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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS,  SIGNS,  &c, 


a.  [in  Etymol.]  ...  =  adoption  of,  adopted  from. 

a  (as  a  1 300) .  =  ante ,  before. 

a.,  adj.,  adj .  =  adjective. 

absol.,  absol .  =  absolutely. 

abst .  =  abstract. 

acc .  =  accusative. 

ad.  [in  Etymol.]...  =  adaptation  of. 

adv.,  adv .  =  adverb. 

advb .  =  adverbial,  -ly. 

AF.,  AFr .  =  Anglo-French. 

Anat .  =  in  Anatomy. 

Antiq .  —  in  Antiquities. 

aphet .  =  aphetic,  aphetized. 

app .  =  apparently. 

Arab .  =  Arabic. 

Arch . -  in  Architecture. 

arch .  =  archaic. 

Archxol. .  =  in  Archaeology. 

assoc .  =  association. 

Astr.  .  =  in  Astronomy. 

Astro!.  .  =  in  Astrology. 

attrib .  =  attributive,  -ly. 

bef. .  =  before. 

Biol.  .  -  in  Biology. 

Boh .  =  Bohemian. 

Bot. .  =  in  Botany. 

Build. .  =  in  Building. 

c  (as  c  1300)  .  =  circa,  about. 

c.  (as  13th  c.) .  =  century. 

Cat .  =  Catalan. 

catachr .  =  catachrestically. 

Cf.,  cf. .  =  confer,  compare. 

Chem .  =  in  Chemistry. 

cl.  L .  =  classical  Latin. 

cogn.  w .  =  cognate  with. 

collect .  =  collective,  -ly 

colloq .  —  colloquially. 

comb .  =  combined,  -ing.  ' 

Comb .  =  Combinations. 

Comm .  =  in  commercial  usage. 

comp .  =  compound,  composition. 

compl .  =  complement. 

Conch .  =  in  Conchology 

concr.  .  =  concretely. 

conj.  .  ...  =  conjunction. 

cons .  =  consonant. 

Const.,  Const.  ...  =  Construction,  construed 
with. 

Cryst. .  =  in  Crystallography. 

(E>.)  =  in  Davies  (Supp.  Eng. 

Glossary). 

Da .  =  Danish. 

dat .  =  dative. 

def.  .  =  definite. 

deriv .  =  derivative,  -ation. 

dial.,  dial.  .  =  dialect,  -al. 

Diet .  =  Dictionary. 

dim.  .  =  diminutive. 

Du .  =  Dutch. 

Eccl.  .  =  in  ecclesiastical  usage. 

ellipt .  =  elliptical,  -ly. 

e.  midi .  =  east  midland  (dialect). 

Eng.  .  =  English. 

Ent .  =  in  Entomology. 

erron .  =  erroneous,  -ly. 

esp.,  esp .  =  especially. 

etym .  =  etymology. 

euphem .  =  euphemistically. 

exc .  =  except. 

f.  [in  Etymol.]  ...  =  formed  on. 

f.  (in  subordinate 

entries)  .  =  form  of. 

fern.  ( rarely  f.)  ...  =  feminine. 

fig-  .  =  figurative,  -ly. 

F. ,  Fr .  =  French. 

freq .  — -  frequently. 

Fris .  =  Frisian. 

G. ,  Ger .  =  German. 

Gael.  . .  =  Gaelic. 


gen .  =  genitive. 

gen.  .  =  general,  -ly. 

gen.  sign .  =  general  signification. 

Geol .  =  in  Geology. 

Geom .  =  in  Geometry. 

Goth .  =  Gothic  (=  Mceso-Gothic). 

Gr.  .  =  Greek. 

Gram .  =  in  Grammar. 

Heb .  =  Hebrew. 

Her.  .  =  in  Heraldry. 

Herb .  =  with  herbalists. 

Hort .  =  in  Horticulture. 

imp .  =  Imperative. 

impers .  =  impersonal. 

impf.  .  “  imperfect. 

ind. .  =  Indicative. 

indef.  .  =  indefinite. 

inf.  .  =  Infinitive. 

infl .  =  influenced. 

ini.  .  =  interjection. 

intr .  =  intransitive. 

It .  —  Italian. 

J.,  (J.)  .  =  Johnson  (quotation  from). 

(Jam.) .  =  in  Jamieson,  Scottish  Diet. 

(Jod.) .  =  Jodrell  (quoted  from). 

L .  =  Latin. 

(L.)  (in  quotations)  =  Latham’s  edn.  of  Todd’s 

lang .  =  language.  [Johnson. 

LG .  =  Low  German. 

lit .  =  literal,  -ly. 

Lith .  =  Lithuanian. 

LXX .  =  Septuagint. 

Mai .  =  Malay. 

masc.  ( rarely  m.)  =  masculine. 

Math .  =  in  Mathematics. 

ME .  -  Middle  English. 

Med.  .  =  in  Medicine. 

med.L .  —  mediaeval  Latin. 

Mech .  =  in  Mechanics. 

Metaph.  .  =  in  Metaphysics. 

MHG .  =  Middle  High  German. 

midi .  =  midland  (dialect). 

Mil.  .  =  in  military  usage. 

Min .  =  in  Mineralogy. 

mod .  =  modern. 

Mus.  . .  =  in  Music. 

(N.)  .  =  Nares  (quoted  from) 

n.  of  action .  =  noun  of  action. 

n.  of  agent .  =  noun  of  agent. 

Nat.  Hist.  .  =  in  Natural  History. 

Naut .  =  in  nautical  language. 

neut.  ( rarely  n.)  =  neuter. 

NF.,  NFr .  =  Northern  French. 

N.  O .  =  Natural  Order. 

nom .  =  nominative. 

north .  =  northern  (dialect). 

N.  T .  =  New  Testament. 

Numism .  =  in  Numismatics. 

obj .  =  object. 

Obs. ,  obs. ,  obs.  ...  =  obsolete. 

occas .  =  occasional,  -ly. 

OE .  =  Old  English  (=  Anglo- 

Saxon). 

OF.,  OFr. .  =  Old  French. 

OFris .  =  Old  Frisian. 

OHG .  =  Old  High  German. 

OIr. .  =  Old  Irish. 

ON .  =  Old  Norse  (Old  Icelandic). 

ONF .  =  Old  Northern  French. 

Opt. .  =  in  Optics. 

Omith .  =  in  Ornithology. 

OS .  =  Old  Saxon. 

OS1 .  =  Old  Slavonic. 

O.  T .  =  Old  Testament. 

OTeut .  =  Original  Teutonic. 

orig .  =  original,  -ly. 

Palxont .  =  in  Palaeontology. 

pa.  pple .  =  passive  or  past  participle. 

pass .  =  passive,  -ly. 


pa.  t . 

. .  =  past  tense. 

Path . 

..  =  in  Pathology. 

perh . 

..  =  perhaps. 

Pers . 

..  =  Persian. 

pers . 

. .  =  person,  -al. 

Pf-  . . 

..  =  perfect. 

Pg . 

. .  —  Portuguese. 

Philol.  . 

..  =  in  Philology. 

phonet . 

..  =  phonetic,  -ally. 

phr. . . 

..  =  phrase. 

Phren . . 

=  in  Phrenology. 

Phys.  . . 

,.  =  in  Physiology. 

Pi  -,pl-  . 

..  =  plural. 

poet. . 

=  poetic. 

POP . . 

,.  =  popular,  -ly. 

ppl.  a. ,  ppl.  adj. . , 

,.  =  participial  adjective. 

Pple . 

. .  =  participle. 

Pr . 

..  =  Provencal. 

prec . . 

,.  =  preceding  (word  or  article). 

. 

..  =  prefix. 

prep . 

,.  =  preposition. 

pres . 

,.  =  present. 

Prim,  sign . 

,.  =  Primary  signification. 

priv . 

,.  =  privative. 

prob . 

, .  =  probably. 

pron . 

.  =  pronoun. 

pronunc . 

,.  —  pronunciation. 

FOP . 

.  =  properly. 

Pros . 

.  =  in  Prosody. 

pr.  pple . 

, .  =  present  participle. 

Psych . 

,.  =  in  Psychology. 

q-v . 

,.  =  quod  vide,  which  see. 

(R.)  . 

—  in  Richardson’s  Diet. 

R.  C.  Ch . 

..  =  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

refash . 

.  =  refashioned,  -ing. 

refl.,  refl . 

.  =  reflexive. 

reg . 

.  =  regular. 

repr . 

,.  =  representative,  representing. 

Rhet . 

,.  =  in  Rhetoric. 

Rom . . 

..  =  Romanic,  Romance. 

sb. ,  sb . 

.  =  substantive. 

Sc . 

.  =  Scotch. 

SC . 

..  =  scilicet,  understand  or  supply. 

sing,  . 

,,  =  singular. 

Skr . 

.  —  Sanskrit. 

Slav . 

,.  =  Slavonic. 

Sp . 

.  =  Spanish. 

SP . 

,.  =  spelling. 

spec . 

.  =  specifically. 

subj . 

,.  =  subject,  subjunctive. 

subord.  cl.  . 

.  =  subordinate  clause. 

subseq . 

.  =  subsequently. 

subst . 

.  =  substantively. 

suff. . 

.  =  suffix. 

superl . 

.  =  superlative. 

Surg.  . 

.  =  in  Surgery. 

Svv . 

,.  =  Swedish. 

s.w . 

, .  =  south  western  (dialect). 

T.  (T.)  . 

.  =  in  Todd’s  Johnson. 

techn . 

.  =  technical,  -ly. 

Theol. . 

.  —  in  Theology. 

tr . 

.  =  translation  of. 

traits . 

.  =  transitive. 

transf.  . 

.  =  transferred  sense. 

Trig.  . 

.  =  in  Trigonometry. 

Typog . 

.  =  in  Typography. 

ult . 

.  =  ultimate,  -ly. 

unkn . 

.  =  unknown. 

U.S . 

.  =  United  States. 

v.,  vb . 

.  —  verb. 

v.  sir.,  or  w . 

, .  =  verb  strong,  or  weak. 

vbl.  sb . 

.  =  verbal  substantive. 

var . 

.  =  variant  of. 

wd . 

.  =  word. 

WGer.  . 

.  =  West  Germanic. 

w.midl . 

.  =  west  midland  (dialect). 

WS . 

.  =  West  Saxon. 

(Y-) . 

.  =  in  Col.  Yule’s  Glossary. 

Zool.  . 

.  =  in  Zoology. 

Before  a  word  or  sense. 

t  =  obsolete. 

II  =  not  naturalized. 

In  the  quotations. 

*  sometimes  points  out  the  word  illustrated. 


In  the  list  of  Forms. 

1  =  before  1100. 

2  =  1 2th  c.  (ixoo  to  1200). 

3  =  13th  c.  (1200  to  1300). 

5-7  =  15th  to  17th  century.  (See  General  Explan¬ 
ations,  Vol.  I,  p.  xx.) 


In  the  Etymol. 

*  indicates  a  word  or  form  not  actually  found,  but 
of  which  the  existence  is  inferred. 

=  extant  representative,  or  regular  phonetic 
descendant  of. 


The  printing  of  a  word  in  Small  Capitals  indicates  that  further  information  will  be  found  under  the  word  so  referred  to. 


E 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 


The  portion  of  the  Dictionary  occupied  with  the  letter  E  contains  9,249  Main  words,  1,813  Subordinate 
words,  923  Special  combinations,  and  756  Obvious  combinations:  total  12,741.  Of  the  9,249  Main  words, 
2,409,  or  2 6  per  cent.,  are  marked  as  obsolete,  and  319,  or  3J  per  cent.,  as  alien  or  imperfectly  naturalized. 

The  section  of  the  English  vocabulary  included  in  the  present  half-volume  is  remarkable  for  the  extremely 
small  proportion  of  native  English  words  which  it  contains,  as  compared  with  the  large  number  of 
words  adopted  from  French  (many  of  which  are  obsolete),  and  of  derivatives  from  Greek  and  Latin. 
A  feature  of  the  words  beginning  with  E  that  will  at  once  attract  attention  is  the  unusual  abundance  of 
technical  terms  belonging  to  modern  science.  It  has  often  been  difficult  to  determine  whether  particular 
words  of  this  class  should  be  inserted  or  not ;  and  probably  no  two  critics  would  entirely  agree  in  their 
lists  of  deficiencies  or  redundancies  in  this  respect.  While  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  the  utmost  possible 
accuracy  in  the  explanation  of  the  scientific  terms  given,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  concern  of  an 
English  Dictionary  is  with  their  origin  and  history  as  words,  not  with  the  minute  description  of  the  things 
which  they  represent.  So  far  as  possible,  modern  words  of  this  kind  have  been  traced  back  to  the  authors 
by  whom  they  were  formed,  and  the  inventor’s  own  statements  as  to  the  etymology  and  the  reason  for  which 
the  name  was  given  have,  when  it  seemed  necessary,  been  quoted. 

Among  the  articles  in  which  the  current  etymological  statements  are  corrected  or  supplemented  may 
be  mentioned  those  on  the  words  each ,  eagre ,  Easter ,  Easterling ,  earnest ,  eddish ,  eel ,  either ,  elope ,  ember, 
embracer  2,  encrinus ,  engineer ,-enker,  enlist ,  enough,  entellus ,  enthusiasm ,  entice ,  entropy ,  epergne ,  ephah ,  epicure , 
era ,  ermine,  errand,  errant,  essera,  esurine,  euonymus ,  euphroe ,  even  sb.,  evening,  ever ,  excise,  extra.  New 
etymological  information  has  also  been  given  in  many  of  the  articles  on  prefixes  and  suffixes,  which 
are  here  extraordinarily  numerous.  Among  the  words  of  interesting  history  or  sense-development  are 
economy,  ecstasy,  edge,  effluvium ,  electricity ,  element,  elocution,  embezzle,  emperor,  emphasis,  enchant ,  engage , 
engine,  English,  entail,  entertain,  enthusiasm,  entire,  esquire,  essence,  establishment,  estate,  esteem,  estrange , 
eternal,  ether,  euphuism,  evangelical,  evict ,  evidence,  evident,  evil,  evolution,  exact  adj.,  excelsior,  exception, 
exchange,  exchequer ,  exclusive,  exeaite ,  exercise,  exhaust ,  exhibition ,  exorbitant,  expedite,  expense,  expire,  explain , 
explode ,  express,  expression ,  exquisite,  extend,  exterminate,  extenuate ,  extravagant,  eye. 

The  treatment  of  the  pronunciation  has  presented  some  special  difficulties.  An  unusually  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  words  dealt  with  belong  to  the  class  that  are  much  better  known  in  their  written  than  in  their 
spoken  form.  The  difficulties  connected  with  the  orthoepy  of  words  of  this  kind  have  already  been  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Murray  in  the  Preface  to  Vol.  I ;  but  the  words  beginning  with  E  are  perplexing  for  a  reason  peculiar 
to  themselves,  the  initial  e  in  unaccented  syllables  being  pronounced  variously  in  the  same  word,  not  only 
by  different  speakers,  but  sometimes  even  by  the  same  speaker.  In  words  beginning  with  unstressed  e  before 
two  (written)  consonants,  like  effect,  eclipse,  entail,  the  initial  sound  is  in  rapid  or  familiar  pronunciation 
almost  universally  (e)  ;  but  in  careful  or  syllabic  pronunciation  the  majority  of  educated  speakers  would 
retain  the  older  sound  of  (e),  except  before  s.  On  this  ground  it  has  been  thought  best  to  use  the  symbol 
(e)  in  the  notation  of  words  like  those  above  quoted,  and  (e)  in  that  of  words  like  essential,  estate ; 
but  it  should  be  understood  that  the  sound  expressed  by  the  latter  symbol  is  in  colloquial  use  always 
a  permissible  substitute  for  an  initial  unstressed  (e).  Similar  uncertainties  exist  with  regard  to  the 
unstressed  initial  E  before  a  single  consonant :  in  most  of  the  words  in  which  this  occurs  the  pronunciation 
varies  between  (z)  and  ( i ). 

Before  being  taken  in  hand  by  the  present  editor,  the  material  for  the  letter  E  had  (in  common  with  that 
for  several  other  portions  of  the  alphabet)  been  subedited  in  1881-2  under  Dr.  Murray’s  direction  by  the  late 
Mr.  P.  W.  Jacob,  who  also  revised  it  in  1884-5,  incorporating  the  additional  quotations  accumulated  in  the 
meantime.  Hearty  acknowledgement  is  made  of  the  important  service  thus  rendered  by  Mr.  Jacob  ;  and 


PREFATORY  NOTE  TO  THE  LETTER  E. 


it  is  a  cause  of  regret  that  this  accomplished  scholar  did  not  survive  to  see  the  publication  of  the  first  of 
those  portions  of  the  work  to  the  preliminary  arrangement  of  which  he  so  zealously  devoted  the  latest 
years  of  his  life. 

Although  Dr.  Murray  is  not  responsible  for  any  of  the  faults  that  may  exist  in  this  portion  of  the 
work,  he  has  rendered  much  valuable  assistance  in  its  preparation ;  there  are  in  fact  few  pages  that  have 
not  been  improved  by  the  adoption  of  his  suggestions.  The  proofs  have  been  regularly  read  by  Mr.  Fitz- 
edward  Hall,  D.C.L.,  who  has  furnished  many  hundreds  of  important  quotations,  carrying  back  the  history 
of  words  to  an  earlier  date,  or  exemplifying  senses  or  constructions  not  sufficiently  illustrated  ;  also  by 
Mr.  H.  Hucks  Gibbs,  M.P.,  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  M.A.,  of  Durham,  and  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  who 
have  contributed  many  valuable  annotations.  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  Dr.  Murray’s  senior  assistant,  has 
also  furnished  useful  remarks  on  the  proofs. 

On  questions  of  Teutonic  philology  important  help  has  been  received  from  Prof.  Eduard  Sievers, 
Halle,  and  Prof.  Napier,  Oxford :  on  questions  of  Romanic  philology  the  advice  of  Prof.  Paul  Meyer  has 
been  of  great  value.  For  information  on  various  special  subjects  my  thanks  are  due  to  the  following: 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  D.C.L.  ;  Mr.  A.  Beazeley,  C.E. ;  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett;  the  Rev.  W.  Bright,  D.D., 
Canon  of  Ch.  Ch. ;  Dr.  Robert  Brown  ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen,  M.A. ;  Mr.  Ingram  Bywater,  M.A.,  Oxford  ;  Mr. 
J.  S.  Cotton,  M.A-,  Editor  of  The  Academy ;  Mr.  P.  A.  Daniel ;  Mr.  Leon  Delbos  ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Doble,  M.A., 
Oxford ;  Mr.  Austin  Dobson ;  the  Rev.  Canon  D.  Silvan  Evans  ;  Dr.  Fennell,  Cambridge  (for  several 
references  for  the  article  Eureka )  ;  Dr.  Robert  von  Fleischhacker ;  Dr.  S.  Rawson  Gardiner ;  Dr.  R.  Garnett, 
British  Museum;  Mr.  Israel  Gollancz,  M.A.,  Cambridge;  Dr.  Carl  Horstmann  ;  Mr.  Henry  Jenner,  British 
Museum;  Mr.  Henry  Jones  (‘Cavendish’);  Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby,  Nat.  Hist.  Dept.,  British  Museum;  Prof. 
E.  Ray  Lankester  ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  M.A. ;  Mr.  Julian  Marshall ;  Mr.  Russell  Martineau,  M.A.,  British 
Museum;  Mr.  F.  D.  Matthew;  Prof.  Alfred  Newton,  Cambridge;  Prof.  Karl  Pearson,  University  College, 
London  ;  Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches,  British  Museum  ;  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard,  M.A.,  British  Museum  ;  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  Bart.;  Mr.  F.  York  Powell,  M.A.,  Oxford;  Mr.  R.  B.  Prosser;  Mr.  P.  Le  Page  Renouf,  British 
Museum ;  Prof.  Rhys,  Oxford ;  Dr.  Ch.  Rieu,  British  Museum ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Shedlock ;  the  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat, 
Cambridge;  Mr.  John  Slater,  F.R.I.B.A.  ;  Dr.  Oskar  Sommer;  Mr.  W.  Barclay  Squire,  British  Museum; 
Mr.  W.  Sykes,  M.R.C.S.,  Mexborough ;  Miss  Edith  Thompson  ;  Dr.  R.  F.  Weymouth.  I  have  regretfully  to 
record  that  Dr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  James  Lecky,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  F.  Littledale,  who  furnished  infor¬ 
mation  or  suggestions  for  some  of  the  earlier  articles,  are  no  longer  living  to  receive  this  acknowledgement  of 
their  valued  help. 

I  desire  also  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  for  granting  me  special 
facilities  for  working  in  the  Library ;  to  the  officers  of  that  institution  for  the  readiness  which  they  have 
shown  on  all  occasions  to  assist  my  researches;  and  to  Dr.  F.  J.  Furnivall  for  constant  and  important  help 
in  many  ways.  To  my  assistants,  Mr.  G.  F.  H.  Sykes,  B.A.,  and  Messrs.  W.  J.  Lewis,  W.  J.  Bryan,  and 
H.  J.  Bayliss,  working  at  Oxford,  and  Mr.  E.  Gunthorpe,  working  with  me  in  the  verification  of  references,  etc., 
at  the  British  Museum,  I  owe  cordial  acknowledgements  for  their  zealous  and  painstaking  co-operation.  To 
these  names  must  be  added  those  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Strong,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Arnold,  M.A.,  each  of  whom 
in  succession  was  for  a  short  period  one  of  my  Oxford  assistants,  but  for  reasons  of  health  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  from  the  work.  Special  recognition  is  also  due  to  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  Mr.  A. 
Erlebach,  B.A.,  in  the  revision  of  the  proofs. 

HENRY  BRADLEY. 

London,  October  1893. 


EMENDATIONS. 

Each.  The  form  euych  should  be  deleted,  with  the  quotation  1480-7  under  (A.  e),  in  which  this  occurs,  the  correct  reading  being 

euerych  (see  Every). 

Egg-berry.  (Egg  sb.  7,  p.  58.)  This  is  a  corrupt  form  of  Hagberry,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  given  here. 

Egromancy.  The  form  egremauncey  occurs  a  1649  in  Gregory's  Chron.  (Camd.  Soc.  1S76),  183. 

Eirant.  This  form  and  Errant  (omitted  in  its  alphabetical  place)  see  variants  of  LIauriant,  q.v. 

Enh.end.ee.  The  word  is,  as  stated  in  the  text,  a  mistake  for  OF.  enheudee\  but  the  misreading  occurs  in  Fr.  writers,  e.g.  Palliott  1664. 

Eve-star.  The  quotation  1691  under  this  word  should  be  deleted.  The  word  evesler  occurring  there  is  adapted  from  the  mod.  Lat. 
euestrum,  which  seems  to  have  been  arbitrarily  invented  by  Paracelsus,  and  is  explained  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Toxites  (1574)  to  mean,  amongst 
other  things,  ‘  the  astral  body  [corpus  siderettm~\  of  man,  which  foretells  to  us  either  death  or  any  other  evil.’ 

Eylet-hole,  sb.  1.  The  following  earlier  example  has  been  found: — 1497  Naval  Accts.  Hen.  VII  (1896)  334  Makyng  of  olyett-hooles 
with  other  necessaries  for  the  seid  sayles. 


E. 


E(0,  the  fifth  letter  of  the  Roman  alphabet, 
represents  historically  the  Semitic  which 
originally  expressed  a  sound  resembling  that  of  h, 
but  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  (and  from  them 
by  the  Romans)  as  a  vowel,  the  pronunc.  of  which 
probably  varied  from  the  *  mid-front*  ( e )  to  the 
*  low  front  *  (g)  vowels  of  Bell’s  system.  In  the 
Roman,  as  in  the  earliest  Greek  alphabet,  the 
letter  represented  the  long  as  well  as  the  short 
quantity  of  the  vowel.  There  are  reasons  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  in  OE.  the  short  e  had  two  sounds, 
possibly  (e)  and  (e) ;  the  OE.  long  l  seems  to  have 
been  sounded  approximately  as  (e). 

The  sounds  now  expressed  by  E  in  standard 
English  are  the  following  : 

(i)  ?  in  be  (b?)  (4)  i  in  acm^  (ae'kmz) 

(2)  I  in  here  (hTV)  (51  e  in  b^d  (bed) 

(3)  e  in  th^re  (Se®.i)  (6)  3  in  alert  (ala'Jt) 

Exceptional  sounds  are  (7)  el  in  eh  !  (8)  i  in  England,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  (9)  a  occurring  before  r  in  cbrk,  sergeant,*  and  in 
various  proper  names,  as  Berkeley,  Hertford. 

In  unaccented  syllables  it  has  the  obscure  sounds  : 

(10)  i  in  remain  (rime'n)  (12)  e  in  addfd  (se'ded) 

(11)  e  in  moment  mJ  'ment)  (13)  o  in  father  (fa’Sgj) 

(14)  the  mere  voice-glide  (')  as  in  sadden  (sae'd'n). 

In  foreign  words  not  fully  naturalized  certain  other  sounds 
occur :  the  Fr.  en  occas.  retains  in  Eng.  use  its  two  sounds 
of  (aii)  and  (aen',  as  in  ennui  (afin//z  1,  bon-chretien  (btfi^kiv- 
tyaeni;  the  Fr.  unaccented  e  preserves  the  sound  of  (?)  in 
words  like  eau-de-vie  (0  do  v?)J  and  the  Fr.  /  that  of  (e)  in 
a  few  words,  as  caff  (kafe). 

E  is  also  the  first  element  in  many  vowel-digraphs, 
most  of  which  have  more  than  one  pronunciation. 

(1)  Ea  is  usually  sounded  (?),  as  in  bead  (b?d) ;  excep¬ 
tionally  as  ( el )  in  breaks  great,  steak.  It  frequently  repre¬ 
sents  (e)  in  cases  where  that  sound  descends  from  a  long 
vowel  or  diphthong,  either  original,  as  in  thread  (bred),  dead 
(ded),  or  acquired  in  ME.  through  position,  as  in  stead 
(sted).  When  followed  by  r  it  has  the  sounds  of  (I)  as  in 
ear  (Pa),  of  (e)  as  in  pear  (pe  j),  and  of  (§)  as  in  earth  (§i)?)> 
(a)  as  in  heart  (ha.it).  In  final  unaccented  syllables  it  some¬ 
times  becomes  (i)  as  in  guinea  (gi'ni). 

(2)  Eau,  found  only  in  words  of  Fr.  origin,  is  sounded  (vl) 
in  beauty  and  its  derivatives,  and  (?)  in  a  few  proper 
names,  as  Beauchamp  (bz’tjam) ;  in  all  other  cases  it  is  (o'1) 
or  (0),  as  in  bureau  (biurJ"'),  rouleau  (ru\d’). 

(3)  Ee  has  the  sound  of  (?)  as  in  feel  (fzl),  and  before  rthat 
of  (i),  as  in  peer  (pi  J).  In  been  many  persons  sound  it  as  (i) ; 
it  has  also  this  sound  in  breeches  (bri’tjez),  coffee  (k^'fi). 

(4)  Ei  has  the  sound  of  (?)  chiefly  in  the  combination  cei , 
as  in  receive ;  also  in  teil ,  and  in  Sc.  words,  as  teind.  In 
other  cases  its  usual  sound  is  (e[),  as  in  vein.  In  either , 
neither,  it  is  variously  sounded  (?)  and  (oi).  In  a  few  words, 
on  account  of  German  or  Greek  etymology,  it  is  pronounced 
(ai ,  as  in  eider-down ,  ophicleide.  In  unaccented  final  syl¬ 
lables  it  becomes  (6),  as  in  foreign  (fjp’ren',  sovereign. 

(5)  Eo  (as  a  digraph)  is  sounded  (?)  in  people,  (e<  in  leopard, 
and  (o'1)  in  yeoman. 

(6)  Eu  has  the  sound  of  (in),  and  when  followed  by  r  that 
of  1  ifi),  as  in  euphony,  Europe ;  in  unaccented  syllables  these 
sounds  become  (in',  (iu\  as  in  euphonious,  7ieuralgia.  (After 
l  cr  r  the  first  element  in  these  diphthongs  is  wholly  or 
partially  obscured  :  see  L,  R.)  In  a  few  Fr.  words  not  fully 
naturalized  eu  retains  its  original  sounds  (o),  (6),  and  ( V . 

(7)  Ew  has  the  sounds  of  (i/7),  (i //),  as  in  new  (ni/7),  Mat¬ 
thew  (m2e'i>i«). 

(8)  Ey  is  sounded  (?)  in  key ,  and  (£')  in  obey,  they,  prey  *, 
it  occurs  most  frequently  in  unaccented  final  syllables,  with 
the  sound  (i),  as  in  donkey  (d^  qki),  money.  In  eye  and  its 
derivatives  and  compounds  it  is  pronounced  (ai). 

The  cases  in  which  E  is  silent  are  very  numerous. 
The  rule  may  be  laid  down  that  (except  in  foreign  words 
not  fully  naturalized  as  to  form)  a  final  e  is  never  sounded 
when  there  is  another  vowel  in- the  word.  -The  silent  e  is 
due  primarily  to  the  ME.  obscure  -e  (: — OE.  a,  e,  0,  u, 
ora.  Fr.  e),  which  continued  to  be  written  long  after  it  ceased 
to  be  sounded  In  imitation  of  the  cases  in  which  the  silent 
e  had  this  historical  justification,  it  was  in  16th  c.  very  fre¬ 
quently  added  to  almost  all  words  ending  phonetically  with 
a  cons.  ;  when  the  preceding  vowel  was  short  and  accented, 
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the  final  cons,  was  doubled,  as  in  bludde,  bedde  for  blood, 
bed ;  a  mute  e  after  a  single  cons,  implied  that  the  preced¬ 
ing  vowel  was  long.  In  our  present  spelling  the  use  of 
silent  e  has  been  greatly  narrowed,  but  it  is  retained  in  the 
following  cases  :  (1)  When  it  serves  to  indicate  that  the 
vowel  in  the  syllable  is  long ;  e.  g.  in  wine  (wain)  compared 
with  win  (win),  paste  (p£'st)  compared  with  past  (pdst). 
When  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  is  already  shown  by  the 
use  of  a  digraph,  the  e  is  no  longer  added,  e.g.  in  soon, 
mean  (in  16th  c.  often  soone,  meane),  unless  the  final  cons, 
is  s,  z,  or  the  voiced  th  (8),  as  in  house,  breeze,  sheathe.  (2) 
When  a  word  ends  phonetically  with  certain  consonants 
which  custom  does  not  permit  to  be  written  in  a  final  posi¬ 
tion,  as  v,  and  l,  r  after  consonants.  (3)  Where  the  silent 
e  affects  the  pronunc.  of  a  preceding  c  or  g.  (4)  After  s  or  z 
preceded  by  a  cons.,  as  in  purse,  pulse,  corpse,  bronze, 
furze.  (5)  In  words  like  hifnite,  rapbie,  etc.,  where  the 
vowel  of  the  final  syllable  has  become  short  since  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  existing  rules  of  spelling ;  and  in  words 
adopted  from  Fr.  (6)  In  some  anomalous  cases  of  diverse 
origin,  as  are,  were,  come ,  done,  g07ie,  some,  07ie,  7ione. 
The  silent  e  is  omitted  before  flexional  suffixes  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  as  in  77iovi?ig\  before  -able  it  has  been  usually 
retained,  as  in  77ioveable,  loveable,  immistakeable,  though 
many  writers  now  prefer  to  omit  it,  esp.  when  the  vb.  is  a  poly¬ 
syllable.  Before  suffixes  beginning  with  a  cons,  the  mute  e 
is  nearly  always  written  ;  in  ab7‘idgme7it,  acknowledg)nent, 
Jledgling,  j7idgme7U,  7iursling,  it  is  commonly  omitted, 
but  usage  is  divided  except  in  the  last  instance ;  in  this 
Dictionary  the  e  is  retained  after  dg,  in  accordance  with 
general  English  analogies. 

The  following  are  illustrations  of  the  literary  use 
of  the  letter  :  a.  simply. 

c  1000  iEi.FRic  Gram.  (1880)  6  f>a  syx  ongynnaS  of  Sam 
stsefe  e.  1668  O.  Price  in  Elli^  E.  E.  Pro7iunc.  1.  iii.  (1867) 
81  E  soundes  like,  ee,  in  be,  euen,  euening,  England,  Eng¬ 
lish,  etc.  1865  Miss  Yonge  Clever  Worn.  of  Fa7)i.  I.  x.  249, 
I  can  very  easily  alter  the  L  into  an  E. 

b.  as  representing  the  sound  of  which  it  is  the 
usual  symbol. 

1340  Ham  pole  Pr.  Consc.  485  If  J>e  child  a  woman  be, 
When  it  es  born  it  says  *  e,  e  .\>q  first  letter,  .of  Eve. 

II.  Used  as  a  symbol,  with  reference  to  its 
place  (5th)  in  the  alphabet,  or  (2nd)  in  the  series 
of  vowels ;  also  on  various  other  grounds. 

1.  E,  e,  e  is  used  to  denote  anything  occupying 
the  fifth  place  in  a  series  (cf.  A,  B,  C). 

2.  in  Music.  E  is  the  name  of  the  3rd  note  of 
the  diatonic  scale  of  C  major,  corresponding  to 
mi  in  the  Sol-fa  notation.  Also  the  scale  or  key 
which  has  that  note  for  its  tonic. 

1848  Rimbault  First  Bk.  Pianof.  54  Every  black  key  ex¬ 
cept  B-flat  and  E-flat.  18. .  As  it  was  Writte7i  229  A  leap 
of  the  bow  and  fingers  back  to  A  and  E. 

3.  in  Logic  :  A  universal  negative. 

1827  Whately  Logic  (1850)  49. 

4.  Naut.  E.  The  second  class  of  rating  on  Lloyd’s 
books  for  the  comparative  excellence  of  merchant 
ships.  (Adm.  Smyth.) 

5.  Math .  The  lower-case  e  or  e  denotes  :  a.  The 
quantity  2-71828  .  .,  the  base  of  Napier’s  system 
of  logarithms,  b.  The  Eccentricity  of  an  ellipse. 

i860  Salmon  Conic  Sect.  xi.  (1879)  *6*  ’l  l16  quantity  e  is 
called  the  eccentricity  of  the  curve..  1873  B.  Williamson 
Diff.  Calc.  i.  21  The  system  [of  logarithms]  whose  base  is  e. 

6.  in  Dynamics  :  e  is  the  symbol  of  the  coefficient 
of  restitution  or  of  elasticity. 

1856  Tait  &  Steele  Dynam .  Particle  x.  (1871)  344  Let 
e  be  the  coefficient  of  restitution. 

7.  in  Electricity,  e  stands  for  the  electro  motive 
force  of  a  single  cell,  E  for  the  sum  of  such  forces. 

1885  S.  P.  Thompson  Electr.  <$•  Magn.  §  345. 

8.  in  Chem.  E  represents  the  element  Erbium. 

III.  Abbreviations. 

a.  E.  =  various  proper  names,  as  Edward,  Ellen; 
*=  Engineer(s)  in  C.E.  and  R.E.  b.  =  East,  a 
point  of  the  compass,  c.  E.E.,  E,  &  O.E.  ( Comm .) 


=  em'ors  ( and  o??iisslcms)  excepted,  d.  E.M.  =  Earl 
Marshal,  e.  e.g.  =  La.t.  exempli  gratia  for  the 
sake  of  example. 

E,  obs.  form  of  He  ;  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Eye. 

E ->  prefix^,  ME.  e- OE.  x-,  accented  form  of 
a-.  See  A-  pref.  1  and  PE-  pref. 

E-,  prefix 2,  occas.  variant  of  Y-.  Obs. 

E-,  prefix  3,  L.  e-y  shortened  form  of  ex-,  out  of, 
occurring  in  words  ad.  or  f.  L.,  as  emit ,  evacuate ; 
see  Ex-. 

Ea  (Pa),  dial.  [repr.  OE.  la,  ME.  PE  sb.1  river.] 
A  river,  running  water.  Still  in  use  in  Lane. ;  in 
the  fen-country  applied  to  the  canals  for  drainage, 
in  which  sense  it  is  usually  spelt  eau  [as  if  a. 
F.  eau  water].  Also  atirib.  See  also  Aa. 

[c  1000  ALlfric  Ge7i.  ii.  14  Seo  feorSe  ea  ys  gehaten  Eu- 
frates.]  1781  J.  Hutton  Tour  to  Caves  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.) 
Ea,  a  river  along  the  sands  on  the  sea  shore.  1861  Smiles 
Lives  Engvieers  I.  63  They  . .  surveyed  the  new  eaus  and 
sluices,  .after  which  they  returned  to  Ely.  1865  Kings¬ 
ley  Plerew.  xx,  They  rowed  away  for  Crowland,  by  many 
a  mere  and  many  an  ea.  1875  Whitby  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.), 
Ea-coorse,  or  Eau-course,  the  water-channel. 

Each,  (ftj),  a.  (quasi-/r*w.)  Forms:  a.  1  eelc, 
celc,  2-3  8elc,  eelch,  3  ale,  alch,  1-2  elc,  2-3  elch, 
(2  helch,  3  elhc),  2  ach  e,  (ee),  3  eeehe,  3-6 
eeh(e,  5-6  eieh,  eyehe,  eache,  6-  each.  13. 1  ylc, 
3-4  ilc,  (3  il),  3-5  ilk(e,  (3  Orm.  illc,  illk),  6-  .Sir. 
(see  Ilk).  7.  2  ulch,  3-4  ilch(e,  5  ylche,  2,  4-5 
uch(e,  4  6  ieh(e,  5-6  ych(e.  8.  1  sehwile, 
-hwele,  -hwylc,  2  iwilch  (iwil,  iwi),  iwulcih, 
uwilch,  (uwlch,  uwil),  (3  Orm.  iwhille),  4  uich. 
t.  1  ®s-  (ees-,  6s-)hwilc,  -hwele,  -hwylc,  -wylc, 
2  aishwile,  ewileh,  eilc,  3  ewe  ( accus .  eulne), 
2-4  euch,  5  ( Norf '.)  euyeh.  [The  historical  forms 
inseparable  from  this  word  represent  three  distinct 
but  nearly  synonymous  words  in  OE. 

1.  OE.  wlc,  app.  =  OFris.  ellik,  elk,  ek,  Du.  elk, 
OHG.  eogilth  (MHG.  iegelih,  mod.G.  jeglich) 
WGer.  phrase  *aiwo(n  galtko-z,  corresp.  to  OE.  d 
gelic  (see  A  adv. ,  Ay,  and  Alike).  The  phrase 
may  perhaps  best  be  explained  as  evolved  from  the 
adverbial  *aiwo{n  galiko  ‘ever  alike’,  =  the  fre¬ 
quent  OHG.  eogilicho.  In  OE.  (as  in  OFris.  and 
Du.)  the  second  word  seems  to  have  lost  the 
prefix  ge-,  and  the  i  of  *d-Hc,  *dlic,  produced  the 
umlaut  in  the  first  syllable.  (See,  however,  3 
below.)  The  OE.  eelc  with  long  vowel  is  perhaps 
the  ancestor  of  our  modern  form  ;  but  already  in 
the  OE.  period  the  vowel  was  dialectally  short¬ 
ened,  and  appears  as  selc,  elc,  and  ylc.  The  two 
former  gave  rise  to  such  ME.  forms  as  aldji,  ache, 
elch  ;  the  OE.  ylc  seems  to  be  recorded  only  in 
the  (Mercian)  Vesp.  Psalter,  but  must  have 
been  widely  diffused,  as  it  became  in  southern 
ME.  ulch  («),  ilch,  in  west  midland  vch  («),  ich, 
and  in  east  midland  and  north.  Ilk,  which  still 
survives  in  north,  dial,  and  in  Sc.  (In  Havelok  the 
form  ilc,  ilk  is  occas.  reduced  to  il  before  a  cons.) 

2.  OE.  gehwile  =  OHG.  gihwelih  (see  Y-  and 
Which).  This  is  the  source  of  early  ME. 
iwilch,  iwulch,  probably  also  of  uwilch,  uich ;  it 
is  possible  also  that  the  I4-I5th  c.  uch  e  may  be 
from  this  source  instead  of  being  a  continuation 
of  the  earlier  uch  (u)  from  OE.  ylc.  (Layamon 
writes  iwildcl,  iwidcl  for  iwile  del ;  similarly 
the  Lambeth  Homilies  have  uwil  before  cons., 
and  accus.  uwil  tie.) 
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3.  OE.  R’g-  (dg~,  cg-)hwilc  =  OHG.  eogihwelth ,  f. 
WGer.  *aiwo(n ,  OE.  **,  *?',  Ay,  always  +  *gahwa - 
=  OE.  gehwilc  (see  above).  (The  umlaut  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  z  in  gi-,  earlier  form  of 
the  prefix  ge-.)  This  word  seems  to  be  represented 
in  ME.  by  the  forms  ewilc  ( eulne  for  *eulcne  accus. 
occurs  once  in  Layamon),  euych ,  eilc ,  ewe,  euch  ; 
the  forms  eichy  eyche,  in  I5~i6th  c.  may  possibly  in 
some  cases  belong  to  this  series  rather  than  to  a, 
to  which  they  are  referred  above.] 

A.  Illustration  of  Forms. 

a.  c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  civ.  35  And  slog  oelc  frumbearn. 
rxooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  vii.  17  ,*Elc  god  treow  byrS  gode 
waestmas.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  13  Ic  eou  wulle  werien  wi5 
elcne  herm.  Ibid.  75  Ec  of  heom  wrat.  .his  uers.  *71175  Cott. 
Horn.  217  penche  ^ie  aelc  word  of  him  swete.  c  1200  Trin. 
Coll .  Horn.  29  Elch  pine  of  helle  is  fremed  on  ]>re  fold  wise. 
Ibid.  31  Dus  deuel  eggeS  aelch  man  on  his  herte.  Ibid.  91 
Elhc  cristene  man  makeS  bis  dai . .  processio.  Ibid.  99  Eches 
mannes  soule.  Ibid.  145  Hie  clensede  heo  seluen  of  ache 
synne.  c  1205  Lay.  13113  Wende  aeche  oSer  pat  hit  weoren 
heore  broSer.  Ibid.  14850  Habbe  ale  god  mon  his  rihte.  Ibid. 
29056  We  pe  wulle<5  3elden  sixti  hundred  punden  to  alches 
seres  firsten.  c  1430  Syr  Gener.  xxxiii,  And  eache  a  Prince 
bryng  his  semble.  a  1500  MS.  Sloa?ie  No.  1986  f.  30  in  Dom. 
Archit.  III.  69  In  halle  make  fyre  at  eyche  a  mele.  a  1500 
Miracle  Plays  (1838)  17  Leeve  you  not  this  eich  one? 
1570  B.  Googe  Pop.  Kingd.  52  Eche  heart  was  then 
peruersely  bent,  a  1580  Ld.  Vaux  in  Farr's  P.  303  Why 
doest  thou  put  thy  trust  In  things  eiche  made  of  clay.  1593 
Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  ii.  (1611)  3  That  which  doth  assigne 
vnto  each  thing  the  kinde. 

f3.  c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  lxxvii[i].  51  And  s\og  ylc  frumbearn 
on  eor5an.  *71250  Gen.  $  Ex.  119  Ilk  gres,  ilc  wurt,  ilc 
birShel  tre.  a  1300  Havelok  1740  II  man  to  ]?er  he  cam  fro. 
Ibid.  2112  Of  his  mouth  it  com  il  del.  1340  Hampole  Pr. 
Consc.  584  pus  foul  with-in  ilk  man  es.  c  1430  Syr  Try  am. 
1511  At  ylke  stroke  the  fyre  owt  braste. 

7.  <71175  Lamb.  Hoi?i.  65  Ulche  dei.  *21200  Moral 
Ode  90  in  Cott.  Horn.  165  Uches  monnes  pone.  *71200 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  181  Ilch  man  of  his  wise  noteS  his  swinch. 
1307  Elegy  Edw.  I,  xi,  In  uch  bataille  thou  hadest  pris. 
c  1330  A  rth.  <$•  Merl.  3666  Ich  of  hem  wel  noble  was.  <7 1340 
Cursor  M.  35  (Trin.)  Vche  fruyt,  pat  men  may  fynde.  c  1380 
Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  431  Ilche  man  pat  is  ordeyned  of  God 
to  be  dampned.  C1400  Destr.  Troy  4046  Now  wete  yche 
wegh.  <7 1450  Myrc  416  Vche  dayes  bred.  1538  Starkey 
England  1.  ii.  §3  (1871)  29  Ychone  in  hym  selfe.  Ibid.  38 
Loue  euery  man  iche  other. 

5.  *7  825  Vesp.  Psalter  xi[i].  2  Da  idlan  spreocende  is  anra 
gehwelc  to  3aem  nestan.  <71175  Lamb.  Horn.  11  Halden 
from  uwilche  swinke.  Ibid.  13  Uwil  mon.  Ibid.  17  God. . 
hauet  ihaten  uwilne..mon.  Ibid.  121  Seh  ut  on  iwulche 
half.  Ibid.  133  Wi3  iwilche  cristene  monne  pe  he  tosendeS 
his  halie  iwriten.  *71200  Ormin  10784  Iwhillc  man.  *71205 
Lay.  25664  pat  lond  iwelde  iwidel.  Ibid.  25880  He  pe 
await  iwildei.  c  1275  Luve  Ron  125  in  O.  E.  Misc.  97 
parinne  is  vichbalewes  bote.  — Pains  of  Hell  151  ibid.  151 
And  heore  ineward  uyeh  del.  .Eft  heo  werpep  al  in  al. 

€.  a  1000  Metr.  Boeth.  xiv.  9  ^Ejh welce  dasg  secera  pusend . 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  34  iEjhwylc  [c  1160  Hattoji  G. 
aighwile]  dseg  haef5  genoh  on  hys  agenum  ymbhojan.  *71175 
Latnb.  Horn.  17  pet  pu  beode  eilemon  al  swa  pu  waldest 
bet  me  dude  pe.  Ibid.  93  Ewilcum  of  pan  wurhtan.  *:  1205 
Lay.  596  pe  king  . .  heihte  eulne  mon.  a  1225  Leg .  Kath. 
1231  On  euch  [ Cotton  MS.  ewe]  wise  in  pe  world.  *21240 
Lofsong  in  Cott.  Horn.  205  On  euche  half  abuten.  1480-7 
Prior  of  Bromholm  in  Paston  Lett .  856  III.  277  Euych 
on  in  length  xj  3erds. 

B.  Signification  and  uses. 

I.  As  adj.  used  attrib . 

1.  Every  (individual  of  a  number)  regarded  or 
treated  separately. 

The  early  use  of  each  corresponded  closely  to  the  mod. 
use  of  its  compound  Every  ( =ever  each),  the  only  difference 
being  that  it  has  always  been  possible  to  use  each  when  only 
two  things  are  referred  to.  Thus  a  sentence  with  a  sing, 
subject  preceded  by  each  would  (formerly)  have  been  but 
slightly  if  at  all  altered  in  meaning  by  the  substitution  of  a 
plural  subject  preceded  by  all.  In  modern  usage  each  has 
assumed  the  sense  of  the  Lat.  quisque ,  and  implies  a 
distribution  of  the  predicate  or  object  parallel  with  the 
distribution  of  the  subject  (or  conversely).  An  exception  to 
this  rule  results  from  the  fact  that  we  cannot  use  every 
when  only  two  persons  or  things  are  spoken  of,  so  that  in 
this  case  each  retains  its  original  extended  use. 

a.  followed  immediately  by  a  sb.  (In  OE. 
sometimes  pi. ;  afterwards  always  sing.) 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  310  *Elce  wunde  hyt  Xehaelep. 
a  1 123  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1 101  Rotb't  aelce  £eare  sceolde . .  preo 
pusend  marc  habban.  <7 1250  Gen.  4*  Ex.  581  Ilc  wateres 
springe  here  streng&e  undede.  <71350  Will.  Paleryie  1488 
Uch  wi}h  pat  it  wist,  c  1380  Wyclif  Ser?n.  lxxxvii.  Sel.Wks. 
I.  301  Ebreus  clepen  ech  water  a  see.  <7 1420  Sir  A  madace 
1,  Iche  mon  in  thayre  degre.  1482  Marg.  Pastoji  s  Will 
in  Lett.  861  III.  283,  I  wulle  that  ich  houshold  being  my 
tenaunt  there  have  vj d.  1598  J.  Dickenson  Greene  in  Cone. 
(1878)  153  The  bodyes  each-sicknesse  may  be  expelled  by 
choyce  of  sympies.  1664  Evelyn  Hal.  Hort.  (1729)  187 
Gard’ners  had  need  each  Star  as  well  to  know.. as  Sea¬ 
men.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  il  286  Each  night  we  die,  Each 
morn  are  born  anew.  1820  Keats  Lamia  572  Before  each 
lucid  panel  fuming  stood  A  censer.  1874  Morley  Com - 
promise  (1886)  123  Each  citizen  of  the  latter  is  an  incorpo¬ 
rated  member  of  the  former. 

+  b.  with  a  or  an  (one)  before  the  sb.  (=  mod. 
each,  every).  Obs.  (For  Sc.  examples  see  Ilka.) 

<7 1175  Lamb.  Horn.  87  pet  heo  sculden  offrien  of  elchan 
hiwscipe  gode  an  lomb.  c  1200  Ormin  5726  Illcan  unnclene 
lusst.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  lxxxviii[ix].  13  In  ilka  land. 
c  1350  W ill.  Palerne  51 1  Vch  a  burn  of  pis  world  worschipep 
him  one.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xxm.  19  He  dronk  of  eche 
a  diche.  1432  Test.  Ebor.  11.  (1855)  22i  I  wite  to  ilka  prest. . 
iiiij*f.  <7x456  Tourn.  Tottenham  112  in  Percy  Reliq.,  In 
ycha  stede  ther  thay  me  se. 


c.  with  one  used  absol.  (often  distributing  a 
pi.  subject  or  object ;  cf.  4).  In  mod.  use  gener¬ 
ally  superseded  by  every  one,  or  by  each  absol. 
For  Sc.  examples  see  Ilkane. 

97X  Blickl.  Horn.  127  iEt  ae^hwylcum  anum  para  hongap 
leohtfaet.  c  1200  Ormin  503  patt  illc  an  shollde  witenn  wel. 
*21225  Leg.  Kath.  57  Euchan  bi  his  euene.  *71250  Gen. 
<$•  Ex.  1379  Him  and  ilc-on  his  kamel  Wi5  watres  drinc 
ghe  quemede  wel.  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  165  With  po 
ladies  ilkone.  <7 1340  Gaw.  #  Gr.  Knt.  96  Leue  vchon  oper. 
1420  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  52,  I  will  pat  ilkon  off  pe  other 
thre  ordirs  . .  haue  x  marc.  1513  Douglas  VEneis  vii. 
vi.  55  The  fader  of  goddis  ichone.  1513  Bradshaw  St. 
Werburge  (1848)  1 13 She.  .kyssedthem ycheon.  1535 Cover- 
dale  Isa.  xiii.  14  Euery  man  shal  turne  to  his  owne  people, 
&  fle  echone.  1631  T.  Powell  Tom  All  Trades  153  Every 
each  one  respectively. 

d.  Phrases.  On  (+  in)  each  side,  *p  on  each  a 

side  :  (now  usually  =  on  both  sides ;  formerly  also 
=  on  every  side).  In  same  sense,  +  On,  in  each 
half.  Each  day :  +  used  attrib.  and  in  genitive 
case  in  sense  i  every  day  ’,  as  applied  to  clothing, 
etc.  +  Each  other  .  .  :  =  every  other  (i.  e.  every 
alternate).  .  .  +  Each  a  deal,  +  each  deal :  every 

whit,  t  Each  kins  :  of  every  kind,  every  kind  of ; 
the  northern  form  appears  in  one  word  as  Ilkin. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  xvi.  367  The.  .lord  ofdowglass  ay  Had 
spyis  out  on  ilka  syde.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  724  Wepyng 
and  sorwyng  in  yche  a  syde.  1551  Turner  Herbal  D  vja, 
It  groweth  . .  of  iche  syde  of  the  hygh  way. 

<7 1205  Lay.  14745  Bruttes  . .  heom  to-holden  in  aechere 
halue.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  19  On  euch  half  [  =  on  every  side]. 
1422  Will  of  Clanbowe  (Som.  Ho.)  Myn  echedaies  gown. 
1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  VI.  363  It  ended  in  a  com¬ 
promise  for  a  fee  each  other  time. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1364  Had  vnderstanden  wele  . .  ilk  [F. 
ilka]  dele.  *71325  Chron.  Eng.  in  Ritson  Metr.  Rom.  II. 
303  The  traitour  uchadel  Sende  hit  to  Denemarke.  *7 1400 
St.  Alexius  (Vern.)  334  Rsedde  hit  sipen  vchadel.  <71440 
Generydes  697  His  thought  was  sett  oon  hir  yche  deell. 

*2 1250  Prov.  Alfred  384  in  O.  E.  Misc.  126  Uyches  cunnes 
madmes.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  220  Ilc  kinnes  beste. 

e.  Ever  each  :  original  form  of  Every,  q.  v. 

+  2.  After  withoitt  ( buton ) :  =  Any.  Cf.  All  A.  4. 

c  897  K.  ASlfred  Gregory’s  Past.  xl.  288  Butan  selcum  ege. 
c  1175  Cott.  Horn.  227  Acenned  of  pe  feder  on  hefene  buton 
elcer  moder.  c  1300  Beket  480  Withoute  ech  delay. 

II.  Absol.  (quasi-/?wz.) 

3.  With  reference  to  a  sb.  going  before,  or  fol¬ 
lowed  by  of.  Sometimes  incorrectly  with  pi.  vb. 

*2  1000  Caedmofi's  Gen.  1521  (Gr.)  *Elc  hine  selfa  begrindep 
gastes  dugeSum.  c  1330  [see  A.  y\.  c  1386  Chaucer  Monkes 
T.  163  He  . .  maked  ech  of  hem  to  been  his  thral.  1588  J. 
Udall  Demonstr.  Disc  ip.  (Arb.)  50  If  God  do  vsually  bestow 
doctrine  and  exhortation  vpon  seuerall  persons,  wherein 
eche  is  found  to  excell.  1678  R.  Barclay  Apol.  Quakers 
xi.  §  7-  354  Each  made  it  their  work  to  retire  inwardly  to 
the  Measure  of  Grace  in  themselves.  1739  Chesterf.  Lett. 
I.  xxv.  93  Each  of  these  verses  have  five  feet.  1782  Cowper 
Gilpin  213  All  and  each  that  pass’d  that  way  Did  join  in  the 
pursuit.  1837  J.  H.  Newman  Par.  Serm.  (ed.  2)  III.  xxii. 
354  Each  has  his  own  place  marked  out  for  him.  1871  Mor¬ 
ley  Voltaire  (1886)  3  Each  did  much  to.  .purify  the  spiritual 
self-respect  of  mankind. 

4.  Distributing  a  plural  subj.  or  obj.  So  equal  each 
to  each,  said  in  Geometry  of  corresponding  parts. 

*7 1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xx.  9  pa  onfengon  hij  aelc  his 
pening.  c  1400  Beryn  83  Lo !  howe  the  clowdis  worchyn,  eche 
to  mete  his  mach.  c  1510  More  Picus  Wks.  (1557)  9/1  Eche 
of  them  after  their  deseruing.  1572  Mascall  Govt.  Cattle, 
Horses  (1627)  151  Turmerick,  long  Pepper,  graines  of  Bay- 
berries,  of  ech  a  halfe  peny  worth.  1697  Dryden  Virg. 
Georg,  iv.  258  Studious  of  Honey,  each  in  his  Degree.  1790 
Burke  Fr.  Rev.  19  His  majesty's  heirs  and  successors,  each 
in  his  time  and  order.  1840  Lardner  Geom.  164  The  com¬ 
ponent  plates  . .  being  equal  . .  each  to  each  in  magnitude. 
1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  309  The  lords  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber  [had]  a  thousand  a  year  each. 

+  b.  Each  (uninflected)  has  been  occas.  used  to 
distribute  a  pron.  in  genit.  pi. 

1615  Chapman  Odyss.  xiii.  149  Two  rocks  . .  whose  each 
strength  binds  The  boist’rous  waves  in  from  the  high-flown 
winds.  1704  Rowf.  Ulyss.  11.  i.  944  The  massie  Goblets.. 
Whose  each  capacious  Womb.  .Portended  witless  Mirth, 
c.  Often  with  reference  to  price  ;  =  apiece. 

Mod.  They  cost  sixpence  each.  I  paid  sixpence  each  for 
them. 

5.  Each  other :  used  as  a  reciprocal  pronoun  in 
acc.,  dat.,  or  genit.  case  ;  =  one  another . 

Originally  this  was  a  phrase  construed  as  in  4,  each  being 
the  subject,  and  other  (inflected  in  OE.  doerne,  bdres, 
tfSrum,  etc.)  being  governed  in  acc.,  genit.,  or  dat.  by  a  verb, 
prep.,  or  sb.  This  use  still  occurs  arch,  or  poet,  (each  to 
other ,  etc.).  The  words  have  however  long  become  a  com¬ 
pound  (cf.  Du.  elkatider),  so  that  we  can  say  to  each  other , 
of  each  other,  etc.  To  use  the  word  as  a  nom.  (‘We  know 
what  each  other  are  doing')  is  a  vulgarism  occasionally 
heard. 

a  1000  Battle  of  Maldon  234  Us  is  eallum  pearf  Smt 
ure  mghwylc  ooerne  bylde.  <71200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
149  pat  we  sholden  biwepen  ure  elch  oSres  sinne.  1258 
Proclam.  Hen.  Ill  in  Stubbs  Sel.  Chart.  388  pait  aehc 
oper  helpe  pa:t  for  to  done.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De 
P.  R.  v.  xxix.  (1495)  140  Foules  that  lyue  by  blode  ete 
not  eche  other.  1480  Caxton  Chro?i.  Eng.  ccxxiii.  222 
Thousandes  fell  to  the  grounde  eche  vp  other.  1485  Ma¬ 
lory  Arthur  11.  vi,  We  wil  helpe  eche  other.  1523  Ld. 
Berners  Froiss.  I.  cxi.  133  [He]  saluted  them  eche  after 
other.  1538  Starkey  England  i.  2  Ych  one  to  the  profyt 
of  other.  1594  T.  B.  La  Prbnaud.  Fr.  Acad.  11.  338 
Helping  eche  other  so  farre  as  wee  may.  1615  Wadsworth 
in  Bedell  Lett.  (1624)  7  How  these  two  could  be.  .members 
..participant  each  of  other.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb . 


1.  (1702)  I.  37  Justled  each  the  other  too  much.  1667  Mil- 
ton  P.  L.  iv.  682  Responsive  each  to  others  note.  1709 
Steele  Tatler  No.  47  p  2  These  Two  Lovers  seem'd,  .made 
for  each  other.  1816  J.  Wilson  City  of  Plague  11.  iii.  11 
That  we  may  see  each  other's  faces.  1821  Keats  Isabel  xxi, 
Each  unconfines  His  bitter  thoughts  to  other.  1828 
Scott  F.  M.  Perth  II.  24  To  defy  each  other  to  mortal 
combat. 

C.  Combinations. 

Certain  phrases  beginning  with  each  were  for¬ 
merly  written  as  single  words  (cf.  everybody') : 
as  each  a  dele  ( ilkadel ,  tuhadel),  each  day's  ( eche¬ 
daies ,  cf.  Sc.  ilkaday),  each  man  ( eilemon ,  eache- 
man),  each  one  ( echone ,  ichotic,  Ilkane)  ;  see  ex¬ 
amples  under  A,  B.  See  also  Ilkin. 

Each,  var.  f.  Eche  v.  Obs. 

+  Ea  ch-whe  re.  Obs.  [f.  Each  +  Where.] 
Everywhere,  in  every  part,  on  every  side. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  13981  (Trin.)  Iesus  preched  vche  where. 
*2 1541  Wyatt  Poet.  Wks.  (1861)  Each  where  where 
man  doth  live.  1553  Short  Catech.  in  Liturgies,  etc.  Edw. 
VI  (1844)  507  His  Godhead  is  in  such  sort  each  where,  that 
it  filleth  both  heaven  and  earth,  a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth. 
Poems  Wks.  (1711)  43  From  dark  sepulchres  each  where. 

Eadmede,  -mod,  var.  ff.  Edjiede,  Obs.,  hu¬ 
mility,  Edhod  a.,  humble. 

+  Ea  di,  a.  Obs .  Forms  :  1  dadis,  2-4  eadi, 
2-3  aedi,  sedi3,  edi,  eddi.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE. 
eadig  =  OSax.  6dag,  OHG.  otag,  ON.  audigr, 
wealthy,  happy,  Goth,  audags  happy,  f.  OTeut. 
*ando-7ji,  auao-z  riches  +  -go- ;  see  -Y.] 

1.  Rich,  wealthy,  luxurious. 

a  1000  Crist  1497  (Bosw.)  Earm  ic  wses  . .  5zet  Su  wurde 
eadig.  *71175  La?nb.  Horn.  115  pet  he  mid  woh3e  ne  of- 
sitte  ne  ermne  ne  eadine.  *2  1200  Moral  Ode  227  in  Lamb. 
Horn.  173  UnderstondeS  nu  to  me  edi  [ other  MSS.  eadi, 
edye,  midi]  men  and  arme.  *'1205  Lay.  2361  An  eorS-hus 
eadi  &  feier. 

2.  Happy,  fortunate,  well-omened.  Also,  Blessed, 
saintly  ;  said  of  persons  and  their  actions. 

*■825  Vesp.  Psalter  cxviii.  (cxix-.)  1  Eadge  unwemme  in 
wege.  *2  1000  Guthlac  (Gr.)  147  Si5San  biorg  gestmh  Eadig 
oretta.  c  1175  Lamb.  Hotn.  47  ^Edie  and  blessede  beon 
alle  peo  pe  ihered  godes  weordes  and  heom  athalde5.  *2  1225 
A?icr.  R.  142  Heo  holden  hire  up  mid  hore  lif  holinesse,  ant 
mid  hore  eadie  bonen.  *1250  Gen,  §  Ex.  2086  ‘  Me  wore 
leuere,'  quad  Ioseph,  ‘  Of  eddi  dremes  rechen  swep.'  c  1315 
Shoreham  129  The  eadi  levedy  [ i.e .  the  Blessed  Virgin]. 

Hence  f  JEdi^le^c  (Orm.)  [see  -lock.],  hap¬ 
piness,  prosperity.  +  Eadily  adv.,  in  a  blessed 
or  fortunate  manner.  Eadiness,  happiness, 
prosperity ;  blessedness. 

a  1000  Beowulf  {Gr.)  100  Swa  pa  driht-guman  dreamum 
lifdon  eadiglice.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hotn.  33  pe  fulle  edi- 
nesse  of  paradis.  c  1200  Ormin  5706  pe  sexte  seollpess  aedi3- 
le33c.  *2  1225  Ancr.  R.  328  Edmodnesse  eadiliche  bigileS 
ure  Louerd.  a  1240  Ureisrm  in  Cott.  Ho7ti.  189  pu  hauest 
pin  edinesse,  and  ti  muchele  heh-schipe. 

Eadish,  obs.  form  of  Eddish. 

tEa'dness.  obs.  Forms:  1  eadnis,  2  ed- 
nesse.  [OE.  eadnis,  f.  cad  wealth  =  OHG.  St,  Sd, 
ON.  attdr OTeut.  *amto-m,  aufo-z ;  see  -ness. 
(The  OE.  ead  adj.  wealthy  is  of  doubtful  genuine¬ 
ness.)  Cf.  Eadi,  Eadiness.]  Happiness,  luxury. 

a  1000  Runic  Poems  (Gr.)  4  Os  by<S.  .eorla  gehwam  eadnis 
and  tohyht.  *11200  Trin.  Coll.  Hotn.  75  Ednesse  letteS  [>e 
mannes  shrifte. 

Eager,  var.  form  of  Eagre,  tidal  wave. 

Eager  (?’gai),  a.  Forms :  3-7  egre,  4-5 
egor,  egyr,  4-6  egir,  5  eegre,  5-6  aygre,  6 
eigre,  eygre,  eger,  egar,  aeygre,  7  segre,  6- 
eager.  [a.  OF.  aigre  sharp,  keen,  sour  L.  acre-m 
acc.  of  acer  sharp,  pungent,  swift,  strenuous. 

(Senses  i,  2,  4,  5  are  taken  from  Fr. ;  6  seems  a  specially 
Eng.  development.)] 

I.  Of  material  things  or  physical  conditions. 

f  1.  Pungent,  acrid,  keen  to  the  taste  or  other 
senses.  Of  medicines  :  Sharp  or  violent  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Of  diseases :  Acute,  severe.  Obs. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  (1868)  i.v.25  A  more  my^ty  and  more 
egre  medicine.  1544  Phaer  Regi77i.  Lyfe  (1546)  I  j,  Those 
diseases  are  excedynge  egre,  sharp  and  almost  importable 
of  peyne.  1574  Newton  Health  Mag.  14  To  mingle,  .sweete 
and  toothsome  with  sower  and  eigre.  *:  1600  Shaks.  Sonn. 
cxviii,  To  make  our  appetites  more  keene  With  eager  com¬ 
pounds  we  our  pallat  vrge.  1601  Holland  Pliny  xix.  v, 
Of  all  this  bulbous  kind,  the  Sea-onyon  is  reputed  chiefe. . 
there  is  not  any  more  segre  and  biting  than  it. 

b.  Said  of  cold  (after  quot.  1602). 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  iv.  2  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager 
ayre.  2854;.  Kennedy  Swallow  B.  (i860)  100  Imparted  an 
eager  chilliness  to  the  atmosphere.  1884  Stevenson  New 
Arab.  Nts.  180  The  eager  air  of  the  seaside. 

+  c.  fig.  Of  words  :  Biting,  keen.  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Melibeus'  p  212  Thou  shalt  rather . . 
flee  fro  the  sweete  wordes  of  flaterynge  preiseres  than  fro 
the  egre  wordes  of  thy  freend.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hitt.  VI,  11. 
vi.  68  Vex  him  with  eager  Words.  —  Rich.  II,  1.  i.  49  The 
bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues. 

f  2.  spec .  Sour,  acid,  tart.  Obs.  [So  Fr.  aigre.] 

c  1350  Med.  MS.  in  Arch&ol.  XXX.  352  Eysyl  or  egyr 
wyn.  *11460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  4  Corrupt  wiyn,  [>at  is, 
rotyn,  but  not  egre.  1575  Art  of  PI ant  Big  39  The  wylde 
and  eager  Cherry  tree.  1602  Shaks.  Ha?n.  1.  v.  69  It  doth 
posset  And  curd  like  Aygre  droppings  into  Milke.  *21717 
Parnell  Hcrf7iit  39  Bread  of  the  coursest  sort,  with  eager 
wine.  1727  Bradley  Fa7tt.  Diet.  I.  s.  v.  Brewmg,  It  was 
hard  to  brew  Drink  which  would  be  fine  before  it  was  eager. 


EAGER. 
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EAGLE. 


3.  +  a.  Of  a  cutting  instrument :  Sharp  {obs. 
rare.)  b.  techn.  Of  certain  tools  :  ‘  Biting  *  keenly. 

c  i6ix  Chapman  Iliad,  x.  150  The  eager  razor’s  edge. 
1831  J.  Holland  Manuf.  Metals  II.  139  [The  tool  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  figure]  is  what  the  artisan  calls  an  eager  tool, 
and  is  used  for  roughing  the  work ;  it  has  a  . .  semicircular 
edge,  so  formed  as  to  bite  keenly, 
f  4.  Of  metals  :  Imperfectly  tempered,  brittle. 
Obs.  [So  Fr.  aigre ,  opposed  to  doux. ] 

1580  North  Plutarch  378  The  Iron  Coyn  of  Sparta,  .was 
so  eager  and  brittle  by  means  of  this  temper,  that,  etc.  1690 
Locke  Hum .  Und.  in.  vi.  §35  Gold  will  be  sometimes  so 
eager  . .  that  it  will  as  little  endure  the  Hammer  as  Glass 
itself.  1763-6  W.  Lewis  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIII.  78  note , 
Iron  or  steel,  .render  gold  hard  and  eager. 

II.  Of  living  beings  or  their  attributes. 

+  5.  Strenuous,  ardent,  impetuous  ;  fierce,  angry. 
Said  of  persons,  their  actions  and  attributes. 
Obs. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  80  pis  Britones  were  so  egre.  .[?at  \>o  Ro- 
maynes  and  here  kyng  gonne  fie  atte  laste.  c  1380  Sir 
Ferumb.  144  Roland  answerede  wyp  egre  mod.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  5445  Ymasus,  yrfull,  egor  of  wilie.  1475  Bk. 
Noblesse ,  Cruell  and  egre  werre.  1485  Malory  Arthur 
1.  xiv  (1817)  With  an  egyr  countenaunce.  1513  Douglas 
/Eneis  ix.  xi.  28  Egyr  of  thar  wyllis.  1555  Fardle  Facions 
Pref.  1 7  Echone  contendeth  with  eigre  mode  and  bitter 
dispute.  1610  Holland  Camden  s  Brit.  11.  137  His  most 
aegre  enemy.  1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  ix.  §  1.  298  Glut  the 
eagerest  malice.  1733  Cheyne  Eng.  Malady  11.  viii.  §7 
(1734)  201  When  the  Conflict,  .is  very  hot,  brisk,  and  eager, 
we  all  agree  to  call  it  a  Fever. 

f  b.  Of  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  :  Fierce,  savage. 
Also  transf.  Obs. 

C1386  Chaucer  Clerkcs  T.  1143  Egre  as  is  a  Tygre.  1530 
Palsgr.  311/1  Egar,  fierce,  .as  a  wyld  beest  is.  1583  Stany- 
hurst  y Eneis  1.  (Arb.)  21  The  southwynd  merciles  eager. 

6.  Of  persons  :  Full  of  keen  desire  or  appetite; 
impatiently  longing  to  do  or  obtain  something. 
Const,  inf.  ;  after ,  for ,  f  of  (the  thing  desired) ; 
about ,  in,  +  upon  (a  task,  matter,  or  concern). 
Also  of  desires  or  appetites  :  Intense,  impatient. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3753  Menelay  the  mighty  was.. 
Auntrus  in  armys,  eger  of  wer.  1561  Norton  &  Sackv. 
Gorboduc  1008  After  bloud  so  eigre  were  thy  thirst.  1596 
Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  viii.  6  Eger  greedinesse.  1647  Claren¬ 
don  Hist.  Reb.  1.  I.  40  He.. found  others  to  be  less  eager 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  Friendship.  1695  Blackmore  Pr. 
Arth.  ix.  432  Eager  of  fame,  and  of  the  promis’d  Prize. 
1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  319  The  Captain  was  so  eager 
. .  that  he  could  hardly  have  Patience  to  let  him  come  so 
near  as  to  be  sure  of  him.  1732  Law  Serious  C.  xii.  (ed.  2) 
189  He  is  eager  upon  it.  1751  Johnson  Rambl.  No.  153P5 
Eager  of  any  intelligence  that  might  increase  it.  1759 
Robertson  Hist.  Scot.  I.  11.  133  She  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  eager  and  impatient  temper  of  the  nation.  1769 
—  Chas.  V,  III.  vii.  2  He  was  eager  for  war.  1793 
Burke  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  177,  I  am  not  now  so  eager  about 
your  coming  to  town  as  I  was.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog. 
I.  201  The  enemy,  .being  eager  in  plundering  the  baggage 
of  the  dead.  1836  Tiiirlwall  Greece  III.  xix.  106  They 
are  . .  eager  for  foreign  expeditions.  1849  Ruskin  Sev. 
Lamps  v.  §  10.  146  How  much  of  imperfection,  .the  eyes  of 
those  eager  builders  could  endure.  1883  Mattch.  Exam. 
26  Nov.  4/2  Makers  are  not  eager  to  book  fresh  orders. 

b.  Of  actions,  gestures,  looks,  etc.  ;  Character¬ 
ized  by  or  manifesting  alacrity  or  impatient  desire. 

Phrases  like  eager  conflict,  pursuit ,  originally  belonged 
rather  to  5,  but  modern  feeling  connects  them  with  this  sense. 

1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  11.  645  Early  Visitants,  With 
eager  Eyes  devouring.  .The  breathing  Figures  of  Corinth¬ 
ian  Brass.  1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  ii.  §  16  Wks.  1871  II. 
84  Those  gentlemen  who  are  called  men  of  pleasure,  from 
their  eager  pursuit  of  it.  1853  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  in. 
xi.  (1876)  131  An  epistle  abounding  with  the  most  earnest 
and  eager  controversy.  1866  G.  Macdonald  A  tin.  Q.  Neighb. 
xiii.  (1878)  253  The  unconsciously  eager  way  in  which  he 
looked  at  the  eatables.  1873  Buckle  Civilis.  viii.  457  Eager 
in  upholding  rights  of  kings. 

+  7.  spec.  Hungry  (,?orig.  techn.  in  Falconry). 
Of  the  eyes  :  Hungry-looking.  Obs. 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Cvj,  The  hawke  will  be  very  eegre 
and  gleetous  of  the  seekeness.  1575  Turberv.  Bk.  Falconrie 
160  When  your  falcons  be  skoured  and  cleane  so  as  beyng 
sharp  set  they  may  be  called  hungrie  hawkes,  or  as  faulco- 
ners  tearme  them  eagre  hawkes.  1693  W.  Robertson 
Phraseol.  Gen.  516  Eager  or  sharp  set,  i.e.  hungry.  1712 
Steele  Sped.  No.  266  P2  Her  eyes  were  wan  and  eager. 
1766  Anstey  Bath  Guide  v.  75  Your  Frenchman  so  eager. 
With  all  his  Soup  Meagre. 

III.  Comb.,  as  eager-cyed,  - hearted ,  -looking 
adjs. ;  also  +  eager-dulce,  -sweet  a.,  acid  and 
sweet.  [Cf.  Aigbe-doux,  Agbodolce.] 

1820  Keats  Eve  St.  Agues  iv,  The  carved  angels,  ever 
eager-eyed.  1805  Wordsw.  lucid.  Favourite  Dog  11  Every 
dog  is  eager-hearted.  1825  Bro.  Jonathan  II.  77  His  eager- 
looking  red  eyes.  1548  Udall  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  3  a,  The 
eagredulce  sauce  of  the  paraphrase.  Ibid.  Pref.  5  b,  If  with 
vinegre  it  be  made  eagredulce.  Ibid.  3  Eagredulce.  1616 
Surfl.  &  Markh.  Countr.  Farm  416  As  concerning  Ciders 
. .  the  eager  sweet  are  much  better  . .  than  the  harsh  sweet. 

+  Ea  ger,  v.  Obs.  Also  4-5  egren.  [ad.  OF. 
aigrier,  aigroier ;  cf.  prec.]  trans.  To  excite, 
irritate,  provoke;  in  quot.  1581  to  irritate  physic¬ 
ally  ;  also  refl.  to  become  exasperated. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  (1868)  iv.  vi.  141  pe  nature  of  som 
man  is  so  . .  vncouenable  pat . .  pouerte .  .my^te  raper  egren 
hym  to  done  felonies,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7329  He  angurt 
hym  full  euyll,  &  egerd  hym  with.  1581  Mulcaster  Posi¬ 
tions  xvi.  (1887)  77  They  that  be  gawled  or  byled  within, 
may  neither  runne  nor  wrastle,  for  eagering  the  inward. 


Eagerly  (rgaili),  adv.  [f.  Eager  a.  +  -ly2.] 

+  1.  Sharply,  pungently,  keenly ;  violently,  harshly, 
severely.  Obs. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xix.  376  panne  welled  water  for 
wikked  werkes,  Egerlich  ernynge  out  of  mennes  eyen. 
c  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  82  The  more  thesynne  is  ab- 
hominable  the  egerlyer  thei  be  tempted  bi  the  deuelle.  1480 
Caxton  Ovid’s  Met.  xi.  xxi,  I  am  more  aigrely  tempested, 
than  he  was  wyth  the  flood es  of  the  see.  1553  Bale  Voca- 
cyon  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  I.  341  Within  ii  dayes  after 
was  I  sick  agayn,  so  egerly,  etc.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks 
(1621)  650  Raine,  which  frose  so  eagerly  . .  that  it  seemed 
the  depth  of  Winter  had .  .been  come  in. 

f  b.  To  bear  eagerly  [tr.  acide  ferre,  Vulg.  ;  cf. 
also  Lat.  aegre  ferre,  which  may  have  been  some¬ 
times  confused]  :  to  take  amiss,  be  grieved  at.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Ecclus.  iv.  9  Egreli  or  heuyly  bere  thou  not 
in  thi  soule.  1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.)  1.  xxxv. 
(1495)  29  a/i,  Whyche  thynge . . Cypryan  bare  aygrely.  1598 
Chapman  Iliad  1. 99  Agamemnon  rose,  eagerly  bearing  all. 

+  2.  Angrily,  fiercely,  bitterly,  malignantly.  Obs. 
1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xvi.  64  Egrelich  he  loked  on  me. 
c  1450  Lonelich  Grail  xxxvii.  698  A  lyown  that  loked  ful 
egerlye.  1600  B.  Jonson  Sil.  Worn.  11.  ii.  81  Him  she  loves 
most,  she  wilf  seeme  to  hate  eagerliest. 

3.  Impetuously,  swiftly.  ^Now  only  in  phrases 
like  eagerly  pursuing,  which  approach  sense  4). 

1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  39  To  pe  cite  pei  went  egrely,  & 
did  po  kynges  fle.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  vi.  427  Douglas  . . 
full  egirly  Assalit.  c  1450  Merlin  x.  158  He.  .rode  a-gein 
hym  full  egerly.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII ,  hi.  ii.  240  How 
eagerly  ye  follow  my  disgraces.  1655  Earl  Orrery  Par- 
then.  (1676)  23  Who  were  eagerly  pursuing  the  Parthians. 

4.  In  an  eager  manner ;  with  impatient  desire, 
promptitude,  or  alacrity. 

1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  v.  iii.  7  Brutus  . .  hauing  some  ad- 
uantage  on  Octauius,  Tooke  it  too  eagerly.  1719  De  Foe 
Crusoe  (1840)  II.  viii.  184  Eagerly  hungry.  1781  Gibbon 
Decl.  <5*  F.  III.  1 14  The  oath  of  fidelity  was  eagerly  taken  by 
every  order  of  the  state.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III. 
546  An  unprincipled  minister  eagerly  accepted  the  services 
of  these  mercenaries.  1867  Smiles  Huguenots  Eng.  x.  (1880) 
156  Thanksgivings,  .in  which  the  people  eagerly  took  part. 

Eagerness  (f 'gomes).  [f.  Eager  a.  +  -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  Eager. 
f  1.  a.  Pungency  of  taste,  b.  Acidity,  sourness. 
1490  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)  112  Alle  maner  auenturs 
. .  of  alle  the  sayd  wynes,  lecage  forth  and  egirnesse  of 
the  same  oonly  excepte.  1558  Warde  tr.  Alexis’  Seer.  (1568) 
106  a,  Sugre  for  to  moderate  the  eygrenesse  of  the  Alome. 
1601  Holland  Pliny  xix.  viii,  Senvie.  .stewed  in  some  con¬ 
venient  liquor,  in  such  sort,  as  a  man  shal  not.  .complaine 
of  any  eagernesse  that  it  hath.  1713  Loud.  <$*  Country 
Brew.  11.  (1743)  104  By.  .Boiling,  the  Wort  is.  .more  able  to 
resist  Eagerness  and  Putrefaction. 

+  2.  Acerbity,  bitterness,  irritability.  Obs. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  4  Ire,  egrenesse,  and  feersnesse  is 
holden  for  a  vertu  in  the  lion.  1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps. 
xviii.  I.  56  Saul  had  persecuted  him  with  greater  furie  and 
egrenesse  than  all  the  rest.  1624  Bedell  Lett.  ii.  47  This 
eagrenesse  is  not  mutuall. 

t  3.  Of  metals :  Defective  temper,  brittleness. 
1622  Malynes  Anc.  Law-Merch.  289  It  taketh  away  the 
eagrenesse  of  Brasse. 

4.  Keenness,  swiftness. 

1831  J.  Holland  Manuf.  Metals  I.  290  These  stones 
[grindstones  for  cutlery]  are  of  a  peculiar  grit,  and  cut  with 
great  eagerness. 

f  5.  Impetuosity,  fierceness.  Obs. 

c  1400  Melayne  915  Aftir  armours  he  askede  tytte,  For 
egernesse he  loughe.  1485  Malory  Arthur  1.  xv  (1817)  They 
were  so  couragyous  that  many  Knyghtes  shoke.  .for  egrenes. 
1665  Manley  Grotius’  Lo^u-C.  IVarrs  417  Nor  the  Sea 
it  self,  can  put  a  stop  to  their  [bears’]  eagerness.  1678 
Earl  Murray  in  Lauderdale  Pap.  (1885)  III.  lxxx.  131 
The  Kinge  . .  becaem  paell  and  he  shouke  withe  eagernes. 

6.  Keenness  of  appetite  or  desire  ;  impatient  haste 
to  do  or  obtain  something.  Const,  of,  for,  or  inf. 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  A  vij  b,  Mony  an  hawke  for  eger¬ 
nesse  when  he  shulde  nomme  a  fowle  he  seesith  bot  the 
federis.  1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  (1869)  239  Industrie  is 
a  liuely  and  vnweried  search  and  occupation  in  honest  things, 
egernesse  is  an  appetite  in  base  and  small  matters.  1665 
Boyle  Occas.  Refl.  (1675)69  We.  .find  not.  .that  Satisfaction 
. .  that  the  Eagerness  of  our  unruly  Appetites  promises  us. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  Ded.,  An  eagerness  of  Learning 
more.  1741  Richardson  Pamela  1. 18  ‘  What  say’st  thou  my 
Girl?’  said  he,  with  some  Eagerness.  1870  Bryant  Homer 
I.  vi.  184  Let  no  man  through  eagerness  for  spoil  Linger 
behind  the  rest. 

Eagle  (rg’l),  sb.  Forms  :  4-7  egle,  5  egylle, 
6  aegle,  6-7  segle,  6-  eagle  ;  also  4-5  a  negle, 
neggle.  [ME.  egle,  a.  OF.  egle,  aigle  =  Pr.  aigla, 
It.  aquila,  Sp.,  Pg.  aguila L.  aquila. ] 

1.  The  name  commonly  given  to  any  of  the 
larger  Diurnal  Birds-of-prey  which  are  not  Vul¬ 
tures  ;  though  some  birds  are  accounted  Eagles  by 
ornithologists  which  are  smaller  than  certain 
Buzzards.  Two  species  of  Eagle  are  natives  of 
Britain  ;  the  Golden  Eagle  ( Aquila  chrysaetus ), 
almost  confined  in  these  islands  to  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and  the  Sea,  or 
White-tailed  Eagle  ( Haliaetus  albicilla)  found  on 
the  coasts  of  the  same  countries.  Much  resembling 
the  latter  is  the  Bald  or  White-headed  Eagle 
(//.  leucocephalus) ,  the  emblematic  bird  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  strength,  keen  vision,  graceful  and  powerful  flight  of 
the  eagle  are  proverbial,  and  have  given  to  him  the  title  of 
I  the  king  of  birds. 


c  1380  Wyclif  Serm.  xxx.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  no  Lyke  to  a 
fleynge  egle.  1382  —  Jer.  iv.  13  Swiftere  than  eglis  his 
hors,  c  147s  Voc.  in  Wr-Wiilcker  701  liec  aquila,  a  negylle. 
I  bid.  761  A  egyle.  1535  Coverdale  Obad.  4  Though  thou 
wentest  vp  as  hye  as  the  Aegle.  1606  Holland  Sueton. 
81  An  Aigle  snatched  a  peece  of  bread  out  of  his  hand.  1607 
Shaks.  Timon  tv.  iii.  224  These  moyst  Trees,  That  haue 
out-liu’d  the  Eagle.  1766  Pennant  Zool.  (1768)  1. 123  Eagles 
are  remarkable  for  their  longevity.  1862  Lowell  Poet. 
tVks.  (1879)  391/2  Ninety  miles  off  as  the  eagle  flies.  1878 
Browning  La  Saisiaz  25  Can  I  make  my  eye  an  eagle’s? 

b.  with  prefixed  word  defining  the  species. 

1688  I.  Clayton  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  989  The  largest  I 

take  to  be  that  they  call  the  Grey  Eagle.  1790  Pennant 
Tour  in  Scotl.  II.  24  Sea  Eagles  breed  in  ruined  towers, 
but  quit  the  country  in  winter  ;  the  black  eagles  continue 
there  the  whole  year.  1803  Pic  Nic  No.  6  (1806)  I.  224 
The  fierce  bald-eagle,  tyrant  of  thy  native  woods.  1865 
Gould  Birds  of  Australia  I.  9  The  natural  disposition  of 
the  Wedge-tailed  Eagle  leads  it  to  frequent  the  interior 
portion  of  the  country. 

c.  fig.  (often  with  allusion  to  2  a,  b.) 

1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  v.  v.  473  Our  princely  Eagle  Th’  Im- 
periall  Caesar.  1664  Marvell  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  126 
Those  two  Sonnes  of  the  Russian  Eagle.  1821  Shelley 
Hellas  47  Russia’s  famish’d  eagles  Dare  not  to  prey  beneath 
the  crescent’s  light.  1847  Tennyson  Princ.  iv.  64  Hope,  a 
poising  eagle. 

2.  A  figure  of  the  bird  used  for  any  purpose : 

a.  as  an  ensign  in  the  Roman  army,  and  as  an 
ensign  and  badge  in  the  French  army  under  the 
empire. 

?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  360  Hys  egle  to  touche,  pat  borne  es 
in  his  banere.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  273  Caius  Marius. . 
ordained,  that  the  legions  . .  should  haue  the  Egle  for 
their  standard.  1720  Ozell  Vertot’s  Rom.  Rep.  II.  xi.  161 
Cinna  flatter’d  Valerius,  .that  Sylla’s  Soldiers,  .would  soon 
desert  to  his  Eagles.  1812  Wellington  Disp.  21,  24  July 
in  Examiner  24  Aug.  535/2  The  Eagles  and  Colours  taken 
from  the  enemy.  1815  J.  W.  Croker  in  Papers  (1884)  I.iii. 
73  The  broken  eagles  which  the  French  soldiers  wore  on 
the  fronts  of  their  caps.  1862  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  (1865) 
IV.  xxxviii.  348  Their  eagles  were  retained  as  trophies. 

b.  as  an  armorial  bearing  ;  esp.  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  and  of  the  various  modern  em¬ 
pires,  as  the  Austrian,  French,  German,  and  Rus¬ 
sian.  Also  as  the  badge  of  an  order  of  knighthood. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Monkes  T.  393  The  feeld  of  snow,  with 
thegle  of  blak  ther-Inne.  1705  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4182/1  A 
new  Order  of  Knighthood,  called  the  Order  of  the  White 
Eagle.  1707  Ibid.  No.  4354/2  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the 
Prussian  Eagle.  1845  S.  Austin  tr.  Ranke’s  Hist.  Ref. 

I.  1.  149  The  . .  cities  . .  which  bear  the  imperial  eagle  in 
their  arms. 

c.  as  the  sign  (or  appellation)  of  an  inn. 

1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (1852)  75  At  the  syne  of  the 
Eggylle. 

3.  Applied  to  certain  objects  made  in  the  form 
of  an  eagle ;  such  as  a  brass  (or  wooden)  lectern 
in  a  church  ;  the  ampulla  containing  the  anointing 
oil  used  at  coronations  ;  a  clasp  for  a  belt,  etc. 

1766  Entick  London  IV.  213  The  reader’s  desk  is  an  in¬ 
closure  . .  in  which  is  a  . .  brass  pillar  supporting  an  eagle. 
1820  A.  Taylor  Glory  of  Regal.  61  A  spoon  into  which  the 
oil  is  poured  from  the  beak  of  the  eagle.  1836  Parker 
Gloss.  Archit.  I.  287  A  common  form  for  brass  lecterns,  .is 
that  of  an  eagle,  .with  wings  expanded  to  receive  the  book. 
1842  Tennyson  Godiva  43  She  ..  Unclasp’d  the  wedded 
eagles  of  her  belt.  1852  Thackeray  Esmond  it.  vi,  Mr. 
Tusher.  .read  from  the  eagle. 

4.  The  asterism  Aquila,  one  of  the  northern 
constellations.  +  Eagle -star,  Altair  or  a  Aquiloe. 

1551  Recorde  Cast.  Knosvl.  264  Towarde  the  southe,  is 
the  Egle,  includynge  9  starres.  1601  Holland  Pliny 

II.  522  From  the  Egle-star.  1868  Lockyer  Heavens  (ed.  3) 
329  In  the  west  appears  Atair,  in  the  Eagle. 

5.  A  coin  bearing  the  image  of  the  bird  ;  spec. 
a  coin  of  base  metal  current  in  England  at  the 
accession  of  Edward  I ;  a  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States,  value  ten  dollars.  Double-eagle  :  a  U.  S. 
coin  worth  twenty  dollars. 

[ c  1350  W.  Hemingburgh  Chronicon  (1849)  II.  187  Monetas 
. .  pessimi  metalli,  pollardorum,  crocardorum  . .  aquilarum, 
etc  ]  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Sufp.  s.v.,  He . .  decry'd  the  use  of 
these  Eagles,  and  other  the  like  kinds  of  base  coin,  a  1850 
Rossetti  Dante  Circ.  1.  (1874)  209  Quite  a  glut  of  eagle- 
pieces.  i860  Bartlett  Diet.  Amer.  s.v.,  There  are  also 
double-eagles  of  twenty  dollars,  as  well  as  half  and  quarter- 
eagles. 

6.  Sea  Eagle-.  +a.  properly  the  White-tailed 
Eagle  {Haliaetus  albicilla),  which  older  writers 
confounded  with  the  Osprey  or  so-called  Fishing 
Eagle.  Pennant,  Brit.  Zool.  (1766)  I4°’  refers  to 
Sibbald  as  having  applied  this  name  to  the  Skua. 

1766  Pennant  Brit.  Zool.  63. 

b.  a  species  of  Skate,  Myliobates  marginata. 
[So  Fr.  aigle  de  iner ;  see  quot.] 

1847  Carpenter  Zool.  §  584  The  Myliobates  receives  its 
common  name  of  Sea-eagle  from  having  the  pectoral  fins 
of  extreme  breadth,  so  that  it  much  resembles  a  bird  of  prey 
with  its  wings  expanded. 

•f-  7.  Arch.  The  gable  of  a  house  ;  the  pediment 
of  a  temple,  [transl.  L.  aquila,  Gr.  derds,  a.tTaifia.'] 
1682  Wheler  Journ.  Greece  v.  360  The  Figures  of  the 
Front,  which  the  Antients  called  the  Eagle.  Ibid.  388  On 
the  highest  point  of  the  Eagle  is  a  broad  Stone  laid.  1751 
Chambers  Cycl.  s.v. 

t  8.  Cant.  ‘  The  winning  Gamester  ’  {New  Cant. 
Diet.  1725).  Obs. 
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9.  Angling.  A  kind  of  artificial  fly. 

1867  K  Francis  Angling  x.  (1880)  360  There  are  two 
Eagles,  the  grey  and  yellow. 

10.  Con ib.  a.  attrib.,  as  eagle-bark ,  - claw ,  -eye, 
-flight,  -height,  -plume,  -plumage,  -radiance,  -speed, 
-spirit,  - standard ;  b.  objective,  as  eagle-baffling 
adj.,  -bearer-,  c.  parasynthetic  deriv.,as  eagle-billed, 
-pinioned,  -sighted, -winged adjs. ;  eagle-like  adj. and 
adv.  Also  eagle-cock,  a  weather-cock ;  eagle- 
fisher,  the  Osprey ;  +  eagle-flower,  the  Balsam 
(Impatiens  Balsamina)  ;  eagle  -  ray,  -skate  ( = 
sense  6  b)  ;  +  eagle-wit,  a  person  of  penetrating 
intellect.  Also  Eagle-eyed,  -hawk,  -owl,  -stone. 

1821  Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  1.  i.  20  This  wall  of  *eagle- 
baffling  mountain.  1875  Browning  Aristoph.  Apol.  Ais- 
khulos’  bronze-throat  ^eagle-bark  at  blood.  1658  Rowland 
Motifet's  T/ieat.  Ins.  939  The  mouth  forked  and  *Eagle- 
bili'd.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  X95  *Eagle-claw  trap. 
1667  E.  Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  1.  in.  x.  (1743)  213  On 
it  was  a  Cross,  .and  on  that  an  "Eagle-cock  of  Copper  gilt. 
[1603  Chettle,  etc.  Patient  Grissil  (1841)  12  Women  have 

*  eagle's  eyes  To  pry  even  to  the  heart.]  1819  J.  Q.  Adams 
in  C.  Davies  Metr.  Syst.  hi.  (1871)  120  The  eagle  eyes  of 
informers.  1855  Longf.  Hia.iv.  x.  145  Hiawatha,  .hardly 
touched  his  ^eagle-feathers  As  he  entered  at  the  doorway. 
1849  c.  St.  John  Tour  Sut/ild.  I.  24  A  shepherd  told  us 
of  a  nest  of  the  *Eagle  Fisher.  1851  Gallenga  tr.  Mariotti's 
Italy  337  *Eagle-flight  of  genius  was  out  of  the  question 
with  him.  1786  Chambers  Cycl.  (ed.  Rees)  s.  v.  Balsamine , 
The  other  [species]  is  from  China,  .most  commonly  called 
the  immortal  *eagle-flower.  1741  Compl.  Pam. -Piece  11. 
iii.  386  Trees  and  Shrubs  which  are  now  in  Flower,  as  . . 
Genistella,  Eagle  Flower.  1884  Tennyson  Bechet  29  At 
such  an  ^eagle-height  I  stand,  a  1600  J.  Bryan  Ps.  cxxvii. 
in  Farr’s  S.  P.  335  ^Eagle-like  his  fame  shall  mount,  a  1626 
R.  Harris  Hezekiali  s  Recov,  (1630)  29  Good  men  will  bless 
God  for  an  eagle-like  body.  1800  Burns  Whs.  III.  301 
Dangers,  *eagle-pinioned,  bold,  Soar  around  each  cliffy 
hold.  1811  Scott  Roderick  28  Morena’s  *eagle-plume 
adorned  his  crest.  1813  Scott  Trierm,  11.  ix,  *Eagle-plum- 
age  deck’d  her  hair.  1717  Fenton  Poems  160  (Jod.)The 
nectar’d  sweets  supply  *Eagle-radiance  to  the  faded  eye. 
1856  Gosse  Marine  Zool.  11.  151  Myliobatis  (Cuv.)  *Eagle 
Ray.  Head  projecting ;  pectorals  extended  like  wings.  1588 
Shaks.  L.L.L.  iv.  iii.  226  What  peremptory  *Eagle-sighted 
eye  Dares  looke?  1637  Heywood  Roy.  Kings  1.  i.  Wks.  1874 
VI.  7,  I  was  borne  Eagle-sighted,  and  to  gaze  In  the  Suns 
fore-head.  1641  J.  Jackson  True  Evattg.  T.  11.  113  S.  John 
having  written  his  Eagle-sighted  Gospel.  1882  St.  James's 
Gaz.  15  Mar.  6/1  The  formidable  sting-ray,  *eagle-skate,  or 
there.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  1.  413  Abrupt,  with  ^eagle-speed 
she  cut  the  sky.  1817  Byron  Lament  Tasso  2  *Eagle-spirit 
of  a  child  of  song.  1811  Scott  Roderick  42  On  *eagle- 
standards  and  on  arms  he  gazed.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  1. 
iii.  129  The  *eagle-winged  pride  Of  sky-aspiring  and  am¬ 
bitious  thoughts.  1675  J.  Smith  Chr.  Relig.  Appeal  11.  12 
The  Eagle-wing’d  Evangelist.  1864  Pusey  Led.  Daniel 
iii.  1 12  The  eagle- winged  lion  of  Daniel.  1665  Glanvill 
Seeps.  Sci.  xx,  129  Aristotle  would  have  fainted  before  he 
had  flown  half  so  far,  as  that  *  Eagle- wit  [  Descartes]. 

Eagle  (rg’l),  v.  nonce-wd,  [f.  the  sb.]  intr. 
To  fly  as  an  eagle.  Also,  To  eagle  it. 

1652  Benlowes  Theoph.  To  my  fancy ,  fyc.f  Eagling  ’bove 
transitory  Sphears.  1868  R.  Buchanan  IVallace  1.  ii, 
Thou’dst  play  the  eagle  in  thy  borrowed  plumage ;  Whose 
are  the  feathers  wherewith  thou  wouldst  eagle  it  ? 

+  Ea*gled,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  or  nonce-wd.  [f.  Eagle 
sb.  +-ed^.]  a.  Furnished  with  the  image  of  an 
eagle  ;  having  an  eagle  or  eagles,  b.  Resembling 
an  eagle  in  form  or  action  ;  eagle-like. 

1618  Bolton  Floras  (1636 )  296  Hee  carried  upon  his  own 
shoulders  the  Eagled  Ensigne  into  the  Camp.  1660  Water- 
house^  rms  Sp  A  rm.  1 15  Souldiers  haue  the  start  of  Scholars 
in  their  Eagled  strength. 

Ea-gle-ey  ed,  a.  [see  Eagle  io  c.]  Having 
an  eye  like  an  eagle  ;  keen-sighted,  lit.  and  fig. 

1601  Bp.  Barlow  Eagle  Body  (1609)  E  iva,  Faith,  being 
Eagle  eyed,  can  . .  see  the  maiestie  of  God.  1625  Hart 
Anat.  Ur.  ir.  iii.  65  The  most  eagle-eyed  Physitian.  a  1703 
Burkitt  On  N.  T.  John  viii.  n  It  is  a  false  zeal  that  is 
eagle-eyed  abroad,  and  blind  at  home.  1800  Weems  Wash¬ 
ington  v.  (1877)  35  The  eagle-eyed  friendship  of  Mr.  Waller 
quickly  discovered  him. 

Eagle-hawk.  Transl.  of  Fr.  aigle-autour, 
Cuvier’s  name  for  a  South  American  bird  of  prey  of 
the  genus  Morphnus,  called  Spizaetus  by  Vieillot. 

The  name  is  found  in  Griffith’s  transl.  (1829)  of  Cuvier’s 
Rdgne  Animal ,  but  never  came  into  English  use. 

Ea  gle-ow  l.  A  nocturnal  bird  of  prey  ( Bubo 
ignavus),  the  largest  of  the  Owl  tribe  inhabiting 
Europe. 

1678  Ray  Willughby's  Ornith.  99  The  great  Horn-Owl 
or  Eagle-Owl.  1766  Pennant  Zool.  71  The  great  eagle 
owl  has  once  been  shot  in  Yorkshire.  1849  Knox  Or¬ 
nith.  Rambles  186  There  has  been  for  many  years  a  mag¬ 
nificent  living  collection  of  Eagle  owls  at  Arundel  Castle. 

Ea’gleship.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Eagle  sb.  +  -ship.] 
The  position  or  dignity  of  an  eagle. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  IV.  24,  I  always  illus¬ 
trated  my  eagleship,  by  aiming  at  the  noblest  quarries. 

t  Ea  gless.  Obs.  rare—0,  [ad.  OF.  aiglessel] 

A  female  eagle. 

16x1  Cotgr.,  Aiglesse ,  an  Eaglesse;  a  henne  Eagle. 

Eagle-Stone.  [See  Aetites,  and  quot.  1601.] 

=  Aetites. 

c  1440  Bone  Flor.  390  An  egyll  and  a  charbokull  stone. 
x6ox  Holland  Pliny  II.  590  The  iEgle-stones  called  Aetites 

•  •  it  is  said  that  . .  without  them  the  ,/Eglcs  cannot  hatch. 
1686  Lond.Gaz.  No.  2126/4  An  Eagle  Stone,  tied  up  in  a 
piece  of  black  Ribon.  .lost  the  29th  Instant.  1753  Chambers 
Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.  ZEtiteSy .The  finest  and  most  valued  of  all 
the  eagle-stones,  are  accidental  states  of  one  or  other  of  our  1 


common  pebbles.  1796  Morse  Anter.  Gcog.  II.  16  Norway 
I  produces  crystals,  .thunder  stones,  and  eagle-stones.  1879 
I  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.v.  Aetites,  The  eagle-stone  ;  a  stone,  hol- 
I  low  and  containing  another  substance  within  it ;  the.  .shell 
of  clay-iron  stone;  the.  .nucleus,  of  variable  composition. 

Eaglet  (rglet).  Also  7  eglet.  [a.  Fr.  aiglette, 
dim.  of  aigle  Eagle  ;  see  -et.]  A  young  eagle. 

1572  Bossewell  Armorie  11.  68  b,  This  birde  Ossifraga  . . 
bryngeth  vp  the  Eaglet  so  cast  out.  1628  Wither  Brit. 
Rememb .  v.  1660  When  Eglets  are  first  taught  to  flye.  1795 
Southey  Joan  of  Arc  x.  377  Went  like  eaglets  to  the  prey. 
1832  T  ennyson  CEnone  208  The  callow  eaglet, 
b.  as  a  charge  in  heraldry. 

1611  Guillim  Heraldry  iii.  xvii.  158  On  a  bend  gules, 
three  Eaglets  displaied.  1864  Boutell  Heraldry  Hist.  $ 
Pop.  xiv.  §  1  (ed.  3)  158  The  well-known  Shield  of  Piers  de 
Gaveston.  .vert,  six  eaglets  or. 

Ea  gle-wood.  Also  8  agal-wood.  [transl.  F. 
hois  d' aigle,  Pg.  pao  d'aguila ,  a  perversion  of 
Malayalam  ayil,  or  some  other  vernacular  form 
of  Skr.  agiini  (Yule).  Cf.  Agalloch.] 

Another  name  for  Agalloch  or  Calambac,  q.  v. 

[1516  Barbosa  (Lisbon)  393  (Y.)  Aguila,  cada  Farazola  de 
300  a  400  (fanams)].  1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  59  The 
Portuguese  call  it  Eagle-wood.  1774  Niebuhr  Des.  de 
TArabie  xxxiv.  (Y.)  Un  bois  nomme  par  les  Anglois  Agal- 
wood,  et  par  les  Indiens  de  Bombay  Agar.  1854  Hooker 
Himal.  Jrnls.  (1855)  IT  318  (Y.)  The  eagle- wood,  .is  much 
sought  for  its  fragrant  wood.  1864  Sat.  Rev.  9  July  67 
Trees  containing  the  eagle-wood,  resins,  and  dye-woods. 
1871  Alabaster  Wheel  of  Law  86  A  second  [palace]  of  nine 
stories,  constructed  entirely  of  eagle-wood. 

t  Ea  glify,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Eagle  4- -fy.]  trans. 
To  make  into  an  eagle  or  like  an  eagle. 

1592  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  vii.  xxxvii,  Had  the  Sunne  been 
up.  .(such  pride  bewitch’d  my  wit  To  Egel-fie  my  selfe)  I 
had  assayed  to  soar  to  it.  1628  Wither  Brit,  liementb.  v. 
1595  The  Kites  that  flye  Above  the  clouds,  themselves  to 
Eaglifie. 

t  Ea’gly,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Eagle  +-Y1.] 
Eagle-like,  aquiline. 

1624  Sanderson  Semi.  I.  222  The  sharpest  and  most 
eagly  eye. 

Eagre  (fl’gsi,  i- ga.i).  Forms  :  a.  (2,  8  higra), 
7  higre,  7-  hygre,  hyger.  /3.  (?  6,)  7  agar,  (9 
dial,  ager),  7-9  eagre,  8  eger,  egre,  (9  eegir, 
segre,  pseudo- arch,  eygre),  7-  eager,  eagre. 
[Of  unknown  etymology.  The  conjecture  which 
connects  it  with  the  OE.  eagor,  egor,  occurring  in 
comb.,  app.  with  sense  1  flood,  ocean  ’,  is  unten¬ 
able,  because  the  OE.  g  in  such  a  position  would 
have  become y  in  mod.E.  Nor  can  it  be  a.  ON. 
eegir  ocean,  sea-god,  as  the  inflexional  -r  would 
in  that  case  have  disappeared. 

The  identity  of  eagre  with  higre  (latinized  as  higra  by 
William  of  Malmesbury)  seems  clear  from  the  sense,  but  is 
difficult  to  account  for  phonologically.  The  usual  pronunc. 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Humber  and  Trent  is(f“’g*J); 
the  17th  (?  16th)  c.  spelling  agar  seems  to  be  a  phonetic 
rendering  of  this  or  its  antecedent.  The  Diets,  give  (rgsr). 
Identity  with  Acker  is  not  clearly  indicated  by  the  sense, 
and  is  very  doubtful.] 

A  tidal  wave  of  unusual  height,  caused  by  the 
rushing  of  the  tide  up  a  narrowing  estuary  ;  = 
Boke  sb. 3  Chiefly  with  reference  to  the  Humber 
(and  Trent)  and  the  Severn. 

a.  [<11125  Will,  of  Malmesb.  Gest.  Pontific  (Rolls) 
292  [The  Bore  on  the  Severn]  Nautae  certe  gnari,  cum  vi- 
dent  illam  Higram  (sic  enim  Anglici  vocant)  venire,  liavem 
obvertunt,  et  per  medium  secantes  violentiam  ejus  eludunt.] 
1612  Drayton  Poly-olb,  vii.  101  With  whose  tumultuous 
waues  Shut  up  in  narrower  bounds,  the  Higre  wildly  raues. 
1623  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Wherry-Ferry  Voy.  Wks.  11. 
11/1  The  Flood.. hath  lesse  mercy  then  Beare,  Wolfe  or 
Tyger,  And.. it  is  called  the  Hyger.  1704  Steele  Lying 
Lover,  Such  a  Roll  of  the  Tides  as  the  Sailors  corruptly 
call  the  Higre,  instead  of  the  Eager.  1817  Stark  Hist. 
Gainsburgh  (1843)  522  A  curious  phenomenon  is  observed 
in  the  Trent  called  the  Eagre  or  Hygre. 

f).  [1592  Lyly  Gallathea  1.  i,  [The  scene  is  beside  the 
Humber]  Neptune,  .sendeth  a  Monster  called  the  Agar, 
against  whose  comming  the  waters  rose,  the  fowles  flie 
away,  etc.]  1647  Sprigge  Anglia  Rediv.  (1854)  76  Asudden 
surprisal  of  the  tide  called  Eager.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  (1650)  312  Those  Agars  and  impetuous  flows. 
1685  Dryden  Thrcnodia  August,  iv,  His  manly  heart,  .like 
an  eagre  rode  in  triumph  oer  the  tide.  1759  Johnson  Idler 
No.  49  T  12  He  forded  rivers  where  the  current  roared  like 
the  Egre  of  the  Severn.  1851  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Norm.  4 
Eng.  I.  323  The  Eager  or  Iiau-guerre,  so  remarkable  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn.  1862  Dana  Man.  Geol.  653  In  the 
eagre  of  the  Amazon,  the  whole  tide  passes  up  the  stream 
in  five  or  six  waves,  .each  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high.  1863 
Jean  Ingelow  High  Tide  Lindis  . .  at  the  eygre 's  breast 
Flung  uppe  her  weltering  walls.  1870  E.  Peacock  Half. 
Skirl.  1 1.  87  He  would .  .get  on  a  pink  and  go  up  wi’  th’ager. 

Eahte,  obs.  form  of  Aught,  property. 

Eaise,  obs.  form  of  Ease. 

Eal,  obs.  form  of  Awl. 

Eald,  obs.  form  of  Eld,  Old. 

Ealdor,  Ealdor-,  WS.  ff.  of  Aldor,  Aldor-. 
Ealdren,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  Elder. 

Earn,  variant  of  Eme,  Obs.,  uncle. 

Earn,  obs.  form  of  am  :  see  Be  v. 
t  Ean,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  i  banian,  4  enen, 
enye(n,  5  enyn,  6  eane,  eyne,  7-  ean.  {Pa. 
pple.  4  eindyd.)  [OE.  can  tan  =  I)u.  dial,  oonen 
of  same  meaning ;  Prof.  Sievers  considers  the 
OTeut.  type  to  be  *aunojan,  f.  *aw-jd  Ewe. 


The  current  identification  with  OE.  cacnian  to  bring  forth 
does  not  account  for  the  specialized  sense,  and  the  supposed 
loss  of  the  c  lacks  analogy.  ] 

trans.  Of  ewes  :  To  bring  forth  lambs,  to  yean. 
Also  intr.  See  Yean. 

<ziooo  Lamb.  Ps.  lxxvii[i].  70  (Bosw.)  He  fcenam  hine  of 
eowedum  sceapa,  fram  eanigendum  he  genam  hine.  1387 
Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  451  An  hcryffer.  .enyed  a  lomb. 
1398  —  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  iv.  (1495)  757  Lambes  whyche 
ben  eindyd  in  spryngyng  tyme.  1440  Prontp.  Parv.  140 
Enyn,  feto.  1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Did.  (Arb.)  329  A 
lambe  newly  eyned.  1580  North  Plutarch  582  An  Ewe 
that  had  eaned  a  Lamb,  c  1640  J.  Smyth  Lives  Berkeleys 
(1883)  I.  243  Eaned  and  nursed  up  such  a  couple  of  twins  as 
the  kingdome  . .  could  not  parralell.  1750  W.  Ellis  Mod. 
H usbandm.  IV.  i.  115  (E.  L).  S.)  When  the  ewe  has  lately 
eaned.  1864  in  Webster. 

Hence  Eaned  ppl.  <z.,bom  (of  lambs);  Eaning 
vbl.  sb .,  the  action  of  bearing  lambs ;  also  attrib .,  as 
in  eaning-mood dime ;  Ea  nling,  a  young  lamb. 

1596  Shaks.  Mcrch.  V  \.  iii.  80  All  the  eanelings  which 
were  streakt  and  pied.  1599  Broughton' s  Lett.  vii.  24  Your 
selfe-conceiuing  phantasie,  being  euer  in  the  eaning  mood. 
1661  Lovell  Hist.  A nim.  <5-  Min.  88  Salt  is  to  be  given  to 
them  after  eaning.  1637  B.  Jonson  Sad  Sheph.  1.  iv.  (1640) 
134  And  both  [ewes  and  rams]  do  feed,  As  either  promised 
to  increase  your  breed  At  eaning-time.  1639  G.  Daniel 
Ecclus.  xlvi.  47  When  he  the  Ean-ling  offer’d,  a  1648  — 
Eclog.  v.  57  Dire,  as  y '  Smiting  Haile  to  new-ean’d  Lambs. 

Eani,  obs.  f.  Any. 

Ear  (1®j),  sb.1  Forms:  1-2  6are,  3-6  ere,  (3 
ire,  4  jhere,  er,  erre,  5  heer,  here,  6  heare) 
4-6  eere,  yere,  5  eire,  6-7  eare,  6-  ear.  PI. 
ears ;  also  1-2  earan,  1  earo,  -u,  2-4  eareu, 
4  eeren,  eren,  (heren,  era).  [Common  Teut.  : 
OE.  eare  wk.  neut.  =  OFris.  are,  OS.  ore,  ora 
(MDu.  ore,  oore,  Du.  cor),  OHG.  bra  (MHG.  ore, 
rnod.G.  ohr ),  ON.  eyra  (Sw.  ora,  Da.  ore),  Goth. 
ausd  OTeut.  *  {aw  son-),  auzo'n-,  cogn.  with  L. 
auris  ( :  —  *ausis ),  Gr.  o5s,  Lith.  ausis,  OSlav. 
ucho,  OIr.  6,  of  same  meaning.] 

I.  The  organ  of  hearing  in  men  and  animals. 
Anatomists  distinguish  (1)  the  external  ear,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  pinna  (the  portion  which  projects 
outside  the  head)  and  the  meatus  or  passage  lead¬ 
ing  thence  to  (2)  the  middle  ear,  or  tympanum,  a 
cavity  in  the  substance  of  the  temporal  bone,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  external  meatus  by  a  membrane 
called  the  membrana  lympani ;  (3)  the  internal 
ear,  or  labyrinth,  which  is  a  complex  cavity  hol¬ 
lowed  out  of  the  bone.  In  popular  language  car 
is  often  used  for  the  external  ear  or  the  pinna  alone. 

1.  The  external  ear. 

a  1000  Riddles  lxxxviii.  3  (Gr.)  Wiht. .  h ae fd e  an  ease  and 
earan  twa.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  18836  His  hare. .  Bi  his  eres 
skailand  sumdele.  c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  556  Reed  as  the 
brustles  of  a  sowes  erys.  1356  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (1852)  79 
Vij  gentylmen  of  Kent  sett  on  the  pyllery.  .and  one  ofeche 
ofther  erys  cut  of.  1562  J.  Heywood  Prov.  4  Epigr.  (1867) 
43  Hir  eares  might  well  glow,  For  all  the  towne  talkt  of 
hir.  1661  Lovell  Hist.  Atiim.  4  Min.  Introd.,  The  eares 
.  .are  divided,  .in  the  hart,  and  pilous  in  the  rat.  1746  W. 
Thompson  R.  N.  Advoc.  (1757)  34  They  would  not  have  let 
their  Ears  appear  quite  so  long,  had  they  suspected,  etc. 
c  1750  J.  Newton  Jrnl.  (1836)  64  Some  of  them  said  that 
their  ears  burned  on  their  heads  to  hear  me  speak  to  such  a 
man.  1832  Tennyson  Miller's  Dau.  xxii,  I  would  be  the 
jewel  That  trembles  in  her  ear. 

b.  With  certain  defining  words  :  a  particular 
shape  or  appearance  of  the  ear.  Button  ear :  in 
dogs,  an  ear  falling  in  front,  and  hiding  the  inside. 
Rose  ear :  one  folding  at  the  back  and  disclosing 
the  inside.  Asylum  ear,  insane  ear :  a  disease  of 
the  ear  common  among  the  insane  in  asylums. 

c.  Phrases.  About  one's  ears  :  said  of  a  shower  of 
blows  or  missiles,  a  conflagration,  a  falling  house  ; 
also  fig.  Over  {head  and)  ears,  up  to  the  ears-, 
fig.  deeply  immersed  in.  To  prick  {up)  one's  ears : 
as  a  horse  when  full  of  animation  ;  fig.  of  persons, 
to  assume  an  attitude  of  expectant  attention.  +  To 
hang  one's  ears  :  to  be  cowed,  discouraged.  To 
have,  hold,  take  by  the  ears  :  to  keep  or  obtain 
a  secure  hold  upon  (a  person) ;  so  also,  to  pull  or 
drag  by  the  ears,  i.  e.  violently,  roughly ;  to  lead 
by  the  ears :  to  keep  in  abject  dependence.  +  To 
pull  one  by  the  ear  [?  after  L.  vellere  auriculam ]  : 
fig.  to  compel  one’s  attention.  T  To  shake  one's 
ears :  (?  as  a  dog  when  wet)  ;  also,  ?  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  bargain  ;  also,  to  show  contempt  or 
displeasure.  To  be  willing  to  give  one's  ears  :  to 
be  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice. 

1652  Warren  Unbelievers  (1654)  24  All  Sodome  was., 
flaming  about  the  ears  of  the  Inhabitants.  1823  Byron 
Juan  xiv.  x,  I  have  brought  this  world  about  my  ears,  and 
eke  The  other  :  that’s  to  say,  the  clergy. 

^*553  Udall  Royster  D.  1.  i.  (Arb.)  12  If  any  woman 
smyle,  Vp  is  he  to  the  harde  eares  in  loue.  1663  Pepys 
Diary  2  Oct.,  My  wife,  who  is  over  head  and  eares  in  get¬ 
ting  her  house  up.  1768  Gray  in  Corr.  N.  Nicholls  (1843) 
80,  I  am  over  head  and  ears  in  writings.  1839  W.  Irving 
Wolfert’s  R.  (1855)  213,  I.  .was  up  to  my  ears  in  law. 

1610  Shaks.  Temp.  iv.  i.  275  At  which  like  Vnback’t  colts 
they  prick’ t  their  eares.  1678  Earl  Murray  in  Lauderdale 
Papers  (1885)  HI.  lxxxiv.  147  They  begine  now  to  hange 
ther  ears.  .A  gentilman  tould  me.  .he  saw  the  E.  Kincarden 
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&  dyvers  others,  .all  out  of  humor.  Mod.  I  pricked  up  my 
ears  when  I  heard  your  name  mentioned. 

a  *555  Ridley  Wks.  206  Bertram  was  the  first  that  pulled 
me  by  the  ear  and  brought  me  from  the  common  error  of  the 
Romish  Church.  1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poctrie  (Arb.)  62  For 
Poesie  must  not  be  drawne  by  the  eares,  it  must  be  gently 
led.  1590  PasquiFs  Apol.  1.  C  b,  They  have  all  vowed  to 
hale  thee  out  of  thy  trenches  by  the  head  and  eares.  1600 
Holland  Livy  xxvi.  592  They  would  home  to  their  very 
houses  and  pluck  them  out  by  the  eares.  c  1645  Howell 
Lett .  (1655)  II.  xxviii.  39  Which  Countries  ..  the  Spaniard 
holds  as  one  would  do  a  Woolf  by  the  ear,  fearing  they 
should  run  away.  1884  Mary  Hickson  Ireland  in  17 th  C. 

I.  Introd.  9  The  chiefs,  .led  the  ignorant  credulous  masses 
by  the  ears  after  them. 

,1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Dent.  viii.  45  When  Gods 
threatnings  are  vttered  vnto  vs  a  great  many  of  vs  do  but 
shake  our  eares  at  them.  1606  Chapman  Motts.  D1  Olive  11. 
(D.)  Shooke  mine  eares  And  lickt  my  lipps,  as  if  I  begg’d 
attention,  c  1645  Howell  Lett.  (1655)  I.  §  i.  xxi.  32  They 
shut  their  Gates  against  him,  and  made  him  go  shake  his 
ears,  and  to  shift  for  his  lodging.  1747  H.  Walpole  Lett.  I. 
166  (D.)  How  merry  my  ghost  will  be,  and  shake  its  ears, 
to  hear  itself  quoted  as  a  person  of  consummate  prudence. 

1883  W.  Norris  No  New  Th.  I.  vii.  176  Many  a  man 
would  give  his  ears  to  be  allowed  to  call  two  such  charming 
young  ladies  by  their  Christian  names. 

d.  f  To  go,  come ,  fall,  together  by  the  ears,  be 
by  the  ears :  said  of  animals  fighting ;  hence  of 
persons,  to  be  at  variance  ( obs .).  So  To  set  ( per¬ 
sons )  by  the  ears :  to  put  them  at  variance. 

1539  Tauerner  Erast n.  Prov.y  1552)  22  The  apes,  .skambled 
and  went  together  by  y*  eares  for  the  nuttes.  1579  Tomson 
Calvin's  Semi.  Tim.  280/1  When  we  be  together  by  the 
eares  like  dogs  and  cattes.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turkes 
1184  They  fell  together  by  the  eares  about  the  matter,  some 
taking  part  with  the  old  General,  and  some  with  the  new. 
1663  Butler  Hud.  1.  1.  4  When  hard  Words  . .  Set  Folks 
together  by  the  ears,  And  made  them  fight.  1725  De  Foe 
Voy.  round  IV.  (1840)  67  They  would  fall  together  by  the  ears 
about  who  should  go  with  you.  1755  Smollett  Quix.  (1803) 

II.  225  In  one  place,  we  fight  for  a  sword  ;  in  another  for  a 
horse  ;  in  short,  we  are  all  by  the  ears  together.  1793  Gouvr. 
Morris  in  Sparks  Life  Writ.  (1832)  II.  282,  I  saw  clearly 
that  France  and  England  would  at  length  get  by  the  ears. 
1868  G.  Duff  Pol.  Surv.  (1868)  40  Does  it  [Turkey]  fancy 
that  it  will  obtain  security  for  itself  by  setting  Greek  and 
Bulgarian  by  the  ears  ? 

t  e.  To  sleep  on  the  [right  or  left')  ear :  to  sleep 
lying  on  one  side.  To  be  able  to  sleep  on  both  ears 
[after  L. :  *  you  may  sleep  at  ease  on  which  ear 
you  like’,  Ter.  Heaut.  1.  ii.  100] :  to  be  free  from 
anxiety. 

a  1663  Bramhall  IF&s.  (1842-4)  III.  518 (D.),  I  will  remove 
this  scruple  out  of  his  mind  that  he  may  sleep  securely  upon 
both  ears.  1768  Tucker  LL  Nat.  (1805)  VII.  485  Young 
people,  .will  need  no  more  than  one  nap.  .if  they  turn  upon 
the  other  ear  to  take  a  second,  they  should  be  taught  to 
look  on  it  as  an  intemperance. 

f.  In  allusion  to  the  loss  of  ears  as  a  punish¬ 
ment.  +  [Not  to  dare )  for  one's  ears  ;  cf .for  one's 
life ,  and  mod.  colloq.  1  It  would  be  as  much  as  his 
ears  were  worth’. 

1607  TorsELL  Serpents  640  The  Drones  do  willingly  con¬ 
tain  themselves  in  their  own  cells,  .the  younger  not  daring 
for  their  ears  to  break  into  their  fathers  Lands. 

+  g.  Wine  of  one  car :  good  wine.  [A  French 
idiom  of  obscure  origin.]  9 

1653  Urquhart  Rabelais  1.  v,  [The  wine]  is  of  one  eare, 
well  wrought,  and  of  good  wooll. 

2.  The  internal  and  middle  ear,  together  or  sepa¬ 
rately  ;  also  the  three  portions  as  a  whole. 

x398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R .  in.  xviii.  (1495)  64  The 
couenable  lymme  to  herynge  is  a  gristyl-bone  set  in  the 
eere.  1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  61 1  The  Sounds .  are  car¬ 
ried  through  the  contorted  Meanders  of  the  Eares  to  the 
Auditory  Nerue.  1808  Med.  Jrtil.  XIX.  387  The  Muscles 
of  the  Middle  Ear.  1861  Hulme  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  11.  1. 
50  In  the  lowest  animals  the  ear  is  reduced  to  a  sack  filled 
with  a  special  fluid. 

3.  With  reference  to  its  function  :  The  organ  of 
hearing.  To  speak  in  the  ear :  to  whisper,  speak 
privately.  Proverb,  Walls  have  ears,  i.e,  there 
may  be  listeners  anywhere. 

c%z<  Vesp.  Psalter  ix.  38  Lustas  heortan  heara  ^eherde 
eare  Sin.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiii.  15  Hi&  hefelice  mid 
earum  gehyrdon  [c  1160  Hatton  earen].  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  18 1  Eien  loke5  and  eare  lusted,  a  1225  Alter.  R.  98 
Sing  ine  min  earen.  a  1300  Cursor M.  5140  A  messager,  fat 
spak  al  still  in  his  er.  £1380  Wyclif  Scrm.  cxl.  Sel.  Wks. 
II.  28  Here  he  }?es  wordis,  wij>  ere  and  herte.  c  1384 
Chaucer//. Fame  2068 Tho  thinges  that  I  herde there, What 
a  loude  and  what  in  eere.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (1865)  I.  411  If 
thou  putte  thyne  eiere  to  hit  thou  schalle  here  a  maruellous 
sownde.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  ( 1868)  27  He  rouned  in  one 
of  his  felawes  heres.  1620  Shelton  Quix.  IV.  vii.  53  They 
say  Walls  have  Ears.  1662  Gerbier  Princ.  27  To  inform 
either  of  them  in  the  ear  what  may  be  the  best  for  them  to 
choose.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  801  A  buzzing 
Sound  of  Bees  his  Ears  alarms.  17. .  Cowper  Ep.  ii.  4  Nor 
ear  heard  huntsman’s  halloo.  1859  Tennyson  Elaine.  893 
Till  the  ear  Wearies  to  hear  it. 

b.  with  adjs.  expressing  the  character  or  dis¬ 
position  of  the  person  listening,  as  vitlgar,  polite , 
fastidious ,  willing,  sympathetic ,  patient . 

1593  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  xvi,  Plausible  to  vulgar  eares. 
1631  R.  Byfield  Doctr .  Sabb.  32  This  is  abhorring  to 
Christian,  .eares.  a  1703  Burkitt  On  N.  T.  Mark  ix.  8 
The  obedient  ear  honours  Christ  more  than .  .the  applauding 
tongue.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  51 1  Things  unfit 
for  ears  polite. 

C.  transf.  and  fig.  esp.  as  attributed  to  the  mind, 
the  heart,  etc.,  or  to  quasi-personified  objects. 


c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  36  Wib  \>e  eeris  &  een  of  his  hert.  1526 
Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  146  No  persone  may  receyue 
..the  counseyles  of  the  holy  goost,  excepte  he  haue  a 
spirituall  eare.  1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  11.  v.  35  Stop  my 
houses  eares,  I  meane  my  casements.  1651  Hobbes  Lezdath. 
11.  xxiii.  126  Those  that  are  appointed  to  receive  the  Peti¬ 
tions  ..  of  the  People.. are  as  it  were  the  publique  Eare. 
1728  Addison  Ps.  xix,  In  reason’s  ear  they  all  rejoice.  1853 
Maurice  Proph.  <$•  Kings  xx.  350  There  was  an  ear  in  an 
Assyrian,  .people  which  could  be  opened  to  hear  God's  word. 
1864  Burton  Scot.  Abr.  I.  ii.  103  The  illustrious  Eastern 
conqueror,  whose  name  fills  the  ear  of  fame. 

d.  fig.  Phrases,  To  open  one's  ears,  incline  one's 
ear[s,  lend  an  ear  [one's  ears),  f  lay  to  one's  ears : 
to  listen  (see  give  ear  in  6).  To  bow  down  one's 
ear :  to  listen  graciously,  f  To  cast  aside  one's  ear  : 
to  listen  casually.  To  be  all  ears  :  to  be  eagerly 
attentive.  To  close ,  stop  one's  ears,  turn  (+ give) 
a  deaf  ear  :  to  refuse  to  listen.  +  To  hear  of  both 
ears  :  to  hear  both  sides,  be  impartial.  +  Not  to 
hear  of  that  ear :  to  be  wilfully  obtuse  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  subject,  ‘to  be  deaf  on  that  side  of  the  head*. 
To  go  in  at  one  car  and  out  at  the  other :  said  of 
discourse  that  produces  no  impression  on  the 
hearer’s  mind.  To  have  itching  ears  (after  2  Tim. 
iv.  3) :  to  be  eager  to  hear  novelties.  To  tickle 
the  ear[s :  to  gratify  with  agreeable  sounds  ;  hence 
to  flatter,  coax  ;  so  also,  +  To  stroke  the  ears. 

C1375  Lay-Folks  Mass-bk.  B.  585  Bow  doun  J>m  eren. 
c  1430  Syr  Tryam.  59  note.  If  ye  wyll.  .laye  to  your  eere, 
Of  adventres  ye  shall  here.  1604  Dekker  Honest  Wh.  1.  i. 
Wks.  1873  II.  9  Viola.  Then  lend  me  your  eares.  Fust.  Mine 
eares  are  yours  deare  sister.  1611  Bible  Prov.  iv.  20  My 
sonne,.  .incline  thine  eare  vnto  my  sayings.  1611 — Ps. 
xxxi.  2  Bowe  downe  thine  eare  to  me.  1632  B.  Jonson 
Magu.  Lady  1.  i.  (D.)  Hang  your  ears  this  way,  and  hear  his 
praises.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  1.  in.  74,  I.  .began  to 
open  my  ears,  the  better  to  understand  so  efficacious  a 
proof.  1878  Morley  Carlyle,  Crit.  Misc.  202  These  are 
possibilities  to  which  he  will  lend  no  ear. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  in.  xxv.  960  a,  Of  hap,  as  he  kest  his 
eare  aside,  He,  of  two  porters,  tne  counsaile  did  espie. 

1786  tr.  Beckford's  Vathek  (1868)  88  He  was  all  ear  to  her 
charming  voice.  1865  Trollope  Belton  Est.  xv.  174,  I  am 
all  ears. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  19452  (Gott.)  f>a  wreches.  .gun  \?air  erin 
for  to  ditt.  1548  Hall  Chron.  Rich.  Ill ,  24  (Halliw.)  She 
began  . .  to  relent  and  to  geve  to  them  no  deffe  are.  1600 
Holland  Livy  xxxm.  xlvii.  850  Scipio  Africanus  for  a  long 
time  gave  the  deafe  eare.  .unto  them.  1611  Shaks.  Wint. 
T.  v.  i.  201  [The  king  of]  Bohemia  stops  his  eares.  1835 
Thirlwall  Greece  I.  vii.  272  She  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  persuasions  by  which  they  sought  to  prevail  on  her. 

1624  Sanderson  Serm.  I.  239  Our  unthankfulness,  how 
foul  it  is  . .  But  we  cannot  abide  to  hear  on  this  ear.  1705 
Hickeringill  Priest-Cr.  11.  v.  50  A  Man  of  Understanding 
. .  is  not  apt  to  pass  sentence  till  he  hear  of  both  Ears,  and 
have  well  pondered,  Pro  and  Con. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5154  For  alle  yede  oute  at  oon  ere  That 
in  that  other  she  dide  lere.  1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Dent, 
xxi.  125  [A  sermon]  goes  in  at  the  one  eare  and  out  at  the 
other.  1726  Amherst  Terra;  Fil.  xxxiii.  173  Let  it  go  in  at 
one  ear,  and  out  at  the  other  ;  never  report  it  again. 

a  1668  Denham  Sp.  agst.  Peace  at  Close  Comm,  xi,  Did  I 
for  this  take  pains.  .To  stroke  the  people’s  ears? 

4.  transf  Used  in  sing,  and  pi.  for :  The  sense 
of  hearing,  auditory  perception  (cf.  similar  use  of 
eye,  palate).  In  the  ears  (rarely  ear)  of:  within 
the  hearing  of,  so  as  to  be  heard  by.  (Orig.  a 
Biblical  Hebraism,  and  now  somewhat  arch.)  To 
come  to  the  ear[s  of:  to  come  to  (a  person’s)  know¬ 
ledge  by  hearing;  said  of  facts,  reports,  etc.  fAt 
first  ear  :  on  the  first  hearing. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  492  It  com  the  kinge  to  ere.  1375  Bar¬ 
bour  Bruce  v.  440  The  tithandis.  .Com  to  the  cliffurdis  ere. 
1382  Wyclif  Luke  iv.  21  This  scripture  is  fulfillid  in  3oure 
eeris.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  v.  17  A  third 
cause  of  common  Errors  is.  .a  believing  at  first  eare  what  is 
delivered  by  others.  1749  Chesterf.  Lett.  9  Dec.  (1870) 
158  Most  people  have  ears,  but  few  have  judgment. 

5.  (in  sing,  only)  The  faculty  of  discriminating 
sounds  ;  esp.  that  of  accurately  recognizing  musical 
intervals.  More  fully  musical  ear,  ear  for  music . 
Similarly,  an  ear  for  verse,  etc.  To  sing  or  play 
by  ear:  i.e.  without  the  aid  of  written  music. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  158  b,  In  the  psalmody. . 
haue  a  good  eare.  16. .  Pepys  Diary  (1879)  IV.  139  Sing¬ 
ing  with  my  wife,  who  has  lately  begun  to  learn  . .  though 
her  eare  is  not  good.  1674  Playford  Skill  Mus.  11.  no  To 
learn  to  play  by  rote  or  ear  without  Book.  1712  Steele 
Sped.  No.  313  F9,  I  have  no  Ear  for  Musick.  1779  Cow¬ 
per  Lett.  WTks.  (1876)  40,  I  am  convinced  . .  that  he  has  no 
ear  for  poetical  numbers.  1789  Belsham  Ess.  I.  xii.  220  The 
ear  distinguishes  verse  from  prose.  1837  Disraeli  Venetia 
11.  i.  (1871)  104  A  fine  ear  for  music.  1874  Sayce  Philol.  vi. 
246  The  musical  ear  is.  .the  creation  of  a  high  civilisation. 

6.  Voluntary  hearing,  listening,  attention.  Chiefly 
in  phrases  like  To  give  ear :  to  listen  attentively. 
To  have  [win,  gain)  a  person's  ear :  to  have  (ob¬ 
tain)  his  favourable  attention. 

1503  Hawes  Examp.  Virt.  vi.  83  Gyuynge  §od  ere  vnto  the 
vteraunce.  1587  Harrison  England  11.  1.  (1877)  1.  23 
Your  request  deserveth  little  consideration  and  lesse  eare. 
1611  Cotgr.,  Ouye ,  eare,  attention,  hearing.  1655  Mrq. 
Worcester  Cent.  Inv.  in  Dircks  Life  [1 865)  384  Never  re¬ 
fused  me  his  ear  to  any  reasonable  motion.  1701  W.  Wot- 
ton  Hist.  Rome  Alex.  i.  463  They,  .would,  .sell  his  Ear,  pre¬ 
tending  Interest  where  they  had  none.  1710  Steele  Toiler 
No.  1  r  7  Mr.  Kidney  . .  has  the  Ear  of  the  greatest  Poli¬ 
ticians.  1727  De  Foe  Syst.  Magic.  1.  iv.  (1840)  103  On 


condition  that  thou  wilt  now  . .  give  ear  to  my  instructions. 
1826  E.  Irving  Babylon  II.  vi.  97  Some  messenger  powerful 
enough  to  take  their  ear  and  be  heard.  1884  Times 
(weekly  ed.)  31  Oct.  14/3  To  gain  the  ear  of  the  House. 

II.  An  object  resembling  the  external  ear  in 
shape  or  relative  position. 

t  7.  One  of  the  auricles  of  the  heart.  Obs. 

•398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.R.  v.  xxxvi.  (1495)  149  Thyse 
two  pyeces  ben  callyd  the  eeres  of  the  herte.  1541  R.  Cop¬ 
land  Guy  dons  Quest.  Chirurg.,  The  hert  hath  two  eares. . 
yl  serue  for  to  let  the  ayre  in  and  out.  1604  E.  Grimstone 
Hist.  Siege  Ostend  196  The  bullet  had  peirced  through  his 
heart,  and  had  stayed  in  the  left  eare.  1671  Grew  Auat. 
Plants  1.  vii.  §  4  The  Fibers  of  the  Ears  of  the  Heart. 

•8.  The  handle  of  a  pitcher  or  drinking  vessel, 
and  dial,  of  many  other  things. 

[Cf.  Ger.  b'hr(:— OHG.  Sri,  perh.  =  OE.  yre,  ?  spike  at  the 
back  of  an  axe),  d'se  (:—  MHG.  cese ,  f.  base  of  OTeut.  air  son, 
auzo'n—  Ear)  ;  Eng.  employs  the  primary  word  in  this  sense 
instead  of  a  derivative  as  in  Ger.] 
c  1440  Promp.  Pam.  14 1  Ere  of  a  vesselle,  ansa.  1522 
MS.  Acc.  St.  John' s  Hosp.,  Cauterb.,  For  a  new  bayle  & 
an  ere  . .  of  the  bukket.  1534  in  Peacock  Eng.  Ch.  Furni¬ 
ture  (1866)  211  Item  an  other  basen  of  latten  withowt  erys 
weynge  vii.  1602  Plat  Delightes  for  Ladies  liv,  A  deep 
bottomed  bason,  .with  two  eares  of  Iron  to  hange  it.  1697 
Dryden  Virg.  (1806)  I.  135  His  empty  can,  with  ears  half 
worn  away,  Was  hung  on  high.  1782  Cowper  Gilpin  61 
Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear. 

b.  The  part  of  a  bell  by  which  it  is  hung  ;  a 
similar  part  on  the  ram  of  a  pile-driver,  by  which 
it  is  lifted  ;  ‘  the  lugs  or  ear-shaped  rings  fastened 
on  the  larger  bombs  or  mortar  shells  for  their  con¬ 
venient  handling  with  shell-hooks’  (Adm.  Smyth). 

1484  Churchiu.  Acc.  Wigtoft,  Lincolnsh.  (Nichols  1797)  80 
Paide.  .for  makyng.  .an  ere  to  ye  for  bell.  1872  Ellacombe 
Bells  of  Ch.  i.  4  The  various  parts  of  a  bell  may  be  described 
as  . .  the  ear  or  cannon  on  its  top  . .  by  which  it  is  hung. 

9.  Meek.  A  projection  on  the  side  or  edge  of  a 
piece  of  machinery  or  a  tool ;  serving  as  a  handle 
or  attachment,  as  one  of  a  pair  of  supports  on 
opposite  sides,  or  for  other  purposes. 

1677  Moxon  Mcch.  Exerc.  (1703)  2  At  the  Ear  of  the  upper 
Bellows  board  is  fastened  a  Rope.  1874  Knight  Did. 
Mech.%  Ear,  one  of  the  two  projecting  parts  on  the  portions 
of  an  eccentric  strap  by  which  they  are  bolted  together. 
Ibid.  Ear,  in  Printing,  a  projection  on  the  edge  of  the 
frisket ;  or  one  on  the  edge  of  the  composing-rule.  1876 
Hiles  Catech.  Organ  iv.  (1878)  27  Flue-pipes  [of  an  organ] 

. .  are  often  furnished  with  ears,  that  is,  pieces  of  metal  or 
wood  projecting  from  each  side  of  the  mouth. 

f  b.  Used  by  Dryden  in  the  description  of  a 
Roman  plough  [transl.  L.  atiris\ 

1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  i.  252  A  fastned  Beam  prepare, 
On  either  side  the  Head  produce  an  Ear. 

10.  Ears  of  a  pump  :  *  the  support  of  the  bolt 
for  the  handle  or  break  ’  (Adm.  Smyth). 

11.  Naut .  See  quot. 

c  1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  116  Ears  of  boats,  the 
knee-pieces  at  the  fore-part  on  the  outside,  at  the  height  of 
the  gunwale. 

12.  Bot.  and  Conch.  —  Auricle  2. 

1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  85/1  The  Ears,  or  fines,  are 
such  leaves  as  grow  on  the  foot  stalk,  either  naturally  small, 
or  through  extravagancy  above  natures  use.  1755  Gent l . 
Mag.  XXV.  32  Ear,  is  the  flat  part  that  in  some  bivalves 
spreads  from  the  Cardo,  or  joint,  as  in  a  scalop.  1854 
Woodward  Mollusca  11.  258  Shell  hyaline,  posterior  ears 
obsolete,  anterior  prominent.  1861  Miss  Pratt  Flo'iuer. 
PI.  III.  183  Corolla  with  two  ears  at  the  base,  which  remain 
and  crown  the  fruit. 

13.  The  part  of  a  cap  coming  over  the  ears. 

6'  1830  Mrs.  Sherwood  // ouhtou  Tracts  III.  Ixxvii.  8 
The  ears  other  mob  cap  untied  for  the  benefit  of  the  air. 

14.  Artificial  ear :  an  ear-trumpet  in  the  form  of 
a  natural  ear. 

III.  Comb,  and  attrib. 

15.  General  relations  :  a.  attributive  (portions 
or  natural  appendages  of  the  ear),  as  ear-drum, 
-lobe,  ridge,  -root,  -sac,  -tip,  -tuft ;  (ornaments 
worn  in  the  ear),  as  ear-jewel,  -pendant ;  (surgical 
instruments  for  operating  on  or  examining  the  ear), 
as  ear-douche,  -lamp,  -nozzle,  - speculum ,  -syringe ; 
b.  objective,  as  car-protector,  -whisperer-,  fear¬ 
bussing,  -catching,  -crucifying,  -deafening,  +  -dcaj- 
ing,  -erecting,  -kissing,  -piercing,  -pleasing,  -split¬ 
ting,  -stunning  adjs.,  ear-tickling  adj.  and  vbl. 
sb. ;  c.  locative  and  instrumental,  as  ear-labour, 
-cropped,  -directed,  -hard  adjs. 

1605  Shaks.  Learn,  i.  (Qo.),  You  have  heard  of  the  news 
. .  I  meafie  the  whisper’d  ones,  for  they  are  yet  but  ’ear 
bussing  [folios  here  kissing]  arguments.  1839  Darby 
Introd.  Beanm.  <y  FI.  (1839)  I.  25  Fletcher's  ’'ear-catch- 
ing  language.  1646  J.  Hall  Poems ,  To  Mr.  Hall,  Thou 
need’st  no  nose-lesse  monuments  display  Or  *Ear-cropp’d 
Images.  1789  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  Subj.  for  Paint. 
Wks.  1812  II.  no  Raising  such  *ear-crucifying  noise. 
1611  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  in.  i.  9  The  *eare-deaflf'ning  Voyce 
o’  th’  Oracle.  1644  Bulwer  Chirol.  8  The  noise  of  some 
*eare-deafing  crowd.  1812  G.  Colman  Br.  Grins,  Lady  of 
Wreck  it.  xxvi,  ’Ear-directed  by  the  sound.  1645  Ruther¬ 
ford  Tryal  Tri.  Faith  (1845)  63  There  is  carnosity  on 
the  ’ear-drum.  1798  Edgeworth  Pract.  Educ.  (1822)  I. 
166  The  much-enduring  ear-drum  of  the  nursery-maid.  1784 
Cowper  Task  in.  9  He  chirrups  brisk  his  ’ear-erecting 
steed.  1731-1800  Bailey,  *Ear  Hard ,  spoken  of  a  Horse. 
1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  IV.  (1840)  126  Made  the  other 
pull  off  his  two  ‘ear-jewels  also,  a  1593  H.  Smith  Wks.  (1866) 
I.  325  But  as  we  pray,  so  we  hear ;  the  one  is  a  lip-  labour 
and  the  other  is  an  ’ear-labour.  1859  R.  Burton  Centr. 


EAR. 
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EAR-COCKLE. 


Afr.  in  Jrnl.  R.  G.S.  XXIX.  130  All  distend  the  *ear- 
lobe  :  a  hole  is  bored  with  a  needle  . .  and  is  enlarged  by 
inserting  bits  of  cane.  1648  tr.  Senanlt's  Par.  upon  Job 
416  An  '  Ear-pciulan  t  of  gold.  1604  Shahs.  Oth.  in.  iii.  352 
Th’  *Eare-piercing  Fife.  1853  Kingsley  Hypatia  xxix.  362 
Wail  on  wail,  long,  wild,  ear-piercing,  rang  along  the  vaulted 
roofs.  1641  W.  Hooke  New  Eng.  Teares  Pref.  A  ij  b,  As 
for  this  Sermon,  expect  not  *eare-p!easing,  but  heart-affect¬ 
ing  phrases  in  it.  1884  Health  E.xhib.  Catal.  156/1  *Ear 
Protector  for  winter.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xxx.  (1856) 
263,  I  wear  an  *ear-ridge,  a  tiara,  to  speak  heroically,  of 
wolf-skin.  1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  County.  Farm  128  Your 
Horse  ..  sweateth  much,  especially  in  his  flanks,  at  his 
'  eare-roots,  and  in  such  like  vsuall  places.  1709  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  4540/8  A  . .  Bay  Gelding  . .  hath  large  slouch  Ears  . . 
very  large  Ear-roots.  1882  W.  K.  Parker  in  Trans.  Linn. 
Soc.  II.  hi.  166  The  huge  ‘ear- sacs  are  quite  perfect  as  to 
cartilage.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Sept.  4/1  The  trombones 
seemed  . .  to  drown  everything  else  by  their  *ear-splitting 
tones.  1885  Tennyson  Tires.  11  That  *ear-stunning  hail 
of  Ares.  1884  Academy  10  May  303/1  There  is  no  *ear- 
tickling,  or  mere  writing  for  effect.  1801  Southey  Lett. 
(1856)  I.  182  It  puzzles  me  how  he  has  learnt  to  round  his 
sentences  so  ear-ticklingly.  1856  Kane  A ret.  Expl.  I.  xxix. 
395  A  crescent  of  black  marking  the  *ear-tips.  1871  Darwin 
Desc.  Man  II.  xiii.  71  Elegant  'ear  tuft-  are  occasionally 
present.  1549  Olde  Erasni.  Paraphr.  Ephesians  Prol., 
Seduced . .  by  sedicious  *eare-whisperours. 

10.  Special  comb.:  ear-bob  (now  vulgar  or 
humorous'),  =  Ear-drop;  f  ear  -  bored  ppl.  a. 
(see  Bore  v.1  i  c)  ;  ear-bow,  an  ornament  for  a 
horse’s  ear  ;  ear-brisk  a.  (see  qnot.)  ;  ear-brush 
=  Au hi  lave  (see  quot.)  ;  ear-bulb  ( Anal .),  the 
membranous  labyrinth  and  the  cochlea  together  ; 
ear-cap  (see  quot.)  ;  ear-chamber,  the  cavity  of 
the  internal  ear;  ear-conche  ( Anal .),  the  concha 
or  external  ear ;  f  ear-confession,  auricular 
confession ;  ear-cornet,  a  kind  of  ear-trumpet ; 
ear-cough,  a  ‘  cough  excited  through  irritation  of 
the  external  ear’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.)  ;  ear-covert, 
a  tuft  of  feathers  covering  the  ear  in  birds,  = 
Auricular  B.  a;  ear-deep  a.,  reaching  the  ears 
only ;  +  ear-dove,  obs.  name  of  some  bird  (see 
quot.);  t  ear  -  dropper,  an  eaves -dropper;  ear- 
exercise,  an  exercise  for  training  the  musical  ear; 
f  ear-finger,  the  little  finger,  often  put  in  the  ear, 
=  Auricular  B.  b ;  ear-flap,  the  lobe  or  the  loose 
part  of  the  ear ;  the  external  ear  generally ;  +  ear- 
gristle,  the  cartilage  of  the  ear,  the  external  ear ; 
+  ear-guard,  one  who  prevents  a  person  from 
hearing  ;  ear  -  hole,  the  aperture  of  the  ear ; 
dial,  used  for  the  ear  itself ;  +  ear-knowledge, 
knowledge  obtained  by  hearsay ;  ear-lap,  the 
lobe  of  the  ear  ;  also  the  external  ear  as  a  whole  ; 
ear -lappet,  ?  =  ear-covert ;  fear-leaf  (Boll),  the 
cotyledon  of  a  plant ;  ear-lechery  (see  quot.) ; 
fear-lid  (see  quot.);  ear-lock,  a  lock  of  hair 
over  or  above  the  ear ;  ear-nosed  a.,  Conch,  (see 
quot.)  ;  ear-pieces,  ear-plate,  part  of  a  helmet 
covering  the  ears ;  ear-port  (see  quot.)  ;  ear- 
reach,  =  Ear-shot  ;  f  ear-rentingly  adv.,  ?  for 
ear-rendingly,  but  cf.  Ear-rent;  ear- room  (cf. 
house-room ) ;  f  ear-rowner,  an  ear-whisperer  ; 
ear-say,  erroneously  used  for  hearsay  ;  ear-scalp 
(Anal.),  the  skin  covering  the  ears  ;  ear-shell  (see 
quot.)  ;  f  ear-shrift,  auricular  confession  ;  f  ear- 
sore,  something  disagreeable  to  the  ear  (cf.  Eye¬ 
sore)  ;  ear-sore  a.  (dial.),  irritable,  ill-tempered ; 
f  ear-spectacle,  an  ear-trumpet ;  ear  -  stone,  an 
otolith  ;  ear-string  (cf.  eye-strings,  heart-strings) ; 
f  ear-wire  (see  quot.  1685)  ;  ear- worm,  ?  =  Ear¬ 
wig  ;  Jig.  a  secret  counsellor ;  ear-wort,  a  plant 
supposed  to  be  good  for  curing  deafness,  Dysophila 
auricularis  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).  Also  Ear-ache, 

-DROP,  -MARK,  -MARKED,  -PICK,  -RING,  -SHOT, 
-TRUMPET,  -WAX,  -WISE,  -WITNESS,  q.  V. 

1648  Gage  West  I?id.  xii.  (1655")  56  Her  *eare-bobs  of  some 
considerable  Jewels.  1869  Pall  Mall  G.  4  He  purchased  a 
pair  of  ear-bobs.  1658  2 nd  Narr.  Late  Pari,  in  Selcct.fr. 
Harl.  Misc.  (1703)  433  The  "ear-bored  slavish  citizens.  1691 
E.  Taylor  Behmen's  Theos.  Phil.  64  Are  voluntary  Ear- 
boared  Slaves.  1796  W.  Felton  Carriages  II.  148  The 

Earbows  are  of  stiff  leather,  and  covered  with  lace,  or 
tape.  1731-1800  Bailey,  *  Ear  Brisk,  when  he  [a  horse] 
carries  his  Ears  forward.  1851  S.  Judd  Margaret  11.  viii. 

( 1871)  281  He  was  an  ear-brisk  and  high-necked  critter.  1874 
Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Ear-brush,  a  toilet  instrument  for 
cleaning  the  ear.  1836-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  529/2  The 
year-bulb  . .  consists  of  a  hard  external  case.  1847  Craig, 

'  Ear-cap,  a  cover  for  the  ears  against  the  cold.  1854 
Owen  in  Circ.  Sc.  (4:1865)  II.  65/2  They  contribute  . .  to  the 
formation  of  the  *ear-chamber.  1875  Blake  Zool.  86  There 
are  no  *earconches,  lips,  teeth,  epiglottis  . .  nor  scrotum. 
i549  Allen  tr.  Jude's  Par.  Rev.  37  The  articles  of  auricular 
and  veare  confession,  of  purgatorye.  1877  Burnet  Ear  326 
*Ear-cough  was  known  to  medical  men  a  long  time  ago. 
1828  Stark  Elan.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  233  Head,  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  *  ear-coverts  pale  yellow,  a  1843  Southey  Tri.  Woman 

fj6  Content  with  *ear-deep  melodies.  1725  Sloane  Jamaica 
I.  304  It  had  two  spots  of  each  side  of  the  neck  of  a  dark 
colour,  whence  the  name  of  *Ear-Dove.  a  1670  Hacket 
Alp.  W it/iams  II.  81  (D),  An  *ear-dropper  might  hear  such 
things  talk’d  at  cock-pits  and  dancing  schools.  1887  Bir- 
mingham  Instit.  Mag.  Sept.  23  The  classes  in  Harmony — 
*Ear  Exercises,  and  Sight  Singing,  c  1000  TElfric  Gram. 
Z.)  298  Auricularis,  *ear-fingcr.  1644  Bulwer  ChiroL 


179  To  becken  with  the  Earc-finger  is  their  usuall  concise 
expression.  1859  O.  W.  Holmes  Dc  Sauty  Pretermit  thy 
whittling,  wheel  thine  *ear-flap  toward  me,  Thou  shalt  hear 
them  answered.  1876  Lankester  Hist.  Creation  I.  i.  13 
Our  long-eared  ancestors  . .  moved  their  large  ear-flaps 
freely.  1656  Dugard  Gate  Lat.  Uni.  §  206.  57  To  the  ears 
are  fitted  the  *ear-gristles,  being  broad  to  reflect  the  sounds, 
and  hollowed  with  turnings  to  carry  them  inwards.  1647 
Ward  Simp.  Cobler  62  Your  *Ear-guard  will  keep  farre 
enough  from  you  what  ever  I  have  said.  1691  Ray  Creation 
(1714)  152  Have  very  small  ears  and  *ear-holes  as  the  ceta¬ 
ceous  fishes  have.  1624  Heywood  Gunaik.  iv.  186  In  all 
this  banding  of  their  disreputation  . .  nothing  ever  came 
within  the  compasse  of  his  *eare  knowledge,  c  iooojElfric 
Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  157  Pinnula ,  *earla;ppa,  nel  ufweard 
eare.  1561  Hollybush  Horn.  Apoth.  13  Pull  ye  patient 
sore  by  y°  earlap  vpwardly.  1880  E.  Opfert  Forbid.  L . 
iv.  126  The  hat  is  . .  attached  by  strings  round  the  earlaps. 
1884  tr.  Lotzes  Logic  40  Aristotle  gives  risibility  as  a 
property  of  man,  Hegel  . .  the  ear-lap ;  both  distinguish 
man  from  the  brutes.  1868  Darwin  Anim.  <$•  PI.  I.  vii. 
244  The  breeds  which,  .have  red  *ear-lappets.  1718  Brad¬ 
ley  Gardening  (1731)  285  If  any  seed  has  had  Moisture 
enough  to  put  forth  its  Radicle  never  so  little,  and  is  after 
that  check’d  before  the  *Ear-Leaves  appear.  1737  M.  Green 
Spleen  (1738)  20  Hir’d  to  praise  with  stallion  pen,  Serve  the 
*ear-Iechery  of  men.  1552  Huloet,  *Eare  lydde,  or  over- 
parte  of  the  ear z, pinnula.  c  1775  Welch  in  Harpers  Mag. 
(1883)  Oct.  736/1  A  musket  ball  [struck]  the  pin  out  of  the 
hair  of  his  *ear-lock.  1809  W.  Irving  Knickerb.  (1861)  183 
His  hair  strutting  out  on  each  side  in  stiffly  pomatumed 
ear-locks.  1705  I.  Petiver  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  1954  This 
is  distinguish!  from  the  last  in  being  . .  *Ear-nosed,  viz. 
inclining  more  towards  one  end  of  the  hinge,  a  1843  Southey 
Comm.- PI.  Bk.  Ser.  11.  (1849)644  The  morion  should  be  with¬ 
out  *ear-pieces.  1622  F.  Markham  Bk.  IV ar  1.  ix.  §  3.34 
A  Spanish  Morian  . .  bound  downe  with  lined  *eare-plates 
vnderneath  his  chinne.  175X  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  xeix.  Wks. 
(1797)  IV.  461  Your '^ear-ports  will  let  in  the  sound.  1642  Ful¬ 
ler  Holy  Prof.  St.  v.  xviii.  11.  §  6  Some  invisible  eare  might 
li^in  ambush  within  the  *Eare-reach  of  his  words.  1593 
Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)63  Roaring  and  *eare-rentingly  ex¬ 
claiming.  411656  Bp.  Hall  Select  Th.  §  48  Som  there  are 
that  will  not  give  so  much  as  *ear-room  to  the  Word  of 
Truth.  ?i388  Wimbeldon  Serin,  in  Hatton  MS.  57  p.  n 
(Halliw.)  It  is  good  that  every  lorde  of  the  comunte  be  not 
lad  bi  fobs,  nor  bi  noon  othir  *ere-rownerys.  1817  Cole¬ 
ridge  Biog.  Lit.  I.  iii.  53,  I  have  only  *ear-say  evidence. 
1872  Mivart  Elem.  Anat.  396  This  part  is  distributed  to 
the  *ear-scalp  and  the  muscles  of  the  mouth.  1753  Chambers 
Cycl.  Supp.,  *Ear  Shell,  auris  marina,  in  natural  history, 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  shell-fish.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  XII. 
14/2  This  section  of  Gastropods  [Haliotidae]  commonly 
called  4  Ear-shells  *  or  *  Sea-ears  ’.  1554  T.  Sampson  in 

Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  App.  xviii.  50  But  this  is  so  far  from 
their  ^ear-shrift.  1604  Babington  Notes  Levit.  Wks.  (1637) 
385  Our  Popish  Teachers  would  gather  an  argument  for  their 
Auricular  Confession  and  Eare-shrift.  1594  Carew  Huarte's 
Exam.  Wits  viii.  (1596)  106  It  is  rather  an  head-ach  than  an 
*eare-sore.  a  1704  T.  Brown  Wks.  (1760)  I.  306  (D.)  The  per¬ 
petual  jangling  of  the  chimes  . .  is  no  small  ear-sore  to  us. 
1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  285  Mark  whether  any  Sound  abroad 
in  the  open  Air,  will  not  be  heard  distinctly,  from  further 
distance,  than  without  that  Instrument ;  being  (as  it  were) 
an  *Eare-spectacle.  1854  Badham  Halieut.  17 1  The  large 
*ear-stones,  which  . .  characterise  all  the  members  of  the 
present  group  [the  gurnard  group].  1810  Southey  Kehama, 
The  "ear-strings  throb  as  if  they  were  rent.  1659  Feltham 
Low  Countries  (1677)  54  Their  *Ear-wyres  have  so  nipt  in 
their  Cheeks.  1685  Cooke  Marrcnv  of  Chirurg.  (ed.  4)  v. 
i.  221  The  Ear-wires  worn  by  women  to  fix  their  Head- 
clothes  too  to  keep  them  on.  1598  tr.  Linschoten's  Voy. 
1.  xl.  84/2  They  [in  India]  can  hardly  kepe  any  paper,  .from 
wormes,  which  are  like  *eare-wormes.  4*1670  Hacket  A  bp. 
Williams  II.  152  There  is  nothing  in  the  oath  to  protect 
such  an  ear-worm,  but  he  may  be  appeached. 

Ear  (i*i),  sb.2  Forms :  1  6ar,  eher,  eehher, 
aechir,  2  eher,  3  er,  3-5  ere,  5  eere,  $er,  6-7 
eare,  7-  ear.  For  Sc.  forms  see  Icker.  [OE.  ear 
(WS.),  eher ,  xhher  (Northumb.),  eechir  (?  Mercian) 
=  OHG.  ehir ,  ahir ,  (MHG.  eher  neut.,  mod.G. 
ahre  fem.,  Du.  aar ),  ON.  ax  (Sw.,  Da.  ax),  Goth. 
ahs  (genit.  ahsis)  n'eut. OTeut.  *ahoz~,  of  same 
meaning  =  Lat.  acus  (genit.  -eris)  neut.,  husk  of 
corn.  Words  radically  of  the  same  origin  and 
signification  are  Awn,  Ail  sb?] 

A  spike  or  head  of  corn  ;  the  part  of  a  cereal 
plant  which  contains  its  flowers  or  seeds.  In 
(t  OE.  on)  the  car,  in  ear :  said  of  corn  when  in 
the  stage  at  which  it  bears  ears ;  cf.  in  flower. 

a  800  Corp.  Gloss.  1892  Spicas,  ear.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp. 
Matt.  xii.  1  Hys  leorning-cnihtas  . .  ongunnun  pluccian 
}?a  ear  [4:950  Lindisf  eheru ;  4:975  Rushzu.  sechir  ;  £1160 
Hatton  ear].  Ibid.  Mark  iv.  28  Sylvan  fullne  hwsete  on 
ham  eare  [4:950  Lindisf.  eher;  4:975  Rushw.  aehher  ;  4:1x60 
Hatton  eare].  c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  2104,  Vii.  eares  wexen  fette 
of  coren.  1297  R.  Glouc.  490  Tho  grene  corn  in  Somer 
ssolde  curne,  To  foule  wormes  muchedel  the  eres  gonne 
turne.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  clvL  (1495)  70 7 
The  heedis  of  corn  eres  ben  arerid  vpwarde.  c  1420  Pallad. 
on  Husb.  vii.  16  Now  gynneth  barly  ripe  and  is  to  amende 
Er  the  eere  to  breke  and  shedde  it.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  116  An 
Ere  of  come ;  spica,  arista,  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Ay  mon 
136  We  oughte  to  ryde  now.  .while  the  come  is  in  the  eere. 
1523  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  13  Sprot-barley  hath  a  flat  eare.  1611 
Bible  Ex.  ix.  31  Barley  was  in  the  ear.  1740  Somerville 
Hobbinol  i  1.(1749)  *33  The  ripen’d  Grain,  whose  bending 
Ears  Invite  the  Reaper’s  Hand.  1819  J.  Q.  Adams  in  C. 
Davies  Metr.  Syst.  iii.  (1871)93  Thirty-two  kernels  of  wheat 
from  the  middle  of  the  ear.  1821  Clare  Vill.  Minstr.  I, 
Marking  each  little  object  on  his  road,  An  insect,  sprig 
of  grass,  and  ear  of  grain. 

+  Ear,  sbA  Ohs.  rare~\  Forms :  5  yere,  7 
eare.  ff.  Ear  v.]  The  action  of  ploughing  ;  a 
ploughing.  Also  in  comb.,  as  ear-land,  -time. 


c  1460  Towneley  Myst .  12  At  yere  time  I  sew  fare  corn 
1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Countr.  Farm  35  Hce  shall  giue  the 
second  eare  vnto  those  his  grounds  that  are  most  barren. 
1693  W.  Robertson  Phraseol .  Gen.  516  Ear-land,  arvum. 

Ear,  shA  dial.  1  A  west  country  term  for  a 
place  where  hatches  prevent  the  influx  of  the  tide’ 
(Adm.  Smyth).  1847  Halliw.  (Somerset.) 

Ear  (i°i),  vA  Ohs.  exc.  arch.  Forms:  1  eri$an, 
1-2  erien,  (3  aerien),  3-5  ere(n,  (eer),  6-8  eare, 
7-  ear.  (3-5  here,  5  eryyn,  eiere,  6  eire,  eyr, 
6-8  Sc.  dial,  are,  7  ayre.)  [Common  Teut. :  OE. 
irian  —  OFris.  era,  ODu.  erien ,  OHG.  erran,  erren, 
(MHG.  eren,  ern ,  early  mod.G.  aren),  ON.  crja , 
Goth,  arjan OTeut.  *arjan,  f.  W Aryan  root  *ar 
to  plough,  whence  Gr.  apo-tiv,  L.  ar-dre ,  Ir.  airi/n.] 

1.  trans.  To  plough,  till  (the  ground)  ;  also,  to 
turn  up  (the  ground),  to  throw  up  (an  object) 
with  a  plough. 

c 888  K.  ALlfred  Boeth.  xiv.  4  (Gr.)  J?eah  him  mon  erigan 
scyle  secera  }>usend.  txooo  ^Elfric  Gram.  xxiv.  135  Hajfst 
Su  asceras  to  erigenne.  1340-70  Alex,  Dind.  201  For  ye 
non  er}?e  ne  eren.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  14 1  Eryyn  londe, 
aro.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  1.  184  To  tille  a  felde  man 
must  . .  eree  it  uppe  bydene.  1513  Douglas  PEneis  vii.  ix. 

140  And  wyth  ane  hundreth  plewis  the  land  he  aryt.  1526 
Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  23  After  that  he  tempereth  it 
with  dong,  than  eareth  it,  soweth  it,  and  haroweth  it.  1587 
HarrisonA«£  land  1 .  xxiv.  (1877)  1.  361  A  siluer  saucer,  .was 
eared  vp  by  a  plough.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  505  When 
you  ere  it  [the  ground]  vp  with  the  plough.  1607  Norden 
Sui-v.  Dial.  181  A  plow  will  ayre  an  Acre  a  day.  1721-1800 
Bailey,  To  Ear,  or  Are ,  to  till,  plough,  or  fallow  tJie 
Ground.  1855  Singleton  Virgil  I.  83  But  if  you’ll  ear  me 
soil  For  wheaten  harvest. 

b.  ah  sol. 

a  1 000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xvii.  7  Hwylc  eowerhatfherigendne 
J?eow.  4:1205  Lay.  10030  Heo  gunnen  to  aerien.  1297  R. 
Glouc.  21  Heo  . .  erede  and  sewe,  So  hat  in  lutel  while  gode 
cornes  hem  grew.  4:1430  Lydg.  Bochas  1.  xix.  (1554)  35  b, 
If  ye  not  had  hered  in  my  calf.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  74/4 
The  oxen  erid  in  the  ploughe.  1526  Tindale  i  Cor.  ix.  10 
That  he  which  eareth  should  ear  in  hope,  c  1630  in  Risdon 
Sum.  Devon  §  77  (1810)  78  Plough  with  a  golden  coulter, 
And  eare  with  a  gilded  shere. 

2.  transf.  and  fig. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Knts.  T.  28,  I  wolde  have  told  you  fully 
.  .But  all  this  thing  I  moste  as  now  forbere.  I  have,  .a  large 
feeld  to  ere.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  271/3  With  the  plough 
of  his  tonge  erye  the  feldes  unresonable.  1558  Phaer  PEneid 
11.  F  ij,  Long  pilgrimage  you  haue  to  pas,  huge  feelde  of 
seas  to  eare.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso  1.  xiv.  22  The  field  of 
loue,  with  plow  of  vertue  eared.  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  Sf  Cl. 
1.  iv.  49  Make  the  Sea  serue  them;  which  they  eare  and 
wound  With  keeles. 

Hence  Eared,  Earing*  ppl.  adjs.  ;  Earer  sh., 
a  ploughman. 

1382  Wyclif  Isa.  xxviii.  24  Whether  al  day  shal  ere  the 
erere,  that  he  sowe.  c  1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  1.  485  Without 
toune,  house,  or  tree  . .  or  eared  land,  c  1440  Promp.  Pam. 

141  Eryar  of  londe,  arator.  1565  Calfhill  Aus^u.  Treat. 
Crosse  (1846)  178  He  maketh  many  mysteries  of  the  Cross  : 
as  the  hoised  sail,  the  earing  plough,  the  blowing  winds. 
x594  ?  Greene  Selimus  Wks.  1881-3  XIV.  244  The  vn- 
manured  land,  Which  answeres  not  his  earers  greedie  mind. 

Ear  (IaA  vA  Also  7  eare.  [f.  Ear  sh.-']  intr. 
Of  corn  :  To  produce  ears,  come  into  ear. 

1442  Three  K.  Cologne  (Bedf.  MS.)  vii,  [In  Palestine]  atte 
Cristemasse  barly  bygynneth  to  ere.  1610  G.  Fletcher 
Christ’s  Viet,  in  Farr's  S.  P.  (1848)  56  Thou  with  corn  canst 
make  this  stone  to  eare.  1776  Barker  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXVI.  373  The  barley  . .  not  earing  well  on  account  of  the 
dry  season.  1797  Holcroft  Stolberg’s  Trav.  (ed.  2)  III. 
lxxvii.  J57  The  rye  was  . .  beginning  to  ear. 

+  Ear,  vA  Obs.  [f.  Ear  sbL  ;  in  some  cases 
perh.  a  misspelling  for  hear.]  trans.  To  give  ear  to. 

1583  Stanyhurst  PEneis  iv.  (Arb.)  117  You  Gods  . .  Eare 
this  I  doe  craue  you.  a  1626  Fletcher  Two  Noble  Kinsm. 
iii.  i,  Thou  knew’st  ..  I  ear’d  her  language. 

Ear,  dial.  var.  of  Nere,  kidney. 

t  Ea’rable,  a.  Ohs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  5-7 
erable,  5  errabull,  6-7  errable,  (herabul),  ere- 
able,  6-7  earable.  [f.  Ear  v.  1  +-able.]  Capable 
of  being  ploughed  ;  fit  for  tillage.  Also  ahsol.  as 
quasi-rA  Cf.  Arable. 

1475  Caxton  Jason  (1477)  118  Good  londe  erable  and  fayr 
meaowes  plente.  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Evj,  On  felde  or  in 
errabull  londe.  1552  Huloet,  Ereable,  or  rather  arable  lande. 
1598  Grenewey  Tacitus'  Germanie  iii.  (1622)  265  Their  ear- 
able  land  they  change  by  yeeres.  1693  W.  Robertson 
Phraseol.  Gen.  516  Earable,  arabilis. 

Ea-r-ache.  [fi  Ear  jA1] 

1.  Pain  in  the  drum  of  the  ear  ;  otalgia. 

1789  W.  Buchan  Dom.  Med.  (1790)  361  When  the  ear-ach 
proceeds  from  insects,  or  any  hard  body  sticking  in  the  ear. 
1863  Fr.  Kemble  Rcsid.  Georgia  63  A  poor  woman  suffer¬ 
ing  dreadfully  from  the  earache. 

2.  dial.  The  Field  Poppy.  (Britten  and  Holland.) 

+  Ea-ral  a.  ?  nonce-wd.  That  addresses  the  ear. 

1658  Hewyt  Serin.  34  (Todd)  They  are  not  true  penitents 

who  are  merely  earal,  verbal,  and  worded  men,  that  speak 
more  than  they  really  intend. 

Earand,  dial.  f.  Errand. 

Earar,  var.  of  Eher,  sooner. 

Ear-cockle  (io'-tk^k’l).  [?f.  Ear  jA2  +  Cockle 
in  some  sense,  perhaps  the  name  of  the  weed.] 

‘  A  disease  of  wheat  and  other  graminaceous 
plants  caused  by  the  presence  of  vibriones  in  the 
seed  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1836-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  113/2. 
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Ear-drop  (iv-t|diy>p).  [f.  Ear  jA1  +  Drop  rA]  | 

1.  An  ornamental  pendant  worn  in  the  ear. 

2.  transf  The  popular  name  of  the  flower  of  the 
common  fuchsia.  (Britten  and  Holland.) 

Eared  (wid),  ppl.  a.1  [f.  Ear  sb?-  +  -ed.] 

1.  Furnished  with  ears  (in  various  senses)  ;  in  Bot. 

=  Auriculate.  Eared  owl :  a  species  of  owl 
which  has  tufts  on  the  head  resembling  ears. 

1434  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  101  A  litill  panne  of  brasse  y-ered. 
1594  Blundevil  Exerc.  v.  xii.  (ed.  7)  556  He  is  eared  and 
tailed  like  a  Rat.  1677  Plot  Nat.  Hist.  Oxfordsh.  103  This 
stone  is  . .  eared  on  both  sides.  1854  Woodward  Mollusca 
(1856)  256  Shell  sub-orbicular  ..  beaks  approximate,  eared. 
1867  Athenaeum  No.  2094.  812/2  A  white  cap  and  eared 
head-dress.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  (ed.  4)  176  C,  A 
group  of  Eared  Seals. 

b.  With  defining  word :  Having  (large,  open, 
etc.)  ears.  Also  Lop-eared,  Prick-eared,  etc. 
f  Four-cared :  ?  =  four-armed  (said  of  a  market 
cross). 

1514  MS.  Ace.  St.  John’s  Hosp.  Canterb.,  Rec. . .  for  land 
at  l>c  fower  yeryd  cros.  1724  Lond.  Gas.  No.  6324/3  A 
Cart-like  Gelding . .  a  little  Wide  Ear'd.  1813  Southey 
Roderick  vi,  The  whole  people  heard  . .  open-ear’d,  the 
sound.  1825  Mrs.  Sherwood  Old  Times  11,  Her  hair,  .was 
combed  neatly  under  a  round-eared  cap. 

+  2.  (Cf.  L.  auriti  canes  in  Apuleius.)  Ohs. 

1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  hi  Dogs . . are  called . . fierce, 
subtil,  sounding,  bold,  eared  for  attention,  affable,  swift. 

Eared  (H-id),  ppl.  a.2  Also  4  eeryd.  [f.  Ear 
sb.2  and  v.2  +  -ED.]  Of  com  or  similar  plants : 
Having  ears  ;  in  Her.  having  ears  of  a  certain  tinc¬ 
ture.  Also,  That  has  come  into  ear. 

1398.  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xi.  vi.  (1495)  393  Dewe 
gendrid  in  corrupt  ayre  . .  corrumpyth  grene  corn  whan  it 
is  eeryd.  1563  Hyll  Garden.  (1593)  105  The  flour  also  is 
eared,  much  like  to  an  ear  of  corne.  1589  R.  Harvey  PI. 
Perc .  (1590)  21  A  crop  of  toward  youth,  so  well  eared,  that 
they  put  vs  in  hope  of  a  timely  haruest.  1610  Guillim 
Heraldrie  hi.  ix.  111  Three  Wheate  stalkes,  bladed  and 
Eared  all  proper.  1623  E.  Wynne  in  Whitbourne  New- 
foiaidlayid  108  We  have  Wheate,  Barly,  Oates  &  Beanes 
both  eared  and  codded.  1870  Ruskin  in  Daily  Tel.  7  Oct., 

If  one  could  only  consider  it  as  much  a  victory  to  get  a 
barren  field  sown  as  to  get  an  eared  field  stripped. 

t  Earestay.  ?  Mistake  for  caresaye,  obs.  f. 

Kersey. 

1611  in  J.  J eaffreson  M iddlesex  Comity  Rec.  II.  71  Unam 
peciam  linei  vocatam  Earestayes. 

Earewe,  obs.  form  of  Arrow. 

Earfth,  var.  of  Arveth,  Obs. 

||  Ea  rik.  [Ir.  eiric.]  Compensation,  fine. 

1586  J.  Hooker  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  23/2  When 
earike  or  composition  is  made  among  the  late  people  for 
anie  murther. 

t  Ea  ring,  vbl.  sb.i  Obs.  [f.  Ear  v.1  +  -ing.] 
The  action  of  ploughing ;  a  ploughing.  Also 
attrib.,  as  in  earing-time. 

c  1440  Pro7)ip.  Parv.  141  Eryynge  of  londe,  aracio.  1580 
Baret  Alv.  E  15  The  first  earing,  or  tilth  of  land.  1611 
Bible  Ex.  xxxiv.  21  In  earing  time  and  in  haruest  thou 
shalt  rest.  1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Conntr.  Farm  537  Wheat 
or  mesling  especially  doe  desire  to  haue  three  earings  before 
they  bee  sowne. 

Ea  ring,  vbl.  sb.2  [f.  Ear  vF]  The  process 
of  coming  into  ear.  Also  concr.  (see  quot  1750). 

a  1547  T.  Key  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  (1548)  iv.  17  It  widdered 
awaye  before  it  came  to  earing,  a  1682  Sir  T.  Browne 
Tracts  41  Many  grains  are  lost  which  come  not  to  sprouting 
or  earing.  1750  W.  Ellis  Mod.  Husbandm.  III.  i.  27 
(E.  D.  S.)  The  shoot  or  earing  of  young  wheat. 

Earing  (D'riq),  sb.  Naut.  Also  7-9  earring. 
[?f.  Ear  sb.1  +  -ing1;  possibly  however  =  Ear¬ 
ring.  (See  quot.  1627.)]  ‘One  of  a  number  of 
small  ropes  employed  to  fasten  the  upper  comer 
of  a  sail  to  the  yard  ’  (Adm.  Smyth).  Also  attrib. 

1626  Capt.  Smith  Accid.  Vng.  Seamen  15  The  trusses,  the 
lifts,  the  earring,  the  cat  harpings.  1627  —  Seaman' s  Gram. 
v.  23  The  Earing  is  that  part  of  the  bunt  rope  which  at  all 
the  foure  corners  of  the  saile  is  left  open  as  it  were  a  ring. 
1762-9  Falconer  Shiput.  n.  153  The  weather-earings  and 
the  lee  they  past.  1774  West 771.  Mag.  II.  429  We’re  all 
Macaronies  from  earing  to  clue.  1840  R.  Dana  Bef. 
Mast  iv.  9  Our  new  second  mate  used  to  . .  have  the 
weather  earing  passed  before  there  was  a  man  upon  the 
yard.  ^1860  H.  Stuart  Seaman's  Catech.  19  Head  earring 
strops  [are]  used  . .  For  hauling  out  and  securing  the  head 
earrings.  Ibid.  45  The  head  earrings  [are]  handed  up  to  the 
earing  men  on  the  yard.  Ibid.  46  The  first  and  second  reef 
earrings. 

+  Earish,  cl.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Ear  sb.1  -1-  -ish.] 
Auricular  (confession). 

1554  Becon  Cotnfort.  Epist.  in  Prayers  (1844)  201  Their 
rising  up  consisteth  in  popish  penance,  in  feigned  contrition, 
in  earish  confession. 

Earl  (5il)  sb.  Forms  :  1-4  eorl,  2  eerl,  3  3ierl, 
3-6  erl,  (4  erldl,  erld,  erel,  errel,  5  erell,  er- 
rille),  4-6  3erl,  5-7  erle,  5  urle,  Borle,  6-7  yerle, 
earle,  9  Sc.  yerl,  7-  earl.  See  also  Jarl,  Yarl. 
[OE.  eorl  =  OSax.  erl  (  =  sense  1  b  below),  ON.  earl, 
later  iarl ,  nobleman,  chieftain OTeut.  *erlo-z . 

Some  scholars  refer  the  word  to  the  Aryan  root  *ers,  com¬ 
paring  Gr.  epcn]F,  apirrjv  male;  cf.  also  Earnests,  and  sb.1 
The  ON.  runic  spelling  erilav.  seems  however  unfavourable 
to  this  view.  The  notion  that  eorl  is  a  corruption  of  ealdor 
is  wholly  untenable.] 

+ 1.  A  man  of  noble  rank,  as  distinguished  from 
a  ceorl,  Churl,  or  ordinary  freeman.  Only  in  OE. 


*!a  616  Laws  of  Ethelbert  P 13  Gif  on  eorles  tune  man  man- 
nan  ofsleashj?  xii  scillinga  jebete.  a  1000  Byrhtnoth  132 
Eode  swa  anrasd  eorl  to  pam  ceorle. 

t  b.  In  OE.  poetry  used  for :  A  warrior,  a 
brave  man,  a  man  generally. 

Beozvulf  357  J>aer  Hro3gar  saet  . .  mid  his  eorla  sedriht. 
a  1000  Riddles  xlvii.  6  (Gr.)  Ealra  waeron  fife  eorla  and 
idesa.  a  1000  Crist  546  (Gr.)  Hwite  cwoman  eorla  ead- 
giefan  englas  togeanes.  a  1000  Caedmon's  Gen.  1844  pa  com 
ellenrof  eorl  siftian  Abraham. 

f  2.  In  late  OE. ;  A  Danish  under-king  (see 
Jarl);  hence  (under  Cnut  and  his  successors)  the 
viceroy  or  governor  of  one  of  the  great  divisions 
of  England,  Wessex,  Northumbria,  Mercia,  etc. 
(In  this  sense  practically  synonymous  with  the 
native  title  of  Alderman.)  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

c  906  Laws  of  Edw.  <$•  Guthrum  p  12  Gif  man  gehadodne 
. .  forrasde  . .  ponne  sceal  him  cyng  beon  oppon  eorl  paer  on 
lande.  .for  maeg  and  for  mund  boran.  c  1042  Chart.  Leofric 
in  Cod.  Dipl.  IV.  72  Leofric  eorl  and  his  gebedda  habbaS 
geunnen  twa  land  for  Godes  lufan.  a  1123  O.  E.  Citron. 
(Laud)  an.  1048  Man  sette  pa  Odda  to  eorle  ofer  Defenascire, 
&  ofer  Sumersaeton,  etc.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eitg.  I.  iii.  72 
Canute ..  created  Thurkill  earl  or  duke  of  East  Anglia. 

3.  After  the  Norman  Conquest  regarded  as  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  Lat.  comes  Count. 

+  a.  generally.  Applied  to  all  feudal  nobles  and 
princes  bearing  the  Romanic  title  of  Count ;  also 
Hist,  to  the  officers  called  cotnites  under  the  later 
Roman  empire.  In  ME.  often  used  as  the  typical 
designation  of  a  great  noble.  Obs.  (In  Hist,  use 
Count  is  now  always  employed  in  this  sense.) 

CI175  Cott.  Horn.  231  Se  hlaford  into  par  halle  come,  mid 
his  dierewurd  3eferede,  mid  asrlen  and  aldren.  a  1200 
Moral  Ode  324  in  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  230  We  mihten  habben 
more  . .  pan  3ierles  and  kinges.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13270 
Noght  o  riche  kinges  kin  Ne  of  erel  pan  gret  baron.  ^1380 
Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  386  Dukis  &  erlis,  barons  &  kny3tis. 
1387  T  revisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  251  Rouland  eorl  of 
pe  paleys.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4068  Ascalaphus,  a  skathil 
duke.  .And  Helminus,  a  hede  vrle,  hadyn  to-gedur  Thretty 
shippes.  c  1420  Chro7i.  Vilod.  269,  Duke,  Errelle,  and 
eke  Baroun.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  141  Erie,  lorde,  cones. 
1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  TourY  vj,  The  sone  of  an  erle  of  that 
land.  1577  Holinshed  Chron.  I.  72/2  Nectaridus  one  of 
the  emperours  house  earle  of  the  sea  coast,  hauing  charge 
of  the  parties  towards  the  sea,  was  slaine.  1655  M.  Carter 
Hon.  Rediv.  (1660)  51  We  used  the  word  Earl  for  gentle  or 
noble.  1799  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.  Pierre  I.  354  Christianity. . 
wrested  in  France  enormous  possessions  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Earls  and  Barons. 

b.  spec.  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the 
title  of  a  specific  order  of  rank,  corresponding  to 
Count  in  the  nobility  of  other  European  nations ; 
in  the  modern  peerage  an  earl  ranks  next  below 
a  marquis,  and  next  above  a  viscount. 

Under  the  Norman  kings  the  title  of  earl  (count)  implied 
the  governorship  or  the  feudal  lordship  of  a  County  ;  subse¬ 
quently  the  territorial  designation  (Earl  of  Derby,  of  Leices¬ 
ter)  became,  as  in  other  degrees  of  the  peerage,  purely 
formal,  and  in  some  cases  a  surname  is  used  instead  (as 
Earl  Brownlow,  Earl  Cowper).  When  a  duke  or  a  marquis 
has  an  earldom  as  his  second  title,  this  is  ‘by  courtesy’ 
given  to  his  eldest  son  :  thus  the  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  is  Earl  Percy,  of  the  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
the  Earl  of  Wiltshire. 

<71123  O.  E.  Chro7i.  an.  1101  purh  pone  eorl  Rodbert  of 
Normandie  pe  mid  unfriSe  hider  to  lande  fundode.  1140 
Ibid.,  On  pis  gaer  wolde  pe  king  Stephne  taecen  Rod¬ 
bert  eorl  of  Gloucestre.  1297  R.  Glouc.  523  He  . .  bi- 
leuede  the  erl  marschal  &  the  erl  of  Chestre  there.  1375 
Barbour  Bruce  11.  234  Twa  Erlis  alsua  with  him  war.  1473 
Warkw.  Chron.  1  Lord  StafForde  was  made  Erie  of  Devyn- 
shire.  1536  Wriothesley  Chro7i.  (1875)  I.  41  Moste  of  the 
Kings  Councell,  as  erles,  lordes  and  nobles  of  this  realme. 
1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  54  Sir  John  Dudley  that  was  am- 
relle  of  the  see  was  made  yerle  of  Warwyk.  1593  Shaks. 
2  Hen.  VI ,  11.  ii.  79  The  Earle  of  Warwick  Shall  one  day 
make  the  Duke  of  Yorke  a  King.  1768  Blackstone  Comm. 
I.  1.  xii.  310  An  earl  is  a  title  of  nobility.  1816  Scott  Old 
Mort.  293  Levied  an  armed  regiment  under  the  Yerl  of  Angus. 

f4.  A  director,  superintendent. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  382/1  Thenne  the  erle  of  the 
sacrefyses  gaue  moche  money. 

5.  Comb .  +  earl-right.  (Only  in  OE.  and  Hist.) 

c  1030  Laws  of  Ciiut  in  Thorpe  Laws  81  Gif  pegen  gepeah 
pset  he  wearS  to  eorle  ponne  waes  he  syppan  eorl-nhtes 
weorSe.  1875  Stubbs  Const.  Hist .  I.  v.  80  The.  .man  who 
has 4  thriven  to  eorl-right  ’,  or  who  has  his  forty  hides. 

Earl,  v.1  Sc.  [var.  of  Arle  vi]  To  ‘fasten’ 
by  earnest-money,  pledge,  betroth. 

c  1375?  Barbour  St.  Agnes  26  In  takine  of  wedinge  He 
erlis  paime  with  his  rynge.  a  1810  Tannahill  My  Mary , 
The  heavenly  vow  I  got,  That  earled  her  my  own. 

+  Earl,  v .2  1  nonce-wd.  [?  f.  Earl  sb.]  trans. 
?  To  be  the  lord  of. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  4646  Alexander,  that  aire  *  pat  erles 
all  pe  werd. 

+  Ear-lage.  rare—1.  (See  quot.) 

1607  Topsell  Four-f  Beasts  439  The  ear-lages  or  ear-laps 
of  a  Mule. 

Earldom  (auldam).  [f.  Earl  sb.  +  -DOM.]  The 
domain  or  territory  governed  by  an  earl  {obs.  exc. 
Hist.) ;  the  rank  or  dignity  of  an  earl. 

a  1123  O.  E.  Cltro7i .  an.  1053  (Laud  MS.)  Feng  /Elfgar  eorl 
to  3am  eorldome  pe  Harold  a;r  ahte.  1297  R.  Glouc.  523 
Sir  Peris  de  Roches  . .  The  king  3et  . .  erldom  of  Glouces¬ 
tre.  1387  Trevisa  Higde7i  (Rolls)  II.  85  Two  and  pritti 
schires  . .  pat  now  beep  i-cleped  erldoms.  1495  Act  2  Hen. 
VI I \  xxxiii.  §  2  Londes  and  tenementes  parcelles  of  the 
seid  Erledome  of  Marche.  1530  Palsgr.  49  Conte,  an 


erledom.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Illy  iv.  ii.  93,  I  clayme  the 
gift.  .Th’  Earledome  of  Hertford,  Which  you  haue  promised. 
1682  Dryden  Satyr  124  Others  with  Titles  and  new  Earl¬ 
doms  Caught,  a  1745  Swift  Lett.  (1768)  IV.  317  [Henry  III 
bequeathed  that  earldom  [Anjou]  to  the  second  [son]  in  his 
last  sickness.  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  It.  I  si.  II.  118 
Robert  Guiscard,  about  1059,  united  in  his  own  person  all 
these  earldoms.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eiig.  I.  537  His 
marquisate  became  extinct ;  but  his  son  was  permitted  to 
inherit  the  ancient  earldom.  1874  Daily  News  17  Feb.  3/4 
The  accession  of  Viscount  St.  Lawrence  to  the  earldom  of 
Howth. 

fig.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  iii.  88  The  erldom  of  enuye  and 
yre  he  hym  grauntep. 

Earled  ppl.  a.  nonce-wd.  Turned  into  an  earl. 

1606  Earl  Northampton  in  True  <$*  Perf.  Relat.  Pp  3  b, 
As  the  Prior  of  Duresme  [wondered]  of  his  Earled  Bishop. 

Earless  (I*ules),  a.1  [f.  Ear  sb.1  +  -less.] 

1.  Having  no  ears  ;  a.  of  human  beings  and 
animals ;  b.  of  drinking  vessels,  etc.  (cf.  Ear 
sb.1  7) ;  c.  Conch,  of  bivalve  shells. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Essoreille  . .  earelesse,  without  eares.  1796 
Morse  Amer.Geog.  I.  105  Earless  mammot  {misspelt  Jor 
marmot].  1828  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIII.  598  He  was  ..  ear¬ 
less,  eyeless,  cheekless,  noseless,  and  chinless.  1854  Wood¬ 
ward  Mollusca  (1856)  261  Aucella  . .  left  umbo  prominent, 
earless.  1870  E.  Peacock  R alf  Skirl.  II.  136  Dainty  little 
earless  china  cups. 

2.  Destitute  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  or  of  mu¬ 
sical  ear.  Also  poet,  of  places :  Where  nothing 
can  be  heard. 

1802  Wordsw.  So7i7i.  To  Toussaint  POuv.y  In  some  deep 
dungeon’s  earless  den.  1865  Alex.  Smith  Summ.  Skye  I. 
180  Weary  of  singing  his  songs  to  the  earless  rocks  and 
sea  waves.  1876  Miss  Yonge  Woma7ik.  vi.  44  Just  as  the 
earless  are  given  up  as  to  music. 

Earless  (Dules),  a  2  [f.  Ear  sb.2]  Of  stalks 
of  com  :  Destitute  of  ears. 

? a  1400  Chester  PI.,  Death  Abel  I.  (1843)  38  Cain.  Thes 
earles  cornes . .  offer  I  will  to  daye. 

Earlet  (Hulet).  [f.  Ear  sbP  +  -let  ;  in  sense  1 
after  Bracelet.] 

+ 1.  An  ear-ring.  Obs. 

1609  Bible  (Douay)  Prov.  xxv.  12  A  golden  earlet. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  small  ear.  fa.  An 
auricle  of  the  heart,  b.  Bot.  =  Auricle  2.  e. 
?  An  attachment  to  a  church  bell. 

1668  Culpepper  &  Cole  Bart  hot.  A  fiat.  11.  vii.  107  The 
parts  of  the  Heart,  .are  either  externally  seen,  as  the  Earlets. 
c  1720  VV.  Gibson  Farrier's  Guide  1.  iii.  (1738)  27  There 
belong  also  to  the  Heart,  two  Auricles  or  Earlets.  1865 
tr.  Hugo's  Hunchback  iv.  iii.  (Chapman  and  H.)  144  He 
seized  the  brazen  monster  by  the  earlets.  1883  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  Earlet,  an  ear-like  appearance  produced  by  an  in¬ 
dentation  in  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  foliose  Hepattcte. 

f  Ea'rlierness.  Obs.  [f.  earlier,  compar.  cleg, 
of  Early  a.  +  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  more 
early,  priority. 

1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  A  Selv.  Cont.,  A  Moreness  of 
worlds,  and  Earlyemess  of  this  world,  stand  upon  the  same 
untrusty  bottom. 

+  Ea  rlily,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  Early  a.  +  -ly2.] 
At  an  early  period  or  stage. 

1669  Pepys  Diary  4  Mar.,  And  so  X  parted,  with  great 
content  that  I  had  so  earlily  seen  him  there.  1678  Bp. 
Wetenhall  Office  of  Preaching  742  That  it  [preaching] 
was  earlily  required  of  the  Presbyters,  we  have  already  seen 
out  of  the  pretended  Apostolical  constitutions.  1713  Stf.ele 
Englishman  No.  46.  302,  I  thus  earlily  let  go  my  Fire 
against  the  Pretender's  Friends. 

Earliness  (5'flines).  [f.  Early  a.  +  -ness.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  early;  formerly 
also,  promptitude,  zeal. 

a  1626  Donne  Serm.  245  There  is  a  youth  in  our  age  and 
an  earlinesse  acceptable  to  God  in  every  action.  1640  Bp. 
Hall  Effisc.  x.  xii.  52  Our  owne  Authours  are  . .  alledged 
for  the  earlinesse  of  this  Apostasie.  1682  Addr.  Jr.  Wor¬ 
cester  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1707/5  Our  former  Earliness  and 
Stability  in  Duty,  had  given  us  the  Character  of  the  Loyal 
City  of  Worcester.  1820  Scott  Monast.  xx,  That  we  may 
strive  to-morrow,  with  the  sun’s  earliness,  to  wake  a  stag 
from  his  lair.  1866  Mrs.  Gaskell  Wives  if  Dan.  I.  328  No 
one  objected  to  the  earliness  of  his  call. 

+  Ea  rlings,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  [?  f.  Ear  sbJ  +  -ling.] 
Possibly  a  transl.  of  Fr.  oreillettes  ‘  wires  about  a 
woman’s  head  ’  (Miege  Fr.  Diet.  1701)  1  cf.  Ear- 
wires. 

1660  Rates  in  Act  Tonnage  #  Poundage  12  Chas.  II,  16 
Earlings,  the  Groce  cont.  12  dozen,  j l.  1721  C.  King  Brit. 
Merck.  I.  290  Catlings,  Earlings,  Outnall,  Thred,  Ticking, 
Copperas  [in  list  of  Imports  from  France]. 

Earlishness  (aulijnes).  nonce-wd.  [f.  EarltA 
+  -ish  +  -ness  ;  OE.  had  eorlisc  ( =  earlish)  in  the 
sense  ‘ noble,  like  an  earl  ’.]  The  distinctive  quality 
of  an  earl. 

1876  M.  Collins  Blacksm.  <5-  Schol.  II.  120  The  Earl  had 
no  particular  earlishness  about  him. 

Ea'rl  Ma  rshal.  A  high  officer  of  state, 
formerly  the  deputy  of  the  Constable  as  judge  of 
the  curia  militaris  or  court  of  chivalry.  The  title 
was  originally  ‘  marshal ',  but  one  of  the  holders  of 
the  dignity  became  in  1189  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
it  has  never  since  been  held  by  a  person  of  lower 
rank  than  an  earl.  The  office  is  now  hereditary 
in  the  line  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  its  functions 
being  now  confined  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Heralds’  College  and  the  right  of  appointing  its 
officers,  and  to  certain  purely  ceremonial  duties. 


EARLSHIP, 
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EAR-MARK. 


The  equivalent  Scottish  office  of  marischal  became  in 
14th  c.  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Keith ;  in  1458  the  holder 
of  the  office  was  created  an  earl  tinder  the  title  of  Earl 
Marischal ;  the  last  Earl  Marischal  was  attainted  in  1716. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls  ser.)  10733  Wiliam  )>e  erl  marschal 
deide  Jiulke  jer  alas.  149s  Act  1 1  Hen.  VII,  xxxv.  Preamb. , 
The.  .office  of  Erie  Marchall  of  this  Realme.  1603  Drayton 
Bar.  IVars  (  R.)  Being  earl-marshall .  .welcomes  her  ashore. 
1766  Entick  London  IV.  27  The  four  pursuivants  . .  are 
also  created  by  the  earl-marshal.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX. 
242/1  Earl  Marshal  of  England  . .  orders  all  great  cere¬ 
monials. 

Earlship  (5'iljip).  In  OE.  eorlscipe.  [f.  Earl 
sb.  +  -ship.  In  sense  2  the  word  is  of  later  and 
independent  formation.] 

+ 1.  Manliness,  bravery ;  nobility,  lordship.  Only 
in  OE. 

Bcc.ivulf  1727  (Gr.)  Eard  and  eorlscipe.  a  1000  WIdsith 
37  (Gr.)  No  hwaefSre  he  ofer  Offan  eorlscype  fremede. 

2.  The  dignity  or  office  of  an  earl  ( Hist .).  Also, 
your  earlship  :  used  as  a  humorous  or  qpasi-arch. 
form  of  address. 

1792  H.  Brooke  Fool 0/ Quality  V.  268  Allow  me  to  repair 
my  omission  by  presenting  to  your  earlship  her  little  high¬ 
ness  Abenaide  [ed.  1  1770  has  your  lordship].  1828  Scott 
F.  II.  Perth  III.  295,  i  thank  your  noble  earlship.  1883 
H.  M.  Kennedy  tr.  Ten  Brink's  E.  E.  Lit.  nsThe  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  new  great  earlships. 

Early  (5uli),  a.  Forms:  3  earlich,  4-5  erli, 
erly,  6  yerly,  7  earely,  6-  early.  See  the  adv. 
Not  found  in  OE.,  and  only  rarely  in  ME. ;  pro¬ 
bably  evolved  from  the  adv.  Cf.  the  equivalent 
ON.  drligr,  which  is  also  of  rare  occurrence.] 

I.  Absolutely  or  relatively  near  to  the  beginning 
of  a  portion  of  time  :  opposed  to  late. 

When  used  with  a  sb.  denoting  a  division  of  time,  it  some¬ 
times  gives  to  the  latter  a  partitive  sense :  thus  the  early 
spring—  the  early  part  of  the  spring  ;  the  early  morning  = 
the  early  part  of  the  morning ;  similarly  the  early  nineteefith 
century ,  etc. 

1.  With  reference  to  the  time  of  day. 

a.  Belonging  to  the  fir^t  part  of  the  morning ; 
that  exists,  takes  place,  appears,  or  does  something 
in  the  first  part  of  the  morning.  Proverb,  The 
early  bird  gets  the  worm ;  hence  early  bird ,  hu¬ 
morously  =  early  riser. 

In  early  riser ,  early  rising ,  the  first  word  may  either  be 
taken  as  an  adj.,  or  the  phrase  may  be  treated  as  a  com¬ 
bination  in  which  the  first  element  is  the  adv.  (cf.  well-doer , 
-doing).  The  former  view  seems  most  in  accordance  with 
the  modern  grammatical  consciousness,  and  is  supported  by 
the  analogy  of  the  similar  phrase  in  quot.  1225. 

a  1225  A  fter.  R.  258  His  earlich  ariste  from  deaft  to  liue. 
1398  Trevisa  Barth .  De  P.  R.  ix.  xxii.  (1405)  360  Mane  the 
erly  dawnynge  makyth  ende  of  the  nyght  fytyll  and  lytyll. 
c  1450  Sir  Beues  (MS.  M.)  1929  Beuys  sayde  :  ‘  Yet  is  it  but 
erly  day!'  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  ///,  v.  iii.  209  The  early 
Village  Cock  Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  Morne. 
1611  Bible  Hosea  vi.  4  Your  goodnesse  is  as  a  morning 
cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew  it  goeth  away,  c  1645  Howell 
Lett.  II.  xiv,  He  that  hath  once  got  the  fame  of  an 
early  riser,  may  sleep  till  noon.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv. 
642  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet,  With 
charm  of  earliest  Birds.  1785  Cowper  Tiroc.  765  Where 
early  rest  makes  early  rising  sure.  1808  J.  Barlow 
Columb.  1.  356  Whose  watchful  priest  would  meet,  with 
matin  blaze,  His  earlier  God.  1833  R.  Hogg  Let.  in  Lock¬ 
hart  Scott  (1839)  IX.  in  He  asked  me  if  I  was  an  early 
riser.  1866  Arab.  Nts.  487  It  was  time  to  get  up  for  early 
prayers  before  sunrise. 

b.  Relatively  near  to  the  beginning  of  the  day 
(or  night).  Of  events  or  actions  :  Taking  place  at 
an  hour  relatively  not  far  advanced,  or  before  the 
usual  hour.  Small- and- early  :  applied  in  recent 
use  to  evening  parties  ;  colloq.  also  as  quasi-r£. 

1848-60  Bartlett  Diet.  Amer.,  The  meeting  will  begin 
at  early  candle-light.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  1.  xi.  83 
Mrs.  Podsnap  added  a  small  and  early  evening  to  the  dinner. 

c.  To  keep  early  hours  :  to  rise  and  retire  early. 
Early  habits :  habits  of  keeping  early  hours.  Hence 
colloq.  the  adj.  is  applied  to  persons. 

1754  Richardson  Grandison  V.  xvii.  114  Early  hours., 
and  ease,  without  hurry,  will  do  every  tiling.  1781  Cowper 
Retirem.  429  What  early  philosophic  hours  he  keeps.  Mod. 
They  are  early  people,  and  seldom  go  out  in  the  evening. 

+  d.  absol.  =  Early  morning,  early  hour.  Obs. 

1382  Wyci.if  Ecclus.  xviii.  26  Fro  erli  vnto  euen  the  tyme 
shal  ben  chaunged.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  n.  iii.  7  To  morrow 
with  your  earliest,  Let  me  haue  speech  with  you. 

2.  Relatively  near  to  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Of  things  or  events  :  Appearing  or  occurring  rela¬ 
tively  soon  in  the  year  ;  esp.  of  plants  with  re¬ 
gard  to  their  time  of  bearing  flowers  or  fruit. 

1526  T  indale  James  v.  7  Untill  he  receave  the  yerly  and 
the  latter  rayne.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV j  1.  iii.  38  In  an 
early  Spring,  We  see  th'  appearing  buds,  which  to  proue 
fruite,  Hope  giues  not  so  much  warrant.  1632  Milton 
L' Allegro  89  If  the  earlier  season  lead.  1664  Evelyn  Kal. 
Hort .  (1729)  192  Fruits  and  Flowers,  are  more  early  or  tardy 
. .  according  as  the  Soil  and  Situation  are  qualify’d  by 
Nature  or  Accident.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  1.  67 
Ev'n  in  this  early  Dawning  of  the  Year.  x8n  W.  Srencer 
Poems  98  Sere,  sere  was  ev'ry  earlier  rose.  1861  Miss 
Pratt  Fhnuer.  PI.  V.  204  Early  Purple  Orchis. 

3.  With  reference  to  a  lifetime. 

a.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  childhood 
or  youth,  b.  Relatively  near  to  the  beginning  of 
a  lifetime  or  career.  (Sometimes  contextually  = 
premature,  too  early.) 


1630  Lord  Banians  62  They  marry  about  the  seventh 
year  . .  that  the  parents  might  before  death  see  their  chil¬ 
dren  disposed,  which  commeth  to  pass  by  these  earely 
conjunctions.  1705  Addison  Italy  (Ded.\  I  had  a  very 
early  Ambition  to  recommend  my  self  to  Your  Lordship’s 
Patronage.  1742  Young  Nt.  TJi.v.  899  Early,  not  sudden, 
was  Narcissa’s  fate.  1771  Junius  Lett.  xlix.  256  The  duke 
. .  was  in  life  your  earliest  friend.  1780  Cowper  Progr. 
Err.  354  Our  most  important  are  our  earliest  years.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  109  Henry  Wharton,  ..  whose 
early  death  was  soon  after  deplored  by  men  of  all  parties. 
1875  Emerson  Lett.  <5-  Soc.Aims. ,  Poet  Sp  I  mag.  Wks.  (Bohn) 
III.  158  Music  and  rhyme  are  among  the  earliest  pleasures 
of  the  child.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  36  The  man 
who  is  to  be  good  at  anything  must  have  early  training. 

U  Used  by  Byron  for  :  Youthful,  young. 

1814  Byron  Lara  1.  xx,  Blest  are  the  early  hearts  and 
gentle  hands  That  mingle  therein  well-according  bands. 
1818  —  Juan  1.  xliii,  Lucretius' irreligion  is  too  strong  For 
early  stomachs. 

4.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  initial  stage  of 
a  historical  epoch,  of  the  history  of  a  people,  of 
the  world,  of  a  science,  etc. ;  ancient.  So  early 
history,  early  records. 

1672-5  Comber  Cofnp.  Temple  (1702)  558  There  are  no 
More,  or  earlyer  Laws  than  these.  1747  Collins  Passions 
2  While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung.  1787  Bonnycastle 
Astron.  1.  3  Astronomy  is  a  science  of  the  earliest  antiquity. 
1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  I.  106  Anaxagoras  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  earliest  philosophers  . .  who  held 
this  doctrine.  1821  Craig  Led.  Drawing  vii.  373  The 
early  engravers  . .  never  attempted  to  express  more  than 
the  drawing  and  the  actual  light  and  shadows.  1848  Ma¬ 
caulay  Hist.  Eng.  1.  593  After  the  fashion  of  an  earlier 
generation.  Ibid.  II.  399  Early  fathers  of  the  Church. 
1851  Ruskin  Stones  Ven.  (1874)  I.  viii.  90  Wherever  we 
find  the  level,  .square  occurring,  .in  early  Northern  work. 
1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  1,  In  the  early  Church 
he  exercised  a  real  influence.  187s  Fortnum  Maiolica  92 
Two  large  and  finely  painted  early  dishes. 

b.  Archit.  Early  English :  the  name  com¬ 
monly  applied  to  the  period  of  English  architec¬ 
ture  succeeding  the  so-called  ‘Norman  ’,  and  usu¬ 
ally  described  as  extending  from  a.d.  1175  to  1275  ; 
also  the  style  characteristic  of  that  period  ;  also 
called  Early  Pointed,  First  Pointed. 

1851  Ruskin  Stones  Ven.  I.  106  The  Early  English 
capital  is,  therefore,  a  barbarism  of  triple  grossness.  1879 
Sir  G.  Scott  Lect.  Archit.  I.  123  The  round  moulded 
capital  is  characteristic  of  the  English  Early  Pointed.  Ibid. 
138  The  Early  Pointed  style  was  from  1175  to  1275. 

5.  generally.  Connected  with  the  initial  part  of 
any  division  of  time,  any  continuous  action,  etc. ; 
also,  anterior  in  comparison  with  something  else  ; 
timely,  done  or  taking  place  without  delay,  or 
before  it  is  too  late.  In  compar.  and  superl.  = 
former,  foremost  (in  time). 

1767  Gooch  Wounds  I.  191  This  consideration  shou’d  en¬ 
gage  our  earliest  and  closest  attention  to  the  rules.  1791 
Burkett*/.  Whigs  Wks.  VI.  9  Made  men  remiss  in  early  pre¬ 
caution.  1795  Southey  Joan  o/A  rc  ix.  303  Fear  not  for  Bur¬ 
gundy  !.  .Our  earliest  scouts  Shall  tell  his  homeward  march. 
1814  Scott  Ld.  of  Isles  vi.  iii,  Bruce’s  earliest  cares  restore 
That  speechless  page  to  Arran’s  shore.  1882  Pebody  Eng. 
Journalism  xxi.  153  The  early  part  of  this  century. 

b.  Of  future  dates  and  events :  Not  remote,  near 
at  hand. 

1857  Livingstone  Trav.  Introd.  8  There  being  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  an  early  peace.  Mod.  An  early  date  has  been  fixed 
for  the  ceremony.  Please  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

II.  6.  With  reference  to  serial  order :  Occupy¬ 
ing  a  position  near  the  beginning. 

1707  Loful.  Gaz.  No.  4333/8  They  will  Advance  Money 
upon  early  Tallies.  Mod.  The  early  chapters  of  the  book. 
The  early  prime  numbers. 

Early  (§*.ili),  adv.  Forms  :  1  Northnmb.  &rlfce, 
rnrlfce,  2-4  erliche,  3  earliche,  4  erlike,  erli, 
erely,  eerly,  arliche,  orly,  Sc.  airlie,  3-4  arli, 
4-5  erly,  5  $erlyche,  yerely,  north.  4-5  areli, 
-ly,  4-6  Sc.  ar-,  ayr-,  airly,  5  Sc.  yarly,  6  yerle, 
6-7  earely,  6-  early.  [OE.  drlice  (  =  ON.  drliga ) 
f.  *dr  (  =  ON.  dr)  positive  deg.  of  der  Ere  +  -lice 
-ly  2.  The  ME.  forms  with  0  descend  directly 
from  this ;  the  OE.  var.  derlice  (with  umlaut  or 
assimilation  to  ser)  gave  rise  to  arli,  erli  (whence 
the  mod  form).] 

I.  Near  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  time. 

1.  With  reference  to  the  time  of  day. 

a.  I11  the  first  part  of  the  morning. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  viii.  2  And  aerlice  [c  975  Rushw. 
arlice]  seftersona  cuom  in  temple,  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
13  Erliche  rise,  and  gemliche  seche  chireche.  a  1225  Ancr. 
R.  20  Sigged  . .  prime  ij>e  winter  erliche.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
2817  Bot  arli  [1340  Fair/,  erly],  ar  men  well  moght  see,  pe 
angls  badd  loth  do  him  flee,  c  1320  Senyfi  Sag.  (W.)  203  Tne 
child,  .ros arliche amorewen.  1330R.  Brunne Chron.  (1810)32 
He  suld  fynd  a  palmere  orly  at  morn.  1375  Barbour  Bruce 
v.  554  For  to  riss  airly  euirilk  day.  C1380  Wyclif 
Wks.  (1880)  460  He  wakide  eerly  to  his  puple.  c  1420 
Chron.  Vilod.  785  In  Asterre  day  3erlyche  in  pe  mornyng. 
c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  ix.  i.  65  Rycht  airly  in  til  pe 
dawing.  1513  Douglas  fEneis  vm.  viii.  23  At  mor¬ 
row  full  ayrly  Eneas  haistis  vp,  and  mycht  nocht  ly. 
1513  Bradshaw  St.  Wgrburge  (18481  165  This  Judith 
..rose  up  yerle.  1535  Coverdale  Ps.  cxviii[xix].  147 
Early  in  y  mornynge  do  I  crie  vnto  the.  1592  Shaks. 
Rom.  4*  Jut.  v.  iii.  188  What  misaduenture  is  so  earely  vp? 
a  1665  J.  Goodwin  Filled  w.  Spirit  (1867)  113  Early  up 
and  never  the  nearer.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  49  p  2 
Young  Fellows,  .who  rise  early  for  no  other  purpose  but  to 


publish  their  Laziness.  1832  T ennyson  May  Queen ,  Call 
me  early,  mother  dear.  1884  J.  Hawthorne  in  Harpers 
Mag.  Feb.  433/2  You  must  get  up  early  to  get  the  better  of 
a  man  who  nas  been  a  parson. 

b.  Relatively  near  to  the  beginning  of  the  day 
(or  night) ;  at  an  hour  not  far  advanced. 

1495  Ad  11  Hen.  VII ,  x»ii.  §  4  Laborers  . .  late  commyng 
unto  their  werke,  erly  departing  therefro.  1832  G.  Downes 
Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  458  We  resumed  our  journey  early. 
1801  Southey  Thalaba  iv.  xviii,  Earlier  the  night  came  on. 
1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  evii,  A  bitter  day  that  early  sank 
Behind  a  purple-frosty  bank  Of  vapour. 

C.  Early  and  late :  at  all  hours,  continuously, 
incessantly. 

C1330  Assufnp.  Virg.  (BM.  MS.)  302  Erliche  &  late  to 
gladen  J>ee.  c  1325  E.  E.  A  llit.  P.  A.  392  What  lyf  3e  lede, 
erly  &  late,  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxii.  124  Be  subgette  to 
pi  souereyne  Arely  and  late.  1590  PasquiVs  Apol.  1. 
C  iij  b.  His  conuersation  among  them  . .  was  . .  all  manner 
of  seasons,  earely,  and  late.  [1621  Quarles  Esther  ( 1717) 
28  Prayr  ..finds  admittance,  whether  earl’  or  late.]  1766 
Goldsm.  Vic.  W.  xx,  I  was  up  early  and  late. 

2.  Relatively  near  to  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  421  An  Early-Comming  Fruit.  1664 

Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  191  Early-set  Anemonies.  1795 
Burke  Th.  on  Scarcity  Wks.  VII.  406  All  the  early  sown 
grain  recovered  itself.  Mod.  Some  of  the  species  flower 
very  early. 

3.  With  reference  to  a  lifetime. 

a.  In  childhood  or  youth,  b.  At  a  time  rela¬ 
tively  near  to  the  beginning  of  a  lifetime  or 
career.  (Sometimes  contextually  =  too  early,  pre¬ 
maturely.) 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  116  Hire  fader  hefde  iset  hire  earliche 
to  lare..  c  1340  Cursor  M.  (Edinb.  MS.)  23046  pat.  .arlik  to 
god  paim  tok.  1612-15  bp.  Hall  Contempt.  O.  T.  xii.  iv, 
Samuel  began  his  acquaintance  with  God  early.  1697  Dryden 
Virg.  Georg,  iii.  265  Early  begin  the  stubborn  Child  to 
break.  1767  Fordyce  Serm.  i'ng.  Worn.  II.  xii.  200  She  lost 
her  father  early.  1815  Scribbleoffiania  252  Where  the  seeds 
of  virtue  are  early  planted.  1835  Willis  Pencillings  I. 
xiv.  105  The  early-learnt  history  of  the  family.  1871  Morley 
Voltaire  { 1886)107  Voltaire  perceived  very  early  in  life  that 
to  be  needy  was  to  be  dependent. 

4.  At  or  near  the  beginning  of  a  historical  epoch, 
of  the  history  of  the  nation,  the  world,  a  science, 
etc. ;  far  back  in  date,  anciently. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  9001  (Fairfax  MS.),  Allas  arly  [v.  r.  arli, 
erly]  pis  gile  be-gan.  pat  adam  pat  was  formast  man.  .was 
begiled  porou  a  wife.  1658  Sir  1’.  Browne  Hydriot. 
ii.  7  The  Romans  themselves  were  early  in  no  small 
numbers.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  312  The 
Americans  early  found  out  its  useful  qualities.  1848  Ma¬ 
caulay///^.  Eng.  I.  317  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

5.  generally.  In  the  initial  part  of  any  division 
of  time,  any  continuous  action,  etc.  Also,  at  a 
time  anterior  with  respect  to  something  else  ;  in 
good  time,  without  delay,  before  it  is  too  late. 

1655  Milton  Sonn.  1  Avenge ,  O Lord'  14  That  from  these 
may  grow  A  hundredfold,  who  . .  Early  may  fly  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  woe.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  545  Early  they 
stall  their  Flocks  and  Herds.  1701  W.  Wotton  Hist.  Rome 
Alex.  i.  457  This  Abuse  was  early  redrest.  1807  T.  Jefferson 
Writ.  (1830)  IV.  71  He  very  early  saw  that  the  fidelity  of  the 
western  country  was  not  to  be  shaken.  1857  Buckle  Civiliz. 
I.  vii.  456  This  great  and  salutary  reaction  began  early  in 
the  present  century.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  1.  vi.  41  A  Parlia¬ 
ment  . .  may  . .  be  convened  earlier  for  dispatch  of  business. 
1872  Raymond  Mines  200  Early  in  December  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  too  cold  and  stormy. 

II.  6.  Referring  to  serial  order.  Near  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  series. 

Mod.  His  name  appears  very  early  in  the  list. 

t  Ea’rman.  Obs.  rare.  In  3  hearman.  [f. 
stem  of  Ear  v .1  -h  Man.]  A  cultivator. 

c  1230  Hali  Meid.  47  All  swuch  as  weren  ear  ha  gulten 
his  earste  hearmen. 

Ea  r-mark,  sb.  [f.  Ear  sb.1  +  Mark  sb.] 

1.  A  mark  in  the  ear  of  a  sheep  or  other  animal, 
serving  as  a  sign  of  ownership. 

1523  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  52  Se  that  they  [the  sheep]  be 
well  marked,  both  eare-marke,  pitche-marke,  and  radel- 
marke.  1681  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1625/4  Lost . .  a  White  Mare 
..no  Ear-mark.  1683  Col.  Rec.  Penn.  1.  65  Punishm’  for 
those  yl  shall  presume  to  alter  their  Neighbours  Eare  or 
Brand  Mark.  1725  Bradley  Fam.  Did.  II.  s .v.  Marking, 
Some  mark  them  with  Raddle  and  make  Ear  Marks. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  A  ‘stamp’,  mark  of  owner¬ 
ship,  identifying  mark. 

1577-87  Harrison  in  Holinshed  Descr.  Brit.  xx.  115  This 
proverbe  hath,  .been  used  as  an  eare  marke  of  their  dissim¬ 
ulation.  1622  R.  Hawkins  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  67  We  should 
see  foure,  five,  and  more,  which  had,  as  it  were,  our  eare- 
marke  ;  one  hurt  upon  the  backe,  another  neere  the  tayle, 
another  about  the  fynnes.  1670  Brooks  Wks.  (1867)  VI.  99 
God  makes  this  the  ear-mark  of  his  people,  that  they  are 
children  that  will  not  lie.  1672  Marvell  JR  eh.  Transp.  1. 
151  Fanatick  Money  hath  no  Ear-mark.  1879  Trollope 
Thackeray  201  His  [Thackeray’s]  most  besetting  sin  in 
style,  — the  little  earmark  by  which  he  is  most  conspicuous. 

3.  The  mark  of  teeth  in  the  ear. 

I®37“4°  Haliburton  Clockm .,  They  said  it  was  a  biter  bit, 
and  they  came,  .to  see  which  critter  would  get  the  ear-mark. 

Ea  r-mark,  v.  [partly  f.  prec.  sb. ;  partly  f. 
E  ve  +  Makk  v.] 

1  Pans.  To  mark  (animals)  in  the  ear  as  a  sign 
of  ownership  or  identity  ;  fig.  to  mark  (anything) 
as  one’s  own,  make  its  identity  recognizable,  by 
a  special  sign.  Hence  Ea'r-marked  ppl.  a. 

1591  Spenser  M.  Hubberd  188  Least  we.  .for  eare  marked 
beasts  abroad  be  hruted.  1612  R.  Carpenter  Soules  Sent, 
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7 6,  I  will  heere  let  them  passe  as  eare-markt  slaues  of  Sa- 
than.  j64i  Best  Farm.  Bks.  (1856)  4  It  is  a  goode  way  to 
earemarke  lambes  as  they  fall.  1882  Standard  2  Jan.  5 
The  troubles  which  an  ear-marked  cheque  avoids.  1882 
Montague  Williams  Def.  Dr.  Lamson  in  Times  14  Mar., 
Why  did  the  prisoner  go  down  to  Wimbledon  and  earmark 
his  visit  by,  etc. 

+  2.  ( nonce-use .)  To  mark  a  person  by  cutting 
his  ears  (in  the  pillory). 

1660  S  Fisher  R  us  ticks  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  125  The 
Practice  of.  .pilloring,  gagging,  Ear-marking,  Noseslitting. 

t  Earn,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [OE.  xrn  =  (by  meta¬ 
thesis)  ON.  rann,  Goth,  razn  OTeut.  *razno{m  ; 
cogn.  with  Rest.  The  OE.  word  is  chiefly  found 
in  compounds,  as  bere-em,  Hordern',  see  quots. 
under  Barn,  Saltern.]  A  place,  dwelling,  hut. 

a  1000  Laws  of  Die  57  (Bosw.)  BireJ?  into  his  serne.  1664 
Floddan  F.  iii.  25  Who  had  been  shroud  in  shepherds  earn. 

Earn  (9Jn),  v.1  Forms:  a.  1  earnian,  2-4 
ernie(n,  erne(n,  5  arne,  6-7  earne,  7-  earn. 
(3.  1  seearnian,  2  3earnien,  iarnien,  iernien, 
6  3am,  yerne,  yearne,  yarn,  (9  dial,  yearn, 
yarn).  [OE.  earnian ,  ge-earnian,  repr.  an  OTeut. 
type  *aznSjan ,  f.  *aznd  (ON.  gnn)  labour,  properly 
field-labour,  connected  with  Goth,  asans ,  OHG. 
aran  (whence  MHG.  erne,  mod.G.  ernte)  harvest, 
Goth,  asneis ,  OHG.  csni  hired  labourer,  OE. 
esne  serf,  labourer,  man.  The  primary  sense  is 
therefore  ‘  to  obtain  as  the  reward  of  labour  \  The 
OE.  earnian  corresponds  in  meaning  with  OHG. 
amen,  but  in  form  with  OHG.  arnon,  which  derives 
its  sense  Ho  reap’  independently  from  the  sb. 

The  ME.  forms  with  initial  3  or  y  may  in  some  cases 
descend  from  OE .  ge-eamian  ;  the  mod.  dial,  forms  withjj/ 
prob.  represent  the  simple  vb.  ;  cf.  yerth ,  yale  for  earth , 
ale  (OE.  ealo ). 

1.  trans.  To  render  an  equivalent  in  labour  or 
service  for  (wages) ;  hence,  to  obtain  or  deserve 
(money,  praise,  any  advantage)  as  the  reward  of 
labour.  In  early  use  in  wider  sense  :  To  de¬ 
serve  ;  to  obtain  as  a  recompense.  (In  OE.  the 
simple  vb.  governs  the  genit.  case,  the  compound 
ge-eamian  the  accusative.) 

r  888  K.  ^Elfred  BoetJi.  in  Sweet  Ags.  Reader  (ed.  5)  ix. 
47  Wuton  agifan  Seem  esne  [Orpheus]  hiswif,  for  Seem  he  hi 
haefS  geearnad  mid  his  hearpunga.  a  1000  Guthlac  767 
(Gr.)  So5faestra  saula.  .earniao  on  eorSan  ecan  lifes.  a  1175 
Cott.  Horn.  223  pat  hi  sceoldan  mid  edmodnisse  &  mid  her- 
samnisse  3earnie  pa  wuniunge  on  hefe  rice,  c  1175  Lamb. 
Horn.  93  pet  Seo  edmode  isomnunge  iernade  et  gode,  pet  mu- 
chel  er  f>e  engles.  .forluren.  a  1529  Skelton  Vox  Populi  1. 
339  Yoke  man.  .trewly  his  goodes  to  yerne.  1529  Lyndesay 
Complaynt  50  Lang  seruyee  ^arnis  ay  rewaird.  1591  Nashe 
Prognost.  23  Many  shall  drinke  more  than  they  can  yearne. 
a  1687  Petty  Pol.  Arith.  (1690)  107  There  was  earned  in 
four  years,  .the  summe  of  four  Millions.  1771  Junius  Lett. 
liv.  286  These  praises,  .have  been  dearly  earned.  1833  Ht. 
Martineau  Loom  <$•  Lugg.  1.  i.  8  Do  they  all  earn  wages? 
1851  Mayhew  Loud.  Labour  1 .  359,  ‘  I  must . .  yearn  my  own 
living.’  1851  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  II.  in.  1.  xv.  §  11  The 
effort  of  men  to  earn,  rather  than  to  receive,  their  salvation. 
1863  Barry  Dockyard  Econ.  147  Go  into  any  private  work¬ 
shop  where  old  men  are  earning  as  much  as  young  men, 
and  you  will  find  that  they  are  earning  it. 

b.  Of  qualities  or  actions  :  To  procure  as  a 
direct  consequence  (a  name,  reputation,  etc.)  for  a 
person. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vi.  i.  40  The  which  shal  nought  to  you 
but  foule  dishonor  yearne.  1876  Green  Short  Hist.  iii.  §  7 
(1882)  148  The  stern  justice  of  his  rule  earned  the  hatred  of 
the  disorderly  baronage.  Mod.  His  eccentricities  had 
earned  for  him  the  nickname  of  ‘  The  Madman  ’. 

c.  Of  money  invested ;  also  of  an  implement, 
etc. :  To  be  the  means  of  producing  (an  income 
or  money  return). 

1887  Times  (weekly  ed.)  30  Sept.  1/4  The  line  . .  would 
earn  at  least  four  per  cent. 

+  d.  intr.  To  do  work  for  (a  reward  or  result). 
1589  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  vi.  xxx.  (1612)  148  Now  Mars. . 
Anchises  and  Adonis  . .  May  earne  for  babes,  for  Vulcan 
shall  be  parent  at  their  birth. 

+  2.  absol.  To  deserve  well  or  ill.  Obs.  [cf.  L. 
bene  mereri.] 

961  Eadgifu  Charter  in  Sweet  Ags.  Reader  {ed.  5) 55  Heo 
ne  dorste.  .hem  swa  leanian  swa  he  hire  to  geearnud  haefde. 
1622  Dekker,  etc.  Virgin  Mart.  iv.  i.  Wks.  1873  IV.  59  A 
piece  of  Roman  gold  With  Caesar's  stamp,  such  as  he  sends 
his  captains  When  in  the  wars  they  earn  well. 

3.  [cf.  OHG.  arndn  to  reap.]  To  glean,  dial. 

1876  Mid.  Yorksh.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.). 

Hence  Earned ppl.  a.,  purchased  by  an  equivalent 
in  labour  ;  esp.  in  phrases  zvell- earned,  hardly- 
earned.  Earner,  one  who  or  that  which  earns. 

1612  Rowlands  Knaue  of  Harts  23  Make  my  hands 
the  earners  of  my  meate.  1614  Cornwallis  in  Gutch  Coll. 
Cur.  I.  162  Nor  make  him  so  dear  an  earner  of  our  monies. 
1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  75  The  well  earned  pro¬ 
motion.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Feb.  11/2  Unearned  incomes 
should  be  taxed  before  earned  incomes.  1886  Manch. 
Exam.  3  Nov.  5/5  The  wives  of  wage  earners. 

*j*  Earn,  vA  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [app.  identical  with 
ME.  erne  (repr.  both  OE.  ieman ,  metathetic  var. 
of  rinnan,  Ron,  and  the  causative  sernan  —  ryi- 
nan) :  in  OE.  the  prefix- vbs .  ge-rinnan,  ge-rpman, 
occur  in  the  senses  ‘  curdle,  cause  to  curdle  ’ ;  the 
pple.  geurnen  ‘  curdled  ’  is  found  in  Leechdoms 
VOL.  III. 


II.  230,  272,  III.  278.]  intr.  To  curdle.  Also  trans. 
To  curdle  (milk),  esp.  for  making  into  cheese. 

1674  Ray  N.  C.  Wds.  16  To  Earn ,  to  run  as  cheese  doth 
.  .Var.  Dial.  1724  Ramsay  Tea-T.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  86  The 
kirns  to  kirn  and  milk  to  earn.  1769  Mrs.  Raffald  Eng. 
Housekpr.  (1778)  250  When  it  [new  milk]  is  ready  to  boil 
put  in  a  quart  of  good  cream,  earn  it.  1877  E.  Peacock 
N. -IV.  Line.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.)  Eai~n,  to  curdle  with  rennet. 

+  Earn,  vA  Obs.  Forms:  (?  i  eornian),  6 
erne,  earne,  7  earn.  [app.  a  var.  of  Yearn:— 
OE.  gcornian ;  cf.  dial,  ear  for  year.  All  the 
senses  of  the  present  word,  exc.  3,  also  belong  to 
the  form  Yearn.  The  OE.  eornian  to  murmur 
(Bosw.-T.  in  pres.  pple.  eornigende),  eornfulnes 
solicitude,  eornlice  diligently  ( Leechdoms  I.  190), 
seem  to  show  that  the  two  forms  go  back  to  an 
early  period;  see  Sievers  Ags.  Gram.  (ed.  2)  §212. 

Prof.  Skeat  (s.  v.  Yearn)  considers  that  earn ,  yearn  to 
grieve  (sense  2  below)  are  of  distinct  origin  from  earn,  yearn 
in  the  sense  to  desire.  He  regards  the  former  as  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  ME.  Erme.  But  the  development  of  sense  from 
‘  desire  ”  to  ‘  sorrow '  presents  no  serious  difficulty ;  and  there 
is  no  clear  evidence  of  confusion  between  the  two  words.] 

1.  intr.  To  desire  strongly,  to  long.  Also,  To 
cam  it.  (?refl.) 

1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Mar.  76  My  courage  earnd  it 
to  awake.  1596  —  F.  Q.  1.  i.  3  His  hart  did  earne  To  proue 
his  puissance. 

2.  To  be  affected  with  poignant  grief  or  com¬ 
passion  ;  also  impers.  it  cams  me. 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  n.  iii.  3  My  manly  heart  doth  erne 
..for  Falstaffe  hee  is  dead,  and  wee  must  erne  therefore. 
1601  — -  Jut.  C.  11.  ii.  129  That  every  like  is  not  the  same. . 
the  heart  of  Brutus  earnes  to  think  upon.  1614  B.  Jonson 
Barth.  Fair  iv.  vi,  Alas  poore  wretch  !  how  it  earnes  my 
heart  for  him !  1651  P.  Sterry  England's  Deliverance 

(1652)26,  I  do.. with  bowels  tenderly  Earning,  warn  and 
intreat,  etc. 

3.  ?To  tremble,  rare~°. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Frissonner,  to  tremble,  quake,  shrug,  shiuer, 
didder,  shudder,  earne,  through  cold  or  feare. 

4.  Of  hounds,  deer,  etc. :  To  utter  a  prolonged 
cry.  See  Earning  vbl.  sb.2  2. 

t  Earn,  adv.  Obs.  7'are .  [app.  ME.  eorne,  OE. 
georne  eagerly,  anxiously ;  cf.  Earn  vf]  Earn¬ 
estly,  longingly. 

1230  Ancr.  R.  44  CrieS  him  eorne  merci  &  forgiue- 
nesse.  1656  Trapp  Comm.  Matt.  vii.  n  Who  doubts  but 
they  prayed  earn  and  earnestly,  when  they  were  in  Bocardo. 
Earn,  var.  form  of  Erne,  eagle. 

Ea  rn-bleater,  -bliter.  dial.  [Derivation 
unknown ;  this  and  OE.  hseferbl&te,  hsefenbleete, 
name  of  some  bird,  ‘  bicoca,  bngium  ’,  prov.  Eng. 
hammerbleat  snipe,  may  possibly  be  various  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  the  same  word.] 

‘  A  Scotch  name  for  the  snipe.’  (Jamieson.) 

1768  Ross  Helenore  58  (Jam.)  The  earn-bleater  or  the 
muirfowl’s  craw,  Was  like  to  melt  her  very  heart  awa. 

Earnest  (5'inest),  sb.1  Forms:  i  eornust, 
-ost,  -est,  3  eornest,  3orneste,  3-5  erneste,  3-6 
ernest,  5  erneyst,  4-6  ernes,  6  earnes,  6- 
earnest.  [OE.  eornust  fem.  =  OHG.  ernust  fem., 
neut.,  MHG.  ernest,  mod.G.  ernst  masc.,  MDu. 
ernst,  aernst  (of  similar  meaning)  :— OTeut.  *  er¬ 
nust  i,  perh.  f.  root  *ers,  found  also  in  Erre  (obs.) 
anger.  A  different  ablaut  form  of  the  same  root, 
with  similar  suffix,  appears  to  exist  in  OE.  ornest 
wager  of  battle,  ON.  oi-rosta,  late  OE.  orrest  battle. 

The  form  ernes  may  possibly  represent  a  distinct  word:  — 
OE.  geomes,  {?eor?iues}  eagerness,  strength  of  desire;  cf. 
Earn  v?  ;  it  was  however  in  15th  c.  completely  identified 
with  the  present  word.] 

f  1.  Ardour  in  battle ;  in  wider  sense,  intense 
passion  or  desire.  Obs. 

c  1205  Lay.  16480  per  wes  fehte  swipe  stor,  eornest  ful 
stume.  c  1250  Ibid.  16468  To  fihte  mid  folle  3orneste. 
1297  R.  Glouc.  (1810)  121  Vortimer  with  gret  power  and 
god  ernest  ynow.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G .  IV.  1285  The  hote 
ernest  \y>.r.  hervest]  is  al  overblowe.  01400  Rom.  Rose 
4840  And  whanne  they  han  her  lust  geten  The  hoote  ernes 
they  al  foryeten. 

2.  Seriousness,  serious  intention,  as  opposed  to 
jest  or  play  ;  esp.  in  phrase  in  (t for )  earnest,  in 
good  {sober,  sad)  earnest.  In  OE.  on  eornest  means 
‘earnestly’,  also  ‘in  reality’.  In  mod.  use  to  be 
in  earnest,  applied  to  persons,  has  sometimes  an 
emphatic  sense  =  to  be  earnest. 

c  1000  Wulfstan  Addr.  to  English  in  Sweet  Ags.  Reader 
(ed.  5)  iii  Gif  we  on  eornost  aeni^e  scame  cuSan.  c  1250  Gen. 
#  Ex.  41 1  Adam  is  to  eue  cumen,  More  for  erneste  oan  for 
gamen.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  v.  6  Til  perfite  man  it 
falles  not  to  leghe  nouJ>er  in  ernest  ne  in  gamen.  1430 
Lydg.  Chj-on.  Troy  1.  v  And  this  contek  in  ernes  and  m 
game  Departed  was  betwixt  love  and  shame.  Ibid.  1.  vi, 
It  is  an  ernest  and  no  game,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  14/2 
Arneste  or  erneste,  seryowste.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of 
Aymon  328  Is  it  erneste  that  ye  speke?  £1535  Dewes 
hit  rod.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  927  In  earnes,  a  ccrtes.  For  earnes, 
Pour  certes ,  Of  earnes,  ae  certes.  1570  Marriage  Wit  <$•  Sc. 
iv.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  362  But  in  good  earnest,  madam, 
speak — off  or  on?  1636  Rutherford  Lett.  lxxv.  '(1862) 
I.  193,  It  were  good  to  be  beginning  in  sad  earnest  to 
find  out  God.  1645  Milton  Colast.  Wks.  (1851)  373,  I 
deal  not  now  with  this  caitiff,  never  worth  my  earnest,  and 
now  not  seasonable  for  my  jest.  1729  Bp.  Butler  Serm., 
Self-Deceit  475  It  never  in  earnest  comes  into  their  thoughts. 
1745  Wesley  Answ.  Ch.  15,  I  am  in  great  Earnest  when  I 


declare  once  more,  that  I  have  a  deep  conviction.  1855 
Prescott  Philip  II,  11.  vi.  (1857)  102  It  was  no  feint,  but 
a  surprise  meditated  in  good  earnest.  1875  Jowett  Plato 
(ed.  2)  I.  207  Are  you  in  jest  or  in  real  earnest? 

+  b.  ME.  phrase:  Erteipi  lo  ernest'.  to  con¬ 
duct  to  a  serious  result ;  erte{n  in  ernest :  to  bring 
seriously  to  pass.  [Cf.  OHG.  uuart  giuuentit  in 
guota  ernust  1  factus  est  in  agonia  ’  Graff.] 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2942  Ertes  ay  to  euyll  ende  &  ernyst 
by  the  last.  Ibid.  11634  For  ertyng  his  exile  in  ernest. 

Earnest  (sunest),  sb.2  Forms  :  3  dat.  or  acc. 
ernesse,  4  ernes,  eernes,  5  ernys,  5-6  ernest,  (5 
arneste),  6-  earnest.  [Of  obscure  etymology  : 
presumably  connected  with  the  synonymous  erles 
(see  Arles),  Erres  (a.  OFr.  erres  pi.) ;  possibly 
it  was  altered  from  these  after  the  analogy  of  de¬ 
rivatives  in  -ness. 

The  alleged  OF.  ernes ,  frequently  given  as  the  etymon, 
is  spurious  (Prof.  Paul  Meyer) ;  the  Welsh  ernes  is  borrowed 
from  Eng.  At  an  early  period  app.  confused  with  Earnest 
sb.1,  the  notion  being  that  an  ‘earnest'  was  so  called  as 
showing  that  a  bargain  was  made  ‘in  earnest’.] 

1.  Money,  or  a  sum  of  money,  paid  as  an  instal¬ 
ment,  esp.  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  bargain  or 
contract.  Also  fig.  A  foretaste,  instalment,  pledge, 
of  anything  afterwards  to  be  received  in  greater 
abundance,  f  Phrase,  O71  {in,  for)  earnest :  by 
way  of  earnest,  as  an  instalment  or  foretaste. 

The  lit.  sense  is  now  nearly  confined  to  law-books,  and 
the  fig.  use,  which  retains  its  currency  chiefly  on  account 
of  its  occurrence  in  the  Bible,  has  almost  ceased  to  he  con¬ 
sciously  metaphorical. 

a  1225  Juliana  17  Nu  J?u  schalt  on  alre  earst  as  on  ernesse 
swa  beon  ibeaten  wi'5  bittere  besmen.  1380  Wyclif  Sel. 
Wks .  I.  142  Crist  toke  ernes  here  in  }>is  world.  Ibid.  III. 
61  He  hadde  answere  of  God,  }>at  was  eernes  herto.  1424  R. 
Flore  in  E.  E.  Wills  { 1882)  59, 1  haue  paied  him  a  noble  on 
brnest.  c  1440  Promp.  Pa?~v.  14/2  Arneste  or  hanselle  [or 
ernest  H.  P.,  ansal  K.\  1463  Mann.  <$•  Househ.  Exp.  157 
Item,  my  mastyr  payd  to  hym  in  ernest  that  schuld  make  my 
ladys  eloke,  iij^.  m)d.  1499  Nottingham  Borough  Rec.  MS. 
1378.  5  Reseyved  of  ernys  iij d.  1509  Barclay  Shyp  ofFolys 
(1874)  II*  IX5  Thy  ernest  is  layde,  the  bargen  must  abyde. 
It  may  nat  be  broke.  1581  Marbeck  Bk.  of  Notes  685 
As  ye  see,  . .  after  all  bargaines,  there  is  a  signe  thereof 
made,  eyther  clapping  of  hands.. or  giving  some  earnest. 
1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  1.  v.  65  It  is  an  earnest  of  a  farther 
good.  1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  iv.  11  An  earnest 
seals  the  bargain.  1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  432  p  12  The 
Earnest  given  me  of  something  further  intended  in.  my 
Favour.  1800  A.  Addison  Reports  133  Plaintiff  paid  a 
guinea  earnest.  1814  Wordsw.  Excursion  1,  The  primrose 
flower  Peeped  forth,  to  give  an  earnest  of  the  Spring,  a  1830 
Mackintosh  More  Wks.  1846  I.  397  The  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
miration  with  which  the  superior  few  feel  an  earnest  of  their 
own  higher  powers.  1845  Stephen  Laws  Eng.  II.  69  If 
such  portion  be  accepted  by  way  of  earnest.  1850  Tennyson 
In  Mein,  xevii,  The  days  she  never  can  forget  Are  earnest 
that  he  loves  her  yet. 

b.  Comb.,  earncst-tnoney ,  -giver,  Earnest-penny. 

1557  in  Turner  Records  of  Oxford  266  The  ernyst  money 
of  the  towne  rents.  1616  Sir  R.  Boyle  in  Lismore  Papers 
(1886)  I.  136,  I  delivered  to.  .Capn.  Wm.  Hull  xx11  ster  :  as 
earnest  money  to  buy  casks  for  ffumadoes.  1698  Vanbrugh 
Prov.  Wife  iii.  i,  I’m  none  of  your  earnest-givers.  1826 
Kent  Comm.  Amer.  Law  { 1873)  II.  xxxix.  494  If,  there¬ 
fore,  earnest  money  be  given,  .the contract  is  binding. 

f  2.  Cant.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1673  R.  Head  Canting  Acad.  37  Tip  me  my  Earnest , 
Give  me  my  Share  or  Divident.  1725  New  Cant.  Did. 

+  Ea  rnest,  sbf  Obs.  ?  Mistake  for  OE.  ornest 
single  combat ;  the  ground  for  the  concluding  state-* 
ment  in  the  quot.  is  unknown. 

1591  Lambarde  (1635)44  If  a  French  man  doe  ap- 

peale  an  English  man  of.,  murder,  the  French  man  may 
defend  himselfe  by  Battaile,  which  was  then  termed  in 
English,  Ernest ;  a  word  that  we  keep  j^et,  saying,  when 
wee  see  a  man  fight,  hee  is  an  Ernest. 

Earnest  (sunest),  a.  Forms :  1  eorneste,  3, 
6  ernest,  (3  ernexst),  5  ernyst  (?  7  earst),  6- 
earnest.  [OE.  eorneste,  f.  Earnest  sb.1 ;  in  ME. 
no  unequivocal  examples  have  been  found  ;  perh. 
the  word  died  out  in  OE.,  and  was  afterwards 
developed  afresh  from  the  attrib.  use  of  the  sb.] 

1.  Of  persons :  Serious,  as  opposed  to  trifling ; 
usually  in  emphatic  sense,  intensely  serious,  gravely 
impassioned,  in  any  purpose,  feeling,  conviction, 
or  action  ;  sincerely  zealous.  Of  feelings,  convic¬ 
tions,  etc.  :  Intense,  ardent.  Of  actions  or  words: 
Proceeding  from  or  implying  intensity  of  feeling 
or  conviction. 

In  mod.  use  the  word  tends  to  exclude  the  notion  of  un¬ 
governed  or  violent  feeling,  which  in  some  earlier  examples 
is  prominent ;  cf.  quot.  1670  under  Earnestness. 

c  1000  TElfric  Horn.  (Thorpe)  I.  386  Mid  eornestum 
mode,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  26351  Clene  and  reuful  ..sted- 
fast,  ernexst,  willi  [?  read  ernest-willi],  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
2713  The  ernyst  speche..of  Elinus  the  Bysshop.  15.. 
R.  Weaver  Lusty  Juv.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  99  Of  an 
earnest  professor  of  Christs  Gospel  Thou  madest  me  an 
hypocrite.  1563  Man  tr.  Musculns'  Common  PI.  372  a, 
Anye  earnest  or  curiouse  search  thereof.  1581  Savile 
Tacitus'  Agricola  (1622)  186  Being  yoong  hee  had  addicted 
himselfe  to  the  study  of  philosophic  in  earnester  sort.  1591 
Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  iii.  ii.  316  My  tongue  should  stumble 
in  mine  earnest  words.  1593  Hooker  liccl.  Pol.  11.  i.  (1611) 
54  An  earnest  longing  desire  to  see  things  brought  to  a 
peaceable  end.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  I.  iii.  87,  I.  .haue 
been  An  earnest  aduocate  to  plead  for  him.  1611  Bible 
Hebr.  ii.  1  We  ought  to  giue  the  more  earnest  heede. 
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1628  Earle  Microcosm. ,  Flatterer ,  His  chiding  may  seem 
hut  the  earnester  commendation.  1658  Dekker,  etc.  Witch 
Edmont.  in.  i.  Wks.  1873  IV.  301  I’ll  not  turn  from  it,  if 
you  be  earst  Sir.  1716  8  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Lett.  I. 
xxxvii.  141  The  good  lady,  .was  very  earnest  in  serving  me 
of  everything.  1793  Southey  Triumph  of  Worn.  240  What 
though  her  Priests  in  earnest  terror  call  On  all  their  host  of 
Gods  to  aid?  1830  D’Israeli  Charles I ,  III.  vi.  114  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  earnest  impetuosity  in  his  temper.  1841-4 
Emerson  Ess.  Self-Reliance  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  26  All  history 
resolves  itself,  .into  the  biography  of  a  few  stout  and  earnest 
persons.  1858  Edin.  Rev.  No.  217.  183  To  [Arnold]  . .  we 
owe  the  substitution  of  the  word  ‘earnest  ’  for  its  predecessor 
‘serious*,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  §  22.  160  To  say  one 
earnest  word  in  connexion  with  this  ascent. 

b.  Const,  for ,  or  inf  Somewhat  rare. 

c  1665  Mrs.  Hutchinson  Mem.  Col.  Hutchinson  (1846)  302 
The  presbyterian  faction  were  earnest  to  have  the  army  dis¬ 
banded.  1676  Temple  Let.  in  Wks.  1731 II.  420  The  Swede 
is  earnest  for  a  Peace.  1853  A  rab.  Nts.  377  Saony,  . .  was 
earnest  with  the  King  to  give  the  signal  to  the  execu¬ 
tioner.  1855  Prescott  Philip  II,  I.  1.  v.  61  Caraffa  [was] 
earnest  to  introduce  the  inquisition. 

c.  iransf. 

1843  Carlyle  Past  <$■  Pr.  (1858)  166  For  the  Earth,  I  say, 
is  an  earnest  place.  18..  Longf.  Psalm  of  Life,  Life 
is  real,  life  is  earnest.  1851  Carlyle  Sterling ,  The  Bible, 
most  earnest  of  books. 

d.  Comb,  earnest-hearted,  -mild  acljs. 

1850  Mrs.  Browning  Poems  II.  409  If  a  little  maid,  .. 
Should  sigh  within  it,  earnest-mild,  This  reed  will  answer 
evermore,  i860  Sat.  Rev.  IX.  53/2  A  thoroughly  good 
and  earnest-hearted  man. 

+  2.  Of  animals  :  Excited.  Obs.  i~are. 

1609  C.  Butler  Fern.  Mon.  i.  (1623)  Cij,  If  they  [bees] 
be  so  earnest  that  you  fear  stinging  your  hands. 

3  Of  things  :  Demanding  serious  consideration  ; 
weighty,  important. 

1544  Asc ham  Toxoph.  (Arb.)  26  We  scholers  have  more 
ernest  and  weightie  matters  in  hand.  1753  Richardson 
Grandisoji  (1781)  I.  xxv.  180  Sir  Charles  had  earnest  busi¬ 
ness  in  town. 

t  Ea  rnest,  adv.  Obs.  [OE.  had  eornoste  adv., 
perh.  instrum,  case  of  eornost ,  Earnest  sb},  or  f. 
the  adj. ;  the  later  word  is  merely  an  advbl.  use 
of  the  adj.]  =  Earnestly. 

1629  J.  Cole  Of  Death  44  The  lesse  the  bodily  members 
are  occupied,  the  more  earnester  hee  withdrawes  himselfe 
to  his  cogitations.  1709  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xlvii.  516  Had 
not  profited  with  that  Queen,  so  earnest  was  she  bent  against 
the  Duke  of  Chastelherault.  1791  Cowper  Iliad  iv.  453 
Earnest  they  sued  for  an  auxiliar  band. 

tEa  rnest,  v.1  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Earnest^.1  or  a .] 
trans.  a.  To  use  in  earnest,  b.  To  render  earnest. 

1602  Pastor  Fido  Ej  (N.)  Let's  prove  among  ourselves 
our  armes  in  jest,  That  when  we  come  to  earnest  them  with 
men,  We  may  them  better  use.  1603  Florio  Montaigne 
hi.  viii.  (1632)  519  The  study  and  plodding  on  bookes,  is  a 
languishing  and  weake  kinde  of  motion,  and  which  heateth 
or  earnesteth  nothing. 

t  Ea  rnest,  v£  Obs.  Also  5  ernest.  [f.  the 
adj.]  To  secure  by  giving  or  taking  earnest. 

1447  Bokenham  .SVjw/y*  (1835)120  A  nothir  lovere.  .Wyth 
the  ryng  of  hys  feyth  hath  ernestyd  me.  1630  Lord  Banians 
Introd.,  I  was  willing  to  earnest  his  love  to  mee  by  this  in¬ 
junction.  1695  J.  St.  N.  Widcnu's  Mite  28  Election  made 
sure,  confirmed,  sealed,  witnessed,  earnested  by  the  peculiar 
Spirit  of  Adoption. 

t  Ea'rnestful.  obs.  [f.  Earnest  sb. 1  +  -ful.] 

1.  Important ;  =  Earnest  a.  3. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Clerkes  T.  1175  Lat  us  stynte  of  ernestful 
matere.  1534  Whittinton  Tullyes  Offices  1.  (1540)  60  If  so 
be  of  seryous  and  ernestfull  maters,  let  hym  vse  grauytie. 

2.  =  Earnest  a.  1.  Also  as  quasi-tfdzL 

1430  A.  B.C.  A ristotle  in  Babees Bk.  (1868)  1 1  E  to elenge, 
ne  to  excellent,  ne  to  eernesful  nei]?er.  1533  Bellenden 
Livy  1.  (1822)  73  Quhen  the  king  wes  behaldin  this  man 
maist  earnistfull.  1563  Davidson  Ansvj.  Kennedy  in  Misc. 
Wodr.  Soc.  (1844)  186  Zour  Lordship’s  earnestfull  and  godly 
desyre. 

Hence  +  Ea  rnestfully  adv. 

137 s  Barbour  Bruce  viii.  144  He  ansuerd  ernystfully. 
Earnestly  (5unestli),  adv.  [f.  Earnest  a.  + 
-ly2.]  In  an  earnest  manner;  in  a  manner  indi¬ 
cating  earnestness.  (In  OE. :  In  truth,  in  reality ; 
also  in  the  Gospels  transl.  ergo,  itaque ,  Vulg.) 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xx.  9  Eornostlice  )>a  Sae  jecomon 
J>a  embe  \>a.  endlyften  tide  comon,  \>a.  onfengon  hig  aelc  hys 
pening.  a  1000  Laws  of  Ctiut  (Eccl.)  xv.  Sunnan-dae^es  cy- 
pingce  we  forbeoda}>  eac  eornostlice.  a  1300  Cursor M.  26932 
pi  scrift  agh  to  be  mad  hernestly,  noght  als  intent  o  wayn- 
glori.  c  1325  E.  E.  A  llit.  P.  B.  1240  He  enteres  in  ful  er- 
nestly,  in  yre  of  his  hert.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  6490  Carion 
.  .full  ernestly  with  Ector  auntrid  to  fight,  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  142  Ernestly,  seriose.  1535  Coverdale  Tobias  ix.  3 
Now  seist  thou  how  earnestly  Raguel  hath  requyred  me. 
1544  Bale  Chron.  Sir  J.  Oldcastell  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.) 
I.  268  Than  loked  the  Lord  Cobham  aernestly  vpon  the 
archbishopp.  1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  3  He  so 
ernestly  maid  supplicatioun  to  thame.  1596  Shaks.  Merch. 
V.  iv.  1.  121.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  Zech.  xii.  comm.,  The 
other  Jewes  most  earnestly  persecuted  Christians.  1712 
Addison  Sped.  No.  89  p  3  Reflexions  which  I  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  Thoughts  of  my  fair  Readers.  1849 
Ruskin  Sev.  Lamps  iv.  §  33.  123  The  most  earnestly  imita¬ 
tive  treatment.  1855  Prescott  Philip.  II,  i.  (1857)  8  He  had 
. .  endeavoured  earnestly  to  do  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities.  1863  Fr.  Kemble  Resid.  Georgia  55  A.. 

pair  of  chickens,  which  he  offered  most  earnestly  to  S - . 

1871  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  IV.  xx.  155  We  know 
enough  of  Hereward  to  make  us  earnestly  long  to  know 
more. 


Earnestness  (sunestnes).  [f.  Earnest  a.  + 
-ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  earnest. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvins  Inst.  iv.  xx.  162  They  must 
watch  with  all  care,  earnestnesse,  and  diligence.  1670 
Walton  Lives  in.  158  Never  expressing  an  earnestness,  .but 
an  humble  Gravity  sutable  to  the  Aged.  1779  Johnson 
Lett.  (1788)  II.  ccvii.  55  Keep  your  mind  quiet,  do  not  think 
with  earnestness  even  of  your  health.  1833  Lamb  Elia  (i860) 
361  Sawing,  every  one  with  the  might  and  earnestness  of  a 
Demiurgus.  1845  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  1.  ii.  (1866)  32 
Earnestness;  that  is,  sincerity  of  purpose.  1848  W.  H. 
Kelly  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  V.  II.  581  The  discussion 
began  with  warmth  on  one  side,  and  grave  earnestness  on 
the  other. 

t  Ea  rnest-pe  nny.  Obs.  [f.  Earnest  sb ,2  + 
Penny.]  A  small  sum  of  money  (prob.  orig.  a 
literal  penny)  paid  as  earnest  to  secure  a  bargain  ; 
cf.  bargain-penny ,  fastening-fenny. 

1508  Nottingham  Borough  Rec.  MS.  1383.  10  Recepit  . . 
unum  denarium  argenti  ut  pro  an  ernest  peny.  1552 
Huloet,  Bynde  wyth  an  earnest  penye,  obzro.  1562  Eden 
Let.  in  1st  Eng.  Bks.  Amer.  (Arb.)  Pref.  43/2,  Xx1'  thereof 
to  be  lotted  to  me  for  an  earnest  penye  to  begynne  the 
booke.  1629  W.  Cowper  Heaven  Open.  119  It  is  customable 
to  men  to  giue  an  earnest  penny  in  buying  and  selling.  1760 
Mair  Tyro's  Did.  (1820)  10  Arrha,  an  earnest-penny. 

b  .fig.  (In  1 6th  and  17th  c.  freq.  in  religious  use.) 

1533  Tindale  Supper  of  Lord  19  That  assured  saving 
health  and  earnest-penny  of  everlasting  life.  1571  R.  Ed¬ 
wards  Damon  $  P.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  59  Then  for  an 
earnest-penny  take  this  blow.  1579  Tomson  Calvin's  Serm. 
Tim.  927/2  Y'"  spirite  of  God  . .  is  the  earnest  peny  of  our 
adoption.  1662  J.  Chandler  Van  Helmont's  Oriat.  281, 
I  offered  them  an  earnest-penny,  to  take  me  along  with  them 
as  a  companion  and  witnesse.  1676  Wycherley  PI.  Dealer 
iv.  ii,  Presents  from  me  . .  the  earnest-pence  for  our  love- 
bargain. 

t  Earnesty.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  yrnesty. 
[f.  Earnest  a.  +  -ty.]  Earnestness. 

1572  Abp.  Parker  Corr.  (1853)  4X9  With  some  earnesty  to 
prefer  his  honour  and  true  religion.  1591  Horsey  Trav. 
(1857)  361  This  was  done  with  such  yrnesty  that  for  the  tyme 
it  was  a  great  obstacle  in  our  proceedings. 

t  Earnful,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [app.  a  var.  of 
Yearnfol  ;  for  the  relations  between  the  two 
forms  cf.  Earn  z>.3]  Anxious,  full  of  longing  de¬ 
sire  ;  sorrowful.  Hence  Ea  rnfully  adv. 

[a  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiii.  22  Eornfullness  [v.  r.  jeorn- 
fullnes]  J>isse  worulde.]  C1500  Noble  Lyfe  11.  lxxxix,  He 
cryeth  eurnefulli  ho,  ho !  1575  T.  Rogers  Sec.  Coming 

Christ  47/1  Their  woofull  cries  . .  their  earnefull  plaintes. 
1581  Studley  Seneca's  Hercules  CEt.  191  b,  Philomele  . . 
earnefully  did  mone  Her  tender  Itis  death.  1587  T.  Hughes 
Arthur  iv.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  323  A  deep  and  earnful 
sigh.  1596  Lodge  Marg.  Amer.  136  Weeping  piteously  in 
so  erneful  manner.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Pise.  Eel.  v.  viii.  The 
earnful  smart  Which  eats  my  breast.  1875  Parish  Sussex 
Gloss. ,  Ernful,  sad,  lamentable. 

Earning  (5uniq),  vbl.  sb}  [f.  Earn  v.1  + 
-ing  1  ;  in  OE.  earnung,  gecamung. ] 

1.  The  action  of  giving  labour  as  an  equivalent  for 
wages,  of  acquiring  money  by  labour.  Also  attrib. 

1872  Daily  Neius  3  May  6/1  The  men  who  have  earned 
them  [laurels]  and  know  what  the  earning  cost.  1884  Pall 
Mall  G.  4  Oct.  1/1  The  real  earning  power  of  the  property. 

b.  concr .  in  pi. :  The  amount  of  money  which  a 
person  acquires  or  becomes  entitled  to  by  his  labour; 
also,  the  income  produced  by  invested  capital. 

1752  Acc.  of  Workhouses  29  To  know  their  earnings,  and 
to  give  an  account  to  the  trustees.  1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N. 
I.  1.  vi.  56  The  whole  is  commonly  considered  as  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  his  labour.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  416  The 
earnings  of  the  peasant  were  very  different  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  1888  Daily  News  16  Feb.  2/1  The  gross 
earnings  of  railways  have  increased. 

+  2.  The  fact  of  deserving,  merit ;  concr.  that 
which  one  deserves.  Obs. 

c  1020  Wulfstan  Homily  in  Sweet  Ags.  Reader  xvi.  16 
Mid  miclan  earnungan  we  ^eearnodon  \>a  yrmSa  }?e  on  us 
sittaS.  £1175  Lantb.  Horn.  19  Crist  us  3ef  moni  freo  3eue 
. .  nawiht  for  ure  ernunge  bute  for  his  muchele  mildheort- 
nesse.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  171  Danne  wule  he.  .demen 
elch  man  after  his  erninge. 

+  3.  pi.  Gain,  profit.  Obs. 

a  1200  Moral  Ode  (Egerton  MS.)  161  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862) 
32  3if  we  serueden  god  so  wedoS  erninges,  more  wehaueden 
of  heuene  [>anne  eorles  o}>er  kinges.  [But  other  texts  read 
erminges.]  1703  Penn  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  IX.  182 
Now  is  the  time  to  make  earnings  in  the  islands.  1675 
Brooks  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  15  If  thou  wouldst  make 
any  earnings  of  thy  reading  this  treatise,  then  thou  must — 
Read,  and  believe  what  thou  readest. 

t  Ea  rning,  vbl.  sbfi  Obs.  [f.  Earn  z/.3  ;  = 
Yearning.] 

1.  Longing  desire  ;  poignant  grief  or  compassion. 

1631  R.  H.  Arraigiim.  Whole  Creature  xii.  §  4.  131  The 

strong  movings  of  his  hart,  and  the  earnings  of  his  affec¬ 
tions.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  95  p  1  The  generous  Earn¬ 
ings  of  Distress  in  a  manly  Temper. 

2.  The  act  of  uttering  the  prolonged  cry  of 
hounds  or  deer. 

1575  Laneham  Let.  (1871)  13  The  earning  of  the  hoounds 
in  continuauns  of  their  crie.  1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole 
Creature  xiii.  §  4.  219  The  young  Fawne  with  earning. 

Earning  (ainii)),  vbl.  sb. 3  dial.  Also  yearn¬ 
ing.  [f.  Earn  z».2  + -ingL] 

1.  The  curdling  of  milk  for  cheese. 

1782  A.  Monro  Compar.  Anal.  (ed.  3)  40  It  is  this  fourth 
stomach  with  the  milk  curdled  in  it,  that  is  commonly  taken 
for  earning  of  milk.  1784  Twamley  Dairying  31  To  allow 
the  Milk  to  stand  an  Hour,  in  earning,  or  after  the  Runnet 


is  put  in.  Ibid.  45  A  very  material  circumstance  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  in  Cheese-making,  is  the  time  ..  when  the  Milk 
is  at  rest,  called  earning  time. 

2.  The  means  of  curdling  milk ;  rennet.  Also 
attrib.,  as  in  earning  bag,  - skin .  Also  earning- 
grass  =  Butterwort. 

1615  Markham  Eng.  Houseiu.  11.  vi.  (1668)  149  When  your 
Runnet  or  Earning  is  fit  to  be  used.  1727  Bradley  Earn. 
Did.  I.  s.  v.  Cheese t  Go  to  the  Pot  where  the  Earning  Bag 
hangs,  and  take  so  much  of  the  Earning,  .as  will  serve  for 
the  Proportion  of  Milk.  1775  Lightfoot  Flora  Scot. 
(1792)  1131  (Jam.)  Pinguicula  vulgaris ,  Steep-grass,  Earn¬ 
ing-grass.  1778  Fam.  Acc.  Bk.  in  E.  Peacock  N.-W.  Line. 
Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.)  A  calf-head  and  a  piece  of  earning-skin. 
c  1820  Cottagers  of  Glenburnic  202  (Jam.)  Mrs.  MacClarty 
then  took  down  a  bottle  of  rennet,  or  yearning,  as  she  called 
it.  1863  Atkinson  Dauby  Provinc.  N.  Riding  Yorksh. 

Earock,  var.  form  of  Eirack. 

Ea  r-pi  ck,  -picker,  [f.  Earj/a1]  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  clearing  the  ear  of  wax,  etc.  ;  also  fig. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  116  An  Erepyke,  aurifricium.  1568 
Richmond.  Wills  (1853)  227  To  James  Gybson  my  godson 
. .  one  silver  ear  pick.  1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong, 
Vne  cure  oreille ,  an  eare  picker.  1592  Lyly  Midas  v. 
ii.  63,  I  protest  by  cissars,  brush  &  combe;  bason  ball 
&  apron ;  by  razor,  earepike  &  rubbing  clothes.  1614  T. 
Adams  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xxvi.  10  Alas  !  poor 
truth,  that  she  must  now  be  put  to  the  charge  of  a  golden 
earpick,  or  she  cannot  be  heard.  1634  S.  Rowley  Noble 
Sold.  11.  i,  Is  the  king  at  leisure . .  to  heare  a  Souldier  speake. 
I  am  no  eare-picker  To  sound  his  hearing  that  way.  1700 
Transadioneer  21  He  Acts  all  the  uncouth  Faces,  of  a 
Transactioneer  pausing  over  a  China  Earpicker.  1825  Hone 
Every-day  Bk.  I.  1255  Tweezers  with  an  ear-pick. 

+  Ear-rent.  Obs .  [perh.  orig.  f.  Ear  sb}  + 
Rent  ;  but  used  (?  punningly)  with  allusion  to 
Ear  sb.1]  ?Some  kind  of  agricultural  rent.  In 
quots.  used  punningly  for :  a.  The  loss  of  a  person’s 
ears  in  the  pillory,  b.  The  ‘  tax 9  imposed  on  a 
listener’s  patience  by  a  profitless  or  noisy  talker. 

1610  B.  JoNSON^/r//.  1.  i,  Raskalls  would  runne  them¬ 
selves  from  breath  to  see  . .  you  t'  haue  but  a  Hole  to  thrust 
your  heads  in,  For  which  you  should  pay  Eare-rent.  1624 
Massinger  Renegado  in.  ii,  You  speak  not  tempests,  nor 
take  ear-rent  from  A  poor  shopkeeper. 

Ea'r-ring,  earring,  [f  Ear  jA1]  Also  i 
ear-hring,  5  aryng,  6  earing(e,  eare  ryng(e. 

1.  A  ring  wom  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear  for  ornament ; 
often  used  for  a  pendant  or  ‘  drop.’ 

c  1000  /Ei.fric  Exod.  xxxii.  2  Nymaf  jyldene  ear-hringas 
of  eower  wifa  earon.  Medulla  Gram,  in  Cath.  Angl.  45 
Inauris,  J?e  Aryng  in  the  ere.  1535  Coverdale  pudg.  viii. 
24  For  in  so  moch  as  y*  men  were  Ismaelites,  they  had 
earinges.  —  Ezek.  xvi.  12,  I  put.  .eare  rynges  vpon  thyne 
eares.  1600  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1810)  III.  454,  I  send  your 
honour  two  earerings.  a  1643  G.  Sandys  (J.)  They  . .  gave 
the  precious  earrings  that  they  wore.  1701  Lady  M.  W. 
Montague  Lett.  II.  xliv.  18  Her  earrings  ..  were  two 
diamonds  shaped  exactly  like  pears.  1814  Scott  Wav. 
xviii,  A  pair  of  gold  ear-rings.  1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S. 
III.  xi.  174  The  lifeless  frame,  dressed  as  became  a  war- 
chief,  glittered  with  belts,  and  ear-rings. 

2.  dial.  The  common  fuchsia.  (Britten  and 
Holland.) 

t  Earsh.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [A  slurred  pronunc. 
of  Eddish  ;  see  also  Arrish.] 

a.  A  stubble  field,  b.  =  Eddish  or  aftermath. 

1622  May  Virgil's  Georg.  (LA  Fires  oft  are  good  on  barren 
earshes  made.  1875  Parish  Sussex  Gloss.,  Earsh,  a  stubble 
field  ;  as  a  wheat  earsh,  a  barley  earsh. 

Earshot  (D’-i/pt).  [f.  Ear  sb.1  +  Shot  ;  after 
bowshot,  etc.]  The  distance  at  which  the  voice 
may  be  heard  ;  hearing. 

1607  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Worn.  Hater  x.  iii,  Hark  you  Sir, 
there  may  perhaps  be  some  within  ear-shots.  1713  Gnardia?i 
No.  71  (1756)  I.  315  Within  ear-shot  of  one  of  those  little 
ambitious  men.  1844  Disraeli  Coningsby  11.  vi.  75  Tadpole 
and  Taper  . .  withdrew  to  a  distant  sofa,  out  of  earshot, 
and  indulged  in  confidential  talk.  1856  Mrs.  Browning 
A  ur.  Leigh  in.  1001  She  was  . .  not  in  earshot  of  the  things 
Outspoken  o’er  the  heads  of  common  men. 

Earst,  obs.  var.  Erst  ;  ?  also  of  Earnest  a. 

Eart,  obs.  form  of  art :  see  Be  v. 

Earth  (5a]>),  sb.1  Forms:  a.  1-4  eortSe,  1- 
Northumb.  eorftu,  eorfle,  2  hortSe,  3-6  erlSe, 
4-5  irthe,  urth(e,  4-6  yerth(e,  herthe,  5  jerp, 
yorth,  6  earthe,  yearth(e,  (erith),  8-9  Sc.  yirth, 
9  Sc.  and  dial,  yearth,  orth,  6-  earth.  0.  3-5 
erd(e,  6  eard,  eird,  8  yird,  9  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
yird,  yeird,  eard.  [Common  Teut. :  OE.  corpe, 
wk.  fern.,  corresponds  to  OS.  ertha  wk.  fem.  (MDu. 
aerde,  erde,  Du.  aarde),  OHG.  erda  str.  and  wk. 
fem.  (MHG.,  mod.G.  erde),  ON.  iprtS  (Sw.,  Da. 
jord),  Goth,  airpa  str.  fem.  OTeut.  *erpc f, 
(?  WGer.)  erpon-  ;  without  the  dental  suffix  the 
word  appears  in  OHG.  ero  earth,  Gr.  on  the 

ground  ;  no  othernon-Teutonic  cognates  areknown 
to  exist,  the  plausible  connexion  with  WAryan  root 
*ar,  to  plough,  being  open  to  serious  objection. 

With  the  northern  and  Sc.  forms  with  -d  cf.  ME.  dedt  for 
death  ;  the  change  of  into  -d  is  rare  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
though  in  medial  positions  it  is  frequent  in  Sc.  The  northern 
forms  of  the  present  word  were  in  the  early  ME.  period 
graphically  coincident  with  those  of  Erd,  and  in  some 
phrases  the  two  words  seem  to  have  been  confused.) 

(Men’s  notions  of  the  shape  and  position  of  the  earth  have 
so  greatly  changed  since  Old  Teutonic  times,  while  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  older  notions  has  long  outlived  them,  that  it 
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is  very  difficult  to  arrange  the  senses  and  applications  of 
the  word  in  any  historical  order.  The  following  arrange¬ 
ment  does  not  pretend  to  follow  the  development  of  ideas.) 
I.  The  ground. 

1.  Considered  as  a  mere  surface.  +  To  win  earth 
on  :  to  gain  ground  upon ;  to  lose  earth :  to  lose 
ground. 

Beowulf  1533  Wearp  3a  wunden  mad.  .\>&t  hit  on  eorSan 
laej  stiS  and  stylecg.  c  1000  ^Elfric  Horn,  in  Sweet  Ags. 
Reader  (ed.  5)  85  Iohannes.  .astrehte  his  lichoman  to  eorftan 
on  langsummum  gebede.  c  1200  Ormin  8073  Forr  he 
[  Herod  J  warr}>  seoc,  and  he  bigann  To  rotenn  bufenn  eor]>e. 
1330  R.  Brunne  CArou.  Wace  (Rolls)  13860  peywyJ?-drowen 
hem,  &  er|?e  hey  les.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  iv.  284  The 
Kyng  . .  Wes  laid  at  erd.  61400  Destr.  Troy  6817  Sum 
[he]  hurlit  to  [>e  hard  verth.  c  1435  Torr .  Portugal  657 
Twenty  fote  he  garde  hyme  goo,  Thus  erthe  on  nym  he 
wane.  1611  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  v.  i.  199  They  kneele,  they 
kisse  the  Earth.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  192  Let 
your  Gardiner  endeavour  to  apply  the  Collateral  Branches 
of  his  Wall-Fruits,  .to  the  Earth  or  Borders.  1847  Tenny¬ 
son  Princ .  v.  486  Part  roll’d  on  the  earth  and  rose  again. 

2.  Considered  as  a  solid  stratum. 

a  1300  Cursor  Af.  4699  pe  erth  it  clang,  for  drught  and  hete. 
c  1340  Ibid .  (Fairf.)  16784  The  day  was  derker  then  the  night 
erthe  quoke  with-alle.  1562  Bulleyn  Bk.  Simples  57  a, 
The  people  . .  are  constrained  to  inhabite  in  Caves,  under 
the  yearth.  _  1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  8  b,  Of  Gemmes,  some 
are  found  in  the  earthes  vaines,  &  are  digged  vp  with 
Metalles. .  1790  Cowper  Iliad  in.  339  Who  under  earth  on 
human  kind  avenge  Severe,  the  guilt  of  violated  oaths. 
[1865  Frost  <$•  Fire  II.  182  Them  is  what  we  call  marble 
stones  ;  they  grow  in  the  yearth]. 

1 3.  Considered  as  a  place  of  burial ;  esp .  in 
phrase  To  bring  (a  person )  to  {the)  earth .  Obs. 

c  1205  Lay.  4283  To  gadere  come  his  eorles  &  brohten 
hime  to  eorSe.  c  1305  Edjn.  the  Couf.  594  in  E.  P,  P.  (1862) 
86  Ded  he  com  iwis  &  per  he  was  ibro^t  an  vrpe.  1387  E. 
E.  Wills  (1882)  2  Y  be-quethe  iii.li  to  bringe  me  on  erthe. 
1541  Bury  Wills  (1850)  261  [William  Clovyer,  ofChelsworth, 
charged  his  wife]  to  brynge  me  vnto  the  herthe  honestly 
accord ynge  to  my  value.  Ibid.  141,  I  commytt  my  body  to 
be  buryed  in  the  churche  erthe.  1590  Marlowe  Edw.  If 
v.  i,  Every  earth  is  fit  for  burial. 

4.  The  hole  or  hiding-place  of  a  burrowing 
animal,  as  a  badger,  fox,  etc.  Also  Jig. 

I575  Turberv.  Bk.  Venerie  187  If  you.. put  the  Terryer 
into  an  earth  where  foxes  be  or  Badgerdes,  they  will  leave 
that  earth.  i6n  Cotgr.  A cculy  . .  the  bottome  . .  of  a 
foxes,  or  badgers  earth.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  I.  xi. 

183  Frighted  hare  fled  to  cover,  or  fox  to  earth.  1781  P. 
Beckford  Hunting  (1802)  332, 1  recommend  to  you,  to  turn 
them  into  large  covers  and  strong  earths.  1828  Scott  F. 
M.  Perth  I.  31 1,  I  am  ready  to  take  you  to  any  place  of 
safety  you  can  name  . .  But  you  cannot  persuade  me  that 
you  do  not  know  what  earth  to  make  for.  1845  Darwin 
Voy.  Nat.  vi.  (1879)  113  They  were  generally  near  their 
earths,  but  the  dogs  killed  one.  1859  Tennyson  Enid  253 
And  onward  to  the  fortress  rode  the  three.. ‘So,’  thought 
Geraint,  *  I  have  track’d  him  to  his  earth  \ 

5.  The  soil  as  suited  for  cultivation ;  sometimes 
with  a  defining  word  denoting  the  nature  or 
quality  of  the  soil. 

6-950  Lindisf  Gosp.  Luke  xiii.  7  Hrendas  forSon  3a  ilea  to 
huon  uutedlice  eor3o  $i-oneta3.  6:1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
155  Sum  ful  on  pe  gode  eor5e  and  pat  com  wel  for3.  c  1340 
Cursor  M.  27268  (Fairf.)  Tilmen  . .  better  paire  awen  erp 
tilis.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  141  Erye,  or  erthe  [erde  K], 
terra ,  humus ,  tellus.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  1.  81  The 
bitterest  erthe  &  werst  that  thou  canst  thinke.  1523  Fitz- 
herb.  Husb.  §  13  To  plowe  his  barley-erthe.  1557  Lane. 
Wills  (1854)  I.  143  On  close  lyeinge  nerest  unto  James 
Bailies  called  the  merled  earthe.  1617  Markham  Caval. 
m.  29  When  you  finde  the  chase  to  runne  ouer  any  faire 
earth,  as  either  ouer  More,  Medow,  Heath  [etc.]all  which  my 
countrymen  of  the  North  call  skelping  earths.  1751  Cham¬ 
bers  Cycl.  s.  v.  Earth ,  By  means  of  sand  it  is,  that  the 
fatty  earth  is  rendered  fertile.  1821  Mrs.  Wheeler  West- 
morld.  Dial.  71  They  racken  his  earth  is  as  gud  as  onny 
ith  parrish. 

6.  Electr.  The  ground  considered  as  the  medium 
by  which  a  circuit  is  completed.  Hence  used  for: 
A  communication  with  the  earth. 

1870  R.  Ferguson  Electr.  250  An  ‘earth’,  however,  is 
generally  put  at  each  station. 

II.  The  world  on  which  we  dwell. 

7.  The  dry  land,  as  opposed  to  the  sea. 

6: 1000  /Elfric  Gen.  i.  10  And  God  geci^de  pa  drignisse 
eorSan.  c  1160  Hatton  Gosp.  Matt,  xxiii.  15  *e  befare3 
sas  and  eor3an.  6:1250  Gen.  <$■  Ex,  116  De  Oridde  dai  .. 
was  water  and  er3e  o  sunder  sad.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  383 
pe  watris  all  he  calid  pe  se,  pe  drey  he  calid  erd.  1382 
Wyclif  Gen.  i.  10  God  clepid  the  drie  erthe.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  vii.  624  The  seat  of  men,  Earth,  with  her  nether 
Ocean  circumfus’d.  1712-4  Vov^Rape  Lock  iv.  119  Sooner 
let  earth,  air,  sea  to  Chaos  fall.  1826  J.  Wilson  Nod. 
Ambr.  Wks.  I.  6  There’s  sae  strong  a  spirit  of  life  hotchin 
over  yearth  and  sea. 

8.  The  world  as  including  land  and  sea ;  as 
distinguished  from  the  (material)  heaven. 

Beovuulf  92  (Gr.)  Se  celmihtiga  eorcSan  w[orhte].  6:1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  139  Sunnen  dei  was  ise3an  pet  formeste  lint 
buuen  eor3e.  c  1205  Lay.  4154  He  somenede  ferd  Swulc 
nes  naeuere  eser  on  erde.  c  1250  Gen.  #  Ex.  40  Of  no3t 
Was  heuene  and  er3e  samen  wro}t.  c  1320  Cast.  Loue  95 
God  atte  begynnynges  Hedde  i-maad  heuene  wip  ginne. . 
And  pe  eorpe  per-after  per-wip.  1698  Keill  Exam.  Tit. 
Earth  (1734)  127  What  proportion  all  the  Rivers  in  the 
Earth  bear  to  the  Po.  1747  J.  Scott  Christ.  Life  III.  489 
Spreading  ..  even  to  the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth,  a  1813 
A .  Wilson  Rab  <5*  Ringan  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  14^  He  ca’d 
the  kirk  the  church,  the  yirth  the  globe.  1854  Tomlinson 
Arago’s  Astron.  99  Men  for  a  long  while  regarded  the  earth 
as  a  boundless  plain. 


9.  Considered  as  the  present  abode  of  man; 
frequently  contrasted  with  heaven  or  hell.  In  poet, 
and  rhet.  use  often  without  the  article. 

6:1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxviii.  18  Me  is  £eseald  aelc 
anweald  on  heofonan  and  on  eorpan  [950  Lindisf.  on 
eor6o].  6:1175  Lamb.  Horn.  47  Heo  on  eor3e  ijeueS 
reste  to  alle  eor3e  prelles  wepmen  and  wifmen  of  heore 
prel  weorkes.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  29280  Crist  has  here  in 
irthe  leuyd  pe  hele  of  cristendom  and  heuyd.  Ibid.  71 
[Scho]  saues  me  first  in  herth  fra  syn,  And  heuen  blys 
me  helps  to  wyn.  ^1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  515  To 
conquere  alle  seculer  lordship  in  pis  eorpe.  6:1400  Apol. 
Loll.  8  Wat  pu  byndist  vpon  3erpe,  it  schal  be  boundoun  al 
so  in  heuin.  c  1420  Citron.  Vilod.  462  Shalle  not  long  wl 
30U  in  urthe  a  byde.  c  1430  Life  St.  Hath.  (1884)  13  And  he 
.  .loueth  hir  chastite  a  monge  alle  pe  virgyns  in  erthe.  c  1500 
Lancelot  128  For  in  this  erith  no  lady  is  so  fare.  1546 
Primer  Hen..  VIII ,  74  To  whom  . .  In  heaven  &  yerth  be 
laud  and  praise.  Amen.  1597  J*  Payne  Royal  Exch.  37, 
I  came  not  to  send  peace  in  to  the  yerthe  but  warr.  1601 
Shaks.  Jul.  C.  1.  iii.  45  Those  that  haue  knowne  the  Earth 
so  full  of  faults.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  99  O  Earth  !  how 
like  to  Heav’n,  if  not  preferr’d  More  justly.  1697  Dryden 
Virg.  Georg,  iv.  813  Mighty  Caesar..  On  the  glad  Earth 
the  Golden  Age  renews.  18x3  Hogg  Queen's  Wake  182 
But  Kibneny  on  yirth  was  nevir  mayre  seine.  1858  Trench 
Parables  ii.  (1877)  15  Earth  is  not  a  shadow  of  heaven,  but 
heaven,  .a  dream  of  earth. 

b.  transf.  The  inhabitants  of  the  world. 

1549  Bk.  Com.  Prayer ,  Benedicite ,  O  let  the  Earth,  speak 
good  of  the  Lord.  1611  Bible  Gen.  xi.  1  The  whole  earth 
was  of  one  language. 

c.  In  the  intensive  expression  on  earth. 

1862  Thackeray  Philip  (1872)  228  What  scheme  on  (h'earth 
are  you  driving  at  ?  Mod.  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  here  ? 

10.  Considered  as  a  sphere,  orb,  or  planet. 

6:1400  Rom.  Rose  5339  Erthe,  that  bitwixe  is  sett  The 
sonne  and  hir  [the  moon].  1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Ind. 
Cont.  (Arb.)  45  A  demonstration  of  the  roundenesse  of  the 
earth.  1658  Culpepper  Astrol.  jfudgem.  Dis.  18  The  Earth 
is  a  great  lump  of  dirt  rolled  up  together,  and  . .  hanged  in 
the  Air.  1726  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  I.  403  The  Place  of  the 
Aphelion  or  Perihelion  of  the  Earth.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr. 
St.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  Introd.  32  The  Earth  is 
lengthened  out  at  the  Poles.  1854  Brewster  More  Worlds 
Introd.  2  The  earth  is  a  planet. 

+  b.  transf.  A  world  resembling  the  earth ;  a 
(supposed)  habitable  planet. 

1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  381  He  affirmed,  .the  Moon 
[to  be]  an  earth,  having  Mountains  and  Valleys,  Cities  and 
Houses  in  it.  1684  T.  Burnet  Th.  Earth  I.  168  We  will 
consider,  .the  rest  of  the  earths,  or  of  the  planets  within  our 
heavens.  1841  Lane  Arab.Nts.  I.  23,  This  is  the  1st,  or 
highest,  of  7  earths. 

III.  + 11.  [?  After  L.  terra!)  A  country,  land  ; 
portion  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Obs. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  iii.  22  /Efter  Sas  cum  se  haelend 
. .  in  iudea  eorSu  [975  Rushw.  eorSo].  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
5484  Ioseph.  .first  was  berid  in  pat  contre,  Sipen  born  til  his 
erth  was  he.  6:1382  Wyclif  Ezek.  xxi«.2  Sone  of  man., 
prophecy  thou  a}ens  the  erthe  of  Israel,  c  1435  Torr.  Por¬ 
tugal  1325  They  yave  Ser  Torent  that  he  wan,  Both  the 
erth  and  the  woman.  1556  Lauder  Tract.  (1864)  270  And 
.  -3e  be  nocht  feird  But  doute  for  to  possesse  the  eird.  1595 
Shaks.  John  11.  i.  344  This  hand  That  swayes  the  earth  this 
Climate  ouerlookes.  1628  Hobbes  Thucyd.  (1822)  41  The 
Athenians  have  the  spirit  not  to  be  slaves  to  their  earth. 

IV.  As  a  substance  or  material. 

12.  The  material  of  which  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  composed,  soil,  mould,  dust,  clay. 

6Z1000  Guthlac  351  (Gr.)  peah  min  ban  and  blod  butu  ge- 
weorften  eorSan  to  eacan.  6*1175  Cott.  Horn.  221  God  .. 
cwe<5  pat  he  wolde  wercan  man  of  eor<5an.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  928  Vnto  pat  erth  pou  was  of  tan.  a  1300  Havelok  740 
A  litel  hus  to  maken  of  erthe.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc. 
427  Askes  and  pouder,  erthe  and  clay.  1534  Ld.  Berners 
Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  C  v,  To  graue  . .  in  erthe,  and 
other  sculptures.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  193  Now 
is  your  Season  for  Circumposition  by  Tubs  or  Baskets  of 
Earth.  1708  J.  C.  Compl.  Collier  (1845)  15  Mould,  Sand, 
Gravil  or  Clay  (all  which  I  call  Earth\  1806  Gazetteer 
Scott.  54  Alternate  strata  of  earth  and  limestone.  1836 
Thirlwall  Greece  II.  xiv.  213  The  envoys  . .  undertook  to 
give  earth  and  water.  1865  G.  Macdonald  A.  Forbes  III. 
168  ‘Sober  floories  that  smell  o’  the  yird  like’. 

+  b.  Clay  as  material  for  pottery.  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  69  He  wolde  euer  be 
serued  in  vessels  of  erth.  1660  Act  12  Chas.  If  iv.  Sched. 
s.  v.  Bottles,  Bottles  . .  of  Earth  or  Stone  the  dozen. 

c.  In  Sugar-making.  A  layer  of  earth  spread 
over  the  raw  sugar  in  the  process  of  refining. 

1752  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Sugar ,  When  the  second  earth 
is  taken  off,  they  cleanse  the  surface  of  the  sugar  with  a 
brush. 

13.  As  the  type  of  dull,  dead  matter. 

x593  Shaks.  Rich.  If  iii.  iii.  78  Dar’st  thou,  thou  little 
better  thing  then  earth,  Divine  his  downfall  ? 

b.  As  a  disparaging  term  for  precious  metal. 

1612  W.  Parkes  Curtaine  Dr.  (1876)  34  My  bagges  are 

full,  .with  the  white  and  red  earth  of  the  world. 

c.  Used  for  :  The  body.  Cf.  dust,  clay. 

a  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  cxlvi,  Poore  soule  the  center  of  my 
sinfull  earth.  1611  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Maids  Trag.  v.  (1679)  19 
This  earth  of  mine  doth  tremble,  and  I  feel  A  stark  af¬ 
frighted  motion  in  my  blood.  1822  Shelley  Hellas  21  The 
indignant  spirit  cast  its  mortal  garment  Among  the  slain — 
dead  earth  upon  the  earth. 

14.  Earth  as  one  of  the  four  so-called  ‘elements’. 
Also,  in  pre-scientific  chemistry,  one  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  five  (or  six)  elements ;  see  quot.  1778- 

a  1300  Fragm.  Pop.  Sc.  (Wright)  267  Of  this  fourelementz 
ech  quik  thing  y-maked  is,  Of  urthe,  of  water,  and  of  eyr, 
and  of  fur,  i-wis.  1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  92  Four  elements 
there  ben  diverse,  The  first  of  hem  men  erthe  call.  1564 


P.  Moore  Hope  Health  1.  iii.  5  The  yearth  is  the  loweste 
and  heauiest  element.  1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  1.  v.  294  You 
should  not  rest  Betweene  the  elements  of  ayre  and  earth. 
1778  Did.  of  A  rt  <5-  Sciences ,  s.  v.  Element ,  The  elements. . 
to  which  all  bodies  may  be.  .reduced  are  . .  Water  ..  Air  . . 
Oil.  .Salt.  .Earth. 

15.  Chem.  (See  quots.)  In  mod.  use  restricted 
to  certain  metallic  oxides,  agreeing  in  having  little 
taste  or  smell,  and  in  being  uninflammable,  e.g. 
magnesia,  alumina,  zirconia,  and  the  ‘  alkaline 
earths’  baryta,  lime,  strontia. 

<21728  Woodward  1  J.)  Earths  are  opake,  insipid,  and,  when 
dried,  friable,  or  consisting  of  parts  easy  to  separate,  and 
soluble  in  water.  1751  Sir  J.  Hill  Mat.  Med.  (J.)  The  five 
genera  of  earths  are,  1.  Boles,  2.  Clays,  3.  Marls,  4.  Ochres, 
5.  Tripelas.  1791  Hamilton  Berthollet's  Dyeing  I.  i.  1.  i. 
22  They  unite  with  acids,  alkalis.. and  some  earths,  princi¬ 
pally  alumine.  1814  Sir  H.  Davy  Agric.  Client.  12  Four 
Earths  generally  abound  in  soils,  the  aluminous,  the  sili¬ 
ceous,  the  calcareous,  and  the  magnesian.  1863-79  Watts 
Diet.  Client.  II.  360  Earths,  this  name  is  applied  to  the 
oxides  of  the  metals,  barium,  strontium,  etc. 

B.  Earth-  in  comb. 

I.  General  relations. 

1.  attributive,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  earth  as  a 
world,  or  as  a  globe  or  planet ;  as  in  earth-god, 
-goddess,  -history,  -lord,  -measure,  -noise,  -pole, 
-power,  -surface,  b.  Pertaining  to  the  ground, 
dwelling  or  existing  on,  near,  or  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  as  in  earth-beetle ,  -bird,  -damp,  -fly, 
-hole.  c.  Pertaining  to  the  crust  of  the  earth,  as 
in  earth-throe,  -tremor.  d.  Pertaining  to  the 
earth  in  relation  to  electricity,  as  in  earth-resist¬ 
ance.  e.  Characteristic  of  earth  as  a  substance, 
as  in  earth-colour,  -tint ;  composed  of  earth,  as  in 
earth-bank,  - bottom ,  -envelope,  -mound,  -wall. 

1866  Kingsley  Herein,  xix.  236  He  went  along  the 
*  earth-banks  of  his  ancient  home.  1601  Holland  Pliny 
II.  379  A  kind  of  *earth-beetles  called  tauri,  i.  Buis,  a  1225 
Alter.  R.  132  peos . . beop  *eor5  briddes,  &  nesteS  o  per  eor&e. 
1883  F.  G.  Heath  in  Century  Mag.  Dec.  169/1  Over  the 
original  *earth-bottom  of  the  cave  is  a  bed  or  layer  of  con¬ 
siderable  thickness.  1814  Scott  Wav.  xxxvii,  The  light 
usually  carried  by  a  miner  . .  certain  to  be  extinguished 
should  he  encounter  the  more  formidable  hazard  of  *earth- 
damps  or  pestiferous  vapours.  1884  H.  R.  Haweis  in  Longm. 
Mag.  Dec.  191  The  earth-envelope  of  mind  is  not  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  mind.  1731  Medley  Kolben's  Cape  G.  Hope  II.  176 
There  is  a  sort  of  Flies  at  the  Cape  which  the  Europeans  call 
*Earth-flies.  1878  Gladstone  Prim.  Homer  74  We  have 
no  acknowledged  *earth-goddess  in  the  poems.  1880  A. 
Wallace  Isl.  Life  83  The  opposite  belief,  which  is  now 
rapidly  gaining  ground  among  the  students  of  *earth-his- 
tory.  6:1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  139  He  turnde.  .fro  mennes 
wunienge  to  wilde  deores,  and  ches  pere  crundel  to  halle 
and  *eor5hole  to  bure.  1628  Gaule  Prad.  The.  42  The 
*Earth-Lords  [Adam's]  honour  now  layd  in  the  dust.  1570 
Billingsley  Euclid  xii.  xviii.  389  It  was  nedefull  for  Me* 
chanicall  *earthmeasures,  not  to  be  ignorant  of  the  measure 
and  contents  of  the  circle.  1875  Emerson  Lett.  <5*  Soc.  A  ims , 
Immortality  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  280  The  Pyramids  ..  and 
cromlechs  and  *earth-mounds  much  older.  1850  Browning 
Poems  II.  435, 1  can  hear  it  'Twixt  my  spirit  And  the  *earth- 
noise,  intervene.  1847  Emerson  Poems  (1857)  32  From  the 
xearth-poles  to  the  line.  1887  Spectator  7  May  626/1  The 
xearth-powers  which  dwrell  in  the  billows,  the  rain,  the  frost, 
and  the  air.  1870  R.  Ferguson  Electr.  243  The  *earth 
resistance  to  the  current . .  is  next  to  nothing.  1883  Proctor 
in  Contcmp.  Rev.  Oct.  566  An  extent  of  ^earth-surface  to 
be  measured.  Ibid.  Tens  of  thousands  of  human  beings 
have.. been  destroyed  by  "^earth-throes.  1865  Daily  Tel. 
27  Oct.  3/1  The  colour  of  these  tiles  is  a  deep  *earth-tint. 
1887  G.  H.  Darwin  Earthquakes  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Feb.  274 
These  troublesome  changes  are  called  *earth  tremors.  1884 
Athenaeum  16  Aug.  217/3  Dr.  Bruce  also  pointed  out  traces 
.  .of  the  vallum  or  *earthwall. 

2.  objective,  a.  (sense  1),  as  earth-tilling ,  - worker 
vbl.  sbs.,  earth  -  baking ,  -  convulsing ,  -  delving , 

incinerating ;  - piercing ,  - trading  ppl.  adjs.  b. 
(senses  7,  8),  as  earth -measuring  vbl.  sb.,  +  earths • 
amazing ,  earth-crossing ,  - destroying ,  - devouring , 
embleming ,  - over  gazing ,  - refreshing ,  - vexing  ppl. 
adjs.  c.  (sense  9),  as  earth-poring ,  -seeking  ppl. 
adjs.  d.  (sense  12),  as  earth  -  grubber,  -maker, 
-scraper ;  earth-eating  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  adj. ; 
earth-wheeling  vbl.  sb. 

1624  Quarles  Job  (1717)  221  Jehovah  did  at  length  un¬ 
shroud  His  *  Earths  -  amazing  language.  1847  Emerson 
Poems  (1857)  143  *Earth-baking  heat.  1819  Shelley  Pro- 
meth.  Unb.  iv.  (1878)  II.  132  K Earth-convulsing  behemoth. 
1886  Proctor  in  19//*  Cent.  May  692  A  special  *earth- 
crossing  family  of  Comets.  1592  Shaks.  Veil,  Ad.  687 
Where  *earth  -  deluing  Conies  keepe.  a  1631  Drayton 
Wks.  IV.  1540  (Jod.)  This  all  drowning  *earth  -  destroy¬ 
ing  shower,  c  1605  Montgomerie  Poems  39  (Jpd. )  The 
*earth  devouring  anguish  of  despair.  1852  Th.  Ross 
tr.  Humboldt' s  Trav.  II.  xxiv.  490  These  examples  of 
^earth-eating  in  the  torrid  zone  appear  very  strange.  1869 
tr.  Pouchet's  Universe  (1871)  22  There  are  a  tolerably  large 
number  of  earth-eating  tribes  in  North  America.  1839 
Bailey  Festus  x.  (1848)  108  The  sacrificial  ox,  *earth-em- 
bleming.  c  1630  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  33/2 
The  earth  and  ^earth-embracing  sea  did  shake.  1870  Bryant 
Homer  I.  ix.  274  They  offered  prayer  To  earth-embracing 
Neptune.  1883  Proctor  in  Contcmp.  Rev.  Oct.  566  The 
*earth-fashioning  power  of  vulcanian  forces.  1661  K.  W. 
Couf.  Charac.y  Usurer  (i860)  74  This  miserable  *earthgrub- 
ber  doth,  .acquire  this  trash  with  vexation.  1869  Spurgeon 
Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xv.  2  True  believers  do  not .  .bend  double  as 
earth-grubbers.  1801  Huntington  Bank  of  Faith  34  Find¬ 
ing  nothing  could  be  done  with  the  *earth-holders,  I .  .deter¬ 
mined  to  build  my  stories  in  the  heaven.  1598  J.  Dickenson 
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Greene  in  Cone.  (1878'  134  *Earth-incinerating  Aetnas 
wombe  big  swolne  with  flames.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840) 
II.  xiv.  285  Potters  and  *earth-makers;  that  is  to  say,  people 
that  tempered  the  earth  for  the  China  ware.  1570  Billings¬ 
ley  Euclid  xu.  xviii.  389  Geometria,  that  is,  *Earthmeasur- 
ing.  1816  Byron  Ch.  Har.  in.  xci,  The  peak  Of  *earth- 
o’ergazing  mountains.  1839  Bailey  Festus  xix.  (1848*  206 
The  broad  and  upturned  base  Of  that  ^earth-piercing  altar 
pyramid.  1646  G.  Daniel  Poems  Wks.  1878  1. 24  High,  and 
purged  Soules  Leave  Time  and  Place,  to  dull  *eartnporing 
fooles.  a  1631  Drayton  Wks.  II.  470  (Jod.)  The  *earth- 
refreshing  Sun.. his  golden  head  doth  run  Far  under  us. 
1615  T.  Adams  Spiritual  Navig.  34  *  Earth  scrapers ..  that 
would  dig  to  the  Center  to  exhale  riches.  1646  G.  Daniel 
Poems  Wks.  1878  I.  13  A  low  bruit  Affection,  .which  binds 
In  Sensuall  Fetters,  lowe  *Earth-seeking  minds.  1875  E. 
White  Life  in  Christ  1.  i.  (1878)  3  Wearing  so  many 
crowns,  as  *Earth-subduer,  Legislator.  1387  Trevisa  Hig - 
den  (Rolls)  III.  31  pis  kyng  [Azarias]  louede  wel  *erpe  tel- 
ynge.  1382  Wyclif  i  Cor.  iii.  9  }e  ben  the  erthe  tilyinge 
of  God.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <$•  Jul  1.  ii.  25  *Earthtreading 
starres,  that  make  darke  heauen  light.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb. 
v.  iv.  42  This  *earth-vexing  smart.  1477  in  York  Myst. 
Introd.  21  note,  Garthyners,  *erthe  wallers,  pavers,  dykers. 
1885  Sir  R.  Rawlinson  in  Pall  Mall  G.  17  Jan.  1/2  Stock- 
port,  where  men  had  been  set  to  test  work  at  *earth-wheel- 
ing.  1872  H.  Macmillan  True  Vine  ii.  57  Earth- worker,’ 
as  the  original  word  for  husbandman  should  be  rendered. 

3.  instrumental  with  passive  pple.,  as  earth- 
- blinded ,  -dimmed ',  -fed,  -rampired,  - stained ,  -worn. 

1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  in.  viii,  Thou  the  *Earth- 
blinded  summonest  both  Past  and  Future.  1884  W.  G. 
Horder  in  Chr .  World  Pulpit  12  Nov.  310/3  Our  *earth- 
dimmed  souls.  1605  B.  Jonson  Volpone  in.  vii,  *Earth-fed 
Minds  That  never  tasted  the  true  Heav’n  of  love,  1649 

G.  Daniel  Tr inarch .,  Hen.  V,  cli,  *Earth-rampeir’d  Ears, 
expect  the  Drum  to  Call.  1827  Keble  Chr.  Y.  i\th  Sund. 
after  Trin .,  The  *earth-stained  spright  Whose  wakeful 
musings  are  of  guilt  and  fear.  1866  E.  Peacock  Eng.  Ch. 
Furniture  177  The  *earth-worn  face  of  the  living. 

4.  adverbial  with  adjs.  or  vbl.  sbs.  Chiefly  loca¬ 
tive  and  originative  (in,  on,  near  to  the  earth;  from, 
of  the  earth),  and  similative  (as  the  earth) ;  as  in 
earth -bedded,  - bound ,  - bowed ,  - bred ,  -bur  rower, 
-coloured,  - creeping ,  - ejected ,  - gaping ,  -grovelling, 
-lent,  -low,  -made,  -nurtured, -proud, -rooted, -sprung, 
-turned,  -undone,  -wide. 

1813  Scott  Rokeby  11.  xv,  Yon  *earth-bedded  jettiug-stone. 
1605  Shaks.  Macb.  iv.  i.  96  Who  can.  .bid  the  Tree  Vnfixe 
his  *earth-bound  Root?  1865  G.  Smith  Autumn  iv.  in 
Macnt.  Mag.  XIII.  54  *Earth-bow'd  trees.  1594  ?Greene 
Sclimus  Wks.  1881-3  XIV.  285  *Earth-bred  brethren, 
which  once  Heapte  hill  on  hill  to  scale  the  starrie  skie.  1603 

H.  Crosse  V ertues  Comrnw.  (1878)  90  Earth-bred  wormes, 

. .  will  stand  vpon  termes  of  gentilitie.  1622  May  Heir  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  II.  517  The  earth-bred  thoughts  of  his  gross 
soul.  1883  Wood  in  Longm.  Mag.  Dec.  162  The  mole  is  an 
*earth-burrower.  1877  Daily  News  1  Nov.  5/7  We  reached 
Biela  at  dark,  ^earth -coloured,  wet  and  out  of  spirits. 
1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poesie  (1622)  530  So  “earth-creeping  a 
mind,  that  it  cannot  lift  itself  vp  to  looke  to  the  skies  of 
Poetry.  1819  Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  11.  ii,  The  earth- 
creeping  breeze.  1886  Proctor  in  19 th  Cent.  May  694  The 
orbit,  .had  been  that  of  the  “earth-ejected  comet.  1596 
Fitz-Geefrey  Sir  F.  Drake  (1881)  31  “Earth -gaping 
Chasma’s,  that  mishap  aboades.  1642  H.  More  Song  of 
Soul  1.  lit.  xxxviii,  This  Province  . .  is  hight  “earth-grovel- 
ling  Aptery.  1839  Bailey  Festus  vi.  (1848)  6t  With  every 
“earthlent  ray  of  every  star  Holy  and  special  influences 
are.  1600  Tourneur  Transf.  Met.  cclxxxii,  With  fleecy 
Wooll,  that  hung  on  “earth-low  brakes.  1849  Hare 
Pur.  Serm.  II.  416  Everything  “earth-made  has  a  weight 
in  it  which  drags  it  down  to  earth.  1881  H.  Phillips 
tr.  Chamisso’s  Faust  15  Woe  and  wail!  earth-born, 
“earth -nurtured  !  1868  Hawthorne  Amer.  Note-bks. 

(1879)  I.  218  Weary  *earth  -  plodders.  1847  Emerson 
Poems  (1857)  7°  “Earth-proud,  proud  of  the  earth  which 
is  not  theirs.  1871  G.  Macdonald  Songs  of  Days  $  Nts. 
51  The  long  grass  . .  an  “earth-rooted  sea.  1614  R.  Taylor 
Hog  lost  Pearl  in  Dodsley  (1780)  VI.  412  Tortur’d  by  the 
weakassailments  Of  “earth-sprung  griefs,  a  1849  J.  C.  Man- 
can  Poems  (1850)  74_Earthsprung  mothers,  of  an  earthly 
name,  Doomed  to  die.  1618  Braithwait  Descr.  Death , 
“Earth-turned,  mole-eied,  flesh-hook,  that  puls  us  hence. 
1850  Mrs.  Browning  Poems  1. 313  As  one  God-satisfied  and 
“earth-undone.  1864  R.  S.  Hawker  Quest.  Sangraal  4 
The  “Earthwide  Judge,  Pilate  the  Roman. 

II.  Special  comb. :  earth  -  almonds,  ‘  the 
corms  of  Cypcrus  esculentus ’  ( Syt i.  Sot.  Lex)  ; 
earth-bags  =  sand-bags  (Adm.  Smyth) ;  see  earth- 
sack ;  earth-balls,  truffles,  Tuber  cibarium  (Brit¬ 
ten  and  Holland);  +  earth-bath,  a  kind  of  medical 
treatment  in  which  the  patient  was  buried  up  to 
the  shoulders  in  the  ground  ;  earth  -  battery 
(. Electr .),  a  battery  formed  by  burying  two  voltaic 
elements  in  the  earth  some  distance  apart ;  earth- 
bed,  a  bed  upon  the  ground  ;  the  grave  ;  f  earth- 
bind,  some  creeping  plant ;  earth-bob,  a  maggot, 
the  larva  of  a  beetle;  f  earth-coal,  coal  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  charcoal ;  earth-car  (see  quot.)  ; 
earth-chestnut  =  Eaeth-nut  ;  +  earth-chine,  a 
cleft  in  the  earth ;  earth-closet,  a  substitute  for 
a  water-closet,  in  which  earth  is  used  as  a  deodor- 
ising  agent ;  earth-current  ( Electr .),  an  irregular 
current  due  to  the  earth,  which  affects  telegraph 
wires  so  as  to  render  them  temporarily  useless 
for  communication  ;  earth-dog,  a  terrier  ;  earth- 
drake,  mod.  rendering  of  OE.  eortS-Jraca  earth- 
dragon  ;  -f-  earth-flax,  some  mineral,  possibly  as¬ 
bestos  ;  earth-flea,  earth-fly,  =  Chico  ;  earth- 
foam,  a  variety  of  Aphrite  ;  earth-fork,  a  digging 


fork  ;  earth-gall,  the  Lesser  Centaury,  Erythrsea 
Centaurium  ;  earth-hog  =  Aard-vakk  ;  earth- 
house,  an  underground  chamber  or  dwelling  ;  Jig. 
the  grave  ;  earth-hunger,  a  disease  characterized 
by  a  morbid  craving  for  eating  earth  ;  fig.  desire 
to  possess  land,  greed  of  territory ;  +  earth-ivy 
=  Ground-ivy  ;  +  earth-lice,  transl.  L.  pedunculi 
terrse  (see  quot.)  ;  earth-marl,  marl  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  clay ;  earth-moss,  the 
genus  Phascum  (Britten  and  Holland)  ;  earth- 
mouse,  the  plant  Latliyrus  tuberosus  (Britten  and 
Holland) ;  -f  earth  -  moving  vbl.  sb.  =  Earth¬ 
quake;  earth-oil,  petroleum;  earth-pillar (Gcol.), 
a  pillar-like  mass  of  earth  (see  quot.) ;  +  earth- 
planet,  nonce-wd.,  a  fugitive,  wanderer  ;  earth- 
plate  ( Electr .),  a  metal  plate  buried  in  the  earth, 
connected  with  a  telegraph  battery  in  order  that 
the  circuit  may  be  completed  by  the  earth  ; 
+  earth-puff,  a  puff-ball  fungus  (Nares)  ;  -t-earth- 
ric  (Orm.  eorperiche),  the  earth-realm,  earth  as 
a  region  ;  earth-rind,  rhetorically  used  for  ‘  emst 
of  the  earth’ ;  also  fig. ;  earth-sack,  a  sack  filled 
with  earth,  used  as  a  fascine  in  fortifications ;  earth- 
sculpture,  the  physical  processes  by  which  the 
form  of  the  earth’s  surface  is  altered  ;  earth- 
shaker,  also  earth-shaking  ppl.  a.,  chiefly  used 
as  epithets  of  Poseidon  or  Neptune  ;  earth- 
shaking  vbl.  sb.,  formerly  =  Earthquake  ;  earth- 
shine  (Astron.)  =  Earth-light  ;  earth-shock,  a 
convulsion  of  the  earth  ;  +an  earthquake  ;  +  earth- 
shrew,  the  Shrew-mouse ;  earth-side,  nonce-wd., 
earthward  side  or  aspect ;  earth-smoke,  the  plant 
Fumitory  (Britten  and  Holland);  earth-spider, 
theTarantula ;  earth-spring,  in  electrical  machines 
a  spring  connected  with  the  earth ;  earth-star, 
a  fungus  so  called  from  its  stellate  shape  when 
lying  on  the  ground ;  also  as  nonce-wd.,  applied 
to  the  earth  considered  as  a  ‘  star’,  and  to  lu¬ 
minous  objects  resembling  stars;  earth-stopper, 
one  who  is  employed  to  stop  up  the  ‘earths’  or 
holes  of  foxes  ;  earth-table  (Arch.),  see  quot.  ; 
earth-tongue  ( Bot .),  Eng.  rendering  of  the  name 
of  the  genus  Geoglossu/n  (Treas.  Bot.);  earth- 
wave,  a  seismic  wave  in  the  solid  crust  of  the 
earth  ;  earth-wolf,  transl.  Du.  Aardwolf,  q.v. 
Also  Earth-apfle,  -board,  -born,  -din,  -fast, 

-LESS,  -LIGHT,  -MAD,  -WISE,  -WORK,  -WORM. 

1765  Hat.  Hist,  in  A  tin.  Reg.  108/2  The  “Earth-bath . .  may 
be  used  with  safety  only  from  the  end.  .of  May  to.  .October. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  6962  Ioseph  bans  fai  wit  ham  ledd,  far 
fai  fain  grof  in  “erth  bedd.  1637  N abbes  Microcosm,  in 
Dodsley  IX.  163  My  earth-bed  wet  with  nightly  tears.  1877 
Browning  La  Saisiaz  118  Of  all  earth-beds,  to  your  mind 
Most  the  choice  for  quiet,  yonder.  1579  Langham  Gard. 
Health  (1633)  205  Headache  of  rheume,  put  in  the  iuyee  of 
white  ‘Earthbinde  into  the  nose.  1740  R.  Brookes  Art  of 
A  ngling  1.  iii.  13  The  “Earth-Bob  or  White-Grub  is  a  Worm 
with  a  red  Head.  1787  Best  Angling  (ed.  2)57  The  best 
bait  for  them  in  the  winter  is,  the  earth  bob,  it  is  the  spawn 
of  the  beetle.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Earth-car = 
dumping-car,  a  car  for  transporting  gravel  and  stone  in 
railway  operations,  c  1220  Bestiary  402  [A  fox]  go5  o  felde 
to  a  furg,  and  failed  Sarinne,  In  eried  lond  er  in  *er5-chine. 
1870  Eng.  Mech.  18  Mar.  661/3  He  had  converted  a  privy 
into  an  ^earth-closet.  1871  Napheys  Prev.  <$■  Cure  Dis.  1. 
viii.  233  The  dry  earth-closet  is  especially  valuable.  1807 
Southey  Esprielld s  Lett.  (1814)  I.  12  They  burn  *earth- 
coal  everywhere.  1879  Thomson  &  Tait  Nat.  Phil.  1. 1.  §  376 
An  unknown  and  ever  varying  electromotive  force,  .due  to 
the  earth  (producing  what  is  commonly  called  the  *  *earth- 
current’).  1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Countr.  Farm  699  The 
hunting  of  the  Foxe  and  Broke  . .  is  to  bee  performed  with 
*earth-dogs.  a  1000  Beowulf  (Gr.)  2711  Sio  wund.  .pehimse 
*eor3-draca  zer  geworhte.  18.  .  Ogilvie,  s.v.  Earth-drake , 
cites  W.  Spalding.  1695  Woodward  (J.)  Of  English  talc, 
the  coarser  sort  is  called  plaister,  or  parget ;  the  finer, 
*earth  flax,  or  salamander's  hair.  1872  Watts  Diet.  Cheni. 
I.  349  A  soft  friable  variety  of  it  [aphrite]  called  *earth- 
foam.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  186  Centaurian  sume  hataS 
hyrde  wyrt  sume  *eor<5  &eallan.  1611  Cotgr.,  Repeyret , 
Feuerwort,  Earthgall,  Centorie  the  lesse.  1884  Miller 
Plant  Names  40  Earth-gall,  Erythraea  Centaurium  and 
other  plants  of  the  Gentian  tribe.  1731  Medley  Kolben's 
Cape  G.  Hope  II.  118  The  ^Earth-hogs  ..  are  not  un¬ 
like  the  European  hogs,  excepting  that  their  colour  ap¬ 
proaches  to  a  red.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  146  Romane 
him. .  worhton  *eorj?  hus  for  paere  lyfte  wilme.  c  1205  Lay. 
2381  Seouen  }er  wes  Aslrild  i  pissen  eorS  huse  [1250  erj? 
huse].  a  1856  Longf.  Grave  28  Loathsome  is  that  earth-house 
and  grim  within  to  dwell.  1856  Emf.rson  Eng.  Traits  vii. 
Truth  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  53  The  *earth -hunger,  or  preference 
for  property  in  land,  which  is  said  to  mark  the  Teutonic  na¬ 
tions.  1884  Graphic  4  Oct.  342/2  The  Boers  . .  whose  earth 
h  unger  is  notorious,  will  gradually  ‘  eat-up’  all  the  surround  ing 
territories,  c  1050  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  299  Hcdera  nigra, 
*eorc5ifi3.  <71265  Plant-names  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  558 

H edera  nigra ,  oerpiui.  1561  Hollybush  Horn.  Apoth.  37  a, 
Take  the  lesse  Shaving  girss  . .  and  Earth  yvy,  of  eche  two 
handfull.  1601  Holland  Plitiy  II.  379  Some  tearme  them, 
Pedunculos  terrae,  *earth-lice.  1770-4  A.  Hunter  Georg. 
Ess.  (1803)  I.  22 6  note,  A  very  considerable  number  of  *  earth- 
marls  are  of  a  stony  hardness.  1831  Brit.  Husb.  I.  311  The 
origin  of  earth-marl  is  a  subject  of  curious  inquiry.  1859 
All  Y.  Round  No.  32.  126  The  *earth-mouse  (Lathyrus 
tuberosus),  which  the  French  peasant  will  not  cultivate  be¬ 
cause,  he  says,  it  walks  underground.  1382  Wyclif  Matt. 
xxiv.  7  *Erthemouyngis  schulen  be  by  placis.  1755  Baker 


!  in  Dalrymple  Or.  Rep.  I.  172  (Y.)  About  200  Families., 
employed  in  getting  *Earth-oil  out  of  Pitts.  1870  Lyell 
Student's  Gcol.  vi.  (ed.  4)  82  ^Earth-pillars  with  stones  on 
their  tops  are  relics  of  the  country  worn  away  all  around 
them.  1591  Florio  2nd  Fruites  14 1  Children,  whores,  and 
fugitiues  . .  A  man  must  not  beleeue  these  runagate  -  earth- 
planets.  1585  J.  Higins  tr.  Junius  Nomenclator ( N . )  Mush¬ 
rooms,  tadstooles,  earthturfes,  *earthpufles.  c  1200  Ormin 
1 2 132  Nan  eor)?li3  kinedom  Here  upponn  *eor)>eriche. 
1850  Carlyle  Latter-d.  Pamphl.  iv.  8  On  what  a  bottom¬ 
less  volcano  . .  separated  from  us  by  a  thin  *earth-rind, 
Society  . .  in  the  present  epoch,  rests !  1871  Hartwig 
Subterr.  W.  i.  5  The  history  of  the  earth-rind  opens  to 
us  a  vista  into  time.  1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4471/2  We 
began  ..  to  fill  the  Fosse.,  with  Fascines  and  *Earth- 
Sacks.  1883  Mrs.  Prestwich  in  Gd.  Words  643/2  Glaciers 
and  other  agents  of  *earth-sculpture.  1647  R.  Stapylton 
Juvenal  184  Th’  *earth-shaker  Neptune.  1846  Grote 
Greece  (1869)  I.  55  The  mighty  Poseidon,  the  earth-shaker 
a  id  the  ruler  of  the  sea.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  299 
Mammertus . .  ordeyned  Rogaciouns  a3enst  *erj?e  schakynge. 
Ibid.  vii.  xv.  (1527)  280  b,  In  ytalye  was  an  erth-sakynge 
that  dured  xl  dayes.  1634  Milton  Com  us  869  By  the  *earth- 
shaking  Neptune's  mace.  1875  Longf.  Masq.  Pandora  iii. 
sp.  8  The  earth-shaking  trident  of  Poseidon.  1834  Nat. 
Philos.  (U.  K.  S.)  III.  Astron.  iii.  77/2  That  part  of  the  moon 
which  receives  no  light  directly  from  the  sun,  may,  by  indi¬ 
rectly  receiving  it  from  the  earth,  become  . .  faintly  visible. 
The  appearance  . .  has  received  the  name  of  *earth-shine. 
1876  G.  Chambers  Astron.  87  The  Earth-shine  is  more  lu¬ 
minous  before  the  New  Moon  than  after  it.  c  1315  Shoreham 
124  Altha  was  an  *erthe-schoke.  1816  Byron  Siege  Cor. 
xxxiii,  All  the  living  things  that  heard  That  deadly  earth- 
shock  disappear’d.  1693  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  851  The 
Shrew-mouse  or  Erd,  i.  e.  *Earth-shrew.  1865  Dickens 
Mut.  Fr.  1.  xiv,  The  *earth-side  of  the  grave.  1858  Sears 
A  than.  11.  ix.  226  On  this  dark  or  earth-side  of  his  [Christ’s] 
nature.  1883  Chamb.  Jrnl.  1  Dec.  760/2  A  common  *earth- 
spider,  the  tarantula.  1881  Maxwell  Electr.  §  Magn.^  I. 
299  When  P  moves  away  from  the  ^earth-spring  it  carries 
this  charge  with  it.  1816  Byron  Siege  Cor.  v,  I  ts  *  earth- 
stars  melted  into  heaven.  1839  Bailey  Festus  xxviii.  (1848) 
335  Is  the  earth-star  struggling  still  with  death  ?  1885  W. 
H.  Gibson  in  Harper's  Mag.  May  912/1  The  fungus 
called  the  earth-star,  Geaster  hygrometricus ,  a  plant  of  the 
puff-ball  tribe.  1880  Times  2  Nov.  4/5  There  are  huntsmen, 
whips,  and  grooms,  kennel  attendants,  smiths,  and  *earth- 
stoppers  to  be  employed.  1875  Gwilt  A  rchit.  Gloss.,  *  Earth 
Table  . .  the  plinth  of  a  wall  . .  or  lowest  course  of  project¬ 
ing  stones  immediately  above  the  ground.  1869  Phillips 
Vesuv.  ix.  261  Heat  in  some  way  generates  the  force  of 
the  *earth-wave.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  188  [In  earth¬ 
quakes]  near  the  sea  the  water  waves  may  be  far  more 
destructive  than  the  earth  waves. 

+  Earth.,  sbf  Obs.  or  dial.  Forms:  1  ierp, 
irj>,  yrj>,  ear}),  eerp,  4-5  erfe,  6  earthe,  6- 
earth.  [OE.  *$rp,  WS.  i%rp  str.  fern.  (OTeut.  type 
*aipi-z)  f.  *ar-,  root  of  OE.  $rian,  Ear  v.1  to 
plough  +  suffix  as  in  Birth. 

1.  The  action  of  ploughing  ;  a  ploughing.  In  OE. 
also  ‘ploughed  land’  and  4  produce  of  arable  land, 
a  crop’  (Bosw.-Toller). 

<7890  K.  ./Elfred  Baeda  iv.  xxviii.  (Bosw.)  Da  £eorn  Saer 
sona  up  senihtsumlic  yrj>  and  wa;stm.  a  1000  Red.  Sing. 
Pers.  in  Thorpe  Laws  (1840)  189  Feola  syndan  folc^erihtu 
..ben-feorm  for  ripe,  gyt-feorm  for  yrSe.  1398  Trevisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  xviii  (MS.)  pe  more  gardyne  was  of 
twenty  days  erpe  opererynge  [1495  erthe  ar  eryenge].  1552 
Huloet,  Earth  or  earynge  of  Lande  in  some  place  taken 
for  tillage  of  lande,  as  the  first  earth  . .  first  plowynge  styr- 
ringe.  1573  Tusser  Husb  xxxv.  (1878)  84  Such  lande  as 
ye  breake  vp  for  barlie  to  sowe,  two  earthes  at  the  least  er 
ye  sowe  it  bestowe.  a  1813  Vancouver  in  A.  Young  Agric. 
Essex  I.  203  One  or  two  deep  clean  ploughings  is  all  that 
can  . .  be  required,  .and  one  or  both  of  these  earths,  under 
certain  circumstances,  had  better  be  dispensed  with. 

2.  The  soil  turned  up  by  the  plough  on  the  edge 
of  the  furrow. 

1765  A.  Dickson  Treat.  Agric.  275  If  the  earths  of  the 
furrows  are  set  on  their  edge,  the  harrows  turn  them  back. 

Earth.  (^.Ip),  v.  Forms  :  a.  Sc.  and  north,  dial. 
4  -6  erde,  6  eird,  9  eard,  yird.  6-  earth, 
[f.  Earth  sbA  ;  until  16th  c  app.  only  Sc.] 

+  1.  trans .  To  commit  (a  corpse)  to  the  earth ;  to 
bury.  (In  Sc.  formerly  the  usual  word  for  this 
sense ;  in  Eng.  writers  only  poet,  or  rhet.,  with  a 
reference  to  the  etymology.)  Now  only  dial. 

x375  Barbour  Bruce  xm.  666  And  the  laiff . .  In  to'  gret 
pittes  erdit  war.  <71425  Wyntoun  Cron.  ix.  xii.  7  Robert 
ouresecound  Kyng.  .Wes  erdyde  in  Skone,  quhare  he  lyes. 
1513  Douglas  /Ends  v.  ii.  12  The  reliquies  and  bonis  in 
feir  Of  my  divyne  fadir  we  erdit  heir.  1557  TotteH s  Misc. 
(Arb.)  142  Though  earthed  be  his  corps,  yet  florish  shall  his 
fame.  1591  Greene  Maiden's  Dr.  Wks.  (1881-3)  XIV.  ^16 
His  liuelesse  bodie.  .Let  that  be  earthed,  .in  gorgeous  wise. 
1626  Dk.  Buckhm.  Sp.  Ho.  Lords  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll. 
(1659)  I.  377  If  my  Posterity  should  not  inherit  the  same 
fidelity,  I  should  . .  be  glad  to  see  them  earthed  before  me. 
1742  R.  Blair  Grave  169  Why  thy  ado  in  earthing  up  a 
carcase?  1808  Poet. Register  73  We’ll  earth  her  tomorrow, 
*Tis  the  only  wise  method  to  bury  one’s  sorrow.  1832-53 
Whistle-B inkle  (Sc.  Songs)  Ser.  11.  100  But  Lauchie  did  dee, 
and  was  welcomely  yirdet.  1875  Whitby  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.) 
Earded,  consigned  to  the  earth  ;  buried. 

2.  To  plunge  or  hide  in  the  earth  ;  to  cover  with 
earth.  Also  intr.  (for  refil)  Only  poet,  or  rhetorical. 
Also  fig. 

1648  Bp.  Hall  Select  Th.  §  25  Let  a  man  strictly  examine 
his  own  affections,  he  shall  find  them  so  deeply  earthed. 
1652  Benlowes  Theoph.  xi.  xliii,  Seeds  thrive  When  earth’t. 
1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  ix.  948  The  miser  earths  his  treasure. 
1839  Bailey  Festus  (18481  16  Could  I,  like  Heaven's  bolt, 
earthing  quench  myself.  This  moment  would  I,  etc. 
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3.  Gardening.  To  heap  the  earth  over  (roots  and 
stems  of  plants).  Usually  with  up. 

1693  Sir  R.  Bulkley,  Maize ,  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  939 
It  must  be  earth’d  up  with  the  Howe  twice  or  thrice  in 
growing.  1719  London  &  Wise  Compl.  Gard.  299  In  dry 
Soils,  you  must  Earth  up  a  little  our  Artichoaks.  1796 
C.  Marshall  Garden,  xv.  (1813'  231  Earth  up  the  plants 
frequently  . .  a  little  at  a  time,  in  order  to  blanch  them. 
1881  Whitehead  Hops  8  The  plant  centres  being  ‘  earthed’ 
or  covered  over  with  a  few  shovels  of  earth. 

4.  trans.  To  conceal  in  a  hole  or  burrow. 

1619  J.  King  Semi.  40  Beasts  . .  earthed  in  their  thickets 
and  bogges.  a  1635  Corbet  Iter  Bor.  127  The  cunning  men, 
like  moles,  Dwelt  not  in  howses,but  were  earth't  in  holes. 

b.  refl.  (In  1 7th  c.  often  trans f  and  fig.) 

1609  Bp.  Barlow  Answ.  Nameless  Cath.  335  This  wily 
Creature,  fearing  lest  hee  should  bee  taken  by  the  . .  sent, 
hath  earth’d  himselfe  backe  againe  into  the  92  page.  1656 
Artif.  Handsomeness  137  He  then  retreats  to  this  [strong¬ 
hold]  of  Scandal,  and  earths  himself  in  this  burrough.  1719 
D’Urfey  Pills  IV.  56  He  Earths  himself  in  Cellars  deep. 

c.  intr.  for  refl.  of  the  fox,  etc. :  To  run  to  his 
earth ;  to  hide  in  the  earth. 

1622  Fletcher  Span .  Curate  n.  i,  They  wil  not  die  here, 
They  will  not  Earth.  1634  Heywood  Witches  0/ Lane.  1. 
i  Wks.  1874  IV.  172  Perhaps  some  Foxe  had  earth'd  there. 
1713  Guardian  No.  125  (1756)  II.  163  Hence  foxes  earth’d, 
and  wolves  abhorr'd  the  day.  c  1820  S.  Rogers  Italy  (1852) 
188  Once  again  he  earths,  Slipping  away  to  house  with  them 
beneath.  1882  Echo  20  Feb.  4/2  The  vulp  earthed  at  last, 
and  had  to  be  left  for  another  day. 

5.  trans.  To  drive  (a  fox,  etc.)  to  his  earth. 
Also  fig. 

157S  T  urberv.  Bk.  Venerie  239  We  earth  and  digge  a 
Badgerd.  1719  D’Urfey  Pills  II.  270  The  vixen’s  just  now 
Earth’d.  1742  Young  Nt.  TJu  iv.  96  The  circling  hunt,  of 
noisy  men.  .Pursuing,  and  pursu’d,  each  other's  prey.  .Till 
death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earths  them  all.  1827  Blackw. 
Mag.  XXI.  272  The  consciousness  of  having  now  fairly  .. 
earthed  the  objects  of  this  arduous  search. 

0.  intr .  (See  quot.)  dial . 

1875  Parish  Sussex  Gloss.,  Earthy  to  turn  up  the  ground 
as  a  mole  does. 

7.  In  Sugar-making.  Hence  Earthed  ppl.  a. 
See  quot.,  and  cf.  Clayed. 

1727-52  Chambers  Cycl.  II.  s.v.  Sugar ,  Earthed  Sugar  is 
that  which  is  whitened  by  means  of  earth  laid  on  the  top 
of  the  forms  it  is  put  in  to  purge  itself. 

+  Earth-apple.  Obs.  [f.  Earth  sb .!] 

1.  In  OE.  ?  A  cucumber ;  also  =  glossarial  L. 
mandr agora. 

c  1000  Allfric  Nunt.  xi.  5  Cucumeres  \>x.t  synd  eorhaeppla. 
c  1000  —  Gloss,  in  W  r.  -Wiilcker  136  Mandr  agora ,  eorSaeppel. 

2.  =  Sow-bread  (?  Cyclamen  europseum). 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  300  Cankerous  sores  are  cured 
with  the  root  of  Sowbread,  which  we  call  the  earth-apple. 

3.  ?The  potato  [transl.  Fr.  pomme  de  terre\.  In 
mod.  Diets. 

Ea*rth-board.  [f.  Earth  sb.1  (or  perh.  sb.2) 
+  Board.]  The  mould-board  of  a  plough. 

1649  Blithe  Eng.  Impro-j.  Irnpr.  (1653)  190  The  Shield- 
board,  some  call  Breast-board,  or  Earth-board,  or  Furrow- 
board.  1765  Univ.  Mag.  XXXVII.  33/2  The  plat,  or  earth¬ 
board,  turned  most  of  the  carrots  out  of  the  ground.  1884 
Longm.  Mag.  Feb.  403  The  ‘hardy  rustic’  still  goes  into 
the  woods  and  seeks  for  an  elm  . .  for  the  earth-boards. 

Ea  rth-born,  ppl.  a.  poet,  or  rhetorical . 

1.  Bom  by  emerging  from  the  earth :  applied 

e. g.  to  the  Titans,  to  the  offspring  of  the  dragon’s 
teeth  of  Cadmus,  etc.  Also  =  Autochthonous. 

1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  231  They  had  like  the 
earth-borne  brethren,  wrought  one  anothers  destruction. 
1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  403  Young  turtles  . . 
are  seen  bursting  from  the  sand,  as  if  earth-born.  ^  1831 
Carlyle  Misc.  (1857)  II.  324  Lessing  still  towers  in  the 
distance  like  an  Earth-born  Atlas.  1875  Jovvett  Plato 
(ed.  2)  III.  41  Cadmus  and  his  earth-born  men. 

2.  Born  on  the  earth  ;  of  earthly  or  mortal  race, 
as  opposed  to  angelic  or  divine. 

1667  Milton  P.L.  iv.  360  Creatures  of  other  mould,  earth- 
born  perhaps,  Not  Spirits.  1738  Wesley  Psalms  cxlvii.  11. 
vi,  By  all  the  Earth-born  Race  His  Honours  be  express’d, 
b.  transf.  Of  humble,  as  opposed  to  royal  birth. 
1709  Edm.  Smith  Pheedra  <$•  Hippol.  1.  ii.  (1793)  594  Earth- 
born  Lycon  may  ascend  the  throne. 

3.  Of  things :  Produced  hy  the  earth ;  arising 
from  the  earth. 

1702  Rowe  Tamcrl.  v.  i,  Behold  the  vain  Effects  of  Earth- 
born  Pride.  1810  Scott  Lady  0/ L.  i.  xi,  Nor  were  these 
earth-born  Castles  bare.  1864  Pusey  Lect.  Daniel  ix.  563 
The  serene  depth  of  heaven . .  undimmed . .  by  the  black  earth- 
born  clouds,  which  roll  so  far  below. 

+  Ea  rth-din.  Obs.  For  forms  see  Earth  sb.1, 
Din  ;  in  4  Sc.  erdine,  erdinge.  An  earthquake. 

a  1079  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1060  On  kisan  gere  wses  micel  eorS- 
dyne.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  1108  Oc  si3en  loth  wente  ut  of 
hine,  brende  it  6hunder,  sane  it  er?e-dine.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  20499  An  erth-din  kar  com  kat  scok  All  thinges.  C1375 
Barbour  Troy-bk.  1.  455  Scho  walde  horribile  erdinge  ger 
be,  Ande  hydwisly  wp  raise  the  see.  c  1375  —  St.  Marga- 
rete  590  Sone  wes  herde  a  fellone  bere  Of  thonir  and  of 
erdine.  C1440  Prontp.  Pam.  141  Erthe  qwake,  or  erke  dene 
[AT.  erdyn,  or  erde  qwave,  P.  erthdyn].  1483  Cath.  Angl. 
1 17  An  Erthe  dyne,  or  an  Erthe  qvake. 

Earthen  (5\iJ>’n),  a.  Forms:  3  eor’Sen,  erthin, 
4-5  erpen,  5  erpyu,  (6  erdyn),  6-  earthen. 
Also  Earthern.  [app.  not  recorded  in  OE. ;  the 
normal  form  would  be  *erfen,  WS.  *ierpcn,  yrpen 
--OHG.  irdin,  Goth,  airpeins OTeut.  *irpino-z , 

f.  erpd  Earth  ;  see  -ex.] 


1.  Made  or  composed  of  earth. 

a  1225  Alter.  R.  388  A  lefdi  was  ket  was  niid  hire  uoan 
biset  al  abuten . .  widinnen  one  eorSene  castle,  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  27646  J>ou  man  kat  es  i°  erth  stad  kat  es  noght  bot  an 
erthin  gadd.  c  1440  Promp.  Pam.  14 1  Erkyn  [ written  eryyn] 
or  of  the  earth,  terrains.  1719  De  Foe  Cmsoe{  1840)  II.  xiv. 
286  The  earthen  floors  we  have  in  use  in  several  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  .as  hard  as  stone.  1807  G.  Chalmers  Caledonia  I.  11. 
ii.  243  A  high  earthen  rampart,  .running  off,  from  a  British 
fort.  1871  Palgrave  Lyr.  Poems  16  Pacing  the  earthen 
floor  with  solemn  feet. 

b.  Made  of  baked  clay. 

1382  Wyclif  Jcr.  xix.  1  Go  and  tac  the  erthene  litil  wyne 
vessel  of  the  crockere.  1481-90  Howard  Househ.  Bks.  (1841) 
150  Item,  for  ij.  erthen  panys  ij d.  1527  MS.  Ace.  I\.  Gibson 
Master  of  Revels,  Itm,  dew  for  iiij  dosyn  erdyn  dishes,  yc 
dosyn,  iiii</.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  11.  536  The  God  of 
Wine,  Whose  Earthen  Images  adorn  the  Pine.  1725  De 
Foe  Voy.  round  W.  (1840)  102  Two  hundred  large  earthen 
jars.  1800  tr.  Lagrange' s  Chein.  I.  233  A  tubulated  earthen 
or  iron  retort.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  66  The  three 
measures  of  wine,  or  the  earthen  vessel  which  contains  them. 

2.  Said  disparagingly  of  the  human  body,  or  of 
the  world.  Sometimes  transf.  and fig.  of  conditions, 
qualities,  etc.  :  Characteristic  of  the  earth,  merely 
material.  Also  in  comb.,  as  earthen-hearted. 

16. .  Lever  Prayer  in  Farr's  S.  P.  523  Let  thy  holy  eyes 
reflect  Their  influence  upon  my  earthen  state.  1633  Earl 
Manch.  Al  Mondo{i6f)  174  Nor  will  he  care  who  shuts 
up  his  earthen  eyes,  when  death  it  selfe  opens  his  soules 
eyes,  a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  Wks.  (i66o>  68  The  best  part 
of  this  Earthen  World  is  man.  1855  Browning  Gram¬ 
marian' s  Funeral,  To  make  the  heavenly  period  Perfect  the 
earthen.  1870  Lowell  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  1.  (1873'  211 
We  know  who  is  to  be  the  guest  of  this  earthen  hospitality, 
— how  much  beauty,  love,  and  heartbreak,  are  to  be  covered 
in  that  pit  of  clay.  1876  Ibid.  Ser.  11.  15  Far  from  a  man. . 
be  so  rash  and  earthen-hearted  a  humility. 

Ea’rthen,  v.  rare—1,  [f.  Earth  sbA  +  -en.] 
intr.  To  turn  into  earth. 

1839  Bailey  Festus  v.  (1848)  39  While  one  so  beautiful 
lies  earthening  here. 

Earthenware  (o'jJj’n^e^i).  [f.  Earthen  a.  + 
Ware  ;  until  19th  c.  often  written  as  two  words.] 

1.  Vessels  or  other  objects  made  of  baked  clay. 

1673  Ray  Journ.  Low  C.  29  The  Town  [Delft]  is  noted 

for  good  earthen  Ware,  as  Stone-jugs,  Pots,  etc.  1727  De 
Foe  Eng.  Tradesm.  xxvi.  (1841)  I.  267  Earthenware  from 
Stafford,  Nottingham,  and  Kent.  1792  Phil.  __  Trans. 
LXXXII.  270  When  earthen  ware  is  mentioned  in  this  paper, 
the  cream-coloured  or  queen’s  ware  is  meant.  1879  J.  J. 
Young  Ceram.  Art  30  The  manufacture  of  earthen-ware. 

b.  In  pi.  Kinds  of  earthenware. 

1832  G.  Porter  Porcelain  i.  19  Efforts,  .for  improving  the 
quality  of  common  earthenwares  made  in  Staffordshire. 

2.  The  material  of  which  such  vessels  are  made. 
1799  Med. J  ml.  I.  295  Pour  it  into  a  jar  of  stone  or  earthen¬ 
ware.  1811  A.  T.  Thomson  Loud.  Disp.  (1818)  Introd.  40 
A  trough  of  earthen-ware,  divided  in  its  length  by  numerous 
partitions  of  the  same  material.  1873  W atts  Fowncs'  Client. 
388  Earthenware  is  made  from  a  white  secondary  clay. 

3.  attrib .  and  in  comb .,  as  carthcnwat'c  vessel , 
-dealer,  -man. 

1812  J.  &  H.  Smith  Rej.  Addr.  v.  (1873)  41  England  is  a 
large  earthenware  pipkin.  1813  Examiner  24  May  329/1 
J.  Downes,  High  Holborn,  earthenwareman.  1868  Geo. 
Eliot  F.  Holt  53  The  light  by  which  the  minister  was  read¬ 
ing  was  a  wax-candle  in  a  white  earthenware  candlestick. 

Earthern  a .,  corrupt  form  of  Earthen. 

1726  Swift  Corr.  Wks.  1841  II.  591  Your  earthern  vessel, 
provided  it  is  close  stopped,  I  allow  to  be  a  good  succe- 
daneum.  1775  Adair  Amer.  Ind.  407  Beating  also  with  a 
stick,  .on  the  top  of  an  earthern  pot  covered  with  a  wet  and 
well-stretched  deer-skin. 

Earthfast  (suffasO,  a.  [f.  Earth  sb1  +Fast 
«.]  Fixed  in  the  ground  ;  cf.  quot.  1 869. 

c  1000  iELFRic  Saints'  Lives  xvii.  (1885)  I.  130  Sume  men 
synd  swa  ablende  \>azt  hi  bringaS  heora  lac  to  eor5faestum 
stane.  1868  G.  Stephens  Runic  Mon.  1. 109  No  runic  earth- 
fast  monument  of  any  kind  . .  has  ever  been  found  in  any 
Saxon  or  German  territory.  1869  R.  B.  Peacock  Gloss. 
Lonsdale  Dial.,  Earthfast ,  said  of  a  stone  appearing  on 
the  surface  but  fast  in  the  earth.  1881  tr.  NordenskidliVs 
Voy.  Vega  I.  ii.  97  A  box.  .fixed  to  the  ground  with  earth- 
fast  stakes  and  cross-bars. 

t  Earth.  -  grine,  -  grith.  Obs.  rare.  [f. 
Earth  sb.1 ;  the  correct  form  and  the  etymology  of 
the  second  element  are  unknown.]  An  earthquake. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1810)  414  poru  out  al  Engelond  so  gret 
erpgryke  [v.  r.  erkgrine,  erkgrene,  erke  dene,  erke  den]  ker 
com.  Ibid.  530  Erthgrine  strong  inou  aboute  Leinte. 

+  Ea’rth-horn.  ?  nonce-wd.  A  contrivance  said 
by  Langtoft  and  his  translator  Robert  of  Branne 
to  have  been  used  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of 
the  Standard,  in  order  to  discomfit  the  Scots  by 
terrifying  their  cattle  with  a  subterraneous  noise. 

Langtoft’s  words  are  ‘  Homme  dist,  tymmers  Englays  suz 
terre  avayent.’  The  original  source  seems  to  be  the  follow¬ 
ing  1  Idem  archiepiscopus  [Thurstinus]  . .  fieri  jussit  in 
viis  subterraneis  quaedam  instrumenta  sonos  horribiles 
reddentia,  quae  Anglice  dicuntur  Petronccs'  ( Life  of  Abp. 
Thurstan  in  Raine  Historians  of  Church  of  1  ’ ork  II.  266). 

1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810't  118  Yn  ilk  strete  &  way  bei 
ordeynd  an  erke  horn.  Ibid,  pis  was  at  Kouton  more,  pat 
pe  erpe  homes  blewe  per  pe  Scottis  misfore. 

Earthiness  (5-jpines).  [f.  Earthy  a.  +  -ness.] 
1.  The  quality  of  being  earthy;  the  properties 
characteristic  of  earth  as  a  substance  or  as  an 
'element1. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxxiv.^1405)  685  Tame 
peres  grene  . .  be  soure  :  but  in  sethynge. .  wytn  hony  . .  the 


erthynesse  . .  therof  maye  be  somwhat  tempryd.  1678  R. 
R[ussell]  Gcbcr  11.  11.  1.  x.  166  We  find  Bodies  of  more 
Earthiness  of  more  easie  Calcination.  1750  tr.  Leonard  us' 
Mirr.  Stones  18  There  is  no  stone  but  will,  by  reason  of  its 
earthiness,  sink  in  water.  1870  Reade  Put  yourself  in  his 
PI.  III.  275  The  water  had  a  foul  and  appalling  odour,  a 
compound  of  earthiness  and  putrescence. 

+  b.  concr.  Earthy  matter.  Obs. 

1528  Paynell  Salerne  Regim.  Biijb,The  moystnes  therof 
[of  fleme]  is  conieyled  and  some  what  altered  to  erthynes. 
1641  French  Distill,  i.  (1651)  19  The  Spirit,  .ariseth.  .with¬ 
out  any  earthinesse  mixed  with  it.  1693  Evelyn  De  la 
Quint.  Compl.  Gard.  I.  124  Having  a  juice  extremely  sweet 
and  sugred,  leaving  no  Earthiness  or  Lees  behind  it. 

2.  fig.  —  Earthliness  I . 

1670  Walton  Lives  iv.  340  This  dignity  hath  no  such 
eartniness  in  it,  but  it  may  very  well  be  joined  with  Heaven. 
1849  Ruskin  Sev.  Lamps  v.  §  24.  161  There  is  dreaming 
enough,  and  earthiness  enough,  .in  human  existence.  1864 
D.  Mitchell  Sev.  Stor.  265  The  eyes  are  living  eyes,  but 
with  no  touch  of  earthiness. 

Earthing  (§u]>ig\  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Earth  v.  + 
-ING1.]  Oucas.  atlrib. 
f  1.  Burial,  northern  and  Sc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1190  [Abel  had]  at  his  erthing  [Gott. 
birijng,  'firm,  buryinge]  all  lede.  f  1375  Barbour  Troy-bk. 
11.  2054  Nocht  lange  eftir  his  erdinge.  .Egistus  tuke  to  wyf 
Cletemistra.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  1. 86  Euerilk 
clan  had  . .  ane  commoun  erding  place. 

f  b.  The  state  of  being  buried.  Obs. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  18041  pat  stinkand  lazarun  fra  vs  Of  his 
erding  pe  thridd  dai  He  losed  him. 

2.  The  action  of  heaping  (tip)  earth  round  a  plant. 

1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  195  Several  of  which  [vege¬ 
tables].,  are  most  of  them  to  be  blanch’d  by  laying  them 
under  Littier,  and  earthing  up.  1721-1800  Bailey,  Earthing 
is  the  covering  of  Trees,  Plants,  and  Herbs  with  Earth. 
1862  Delamer  Kitch.  Gard.  117  All  that  will  be  required 
after,  besides  these  earthings,  is  a  regular  supply  of  air. 

1 3.  Anchorage.  Obs.  rare. 

1646  H.  Lawrence  Comm.  Angels  171  Our  anchor  casts 
deepe  in  heaven,  where  there  is  good  earthing. 

4.  a.  The  action  of  taking  refuge  in  an  'earth1 
or  burrow  ;  concr.  the  earth  or  burrow  itself,  b. 
Driving  an  animal  to  its  earth ;  perh.  also  used 
for  Unearthing. 

1597  ind  Pi.  Return  P amass.  11.  v.  830  Do  you  meane  at 
the  vnkennelling,  vntapezing,  or  earthing  of  the  Fox  ?  1706 
Phillips,  Earthing ,  among  Hunters,  a  Term  us’d  for  a 
Badger’s  lodging.  1741  Compl.  Earn. -Piece  11.  i.  295  Having 
found  a  Fox’s  Earth,  cause  all  his  Holes  you  can  find  to  be 
stopt..in  order  to  prevent  his  Earthing.  1854  H.  Miller 
Sch.  <$•  Schm.  (1858)  335  Our  party  . .  had  its  dog  . .  and  my 
companions  were  desirous  of  getting  his  earthing  ability 
tested  upon  the  badger  of  the  establishment. 

+  Ea’rthish,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Earth  sb.1  + 
-ish.]  =  Earthly. 

1536  Tindale  Exp.  Matt.  Wks.  1849  II.  87  But  an  if  thou 
wilt  not  come  within  the  covenant  of  God.  .thou  art  bound 
by  these  words  so  fast  that  none . .  can  loose  thee  ;  no,  though 
our  earthish  god  whisper  all  his  absolutions  over  thee. 

EaTthite.  nonce-wd.  [f  Earth  sb.1  +  -ite.]  An 
inhabitant  of  earth. 

1825  R.  Avion'  Ess.  <5-  Sk.  Char.  210  We  loyal  eartliites 
may  be  pleased  to  think  so;  but  what  may  the  moonites. . 
say  to  such  a  notion  ? 

Ea'rthland.  [f.  Earth  sb.2  +  Land.]  Arable 
land. 

826  Chart.  F.cgberhtia  Cod.  Dipl.X .  84-Donon  wEest  for  Souse 
sealstub  o5  Sait  yrSland.  c  1000  Voc.  in  Wr. -Wiilcker  279 
Arua,  yrSland.  1885  Archsol.  Jrnl.  XLII.  271  That 
slight  deposit  of  mud  from  the  river  which  is  at  present  im¬ 
perceptibly  converting  them  from  earthland  into  marsh. 

Earthless,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Earth  sb. 1  + 
-less.]  Unencumbered  by  earth  (by  the  body). 

1817  Byron  Manfred  in.  iv.  152  He’s  gone — his  soul  has 
ta’en  his  earthless  flight. 

Ea  rth-light.  Astron.  The  partial  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  dark  portion  of  the  moon’s  surface  by 
light  reflected  from  the  earth;  =  earth-shine,  q.v. 
in  Earth  sb.1  B.  II. 

1833  Sir  J.  Herschel  Astron.  vi.  223  It  [the  earth]  then 
illuminates  its  [the  moon's]  dark  half  by  strong  earth-light. 
1874  Moseley  Astron.  xlvii.  150  In  the  conical  shadow  there 
is  absolutely  no  light  (except,  perhaps,  some  little  reflected 
from  the  earth  called  earthlight). 

Earthline ss  (aujilines).  [f.  Earthly  a.  + 

-NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  earthly ;  the  distinctive 
properties  of  terrestrial  things ;  worldliness  as 
opposed  to  lieavenlincss. 

>583.  Golding  Calvin  on  Dcut.  exevi.  1215  When  we., 
worship  him  [God],  wee  imagine  not  any  earthlinesse  in  him. 
1611  Cotgr.,  Tcrresterritc  ..  earthlinesse,  worldlinesse. 
1665  Wither  Lord's  Prayer  107  They  in  whom  the  first 
natural  Earthlynessand  will,  are  predominant.  1813  Shel¬ 
ley  Q.  Mab  i.  (i853<>  4  Each  stain  of  earthliness  Had  passed 
away.  1851  Hawthorne  Twice-told  T.  II.  xiii.  211  For 
often  there  was  an  earthliness  in  his  conceptions. 

f  2.  =  Earthiness  i.  Obs. 

c  1535  Dewes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  920  The  one  is  pure, 
separate  of  erthlynesse.  1594  Mirr.  Pol.  (1599)  178  If  of  an 
earthly  substance  wee  would  make  fire,  we  must  first  purge 
and  purifie  it  from  the  earthlinesse.  1641  French  Distill. 
v.  (1651I  144  It  is  ..the  earthlinesse  that  is  so  nauseous. 
1642  .  Fuller  Holy  4*  Prof.  St.  v.  iv.  371  Vulturs  are  said 
to  smell  the  earthlinesse  of  a  dying  corps. 

+  Ea'rthling,  sb.1  Obs.  Forms:  i  yrpling. 
2  urpling,  8  earthling,  [f.  Earth  sb.-  +  -LING.] 
A  ploughman,  cultivator  of  the  soil.  I’erh.  only 
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in  OE. ;  quots.  1200  and  1714  merely  give  the 
OE.  word  in  later  spelling. 

c  1000  /Elfric  Colloq.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  99  Se  yr)>ling  us  ealle 
fett.  a  1200  Fragm .  /Elfric  s  Gloss.  (1838)  2  Urging.  1714 
Fortescue- Aland  Fortescue's  Abs.  <5*  Lint,  Mon.  79  [The 
Anglo-Saxon]  Eorthling,  is  a  Husbandman,  or  Earthling. 

Earthling  (5uJ>lig),  sb.2  [f.  Earth  sb.1  + 

-LING.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  124  Wee  (of  all  earthlings) 
are  Gods  vtmost  subiects.  c  1630  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Poems 
Wks.  (1711)  31  Nature  gaz’d  on  with  such  a  curious  eye, 
That  earthlings  oft  her  deem’d  a  deity.  1819  H.  Busk  Ves- 
triad  hi.  176  Shall  we.  .in  absence  be  betray'd,  Like  puny 
earthlings  by  a  faithless  maid?  1839  Bailey  Fcstus  xxiii. 
(1848)  297  Behold  this  earthling  standing  by  my  side. 

2.  One  who  is  earthly  in  mind  or  disposition. 

1615  Rowlands  Melanch.  Knt.  35,  I  haue  interiour  ex¬ 
cellence  that  shines  Beyond  your  earthlings  gold  and  siluer 
mines,  a  1652  J.  Smith  Set.  Disc.  v.  148  It  is  not  gold  or 
silver  that  the  earthlings  of  this  world  seek  after.  1866 
Alger  Solit.  Nat.  Man  11.  59  The  cold  earthlings  who 
form  the  various  embodiments  of  selfishness. 

Earthly  (5#iJ>li),  a.  For  forms  see  Earth  sb .1 
[f.  Earth  sb.'1  +  -ly1.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  earth,  terrestrial.  Chiefly 
and  now  almost  exclusively  with  implied  oppo¬ 
sition  to  heavenly . 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  43  paem  wiperweardan  beop  J?aes  mannes 
synna  jeewemran  ponne  eal  eorjdic  goldhord.  c  1000  Ags. 
Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi.  29  Witodlice  ic  seege  eow  pset  ic  ne  drince 
heonunforS  of  bysum  eorplican  wine,  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
39  pet  }>u  luuie  pine  drihten  ofer.  .alle  eorftliche  ping,  a  1200 
Moral  Ode  155  in  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  224  ESlate  him  ware 
al  wele  and  eroeliche  blisse.  <z  1300  Cursor  M.  1157  Hou 
suld  ani  erdli  fless  Duelle  wid  pe  in  sikirness.  c  1320  Sir 
Beues  3344  Erpliche  man  semep  he  nou3t  . .  Boute  a  fend 
stolen  out  of  helle.  1413  Lydg.  Pylgr.  Sozule  1.  xxx.  (1859) 
33  Man,  of  heuenly  nature  and  erdely  very  partyner,  knyt- 
teth  to  geders  bothe  heuen  and  erthe.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  1  A  pilgrym  that  entendeth  to  go  to  the 
erthly  Jerusalem.  1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  v.  iv.  115  Then  is 
there  mirth  in  heauen,  When  earthly  things  made  eauen 
attone  together.  1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  iv.  §  23  Wks.  1871 
II.  17 1  This  earthly  globe  is  but  a  point  in  respect  of  the 
whole  system  of  God’s  creation.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  11. 
xxxv,  The  pageant  pomp  of  earthly  man.  1877  Mozley 
Univ.  Serm.  i.  1  [The  Church]  has  taken  her  own  way  in 
claiming  earthly  sovereignty. 

b.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  material  or  lower 
elements  of  human  nature. 

1850  T  ennyson  In  Mem.  cxiv,  For  she  [knowledge]  is 
earthly  of  the  mind.  1858  Robertson  Led.  ii.  191  This  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  religious  element  of  the  imagination  on  the 
earthlier  feeling. 

c.  As  an  emphatic  expletive  ;  =  1  on  earth  \ 

1753  Stewart’s  Trial  in  Scots  Mag.  Mar.  132/2  What 
earthly  purpose  could  the  pannel  serve  by  such  a.. piece 
of  villany?  1868  Rogers  Pol.  Econ.  iv.  37  If  a  man  were 
alone  on  an  island.. the  precious  metals  would  be  of  no 
earthly  use. 

d.  Like  or  resembling  the  earth,  rare. 

1836  Lytton  Athens  (1837 )  I.  304  Thales,  .maintained  the 
stars  and  sun  to  be  earthly. 

e.  As  quasi-.$A  with  pi.  :  A  terrestrial  being,  rare. 

1850  Mrs.  Browning  Poems  II.  177  Let  all  earthlies  and 
celestials  wait  Upon  thy  royal  state. 

+  2.  Existing  or  living  in  or  on  the  ground.  Obs. 
1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  1.  iii.  17  Richard  cry’de.  .A  Scep¬ 
ter,  or  an  Earthly  Sepulchre.  1658  Rowland  Moufet's 
Thcat.  Ins.  1103  Some  earthly  Insects.,  are  bred  in  the 
earth,  some  in  living  creatures, 
f  3.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  earth,  resembling 
earth  as  a  substance,  consisting  of  earth  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  ;  =  Earthy,  arch,  or  Obs. 

*398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  iv.  xi.  96  Yf  unkind  melan- 
coly  hath  maystry . .  soure  sauour  and  sharpe  and  erthly  is 
felt  in  the  mouth.  1562  Turner  Herbal  (1568)  107  b,  Penny 
ryalL.is  made  of  a  fyrie  substance  with  som  burnt  erthly 
part.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  m.  xiv.  335  The  roote  is . .  covered 
with  a  thicke  rinde  or  barke,  of  a  browne  earthly  colour 
without.  1614  W.  B.  Philos.  Banquet  (ed.  2)  15  The  gristles 
are.  .more  earthly,  drie,  and  hard,  then  Liguaments.  1644 
Prynne  &  Walker  Fiennes  Trial  App.  11  He  said  the 
mount  . .  was  of  an  earthly  substance  for  a  certaine  depth. 
1660  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  64/2  The  Creatures  were 
first  generated  of  Humidity,  Calidity  and  Earthly  Matter. 
1770  Priestley  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  222  Metals  and  char¬ 
coal  agree  in  consisting  of  phlogiston  united  to  an  earthly 
base.  1771  N.  Nicholls  Corr.  w.  Gray  ( 1843)  13 1  An  earthly 
smell . .  exhaled  by  the  sun  from  the  loose  and  fermenting 
mould.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xlvi.  (1856)  423  No 
earthly  covering  masks  the  grinning  rocks  of  Proven. 

+  b.  Pale  or  lifeless  as  earth.  Obs. 

1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  11.  iii.  229  A  precious  Ring  ..  Doth 
shine  vpon  the  dead  mans  earthly  cheekes. 

+  c.  fig.  Stolid,  dull ;  cf.  airy,  fiery.  ?  7ionce-usc. 
1662  Fuller  Worthies (1840)  III.  394  Nor  so  airy  [English 
horses]  as  the  Spanish  gennets.  .nor  so  earthly  as  those  in 
the  Low  Countries. 

+  4.  Made  of  earth  or  baked  clay  ;  =  Earthen. 
rare  and  doubtful. 

1440  Promp.  Pam.  143  Erthly  [P.  or  of  erthe  made],  ter- 
renus,  terrestris.  1533  Frith  A  noth.  Bk.  agst.  R  as  tell  333 
We  have  this,  .treasure  in  frail,  brittle,  and  earthly  vessels. 

5.  Comb.  Earthly-minded  a.,  having  the  affec¬ 
tions  fixed  on  the  earth,  worldly-minded ;  whence 
Earthly  -  mindedness.  Earthly  -  wise  adv. 
( nonce-wd .),  in  an  earthly  manner. 

1593  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  xi.  (1611)  35  To  be  earthly 
minded  men.  <1x665  J-  Goodwin  Filled  w.  Spirit  ( 1867)7 
An  earthly  fulness,  which  . .  the  children  of  this  world,  or 
earthly-minded  men,  do  affect  and  set  their  hearts  upon. 


X670  Eachard  Cont.  Clergy  93  A  very  earthly-minded  man, 
and  too  much  sighted  into  this  lower  world.  1608  Hieron 
Whs.  I.  749  Suppresse  within  me  all  earthly-mindednesse. 
1691  Norris  Prod.  Disc.  258  That  particular  sort  of 
Earthly-mindedness  which  we  call  Covetousness.  1874 
Tennyson  Holy  Grail  627,  I  speak  too  earthlywise,  Seeing 
I  never  strayed  beyond  the  cell. 

Ea  rthly,  adv.  rare.  [f.  prec.  adj.]  =  ‘  In  any¬ 
way  on  earth  at  all. 

1829  Scott  Rob  Roy  Introd.  36,  1  do.  not  know  earthly 
where  to  go  or  what  to  do. 

+  Ea'rth  -  mad.  Obs.  rare.  [OE.  coipmata 
‘vermis’  in  Corpus  Gloss,  for  eorpmapa ,  f.  coipe, 
Earth  sb}  +  mapa  Mathe.]  An  earthworm. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  334  The  earth-mads  and  all  the 
sort  of  worms  &  grubs,  are  without  eies. 

Ea  rth-nut.  Also  6  ernut(e. 

1.  The  roundish  tuber  of  an  umbelliferous  plant 
( Bunium fiexuosum,  including  B.  Bulbocastanum), 
called  also  Earth-chestnut  and  Pig-nut. 

87s  Charterm  Cod.  Dipl.  III.  399  (Bosw.)  Of  Sam  cumbe 
in  eorJmutenaJ>orn.  1551  Turner  Herbal  1.  D  iij  b,  Apios  is 
called  also  Chamebalanos  in  greke  . .  and  the  same  semeth 
to  me  to  be  called  in  Englishe,  an  ernut,  or  an  erthnut. 
x597  Gerard  Herbal  11.  ccccxxxi.  (1633)  io^4  Earth  nut, 
Earth  chest  nut,  or  Kipper  nut.  1725  Bradley  Fain. 
Did.  II.  s.v.  Sal  let,  Earth-Nuts,  when  the  Rind  is  pared 
off,  are  eaten  raw  by  Country  People.  1784  Cowper  Task 
v.  90  Daws  forsake  the  fields,  Where  neither  grub  . .  nor 
earth-nut.  .Repays  their  labour.  1879  Jefferies  Wild  Life 
in  S.  C.  331  The  earth-nut,  pig-nut,  or  ground-nut,  as  it  is 
variously  called. 

2.  Applied  variously  to  other  plants,  as  the 
truffle  ( Ttd>er),  the  Arachis,  the  CEnanthe  pirn- 
pine  lloides ,  and  the  Heath  Pea  (Lathy rus  macror - 
rhizus). 

1548  Turner  Names  of  Herbes  (1881)  17  Astragalus,  .may 
be  called  in  english  peaserthnut.  1644  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857) 
I.  83  A  dish  of  Truffles,  which  is  a  certain  earth-nut.  1713 
Petiver  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  62  Four  leaved  Earth- 
Nut.  1725  Bradley  Fam.  Did.,  Gesse,  a  plant  of  which 
there  are  two  sorts,  one  . .  cultivated  . .  and  the  other  the 
wild  one  in  Latin  Chamcelalanus,  called  by  some  Earth-Nut. 
a  1854  Phytologist  III.  260  (Britten)  (Enanthe  pimpinel- 
loides,  L.  The  children  eat  the  tubercles  under  the  name  of 
earth-nuts. 

Earthquake  (§-j>kwfik).  [f.  Earth  sb}  + 
Quake  sb. J 

1.  A  shaking  of  the  ground  ;  usually  spec,  a  con¬ 
vulsion  of  the  earth’s  surface  produced  by  volcanic 
or  similar  forces  within  the  crust. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  20409  (Trin.)  An  erpequake  [v.r.  erth- 
din]  coom  |?at  shoke  alle  fringe.  1382  Pol.  Poems  (1859)  I. 
252  The  pestilens,  and  the  eorthe-qwake,  Theose.  .thinges 
Beoth  tokenes.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  305  As 
thro  an  erthe  qwake.  15x3  Douglas  /Ends  vm.  iv.  131  By 
fors  of  thunder  or  erdquayk  wj^th  a  clap.  1583  Stany- 
hurst  HLneis  iii.  (Arb.)  73  Thee  doors,  thee  laurel,  thee 
mount  with  terribil  earth  quake  Doo  totter  shiuering.  1635 
N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  11.  ix.  156  After  an  Earth-quake 
many  new  springs,  .discouered  themselues.  1719  De  Foe 
Crusoe  1.  91,  I  plainly  saw  it  was  a  terrible  Earthquake,  for 
the  Ground  I  stood  on  shook  three  times  at  about  eight 
Minutes  distance.  1821  Shelley  Hellas  5  All  its  banded 
anarchs  fled,  Like  vultures  frighted . .  Before  an  earthquake’s 
tread.  X864  Q.  frill.  Science  I.  57  An  Earthquake  . .  is  the 
transit  of  a  wave  or  waves  of  elastic  compression  in  any 
direction,  .through  the  substance  and  surface  of  the  Earth, 
from  any  centre  of  impulse. 

b.  fig. 

1641  Milton  Animadv.  (1851)  188  Whosoever,  .so earnestly 
labours  to  keep  such  an  incumbring  surcharge  of  earthly 
things,  cannot  but  have  an  earth-quake  still  in  his  bones. 
1662  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  III.  310  In  this  age,  wherein 
there  is  an  earthquake  of  ancient  hospitals.  1835  L.  Hunt 
Capt.  Sword  11.  lviii.  See  where  comes  the  horse-tempest 
again,  Visible  earthquake.  1868  Bright  in  Star  14  Mar., 
This  social  and  political  earthquake  under  which  Ireland  is 
heaving. 

attrib.  1814  Byron  Ode  Napoleon  30  The  earthquake 
voice  of  Victory. 

2.  Comb.  a.  attrib.,  as  earthquake  fiend,  - gown , 
-pendulum-microphone,  -shock,  - voice ,  -wave. 

1821  Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  1.  38  The*Earthquake-fiends 
are  charged  To  wrench  the  rivets  from  my  quivering  wounds. 
1750  H.  Walpole  Let.  Sir  H.  Mann  2  Apr.,  Several  women 
have  made  ^earthquake  gowns,  that  is,  warm  gowns  to  sit 
out  of  doors  all  to-night  [an  earthquake  having  been  pre¬ 
dicted].  1882  Nature  XXVI.  220  For  the  study  of.  .seismo- 
logical  movements  of  the  earth's  crust  as  revealed  by  the 
microphone . .  Dr.  A.  V.  G.  Mocenigo . .  has  devised  an  *earth- 
quake-pendulum-microphone.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  188 
^Earthquake-shocks  are  happily  of  rare  occurrence  in  this 
country.  Ibid.  An  *earthquake-wave  is  a  vibration  of  the 
solid  crust  of  the  earth. 

b.  instrumental,  as  earth  quake  -  rifted,  - ruined , 
-shaken,  -swallowed  adjs. 

1819  Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  1,  New  fire  From  ^earth¬ 
quake-rifted  mountains  of  bright  snow  Shook  its  portentous 
hair.  Ibid.u.  iv,  The  lurid  smoke  Of  *earthquake-ruined 
cities.  x86o  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  V.  ix.  iv.  240  Silent  vil¬ 
lages,  *earthquake-shaken,  gleam  in  white  ruin.  1839  Bailey 
Festus  ix.  (1848)  102  *  Earthquake-swallowed  cities. 

£ a*rt h-quake s -  dial.  [f.  Earth  jA^  +  stem 
of  Quake  v.]  *  A  species  of  quaking-grass  com¬ 

mon  in  England 1  (Tr$as.  Bot.). 

1884  Miller  Plant-N.,  Earthquakes,  Briza  media. 

Ea'rthquaking,  vbl.  sb.  ff.  Earthquake  + 
-ING1 ;  in  first  quot.  f.  Earth  sb.1  +  Quaking.] 

+  a.  =  Earthquake  (obs.).  b.  The  occurrence 
of  earthquakes,  c.  attrib. 


<*x4oo  Maundev.  viii.  84  When  the  Jewes  hadden  made 
the  Temple,  com  an  Erthe  quakeng,  and  caste  itdoun.  1883 
Pall  Mall  G.  6  Apr.  31/2  The  constant  earthquaking  has 
ceased. 

Ea’rthquaking,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Earth  sb}  + 
Quaking  ;  also  f.  Earthquake  +  -ing  a.]  a. 
Causing  the  earth  to  shake.  Also  fig.  U  b.  Sub¬ 
ject  to  earthquakes. 

X589  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  72  Jove  shaking  his  earth¬ 
quaking  haire.  1820  Shelley  Witch  All.  xlii,  The  earth¬ 
quaking  cataracts  which  shiver  Their  snow-like  waters  into 
golden  air.  1881  Contemp.  Rev.  Apr.  570  But  here  amid 
earthquaking  shocks  Whirlwinds  rave  around  the  rocks. 
1881  Athenaeum  27  Aug.,  That,  .earth-quaking  spot  which 
was  selected  by  the  Spanish  leader  for  the  site  of  his  capital 
(Lima).  1887  Illust.  Loud.  Nezvs  19  Mar.  306/3,  I  have 
travelled  a  good  deal  in  earthquaking  lands. 

t  Ea  rthquave.  Obs.  [f.  Earth  sb.1  +  Quave 
sbi]  —  Earthquake. 

1382  Wyclif  Esther  xi.  5  There  semeden  voisis  . .  and 
thundris,  and  erthe  quaues,  and  disturbing  up  on  the  erthe. 
c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  I.  iii.  (1558)  5  God.  .may  confounde  it 
with  an  erth  quaue.  1540-1  Elyot  Image  Gov.  (1549)  67 
Where  diuerse  citees  by  earthe  quaues  had  benfrushed,  and 
therewith  defourmed. 

Ea  rth-ridge,  [f.  Earth  sb. 2  or  J.]  See  quot. 

1796  Marshall  Rural  Econ.  W.  Eng.  158  Earth-ridges 
are  formed  in  the  field,  either  with  mold  hacked  from  the 
borders  of  it,  or  with  the  soil  of  the  area  raised  with  the 
plow.  1848  Halliwell,  Earth-ridge ,  a  few  feet  of  earth 
round  a  field  which  is  ploughed  up  close  to  the  hedges. 

+  Earth-tiller.  Obs.  [f.  Earth  sb.'1  +  Tiller.] 
A  cultivator  of  the  soil.  So  in  OE.  and  ME.  Erthe - 
tilie,-tilye  [see  Tilie]. 

c  1000  ^Elfric  Gen.  iv.  2  Abel  was  sceaphyrde,  and  Cain 
eor]?atilia.  c  1205  Lay.  22107  He  haehte  . .  pa  eorSe-tilien 
[1250  erpe-tilies]  teon  to  heore  craeften.  c  1325  Chron.  Eng. 
93  in  Ritson  Metr.  Nom.  II.  274  Bruyt  hade  muche  folk 
with  him . .  That  were  erthe-tilyes  gode.  1382  Wyclif  Matt. 
xxi.  34  He  sente  his  seruantis  to  the  erthe  tiliers,  that  they 
token  fruytis  of  it.  1612  Davies  Why  Ireland ,  §c.  (1747) 
190  Over  that  4 d.  or  6 d.  daily  to  every  one  of  them  to  be 
had  and  paid  of  the  poore  earth-tillers.  1674  N.  Fairfax 
Bulk  Selv.  To  Rdr.,  Off-cast  words  in  the  mouths  of 
Handy-crafts-men  and  Earth-tillers. 

t  Ea  rth-tilth.  Obs.  [f.  Earth  sb.1  +  Tilth.] 
Cultivation  of  the  soil,  agriculture.  Hence  f  Earth- 
tilther  =  Earth-tiller. 

ciooo  /Elfric  Colloq.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  99  Eor|?til(>,  ugri- 
cultura.  1388  Wyclif  Ecclus.  vii.  16  Haate  thou  not  trauel- 
ouse  werkis,  and  erthetilthe  maad  of  the  hi3este.  1398 
Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.R.xvn.  clxxx.  (1495)  720  Erthe  tylthers 
and  kepers  of  vynes. 

Earthward  (aujjwaid),  adv.  and  adj. 

A.  adv.  Towards  the  earth.  Also  fig. 

c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xc.  413  (Add.  MS.)  The  Fadre  loked  to 
the  Erthward,  and  fownde  a  peny.  1646  Jenkyn  Remora 
28  Shall  we  run  with  the  swiftnes  of  the  Roe  earthward,  and 
go  a  dull  Asses  trot  heavenward?  x88o  Daily  Tel.  4  Nov., 
The. . outpourings t>f  smoke,  .sink  earthward. 

B.  as  adj. 

1870  M.  D.  Conway  (titled,  The  Earthward  Pilgrimage. 

t  Ea  rth-ware,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  [OE.  eojpware ,  f. 
eorpe,  Earth  sb1  +  -ware,  as  in  heofonware  heaven- 
dwellers,  burhware ,  etc.]  Earth-dwellers. 

C893K.  /Elfred  Oros.  m.  v.  §  5  Crist,  .sibb  is  heofonwara 
and  eor5wara.  CI175  Lamb.  Horn.  139  Sunne  dei  blisseft 
to-gederes  houeneware  and  hor'Se  ware.  <71225  Alter.  R. 
322  Al  pe  wide  worlde — eor<5e  ware  and  heouene  ware. 

Earthwork  (oujjw^ik).  [f.  Earth  sb.1  + 
Work  sbi]  A  bank  or  mound  of  earth  used  as  a 
rampart  or  fortification.  Not  in  18th  c.  Diets. 

1633  T.  Stafford /Vzr.  Hib.  xv.  (1821)  385  The  Enemy  had 
ground  sufficient,  .to  cast  up  new  Earth  workes.  1830  Lyell 
Princ.  Geol.  I.  278  The  remains  of  an  ancient  entrenchment 
. .  This  earth-work  was  evidently  once  of  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  1863  Kinglake  Crimea{i%77)  III.  iii. 340 The  Russians 
had  thrown  up  strong  earthworks  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Earthworm  (oujnvzum).  [f.  Earth  sbA  + 
Worm.] 

1.  A  worm  that  lives  in  the  ground,  esp.  an  in¬ 
dividual  of  the  genus  Lumbricus. 

1591  Percivall  Sp.  Did.,  Lombriz,  an  easse,  an  earth 
worme,  lumbricus.  1594 ?Greene Selinus  Wks.  1881-3  XIV. 
220  We,  like  earth  wormes  lurking  in  the  weeds,  Do  Hue 
inglorious  in  all  mens  eyes.  1718  Quincy  Conipl.  Disp.  148 
Earth-Worms,  are  often  us’d  in  compositions  for  cooling  and 
cleansing  the  Viscera.  X855  Owen  Comp.  A 11  at.  (ed.  2)  xi. 
228  The  second  order  [of  annelids]  includes  the  earth-worms. 

2.  fig.  a.  As  a  disparaging  designation  for  a 
human  being,  esp.  a  mean  or  grovelling  person, 
b.  With  allusion  to  the  *  worm  ’  in  the  grave. 

1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  11.  Ep.  Ded.  2  This 
generation  of  earth-wormes,  which  place  nature  . .  in  the 
roome  of  the  Creatour.  1625  Burges  Pers.  Tithes  39  The 
Couetous  Earth-worme  would  laugh  in  his  sleeue  to  see 
his  elbow  vnderlaid  with  such  a  Cushion.  1684  Charnock 
Attrib.  God  (1834)  II.  606  How  should  such  an  earth-worm 
.  .be  afraid  to  speak  irreverently  of  so  great  a  king?  1869 
Goulburn  Purs.  Holiness  viii.  73  Apt  to  be  smitten  by  the 
earthworm  of  death. 

attrib.  1626  W.  Sclater  Expos.  2  Thess.  (1629)  22  God 
so  ordering  the  state  of  his  earth-worme  Children. 

Earthy  (§’-i}>i)>  a-  [f-  Earth  sb}  +  -y.] 

1.  Of  material  substances  :  That  is  of  the  nature 
of  earth  or  soil ;  having  the  characteristic  proper¬ 
ties  of  earth  ;  resembling  earth  in  some  specific 
property.  Of  minerals  :  Without  lustre,  friable, 
and  rough  to  the  touch ;  also,  containing  impuri- 
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ties  of  the  nature  of  earth,  as  in  Earthy  Cohalt , 
Haematite ,  Manganese ,  etc. 

1667  Boyle  Orig.  Formes  Qual .,  The  Earthy  powder, 

I  obtain’d  from  already  distill’d  Rain  water.  1695  Wood¬ 
ward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  (J.)  All  water  . .  is  . .  stored  with 
matter,  light  in  comparison  of  the  common  mineral  earthy 
matter.  1797  M.  Baillie  Morb.  Anat.  (1807)  284  The  kid¬ 
neys  have  been  said  to  be  converted  into  an  earthy  sub¬ 
stance.  1843  Portlock  Geol.  225  Earthy  Haematite  is  found 
at  Bardahessigh.  1846  J.  Baxter  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  II. 
293  An  excess  of  vegetable  matter  is  . .  to  be  remedied  by 
the  application  of  earthy  materials.  1863-82  Watts  Diet. 
Chem .  III.  814  Earthy  Cobalt  is  a  wad  in  which  oxide  of 
cobalt  sometimes  occurs  to  the  amount  of  33  per  cent.  1877 
Green  Phys.  Geol.  ii.  §  5.  46  Crystalline  rocks  occasionally 
put  on  a  loose  friable  form  and  are  then  said  to  be  earthy. 

b.  Of  qualities,  etc. :  Characteristic  of  earth. 
So  earthy  taste ,  smelly  colour .  Earthy  fracture : 
see  quot.  1817. 

I555  Eden  Decades  JV.  Ind.  11.  ix.  (Arb.)  131  The  skyn  is 
of  earthy  coloure.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  387  All  sweet  Smells 
have  joyned  with  them  some  Earthy  or  Crude  Odors.  1817 
R.  Jameson  Char.  Min.  235  When  the  fracture  surface  shews 
a  g;reat  number  of  very  small  elevations  and  depressions, 
which  make  it  appear  rough,  it  is  called  earthy.  1839  T. 
Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  508  An  earthy  fracture.  1840 
R.  Dana  Be/.  Mast  xxxv.  133  The  crispness  of  the  raw 
onion,  with  the  earthy  taste. 

C.  Consisting  of  earth  (said  of  the  ground ;  cf. 
sandy),  or  of  material  resembling  earth.  Said 
fig.  of  the  human  body,  csp.  of  a  dead  body. 

a  1586  Sidney  Ps.  xevi.  Starry  roofe,  and  earthy  floore. 
1593  Shaks.  Richi  II,  iv.i.  219  And  soone  lye  Richard  in  an 
Earthie  Pit.  1593  —  2  Hen.  VI,  hi.  ii.  147  His  dead  and 
earthy  Image,  a  1652  J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc.  viii.  380  The  soul 
must  be  wholly  dissolved  from  this  earthy  body  in  which  it 
is  so  deeply  immersed.  1854  Hooker  Himal.  Jrnls.  I.  ii.  46 
The .  .egg-like  earthy  chrysalis  of  the  Sphynx  Atropos. 

H  humorously. 

1836  Dickens  Sk,  Boz  (1877)  69  A  damp  earthy  child. 

f  2.  Having  the  properties  of  the  ‘  element  ’ 
earth,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  fire,  air,  or 
water  ;  heavy,  gross.  So  earthy  vapour.  Ohs. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  390  When  they  [flowers]  are  Crushed, 
the  Grosser  and  more  Earthy  Spirit  cometh  out  with 
the  Finer  and  troubleth  it.  1641  Wilkins  Math.  Magic 
(J.)  Lamps  are  inflamed  by  the  admission  of  new  air,  when 
the  sepulchres  are  opened,  as  we  see  in  fat  earthy  vapours. 
1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  76  The  Clouds  are  attracted 
out  of  moist  and  watry,  and  also  earthy  Vapours 

b.  fig.  Grossly  material,  coarse,  dull,  unrefined. 
Sometimes  with  mixture  of  1. 

1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  ii.  65  The  sense  of 
touching,  .is  most  earthy  of  all  the  rest.  1610  Shaks.  Temp. 

1.  ii.  273  Thou  wast  a  Spirit  too  delicate  To  act  her  earthy, 
and  abhor’d  commands.  1665  Boyle  Occas.  Reft.  iv.  ii. 
(1675)  176  Men  whom,  .he  was  wont  to  undervalue,  as  being 
far  more  Earthy  than  himself.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits 
xiv.  Literature  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  103  They  [the  English] 
delight  in  strong  earthy  expressions  . .  coarsely  true  to  the 
human  body.  1868  Nettleship  Browning  ii.  74  The  dumb 
striving  of  a  humanity  prisoned  in  too  earthy  a  chamber. 

3.  Chem.  Pertaining  to  the  class  of  substances 
technically  called  ‘earths’,  or  to  one  of  those  sub¬ 
stances  ;  in  mod.  use,  pertaining  to  the  class  of 
metallic  oxides  so  designated.  +  Also  quasi-jA 

1718  Quincy  Compl.  Disp.  10  The  Particles  of  Sal  Alcali 
do  consist  of  earthy  and  acid  united  together.  1794  Sulli¬ 
van  View  Nat.  I.  135  Bodies  have  been  divided  into  six 
classes,  saline,  inflammable,  metallic,  earthy,  watery,  and 
aerial.  1805  W.  Saunders  M in.  Waters  40  Sulphatof  Lime 
.  .is  one  of  the  commonest  of  all  the  earthy  salts  that  are 
found  in  natural  springs.  1809  Med.  Jrnl.  XXI.  475  Earthy 
carbonates.  1863-82  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II.  360  Baryta, 
strontia,  and  lime,  .are  sometimes  designated  earthy  alkalis. 
1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Eastbourne.  There  is  an  earthy  spring 
here  of  little  moment. 

4.  Pertaining  to  the  ground,  or  to  what  is  below 
the  ground  ;  dwelling  inside  the  earth  ;  resembling 
a  place  underground. 

1665  Dryden  Indian  Emp.  11.  i.  Wks.  (1821)  II.  313  Those 
earthy  spirits  black  and  envious  are.  1794  Sullivan  View 
Nat.  II.  106  Beneath  the  earthy  surface  of  the  globe,  we 
shall  be  able  to  trace  its  levelling  and  its  dreadful  energy. 
1848  Dickens  Dombey  (C.  D.  ed.)  36  Little  Paul  might  have 
asked  with  Hamlet  ‘into  my  grave?’  so  chill  and  earthy 
was  the  place. 

J*  5.  Pertaining  to  the  earth  in  its  geographical 
or  astronomical  aspect.  Ohs. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xm.  v.  (1495)443  Theryuer 
Gyon  hyghte  N  ilus . .  and  is  callyd  the  joynynge  of  the  erthe, 
other  erthy.  1640  Wilkins  New  Planet  11.  (1684)  115  The 
gravity  and  magnitude  of  this  Earthy  Globe,  do  make  it 
altogether  unfit  for  so  swift  a  Motion.  1721-1800  Bailey, 
Earthy  Triplicity  [in  Astrology],  the  Signs  Taurus,  Virgo 
and  Capricorn. 

6.  Dwelling  or  existing  on  the  earth  ;  character¬ 
istic  of  earthly  as  opposed  to  heavenly  existence. 
Now  only  with  a  mixture  of  sense  1,  1  c,  or  2  b, 
as  in  the  Biblical  phrase  of  the  earth ,  earthy . 
Hence  comb.,  eaf'thy- minded. 

1595  Shaks.  John  111.  i.  147  What  earthie  name  to  Interro¬ 
gatories,  Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  King?  1609 
Chapman  End  0/ Learn,  in  Farr's  S.  P.  (1848)  253  Let  a 
scholar  all  earthy  volumes  carrie,  He  will  be  but  a  walking 
dicionarie.  1615  —  Odyss.  vii.  290  The  impious  race  Of 
earthy  giants,  that  would  heaven  outface,  a  1658  Cleveland  I 
Gen.  Poems  (1677)  167  O  that  in  this  case  we  were  Earthy- 
minded.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  583  If  Spirit  of  other  sort 

.  .have  oreleapt  these  earthie  bounds.  1682  Norris  Hiero- 
cles  19  As  apt  to  dwell  and  converse  upon  the  Earth,  and 
inform  earthy  bodies.  1829  H.  Neele  Lit.  Rem.  45  The 


latter  [Shakspeare]  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  1869  Sat.  Rev. 
13  Feb.  219  The.  .muse  Urania  is  almost  his  only  patroness  ; 
from  her  eight  earthier  sisters  he  gets  hardly  arfy  assistance. 

Ea  r-tru  mpet.  An  apparatus  in  the  form  of 
a  straight  or  convoluted  conoidal  tube,  used  by 
persons  somewhat  deaf,  to  enable  them  to  hear 
more  distinctly. 

1776  Burney  Hist.  Mus.  I.  184  Perhaps  Asclepiades  was 
the  inventor  of  the  acousticon,  or  ear-trumpet.  1823  Byron 
/uan  x.  xxxiv,  The  ear-trumpet  of  my  good  old  aunt. 

Eartu,  obs.  f.  art  thou  :  see  Be  v.t  and  Thou. 

Earun,  obs.  form  of  are  :  see  Be  v. 

Ea’r-wax.  [f.  Ear  sb .x]  A  viscid  secretion 
which  collects  in  the  external  meatus  of  the  ear. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  v.  (1495)  606  Eere  wexe 
is  put  thereto  to  make  it  [aloes  wood]  somdeale  bytter  and 
redde.  1519  Horman  Vulg.  27  b,  Earewaxe  doth  stop  the 
entrynge  from  small  bestis.  1573  Art  of  Limming  2  If  there 
stand  any  belles  uppon  the  sise,  put  in  eare  waxe,  for  it 
ys  a  remedy  therefore.  1614  T.  Adams  in  Spurgeon  Treas. 
Dav.  Ps.  xxvi.  10  Far  be  from  our  souls . .  that  the  ear . .  should 
be  stopped  with  the  earwax  of  partiality.  1791  E.  Darwin 
Bot.  Gard.  11.  20  note,  The  ear-wax  in  animals  seems  to  be  in 
part  designed  to  prevent  insects  from  getting  into  their 
ears.  1876  Quain  Anat.  (ed.  8)  II.  631  The  cerumen  or 
ear-wax  is  secreted  by  these  glands. 

Earwig  (Duwig).  Forms:  1,  2  earwiega, 
(1  eorwiega),  5  erwyge,  3erwigge,  erewygge, 
6  erwygge,  (herewigge),  6-7  earwigge,  7  ear- 
wick,  earewigg,  6-  earwig.  [OE.  eamc/icga,  f. 
e'ar-e ,  Ear  sb.1  +  OE.  wiega  earwig  ;  cf.  Wiggle  v. 
to  wriggle.  See  also  Arwygyll.  Cf.  Fr.  perce- 
oreille ,  Ger.  ohr-wurml] 

1.  An  insect,  Forficula  auricularia,  so  called 
from  the  notion  that  it  penetrates  into  the  head 
through  the  ear. 

nooo  iELFRic  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  122  Blatta ,  eor¬ 
wiega.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd .  II.  44  WiJ>  earwiegan,  genim 
]>aet  micle  greate  windel  streaw  twyeeje.  .ceop  on  J>set  eare 
he  biS  of  sona.  14..  Voc.  Harl .  MS.  1002  in  Promp. 
Pa7~u.  143  note,  Auriolus,  a  }erwigge.  c  1450  MS.  Sloane 
4.  80  in  N.  4-  Q.  hi.  VI.  4  Ye  blacke  flye,  y1  erwyge,  y° 
old  waspys.  1547  Salesbury  Welsh  Diet.,  Pryf  klustioc, 
an  erwygge.  1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  300  If  an  earwig., 
be  gotten  into  the  eare.  .spit  into  the  same,  and  it  will  come 
forth  anon,  a  1643  W.  Cartwright  Poems  (1651)  (N.)  I’m 
afraid  ’Tis  with  one  worm,  one  earwick  overlaid.  172 7  Swift 
To  Young  Lady,  To  fall  into  fits  at  the  sight  of  a  spider,  an 
earwig  or  a  frog,  a  1845  Hood  Tale  0/  Trumpet  ix,  No 
verbal  message  was  worth  a  pin,  Though  you  hired  an  ear¬ 
wig  to  carry  it  in  ! 

Perhaps  with  a  pun  on  heretic . 

x563Foxe  A.  4*  M.  (1631)  Ill.xii.  988/2  He  was  once  at  the 
burning  of  an  Herewigge  (for  so  hee  termed  it)  at  Uxbridge. 

+  2.  fig.  An  ear  whisperer,  flatterer,  parasite. 

1633  Ford  Broken  H.  11.  i,  That  gawdy  earwig,  or  my  lord 
your  patron,  Whose  pensioner  you  are.  1688  Pol.  Ballads 
(i860)  I.  260  Court  earwigs  banish  from  your  ears.  1758 
Herald  II.  46  The  earwigs  of  royalty,  .will  not  hereafter  be 
suffered  to  mislead  majesty  by  whispering,  etc. 

3.  Comb. ,  as  +  earwig-brain,  one  who  has  a 
‘  maggot’  or  craze  in  his  brain. 

1599  Nashe  Lent.  Stuffe  74  Eight  score  more  galliard 
cross-points,  and  kickshiwinshes,  of  giddy  ear-wig  brains. 

Earwig  (la-awig),  v.  [f.  the  sb.] 

1.  a.  To  pester  with  private  importunities  or 
admonitions,  b.  To  influence,  bias  (a  person)  by 
secret  communications ;  to  insinuate  oneself  into 
the  confidence  of  (a  person). 

1837  Marryat  Dog-fiend  (L.),  He  was  so  sure  to  be  ear¬ 
wigged  in  private  that  what  he  heard  or  said  openly  went 
for  little.  1839  Dickens  O.  Twist  (1850)  251/2  Suppose  he 
was  to  do  all  this  . .  not  grabbed,  trapped,  tried,  earwigged 
by  the  parson  . .  but  of  his  own  fancy.  *839  Blackw.  Mag. 
XLV.  767  Each  secretary  of  state  is  earwigged  by  a  knot 
of  sturdy  beggars.  1867  Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk .,  Ear - 
wigging,  feeding  an  officer’s  ear  with  scandal  against  an 
absent  individual. 

2.  in  pa.  pple.  ?  Having  a  ‘maggot’  or  craze  in 
one’s  brain,  nonce-use. 

1880  Browning  Pietro  340  The  people  clamour,  Hold  their 
peace,  now  fight,  now  fondle,  earwigged  through  the  brains. 

Earwiggy  (Duwigi),  a.  [f.  Earwig  sb.  +  -y.] 
a.  Infested  by  earwigs,  b.  Resembling  an  ear¬ 
wig.  Hence  Ea  rwi  gginess. 

1870  Miss  Broughton  Red  as  Rose  I.  82  A  seat. .  *  I  don’t 
fancy  it.. it  looks  earwiggy’.  1865  Masson  Rec.  Brit. 
Philos .  iv.  388  There  was  an  inherent  dogginess  or  ear- 
wigginess  in  the  given  kind  of  associable  feelings. 

Earwise  (i0‘Jwaiz),  adv.  rare,  [see  -wise.] 

1.  After  the  manner  of  an  ear  of  corn.  [Ear  j/;.1] 

1723  Bradley  Fam.  Diet.  II.  s.  v.  Mint,  The  Great  Mint 

. .  has  leaves  like  Sage  . .  with  a  good  Number  of  Stems  at 
the  End  of  which  it  produces  Flowers  growing  Ear- wise. 

2.  By  means  of  the  ear  ;  auricularly.  [Ear  sb.~~\ 

1835  T.  Hook  G.  Gurney  (1850)  I.  vii.  123  Although  I 

took  the  advice  earwise,  I  did  not  act  upon  it. 

Ear-witness,  [f.  Ear  j^.i]  A  person  who 
testifies,  or  is  able  to  testify,  to  something  on  the 
evidence  of  his  own  hearing. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  257  All  which  are  present 
being  made  eare-witnesses.  1636  Healey  Epictetus'  Man. 
lxix.  89  Let  not  . .  the  vulgar  bee  eare-witnesses  of  thy 
words,  but  eye-witnesses  of  thy  workes.  1734  tr.  Rollin' s 
Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  1.  §  1.  181  Strabo  himself  was  an  ear- 
witness  of  this.  1850  Grote  Greece  11.  lxiv.  VIII.  269  The 
last  words  of  these  drowning  men  reported  by  an  ear-witness. 
1870  Bowen  Logic  xiii.  433  The  Testimony  of  eye-  and  ear- 
witnesses. 


+  Ea*ry,  a.  Obs.  In  6  earie.  [f.  Ear  sb.~  +  -Y.] 
Of  the  nature  or  appearance  of  an  ear  (of  com). 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  11.  xviii.  168  His  spikie  tuftes,  or 
earie  floures  are  greater,  longer  and  fuller. 

Easalon,  var.  of  Esalon,  a  small  buzzard. 
Ease  (fz),  sb.  Forms  :  3  eaise,  ays,  esse,  (4 
hess,  hayse),  3-4  eise,  ais,  3-6  es(e,  4  ess,  eyss, 
4-5  eyse,  ayse,  5  aiese,  (hesse),  6  eas,  {Sc.) 

|  eais,  eis,  4-  ease.  [a.  OF.  eise,  aise  (mod.  aise) 
fern.,  cogn.  w.  Pr.  ais ,  It.  agio  (formerly  also  asio), 
Pg.  azo  masc.  ;  late  L.  type  *asia,  *asium}  of  un¬ 
certain  origin. 

The  earliest  senses  of  Fr.  aise  appear  to  be :  1.  elbow- 
room  (‘  espace  libre  aux  cotes  de  quelqu’un  ’,  A.  Darmesteter, 
from  Heb.-Fr.  gloss  nth  c. ) ;  2.  opportunity.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  Bugge  that  *asia,  *asium  may  be  f.  dsa,  a 
recorded  vulgar  form  of  L.  ansa  handle,  used  fig.  in  sense 
‘  opportunity,  occasion  ’.  With  reference  to  the  sense  ‘  elbow- 
room  ’  it  is  remarked  that  ansatus  ‘ furnished  with  handles* 
is  used  in  Lat.  for  ‘  having  the  arms  a-kimbo '.  This  is  not 
very  satisfactory,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  equally 
plausible  alternative  has  yet  been  proposed.  Connexion 
with  Eath  is  impossible.] 

1 1.  1.  Opportunity,  means  or  ability  to  do  some¬ 
thing  (cf.  Easy  a.  1). 

a  1225  After.  R.  288  3if  ber  "'ere  eise  uorto  fulfullen  \>e 
dede.  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  17  Man  sei5  ]>at  eise  makeS  [>eof. 
a  1500  Life  St.  R’atherine (HaUiweU  1848)  2  The  riche  come 
.  .and  broghte  with  them  ryches  moche,  And  the  pore  come 
also  And  after  there  ese  broght  tho. 

II.  Comfort,  absence  of  pain  or  trouble. 

2.  Comfort,  convenience  ;  formerly  also,  advan- 
tage,  profit,  and  in  stronger  sense,  pleasure,  enjoy¬ 
ment.  To  take  one's  ease :  to  make  oneself  com¬ 
fortable.  f  To  do  {a  person)  ease  :  to  give  pleasure 
or  assistance  to.  +  To  be  {a  person  s)  ease  :  to  be 
pleasing,  convenient,  advantageous. 

a  1225  After.  R.  114  GruccheS  ^if  heo  naueS  nout  oSer 
mete  o5er  drunch  efter  hire  eaise.  ^1230  Hali  Meid.  28 
I-se  swote  eise  wiSute  swuch  trubuil.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
22773  Werldis  worschip.  .siluerand  gold  and  essef/^.  ese,  C. 
es,  Edittb.  ais]  of  lijf.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  in.  623  Bot  mycht 
nane  eyss  let  hyr  to  think  On  the  king,  that  sa  sar  wes  stad. 
1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  35  The  woundes  of  his  malady  They 
[/.  e.  the  hounds]  licken  for  to  done  him  ese.  1398  Trevisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  xviii.  xlvi.  (1495)  807  Them  that  liue  dely- 
cately  and  in  ease  and  reste.  c  1400  Cato's  Mor.  199  m 
Cursor  M.  p.  1672  Quen  ]?ou  art  in  gode  ese  .  ]>ou  ]>ink  on  mis- 
ese.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  1500  We  wolden,  if  it  were  your  ese^ 
. .  A  short  sermon  unto  you  seyne.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  lxx. 
386  (Add.  MS  A  I  wil  ne[>er  selle  it  . .  for  the  aiese  that  it 
dothe  me.  1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  VII ,  xxviii.  Preamb.,  His 
Highnes  is  not  mynded  for  the  eas  of  his  subgiectes  . .  of 
longe  tyme  to  calle . .  a  newe  parliament.  1523  Ld.  Ber¬ 
ners  Froiss.  I.  cccxcvii.  686  It  was  nat  his  ease  to  come 
to  Tourney  as  at  that  tyme.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II. 
653  He  levisweill  that  levis  into  eis.  a  1555  Latimer  Wks. 
1845  II.  479  Latimer'. — ‘Good  master  Prolocutor,  do  not 
exact  that  of  me  which  is  not  in  me.'  Prolocutor  : — ‘  Take 
your  ease.’  Latimer'. — ‘  I  thank  you,  sir,  1  am  well.’  160a 
Shaks.  Ham.  1.  i.  131  Any  good  thing  . .  That  may  to  thee 
do  ease  ;  and  grace  to  me.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxx. 
184  The  ease,  and  benefit  the  Subjects  may  enjoy.  1762- 
71  H.  Walpole  Vertue’s  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  IV.  234 
The  General  could  not  live  in  it  to  his  ease.  1825  T.  Jef¬ 
ferson  Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  I.  4  The  portion  which  came 
.  .to  Mrs.  Jefferson,  .doubled  the  ease  of  our  circumstances. 
1841-4  Emerson  Ess.  Manners  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  205  The 
popular  notion  [of  a  gentleman]  certainly  adds  a  condition 
of  ease  and  fortune.  1870  Hawthorne  Eng.  Note-bks. 
(1879)  II.  217  The  occasional  ease  of  rustic  seats. 

+  b.  concr .  A  convenience,  gratification,  luxury. 
1393  Gower  Co?tf.  II.  38  Idelnesse  ..  secheth  eses  many 
folde.  1484-5  Caxton  Curial  3  b,  Noman  preyseth  ynough 
the  ayses  that  he  hath  in  hys  pryuate  and  propre  hous.  1526 
Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  81  She  can  cause  her  prelate 
to  dispence  with  her  to  haue  suche  pleasures  &  eases. 
1629  Parkinson  Paradisi  insole  (1656)  5  A  Fountain  in  the 
midst,  .to  serve  as  an  ease  to  water  the  nearest  parts  there¬ 
unto.  <11631  Donne  Serm.  xxxix.  384  Uriah,  .refused  to 
take  the  Eases  of  his  own  house. 

3.  Absence  of  pain  or  discomfort ;  freedom  from 
annoyance. 

a  1225  After.  R.  358  Nis  he  a  kang  knit  |>et  seche5  reste 
i<5e  nihte,  and  eise  ioe  place  ?  a  1300  Havelok  59  panne  was 
engelond  at  hayse.  1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  55,  I  wish 
you  such  contentment  of  minde,  and  ease  of  bodie.  1657 
S.  Purchas  Pol.  F'lyittg  Ins.  276  There  were  more  ease  in 
a  nest  of  Hornets,  then  under  this  one  torture.  1711  Stf.ele 
Sped.  No.  80  r  1  They  now  no  longer  enjoyed  the  Ease  of 
Mind  and  pleasing  Indolence  in  which  they  were  formerly 
happy.  1750  Johnson  Rambl.  No.  85  P  4  Ease,  a  neutral 
state  between  pain  &  pleasure.  1792  Burke  Corr.  (1844) 
IV.  1  The  horrid  scenes  . .  hardly  leave  one  ease  enough  of 
heart  or  clearness  of  head  to  put  down  anything,  .on  paper 
to  you.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  R omola  11.  ii.  (1880)  II.  16  He 
wanted  a  little  ease.. after  the  agitation  and  exertions  of 
the  day. 

4.  Absence  of  painful  effort ;  freedom  from  the 
burden  of  toil ;  leisure  ;  in  bad  sense,  idleness,  sloth. 

,393  Gower  Conf.  III.  no  He  Ioveth  ese,  he  loveth  rest, 
So  he  is  nought  the  worthiest,  c  1440  Promp,  Part’.  143 
Ese,  or  reste,  quies.  1577  tr.  Bullingcr’s  Decades  (1592)  138 
Ease  breedeth  vice.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  1.  184  The 
Sire  of  Gods  and  Men  . .  Forbids  our  Plenty  to  be  bought 
with  Ease.  1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus  li.  15  Ease  hath  en¬ 
tomb'd  princes  of  old  renown  and  Cities  of  honour. 

b.  Facility  as  opposed  to  difficulty.  Chiefly  in 
phrase,  with  case. 

1610  Shaks.  Temp.  in.  i.  30,  I  should  do  it  With  much 
more  ease.  1(597  Dryden  Virg .  Georg,  iv.  137  With  ease 
distinguish'd  is  tne  Regal  Race.  1737  Pope  Horace'  Epist. 
11.  i.  108  The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease. 
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1856  Ruskin  M od.  Paint.  III.  iv.  xvi.  §27  Another,  .test  of 
greatness  is.  .the  appearance  of  Ease  with  which  the  thing 
is  done.  1868  Tennyson  Lucretius  174  Seeing  with  how 
great  ease  Nature  can  smile. 

c.  Indifference,  unconcern  ;  absence  of  hesitation 
or  scruple. 

1808  Bentham  Sc.  Reform  2  In  your  lordship  it  beholds 
its  patron  and  introducer ;  the  author,  it  is  matter  of  ease 
to  me  not  to  know.  1818  J as.  Mill  Brit.  India.  II.  v.  viii. 
661  Where  the  Governor-General  spoke  of  pensions  with  so 
much  ease,  he  well  knew,  that  in  the  circumstances,  .a  pen¬ 
sion.  .little  or  nothing  differed  from  a  name. 

5.  Freedom  from  constraint ;  an  unconstrained 
position  or  attitude  ;  esp.  in  Mil.  phrase,  To  stand 
at  ease  :  see  quot. 

1802  C.  James  Mil.  Diet .,  Ease  . .  signifies  a  prescribed  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  frame  from  the  erect  and  firm  position  which 
every  well-dressed  soldier  should  assume. .  To  stand  at  ease 
is  to  draw  the  right  foot  back  about  six  inches,  and  to  bring 
the  greatest  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body  upon  it.  1830 
Markyat  King's  Own  xli,  His  usual  *  stand  at  ease’  posi¬ 
tion.  1833  Regul.  Instr.  Cavalry  1.  43  Stand  at  Ease.  Ibid. 
6r  Sit  at  Ease.  1853  Stocqueler  Milit.  Encycl.  s.  v.  Stand , 
To  stand  at  ease  is  to  be  allowed,  .a certain  indulgence  with 
regard  to  bodily  position,  with  or  without  arms. 

6.  Freedom  from  embarrassment  or  awkward¬ 
ness  in  social  behaviour. 

1750  Johnson  Rambl.  No.  157  r  8  Enabled  me  to  dis¬ 
course  with  ease  and  volubility,  a  1764  Lloyd  Whim ,  Wears 
his  own  mirth  with  native  ease.  1832  Ht.  Martineau  Hill 
§  Vail.  iv.  65  Mrs.  Wallace  envied  Mrs.  Sydney  the  ease 
and  kindness  with  which  she  conversed.  1855  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  III.  469  A  certain  graceful  ease  marks  him  as 
a  man  who  knows  the  world.  1863  Froude  Hist.  Eng. 
VIII.  91  She  . .  moved  about  among  the  dignitaries  of  the 
University,  with  combined  authority  and  ease. 

7.  Phrases  (senses  1-6).  a.  At  ease ,  at  one’s  ease, 
'(*  zvell  at  ease :  in  comfort,  without  anxiety  or 
annoyance,  unconstrained,  unembarrassed ;  for¬ 
merly  also,  in  comfortable  circumstances,  well-to- 
do.  b.  Ill  (+  evil)  at  ease :  uncomfortable,  un¬ 
easy.  +  c.  Little  ease :  used  as  a  name  for  a  prison¬ 
cell  too  small  to  permit  the  person  occupying  it 
to  assume  a  comfortable  position. 

a-  a  1300  Cu?'sor  M.  13136  All  war  sett  and  ete  at  esse.  Ibid. 
17651  He  was  gestind  ful  wele  at  ais.  1375  Barbour  Bruce 
1.  228  He  levys  at  ess  that  frely  levys.  c  1450  Merlin  xxii. 
397  Galashin  was  not  all  at  his  ese,  ffor  he  was  yet  a-monge 
the  horse  feet.  1535  Coverdale  Hosea  ii.  7,  I  will  go  turne 
agayne  to  my  first  huszbonde,  for  at  yl  tyme  was  I  better  at 
ease,  then  now.  1668-9  Marvell  Corr.  cix.  Wks.  1872-5  II. 
268  If.  .you have  given  us  a  rule  to  walke  by,  our  discretion 
will  be  more  at  ease.  1670  Cotton  Espernon  11.  v.  210 
Monied  men  . .  amongst  whom  his  Majesty  conceiving  the 
Duke  of  Espernon  to  be  one  the  most  at  his  ease,  etc.  1711 
Addison  Sped.  No.  106  ?2,  I  am  the  more  at  Ease  in  Sir 
Roger’s  Family,  because  it  consists  of  sober  and  staid  Per¬ 
sons.  1821  Syd.  Smith  Lett,  cc,  An  old  Aunt  has.  .left  me 
an  estate,  .this  puts  me  a  little  at  my  ease,  i860  Tyndall 
Glac.  1.  §  27.  202  We  all  felt  more  at  ease  when  a  safe  foot¬ 
ing  was  secured.  1868  E.  Edwards  Ralegh  I.  xxiv.  564 
He  felt  much  more  at  his  ease  in  the  saddle  than  afoot. 

b.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  16119  Mi  wyf  es  sumquat  iuel  at 
ess  [v.  r.  ese],  a  1450  Knt.  dc  la  Tour  (1868)  59  She  . .  was 
of  euelle  atte  ease  in  this  worlde.  1483  v  dig.  abs  Terentio 
2  a,  Iii.  or  .iiii.  days  ^itt  j  was  euyll  att  ese  in  my  hede. 
1642  T.  Taylor  God's  Judgem.  1. 1.  xx.  70  He  feigned  him- 
selfe  to  be  evill  at  ease.  1832  Tennyson  Milled s  Dau.  xix, 
You  were  ill  at  ease.  .Too  fearful  that  you  should  not  please. 

C.  1690  W.  Walker  Idiomat.  Anglo-Lat.  156  A  little 
ease  (i.  e.  a  prison).  1829  Heath  Grocer  s  Comp.  (1869)  92 
note ,  Little  Ease  was  a  place  of  confinement  for  unruly  ap¬ 
prentices  ;  it  was  situated  in  the  Guildhall. 

III.  Relief,  alleviation.  [Somewhat  influenced 
by  the  verb.] 

8.  Relief  or  mitigation  of  pain  or  discomfort ; 
release  from  an  annoyance.  Const,  from,  of. 

1542  -3  Act  34  <$•  35  Hen.  VII I,  viii.  §  1  Surgions  . . 
mindinge  onely  their  owne  lucres,  &  nothing  the  profit 
or  ease  of  the  disesed  or  pacient.  1588  Allen  Admon.  17 
Sum  little  ease  and  release  of  the  intollerable  feares  and 
miseries.  1702  J.  Purcell  Cholick  (171 4)  103  The  Patient 
breaks  much  Wind  upwards  and  downwards,  and  finds 
Ease  thereby.  1729  Butler  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  61  That 
positive  enjoyment,  which  sudden  ease  from  pain,  .affords. 
1775  Johnson  Tax.  no  Tyr.  61  That  a  great  man  may  get 
ease  from  importunity.  1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I.  112 
Liberate  him,  said  the  King,  and  give  us  ease. 

b.  f  To  do  one's  ease  :  to  relieve  the  bowels.  So 
seat,  +  house  of  ease. 

c  1645  Howell  Lett.  (1655)  I  -  §  1.  xviii.  28  It  happen’d  the 
King  was  come  from  doing  his  Ease.  1731  Swift  Strcphen 
<$*  C.  Wks.  1755  IV.  1.  157  Had  you  but  through  a  cranny 
spied,  On  house  of  ease  your  future  bride,  c  1850  Rudim. 
Navig.  (Weale)  143  Round-house  at  the  Head.  Conveni¬ 
ences  or  seats  of  ease  for  the  officers. 

c.  Chapel  of  Ease  :  see  Chapel.  So  also  (hu¬ 
morously)  court  of  ease,  theatre  of  case :  one  pro¬ 
vided  to  relieve  the  crowding  in  a  larger  building. 

1779  Sheridan  Critic  1.  i,  Make  the  stage  a  court  of  ease 
to  the  old  Bailey.  1796  J.  Owen  Trav.  Europe  II.  429  It 
seems  a  sort  of  theatre  of  ease  to  that  called  the  National. 

9.  Relief  from  constraint  or  pressure  ;  abroga¬ 
tion  or  alleviation  of  a  burden  or  obligation  ; 
+  redress  of  grievances.  +  Writ  of  ease  :  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  discharge  from  employment ;  transf  a 
‘  bill  of  divorcement  \ 

1576  Lambarde  Peramb.  AV///(i826)  107  Hastings,  Dover, 
Hithe  [etc.],  .were  the  first  Ports  of  priviledge.  .although. . 
divers  other  places  also  (for  the  ease  of  their  charge)  be  crept 
in.  1587  Fleming  Contn .  Holinshed  III.  1345/2  Thus  was 
justice  ministred,  and  that  execution  to  Gods  glorie,  &  the 


ease  of  the  common  wealths  greefe  dispatched.  1643  Mil- 
ton  Divorce  11.  xvi.  (1851)  103  Salomith.  .sent  a  writ  of  ease 
to . .  her  husband  ;  which,  as  Josephus  there  attests,  was  law- 
full  only  to  men.  1647-8  Cotterell  Davila's  Hist.  Fr. 
(1678)  18  Having  . .  tried  gentle  measures,  and  . .  found  no 
Ease.  1679-1714  Burnet  Hist.  Ref. ,  Mischiefs  .  .  might 
follow,  if  princes  get  not  . .  ease  from  the  apostolic  see. 
1693  W.  Robertson  Phrascol.  Gen.  519  He  hath  a  writ 
of  ease  given  him  ;  rude  donatus  est. 

J*  10.  concr .  (from  8,  9) :  An  act  or  means  of  re¬ 
lieving  pain  or  discomfort,  of  giving  relaxation 
from  burdens,  an  easement,  relief.  Obs. 

c  1440  Promp.  Pam.  143  Ese,  or  cowmfort,  levamen, 
consolamen.  1603  Florio  Montaigne  11.  xii.  (1632)  275 
Eases  of  griefes  he  reposeth.  .in  calling  from  the  thought  of 
offence.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <$•  Cr.  v.  x.  56  Till  then,  lie 
sweate,  and  seeke  about  for  eases.  1701  J.  Law  Counc. 
Trade  (1751)  172  This  ease,  .of  the  industry,  would  chiefly 
and  principally  fall  on  the  lands  by  two  several  ways. 
a  1718  Penn  Life  in  Wks.  1726  I.  129  Dissenters  receiv'd  a 
General  Ease,  and  enjoy’d  their  Meetings  peaceably.  1737 
Whiston  Josephus'  Ant iq.  in.  iii,  That  [discovery  of  springs] 
was  an  ease  to  them  [the  Israelites  suffering  thirst].  1747 
in  Col.  Rec.  Penn.  V.  141  Required  by  His  Majesty  from 
those  Colonies  to  be  done  in  ease  of  the  National  Expence. 

IV.  11.  Comb.,  as  +  ease-bred,  - loving  adjs.  ; 
ease-and-comfort,  a  leg-rest,  consisting  of  two 
boards  fixed  in  the  shape  of  a  T  ;  +  ease-room,  a 
comfortable  lodging-room  ;  cf.  Easement  i  d. 

1591  Troubl.  Raigne  K.  John  (1611)  62  The  ease-bred 
Abbots,  and  the  bare-foot  Friars.. Are  all  in  health.  1629 
Rutherford  Let.  v.  (1862)  1. 47  In  your  house  there  are  fair 
ease-rooms  and  pleasant  lights.  1847  C’tess  Blessington 
M.  Herbert  (Tauchn.)  I.  126  A  bergere  in  each  of  the  rooms, 
with  abundant  pillows  to  prop  up  her  weak  frame,  and  an 
ease-and-comfort  to  each,  to  support  her  legs.  1878  Bosw. 
Smith  Carthage  175  Around  Hanno  gathered  all  that  was 
ease-loving,  all  that  was  shortsighted. 

Ease,  obs.  and  dial.  var.  of  Eaves. 

Ease  (fz),  Forms  :  4  eysy,  eyse,  (heise), 
eyss,  {Sc.)  eiss,  eese,  ayse(n,  4-5  esy(n,  4-6 
ese(n,  5-  ease.  [Prob.  originally  ad.  OF.  aaisier 
=  It.  adagiare,  f.  L.  ad  to,  at  +  late  L.  *asiu-m 
Ease  sbf ;  but  virtually  f.  the  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  give  ease  (physically)  to  ;  to  render 
more  comfortable,  relieve  from  pain,  etc. 

1340  Ayenb.  82  t>o  [>et  byej>  zuo  wyse  to  loky  [>et  body 
and  toeysyandtoaelyty.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  DeP.R.  xvii. 
Iiii.  (1495)  635  Iuy  hathe  vertue  ofrypynge,  of  clensynge  and 
of  easynge.  ?«  1400  Chester  PI.  11.  (1847)  5  This  woman. . 
That  esead  me  this  hasse.  1413  Lydg.  Pylgr.  Sowle  iv.  xxxii. 
(1483)  81  Oftimes  these  armes  wil  bleden  to  esen  and  com- 
forten  the  hede.  1535  Coverdale  i  Sam.  xvi.  23  So  was 
Saul  refreszshed,  &  eased.  1588  J.  U dall  Dio t replies  (Arb.) 
7  Though  it  grieue  mee  to  thinke  vpon  it,  yet  it  easeth  my 
stomacke  to  tell  it.  1809  Med.  Jrnl.  XXL  56  He  drank  it 
because  it  ‘  broke  the  wind,  and  eased'  him.  1847  Emerson 
Poems ,  Dee 7?io) tic  Love ,  Even  the  fell  Furies  are  appeased, 
The  good  applaud,  the  lost  are  eased. 

+  b.  To  refresh  with  repose  or  food  ;  to  enter¬ 
tain,  accommodate  hospitably.  Also  ref.  Obs . 

1330  R*  Brunne  CJiron.  (1810)  96  Toward  Wynchestre 
J>ain  dight,  his  folk  forto  eyse.  Ibid.  192  Seke  were  J?er 
heised,  heled  J>am  of  wound.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xiv.  387 
Thai  esyt  thame,  and  maid  gud  cher.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Knts.  T.  1336  Theseus  . .  festeth  hem,  and  doth  so  gret 
labour  To  esen  hem.  ^1400  Ywaine  Gaiu.  232  That 
night  had  i  . .  mi  stede  esed  of  the  best,  c  1430  Syr  Gener. 
(Roxb.)  2816  Anazaree.  .into a  feire  chambre  him  ladd,  And 
eased  him  as  a  fre  prisovn.  c  1450  Lctnelich  Grail xlii.  543 
[Se]  that ..  they  ben  esed  with  the  beste.  c  1440  Gesta 
Rom.  lxi.  257  (Harl.  MS.)  His  squier  so3te  an  host,  for 
swichea  worthi  kny^t  tobe  eside  ynne.  1650  Rowfson]  Hist. 
Kirk  (1842)  513  To  harbour  more  souldiers  nor  conuenientlie 
they  can  lodge  &  ease.  1695  Blackmore  Pr.  Arth.  VI.  457 
Boldly  fall  on,  before  their  Troops  are  eas’d. 

c.  t  To  ease  nature  (obs.),  ease  oneself :  to  relieve 
the  bowels. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  143  Esyn,  stercoriso ,  merdo ,  egero. 
1581  Mulcaster  Positions  vi.  (1887)  47  Passage  to  dismisse 
excrements  which  easeth.  1611  Bible  Dent,  xxiii.  13  If 
thou  wilt  ease  thyself.  1697  Potter  Antiq.  Greece  1.  xxvi. 
(1715)  145  Whosoever  easeth  Nature  in  Apollo’s  Temple 
shall  be  Indicted.  1877  E.  Peacock  N.-W.  Line.  Gloss. 
(E.  D.  S.),  Ease  one's  self  to  relieve  the  bowels. 

2.  To  give  ease  of  mind  to  ;  to  comfort,  dis¬ 
burden,  relieve  (the  mind  or  heart).  Also  ref. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  13868  (Trin.)  He  esed  him  wij>  wordes 
hende.  £1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  1700  And  with  oure  speche 
lat  us  ese  oure  herte.  1483  Vulg.  abs  Terentio  6  b,  I  shall 
ese  my  mynde  or  hertt,  animo  meo  more77i  gessero.  1526 
Tindale  Matt.  xi.  28  Come  unto  me  . .  and  I  will  ese  you. 
1631  C  Jouge  Gods  Amoius  iv.  viii.  385  Torment  [may  prove] 
an  occasion  of  easing  the  mind.  1732  Pope  Ep.  Bathurst 
365  Some  scruple  rose,  but  thus  he  eas’d  his  thought.  1807 
Crabbe  Hall  of  Just.  1.  29  Give  me  to  ease  my  tortured 
mind.  1820  Keats  Hyper.  1.  112  And  all  those  acts  which 
Deity  supreme  Doth  ease  its  heart  of  love  in.  1848  Mac¬ 
aulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  294  The  Chancellor,  .could  not  well 
ease  himself  by  cursing  and  swearing  at  Ormond. 

+  3.  To  give  relief  to  (any  one  suffering  from 
oppression,  or  burdened  with  expenses  or  laborious 
duties)  in  wider  sense ;  to  benefit,  help,  assist. 
Also  (rarely)  absol.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1330  R.  Brunne  Citron.  Prol.  84,  I  made  it  not  lorto  be 
praysed,  Bot  [Flat  [>e  lewed  menne  were  aysed.  1389  in 
Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  8  So  hat  he  somme  be  nat  so  moche  hl  on 
may  be  esed  as  wel  as  sn'oher.  1553  Eden  Treat.  New  Hid. 
(Arb.)  16  As  though  they  would  ease  you  with  a  sterope. 
1587  Fleming  Contn.  Holinshed\\\.  i54i/2They  were  after¬ 
wards  eased  bypurueiors  appointed  for  those  and  other  pur¬ 
poses.  a  1619  Donne  Biathan.  (1644)  100  If  that  rule,  .be 
. .  a  good  guide  in  all  perplexities,  it  will  ease  very  much. 


1647  Protests  Lords  I.  15  The  kingdom  eased  ..  by  the 
discharging  of  all  unnecessary  forces.  1653  Urquhart  Ra¬ 
belais  1.  xlv,  He  . .  gave  unto  each  of  them  a  horse  to  ease 
them  upon  the  way.  1697  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  746  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  Summer,  .they  constantly  eased  the  Coun¬ 
try,  and  retired  of  themselves.  1761-2  Hume  Hist.  Eng. 
(1806)  IV.  lxiii.  713  The  declared  intention  of  easing  the 
dissenters. 

4.  To  relieve,  lighten,  set  free  (a  person,  etc.)  of 
(f from)  a  burden,  pain,  anxiety,  or  trouble. 

x393  Gower  Conf.  III.  354  Thou  shalt  be  esed  er  thou 
go  Of  thilke  unsely  jolif  wo.  c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  «$• 
Lim.  Mon.  (1714'  75  His  Son,  King  Roboham,  would  not 
ease  them  thereoff.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  13  b, 
In  maner  easynge  them  of  theyr  labour.  1535  Coverdale 
Ps.  lxxx.[lxxxi.]  6  He  eased  his  shulder  from  the  burthen. 
1575  85  Abp.  S andys  Serm.  (1841)  227  If  this  law  were  ob¬ 
served,  the  people  should  be  eased  of  great  expences,  judges 
and  justices  of  great  travail.  1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Trav. 
Prague  Wks.  III.  90,  I  am  no  sooner  eased  of  him,  but 
Gregory  Gandergoose.  .catches  me  by  the  goll.  1663  Char- 
leton  Chor.  Gigant.  9  Nor,  indeed,  can  I  ease  you  of  that 
wonder.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  in.  486  The  Pastor., 
eases  of  their  Hair,  the  loaden  Herds.  1725  Pope  Odyss. 
xxi.  342  Ease  your  bosoms  of  a  fear  so  vain.  1748  Anson 
Voy.  1.  vi.  63  To  ease  the  expedition  of  all  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pence.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Brooke  F.  vi.  76  To  ease  my 
mind  of  all  worldly  concerns.  1862  Borrow  Wales  I.  34  A 
powerful  priest,  .has.  .eased  me  of  my  sins. 

b.  in  pass,  with  prep,  omitted,  poet.  rare. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  739  [Adam  &  Eve]  eas’d  the  putting 
off  These  troublesom  disguises  which  wee  wear,  Strait  side 
by  side  were  laid. 

c.  humorously.  To  deprive,  despoil  of. 

1609  Holland  Livy  xxxvii.  xiii.  952  Having  eased  them 
[exutos]  of  a  great  part  of  their  prey,  .he  chased  themselves 
to  the  sea  unto  their  ships,  a  1639  Massinger.  Unnat. 
Combat  iii.  ii.  (R.)  He  is  sure  to  be  eased  of  his  office, 
though  perhaps  he  bought  it.  Mod.  The  light-fingered 
gentry  eased  them  of  their  purses. 

5.  To  lighten  (a  burden,  etc.);  to  lessen  (an  in¬ 
convenience)  ;  to  assuage,  relieve  (pain,  distress). 

a  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iii.  950  And  ech  of  30W  eseth 
otheres  sorwes  smerte.  1586  J.  Hooker  Girald.  Irel.  in 
Holinsh.  II.  152/2  And  for  easing  whereof  he.  .in  verie  deed 
had  also  promised,  and  deuised  how  and  by  what  means 
these  charges  might  be  answered.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N. 
v.  i.  35  Is  there  no  play  To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing 
houre  ?  1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  Coni77iw.  (1603^112  The 
haven  is  not  very  large  nor  safe,  but  that  inconvenience  is 
somewhat  eased  by  an  artificiall  key.  1633  G.  Herbert 
Temple ,  Crosse  vi,  Ah  my  deare  Father,  ease  my  smart. 
1701  Col.  Rec.  Peini.  II.  109  ’Tis  resolved  that  it  cannot  be 
eased  or  remitted.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  355 
The  horse  and  the  ass . .  contribute  to  ease  his  fatigues.  1834 
Ht.  Martineau  Moral  1.  3  Machinery,  which  easeth  man's 
labour.  1846  M'Culloch  Acc.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II.  133 
This  conduct  is  found  conducive  to  easing  the  rates, 
b.  poet.  To  rest  from,  relax  (labour). 

1715-20  Pope  Iliad  x.  543  Eased  in  sleep  the  labours  of 
the  day.  1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus  lxiii.  36  The  rest  which 
easeth  long  toil. 

6.  To  render  easy,  facilitate,  rare . 

1632  Mass.  &  Field  Fatal  Dozv.  11.  i,  My  miracle  is 
eased.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vii.  430  [Storks]  with  mutual 
wing  Easing  thir  flight.  1795  Anderson  Narr.  Embassy 
China  in  Morse  A mer.  Geog.  (1796)  II.  516  But  with  this  aid 
in  easing  the  passage,  the  beginning  of  the  ascent  has  a  very 
fearful  appearance. 

7.  To  relax  slightly  (anything  that  is  too  tight) ; 
to  move  gently  ;  to  lift  slightly  ;  to  shift  a  little, 
make  to  fit. 

Mod.  Tell  the  carpenter  to  ease  the  door  a  little. 

■j-  8.  intr.  To  cease,  slacken.  Obs. ;  cf.  io  b. 

1583  Exec,  for  Justice  (1675)  46  The  remnant  of  the 
wicked  flock  . .  would  ease  from  their  . .  libellings.  1875 
Robinson  Whitby  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S .\Ease,  to  cease  operations, 
abate.  T’rains  boun  to  ease  a  bit. 

9.  Naut.  Often  with  away,  down,  off :  to  slacken 
(a  rope,  sail,  etc.).  To  ease  up:  to  come  up 
handsomely  with  a  tackle-fall.  Also  in  forms  of 
command,  as  Ease  away  !  Ease  off l :  slacken  out 
a  rope  or  tackle.  Ease  her !  (in  a  steam  vessel)  : 
reduce  the  speed  of  the  engine.  Ease  the  helm  !  : 
put  the  helm  down  a  few  spokes  in  a  head  sea. 
(Adm.  Smyth.) 

1627  Capt.  Smith  Seam  ails  Gram.  v.  20  When  the  Shrouds 
are  too  stiffe,  we  say,  ease  them.  1692  ibid.  xvi.  76  To 
make  her  go  more  large,  they  say,  Ease  the  Helm.  1769 
Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1789*,  Larguer.  .1  Ecoute,  to  ease 
off  the  sheet.  1833  Marry  at  P.  Simple  (1863)  101  Ease  the 
ship  with  a  spoke  or  two  when  she  scuds.  1841  Punch  I.  35 
The  dirty  lad  below,  whose  exclamation  of  ‘  Ease  her — stefp 
her — one  turn  ahead  ' — may  one  day  be  destined  to  give  the 
word  of  command  on  the  quarter  deck.  1859  Gen.  P.  Thomp¬ 
son  A  udi  A  It.  II.  xcv.  78  The  present  government  might 
have  stood  its  ground,  if  it  had  known  how  to  ease  off  the 
rope  handsomely,  i860  H.  Stuart  Seaman's  Catych.  8 
Luff  and  ease  off  the  fore-sheet.  1881  Daily  Tel.  5  July  2/2 
She  ratched  like  a  phantom  to  windward  of  us,  and.  .eased 
away  her  sheets  fore  and  aft.  1882  Nares  Seamanship 
(ed.  6)  132  The  earings  are  eased  down. 

10.  Ease  off.  a.  traits.  To  get  rid  of  with  the 
view  of  giving  or  obtaining  relief,  b.  intr.  To 
become  less  burdensome. 

1884  S.  Dowell  Hist.  Taxation  I.  177  It  was  an  object 
with  the  king  to  ease  off  the  business.  1884  Manchester 
Exam,  n  Oct.  4/1  To-morrow,  .the  rates  are  likely  to  again 
ease  off.  1887  Spectator  30  July  1012/1  Every  effort  to  ease 
off  the  immediate  pressure  of  the  agrarian  difficulty. 

Hence  Eased///,  a. 

1851  Ord.  \  Regal.  R.  Engineers  §  27.  124  The  Arms  to 
be  carefully  deposited  in  the  Hack,  with  eased  springs.  1877 
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M.  Arnold  Heine's  Grave,  Poems  IT.  257  Cool  drinks,  and 
an  eased  Posture  and  opium. 

Easeful  (*' ’zful),  a.  Also  4  eisfull,  5  esful. 
[f.  Ease  sb.  +  -ful.] 

1.  That  gives  ease,  comfort,  or  relief ;  comfort¬ 
able,  soothing. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  v.  70  Myne  auenture  heir  tak  will  I, 
Quhethir  it  be  eisfull  or  angry,  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vi.  xx. 
46  Wyth  o|>ire  thyng  Dat  esful  ware  to  J?are  lykyng.  1580 
Sidney  Arcadia  in.  377  Wishing  easeful  rest  to  Philoclea. 
1577  Holinshed  Chron.  I.  58/2  How  pleasant  and  easefull 
the  good  lucke  of  those  princes.  1607  C.  Lever  in  Farr’s 
S.  P.  168  To  make  his  burthen  Easeful  as  hee  may.  1625 
tr.  Gonsalvio* s  Sp.  Inguts,  123  A  bed  of  flags  which  serued 
them  both  to  couch  on,  more  painefull  a  great  deale  then 
easefull.  1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt.  Wks.  1738  I.  67  It  is 
neither  easeful,  profitable,  nor  praiseworthy  in  this  Life  to 
do  evil.  1820  Keats  Ode  Nightingale  52  For  many  a  time 
I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death.  1886  T. 
Hardy  in  Macm .  Mag.  70  That  easeful  sense  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  which  follows  work  done  that  has  been  a  hard  struggle 
in  the  doing. 

2.  Unoccupied,  at  rest;  addicted  to  ease  or  in¬ 
dolence,  slothful,  careless. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Aiser,  to  be  lazie,  easefull.  #1618  Raleigh 
Seat  of  Govt.  (1651)  66  Giving  the  best  of  their  grain 
to  the  easefull  and  idle.  1628  Wither  Brit.  Rememb.  in. 
18  The  faire  smooth  way,  of  easefull  Pleasure  tends.  1686 
J.  Crook  Ep.  Yng.  People  prof  Truth  4  Rest  no  longer  in  an 
easeful  mind  . .  but  sink  down  in  deep  Humility.  1855 
Singleton  Virgil  I.  88  Winter  is  easeful  for  the  husbandman. 

Hence  Ea'sefully  adv.,  in  an  easeful  manner ; 
comfortably  ;  idly.  Ea*sefulness,  the  condition 
of  being  easeful. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Estre  en  la  paille  iusques  an  ventre ,  to  be 
fully  accommodated,  easefully  lodged,  a  1639  W.  Whate- 
ley  Prototypes  1.  xix.  (1640)  235  The  diligent  man  takes  as 
much  content  in  his  moderate  labour,  as  the  sluggard  in 
somnolency  and  easefulesse.  1883  Brit .  Q.  Rev.  July  15  The 
exceeding  sense  of  comfort  and  easefulness.  1886  Graphic 
27  Feb.  242/1  Standing  with  her  hands  on  her  hips,  ease¬ 
fully  looking  at  the  preparations  on  her  behalf. 

Easel  (rzel,  rz’l).  Also  7-8  easle,  8  ezel. 
[ad.  Du.  ezel  =  Ger.  esel  ass.  Cf.  the  similar  use 
of  Horse.]  A  wooden  frame  to  support  a  picture 
while  the  painter  is  at  work  upon  it ;  a  similar 
frame  used  to  support  a  blackboard,  etc.  (In 
quot.  1791  a  blunder  for  palette.') 

1634  J.  B[ate]  Myst.  Nat .  1 19  Provide  a  frame  or  Easel 
called  by  Artists.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  in.  193/1  St. 
Luke,  the  Patron  of  Painters  . .  is  drawn  at  his  Easle  work¬ 
ing.  1733  Belchier  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVIII.  196  The 
Trunk  of  a  Skeleton  fix’d  to  a  Painter’s  Ezel.  1791  E. 
Darwin  Bot.  Gard.  1.  7  Many  of  the  unexpected  changes 
in  mixing  colours  on  a  painter’s  easle . .  may  depend  on  these 
principles.  1859  Gullick  &  Timbs  Paint.  199  The  Easel  is 
a  frame  which  supports  the  painting  during  its  progress. 

b.  as  the  typical  instrument  of  a  painter. 

1838-9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  1. 1.  iii.  223  note,  Some  produc¬ 
tions  of  his  easel  vie  with  those  of  Raphael. 

Hence  Ea’seldom  {notice  -wd.),  painting  as  a 
profession ;  the  whole  body  of  painters.  Easel- 
picture,  easel-piece,  a  picture  painted  at  the 
easel,  or  small  enough  to  stand  upon  it. 

1706  Art  of  Painting  (1744)  308  He  continued  working  on 
his  easel-pieces.  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  ff  It.  I  si.  II.  396 
His  easel-pictures  are  perfect  models  of  colouring,  i860 
Sala  in  Cornh.  Mag.  I.  578  This  grandee  of  easeldom. 

Easeless  (Dzles),  a.  [f.  Ease  sb.  +  -less.] 

1.  Of  persons  :  Having  no  ease  or  rest.  rare. 

1632  Vicars  Alneid  11.  915  Thus  as  I  ceaselesse,  easelesse 

pri’d  about,  In  every  nook,  furious  to  finde  her  out. 

2.  Of  pain  or  distress  :  Having  no  abatement, 
admitting  of  no  relief. 

a  1593  H.  Smith  Wks.  (1867)11. 169  It  will  take  from  them 
all  pleasure,  and  bring  them  to  easeless,  and  yet  endless,  pain. 
1633  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Speeches  K.  Chas.,  Thou  becalm’st 
Mind’s  easeless  anguish,  a  1770  Whitefield  Serin,  xxxii. 
Wks.  1772  VI.  10  Easeless  and  endless  misery. 

3.  Destitute  of  ease  in  bearing  or  manner,  rare. 

i8it  Monthly  Mag.  XXXI.  5  It  is  often  accompanied 

with  a  punctilious  easeless  behaviour. 

Easement  (z ’zment).  Also  4  eyse-,  4-5  ese- 
ment,  5  esmint,  -ment,  aysyament,  (6  hese- 
ment),  6-8  eas-,  7  aisment.  [a.  OF.  aisement,  f. 
ais-ier,  Ease  zi.:  see -ment;  cf.  Anglo-Lat.  aisia- 
mentum. ] 

1.  The  process  or  means  of  giving  or  obtaining 
ease  or  relief  from  pain,  discomfort,  or  anything 
annoying  or  burdensome ;  relief,  alleviation ;  f  re¬ 
dress  of  grievances.  Now  somewhat  rare. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Reeve's  T.  259  Some  esement  has  lawe 
yshapen  us.  £1400  Destr.  Troy  7988  We  exiled  for  euer- 
more  our  easement  to  laite.  1583  Golding  Calvin  on 
Dent,  xviii.  105  In  sted  of  easement  he  findeth  himself 
tormented  dubble.  1640-9  Sir  B.  Rudyardiii  Rushw.  Hist. 
Coll.  iii.  (1692)  I.  24  They  must  . .  be  eased  in  their  Goods, 
from  the  exactions,  .of  Pursevants  [etc.].  .And  if  the  People 
have  all  these  easements,  yet  if,  etc.  1796  Burke  Let.  noble 
Ld.  Wks.  1842  II.  260,  I  certainly  stand  in  need  of  every 
kind  of  relief  and  easement.  1840  W.  Howitt  Visits  Re¬ 
mark.  Places  200  Seeking  a  little  easement  of  their  swollen 
purses.  1876  Bancroft  Hist..  U.  iS’.  III.  ix.  405  He  pro¬ 
mised  its  reduction  to  three  shillings  in  the  pound,  an  ease¬ 
ment  to  the  landed  interest  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

J*  b.  Dogs  of  easement :  dogs  employed  to  take 
up  the  chase  in  place  of  those  that  are  spent.  Obs. 

1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Countr.  Farm  692  Then  also  you 
must  let  slip  some  of  your  fresh  dogs,  or  dogs  of  easement. 

+  c.  spec.  The  relieving  of  the  body  by  evacua- 
Vol.  III. 


tion  of  excrement ;  concr a  privy.  Phrases,  House , 
stool  of  easement ;  to  do  one's  easement.  Obs. 

c  1430  Life  St.  Kath.  (1884)  43  Schal  J>ey  [children]  not  . . 
make  me  foule  wyth  her  kyndely  esement.  1513  Bk.  Ker- 
uynge  in  Babces  Bk.  (1868)  283  And  se  the  hous  of  hesement 
be  swete  and  clene.  1555  Fardle  Facions  1.  v.  51  In  the 
easemente  of  vrine,  the  men  rowked  doune.  1580  Holly- 
band  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Aller  d  la  selle,  to  go  to  the  stoole 
of  easement.  1634  Harington  Salemes  Regim.  3  Doing 
his  easement.  1712  Digby  Epicurus'  Morals  124  The 
soldiers,  .found  him  in  a  House  of  Easement. 

+  d.  spec.  Refreshment  by  food  and  repose ; 
hence,  comfortable  accommodation,  food  and  lodg¬ 
ing  ;  1  entertainment  for  man  or  beast  \  Obs. 

c  1400  Ywaitte  <5*  Gaw.  3384  He  had  ful  nobil  rest,  With 
alkins  esment  of  the  best.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  clxx. 
155  He  wold  not  abyde  in  Scotland  in  wynter  season  for 
esement  of  his  peple.  15. .  Eger  $  Gr.  235  in  Furniv.  Percy 
Folio  I.  361  Easment  for  me  and  my  hackney.  1523  Fitz- 
herb.  Surv.  i.  (1539)  5  A  place  of  easement  to  put  in  cattel. 
1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  I.  93  Meit  and  drink,  fyre, 
claithis  and  easment.  1820  Scott  Monast.  xvi,  He  might 
have  had  less  to  complain  of  in  respect  of  easements. 

2.  Advantage,  convenience,  comfort ;  furtherance, 
assistance  ;  formerly  also,  gratification,  enjoyment. 
+  Common  easement :  something  done  for  the 
public  benefit,  arch,  or  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3338  A  place  onestly  ordainit  for  esmint 
of  hir.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vn.  viii.  772  Wyth  J?are  posses- 
syounys  and  j?are  Rentis  Wyth  wont  Fredomys  and  Aysya- 
mentis.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  1.  xx.  120  Into  esement  of 
him  silf  and  also  of  his  nei^bour,  a  man  mai  singe,  pleie,  and 
lau3e  vertuoseli.  1581  W.  Stafford  Exam.  Compl.  i.  (1876) 
16  The  reparation  of  such  wayes,  brydges,  and  other  common 
easements.  1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  §  Commw.  (1603)  212 
Nature  unwilling  that  humane  life  should  want  any  ease¬ 
ment,  hath  provided . .  the  labour  of  cammels.  1791  Smeaton 
Edystone  L.  §  283  To  leave  our  . .  loose  materials,  stowed 
away  in  the  store-room,  . .  was  indeed  a  great  easement 
to  us.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxvii,  I  had  the  cast  of 
a  horse  from  Ferrybridge — and  divers  other  easements. 

b.  concr.  Something  that  serves  for  an  assist¬ 
ance  or  convenience;  e.g.  accommodation  in  or 
about  a  house,  as  rooms,  sheds,  or  farm  buildings. 

c  1400  Maundev.  xix.  214  Schippes.  .made  with  Halles  & 
Chambres  and  other  eysementes.  1502  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811) 
138  Easmentis  fixed  vnto  houses  or  to  soile.  1609  Skene  Reg. 
Maj .,  Act  Robt.  I,  26  That  nane  of  them  [our  subjects]  sail 
.  .carie.  .anie  kind  of  armour:  or  horse,  or  other  aismentis, 
to  the  comon  enemies  of  our  Realme.  1703  Maundrell 
Joum.  Jems.  (1721)  28  Without  the  assistance  of  such 
easements.  1771  Smollett  Humph.  Cl.  II.  48  The  bills  in 
their  houses  [in  Scotland]  say  they  have  different  easements 
to  let. 

3.  The  right  or  privilege  of  using  something  not 
one’s  own  ;  esp.  in  Law.  (See  quot.) 

1463  Bury  Wills  (1850)  22,  I  wille  the  seid  Jenete  terme  of 
hire  lyff  haue  esement  of  the  kechene  to  make  in  hire  mete, 
and  esement  of  the  welle  in  ye  yeerd.  1598  Kitchin  Courts 
Leet  (1675)  210  A  Way  or  other  thing  of  easement.  1607 
Cowell,  Easement,  esamentum,  is  a  seruice  that  one  neigh¬ 
bour  hath  of  another  by  charter  or  prescription,  without 
profite,  as  a  way  through  his  ground,  or  such  like.  1876 
Digby  Real  Prop.  iii.  154  If  the  purposes  for  which  the 
land  of  another  are  used  merely  tend  to  the  more  convenient 
enjoyment  of  another  piece  of  land,  the  right  is  called  an 
easement. 

Easer  (Dza-t).  [f.  Ease  v.  +  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  gives  ease  or  relief.  Hence  Ea^seress. 

1599  Greene  Alphons.  (1861)  235  Farewell,  Medea,  easer 
of  my  heart.  1610  Markham  Masterp.  1.  xcii.  179  This  is 
lenitiue  and  a  great  easer  of  paine.  1631  Celestina  xii.  136 
Easeresse  of  my  paine,  and  my  hearts  joy  !  1779  Johnson 

Lett.  (1788)  II.  Gcxxi.  82  The  depository  of  her  troubles, 
and  easer  of  her  bosom. 

+  Easierly,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  Used  for  easilier , 
comparative  degree  of  Easily. 

1494  Fabyan  vi.  clxxxvi.  187  Hemyght  the  more  easyerly 
optayne  the  possession.  1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  <$-  Min. 
146  The  lesser  are  more  moist,  easierly  concocted. 

Easily  (f’zili),  adv.  Formerly  compared 
easilier, -est ;  also  Easierly.  Forms:  4aisie- 
licfre,  eseliche,  eesely,  eesili,  4-5  esely,  esili, 
esyly,  5-6  easely,  6  easly,  easilie,  6-  easily, 
[f.  Easy  a.  +  -ly  2.] 

1.  Comfortably ;  without  pain,  discomfort,  or 
anxiety,  luxuriously,  self-indulgently. 

c  1300  St.  Brandan  395  3e  schulle  wende,  A1  eseliche  with- 
oute  anuy  [MS.  Laud  108,  106  (Halliw.)  has  aisieliche], 
C1380WYCUF  Wks.  (1880)  20  To  disceyue  men  in  gostly 
goodis  and  worldly,  and  norischen  hem  esily  in  synne. 
C1386  Chaucer  Prol.  471  Vp  on  an  Amblere  esily  [v.r. 
esely]  she  sat.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xlviii.  298  Belyve 
brought  me  of  J>e  beste  And  made .  my  bedde  full  esyly. 
1562  Act  s  Eliz.  xii.  §  3  Persons  seeking  only  to  live  easily, 
and  to  leave  their  honest  Labour.  1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.L. 
in.  ii.  33Q  The  one  sleepes  easily  because  he  cannot  study. 
Mod.  Tne  patient  rested  much  more  easily  last  night. 

2.  Without  constraint  or  stiffness ;  smoothly, 
freely. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  DeP.  R.  v.  iii,  pis  puppis  [the  hinder 
part  of  the  brain]  is  harde  pat  pe  synewis  of  meuynge  meue 
pe  eseloker  [1535  easelier]  and  pe  soner.  1535  Coverdale 
2  Sa?n.  xx.  8  A  swerde . .  which  wente  easely  out  and  in.  1599 
Shaks.  Much  Ado  v.  i.  159  Sir,  your  wit  ambles  well;  it 
goes  easily.  Mod.  The  window-frame  fits  quite  easily. 

+  3.  Without  hurry;  deliberately,  gradually. 
Also,  calmly,  quietly.  Obs. 

1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  1675  That  through  the  worlde  her 
fame  goo  Esely  and  not  to  faste.  C1400  Destr.  Troy  2208 
When  Priam  hade  his  prologe  preched  to  ende,  Ector  hym 
answarede  esely  and  faire.  c  1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Househ * 


Ord.  (1790)  473  Let  hit  renne  thorugh  esiliche.  1483  Vulg. 
abs  Terentio  7  b,  Bere  esily  thy  harme  &  it  shall  greue  the 
the  lesse.  1611  Tourneur  Ath.  Trag.  11.  iv,  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  way  . .  Lets  easily  walke.  1695  Ld. 
Preston  Boeth.  1.  9  She  reach’d  her  Hand  easily  towards 
my  Breast. 

4.  With  little  exertion,  labour,  or  difficulty. 

^1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  1929  So  great  a  noyse  ..  Men 

myght  hyt  have  herd  esily  to  Rome,  c  1400  Maundev.  xiv. 
160  The  poyntes  [of  these  contrefetes]  wil  breken  lightly, 
and  men  may  esily  pollische  hem.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  1. 
ix.  46  Withoute  the  clerkis.  .lay  persoones  schulen  not  esili 
li^tli  and  anoon  haue  the  dew  vndirstonding  of  Holi  Scrip¬ 
ture.  1538  Starkey  England  11.  ii.  §  12  (1871)  190  By  thys 
mean . .  the  controuersys.  .schold  easelyar  be  pacyfyd.  1550 
Veron  Godly  Saiyngs  (1846)  9  Whyche  thing  we  may  easly 
se  in  the  historyes  of  the  olde  auncyent  Jewes.  1651 
Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  xiv.  65  Nothing  is  more  easily  broken 
than  a  mans  word.  1718  Motteux  Quix.  (1733)  II.  178 
Who  might  easiliest  get  out  of  the  City.  1878  Jevons  Prim. 
Pol.  Econ.  29  It  is  a  . .  better  rule  not  to  put  off  till  to¬ 
morrow  what  we  can  do  more  easily  to-day. 

b.  In  phrases  like  easily  possible,  it  may  easily 
happen.  Also  easily  (=  beyond  question)  first , 
after  L.  facile  princeps. 

1590  Swinburn  Testaments  145  They  are  more  straung, 
nor  easilie  like  to  happen.  1599  •Shaks.  Much  Ado  1.  i.  75. 
1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  <$•  Selv.  96  We  name,  .things  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  they  oftenest  or  easiliest  do  seem  to  us  to  be. 
1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus  xlix.  6  He  as  easily  last  among 
the  poets  As  thou  surely  the  first  among  the  pleaders. 
1883  W.  Blaikie  in  Harper's  Mag.  Nov.  907/1  Harvard  has 
.  .easily  the  finest  gymnasium  in  the  world. 

5.  With  little  resistance  or  reluctance. 

1649  Milton  Eikon.  Wks.  1738  I.  392  The  House  of  Peers 
.  .gave,  .easily  [their  consent].  1656  Ridgley Pract.  Physic 
56  If  it  come  from  the  Brain  it  [a  Catarrh]  afflicteth  easily, 
long  and  continually.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  153  r  4  Youth 
catches  Distempers  more  easily  [than  Age].  1715  Desagu- 
liers  Fires  Inipr.  38  They  easily  bear  with  the  smothering 
Heat  of  Stoves.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  W.  (1840)  24,1  had 
too  easily,  and,  I  may  say,  too  weakly,  put  that  to  the  vote. 
1871  Tennyson  Last  Tourn.  401  [He]  had  thought  He 
loved  her.  .wedded  easily  But  left  her  all  as  easily. 

+  6.  Preceded  by  but :  In  a  listless  or  indifferent 
manner ;  hence,  in  a  trifling  degree  ;  with  poor 
success  ;  indifferently,  meanly,  poorly.  Obs. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  29  Some  peple  endowed  with  worldly 
goodes,..can  not  depart  but  easily  withe  finaunce.  1476 
Sir  J.  Paston  in  Lett.  776  III.  162  The  Frenshe  Kynge 
cheryssheth  hyr  [Queen  Margaret]  butteaselye.  1519  Hor- 
man  Vulg.  j6  Some  nonnys  kepe  theyr  virginite  but  easely. 
Ibid.  34  For  lacke  of  tethe  I  cham  my  meate  but  easily.  1536 
Reined.  Sedition  16  Can  they  here  goddis  lawes,  ye  though 
they  be  but  easily  preached,  and  not  abhorre  sedition  . .  ? 

7.  (Made)  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easy. 

1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  11.  75  The  staires  . .  are  so  easily 
made,  that  one  may  go  them  vp  and  downe  a  hors-backe. 

Easiness  (rzines).  [f.  Easy  4-  -ness.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  Easy  (in  any  of  its  senses). 

1.  Freedom  from  discomfort  or  anxiety. 

1691  Ray  Creation ,  The  rest  and  easiness  we  enjoy  when 
asleep. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  easy  in  attitude,  be¬ 
haviour,  style,  etc. 

1567  Drant  Horace's  De  Arte  Poet.  A  j,  I  followe  flowinge 
easynes,  my  style  is  cleardy  marde.  1742  Richardson 
Pamela  III.  343  Her  Easiness  of  Behaviour  makes  him 
secure  of  acceptance,  aijgi  Wesley  Wks.  (1830)  XIII. 
378  Perspicuity,  purity,  propriety,  strength  and  easiness, 
constitute  a  good  style.  1841  D’Israeli  Amen.  Lit.  (1867) 
551  Virgil  . .  wanting  much  of  that  natural  easiness  of  wit 
that  Ovid  had. 

3.  Indolence,  carelessness,  indifference. 

1581  Sidney  Def  Poesie  (Arb.)  49  They  are  full  of  very 
idle  easines.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  i.  75.  1699  T.  C[ockman] 
Tally's  Offices  (1706)  207  Ruin’d  by  his  Easiness  and 
Neglect.  1825  Honlston  Tracts  I.  xxx.  3  There  was  no 
reason  for  deferring  it,  but  only  just  his  easiness. 

4.  The  quality  of  not  being  difficult  or  burden¬ 
some  ;  facility. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  lvii.  (1495)  *72  Many  and 
dyuerse  boones  ben  in  the  body  and  that  for  . .  easynesse  of 
mouynge.  1581  Marbeck  Bk.  of  Notes  727  No  man  ..should 
with  too  much  easinesse  be  promoted  without  witnesses. 
1602  Shaks.  Ham.  iii.  iv.  ^  166  Refraine  to  night  And 
that  shall  lend  a  kinde  of  easinesse  To  the  next  abstinence. 
1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Countr.  Farm  320  The  easinesse  of 
the  purchase  makes  the  profit  so  much  the  greater.  1800 
Stuart  in  Wellingtons  Disp.  (1877)  575  Besides  easiness 
of  conquest,  they  would  find  wealth. 

5.  The  quality  of  not  being  harsh  or  exacting ; 
gentleness,  indulgence,  kindness. 

1483  Vulg.  abs  Terentio  20  a,  To  holde  chylder  vndir  wyth 
shame  &  gentillnes  sofnes  or  esynes.  1611  Beaum.  &  Fl. 
Maids  Trag.  iv.  i,  Do  you  raise  mirth  out  of  my  easi¬ 
ness?  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  iv.  xliv.  347  The  Easinesse 
of  our  Saviour,  in  bearing  with  offences,  etc.  1748  Butler 
Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  304  That  easiness  of  temper,  which  . . 
is  expressed  by  the  word  good-humour.  1862  Trench 
Mirac.  xxiii.  344  Behind  a  seeming  severity  lurks  the  real 
love,  while  under  the  mask  of  greater  easiness  selfishness 
lies  hid. 

+  6.  The  quality  of  being  easily  influenced;  in 
bad  sense,  credulity  ;  want  of  firmness,  fickleness. 

a  1619  Daniel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  35  The  King,  .work¬ 
ing  vpon  the  easinesse  of  his  youth,  and  ambition.  1674 
Ch.  <5-  Court  of  Rome  12  Persons . .  who  practised  upon  their 
easiness.  1705  Stanhope  Paraphr.  II.  496  The  Envy  and 
Spight  of  the  Chief  Priests  and  Pharisees,  The  Easiness  and 
Fury  of  the  Common  People,  a  1797  H.  W alpole  Mem.  Geo. 
II,  (1847)  III.  vii.  174  All  made  advantage  of  English  easi¬ 
ness  and  dissipation. 

Easing  (Dzitj),  vbl.  sbA  [f.  Ease  v.  +  -ingU] 
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EASTER. 


The  action  of  the  verb  Ease.  Mostly  gemndial. 
Also  f  easing-chair,  a  nightstool. 

1580  Hollyband  Freas.Fr .  Fong,  Allegeance ,  an  easing 
or  succouring.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  IV.  11.  ii.  179  For  easing 
me  of  the  carriage.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  757  The  Staying 
and  Easing  of  the  Tooth-ach.  1627  Capt.  Smith  Seaman's 
Gram.  xi.  54  The  easing  of  her  Masts  and  Shrouds,  for 
some  ships  will  saile  much  better  when  they  are  slacke. 
1718  Hickes  &  Nelson  J.  Kettlewell  11.  §  40.  149  The 
Easing  and  Pleasing  many  of  his  Poor  Subjects.  1771  Smol¬ 
lett  Humph.  Cl.  III.  3  Oct.,  The  doctor,  .found  Frogmore 
enthroned  on  an  easing-chair.  1823  P.  Nicholson  Pract. 
Build.  195  The  taking  away  of  an  angle  . .  of  the  rail . .  is 
called  by  workmen  the  easings  of  the  rail.  1875  ‘  Stone¬ 
henge  '  Brit.  Sports  11.  vm.  ii.  §  1.  649  Easing  and  starting 
are  of  course  the  exact  opposites  of  each  other. 

Easing  (rziq),  vbl.  sb .2  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms : 

5  esyng,  9  dial,  yeazin,  6-  easing,  [contracted 
form  of  Eavesing.]  =  Eavesing  2.  Also  in  comb., 
as  easing-drops ,  -sparrow. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  1522  Euen  als  }?e  esynges  3ode  ouer 
be  J>e  costez.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  117  An  Esynge,  domic  ilium, 
tectum.  1580  North  Plutarch  597  He.  .lay  without  doors, 
under  the  easing  of  the  House.  1611  Manchester  Court 
Leet  Rec.  (1885)  II.  267  Anoyed  by  the  water  wch  cometh 
from  the  easinge  of  the  howse.  1781  J.  Hutton  Four  Caves 
Gloss.  (E.  D.  §.),  Easings,  eaves.  1857  J.  Scholes  Jaunt 
2 1  in  Lane.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  See  yo,  Tim,  hoo  sed  to  me, 
iv  ther  is  nah  o  felley  peeorcht  on  th’  yeazin’s  wi'  o  choilt 
in  his  arms.  1881  Leicestersh.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Easings , 
eaves,  more  particularly  the  eaves  of  a  stack  or  rick. 

Easing  (?‘zig),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Ease  v.  +  -ing2.] 
That  eases. 

a  1665  J.  Goodwin  Filled  w.  Spirit  (1867)  39  He  did  it 
upon  lightening  and  easing  circumstances. 

Easki,  early  variant  of  Ask. 

•j*  Easle.  dial.  Also  1  ysle,  4  his-,  huys- 
seles,  5  iselle,  isyl,  ysyle,  6  Sc.  isill,  8-9  Sc. 
aizle.  [OE.  ysle  (app.  wk.  fem.),  cogn.  w.  ON. 
usli  wk.  masc.,  embers,  perh.  f.  Aryan  root  *cus 
to  bum,  whence  L.  ur-ere.  The  mod.  forms  easle 
(17th  c.  ?z’l),  aizle,  are  phonetically  anomalous.] 
Hot  ashes  or  cinders  ;  see  quot. 

a  1000  Caedmon’s  Gen.  2553  (Gr.)  Bearwas  wurdon  to  ascan 
and  to  yslan.  a  1000  /Klfric  Foe.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  146 
Fauilla,  ysle.  c  1325  Gloss.  IV.  de  Biblesw.  in  W right  Voc. 
171  De falemetches,  from  hiseles  [v.r.  huysseles].  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  266  Isyl  of  fyr e,  fauilla.  c  1483  Cath.  Angl., 
Aisell fa-villa,  orasperke.  1313  Douglas  ACneis  x.  i.  125 
Had  sytten  still,  amang  the  assys  cauld  And  lattyr  isillys  of 
thar  kynd  cuntre.  1691  Ray  N.  C.  J-Vds.  Pref.  4  (E._  D.  S.) 
We  in  Essex  use  Easles  for  the  hot  embers  (or  as  it  were 
burning  coals)  of  straw  only.  1785  Burns  H allcnueen  xiii, 
She  fuff’t  her  pipe  wi’  sic  a  lunt . .  An  aizle  brunt  Her  braw 
new  worset  apron.  1874  N.  4-  Q.  10  Oct.  290  So  as  to 
receive  and  enclose  the  falling  aizle,  as  well  as  the  wax  or 
tallow  of  the  candle. 

Hence  f  easle-eake,  a  cake  baked  in  the  ashes. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  261  Isylkake,  or  chesekake,  or  eykake 
bakyne  vndyr  askys. 

tEasse.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  9  ease.  An 
earthworm. 

1591  Percivall  Sp.  Diet.,  Lombriz,  an  easse,  an  earth 
worme.  1598  Florio,  Lumbrici,  little  easses  or  earth- 
wormes.  Mod.  Devonsh.  Dial.,  Eases ,  worms. 

Ea’ssel,  Ctdv,  Sc.  Also  easel,  eissel.  [f. 
East  ;  the  mode  of  formation  is  obscure.]  East¬ 
ward,  easterly.  Hence  eassel-gate,  -ward. 

1810  Hogg  Brozvnie  o/Bodsb.  I.  12  (Jam.)  The  wind  being 
eissel.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  i,  ‘  O,  if  ye  get  to  eassel  and 
wesael  again,  I  am  undone.’  1816  —  Aniiq.  I.  vii.  162 
‘Weize  yoursell  a  wee  easel-ward.’  1829  —  Guy  M.  note 
v,  Dandie  Eassil-gate,  Dandie  Wassail-gate  . .  had  their 
names  from  living  eastward  and  westward  in  the  street  of 
the  village. 

Ea’ssin,  v.  Sc.  Also  easten,  eieen,  -sen. 
[?repr.  OE.  *ccxnian,  *a’hsnian,  f.  oxan-,*ohsan-, 
Ox  ;  cf.  ON.  kyr  yxna  ‘a  cow  in  heat’  (Vigf.).] 
a.  Of  a  cow :  To  desire  the  male.  b.  pig.  To 
desire  strongly.  Hence  Eisning’  vbl.  sb. 

1661  Act  Chas.  II,  vii.  183  (Jam.)  Fiftie  sex  calves,  which 
within  three  years,  .would  have  eicened.  1715  Pennecuik 
Tweeddale  15  (Jam.!  The  country  people  call  this  plant  . . 
Eastning  wort,  which  they  affirm  makes  cows  come  to  hull- 
ing.  a  1774  Fergusson  Poems  (1789)  II.  42  (Jam.)  Ye’ll 
weet  mony  a  drouthy  mou’.  That’s  lang  a  eisning  gane  for 
you,  Withouten  fill,  O’  dribles  frae  the  gude  brown  cow. 

East  (zst),  adv.,  sb.  and  a.  Forms  :  a.  1  Eastan 
{Nor thumb,  easta),  3-4  esten.  /3.  1-2  6ast,  2-5 
est,  3  eest,  (4  yeast),  4-5  este,  4-6  easte,  eest, 

6  Sc.  eist,  3-  east.  [repr.  two  distinct  forms  in 
OE.,  both  of  which  occur  only  as  adv.  or  in  com¬ 
position.  (i)OE.  eastan  —  OS.  6stan{a  (Du.  oost ), 
OHG.  ostana,  (MHG.  ostenie,  mod.  G.  osten), 
ON.  austan  OTeut.  *aus-to-n$  ‘  from  the  east 

f.  base  *aus-  dawn  (found  in  L.  aurora  :—*ausosa, 
Lith.  auszrtl, Skr.  ushas  dawn,Gr.  avpiov:— *avaptov 
morning)  +  double  suffix,  as  in  OE.  hin-da-n  from 
behind.  (2)  OE.  last,  in  compounds  repr.  OTeut. 
*aus-/o-  (see  above),  but  as  adv.  perh.  shortened 
from  *  taster  ‘toward  the  east’  =  OS.,  OHG. 
bstar  (Du.  ooster-  in  compounds),  ON.  austr  advbs. 

OTeut.  *aus-tr-,  f.  *aus-  +  suffix,  as  in  OE.  hin¬ 
der  backwards ;  cf.  ON.  austr  sb.  masc.  (gen. 
austrs),  Goth.  *A ustragutSs  Ostrogoths.  A  trace  of 
the  lost  OE.  *easter  appears  in  the  adj.  (compar.) 
easterra  more  easterly ;  also  in  certain  place-names, 


as  Eastoregc,  Eastry ;  cf.  ‘  Alduulfus  rex  Estrang- 
lorum  ’  Baida  H.  E.  iv.  xvii. 

As  a  nautical  term  the  Eng.  word  has  been  adopted  into 
Romanic  langs.:  Fr.,  It.  est,  Sp.,  Pg.  este,  Pg.  also  leste. ] 

A.  adv. 

j- 1.  1.  [repr.  OE.  eastan.]  From  the  east.  Also 
in  OE.  bi  eastan,  ME.  hi  esten  eastward  ;  sometimes 
as  prep,  with  dat.  =  eastward  of.  Comb,  eastan- 
wind :  see  East-wind. 

c  893  K.  /Elfred  Oros.  1.  i.  §  12  Be  eastan  Rine  sindon  East- 
francan.  a  1000  Caedmon's  Gen.  806  (Gr.)  Jif  wind  cymb 
westan  o55e  eastan.  a  122.5  Ancr.  I\.  232  ‘Bihold,’  eweo 
[he]  bi  esten.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Citron.  Langt.  (1725)  5 
Crete  taliage  laidne  heron  bi  Esten. 

II.  [repr.  OE.  east.'] 

2.  With  reference  to  motion  or  position  :  In  the 
direction  of  the  part  of  the  horizon  where  the  sun 
rises.  More  definitely  :  In  the  direction  of  that 
point  of  the  horizon  which  is  90°  to  the  right  of 
the  north  point ;  also  dice  ( \full )  east. 

c  890  K.  Alfred  Bseda  1.  iii.  (Bosw.)  Daet  ealond  on  Wiht 
is  i>ritti£es  mila  lang  east  and  west,  a  1000  Boeih.  Metr. 
xiii.  59  (Gr.)  Sio  sunne  . .  norS  eft  and  east  Eldum  o5ewe5. 
c.  1200  Ormin  7270  We  sae3henn  aest  in  ure  lond  J?iss  newe 
kingess  sterrne.  1250  Lay.  23223  Ferden  heo  aest  ferden 
heo  west.  1473  Warkw.  Chron.  (1830)  22  It  [a  comet] 
arose  ester  and  ester,  till  it  arose  full  este.  1526  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  35  b,  Where  it  weneth  to  go  eest, 
it  gothe  west.  1562  J.  Heywood  Prov.  <$•  Epigr.  (1867)  41 
Alwaie  the  longe  east  the  shorter  west.  1611  Bible  Gen. 
xiii.  11  Lot  iourneyed  East.  1828  J.  H.  Moore  Pract . 
Navig.  (ed.  20)  144  If  the  place  be  any  distance  east  or 
west  of  Greenwich.  1832  Act  2  <$•  3  Will.  IV,  lxiv.  Sched. 
O.  38  A  straight  line  drawn  due  east  to  a  point  one  hundred 
yards  distant. 

b.  About  east :  in  U.  S.  slang  ‘  regularly  in 
proper  style,  as  it  should  be. 

a  i860  H.  Bigelow  Lett,  in  Family  Comp.  (Bartlett),  I 
did  walk  into  the  beef  and  'taters  and  things  about  east. 
1864  Lowell  Biglow  P.  Wks.  (1879)  23x  To  find  out  what 
was  about  east  and  to  shape  his  course  accordingly. 

3.  quaswA  Preceded  by  prep  .from,  on,  etc. 

c  1200  Ormin  11258  All  J>iss  middellaerd  iss  ec  O  fowwre  da- 
less  dseledd  Onn  Est,  o  Wesst,  o  Su)>,  o  Nor)?,  a  1240 
Sawles  Warde  in  Cott.  Horn.  265  As  swifte  as  \>e  sunne  gleam 
\>e  scheot  from  est  into  west,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2212  Fra 
est  he  broght  a  felauscap  vnto  )?e  feld  of  sennar. 

B.  sb. 

1.  subst.  use  of  A.  2.  The  portion  of  the  horizon 
or  of  the  sky  near  the  place  of  the  sun’s  rising. 
More  definitely,  that  one  of  the  cardinal  points 
near  which  the  sun  rises. 

c  1180  Newminster  Car tul.  (1878)  118  Versus  le  Est.  <71300 
St.  Brandan  35  Towards  than  Est  so  fur  we  wende.  1340 
Ayenb.  124  Sle^e  :  hit  were]?  wyj>  J>et  yeast  be  porueynge 
aye  j>e  perils,  c  1440  Promp.  Pam>.  143  Est,  oriens.  1535 
Coverdale  Ezek.  viii.  16  Fyue  and  twenty  men.  .turned. . 
their  faces  towarde  the  easte.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Adov. 
iii.  27  The  gentle  day.  .Dapples  the  drowsie  East  with  spots 
of  grey.  1655  H.  Vaughan  Silex  Scint.  1.  65  Herbs  sleep 
unto  the  East.  1732  Pope  Ep.  Cobharn  64  The  Wind  just 
shifted  from  the  East.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  xcv,  And 
East  and  West . .  Mixt  their  dim  lights  . .  To  broaden  into 
boundless  day. 

b.  To  the  east  (of) ;  (situated)  in  an  eastward 
direction  (from). 

1778  Robertson  Hist,  Amer.  I.  431  If  the  countries,  .had 
been  situate  to  the  east  of  those  whose  longitude  mariners 
had  ascertained.  Mod,  Barking  is  7  miles  to  the  east  of 
London. 

2.  The  eastern  part  of  the  world,  the  orient ; 
the  eastern  part  of  a  country,  district,  or  town. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3384  pai  held  . .  \>e  landes  pat  war  til- 
ward  pe  est.  ^1380  Wyclif  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  339  pre 
kingis  camen  afer  out  of  pe  eest.  1482  Caxton  Chron.  Eng. 
xxii.  21  The  real  weyfrom  the  eest  in  to  the  west  was  called 
watling  strete.  1535  Coverdale  Ezek.  xxv.  4,  I  will  de- 
lyuer  yJ  to  the  people  of  the  east.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  3 
Where  the  gorgeous  East.  .Showrs  on  her  Kings  Barbaric 
Pearl.  1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  vi.  §  27  There  was  a  general 
expectation  in  the  east  of  a  Messiah.  1853  Robertson 
Serm.  Ser.  iii.  iii.  (1872)  38  In  the  same  East,  men  take  off 
their  sandals  in  devotion. 

3.  =  East-wind. 

a  1763  Shenstone  Elegies  xx.  12  Where  the  sharp  east  for 
ever  . .  blows.  1785  Cowper  Fask  iv.  363  The  unhealthful 
East,  That,  .searches  every  bone  Of  the  infirm.  1864  Bry¬ 
ant  Return  of  Birds  iv,  The  blustering  East  shall  blow. 

C.  as  adj.  That  is  situated  in  or  adjacent  to  the 
eastern  part  of  anything  ;  that  is  towards  the  east ; 
oriental,  easterly.  Formerly  often  used  where 
eastern  would  now  generally  be  preferred. 

The  adjectival  use  of  the  word  arises  from  the  analysis  of 
compounds  like  OE.  last-dtel  (see  D.  i),  the  first  element  of 
which,  having  a  virtually  adjectival  force,  came  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  separable  word. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  5  [Christ]  rad  in  et  fan  est  }ete  fere 
burh.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1810)  2  Temese  by  the  Est  syde. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  11395  A  folk.  .Wonnand  be  he  est  occean. 
C1400  Maundev.  xiv.  156  Ethiope  is  departed.. in  the  Est 
partie,  and  in  the  Meridionelle  partie.  1413  Lydg.  Pylgr. 
Sowle  v.  xiv.  81  The  sonne.  .hastyd  hym  vpward  toward  the 
eest  oryson.  1593  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  iv.  xi,  The  East  and 
West  Churches.  1642  Fuller  Holy  Prof.  St.  iii.  vii.  167 
An  East  window  welcomes  the  infant  beams  of  the  Sun. 
169J  Evelyn  Compl.  Card.  I.  30  There  are  four  sorts  of 
Expositions,  the  East,  the  West,  the  South  and  the  North. 

D.  In  Combination. 

1.  Combined  with  sb.,  as  in  +  east-deal,  eastern 
part ;  feast-half  [cf.  ON.  austr -halff\,  eastern  or 


easterly  side  ;  f  East-man  (see  quot.)  ;  east-sea, 
a  sea  on  the  east  side  of  a  country,  or  in  an  eastern 
region  of  the  world ;  formerly  also  as  the  proper 
name  of  the  Baltic  [=  Ger.  Ostsee],  See  also 
East-country,  -end,  -land,  -wind,  Estriche. 
(The  combs,  of  this  class  still  in  use  are  now 
commonly  written  without  hyphen,  and  east  re¬ 
garded  as  an  adj.) 

ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  ii.  2  We  ^e-sawon  hys  steorran  on 
*east-daele.  c  1200  Ormin  16400  jEstdale  off  all  piss  werelld 
iss  Anatole  3ehatenn.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cii[i].  12  How 
mikle  estdel  stand  westdel  fra.  898  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  894 
Daem  monnum  pe  on  *east  healfe  paere  e  wicodon.  C1200 
Ormin  34^0  He  sette  a  steorrne  upp  o  pe  lifft .  .Onn  aest  hallf 
off  piss  middellaerd.  c  1400  Destr.  Froy  10581  He  grauntid 
po  grete  a  graunt  for  to  haue  In  the  entre  of  the  est  halfe. 
1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  11.  68  The  Oustmans,  as  one 
would  say  Esterlings  or  *Eastmen,  came  out  of.  .Germanie 
into  Ireland.  <7890  K.  ./Elfred  Bseda  1.  xii,  Fram  *east 
sae  op  waest  sae.  ^1305  St.  Kenelm  18  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862) 
48  Temese  [gop]  into  pe  est  see.  1710  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4669/3 
A  Danish  Frigot  arrived  from  the  East-Sea. 

b.  Prefixed  to  names  of  countries  or  districts, 
usually  with  sense  *  eastern  portion  of .  .  as  in 
East  Germany,  East  Loyidon  ;  often  forming  the 
recognized  name  of  a  political  or  administrative 
division,  as  East  Pmissia,  East  Derbyshire.  Also 
prefixed  to  adjs.  of  territorial  signification,  as  East- 
midland ,  East-central ;  and  to  names  of  peoples, 
as  East- Goths  (—  Ostrogoths ),  East- Franks. 

898  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  894  Norphymbre  ond  Eastengle  haef- 
don  apas  geseald.  1513-75  Diurn.  Occurr.  (1833)  40  Vpoun 
the  xxvj  day  of  September,  the  Homes  wan  eist-Nisbet. 
1561  Daus  tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  196  The  Eastgothes 
&Lumbardes,  obtained  Italy.  1817  Edin.  Rev.  XXIX.  49 
The  East-insular  tribes  have  a  chivalrous  abhorrence  of. . 
personal  abuse.  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  $  It.  I  si.  II.  55 
The  East-Goths  had  a  strongly  monarchical  constitution. 

2.  With  ppl.  adj.,  as  f  east -surprised ;  east- 
bound,  eastward  bound  (chiefly  in  America  of 
railway  traffic). 

1599  Nashe  Lent.  Stuffe  (1871)  29  By  the  proportion  of 
the  east-surprised  Gades.  .diuershave  tried,  .to  configurate 
a  twin-like  image  of  it.  1881  Chicago  Fimes  12  Mar.,  The 
east-bound  express  was  held  at  North  Platte.  1882  Fimes 
22  Mar.  5/3  East  bound  freight  rates. 

3.  East-south-east ,  East-north-east :  the  points 
of  the  compass  distant  22^°  from  due  East ;  East- 
by- South,  East-by-North  :  the  points  distant  11^ 
from  due  East.  Used  as  sb.,  adj.,  and  adv. 

1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Ind.  1.  vi.  (Arb.)  87  An  Eastsouth- 
easte  wynde  arose.  1594  Davis  Seaman  s  Seer.  (1607)  14 
East  and  by  north  raiseth  a  degree  in  sailing  102  leagues 
and  a  mile.  1713  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5141/3  A  Sand  lies  almost 
East  and  by  South,  half  Southerly  from  the  Spurn  Light. 
1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  W.  (1840)84  We.  .then  stood  away 
east,  and  east-by-north.  Ibid.  302  [We]  stood  away,  .east- 
north-east.  Ibid.  335  A  much  larger  river,  .which,  .ran  east- 
by-south  towards  the  sea.  1742W00DR00FE  in  Hanway  Frav. 
(1762)  I.  11.  xxiii.  98  A  light  breeze  springing  up  at  east  south 
east,  we  weighed.  1849  Dana  Geol.  ix.  (1850)  489  The  course 
of  a  fissure  is  east-by-north. 

East  (zst),  v.  [f.  prec.]  a.  intr ,  To  move,  turn, 
or  veer  towards  the  east.  Cf.  Easting  vbl.  sb.  b. 
reft.  To  orientate,  find  out  one’s  true  position. 

1858  O.  Brownson  Wks.  V.  202  He  must  make  many  a 
turning,  .before  he  can  east  himself. 

Ea*st - coumtry.  An  eastern  country:  in 
1 8th  c.  applied  spec,  to  the  region  of  the  Baltic  ; 
cf.  Eastland,  Estriche.  Also  attrib, 

1701  J.  Law  Counc.  Frade  (1751)  141  Since  by  them  they 
will  be  capable  of  receiving  corn  in  the  east-countrys.  1709 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4604/4  Will  be  exposed  to  publick  Sale 
..about  730  Quarters  of  East-Country  Wheat.  1710  Ibid. 
No.  4708/4  Inquire  at  the  Works,  or  Royal  Exchange  East 
Country-Walk  in  Exchange  Time.  1719  W.  Wood  Surv, 
Frade  120  Our  Trade  to  the  East  Indies  and  East  Country 
is  as  free  to  us  as  ever. 

t  Eastee-man. 

1681  E.  Whitaker  Ignoramus  Just.  18  To  turn  Informer, 
Promoter,  or  Eastee-man,  unless  in  case  of  a  Riot,  or  such 
like,  the  Constable  can  do  no  such  thing  but  at  his  own  Peril. 

+  Ea  sten,  a.  Obs.  Forms :  3  aesten,  6  Sc. 
estin.  [f.  East  +  -en  ;  cf.  Northen.  In  quot.  1205 
the  reading  sesteme  (Eastern)  has  been  suggested  ; 
in  quot.  1549  the  word  may  possibly  represent 
OE.  eastan :  see  East.]  a.  Belonging  to  Eastern 
countries ;  b.  Coming  from  the  east ;  easterly. 

c  1205  Lay.  27393  Eorles  and  dukes  eke  of  aestene  weorlde. 
1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  (1872)  61  The  . .  cardinal  vynd  callit 
subsolanus.  .quhilk  the  vulgaris  callis  estin  vynd. 

Ea  st-e*nd.  The  easterly  extremity  of  any¬ 
thing.  In  mod.  use  often  spec.  The  eastern  part 
of  London.  Hence  Ea:st-e*nder,  an  inhabitant 
of  the  East  End. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  893  Se  muj>a  is . .  set  l>aes  miclan  wuda 
east  ende  }>e  we  Andred  hataS.  c  1205  Lay.  28305  pae  wind 
him  gon  wende,  &  stod  of  Jmn  aest  ende.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
1251  Toward  |>e  est  end  of  f>is  dale.  1883  Black  SJiandon 
Bells  xxix,  What  we  are  doing  in  the  East-end.  1884  Pall 
Mall  G.  14  Aug.  11/1  The  stereotyped  East-ender  of 
London.  1886  Ibid.  28  Apr.  1/1  The  East-enders  have 
several  advantages,  .over  the  West-enders. 

Easter  (rstai),  sb}  Forms :  i  (as  pi.)  6astron, 
-un,  -an,  -u,  -o,  Northumb.  6astro,  6ostro, 
6ostru  ;  (as  sing.)  6 astro,  Northumb.  6ostro ; 
genit.  (as  pi.)  eastreno,  -ana,  eastra ;  (as  sing.) 
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EASTERN. 


Eastran,  Northumb.  6astres,  6ostres;  2  eastran, 
eastren,  3,  5  eastre,  3-6  esterne,  4-6  ester,  (4 
hestern),  5  aster(e,  estren(e,  eesterne,  estryn, 

6  estur,  6-  easter.  [OE.  eastre  wk.  fem.  =  OHG. 
Sstara  ;  more  freq.  in  plural  east r on,  corresponding 
to  OHG.  Sstoron  (MHG.,  mod.G.  ostern  pi.)  ;  the 
strong  forms  occas.  appearing  seem  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  combining  form  Castor-,  Bseda 
Temp .  Rat.  xv.  derives  the  word  from  Eostre 
(Northumb.  spelling  of  Eastre'),  the  name  of  a 
goddess  whose  festival  was  celebrated  at  the  vernal 
equinox ;  her  name  (:—OTeut.  *ausirSn -  cogn.  w. 
Skr.  usrd  dawn;  see  East)  shows  that  she  was 
originally  the  dawn-goddess.] 

1.  One  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  Christian 
Church,  commemorating  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  corresponding  to  the  Jewish  passover,  the  name 
of  which  it  bears  in  most  of  the  European  langs. 
(Gr.  7 ra(rxd,  ad.  Heb.  pesah ,  L.  pascha ,  Fr.  Pdques , 
It.  Pasqua,  Sp.  Pascua ,  Du.  pask).  According  to* 
the  modem  rule  it  is  observed  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  calendar  full  moon — i.e.  ‘not  the  actual  full 
moon,  but  the  14th  day  of  the  calendar  moon’  (Bp. 
Butcher) — which  happens  on  or  next  after  21  March. 
In  ordinary  language  Easter  is  often  applied  to  the 
entire  week  commencing  with  Easter  Sunday. 

C890  K.  Alfred  Baeda  v.  xxi.  Ic  8as  tide  Eastrena 
ecelice  healdan  wille.  £1050  Ags.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker 
471  Phase ,  eastran.  <11123  O .  E.  Chron .  an.  1101  Heold 
se  cyng  Heanrig  his  hired  . .  to  Eastran  on  Winceastre. 
c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  101  pe  J?re  dage  biforen  estre 
[ben]  cleped  swidages.  c  1250  Gen.  «$•  Ex.  3288  Bor-of  in 
esterne  be  we  wunen  Seuene  siSes  to  funt  cumen.  c  1300 
St.  Brandan  148  Ther  }e  shulle  this  Ester  beo.  1389  in 
Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  35  pe  soneday  fourtnythe  after  esterne. 
c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  785  pis  miracle  was  pus  . .  y  do,  In 
pe  Astere  nexste  after  hurre  body  dyenge.  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  143  Eesterne,  Pascha.  1450-1530  Myrr.  Our  Ladye 
278  From  passyon  Sonday  tyl  Esterne.  1480  Caxton  Chron. 
Eng.  ccxxxiii.  254  The  clergye  . .  wold  not  graunte  vnto 
Estre  next  comyng.  1593  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  iv.  xi,  Keep¬ 
ing  the  feast  of  Easter  on  the  same  day  the  Jews  kept 
theirs.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  11.  55  The  Springtime,  wherein 
the  Feast  of  Easter,  .was  celebrated.  1782  Priestley  Cor¬ 
rupt.  Chr.  II.  viii.  1 29  The  first  . .  festival  . .  that  was  ob¬ 
served  ...was  Easter.  1837  Howitt  Rur.  Life  vi.  iv.  (1862) 
432  Easter  was  the  great  festival  of  the  Church. 

f  2.  The  Jewish  passover.  Obs. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  67  Haelend  cwom  syx  dagum  aer  Iudea 
eastrum.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  xiv.  1  /Efter  twam  da- 
gum  wasron  eastron.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  ix. 
xxxi.  (1495)  366  Ester  is  callyd  in  Ebrewe  Phase,  that  is 
passynge  other  passage.  1535  Coverdale  Ezek.  xlv.  21 
Vpon  ye  xiiij.  daye  of  the  first  moneth  ye  shal  kepe  Easter. 
1563  Homilies  11.  Whitsunday  1.  (1859)  453  Easter,  a  great, 
and  solemne  feast  among  the  Jewes.  1611  Bible  Acts 
xii.  4  Intending  after  Easter  to  bring  him  foorth. 

3.  Comb,  and  attrib. 

a.  Obvious  combinations  :  in  sense  1,  as  easter - 
festival ,  -gambols,  - holidays ,  - lamb  (see  also  b), 

- morning ,  +  -morrow,  J*  -pence,  -Sunday  {-Monday, 
- Tuesday ,  etc.),  -tide,  - time ,  -week. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  133  On  Eester  mone* 
dai.  1460  in  Pol.  Rel.  <5*  L.  Poems  (1866)  249  He  ros  on 
estryn  morwe.  C1440  Gesta  Rom.  lxii.  266  (Add.  MS.)  Our 
Lord  Jhesu  Crist,  the  whiche  many  desire  for  to  norisshe, 
and  namly  in  Esterne  tyme.  14..  Prose  St.  Brandan 
(Percy)  39  A  place  lyke  Paradyse  wherein  they  shold  kepe 
theyr  Eestertyde.  1517  Torkington  Pilgr.  (1884)  66  Ther 
we  a  bode.  .Ester  evyn,  Ester  Day,  And  also  Ester  mun- 
day . .  Ester  Tewysday.  .we  Departyd.  1676  Marvell  Mr. 
Smirke  Wks.  1875  IV.  n  [Some]  would  . .  have  ventur’d 
their  coffer-farthing,  yea  their  Easter-pence  by  advance. 
1722  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6052/1  The  Easter- II olidays  having 
passed.  1815  Scott  Ld.  of  Isles  111.  xxviii,  How  there  the 
Easter  gambols  pass.  1826  in  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  II.  193 
The  house-lambs  and  the  early  Easter-lambs.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  6  Apr.  5/2  The  weather  this  Eastertide  is  bright. 

b.  Special  combs.,  as  easter-book,  an  account- 
book  for  recording  easter -dues;  easter -dues, 
money  payable  at  Easter  to  the  parson  of  a  parish 
by  the  parishioners  ;  easter-eggs,  eggs  painted 
in  bright  colours,  which  it  was  (and,  by  a  partial 
revival,  still  is)  customary  to  present  to  friends  at 
Easter  (=  Pace-eggs);  easter-eve,  f-even,  the 
evening,  and  hence  the  day,  before  Easter-Sunday ; 
+  easter-lamb,  the  paschal  lamb ;  easter-offer- 
ing  —  easter  -  dues ;  formerly  also  used  for  the 
paschal  sacrifice  ;  +  easter-supper,  the  passover  ; 
easter-taper  [L.  cereus  paschalis\  a  taper  used  in 
church  ceremonies  at  Easter.  Also  Easter-day. 

1546  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  10  Item  the  *Easter  Booke 
communibus  Annis,  lxvjj.  viij<Y.  1642  Fuller  Holy  $  Prof. 
St.  111.  xxv.  229  Necessity  will,  .make  him  study  his  Easter- 
book  more  then  all  other  Writers.  1825  Hone  Every-day  Bk. 
I.  426  *  Easter  Eggs,  .pass  about  at  Easter  week  under  the 
name  of pask ,  paste ,  or  pace  eggs,  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  95 
On  *estereuen  gon  abuten  j?e  fantston.  1594  Hooker  Eccl. 
Pol.  v.  (1617)  391  That  one  Sabboth  or  Saturday  which  falleth 
out  to  bee  the  Easter-eue.  1598  Hakluyt  Voy.  I.  66  Vpon 
Easter  even  we  were  called  vnto  the  tent.  1535  Coverdale  i 
Esdr.  vii.  10  They  that  came  out  of  captiuyte,  kylled  the 
*easter  lam  be.  1587  Golding  De  Mornay  xxx.  481  Jesus  the 
true  Easterlamb.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  339  Iosue 
offredepe* Ester  offrynge.  1818  Bentham  Ch.  Eng.  422  Were 
it  only  by  Easter-offerings.  1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par. 
RIark  xiv.  15  There  prepare  you  for  vs  our  *easter  souper. 


1848  Secret  Soc.  Mid.  Ages  361  The  bone,  .he  had  filled  with 
the  wax  of  an  *Easter-taper,  and  with  incense.  1818  Cruise 
Digest  II.  477  The  fine  levied,  .in  *Easter  term  1697. 

Raster,  sbi1  dial.  Forms:  6  astire,  9  ester, 
7-  easter.  See  also  Astre.  [a.  OF.  aistre,  astre 
(mod.F.  dtre)  hearth.]  (See  quot.) 

1541  Schole-house  of  Women  in  Hazlitt  E.  P.  P.  IV.  129 
Bad  her  take  the  pot.  .set  it  abooue  upon  the  astire.  1674 
Ray  H.  C.  Wds.,  Easter ,  the  back  of  the  chimney  or  chim¬ 
ney  stock.  1848  A.  B.  Leicestershire  Wds.,  Ester,  back  of 
the  fire-place.  *  My  hay.  .is  as  black  as  the  Ester/ 

+  Ea  ster,  a.  Obs.  Also  4  ester,  6  Sc.  eister. 
[perh.  comparative  of  East  a.  (OE.  had  casterra) ; 
possibly  suggested  by  Du.  ooster-  in  compounds.] 
Nearest  the  east ;  eastern  (part  of  a  country,  a 
building,  etc.).  Also  in  comb.,  as  easter-board. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (1865)  I.  257  Boemya  is  pe  firste 
prouince  of  pat  ester  Germania.  1513-75  Diurn.  Occurr. 
(1833)  29  James  Colvillis  sone  [was  restoirit]  to  his  landis  of 
eister  Weymes.  1591  Harington  tr.  Ariosto's  Orl.  Fur. 
xxiii.  vi,  The  dawning  brake,  and  all  the  Easter  parts  were 
full  of  light.  1622  R.  Hawkins  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  117 
This  bay  is  all  sandie  and  cleane  ground  on  the  easter  part. 
Ibid.  135  One  evening,  being  calme,  and  a  goodly  cleare  in 
the  easter-boord,  I  willed  our  anchor  to  be  weyed.  1708 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4430/4  The  Town  of  Anstnither-Easter.  1777 
Watson  Philip  II  (1793)  I.  x.  448  Covering  it  from  north  to 
south,  that  is.  from  the  Easter  to  the  Wester  Scheld,  with 
water.  1816  Scott  Old  Mold.  x,  He’s  keeping  guard  o’er 
Milnwood  in  the  easter  round  of  the  tower. 

Ea  ster  -  da*y.  For  forms  see  Easter.  [OE. 
eastor-dseg,  f.  castor-  combining  form  of  e'astron, 
Easter  ;  some  of  the  ME.  and  early  mod.  forms 
are  f.  the  genit.  or  nom.]  Easter  Sunday. 

C1175  Lamb.  Horn.  45  Uwilc  sunne-dei  is  to  locan  alswa 
ester  dei.  C1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  61  Forte  pene  puresdai 
biforen  estrene  dai.  Ibid.  99  pis  dai  is  cleped  estre  dai. 
1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  xxxi.  (1495)  367  Eester 
daye  is  tyme  of  gladnesse.  1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  (1835) 
180  On  .esterne  day  next  fohvyng.  1480  Caxton  Descr.  Brit. 
29  He  helde  vnlawfully  esterday.  1517  Torkington  Pilgr. 
(1884)  53  He  sawe.  .Criste  rysen  vpon  Estern  Day.  <11641 
Suckling  Ballad  Wedding  Poems  (1648)  38  No  sun  upon 
an  Easter  day  Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

Eastering,  ppl.  a.  rare.  [?  f.  Easter  a.  + 
-ing  2  ;  cf.  westering .]  Shifting  eastward. 

1876  Morris  Sigurd  in.  202  As  the  eastering  wind  shall 
lead. 

+  Ea'sterling.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [app.  f.  Easter 

a.  +  -ling,  prob.  after  Du.  oosterling. 

The  word  seems  not  to  have  been  found  as  Eng.  before 
16th  c.  In  Anglo-French  and  Anglo-Lat.  sterling's,  ester- 
ling{us  appear  in  the  13th  c.,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  ‘ster¬ 
ling  penny’  or  ‘pennyweight’  (cf.  librae  sterilensium ,  sten- 
lensis  monetae  in  Ordericus  Vitalis,  a  1142)^  in  Matt.  Paris 
moneta  esterlingorum  seems  to  mean  ‘  the  coinage  of  sterling 
pennies  ’,  not  ‘  the  coin  of  the  easterlings  ’ ;  nor  do  AF.  phrases 
like  ‘vint  soutz  desterlings’,  ‘  cinkaunte  mars  desterlings’ 
show  that  esterlings  was  understood  to  be  the  name  of  a 
people.  The  antiquaries  of  the  16th  and  17th  c.,  however, 
assumed  that  the  *  esterling  ’  was  so  called  as  having  been 
coined  by  the  Easterlings  or  Hanse  merchants  ;  hence  they 
use  easter  ling  money  as  a  transl.  of  moneta  esterlingorum , 
etc.  See  Sterling.] 

A  native  of  the  east. 

1.  spec.  A  native  of  eastern  Germany  or  the 
Baltic  coasts  ;  chiefly  applied  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Hanse  towns. 

1534  Wriothesley  Chron.  (1875)  I.  24  Alis  Gray,  and 
Wolfe,  an  Esterlinge.  1538  Leland  Itin.  VI.  57  Many 
Esterlinges  were  buried  there.  1598  Hakluyt  Voy.  I.  6 
Witland  is  apperteining  to  the  Easterlings.  1611  Speed 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xvii.  (1632)  878.  1668  Child  Disc.  Trade 
(ed.  4)  127  The  Danes,  Swedes,  Holsteiners,  and  all  Easter¬ 
lings,  who. .  import . .  Eastern  Commodities.  1662  Fuller 
Worthies  1.  xxiii.  67  The  High-Dutch  of  the  Hans  Towns 
.  .(known  by  the  name  of  Easterlings).  1771  Goldsm.  Hist. 
Eng.  1.  251  The  city  of  Wexford,  and  the  two  adjoining  dis¬ 
tricts  . .  were  then  in  possession  of  the  Easterlings. 

b.  attrib.  Easterling  money  :  see  etymology. 

1605  Camden  Rem.  (1657)  184  Money  coined  in  the  East 

parts  of  Germany  . .  was  called  Easterling  money.  1641 
Ternies  de  la  Ley  176  Guilhalda  Teutonicorum  is  used  for 
the  fraternity  of  Easterling  Merchants  in  London  called  the 
Stilyard.  1677  Yarranton  Eng.  Improv.  145  A  Tax  being 
laid  upon  these  Easterling  Clothes.  1871  J.  C.  Adams  in 
C.  Davies  Metr.  Syst.  111.  112  The  Rochelle  and  easterling 
pound  was  therefore  the  same. 

c.  A  ship  of  Germany  or  the  Baltic  countries. 

1563  Mirr.  Mag.,  Hastings  xxi.  3  At  hand  whole  fleet  of 

easterlynges.  1633  T.  Stafford  Pac.  Hib.  xi.  (1821)  593 
The  ships  that  were  descryed  being  a  Fleet  of  Easterlings. 

d.  [transl.  Anglo-L.  esterlingus.’]  The  weight 
of  the  easterling  or  sterling  penny  ;  a  penny-weight, 

of  an  ounce. 

1605  Camden  Rem.  (1637)  185  In  a  pound  there  ought  to 
be  eleven  ounces,  two  Easterlings  and  one  ferling,  and  the 
other  allay. 

2.  gen .  An  inhabitant  of  an  eastern  country  or 
district;  also,  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Church,  arch. 

1561  Daus  tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  279  b,  In..  1215 
he  [Pope  Innocent  III]  helde  a  generall  counsell  in  Late- 
rane,  wherin  warre  was  declared  agaynst  the  Easterlinges. 
1565  Calfhill  Ansiu.  Treat.  Crosse  (1846)  156  John,  the 
legate  of  the  Easterlings,  brought  forth  another  reason. 
1577  Eden  &  Willes  Hist .  Trav.  230  b,  The  farre  South 
asterlynges  doe  know  this  parte  of  Europe  by  no  other 
name  then  Portugall.  1609  Holland  A  mm.  Marcell.  xxxi. 
xvi.  431  The.  .regiment  of  Easterlings  [Orientalis turma i.e. 
Saracenomm ]  got  the  upper  hand.  1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt. 
Exemp.  hi.  xv.  84  It  was  a  custome  of  the  Easterlings,  and 
of  the  Roman  Empire  generally.  1688  Bp.  Parker  Reasons 
Abrog.  Test  107  Mahomet  gives  them  that  name  of  Zabn, 


because  they  lay  Eastward  from  Arabia,  for  so  the  Word 
signifies  Easterlings.  1816  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  III.  19  Of 
all  the  Easterlings,  the  Persians  are  the  worst.  1855  Kings¬ 
ley  Weslw.  Ho.  (1861)  4  One  west  country  man  can  fight 
two  easterlings.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  II.  in.  124 
With  Easterlings  and  his  own  country-folk  they  dealt. 

3.  See  quot. 

1802  G.  Montagu  Ornith.  Diet.  (1833)  161  Easterling ,  a 
name  for  the  Smew. 

+  Easterly,  aP  Obs.  [f.  Easter  sb.  +  -ly1.] 
Pertaining  to  Easter  or  to  the  passover. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  ii.  42  Hy  foron  to  hierusalem  to 
)>am  easterlican  freolse.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  89  Das  fifti 
da3es  fram  pan  esterliche  deie  beo(5  alle  ihal^ode  to  ane 
herunge.  1450-1530  Myrr.  Our  Ladye  135  Pryncypally 
amongest  these  estirnly  solempnytes. 

Easterly  (f*st3ili),  a.%  and  adv.  [?  f.  Easter  a. 
+  -ly  ;  cf.  Du.  oosterlijk  in  same  sense.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Situated  towards  the  east. 

1548  Thomas  Ital.  Gram.,  Orientale,  easterlie.  1609  Dou- 
land  Ornith.  Microl.  87,  I  would  have  the  Easterly  Franci 
to  follow  the  best  manner.  1655  Moufet  &  Bennet  Health's 
Improv.  (1746)  85  Easterly  Towns  . .  are  more  wholesome 
than  the  westerly.  1751  Percival  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII. 
218  Condate  being  placed  in  the  road  to  Mediolanum  shews 
it  to  be  easterly  of  Chester.  1869  Dunkin  Midn.  Sky  43 
The  most  easterly  part  of  this  constellation. 

2.  Coming  from  the  east :  chiefly  of  the  wind, 
rarely  of  merchandise. 

1559  Morwyng  Evonym.  399  Then  kepe  by  itself  an  unce 
of  easterly  saffron  well  beaten.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  662 
Cold  and  Easterly  Winds.  1772  Dk.  Richmond  in  Burke's 
Corr.  (1844)  I.  399  Going  to  Uppark  in  this  easterly  wind, 
has  made  me  quite  ill.  1816  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  $  Art 
II.  43  The  wind  in  the  Atlantic,  .is  almost  always  easterly. 

B.  adv.  In  an  eastern  position  or  direction.  Of 
the  wind:  From  the  east,  or  a  point  nearly  east. 

163s  Brereton  Trav.  (1844)  77  During  this  time  the  wind 
stood  most  easterly.  1691  Loud.  Gaz.  2640/3  It  blew  hard 
Easterly.  1691  Ray  Creation  11.(1701)195  To  them  that  live 
more  easterly.  1820  Scott  Monast.  iii,  To  get  into  the 
little  valley  of  Glendearg  he  had  to  proceed  easterly. 

Easter-ma'giant,  ma  ngiant.  dial.  In 
Cumberland,  the  green  tops  of  Bistort  (L.  Polygo¬ 
num  Bistorta )  which  are  eaten  (Britten  and  H.). 

+  Eastermost,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Easter  a.  +  -most, 
in  place  of  the  earlier  Eastmost  ;  cf.  bettermosl, 
uppermost,  etc.  Now  superseded  by  Eastern¬ 
most.]  Most  easterly;  situated  farthest  to  the  east. 

1555  Eden  Decades  IV.  Ind.  (Arb.)  381  The  eastermost 
tree  is  the  hyghest.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  11.  287  The 
.  .Easter-most  Hils  of  Tyre.  1704  Collect.  Voy.  <§-  Trav.  III. 
51/2 The  bigger  Island,  .is  the  Eastermost.  1832  J.  C.  Hare 
in  Philological  Museum  1.  175  The  eastermost  Pelasgian 
country  on  the  Propontis. 

Eastern  (z-starn),  a.  and  sb.  Forms  :  1  eas- 
terne,  3  estrin,  4estren,  estern(e,  6-7  easterne, 
7-  eastern.  [OE.  easterne  =  OS.  Sstroni,  OHG. 
bstrSni  (wind),  ON.  austroenn :  —  OTeut.  *aus- 
trbnjo-,  f.  *austr -  East  ;  for  the  suffix  bnjo-  (?  =  L. 
-anew)  cf.  northern,  southern,  western .] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  east  side  of  the 
world,  to  countries  in  the  East,  or  to  the  empire 
of  the  East ;  dwelling  in  the  East ;  Oriental. 
Eastern  Church  :  the  great  communion  otherwise 
called  the  Greek  Church.  Eastern  question :  a 
general  term  for  the  political  problems  relating  to 
Eastern  Europe. 

a  1000  Ags.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  228  Eoi  magi,  easterne 
tungelwitegan.  a  1300  CTtrsor  M.  11388  A  prophet  of  estrin- 
land,  hight  balaam,  crafti  and  bald.  1593  Hooker  Eccl. 
Pol.  iv.  xi,  His  desire  was  that  of  the  two  the  Easterne 
Church  should  rather  yield.  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  y  Cl.  v.  ii. 
311  Oh  Easterne  Starre._  1732  Pope  Ess.  Man  11.  27  As 
Eastern  priests  in  giddy  circles  run.  1872  Morley  Voltaire 
(1886)  82  The  simple  political  conception  of  an  eastern  tale, 
a  good-tempered  despot  with  a  sage  vizier. 

2.  Lying  towards  the  east;  having  a  position 
relatively  east ;  facing  eastward. 

1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  iii.  ii.  42  He  [the  sun]  fires  theprowd 
tops  of  the  Easterne  Pines.  1667  Milton  P .  L.  iv.  541  I  he 
eastern  Gate  of  Paradise,  a  1719  Addison  (J.),  The  eastern 
end  of  the  isle  rises  up  in  precipices.  1841  W.  Spalding 
Italy  <$•  It.  1st.  II.  18  The  greatest  names  of  the  church  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  found  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  empire. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  §  11.  74  A  pale  light  now  overspread 
the  eastern  sky. 

b.  Having  an  eastward  direction,  rare, 
a  1719  Addison  (J.),  A  ship  at  sea  has  no  certain  method  in 
either  her  eastern  or  western  voyages. 

3.  Of  the  wind  :  Blowing  from  the  east.  poet. 

a  1000  Csdmon’s  Gen.  315  (Gr.)  Bonne  _cym5  on  uhtan 
easterne  wind.  i59°  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  iii.  ii  142  Fan  d  with 
the  Easterne  winde.  1762  Falconer  Shipwr.  1.  (R.)  When 
eastern  breezes  yet  enervate  rise.  1842  Tennyson  Audley 
Crt.  52  She  was  sharper  than  an  eastern  wind. 

B.  sb.  a.  An  inhabitant  of  the  East;  an 
oriental,  b.  A  member  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

c  1000  zElfric  Job (Th waite)  167  (Bosw.)  Se  wer  waes  sw(3e 
mtere  betwux  eallum  eastemum.  1862  J.  Gadsby  in  Spur¬ 
geon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxix.  136  Mostof  the  easterns  shed  tears 
much  more  copiously  than  the  people  of  Europe.  1863  Pusey 
Truth  Eng.  Ch.  60  S.  Meletius  remained  in  the  communion 
of  the  Easterns.  1884  Graphic  4  Oct.  360/2  These  degene¬ 
rate  Easterns,  who  . .  rush  at  and  devour  French  novels  of 
the  lowest  type. 

Hence  Ea  sterner  (U.  S.),  an  inhabitant  ol  one 
of  the  eastern  or  New  England  states. 
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1864  Lowell  Biglow  P.  Wks.  (1879)  246  One  hears  such 
not  seldom  among  us  Easterners. 

Easternly  (f’Stajnli),  a.  &  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly.] 
f  A.  adj.  Situated  to  the  eastward,  or  on  the 
east  side  ;  of  the  wind,  blowing  from  the  east ; 
=  Easterly.  Obs. 

1594  Blundevil  Exerc.  viii.  (ed.  7)  790  You  shall  easily 
draw  the  Easternly  Meridians.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World 

I.  39  These  hottest  regions  of  the  world,  .are  refreshed  with 
a  daily  gale  of  Easternely  wind.  1688  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
2325/1  Volhinia,  the  most  Easternly  Province  of  Lithuania. 

B.  adv.  f  a.  In  an  eastern  position  {obs.).  b.  In 
an  eastern  manner ;  after  the  fashion  of  the  Easterns 
{rare). 

1765  Michell  in  Phil.  Trans.  LV.  76  Somewhere  about 
the  place  D,  a  little  less  easternly  than  the  point  of  the 
sand.  1883  Athenaeum  9  June  724/1  Men  who  know  nothing 
of  the  East . .  and  cannot  think  easternly. 

Easternmost  (rstainmast,  -incest),  a.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -most  ;  cf.  Eastekmost,  Eastmost.] 
Situated  farthest  to  the  east ;  also  (j nonce-use ),  of 
a  character  most  essentially  oriental. 

1830  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  (1875)  II.  111.  xli.  418  The  species 
are  most  numerous  in  the  Easternmost  islands.  1859  Smiles 
Stephenson  51  The  railway  . .  crosses  this  road  close  by  the 
easternmost  end  of  the  cottage.  1861  Stanley  East.  Ch.  i. 
(1869)  5  Easternmost  of  all  the  Eastern  Churches,  eastern¬ 
most  in  thought  and  custom  always,  and  easternmost  in 
situation  also.  1884  Law  Rep.  XIII.  Queen’s  B.  675  The 
defendants’  colliery  is  the  easternmost  in  the  group. 

t  Ea  st  I'ndia.  Obs.  exc.  attrib.  Formerly 
used  ={The)  East  Indies.  East  India  Company. 
a  company  formed  for  carrying  on  an  East  Indian 
trade,  especially  the  English  company  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  1600,  and  described  in  its  charter  as  ‘The 
Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the 
East  Indies’,  which  from  1773  exercised  political 
power  in  the  East,  and  had  the  chief  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  Hindostan,  till 
1858,  when  the  government  was  assumed  by  the 
Crown.  East  India  fly,  an  East  Indian  species 
of  Cantharis  or  blister-fly ;  East  Indiaman,  a 
ship  of  large  tonnage  engaged  in  the  East  India 
trade. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  187, 1  account  so  farre  of  East 
India,  as  is  from  eighteene  degrees  north. .  to  .  .Cape  Corn- 
rein.  1655  E.  Terry  (title),  A  Voyage  to  East  India. 
a  1691  Boyle  Wks.  VI.  192  (R.)  Our  own  eight  East  India 
ships  . .  are  all  safe  in  our  harbours.  1703  I.ond.  Gaz. 
No.  3980/4  Lost  a  New  East-India  Company’s  Bond  . .  for 
150/.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  31  F2  A  Boatswain  of  an 
East-India  Man.  1809  R.  Langford  Introd.  Trade  49  The 
East  India  Company  was  incorporated  about.  .1600.  1844 

Ld.  Brougham  Brit.  Const,  xx.  (1862)  395  The  crew  of  a 
West  Indiaman  or  an  East  Indiaman. 

b.  In  Anglo-Indian  use  sometimes  attrib.  = 

Eurasian. 

1831  Asiatic  Jrnl.  New  Ser.  VI.  11.  106  Some  elaborate 
speeches .  .were  delivered  by  members  of  the  East-India 
community. 

East  I  ndian,  a.  and  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -an.] 

A.  as  adj.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  East  Indies. 

1553  Eden  Treat.  Nesu  Ind.  (Arb.)  8  The  Ilandes  of 

Molucca  situate  in  the  mayne  Easte  Indian  Sea.  1601  Hol¬ 
land  Pliny  I.  105  From  the  coast  of  the  East  Indian  sea. 

2.  In  Anglo-Indian  use  ;  =  Eurasian  a. 

1831  Asiatic  Jrnl.  New  Ser.  VI.  11.  106  The  Calcutta 
East-Indian  petition.  1849  Calcutta  Rev.  XI.  74  The  pre¬ 
sent  situation  and  prospects  of  the  East-Indian  body. 

B.  as  sb.  A  Eurasian. 

1831  Asiatic  Jrnl.  New  Ser.  VI.  11. 106  A  meeting  of  East- 
Indians  took  place  at  the  Town  Hall.  1849  Calcutta  Rev. 
XI.  74  The  East-Indians  obtained  the  privilege  of  sitting 
on  the.  .Juries. 

East  I  ndies.  A  geographical  term,  in¬ 
cluding  Hindostan,  Further  India,  and  the  islands 
beyond.  Opposed  to  the  West  Indies  or  Central 
American  islands. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  1.  iii.  79  They  shall  be  my  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  I  will  trade  to  them  both,  a  1667 
Cowley  Mistr.  (1710)  I.  82  Mine  her  fair  East-Indies  were 
above.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  252  The  East  Indies  include 
also  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Easting  (rstig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  East  +  -ini;1.] 

1.  Naut.  ‘  The  course  made  good,  or  gained  to 
the  eastward’  (Adm.  Smyth). 

1628  Digby  V oy.  Medit.  (1868)  91  For  easting  and  westing, 
great  diligence  is  required  not  to  fall  into  error.  1684 
Bucaniers  Amer.  n.  (1698)  169  My  whole  easting  I  reckoned 
to  be  now  677  Leagues  and  4  of  a  league.  1748  Anson  Voy. 

II.  iv.  (ed.  4)  233  Without  hailing  in  for  the  main  to  secure 
our  easting.  1781  Blagden  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXI.  339  We 
. .  made  some  easting  to  keep  clear  of  the  dangerous  shoals. 
1802  Playfair  Illustr.  Hutton.  The.  230  To  compute  from 
the  observed  bearings  the  amount  of  all  the  . .  easting  or 
westing,  i860  L.  Bilton  in  Merc.  Mar.  Mag.  VII.  289,  I 
ran  down  my  easting  in  38°  S. 

2.  An  approach  to  an  easterly  direction  ;  a  slop¬ 
ing  or  veering  eastwards.  Of  a  wind  or  ocean 
current :  A  shifting  eastward  of  the  point  of  origin; 
easterly  direction. 

1855  Maury  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  vii.  §  344  That  diurnal  rota¬ 
tion  does  impart  easting  to  these  winds  there  is  no  doubt. 
1862  Dana_  Man.  Geol.  539  In  Maine  the  courses  [of  the 
rock-groovings]  have  an  unusual  amount  of  easting.  1865 
Pall  Mall  G.  25  Aug.  1 1/1  This  very  gregcilc  . .  has  there 
[at  Malta]  decided  easting  in  it,  and  may  well  have  blown 
St.  Paul  from  Crete  thither. 


3.  Of  a  heavenly  body  :  The  reaching  the  eastern 
point  of  its  apparent  daily  path. 

1883  Proctor  Gt.  Pyramid  iii.  139  The  easting,  southing, 
westing,  and  northing  of  heavenly  bodies. 

Eastland  (rstland).  [f.  East  +  Land.] 

1.  a.  gen.  An  eastern  country  or  district.  Now 
only  poet,  +  b.  spec,  (in  I4th~i  7th  c.)  :  The  lands 
bordering  on  the  Baltic. 

c  iooo  /Llfric  Gen.  xxix.  1  Witodlice  J>a  he  [Jacob]  com  to 
)>aem  eastlanae.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  534  Wittiest  ha  weren 
of  alle  he  meistres  J?mt  weren  in  estlonde.  c  1325  St.  Kenelm 
43  Of  westsex  &  of  humberlond ;  &  of  estlond.  1382  Wyclif 
Gen.  xxix.  1  Jacob  thanne  forth  goon,  cam  into  the  est 
loond.  15..  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  (1814)357 
Mr.  Normand  Galloway  ..  was  in  the  eastland.  [1870 
Morris  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  185  And  emeralds  from  far 
east  lands  brought.] 

2.  attrib. 

1379  Mem.  R ipon (Surtees)  III.  102  Et  in  iiij  Estlandborde 
[/.  e.  planks  from  Norway]  emp.  ad  ponend.  subtus  le  Table 
.  .i2i?.  1580  Invent.  (1815)  301  (Jam.)  Item,  in  the  chalmer  of 
deis  ane  stand  bed  of  eistland  tymmer  with  ruf  and  pannell 
of  the  same,  a  1618  Raleigh  Inv.  Shipping  10  South  part  of 
the  Baltick,  or  Eastland  Sea.  1668  Child  Disc.  Trade 
(ed.  4)  127  The  Eastland  and  Norway  Merchants,  who  affirm 
. .  their  Trade  is  much  declined  since  the  passing  the  Act  of 
Navigation.  1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New  Invent,  p.  xix, 
Would,  .send  a  great  deal  of  Money  for  Eastland  Firr.  1703 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3880/4  Two  of  the  Convoys  to  our  homeward- 
bound  Eastland  Fleet.  1727  W.  Mather  Vug.  Man's  Comp. 
410  The  Eastland  Company . .  enjoying  by  their  charter . .  the 
Trade  of.  .Norway,  Sweedland,  Poland.  1734  Watts  Reliq. 
Juv.  (1789)  184  Phronimus,  a  considerable  east-land  mer¬ 
chant.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  iii.  408  How  goes  it  then, 
With  him — thy  kinsman,  mid  the  Eastland  men  1 

Hence  +  Ea  stlanclish  a.,  obs. 

1605  Verstegan  Dec.  Intell.  Ep.  Ded.,  High,  Low,  and 
Eastlandish  Teutonicke. 

Ea’stling,  a.,  -lings,  adv.  Sc.  In  8  east- 
lin,  -lins.  [f.  East  +  -ling,  with  adverbial  geni¬ 
tive  -s.  Cf.  Backlings.] 

A.  adj.  Of  the  wind  :  Easterly.  B.  adv.  In  an 
easterly  direction. 

1725  Ramsay  Gentle  Sheph.  I.  ii.  This  [elm]  shields  the 
other  frae  the  eastlin  blast.  1768  Ross  Helenore  58  (Jam.) 
Ay  hading  eastlins,  as  the  ground  did  fa’.  1789  Burns  Let. 
J.  Tennant  7  This  blae  eastlin  wind. 

Eastmost  (rstmsst,  -memst),  a.  Also  6  Sc. 
eistmest.  [OE.  had  eastmest  adj.,  superl.  f.  East 
adv.  +  -m-,  -st,  suffixes  (see  -most)  ;  but  continuity 
is  not  proved,  and  the  word  was  prob.  formed 
afresh  at  a  later  period.]  That  is  most  easterly  in 
position.  Now  poet.  ;  see  Easternmost. 

1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  201  The  eistmest  part  of 
Britane  to  the  se.  1587  Wills  $  Inv.  N.  C.  (i860)  II.  306 
The  eastmoste  bed,  next  to  the  windowe,  in  the  hye 
chamber.  1727  A.  Hamilton  New  Acc.  E.  Ind.  I.  viii.  75 
Bassora  is  the  eastmost  City  . .  in  the  Turkish  Dominions. 
1825  Ld.  Cockburn  Mem.  i.  2  My  father  purchased  the 
eastmost  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  Meadows.  1870 
Morris  Earthly  Par.  II.  iii.  12  Up  the  eastmost  of  the 
beech-slopes  brown  He  turned. 

Eastre,  var.  Easter  sb}  &  2,  also  of  Estre,  Obs. 

Eastward  (Tstward),  adv.  and  a.  [f.  East  + 
-ward  ;  OE.  had  easteweard{e  adv.,  eastanweard 
adj.,  but  the  mod.  adj.  is  probably  merely  a  use  of 
the  adv.]  A.  adv. 

1.  Towards  the  east;  in  an  eastern  direction: 
a.  of  motion. 

959  Chart.  Edgar  in  Cod.  Dipl.  VI.  8  Donon  to  holan  die 
east  waerde.  1297  R.  Glouc.  41  pis  Picardes  [>enne  wende 
for/  Estward  euer  faste.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  11.  133  Alle 
jiat  han  wel  y-wroght  wenden  J>ey  shulle  Estwarde  to 
heuene.  c  1440  York  Myst.  xxviii.  18  Whedir  is  he  walked, 
Estewarde  or  weste?  1553  Eden  Treat.  Nesu  Ind.  (Arb.)  9 
Sayling  Eastward  by  the  coastes  of  Aphrica.  1611  Bible 

I  Kings  xvii.  3  Get  thee  hence,  and  turne  thee  Eastward. 
1722  De  Foe  Plague  (1840)  16  The  plague  . .  began  now  to 
come  eastward.  1816  Playfair  Nat.  Phil.  II.  155  Ten  of 
the  stars  have  motions  eastward,  peculiar  to  themselves. 

b.  of  position,  bearing,  or  aspect.  Also  in 
comb.,  as  eastwai'd-looking. 

aiooo  Boct/i.  Metr.  xvi.  18  (Gr.)  J?onan  08  Indeas  easte- 
wearde.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  1.  14  Esteward  ich  byhulde 
after  be  sonne.  1535  Coverdale  Ezek .  xl.  10  The  chambers 
of  the  dore  eastwarde,  were  threon  eueryside.  1611  Bible 
Gen.  xiii.  14  Looke  ..  Northward,  and  Southward,  and 
Eastward,  and  Westward.  1878  Black  Green  Past.  ii. 

II  The  eastward-looking  branches  of  the  great  elms. 

2.  quasi-jA 

1695  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3099/3  The  17th  arrived  the  Smirna 
Factor,  .from  the  Eastward.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  W. 
(1840)  318  It  might,  .empty  itself  to  the  Eastward.  1828  J. 
H.  Moore  Pract.  Navig.  230  If  a  ship  has  been  sailing  to 
the  eastward. 

B.  adj.  That  moves  or  looks  eastward. 

824  Chart.  Ecgberht  in  Cod.  Dipl.  V.  71  Donan  on  rihsc- 
mere  eastanweardne.  C1440  Promp.  Parv.  143  Estwarde, 
orientalis.  1882-3  Schaff  Relig.  Encycl.  II.  903  The., 
eastward  posture  in  prayer.  1885  L'pool  Daily  Post  27 
Mar.  4/7  The  Russians  on  their  side  are  quietly  prosecuting 
an  eastward  concentration. 

Ea-stwardly,  adv.  and  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY1,  -.] 

A.  adv.  a.  In  an  eastern  direction.  b.  Of 
wind  :  From  an  eastern  quarter. 

1667  H.  Oldenburg  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  421  Another 
people,  not  far  from  these,  Eastwardly,  of  a  Dwarfish 
Stature.  1747  Dobbs  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  474  Behring 
sailed.. to  the  Isles  of  Japon,  and  from  thence  Eastwardly 
50  German  miles.  1791  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  100  There 


is  a  breeze  eastwardly.  1807  Vancouver  Agric.  Dei'on 
(1813)  46  Continuing  eastwardly  along  the  coast. 

B.  adj .  a.  That  has  an  eastern  direction,  b. 
Of  the  wind  :  That  blows  from  the  east. 

1791  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  68  The  wind  was  eastwardly. 
1805  Flinders  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVI.  258  The  eastwardly 
winds  appearing  to  have  set  in.  1870  Proctor  Other  Worlds 
iv.  108  nott'j  Higher  iatitudes  where  the  earth’s  eastwardly 
motion  is  less.  1883  —  in  Knowledge  20  July  41/2  The  body 
at  P  is  carried  eastward  by  the  eastwardly  motion  of  G. 

Eastwards  (J’stwaidz),  adv.  [f.  Eastward  + 
-s ;  cf.  backwards,  upwards .]  =  Eastward  adv. 

1517  Torkington  Pilgr.  (1884)  38  The  londe  . .  marcheth 
Estwardis  to  the  kyngdom  of  Araby.  1877  R.  J.  More 
Under  Balkans ,  The  corpse,  .was.  .laid  feet  eastwards. 

Ea'st  wi  nd,  ea’st-wi  nd.  [OE.  easlati- 
wind-,  see  East  A.  i.]  The  wind  blowing  from 
the  east.  In  England  and  in  New  England  proverb¬ 
ially  bleak,  unpleasant,  and  injurious  to  health ; 
hence  often  fig.  In  quots.  from  or  allusions  to 
the  Bible  the  fig.  sense  refers  to  the  scorching 
and  destructive  east  wind  of  Palestine.  Hence 
East-winded  adj. 

c  1000  ./Elfric  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  143  Subsolanus, 
eastenwind.  1398  T  revisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xi.  iii.  (1495) 
386  The  Este  wynde  that  hight  Subsolanus.  1483  Cath. 
A ngl.  1 18  f)e  Estewynde,  eurus.  1535  Coverdale  Ezek . 
xvii.  10  Withered .  .as  soone  as  ye  east  wynde  bloweth.  1649 
R.  Hodges  Plain.  Direct.  4  An  East-winde  may  spoil  a 
nest  of  yong  birds.  1722  De  Foe  Plague  262  It  was  to  no 
more  purpose  to  talk  to  them  than  to  an  East-wind,  i860 
Pusey  Min.  Proph.  75  The  east  wind  in  Palestine,  .is  parch¬ 
ing,  scorching,  destructive  to  vegetation,  oppressive  to  man. 
1864  Lowell  Fireside  Trav.  53  [A  nature]  so  steeped  . .  in 
sunshine  that  the  east  winds  (physical  or  intellectual)  of 
Boston,  .assailed  it  in  vain. 

1873  Miss  Thackeray  Old  Kensington  ii.  9  One  bitter 
east-winded  morning. 

East- wise,  adv .  ( noncc-wd .)  [f.  East  +  -wise.] 
=  Eastward. 

1882  E.  C.  Baber  in  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  Suppl.  Pap.  I.  1.  115 
The  elegant  northward  meander  with  the  graceful  turn 
eastwise  provided  for  it  by  cartographers. 

Easy  {j' ’zi),  a.  and  adv.  Forms  :  3-4  aisie,  -y, 
?eise,  3-5  eese,  -i,  -y,  4-6  esee,  -i(e,  -y(e,  (4 
eisy,  5  eyse,  3eesy,  hesy),  6-8  easie,  -ye,  (9  dial. 
yezzy,  yeasy)  4-  easy.  [a.  OF.  aisie  (mod.  aise), 
pa.  pple.  of  OF.  aiser,  aisier  to  put  at  ease,  whence 
Ease  v.  The  development  of  the  Eng.  senses  has 
been  affected  by  Ease  sb. ;  the  mod.Fr.  uses  of  aise 
may  also  have  had  some  influence.] 

I.  At  ease;  characterized  by  ease  or  freedom 
from  pain  or  constraint. 

1 1.  At  liberty,  having  opportunity  or  means  (to 
do  something).  Cf.  Ease  sb.  1. 

[Possibly  eise  inquot.  1225  may  be  a  distinct  word,  a.  Fr. 
aise  at  ease.] 

yi2oo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  47  Offredde  loc  for  him  .  aise  hie 
aisie  was ;  gif  hie  was  riche  wimman  .  a  lomb.  .gif  hie  was 
poure  two  duue  briddes.  ^1225  Alter.  R.  20  Et  te  one 
psalme  3e  schulen  stonden,  3if  3e  beo<5  eise,  [v.  r.  aise]  &  et 
te  oSer  sitten. 

2.  Of  conditions  or  state  :  Characterized  by  ease 
or  rest ;  comfortable,  luxurious,  quiet. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Wks .  (1880)  166  Worldly  honour  &  aisy  lif. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  117  Esy;  ediosus,  secundus.  1664  Evelyn 
Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  185  You  vie  Happiness  in  a  thousand  easy 
and  sweet  Diversions.  ^1680  Beveridge  Sentt.  (1729)  I. 
123  In  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  things  that  can  make  their 
life  easy,  pleasant  and  happy.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  1.  114 
My  Condition  began  now  to  be.  .much  easier  to  my  mind. 
18..  Mrs.  Browning  Lit.  Mattie  v,  ’Twas  a  green  and 
easy  world  As  she  took  it. 

3.  Of  persons :  Free  from  physical  pain  or  dis¬ 
comfort,  or  from  outward  annoyance  or  burden. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  143  Esy,  Quietus.  1695  Blackmore 
Pr.  Arth.  11.  741  The  sick  grow  easie,  and  the  feeble  strong. 
a  1791  Wesley  Wks.  (1830)  XII.  131  Mr.  W’s  radical  cure 
I  shall  hardly  try,  I  am  very  easy,  and  that  is  enough.  1803 
Med.  Jrnl.  X.  256  Head  easy,  thirst  and  general  indisposi¬ 
tion  continued.  1809  Ibid.  XXL  487  After  an  opiate  he 
became  easier. 

4.  Free  from  constraint  or  stiffness;  chiefly  of 
or  with  reference  to  bodily  posture  or  movements. 
Also  transf.  of  manners  or  behaviour  :  Free  from 
embarrassment  or  awkwardness.  Also  in  phrase, 
Free  and  easy  (see  Free). 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  117  Esy  of  gate;  gracilis.  1656  H. 
More  Antid.  Ath.  (1712)  Gen.  Pref.  17  That  I  might  the 
more  undisturbedly  write  the  easie  Emanations  of  mine  own 
Mind.  1680  Burnet  Rochester  7  His  conversation  was 
easie  and  obliging.  1704  Rowe  Ulyss.  1.  i.  77  Be  easie, 
affable,  familiar,  friendly.  1750  Earl  Shaftesb.  in  Priv. 
Lett.  1  st  Ld.  Malmesbury  I.  77  Handel.. is  quite  easy  in 
his  behaviour.  1821  Scott  Kenilw.  xvi,  Leicester,  bowing 
to  his  rival  with  the  easiest  and  most  graceful  courtesy. 
1837  Ht.  Martineau  Soc.  Amer.  III.  142  He  was  a  most 
friendly  personage,  as  willing  as  he  was  free  and  easy.  1850 
Mrs.  Jameson  Leg.  Monast.  Ord.  (1863)  279  To  an  easy 
graceful  carriage .  .he  added . . great  skill  in  argument. 

b.  of  written  compositions  :  Showing  no  trace 
of  effort ;  smooth,  flowing.  Also  transf.  Of  a 
writer  or  thinker. 

1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  109  T  5  He  sits  with  one  Hand  on 
a  Desk  writing  and  looking  as  it  were  another  way,  like  an 
easy  Writer.  1713  Guardian  No.  15  (1756)  I.  69  As  there 
is  an  easy  mien,  and  easy  dress  . .  so  there  is  an  easy  sort  of 
poetry.  183a  tr.  Sismond's  Ital.  Rep.  vii.  153  The  light, 
elegant,  and  easy  prose  of  his  novels.  1880  L.  Stefhen 
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Pope  iv.  90  He  could  seldom  lay  aside  his  self-consciousness 
sufficiently  to  write  an  easy  letter.  1884  Church  Bacon  ix. 
220  Easy  and  unstudied  as  his  writing  seems,  it  was  . .  the 
result  of  unintermitted  trouble  and  varied  modes  of  working. 

5.  Not  hard  pressed  :  not  hurried,  gentle  ;  said 
of  motion,  a  breeze,  a  fire,  etc.  Also  Naut.,  as 
easy  sail. 

c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  284,  I  saugh  comyng  of  ladyes 
nientene  In  . .  a  ful  esy  paas.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P. 
R.  hi.  xvii.  (Tollem.  MS.),  To  make  j?e  sy3te  perfit  )>is 
)>ingis  be)?  nedful ;  )>e  cause  efficient  . .  and  takynge  hede, 
and  esy  meuynge  [L.  mot  us  mediocris],  Ibid.  xix.  lx.  (1405) 
897  Oximell  is  sodde  on  easy  fyre  and  softe  vnto  it  be  thycke. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  143  Esy,  or  softe,  yn  sterynge,  lentus. 
1607  Topsell  Serpents  795  They  have  a  very  slow  and  easie 
pace.  1671  Milton  P.  R.  i.  120  So  to  the  Coast  of  Jordan  he 
directs  His  easie  steps.  1704  J.  Cuningham  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXV.  1659  Fair  and  serene  weather,  .with  easie  Gales  at  S. 
1716  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5450/2  We  made  an  easie  sail  for  the 
Maese.  1834  Caunter  Orient.  Ann.  i.  2  We  coasted  within 
four  leagues  of  the  land,  under  easy  safl,  with  light  breezes. 
1852  G.  W.  Curtis  JVattd.  in  Syria  1.  i.  8  The  donkeys  are 
like  large  dogs,  and  of  easy  motion.  1867  Smyth  Sailors 
Word-bk,  Easy  draught.  The  same  as  light  draught  of 
water.  Easy  roll.  A  vessel  is  said  to  roll  deep  but  easy, 
when  she  moves  slowly,  and  not  with  quick  jerks. 

b.  Be  easy !  do  not  hurry,  don’t  be  so  eager. 
Now  considered  an  1  Irishism’. 

1746  W.  Thompson  R.  N.  Advoc.  (1757)  2 6  That  Gentleman 
.  .advised  the  said  William  Thompson  to  be  easy  for  a  little 
Time.  1838  J.  Grant  Sk.  Lond .  41  *  Be  aisy,  be  aisy  !  .. 
and  don’t  be  after  killin’  him  quite.’ 

6.  Free  from  mental  anxiety,  care,  or  appre¬ 
hension.  Phrase,  To  make  (a  person)  easy. 

1692  E.  Walker  Epictetus  Mor.  xx,  Manage  the  rest  of 
your  affairs  of  Life  With  easie  Conversation,  void  of  Strife. 
1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  xx.  363,  I  was  perfectly  easy 
as  to  the  security  of  my  effects.  1722  —  Col.  Jack  (1840) 
208,  I  made  her  easy  on  that  point.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit. 
India  II.  iv.  v.  187  Meer  Causim  was  not  easy  upon  the 
prospect  of  a  connexion  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
English.  1885  Sir  J.  Hannen  in  Law  Rep.  10  P.  D.  88  A 
sensitive  girl,  whose  conscience  was  not  easy  on  the  subject. 

7.  Fond  of  ease,  averse  to  taking  pains  or 
thought;  not  strenuous,  indolent;  careless,  thought¬ 
less,  unconcerned ;  =  Easy-going. 

1649  J er.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  11.  §  10.  3  The  easie  softnesses 
of  religious  affections.  1650  —  Holy  Living  ii.  (1727)  §  79 
For  no  easie,  healthful  and  idle  person  was  ever  chaste. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  11.  604  Easy  Sloath.  1724  Watts 
Logic  iv.  i.  (1802)  371  In  this  easy  view  of  things.  1798 
Wordsw.  Old  Cumb.  Beggar  108  The  easy  man  Who  sits 
at  his  own  door, — and  . .  Feeds  in  the  sunshine.  1862 
Stanley  Jew.  Ch.  (1877)  I.  xiii.  251  They  mark  out  for  their 
prey  the  easy  colonists.  1871  Rossetti  Dante  at  Ver.  xvi, 
He’d  meet  them  flushed  with  easy  youth. 

8.  (With  mixed  notion  of  2,  3,  6.)  In  comfort¬ 
able  circumstances,  well  off.  Also  of  i  circum¬ 
stances’,  fortune. 

1701  Col.  Rec .  Penn.  II.  41  To  make  them  and  their  Pos¬ 
terity  easie  in  all  times  to  come.  1708  Swift  Abol.  Chr. 
Wks.  1755  II.  1.  86  Such  a  rent  as,  in  the  modern  form  of 
speech,  would  make  them  easy.  1721  Berkeley  Prev.  Ruin 
Gt.  Brit.  Wks.  III.  206  Men  easy  in  their  fortunes,  and 
unprovoked  by  hardships  of  any  sort.  1726  Butler  Senn. 
vi.  108  One  in  easie  Circumstances.  1783  Burke  Sp.  E. 
Did.  Bill  Wks.  IV.  59  These  plots  and  rebellions ..  are  the 
offspring  of  an  easy  condition,  and  hoarded  riches.  1796 
Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  46  Easy  farmers  display  a  variety 
of  plate.  1857  Edin.  Rev.  July,  The  ‘easy’  classes  will 
contrive  to  furnish  the  governing  classes  of  the  countiy. 
1879  B.  Taylor  Stud.  Germ.  Lit.  160  He  was  in  easy  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

II.  9.  Conducive  to  ease  or  comfort :  chiefly 
of  appliances  for  repose.  See  also  Easy-chair. 

138.  .  Antecrist  in  Todd  3  Treat.  Wyclif  129  j?ei  slepyn  ful 
soft  in  ful  eesi  beddis.  <71400  Rom.  Rose  5609  Though 
he  have  lytel  worldis  goode,  Mete  &  drynke,  &  esy  foode. 
1525  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  lxxviii.  [lxxiv.]  234  Theyr 
lodgynge . .  was  not  so  easye  nor  large  as  thoughe  they  had 
ben  at  Parys.  1855  Bain  Senses  «$■  Ini.  11.  i.  §  19  (1864)  104 
Driven  along  at  a  moderate  speed,  in  an  easy  carriage.  1879 
Walford  Londotiiana  II.  105  An  office  much  sought  after 
as  one  of  those  *  easy  cushions  *  reserved  for  the  repose  of 
men  of  merit  or  favourites  of  the  great. 

+  b.  Advantageous,  affording  convenience,  satis¬ 
factory.  Obs. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst,  (1882)  ii.  126  [A  horse  is]  esy  and  pro- 
phetabyll.  1673  Temple  Observ.  United  Prov.  Wks.  1731 

I.  34  Having  all  one  common  End  of  publick  Good,  they 
come  after  full  Debates  to  easie  Resolutions. 

III.  Causing  little  discomfort  or  obstruction. 
10.  Of  the  means,  method,  or  object  of  an  action  : 

Presenting  few  difficulties  ;  offering  little  resist¬ 
ance.  Const,  inf.  (act.,  less  freq.  pass.)  or  of 
followed  by  sb.  denoting  the  action ;  also  with 
the  nature  of  the  action  contextually  implied  :  of 
books,  language  ;  =  easy  to  read,  understand  ;  of 
the  soil ;  =  easy  to  cultivate,  etc. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  16557  (Trin.)  pei.  .cut  pis  tre  in  two  ;  pei 
fond  hit  good  and  esy  to  dele  wip.  c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880) 
202  pis  pater  noster  pat  is  best  &  most  hesy  of  alle.  15  . . 
Frere  Boye  76  in  Ritson  Anc.  Pop.  P.  38  The  olde  man 
was  easy  to  please.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  m.  xlviii.  385  Vi- 
talba.  .hath  long  branches  ful  of  ioyntes,  easie  to  ploy.  1581 
Charke  in  Confer,  iv.  (1584)  Cc  iij,  The  place  is  easie  Greeke. 
1609  Holland  Livy  xxm.  xiii.  481  Nothing.. is  more  eise 
and  easie  [facilius]  to  be  knowne.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath. 

II.  xviii.  89  From  want  of  understanding  this  easie  truth, 
1674  Brevint  Saul  at  Endor  240  Two  ready  and  easie 
waies  of  procuring.  Atonement^  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  283  Ploughing  is  an  imitative  Toil,  Resembling  Nature 
in  an  easie  Soil.  171a  Addison  Sped.  No.  29X  p  6  This  part 


of  a  critick  is  very  easie  to  succeed  in.  1762-71  H.  Walpole 
Vert ue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  II.  163  note.  Those,  which 
being  in  great  collections  are  most  easy  of  access.  1776 
Adam  Smith  W.  N.  I.  1.  i.  11  Men  are  much  more  likely  to 
discover  easier  . .  methods  of  attaining  any  object.  1823 
Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  xii.  (1865)  314  The  writings  of  Temple 
are,  in  general,  after  this  easy  copy.  1879  Lubbock  Sci. 
Led.  ii.  31  The  colors  and  scents  are  useful  in  making  the 
flowers  more  easy  to  find. 

b.  Of  a  road  :  That  may  be  travelled  without 
discomfort  or  difficulty.  Of  a  slope  :  Gradual, 
not  steep. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  1402  pe  way  of  dede  semes  large 
and  eesy.  1523  Ld.  Berners  E'roiss.  I.ccxxxiv.  328  And  all 
the  other  of  the  Companyons  . .  had  more  easy  passage 
thanne  those  that  passed  the  day  before.  1563  Homilies  11. 
Repentance  11.  (1859)  536  An  easie  and  short  ladder,  whereby 
we  may  climbe.  1596  Spenser  State  Irel.  3  Subdued  the 
people  unto  him,  &  made  easie  way  to  the  settling  of  his 
will.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII ,  iv.  ii.  17  At  last,  with  easie 
Rodes  he  [Wolsey]  came  to  Leicester.  1709  Steele  Tatler 
No.  170  v  6  You  mount  by  six  easy  steps.  1801  Southey 
Thalaba  vn.  xx,  Children  of  Earth, .  .Whom  I  have  guided 
here  By  easier  passage. 

11.  Of  actions  :  Not  difficult ;  to  be  accomplished 
with  little  effort.  Frequently  as  complement  when 
the  subject  is  a  vb.  in  the  inf. ;  =  Eath  i. 

C1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  245  For  drede  of  lettyng  of 
bettre  occupacion  pat  is  more  li^t  or  eisy.  1398  Trevisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  xx.  (1495)  208  In  olde  men  abstynence 
of  meete  is  softe  and  easy.  1538  Starkey  England  iii.  69 
Much  easyar  to  spy  ij  fautys  then  amend  one.  1578  T. 
Procter  Gorg.  Gallery  in  Heliconia  I.  81  As  eese  a  broken 
Syve  Should  holde  the  dropping  rayne.  1626  Bacon  Sylva 
§  57  After  taking  of  somewhat  of  easie  Digestion.  1650 
Hubbert  Pill  Formality  144  You  must  live  after  the  spirit 
.  .and  thats  no  easie  thing  to  do.  1729  Butler  Serin.  Wks. 
1874  II.  128  It  is  as  easy  to  close  the  eyes  of  the  mind  as 
those  of  the  body.  1842  A.  Combe  Physiol.  Digestion  (ed.  4) 
144  The  easier  digestibility  of  animal  food  in  man.  1876 
Mozley  Univ.  Serin,  vii.  151  It  is  of  the  nature  of  habit 
to  make  acts  easier  and  easier.  1878  Morley  Carlyle , 
Crit.  Misc.  196  It  is  easy  to  make  a  solitude  and  call  it 
peace. 

12.  Of  persons  and  their  dispositions  :  Moved 
without  difficulty  to  action  or  belief ;  soon  yield¬ 
ing,  compliant ;  credulous.  Lady  of  easy  virtue  : 
euphemistically  for  an  unchaste  woman. 

1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  11.  iv.  47  Not  a  whit,  Your  lady  being 
so  easy.  1643  Denham  Poems  169  An  easy  ear  deceives, 
and  is  deceiv  d.  1672  Dryden  Conq.  Granada  in.  i,  An 
easie  King  deserves  no  better  Fate.  1697  —  Virg.  VEneid 
11.  261  With  such  Deceits  he  gain’d  their  easie  hearts.  1752 
Young  Brothers  in.  i,  To  which  his  easy  nature,  soon  ap¬ 
peas’d,  Invited  me.  1809  W.  Irving  Knickerb.  v.  i.  <1849) 
263  The  great  city  . .  seemed,  like  some  fair  lady  of  easy 
virtue,  to  lie  open  to  attack,  and  ready  to  yield  to  the  first 
invader.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  1.  258  Juries  were  no 
longer  so  easy  of  belief. 

f  b.  Not  unwilling,  ready.  Const,  inf.  Now  only 
with  passive,  as  easy  to  be  entreated ;  cf.  10.  Obs. 

1653  Holcroft  Procopius  iii.  83  When  men  ignorantly  . . 
do  wrong,  the  wronged  are  to  be  easie  to  grant  pardon. 
1665  Mrs.  Hutchinson  Mem.  Col..  Hutchinson  (1848)  55 
Hutchinson  was  neither  easy  to  believe  it,  nor  frighted  at 
the  example.  1715  Burnet  Own  Times  (1823)  I.  529  He  was 
too  easy  to  enter  into  any  employment  that  might  bring  him 
into  favour.  1738  Wesley  Psalm  cxvi.  5  How  easy  to 
forgive  ! 

13.  That  is  obtained  with  ease,  with  little  effort 
or  sacrifice. 

1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  ii.  641  The  Swain.  .Receives 
his  easy  Food  from  Nature’s  Hand.  Ibid.  iv.  704  A  Fault 
which  easie  Pardon  might  receive,  Were  Lovers  Judges. 
1785  Cowper  Tiroc.  766  Disease  or  comes  not,  or  finds  easy 
cure.  1856  Trevelyan  Macaulay  (1876)  II.  xiv.  463  He 
obtained  an  easy  pardon. 

14.  Of  burdens  or  penalties:  Not  oppressive  or 
painful.  Of  prices  or  conditions ;  Moderate,  not 
burdensome. 

1382  Wyclif  Matt.  xi.  30  My  30c  is  swete,  or  softe,  and  my 
charge  li^t,  or  eisy.  1413  Lydg.  Pylgr.  Sowle  in.  vi.  (1483) 
54  That  hath,  .graunted  the  to  be  purged  with  more  esy 
peynes.  1426  Audelay  Poems  47  Curators  Engeyne  }e  not  to 
3eesy  penans,  ne  to  stray t  algat.  1488-9  Act  4  Hen.  VII ,  ix, 
They  woll  sell  theym  at  none  esier  price.  1557  N.  T.  (Genev.) 
Matt.  xi.  22  It  shalbe  easier  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  at  the  day  of 
judgement,  then  for  you.  1663  Gerbier  Counsel  C  ij  b,  Where 
Marble  is  to  be  had  at  easy  rate,  but  where  Copper  is  very 
dear.  1696  Pepys  Diary  VI.  187  Secure  it  for  me  on  the 
easiest  terms  you  can.  1766  Entick  London  IV.  31  An  easy 
fee  of  one  shilling,  a  X771  Smollett  Love  Elegy  18  And 
bid  the  turf  lie  easy  on  my  breast.  1855  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  IV.  251  He  remained  there  in  easy  confinement.  1879 
Froude  Cxsar  iv.  34  Peace  was  granted  to  him  on  the 
easy  conditions  of  a  nominal  fine. 

t  b.  Of  persons  :  Not  oppressive  or  severe  ;  not 
exacting;  lenient,  gentle;  cf.  12.  In  18  th  c.  also: 
Not  difficult  to  ‘  get  on  ’  with  [cf.  Fr.  aise  d  vivre]. 

c  1325  Body  Sf  Soul  (Laud  MS.)  in  Wright  M apes’  Poems  336 
For  I  [the  body]  the  [the  soul]  so  eise  fond  the[r]fore  couthe 
I  nevere  blinne.  c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  223  He  was  an  esy 
man  to  yeue  penaunce.  1460  Capgrave  Chron.  fi858)  70 
Sche  mad  hir  son  more  esy,  and  sesed  mech  his  persecucion. 
1483  Vulg.  abs  Terentio  30  b,  Faders  shuld  be  esy  ande 
tendyr  anemste  theire  chyldere.  1699  Bentley  Phal.  310 
Pisistratus,  . .  a  generous  and  easie  Governour.  1714  Swift 
Pres.  St.  Affairs  Wks.  1755  II.  1.  221  Supposing,  .that  the 
elector  should  refuse  to  be  . .  easy  with  the  queen  herself. 
1727 —  To  very  yng.  Lady  Wks.  II.  11.  42  A  shrew  from 
Billingsgate  would  be  a  more  easy  and  eligible  com¬ 
panion. 

fl5.  Of  small  ‘  weight’  or  importance,  insigni¬ 
ficant,  slight ;  not  very  good,  indifferent.  So  easy 


birth ,  easy  capacity,  cf.  dial.  ‘ Easy,  idiotic’  (East 
Cornw.  Gloss.).  Obs. 

1468  Sir  J.  Paston  in  Lett.  (1874)  II.  321  Thow. .  I .  .have 
govyn  yow  bot  easy  cause  to  remembyr  me.. yet.. let  me 
not  be  forgotyn.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  78  Holden  vertuous  . . 
though  he  were  descendid  but  of  esie  birthe.  1481  Caxton 
Tulle's  Old  Age  H  j,  Of  so  grete  age  that  he.  .shold  be  of 
easy  power  of  bodily  strength  to  make  werre  ayenst  Car¬ 
thage.  1491  Will  of  Cliff  (Somerset  Ho.),  I  shall  leue  but 
Esy  good.  1519  Horman  Vulg.  147  b,  Easy  agrement  folow- 
eth . .  where  women  be  maried  not  for  loue  but  for  good.  1542 
Udall  Erasm.  Apophth.  (1877)  348  Wine  that  was  but  easie 
and  so-so.  1642  R.  Carpenter  Experiences  11.  vii.  171  Shall 
one  of  us  dirty  creatures,  frowne  and  be  troubled . .  moved 
by  every  small  and  easie  occasion.  1648  Symmons  Vind. 
Charles  /,  101  Though  an  easie  capacity  might  foresee  that 
they  could  do  nothing  by  such  an  enterprize. 

16.  Not  pressing  hardly;  loosely  fitting;  op¬ 
posed  to  tight. 

1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  v.  iii.  50  Is  my  beaver  easier?  1601 
—  All's  Well  v.  iii.  278  This  womans  an  easie  gloue  my 
Lord,  She  goes  off  and  on  at  pleasure.  Mod.  The  coat  is 
an  easy  fit.  An  easy  pair  of  slippers.  The  nut  of  the  screw 
is  a  little  too  easy. 

17.  Comm,  (opposed  to  tight.)  Of  a  commodity: 
Not  much  in  demand  ;  hardly  maintaining  its  price. 
Of  the  state  of  the  market :  Not  characterized  by 
eager  demand  ;  showing  little  firmness  in  prices. 

1888  Standard  7  Apr.  2/8  (Trade  report)  Bacon  is  easier. 
Mod.  The  money-market  is  easy. 

18.  In  Whist.  Honours  easy  :  said  when  the 
1 honours’  are  evenly  divided.  (Merely  colloq. : 
the  technical  phrase  is  1  honours  divided’.) 

1884  Sat.  Rev.  26  July  103  If  we  have  the  worst  of  that, 
honours  are  easy. 

B.  adv.  In  an  easy  manner. 

1.  Without  difficulty.  Chiefly  in  compar.  or 
superl. ;  now  colloq.  or  vulgar. 

1400  in  Pol.  Rel.  <5-  L.  Poems  (1866)  239  For  esye  he  comun 
al  esye  ho  ssuln  wende.  1564  Brief  Exam.  ***b,  This  thyng 
is  easyer  . .  saide  of  you,  then  proued.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q. 

I.  viii.  4  Three  miles  it  might  be  easie  heard.  1600  Shaks. 
Sonn.  cix,  As  easie  might  I  from  my  selfe  depart,  As,  etc. 
1680  Sir  R.  Fii.mer  Patriarcha  iii.  §  12  The  voice  of  a 
multitude  is  easier  heard.  1768-74  Tucker  ft.  Nat.  (1852) 

II.  279  The  good  man  can  easiest  persuade  himself  that  God 
is  good.  1823  Byron  Juan  xiv.  lxxxv,  A  wavering  spirit 
may  be  easier  wreck’d.  1871  Smiles  Charac.  v.  (1876)  134 
All  the  easier  led  away  by  bad  example. 

2.  In  a  very  moderate  degree.  Ohs. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  72  Many  of  the  officers  have  be  hut  esy 
vaileable  to  the  defense  of  youre  countre. 

3.  Not  tightly,  with  freedom  of  movement. 

1710  Steele  Tatler  No.  204  p  2  Fit  as  easie  as  any  Piece 
of  Work.  1820  Keats  St.  Agnes  xii,  The  bolts  full  easy 
slide. 

4.  colloq.  At  a  leisurely  pace,  comfortably,  without 
much  trouble ;  in  a  comfortable  position  (also 
transf.  of  a  ship).  In  phr.  To  take  it  easy,  to  make 
oneself  comfortable,  to  do  no  more  than  one  must ; 
also,  To  let  one  off  easy,  i.e.  with  a  light  penalty. 

1779  Forrest  Voy.  N.  Guinea  13  Which  kept  the  vessel's 
head  to  the  sea,  and  made  her  lie  easy.  1821  Byron  Lett. 
civ.  in  Moore  Life  1833  III.  139  ‘The  two  dozen’  were  with 
the  cat -o’ -nine  tails  ; — the  ‘  let  you  off  easy  ’  was  rather  his 
own  opinion  than  that  of  the  patient.  1850  Mrs.  Stowe 
Uncle  Tonis  C.  xii.  103  Everything  was  going  on  quite 
easy  and  comfortable.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Woni-bk.  s.  v., 
Taking  it  easy.  Neglecting  the  duty.  1885  Illnst.  Lond. 
News  23  May  539/2  Take  my  advice,  and  go  easy  for  a  bit. 

b.  As  word  of  command.  Easy!-,  (move)  gently  ! 
Easy  ahead!-,  (steam)  at  a  moderate  speed!  In 
Boating,  Easy  all !  :  stop  (rowing) !  Hence  as  sb. 
A  short  rest. 

1865  ‘A  Don’  Sketches  fr.  Cambr.  119  Hallo  !  easy  all ! 
Hard  word  there,  Smith  !  what  does  it  mean?  1867  Smyth 
Sailor’s  Word-bk.,  Easy ,  lower  gently.  1883  Mrs.  Bishop 
Sk.  in  Malay  Pen.  v.  in  Leisure  Hour  193/2  ‘  Easy  ahead 
shouts  the.  .captain.  1885  Standard6Mar.3fyTheyreache<l 
Iffley  lock  without  an  easy. 

C.  Comb.  a.  parasynthetic,  as  easy -hearted,  - hu¬ 
moured ,  -priced,  -spirited,  -tempered ;  b.  adver¬ 
bial,  as  easy-borrowed,  -flowing,  -handled,  -held, 
-rising,  -spoken,  -yielding.  Also  Easy-going. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  11.  iv.  187  A  Slaue  whose  *easie  borrowed 
pride  Dwels  in  th'e  fickle  grace  of  her  he  followes.  1839  J. 
Darley  Introd.  Beamn.  <5-  Ft.  Wks.  1839  !•  z5  Fletcher's 
liveliness,  bustle,  his  “easy-flowing  language  . .  are  sure  to 
titillate  a  mixed  audience.  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Dcr.  II.  xxv. 
142  One  of  those  “easy-handled  personages.  1634  Milton 
Comus  164,  I.. wind  me  into  the  “easy -hearted  man,  And 
hug  him  into  snares.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  v.  iii.  139  Her 
“easie  held  imprisonment,  aiyzo  Sheffield  (Dk.  Buckhm.) 
IF/kr.  (1753)  II-  177  Tully,  the  most  “easy-humoured  and 
facetious  man  in  the  world.  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  II. 
xxv.  147  The  easiest-humoured  amateur  of  luxury.  1593 
Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  11.  i.  171  Haue  wrought  the  “easie-melt- 
ing  King,  like  Wax.  1625  K.  Long  tr.  Barclay’s  A  rgenis 
11.  xi.  98  There  were  small  hillocks  upon  an  “easie-rising 
plain.  1633  Ford  Love’s  Sacrif.  11.  iv,  I  was  a  good,  cold, 
“easy-spirited  man.  1865  M.  Arnold  Ess.  Crit.  i.  10  A 
world,  where  most  of  us  are  plain  easy-spoken  people.  1822 
W.  Irving  Braccb.  Halt  iv.  38  Her  ladyship  is  one  of  those 
“easy-tempered  beings,  a  1680  Butler  Rem.  (1759)  XIV.  65 
For  what  does  vast  Wealth  bring,  but  Cheat . .  An  “easy- 
troubled  Life,  and  short  ?  1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wares  1.  clxi, 
And  “easie-yeelding  zeale  was  quickly  caught. 

D.  as  sb. ;  see  B.  4  b. 

+  Ea'sy,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  adj.]  a.  To  make 
easy;  to  facilitate,  b.  To  relieve,  assist. 

1567  Maflet  Gr,  Forest  68  Their  [cranes’]  flight  U  like  a 
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Triangle,  sharpe  at  the  ende,  and  broade  aboue,  and  easied 
therewithall  by  one  another  his  helping.  1551  Recorde 
Cast.  Knowl.  (1556)  51  If  I  myght  see  their  forme  I  shoulde 
be  muche  easyed  in  framynge  it. 

Ea  sy  chai-r,  ea  sy-chair.  A  chairadapted 
for  sitting  or  half  reclining  in  in  an  easy  posture, 
often  furnished  with  arms  and  padded  back. 

1707  Farquhar  Beaux'  Strat.  lv.  i,  Get  my  easie  chair 
down  stairs,  put  the  gentleman  in  it.  1713  Guardian  No. 
131  (17561 II.  188  Immersed  in  the  luxury  of  an  easy-chair. 
1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  371  His  host  was  confined 
by  gout  to  an  easy  chair.  1881  Mrs.  A.  Ellis  Sylvestra 
II.  65  He  sunk,  .into  an  easy-chair,  pipe-and-bottle  life. 

Ea  sy-go  ing,  ppl.  a.  a.  Of  a  horse  :  Having 
an  easy  gait  or  step.  b.  fig.  That  takes  things 
easily  ;  comfort-loving ;  inactive,  indolent. 

1674  Ch.  ff  Court  of  Rome  7  Let  us  suppose  an  easie-going, 
good-natur’d  man.  1837  Thackeray  Ravenswing  iii,  That 
easy-going  cream-coloured  'oss.  1862  Burton  Bk.-hunter 
1.  3  Antiquarianism,  which  used  to  be  an  easy-going  slipshod 
sort  of  pursuit.  1879  Beerbohm  Patagonia  iii.  36  He  is  a 
careless,  easy-going  vagabond,  always  cheerful. 

Hence  Easyg-oingness. 

1879  Mrs.  Houston  Wild  West  34  The  temptation  to 
cheat ..  owing  to  the  easy-goingness  of  his  master.  1881  N. 
Y.  Nation  XXXII.  164  The  good-natured  easygoingness 
of  the  then  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Eat  (ft),  v.  Pa.  t.  ate,  eat  (e%  et,  ft).  Pa. 
pple. eaten  (rt’n).  Forms:  Inf.  1-2  et-,  eat-,  eatt-, 
eotan,  2-4  eat-,eoten,  ete(n,  (2-3  aeten,  4  ethen, 
3-4  hete,  heyt),  4-6  ete,  ette,  (4  eete,  eliyt,  4-5 
eyt(e),  3-7  eate,  6  Sc.  eait,  eit,  6-  eat.  Pa.  1. 1-3 
set,  (2  mat),  2-4  et(t,  4-6  ete,  3-4  at,  (4 hete),  4-5 
eet(te,  6-7  eate,  7-9  eat,  6-  ate.  Pa.  pple.  1-5 
eten,  4-5  ete,  eete(n,  4-6  etin(e,  -un,  -yn,  ettyn, 
6  Sc.  eatin,  eittin,  7-9  eat,  8-9  ate,  7-  eaten. 
[Common  Teut.  and  OE.  etan  str.  vb.  (3rd  sing.  pr. 
ytt,  ictcp,  pa.  t.  1st,  3rd  sing,  se.t,  net,  pi.  mton,  pa. 
pple.  eten)  —  OFris.  ita,  eta,  OS.  etan  (MDu.,  Du. 
eten),  OHG.  ezan,  cszan  (MHG.  ezzen,  mod.  G. 
essen),  ON.  eta  (Sw.  dta,  Da.  dde),  Goth,  itan 
OTeut.  etan = L.  ed-ere,  Gr.  eS -eiv,  Ir.,  Gael,  ith, 
Lith.  ed-,  Skr .ad-.  The  accentuation  of  OE.  MSS. 
shows  that  this  verb  differed,  as  in  Goth,  and  ON., 
from  other  verbs  of  the  same  conjugation  in  having 
a  long  vowel  in  the  pa.  t.  sing,  net,  whence  the 
mod.  eat  (ft)  ;  but  a  form  net,  with  short  vowel, 
must  also  have  existed,  as  is  proved  by  the  ME. 
form  at,  mod.  ate.  The  pronunc.  (et)  is  commonly 
associated  with  the  written  form  ate,  but  perh. 
belongs  rather  to  eat,  with  shortened  vowel  after 
analogy  of  wk.  vbs.  read,  lead,  etc. ;  cf.  dial,  (bet) 
pa.  t.  of  beat .] 

I.  To  consume  for  nutriment. 

1.  trans.  To  take  into  the  mouth  piecemeal,  and 
masticate  and  swallow  as  food  ;  to  consume  as 
food.  Usually  of  solids  only. 

c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  xlix.  [1.]  13  Ah  ic  eotu  flesc  ferra.  c  1000 
Ags.  Gosp.  John  vi.  54  Se  hsefd  ece  lif  j>e  ytt  [1160  Hatton 
et]min  these.  <1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  181  For  fat  }?u  ete 
bat  ich  be  forboden  hadde.  c  1250  Gen.  4  Ex.  337  Sum  3he 
Ser  at,  and  sum  3he  nam,  And  bar  it  to  her  fere  adam.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  (Cott.)922  pou  sal  wit . .  suinc  Win  bat  pou  sal  ete 
and  drinc.  Ibid,  inn  He  hete  nabred  ne  dranc  nawin.  1382 
Wyclif  Isa.  xxxvii.  30  Et  this  3er  that  freeli  ben  sprunge, 
and  in  the  secunde  3er  et  appelis.  c  1400  Maundev.  ii.  (1839) 
n  That  Tree  that  Adam  ete  the  appulle  of.  c  1420  Liber  Co¬ 
corum  29  Tho  heroun  is  rosted  . .  And  eton  with  gynger. 
c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  498  The  Tacianys.  .helden  that  fleisch 
schufde  not  be  ete.  1508  Fisher  Whs.  1.  (1876)  56  Ete  vn- 
holsome  metes,  and  anone  cometh  sekenes.  1536  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  174  A  synner  is  not  worthy  the  breed 
that  he  eateth.  1557  North  Gueuara's  Diall  Pr.  (1619) 
700/1  In  that  golden  age.  .they,  .eate  rootes  for  breade  and 
fruites  for  flesh.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  724  Whoso  eats 
thereof  forthwith  attains  Wisdom.  1763  Priv.  Lett.  Ld. 
Malmesbury  I.  93  Whitebait,  .are  only  to  be  eat  at  Green¬ 
wich.  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  §  22.  155  Up  to  this  point  I 
had  eaten  nothing, 

b.  Of  liquid  or  semifluid  food.  Now  chiefly 
with  reference  to  soup,  or  other  similar  food  for 
which  a  spoon  is  used. 

1644  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  I.  75  We  eat  excellent  cream. 
1691  Ray  Creation  it.  (1704)  405,  I  observed  it  afterwards 
not  only  to  eat  Milk.  1789  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  Ep, fall¬ 
ing  Minis.  Wks.  1812  II.  127  He  might  have  eat  his  soup. 
1885  Sinnett  Karma  II.  36  He  began  to  eat  the  soup. 

e.  In  phrases,  To  have  something,  enough,  little , 
etc.  to  eat ;  formerly  also  To  have  to  eat,  to  give 
(a  person)  to  eat.  Cf.  F.  donner  a  manger. 

In  some  dialects  ‘something  to  eat’  is  the  common  ex¬ 
pression  for  food  :  1  The  something  to  eat  at  the  hotel  was 
very  good'  (Sheffield). 

C893  K.  Alfred  Oros.  iii.  xi.  §  3  Seo  leo  bring<5  his  hung- 
return  hwelpum  hw^et  to  etanne.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  147 
Mon .  leuseo  his  fleis,  hwenne  he  him  ^efeS  lutel  to  etene. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  13501  All  pai  bad  i-nogh  at  ette.  1340 
Hampole  Pr*  Cause.  6191  Yhe  wald  noght  gyfe  me  at  ete. 
c  1380  Wyclif  Scrm.  Set  Wks.  I.  17  pei  hadden  not  to  ete. 
1611  Bible  2  Chron.  xxxi.  10  Wee  have  had  enough  to  eate. 
1887  Pall  Mall  G.  13  Oct.  2/2  We  had  hardly  anything  to 
eat  all  the  while  we  were  prisoners. 

+ d.  fig.  To  submit  to,  ‘swallow’  (an  insult, 
an  injury).  Also,  To  treasure  up,  ‘feed  upon’ 
(thoughts,  words,  etc.)  ;  orig.  a  Biblical  idiom. 

1382  Wyclif  Jcr.  xv.  16  Found  hen  thi  wrdys,  and  Y  eet 
hem  [1611  I  did  eate  them],  1607  Dekker  Sir  T.  Wyatt 


Wks.  1873  III.  119  He  eate  no  wrongs,  lets  all  die,  and  lie 
dye.  i6n  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  185  Hee  vtters  them  as 
he  had  eaten  ballads,  and  all  mens  eares  grew  to  his  Tunes. 

e.  absol.  with  of  in  partitive  sense.  In  early 
ME.  sometimes  with  genitive. 

c  1000  iElfric  Gen.  iii.  17  For  San.  ,5u  aete  ofSamtreowe. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  11  Moyses  . .  pes  da3es  . .  nefre  ne  ete 
inennisses  metes,  c  117S  Cott.  Horn.  241  Se  be  of  pese  brad 
ett,  ne  gterfeS  he  nefer.  c  1205  Lay.  18858  Of  his  breosten 
scullen  aeten  aSele  scopes,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3944  O  sinnu 
etes  [v.r.  etis]  neuer  juu.  c  1380  Sir  F crumb.  5258  Hym- 
self  dronke  whit  wyn  &  eten  of  hure  vytaile.  1581  Mar- 
beck  Bk.  of  Notes  108  Finding  him  eating  of  an  Albrew. 
1611  Bible  Ex.  xxxiv.  15  Lest  ..  thou  eate  of  his  sacrifice. 
1835  Willis  'Pencilling  s  I.  ii.  19  But  the  rest  eat  very  vo¬ 
raciously  of  a  loaf  of  coarse  bread. 

2.  Phrases,  chiefly  transf.  and  fig. 

a.  To  eat  one's  terms :  a  colloquial  phrase  for 
‘  to  be  studying  for  the  Bar  ’ ;  students  being  re¬ 
quired  to  have  dined  in  the  Hall  of  an  Inn  of 
Court  three  or  more  times  during  each  of  twelve 
terms  before  they  can  be  ‘  called  \ 

1834  Macaulay  Pitt  Misc.  (i860)  II.  312  Hehad  already 
begun  to  eat  his  terms.  1861  Lever  One  of  Them  159  He 
had  eaten  his  terms  in  Gray’s  Inn. 

+  b.  To  eat  the  air:  to  be  ‘fed  upon  promises’, 
tantalized.  Obs. 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  1.  iii.  28  Who  lin’d  himself  with 
hope,  Eating  the  ayre,  on  promise  of  Supply. 

c.  To  eat  one's  words :  to  retract  in  a  humili¬ 
ating  manner.  See  also  Humble  pie. 

1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  lxii.  12  God  eateth  not  his 
word  when  he  hath  once  spoken,  a  1618  Raleigh  Rem. 
(1644)  73  Nay  wee’le  make  you  confesse  that  you  were  de¬ 
ceived  in  your  projects,  and  eat  your  own  words.  1679 
Hist.  Jetzer  35  He.  .began  to  boggle,  and  would  fain  have 
eaten  his  words.  1725  Ramsay  Gentle  Sheph.  iv.  i,  Ye  lied 
auld  roudes, — and,  in  faith,  had  best  Eat  in  your  words. 
1806-7  J-  Beresford  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  vii.  xli, 
Unguarded  words,  which,  as  soon  as  you  have  uttered 
them,  you  would  die  to  eat.  1837  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Merck. 
4*  Fi'iar  (1844)  Ded.  7  Quoting  one’s  own  books  is  next 
worst  to  eating  one’s  own  words. 

d .  f  To  eat  iron ,  a  sword :  to  be  stabbed  (obs.). 
To  eat  stick  :  a  mod.  orientalism  for  ‘  to  be  beaten  \ 

15. .  Hickscorner  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  168  The  whoreson 
shall  eat  him  [i.  e.  the  dagger],  as  far  as  he  shall  wade.  1594 
Contention  betw.  Lancaster  4-  York  1.  (1843)  63  lie  make 
thee  eate  yron  like  an  Astridge.  1862  W.  M.  Thomson 
Land  4-  Bk.  319,  I  frequently  hear  them  say  of  one  who  has 
been  bastinadoed  on  the  soles  of  his  feet,  that  he  has  eaten 
fifty  or  five  hundred  sticks.  1865  Spectator  4  Feb.  122  The 
uncivilized  freedom  in  which  they  could  do  as  they  liked, 

‘  eating  stick  ’  included. 

e.  In  certain  Biblical  Hebraisms  ;  To  eat  the 
fruit  of  one's  own  doings :  to  receive  the  reward  of 
one’s  actions  ;  To  eat  the  good  of  the  land ,  etc. 

1611  Bible  Prcrv.  xiii.  2  A  man  shall  eate  good  by  the 
fruit  of  his  mouth.  —  Isa .  iii.  10  They  shall  eate  the 
fruit  of  their  doings. 

f.  To  eat  earth  :  a  colonial  expression  for  ‘  to 
possess  oneself  of  land  ’  ;  cf.  earth-hunger. 

1882  Times  8  Apr.  9/5  A  man  [in  Australia]  can  eat  as 
much  earth  as  he  likes  for  5s.  to  10 s.  a  square  mile. 

3.  intr.  To  consume  food,  take  a  meal. 

c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  xxi[ij.  26  EataS  Searfan  and  bi5  &e- 
fylled.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  lxxvii[i].  29  SwiSe  eetan  and  sade 
wurdan.  c  1175  Cott.  Horn.  223  [Hio]  seat  and  3iaf  hire 
were,  and  he  set.  ri2o5  Lay.  13456  For  alle  heo  sculden 
aeten  [1275  heote]  ther.  c  1250  Gen.  4-  Ex.  1779  Dor-on 
he  eten  bliSe  and  glacS.  c  1325  Coer  de  L.  3497  Whenne 
they  hadde  eeten,  the  cloth  was  folde.  a  1340  Hampole 
Psalter  xxi.  27  pe  pore  sail  ete  &  pai  sail  be  fild.  c  1400 
Apol.  Loll.  93  Weper  het  }e  or  drynk  . .  do  all  pingis  in  pe 
name  of  our  Lord.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  118  To  Ete,  epulari. 
1526  Tindale  Acts  xi.  3  Thou  wen  test  in  unto  men  uncir¬ 
cumcised  and  atest  with  them.  1563  Foxe  A.  4-  M.  (1684) 
III.  905  Now  we  cannot  eat,  unless  we  gnaw  with  our 
Teeth,  a  1678  Marvell  Wks.  III.  457  He  had  not  eat  since 
the  day  before  at  noon.  1687  Shadwell  Juvenal  23  He 
does  forget.. his  Friends  Face,  with  whom  last  Night  he 
Eat.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV.  46  They  eat  and 
sleep  at  proper  intervals  like  all  other  quadrupedes.  1856 
Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Wealth  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  74  There 
should  be  temperance,  .in  eating. 

b.  To  eat  well :  to  have  a  good  appetite  ;  also, 
to  keep  a  good  table,  be  an  epicure.  So  also  +  To 
cat  ill :  to  be  badly  fed. 

1677  Earl  Orrery  Art  of  War  16  The  Peasant,  .eats  and 
lodges  worse  than  the  Citizen.  1709  Addison  Tatter  No. 
148  P  9  Who  is  a  great  Admirer  of  the  French  Cookery,  and 
(as  the  Phrase  is)  eats  well. 

c.  Const.  Jon,  tipon  (a  kind  of  food).  Cf.  to 
dine  on,  feed  on ;  also  1  e.  Also  const,  from,  off, 
+  in  (gold,  china,  etc.). 

1605  Shaks.  Macb.  1.  iii.  84  Have  we  eaten  on  the  insane 
Root,  That  takes  the  Reason  Prisoner?  1607  Topsell 
Fourf.  Beasts  361  [He]  did  eat  upon  Cakes  made  with  meal 
and  hony.  1625  Purchas  Pilgrimes  n.  1474  Hee  alwayes 
eates  in  priuate  among  his  women  vpon  great  varietie  of 
excellent  dishes.  1642  C’tess  Sussex  in  7 th  Rep.  Comm. 
Hist.  MSS.  (1879),  1  am  loth  ..  to  eat  in  pewter  yet,  but 
truly  I  have  put  up  most  of  my  plate.  1735  Pope  Ep.  Lady 
82  Yet  on  plain  pudding  deign’d  at  home  to  eat. 

4.  quasi -trans.  uses  of  3. 

a.  with  obj.  followed  by  adj.  or  prep. :  To 
affect  in  a  certain  way  by  eating :  e.g.  To  eat  0716- 
self  sick,  771I0  a  sick7iess  ;  to  eat  (a  person)  out  of 
house  atul  ho)7ie  (i.e.  to  ruin  him  by  eating  up  his 
resources^ ;  of  animals :  To  eat  the  ground  bare. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4574  In  pat  medu  sa  lang  pai  war  pat 


etten  pai  had  it  erthe  bare.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV ,  n.  i. 
80  All  I  haue,  he  hath  eaten  me  out  of  house  and  home. 
1712  Arbuthnot  John  Bull  (1755)  53  John’s  family  was  like 
to  be  eat  out  of  house  and  home.  1807  Anna  Porter 
Hungar.  Bro.  v,  You  would  not  deny  me  my  dinner,  be¬ 
cause  I  might  eat  myself  into  an  apoplexy.  1832  Hr.  Mar- 
tineau  Life  in  Wilds  iv.  54  They  would  soon  eat  us  out  of 
house  and  home. 

b.  To  cat  its  head  off :  said  of  an  animal  that 
costs  more  for  food  than  it  will  sell  for. 

1736  Byrom  Jrnl.  4-  Lit.  Rem.  (1856)  II.  1.  35  The  eating 
his  head  off  means  that  he  would  eat  as  much  hay  and  corn 
as  he  was  worth,  i860  Trollope  Framlcy  P.  xiv.  277  A 
gentleman  . .  does  not  like  to  leave  him  [a  good  horse] 
eating  his  head  off.  1877  E.  Peacock  N.-W.  Line.  Gloss. 
(E.  D.  S.),  Cattle  which  have  been  bought  at  a  loss  are  said 
to  eat  their  heads  off. 

c.  To  eat  o?ie's  fill :  to  eat  until  satisfied. 

C1175  Lamb.  Horn.  53  pe  tadde  . .  neure  ne  mei  itimien  to 

eten  hire  fulle.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12947  Bidd  pir  stanes  be 
bred  to  will,  And  sipen  mai  pou  ete  pi  fill.  1611  Bible  Lejf 
xxv.  19  Ye  shall  eat  your  fill,  and  dwell  therein  in  safetie. 
1737  Pope  Hor.  Epist.  11.  ii.  323  You’ve  play’d,  and  lov’d, 
and  eat,  and  drunk,  your  fill. 

5.  intr.  with  pass,  force  (chiefly  with  adj.  or 
adv.) :  To  have  a  certain  consistence  or  flavour 
when  eaten. 

1601  Shaks.  All’s  Well  1.  i.  175  Like  one  of  our  French 
wither’d  peares  . .  it  eates  drily.  1607  Topsell  Fourf. 
Beasts  36  Being  dressed  they  eat  like  Barbies.  1682  J. 
Collins  Making  Salt  Eng.  6  A  Chine  of  this  Beef. .  Eat 
with  a  savour  like  Marrow.  1766  Goldsm.  Vicar  W.  xvi. 
(1857)  96  If  the  cakes  at  tea  eat  short  and  crisp. 

6.  To  cause  to  be  eaten. 

+  a.  (See  quot.) 

1784  Twamley  Dairying  71  Cheese,  .that  will  spend  well, 
or  according  to  the  common  Phrase,  will  eat  Bread  well. 

b.  To  have  (a  crop,  etc.)  eaten  ;  to  give  up  (to 
animals)  to  be  eaten.  Const,  with. 

1601  Weever  Mirr.  Mart.  F  iij,  Their  dead  with  dogs 
Hircanians  do  eate.  1799  J.  Robertson  Agric.  Perth  218 
A  custom  of  eating  his  hay,  sometimes,  with  sheep,  close  to 
the  ground.  1868  Perthshire  Jrnl.  18  June,  The  pasture 
. .  he  intended  to  eat  with  sheep. 

U  7.  U.  S.  sla7ig.  To  provide  with  food. 

a  i860  Pickings  fr.  Picayune  47  (Bartlett),  I  was  told  you’d 
give  us  two  dollars  a  day  and  eat  us.  Mod.  I  can  eat  you 
and  drink  you,  but  I  can’t  sleep  you. 

II.  To  destroy  by  devouring. 

8.  trans.  To  devour,  consume  (as  a  beast  of 
prey) ;  to  prey  upon  ;  to  feed  destructively  upon 
(crops,  vegetation) ;  ti'ansf.  to  ravage,  devastate. 
lit .  and  fig. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  John  x.  10  Deaf  ne  cymes  buta  J^aet  te 
gestele  &  eteS  [V.  mactet\  &  losa5.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter 
(Matz.),  pei  ete  [V.  comederunt ]  Jacob,  ilka  lim,  And  un- 
roned  pe  stede  of  him.  a  1300  Cursor M.  22862  Men  . .  Wit 
hundes  eten  pe  mast  parti,  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xxi. 
21  Saf  me  pat  pe  deuel  ete  me  noght.  1594  Shaks.  Rich. 
Ill ,  1.  ii.  65  Or  Earth  gape  open  wide,  and  eate  him  quicke. 
1611  Bible  Ex.  x.  12  That  they  may  . .  eate  every  herbe  of 
the  land.  1730  Pope  Ep.  Bathurst  196  The  gaunt  mastiff 
.  .Affrights  the  beggar  whom  he  longs  to  eat.  1863  Kings¬ 
ley  Water-bab.  8  Monsters  who  were  in  the  habit  of  eating 
children.  Mod.  He  went  to  Africa,  and  got  eaten  by  a  lion. 

+  b.  To  absorb  (time)  wastefully.  Obs. 

1598  Marston  Pigmal.  iii.  147  His  ruffe  dfd  eate  more 
time  in  neatest  setting  Then  Woodstocks  worke  in  painfull 
perfecting. 

c.  To  eat  one's  (own)  heart :  to  suffer  from  silent 
grief  or  vexation.  Also  in  Biblical  phrase,  To  eat 
07ie's  ow7i  flesh  :  said  of  an  indolent  person. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  ii.  6  He  could  not  rest ;  but  did  his 
stout  heart  eat.  1611  Bible  Eccles.  iv.  5  The  foole  foldeth 
his  hands  together,  and  eateth  his  owne  flesh.  1850  Tenny¬ 
son  In  Mem.  cviii.  3,  I  will  not  eat  my  heart  alone.  1879 
Farrar  67.  Paul  I.  333  Eating  away  their  own  hearts  in  the 
consciousness  of  an  ineffectual  protest. 

9.  t7'ans.  Of  small  animals  :  To  gnaw,  pierce, 
wear  away  by  gnawing. 

1611  BiBLE^Tyxii.  23  Hee  was  eaten  of  wormes  and  gave 
up  the  ghost.  1793  Smeaton  Edy stone  L.  §  61  note ,  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  timber  of  ships  to  be  eat  by  the  worm 
under  the  copper  sheathing.  C1822  Beddoes  Alfarabi 
Poems  137  Many  a  wrinkled  sun  Ate  to  the  core  by 
worms. 

10.  transfi  Of  slow  and  gradual  action,  as  of 
frost,  rust,  cancerous  or  similar  disease,  chemical 
corrosives,  the  waves,  etc.  Const,  into  (the  result). 

1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Ind.  iii.  ix.  (Arb.)  177  It  is  eaten 
&  indented  with  two  goulfes.  1579  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.) 
100  The  Rose  though  a  lyttle  it  be  eaten  with  the  canker. 
1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New  Invent.  12  The  Dreadnought's 
Rudder-Irons  being,  .so  eaten,  as  not  to  be  fit  for  her  being 
adventured  to  Sea  again  with  them.  1796  Coleridge 
Destiny  of  Nat.  Wks.  I.  199  His  limbs  The  silent.frost  had 
eat,  scathing  like  fire.  1819  J.  Hodgson  in  J.  Raine  Mem. 
(1857)  I.  265  The  cliffs  chalky  and  stratified,  like  those  of 
Marsden,  eaten  into  caves. 

b.  absol. 

1610  Markham  Masterp.  11.  clxxiii.  484  Arsnick.  .bindeth, 
eateth,  and  fretteth,  being  a  very  strong  corrosiue.  1677 
Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  (1703)242  Being  washed  three  or  four 
times,  it  Bites  or  Eats  not,  but  dries  quickly.  1693  W. 
Robertson  PJiraseol.  Gen.  520  To. eat  as  rust  doth,  rodere. 
To  eat  as  a  canker  doth,  corrodere.  1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser. 
11.  vii.  (1865)  280  His  disease  was  a  scrofula,  which  appeared 
to  have  eaten  all  over  him. 

+  c.  fig.  Of  passions,  grief,  etc.  :  To  ‘  devour’, 
torment.  Cf.  eat  up  18.  Obs. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  ii.  17  pines  huses  anda  me  et 
[cxi6o  Hatton  ett],  a  1225  St.  Marher.  17  For  onde  that 
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et  ever  ant  aa  ure  heorte.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  23280  Enst  and 
hete,  J?at  ipenli  (»air  hertes  ete. 

11.  To  make  (a  hole,  a  passage)  by  fretting  or 
corrosion.  With  cognate  obj.  To  cat  one’s  {its) 
way.  lit.  and  Jig. 

1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  in.  843  The  slow  creeping  Evil 
eats  his  way,  Consumes  the  parching  Limbs,  and  makes 
the  Life  his  Prey.  1762-71  H.  Walpole  Vertue's  Anccii. 
Paint.  V.  138  Something  like  a  figure  eaten  into  the  barril. 
1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxvi.  344  The  long  canal  which 
the  running  waters  have  eaten  into  the  otherwise  unchanged 
ice.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  138  Little  water-courses  may 
be  eaten  out  of  solid  rock  by  a  running  stream. 

12.  intr.  To  make  a  way  by  gnawing  or  corro¬ 
sion  ;  lit.  and  fig.  Const,  into,  through. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  #  Cr.  hi.  iii.  136  How  one  man  eates  into 
anothers  pride,  a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  JVks.  (1660)  180  The 
canker,  .eats  through  the  cheek.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg. 
111.  674  Searching  Frosts  have  eaten  thro’  the  Skin.  1780 
Covvper  Table  Talk  8  Strange  doctrine  this !  that  . .  eats 
into  his  [the  warrior’s]  bloody  sword  like  rust.  1837  J*  H. 
Newman  Par.  Serm.  (ed.  2)  III.  xxii.  365  Has  not  the  desire 
of  wealth  so  eaten  into  our  hearts  ?  1861  Bright  I?idia ,  Sp. 
19  Mar.  (1876)  61  Anticipation  . .  more  likely  to  eat  into  the 
heart  of  any  man. 

13.  Naut .  trans.  and  intr.  (See  quots.) 

1769  Falconer  Did.  Marine  (1789),  Sourdre  an  vent,  to 
hold  a  good  wind ;  to  claw  or  eat  to  windward.  1867 
Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk.,  Eating  the  wind  out  of  a  vessel, 
applies  to  very  keen  seamanship,  by  which  the  vessel., 
steals  to  windward  of  her  opponent. 

III.  Combined  with  adverbs.  (All  trails.') 

14.  Eat  away.  To  remove,  destroy  by  gradual 
erosion  or  corrosion,  lit.  and  fig. 

1538  Starkey  England  ii.  46  They  be  as  hyt  were  etyn 
away.  1815  Elphinstone  Acc.  Caubnl  (1842)  I.  147  The 
river  ..  frequently  eats  away  its  banks.  1853  Phillips 
Rivers  Yorksh.  i.  8  Carbonic  acid  eats  away  the  limestone. 
1858  Hawthorne  Fr.fy  It.  Jrnls.  II.  286  The  sun  still  eats 
away  the  shadow  inch  by  inch. 

15.  Eat  in.  +  a.  To  take  into  the  mouth  and 
eat ;  fig.  to  consider,  e  inwardly  digest’.  Also,  to 
consume,  waste  away  ( obs.)*  b.  To  ‘bite  in’ 
with  acid,  etch. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  App.  ii.  20527  J?e  appel  of  a  tre  that 
adain  toke  &  ete  it  Inne.  1603  Florio  Montaigne  (1632) 
133  That  their  very  skin,  and  quicke  flesh  is  eaten  in  and 
consumed  to  the  bones,  c  1620  Z.  Boyd  Zion's  Flcnuers 
(1855)  125  What  I  have  said,  I’le  neither  lesse  nor  more, 
Nowe  eate  it  in. 

16.  Eat  off.  To  take  off  or  remove  by  eating. 

1640  Fuller  Joseph's  Coat  viii.  (1867)  182  Some  thieves 

have  eat  off  their  irons,  .with  mercury  water. 

17.  Eat  out.  a.  =  to  bite  out. 

1858  Trollope  Dr.  Thome  I.  267,  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
eat  my  tongue  out,  before  I  should  say  such  a  thing. 

b.  To  exhaust  eatables  or  pasture  in  (a  place). 

1865  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  VI.  xv.  xi.  71  But,  in  the  mean 

while,  he  is  eating  -  out  these  Bohemian  vicinages.  1887 
Pall  Mall  G.  30  Mar.  6/1  Wyoming  is  a  natural  grazing 
country  . .  and  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  ‘  eaten  out  ’  in  ten 
years  or  a  generation  is  to  suppose  an  impossibility. 

c.  To  destroy  as  a  parasite  or  a  corrosive. 
Also  fig. 

1616  [see  18  b],  a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Breath.  Devout  Soul 
(1851)  165  Yet,  when  we  have  all  done,  time  eats  us  out  at 
the  last.  1656  Dugard  Gate  Lat.  Uni.  F  103.  33  Yvie  clam¬ 
bering  over  trees,  eateth  them  out.  1664  Power  Exp. 
Philos.  1.  74  A  little  of  the  said  oyl  . .  presently  eats  out 
the  Colour.  1677  Yarranton  Engl.  Improv.  146  The 
cheapness  of  these  Threds  will  eat  out  the  very  Spin¬ 
ning  in  most  parts  of  England. 

d.  To  encroach  upon  (space,  formerly  also  time) 
belonging  to  something  else. 

a  1716  South  Serm.  (1717)  V.  67  No  . .  Business  of  State 
ate  out  his  times  of  Attendance  in  the  Church.  1865 
Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  11.  iv.  I.  197  A  certain  handsome  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  eating  out  a  back-yard. 

e.  Mining.  (See  quot.) 

1851  Coal-ir.  Terms  Northumbld.  <$•  DurJi.  25  Eat  out,  this 
expression  is  applied  when  a  level  coal  drift  is  turned  to  the 
dip,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  (or  ‘  eat  out’)  a  rise  hitch. 

18.  Eat  up.  a.  To  consume  completely,  eat 
without  leaving  any  ;  to  devour  greedily.  Also fig. 

1535  Coverdale  Bel  22  Ate  vp  soch  thinges  as  were  vpon 
y*'  altare.  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  11.  27  By  this  meanes 
rich  men  eate  vp  poore  men,  as  beasts  eate  vp  grasse.  1816 
Jane  Austen  Emma  ii,  The  wedding-cake  was  all  ate  up. 
1873  Browning  Red  Cott.  N-Cap  C.  1472  Monsieur  Leonci 
Miranda  ate  her  up  with  eye-devouring. 

b.  To  devastate,  consume  all  the  food  in  (a 
country) ;  to  consume  all  (a  person’s)  provisions 
or  resources;  to  ruin  (a  person)  for  one’s  own 
benefit.  Also  (in  mod.  use)  of  nations  :  To  absorb, 
annex  rapaciously  (neighbouring  territories). 

1616  Hieron  VVks.  I.  589  Goe  not  from  the  church,  to 
eate  out  &  to  eate  vp  one  another  in  the  market,  by  fraud 
&  cruelty.  1715  Burnet  Own  Times  (1823)  I.  413  He  set 
as  many  soldiers  upon  him,  as  should  eat  him  up  in  a  night. 
1721  De  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  158  The  Scots  were  sent 
home,  after  having  eaten  up  two  counties.  1722  Wollaston 
Relig.  Nat.  vii.  146  Others  . .  would  not  fail  to  make  them¬ 
selves  greater  or  stronger  by  eating  up  their  neighbours. 
1879  Froude  Caesar  v.  42  On  they  swept  eating  up  the 
country.  1884  Graphic  4  Oct.  342/2  The  Boers  . .  will 
gradually  *  eat-up’  all  the  surrounding  territories,  as  they 
are  now  ‘eating-up’  Zululand. 

c.  fig.  To  absorb  wastefully;  to  have  a  destruc¬ 
tive  effect  upon  ;  to  consume  (time,  money,  etc.). 

1680  Allen  Peace  #  Unity  Pref.  54  Hath  eaten  up  the 
comfort  of  love  in  a  great  measure.  1711  Steele  Sped. 
No.  6  P4  The  Affectation  of  being  Gay  and  in  Fashion,  has 


very  near  eaten  up  our  good  Sense  and  our  Religion.  1776 
Adam  Smith  IV.  N.  (1869)  II.  v.  ii.  416  Whose  salaries  may 
eat  up  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  the  tax.  1840 
Marryat  Poor  Jack  xxxv,  The  sun  had  so  much  power. . 
that  it  eat  up  the  wind.  1856  Miss  Yonge  Daisy  Chain  1. 
xviii.  (1879)179,  I  got  a  bit  of  Sophocles  that  was  so  hor¬ 
ridly  hard,  it  ate  up  all  my  time. 

d.  To  absorb,  assimilate  the  ideas  of  (a  writer). 

1561  Daus  tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  138  We  say  in 

Dutch,  He  hath  eaten  Galen  or  Priscian  quyte  vp,  that  is 
to  say,  he  hath  learned  them  by  hart.  1865  Masson  Rec. 
Brit.  Philos.  281  Kant  ate  up  all  Hume,  and  redigested  him. 

e.  Of  passions :  To  ‘  consume’,  absorb  (a  per¬ 
son).  Of  diseases,  troubles,  etc. :  To  wear  out 
the  life  of  (a  person).  Chiefly  in  pass. ;  const. 
with  (pride,  selfishness,  etc. ;  a  disease,  debts,  etc.). 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  111.  iii.  391,  I  see,  you  are  eaten  vp  with 
Passion.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  494  F  1  The  saint  was. . 
generally  eaten  up  with  spleen  and  melancholy.  1751  Jor- 
tin  Serin.  (1771)  I.  vi.  109  Nehemiah  found  the  people  .. 
eaten  up  with  debts.  1799  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson  (1845) 
III.  316  The  garrison  is  ..  eat  up  with  the  scurvy.  1813 
Jane  Austen  Pride  $  Prej.  v.  15  He  is  eat  up  with  pride. 

+  f .  To  elide  or  slur  over  (syllables)  in  pro¬ 
nunciation.  Obs.  rare.  [So.  Fr.  manger .] 

1585  Jas.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  57  Sa  is  the  hinmest  lang 
syllabe  the  hinmest  fute,  suppose  there  be  vther  short  sylla- 
bis  behind  it,  quhilkis«.re  eatin  vp  in  the  pronouncing,  and 
na  wayis  comptit  as  fete. 

IV.  The  verb-stem  in  comb,  with  obj. :  eat- 
all,  a  glutton  ;  +  eat-flesh,  transl.  L.  sarcophagus , 
Gr.  (Taptcocpayos  the  name  of  a  kind  of  stone  which 
had  the  property  of  consuming  the  flesh  of  corpses 
laid  in  it  (see  Sarcophagus). 

1598  Florio,  Pa mphago,  the  name  of  adogge,  as  one  would 
saie  a  rauener,  an  eate-all.  1884  C.  Power  in  Geutl.  Mag. 
Feb.  121  Idle  people  in  the  community -do  nothings  and 
eat-alls.  1632  Sherwood,  An  eate-flesh,  sarcophago. 

+  Eat,  sb.  Obs.  Forms :  1-3  set,  *2-4  ete,  (2 
hete),  3  at,  4  ethe,  7  eat.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE. 
a?/  =  OFris.  et,  OS.  dt,  OHG.  dz,  ON.  at:— OTeut. 
*&to-m,  f.  ablaut-stem  of  *ctan  to  Eat.  In  later 
use  perh.  the  vb.-stem  used  subst.] 

1.  That  which  is  eaten,  food. 

a  1000  Guthlac  708  (Gr.)  Oft  he  him  aete  heold.  £1000 
ZElfric  On  O.  T.  in  Sweet  Ags.  Reader  60  Moyses  . .  aetes 
ne  gimde  on  eallum  Sam  fyrste.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  109 
On  monie  wisen  mon  mei  wurchen  elmessan,  on  ete  and  on 
wete.  c  1200  Ormin  11640  Adam  ..  Biswikenn  wass  [rnrrh 
aete.  1340  Ayenb.  248  Vor  be  to  moche  drinke  and  ethe 
sterfb  moche  volk.  1609  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Scorn f.  Lady  11. 
70  Thou  art  cold  of  constitution,  thy  eat  unhealthful. 

2.  The  action  of  eating  ;  a  meal. 

c  1000  A gs.  Ps.  lviii[ix].  15  (Gr.)  Hi  to  aete  ut  &ewitaS.  a  I2QO 
Moral  Ode  258  in  Cott.  Horn.  175  po  pe  sungede  muchel  a 
drunke  and  an  ete.  c'1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  63  pe  lichames 
festing  is  wiStiging  of  estmetes . .  and  untimliche  etes.  Mod. 
Scotch,  Glide  to  the  eat = good  to  the  taste. 

Eat,  Sc.  variant  of  Oat. 

Eatable  (rtab’l),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Eat  v.  +  -able.] 

A.  adj.  That  may  be  eaten,  suitable  for  food  ; 
edible,  esculent. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  118  Eteabylle,  comessibilis.  1551  Tur¬ 
ner  Herbal  1.  (1568)  M  v  b,  The  eatable  cucumbre  pepon 
that  is  to  saye  rype,  is  of  a  fyne  substance.  1579  Fulke 
Heskins ’  Pari.  306  The  crosse  maketh  our  Lordes  fleshe 
layde  vpon  it  eatable  of  men.  ?  1690  Consid.  Raising  Money 
15  To  lay  a  Home-Excise  upon  things  eatable  and  drinkable. 
1756-7  tr.  Kessler's  Trav.  (1760)  IV.  8  Bread  mixed  with 
sea- water  . .  in  time  becomes  so  bitter  as  not  to  be  eatable. 
1863  Lyell  Antiq.  Man  13  The  common  eatable  oyster. 

B.  sb.  That  which  may  be  eaten  ;  an  article  of 
food.  Chiefly  in  pi. 

1672  Petty  Pol.  A?iat.  362  More  eatables  were  exported 
anno  1664,  than  1641.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  ii.  46 
Bread  or  other  eatables.  1726  Berkeley  in  Fraser  Life  iv. 
(1871)  137  Whether  a  minor  be  not  chargeable  for  eatables 
and  wearables.  18..  Landor  Wks,  (1868)  II.  82  We  had 
brought  no  eatable  with  us  but  fruit  and  thin  marzopane. 
1879  Beerbohm  Patagonia  xvi.  242  Till,  .all  the  drinkables 
and  eatables  in  Pedro’s  shop  had  disappeared. 

Hence  Ea  tableness ;  also  Eatabi-lity,  nonce-wd. 

1795  Southey  Letters  fr.  Spain  (1799)  113  P.’s  theory 
of  the  eatability  of  cats.  1813  Ann.  Reg.  1812  Chron.  518 
Water-cresses,  of  the  eatableness  of  which  the  Persians 
appeared  totally  ignorant. 

Eatage  (z'tedz).  north,  dial.  [f.  Eat  v.  t-age  ; 
cf.  Eddish,  which  may  have  been  confused.] 

1.  Grass  available  only  for  grazing ;  esp.  the 
aftermath,  or  growth  after  the  hay  is  cut.  Also 
with  some  defining  word,  as  after-,  spring,  winter. 

1641  Best  Farm.  Bks.  (1856)  129  Three  landes  in  the 
Carre  at  16s.  8 d.  a  lande  without  the  eatage.  1723  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  6209/4  The  Winter  Eatage  ..  arising  from.. 
West  Inggs.  1784  1815  A.  Young  Ann.  Agric.  XIX.  313 
in  Old  Country  IVds.  (E.  D.  S.)  There  is  no  grass  that  will 
bring  so  heavy  a  crop  of  hay  [as  clover  and  rye-grass]  and 
that  after  an  early  spring  eatage.  1797  Burns  Eccl.  Law 
III.  469  The  after-mowth  or  after-eatage.  Ibid.  477  Cattle 
. .  put  and  kept  upon  the  same  land,  .for  the  spring  eatage. 
1863  Mrs.  Toogood  Yorksh.  Dial.,  The  eatage  of  the  Lanes 
of  the  Township  will  be  let  by  ticket.  1877  Justice  Lush 
in  Law  Rep.  Queen's  B.  II.  449  The  winter  eatage  of 
the  tenement. 

2.  The  right  of  using  for  pasture. 

1857  C.  B.  Robinson  Gloss.  Best's  Farm.  Bks.  (1856)  184 
An  increased  charge  being  made  for  eatage  of  the  fogge. 
1869  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Sept.  5  It  is  the  eatage  of  the  straw 
rather -than  the  straw  itself  which  belongs  to  the  off-going 
tenant.  1885  East  Cumbrld.  News  18  July,  To  be  sold, 
eatage  of  fog. 


t  Ea*t-bee.  Obs.  An  English  name  for  the 
Merops  apiastcr ,  (sometimes  wrongly  identified 
with  the  Wood-pecker.)  Cf.  Bee-eater. 

[1573  Cooper  Thesaur.,  Apiastra  Auicula  est,  Seruius, 
Eadem  quse  merops,  auis  Germanise  ignota.  Longe  enim 
errant,  qua:  picum  viridem  interpretantur.]  1608  Topseli. 
Serpents  646  Divers  living  creatures  are  nourished  by., 
honey;  as  the  bear  ..  the  woodpecker  or  eat-bee.  1611 
Cotgr.,  Guespier,  a  Woodwall,  Wood-pecker,  Eat-bee  (a 
little  bird).  .  1693  W.  Robertson  Phraseol.  Gen.  520  An 
eat-bee,  a  bird ;  apiastcr,  merops. 

+  Eat-bill.  ?  Blundered  form  of  prec.  Obs. 

1598  Florio,  G ratio,  a  woodpecker,  or  eate-bill,  or  wit- 
wall. 

Eatche.  Also  7  eitch.  Sc.  form  of  Adze. 

16x1  Rates  (Jam.)  Eitches  for  cowpers,  the  dozen  iii/.  xiis. 
1818  Scott  Br.  Lamm,  xxv,  ‘  Let  me  hae  a  whample  at 
him  wi’  mine  eatche— that’s  a’.’ 

Eatelich,  var.  of  Atelich  a.,  Obs.  frightful. 
Eaten  (/ ’t’n),  ppl.  a.  [pa.  pple.  of  Eat  vi] 

1.  Consumed  as  food  ;  devoured. 

1599  Minsheu  Span.  Grain.  80  Eaten  bread  is  forgotten. 
1656  Dugard  Gate  Lat.  Uni.  F  862.  271  Half-eaten  morsels, 
and  other  scraps.  1864  Swinburne  Atalanta  Thou  whose 
mouth  Looks  red  from  the  eaten  fruits  of  thine  own  womb. 

2.  Gnawed,  corroded,  ulcerated.  Cf.  Moth-, 
Worm-eaten. 

1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  31  Old  Mouse-eaten 
records.  1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  401  The  aforesaid 
eaten  or  lanced  wounds. 

Eater  (f*tei).  Also  1-5  eter(e,  5  etar.  [f. 
Eat  v.  +  -er.]  One  who  eats ;  also  with  up,  a 
consumer,  devourer,  and  with  object  sb.  pre¬ 
fixed,  as  bread- ,  flesh-eater. 

a  1000  Prov.  18  ( Bosw. )  Eteras,  commessatores.  1340  Ayenb. 
47  Ase  bye}?  }?e  niochele  drinkeres  and  eteres.  1483  Caxton 
Gold.  Leg.  2.67/2.  Thou  etar  of  porrete  wene  thou  to  take  me 
out  of  mynhows?  1483  Cath.  Angl.  118  An  Eter,  comestor. 
1535  Coverdale  Ezek.  xxxvi.  13  Thou  art  an  eater  vp  of 
men,  and  a  waister  of  thy  people.  1625-  6  Shirley  Maids' 
Rev.  iii.  ii,  Do  I  look  like  a  spider-catcher,  or  toad-eater? 
1710  Fuller  Tatler  No.  205  F  2,  [I]  always  speak  of  them 
with  the  Distinction  of  the  Eaters,  and  the  Swallowers. 
1807  Sir  R.  Wilson  Jrnl.  7  June  L 2/^(1862)  II.  viii.  253  We 
slept  like  pudding-eaters.  1837  J.  H.  Newman  Par.  Serm. 
(1842)  VI.  vii.  95  It  severs  the  fruit  from  the  eater. 
fig.  1829  E.  Elliott  Vill.  Patriarch  Notes  179  Unless 
the  bread-tax-eaters  can  be  induced  to  convene. 

b.  with  adj.  prefixed,  as  great ,  moderate,  etc. 

1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  37  They  are  great  eaters. 

1809  Jas.  Moore  Camp.  Spain  62  He  [Sir  John  Moore]  was 
a  very  plain  and  moderate  eater.  1865  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt. 
III.  viii.  v.  43  He  is  no  great  eater. 

c.  transf.  Of  chemical  corrosives. 

1610  Markham  Masterp.  11.  cxxx.  432  Litergie,  or  lime,  in 
lye  . .  are  likewise  very  violent  and  strong  eaters. 

Hence  Ea'tress  [see  -ess],  a  woman  who  eats. 
1834  Beckford  Italy  II.  244,  I  never  beheld  eaters  or 
eateresses  lay  about  mem  with  greater  intrepidity.  1840 
New  Month.  Mag.  LIX.  312  In  a  salon  filled  with  the  in¬ 
satiable  eaters  and  eatresses  of  macaroni. 

Hath,  eith  (zS,  tp),  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  exc.  Sc. 
Forms:  1-3  ea®(e,  e1S(e,  1-4  ep(e,  3-6  etta.(e, 
3  esp,  ei®,  eitht,  ith,  iejje,  ype,  4-5  eyth,  (4 
ecp,  eeth,  ejathe),  6  eathe,  6-  eath,  Sc.  eith. 
[OE.  cape  adv.  =  OS.  080  easily,  perhaps,  OHG. 
ddo  perhaps  (also  in  ttn-bdo  ‘  with  difficulty’) 
OTeut.  *aupo ;  the  combining  form  tap-  =  ON. 
autS-,  as  in  autS-gprr  easy  to  do.  Of  the  adj.  the 
normal  OE.  form  is  iepe,  ype  (also  used  as  adv.) 
=  OS.  6cti  easy,  OHG.  6di  easy,  possible WGer. 
*aupjo-z ;  perh.  the  word  was  orig.  an  -u  stem, 
which  would  account  for  the  existence  of  the  form 
cap{e  without  umlaut.  The  OE.  compar.  degree 
of  the  adv.  was  iep ,  tp,  but  there  is  no  distinct 
evidence  of  its  survival  into  ME. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  present  word  is  related 
to  OHG.  Odi,  MHG.  Ode,  cede,  mod.G.  ode,  ON.  au8r, 
Goth,  aups  (?  or  aupeis,  an}) us),  desert,  uninhabited,  empty. 
The  sense  offers  no  valid  objection  to  the  connexion  of  the 
words,  as  the  notion  of  ‘  empty  ’  might  give  rise  both  to 
that  of  ‘  desert  ’  and  to  that  of  ‘  free  from  difficulties  ’.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  an  action  :  Easy,  not  difficult. 
c  i7.on  Ormin  19673  And  Crist  wass  aej>  to  witenn  jxut 
Forr  Crist  wat  alle  jxngess.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  18385  Of 
eldrin  men  pai  mette  wit  tuin,  pat  pai  war  aid  was  eth 
[v.  r.  ith]  to  se.  c  1340  Gaw.  4  Gr.  Knt.  676  To  fynde  hys 
fere  vpon  folde,  in  fayth  is  not  ej>e.  1375  Barbour  Bruce 
xvii.  454  It  wes  nocht  eyth  till  ta  the  toune.  1398  Trevisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  xxi,  In  olde  men  abstinence  of  mete  is 
eth  and  esy.  1513  Douglas  PEneis  Exclamatioun  28  Far 
eithar  is . .  Ane  othir  sayaris  faltis  to  spy  and  note,  Than 
but  offence  or  fait  thame  self  to  wryte.  c  1579  Mont¬ 
gomerie  Navigation  200  To  the  Porte  of  Leith  :  To  come 
right  in,  we  thoght  it  very  eith.  1647  H.  More  Cupid’s 
Confl.  xiii,  And  eath  it  was,  since  they're  so  near  a  kin. 
1748  Thomson  Cast.  Indol.  1.  lxxiv,  To  stir  him  from  his 
traunce  it  was  not  eath.  1821  Mrs.  Wheeler  App.  Cunt - 
brld.  Dial.  10  E’en  yet  its  eith  to  trace  A  guilty  conscience 
in  my  blushing  feace.  1862  Hislop  Prov.  Scot/.  55  Eith 
working  when  will’s  at  hame. 

b.  Of  a  passage,  etc. :  That  may  be  travelled 
with  ease,  not  rough. 

Beowulf  228  (Gr.)  Wedera  leode  . .  gode  jrancedon 
pc  him  yjdade  ea3e  wurdon.  1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal. 
July  90  Hereto,  the  hides  bene  nigher  heauen,  and  thence 
the  passage  ethe.  1627  P.  Fletcher  Locusts  1.  ix,  Hels  yron 
gates  to  every  guilty  soule  yeelds  entrance  eath. 


EATHE. 


EAVES. 


2.  Of  the  object,  means,  or  method  of  an  action  : 
Making  slight  resistance ;  presenting  few  difficul¬ 
ties;  =  Easy.  Const,  inf usually  active  in  form 
but  passive  in  sense. 

a  1225  Juliana  57  Wenest  tu  j>at  we  beon  se  eft  to  biwi- 
helin?  a  1240  Wohunge  in  Cott.  Horn.  279  Pouerte  wift 
menske  is  eaft  for  to  Jj^lien.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1810)  327  He 
was  symple  &  myldore,  &  ej>  to  ouercome.  c  1374  Chaucer 
Troy  Ins  v.  849  He  was  ethe  ynough  to  maken  dwelle.  c  1400 
Rom.  Rose  3955  A  foole  is  eyth  to  bigyle,  c  1450  Henry- 
son  Mor.  Fab.  58  The  Bairne  is  eith  to  buske  that  is  vn- 
borne.  1532  More  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  382/1,  I  woulde 
euery  other  thinge  wer  as  ethe  to  mend  as  thys  is.  a  1535 
—  Wks.  83  For  as  saint  Poule  saith,  y  fleshly  sinnes  be 
eth  to  perceiue.  1632  Sanderson  Serm.  323  A  great  moun- 
taine  is  eath  to  be  seene.  169X  Ray  N.  C.  Words  Coll.  23 
It  is  eath  to  do,  i.  e.  Easie.  1847-8  H.  Miller  First  hnpr. 
xiv.  (1857)  235  One  of  our  old  Scotch  proverbs  [says]  God’s 
bairns  are  eath  to  lear,  i.  e.  easily  instructed. 

+  b.  Of  a  person  :  Easy  to  be  entreated,  gentle  ; 
in  ME.  with  genit,  c^i  inodes  gentle  of  mood.  Also, 
Ready,  susceptible ;  const,  inf.  Ohs. 

c  1250  Gen.  4*  Ex.  2249  God  hunne  him  efti-modes  ben. 
1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  vi.  40  Her  gentle  hart . .  More  eath 
was  new  impression  to  receive. 

+  3.  Comfortable,  at  ease,  free  from  pain. 
c  1205  Lay.  2234  Eft  him  wes  on  heorten.  Ibid.  8178  pa 
wes  his  hurte  aeoe.  Ibid.  1250  po  was  he  J?e  ej?ere. 

B.  adv.  Easily,  without  difficulty. 

a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  ix.  54  He  wel  meahte  paet  unriht  him 
efte  forbiodan.  a  1000  Andreas  425  (Gr.)  God  eafte  maeg 
heaftoliftendum  helpe  gefremman.  c  1175  Cott.  Horn.  219  He 
wolde  and  eafte  mihte  bien  his  sceoppinde  3elic.  a  1200 
Moral  Ode  284  in  Cott.  Horn.  177  Iepe  he  muwen  ben 
of-drad  pe  hine  sculled  bi-helde.  ^1225  Ancr.  R.  62  A- 
blinde  pe  heorte,  heo  is  eft  ouercumen,  &  ibrouht  sone 
mid  sunne  to  grunde.  a  1300  K.  Horn  61  So  fele  mi3ten 
pe  Bringe  hem  pre  to  dipe.  <11300  Cursor  M.  11219 
Ioght  he  not  pan  . .  Be  bom  vte  of  a  maiden  eth  At  pe 
time  o  nine  moneth?  <113x5  Shoreham  7  Wel  e3athe, 
God  thorwe  miracles  ketheth  hit  A-lyve  and  eke  a-dethe. 
c  1460  Towfieley  Myst.  193  Oone  worde  myght  thou  speke 
ethe.  1538  Starkey  England  1.  ii.  §  6  (1871)  32  We  may 
the.  .ether  also  avoyd  thys  ignorance.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso 
x.  xlii.  187  Who  thinkes  him  most  secure  is  eathest  shamed. 
a  1774  Fergusson  Rising  of  Sess.  Poems  (1845)  28  Eith 
can  the  pleugh-stilts  gar  a  chiel  Be  unco  vogie  Clean  to  lick 
aflf  his  crowdie-meal.  1862  Hislop  Prov .  Scotl.  54  Eith 
learned,  soon  forgotten. 

C.  Eath-  in  Comb. 

1.  Forming  adjs.  (which  did  not  survive  beyond 
14th  c.),  the  final  element  being  f.  the  stem  of 
a  verb :  etSbete  [see  Beet  vi],  easy  to  amend  ; 
eflfele  [see  Feel  vi],  easily  felt ;  epgete  [see 
Get  v.],  easily  obtained  ;  eftlete  [see  Let  v.1,  and 
cf.  OE.  earfoblxte  emitted  with  difficulty],  easily 
dismissed,  lightly  esteemed ;  eftluke  [see  Louk  vi], 
easily  pulled ;  eftsene  [see  Sene  a.,  See  vi],  easy 
to  see  ;  epwinne  [see  Win  z\]*easy  to  win. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  63  pat  we  hauen  agilt  her  biforen 
. .  buft  *eftbete  gif  hie  us  sore  rieweft.  c  1225  Ancr.  R.  194 
Uorfti  pet  heo  beoft  *eS  fele.  ciooo  /Elfric  on  O.  $  N. 
Test.  32  (  Bosw.)  Him  waes  *eapgete  ele  to  Sam  bape.  c  1275 
Sinners  Beware  19  in  O.  E.  li'Iisc.  74  py  vs  is  ep-gete  Helle 
pat  is  unlede.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  38  in  E.  E.  Poems  (1862) 
24  *Eftlete  [is]  muchel  gyue  ftenne  8e  heorte  is  ille.  a  1225 
Juliana  70  Me  ledde  hire  &  hleac  forft  ant  heo  wes  *eo- 
luke.  a  1000  Cynewulf  Crist  1235  Daer  bip  *ep5esyne  preo 
tacen.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  338  in  O.  E.  Misc.  70  pat  is  wel 
ep-sene.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  381  Sutel  is  and  eftsene  . .  paet 
tu  were  iset  3ung  to  leaf  and  to  lare.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  116 
Wiftuten  writunge,  pe  fulfte  is  to  eft-cene.  C1200  Trin.  Coll . 
Horn.  49  Nime  we  pe  turtles  bitocninge  pat  is  *eftwinne. 

2.  With  final  element  f.  a  sb. :  see  Edmod, 
-mede. 

+  Eat  lie,  v.  Ohs.  rare.  In  3  pa.  t.  efl'ftede.  [f. 
Eath  a.]  trans.  To  lighten,  alleviate,  assuage. 

c  1250  Gen.  4*  Ex.  1439  Eliezer  him  cam  a-gon,  Eftftede 
his  sor3e,  bro3t  him  a  wif  Of  fai3er  waspene. 

Eather,  dial,  form  of  Edder,  osier. 

+  Eathly,  a.  and  adv.  Ohs.  Forms :  see 
Eath.  [f.  Eath  a.  +  -ly.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Easy,  not  difficult. 

ciooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xix.  26  Ealle  ping  synt  mid  Gode 
eaftelice  [cn6o  Hatton  aeftelice].  c  1160  Hatto?i  Gosp.  Matt, 
xix.  24  ^Epelicor  beoft  pam  olfende  to  ganne  purh  naedle  ea3e. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  135  Of  ane  efteliche  dede. 

2.  Inconsiderable,  slight,  trifling.  Often  in  anti¬ 
thesis  to  eche  (  =  eternal)  :  Of  short  duration. 

<.  890  K.  vElfred  Bceda  11.  v.  (Bosw.)  Gif  3u  ne  wilt  us  &e- 
bafian  in  swa  aeftelicum  pingo.  c  1176  Cott.  Horn.  221  Mid 
pare  aeftelice  hyrsumnesse  pu  ^earnest  hefen  rices  merhfte. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  282  On  eftelich  stiche,  ofteron  eftelich  eche 
makeft  uorte  understonden  hwu  lutel  wurft  is  prude. 

3.  a.  Of  a  person :  Low  in  station  ;  mean  in 
character,  b.  Of  a  thing :  Of  small  value. 

C1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  3s  Ne  was  pe  engel  isend  ne  to 
kinge  . .  ac  to  lo3e  and  eoeliche  men  alse  heordes  buft. 
a  1300  Floriz  4-  Bl.  274  Abute  pe  orchard  is  a  wal ;  pe  epeli- 
keste  ston  is  cristal. 

B.  adv.  Easily,  without  difficulty. 
c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xviii.  25  Eaftelicor  maeg  se  olfend 
gan  purh  are  naedle  eage.  c  1200  Ormin  12532  Sop  Godd  . . 
mihhte  standenn  aepeli^  }aen  himm.  1513-75  Diurn.  Occurr. 
(1833)  249  His  lyik  eithlie  culd  not  heirtofoir  be  fundin. 
1737  Ramsay  Scot.  Prov.  Ded.,  You  mayeithly  make  your- 
sells  master  of  the  hale  ware.  1813  Hogg  Queen's  Wake  73 
The  rein  deir  dun  can  eithly  run,  Quhan  the  houndis  and 
the  hornis  pursue.  1872  Blackie  Lays  Highl.  71  This  only 
lore  my  beggar  wit  Could  eathly  understand, 
b.  At  an  easy  price,  cheaply. 
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CX225  Ancr.  R.  290  Ne  sule  pu  neuer  so  efteliche  ..  his 
deorewurfte  spuse. 

+  Eaths,  eidv.  Obs.  [f.  Eath  a.  with  genitival 
-j;  cf.  Uneaths.]  Easily. 

1594  Cornelia  in  Hazl.  DodsleyV.  209  Which  eaths  appear 
in  sad  and  strange  disguises  To  pensive  minds. 

Eating1  (rtiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Eat  v.  l-ing1.] 

1.  The  action  or  habit  of  taking  food. 

£•1175  Lamb.  Horn.  19  pe  licome  luuaft  muchele  slaufte 
and  muchele  etinge  and  drunkunge.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
37  Sume  men  ladeft  here  lif  on  etinge  and  on  drinkinge  alse 
s-win.  C1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  66  Hous  of  etynge. 
Ibid.  III.  410  Ffor  gostily  eetynge  of  Cristis  owne  body. 
1x1450  Knt.de  la  Tour  22  Ther  was  gret  noyse  betwene  the 
man  and  hys  wiff  for  etinge  of  the  ele.  1528  Paynell  Saleme 
Regim.  E.,  They  that  haue  a  putrified  feuer,  are  forbyden 
eatynge  of  mylke.  1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  1.  ii.  296.  165X 

Hobbes  Leviath.  in.  xli.  264  By  eating  at  Christ's  table,  is 
meant  the  eating  of  the  Tree  of  Life.  1755  Smollett  Quix. 
(1803)  II.  133  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating 
of  it.  1884  Ruskin  in  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Oct.  6/1  You  have 
. .  kickshaws  instead  of  beef  for  your  eating. 

b.  An  act  of  taking  food ;  a  meal.  Also  a 
way  or  manner  of  feeding,  arch. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  118  An  Etynge,  commestio ,  edilis.  1535 
Coverdale  Ecclus.  xxxvii.  29  Be  not  gredy  in  euery  eat¬ 
ynge.  1608  Hieron  Wks.  I.  691  Taking  heed  to  our  selues 
in  our  eatings,  in  our  apparrell,  in  our  companie,  in  our 
recreations.  1847  L.  Hunt  Men,  Worn,  4-  B.  I.  iv.  77  Mar¬ 
velling  at  their  eatings,  their  faces,  and  at  the  prodigious 
jumps  they  took.  1873  Lytton  K.  Chillingly  in.  v.  (1878) 
188  Epochs  are  signalised  by  their  eatings. 

C.  Good,  etc.,  eating',  said  of  an  article  of  food. 
1763  Mrs.  Harris  in  Priv.  Lett.  1st  Ld.  Malmesbury  I. 
93  Whitebait,  .are  really  very  good  eating.  1781  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXI.  169  note,  White  Ants  . .  are  most  delicious  and  deli¬ 
cate  eating.  1871  Gd.  Words  720  A  . .  fish,  weighing  from 
half-a-pound  to  two  pounds,  and  excellent  eating. 

2.  Corrosion  ;  disintegration  by  a  chemical  agent. 

1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New  Invent.  1  The  extraordinary 

Eating  and  Corroding  of  their  Rudder-Irons  and  Bolts. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  eating-apple,  - parlour , 
etc.  Also  Eating-house,  -room. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  143  Etynge  appulle  tre,  esculus. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  1 18  An  Etynge  place, pransoriiim.  1509 
Fisher  Fun.  Serm.  Marg.  C’tesse  Richmonde  (1708)  12  The 
hour  of  dyner  . .  of  the  Etynge  day  was  ten  of  the  Cloke, 
and  upon  the  fastynge  day,  Eleven.  1535  Covekdale  Ruth 
ii.  12  Whan  it  is  eatinge  tyme,  come  hither,  and  eate  of  the 
bred.  1622  Massinger,  etc.  Old  Law  hi.  i,  I  shall  have 
but  six  weeks  of  Lent  . .  &  then  comes  eating-tide.  1630 
J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Gt.  Eater  Kent  12  Nothing  comes 
amisse.  Let  any  come  in  the  shape  of  fodder  or  eating- 
stuffe,  it  is  welcome.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  xv.  256 
The  said  man-eating  occasions.  1823  F.  Cooper  Pio?ieer 
vii.  (1869)  35/2  The  remainder  of  the  party  withdrew  to  an 
eating  parlour.  1845  Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  viii.  (1873)  x72 
The  elevatory  movement,  and  the  eating-back  power  of  the 
sea.  1853  Rock  Ch.  of  Fathers  III.  11.  86  They  went  in 
procession  to  the  eating-hall. 

Eating  (rtig),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Eat  +  -ing2.] 

1.  That  eats ;  chiefly  in  comb,  with  prefixed  obj. 
Formerly  also,  Greedy,  voracious. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  118  Etynge,  edax,  edaculus.  1712  Ad¬ 
dison  Sped.  No.  446  TP  6  An  eating  Parasite,  or  a  vain¬ 
glorious  Soldier.  Mod.  He  has  killed  a  man-eating  tiger. 

t  b.  quasi- sb.  =  Eater.  Obs. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  7125  (Trin.)  Of  pe  etyng  pe  mete  out 
sprong.  1382  Wyclif  Nahimi  iii.  12  His  vnripe  fijgis.. 
shuln  falle  in  to  the  mouth  of  the  etynge  [1388  etere]. 

2.  That  consumes  or  eats  away  ;  gnawing,  cor¬ 
roding,  fretting  :  of  sores,  chemical  corrosives,  etc. 

162X  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  11.  iv.  in.  (1651)  383  Plaisters  to 
raise  blisters,  eating  medicines  of  pich,  mustard-seed  and 
the  like.  1702  Rowe  Tamerl.  iv.  i.  1774  Drops  of  eating 
Water  on  the  Marble.  1835  Browning  Paracels.  130  Fester¬ 
ing  blotches,  eating  poisoning  blains. 

fig.  C1602  Fr.  JDavison  Ps.  lxxiii.  in  Farr's  S.  P.  (1845) 
322  From  sweatting  Joyle,  and  eating  care.  1632  Milton 
L' Allegro  135  And  ever  against  eating  cares,  Lap  me  in 
soft  Lydian  airs.  1702  Rowe  Ambit.  Step-Moth.  1.  i.  278 
That  eating  canker,  Grief.  1876  Blackie  Songs  Relig.  4- 
Life  186  From  eating  care  thy  heart  to  free. 

Ea  ting-house.  A  house  for  eating,  esp.  one 
in  which  meals  are  supplied  ready  dressed ;  a 
cook’s  shop,  restaurant. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  143  Etynge  hotvse,  pransorium. 
1673  Dryden  Marr.  a  la  Mode  iv.  iv,  An  eating  house. 
Bottles  of  wine  on  the  table.  1748  Smollett  R od.  Ra?idom 
xiii,  To  dine  at  an  eating-house.  1805  N.  Nicholls  Let.  in 
Corr.  Gray  (1843)  49  He  dined  generally  alone,  and  was 
served  from  an  eating-house  . .  in  Jermyn  Street.  1848  Ma- 
caulay  Hist. Eng.  I.  237  A  third  had  stepped  into  an  eating 
house  in  Covent  Garden. 

Ea'ting-room.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  A  room  ap¬ 
propriated  for  eating ;  a  dining-room. 

1613  in  Northern  N.  4*  Q.  I.  74  Chalmeirs  to  be  ordinaire 
eitting  roomes.  1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  HI.  lxxvi. 
27  He  handed  her  down  stairs  into  the  eating-room.  1849 
H.  Mayo  Pop.  Superst.  vi.  87  He  went  to  the  hotel  of  M. 
Lafargue  . .  and  entered  the  eating  room. 

+  Ea*tnell.  Obs.— 1  [obscurely  f.  Eat  vi] 

1611  Cotgr.,  Croqueteur ,  an  eatnell,  a  greedie,  and  lick- 
orous  feeder. 

Eaton,  obs.  form  of  Etin,  giant. 

II  Eau  ( 0 ),  French  for  ‘water’,  occurring  in  the 
names  of  several  liquids,  used  as  scents  or  in  medi¬ 
cine,  as  Eau-de-Cologne,  a  perfume  consisting  of 
alcohol  and  various  essential  oils,  originally  (and 
still  very  largely)  made  at  Cologne  ;  also  ( nonce - 
I  use)  as  a  vb.  Eau-de-Luee,  a  medicinal  prepara¬ 


tion  of  alcohol,  ammonia,  and  oil  of  amber,  used  in 
India  as  an  antidote  to  snalce-bites,  and  in  Eng¬ 
land  sometimes  as  smelling  salts.  Eau-de-vie 
[lit.  ‘water  of  life’],  the  Fr.  name  for  brandy. 
See  also  Ewe  Ann  aunt,  Ewrose. 

1823  Byron  To  Ld.  Blessington  14  Apr.,  Neither  lemon- 
juice  nor  *eau  de  Cologne,  nor  any  other  eau.  1845  Tait's 
Mag.  XII.  803  Her  maid,  .comforted  and  eau-de-cologned 
her.  1854  Mrs.  Gaskell  North  4*  S.  xxii,  Mrs.  Thornton 
bathed  Margaret’s  temples  with  eau  de  Cologne.  1756 
Gentl.  Mag.  XXVI.  33  This  gives  you  the  genuine  *Eau  de 
luce.  1808  Med.  Jrnl.  XIX.  492  The  wounds  were  deeply 
scarified,  and  filled  with  eau  de  luce.  1852  Th.  Ross  tr. 
Humboldt's  Trav.  II.  xxiv.  447  In  vain  have  ammonia  and 
eau-de-luce  been  tried  against  the  Curare. 

Eau,  erroneous  form  of  Ea,  canal, 
t  Eau'bruche,  sb .l  Obs.  Forms :  1  sew- 

bryce,  2-3  eu-,  ewe,  ewue,  eaubruche.  [OE.dew- 
bryce,  f.  OE.  dew,  JE  sbiz  marriage  +  bryce ,  Bruche, 
a  breaking.]  Adultery. 

a  1000  in  Thorpe  Laws  I.  374  (Bosw.)  Wift  aeghwjdcne 
aewbryce.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  49  Alse  peos  men  doft  be 
liggeft  inne  eubruche.  c  1200  T rin.  Coll.  Horn.  137  Alle  po 
.  .don  ewuebruche  on  here  agene  spuse.  Ibid.  213  Ollende 
word  and  idele  lehtres  . .  beo  bispeke  ewebruche.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  204  Heo  beoth  . .  Hordom,  Eaubruche,  etc. 

+  Eau'bruche,  sb.2  Obs.  Forms:  1  eew- 

bryca,  2  eubruche.  [OE.  dzwbryca ,  f.  prec.] 

Also  Eaubrekere.  Obs.  In  2  eawbrekere.  [f. 
ME.  broker e  Breaker.]  An  adulterer. 

a  1000  in  Thoipe  La7us  II.  268  (Bosw.)  Se  5e  his  aewe  for- 
laet,  and  nimft  ooer  wif,  he  bip  aewbryca.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
13  Ne  beo  pu  eubruche.  Ne  do  pu  peotfte.  Ibid.  29  Rub- 
beres  . .  and  pa  eawbrekeres  . .  habbeft  an  pone  fulneh. 

II  Eau  forte  [lit*  ‘strong  water'],  French  for 
‘  nitric  acid’ ;  hence,  for  an  etching. 

Hence  Eau  fortiste,  an  etcher. 

1882  Society  11  Nov.  22/1  The  etching  being  by  the  well- 
known  eaufortiste,  Mr.  J.  L.  Steele. 

Eave,  (fv) .  [Back-formation  from  Eaves,  treated 
as  pi.]  Used  as  the  sing,  of  Eaves.  Hence 
Eave  v.,  to  provide  with  shelter  under  eaves ; 
Eaved  ppl.  a.,  provided  with  eaves  ;  Ea’vingf  sb. 
(usually  pi.)  =  Eaves. 

1580  North  Plutarch  378  He  hid  the  Money  he  had 
stolne  under  the  house  eavings.  1611  Cotgr.,  Agoutiis, 
the  eauings  of  a  house.  17x0  T.  Ward  Eng.  Ref  i.  (1716) 
102  (D.)  His  hat.  .With  narrow  rim  scarce  wide  enough  To 
eave  from  rain  the  staring  ruff*,  a  1722  Lisle  Husb.  (1757) 
445  On  these  walls,  .is  a  large  eaving  to  his  house.  1823  P. 
Nicholson  Prod.  Build.  402  Eave. — The  skirt  or  lower 
part  of  the  slating  hanging  over  the  naked  of  the  wall.  1851 
Ruskin  Stones  Ven.  (1874)  I.  xiv.  151  The  Eaved  Cornice 
.  .as  represented  in  the  simplest  form  by  cottage  eaves.  1871 
Tyndall  Forms  Water  §  37.  258  The  water  trickles  to  the 
eave  and  then  drops  down. 

Eaver1  (rvs j).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  ever. 
[Of  unknown  origin;  some  have  suggested  adoption 
of  F.  ivraie  darnel,  Lolium  temulentum  ;  the  forms 
of  the  Eng.  word,  however,  seem  to  forbid  this.] 

Rye  grass  (. Lolium  perenne). 

1732  De  Foe  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  (1769)  I.  359  Clover,  Eaver, 
and  Trefoil  Grass.  1796  W.  Marshall  IVest  of  Eng.  Gloss. 
Eaver,  lolium  peretme,  ray-grass.  1880  East  Cornwall 
Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.)  Eaver,  in  some  parts  pronounced  Hayver. 
The  grass,  Lolium  perenne. 

Eaver  2  (rvoi).  dial.  Also  7  eever,  9  ether. 
A  provincial  term  for  the  direction  of  the  wind ; 
a  quarter  of  the  heavens.  (Adm.  Smyth.) 

1867  Smyth  Sailor’s  Word-bk.  1875  Lane.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.) 
Eaver  (sometimes  Ether)  . .  The  wind  is  in  a  rainy  eaver. 

Eaver,  obs.  Sc.  var.  of  Aveb. 

1609  Skknk  Reis.  Maj.  72  Great  number  of  eavers  or  beasts. 

Eaver,  var.  of  Ever,  Obs.,  wild  boar. 

Eaves  (fvz).  Forms :  1  efes,  3-5  eouesen 
(//.),  ouese,  -ise,  4  euez,  euese,  4-8  eves(e,  (4 
hevese),  (6  ease,  6  pi.  esen),  7  eaues,  (eeves, 
heaves),  dial,  eize,  7-  eaves.  [OE.  efes,  fern. 
=  OFris.  ose,  Flem.  (Kilian)  oose,  OHG.  obasa 
(MHG.  obse,  mod.  dial.G.  obsen)  eaves,  porch 
( WGer.  *obis{w)a,  *obas(w)a)  =  ON.  ups  (Sw. 
dial,  uffs),  Goth,  ubizwa  porch  ;  prob.  f.  same 
root  as  Over.  The  final  -s  has  been  mistaken  for 
the  sign  of  the  pi.,  and  in  mod.  Eng.  the  word 
is  commonly  treated  as  pi.,  Eave  being  occas.  used 
as  the  sing.  The  forms  ME.  ovese,  WSomerset 
office  (Elwofthy),  point  to  an  OE.  form  *ofes 
WGer.  *obas(w)a.'] 

1.  The  edge  of  the  roof  of  a  building,  or  of  the 
thatch  of  a  stack,  which  overhangs  the  side. 

a  1000  Lamb.  Psalter  ci[i].  7  (Bosw.)  Geworden  ic  eom 
swa  swa  spearwa.  .anwuniende  on  efese.  c  1205  Lay.  29279, 

I  J>an  eouesen  he  [ba  sparwen]  grupen.  c  1220  Bestiary 
462  De  spinnere  . .  festeo  atte  hus  rof  hire  fodredes  o  rof 
er  on  ouese.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  144  Evese,  or  evesynge 
of  a  house,  stillicidium.  41500  Partenay  5504  Allso  thys 
chambre  well  depeynted  was  Ffro  foote  of  wallure  the  ouise 
vnto.  1570  Levins  Manip.  211  Ye  ease  or  eues  of  a  house. 
1579  I  ,yly  Euphues  (Arb.)  91  The  Swallow  which  in  the 
summer  creepeth  under  the  eues  of  euery  house.  1610 
Shaks.  Temp.  v.  i.  17  His  teares  runs  downe  his  beard 
like  winters  drops  From  eaues  of  reeds.  1611  Cory  at 
Crudities  323  The  pentices  or  eauisses  of  their  houses.  1629 
S’ hertogenbosh  48  It ..  ruined  some  houses;  of  some  the 
heaues  and  tops  were  damnified  very  much.  1632  Milton 

II  Penser.  130  Ushered  with  a  shower  still  ..With  minute- 
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drops  from  off  the  eaves.  1663  Cowley  Verses  <$■  Ess.  (1669) 
104  The  Birds  under  the  Eeves  t>f  his  Window  call  him  up 
in  the  morning.  1751  W.  Halfpenny  New  Designs  Farm 
Ho.  5  Thence  to  the  Eves  of  the  Roofs  one  Brick  and  half. 
1799  J.  Robertson  Agric.  Perth  161  The  best  form  of  corn 
stacks  is  circular,  with  . .  a  conical  top,  diverging  a  little 
towards  the  eaves.  1819  Shelley  Ros.  <S-  Helen  367  Like 
twinkling  rain-drops  from  the  eaves.  1849  Freeman  Archit. 
178  The  eaves  . .  rest  commonly  on  small  arcades  or  corbel- 
tables. 

Jig.  1675  Crowne  City  Polit.  11.  i,  I  hang  on  the  eves  of 
life,  like  a  trembling  drop,  ready  every  minute  to  fall, 
fb.  Of  a  wood  :  The  edge,  margin.  Obs. 

898  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  894  pa  foron  hie  . .  bi  swa  hwa}>erre 
efes  swa  hit  ponne  fierdleas  waes.  c  1325  Gloss.  IV.  de 
Bibleszu.  in  Wright  Voc.  159  Desouz  l over ay l ,  under  the 
wode-side  wode-hevese.  £1340  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  K?it.  1178  pus 
laykez  pis  lorde  by  lynde  wodez  euez. 

2.  transf  Anything  that  projects  or  overhangs 
slightly,  as  +  the  brow  of  a  hill,  f  the  flaps  of  a 
saddle,  the  edge  of  a  cloud  or  precipice,  the  brim 
of  a  hat ;  also  poet,  the  eyelids. 

1382  Wyclif  Job  xi.  5  Anne  forsothe  sat  beside  the  weye 
eche  dai  in  the  euese  [1388  cop ;  Vulg.  supercilio ]  of  the  hil. 
1663  Butler  Hud.  1.  1.  412  He  got  up  to  the  saddle  eaves, 
From  whence  he  vaulted  into  th’  seat.  1850  Tennyson 
In  Mem.  lxvi,  Closing  eaves  of  wearied  eyes  1  sleep.  1855 
Maury  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  xi.  §511  The  southern  eaves  of 
the  cloud  plane,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  ii.  21  Overhang¬ 
ing  eaves  of  snow.  1862  Borrow  Wales  I.  4  A  leather  hat 
. .  with  the  side  eaves  turned  up. 

3.  Comb,  eaves -board  (also  eave- board  \  see 
Eave),  eaves  -  catch,  -lath  (see  quot.  1875); 
+  eaves-knife,  a  knife  for  cutting  thatch  at  the 
eaves ;  eaves-martin,  the  House  Martin  (Hi- 
rundo  urbica).  Also  Eaves-drop  sb .  and  v.} 

-DROPPER,  -DROPPING. 

1399  Mem.  Ripon  (Surtees)  III.  131  Tabulas  qua  vocantur 
*Esborde.  c  1505  Church-zv.  Acc.  St.  Dunstan's  Cante?'b., 
For  xlv  fote  of  *evys  borde  xvd.  1627  MS.  Acc.  St.  John's 
Hosp.  Canterb.y  To  the  Sawyers  for  cutting  of  evesboord. 
1809  R.  Langford  Introd.  Trade  88  The  eave-boards  pro¬ 
ject  . .  16  inches.  1875  Gwilt  Archit.,  Arris  Jillet.  When 
.  .used  to  raise  the  slates,  at  the  eaves  of  a  building,  it  is 
then  called  the  eaves'  board,  eaves’  lath,  or  *eaves’  catch. 
1641  Best  Farm.  Bks.  (1856)  139  A  thatchers  tooles  are  . . 
an  *eize-knife  for  cutting  the  eize.  1422-3  Archives  Christ 
Ch.  Canterb.  in  A rchceol.  Cantiana  XIII.  561  Item  payd 
for  Caryyng  of  the  Schretherris  *Evys-lathe,  lathe,  and 
tyle  . .  iiis.  iiijV.  1833  J.  Hodgson  in  J.  Raine  Mem.  (1858) 
II.  307  The  *eaves-martin  very  plentiful. 

Ea'vesdrip,  -drop,  sb.  [OE.  yfesdrype,  f. 
Eaves  +  Drip,  afterwards  refashioned  after  Drop  ; 
cf.  ON.  upsar-dropi  of  same  meaning  ;  the  Flem. 
oosdmp,  according  to  Kilian, meant  simply  ‘  eaves’.] 
The  dripping  of  water  from  the  eaves  of  a  house  ; 
the  space  of  ground  which  is  liable  to  receive  the 
rain-water  thrown  off  by  the  eaves  of  a  building. 

Chiefly  used  with  reference  to  the  ancient  custom  or  law 
which  prohibited  a  proprietor  from  building  at  a  less  dis¬ 
tance  than  two  feet  from  the  boundary  of  his  land,  lest  he 
should  injure  his  neighbour’s  land  by  ‘  eavesdrop.’ 

868  Kentish  Charter  in  Brit.  Museum  Fac-Sim.  11.  plate 
xxxviii,  An  folcaes  folcryht  to  lefsenne  rumms  butan  twi^en 
fyt  to  yfass  drypae.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  (1872)  III.  1.  ii. 
15  The  lean  demigod  . .  had  . .  to  wait  under  eavesdrops. 
1880  Muirhead  Gains  Digest  590  Rights  of  light,  prospect, 
gutter,  and  eaves-drop. 

Eavesdrop  (rvzdr^p),  v.  Also  7  eave-drop. 
[f.  prec. ;  or  perhaps  back-formation  from  Eaves¬ 
dropper.]  intr.  To  stand  within  the  ‘  eavesdrop  ’ 
of  a  house  in  order  to  listen  to  secrets ;  hence,  to 
listen  secretly  to  private  conversation.  Also  trans. 
To  listen  secretly  to  (conversation)  ;  formerly  also, 
to  listen  within  the  ( eavesdrop  ’  of  (a  house) ;  to 
listen  to  the  secrets  of  (a  person). 

1606  Sir  G.  Goosecappe  v.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  (1884)  III.  82 
We  will  be  bold  to  evesdroppe.  1611  S.  W.  Baker  in 
Coryat  Crudities  Panegyr.  Verses,  That  evesdrops  a  word. 
1611  Cotgr.  s.v.  Escoute ,  Estre  aux  escoutes.  .to  eaue-drop, 
to  prie  into  men’s  actions  or  courses.  1619  Dalton  Countr. 
Just.  lxxv.  (1630)  189  Against  such  as  by  night  shall  eves- 
drop  mens  houses.  1632  Shirley  Hyde  Park  1.  ii,  It  is  not 
civil  to  eavesdrop  him.  1820  Scott  Abbot  xxi,  Art  thou 
already  eaves-dropping?  i860  Emerson  Cond.  Life  v.  Be¬ 
haviour  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  386  We  must  not  peep  and  eaves¬ 
drop  at  palace-doors.  1872  Howells  Wedd.  Journ.  176 
What  we  eavesdropped  so  shamefully  in  the  hotel  parlor. 

Eavesdropper  (rvzdr^poi).  For  forms  see 
Eaves,  [f.  Eavesdrop  v.  (or  perhaps  sb.)  +  -er.] 
a.  In  English  Law  :  see  quot.  1641.  b.  geti.  One 
who  listens  secretly  to  conversation. 

1487  Nottbigham  Borough  Rec.  III.  10  Juratores.  .dicunt 
. .  quod  Henricus  Rowley  . .  est  communis  evys-dropper  et 
vagator  in  noctibus.  c  1515  Modus  tenendi  Cur.  Baron. 
(Pynson)  A  vb,  Euesdroppers  vnder  mennes  walles  or  wyn- 
dowes  . .  to  bere  tales.  1561  Awdelay  Frat.  Vocab.  15 
Esen  Droppers.  1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witcher.  11.  viii. 
24  There  must  be  some  eves-dropers  with  pen  and  inke 
behind  the  wall.  1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  153  Evesdroppers 
are  such  as  stand  under  wals  or  windowes  . .  to  heare  news. 
1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  xii.  72  Like  a  thief, 
or  eves-dropper,  he  is  forced  to  dodge  about  in  hopes  of  a 
letter.  1851  W.  W.  Collins  Ramb.  by  Railways  xv.  (1852) 
290  The  expertest  eaves-droppers,  who  had  listened  at  the 
door,  brought  away  no  information. 

Hence  Ea  vesdropping  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1601  Yarington  Two  Lament.  Traj.  iv.  vi.  in  Bullen 
O.  PL  IV,  Your  close  eaves-dropping  pollicies  Have  hin- 
dred  him  of  greater  benefits.  1641  Milton  A  nimadv.  (1851) 
191  To  stand  to  the  courtesy  of  a  night-walking  cudgeller 
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for  eaves  dropping.  1672-3  Roxb.  Ballads  vi.  (1887)  440 
Where  they  need  fear  No . .  eves-dropping  ear.  1775 
Sheridan  Rivals  m.iii,  A  beggarly,  strolling,  eavesdropping 
ensign.  1850  Clough  Dipsychus  11.  iii.  46  An  eaves-drop¬ 
ping  menial.  1853  Wharton  Pa.  Digest  47 3  Eavesdropping 
consists  in  privily  listening. 

t  Ea'vesing.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  oefsung,  efe- 
sung,  5  evesung,  4-6  evyss-,  evys-,  evesyng, 
-mg,  6  eusing,  eavesinge.  See  also  Easing  sb* 
[repr.  OE.  efesung ,  vbl.  sb.  f.  efes-ian,  Evese  v.  ;  in 
sense  2  directly  f.  Eaves.] 
t*l-  The  action  of  trimming  the  edges  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  clipping,  polling,  shearing.  Also  concr. 
What  is  cut  off :  the  clippings  of  hair.  Obs. 

a  800  Corpus  Gloss.  474  Circinatio ,  oefsung.  c  1050  Ags. 
Gloss.  inWr.-Wiilcker  364  Circinnatio ,  efesung.  a  1225  Ancr. 
R.  398  Absalomes  schene  white,  pet  ase  oft  ase  me  euesede 
him  me  solde  his  euesunge  vor  two  hundred  sides. 

2.  The  eaves  of  a  house  or  stack  ;  formerly  also 
used  for  ‘roof’,  and  hence  transf.  for  ‘ dwelling*. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  142  pe  niht  fuel  ic)en  euesunge  bitocneS 
recluses,  pet  wunie'd.  .under  chirche  euesunge.  1393  Langl. 
P.  PI.  C.  xx.  193  As  we  may  seo  a  wynter,  Isykles  in 
euesynges  *  thorgh  hete  of  pe  sonne  Meltep  in  a  mynt-while 
*  to  myst  and  to  water,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  144  Evese,  or 
evesynge  of  a  howse.  1547  Salesbury  Welsh  Diet .,  Bar- 
gazut  tuy ,  house  eusing.  1572  Schole  house  Woin.  912  in 
Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  140  King  Salomon.  .A  woman  dooth  as¬ 
similate  Unto  a  dropping  euesing  guise,  Distilling  down  after 
rain  late.  1572  Bossewell^  rmoriew.  88  A  righte  little  parte 
of  water,  .is  called  Gutta,  when  it.  .hangeth  on  eavesinges. 

Eawiht,  obs.  form  of  Aught. 

Eawl,  Eax,  obs.  forms  of  Awl,  Axe. 

Eaxl,  eaxle:  see  AxleL 
+  Eban  stone.  Obs.  rare-*1. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  11.  iv.  1.  iv.  (1651)  370  The  Eban 
stone  which  Goldsmiths  use  to  sleeken  their  gold  with. 

Eban(e,  -y,  obs.  forms  of  Ebon,  Ebony. 

+  Ebaptiza’tion.  Obs.  rare—1.  ?  Declaring  a 
person  not  to  have  been  validly  baptized. 

1659  Gauden  Tears  of  Ch.  AepSpoA.  **  2  f,  Ebaptizations, 
Correptions,  Abstentions,  Excommunications. 

+  Ebate.  Obs.  [a.  Fr.  ebali]  Sport,  diversion. 

C1515  Compl.  to  late  ma?yed(i%62)  14  For  to  blame  women 
was  all  his  ebate. 

II  Ebauchoir.  [F.  ebauchoir ,  f.  ebaucher  to 
sketch  in  outline.]  a.  A  large  chisel  used  by 
sculptors  to  rough-hew  their  work.  b.  A  large 
hatchel  or  comb  used  by  ropemakers. 

Ebb  (eb),  sb.  Forms  :  1  ebba,  4-6  ebbe,  7 
eb,  7-  ebb.  [OE.  ebba  =  0¥ns.  ebba ,  Du.  ebbe ,  eb : 
the  mod.G.  ebbe ,  Da.  ebbe ,  Sw.  ebb ,  are  not  native 
in  those  langs.,  and  Fr.  ebe  is,  like  other  nautical 
terms,  adopted  from  Eng.  The  ultimate  etymo¬ 
logy  is  uncertain :  the  OTeut.  type  might  be 
* atjon-y  f.  the  prep,  at  off ;  or  *etjon-y  connected 
with  Goth,  ibnks  backwards.] 

1.  The  reflux  of  the  tide  ;  the  return  of  tide¬ 
water  towards  the  sea.  Often  in  phrase  ebb  and 
flow  ;  also  tide  of  ebb,  half  quarter-ebb. 

a  1000  Byrhtnoth  65  (Gr.)  par  com  flowende  fiod  aefter  ebban . 
<21123  O.  E.  Chro7i.  an.  1114  On  pis  &eare  waes  swa  mycel 
ebba.  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Laiigt.  (1810)  106  pe  bodies 
.  .wercosten  vpon  pe  sond,  After  an  ebbe  of  pe  flode.  c  1440 
Promp.  Pan1.  135  Ebbe  of  the  see,  refluxus ,  salaria.  1561 
Eden  Art.  Navig.  11.  xviii.  50  Whiche  the  Mariners  call  nepe 
tydes,  lowe  ebbs  . .  or  lowe  fiuddes.  1603  Drayton  Bar. 
IVarres  1.  xxxix,  As  Seuerne  lately  in  her  Ebbes  that  sanke. 
1665  in  Phil.  Trans.  I.  54  The  Flood  runs  East  . .  and  the 
Ebb  West.  1762  Borlase  ibid.  LI  I.  418  The  sea  ad¬ 
vancing  the  first  time  to  a  quarter  ebb ;  but  the  second 
advance  was  but  as  far  as  the  sea  reaches  at  half  ebb.  1832 
De  la  Beche  Geol.  MaJi  69  During  the  freshets  the  ebb 
and  flow  are  little  felt.  1840  Marryat  Poor  Jack  xxvii, 
We.  .made  sail,  stemming  the  last  of  the  ebb. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  A  flowing  away  backward  or 
downward ;  decline,  decay ;  a  change  from  a 
better  to  a  worse  state. 

c  1400  Test.  Love  1.  (1560)  273/1  That  sight,  .might  all  my 
welling  sorrowes  voide,  and  of  the  flood  make  an  ebbe.  1555 
Fardle  Facions  Ded.  1  Not  coueting  to  make  of  my  fioudde, 
another  manes  ebbe.  1652  J.  Hall H eight  Eloquence  Introd. 
20  This,  .was  the  Ebbe  of  his  greatnesse.  1713  Addison  Cato 
11.  v.  80  To  shed  the  slow  remains,  His  last  poor  ebb  of  blood, 
in  your  defence.  1823  Byron  Island  111.  iv,  His  faintness 
came  . .  from,  .nature’s  ebb.  1870  Swinburne  Ess.  <5-  Stud. 
(1875)  279  Her  ebbs  and  flows  of  passion. 

b.  A  point  or  condition  of  decline  or  depres¬ 
sion,  esp.  in  phrases  To  be  at  an  ebb ,  at  a  low , 
lowest  ebb.  Also  poet,  of  the  eyes,  At  ebb  :  dry. 

1610  Shaks.  Tetnp.  1.  ii.  435  Mine  eyes  (neuer  since  at 
ebbe)  beheld  . .  my  Father  wrack’t.  1631  T.  Powell  Tom 
All  Trades  142  The  low  water  ebbe  of  the  evill  day.  1654 
Warren  Unbelievers  134  To  make  the  Apostle  reason  at  a 
very  low  ebbe.  1763  J.  Brown  Poetry  <$■  Mus.  vii.  154  Pri¬ 
vate  and  public  Virtue  were  at  the  lowest  Ebb.  1798  in  Bay 
Amer.  LawRepA  1809)1.  36  In  1780  money  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  1876  Green  Short  Hist.  ix.  (1878)  698  The  fortunes 
of  France  reached  their  lowest  ebb. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  ebb-tide ,  etc.  Also  ebb- 
sleeper,  a  bird  ;  =  Dunlin. 

1699  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crezv ,  Ebb-water ,  when  there’s  but 
little  Money  in  the  Pocket.  1837  R.  Dunn  Ornith.  Ork. 
§  Shet.  87  Tringa  Variabilis,  Meyer.  Ebb-sleeper,  Dunlin. 
1837  Marryat  Dog-Fiend  xxix,  They  were  . .  swept  out  of 
the  harbour  by  the  strong  ebb  tide.  1849  Grot e  Greece 
(1862)  V.  11.  lxiii.  448  They  began  to  feel  as  if  the  ebb-tide 
had  reached  its  lowest  point.  1854  H.  Miller  Sch.  <y 


Schm.  (1858)  65,  I  was  introduced  also,  in  our  ebb  excur¬ 
sions,  to  the  cuttle-fish. 

+  4.  [?  f.  the  adj.]  pi.  Shallows. 

1577  Holinshed  Chron.  I.  41/2  Brigantines  with  flat  keeles 
to  serve  for  the  ebbes. 

5.  [?a  distinct  word.]  The  Common  Bunting, 
Emberiza  miliaria,  dial. 

1802  G.  Montagu  Ornith.  Diet.  (1833)61. 

+  Ebb,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  5-7  eb,  6-7 
ebbe,  6-  ebb.  [app.  evolved  from  the  attrib.  use 
of  the  sb.,  as  in  ebb-tide .] 

1.  Of  water,  wells,  etc. :  Shallow,  not  deep. 
With  of :  Having  a  small  supply,  short.  Also  fig. 

C1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  ix.  iii.  47  Swlway  was  at  bare 
passyng  all  Eb.  1523  Fitzherb.  Surz>.  xi.  57  The  ebber 
the  water  is,  the  swyfter  it  is.  C1581  J.  Falkner  in  Eng. 
Mech.  (1870)  4  Feb.  500/2  The  water  of  Trent  [was]  dried 
up,  and  sodenly  fallen  so  ebb.  1637  Rutherford  Lett.x civ. 
I.  243  O,  how  ebb  a  soul  have  I  to  take  in  Christ's  love  ! 
1665-6  Phil.  Trans.  I.  165  When  the  water  is  drawn  ebb 
from  Fishes.  1693  Leighton  Comm.  1  Peter  v.  8  This 
Apostle  . .  drew  from  too  full  a  spring  to  be  ebb  of  matter. 
1747  Scheme  Equip.  Men  of  War  23  Their  Tide  of  Learning 
. .  is  always  ebb. 

b.  tratisf  of  a  furrow  ;  the  sides  of  a  vessel,  etc. 

1523  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  33  A  meane  forowe,  not  to  depe 
nor  to  ebbe.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  185/1  A  Grey- 
hound  [is]  Ebb,  or  Shallow  chested  . .  [when  he  hath]  his 
breast  &  body  all  of  a  thickness.  Ibid.  iii.  320/1  It  is  a 
cooling  Vessel  . .  with  ebb  sides.  1733  P.  Lindsay  Interest 
Scotl.149  Plowed  with  an  ebb  Furrow.  1880  Miss  Jackson 
Shropsh.  Word-bk.y  Will  this  dish  do  to  make  the  fitchock 
pie  in?  No;  it’s  too  ebb. 

2.  Near  the  surface  ;  a.  of  the  sea,  b.  of  the  land  ; 
also  as  quasi-a*/z>. 

1601  Holland  Plbiy  I.  40  A  multitude  of  fishes  floted  ebbs 
about  it.  Ibid.  II.  29  Cumin  . .  hath  a  qualitie  to  grow  with 
the  root  very  eb.  1608  11  Bp.  Hall  Medit.  <$•  Vowes  11.  xiii. 
Whether  I  be  drowned  in  the  ebber  shore  or  in  the  midst 
of  the  deepe  sea.  1679  Plot  Staffordsh.  {  1686)  119  Some¬ 
times  it  [marl]  lyes  so  ebb  . .  that  they  plow  up  the  head  of 
it.  1747  Hooson  Miner' s  Diet.  M  ivb,  If  Ore  be  once  dis¬ 
covered,  and  it  lie  Ebb  and  Soft.  1794  Bailiff's  Diary  in 
Shropsh.  Word-bk.y  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  too  ebb  plow’d. 

Ebb  (eb),  v.  Forms:  1  ebbian,  2-5  ebben, 
5-6  ebbe,  7-  ebb.  [OE.  ebbian ,  f.  Ebb  sb. ;  cf. 
OE.  a-ebbian ,  be-ebbian  to  strand  a  ship  ;  also 
OH G.  fir-ebbita  ‘deferbuerat’,  andMHG.  (rare—1) 
eppen  to  ebb.] 

1.  intr.  To  flow  back  or  recede,  as  the  water  of 
the  sea  or  a  tidal  river  :  frequent  in  phrase,  To  ebb 
and flow.  Also  with  away ,  down ,  off,  out. 

a  1000  Csedmoris  Gen.  (Gr.)  1413  Lago  ebbade  sweart 
under  swe^le.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  161  pe  sae  flowed 
and  ebbeS.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  1216  The  se,  aftir 
the  tydes  certayn,  Ebbes  and  flowes.  1375  Barbour  Bruce 
xvii.  425  The  se  wes  ebbit  sa.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal 223  The 
see  wase  ebbyd.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  216  The  sea 
will  ebbe  and  flow.  1635  N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  11.  vi.  86 
In  some  narrow  seas  the  sea  seauen  times  a  day  ebbs  and 
flowes.  1721  Perry  Daggenlt.  Breach  121  Ships  . .  may  lie 
afloat,  and  not  have  the  Water  ebb’d  away  from  them.  1835 
Sir  J.  Ross  N.-W.  Passage  v.  59  The  water  might  ebb 
another  fathom.  1855  Maury  Phys.  Geog.  ix.  (i860)  §  429 
The  tides  ebbed  and  flowed  in  it. 

b.  transf.  Of  a  ship  :  To  sink  with  the  tide. 
Of  water:  To  sink  lower.  Of  blood :  To  flow  away. 

6' 1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  1145  Ebben  gan  the  well  Of 
hir  teares.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xvii.  421  Quhill  that  scho 
[the  ship]  ebbit  on  the  ground.  1655  Mrq.  Worcester 
Cent.  Inv.  Ivii,  The  water  standing  at  a  level,  if  a  Globe  be 
cast  in  . .  it  presently  Ebbeth.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  111. 
viii,  [He]  eyed  The  life-blood  ebb  in  crimson  tide. 

2.  fig.  To  take  a  backward  or  downward  course ; 
to  decay,  decline ;  to  fade  or  waste  away.  Also 
with  azvay ,  down ,  off \  out. 

a  1420  Occleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  4828  When  that  richesses 
ebben  and  abate.  1566  Drant  Horace's  Med.  Morall  To 
Rdr.  3  Helpyng  hym  to  ebbe,  and  helpyng  hym  to  rise. 
1633  T.  James  Voy.  T2  After  full  sea,  our  hopes  ebde  too. 
1681  Dryden  Abs.fif  Achit.  226  Kingly  power,  thus  ebbing 
out.  1713  Young  Last  Day  11.  325  My  passions  ebb  and 
flow  At  Thy  command.  1720  De  Foe  Capt.  Singleton  x. 
(1840)  170  As  my  money  declined,  their  respect  would  ebb 
with  it.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Vanderput  <5*  .S',  ix.  137  As 
his  strength  ebbed  away.  1875  B.  Taylor  Faust  I.  i.  29  My 
spirit’s  flood  tide  ebbeth  more  and  more. 

3.  trans.  a.  To  hem  in  (fish)  with  stakes  and 
nets  so  that  they  cannot  go  back  to  s$a  with  the 
ebb-tide;  see  Ebbing  vbl.  sb.  2.  b.  To  hem  in 
(the  tide)  with  sandbanks,  c.  (See  quot.  1877.^ 

1827  Hardman  Waterloo  12  Driving  that  sand  along  to¬ 
wards  the  sea  shore,  To  ebb  the  tide  fast  in.  1877  Holder- 
ness  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  Ebb,  to  gather  fish-bait.  So  termed 
on  account  of  its  being  done  whilst  the  tide  is  ebbing. 

Ebbed  (ebd ),///.  a.  [f.  Ebb  v.  +  -ed.] 
a.  That  has  flowed  back.  b.  That  has  been 
left  dry  by  the  falling  tide. 

1858  Hogg  Shelley  II.  204  A  fresh  flood  of  the  ebbed 
waters  of  a  wide  sea  of  troubles.  1859  A.  Smith  in  Macm. 
Mag.  I.  1 2 1,  I  can  wander  on  the  ebbed  beach. 

+  E*bberman.  Obs.  Also  6-8  hebberman. 
[f.  ebber ,  agent-noun  f.  Ebb  v.  (sense  3)  +  Man.] 
(See  quot.  1715.) 

1715  Kersey,  Hebberman ,  one  that  fishes  below  Bridge, 
commonly  at  ebbing  Water,  etc.  1720  Stozu's  Surz>.  (ed. 
Strype  1754)  I.  I.  vii.  35/1  A  number  of  fishermen  belonging 
to  the  ..  Thames  some  stiled  . .  hebbermen.  Ibid.  II.  v. 
xxvii.  480/2  No  . .  Hebberman  shall  . .  fish  for  smelts,  be¬ 
tween  Good  Friday  and,  etc.  1721  90  in  Bailey. 
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Ebbing  (e-big),  vll.  sb.  [f.  Ebb  v.  +  -ingU] 

1.  The  action  of  tiovving  back  or  retiring  :  of  the 
sea  or  a  tidal  river  ;  also,  of  springs. 

c  1000  /Elfric  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  154  Sinus,  sze  zebbung. 
1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxxvii.  (1495I  929  Eb- 
bynge  and  flowyng  of  the  see  comyth  and  gooth.  C1430 
Life  St.  Katherine  (Gibbs  MS.)  52  The  ebbyng  and  )>e 
flowyng  of  bo  see.  1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  in. 
i.  (1723)  173  The  Ebbing  and  Flowing  . .  of  certain  Springs. 
1870  Bowen  Logic  xii.  377  Sea-weed  . .  left  there  by  the 
ebbing  of  the  tide. 

b.  transf.  and  fig. 

c  1200  Trill.  Coll.  Itom.  177  For  swich  ebbinge.  1647  J. 
Berkenhead  in  Beaum.  4*  Rl.  Wks.  Pref.  Verses,  Brave 
Shakespeare  flow'd,  yet  had  his  Ebbings  too.  1660  Boyle 
New  Exp.  Phys.-Mech.  xviii.  136  There  may  be  strange 
Ebbings  and  Flowings  . .  in  the  Atmosphere.  1715  Burnet 
Own  Time  (1766)  II.  141  Popular  heats,  which  have  their 
ebbings  and  flowings.  1863  J.  Brown  Horx  Subs.  (ed.  3) 
109  Slow  ebbing  of  life. 

2.  Comb.,  as  ebbing-loek,  -weir,  a  lock  or 
weir  for  detaining  fish  at  the  ebb-tide. 

1472  Act  12  Edw.  IV,  vii,  Ascuns  . .  tielx  . .  milledammez 
estankez  de  molyns  lokkez  hebbyngwerez,  etc.  1531-*  Act 
23  Hen.  VIII,  v.  §  2  Myldammes  lokkes  hebbynge  weres 
heckes  and  fludgates.  1539  Will  of  Samson,  Eryth  (Somer¬ 
set  Ho  )  My  Tyde  bote  . .  my  Hebbing  locke.  1622  Callis 
Stat.  Sewers  (1647)  211  Locks  and  Hebbing- weres.  1715 
Kersey,  Hebbing-wears,  nets  or  devices  laid  for  fish  at 
ebbing  water.  1721-90  in  Bailey. 

Ebbing,  ppl-  a.  [f.  Ebb  v.  +  -ing2.]  That 
ebbs. 

1530  Hist.Jacob  $  12  Sonnes  (Collier)  19  Layed  him  on  the 
fome.  .But.  .it  was  ebbing  water.  1820  Shelley  Prometh . 
Unb.  hi.  ii.  28  Bornedown  the  rapid  sunset’s  ebbing  sea.  1837 
M arryat  Dog-Eiend  x\\,  They  watch’d  the  ebbing  tide.  1845 
Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  xx.  (1873)  458  These  ebbing  wells, 
b.  transf  and  fig. 

1597  Daniel  Civ.  Warsvu.  10  For  all  this  ebbing  chance, 
remains  The  spring  that  feeds  that  hope.  1607  Walking- 
ton  Opt.  Glass  53  Since  after  wine  the  ebbingst  wit  doth 
flow.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  11.  i.  226  Ebbing  men  . .  do  so 
neere  the  bottome  run.  1750  tr.  Leonardus  Mirr.  Stones 
90  Crisoprasius  is  a  stone . .  of  an  ebbing  and  confused  colour. 
1786  Burns  Ded.  to  G.  Hamilton  xii,  When  ebbing  life  nae 
mair  shall  flow.  1807  Crabbe  Par.  Reg.  1.  295  My  ebbing 
purse,  no  more  the  foe  shall  fill.  1840  G.  S.  Faber  Regen. 
263  Mr.  Newton’s  ebbing  and  flowing  religious  impressions. 
1866  G.  Macdonald  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xxi.  [1878)  388  These 
tide-marks  indicated  ebbing  strength. 

t  Ebble.  Obs.  or  dial.  Also  5  awbel,  ebel(le. 
[app.  a  var.  of  Abele,  though  the  form  is  not  easy 
to  explain.]  The  Aspen  ( Populus  tremnla ) ; 
perhaps  also  the  White  Poplar  ( Populus  alba). 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  17 /i  Awbel  or  ebelle  tre  [K,  P,  ebeltre], 
1830  Forby  E.-Angl.  Glossary ,  Ebble ,  the  asp  tree  . .  popu¬ 
lus  tremnla. 

Ebbless  (e‘bles\  a  [f.  Ebb  sb.  +  -less.]  Not 
liable  to,  or  susceptible  of,  an  ebb. 

1827  Lytton  Falkland  217  An  ebbless  and  frozen  sub¬ 
stance.  a  1849  J.  C.  Mangan  Poems  (1859)  4°5  One  ebbless 
flood  of  many  Waves. 

Ebbness.  Obs.  or  dial.  [f.  Ebb  a.  +  -ness.] 
Shallowness. 

1637  Rutherford  Lett,  clxxv.  I.  413  Their  ebbness  could 
never  take  up  His  depth. 

t  Ebby,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Ebb  sb.  +  -Y.]  Having  an 
ebb  or  receding  direction. 

1645  Digby  Nat.  Bodies  xxxv.  (1658'  371  The  current  .. 
can  make  a  contrary  ebby  water  in  the  sam  channell. 

Ebdomade,  -ary,  obs.  ff.  Hebdomad,  -aey. 
Eben(e,  obs.  form  of  Ebon. 

Ebe'neous.  [f.  L.  ebene-us  +  -ous.]  Of  the 
nature  of  ebony.  In  mod.  Diem. 

Ebenezer  (ebenrzai).  [Heb.  nsn  pa  eben 
ha-  s-ezer  ‘  the  stone  of  help  ’ :  see  i  Sam.  vii.  12.] 

1.  The  name  of  the  memorial  stone  set  up  by 
Samuel  after  the  victory  of  Mizpeh :  see  1  Sam. 
vii.  12.  Used  appellatively  in  religious  literature 
in  fig.  phrases,  alluding  to  the  sentiment  ‘  Hitherto 
hath  the  Lord  helped  us  associated  with  the 
origin  of  the  name. 

1758  R.  Robinson  Hymn,  ‘  Come  Thou  fount  ’,  Here  I 
raise  my  Ebenezer,  Hither  by  Thy  help  I’m  come. 

2.  Occasionally  (like  Bethel,  Zoar,  Zion,  etc.) 
adopted  by  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents, 
etc.  as  the^iame  of  a  particular  chapel  or  meeting¬ 
house.  Hence  used  contemptuously  as  a  synonym 
for  ‘  dissenting  chapel  ’. 

1856  Sat.  Res’.  II.  318  Such  low  resorts  as  public-houses 
and  Ebenezers. 

+  E'ber,  a.  Obs.  Also  1-2  sebere,  eebeere,  3 
ebare,  ebure,  4  ebber.  [OE.  inhere,  (?  where) , 
of  obscure  origin  ;  =  OFris.  dber,  duber,  used  as  a 
law  term  in  same  sense.] 

1.  Manifest,  unconcealed.  The  phrase  cbere 
morp  (open  murder)  is  retained  in  the  Latin  Laws 
of  Henry  I,  and  is  quoted  by  the  legal  antiquaries 
of  1 7th  c.  as  a  technical  term ;  see  also  Abere. 
(Occasionally  absol.  ?  =  ‘  manifest  fool  ’  or  ‘  vil¬ 
lain  ’.) 

a  975  Laws  of  Eadgarn.  vii,  Sezebera  )>cof.  a  1035  Laws 
of  Cnut  (Secular)  lxv,  Husbryce  &  bzernet  &  open  )>yf3 
and  sebere  mor)?.  .is  botleas.  c  1200  Ormin  7189  All  )>e33re 
aibaere  unn)>ankness.  c  1205  Lay.  2271  Saie  me  pi  ebure 
[1275  ebarej  sot.  01300  Cursor  M.  13662  He  wald  lere  vs 


her  vr  lai,  fiat  ebber  \>at  in  sine  was  gotin.  Ibid.  15921 
‘  Ful  eber  thuert  [ read  thu  ert]  nai  ’  coth  he.  c  1340  J  bid. 
13041  (Trin.)  She  hat  was  an  ebber  [G.  obber]  fol. 

Hence  +  E  berly  adv.,  manifestly,  flagrantly. 

<1 1300  Cursor  M.  8680  }>ou  lies.  .Ful  eberli. 

t  Ebi'be,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [ad.  L.  ebibere,  f.  e 
out  +  bib-ere  to  drink.]  trails.  To  drink  to  the 
dregs,  swallow  completely.  In  quot._/i)r 
1689  Apol.  Fail.  Walkers  Acc.  13  Having  long  before 
ebib’d  the  Doctrine  of  Passive  Obedience. 

Ebionite  (rbionsit).  [ad.  L.  ebionita,  f.  Heb. 
Ji'3«  ebyon  poor  ;  see  -ite.  The  original  signi¬ 
fication  is  prob.  ‘  one  who  is  poor  in  spirit  ’.] 

One  of  a  body  of  Christians  in  the  1st  c.,  who 
held  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man,  and  that  the 
Mosaic  Law  was  binding  upon  Christians.  In  the 
2nd  c.  they  became  a  distinct  sect.  Also  attrib. 

1650  Gell  Serm.  11  Ebionites,  who  denied  the  Deitie  of 
Christ.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  II.  103  Ebionite  hatred 
[was]  still  burning  against  St.  Paul  in  the  second  century. 
1882  —  Early  Chr.  II.  343. 

Hence  Ebionitic  a.,  pertaining  to  the  Ebionites, 
or  their  doctrines  ;  E  bioniitism  =  Ebionism. 

1833  G.  S.  Faber  Recapitulated  Apostasy  18  The  early 
Gnostic  and  Ebionitic  Heresies.  1882  Schaff  Relig.  Eucycl. 
106  It  . .  shows  traces  of  Ebionitic  origin.  1882  Farrar 
Early  Chr.  II.  44  The  so-called  Ebionitism  of  St.  James. 

Ebionize  (Fbionaiz),  v.  [f.  Ebion-ite  +  -ize  ; 
see  -ize.]  intr.  To  adopt  or  imitate  the  doctrines 
or  practices  of  the  Ebionites.  Hence  Ebion- 
iizing  ppl.  a.  So  also  E  bionism,  the  tenets  of 
the  Ebionites ;  tendency  towards  the  tenets  or 
practices  of  the  Ebionites. 

1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  II.  168  The  liberal  Gentiles  far 
more  than  the  Ebionising  Tews.  Ibid.  173  The  Ebionism 
of  this  section  of  the  Church.  1880  Chambers  Eucycl.  s.  v. 
Ebionites,  Essenism  modified  Ebionism  greatly. 

Ebland,  var.  of  Ibland,  obs.  among, 
t  E 'blandish,  v.  Obs.  rare~°.  [as  if  f.  F. 
*ib/andiss-,  lengthened  form  of  *eblandir\  —  L. 
eblandTri  to  obtain  by  coaxing.]  (See  quot.) 

1623  Cockeram  11,  To  get  by  Flattery.  .Eblandish. 

tEblaze,  ebla'zon,  u.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  E-3 
(after  words  of  Lat.  etymology)  +  Blaze,  Blazon 
v.J  intr.  To  shine  forth  in  bright  colours. 

1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Tri.  ii,  Th’engladded  Spring 
. .  Began  to  eblazon  from  her  Ieauie  bed.  —  Christ’s  Viet. 
in  Farr’s  S.  P.  (1848)  61  There  pinks  eblazed  wide,  And 
damaskt  all  the  earth. 

Eboe  (f'bo).  A  name  applied  in  the  W.  Indies 
to  the  negroes  from  Benin.  ?  Hence  attrib.  Eboe- 
tree  ( Dipteryx  eboensis),  a  tree  of  Central 
America,  yielding  Eboe  oil,  a  name  also  given 
to  the  oil  of  a  different  tree  ;  see  quot. 

1834  M.  Lewis  Jrnl.  W.  Ind.  126  Immediately  after  the 
christening  the  Eboe  drums  were  produced.  Ibid.  190  The 
mortification  of  the  Eboes.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  476  Aleurites 
triloba  [candleberry-tree]  yields  eboe  oil. 

Ebolition,  obs.  var.  Ebullition. 

Ebon  (e'ban),  sb.  and  a.  Forms  :  (4  ebenus), 
5-7  eban;e,  heban,  6-7  eben(e,  heben(e,  ebone, 
(9  arch,  heben),  6-  ebon.  Some  of  the  forms  in  -e 
may  belong  to  Ebony,  [ad.  L.  hebenus,  ebenus, 
ad.  Gr.  fievos,  perh.  of  oriental  origin :  the  Heb. 
D’lin  hobntm  (Ezek.  xxvii.  15)  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  word.  In  med.L.  ( h)ebanus ,  whence 
some  of  the  Eng.  forms  ;  cf.  It.,  Sp.,  Pg.  ebano. ] 

A.  sb. 

1.  A  hard  black  wood,  the  product  of  a  tree 
belonging  to  the  N.O.  Ebenaccx,  mentioned  in  very 
early  times  as  an  article  of  import  from  the  East ; 
=  Ebony.  Now  only  poet. 

.  [1398  T  revisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  lii.  (1495)  633  Ebenus 
is  a  tree  growynge  in  Ethiopia  wyth  blacke  coloure.]  ^1440 
Promp.  Parz>.  135  Eban,  tre,  ebanus.  1558  Warde  tr. 
Alexis'  Seer.  96  a,  It  is  very  good,  .also  to  make  tables  and 
coffers  of . .  Hebene.  1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong, 
De  IHebene,  a  wood  called  Heben.  1627  May  Lucan  x. 
139  Pillars  there  Not  covered  with  ./Egyptian  Eben  were. 
1697  Dryden  Virgil  ;i8o6)  I.  207  India  black  ebon  and  white 
iv’ry  bears.  1846  Lytton  Lucretia  (18531  301  Dark  as  ebon, 
spreads  the  one  wing. 

f  2.  The  tree  itself,  Diospyros  Ebenus ,  a  native 
of  Ceylon,  Madagascar,  and  the  Mauritius.  Obs. 

1555  Eden  Decades  IV.  Ind.  (Arb.)  284  Wodde  of  Heben. 
1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  148  Great  woods  of  Ebene.  .alwaies 
greene.  1623  Cockeram  iii,  Ebone ,  a  blacke  tree,  bearing 
not  leafes  nor  fruit,  being  burnt,  it  yeelds  a  sweet  smell. 

B.  attrib.  and  adj.  (chiefly/^/,  or  rhet.) 

1.  simple  attrib. 

a  1599  Spenser  R  nines  of  Time  Wks.  (1678)  139  A  curious 
Coffer  made  of  Heben  wood.  1613  Purchas  Pilgr.  I.  vii. 
xi.  595  They,  found  excellent  Eben  Trees.  1813  Scott 
Trierm.  111.  xiii,  A  weighty  curtal-axe  . .  the  tough  shaft  of 
heben  wood. 

2.  attrib.  or  quasi-tf^/.  Consisting  or  made  of 
ebony  ;  often  fig.  for  ‘  black,  dark  ’. 

1592  Shaks.  Ven.  A  c(.  948  Deaths  ebon  dart.  1633  P. 
Fletcher  Pise.  Eel.  vii.  xvii,  Her  eye-brow  black,  like  to 
an  ebon  bow.  1737  West  Lei.  in  Gray's  Poems  (1775)  20 
Fate,  whose  ebon  sceptre  rules  The  Stygian  deserts.  1742 
Young  Nt.  Th.  1.  18  Night,  sable  goddess !  from  her  ebon 
throne.  1772  Sir  W.  Jones  Arcadia  Poems  (1777)  102 
With  ebon  knots,  and  studs  of  silver,  wrought.  1818  Shel¬ 
ley  Re v.  Islam  1.  xxx,  But  when  in  ebon  Mirror,  Night¬ 


mare  fell.  1863  Longf.  Wayside  Inn ,  2nd  Day,  Interl.  in. 
19  From  out  its  ebon  case  his  violin  the  minstrel  drew. 

3.  adj.  Of  the  colour  of  ebony;  black,  dark,  sombre. 
1607  Heywood  Fair  M.  of  Exchange  i.  Wks.  1874  II.  16 
As  blind  as  Ebon  night.  1632  Milton  L' Allegro  5  There 
under  ebon  shades.. In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 
a  1703  Pomfret  Poet.  Wks.  ( 1833)  116  Night,  .spreads  her 
ebon  curtains  round.  1802  Coleridge  Sibyl.  LeavesW.  196 
Deep  in  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black,  An  ebon  mass. 
1843  Prescott  Mexico  111.  vi.  (1864)  168  The  image  of  the 
mystic  deity,  .with  ebon  features. 

%  4.  Erroneously  used  for  ‘  ivory’. 

1593  C.  Fletcher  Licia  Sonn.  xxix.  (1872)  109  Her  Ebon 
thighes.  Ibid,  xxxix.  (1872)  109  Those  Ebon  hands. 

C.  Cojnb.  a.  similative,  as  ebon-black ,  - coloured ; 
b.  instrumental  and  parasynthetic,  as  ebon-faced, 
-masted,  -sceptred,  -tipped,  etc. 

1592  Greene  Poems  85  How  bright-eyed  his  Phillis  was 
.  .When  fro  th’  arches  *ebon-black  flew  looks  as  a  lightning. 

1 588  Shaks.  L.L.L.  1 .  i.  246 The *ebon coloured  I nke.  1835-6 
Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  621/1  Melanosis  may  be  found  in  the 
form  of  brown  or  ebon-coloured  fluid.  1601  Death  Earl 
Huntington  11.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VIII.  256  Pitch-colour’d, 
*ebon-fac’d,  blacker  than  black.  1845  Hirst  Poems  66 
Royal  vessels  . .  *ebon  masted.  1745  T.  Warton  Pleas. 
Melanch.  113  Night.  .Sister  of  *ebon-sceptred  Hecat,  hail  ! 
1818  Keats  Endym.  1. 147  With  *ebon-tipped  flutes. 

Hence  Ebonine  a.,  dark,  sombre. 

1881  Palgrave  Visions  of  Eng.  292  Through  that  ebonine 
gate  of  doom  The  thrice  five  thousand  are  flown. 

Ebonist  (ebonist).  [f.  Ebon-y  +  -ist.  Cf.  F. 
ebeniste. ]  A  worker  or  dealer  in  ebony  or  other 
ornamental  woods. 

1706  Phillips,  Ebonist,  one  that  works  or  deals  in  Ebony. 
1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1871  Atheyiceum  24  June  783  A  great 
hubbub  ofglaziers,  carpenters,  ebonists,  iron  and  tile  workers. 

Ebonite  (e'bonoit).  [f.  Ebon-y  +  -ite.]  A  hard 
compound  of  india-rubber  and  sulphur,  united  by 
the  action  of  heat.  Another  name  for  it  is  Vul¬ 
canite.  Also  attrib. 

1861  Chem.  News  Oct.  221  The  material  known  as  hard 
india  rubber,  vulcanite,,  .or  in  its  most  perfect  condition  as 
ebonite.  1879  in  Cassel's  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  288/1  Hard  or 
horny  caoutchouc,  such  as  will  come  under  the  designation 
of  ebonite. 

Ebonize  (e’bonoiz),  v.  [f.  Ebon-y  4-  -ize.] 
trans.  To  make  (furniture,  etc.)  look  like  ebony. 
Hence  E  bonized  ppl.  a. 

1880  Daily  Tel.  27  Oct.,  Since  black  and  gold  is  so  fashion¬ 
able  in  furniture,  he  might  be  agreeably  ebonised  and  gilded. 
1879  Miss  Braddon  Vixen  III.  313  Ebonised  chairs. 

Ebony  (e*boni).  Forms  :  4  hebenyf,  6  he- 
beny,  ebonie,  (7  ebany,  ebeny,  ibony),  7- 
ebony.  [Of  somewhat  obscure  formation  :  ME. 
hebenyf  is  app.  ad.  L.  hebeninus  (?  misread  as 
hebeniuus),  ad.  Gr.  hfitvivos  made  of  ebony,  f. 
hebenus  ebony.  Cf.  Ebon.] 

1.  a.  A  hard  black  wood,  obtained  from  various 
species  of  the  N.O.  Ebenacese,  especially  that  men¬ 
tioned  under  Ebon  2,  and  Diospyros  Melanoxylon, 
a  native  of  Coromandel,  b.  The  wood  of  Brya 
Ebenus  (quot.  1725),  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

1382  Wyclif  Ezek.  xxvii.  15  Teeth  of.,  hebenyf  [Vulg. 
dentes  hebeniros\,  that  is  a  tree  that  after  that  it  is  kit 
waxith  hard  as  a  stoon.  1573  Art  Limning  9  The  saide 
vernishe  maketh  tables  . .  of  . .  hebeny  to  glister.  1597 
Greene  Poems  (1861)  312  In  a  coach  of  ebony  she  went. 
1608  Norden  Surv.  Dial.,  I  saw  pales  made  of  an  Oke.. 
blacke  as  Ibony.  1682  Wheler  Journ.  Greece  vi.  448  Here 
grows  some  Ebany.  a  1748  Thomson  Sickness  1.  (R. )  Afflic¬ 
tion,  hail !.  .open  wide  thy  gates,  Thy  gates  of  ebony.  1816 
J.  Smith  Panorama  Sci.  <5*  Art  I.  84  Hard  woods,  such  as 
box,  lignum-vitse,  or  ebony.  1837  Whewell  Hist.  Induct. 
Sc.  (1857)  H.  50  A  ball  of  ebony  sinks  in  the  water.  1878 
Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  434  Real  downright  negroes,  half- 
naked,  black  as  ebony. 

2.  One  of  the  trees  above-mentioned. 

1810  Charac.  in  Aim.  Reg.  614/2  There  are  entire  woods 
of  cedars  and  ebonies.  1859  Tennent  Ceylon  II.  ix.  v.  494 
Ebony  is  the  most  important  of  the  trees  which  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  felling. 

3.  attrib. 

1598  W.  Phillips  Linschoten's  Trav.  Ind.  in  Arb.  Garner 
III.  28  They  carry  into  India,  gold  ..  ebony  wood.'  1633 
G.  Herbert  Temple ,  Even-song,  Thus  in  thy  Ebony  box 
Thou  dost  inclose  us.  1681  R.  Knox  Hist.  Ceylon  86  Ebeny 
pestels  about  four  foot  long.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav . 
(1760)  I.  378  A  large  nasso,  or  ebony-tree,  which  much  re¬ 
sembles  the  fir-tree.  1861  Du  Chaillu  Equat.  Afr.  xvi.  277 
Quengueza  and  I  . .  started  up  river  for  the  ebony  country'. 

4.  As  the  type  of  intense  blackness.  Son  of 
ebony  :  humorously  =  negro.  Also  attrib as  in 
ebony  complexion ,  skin ,  etc. 

1834  Mrs.  Somerville  Connex.Phys.  Sc.  xxvii.  (1849^  308 
The  different  tribes  of  mankind,  from  the  ebony  skin  of  the 
torrid  zone  to,  etc.  1850  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C.  vi.  35 
Black  Sam.  .about  three  shades  blacker  than  any  other  son 
of  ebony  on  the  place.  1878  Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  39  A 
race  of  savages  . .  the  ebony  negroes  of  the  Soudan. 

II  Eboulement.  [F.  eboulement ,  f.  cbouler  to 
crumble  (said  of  earthworks).] 

1.  Fortification.  The  crumbling  or  falling  of  the 
wall  of  a  fortification. 

2.  Geology.  A  sudden  rock-fall  and  earthslip  in 
a  mountainous  region. 

Ebracteate,  -ated  (z'brre-ktz',ft,  -etted).  Bot. 
[ad.  mod.L.  ebractedtus,  f.  e-  out  of  +  bractca 
Bract  ;  see  -ate,  -ed.]  Destitute  of  bracts. 
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1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.Bot.  167  Apetalous  dicotyledons, 
with  . .  herbaceous  ebracteate  calyxes.  1870  Bentley  Bot. 
181  When  bracts  are  absent  altogether,  such  plants  are  said 
to  be  ebracteated.  1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  621  The  ebrac¬ 
teate  flowers  stand  on  the  rachis  of  the  inflorescence. 

Ebracteolate,  a.  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L.  ebrac » 
teoldtus ;  cf.  prec.  and  Eracteolate.]  Not  fur¬ 
nished  with  bracteoles. 

1870  Hooker  Stttd.  Flora  201  Receptacle  ebracteolate. 

Ebraick,  Ebrew :  see  Hebraic,  Hebrew. 

1721-1800  in  Bailey,  Ebraick. 

i  Ebra  ilgle,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  F .ib ranter, 
after  Brangle.]  trails.  To  shake  violently. 

a  1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  111.  xxxii.  11708,  452  Their  whole 
body  is  shaken  and  ebrangled. 

Ebriate  i,f'bri|tvt),  a.  humorous,  [ad.  L .ebridt- 
us,  pa.  pple.  of  cbridre  to  make  drunk.]  Intoxi¬ 
cated  ;  fig.  Hence  E  briating 'ppl.  a.,  intoxicating. 

1847  Blackw.  Mag.  LX I.  704  Acme  ..  Kissed  her  sweet 
youth’s  ebriate  eyes.  1872  M.  Collins  P  hinges  for  Pearl 
II.  vii.  120  He  ..  solaced  himself  with  something  ebriatS 
ing. 

+  E’brietating,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare-',  [f. 
*ebrietate  vb.  (f.  Ebriety  +  -ate  ;  cf.  (apacilate, 
habilitate,  etc.)  +  -ing2.]  Intoxicating. 

1711  Brit.  Apollo  IV.  No.  18.  2/1  Things  . .  of  an  ebrie- 
tating  Quality. 

Ebriety  (/brsi-eti).  [ad.F.  cbricte,  f.  L.  ebrietdt- 
em,  f.  ebrius  drunk.] 

1.  The  state  or  habit  of  being  intoxicated,  drunken¬ 
ness.  +  Also  pi.  instances  of  intoxication. 

1582  N .  T.  (Rhem.)  Gal.  v.  21  The  workes  of  the  flesh  . . 
are,  fornication  . .  ebrieties,  commessations,  and  such  like. 
1614  T.  Adams  Devil' s  Banq.  42  The  Satietie  of  Epicurisme, 
the  gallantnesse  of  Ebrietie.  1670  Maynwaring  Vita  Sana 
vi  73  Ebriety  may  properly  be  said  to  be  a  Disease  or 
sickness.  1758  Monthly  Rev.  185  Some  under  the  most 
extreme  exigencies  of  poverty,  will  indulge  inebriety.  1785 
W.  F.  Martyn  Geog.  Mag.  II.  144  His  father’s  unconquer¬ 
able  ebriety.  1859  Jephscwj  Brittany  xvi.  273  Our  guide 
to  the  garrulity  of  age  added  that  of  partial  ebriety. 

2.  Jig.  Excitement,  an  excited  condition. 

1751  Johnson  Rambl.  No.  167  r  6,  The  ebriety  of  constant 
amusement. 

II  Ebrillade.  [Fr.]  Manege.  A  check  of  the 
bridle  which  the  horseman  gives  to  the  horse,  by 
a  jerk  of  one  rein,  when  he  refuses  to  turn. 

1753  Chambers Cycl.Supp.  1755  Johnson;  and  mod. Diets. 

Ebriose  (f:bri|<?u*s),  a.  humorous,  [ad.  L.  ebri- 
qsus.\  Drunk. 

1871  Atlantic  Monthly  Jan.,  A  ..  cabman  ‘copiously 
ebriose  ’.  a  1882  J.  Brown  John  Leech  in  Horze  Subs.  Ser. 
hi.  (1882)  1 7  Returning  home  ..  copiously  ebriose  from 
Epsom. 

Ebriosity  (fbri^'siti).  rare.  [ad.  F.  ebriositc, 
L.  cbriositdt-cm ,  f.  ebridsus  habitually  drunk.] 
a.  Habitual  intoxication.  b.  Exhilaration  ; 
physical  excitement. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  270  Will  neither  acquit 
ebriosity  nor  ebriety,  in  their  known  and  intended  perver¬ 
sions.  1859  Thoreau  Walden  xi.  237  Of  all  ebriosity,  who 
does  not  prefer  to  be  intoxicated  by  the  air  he  breathes. 

Ebrious  (rbrias),  a.  [f.  L.  ebri-us  +  -ous.] 
a.  Addicted  to  drink ;  tipsy,  b.  Characteristic 
of  the  intoxicated  state.  Hence  E  briously  adv . 

1569  Newton  Cicero's  Old  Age  33  Not  ebriously  swilled 
but  moderatlye  tasted.  1630  Prynne  Anti-Armin.  268  The 
second  was  but  a  dissolute,  ebrious,  prophane,  luxurious  Eng- 
lish-Dutchman.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Ebrious ,  drunken, 
or  that  causeth  drunkenness.  1858  Cassell's  Art  Precis. 
ExJiib.  412  Those  young  sots  with  the  ebrious  faces. 

t  Ebri’tian.  Obs.  rare—1,  [irreg.  f.  Ebr-ew 
Hebrew,  to  match  Grecian .]  A  Hebraist. 

1691  Wood  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  97  He  was  a  very  good  Grecian 
and  Ebritian. 

+  E  bryson,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [prob.  corrupted 
form  of  late  Gr.  ofipvfyv  ( \pvciov )  pure  gold, 
Cf.  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.  (i#753),  1  Ebrizius  color , 
a  term  used  by  some  of  the  old  writers  to  express 
a  very  fine  yellow’.] 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  1.  14  Of  Ierico  the  sote  rose 
ffloure,  Gold  Ebryson  callid  in  pictur. 

t  Ebuccinate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  E-  -+•  Buccinate.] 
trans.  To  trumpet  forth.  Hence  Ebuccinator. 

1541  Becon  Nezvs  out  of  Heav.  Wks.  [1843)  43  The  ebuc- 
cinator,  shewer,  and  declarer  of  these  news,  I  have  made 
Gabriel.  1588  Newton  in  Farr’s  S.  P.  (1845)  II.  553  The 
troupes  seraphicall  . .  Ebuccinate  Gods  power.  1666  tr. 
Horace  2  Odes  x ix,  He  fill’d  with  Bacchus  power  assayes  To 
ebuccinate  his  fame  and  praise. 

t  E  bull.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  ebulus. ]  The 
Dwarf  Elder  ( Sambucus  Ebulus'). 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  lx.  (1495)  636  Ebulus 
is  a  wede  moost  lyke  to  Elerne  tree  bothe  in  leuys  and  in 
stalkys.  1589  Fleming  Virg.  Eclog.  x.  23  Pan.. we  saw 
[colourd]  red  With  bloudie  berries  of  ebull  tree. 

t  Ebullate,  V.  Obs.  rare .  Also  8  ebulate. 
[f.  late  L.  cbulldrey  var.  of  ebullire ;  see  -ate.] 
intr.  To  boil,  be  in  a  state  of  ebullition. 

1623  Cockeram  ii,  To  Boyle,  Elixate,  Ebullate.  1656 
Blount  Glossogr.,  Ebullate,  to  bubble  or  burst  out.  1738 
[G.  Smith]  Cur.  Relations  II.  195  Continually  boiling  and 
ebulating  over  a  great  Fire. 

Ebulliate.  rare .  [badly  f.  L.  ebullire ;  see 
next  and  -ate 3.]  trans.  and  intr.  To  boil;  to 
bubble  out. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhoucr  s  Bk.  Physicke  38/2  The  vineger 


wherin  the  pepper  was  ebulliated.  1633  Prynnf.  Histrio - 
M.  1.  vi.  iii.  (R.)  Whence  this  29.  play-oppugning  argu¬ 
ment  will  ebulliate.  1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  77  The  Blood 
.  .ebulliates.  1853  Landor  Wks.  (1868)  II.  259  A  heart  too 
contracted,  .to  let  what  it  holds  ebulliate  very  freely. 

Ebullience  (/bzrliens).  [f.  L.  ebullient- cm , 
pr.  pple.  of  ebullire ,  f.  e  out  +  bulllre  to  Boil.  See 
-ence.]  An  issuing  forth  in  agitation,  like  boiling 
water ;  overflow  ;  enthusiasm,  extravagance. 

1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  Wks.  1775  II.  170  The  extra¬ 
vagance,  or  rather  ebullience  of  his  passion.  1825  Carlyle 
S chiller  11.  (1845)  79  The  ebullience  of  youth  is  now  chastened 
into  the  stedfast  energy  of  manhood.  1885  Swinburne  in 
19 th  Cent.  Jan.  67  The  danger  of  an  overflow  into  gushing 
ebullience. 

Ebulliency  (zb»'liensi).  [f.  prec.  +  -y.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  ebullient :  readiness  to 
boil  or  bubble  forth  or  overflow,  lit.  and  fig. 

i(yj6  R.  Dixon  Two  Test.  228  Mistaking  . .  the  ebulliency 
of  their  Fancies  . .  for  a  supernatural  Inspiration.  1817 
Coleridge  Biog.  Lit.  68  The  simple,  whom  . .  an  original 
ebulliency  of  spirit,  had  urged  to  the  investigation  of  the 
ground  of  all  things.  1885  A  thenzeutn  19  Sept.  379/2  Neville 
acts  with  his  customary  ebulliency  and  manliness. 

2.  pi.  =  Ebullition  4. 

1667  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  i.  §  12  (1713)  24  In  the*.,  fer¬ 
ments  and  ebulliencies  of  the  Spirits  of  Men  in  this 
Age. 

Ebullient  (Hm-lient).  [ad.  L.  ebullient-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  ebullire  ;  see  prec.] 

1.  That  boils ;  boiling  ;  agitated,  as  if  boiling. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhoucr  s  Bk.  Physicke  4/1  Let  this 

bottle  remayne  one  hower  in  hot  ebullient  water.  1814  Cary 
Dante  (1871)  304  Every  cirque  Ebullient  shot  forth  scin¬ 
tillating  fires.  1842  G.  P.  Scrope  Volcanos  14  Lava  in  a 
liquid  and  ebullient  state. 

2.  a.  Of  the  humours  of  the  body:  Agitated,  hot, 
effervescent,  b.  Of  drugs  and  diseases :  Causing 
heat  and  agitation. 

1620  Venner  Via  Recta  iv.  79  The  same  is  of  an  hot  and 
ebullient  nature.  Ibid.  (1650)  161  They  engender  ebullient 
humors.  1684  tr.  Bonds  Max.  Compit.  vi.  226  The  body  is 
affected,  .as  if  some  part  were  put  in  boiling  water,  where¬ 
fore  some  have  called  this  the  Ebullient  Ague.  1727  Swift 
Gulliver  m.  vi.  216  Great  counsels  are  often  troubled  with 
..ebullient,  .humours.  1742  Young  Nt.Th.  vm.  1320  They 
scarce  can  swallow  their  ebullient  spleen. 

3.  Jig.  Of  energy,  feelings,  influences :  Gushing 
forth  like  boiling  water ;  bubbling  over,  overflow¬ 
ing,  enthusiastic.  Constr.  with. 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  vii.  126  That  fountain  of  life 
which  ought  to  be  ebullient  in  every  Regenerate  Christian. 
1828  Southey  Ess.  (1832)  I.  352  The  general  and  ebullient 
feeling  with  which  all  Britain  overflowed  imposed  silence 
upon  the  lying  lips.  1844  Blackw.  Mag.  LVI.  532  His 
commentaries  on  the  past  are  ebullient  with  subtlety.  1876 
G.  P.  Lathrop  in  N.  Amcr.  Rev.  CXXIII.  429  The  ebul¬ 
lient  undulating  prose  style  of  the  poet. 

Hence  Ebu  lliently  adv. 

1887  Punch  10  Sept,  no  Ebulliently  sentimental  novelist. 

Ebullioscope  (i'bw  lioiskJup).  [mod.  f.  in  Fr.  ; 
hybrid  formation  on  L.  ebullire  +  Gr.  -a/conos  an 
observer.]  (See  quot.) 

1880  Chambers'  Cycl.,  Ebullioscope ,  an  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  strength  of  distilled  liquors  by  observing 
the  boiling  point  and  the  atmospheric  pressure.  1882  Nature 
No.  636.  236  [M.  Malligand’s]  ebullioscope  ..  which  the 
French  Syndical  Chambers  adopted  in  1878, 

Ebullition  (ebrlrjan).  Forms  :  6  ebully- 
cion,  ebulicion,  -ition,  6-7  ebolition,  7  ebul- 
liction,  7-  ebullition,  [ad.  L.  ibullition-em,  f. 
ebullire  (see  prec.),  whence  OF.  cbullicion,  Sp. 
ebulicion ,  It.  ebullizione,  ebollizione.  The  earlier 
Eng.  forms  are  prob.  from  Fr.] 

1.  The  process  of  boiling,  or  keeping  a  liquid  at 
the  boiling  point  by  the  application  of  heat ;  the 
state  of  bubbling  agitation  into  which  a  liquid  is 
thrown  by  being  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  In 
first  quot.  peril,  (etymologically)  the  process  of 
extracting  by  boiling. 

1594  Plat  Jewell-ho.  in.  16  When  you  haue  gotten  out  by 
ebulition  the  full  strength  &  vertue.  a  1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem. 
Med.  Wks.  (1681)  Voc.,  Ebullition,  a  boiling  up.  1791 
Hamilton  Berthollet's  Dyeing  I.  1.  1.  v.  76  Galls  are  almost 
totally  soluble  in  water  by  long  ebullition.  1792  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXXII.  403  Ebullition  is  that  state  of  a  liquid  in  which 
steam  is  continually  formed  within  itself.  1831  Brewster 
Nat.  Magic  xii.  (1833)  3°2  Fluids  of  easy  ebullition.  1842 
G.  P.  Scrope  Volcanos  (1862)  30  This  body  of  lava  is  evi¬ 
dently  at  such  times  in  igneous  ebullition. 

+  b.  Pathol.  A  state  of  agitation  in  the  blood 
or  ‘  humours  ’  due  to  heat ;  formerly  supposed  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  when 
morbid  to  give  rise  to  febrile  and  inflammatory 
disorders.  Obs. 

1547  Boorde  Brev.  Health  Ixxiii.  21b,  It  maye  come  of. . 
ebullycion  of  the  lyver.  1623  Hart  A  rraignm.  Ur.  ii.  7  The 
ebullition  or  concoction  of  blood.  1647  Lilly  Chr.  Astrol. 
xliv.  263  [Marsl  being  the  cause  of  a  Feaver  .  .shewes  ebo¬ 
lition  or  a  boyling  of  the  humours.  1710  T.  Fuller  Pharm. 
Extemp .  20  Scorbutick  Ale  . .  restraineth  the  Ebullition  . . 
of  the  Vapourous  Blood.  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp., 
Ebullition  of  the  Blood  . .  in  medicine  a  term  used  by  some 
of  the  old  writers. 

2.  transf.  A  state  of  agitation  in  a  liquid  re¬ 
sembling  that  produced  by  boiling  heat ;  rapid 
formation  of  bubbles,  effervescence. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  197  Copper,  which  is  dis¬ 
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solved  with  lesse  ebullition.  1686  W.  H  arris  Lemcry's  Course 
Chym.  11.  xxi.602  The  ebullition  which  happens  between 
acid  and  alkali.  1727  Bradley  Earn.  Diet.  I.  s.v.  Euphor - 
Hum,  Spirit  of  Nitre  and  that  of  Vitriol,  penetrate  the  same, 
without  Ebullition.  1822  Imison  Sc.  Art  II.  109  Muri¬ 
atic  acid  does  not  act  upon  copper  except  in  a  state  of 
ebullition. 

3.  The  action  of  rushing  forth  in  a  state  of 
agitation  or  boiling  ;  said  of  water,  and  t)  aitsf.  of 
fire,  lava,  etc.  (In  quot.  1 599  humorously  of 
tobacco-smoke.) 

1599  B.  Jonson  Ev.  Rian  out  Hunt.  111.  iii.  44  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Cuban  ebolition,  Euripus,  and  Whifle.  1660 
Stanley  Hist.  Philos .  [1701)  166  The  fiery  ebullitions  of 
./Etna.  1683  Pettus  Eleta  Min.  11.  s.v.  Boyling ,  This  ebo¬ 
lition  or  plawing  fof  a  spring].  1692  Ray  Discourses  it. 
v.  U732'  269  The  Ebullition  and  Volutation  of  the  melted 
Materials.  1759  B.  Martin  Nat.  Hist.  Eng .  I.  381  The 
ebullitions  of  this  Spring  are  very  remarkable.  1830  Lyell 
Princ.  Geol.  (1875)  !•  n.  xix.  448  A  great  ebullition  of  gas 
took  place,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  xxiv.  356  Ebullition  is 
converted  into  explosion. 

4.  Jig.  A  sudden  outburst  or  boiling  or  bubbling 
over:  a.  of  war  or  civil  commotion. 

1534  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  RI.  Attrel,  (1546)  Bviij,  The 
ebulicion  and  mouyng  of  cyuyll  warres.  1665  Manley 
Grotius'  Low-C.  Wart's  11  The  Law,  which  kept  under 
the  violent  ebullitions  of  their  power.  1878  W.  F.  Napier 
Penins.  War  I.  31  After  the  first  ebullition  at  Manresa,  the 
insurrection  of  Catalonia  lingered  awhile. 

b.  of  passion  ;  also,  of  fancy,  sentiment,  etc. 

1638  Sanderson  Serm.  II.  109  The  ebullitions  of  those 
lusts  that  war  in  our  members.  1655  H.  Vaughan  Silex 
Scint.  I.  (1858)  Pref.  9  The  obvious  ebullitions  of  that  light 
humour  which  takes  the  pen  in  hand  . .  to  be  seen  in  print. 
1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  79  P  5  Such  faults  may  be  said 
to  be  ebullitions  of  genius.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  339 
These  ebullitions  of  jealousy.  1816  J.  Scott  Vis.  Paris 
App.  293  A  slight  ebullition  of  French  flattery.  1841 
D’Israeli  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  325  A  revolutionary  reform 
breaks  out  with  an  ebullition  of  popular  feelings. 

Hence  Ebullitionary  a.,  of  the  nature  of  an 
ebullition. 

1830  Black  in  Fraser  s  Mag.  I.  287  The  saline  particles 
have  been  added  to  the  ebullitionary  agitation. 

+  E'bulum.  Obs.  [a.  L.  ebulum  the  dwarf 
elder-tree.]  A  name  for  elderberry  wine. 

1713  Lo7id.  £  Country  Brew.  in.  (1743)  195  Make  a  white 
Ebulum  with  pale  Malt  and  white  Elder-berries.  1750  E. 
Smith  Comfit.  H ottsewife  245  To  make  Ebulum. 

Ebure,  obs.  form  of  Ivory. 

f  Eburgese.  Obs.  rare—  ’.  Some  silken  stuff. 

1538  Wills  y  Inv.  N.  C.  I.  (1835)  182  One  other  teasterof 
yellowe  and  blewe  satten  eburgese. 

Eburin  (Hbiurin).  [f.  L.  ebur  ivory  +  -in.] 
‘A  substance  obtained  by  subjecting  a  mixture  of 
ivory  or  bone  dust  with  albumen  or  ox  blood  to 
great  pressure  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  very 
hard,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity  ’  {Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.). 

Eburnation  (I'bzuniii'Jbn).  rat  hoi.  [f.  L. 
eburnus  made  of  ivory  +  -ation.]  ‘  The  act  or 
process  of  becoming  bard  and  dense  like  ivory  ’ 
fiyd.  Soc.  Lex.).  So  also  Eburnated  ppl.  a. 

1840  Liston  Surgery  83  Eburnation  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
Bones.  1861  Bumstead  t  en.  Dis.  (18791  616  This  tendency 
to  eburnation  and  thickening  of  the  osseous  tissue  is  not 
confined  to  the  part  first  affected.  1870  Holmes  Surgery 
(ed.  2)  III.  712  A  fractured  rachitic  ‘  eburnated  ’  bone. 

Eburnean,  -ian  (ibrEin/an),  a.  [f.  L.  eburne- 
us  made  of  ivory  +  -(i)an.]  Made  of  or  resent- 
bling  ivory. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Eburnean,  of  Ivory,  or  white  like 
Ivory.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1866  J.  Rose  Virg.  Eel.  ty 
Georg.  97  Of  Pelops  and  far-famed  eburnian  limb. 

Eburneoid  v^bzrirujoid),  a.  [f.  as  prec.+-oiD.] 
Showing  a  resemblance  to  ivory. 

1847-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  705/2  Parts  of  bone  acquire 
that  degree  of  hardness,  which  has  been  termed  eburneoid 
induration. 

Ebu:rnifica  tion.  rare.  =  Eburnation. 

1878  Bartley  tr.  TopinarcCs  Anthrop.  iv.  135  Another 
[characteristic]  drawn  from  the  eburnification  . .  of  the 
teeth. 

Eburnine  (ftwunsin),  a.  rare—',  [f.  L.  eburn¬ 
us  +  -ine.]  Ivory-like,  ivory-coloured. 

1822  Blackw.  Mag.  XII.  669  Arms  and  bosom  eburnine. 

Ecalcarate  (zTcaedkar^t),  a.  Bot.  [f.  E-^  +  L. 
calcar  spur  +  -ate.]  Without  a  spur. 

1819  Pantologia ,  Ecalcarate ,  in  botany,  a  corol,  without 
any  spur,  or  spur-shaped  nectary.  As  in  Wolfenia.  1866 
in  Treas.  Bot.  1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Ecardine  (fkaudain).  [f.  E-:>  +  L.  cardin-cm 
hinge.]  A  mollusc  whose  shell  has  no  hinge. 

1878  Bell  Gegenbaucr's  Contfi.  Anat.  308  In  the  Ecar- 
dines  the  two  valves,  .have  pretty  much  the  same  form. 

||  Ecarte  (ekaxte).  [F.  ccartc,  ccarter  to  discard, 
to  throw  out  cards.]  A  game  of  cards  for  two  per¬ 
sons,  in  playing  which  the  cards  from  2  to  6  are 
excluded.  One  feature  is  that  a  player  may  ask 
leave  to  discard,  or  throw  out  certain  cards  from 
his  hand,  and  replace  them  with  fresh  ones  from 
the  pack.  Also  attrib. 

1824  ( title 1  A  Treatise  on  the  Game  of  Ecarte,  as  played 
in  the  first  circles  of  London  and  Paris.  1848  Th  ackeuay 
Van.  Fair  xxv,  She  watched  over  him  kindly  at  Ecarte  of 
a  night  1848  W.  H.  Kelly  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  1’.  I. 
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355  M.  Cavaignac  threw  on  an  ecarte-table  in  the  Louvre 
a  packet  of  cartridges.  1878  ‘Cavendish'  [Hy.  Jones] 
Ecarti  21  The  game  of  ecartc  in  some  of  its  features, 
namely  the  discard  (from  which  its  name  is  derived)  and 
the  score  for  the  king,  is  of  modern  origin. 

I!  Ecartele,  a.  [F.  ecarteli ,  pa.  pple.  of  ecar- 
telcr  to  divide  into  quarters.]  Her.  Of  a  shield  : 
Divided  into  quarters  by  an  horizontal  and  a  ver¬ 
tical  line  ‘  quarterly (Bailey.) 

1731-6  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash. 

Ecarinate  (/kwrin/t),  a.  Bot.  [f.  E-:!  +  L. 
carina  keel  +  -ate.]  That  has  no  carina. 

t  Ecarts.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1714  Fr.  Bk.  0/ Rates  383  A  List  of  Merchandizes  coming 
from  the  Levant.  .Buff  called  Ecarts. 

fEcasterly,  adv.  Obs.~°  ff.  L.  ecastor  ‘by 
Castor’ +-ly2.]  (See  quot.) 

1623  Cockeram  11,  By  my  Faith,  ecasterly. 

Ecaudate  (fkg’drtt),a.  [ad.  mod.L.  ccaudat-us, 
f.  e  (see  E-3)  +  L.  cauda  tail :  see  -ate.] 

1.  Zool.  That  has  no  tail,  or  a  very  short  one. 

1847-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  4/1  Animals  ..  changing 

their  form  to  caudate  or  ecaudate  at  pleasure.  1856-8  W . 
Clark  Van  der  Hoeven's  Zool.  I.  52  Astusice.  Body  not 
loricated,  caudate  or  ecaudate,  form  mutable. 

2.  Bot.  ‘  Spikeless,  without  a  stem  ’  (Paxton, 
Bot.  Diet.  1840). 

II  E  cbasis.  [Gr.  fttPaats,  f.  stem  of  tK&aivtiv  to 
go  out,  digress.]  See  quot.  (Craig’s  explanation, 
copied  in  later  Diets.,  appears  to  be  merely  a 
guess.  In  sense  *  digression  ’  the  word  appears  in 
late  Lat.) 

1706  Phillips,  Ecbasis ,  a  going  out,  an  Event ;  also  a 
Rhetorical  Figure  call’d  Digression.  1847  Craig,  Ecbasis, 
in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  in  which  the  orator  treats  of  things 
according  to  their  events  or  consequences. 

Ecbatic  ekbse’tik),  a.  Grant,  [ad.  Gr.  !«/3a- 
riKos,  implied  in  the  adv.  GcPaTucuis,  used  by  late 
grammarians  ;  f.  eicfia'iveiv  to  result,  issue  ;  cf.  e/c- 
liacns  a  result,  consequence.]  Of  a  clause  or  a  con¬ 
junction  :  Denoting  a  mere  result  or  consequence, 
as  distinguished  from  a  purpose  or  intention. 

1836  E.  Robinson  Greek  Lex.  N.  T.  (1869)  376  [The  use 
of  1  va  is  sometimes]  ecbatic.  1866  E.  Masson  tr.  Winer’s 
Gram.  N.  T.  (ed.  6)  479  Others  . .  are  for  admitting  the 
ecbatic  import  of  tea. 

II  Ecblastesis  (ekblsestDsis).  Bot.  [mod.L., 

a.  Gr.  tic(}Ka.OTT]cis  ‘shooting  or  budding  forth’ 
(Liddell  and  Scott).]  (See  quot.) 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Ecblastesis ,  the  production  of  buds 
within  flowers,  in  consequence  of  monstrous  developement, 
or  in  inflorescences. 

II  Ecbole  (e’kbolf).  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  e/c/JoAij,  f. 
(K/HaW-eiv  to  throw  out.] 

1.  Rhct.  A  digression,  in  which  a  person  is  in¬ 
troduced  speaking  his  own  words.  (Webster.) 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Sufp.,  Ecbole  in  rhetoric  is  used  for 
a  digression. 

2.  In  ancient  Music  :  see  quot. 

1819  P dntologia,  Ecbole,  a . .  change  in  the  enharmonic 
genus,  by  the  accidental  elevation  of  a  chord,  or  string,  five 
dieses  above  its  ordinary  pitch. 

Ecbolic  (ekbp’lik),  a.  &  sb.  Med.  [as  if  ad. 
Gr.  4/c/3oAi«ds,  f.  expulsion.] 

A.  adj.  That  promotes  the  expulsion  of  the 
foetus. 

1877  Woodman  &  Tidy  Forensic  Med.  756  The  ecbolic 
properties  of  ergot  are  too  well  known. 

B.  sb.  A  drug  that  possesses  this  property. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.,  Ecbolics  . .  a  term  used  to 

express  such  medicines  as  were  given  to  promote  delivery 
in  child-birth.  1875  H.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)  549  Cases 
must  be  rare  in  which  the  latter  [obstetric  instruments]  are 
i)Ot  preferable  to  the  ecbolic. 

Ecca  leobi'on.  [Gr.  sentence  heuaktu}  /3cov 
(intended  to  mean  ‘I  evoke  life’)  written  as  one 
word.]  The  name  given  to  an  egg-hatching  appa¬ 
ratus  invented  by  W.  Bucknell  about  1839. 

1839  Bucknell  (title),  Eccaleobion  :  a  Treatise  on  Artificial 
Incubation.  1847  Craig,  Eccaleobion ,  a  contrivance  for 
hatching  eggs  by  artificial  heat.  1880  H arper' s  M dg.  787 
Willis’s  Home  Journal  was  at  one  time  a  very  eccaleobion 
for  young  writers. 

f  Eecathartic,  a.  Obs.  [as  if  ad.  Gr.  *tKtca8ap- 
tikos,  f.  hucaBaiptiv  to  cleanse  out.]  =  Cathartic  ; 
erroneously  taken  by  Willis  in  the  contrary  sense. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  Wks.  Voc.,  Eecathartic,  not 
purging. 

II  Ecce  (e’ksi).  Latin  for ‘lo!’ or ‘behold!’  Used 
in  phrases  like  Ecce  signum !  behold  a  sign ! 
Also  Ecce  Homo,  ‘behold  the  Man’  {John  tax. 
5)  ;  hence  used  subst.  for  a  picture  representing 
Christ  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns. 

1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  11.  iv.  187  Ecce  signum.  1665  J. 
Spencer  Prophecies  46  The  many  Ecce’s  and  Selah’s  they 
affix  to  their  prophetic  Speeches. 

Hence  +  Ecce  ity  [ad.  med.L.  ecceitas ;  see  -ity], 
the  quality  of  being  present. 

•549  Chaloner  Erasm.  Morise  Enc.  Mj  a,  Innumerable 
such  fine  toyes have  they,  .of  Instantes.  .andecceitees.  1581 
J.  Bell  H addon's  Ansar.  Osor.  56  In  Distinctions,  eccyties 
and  quiddities,  they  [the  Schoolemen]  could  many  time 
easely  see  that  thing  which  was  no  where  at  all.  1711 
tr.  I Verenjelsius'  Discozc  Logotnachys  101  Htecceitys,  ecce- 
itys,  petreitys,  etc. 


Eccentric  (ekse-ntrik  ,  a.  Forms:  6  eccen 
trike,  6  9  excentric(k(e,  7-8  eccentrick,  7  ec-, 
excentrique,  7-  eccentric,  [ad.  late  L.  eccen- 
tricus,  f.  Gr.  e/c/ctvTpos  eccentric  as  opposed  to  con¬ 
centric  (f.  in  out  of  +  KtvTpov  centre) ;  see  -ic ;  the 
word  is  found  in  all  the  Romanic  langs. :  Fr.  ex- 
centrique  (14th  c.  in  Littre),  Pr.  excentric,  It. 
eccentrico,  Sp.  extent rico.\  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  a  circle  :  Not  concentric  with  another  circle 
(const,  to).  Of  two  or  more  circles  :  Not  mutually 
concentric.  Chiefly  used  of  circles  of  which  one 
is  within  the  other.  +  Eccentric  orb  :  in  the  Pto¬ 
lemaic  astronomy,  an  orbit  not  having  the  earth 
precisely  in  its  centre  (afterwards  sometimes  used 
in  a  Copernican  sense :  an  orbit  not  having  the 
sun  precisely  in  its  centre). 

1551  Recorde  Cast.  Knowl.  (1556)  247  These  two  circles 
.  .are  eccentrike,  for  that  they  haue  not  one  common  centre. 
1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  n.  ii.  hi.  (1651)  159/2  Which  how¬ 
soever  Ptolemy,  &c.,  maintaine  to  be  reall  Orbs,  excen- 
trick,  concentncke.  1656  tr.  Hobbes’  Elem.  Philos.  (1839) 
431  This  annual  orb  [of  the  earth]  is  eccentric  to  the  sun. 

t  b.  fg-  Not  agreeing!  having  little  in  common. 
Const,  from,  to.  Obs. 

1607-12  Bacon  Wisdom,  Ess.  (Arb.)  184  His  owne  endes, 
which  must  needes  be  often  eccentrique  to  the  endes  of  his 
Master  or  State.  1666  Collins  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men 
(1841)  II.  463  My  book  of  Accounts,  .is  so  eccentric  to  your 
studies  as  I  thought  it  unworthy  your  acceptance.  1670 
Sanderson  in  Ussher  Power  Princes  (1683)  Pref. ,  A  task . . 
altogether  excentrick  from  their  function  and  calling. 

2.  That  has  its  axis,  its  point  of  support,  etc., 
otherwise  than  centrally  placed.  Cf.  B.  2. 

1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler  45  Else  the  world  will  be  Eccen¬ 
trick,  and  then  it  will  whirle.  1743  Savery  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XLVIII.  177  Large  object-glasses  for  telescopes  are  not 
commonly  well  center’d. .  1 .  .return’d  [two  faulty  ones]  and 
had  two  sent  me  again,  as  eccentric  well  nigh  as  the  former 
ones.  1825  Wood  Railroads  148  This  eccentric  circle  is 
loose  upon  the  axle,  .a  circular  hoop,  .fits  the  circumference 
of  the  eccentric  motion.  1831  J.  Holland  Manuf.  Metals 
I.  92  That  ingenious  but  simple  contrivance  the  eccentric 
wheel. 

3.  Not  centrally  placed.  Of  an  axis,  etc.  :  Not 
passing  through  the  centre. 

1849  Sir  J.  Herschel  Outlines  Astron.  iii.  §  141  (1858) 
83  If  the  axis  be  excentric.  1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  203  The 
organic  centre  of  the  transverse  section  does  not  usually 
coincide  with  the  geometrical  centre,  as  is  easily  seen  in  the 
transverse  sections  of  most  petioles  and  horizontal  branches 
with  an  ‘  eccentric  *  pith.  1884  Bower  &  Scott  De  Bary s 
Phaner.  4*  Ferns  365  The  position  of  the  bundle  in  the  root 
is  from  the  first  slightly  eccentric. 

+  b.  Of  a  locality  :  Remote  from  the  centre  ; 
out  of  the  way.  [So  Fr.  quartier  excentriquel]  Obs . 

1800  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  IV.  312  [The  College] 
is  . .  eccentric  in  its  position,  exposed  to  all  bilious  diseases 
abandoned  by  the  public  care. 

C.  Phys.  (See  quot.) 

1876  Bernstein  Five  Senses  20  The  sensation  of  sight  can 
only  take  place,  .in  the  brain,  .and  yet  we  transfer  the  ob¬ 
ject  seen  to  the  external  world  surrounding  us.  This  fact 
is  called  the  law  of  eccentric  sensation. 

+  4.  Misused  for  :  Having  no  centre.  Obs. 

1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  iii.  7  Only  that  is  eccentric, 
which  was  never  made.  1652  Benlovves  Theoph.  11.  xli.  28 
Deaths  hell  deaths  Self  out-deaths,  Vindictive  Place  !.  .Ex¬ 
centrick  Space !  1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem .  Med.  Whs.  Voc., 

Eccentric ,  without  centre. 

5.  Of  orbital  motion :  Not  referable  to  a  fixed 
centre  of  revolution  ;  not  circular.  Of  a  curve,  an 
elliptic,  parabolic,  or  hyperbolic  orbit :  Deviating 
(in  greater  or  less  degree)  from  a  circular  form. 

1642  Howell  For.  Trav.  77  Let  these  Lights  . .  be 
kept  from  irregular  and  eccentrique  motions.  1692  Bent¬ 
ley  Boyle  Led.  vii.  247  They  could  not  acquire  such  Revo¬ 
lutions  in  Ellipses  very  little  Eccentric.  1796  Morse 
Amer.  Geog.  I.  32  Like  other  planets  moving  about  the  sun 
in  very  eccentric  ellipses.  1866  Sir  J.  Herschel  Fain. 
Led.  Sc Comets  104  A  comet  moves  round  the  sun.  .in  an 
immensely  elongated,  or  as  it  is  termed  a  very  eccentric, 
ellipse. 

b.  transf.  Of  a  heavenly  body :  Moving  in  an 
orbit  deviating  (more  or  less)  from  a  circle. 

a  1721  Keill  Maupcrtuis Diss.  (1734)  63  The  Comets  are  no 
more,  .than  very  excentric  Planets,  a  1791  Wesley  Serm. 
lxix.  8  Wks.  1 81 1  IX.  249  Those  horrid,  eccentric  orbs. 
1816  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  4*  Art  I.  581  When  very  ec¬ 
centric  planets  or  comets  go  round  any  flat  star,  in  orbits 
much  inclined  to  its  equator. 

c.  Eccentric  anomaly :  the  true  anomaly  of  a 
planet  moving  in  an  eccentric  orbit  (opposed  to 
the  mean  anomaly).  Eccentric  equation :  see 
Equation. 

6 .  Jig.  Regulated  by  no  central  control*. 

a.  Of  actions,  movements,  and  things  in  general: 
Irregular,  anomalous,  proceeding  by  no  known 
method,  capricious. 

c  X630  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Poems  195  Finding  all  eccen¬ 
trick  m  our  times.  1792  Burke  Pres.  St.  Ajf.  Wks.  I.  586 
The  eccentrick  aberration  of  Charles  the  Second.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  657  This  eccentric  clemency  has 
perplexed  some  writers. 

b.  Of  persons  and  personal  attributes  :  Devi¬ 
ating  from  usual  methods,  odd,  whimsical. 

1685  86  Loyal  Poems ,  Shaftesbury  s  Farew.  6  The  bright¬ 
est,  yet  the  most  excentrick  Soul.  1695  Ld.  Preston 
Boeth.  11.  68  The  Extravagance  of  Excentrick  and  irregular 


Desires.  177X  Mackenzie  Man  Feel,  xxxiv.  (1803)  61  His 
motives  were  rather  excentric.  1802  Mar.  Edgeworth 
Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  Pref.  7  [Forester  is  the  picture  of]  an 
eccentric  character.  1836  H.  Rogers  J.  Howe  ii.  (1863)  19 
That  great,  though  unequal  and  eccentric  genius. 

7.  a.  quasi -adv.  b.  absol.  quasi-^A 

1672  Dryden  Cong.  Granada  1.  v.  i,  He  moves  excen- 
trique,  like  a  wand’ring  Star.  1870  Lowell  Among  my 
Bhs.  Ser.  1.  (1873)  203  Wordsworth  never  quite  saw  the 
distinction  between  the  eccentric  and  the  original. 

B.  sb. 

+  1.  \_= eccentric  circle,  orb  \  see  A.  1.]  In  Pto¬ 
lemaic  astronomy :  A  circle  or  orbit  not  having 
the  earth  precisely  in  its  centre.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

[1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  viii.  xi.  (1495)  317  The 
fyrste  meuynge  of  a  planete.  .is  a  cercle  that  hyghte  Ecen- 
tricus.]  1561  Eden  Art  Navig.  1.  xx.  22  Eccentricke ,  is  a 
circle  which  hath  his  center  distant,  .from  the  center  of  the 
worlde.  1646  SirT.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep .  293  The  Perigeum 
or  lowest  part  of  the  eccentric.  1724  Watts  Logic  (1736) 
225  Excentricks  and  Epicycles  of  Ptolomy.  1783  W.  F. 
Martyn  Geog.  Mag.  I.  Introd.  14  A  number  of  circles  called 
eccentrics  and  epicycles. 

fig.  a  1660  Hammond  JYhs.  IV.  551  Reserving,  .somewhat 
for  common  calamities,  somewhat  as  it  were  for  the  universal 
motion  of  the  whole  body,  somewhat  for  eccentricks. 

2.  Mech.  A  circular  disc  fixed  on  a  revolving 
shaft,  some  distance  out  of  centre,  working  freely 
in  a  ring  (the  eccentric  strap),  which  is  attached 
to  a  rod  called  an  eccentric  rod,  by  means  of 
which  the  rotating  motion  of  the  shaft  is  converted 
into  a  backward- and-forward  motion.  Its  most 
frequent  use  is  for  working  the  slide-valve  of  a 
steam-engine.  (Earlier  eccentric  circle ,  motion ; 
see  A.  2). 

1827  Specif  Mandelay's  Patent  No.  5531  It  consists.. in 
the  application  of  an  eccentric  to  work  the  slide  [valve]. 
1838  Public  Whs.  Gt.  Brit.  69  The  slides  are  worked  by 
four  fast  eccentrics  . .  instead  of  two  loose  ones.  1881  Me¬ 
chanic  §  657.  302  The  set  screw  in  the  eccentric  shall  be 
downwards. 

3.  [Cf.  A.  6  b.]  A  person  whose  conduct  is  ir¬ 
regular,  odd,  or  whimsical. 

1832  Scott  St.  Ronan’s  Introd.,  Men  of  ev.ry  country 
playing  the  eccentric.  1850  Kingsley  Alt.  Locke  vi.  (1879) 
65,  I  have  given  no  description  of  the  old  eccentric’s 
abode. 

C.  Attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  In  various  parts  con¬ 
nected  with  the  eccentric  that  works  the  slide- 
valve  in  a  steam-engine,  as  eccentric-catch,  -hook, 
-rod.  Also  eccentric-hoop,  -ring,  or  -strap,  the 
ring  in  which  the  eccentric  revolves. 

b.  In  various  machines  or  parts  of  machines, 
whose  distinctive  feature  is  that  they  are  worked 
hy  an  eccentric  wheel  or  depend  upon  an  eccentric 
arrangement ;  as  eccentric-arbor,  - chuck ,  -cutter 
(in  Turning),  -engraving,  -fan,  -gear,  -pump. 

1859  Handbk.  Turning  57  Eccentric  turning,  .includes  all 
the  various  . .  work  for  which  the  powers  of  a  lathe  are  . . 
celebrated.  Ibid.  87  Eccentric  chuck.  1884  F.  Britten 
Watch  4-  Clockm.  100  When  the  three  screws  are  loosened 
the  two  parts  of  the  eccentric  arbor  may  be  shifted. 

Ecce  ntrical,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ical  ] 

f  1.  a.  =  Eccentric  A.  i.  Htsofig.  b.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  an  eccentric  orbit.  Obs. 

1640  Wilkins  New  Planet  x.  (1707)  262  Supposing  the 
Earth  to  move  in  an  Eccentrical  Orb  about  the  Sun.  1641 
Milton  Ch.  Govt.i.  (1851)  98  With  a  kinde  of  eccentricall 
equation.  1646  W.  Dell  Right  Reformation  *  Whose  . . 
interest  is  excentricall  from  the.  .interest  of  the  kingdoms. 
1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Gaid.  Cyrus  iv.  62  Why  in  the  knotts 
of  Deal . .  the  Circles  are  often  eccentrical.  1669  W.  Simpson 
Hydro l.  Chym.  208  For  want  of  some  pregnant  Principles. . 
they  [Physicians],  .are  mostwhat  eccentrical  to  the  truth. 

2.  Out  of  the  regular  track;  exceptional,  irregular. 

a  1652  J.  Smith  Set.  Disc.  ix.  ix.  (1859)  445  An  all-seeing  eye 
.  .governs  the  most  eccentrical  motions  of  creatures,  a  1674 
Clarendon  Hist.  Rcb.  (1704)  III.  xv.  490  There  were  .. 
many  illegal  and  eccentrical  Proceedings.  1768  Blackstone 
Comm.  II.  3  There  is  allowed  in  those  cases  an  extrajudicial 
or  eccentrical  kind  of  remedy.  1827  Pollok  Course  T.  11, 
Vanity  to  be  Renowned  for  creed  eccentrical.  1845  Petrie 
Round  Tozvers  Irel.  29  Tops  either  pointed,  or  truncated  at 
the  summit,  and  ornamented  with  something  eccentrical. 

Ecce’ntrically,  adv.  [f.  prec. +  -ly2.]  In 

an  eccentric  direction  or  manner. 

1.  Not  concentrically  ;  not  symmetrically  with 
respect  to  the  centre. 

a  1687  Petty  Pol.  AritJi.  (1690)  93  A  Wheel,  .excentrically 
hung  neither  moves  so  easily  nor  performs  its  work  so  truely. 
1703  Brit.  Apollo ,  Supern.  Paper  No.  1.  2/1  [The  Moon] 
moves  Eccentrically  with  Respect  to  Us.  1849-52  Todd  Cycl. 
Anat.  IV.  1206/1  The  liver  cells  in  Boltenia  are .. arranged 
in  eccentrically  radiated  groups.  1875  Laslett  Timber 
Trees  8  The  pith  is  excentrically  placed. 

2.  Out  of  one’s  proper  sphere  ;  irregularly ;  in 
mod.  use,  oddly,  whimsically,  strangely. 

1678  Yng.  Mans  Call.  55  Prudence  is  herein  very  sollicit- 
ous..That  nothing  be  done  excentrically.^  *737  Common 
Sense  10  Sept.,  Women  ..are  confined  within  the  narrow 
Limits  of  Domestic  Offices,  and  when  they  stray  beyond 
them,  they  move  excentrically,  and  consequently  without 
Grace.  x86i  Dickens  Gt.  Expect.  II.  4  The  skylight  ec¬ 
centrically  patched  like  a  broken  head. 

+  Ecce  ntricate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Eccen¬ 
tric  a.  +  -ATE.] 

1.  traits.  Used  bombastically  for:  To  disclose. 

1708  Motteux  Rabelais  v.  xx,  My  design  is  to  . .  excen- 
tricate  to  you  my  Cogitations. 


ECCENTRICITY, 
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2.  intr.  To  go  out  of  one’s  proper  sphere. 

1643  Mercurius  Britannicus  3  Oct.  No.  6.  42  We  can  dis¬ 
cuss  our  differences  in  our  own  seates  and  no  man  go  out 
nor  excentricate. 

Eccentricity  (eksentrrsiti).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ity.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  Eccentric,  q.v. 

1.  The  quality  of  being  abnormally  centred ;  of 
not  being  concentric ;  of  not  having  the  axis  in 
the  centre,  f  Orig.  of  planetary  orbits  :  The  fact 
of  having  the  earth  at  a  distance  from  the  centre 
( Obs .  exc.  Hist.).  In  mod.  astronomy  of  a  circle  or 
arc  in  the  celestial  sphere :  The  fact  of  not  being 
concentric  with  the  sphere. 

I55I  Recorde  Cast.  Knowl.  (1556)  247  Sith  the  centre  of 
the  greater  circle  is  by  A,  and  the  centre  of  the  lesser  circle 
is  by  B,  the  distaunce  betweene  A  and  B  is  the  quantitie  of 
their  eccentricitye.  1594  Davis  Seaman's  Seer.  ( 1607 1  5 
All  which  differences  are  caused  by  the  excentricity  of  ner 
Orbe  wherein  she  moueth.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep. 
325  Yet  by  reason  of  his  Excentricity,  his  [the  sun’s]  motion 
is  unequall.  1839  R.  S.  Robinson  Naut.  Steam  Eng.  107 
o  r ,  being  the  whole  motion  caused  by  the  eccentricity  . .  a 
portion  of  or  must  be  cut  off  by  the  eccentric  pulley.  1849 
Sir  J.  Herschel  Outlines  A str on.  iii.  §  141  (1858)  83  The 
effect  of  excentricity  is . .  to  increase  the  arc  representing 
the  angle  in  question  on  one  side  of  the  circle. 

+  2.  The  condition  of  not  being  centrally  situ¬ 
ated  ;  distance  from  the  centre.  Obs. 

1825  T.  Jefferson  Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  I.  48  Its  local 
eccentricity  . .  lessened  the  general  inclination  towards  it. 
1836  7  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Metaph.  xxxii.  (1870)11.  241  The 
agitation  of  one  place  of  a  sheet  of  water  expands  itself,  in 
wider  and  wider  circles  . .  although,  in  proportion  to  its 
eccentricity,  it  is  always  becoming  fainter.  * 

3.  Of  a  curve  :  Deviation  from  circular  form. 

1696WHISTON  The.  Earth  1.  (1722)  18  All  degrees  of  Eccen¬ 
tricity  make  Ellipses  of  all  species.  1868  Lockyer  Heavens 
(ed.  3)  72  The  orbit  of  Mercury  is  very  elongated,  or,  in  as¬ 
tronomical  language,  its  excentricity  is  considerable. 

b.  as  a  measurable  quantity. 

The  eccentricity  of  an  ellipse  was  formerly  defined  as  the 
distance  between  the  centre  and  one  of  the  foci ;  it  is  now 
represented  as  an  abstract  number,  e.  g.  as  the  ratio  of  the 
focal  distance  of  the  centre  to  the  semi-major-axis.  The 
more  modern^  expression,  however,  for  the  eccentricity  of 
all  conic  sections  is  the  ratio  of  the  focal  distance  (of  any 
point  in  the  curve)  to  the  distance  from  the  directrix.  In 
the  case  of  the  ellipse  this  is  numerically  identical  with 
the  ratio  previously  mentioned. 

1726  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  I.  71  The  right  Line  AP ,  con¬ 
necting  the  Apsides  .  .  the  Line  of  the  Apsides ;  the  Part 
CS  of  it,  the  Excentricity.  1787  Bonnycastle  Astron.  vi. 
90  The  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  O,  and 
one  of  its  foci  F,  is  called  its  eccentricity.  1874  Moseley 
Astron.  lxxiii.  (ed.  4)  210  Ellipses  whose  foci,  .are  near  one 
another  . .  are  called  ellipses  of  small  eccentricity.  1881 
C.  Taylor  Conics  164  Having  given  four  points  and  the 
eccentricity  of  a  hyperbola,  .shew  how  to  construct  a  curve. 

4.  The  quality  or  habit  of  deviating  from  what 
is  usual  or  regular ;  irregularity,  oddity,  whimsi¬ 
cality. 

1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  V.  187,  An  excursion,  for  the 
eccentricity  of  which  I  shalL.be  condemned.  1859  Mill 
Liberty  iii.  (1865)  39/2  Eccentricity  has  always  abounded 
when  and  where  strength  of  character  has  abounded.  1886 
Pall  Mall  G.  29  Apr.  4/1  What  in  some  persons  is  called 
eccentricity,  in  others  would  be  called  insanity. 

b.  concr .  An  instance  of  deviation  from  what  is 
usual,  an  extravagance.  Also  pi. 

1657  Colvil  Whigs  Sjipplic.  (1751)  49  The  like  uncer¬ 
tainty  he  sees  In  change  of  Excentricities.  1818  Mrs. 
Shelley  Frankenst .  i.  (1865)  10  To  render  their  seeming  ec¬ 
centricities  consistent  for  ever.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits 
vi.  Manners  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  47,  I  know  not  where  any  per¬ 
sonal  eccentricity  is  so  freely  allowed.  1870  Hawthorne 
Eng.  Note-bks.  (1879)  H*  196  Miscellaneous  eccentricities 
of  sculpture. 

Ecce-ntrize,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Eccentr-ic  + 
-ize.]  To  play  the  eccentric  (quasi  -  rcfl.  in 
quot.). 

1836  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLVIII.  461  It  has  been  the 
fashion  . .  to  take  up  any  scribbler  who  lias  libelled,  fought, 
or  eccentrized  himself  into  notice. 

Eecheness,  variant  of  Echeness,  Obs. 

Eccho,  obs.  var.  Echo. 

Ecchondrosis  (ekpndr<?u-sis).  Pathol,  [a.  as¬ 
sumed  Gr.  (KxbvSpoMTis,  f.  he  out  +  x^bpos  cartilage  ; 
after  words  like  ecchymosis.] 

1874  Jones  &  Siev.  Phys. Anat.  141  Outgrowths  of  car¬ 
tilage,  known  as  ecchondrosis. 

II  Ecchymoma  (ekinwn’ma).  Pathol.  [mod.L., 
a.  Gr.  (Kxvpoopa  ;  see  next.]  A  tumour  formed 
by  an  effusion  of  blood  under  the  skin. 

1541  R.  Copland  Galyen’s  Terap.  2  Hiij,  Such  rupeyons 
be  with  ecchymosis  or  ecchymonia  [sic].  1684  tr.  Bonet's 
Merc.  Compit.  v.  139  When  the  Ecchymoma  . .  was  just 
turning  to  an  Abscess,  I  opened  it.  1876  Duhhing  Dis. 
Shin  329  Ecchymomata  consist  of  extensive  extravasations, 
which  appear  in  the  form  of  tumors. 

Ecchymosed  (eEimdu-st,  -du-zd),  ppl.  a. 
Pathol,  [ad.  Fr.  ecchymose,  f.  ecchyinosc,  Fr.  form 
of  next.]  Affected  with  ecchymosis. 

1834  J.  Forbes  Laennec's  Dis.  Chesty  There  was  an  ec¬ 
chymosed  spot  . .  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  pericardium. 
1878  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  I.  49  The.  lymphatic  glands 
..are  usually  swollen,  red,  and  ecchymosed  on  section. 

II  Ecchymosis  (ekimdu-sis).  Pathol.  [mod.L., 
a.  Gr.  tHxvpanns,  f.  bcxvpifaOai  to  extravasate 
blood,  f.  tic  out  +  xvhfc  juice.] 


‘  A  blotch  caused  by  extravasation  of  blood  below 
the  skin’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

,I541  R.  Copland  Galyen's  Terap.  2  H  iij  b,  All  acchymo- 
sis  or  ecchymonia  indycateth  vacuacyon  for  remedy  of  ye 
cure.  1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  385  Blood 
is  forced  into  the  Muscles  confusedly,  as  by  the  Echymosis 
may  appear.  1758  J.  S.  Lc  Dran’s  Observ.  Surg.  (1771) 
163,  I .  .found  a  little  Ecchymosis  towards  the  Elbow.  1866 
A.  Flint  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  27  When  the  hemorrhages  are 
minute,  they  are  called  punctate  or  ecchymoses. 

Ecchymotic  (ekimp-tik),  a.  Pathol,  [f.  Gr. 
iicxvpotiidai  ;  see  prec.]  ‘  Of  the  nature  or  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  ecchymosis  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1857  Bullock  Cazcaux'  Midwif.  67  The  surface  is  . . 
covered,  .sometimes  with  ecchymotic  spots. 

E'CCle,  v.  dial.  Also  eckle.  [app.  var.  of 
Ettle.]  intr.  To  aim  or  intend. 

1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1847-78  Halliw.,  Eckle ,  to  aim; 
to  intend ;  to  design.  North. 

Eccle-grass.  (See  quot.) 

1806  P.  Neill  Tour  Orkney  (Jam.)  Pinguicula  vulgaris,  or 
common  butter-wort — in  Orkney  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Ecclegrass. 

II  Ecclesia  (eklrzia,  -sia).  Hist.  [med.L.,  a. 
Gr.  bc/ckrjala,  f.  (lackijros  called  out,  f.  cicicakeiu  to 
call  out.]  A  Greek  word  for  a  regularly  con¬ 
voked  assembly ;  chiefly  applied  to  the  general 
assembly  of  Athenian  citizens.  On  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  it  became  the  regular  word  for 
Church,  q.v. 

1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  (1592)  79  Ecclesia,  which 
worde  wee  vse  for  the  Church,  is  properly  an  assembly.  1820 
T.  Mitchell  Aristoph.  I.  227  The  ecclesia  consisted  of  all 
such  as  were  freemen  of  Athens.  1849  Grote  Hist.  Greece 
(1862)  11.  lxiv.  V.  533  That  misguided  vote,  both  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  Ekklesia. 

t  Eccle'sial,  a.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  ecclesial,  f.  L. 
ecclesia  ;  see  prec.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  church  ; 
=  Ecclesiastical.  Freq.  in  Milton. 

1649  Milton  Eikon.  iii.  (1851)  443  It  is  not  the  part  of  a 
King,  .to  meddle  with  Ecclesial  Government. 

Ecclesialogy,  bad  form  of  Ecclesiology. 
Ecclesiarch  (eklPziiiuk).  [f.  Gr.  iicKk-qala 
church  +  -apxos  ruler.]  A  ruler  of  the  church. 
Hence  Ecclcsiarchy. 

1781  Gibbon  Decl.  F.  I II.  lxvi.  671  The  great  ecclesiarch 
poorly  excuses  his  submission  to  the  emperor.  1878  E. 
Jenkins  Haverhohne  92  He.  .was.  .asort  oflay  ecclesiarch 
in  the  county.  Ibid.  167  Emancipation  of  Christianity  from 
tradition  and  ecclesiarchy. 

Ecclesiast  (ekl^ziisest).  [(?a.  Fr .ecclesiaste), 
ad.  (through  L.)  Gr.  k/cfckrjaiacrTTjs  one  who  takes 
part  in  an  Ecclesia  ( =  sense  3  below)  ;  used  by 
the  LXX.  to  render  Heb.  nbrrp  qoheleth  one  who 
addresses  a  public  assembly.] 

1.  ‘  The  Preacher’,  i.  e.  Solomon  considered  as 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  In  first 
quot.  applied  to  the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus,  the 
reference  being  to  xxxiii.  19. 

C1386  Chaucer  Wyfs  Prol.  651  Thanne  wolde  he,  vp-on 
his  Bible  seke  That  ilke  prouerbe,  of  Ecclesiaste  Where 
he  comandeth,  and  forbedeth  faste  Man  shal  nat  suffre  his 
wyf  go  roule  aboute.  1873  Contemp.  Rev.  XXII.  536  The 
happiness  that  allures  me,  says  the  Ecclesiast,  is  a  mockery. 

2.  +  a.  [suggested  by  1.]  One  who  performs 
public  functions  in  church  (obs.).  b.  [Suggested 
by  Ecclesiastic.]  A  church  administrator. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  708  He  [the  Pardonere]  was  in 
churche  a  noble  ecclesiaste.  1866  F.  W.  Newman  7?^. 
Weakness  P rot.  40  We  see  a  great  ecclesiast. 

3.  A  member  of  the  Athenian  Ecclesia. 

1849  Grote  Greece  ir.  1.  VI.  382  Present  to  the  mind  of 
every  citizen  in  his  character  of  dikast  or  Ekklesiast.  1872 
Symonds  Grk.  Poets  Ser.  1.  i.  (1877)  30  The  whole  Athenian 
nation  as  dikasts  and  ecclesiasts  were  interested  in  Rhetoric. 

Ecclesiastes  (eklzjziae'stfz).  [a.  Gr.  €kk\tj- 
aiaoTrjs  ;  see  prec.]  The  title  of  a  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  written  in  the  person  of  Solomon,  and 
traditionally  ascribed  to  his  authorship. 

(Properly  the  Gr.  title  is  the  designation  of  Solomon 
considered  as  the  author  of  the  book,  and  is  occas.  so  used 
by  Eng.  writers,  though  in  the  text  of  the  book  the  Eng. 
versions  render  the  corresponding  Heb.  word  as  ‘  The 
Preacher  ’.) 

fri3oo  Cursor  M.  8464  [Of  Salamon]  J>e  first  boke  Man  it 
clepes  ecclesiastes.  1382  Wyclif  Ecclcs.  Prol.  notey  Here 
gynneth  the  prologe  in  the  hoc  of  Ecclesiastes.  1579  W. 
Fulke  Heskins ’  Pari.  9  Salomon  in  his  Ecclesiastes  pleaseth 
not  M.  Heskins.  1641  Hinde  J.  Bruen  Ded.  1  [Salomon] 
was  both  an  Ecclesiastes,  and  a  King. 

Ecclesiastic  (eklz:zke*stik),  a.  and  sb.  Forms: 

5  ecclesyastyke,  6  -7  -iastique,  7  -tick(e,  -tik, 
7-  ecclesiastic,  [ad.  (through  Fr.  and  L.)  Gr. 

( KfckrjotacrTiKoSy  ultimately  f.  kfc/cXrjaia  church.] 

A.  adj.  (Now  rare ;  see  Ecclesiastical.) 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  church  ;  concerned 
with  the  affairs  of  the  church ;  opposed  to  civil 
or  secular. 

1483  Caxton  Cato  G  jb,  The  benefyees  and  the  thynges 
ecclesyastyke.  1588  A.  King  Canisius '  Catcch.  42  b,  Jesus 
Christ . .  commandit  thais  thingis  quhilk  perteins  to  obedi¬ 
ence  to  be  geuin  to  the  Apostolique  and  Ecclesiastique 
commandimentis.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  1.  §  iv.  xiii. 
213  Some  ecclesiastick  writers,  .impute  a  1’rinity  of  gods 
to  Marcion.  1695  Kennett  Par.  Antiq.  viL  30  The  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Ecclesiastick  state  depending  always  on 


ECCLESIASTICALLY. 

the  revolutions  of  the  civil  government.  1766  Cole  in 
Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  n.  510  IV.  487  To  unloose  all  ties  lx>th 
civil  and  ecclesiastic.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits  x.  Wealth 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  73  Whatever  is  excellent  ..  in  civil,  rural, 
or  ecclesiastic  architecture. 

f  b.  Of  language  (esp.  Gr.  or  L.),  words,  or 
senses  of  words  :  Characteristic  of  ecclesiastical 
writers  ;  opposed  to  classical  or  secular.  Obs. 

1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  i.  vii.  31  This  singularity  of  the 
Ecclesiastique  use  of  the  word  [credo]  hath  raised  many 
dissenters,  a  1638  Mede  Wks.  11.  iv.  (1672)  360  [In]  S. 
John's  Writings,  .we  find  two  Ecclesiastick  terms  of  Aoyo*, 
and  KvpiaKr)  rj/j.epa. 

2.  Of  persons :  Belonging  to  the  church  viewed 
as  consisting  of  the  clergy  ;  clerical  (  =  older  sense 
of  spiritual)  as  opposed  to  lay.  Also  of  attire, 
functions,  etc. :  Pertaining  to  the  clergy. 

1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  81  He  caused  the  Priests 
in  their  ecclesiastick  attire  and  ornaments,  to  march  forth 
in  the  army.  i6fb  Donne  Pseudo-Mart.  26  Nor  deale 
they  onely  with  temporall  punishments  upon  Ecclesiastique 
persons.  1820  Combe  (Dr.  Syntax)  Consol,  iii.  182  A  gay 
ecclesiastic  Beau. 

B.  sb. 

1.  [See  A.  2.]  A  clergyman,  person  in  orders,  a 
‘  churchman ’  as  distinguished  from  a  ( layman  *. 
App.  not  before  17th  c.,  the  earlier  term  being 
1  spiritual  man  \  Chiefly  techn.  and  Hist. 

1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  n.  xxix.  168  The  subjection  of 
Ecclesiastiques  to  the  Common-wealth.  1707  Addison 
State  of  War  254  And  at  the  same  time  such  vast  numbers 
of  Ecclesiasticks,  secular  and  religious.  1870  F.  Wilson 
Ch.  Lindisf.  93  A  fragment  of  an  effigy  of  an  ecclesiastic. 
1880  Mf Carthy  Own  Times  IV.  lxiii.  427  He  had  in  him 
much  of  the  taste  and  the  temper  of  the  ecclesiastic. 

f  2.  pi.  a.  Matters  ecclesiastical,  b.  The  science 
of  church  government,  (rare).  Obs. 

a  1619  Fotherby  Atheom.  11.  xiv.§  2  (1622)  356  For  Morall 
Philosophic  . .  hath  three  parts  :  Ecclesiast ickes,  Oecono- 
mickes,  and  Politickes.  1672  Chas.  II.  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur. 
I.  311  He  is  much  troubled,  that  that  Declaration  . .  should 
have,  .given  an  occasion  to  the  questioning  of  his  power  in 
ecclesiasticks.  1738  Neal  Hist.  Purit.  IV.  455. 

Ecclesia  stical  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.] 

1.  =  Ecclesiastic  A.  i. 

1538  Coverdale  N.  T.  Ded.,  Jurisdiction  ecclesiastical. 
1593  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  i.  xvi.  47  Our  whole  question 
concerneth  the  qualitie  of  ecclesiasticall  lawes.  163s 
N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  n.  xiv.  235  Their  Churches  haue 
no  perfect  platforme  of  Ecclesiasticall  gouernment.  1704 
Nelson  Pest,  y  pasts  (1739)  1  Festivals,  .are  of  Ecclesiastical 
Institution.  1865  Maffei  Brigand  Life  II.  15  Both  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  tribunals. 

b.  Ecclesiastical  Commission ,  Commissioners : 
a  body  of  commissioners,  acting  in  subordination 
to  the  Privy  Council,  for  administering  certain 
portions  of  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England.  Ecclesiastical  Corporations  :  corpora¬ 
tions  consisting  solely  of  ecclesiastical  persons. 
Ecclesiastical  Courts :  courts  for  administering 
ecclesiastical  law  and  maintaining  the  discipline 
of  the  Established  Church.  Ecclesiastical  law  : 
the  law,  derived  from  Canon  and  Civil  law,  ad¬ 
ministered  by  such  courts.  Ecclesiastical  judge  :  a 
judge  of  an  ecclesiastical  court. 

1649  Bp.  Hall  Cases  Consc.  11.  v.  (1654)  113,  I  see  not  why 
the  Ecclesiastical  Judge  may  not  convent  the  person  ac¬ 
cused.  1651  Hobbes  Govt.  ■)-  Soc.  xiv.  §  5.  215  The  humane 
Lawes  (which  are  also  called  Ecclesiasticall)  concerning 
things  sacred.  1681  Nevile  Plato  Rediv.  176  The  Clergy. . 
had  and  will  have  . .  inferior  Courts  in  their  own  Power, 
called  Ecclesiastical.  1827  Hallam  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  III. 
xiv.  63  No  legal  defence  could  be  made  for  the  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  commission  of  1686.  1836  H.  Rogers  J.  if  owe  viii. 

(1863)  195  Dignitaries  of  the  Church  . .  put  into  motion  all 
the.  .machinery  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  1846  M'Cul- 
loch  Acc.  Brit.  Eiup.  (1854)  II.  259  All  bishops  have  chan¬ 
cellors  to  assist  them  in . .  matters  of  ecclesiastical  law. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  church  viewed  as 
consisting  of  t4e  clergy ;  pertaining  to  or  char¬ 
acteristic  of  an  ecclesiastic  *>r  ecclesiastics. 

1538  Starkey  England  iv.  138  Are  gyuen  to  the  Church 
and  Ecclesyastycal  personys.  1576  Lambarde  Pcratnb. 
Kent  (1826)  137  How  hee  might . .  without  offence  to  the 
Ecclesiasticall  estate  . .  conteine  that  treasure  within  the 
Realme.  1841  Miall  Nonconf.  I.  2  A  final  grapple  with 
ecclesiastical  tyranny.  1845  S.  Austen  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref. 
I.  17  To  maintain  the  ecclesiastical  rights  and  privileges. 

J  b.  spect.  Ecclesiastical  Sia/e(s,  the  provinces 
formerly  ruled  by  the  Pope  as  Head  of  the  Roman 
Church ;  =  States  of  the  Church ,  Papal  Slates. 
Obs. 

1689  Luttrell  Brief  Ret.  (1857)  I.  543  The  pope  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  bull,  excommunicating  all  persons  . .  that  shal 
hinder  the  commerce,  .of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  1815  Wel¬ 
lington  Let.  inGurw.  Disp.  XII.  238  This  officer  says  that 
he  already  in  fact  governs  the  Ecclesiastical  States. 

3.  quasi-iA  a.  =  Ecclesiastic  B.  2,  a.  pi.  Mat¬ 
ters  concerning  the  church. 

1641  C.  Burges  Semi.  26  To  adhere  to  the  Pope  as  su¬ 
preme  in  all  Spiritualls  and  Ecclesiasticalls.  1649  Jek. 
Taylor  Gt.  Exentp.  1.  Add.  ix.  143  Their  . .  greater  minis- 
teries  in  Ecclesiasticals.  1710  W.  Hume  Sacr.  Success.  249 
What  is  said  to  vindicate  pope  Joan’s  negotiation  in  Eccle¬ 
siasticals,  may  be  apply’d  to  any  sort  of  hypocrites. 

b.  =  Ecclesiastic  B.  i.  rare. 

1882  3  Schaff  Relig.  Encycl.  II.  911/2  Nor  could  any 
ecclesiastical  receive  his  office  from  a  layman. 

Ecclesia  stically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly-.] 


ECCLESIASTICALNESS. 
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ECHEVERIA. 


In  an  ecclesiastical  manner  or  fashion  ;  in  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  sense  or  relation. 

1588  J.  Udall  Detnoiistr.  Discip.  (Arb.)  60  To  gouerne 
the  Church  by  the  rules  of  his  worde,  and  that  ecclesiasti¬ 
cally.  1877  Mrs.  Oliphant  Makers  Flor.  v.  124  The  noble 
group  of  buildings  which  form  ecclesiastically  the  centre 
of  Florence. 

t  Ecclesia  sticalness.  Obs.ra.re~1.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ness.]  Ecclesiastical  character. 

1659  Fuller  App.  Inj.  Innoc.  (1840)  334  Wills,  .are proved 
in  the  Court-Christian,  which  evidenceth  something  of  eccle¬ 
siasticalness  in  them. 

Ecclesiasticism  (eklfizite'stisiz’m).  [f.  Ec¬ 
clesiastic  +  -ism.]  The  spirit  and  temper,  or  the 
principles  of  action,  which  are  distinctively  eccle¬ 
siastical. 

1862  Shirley  Nug.  Crit.  vii.  297  There  are  . .  certain 
anomalies  of  mediaeval  ecclesiasticism  . .  which  are  utterly 
repugnant  to  his  intellect.  1876  A.  M.  Fairbairn  Strauss 
11.  in  Contenip.  Rev.  June  139  The  struggle  between. .  Eccle¬ 
siasticism  and  Humanism.  1882  Farrar  Early  C/ir.  II. 
xxxvL  506  A  character  extremely  familiar  in  the  annals  of 
ecclesiasticism. 

b.  concr.  An  ecclesiastical  system. 

1868  Fortn.  Rev.  May  498  Those  organisations,  .contrast 
. .  with  the  older  ecclesiasticisms. 

E  cclesias  ticize,  v.  nonce-zvd.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ize.]  trans .  To  render  ecclesiastical. 

1865  Loud.  Rez '.  241/2  He  would  lose  all  caste  if  he  did 
not  appear  ecclesiasticized  from  head  to  foot. 

Ecclesiastico-,  combining  form  of  Gr.  ac- 
KX-qaiaoTucos,  as  in  ecclesiastico-conservativo 

a.,  advocating  a  conservative  policy  in  church 
affairs;  ecclesiastico-military  a .,  combining  an 
ecclesiastical  with  a  military  organization. 

1685  H.  More  Para.  Proph.  269  Hieratico-Political  or 
Ecclesiastico-Secular  Sovereignties.  1753  Bp.  Warburton 
Lett,  late*  Prelate  (1809)  To  consider  it  in.  .an  ecclesiastico- 
political  light.  1817  Bentham  Cliurch-ofEnglandism  308 
Ecclesiastico-statistical  information.  1845  S.  Austin  Ranke's 
Hist.  Ref.  I.  23  The  German  empire  . .  extended  the  eccle¬ 
siastico-military  State  of  which  the  Church  was  an  integral 
part.  1854  H.  Miller  Sch.  <fy  Sc/im.  xxiv.  (1857)  536  The 
ecclesiastico-Conservative  journal  . .  patronized  . .  by  the 
Scottish  Church. 

Eccle*siastry.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Ecclesiast  +  -ry.] 
Ecclesiastical  pomp  or  business. 

1865  Carlyle Fredk.  Gt.  VII.  xvm.  xii.  19  Olmiitz.  .has 
much  to  do  with  artillery,  much  with  ecclesiastry. 

Ecclesio'graphy.  [f.  ecclesio -,  combining 
form  of  EccLESiA+Gr.  - ypcKpia  writing,  description.] 
A  descriptive  treatise  on  the  church. 

1881  J.  G.  Manley  {title),  Ecclesiography  or  the  Biblical 
Church  analytically  delineated. 

Ecclesiolatry  (ekl/:zi|^latri).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
Gr.  XaTpda  worship.]  Worship  of  the  church  ; 
excessive  reverence  for  church  forms  and  traditions. 
So  EcclesioTater  [cf.  idolater ],  one  who  isguilt-y 
of  1  ecclesiolatry  \ 

1847  J.  W.  Donaldson  Vindication  of  Protestant  Princ. 
26  The  Anglican  Ecclesiolatry  of  the  Archbishop.  Ibid. 
Pref.  p.  vii,  With  regard  to  the  Ecclesiolaters.  1853  Cony- 
beare  Ess.  Eccles.ty  Soc.  (1855)  161  If  a  champion  of  eccle¬ 
siolatry  is  qualified,  .to  render  good  service  to  his  partisans, 
etc.  1881  Crawford  in  C/i.  Bells  25  June  477/2  The  un¬ 
compromising  ecclesiolatry  which  many  goodmen  have  . . 
adopted  as  part  of  their  religion. 

Ecclesiologic,  -ical  (ekh'ziiHfdgik,  -ikal). 
[f.  Ecclesiology  + -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  ecclesiology;  devoted  to  ecclesiology.  Hence 
Eccle  siolo  gically  adv.,  from  an  ecclesiological 
point  of  view. 

1847  Handbk .  Eng.  Ecclesiology  1  Church  Schemes  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Ecclesiological  late  Cambridge  Camden 
Society.  1853  Cdl.  Wiseman  Ess.  III.  391  The  ecclesio¬ 
logical  movement  in  the  Anglican  Church.  1869  Mrs. 
Oliphant  Perpet.  Curate  xlv.  387  Buller  . .  is  too  ecclesio¬ 
logical  for  my  taste.  1882  F.  Harrison  Choice  Bks.  (1886) 
286  The  church  . .  pranked  out  with  staring  ecclesiologic 
trumpery,  is  . .  of  rare  antiquity.  1883©.  H.  Becker  in 
Eng.  Illust.  Mag.  Nov.  88  The  more  correct  ecclesiological 
taste  developed  by  Pugin. 

Ecclesiologist  (ekh'zqfvlodgist).  [f.  next; 
see  -1ST.]  A  student  of  ecclesiology. 

1841  {title)  The  Ecclesiologist,  published  by  the  Cambridge 
Camden  Society.  1847  Lady  G.  Fullerton  Grant  ley 
Manor  II.  ix.  7  My  uncle.. is  not  much  of  an  ecclesio¬ 
logist.  1884  G.  Allen  in  Eng.  Illust.  Mag.  Feb.  300/1 
The  swift  is  the  better  ecclesiologist,  loving  to  perch  his 
nest  under  the  tall  pinnacles  of  some  cathedral  steeple. 

Ecclesiology  (ekl/^zi i^Tod^i).  Also  9  (in¬ 
correctly)  ecclesialogy.  [f.  ecclesio -  (see  Ecclesio- 
Craphy)  +  Gr.  -\oyia  discoursing:  see  -logy.] 
a.  The  science  relating  to  the  church  or  to 
churches ;  now  usually,  The  science  of  church 
building  and  decoration,  b.  A  treatise  on  churches. 

X837  British  Critic  xxi.  220  We  mean  then  by  Ecclesia¬ 
logy,  a  science  which  may  treat  of  the  proper  construction 
and  operations  of  the  Church.  1847  (title)  Handbook  of 
English  Ecclesiology.  1849  Freeman  Archit.  4  The 
first  phase  of  ecclesiology  was  simple  antiquarianism. 
1851  D.  Wilson  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  iv.  i.  249  The  .. 
characteristics  of  Irish  ecclesiology.  1865  W.  White 
E.  Eng.  I.  47  To  say  but  a  few  words  about  each  church 
. .  in  Norfolk  would  be  to  compose  an  ecclesiology. 

Eccle:siopho*bia.  nonce-wd.  [f.  as  prec.,  after 
hydrophobia .]  A  morbid  dread  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cism. 


1877  Daily  NezvS2$  Oct.  5/7  That,  .form  of  ecclesiophobia 
which  consists  in  seeing  the  finger  of  Jesuitry  everywhere. 

Ecclyptic,  obs.  form  of  Ecliptic. 

Eccoprotic  (ek<?pr^tik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  Gr. 
eKtconpcoTiKus,  f.  kfCKovpocn ,  f.  Ik  out  +  Konpos  dung.] 

A.  adj .  Producing  evacuation  of  the  bowels; 
mildly  purgative.  B.  sb.  A  mild  aperient. 

1656  Ridgley  Pract.  Physic  231  It  must  be  brought  forth 
with  diureticks.  .or  with  Eccoproticks.  1782  W.  Heberdbn 
Comm.  xx.  (1806)  106  Eccoprotics  used  occasionally,  so  as 
just  to  prevent  costiveness.  1827  Abernethy  Surg.  Wks. 

I.  107  He  prescribes  purgative  medicines  to  act  as  eccopro¬ 
tics,  to  excite  but  not  to  stimulate  the  bowels. 

Eccrinology  (ekrinplod^i).  Phys.  [a.  F. 
eccrinologie,  f.  Gr.  bucpiv-tiv  to  secrete  +  -\oyia  dis¬ 
coursing  (see  -logy).]  ‘  Term  for  the  doctrine  of, 
or  a  treatise  on,  the  secretions  ’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

II  Eccrisis  (e'krisis).  Med.  [mod.L.,a.  Gr.tiacpi- 
ens  secretion,  f.  imcpiv-av  to  secrete.]  Old  term  for  an 
excretion  or  expulsion,  whether  a  normal  secretion 
or  a  product  of  disease ;  also  the  thing  excreted. 
{Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) 

1706  Phillips,  Eccrisis,  a  voiding  of  Humours,  Excre¬ 
ments,  or  Ordure.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

Eccritic  (ekrrtik),  a.  Med.  [ad.  Gr.  hatpi- 
tikos  having  the  power  of  secretion  or  excretion ; 
cf.  Eccathartic.]  (See  quot.) 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  Wks.  Voc.,  Eccritic ,  not  critical 
[app.  a  mere  blunder],  1883  Webster,  Eccritic,  a  remedy 
which  promotes  discharges,  as  an  emetic,  or  a  cathartic. 

Eccyty,  obs.  var.  Ecceity. 

Ecderon  (e'kderpn).  [irregularly  f.  Gr.  he  out 
+  hip-os,  8ip-pa  skin.]  A  term  introduced  by  Prof. 
Huxley  to  denote  the  outer  part  of  the  skin  and 
skin -like  structures,  including  the  epidermis,  the 
epithelium,  and  all  structures  homologous  with 
these.  Opposed  to  Enderon. 

Hence  Ecderonic  a. 

1859  Huxley  in  Todd  Cycl.  A nat.  V.  476/1  The  whole  ex¬ 
ternal  area  of  metamorphosis,  I  call  the  Ecderon.  Ibid. 
The  ecderonic  area  of  metamorphosis. 

II  Ecdysis  ;e'kdisis).  [mocl.L.,  a.  Gr.  iuhver is,  f. 
i/chvetv  to  put  off.]  The  action  of  stripping  or  cast¬ 
ing  off,  esp.  of  slough  or  dead  skin  in  serpents  and 
caterpillars,  or  of  the  chitinous  integument  in  Crus¬ 
tacea.  Also  concr.  that  which  is  cast  off,  slough. 

1854  J.  Hogg  Microsc.  11.  iv.  (1867)  581  The  change  consist¬ 
ing  in  what  is  termed  ‘ecdysis’,  a  casting  off,  or  moulting 
only.  1881  Nature  XXIII.  380  There  has  not  been  observed 
any  inert  stage  before  the  transformations  or  ecdysis. 
fig.  1863  Huxley  Man’s  Place  Nat.  ii.  58  A  skin  of  some 
dimension  was  cast  [by  ‘  the  human  larva’]  in  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury.  .a  new  ecdysis  seems  imminent.  1876  M.  &  F.  Col¬ 
lins  Blacksmith  ty  Sell.  (1883)  191  There  is  to  be  an  ecdysis. 

Ece,  OE.  and  early  ME.  f.  Eche,  a.  Obs .  eternal. 
Echap(e,  -appe,  obs.  var.  Escape  v. :  see  Es- 

CHAPE. 

||  Echarpe.  A  Fr.  word  for  a  scarf  or  sash 
worn  across  the  breast  from  shoulder  to  waist.  En 
Scharpe  (Mil.) :  see  quot. 

1772  Simes  Mil.  Guide  s.  v.,  To  batter  an  [?read  en]  echarpe 
is  to  batter  obliquely  or  side  ways. 

+  Eche,  sb A  Obs.  raj’e.  [?  var.  of  Eke  addi¬ 
tion  ;  or  f.  Eche  v.~\  A  piece  added  ( e.g .  to  a 
bellrope).  Cf.  Eke  sb. 

1525  Churchw.  Acc.  St.  Duns  tan' s,  Canterb.,  For  ij  ropes 
for  eches  for  the  bell  ropys.  For  a  eche  to  the  gret  bell  j d. 

t  Eche,  sb.2  Obs.  rare.  [app.  ad.  OF.  esche, 
aiche  tinder  L.  esca  bait.]  A  taper. 

1546  Bale  Eng.  Votaries  ii.  (1550)  52  [Women]  that  gaue 
aultre  clothes  and  towels,  waxe  candels  and  eches,  masse 
grotes  and  trentals.  Ibid.  84  b,  They  toke  of  these  sea 
crabbes,  and  tyed  eches  vnto  them  light. 

t  Eche,  ci.  Obs .  Forms  :  1  sece,  1-2  dee,  2 
ech,  ache,  2-3  eche.  [OE.  Sece,  See ,  repr.  OTeut. 
*aiwokjo -,  f.  *aizuo(m  =  L.  vevum  age  (see  A  adv., 
Ay)  ;  cf.  Goth,  ajuk  ( :—*aiwoko -)  in  ajukdups 
eternity.]  Everlasting,  eternal.  Also  quasi-jA  in 
phrase  in  eche. 

<  825  Vesp.  Psalter  cxi[i].  7[6]  In  gemynde  secre  bi<$  se 
rehtwisa.  837  Kentish  Charter  in  Sweet  O.  E.  Texts 
(1885)  449  Diet  mon  agefe  Saet  lond  inn  hijum  to  heora 
beode  him  to  brucanne  on  ece  aerfe.  a  1000  Riddles  iGr.) 
xli.  1  Ece  is  se  scyppend.  C1175  Cott.  Horn.  239  WiteS 
into  ece  fer.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  364  in  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
231  God  one  sal  ben  ache  lif,  and  blisse  .  and  ache  reste. 
a  1225  Juliana  79  Iheiet  beo  he  him  ane  as  he  wes  and  is 
eauer  in  eche.  a  1250  Owl  Night.  1277  Ah  eavreeuh 
thing  that  eche  nis  A-gon  schal  and  al  this  worldes  blis. 

tEche,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  1  lecan,  lean,  yean, 
dean  (also  with  prefix  30-),  2-3  echen,  4-7  eche, 
eech(e,  6  etche,  eatch,  7  each,  ich.  See  also 
Eke  v.  [repr.  OE.  Scan,  in  WS.  lecan  wk.  vb.  =  OS. 
Skian OTeut.  *aukjan  \ cf.  OHG.  aiihhdn  :— 
*aukSjan),  f.  *ahk-an  str.  vb.  (ON.  auka ,  Goth. 
aukan  ;  elsewhere  only  in  pa.  pple.  OE.  Sacen , 
OS.  Skari)  to  increase,  'cogn.  w.  L.  aitgerc,  Gr# 
av£avtiv  to  increase.] 

1.  trans.  To  enlarge,  augment,  increase, 
rtiooo  Andreas  1386  (Gr.)  Du  scealt  ecan  3ine  yrmjni. 
c  1000  Sax.  Lcechd.  II.  208  Gif  him  fefer  ne  sie,  yc  Jjset  mid 
wine,  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  103  He  . .  his  sunnen  echcS.  I 
a  122$  Ancr .  R.  44  God  ou  eche‘6  furSre  his  deorewur'Se  | 


grace,  a  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  in.  1460  God  might  not  00 
poynt  of  my  joyes  eche.  1530  Palsgr.  531/1,  I  etche,  I  in¬ 
crease  a  thynge,  Je  augmente.  1596  Shaks.  Mcrch.  V.  in. 
ii.  23  To  peize  the  time,  To  ich  [Qo.  2,  3,  4  ech  and  eech]  and 
to  draw  it  out  in  length.  1608  —  Per.  in.  Prol.  13  Time. . 
with  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  eche  [ rime-vjd '.  speech]. 

b.  with  out  —  Eke  out. 

1399  Shaks.  Hen.  V ,  in.  Prol.  35  Still  be  kind,  And  eech 
out  our  performance  with  your  mind.  1655  Francion  1.  iii. 
63  He  had  such  a  full  Character  eech’d  out  with  long  Cloak- 
bag-string  dashes,  etc. 

2.  To  add  (something)  to. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xii.  25  Hwylc  eower  mae3  J?en- 
cende  ican  [C950  Liitdisf.  and  ^975  Rushw.  ge-ece  ;  c  1160 
Hal  ton  echan]  ane  elne  to  his  anlicnesse?  1382  Wyclif 
Lev.  ix.  1 7  He  made  brent  sacrifice,  echynge  into  the  sacri- 
fyce  offrynges  of  licours.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  1.  1122 
Hardde  pitche  and  wex,  take  even  weight,  And  herdde 
with  pix  liquide  herto  eche  An  halven  dele. 

b.  ?  To  increase  (one’s)  stature.  [But  possibly 
a  different  word  ;  cf.  Igche.] 

1640  A.  Harsnet  God's  Swum.  413  Riches  cannot . .  each 
us  one  haires  breadth  neerer  heaven. 

3.  intr.  To  grow. 

1565  Golding  Ovids  Met.  x.  (1593)  249  Her  bellie  big  The 
eatching  [L.  crescens]  tree  had  overgrowne. 

b.  Of  a  ‘pace  ’ :  To  increase,  be  quickened. 

1644  Quarles  Sheph.  Orac.  ix,  How  each  envious  pace 
Vies  to  be  first,  and  eches  for  the  place. 

+  E  chelich,  a.  Obs .  [f.  Echjb  a.  +  -lichy  -lyT] 
Everlasting,  eternal. 

Hence  +  E  cheliche  adv.,  eternally. 

c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  xx iii[i].  7  Biofr  upahefene  geatu  ecelice. 
ciijs  Latnb.  Horn.  139  Deo  echeliche  riche  J?et  he  haueS 
i3arwed.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  23  Alle  men  shullen  cume 
to  libben  echeliche.  a  1225  St.  Marher.  19  Healunge  on 
&  leome  of  echelich  heale. 

II  EcheTle.  Obs.  rare—'.  [Fr.  Schelle  ladder.] 
?  An  arrangement  of  ribbons  in  the  form  of  a 
ladder ;  a  lacing  of  ribbons  in  front  of  the 
stomacher. 

1690  Songs  Costtime  (1849)  188  Of  ribbon,  various  echelles, 
Gloves  trimm’d,  and  lac’d  as  fine  as  Nells. 

Echelon  (e$Aoh,  e-Jel^n).  Also  echellon.  [a. 
F.  echelon ,  f.  Schelle  ladder.] 

1.  £  A  formation  of  troops  in  which  the  success 
sive  divisions  are  placed  parallel  to  one  another, 
but  no  two  on  the  same  alignement,  each  division 
having  its  front  clear  of  that  in  advance’  (Stoc- 
queler).  Also  attrib.  In  echelon  (also  Fr.  en 
Scheloii) :  drawn  up  in  this  manner.  Direct ,  oblique 
echelon',  see  quot.  1832.  Echelon-lens :  see  Lens. 

1796  Instr.  <$•  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  55  The  Echellon  (or 
diagonal)  changes  of  position.  1803  Wellington  Mem.  in 
Gurw.  Disp.  II.  332  The  74th  was  not  in  an  echellon.  1812 
Examiner  24  Aug.  531/2  The ..  rear-guard ..  was  perceived 
drawn  up  en  echellon.  1832  Regul.  Instr.  Cavalry  in.  46 
Direct  Echellon — Is  when  the  Line  is  broken  into  several 
parts,  moving  direct  to  the  fron  t  or  rear  in  succession.  Oblique 
Echellon — Is  when  the  Line  is  broken  into  several  parts  by 
wheels  from  Line,  or  Column,  less  than  the  quarter  circle, 
so  as  to  be  oblique  to  the  former  front,  and  parallel  with 
each  other.  Ibid.  69  The  . .  Troops  . .  advance  in  echellon. 
1834  Mudie  Bi  it.  Birds  (1841)  I.  167  If  ypu  do  not  stir,  he 
[ravenj  will  drop  down  . .  and  begin  to  hop  in  an  echellon 
fashion. 

2.  Used  for :  One  of  the  divisions  of  an  army 
marching  in  echelon. 

3808  J.  Barlow  Cohtmb.  vii.  324  Disposed,  .all  his  ardent 
train,  To  charge,  change  front,  each  echelon  sustain.  1862 
Guardian  23  Apr.  400/2  Each  echelon,  .deployed  into  line. 

Echelon  (ejel^n),  v.  [f.  prec.,  or  ad.  Fr.  Sche- 
louner.']  trans.  To  arrange  (troops)  in  the  form 
of  an  echelon ;  to  dispose  in  divisions  at  succes¬ 
sive  intervals.  Mostly  in  pa.  p pie. ;  also  absol. 

1864  Sat.  Rev.  380/2,  150,000  troops  echelonned  over  the 
country.  1879  Daily  News  1  Mar.  5/7  To  echelon  the  flanks 
of  the  attacking  force  somewhat  to  the  rear. 

b.  transf.  and  Jig. 

c  i860  Wraxall  tr.  R.  Houdin  xv.  213  Miseries  we  had 
to  undergo,  like  so  many  pinpricks  echeloned  on  our  pas¬ 
sage.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  10  June  5/1  Along  the  infinite 
ascending  spiral  which  leads  from  earth  to  heaven  ..  the 
whole  human  race  is  echeloned  at  irregular  intervals. 

Hence  Exheloned  ppl.  a. 

1857  C.  Adams  Gt.  Campaig7is  76  The  echeloned  forma¬ 
tion  of  his  divisions. 

t  Echene  is.  Obs.  rare.  Also  eehineis.  [Gr. 
ixwyh,  f-  to  hold+vaus  (dat.  vt]1)  ship,  from 

its  supposed  power  of  holding  back  a  ship.]  The 
Remora,  or  Sucking-fish,  which  has  on  the  crown 
of  its  head  an  oblong  flat  disk,  or  sucker,  by 
means  of  which  it  can  adhere  to  foreign  bodies. 

1594  ?Greene  Selimus  Wks.  1881-3  XIV.  209  The 
Echinaiis  swimmes  against  the  streames.  1651  J.  F(reake] 
Agrippa's  Occ.  Philos.  29  The  litle  fish  Echeneis  stops 
the  Ships.  1774  Goldsmith  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  II.  in.  i.  300 
The  Eehineis,  or  Sucking-fish. 

t  E  cheness.  Obs.  Also  1-3  ecness,  -nyss, 
2-3  ech.-,  eecheness.  [f.  Eche  a. ;  see  -ness.] 
Eternity ;  only  in  phrase  On  or  in  echeness. 

c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  ix.  8[7]  Dryhten  in  ecnesse  SorhwunaS. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  109  Vniseli  bi5  \>e  3itsere  . .  furh  his 
ah3ene  ehte  forwur5  a  on  echnesse.  a  1225  Auer.  R.  430 
From  worlde  to  worlde,  euer  on  ecchenesse  ! 

Echeveria  (ekm»'ria).  [‘  In  honour  of  M. 
Echeveri,  author  of  the  splendid  drawings  of  the 
Flora  ALexicana'  (Paxton).]  A  handsome  genus 
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of  succulent  plants  allied  to  the  house-leek  (N.O. 
Crassulaccse),  extensively  used  in  carpet  gardening. 

1840  Paxton  Bot.  Diet .  1883  Pall  Mall  G.  17  Sept.  3/2 

My  Londoner,  who  . .  likes  old  friends  among  the  flowers 
whose  names  he  has  got  well  into  his  head  better  than  all 
the  Alternantheras  and  Echeverias.  1883  G.  Allen  in  Colin 
Clout's.  Calendar  147  It  will  not  away  with'your  modern 
gloxinias  and  echeverias. 

II  Echevin  (fj^vten).  [F.  tchevin,  OF.  eschevin 
=  It.  schiawino  med.L.  scabinus ;  ofTeut.  origin; 
cf.  OLG.  scepeno  (Schade),  OHG.  sceffeno,  sceffen 
(Ger.  schbffeiii,  schoppen).\  A  municipal  function¬ 
ary  in  French  and  Belgian  towns,  corresponding 
nearly  to  an  English  alderman. 

1766  Smollett  Trav.  (1797)  17  The  civil  magistracy  of 
Boulogne  consists  of  a  mayor  and  echevins.  1881  Edin.  Rev. 
Jan.  81  A  highly  connected  echevin  or  alderman  of  Ghent. 

II  Echidna  (zki-dna).  Zool.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
eXtSva  viper.]  A  genus  of  Australian  toothless 
burrowing  monotremate  mammals  (family  Echid- 
nidse),  resembling  hedgehogs  in  size  and  external 
appearance.  In  several  points  their  structure  is 
allied  to  that  of  birds.  The  best  known  species 
is  E.  Hystrix,  the  Porcupine  Ant-eater. 

1847  Carpenter  Zool.  §  320  The  Echidna,  or  Porcupine 
Ant-eater,  .is  about  the  size  and  form  of  a  Hedgehog. 

Echidnine  (iki’dnein).  Chcm.  [f.  Gr.  txiSva 
viper  +  -ine.]  (See  quot.) 

186,:  Hulme  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  11.  v.  ii.  284  Prince 
Lucien  Bonaparte  has  shown  that  the  poison  of  the  Viper 
consists  essentially  of  a  principle  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  Echidnine  or  Viperine. 

Echinal  (zksrnal,  e’kinal),  a.  [f.  Echin-us 
+  -AL.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  sea-urchin. 

1830  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  I.  129  A  saurian  vertebra  together 
with  patellae  and  echinal  spines. 

Echinate  (e-kin^t),  a.  [ad.  L.  echindtus ,  f. 
echinus  hedgehog.] 

1.  Bot.  ‘  Furnished  with  numerous  rigid  hairs, 
or  straight  prickles ;  as  the  fruit  of  Castanca 
vcsca 3  (  Trcas.  Bot.). 

1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  116  Whose  outward  husk  is 
Echinate  and  prickly.  1835  Lindley  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  I. 
344  Each  grain  is  echinate. 

2.  Zool.  Resembling  an  echinus  or  sea-urchin. 

1846  Dana  Zooph.  (1848)  230  The  spiniform  teeth  which 

give  the  echinate  character  to  this  species. 

Hence  Echinato-de*ntate,  a.  Zool .,  having 
toothlike  prickles  or  spines. 

1846  Dana  Zooph.  (1848)  173  Exterior,  .echinato-dentate. 

E*chinate,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec.]  intr.  To  set 
up  one’s  prickles  like  a  hedgehog ;  in  quot.  fig. 

1788  J.  Williams  (A.  Pasquin)  Childr.  Thespis  (1792)  243 
When  merit  exhibits  his  guinea  gorged  purse,  They’ll  echi¬ 
nate,  redden  and  tacitly  curse. 

Echinated  (e-kinfited),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ed.]  =  Echinate  a. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  346  Bearing  . .  crasse, 
spinous  and  echinated  Apples.  1756  P.  Browne  Jamaica 
233  Half  the  capsule  is  echinated,  the  other  smooth. 
1881  Macdonald  in  Jml.  Linn.  Soc.  XV.  No.  85.  281  Lobes 
of  apertures  finely  echinated. 

t  Exiling,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Eche  v.  +  -ing  L] 
The  action  of  increasing,  enlarging,  supplement¬ 
ing  ;  concr.  an  addition. 

1382  Wyclif  Isa.  xv.  9, 1  shal  putte  vpon  Dibon  ecchingus 
[1388  encreessyngis ;  Vulg.  additamenta\.  1502  Priv.  Purse 
Exp.  Eliz.  York  (1830)  34  Item  for  mending  and  eching  of 
iiij.  hopys  to  the  said  whelys  ij d. 

•f  Exhing,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [f.  Eche  v.  +  -ing2.] 
That  increases.  In  quot.,  that  increases  speed,  is 
quickened  ;  cf.  Eche  v.  3  b. 

1644  Quarles  Sheph.  Orac.  ii.  (1646)  13  Lord,  how  my 
Lambs  divide  Their  eching  paces  to  the  farther  side. 

Echinid  (z’kofnid).  Zool.  [mod.  f.  Gr.  ixlv-os 
sea-urchin  +  -id  ;  cf.  F.  ichinide. ]  Any  member 
of  the  Echinus  family.  As  pi.  mod.L.  Echi  nida 
is  often  used  ;  also  Eclii-nidans  in  same  sense. 

1835  Kirby  Hub.  4  Inst.  Anirn.  I.  vi.  209  The  most  power¬ 
ful  . .  organs  with  which  the  Creator  has  gifted  the  Echinidans 
are  their  jaws  and  teeth.  1851  Richardson  Geol.  225  Echi¬ 
nida  have  a  globular  ovoid  or  depressed  body  without  rays. 
1887  Athenaeum  5  Feb.  194/2  The  echinids,  asterids,  and 
holothurids  have  sprung  from  a  common  primitive  form. 

Echinite  (e  kinait).  [ad.  mod.L.  echinila ; 
see  Echinus  and  -ite.]  A  fossil  echinoderm ;  a 
fossil  sea-urchin.  Hence  Echinital  a.,  pertaining 
to  or  resembling  echinites. 

[169s  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  iv.  (1723I  203  The 
Bodyes  which  are  call’d,  by  Naturalists,  Echini tx .\  1750 
G.  Hughes  Barbadoes  11. 55,  I  have  likewise  a  middle-sized 
petrified  Echinite.  1851  Richardson  Geol.  24  The  echinites. 

Echino-  (iltai -no,  e’kino),  combining  form  of  Gr. 
Ixihos,  used  (either  in  its  original  sense  of  ‘  hedge¬ 
hog’,  denoting  something  prickly,  or  in  that  of 
‘sea-urchin’,  Echinus)  to  form  compounds  in 
scientific  use.  Echinococcus  (-kgkiis).  Zool.  [Gr. 
kukkos  seed-grain],  a  former  genus  of  Acephalo- 
cysts  or  hydatids,  now  known  to  be  the  scolex  or 
higher  larval  form  of  a  species  of  tapeworm, 
hence  called  Taenia  Echinococcus  (formerly  T. 
nana).  j-  Echi  nod,  Obs.,  in  8  ekinod  [Gr.  08-ovs 
tooth],  (see  quot.).  Echi  no  -  e’ncrinite  :  see 
Encrinite. 


1836-9  Todd  Cyol.  Anat.  II.  126  note,  These  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  rather  as  the  Parasites  of  the  *Echinococcus.  1878 
Bell  Gegenbaner's  Comp.  Anat.  131  When  the  youngest  of 
these  can  again  bud  off  taenia-heads  on  its  inner  wall,  we 
get  the  Echinococcus-form.  1708  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVI. 
78  The  *Ekinod  or  Fossil  Tooth  of  the  Sea-Urchin.  1850 
Dana  Geol.  App.  i.  713  Encrinites,  particularly  the  *echino- 
encrinites. 

Echinoderm  (ikoi-no-,  ekinodorm).  [f .echino- 
dermala,  by  shortening],  a  member  of  the  class 
Echinodermata ;  hence  Echinode  rmaltz.  [see-AL] 
=  Echinodermatous.  II  Echinodermata  (-d5u- 
mata),  sb.  pi.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  Scp/iar-  stem  of 
5 tppa  skin],  a  class  of  animals  formerly  included  in 
the  Radiata,  but  now  placed  in  the  sub-kingdom 
Annuloida,  including  Sea-urchins,  Sea-cucumbers, 
etc. ;  the  name  refers  to  the  sharp-pointed 
spines  with  which  the  skin  of  the  typical  species 
is  studded.  Echinode  rmatous  a.,  belonging 
to  or  resembling  the  echinodermata. 

1835  Kirby Hab.  <5-  Inst.Anim.  I.vi.  201  The  *Echinoderms 
form  the  second  order  of  the  Radiaries.  1886  A  thenseum 
18  Dec.  828/2  The  blastoids  form  an  extinct  group  of  stalked 
echinoderms.  1845  Whewell  Indie.  Creator  30  The  higher 
types  of  *Echinodermal,  Articulate,  and  Molluscous,  Ani¬ 
mals.  1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  109/2  Some  marine 
animals  without  an  ^echinodermatous  covering. 

Echinoid  (e’kinoid),  a.  and  sb.  [mod.  f. 

Echin-us  +  -OID.] 

A.  adj.  Bearing  a  resemblance  to,  or  having  the 
characteristics  of,  an  Echinus  or  Sea-urchin. 

1851  Richardson  Geol.  viii.  208  The  fossil  species  of 
Crinoid,  Asteroid,  and  Echinoid  radiata. 

B.  sb.  An  individual  of  the  Order  Echinoidca 
(Class  Echinodermata ),  the  characteristics  of 
which  are  a  shell  composed  of  calcareous  plates, 
and  locomotion  by  suckers  and  spines. 

1 864 /?«wW-N  0.85. 204/2  Starfishes,  echinoids,  orophiurans. 

Echinolog’y  (ekinp’lodgi).  [f.  Gr.  exivo-s 
Echinus  +  -\ofia  discourse.]  The  study  of  Echi¬ 
noids.  Hence  Echino  Togist  [see  -ist],  a  student 
of  echinology. 

1881  H.  W.  Macintosh  in  Nature  No.  628.  41  Zoologists 
in  general,  and  echinologists  in  particular. 

Echinulate  (zki-nizzl/t),  a.  [f.  on  the  analogy 
of  Aciculate,  as  if  ad.  mod.L.  echinuldtus,  f. 
*eclnnulus,  dim.  of  Echinus.]  Having  or  covered 
with  small  prickles. 

1846  Dana  Zooph.  (1848)  157  Calicles  small,  nearly  hemi¬ 
spherical  and  echinulate.  1874  Cooke  Fungi  29  The 
spores  are  in  many  instances,  .beautifully  echinulate. 

Hence  Echi-nulately  adv.,  with  small  prickles. 
Echinulato-striate  a.,  streaked  with  rows  of 
small  prickles. 

1846  Dana  Zooph.  (1848)  157  Surface  finely  echinulato- 
striate.  Ibid.  450  The  calicles  . .  are  striate,  though  not 
echinulately  so. 

Echinuliform  (zkfnizjfliffLrm),  a.  [mod.  f. 
L.  *echinul-us ,  dim.  of  Echinus  +  -form.]  In  the 
form  of,  or  resembling,  small  prickles. 

1846  Dana  Zooph.  (1848)  707  Delicate  echinuliform  points. 

Echinus  (Ikaimifs).  Zool.  Also  4  echynnys, 
6  echynus.  [a.  L.  echinus,  Gr.  iyivos  hedgehog, 
sea-urchin.]  The  Sea-urchin  ;  a  genus  of  animals 
(Order  Echinoidea,  Class  Echinodermata'),  in¬ 
habiting  a  spheroidal  shell  built  up  from  polygonal 
plates,  and  covered  with  rows  of  sharp  spines. 
(The  sense  ‘  hedgehog  ’  given  in  Bailey  and  some 
mod.  Diets,  seems  to  be  merely  Gr.  and  Lat.) 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  11.  ix.  (1868)  82  Sharpe  fisshes  bat 
hy^ten  echynnys.  c  1520  Andrewe  Noble  Lyfe  in  Babees 
Bk.  (1868]  234  Echynus  is  a  lytell  fyssheof  half  a  fote  longe, 
&  hath  sharpe  prykcles  vnder  his  bely  in  stede  of  fete. 
1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  (1723)  33  In  Chalk., 
there  are  only  found  Echini,  and  the  other  lighter  Sorts  of 
Shells.  1791  E.  Darwin  Bot.  Gard.  1. 120  Yon  round  Echi¬ 
nus  ray  his  arrowy  mail.  1877  W.  Dall  Tribes  N.  MC  51 
The  echinus,  .is  furnished  with  ovaries  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  dome  of  the  test. 

+  2.  See  quot.  Obs.  or  doubtful ;  cf.  Echinate. 

1721-1800  Bailey,  Echinus ,  [among  Botanists]  is  the 
prickly  Head,  Cover  of  the  Seed  or  Top  of  any  Plant,  so 
called  from  its  likeness  to  a  Hedg-hog. 

3.  Anat .  ‘The  rough  stomach  of  a  ruminant; 
also,  the  rough  and  muscular  gizzard  of  gramin¬ 
ivorous  and  gallinaceous  birds 3  ( Syd '  Soc.  Lex.). 

1716  G.  Cheyne  Philos.  Princ.  Relit*.  II.  360  In  all  gran* 
ivorous  birds,  the  Crop,  the  Echinus,  and  the  Gizzard. 

4.  Archit.  The  ovolo  moulding  next  below  the 
abacus  of  the  capital  of  a  column.  [So  in  Gr. 
and  L. ;  the  reason  for  this  use  of  the  word  has 
been  variously  conjectured.] 

1563  Shute  A  rchit.  D  ij  a,  The  Antiques  in  diuers  of 
their  edifices,  hath  made  Echinus,  to  be  in  Proiecture  like 
vnto  Abacus.  1664  Evelyn  tr.  Fre art' s Archit.  127  Echinus, 
a  Bottle  cut  with  an  edg.  1789  P.  Smyth  tr.  Aldrich's 
Archit.  (1818)  90  This  part  is  called  an  echinus,  because  of 
its  resemblance  to  the  prickly  coat  of  chestnut.  1876  Gwilt 
Archit.  Gloss.,  Echinus ,  the  same  as  the  ovolo  or  quarter 
round,  though  . .  only  properly  so  called  when  carved  with 
eggs  and  anchors. 

•|-  Eehiquette,  a.  Obs.  Her.  [a.  Fr.  echiquetl, 
connected  with  echiquier  chess-board.]  =  Check y. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Eehiquette.  SeeCiiECKY.  1775 
Ash,  Eehiquette  (adj.  in  heraldry',  cheeky. 


tEchrquier.  Mil.  Obs.  rare -1.  [F.  cchi- 
quicr  chess  -  board.]  In  phrase,  To  retire  in 
echiquier  [so  Fr.  cn  Ichiquier  (Littre)],  i.  e.  by 
alternate  squares. 

1812  Examitier  21  Dec.  812/1  They  retired  in  echiquier, 
under  a  very  heavy  fire. 

Echi’tes.  Also  7  eehite.  [a.  Gr.  lx‘T'F,  f. 
«XI?  viper.] 

1 1.  A  precious  stone,  dark-green,  red,  or  violet, 
with  fabulous  properties,  found  in  India  and 
Persia ;  cf.  Aetites.  Obs. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  xxxviii.  (1495)  565 
Echites  conteyneth  and  bredyth  a  nother  stone  wythin. 
1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  6  Echites  is  a  stone  . .  without  the 
which  the  Eagle  can  not  bring  forth  her  yong.  1688  R. 
Holme  Armoury  11.  40/1  The  Eehite  is  a  stone,  .of  a  violet 
colour.  1731  Bailey  vol.  II,  Echites,  a  precious  stone,  of 
a  darkish-green  colour,  somewhat  resembling  a  viper. 

2.  Bot.  A  genus  of  climbing  plants  (N.O.  Apocyn- 
acese),  ‘  so  called  from  its  twisting  habits  ’. 

1731  Bailey  vol.  II,  Echites,  an  herb,  a  kind  of  Clivers. 
1858  Glenny  Gard.  Everyday  Bk.  138/1  Echites  are  beauti¬ 
ful  climbers. 

Echo  (e-kflu),  sb.  Pi.  echoes,  rarely  echos. 
Also  4  eeko,  5-7  ecco,  6-8  eccho.  [a.  L.  echo,  a. 
Gr.  Tjx<n,  related  to  ijxv  sound. 

The  termination  -w  was  common  in  Gr.  female  names,  and 
perh.  (as  in  the  similar  case  of  7m0u>  persuasion)  the  form 
may  be  due  to  personification,  although  in  Gr.  literature  it 
is  used  in  an  appellative  sense  much  earlier  than  the  men¬ 
tion  of  Echo  as  a  distinct  mythological  person.] 

1.  A  repetition  of  sounds,  which  is  produced  by 
the  reflexion  of  the  sound-waves  due  to  their 
incidence  on  something  denser  than  the  aerial 
medium  in  which  they  are  propagated ;  hence 
concr.  a  secondary  or  imitative  sound  produced 
by  reflected  waves,  as  distinguished  from  the 
original  sound  caused  by  the  direct  waves. 

1340  Ayenb.  60  Echo,  }>et  is  \>t  rearde  ]>et  ine  he  he^e 
helles  com)?  ayen  and  acorde]?  to  al  J>et  me  him  say}>.  1388 
Wyclif  Wisdom  xvi.  16  Ecco  sownynge  a5en  fro  h^este 
hillis.  1485  Caxton  Trevisa' s  II igden  1.  xxii,  Ecco  is 
reboundynge  of  noyse.  1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps. 
xxvii.  8  The  voyce  of  God  must  resound  . .  as  it  were  an 
Eccho  in  holow  places.  1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  581  This 
miraculous  rebounding  of  the  voice,  the  Greekes  haue  a 
pretty  name  for,  and  call  it  Echo.  1678  Cudworth  Intell. 
Sysi.  581  Which  if  considered  in  Audibles,  then  will  the 
Second  Hypostasis  be  look’d  upon,  as  the  Eccho  of  an 
Original  Voice ;  and  the  Third  as  the  Repeated  Eccho,  or 
Eccho  of  that  Eccho.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  1.  x.  Round 
and  around  the  sounds  were  cast,  Till  echo  seemed  an 
answering  blast.  1877  Bryant  Lit.  People  of  Snow  313  Like 
echoes  softly  flung  from  rock  and  hill. 

b.  To  applaud  to  the  echo :  i.  e.  so  vociferously 
as  to  produce  echoes. 

1605  Shaks.  Macb.  v.  iii.  53,  I  would  applaud  thee  to  the 
very  Eccho  That  should  applaud  againe.  1840  Dickens 
Old  C.  Shop  (C.  D.  ed.)  77  The  performance  was  applauded 
to  the  echo. 

2.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  personified. 

(In  Greek  mythology,  Echo  was  regarded  as  an  ‘Oread* 

or  mountain  nymph.) 

1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <5*  Jul.  11.  ii.  162  Else  would  I  teare  the 
Caue  where  Eccho  lies  And  make  her  ayrie  tongue  more 
hoarse.  1795  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  Pindariana  Wks.  1812 
IV.  161  And  Echo,  long  banish’d,  sweet  Maid,  Return’d  with 
her  stories  of  love,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  §  2. 15  The  echoes 
talked  down  to  me  from  the  mountain  walls. 

3.  An  artifice  in  verse,  by  which  one  line  is 
made  to  consist  of  a  repetition  (such  as  might  be 
given  by  a  literal  echo)  of  the  concluding  syllables 
of  the  preceding  line,  so  as  to  supply  an  answer 
to  the  question  contained  in  it,  or  otherwise  to 
give  a  continuous  sense.  Hence,  the  name  of  the 
species  of  verse  in  which  this  was  done.  Also 
attnb .,  as  in  echo  verse. 

The  most  perfect  modern  example  of  this  once  fashionable 
device  is  Hugo’s  Chasse  du  Bur  grave,  where  every  alter¬ 
nate  line  throughout  a  long  poem  is  an  ‘echo’  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  line. 

1633  G.  Herbert  Temple,  Heaven,  But  are  there  cares 
and  businesse  with  the  pleasure  ?  Echo,  Leisure.  1663  But¬ 
ler  Hud.  1.  iii.  199  Quoth  he,  O  whither,  wicked  Bruin? 
Art  thou  fled  to  my — Eccho,  Ruin  !  17x1  Addison  Sped. 
No.  62  1 3  False  wit  chiefly  consists  in  the  resemblance  and 
congruity  . .  sometimes  of  Syllables,  as  in  Echos  and  Dog¬ 
gerel  Rhymes.  1791-1824  D’Israeli  Cur.  Lit.  (1866)  263/2 
A  similar  contrivance,  that  of  Echo  Verses,  may  here  be 
noticed. 

t  4.  A  response  received  or  expected  as  a  matter 
of  course  from  the  nature  of  the  address.  Obs. 

1642  R.  Carpenter  Experience  v.  xx.  333  Give  out,  from 
the  inwards  of  his  heart  and  Soule,  with  an  Eccho,  Amen. 
17x1  Shaftesc.  Charac.  (1737)  III.  300  Now  the  eccho 
or  antiphony  which  these  elegant  exclaimers  hope,  .to  draw 
necessarily  from  their  audience,  is  that,  etc. 

5.  fig.  A  repetition  or  close  imitation,  chiefly  of 
things  that  can  be  compared  to  speech,  voice,  or 
sound  ( e.g .  a  writer’s  thoughts  or  style),  but  occas. 
with  wider  meaning ;  an  enfeebled  reproduction  ; 
an  effect  that  continues  after  its  cause  has  ceased ; 
and  the  like. 

1622  Sparrow  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  (1661)  21 1  Their  Sendees 
are,  as  it  were,  so  many  Eccho’s  and  Reflexions  upon  the 
Mystery  of  Pentecost.  1632  Sanderson  12  Serm.  465  God . . 
also  causeth  the  Eccho  of  that  word  to  sound  in  our  hearts. 
1701  Swift  Contests  Nobles  <$•  Com.  Wks.  175s  II.  1.  50  His 
folly,  and  his  wisdom  . .  are  all  of  his  own  growth,  not  the 
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eccho  or  infusion  of  other  men.  1749  Power  Numbers  Poet. 
Comp.  60  The  Sound  is  still  an  Eccho  to  the  Sense,  i860 
Farrar  Orig.  Lang.  i.  28  A  feeble  echo  of  splendours.  1878 
B.  Taylor  Deukalion  11.  ii.  60  Was  it  some  last  echo  blown 
From  ended  struggles? 

6.  transf  A  person  who  reflects  or  imitates  the 
language,  sentiments,  or  conduct  of  others ;  one  who 
assents  obsequiously  to  the  opinions  of  another. 

a  1631  Donne  Poems  (1650)  168  Then  write,  that  I  may 
follow,  and  so  bee  Thy  debtor,  thy  eccho,  thy  foyle,  thy 
zanee.  1691  Satyr  agst.  French  3  These  Apes,  these  Echo’s 
. .  of  Men,  Shall  be  the  present  Subject  of  my  Pen.  1732 
Swift  Corr.  Wks.  1841  II.  672  Clarendon,  whom  they  reck¬ 
oned  the  faithful  echo  of  their  master’s  intentions.  1841-4 
Emerson  Ess.  vi.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  88  Better  be  a  nettle  in 
the  side  of  your  friend  than  his  echo. 

7.  Music.  (See  quot.) 

1711  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4797/3  The  lesser  Organ  . .  has  in  it 
10  Stops  and  4  Eccho’s.  1876  Hiles  Catcch.  Organ  i.  (1878) 

4  The  Echo  consisted  of  duplicates  of  some  of  the  Treble 
stops  of  the  other  Manuals.  1878  E.  J.  Hopkins  in  Grove 
Diet.  Mus.  I.  21  The  resources  for  . .  accompaniment  were 
extended  . .  by  the  insertion  of  an  additional  short  manual 
organ  called  the  Echo. 

8.  Whist.  (See  quot.  1876.) 

1862  ‘  Cavendish  ’  Whist  (1879)  268  The  advantages  of  the 
echo  are  manifold.  1876  A.  Campbell-Walker  Correct 
Card  (1880)  Gloss.  11  Echo ,  asking  for  trumps  in  response 
to  your  partner's  ask,  when  but  for  his  demand  you  would 
not  have  called. 

9.  Comb.,  as  echo-echoing ,  echo-giving  ppl.  adjs., 
echo-wise  adv. ;  f  echo-sound,  a  certain  artifice 
in  verse  (see  quot.). 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Pocsie  (Arb.)  210  Ye  make  one 
worde  both  beginne  and  end  your  verse,  which  therefore 
I  call  the  slow  retourne,  otherwise  the  Eccho  sound,  a  1626 
Bp.  Andrewes  Serm.  xix.  (1661)  385  If  it  come  . .  from  Him 
to  us  first,  and  from  us  then  to  you  (echo-wise).  1839  Bailey 
Festiis  xx.  (1848)  259  Its  echo-echoing  walls  at  a  whisper 
fall,  a  1856  Longf.  Sunrise  FI  ills  25  The  echo-giving 
hills. 

Hence  Echoic  a.,  of  the  nature  of  an  echo ; 
E  choism,  the  formation  of  words  imitative  of 
natural  sounds  ;  Echoist,  one  who  repeats  like  an 
echo ;  Echoize  v.,  +  to  repeat  as  does  an  echo 
(1 obs .)  ;  to  fonn  words  imitative  of  sounds. 

1600  Tourneur  Transf.  Met.  Prol.  Wks.  1878  II.  187 
The  ecchoized  sounds  of  horrorie.  1880  J.  A.  H.  Murray 
Addr.Philol.Soc.  20  Onomatopoeia. .  I  prefer  to  callechoism. 
Ibid,  note ,  Echoism  suggests  the  echoing  of  a  sound  heard, 
and  has  the  useful  derivatives  echoist,  echoize,  and  echoic. 

Echo  (e'kou),  v.  [f.  the  sb.] 

1.  intr.  Of  places  :  To  resound  with  an  echo. 
Also  fig. 

1596  Shaks.  Tam.  Shr.  in.  ii.  181  Kist  her  lips  with  such 
a  clamorous  smacke  That . .  all  the  Church  did  eccho.  „  1684 
Bunyan  Pilgr.  105  And  at  every  Roar  it  gave,  it  made  all 
the  Valley  Eccho.  1747  Hervey  Medit.  #  Contempl.  (1818) 
163  All  eternity  [will]  echo  to  their  triumphant  acclamations. 
1870  Yeats  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  93  Larks  and  nightingales 
make  the  sky  echo  with  song. 

b.  Of  a  sound  :  To  be  repeated  by  echoes,  give 
rise  to  echoes,  reverberate,  resound ;  hence  Jig.  of 
rumours,  fame,  etc. 

a  1559  Sackville  in  Mirr.  Mag.  Induct,  xiii.  (1563)  116  b, 
With  dolefull  shrikes,  that  echoed  in  the  skye.  1690  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  2532/2  This  was  followed  by  Long  Live  King 
Joseph ,  which  quickly  eccho’d  all  over  the  City.  1725  De 
Foe  Voy.  round  W.  (1840)  253  That  sound  echoed  and 
reverberated  from  innumerable  cavities  among  the  rocks. 
1801  Southey  Thalaba  v.  xxxii,  Now  the  deaden’d  roar 
Echoed  beneath. 

2.  trans.  Of  places  or  material  objects :  To  re¬ 
peat  (a  sound)  by  echo. 

1855  Bain  Senses  #  Int.  11.  ii.  §  7  (1864)215  A  sound  echoed 
from  many  sides  is  made  voluminous. 

H  Used  for:  To  reflect  (light). 

1822  Beddoes  Rom.  Lily,  Poems  145  Fair  as  . .  The  last 
dim  star,  with  doubtful  ray  . .  Echoed  to  the  eye  on  water. 

3.  Jig .  Of  persons :  To  repeat  (sounds,  words)  in 
the  manner  of  an  echo  ;  to  repeat  the  words  of, 
imitate  the  style  or  sentiments  of  (another  person) ; 
to  play  the  echo  to,  flatter  with  servile  assent. 
Of  language,  compositions,  etc. :  To  imitate,  re¬ 
semble  (an  earlier  model). 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  hi.  iii.  107  Othel.  What  dost  thou  thinke? 
I  ago  Thinke,  my  Lord  ?  Othel.  Thinke,  my  Lord  ?  Alas, 
thou  eccho’st  me.  1649  Blithe  Eng.  Improv.  Impr.  (1653) 
iii  All  which  I  Eccho  with  thee  that  possibly  it  may  be  so. 
1759  Franklin  Ess.  Wks.  1840  III.  254  This  language  was 
never  echoed  at  home.  1839  Keightley  Hist. Eng.  II.  32 
Posterity  have  echoed  these  censures.  1876  Green  Short 
Hist.  vi.  §  6  (1882)  333  In  England  Colet  and  More  echoed, 
with  greater  reserve,  the  scorn  and  invective  of  their  friends. 

b.  ah  sol.  To  repeat  words  like  an  echo. 

1880  Mrs.  Forrester  Roy.  <y  Viola  I.  7  Dreams,  indeed, 
my  dear,  echoes  Netta  lightly. 

c.  intr.  To  play  the  echo  to. 

1637  Hey  wood  Dialogues  11.  29  Now  echo  vnto  me,  and 
sing,  Thou  myne.  1702  Rowe  Tamerl.  iv.  i.  1705,  I  will 
Eccho  to  thee,  thou  Adulterer,  Thou  dost  profane  the  name 
of  King  and  Soldier.  1767  Hugh  Kelly  Babler  II.  209 
She  constantly  echoed  to  his  groans. 

4.  Ill  Whist. 

1862  ‘Cavendish’  Whist  (1879)  268  You  should  not  echo 
a  call  unless  you  have  at  least  four  trumps. 

Echoed  (e-k^ud),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Echo  v.  +  -ed.] 

1.  Repeated  by  an  echo. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  xii.  4  Then  gan  triumphant  trompets 
sownd  on  hye  That  sent  to  heven  the  ecchoed  report,  a  1704 
T.  Brown  On  Ormond’s  Ream.  Wks.  1730  I.  48  The  clifts 


and  hills  my  echo’d  thoughts  rehearse,  i860  Tyndai.l 
Glac.  1.  §  23.  168  The  echoed  voices  mingled  strangely  with 
the  gusts  of  the  wind. 

2.  fig.  Imitated,  unoriginal. 

1853  Lynch  Self-Impr.  iii.  66  Books  of  vapid,  echoed  talk. 

Echoer  (e-kima-t).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er.]  One 
who  echoes  or  repeats. 

1823  Monthly  Review  Cl.  353  We  shall  be  but.,  the 
echoers  of  a  mock-bird’s  song.  1837  Frasers  Mag.  XV. 
160  The  borrower,  the  echoer,  the  copier,  cannot  do  it. 

Echoing'  (e-kp“ig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ing1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  Echo,  lit.  and  fig.  Poet. 
occas.  in  pi. 

1638  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Irene  Wks.  (1711)  164  The  alarms 
of  trumpets  and  drums  are  not  heard,  .save  by  the  ecchoing 
of  the  perplexed  continent.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  1.  Introd., 
Some  feeble  echoing  of  thine  earlier  lay.  1850  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing  Poems  II.  263  All  echoings  from  out  the  hills. 

Echoing  (e’ko^ii)),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.] 

1.  Of  places  or  material  objects :  That  rever¬ 
berates  sounds  ;  characterized  by  or  resounding  with 
echoes. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  1107  A  Pillard  shade  High  over¬ 
arch’d  and  echoing  walks  between.  1683  Boyle  Effects  of 
Mot.  v.  65  The  better  sort  of  our  Echoing  places.  1829 
Southey  All  for  Love  vii.  xxxiii,  The  echoing  ground  re¬ 
peated  the  sound.  1842  Longf.  Slave  in  Dism.  Szvamp  v, 
Wild  birds  filled  the  echoing  air  with  songs. 

2.  Of  sounds  or  sound-producing  agencies :  That 
causes  echoes,  lit.  and  Jig. 

1702  Rowe  Ambit.  Step-Moth.  iv.  iii.  1958  This  way  the 
Ecchoing  Accents  seem  to  come.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xix.  603 
My  echoing  griefs  the  starry  vault  invade.  1817  J.  Scott 
Paris  Revisit,  iii  The  echoing  Bugle  sounded  through  the 
streets  of  Brussels.  1856  Emerson  Eng .  Traits  xiv.  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  108  His  countrymen  forsook  ..  Parnassus,  on 
which  they  had  once  walked  with  echoing  steps. 

3.  That  gives  or  constitutes  an  expected  response. 
a  1764  Lloyd  Actor  Wks.  1774  I.  13  Equipoised  he  stands 

Till  praise  dismiss  him  with  her  echoing  hands.  1862 
‘Cavendish’  Whist  (1879)  268  Here  your  partner  cannot 
tell  whether  your  card  is  an  original  or  an  echoing  one. 
Hence  Echoingly  adv. 

1854  Chamb.  Jrnl.  I.  395  The  first  chords  . .  wandered 
echoingly  round  the  church. 

Echoless  (e-kflules),  a.  [f.  Echo  +  -less.] 
That  has  no  echo  ;  chiefly  poet,  or  rhet.  in  the 
sense  4  silent,  noiseless’. 

1728  Monthly  Review  XXVI.  503  An  aerial  telegraph  . . 
by  means  of  which  the  voyagers  [in  balloons]  can  talk  with 
each  other  in  the  echoless  space.  1816  Byron  Prometh. 
14  The  suffocating  sense  of  woe,  Which  speaks  but  in 
its  loneliness  . .  nor  will  sigh  Until  its  voice  is  echoless. 
1825  Blackw.  Mag.  XVIII.  440  No  unfit  haunting  place  for 
things  of  echoless  footstep.  1868  A.  J.  Menken  Infelicia  3 
That  far  off,  echoless  promise. 

b.  Jig.  That  gives  no  echo  ;  unresponsive. 

1868  Browning  Ring  <$•  Bk.  x.  553  Father  and  mother 
stunned,  and  echoless  To  the  blow. 

Echo'meter.  Also  8  echometre.  [f.  Gr. 
7?X°-S  sound  +  fj.€Tpov  measure ;  in  Fr.  Echometre 
(Littre).]  (See  quot.  1875.) 

1736  Bailey,  Echometre.  1875  Brande  Diet.  Science  749 
In  Music,  a  sort  of  scale  or  rule,  marked  with  lines  which 
serve  to  measure  the  duration  of  sounds,  and  to  ascertain 
their  intervals  and  ratios.  1881  in  Worcester. 

+  Echo  metry.  ?  Obs.  [mod.  f.  Gr.  rjx<n 
Echo,  or  r/xos  sound  +  -fierpia  measuring.  Littre 
has  Fr.  ec  home  trie  ‘art  de  calculer,  de  combiner 
la  reflexion  des  sons’,  =  sense  i  below.] 

1.  ‘  The  art  of  making  vaults  or  arches  so  as  to 

produce  an  artificial  echo.’  1818  in  Todd. 

2.  The  art  of  measuring  the  duration  of  sound. 
1847  in  Craig. 

Echoy  (e'koui),  a.  rare.  [f.  Echo  sb.  +  -y.]  Of 
the  nature  of  an  echo. 

1841  Blackw.  Mag.  I.  587  The  very  beams  and  rafters  . . 
throwing  off  their  enea  irrepoevra  in  echoy  sounds. 

Eeko,  obs.  form  of  Echo. 
t  Eclaircise.  Obs.  rare  —  *.  [Back-formation 
from  next ;  as  if  ad.  Fr.  eclairciss-,  eclaircir. ] 
trans.  To  clear  up. 

1754  Newton  Proph.  (1832)  668  Till  time  shall  accomplish 
and  eclaircise  all  the  particulars. 

II  Eclaircissement.  Forms:  7~8ec(e;ier- 
cisment,  -clarcis(e)ment.  [F.  Eclaircissement 
(tfklgrjs/smah)  clearing  up,  f.  Eclairciss -,  eclaircir  to 
clear  up.  Very  common  in  18th  c.] 

1.  A  clearing  up  or  revelation  of  what  is  obscure 
or  unknown  ;  an  explanation. 

1673  Dryden  Marr.  d  la  Mode  v.  i,  This  eclaircissement, 
which  is  made  this  day  of  your  quality.  1716  Pope  Let.  in 
Lady  M.  W.  Montague' s  Lett,  xxxiii.  1. 117  You  could  give 
me  great  eclaircissements  upon  many  passages  in  Homer. 
1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic .  (1779)  III.  lxxxiii.  294  Their  mutual 
astonishment  was  unspeakable  at  the  eclaircissement.  1792 
Pitt  in  Academy  No.  616.  132/2  His  readiness  to  give 
me  any  eclaircissement.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xv, 
When  the  eclaircissement  comes  there  will  be  a  scene. 

2.  A  mutual  explanation  of  equivocal  conduct ; 
esp.  in  phrase,  To  come  to  an  eclaircissement . 

m  a  1674  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  xn.  III.  243  Till  the  first 
interview  and  eclarcisements  were  passed  between  the  King 
&  Queen.  1676  Etheredge  Man  of  Mode  iii.  iii,  To  get  me 
to  meet  Loveit  here  in  order  to  an  ecclaircisement.  1741 
Richardson  Pamela  (1824)  I.  lxxiii.  419  As  soon  as  you  are 
prepared  to  speak  all  that  is  upon  your  mind  . .  then  we 
may  come  to  an  eclaircissement.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xx, 


Such  . .  restraints  as  might  prevent  any  engagement  or 
eclaircissement  taking  place. 

Eclampsia,  eclampsy  (eklce-mpsia,  -si). 
Pathol,  [a.  and  ad.  mod.L.  eclampsia,  as  if  a. 
Gr.  *t KXappia,  regularly  f.  e/cXa/rnttv  to  shine  forth. 
Cf.  Fr.  eclampsie. ]  ‘  Epileptiform  convulsions  de¬ 
pendent  on  some  actual  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
centres  caused  by  anatomical  lesion  ’  ( Syd '.  Soc. 
Lex.).  So  also  Ecla  mptic  a.,  affected  with,  or 
characteristic  of  eclampsia  ;  (the  less  correct  form 
eclampsie  has  been  also  used). 

1866  A.  Flint  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  823  Epileptiform  convul¬ 
sions,  or  eclampsia  . .  are  to  be  discriminated  by  means  of 
the.  .symptoms.  1857  Bullock  tr.  Cazeaux'  Midwif.  295 
Eclamptic  patients.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Idiocy ,  eclampsie 
..One  of  Ireland’s  divisions,  including  those  cases  that 
have  followed  infantile  convulsions. 

I!  J-Sclat  (tfkla*).  [Fr.  Eclat ,  OF.  esclat ,  re¬ 
lated  to  Eclater ,  OF.  esclatcr  to  burst,  burst  out. 
The  senses  occurring  in  Eng.  use  are  taken  (with 
more  or  less  accuracy)  directly  from  P'r.  In 
1 8th  c.  and  first  half  of  the  19th  c.  the  word  was 
in  much  more  frequent  use  than  it  has  been  sub¬ 
sequently.  (Sometimes  ignorantly  written  Ecldt.) 

The  OF.  esclatcr  =Pr.,  Cat.  esclatar  is  usually  believed 
to  be  ad.WGer.  *slait-an,  causative  o f*slitan  ;  see  Slit.  The 
Teutonic  si -  became  in  Romanic  scl-,  to  which  the  usual 
euphonic  e-  before  initial  s  +  cons,  was  afterwards  prefixed. 
The  Fr.  sb.  has  also  the  sense  of ‘splinter’,  and  its  early 
form,  or  a  synonymous  fern.  (e)sclate,  is  the  source  of  Eng. 
Slate.] 

+  1.  Brilliancy,  radiance,  dazzling  effect  (in  lit. 
sense  or  with  conscious  metaphor).  Obs. 

1676  Etheredge  Man  of  Mode  iii.  ii.  (1684)  36  The  Eclat 
of  so  much  beauty . .  ought  To  have  charm'd  me  sooner. 
1749  Udal  Rhys  Tour  Spain  §  Port.  (1760)5  There  was  the 
greatest  Eclat  of  Beauty  and  Finery  imaginable.  1784  J. 
Barry  Led.  A  rt  v.  (1848)  180  The  sun  is  so  concealed  by 
clouds  as  to  give  no  particular  eclat  to  that  part  of  the 
hemisphere.  1835  Kirby  Hab.  $  Inst.  Anim.  I.  v.  183  They 
[the  polypes]  strike  the  beholder  by  the  eclat  of  petal-like 
animals  with  which  their  branches  are  covered. 

f  2.  Public  display,  ostentation  ;  notoriety,  pub¬ 
licity  ;  concr.  a  public  exposure,  scandal,  ‘scene’. 
To  make  an  Eclat :  to  ‘  make  a  noise  in  the  world’, 
create  a  sensation. 

a  1674  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  III.  xii.  223  He  was  then 
a  man  of  eclat,  had  many  servants.  1753  Hanway  Trav. 
(1762)  II.  11.  i.  68  A  disposition  inclined  to  the  submissive, 
is  not  that  which  makes  the  greatest  eclat.  1795  T.  Jef¬ 
ferson  Writ.  (1859)  IV.  1 14  Not  to  commit  the  honor  . .  of 
your  college,  by  an  useless  act  of  eclat.  1823  Byron  Juan 
xiv.  lx,  With  the  kind  view  of  saving  an  eclat. 

3.  ‘  Lustre  ’  of  reputation ;  social  distinction  ; 
celebrity,  renown.  In  19th  c.  often  in  disparaging 
sense  :  ‘  false  glitter’,  showy  brilliancy. 

1742  Middleton  Cicero  11.  vi.  70  Caesar  . .  by  the  eclat  of 
his  victories,  seemed  to  rival  the  fame  of  Pompey.  1807 
G.  Gregory  Diet.  Arts  <$*  Sc.  I.  330/1  He.  .gave  chemistry 
an  eclat  which  it  did  not  before  possess.  1823  Byron  Age  of 
Bronze  xvi,  Montmorenci  . .  Turns  a  diplomatist  of  great 
eclat.  1847  Mrs.  Sherwood  Lady  of  Manor  II.  x.  44  The 
glitter  and  eclat  of  foreign  levity. 

b.  Conspicuous  success;  universal  applause, 
acclamation.  Chiefly  in  phr.  with  (great)  Eclat. 

1741  Warburton  Div.  Legal.  II.  37  note ,  Professed  with 
the  greatest  eclat.  1787  ‘ G.  Gambado'  Acad.  Horsem.  41 
Thus  ..  you  go  off  with  eclat.  1798  T.  Jefferson  Writ. 
(1859)  IV.  250  Marshall  was  received  here  with  the  utmost 
eclat.  1810  Byron  To  H.  Drury  3  May,  We  get  on  with 
great  eclat. 

II  Eclat,  v.  rare.  [f.  prec.]  a.  intr.  To  burst 
forth,  become  known,  b.  trans .  To  make  notorious, 
bring  into  publicity. 

1736  Hervey  Mem.  I.  11  The  superior  enmity  they  bore 
to  men  in  power  hindered  that  which  they  felt  to  one 
another  from  eclating.  1835  W.  H.  Maxwell  C apt.  Blake 
I.  xv,  A  love  affair  which  his  blundering  management  had 
eclated.  Ibid.  III.  i,  Your  being  eclated  in  the  newspapers. 

Eclect  (ekle’kt),  a.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  k/c\eKT6sf  f. 
k/c\iy-uv  to  select.]  Chosen,  select. 

1839  Bailey  Festus  xix.  (1848)205  Exists  This  class.eclect 
in  all  things.  1855  —  Mystic  66  A  band  eclect. 

Eclectic  (ekle'ktik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  Gr.  euXac- 
tikos  selective,  f.  bcXly-tiv  to  select.]  A.  adj. 

1.  In  ancient  use,  the  distinguishing  epithet  of 
a  class  of  philosophers  who  neither  attached  them¬ 
selves  to  any  recognized  school,  nor  constructed 
independent  systems,  but  ‘  selected  such  doctrines 
as  pleased  them  in  every  school  ’  (Liddell  and 
Scott)  ;  Diogenes  Laertius  speaks  of  an  i  eclectic 
sect’  founded  by  Potamon  of  Alexandria  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  In  mod.  times  this 
designation  has  been  for  similar  reasons  given  to 
or  assumed  by  various  philosophers,  notably  V. 
Cousin  ;  and  it  is  also  applied  to  those  who  com¬ 
bine  elements  derived  from  diverse  systems  of 
opinion  or  practice  in  any  science  or  art.  So  also 
eclectic  method ,  system ,  etc. 

1683  Dryden  Life  Plutarch  37  The  Eclectick  sect,  which 
was  begun  by  Potamon.  1702  tr.  LeClerc  s  Prim.  Fathers 
11  Clemens,  .followed  that  manner  of  Philosophising  which 
was  then  call’d  Eclectick.  1796  Monthly  Mag.  II.  466  To 
endeavour  at  preparing  . .  some  eclectic  system  of  belief. 
1828  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  xlviii.  IV.  465  Era  of  Latreille, 
or  of  the  Eclectic  System.  1859  Gullick  &  Timbs  Paint. 
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181  The  Eclectic,  or.  .the  Academic  style  was  developed., 
by.  .the  Caracci  school.  1878  Morley  J.  De Maistre  Crit. 
Misc.  101/1  There  were  three  chief  schools  of  thought,  the 
Sensational,  the  Catholic,  and  the  Eclectic. 

2.  More  vaguely :  That  borrows  or  is  borrowed 
from  diverse  sources.  Also,  of  persons  or  per¬ 
sonal  attributes :  Unfettered  by  narrow  system  in 
matters  of  opinion  or  practice ;  broad,  not  exclu¬ 
sive,  in  matters  of  taste. 

1847  Disraeli  Tattered n.  xiv.  (1871)  141  With,  .an  eclectic 
turn  of  mind,  Mr.  Vavasour  saw  something  good  in  every¬ 
body.  1865  Lecky  Ration.  (1878)  1.  301  The  higher  virtue, 
which  binds  men . .  to  endeavour  to  pursue  an  eclectic  course. 
1876  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  V.  xxiii.  208  The  strangely 
eclectic  character  of  Scottish  royal  nomenclature.  1876  M. 
Davies  Unortk.  Loud.  8  The  hymn-book  in  use  is  a  tre¬ 
mendously  eclectic  one.  1879  Church  Spenser  45  When 
allowance  is  made  for  an  eclectic  . .  phraseology,  .the  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Calendar  is  . .  of  great  interest. 

3.  In  etymological  nonce-uses.  a.  Made  up  of 
‘  selections  \  b.  That  selects,  does  not  receive 
indiscriminately. 

18x4  Monthly  Rev.  LXXIII.  462  The.  .volumes  are  wholly 
eclectic ;  they  contain  no  original  matter.  1876  Gladstone 
Homeric  Synchr.  67  His  mind  was  in  the  best  sense  eclectic, 
and  he  had  a  strong,  .repugnance  to  the  debased. 

B.  sb .  a.  An  adherent  of  the  Eclectic  school 
of  philosophy,  b.  One  who  follows  the  eclectic 
method  ;  one  who  finds  points  of  agreement  with 
diverse  parties  or  schools. 

1817  Coleridge  Biog.  Lit.  I.  xii.  281  By  certain  . .  Eclec¬ 
tics,  who . .  choose  whatever  is  most  plausible.  1856  R. 
Vaughan  Mystics  (i860)  I.  56  The  Alexandrians  were  eclec¬ 
tics.  1857  W.  Smith  Thorndale  400  He  has  added  to  his 
title  of  Utopian  that  of  Eclectic.  1886  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Eclectics ,  a  term  applied  to  certain  medical  practitioners 
in  America. 

Eclectical  (ekle'ktikal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.] 
=  Eclectic  a. 

i86z  R.  Patterson  Ess.  Hist.  <y  A  ri  82  The  Eclectical 
system  [in  Art] — that  of  choosing  the  best  points  out  of  a 
multitude  of  fine  forms. 

Hence  Ecle  ctically  adv.,  in  an  eclectic  manner. 

1844  Blackw.  Mag.  LV.  236  Others  . .  voted  arbitrarily  or 
eclectically,  that  is,  by  no  law  generally  recognised.  1856 
Kingsley  Misc.  II.  27  They  reverence  .  .a  few. .  facts  eclec¬ 
tically  picked  out  of  the  past. 

Eclecticism  (ekle’ktisiz’m).  [f.  Eclectic  + 
-ism.]  .  The  eclectic  philosophy ;  the  eclectic 
method  applied  to  speculation  or  practice. 

1835  I.  Taylor  Spir.  Despot,  iv.  124  Abstracted  selfishness 
.  .inits  modern  guise  of  philosophic  eclecticism.  1836-7S1R 
W.  Hamilton  Metaph.  (1877)  I.  vi.  107  Eclecticism,  con¬ 
ciliation,  union  were  . .  the  grand  aim  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  1838  Emerson  Lit.  Ethics  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  212  The 
French  Eclecticism,  which  Cousin  esteems  so  conclusive. 
1881  Westcott&  Hort  N.  T.  Grk.  II.  246  The  eclecticism 
of  the  Syrian  revisers. 

b.  cotter.  The  product  of  an  eclectic  method. 
1841-4  Emerson  Ess.  Ser.  1.  xii.  (1876)  278  What  is  a  man 
but  a  finer  . .  landscape  than  the  horizon  figures, — nature’s 
eclecticism  ? 

Eclecticize  (ekle'ktisoiz),  v.  [f.  Eclectic  + 
-ize.]  trans.  To  treat  in  an  eclectic  method  ;  to 
make  selections  from. 

1854  Maurice  Mor.  <$•  Met.  Philos,  (ed.  2)  135  Proclus,  who 
was  to  eclecticise  and  harmonise  all  mythologies. 

Eclectism  (ekle’ktiz’m).  [ad.  Fr.  eclectisme .] 
=  Eclecticism.  So  also  Ecle’ctist. 

1867  Contemp.  Res'.  VI.  379  After  these  come  Domenichino 
and  the  Caracci,  eclectism  and  polish.  1882  Blackw.  Mag. 
May  645  An  eclectist  like  the  Caracci  in  painting. 

+  Eclegme.  Med.  Obs.  Also  7  eclegm, 
eclegmat.  [a.  (directly  or  through  Fr.  eclegme') 
med.L.  eclegma  (gen.  eclegmat-is )  for  ecligma,  a. 
Gr.  eicRfiyiia,  f.  c/tAei^e tv  to  lick  out.] 

*  Old  term  for  a  linctus,  or  form  of  medicine  of 
a  semifluid  consistence,  which  is  licked  off  the 
spoon  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex. ). 

1605  Daniel  Queene's  Arcadia  in.  i.  (1623)  Eclegmats 
Embrochs,  Lixiues,  Cataplasmes.  1621  Barton  Aunt.  Mel. 
11.  iv.  1.  v.  (1676)  233/2  Confections,  Treacle,  Mithridate, 
EclegmesorLinctures.  1710 T.  Fuller Pharm.  Extenip.z-]i 
No  Eclegme  . .  can  be  sent  directly  . .  into  the  Lungs. 

Eclipsable  (/kli'psab’l),  a.  [f.  Eclipse  v.  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  eclipsed. 

1845  J.  O'Donovan  Irish  Gram.  63  After  the  interrogative 
particle  ‘an ’..all  verbs  beginning  with  eclipsable  con¬ 
sonants  are  eclipsed. 

I  Eclipsa  reon.  Obs.  [f.  Eclipse.]  (Seequot.) 
1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  4  Exp.  Philos.  IV.  179  A  globe  to 
show  the  phenomena  of  solar  and  lunar  eclipses  on  all  places 
of  the  terrestrial  globe,  called  an  eclipsareon.  1867-77  G. 
Chambers  Astron.  Voc.  915  Eclipsareon ,  an  astronomical 
toy  invented  by  Ferguson. 

•f  Eclipsa’tion.  [f.  Eclipse  v.  +  -ation  ;  in 
med.L.  eclipsatio  (Du  Cange).]  The  action  of 
eclipsing  or  state  of  being  eclipsed.  Also  pig. 

1471  Ripley  Comp.  Alch.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  187  Obscuratyon 
..callyd  Eclypsation.  1575  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (1884) 
93  That . .  owtelandish  word,  Eclipsation  of  my  absence. 
1584  Almanack,  She  [the  moon]  wyll ..  continue  in  her 
totall  Eclipsation  one  houre  and  .xx.  minutes. 

Eclipse  (/kli'ps),  sb.  Forms :  4  esclepis, 
(enclips),  4-7  eclips,  5-6  eclypse,  (5  eeleps, 
-ypee,  6  eclip(s)is,  7  eeelipse),  4-  eclipse,  [a. 
OF.  eclipse,  esclipse,  ad.  L.  ecllpsis,  Gr.  ttckcipts, 
Vol.  III. 


noun  of  action  f.  itcXunuv  to  be  eclipsed,  literally 
to  forsake  its  accustomed  place,  fail  to  appear.] 

1.  Astroti.  An  interception  or  obscuration  of  the 
light  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  other  luminous  body, 
by  the  intervention  of  some  other  body,  either 
between  it  and  the  eye,  or  between  the  luminous 
body  and  that  illuminated  by  it ;  as  of  the  moon, 
by  passing  through  the  earth’s  shadow ;  of  the 
sun,  by  the  moon  coming  between  it  and  the 
observer  ;  or  of  a  satellite,  by  entering  the  shadow 
of  its  primary.  Also  in  phrase,  In  eclipse.  For 
annular,  partial,  total  eclipse ,  see  those  adjs.  Cf. 
Occultation. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16814  Oh  siths  haue  we  sene  ..  esclepis 
\v.  r.  clipes,  clyppes,  clippis]  of  sun  and  mone.  c  1374 
Chaucer  Boeth.  (1868)  133  Whan  ];e  moone  is  in  the  eclips. 
*393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xxi.  140  pis  eclipse .  pat  ouer-closep 
now  pe  sonne.  1494  Fabyan  vii.  ccxlvi.  289  In  y°  yere  of 
our  Lord  .xii.c.xxii.  . .  apered  a  great  eclypce  of  the  sone. 
1549  Comply  Scot.  vi.  (1872)  55  In  the  tyme  of  the  eclipis,  the 
eird  is  betuix  the  mune  and  the  sonne.  1605  Shaks.  Lear 

I.  ii.  1 12  These  late  Eclipses  in  the  Sun  and  Moone  portend 
no  good  to  vs.  1637  Milton  Lycidas  100  That  fatal,  .bark 
Built  in  the  eclipse.  1750  Harris  Hermes(i8^i)  119  Often  had 
mankind  seen  the  sun  in  eclipse.  1868  Lockyer  Heavens 
258  An  eclipse  of  Titan.  1871  Palgrave  Lyr.  Poems  33 
The  Sun  cloak’d  himself  in  wan  eclipse. 

b.  transf.  Absence,  cessation,  or  deprivation  of 
light,  temporary  or  permanent  ;  tcchn.  the  period¬ 
ical  obscuration  of  the  light  from  a  light-house. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.( W.  deW.  1531)305  A  vniuersall  derknes 
&  eclipse  was  ouer  all  the  worlde.  1563  Mirr.  Mag., 
Buckhm.  xciii,  With  fowle  eclypse  had  reft  my  syght  away. 
1671  Milton  Samson  80  Blind  among  enemies  . .  Irrecover¬ 
ably  dark,  total  eclipse.  1784  Cowper  Task  in.  736  The 
eclipse  That  metropolitan  volcanoes  make.  1830  Tennyson 
Burial  of  Love,  His  eyes  in  eclipse.  1858  Merc.  Mar. 
Mag.  V.  186  A  Fixed  Red  Light,  varied  by  flashes  pre¬ 
ceded  and  followed  by  short  eclipses. 

2.  pig.  Obscuration,  obscurity ;  dimness  ;  loss  of 
brilliance  or  splendour. 

1598.  Barckley  Felic.  Man  (1631)  645  This  . .  eclipse  of 
Christian  manners,  doth  presage  the  destruction  of  the 
world  to  be  at  hand.  1642  Fuller  Holy  <5*  Prof.  St.  11.  xxi. 
140  God  oftentimes  leaves  the  brightest  men  in  an  eclipse. 
1650  Bounds  Publ.  Obed.  (ed.  2)  18  How  knowes  he  ..  that 
the  . .  Power  is  . .  in  an  Eeelipse?  a  1711  Ken  Serm.  Wks. 
(1838)  1 14  Goodness  has  an  inseparable  splendour,  which 
can  never  suffer  a  total  eclipse.  1878  Browning  La  Saisiaz 
31  When  I.  .declare  the  soul’s  eclipse  Not  the  soul’s  extinc¬ 
tion. 

f  3.  A  fraudulent  device  in  dice-playing  ;  (see 
quot.).  Obs. 

1711  J.  Puckle  Club  (1817)  19  Gamesters  have  the  Top, 
the  Peep,  Eclipse  [note,  securing  with  the  little  Finger,  a 
Die  on  the  outside  of  the  Box],  Thumbing,  etc. 

Eclipse  (/"klips),  v.  Forms  :  see  prec.  5  pa. 
pple.  eclippid.  [f.  prec.  Cf.  Fr.  eclipser ,  late  L. 
eclipsare.\ 

+  1.  intr.  To  suffer  eclipse  ;  to  be  eclipsed.  Obs . 

1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  153  The  sonne  and  mone  eclipsen 
both,  a  1593  T.  Watson  Poems (Arh.)  206  Thou  neuer  doest 
eclips  . .  thy  glorie  still  doth  waxe.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii. 
666  The  night-hag.  .comes,  .to  dance  With  Lapland  witches 
while  the  labouring  moon  Eclipses  at  their  charms. 

+  b.  fig.  Obs. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  1.  ii.  5  a,  God  . .  can  . .  maken  princes 
eclipsen  in  they;*  glory.  1590  Greene  Poems  (1861)  296 
Starry  eyes,  whereat  my  sight  Did  eclipse  with  much  delight. 

2.  trans.  Of  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies :  To 
cause  an  obscuration  of  some  other  heavenly  body, 
by  passing  between  it  and  the  spectator,  or  between 
it  and  the  source  from  which  it  derives  its  light. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  iv.  356  The  son  had  lost  his  sight ; 
Eclippid  was  hee.  1596  Drayton  Legends  1.  928  The  blessed 
Sunne  . .  Eclips’d  to  me,  eternally  appeares.  1726  tr. 
Gregory's  A stron.  I.  34  The  Duration  of  some  Eclipses  is  . . 
so  long  . .  as  to  let  the  Moon  go  the  Length  of  three  of  its 
Diameters  in  the  Shadow  totally  eclipsed.  1832  Nat.  Philos. 

II.  Introd.  Astron.  p.  lii.  (Usef.  Knowl.  Ser.)  When  the  moon 
eclipses  the  sun  to  us,  the  earth  is  eclipsed  to  the  moon. 

b.  transf.  To  intercept  (light)  ;  used  techn.  with 
reference  to  an  intermittent  light  in  a  lighthouse. 

1858  Merc.  Mar.  Mag.  V.  60  It  is  a  White  Revolving  Light, 
eclipsed  once  a  minute. 

3  .fig.  To  cast  a  shadow  upon,  throw  into  the 
shade  ;  to  obscure,  deprive  of  lustre. 

1581  R.  Goade  in  Confer.  11.  (1584)  H  iiij  b,  The  glorie  of  it 
was  . .  eclipsed.  1650  B.  Discollim.  30  A  toleration  of 
errours  eclipsing  and  accosting  Gods  Truths.  1662  Dryden 
Wild  Gall.  Wks.  1725  I.  164,  I  confess  I  was  a  little  eclips'd  ; 
but  I’ll  chear  up.  1774  J.  Bryant  Mythol.  II.  525  The 
ancient  name  was  eclipsed  by  a  later  title.  1855  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  III.  351  The  splendour  of  the  House  of  Argyle 
had  been  eclipsed. 

+  b.  To  hide,  screen  from.  Also,  to  extinguish 
(life).  Obs. 

1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  iv.  v.  53  Here  I  take  my  leaue  of 
thee  . .  Borne  to  eclipse  thy  Life  this  afternoone.  1642  G. 
English  am  Forerunner  of Rev.  3  How  easily  I  may  eclipse 
myself  from  his  power  to  do  me  harm.  1653  Cloria  <$*  Nar¬ 
cissus  1.  243  He  was  not  to  be  ecclipsed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude. 

4.  To  render  dim  by  comparison  ;  to  outshine, 
surpass.  Chiefly  fig . 

1717  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Lett.  II.  xliv.  18  Her  ear¬ 
rings  eclipsed  all  the  rest.  1761  Hume  Hist  Eng.\\.  xxvii. 
127" The  Earl  of  Surrey  had  totally  eclipsed  him  in  favour. 
x8i2  S.  Rogers  Columbus  xii.  61  A  spark  is  thrown  that  shall 


eclipse  the  sun.  1831  Brewster  Nevuton  (1855)  I.  xiii.  381 
A  discovery  which  is  the  glory  of  one  age  is  eclipsed  by  the 
extension  of  it  in  another.  1870  Disraeli  Lothairxxxi. 
159  One  must  sing  in  a  room  or  the  nightingales  would 
eclipse  us. 

5.  fa.  To  elide  or  omit  (sounds)  in  pronuncia¬ 
tion  {obs.).  b.  In  Irish  (Gaelic,  etc.)  Grammar : 
To  change  the  sound  of  an  initial  consonant 
according  to  euphonic  laws.  (In  writing,  the  letter 
expressing  the  new  sound  is  prefixed  to  the  original 
initial  which  becomes  silent.)  See  Eclipsis. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  II.  xii.  (Arb.)  127  If  he  [a 
word]  goe  before  another  word  commencing  with  a  vowell 
not  letting  him  to  be  eclipsed,  his  vtterance  is  easie.  1602 
Carew  Cornwall  56  a,  The  English  which  they  speake  is 
good  . .  but  they  disgrace  it.  .eclipsing  (somewhat  like  the 
Somersetshire  men)  specially  in  pronouncing  the  names. 

Eclipsed  (/klrpst),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec  +  -ed.] 

1.  Suffering  from  eclipse,  darkened. 

1633  G.  Herbert  Temple,  Parodie  iii,  No  stormie  night 
Can  so  afflict..  As  thy  eclipsed  light.  1673  R.  Head  Canting 
Acad.  130  An  eclipsed  Moon.  1884  Athenseum  11  Oct.  469/1 
The  absence  of  red  colour  in  the  eclipsed  moon. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  Obscured,  ‘  in  the  shade’. 

1577  Holinshed  Chron.  I.  177/1  The  eclipsed  state  of 

England  after  his  [king  Edmund's]  death.  1666  Dryden 
Atm.  Mirab.  xc,  Mine  shall  sing  of  his  eclipsed  estate. 

+  b.  Enfeebled  ;  labouring  under  infirmity.  (In 
quot.  1 667  perhaps  =  blind).  Obs. 

1607  Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts  431  Those  which  are  effemin¬ 
ate  or  defective,  and  eclipsed  in  their  minde  or  courage. 
1667  Carte  Papers  {MS.)  CLIV.  fol.  132  b  (Bodl.  Libr.),  The 
humble  petition  of  William  Walsh  eclipsed. 

t  3.  =  Ecliptic  a.  Obs. 

1627  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I.  484  Who  . .  would 
make  a  new  Zodiack,  and  draw  his  eclipsed  lines  through 
the  East  and  West  Indies. 

Eclipser  (zkli-psai).  [f.  Eclipse  v.  +  -er.] 
One  who  eclipses,  darkens,  obscures,  or  outshines. 

1594  Barnfield  Affect.  Sheph.  11.  xxix,  Oh  foule  Eclipser 
of  that  fayre  sun-shine.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811) 
IV.  xvi.  79  They  confessed  themselves  eclipsed,  without 
envying  the  eclipser. 

Eclipsing1  (zklrpsig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Eclipse  v.  + 
-ING-1.]  a.  The  action  of  causing  an  eclipse,  b. 
The  condition  of  being  in  an  eclipse.  Also  fig. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  in.  xxv,  The  name  of  whom  shall 
. .  ever  yliche  without  eclipsing  shine,  a  1541  Wyatt  Wks. 
(1861)  49  He  . .  gives  the  moon  her  horns  their  eclipsing. 
1650  Hubbert  Pill  Fomiality  61  An  eclipsing  . .  of  the 
shinings  of  grace. 

Ecli  psing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
f  1.  That  is  suffering  eclipse ;  that  is  being  eclipsed. 
1748  A.  Philips  Pastorals  v i.  114  His  Voice  had  power  To 
free  the  ’clipsing  Moon  at  Midnight  Hour. 

2.  That  causes  eclipse ;  that  darkens,  or  causes 
darkness  or  obscurity.  In  quots. only. 

1635  Quarles  Embl.  in.  vii.  (1718)  153  O  why  Does  thy 
eclipsing  hand  so  long  deny  The  sunshine  of  thy  soul-en- 
liv’ning  eye?  1821  Shelley  Adonais  liv,  That  Benediction 
which  the  eclipsing  Curse  Of  birth  can  quench  not.  1876 
Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  III.  xl.  183  Despondency  ..  had 
floated  in  and  hovered  above  him  with  eclipsing  wings. 

3.  That  outshines  or  surpasses  others. 

1660  Boyle  Seraph.  Love  §  2  Their  greatest  Accomplish¬ 
ments  . .  are  in  that  Eclipsing  company,  as  inconspicuous 
as  the  faint  Qualities  of  more  ordinary  persons. 

Ecli’psis.  Gram.  [ad.  Gr.  enXaifus,  noun  of 
action  f.  ZicKuiruv  to  leave  out ;  in  sense  i  perh. 
confused  with  ellipsis  ;  in  sense  2  app.  suggested 
by  Eclipse  in  fig.  sense  ‘  to  obscure  ’.] 
j-  1.  An  omission  of  words  needful  fully  to  ex¬ 
press  the  sense.  Obs. 

1538  Coverdale  Prol.  N.  T.,  The  cause.,  is  partly  the 
figure  called  eclipsis.  1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  hi.  xii. 
(Arb.)  175  Eclipsis  or  the  Figure  of  default. 

+  b.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1727  W.  Mather  Yng.  Man’s  Comp.  38  Eclipsis ,  is  a  piece 
of  a  Line  drawn  to  denote  that  some  part  of  a  Verse  or  Sen¬ 
tence  cited,  is  left  out  . .  As, - ’Tis  still  the  Miser’s  Lot. 

The  young  Fool  spends  all  that  the  old  Knave  got. 

2.  In  Irish  (Sc.  Gaelic,  Manx)  Grammar:  see 
quot. 

1845  J.  O’Donovan  Irish  Gram.  58  Eclipsis  in  Irish  Gram¬ 
mar  may  be  defined  the  suppression  of  the  sounds  of  certain 
radical  consonants,  by  prefixing  others  of  the  same  organ. 

Eelipt,  obs.  form  of  Yclept. 

Ecliptic  (zklrptik),  a.  and  sb.  Forms :  4-8 
eeliptickfe,  -tik(e,  -que,  (4,  7  eec-,  eclyptic(k, 
7  eecliptique,  8  eccliptic),  7-  ecliptic,  [ad.  (di¬ 
rectly  or  through  F.  Icliptique)  L.  ecliptic-us ,  Gr. 
ticXeuTTiicos  in  same  sense.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  eclipse.  Ecliptic 
limits :  the  limits  within  which  an  eclipse  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Ecliptic  conjunction  :  a  conjunction  of  sun 
and  moon  which  results  in  a  solar  eclipse. 

1609  Holland  A  mm.  Marcell.  xx.  iii.  145  When  [the 
Sunne]  himselfe  and  the  roundle  of  the  Moone  . .  are  come 
to  those  dimensions  which  they  usually  tearme  . .  eclipticke 
or  defective  [defectivas]  conjunctions  ascending  and  de¬ 
scending.  1755  B.  Martin  Mag.  Arts  <$*  Sci.  11.  vi.  153  These 
ecliptic  Nights  last  but  a  little  Time.  1771  Maskelyne  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LX I.  544  The  time  of  the  ecliptic  conjunction 
may  be  deduced.  1834  Nat.  Philos.  III.  Astron.  03/2  (Usef. 
Knowl.  Ser.)  The  solar  ecliptic  limits  exceed  the  lunar. 
jig.  1678  Sir  T.  Herbert  Mem.  Chas.  I,  88  (,T.)  In  this 
ecliptick  condition  was  the  king  . .  sequestered  in  a  manner 
from  the  comfort  earth  and  air  affords. 
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t  b.  Ecliptic  circle,  line ,  way  =  Ecliptic  sb. 
^1391  Chaucer  Astral.  Prol.  3  To  knowe  in  owre  orizonte 
.  .the  arising  of  any  planete  aftur  his  latitude  fro  the  Eclip- 
tik  lyne.  1594  Blundevil  Exerc.  in.  1.  xiv.  (ed.  7)  305  You 
must  have  respect  only  to  the  Ecliptique  line.  1662  Hobbes 
Sez>en  Prob.  Wks.  1845  VII.  10  Does  not  the  earth  move. . 
in  the  ecliptic  circle  once  a  }rear  ?  1712  Blackmore  Crea¬ 
tion  11.  (1736)  52  The  sun  revolving  thro’  th’  ecclyptic  way. 
Jig.  1649  Selden  Laws  Eng.  11.  xxx.  (1739*  137  He? would 
therefore  have  his  way  like  that  of  the  Zodiack,  broad 
enough  for  Planetary  motion  of  any  one  that  could  not 
contain  himself  within  the  Ecliptick  Line  of  the  Law. 

U  Used  by  mistake  for  Elliptic. 

1634-46  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  53  The  Exercise  of  Pro- 
phesieing,  or,  in  ecliptick  expression,  the  Exercise  of  the 
Ministers. 

B.  sb. 

1.  The  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  which 
is  the  apparent  orbit  of  the  sun.  So  called  be¬ 
cause  eclipses  can  happen  only  when  the  moon  is 
on  or  very  near  this  line.  Sometimes  put  for  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

1635  N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  1.  ix.  208  The  distance  of 
the  Pole  circles  from  the  Pole  is  iust  so  much  as  the  de¬ 
clination  of  the  Eclipticke  from  the  Equatour.  1646  Sir 
T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  291  If  we  imagine  the  Sun  to  make 
his  course  out  of  the  Eclyptick,  and  upon  a  line  without 
any  obliquity.  1698  Keill  Exam.  The.  Earthy 34)  225  It 
[is]  . .  impossible  to  conceive  how  a  Sphere  can  be  inclin’d 
to  a  Plane,  passing  thro’  its  Center  as  the  Ecliptick  does 
thro’  the  Center  of  the  Earth.  1774  Goldsmith  Hat.  Hist. 
(1862)  I.  iv.  13  Its  equator  was  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
1854  Kelly  &  Tomlinson  tr .  Arago's  Astron.  121  The  in¬ 
clination  of  the  orbit  of  this  comet  to  the  ecliptic  is  120  34'. 

2.  The  great  circle  on  the  terrestrial  sphere 
which  at  any  given  moment  lies  in  the  plane  of 
the  celestial  ecliptic. 

1819  Pantologia ,  Ecliptic ,  in  geography,  an  imaginary 
great  circle  on  the  terrestrial  globe  . .  falling  upon  the  plane 
of  the  celestial  ecliptic. 

Ecliptical  (/kli-ptikal),  a.  [f.  Ecliptic  +  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  the  ecliptic ;  situated  on  the  ecliptic. 

1556  Records  Cast.  Knowl.  (1556)  281  The  Eclipticall 
pointes,  whiche  be  commonly  called  the  Headde  and  the 
Tayle  of  the  Dragon.  1885  Clerke  Pop.  Hist.  Astron.  419 
In  carrying  out  the  work  of  ecliptical  charting  ..  M.  M. 
Henry  . .  resolved  . .  to  have  recourse  to  the  Camera. 

H  Used  in  error  for  Elliptical. 

1583  Fulke  Defe?ice  (1843)  402  When  the  sentence  is 
ecliptical  or  defective.  1642  Fuller  Holy  8?  Prof.  St.  iv.  xii. 
299  He  conceives  this  word,  On  mine  Honour,  wraps  up  a 
great  deal  in  it  . .  and  no  lesse  then  an  eclipticall  oath, 
calling  God  to  witnesse,  who  hath  bestowed  that  Honour 
upon  him. 

Hence  Ecli’ptically  adv.,  in  the  direction  of 
the  sun’s  (apparent)  annual  motion  in  the  ecliptic. 

1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Gard.  Cyrus ,  The  flower  twists 
Aequinoctionally  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right.. the  stalk 
twineth  ecliptically  from  the  right  to  the  left. 

f  Ecliptreity.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1747  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  I.  68  Discoveries,  with  regard 
to  the  eclipticity  of  the  Zodiac. 

Eclogite  (eLDd^ait).  Min.  Also  9  eelogyte, 
eklogite.  [f.  Gr.  kukoyr]  selection ;  see  quot. 
1822.]  A  metamorphic  rock,  consisting  of  granu¬ 
lar  garnet  and  hornblende,  with  grass-green  sma- 
ragdite  (Dana  Man.  Geol.  (1880)  74). 

[1822  Hauy  Mindralogie  IV.  548  Diallage,  Espece  unique  : 
Eclogite,  d’  e^Aoyr)  choix,  parce  que  les  composans  de  cette 
roche  n’etant  pas  de  ceux  qui  existent  plusieurs  ensemble 
dans  les  roches  primitives  . .  semblent  s’etre  choisis  pour 
faire  bande  a  part.]  1852  Th.  Ross  tr.  Humboldt' s  Trav. 
III.  xxix.  169  Feldspar  with  a  basis  of  souda.  .forms,  .with 
garnet,  eelogyte.  1866  Lawrence  tr.  Cotta's  Rocks  Class., 
This  rock,  to  which  Hauy  gave  the  name  of  eklogite,  is 
usually  very  firm  and  coherent. 

Eclogue  (e'kl^g).  Forms:  6-8  eglog(ue,  (6, 
9  eeglogue,  -ge),  6-  eclogue,  [ad.  L.  ecloga,  a. 
Gr.  hK\oyq  selection,  f.  hcXcytiv  to  select. 

The  spelling  eeglogue  (medL.  eegloga ,  Fr.  eglogue )  was 
associated  with  a  fanciful  derivation  from  ac£,  aiy-os  goat 
(as  if  ‘  discourse  of  goatherds  ’).] 

1.  A  short  poem  of  any  kind,  esp.  a  pastoral 
dialogue,  such  as  Virgil’s  Bucolics. 

1514  Barclay  Cyt.  <$•  Uplondyshm.  (, heading ),  The  fyfte 
Eglog  of  Alexandre  Barclay  of  the  Cytizen  &  Uplondyshman. 
1579  E.  K.  in  Spenser’s  Sheph.  Cal.  Gen.  Arg.  §  2  They  be 
not  termed  Eclogues.  1591  Florio  2 7id  Fruites  Ep.  Ded. 
1,  Some  . .  deuising  how  to  . »  blanche  their  passions  with 
seglogues,  songs  and  sonnets.  1605  Camden  Rem.  172  His 
meaning  might  be  perceyved  out  of  the  last  Eglogue  of 
Virgill.  1704  Pope  Disc.  Past.  Poetry  55  It  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  that  the  sentences  only  be  brief,  the  whole  Eclogue 
should  be  so  too.  1876  Green  Short  Hist.  i.  §4(1882)37 
A  little  eclogue  descriptive  of  the  approach  of  spring. 

H  2.  Erroneously  for  :  Conversation,  discourse. 
1613  R.  C.  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3),  Eglogue ,  a  talking  to¬ 
gether.  a  1670  Hacket  Cent.  Semi.  (1675)  288  The  Shep¬ 
herds  in  the  Eclogue  which  they  had  together  about  going 
to  Bethlem  to  find  Christ,  use  this  Speech. 

3.  attrib.,  also  eclogue-wise  adv.,  as  in  an  eclogue. 
1580  Sidney  Arcadia  (1613)  219  Which  gaue  Occasion  to 

Histor  and  Damon  . .  to  present  Basiliuswith  some  other  of 
their  complaints  Eclogue- wise.  Ibid.  388  In  eclogue  wise. 

Hence  Ecloguey  a.  nonce-wd .,  pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  an  eclogue  or  pastoral  poem. 

18..  Barnes  Poe?ns Dorset  Dial.,  They  poems  ..  fill  my 
heart  wi’ . .  The  most  ecloguey  thoughts  they  do  ! 

Eclude,  erron.  form  of  Exclude  v. 

1681  R.  Knox  Hist.  Ceylon  66  He  is  utterly  ecluded  from 
his  family. 


Ecness,  -nyss,  var.  of  Echeness,  Obs. 

+  Ecocl,  int.  Obs.  [var.  of  Egad,  egod,  Agad, 
q.v.]  Used  as  a  mild  oath. 

1733  Fielding  Don  Quix.  1.  viii,  ’Ecod  l  it  runs  in  my 
head.  1777  Sheridan  Trip  Scarb.  in.  iv,  It’s  well  I  have 
a  husband  acoming,  or  ecod  I'd  marry  the  baker.  1865 
Dickens  Mut.Fr.  xiv.  371  Ecod,  when  I  say  to  him  . . 

t  Econo  macy.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  ceconomacy. 
[f.  L.  ceconom-us  (ad.  Gr.  obcoi/ufj.os  steward)  + 
-acy.]  The  position  or  office  of  being  £  spiritual 
ceconomus  ’  or  controller  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

1651  C.  Cartwright  Cert .  Relig.  1.  45  That  Objection  of 
Protestants  against  the  oeconomacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

Economic  (zk^n^mik),  a.  For  forms  cf. 
Economy,  [ad.  L.  ceconomicus ,  ad.  Gr.  ol/eovo/u/cSs, 
f.  obcovonos ;  see  Economy  and  -ic.  The  Fr. 
economique  is  of  earlier  date,  and  may  have  been 
the  first  source  of  the  Eng.  word.] 

1.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  management  of  a  house¬ 
hold,  or  to  the  ordering  of  private  affairs  (obs.) 
b.  Relating  to  private  income  and  expenditure. 

1592  Sir  John  Davies  Immort.  Soul  xii.  (1697)  52  Doth 
employ  her  Oeconomick  Art  . .  her  Household  to  preserve. 
1603  Florio  Montaigiie  (1634)  111  In  this  Oeconomicke  or 
houshold  order.  1627  Drayton  Agincourt  212  A  man  of 
naturall  goodness ..  whose  courses ..  serue  me  for  Oecono- 
mike  booke.  1650  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  193  Imploying 
them  in  oeconomick  &  naturall  morall  duties.  1669  Gale 
Crt.  Gentiles  1.  in.  i.  17  Oeconomic  Poesie  .  .also  . .  Politic 
Poesie  . .  had  their  Original  from  Moses’s  Oeconomics,  and 
Politics.  1791  Cowper  Odyss.  xix.  408  That  I  in  wisdom 
oeconomic  aught  Pass  other  women.  1831  Carlyle  Sart. 
Res,  (1858)  77  Landlords’  Bills,  and  other  economic  Docu¬ 
ments.  —  .S' t er ling  i.ix.  (1872)  55  His  outlooks  into  the  future, 
whether  for  his  spiritual  or  economic  fortunes,  were  confused. 

2.  Relating  to  the  science  of  economics ;  relating 
to  the  development  and  regulation  of  the  material 
resources  of  a  community  or  nation. 

1835  I.  Taylor  Spir.  Despot,  ii.  70  The  economic  experi¬ 
ment.  1863  Fawcett  Pol.  Econ.  1.  iv.  35  Principles  which 
will  enable  us  to  investigate  economic  problems.  1883 
Manch.  Exam.  22  Nov.  5/3  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu .  .one  of  the 
ablest  writers  on  economic  subjects. 

b.  Maintained  for  the  sake  of  profit.  Also, 
Connected  with  the  industrial  arts.  (The  former 
title  of  what  is  now  the  c  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology’  was  ‘  Museum  of  Economic  Geology’.) 

1854  Badham  Halieut.  36  The  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  economic  fish-ponds.  Mod.  The  many  economic  ap¬ 
plications  of  electricity. 

f  3.  Thrifty,  careful,  saving,  sparing.  Obs. 

1755  H.  Walpole  Mem.  Geo.  II,  II.  96  We  should  be  eco¬ 
nomic.  1801  Mar.  Edgeworth  Belinda  vi.  (1832)  I.  112,  I 
never  saw  any  one  so  economic  of  her  smiles. 

1 4.  Economic  Bat :  a  transl.  of  Mus  ceco7io- 
micus ,  a  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  a  burrowing 
rodent  found  in  Siberia  and  Kamtchatka  (now 
called  Arvicola  ceconomus').  Obs. 

1802  Bingley  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  I.  378  The  migrations  of 
the  Economic  Rats,  are  not  less  extraordinary. 

5.  Pertaining  to  ‘  economy  ’  in  religious  teaching, 
or  to  ‘  economy  of  truth  ’.  Cf.  Economy  6. 

[1815  J.  C.  Hobhouse  Substance  of  some  Letters  (1816)  I. 
11  That  species  of  writing  called  by  Voltaire,  the  oeconomic 
style,  or  an  expedient  falsification  of  facts.J  1851  Robert¬ 
son  Serm.  Ser.  iv.  vi.  (1863)  I.  34  His  economic  manage¬ 
ment  of  Truth.  I  use  this  word  though  it  may  seem  pedantic. 

6.  Pertaining  to  a  dispensation,  or  method  of 
the  Divine  government.  Cf.  Economy  5  b. 

1817  G.  S.  Faber  Eight  Dissertations  (1845)1.  31  Jacob 
gives  to  this  agent  the ..  economic  title  of  The  Angel. 

B.  sb. 

+1.  The  art  or  science  of  managing  a  house  ; 
housekeeping.  Obs. 

4393  Gower  Conf.  III.  141  That  othir  point,  which  to  prac- 
tique  Belongith,  is  economique.  1609  C.  Butler  Fern.  Mon. 

v.  (1623)  K  iv,  As  well  in  Musick  as  Oeconomick  there  must 
sometime  be  Discords. 

2.  pi.  (after  L.  ceconomica ,  Gr.  ra  olKovopuKa). 

+  a.  The  science  or  art  of  managing  a  house¬ 
hold  ;  a  treatise  on  that  subject.  Obs. 

1586  Cogan  Haven  Health  (1636)  16  Aristotle  ..  in  his 
(Economikes  . .  biddeth  us  to  rise  before  day.  a  1619  Fo- 
therby  Atheom.  II.  xiv.  §  2  (1622)  356  Morall  Philosophic  . . 
hath  three  parts  :  Ecclesiastickes,  Oeconomickes,  and  Poli- 
tickes.  [1621  Bk.Discip.  Ch.  Scot.  43  Ethica,  Oeconomica  & 
Politica.  ]  1665  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  xix.  123  The  more  prac¬ 
tical  ones  of  Politicks  and  CEconomicks.  1770  Langhorne 
Pint  arch  { 1879)  II.  586/2  Economics,  so  far  as  they  regard 
only  inanimate  things,  serve  only  the  low  purposes  of  gain  ; 
but  where  they  regard  human  beings  they  rise  higher. 

b.  The  art  of  regulating  income  and  expendi¬ 
ture  ;  also,  pecuniary  position. 

1851  Carlyle  Sterling  1.  iv.  (1872)27  The  family  economics 
getting  yearly  more  propitious  and  flourishing.  Ibid.  11. 

vi.  140  The  Original  Regulations ..  a  very  solid  lucid  piece 
of  economics. 

c.  The  science  relating  to  the  production  and 
distribution  of  material  wealth ;  sometimes  used 
as  equivalent  to  political  economy ,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  with  referent  to  practical  and  specific 
applications.  Sometimes  qualified  by  an  adj.  pre¬ 
fixed,  as  in  Rural  Econoniics.  Also,  the  condition 
of  a  country  with  regard  to  material  prosperity. 

1792  A.  Young  Trav.  France  176  He.  .engaged  to  go  with 
me .  .to  Tour  D’Aigues  to  wait  on  The  baron . .  whose  essays 
are  among  the  most  valuable  on  rural  oeconomics.  1839 


Carlyle  Chartism  iv.  (1858)  17  The  oppression  has  gone 
far  farther  than  into  the  economics  of  Ireland.  1841  4 
Emerson  Ess.  Ser.  1.  vii.  [1876)  18 1  Chemistry,  natural  his¬ 
tory,  and  economics.  1844  Disraeli  Coningsby  m.  iii.  100 
Those  moral  attributes  . .  are  independent  of  economics. 

1863  Mary  Howitt  tr.  F.  Bremer's  Greece  I.  v.  138  The 
improvement  of  Greece  in  economics.  1881  P.  Geddes  in 
Nature  XXIV.  526  Those  sections  . .  were  devoted  to  . . 
physical  economics. 

t  3.  One  who  understands  the  art  of  housekeep¬ 
ing.  Obs. 

1656  Trapp  Comm.  Eph.  i.  10  God  is  the  best  economic; 
his  house  is  exactly  ordered  for  matter  of  good  husbandry. 

+  4.  Eccl.  Hist.  An  administrator  of  the  revenues 
of  a  vacant  benefice  [  =  med.L.  ceconomus ].  Obs. 

1616  N.  Brent  Hist.  Counc.  Trent  (1676)  611  There  being 
a  suit  for  a  benefice,  an  Oiconomick  maybe  created.  Ibid. 
735  The  Episcopal  See  being  void,  the  Chapter  shall  elect 
one  or  two  economicks. 

Economical  (zk^n^rmikal),  a.  Forms :  see 
Economy.  Also  6  oieonomical.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  household  or  its  management ; 
resembling  what  prevails  in  a  household,  arch. 

1579  G.  Harvey  Lett.-bk.  (1884)61  The  other  oeconomical 
matter  you  wotte  of.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad. 
1.  493  Oeconomicall  science,  that  is.  .the  art  of  ruling  a  house 
well.  1612  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  i.  6  Those  priuate  ver- 
tues.  .conceme  his  economicall  administration.  1680  Sir  R. 
Filmer  Patriarcha  ii.  §  2  Adam  had  only  economical 
power,  but  not  political.  1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  1.  iv. 
§  1.  425  (Economical  Convenience  first  determined  the 
Ratio’s  of  Doors,  Windows,  etc. 

b.  Pertaining  to  pecuniary  position. 

1825-45  Carlyle  Schiller  App.  (ed.  2)  270  My  economical 
circumstances  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  travel  much. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  concerned  with,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  material  resources ;  relating  to  political 
economy.  Cf.  Economy  3. 

1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$•  F.  II.  xxxi.  173  The  economical 
writers  of  antiquity  . .  recommend  the  former  method.  1790 
Burke  Fr.  Rev.  117  Commerce  ..  and  manufacture,  the 
gods  of  our  ceconomical  politicians,  are  themselves  perhaps 
but  creatures.  1878  Morley  Condorcet  43  Why  did  not 
France  sink  under  her  economical  disorders? 

b.  =  Economic  2  b. 

1792  A.  Young  Trav.  France  210  He  had  the  direction 
. .  of  the  oeconomical  garden.  1822  Imison^SV.  $  Art  II.  28 
Many  very  important  applications  of  this  principle  have 
been  made  by  Count  Rumford  to  oeconomical  purposes. 
1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits  v.  99  Bakewell  created  . .  breeds 
in  which  every  thing  is  omitted  but  what  is  economical. 

3.  Characterized  by,  or  tending  to  economy ;  of 
persons  ;  saving,  thrifty ;  opposed  to  wasteful.  Cf. 
Economy  4. 

1780  Burke  Sp.  on  (Economical  Reform  17  An  oeconomical 
constitution  is  a  necessary  basis  for  an  oeconomical  ad¬ 
ministration.  .  ig37  Thirlwall  Greece  IV.  xxxii.  228  The 
more  economical  application  of  the  public  revenue.  1851 
Carpenter  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  259  The  use  of  animal  flesh 
. .  as  a  principal  article  of  diet . .  is  very  far  from  being 
economical.  1878  Jevons  Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  89  He  will 
not  work  in  an  economical  way.  1880  L.  Stephen  Pope 
iv.  92  Illustrative  of  his  economical  habits. 

4.  =  Economic  5. 

1833  J-  H.  Newman  Arians  80  Careful  ever  to  maintain 
substantial  truth  in  our  use  of  the  economical  method. 

1864  —  Apol.  386  She  observes  no  half-measures,  no  eco¬ 
nomical  reserve. 

5.  a.  Pertaining  to  a  dispensation;  cf.  Economy  5  b. 
b.  Pertaining  to  an  organization  ;  cf.  Economy  8. 

1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  (1592)  631  The  Trinity,  .doth 
defende  the  Oieonomical  state,  that  is,  the  mistery  of  the 
dispensation.  1646  Burd.  Issacharm  Phenix  (1708)  II.  265 
This  Sanhedrim  is  Christ’s  Vicegerent  in  his  oeconomical 
Kingdom.  1670  Maynwaring  Vita  Sacra  iii.  40  The  Oeco¬ 
nomical  harmony  is  disturbed,  a  1726  W.  Reeve  Serm. 
(1729)  171  When  the  . .  Son  of  God  had  served  the  prophetic 
and  priestly  parts  o£  his  ceconomical  charge.  1817  G.  S. 
Faber  Eight  Dissertations  (1845)  I.  37  The  economical 
office  of  the  Word,  .is  to  declare  the  Father  to  his  creatures. 

Economically  (zk^n^mikali),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ly2.]  In  an  economical  manner. 

1.  With  reference  to,  or  from  the  point  of  view 
of,  economic  science. 

1856  Olmsted  Slave  States  172  The  best  examples  of  the 
application  of  science,  economically  to  agriculture,  can.  .be 
found  in  Virginia.  1868  Rogers  Pol.  Econ.  v.  (ed.  3)  49 
Economically  considered,  the  existence  of  mankind  is  con¬ 
ditioned  by  some  sort  of  saving. 

2.  In  a  thrifty  or  saving,  as  opposed  to  a  waste¬ 
ful,  manner. 

1812  Examiner  28  Sept.  620/1  Those  resources  the  king¬ 
dom  should  economically  apply.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit. 
India  (1845-8)  III.  549  The  object  might  be  attained  .. 
more  economically,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  415/2  Labour 
can  be  more,  .economically  carried  out. 

3.  Theol.  According  to  the  method  or  subject  to 
the  conditions  of  the  divine  economy. 

1696  Lorimer  Goodwin's  Disc.  vii.  71  The  Sin  of  Man  . . 
disabled  the  Law  of  Works  that  it  could  not  give  that 
Eternal  Life  which  after  the  Fall  it  promised  only  oecono- 
mically.  1817G.  S.  Faber  Eight  Dissertations  (1845)  I-36God 
the  Father,  .economically  declares  his  high  behests  through 
the  medium  of  the  Word.  1864  J.  H.  Newman  Apol.  67 
The  system  which  is  of  less  importance  is  economically  or 
sacramentally  connected  with  the  more  momentous  system. 

Economist  (Jk^nomist).  [f.  Gr.  oIkop6/xos 
(see  Economy)  +  -ist.  Cf.  Fr.  I conomiste. ] 

f  1.  One  who  manages  a  household ;  a  house¬ 
keeper.  Obs.  or  arch , 
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1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1.  (1594)  100  A  prudent 
man . .  may  first  become  a  good  oeconomist,  that  is,  a  governor 
&  father  of  a  familie.  c  1645  Howell  Lett.  (1650)  I.  99  Mr. 
Penry.  .will  prove  a  good  husband,  and  a  great  oeconomist. 
1765  Wilkes  Corr.  (1805)  II.  210,  I  am  got  into  lodgings  of 
my  own,  and  will  endeavour  to  be  as  good  an  oeconomist  as 
my  villainous  nature  will  let  mev  1857  Ruskin  Pol.  Econ. 
Art  11  The  perfect  economist  or  mistress  of  a  household. 

2.  A  manager  in  general ;  one  who  attends  to 
the  sparing  and  effective  use  of  anything,  esp.  of 
money.  Const,  of. 

1710  Shaftesb.  Charac.  hi.  §  1.  (1737)  II.  372  O  wise 
Oeconomist.  .whom  all  the  Elements  and  Powers  of  Nature 
serve !  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  64  r  2  He  is  a  good  Oecon¬ 
omist  in  his  extravagance.  1725  Bradley  Fam.  Did.  II. 
s.  v.  Limey  Every  good  Oeconomist  will  purchase  as.  .cheap 
as  he  can.  1824  J.  Johnson  Typogr.  I.  553  He  appears  to 
have  been  but  an  indifferent  oeconomist.  1841  D’Israeli 
Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  47  [He]  was  such  a  rigid  economist  of 
time,  that  every  hour  was  allotted  to  its  separate  work. 

3.  One  who  practises  or  advocates  saving. 

1758  Herald  11.  199  No.  27  He  is  an  oeconomist  in  his  ex- 
pences.  1771  H.  Mackenzie  Man  Feel,  xxxvi.  (1803)  72 
His  aunt  was  an  economist.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II. 
420  An  Italian,  .must  be  a  rigid  economist.  1868  Freeman 
Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  II.  vii.  115  Economists  who  pressed  for 
the  reduction  of  the  public  expenditure. 

4.  A  student  of,  or  writer  upon,  economics  or 
political  economy. 

1804  Earl  Lauderd.  Publ.  Wealth  (1819)  354  To  the 
economists  commerce  ought  to  have  appeared  a  direct  means 
of  increasing  wealth.  1827  Whateley  Logic  (1836)  393  The 
great  defect  of.  .our  own  economists  in  general,  is  the  want 
of  definitions.  1866  Rogers  Agric.  $  Pf'ices  I.  Pref.,  Those 
facts  which  form  the  special  study  of  the  economist. 

b.  More  fully,  Political  Economist. 

1825  Miss  Mitford  in  L’Estrange  Life  II.  x.  197  He 
[Mr.  Monck]  is  a  great  Grecian  and  a  great  political  econo¬ 
mist.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  326  David  Hume 
.  .one  of  the  most  profound  political  economists  of  his  time. 

c.  One  of  the  school  of  ‘  Economistes 5  (who 
flourished)  in  France  in  the  1 8th  c. 

17,76  Adam  Smith  W.  N.  iv.  ix,  A  . .  considerable  sect, 
distinguished  in  the  French  republic  of  letters  by  the  name 
of  ‘The  Economists’.  1869  Buckle  Civilis.  II.  vii.  328 
Soon  after  1755  the  economists  effected  a  schism  between 
the  nation  and  the  government.  1878  Morley  Condorcet 
33  As  a  thinker  he  is  roughly  classed  as  an  Economist. 

Economization  (fkp-’nomiz^i-Jbn) .  [f.  next  + 
-ATioN.]  The  action  or  process  of  economizing 
(force,  material,  etc.). 

1866  Even.  Standard  13  July  3  The  economisation  of  the 
elements  of  electricity.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  26  May  4/5 
A  great  economisation  of  the  commercial  processes. 

Economize  (zkp'nomsiz),  v.  [f.  Gr.  oIkovo/s-os 
(see  Economy)  +  -ize.] 

+  1.  intr.  To  act  as  the  governor  of  a  household. 
1648  Milton  Tenure  Kings  (1650)  41  The  power  . .  to  . . 
ceconomize  in  the  Land  which  God  hath  given  them,  as 
Masters  of  Families  in  their  Houses. 

F  2.  trans.  To  arrange,  constitute,  organize.  Obs. 
1691  Beverley  Thous.  Years  Kingd.  Christ  12  So  shall 
the  Divine  Person  . .  Oeconomize  . .  the  Lustre  of  its  Glory. 
Ibid.  18  The  Throne  of  God  . .  is  so  Oeconomiz’d  as  to  be 
distinct. 

3.  To  use  sparingly ;  to  effect  a  saving  in. 

1820  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk.  1. 122  He  is  calculating  how  he 
shall  economize  time.  1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men  vi.  Napol. 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  371  He  never  economized  his  ammunition 
but.  .rained  a  torrent  of  iron,  .to  annihilate  all  defence. 

b.  To  procure  the  funds  for  anything  by  econ¬ 
omy  or  saving.  Somewhat  rare. 

1849-50  Alison  Hist .  Europe  I.  iii.  §  82.  341  Her., 
charities,  .were  economised  from  her  own  personal  revenue. 

4.  intr.  To  practise  economy ;  to  spend  money 
more  sparingly  than  before. 

1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  219  ([Economising  on  prin¬ 
ciples  of  justice  and  mercy.  1843  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett. 
xl.  (1883)  I.  217  Light  is  one  of  the  things  I  do  not  like  to 
economise  in.  1845  McCulloch  Taxation  1.  iii.  (1852)  95 
When  wages  fall,  .the  poor.. are  obliged  to  economise. 

5.  trans.  To  turn  to  account,  turn  to  the  best 
account ;  to  apply  to  industrial  purposes. 

1832  Ht.  Martineau  Life  in  Wilds  ix.  117  It  must  be 
for  man’s  advantage  to  economize  this  power.  1857  Ruskin 
Pol.  Econ.  Art  i.  (1868)  6  How  this  labour  may  . .  be  . . 
economized,  so  as  to  produce  the  richest  results.  1863 
A.  Ramsay  Phys.  Geol.  (1878)  606  Who  knows,  .what  motive 
powers  may  . .  be  economised  other  than  those  that  result 
from  the  direct  application  of  heat.  1872  Yeats  Techn. 
Hist.  Comm.  366  [Machinery’s]  object  is  to  economise  force 
supplied  from  without. 

Hence  Economized  ppl.  a. 

1875  Whitney  Life  Lang.  vi.  106  These  are  already 
economized  alterations  of  something  still  more  primitive. 

Economizer  (zk^nomabzai).  [f.  prec.  +  -er1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  economizes. 

1.  One  who  makes  money  go  a  long  way ;  one 
who  effects  saving  in  expenditure. 

1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  (1867)  281  Sarah  is  as  good  an 
economiser  as  any  going.  1886  Pall  Mall  Budget  7  Jan. 
4/2  He  was  a  most  rigid  economizer  who  spent  a  halfpenny 
in  tar,  but  when  the  ship  foundered  his  economy  was  not 
much  appreciated  even  by  himself. 

2.  One  who  practises  *  economy  of  truth  \ 

1874  Morley  Compromise  (1886  >  86  The  modern  econo¬ 
miser  keeps  back  his  opinions  or  dissembles  the  grounds  of 
them. 

3.  Aleck.  An  appliance  of  any  kind  intended  to 
effect  a  saving,  esp.  of  heat  or  fuel.  Also  attrib. 

x8. .  Chambers'  Ettcycl.  s.v.  Caloric  Engine ,  [Economy  of 


fuel]  is  effected  by  a  ‘  regenerator,*  or  more  properly, 
‘  economizer’.  1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  64/2  Fire  Econo¬ 
miser  for  ordinary  grates..  1885  Manch.  Exam.  3  Jan. 
85/1  A  boiler  in  the  economiser  house  exploded. 

Economizing  ^/k^nomorzig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ING1.]  The  action  or  process  :  a.  of  turn¬ 
ing  to  account  for  industrial  purposes ;  b.  of 
using  with  reserve  and  to  the  best  effect. 

1879  Cassells  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  214/2  The  appliances 
for  the  economising  of  water.  1881  Athenaeum  17  Sept. 
364/2  .Work.,  which  a  slight  economizing  of  his  boundless 
materials  might,  .expedite. 

Economy  (/k^'nomi).  Forms:  6  econ-,  yco- 
nomie,  7  ceconomie,  (7,  8  aeconomy),  7-9  ceco- 
nomy,  7-  economy,  [ad.  L.  ceconomia ,  ad.  Gr. 
olrcovofua ,  f.  olkot/6/j.os  one  who  manages  a  house¬ 
hold  (usu.  spec,  a  steward),  f.  oTko-s  house  +  -vojaos, 
f.  ve/iea/  to  manage,  control.  The  Gr.  oIkovo^los 
was  adopted  in  classical  Lat.  as  atconomus,  but 
seems  to  have  been  re-introduced  into  med.L.  from 
contemporary  Gr.  (in  an  ecclesiastical  sense)  with 
the  phonetic  spelling  yconomus ,  whence  the  early 
Fr.  and  Eng.  yconomie  as  forms  of  this  word. 

In  Christian  Latin  the  accepted  transl.  of  ocfcovo/xta  was 
dispensatio  (cf.  L.  dispensator  =  Gr.  oikovoiaos  steward) ; 
hence  in  certain  Theol.  senses  economy  and  dispensation 
are  used  convertibly.] 

I.  Management  of  a  house ;  management  gene¬ 
rally. 

+ 1.  The  art  or  science  of  managing  a  household, 
esp.  with  regard  to  household  expenses.  Obs.  exc. 
in  phrase  Domestic  economy. 

c  1530  Pol.  Rel.  <5-  L.  Poems  (1866)  29  The  Doctrynal 
Princyplis  and  Proverbys  Yconomie,  or  Howsolde  keepyng. 
J1580  North  Plutarch  303  A  part  whereof  is  Oecono- 
mia,  commonly  called  House-rule.]  1673  Marvell  Reh. 
Transp .  II.  255  You  have  contrary  to.  .good  ceconomy  made 
a  snow-house  in  your  upper  Roome. 

b.  The  manner  in  which  a  household,  or  a 
person’s  private  expenditure,  is  ordered,  arch. 

1710  Steele  Tatler  No.  50  P  3  His  Equipage  and  Oeco- 
nomy  had  something  in  them,  .sumptuous,  *21723  MrS. 
Centlivre  Artifice  iv.  (D.)  He  ought  to  be  very  rich, 
whose  oeconomy  is  so  profuse.  1727  Pope  Th.  Var.  Subj. 
in  Swift’s  Wks.  1755  II.  1.  229  Three  great  ministers,  who 
could  exactly  compute,  .the  accompts  of  a  kingdom,  but 
were  wholly  ignorant  of  their  own  oeconomy.  1788  Priest¬ 
ley  Led.  Hist.  v.  xlix.  372  Impertinence  . .  to  watch  over 
the  oeconomy  of  private  people.  1825-45  Carlyle  Schiller 
11.  (ed.  2)  70  If  you  could  find  me  any  person  that  would 
undertake  my  small  economy. 

+  e.  concr.  A  society  ordered  after  the  manner 
of  a  family.  Obs. 

1751  Wesley  Wks.  (1872)  II.  249  At  Holbeck  we.  .had  an 
economy  of  young  men. 

+  d.  The  rules  which  control  a  person’s  mode  of 
living ;  regimen,  diet.  Obs.  rare. 

1735  Barber  in  Swift's  Lett.  (1768)  IV.  85  The  oeconomy 
you  are  under  must  necessarily  preserve  your  life  many 
years. 

2.  In  a  wider  sense  :  The  administration  of  the 
concerns  and  resources  of  any  community  or  es¬ 
tablishment  with  a  view  to  orderly  conduct  and 
productiveness ;  the  art  or  science  of  such  admin¬ 
istration.  Frequently  specialized  by  the  use  of 
adjectives,  as  Domestic,  Navaly  Rural ,  etc.  So 
+  Charitable  Economy  [in  Fr.  economic  charitable ]  : 
the  management  of  charitable  institutions. 

1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxiii.  124  Special  Administration 
..at  home,  for  the  Oeconomy  of  a  Common-wealth.  1691 
T.  H[ale],  Acc.  New  Invent.  117  Of  Naval  Oeconomy  or 
Husbandry.  1730  A.  Gordon  Majfeis  Amphith.  344 
’Twould  have  been  bad  Oeconomy  to  make  such  an  use  of 
them  [Cushions].  1772  Pennant  Tours  Scotl.  (1774)  194 
Rural  aeconomy  is  but  at  a  low  ebb  here.  1778  Robertson 
Hist.  Amer.  I.  iv.  320  The  functions  in  domestic  oeconomy 
are  many,  which  fall  to  the  share  of  women.  1801  Mrs. 
Trimmer  (title),  Oeconomy  of  Charity,  or  an  address  to 
Ladies  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  charitable  institu¬ 
tions.  1863  P.  Barry  (title).  Dockyard  Economy  and  N aval 
Power.  1866  Rogers  Agric.  <$*  Prices  I.  xix.  455  Articles. . 
employed  in  the.  .economy  of  agricultural  operations. 

b.  esp.  Management  of  money,  or  of  the  finances. 

1741  Betterton  in  Oldys  Eng.  Stage  II.  7  It  was  not  the 
only  erroneous  Instance  of  his  Oeconomy.  1796  Burke  Let. 
Noble  Ld.  Wks.  VIII.  23  A  system  of  ceconomy  which 
would  make  a  random  expence,  .not  easily  practicable. 

3.  Political  Economy  [transl.  Fr.  economic  poli- 
tique ]  :  originally  the  art  or  practical  science  of 
managing  the  resources  of  a  nation  so  as  to  increase 
its  material  prosperity ;  in  more  recent  use,  the 
theoretical  science  dealing  with  the  laws  that  regu¬ 
late  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth. 

1767  Sir  J.  Stewart  {titled.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles 
of  Political  Economy.  1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N.  iv.  Introd. 
II.  3  Political  ceconomy.  .proposes two  distinct  objects.. to 
provide  a  plentiful  revenue  or  subsistence  for  the  people  . . 
and . .  to  supply  the  state . .  with  a  revenue  sufficient  for  the 
publick  services.  1825  McCulloch  Pol.  Econ.  1.  §  1. 1  Poli¬ 
tical  Economy  is  the  science  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  those  articles 
or  products  which  have  exchangeable  value,  and  are  either 
necessary,  useful,  or  agreeable  to  man.  *11830  Sir  J.  Sin¬ 
clair  Corr.  (1831)  II.  i2£  The  French  have  long  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  by  their  knowledge  of  political  economy. 
1868  Rogers  Pol.  Econ.  i.  (ed.  3)  2  The  subject  of  a  treatise  on 
political  economy  is,  the  services  which  men  render  to  each 
other ;  but  those  services  only  on  which  a  price  can  be  put. 


4.  Careful  management  of  resources,  so  as  to 
make  them  go  as  far  as  possible. 

a.  with  reference  to  money  and  material  wealth  : 
Frugality,  thrift,  saving.  Sometimes  euphemis¬ 
tically  for :  Parsimony,  niggardliness. 

1670  Cotton  Espernon  1.  11.  62  Men  have.,  been  very 
liberal  in  their  censure  of  the  Duke’s  Oeconomy.  a  1674 
Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  x.  (1704)  III.  88  Nor  was  this 
Oeconomy  well  liked  even  in  France.  1762-71  H.  Walpole 
Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  162  The  luxury  of  Britain 
did  not  teach  him  [Holbein]  more  oeconomy  than  he  had 
practised  in  his  own  country..  1770  Jas.  Harris  in  Priv.  Lett. 
1st  Ld.  Malmesbury  I.  196  There  can  be  no  independence 
without  economy.  1863  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  VII.  5  The 
economy  with  which  [Q.]  Mary  had  commenced  her  reign 
had  been  sacrificed  to  superstition. 

b.  concr.  An  instance  or  a  means  of  saving  or 
thrift ;  a  saving. 

1788  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  II.  389  The  suppression 
of  the  packets  is  one  of  the  economies  in  contemplation. 
1868  Rogers  Pol.  Econ.  xiii.  (1876)  10  Improved  breeds  of 
horses,  cattle  . .  are  really  economies.  1876  Times  4  Oct., 
[The  Railway  Company]  has  only  been  saved  from  utter 
bankruptcy  by  economies. 

C.  with  reference  to  immaterial  things,  as  time, 
personal  ability,  labour,  etc. 

1862  Darwin  Fertil.  Orchids  vi.  275  The  economy  shown 
by  nature  in  her  resources  is  striking.  187s  Hamerton  Intcll. 
Life  iii.  vii.  107  To  read  a  language  that  has  been  very  im¬ 
perfectly  mastered  is  felt  to  be  a  bad  economy  of  time. 

II.  5.  Theol.  The  method  of  the  divine  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world,  or  of  a  specific  department  or 
portion  of  that  government. 

t66o  Jer.  Taylor  Worthy  Commun.  i.  §  1.  28  All  this  is 
the  method  and  Oeconomy  of  heaven.  1725  tr.  Dupin's 
Eccl.  Hist.  I.  v.  127  The  whole  Oeconomy  of  our  Salvation 
might  be  the  better  represented.  1814  Chalmers  Evid.  Chr. 
Revel,  i.  15  That  particular  scheme  of  the  divine  economy 
which  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  New  Testament.  1879  Farrar 
St.  Paitl  II.  226  The  true  theological  position  of  the  Law — 
its  true  position,  that  is,  in  the  Divine  ceconomy  of  salvation. 

b.  esp.  A  ‘  dispensation  ’,  a  method  or  system  of 
the  divine  government  suited  to  the  needs  of  a 
particular  nation  or  period  of  time,  as  the  Mosaic , 
Jewish,  Christian  economy. 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  516  Apol.,  Tending  to  the 
greater  ornament  and  completeness  of  the  Christian  Oeco¬ 
nomy.  1698  Norris  Prad.  Disc.  (1707)  IV.  256  The  Oeco¬ 
nomy  of  Faith  should  go  before  that  of  Vision.  1710 
Prideaux  Orig.  Tithes  ii.  58  The  Mosaical  Oeconomy. 
1841  Myers  Cath.  Th.  iii.  §  4.  13  This  Egyptian  influence 
in  the  Mosaic  Economy  has  been  largely  over-rated.  1862 
Goulburn  Pers.  Relig.  97  The  Economy  of  Grace.  1871 
Macduff  Mem.  Patmos  viii.  100  The  twofold  song  descrip¬ 
tive  of  both  economies. 

III.  6.  a.  Theol.  [after  Gr.  oucovofia  in  the  late 
sense  ‘  politic  -administration  ’.]  The  judicious 
handling  of  doctrine,  i.e.  the  presentation  of  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  suit  the  needs  or  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  prejudices  of  the  persons  addressed, 
b.  This  sense  has  been  (by  misapprehension  or 
word-play)  often  treated  as  an  application  of  4. 
Hence  the  phrase  economy  (as  if  ‘  cautious  or 
sparing  use  ’)  of  truth. 

Newman’s  history  of  the  Arians  (1833)  contained  a  section 
on  the  use  of  ‘  the  Economy’  by  the  Fathers.  The  word 
was  eagerly  caught  up  by  popular  writers  and  used  con¬ 
temptuously,  as  if  it  were  a  euphemistic  name  for  dishonest 
evasion ;  in  this  sense  it  is  still  freq.  met  with.  The  sense 
of  oixovoiria  to  which  Newman  referred  occurs  freq.  in 
Chrysostom  and  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  e.g.  the  former,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  words  ‘vain  deceit’  (Col.  ii.  8)  says  that 
some  deceits  are  good,  e.g.  that  practised  by  Jacob,  which 
was  ovk  airarr)  aAA’  oikovoixlo.  not  a  fraud  but  an  ‘  economy  ’. 
The  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  word  occurs  in  Fr.  writers  of 
the  17th  and  18th  c.,  and  was  ridiculed  by  Voltaire ;  hence 
the  appearance  of  b  so  early  as  1796.  See  also  Economic  a.  5. 

a.  1833  J.  H.  Newman  Arians  i.  §  3  (1876)  65  The 
Economy  is  certainly  sanctioned  by  St.  Paul  in  his  own 
conduct.  To  the  Jews  he  became  as  a  Jew,  etc.  1841 
—  Tracts  for  Times  xc.  (ed.  4)  83  What  was  an  economy  in 
the  reformers,  is  a  protection  to  us.  1885  E.  S.  Ffoulkes 
Prim.  Consecration,  iv.  93  Whether  S.  Cyril  pushed  his 
economy — or,  as  it  would  now  be  called,  his  diplomacy — 
too  far. 

b.  1796  Burke  Regie.  Peace  i.  Wks.  VIII.  208  Falsehood 
and  delusion  are  allowed  in  no  case  whatever.  But.  .there 
is  an  oeconomy  of  truth ..  a  sort  of  temperance,  by  which  a 
man  speaks  truth  with  reason  that  he  may  continue  to  speak 
it  the  longer.  Mod.  ‘  I  do  not  impute  falsehood,  to  the 
Government,  but  I  think  there  has  been  considerable 
economy  of  truth  ’. 

IV.  Organization,  like  that  of  a  household. 

7.  The  structure,  arrangement,  or  proportion  of 
parts,  of  any  product  of  human  design. 

f  a.  spec,  of  a  poem,  play,  etc.  [Immediately 
from  Gr.  and  Lat.]  Obs. 

1671  Milton  Samson  Introd.,  Such  ceconomy  or  dis¬ 
position  of  the  fable  as  may  stand  best  with  . .  decorum. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Past.  Pref.  (1721)  I.  91  In  this  . .  CEco- 
nomy  of  a  Poem,  Virgil  much  excells  Theocritus. 

b.  gen. 

1734  Watts  Relig.  Juv.  (1789)  217  An  odd  sort  of  elegance 
in  the  oeconomy  of  her  table.  1730  A.  Gordon  MaffeCs 
Amphith.  31 1  The  Crossings  of  Stairs  ..  would  confound 
the  Oeconomy  of  the  Building.  1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic. 
(1779I  II.  xxxvii.  21  The  ceconomy  of  the  table  was  recom¬ 
posed.  1756  Colman  &  Thornton  Connoisseur  No.  103 
That  the  oeconomy  of  the  beaufait .  .may  not  be  disarranged. 

8.  In  wider  sense  :  The  organization,  internal 
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ECSTATIC. 


ECONTRAEY. 

constitution,  apportionment  of  functions,  of  any 
complex  unity. 

f  a.  of  the  Trinity.  Obs . 

1592  tr.  Junius  on  Rev.  iv.  2  According  to  the  ceconomie 
or  dispensation  thereof  [of  the  divine  essence].  1660  Jer. 
Taylor  Worthy  Comtnun.  i.  §  3.  46  For  now  we  are  to  con¬ 
sider  how  his  natural  body  enters  into  this  ceconomy  and 
dispensation.  1720  Waterland  Eight  Semi .  268  This 
Order  and  Oeconomy,  observable  in  the  Persons  of  the 
Sacred  Trinity. 

b.  of  an  individual  body  or  mind.  Sometimes 
concr.  (like  ‘system’)  for  the  body  as  an  organized 
whole. 

1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  P/tys.  Mech.  (1682)  176  The  whole 
Oeconomy  of  the  body,  a  1704  T.  Brown  Praise  of  Pov. 
Wks.  1730  I.  95  The  whole  oeconomy  of  their  brain  is  cor¬ 
rupted.  1752  Hume  Ess.  <y  Treat.  (1777)  I.  192  With  regard 
to  the  ceconomy  of  the  mind,  .all  vice  is  indeed  pernicious. 
1880  J.  W.  Legg  Bile  193  An  effort  of  the  ceconomy  to  eject 
the  poison. 

c.  of  the  material  creation  or  its  subdivisions, 
as  in  phrases,  animal ,  vegetable  economy ,  economy 
of  nature. 

1658  R.  White  tr.  Digby's  Po^ud.  Symp.  (1660)  53  Within 
the  course  and  oeconomy  of  nature.  1710  Shaftesb.  Charac. 
11.  §  1  (1737)  II.  1.  19  An  Animal-Order  or  Oeconomy, 
according  to  which  the  Animal  Affairs  are  regulated  and 
dispos’d.  1794  Martyn  Rousseau’s  Bot.  Introd.  2  They., 
had  no  idea  . .  of  the  vegetable  oeconomy.  1813  Sir  H. 
Davy  Agric.  Chein.  v.  (1814)  209  Water  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  economy  of  vegetation.  1825  Waterton  Wand. 
S.  Amer.  11.  ii.  174  We  will  retire  to  its  forests  to  collect  and 
examine  the  economy  of  its  most  rare  and  beautiful  birds. 

d.  of  human  society  as  a  whole,  or  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  community. 

1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  (1682)  16  Nor  will  [heads 
that  are  disposed  unto  schism]  be  ever  confined  unto  the 
order  or  ceconomy  of  one  body.  1651  Hobbes  Govt,  Soc. 
y.  §  2.  75  In  old  time  there  was  a  manner  of  living,  and  as 
it  were  a  certain  ceconomy.  .living  by  Rapine.  1712  Sped. 
No.  404  P  1  In  the  Dispositions  of  Society,  the  civil 
CEconomy  is  formed  in  a  chain  as  well  as  the  natural.  1815 
Dk.  York  Let.  in  Gurw.  Disp.  Wellington  X.  4  Your. .  at¬ 
tention  must.,  be  directed  to. .  the  interior  economy  of  the 
different  corps.  1879  Cassell’s  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  67/2  This 
real  value  in  the  economy  of  society  is  not  disparaged. 

t  Econtrary,  adv.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  e  con- 
trario  in  same  sense.]  Contrariwise,  vice  versa. 

1512  Ad  4  Hen.  VI I  J  xix.  §  11  That  no  persone  that  ys 
rated  for  landesf.be  sette  or  taxed  for  his  goode  and  catelles 
moveables  neythere  econtrary. 

+  Econverse,  adv.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  e  con- 
verso  of  same  meaning.]  Conversely. 

1547  Boorde  Brev .  Health  ccviii.  71b,  That  reason  may 
knowe  the  truth  from  the  falshod  and  so  econverse. 

||  Ecossaise.  [F.  Ecossaise  fern.  adj.  ‘Scotch’. 
Cf.  Schottische.]  (See  quot.) 

1863  E.  Pauer  Programme  27  Apr.,  A  lively  dance  tune 
in  2/4  time.  In  older  music  the  Ecossaise  was  in  3/4  slow 
time,  and  was  sometimes  used  for  the  Andante. 

Ecostate  (ilqrst/t),  a.  [f.  E-  pref.  3  +  L.  costa 
rib  +  -ate.]  (See  quot.) 

1866  Treas.  Bot..  Ecostate ,  not  having  a  central  or 
strongly-marked  rib  or  costa. 

II  Ecoute  («k ut).  Mil.  [F.  ecoute  (f.  icouter  to 
listen)  an  excavation,  in  which  a  miner  can  listen 
for  the  working  of  the  enemy’s  miners.]  (See  quot.) 

1815  Hutton  Phil,  fy  Math.  Diet.  I.  282  Catacoustics,  .. 
are  ecoutes  or  small  galleries ..  in  front  of  the  glacis  of  a 
fortified  place,  all  of  which  communicate  with  a  gallery  that 
is  carried  parallel  to  the  covert-way. 

II  Ecphasis.  [Gr.  clonus  declaration,  f.  stem 
either  of  (Ktpa'iveiv  to  show  forth,  or  of  kictpdvai  to 
tell  forth.  Cf.  Ecphrasis.  (See  quot.) 

1706  Phillips,  Ecphasis  (in  Rhet.)  a  plain  declaration  or 
interpretation  of  a  thing.  177s  in  Ash  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

II  Ecphonema  (ekfonrma).  Rhet.  [Gr.  kiccpuj- 
vr/na,  f.  (K(paivt- civ  to  cry  out.]  (See  quot.) 

1736-1800  Bailey,  Ecphonema.  a  rhetorical  figure,  a 
breaking  out  of  the  voice,  with  some  interjectional  particle. 
1775  in  Ash  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

II  Ecphone’sis.  Also  6  eephonisis.  Rhet. 
[Gr.  kic<p<hvT](Tis,  f.  as  prec.]  Exclamation,  an  ex¬ 
clamatory  phrase. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  (Arb.)  221  Eephonisis,  the 
figure  of  exclamation,  .it  vtters  our  mindebyall  such  words 
as  do  shew  any  extreme  passion.  1642  John  Eaton  Honey - 
combe  of  free  Justif.  318  The  Ecphonesis  or  acclamation  of 
Chrysostome  upon  this  plea.  1711  J.  Greenwood  Eng. 
Gram.  226  Ecphonesis,  Admiration  or  Wonder  and  Exclam¬ 
ation  . .  is  marked  thus  (!'.  1715  in  Kersey.  1721-1800  in 

Bailey.  1775  in  Ash  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

II  Ecphora  (e-kfdra).  Archit.  [Gr.  t/c<popa,  f. 
tictpept iv,  f.  f k  out  +  <pepeiv  to  bear.]  (See  quot.) 

1715  Kersey,  Ecphora ,  a  jutting  or  bearing  out  in  a 
building.  1736  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash.  1842-76  Gwilt 
Archit.  Gloss,  Ecphora,  a  word  used  by  Vitruvius  to 
signify  the  projecture  of  a  member  or  moulding  of  a  column. 

#  t  Ecphractic,  a.  Med.  Obs.  [ad.  late  Gr. 
eicippaKTifcos,  f.  (ppa(T(T€iv  to  remove  obstructions.] 
Adapted  to  clear  away  obstructions ;  aperient, 
deobstruent.  Also  as  quasi  -  sb.  Hence  fEc- 
phra  ctical  a.,  of  same  meaning. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou’s  Disp.  30  Must  be  dissolved  by 
a  . .  cutting  Ecphracticke.  Ibid.  124  Ecphractical,  as  it 
were  purging  fractures.  1665  G.  Harvey  Advice  agst. 
Plague  16  It  is  of  great  concernment .  .  to  procure  thebloud 
and  spirits  a  free  course .  .  by  sutable  purges  and  Ecphrac- 
tick  Medicines.  1775  Ash,  Ecphractic ,  attenuating,  dis* 


solving  tough  humours.  1883  Syd.  Soc .  Lex.,  Ecphractic , 
aperient,  also  the  same  as  deobstruent. 

II  Ecphrasis  (e-kfrasis).  [Gr.  buppaois,  f.  cic- 
(ppafriv,  f.  iv  out  +  <ppd£uv  to  speak.]  (See  quot.) 

1715  Kersey,  Ecphrasis  (in  Rhet.)  a  plain  declaration 
or  interpretation  of  a  thing.  1814  Edin.  Rev.  XXIV.  65 
The  same  florid  effeminacies  of  style.  .  in  . .  an  ecphrasis  of 
Libanius,  are  harmless. 

II  Ecraseur  '/krazor).  Surg.  [F.  ecraseur 
crusher,  f.  I eraser  to  crush.]  A  blunt  chain-saw, 
tightened  by  a  screw  or  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  for 
removing  piles,  polypi,  etc.  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) 

1859  Dubl.  Hasp.  Gas.  15  Jan.,  On  the  use  of  the  Ecraseur 
in  the  operation  for  Anal  Fistula. 

'1  Ecrhythmous  (ekri-Jjmss).  [f.  Gr.  ’Lcpvdpos 
out  of  tune,  f.  Ik  out  +  pvOpos  rhythm  ;  see  -OUS.] 

[1715  Kersey,  Ecrhythinus ,  a  Pulse  that  observes  no 
Method.]  1883  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Ecrhythmous ,  old  term 
applied  by  Galen  to  the  pulse,  and  meaning  irregular  or  un¬ 
rhythmical. 

II  Ecroulement.  [Fr.]  The  fall  of  a  mass  of 
rock,  a  building,  etc.  Used  fig.  ;  also  spec,  in  Geol. 

1820  H.  Matthews  Diary  of  an  Invalid  (1835)  288  Na¬ 
poleon  has  so  catamaranned  the  foundations,  that  more 
than  one  ecroulement  has  already  taken  place.  1839  Mur¬ 
chison  Silurian  System  1.  xiii.  163  The  great  ecroulement 
of  rocks  round  Daren.  Ibid.  1.  xxxii.  435,  I  found  the  phe¬ 
nomena  to  be  similar  to  many  ecroulemens  of  Alpine  tracts. 

||  Ecru  (ekrii),  a.  [F.  ecru  raw,  unbleached.] 
The  name  of  a  colour ;  the  colour  of  unbleached 
linen.  Also  quasi-iA 

1869  Latest  News  5  Sept.  7  White  ecru  or  maize  are  the 
shades  preferred.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Sept.  9/1  The  brides¬ 
maids  . .  wore  dresses  of  pink  satin  and  ecru  muslin. 

Ecsta  siate,  v.  rare.  [f.  Ecstasy  + -ate.  Cf. 
F.  exlasieri]  trans.  =Ecstacize. 

1823  New  Month,  Mag.  VIII.  278  The  singer ..  may 
extasiate  his  audience. 

Ecstasied  (e-kstasid),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Ecstasy  v. 
+  -ED.]  a.  Exalted  in  contemplation,  b.  En¬ 
raptured. 

1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  11.  iv,  Seraphims  and  the 
most  ecstasied  order  of  intelligence.  1661  K.  W.  Conf 
Charac.  (i860)  To  Rdr.  9  Those.,  whose  extasied  souls 
ravished  with  joy  of  his  condigne  punishment,  by  excesse 
of  exalted  spirits  did  themselves  injuries.  1787  tr.  Klop- 
stock’s  Messiah  in.  115  Thus  ecstasied,  sang  the  youthful 
spirits  of  Heaven. 

II  Ecstasis  (e’kstasis).  Also  7  extasis.  [mod. 
L.,  a.  Gr.  eWrcuny ;  see  Ecstasy.] 

=  Ecstasy  sb.  2,  3. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  11.  v.  1.  v.  (1651)  392  Another. . 
like  in  effect  to  Opium,  Which  puts  them . .  into  a  kinde  of 
Extasis.  1656  Ridgley  Prad.  Physick  109  Ecstasis  is 
either  true,  as  when  the  mind  is  drawn  away  to  contemplate 
heavenly  things,  or  etc.  1874  H.  Reynolds  John  Bapt.  iii. 
§  3.  201  Vision,  dream,  trance,  ecstasis,  were  common  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  prophets. 

Ecstasize  (evkstasaiz),  v.  [f.  Ecstas-y  +  -ize. 
Cf.  Ecstacy  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  throw  into  an  ecstasy  or  transport 
of  rapturous  feeling  ;  to  give  pleasurable  excite¬ 
ment  to.  Also  refl. 

1835  New  Month.  Mag.  XLV.  469  The  auditors  were 
delighted,  enraptured,  ecstacized.  1853  Miss  Sheppard 
Ch.  Auchester  I.  54,  I  should  have  ecstasised  myself  ill. 
1879  G.  Macdonald SirGibbie  III.  xvi.  251  Read  passages 
from  Byron,  .ecstasizing  the  lawyer’s  lady. 

2.  intr.  To  ‘go  into  ecstasies’. 

1854  T.  Gwynne  Nanette  (1864)  18  The  merry  old  woman 
was  ecstasizing  over  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  . .  fish. 

Ecstasy  (e'kstasi).  Forms :  4-5  exstasie, 
-eye,  6-9  extasie,  -y,  ecstacy,  exstaey,  -ie,  6-8 
exstasy,  6  extascie,  7  extase,  ees-,  estasie,  8,  9 
ectasy,  ecstasie,  7-9  extacy,  6-  ecstasy.  See  also 
Ecstasis.  [a.  OF.  extasie ,  (after  words  in  -sie,  ad. 
L.  -sia)  f.  med.L.  extasis ,  a.  Gr.  eWrcKm,  f.  l/rcra- 
stem  of  l£i(jTavai  to  put  out  of  place  (in  phrase 
k^iOTavai  (pptvwv  ‘to  drive  a  person  out  of  his 
wits’),  f.  kfc  out  +  IcrTavai  to  place.  The  mod. 
Eng.  spelling  shows  direct  recourse  to  Gr.  The 
Fr.  extase  is  ad.  med.L.  or  Gr. 

The  classical  senses  of  exo-rao-t?  are  ‘  insanity  ’  and  ‘  be¬ 
wilderment  ’ ;  but  in  late  Gr.  the  etymological  meaning  re¬ 
ceived  another  application,  viz.,  ‘withdrawal  of  the  soul 
from  the  body,  mystic  or  prophetic  trance  ’ ;  hence  in  later 
medical  writers  the  word  is  used  for  trance,  etc.,  generally. 
Both  the  classical  and  post-classical  senses  came  into  the 
mod.  langs.,  and  in  the  present  fig.  uses  they  seem  to  be 
blended.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  ‘  beside  oneself’,  thrown 
into  a  frenzy  or  a  stupor,  with  anxiety,  astonish¬ 
ment,  fear,  or  passion. 

1382  Wyclif  Ads  iii.  10  Thei  weren  fulfillid  with  won- 
dryng,  and  exstasie,  that  is,  leesyng  of  mynde  of  resoun 
and  lettyng  of  tunge.  ?  <11400  Chester  PI.  11.  (1847)  113 
I  knowe.  .That  you  be  in  greate  exstacye.  1592  Marlowe 
Jew  Malta  1.  ii.  217  Our  words  will  but  increase  his 
ecstasy.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  in.  ii.  19  To  lye  In  restlesse 
extasie.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  201  With  a  great 
and  sudden  Army  he  entered . .  In  which  extasie  the  English 
Factours  fled  to  Bantam.  1834  Disraeli  Rev.  Epick  1.  ii, 
The  crouching  beasts  Cling  to  the  earth  in  pallid  ecstasy. 

2.  Pathol,  f  a.  By  early  writers  applied  vaguely, 
or  with  conflicting  attempts  at  precise  definition, 
to  all  morbid  states  characterized  by  unconscious¬ 
ness,  as  swoon,  trance,  catalepsy,  etc. 


1598  Marston  Pygmal.  v.  124  Beames  . .  shoote  from  out 
the  fairenes  of  her  eye  :  At  which  he  stands  as  in  an  extasie. 
1600  Holland  Livy  xliiii.  xv.  179  The  principall  person  of 
the  embassage  . .  fell  downe  flat  before  them  in  a  swoune 
and  extasie.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  iv.  i.  80,  I  . .  layd  good 
scuses  vpon  your  extasie  [ Stage  direction  to  line  40  :  Falls 
into  a  trance].  1647  Clarendon  Hist .  Rcb.  iii.  (1702)  I.  160 
The  Ministers  of  the  State,  .like  men  in  an  Extasy.  .had  no 
Speech  or  Motion. 

b.  In  modern  scientific  use.  (See  quot.) 

1866  A.  Flint  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  840  Ecstasy.  In  this 
condition,  the  mind,  absorbed  in  a  dominant  idea,  becomes 
insensible  to  surrounding  objects.  1882  Quain  Did.  Med., 
s.  v.  The  term  ecstasy  has  been  applied  to  certain  morbid 
states  of  the  nervous  system,  in  which  the  attention  is  oc¬ 
cupied  exclusively  by  one  idea,  and  the  cerebral  control  is 
in  part  withdrawn  from  the  lower  cerebral  and  certain  reflex 
functions.  These  latter  centres  may  be  in  a  condition  of 
inertia,  or  of  insubordinate  activity,  presenting  various  dis¬ 
ordered  phenomena,  for  the  most  part  motor. 

3.  a.  Used  by  mystical  writers  as  the  technical 
name  for  the  state  of  nature  in  which  the  body 
was  supposed  to  become  incapable  of  sensation, 
while  the  soul  was  engaged  in  the  contemplation 
of  divine  things.  Now  only  Hist,  or  allusive.  . 

a  1652  J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc.  iv.  107  In  such  sober  kind 
of  ecstacies  did  Plotinus  find  his  own  soul  separated  from 
his  body.  1656  H.  More  Antid.  Ath.  iii.  ix.  (1712)  171 
The  Emigration  of  humane  Souls  from  the  bodie  by  Ec¬ 
stasy.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  11.  xix.  (1695)  119  Whether 
that  which  we  call  Extasie,  be  not  dreaming  with  the 
Eyes  open,  I  leave  to  be  examined.  1696  Aubrey  Misc. 
(1721)  181/2  Things  seen  in  an  Extacy  are  more  certain 
than  those  we  behold  in  dreams.  1842  Emerson  Transcend. 
Wks.  1875  II.  282  He  [the  Transcendentalist]  believes  in 
inspiration  and  in  ecstasy.  1856  R.  Vaughan  Mystics  (i860) 
I.  in.  ii.  65  Ecstasy  ..  is  the  liberation  of  your  mind  from 
its  finite  consciousness.  1879  Lefevre  Philos,  i.  29  The 
Chaldaeans  and  the  Semites  let  loose  on  the  West  these 
wanton  rites,  the  intoxication  of  the  senses,  and  by  a  natural 
transposition,  mystic  ecstasy. 

b.  The  state  of  trance  supposed  to  be  a  con¬ 
comitant  of  prophetic  inspiration  ;  hence,  Poetic 
frenzy  or  rapture.  Now  with  some  notion  of  4. 

1670  Milton  Hist.  Eng.  11.  Wks.  (1851)  59  Certaine 
women  in  a  kind  of  ecstasie  foretold  of  calamities  to  come. 
1682  Burnet  Rights  Princes  iv.  125  Eucherius,  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  .being  in  an  Extasy,  saw  him  in  Hell.  1751  Gray 
Elegy  xii,  Hands  . .  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre.  1755 
—  Progr.  Poesy  (R.),  He  that  rode  sublime  Upon  the 
seraph  wings  of  ecstacy.  1813  Scott  Trierm.  iii.  xxxv, 
He  leant  upon  a  harp,  in  mood  Of  minstrel  ecstasy. 

4.  An  exalted  state  of  feeling  which  engrosses 
the  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  thought ;  rapture, 
transport.  Now  chiefly,  Intense  or  rapturous  de¬ 
light  :  the  expressions  ecstasy  of  woe ,  sorrow ,  de¬ 
spair,  etc.,  still  occur,  but  are  usually  felt  as 
transferred.  Phrase,  To  be  in,  dissolve  (trans. 
and  intr.),  be  thrown  into  ecstasies,  etc. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  162  After  they  come 
downe  agayn  to  themselfe  from  suche  excessyue  eleuacyon 
or  extasy.  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  (1877)  Ep.  Ded.  6 
In  extasie  of  despaire.  1601  Weever  Mirr.  Mart.  Div  b, 
In  a  sorrow-sighing  extasie,  Henry  tooke  leaue.  1620 
Melton  Astrolog.  4  This  extasie  of  my  admiration  was 
broken  off  by  the  occasion  of  a  noyse.  1632  Milton  II 
Penser.  165  As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear,  Dis¬ 
solve  me  into  ecstasies.  <11704!'.  Brown  Pleas.  Love  Wks. 
1730  1. 1 12  In  exstasies  I  wou’d  dissolving  lie.  1723  De  Foe 
Col.  Jack{  1840)  26  Boyish  tricks  that  I  played  in  the  ecstacy 
of  my  joy.  1820  Scott  Monast.  v,  The  ecstasy  of  the  monk’s 
terror.  1831  Macaulay  Moore's  Byron,  Ess.  (1854)  I.  165 
What  somebody  calls  the  ‘ecstasy  of  woe'.  1848  —  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  627  The  crowd  was  wrought  up  to  such  an  ecstasy 
of  rage  that,  etc.  1866  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt  (1868)  19  There 
had  been  no  ecstasy,  no  gladness  even.  1879  M.  Arnold 
Fr.  Critic  on  Milton  Ess.  242  When  he  hears  it  he  is  in 
ecstasies. 

b.  An  outburst,  a  tumultuous  utterance  (of 
feeling,  etc.).  Obs. 

1695  Ld.  Preston  Boeth.  1.  32  The  Fury  and  Extasies 
of  a  giddy  and  passionate  Multitude.  1725  Pope  Odyss. 
iv.  1013  Shrill  extasies  of  joy  declare  The  fav’ring  goddess 
present  to  the  pray’r. 

5.  Comb. 

1850  Mrs.  Browning  Poems  II.  169  A  poet!  know  him 
by  The  ecstasy-dilated  eye. 

Exstasy,  v.  [f.  the  sb.  Cf.  Ecstasize  v.] 

+ 1.  trans.  To  throw  into  a  state  of  frenzy  or 
stupor.  Only  in  pass.  Obs. 

1627  Feltham  Resolves  11.  i.  Wks.  (1677)  *59  They  us’d  to 
be  so  extasi'd.  .as.  .to  tear  their  garments.  1646  G.  Daniel 
Poems  Wks.  (1878)  I.  12  My  Blood  was  Corral,  and  my 
Breath  was  Ice,  Extasied  from  all  Sence,  to  thinke,  etc. 
1670  Conclave  wherein  Clem.  VIII  elected  Pope  2  They 
were  extasied  with  distractions. 

+  2.  intr.  To  behave  as  in  an  ecstasy.  Obs. 

1636  W.  Denny  in  Ann.  Dubrensia  (1877)  15  With  seem¬ 
ing  seeing,  yet  not  seeing  eyes,  .he  extasies. 

3.  trans.  To  raise  to  a  high  state  of  feeling  ;  to 
fill  with  transport ;  now  esp.  to  delight  intensely, 
enrapture.  Chiefly  in  pass. ;  see  Ecstasied. 

1624  Heywood  Captives  v.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  Thou 
with  these  woords  hast  extasyde  my  sowle.  1631  —  E'air  M. 
of  West  1.  11.  i.  Wks.  1874  II.  281,  I  cannot  but  wonder  why 
any  fortune  should  make  a  man  ecstasied.  1660  Character 
Italy  89  She  would  extasy  a  foreiner  with  the  sight  of  her 
stately  fabricks.  1864  Neale  Seaton.  Poems  251  Breathless 
with  haste  and  ecstasied  with  joy.  1874  T.  Hardy  Madding 
Crowd  II.  xx.  232  The  crowd  was  again  ecstasied. 

Ecstatic  (ekstse'tik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  Gr.  e/c- 
arcLTticus,  f.  stem  l«<rra-.  See  Ecstasy  sb.  and  -IC.] 
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A.  adj. 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  trance,  catalepsy,  mystical 
absorption,  stupor,  or  frenzy  (see  Ecstasy  sb .  i,  2, 
3)  ;  accompanied  by  or  producing  these  conditions. 
Of  persons  :  Subject  to  experiences  of  this  kind. 

c  1630  Milton  Passion  42  There  doth  my  soul .  .sit  In  pen¬ 
sive  trance . .  and  ecstatic  fit.  1697  C.  Leslie  Snake  in  Grass 
(ed.  2)  286  The  Quakers  .  during  these  Extatick  years  . . 
were  not  in  a  Solid  Condition.  1718  Pope  Eloisa  339  In 
trance  extatic  may  thy  pangs  be  drowned.  1814  Scott 
Ld.  of  Isles  11.  xxx,  Convulsions  of  extatic  trance.  1821 
Joanna  Baillie  Metr .  Leg .,  Coluin.  xxvii.  27  The  banded 
Priest's  ecstatic  art.  1856  R.  Vaughan  Mystics  (i860)  I. 
62  In  the  ecstatic  state,  individuality,  memory,  time,  space 
. .all  vanish. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  ecstasy  or  exalted  feeling ; 
characterized  by,  or  producing  intense  emotion  (now 
chiefly  pleasurable  emotion).  Of  persons  :  Subject 
to  rapturous  emotion.  (See  Ecstasy  sb.  4.) 

1664  H.  More  Apology  503  Carried  quite  away  in  an 
Ecstatick  fit  of  Love  and  Joy  and  transporting  Admiration. 
1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xvm.  xi,  Mrs.  Miller  ..  burst 
forth  into  the  most  ecstatic  thanksgivings  to  Heaven.  1762 
Falconer  Shipwr.  1.  260  He  quivers  in  extatic  pain.  1813 
H.  &  J.  Smith  Horace  in  Lond.  42  Thy  Newgate  thefts  im¬ 
part  ecstatic  pleasure.  1870  Disraeli  Lothair  vii.  24  She 
had  thrown  herself  in  ecstatic  idolatry  at  the  feet  of  the 
hero  of  Caprera.  1878  Tait  &  Stewart  Unseen  Univ.  i. 

§  27.  45  Minds  of  a  visionary  and  ecstatic  nature. 

3.  ab sol.  quasi-.?  A  rare. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  25  The  man  indeed 
at  times  is  all  upon  the  ecstatic. 

B.  sb.  1.  One  who  is  subject  to  fits  of  ecstasy 
(see  Ecstasy  sb.  2,  3). 

1659  Gauden  Tears  of  Ch.  201  (D.)  Old  Hereticks  and 
idle  Ecstaticks.  1879  Baring-Gould  Germany  II.  190  A 
swarm  of  . .  ecstatics  . .  spread  over  the  country.  18  . . 
Proctor  in  Cycl.  Sc.  I.  433  The  childhood  and  youth  of 
an  ecstatic. 

2.  pi.  Sarcastically  used  for :  Utterances  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy  or  transport  ;  transports. 

1819  Byron  Juan  in.  xi,  Dante’s  more  abstruse  ecstatics 
Meant  to  personify  the  mathematics.  1865  Sat.  Rev.  11  Nov. 
616  Ecstatics  again,  might  be  spared. 

II  Ecsta'tica.  [mod.L.,  f.  as  prec.]  (See  quot.) 

1879  Carpenter  Ment.  Phys.  11.  xix.  689  ‘  Ecstaticas,’  i.  e. 
females  of  strongly  Emotional  temperament,  who  fell  into 
a  state  of  profound  Reverie.  1883  Salmon  in  Contcmp.  Rev. 
Oct.  521  Abbe  Clocquet  was  able  to  consult  an  ecstatica  of 
his  acquaintance. 

Ecstatical,  a.  arch.  [f.  Ecstatic  +  -al.]  = 
Ecstatic. 

1600  O.  E.  Repl.  Libel  1.  ii.  43  Let  this  lunaticall  or  ex- 
taticall  frier,  .forbeare  to  bragge.  1613  Purchas  Pilgr.  111. 
xv.  320  At  the  solemne  Feasts  of  Bellona  those  sacred  ser- 
uants  wounded  each  other  in  an  extaticall  furie.  1612-5 
Bp.  Uall  Contempt  N.  T.  iv.  xii.  (1796)  III.  297  This  was 
not  Abraham’s  or  Elihu’s  extatical  sleep,  a  1656  Bp.  Hall 
in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxliv.  3  David’s  rapture,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  an  ecstatical  question  of  sudden  wonder,  a  1678 
Woodhead  Holy  Living  (1881)  186  Graces,  .which  some 
saints  of  God  enjoy  in  extatical.  .  raptures.  1678  Norris 
Coll.  Misc.  (1699)  239  Extatical  love . .  continually  carries 
me  out  to  Good  without  myself.  1682  Ne'ius  fr.  France  5 
If  he  thinks  what  he  sayes  will  be  reported  in  the  Kings 
hearing  . .  he  grows  almost  Ecstatical. 

Hence  Ecstatically  adv.,  in  an  ecstatic  manner ; 
in  a  state  of  ecstasy.  Also  +  Ecsta  ticalness, 
ecstatic  condition. 

1664  H.  More  Synopsis  Proph .  293  Spoken  rapturously 
and  ecstatically.  1667  —  Div.  Dial.  ii.  §  14  (1713)  131 
Madness  is  nothing  else  but  an  Ecstaticalness  of  the  Soul. 
1809  W.  Irving  Knickerb.  (1861)  63  The  Dutch  discoverers 
. .  made  certain  of  the  natives  most  ecstatically  drunk. 
1824-9  Landor  Imag .  Conv.  (1846)  II.  6,  I  would .  .extati- 
cally  shed  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  for  His  Holiness. 
1885  Spectator  8  Aug.  1047  Blackwood  . .  rejoices  ecstati¬ 
cally  . .  over  the  downfall  of  the  Gladstone  Government. 

f  Ecstatize,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Ecstat-ic  4-  -ize.] 
trails.  To  throw  into  an  ecstasy,  ecstasize. 

1654  Gayton  Fes/.  Notes  iv.  viii.  222  He  stood  extatiz’d 
at  that  Picture. 

II  Ectasia  (ektiTzia).  Pathol.  [mod.L.,  as  if 
a.  Gr.  *kicTa<j'ia,  f.  as  next,  on  the  analogy  of  avm- 
adT]<Tia,  etc.]  A  dilatation.  A  synonym  of 
Aneubism.  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) 

1876  tr.  IVagneds  Gen.  Pathol.  509  Bronchial  ectasias 
with  intact  or  ulcerated  mucous  membrane. 

II  E'Ctasis.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  enraens,  f.  bcTflvuv, 
f.  be  out  +  Teiveiv  to  stretch.] 

1.  (See  quot.) 

1706  Phillips,  Eciasis,  Extension  or  Stretching  out.  In 
Grammar  a  Figure  whereby  a  short  Syllable  is  extended 
or  made  long.  1715  in  Kersey.  1721-1800  in  Bailey  ;  and 
in  mod.  Diets. 

2.  Pathol.  Any  morbid  condition  characterized 
by  a  state  of  dilatation.  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) 

Ectenic  (ekte'nik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  b erev-Tj?  strained, 
f.  kiereivt iv  to  stretch  out  +  -ic.]  Epithet  applied 
to  the  phenomena,  otherwise  called  1  mesmeric  ’ 
or  hypnotic,  considered  as  produced  by  a  state  of 
strained  attention. 

1882  Ch.  Times  17  Feb.  104  Manifestations  . .  psychic, 
biological,  odylic,  ectenic. 

Eeteron,  -onic,  bad  forms  of  Ecdekon,  -onic. 

1873  Mivart  EUm.  Anat.  vii.  237  The  common  term 
Eeteron  is  applied  to  both  structures.  1881  —  Cat  27 
The  teeth,  .in  part  are  ecteronic. 


Ectethmoid  (ekte-[moid),  a.  [f.  Ecto-  +  Eth¬ 
moid.]  ‘  A  term  for  the  prefrontal  of  the  fish,  or 
of  the  lateral  ethmoidal  mass,  with  upper  and 
middle  turbinals  in  man  ’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1882  Parker  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  II.  m.  171  This  is  the 
prefrontal  or  ectethmoid  [bone]. 

II  Ecthlipsis  (ekpli-psis).  Prosody.  [mod.L.,  a. 
Gr.  tK0\apis,  f.  (K6\i0eiv,  f.  be  out  +  9\i0eiv  to  rub, 
squeeze.]  (See  quot.  1880.) 

1657  J.  Smith  Myst.  Rhet.  175  Ecthlipsis  . .  a  striking 
out.  It  is  a  figure  of  Prosodia,  especially  when  (M)  with 
his  vowel  is  taken  away,  the  next  word  beginning  with  a 
vowel.  1678  in  Phillips.  1715  in  Kersey.  1880  Roby 
School  Lat.  Gr.  §  941  Ecthlipsis ,  crushing  out,  in  verse,  of 
a  syllable  ending  in  m  before  an  ensuing  vowel. 

II  Ecthyma  (ekjrai-ma).  Pathol.  [mod.L.,  a. 
Gr.  bcdvfMi,  f.  bcOveiv  ‘  to  break  out  as  heat  or 
humours’  (Liddell  &  Scott).  ‘  By  some  it  is  looked 
upon  as  the  same  as  Impetigo  ’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1834  M.  Good  Study  of  Med.  (ed.  4)  IV.  497  In  Ecthyma 
the  pustules  are  seldom  numerous. 

Hence  Ecthymatous  a. 

1861  Bumsjead  Ven.  Dis.  (1879)  359  The  ecthymatous 
form  is  nothing  more  than  a  chancroid. 

Ecto-  (e*kt0),  repr.  Gr.  4/cro,  -stem  of  Iktos  adv., 
outside ;  employed  as  comb,  form  in  many  com¬ 
pounds  of  mod.  formation,  as  Ecto-blast  [Gr. 
@\cujt6s  sprout],  see  quot.  Ecto-calcaneal  a., 
see  quot.  and  Calcaneal.  Ecto-condyloid  [Gr. 
KovdvXos  knuckle  +  -oid],  see  quot.  Exto-cunei- 
form  a.,  see  quot.  and  Cuneiform.  Ectocyst 
[Gr.  fcvar-is  bag],  see  quot.  and  Cyst.  Ecto- 
derm  [Gr.  depfxa  skin],  the  outer  layer  of  the 
blastoderm,  also  called  epiblast ;  also,  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  outer  layer  of  the  body  of  the  Coelente- 
rata ;  hence  Ectode  rmal  a.,  Ectode  rmic  a. 
E  cto-me  tatarse  [mod.L.  metatarsus  the  bones 
between  the  tarsus  and  the  toes],  see  quot.  for 
Ecto-calcaneal.  E  cto-pa  rasite,  see  quot.  1861  ; 
hence  Ecto-parasitic  a.  E  ctoplasm  [Gr. 
ttXcmt/m  something  moulded  or  formed],  see  quot. ; 
hence  Ectoplasmic  a.  Exto-proctous  a.  [Gr. 
irpojKTos  anus,  rump],  belonging  to  the  Ectoprocta, 
an  order  of  Polyzoa  having  the  anus  outside  the 
mouth-tentacles.  E  cto-pte  rygxid  a.  [see  Ptery¬ 
goid],  see  quot.  Exto-sarc.  Zool.  [Gr.  oap£, 
aapK-os  flesh],  the  outer  transparent  sarcode-layer 
of  certain  rhizopods,  such  as  the  Amoeba.  Ecto- 
sto'sis  [on  the  analogy  of  Gr.  k^oGTOjens,  f.  ogtIov 
bone],  an  external  growth  of  bone.  Ectozoxn 
( pi .  -a)  [Gr.  tyov  animal],  see  quot. 

1864  Webster,  *  Ecto-blast,  the  Membrane  composing  the 
walls  of  a  cell.  1854  Owen  in  Circ.  Sc.  (c.  1865)  II.  74/2 
There  are  three  calcaneal  processes  . .  the  third,  called 
ectocalcaneal’,  from  behind  the  ectocondyloid  cavity  and 
the  ectometatarse.  Ibid.  74/1  The  ectocondyloid  ’  surface. 
Ibid.  68/2  A  smaller  ossicle,  .is  the  ectocuneiform ’.  1873 

Mivart  Elern.  Anat.  v.  208  The  ecto  -  cuneiform  may 
enormously  preponderate  over  the  other  cuneiforms  as  in 
the  Horse.  1880  A  thenazum  23  Oct.  536/1  Each  individual 
of  a  colony  of  Polyzoa  is  encased  in  a  cell  known  as  the 
*ectocyst.  1861  J.  R.  Greene  Man.  Anim.  Kingd .,  Ccelent. 
11  The  *ectoderm  growing  from  within  outwards.  1879  tr. 
Haeckels  Evol.  Man  I.  iii.  67  The  upper  germ-layer,  from 
which  the  outer  skin  and  the  flesh  proceed,  Huxley  named 
Ecto-derm,  or  Outer  layer.  1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  An. 
i.  55  The  *ectodermal  cells  constitute  the  epidermis  (eederon). 
1877  Foster  Text-bk.  Physiol,  iii.  74  The  junction  of  the 
^ectodermic  muscular  process  [in  Hydra]  with  the  body 
of  its  cell.  1861  Hulme  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  11.  vi.  291 
Those  Parasites  which  derive  their  nourishment  from  the 
skin  . .  have  . .  been  named  . .  *  Ectoparasites.  1877  Huxley 
Anat .  Inv.  An.  iv.  192  Balatro  [is]  an  ectoparasite,  upon 
oligocheetous  Annelids.  1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life 
Introd.  42 The  Myxinoids.  .are.  .*ecto-parasitic.  1883  J.  E. 
Ady  in  Knowl.  15  June  355/2  Its  [Amoeba’s]  jelly-like  body 
becomes  faintly  parcelled  out  into  an  outer  firm  (*ectoplasm) 
and  an  inner  soft  (endoplasm)  layer.  1882  V ines  Sachs  Bot. 
583  Two  cells  . .  separated  . .  by  an  ^ectoplasmic  layer  . .  of 
protoplasm.  1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  An.  viii.  460  The 
characteristic  polypide  of  the  *ectoproctous  Polyzoa  is  a 
structure  developed  from  the  cystid.  1872  Mivart  Elem. 
Anat.  131  The  bony  palate  may  be  enriched  by  the  addition 
. .  of  two  extra  bones,  the  *ecto-pterygoid  and  the  ento- 
pterygoid.  1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  An.  ii.  94  Beneath 
this  lies  a  thick  cortical  layer  (*ectosarc)  distinguished  by  its 
clearness  and  firmness  from  the  semifluid  central  substance 
(endosanA  i860  Mayne  Exp.  Lex.,  *  Ectozoon,  a  general 
term  for  those  parasitic  insects  . .  that  infest  the  surface,  or 
external  part  of  the  body,  in  distinction  from  the  Entozoa. 

||  Ecto*pia.  Pathol.  [mod.L.  ectopia ,  f.  Gr. 
(ktott-os,  adj.  f.  be  out  t-ToiT-os  place.]  ‘  Displace¬ 
ment  ;  anomaly  of  situation  or  relation  ’  {Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.).  1847  H  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

II  Ectro'pion,  -uni.  Pathol.  [mod.L.  ectro- 
pium ,  Gr.  berpomov,  f.  kn  out  +  Tpeneiu  to  turn.] 
‘An  outward  bending;  especially  applied  to  the 
condition  in  which  the  eyelid  folds  on  itself,  so 
that  the  conjunctival  surface  becomes  external ; 
eversion  of  the  eyelid  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1685  Cooke  Marrow  of  Chirurg.  (ed.  4)  11.  §  iii.  154  Ec¬ 
tropion  is  when  the  lower  eyelid  is  fallen  down.  1736  in 
Bailey.  1751  in  Chambers  Cycl.  1875  H. Walton  Dis.  Eye 
697  Ectropiuin  is  common  in  the  under,  and  very  uncommon 
in  the  upper  eyelid.  1878  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg ,  I.  345 
Ectropion  signifies  an  everted  condition  of  the  lid. 


Ectrotic  (ektip'tik),  a.  Med.  [ad.  Gr.  bcrpojTiKos 
pertaining  to  abortion,  bcTirpufTKeiv  to  miscarry.] 

‘  Term  formerly  applied  to  medicines  and  agents 
which  cause  abortion  of  the  foetus.  Also  applied 
to  medicines  or  modes  of  treatment  which  tend 
to  produce  the  abortion  or  sudden  cutting  short 
of  a  disease’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1866  A.  Flint  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  1039  The  local  treatment 
[in  small  pox]  embraces  measures  to  render  the  eruption 
abortive  on  the  face,  or  to  prevent  the  disfiguration  caused 
by  pitting.  The  treatment  for  this  end  is  called  ectrotic. 

Ectylotic  (ektil^'tik),  a.  and  sb.  Med.  [ad. 
Gr.  (ktvXutikos,  f.  €KTv\o-eivf  recorded  in  sense  of 
‘swell  out  into  a  callus’,  but  here  taken  as  mean¬ 
ing  ‘to  remove  warts’,  f.  Ik  out  -1-  tv\os  wart.] 
(See  quots.) 

1736  Bailey,  Ectyloticks ,  remedies  proper  to  consume  and 
eat  off  callus’s,  warts  and  other  excrescences  found  on  the 
flesh.  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.  1847  Craig  Ectylotic, 
having  a  tendency  to  remove  callosities  or  indurations  of 
the  skin.  1864  in  Webster. 

Ectypal  (e*ktipal),  a.  [f.  next-f-AL.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  ectype  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  ectype 
or  copy  ;  opposed  to  archetypal. 

1642  R.  C.  Union  of  Christ  <$■  Ch.  3  Materiall  things  are 
but  Ectypall  Resemblances  and  Imitations  of  spirituall 
things,  a  1711  Ken  Hymnoth.  Wks.  1721  III.  232  Ectypal 
Salem  here  is  in  their  Eye,  The  Model  of  Archetypal  on 
high.  1845  Corrie  Theol.  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  857/1 A  common 
division  [of  Theology] . .  used  to  be . .  1,  Archetypal  Theology, 

.  .2,  Ectypal,.  .derived  from  the  former. 

Ectype  (e'ktoip).  [ad.  Gr.  (ktvttov ,  neut.  of 
€ktvttos  worked  in  relief,  f.  Ik  out  +  tvttos  figure.] 

1 1.  An  impression  (in  wax,  clay,  etc.)  of  a  seal 
or  medal.  ?  Obs.  in  lit.  sense. 

1662  Phillips  Pref.,  Ectype,  a  thing  taken  out  of  another 
Copy.  1697  Evelyn  Numism.  v.  196  Sent  the  Ectype  of 
a  Medal  to  Sir  Robt.  Cotton.  1751  in  Chambers  Cycl. 

b.  fig.  A  copy,  reproduction  ;  esp.  as  opposed 
to  archetype  or  prototype. 

1646  J.  Hall  Poems  1.  48  Thine  own  ectype  Brownrigge. 
1692  Beverley  Disc.  Dr.  Crisp  10  It  is  an  Ectype  or 
Exemplification  of  the  Everlasting  Covenant.  1690  Locke 
Hum.  Und.  11.  xxxi.  (1695)  212  The  Complex  Ideas  of  Sub¬ 
stances  are  Ectypes,  Copies  too;  but  not  perfect  ones.  1722 
Wollaston  Rclig.  Nat.  iii.  53  The  true  ectypes  of  their 
originals.  1846  Sir  W.  Hamilton  in  Reid’s  IVks,  771  To 
subordinate  . .  the  prototype  to  the  ectype. 

2.  Archil.  An  object  in  relievo  or  embossed. 

1876  Gwilt  A  rchit.  Gloss. 

Ectypography  (ektip^  grafi).  [f.  Gr.  bervno-s 
(see  Ectype)  +  -7 paf'ia  a  writing.]  (See  quot.) 

1870  Fairholt  Diet.  Terms  Art  s.v.,  A  mode  of  etching 
by  which  the  lines  are  raised  on  the  plate  instead  of  sunk 
in.  Ibid.  179  [In  ectypography]  the  lights  are  etched-in 
and  the  lines  of  the  design  left  standing  in  relief,  similar  to 
the  letters  of  type-founders. 

||  ECU  (ekii).  [Fr. :  originally  ‘shield’ L.  scu¬ 
tum  ;  according  to  Littre  so  called  because  it  bore 
on  one  face  3  fleurs-de-lis,  like  a  heraldic  shield.] 

A  French  silver  coin  ;  commonly  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  the  English  ‘  crown  \  Now  used  in 
France  as  a  name  for  the  five-franc  piece. 

The  relation  of  the  tcu  to  the  livre,  and  its  actual  value, 
varied  greatly  at  different  periods.  There  was  also  a  gold 
ecu,  similarly  variable  in  nominal  and  actual  value. 

1704  Royal  Proclam.  18  June  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4029/1 
Ecu’s  of  France,  or  Silver  Lewis.. Four  Shillings  and  Six 
Pence.  1875  Jevons  Money  xii.  145  The  coinage  of  ecus  . . 
had  been  left  unrestricted. 

+  Eculee.  Obs.  rare—1.  [OF.  cculee ,  ad.  L. 
equuleus  rack,  dim.  of  equus  horse.]  (See  quot.) 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  152/1  An  instrument  named  eculee 
of  which  two  endes  stonde  on  the  ground  and  ii  upward 
lyke  Saynt  Andrews  crosse. 

Ecumenaey,  -ic,  -ical,  -ieity :  see  CEcdmen-. 

Eczema  (  e'kzAna).  Pathol.  [Gr.  bc((fj.a,  f. 
bc(beiv,  f.  be  out  +  £Lhv  to  boil.]  ‘  An  acute,  or 
chronic,  non-contagious,  simple  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  itching 
papules  and  vesicles  which  discharge  a  serous  fluid, 
or  dry  up  ’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).  There  are  many  kinds 
of  eczema  ;  a  form  occurring  in  cattle  {E.  cpizooti- 
cum),  is  known  as  ‘  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  ’. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.,  Eczema,  a  name  given  by  the 
antient  physicians,  to  any  fiery  pustule  on  the  skin.  1884 
St.  James's  Gaz.  24  Apr.  5  Animals  . .  may  communicate 
disease . .  though . .  not  suffering  from . .  eczema  themselves. 

Hence  Ecze  matous  a.,  Ecze  matously  adv. 

1869  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Oct.  4  A  family  drank  the  milk 
[from  a  cow  having  the  foot  and  mouth  disease]  undiluted, 
and  are  now  suffering  from  an  eczematous  condition  of  the 
lips,  tongue,  and  palate.  1876  Dchring  Dis.  Shin  165  The 
eczematously  diseased  tissues. 

+  Ed,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Only  in  supcrl.  edist  or 
eddist.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  it  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  OE.  ead  happy  (cf.  Eadi,  Eadness), 
but  the  latter  appears  to  be  a  spurious  word 
evolved  from  corrupt  readings.  Peril.  ed{d)ist  may 
be  a  scribal  error  for  oddist,  which  occurs  elsewhere 
in  the  poem.]  ?  Distinguished  in  war. 

(  1400  Destr.  Troy  5324  Ercules,  }?at  honerable,  edist  of 
my  knightes.  Ibid.  5950  Ector,  .eddist  of  knightes. 

t  Ed-,  prefix,  OE.  ed-  =  OHG.  it  (a,  id-  (MGH. 
ite-,  it-,  mod.G.  dial,  it-),  ON.  id-,  Goth,  id-, 
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again,  backwards  ( =  L.  re-).  Frequent  in  OE. ; 
a  few  examples  survived  into  ME. ;  see  Edbote, 
Edgkow,  Edhalde. 

-ed,  suffix  t,  the  formative  of  the  pa.  pple.  of 
wk.  vbs.,  had  in  OE.  the  forms  -ed,  -ad,  -od  {-ud), 
where  the  vowel  represents  (though  not  with  uni¬ 
form  consistency)  the  thematic  suffix  characteristic 
of  the  class  to  which  the  vb.  belongs  ;  the  ppl. 
suffix  proper  being  -d OTent.  -do-  :—0 Aryan  -id- ; 
cf.  Gr.  vbl.  adjs.  in  -t6s,  and  L.  pples.  in  -tus.  In 
some  OE.  vbs.  the  suffix  is  added  immediately  to 
the  root-syllable,  and  therefore  appears  without 
preceding  vowel  as  -d,  or  after  a  voiceless  cons, 
as  -t ;  e.  g.  in  seald  Sold,  f.  sfflan  to  Sell,  boht 
Bought,  f.  bycgan  to  Buy.  In  ME.  the  several 
vowelled  forms  of  the  suffix  (where  they  were  not 
contracted)  were  levelled  to  -ed  {-id,  -yd),  and 
this  -ed  is  in  most  cases  still  retained  in  writing, 
although  the  pronunc.  is  now  normally  vowelless 
(d),  or  after  voiceless  cons,  (t),  as  in  robed  (r<jubd), 
hoped  (h<?»pt).  The  full  pronunc.  (ed)  regularly 
occurs  in  ordinary  speech  only  in  the  endings 
-ted,  -ded ;  but  it  is  frequently  required  by  the 
metre  of  verse,  and  is  still  often  used  in  the  public 
reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  Liturgy.  A  few 
words,  such  as  blessed,  cursed,  beloved,  which  are 
familiar  chiefly  in  religious  use,  have  escaped  the 
general  tendency  to  contraction  when  used  as 
adjs. ;  and  the  adjectival  use  of  learned  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  pronunc.  (15'ined)  from  its  use 
as  simple  pple.  (laind).  From  16th  to  18th  c.  the 
suffix,  when  following  a  voiceless  cons,  (preceded 
by  a  cons,  or  a  short  vowel),  was  often  written  -t, 
in  accordance  .with  the  pronunc.,  as  in  juvipt, 
whipt,  stept.  This  is  still  practised  by  some 
writers,  but  is  not  now  in  general  use.  Where, 
however,  a  long  vowel  in  the  vb.-stem  is  shortened 
in  the  pple.,  as  in  crept,  slept,  the  spelling  with  -t 
is  universal.  Some  pples.  have  a  twofold  spell¬ 
ing,  according  as  the  vowel  is  shortened  or  not  in 
pronunc. ;  e.g.  leapt  (lept),  and  leaped  (lzpt). 

In  several  other  classes  of  instances  the  -ed  of  early  ME. 
has  undergone  subsequent  contraction  (in  the  inflected 
forms,  however,  this  process  had  already  begun  in  OE.) : 
e.g.  the  endings  -ded,  -ted  became  -d{d,  -t{t,  as  in  bled(d. , 
mod.  bled ,  for  OE.  bleded  (see  Bleed  z/.),  set(t,  mod.  set ,  for 
OE.  sgted  (see  Setv.);  after  /,  n,  r,  the  ending  -ded  has 
often  become  - 1 ,  as  in  gilt ,  sent ,  girt ;  and  in  certain  cases 
/,  m,  n  at  the  end  of  a  verb-stem  cause  the  suffix  -ed  to  be¬ 
come  -t,  as  in  spilt ,  unkempt ,  burnt.  These  contractions 
occur  only  in  the  older  words  of  the  language,  and  many 
of  the  words  in  which  they  are  found  have  parallel  forms 
without  contraction,  in  most  cases  with  some  difference  of 
meaning  or  use.  The  Sc.  form  of  -ed  is  -it,  with  which  cf. 
such  early  ME.  forms  as  i-nempnet  named,  i-crunet  crowned, 
though  these  belong  chiefly  to  extreme  southern  dialects. 

2.  The  suffix  was  (chiefly  in  15th,  16th,  and 
17th  c.)  added  to  adapted  forms  of  L.  pples., 
the  intention  being  to  assimilate  these  words  in 
form  to  the  native  words  which  they  resembled  in 
function  ;  e.g.  acquisiled,  situated,  versed  {sine). 
Similarly,  the  ppl.  adjs.  in  -ate,  ad.  L.  -atus,  com¬ 
mon  in  mod.  scientific  nomenclature,  have  usually 
parallel  forms  in  -ated,  without  difference  in  mean- 
ing  ;  e.g.  bipinnate{d),  dentate{d). 

3.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  adjs.  formed 
by  the  addition  of  -ed  to  sbs.  may  be  examples  of 
this  suffix  rather  than  of  -ed2.  The  apparent  in¬ 
stances  of  this  which  can  be  traced  back  to  OE., 
however,  are  found  to  belong  to  the  latter. 

-ed,  suffix 2,  OE.-  ede  =  OS.  -6di  (not  represented 
elsewhere  in  Teut.,  though  ON.  had  adjs.  simi¬ 
larly  f.  sbs.,  with  ppl.  form  and  i-  umlaut,  as 
eygir  eyed,  hynrdr  horned)  OTeut.  type  -5djo-,  is 
appended  to  sbs.  in  order  to  form  adjs.  connoting 
the  possession  or  the  presence  of  the  attribute  or 
thing  expressed  by  the  sb.  The  function  of  the 
suffix  is  thus  identical  with  that  of  the  Lat.  ppl. 
suffix  -tus  as  used  in  caudatus  tailed,  auritus 
eared,  etc. ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Teut.  -bdjo- 
may  originally  have  been  f.  -oTto-  (see  -ED1),  the 
suffix  of  pa.  pples.  of  vbs.  in  -6jan  formed  upon 
sbs.  In  mod.Eng.,  and  even  in  ME.,  the  form  affords 
no  means  of  distinguishing  between  the  genuine 
examples  of  this  suffix  and  those  ppl.  adjs.  in  -ed1 
which  are  ultimately  f.  sbs.  through  unrecorded 
vbs.  Examples  that  have  come  down  from  OE. 
are  ringed OE.  hringede,  hooked OE.  hocede, 
etc.  The  suffix  is  now  added  without  restriction 
to  any  sb.  from  which  it  is  desired  to  form  an  adj. 
with  the  sense  ‘possessing,  provided  with,  char¬ 
acterized  by’  (something);  e.g.  in.  toothed,  booted, 
wooded,  moneyed,  cultured,  diseased,  jaundiced, 
etc.,  and  in  parasynthetic  derivatives,  as  dark¬ 
eyed.  seven-lulled,  leather-aproned,  etc.  In  bigoted, 
crabbed,  dogged,  the  suffix  has  a  vaguer  meaning. 


(Groundless  objections  have  been  made  to  the  use 
of  such  words  by  writers  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  the  language :  see  quot.)  In  pronunciation 
this  suffix  follows  the  same  rules  as  -E*>  L 

1 779  Johnson  Gray  Wks.  IV.  302  There  has  of  late  arisen 
a  practice  of  giving  to  adjectives  derived  from  substantives, 
the  termination  of  participles :  such  as  the  ‘  cultured  ’  plain 
. .  but  I  was  sorry  to  see  in  the  lines  of  a  scholar  like  Gray, 
the  ‘  honied ’  spring.  1832  Coleridge  Table-T.  ( 1836)171, 
I  regret  to  see  that  vile  and  barbarous  vocable  talented . . 
The  formation  of  a  participle  passive  from  a  noun  is  a  licence 
that  nothing  but  a  very  peculiar  felicity  can  excuse. 

Edacious  (M^-Jos),  a.  [f.  L.  edaci-  (nom.  edax ), 
f.  edere  to  eat  +  -ous.] 

1.  Of  or  relating  to  eating  ;  devoted  to  eating, 
voracious.  Now  chiefly  humorous. 

1829  I.  Taylor  Enthus.  viii.  199  Our  . .  high-toned  irrita¬ 
bility,  edacious  appetites,  and  pampered  constitutions.  1865 
Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  III.  ix.  viii.  135  Who  shall  judge 
him? — transcendent  King  of  edacious  Flunkies.  1866  R. 
Chambers  Ess.  Ser.  11.  182  His  edacious  peculiarities — 
whether,  .he  was.  .most  partial  to  lamb  or  turkey, 
b.  fig.  Greedy,  eager. 

1865  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  V.  xm.  v.  62  These  words  Hynd- 
ford  listened  to  with  an  edacious  solid  countenance.  1866 
—  Remin.  (1881)  I.  259  A  hardy  little  figure,  of  edacious 
energetic  physiognomy. 

2.  Said  of  time.  (After  L.  tempus  edax  rerum?) 

1819  H.  Busk  Banquet  1.  372  Edacious  Time  has  all  his 

works  consumed.  1862  Lowell  Biglow  P.  Ser.  ii.  31  Con¬ 
cord  Bridge  had  long  since  yielded  to  the  edacious  tooth 
of  Time.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Apr.  4  Edacious  Time  too 
visibly  devours  her  last  charm. 

Edacity  (zclse'siti).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ty.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  edacious  ;  capacity  for 
eating  ;  good  appetite.  Now  chiefly  humorous. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  972  The  Wolf  is  a  Beast  of  great 
Edacitie  and  Disgestion.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  I  si.  11. 
xxxix,  If  those  pipes  windings  ..  Should  not  refrain  too 
much  edacitie.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  xvm.  613 
Edacity  in  the  Small  Pox  is  usually  an  ill  Sign.  1823  New 
Month.  Mag.  VII.  335  He  has  vivacity,  edacity,  and  bi- 
bacity.  1854  Badham  Halieut.  516  Ulysses’  edacity  is  com¬ 
petently  attested  in  the  Odyssey. 

d1  2.  Corrosive  quality,  destructive  power.  Obs. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  146  Lest  the  noxious 
quality  of  the  air  or  edacity  of  heat  spoyl  their  qualities. 

t  Edad,  int.  Obs.  [Cf.  Adad,  Adod,  Edod, 
Egad,  Ecod.] 

1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  28  1/1  Add  and  edad  is  only  a 
mincing  of  by  G—d. 

Edaphodont  (e-dafod^nt),  a.  Paleeont.  [ad. 
mod.L.  edaphodus  (- odont -),  f.  Gr.  edcupos  floor + 
68ovs,  odovT-os  tooth  ;  the  name  was  given  by  Buck- 
land  on  account  of  the  shape  of  the  teeth.] 

A  fish  of  the  fossil  genus  Edaphodus ,  remains 
of  which  are  found  in  deposits  ranging  from  the 
Cretaceous  to  the  Eocene. 

1854  Owen  in  Circ.  Sc.  (C1865)  H*  97/1  The  cylindrical 
dental  masses  of  the.  .edaphodont  fishes. 

t  E  dbote.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Ed-  +  Boot  jA1] 
Restitution,  amends,  satisfaction. 

C1315  Shoreham  31  Penaunce  heth  maneres  thre,  Thor} 
sor}e,  schryfte,  and  edbote.  Ibid.  36  Wanne  man  hys  re- 
pentaunt  i-schrive,  He  schold  don  edbote. 

II  Edda  (e‘da).  [ON. ;  usually  identified  with 
Edda  the  name  of  the  great-grandmother  in  the 
ON.  poem  £  Rigsjml  ’  (see  Vigf.  and  Powell  Corpus 
Poet.  Bor.  II.  514)  ;  others  consider  it  to  be  f.  oSr 
poetry.]  The  name  given  to  two  distinct  Icelandic 
books : 

a*  By  Icelandic  poets  of  15th  c.  applied  to  a  miscellaneous 
handbook  to  I cel.  poetry,  containing  prosodic  and  gram¬ 
matical  treatises,  with  quotations  and  prose  paraphrases  of 
myths  from  old  poems.  This  work  (partly  written  by  the 
Icelandic  historian  Snorre  Sturluson  c  1230)  has  since  1642 
been  commonly  called  Snorre’s  Edda,  or  the  Younger  or 
Prose  Edda. 

b.  A  collection  (made  c  1200)  of  ancient  ON.  poems  on 
mythical  and  traditional  subjects.  The  names  4  Elder  or 
Poetic  Edda’,  ‘Edda  of  Saemund’,  were  applied  to  this 
work  by_  Biorn  of  Skardsa,  who  erroneously  ascribed  its 
compilation  to  the  Icelandic  historian  Ssemund  ( d .  1133). 

1771  Macpherson  Introd.  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  180  Neither 
does  the  Islandic  Edda.  .supply  that  defect.  1840  Carlyle 
Heroes  (1858)  196  Edda,  a  word  of  uncertain  etymology,  is 
thought  to  signify  Ancestress.  1866  Reader  3  Mar.  221/2 
The  Elder  (or  Poetic)  Edda  is  a  volume  of  very  old  mytho¬ 
logical  and.  heroic  lays.  1875  Whitney  Life  Lang.  x.  181 
The  Edda  is  the  purest  and  most  abundant  source  of  know¬ 
ledge  for  primitive  Germanic  conditions. 

Hence  Edda’ic,  E’ddic  a .,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Eddas ;  resembling  the  contents  of  the  Eddas. 

1868  G.  Stephens  Runic  Mon.  I.  Introd.  41  No  Eddie  or 
other  Manuscripts,  .are  older  than,  .the  13th  century.  1884 
A  thenseum  30  Aug.  267/1  African  and  Australian  myths  al¬ 
most  as  Eddaic  . .  may  be  quoted.  1883  Vigf.  &  Powell 
Corf.  Poet.  Bor.  1. 101  There  are  not  one  but  many  mytho¬ 
logies  in  the  Eddie  poems. 

Eddas,  var.  of  Eddoes. 

Edder  (e’ctai),  sb.  Obs.  ex c.  dial.  Also  8-9 
eather.  [Of  doubtful  etymology ;  some  have 
identified  it  with  OE  eodor,  eder  enclosure  =  OHG. 
etar ,  ON.  jad'arr  edge,  border.]  Osiers,  hazel- 
rods,  or  other  light  flexible  wood,  used  for  inter¬ 
lacing  the  stakes  of  a  hedge  at  the  top.  Also  in 
Stake  and  edder  {eather)  fence.  Hence  Edder  v. ; 
also  ether,  tram,  to  interlace  or  bind  (a  hedge) 


at  the  top  with  osiers,  etc.  E  ddering*  vbl.  sb., 
a.  the  action  of  the  verb ;  b.  concr.  the  materials 
used  in  the  operation. 

[Beowulf  1038  Mearas  . .  on  flet  teon  in  under  eoderas. 
a  1000  Wanderer  (Gr.-Wiilcker)  77  Stonda<5  . .  hrySge  5a 
ederas.l  1523  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  126  Whan  thou  haste  made 
thy  hedge  and  eddered  it  well,  than  take  thy  mall  agayne 
and  dryue  downe  thy  edderinges.  1577  Tusser  H usb.  xxxiii. 
(1878)  73  Save  edder  and  stake,  strong  hedge  to  make.  1664 
Spelman  Gloss,  s.v.  Etarchartea ,  Angli  ..hoc  ipsum  the 
edar  and  ethar  appellantes.  1725  Bradley  Font.  Diet.  II. 
s.v.  Quickset ,  Edder  . .  is  to  bind  the  Top  of  the  Stakes  in 
with  some  small  long  Poles,  or  Sticks  on  each  Side.  1784- 
1815  A.  Young  Ann.  Agric.  VII.  25  The  stake  and  eather 
fence,  for  new  made  fences,  is  the  cheapest.  1805  R.  W. 
Dickson  Pract.  Agric.  (1807)  II.  626  Hurdles,  fagots, 
stakes  and  edders.  1863  Morton  Cycl.  Agric.  Gloss. 
(E.  D.  S.)  Ethering  is  running  a  line  of  hazel,  or  other 
flexible  rods,  intertwiningly  along  the  top  of  a  hedge. 

Edder,  obs.  and  dial.  var.  of  Adder  sb.1,  Eider. 

Edders,  var.  of  Eddoes. 

Eddish,  (edij).  Forms:  (?  i  edisc,  -esc),  6-7 
edysehe,  -ysshe,  -ish,  6-8  eteh(e,  7-8  eadish 
(7  esh.),  (9  dial,  eddige,  hedditeh),  7-  eddish. 
See  also  Earsh,  Arrish.  [Of  obscure  etymology. 

Usually  identified  with  OE.  edisc  park  or  enclosed  pasture 
(glossed  z nvarium),  with  which  cf.  OE .  yddisc,  rendering 
L.  stipe  Ilex,  supellectile ,  ?  household  stuff.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  meaning  of  the  OE.  word  could  have  given 
rise  to  the  mod.  sense  of  eddish,  which,  though  widely 
diffused  in  dialects,  has  not  been  traced  further  back  than 
the  15th  c.;  and  the  assumption  that  ‘aftergrowth’  is  the 
unrecorded  primary  sense  of  OE.  edisc  ‘park’  appears  too 
hazardous.  The  current  derivation  from  OE.  ed-  4  again  ’ 
suits  the  modern  sense,  but  (even  if  this  sense  were  demon¬ 
strated  for  OE.)  involves  difficulties  with  regard  to  form.] 

f  1.  OE.  edisc  :  A  park  or  enclosed  pasture  for 
cattle. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  147  Broel,  edisc  [Corpus  324  Broel, 
edisc,  deortuun].  778  Ags.  Charter  in  Sweet  O.  E.  Texts 
427  Agellum  qui  dicitur  tatan  edisc.  822  Ibid.  458  Greotan 
edesces  lond.  a  1000  Ags.  Ps.  xeix.  [c.]  3  We  his  folc 
syndan  and  his  fzele  sceap,  he  on  his  edisce  ealle  afedde. 

2.  a.  Grass  (also  clover,  etc.)  which  grows 
again  ;  an  aftergrowth  of  grass  after  mowing  (in 
first  quot.  perhaps  ‘brushwood’),  b.  Stubble; 
a  stubble-field. 

1468  Medulla  Grain,  in  Promp.  Parv.  136  F rut  ex,  a 
styke,  a  yerde,  and  buske,  vnderwode,  or  eddysche.  1523 
Fitzherbert  Surv.  2  Yet  hath  the  lorde  the  Edysshe  and 
the  aftermathe.  1573  Tusser  Husb.  xviii.  (1878)  43  Soile 
perfectly  knowe,  er  edish  ye  sowe.  1634  W.  Wood  New 
Eng.  Prosp.  1.  iv,  There  is  little  edish  or  after-pasture.  1669 
Worlidge  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  325  Eddish,  Eadish,  Etch, 
Ersh  or  Eegrass,  the  latter  Pasture,  or  Grass  that  comes 
after  Mowing  or  Reaping,  a  1728  Bp.  Kewi  ett  Lausdowue 
MS.  1033  in  Promp.  Parv.  135  note,  Eddish,  roughings  or 
aftermath  in  meadows,  but  more  properly  the  stubble  or 
gratten  in  corn-fields.  1744-50  W.  Ellis  Mod.  Husbandm. 
v.  i.  101  Eddishes,  stubble-fields.  1795  Vancouver  Agric. 
Survey  Essex  50  The  bean  etche  well  cleaned  in  the 
autumn  and  sown  again  with  wheat ;  a  small  portion  of 
these  etches  are  occasionally  sown  with  tares.  1830  Boston 
(Line.)  Gazette  19  Oct.,  Pastures  have  been  abundant  and 
the  eddishes  luxuriant.  1863  Lane.  Fents  23  Owd  Ned 
had  gone  . .  a-helpen.  .t’  heawse  ther  hedditeh.  1880  Miss 
Jackson  Shropsh .  Word-bk.  s.  v.,  The  young  beas  han  broke 
into  the  clover  eddish. 

b.  =  Eatage. 

1843  Ld.  Abinger  12  Meeson  8f  Welsby's  Rep.  LX  1 1,  The 
action  is  brought,  .for  the  eddish  or  eatage  of  a  field. 

3.  attrib .,  as  in  eddish-grass ;  eddish-cheese, 
cheese  made  from  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  the 
aftermath;  eddish-crop  (see  quot.  1863);  f  ed¬ 
dish-hen  [f.  OE.  edisc ;  see  1],  a  quail. 

c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  civ.  [cv.]  40  Bedun  flze.se  &  cwom  him 
edeschen.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  civ.  [cv.]  40  f>ai  asked, 
and  come  }?e  edissehenne.  1610  Markham  Mastcrp.  1. 
xxxv.  68  Eddish  grasse  . .  in  some  countries  is  called  after¬ 
maths.  1615  —  Eng.  Housew.  11.  vi.  (1668)  152  Touching 
your  Eddish  cheese,  or  Winter  cheese.  1861  Whyte-Mel- 
ville  Mkt.  Harb.  267  A  ham  . .  an  Eddish  cheese,  and  a 
few  other  trifles.  1863  Morton  Cycl.  Agric.  (E.  D.  S.) 
Eddish-crop  (Ess.)  is  a  grain  crop  after  grain. 

Edd.it,  var.  of  Adit,  a  watercourse. 

1807  Vancouver  Agric.  Devon  (1813)  79  The  eddits  that 
are  taken  up  from  the  several  streams. 

Eddoes  (e'dfluz).  Alsoedoes,  eddas,  edders, 
eddy  (in  eddy-root ).  [An  African  word,  from  the 
language  of  the  Gold  Coast.]  ‘  The  tuberous  stems 
of  various  araceous  plants,  as  Colocasia  esculenta 
.  .  Caladium  bicolor ,  etc.’  ( Treas .  Bot.).  Eddy - 
root :  the  root  of  the  taro  ( Colocasia  macrorhiza). 

1685  Burton  Engl.  Empire  America  x.  142  Carrots, 
Potatoes,  and  Edoes,  a  substantial  wholesome  nourishing 
Root.  1750  G.  Hughes  Bai’bados  227  The  different  species  of 
Eddas  are  distinguished  into  the  blue  Eddas,  the  scratching 
Eddas,  and  the  roasting  Eddas.  1772-84  Cook  Voy.  (1790) 
VI.  2022  Extensive  plantations,  consisting  of  the  taro  or 
eddy  root,  and  sweet  potatoes.  1803  T.  Winterbottom 
Sierra  Leone  I.  iv.  64  note ,  Eddoes,  arum  sagittae  folium, 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Nova  Scotian  settlers.  1841 
Orderson  Creol.  ii.  10  Yams,  potatoes,  and  eddoes. 

+  Eddre.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  eedre,  edre,  rnd- 
dre,  3  eddre.  [OE.  ivdre  =  OFris.  eddere,  eddre, 
OHG.  ddara,  ddra  (Du.,  Ger.  ader),  OSw.  ctpra 
(Sw.  ddra)  OTeut.  *:htron- ;  cogn.  w.  ON.  xS-r 
(repr.  OTeut.  type  *iMi-z),  of  same  meaning  ;  the 
Gr.  7 )rop  heart,  fjrpov  belly,  may  be  ultimately 
connected.]  A  bloodvessel,  vein. 
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Beowulf  2967  (Gr.)  Swat  gedrum  sprong  for<5  under  fexe. 
c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  lxxii[i].  17  (Gr.)  Waerun  mine  asdra  ealle 
tolysde.  a  1225  After.  R.  258  Men.  .hudeS  ham  hwon  heo 
beo5  ileten  blod  on  one  erm  eddre.  a  1300  Vox  #  Wolf  45 
Ich  have  hem  leten  eddre  blod. 

Eddy  (e’di),  sb.  Also  5  Sc.  yd y,  6- 7  edie, 
eddee,  -ie.  [Of  unknown  history ;  app.  first  re¬ 
corded  in  1 5th  c. ;  if  of  Eng.  origin,  the  sense  seems 
to  point  to  connexion  with  Ed-;  cf.  ON.  ida  of 
same  meaning.] 

1.  ‘The  water  that  by  some  interruption  in  its 
course,  runs  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  tide 
or  current  ’  (Adm.  Smyth)  ;  a  circular  motion  in 
water,  a  small  whirlpool. 

a  1455  Houlate  lxiv,  The  barde.  .socht  wattir  to  wesche 
him  thar  out  in  ane  ydy.  1553  Brende  Q.  Curtins  245 
(R.)  Suche  as  . .  escaped  theire  enemies,  were  ..  drowned 
wyth  . .  the  eddies  of  the  streame.  1665  Manley  Grot  ins* 
Low-C.  Warrs  251  The  strong  eddy  or  Whirlepoole  of  the 
River  . .  brought  it  into  the  Trench.  1684  T.  Burnet  Th. 
Earth  I.  131  Those  great  eddees  . .  that  suck  into  them  . . 
whatever  comes  within  their  reach.  1727  Thomson  Spring 
816  The  madness  of  the  straiten’d  stream  Turns  in  black 
eddies  round.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  in.  vii,  The  wheel¬ 
ing  eddies  boil.  1882  White  Naval  Archit.  449  It  is 
blunt  tails  rather  than  blunt  noses  that  cause  eddies. 

2.  transf.  Wind,  fog,  dust,  etc.  moving  in  a 
similar  way  ;  a  circular  movement  of  wind,  etc. 

1815  ELPHiNSTONE-^ttf.  Caubuli  1842)  1. 173  Rain,  .brought 
.  .by  the  eddy  in  the  winds.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  111.  i. 
269  Indicated  through  circling  eddies  of  fog.  _  1878  M.  A. 
Brown  Nadeschda  22  A  dustcloud  rolls  in  eddies  forth. 

fig- 

1791  G.  Morris  in  Sparks  Corr.Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  IV.  413 
There  is  in  the  current  of  their  affairs  a  strong  eddy  or 
counter  tide.  1817  Coleridge  Biog.  Lit.  147  An  eddy  of 
criticism.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  xlviii,  The  lightest 
wave  of  thought  shall  lisp,  The  fancy’s  tenderest  eddy 
wreathe.  1868  Stanley  Westm.  Ab.  iii.  139  These  are  but 
the  eddies  of  the  royal  history.  1875  Farrar  Seekers  11.  iv. 
231  In  the  mighty  eddies  of  an  unseen,  mysterious  agency. 
4.  Comb.,  as  eddy-breeze,  -current,  -stream,  -tide  ; 
eddy-rock  (see  quot.)  ;  eddy-water  (also  eddy, 
Adm.  Smyth),  the  dead  water  under  a  ship’s 
counter.  Also  Eddy-wind. 

1799  Naval  Citron.  1. 250  *Eddy  breezes  from  a  hilly  shore. 
1600  Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  291  (R.)  From  the  Cape  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  . .  are  none  but  *eddie  currents.  1877  A.  Green  Phys. 
Geol.  iv.  §  1.  124  Rock  possessing  this  [Current-Bedding] 
structure  is  sometimes  called  *Eddy-R  ock  by  quarrymen  and 
well-sinkers.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  IV.  (1840)  352  They 
would  rather  have  an  *eddy  stream  against  them.  1627 
Cart.  Smith  Seaman's  Gram.  x.  48  An  *Eddie  tide  is  where 
the  water  doth  runne  backe  contrary  to  the.  tide.  1887  Pall 
Mall  G.  23  Aug.  8/2  Owing  to  the  eddy  tide  these  opera¬ 
tions  were  not  attended  with  success. 

Eddy  (e  di),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  move  in  an  eddy  or  eddies  :  said 
properly  of  water  and  objects  borne  on  water ; 
also  of  air,  vapour,  etc.,  and  transf.  of  birds  on 
the  wing.  Also  fig. 

1810  Scott  Lady  ofL.  1.  xvii,  Eddying  in  almost  viewless 
wave,  The  weeping  willow  twig  to  lave.  1813 —  Trierm. 
in.  vii,  The  unwonted  sound,  Eddying  in  echoes  round  and 
round.  1833  Marryat  P.  Simple  (1863)  158  The  wind  was 
high ..  sweeping  in  the  rain  in  every  direction  as  it  eddyed 
to  and  fro.  1844  Mem.  Babylonian  P’cess  II.  91  Large 
hungry  eagles,  .eddying  far  above  into  the  regions  of  air. 
1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xxviii.  285  A  flat  cake  of  ice 
eddied  round  near  the  floe  we  were  upon,  i860  Tyndall 
Glac.  1.  §  14.  97  The  vapour  . .  eddying  wildly  in  the  air. 

2.  trans.  To  whirl  round  in  eddies.  Also  with 
in  :  to  collect  as  into  an  eddy  (rare). 

1730  Thomson  Autumn  322  The  circling  mountains  eddy 
in  From  the  bare  wild  the  dissipated  storm.  1858  Sat. 
Rev.  VI.  113/1  How  are  we  to  tell  that  a  comet,  .may  not 
get  eddyed  (so  to  speak)  by  some  great  planet?  1878  Smiles 
Robt.  Dick  iv.  28  The  water  is  churned  and  eddied  about. 

Eddying  (e‘di|iq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  prec.  +  -ing1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  Eddy  :  moving  in  circles, 
whirling.  In  quots.  transf.  and  fig. 

1817  Coleridge  Biog.  Lit.  220  An  eddying  instead  of  pro¬ 
gression  of  thought.  1830  Tennyson  Ode  to  Mem.  ii,  The 
eddying  of  her  garments  caught  from  thee  The  light  of  thy 
great  presence.  1886  Athensemn  10  July  39/1  The  twistings 
and  eddyings  of  the  political  current. 

E  ddying,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.]  Mov¬ 
ing  in  eddies ;  full  of  eddies. 

1837  Hawthorne  Twice-told  T.  (1851)  II.  ix.  127  The 
eddying  wind  has  kept  them  [the  roofs]  bare  at  the  bleak 
comers.  1870  Bryant  Iliad  I.  v.  158  From  Lycia  where 
the  eddying  Xanthus  runs.  1873  H.  Spencpr  Stud.Sociol. 
i.  16  The  eddying  vapours  . .  had  been  mingling  . .  in  end¬ 
less  ways. 

Eddyless  (e’diles),  a.  [f.  Eddy  sb.  +  -less.] 
Without  eddies,  tranquil ;  also  fig. 

1621  G.  Sandys  Ovidls  Met.  v.  (1626)  104  A  silent  streame 
I  found,  All  eddilesse,  perspicuous  to  the  ground.  1862  R. 
Patterson  Ess.  Mist,  y  Art  485  To  mortify  the  body,  and 
still  the  mind  into  eddyless  meditation. 

Eddy-root :  see  s.  v.  Eddoes. 

E  ddy-wind.  A  wind  that  moves  in  an  eddy. 

1626  Capt.  Smith  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  17  A  gust,  a 
storme..an  eddy  wind.  1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler  20  Men 
.  .that  are  weather-waft  up  and  down  with  every  eddy- wind 
of  every  new  doctrine.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  1.  505 
Chaff  with  eddy  Winds  is  whirl’d  around.  1715  Desacu- 
liers  Fires  Impr.  152  Such  Eddy-Winds  blow  from  the 
South  when  we  have  them  here  at  London.  1772-84  Cook 
Voy.  (1790)  IV.  1218  There  is  . .  an  eddy  wind  at  S.  W. 


1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.v. ,  The  eddy-wind  of  a 
sail  escaping  in  a  curve  makes  the  sail  abaft  shiver. 

Ede,  ME.  f.  of  eode,  OE.  pa.  t.  of  Go. 

+  Edecima’tion.  Obs.  rare — l.  [-a.  L.  edecimd- 
tidn-em,  f.  edecima-re,  f.  e  out  +  decimus  tenth.] 
The  action  or  process  of  taking  a  tithe  or  tenth. 

a  1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  111.  xlviii.  386  The  Edecimation 
and  Tith-haling  of  their  Goods. 

II  Edelweiss  (s'delvois).  [f.  Ger.  edel  noble  + 
weiss  white.]  An  Alpine  plant,  Gnaphalium 
Leontopodium  or  Leontopodium  alpinum,  remark¬ 
able  for  its  white  flower,  growing  in  rocky  places, 
often  scarcely  accessible,  on  the  Swiss  mountains. 
Also  attrib.,  as  in  edelweiss-lace. 

1862  Emerson  Thoreau  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  339  It  is  called 
by  . .  the  Swiss  Edelweiss,  which  signifies  Noble  Purity. 
1878  Browning  La  Saisiaz  21,  I  knewan  Alpine-rose  which 
all  beside  named  Edelweiss.  1882  Charles  Lowdcr  356  A 
. .  cross  of  edelweis  had  been  placed  on  the  coffin.  1884 
Daily  News  10  Nov.  2/7  Perhaps  the  most  successful  rival 
of  Nottingham  goods  is  the  German-Swiss  Edelweiss  lace. 

Edematose,  -ous,  var.  ff.  CEdematose,  -ods. 
Eden  (z'd’n).  [a.  Heb.  713?  t-eden  ;  etymologic¬ 
ally  ‘  pleasure,  delight’.] 

1.  The  abode  of  Adam  and  Eve  at  their  creation, 
Paradise;  also  more  fully,  The  garden  of  Eden. 

1382  Wyclif  Gen.  iv.  16  Caym  . .  dwellide  at  the  eest 
plage  of  Eden.  1535  Coverdale  Gen.  ii.  8  The  Lorde  God 
also  planted  a  garden  of  pleasure  in  Eden.  Ibid.  iii.  23 
Then  the  Lorde  God  put  him  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  143  Discovering  . .  all  the  East  Of 
Paradise  and  Edens  happie  Plains.  _  1796-7  Coleridge 
Poems  (1862)  14  Ah  flowers  !  which  joy  from  Eden  stole 
While  innocence  stood  smiling  by.  i860  Hawthorne  Marb. 
Faun ,  II.  x.  108  What  the  flaming  sword  was  to  the  first 
Eden,  such  is  the  malaria  to  these  sweet  gardens  and 
groves. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  A  delightful  abode  or  resting- 
place,  a  paradise  ;  a  state  of  supreme  happiness. 

a  1225  Juliana  79  He  [the  translator]  mote  beon  a  corn 
i  godes  guldene  edene.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  11.  i.  42  This 
sceptred  Isle  This  other' Eden,  demy  paradise.  1665-9 
Boyle  Occas.  Refl.  (1675)  320  He  inherits,  .a  gay  and  privi- 
ledg’d  Plot  of  his  Eden.  1792  S.  Rogers  Pleas.  Mem.  11. 
128  Who  acts  thus  wisely  mark  the  moral  Muse  A  blooming 
Eden  in  his  life  reviews.  1830  Mrs.  Bray  Fitz  of  F.  i. 
(1884)  9  Mount  Edgcombe,  that  Eden  of  Devon.  1842 
Tennyson  Gardener  s  Dan.  187  Henceforward  squall  nor 
storm  Could  keep  me  from  the  Eden  where  she  dwelt. 

Hence  Edenic  (zde’nik),  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
Eden  ;  E  denize  v.  trans.,  to  make  like  Eden  ;  to 
admit  into  Eden  or  Paradise ;  E*denized  ppl.  a 
Edenization. 

a  1618  J.  Davies  Wit's  Pilgrim.  N  iv.  (T.)  For  pure  saints 
edeniz’d  unfit.  1850  Mrs.  Browning  Poems  I.  75  By  the 
memory  of  Edenic  joys  Forfeit  and  lost.  1862  D.  Wilson 
Preh.  Man  iii.  (1865)  22  The  moral  contrast  which  the 
savage  presents  to  our  conceptions  of  Edenic  life.  1877 
Wraxall  tr.  V.  Hugo's  Miserables  iv.  v.  4  The  Edenization 
of  the  world. 

Edental  (zdemtal),  a.  [f.  E-  +  L.  dent-em  tooth 
+  -al.]  =next. 

1845  Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  v.  (1873)  82  Another  gigantic 
edental  quadruped.  1883  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

II  Edeilta*ta,  sb.  pi.  [mod.L.,  f.  edentdtus ,  f. 
edentare  to  render  toothless,  knock  a  person’s  teeth 
out,  f.  e  out  +  dent-efu  tooth.]  An  order  of  Mam¬ 
malia  characterized  by  the  absence  of  front  teeth  ; 
represented  by  the  Ant-eater,  Armadillo,  Sloth,  etc. 

1834  McMurtrie  Cuvier* s  Anirn .  Kingd.  92  The  Eden¬ 
tata,  or  quadrupeds  without  front  teeth.  1859  Darwin  Orig. 
Spec.  iv.  (1878)  99  The  three  lowest  orders  of  mammals, 
namely,  marsupials,  edentata,  and  rodents. 

Edentate  (zde*nt£5t),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  eden¬ 
tdtus  ;  see  prec.] 

A.  adj .  Characterized  by  the  absence  of  incisor 
and  canine  teeth ;  belonging  to  the  order  Edentata  ; 
see  B.  Sometimes  =  ‘toothless’. 

1828  Stark  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  406  Mouth  not  entirely 
furnished  with  teeth,  and  often  edentate.  1835-6  Todd 
Cycl.  Anat.  I.  245/2  The  mouth,  .consists  of  two.  .edentate 
mandibles  sheathed  with  horn.  1885  Parker  Mammalian 
Desc .  iv.  96  He  is  not  truly  edentate,  but  has  teeth. 

B.  sb.  1.  in  pi.  =  Edentata. 

1835  Kirby  Hab.  <$•  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xvii.  208  Like  most  of 
the  other  Edentates,  they  [the  Sloths]  can  roll  themselves 
up  and  take  a  long  and  reckless  sleep.  1880  Haughton 
Phys.  Gcog.  vi.  269  The  Edentates  are  among  the  lowest 
forms  of  placental  Mammals. 

2.  humorously .  One  who  has  lost  his  teeth. 

1850  Kingsley  Alt.  Locke  xxxvi.  (1874)  270  How  could  a 
poor  edentate  like  myself  articulate  a  word  ? 

+  Ede  ntate,  V.  Obs~°  [f.  as  prec.]  trans. 
To  strike  out,  or  draw  out  (a  person’s)  teeth. 

1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

Hence  +  Edentation,  the  extraction  of  teeth. 
1623  in  Cockeram. 

Edention,  erroneous  form  of  Edentation. 

1623  Cockeram  ii,  A  Pulling  out  of  teeth,  edention  [but 
edentation  in  pt.  1]. 

Edentulous  (zdemtiwbs),  a.  [f.  L.  edentulus 
toothless,  f.  e  out  +  dent-em  tooth  +  -ous.]  Hav¬ 
ing  no  teeth,  toothless. 

1782  Monro  Compar.  Anat .  no  The  chin  and  nose  of 
edentulous  people  are  much  nearer.  1784  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXIV.  281  Fishes,  .[are]  apparently  utter  strangers  to 
edentulous  old  age.  1839-47  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  3 67/1 


The  jaws  [of  echidna]  are  edentulous.  1859  J.  Tomes 
Dental  Surg.  39  Instances  . .  in  which  the  jaws  have  been 
entirely  edentulous. 

t  E*der,  e’dera.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  and  a.  L. 
(h)edera!\  Ivy.  (The  L.  word  was  prob.  retained 
by  Wyclif  in  the  version  of  1382  from  ignorance  of 
its  meaning.  In  Jonah  the  A.  V.  has  ‘gourd’.) 

1382  Wyclif  Jonah  iv.  6  The  Lord  God  made  redy  an 
eder  [1388  an  yuy],  and  it  styede  vp  on  the  hed  of  Jonas. 

—  2  Alacc.  vi.  7  Crownyd  with  edera  [1388  with  yuy]. 
Ederling.  ?  Mistake  for  *elderling  ancestor 

[f.  elder ,  Alder  sb!1  +  -ling.] 

^1300  IT.  Alis.  1711  Darie,  the  kyng  of  alle  kynges,  The 
godis.  .hath  to  ederlyng. 

Edge  (ed^),  sb.  Forms :  1  ecg(g,  3-7  egge, 
(3  agge,  hegge,  5-6  eg(e,  6-7  edg),  5-  edge. 
[OE.  feg  str. fem.  =  OS.  eggia  (MDu.  egghe,  Y)\\.egge) 
edge,  corner,  point,  OHG.  ekka  edge,  point  (MHG. 
ecke  edge,  point,  corner,  mod. Ger.  ecke  fem.,  eck 
neutM  corner),  ON.  egg  edge:— OTeut.  *agj&,  f. 
OAryan  root  *ah ,  whence  many  words  of  cognate 
sense,  e.g.  L.  acies ,  Gr.  axis  point ;  cf.  Ail  sb ., 
Awn,  Ear  sb.%  (The  sense  ‘  corner’,  which  has 
been  developed  in  Ger.  and  Du.,  is  wanting  in  Eng.] 

I.  A  cutting  edge. 

1.  The  thin  sharpened  side  of  the  blade  of  a 
cutting  instrument  or  weapon ;  opposed  to  the 
‘back’  or  blunt  side;  or  to  the  ‘flat’  or  broad 
surface  of  the  blade.  Often  associated  with  point 
(OE.  ord).  The  edge  of  the  sword :  used  rhe¬ 
torically  for  ‘  the  sword  ’  as  the  typical  instrument 
of  slaughter  or  of  conquest. 

Beowulf  i549(Gr.)Breost net.  .wicSord and  wiS  eege ingang 
forstod.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xxi.  24  Hig  feallao  on  swur- 
des  eege  [c  1160  egge].  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  61  He  wile 
smite,  .mid  egge  and  cleuen.  .oSermidordeand  pilten.  £1374 
Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  899  Beth  rather  to  hym  cause  of  flat 
than  egge.  4:1450  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  735  Hoc  acumen, 
Hec  acies ,  a  neg.  1594  Plat  Jewell-ho.  1.  20  Some  kindes 
of  salt . .  doe  giue  such  temper  to  the  edges  of  weapons.  1605 
Shaks.  Macb.  iv.  i.  150,  I  will  . .  giue  to  th’  edge  o’  th' 
Sword  his  Wife.  1611  Bible  Gen.  xxxiv.  26  They  slew 
Hamor  and  Shechem  . .  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

—  Hebr.  xi.  34  [They]  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword. 
1648  Milton  Tenure  Kings  Wks.  1738  I.  317  And  what  re¬ 
straint  the  Sword  comes  to  at  length,  having  both  edge  and 
point,  if  any  Sceptic  will  needs  doubt,  let  him  feel.  1797 
Godwin  Enquirer  1.  ii.  9  A  tool  with  a  fine  edge  may  do 
mischief.  1828  Scott  F.  At.  Perth  II.  20  When  it  was 
steel  coat  to  frieze  mantle,  the  thieves  knew  . .  whether 
swords  had  edges  or  no.  1871  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876) 
IV.  xvii.  54  The  King  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  changed 
himself . .  into  a  King  according  to  the  laws  of  England. 

%  humorously  misused. 

1596  Shaks.  Aferch.  V.  11.  ii.  173  To  be  in  perill  of  my  life 
with  the  edge  of  a  featherbed.  1599  —  Hen.  V,  iii.  vi.  50 
And  let  not  Bardolphs  vitall  thred  bee  cut  With  edge  of 
Penny-Cord. 

b.  poet.  A  cutting  weapon  or  tool ;  in  ME. 
also  a  lance. 

Becnvulf  2876  (Gr.)  f>set  he  hyne  sylfne  £ewraec  ana  mid 
eege.  c  1205  Lay.  5605  He  hauede  monie  Alemains  i  mid 
agge  [1275  hegge]  to-heowen.  4:1300  K.  Alis.  1271  He 
griputh  in  hond  a  spere  . .  Thorughout  the  bruny  creopeth 
the  egge.  4:1325  E.  E.Allit.P.  B.  1104  Nau)?er  to  coutne 
to  kerue,  with  knyf  ne  wyth  egge.  c  1374  Chaucer  Former 
Age  19  No  flessh  ne  wyste  offence  of  egge  or  spere.  1607 
Shaks.  Cor.  v.  v.  113  Men  and  lads  Stain  all  your  edges  on 
me.  1791  Cowper  Iliad  xxi.  25  On  all  sides  Down  came 
his  edge. 

e.  The  sharpness  given  to  a  blade  by  whetting. 
c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  5147  His  naked  swerd  in  hond 
he  bare,  The  egge  was  mich  wered  a-wey.  1517  Torkington 
Pilgr.  (1884)  21  Tooles  made  of  Iron  that  never  lese  ther  egge 
by  myracle  of  Seynt  Nicholas.  1850  Blackie  VEschylus  I. 
Pref.  10  It  is  for  lack  of  skill  in  the  workman,  not  from  want 
of  edge  in  the  tool.  Mod.  The  knife  has  no  edge.  Put  an 
edge  on  this  knife. 

2.  fig.  a.  With  direct  reference  to  i,  i  c.  Power 
to  ‘  cut  ’  or  wound  ;  keen  effectiveness.  Of  lan¬ 
guage  :  Trenchant  force  (cf.  point).  Of  appetite, 
passion,  desires,  enjoyment,  etc. :  Keenness.  Phrases 
(used  also  lit.  in  i,  i  c),  +  To  add  an  edge  to  ;  to 
put,  set  an  edge  upon ;  to  dull,  blunt  the  edge  of, 
etc.  Not  to  put  too  fine  an  edge  upon  it :  to  use 
*  blunt  ’,  outspoken  language. 

a  1593  H.  Smith  Serm.  (1866)  II.  88  To  add  an  edge  unto 
our  prayers.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  v.  v.  35  Abate  the  edge 
of  Traitors,  Gracious  Lord.  1596  —  Tam.  Skr.  1.  ii.  73  She 
moues  me  not,  or  not  remoues,  at  least,  Affections  edge  in 
me.  1603  Florio  Montaigne  (1634)  503  Faults  and  contrary 
successes  give  it  [love]  edge  and  grace.  1610  Shaks.  Temp. 
iv.  i.  29  To  take  away  The  edge  of  that  dayes  celebration. 
1623  Donne  Serm.  195  The  apostle  there  changes  the  edge 
of  his  argument.  1642  Fuller  Holy  4*  Prof.  St.  ill.  xi.  179 
Take  not  too  much  at  once,  lest  thy  brain  turn  edge.  1661 
Bramhall  Just  Vinci,  iv.  87  The  edge  and  validity  of  it 
[ecclesiastical  law]  did  proceed  from  authority  royal.  1704 
Col.  Rec.  Penn.  II.  142  Pleads  reasons  y°  Edge  of  which 
..has  wore  off.  1775  Sheridan  Rivals  1st  Pro!.,  No 
tricking  here,  to  blunt  the  edge  of  law.  1830  T.  Hamilton 
C.  Thornton  (1845)  79  Exercise  . .  had  given  more  than  its 
wonted  edge  to  my  appetite.  1846  Prescott  Ferd.  Is.  II. 
vii.  416  Several  circumstances  operated  to  sharpen  the 
edge  of  intolerance.  .  1870  Swinburne  Ess.  4-  Stud.  (1875) 
286  The  marble  majesty  of  Calantha  [in  Ford’s  1  Broken 
Heart’] . .  gives  force  and  edge  to  the  lofty  passion  of  the 
catastrophe.  1879  Lowell  Poet.  Wks.  375  Yet  knows  to 
put  an  edge  upon  his  speech.  Mod.  He  is,  not  to  put  too 
fine  an  edge  upon  it,  a  thoroughpaced  scoundrel 
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fb.  Of  persons  :  Ardour,  keenness  in  pursuit  of 
an  object ;  in  weaker  sense,  inclination,  liking. 

1581  Savilk  Tacitus  Iiist.  11.  xlii.  (1591)  78  The  Ollio- 
nians,  laying  aside  all  edge  to  light.  1605  Hacon  Ativ. 
Learning  11.  1  is  He  must  take  heed  he  shew,  .some  sparkles 
of  liberty,  spirit,  and  edge,  a  1638  Mann  Hnynx ii. 
Wks.  752,  I  have  little  or  no  edge  to  contend  with  one  I 
think  nerswaded.  1642  KoGElts  Naaman  183,  I  have  so 
small  hope  to  prevaile  with  men,  because  1  goe  against 
their  edge.  Ilnd.  390  As  for  others,  their  edge  is  not  so 
much  toward  them. 

f  c.  To  give  an  edge  to,  set  an  edge  upon  (a 
person) :  to  stimulate,  incite.  Obs.  (Cf.  Edge, 
Egg  vbs.) 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  in.  i.  27  Giue  him  a  further  edge. 
1609  Holland  Livy  vi,  xxviii.  237  The  memoriall  of  that 
!ate..losse  sustained  might  rather  stirre  them  up  and  set 
an  edge  upon  them.  1626  W.  Sclateh  Expos.  2  T/iess. 
(1620)  274  What  is  wanting  to  give  us  an  edge  to  the  duty. 

f  3.  fig.  Phrases  (with  direct  reference  to  sense  1), 
Back  and  edge :  adjoining,  close  by.  Fall  back, 
fall  edge :  1  come  what  may’,  in  any  case.  On 
edge  (said  of  cars,  heart,  teeth  ;  also,  to  set) :  full 
of  eagerness,  all  agog,  ready. 

1580  T.  M.  Trip.  Verses  in  Ilaret  Alv.v iii, Learned  Athens 
did.  .set  his  teeth  on  edge,  such  floures  to  pull  As  best  him 
likte,  to  store  his  skilful!  brest.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  iv.  43 
With  harts  on  edg  To  be  aveng’d  each  on  his  enimy.  1591 
Lyly  Hap/io  iv.  iv,  You  will  set  mine  eares  on  edge  with 
sweet  words.  1641  2  Hotham  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  iii. 
(1721)  I.  496  Fall  back!  fall  edge!  I  will  go  doun.  1699 
IJ.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew  s.  v.,  Fall  back  fall  edge ,  or  come 
what  will.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  VII.  135  The 
people  who  live  back  and  edge. 

4.  To  set  (a  person's )  teeth  on  edge  :  ‘  to  cause 
an  unpleasant  tingling  in  the  teeth  ’  (J.).  Also  fig. 
Also  (rarely)  Out  of  edge,  in  same  sense. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  what  is  the  precise  notion  originally 
expressed  in  this  phrase.  The  earlier  expression  was  to  edge 
the  teeth  (see  Edge  v.  3);  in  the  passage  Ezek.  xviii.  2  the 
Vulgate  has  obstupescere  to  be  benumbed. 

1382  Wyclif  Ezelc.  xviii.  2  And  the  teeth  of  sones  wexen 
on  egge.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  clxxxii.  (1495) 
723  A  grene  grape  greueth  the  rotes  and  synewes  of  the 
teeth  wyth  colde  soo  that  they  make  the  teeth  an  egge. 
1535  Coverdale  Jer.  xxxi.  29  Y°  fathers  haue  eaten  a  sower 
grape,  and  the  childrens  teth  are  set  on  edge.  1578  Lyte 
Dodocns  v.  xx.  576  The  same  eaten  rawe  are  good  against 
the  teeth  being  set  on  edge.  1585  J.  Higins  tr.  Junius' 
Nomenclator  428  Pentium  stupor ,  a  bluntness  of  the  teeth, 
when  with  eating  of . .  sowre  things  they  be  out  of  edge. 
1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  iii.  i.  133  That  would  set  my  teeth 
nothing  an  edge,  Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  Poetrie. 
1741  Monro  Anat .  fed.  3)  162  How  come  they  . .  to  be  set 
on  Edge  by  Acids.  1839  Carlyle  Chartism  iv.  (1858)  20 
The  strong  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  teeth  of  the 
weak  are  set  on  edge. 

t  5.  As  rendering  of  L.  acies :  a.  Line  of  battle, 
b.  Keenness  of  eyesight.  Obs. 

1535  Coverdale  i  Sam.  iv.  2  In  the  Edge  in  the  felde  they 
slewe  aboute  a  foure  thousande  men.  1682  Sir  T.  Browne 
Chr.  Mor.  61  The  wise  Contriver  hath  drawn  the  pictures 
and  outsides  of  things  softly  and  amiably  unto  the  natural 
edge  of  our  eyes. 

II.  Things  resembling  a  cutting  edge. 

*  with  regard  to  sharpness. 

6.  The  crest  of  a  sharply  pointed  ridge;  freq. 
in  topographical  names,  as  Swirrel  Edge,  Striding 
Edge).  (More  frequently,  however,  names  of  this 
kind  denote  escarpments  terminating  a  plateau, 
and  therefore  are  to  be  referred  to  sense  1 1  ; 
e.g.  Millstone  Edge,  Bamford  Edge;  in  Sc.  edge 
usually  denotes  merely  a  ridge,  watershed.) 

c.  1325  E.  E.  A llit.  I\  B.  451  Bot  ke  hy3est  of  ke  eggez  vn- 
huled  wern  a  lyttel.  1513  Douglas  /Ends  vm.  viii.  55  The 
worthy  peple  Lydiane  ..remane  apounc  the  edge  of  the 
Hetruscane  hyllis.  1535  Stewart  Cron .  Scot.  III.  371  At 
Sowtra  ege  thair  merehis  than  tha  maid. 

b.  A  perilous  path  on  a  narrow  ridge  ;  fig.  a 
sharp  dividing  line  ;  a  critical  position  or  moment. 
[Sometimes  with  notion  of  1 ;  cf.  ‘  to  walk  on  a 
razors  edge’,  Gr.  M  £vpov 
1597  Shaks.  2  lien.  IV,  1.  i.  170  You  knew  he  walk’d,  .on 
an  edge  More  likely  to  fall  in,  then  to  get  o’rc.  1667  Mil- 
ton  P.  /,.  1.  276  That  voyce.  .heard  so  oft.  .on  the  perilous 
edge  Of  battel  when  it  rag’d.  1718  Pope  Iliad  x.  197  Each 
. .  Greek  . .  Stands  on  the  sharpest  edge  of  death  or  life. 

7.  The  line  in  which  two  surfaces  of  a  solid 
object  meet  abruptly ;  spec,  in  Geometry,  the  line 
of  meeting  of  two  faces  of  a  polyhedron. 

1823  H.  J.  Brooke  Introd.  Crystallogr.  140  Terminal  solid 
angles  replaced  by  two  planes,  resting  on  tne  obtuse  edges 
of  the  pyramids.  1878  Gurney  Crystallogr.  30  The  edges 
formed  by  the  intersections  of  pairs  of  adjacent  faces. 

b.  Skating.  (To  cut ,  do)  the  inside  or  outside 
edge  :  a  particular  form  of  fancy  skating  on  the 
inner  or  outer  edge  of  the  skate-iron. 

1772  Jones  Skating  22  The  inside  edge  is  sometimes  re¬ 
quired  in  performing  some  of  the  more  difficult  manoeuvres. 
Ibid.  37  [The  Dutch]  travel  on  the  outside  edge.  1806-7  J- 
Bericsford  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  iii.  i,  Learning  to 
cut  the  outside  edge  on  skaits  that  have  no  edge  to  cut  with. 
x88o  Vandervell  &  Witham  Figure-Skating  137  The  in¬ 
side  edge  backwards  . .  may  be  taken  up  from  the  turn  on 
both  feet  by  continuing  backwards.  Mod.  Can  you  do  the 
outside  edge  ? 

*  *  as  contrasted  with  a  broad  surface. 

8.  Of  a  thin  flat  object :  One  of  the  narrow  sur¬ 
faces  showing  the  ‘  thickness’  or  smallest  dimen¬ 


sion,  as  distinguished  from  the  broad  surfaces. 
On  edge  (formerly  often  written  an  edge)  :  resting 
upon  the  edge,  placed  ‘  edgewise  +  To  plough 
the  soil  up  on  an  edge  :  to  plough  it  into  ridges. 

1677  Moxon  Mech.  lixcrc .  (1703)  72  The  Board  is  set  an 
edge  with  one  end  in  the  Bench-screw.  1708  Mortimer 
llusb.  50  Harrow  it  as  you  plow  it  up,  but  then,  .you  must 
speedily  plow  it  up  an  edge  again.  1784  De  Lolme  Eng. 
Const.  11.  xvii.  276  Ran  the  edge  of  his  hand  with  great 
quickness  along  his  neck.  1878  Browning  La  Saisiaz  14 
Pangs  of  crystal  set  on  edge  in  his  demesne.  Mod.  A  plate 
set  up  on  edge.  The  shilling  has  a  milled  edge. 

+  b.  fig.  Phrase,  To  get  by  the  edges :  to  get 
(information)  indirectly  or  imperfectly.  Obs. 

1702  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr.  11.  45  They  had  got  by  the 
Eclges  a  little  Intimation  of  the  then  Prince  of  Orange’s 
undertaking. 

c.  spec.  Of  a  book  :  One  of  the  three  surfaces  left 
uncovered  by  the  binding;  called  severally  top , 
bottom ,  and  fore  edge. 

Mod.  The  top  edge  of  the  book  is  gilt ;  the  others  are  left 
white. 

9.  The  rim  (of  a  hollow  vessel). 

c  1400  Beryn  587  The  egge  of  the  panne  met  with  his  shyn. 
1459  Inv.  in  Paston  Lett.  335  I.  468  Vj  bolles  with  oon 
coverede  of  silver,  the  egges  gilt. 

III.  The  boundary  of  a  surface. 

10.  The  line  which  forms  the  boundary  of  any 
surface  ;  a  border,  verge.  By  extension,  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  surface  of  any  object,  or  of  a  country,  dis¬ 
trict,  etc.,  adjacent  to  its  boundary.  (Cf.  Border.) 

In  geographical  sense  formerly  often  used  where  frontier 
or  boundary  would  now  be  preferred. 

c  1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  11.  §46  And  sett  J>ou  kere  kedegre 
of  J>e  nione  according  wij?  ke  egge  of  ke  label.  C1460  J. 
Russell  Bk.  Nurture  in  Bcibees  Bk.  (1868)  129  Ley  ke  bou3t 
on  ke  vttur  egge  of  ke  table.  1494  Fabyan  vi.  exevi.  202  The 
abbey  of  Leof,  besyde  Hereforde,  in  the  egge  of  Walys. 
1535  Coverdale  Ezek.  xl.  12  The  edge  before  the  chambres 
was  one  cubite  brode.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  i.  9  Hereby 
vpon  the  edge  of  yonder  Coppice.  1606  —  Ant.  <5*  Cl.  11.  ii. 
1 17  From  edge  to  edge  A  th’  world.  1664  Evelyn  Kal. 
Hort.  (1729)  228  Many  of  their  Leaves  parch’d  about  their 
Edges.  1732  De  Foe  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  (1769)  II.  181  Llestre, 
is  a  Village  on  the  Roman  Watling-street,  on  the  very 
Edge  of  Middlesex.  1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  vii.  (1865) 
280  All  this  time  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  deck  quite 
a  different  character.  1833  N.  Arnott  Physics  II.  210  The 
image  will  be  more  perfect,  .at  its  middle  than  towards  its 
edges.  1836  Thirlwall  Greece  III.  xxii.  238  He.  .drew  up 
his  men  at  the  water’s  edge.  1879  Harlan  Eyesight  ii.  21 
The  edges  of  the  orbit  are  comparatively  dense  and  strong. 
b.fig.  of  portions  of  time,  seasons,  etc. 

1638  Featly  Transubst.  229  Win  the  day  in  the  edge  of 
the  evening.  1782  Johnson  Let.  20  Mar.  in  Boswell,  I 
made  a  journey  to  Staffordshire  on  the  edge  of  winter.  1868 
E.  Waugh  Sncck-Bant  iv.  72  in  Lauc.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.)We’s 
be  back  again  abeawt  th’  edge-o’-dark. 

f  c.  That  which  is  placed  on  the  border  of  a 
garment,  etc. ;  =  Edging.  Obs. 

1502  Priv.  Purse  Exp.  Eliz .  York  (1830)  68  Blake  velvet 
for  an  edge  and  cuffes  for  the  same  gowne.  1552  Huloet, 
Edge  of  a  fillet  or  xo\\.  .Taenia.  1611  Bible  Ex.  xxvi.  10 
Fiftie  loopes  on  the  edge  of  the  curtaine. 

j-d.  Archit .  In  first  quot.  rendering  L.  regula 
t  the  shank  of  a  Doric  triglyph  *  (Lewis  and  Short). 
In  second  quot.  app.  =  Fillet.  Obs. 

1563  Shute  Archit.  Cijb,  The  edge  which  Vitruuius 
calleth  Regula.  Ibid.  D  j  a,  The  lowest  edge  that  standeth 
vppon  Plinthus  shalbe  in  height  half  a  part. 

11.  The  brink  or  verge  (of  a  bank  or  precipice). 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  llit.  P.  B.  383  Er  vch  bokom  watz  brurd-ful 

to  \>e  bonkez  eggez.  1480  Caxton  Descr.  Brit.  3  The  edge 
of  the  frenssh  clif  shold  be  the  ende  of  the  world  yf  the 
ylonde  of  brytayn  ne  were  not.  1827  Pollok  Course  T.  v, 
Toppling  upon  the  perilous  edge  of  Hell.  1865  Reader  3 
June  619/3  In  Derbyshire  it  nests  in  the  rocks  and  ‘Edges,* 
as  the  precipices  are  called. 

b.  fig.  Oh  the  edge  of:  on  the  point  of  (doing 
something). 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  8f  Cr.  iv.  v.  68  Will  you,  the  Knights  Shall 
to  the  edge  of  all  extremitie  Pursue  each  other?  1884 
Church  Bacon  v.  114  He  was  now  on  the  very  edge  of  losing 
his  office. 

IV.  12.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  locative,  as 
edge  -  hummock ,  - moulding, ,  - plate ,  - teeth ,  -way  ; 
edge-gilt  adj.  b.  objective,  as  edge-cutting,  c.  ad¬ 
verbial,  as  edge-viezv.  Also  edge-coals,  coals  from 
an  edge-seam  ;  edge-joint  (see  quot.)  ;  f  edge- 
leam,  -lome  [OE.  I6ma\ ,  an  edge-tool ;  edge- 
mill,  edge-rail,  edge-roll  (see  quots.)  ;  edge- 
seam,  a  layer  or  seam  of  coal  that  has  been  tilted 
into  a  nearly  vertical  position  ;  edge-shot  a.,  edge- 
wheel  (see  quots.).  Also  Edge-tool,  -ways. 

1854  Miller Sch.  <5*  Schm.  xiv.  (i860)  153  Edge-coals' — 
those  steep  seams  of  the  Mid-Lothian  Coal-basin.  1843 
Carlyle  Past  Pr.  (1858)  91  Do  honour  to  any  *edge-gilt 
vacuity  in  man’s  shape.  1853  Kane  Grinncll  Exp.  xxix. 
(1856)  241  *Edge-hiunmocks,  that  is  to  say,  hummocks 
formed  at  the  margin  of  floes  and  afterward  cemented 
there.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Edge-joint  (Carpentry), 
a  joint  formed  by  two  edges,  forming  a  corner.  1781  J. 
Hutton  Tour  Caves  (B.  I).  S.)  * Edgeleams,  sb.  pi.,  edge 
tools.  1570  Levins  Manip.  161  An  *Edgelome,  cutter. 
1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  *  Edge-mill,  an  ore-grinding 
or  oil-mill  in  which  the  stones  travel  on  their  edges. 
1762  Borlase  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI I.  509  All  the  *edge- 
mouldings  of  the  canopy  were  tore  to  pieces.  1879  in 
Cassells  Techn .  Educ.  IV.  175/1  All  along  each  bottom 
side  of  the  body  should  be  plated  with  iron  . .  The  *edge- 


plate,  as  this  is  technically  called.  1874  Knight  Diet. 
Mech.,  *  Edge-rail  (Railroad),  a.  One  form  of  rail-road-rail, 
which  bears  the  rolling  stock  on  its  edge.  b.  A  rail  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  main  rail  at  a  switch  to  prevent  the  train 
from  running  off  the  track  when  the  direction  is  changed. 
Ibid.  *  Edge-roll,  A  brass  wheel  used  hot,  in  running  an 
edge  ornament,  on  a  book  cover.  1802  Playfair  Illustr. 
Hutton.  The.  236  We  obtain  the  same  information  from  in¬ 
specting  the  *edge-seams.  1805  Forsyth  Beauties  Scott.  I. 
269  The  strata,  .receive  the  appellation  of  edge  seams,  from 
their  descending,  or  almost  upright  position  in  the  earth. 
1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  * Edge-shot ,  a  board  with  its  edge 
planed  is  said  to  be  edge-shot.  1854  Woodward  Mollusca 
11.  162  *Edge-teeth  dentated.  1857  W.  Binns  Orthographic 
Project,  iii.  (1862)  22  If  the  paper  be  now  turned,  .we  shall 
have  an  ^edge-view  . .  of  the  plane  on  which  the  lines  pe 
drawn.  1880  Mrs.  Whitney  Odd  or  Even  x.  83  Trudging 
along  on  the  opposite  ^edgeways  of  the  soft  brown,  deep- 
rutted  road.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  774  *  Edge-wheel,  a 
wheel  travelling  on  its  edge  in  a  circular  or  annular  bed. 

Edge,  dial.  var.  of  Adze. 

Edge  (edg),  v.1  Also  3-4  egge(n,  5  eggyn. 

[f.  Edge  sb. 

The  older  forms  of  this  word  coincide  graphically  with 
those  of  Egg  v.,  which  is  ultimately  of  identical  etymology. 
The  forms  with  gg  are  for  convenience  treated  under  Egg, 
exc.  where  used  in  senses  now  peculiar  to  this  word.] 

1.  trans.  To  give  an  edge,  impart  sharpness,  to 
(a  weapon,  etc.  or  tool) ;  chiefly  in  fig.  sentences. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  Chron.  (1810)  274,  I-egged  yt  [the  sword] 
ys  in  on  alf.  1609  Bp.  Barlow  Answ.  Nameless  Cath.  364 
Not  blunting  the  sword  of  Iustice,  but  rather  edging  it. 
1621-31  Laud  Sev.  Serin.  (1847)  55  Will.  God  ..  edge  the 
sword  upon  the  common  enemy  of  Christ?  1718  Pope 
Odyss.  xx.  62  Thy  sure  divinity  shall  . .  edge  thy  sword  to 
reap  the  glorious  field.  1719  Young  Busiids  iv.  i.  One 
dear  embrace;  ’twill  edge  my  sword.  1808  J.  Barlow 
Columb.  vi.  336  Fame  fired  their  courage,  freedom  edged 
their  swords. 

b.  trans  f.  and  fig.  To  give  keenness  or  incisive 
force  to  (appetite,  wit,  endeavours,  etc.). 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  iii.  v.  38  With  spirit  of  Honor  edged 
More  sharper  then  your  Swords,  high  to  the  field.  1643  T. 
Goodwin  Child  of  Light  39  These  doe  edge  and  sharpen  the 
wit.  1647  Fuller  Good  Th.  in  Worse  T.  (1841)  156  O  that 
this  would  edge  the  endeavours  of  our  generation.  1673 
Lady's  Call.  1.  ii.  §  10.  16  All  the  torments  there  being 
edged  and  sharpned  by  the  woful  remembrance.  1742  R. 
Blair  Grave  644  Some  intervals  of  abstinence  are  sought 
To  edge  the  appetite.  1855  Brimley  Ess.  36  The  piercing 
cold  of  the  night-wind  edged  with  sea-salt.  1885  R.  Bridges 
Nero  11.  i.  6/1  But  now  to  hear  how  she  hath  edged  her 
practice. 

J-  2.  To  urge  on,  incite,  provoke,  encourage  (a 
person)  ;  =  Egg  v.  (but  usu.  with  more  direct  re¬ 
ference  to  the  sb.)  ;  also,  to  stimulate,  give  activity 
to  (an  industry,  etc.).  Obs.  exc.  as  in  b. 

1575  J.  Hooker  Care 70116  He.  .would,  .edge,  procure  and 
cause  others  to  do  the  like  [bestow  money].  1577  Holinshed 
Chron.  III.  1239/2  He  accused  the  moonks  of  manie  things, 
and  did  therewith  so  edge  the  king  against  them.  1613  in 
Hart.  Misc.( Malh.)  III.  141  The  Duke  edged  his  soldiers,  by 
declaring  unto  them  the  noble  works  of  their  ancestors.  1625 
Bacon  Usury,  Ess.  (Arb.)  545  This  . .  will  Encourage  and 
edge,  Industrious  and  Profitable  Improuements.  1648  Gage 
West.  Ind.  xiii.  (1655)  76  Which  edgeth  the  Spaniards  to  a 
constant  and  continuall  war  with  the  Inhabitants, 
b.  with  on  :  =  egg  on  (see  Egg  v.  2). 

1580  North  Plutarch  613  Cassius  ..  did  ..  edge  him 
[Brutus]  on  the  more,  for  a  private  quarrell  he  had  con¬ 
ceived  against  Caesar.  1609  Holland  Livy  xlii.  liv.  1147  b, 
It  envenomed  the  enemies  and  edged  them  on  [ infestiores 
fecissef\.  1652  H.  L’Estrange  Americans  no  Jewes  61 
[Cannibalism  is]  a  national  helluonisme . .  Whetted  and  edged 
on  by . .  Revenge.  1725  New  Cant.  Diet. ,  To  Edge,  or  as  ’tis 
vulgarly  call’d,  to  Egg  one  on.  1842  Pusey  Crisis  Eng.  Ch. 
36  To  this  they  will  ever  be  edged  on  by  those,  who  are 
watching  to  take  advantage  of  our  perplexities.  1867  Bush- 
nell  Mor.  Uses  Dark  Th.  41  To  be  cornered  and  pressed 
and  edged  on  . .  into  the  best  ways  and  noblest  endeavors. 
+  3.  To  set  (the  teeth)  on  edge.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 
[Cf.  Flem.  eggen  de  landen  (Kilian).] 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  796  hair  suns  tethe  are  eggeid  yitt. 
£•1440  Promp.  Parv.  136  Eggyd,  as  teethe  for  sowre  frute, 
acidus.  a  1555  Latimer  Serm.  $  Rem.  (1845)  347  Lest  per- 
adventure  we  take  chalk  for  cheese,  which  will  edge  our 
teeth,  and  hinder  digestion.  1604  T.  Wright  Passions  vi. 
318  That  bitter  Apple  which  edged  all  mens  teeth.  1634 
Heywood  Maiden Ji.well  lost  iv.  Wks.  1874  IV.  147  If  youle 
eate  grapes  vnripe,  edge  your  owne  teeth.  1865  B.  Brif.rley 
Irkdale  I.  26  It  edges  my  teeth  wurr  nor  a  railroad  whistle. 
+  b.  ?  trdnsf.  ?  To  irritate. 

c  1450  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  115  How  shrewly  he  was  egged 
For  to  here  hys  dyrge  do,  and  se  hys  pet  deggyd. 

4.  To  furnish  with  a  border  or  edging  ;  to  border  ; 
also,  to  colour  or  ornament  on  the  edge. 

1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Ind.  (Arb.)  197  One  of  these  is 
edged  with  belles,  c  1570  Thynne  Pride  <$•  Lcnvl.  (1841)  20 
Of  golde  and  silver  and  such  trumperie,  To  welte,  to  edge, 
to  garde.  1629  Milton  Ode  Nativity  185  From  haunted 
spring  and  dale  Edged  with  poplar  pale.  1684  Wilding 
in  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Socri  I.  259  For  edging  my  Hatt,  4 d. 
1728  Pope  Dune.  iii.  248  Whose  sarcenet  skirts  are  edged 
with.  .gold.  1746-7  Hervey  Medit.  <5-  Contempt .  (1818)  133 
The  glittering  fringes  which  edge  the  pink.  1870  Hooker 
Stud.  Flora  202  Matricaria  inodora  . .  bracts  edged  with 
brown. 

b.  Of  a  range  of  hills,  etc.  :  To  form  a  border 
or  enclosure  to ;  to  enclose. 

1644  Evelyn  Mem.  (18 $7)  I.  126  On  the  top  of  all,  runs  a 
balustrade  which  edges  it  quite  round.  1717  Berkeley  in 
Fraser  Life  (1871)  569  The  2  first  miles  of  this  post  close 
along  the  Dea,  being  edged  on  the  left  by  mountains.  1725 
Pope  Odyss.  x.  102  A  bay  there  lies,  Edg’d  round  with  cliffs. 
1886  Manch.  Exam.  2  Jan.  5/3  Except  where  it  is  edged  by 
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EDGE. 

the  border  lands  of  China  and  Thibet,  Burmah  is  surrounded 
by  British  territory. 

5.  intr.  To  move  edgeways;  to  advance  (esp. 
obliquely)  by  repeated  almost  imperceptible  move¬ 
ments.  Also  with  advs.  aside ,  away ,  down ,  in, 
etc.  Chiefly  Nant.  (see  quot.  1867). 

1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  iv.  128  We  descried  a  ship  . . 
we  edged  towards  her  to  see  what  she  was.  1627  —  Sea- 
man's  Gram.  xiii.  60  Be  yare  at  the  helme,  edge  in  with  him. 
171628  F.  Greville  Sidney  (1652)  60  Publiquely  edging 
nearer  the  holy  mother  Church.  1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.) 
Wks.  hi.  41  The  James  ..  then  edged  vp  in  the  winde. 
1650  Cromwell  Let.  4  Sept.  Causing  their  right  wing  of 
horse  to  edge  down  towards  the  sea.  1712  Arbuthnot  Joh.71 
Bull  (1727)  72  He  observed  Frog  and  old  Lewis  edging  to¬ 
wards  one  another  to  whisper.  1720  De  Foe  Capt.  Single- 
ton  xvi.  (1840)  269  They  . .  stood  edging  in  for  the  shore. 
1777  Cook  -2nd  Voy.  m.  vii.  (R.)  On  edging  off  from  the  shore, 
we  soon  got  out  of  sounding.  1790  Beatson  Nav.  Mil. 
Mem.  I.  382  Rear-Admiral  Knowles  . .  kept  edging  down 
on  the  enemy.  1832  Marryat  N.  Forster  xli,  The  . .  ad¬ 
miral  edged  away  with  his  squadron.  1853  Kane  Grinnell 
Exp.  xxxiii.  (1856)  283  The  wind  edged  round  a  little  more 
to  the  northward.  1863  Mrs.  Oliphant  Salem  C/i.  xv.  275 
He  edged  past  the  table  in  the  back-parlour  to  the  window. 
1867  Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk.,  Edge  away ,  to  decline 
gradually  from  the  course  which  the  ship  formerly  steered, 
by  sailing  larger  or  more  off,  or  more  away  from  before  the 
wind  than  she  had  done  before.  To  edge  down,  to  approach 
any  object  in  an  oblique  direction. 

fig.  *859  Sat.  Rev.  VIII.  5/1  A  disposition,  on  the  part 
of  a  youth,  to  edge  into  a  different  station  from  that  in 
which  he  was  born. 

6.  trans .  To  move  by  insensible  degrees;  to  in¬ 
sinuate  (something,  oneself)  into  a  place.  With 
advs. :  To  force  (something)  by  imperceptible 
degrees  away,  in,  off,  out .  Also  fig. 

1677  Earl  Orrery  Art  of  War  161  During  the  motion  of 
your  advanced  Wing,  to  edge  it,  by  degrees,  and  insensibly, 
towards,  etc.  1690  Locke  Educ.  Wks.  1714  III.  67  Edging 
by  Degrees  their  Chairs  forwards.  1704  Davenant  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  11.  397  IV.  245  If  you  believe  him  obstinate  .. 
advise  me  of  it,  for  I  can  edge  it  [a  wager]  off.  1708  Mrs. 
Centlivre  Busie  Body  11.  i,  A  Son  of  One  and  Twenty,  who 
wants  .  .to  edge  himself  into  the  Estate  !  1824  W.  Irving 
T.  Trav.  I.  14  Every  one  edging  his  chair  a  little  nearer. 
1812  L.  Hunt  in  Examiner  31  Aug.  545/2  An  opportunity 
.  .of  edging  himself  into  the  paper.  1829  I.  Taylor  E7ithus. 
vii.  (1867)  143  Christianity  . .  is  seen  constantly  at  work 
edging  away  oppressions.  1883  Ma7ich.  Exa?n.  30  Nov.  5/5 
The  products  of  the  Continent  are  gradually  edging  those 
of  England  out  of  the  [Turkish]  market. 

b.  To  edge  in  (a  word,  etc.)  :  to  push  in,  as 
if  with  the  edge  first. 

1683  D.  A.  A  rt  Converse  9  Without  giving  them  so  much 
time  as  to  edge  in  a  word.  1806-7  J*  Beresford  Miseries 
H 71771.  Life  (1826)  xii.  Concl.,  Andromache  ..  contrived  to 
edge  in  a  smile. 

Edge  (ed.3),  v2  Also  4  hegge-n.  [OE.  $cgan 
(pa.  t.  igide),  =MDu.,  Du.  eggen,  OttQx.ecken  (pa. 
pple.  gi-egit),  MHG.  egen,  mod.G.  (from  LG.) 
eggen  to  harrow  OTeut.  *agjan ,  whence  OE. 
fziOe,  $gde  =  MLG.  egede,  MDu.  eghede  (Du.  eegd), 
OHG.  egida  a  harrow.  Outside  Teut.  cf.  L.  occa, 
Welsh  oged  (:—*ocet),  Lith.  akeczos  a  harrow,  akiti 
to  harrow.  The  root  may  possibly  be  identical 
with  that  of  Edge  jA]  To  harrow. 

a  800  Corpus  Gloss.  1430  Occabat ,  egide.  1393  Langl.  P. 
PI.  C.  vi.  19  Canstow  . .  Heggen  o)?er  harwen  •  o}>er  swyn 
oj>er  gees  dryue.  1669  Worlidge  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  325 
To  Edge ,  to  Harrow.  1726  Diet.  Rusticiwt  (ed.  3)  To  Edge 
. .  a  Country- word  for  to  harrow. 

Edge-bone,  corruption  of  Aitch-bone,  q.v. 
Edged  (ed^d),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Edge  sb.  and  v.  +  -ed.] 

1.  Furnished  with  a  cutting  edge  ;  sharpened, 
trenchant.  Also  fig.  Cf.  Two-edged.  For 
edged  tool  see  Edge-tool. 

1591  Shaks.  i  He7i.  VI,  hi.  iii.  52  O  tume  thy  edged 
Sword  another  way.  a  1593  Marlowe  Dido  iv.  i,  With  the 
sharpness  of  my  edged  sting,  a  1639  T.  Carew  Wks.  (1824) 
102  Justice  hath  to  the  sword  of  your  edg’d  eyes  His  equall 
balance  joyn’d.  1677  Moxon  Meek.  Exerc.  (1703)  213  After¬ 
wards  with  edg’d  Grooving  Tools,  .they  cut  down,  .the  Ex- 
tuberances.  1833  Lardner  Manuf.  Metal  \\.  2  (Cabinet 
Cycl.)  Nor  are  the  edged  stones  . .  so  defectively  formed  . . 
as  might  be  imagined. 

2.  Having  an  edge  or  lateral  boundary:  only  with 
defining  prefix,  indicative  of  colour,  number,  etc. 

1776  Withering  Bot.  Arratige77i.  (1796)  I.  255  Anthers  3- 
edged.  1884  Black  J:id.  Shaks.  vi,  The  red-edged  leaves. 
Mod.  Black-edged  note-paper, 
f  3.  Having  a  border  (of  ornamental  work).  Obs. 
1697  Lo7id.  Gaz.  No.  3304/4  A  Gold  Watch  . .  having  an 
Edged  Case.  1722  De  Foe  Col.  Jack  (1840)  80  An  edged 
hat.  1727  Bradley  Fa77i.  Diet.  I.  s.  v.  Clear  Starchmg ,  To 
order  the  edged  heads ;  when  you  find  they  are  clapp'd  suf¬ 
ficiently,  pin  it  down  to  the  board. 

+  E  dgeful,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Edge  sb.  + 
-ful.]  Having  abundance  of  edge  ;  keen,  cutting. 

16x4  T.  White  Martyrd.  St.  George  A  iij,  Hee.  .Against 
the  Empires  enemies  did  set  His  warlicke  brow,  and  edge- 
full  humor  whet. 

t  Edge-growth,  corruption  of  *edgrozvth  = 
Edgrow. 

1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  of  Survey  11.  x.  63  The  second 
is  of  Mastage,  Edge-grouth,  Winter-Herbage,  etc. 

Edgeless  (e’d^les),  a.  [f.  Edge  sb.  +  -less.] 
That  nas  no  edge.  lit.  and  fig. 

1617  Collins  Def.  Bp.  Ely  11.  ix.  400  His  sword,  which  he 
carried  neither  edgeles,  nor  in  vaine.  x66i  J.  Fountain 
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Rewards  Virtue  2  To  save  her  sheers,  Which  else  had  sure 
been  edgeless  long  ago.  X869  Ruskin  Q.  of  Air  %  143  The 
dumb  and  edgeless  shore  of  darkehed  sand.  1884  H.  D. 
Traill  in  Mac77t.  Mag.  Oct.  444/2  As  lustreless  and  edgeless 
as  an  old  shilling. 

t  Edgeling,  -long,  adv.  Also  4  egge-, 
eghelynge(s.  [f.  Edge  sb.  +  -ling,  as  in  Back- 
ling^  adv.  (OE.  bsecling')  ;  for  the  corrupt  form 
dong  cf.  sidelo)ig ,  headlong .] 

a.  With  the  edge.  b.  On  the  edge  ;  edgeways. 

?<z  1400  Morte  Art/t.  3675  Upcynes  eghelynge  )>ay  ochene 

J>are  aftyre.  1489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  1.  ix.  24  They 
scorned  them  that  smote  edgelyng.  1580  Hollyband  Treas. 
Fr.  T 07i g ,  Fraper  d'estoc  <$*  de  taille ,  to  strike  both  foyning 
and  edgeling.  1603  Florio  Mo/itaigne  11.  xii.  (1632)  330  It 
is  hard,  be  it  flat-long,  side-long,  or  edge-long,  but  an  in¬ 
genious  . .  wit  shal  . .  meet  with  some  aire  that  wil  fit  his 
turn.  1611  Cotgr.,  s.v.  Az,  A  dye  that  stands  edgeling,  so 
as  tis  doubtfull  what  chance  it  will  yeeld. 

Edger  (e'd^or).  [f.  Edge  sb.  and  v.  +  -ebT] 

1.  One  who  edges  or  puts  an  edge  on  anything. 
1591  Percivall  Sp.  Diet.,  Boj'dador ,  aruimbroderer,  an 
edger. 

+  2.  Of  flowers  and  leaves  :  (see  quot.) 

1688  R.  Holme  Ar77toury  11.  115/1  Edgers  are  the  spring 
or  first  ripe  Tulipa’s.  1725  Bradley  Fa77i.  Diet.,  Edger ,  a 
plant  whose  leaves  are  edged  with  white  or  yellow. 

3.  Mech.  (See  quot.) 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Edger,  a  circular  saw.,  by 
which  the  bark  [etc.]  are  ripped  from  slab-boards. 

Edge-tool,  edged  tool.  In  early  use,  Any 
implement  with  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  as  a  knife 
or  sword  ;  now  (in  lit.  sense)  restricted  to  indus¬ 
trial  tools,  and  technically  denoting  chiefly  chisels, 
gouges,  planes,  etc.,  also  (with  defining  adj.  heavy ) 
axes,  hatchets,  etc.  Also  attrib.  (The  form  edged 
tools  is  now  used  only  in  fig.  sense.) 

c  1350  Will.  Palcr?ie  3755  And  ^if  any  egge  tol  wol  entre 
in-to  his  bodi  I  wol  do  him  to  \>e  deth.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas 
11.  v.  (1554)  47V1  Leuer  I  haue,  with  some  edge  tole  Too 
slea  my  selfe,  than  Hue  in  slaundre  and  dole.  1548  Act  2  <$•  3 
Edw.  VI,  xxvii,  The  greatest  part  of  edged  Tools,  Weapons, 
and  other  necessary  things  having  Edges.  1677  Moxon  Mech. 
Exerc.  (1703)  167  An  Edge-Tool . .  will . .  cut  off  all  the  parts. 
1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  v.  108  Nor  had  they  any  edged 
tool.  1723  Lo7id.  Gaz.  No.  6175/6  Robert  Wilkins  . .  Edge 
Tool  maker.  1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  vi.  §8  Edged  tools 
are  in  general  designed  to  cut.  1825  J.  Nicholson  Operat. 
Mecha7iic  App.  771  To  make  Edge-tools  with  cast  Steel  and 
Iron.  1886  Daily  News  18  Oct.  5/5  The  saw  and  edge-tool 
houses  are  doing  moderately  well. 

b.  2.  fig.  and  in  proverbial  use.  esp.  in  phrase 
play  or  jest  with  edge  tools. 

X579  Gosson  ScJl.  Abuse  (Arb.)  57  Some  say  that  it  is  not 
good  iesting  with  edge  toles.  1622  Massinger,  etc.  Old 
La7v  v.  i,  If  you  move  the  duke's  patience,  ’tis  an  edge- 
tool.  1767  Wesley  Jrnl.  4  May,  They  find  it  is  playing 
with  edged  tools.  1798  Hutton  Autobiogr.  27  The  man 
who  plays  with  edge-tools,  may,  by  chance,  cut  his  fingers. 
1815  Scott  Guy  M.  v,  I  begin  to  think.  .1  have  been  rather 
jesting  with  edge-tools.  1866  Mill  in  Edin.  Rev.  CXXIII. 
337  He  came  to  think  that  the  Sokratic  cross-examination 
is  a  dangerous  edge-tool. 

E  dge-ways,  -wise,  (rarely)  -way. 

1.  Of  position  :  With  the  edge  (instead  of  the 
broad  surface)  uppermost,  foremost,  or  turned 
towards  the  spectator. 

1566  in  Peacock  E7ig.  Ch.  Furniture  (1866^  73  Alter  stones 
ij — one  is  broke  . .  thother  yet  standeth  edgewaie  in  the 
grownd.  1641  Best  Far77i.  Bks.  (1856)  126  They  layd  them 
[fir deals]  edg-wayes.  X715  Desaguliers  Fires  l77tpr.  160  The 
Partition  Plates  must  be.  .fix’d  edgewise  to  the  great  Plate. 
1723  Lo7id.  Gaz.  No.  6156/4  One  of  his  fore  Teeth  . .  stand¬ 
ing  edgeway.  1775  Sheridan  Rivals  v.  iii,  I'll  stand  edge¬ 
ways.  X857  Birch  Aric.  Pottery  (1858)  II.  303  Curved  bricks 
set  edgeways  in  a  thick  slip  of  the  material.  1879  New¬ 
comb  &  Holden  Astron.  358  At  certain  times  the  rings  of 
Saturn  are  seen  edgeways.  1885  H.  J.  Stonor  in  Law 
Trnies  LXXX.  119/1  The  ladder,  .standing  edgeways. 
fig.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  Apol.  538  This  Objection  is 
set  edge-wise,  and  seems  to  stand  . .  in  a  very  dangerous 
posture.  1677  Gilpin  Daemo7iol.  (1867)  409  Sometime  a 
scripture  will  be  set  so  cross  or  edgeway  to  their  good  and 
comfort. 

b.  Edge  to  edge. 

CX850  Rudim.  Navig.  { Weale)  121  Each  is  composed  of 
. .  deals  . .  bolted  together  edgewise. 

2.  Of  motion  :  With  the  edge  foremost. 

1794  Vince  in  Phil.  Tra7is.  LXXXV.  44  When  they  [the 
planes]  move  edge-ways.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  II.  156 
The  savage  raised  the  axe . .  and  brought  it  down  again  edge¬ 
ways. 

b.  fig.  in  To  get  a  word,  etc.  in  edgeways,  etc. 
1777  Sheridan  Sch.  Scand.  11.  ii,  All  her  words  appear  to 
slide  out  edgewise.  1824  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  1. 
(1863)  156  As  if  it  were  possible  for  any  of  us  to  slide  in  a 
word  edgewise.  X870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  206  At 
the  last  [he]  pushed  in  his  word  Edgewise,  as  'twere. 

3.  On  the  edge  (instead  of  the  broad  side). 

1791  Smeaton  Edysto7ie  L.  §  239  The  sea  acting  edgewise 
upon  the  joint  would  exert  the  same  power  to  lift  it  up. 

Edginess  (ezines),  [f.  Edgy  +  -ness.]  The 
condition  of  having  the  outlines  too  clearly  marked ; 
angularity,  hardness  of  outline.  Also  fig. 

1822  Blacfciu.  Mag.  XI.  427  It  would  supply  an  excellent 
study  for  a  painter;  all  edginess,  .is  gone.  1877  Morley  0/7. 
Misc.  Ser.  11.  391  To  be  clear,  acute,  and  definite,  without 
that  edginess  and  inelasticity. 

Edging  (e*dsig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Edge  v.  +  -tngL] 
+  1.  The  setting  on  edge  (of  the  teeth).  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  A 77:0s  iv.  6  Y  3aue  to  30U  eggyng  of  teeth. 


2.  The  putting  of  an  edge  or  border  to  anything. 
Also  attrib.,  as  in  edging-lace,  - stroke ,  - tile . 

1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  To7ig ,  Canetille,  an  edging 
lace.  1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  446  Very  much  used  for 
the  edging  of  the  best  garments.  1664  Evelyn  tr.  Freart's 
Archit.  (R),  The  edging  stroaks,  by  some  called  outlines, 
and  contours  only.  C1850  R7idim.  Navig.  (Weale)  116 
Edghig  of  plank,  sawing  or  hewing  it  narrower. 

b.  The  trimming  of  the  edges  (of  a  lawn  or 
grassplat) ;  also  attrib.,  as  in  edging-iron,  -shears. 

1858  Glenny  Gard.  Everyd.  Bk.  236/1  The  edging-iron 
must  be  used  instead  of  the  shears. 

3.  concr.  That  which  forms  an  edge  to  any¬ 
thing  ;  a  border,  fringe,  etc.  sewn  on  the  edge  of 
a  garment ;  a  border  (of  box  or  other  plants)  sur¬ 
rounding  a  flower-bed  ;  and  the  like. 

1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  199  Adorn  the  outward 
Verge  with  an  Edging  of  Pink,  Limon  Thyme,  etc.  a  1700 
Dryden  (T.),  The  garland  which  I . .  border’d  with  a  rosy 
edging  round.  1699  Garth  Dispens.  iv.  (1706)  66  The 
Clouds  aloft  with  golden  Edgings  glow.  X74X  Co77tpl.  Fain.- 
Piece  11.  iii.  366  After  Rain,  clip  your  Edgings  of  Box.  1807 
Crabbe  Library  148  The  dull  red  edging  of  the  well  fill'd 

age.  X873  Tristram  Moab  xvi.  302  The  old  road,  .marked 

y  its  bold  edging  of  stones, 

b.  A  trimming  on  a  seam. 

1664  Pepys  Diary  10  Feb.,  A  close-bodied  . .  coat,  with  a 
gold  edgeing  in  each  seam.  1717  Addison  Ovid's  Met.  11. 
(R.)  To  show  The  golden  edging  on  the  seam  below. 

4.  Lace  made  to  be  sewn  on  to  the  edge  of  some 
article  of  dress.  Shorter  form  of  edging-lace. 

1558  Richmond.  Wills  (1853)  127  Vj  yeards  of  edgine  xxd. 
1716  Lo7id.  Gaz.  No.  5438/4  Two  Quarter  Boxes  of  Lace 
and  Edgings.  1750  Mrs.  Del  any  Life  <$•  Corr.  (1861)  II. 
555,  I  have  got  your  harp  shell,  and  will  send  it  you,  and 
the  Elizabeth  edging.  X851  Mayhew  Lo7id.  Labour  I.  387 
4  Edgings’,  or  the  several  kinds  of  cheap  lace  used  for  the 
bordering  of  caps  and  other  female  requirements. 

5.  The  action  of  moving  by  insensible  degrees  ; 
attrib .,  as  in  edging  movement. 

1879  A.  Forbes  Daily  News  16  Apr.  3/2  A  kind  of  side¬ 
long  edging  movement. 

Edging  (e-dgiq),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Edge  v.  +  -ing  -.] 
That  moves  by  imperceptible  degrees.  Hence 

E'dging-ly  adv. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  220  The  new-made 
beau  awkwardly  followed,  but  more  edgingly. 

E  dgrew,  -grow.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  9 
dial,  etgro.  [f.  Ed-  +  stem  of  OE.  grozu-aii ;  cf. 
OE.edgrowung,  JEHric  Gloss,  in  \Vr.-Wulcker149.] 
The  aftergrowth  of  grass  ;  aftermath,  eddish. 

c  X440  Pro77ip.  Parv.  135  Edgrow,  greese  [K,  etc.  edgraw, 
herbe,  H .  P.  growe,  greese],  bigemiie n,  rcge?vue7i.  1688 
R.  Holme  Arinoury  iii.  72/2  Edgrewe  is  the  Grass  left 
growing  after  Mowing,  some  term  it  the  Latter  grass,  or 
latter  growing.  1726  Diet.  Rusticu77i  (ed.  3),  Edgrenu,  some 
term  it  Latter-grass  or  Latter-math.  1875  La7ic.  Gloss. 
(E.  D.  S.)  s.v.,  So  mitch'for  t’gress  and  soa  mitch  for  t’etgro. 

Edgy  (e-dgi),  a.  [f.  Edge  sb.  +  -y.] 

1.  Having  an  edge  or  edges  ;  sharp,  cutting. 

1775  C.  Davy  Bourrit’s  Glac.  Savoy  ( 1776)  90  Constantly 

walking  over  broken  rocks,  either  ragged,  or  cleft,  or  edgy. 
1820  L.  Hunt  Indicator  No.  15  (1822)  I.  118  Lastly,  think 
of  the  razor  itself . .  how  cold,  how  edgy,  how  hard  1  1849 
Ruskin  Sev.  Lamps  iii.  §  11.  75  Binding  the  dusty  remnants 
and  edgy  splinters  into  springing  vaults. 

2.  Of  a  painting  :  Having  the  outlines  too  hard. 

1825  Blackw.  Mag.  XVII.  438  There  were  two  Holbeins, 

flat,  shadowless,  edgy  compositions.  1868  Illust.  Lond. 
News  11  Apr.  362  Less  edgy  and  more  softly  sweet  in  colour 
than  previous  works. 

3.  fig.  Full  of  edge  or  keenness  ;  eager,  dial. 

1858  A.  B.  Evans  Leicestersh.  Wds.,  Edgy ,  eager.  ‘He’s 

very  edgy  to  go  there  ’ :  also  ‘  pert  ’  and  ‘  forward  ’. 

Edha-lde,  var.  Athold,  v.  Obs. 

CI175  Lamb.  Horn.  149  Edhalde  J>et  brihte  ikunde ;  J>et 
god  haue5  in  ow  ibroht  of  saule  and  of  likame. 

Edi,  var.  of  Eadi  a.  Obs. 

Edibi’latory,  a.  [badly  f.  edibilis  Edible, 
after  adjs.  in  -atory\  see  -ory.]  Relating  to 
edibles  or  eating. 

1828  Lytton  Pelham  I.  216  Edibilatory  Epicurism  holds 
the  key  to  all  morality. 

Edibility  (edibrliti).  [f.  next ;  see  -ity.]  The 
quality  of  being  edible,  capability  of  being  eaten. 

1849  Fraser’s  Mag.  XL.  130  To  convert,  so  far  as  edibility 
. .  is  concerned,  an  old  fowl  into  a  young  capon. 

Edible  (e’dib’l),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  late  L.  edibilis, 
f.  ed-ere  to  eat.] 

A.  adj.  Eatable,  fit  to  be  eaten. 

1611  Cotgr.,  One,  the  paunch,  and  intralls  of  edible  crea¬ 
tures.  1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  <*r  Min.  Introd.,  The  head  is 
edible,  .of  the  cow,  calfe,  etc.  1802  Bingley  Anim.  Biog. 
(1813)  1 1.  395  The  edible  frog.  1837  M.  Donovan  Dorn.  Econ. 
II.  219  The  Edible  Snail  or  Helix  pomatia.  1884  J.  Col- 
borne  Hicks  Pasha  104  Everything  edible  was  bought  up. 

B.  sb.  An  eatable  substance,  an  article  of  food, 
(chiefly  in  pli) 

1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  (e  Min.  Introd.,  Birds,  fishes, 
and  other  edibles.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  11.  1.  114 
Impositions  upon  Edibles.  1859  Sala  Tw.  round  Clock 
(1861)  357  The  delightful  hampers  of  edibles  and  drinkables. 
1864  Daily  Tel.  23  Dec.,  What  will  he  the  effect  of  the 
introduction  of  this  new  edible  ? 

Hence  Edibleness  ;  =  Edibility. 

1772  in  Scott  Bailey's  Diet.  177s  in  Ash  ;  and  in  mod. 
Diets. 

Edict  (rdikt).  Also  3  edit,  5  edyete,  6  Sc. 
edik.  [ad.  L.  edictum  (the  earliest  form  a.  OFr. 
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edit),  f.  cdicere,  f.  c  out  +  dicere  to  say.  In  16th 
and  1 7th  c.  accented  on  the  last  syllable.] 

1.  That  which  is  proclaimed  by  authority  as  a 
rule  of  action  ;  an  order  issued  by  a  sovereign  to  his 
subjects  ;  an  ordinance  or  proclamation  having  the 
force  of  law ;  esp.  the  edicts  of  the  Roman  praetors, 
and  subsequently  of  the  emperors,  and  of  the 
French  monarchs.  Edict  of  Nantes,  an  edict 
issued  by  Henry  IV  of  France,  granting  toleration 
to  the  Protestants  ;  revoked  by  Louis  XIV. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  11966  pe  edit  ywis.  >at  was  pe  ban 
of  kenigwurpe.  1483  Caxton  Cato  A  iij.  He  dyd  doo  make  an 
edycte  or  decree.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  12  With  ane 
consent  [they]  contempnit  that  edik.  1541  Elyot  Image  Gov. 
114  The  Creditours  to  be  compelled  by  an  Edict  of  your  ma- 
iestee,  to  holde  them  content  with  repaiement  of  the  summe 
. .  of  the  thyng  that  they  lende.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11. 
xxvi.  147  The  Edicts  of  Praetors,  and  of  the  /Kdiles.  1683 
Brit.  Speculum  60  Monarchs  at  first  governed . .  by  immediate 
Edicts.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  97  e  4  By  Our  Royal  Resolu¬ 
tions  declared  in  this  Edict  as  follow.  1752  Johnson  Ramil. 
No.  204  79  He  therefore  fixed  upon  the  gate  of  the  palace 
an  edict.  1845  Graves  Rom.  Law  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  777/1 
Constitutions  of  Justinian,  improperly  called  edicts.  1875 
Poste  Gains  1.  (ed.  2)  34  Edicts  were  legislative  ordinances 
issued  by  the  emperor  . .  and  were  analogous  to  the  edicts 
of  the  praetors  and  ediles. 

fig.  '59°  Shaks.  M ids.  N.  1.  i.  151  If  then  true  Louers 
haue  beene  euer  crost,  It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destinie. 
1597  Hooker  Reel.  Pol.  v.  lxvii,  The  generall  Edicts  of 
nature.  1878  Browning  La  Saisiaz  68  Law,  Now  styled 
God’s,  now  Nature's  edict? 

2.  Sc.  ‘  The  name  of  a  writ  whereby  all  con¬ 
cerned  were  called  by  proclamation  at  the  market 
cross  or  church-door,  to  appear  for  their  interest 
in  some  cause.  .  .  The  term  is  used  in  ecclesiastical 
law  for  certain  notices  made  to  a  congregation 
from  the  pulpit  ’  (Barclay  Digest  Laws  Scott,  s.v.). 

1876  Grant  Burgh  Sch.  Scot.  it.  vi.  214  In  1636  the  Council 
of  Aberdeen  ordain  a  public  edict  to  be  served  at  both  the 
Kirk  doors  and  at  the  College  gate. 

+  Edi  ct,  v.  Obs.  rare—1.  [ad.  OF.  edict eri] 
trans.  To  publish  (a  law)  ;  to  decree. 

1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  362  Some  of  them  [Lycurgus’ 
laws]  were  such  that  old  wives  and  slaves  might  easily  have 
both  predicted  and  edicted. 

Edictal  (/diktat),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  edictalis. ] 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  edict  or  edicts  ;  consisting 
of  edicts,  b.  In  Scotch  Law :  That  is  done  by 
means  of  an  ‘  edict  ’  or  public  proclamation.  Edictal 
citation  :  a  citation  (formerly)  made  by  public 
announcement  in  cases  where  personal  citation  was 
impossible,  e.g.  when  the  person  cited  was  resident 
outside  the  kingdom.  The  term  is  still  retained, 
though  the  procedure  which  it  strictly  denotes  is 
no  longer  used  :  see  quot.  1880. 

1814  Scott  in  Lockhart  (1839'  IV.  215  All  edictal  cita¬ 
tions  are  made  at  Scalloway.  1854  Blackw.  Mag.  LXXVI. 
565  That  reservoir  of  equity,  the  praetorian  or  edictal  law  of 
Rome.  1868  Act  31  <$•  32  Viet.  c.  100  §  95  The  Lord  Ordinary 
shall  also  appoint  edictal  intimation  thereof  to  be  made  by 
publication  in  the  record  of  edictal  citations.  187s  Poste 
Gains  111.  (ed.  2)  327  Patrona  mother  of  two  children 
had  . .  the  edictal  rights  of  patronus.  1880  Barclay  Digest 
Law  Scott,  (ed.  4)  334  Edictal  Citations  or  Intimations.  In 
the  case  of  foreigners,  these  were  formerly  given  at  the 
market  cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  pier  and  shore  of  Leith. 
This  is  now  more  judiciously  done  by  leaving  the  copies  at 
the  Office  of  Edictal  Citations. 

Hence  Edixtally adv.,  in  an  edictal  manner;  by 
public  proclamation. 

1868  Act  31  <5*  32  Viet.  ci.  §  30  Publication  has  been  made 
edictally  in  Edinburgh.  1887  Scotsman  31  Jan.  10/2  On 
19th  November  she  charged  him  edictally  to  make  payment. 

+  Ediction.  Obs.  Also  5  ediccion.  [ad.  L. 
ediction-em,  f.  as  Edict.]  Edict,  command. 

c  1470  Harding  Chron.  lxxxix.  i,  To  Bedes  dayes  y 
Scottes  . .  obeyed  his  ediccion.  1581  Marbeck  Bk.  Notes 
231  In  the  former  ediction  of  the  Councell. 

t  E’difbable.  Obs.  rare-'1,  [f.  Edify  +  -able, 
in  trans.  sense :  see  -able.]  Fitted  to  edify ; 
edifying,  profitable. 

1612  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  iii.  2  And  with  these  all 
opportunitie  of  good  and  edifiable  speach  perisheth. 

t  Edificant,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  xdificant-em,  pr. 
pple.  of  xdificare  to  build.]  Edifying. 

1642  Bp.  of  Durham  Prcsentm.  Schismatic  1 1  The  Apostle 
hath  prescribed  rules  for  regulating  the  Ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  one  whereof  is  Edification,  and  what  is  edificant, 
the  same  as  also  significant.  1655  T.  Dugard  Verses  on  Ga- 
iaker  73  Edificant  It  [his  pen]  also  was,  like  those  bless’d 
builders,  who  Stood  on  their  guard,  and  stoutly  builded  too. 

+  Edificate,  ct.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  xdifiedtus,  pa. 
pple.  of  xdificare  to  build.]  Built  up,  constructed, 
instituted,  arranged. 

c  1470  Harding  Chron.  xxxiii.  iii,  There  were  in  his  tyme 
ouer  all,  With  other  so  afore  edificate,  Xviij  flamynes.  1530 
Lyndesay  Test.  Papyngo  no  The  erth  be  Nature  so  edi¬ 
ficate  With  holsum  herbis.  a  1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  n. 
582  That  proper  place  sa  weill  edificate. 

So  Edi  ficate  v.  rare~°.  trans. 

1623  Cockeram  n,  To  Build,  Fabricate,  Edificate. 
Edification  (efilfik^'Jan).  [ad.  L.  xdification- 
ern,  f.  xdificare  to  build,  Edify.] 

1.  Building,  rare  in  mod.  use. 

1549  W.  Thomas  Hist.  I  tat.  10b  About  700  yeres  after 
the  edificacion  of  Rome.  1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  m 


The  castle.. is  not  onely  of  situation  the  strongest  I  have 
seene,  but  also  of  edification.  1669  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  1.  in. 
ii.  27  Cadmus  . .  is  said  to  have  written  4  Books,  touching 
the  Edification  of  his  own  Citie.  1705  Stanhope  Paraphr.  I. 
80  The  Edification  whereof  would  be  best  promoted  by  at¬ 
tributing  to  those  Workmen  neither  more  nor  less  than  their 
Due.  1721-33  Strype  Reel.  Mem.  II.  1. 11.  ii.  261  Officers  to 
make  all  manner  of  provision  for  the  edification  of  the  said 
fortresses.  i8os--!««.  Rev.  III.  236  The  exhibition  of  games, 
the  edification  of  palaces.  1859  J ephson  Brittany  xviii.  293 
Church-edification  is  everywhere  the  order  of  the  day. 

+  b.  concr.  A  building.  Obs. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (1865)  I.  405  To  make  edificacions  in 
cites.  1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witcher,  xv.  ii.  320  He 
throweth  down  also  the  enimies  edifications.  1656  in 
Blount  Glossogr.  and  in  mod.  Diets ;  not  in  Bailey,  John¬ 
son,  or  Ash. 

c.  fig.  Building  up  of  character,  etc. 

1856  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  IV.  v.  App.  iii,  The  whole  period 
of  youth  is  one  essentially  of  formation,  edification,  instruc¬ 
tion.  1870  Swinburne  Ess.  $  Stud.  (1875)  165  The  religious 
idea,  as  opposed  to  Philistine  demolition  or  to  Philistine 
edification. 

2.  Jig.  In  religious  use,  after  Gr.  oiKoho^-q  in 
1  Cor.  xiv :  The  building  up  the  church,  of  the 
soul,  in  faith  and  holiness ;  the  imparting  of 
moral  and  spiritual  stability  and  strength  by  suit¬ 
able  instruction  and  exhortation. 

1382  Wyclif  Rom.  xiv.  ip  And  kepe  we  tho  thingis  to 
gidere  that  ben  of  edificacioun,  that  is,  to  bylde  soulis  to 
heuene.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  lxiv.  276(Harl.  MS.)  Noble  and 
profitable  wordis,  to  edificacion  of  pe  peple.  1548  Latimer 
Serin.  Ploughers  i.  67  Devilish  ploughing,  the  which  worketh 
to  have  things  in  Latin,  and  letteth  the  fruitful  edification. 
1611  Bible  2  Cor.  x.  8.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  iii.  xxxvii. 

236  To  the  edification  of  God’s  people.  1710  Norris  Chr. 
Prud.  v.  202  To  build  up  men  in  Faith  and  Holiness  of 
Life,  that  which  we  properly  mean  by  Edification,  a  1876 
J.  H.  Newman  Hist.  Sk.  II.  iv.  xi.  417  In  providing  for  the 
religious  necessities  of  posterity,  they  were  directly  serving 
their  own  edification. 

b.  Mental  or  moral  improvement,  intellectual 
profit ;  instruction.  (Now  often  iro?iical.) 

1660  W.  Secker  Nonsuch  Prof.  Pref.  16  The  design  of 
this  Peece  is  not  the  ostentation  of  the  Author,  but  the  edi¬ 
fication  of  the  Reader.  1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New  Invent. 
p.  lxxvii,  For  the  Edification  of  the  Citizens  of  our  Me¬ 
tropolis  in  Loyalty.  1772  Priestley  Inst.  Relig .  (1782)  II. 
199  Promote  . .  mutual  edification  by  every  proper  means. 
1777  Sheridan  Sch.  Scand.  v.  ii,  It  certainly  is  edification 
to  hear  him  talk.  1826  Scott  IVoodst.  iii,  Where  was  the 
edification  of  all  this?  1857  De  Quinc£y  Whiggism  Wks. 
VI.  39  That  he  might  distribute  his  edification  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  1 1 1. 206  Kindly  answer, 
for  the  edification  of  the  company  and  myself. 

t  Edi'ficative,  a.  ?  Obs.  [f.  L.  xdificat-  ppl. 
stem  of  xdificare  +  -ive.]  Edifying  ;  adapted  to 
promote  spiritual  improvement. 

c  1410  Love  Bonavent.  Mirr.  xxxviii.  78  (Gibbs  MS.) 
Gostly  comforte  of  hem  by  hys  edyfycatyf  [W.  de  W.  1530 
edificacyon]  and  holy  wordes.  1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr. 
(W.  de  W.)  1.  xxvi.  24a/i  His  worde  was  edyfyeatyff  that 
they  whom  he  endoctryned  put  in  effecte.  .all  his  doctryne. 
1530  R.  Whitford  Worke  for  Household  (1533)  A,  So  that 
. .  it  sholde  be  . .  edificatyve  and  profitable.  1634-46  Row 
Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  328  Whilk  exercises  . .  proved  verie  edifi- 
cative  to  those  who  were  partakers  of  them. 

Hence  +  Edificaitively  adv.y  in  an  edifying 
manner. 

1c  1530  {titled  The  Dialogues  of  Creatures  moralysed,  ap- 
plyably  and  edificatyfly  to  euery  mery  and  iocunde  Mater. 

Edificatory  (e’difik^tari).  [ad.  L.  xdijica- 
torius ;  see  prec.  and  -ory.]  Intended  or  suited 
for  purposes  of  religious  edification. 

1649  Bp.  Hall  Cases  Consc.  x.  (R.)  An  exercise  so  bene¬ 
ficially  edificatory  to  the  church  of  God.  1678  Lively  Ora- 
cles  viii.  §  31.  316  Some  parts  of  it . .  are  not  so  . .  edificatory 
to  us.  1882-3  Schaff  Relig.  Encycl.  II.  1613  The  edifica¬ 
tory  character  of  Neander’s  history. 

Edifice  (e-difis).  Also  6-8  sedifice,  7  edifyee. 
[a.  F.  edijice,  ad.  L.  xdijicium ,  f.  sedis  temple, 
house  +  Jicium  making.] 

1.  A  building,  usually  a  large  and  stately  build¬ 
ing,  as  a  church,  palace,  temple,  or  fortress;  a 
fabric,  structure. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Melib.  F367  Castelles  and  othere  manere 
edifices.  1475  Caxton  Jason  (1477)  71  And  with  this  they 
shal  ordeyn  solempne  edifices  and  houses  for  the  cite.  1538 
Leland  Itin.  IV.  72  The  edifices  of  the  Abbey  have  beene 
made  by  many  men  in  continuance.  1598  Shaks.  Merry 
W.  11.  ii.  225,  I  haue  lost  my  edifice,  by  mistaking  the  place, 
where  I  erected  it.  1605  Harrington  View  State  Irel. 
(i88o\  Hee  cold  not  preach  to  edifye  the  Church,  yet  hee 
will  bee  famows  to  all  posterytye  for  edifyees  in  the  Church. 
1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  11.  ii.  iv.  (1651)  270  The  inner 
roomes  of  a  fair-built  and  sumptuous  ^edifice.  1711  Dis¬ 
senting  Teachers  Addr.  agst.  Bill  for  50  new  Churches  10 
Shall  this  be  done  for  a  few  ungodly  steepled  ^Edifices? 
1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat  A  1799)  I.  128 
For  you  will  see  under  water  . .  the  ruins  of  many  edifices. 
1849  Freeman  Archit.  14  A  moist  and  a  dry  climate  require 
different  kinds  of  edifices, 
b.  transf  and  Jig. 

1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  98  r  1,  I  am  not  for  adding  to  the 
beautiful  Edifices  of  Nature.  1845  S.  Austin  Ranke's  Hist. 
Ref.  II.  485  The  edifice  of  a  new  church  must  have  been  raised 
on  a  purely  democratical  bhsis.  1868  M.  Pattison  Academ. 
Org.  §  5-  .223  Upon  the  integrity  and  judgment  of  these 
Quinqueviri  will  depend  really  the  whole  edifice  of  the 
University.  1878  Morley  Carlyle ,  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  1.  197 
The  corner-stone  of  Comte’s  edifice. 

+  2.  a.  The  action  or  process  of  building  or 
construction,  b.  Style  of  building,  architecture*. 


1580  North  Plutarch  394  The  Arsenall  and  Armory., 
being  of  a  strange  and  wonderfull  edifice.  1663  Gerbier 
Counsel  2  How  . .  Princes  and  Magistrates  have  proceeded 
in  their  Edifices. 

Edificial  (edifrjal),  a.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  sedi- 
Jicialis ,  f.  xdijicium  ;  see  prec.  and  -al.] 

a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  building,  architectural, 
b.  That  is  of  the  nature  of  an  edifice. 

1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Gard.  Cyrus  63  The  edificial  Palaces 
of  Bees  and  Monarchical  spirits.  1794  Hist.  Rivers  Gt.  Brit.* 

I.  232  (R.)  Mansions  . .  without  any  striking  edificial  attrac¬ 
tion.  1830  Galt  Lawrie  T.  vi.  ii.  (1849)  255  Long  sur¬ 
passed  by  many  other  edificial  structures. 

E'difier.  rare .  [f.  next  +  -er  h]  a.  A  builder, 
b.  One  who  edifies  in  a  religious  sense. 

1460  Capgrave  Chron.  21  Certeyn  strong  men  and  rich  . . 
edifieres  of  citees.  1678  Butler  Hud.  (R.)  They  scorn  their 
edifiers  to  own  who  taught  them  all  their  sprinkling  lessons. 

Edify  (e'difoi),  v.  Also  4  ede-,  edifien,  4-7 
edifie,  4-6  ede-,  edy(f)fy,  edifye,  6  eedefie,  6-7 
sedify.  [a.  F.  edijie-r,  ad.  L.  sedijica-re,  f.  series, 
sedis  dwelling  +  -Jicare  to  make  ;  see  -FY.] 

1.  trans.  To  build ;  to  construct  (a  dwelling, 
edifice)  of  the  usual  building  materials,  rare  in 
mod.  use. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  1.  19  pat  edified  be  pe  waghes  of 
ierusalem.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xxi.  42  To  for-don  hit  on 
a  day,  and  in  pre  dayes  after  Edefien  hit  efte  newe.  1462 

J.  Paston  in  Lett.  461.  II.  1x3  A  plase  late  be  the  seid  Sir 
John  edified  at  Caster.  C1534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist. 
(1846)  I.  x.  46  He  did  . .  aedefie  a  gate  on  the  bancke  of  the 
river  Thames.  1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  117  To  take  timber 
to  edifie  the  house  againe.  1704  Hearne  Dud.  Hist.  (ed.  3) 
I.  187  Babylon  . .  was  largely  edified  by  the  Assyrian 
Monarchs.  1851  Longf.  Gold.  Leg.  11. 118  The  names  of  all 
who  had  died  in  the  convent  since  it  was  edified. 

+  b.  absol. 

C1400  Test.  Love  1.  (1560)  276  b/2  Lo  this  man  began  to 
edifie,  but  for  his  foundement  is  bad,  to  the  ende  may  he  it 
nat  bring,  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husk.  1.  364  The  see  gravel  is 
lattest  for  to  drie,  And  lattest  may  thou  therwith  edifie. 
1531  Elyot  Gov.  i.  viii,  A  man,  whiche  intendeth  to  edifie. 
1655  L’Estrange  Chas.  /,  124  To  edifie  at  pleasure  upon 
the  Convent  Garden. 

+  C.  To  furnish  with  buildings. 

c  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (1865)  I.  199  Apulia  is  a  coste  of  the 
see  of  Ytaly  . .  byldede  and  edifiede  firste  by  Grekes.  1596 
Spenser  F.  Q.  hi.  i.  14  Through  countries  waste,  and  eke 
well  edifyde. 

1 2.  To  construct,  set  up,  irrespective  of  the 
object,  or  kind  of  materials.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1460  Capgrave  Chron.  21  The  puple  edified  ymages  to 
her  liknes.  1546  Langley  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent,  iii.  v.  70 
Some  beganne  to  edify  cotages  of  boughes  of  trees.  1591 
Spenser  Virg.Gnat  661  And  thereupon  did  raise  full  busily 
A  little  mount,  of  greene  turffs  edifide.  1643  Sir  T.  Browne 
Relig.  Med.  (1682)  51  She  was  edified  out  of  the  Rib  of 
Adam.  1850  Neale  Med.  Hymns  155  The  brazen  sea  That 
Solomon  had  edified. 

+  b.  To  work  up  or  fashion  (materials)  into 
a  building  or  structure.  Cf.  Build  5.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Gen.  ii.  22  And  the  Lord  God  edified  the  rib, 
the  whiche  he  toke  of  Adam,  into  a  woman. 

+  c.  Jig.  To  build  up,  establish,  organize  (a  sys¬ 
tem,  institution,  or  law,  a  moral  quality,  etc.),  to 
establish  or  strengthen  (a  person). 

a  1340  Hampolf.  Psalter  xx\ ii[i],  7^]  pou  sail  distroy  paim 
&  noght  edifye  bairn,  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iv.  vi.  140 
pere  bat  uertues  han  edified  be  bodie  of  pe  holy  man.  1425 
Ord.  Whittington’ s  Alms-house  in  Entick  London  (1766) 
IV.  354  Inforcing  himself  to  edifie  and  nourish  charity  .. 
among  his  felawes.  1461-83  Ord.  R.  Househ.  61  The 
Clerkys  of  Greneclothe  . .  to  helpe  kepe  in  course  the  Sta¬ 
tutes  . .  edyfyed  before-tyme.  1534  Whittynton  Tullycs 
Offices  1.  (1540)  34  Solon  fyrste  edifyed  the  schole  called 
Areopagus  in  Athenes.  1704  Swift  T.  Tub  i.  (1710)  28  To 
edify  a  name  and  reputation.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  fy  E.  III. 
xlix.  95  He  secretly  edified  the  throne  of  his  successors. 

+  d.  To  frame  a  notion  ;  ‘make  out’,  imagine. 

1645  Milton  Tetrach.  Wks.  1738  I.  238,  I  cannot  edify 
how,  or  by  what  rule  of  proportion  that  man’s  virtue  cal¬ 
culates. 

+e.  intr.  To  take  form,  grow;  also  fig.  to 
prosper,  achieve  success.  Cf.  4.  Obs. 

a  1400  Cov.  Myst.  252  Mannys  sowle  in  blys  nowxal  edyfy. 
1622  Bacon  Henry  VII,  160  Perkins  Proclamation  did 
little  edifie  with  the  people  of  England.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  147  It  [the  seed]  then  beginneth  to  edifie  in 
chiefe.  a  1662  Heylin  Laud  1.  142  But  all  this  did  not 
edifie  with  the  House  of  Commons. 

3.  trans .  In  religious  use :  To  build  up  (the 
church,  the  soul)  in  faith  and  holiness  ;  to  benefit 
spiritually  ;  to  strengthen,  support.  Also  absol. 

In  early  use  sometimes  with  distinct  allusion  to  sense  1 ; 
rarely  in  bad  sense  as  in  quot.  1440. 

1340  Ayetib.  197  pe  uela3rede  of  poure  men,  pet  byep  poure 
uor  God.  .hise  mo3e  wel  edefie  be  uorbisnes.  c  1380  Wyclif 
Set.  Wks.  III.  354  Petre  and  Poul  . .  token  power  of  Crist 
. .  but  for  to  edifie  pe  Chirche.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xvi.  58 
(Add.  MS.)  All  that  is  done  agayn  conscience  edefieth  to 
helle.  1521  More  Heresyes  1.  Wks.  (1557)  108/2  In  whose 
deuout  sermons  the  people  were  greatly  edified.  1542 
Brinklow  Compl.  xxiv.  (1874)  62  Thei  were  edifyed  to  walke 
in  the  amendment  of  lyfe.  1604  Drayton  Owle  908  To 
edifie  the  conscience  that  is  weake.  1719  Swift  To  Yng. 
Clergym.  Wks.  1755  II.  11.  9  A  plain  convincing  reason  .. 
will  edify  a  thousand  times  more  than  the  art  of  wetting  the 
handkerchiefs  of  a  whole  congregation.  1776  Gibbon  Decl. 
§  F.  xxi,  The  complaints  and  mutual  accusations  which 
assailed  the  throne  of  Constantine,  .were  ill  adapted  to  edify 
an  imperfect  proselyte.  1876  Freeman  Norm.  Cong.  I.  App. 
751  He  was  much  edified  by  the  king’s  prayers  and  almsdeeds. 
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b.  To  inform,  instruct ;  to  improve  in  a  moral 
sense  ;  sometimes  ironical. 

1534  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  G  vb,  His 
saiynges  thus  ended,  the  Senate  was  greatly  edified  ther- 
with.  1601  Shahs.  Twel.  N.  v.  i.  298  Looke  then  to  be  well 
edified  when  the  Foole  deliuers  the  Madman.  1606  —  Tr.  <5- 
Cr.  v.  iii.  112  My  loue  with  words  and  errors  still  she  feedes 
But  edifies  another  with  her  deedes.  1705  Stanhope  Parapkr. 
I.  3,  I  shall  endeavour  to  edifie  my  Reader  in  the  Virtues 
proper  to  these  Purposes.  1845  B’ness  Bunsen  in  Hare  Life 
(1879)  II.  iii.  84,  I  have  been  much  edified  by  seeing  how 
your  father  and  sister  take  the  privation. 

4  4.  intr.  To  profit  in  a  spiritual  sense.  Obs. 

1636  W.  Sampson  Vow-Breaker  Iij,  Is  there  any  man 
here  desires  to  edyfie  ?  I  am  in  the  humour  of  converting. 
1657  J.  Goodwin  Triers  Tried  6  A  Minister,  whom  they 
can  cordially  . .  affect,  or  by  whom  they  can  edifie.  a  1670 
Hacket  A  bp.  Williams  1.(1692)  188  And  few  will  captivate 
their  understanding  to  edify  by  a  sacrilegious  reformer. 

t  b.  To  gain  instruction  generally.  Obs. 

16x0  B.  Jonson  Alch .  iii.  i,  I  haue  not  edified  more  truely, 
by  man  . .  since  the  beautifull  light  first  shone  on  me.  167s 
Wycherley  Country  Wife  v.  (1735)  104,  I  edify  so  much  by 
example,  I  will  never  be  one  [a  husband],  a  1726  Vanbr.  & 
Cib.  Prov.  Husb.  1.  i,  This  is  like  to  be  a  warm  Debate  !  I 
shall  edify.  1800  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  IV.  311  The 
great  mass  of  our  nation  will  edify  and  thank  you. 

4  E'dify,  sb.  Obs.  Erroneous  form  of  Edifice. 

1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Ind.  in.  (Arb.)  153  The  houses  & 
other  edifyes  of  this  prouynce.  1555  —  Moscouia  $  Cathay 
279  The  rouffes  of  whose  edefies  are  gylted  &  embowed. 

E  difying,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Edify  v.  +  -ing  *.] 

f  1.  The  action  or  process  of  building ;  also 
concr.  a  building.  Obs. 

1432_5°  tr.  Higden  (1865)  I.  41 1  At  Brehenoc  is  a  water  . . 
where  a  man  may  see  in  clere  tymes  meruellous  edifienges. 
1513  Test.  Ebor.  v.  (Surtees)  49  To  the  edifying  of  a  portche 
to  the  church  of  Est  Drayton  xxs.  1517  Torkington/Y/^t. 
(1884)  32  Ther  [the  Sarrazins’]  edifying  wold  not  stonde  in  no 
wyse.  1602  Fulbecke  2 nd  Pt.  Parall.  13  The  foundation, 
the  edifying,  and  the  endowment  [of  a  church]. 

2.  Spiritual  instruction  and  improvement. 

1509  Fisher  Fun.  Serm.  Marg.  C'tess  Richmond  (1708)  10 
To  the  edifyinge  of  other,  by  the  example  of  her.  1542-3 
Act  34  «$;  35  Hen.  VIII,  i,  A1  maner  of  persons,  .may  reade 
..  the  bible  ..for  their  owne  edifieng.  1611  Bible  Pref. 
5  For  the  ..  edifying  of  the  vnlearned.  1705  Stanhope 
Paraphr.  (1709)  IV.  542  My.  .End  is  Godly  Edifying. 

E’difying,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 

4  1.  That  builds.  Obs. 

1662  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  II.  499  One  demolishing 
hammer  can  undo  more  in  a  day  than  ten  edifying  axes 
can  advance  in  a  month. 

2.  Tending  to  produce  moral  and  spiritual  im¬ 
provement  ;  instructive.  In  mod.  use  often  ironical. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  1  b,  What  so  euer  ye 
fynde  therin,  good  and  edifyenge,  gyue  laude  and  prays- 
ynge  to  god  therfore.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  iv.  xlv.  361 
Their  Conversation . .  might . .  be . .  Edifying  to  others.  1767 
Fordyce  Serm.  Yng.  Worn.  I.  v.  186  How  edifying  to  the 
soul  is  this  generous  sensibility  !  1813  Syd.  Smith  Whs. 

(1867)  I-  224  The  humiliating  and  disgusting,  but  at  the  same 
time  most  edifying  spectacle.  1872  Morley  Voltaire  (1886) 
41  Voltaire's  spirit  may  be  little  edifying  to  us. 

Hence  E’difyingly  adv .,  in  an  instructive  or 
improving  manner ;  in  mod.  use  often  ironical. 

1662  Sparrow  tr.  Behind s  Theosoph.  Lett.  3  He  . .  might 
thereby  . .  edifyingly  . .  quicken  himself  in  a  Christian  bro¬ 
therly  Union.  1702  Echard  Eccl.  Hist.  (1710)  305  Not  so 
well  or  edifyingly  instructed.  1876  Contempt.  Rev.  XXVII. 
969  The  sermon  was  edifyingly  platitudinarian. 

Edile,  variant  of  ./Edile. 

1820  Mair  Tyros  Diet.  (ed.  10)  2  Aedilis,  an  edile  or  officer 
who  took  care  of  the  repair  of  temples  and  other  buildings. 

Ediness,  var.  of  Eadiness,  Obs.,  s.v.  Eadi. 

Edingtonite  (e’diqt^noit).  Min.  [f.  the  sur¬ 
name  Edington  (see  quot.  1825) +  -ite.]  A  greyish 
white  translucent  mineral,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
silicates  of  alumina,  baryta,  etc. 

1825  Haidinger  in  Edin.  jml.  Sci.  III.  317  It  is  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  that  gentleman  [Mr.  Edington,  m  whose  collec¬ 
tion  Haidinger  first  saw  the  mineral]  that  the  name  of 
Edingtonite  is  here  proposed.  1868  Dana  Min.  417  Eding¬ 
tonite  occurs  in  the  Kilpatrick  Hills,  near  Glasgow,  Scot¬ 
land,  associated  with  harmotome,  another  baryta  mineral. 

t  Edipol.  Obs.  rare,  [miswritten  for  L.  edepol 
by  Pollux.  (Erroneously  connected  with  xdis 
temple.)]  Any  common  asseveration. 

c  1450  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  579  Edepol ,  by  the  house  of 
edepol.  1600  Dekker  Gentle  Craft  Wks.  1873  I.  14  Away 
with  your  pishery  pashery,  your  pols  and  your  edipolls. 

Edit  (e-dit),  v.  [(i)  f.  L.  edit-us,  pa.  pple.  of 
edere  to  put  forth,  f.  e  out  +  dare  to  put,  give  ; 
(2)  back-formation  from  Editor.] 

41.  To  publish,  give  to  the  world  (a  literary  work 
by  an  earlier  author,  previously  existing  in  MS.). 
Chiefly  in  pa.  pple.,  after  L.  editus.  Obs. 

1791  Enfield  It.  Brucker’s  Hist.  Philos.  II.  367  [Abelard] 
wrote  many  philosophical  treatises  which  have  never  been 
edited. 

2.  a.  To  prepare  an  edition  of  (a  literary  work 
or  works  by  an  earlier  author)  ;  so  with  the  name 
of  the  author  as  obj.,  e.g.  ‘to  edit  Horace,  Shak- 
spere’,  etc.  b.  To  prepare,  set  in  order  for  pub¬ 
lication  (literary  material  which  is  wholly  or  in 
part  the  work  of  others).  Sometimes  euphemis¬ 
tically  for:  To  garble,  ‘cook’  (e.g.  a  war-corre¬ 
spondent’s  dispatch,  etc.).  c.  To  be  or  act  as 
the  Editor  of  (a  newspaper  or  other  periodical). 


x793  V*  Knox  Lett,  to  Yng.  Nobleman  (RJ,  Read,  .the  few 
orations  of  Demosthenes,  which  Monteney  has  edited.  1835 
Dickens  Lett.  (1880)  I.  3  To  write  and  edit  a  new  publica¬ 
tion.  1880  E.  White  Cert.  Relig.  72  The  progress  of  science 
and  art  in  editing  from  ancient  manuscripts.  1885  Harped s 
Mag.  Mar.  647/2  It  has  not  been  guilty  of  the  . .  folly  of 
attempting  to  ‘  edit  *  the  news. 

Hence  E  dited  ppl.  a. 

Mod.  A  carefully  edited  work. 

Editing  (e-ditiq).  [f.  Edit  v.  +  -ing1.]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  Edit. 

1885  Athenaeum  15  Aug.  198/1  The  *  Letters. .  *  have  had 
the  advantage  of  careful  editing. 

Edition  (/di'Jbn).  [a.  F.  edition ,  ad.  L.  edition - 
em,  f.  edere  to  put  forth,  publish ;  see  Edit.] 

+  1.  The  action  of  putting  forth,  or  making  public; 
publication.  Obs, 

1551  Recorde  Pathw.  Knowl.  Ep.  to  King,  Desiring  your 
grace  not  so  muche  to  beholde  the  simplenes  of  the  woorke 
. .  as  to  fauour  the  edition  thereof.  1577  tr-  Bullingeds 
Decades (1592)  iii  Touching  ye  proclamation  or  first  edition 
of  the  ten  Commaundements.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit. 
ix.  xix.  (1632)  929  The  said  pretensed  marriage  was  made 
.  .without  edition  of  banes.  1659  A.  Loveday  in  R.  Love- 
day  s  Lett.  To  Rdr.,  So  tender  was  I  of  his  honour  in 
edition  of  his  labours.  1663  J.  Spencer  Prodigies  (1665) 
Pref.,  God  never  saw  it  necessary  . .  to  correct  and  amend 
any  thing  in  this  great  Volume  of  the  Creation,  since  the 
first  edition  thereof. 

+  2.  The  action  of  producing,  or  bringing  into 
existence ;  hence,  birth,  creation  (of  orders  of 
knighthood,  etc.),  extraction,  origin.  Obs. 

1599  Sandys  Europx  Spec.  (1632)  147  The  great  States 
of  Italy  . .  are  loth  to  have  their  Pope  of  a  Spanish  edition. 
1607  Chapman  Bussy  D’Amb.  Plays  1873  II.  17  The  Duke 
mistakes  him  (on  my  life)  for  some  knight  of  the  new  edi¬ 
tion.  1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  332  The  Birth,  .we  define 
to  be  an  Edition  or  bringing  into  the  world  of  an  infant. 
1656  Earl  Monm.  Advt.  fr.  P amass.  21 1  Barons  of  late 
edition.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  iv.  15 1  Conse¬ 
quently  the  World  . .  is  of  a  far  later  Edition  than  Eternity, 
t  b.  Kind,  species  ;  fashion,  ‘  stamp  \  Obs. 

a  1625  Fletcher  Nice  Val.  1.  i,  It  kisses  the  forefinger 
still  :  which  is  the  last  edition.  1632  Brome  North  Lasse 
11.  iv.  Wks.  1873  III.  33  A  large  window,  one  of  the  last 
Edition.  1640  J.  Ley  Pattemc  of  Pietie  1 55  The  Saints  of 
the  old  edition.  1646  H.  Lawrence  Communion  with 
Angels  93  His  condition,  his  spirit  and  his  worke  were  all 
of  a  lowe  and  humble  edition. 

3.  concr.  a.  One  of  the  differing  forms  in  which 
a  literary  work  (or  a  collection  of  works)  is  pub¬ 
lished,  either  by  the  author  himself,  or  by  subse¬ 
quent  editors,  b.  An  impression,  or  issue  in  print, 
of  a  book,  pamphlet,  etc. ;  the  whole  number  of 
copies  printed  from  the  same  set  of  types  and 
issued  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  case  of  printed  works  the  meanings  a  and  b  are 
often  coincident ;  but  an  ‘  edition  ’  (sense  a'  of  a  classic  or 
the  like,  with  a  corrected  text  and  critical  or  illustrative 
matter,  being  in  a  sense  an  independent  work,  may  go 
through  several ‘  editions  *  (sense  b).  It  is  awkward  to  speak 
of,  e.g.  ‘the  second  edition  of  Campbell's  edition  of  Plato’s 
Thesetetus  ’ ;  but  existing  usage  affords  no  satisfactory  sub¬ 
stitute  for  this  inconvenient  mode  of  expression.  To  say  ‘the 
second  impression  ’  would  now  imply  an  unaltered  reprint. 
The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  a  narrower  sense  than  that 
of  the  definition  of  b  :  thus  a  ‘large  paper  edition’  may 
be  printed  from  the  same  type  as,  and  issued  simultaneously 
with,  an  ‘edition’  on  small  paper;  but  it  is  also  usual  to 
say  ‘  100  copies  of  this  edition  are  on  large  paper  \ 

[1555  Robinson  tr.  Mores  Utop.  (ed.  2)  A  iij  b,  I  haue  now 
in  this  seconde  edition  taken  about  it  such  paines.]  1570 
Foxe  A.  Sp  M.  (ed.  2)  1885  Although  sufficient  relation  be 
made  before  in  our  former  edition  to  be  seene,  pag.  1277. 
1607  Sir  W.  Vaughan  Directions  for  Health  (title  page), 
The  third  Edition.  1624  Gataker  Transubst.  104  Their 
severall  Editions . .  so  chopped  and  changed.  1662  Stillingfl. 
Orig.  Sacr.  1.  vi.  §  1  He  might  make  use  of  the  Edition  of 
Causinus.  1703  De  Foe  True-born  Eng.  Expl.  Pref.,  I 
have  mended  some  faults  in  this  Edition.  1712  Addison 
Sped.  No.  470  ?  1  Upon  examining  the  new  Edition  of  a 
Classick  Author.  1782  Priestley  Corrupt  Chr.  I.  Pref.  21 
There  are  different  editions  of  many  of  the  authors . .  I  have 
quoted.  1807  M.  Baillie  Morb.  Anat.  Pref.  22  In  prepar¬ 
ing  this  Third  Edition  for  the  press.  1838-9  Hallam  Hist. 
Lit .  I.  1.  iv.  §63  Above  60  editions  of  the  Orlando  Furioso 
were  published  in  the  16th  century.  1845  Stephen  Laws 
Eng.  I.  185  [King  John's]  charter  was  finally  altered,  in  its 
last  edition,  by  Henry  the  third.  Mod.  The  latest  edition 
of  this  evening’s  paper. 

fig- 

1828  Steuart  Planted s  G.  51  Boutcher  had  another  plan 
. .  for  removing  Trees  . .  it  is  a  better  edition  of  Lord  Fitz- 
harding’s  system.  1856  in  Century  Mag.  (1887)  May  95/2 
We  cannot  hazard  a  second  edition  of  imbecility. 

4  Edvtion,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  the  sb.]  irons. 
To  make  an  edition  of;  to  issue,  publish. 

1716  M.  Davies  A  then.  Brit.  111.  4  The  Jesuit  Petavius’s 
Chronological  Tables  were  edition’d. 

Hence  f  Editioner.  Obs.  rare.  =  Editor. 

a  1646  J.  G[regory]  Maps  <5*  Charts ,  Posth.  (1650)321  That 
necessane  Guide,  added  to  a  little,  but  not  much  aug¬ 
mented,  by  the  late  Editioner.  1658  W.  Burton  I  tin.  Anton. 
18  You  have  there  Bov/Soiaar,  which  the  dexterity  of  the 
Editioner,  or  Interpreter  hath  turned  into  BoppovCav. 

Editor  (e’ditoi).  [a.  L.  editor ;  see  Edit,  Edi¬ 
tion.]  One  who  edits. 

+  1.  The  publisher  of  a  book  (cf.  Fr.  tditeur). 

1649  Bp.  Hall  Cases  Consc.  1.  v.  (1650)  33  Otherwise  some 
Interloper  may  perhaps  underhand  fall  upon  the  work  at  a 
lower  rate,  and  undoe  the  first  editor. 

2.  One  who  prepares  the  literary  work  of  another 


person,  or  number  of  persons  for  publication,  by 
selecting,  revising,  and  arranging  the  material ; 
also,  one  who  prepares  an  edition  of  any  literary 
work. 

1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  470  r  1  When  a  different  Read¬ 
ing  gives  us  . .  a  new  Elegance  in  an  Author,  the  Editor 
does  very  well  in  taking  Notice  of  it.  1725  Pope  Notes 
on  Shahs.  (J.),  This  nonsense  got  into  all  the  editions  by  a 
mistake  of  the  stage  editors.  1748  Anson  Voy.  Introd., 
The  Editors  of  a  new  variation-chart  . .  have  . .  been  misled 
by  an  erroneous  analogy.  1831  J.  Davies  Manual  Nat. 
Med.  Introd.,  The  Editor  conceives  that  the  plan  laid  down 
here  is,  etc.  1863  Burton  Bk.  Hunter  302  The  editors  of 
club  books  are  not  mere  dreary  drudges. 

3.  esp.  One  who  conducts  a  newspaper  or  peri¬ 
odical  publication. 

1803  G.  Rose  Diaries  ( i860)  II.  iii  The  Editor  of  the  Tmc 
Briton.  1823  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  146  This  blunder-headed 
editor  of  Bell's  Messenger .  1874  Morley  Compromise  (1886) 
248  The  editor  of  the  daily  newspaper. 

4.  Antiq.  [L.  editor  htdoru/n.']  The  exhibitor 
(of  Roman  public  games). 

1880  L.  Wallace  Ben-hur  v.  x.  (1884)  283,  I  have  here 
the  notice  of  the  editor  of  the  games,  just  issued. 

Hence  E  ditor  v.  trans to  treat  (a  person  or 
work)  as  an  editor  does.  E  ditored  ppl.  a.,  pro¬ 
vided  or  furnished  with  an  editor.  E  ditore  ss 
=  Editress.  E  ditorless  a.,  without  an  editor. 

1826  Blackw.  Mag.  XIX.  335  Some  laggardly  editorless,  or 
ten  editor’d  periodical.  1836  Ibid.  XL.  766  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  is  registered  . .  editoress  of  half-a-score  of  books.  1883 
Trollope  A  utobiog.  II.  123  Two  or  three  literary  gentlemen 
by  whom  to  have  had  myself  editored. 

Editorial  (editorial),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  prec.  + 

-(I)AL.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  editor ;  proper 
to,  or  characteristic  of,  an  editor. 

1744  Akenside  Let.  in  Poems  (1845)  30  He  has  intirely 
dedicated  himself  to  . .  editorial  criticism.  1794  Parr  in 
Brit.  Critic  Feb.  (T.),  Lambin  . .  and  Heyne  also  . .  seem  to 
have  considered  it  as  part  of  their  editorial  duty,  etc.  1850 
Carlyle  Latter-d.  Pamph.  iv.  (1872)  117  In  spite  of  edi¬ 
torial  prophecy.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  (1847)  234/2  Bless 
our  editorial  heart. 

B.  sb.  A  newspaper  article  written  by,  or  under 
the  responsibility  of,  the  editor;  a  ‘leader*. 

1864 Spectator 539  Mr.  Bennett,  .thinks  that  ‘  an  editorial' 
is  the  highest  style  of  composition  known.  1866  Mrs.  Stowe 
Lit.  Foxes  14  To  set  up  the  editorial  of  a  morning  paper. 
1883  Harped s  Mag.  Mar.  601/1  The  Daily  Proteus  sent 
Jack  twenty  dollars  . .  for  two  editorials.  1887  Pall  Mall 
G.  15  Oct.  12/1  Finely  worded  editorials. 

Hence  Edito  rially  adv.,  in  an  editorial  manner 
or  capacity  ;  as  an  editor  does,  t  Edito  rialship 
=  Editorship. 

1818  Blackw.  Mag.  III.  142  You  are  editorially  exonerated. 
1826  J.  Gilchrist  Lecture  34  During  his  Editoyialship  he 
must  have  been  a  kind  of  Consul  or  Dictator  in  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Letters.  1883  Harped s  Mag.  Oct.  789/2  She 
wrote  editorially  for  a  London  paper.  1885  Manch.  Exam. 
14  Apr.  8/6  The  anticipations  which.,  you  ventured  edi¬ 
torially  to  give  expression  to. 

Editorship.  [f.  Editor  +  -ship.]  a.  The 
duties,  functions,  and  office  of  an  editor,  b.  The 
tenure  of  that  office,  c.  Editorial  superintendence. 

1782  Tyers  Hist.  Rhaps.  on  Pope  14  (T.)  The  editorship 
of  Shakespeare . .  Pope  afterward  undertook.  1812  Examiner 
28  Dec.  831/1  Captain  Benjafield,  who  was  formerly  Editor 
of  the  Morning  Post ,  has  been  charged  . .  with  obtaining, 
during  that  editorship,  an  annuity.  1813-40  W.  Gifford 
Massingeds  Whs.  (1840)  447/1  If  such  portentous  lines  as 
these  may  be  introduced  without  reason,  and  without  au¬ 
thority,  there  is  an  end  of  all  editorship.  1882  Pebody 
Eng.  journalism  xix.  144  The  Daily  Telegraph ,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold. 

Editress  (e*ditres).  [f.  Editor  +  -ess.]  A 
female  editor. 

1799  W.  Taylor  in  Robberds  Mem.  1.  286  The  editress  . . 
has  inserted  the  French  letter  to  Anquetil  du  Perron.  1826 
Gentl.  Mag.  Sept.  244/1  The  fair  Editress  has  got  up  this 
work  judiciously  and  tastefully.  1884  Bazaar  17  Dec.  648/1 
The  editress  of  this  volume,  .is  herself  an  authoress. 

t  Edrtuate  v.  Obs .  mnee-wd.  [f.  L.  xdituat -, 
ppl.  stem  of  sediludri ,  f.  xditu-us,  transl.  vtojuapos 
‘temple-keeper*  in  Acts  xix.  35,  where  the  ‘town- 
clerk  *  of  Ephesus  speaks  of  that  city  as  ‘  temple- 
keeper*  (A.V.  ‘worshipper*)  of  Diana.]  (See  quot.) 

1646  J.  G[regory]  Notes  ty  Obs.  x.  (1684)  49  The  Devotion 
whereof  could  not  but  move  the  City  [Ephesus]  . .  to  affect 
the  Dignity  and  Title  of  the  Newxopo?,  to  aedituate  such  a 
piece  of  Divine  Office.  1732  in  Coles.  1775  in  Ash.  1818 
in  Todd  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  E  dlen.  Obs.  [OE.  edlean,  f.  Ed-  +  OE.  Uan 
reward;  cf.  OHG.  itlSn  of  same  meaning.]  Reward. 

c 888  K.  Alfred  Boeth.  iii.  §  4  Jfcet  edlean  >e  du.  .gehete. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  103  Fordon  bid  >e  lesse  his  edlen  J>ere 
dede. 

t  Edmede,  sb.  06s.  Forms:  i  <5adm£du,  3 
ted-,  aft-,  asftmede.  [OE.  tad-,  tapmedu,  abstr.  f. 
tad-,  tapmod,  Edmod.  (OE.  cadmtdu  =  OS.  Sdrnddi, 
OHG.  otmuoti ;  OE.  tapmtdu  =  OS.  SSmuodi, 
OHG.  ddmuoti.)']  Gentleness,  humility. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  cxviii[xix].  92  (?aet  ic  on  minum  eadmedum 
eall  forwurde.  £1205  Lay.  21866  ^eomden  Ardures  grid 
&  his  admeden.  Ibid.  10013  hurh  his  aedmeden. 

+  E  dmede,  a.  Obs .  [OE.  eadmede,  eapviede,  f. 
Edmod  a.  (OE.  iadmide  =  OS.  ddmddi,  OHG. 
Stmuoti ;  OE.  cafmede  —  OHG.  ddhmbti .]  Humble. 
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c  iooo  Ags.  Ps.  cxv.  i  [cxvL  io](Gr.)  Ic  eom  eadmede  swij>e. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  115  pe  edmeda  riche  . .  mei  beon  godes 
wrecche. 

t  Edmod,  a.  Obs. ;  also  eadmod,  edmeod, 
eeddmod,  admod,  aflinod.  [OE.  SadmSd,  phonetic 
variant  of  SapmSd,  f.  tape,  Eath  +  mid  Mood  ;  the 
exact  equivalent  (type  *aupu-mddo -)  does  not  occur 
in  continental  Teutonic,  but  the  derivatives  in 
• midjo -  ( =  Edmede  a.)  and  in  - modin -  (  =  Edmede 
sb.)  are  found  with  forms  parallel  to  the  OE.  £ap-> 
tad- ;  see  Edmede  sb.  and  a.)  Gentle,  humble,  meek. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xi.  29  Ic  eom  bilwite  and  eadmod 
on  heortan.  C1175  Lamb.  Horn.  5  pes  we  ahte  to  beon 
pe  edmoddre.  Ibid.  113  Drihten  ..  3eue5  pan  edmeodan 
streinpe.  c  1200  Ormin  10837  ALddmod  allse  cullfre.  c  1200 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  89  Ich  am  milde  and  admod  on  herte. 
c  1205  Lay.  25571  purh  pine  aSmode  R1275  edmode]  will 
..  let  pu  mi  sweuen  to  selpen  iturnen.  a  1225  After.  R. 
276  $if  pu  wilt  beon  edmod,  penc  euer  hwat  pe  wonteS  of 
holinesse.  c  1275  Lay.  23255  Woweyn  was  edmod. 

Hence  E  dmodi  a.  [cf.  OHG.  dtmuatig;  see  -y] 
=  Edmod.  Edmodien  v.  trans .,  to  humble. 
Edmoded///.  a.,  meek.  E'dmodlesc  [see  -lock], 
humility,  gentleness.  E'dmodliche  adv.  [see 
-ly2],  humbly,  meekly.  Edmodness  [see  -ness], 
gentleness,  humility,  meekness. 

c888  K.  ./Elfred  Boeth.  xii,  Crist  eardaS  on  paere  dene 
eadmodnesse.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  221  Mid  aelra  aedmod- 
nisse  . .  ^earnian  mid  admodnisse.  Ibid.  237  His  admoded 
dea5  ofer  com  .  and  fordede  ure  sor^e  and  ^elice  deaS. 
f  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  17  Crist  . .  eadmode  hine  seolfne  pet  he 
wes  iboren  of  ure  lefdi.  Ibid.  89  Cristes  apostles  weren 
wuniende  edmodliche  on  heore  ibeoden  on  ane  upflore. 
c  1200  Ormin  17649  Forr  to  ben^hen  aeddmodli}  pe  werelld 
purrh  hiss  are.  Ibid.  19297  Full  off  bape,  off  millce,  off 
are,  off  asddmodle^c.  a  1225  After.  R.  94  pe  anui  pet  heo 
her  uor  his  luue  edmodliche  polieS.  Ibid.  130  Heo  holdeS 
. .  pet  heaued  lowe  puruh  milde  edmodnesse.  Ibid.  246  pe 
edmodies  monnes  bonen  purleS  pe  weolcne.  Ibid.  278 
Makie8  edmod  [T.  C.  eadmodieS]  our  heorte. 

Edness,  variant  form  of  Eadness,  Obs. 

+  Edo’ceate,  v.  Obs.~~°  [incorrectly  f.  L.  edoce- 
7'£  +  -ate3.]  trans .  To  teach. 

1623  Cockeram  11,  To  teach,  Edoceate. 

+  Edocke.  Obs .  [OE.  ia-docca ,  f.  Ea  water, 
river  +  Dock.]  Some  broad-leaved  water-plant ; 
?  the  Clote  or  Yellow  Water-lily  ( Nuphar  luteal), 
c  1000  /Elfric  Gloss,  in  Wr.- Wulcker  136  Nimphea ,  eadocca. 
a  1387  Siiioti.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  28  Lilinm  aquaticurn , 
an  edocke  ;  flos  ejus  nenufar.  a  1450  A  Iphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.) 
94  Lappacium  Aqitaticutn.  .angl.  waterdokke  uel  edokke. 
[1884  Holland  Cheshire  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.)  Eddick ,  the  bur 
or  burdock  ( Ardium  Lappa);  also  Err  ich.] 

t  Edo  ctrinate,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  ff.  E-  +  Doc- 
tkinate.]  trans.  To  teach  thoroughly,  train. 

1625  Shirley  Love-tricks  hi,  v,  In  what  kind  of  comple¬ 
ment  please  you,  venerable  sir,  to  be  edoctrinated? 
tEdod,  int.  Obs.  rare—  K  Variant  of  Adod. 
1694  Echard  Plautus  92  Edod,  I  thought  the  remem¬ 
brance  o’  your  last  wife  had  frighted  you  from  matrimony. 

Edoes,  variant  of  Eddoes. 

+  Edo  •mic,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  7  -ique.  ff. 
Edom ,  another  name  for  Esau  +  -ic.]  (See  quot.) 

1659  R*  Gell  Af/tendm.  Last  Eftg.  Bible  296  Even  the 
Edomique  nature,  the  animalis  homo  who  wrongs  his  brother 
the  spiritual  &  heavenly  man. 

Edomitish,  a.  [f.  Edomite  inhabitant  of 
Edom  +  -ish.]  Pertaining  to  Edom  ;  characteristic 
of  the  Edomites.  In  17th  c.  sometimes  used  allu¬ 
sively  with  reference  to  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7. 

1641  W.  Hooke  New  Eng.  Tears  6  A  right  Edomitish 
quality*,  for  Edom  rejoiced  over  the  children  of  Judah,  etc. 
1641  Milton  Animadv.  Wks.  (1851)  240  This  is  a  more 
Edomitish  conceit  than  the  former.  1645  —  Colast .  ibid. 
349  [  Job’s]  Edomitish  Freins. 

Edriophthalmian  (edri^fjwe-lmian),  a.  and 
sb.  ff.  mod.L.  edriophthalma  sb.  pi.  (irregularly 
f.  Gr.  (Spa  seat  +  6<p9a\/x-6s  eye)  +  -IAN.] 

A.  adj.  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the  Edri¬ 
ophthalma,  or  ‘  sessile-eyed  ’  Crustacea  (including 
the  Prawns,  Shrimps,  etc.)  B.  sb.  An  individual 
of  that  order. 

1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  An.  vi.  369  The  organisation  of 
the  Stomatopoda  is  more  Edriophthalmian  . .  than  Podoph- 
thalmian.  1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  787/1  Several  Edri- 
ophthalmians  are  also  born  before  they  have  acquired  the 
whole  of  their  extremities. 

So  E:drioplitliaTmous,  a.  [see  -ous.] 

1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  An.  vi.  285  The  head  ..  of  an 
Insect,  or  Edriophthalmous  Crustacean. 

Edropic,  Sc.  var.  of  Hydropic. 
t  Edro-ppit,  ppl.  a.  Sc.  Obs.  Variant  of  Hy- 
DRopped,  affected  with  dropsy. 

1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  ix.  xxi.  (Jam.)  His  wambe 
throw  unmoderat  voracitie  was  swolin  as  he  had  bene 
edroppit  [ instar  hydropici  injlatus]. 

Educability  (e:dhHcabi-liti).  [f.  Educable  a. ; 
see  -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  educable  ;  capa¬ 
bility  of  being  educated. 

1842  Chamb.  Jrftl.  16  Apr.  97  Educability  of  Animals. 
ct  1866  J.  Grote  Exaftt.  Utilit.  Philos,  x.  (1870)  169  The 
moral  educability  of  man.  1874  Carpenter  Ment.  Phys.  1. 
ii.  §  83  (1879)  8cj  Birds  of  the  Parrot  tribe  are  pre-eminent  for 
their  educability. 

Educable  (e'duikab’l),  a.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *educa- 
bilis,  {.  edued-re  to  educate.]  Capable  of  being 
educated. 


1845  R.  Hamilton  Pop.  Educ.x  iii.  (ed.  2)  178  Of  educable 
age.  1879  Bain  Education  as  Sci.  iii.  24  In  old  age,  when 
we  cease  to  be  educable  in  any  fresh  endowment.  1886 
Sat.  Rev.  1  May  590/1  Tories  will  prove  educable. 

f  E'ducate,  obs.  and  Sc.  pa.  pple.  of  next. 

1536  Act  27  Hen.  VIII,  xlii.  in  Oxf.  <y  Camb.  Enactm. 
11  Where  yowth  and  good  wyttes  be  educate  and  norysshed. 
1861  Ramsay  Remin.  v.  (ed.  18)  118  The  hospital  where 
Eppie  was  educate. 

Educate  (e'di/A^t),  v.  [f.  L.  educat-  ppl. 
stem  of  educare  to  rear,  bring  up  (children,  young 
animals),  related  to  educere  to  lead  forth  (see 
Educe),  which  is  sometimes  used  nearly  in  the 
same  sense.]  trans.  or  absol. 

+  1.  To  rear,  bring  up  (children,  animals)  by 
supply  of  food  and  attention  to  physical  wants.  Obs. 

1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  229  The  Epirotan  &  Siculian 
horses  are  not  to  be  despised,  if  they  were  well  bred  & 
educated.  1651  Wittie  tr.  Primrose's  Pop.  Err.  292  A  boy 
of  a  good  habit  of  body,  with  large  veines,  well  and  freely 
educated.  1690  [see  Educated].  1818  [see  2]. 

2.  To  bring  up  (young  persons)  from  childhood, 
so  as  to  form  (their)  habits,  manners,  intellectual 
and  physical  aptitudes. 

1618  Bolton  Florus  1.  i.  3  Himselfe  delighting  in  the 
Rivers  and  Mountaines,  among  which  he  had  beene  edu¬ 
cated.  1818  Cruise  Digest  VI.  336  A  devise  . .  to  the  intent 
that  with  the  profits  he  should  educate  his  daughter.  1839 
tr.  Lamartine' s  Trav.  East  168/1  The  principal  amongst 
them  [Greeks]  have  their  children  educated  in  Hungary. 
*875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  40  The  youth  of  a  people 
should  be  educated  in  forms  and  strains  of  virtue. 

b.  To  instruct,  provide  schooling  for  (young 
persons). 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.\.  i.  84  Do  you  not  educate  youth 
at  the  Charg -house  on  the  top  of  the  Mountaine?  1863 
Mary  Howitt  tr.  F.  Bremer s  Greece  I.  i.  13  It  has  edu¬ 
cated,  and  it  educates  to  this  day,  a  great  portion  of  the 
Athenian  female  youth  of  all  classes.  1863  A.  Tylor  Educ. 
4-  Manuf.  40  It  costs  8 d.  per  week  to  educate  a  child. 

3.  To  train  (any  person)  so  as  to  develop  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  powers  generally. 

1849  Kingsley  Lett.  (1878)  I.  198  In  my  eyes  the  question 
is  not  what  to  teach,  but  how  to  Educate.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  120  Elder  men,  if  they  want  to  educate 
others,  should  begin  by  educating  themselves.  1886  Pall 
Mall  G.  10  July  4/2  Our  artists  are  not  educated  at  all, 
they  are  only  trained. 

4.  To  train,  discipline  (a  person,  a  class  of  per¬ 
sons,  a  particular  mental  or  physical  faculty  or 
organ),  so  as  to  develop  some  special  aptitude, 
taste,  or  disposition.  Const,  to ,  also  inf. 

1841-4  Emerson  Ess.  Hist.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  11  And  the  habit 
of  supplying  his  own  needs  educates  the  body  to  wonderful 
performances.  1847  —  Repr.  Men.  v.  Shaks.  ibid.  I.  359  Our 
ears  are  educated  to  music  by  his  rhythm.  1867  Disraeli 
in  Scotsman  •  30  Oct.,  I  had  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the 
country,  and  to  educate, — if  not  too  arrogant  to  use  such  a 
phrase, — our  party.  Mod.  He  is  educating  himself  to  eat 
tomatoes. 

b.  To  train  (animals). 

1850  Lang  IVand.  India  2  No  horses,  except  those  edu¬ 
cated  in  India,  would  crawl  into  these  holes  cut  out  of  the 
earth  and  rock.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxix.  389  The 
dogs  of  Smith’s  Sound  are  educated  more  thoroughly  than 
any  of  their  more  southern  brethren. 

Educated  (e-db/kc'ted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Educate  v. 
+-ed.]  That  has  received  education,  mental  or  phy¬ 
sical  ;  instructed,  trained,  etc. ;  see  the  vb.  Often 
with  ail  adverb  prefixed,  as  half-,  over-,  well-. 

1670  R.  Coke  Disc.  Trade  60  A  Merchant  better  educated, 
and  more  conversant  in  Trade,  may  better  understand  it, 
than  a  Privy  Counsellor,  who  is  not  so  educated,  and  less 
conversant  in  it.  1690  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crewf  Tender- 
parttel,  a  very  nicely  Educated  creature,  apt  to  catch  Cold 
upon  the  least  blast  of  Wind.  1845  Disraeli  Sybil  { 1863) 
67  He  was  over-educated  for  his  intellect.  1855  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  III.  320  Lochiel  ..  might  indeed  have  seemed 
ignorant  to  educated  and  travelled  Englishmen.  1882  J. 
H.  Blunt  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  II.  41 1  But  the  Puritans  were 
neither  educated  nor  reverent.  1887  E.  Berdoe  St.  Ber¬ 
nards  168  Every  half-educated,  .young  man. 

b.  transf.  Carefully  tended,  trained  into  shape. 
1842  Tennyson  E.  Morris  131  Slight  Sir  Robert  with  his 
watery  smile  And  educated  whisker. 

+  B.  as  sb.  The  person  educated. 

1673  O.  Walker  Education  213  It  concerns.  .Parents  and 
Educators  to  see  that  the  educated  converse  as  much  as 
may  be  with  his . .  superior.  Ibid  107  It  will  be  the  Teachers 
care  and  Educateds  endeavour. 

E  ducatee*.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Educate  v.  +  -ee.] 
One  who  is  subjected  to  the  process  of  education. 

1815  T.  Peacock  Nightmare  Ab.  144  It  is  the  only  piece 
of  academical  learning  that  the  finished  educatee  retains. 
1857  Sat.  Review  III.  53/2  It  is  not  enough  for  the  educator 
to  pour  fact  after  fact  into  the  educatee. 

Educating,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Educate  +  -ingL] 
That  educates. 

1856  Masson  Chattcrtonw.  iii.  (1874)  166  O  month  of  June, 
1770  !  and  is  this  the  kind  of  educating  circumstance  you 
provide  for  Chatterton? 

Education  (ediwk^i-Jon).  [ad.  L.  education-em f 
{.  edttcdre ;  see  Educate  v .  and  -tion.] 

1 1-  The  process  of  nourishing  or  rearing  a  child 
or  young  person,  an  animal.  Obs. 

1540  T.  Raynalde  Mankynde  Ciij,  The  education 

. .  of  infantes  at  this  tyme  [i  year  old].  1542  Boorde 
Dyetary  xvi.  (1870)  271  Beefe  . .  doth  make  an  Englysshe 
man  stronge,  the  educacion  of  hym  with  it  consyderyd. 
1651  Wittie  tr.  Primrose's  Pop.  Err.  185  The  people  doe 
erre  much  about  the  education  of  children  . .  I  have  seen 


some  frequently  give  to  their  children,  .strong  Beere.  1661 
Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  4-  Min.  72  They  [harts]  delight  in 
woods,  and  places  of  their  first  education. 

b.  spec,  [after  Fr.]  The  rearing  of  silkworms ; 
concr.,  a  number  of  silkworms  reared  at  one  time. 

1888  E.  A.  Butler  Silkworfns  56  For  large  ‘  educations' 
a  room  is  fitted  with  shelves. 

2.  The  process  of  ‘  bringing  up  ’  (young  persons) ; 
the  manner  in  which  a  person  has  been  1  brought 
up’;  with  reference  to  social  station,  kind  of  man¬ 
ners  and  habits  acquired,  calling  or  employment 
prepared  for,  etc.  Obs.  exc.  with  notion  of  3. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  i.  ii.  (1883)  I.  24  In  the  fyrste  [volume] 
shall  be  comprehended  the  beste  forme  of  education  or 
bringing  up  of  noble  children.  1593  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1. 
vi,  Education  and  instruction  are  the  meanes  . .  to  make 
our  naturall  faculty  of  reason  . .  better.  1596  Shaks.  Tatn. 
Shr.  Induct,  ii.  20,  1  Christopher  She  . .  by  education  a 
Cardmaker.  1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  1.  10  Their  . . 
handy  crafts,  and  educations,  are  much  like  them  in  that 
part  of  Virginia  we  now  inhabite.  1644  Milton  Educ .  Wks. 
(1847)  99/2  A  complete  and  generous  education  . .  fits  a  man 
to  perform  . .  all  the  offices . .  of  peace  and  war. 

fig.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  vii.  (1703)  II.  206  He 
Begot  many  opinions,  and  motions,  the  Education  whereof 
he  committed  to  other  Men. 

3.  The  systematic  instruction,  schooling  or  train- 
ing  given  to  the  young  in  preparation  foT  the  work 
of  life  ;  by  extension,  similar  instruction  or  train¬ 
ing  obtained  in  adult  age.  Also,  the  whole  course 
of  scholastic  instruction  which  a  person  has  re¬ 
ceived.  Often  with  limiting  words  denoting  the 
nature  or  the  predominant  subject  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  or  kind  of  life  for  which  it  prepares,  as  classical , 
legal ,  medical ,  technical \  commercial,  art  education. 

1616  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  10  It  much  concerneth  every  parent 
to  see  their  children  to  have  the  best  education  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  1670  R.  Coke  Disc.  Trade  71  Education  in  Geometry 
and  Numbers.  1748  Gray  Comment  Educ.  4-  Govt.  Wks. 
1836  I.  152  The  principal  drift  of  education  should  be  to  make 
men  think  in  the  northern  climates,  and  act  in  the  southern. 
1795  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  299  If  you  consent  to  put  your 
clerical  education,  or  any  other  part  of  your  education, 
under  their  direction  or  control.  1801  Strutt  Sports  4- 
Past.  1.  i.  3  As  early  as  the  ninth  century  . .  hunting  con¬ 
stituted  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  a  young  noble¬ 
man.  1809  Syd.  Smith  Wks.  (1859)  I.  183/2  Education  gives 
fecundity  of  thought  . .  quickness,  vigour,  fancy,  words, 
images,  and  illustrations.  1812  J.  Henry  Camp.  agst. 
Quebec  123  Many  of  our  sergeants  were,  with  good  educa¬ 
tions,  substantial  freeholders  in  our  own  country.  1862  Sir 
B.  Brodie  Psychol.  Inq.  II.  ii.  73  Hours  of  relaxation  truly 
[are]  as  necessary  a  part  of  education  as  hours  of  study. 

b.  The  training  of  animals. 

1538  Starkey  Eftgland  189  Theyr  haukys  and  theyr 
houndys,  of  whose  educatyon  they  have  grete  care.  1618 
Latham  2nd  Bk.  Falconry  (1633)  147  By  which  means  with 
her  naturall  education  together,  she  wil  be  as  perfect  in 
knowledge  of  the  countrey,  as  the  wilae  Haggard  her 
naturall  damme  that  bred  her. 

c.  fig. 

1832  Ht.  Martineau  Ireland  iii.  52  There  is  another 
kind  of  education  always  going  forwards  . .  the  education 
of  circumstances,  i860  Temple  in  Essays  4*  Reviews  1  The 
education  of  the  world. 

4.  [From  sense  3,  influenced  by  sense  2  and 
sometimes  by  the  quasi-etymological  notion  ‘draw¬ 
ing  out’.]  Culture  or  development  of  powers, 
formation  of  character,  as  contrasted  with  the  im¬ 
parting  of  mere  knowledge  or  skill.  Often  with 
limiting  word,  as  intellectual,  moral,  physical. 

i860  Mill  Repr.  Govt.  (1865)  66/2  Among  the  foremost 
benefits  of  free  government  is  that  education  of  thf  intelli¬ 
gence  and  of  the  sentiments.  1868  Rogers  Pol.  Econ.  x. 
(ed.  3)  1 16  It  confounds  education  with  the  knowledge  of 
facts,  whereas  it  really  is  the  possession  of  method.  1871 
Figure  Training  37  The  ..  training  and  education  of  the 
figure.  1872  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  45  The  Jesuits’ 
devotion  to  intellectual  education.  1875  H.  E.  Manning 
Mission  H.  Ghost  xiii.  377  Education  is  the  formation  of 
the  whole  man — intellect . .  character,  mind,  and  soul. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1662  Glanvill  Lux  Orient.  (1682)  Pref.  22  These  prepos- 
sest  discerners  presently  conclude  everything  that  is  . .  of 
another  stamp  from  their  Education-receptions,  false  and 
ridiculous.  1794  Mathias  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  218  The  un¬ 
fortunate  Education  Sermon,  which  Bishop  Hurd  happened 
to  dislike.  1824  Miss  Mitford  Village  1.  (1863)  151  The 
young  ladies  . .  who  . .  had  trodden  the  education-mill  till 
they.. had  lost  sense  in  sound,  and  ideas  m  words.  1858 
Holland  Titcomb's  Lett.  i.  17  The  Education  Society,  and 
kindred  organizations.  1872  Ruskin  Fors  II.  xvii.  5  Listen 
to  this,  you  cheap  education-mongers. 

Educa  tionable,  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  receiving  education. 

1859  I.  Taylor  Essays  248  The  educationable  classes  of 
our  Indian  subjects. 

Educational  (edittk^-Jbnal),  a.  [f.  prec.+-AL.] 

+ 1.  Due  to,  or  arising  from,  education.  Obs. 

1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  30  The  educationall  and  pro- 
fessionall  are  to  be  . .  accounted  for  national!  sinnes.  1790 
Cath.  Graham  Lett.  Educ.  212  Every  love  intrigue,  .must 
naturally  tend  to  debase  the  female  mind,  from  its  violence 
to  educational  impressions.  1815  Ashbel  Green  Report 
287  Opinions  which  interfered  with  his  educational  creed. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  education ;  concerned  with 
education. 

1831  Carlyle  S art.  Res.  11.  xi,  Is  there  not  an  everlasting 
demand  for  Intellect  in  the.  .political,  or  religious,  educa¬ 
tional,  commercial  departments.  1837  Bulwer  Athens  II. 
413  Much  of  his  [Pythagoras]  educational  discipline.. 
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bear[s]  an  evident  affinity  to  the  old  Cretan  . .  institutions. 
1840  Mill  Diss.  Disc.  (1859)  H.  x92  The  regeneration 
. .  of  our  educational  institutions  is  an  object  of  more 
urgency.  1876  Grant  Burgh  Sch.  Scotl.  Pref.  5  The  history 
of  educational  progress  in  any  country,  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  interesting  to  the  historian. 

Hence  Educa  tionally  adv .,  with  reference  to 
education  ;  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 

1845  R.  Hamilton  Pop.  Educ .  viii.  (ed.  2)  196  Educa¬ 
tionally  considered,  the  sister  isle  is  not  an  ignorant  country. 
1881  Atlantic  Monthly  XLVII.  296  Educationally  he  has 
been  of  service  to  us,  and  merits  our  thanks.  1886  Durham 
Univ.  Jml.  20  Feb.  3  The  Durham  course  is  educationally 
better  than  what  a  Theological  College  is  able  to  offer. 

Educa  tionalist,  [f.  prec.  +  -ist.]  One  who 
makes  a  study  of  the  science  or  methods  of  educa¬ 
tion  ;  an  advocate  of  education. 

1857  Toulm.  Smith  Parish  498  The  real  philanthropist 
and  educationalist  of  our  day.  1869  A.  J.  Ellis  E.  E. 
Promote.  1.  iv.  §  3.  314  note,  T.  W.  Hill  . .  a  well-known 
orthoepist  and  educationalist. 

Educationary,  a.  [f.  Education  +  -ary.] 
Concerned  with  education. 

1879  C.  R.  Smith  Addr.  Strood  Elocut  Class  5  Founders 
of  educationary  Clubs,  .have  overlooked  Literature. 

Educationist,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ist.]  =  Educa¬ 
tionalist. 

1829  Blackw.  Mag.  XXV.  130  The  sensitive  educationists 
of  this  thin-skinned  age.  1876  Grant  Burgh  Sch.  Scotl. 
11.  v.  209  Educationists  have  written  for  and  against  the 
system  of  giving  school  prizes. 

E'ducationize,  v.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ize.] 
To  subject  to  education,  absol.  in  quot.  Hence 
Educationized  ppl.  a. 

*835  Tait's  Mag.  II.  405  Lord  Brougham’s  attempts  to 
educationize,  without  teaching  religion  or  morals.  Ibid. 
406  The.  .religiously  educationized  portions  of  the  public. 

Educative  (e-dhrk/tiv),  a.  [f.  L.  educat-  ppl. 
stem  of  educare  (see  Educate)  +  -ive.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  education. 

1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  52  The  educative 
theory  . .  was  simple  but  effective.  1885  Manch.  Exam. 
10  Sept.  4/7  During  the  educative  process. 

2.  That  has  the  power  of  educating ;  bearing 
upon  or  conducive  to  education. 

1844  Emerson  Ess.  Experience ,  The  plays  of  children 
are  nonsense,  but  very  educative  nonsense.  1869  M. 
Pattison  Serin.  (1885)  192  Theology  affords  the  materials 
of  a  true  and  a  truly  educative  knowledge.  187Z  M.  Col¬ 
lins  2  Plunges  for  Pearl  I.  ix.  198  Educative  endowments 
.  .designed  for  both  sexes.  1881  Nature  XXIV.  161  Sug¬ 
gestions ..  towards  making  our  schools  healthy,  .and  educa¬ 
tive  centres. 

Educator  (e'dizzk^toi).  [a.  L.  educator ,  agent- 
noun  f.  educare ;  see  Educate  v.] 

+  1.  He  who  or  that  which  nourishes  or  rears 
physically.  Obs . 

1566  Painter  Pal.  Pleas  I.  43  [The  female  breast]  that 
most  sacred  fountaine  of  the  body,  the  educatour  of  man- 
kinde. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  educates,  trains,  or 
instructs. 

1673  [see  Educated  B].  1735  Berkeley  Querist  §  203 
Wks.  1871  III,  372  Modern  educators  of  youth.  1859  C. 
Barker  Assoc.  Priitc.  Mid.  Ages  i.  9  They  were  . .  educa¬ 
tors  of  the  poor  in  their  schools.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2) 
IV.  276  Language  ..  is  the  greatest  educator  of  mankind. 
1885  Manch.  Exam.  10  Sept.  5/4  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
who  is  the  guide  and  educator  of  his  party. 

Educatory  (e’diwktfitari),  a.  [f.  educat -  ppl. 
stem  of  educare  +  -oby.]  That  has  an  educating 
influence. 

1845  R.  Hamilton  Pop.  Educ.xi.  (ed.  2)  137  That  educa¬ 
tory  regimen  of  which  Scripture  is  the  rule  and  end.  1878 
Mozley  Rut.  Ideas  ii.  53  The  ideas  which  His  own  educa¬ 
tory  providence  has  since  instilled. 

Educatress  (e-diz/k^tres).  [f.  Educator  + 
-ess.]  A  female  educator. 

1805  Amt.  Rev.  III.  544  This  supposedly  exemplary 
mother  too  was  the  educatress  of  Caligula.  1815  Monthly 
Rev .  LXXVI.  500  Hospitality  will  become  the  educatress 
of  the  human  race. 

Educe  (zwdiz7's).  [ad.  L.  ediicere ,  f.  e  out  + 
ducere  to  lead.] 

+  1.  pass.  To  be  led  forth,  branch  out  (said  of 
a  river,  a  blood-vessel).  Obs. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (1865)  I.  69  The  firste  floode  . .  the 
invndacion  of  whom  is  educede  in  to  Ynde.  1578  Banister 
Hist.  Man  vii.  93  Where  the  vessels  are  inserted  and 
educed. 

+  2.  Med.  To  draw  forth  so  as  to  remove.  Obs. 

<11617  Bayne  On  Eph.  (1658)  140  Medicine  will  ..  work 
on  the  sicknesse,  and  educe  it.  1658  J.  Robinson  Eudoxa 
ix.  50  Warm  Water  . .  doth,  as  an  emetick  vehicle,  often 
educe  superfluous  and  putrid  humours. 

3.  To  bring  out,  elicit,  develop,  from  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  latent,  rudimentary,  or  merely  potential 
existence. 

1603  Sir  C.  Heydon  Jud.  Astrol  vii.  187  The  Heauens 
are  efficients,  which  educe  the  forme  out  of  the  matter 
of  the  come.  1612-5  Bp.  Hall  Contempt,  xix.  vii,  He 
educeth  warmth  out  of  that  corps,  a  1652  J.  Smith 
Set.  Disc.  x.  iii.  (1856)  475  Hell  is  not  so  much  induced, 
as  educed  out  of  men’s  filthy  lusts  and  passions.  1669 
Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  1.  in.  iii.  42  Chaos  was  that  ancient 
slime,  out  of  which  al  things  were  educed.  1781  Cowper 
Hope  155  [Hope]  has  the  wondrous  virtue  to  educe  From 
emptiness  itself  a  real  use.  1816  Coleridge  Lay  Serin. 
^28  Education — consists  in  educing  the  faculties  and  form¬ 
ing  the  habits.  1840  Carlyle  Heroes  (1858)  356  Given 


a  world  of  Knaves,  to  educe  an  Honesty  from  their  united 
action.  1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Metaph.  (1877)  I.  vi.  105 
Anaximenes  found  the  original  Element  in  air,  from  which, 
by  rarefaction  and  condensation  he  educed  existences. 

b.  Chem.  To  disengage  (a  substance)  from  a 
compound  in  which  it  already  existed  ready  formed  ; 
contrasted  with  produce.  Cf.  Educt  sb. 

1805  Hatchett  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCV.  312  note ,  Educed 
by  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on  the  original  principles  of 
the  dragon’s  blood. 

c.  To  draw  forth,  elicit  (a  principle,  the  result 
of  a  calculation,  etc.)  from  the  data. 

1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Aletaph.  xxxviii.  (1870)  II.  353 
Notions  ..  which  we  educe  from  experience,  and  build  up 
through  generalisation.  1871  Blackie  Four  Phases  1.  101 
From  the  careful  comparison  of  facts  to  educe  laws.  1880 
Kinglake  Crimea  VI.  viii.  181  A  Statist  will  quickly  educe 
what  he  calls  the  ‘percentages’. 

4.  To  evoke,  give  rise  to  (actions,  manifesta¬ 
tions,  etc.). 

1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  I.  Introd.  8  The  circumstances 
which  educed  his  statements  of  doctrine. 

Lienee  Educement,  the  action  or  process  of 
drawing  out  or  developing.  Edu  cible  a .,  that 
can  or  may  be  educed.  Educing*  vbl.  sb.t  the 
action  of  the  verb  Educe;  a  bringing  out  or 
drawing  forth. 

1665  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  xviii,  By  educing,  the  affirmers 
only  mean  a  producing.  1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv. 
157  Faith  is  natural,  i.  e.  educible  out  of  the  potence  of 
corrupt  nature.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  1.  iii.  §  31. 
137  All  manner  of  life  . .  is  . .  educible  out  of  nothing  and 
reducible  to  nothing  again.  1842  H.  E.  Manning  Serin. 
(1848)  I.  xvi.  237  The  educing  of  a  new  creation  out  of  the  old. 
1868  Contemp.  Rev.  VIII.  612  The  new  impulses  it  minis¬ 
tered  to  the  educement  of  the  individual  consciousness. 

Educt  (rdz?kt).  [ad.  L.  eductum ,  neut.  pa.  pple. 
of  ediicere  to  Educe.]  That  which  is  educed. 

1.  Chem.  *  A  body  separated  by  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  another  in  which  it  previously  existed  as 
such,  in  contradistinction  to  product,  which  denotes 
a  compound  not  previously  existing,  but  formed 
during  the  decomposition  ’  (Watts  Diet.  Chem. ). 

1799  Kirwan  Geol.  Ess.  197  To  form  an  idea  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  this  stone  . .  we  must  consider  the  educts  of  its 
analysis.  1805  Hatchett  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCV.  299  In 
the  first  experiment  it  was  obtained  as  a  product,  and  not 
as  an  educt.  Ibid.  312  note ,  Consequently  the  latter  . .  is 
considered  as  an  original  ingredient  or  educt.  1875  H. 
Wood  Therap.  (1879)  628  The  black  coloring-matter  of  such 
urine  is  in  all  probability  an  educt  from  carbolic  acid. 

2.  A  result  of  inference  or  of  development. 

1816  Coleridge  Lay  Serin.  321  In  the  Scriptures,  they 
are  the  living  educts  of  the  imagination.  1857  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  Reid  784  All  our  Knowledge  is  an  Educt  from 
Experience.  1865  Reader  22  July  86/3  Throw  revelation 
overboard,  and  its  educt,  natural  theology  . .  must  bear  it 
company. 

t  Edu  ct,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  educt-  ppl.  stem 
of  ediicere  ;  see  prec.]  trans.  =  Educe. 

1683  E.  Hooker  Pref  Pordage's  Mystic  Div.  105  Educted, 
or  brought  forth  out  of  the  Womb  of  pure  Nature. 

Eduction  («izrkjbn).  [ad.  L.  eductidn-em ,  noun 
of  action  f.  educ  ere  to  lead  forth.] 

1 1.  a.  A  leading  forth  or  out.  b.  A  putting 
forth  (of  the  tongue).  Obs. 

1649  Bulwer  Pathomyot.  11.  x.  233  This  ironicall  educ¬ 
tion  of  the  Tongue.  1654  Trapp  Comm.  Job  i.  13  Israel’s 
eduction  out  of  Egypt.  1659  T.  Wall  Char.  Enemies  of  Ch. 
19  God  ascribes  their  eduction  from  /Egypt,  .unto  Moses. 

J-  2.  Med.  Removal  by  drawing  forth.  Obs. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  139  We  need  not  suspect 
any  harme  by  the  eduction  of  some  of  them.  1684  tr. 
Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  xiv.  493  The  eduction  of  the  Matter 
is  hindred.  1710  T.  Fuller  Pharm.  Extemp.  180  The 
true  cure,  .consists  in  the.  .Eduction  of. .  Phlegm. 

3.  The  action  of  drawing  forth,  eliciting,  or 
developing  from  a  state  of  latent,  rudimentary, 
or  potential  existence ;  the  action  of  educing 
(principles,  results  of  calculation;  from  the  data. 
Also  concr.  —  Educt. 

1655  D.  Capel  Tentation  78  But  the  work  [of  sin]  must 
begin  at  the  inward  eductions  and  motions  of  the  will. 
1677  Hale  Print.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  ii.  295  This  eduction  . . 
of  the  Light  should  begin  and  be  continued  . .  for  the  first 
three  Days  of  the  World.  1678  Phil.  Trans.  XII.  938  The 
most  ancient  Atheistick  Hypothesis  was  the  Eduction  of 
all  things,  .out  of  Matter.  1686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  1.  ix. 
35  The  Power  of  Matter,  and  Eduction  therefrom,  are 
meer  Words,  c  1840  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Logic  App.  (1866) 
II.  257  The  logicians  have,  .limited  reasoning. .  to  a  mediate 
eduction  of  one  proposition  out  of  the  correlation  of  two 
others.  1865  Masson  Rec.  Brit.  Philos.  70  [Sensible  ob¬ 
jects]  are  not  the  actual  existences  out  of  us,  but  only 
. .  eductions  by  our  physiology  out  of  a  ‘  something  \ 

4.  The  bringing  on  or  occasioning  (an  event). 
Cf.  Educe  v.  4.  rare. 

a  1806  K.  White  Rem.  (1811)  II.  280  We  see  . .  men  sedu¬ 
lously  employed  in  the  eduction  of  their  own  ruin. 

5.  Steam-engine,  a.  The  exit  of  waste  steam 
from  the  cylinder  either  to  the  condenser  or  into 
the  atmosphere ;  chiefly  attrib .,  as  in  eduction- 
pipe ,  - side ,  -steam t  -valve ;  but  now  almost  en¬ 
tirely  superseded  by  Exhaust,  b.  Short  for 
eduction-valve . 

1782  W att  Specif of  Patent  No.  1321  The  steam  rushes 
into  the  eduction-pipe.  1829  R.  Stuart  Anecd.  Steam 
Engines  II.  374  g.  g.,  Exhausting  or  eduction  valves.  1835 
Sir  J.  Ross  N.AV.  Pass.  ii.  14  Having  led  the  steam  from 


the  eduction  pipe.  1839  R.  S.  Robinson  Naut.  Steam  Eng. 
I°2>  The  steam  will  be  cut  off.,  but  the  eduction  will  re¬ 
main  open.  1841  Scott  Russell  Steam  Engine  201  The 
eduction  valves,  ports,  and  passages  by  which  the  steam 
enters  the  condenser.  1859  W.  Rankine  Steam  Eng.  (1861) 
486  An  eduction  valve  . .  to  let  the  steam  escape  to  the 
condenser. 

Ed-active  Vdzrktiv),  a.  [f.  L.  educt-  ppl.  stem 
of  educere  to  Educe  +  -ive.] 
f  a.  Med.  Tending  to  draw  out  (obs.).  b.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  function  of  eliciting  or  developing. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  165  Every  humour  . .  hath 
its  proper  eductive  Cathartick.  1667  Boyle  Orig.  Formes 
Qual.,  The  power  of  Matter  in  reference  to  Forms  is 
partly  Eductive. 

Eductor  (z'dzrktai).  [a.  L.  eductor ,  agent-noun 
f.  educere.']  He  who,  or  that  which,  educes. 

x794~6  E.  Darwin  Zoon.  (1801)  I.  84  A  stimulus  must  be 
called  an  eductor  of  vital  ether. 

Edulcorate  (Alo-lkor/t),  ppl.  a.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
edulcorat-us ;  see  next.]  Softened,  sweetened. 

1810  Bentham  Packing  (1821)  112  An  excuse  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  to  . .  call  forth  sympathy  and 
edulcorate  feelings  in  the  bosom  even  of  the  most  obdurate 
Judge.  1819  H.  Busk  Dessert  459  Edulcorate  juice  from 
every  clustering  vine. 

Edulcorate  (r"d»  lkore>t),  v.  [f.  L.  edulcorat- 
ppl.  stem  of  edulcordre,  f.  <?out  +  dulc-or  sweetness.] 
1 1.  To  sweeten,  make  sweet.  Obs. 

1661  Lovell  Hist.  Aiiiin.  <5-  Min.  415  Giving  to  the  in¬ 
fants  . .  water  of  succory,  endive,  and  violets  edulcorated. 
1675  Evelyn  Terra  (1729)  31  Dung  of  Swine  . .  is  said  .. 
to  edulcorate  . .  fruit  so  sensibly  as  to  convert  the  bitterest 
Almond  into  sweet.  1710  T.  Fuller  Pharm.  Extemp.  60 
Strain  off,  and  edulcorate  with  Sugar  to  make  it  palatable. 

2.  To  free  from  harsh  and  acrid  properties ;  to 
purify,  soften. 

1641  French  Distill,  iii.  (1651)  75  Edulcorate  it  . .  by 
boiling  it  in  spirit  of  Vineger.  1684  tr.  Bonet’s  Merc. 
Compit.  iii.  108  This  Vinegar  impregnated  and  edulcorated 
with  the  Lead. .  1762  Gent l .  Mag.  225  Experiments  for 
edulcorating  vicious  train-oil. 

3.  Chem.  To  free  from  soluble  particles  by  agita¬ 
tion  or  trituration  in  water,  or  by  washing  on  a 
filter. 

1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chem.  14  By  evaporating  the 
corrosive  Menstrum,  then  edultorating  [sic].  1683  Salmon 
Dom.  Med.  lxi.  320  Which  you  may  edulcorate  by  many 
washings.  1754  Huxham  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLV1II.  858 
Let  the  salt  be  well  washed  off,  and  the  mass  well  edulco¬ 
rated.  1832  G.  Porter  Porcelain  <5*  Gl.  218  The  silex  which 
is  precipitated  by  this  means  must  then  be  edulcorated  and 
dried.  1844  North  Brit.  Rev.  II.  72  He  might,  .edulcorate 
the  muriatic  and  fluoric  radicals. 

Hence  EduTcorated  ppl.  a.  EduTcorating 
vbl.  sb.}  ppl.  a.}  softening,  sweetening,  purifying. 
EduTcora'tion,  the  action  or  process  of  washing 
away  particles  soluble  in  water. 

1660  Character  of  Italy  83  We  will  allay  the  bitterness 
of  this  potion  with  the  edulcorating  ingredients  of  their 
virtues.  1718  Chamberlayne  Relig.  Philos.  (1730)  II.  xxi. 
§  27  This  the  Chymists  call  Edulcorating,  that  is  to  say, 
making  sweet  or  fresh.  1758  Elaboratory  laid  Open  241 
The  edulcoration  may  be  sufficiently  perfected  by  such  an 
ablution.  1776  Phil.  Traits.  LXVI.  609  A  precipitation. . 
after  edulcoration  and  exsiccation,  weighed  forty-two  grains. 
1782  Withering  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXII.  332  The  edul¬ 
corated  powder  was  now  perfectly  white.  1805  Gregor 
ibid.  XCV.  336  The  last  portion  of  edulcorating  water 
dropped  through  the  filter  of  an  opalish  hue.  1866  Griffin 
Chem.  Handicraft  (Heading  of  Chapter),  Filtration,  Perco¬ 
lation,  Edulcoration. 

Edulcorator  (iclo-lkor^tAi).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-OK.]  a.  One  who,  or  that  which,  edulcorates, 
b.  ‘  A  term  for  a  dropping-bottle  or  a  wash- 
bottle’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1669  Worlidge  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  135  Swines  Dung  .. 
is  supposed  to  be  a  great  Edulcorator  of  Fruit. 

t  E’dule,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  editlis, 
f.  ed-cre  to  eat.]  =  Edible  A  and  B. 

1699  Evelyn  Acetaria  1  Sallets  ..  are  a  Composition  of 
Edule  Plants  and  Roots  of  several  kinds.  Ibid.  (1729)  168 
So  many  rare  Edules  unknown  to  the  Ancients. 

So  also  Edulious  a.,  in  same  sense. 

31682  Sir  T.  Browne  Tracts  (1684I  13  Pease,  beans,  or 
such  edulious  pulses.  Ibid.  63  And  so,  producing  an  edu¬ 
lious  or  esculent  Fruit,  is  properly  named  Esculus. 

Edward  (e-dwsid).  [f.  the  proper  name.]  A 
coin  of  one  of  the  Edwards  :  a.  The  ‘  angel  ’  of 
Edward  IV,  or  the  ‘noble’  of  Edward  III.  b. 
Edward  shovelboard,  a  broad  shilling  of  Edward  VI, 
frequently  used  in  the  game  of  Shovel-board. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  IV.  1.  i.  158  Two  Edward  Shouel- 
boords,  that  cost  me  two  shilling  and  two  pence  a  peece. 
c  1817  Hogg  Tales  y  Si.  iy.  49  The  golden  Edward, 
with  three  holes  in  it,  with  which  f  presented  my  Mary. 

Edwardian  (edwgidian),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 

-IAN.] 

1.  Archit.  Belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the 
reigns  of  the  first  three  Edwards. 

1861  A.  B.  Hope  Eng.  Cathedr.  19th  C.  ii.  65  A  style 
. .  transcendent  in  the  combination  of  grace  and  majesty — 
the  style  of  Edwardian  England.  1884  Athenaeum  16  Aug. 
216/2  A.  .splendid  specimen  of  the  concentric  type  of  shell 
keeps  typical  of  the  Edwardian  period. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  In 
this  sense  also  Edwardine. 

18 66  Littledale  Cath.  Ritual  Ch.  Eng.  ir  This  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Edwardine  ornament  was  renewed  in  2662. 
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1882-3  Schaff  Relig.  Encycl.  I.  748  The  Edwardian  re¬ 
formers  compiled  the  First  Book  of  Edward. 

+  E'dwit.  Obs.  Also  3  sedwit,  edwyte.  [OE. 
edwit  =  OS.  edwit,  Lips.  Gloss.  OHG.  itawt 3 
(MHG.  itewt 3),  Goth,  idweit OTeut.  *eduwlto-m, 
f.  *eduwit-an  to  reproach ;  see  Edwite  v.]  Re¬ 
proach,  rebuke,  taunt ;  taunting  speech. 

<  825  i resp.  Psalter  lxviii[ix].  8  Foroon  fore  be  ic  aber 
edwit.  ciooo  Ags.  Ps.  lxviii[ix].  9  Me  eac  fela  pinra 
edwita  on  gefeollon.  c  1205  Lav.  5827  Heorten  we  haueden 
sare  and  ure  cun  aid  wit  auere  mare.  1297  R.  Glouc.  379 
He  made  hym  somdel  wro(?,  Vor  edwyt  of  hys  grete  wombe. 
c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  124  (Matz.)  Hytt  was  full  grett  dispyte 
So  offte  to  make  me  edwyte. 

t  Edwi’te,  v.  Ofrs.  Also  1  edwitan,  3  ead- 
witen.  [OE.  edwitan  str.  vb. OTeut.  *edo-,  edu- 
wltan,  not  represented  exc.  in  Eng. ;  the  OHG. 
ilawtyan  (MHG.  itewt^en),  Goth,  idweitjan  wk. 
vbs.,  are  f.  the  derived  sb.  *edowtto(m  Edwit),  f. 
edo-,  edit-,  Ed-  +  witan  (OE.  wltan )  to  impute, 
blame.  Cf.  Atwit.] 

1.  trans.  To  taunt,  blame,  reproach. 

£■825  Vesp.  Psalter  lxviii[ixj.  10  Edwit  edwitendra  <5e 
JtefeoTlun  ofer  mee.  a  1225  A ncr.  R.  212,  & ?if  \>er  isout  to 
eadwiten.  a  1300  Commandm.  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  16  fat  we 
ssold  edwite  is  worfi  wound.  1388  Wyclif  Ecclus.  xx.  15 
He  schal  edwite  many  thingis.  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867) 
70  To  Conscience  fei  adwiten  me. 

2.  To  make  (a  thing)  a  subject  of  reproach  lo  a 
person.  Const,  dat.  or  to.  (Sometimes  with  obj. 
sentence  instead  of  acc.) 

c  1230  Hah  Meiii.  37  We  ne  edwiten  nawt  wiues  hare 
weanen.  a  1240  Sawles  Warde  in  Colt.  Horn.  253  Ha  wicS 
hokere;  edwiteS  ant  up  breideS  euch  an  his  sunnen.  1377 
Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  368  His  [wif]  gan  edwite  hym  }>o  How 
wikkedlich  he  lyued.  1388  Wyclif  I  Visit,  ii.  12  He  vp- 
breidith  [C.  edwiteth]  to  vs  the  synnes  of  lawe.  c  1430  Stans 
Pncr  28  in  Babces  Bk.  (1868)  29  Be  not  to  hasti  upon  breed 
to  bite  Lest  men  perof  Do  fee  edwite. 

Hence  Edwrting  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  reproach¬ 
ing  or  rebuking  ;  a  rebuke,  reproach. 

1388  Wyclif  IVisii.  v.  1  These . .  we  hadden.  .intolicnesse  of 
ypbreidyng  [C.  ether  edwiting).  —  Ecclus.  xviii.  18  marg., 
The  resseyuere  . .  aschamed  of  edwitingis  doon  to  him. 

Ee,  north,  and  esp.  Sc.  form  of  Eye,  q.v.  for  the 
word  and  its  compounds,  ee-bree,  ee-list ,  etc. 

’Ee.  Colloq.  contraction  for  Ye. 

177S  Sheridan  St.  Patr.  Day  t.  i,  Hark’ee  lads,  I  must 
have  no  grumbling. 

-ee,  suffix  used  in  technical  terms  of  Eng.  law, 
was  orig.  an  adaptation  of  the  -e  of  certain  AF. 
pa.  pples.,  which  were  used  as  sbs.  The  existence 
in  legal  AF.  of  pairs  of  correlative  words  like 
apelour  Appellor,  apcli  Appellee,  seems  to  have 
led  in  the  first  place  to  the  invention  of  words  in 
-ee  parallel  to  those  agent-nouns  in  -or  which 
had  been  adapted  in  legal  use  from  AF. ;  and 
subsequently  the  terminations  -or  and  -ee  were 
freely  added  to  Eng.  vb.-stems  to  form  sbs.,  those 
in  -or  denoting  the  agent,  and  those  in  -ee  the 
passive  party,  in  such  transactions  as  ure  the 
object  of  legislative  provision.  The  derivatives 
in  -ee,  however,  unlike  the  AF.  participial  sbs. 
after  which  they  were  modelled,  have  not  usually 
a  grammatically  passive  sense,  but  denote  the 
‘  indirect  object  ’  of  the  vbs.  from  which  they  are 
derived.  Thus  vendee  is  the  person  to  whom  a 
sale  is  made,  indorsee  the  person  in  whose  favour 
a  draft,  etc.  is  indorsed,  lessee  the  person  to  whom 
property  is  let.  With  still  greater  departure  from 
the  original  function  of  the  suffix,  payee  denotes 
the  person  who  is  entitled  to  be  paid,  whether  he 
be  actually  paid  or  not.  In  a  few  cases  the  suffix 
has  been  appended,  not  to  a  verb-stem  in  Eng.  or 
AF.,  but  to  a  Latin  ppl.  stem  etymologically  re¬ 
lated  to  an  Eng.  sb.,  as  in  legatee,  a  person  to 
whom  a  legacy  has  been  bequeathed. 

2.  The  use  of  this  suffix  in  law  terms  has  been 
freq.  imitated  in  the  formation  of  humorous  (chiefly) 
nonce-words,  as  iestee,  cuttee,  educatee,  laughee, 
sendee ,  denoting  the  personal  object  of  the  verbs 
from  which  they  are  formed. 

3.  In  a  few  words,  as  bargee,  devotee,  the  suffix 
is  employed  app.  arbitrarily. 

4.  -ee  also  appears  in  the  English  spelling  of  cer¬ 
tain  sbs.  adopted  from  mod.  F.  ppl.  sbs.  in  -e,  as 
debauchee,  refugee. 

-ee,  suffix2,  of  vague  meaning  and  obscure 
origin.  In  bootee ,  coatee,  where  it  has  a  diminutive 
force,  it  may  (though  not  very  probably)  be  an 
altered  form  of  -y  (in  Sc.  -id).  In  other  words,  as 
goatee,  settee,  the  analogies  that  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  suffix  are  uncertain. 

+  Eefe,  a.  Obs.  [Corrupt  f.  Eath  a.]  Easy. 

1578  T.  Proctor  Gorg.  Gallery  G,  It  is  as  eefe  a  broken 
syve  Should  holde  the  dropping  rayne. 

Eegrass  (Lgras).  dial.  Also  8  eagrass.  [Of 
unknown  etymology ;  cf.  WSom.  eargrass  (yai- 
gras)  ‘  the  annual  or  biennial  grasses  sown  upon 
arable  land  ’  (Elworthy).]  =  Eddish,  Edgrow. 


1669  Worlidge  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  325  Eddish  . .  or 
Eegrass,  the  . .  Grass  that  comes  after  Mowing.  1725 
Bradley  Pam.  Diet.,  Eddish,  otherwise  called  . .  Eagrass. 
1844  W.  Barnes  Poems  Rural  Life  256  An’  we’ve  a-trod 
the  sheenen  bliade  Ov  eegrass  in  the  zummer  shiade. 

Eel  (?1).  Forms  :  1  del,  eol,  1-6  ele,  5-7  eele, 
6  Sc.  eill,  (5  jele,  6  ye(e)le,  7  yeel),  6-  eel. 
[Com.  Teut. :  OE.  tkl  =  MDu.  ael  (Du.  aal), 
OHG.  dl  (Ger.  aal),  ON.  dll  (Da.  aal,  Sw.  dl ) 
OTeut.  *&lo-z.  The  ultimate  etymology  is  un¬ 
known  ;  the  hypothesis  that  the  word  is  cogn. 
with  the  synonymous  L.  anguilla,  Gr.  is 

untenable.] 

1.  a.  The  name  of  a  genus  {Anguilla')  of  soft- 
finned  osseous  fishes,  strongly  resembling  snakes 
in  external  appearance.  The  best  known  species 
are  the  Common  or  Sharp-nosed  Eel  {A.  anguilla ) 
found  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  and  the 
Broad-nosed  Eel  or  Grig  ( A .  latirostris).  The 
true  eels  are  fresh-water  fishes,  but  migrate  to  the 
sea  to  spawn,  b.  Used  (both  in  popular  and  in 
scientific  language)  as  the  name  of  the  entire  family 
Murstnidse,  comprising  the  true  eels  with  several 
other  genera,  notably  the  Conger. 

c  1000  Allfric  Colloq.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  94  Hwilce  fixas 

efehst  f>u  ?  Ailas  and  hacodas,  etc.  -  1000  Sax.  Leechd. 

1.  308  Hrefnes  geallan  . .  &  eles,  &  feld  beon  hunig  meng 
to  somne.  1052-67  Chart.  Eadweard  in  Cod.  Dipl.  IV. 
242  Foure  Jtousena  eol  in  lenton  to  carite  to  3e  abbot. 
a  1300  Havelok  897  A  carte  lode  . .  Of  grete  laumprees,  and 
of  eles.  c  1420  Liber  Cocoruin  (1862)  50  Fyrst  flyghe  \>yn 
elys,  in  pese  hom  stnyte.  1528  More  Heresyes  1.  Wks. 
(1557)  165/2  A  blynde  bagge  full  of  snakes  and  eles  together. 
1528  Paynell  Salerno  Regirn.  O  iij  b,  The  yele  is  an  vn- 
liolsome  fyshe.  1586  Cogan  Haven  Health  clxxvi.  (1612) 
140  An  old  yeele  is  wholsomer  than  a  yong.  1671  Salmon 
Syn.  Med.  in.  lxxxi.  707  The  fat  . .  of  a  mole,  eele,  or 
serpent.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  538  T  3  They  passed  to 
eels,  then  to  parsnips,  and  so  from  one  aversion  to  another. 
1802  Bingley  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  III.  2  The  Common  Eel 
. .  forms  a  connecting  link  . .  between  the  serpents  and  the 
fishes.  1866  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt  (1868)  27  It  is  a  lucky  eel 
that  escapes  skinning.  1883  G.  C.  Davies  Norfolk  Broads 
xxxi.  237  The  silver-bellied  eel  or  bed-eel  . .  corresponds  to 
the  sharp-nosed  eel. 

e.  In  fig.  phrases,  as  the  type  of  something 
‘  slippery 

1524  Dk.  Norfolk  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  IV.  224 
Whosoever  have  hym  best,  is  no  more  sure  of  hym,  than  he 
that  hath  an  ele  by  the  tayle.  1c  1600  Distracted  Emp. 

v.  iv.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  111.  258  They  have  sweete  eeles  to 
hould  by.  1791  Nkwte  Tour  Eng.  <y  Scot.  374  He  may 
possibly  take  an  eel  by  the  tail  in  marrying  a  wife. 

+  d.  Salt  eel :  a  rope’s  end  used  for  flogging. 
Obs.  [From  the  use  of  an  eel-skin  as  a  whip.] 

1663  Pefys  Diary  24  Apr.,  With  my  salt  eele  went  down 
in  the  parler  and  there  got  my  boy  and  did  beat  him.  1699 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Salt-eel,  a  Rope’s  end  used  to 
Drub  the  Boies  and  Sailors  on  board  of  Ship. 

2.  Applied  popularly  to  various  other  fishes  re¬ 
sembling  eels  in  their  snake-like  form.  Electric 
eel :  -  Gymnotus.  Nine-eyed  eel :  the  River  Lam¬ 
prey.  Sand  eel :  the  Launce  or  Ammodyte. 

a  1705  Ray  Syn.  Piscium  (1713)  154  Sand-eel  [Given  as  a 
synonym  for  the  launce].  1810  P.  Neill  Fishes  in  Forth 
30  (Jam.)  Lesser  Lamprey  . .  The  popular  name  Nine-eyed- 
eel  arises  from  the  spiracles  being  taken  for  eyes. 

3.  The  popular  name  for  the  minute  animals 
(resembling  an  eel  in  shape)  found  in  vinegar 
( Anguillula  aceti)  and  in  sour  paste  ( A .  glutinis). 
They  are  Entozoa  of  the  order  Nematoidea. 

1746  Sherwood  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  67  The  Eels  in 
sour  Paste  are  the  Animalcules  in  Question.  1753  Cham¬ 
bers  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.,  The  long  bodied  animalcules,  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  microscope  in  vinegar,  sour  paste,  etc.  . . 
have  been  generally  distinguished ..  by  the  name  of  eels. 
1881  Carpenter  Microscope  (ed.  6)  695  Anguillulce  or 
‘  Eels  ’  of  the  microscopist. 

4.  V  S.  A  nickname  for  a  New  Englander. 

1837-40  Haliburton  Clockm.  (1862)  318  The  eels  of  New 

England  and  the  corncrackers  of  Virginia. 

5.  General  comb.:  a.  attributive,  as  eel -boat, 
-freak,  -fry,  -line,  -man,  -net,  -oil,  -pie,  -river, 
-trap,  -weir,  and  cel-like  adj.  and  adv. ;  b.  objec¬ 
tive,  as  eel-catching,  -fisher,  -netting. 

1883  G.  C.  Davies  Norfolk  Broads  vi.  43  These  ” eel -boats 
are  precisely  like  the  Noah’s  ark  of  childhood.  Ibid.  xxxi. 
237  Naturalistscan  only  rely  upon  the  observations  of  those 
whose  occupation  is  connected  with  *eel-catching.  Ibid. 

vi.  43  Through  the  night  the  *eel-fisher  sits  in  his  cabin  . . 
waiting  for  the  eels  the  stream  will  bring  to  his  net.  Ibid, 
xxxi.  235  The  *eel  fisheries  are  nearly  as  valuable  as  the 
salmon  fisheries.  1882  Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  101  This  singular 
*  eel-freak.  Ibid.,  Thousands  and  thousands  of  *eel-fry  all 
alive  in  the  bodies  of  eels.  1685  Boyle  Effects  of  Mot.  iv. 
41  The  *Eel-like  particles  of  water.  1838  Dickens  O. 
Twist  vii,  Eel-like  positions.  1871  B.  Taylor  Faust  1.  iii. 
27  * Iiel-like  gliding,  Skipping  and  hiding.  1883  G.  C. 
Davies  Norfolk  Broads  xix.  137  Formerly  veel-lines,  with 
a  thousand  hooks  strung  on  at  intervals  . .  used  to  be  set. 
Ibid,  xxxii.  251  The  *eelmen,  living  so  much  on  the  water 
. .  become  very  observant.  Ibid.  xix.  145  The  *eel-net  is 
set  across  the  dyke  to  catch  them  [eels]  in  its  long  ‘  poke  ’. 
1769  Mrs.  Raffald  Eng.  Housekpr.  (1778)  155  An  *Eel 
Pye.  1849  Southey  Comm.-Pl.  Bk.  Ser.  n.  340  Monstrel- 
let  mentions  horseloads  of  eel-pies  brought  from  Mantes  to 
the  market  of  Paris.  1883  G.  C.  Davies  Norfolk  Broads 
xxxii.  249  The  Yare  is  the  best  *eel-river  of  all.  1879  Lub¬ 
bock  Sci.  Lect.  i.  5  The  bladders  are  on  the  principle  of  an 
*eel-trap,  having  a  closed  entrance  with  a  nap  which  per¬ 


mits  an  easy  entrance,  but  effectually  prevents  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  victim  from  getting  out  again.  1868  Peard  Water- 
farm.  xvii.  180  At  various  points  in  the  course  of  the  rivers 
*eel-weirs  are  placed. 

6.  Special  comb. :  eel-babber,  -bobber,  = 
Bobber  2  ;  eel-basket,  a  trap  of  basket-work 
with  funnel-shaped  entrance,  allowing  the  eels  to 
enter,  but  preventing  their  escape ;  eel-backed  a. 
(see  quot.) ;  eel-bob  (see  Bob  sbl  7) ;  eel-buck 
(see  Buck  sbA) ;  eel-cake  (see  quots.)  ;  eel-crow 
(see  quot.) ;  eel-fork  =  Eel-spear  ;  eel-grass, 
U.S.j  a  name  for  Grass-wrack  ( Zostei'a  marina ), 
and  for  other  grass-like  sea  and  river  weeds ;  eel- 
hut,  the  hut  occupied  by  an  eel-fisher  when  en¬ 
gaged  in  fishing  ;  eel-leap,  dial.  [Leap  basket]  = 
eel-basket ;  eel-pick  =  Eel-spear  ;  eel-picker, 
one  who  fishes  with  an  eel-pick;  eel-pot  =  eel- 
buck  ;  so  eel-picking  vbl.  sb. ;  eel-putchon,  -set, 
-setter,  -setting,  -trunk  (see  quots.) ;  eel- ware, 
Ranunculus  Jluitans  (Britten  and  Holland)  ;  eel- 
weel  (misspelt  -wheel)  =  eel-buck. 

1883  G.  C.  Davies  Norfolk  Broads  xxxi.  237  The  bunch 
of  worms  strung  on  worsted  with  which  the  *eel-babber 
works.  1726  Diet.  Rusticum ,  *  Eel- Back'd  Horses,  such 
as  have  black  Lists  along  their  Backs.  1883  Fisheries 
Exhib.  Catal.  196  Hand-lines  . .  snares  and  xeel-bobs ; 
Indian  fishing  lines.  1883  G.  C.  Davies  Norfolk  Broads 
v.  40  An  eel-fisher  .  •  threading  lob- worms  on  to  worsted 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  *eel-bob.  1866  Sat.  Rev. 
21  Apr.  471/1  The  present  alleged  fishery  rights  for  netting 
and  *eel-bucks  are  to  be  revised.  1883  G.  C.  Davies  Nor¬ 
folk  Bi'oads  xxxi.  235  On  the  Thames  . .  the  eels  are  inter¬ 
cepted  in  their  descent  by  weirs  or  frameworks  holding 
basket-work  traps,  called  ‘  eel-bucks  \  1653  Walton  A?igler 
x.  189  Small  Eeles  . .  The  poorer  sort  . .  make  a  kind  of 
*Eele-cake  of  them,  and  eat  it  like  as  bread.  1796  Morse 
Avter.  Geog.  I.  213  *Eel  crow  [given  as  the  popular  name 
of  Columbus  migratorius].  1864  Lowell  Fireside  Trav. 
45  The  kelp  and  *eel-grass  left  by  higher  floods.  1883  G.  C. 
Davies  Norfolk  Broads  xxxii.  250  In  these  lonely  *eel-huts 
. .  the  eel  fishers  sat  watching  their  nets.  1877  E.  Peacock 
N.-W.  Line.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.)  *  Eel-leap,  an  eel-trap  made 
of  wickerwork.  1883  G.  C.  Davies  Norfolk  Broads  xxxi. 
238  They  [eels]  work  down  into  the  soft  mud,  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  *eel-picks  and  darts.  Ibid.  xxvi.  203  The  *eel- 
picker  in  his  little  punt  . .  is  a  common  object  on  the  flats. 
Ibid.  xix.  143  *  Eel-picking  is  an  art  in  which  some  men 
attain  considerable  skill.  Sometimes  an  eel-picking  match 
takes  place  on  the  Broad.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal. 
8  *Eel  Pot,  for  use  in  salt  water.  Ibid.  (ed.  4)  125  *Eel 
Putchons . .  are  the  ordinary  eel  baskets  that  are  baited  and 
placed  in  the  river  during  the  spring  and  summer  months 
for  eels.  157. .  H.  Manship  Gt.  Yarmouth  in  G.  C.  Davies 
No? folk  B?'oads  xxvii,  Certen  *ele  settes  . .  all  soch  fishe  as 
usually  are  tacon  in  the  seid  settes.  1882  Black  iv.  Mag. 
Jan.  97  Eelsets  . .  are  nets  set  athwart  the  stream  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  a.,  species  of  eel.  Ibid.  98  The  oldest 
Norfolk  *eel-setters.  1883  G.  C.  Davies  No? folk  Bi'oads 
xxxii.  250  This  [ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide]  militates  against 
*eel-setting.  1877  E.  Peacock  N.-W.  Line.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.) 
* Eel-truiik,  a  box  with  holes  in  the  sides,  in  which  eels  are 
kept  alive  till  wanted  for  the  table.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib . 
Catal.  57  *Eel  Wheels  or  Traps.  Lampern  Spurts. 

Eel-Bed.  1.  a.  A  pond  or  preserve  for  eels, 
b.  transf.  A  bivouac  on  swampy  ground. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  1 13  An  Ele  bed,  anguillarium.  1813 
Sir.  R.  Wilson  Diary  II.  430  The  pains  of  an  eel-bed. 

2.  pi.  A  plant  ( Ranunculus  Jluitans ). 

Eeler  (rlai).  [f.  Eel  +  -erL]  An  eel-catcher. 

1851  Frasers  Mag.  XLIII.  254  The  artful  eeler  ..  lets 
down  a  hank  some  cubits  long  of  the  intestines  of  a  sheep. 

Eelery  (rleii).  [f.  Eel  +  -ery.]  A  place 
where  eels  are  caught. 

1854  Badham  Ilalieut.  xvii.  371  The  moderns,  like  the 
ancients,  have  their  favourite  eeleries.  1864  Q.  Rev.  Jan. 
190  We  must  not  suppose  there  are  no  valuable  eeleries  in 
the  British  Isles. 

Eel-fare  (Llfe^i).  a.  The  passage  of  young 
eels  up  a  river,  b.  A  brood  of  young  eels  (see 
Elver). 

J533  Act  25  Hcji.  VIII,  c.  vii,  Any  frye,  spaume,  or  brode 
of  yeles,  called  yele  fares,  or  Ell  vares.  1721-1800  Bailey, 
Eelfai'cs ,  -vares,  a  Fry  or  Brood  of  Eels.  1836  Yarrkll 
Brit.  Fishes  ( 1859)  I*  54  This  passage  of  young  Eels  is  called 
Eel-fare  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  1887  G.  C.  Davies 
Norfolk  Broads  xxxi.  235  This  ‘  eel-fare r  lasts  several 
days. 

Eelhood  (rlhud).  nonce-wd.  [f.  Eel  +  -hood.] 
The  rank  or  condition  of  a  full-grown  eel. 

1864  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  185  Of  the  myriads  that  ascend  our 
rivers  few.  .ever  arrive  at  eelhood. 

EeT-pout.  [OE.  sele-puta,  f.  Eel  +  Pout.] 

1.  One  of  two  different  species  of  fishes,  a.  = 
Burbot,  b.  =  Blenny. 

c  1000  /Ei.fric  Colloq.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  94  Hwilce  fixas 
gefehst  ]>u  V  . .  mynas  and  adeputan.  1598  Florio,  Agufeo, 
an  eelepout.  1601  Holland  Pliny  1 .  246  A  kind  of  Lam- 
prels  or  Elepouts  like  to  sea  Lampreis.  1740  R.  Brookes 
Art  of  A  iigling  1.  xli.  87  The  Eel-Pout  or  Burbot . .  has  a 
smooth,  soft,  slippery  Body  like  an  Eel.  1810  P.  Neill 
Fishes  in  Forth  8  (Jam.)  B.  viviparus.  Viviparous  Blenny ; 
Green  bone.  Here  this  species  sometimes  gets  the  name  of 
Eelpout  and  Guffer.  1863  Couch  Brit.  Fishes  III.  93  The 
Burbolt  is  . .  distinguished  by  exhibiting  some  of  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  eel,  by  which  it  has  obtained  in  some  places  the 
name  of  Eelpout. 

+  2.  A  yellow  flower.  ?  =eel-ware  (see  Eel  6). 

1736  Bailey  Househ.  Diet.  141  Butter.  .As  for  that  which 
is  tinged  with  eel  pouts,  it  not  only  deceives  the  sight,  but 
is  very  often  disagreeable  to  the  taste. 
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Ee'l-skin.  [f.  Eel  +  Skin.]  The  skin  of  an 
eel.  t  Merchant  of  eel-skins  =  ?  rag  and  bone 
collector.  Also  attrib.,  as  in  eelskin-dress,  a 
tight-fitting  dress  ;  eelskin-queue,  ?a  pig-tail. 

1562  J.  Hey  wood  Prov.  <$•  Epigr.  (18 67)  54  A  marchaunt 
of  eele  skins.  A  marchaunt  without  either  money  or  ware. 
1595  Shaks.  John  1.  i.  141  My  armes,  such  eele-skins  stuft. 
a  1613  Overbury  Charac Drunken  Dutchtn ,,  When  he’s 
drunke,  you  may  thrust  your  hand  into  him  like  an  eele- 
skin.  1809  W.  Irving  Knic kerb. (1849)  308  He  directed  that 
he  should  be  carried  to  the  grave  with  his  eelskin  queue 
sticking  out  of  a  hole  in  his  coffin.  1881  Miss  Braddon 
Asph.  II.  226  Jersey  jackets  and  eel-skin  dresses.  1884 
Pall  Mall  G.  15  Mar.  4/1  A  smooth-faced,  vicious-looking 
fellow,  dressed  in  a  close  cap  and  eelskin  neckcloth. 

Eel-spear,  [f.  Eel  +  Spear.]  A  forked  or 
pronged  instrument  for  catching  eels  by  trans¬ 
fixing  them  as  they  lie  in  the  mud.  (See  quots.) 

1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Ind.  (Arb.)  197  Speares  ..  lyke 
vnto  troute  speares  or  yele  speares.  1610  Guillim 
Heraldry  (1679)  235  He  beareth . .  ^  Eel-spears  argent.  1785 
Sportsman' s  Diet .,  Eel-spear ;  this  instrument  is  made  for 
the  most  part  with  three  forks  or  teeth,  jagged  on  the  sides. 
1867  Smyth  Sailors  IVord-Bk.,  Eel-spear ,  a  sort  of  tri¬ 
dent  with  ten  points  for  catching  eels,  called  in  Lincolnshire 
an  eel-stang. 

Hence  Eel-spear er,  Eel-spearing*  vbl.  sb. 

1883  G.  C.  Davies  Norfolk  B?-oads  v.  40  Here  and  there 
was  an  eel-spearer  in  his  punt.  Ibid .  xxxi.  244  Eel-spearing 
is  quite  an  athletic  occupation. 

Eely  (rli),  a.  [f.  Eel  +  -y.]  Eel-like. 

+  a.  Resembling  the  flesh  of  an  eel.  b.  Re¬ 
sembling  an  eel  in  movement ;  wriggling.,  writhing. 

1655  Moufet  &  Bennet  Health's  Improv.  (1746)  124  A 
Conger,  .is.  .of  a  moist,  soft,  and  Eely  Substance.  1862 
Calverley  Verses  /)  TV.  16,  I.. See  you  sit  with  that  com¬ 
posure  On  the  eeliest  of  hacks.  1871  Cassell's  Mag.  22  July 
336/1  We  have  the  pleasure  ®f  seeing  the  snaky,  eely  mon¬ 
ster  whisking  about  in  the  water. 

Eem.  dial.  [repr.  OE.  efnan ,  ON.  efna  to  per¬ 
form  (Da.  evne  to  have  ability,  Sw.  cinma  to  form, 
shape.  Cf.  ME.  em-cristen  for  even-.]  To  spare 
time ;  to  find  an  opportunity ;  to  ‘  afford  ’ ;  to 
succeed  (in  doing  a  thing),  ‘  get  ’  (to  doj. 

1674  Ray  N.  Country  IVds.  Coll.  16  Chesh.  . .  I  cannot 
Eem,  I  have  no  leisure,  I  cannot  spare  time.  1745  Byrom 
Misc.  Poems  (1773I  I.  157  in  Lane.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.)  We 
worken  hard  . .  An  cannot  eem  to  be  so  feert.  1750  J.  Col¬ 
lier  Wks.  (1819)  71  in  Lane.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.)  Aw’ve  tried 
mony  a  time  but  aw  could  never  eem  to  do  it. 

Een,  obs.  and  dial.  pi.  of  Eye. 

E’en,  var.  form  of  Even  adv. 

Eer,  obs.  form  of  Ere,  before. 

-eer,  suffix ,  is  an  anglicized  form  of  the  Fr.  suffix 
-ier  (repr.  normally  L.  -iarius,  and  in  many  words 
replacing  -air  -.—L.-drius  ;  see  -ary  !),  used  to  form 
sbs.  denoting  persons,  as  in  canonnier  Cannoneer, 
muletier  Muleteer  ;  the  usual  sense  is  ‘  one  who 
is  concerned  with  or  ‘  one  who  deals  in  (Where 
the  sb.  from  which  the  F.  word  was  formed  never 
became  familiar  in  Eng.  use,  the  original  spelling 
-ier  is  retained,  as  in  bombardier ,  grenadier).  In 
imitation  of  these  words  (perh.  in  some  instances 
rather  in  imitation  of  Sp.  sbs.  in  -ero,  of  similar 
origin)  the  suffix  is  added  to  Eng.  sbs.  to  form  de¬ 
signations  of  persons,  as  auctioneer,  charioteer, 
mountaineer  (earlier  -er).  In  many  of  the  words 
so  formed  there  is  a  more  or  less  contemptuous  im¬ 
plication,  as  in  crotcheteer,  garreteer,  pamphleteer, 
pulpiteer,  sonneteer. 

E’er,  variant  of  Ever. 

Eerie,  eery  (z’ri),  a.  Forms:  4  eri,  Eery, 
4-6  ery,  6  erie,  9  eirie,  -y  (Anglo-Irish  airy), 
8-  eery,  -ie.  [ME.  eri,  ?  var.  of  er),  Argh  ;  or 
?  f.  that  word  +  -Y. 

The  word  occurs  in  the  northern  (not  in  the  midland) 
version  of  the  Cursor  Mundi.  It  has  recently  been  often 
used  in  general  literature,  but  is  still  regarded  as  properly 
Scotch.) 

1.  Fearful,  timid.  In  mod.  use,  expressing  the 
notion  of  a  vague  superstitious  uneasiness. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17685  (Gott.)  Ioseph  be  noght  eri.  c  1375 
?  Barbour  -S'.  Cosmos  4  D.  321,  &  scho . .  wes  for  hyme  hery. 
1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  Prol.  xii,  With  ery  courage. 
1513  —  HSneis  vn.  iv.  91  He  fled  . .  and  to  his  cave  hym 
sped  wyth  ery  spreyt.  1572  Sempill  Ballates  (1872)  159 
We  pure  sail  cry  with  erie  hartis.  .To  the,  O  God.  a  1774 
Fergusson  Drink  Eel.  Poems  (1845)  50  They  glower  eery 
at  a  friend’s  disgrace.  1807-10  Tannahill  Poems  (1846) 
98  The  watch-dog’s  howling  - .  makes  the  nightly  wanderer 
eerie.  1876  Mrs.  Whitney  Sights  4  Ins.  II.  ii.  357  Do 
you  feel  eerie?  1878  H.  M.  Stanley  Dark  Cont.  I.  xiv. 
353  This  eerie  feeling,  .might  be  causeless. 

2.  Fear-inspiring;  gloomy,  strange,  weird. 

1792  Burns  Wks.  (1800)  II.  403  Be  thou  a  bogle  by  the 
eerie  side  of  an  auld  thorn.  1795  Macneill  Waes  o'  War 
in  Poems  (1801)  5  Night  comes  dark  and  eerie.  1828  J. 
Wilson  in  Blackiv.  Mag.  XXIII.  116  Hae  ye  walked,  .fra 
Bawhannan  Lodge,  in  sic  an  eerie  night.  1875  Miss  Brad¬ 
don  Sir.  World  II.  i.  10  The.  .sheep  bell  had  an  eerie  sound. 

Hence  Eerily  adv.,  in  an  eerie  manner;  weirdly. 
Eeriness,  an  undefined  sense  of  fear ;  super¬ 
stitious  dread.  Eerisome  a.,  weird,  gloomy. 

c  1375  Barbour  Bruce  11.  295  Sum  man  for  erynes  will 
trymbill.  _  1724  Ramsay  Vision  vi.  Debar  then  . .  All  eiry- 
ness  or  feir.  1848  C.  Bronte  J.  Eyre,  It  spoke  in  pain  and 
woe . .  eerily.  1863  Gd.  Words  522  A  weird  unhappy  sound ! 


what  could  it  be  That  through  the  wan  night  wailed  so 
eerily.  1839  De  Quincf.y  Recoil.  Lakes  Wks.  II.  13  Feeling 
the  sensation  of  eeriness  as  twilight  came  on.  1865  Jrnl. 
Horticulture  Christm.  No.  16/2  From  that  night  I  have 
never  known  eeriness.  1818  Edin.  Mag.  Dec.  503  (Jam.) 
The kye..gied a dowf an’ eerisome  crane.  1832-53  Whistle- 
binkie  (Sc.  Songs)  Ser.  m.  49  The  objects  sae  dear.  .Turn 
eerisome  hame  thoughts. 

E’ery,  contraction  for  Every. 

+  Ees.  Obs.  [possibly repr.  OE.  ses  ‘food, meat, 
carrion  ’  (Bosw.)  ;  possibly  a.  corresponding  MDti. 
aes  food,  bait  (mod. Du.,  Ger.  aas).]  (See  quot.) 

c  1440  Promp.  Pam.  143  Ees,  fysch  mete  on  a  hoke  L/\ 
boyght  for  fisshes],  esc  a,  escarium. 

Eesome  fi'som).  [f.  ee,  Sc.  form  of  Eye  + 
-some.]  Attractive  or  gratifying  to  the  eye. 

1823  Lockhart  Reg.  Dalton  III.  159 (Jam.)  Look  at  them 
now, — Will  ony  body  deny  that  that’s  an  eesome  couple  ? 

Eese,  eesily,  eesy,  obs.  ff.  of  Ease,  etc. 

Eete(n,  eette,  obs.  forms  of  pres,  t.,  pa.  t.  and 
pa.  pple.  of  Eat. 

EeJ>,  eeth,  obs.  forms  of  Eath. 

Eever,  var.  of  Eaver  sb.2  dial. 

Ef  (ef).  Name  of  the  letter  F,  q.v. 

Ef-  pref.,  the  form  of  the  L.  pref.  ex-  used  before 
words  beginning  with  f. 

Efaeks,  efackins,  efags,  efecks,  efec- 
lings  :  see  I’fegs,  Obs. 

t  Efa’ct,  int.  Obs.  [perh.  var.  of  efaks,  I’fegs, 
influenced  by  in  fact.]  Used  as  a  mild  oath. 

1680  Revenge  iv.  1.  34  We’ll  have  tother  Dance,  efact  we 
will. 

Efen,  obs.  form  of  Even. 

Efendee,  var.  of  Effendi. 

Efere,  var.  of  Ifere,  adv.  Obs.  together. 

f  Efestide(s.  Obs.  [corruption  of  L.  hephsestitis, 

a.  Gr.  *^<pauTTiTis,  f.  "H^xuotos  the  name  of  the 
God  of  Fire.]  A  jewel  described  by  Pliny. 

1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  7  [Of  Stones]  Efestides  is  in 
colour,  .shamefast  and  childish.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury 
11.  40/1  Efestide.  .held  against  the  Sun  is  Fiery  coloured. 

Eff,  var.  of  Eft,  Evet. 

Effable  (e'fab’l),  a.  [a.  F.  ejfable  (Cotgr.),  ad. 
L.  effabilis,  f.  effdri  to  utter,  f.  ex  out  +  fdri  to 
speak.]  f  a.  Of  sounds,  letters,  etc. :  That  can 
be  pronounced  (obs.).  b.  That  can  be,  or  may 
lawfully  be,  expressed  or  described  in  words.  Now 
only  arch,  in  antithesis  to  ineffable. 

1637  Bastwick  Litany  1.  1  Paules  notions  . .  were  such  as 
could  not  be  expressed  . .  mine  were  . .  easily  effable.  1668 
Wilkins  Philos.  Lang.  414  How  this  Universal  Character 
may  be  made  effable  in  a  distinct  Language.  1755  Johnson 
Effable.  Expressive,  utterable.  Diet.  1872  Longf.  Div. 
Trag.  11.  ii,  These  effable  and  ineffable  impressions  of  the 
mysterious  world. 

t  Effa’bule,  V.  Obs.  rare-'1-,  [as  if  ad.  L.  *ef- 
fabulari,  f.  ex-  out  yfdbuldri  to  fable.]  To  fable. 

c  1600  Norden  Spec.  Brit.y  Cormu.  (1728)  82  The  graue 
will  fitt  euerye  stature,  as  is  effabuled. 

Efface  (ef?i-s).  [ad.  F.  effacer  ( =  Pr.  esfassar),  f. 
L.  ex  out  + facies  face.] 

1.  To  rub  out,  obliterate  (writing,  painted  or 
sculptured  figures,  a  mark  or  stain)  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  anything,  so  as  to  leave  no  distinct  traces. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Effacer,  to  efface,  deface,  raze,  blot,  rub 
out,  wipe  away  ;  to  abolish.  1780  Cowper  Progr.  Err.  279 
So  coin  grows  smooth.  .Till  Caesar’s  image  is  effaced  at  last. 
1863  Geo.  Eliot  Roinola  11.  xxi,  The  ignominious  images, 
painted  on  the  public  buildings,  .were  effaced. 

b.  In  wider  sense  :  To  cause  to  disappear  en¬ 
tirely,  do  away  with  (a  visible  feature  or  object). 

1843  Prescott  Mexico  (1850)  I.  105  The  close  of  a  cycle, 
when  the  sun  was  to  be  effaced  from  the  heavens,  the 
human  race  from  the  earth.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp. 
xxiv.  (1856)  192  Pools  of  water,  which  would  be  effaced  again, 
soon  after  they  were  formed.  1870  F.  Wilson  C/i.  Lindisf. 
83  The  entrance  through  the  tower  has  been  effaced. 

c.  Crystallography . 

1823  H.  J.  Brooke  Introd.  Crystallogr.  214  A  right  square 
prism,  .may  result  from,  .an  octahedron  with  a  square  base, 
by  the  concurrence  . .  of  the  modifications  a  and  e  . .  when 
those  modifications  efface  the  primary  planes. 

2.  To  expunge,  erase  (words  or  sentences)  from 
a  written  composition  or  document.  Now  only 
in  fig.  sentences. 

1737  Pope  Hor.  Epist.  n.  i.  279  Fluent  Shakspeare  scarce 
effacd  aline.  1805  N.  N  icholls  Let.  in  Corr.  w.  Gray  (1843) 
40  The  lines  of  Mason  which  were  effaced  and  replaced  by 
these.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  440  Perhaps  the 
passions  excited  by  the  tyranny  of  James  might  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  efface  the  penal  laws  from  the  statute  book. 

3.  fig.  To  obliterate,  wipe  out  (a  memory,  a 
mental  impression) ;  to  *  blot  out  ’,  pardon,  ob¬ 
tain  oblivion  for  (an  offence) ;  to  abolish,  destroy 
(distinctive  characteristics,  etc.). 

1490  Caxton  How  to  Die  21  That  effacest..the  synnes 
of  theym  that  ben  repentaunt.  a  1626  Bacon  in  Web¬ 
ster,  Efface  from  his  mind  the  theories  and  notions 
vulgarly  received.  1703  Pope  Thcbais  822  ’Tis  thine  t’ 
efface  With  virtuous  acts  thy  ancestor’s  disgrace.  1738 
Wesley  Psalms  li.  i,  In  tender  Mercy  look  on  me,  And  all 
my  Sins  efface.  1857  Buckle  Civilis.  viii.  (1873)  456  An 
impression  had  been  made  upon  the  popular  mind  which  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  efface.  1874  Morley  Compromise 
(1886)  194  If  such  a  proposition  is  true,  the  world  must 
efface  its  habit  of  admiration  for  the . .  heroes  of  the  past. 


4.  fig.  To  cast  utterly  into  the  shade,  reduce  to 
virtual  nonentity,  b.  refil.  [after  Fr.  s'effacer]. 
To  reduce  oneself  to  insignificance  ;  to  abandon 
or  forfeit  one’s  claim  to  consideration 
1716  8  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Lett.  I.  xxxvii.  143  Her 
beauty  effaced  everything  I  have  seen.  1871  M.  Collins 
Mrq.  <$•  Merck.  _  II.  ii.  30  Amy  Gray  was ..  quite  effaced. 
Mod.  As  a  politician  he  has  completely  effaced  himself  by 
this  act  of  imprudence. 

Effaceable  (efji’sab’l).  [f.  prec.  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  effaced. 

1839  Dickens  Nick.  Nick,  vi,  Washed  off  all  effaceable 
marks  of  the  late  accident.  1881  Mivart  Cat  27  Mucous 
membrane,  when  not  stretched,  is  thrown  into  effaceable 
folds  or  rugae. 

Effacement  (efin-sment).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ment.] 
The  process  of  effacing  ;  the  fact  of  being  effaced. 

1797  Monthly  Rev.  XXIII.  572  A  state  of  simplicity  .. 
subsequent  to  the  effacement  of  the  vices  of  barbarism. 
1866  Wedgwood  Origin  of  Lang.  7  Effacement  of  a  sense 
from  want  of  practice.  1876  Mozley  Univ.  Semi.  v.  99 
The  effacement  of  the  national  sentiment  is  an  artificial  and 
violent  evasion  of  a  fact  of  nature. 

Effacing  (efi?t-sir)),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Efface  v.  + 
-ING  h]  That  effaces  or  obliterates. 

1813  Byron  Giaour  73  Decay’s  effacing  fingers.  1883  Pall 
Mall  G,  12  Nov.  4/1  The  effacing  fingers  of  death  were., 
shockingly  apparent  on  the  Cardinal’s  visage. 

Effacive  (efiTsiv).  nonce-wd.  [f.  Efface  v.  + 
-ive.]  Disposed  or  tending  to  efface.  Self-effacive : 
modest,  retiring. 

1883  Caird  Edinbro'  Led.  Hume  23  Nov.,  In  society  he 
was  the  most  self-effacive  of  men. 

Effald,  -ly,  obs.  ff.  Afald,  Afaldly. 
t  Effa  mish,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  OF.  effamer  (cf. 
Affamish,  f.  affamer),  f.  L.  ex-  out  +  fiam-es 
hunger.]  =  Famish,  v. 

a  1603  T.  Cartwright  Confut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  Pref.  3 
Being  effamished,  [they]  are  content  . .  to  eate  it.  1634-46 
Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  137  Ministers  shamefullie  abused, 
they  and  their  families  effamished. 

II  Effare  (efa’iv),  a.  Her.  [a.  F.  effare,  pa.  pple. 
of  effarer  to  agitate.]  (See  quot.) 

1738  Chambers  Cycl.  (ed.  2),  Effar in  heraldry,  a  term 
applied  to  a  beast  when  rearing  on  its  hind  legs,  as  if  it 
were  affrighted.  1828  Berry  Encycl.  Her .  I.  s.v.  Effeare 
or  Effare ,  a  French  term  for  a  beast  in  the  attitude  which 
English  Heralds  call  ‘salient’  or  ‘springing’. 

t  Effa'scinable,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [as  if  ad.  L. 
*effascindbilis,  f.  effascinare  see  next.]  Suscep¬ 
tible  to  enchantment. 

1660  H.  More  Myst.  Godl.  vir.  xvii.  359  A  strangely-im- 
pure  and  effascinable  passivity  of  Phancie. 

t  Effascinate,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  effaeinate. 
[f.  L.  effascinat-  ppl.  stem  of  effascinare :  see 
-ate  3.]  =  Fascinate. 

Hence  Effas’cinating  ppl.  a. 

1616  Holyday  Persius  in  Halliwell’s  Shaks.  V.  330  Skilfull 
to  depell  the  harmes  Of  an  effascinating  eye.  1624  Hey- 
wood  Giinaik.  vnr.  399  Of  force  to  effaeinate  the  gods. 
1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Carduials  11.  11.  143  He  has.  .effascinated 
the  hearts  of  the  Court.  1678  H.  More  in  Glanvill  Sadduc. 
Triumph,  (ed.  1727)  6j. 

tEffa  scina'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  cf-fascina - 
tion-etii)  f.  effasciiitii‘6  to  bewitch.]  =  Fascination. 

1624  Heywood  Gunaik.  viii.  402  There  are  others  whom 
their  effascinations  can  keepe  from  eiecting  their  Vrine. 
1650  Charleton  Paradoxes  59  The  effascination  by  the 
optick  emission  of  the  eyes.  1660  H.  More  Myst.  Godl . 
vi.  xiv.  255  Hood-winked  and  held  down  with  an  over¬ 
bearing  effascination  and  witchcraft. 

+  Effa-te.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  effdtum ,  f.  cf-fari  to 
speak  out.]  A  saying,  dictum,  maxim.  Also 
||  EfFa*tum  (pi.  effata). 

1650  Elderfield  Tythes  154  Their  effata  or  most  rever¬ 
enced  contents  equalled  by  parliament  to  the  oracles  of  the 
common  law.  1678  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  III.  177  The  effates 
of  Scripture  seem  to  contradict  themselves.  1683  Boyle 
Enq.  Notion  Nat.  294  The  Effatum,  That  Nature  abhors 
a  Vacuum.  1690  Norris  Beatitudes  (1694)  I.  118  That 
common  Theological  Effate,  Grace  is  Glory  begun. 

t  Effa’tuate,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *effa- 
tuatus,  f.  ex-  out  +  fatu-us  stupid,  foolish :  cf. 
Affatuated.]  Infatuated. 

1600  Dr.  Dodypoll  n.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  (1884)  III.  112 
Had  I  not  beene  effatuate  even  by  Fate. 

t  Effa’tuate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.]  trans.  To 
besot,  render  dull  or  stupid. 

1630  Brathwait  Eng.  Gentl.  (1641)  16  Nothing  effatuates 
the  understanding  of  man  more  than  excesse  in  meat. 

+  Effau’t.  Obs.  Music.  Also  (corruptly)  ef- 
fauz.  The  fuller  name  (F  fia  ut)  of  the  note 
F,  which  was  sung  to  the  syllable  fia  or  ut  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  occurred  in  one  or  other  of  the  Hexa- 
chords  (imperfect  scales)  to  which  it  could  belong. 

a  1327  Lear7i.  Music  in  Rel.  Atit.  I.  292  Of  effauz  and 
elami  ne  coud  y  nevere  are.  1671  Dk.  Buckhm.  Rehearsal 
11.  v,  A  certain  note,  .in  Effaut  flat. 

Effect  (efe’kt),  sb.  Also  6  Sc.  effeck.  [a.  OF. 
effect  (F.  effet),  ad.  L.  effectus,  n.  of  action  f.  ejficere  to 
work  out,  accomplish,  f.  ex-  out  +  fdeere  to  make.] 
1.  Something  accomplished,  caused,  or  pro¬ 
duced  ;  a  result,  consequence.  Correlative  with 
Cause. 

c  1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  1.  §  21  The  planetes  . .  causen 
us  by  hir  influence  ..  effectes  lik  to  the  operaciouns  of 
bestes.  1485  Caxton  Paris  %  V.  (1868)  6  Thy  enter- 
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pryse  came  to  none  effect.  157a  Jones  Bathes  of  Bathes 
Ayde  in.  22  a,  Cause  of  sicknesse  is  that  unto  which  any 
thing  followeth,  which  is  named  effecte.  1657  J.  Smith 
Myst.  Rhet.,  The  Effect,  is  that  which  is  brought  to  passe 
by  the  Cause.  1715  Desaguliers  Fires  Impr.  4  Contriv- 
ances.  .that  are  the  Effect  of  a  great  deal  of  Study.  1736 
Butler  Anal.  1.  i.  Wks.  1874  I.  16  We  know  not  at  all  what 
death  is  in  itself ;  but  only  some  of  its  effects.  1751  Harris 
Hermes  { 1841)  119  Nature  begins  from  causes,  and  thence 
descends  to  effects.  1831  Blakey  Free  Will  198  We.  .give 
the  name  of  cause  to  that  event  which  precedes,  and  the  name 
of  effect  to  that  event  which  follows  in  the  order  of  time. 
1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India  III.  485  1’he  beneficial 
effects  of  their  interposition  had  given  shelter  and  security 
to  private  trade. 

b.  collective  and  abstr.  Results  in  general ;  the 
quality  of  producing  a  result,  efficacy.  Phrases, 
With  effect,  of  no  (f  none)  effect. 

cj  385’  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  620  Thing  that  beryth  more 
effect.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxv.  30  This  ordy- 
naunce..was  of  lytell  effect.  1538  Starkey  England  15 
Thys  law  [i.e.  civil  law]  takyth  effecte  of  the  opynyon  of 
man.  1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Itid.  1.  ix.  (Arb.)  99  Whose 
perfume  is  of  most  excellent  effect  to  heale  the  reumes. 
1611  Bible  Mark  vii.  13  Making  the  word  of  God  of  none 
effect  through  your  tradition.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  865 
This  Tree  is.  .of  Divine  effect  To  open  Eyes.  1782  Priest¬ 
ley  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  iv.  341  A  law  was  made  . .  but  it  had 
little  effect.  1809  Roland  Fencing  115  You  may  . .  throw 
his  foil  at  a  sufficient  distance  . .  to  enable  you  to  deliver  a 
thrust  with  effect.  1865  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  III.  x.  viii.  288 
Respectful  message  to  his  Majesty  was  of  no  effect. 

c.  Mechanics.  The  amount  of  work  done  in  a 
given  time.  Useful  effect',  the  net  result,  after 
making  deductions  for  loss  from  friction,  etc. 

1812-6  Playfair  Nat.  Phil.  (1819)  I.  111  The  effect  of 
animal  force,  then,  or  the  quantity  of  work  done  in  a  given 
time  will  be  proportional.  1871  B.  Stewart  Heat  §  389 
An  agent  for  generating  mechanical  effect. 

2.  f  a.  A  contemplated  result,  a  purpose  ;  chiefly 
in  phrases,  To  this  or  that  effect ,  to  the  effect  that 
(obs.).  b.  In  the  same  phrases :  Purport ;  drift, 
tenor,  essential  significance. 

C1386  Chaucer  Merck.  T.  153  And  for  hise  freendes  on  a 
day  he  sente  To  tellen  hem  theffect  of  his  entente.  14.. 
Pol.  Pel.  fy  L.  Poems  (1866)  50  Theffect  of  whych  was 
thus  in  dede.  1513  Douglas  sEneis  vi.  ii.  131  Ane  othir 
goldin  grane  to  the  ilk  effect  Thow  sail  nocht  mis.  1601 
Shaks.  Jul.  C.  1.  ii.  283  Cask.  He  spoke  Greeke.  Cassi. 
To  what  effect  ?  1652  Wadsworth  tr.  Sandoval s  Civ. 

Wars  Spain  28  7  Hee  incharged  the  same  Don  Pedro,  .to  go 
and  surprise  the  said  Souldiers,  giving  him  two  hundred 
hors  and  five  hundred  Foot  to  that  effect.  1818  Cruise 
Digest  II.  17  A  subsequent  proviso  was  added  to  that 
effect.  1872  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  157  The  famous  re¬ 
viewer’s  sentence,  .to  the  effect  that,  etc. 

+  3.  An  outward  manifestation,  sign,  token, 
symptom  ;  an  appearance,  phenomenon.  Obs. 

C1450  Why  can't  be  Nun  67  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  140  In  a 
gardyne  I  sportyd  me  . .  to  see  The  swete  effecte  of  aprelle 
fiowres.  1593  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  ii,  His  wisdome  hath 
stinted  the  effects  of  his  power.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado 
11.  iii.  1 12  What  effects  of  passion  shows  she?  1656  Cowley 
Pind.  Odes  (1669")  22  note.  No  natural  effect  gives  such  im¬ 
pressions  of  Divine  fear,  as  Thunder. 

b.  A  (pleasing  or  remarkable)  combination  of 
colour  or  form  in  a  picture,  a  landscape,  etc.  Cf.  6. 

1884  Ruskin  Art  of  Eng.  222  The  old  water-colour  men 
were  wont  to  obtain  their  effects  of  atmosphere  by,  etc.  Mod. 
The  reflexion  of  the  trees  in  the  brook  is  a  very  pretty  effect. 
Here’s  a  painter  with  his  sketch-book  hunting  for  ‘  effects  ’. 

+  4.  Something  which  is  attained  or  acquired  by 
an  action.  Obs. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  ill.  ill  54,  I  am  still  possest  Of  those 
effects  for  which  I  did  the  Murther. 

b.  pi.  ‘  Goods  and  chattels  ’,  movable  property. 
Personal  effects  :  personal  luggage  as  distinguished 
from  merchandise,  etc.  Also  with  wider  meaning 
in  phrase  No  effects-,  written  by  bankers  on  dis¬ 
honoured  cheques  when  the  drawer  has  no  funds 
in  the  bank ;  also,  To  leave  no  effects :  to  leave 
nothing  for  one’s  heirs. 

1704  J.  Logan  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  IX.  290  The  effects 
of  their  plantations  will  scarce  buy  them  clothes.  1711-14 
Addison  Sped.  (J.),  The  Emperour  knew  that  they  could 
not  convey  away  many  of  their  Effects.  1843  Thackeray 
Ravenswing  v.  (1887)  196  The  bankers  declined  to  cash  the 
Captain’s  draft,  .simply  writing  the  words  1  No  effects’  on 
the  paper.  Mod.  Sale  of  household  effects.  The  contents 
of  the  trunks  were  insured  as  ‘  personal  effects  ’.  He  died 
leaving  no  effects. 

5.  Operative  influence ;  a  mode  or  degree  of 
operation  on  an  object. 

1668  Phil.  Trans.  I.  635  What  Effects  are  thereby  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  body.  1831  Brewster  Nat.  Magic,  vi.  (1833) 
149  It  will  act  like  a  concave  lens  when  the  cooling  effect 
has  reached  the  axis.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  194 
Speeches  which  will  have  an  effect  upon  the  courts.  1883 
Harped  s  Mag.  Sept.  562/1  The  effects  which  the  demand 
for  aboriginality . .  had  upon  the  race  of  builders. 

b.  The  state  or  fact  of  being  operative.  To  give 
effect  to  :  to  render  operative.  To  take  effect :  to 
become  operative  ;  to  prove  successful ;  (of  a  law, 
an  agreement,  etc.)  to  come  into  force  ( from  a 
certain  date). 

1771  Goldsmith  Hist.  Eng.  ii.  62  The  stratagem  took 
effect ;  the  English,  .began  to  fly  on  all  sides.  1844  H.  H. 
Wilson  Brit.  India  I.  529  The  Administration  was  willing 
to  give  effect . .  to  the  arrangements.  1868  Freeman  Norm. 
Cong.  (1876)  II.  App.  545  Eadward’s  grant  was  not  to  take 
effect  till  after  the  death  of  ,-Elfwine. 


6.  The  impression  produced  on  a  beholder, 
hearer,  or  reader,  esp.  by  a  work  of  art  or  litera¬ 
ture  ;  sometimes  =  general  effect,  the  impression 
produced  by  a  picture,  building,  etc.,  viewed  as 
a  whole.  For  effect :  for  the  sake  of  creating  a 
telling  impression  on  the  minds  of  spectators  or 
hearers. 

1736  Butler  Anal.  ii.  iii.  328  What  they  call  the  effect  in 
architecture.  1868  Gladstone  Juv.  Mundi  i.  (1870)  16 
With  a  view  . .  to  poetical  effect.  1869  Swinburne  Ess.  <$• 
Stud.  (1875)  219  His  [Shelley’s]  aim  is  rather  to  render  the 
effect  of  a  thing  than  the  thing  itself.  Mod.  His  whole 
behaviour  and  conversation  are  calculated  for  effect. 

7.  Accomplishment,  fulfilment.  Obs.  exc.  in 
phrases,  To  bring  to  effect ,  carry  into  effect :  to 
accomplish,  bring  to  a  successful  issue. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  389/1  Who  someuer  shal.  .calle  me 
that  he  may  haue  . .  theffecte  of  his  requeste  &  prayer. 
1538  Starkey  England  195,  I  thynke  hyt  schold  be  veray 
hard  to  bryng-thys  to  effect.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  1.  i.  50 
Losing  . .  the  faire  effects  of  future  hopes.  1603  Knolles 
Hist.  Turks  (1621)  177  What  he  tooke  in  hand,  he.  .brought 
to  good  effect.  1638  Brathwait  Hist.  Surv.  (1651)  403 
Never  bringing  their  designes  to  effect.  1705  Col.  Rec.  Penn. 
II.  208  The  only  means  to  bring  all  happily  to  effect.  1709 
Swift  Adv.  Relig.  Wks.  1755  II.  1.  iii  The  proposals  are 
.  .such  as  a  pious  active  prince,  .might  soon  bring  to  effect. 

t  b.  Practical  reality,  fact,  as  opposed  to  name 
or  appearance  :  see  8.  Obs. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  $  Cr.  v.  iii.  109  Meere  words.  .Th’  effect 
doth  operate  another  way.  a  1674  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb. 
(1849)  UP  545  He  should  depart  only  with  a  title,  the  effect 
whereof  he  should  not  be  possessed  of,  before  he  had  very 
well  deserved  it. 

8.  In  effect :  formerly  =  in  fact,  in  reality,  op¬ 
posed  to  in  show,  in  words.  In  mod.  use,  virtually, 
substantially,  so  far  as  the  result  is  concerned 
(see  senses  1,  2). 

1588  R.  Parke  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  243  With  pre¬ 
tence  to  depart  from  thence  vnto  China,  as  in  effect  they  did. 
a  1600  Hooker  (J.)  In  shew,  a  . .  senate  . .  was  to  govern, 
but  in  effect  one  only  man  should.. do  all  in  all.  1626 
Bacon  Sylva  (J.),  No  man,  in  effect,  doth  accompany,  but 
he  learneth,  ere  he  is  aware,  some  gesture,  or  voice,  or 
fashion,  a  1668  Denham  (J.)  State  and  Wealth  . .  is  to  him 
..No  other  in  effect  than  what  it  seems,  a  1719  Addison 
(J.)  To  say  of  a  celebrated  piece  that  there  are  faults  in  it, 
is,  in  effect,  to  say  that  the  author  of  it  is  a  man.  1804 
H.  T.  Colebrooke  Husbandry  Bengal  (1806)37  The  duties 
are  paid  . .  by  the  purchaser  ;  but  the  charge  in  effect  falls 
upon  the  importer.  Mod.  The  two  methods  are  in  effect 
identical.  He  was,  in  effect,  accused  of  falsehood.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  he  said,  but  in  effect  it  was  that  he,  etc. 

9.  [After  Fr.  effet. ]  (See  quot.) 

1738  Chambers  Cycl.,  Effect  in  the  manage,  is  applied  to 
the  movements  of  the  hand  which  direct  the  horse.  They 
distinguish  four  effects,  .  .  viz.  in  using  the  bridle  to  put  a 
horse  forwards,  draw  him  backwards,  and  shifting  it  out  of 
the  right  hand  into  the  left,  and  vice  versa. 

Effect  (efe’kt),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  bring  about  (an  event,  a  result)  ; 
to  accomplish  (an  intention,  a  desire). 

The  existence  of  obstacles  or  difficulties  is,  in  mod.  use, 
ordinarily  implied  in  this  sense  of  the  vb. 

1589  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  vi.  xxxi.  (1612)  154  And  nothing 
else  I  did  affect  but  to  effect  my  sute.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen. 
VI,  11.  vi.  98  lie  crosse  the  Sea  To  effect  this  marriage. 
1635  Quarles  Embl.  1.  vi.  (1718)  25  Let  wit,  and  all  her 
studied  plots  effect  The  best  they  can.  1718  Free-thinker 
No.  90.  244  At  first  they  only  wish  to  be  secure;  that 
effected,  they  endeavour  to  grow  Powerful.  1792  Anec.  W. 
Pitt  III.  xliv.  196  Peace  . .  would  never  be  effected.  1833 
Lardner  Manuf.  Metal  II.  227  (Cab.  Cycl.)  This  recipro¬ 
cating  movement  of  the  carriage  is  effected  by  a  pinion 
fixed  upon  the  end  of  a  vertical  spindle.  1837  Disraeli 
Venetia  iv.  i.  (1871)  203  Just  effected  his  escape  as  the  ser¬ 
vant  announced  a  visitor.  1850  Browning  Easter-Day  5 
Effecting  thus,  complete  and  whole,  a  purpose  of  the  human 
soul.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  13  The  cure,  .has  to  be 
effected  by  the  use  of  certain  charms.  1878  Huxley  Phy- 
siogr.  105  The  most  skilful  chemists  have  nitherto  failed  to 
effect  such  decomposition. 

+  b.  To  produce  (a  state  or  condition).  Obs. 

1596  Shaks.  Tam.  Shr.  i.  i.  86  Sorrie  am  I  that  our  good¬ 
will  effects  Biancas  greefe.  1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos. 
(1701)  135/1  The  concurrence  of  Pleasures  which  effecteth 
Beatitude,  is  very  difficult. 

c.  To  make,  construct,  rare.  arch. 

1791  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  75  The  Lighthouse  happily 
effected  by  Mr.  Rudyerd.  1884  Stevenson  New  Aral.  Nts. 
317  An  enormous  window,  .had  been  effected  in  the  wall. 

d.  Comm.  To  effect  a  sale,  an  insurance  ;  hence, 
to  effect  a  policy  (of  insurance). 

1866  Rogers  Agric.  6*  Prices  I.  xxiii.  598  The  earliest  pur¬ 
chases  are  effected  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  mines. 
1883  Manch.  Guard.  17  Oct.  5/4  Nominee  life  policies  are 
often  effected  which  are  altogether  invalid. 

t  2.  To  give  effect  to  (a  resolution,  a  feeling) ; 
to  fulfil  (» promise).  Obs. 

c  1590  Marlowe  Faust,  v.  95  Faustus  I  swear  . .  To  effect 
all  promises  between  us  made.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  «$*  Cr.  v. 
x.  6  You  heauens,  effect  your  rage  with  speede.  1660  Mar¬ 
vell  Corr.  iii.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  20  We  shall  be  called  upon 
shortly  to  effect  our  vote  made  the  former  sitting. 

+  3.  absol.  and  intr.  To  have  an  effect,  be  effec¬ 
tual  ;  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  Obs. 

x592  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  vii.  xxxiv.  (1612)  164  But  that 
Cadwalladers  Fore-doomes  in  Tuders  should  effect  Was  vn- 
expected.  1603  Knolles  Hist .  Turkes  (1621)  1330  The 
petard  having  effected  as  we  have  said.  1655-60  Stanley 
Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  161/2  Elements,  of  which  Air  and  Fire 
have  a  faculty  to  move  and  effect. 


If  4.  Confused  with  Affect  (?  and  Infect). 

1494  Fabyan  vii.  371  The  Albygensis.  .had  ben  effected  wl 
dyuers  poyntes  of  herysy.  1652  Wadsworth  tr.  Sandovals 
Civ.  Wars  Spam  301  The  Abbat  of  Santa  Pia  . .  whom  the 
earl  particularly  esteemed  and  effected.  1729  T.  Cooke 
Tales ,  Prop.  Spc.  135  His  words  effected  much  the  Laureat’s 
Mind.  1772-84  Cook  Voy.  (1790)  IV.  1279  He  effects  to 
preserve  an  entire  silence  about  Kerguelen. 

t  EfFe’cted,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare.  ff.  Effect  v.  + 
-ED  ;  prob.  confused  with  Affected.]  With  adv. 
{well,  etc.)  prefixed  ;  Affected,  disposed. 

1604  Hieron  Wks.  (1619-20)  I.  503  Holy  men  ..haue  .. 
bin  the  meanes  of  much  comfort  to  well  effected  people. 
1640-1  Kirkcudbr.  War-Co?n?n.  Min.  Bk.  (1855)  61  Thair 
are  sundrie  persones.  .evill  effected  to  the  caus. 

Effecter  (efe  kt9j).  Also  7  effectour,  7-8 
effector,  [f.  Effect  v.  +  -er,  or  a.  L.  effector.'] 

1.  He  who,  or  that  which,  brings  about  an  event 
or  result,  accomplishes  a  purpose,  etc. 

1601  Deacon  &  Walker  Spirits  4*  Div.  202  The  howerly 
effectours  of  many  admirable  actions.  1610  Healey  St. 
Aug.  City  of  God  447  Wee  shall  make  his  nature  the  effecter 
of  his  vicious  will.  1611  Markham  Countr.  Content .  1.  xiii. 
(1668)  66  Baits  and  inticements.  .are  effecters  of  our  desires 
in  this  pastime.  1662  Chandler  Van  Helmont's  Oriat.  151 
They  blame  the  Air  as  the  effecter  of  all  corruptions  what¬ 
soever.  1713DERHAM  Phys.-Theol.  11.  vi.  475  That  infinite 
Being,  who  was  the  Effector  of  it  [Creation].  1863  Vance 
in  Sat.  Rev.  415  Had  the  translation  of  Saintre  to  be  entered 
on  afresh,  it  is  not.  .certain  that  I  had  been  the  effecter  of 
the  same. 

+  2.  A  maker,  creator.  Obs. 

1635  Heywood  Hierarch.  11.  67  One  Monarch  of  the  world 
the  great  Effector.  1677  Gale  Crt,  Gentiles  II.  iv.  242 
The  omnipotent  Effector  and  Productor  of  al  things. 

11  =  Affecter  i.  Obs. 

1641  Baker  Chron.  (1679)  I79/1  He  was  indeed  a  great 
effecter  of  glory. 

t  Effectfull,  a.  Obs.  In  6  Sc.  effecf-.  [f.  Ef¬ 

fect  +  -full.]  Effectual. 

1555  Sc.  Acts  Mary  xviii,  Our  souerane  Lady  in  her  parlia¬ 
ment  ..  maid  actis.  .quhilkis  as  yit  lies  tane  na  dew  and 
effecfull  execucion.  1669  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chym.  78  The 
effectful  cause  of  direful  diseases. 

Effectible  (efe\ktib’l),  a.  [f.  Effect  v.  + 
-ible.]  Capable  of  being  effected. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  v.  87  Not  effectible 
upon  the  strictest  experiment.  1650  Descr.  Future  Hist. 
Europe  14  His  Decrees  most  effectible,  when  we*  think  him 
the  furthest  off.  167^  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  v.  338 
Whatsoever  . .  is  effectible  by  the  most  congruous  and  effi 
cacious  application  of  Actives  to  Passives. 

Effecting  (efe’ktiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Effect  v.  + 
-ing  E]  The  action  of  the  verb  Effect. 

1581  Mulcaster  Positions  (1887)  Ep.  Ded.  6  The  effect¬ 
ing  wherof  pretendeth  great  honour  to  your  Maiesties  per¬ 
son.  1609  Rowlands  Knaue  of  Clubbes  17  Although  the 
plot,  .by  thee  was  lai’d,  Th’  effecting  of  it  by  me  thou  didst 
obtaine.  1671  Flavei,  Fount.  Life  vi.  15  In  order  to  the 
sure  effecting  of  this  Design. 

Ii  Used  gerundially  with  omission  of  in  ;  virtually 
serving  the  function  of  a  pr.  pple.  passive. 

1789  Gouv.  Morris  in  Sparks  Life  Writ.  (1832)  II.  88 
Four  sentiments  on  the  revolution  effecting  here.  1818 
Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v.  i.  325  During  the  time  in 
which  this  great  revolution  was  effecting  in  the  government 
of  Bengal.  1826  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  1.  ix.  21  Ought  you 
not  to  congratulate  yourself  that  a  great  change  is  effecting  ? 

Effe  cting,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.]  That 
effects. 

Hence  Effe  ctingness  =  Efficaciousness. 

1768-74  Tucker  L  t.  Nat.  (1852)11.179  If  we  are  instructed 
to  Delieve  the  particular  effectingness  of  a  religious  discourse 
proceeds  from  the  workings  of  the  Spirit,  etc. 

+  Effe’ction.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  effection-em,  f.  cff- 
cere :  see  Effect  sb.] 

1.  a.  Fabrication,  formation,  production. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  11.  xvii,  An  ymage.  .All  of  brent 
golde  by  false  effection.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man. 
290  Attributing  the  Effection  of  the  Soul  unto  the  Great 
God.  Ibid.  iv.  vii.  350  The  primitive  Effection  of  the 
Humane  Nature. 

b.  Accomplishment,  performance. 

1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  53  To  invent,  .their  own  way 
for  the  cognition,  acquisition,  or  effection  of  any  thing.  1656 
Jeanes  Fuln.  Christ  151  The  incarnation  ..belongs  unto 
all  the  three  Persons  effective,  in  regard  of  effection. 

f  2.  Geoin.  A  construction ;  a  proposition  ;  a 
problem  or  praxis  drawn  from  some  general  pro¬ 
position.  (Todd.)  Obs. 

1706  in  Phillips.  1796  Hutton  Math.  Diet.  1818  in 
Todd  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

U  Confused  with  Affection  and  Infection. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxiii.  (1495)  131  A  swete 
voyce.  .chaungith  the  effeccion  of  the  herers.  1555  Eden 
Decades  W.  Ind.  11.  in.  (Arb.)  115  Of  such  force  is  educa¬ 
tion  &  natural  effection.  1544  Phaer  Regim.  Lyfe  (1560) 
N  ij,  Beware  of.  .fennes,  for  oftentymes  the  effection  of  the 
aire,  ariseth  of  the  corrupte  vapoures. 

Effectism  (efe'ktiz’m).  nonce-wd.  [f.  Effect  + 
-ism.]  The  habit  of  aiming  at  ‘  effect  ’. 

1871  H.  B.  Forman  Living  Poets  472  Any  flimsy  effectism 
of  plot. 

Effective  (efe’ktiv),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F.  effictif, 
-ive,  ad.  L.  effeclivus:  see  Effect  v.  and  -IVE.1 
A.  adj. 

+  1.  That  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  { an 
event  or  condition  ;  rarely,  a  material  product). 
1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  11.  379  Powers  .. 
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EFFECTUALNESS. 


are  effectiue  principles  of  all  actions.  1607  Schol.  Disc, 
agst.  Antichr .  1.  ii.  91  The  signe  of  the  Crosse  is.  .effectiue 
of  grace.  1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  170  Politic  Philo¬ 
sophic  is  defined  ..  a  Science  effective  of  Justice  in  the 
Citie.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  vi.  193  In  the  Ter¬ 
tian  [Ague]  the  part  effective  of  the  bloud  is  out  of  its 
natural  temper. 

+  b.  Having  the  power  of  acting  upon  objects. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  214  Time  is  not  effective, 
nor  are  bodies  destroyed  by  it,  but  from  the  action  and 
passion  of  their  Elements  in  it.  a  1652  J.  Smith  Sel,  Disc. 
v.  139  The  more  unbodied  any  thing  is,  the  more  unbounded 
also  is  it  in  its  effective  power. 

J*  2.  Concerned  with,  or  having  the  function  of, 
carrying  into  effect,  executing,  or  accomplishing. 

C1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  ix.  xxvii.  256  Dis  wes  ]>e  Proces 
causative,  Dat  eftyr  folowit  effective.  1597  Morley  Introd. 
M us.  Annot. ,  Musicke  is  diuided  into  two  parts . .  The  second 
may  be  called  syntactical,  Poetical,  or  effectiue.  1607 
Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  1.  i.  33  The  former  was  signifi- 
catiue  onely,  his  effectiue. 

3.  That  is  attended  with  result  or  has  an  effect. 

1760  Goldsmith  Cit.  IV.  1.  (1837)  200  There  is  an  effective 

power  superior  to  the  people.  1776  Adam  Smith  IV.  N.  I. 

1.  x.  149  The  masters  alone  had  an  effective  voice  in  the 
legislation.  1863  Burton  Bk.  Hunter  90  The  honour  of  the 
first  effective  shot. 

b.  In  mechanical  and  economical  science  :  Said 
of  that  portion  of  an  agency  or  force  which  is 
actually  brought  to  bear  on  a  particular  object. 

1798  Malthus  Popul.  hi.  x.  (1806)  II.  250  The  quantity  of 
effective  capital  employed  in  agriculture.  1825  J.  Nicholson 
Operat.  Mechanic  67  This  we  call  the  virtual  or  effective 
head  [of  water].  1879  Thomson  &  Tait  Nat.  Phil.  1. 1.  §  228 
The  Component  of  a  force  in  any  direction,  (sometimes 
called  the  Effective  Component  in  that  direction). 

C.  Theol.  Effective  faith ,  love,  etc. :  that  bears 
fruit  in  conduct  [med.L.  effeclivus]. 

1854  F.  W.  Faber  Growth  in  Holiness  v.  (1872)  75  Effective 
love  makes  us  the  living  images  of  Jesus. 

d.  Effective  range  :  the  range  within  which  a 
missile,  weapon,  or  fire-arm  is  effective. 

1859  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  65  Two  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  . .  is  to  be  taken  as  the  effective  range  for 
fighting  purposes  of  the  old  archery. 

4.  Powerful  in  effect ;  efficient,  effectual. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  lxxxiv.  (1495)  654  * 
Oleum  iuniperium  is  most  effectyf  ayenst  the  Quartayn. 
1836  Random  Recoil.  Ho.  Lords  xvi.  402  He  does  not  speak 
often  ;  nor  can  he  be  considered  an  effective  speaker.  1837 
Howitt  Rur.  Life  (1862)  1.  iv.  30  Contributed  to  make 
these  pursuits  effective,  elegant,  and  attractive.  1856 
Emerson  Eng.  Traits,  Land  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  17  Its  best 
admiral  could  not  have  . .  anchored  it  [England]  in  a  more 
effective  position,  i860  Hawthorne  Marb.  Fame  xliii. 
338  An  Italian  comedy,  .effective  over  everybody's  risibili¬ 
ties.  1879  Froude  Caesar  iv.  39  Fewer  men,  better  trained 
and  disciplined,  could  be  made  more  effective. 

b.  Of  works  of  art,  literary  compositions,  etc.  : 
Producing  a  striking  impression  ;  picturesque. 

1853  G.  Johnston  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  1 . 107  The  high  bank 
..  is ..  rendered  effective  by  a  perpendicular  wall  of  naked 
sandstone.  1872  Freeman  Hist.  Ess.  21  It  is  not  one  suited 
to  produce  any  very  effective  romantic  narrative.  1882 
Garden  18  Feb.  119/1  Varieties  of  Amarantus  are ..  effective 
in  the.  .garden. 

5.  Fit  for  work  or  service  :  chiefly  of  soldiers  or 
sailors.  (Also  absol. ;  see  B.  2.) 

1684  Scanderbeg  Rediv.  v.  105  Being  not  above  15  or 
16000  Men  Effective.  1701  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3733/4  The 
Imperial  Army  is  said  to  consist  of  44000  Effective  Men. 
1791  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  295  The  copper-smiths,  .were 
not  likely  very  soon  to  be  effective.  1865  Carlyle  Fredk . 
Gt.  VII.  xviii.  i.  93  Army  of  60,000  on  paper  ;  of  effective 
more  than  50,000. 

b.  Effective  charge :  the  expenditure  upon  effec¬ 
tive  forces,  as  distinguished,  e.g.,  from  that  upon 
military  pensions,  retired  pay,  etc. 

1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  306  The  whole  effective 
charge  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance,  was  about  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

6.  Actual,  de  facto  ;  existing  in  fact ;  that  is  .  .  . 
so  far  as  the  effect  is  concerned ;  opposed  to 
potential ,  nominal. 

1786  Burke  Art.  IV.  Hastings  Wks.  1842  II.  113  After¬ 
wards  displacing  two  effective  governours  . .  appointed  by 
himself.  1790  —  Fr.  Rev.  9  The  collection  of  an  effective 
and  well-distributed  revenue.  17..  Bentham  Levelling 
Syst.  Wks.  1843  I.  361  Those  . .  whose  present  fortunes  are 
above  the  mark,  .would  be  but  a  small  part  of  the  real  and 
effective  losers.  1878  Gurney  Crystallogr .  39  Potential 
and  not  effective  planes  of  symmetry. 

b.  Effective  money ;  also  quaswA  (see  quot.). 

1858  Simmonds  Diet .  Trade ,  Effective ,  a  term  used  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent  to  express  coin  in  contradistinction 
to  paper  money.  Thus  bills  on  Vienna  are  generally  directed 
to  be  paid  in  effective. 

B.  sb.  +1.  An  efficient  cause.  Ohs.  See  A  5. 

1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  City  0/ God  xii.  xxv.  (1620)  442 
Had  the  eye,  the  apple  . .  their  rotundity,  not  from  any  ex- 
ternall  effectiue.  1686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  1.  i.  1  No  less 
are  they  the  due  Effective  of  the  former. 

2.  Mil .  An  effective  soldier.  (See  A.  5.)  Usu¬ 
ally  pi, 

1722  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  6060/1  The  Garrisons  . .  consist  of 
1000  Effectives.  1809  Wellington  Let.  in  Gurw.  Disp.  IV. 
478  An  abstract ..  which  shows  the  comparative  numbers  of 
effectives  and  total.  1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U .  S.  VI.  xxiv. 

4  They  counted  nine  thousand  effectives. 

b.  collect,  sing.  The  effective  part  of  an  army. 

1885  Standard  29  Oct.  5/5  The  effective  of  the  Turkish 
forces  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  now  reaches  180,000  men. 
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Effectively  (efe  ktivii),  adv.  f f.  prec.  4  -lt -.] 

+  1.  As  a  means  of  causing  or  producing.  Cf. 
quot.  1607  in  Effective  a.  1. 

1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  1.  i.  34  That  [the  sign  of 
imposing  hands]  is  effectiuely  vsed,  is  out  of  the  question. 

t  2.  a.  By  a  direct  exercise  of  power,  b.  With 
regard  to  the  effects.  (Chiefly  Theol.)  Ohs. 

1644  Bp.  Maxwell  Prerog.  C/tr.  Kings  i.  16  This  [deposing 
an  emperor]  is  done  by  the  Pope  . .  not  effectively  but  con¬ 
secutively.  1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  85  Whether  the  planets 
have  (either  actually  and  formally,  in  themselves,  or  virtually 
and  effectively  upon  others)  those  prime  elementary  quali¬ 
ties.  1656  Jeanes  Fuln.  Christ  21 1  [God’s  love  to  Christ] 
is  said  to  be  in  believers,  .not  onely  effectively,  in  regard  of 
its  effects,  grace,  and  glory ;  but  also  objectively. 

3.  = In  effect  (see  Effect  sb.  8) :  fa.  Actually, 
in  fact  ( obs .).  b.  Virtually,  substantially. 

1659  Genii.  Call.  (1696)  43  A  rectified  Will,  .alone,  .effec¬ 
tively  gives  us  the  preeminence  above  Beasts.  1671  Dryden 
Even.  Love  iv.  i,  Don  Melchor  . .  is  effectively  at  Madrid. 
1844  Mackintosh  T.  More.  Wks.  1846  I.  442  It  is  not  equit¬ 
able  to  treat  him  as  effectively  . .  answerable  for  measures 
of  state.  1884  Harper s  Mag.  Oct.  796/2  Effectively  Eng¬ 
land  is  a  republic  and  not  a  monarchy. 

4.  So  as  to  produce  an  effect.  Often  emphatic¬ 
ally  :  With  powerful  effect ;  decisively,  completely. 

1825  McCulloch  Pol.  Econ.  11.  ii.  104  Give  to  any  people 
the  power  of  accumulating,  and . .  they  will  not  be  disinclined 
to  use  it  effectively.  1833  I.  Taylor  Fanat.  v.  113  Mo¬ 
hammed,  .effectively  cashiered  from  his  system  every  pure 
and  spiritual  conception  of  virtue.  1858  Froude  Hist.  Eng. 

III.  xvi.  374  A  parliament  composed  of  other  members  than 
those  who  had  sate  so  long  and  so  effectively.  1878  R.  W. 
Dale  Led,  Preach,  vi.  163  If  we  can  preach  without  read¬ 
ing,  we  are  likely  to  preach  more  effectively. 

5.  In  a  manner  to  be  fit  for  service.  Cf.  Effec¬ 
tive  A.  5. 

1665  Pepys  Diary  18  Sept.,  10,000  men  effectively  always 
in  armes.  ^1667  Cowley  A?iacreont.  (1710)  I.  52  The  fair 
Ionian  Regiment.  And  next  the  Carian  Company,  Five 
hundred  both  effectively. 

Effectiveness.  [f.  Effective  a.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  effective,  in  various  senses. 

1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  A ntichr.  1.  i.  34  We  agree  in  many 
vses  with  them  [the  Papists],  but  one  of  their  vses  (to  wit) 
their  effectiuenes  weforbeare.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst. 
583  Infinite  self-activity  or  effectiveness.  1830  Arnold 
f  ml.  in  Life  (1858)  II.  336  The  comforts  and  effectiveness 
of  society.  1836  Random  Recoil.  Ho.  Lords  x.  227  Effec¬ 
tiveness  in  debate.  1879  Rogers  in  Cassell’s  Techn.  Educ. 

IV.  53/2  The  labour  is  average  in  point  of  effectiveness. 

Effectless  (efe-ktles),  a.  [f.  Effect  sb.  4- 
-less.]  Without  effect,  fruitless  :  also  quasi-adz/. 

1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  hi.  i.  76  lie  chop  off  my  hands,  .they 
haue  seru’d  me  to  effectlesse  vse.  1673  O.  Walker  Edu¬ 
cation  8  Both  Capacity  and  Instruction  are  effectles  without 
practise  and  exercise.  1755  T.  H.  Croker  Orl.  Furioso 
xiv.  Ixxiii,  Nor  were  his  fervent  prayers  effectless  said.  1815 
W.  Taylor  in  Robberds  Mem.  II.  459  Silence  alike  im¬ 
probable  and  effectless.  1851  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  II.  hi. 
1.  v.  §  5  The  sun  itself  at  noonday  is  effectless  upon  the 
feelings. 

Effector ;  see  Effecter. 
t  Effectress  (efe*ktres).  Obs.  [f.  Effecter  + 
-ess.]  A  female  effecter.  (Cf.  next.) 

1601  Cornwallyes  Ess.  ii.  xxxviii.  (1631)  152  It  is  so  cer- 
taine  an  effectresse  of  things  prosperity.  1615  G.  Sandys 
Trav.  8  The  Virgin  Marie  . .  reputed  an  effectresse  of 
miracles.  1662  J.  Chandler  Van  Helmont's  Oriat.  143 
The  effectress  of  a  thingliness  or  essence. 

II  EfFe*ctrix.  [E. ;  fem.  of  effector  Effecter  : 
see  -trix.  (In  mod.  philosophical  L.  used  in  ap¬ 
position  with  causa ,  vis.)]  An  efficient  cause  or 
power. 

1610  Barrough  Meth.  Physick  hi.  i.  (1639)  100  Weaknesse 
of  the  stomack  is  sometime  caused  through  distemper  of 
the  effectrix  or  working  quality. 

+  Effectuable,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Fr.  effec- 
tu-er  4- -able.]  That  can 'be  effectuated. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xvi,  It  was  a  worke  worthy 
of  his  labour,  .and  not  easily  effectuable. 

Effectual  (efe’ktir/al),  a.  Also  4-5  effeetuell. 
[a.  OF.  effectuel late  L.  effectualis,  f.  effect-us 
Effect  sb. :  see  -al.] 

1.  That  produces  its  intended  effect,  or  adequately 
answers  its  purpose.  Of  legal  documents  or 
covenants  :  Valid,  binding. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Sompn.  T.  162  Our  orisouns  ben  more 
effectuel.  1485  Act  1  Hen.  VII, Annex.  Ducat.  Lane.  Ruff- 
head  IX.  App.  106  Every  such  Lese  . .  be  as  good  effectual 
and  available  in  the  Law.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon 
vi.  151  To  bryng  the  matere  to  a  conclusion  effeetuell.  1664 
Evelyn  Kail.  Hort.  (1729)  232  One  single  Pipe  of  com¬ 
petent  bore,  would  be  as  effectual  as  three  our  four,  a  1687 
Petty  Pol.  Arith.  (1690)  73  The  Charge  of  the  Government 
. .would  be  more,  .effectual.  1794  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  IV. 
205  We  must  endeavour  to  make  oul  complaints  rather 
effectual  than  loud.  1884  Earl  Selborne  in  Law  Times 
Rep.  1  Mar.,  Registration  does  not  make  effectual  a  docu¬ 
ment  which  was.  .inoperative  and  of  no  effect. 

b.  Theol.  Effectual  calling  (see  quot.).  So  also 
effectual  grace :  the  special  grace  given  to  those 
elected  to  salvation. 

1609  Bible  (Douay)  Index,  Grace  sufficient  is  geven  to 
every  one,  effectual  of  Gods  especial  mercie  to  some.  1648 
Shorter  Catech.,  Effectual  calling  is  the  work  of  God’s 
Spirit,  whereby.. he  doth  persuade  and  enable  us  to  em¬ 
brace  Jesus  Christ.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.Sacr.  hi.  iii.  §  7 
If  God  withdrew  not  any  effectuall  grace  from  man. 

c.  Effectual  demand :  in  Political  Economy. 


1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N.  I.  1.  vii.  58  Such  people  may  he 
called  effectual  demanders,  and  their  demand  the  effectual 
demand ;  since  it  may  be  sufficient  to  effectuate  the  bring¬ 
ing  cf  the  commodity  to  market.  1798  Malthus  Popul.  in. 
x.  (1806)  II.  250  The  sole  cause  which  would  determine  the 
quantity  of  effective  capital  employed  in  agriculture  would 
be  the  extent  of  the  effectual  demand  for  com.  1868  Rogers 
Pol.  Econ.  iii.  (ed.  3)  21  And  this  demand  must  be  effectual, 
that  is,  must  be  accompanied  with  the  power  of  proffering 
some  other  object  in  exchange. 

+  2.  =  Effective  in  various  senses.  Obs. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xm.  xxvi.  U495)  462  The 
more  whyte . .  a  perle  is,  the  more  effeetuell  and  vertuous  it  is 
holde.  1586  Bright  Melanch.  x.  44,  I  take  it  . .  to  be  an 
effectuall  &  pregnant  substance.  1662  Marvell  Corr. 
xxxv.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  79  My  Lord  of  Bath,  who  is  ..  as 
effectuall  an  hand  as  can  be  chosen  in  the  whole  Court. 
1674  Playford  Shill  Mas.  1.  60  With  his  Harp  he  expressed 
such  effectual  melody  and  Harmony.  1689  Bp.  G.  Walker 
Siege  Derry  37  We  also  got  into  our  Garrison  some  Effectual 
Men  out  of  their  number. 

+  3.  Effectual  cause  :  =  efficient  cause.  Obs. 

1581  W.  Stafford  Exam.  Compl.  iii.  (1876)  83,  I  must .. 
try  out  the  effectuall  cause  of  these  inclosures. 

4.  Of  prayers,  entreaties:  earnest,  urgent  (see 
also  1). 

Cf.  Anglo-Lat.  effeduose  supplic antes  ‘  earnestly  entreat¬ 
ing’,  a.d.  1229  in  Rymer  I.  308.  Perhaps  this  use  was 
originally  due  to  confusion  with  Affectual  ;  but  the  trans¬ 
lators  of  the  A.V.  ingeniously  availed  themselves  of  it  in 
'panics  v.  16  to  render  Gr.  ivepyovfxevr)  (R.  V.  ‘  in  its  work¬ 
ing  ’). 

[cf.  1386  in  1.]  1440  [see  Effectually  2].  1547  Bidding 

Prayer ,  Ye  shall  also  make  your  harty  and  effectual  prayer 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  peace  of  all  Christian  regions. 
1611  Bible  fames  v.  16  The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  availeth  much.  1616  N.  Brent  tr.  Sarpis 
Hist.  Counc.  Trent  (1676)  505  Letters  came  . .  with  most 
effectual  exhortations,  in  the  Popes  name,  to  accommodate 
the  differences. 

+  5.  ?  Actual,  now  existing.  Obs. 

#  1598  J.  Heywood  {title),  Workes,  namelie  a  Dialogue,  where¬ 
in  are  pleasantlie  contrived  the  number  of  all  the  effectual 
Proverbs  in  our  English  tongue.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  11. 
1 16  The  Danes  had  London  . .  and  Alfred  onely  three  effec¬ 
tuall  Shires. 

t  6.  ‘To  the  point’,  pertinent,  conclusive.  Obs. 

I593  Shaks.  2  Heti.  VI,  iii.  i.  41  Reprove  my  allegation. . 
Or  else  conclude  my  words  effectuall.  1608  Yorksh.  Trag . 

I.  iv.  207  'Tis.  .my  fashion,  .to  be  plain  and  effectual.  1625 
Meade  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  1.  315  III.  203  He  would  give  a 
speedy  and  effectual  answer.  1677  Marvell  Corr.  cccviii. 
Wks.  1872-5  II.  £52  There  will  be  no  mony  given  this  sitting, 
but  upon  very  visible  and  effectuall  termes. 

Effectuality.  [f.  prec.  4-  -ity.]  The  quality 
of  being  effectual. 

a  1641  Mountagu  Acts  /j-  Mon.  (1642)  132  The  nature,  con¬ 
dition,  force,  and  effectuality  of  grace.  1758  Herald  II.  46 
No.  18  The  simplicity,  facility,  and  effectuality  of  my  scheme 
is  undeniably  a  proof,  etc.  1865  Carlvle  Fredk.  Gt.  VI. 
xv.  ix.  52  Solidity,  brilliant  effectuality,  shining  through 
all  he  does. 

Effectually  (efe’ktiz/ali),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  4- 

-LY^.] 

1.  a.  So  as  adequately  to  answer  the  purpose. 

c  1375  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  385  Jif  a  man  schuld  do  effec- 
tualy  almes.  1466  Sir  J.  Felbrigge  in  Paston  Lett.  538 

II.  255  Yff  yt  please  your  gentylnesse  to  be  effectualy  my 
frend.  1576  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  Introd.  8,  I 
know  not  how  I  may  more  fitly  and  effectually  commend  it 
than  to  say,  etc.  1662  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  III.  119 
Doing  his  charity  effectually,  but  with  a  possible  privacy. 
1699  Bentley  Phal.  159,  I  have  already  effectually  con¬ 
futed  Pausanias’s  date  of  Anaxilas.  1711  Addison  Sped. 
No.  98  F  4  An  excessive  Head-dress  may  be  attacked  the 
most  effectually  when  the  Fashion  is  against  it.  1818 
Cruise  Digest  II.  359  Any  conveyance  by  the  covenantor.  * 
will  effectually  destroy  all  contingent  uses.  1880  HaughtoN 
Phys.  Geog.  v.  205  The  equatorial  meridian  chain  has  so 
effectually  robbed  the  eastern  Trade  Winds  of  their  vapour. 

b.  Theol.  See  Effectual  i  b. 

1634  Canne  Necess.  Separ.  (1849)  225  We  have  been  par¬ 
takers  of  the  true  word  and  sacraments,  and  many  of  us 
effectually  called  thereby. 

+  2.  Of  entreaties,  prayers,  etc.  (cf.  Affectually): 
Earnestly,  ardently.  Obs. 

C1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxxiii.  352  (Add.  MS.)  We  pray  the 
effectually  of  one  counsaile.  .and  help.  1478  C.  Reynforth 
in  Paston  Lett .  813  III.  221  Effectually  desyryng  to  here  of 
yowr  welfare.  1528  More  Heresyes  1.  Wks.  (1557)  167/2 
He  meruaylous  effectually  besecheth  christen  people  to 
agre.  1578  Chr.  Prayers  in  Priv.  Prayers  (1851)  457 
Grace  to  pray  effectually. 

+  3.  Pertinently,  to  the  purpose,  explicitly.  Obs. 

1583  T.  Watson  Poems  (Arb.)  78  Plainely  and  effectually 
set  downe,  albeit  in  fewe  wordes.  1633  T.  Stafford  Pac. 
Hib.  xiii.  146  Write  to  me  effectually  your  Lordships  mind. 
J*  4.  As  the  effect  of  a  cause.  Obs. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxvi.  921  Of  him  that 
is  one  god  in  substaunce  comyth  all  creatures  effectually. 
f5.  In  effect;  in  fact,  in  reality.  Obs. 

c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  cxiii,  Mine  eye  . .  Seemes  seeing,  but 
effectually  is  out.  1662  J.  Bargrave  Pope  Alex.  VII  (1867)  18 
There  arrived  . .  a  gentleman  traveller  . .  but  effectually  he 
was  the  Pope’s  nuntio.  1768  Sterne  Sent.  Joum.  (1778) 
I.  35  Something  darken’d  the  passage  ..  it  was  effectually 
Mons.  Dessein. 

Effectualness  (efe’ktizralnes).  Now  rare. 
[f.  as  prec.  4- -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  effec¬ 
tual  ;  the  power  of  producing  effects  ;  efficacy. 

1545  Pref.  Hen.  VI IPs  Primer  in  Wilkins  Concilia  III. 
873  The  pith  or  effectualnes  [Lat.  vim]  of  the  talke.  1587 
Golding  De  Momay  xxx.  (1617)  523  TTie  effectualnesse  of 
his  doctrine  in  the  curing  of  mens  soules.  1621  Ainsworth 
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An  not.  Pentat.  Ex.  iv.  7  A  thing  done  in  the  bosome  signi¬ 
fied  secresie  and  effectualnesse.  1696  Stillingfl.  Servt.  I. 
iv.  (R.)  From  the  effectualness  of  it  in  order  to  that  end,  it 
is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation.  1877  M.  Arnold  Last 
Ess.  Ch.  01  Has  the  advantage  of  a  far  greater  effectualness 
than  Butler's  way. 

f  Effectuate,  pple.  Obs.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *cf- 
fectudt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  *effectna-re ;  see  next  and 
-ate2.]  Used  as  pa.  pple.  of  next. 

1609  W.  Barlow  Answ.  Nameless  Cath.  291  A  mans  death 
may  bee  effectuate  by  two  meanes.  1646  Z.  Boyd  in  Zion's 
Flcnvers  (1855)  App.  31/1  That  he  see  the  premisses  well 
effectuate. 

Effectuate  (efe*kti«i^t),  v.  Also  6-7  effec- 
tuat.  [f.  (on  the  analogy  of  Actuate)  F.  effectu- 
er,  f.  L.  effecUi-s ;  see  Effect  sb.  and  -ate  3.] 
trans.  To  bring  to  pass  (an  event) ;  to  carry 
into  effect,  accomplish  (an  intention,  desire). 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  11.  127  He  found  him  a  most  fit  in¬ 
strument  to  effectuate  his  desire.  1587  Fleming  Contn. 
HolinshedWl.  1577/2  A  deed  of  great  honour,  .and  easie  to 
effectuat.  1588  D.  Rogers  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11.  233  III. 
146  Gentlemen,  against  whom  the  kinge  can  lyttle  effect¬ 
uate.  1638  Relat.  State  Kirk  Scotl.  5  To  the  end  they 
might  effectuat  this  point  the  more  easily.  1733  Cheyne 
Eng.  Malady  11.  iii.  §  1  (1734)  138  The  only  Means  that  can 
effectuate  a  Palliative  Cure.  1773  Johnson  in  Boswell  II. 
1 13,  I  should  probably  be  put  to  death  without  effectuating 
my  purpose.  1818  Cruise  Digest  vi.  167  Courts  of  justice 
have  been  always  anxious  to  effectuate  the  intentions  of 
testators.  1870  Bowen  Logic  viii.  229  If  the  Premises 
precede,  and,  as  it  were,  effectuate  the  conclusion. 

Effectuating  (efe-ktiW|fi'tii)),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ingL]  The  action  of  the  verb  Effectuate. 

1619  in  Eng.  Ger.  (1865)  47  For  the  disguising  and  effec¬ 
tuating  of  their  designes.  1630  Lord  Ba?iians  85  Tney 
make  as  few  instruments  serve  for  the  effectuating  of  divers 
workes  as  may  bee.  1685  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III-  65 
In  order  to  the  effectuating  this  his  Mediation.  1812 
Examiner  28  Sept.  619/2  The  effectuating  such  a  plan. 

Effectuating,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  effectuates  ;  efficient,  operative. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man.  87  The  effectuating  cause  of 
sensation.  1851  W.  Hanna  Mem.  Chalmers  (1854)  II.  158 
The  effectuating  influence. 

Effectuation  (efeiktiz/i^'Jhn).  [noun  of  action 
f.  Effectuate  :  see  -ation.]  A  carrying  out,  or 
carrying  into  effect ;  accomplishment,  fulfilment. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xx,  Charles  King  of  France 
. .  resolued  to  breake  thorow  all  respects, . .  rather  then 
to  fade  in  effectuation.  1818  Bentham  Ch.  E?ig.  135  In 
the  effectuation  of  which  . .  the  exclusionary  system  is  the 
main  instrument  employed.  1818  Dwight  Theol.  xiii. 
(1830)  I.  233  To  publish  laws  for . .  the  effectuation  of  the 
common  duties.  1865  W.  Palgrave  Arabia  I.  375  The 
effectuation  of  his  great  scheme. 

+  Eflfe  ctuous,  a.  Obs.  Also  4  effectuos,  5 
-wis,  -uis,  -eous,  6  -us.  [ad.  OF.  effectuetix,  ad. 
med.L.  effectuosns ,  f.  effectu-s :  see  Effect  sb.  and 
-ous.] 

1.  =  Effectual  a .  1. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  55  pe  word  of  dede  is  more  effectuos  in 
werkyng  fen  J?e  word  of  }?e  mouJ>.  1495  Act  2  Hen .  VI 1 , 
c.  61  §  7  The  same  graunt .  .[shall  be]  advaillable,  good  and 
effectuous.  1548  G.W  ishart  in  Misc.  IV odr.  Soc.  (1844)  12  This 
fayth  is  effectuous  through  charitie.  1562  Turner  Herbal  11. 
96  b,  The  lesse  kynde  [of  Poly]  is . .  more  effectuus  or  stronger 
in  workyng.  1563  Homilies  11.  Right  Use  Ch.  1.  (1859)  J54 
The  effectuous  presence  of  his  heavenly  Grace.  1567  Maplet 
Gr.  Forest  4b,  Ceraunium.  .is.  .effectuous  to  bring  a  man 
in  sweete  sleepe.  1610  Barrough  Meth.  Physick  in.  lx. 
(1639)  *9 7  You  must  come  to  more  effectuous  remedies. 

2.  Of  prayer,  etc. :  Urgent,  earnest ;  =  Effectual  4. 

1535  Goodly  Prbner  (1834)  226  An  effectuous  prayer,  very 
needful  in  these  last  . .  days.  1536  Bedyl  in  Strype  Eccl. 
Mem.  I.  1.  xxxv.  269  Two  brethren  . .  have  given  their  bills 
inclosed  to  me,  very  effectuous.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  ix. 
203  By  our  most  effectuous  and  earnest  Letter. 

+  Effe'ctuously,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  + -ly  2.] 

1.  Effectually,  with  powerful  effect. 

a  1400  Cov.  Myst.  (1841')  380  Whiche  in  this  cas  Thou  lykyst 
to  chesyn  effectuously  To  ocapye  the  lott  of  Judas  plas. 
c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vn.  xxxviii.  260  To  \>e  Pope  }>ai  wrat 
for-)?i  All  be  more  effectwysly.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (1531)  6r 
To  thynke  . .  not  superficially  . .  but  . .  effectuously.  1543 
Traheron  Vigo's  Chirurg.  iv.  154  Oyle  of  lyneseed  . . 
swageth  payne  effecteouslye.  a  1555  Ridley  JVks.  274 
Whosoever  receiveth  worthily  that  bread  and  wine,  re- 
ceiveth  effectuously  Christs  body  . .  he  is  made  effectually 
partaker  of  his  passion. 

2.  Urgently,  earnestly ;  cf.  Affectuously. 

1533  Bellenden  Livy  v.  (1822)  441  Thay . .  desirit  him  effec- 
tuislie  to  lede  thame  . .  to  the  tentis  of  inemyis.  1582-8 
Hist.  fas.  VI  (1804)  3  Praying  effectuouslie  to  graunt  hir 
constancie. 

t  Eflfe  ctuousness.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec. 
+-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  effectuous  ;  efficacy. 

1686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  1.  xii.  48  The  effectuousness  of 
the  Semisextile.  .must  be  referred.,  to  that  efficacy,  which 
.  .is  not  yet  extinct  in  the  Oblique  Line. 

t  Effee*ble,  v.  Obs .  [variant  of  Affeeble  or 
Enfeeble  ;  the  prefix  being  assimilated  to  Ef-.] 
trans.  To  enfeeble. 

1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  xlviii.  8  The  welfare  of  the 
Church,  .may.  .be  sore  shaken,  but  yit  not  so  effeebled  that 
it  shuld.  fal.  1581  Marbeck  Bk.  of  Notes  326  That  foule 
[Eagle]  is.  .not  effeebled  by  yeeres,  nor  subject  to  diseases. 

t  Effeeblish.,  v.  Obs.  [var.  of  Affeeblish  v.  ; 
see  prec.]  trans.  To  enfeeble.  Hence  Effee-- 
bUshing'  vbl.  sb,  Effee'hlisliment  sb.,  weakening. 


1570-80  T.  H  acket  A  madisof  Gattle  305  The  brave  Lyons 
. .  shall  be  brought  under,  and  the  strength  of  their  clawes 
effeeblished.  1540  Raynald  Byrth  Man.  (1634)  123  To  the 
great  effeeblishing  of  the  woman.  Ibid.  (1634)  49  For  in 
some  they  linger  upon  five,  sixe,  seven,  yea  eight  dayes  at 
each  Terme,  to  their  great  effeeblishment. 

+  Effeir,  sb.  Obs.  or  arch.  Also  4-5  effer(e, 
6  effeer,  -air.  [Sc.  var.  of  Affair,  q.  v.] 

1.  =  Affair  i  ;  a  4  cause  \ 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  x.  305  He  sped  him  to  the  were,  Till 
help  his  Eym  and  his  effere.  1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  1. 
lxviii,  For  greit  effeir  me  thocht  na  pane  to  die.  a  1605 
Montgomerie  Oppos.  Court  to  Consc.  22  No  furtherer  of 
thair  effairs. 

2.  =  Affair  6 ;  appearance,  bearing ;  show, 
*  pomp  and  circumstance 1 ;  ceremony. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  v.  608  The  king  persauit  he  thair 
effeir,  That  all  wes  suth  men  till  hym  tald.  Ibid.  vn.  30 
Iohn  of  lorn,  with  gret  effere.  Ibid.  126  Thai  persauit  be 
his  spekyng,  And  his  effer,  he  wes  the  kyng.  c  1425  Wyn¬ 
toun  Cron.  ix.  xxii.  69  Dame  Anabil  Qwene  of  Scotland.. 
Cunnand,  curtas  in  her  efferis.  c  1500  Lancelot  2357  Sche 
gart  bryng  . .  With  grete  effere  this  knycht  to  hir  presens. 

1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  299  Thair  forwardnes 
and  eik  thair  fresche  effeir.  1818  Scott  Hrt .  Midi,  xii. 
This  rising  in  effeir  of  war. 

b.  pi.  Phenomena",  properties. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Thistle  fy  Rose  128  Discirnyng  all  thair 
[flouris]  fassionis  and  effeiris. 

Effeir,  effere  (in  Sc.  efrr),  v.1  north,  dial. 
Also  7  effeer.  [Usual  spelling  of  Affeir,  Affere.] 

1.  impe7'S.  intr.  To  fall  by  right,  appertain,  be¬ 
come,  be  proper  or  meet.  Obs.  exc.  in  Sc.  law 
phrase  4  as  effeirs 

c  1375  Barbour  Troy-bk.  11.  3020  And  J?ai  In  Achaia  hime 
erde  With  kyngis  honour,  as  efferde.  C1375?  Barbour  St. 
Philippas  90,  &  al  be  remaynyne  to  do  pat  efferyte  )?are 
ordyr  to.  £1430  Henryson  Mor.  Fab .,  Tale  of  Dog  23 
The  Ravin,  as  to  his  office  weill  effeird,  Indorsat  hes  the 
write.  Ibid.  (1832)  25,  I  drewe  a  little  by,  For  it  effeirs 
nether  to  heare  nor  spye.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  III. 
326  Or  to  his  stait  efferit  for  to  haif.  1657  Colvil  Whigs 
Supplic.  (1751)  95  It  effeers  That  I  be  judged  by  my  Peers. 
1833  Act  3  $  4  Will.  IV,  c.  46  §  128  All  competent  diligence 
may  pass  and  be  directed  hereon  in  form  as  effeirs. 

t  2.  As  personal  vb.  To  be  becoming,  pertain 
properly.  Const,  to  or  dat. 

a  1550  Christis  Kirke  Gr.  viii,  He  cheist  a  Flane  as  did 
affeir  him.  a  1600  Maitland  Poems  328  (Jam.)  Honest 
weidis,  To  thair  estait  doand  effeir  [  =  effeirand].  a  1605 
Montgomerie  Flyting  573  All  his  fousome  forme  thereto 
effeirs.  1820  Scott  Monast.  xxxiii,  In  all  that  effeirs  to  war. 

+  Effei  r,  v .2  Sc.  Obs.  rare .  [var.  Afear,  q.  v.] 

1.  trans .  To  frighten. 

1513  Douglas  VEneis  xi.  xii.  102  Na  wound  nor  wapyn 
mycht  hym  anis  effeir.  1553  (ed.  1)  Ibid.  viii.  iv.  88  The 
first  time  that  ony.  .persauit  Cacus  efferde  [v.r.  afferd]. 

2.  Hans.  To  fear,  be  afraid  of. 

1552  Lyndesay  Motiarche  2576  Effeir  ge  nocht  Diuine 
punytione  ? 

t  Efferring,  ppL  a.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  efferand. 
See  also  Affeiring.  [pr.  pple.  of  Effeir  v.1] 
Properly  appertaining,  suitable,  proportionate. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  (1872)  56  God  almychty.  .mittigatis 
..baytht  the  gude..and  euil  operations  of  the  planetis, 
efferand  for  the  vertu  and  vice  that  ringis  amang  the  pepil. 

1536  Bellenden  Cron  Scot.  I.  (1821)  Introd.  34  Litill  Johne 
. .  hes  bene  fourtene  feet  of  hicht,  with  square  membris 
effering  thairto.  1816  Scott  Antiq.  xii,  With  annual  rent 
and  expenses  effeiring. 

Hence  Efferrandly  adv.,  suitably. 

1551  Sc.  Acts  Mary  (1814)  485  (Jam.)  Efter  thair  qualite 
foirsaid  to  be  punischit  effeirandlie. 

Effeminacy  (efeminasi).  Also  6  effeminaty. 
[f.  Effeminate  a. :  see  -acy.] 

1.  Effeminate  quality ;  Unmanly  weakness,  soft¬ 
ness,  or  delicacy. 

1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  Epit.  (1612)  36Q  Finding.. the 
Britons  alienated  from  themselues  through  ease  and  effem- 
inacie.  1626  T.  H.  Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  13  A  spirit  soothed 
with  its  owne  Effeminaty.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  104  ip  2 
His  Features,  Complexion,  and  Habit  had  a  remarkable  Ef¬ 
feminacy.  1763  J.  Brown  Poetry  4  Mus.  §  7. 153  Their  coarse 
manners  melted  gradually  into  false  Politeness  and  Effem¬ 
inacy.  *1:1876  J.  H.  Newman  Hist.  Sk.  I.  1.  iv.  172  A 
barbarous  people,  possessed  of  a  beautiful  country,  may  be 
relaxed  in  luxury  and  effeminacy. 

+  2.  (Cf.  Effeminate  a.  3.)  Obs. 

1642  Chas.  I.  Declar.  Soldieis  at  Southamp.  21  Oct.  6 
Avoid  . .  excessive  drinking  and  effeminacy  (by  some  es¬ 
teemed  the  property  of  a  souldier).  1671  Milton  Samson 
410  But  foul  effeminacy  held  me  yok’t  Her  Bond-Slave. 

Effeminate  (efe-min/t),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
effemindt-us,  f.  effemina-re,  f.  ex  out  +  Jemina 
woman.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  persons  :  That  has  become  like  a  woman  : 
a.  Womanish,  unmanly,  enervated,  feeble ;  self- 
indulgent,  voluptuous  ;  unbecomingly  delicate  or 
over-refined.  -f  b.  (Cf.  quot.  1609  in  B.) 

(The  two  first  quots.  may  possibly  belong  to  3). 

c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  in.  v.  (1554)  77  a,  It  is.  .the  most  peril¬ 
ous  thyng  A  prince  to  been  of  his  condicion  Effeminate.  1534 
Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  E  viij,  An  effemi¬ 
nate  persone  neuer  hathe  spirite  to  any  hie  or  noble  dedes. 
1549  Compl.  Scot.  xi.  (1873)  25  Effemenet  men  sal  be  ther 
dominatours.  1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Ind.  (Arb.)  50  The 
sclendernesse  of  theyr  capacitie  and  effeminate  hartes.  1625 
K.  Long  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  iv.  xxii.  319  But  a  Souldier’s 
death  shall  make  amends  for  thy  effeminate  life.  1748 
Anson  Voy.  11.  xiv.  (ed.  4)  386  A  Luxurious  and  effeminate 
race.  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  <$•  It.  I  si.  I.  107  This  step 


. .  enabled  the  Germanic  soldiers  to  compare  themselves 
with  the  effeminate  troops  of  the  south. 

absol.  quasi-J^.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  Prov.  xviii.  8  The 
soules  of  the  effeminate  shal  be  hungrie.  1692  Dryden 
tr.  St.  Evremont' s  Ess.  162  A  softness,  wherein  for  the  most 
part  languish  the  Effeminate. 

b.  Of  things :  Characterized  by,  or  proceeding 
from,  unmanly  weakness,  softness,  or  delicacy. 

1579  Gosson  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  32  Effeminate  gesture  to 
rauish  the  sence.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  v.  iv.  107  Shall 
we  at  last  conclude  effeminate  peace?  1685  Crowne  Sir 
C.  Nice  v.  49,  I  scorn  those  effeminate  revenges.  If  I 
hurt  any  man  it  shall  be  with  my  sword.  1776  Gibbon  Decl. 
4  Fall  I.  148  Rome  was.  .humbled  beneath  the  effeminate 
luxury  of  Oriental  despotism.  1839  H.  Rogers  Ess.  (1874) 
II.  iii.  149  They  would  sooner  employ,  .the  most  effeminate 
circumlocution  than  resort  to  a.  .homely  term  or  phrase. 

+  c.  Without  implying  reproach:  Gentle,  ten¬ 
der,  compassionate.  Obs. 

1594  Nashe  Unfort.  Trav.  26  Their  handes  had  no  leasure 
to  aske  counsell  of  their  effeminate  eyes.  1594  Shaks. 
Rich.  Ill,  iii.  vii.  21 1  We  know  your  tenderness  of  heart, 
And  gentle  kinde  effeminate  remorse. 

+  d.  Of  music,  odours,  etc  :  Soft,  voluptuous.  Obs. 

1674  Playford  Skill  Mus.  1.  61  The  Ionick  Mood  was 
more  light  and  effeminate  Musick.  1692  O.  Walker  Hist. 
Illustrated  77  The  Myrtle  . .  because  of  its  Effeminate 
smell,  etc. 

H  Used  for:  Feminine,  characteristic  of  women. 

i5490lde.£V*w;/a  Par.  1  Timothy  ii.  9  Nowe  let  the  women 
also  praye  after  thexample  of  the  men.  Yf  there  be  any 
effemynate  affection  [Lat.  ‘  Si  quid  est  in  animo  mulie - 
brium  affeduitm  ’]  in  their  stomakes,  let  them  caste  it  out. 

f  2.  Physically  weak,  4  delicate  \  Obs, 

1652  French  Yorksh.  Spa  x.  91,  I .  .advise  those  that  have 
effeminate  stomachs  to  take  off  the  cold  from  the  water 
before  they  drink  it. 

+  3.  The  notion  ‘self-indulgent,  voluptuous’ 
(see  1)  seems  sometimes  to  have  received  a  special 
colouring  from  a  pseudo-etymological  rendering 
of  the  word  as  ‘  devoted  to  women  Unequi¬ 
vocal  instances  are  rare;  cf.  quot.  1430  in  1  ;  also 
Effeminacy  2  ;  Effeminateness  2.  Obs. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xvi.  55  Man  effemynate  [Virgil 
uxorius ]  wythout  honour  rauysshed  in  to  dileectation  femy- 
nyne.  1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  11.  (Arb.)  146  The  king 
was  supposed  to  be.  .very  amorous  and  effeminate. 

1 4.  Used  as  pa.  pple.  of  Effeminate,  v.  Sc.  Obs. 

1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.,  How  strang. . pepill  grew  in 
our  regioun  afore  they  were  effeminat  with  lust,  a  1560  Rol- 
land  Crt.  Venus  iii.  619  How  mony  men  hes  it  effeminate. 

B.  sb.  An  effeminate  person,  b.  spec,  (see 
quot.  1609). 

1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  I.  70  This  wanton  young  effemi¬ 
nate  [Richard  II].  1609  Bible  (Douay)  1  Kings  xjv.  24 
Effeminates  [Vulg.  effeminati,  1611  Sodomites]  were  in  the 
land.  1784  Cowper  Task  11.  223  With  a  just  disdain  Frown 
at  effeminates,  i860  W.  Webb  in  Medical  Times  15  Sept. 
266/2  Soft-handed  effeminates. 

Effeminate  (efe*min^t),  v.  [ad.  L.  effemin- 
dtus,  pa.  pple.  of  effemindre  (see  Effeminate  a.) 
Cf.  F.  efferniiur .] 

1 1.  trans.  To  make  into  a  woman ;  to  represent 
as  a  woman.  Obs.  rare. 

1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  493  They  effeminated  the 
Air  and  attributed  it  to  Juno.  1739  Cibber  Apol.  (1756)  I. 
90  Till  the  male  Queen  cou'd  be  effeminated  [i.e.  till  the 
actor  playing  that  part  could  be  shaved]. 

2.  To  make  womanish  or  unmanly  ;  to  enervate. 

1551-6  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utop.  (Arb.)  40  It  is  not  to  be 

feared  lest  they  shoulde  be  effeminated,  if  thei  were  brought 
vp  in  good  craftes.  1577  Hanmer  Anc.  Eccl  Hist.  (1585) 
155  He  effeminated  his  souldiers  with  all  kind  of  delicacy 
and  lasciuiousnesse.  1579  Gosson  Sch.  A  ^*^(1841)  19  Bring¬ 
ing  sweet  comfortes  into  Theaters  which  rather  effeminate 
the  minde.  1676  Shadwell  Libertine  iv.  ii,  Luxurious 
living  . .  Effeminates  fools  in  body.  1699  T.  C[oci<man] 
Tully’s  Offices  (1706)  61  note,  A  Stream  which  was  said  to. . 
effeminate  those  that  washed  in  it.  1758  Herald  II.  252  If 
the  too  free  admission  of  wealth  . .  could  . .  effeminate  their 
manners.  1829  Southey  Sir  T.  More  II.  236  Luxury  has 
not  effeminated  them. 

3.  intr.  To  become  womanish ;  to  grow  weak, 
languish. 

1393  Gower  Conf  III.  236  To  seen  a  man  from  his  estate 
Through  his  soty  effeminate  And  leve  that  a  man  shall  do. 
1612  Bacon  Greatness  Kingd.,  Ess  239  In  a  slothfull  peace 
both  courages  will  effeminate,  and  manners  corrupt. 

Effeminated  (efe-min£Ued),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ed.]  a.  Rendered  womanish  or  unmanly,  b. 
Reduced  to  the  employments  of  a  woman,  f  c. 
?  Degraded  by  subjection  to  a  woman. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.Brit.  ix.  iii.  §  38  His  chiefest  Consorts 
were  Effeminated  persons,  Ruffians  and  the  like.  1619  H. 
Hutton  Follie's  Anat.  24  See  Omphale,  her  effeminated 
king  Basely  captive,  make  him  doe  any  thing.  1726  Df. 
Foe  Hist.  Devil  1.  iv,  The  effeminated  Male  Apple  eater 
[Adam]. 

Effeminately  (efemiin^tli),  adv.  [f.  Effem¬ 
inate  a.  +  -ly2.] 

1.  In  an  effeminate  or  unmanly  manner  or  style. 

1528  Tindale  Obed.  Chr.  Man.  in  Wks.  (1573)  143  That 
white  rocherte  that  the  Byshops  . .  weare  so  like  a  Nunne, 
and  so  effeminatly.  1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Ind.  iii.  1.  (Arb.) 
138  Effeminately  decked.  1611  Cotgr.,  Laschemctit .  .coldly, 
faintly,  effeminately.  1638  Brathwait  Hist.  Surv.  (1651) 

♦  306  A  youth  too  curiously  and  effeminately  drest.  1697 
Potter  Antiq.  Greece  (1715)  I.  1.  xxvi.  172  If  any  one  .. 
take  hire  for  him  [a  Boy]  to  be  effeminately  embraced. 
1701  W.  Wotton  Hist.  Rome  359  The  Roman  Soldiers  had 
lived  too  effeminately  to  fight  well.  1836  Marryat  Otla 


EFFEMINATENESS. 

Podr.  xxv,  They  .  .are  . .  a  . .  very  effeminately  built  race. 
1881  J.  Hawthorne  Fort .  Fool  i.  xix,  He’s  not  effeminately 
lovely. 

+  2.  ?  Through  degrading  passion  for  a  woman. 

1671  Milton  Samson  562  To  let  in  the  foe,  Effeminately 
vanquished. 

Effeminateness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  effeminate 
or  womanish  ;  unmanly  softness  or  weakness. 

1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  59  An  Art ..  not  of 
effeminatenes,  but  of.  .stirring  of  courage.  1639  Fuller 
Holy  War  11.  xxvii.  (1840)  84  They  sent  a  distaff  and  a 
spindle,  .as  upbraiding  their  effeminateness.  1670  Lassels 
Voy.  Italy  (1698)  Pref.  ip  My  young  traveller  should  leave 
behind  him  . .  all  effennnateness.  1812  H.  C.  Robinson 
Diary  17  June  in  Earle  Philol.  Eng.  Tong.  §  322  His  sensi¬ 
bility.  .is  in  danger  of  being  mistaken  for  effeminateness. 

+  2 .  (Cf.  Effeminated.  3.)  Obs. 

1648  Hexham  Dutch  Diet.  (1660)  Vcrwijvinge ,  effeminate- 
nesse,  or  given  to  women. 

Effe  minating,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Effeminate  v. 

+  -ING1.]  The  action  or  process  of  rendering 
effeminate  ;  unmanly  softening  or  weakening. 

1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Ind.  (Arb.)  190  They  make  rather 
to  theffeminatynge  of  the  myndes  of  men.  1710  Lady  M. 
W.  Montague  Lett,  lxvii.  II.  no  We  are  permitted  no  books 
but  such  as  tend  to  the.  .effeminating  of  the  mind. 

Effe’minating, ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing-.] 
Making  effeminate  or  unmanly ;  enervating. 

1676  Wycherley  PI.  Dealer  hi.  i,  Thou  art  as  hard  to 
shake  off  as  that . .  effeminating  mischief,  love.  1757  Herald 
(1758)  1. 91  Effeminating  luxury,  i860  Emerson  Cond.  Life 
(1861)  121,  I .  .find  the  religions  of  men.  .unmanly  and  effe¬ 
minating. 

Effeminatioil  (efeminfi-Jon).  [ad.  L.  effemin- 
atidn-em,  f.  effemindre  to  Effeminate.]  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  rendering  or  of  becoming  effeminate. 

1650  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  (ed.  2)  120  [The  hare] 
figured ..  degenerous  effemination.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc. 
Compit.  1.  36,  I  know  a  place  in  the  Belly,  .which,  if  burnt 
[with  moxa],  a  certain  Effemination  follows,  without  hope  of 
recovering  a  man’s  Virility. 

t  Effe'minator.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-or.]  He  who,  or  that  which,  renders  effeminate. 

1630  B  rath  wait  Eng.  Gentlew.  (1641)  279  That  Effemina- 
tour  both  of  youth  and  age,  Delicacy  of  apparell. 

Effeminize  (efe-minaiz),  v.  Now  rare.  [f. 
Effemin-ate  a.  +  -ize.]  trans.  To  render  effemin¬ 
ate  or  womanish  in  character  or  appearance. 
t'1612  Sylvester  Du  Bartas (1621)  1083  His  brau^  Knights 
effeminiz’d  by  Sloath.  1616  R.  C.  Timed  Whis.  lii.  970  A 
lovelocke  . .  Doth  the  lewd  wearer  quite  effeminize.  1836 
Donaldson  Theat .  Greeks  (ed.  4)  376  The  tragic  poets.  , 
effeminized  them.  1863  Black w.  Mag.  Sept.  269  [Pope]  is 
considered  . .  to  have,  .effeminised  Dryden’s  style. 

Hence  Effeniinized ppl.a .,  EfFe  minizing ppl.a. 
1824  Black iv,  Mag.  XVI.  162  Enthusiasm,  .inspired,  .by 
the  effeminizing  sensuality  of  Moore.  1881  Ld.  Lytton  in 
19 th  C.  Nov.  769  Our  present  somewhat  effeminised  civil¬ 
isation.  Ibid .  774  It  tends  to  encourage,  .an  effe minising 
influence  in  English  poetry. 

||  Effendi  (efe'ndi).  Also  7  aphendis,  9  efen- 
dee.  [Turkish  (_£  AJ.il  efendi,  a  corruption  of  Gr. 
avOtvTT] s  (pronounced  afje'ndfs)  lord,  master.]  A 
Turkish  title  of  respect,  chiefly  applied  to  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  to  members  of  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions. 

1614  Selden  Titles  Hon.  381  Their  aphendis  written  also 
by  the  later  Greeks  is  corrupted  from  AufJepTiit,  i. 

Lord.  1688  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2313/2  Nachis  Effendi  (who  is 
the  chief  of  those  that  wear  a  Green  Turbant,  as  being  de¬ 
scended  from  Mahomet).  1716  Lady  M.  W.  Montague 
Lett.  (1825)  207  He  assembled  the  chief  effendis  or  heads 
of  the  law.  1732  Eames  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVII.  340 
It  has  the  Imprimatur  . .  of  a  Turkish  Divine,  and  three 
Effendies.  1814  W.  Brown  Hist.  Profag.  Chr.  II.  535  The 
Effendis  or  doctors  frankly  confessed  that  they  were  unable 
to  answer  the  arguments  of  the  missionaries. 

+  Effe-r,  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  Efferre.  [ad. 
L.  effer-re,  f.  ex  out  +  ftrre  to  bear.]  trans.  To 
bring  forth  ;  to  give  off. 

1606  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  Ixxxv.  352  But  Insolencie  hath  a 
time  as  well  to  fall  as  erre.  .To  which  no  Opportunities  but 
doe  Effects  efferre.  1637  Tomlinson  Tenon's  Disf.  526 
Honey  must  be  cocted  till  it  effer  no  more  spume. 

t  Efferate,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  efferat -  . 
us ;  see  next.]  Fierce,  harsh,  morose. 

1684  H.  More  Answ.  112 Either  heedlesness  or  an  efferate 
religious  Melancholy. 

j:  E  fferate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  efferat-  ppl.  stem  of 
effer  are,  f.  effer -us  Effere  a .]  trans.  To  render 
fierce,  exasperate. 

1658  Ussher  Amt.  vi.  243  The  feedity  of  such  an  act 
might,  .efferate  their  minds  more.  1653  Manton  Exf. 
James  ii.  6  Riches  exalt  the  mind  and  efferate  it. 

Hence  d  Effera'tion.  Obs.  rare.  Irritating  action. 
1684  tr.  Bonet’s  Merc.  Comfit,  vm.  293  Spirits  . .  by  their 
efferation  often  hurt  the  Bowels. 

+  Effe  •re,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  effer-us,  f.  ex 
out  +  ferus  fierce.]  Excessively  wild  or  fierce. 

1386  J.  Hooker  Girald. Hist.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  144/1 
Let  us  returne  to  the  historic  of  this  effere.  .nation. 

d  Effe  re,  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  Also  afeir,  affeir. 
[Used  inetr.  gr.  for  Fear  sb. ;  the  prefix  vaguely 
after  Afear  v.,  Effbay  :  see  Effeir  v.2]  Pear. 

1553  Douglas  /Ends  11.  v.  [iv.]  21.  (ed.  1)  34  a,  We  fled 
away  al  bludles  for  effere  [v.  r.  afeir].  Ibid.  in.  i.  57  And 
for  effere  [ed.  1874  affeir]  my  blude  togiddir  fresit. 
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Effere,  var.  of  Effeir,  v.  Sc.,  to  suit. 

Efferent  (efferent),  a.  and  sb.  Phys.  [ad.  L. 
efferent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  efferre :  see  Effer.] 

A.  adj.  Conveying  outwards,  discharging. 

1856  Todd  &  Bowman  Phys.  Auat.  II.  487  A  minute 
venous  radicle,  efferent  vessel  [may  be  seen]  to  emerge  . .  in 
close  proximity  to  the  artery.  1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life 
Introd.  34  The  efferent  arteries  are.  .connected  with  afferent 
veins.  1879  H.  Spencer  Data  of  Ethics  vii.  108  An  impres¬ 
sion  made  on  an  afferent  nerve  causes  by  discharge  through 
an  afferent  nerve  a  contraction. 

B.  sb.  That  which  carries  outwards. 

1876  Contemf.  Rev.  XXVII.  541  Look  upon,  .the  ethereal 
waves  as  the  afferents  and  efferents  of  Omniscient  Thought. 
Hence  Efferential. 

18369  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  II. 992/2  In  Athalia.  .the  efferen- 
tial  vessel  is  entirely  absent. 

d  E'fferous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  effer-us  (see 
Effere  a.  +  -ous.]  Fierce,  violent. 

1614  Bp.  J.  King  Vine  Palat.  34  From  the  teeth  of  that 
efferous  beaste .  .preserueourroote.  1657  Tomlinson  Renous 
Disf.  167*  To  correct  the  efferous  nature  of  the  purgatives. 

d  Effervency.  Obs.  [f.  L.  effervent-em,  pr. 
pple.  of  effervere  to  boil  up  or  over  :  see  -ency.] 
The  condition  of  being  overheated,  of  issuing  forth 
in  a  heated  state. 

1670  E.  R.  Nc  Plus  Ultra  103  Effervency  of  that  [blood] 
in  the  heart.  1670  J.  Claridge  Shefit.  Banbury's  Rules 
(1744)  33  When  they  [fulminating  matters]  are  burst  forth 
and  floating  in  the  air,  they  [cold  winds]  hinder  their  effer¬ 
vency  [in  thunderstorms].  1681  [see  Effervescency]. 

Effervesce  (efaive's),  v.  [ad.  L.  effervesc-ere, 
f.  ex  out  +  fcrvesc-ere  to  begin  to  boil,  inceptive 
vb.  i.fervere  to  be  hot.] 

d  1.  intr.  ‘  To  generate  heat  by  intestine  motion  ’ 
(J.) ;  to  break  into  violent  chemical  action. 

1702  Mead  Mech.  Ace.  Poisons  (J.),  The  compound  spirit 
of  nitre,  put  to  oil  of  cloves  will  effervesce  even  to  a  flame. 
1748  Hartley  Obscrv.  Man  1.  iii.  §  2.  364  If  these  Corpuscles 
effervesce  together. .  repulsive  Powers  may  arise. 

2.  To  give  off  bubbles  of  gas,  esp.  as  the  result 
of  chemical  action  ;  to  bubble. 

1784  Kirwan  Mitt.  43  [Calcareous  Grit]  effervesces  with 
acids.  1792  A.  Young  Trav.  France  94  A  vein  of  earth., 
which,  .did  not  effervesce  with  acids.  1803  W.  Saunders 
Min.  Wat.  166  Which,  when  mixed  up  with  soda  . .  effer¬ 
vesced  and  fused  into  a  perfect  glass.  1816  Accum  Chem. 
Tests  (1818)  281  The  residue  will ..  effervesce  with  dilute 
acids.  1846  G.  Day  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Chem.  II.  28  Human 
gastric  juice,  .effervesces  on  the  addition  of  alkalies. 

b.  Of  the  gas  itself :  To  issue  forth  in  bubbles. 
1830  M.  Donovan  Dom.  Econ.  I.  173  As  the  carbonic  acid 
effervesces  away,  the  particles  of  yest.  .begin  to  sink.  1874 
Lyell  Elem.  Geol.  ii.  13  The  carbonic  acid  . .  froths  up  or 
‘  effervesces’. .  in  small  bubbles  through  the  drop  of  liquid. 

3.  fig. 

1850  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tonis  C.  ix.  65  A  number  of . . 
juveniles,  .were  effervescing  in  all  those  modes  of.  .gambol 
and  mischief.  1871  R.  H.  Hutton  Ess.  II.  337  No  period 
could  be  found  when  mingling  faith  and  culture  effervesced 
with  more  curious  results. 

4.  brans,  rare.  To  stir  up,  excite,  exhilarate. 

1866  Harvard  Mein.  Biog G.  W.  Batchelder  II.  6  The 

steady,  regular  tramp  of  the  marching  thousands  effer¬ 
vesced  our  spirits. 

Effervescence  (efarve-sens).  [f.  L.  effer- 
vescenl-em,  pr.  pple.  of  effervesccre ;  see  prec.  and 
-ence.  Cf.  F.  Effervescence.'] 

1 1.  The  action  of  boiling  up  ;  heated  agitation 
of  the  particles  of  a  fluid.  Obs. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  164  Black  blood  . .  or  lurid,  green, 
&c.  do  not  signifie  the  corruption  of  it,  but  are  symboliza¬ 
tions  of  only.. its  effervescence,  or  fermentall  turbulency. 
1676  Grew  Led.  Ludation  i.  §4  Effervescence;  then  and 
only  properly  so  called,  when  they  [the  bodies  mixed] 
produce  some  degree  of  heat.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit . 
vi.  360  The  effervescence  of  the  Fever  must  be  permitted. 
1710  T.  Fuller  Pharm.  Extemp.  44  By  proper  Internals. . 
allay  the  Effervescence  of  the  Blood. 

2.  (Without  necessarily  implying  heat.)  The 
action  of  bubbling  up  as  if  boiling  ;  the  tumultuous 
rise  of  bubbles  of  gas  from  a  fluid ;  esp.  as  the 
result  of  chemical  action. 

1684-3  Boyle  Min.  Waters  87  An  effervescence  . .  with 
some  potent  Acid.  1695  New  Light  Chirurg.  put  out  63 
’Tis  an  Acid,  because  of  its  Effervescence  with  Volatile 
Salts.  1744  Berkeley  Siris  §  132  That  effervescence  ob¬ 
served  in  the  mixture  of  acids  and  alkalies.  1834  Mrs. 
Somerville  Connex.  Phys.  Sc.  xvi.  (1849)  I51  A.  tall  glass 
half  full  of  champagne  cannot  be  made  to  ring  as  long  as 
the  effervescence  lasts.  1844-57  G.  Bird  Ur  in.  Deposits 
22  If  brisk  effervescence  follows  . .  the  urea  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

3  .fig. 

1748  Johnson  L.  P.  Wks.  1816  X.  310  The  effervescence 
of  invention  had  subsided.  1791  Heroic  Ep.  to  J.  Priestley 
in  Poet.  Regist.  (1808)  397  The  weekly  burthen  of  their 
drowsy  din  Is.  .Mere  effervescence  of  an  acid  soul,  c  1800 
K.  White  Rem.  (1837)  400  An  effervescence  of  the  sublimer 
affections.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  167  The  first  effer¬ 
vescence  of  boyish  passions.  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  IV. 
lii.  55  A  fellow  . .  who  was  in  an  effervescence  of  surprise. 

Effervescency  (efoive-sensi).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ency.]  Effervescent  state  or  condition ;  also 
loosely  =  prec. 

1681  tr.  Willis's  Rem.  Med.  Wks.  Voc.,  Effervency,  effer¬ 
vescency,  a  being  very  hot  or  inflamed.  1686  W.  Harris  tr. 
Letnery's  Course  Chym.  (ed.  3)  Introd.  49  Effervescency  is 
the  Ebullition  of  a  liquid  without  the  separation  of  its  parts. 
1767  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  IX.  i.  5  Nor  did  she  superinduce 
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the  least  heat . .  from  the  manual  effervescencies  of  devotional 
tracts. 

Effervescent  (efarve’sent),  a.  [ad.  L.  effer- 
vescent-em,  f.  effervesccre  to  Effervesce.] 

1 1-  That  is  in  a  state  of  bubbling  heat.  Obs. 

1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  vi.  180  While  the  bloud  is 
too  effervescent,  evacuation  is  not  very  proper. 

2.  That  has  the  property  of  rising  in  bubbles. 

1875  tr.  Ziemssens  Cycl.  Med.  I.  459  Administer  effer¬ 
vescent  powders.  Mod.  The  mixture  is  slightly  effervescent. 
The  abuse  of  effervescent  beverages. 

3-  fig. 

*833  Macaulay  Walpole's  Lett.  H.  Mann ,  Essays  (1851) 
I.  285  It  was  nonsense  effervescent  with  animal  spirits  and 
impertinence.  1837  Carlyle  Er.  Rev .  11.  in.  ii,  The  old 
Gaulish  and  Gaelic  Celthood,  with  its.  .effervescent  promp¬ 
titude.  1867  Howells  Ital.  Joum.  67  He  had  been  in  that 
State  during  its  effervescent  days. 

Effervescible  (efaive-sib’l),  a.  [f.  as  next  + 
-ible.]  a.  Capable  of  producing  effervescence, 
b.  Jig.  Ready  to  effervesce  ;  heated,  excited. 

a  1812  Kirwan  (W.)  A  small  quantity  of  effervescible 
matter.  1866  Morning  Star  16  Mar.  5/4  The  effervescible 
imagination  of  the  extravagant  fair. 

Effervescing  (efeive'siq),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Effer¬ 
vesce -j- -ing2.]  That  effervesces  ;  lit.  and  Jig. 

1793  T.  Beddoes  Consumpt.  128  Effervescing  mixture  of 
chalk  and  vinegar.  1837  Carlyle Fr.  R ev.  in.  i.  vi,  He  .  . 
was.  .conducted  along  the  streets,  amid  effervescing  multi¬ 
tudes.  1858  Holland  Titcomb's  Lett.  vi.  222  Life’s  first 
effervescing  hopes. 

Effervescive  (ef9ive*siv),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ive.]  Tending  to  or  characterized  by  effervescence. 
1854  Hickok  Mental  Philos.  77  An  effervescive  force. 

Effet,  obs.  form  of  Eft  sb. 

Effete  (efrt),  a.  Also  7  effoete.  fad.  L.  ejfet-us 
that  has  brought  forth  young,  hence  worn  out  by 
bearing,  exhausted,  f.  ex  out  +  fetus  breeding.] 

+  1.  Of  animals  :  That  has  ceased  to  bring  forth 
offspring.  Obs. 

1660  H.  More  Myst.  Godl.  11.  vi.  39  The  Earth  . .  grown 
effete  and  old  Hardly  bears  small  ones  [/.  e.  men]  now. 
1691  Ray  Creation  1.  (1704)  134  The  Animal  becomes  barren 
and  effete.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  165  Hens 
.  .after  three  years  become  effete  and  barren. 
fig.  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  11.  iv.  1.  §  5  (1651)  374  Nature 
is  not  effoete  . .  to  bestow  all  her  gifts  upon  an  age.  1796 
Burke  Regie. Peace  Wks.  1842  II.  289  Even  she  [France],  the 
mother  of  monsters,  .shews  symptoms  of  being  almost  effete. 
1830  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVII.  410  Wonder-producers  in 
outh  generally  become  in  manhood  effete  even  of  common 
irths.  1840  Carlyle  Heroes  (1858)  337  Nature,  .was  as  if 
effete  now ;  could  not  any  longer  produce  Great  Men. 

2.  transf.  Of  material  substances :  That  has  lost 
its  special  quality  or  virtue  ;  exhausted,  worn  out. 

1662  H.  Stubbe  Ind.  Nectar  v.  100  The  [Chocolata] 
Paste  alone  grows  effeete,  and  insipid.  1664  Evelyn  Kal. 
Hort.  (1729)  228  That  imprison'd  and  Effoete  Air,  within  the 
Green-house.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  II.  106  It.  .grows 
more  effete  or  less  smart  to  taste.  1828  Steuart  Planter's 
G.  187  The  Lime  is  rendered  nearly  effete  and  powerless. 
1845  Todd  &  Bowman  Phys.  Anat.  I.  12  Animals  and  plants 
are  ever  throwing  off  effete  particles  from  their  organisms. 

U  Of  strength,  vital  power  ;  Spent,  worn  out. 

1765  Warburton  Lett,  late  Prelate  (1809)  359  Till  all  the 
vigour  . .  of  that  monarch  of  the  grove  [the  oak]  be  effete 
and  near  exhausted. 

3.  Jig.  Of  men  in  an  intellectual  sense,  of  systems, 
etc. ;  That  has  exhausted  its  vigour  and  energy ; 
incapable  of  efficient  action. 

1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  228  They  find  the  old  governments 
effete,  worn  out.  1844  Emerson  Led.  Yng.  Amer.  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  295  It  [gardening]  is  the  fine  art  which  is  left  for 
us,  now  that  sculpture,  painting,  .have  become  effete.  1857 
Kingsley  Two  Y.  Ago  I.  226  Pray  accept  your  effete  Eng¬ 
lish  aristocrat.  1869  Goulbur«*  Purs.  Holiness  xv.  143  But 
the  monastic  system .  .is  now  effete  altogether. 

Effe  teness,  exhaustion,  worn-out  condition. 

1862  R.  Patterson  Ess.  Hist,  Art  274  The  effeteness 
of  this  Mantchoo  dynasty.  1876  Gladstone  in  Contemp. 
Rev.  6  June,  The  mummy-like  effeteness ..  of  Ultrampn* 
tanism. 

t  Efficable,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  effe- Ire  + 

-able.]  Efficacious,  effective. 

1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  582  The  fat  of  a  wolf  is  no 
less  efficable  then  the  flesh. 

f  Efficace,  sb.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  efficace,  ad.  L. 
effcdcia,  f.  efficax ;  see  next.]  a.  Efficacy,  b.  Ef¬ 
fect.  c.  Active  duty. 

aiz2S  Ancr.  R.  246  Ich  habbe  iseid  of  ham  [tears]  her 
uour  muchel  efficaces.  a  1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de 
W.)  1.  Prol.,  Vertues,  In  the  whiche  was  all  efficace  of  very- 
tee.  1606  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  (1621)  327  By  the  touch  of 
their  Hue  efficace.  1678  Butler  H iid.  ill.  11. 602  Saints  That 
fine,  like  Aldermen,  for  grace  To  be  excused  the  efficace. 
1712  G.  Wheler  Liturgy  94  All-holy  Spirit,  his  Life-giveing 
Efficace. 

t  Effica  Ce,  a.  Obs.  [a.  F.  efficace,  ad.  L.  efficax, 
(stem  effcaci-),  f.  effe  ere  to  accomplish.]  =  next. 

13. .  T.  Hacket  Trcas.Amadis  de  Gaule  (Bynneman)  259 
To  drawe  them  . .  by  efficace  promises  and  perswasions. 

Efficacious  (efik^«  Jes),  a.  [f.  L.  effcaci-  (see 
prec.)  +  -003  :  see  -acious.]  That  produces,  or 
is  certain  to  produce,  the  intended  or  appropriate 
effect ;  effective.  (Said  of  instruments,  methods,  or 
actions  ;  not,  in  prose,  of  personal  agents.) 

1528  Roy  Sat.  (1845)  Goddis  worde  is  so  efficacious.  1651 
Biggs  New  Disp.  35  Lesse  efficacious,  that  is,  in  plain 
English  ineffectual.  1669  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  1.  in.  hi.  39 
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He  saies  it  is  the  first  efficacious  cause  of  the  Being  of  al- 
things.  a  1679  T.  Goodwin  Wks.  (1863)  VII.  510  God., 
vouchsafeth  . .  efficacious  grace  to  overcome  temptation. 
1744  Berkeley  Siris  §  58  Soap,  therefore,  is  justly  esteemed 
a  most  efficacious  medicine.  1830  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  (1875) 
II.  111.  xli.  421  Variation  and  Natural  Selection  will  be  effi¬ 
cacious  in  forming  distinct  races  in  separate  islands,  i860 
Mill  Repr.  Govt.  (1865)  51/2  To  provide  efficacious  secu¬ 
rities  against  this  evil.  1873  Browning  Red.  Cott.  Nt.-Cap 
497  Be  efficacious  at  the  Council  there. 

Efficaciously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In  an 

efficacious  manner ;  effectively. 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Rcb.  vi.  II.  152  No  man  delivered 
himself  more  . .  efficaciously  with  the  hearers.  1725  Brad¬ 
ley  Fam.  Diet.  II.  s.v.  Watering ,  They. .act  efficatiously, 
and  yield  what  is  expected  from  them.  1836  Sir  H.  Taylor 
Statesman  xii.  84  Objects  on  which  men  are  . .  efficaciously 
employed.  1879  Chr.  Rossetti  Seek  4r  F.  181. 

Effica  ciousness,  [f.  as  prec.  + -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  efficacious  ;  effectiveness. 

1630  J.  Preston  Sermons  bef.  his  Majesty  44  As  that 
which  hath  sinewes  and  efficatiousnesse  in  it  [differs]  from 
that  which  is.  .powerlesse.  1650  Weekes  Truth's  Conji.  ii. 
42  The  efficaciousness  of  the  death  of  Christ.  1669  Bunyan 
Holy  Citie  265,  I  come  to  speak  to  this  Tree  touching,  .the 
efficaciousness  of  its  leaves.  1756  Blake  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LI.  2  Which  multiplied  by  the  lever  a  gives  via—  nb  for  the 
efficaciousness  of  that  force,  c  i860  Wraxall  tr.  R. Houdin 
ii.  11  The  Vermifuge  Balsam,  whose  sovereign  efficaciousness 
is  indisputable. 

Efficacity  (efikee'siti).  Also  5-6  efficacite, 
6-7  -itie.  [ad.  L.  efficacitdt-em  (cf.  F.  efficacite , 
but  this  may  be  of  later  origin),  f.  efficax :  see 
Efficace  a.]  =  prec.  and  next. 

1430-50  tr.  Higden  (1865)  I.  61  [The  occean]  felethe  by  more 
efficacite  the  strenghte  of  y0  moone  then  a  see  coartate. 
1528  Roy  Sat.  (1845)  Yf  their  paynted  efficacite  Is  but  as 
it  semeth  to  be.  1543  Traheron  Vigo's  Chirurg.  v.  v.  170 
The  oyle  of . .  saint  J  hons  wort  is  of  singuler  efficacitie,  in 
all  paynes  of.  .the  knee.  1624  F.  White  Rejl.  Fisher  540, 

I  could  bring  Testimonies  . .  of  the  efficacitie  thereof  to  ex¬ 
piate  sinne.  1678  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  III.  3  We  may  firmly 
assert  . .  the  efficacitie  of  Divine  Concurse.  1775  Ash, 
Efficacity  (from  Efficacy,  but  not  much  used)  Efficacy. 
1868  Browning  Ring  §  Bk.  ix.  150  Better  estimate  exorbi¬ 
tantly,  than  disparage  Aught  of  the  efficacity  of  the  act. 
1874  Lewes  Probl.  Life  Mind  I.  114  The  efficacity  of 
Intelligence  depends  on  the  organs  which  cooperate.  .  1886 
Sat.  Rev.  21  Aug.  251/1  The  National  Liberal  Federation. . 
a  monument  of  the  efficacity.  .of  programmes  and  delegacy. 

Efficacy  (e*fikasi).  Also  6  effecacy.  [ad.  L. 
efficdcia ,  f.  efficax ;  see  Efficace  a.  and  -acy.] 

1.  Power  or  capacity  to  produce  effects ;  power 
to  effect  the  object  intended.  (Not  used  as  an 
attribute  of  personal  agents  :  cf.  Efficacious.) 

1527  Andrew  Brunswyke' s  Distyll.  Waters  Prol.,  Charmes 
of  eficacye  unnaturall  by  the  devyll  envented.  1532  More 
Ccnfut.  Barnes  vm.  Wks.  (1557)  740/2  Theffect  and  effecacy 
of  al  these  thynges,  commeth  of  God.  1563  Hyll  Art 
Garden.  (1593)  165  The  seedes  may  well  be  kept  for  three 
yeares  in  good  efficacie.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep. 

I.  x.  40  An  act,  not.  .beyond  the  efficacy  of  the  Sun.  1744 
Berkeley  Siris  §  4  A  medicine  of  such  efficacy  in  a  dis¬ 
temper.  1750  Johnson  Ranibl.  No.  47  F  11  The  efficacy 
of  mirth  it  is  not  always  easy  to  try.  1792  in  Chipman 
Amcr.  Law  Rep.  (1871)  55  The  division  was  not  taken  to 
have  any  legal  efficacy.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India 

II.  553  To  maintain  the  village  institutions  of  the  country 
in  entireness  and  efficacy.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858) 

I.  ii.  103  No  measures  would  be  of  efficacy  which  spared 
the  religious  houses. 

J*  2.  A  process  or  mode  of  effecting  a  result.  Obs. 
1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  11.  xxiii.  (1695)  156  The  Efficacy 
whereby  the  new  Substance  or  Idea  is  produced,  is  called, 
in  the  subject  exerting  that  Power,  Action ;  but  in  the 
subject,  wherein  any  simple  Idea  is  changed  or  produced, 
it  is  called  Passion.  Ibid.  iv.  iii.  §  24  We  are  ignorant  of 
the  several  Powers,  Efficacies,  and  Ways  of  Operation, 
whereby  the  Effects  . .  are  produc’d. 

+  3.  a.  Effect,  b.  ?  Actual  event.  Obs. 

1549  Latimer  Servt.  bef.  Edw.  VI,  v.  Oiiij,  You  by  youre 
prayer  can  worcke  greate  efficacye.  a  1613  Overbury 
Characters  (1638).  A  Puritane,  His  arguing  is  but  the 
efficacy  of  his  eating.  1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard  Texts  350  In 
the  efficacy  of  his  appearance,  he  shall  be  so  glorious. 

Effrciat,  ppl.  a.  ?  Mistake  for  Efficient. 

1594  Greene  Fr.  Bacon  xiii.  76  The  poniard  that  did  end 
the  fatal  Hues,  Shall  breake  the  cause  efficiat  of  their  woes. 

J*  Effi  ciate,  v.  Obs .  rare—1.  Only  in  vbl.  sb. 
officiating,  [incorrectly  f.  L .efficcre\  cf.  Efficient, 
and  see  -ate  3.]  trans.  To  effect,  bring  to  pass. 

1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  4°6  A  few  instru¬ 
ments  or  medicaments  for  the  efficiating  thereof. 

Efficience  (efrjens).  Obs.  or  arch.  [ad.  L.  effi- 
cienlia ,  noun  of  quality  f.  efficiens  :  see  Efficient 
and  -ence.] 

1.  The  exercise  of  efficient  power ;  causative  or 
productive  activity. 

1669  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  1.  in.  iii.  37  The  first  piece  of  this 
Divine  efficience  is  . .  referred  to  the  Divine  Ideas,  a  1680 

J.  Corbet  Free  Actions  1.  §  1  God’s  Efficience  is  concern’d 
in  the  Event  decreed.  1794  Mrs.  Piozzi  Synon.  I.  319  The 
surprising  efficience  of  two  bodies  . .  to  produce  a  third  un¬ 
known  before. 

2.  Effectiveness,  efficacy. 

1863  Sir  K.  James  Tasso  xii.  xxviii,  Do  thou  for  her  with 
such  efficience  pray. 

Efficiency  (efrjensi).  [ad.  L.  efficientia ;  see 
prec.  and  -ency.] 

1.  The  fact  of  being  an  operative  agent  or  effi¬ 
cient  cause.  Now  only  in  philosophical  use. 


1593  Hooker  Reel.  Pol.  i.  i,  The  manner  of  this  deuine 
effeciencie  being  farre  above  us.  1628  T.  Spencer  Logick 
31  God  is  sayd  to  be  the  Efficient  Cause  of  man  :  the  office 
of  this  efficiency,  is  placed  in  ioyning  the  forme  vnto  the 
matter.  1676  Hale  Contempl.  1.  365  The  Efficiency  . .  of 
the  Principal  Cause  is  that  which  gives  efficacy  to  the 
Means  and  makes  it  effectual.  1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist. 
Earth  1.  (1723)  56  [Gravity  of  bodies]  does  not  proceed  from 
the  Efficiency  of  any  such  Contingent  and  unstable  Agents. 
1870  Bowen  Logic  xii.  417  Constancy  of  sequence  is  no 
certain  indication  of  causal  efficiency. 

t  b.  The  action  of  an  operative  agent  or  efficient 
cause  ;  production,  causation,  creation.  Obs. 

1663  J.  Spencer  Prodigies  (16651  221  These  Prodigies  are 
of  Diabolical  efficiency.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man. 
iv.  vii.  350  That  Power  and  Wisdom  . .  were  equal  to  the 
formation  and  efficiency  of  the  Sun.  1678  Cudworth  Intel. 
Syst.  576  These  ancient  pagans  . .  used  it  [ creare ]  generally 
for  all  manner  of  production  or  efficiency. 

2.  Fitness  or  power  to  accomplish,  or  success  in 
accomplishing,  the  purpose  intended ;  adequate 
power,  effectiveness,  efficacy. 

1633  Ames  Agst.  Cerent.  1.  49  The  very  frame  of  it . .  had 
an  efficiency . .  to  cary  up  the  heart  to  God.  1818-60  W hat  ely 
Com.-pl.  Bk.  (1864)  76  The  penalty  annexed  to  any  law  is 
an  instance,  not  of  its  efficiency,  but . .  of  its  failure.  1858 
Buckle  Civiliz.  (1873)  II.  viii.  556  The  navy  was  . .  more 
than  doubled  in  efficiency.  1859  Mill  Liberty  v.  (1865)67/2 
The  greatest  dissemination  of  power  consistent  with  effi¬ 
ciency.  1863  Fawcett  Pol.  Econ.  11.  v.  193  That  nothing 
more  powerfully  promotes  the  efficiency  of  labour  than  an 
abundance  of  fertile  land. 

b.  pi.  Efficient  powers  or  capacities. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  46  The  production  of 
effects  beyond  their  created  efficiencies. 

+  Efficie’nciary,  a.  Obs.  rare—  \  [f.  L.  effi- 

cieniia  :  see  prec.  +  -ary.]  Pertaining  to  execu¬ 
tive  action. 

1649  Selden  Laws  Eng.  i.  xiv.  (1730)  26  [They]  exercised 
not  only  a  Judiciary  power,  .but  challenged  an  Efficienciary 
power  in  the  Marriage-making. 

Efficient  (efi  jent),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F.  efficient, 
ad.  L.  efficient-em,  pr.  pple.  of  efficere,  f.  ex  out  + 
facere  to  make.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Making,  causing  to  be ;  that  makes  (a  thing) 
to  be  what  it  is ;  chiefly  in  connexion  with  cause. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  iii.  xvii.  (1495)  61  The  cause 
efficient.  1477  Norton  Ord.Alch.  i.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  19  For 
cause  efficient  of  Mettalls  finde  ye  shall  Only  to  be  the 
vertue  Minerall.  a  1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  iii.  505  Of 
this  slauchter  he  was  caus  efficient.  1577  tr.  Bullinger's 
Decades  (1592)  614  By  members  are  shewed  the  efficient 
powers  of  God.  1635  Swan  Spec.  M.  v.  ii.  (1643)  149  The 
efficient  cause  [of  dew]  is  the  temperate  cold  of  the  night. 
1656  Stanley  Hist .  Philos.  11.  1.  54  Praeexistent  . .  in 
the  Intellect  of  the  efficient  God.  1756  Burke  Subl.  #  B. 
Wks.  1842  I.  58  The  common  efficient  cause  of  beauty. 
1829  I.  Taylor  Enthus.  ii.  (1867)  55  The  efficient  will  of  the 
First  Cause.  1866  Argyll  Reign  Law  vi.  (1871)  321  This 
change  in  mind  is  the  efficient  cause  of  a  whole  cycle  of 
other  changes. 

2.  Productive  of  effects  ;  effective ;  adequately 
operative.  Of  persons :  Adequately  skilled. 

1787  J.  Barlow  Oration  4  July  8  Without  an  efficient 
government  our  Independence  will  cease  to  be  a  blessing. 
1801  Southey  Thalabax  1.  xxxii,  Soon  bis  hand  Shall  strike 
the  efficient  blow.  1833  I.  Taylor  Fanat.  v.  114  The  belief 
of  their  efficient  intercession  in  the  court  of  heaven.  1850 
Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxxiii.  297  He  was  an  expert 
and  efficient  workman. 

B.  sb. 

+  1.  1  The  cause  which  makes  effects  to  be  what 
they  are’  (J.).  Obs.,  but  in  17th  c.  very  common. 

[1579  GossoN»SVA..<4£»$*(Arb.)37  There  are  more,  .causes 
in  nature  than  efficientes.]  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  (1632) 
76  To  take  away  the  first  efficient  of  our  being,  were  to 
annihilate  vtterly  our  persons.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit. 
ix.  xx.  68  The  abuse  of  Sanctuaries  had  beene  an  efficient  of 
many  troubles.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep .  vii.  iv.  345 
Beside  the  solary  Iris  . .  there  is  another  Lunary,  whose 
efficient  is  the  Moone.  1649  Roberts  Clavis  Bibl.  51 1  The 
Efficient  or  Author  of  it,  is.  .God  himselfe.  1722  Wollas¬ 
ton  Relig.  Nat.  v.  67^An  infinite  succession  of  effects  will 
require  an  infinite  efficient,  or  a  cause  infinitely  effective. 
1754  Edwards  Freed.  Will  iv.  ix.  259  The  Motion  of  the 
Sun. .  is  not  the  proper  cause,  Efficient  or  Producer  of  them. 
1774  Mitford  Harmony  of  Lang.,  Ignorance  concerning 
the  efficients  of  the  harmony  of  language.  1804  —  Inq. 
Principles  Harm.  Lang. 

2.  Mil.  An  efficient  soldier;  esp.  a  volunteer 
adequately  qualified  for  service. 

1864  Mrq.  Hartington  Sp.  Ho.  Commons  4  May,  The 
number  of  ‘efficients’  under  the  new  system  was  H2,r65. 
1884  Manch ._  Exam.  17  Mar.  5/1  The  number  of  efficients 
. .  present  at  inspection  . .  [was]  higher  than  ever  before. 

Efficiently  (efrjentli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly2.] 
1 1.  As  by  an  efficient  cause  ;  in  the  relation  of 
an  efficient  cause  ;  by  the  operation  of  an  agent. 

1628  T.  Spencer  Logic.  158  Created  effects  are  Necessary 
.  .When  the  next  cause  is  determined  to  one  . .  Naturally, 
[or]  Efficiently.  1651  Baxter  Inf  Bapt.  291  All  men  be¬ 
lieved,  that  faith  was  confirmed  by  signes  (that  is  efficiently). 
1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  739  It  is  Impossible  . .  For  a 
thing  Jo  be  Efficiently  Caused,  by  that  which  hath  not  ..  a 
Sufficient  Productive  Power. 

2.  In  an  efficient  manner;  so  as  to  produce  an 
effect ;  with  adequate  success  ;  effectively. 

1828  Foster  in  Life  <$•  Corr.  (1846)  II.  139  Means  to  act 
efficiently  as  his  advocates.  1851  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Norm. 
«5*  Eng.  I.  403  None  so  efficiently  protect  the  weak.  1856 
Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  19  There  is  a  fair  evidence 
that  the  system  worked  efficiently  and  well. 


+  Effi'ction.  Obs.  rare-0,  [ad.  L.  efficlion-em, 
noun  of  action  f.  effingere  to  fashion.] 

1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Effiction,  an  expressing  or  repre¬ 
senting.  1775  in  Ash. 

+  Effie  rce,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Ef- +  Fierce.] 
trans.  To  render  fierce,  madden. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iii.  xi.  27  With  fell  woodness  he  ef- 
fierced  was. 

Effigial  (efi’d^ial),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  effigi-es  + 
-al.]  Of  the  nature  of  an  effigy. 

1715  M.  Davies  Athen.  Brit.  6  The  three  first  Volumes 
contain  chiefly  Effigial  Cuts. 

Effigiate  (efvdsii^t),  v.  Now  rare.  [f.  late  L. 
effigiat-  ppl.  stem  of  effigidre ,  f.  effigies  :  see  Effi¬ 
gies.]  trans.  To  present  a  likeness  of;  to  por¬ 
tray,  represent  by  a  picture  or  sculpture.  Also  fig. 

1608  Bp.  J.  King  Serm.  5  Nov.  5  Reasonable  soules,  effi- 
giated  to  God’s  image.  1627  Hakewill  Apol.  111.  iv.  §  1  A 
Roman  amphora.. is  exquisitely  effigiated  by  Villalpandus. 
1628  J.  Wall  Serm.  Ded.,  It  was  the  design  of  Seneca  to 
effigiat  the  Emperour  Nero.  1809  Monthly  Mag.  XXVII. 
160  Two-headed  eagles. .  were  effigiated  in  many  houses  . . 
in  Peru. 

fb.  To  fashion  into  a  likeness.  Obs. 

1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dubit.  11.  ii.  vi.  §  17  A  light  or  fire 
effigiated  into  such  a  resemblance.  1700  J.  Brome  Trav. 
Eng.  §  Scot.  iii.  (1707)  297  Some  [stones]  we  observed  whose 
lower  Parts  seem  to  be  effigiated  into  divers  little  Feet. 
Hence  Effi  giating*  ppl.  a. 

1616  Holyday  Persius  (1618)  310  Like  the  potters  clay, 
now  thou  must  feel  Sharp  discipline’s  effigiating  wheel.^ 

Effi  gia  tion.  [f.  as  prec. :  see  -ation.]  The 
action  of  fashioning  or  of  representing ;  chiefly 
concr.  a  likeness,  representation. 

c  1535  Dewes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1057  In  the  whiche 
all.  .effigiation  doth  shyne  clerely.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist. 
x.  41  No  such  effigiation  was  therein  discovered.  1741  tr. 
Cicero's  Nat.  Gods  1.  66  Philosophers  call  every  such  Effi¬ 
giation  of  the  Mind  vain  Motion.  1876  Mrs.  Whitney 
Sights  Sf  Ins.  xv.  163  The  effigiation  shocked  me  with  its 
rude  literalness. 

II  Effigies  (efvdgiizz).  arch.  [L.  effigies .]  A 
likeness,  image,  portrait,  whether  drawn,  painted, 
or  sculptured,  or  of  any  other  kind.  (Now  super¬ 
seded  by  Effigy,  exc.  as  humorously  pedantic.) 

1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  11.  vii.  193.  161$  G.  Sandys  Trav. 
181  The  effigies  of  Saint  Ierome,  miraculous  framed  by  the 
naturall  veines  of  the  stone.  1676  Loud.  Gaz.jA o.  1 123/4 
Which  Sentences  were  . .  Executed  upon  them  in  .Effigies, 
they  being  fled.  1702  W.  J.  Bruyn's  Voy.  Levant  vi.  17  The 
Statue  which  we  saw  at  this  Castle  is  the  Effigies  of  Queen 
Semiramis.  1820  Scott  Monast.  xxiii.  note ,  A  gold  coin 
of  James  V..  the  effigies  of  the  sovereign  is  represented 
wearing  a  bonnet.  1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  (1858)  178  A 
Signpost,  whereon  . .  stood  painted  the  Effigies  of  a  Pair  of 
Leather  Breeches. 

fig.  1653  S.  Fairclough  Fun.  Serm.  11  To  delineate., 
the  effigies  and  beauty  of  his  life  and  conversation. 

-j-  Effrgies,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec.]  trans.  To 
portray,  picture. 

1652  Sparke  Prim.  Devot.  (1663)  223  Sorrows  inexpres¬ 
sible  . .  fitter  here  to  be  effigiessed  like  sacrificed  Iphigenia, 
with  Agamemnon’s  veil  of  silence. 

t  Efti'gium.  Obs.  rare.  [med.L.  (see  Du 
Cange).]  Corrupt  var.  of  Effigies  sb. 

1564  Bullein  Dialogue  (1888)  81  It  was  the  picture  or 
Effigium  of  a  noble  man. 

fEffi-gure,  v.  Obs.  rare -1.  [f.  Ef- +  Figuke 
v .]  trans.  To  put  into  shape. 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Heraldry  A  ij  b,  The  law  of  armys 
.  .the  whiche  was  effygured.  .before  ony  lawe  of  the  worlde. 
Effigy  (e-frd^i).  [a.  F.  effigie ,  ad.  L.  effigies  in 
same  sense,  f.  effingere  to  fashion.  Our  examples 
before  18th  c.  are  either  pi.  or  in  the  phrase  in 
effigie  (see  2),  so  that  they  may  belong  to  L. 
Effigies.] 

1.  A  likeness,  portrait,  or  image.  Now  chiefly 
applied  to  a  sculptured  representation,  or  to  a 
habited  image,  as  in  2  ;  also  to  a  portrait  on  a 
coin  ;  in  wider  sense  somewhat  arch. 

1539  N.  Wotton  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  1.  cxliv,  II.  122  Hanze 
Albein  hath  taken  th’effigies  of  my  Ladye  Anne  and  the  iadye 
Amelye.  1611  Coryat  Crudities  21 1  Their  pictures  or  effigies 
(for  1  doubt  whether  picture  be  a  proper  word . .  because  it  is 
not  done  with  the  pensill)  are  made  of  this  worke  [mosaic]. 
1673  Cave  Prim.  Chr.  iii.  ii.  282  The  Effigies  &  Representa¬ 
tions  of  Martyrs.  1713  Steele  Englishm.  No.  55  F  1  The 
burning  the  Effigy  of  the  Pretender.  1727  A.  Hamilton 
New  Ace.  E.  Ittd.  I.  xxxi.  384  But  his  Effigie  is  often  carried 
abroad  in  Procession,  mounted  on  a  Coach  four  Stories  high. 
1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men  iv.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  343,  I  look  at 
his  effigy  opposite  the  title-page.  1853  Phillips  Rivers 
Yorksh.  viii.  195  Coins,  bearing  the  effigy  of  the  Horse. 
1870  F.  Wilson  Ch.  Lindisf  29  An  ancient  cross-legged 
effigy  clad  in  mail. 

2.  Phrases.  In  effigy :  under  the  form,  or  by 
means  of,  a  portrait  or  image  ;  also  fig.  To  exe¬ 
cute,  hang,  burn  in  effigy :  to  inflict  upon  an 
image  the  semblance  of  the  punishment  which  the 
original  is  considered  to  have  deserved  ;  formerly 
done  by  way  of  carrying  out  a  judicial  sentence 
on  a  criminal  who  had  escaped ;  now  only  as  an 
expression  of  popular  indignation  or  hatred. 

In  the  early  examples  the  phrase  in  effigie  was  prob.  al¬ 
ways  intended  as  Latin  ;  in  poetry  of  the  17th  c.  the  pronunc. 
with  4  syllables  is  usually  indicated. 

1617  Donne  Serm,  (1661)  III.  14  In  those  that  are  damned 
before,  we  are  damned  in  Effigie.  a  1652  Brome  Queene's 
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Exclt.  n.  i.  (1657)  Cjb,  Marvel  not  ..  when  this  but  in 
Effigy  [sic,  though  metre  requires  L.  in  efigie]  Was  but 
plac’d  by  her.  1666  3 rd  Advice  Painter  31  Gibson,  fare¬ 
well,  till  next  we  put  to  sea,  Faith  thou  hast  drawn  her  in 
Effigie.  1678  Butler  Hud.  in.  11.  1528  Some,  on  the  Sign¬ 
post  of  an  Ale-house  Hang  in  Effigy  on  the  Gallows.  1707 
Lond.  Gaz .  No.  4367/1  A  Third,  nam’d  Piaget,  was  exe¬ 
cuted  in  Effigie,  he  had  fled  from  Justice.  1711  Addison 
Sped.  No.  69  T  7  One  of  our  old  Kings  . .  is  represented  in 
Effigy.  1724  Swift  Wood's  Exec.  Wks.  1755  V.  11.  157  The 
people  . .  appointed  certain  commissioners  to  hang  him  in 
effigie.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Manch.  Strike  iii.  32  Who  pro¬ 
posed  to  burn  them  in  effigy? 

Hence  Effigy  v.  trans.,  to  serve  as  a  picture  of, 
to  ‘  body  forth’. 

1816  J.  Scott  Vis.  Paris  52  Paris  . .  is  . .  rich  in  what  is 
calculated  .  ^to  suggest  reflection  . .  by  effigying  the  events 
of  a  far  distant  date. 

+  Effi-ner.  06s.  rare—1,  [f.  ^efflne,  var.  of  Af¬ 
fine  v.  (cf.  Effikm  v.)  +  -er.]  A  refiner  (of 
silver  or  gold). 

1591  Sir  A.  Napier  Let.  in  Mem.  J.  Napier  (1834)  230 
The  said  eflfyneris  may  mak  mair  nor  xlm  [,£40,000]  of 
profeitt. 

t  Effinge,  v.  Ohs.  [ad.  L.  effmgere,  f.  ex  out  + 
fingere  to  fashion.]  trans.  To  fashion,  shape. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  592  Each  Medicament  is 
« .  effinged  into  a  form  proper  for  the  diseased. 

+  Effim,  v.  Sc.  06s.  [var.  of  Affirm.]  trans. 
To  assert  (the  existence  of). 

*549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  51  Lactantius  firmien  . .  scornis  the 
mathematiciens  that  effirmis  antipodos. 

t  Effla'gitate,  V.  06s.  rare.  [f.  L.  efflagitat- 
ppl.  stein  of  effldgitdre,  f.  ex  out  + fiagitdre  to 
demand.]  trans.  To  demand  eagerly ;  to  desire 
eagerly.  Hence  Efflagitated  ppl.  a. 

1641  Prynne  Aniip.  Ded.  5  Which  long  efflagitated  diffi¬ 
cult  worke  . .  the  publishing  of  this  Antipathy  will  much 
facilitate.  1676  Shadwell  Virtuoso  11.  i,  The  noble  enter- 
prize.  .devoutly  to  be  efflagitated  by  all  ingenious  persons. 

Efflagration  (eflagrirjan).  rare,  [as  if  ad.  L. 
efflagration-em ,  f.  efflagrdre ,  f.  ex  out  + Jiagrdre  to 
blaze.]  Emission  of  flames. 

1811  Pinkerton  Petrat.  II.  271  This  mountain  was 
formerly  in  a  state  of  efllagration.  Ibid.  304  The  efflagration 
ceased. 

t  Effla’te,  v.  06s.  rare.  [f.  L.  efflat-  ppl.  stem 
of  efflare,  f.  ex  out  +  Jldre  to  blow.]  trans.  To 
puff  out. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  78  Efflated  with  pride  and 
high  opinions  of  his  worth.  1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1775 
in  Ash.  1864  inWEBSTER  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Efflation  (efk'Jbn).  [as  if  ad.  L.  *efflatidn-em, 
noun  of  action  f.  effla-re  :  see  prec.] 

1.  Blowing  out,  strong  expulsion  of  breath. 

•578  Banister  Hist.  Man  i.  19  Efflation,  which  is  the 
immediate  matter  of  voyce,  is  the  action  of  the  same  Arterie. 
1661  Lovell  Hist.  Aniin.  #  Min.  359  The  cough  ..  is  a 
vehement,  frequent,  and  sounding  efflation  of  much  breath. 
X772  in  Scott  Bailey's  Did.  (Ash). 

2.  coiicr .  That  which  is  blown  or  breathed  forth ; 
an  emanation. 

1862  F.  Hall  Hindu  Philos .  Syst.  65  The  Rig-vcda  is 
the  efflation  of  that  great  being. 

Effloresce  (eflore's).  [ad.  L.  efflorescere ,  f.  ex 
out  -\-_florescere  to  blossom,  f.  fids,  ft  dr -is  a  flower.] 

1.  fa.  To  bloom,  burst  forth  into  flowers  ( obs .). 
b.  To  burst  forth  into  something  resembling  a 
flower,  c.  To  burst  forth  as  a  plant  when  flower¬ 
ing;  const,  into. 

X775  Sir  E.  Barry  Observ.  Wines  25  They  will  . .  begin 
to  effloresce  aqd  shoot  out  into  Flowers.  1807  Vancouver 
Agric.  Devon  (1813)  432  Fungi  germinate,  effloresce,  dis¬ 
seminate,  and  die,  during  the  evolutions  of  the  seasons. 
1826  Good  Bk.  Nat.  (1834)  II.  18  Zoophytes,  or  Plant- 
animals,  so  denominated  from  their  efflorescing  like  plants. 
1870  Rolleston  Anitn.  Life  144  Efflorescing  into  two  or 
three  coecal  ampullae. 

2.  Chem .  a.  Of  a  crystalline  substance:  To 
change  over  the  surface,  or  throughout,  to  4  flowers  ’ 
or  fine  powder,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  water  of 
crystallization  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

1788  W.  Nicholson  tr.  Fourcroy's  Nat.  Hist.  <$•  Chem.  II. 
305  Some  salts  . .  readily  effloresce,  and  continue  to  fall  in 
pieces,  till  the  whole  becomes  a  fine  white  powder.  1791 
Hamilton  tr.  Berthollet's Dyeing  1. 1.  in.  i.  214  It  effloresces, 
that  is,  it  parts  with  its  water  of  crystallization  in  the  air, 
and  assumes  the  appearance  of  flour.  1860  H.  W.  Reveley 
in  Jml.  Soc.  Arts  VIII.  323/2  Tufo,  a  volcanic  production, 
never  effloresces. 

b.  Of  a  salt :  To  come  (in  solution)  to  the  sur¬ 
face  (of  the  ground,  etc.)  and  there  crystallize. 
Also,  To  form  a  crust  (by  capillary  attraction 
and  evaporation)  on  the  sides  of  a  vessel  contain¬ 
ing  a  solution. 

i8zo  T.  Cromwell  Excurs.  Ireland  vii.  61  The  vitriolic 
particles  . .  are  seen  to  effloresce  in  various  places.  1868  j 
Dana  Min.  (1880)  636  Mirabilite  . .  effloresces  with  other  j 
salts  on  the  limestone  below  the  Genesee  Falls. 

C.  Of  the  ground,  a  wall,  etc. :  To  become 
covered  with  a  powdery  crust  of  saline  particles 
left  by  evaporation  from  a  solution  which  has  been 
drawn  to  the  surface  by  capillary  attraction. 

18. .  Dana  (W.)  The  walls  of  limestone  caverns  sometimes 
effloresce  with  nitrate  of  lime. 

3  .fig.  a.  (after  1)  To  ‘blossom  out’,  break  out 
into  brilliant  display,  b.  (after  2  c)  Of  hidden 
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agencies,  etc. :  To  come  to  the  surface,  become 
manifest. 

X834  Foster  Pop.  Igjiorance  Knowledge  ..  has  seemed 
at  last  beginning  to  effloresce  through  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  (1872)  III.  in.  i.  101  The 
secret  courses  of  civic  business  . .  effervescing  &  efflorescing 
.  .as  a  concrete  Phenomenon.  1864 Sat. Rev.  31  Dec.  812/1 
A  disposition  . .  to  effloresce  into  extremely  tall  talk.  1865 
Pall  Mall  G.  13  Apr.  10  The  man  who  effloresces  in  later 
life  into  the  full-blown  social  science  orator. 

Effloresced  (eflore-st),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed.] 
That  has  crystallized  on  the  surface ;  also,  that 
has  crumbled  to  powder.  (See  the  vb.) 

1809  Naval  Chron.  XXI.  230  Effloresced  matter  thrown 
down  from  the  rocks.  1854  Hooker  Himal.  Jrnls.  I.  i.  13 
They  were  frequently  white  with  effloresced  salts.  1884 
Athenaeum  15  Nov.  628/2  The  heat  of  dissolution  of  ef¬ 
floresced  sodium  sulphate. 

Efflorescence  (eflore-sens).  [a.  F.  efflores¬ 
cence,  as  if  ad.  L.  *cfflorescentia,  f.  efflorescent-eni, 
pr.  pple.  of  efflorescere  to  Effloresce:  see  -ence.] 

1.  The  process  of  producing  flowers,  or  bursting 
into  flower  ;  the  period  of  flowering. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  389  The  Spirit  of  the  Plant  is . .  severed 
from  the  grosser  Juyce  in  the  Efflorescence.  1869  Goul- 
burn  Purs.  Holiness  ii.  15  They  are  the  blossom  on  the 
fruit-tree,  an  efflorescence  which  shows  the  tree’s  vitality. 
1870  Yeats  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  117  The  tendency  to  efflo¬ 
rescence  in  the  trees  of  America  . .  has  encouraged  their 
diffusion  through  Europe. 

2.  Jig.  A  development  like  that  of  blossom ;  an 
abundant  or  ostentatious  growth  ;  the  *  flower  ’  of 
age,  etc. 

1672  Marvell  Reh.  Transp.  i.  40  His  impertinent  efflo¬ 
rescence  of  Rhetorick  upon  so  mean  Topicks.  1675  Evelyn 
Terra  (1729)  14  The  pared-off  Turf  is  the  very  fat,  and 
Efflorescence  of  the  Earth,  a  1711  Ken  Hymns  Evang. 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  187  Lord,  who  in  Efflorescence  of  thy 
Age  Wouldst  from  the  World  thy  Spirit  disengage.  1751 
Johnson  Rambl.  No.  141  p  11  Mirth  can  never  please,  but 
as  the  efflorescence  of  a  mind  loved  for  its  luxuriance.  183X 
Carlyle  Misc.  (1857)  II.  284  Of  Fable  Literature  this  was 
the  summer-tide  and  highest  efflorescence.  1865  Lecky 
Ration.  II.  vi.  265  That  noble  efflorescence  of  charity  which 
marked  the  first  ages  of  Christianity. 

1 3.  Colour  developed  on  the  skin,  either  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  as  the  result  of 
disease.  06s.  in  gen.  sense. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  x.  330  A  shadow  or 
darke  efflorescence  in  the  outside.  1782  V.  Knox  Ess.  (1819) 
III.  cxxxiii.  69  The  hectic  efflorescence  on  the  countenance 
of  an  invalid. 

b.  Pathol.  ‘A  morbid  redness,  or  rash  of  the 
skin  ’  ( Syd .  Soc .  Lex.). 

1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  v.  152  There  is  a  threefold 
difference  of  Efflorescences  in  the  skin.  1783  J.  C.  Smyth 
in  Med.  Commun.  I.  149  The  efflorescence  on  her  arms  [is] 
entirely  gone.  1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  135  In 
measles,  infection  reaches  its  greatest  power  during  the 
eruptive  stage  and  the  stage  of  efflorescence. 

4.  Chem .  The  process  of  efflorescing,  in  various 
senses  (see  Effloresce  2  a,  b,  c) ;  also  concr.  the 
powdery  deposit  which  is  the  result  of  this  process. 

1667  Boyle  Orig.  Formes  8f  Oual.  326  To  afford  an  efflor¬ 
escence  which  . .  appear’d  to  be  Vitriol.  167X  Kirkby  in 
Phil.  Trans.  (1672)  VII.  4070  It  [an  inland  sea,  near  Dan- 
zick]  becomes  . .  green  in  the  midle  with  an  hairy  efflores¬ 
cence.  1677  Plot  Nat.  Hist.  Oxfordsh.  62  Pyrites  are  . . 
the  efflorescence  of  Minerals.  1703  Maundrell  Joum. 
ferns.  (1721)  Add.  10  We  found  under  it  Efflorescences  of 
pure  Salt.  1828  Steuart  Planter's  Guide  189  The  sulphate 
of  iron  is.  .distinguished  by  an  efflorescence  of  small  white 
crystals.  1858  O.  W.  Holmes  De  Sauty>  Whitened  round  his 
feet  the  dust  of  efflorescence.  1886  Roscoe  Elem.  Chem.  183 
[Nitrate  of  potassium]  occurs  as  an  efflorescence  on  the  soil. 

t  Efflore’scency.  06s.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. :  see 
-ency.]  Efflorescent  condition  ;  an  abundant  dis¬ 
play.  fig.  Also  =  prec.  (sense  4). 

1649  J.  H.  Motion  Pari.  14  Such  persons,  as  shall  dis- 
cover  the  greatest  luxury  and  efflorescency  of  Vertue.  1701 
Beverley  Glory  of  Grace  4  Highest  Efflorescency  of  glory. 
1703  Maundrell  Joum.  ferus.  81  These  Saline  efflorescen- 
cies  I  found  at ’some  leagues  distance  from  the  Dead  Sea. 

Efflorescent  (eflore*sent),tf.  [ad. L. efflorescent- 
em ,  pr.  pple.  of  efflorescere :  see  Effloresce.] 

1.  Pot.  That  is  efflorescing  or  blooming. 

2.  a.  Resembling  an  efflorescence,  b.  Forming 
an  efflorescence;  appearing  on  the  surface  in  a 
powdery  deposit ;  also  Jig. 

1818  Faraday  Res .  vii.  (1848)  18  A  slight  efflorescent  ap¬ 
pearance  was  seen  on  the  broken  edge.  1876  Harley  Mat. 
Med.  69  In  combination  . .  it  is  found  efflorescent  on  the 
soil  in  some  countries.  1878  Bates  Centr.  Amer.  vi.  81 
Gold  . .  is  found  mostly  efflorescent  or  disseminated  in  the 
mines  of  La  Luz  and  S.  Bernabe.  X879  G.  Macdonald  P. 
Faber  I.  x.  117  Deadening  his  touch  with  the  efflorescent 
crusts  . .  upon  the  dry  bones  of  theology. 

Efflore'scing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Effloresce  +  -ing.] 
That  effloresces  ;  that  resembles  an  efflorescence. 

X853  Kane  Grinitell  Exp .  xxxvi.  (1856)  331  A  tideless 
river,  margined  by  new  ice  and  crusted  with  efflorescing 
snow.  Ibid,  xxxvii.  343  Great  efflorescing  knobs. 

tEfflow’er,  v.1  06s.  rare—1.  In  5  efflour. 
[f.  Ef-  +  Flower  ».]  intr.  Of  a  plant :  To  go 
out  of  bloom. 

c  i4zo  Pallad.  on  Hush.  1U.  82  This  meene  [kynde]  ef- 
floureth  [L.  deflorescit\  sone. 

E Slower  (eflau»\i),  vJ  rare.  [ad.  F.  effleurer 
in  same  sense  (after  Flower).]  (See  quot.) 


1875  Ure  Diet.  Arts  III.  87  Chamois,  or  Shamoy  leather. 
The  skins  are  first  washed,  limed,  fleeced,  and  branned  as 
above  described.  They  are  next  efflowered,  that  is  deprived 
of  their  epidermis,  by  a  blunt  knife. 

Effluction,  obs.  form  of  Effluxion. 
Effluence  (e-fflttens).  [as  if  ad.  L.  *effluentia, 
f.  effluent-em  flowing  out  (see  Effluent)  ;  cf. 
earlier  Affluence,  ad.  L.  affluentia.'] 

1.  A  flowing  out  ( esp .  of  light,  electricity,  magnet¬ 
ism,  etc.)  ;  also  transf.  a  (tumultuous)  streaming 
forth  (of  men). 

1635  N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  1.  iii.  54  Electricall  bodies 
draw  other  bodies  vnto  them  by  reason  of  a  moist  effluence 
of  vapours.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  ii.  64  Where 
the  greater  continents  are  joyned,  the  action  and  effluence 
[of  magnetism]  is  also  greater.  1759  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  386 
The  cohesion  cannot  be  owing  to  an  effluence  and  affluence 
of  one  and  the  same  electrical  fluid.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev. 
III.  1.  i.  6  That  stormfui  effluence  towards  the  Frontiers. 
1877  L.  Morris  Epic  Hades  III.  233  Gladdened  by  that 
broad  effluence  of  light. 

b  -fig- 

1628  T.  Spencer  Logick  196  Truth,  not  of  constitution  .. 
But,  of  emanation,  effluence,  and  consecution,  a  1716  South 
Serm.  in  Daily  Tel.  (1883)  10  July  5/4  The  fulness  and 
effluence  of  man’s  enjoyments.  1836  New  Monthly  Mag. 
XLVIII.  203  In  this  effluence  of  words,  .the  genuine  art  of 
dramatic  writing  consists. 

2.  concr.  That  which  flows  forth ;  an  emanation. 
1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1301  All  water  and  mois¬ 
ture,  .they  call  the  effluence  of  Osiris.  1718  Prior  Poems 
31 1  Heav’n’s  fuller  Effluence  mocks  our  dazl’d  Sight.  1862 
F.  Hall  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  225  When  the  jar  is  seen, 
an  effluence  of  the  internal  organ  . .  takes  its  form.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  276  Colour  is  an  effluence  of  form. 

b.  fig. 

1625  Gill  Sacr.  PJulos.  i.  30  We  speake  of  goodnesse,  of 
power,  &c.,  as  of  the  effluences.,  thereof.  ^1711  Ken 
Edmund  Poet.  Wks.  1721 II.  371  And  to  support  the  Martyr, 
on  his  Head  Consolatory  Effluences  shed,  i860  Mot¬ 
ley  Netherl.  (1868)  I.  v.  148  The  effluence  which  came  so 
naturally  from  the  tranquil  eyes  of  William  the  Silent.  1865 
Merivale  Rom.  Emp.VllI.  lxiv.  70  They  were  persuaded 
that  the  empire  itself.,  was  an  effluence  from  the  divine 
regimen  of  the  world. 

t  E'ffluenced,  ppl.  a.  06s.  rare—1,  [f.  prec. 
+  -ed.]  That  is  borne  out  in  an  effluence  or  out¬ 
flow';  outpoured. 

1691  E.  Taylor  tr.  Behmen's  Theos.  Philos.  56  The  efflu- 
enced  spoken  Matter  of  the  third. 

t  E’ffiuency.  Obs.  rare.  [See  Effluence  and 
-ency.]  =  Effluence. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  ii.  i.  52  These  scintilla¬ 
tions  are  . .  the  inflamable  effluencies  discharged  from  the 
bodies  collided. 

Effluent  (e'flkrent),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  effluent- 
em  pr.  pple  of  effluere  to  flow  out,  f.  ex  out  + fiuere 
to  flow.] 

A.  adj.  That  flows  forth  or  outwards. 

1726  Monro  Anat.  Nerves  (1741)  21  Arterious  or  effluent. 
1738  Keill  A nim.  CEcon.  90  The  Motion  of  the  effluent 
Water  will  be  alike  in  both  cases.  1828  Blackw.  Mag. 
XX  III.  590  The  pure,  hot,  effluent  gravy  of  your  steak.  1880 
Daily  News  9  J  an.,  An  effluent  drain  into  the  Thames. 
fg.  1803  Monthly  Mag.  XV.  151  The  Acts  of  Peter  form  a 
.  .narrative,  so  widely  different  in  character  from  the  Acts  of 
Paul,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  them  effluent 
from  the  same  pen.  1839  Bailey  Festus  (1848)  60/1  Born 
Of  effluent  or  influent  Deity. 

B.  sb.  a.  A  stream  flowing  from  a  larger  stream, 
lake,  or  reservoir,  b.  The  outflow  from  a  sewage 
tank,  or  from  land  after  irrigation  or  earth-filtra- 
tration  of  sewage. 

1859  R.  Burton  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jml.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX. 
^Geographers  will  doubt  that  such  a  mass,  .can  maintain  its 
level  without  an  effluent.  1879  Jefferies  Wild  Life  in  S. 
C.  344  This  old  hatch  .  .is  situate  . .  on  the  effluent.  1883 
Pall  Mall  G.  20  Oct.  4/1  The  clear  effluent  has  been  drawn 
off  from  each  tank. 

Hence  E  ffluentness.  rare—0. 

1772  in  Scott  Bailey's  Did.  (Ash). 

+  E’ffluous,  a.  06s.—°  [f.  late  L.  efflu-us  of 
same  meaning  +  -ous.]  That  runs  or  flows  out. 

1656  in  Blount  Glossogr. 

Effluve  (efl'zrv).  Electr.  [a.  F.  effluve  in  same 
sense,  ad.  L.  effluv-ium,  f.  ex  out  +  fiti-ere  to  flow. 

The  Fr.  word  was  first  employed  in  this  sense  as  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Effluvium,  used  in  English  by  Hauksbee  1767.] 
The  diffusion  of  electricity  from  an  electrified 
body  by  radiation  or  atmospheric  conduction. 

1881  in  Nature  XXV.  168  Combination  of  hydrogen  with 
oxygen  under  the  influence  of  electric  effluves. 

+  Efflu ’viable,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Effluvi¬ 
um  +  -able.]  That  can  pass  off  in  effluvia. 

a  1691  Boyle  Electricity  Wks.  1772  IV.  354  A  great  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  . .  [in  a  diamond  being  ground]  may  force  it 
to  spend  its  effluviable  matter. 

+  Efflu’viate,  v.  06s.  [f.  Effluvi-um  +  -ate  3.] 
a.  trans.  To  throw  off  (in  a  stream)  small  par¬ 
ticles  or  corpuscles  ;  also  absol.  b.  intr.  Of  the 
corpuscles  themselves  :  To  pass  off  in  a  stream. 
Hence  Effluviating  ppl.  a. 

1664  Power  Exp.  Philos,  i.  57  Camphire  which  spends 
itself  by  continually  effluviating  its  own  Component  Par¬ 
ticles.  Ibid.  11.  103  The  Stars  and  Planets  with  their  Lu¬ 
minous  and  Vaporous  Sphaires  continually  effluviating  from 
them.  Ibid.  ill.  159  Bodies  that  effluviate  intrinsecally 
from  themselves.  1685  Boyle  Salub.  A  ir  53  The  various 
effluviating  Bodies.  1693  Sir  T.  Blount  Nat.  Hist.  186. 
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Efflu*vient,  a.  nonce-wd.  Extremely  fluent. 
1835  -Beckford  Recoil.  169  To  say  truth,  they  were  not 
only  intolerably  effluvient  but  inveterately  prosy. 

Effluvious  (efl'zPviss),  a .  [f.  Effluvi-um  + 
-ous.]  Of  the  nature  of  an  effluvium,  passing  off 
like  an  effluvium. 

1668  Howe  Bless.  Righteous  (1825)  125  The  soul  should 
covet  a  re-union  with  every  effluvious  particle  of  its  former 
body.  1678  Cudworth  lntell.  Syst.  851  They  supposing 
Humane  Volitions,  .to be  Mechanically  Caused,  .from  those 
Effluvious  Images  of  Bodies, 

Effluvium  (efl’tf'vistfrn).  PL  effluvia,  7-8  efflu¬ 
viums.  [a.  late  L.  effluvium ,  f.  cfflii-crey  f.  ex  out 
+  fluere  to  flow.] 

+ 1.  A  flowing  out,  an  issuing  forth ;  a  process 
or  manner  of  issuing  forth.  Ohs*. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp .  156  The  effluvium  of  bloud.  1676 
Marvell  Mr.  Smirke  Wks.  1875  IV,  8  [The  bishops] . . 
cannot  transmit  it  [wit]  by  breathing,  touching,  or  any 
other  natural  effluvium.  1704  Swift  T.  7^^(1768)  I.  123 
Owing  to  certain  subteraneous  effluviums  of  wind. 

2.  Chiefly  applied  to  the  (real  or  supposed)  out¬ 
flow  of  material  particles  too  subtle  to  be  perceived 
by  touch  or  sight ;  concr .  a  stream  of  such  out¬ 
flowing  particles.  +  a.  gen.  {obs.), 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  114  A  continual  steame  of  most 
subtle  effluviums.  1677  Plot  Oxfordsh.  89  A  spirituous, 
yet  corporeal  effluvium,  .flowing^  from  it.  1711  Shaftesb. 
Charac .  Euthus .  (1749)  I.  33  Epicurus,  .thinks  to  solve  'em 
by  his  Effluvia,  and  aerial  looking-glasses.  1732  Pope 
Ess.  Man  1.  191  Quick  effluvia  darting  through  the  brain. 

b.  A  stream  of  minute  particles,  formerly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  emitted  by  a  magnet,  electrified  body, 
or  other  attracting  or  repelling  agent,  and  to  be 
the  means  by  whic^  it  produces  its  effects.  Chiefly 
pi.  (Now  only  hist. ;  but  it  probably  survived 
the  theory  which  it  strictly  implies.)  Also  fig. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  86  So  will  a  Diamond  or 
Saphire  emit  an  effluvium  sufficient  to  move  the  needle  or 
a  ttraw  without  diminution  of  weight.  1658  J.  Robinson 
Eudoxa  11.  1 21  The  Load-stone  doth  . .  so  freely  send  forth 
its  effluviums.  1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.-Mech.  xvii. 
120  The  Effluvia  of  the  Load-stone.  1701  Beverley  Glory 
of  Grace  23  He  as  the  Sovereign  Magnet  . .  Attracts  every 
Living  Stone  by  the  Effluviums,  the  Flowings  out  of  Life 
into,  and  upon,  it.  1788  Cowper  Let.  9  Aug.,  Mr.  Rose 
a  valuable  young  man  . .  attracted  by  the  effluvia  of  my 
genius.  1837  Brewster  Magnet.  152  A  plane  or  circle 
held  east  and  west  . .  divides  the  north  from  the  south 
magnetic  effluvia.  1863  Draper  lntell.  Devel.  Europe  xix. 
(1865)  449  The  doctrine  ..  that  magnetism  is  an  effluvium 
issuing  forth  from  the  root  of  the  tail  of  the  Little  Bear. 

C.  An  ‘  exhalation  ’  affecting  the  sense  of  smell, 
or  producing  effects  by  being  received  into  the 
lungs.  In  mod.  popular  use  chiefly  a  noxious  or 
disgusting  exhalation  or  odour. 

1656  tr.  Hobbes'  Elcni.  Philos.  (1839)  5°3  They  that  say, 
there  goes  something  out  of  the  odorous  body,  call  it  an 
effluvium.  1663  Boyle  Use/.  Exp.  Philos.  11.  244  Infectious 
Diseases  . .  conveyed  by  insensible  Effluvia.  1712  Addison 
Sped.  No.  538  ?  3  The  miraculous  Powers  which  the  Efflu¬ 
viums  of  cheese  have.  1821  Craig  Led.  Drawing  ii.  132 
The  effluvium  proceeding  from  the  colours  . .  is  extremely 
injurious  to.  .health.  1845  Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  iii.  (1852)  49 
At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  .1  have  perceived  the  whole 
air  tainted  with  the  effluvium.  1867  J.  Martineau  Ess.  II. 
260  [They]  know  nothing  of  the  effluvia  of  the  orange. 

U  3.  The  pi.  effluvia  bas  often  been  ignorantly 
or  carelessly  treated  as  a  sing,  (in  senses  2  a,  b,  c), 
with  a  new  pi.  effluvias  or  ffluviae. 

1652  French  Yorksh.  Spa  xvii.  120  Subtile  insensible 
spirits,  or  rather  atomes  and  effluvia’s.  1692  Norris  Curs. 
Rejl.  24  Tell  me  how  these  corporeal  effluvias.  .enter  the  eye. 
1796  C.  Marshall  Garden,  ii.  (1813)  20  Pieces  of  a  different* 
flavour  and  effluvia  in  the  bark,  wood,  leaves,  etc.  1806 
T.  Thomas  To  W.  H anbury  14  The  fam'd  Perfumes  of 
Summer.. Men  to  Rapture  with  Effluvias  move.  1806  T. 
Paine  Yellow  Fev.  Misc.  Wks.  II.  180  An  impure  effluvia, 
arising  from  ..  the  ground.  1822  Imison  Sc.  Art  II.  64 
The  putrid  effluvjse  in  prisons.  1834  Beckford  Italy  II. 
85  A  strong  effluvia  of  the  stable. 

Efflux  (e’ftoks),  sb.  [ad.  L.  efflux-us ,  f.  efflucre : 
see  Effluent.] 

1.  A  flowing  outwards  of  water  or  other  liquid  ; 
a  stream,  river.  Also,  of  air,  gases,  volatile 
particles,  magnetic  or  electric  currents,  etc. ;  op¬ 
posed  to  afflux  or  influx.  Also  attrib .  Hence, 
a  channel  of  outflow. 

1649  JER*  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  xiv.  §  21  A  pool  was  made 
from  the  frequent  effluxes.  1656  tr.  Hobbes'  Elan.  Philos. 
(1839)  504  The  cause  of  smelling  must  consist  in  the  simple 
motion  of  the  parts  of  odorous  bodies  without  any  efflux 
or  diminution  of  their  whole  substance.  1660  Boyle  New 
Exp.  ii.  (1682)  81  The  Reciever  did  afford  some  efflux  to 
the  air.  1747  Franklin  IVks.  (1840)  V.  184  We  had  even 
discovered  . .  its  [electrical  fire’s]  afflux  to  the  electrical 
sphere,  as  well  as  its  efflux.  1846  Grote  Greece  (1862)  I. 
xvi.  329  The  narrow  defile  of  Tempe,  forming.. the  efflux 
of  all  the  waters  from  the  Thessalian  basin.  1867  W.  W. 
Smyth  Coal  Coal-mining  187  The  efflux  point  of  the 
water.  1870  R.  Ferguson  Eledr.  55  It  seems  unlikely 
that  efflux  of  —  E.  .should  be  immediately  succeeded  by  an 
influx  of  +E, 

b-  fig- 

1641  Sanderson  Serin.  II.  186  His  . .  providential  acts  . . 
by  reason  of  that  their  efflux  and  emanation  are  made  better 
known  to  us.  1651  Jf.r.  Taylor  Course  Serin.  1.  ii.  17, 
I  have  described  the  effluxes  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  us 
in  his  great  chanels.  1827  C.  Bridges  Exp.  Ps.  cxix. 
(1830)  183  The  acts  of  God  are  nothing  else  but  the  effluxes 


of  his  goodness.  1882  Pebody  Eng.  Journalism  xvii.  129 
Prestige  with  a  newspaper  . .  is  . .  an  invisible  efflux  of 
personal  power. 

f  2.  Pathol.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1754-64  Smellie  Midivif.  I.  124  A  miscarriage  that  hap- 
pens  before  the  tenth  day  was  formerly  called  an  efflux. 

3.  The  lapse,  passing  away  (of  time,  or  of  a 
particular  period) ;  hence,  expiry,  end. 

1647  N.  Bacon  Hist.  Disc.  v.  21  Austin  ..  left  it  to  suc¬ 
cessors  to  work  out  by  degrees  in  efflux  of  time,  a  1677 
M anton  Serin.  Ps.  cxix.  100  All  that  efflux  of  time 
which  was  between  Christ’s  ascension  and  his  second 
coming,  is  called  ‘the  latter  days’.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt. 
Nat.  II.  322  The  workings  of  mechanical  causes  in  the 
efflux  of  rolling  years.  1884  Sir  J.  Day  in  Law  Reports 
13  Queen's  B.  631  The  efflux  in  1877  of  the  time  within  which 
the  turnpike  trust  was  limited. 

4.  concr.  That  which  flows  out ;  an  emanation. 

1647  H.  More  Psychozoia  Pref.,  All  our  souls  are  free 

effluxes  from  his  essence.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man. 
iv.  iii.  310  The  natural  production  of  Insects  out  of  the 
finest  parts  and  effluxes  of  most  Vegetable  Natures,  a  1711 
Ken  Christophil  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  500  Such  Graces,  O 
co-effluent  Dove,  Are  the  Effluxes  of  thy  Love.  1880  Glad¬ 
stone  in  Scotsman  23  Mar.,  The  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  .was  the  efflux  of  the  mind  of  the  people. 

+  Efflux,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

a.  trails.  To  subject  to  efflux;  to  cause  to  flow 
forth,  b.  intr.  To  flow  forth ;  (of  time)  to  elapse. 
Hence  EfBu  xing '  ppl.  a.,  outflowing. 

1660  Boyle  Seraph.  Love  xi.  (1700)  61  Some  odd  Centuries 
of  years,  (efflux’d  since  the  Creation).  1669  —  Contn.  Neiv 
Exp.  Wks.  1772  III.  222  As  much  mercury  as  will  of  itself 
flow  out  is  effluxed,  1674  R.  Godfrey  Inj.  <$•  Ah.  Physick 
147  From  his  own  effluxing  goodness  of  Charity,  he  alwayes 
took  care  of  me. 

Effluxion  (eflarkjan).  Also  7-9  effluction. 
[f.  prec.  +  -ion.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  flowing  out ;  an  out¬ 
flow  (of  fluids  or  currents  of  any  kind).  Also  fig. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  80  We  might  perhaps  be- 
leeve  that . .  by  this  effluxion  bodies  tended  to  the  earth.  1651 
tr.  Bacon's  Life  $  Death  53  An  abundant  and  continual  Ef¬ 
fluxion  of  blood  causeth  suddain  death.  1670  G.  H.  Hist. 
Cardinals  11.  iii.  209  Would  he  but  endeavour  to  suppress 
certain  passionate  effluctions  from  his  youth.  1874  Wiltsh. 
Times  3  Apr.  5/2  Death  occurred  from  a  sudden  effluxion 
of  the  blood  to  the  brain. 

b.  concr.  An  abortion.  Cf.  Efflux  sb.  2. 

1643  R.  O.  Man's  Mort.  vi.  48  The  Soule  of  that  Effluction 
..must  needs  continue  its  immortallitie.  1696  in  Phillips. 
1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

2.  The  lapse  or  passing  away  (of  time) ;  the 
expiry  or  completion  (of  a  certain  period). 

1621  Molle  Camerar.  Liv .  Libr.  v.  xii.  362  Till  friend¬ 
ship  may  be  consolidated  by  effluxion  of  time.  1633  Earl 
Manch.  A l  Mondo  (1636)  9  The  glasse  then  runnes  most 
faintly  when  it  [the  hour]  draws  nearest  to  effluxion.  1807 
G.  Chalmers  Caledonia  I.  Pref.  6  The  effluxion  of  a  century. 
1868  Times  12  June  10  The  partnership,  .having  expired 
by  effluxion  of  time. 

3.  concr,  —  Effluvium,  Efflux  3. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  941  There  are.  .some  Light  Effluxions 
from  spirit  to  spirit,  c  1630  Jackson  Creed  v.  cxiii,  Some 
..deny  all  effluxions  from  objects  sensible.  1852  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  Discuss.  69  Dr.  Brown  confounds  the  matterless 
species  of  the  Peripatetics  with  the  corporeal  effluxions  of 
Democritus  and  Epicurus. 

t  Efflirxive,  CL-  Obs.  rare,  [as  if  ad.  L.  *effluxi- 
vus ,  f.  efflux ppl.  stem  of  efflucre  :  see  prec.  and 
-ive.]  Outflowing. 

a  1657  R-  Loveday  Lett.  (1663)  24  The  kindred  of  our 
. .  souls  is  called  friendship,  when  their  effluxive  beams  . . 
meet,  embrace,  and  weave  themselves  into  a  constellation. 

+  E  ffocate.  rare  ~  °.  [ad.  L.  cffocat-  ppl.  stem 
of  effoedre ,  f.  ex  out  +  faux  throat.  Cf.  Suffo¬ 
cate.]  To  choke,  strangle. 

1656  in  Blount. 

+  Effode,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  effodere,  f.  ex 
out  -vfodere  to  dig.]  To  dig  out  (of  the  ground), 
dig  up. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  41  .Some  may  be  effoded 
and  gathered.  1657  Phys.  Did.,  Effoded ,  digged  up. 

+  EfFo  diate,  v.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  L.  effodere  : 
see  prec.  and  -ates.]  =  prec. 

1612  W.  Parkes  Curtaine-Dr.  73  Trenches  that  it  [this 
little  Spade]  hath  efodiated. 

t  EfFo'dicate,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Ef-  +  L. 

fodicat-,  ppl.  stem  of fodicare  to  dig.]  =  prec. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  GabelhoueV  s  Bk.  Phys icke  34/1  Roote  of  Eu- 
glosse.  .effodicated  in  the  end  &  last  quarter  of  the  Moone. 

EfFo'dient,  a.  rare—0,  [ad.  L.  effodient-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  effodpre :  see  Effode.]  Digging  ;  ac¬ 
customed  to  dig. 

1847  in  Craig.  1864  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

1"  EfFoTiate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Ef-+ Foliate  v.] 
To  open  into  leaf.  Hence  EffoTiated  ppl.  a.,  that 
has  opened  into  leaf.  Also  (with  different  sense) 
Effolia'tion,  removal  of  leaves  ( Trcas .  Pot.). 

1671  Grew  Anal.  Plants  i.  §  44  That  which  here  befalls 
the  now  effoliated  Lobes. 

t  Effo  •rce,  sb.  Obs.  rare—1,  [a.  OF.  efforce, -se , 
f.  efforcer ;  see  next.]  A  violent  means. 

1549  Sir  T.  Chaloner  Erasm.  Morin Enc.  Pj  a,  Woulde 
they  so  manfully  defende  and  kepe  it,  both  with  swoorde, 
with  poyson,  and  with  all  other  efforce. 

EfForce  (efo<os).  Also  6  efforse.  [ad.  F. 
efforcer  (OF.  esforcer)  —  Pr.  esforsar,  -zar,  It. 


EFFRACTED. 

sforzare med.L.  ex/ortiaie,  f.  ex  out  +  Jorti-s 
strong.] 

+  1.  reft.  To  force  oneself,  to  make  an  effort 
(transl.  F.  s' efforcer).  Obs. 

15x2  Helyas  in  Thoms  Prose  Rom.  III.  31  Everiche 
of  the  company  efforced  them  to  doo  honour.  1543  Tra- 
heron  Vigo's  Chirurg.  iii.  1.  xv.  105  b,  Manye  efforce  them¬ 
selves  to  make  argumentes  to  be  contrarye. 

2.  trans.  In  Spenser’s  use :  To  force  open,  to 
gain  by  force,  to  compel ;  also.  To  efforce  it. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  (J.)  Iron  chests  and  coffers  . .  Them  to 
efforce  by  violence  or  wrong.  Ibid.  Hi.  ix.  9  Affray  with 
cruell  threat,  Ere  that  we  to  efforce  it  do  begin.  Ibid.  xii. 
43  Th’  enchaunter.  .all  that  fraud  did  frame  Tohaveefforst 
the  love  of  that  faire  lasse. 

3.  To  force  out,  tear  out  by  force,  rare. 

1855  Singleton  Virgil  I.  91  Standing  com,  Trom  lowest 
roots  aloft  efforced. 

Hence  Effo  reed  ppl.  a.,  uttered  with  effort. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  11.  viii.  4  Againe  he  heard  a  more 
efforced  voyce. 

Effo -re,  prep.  var.  of  Afoke.  Obs. 

153S  •Sic-  Acts  Jas.  V (1814)  336  (Jam.). 

Efform  (efj?M m).  Also  6  effourm.  [f.  Ef-  + 
Fokm  zi.]  trans.  To  make  into  a  certain  form  ; 
to  shape,  fashion. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  1.  16  Nature  (as  I  haue  sayd) 
effourmed  in  such  sorte  this  bone  Hyoides.  1647  H.  More 
Poems  10  Of  warlike  instruments  they  plow-shares  shall 
And  pruning-hooks  efform.  1805  J.  Beresford  Song  oj 
Sun  31  Stains  on  themselves  they  bring,  tho’  first  efform’d 
Of  purest  mold,  by  God.  1862  M.  Hopkins  Hawaii  211 
And  efforming  the  government  to  some  model. 

t  Effornia  tion.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ation.] 
Formation,  framing,  shaping. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  iv.  6 1  We  haue  noted  the  noble 
vse  and  effourmation  of  this  member.  1662  Evelyn  Chalcogr. 
(1769)  16  As  the  protypus  was  of  wax  for  efformation.  1691 
Ray  Creation  (1714)  40  To  give  an  account  of  the  Produc¬ 
tion  and  Efformation  of  the  Universe. 

+  Effo'rmative,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.:  see 
-ive.]  Formative,  tending  to  form. 

1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  Notes  163/2  AuVa/xt?  n\a<TTucri , 
is  that  efformative  might  in  the  seed  that  shapes  the  body 
in  its  growth.  1669  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  I.  in.  iii.  43  A 
plastic  and  efformative  virtue. 

Effo*rmer.  [f.  Efform  v.  +  -er.*]  One  who,  or 
that  which,  forms,  moulds,  or  fashions. 

1662  H.  More  Immort.  Soul  195  If  the  Mother’s  Soul 
could  be  the  Efformer  of  the  Foetus,  etc. 

Effort  (e'foit),  sb.  [a.  F.  effort ,  noun  of  action, 
f.  efforcer'.  see  Efforce  v.  ;  in  OF.  and  Pr. 
esfort ,  It.  sforzo.  In  17th  and  18th  c.  accented 
effo'rt ;  see  quots.  in  2.] 

1 1.  Power  :  also,  pi.  powers,  properties.  Obs. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  i.  14  The  yate  . .  passed  alle  other 
in  efforte  and  strengthe.  a  1680  Butler  Rem.  (1759)  Ii*  *5 
The  same  Efforts,  she  does  confer  Upon  the  same  Produc¬ 
tions  here. 

2.  A  strenuous  putting  forth  of  power,  physical 
or  mental  ;  a  laborious  attempt  ;  a  struggle. 

c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  527  Thadmyrall  sawe 
the  grete  efforte  of  armes  that  Reynawde  made  agenste  his 
folke.  c  1636  Denham  Passion  of  Dido  248  Life’s  last 
efforts  yet  striving  with  her  wound.  1682  Shadwell  Medal 
121  In  Cromwels  Court,  Where  first  your  Muse  did  make 
her  great  effort.  1735  Somerville  Chase  in.  113  The 
panting  Courser  . .  Makes  many  a  faint  Effort.  1769  Fal¬ 
coner  Did.  Marine  (1789)  H  h  iv,  The  rope-bands  are 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  effort  of  the  sail.  1809-10  Cole¬ 
ridge  Friend  (1865)  7  On  whatever  subject  the  mind  feels 
a  lively  interest,  attention,  though  always  an  effort,  be¬ 
comes  a  delightful  effort,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  §  27.  202 
It  required  a  considerable  effort  to  escape. 

b.  In  the  fine  arts,  oratory,  etc. :  A  display  of 
power,  an  achievement. 

1857  Buckle  Civilis.  I.  xiii.  728  There  is  . .  in  some  of  his 
[Bossuet’s]  greatest  efforts,  .much  .  .majesty  of  genius. 

+  Effo  rt,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Ef-  +  Ye.  for l is  strong.] 
trans .  To  strengthen,  fortify. 

1662  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  I.  276  He  efforted  his  spirits 
with  the  remembrance,  .of  what  formerly  he  had  been. 

Effortless  (e-fortles),  a.  and  quasi -adv.  [f. 
Effort  sb.  +  -less.]  Making  no  effort. 

1.  Abstaining  from  effort,  passive,  tame. 

1801  Southey  Thalaba  iv.  xix,  Idly  to  remain  Were  yield¬ 
ing  effortless.  1880  H.  James  Madonna  37  You  have  lost 
time  in  effortless  contemplation. 

2.  Acting  without  effort ;  unstrained,  easy. 

1831  Blachw.  Mag.  XXIX.  683  The  effortless  sublimity 
of  Homer.  1861  Wheat  §•  Tares  37  He  delighted  in  their 
[children’s]  easy,  unconscious,  effortless,  condition. 

Hence  Effortlessly  adv.,  without  exertion. 

1865  Pali  Mall  G.  31  July  10/2  Effecting  all  our  object 
I  painlessly  and  effortlessly. 

+  Effossion.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  cffossion-cm ,  f. 
effoss-tis ,  pa.  pple.  of  effodere :  see  Effode.]  The 
action  of  digging  out  (of  the  ground). 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  271  Its  roots  ..  after  their 
effossion  are  cut  and  dryed.  c  1714  Arbuthnot,  etc.  Mar. 
Scriblerus  1.  i.  in  Pope's  Whs.  (1886)  X.  279  He  . .  set  apart 
several  annual  sums  for.. the  effossion  of  coins.  1755  in 
Johnson  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Effracted,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  effract- 
ppl.  stem  of  effringere,  f.  ex  out  +  frang-ere  to 
break  + -ED  l.]  Broken  off. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  259  Manna,  is  collected 
from  its  effracted  boughs. 
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EFFUSE. 


Effraction  (efras’kjbn).  [a.  Fr.  effraction,  as 
if  ad.  L.  *effractidn-cm,  f.  as  prec.]  Breaking 
open  (a  house) ;  burglary. 

184 o  New  Monthly  Mag.  LVIII.  277  The  dwelling-place 
where  the  effraction  was  perpetrated.  1868  Milman  St. 
Paul’s  iv.  80  A  riot,  with  effraction  and  murder.  1881 
J.  Payne  Ellon’s  Poems  Introd.  54  Such  efficient  instru¬ 
ments  of  effraction  that  no  bolts  or  locks  could  resist  them. 

Effra'cture.  06s.  rare.  [ad.  L.  effractura, 
f.  as  prec.]  (See  quot.) 

1634  T.  Johnson  tr.  Parey's  Chirurg.  x.  vi.  (1678)  232  An 
Effracture  [of  the  Skull]  is  when  the  bone  falls  down,  and 
is  broken  by  a  most  violent  blow. 

Effrajable,  a.  Perhaps  a  misprint  for  Effroy¬ 
able,  which  Harvey  elsewhere  uses.  The  Diets, 
have  effraiablc  with  this  example. 

1665  G.  Harvey  Advice  agst.  Plague  5  Pestilential  symp¬ 
toms  declare  nothing  a  proportionate  efficient  of  their  ef¬ 
frajable  and  miscreant  nature.  1755  Johnson,  Effraiablc. 
So  177s  in  Ash.  1782-1800  in  Bailey  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Effranchise  (efrcrntjbiz),  v.  [corresp.  for¬ 
mally  to  OF.  effranchiss- ,  effranchir,  f.  es-  (:— L. 
ex-)  out  + franc  free ;  but  perh.  the  Eng.  word 
may  be  a  recent  formation  from  the  same  ele¬ 
ments.  Cf.  Affranchise,  Enfranchise.]  To 
invest  with  franchises  or  privileges. 

1864  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Hence  Effranchisement,  the  action  of  effran- 
chising ;  the  state  of  being  effranchised. 

1795  tr.  Mercicr's  Fragm.  Pol.  fi>-  Hist.  II.  436  The  sub¬ 
sidies  they  [the  Romans]  demanded  from  them  [the  pro¬ 
vinces]  were  on  the  condition  of  effranchisement. 

Effray,  obs.  var.  Affray  sb . 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  v.  113  In  sic  effray  thai  baid  that 
nycht.  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  B  iij,  For  no  gentil 
wymmen  ought  to  make  none  effrayes  in  them.  1553  (ed.  1) 
Douglas  AEneis  xi.  xvii.  67  Acca  schawis  to  him  and  all 
his  feris  The  huge  effray  [ed.  Small  affray], 

+  Effray*,  v.  Obs .  [a.  F.  effraye-r :  see  Affray.] 

1.  trans.  To  frighten;  to  affect  with  fear;  to 
alarm,  startle. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  vii.  610  Thai  effrayit  war  suddanly. 
1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  ccxiv.  201  Moche  other  folke 
were  sore  effrayed.  1500-20  Dunbar  This.  Rose  68  And 
that  no  schouris  nor  blastis  cawld  Effray  suld  flouns  nor 
fowles  on  the  fold.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  i.  16  Their  dam 
upstart  out  of  her  den  effraide. 

2.  To  keep  off  by  frightening;  to  scare. 

1588  A.  King  tr.  Canisius'  Catech .  58  Fra  y‘3  profane 
noueltie  . .  effrayis  vs  y°  Apostolique  . .  doctrine. 

3.  To  feel  fear  of;  to  fear. 

1485  Caxton  Treviso! s  Higden  (1527)  in.  xxx.  122,  I  lyue 
in  grete  drede  and  effray  myne  owne  wardyens. 

Hence  Effrayed  ppl.  a.,  frightened,  shaking  with 
fear.  Effrayedly  adv.,  in  an  alarmed  manner,  as 
men  do  who  are  alarmed.  Effraying  vbl,  sb., 
the  state  of  being  afraid  ;  fright.  All  Obs. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  v.  no  The  men  ..  full  effraytly  gat 
thair  ger.  Ibid.  ix.  599  The  Inglis  . .  war  stonayit  for  ef- 
frayng.  1533  Bellenden  Livy  11.  (1822)  150  The  senate 
effrayetlie  convenit  to  this  counsell,  and  wes  mair  effrayetlie 
consultit.  1553  Douglas  AEneis  ix.  iii.  (ed.  1)  170  Wyth 
pikkis  brekand  doun  Zone  forteres,  and  now  . .  wyth  me 
Assailzeant  this  effrayit  strenth. 

f  Effre'nable,  a.  Obs.  rare.—1,  [f.  L.  effren-us 
unbridled  (f.  ex  out  +  fren-um  bridle)  +  -able.] 
Incapable  of  restraint,  violently  rebellious. 

1621  Bolton  Stat.  Irel.  313  (an.  11  Eliz.)  The  saide  traytor 
having  by  this  effrenable  meanes  growen  to  great  power. 

+  Effrenate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  effrendt-us,  f.  eff- 
renare,  f.  ex  out  + fren-um  bridle.  Cf.  F.  effrenff\ 
a.  Of  passions :  Unbridled,  ungovernable,  b.  Of 
drugs :  Violent  in  action. 

1561  Abp.  Parker  Corr.  (1852)  157  Men  of  effrenate  _in- 
temperancy.  1657  Tomlinson  Renou’s  Disp.  143  Nothing 
doth  so  much  dehort  from . .  any  medicament  as  its  effrenate, 
prepotent  and  malign  quality. 

Hence  E'ffrenated  ppl.  a.,  unbridled,  unruly. 

1586  J.  Hooker  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  144/1  Let 
vs  returne  to  the  historie  of  this  effere  and  effrenated 
nation. 

t  Effrena'tion.  Obs.—°  [ad.  L.  effrendtion- 
em,  f.  effrbidre  :  see  prec.]  (See  quot.) 

1623  Cockeram,  Effrenation,  unruliness.  1656  in  Blount 
Glossogr.  1818  in  Todd  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Effre’nous,  a.  Obs.  rare—  h  [f.  L.  effren-us ; 
see  Effrenable  and  -ous.]  =  Effrenate  b. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  164  Stibium  also.. though 
it  be  immite  and  effrenous. 

t  Effri  nge,  v.  Obs.  rare—  *.  [ad.  L.  effringere, 
f.  ex  out  +  frangerc  to  break.]  trans.  To  break 
or  pound  out ;  to  make  by  pounding. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  195  Medicaments  from 
which  . .  Powders  can  be  efringed. 

f  Effront,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [(1)  back-formation 
from  next;  (2)  ad.  OF.  effronter  to  break  the 
forehead  of ;  see  next.] 

1.  trans.  To  free  from  bashfulness. 

1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  1.  §  40,  I  am  naturally 
bashfull,  nor  hath  . .  age  . .  been  able  to  effront . .  me. 

2.  To  put  to  confusion. 

1649  G.  Daniel  Trinarch.,  Rich.  II,  cclvi,  Least  Glo- 
cester’s  Credit  and  Relations  might  Effront  his  storye. 

t  Effronted,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [f.  F.  effront OF. 
esfrontl  (  =  It.  sfrontato )  late  L.  *ex-  ( ef-ffron - 
talus,  f.  i*ex-)  ef-frons,  f.  ex  out,  without  +  frons 


forehead  +  -ed.  (The  L.  frons  occurs  in  the 
sense  of  ‘ability  to  blush’,  so  that  effrons  prob. 
meant  ‘unblushing’ ;  cf.  browless,  frmtless.  Some, 
however,  suppose  the  lit.  sense  to  be  ‘  putting  forth 
the  forehead’.)] 

Shameless,  barefaced,  unblushingly  insolent. 

1598  E.  GlLriN  Skial.  (1878)  41  Yet  their  effronted  thoughts 
adulterate,  Think  the  blind  world  holds  them  legitimate. 
1612  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Sculler  Wks.  in.  17/2  He  . .  with 
his  effrontit  shamelessg  face,  Seemes  to  command  the  diuell. 
1614  Sir  W.  Alexander  Doomesday  11.  (R.)  Th’  effronted 
whore  prophetically  showne  By  holy  John  in  his  mysterious 
scrouls.  1641  Relat.  Anssu.  Earl  Strafford  97  Others., 
imputed  this  to  his  effronted  boldnesse. 

Hence  +  Effrontedly  adv.,  in  a  barefaced  man¬ 
ner;  shamelessly. 

1628  Le  Grys  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  216  Lest  my  Vncle. . 
should  the  more  effrontedly  execute  vpon  mee  the  re¬ 
mainder  [of  his  treachery],  1680  Hickes  Spir.  Popery  40 
To  shew,  .how  effrontedly  this  Antiepiscoparian  speaks. 

Effrontery  (efnrnteri).  Also  8  effronterie, 
-ary.  [ad.  F.  effronterie,  f.  effronth.  see  Ef¬ 
fronted.]  Shameless  audacity,  unblushing  inso¬ 
lence.  Also  concr. 

1715  M.  Davies  Ath.  Brit.  I.  Pref.  28  By  Printing  those 
Orthodox  Letters  he  gain’d  the  Point  of  making  his  own 
Effrontaries  to  sell  the  better.  1720  Welton  Suffer.  Son 
0/ God  I.  v.  100,  I  express  my  Resentment  . .  by  the  super¬ 
ficial  Effrontery  . .  of  my  Brows.  1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic. 
(1779)  III.  lxxx.  65  The  happy  inheritance  of  impregnable 
effrontery.  1814  D’Israeli  Quarrels  Auth.  (1867)  362  Both 
as  modest  in  their  youth  as  afterwards  remarkable  for  their 
effrontery.  1858  Robertson  Led.  ii.  38  With  blasphemy 
and  unscrupulous  effrontery. 

Hence  +  Effronterist  [see  -ist],  nonce-wd,  one 
who  displays  effrontery. 

1776  Adv.  Corkscrew  ii.  18  He  was  now  become  a  perfect 
effronterist. 

+  Effrontiious,  a.  Obs.  rare .  [irreg.  f.  Ef¬ 
fronted,  after  words  like  affectuous ,  fatuous .] 
Characterized  by  effrontery. 

a  1734  N orth  Exam .  iii.  vii.  543  That  a  Government  should 
appear  so  weak  as  to  suffer  such  an  effrontuous  proceeding  to 
run  on  to  this  height. 

Hence  Effrontuously,  adv. 

1734  North  Lives  II.  127  To  hear  his  decrees  most 
brutishly  and  effrontuously  arraigned.  —  Exam.  1.  i.  23. 

t  Effroyable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  ejfroyable, 
f.  effroi  fright.]  Frightful. 

1689  G.  Harvey  Curing  Dis.  by  Expect,  iv.  23  The  first 
. .  upon  the  sight  of  such  an  effroyable  symptom  . .  might 
mistake  it  for  an  Apoplexy. 

tEffude,  v.  Obs.  [incorr.  ad.  L.  effundere 
(see  Effund  v.),  the  perfect  stem  effiid -  being  taken 
instead  of  the  pres,  stem.]  trans.  To  pour  out. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  7  This  hidious  cataract., 
effudes  it  selfe  altogether,  .into  the  ocean.  1657  Tomlin¬ 
son  Renou's  Disp.  79  Whereby  part  of  it  will  be  effuded. 

Effulge  (efrldg),  v.  poet,  (but  now  mainly  in 
humorously  pedantic  use),  [ad.  L.  effulg-ere,  f.  ex 
out  + fulgere  to  shine.] 

1.  intr.  To  shine  forth  brilliantly. 

173S  Thomson  Liberty  v.  361  As  on  pure  winter’s  eve, 
Gradual  the  stars  effulge.  1744  Akenside  Pleas,  hnag. 

I.  479  Like  rays  effulging  from  the  parent  sun.  1865  Alex. 
Smith  Sumin.  Skye  I.  38  Each  effulging  like  Phoebus. 

b.  fig. 

1828  J.  Wilson  in  Blackiu.  Mag.  XXIV.  277  He  effulgcs 
with  the  sun  in  velveteen  jacket  and  breeches.  1852  D. 
Moir  Contadina  i,  The  eloquence  of  purest  truth  effulges 
in  thy  smile. 

2.  trans.  To  flash  forth,  lid.  and  fig. 

1729  Savage  Wanderer  v.  20  The  topaz  charms  the  sight, 
Like  these,  effulging  yellow  streams  of  light.  1729  Thom¬ 
son  Britannia ,  His  eyes  effulging  a  peculiar  fire. 

Effulgence  (efofldgens).  [f.  next :  see  -ence.] 
The  quality  of  being  effulgent,  splendid  radiance. 
lit.  and  fig. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  iii.  388  On  theelmpresst  the  effulgence 
of  his  Glorie  abides.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist,  (1862)  I. 
xxi.  135  In  the  first  half  of  its  visible  course,  it  emitted  a 
prodigious  effulgence.  1821  Craig  Led.  Drawvig  ii.  103 
The  splendour  of  rich  colour  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  ef¬ 
fulgence  of  light. 

Effulgent  (efo-ldgent),  a.  [ad.  L.  effulgent- em, 
f.  as  prec.]  Shining  forth  brilliantly ;  sending 
forth  intense  light ;  resplendent,  radiant.  Hence 

EffuTgently  adv. 

1738  Glover  Leonidas  11. 89  Whose  spacious  orb  collects 
th*  effulgent  beams.  1852  Mrs.  Jameson  Leg.  Madonna 
(1857)  178  He  is  upborne  by  an  effulgent  cloud,  i860  Tyn¬ 
dall  Glac.  1.  §  27.  218  The  fiery  light  of  the  sinking  sun  . . 
mottled  the  mountains  with  effulgent  spaces. 

Jig.  1744  Akenside  Pleas.  Imag.  1.  330  Venus  . .  stood 
Effulgent  on  the  pearly  car.  1831  Brewster  Newt  on  {185$ 

II.  xxiv.  358  Others  . .  resist  the  effulgent  evidence  which 
sustains  the  strongholds  of  our  faith.  1868  J.  T.  Nettle- 
ship  Ess.  Bro'ivning  vi.  219  Its  beauty  might  be  more  ef¬ 
fulgent  by  reason  of  the  . .  dulness  of  the  rest. 

t  Effu  lmination.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Ef- + 
Fulmination.]  The  lannching  of  thunderbolts ; 
concr.  a  thunderbolt  launched,  fig. 

a  1670  Hacket  Abp.  Williams  1.  (1692)32  The  Popes., 
attempting  to  send  out  effulminations  against  Christian 
kings  in  all  countries. 

t  Effumabrlity.  nonce-wd.  Obs.  [f.  L.  effumd- 
re  +  -bility  :  see  Effume  and  -ITY.]  Capability 
of  being  converted  into  vapour. 


1680  Boyle  Scept.  Chen.  iv.  271  Paracelsus . .  seems  to 
define  Mercury  by  Volatility,  or  (if  I  may  coyne  such  a 
Word)  Effumability. 

+  EfFuma  fcion.  rare.  [a.  OF.  effumation,  as 
if  ad.  L.  *effiimdtidn-em,  f.  effumdre :  see  next.] 
The  action  of  converting  into  ‘fumes’  or  vapour  ; 
concr.  a  vapour  emitted. 

1666  G.  Harvey  Morb.  Angl.  iv.  47  Swelling  ebullition, 
whence  afterwards  those  hot  effumations  . .  arise.  1684  tr. 
Sonet’s  Merc.  Compit.  xiv.  494  Instruments  fit  for  Effuma- 
tion  and  Vaporation. 

+  Efifu  •me,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  F.  effumer,  f. 
L.  effumdre,  f.  ex  out  +  funi-us  smoke.]  leans. 
To  puff  out  (smoke). 

1599  B.  Jonson  Ev.  Man  out  Hum.  hi.  i,  I  can  make  this 
dog  take  as  many  whiffes  as  I  list,  and  he  shall  retain,  or 
effume  them,  at  my  pleasure. 

Effund  (efo’nd),  v.  [ad.  L.  effund- ere,  f.  ex 
out  +  fund-tie  to  pour.] 

trans.  To  pour  out  (lit.  and  fig.) ;  to  shed 
(blood)  ;  to  pour  out  the  contents  of  (a  vessel). 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  107  Oyldregges  salt  effunde 
uppon  the  roote  [of olives],  ai$ooCuckowfy Night.  Lenvoye, 
Suspires  which  I  effunde  in  silence  1  1550  Bale  Image 
Both  Ch.  11.  I  ij  b  (T.),  After  this  went  forth  the  seconde 
angel  . .  effundinge  his  vial  upon  the  sea.  1578  Banister 
Hist.  Man  v.  70  The  Artene  being  from  that  deriued, 
which  is  effunded  into  the  liuer.  1647  H.  More  Poems  51 
If  he  his  life  effund  To  utmost  death.  1719  D’Urfey  Pills 
(1872)  III.  322  Much  Blood  they  effund.  1776  tr.  Da  Costa’s 
Conchol.  60  Several  [kinds  of  shells] . .  effund  this  purple 
juice.  1866  J.  Rose  tr.  Ovid’s  Fasti  n.  146  Now  doth  the 
Idaean  boy  appear  Effunding.  .nectar  rare. 

+  Effnsca’tion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [as  if  ad.  L. 
*effuscdtion-em,  f.  ex  out  +  fusca-re  to  darken.] 
The  action  of  making  obscure  ;  a  beclouding. 

1624  Donne  Devotions  Wks.  1839  III.  497  These  eclipses, 
sudden  Effuscations  and  darkening  of  his  Senses. 

t  Effu  *se,  sb.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  the  vb.]  A  pour¬ 
ing  out,  effusion. 

1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  u.  vi.  28  Much  effuse  of  blood 
doth  make  me  faint.  1631  Heywood  Maid  of  W.  11.  11. 
Wks.  1874  II.  369  Such  a  small  effuse  of  blood. 

Effuse  (efi/7*s),  a.  [ad.  L.  effus-us,  pa.  pple.  of 
efftmdere  to  pour :  see  Effund.] 

1.  Poured  out  freely ;  chiefly  transf.  and  fig. 
wide-spreading,  overflowing,  unrestrained,  extra¬ 
vagant.  Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1530  H.  Rhodes  Bk.  Nurture  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  105 
Iflyke  a  chylde,  it  [laughing]  is  effuse  and  wanton.  1650 
Bulwer  A7ithropomet.  viii.  (1653)  141  A  Nation  ..  whose 
Eares  are  dilated  to  so  effuse  a  magnitude,  that  they  cover 
the  rest  of  their  bodies  with  them.  1655  Bp.  Richardson 
On  O.  Test.  321  (T.)  Wherever  the  body  is,  yet  the  heart  of 
fools  is  in  effuse  mirth.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  ix.  1086  No 
wanton  waste  amidst  effuse  expence. 

2.  a.  Bot.  Of  an  inflorescence  :  Spreading  loosely, 
especially  on  one  side.  b.  Conch .  Having  the 
lips  separated  by  a  groove. 

1842  Johnston  in  Proc.  Berio.  Nat.  Club.  II.  31  Bulla 
Pedinata ,  aperture  ampullaceous,  effuse  above.  1870 
Hooker  Stud.  Flora  388  1  uncus glaucus .  .cymes  effuse. 

Effuse  (efi?7‘z),  v.  [f.  L.  ejfus-  ppl,  stem  of 
efftindere :  see  Effund.] 

1.  trans.  To  pour  forth  or  out  (a  liquid)  ; 
shed  (blood) ;  in  pass,  to  be  extravasated.  Also  refi. 

1526  Pilg>\  Pcrf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)253  That  moost  precyous 
blode  effused  &  shedde.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  v.  iv.  52 
Maiden-blood  thus  rigorously  effus’d  Will  cry  for  Ven¬ 
geance.  1682  Disc.  Addr.  or  Presentm.  agst.  Association  7 
The  Cup  out  of  which  they  were  to  effuse  Wine,  .in  Honour 
of  the  Gods,  .broke  into  pieces.  1725  Popf.  Odyss.  xix.  633 
My  pitying  eye  . .  effus'd  a  plenteous  stream.  1759  Da 
Costa  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  33  The  marble  finely  powdered, 
and  aqua  fortis  effused  over  it,  the  marble  particles  were 
nigh  destroyed.  1804  Abernethy  Surg.  Observ.  174  A  little 
blood  was  supposed  to  be  effused  upon  the  dura  mater. 
1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  229/1  Lymph  is  effused  from 
the  wound  in  the  vessel.  1859  Hawthorne  Fr.  <$•  It.  Jrnls. 
II.  287  The  same  gentle  shower  ..  had  been  effusing  itself 
all  the  morning. 

2.  transf.  a.  To  pour  out,  shed,  send  forth  (air, 
heat,  light,  odours,  etc.). 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  xx.  (1495)  208  In  somer 
kynde  heete  drawyth  oute . . and  is  eflfusyd.  .and  departed 
and  is  lesse  in  the  body  wythin.  1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  3 
F  4  The  sun,  by  shining  too  long,  will  effuse  all  its  light. 
1821  Nesu  Monthly  Mag.  I.  291  The  scented  pulvilio,  which 
the  untwisted  hairs  reproachfully  effused.  1847  J.  Wilson 
Chr.  North  (1857)  I.  259  From  his  disc  . .  is  effused  now  a 
gentle  crimson  light. 

b.  poet,  nonce-uses  of  pa.  pple.  By  Thomson, 
of  the  horse :  Rushing  unchecked  (cf.  L.  effusis 
habenis  and  Effused  ppl.  a.).  By  Cowper,  of  a 
crowd :  Poured  forth. 

1727  Thomson  Summer  509  The  horse  . .  o’er  the  field 
effused  Darts  on  the  gloomy  flood.  1791  Cowper  Odyss. 
viii.  632  From  the  horse  effused  the  Greeks  Left  their  capa¬ 
cious  ambush. 

3.  fig.  Also  absol. 

1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  1,  God  must  infuse,  before 
we  effuse.  1652  Benlowes  Theoph.  1.  xcv,  Good  words 
effus'd  Thou  dost  me  give,  c  1750  Shenstone  Elegy  i.  22 
’Twas  his  fond  heart  effus’d  the  melting  theme.  1813  H. 
&  J.  Smith  Rej.  Addr.  58  Professions  lavishly  effused  and 
parsimoniously  verified.  1830  Galt  Laurie  T.  in.  viii. 
(1849)  no  A  palpable  tranquillity  had  been  effused  abroad. 

+  4.  Phys.  To  throw  off  (a  branch). 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  vii.  96  After  that  these  Arteries 
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EFFUSED. 

haue  effused  forth  these  braunches  to  the  palate  . .  they  rise 
vp  into  the  Scull. 

Effused  (efi/7*zd),  ffl.  a .  [f.  Effuse  v.  +  -ed.] 

1.  Poured  out,  shed  ;  also  (of  blood,  .etc.  within 
the  system)  extravasated. 

1621  G.  Sandys  Ovids  Met.  in.  ( 1626 )  59  Thy  Mother, 
and  her  sisters  shall  imbrue  Their  furious  hands  in  thy 
effused  bloud.  1845  G.  Day  tr.  Simon’s  A  nim.  Chem.  I.  315 
Blood-corpuscles  being  found  in  the  effused  fluid. 

2.  Stretched  at  full  length,  with  limbs  relaxed, 
[cf.  L.  effusus .] 

1870  Swinburne  Ess.  <5-  Stud.  (1875)  323  The  goddess 
languid  and  effused  like  a  broad-blown  flower. 

Hence  Bffirsedly  adv.  rare~l,  in  an  overflow¬ 
ing  manner,  unrestrainedly. 

1594  2nd  Report  Faustns  in  Thoms’  Prose  Rom.  III.  331 
Therewith  laughing  effusedly  vanished  away. 

Effusion  (efi/7*39n).  Also  4  effuscion,  5-6 
effucion.  [ad.  (directly  or  through  Fr.  effusion , 
14th  c.  in  Littre)  L.  effiisidn-em ,  n.  of  action  f. 
effund-ere  :  see  Effund.] 

1.  A  pouring  out,  a  spilling  (of  liquid)  ;  +  shed¬ 
ding  (of  tears).  Effusion  of  blood :  bloodshed, 
slaughter  ;  also  in  general  sense,  the  pouring  out 
of  blood  by  a  wound,  etc.  (and  see  1  e). 

c  14..  Twiddle's  Vis.,  Circumcision  8  Cryst  in  his  man- 
hode  Sched  his  blode  by  effusyon.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xl. 
i64(Harl.  MS.)  In  holy  writte  Effucion  of  bloode  is  not  elles 
but  trespas  in  synnyng.  1526  Tindale  Hebr.  ix.  22  With 
out  effusion  of  bloud  is  no  remission.  1595  Shaks.  John 
v.  11.  49  This  effusion  of  such  manly  drops  . .  Startles 
mine  eyes.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Morals  1295  The 
effusions  and  funerall  libaments.  1660  Jer.  Taylor  Worthy 
Commun.  i.  §  4.  76  By  breaking  bread  and  effusion  of  wine. 
1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dubit.  11.  iii.  19  For  the  danger  of 
effusion  of  the  holy  wine,  they  in  some  places  chose  that 
expedient.  1767  Gooch  Treat.  Wounds  1. 162  The  effusion 
of  blood  . .  may  bring  the  patient’s  life  into  danger.  1850 
Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  I.  i.  9  Every  new  conquest 
required  a  fresh  effusion  from  her  veins.  1867  Sir  J.  Her- 
schel  Font.  Led .  Sc.  43  The  effusion  of  lava. 

concr.  1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  111.  i.  30  Thine  owne 
bowels.. the  meere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loines.  1734  tr. 
Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  VII.  xvn.  iv.  149  Shed  a  con¬ 
stant  effusion  of  wine. 

U  Used  for  Affusion. 

1687  G.  T  owerson  Baptism  54  To  baptize  by  a  bare  Effu¬ 
sion,  or  sprinkling  of  water.  1726  Ayliffe  Parerg.  103 
Baptism,  .may  be  performed,  .by  Effusion  or  Sprinkling. 

+  b.  Effusion  of  spirits  (see  Animal  Spirits)  : 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  fainting.  Ohs. 

1651  Sir  H.  Wotton  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  1.  340  III.  255 
note ,  On  a  sudden  effusion  of  spirits,  he  sunk  under  the 
table.  1656  Ridgley  Prad.  Physic  15  A  wound  of  the 
brain,  and  from  thence  an  effusion  or  troubling  of  the 
spirits. 

+  c.  A  copious  emission  of  smoke,  ‘  effluvia ’ 
(see  Effluvium),  etc.  Also  concr.  Obs. 

?  1477  Norton  Ord.  Alch.  in  Ashm.  vii.  (1652)  104  Magnetia 
is  Fier  of  Effusion.  1664  Power  Exp .  Philos.  1,  58  Besides 
the  Magnetical  One  of  the  Earth,  several  Effusions  there 
may  be  from  divers  other  Bodies.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi. 
766  From  about  him  fierce  Effusion  rowld  Of  smoak. 

d.  Physics.  (See  quot.) 

1850  T.  Graham  Chem.  (ed.  2)  I.  78  Effusion  of  gases  . . 
by  which  I  express  their  passage  into  a  vacuum  by  a  small 
aperture  in  a  thin  plate. 

e.  Pathol.  The  escape  of  any  fluid  out  of  its 
natural  vessel,  and  its  lodgment  elsewhere ;  s  the 
separation  of  fluid  from  the  vessels  in  a  morbid 
state  of  the  parts ’  ( Syd .  Soc.  Lex.). 

X732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet  364  The  Effusions.,  of 
any  ..  Blood  upon  the  Ventricles  of  the  Brain.  1813  J. 
Thomson  Led.  Inflam.  122  The  effect  of  inflammation 
termed  effusion.  1856  Kane  Ard.  Expl.  I.  xix.  232  The 
immovability  of  my  limbs  was  due  to  dropsical  effusion. 

2.  iransf  and  Jig.  +  a.  Of  persons :  Dispersion, 
rout.  Also  poet,  of  things  :  Confused  downfall. 

?  a  1400  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  92  Godes  people  were 
put  to  effuscion.  1725  Poi*e  Odyss.  xxii.  99  In  mix’d 
effusion  roll,  Th’  untasted  viands. 

+  b.  *  Bounteous  donation  ’  (J.).  Obs. 

1514  Pace  in  Fiddes  Wolsey  II.  203  He  doithe  seke 
nothynge  but  favors,  and  procurithe  the  same  bi  effusion  off 
mony.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  iv.  v.  §  3  Antigonus  sped 
so  well  by  large  effusion  of  his  treasure.  1654  Hammond 
Fundamentals  68  The  great  force  that  the  gospel  . .  had  . . 
upon  men’s  souls,  melting  them  into  that  liberal  effusion  of 
all  that  they  had. 

c.  A  ‘  pouring’  forth  of  any  influence  or  agency ; 
often  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

1550  Crowley  Inform,  fy  Petit.  324  You  shall  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  effucion  of  thys  plage.  1658  Baxter  Saving 
Faith  §  4.  27  The  Promise  of  Infusion  and  Effusion  [I  will 
pour  out  my  Spirit  to  you].  1741  tr.  Cicero's  Nat.  Gods  1. 
28  The  World,  with  an  universal  Effusion  of  its  [Reason’s] 
Spirit,  is  God.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  (1883^  66  The  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  Christ’s  promise  in  the  effusion  of  His  Spirit. 

3.  fig.  A  pouring  forth,  unrestrained  utterance 
(of  words,  sounds,  etc.) ;  frank  and  eager  expres¬ 
sion  (of  emotions). 

1659  Hammond  On  Ps.  Pref.  4  It  was  a  new  hymne  of 
Christ's  effusion.  1778  Robertson  Hist.  Amer.  I.  11.  108 
The  effusion  of  joy  was  general,  c  1812  Jane  Austen  Sense 
&  Sens.,  An  involuntary  confidence,  an  irrepressible  effusion 
to  a  soothing  friend.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  606 
William  talked  to  them  [Dykvelt  and  Witsen]  with  . .  an 
effusion  of  heart,  which  seldom  appeared  in  his  conversa¬ 
tions  with  Englishmen.  1870  Swinburne  Ess.  4  Stud. 
(1875)  266  The  other’s  [song]  . .  warmer  in  effusion  of 
sound. 
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b.  abstr.  Effusiveness,  enthusiastic  demeanour. 
[So  in  Fr.] 

1878  H.  S.  Wilson  Alp.  Ascents  ii.  6x  Talking  cheerily, 
I  dine  with  effusion. 

4.  concr.  Applied  to  a  literary  composition,  to 
a  speech  (formerly  also  to  any  work  of  art),  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  ‘outpouring’  of  the  author’s  feelings, 
genius,  etc.  Now  often  contemptuous. 

1770  Johnson  L.  /’.,  Pope  Wks.  IV.  71  Queen  Caroline 
had  declared  her  intention  to  visit  him  [Pope],  This  may 
have  been  only  a  careless  effusion.  <ri8n  Fuseli  Led. 
Art.  v.  (1848)  462  The  effusions  of  Lanfranco  and  Pietro  da 
Cortona.  1826  Scott  tVoodst.  i,  Here  ended  this  wild 
effusion.  1839  T  hirlwall  Greece  I.  247  The  extempo¬ 
raneous  effusions  . .  of  a  Phemius  and  a  Demodocus.  1873 
H.  Rogers  Orig.  Bible  viii.  (1875)  346  That  book,  .was  the 
effusion  of  one  master  mind. 

Hence  Effusionist,  a  writer  of  c  effusions’. 

1842  Frascds  Mag.  XXVI.  449  All  great  novelists  . .  were 
men  of  genius  and  learning.  The  popular  monthly  effu- 
sionists  nowadays  are  neither. 

Effusive  (efiz7’siv),  a.  [f.  L.  eff  us -  (see  Effuse 
a.)  +  -ive  as  if  ad.  L.  effiislvus.] 

d*l.  That  proceeds  from  a  pouring  out.  Obs. 

1725  Pope  Odyss.  xxn.  490  The  floor  Wash'd  with  th’ 
effusive  wave.  1791  E.  Darwin  Bot.  Card.  1.  111.  1781 
With  fine  films.  .Of  oil  effusive  lull  the  waves  to  sleep. 

2.  Of  emotions,  affections,  etc. :  Overflowing, 
irrepressible ;  in  mod.  use,  demonstratively  ex¬ 
pressed. 

1662  H.  More  Enthus.  Tri .,  Scholia  (1712)  52  The  inno¬ 
cence  of  his  private  Life,  and  his  most  effusive  Charity  and 
Humanity.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  in  Cornh.  Mag. 
VII.  304  Tito  could  only  be  saved  from  alienation  by.. a 
recovery  of  her  effusive  tenderness. 

3.  That  expresses  feeling  demonstratively. 

1863  Mrs.  Oliphant  Salem  Ch.  xxi.  12  A  very  effusive 
hymn  . .  an  utterance  of  unmitigated  thanksgiving.  1879 
McCarthy  Own  Times  I.  358  Peel.. was  not  effusive;  he 
did  not  pour  out  his  emotions. 

4.  That  has  the  function  of  giving  outlet  to 
emotion,  rare. 

1855  Bain  Senses  §  Int.  iii.  iv.  §  27  (1864)  622  The  purely 
effusive  arts,  such  as  music  or  the  dance. 

Hence  Effu  sively  adv.,  in  an  effusive  manner. 
Effivsiveness,  the  quality  of  being  effusive. 

1870  Daily  News  22  July  3  You  came  upon  damsels,  .who 
giggled  and  talked  effusively  by  the  wayside.  1877  H. 
Page  De  Quincy  I.  iii.  46  The  enthusiastic  effusiveness  of 
these  lines.  1880  Mrs.  Forrester  Roy  4r  Viola  I.  40 
Netta  embraced  her  effusively.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul 
(1883)  529  None  of  the  tender  effusiveness  and  earnest  praise 
which  we  have  been  hearing. 

Effutia’tion.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  ejfutT-re  to  prate 
+  -ATION.]  Twaddle,  balderdash. 

1823  J.  Lacy  [G.  Darley]  in  Lond.  Mag.  VIII.  648  The 
plotlessness,  still-life,  puling  effutiation.  .of  modern  plays. 

f  Efi.se,  v.  Obs.  rare— *.  [Corruptly  ad.  Fr.  ojfus- 
qu-cr  —  Obfuscate.]  trans.  To  obfuscate,  dim. 

1656  Sheph.  Kal.  viii,  Wrath  efisceth  and  leeseth  [Fr. 
of  usque  et  pert\  the  eye  of  reason. 

II  Efreet  (e’frzt).  Another  form  of  Afreet. 

1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I.  8  Come  down,  and  fear  not  this 
Efreet.  1862  Fairholt  Up  Nile  133  The  lady  ..  asserted 
that  the  father  was  an  efreet  or  evil  spirit. 

Eft  (eft),  sbA  Forms  :  1  efeta,  -e,  2-4  euete, 
2-7  evete,  4  auete,  4-6  ewt(e,  (5  eefte,  6  ewft, 
euit),  6-8  euet,  (8  eff,  9  dial,  effet,  evvet),  7-  eft. 
See  also  Newt.  [OE.  efeta,  of  unknown  origin. 
The  form  Newt  ( a  newt  corruptly  for  an  ewt)  is 
more  frequent  in  literary  use,  and  in  some  dialects 
has  superseded  the  older  form.] 

A  small  lizard  or  lizard-like  animal.  Now  (like 
Newt)  chiefly  applied  to  the  Greater  Water-Newt 
( Triton  cristatus)  and  to  the  Smooth  Newt  ( Lo - 
phinus  punctatus ),  of  the  order  Salamandridse. 

c  1000  /Llfric  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  122  Lacerta  uel 
stilio,  efete.  a  1100  Voc.  ibid.  321  Lacerta,  efeta.  a  1200 
Moral  Ode  273  in  Colt.  Horn.  177  peor  beo  naddren  and 
snaken,  eueten  and  frude.  C1300  K.  A  Us.  6126  Evetis, 
and  snakes,  and  paddokes  brode.  1388  Wyclif  Prov.  xxx. 
28  An  euete  enforsith  with  hondis,  and  dwelleth  in  the 
housis  of  kingis;  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.R.  xii.  xxix. 
(Tollem.  MS.),  Venimouse  bestes  and  auetes  [1535  lisardes], 
C1400  Maundev.  v.  61  In  that  Abbeye  ne  entrethe 
not  no  Flye  ne  Todes  ne  Ewtes.  1480  Caxton  Descr. 
Brit.  48  Eeftes  that  doon  none  harme.  1572  Bossewell 
Armor ie  11.  52b,  [The  Cameleon]  beyng  like  to  yi;  Ewte  in 
the  bodye.  1580  Lyly  Euphnes  (Arb.)  315  All  things  that 
breede  in  the  inudde  are  not  Euets.  1613  W.  Browne 
Brit.  Past.  1.  ii,  May  never  euet,  nor  the  toade,  Within  thy 
banks  make  their  abode.  1679  Plot  Staffordsh.  (1686)  251 
Animals  somewhat  like  Evets  or  Newts.  1750  W.  Ellis 
Mod.  Husbandman  iii.  ii.  79  (E.  D.  S.)  Eff,  an  eft.  1763 
Churchill  Proph.  Fain.  Poems  I.  112  In  quest  of  food, 
Efts  strove  in  vain  to  crawl.  1800  Hurdis  Favorite  Vill. 
153  Wriggles  the  viper  and  the  basking  eft.  1875  Parish 
Sussex  Gloss.,  Effet ,  a  newt  or  eft.  1876  A.  B.  Buckley 
Short  Hist.  Nat.  Sc.  xxiv.  201  Aquatic  salamanders,  which 
resemble  our  newts  or  efts.  1878  Besant  &  Rice  Celia’s 
Arbour  I.  xiv.  195  We  used  to  hunt  as  boys  for  . .  the  little 
ewet,  the  alligator  of  Great  Britain. 

J"  Eft,  sbd  Obs.  rare.  [Of  obscure  origin  ;  cf. 
OE.  eefest,  ufst,  malice,  which  freq.  occurs  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  niSi]  ?  Malice. 

CI325  Metr.  Horn.  35  [owes  havis  eft  and  nithe  At  me  for 
the  ferlikes  that  I  kithe.  Ibid.  125  Eft  and  nythe  and 
felonny. 

■f  Eft,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  6  superl,  eftest. 


[?  A  blunder  ascribed  to  Dogberry ;  but  it  is  not 
clear  what  word  is  alluded  to.]  ?  Ready,  con¬ 
venient. 

1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  iv.  ii.  38  Yea,  marry,  that’s  the 
eftest  way. 

t  Eft  (eft),  adv.  Obs.  or  arch .  Also  3-5  efte, 
(3  heft,  Orm.  efft).  [OE.  $ft  =  OS.,  OFris.  eft, 
ON.  cptir ,  eftir,  eft OTeut.  *aftiz  adv.  compar. 
deg.,  f.  stem  aft :  see  Aft.  Cf.  OE.  I  pig,  compar. 
deg.  of  lang,  Long  adv.] 

1.  A  second  time,  again  ;  back. 

C825  Vesp.  Psalter  lxx[i].  20  Of  neolnisse  eor5an  eft  Su 
alsedes  mec.  c  1000  TElfric  Gen.  viii.  10  Noe  . .  asende  lit 
eft  culfran.  c  1200  Ormin  16638  Hu  ma33  aid  mann  ben 
borenn  efft.  C1205  Lay.  15081  Nu  was  Vortigeme  seft 
[C1275  heft]  king,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  24403  He  cried  ans 
and  eft.  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  105  Ontille  Inglond 
eft  he  turned  ouer  pe  se.  £‘1386  Chaucer  Man  Lazves  T. 
694  Eft  were  his  lettres  stolen  everichon.  c  1420  Pallad.  on 
Husb.  xii.  267  Again  the  goode  [chestnuts]  under  gravel  be 
do,  and  tried  efte  and  thries  preve  hem  so.  1589  Putten- 
ham  Eng.  Poesie  (Arb.)  160  Many  a  word  yfalne  shall  eft 
arise.  1607  Walkington  Opt.  Glass  145  Hee  . .  vanished 
eft  away. 

b.  Eft  and  eft :  again  and  again.  Eft  ...  eft*. 
first  .  .  .  then. 

1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xvi.  145  3if  hymeft  and  eft  euereat 
his  neede.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  1.  416  And  as  it  drieth, 
efte  and  efte  it  dight.  1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Dent. 
clxxviii.  1108  Eft  at  one  side  and  eft  a  tother. 

2.  Indicating  sequence  or  transition  in  discourse  : 
Again,  moreover,  likewise. 

c  1000  Ags.Gosp.  Matt,  xviii.  19  Eft  [c 950  Lindisf.  eft 
sona]  ic  eow  sec^e.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  107  Ne  eft  he  ne 
mei  on  his  welan  . .  modegian.  1340  Ayenb.  133  Yet  eft  per 
is  a  stape  huerinne  is  J>e  uolle  of  perfection  of  pise  uirtue. 
1432-50  tr.  Higden  (1865)  I.  327  Meny  nyijtes  in  }>e  somer. . 
]>e  sonne  go\>  nou^t  doun  . .  and  eft  as  many  dayes  in  J>e 
wynter  . .  the  sonne  arise}?  nou3t.  _  1533  Act  25  Hen.  VIII , 
c.  13  §  12  It  is  efte  declared  by  this  presente  acte,  that,  etc. 
1651  Gataker  Ridley  in  Fuller  Abel  Rediv.  195  It  pleasing 
God  eft  . .  to  imprint  in  the  face . .  a  living  portraiture  of 
those  endowments. 

3.  Afterwards. 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  685  (Parker  MS.)  pone  [sc.  Mul]  mon  eft 
on  Cent  forbsernde.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  85  Sume  men 
leden  erest  iuel  liflode,  and  turnen  eft  to  .god.  CX325  E.E. 
A  Hit.  P.  A.  332  He  hit  schal  efte  with  tenez  tyne.  1430 
Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  1.  vii,  First  with  right  make  our  selfe 
strong ;  And  efte  our  force  manly  for  to'shewe,  Of  knyghtes 
chose  taken  out  a  fewe.  1528  More  Heresy es  iv.  Wks. 
269/2  Dauid  fell . .  fyrst  in  aduoutrie  &  eft  in  manslaughter. 
#1559  Cavill  in  Mir.  Mag.  (1563)  B2b,  Whom  fortune 
brought  to  boote  and  efte  to  hale, 
b.  with  never ,  if  ever. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  49  He  ualleS  in  to  helle  pine  per 
neuer  eft  ne  cume3  of  bote,  c  1230  Ilali  Meid.  11  Beo  ha 
eanes  fulliche  forcoruen  ne  spruteS  ha  neauer  eft.  CX314 
Guy  Warw.  (A.)  2776  3if  pou  haue  euer  eft  nede  to  me. 
C1325  Seven  Sag.  (P.)  302  Hys  hert  scholde  to-breke,  Ne 
schold  he  never  eft  more  speke.  X513  Douglas  rEneis  11. 
xii.  [xi.]  99  Neuir  syne  with  ene  saw  I  hir  eft. 

4.  Comb,  eft-sitlie  v.  (in  2  eftsidian )  to  return  ; 
eft-sith,  -sithes  adv.,  another  time,  once  more  ; 
also,  from  time  to  time,  often  (cf.  Oftesithes). 
Also  Eftsoon(s. 

CI175  Lamb.  Horn.  119  pet  ure  saule  moten  eft-si5ian  to 
him.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1901  Noe  . .  sent  pe  dofe  eftsith. 
a  1547  Earl  Surrey  VEneid  11.  588  Which  way  eft-sithes 
. .  Andromache  alone  Resorted  to  the  parents  of  her  make. 
1875  Whitby  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.)f  Eftsith ,  often. 

+  Eft-,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Aft  (see  Aft  4)  ;  only 
in  eft  castle,  eft  ship,  the  after  part  of  a  ship, 
the  poop :  cf.  After  a.,  and  Forecastle. 

1513  Douglas  /Eneis  iii.  viii.  26  Furth  of  his  eft  schip  a 
bekyn  gart  he  stent.  Ibid.v.  iii.  58  The  patrouns  in  eft 
castellis,  fresche  and  gay,  Stude. 

Eften,  app.  spurious  f.  Eft  adv.,  after  Often. 

1623  Cockeram  ii.  A.  pb,  Againe,  efteji. 

Efter,  efter-,  obs.  Sc.  var.  After,  After-. 

+  E’fter-char.  Obs .  rare.  [f.  efter,  var.  of 
After  +  Char  OE.  cerr,  cyrr  a  turn.]  Return. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  21922  He  sal  find  J?an  nan  efter-char. 

Efters,  early  misreading  for  Estres. 

1532  Rom.  Rose  iv.  61  in  Chaucer’s  Wks.  (ed.  Thynne),  It 
was  not  left  Till  I  had  all  the  garden  been  In  the  efters 
[ed.  Bcll-Skeat  1. 1448  estres]  that  men  might  seene.  X715 
Kersey,  Efters ,  Walks,  Galleries,  Entries,  Hedges.  X721- 
1800  in  Bailey. 

t  E  ftersoons,  adv.  Obs.  Also  i  efter  sona, 
3-4  eftir-,  -tur-,  -son(e,  -sons.  [f.  OE.  ifter,  var. 
of  after,  After  +  Soon,  with  advbl.  -s.  Cf.  Eft- 
soons.]  a.  Again,  b.  Soon  after,  presently. 

r 950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Mark  x.  i  Gesomnadon  efter  sona 
menigo  to  him  and  eftersona  [he]  lserde  hia.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  4241  Vn-til  egipte  [>ai  haue  him  [Joseph]  broght,  bar  he 
was  eftursons  saald.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7424  Ector  eftir- 
sons  ettlyt  on  Achilles. 

Efther,  efther-,  dial.  f.  After,  After-. 

t  Eftsoo’u,  -  soons,  adv.  Obs.  or  arch. 
Forms :  1  eftsdna,  3-5  eft-,  efsone,  4-7  eft(e)- 
soone,  (6  eft  sonne),  3-6  eft(e)sons,  -nes,  -nis, 
(4  efsoins,  5  eftones,  aftsounes,  6  eftsens,  7 
eftsonee,  8  effesons),  4-7  eft(e)soones,  (6 
effsoones),  6-  eftsoons,  7-  eftsoon.  In  several 
of  the  forms  sometimes  written  as  two  words,  [f. 
Eft  adv.  +  Soon  ;  in  the  later  forms  with  -s  after 
the  analogy  of  advbs.  from  genitive  cases.] 
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1.  A  second  time,  again. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp .  Mark  x.  i  pa  comon  eft  meniju  to  him 
and  . .  he  hi  laerde  eft  sona.  c  1300  St.  Brandon  231  Gret 
travayl  3011  is  to  come  er  3e  eftsone  lond  i-seo.  c  1400 
Maundev.  v.  51  The  Sarazines  countrefeten  it  [Bawme]  be 
sotyltee  of  Craft  . .  the  Apotecaries  countrefeten  it  eftsones. 
01449  Pecock  Repr.  540  It  is  no  nede  forto  write  the  same 
proof  of  resoun  eftsoone  here.  1576  Lambarde  Peramb. 
Kent  (1826)  303  It  therefore  needeth  not  now  eftsoones  to  be 
rehearsed.  1637  R.  Ashley  tr.  Malvezzis  David  Perse¬ 
cuted  166  Those  other  are  seldom  delivered  out  of  their 
dangers  but  they  returne  eftsoones  to  their  misdoings, 
b.  quasi-0^7.  with  vbl.  sb. 

1571  [see  3].  x6n  Cotgr.,  Iteration  ..  repetition  ...  eft- 
soones-doing. 

2.  Indicating  sequence  or  transition  in  discourse : 
Again,  moreover,  likewise. 

950  [see  Eft  adv.  2].  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  133  Eft-sone 
godes  word  is  icleped  sed.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  7  Eft¬ 
sone  ure  helendes  on  tocume  [fincS  dieliche  and  gnsliche 
all  manne.  £1340  Gaw.  4-  Gr.  Knt.  2417  So  watz  Adam  in 
erde  with  one  bygyled.  .&  Samson  eft  sonez.  c  1400  Destr . 
Troy  2478  Then  Elinus,  eftesones,  he  drest  hym  to  say. 
1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  217  Vnlesse  the  party  do  eat  some 
garlick  before,  and  eftsoones  in  the  gathering  [of  the  white 
Ellebore]  sup  off  some  wine,  .it  wil.  .offend  the  head. 

3.  Afterwards,  soon  afterwards.  (The  notion  of 
*  soon1,  though  app.  implied  in  the  etymology,  is 
not  distinctly  evidenced  in  early  examples,  and 
down  to  17th  c.  is  sometimes  absent ;  but  in  mod. 
archaistic  use  the  sense  is  commonly  ‘  forthwith, 
immediately1.) 

1297  R.  Glouc.  Ckron.  (1724)  397  Anoper  gret  mayster  he 
slou,  &  efsone  [?e  |>rydde.  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810) 
81  Hacon  . .  praied  him  3k  eftsonne  To  com  tille  Inglond. 
14. .  E.  E .  Misc.  (1855)  78  Eft  sone  set  hit  one  the  fyre  to 
hit  boyle.  1530-1  Act  22  Hen.  VIIIt  c.  12  If  he  do  not 
accomplishe  the  order  . .  to  be  eftsones  taken  and  whipped. 
1571  Act  13  Eliz.  c.  12  If  any  Person  Ecclesiastical  shall  not 
reuoke  his  errour,  or  after  such  reuocation  eftsoones  affirms 
such  untrue  doctrine  . .  such  eftsoones  affirming  shalbe  iust 
cause  to  deprive  such  person,  etc.  1598  Ord.  Prayer  in 
Liturg.  Serv.  Q.  Eliz.  (.1847)  680  Those  disloyal  defections 
in  Ireland  . .  turned  eftsoons  into  violent  commotions.  1608 
Shaks.  Per.  v.  i.  256  Toward  Ephesus  Turn  our  blown 
sails ;  eftsoons  I'll  tell  thee  why.  1610  Holland  tr.  Cam¬ 
den’s  Brit .  1.558  Henry  the  fourth  Earle,  efts-once  honorably 
employed.  1748  Thomson  Cast.  Indol.  1.  xxix,  Not  one 
eftsoons  in  view  was  to  be  found,  a  1764  Lloyd  Progr.  Envy 
Wks.  1774  I.  136  She  wav’d  it  round  :  Eftsoons  there  did 
appear  Spirits  and  witches,  a  1856  Longf.  Elected  Knight 
vii,  Sir  Oluf  questioned  the  knight  eftsoon.  1871  Sunday 
Mag.  1 18  They  eftsoons  fell  down,  as  men  very  nigh  dead. 

4.  From  time  to  time,  occasionally,  repeatedly. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth .  DeP.  R.  xvn.  cxliii.  (1495)  700  They 

[wylowes]  mowe  efte  sones  be  shred  and  paryd  without  a 
ladder.  1540  Raynald  Byrth  Man.  (1614)  153  Infirmities, 
which  eft-soones  happen  to  Infants  in  their  infancy.  1605 
Camden  Re?n.  (1636)  81  Maugre,  a  name  eftsoones  vsed  in 
the  worshipfull  family  of  Vavasors,  Malgerius,  in  old  his¬ 
tories.  1609  Holland  Livy  ix.  xxxiii.  338  He  eftsoons 
[ulentidem]  rehearsed  and  reiterated  the  law  jEmylia. 
1632  Sherwood,  Eftsoone,  souvent.  1720  Stozds  Surv.  (ed. 
Strype  1754)  I.  1.  vi.  31/2  Both  these  do  happen  eftsoons, 

5.  Eftsoons  as  :  as  soon  as. 

c  1555  in  Ridley's  Wks.  (1841)  256  Dr.  Ridley,  .eftsoons  as 
he  had  heard  the  cardinal  named  . .  put  on  his  cap.  c  1555 
Latimer  Serm.  <$•  Rein .  (1845)278  The  other  prisoner  . .  eft¬ 
soons  as  he  was  placed,  said  to  the  lords. 

t  Eft- white,  v.  Obs.—1  [?  f.  Eft  adv.  +  white, 
var.  of  quite,  Quit.]  trans.  ( absol .)  To  repay. 

c  1469  Towneley  Myst,  106  A  fatt  shep  I  dar  say  A  good 
flese  dar  I  lay,  Eft  whyte  when  I  may,  Bot  this  wille  I  borow. 

Efillcrate  (ffo'lkrA),  a.  Bot.  [f.  E-  prefA  + 
L.  fulcr-um  +  -ate.]  ‘  Said  of  buds  from  below 
which  the  customary  leaf  has  fallen’  ( Treas .  Bot.). 
Cf.  Fulcbate. 

Egad  (zgse'd ),int.  Also  7  igad,  8  egod.  [prob. 
representing  earlier  A  God !  from  a  interjection : 
but  in  later  times  perhaps  associated  with  assevera¬ 
tions,  like  i 'faith,  or  possibly  with  by  God:  cf.  Agad, 
Adad,  Adod,  Ecod,  etc.]  Used  as  a  softened  oath. 

1673  [R.  Leigh]  Transp.  Reh.  4  Which  is  very  civil  I  gad. 
1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  III.  Ixxxv.  323  An  exclam¬ 
ation  of  ‘  Humbugged  egad  !  ’  1791  ‘  G.  Gambado’  Ann. 
Horsem.  xviii.  (1809)  140  Egod,  off  we  set,  and  never  stopt 
till  I  got  to  the  bottom.  1823  Byron  Island  11.  xxi,  Egad  1 
she  seem’d  a  wicked-looking  craft.  1868-9  Miss  Braddon 
Charlotte's  Inker,  iv.  ii.  93  Yes,  egad,  and  such  a  fortune 
as  few  girls  drop  into  now-a-days. 

t  Egagropile.  Obs.  [a.  Fr.  egagropile  f.  Gr. 
aiyaypo-s  wild  goat  +  trfAos  felted  hair.]  See  quot. 

1811  W.  Walton  Peruvian  Sheep  97  The  egagropiles,  or 
hairballs,  taken  from  the  inside  of  horned  cattle.  Ibid.  99 
In  the  Llama  they  [concretions]  rather  become  egagropiles. 

Egality.  Obs.  [ME.  egalite,  a.  F.  egalite :  see 
Egall  a.  and  -ity.]  =  Equality  (in  14th  c.  with 
sense  ‘  equanimity  ’). 

(Re-formed  as  a  nonce- wd.  by  Tennyson,  to  convey  the 
modern  associations  connected  with  the  Fr.  word.) 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  11.  iv.  42  A1  fortune  is  blisful  to  a 
man  by  he  agreablete  or  by  \>e  egalite  of  hym  pat  suffrefi  it, 
c  11386  —  Pers.  T.  r  875  She  is  as  thise  martirs  in  egalitee. 
1628  Coke  On  Litt.  170a,  A  rent  may  be  granted  for 
egality  of  partition.  1864  Tennyson  Aylmer's  F.  265  That 
cursed  France  with  her  egalities  ! 

So  Egalita'rian  a.  nonce-wd.  [after  F.  igali- 
taire :  see  -aby  and  -an.],  that  asserts  the  equality 
of  mankind. 

1885  G.  Murray  Utider  Lens  II.  103  Will  not  hear  of  the 
egalitarian  doctrine. 
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t  E-gall,  «.  Obs.  Also  5-6  egalle,  6  eguall, 
6  egal.  [a.  OF.  egal  ( esgal ,  igal,  mod.F.  egal) 

L.  eequalem  Equal.]  =  Equal.  Also  quasi-rA 

C1374  Chaucer  Troylus  hi.  88  To  have  right  as  you  list 
comfort,  Under  your  yerde  egall  to  mine  offence,  c  1450 
Crt.  of  Love  1041  Thy  birth  and  hers  they  be  nothing 
egall.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhetorique  109  Eguall  members 
[of  a  sentence]  are  such,  when,  etc.  1555  Instit.  Gentleman 
D,  Makyng  those  their  egalles  whyche  ought  to  be  their 
inferiors.  1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  iv.  iv.  4  An  Emperour.  .Con¬ 
fronted  thus,  and  for  the  extent  Of  egall  [Ff.  2.  3.  4  equal] 
iustice,  vs’d  in  such  contempt?  1594  West  Symbol  11. 
Chancerie  §  28  Ministers  of  Justice,  .frame  their  judgments 
after  the  square  and  rule  of  good  and  egall.  1596  Shaks. 
Merch.  V.  in.  iv.  13  Companions  Whose  soules  doe  beare  an 
egal  [Q.  equal]  yoke  of  loue. 

Hence  +  Egally  adv.,  equally,  evenly;  with 
even  judgement  or  temper;  E  galness,  equality. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  n.  iv.  43  WiJ>  hem  )>at  every  for¬ 
tune  receyuen  agreablely  or  egaly.  c  1450  Crt.  of  Love 
365  Egally  to  disceme  Betwene  the  lady  and  thine  ability. 
1526  Tindale  2  Cor.  viii.  14  That  ther  be  egalnes  now  at 
this  tyme,  that  youre  aboundaunce  sucker  their  lacke.  1561 
Norton  Gorboduc  (1590)  1.  ii.  And  such  an  egalnes  hath 
nature  made  Betweene  the  brethren  of  one  fathers  seede. 
1594 Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  in.  vii.  213  Your  tendernes.  .to  your 
Kindred  And  egally  indeede  to  all  Estates.  1621  Bolton 
Slat.  Irel.  157  (28  Hen.  VIII.)  The  other  part  thereof  egally 
to  be  devided  amongst  them. 

t  E  gall,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.;  cf.  Fr.  egalcrl\ 
trans.  To  equal,  be  equal  to. 

1591  Lodge  Catkaros  E  iv  b,  The  surplusage  should  not 
egall  the  principal. 

+  Egar,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  F.  igarer  to  mis¬ 
lead,  and  rejl.  to  stray.]  trans.  To  put  aside, 
dispense  with;  intr.  To  stray,  wander.  Hence 
Ega'rring  vbl.  sb. 

1544  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII ,  I.  765  Item,  to  know  the 
Kinges  Majestes  pleasur . .  for  egarring  of  certeyn  fotemen. 
1584  Southerne  Pandora  3  But  if  I  will  thus  like  Pindar, 
In  many  discourses  Egar. 

•j-  Egede,  a.  Obs.  [Of  unknown  etymology,  but 
app.  related  to  segeede,  segede  (?  folly),  which  occurs 
in  the  Ormulum.]  Foolish. 

a  1225  A  ncr.  R.  282  Hwu  egede  ]>ing  is  horel.  <11230 
Hali  Meid.  39  pah  hit  be  egede  sahe  ;  hit  ah  meiden  to 
eggi  )>e  swiSre  per  framward. 

j-  Ege’lidate,  V.  Obs.  rare—1.  [f.  late  L. 
egelidat-  ppl.  stem  of  egelidare  to  thaw,  f.  e  out  + 
gelid-us  frozen.]  trails.  To  render  fluid  (what  is 
congealed). 

1609  J.  Davies  Holy  Roode  20  Then  should  my  teares 
egelidate  his  gore. 

E’gence.  rare,  [as  if  ad.  L.  *egentia,  f.  egent- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  egere  to  be  in  need.]  Need,  the 
existence  of  needs. 

1865  J.  Grote  Moral  Ideas  ii.  (1876)  31  Egence  is  the 
life  of  the  universe. 

+  E'gency.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec. :  see  -ency.] 
Neediness,  poverty. 

1600  Tourneur  Trans/.  Met.  xviii,  So  plac’d,  hir  ground 
might  feed  hir  egencie. 

j-  Egene,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  egenus,  f. 
egere  :  see  prec.]  Needy,  poor. 

1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  xiii.  §  3.  210  The 
perverse  will  of  man  . .  must  needs  it  selfe  alwayes  be 
hungry  and  lancke,  egene  and  leane. 

+  E’gepy.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  (?  through  mod.L.) 
Gr.  aiyvmos.']  A  kind  of  vulture. 

1651  J.  F[reake]  Agrippa's  Occ.  Philos.  42  Egepis  and 
Eagles. 

[E’ger,  app.  a  misreading  of  Edgeb  in  R. 
Holme  :  see  Edges  2. 

1706  Phillips,  Egers,  [country-word],  the  Spring  or  first 
blown  tulips.  1715  in  Kersey.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 
1864  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets.] 

Eger,  obs.  form  of  Eagee  a.,  Eagbe. 

Egerminate  (rd^aumin^t),  v.  [ad.  L.  eger- 
minat-  ppl.  stem  of  egerminare,  f.  e  out  +germin- 
are  to  sprout.]  intr.  Of  a  plant :  To  shoot  forth. 

1623  Cockeram,  Egerminate ,  to  spring  or  bud  out.  1721- 
1800  in  Bailey.  1846  in  Worcester;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Hence  Egeirmina'tion.  1736  in  Bailey. 

t  E'gerne,  a.  Obs.  [of  obscure  etymology ;  cf. 
ON.  agiarti].  Greedy. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  37  Dis  oref  is  swi5e  egeme,  and 
fecheS  his  leswe  hwile  uppen  trewes  and  hwil  uppen  cliues 
and  hwile  in  pe  dales. 

Egest  (iflge'st),  v.  [f.  L.  egest-  ppl.  stem  of 
egerere,  f.  e  out  -f  gerere  carry.]  trans.  To  pass 
off,  expel ;  esp.  from  within  the  body,  e.g.  by 
evacuation  of  the  bowels,  perspiration,  etc. 

1607  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  65  When  one  is  troubled  with 
a  desire  of  going  often  to  the  stool,  and  can  egest  nothing. 
1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  899  The  Beare,  the  Hedge-hog  . .  all 
wax  Fat  when  they  Sleepe,  and  egest  not.  1631  Brath- 
wait  Whimzies  To  Rdr.  11  Ill  drest  meat  ..to  be  egested 
long  before  it  come  to  bee  digested.  1633  T.  Adams  Exp. 
2  Peter  ii.  13  What  [is]  rich  apparel,  which  man  takes  up 
in  pride,  but  that  the  worm  hath  egested  in  scorn  ?  1685 
Manton  Christ's  Transfig.  iii.  Wks.  1870  I.  362  The  grave 
was  like  a  woman  ready  to  be  delivered  ;  it  suffered  throes 
till  this  blessed  burden  was  egested.  1884  Health  Exhib. 
Cat  at.  s  Alcohol,  .undergoes  no  . .  change  when  taken  into 
the  stomach,  but  is  egested  from  the  lungs  and  skin. 

||  Egesta  (ft^e-sta),  sb.  pi.  [L.  egesta ,  neut.  pi. 
of  egestus ,  pa.  pple.  of  egerere :  see  prec.]  Waste 
matters  passed  off  from  the  body ;  excreta. 


1787  E.  Ford  in  Med.  Commun.  II.  128  An  exact  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  ingesta  and  egesta  would  be  conducive  to  re¬ 
covery.  1833  J.  Rennie  Alph.  Angling-  36  It  feeds  . .  if  we 
may  judge  from  its  egesta,  upon,  .slime  or  moistened  clay. 
1862  Sir  H.  Holland  Ess.  Mod .  Client.  448. 

Egestion  (idse’stjbn).  [ad.  L.  egestidn-em , 
noun  of  action  f.  egerdre  :  see  prec.] 

f  1.  gen.  The  action  of  discharging  or  emptying 
out.  In  quot.  concr .  Obs. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  xi.  449  Now  thai  condite  her 
must  egestion  [L.primo  amne  musti  spumantis  egesto ]  That 
wol  with  gipse  her  wynes  medicyne. 

2.  Phys.  The  passing  off  of  excreta  from  within 
the  body  ;  opposed  to  ingestion. 

1670  Ray  Proverbs  (1768)  8  Why  the  naming  of  some  Ex¬ 
crements  of  the  body,  or  the  egestion  of  them  is  condemned. 
1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  1.  i.  32  These  natural  or 
involuntary  exertions  of  Digestion,  Egestion,  Circulation. 
1847-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anal.  IV.  459/1  The  functions  of  eges¬ 
tion  are  more  necessary  to  the  maintainance  of  life  than 
those  of  ingestion.  1878  Bell  tr.  Gegcnbauers  Comp. 
Anat.  84  The  form  of  which  is  very  varied,  and  which 
at  times  contains  the  orifice  of  egestion  also. 

+  b.  spec.  Evacuation  of  the  bowels.  Obs. 

1547  Boorde  Brev.  Health  xv.  12  They  do  defyle  them 
selfe  other  by  uryn,  or  by  egestion,  or  both  at  once.  1578 
Banister  Hist.  Man  v.  64  The  Muscles,  .are  vnto  egestion 
seruiceable.  1608  Topsell  Serpents  756  He  which  is  stung 
by  a  scorpion  . .  is  . .  affected  with  . .  a  continual  desire  to 
egestion.  1711  Last  Distemp.  Tom  Whigg  1,  5  Sliced, 
a  . .  Term  in  Hawking  to  signifie  Egestion. 

+  c.  Occasionally  used  for  ‘  vomiting  \  Obs. 

1633  T.  Adams  Exp .  2  Peter  i.  20  The  true  history  of 
Jonah,  his  swallowing  and  egestion  by  the  whale.  1633  Bp. 
_Hall  Hard  Texts  383  By  luke-warme  water,  .the  stomack 
is  made  apt  to  egestion. 

d.  concr.  Excrement,  +  vomit. 

1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  482  The  excrements  of  his 
[the  ox’s]  belly  and  egestion  or  dung,  for  the  amending  and 
enriching  of  plowed  lands.  1609  Bp.  Barlow  Answ.  Name¬ 
less  Cath.  100  The  vnsauorie  egestion  of  a  filthy  strong 
stomake.  1610  Barrough  Meth.  Physick  1.  xvi.  (1639)  25 
For  the  most  part  their  egestions  be  liquid.  1656  Hobbes 
Six  Less.  Wks.  1845  VII.  324  To  take  wing  ..  like  beetles 
from  my  egestions.  1671  Salmon  Syn.  Med.  11.  xlvi.  309 
The  Egestion,  soft,  equal,  yellow,  is  well  digested. 

1 3.  The  expulsion  of  a  product  of  digestion, 
secretion,  etc.,  from  the  organ  producing  it.  Also 
concr.  Obs. 

1643  Digby  Nat.  Bodies  xxxv.  (1658)  367  The  arteries 
which  lie  fittest  to  receive  these  sudden  egestions  of  blood. 
1696  Phillips,  Egestion,  the  Expulsion  of  Meat,  digested 
through  the  Pylorus  or  gate  of  the  Stomach,  to  the  rest  of 
the  Intestines.  1715  in  Kersey.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

Egestive  (zTlge-stiv),  a.  [f.  L.  egest-  (see 
Egest  v.)  +  -ive.]  Pertaining  to,  or  connected 
with,  the  process  of  egestion. 

1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  hi.  vi.  276  They  have  the 
digestive,  egestive,  and  other  parts  of  the  Nutritive  Faculty. 
j835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  69/1.  Less  activity  is  indicated 
in  the  egestive  than  in  the  ingestive  system.  1877  Huxley 
Anat.  Inv.  An.  i.  50  In  the  Porifera,  the  terminal  aperture 
of  the  gastraea  becomes  the  egestive  opening  of  the  adult. 

+  Ege  stuo  se,  a  Obs.-°  [ad.  late  L.  egestu- 
dsus,  irreg.  f.  egestas  poverty.]  =  Egestuous. 

1775  Ash,  Egestuose ,  poor,  needy. 

+  Ege:Stuo-sity.  Obs.  rare,  [as  if  ad.  L.  *eges- 
tuositat-em,  f.  as  prec.]  Meagreness,  poverty. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.  1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  64.  2/2 
Clothing  the  Egestuosity  of  your  Matter  with  pompous 
Epithets. 

+  Ege'stuous,  a.  Obs.~°  [see  Egestuose.] 
Very  poor  and  needy. 

1636  Blount  Glossogr.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  177s  in  Ash. 

Egg  (eg),  sb.  Forms:  a.  1  «3,  (®is),  2  ai3, 
3-5  ey(e»  4-6  ay(e,  5  3ey ;  pi.  1  &3{e )ru,  4 
eyer,  3-5  ay-,  ei-,  eyren(e,  5  eyron,  -oun. 
0.  4-7  eg,  egge,  (5  peg,  ege,  hegge),  6-  egg. 
[Com.  Teut.  :  OE.  ceg,  pi.  eegru  (whence  the  a. 
forms)  =  OS.  ei  (MDu.,  Du.  ei),  OHG.  ei,  pi. 
eigir  (MHG.  ei,  mod.G.  ei,  pi.  tier),  ON.  egg, 
Goth.  *addjis  (Crim.-Goth.  16th  c.  ada) OTeut. 
*ajjoz-  neut.  The  fl.  forms  are  from  the  ON.  egg. 

The  connexion  of  the  Teut.  word  with  its  WAryan 
synonyms,  Gr.  <oov,  L.  ovum,  OS1.  jaje ,  Ir.  og,  is  probable, 
but  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.] 

1.  The  (more  or  less)  spheroidal  body  produced 
by  the  female  of  birds  and  other  animal  species, 
and  containing  the  germ  of  a  new  individual, 
enclosed  within  a  shell  or  firm  membrane.  Addle, 
Wind  egg :  see  those  words. 

a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  xx.  169  On  sexe  bi5  gioleca  on  mid, 
dan.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  156  Wip  fon  J>e  haer  ne  weaxe 
aimettan  aegru  genim.  a  1225  A  ncr.  R.  66  KumeS  [>e  coue 
. .  &  reueS  hire  hire  eiren.  c  1300  K.  A  lis.  568  A  faukon . . 
An  ay  he  laide  . .  That  feol  the  kyng  Phelip  nygh.  1377 
Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xi.  343  Many  other  briddes  Hudden  . . 
her  egges  . .  In  mareys.  1382  Wyclif  Isa.  lix.  5  The  eiren 
of  edderes  thei  to-breeken.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxviii.  106 
(Harl.  MS.)  Ano[x-re  birde  . .  laborithe  . .  to  infecte  hir  nest 
or  hir  eyren.  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Aija,  To  speke  of 
hawkis  fro  an  eeg  to  thei  be  habull  to  be  takene.  1533 
Coverdale  Job  xxxix.  13  The  Estrich . .  when  he  hath  layed 
his  egges  vpon  the  grounde,  he  bredeth  them  in  the  dust. 
1601  Shaks.  Jut.  C.  11.  i.  32  Thinke  him  as  a  Ser¬ 
pents  egge.  1657  S.  Purchas  Pol.  Flying-Ins.  48  Im¬ 
properly  that  is  an  egg  out  of  the  whole  whereof  a  living 
creature  is  bred,  as  the  eggs  of  Spiders,  Ants,  Flies.  1747 
Gould  Eng.  A  nts  32  A  Queen  . .  in  a  Box  ..  will  in  a  few 
Days  deposit  some  Eggs,  unless  she  had  laid  before  you 
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took  her.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  339  The 
numerous  brood  of  [turtles’]  eggs  are.,  buried  in  the  warm 
sands  of  the  shore.  1851  Carpenter  Alan.  Phys.  95  The 
eggs  of  the  Slug,  when  dried  up  by  the  sun  or  by  artificial 
heat  . .  are  found  not  to  have  lost  their  fertility. 

b.  spec.  An  egg  of  a  domestic  fowl  as  an  article 
of  food. 

805-31  Chart.  Ossuulf  in  Sweet  O.  E.  Texts  444  3if  hit 
Sonne  festendaeg  sie,  selle  mon  unege  csesu  and  fisces  and 
butran  and  aegera.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  103  Smire  mid 
mges  geolcan.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xi.  12  gif  he  bit 
teg  [ c  1160  Hatton  aij]  segst  \>u  rased  he  him  scorpionem. 
1297  R.  Glouc.  Chron.  (Rolls)  8334  Vor  aney  tueie  ssillin- 
es  wel  vawc  \>a  hii  bo^te.  c  1300  K.  Alis.  4719  Men  to 
eom  threowe  drit  and  donge,  With  foule  ayren.  c  1400 
Maundev.  v.  49  Thidre  bryngen  Wommen  . .  here  Eyren  of 
Hennes,  of  Gees  &  of  Dokes.  c  1400  Rowland  fy  O.  222 
The  lawes  of  Cristyante  ne  are  noghte  worthe  ane  aye. 
c  14*0  Pallad.  on  Hush.  1.  582  Wol  thou  . .  eyron  grete  thai 
legge?  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  Prol.,  What  sholde  a  man 
in  thyse  dayes  now  wryte,  egges  or  eyren,  certaynly  it  is 
harde  to  playse  every  man.  1530  Proper  Dyaloge  (1863)  9 
So  is  it  not  worthe  a  rotten  aye.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IP, 

II.  i.  64  They  are  vp  already,  and  call  for  Egges  and  Butter. 
1614  W.  B.  Philosopher’s  Banquet  (ed.  2)  52  Goose-egges 
are  loathing,  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  n.  11.  148  Con¬ 
strain’d  to  . .  keep  Lent  with  Bisket  and  hard  Eggs  only. 
1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet  255  Eggs  are  perhaps  the. . 
most  nourishing  . .  of  all  animal  Food.  1850  Mrs.  Stowe 
Uncle  Tom’s  C.  xv.  137  Give  them  to  this  fellow  ;  he’ll  put 
them  down  as  if  they  were  eggs,  now.  1879  Farrar  St. 
Paul (1883)  46  Was  it.  .worth,  .discussion,  .whether  an  egg 
laid  on  a  festival  might  or  might  not  be  eaten  ? 

2.  Jig.  That  which  contains  the  germ  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  generally  in  a  bad  sense.  Also  in  phrase, 
To  crush  in  the  egg. 

1645  Tombes  Anthropol.  8  This  was  the  egge  out  of  which 
their  contentions  were  hatched.  1649  G.  Daniel  Trinarch. 
Hen.  IV,  cccxlviii,  Soe  Power  of  Warre  From  the  first 
Egge  of  Libertie,  out-Creepes  A  fatall  Serpent.  1689  Apol. 
Fail.  Walker's  Acc.  91  The  Rebellion,  .had  not  been  either 
prevented  or  crush’d  in  the  Egg. 

b.  Applied  contemptuously  to  a  young  person. 
1605  Shaks.  Macb.  iv.  ii.  83  What  you  Egge!  Yong  fry 
of  Treachery.  1835  E.  Elliott  Taurassdes  iv.  iv.  Wks. 

III.  272  Who  would  suspect  a  boy?  Who  hir’d  thee?  Egg  ! 

3.  Applied  to  anything  that  resembles  an  egg 
in  shape  or  appearance.  So  f  To  turn  up  the 
eggs  ( i.e .  the  whites)  of  one  s  eyes. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  (Arb.)  105  The  egge  or 
figure  ouall.  1635  A.  Stafford  Fem.  Glory  (1869)  89  The 
eggs  of  their  eies  are  at  their  highest  elevation,  a  1637 
B.  Jonson  (R.)  A  puritan  poacht,  That  used  to  turn  up  the 
eggs  of  his  eyes.  121691  Boyle  (I.)  There  was  taken  a 
great  glass-bubble  with  a  long  neck,  such  as  chemists  are 
wont  to  call  a  philosophical  egg. 

4.  Phrases  :  A  bad  egg  (colloq.)  :  a  person  or  a 
scheme  that  disappoints  expectation.  +  Egg  and 
bird :  in  youth  and  maturity,  from  beginning  to 
end,  first  and  last.  To  break  the  egg  in  anybody's 
pocket :  to  spoil  his  plan.  +  To  take  eggs  for 
money  :  to  be  put  off  with  something  worthless. 
To  have  eggs  on  the  spit :  to  have  business  in  hand. 
To  tread  upon  eggs  :  to  walk  warily,  as  on  deli¬ 
cate  ground  ;  f  (  To  be)  with  egg :  (to  be)  ready  to 
lay  ;  also  fig.  +  To  come  in  with  five  eggs  :  to 
break  in  fussily  with  an  idle  story ;  more  fully, 
Five  eggs  a  penny,  and  four  of  them  addle. 

1542  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  272  Persones  comyng  in  with 
their  flue  egges,  how  that  Sylla  had  geuen  ouer  his  office 
of  Dictature.  1551  Robinson  tr.  More’s  Utop.  (Arb.)  56 
An  other  commeth  in  with  his  fiue  egges.  1598  B. 
onson  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  in.  iii,  I  have  eggs  on  the  spit ; 
cannot  go  yet,  sir.  1611  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  1.  ii.  161  Mine 
honest  Friend  Will  you  take  Egges  for  Money?  1670 
G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  11.  1.  130  Contented  to  take  Eggs 
(as  it  were)  for  their  money.  17x1  Vind.  Sacheverell  A  iiij, 
I  have  been  such  a  profligate  Liver,  Egg,  and  Bird.  1733 
P.  Drake  Grotto  ( title-page ),  Apollo’s. .  Grotto  makes  them 
[Witts]  all  with  egg.  a  1734  North  Exam.  324  This  very 
circumstance  . .  broke  the  egg  . .  in  the  Pockets  of  the 
Whigs,  a  1734  —  Ld.  Guilford  (1808)  I.  245  (D.)  This  gave 
him  occasion  . .  to  find  if  any  slip  had  been  made  (for  he 
all  along  trod  upon  eggs).  1747  Gould  Eng.  Ants  57 
Very  like  that  of  a  Female  Bee,  Wasp,  or  Queen  Ant, 
when  not  with  Egg.  1864  Athenaeum  559/1  ‘A  bad  egg’, 

. .  a  fellow  who  had  not  proved  to  be  as  good  as  his  pro¬ 
mise.  1884  Black  Jud.  Shaks.  xiii.  in  Harper's  Mag.  May 
954/2,  I  have  other  eggs  on  the  spit. 

b.  In  many  proverbial  phrases  of  obvious  mean¬ 
ing  ;  also,  As  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs  ;  hence,  As  safe 
as  eggs  (in  same  sense).  Teach  your  grandmother 
to  suck  eggs  :  said  to  those  who  presume  to  offer 
advice  to  others  who  are  more  experienced.  To 
have  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket :  to  risk  all  one’s 
property  on  a  single  venture. 

1592  Shaks.  Rom.  $  Jul.  iii.  i.  26  Thy  head  is  as  full  of 
quarrels,  as  an  egge  is  full  of  meat.  1606  Bryskett  Civ. 
Life  5  Critiques  that  spend  their  eyes  to  find  a  haire  vpon 
an  egge.  1620  Shelton  Quix.  III.  vii,  The  Hen  lays 
as  well  upon  one  Egg  as  many,  a  1610  Babington  Wks. 
(1622)  51  To  be  wonne  with  the  egg  and  lost  with  the 
shell,  is  a  great  inconstancie.  16x1  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  1. 
ii.  130  We  are  Almost  as  like  as  Egges.  1638  Chillingw. 
Relig,  Prot.  1.  ii.  §  160.  117  They  are  as  like  your  own,  as 
an  egge  to  an  egge.  a  1632  G.  Herbert  Jacula  Prud. 
(1640)  291  He  that  steals  an  egg,  will  steal  an  ox.  1699 
B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  As  sure  as  Eggs  be  Eggs.  1707 
.  Stevens  tr.  Quevedo’s  Com.  Wks.  (1709)  348  You  would 
ave  me  teach  my  Grandame  to  suck  Eggs.  1777  Sheridan 
Trip.  Scarb.  iii.  iv,  As  full  of  good-nature  as  an  egg 's  full 
of  meat.  1857  Hughes  Tom  Brown  xi.  vi,  I  shall  come 
out  bottom  of  the  form  as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs.  1871  M. 


Collins  Mrq.  $  Merch.  III.  iv.  114  We’ve  got  the  Derby 
and  Leger  this  next  year  as  safe  as  eggs. 

II.  Comb. 

5.  In  Plant-names  :  Eggs  and  Bacon ,  Eggs  and 
Butter ,  Eggs  and  Collops ;  popular  names  for 
several  plants,  esp.  Linaria  vulgaris,  the  Field 
Snap-dragon  or  Toad-flax. 

1878  Britten  &  Holl.  Plant-n.,  Eggs  and  Bacon.  From 
the  two  shades  of  yellow  in  the  flower.  1  Linaria  vul¬ 
garis,  Mill. ;  2  Lotus  comiculatus.  Eggs  and  Butter, 
Linaria  vulgaris,  Mill.  Eggs  and  Collops,  Linaria 
vulgaris,  Mill. ;  2  Ranunculus  acris ,  L. 

6.  General  comb.:  a.  attributive,  as  egg-ball, 
-basket,  -cup,  -pie,  -sauce, -spoon,  -stall,  -state,  -tongs, 
-yelk  or  -yolk. 

1869  Bee  ton’s  Househ.  Management  201  ‘Egg-  balls  for 
Soups  and  Made  Dishes.  1870  F.  Wilson  Ch.  Lindisf. 
108  The  font  . .  is  of  an  *egg-cup  form.  1869  Beeton’s 
Househ.  Management  858  Silver  or  plated  *egg-dishes  are 
now  very  much  used,  a  1592  Greene  Fr.  Bacon  (1861)  174 
When  *egg-pies  grow  on  apple-trees,  then  will  thy  grey  mare 
prove  a  bag-piper.  1634  J.  Taylor  (Water-P.)  Gt.  Eater 
Kent  12  It  is  welcome,  whether  it  bee  sawsedge  or  custard 
or  egge-pye.  <"1685  in  Dk.  Buckhm's  Whs.  (1705)  II.  48 
She . .  neatly  dish’d  it  up  with  ‘Egg-sauce.  1828  Macaulay 
Hallam,  Ess.  (1865)  I.  80/2  Judgments  only  to  be  averted 
by  salt-fish  and  egg-sauce.  1824-9  Landor  Imag.  Conv. 
(1846)  1. 273  Those  who  kept  ‘egg-stalls  and  fish-stalls  cursed 
him  and  removed  them.  1747  Gould  Eng.  Ants  38  The 
Continuance  of  Ants  in  the  ‘Egg  State  is  somewhat  pre¬ 
carious.  1868  Q.  Rev.  354  These  ‘  colifichets  ’  are  made 
principally  of  the  ‘egg-yelk. 

b.  objective,  as  egg-eating  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  adj.; 
-hunter,  - laying  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  adj.,  - monger , 
also,  egg-beater ,  - boiler ,  - detector ,  - poacher ,  - tester , 
-timer,  appliances  and  implements  used  for  or  in 
beating,  boiling,  etc.,  eggs. 

1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  110/2  Patent  *E gg  Beaters. 
1836  T.  Hook  G.  Gurney  I.  iii.  85  *Egg-eating  and 
prawn-picking  are  not  delicate  performances.  1882  A. 
Hepburn  in  Proc.  Berra.  Nat.  Chib  IX.  No.  3.  505  The 
egg-eating  birds  kept  the  wood  pigeon  within  very  mode¬ 
rate  bounds.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xxvi.  265  Our 
*egg-hunters  found  it  difficult  to  keep  their  feet.  1751 
Smollett  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  II.  lxi.  186  Like  a  goose  in  the 
agonies  of  *egg-laying.  1676  Shadwell  Virtuoso  iii,  All 
oviparous  or  egg-laying  creatures.  1884  Health  Exhib. 
Catal.  1 10/2  *Egg  Poachers.  Ibid.  25/1  Microscopes, 
*Egg  Testers,  Lamps,  etc.  Ibid.  112/2  An  assortment  of 
*Egg  . .  Timers,  etc. 

c.  similative,  as  egg-bald - like ,  - oblong ,  - shaped , 
adjs. ;  egg-fashion  adv. 

1877  Tennyson  Harold  v.  i,  But  If  thou  [the  monk]  blurt 
thy  curse  among  our  folk. .  I  may  give  that  *egg-bald  head 
The  tap  that  silences.  1702  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3819/8  Three 
Diamonds  . .  two  of  them  pretty  large  cut  *Egg-fashion. 
1599  T.  M[oufet]  Silkrvormes  18  *Egg-like  [marginal  gloss 
or  oval ].  1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  742/2  The  bones 
of  the  cranium  . .  concur  in  the  production  of  an  egg-like 
cavity.  1857  Wood  Com.  Objects  Sea  Shore  50  Some  of 
them  have  anything  but  an  egg-like  aspect.  1859  Geo. 
Eliot  A.  Bede  16  A  small  oval  face,  .with  an  egg-like  line 
of  cheek  and  chin.  1776  Withering  Bot.  Arrangem. 
(1796)  I.  155  Seed  single,  *egg-oblong.  1766  Baker  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LVI.  186  The  seeds  *egg-shaped,  one  or  two 
strongly  adhering  to  the  calyx. _  1845  Stocqueler  Handbk. 
Brit.  India  (1854)  370  Ceylon  is  egg  shaped. 

7.  Special  comb. :  egg  and  anchor,  egg  and 
dart,  egg  and  tongue  (mouldings),  varieties  of 
the  Echinus,  produced  by  the  alternation  of  ver¬ 
tical  with  egg-shaped  ornaments :  see  Echinus  3 
and  quots.  there  given  ;  egg-apple,  the  fruit  of 
the  Egg-plant  ( Solatium  Melongena) ;  egg-bag, 
(a.)  the  ovary;  (b.)  =  egg-case;  egg-berry  (see 
quot.) ;  egg-bird,  a  species  of  tem  ( Hydroche - 
lidon  fuliginosum)  common  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  its  eggs  are  collected  for  use  as  food ;  egg¬ 
binding,  the  condition  or  disease  of  a  fowl  that  is 
egg-bound  ;  egg-born  a.,  produced  from  an  egg  ; 
egg-bound  ppl.  a.,  said  of  fowls  suffering  from 
weakness  or  disease,  so  that  they  are  unable  to  expel 
their  eggs  ;  egg-breaker  (see  quot.)  ;  egg-case 
(see  quot.)  ;  egg-cell,  the  cell  or  germ  from  which 
an  egg  or  a  living  animal  is  subsequently  developed  ; 
egg-cheese  (see  quot.)  ;  egg-chinned  ppl.  a., 

1  double-chinned,  or  having  an  egg-shaped  chin; 
egg-cluster  =  egg-case ;  egg-coal,  coal  broken  into 
pieces  the  size  of  an  egg  ;  egg-covering,  the  ex¬ 
ternal  membrane  of  an  insect’s  egg ;  egg-dance, 
a  dance  blindfold  among  eggs ;  fig.  an  intricate 
and  difficult  task ;  egg-flip  =  Egg-nog;  egg-form, 
an  ellipse  ;  +  egg-fraise,  a  pancake  ;  +  egg-fry, 
zoosperms,  semen  of  the  male  ;  cf.  Fej  ;  egg- 
full  a.,  as  full  as  an  egg  is  of  meat ;  egg-glass, 
(a.)  a  glass  for  holding  an  egg ;  (b.)  a  sand-glass 
in  which  the  running  of  the  sand  indicates  the 
time  during  which  an  egg  should  be  boiled  ;  egg- 
hole  (see  quot.) ;  +  egg-hot,  ‘  a  hot  drink  made  of 
beer,  eggs,  sugar,  apd  nutmeg’  (Berks.  Gloss. 
E.  D.  S.) ;  egg-life  (see  quot.)  ;  egg(s)-man,  a 
collector  of  (wild  fowls’)  eggs;  l- egg-nest  —  egg- 
case  ;  -f  egg-pea,  an  old  vari^y  of  garden  pea ; 
egg-peg,  the  sloe ;  egg-plum,  an  egg-shaped 
plum,  generally  of  a  light  yellow  colour;  e gg- 
pop  {U.S.),  ? ;  egg-posset  =  egg-flip ;  egg-pouch, 


egg-sac  =  egg-case  ;  egg- Saturday,  the  Saturday 
before  Shrove  Tuesday  (Nares);  egg-slice,  a 
kitchen  utensil  for  removing  omelets  or  fried  eggs 
from  the  pan ;  egg-spoon,  (a.)  a  spoon  used  in 
eating  eggs  ;  (b.)  (see  quot.)  ;  +  egg-starch  a.,  ? ; 
egg-stone  =  Oolite;  egg-sucker  (see  quot.);  egg- 
Sunday,  the  Sunday  before  Shrove-Tuesday  ;  egg- 
trot  =  egg-wife's  trot ;  egg-urchin,  the  popular 
name  of  one  or  more  species  of  Echinus  ;  egg- 
whisk,  an  utensil  for  beating  eggs  to  a  froth ; 
+  egg-wife,  a  woman  who  offers  eggs  for  sale ; 
hence  egg-wife’s  trot,  the  pace  at  which  an  egg- 
wife  would  ride  to  market. 

1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  profile  or  contour  of  the 
echinus,  is  enriched  with  ‘eggs  and  anchors,  alternately 
placed.  1871  Miss  Braddon  Lovels  xxxii.  257  A  house 
glorified  within  by  *egg-and-dart  mouldings.  1774  Goldsm. 
Nat.  Hist.  VI.  253  From  this  ovary,  or  ‘eggbag,  as  it 
is  vulgarly  called,  the  fish’s  eggs  drop  one  by  one  into 
the  womb.  1822  Edin.  Rev.  XXXVII.  127  Thus  also 
spiders  carry  out  about  their  nest  or  egg-bag.  1878  Brit¬ 
ten  &  Holl.  Plant-n.,  ‘Egg-berry,  Primus  Fadus  L.  Cf. 
Heckberry.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  (1729)  I  54  Small  grey 
Fowls  no  bigger  than  a  Black-bird,  yet  lay  Eggs  bigger 
than  a  Magpy’s ;  and  they  are  therefore  by  Privateers 
called  ‘Egg-birds.  1772-84  Cook  Voy.  (1790)  IV.  1362 
Upon  the  shore  were  . .  some  egg  birds.  1882  Bazaar  15 
Feb.  175  My  queries  as  to  ‘egg-binding  . .  my  hen  bud¬ 
gerigar  died  *egg-bound.  a  1631  Drayton  Elegies,  Lady 
Aston’s  Departure,  Leda’s  brood,  Jove’s  *egg-Dorn  issue 
smile  upon  the  flood !  1772  Forster  in  Phil.  Trans. 

LXII.  422  A  sort  of  Gull,  called  ‘Egg-breakers,  by  the 
natives.  1847  Carpenter  Zool.  755  The  females  [Spiders] 
lay  their  eggs  in  these  tubes  ;  inclosing  them  in  a  silken 
cocoon,  or  ‘egg-case,  which  they  carry  about  with  them 
when  they  go  to  hunt.  1880  Lankester  Degen.  20  A 
structureless  particle,  .thrown  off  from  its  parent ..  known 
as  the  *egg-cell.  1879  tr.  Haeckels  Evol.  Alan  I.  vi.  121 
The  human  egg-cell  is.  .not  essentially  different  from  those 
of  other  Mammals.  1784-1815  A.  Young  Ann.  Agric. 
XXXVIII.  504  (E.  D.  S.)  Farmers,  .make  ‘egg  cheeses., 
by  putting  five  yolks  of  eggs  to  every  pound  of  curd.  1625 
B.  Jonson  Staple  of  N.  iv.  i,  My  *egg-chin’d  laureate  here 
1692  Ray  Phys.-Theol.  Disc.  iv.  (1732)  49  Ovary  or  ‘Egg- 
cluster.  1857  Wood  Com.  Objects  Sea  Shore  52  The  egg- 
cluster  from  which  the  sketch  was  taken.  1881  Raymond 
Mining  Gloss.  *  Egg  -  Coal,  Pennsylvania.  2835-6  Todd 
Cycl.  Anat.  I.  270/1  The  young,  .swim ’about,  .the  instant 
that  they  are  liberated  from  the  ‘egg -coverings.  1801 
Strutt  Sports  Past.  iii.  v.  172  The  ‘egg-dance  . .  was 
common  enough  about  thirty  years  back.  1882  Society  18 
N ov.  29/2  The  slip  is  very  excusable,  for  it'  is  an  egg-dance. 
1871  Napheys  Prev.  I,-  Cure  Dis.  11.  iii.  487  Some  con¬ 
centrated  liquid  nourishment,  as  a  few  spoonsful  of  ‘egg- 
flip  or  beef-tea.  1551  Recorde  Pathw.  Knowl.i.  Def.,  It 
is  lyke  a  circle  that  were  brused  . .  whiche  forme  Geome¬ 
tricians  dooe  call  an  ‘egge  forme.  1693  W.  Robertson 
Phraseol.  Gen.  323  An  ‘egg-fraise.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk 
#  Selv.  124  An  egg  . .  that  sprang  from_  the  impetus  of 
the  tread,  the  Harvey -antang,  or  contagion  and  *egg-fry 
of  Kerckring  and  de  Graaf.  1839  Bailey  Festus  xxvii. 
(1848)  324,  I  am  *egg-full  of  life.  1867  Emerson  Lett.  <5- 
Sac.  Aims,  Culture  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  227  No  more  a 
measure  of  time  than  an  hour-glass  or  an  *egg-glass.  x88x 
Raymond  Mining  Gloss.,  *  Egg-hole  (Derby),  a  notch  cut  in 
the  wall  of  a  lode  to  hold  the  end  of  a  stempel.  1796  Lamb 
in  Lett.  (1849)  25,  I  have  been  drinking  ‘egg-hot  and  smok¬ 
ing  Oronooko.  1879  tr.  Haeckels  Evol.  Man  I.  i.  12  ‘Egg- 
life  or  embryo-life  within  the  egg-membranes.  1886  E.  C. 
Dawson  Bp.  H annington  viii.  (1887)  107  The  enthusiastic 
‘eggsman  . .  scrambled  up  again  with  the  contents  of  three 
nests  in  his  pockets.  1704  A.  van  Leeuwenhoek  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXV.  1620,  I  saw  exceeding  small  ones  still  re- 
maining  in  the  Ovarium  or  *Egg-nest.  1744  Notes  y  Observ. 
Tusseds  Hnsb.  19  Runcival  Pease  . .  in  their  room  are 
got  the  ‘Egg-pea,  the  Sugar-pea,  etc.  1878  Britten  & 
Holl.  Plant-n.,  ‘Egg-peg  Bushes,  Prunus  spinosa  L. 
1859  All  V.  Round  No.  1.  17  The  persiman  is  like  a  large 
*egg-plum.  i860  O.  W.  Holmes  Prof.  Breakf.-t.  i. 
(Paterson)  6  Water  to  make  ‘egg-pop  with.  1832  Hone 
Year-bk.  9  Jan.  61  *Egg-posset,  alias  Egg-flip,  other¬ 
wise  ..  ‘rum  booze’.  1826  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  III.  72 
The  only  insects  . .  known  to  spin  an  *egg-pouch  like  the 
spiders  are  the  hydrophili,  a  kind  of  water  beetle.  1857 
Wood  Com.  Objects  Sea  Shore  50  All  the  *egg-sacs  would 
have  been  found  empty.  1867  J.  Hogg  Microsc.  11.  ii.  368 
They  [the  Gregarinas]  have  been  described  under  a  variety 
of  titles,  such  as  worm-nodules,  egg-sacs,  etc.  1607  Chr. 
Prince  in  Misc.  Ant.Angl.  (1816;  68  On  the  sixt  of  feb- 
ruary,  beeing  ‘egge  satterday,  it  pleased  some  gentlemen 
schollers  in  the  towne  to  make  a  dauncing  night  of  it . .  the 
next  Tuesday  following  beeing  shrovetuesday.  1670  Sir 
R.  Baker  Theatr.  Tri.  37  One  trick  which  he.. seems  to 
have  learned  . .  from  Egge-Saturday  in  Oxford,  to  make 
diversity  of  meats  with  diversity  of  dressing.  1796  Mrs. 
Glasse  Cookery  xiv.  238  Fry  them  brown  in  fresh  butter; 
then  take  them  out  with  an  ‘egg  slice.  1886  E.  C.  Dawson 
Bp.  Hannington  viii.  (1887)  107  The  egg  hunter  arms  him¬ 
self  with  an  instrument  called  an  *egg-spoon,  like  a  tiny 
landing-net,  at  the  end  of  a  long,  light  rod.  1630  Taylor 
Workes  (N.)  Whose  calves  *eg-starch  may  in  some  sort  be 
taken  As  if  they  had  been  hang’d  to  smoake  like  bacon. 
1822  G.  Young  Geol.  Surv.  Yorksh.  Coast  (1828)  68  This 
rock  is  called  oolite,  or  *egg-stone.  c  1865  Ld.  Brougham 
in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  Introd.  Disc.  22  A  bird  called  the  Toucan, 
or  ‘Egg-sucker,  which  chiefly  feeds  on  the  eggs  found  in 
..  nests.  1843  Embleton  in  Proc.  Berm.  Nat.  Club  II. 
No.  ii.  51  E.  Sphaera. — Common  *Egg  Urchin.  E.  miliaris. 
— Purple-tipped  Egg  Urchin.  1659  H.  H.  Burnel  Plutus 
C  ij  b,  A  Bawd,  a  scolding  ‘Eggwife. 

Egg  (eg),  v-1  [a.  ON.  eggja  (Da.  egge),  = 

Edge  vf\ 

1.  trans.  To  incite,  encourage,  nrge  on ;  to  pro¬ 
voke,  tempt.  Cf.  Edge®.1  Const,  flit),  to,  unto 
(an  action,  enterprise,  etc.).  Obs.  exc.  as  in  2. 


EGG, 


EGOISM. 


c  x2oo  Trin  Coll.  Horn.  195  Alse  J>e  deuel  him  to  eggede. 
c  1230  Hali  Meid.  3,  &  eggeS  J>e  to  brudlac.  1330  R. 
Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  278  J?e  clergi  of  Scotland  egged  J>er 
kyng  Jon.  c  1350  Will.  Paleme  1130  He  sent  enuiously 
to  bemperour  and  egged  him  swi)?e  bi  a  certayne  day 
bataile  to  a  bide,  c  1386  Chaucer  Pers.  T.  p  89^  f>ei  }?at 
eggen  or  consenten  to  \>e  sinne  bien  partiners  of  pe  sinne. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  136  Eggyn,  or  entycyn  to  doon  well 
or  yvele  [P.  eggen,  or  styre  to  gode  or  yll],  incito ,  pro - 
voco.  1508  Barclay  Shyp  0/  Folys  141b,  He  shall  haue 
frendes  and  felawys  at  honde,  To  egge  him  forwarde  vnto 
vnhappynes.  1513  Douglas  YEneis  v.  viii.  17  Thai  foyne 
at  vthir,  and  eggis  to  bargane.  1563-87  Foxe  A.  <$•  M. 
(1596)  299/1  Especiallie  being  egged  . .  by  his  brethren 
taking  it  to  stomach,  a  1593  H.  Smith  Wks.  (1866-7)  ^ 
379  A  man  which  sharpens  his  enemy  with  taunts,  when  he 
would  egg  him  to  fight.  1598  Grenewey  Tacitus'  Ann. 

1.  xi.  (1622)  21  The  like  occasion  egged  him  to  the  like 
cruelty  against  Semp.  Gracchus.  1665  Manley  Grotius' 
Lo7u-C.  Warrs  93  Their  suspicions  egged  them  to  cruelty. 

2.  with  on.  Const,  to,  etc. 

1566  Drant  Horace '  Sat.  v.  D  b,  lie  egge  them  on  to 
speake  some  thyng,  whiche  spoken  may  repent  them.  1594 
Carew  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  iv.  (1596)  45  Sibils  and  Bac¬ 
chants.  .men  think  are  egged  on  by  some  diuine  inspiration. 
1642  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  1.  111.  xxxii,  That  foregoing 
light  That  egs  us  on  ’cording  to  what  we  have  liven.  1691 
Wood  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  328  Mathew  Hazard  [was]  a  main 
Incendiary  in  the  Rebellion,  violently  egged  on  by  his 
wife.  1705  Stanhope  Paraphr.  II.  257  Thus  they  egg 
Men  on  to  old  Age  . .  till  they  learn  too  late.  1747  Carte 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  21  Everything  conspired  to . .  egg  them  on  to 
the  undertaking.  1852  Thackeray  Esmond  11.  x.  (1876) 
207  Schemers  and  flatterers  would  egg  him  on. 

Egg  (eg),  v2  [f.  the  sb.]  trans.  a.  In  comb. 
To  egg  and  crumb :  to  cover  with  yolk  of  egg  and 
crumbs,  b.  To  pelt  with  (rotten)  eggs.  c.  intr. 
To  collect  (wild  fowls’)  eggs. 

1833  Marry  at  P.  Simple  i,  ‘  They  be  all  hegged  and 
crumbed.  ■  1857  Baltmiore  Sun  1  Aug.  (Bartlett)  The 

abolition  editor  of  the  Newport  News,  was  egged  out  of 
Alexandria  ..  on  Monday.  1864  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Trev. 
Hold  III.  ix.  131  To  see  a  sweetbread  egged  and  crumbed. 
1883  Harped s  Mag.  Oct.  806/1  An  Iowa  poet  has  been 
egged  by  the  populace.  1887  E.  C.  Dawson  Bp.  Hamiing- 
ton  viii.  106  They  . .  fished,  egged  . .  and  explored  to  their 
heart’s  content. 

Egge,  obs.  var.  of  Edge  sb.  and  vl 
Egged  (egd),///.  a.  [f.  Egg  sb.  +  -ed.]  Mixed 
with  egg. 

1835  T.  Hook  G.  Gurney  (1850)  I.  v.  107  Directions  about 
egged-wine. 

+  Egger,  sby  Obs.  Also  6  eggar.  [f.  Egg  vl 
+  -er.J  One  who  urges  on  or  incites  ;  an  insti¬ 
gator.  Also  egger  on. 

1598  Barret  Thcor.  Warres  iv.  i.  120,  I  wish  the  ill  yeare 
to  his  Eggars  and  setters  on.  1605  Answ.  Supposed  Discov. 
Romish  Doctr.  37  The  eggers  and  instruments  of  all  those 
slaughters.  1693  W.  Robertson  Phraseol.  Gen.  524  An 
egger  on,  impulsor. 

Egger  (e'gsj),  sb. 2  [f.  Egg  z/.2  +  -er.]  One 
who  collects  (wild  fowls’)  eggs. 

1875  Bp.  Hannington  in  Dawson  Life  (1887)  viii.  109  And 
to  the  eggers  of  this  isle  The  emu’s  egg  she  shows. 

Egger  (e*g3J),  sb.3  Also  eggar.  [app.  f.  Egg 
sb.  +  -ER  ;  see  quot.  1720.]  A  collector’s  name  for 
various  species  of  moths,  esp.  the  Oak  Egger-moth 
(Bombyx  quercus'). 

71705  B.  Wilkes  Bowles  New  Collection  Engl.  Moths 
Plate  I,  The  Great  Egger  Moth.  1720  Albin  Nat.  Hist. 
Insects,  Descr.  PI.  xviii,  It  spun  itself,  .a  britle  brown  Case 
by  in  form  of  an  Egg,  like  Caterpillar  a  in  the  next  plate; 
for  which  reason  they  are  called  by  some  the  great  and 
small  Egger.  1775  M.  Harris  Eng.  Lepid.  21.  1859 

W.  Coleman  Woodlands  (1862)  89  The  caterpillar  of  that 
fine  large  insect,  the  Oak  Egger-moth,  is  said  to  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  the  Heath.  1869  E.  Newman  Nat.  Hist.  Brit. 
Moths  41  The  Pale  Oak  Eggar  ( Trichiura  cratsegi) ;  the 
Small  Eggar  {Eriogaster  lanestris) ;  the  Oak  Eggar  (Bom- 
byx  quercus );  the  Grass  Eggar  {Bombyx  trifolii).  1884 
Pall  Mall  G.  12  Aug.  3/2  An  oak-egger  has  been  seen  in 
Hyde  Park. 

Egging  (e'giq),  vbl.  sb .!  [f.  Egg  vl  +  -ing  *.] 
An  urging  forward,  incitement,  instigation.  Also 
egging  fonvard  or  on. 

c  1200  Tritt.  Coll.  Horn.  197  pat  heued  pat  lob  helede  wi<S 
pe  deules  eginge  was  his  rihte  bileue.  *1:1300  Cursor  M. 
206  His  [Samson’s]  wijf  wald  noght  fin  Thorn  egging  of 
is  wiperwin.  *2x400  Octouian  688  Selle  hem  noght  For 
no  eggenges.  1521  Old  City  Acc.  Bk.  Archxol.  XLIII,  A 
fyne  lost  by  John  Stone  for  eggyng  of  an  other  mannes  ap¬ 
prentice  from  his  maistre  xxd.  1564  H award  Eutropius 
vii.  63  Antonius  began  a  greate  ciuill  warre  through  the . . 
egging  forward  of  his  wife  Cleopatra.  1598  R.  Bernard  tr. 
Terence's  Hecyra  11.  i.  They  have  married  by  your  egging 
on.  a  1659  Cleveland  Wks.  (1687)  370  How  curst  an  egging 
.  .do  these  unwily  Dances  bring.  1875  A.  R.  Hope  School¬ 
boy  Fr.  90  He  needed  very  little  egging  on,  to  talk  nonsense. 

E  gging,  vbl.  sb.2  [f.  Egg  v.2  +  -ing1.]  The 
action  of  collecting  (wild  fowls’)  eggs ;  also  attrib. 

1883  G.  C.  Davies  Norfolk  Broads  11.  15  The  unholy  trade 
of  egging  and  bird-destroying.  1886  E.  C.  Dawson  Bp. 
Hannington  viii.  (1887)  107  They  had  arrived  in  the  height 
of  the  egging  season. 

Eggler  (e'gloi).  dial.  [f.  Egg  sb.y  ?  after  pedlar 
or  higgler .]  An  egg-dealer  and  poulterer. 

1791  Census  ( Mertoun )  in  Stat.  Acc.  Sc.  (1795)  XIV.  589 
Weavers  4,  Clothier  Egglers  2.  1869  Daily  News  6  f an., 
But  his  chief  profession  is  that  of  an  1  eggler,’  that  is,  he 
used  to  buy  eggs  and  fonvard  them  in  large  quantities  to 
England.  1880  Daily  News  11  Nov.  6/6  They  do  not  even 
eat  the  eggs,  but  sel^  them  to  an  ‘eggler’.  1881  Supp. , 
Oxford  Gloss. ,  Eggler ,  a  poulterer. 
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Egglet  (e-glet).  nonce-wd.  [f.  Egg  sb.  +  -let.] 
A  small  egg. 

1883  Cornh.  Mag.,  On  being  'Pilled' ,  The  sight  of  those 
addled  egglets  [pills]  lying  in  their  cardboard  nest. 

Egglmg,  vbl.  sb.  Sc.  [f.  Egg  sb.  after  Egg¬ 
ler.  J  The  business  of  an  eggler. 

1881  J.  Younger  Autobiog.  ix.  90  Try  the  eggling  or 
cadgering. 

+  E'ggment.  Obs.  [f.  Egg  v.  +  -ment  ;  an 
early  example  of  the  addition  of  -ment  to  an  Eng. 
vb.]  Incitement,  instigation. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  25733  (Fairf.)  We  synne  ]>orou  egment  of 
her  ]>re.  c  1386  Chaucer  Man  of  Lawes  T.  744  Thurgh 
wommannes  eggement  Mankynde  was  lorn,  c  1440  Promp. 
Parv.  136  Egment,  or  sterynge,  incit amentum. 

Egg-nog(g  (  e'g-np-g).  Also  ( rarely )  egg- 
noggy.  [f.  Egg  +  Nog  strong  ale.]  A  drink  in 
which  the  white  and  yolk  of  eggs  are  stirred  np 
with  hot  beer,  cider,  wine,  or  spirits. 

1825  Bro.  Jonathan  I.  256  The  egg-nog.  .had  gone  about 
rather  freely.  1844  Mrs.  Houston  Yacht  Voy.  Texas  11. 
179  Followed  by  the  production  of  a  tumbler  of  egg-noggy. 
1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xlvi.  (1856)  428  And  made  an 
egg-nogg  of  eider  eggs.  1872  Cohen  Dis.  Throat  91,  I 
would  rely  chiefly  on  egg-nog,  beef  essence,  and  quinine. 

E  gg-plant.  A  popular  name  for  the  Solatium 
esculentum ,  originally  given  to  the  white-fruited 
variety,  but  afterwards  extended  to  that  which 
bears  the  purple  fruit  or  Aubergine. 

1767  J.  Abercrombie  Ev.  Man  own  Gard.  (1803)  102  The 
choicest  kinds  [of  tender  annuals]  are  the  double  balsams. . 
ice-plant,  egg-plant,  etc.  1794  Martyn  Rousseau's  Bot. 
xvi.  202  When  this  [its  fruit]  is  white  it  has  the  name  of 
Egg-Plant.  1847  Mrs.  Sherwood  Life  xv.  273  Soup  made 
of  a  glutinous  vegetable,  and  the  egg-plant  roasted  before 
the  fire.  1861  Delamer  Kitch.  Gard.  125  There  is  the 
purple-fruited  egg-plant,  and  the  white-fruited  egg-plant. 

Eggritte,  obs.  form  of  Egret. 

Egg-shell,  [f.  Egg  sb.  +  Shell.]  The  shell 
or  external  calcareous  covering  of  an  egg  ;  often 
as  a  type  of  worthlessness  or  of  fragility. 

c  1300  K.  Alis.  577  He  fondith  to  creope. .  Ageyn  into  the 
ay-schelle.  1471  Ripley  Compl.  Alch.  vm.  in  Ashm.  (1652) 
17 1  Fro  Eggshells  calcynyd.  1562  J.  Heywood  Prov.  <$• 
Epigr.  (1867)  36,  I  gat  not  so  muche.  .As.  .a  poore  egshell. 
1599  H.  Buttes  Diet's  Dry  Din.  To  Rdr.,  I  haue  put  into 
a  by-dish  (like  Eg-shelles  in  a  Saucer)  what  worthily  may 
breed  offence,  a  1618  Raleigh  Prerog.  Pari.  57  Without 
the  Kings  acceptation,  both  the  publicke  and  priuate  ad- 
uices  be  but  as  emptie  Egg-shels.  1799  Hatchett  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXXIX.  328  The  carbonate  of  lime  exceeds  in 
quantity  the  phosphate  . .  in  the  egg  shells  of  birds.  1859 
Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  63/1  The  pores  of  the  egg-shell  may 
be  easily  stopped  by  any  . .  oily  matter.  1859  Tennyson 
Enid  1213  He.  .babbled.  .How  Enid  never. .  cared  a  broken 
egg-shell  for  her  lord. 

b.  attrib. ,  chiefly  similative.  Egg-shell  china  : 
a  porcelain  ware  of  extreme  thinness  and  delicacy. 

1835  Willis  Pencillings  II.  xlv.  52  We.  .stepping  into  an 
egg-shell  caique,  crossed  the  Golden  Horn,  i860  Emerson 
Cond.  Life  vii.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  424  We  come  out  of  our 
egg-shell  existence.  1861  C.  P.  Hodgson  Resid.  Japan  31 
Fragile  and  sweetly  pretty  little  egg-shell  porcelain  cups. 
1887  Times  11  Aug.  13/2  The  egg-shell  sides  of  the  Mercury. 
Hence  Eggshell-ful,  as  a  measure  of  quantity. 
1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  29  An  eye-schelle  ful  of  good 
brennynge  water.  1579  Langham  Gard.  Health  (1633)  73 
Drink  an  egshelfull  of  the  iuice  of  Betony.  1746  Berkeley 
Sec.  Let.  Tar-water  §  14  An  egg-shell  full  of  tar.  1758  J.  S. 
Lc  Dr an's  Observ.  Surg.  (1771)  247, 1  found  about  an  Egg- 
Shell  full  of  purulent  Serosity. 

Eggy  (e  gi).  a-  [f-  Egg  +  -y.]  a.  Full  of  eggs, 
abounding  in  eggs.  b.  Marked  with  stains  of  egg. 

1709  Rambl.  Fuddle-Caps  7  So  Eggy  withal,  that  a  man 
would  have  Sworn,  He  had  just  in  the  Pill’ry  been  taking  a 
Turn. 

Eghe,  obs.  form  of  Eye. 

Egir,  obs.  form  of  Eager,  a. 

Egistment,  var.  of  Agistment. 

1681  J.  W.  Syst.  Agric.  325,  Egistments,  cattle  taken  in  to 
graze  or  be  fed  by  the  week  or  month. 

Eglandular  (2£ise-ndi£laj),  a.  Bot.  [f.  E- 
preflb  +  Glandular.]  That  has  no  glands. 

1870  J.  D.  Hooker  Student' s  Flora  21  Matthiola  incana 
.  .pod  eglandular. 

Eglandulose  (i£l£e-ndiznd«s),  a.  Bot.  [f.  E- 
preflb  +  Glandulose.]  =  prec.- 
1878  Hulme  Wild ’  Flowers  I.  Summary  15  Leaves  pin¬ 
nate,  eglandulose,  slightly  hairy. 

Eglantine1  (e-glantoin,  -tin).  Forms:  4-6 
eglentine,  (6  eggletyne),  7-  eglantine,  [a.  F. 
iglantine  ( = Pr.  aiglentina),  f.  OF.  aiglcnt  of  same 
meaning,  prob.  repr.  Lat.  type  *aculentus  prickly, 
f.  acu-s  needle  4  -lentus  suffix,  as  in  viru-lentus, 
lucu-lentus  ;  cf.  aculeus  sting,  prickle.] 

1.  The  Sweet-briar  ;  also  attrib . 

c  1400  Maundev.  ii.  14  There  he  was  crouned  with  Eglan- 
tier  \v.r.  Eglentine].  1551  Turner  Herbal  1.  N  vj  a,  The 
eglentine  is  much  like  the  common  brere  but  the  leues  are 
swete  and  pleasant  to  smel  to.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  11.  i. 
152  Quite  ouer-cannoped  with.  .Eglantine.  1688  R.  Holme 
Armoury  11.  62/2  The  Eglantine  Rose  is  the  Sweet  brier 
Rose,  a  1763  Shenstone  Odes  (1765)  122  Nor  spare  the 
sweet-leaft  eglantine.  1820  Keats  Isabella  xxiv,  Ere  the 
hot  sun  count  His  dewy  rosary  on  ehe  eglantine.  1882  Miss 
Braddon  Mount-Royal  II.  iv.  82  Hedges  filled  with  honey¬ 
suckle  and  eglantine. 

H  2.  By  Milton  possibly  taken  for  :  The  honey¬ 
suckle. 


1632  Milton  L' Allegro  48  Through  the  sweetbriar  or  the 
vine,  Or  the  twisted  eglantine. 

Eglantine  2.  (See  quot.) 

1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  vi.  31  Eglantine,  a  stone 
of  the  hardness  and  grain  of  marble. 

Eglatere  (eglatiou).  Obs.  exc.  poet.  Forms: 
5  eglantere,  4-5  eglenter,  -ier.  [a.  OF.  esglan- 
tier,  aiglantier  (mod.F.  eglantier),  f.  aiglant  (see 
Eglantine  l)  +  -ier,  as  in  ros-ier  rose-tree,  etc.] 
=  Eglantine  i. 

^1387  Sinon.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  12  Bedegar  est 
nodus  rosae  albae  silvestris,  vulgari  nomine,  eglenter.  1459 
Test.  Ebor.  (1855)  II.  226  Ij  gilt  peces  with  ij  coverkills 
with  treiles  of  eglenters.  a  1500  Flower  §  Leaf  viii,  The 
hegge.  .With  sicamour  was  set  and  eglatere.  Ibid,  xii,  I . . 
Thought  suddenly  I  felt  so  swete  an  air  Of  the  Eglantere. 
1830  Tennyson  Dirge  23  The  woodbine  and  eglatere  Drip 
sweeter  dews  than  traitor’s  tear. 

Egle,  obs.  form  of  Eagle. 

t  Egle'che,  a.  Obs.  [app.  repr.  or  f.  OE. 
aglseca,  aglxcea,  sb.,  cruel  person,  fierce  warrior,  f. 
aglac  misery,  sharp  conflict ;  of  uncertain  origin.] 
?  Valiant. 

a  1250  Prov.  /Elf red  in  O.  E.  Misc.  102  Knyhtes  egleche. 
121300  Magdalena  in  Saints'  Lives  (1887)  462  Slei3e  men 
and  egleche  . .  Lustniez  nou[>e  to  mi  speche.  c  1300  in  R. 
Glouc.  (Rolls)  Append.  XX.  125  pe  lefdi  [the  empress 
Matilda]  was  egleche. 

Eglenter,  obs.  form  of  Eglatere. 

Eglogue,  obs.  form  of  Eclogue. 

tEglomerate  (iglp-menrit),  V.  Obs.—°  [as  iff. 
L.  *eglomerat-  ppl.  stem  of  *eglomera-ret  f.  e  out  + 
glomerdre  to  wind  or  gather  into  a  ball ;  f.  glomus, 
-er-is  clew,  or  ball.]  trans.  and  intr. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Eglomerace  [sic],  to  unwinde. 
1775  Ash,  Eglomerate,  to  unwind  itself.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Eglotte,  obs.  var.  of  Aglet. 

1570  Levins  Manip.  176  An  Eglotte,  bracteolum. 

E'gma.  A  ‘stage  rustic’s’  blunder  for  Enigma. 

1588  Shaks.  L.L.L.  iii.  i.  73  Noegma,  no  riddle,  nolenuoy. 

II  Ego  (  e‘go,  rgo).  Metaph .  [L.  ego  I.] 

That  which  is  symbolized  by  the  pronoun  I ; 
the  conscious  thinking  subject,  as  opposed  to  the 
non-ego  or  object.  Also  humorously,  for  ‘self’. 

The  pronunciation  ( Vgo )  is  now  seldom  heard  in  England, 
though  no  other  is  recognized  in  the  1885  edition  of  Ogilvie, 
and  in  the  1886  edition  of  Webster.  In  the  derivatives 
egoism ,  egotism ,  etc.  the  sound  (J),  given  in  the  same  dic¬ 
tionaries  without  alternative,  is  in  Eng.  use  still  more  rare 
than  in  the  case  of  the  primary  word. 

[1789  Cowper  Letter  6  June,  To  thee  both  Ego  and  all 
that  Ego  does  is  interesting.]  1824  Galt  Rothelan  II.  201 
He  plainly  regarded  Ego  as  one  of  the  most  captivating 
of  the  human  race.  1829  Edin.  Rev.  L.  200  In  every  act 
of  consciousness  we  distinguish  a  self  or  ego.  1847  Lewes 
Hist.  Philos.  (1867)  II.  514  The  Ego  is  essentially  an 
Activity ;  consequently  free.  1870  Gladstone  Prim.  Homer 
(1878}  142  The  harmonious  laws  of  his  mind  are  every  where 
visibly  at  work — but  the  ego — the  mere  personality — is 
nowhere  to  be  traced.  1871  Tyndall  Fragm.  Sc.  (ed.  6)  II. 
iv.  51  While  the  Non-ego  shifts,  the  Ego  remains  the  same. 

b.  Comb,  ego- altruistic  [the  first  element  really 
stands  for  egoistic ]  :  see  quot. 

1855  H.  Spencer  Princ.  Psychol.  II.  vm.  vii.  595  The 
ego-altruistic  sentiments,  .sentiments  which  while  implying 
self-gratification,  also  imply  gratification  in  others. 

Hence  Ego-hood,  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  ego  I  + 
-hood.]  Individuality,  personality. 

1873  Brit.  Q.  Rev.  LVII.  79  We  must  face  . .  the  reality 
of  our  own  ego-hood. 

Egoical  (egou'ikal),  a.  [f.  Ego  +  -ical.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  egotism. 

Egoism  (e'g-,  f'gopz’m).  [ad.  F.  egoisme,  ad. 
mod.L.  egoismus,  f.  L.  ego  I :  see  -ism.  Cf. 
Egomism.] 

1.  Metaph.  The  belief,  on  the  part  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  that  there  is  no  proof  that  anything  exists 
but  his  own  mind ;  chiefly  applied  to  philo¬ 
sophical  systems  supposed  by  their  adversaries 
logically  to  imply  this  conclusion. 

[1722  C.  M.  Pfaff  (title),  De  Egoismo,  nova  philosophica 
hajresi.]  1785  Reid  hit.  Powers  11.  x.  285,  I  am  left  alone 
in  that  forlorn  state  of  egoism.  1803  Edin.  Rev.  I.  279  The 
egoism  of  Berkeley  and  Hume  is  largely  incorporated  in 
his  system. 

2.  Ethics.  The  theory  which  regards  self-interest 
as  the  foundation  of  morality.  Also,  in  practical 
sense :  Regard  to  one’s  own  interest,  as  the  su¬ 
preme  guiding  principle  of  action ;  systematic 
selfishness.  (In  recent  use  opposed  to  altruism .) 

1800  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  234/1  Affection  ..  was 
lost  in  selfishness  or  according  to  their  new  word  Egoism. 
1825  T.  Jefferson  Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  I.  103  A  contrast 
of  his  egoism  (for  he  was  beneficed  on  them)  with  the 
generous  abandonment  of  rights  by  the  other  members  of 
the  Assembly.  1840  Gladstone  Ch.  Princ.  463  Egoism . . 
is  sure  to  prevail  whenever  the  pressure  of  high  Christian 
motives  is  removed.  1850  Carlyle  Latter-day  Patnpk. 
i.  9  The  mature  man,  hardened  into  sceptical  egoism,  knows 
no  monition  but  that  of  his  own  frigid  cautions,  i860  Mill 
Repr.  Govt.  (1865)  19/2  Religion  in  this  shape  is  quite  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  most  selfish  and  contracted  egoism.  1873 
H.  Spencer  Stud.  Social,  viii.  198  The  promptings  of  ego¬ 
ism  are  duly  restrained  by  regard  for  others, 
b.  (See  quot.) 

1882  Haeckel  in  Nature  I.  540  The  natural  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  Egoism. 
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EGOIST. 

c.  pi.  Selfish  aims  or  purposes ;  instances  of 
selfishness. 

1795  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  Wks.  1859  IV.  115  It  must  be 
so  extensive  as  that  local  egoisms  may  never  reach  its 
greater  part.  1843  Carlyle  Past  <$•  Pr.  (1858)  90  Hearsays, 
egoisms,  purblind  dilettantisms.  1870  J.  Stirling  Mill  on 
Trades  Un.  in  Recess  Stud.  viii.’ 309  The  internecine  strife 
of  anarchical  egoisms. 

3.  In  matters  of  opinion  :  a.  The  habit  of  look¬ 
ing  upon  all  questions  chiefly  in  their  relations 
to  oneself,  b.  Excessive  exaltation  of  one’s  own 
opinion ;  self-opinionatedness. 

1840  Gladstone  Ch .  Princ.  134  He  is  deprived  of  every 
shadow  of  a  plea  to  impute  fanaticism  or  any  form  of 
egoism.  1852  Robertson  Led.  169  That  egoism  of  man. . 
can  . .  read  in  the  planets  only  prophecies  of  himself.  1870 
Lowell  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  1.  (1873)  177  Every  narrow 
provincialism  whether  of  egoism  or  tradition. 

4.  =  Egotism  i. 

1807  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  69  Pardon  me  these 
egoisms.  1870  Gladstone  Prim.  Hom.{  1878)  148  Never 
once,  .does  Odusseus  indulge  in  the  slightest  egoism.  1870 
Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xxxiv.  4  Note  the  egoism  of  this 
verse  and  of  those  preceding  it. 

5.  Hindu  Philosophy.  Used  as  transl.  of  Skr. 
abhim&na,  by  some  rendered  ‘  self-consciousness’. 

1862  F.  Hall  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  45  The  organ  of  egoism. 
1878  Cowell  Aphorisms  o/Sandila  no  The  Sdn-khya  con¬ 
siders  ‘ intellect ’  ‘egoism*,  and  ‘mind’  as  quite  distinct 
from  each  other. 

Egoist  (e-g-,  /'g<J|ist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ist.] 

1.  (See  quot.) 

1785  Reid  Int.  Powers  640  A  sect.. called  Egoists,  who 
maintained  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
anything  but  ourselves,  i860  Mansel  Proleg.  Logica  App. 
313  It  would  not  add  one  tittle  to  the  evidence  of  the  fact. . 
in  the  eyes  of  anyone  but  an  Egoist. 

2.  One  who  makes  regard  to  his  own  interest 
the  guiding  principle  of  his  conduct. 

187^  Sat.  Rev.  15  Nov.,  He  is  ..  thoroughly  selfish,  an 
‘egoist,’  as  Mr.  Meredith,  adopting  current  slang,  writes 
the  word  which  used  to  be  ‘  egotist  ’. 

3.  One  who  talks  much  about  himself;  =  Ego¬ 
tist.  Also  quasi-ati)/. 

1794  Ld.  Auckland  Corr.  (1862)  III.  217  My  next  letter 
shall  be  less  egoist.  1831  Lytton  Godolph.  xix.  (1877)  102, 
I  will  turn  egoist,  and  tell  you  my  adventures. 

Egoistic  (eg-,  fg0|i’stik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  metaphy¬ 
sical  or  ethical  egoism. 

a  1834  Coleridge  On  Faith  in  Lit.  Rem.  IV.  (1839)  434 
The  thirst  and  pride  of  power,  despotism,  egoistic  ambition. 
1839  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Discuss.  (1853)  194  Of  Absolute 
Idealism  only  two  principal  species  are  possible,  .the  The- 
istic  and  the  Egoistic.  1862  F.  Hall  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  18 
The  egoistic  conceit  that  the  soul  energizes,  enjoys,  and 
suffers,  is  the  foundation  of  desire,  aversion,  virtue,  etc. 
1874  Sidgwick  Meth.  Ethics  i.  9  Egoistic  and  Universalistic 
Hedonism. 

2.  Of  feelings,  desires,  actions :  Self-regarding, 
prompted  by  self-interest ;  in  bad  sense,  selfish. 

1840  Carlyle  Heroes  (1858)  255  His  very  pity  will  be 
cowardly,  egoistic, — sentimentality,  or  little  better. 

3.  Given  to  talk  about  oneself ;  =  Egotistic. 

185a  Robertson  Lect.  170  Among.. the  egoistic  class  of 

first-rate  poets,  severe  justice  compels  me  . .  to  place  Lord 
Byron. 

Egoistical  (eg-,  fgod'stikal),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-alJ  =  prec.  Hence  Egoi  stically  adv.,  from  an 
egoistical  point  of  view. 

1842  Sir  W.  Hamilton  in  Reids  Wks.  II.  817/1  If  the 
Idea  be  regarded  as  a  mode  of  the  human  mind  itself,  we 
have  a  scheme  of  Egoistical  Idealism.  1836  Sir  H.  Taylor 
Statesman  xxx i.  235  There  is  a  dignity  in  the  desire  to  be 
right . .  which  will  not  fail  to  supersede  what  is  egoistical 
and  frivolous  in  a  man’s  personal  feelings  in  society.  1847 
Lewes  H ist.  Philos.  (1867)  1. 57  He  had  learned  to  despise  the 
splendours  of  rank  and  fortune,  without  being  misanthrop¬ 
ical  or  egoistical.  1879  H.  Spencer  Data  Ethics  xii.  207 
Each  profits  egoistically  from  the  growth  of  an  altruism. 

E’goistry.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Egoist  +  -by.]  = 
Egoism. 

1841  Ld.  Shaftesbury  in  Life  ix.  (1887)  184  His  love  of 
expediency,  his  perpetual  egoistry. 

Egoity  (egtfiqiti).  [f.  Ego  +  -ity.]  a.  Self¬ 
hood;  that  which  forms  the  essence  of  personal 
identity,  b.  (See  quot.  1867.) 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  P290  Our  individual  singularity 
and  egoity.  1667  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  11.  xvii.  (1713)  139 
Those  mysterious  depths  of  Satan  which  the  Theosophers 
so  diligently  discover,  such  as  are  Ipseity,  Egoity,  or  Selfish¬ 
ness.  1722  Wollaston  Relig.  Nat.  ix.  198  If  you  would 
permit  me  to  use  a  school  term,  I  would  say  the  egoity  re¬ 
mains.  1867  J.  H.  Stirling  tr.  Schwegler  s  Hist.  Philos. 
(ed.  8)  261  We  are  to  understand  ..  not  the  particular  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  the  universal  ego,  universal  reason.  .Egoity  and 
individuality,  the  pure  and  the  empirical  ego,  are  entirely 
different  ideas. 

Egoizer  (e’g^oizM).  rare.  (f.  *egoize  v.  (f.  L. 
ego  +  -ize)  +  er.]  Used  as  trans.  of  Skr.  ahat'nk&ra 
(lit.  ‘ego-maker’)  a  term  in  Hindu  philosophy. 
See  quot.  and  cf.  Egotsm  5. 

1862  F.  Hall  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  57  That  internal  organ 
which  has  egoism  for  its  characteristic  affection  is  the 
egoizer. 

Egomania  (eg0me1-nia).  humorous,  [f.  Gr. 
iyn  I  +  pavia  madness  ;  after  monomania,  biblio¬ 
mania,  etc.]  Morbid  egotism. 

1825  W.  S.  Walker  Poet.  Wks.  (1832)  Introd.  88  Would 
1  could  get  rid  of  this  egomania  1 
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||  E’gomen.  rare-1,  [ad.  Gr.  r/yovpfvos,  pr. 
pple.  of  r/yieoBai  to  lead.]  A  monastic  functionary 
in  the  Greek  Church. 

1591  Horsey  Trav.  (1857)  174  The  principall.  .archieman- 
ders  and  egomens  of  the . .  religious  houses  of  his  kingdom. 

+  E'gomism.  06s.  rare.  [a.  Fr.  egomisme  :  see 
Ego  and  -ism.  The  inserted  in  Littre  conjectures 
to  be  derived  from  the  pronoun  me.  More  prob¬ 
ably  the  word  was  a  parody  of  some  older  term, 
such  as  atomismei]  The  belief  of  one  who  con¬ 
siders  himself  the  only  being  in  existence. 

[1727  Ramsay  Disc,  sur  la  Mythol.  90  Une  espece  de 
Pyrrhonisme  nomme  l'Egomisme,  ou  chacun  se  croit  le  seul 
etre  existent.]  c  1730  A.  Baxter  Enq.  Nat.  Soul  (1745)  XI. 
21  That  kind  of  Scepticism  called  Egomism.  1856  W.  H. 
Thompson  in  A.  Butler  Hist.  Anc.  Philos.  I.  80  note,  It 
[egoism]  is  not  more  barbarous  than  its  homonym  ‘  egotism  ’, 
and  much  less  so  than  ‘  egomism  ’,  which  occurs  in  ‘  Baxter 
On  the  Soul’,  where  it  is  attributed  to  certain  Cartesians. 

Egophony,  var.  of  zEgophony. 

Egotheism  (egojw -iz’m).  rare.  [f.  Gr.  (ylo  + 
8(-os  God  +  -ism.]  The  (mystical)  identification 
of  oneself  with  the  Deity. 

1856  R.  Vaughan  Mystics  (i860)  II.  vn.  i.  7  The  arrogant 
egotheism  of  some  passages  they  took  in  another  sense. 
1882  J.  Nichol  Avier.  Lit.  viii.  267  He  approaches  the 
Egotheism  of  the  Sufis. 

Egotism  (e*g-,  1  go  tiz’m).  [f.  Ego  +  -ism,  with 
intrusive  t  as  in  Agiotage. 

If  the  statement  of  Addison  (quot.  1714)  can  be  trusted, 
the  word  seems  to  have  been  invented  by  some  of  the  Port- 
Royalists  to  range  with  the  terms  of  rhetoric  denoting 
‘  figures  of  speech  ’  and  the  like.  (In  accordance  with  this, 
Lord  Chesterfield  speaks  of  ‘  the  egotism  *  as  one  might  say 
‘  the  aposiopesis’,  ‘  the  chiasmus’.)  It  seems  probable  that 
egotism  was  formed  on  the  pattern  of  some  older  word  in 
- otism  ;  cf.  for  example  Fr.  idiotisme.] 

1.  The  obtrusive  or  too  frequent  use  of  the 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular :  hence  the 
practice  of  talking  about  oneself  or  one’s  doings. 

1714  Addison  Sped.  No.  562  P  3  The  Gentlemen  of  Port- 
Royal.  .branded  this  Form  of  Writing  [in  the  First  Person] 
with  the  Name  of  an  Egotism.  1747  Chesterf.  Lett.  I. 
cxxix.  344  Banish  the  egotism  out  of  your  conversation. 
17. .  Ibid.  II.  238  Though  I  do  not  recommend  the  egotism 
to  you  with  regard  to  any  body  else,  I  desire  that  you  will 
use  it  with  me.  1753  Hanvvay  Trav.  (1762)  I.  Introd.  16 
The  nature  of  journals  renders  egotisms  unavoidable.  1775 
Mason  Mem.  Gray  Poems  (1775)  173  The  Reader  . .  will 
excuse  this  short  piece  of  egotism.  1856  Kane  Ard.  Expl. 
I.  xxx.  407  The  egotism  of  personal  narrative. 

2.  The  vice  of  thinking  too  much  of  oneself ; 
self-conceit,  boastfulness  ;  also,  selfishness. 

1800  Med.  Jml.  IV.  503  My  readers  will  pardon  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  egotism ..  since  it  is  not  easy  to  talk  of  oneself  without 
giving  offence.  1830  Coleridge  Lect.  Shaks.  II.  116  The  in¬ 
tenseselfishness,  the  alcohol  of  egotism,  which  would  rather 
reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven.  1847  Emerson  Repr. 
Men ,  Napoleon  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  381  His  absorbing  egotism 
was  deadly  to  all  other  men.  1853  Robertson  Serm.  Ser. 
in.  vii.  ioi_  Sin  is  the  withdrawing  into  self  and  egotism  out 
of  the  vivifying  life  of  God.  1858  Greener  Gunnery  232 
Without  egotism,  I  can  safely  offer  to  make  a  gun  or  guns 
against  any  maker  in  the  world.  1878  Lecky  Eng.  in  lZlh 
C.  II.  vii.  257  An  intense  class  and  national  egotism  then 
dominated  all  politics. 

Egotist  (e-g-,  rgeftist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ist.] 
One  who  makes  too  frequent  use  of  the  pronoun  I ; 
one  who  thinks  or  talks  too  much  of  himself ; 
a  selfish  person.  Also  attrib. 

1714  Addison  Sped.  No.  562  F4  The  most  eminent  Ego¬ 
tist.,  was  Montaigne,  the  author  of  the..  Essays.  1806  R. 
Jamieson  Pop.  Ball.  fySongs  I.  Pref.  4  A  man,  that  acknow¬ 
ledges  favours  may  be  allowed  to  be  an  egotist.  1830 
Macintosh  Eth.  Philos.  Wks.  1846  1. 175  As  much  an  ego¬ 
tist  as  Montaigne;  but  not  so  agreeably  so.  1848  W.  H. 
Kelly  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  Y.  II,  452  Such  is,  in  the 
egotist  and  vulgar  meaning  of  the  phrase,  the  genius  of  the 
ambitious.  1853  Robertson  Led.  240  The  egotist  is  ever 
speaking  and  thinking  of  that  which  belongs  to  himself 
alone,  i860  Reade  Cloister  H.  lvii,  The  sailors  were 
preparing  to  desert  the  sinking  ship  in  the  little  boat,  .then 
there  was  a  rush  of  egotists ;  and  thirty  souls  crowded  into  it. 

Egotistic  (eg-,  zgoti'stik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  egotism. 

c  i860  Wraxall  tr.  R.  Houdiri  iv.  36,  I  began  to  lose  the 
egotistic  indifference  which  a  lengthened  illness  usually 
produces.  1865  Reader  8  July  30  His  diction  is  entirely 
his  own,  avowedly  egotistic.  1877  Mozley  Univ.  Serm. 
iii.  70  The  Christian  hope  of  immortality  cannot  be  an  ego¬ 
tistic  hope. 

Egotistical,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +-ical.]  =prec. 

1825  Macaulay  Milton ,  Ess.  (1851)  I.  14  The  character  of 
a  writer  from  the  passages  directly  egotistical.  1841 
D’Israeli  Amen.  Lit (1867)  321  Patriotism  has  often 
covered  the  most  egotistical  motives.  1859  Thackeray 
V irgin.  lxxxvi.  (1878)  697,  I  have  a  right  to  be  garrulous 
and  egotistical.  1870  Disraeli  Lothair  x fix.  268,  I  am 
talking  in  an.  .egotistical,  .manner. 

Hence  Egoti  stically  adv in  an  egotistical 
manner,  as  a  result  of  egotism. 

1809-12  Mar.  Edgeworth  Vivian  iii.  (1832)  195  Egotisti¬ 
cally  secured  from  the  pains  of  sympathy.  1848  Dickens 
Dombey  (C.  D.  ed.)  66  An  old  black  cat  . .  lay  . .  upon  the 
centre  foot  of  the  fender  purring  egotistically.  1880  H. 
James  Benvolio  1. 344  A  man.  .who  assumes,  a  trifle  egotist¬ 
ically,  that  the  rest  of  the  world  was  equally  at  leisure. 

Egotize  (e-g-,  f'g^taiz),  v.  [f.  Egot-ism:  see 
ize.]  intr.  To  talk  or  write  in  an  egotistic  way. 

Hence  E’gotizing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1789  Cowfer  Lett.  6  June,  I  egotize  in  my  letters  to  thee. 


EGRESS. 

1791  md  Ep.  y.  Priestley  in  Poet.  Register  (1808)  406  E’en 
the  first  egotizing  sentence  flags.  181 1  L.  Hawkins  C’tess 

Gertr.  75,  I  am  involving  myself  in  the  sins  of  preaching 
and  egotising.  1865  R.  Paul  Let.  in  Mem.  xix.  (1872)  328, 
I  am  not  going  to  egotise. 

Egranulose  (fgnemiwlffu-s),  a.  Bot.  [f.  E- 
pref !3  +  Granulose.]  Without  granules. 

1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Egre,  obs.  form  of  Eageb. 

l  Egre  dient,  a.  Obs.  rare- x.  [ad.  'L.egredient- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  egredi  to  go  out,  f.  e  out  +gradi  to 
step.]  That  goes  out  or  issues  forth. 

1635  Person.  Varieties  11.  74  The  one  is  as  ingredient,  the 
other  as  egredient. 

Egregious  (zgrrdgios,  -dgiss),  a.  Also  6  ae-, 
egregius.  [f.  L.  egregi-us,  f.  e  out  +grex,  greg-is 
flock  +  -ous :  hence  lit.,  towering  above  the  flock.] 

+ 1.  Prominent,  projecting. 

1578  Banister  Hist,  Man  vii.  92  All  the  poynt,  and 
egregious  portion  of  the  right  side  of  this  inuolucre. 

2.  Remarkable  in  a  good  sense : 

a.  Of  persons  and  personal  qualities :  Dis¬ 
tinguished,  eminent,  excellent,  renowned.  Obs. 
(exc.  in  humorously  pedantic  use). 

£•1534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (1846)  I.  172  Peda,  the 
sonne  of  Penda,  an  aegregius  yonge  gentilmanne.  1590 
Marlowe  2 nd  Pt.  Tamburl.  1.  i,  Egregious  viceroys  of 
these  eastern  parts.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  Ex.  xxxviii.  23 
Ooliab  . .  was  himself  also  an  egregious  artificer  in  wood. 
1656  Hobbes  Six  Less.  Wks.  1845  VII.  283,  I  am  not  so 
egregious  a  mathematician  as  you  are.  1738  Birch  Milton 
in  Milton's  Wks.  ( 1738 )  I.  App.  84  Egregious  was  their 
Loyalty  and  Veneration  of  Majesty.  1820  L.  Hunt  Indi¬ 
cator  No.  53  There  is  a  school  book  by  the  egregious 
John  Amos  Comenius.  1855  Thackeray  Newcomes  I.  122 
When  he  wanted  to  draw  . .  some  one  splendid  and  egre¬ 
gious,  it  was  Clive  he  took  for  a  model. 

b.  Of  things  :  Remarkably  good  or  great.  Of 
events  and  utterances  :  Striking,  significant.  1  Obs. 

1547-64  Bauldwin  Mor.  Philos,  n.  (Palfr.)  Prol.,  Certain 
reserved  sentences  very  egregious  lively  and  excellent. 
1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  iv.  iv.  n  Except . .  thou  doe  giue  to 
me  egregious  Ransome.  1645  Milton  Tetrach.  (1851)  220 
This  is  egregious  doctrine,  and  for  which  one  day  charity 
will  much  thanke  them.  1710  T.  Fuller  Pharni.  Exlemp. 
147  It  [emulsion]  is  especially  of  egregious  use  in  Fevers. 

3.  Remarkable  in  a  bad  sense;  gross,  flagrant, 
outrageous.  [This  sense  does  not  belong  to  L. 
egregius  or  to  It.  egregio ;  prob.  it  arose  from  an 
ironical  use  of  2,  though  our  earliest  quotations 
afford  no  evidence  of  this.]  • 

a.  of  persons  and  personal  attributes. 

1573  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (1884)  33  Thai  them  selvs  can¬ 
not  dissemble  it  without  egregius  impudenci.  1593  Nashe 
Four  Lett.  Confut.  67  Egregious  is  neuer  used  in  english 
but  in  the  extreame  ill  part.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  v.  v.  211 
Italian  Fiend.  .Egregious  murtherer.  1648  Milton  Observ. 
Art. Peace  (1851)  576  Egregious  Liars  and  Impostors.  1734 
Fielding  Univ.  Gallant  v.  i,  He  would  be  an  egregious  ass 
who  wou’d  venture  to  lay  out  his  money  in  them  [jewels]. 
1839  James  Louis  XIV,  I.  50  The  egregious  superstition 
of  the  higher  orders.  1864  Morning  Star  13  Sept.,  Every 
tradesman . .  with  egregious  bonhomie  tries  to  cheat  you. 

b.  of  things,  actions,  etc. 

1630  Brathwait  Eng.  Gentl.  (1641)88  He  toucheth  severity 
towards  servants,  as  a  hainous  and  egregious  offence.  1709 
Steele  Tatter  No.  47  p  2  People  that  want  Sense,  do  al¬ 
ways  in  an  egregious  Manner  want  Modesty.  1761-2 
Hume  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  IV.  li.  48  An  egregious  exercise  of 
tyranny.  1816  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  ii.  (1828)  I.  21  An 
egregious  waste  of  time.  1878  Lecky  Eng.  in  18 th  C.  II. 
vii.  426  No  blunder  could  have  been  more  egregious. 

4.  nonce-use.  Wandering  from  the  flock. 

1873  Browning  Red  Cott.  Night-C.  1203  An  egregious 
sheep.  .Unearthed  the  image  in  good  Mailleville’s  time. 

Hence  Eg-regiousness,  the  quality  of  being 
egregious  ;  the  possession  of  uncommon  qualities. 

1632  Sherwood,  Egregiousness,  excellence.  1877  Times 
Feb.  19.  12/1  Professor  Guthrie  pointed  out  that  water., 
is  unusual,  and  shows  egregiousness  in  its  properties. 

Egre’giously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly2.]  In  an 
egregious  manner,  remarkably ;  in  1 7th  c.  occa¬ 
sionally  in  a  good  sense,  remarkably  well,  excel¬ 
lently  ;  now  exclusively  in  bad  or  ironical  sense, 
grossly,  monstrously,  shamefully. 

a  1555  Latimer  in  Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  (1684)  III.  368  Here  have 
I  blotted  your  Paper  vainly,  and  played  the  fool  egre- 
giously.  1635  N.  R.  tr.  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  1.  an.  2.  25 
The  French  egregiously  dissembled  a  desire  of  peace, 
a  1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  111.  xix.  156  Whom  he  had  seen 
to  act  his  part  most  egregiously  upon  the  Stage.  1866 
Trollope  Belton  Est.  II.  xiv.  267  Well  aware,  .that  he  was 
trespassing  egregiously. 

Egremoigne,  -moyn,  obs.  ff.  Agrimony. 

a  1387  Sinon.  Barthol.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  9  Agrimonia , 
egremoyn.  a  1450  A  Iphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  3  Agimonia  uel 
agrimonia.  .gall,  et  angl.  egremoigne. 

Egress  (z-gres),  sb.  [ad.  L.  egressus,  n.  of 
action  f.  egredi-,  f.  e  out  +gradi  to  step.] 

1.  A  going  out,  or  issuing  forth,  from  an  enclosed 
or  confined  place ;  the  right  or  liberty  of  going 
out,  esp.  in  phrase  originally  legal,  Ingress,  egress, 
and  regress.  Also  attrib. 

1538  tr.  Lyttleton's  Tenures  viii.  fol.  15  b,  Free  entre, 
egresse,  and  regresse.  1543-4  Ad  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  10  To 
haue  free  ingresse  egresse  and  regresse  into  all  suche  places. 
1601  Deacon  &  Walker  Answ.  Darel  84, 1  have. .  obserued 
. .  in  sundrie  Demoniakes,  a  vomiting  immediatly  before  the 
egresse  of  the  Spirit.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  11.  437  Gates  of 
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burning  Adamant  . .  prohibit  all  egress.  1724  T.  Richers 
Hist.  Royal  Geneal.  Spain  400  The  French  Fleet,  .enter’d 
the  Ray  of  Cadiz,  to  prevent  all  Egress  and  Regress  of  that 
Harbour.  1870  E.  Peacock  Ralf  Skirl.  I.  13  The  other 
door  which  afforded  egress  into  the  small  court.  1886  Pall 
Mall  G.  22  Dec.  5/2  Another  improvement  is  the  egress 
chamber. 

b.  Astron.  The  emergence  of  a  heavenly  body 
from  an  eclipse  or  occultation ;  also,  the  passing 
of  a  planet  off  the  sun’s  disc  in  a  transit ;  the  end 
of  an  eclipse  or  transit.  Also  atlrib . 

1706  Hearne  Collect.  2  May  (1885)  I.  239  They  plainly 
perceiv'd  the  Ingress  and  Egress.  1867-77  G.  Chambers 
Astron.  Voc.  915  Egress ,  the  passage  of  a  satellite  from  the 
disc  of  its  primary,  at  the  end  of  the  phenomenon  known  as 
a  ‘  transit  ’.  1882  Daily  News  30  Dec.  5/4  The  Transit  of* 

Venus,  .the  egress  observations  in  the  West  Indies. 

2.  Anal.  Of  nerves  and  vessels:  An  issuing 
forth,  or  branching  out. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Many  in.  no  After  the  egresse  or 

oyng  out  therof  [of  the  nerve]  it  cleaueth  into  two 

raunches.  1668  Culpepper  &  Cole  tr.  Barthol.  Anat.  1. 
xvii.  46  That  the  Ingress  and  Egress  of  the  Vessels  might 
be  discerned.  1830  R.  Knox  Beclard's  Anat.  359  The 
nervous  fasciculi,  .are  collected  together  at  their  egress  from 
the  ganglion. 

3.  A  channel  of  exit,  an  outlet. 

1677  Hale  Contempl.  11. 229  God.  .as  a  wise  Artist,  .stops 
all  other  egresses  but  that  which  fits  his  design.  1817  )■ 
Scott  Pans  Revisit.  142  A  lane  . .  an  egress  from  which 
was  shut  up.  1863  Whyte  Melville  Gladiators  III.  163 
The  door. .  was  a  private  egress  opening  on  the  wide  terrace. 

4-  fig- 

1604  T.  Wright  Passions  v.  §  4. 264  Ingresse  into  this  world 
..Progresse  of  Life  ..  Egresse  or  death.  1612  Woodall 
Surg.  Mate  Wks.  1653  Pref.  n  This  present  Work  ..  the 
Autnour  entreats  . .  may  receive  a  charitable  Construction 
upon  the  egresse  thereof.  1640  Bp.  Reynolds  Passions 
ix.  74  Love  then  consists  in  a  kind  of  expansion  or  egresse 
of  the  heat  and  spirits  to  the  object  loved.  1874  Helps  Soc. 
Press,  iii.  43  What  should  prevent  the  ingress.. of  noxious 
trades,  or  facilitate  their  egress. 

Egress  (zgre‘s),  v.  [f.  the  sb.]  intr.  To  issue, 
to  go  forth.  (Perfect  tenses  sometimes  conjugated 
with  be.) 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  vm.  m  b,  Two  other  payre  of 
sinewes.  .which  after  they  are  egressed  or  gone  forth,  beget 
also,  by  together  knittyng,  one  notable  nerue.  1765  W.  Law 
tr.  Behmens  Myst.  Magnum  i.  (1772)  11  That  which  is 
egressed  is  called  the  Lubet  of  the  Deity.  1866  J.  Rose 
Ovid's  Fasti  11.  203  Forth  from  the  camp  egress’d  their 
bands. 

Egression  (zgre'Jbn).  [ad.  L.  egression- an,  f. 
egress -  ppl.  stem  of  egredi  :  see  Egress  sb.~\ 

1.  The  action  of  issuing  forth  or  going  out  from 
any  enclosed  place  or  specified  limits. 

a  1529  Skelton  Image  Hypocr.  in.  272  To  send  a  man.. 
To  his  egression.  1607  Topsell  Serpents  753  Scorpions, 
which  at  their  first  egression  do  kill  their  Dam  that  hatched 
them.  1650  H.  Brooke  Conserv.  Health  117  The  Cold 
hinders  the  egression  of  Vapors.  1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct. 
Dubit.  iv.  i,  Maevius  . .  in  the  instant  of  its  [the  arrow’s] 
egression,  .repents  of  the  intended  evil.  1767  Heberden  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LVII.  461  The  accession  of  strangers  and  the 
egression  of  the  natives  being  so  equally  inconsiderable. 
1862  R.  Patterson  Ess.  Hist,  Art  448  The  Indian  pen¬ 
insula  is  a  huge  cul-de-sac,  into  which  race  after  race,  .has 
poured,  .without  the  possibility  of  any  egression. 

+  b.  spec .  The  exodus  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt.  Obs.  (freq.  in  18th  c.). 

1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  11.  352  The  times  from  the 
egression  to  the  building  of  Solomon’s  Temple.  1738-41 
Warburton  Div .  Legat.  II.  256  The  Egression  of  the 
Israelites. 

+  c.  transf.  The  issuing  as  a  branch,  etc.  Obs. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  iv.  59  Sinewy  and  sharpe  is  the 
egression  of  this  muscle  at  the  first. 

+  2.  Emergence  from ,  out  of  (obscurity,  etc.) ; 
a  deviation  from  accustomed  rules ;  an  outburst 
of  feeling,  poetic  fervour,  etc.  Obs. 

1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Folye  Argt.  A  j,  Leuynge  the  egres- 
syons  poetyques  and  fabulous  obscurytees.  1651  Jer.  Taylor 
Course  Serm.  1.  iv.  50  Extraordinary  egressions  and  trans- 
volations  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  an  even  Piety.  Ibid. 
(1678)  85  The  Gospel ..  requiring  the  heart  of  man  did  stop 
every  egression  of  disorders.  1654  Trapp  Comm.  Ps.  lxiii. 

1  Egressions  of  affection  unto  God.  1738-41  Warburton 
Div.  Legat.  II.  31  All  Countries  on  their  first  Egression  out 
of  Barbarity.  1753  Ess.  Celibacy  80  Such  egressions  from  her 
laws  are  degeneracies  from  the  connate  standard  of  human 
perfection. 

Egre’ssive,  Ct.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *egresslv-u$ ;  cf. 
prec.  and  -ive.]  Tending  to  issue  forth. 

1691  Ed.  Taylor  tr.  Behmens  Theos.  Phil.  356  The  desire 
is  egressive,  and  the  Egress  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Will. 

Egret  (e*gret,  rgret).  Forms  :  5  egrete, 
-ette,  6-7  eggret,  7  (egript),  8  eggritte,  eig- 
rette,  5-  egret.  See  also  Aigrette,  [var.  of 
Aigrette  :  a.  Fr.  aigrette ,  dim.  of  *aigr-,  a.  OHG. 
heigir :  see  Heron.] 

1.  The  Lesser  White  Heron ;  cf.  Aigrette  i. 
Also  attrib.,  as  in  egret-heron. 

1411  Rogers  Agric.  Prices  III.  129/2  Egrets  4  @/ 1/2. 
C1535  Dewes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  91 1  Theggret,  laigret. 
1600  Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  520  An  egript.  .is  all  white  as  the 
swanne,  with  legs  like  to  an  heamshaw.  1766  Pennant 
ZoolA  1768)  II.  513  Egrets,  a  species  of  Heron  now  scarce 
known  in  this  island.  1849  C.  Bronte  Shirley  III.  viii.  178 
As  quiet  poultry  might  look  on  an  egret.  1859  Tennent 
Ceylon  II.  ix.  iv.  455  Snowy  egrets  ..  station  themselves 
lower  down  to  watch  the  fish. 


2.  The  feathery  pappus  of  the  seeds  of  the  dan¬ 
delion,  thistle,  and  other  plants  ;  =  Aigrette  3. 

1794  Martyn  Rousseau's  Bot.  vi.  70  Seeds  in  which  the 
down  or  egret,  .is  sessile.  1800  J.  Hurdis  Favourite  Vill. 
no  Egret  from  the  head  Of  thistle  ravished.  1851  S.  Judd 
Margaret  vi.  (1871)  29  The  egret  of  a  thistle. 

3.  attrib.,  as  fegret-monkey  [Fr.  aigrette  ;  so 
called  by  Buffon  from  the  tuft  on  the  top  of  its 
head],  an  assumed  species  of  ape  called  by 
Linnaeus  Simia  Aygula  ;  it  is  now  supposed  that 
the  female  of  some  species  of  Macacus  was  meant. 

i8oz  Bingley  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  I.  81  The  egret  monkey. 
1829  Tower  Menagerie ,  Contents. 

Egrimonie,  -y,  obs.  ff.  Agrimony. 

+  E’grimony.  rare—0,  [ad.  L.  xgrimonia,  f. 
xger  sick.]  Deep  sorrow. 

1626  in  Cockeram.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.  1818  in  Todd. 
1847  in  Webster  and  mod.  Diets. 

Egriot,  var.  of  Agriot,  Obs.,  a  sort  of  cherry. 
Egritude,  var.  of  /Egritude,  Obs. 
Egromancy,  egromantic,  corrupt  ff.  Necro¬ 
mancy,  -mantic. 

[Cf.  negromancy  and  Walloon  Igrimancien  =  Fr.  necro - 
mancien  (Littre).  Sir  R.  Burton  believes  that  he  found  the 
words  in  some  Eng.  writer  of  17th  c.,  and  many  scholars  in¬ 
form  us  that  they  have  certainly  met  with  them  in  earlier 
literature,  but  we  have  failed  to  obtain  references.] 

1885  R.  Burton  Arab.  Nights  1. 76  By  virtue  of  my  egro¬ 
mancy  become  thou  half  stone  and  half  man.  Ibid.  I.  133 
An  hundred  and  seventy  chapters  of  egromantic  formulas. 

t  Egro  te,  v.  Obs.~°  [ad.  L.  xgrotare,  f. 
xgrotus  sick.]  intr.  To  be  sick ;  to  feign  one¬ 
self  sick. 

1721-61  in  Bailey. 

Hence  Egro  ting-  vbl.  sb.,  a  feigned  sickness. 

1732  in  Cole.  1775  in  Ash. 

Egrymon,  obs.  variant  of  Agrimony. 

Egte,  obs.  form  of  Eight. 

Eguall,  var.  of  Egall  a.  Obs.  equal. 
Egurgitate  (fgSrdgit^it),  v.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
egurgitat-  ppl.  stem  of  egurgitdre,  f.  e  out  -Ygurgit- 
ern  whirlpool,  gulf.]  trails.  To  vomit  forth  ;  hu¬ 
morously,  to  utter  (phrases). 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.  1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  64.  2/2 
Horisonant  Phrases  . .  which  . .  with  . .  Facility  you  Egur¬ 
gitate.  1862  Q.  Rev.  July  192  The  most  purposeless  crys- 
tallo-chalybeate  bubbles  which  earth  has  yet  egurgitated. 

Egyl(le,  obs.  ff.  Eagle. 
t  Egyptiac,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  vEgyp- 
tidcus.]  =  Egyptian. 

1635  Pagitt  Christianogr.  1.  ii.  (1636)  48  Groning  under 
their  Egyptiack  bondage. 

t  Egyptracal,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.]  = 
Egyptian. 

1556  Abp.  Parker  Psalter  lxxx.  14  Egiptiacall  bondage. 
1386  J.  Hooker  Girald.  Irel.  in  Ho/inshed  II.  134/1  Suffer¬ 
ing  no  glibes . .  nor  the  Egyptiacal  rolles  vpon  womens  heads. 

Egyptian  (fdgi-pjan),  a.  and  sb.  Forms :  4 
egi-,  egypeian,  -ien,  -yan,  6  egiptian,  egypey-, 
(sy-)an,  7  mg-,  7-  egyptian.  [f.  Egypt  + -ian.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Belonging  or  relating  to  Egypt. 

1646  Crashaw  Delights  of  the  Muse  129  Th’  Egyptian 
Pyramids  themselves  must  live.  1726  tr.  Gregory’s  Astron. 
I.  245  The  Egyptian,  Julian,  and  Gregorian  [year],  1885 
Rawlinson  Egypt  Bab.  223  No  trace  has  been  found  of 
camels  in  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Mod.  The  recent 
Egyptian  campaign.  He  speculated  in  Egyptian  bonds. 

b.  fig.  In  Biblical  allusions,  as  Egyptian  bond¬ 
age  :  bondage  like  that  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt ; 
Egyptian  darkness :  intense  darkness  (see  Exod. 
x.  22);  also,  t  Egyptian  days-,  the  two  days  in 
each  month  which  were  believed  to  be  unlucky, 
1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  xxi.  (1495)  358  For  there 
ben  xxiiij  Egypcyans  dayes  it  folowyth  that  god  sente  mo 
wreches  vpon  the  Egypcyens  than  ten.  c  1400  Apol.  Loti. 
93  A  waytik  not  keis  Egipcian  daies,  (kat  we  call  dysmal). 
1641  R.  Brooke  Eng.  Episc.  n.  iv.  76  A  Glympse  that  might 
Enlighten  them  in  the  midst  of  Egyptian  darknesse.  1659 
Milton  Rupt.  Commw.  Wks.  (1851)  401  A  part  of  the  Nation 
were  desperately  conspir’d  to  call  back  again  thir  Egyptian 
Bondage.  1854  J.  Abbott  Napoleon  II.  viii.  133  It  was  a 
night  of  Egyptian  darkness. 

2.  Bot.  Egyptian  Bean :  perh.  the  fruit  of  Ne- 
lumbium  speciosum  ;  Egyptian  Lotus  =  Nymphxa 
Lotus ;  Egyptian  Rose :  a.  Scabiosa  arvensis  L. 
b.  Scabiosa  atropurpurea  L. ;  Egyptian  Thom  : 
Cratxgus  Pyracantha. 

3.  Min.  Egyptian  Jasper,  J  Egyptian  pebble  :  a 
brown  mottled  jasper  from  Egypt. 

1771  Hill  Fossils  226  Egyptian  Pebble.  1804  Jameson 
Mineralogy  1. 230  Egyptian  Jasper.  1884  Dana  Mineralogy 
195  Egyptian  Jasper. 

4.  =  Gipsy,  humorous. 

1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xn.  xiii.  IV.  29s  Mr.  Jones .. 
took  leave  of  his  Egyptian  majesty. 

5.  In  Printing.  Egyptian  type  ( letters ,  figures') : 
a  particular  kind  of  type  distinguished  by  the 
thickness  of  the  stems  ;  also  as  quasi-rA 

185s  J.  Gordon  Interest  Tables  Pref.  7  The  introduction 
of  Egyptian  figures  at  the  tens.  .will,  .give  increased  facility 
to  the  eye  in  running  over  the  columns.  1859  H.  Beadnell 
Guide  Typography  n.  35  Types  are.  .distinguished  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  information .. of  the  letter,  .[as].  .Roman,  Italic 
.  .Egyptian. 


B.  sb. 

1.  A  native  of  Egypt.  Often  fig.  with  allusion 
to  the  aspect  in  which  the  Egyptians  appear  in  the 
Bible.  To  spoil  the  Egyptians  :  cf  Exod.  xii.  36. 

1388  Wyclif  Isa.  xix.  21  Egipcions  schulen  knowe  the 
Lord.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  iii.  (1495)  347 
Amonge  the  Egypcyens  the  yere  was  tokenyd  by  a  dragon 
paynted  bytynge  his  owne  taylle.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  73 
Decretistis,  as  to  kat  part  of  wysdam  pat  )>ei  hauc  of  pe 
worldis  wisdam,  are  Egipciens.  1658  Cleveland  Rustic 
Ramp.  Wks.  (1687)  422  All  without  the  Fold  of  the  Godly 
were  /Egyptians.  1828  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIV.  323  The., 
abhorrence  of  the  ^Egyptians  for  these  barbarous  Icono¬ 
clasts.  Mod.  The  manners  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

2.  =  Gipsy. 

1514  Fitzherb.  Just.  Peas  98  b,  It  is  ordayned  agaynste 
people  callynge  themselves  Egypcyans,  that  no  such  per¬ 
sons  be  suffred  to  come  within  this  realme.  1609  Skene 
Reg.  Maj.  179  For  the  better  triall  of.  .maisterfull  beggers, 
fen3eit  foolis,  counterfit  Egyptians.  1697  Viesv  of  Penal 
Laws  310  If  any  Transports  into  England  or  Wales,  any 
lewd  People,  calling  themselves  Egyptians,  they  forfeit  40 1. 
1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  xii,  A  company  of  Egyptians,  or 
as  they  are  vulgarly  called,  gipsies. 

3.  pi.  In  recent  use  =  Egyptian  stocks  :  securities 
issued  by  the  Egyptian  government. 

Hence  Egyptianize  v.  a.  intr.,  to  act  like  an 
Egyptian  ;  to  adopt  Egyptian  practices  ;  b.  trans., 
to  make  like  an  Egyptian  or  the  Egyptians. 
Egyptianized  ppl.  a.  Egyptianism,  Egyptian 
characteristics,  inclination  to  Egyptian  customs. 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  vi.  17  It  was  . .  wickedness. . 
to  ^Egyptianize  in  the  adoration  of  the  God  of  Israel.  1827 
G.  S.  Faber  Expiat.  Sacrif.  268  God’s  condescension  to 
the  Egyptianism  of  the  Israelites.  1847  Grote  Greece  it. 
xx.  III. 442  This  dynasty  [Psammetichus’s]  had  too  little  of 
pure  Egyptianism  in  them  to  find  favour  with  the  priests. 
1851  H.  Torrens  in  Jml.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal  9  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  an  Egyptianised  race. 

E-gyptize,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Egypt  +  -ize.] 
intr.  To  refer  things  to  Egyptian  sources. 

1854  Keightley  Mythol.  Anc.  Greece  §  It.  (ed.  3)  408 
Litttle  given  as  we  are  to  Egyptising. 

Egyptologue,  rare.  [a.  Fr.  Egyptologue-, 
cf.  next.]  =  Egyptologist. 

1856  Sat.  Rev.  II.  419/1  The  famous  Egyptologue,  the 
Vicomte  de  Rougd.  1859  Ibid.  VIII.  401/2  Many  writers  on 
Greek  mythology,  to  say  nothing  of  professed  Egyptologues. 

Egyptology  (fdsiptglod^i).  [f.  as  if  ad.  Gr. 
*aiyvino\oy'ia,  f.  Alyvirros  Egypt  +  -\oyia  dis¬ 
coursing  (see  -logy).]  The  study  of  Egyptian 
antiquities,  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  language  and 
history.  Hence  Egyptologer  =  Egyptologist. 
Egyptolo  gical  a.,  pertaining  to,  concerned  with, 
or  devoted  to  Egyptology.  Egypto  logist,  one 
versed  in  the  study  of  Egyptian  antiquities. 

1859  Gregory  Egypt  I.  37  The  name  Sesortesen  . .  recent 
Egyptologists  are.  .unanimous  in  maintaining.  1862  Sat. 
Rev.  8  Feb.  162  Egyptology,  he  [Sir  George  Lewis]  says, 
has  an  historical  method  of  its  own.  1864  Piazzi  Smyth 
Our  Inker.  Gt.  Pyramid  v.  xxii.  (1874)  418  By  the  sadly 
Egyptological  Baron  Bunsen.  1873  Geikie  Gt.  Ice  Age 
ii.  14  Hieroglyphics  are  to  the  ^Egyptologist — the  silent .. 
records  of  an  age  long  passed  away.  1876  Gladstone 
Homeric  Synchr.  210  The  key  afforded  by  the  researches 
of  Egyptology.  1876  Trans.  Victoria  Inst.  22  The  histori¬ 
cal  discoveries  of  the  earlier  Egyptologers  were  for  a  time 
arrayed  against  Revelation.  1882  Academy  No.  513.  150 
Mr.  O.  modestly  disclaims  all  Egyptological  pretensions. 

Egyr,  obs.  form  of  Eager. 

Egyrmonye,  obs.  var.  of  Agrimony. 

E3athe,  obs.  form  of  Eath. 

E3e,  obs.  f.  of  Awe,  Eye. 

Eh  (F,  <?>)>  int.  [repr.  an  exclamation  of  instinc¬ 
tive  origin  ;  ME.  bad  Ey  ;  the  mod.  spelling  may 
be  after  Fr.  eh,  though  it  might  have  suggested 
itself  independently.] 

1.  An  ejaculation  of  sorrow.  Cf.  Ah  I. 

1567  Triall  Treas.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  III.  281  Eh,  they 
have  used  me  with  too  much  villainy. 

2.  An  interjectional  interrogative  particle ;  often 
inviting  assent  to  the  sentiment  expressed. 

1773  Goldsm.  Stoops  to  Conq.  11.  i,  Wasn’t  it  lucky,  eh? 
1816  ‘Quiz’  Grand  Master  vi.  132  What  have  I  brought 
you  here  for — eh  ?  1859  Capern  Ball.  <y  Songs  68  You  are 
joking,  Jesse,  eh?  1867  E.  Waugh  Owd  Blanket  iii.  61 
(Lane.  Gloss.)  Eh,  iv  that  blanket  could  talk,  Ailse,  it  could 
oather  make  folk  laugh  or  cry  !  1870  B.  Briehley  Bundle 

o'  Fentsi.  31  (Lane.  Gloss.)  ‘Eh,  whatever  is  ther’ t’  do?’ 
hoo  shrikt  eawt. 

Hence  Eh.  v.  intr.,  to  say  ‘  Eh  !  ’ 

1824  Scott  Redgauntlet  vii,  The  former  ha’d,  eh’d. 

Ehe,  ehelid,  ehsih’Co,  ehthurl,  obs.  forms 
of  Eye,  Eye-. 

Ehlite  (<?l'l3it).  Min.  [f.  Elil,  local  name  (see 
quot.)  +  -ite.]  A  variety  of  Pseudomalachite. 

1868  Dana  Min.  s.  v.  Pseudomalachite,  Ehlite  of  Breit- 
haupt.  Occurs  in  veins  at  Ehl  near  Lenz  on  the  Rhine. 

Ehrenbergite  (/renbeugait).  Min.  [f.  the 
surname  Ehrenberg+-iTE.']  A  species  of  Cimo- 
lite. 

1868  Dana  Min.  s.v.  Cimolite,  Ehrenbergite  occurs  in 
clefts  in  trachyte  at  the  quarries  of  Steinchen. 

Ehte,  obs.  form  of  Aught,  property. 

Ehy  t,  obs.  form  of  Eat  v. 

Ei,  ME.  contracted  form  of  Any. 


EICASTIC, 
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EIGHTEEN. 


+  Eicastic,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  thtaOTuebs, 
f.  tina^-eiv  to  liken,  portray.]  Imitative. 

1669  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  1.  in.  i.  295  Eicastick  Art  or  Skill 
in  Imitation :  whence  also  Eicastik  Poesie  receeved  its 
origination. .because  its  main  use  lies  in  framing  Images, 
and  pleasing  representations  of  persons  or  Things. 

Eich(e,  obs.  var.  of  Each. 

Eiconic,  var.  of  Iconic. 

Eieosihedron,  obs.  form  of  Icosahedron. 

Eident  (ardent),  a.  Sc.  Also  6  ydant,  8 
eydent.  [Variant  of  earlier  Ythand,  prob.  an 
altered  form  of  northern  ME.  ipen  (a.  ON.  iOinn, 
iHinn  'assiduous,  diligent’,  Vigf.),  perh.  assimi¬ 
lated  to  pr.  pples.  in  -and.~\  Diligent,  industrious, 
busy ;  also  attentive  to.  Cf.  Ythand. 

1591  R.  Bruce  Serm.  vi.  O  iij,  The  soules  of  the  Sanctes 
departed  ar  mair  ydant  in  this  exercise  [of  praise]  then  when 
they  wer  aliue.  <11774  Fergusson  Farmer's  logic  Poems 
(1845)  36  Wad  they  [gentler  gabs]  to  labouring  lend  an 
eident  hand.  1807-10  Tannahill  Poems  (1846)  12  The  lad 
..Was  eident  ay,  and  deftly  hel’  the  plough.  1816  Scott 
Old.  Mort.  iv,  ‘  Be  eident  and  civil  to  them  baith.’ 

Eider  (si'daj),  sb.  Also  8-9  edder.  [Ulti¬ 
mately  a.  Icel.  cedar  (pron.  aiSar),  genit.  of  xtS-r 
eider-duck,  in  the  comb,  xfiar-dun  eider-down. 
The  continental  forms,  Sw.  +  eider,  now  ejder  {-gas), 
Da.  eder(-fugl),  Ger.  eider(-ente),  are  similarly 
adopted  from.  Icel.  The  present  Eng.  spelling  is 
probably  from  the  Sw.  used  by  Von  Troil.] 

1.  A  species  of  duck,  Somateria  mollissima , 
abundant  in  the  Arctic  regions,  that  lines  its 
nest  with  Eider-down  ;  also,  King-eider  ( So - 
materia  speclabilis).  Chiefly  attrib .,  as  in  eider- 
bird,  -duck,  Eider-down. 

1743  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLII.  612  Amongst  the  Sea-birds 
are  the  Edder,  Ducks  of  Three  Kinds.  1780  Von  Troil 
Iceland  143  The  eider-bird  is  yet  more  useful  to  the  natives. 
1852  D.  Moir  Fowler  viii,  The  eider  ducks,  With  their  wild 
eyes,  and  necks  of  changeful  blue.  1863  Kingsley  IVater- 
Bab.  269  Swans  and  brantgeese,  harlequins  and  eiders.  1863 
Spring  Lapl.  384  The  king  eider  and  Barrow’s  Iceland 
duck  are  only  occasionally  seen  in  the  autumn. 

2.  The  down  itself. 

1766  Pennant  Zool.  (1812)  II.  243  The  down  known  by 
the  name  of  Eider  or  Edder  which  these  birds  furnish. 

3.  attrib.  or  adj.  Resembling  eider-down. 

1791  E.  Darwin  Bot.  Gard.  11.  18  Sleep  protects  him  with 
his  eider  wings.  1848  Kingsley  Saint's  Trag.  111.  ii.  259 
Beneath  her  eider  robe  the.  .earth  Watches,  .for  the  sun. 

Ei’der-down.  [ultimately  a.  Icel.  xdar-dun  : 
see  Eider  and  Down  sb.2  ;  the  Icel.  word  has 
been  adopted  as  Sw.  ejder -dun,  Da.  eder-duun, 
Ger.  eiderdon,  Fr.  edredon.'] 

1.  The  small  soft  feathers  from  the  breast  of  the 
eider  duck.  Also  attrib. 

1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VI.  125  In  this  number 
we  may  reckon  the  Eider-down.  1804  Ct.  Rumford  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XCIV.  85  Having  its  two  ends  well  covered 
up  with  eider-down.  1856  Kane  A  ret.  Expl.  II.  xvi.  167  All 
who  could  work,  even  at  picking  over  eider-down.  1859  W. 
Collins  Q.  of  Hearts  (1875)  17  You  top  up  with  a  sweet 
little  eider-down  quilt,  as  light  as  roses. 

2.  =  eider-down  quilt. 

Eidograph  (srddgraf).  [f.  Gr.  dSo-s  form  + 
ypcupeiv  to  sketch.]  (See  quot.) 

1801  Hutton  Course  Math.  (1828)  II.  81  Professor  Wal¬ 
lace’s  eidograph  may  be  advantageously  employed.  1869 
Eng.  Mech.  3  Dec.  288/1  The  eidograph  is  a  correct  instru¬ 
ment  for  enlarging  or  reducing  drawings. 

II  Eidolon  (aidJu-l^n).  PI.  sometimes  -a.  [a.  Gr. 
eibcoXov  (see  Idol,  Idolum)  image,  spectre,  phan¬ 
tom.]  An  unsubstantial  image,  spectre,  phantom. 

1828  Carlyle  Misc.  (1857)  I.  137  Flying  through  the  air, 
and  living.. with  mere  Eidolons.  1830  Scott  Demonol.  i. 
36  Calling  up  his  eidolon  in  the  hall  of  his  former  greatness. 
a  1849  Poe  Dreamland ,  An  Eidolon  named  Night  On  a 
black  throne  reigns  upright.  1850  Mrs.  Browning  Poems 
II.  155  How  Ulysses  left  the  sunlight  For  the  pale  eidola 
race.  1875  B.  Taylor  Faust  I.  xxi.  193  It  is  amagic  shape, 
a  lifeless  eidolon.  1876  Lowell  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  11. 
(1873)  174  No  real  giant,  but  a  pure  eidolon  of  the  mind. 

b.  Optics. 

1881  G.  R.  Piggott  in  Nature  No.  622.  515  If  [the  ob¬ 
jects  are]  transparent,  .strange  eidola  are  generated  diffi¬ 
cult  of  interpretation  and  dispersion. 

Hence  EidoTic  a.,  of  the  nature  of  an  eidolon. 
EidoToclast  [f.  Gr.  nXacm) s  breaker ;  cf.  Icono- 
clast],  one  who  demolishes  idols. 

1881  G.  R.  Piggott  in  Nature  No.  622.  515  The  earlier. . 
plates  ..  teem  with  eidolic  varieties  of  form.  1824  De 
Quincey  Goethe  Wks.  1863  XII.  191  Let  the  object  of  the 
false  worship,  .be  made  his  own  eidoloclast. 

t  Eidouranion.  [f.  Gr.  dS-os  form  +  ovpav- 
os  heaven.]  The  name  given  to  a  mechanical 
contrivance  for  representing  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  cf.  Orrery. 

1825  Mar.  Edgeworth  Frank  (Sequel)  (ed.  2)  II.  243  He 
saw  in  large  letters ..  Orrery  and  Eidouranion.  1829  Pea¬ 
cock  Misfort.  Elphin  82  Astronomy .  .elevating  the  mind, 
as  the  eidouranion  lecturers  have  it,  to  sublime  contem¬ 
plations. 

Eidyll,  -ie,  var.  of  Idyll,  -ic. 

Eie,  obs.  form  of  Any,  Awe,  Eye. 

Eiffule,  obs.  form  of  Awful. 

Eigh  (el),  int.  dial.  [cf.  Eh,  Ey.]  An  ex¬ 
clamation  expressing  wonder  or  asseveration. 


1750  J-  Collier  (Tim  Bobbin)  Wks.  (1819)  54  Mary.  Is 
Serots  o’  Rutchots  so  honsome?  Tim.  Eigh,  hoos  meeterly. 
1755  Johnson,  Eigh,  an  expression  of  sudden  delight. 
1775  in  Ash.  1812  W.  Tennant  Anster  F.  v.  i,  Eigh  !  I 
would  kiss  them.  1867  J.  P.  Morris  Selby  Beck  Dobby  5  * 
(. Lane .  Gloss.)  Eigh,  ther’s  many  a  million  on  ’em. 

Eighe,  obs.  form  of  Awe. 

Eight  a.  and  sb .  Forms:  a.  I  ahta, 

eahta,  eehte,  2  ehte,  ( Orm .)  ehhte,  3  eehte,  eahte, 
3-5  ey3t(e,  ei3-,  eih-,  eyhte,  (3  e3te,  eyth),  4-6 
eyght(e,  (4  eheit,  heyt,  eyt,  3it(t,  5  eght, ey^the), 
6-  eight.  /3.  3-5  acht,  aght,  a}t(e,  aht(e,  Sc. 
auht(e,  5  Sc.  awcht,  4-  Sc.  aucht,  6-Sc.  aught. 
[Com.  Teut.  and  Aryan  :  OE.  ahta ,  eahta,  sehte , 
Northumb.  sehto,  =  OFris.  acht  a ,  achte ,  acht ,  OS. 
ahto  (Du.  acht),  OHG.  ahto  (MHG.  ahte,  mod.G. 
acht),  ON.  (* ahta )  atta  (Sw.  dtta,  Da.  otte),  Goth. 
ahtau ;  cf.  L.  octo,  Gr.  oktuj,  OIr.  ocht ,  Lith. 
asztunl ,  Skr.  ashtdu.'] 

The  cardinal  numeral  next  after  seven,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  symbols  8  or  viii. 

A.  as  adj . 

1.  In  concord  with  sb.  expressed. 

Beowulf  2075  (Th.)  Heht  5a.  .eahta  mearas.  .on  flet  teon. 
a  1000  Menologium  95  (Gr.)  pses  emb  ahta  and  nijon  Do- 
gera  rimes.  1070  O.  E .  Chro7i.  (Laud  MS.)  Turold  abbot 
and  sehte  sij>e  twenti  Frencisce  men  mid  him.  c  1200  Ormin 
4327  Rihht  ehhte  sij>e  an  hunndredd.  a  1225  Auer.  R.  Pref. 
23  This  an  Boc  is  todealet  in  eahte  lesse  Boke.  1297  R. 
Glouc.  (1810)  385  As  in  pe  }er  of  grace  a  ^ousend  3er  yt  was 
And  four  score  &  ey3te.  a  1300  Cursor  M .  188  He  heled  on 
al  vnfere  pat  seke  was  thritte  and  aht  yeir.  1375  Barbour 
Bruce  xi.  523  Aucht  hundreth  armyt,  I  trow,  thai  weir. 
<71425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vi.  viii.  104  Aucht  hundyr  wynter 
and  seventy,  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  A ymon  210,  I  shall 
make  them  to  be  accompanyed  of  eyghte  erles.  1513-75 
Dium.  Occurr.  (1833)  10  In  the  year  of  God  jm.  vc.  twantie 
aucht  yeiris.  1541  Elyot  linage  Gov.  (1549)  80  In  eight 
the  first  yeeres  of  his  empire.  1631  Milton  Epit.  Mchncss. 
Winchester  7  Summers  three  times  eight  save  one  She  had 
told.  <11758  Ramsay  Poems  (1844)  83  Twa  times  aught 
bannacks  in  a  heap.  1735  Pope  Prol.  Sat.  182  The  Bard. . 
strains  from  hard-bound  brains,  eight  lines  a  year.  1885 
Ball  Story  of  the  Heavens  146  An  interval  of  eight  years. 

b.  (An)  eight  days  —  a  week. 

c  1160  Hatton  Gosp.  John  xx.  26  Efter  ehte  [<7  1000  eahta] 
dagen  hys  leorning-cnihtes  waeren  inne.  1340  Ayenb.  45 
Na}t  uor  ane  mon}?e  ne  to  e3te  dayes :  ac  ine  one  zelue 
day.  1611  Bible  Luke  ix.  28  About  an  eight  dayes  after 
these  sayings.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  194  Eight 
Days  after,  prick  them  forth  at  distances. 

2.  With  ellipsis  of  sb.,  which  may  usually  be 
supplied  from  context. 

c  1205  Lay.  26502  per  achte  per  ni^ene.  a  1225  Ancr.  R. 
334  Al  }?ene  world,  bute  eihte  i  pen  arche.  c  1325  E.  E. 
A  Hit.  P.  B.  331  pis  meyny  of  a3te  I  schal  saue  of  monnez 
saulez.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  84  pe  date  was  a 
J>ousand  &  fourscore  &  auhte.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  ig'i'j  ^ou 
3‘itt  haue  I  forborn. .  My  brode  benesoun  I  30U  3yue.  c  1425 
Wyntoun  Cron.  vn.  x.  521  For  awcht  or  ten  In  comowne 
prys  sawld  wes  J>en.  <71460  Tovuneley  Myst.  13  We, 
acht,  acht,  and  neyn,  and  ten  is  this.  1588  A.  King  tr. 
Canisius'  Catech.  161  b,  Our  Lords  beatitudes,  .ar  rakened 
aught  in  number  as  follouis.  1864  Tennyson  Aylmer's  F. 
638  Eight  that  were  left  to  make  a  purer  world. 

b.  esp.  With  omission  of  hours  \  as  eight  o' 
clock ,  etc. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  in.  iii.  210  Let  him  be  sent  for  to¬ 
morrow,  eight  a  clocke  to  haue  amends.  1601  —  Twel.  N. 
v.  i.  205  His  eyes  were  set  at  eight  i’th*  morning.  1710 
Steele  Tatter  No.  263  Pi,  I  went  to  see  him  ..  about 
Eight  a  Clock  in  the  Evening.  Mod.  We  breakfast  at  eight. 

c.  Prosody.  In  eight  and  six  (four,  etc.)  :  in 
lines  alternately  consisting  of  those  numbers  of 
syllables.  See  B.  2  d. 

1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  iii.  i.  25  It  shall  be  written  in  eight 
and  sixe. 

+  d.  Piece  of  eight  (reals)  :  the  Spanish  i  dollar  ’ 
or  4  piastre 1  (Sp.  pieza  de  a  ocho).  Obs.  exc.  Mist. 

1699  Temple  Ess.  Constit.  fy  Int.  Empire  Wks.  1731  I. 
iii  Crying  up  the  Pieces  of  Eight.  1727  A.  Hamilton 
New  Acc.  E.  Ind .  (1744)  II.  129  At  Rambang  I  bought  a 
cow.  .for  two  Pieces  of  Eight.  1790  Beatson  Nav.  $  Mil. 
Mem.  I.  163  The  Salisbury,  .took  a  Spanish  ship,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  eight  on  board.  1883 
R.  L.  Stevenson  Treasure  1st.  225  Pieces  of  eight. 

3.  Coupled  with  a  higher  cardinal  or  ordinal 
numeral  following,  so  as  to  form  a  compound 
(cardinal  or  ordinal)  numeral. 

1579  Fulke  Hcskins*  Pari.  485  The  eight  and  fortieth 
Chapter  abideth  in  the  exposition  of  the  same  text.  1607 
Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts  259  Every  year,  upon  the  eight  and 
twenty  day  of  August,  they  observe  a  solemn  feast  1832 
Marryat  N.  Foster  xxii,  D — n  your  eight-and-twenties  ! 

B.  as  sb. 

1.  The  abstract  number  eight. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  exxi.  (1495)  922  One 
doo  to  seuen  makyth  the  nombre  of  eyghte.  1808  Wilford 
in  Asiat.  Res.  VIII.  289  Seven  is  a  fortunate  number 
among  the  Hindus :  eight  among  the  Baudd’hists. 

2.  A  set  of  eight  persons  or  things. 

a.  Card-playing.  A  card  marked  with  eight 
pips. 

1598  Florio,  Otto,  the  number  of  eight,  an  eight  vpon  the 
cards.  1680  Cotton  Compl.  Gamester  in  Singer  Hist.  Cards 
341  Then  he  plays  his  eight  of  hearts. 

b.  The  crew  of  a  rowing  boat,  consisting  of 
eight  oarsmen.  The  Eights :  boat-races  at  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  between  the 


boats  of  the  different  colleges,  which  take  place  in 
the  Summer  Term.  Hence  Eights  Week. 

1847  Illust.  Loud.  News  28  Aug.  142/1,  I  rowed  in  a 
fairish  ‘eight*.  1871  M.  Collins  Mrq.  $  Merch.  I.  i.  6 
He.. could  not  be  persuaded  to  be  one  of  the  University 
eight. 

c.  Bibliography.  In  eights :  an  expression  in¬ 
dicating  the  number  of  leaves  in  a  sheet  of  an 
early  printed  book. 

1858  Lowndes  Bibliogr.  s.  v.  Caxton ,  It  [the  Cronicles] 
terminates  on  the  recto  of  Y  6  in  eights.  1883  Gregor  in 
Rolland's  Crt.  Venus  Introd.  31  It  is  a  quarto,  and  con- 
tists  of  A  to  I  in  eights.  <71884  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.,  Sarum 
Primer  (1538)  Register :  sigs.  A-T,  in  eights,  except  T 
which  has  four  leaves. 

d.  Metre.  In  eights :  in  lines  of  eight  syllables. 
So  In  eights  and  sixes  (fours,  etc.) :  in  alternate 
lines  of  those  lengths.  Chiefly  said  of  hymns. 

3.  The  figure  (8)  representing  this  number ;  hence 
anything  in  the  form  of  an  8 ;  esp.  a  figure  made 
on  the  ice  in  skating.  Also  figure  (of)  eight ; 
sometimes  attrib. 

1607  Dekker  Knts.  Conjur.  (1842)  15  All  our  courses  are 
but  figures  of  eight.  1842  Tennyson  Epic  10  Cutting  eights 
that  day  upon  the  pond.  1851  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Norm . 
Sp  Eng.  I.  626  The  thrice-repeated  eight,  the  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  and  eight.  <7x860  H.  Stuart  Seamans 
Catech.  x  What  is  a  figure  of  eight  knot  used  for  ?  1876  A. 

Arnold  Persia  in  Contemp.  Rev.  June  42  One  is  surprised 
to  see  a  European  cutting  figures  of  eight  upon  frozen 
pools.  1887  Comh.  Mag.  Mar.  255  They  danced  a  figure 
8  chain. 

C.  Comb.,  as  eight  -  angled ,  -  celled,  -  sided, 
threaded  adjs. ;  combined  with  sbs.  forming  adjs. 
of  dimension,  etc.,  as  eight-inch ,  - line ,  - penny  \ 
eight-day  adj.,  fold  adj.  and  adv.  ;  eight-day 
clock,  a  clock  that  goes  for  eight  days  without 
winding  up  ;  eight-oar  a.  (of  a  boat),  manned  by 
eight  rowers  ;  also  as  sb.  ;  eight-shaft,  a  kind  of 
corded  fabric  ;  eightsman,  one  of  the  crew  of  an 
eight-oar.  (Eight  pence  is  almost  always  written 
as  one  word,  usu.  without  hyphen.) 

1656  Dugard  Gate  Lat .  Uni.  155  A  Dye,  four-square 
though  six-sided,  and  *eight  angled.  1882  Vines  Sachs* 
Bot.  521  The  neck  appears  to  form,  .an  *eight-celled  rosette. 
1836  Dickens  Sk.  Boz  ii,  He  took  to  pieces  the  *eight-day 
clock.  1866  Howells  Venet.  Life  xviii.  278  Little  eight- 
day-old  Venetians.  1850  Mrs.  Browning  Poems  I.  293 
An  eight-day  watch  had  watched  she.  1557  Recorde 
Whetst.  Bij,  Octupla.  .*eightfolde.  1848  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  344  The  customs  had  multiplied  eightfold  within 
sixteen  years.  1871  Alabaster  Wheel  of  Law  Introd.  42 
The  paths  of  the  saints,  or  the  eightfold  path  of  purity. 
1825  J.  Nicholson  Operat.  Mechanic  660  His  patent  loco¬ 
motive  engine,  with  two  *eight-inch  cylinders,  weighs  five 
tons,  i860  All  Y.  Round  No.  73.  548  The  cost  of  an  eight- 
inch  cast-iron  gun . .  is  about  a  hundred  pounds.  1864  Hazlitt 
Early  Pop.  Poetry  IV.  19  In  four  *eight-line  stanzas.  1874 
Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  *Eight-line  Pica.  A  type  whose  face 
has  eight  times  the  length  of  pica.  1850  Kingsley  .<4#. 
Locke  xii.  (1874)  105  An  *eight-oar  lay  under  the  bank. 
1862  Sat.  Rev.  15  Mar.  300  If  Mr.  Urquhart  could  persuade 
the  Universities  to  substitute  Turkish  baths  for  eight-oars. 
1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  iii.  iii.  119  A  Trifle,  some  *eight- 
penny  matter.  1678  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1348/4  Eight  pieces 
of  Eight-peny  taffaty  Ribon.  <71850  Rudim.  Navig. 
(Weale)  135  Nails  of  sorts.. 8,  10.  24,  30,  and  40-penny 
nails.  1840  L'pool  Jrnl.  4  July  1/2  A  great  Stock  of  Fus¬ 
tians,  in  Beaverteens.  .*Eightshaft,  Constitution,  and  other 
excellent  Cords.  1823  H.  J.  Brooke  Introd.  Crystallogr. 
133  A  series  of  double  *eight-sided  pyramids  might  result 
from  class  h,  i,  and  k.  1882  Standard  16  Mar.  2,  I  am, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  An  *Eightsman.  1696  Bp.  Patrick 
Comm.  Ex.  xxviii.  (1697)  536  Some  will  have  it  that 
[Maschzar]  . .  signifies  *eightthredded  Linen. 

Eight,  obs.  form  of  Ait. 

1664  Evelyn  Sylva  42  Some  do  also  plant  Oziers  in  their 
Eights  like  Quick-sets,  thick,  and  neer  the  water. 

Eighte,  eijte,  obs.  ff.  Aught,  property. 

Eighteen  («U?’n,  £tatih),  a.  (sb.)  Forms :  i 
ehta-tyne,  2  ehte-tyna,  3  seh-,  ah-,  ehte-,  ey3te- 
tene,  4-5  eyj-,  eyghtene,  Sc.  auh-,  auchtene, 
6  eightene,  6-  eighteen.  [OE.  e(a)htatyne,  -line, 
corresponds  to  OFris.  achtatine,  OS.  ahtotian, 
ahletehan  (Du.  achttien),  OHG.  ahlozehan  (MHG. 
ahtzehen,  mod.G.  achtzehn),  ON.  dttjan  ( Atjdn , 
Sw.  adertdm,  Da.  alien),  Goth.  *ahtau-ta!hun ;  f. 
OTeut.  *ahlau,  ahtS,  Eight  4-  *tehuu  Ten  ;  for 
the  divergent  Eng.  form  of  the  second  element, 
see  -teen.] 

1.  The  cardinal  number  next  after  seventeen  ; 
represented  by  the  symbols  18  or  xviii. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xiii.  4  Swa  j>a  ehta-tyne  [1160  Hat¬ 
ton  ehte-tyna]  ofer  J?a  feoll  se  stypel  on  siloa.  1205  Lay. 
18014  Ohtere  cnihten  ahtene  [ c  1275  ehtetene]  jntsen.  1297 
R.  Glouc.  (1810)  407  In  £er  of  grace  a  jrousend  &  four 
score  &  ey3tetene.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (i8ro)  48  pe 
date  of  Criste  a  ]>ousand  &  mo  bi  auhtene.  1398  Trevisa 
Barth  De  P.  Ii.  xix.  exxvi.  (1495)  928  Syxe  and  twelue 
makyth  eyghtene.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  (Matz),  Hundyr 
byschapis  and  awchtene.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  137  Lyytene 
[/’.  eyghtene],  octodecim.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Dk.  Suffolk 
xi.  3  For  eightene  monthes  we  dyd  conclude  a  truce. 
a  1641  Suckling  Fragm.  Aurea  (1646)  35  For  your  eighteen 
pence  you  sit  The  Lord  and  Judge  of  all  fresh  wit. 
1777  Robertson  Hist.  Amer.  (1783)  II.  356  He  appointed 
Sandoval  to  command  . .  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  foot 
soldiers.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxvi,  About  eighteen 
years  since,  .it  chanced,  etc. 
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2.  quasi-rA  =  eighteen-pounder  (see  3). 

1833  Marryat  P.  Simple  xvii,  We  took  a  seat  upon  the 
long  eighteen. 

3.  Comb.  Eighteen-headed ,  -tailed  adjs. ;  eigh¬ 
teen-knot  a.,  (a  vessel)  capable  of  going  eighteen 
knots  in  an  hour;  eighteen  -  penny  a.,  that  is 
worth  or  costs  eighteen  -  pence  ;  also  quasi-rA ; 
eighteen-pounder,  a  gun  throwing  a  shot  that 
weighs  eighteen  pounds.  ( Eighteen  pence  is  often 
written  as  one  word,  with  or  without  hyphen.) 

1766  Sharp  in  Phil.  Trans.  LV1I.  84  This  has  been  used 
many  years  in  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  instead  of  the 
old  ’eighteen-headed  bandage.  1817  Cobbet  Pol.  Reg.  8 
Feb.  168  Having  an  ’eighteen-penny-piece  put  into  his 
hand.  1859  Sala  Tvj.  round  Clock  (1861)  14  Simpson’s., 
eighteenpenny  fish  ordinary.  1883  H.  R.  Haweis  in 
Genii.  Mag.  July  47,  1  proceeded  to  elicit  from  the  red 
eighteenpenny  [fiddle]  all  it  had  to  give.  1876  Bancroft 
Hist.  U.  S.  V.  x.  443  The  vessel  of  war  suffered  severely 
from  two  ’eighteen -pounders  on  the  Jersey  shore.  1884 
Pall  Mall  G.  13  Nov.  4/2  Exposed  to  any  hostile  Power 
with  an  *i8-knot  cruiser.  1748  Smollett  Rod.  Rand. 
xxviii.  (1804)  191  We  dressed  the  wound,  and  applied  the 
*eighteen-tailed  bandage. 

Eighteener  (^trnai).  [f.  Eighteen  +  -er.] 
A  cask  holding  18  gallons. 

1870  E.  Peacock  Ralf  Skirl  11. 117  He  finds,  .our  Steven 
wi’  two  eighteeners. 

Eightee'nmo.  [English  reading  of  the  symbol 
1 8 mo  for  Octodecimo;  cf.  twelvemo,  sixteenmo .] 
Used  colloq.  in  the  book  trades  for  Octodecimo. 

1858  in  SiMMONDS  Diet.  Trade. 

Eighteenth  (tf'trnj),  a.  Forms  (see 

Eight)  +  1  -tiiiSa,  -tetta,  -t^ofla  {fern.  nent.  -fle), 
3  -tepe,  -tenthe,  4  -teope,  6  -tenth,  6-  -teenth  ; 
from  6-  the  t  of  eight  has  been  dropped,  though 
some  dialects  still  retain  it  in  pronunciation. 
[OE.  eahtaieoda,  f.  eahta ,  Eight  +  teotia  tenth  ;  cf. 
ON.  attjandi ;  in  the  other  OldTeut.  langs.  this 
numeral  is  not  recorded.  The  mod.  form  is  f. 
Eighteen  +  -th  (after  Fourth)  which  has  become 
the  ordinal  suffix  for  all  numerals  above  3.] 

Next  in  order  after  the  seventeenth.  Hence 
Eightee*nthly  adv.,  in  the  eighteenth  place. 

£893  K.  iEi.FRED  Oros.  vi.  ii.  §  3  On  eahteteo)?an 

&eare  his  [Tiberius']  rices  . .  wearo  micel  [>eosternes  ofer 
eallne  middangeard.  1258  Prod.  Hen.  ///(ed.  Ellis  1868) 
Witnesse  vs  seluen  ast  Lundaen  J?ane  e3teten)>e  day  on  the 
MonJ?e  of  Octobr.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1810)  436  po  deyde 
Mold  hys  god  quene,  enlene  hondred  }er  And  ey3te)>e 
after  \>at  God  anerj?e  alyjte  her.  £1305  St.  Swithin  5  in 
E.  E.  P.  (1862)  43  pe  ei3teteo|?e  king.  1530  Palsgr.  372 
Dixhuitiesme ,  eyghtenth.  1579  Fulke  Heskins'  Pari. 
192  The  eighteenth  Chapter  beginneth  the  exposition.  1611 
Bible  i  Kings  xv.  1  In  the  eighteenth  yeere  of  king  Iero- 
boam.  1872  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  4  Voltairism  may  stand 
for  the  name  of  the  Renaissance  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

1642  Sir  W.  Monson  Naval  Tracts  hi.  (1704)  322/2 
Eighteenthly,  That  One  of  the  Three  Officers  do.  .reside  at 
Chatham.  1681  H.  More  Exp.  Dan.  App.  iii.  303  Eigh¬ 
teenthly,  why  . .  should  the  name,  .be  said  to  be  written  ? 

Eighth  (Pip),  a.  and  sb.  Forms  :  eahtolSa, 
eah-,  ehtetSa-  (late  WS.  also  eahteotSa),  1-3 
eah-,  ehtufSa,  -fle,  3  eihteo’Se,  -tulSe,  eg-, 
ehteUe,  3-4  eijtetSe,  -ipe,  ajtpe,  5  eghtid, 
eyted,  7-  eighth  :  from  3-  the  forms  are  often 
identical  with  those  of  the  cardinal,  3  ei3t,  4 
ejte,  heyt,  agbt,  5  eght,  5-6  eyght,  6  awght, 
ayghte,  5-9  eight.  Sc.  aueht.  [OE.  eahtotSa  = 
OHG.  ahtodo  (MHG.  ahtode,  ahtede,  ahte,  mod.G. 
achte )  repr.  OTeut.  type  ahto'pon-,  f.  *ahtau,  *ahtd 
Eight  (The  OS.  ahtodo ,  Goth,  ahtnda  represent 
a  type  *a'htotton -,  the  result  of  accent-shifting  or 
of  analogy;  for  the  OFris.  and  ON.  forms  see 
Eightin.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  That  comes  next  in  order  to  the  seventh. 

a  1000  Menologium  3  (Or. )  Crist  waes  . .  on  \>y  eahteo- 
San  daej  Htelend  gehaten.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  298 
Kahtojx;  is  Jrses  stanes  maejen,  )rct,  etc.  c  1175  Lamb. 
Horn.  81  pet  me  sculde  in  pe  ehtupe  dei  (ret  knaue  child 
embsnipen.  <11225  Auer.  R.  144  pe  eihtuSe  pine  is  hu 
muchel  is  pe  mede  i8e  blisse  of  heouene.  a  1300  Signs  be¬ 
fore  Judgm.  113  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  10  pe  ei3t  dai  so  is  dotus 
and  pat  ful  wel  pou  salt  se.  a  J300  Cursor  M.  29310  pe  aght 
case  falles  all  pa  in  pat  any  witchecraft  gers  bigyn.  138  . 
Wyclif-SW-ot.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  267  pe  ei^tipe  condicioun.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  6222  The  Eghtid  Batell  in  the  burgh  [was] 
Vnder  Serces..the  souerain  of  Perce.  1477  Norton  Ord. 
A  Ich.  vi.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  100  The  vertue  of  the  Eight  sphere. 
1535  Coverdale  i  Kings  viii.  66  And  on  the  eight  daye  he 
let  the  people  go.  1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  11 
The  rycht  keping  of  the  aucht  command.  1605  Heywood 
If  you  know  not  me  Wks.  1874  I.  207  If  it  be  treason  To  be 
the  daughter  to  th’  eight  Henry,  I  am  a  traitor.  1609 
Bp.  Hall  Disswas.  Poperie  (1627)  635  Let  him  heare 
Origen,  what  he  answers,  in  the  eight  volume  of  his  Expla¬ 
nations  of  Esay.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  194  The 
sixth,  eighth  or  tenth  day.  1788  Gibbon  Decl.  V  F.  liii. 
(1838)  V.  266  But  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  were  a 
period  of  discord  and  darkness.  1887  Gray's  Anat.  (ed. 
11)  667  The  eighth  or  auditory  nerve. 

b.  With  ellipsis  of  sb.,  to  be  supplied  from 
context.  Also  in  dates,  with  ellipsis  of  day  (of 
the  month). 

a  1000  Guthlac  1010  (Gr.)  Min  feorh  heonan  On  pisse 
cahteSan  [nihte]  ende  geseceS.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1810)  473 
The  eijtethe  was,  that  . .  citacion  non  nere  Thoru  bulle  of 


the  pope,  c  1325  A.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  1010  pe  a^tpe  pe  beryl 
cler  &  quyt.  a  1400  Cov.  Myst.  (1841)  83  The  eyted  is 
contempt  of  veyn  glory  in  us.  c  1400  A pol.  Loll.  77  pe 
heyt.  Crist  biddip  in  pe  gospel  to  His  vicar,  turn  pe  swerd 
in  to  pe  schep.  1526  Tindale  Rev.  xxi.  20  The  ayghte 
berall.  1588  A.  King  tr.  Canisius’  Catech.  183  The  awght 
is  meiknes  quhilk  assuages  and  mitigats  al  angrie  motions 
of  ire.  1642  Chas.  I.  Answ.  Petit.  Pres,  at  York  18  Apr. 
1  Our  Message  of  the  eighth  of  April.  1647  Lilly  Chr. 
Astrol.  xliv.  257  When  the  Lord  of  the  Ascendant  is  ..  in 
the  Antiscion  of  the  Lord  of  the  eighth.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  ix.  67  The  space  of  seven  continu'd  Nights  he  [Satan] 
rode  With  darkness . .  On  the  eighth  return’d.  1861  Ramsay 
Retnin.  Ser.  11.  181  She  answered  them.. ‘The  tongue  no 
man  can  tame.  .James  Third  and  Aucht  ’,  and  drank  off  her 
glass. 

2.  Eighth  part :  one  of  eight  equal  parts  into 
which  a  quantity  may  be  divided. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cxxvii.  154  He  had  nat  the 
eyght  part  in  nombre  of  men  as  the  frenche  kynge  had. 
1571  Digges  Pantom.  hi.  ix.  R  ij,  An  eight  part  of  the  great 
PyramisHIK.  1660  Bloome  Archit.  A.  c,  One  eight  part 
of  the  thicknesse. 

B.  sb.  1.  =  eighth  part.  See  A.  2.* 

1557  Recorde  Whetst.  B  ij  b,  An  eight  more.  1747  J. 
Lind  Lett.  Navy  i.  (1757)  23  The  commander  in  chief  is  to 
have  one  half  of  the  eight.  1842  Prichard  Nat.  Hist.  Man 
391  The  Muskhoyees  form  seven  eighths  of  what  is  termed 
the  Creek  Confederacy. 

b.  Mil.  Eighth-wheel,  when  a  body  of  troops 
revolves  upon  its  centre  or  one  of  its  ends  to  the 
extent  of  one-eighth  part  of  a  circle. 

1796  Instr.  4  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  no  The  eighth  wheel  is 
toward  the  flank  which  is  to  be  the  head  of  the  column  . . 
Advantage  will  arise  if  the  eighth  wheel  is  made  on  the 
center  of  each  body.  Ibid.  130  According  to  the  degree 
ordered,  whether  half,  quarter,  or  eighth  wheel. 

t  2.  Music.  =  Octave.  Obs.  a.  An  interval  of 
seven  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

1597  Morley Introd.  Mus.  70  A  third,  a  Fift,  a  Sixt,  and  an 
eight.  1652  News fr.  Lowe-Countr.  8  He. .  Knows  Thirds, 
Fifths,  Eights,  Rests,  Moods,  and  Time.  1694  Phil.  Trans. 
XVIII.  73  He  next  Observes,  that  all  Progressions  by  Con¬ 
cords,  except  by  Eighths,  produce  Discord.  1706  A.  Bed¬ 
ford  Temple  Mus.  iii.  54  They  sang  the.  .Part  an  Eighth, 
or  Seven  Notes  higher  than  the  Men. 

b.  The  note  separated  from  any  given  one 
above  or  below  by  an  interval  of  an  eighth. 

1609  Douland  Ornith.  Microl.  15  In  b  fa  U  mi,  and  his 
eight,  you  may  not  sing  mi  for  fa.  1674  Playford  Skill 
Mus.  1.  i.  3  Which  will  be  the  same,  and  only  eights  to 
those  above.  1685  Boyle  Effects  of  Mot.  vii.  88,  I  made 
him  raise  his  Voice  to  an  Eighth. 

Eighthly  (^i-tpli),  adv.  Also  6-7  eightly. 
[f.  Eighth  +  -ly2.]  In  the  eighth  place. 

1579  Fulke  Refut.  Rastel  770  Eightly,  that  images  were 
not  set  vp  to  be  worshiped.  1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts 
21  Eightly,  a  woman  dissembling  her  pregnancy.  1648  D. 
Jenkins  IVks.  38  Eightly,  We  maintaine  that  the  King  is 
King  by  an  inherent  birth-right.  1681  H.  More  Exp.  Dan. 
App.  iii.  298  Eighthly,  If  any  demand  why  it  is  said  to,  etc. 

Eightieth  (<?i-tief>),  a.  (sb.)  Also  4  eijtithe, 
6  eyghteth.  [f.  Eighty  :  see  -th.]  The  ordinal 
numeral  answering  to  the  cardinal  eighty. 

1382  Wycuf  2  Mace.  i.  10  In  the  hundred  ;eer  and  e^te 
and  ei^titiie.  1530  Palsgr.  372  Octantzesme,  eyghteth. 
1867  Denison  Astron.  without  Math.  176  Our  moon  is 
nearly  one  eightieth  of  the  earth. 

Ei'ghtsome,  or  adv.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  Also 
4  a3t-su.n1.  [f.  on  the  analogy  of  OE.  phrases  like 
syxa  sum  one  of  six,  where  the  numeral  is  in 
genit.  pi.  See  Eight  and  Some,  and  cf.  Sc.  twa- 
some,  threesome. ] 

Eight  together.  Eightsome-reel  (after foursome), 
a  kind  of  dance  in  which  eight  persons  take  part. 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  llit.  P.  B.  41 1  Hym  a3t-sum  in  [>at  ark  as 
a]n:l  god  lyked.  1843  Blacksv.  Mag.  LIII.  615  The  eight- 
some-reel  of  the  heptarchy  became  the  pas-seul  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  England. 

Ei'ght-squa’re.  Obs.  exc.  Naut.  [f.  Eight  + 
Square,  after  the  logically  correct  four-square ; 
cf.  three-square. ]  Having  eight  equal  sides ;  in 
the  form  of  a  regular  octagon,  octagonal. 

1538  Leland  I  tin.  II.53  The  work  is  8-square.  1598  Hak¬ 
luyt  Voy.  II.  1.  104  It  was  eight  square  and  very  thicke. 
1680  Lond.  Gas.  No.  1499/4  A  small  eight-square  Watch. 
1710  Ibid.  No.  4748/4  Two  Silver  polished  Candlesticks  eight 
square.  C1860  H.  Stuart  Seaman's  Catech.  75  All  yards 
are  made  eight-square  in  the  centre. 

quasi-<K&'.  1679  Plot  Staffordsh.  (1686)  369  The  tower 
of  the  Church  of  Dilhorn . .  is  somewhat  remarkable,  it  being 
built  eight  square.  1682  Wheler  Joum.  Greece  v.  395 
He  built  a  Tower  eight  square  of  Marble.  £1850  Rudim. 
Navig.  (Weale)  114  A  short  beam,  .trimmed  eight-square. 

Hence  Eight -square  sb.,  an  octagonal  figure  ; 
Eight-square  v.,  to  fashion  into  octagonal  shape. 

1794  Rigging  4  Seamansh.  I.  21  A  straight  line  is  then 
struck . .  and  the  eight-square  lined  from  it.  Ibid.  20  The 
. .  side  is  then  canted  up  and  eight-squared. 

+  Ei’ghtin,  a.  Obs.  Forms:  3  e3ten(e)de, 
ehtende,  (Orm.)  ehhtennde,  4  eyh-.  eytand, 
-end,  aighteden,  agt-,  aghtand(e,  -end,  aghten, 
achtande,  aughtene,  5  heghten,  auchtand,  6 
egh-,  ey3-,  eyhtyn(e,  eighytyn,  auchtane,  -in. 
[The  northern  form  of  Eighth  ;  perh.  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  origin ;  cf.  ON.  (*ahtundi)  dttundi ;  the 
intrusive  n,  due  to  the  analogy  of  seventh  (cf. 
ONorthumb.  seofuntSa),  occurs  also  in  OFris.  ach- 
tunda .]  =  Eighth. 


£1200  Tnn.  Coll.  Horn.  87  On  fe  ehtende  dai  after 
childes  burde,  he  frend  shopen  j?e  child  name,  c  1250  Gen. 

4  Ex.  2543  De  e3tenede  king  amonaphis,  Agenes  ois  folc 
hatel  is.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  9169  pe  eyhtand  sibile  bigan  to 
rise.  Ibid.  10573  Of  decembre  pe  aghten  dai  Was  sco 
geten.  £1340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  (1866)  11  The  aughtene 
commandement  es  that  ‘  thou  sail  noghte  here  false  wyttnes 
agaynes  thi  neghteboure  ’.  c  1440  Melayne  828  All  solde 
come ..  By  the  heghten  day  at  none.  1522  Test.  Ebor. 
(Surtees)  V.  150,  I  will  that  my  executrix,  .make  an  eghtyn 
day  honestly  for  me.  1558  Lyndesay  Dreme  531  The  sewint 
[is  callit]  Thronus,  the  auchtin,  Cherubin. 

b.  Comb,  f  eightin  -  dele,  -dole  [lit.  eighth 
part]  :  an  obsolete  measure  of  capacity. 

(W ey  in  Promp.  Parv.  says  ‘  i  of  a  coom  ’  =  16  quarts  ;  the 
haughendo,  aghendole  of  Lancashire  may  be  the  same  word, 
though  identified  with  Halvendeal  by  the  editors  of  Lane. 
Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.),  who  quote  conflicting  explanations  of  it 
as  ‘  7  quarts  ’,  ‘  8  pounds  ’.) 

1440  Promp.  Parv.  137  Ey3tyndele,  mesure.  1887  Rogers 
Agric.  4  Prices  V.  323  At  Gawthorp. .  Shuttleworth  pays 
6 d.  for  an  eightendole. 

Eighty  (^*ti),  a .  (sb.)  Forms  :  I  (hund)eah- 
tatis,  -sehtatis,  -ehtatis,  -eahtis,  3-4  eisteti, 

5  eY3ty,  6  eyghty,  eightie,  6-  eighty.  [OE. 
hundeahlalig,  f.  hand -  (prefix  to  the  denary 
numerals  :  see  Hundred)  +  eahta  Eight  +  -tig 
OTeut.  *tigiwiz  plur.  of  *tegu-z  decade  (see  -ty).] 

1.  The  cardinal  number  equal  to  eight  tens, 
represented  by  80  or  lxxx.  Also  with  omission  of 
sb.  and  in  comb,  with  numbers  below  ten  (ordinal 
and  cardinal),  as  eighty -one,  eighty-first,  etc. 

^825  Vesp.  Psalter  lxxxix.  [xc.]  10  In  maehtum  hundaehta- 
tiges  Xera.  —  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.)  Introd.,  Gaius 
Julius  Romana  Kasero  mid  hund  ehtatigum  scipum  ^esohte 
Brytene.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1810)  478  Endleue  hundred  3er 
of  grace,  &  ei3teti  &  thre.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xvm.  349 
Auchty  thousand  he  wes  and  ma.  1382  Wyclif  Isa.  xxxvii. 
36  The  aungil  of  the  Lord  smot  in  the  tentus  of  Assiries  an 
hundrid  and  fyue  and  ei^teti  thousend.  C1440  Promp. 
Parv.  137  Ey3ty,  octoginta,  1530  Palsgr.  367  Oct  ante, 
eyghty,  lxxx.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  iv.  i.  96  Eightie 
odde  yeeres  of  sorrow  haue  I  seene.  1655  Fuller  Ch. 
Hist.  ix.  187  Mr.  Fox  fore-told  the  ruine  and  destruction  of 
the  Invincible  (so  called)  Armado  in  the  eighty  eight.  1771 
Raper  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  533  When  the  Romans  began 
to  coin  gold,  it  did  not  exceed  the  eighty-fourth  part  of  their 
Pound.  1777  Robertson  Hist.  Amer.  (1783)  II.  217  In  the 
year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-five.  1872 
Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  47  Aspasia,  now  over  eighty. 

2.  quasi  -sb.  a.  The  age  of  eighty  years,  b.  The 
eighties :  the  years  between  eighty  and  ninety  in 
a  particular  century. 

1835  E.  Elliot  Poems  221  He  stoop'd  no  more,  like  tooth¬ 
less  eighty.  1883  Seeley  Expansion  of  Eng.  260  Adam 
Smith,  writing  in  the  eighties. 

3.  Comb.,  as  in  eighty -gun  ship. 

X747  J.  Lind  Lett.  Navy  i.  (1757)  30,  I  have  known  some 
gentlemen  captains  of  eighty  gun  ships,  who  . .  were  not 
old  enough  to  be  lieutenants.  1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine 
(^789)  Hh  ij  b,  The  80-gun  ships  . .  begin  to  grow  out  of 
repute. 

Eigne  (<?‘n),  a.  Law.  [corrupt  spelling  of  Ayne, 
ad.  Fr.  atnel\  First-born,  eldest ;  see  Ayne. 

1586  Ferne  Bias.  Gentrie  286  Hee  hath  issue  a  sonne 
naturall  by  a  concubine  and  after  marryeth  the  same  concu¬ 
bine,  him  the  lawyers  of  Englande,  call  a  Bastarde  eigne. 
1613  Sir  H.  Finch  Law  (1636)  253  Where  there  be  many  of 
one  name,  diuersitie  of  the  names  must  be  put  by  addition  of 
eigne,  puisne,  etc.  1677  WyCherley  PI.  Dealer  iv.  i,  Thou 
art  not  so  much  as  Bastard  eigne.  1809  Tomlins  Law 
Diet.,  Eigne,  eldest  or  first-born ;  as  bastard  eigne. 

b.  Eigne  title',  a  prior,  superior  title.  Eigne 
estate  :  one  that  is  entailed. 

1619  Dalton  Countr.  Just,  lxxxiii.  (1630)  213  By  reason 
of  the  eigne  title  of  the  disseisee,  c  1640  J.  Smyth  Hundred 
of  Berkeley  (1885)  264  Hee  was  remitted  to  his  eigne  estate 
taile,  to  him  and  to  the  heires  males  of  his  body. 

Eigrette,  obs.  var.  of  Aigrette  2. 

1765  Foote  Commissary  1.  i,  Take  care  of  the  eigrette, 
leave  the  watch  upon  the  table. 

Eik  (fk).  Sc. 

1.  ‘The  liniment  used  for  greasing  sheep’  (Jam.). 

2.  ‘A  sort  of  unctuous  perspiration  that  oozes 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin  of  sheep  in  warm 
weather  (Roxb.)  ;  often  called  sheep-eik  ’  (Jam.). 

1641  Pari.  Proc.  8  Sept,  in  Scotch  Acts  •  1870(1  V.  598  Bi- 
caus  the  eik  and  filthines  of  the  samene  [wooll]  is  a  great 
prejudice  to  the  workeris  thairof. 

Eik,  Sc.  form  of  Eke  sb.  and  v. 

Eikon,  var.  of  Icon. 

Eil,  obs.  form  of  Ail  a.  and  v. 

Eild  (zld),  a.  Sc.  [?var.  of  Yeld  a.]  Of  a 
cow :  Not  giving  milk,  from  being  in  calf,  or 
from  age. 

1822  W.  J.  Napier  Pract.  Store-farming  252  The  gim- 
mers  giving  milk  will  consume  more  grass  than  when  eild. 
1837  Lockhart  Scott  (1839)  VI.  21  No  man  could  guess  at 
how  large  a  price  Constable  had  estimated  his  eild  kye. 

Eild,  var.  Eld,  Obs.,  old  age,  Eliizi.  to  grow  old. 

’Eild,  var.  of  Yield  v.,  to  requite. 

Eildin(g,  var.  ff.  Elding,  fuel. 

Eildritch,  var.  of  Eldrich. 

t  Eileber.  Obs.  [App.  a  corrupt  form  of  OE. 
ealifer  (?f.  ea  river  +  Liver),  a  plant  used  as  a 
remedy  for  liver  disease  and  lumbago;  ? Water 
Liverwort  ( Ranunculus  aquatilis).']  Some  plant ; 
in  Gerard’s  ‘  List  of  names  gathered  out  of  antient 
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written  and  printed  copies’  identified  with  Alli- 
aria  (i.e.  Sauce-alone,  A.  officinalis). 

[c  IOOO  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  64  Ealifer  hatte  wyrt.]  1597 
Gerard  Herbal  App.  to  Table.  1847  in  Hali.iwell.  1878 
in  Britten  &  Hole. 

Eilet,  obs.  form  of  Eyelet. 

Eilich,  a.  Obs.,  dreadful,  terrible:  see  Awly. 

•j-  Eilland.  Obs.  rare.  Also  eillond.  [OE. 
tfland,  f.  (:— OTeut.  *aljo-  other)  +  Land  ;  cf. 

OS.  elilendi  adj.  foreign,  OHG.  ali-,  elilanti 
foreign,  of  another  country,  hence  wretched  (mod. 
G.  elena).  (The  spelling  is  perh.  due  to  confusion 
with  eiland  Island.)]  A  foreign  land. 

Beowulf  3020  (Gr.)  Eorl . .  sceal . .  el  land  tredan.  01300 
Cursor  M.  2189  Til  eillandes  fir  j>am  drou. 

Eilond,  obs.  form  of  Island. 

Eine,  obs.  pi.  of  Eye. 

Einsent,  obs.  form  of  Enceinte  a. 

Einsi^t,  obs.  var.  of  Eyesight. 

Eirack  (f 'rsk,  L'rsk).  Sc.  Also  earack,  ea-, 
ee-,  erock.  [a.  Gael.  eireag=  Ir.  eireog.]  A  hen 
of  the  first  year. 

1791  A.  Wilson  Laurel  Disput.  Wks.  (1846)  123  Three  fat 
eerocks  fastened  by  the  legs.  1795  Statist.  Acc.  XX.  8  (Jam.) 
Eirack,  a  chicken.  1831  J.  Wilson  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIX. 
306  A  simultaneous  charge  of  cocks,  hens,  and  earocks  1 

Eird,  obs.  form  of  Earth  ;  var.  Erd,  Obs.,  dwell¬ 
ing. 

Eirdly,  Sc.  form  of  Earthly. 

Eir(e,  obs.  form  of  Air,  Eyre,  Heir. 

Eirede,  var.  Erede  a.,  Obs.,  lacking  counsel. 
Eirenarch.  (arrinaik).  [ad.  Gr.  tiprjvapxqs,  f. 
tlffiv-q  peace  +  apx* iv  to  rule.  (In  English  Latin 
eirenarcha  is  used  for  ‘justice  of  the  peace’.)] 
An  officer  charged  with  preserving  the  public 
peace.  Hence  EirenaTchical  a.,  having  the 
function  of  an  eirenarch.  Eirenarcliy  (see  quot.). 

1641  J.  Jackson  True  Evang.  T.  in.  173  The  Messias.  .is 
also  Eirenarchicall,  and  atones.  1656  Blount  Glossogr., 
Eirenarchy,  the  office  or  Government  of  a  Constable,  or  a 
Iustice  of  the  Peace.  1721-1801  Bailey,  Eirenarch,  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  1775  in  Ash.  1867  Pearson  Early 
Sf  Mid.  Ages  Eng.  I.  48  Under  these,  probably,  were 
eirenarchs,  or  village  bailiffs. 

Eirenic,  irenic  (airrnik),  a.  rare.  [ad.  Gr. 
eiprjvtKos,  f.  (iprjorj  peace.]  Tending  to  or  pro¬ 
ductive  of  peace. 

1878  N.  A  mer.  Rev.  335  President  Porter,  in  his  admir¬ 
able  and  irenic  opening  of  this  discussion,  makes  it  very 
difficult,  for  one  who  follows  him.  1885  Ch.  Q.  Rev.  Jan. 
283  The  ‘eirenic’  efforts  or  aspirations  of  such  divines. 

II  Eirenicon  (oirz ’nik^n).  [ad.  Gr.  flprjvutov, 
neut.  of  tlprjvucos:  seeprec.]  A  proposal  tending  to 
make  peace ;  an  attempt  to  reconcile  differences. 

[1636  (title)  Eipijiaicoi',  a  Poeme,  wherein  is  persuaded  the 
composing  of  the  differences  of  all  the  faithfull.]  1865 
Pusey  Truth  Eng.  Ch.  (title-page),  The  Church  of  England 
a  Portion  of  Christ’s  One  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  a 
Means  of  restoring  visible  Unity:  An  Eirenicon.  1886 
Pall  Mall  G.  19  June  1/2  We  wait  with  interest  to  see  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  response  to  the  new  Eirenicon. 

+  Ei  rant,  var.  of  Errant,  Obs. 

1587  Fleming  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1370/1  A  fesse  in¬ 
dented  sable  charged  with  foure  leuses  heads  eirant. 

+  Eires.  Obs.  rare—1,  Some  kind  of  hawk. 
(?  Mistake  for  eyas.) 

1655  Walton  Angler  (vb.  2)  19  The  Eires,  the  Brancher, 
the  Ramish  Hawk,  the  Haggard  and  the  two  sorts  of 
Lentners. 

Ei  rmonger.  Obs.  [f.  eir-en,  ME.  pi.  of  Egg 
+  Monger.]  A  dealer  in  eggs. 

C1305  St.  Swithin  69  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  45  Mi3te  eir- 
mongers  nou  fare  so,  pe  baldelikere  hi  mi3te  Huppe  ouer 
diches. 

Eirn,  obs.  form  of  Yearn. 

Eiry,  var.  of  Aery,  Eerie,  a. 

Eise,  ?  obs.  var.  of  Easy. 
t  Eisell.  Obs.  Forms :  2-3  aisille,  2-4 
eisil,  3-5  aysel(l,  -il,  -ylle,  (4  aycel,  -zell),  4-6 
aisel,  -il,  -ylle,  (4  aissil,  5  ascill,  ass-,  asell(e), 
4-7  eisel(l,  -ill,  eysell(e,  -seel,  -sil,  -syl,  -zell, 
5  esylle,  -zyl,  (4  heysyl,  6  esile).  [a.  OF.  aisil, 
aissil :— late  L.  *acetillwn,  dim.  of  aceturn  vine¬ 
gar.]  Vinegar. 

c  1160  Hatton  Gosp.  Mark  xv.  36  Fylde  ane  spunge  mid 
eisile.  Ibid.  John  xix.  29  Da  stod  an  fet  full  aisiles.  a  1225 
Ancr.  R.  404  pis  eisil  ..  puruh  fulleS  mine  pine,  a  1240 
IVokunge  in  Cott.  Horn.  283  Nu  beden  ha  mi  leof.  .aisille. 
a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  lxviii.  22  [lxix.  21]  In  mi  thriste  with 
aysile  dranke  J>ai  me.  138.  Antecrist  in  Todd  3  Treat. 
IVyclif  133  Crist  tasted  eysel ;  and  fei  nolden  non  but  goode 
wynes.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  vm.  134  In  this  moone  is 
made  Aisel  squillyne.  c  1450  Myrc  1884  Loke  thy  wyn  be 
not  eysel.  1557  Primer,  XV  O os  F  iv,  I  beseche  thee  for  the 
bitternesse  of  the  Aisell  and  Galle.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  V. 
i.  299  W oo’t  drinke  vp  Esile,  eate  a  Crocodile  ?  1620  Venner 
Via  Recta  vi.  94  Eisell.  .is  also  a  good  sauce.  1634  Har- 
ington  Saleme  Regirn.  67  Summer-sauce  should  be  ver- 
juyce,  eyzell  or  vinegar. 

+  Eisful,  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  1  esesfull,  3  seijes- 
ful,  2-3  eisful.  [OE.  zgesfnll,  f.  iges-a  (  =  OS. 
egiso,  OHG.  ekiso :— OTeut.  *agison-,  f.  *agis- : 
see  Awe)  +  -fdl.]  Fearful,  terrible. 

a  1000  Judith  21  Dtes  se  rica  ne  wende,  Egesfull  eorla 
dryhten.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn,  in  De  lauerd  seal  beon  U3e 


pan  godan  and  eisful  pan  dusian.  _  c  1205  Lay.  17972  paet  is 
an  icijes-ful  sune !  Jtet  of  pine  licame  seal  cume.  a  1225 
St.  Marker.  9  Ajein  pis  eisful  wiht.  .help  me  mi  lauerd. 

t  Ei  sie,  v.  Obs.  In  2  eisian.  [OE.  $g(e)sian 
=  OS.  egison,  OHG.  ekisbn  :— OTeut.  *agisSjan,  f. 
*agis-  terror:  see  Awe  sb.]  trans.  To  frighten. 

Beowulf  6  (Gr.)  Oft  Scyld . .  egsode  eorl[as].  c  1175  Lamb. 
Horn,  in  Swa  mihtles  . .  pet  he  his  men  eisian  ne  der. 

+  Ei’slich,  a.  Obs.  Forms:  1  eseslic,  2  eislic, 
3  eiselieh,  4  aisliche.  [OE.  ggesllc,  f.  iges-a  terror 
(see  Eisfol)  +  -lie,  -ly1  ;  cf.  OS.  egislic,  eislic, 
OHG.  ekislih.']  Fearful,  terrible. 

c  888  K.  ,'Ei.fhed  Boeth.  xxxv.  §  6  Da  waes  Saer  eac  swi5e 
ejeslic  geatweard,  (foes  nama  sceolde  bion  Caron,  c  1000 
Wulfstan  Addr.  Engl,  in  Sweet  Reader  108  Eall  5set 
sindon  micle  and  egeslice  daeda.  e  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  87 
Eislic  sweiand  blawende  beman.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
67  To  beregen  us.  .wiS  pe  eiseliche  shame. 

Hence  Ei  sliche  adv.  a.  Fearfully;  b.  Timidly. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  41  He3e  treon  eisliche  beominde  et- 
foren  helle  3ete.  c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  341  fere  y  auntrede 
me  in  &  ai[s]liche  y  seide. 

Eissel,  Sc.  form  of  Eassel. 

Eist,  var.  of  Este  a.  Obs.  dainty. 

II  Eisteddfod  (e'ste-Swd).  [Welsh  ;  lit.  ‘  ses¬ 
sion  ’,  f.  eistedd  to  sit.]  A  congress  of  (Welsh) 
bards. 

1822  Ann.  Reg.  1.  Chron.  428  An  Eisteddfodd,  or  Con¬ 
gress  of  Bards,  was  held . .  last  week.  1847  National  Cycl. 
II.  858  Since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  no  royal  com¬ 
mission  has  been  issued  for  holding  an  eisteddfod. 

Hence  Eisteddfodism. 

1868  Land.  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  53  That  eisteddfodism  by  which 
Mr.  M.  Arnold  seems  to  have  been  bitten. 

Eister,  obs.  Sc.  var.  of  Easter  a. 

Eisy,  obs.  var.  of  Easy. 
f  Eistri-eion.  Obs.  rare—1.  ?  Erroneous  form 
of  Extraction  (OFr.  estracion). 

c  1460  Pol.  Rel.  4-  L.  Poems  (1866)  2  Growinge  be  eistri- 
cion,  that  worthi  and  wis  is,  Concayued  in  wedlocke. 
Eitch,  obs.  var.  of  Eatche,  Sc.,  adze. 

Eith,  Sc.  form  of  Eath. 

Either  (t’Sai,  arSor),  a.  ( pron .)  and  adv. 
(conj.).  Forms  :  1  ms-,  oes-,  dshweefter,  1-2 
f»3lSer,  2  eigSer,  (3  Orm.  ejyBer),  3  eeitSer,  aieper, 
2-4  eifler,  eiper,  3-5  aiper,  aither,  ayther, 
(ayder,  5  eyder),  3-6  ether,  (?q.-6  aper,  ather, 
-ir,  4  euther,  ewther),  3-7  eyther,  -thir,  (5 
eithar),  6  eather,  4-  either.  See  also  Er. 
[OE.  seghwxber  (contracted  seffief)  —  OHG.  eogi- 
hwedar  (MHG.  iegewedef),  f.  WGer.  *aiwo(n  (in 
OE.  d,  6)  Ay,  always  +  *gihwaf>aro-z  (in  OE. 
gehwwitSer :  see  Y-  and  Whether)  each  of  two. 

In  OE.  and  early  ME.  the  word  appears  only  in  its 
original  sense  ‘  each  of  two  ’,  or  as  adv.  =  ‘  both  ’ ;  but  about 
the  beginning  of  14th  c.  it  assumed  the  disjunctive  sense 
‘  one  or  the  other  of  two  ’  (and  the  corresponding  adverbial 
use),  which  properly  belonged  to  OE.  dhzuseoer,  dwbser, 
ME.  ovJper,  dper  (see  Outher).  This  disjunctive  sense  has 
so  far  prevailed  that  in  mod.  Eng.  such  expressions  as  on 
either  side =‘  on  both  sides’  are  felt  to  be  somewhat  arch., 
and  must  often  be  avoided  on  account  of  their  ambiguity. 
The  word  Outher  became  obs.  in  literary  use  in  16th  c. ; 
its  mod.  dial,  forms  (pronounced  pefor,  o3ai,  etc.)  are  popu¬ 
larly  regarded  as  belonging  to  either.  (It  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  the  forms  aper  athir  in  Sc.  from  14th  to  16th  c. 
should  not  be  referred  to  Outher  ;  cf.  OE.  door.)) 

The  pronunciation  (ai'Sai),  though  not  in  accordance  with 
the  analogies  of  standard  Eng.,  is  in  London  somewhat 
more  prevalent  in  educated  speech  than  (z’Sai).  The  or- 
thoepists  of  17th  c.  seem  to  give  (e'Sai,  pffisi)',  Jones  1701 
has  (e'3ai)  and  (ai  3oi),  Buchanan  (1766)  has  (ai'Sai)  without 
alternative  (see  Ellis,  Early  Eng.  Pron.  ix,  x.).  Walker 
(1791)  says  that  (r 3ai)  and  (ai’3ai)  are  both  very  common, 
but  gives  the  preference  to  the  former  on  the  ground  of 
analogy  and  the  authority  of  Garrick.  Smart  (1849)  saYs 
that  ‘  there  is  little  in  point  of  good  usage  to  choose  ’  be¬ 
tween  the  two  pronunciations,  though  in  the  body  of  his 
dictionary  he,  like  earlier  orthoepists,  gives  (fSai)  without 
alternative. 

A.  adj.  (pron.) 

I.  Each  of  the  two. 

1.  As  adj.  used  attrib. 

c  893  K.  ALlfred  Or  os.  1.  xi.  §  1  Hwa  is  psette  ariman 
maege  hwaet  pser  moncynnes  forwearS  on  aegSere  hand. 
1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  1439  Muche  folc  in  eiper  half  to 
gronde  me  slou.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  12881  pe  holi  strem  of 
Hum  iordane  On  aeiperside  stude  still  as  stane.  1340  Ham- 
pole  Pr.  Consc.  1274  Bot  with  pe  world  comes  dam  fortone, 
pat  ayther  hand  may  chaung  sone.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  11. 
346  On  athir  syd  thus  war  thai  yhar.  c  1420  Anturs  of 
Arth.  xxxix,  Aythire  freke  appoune  fold  has  fastned  his 
spere.  _  1535  Coverdale  Ezek.  xl.  48  By  the  walles  also 
were  pilers,  on  either  syde  one.  1628  Hobbes  Thucyd. 
(1822)  25  The  standard  being  on  either  side  lift  up,  they 
joind  battle.  1762  Falconer  Shipivr.  Proem  40  The 
fierce  extremes  of  either  zone.  1820  Scott  Ivanhoe  iii, 
There  was  a  huge  fireplace  at  either  end  of  the  hall.  1842 
Tennyson  E.  Morris  37  Either  twilight  and  the  day  be¬ 
tween. 

t  b.  With  plural  sb. :  =  ‘  both\  Also  (rarely), 
either  bothy  in  same  sense.  Obs . 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  t.  Pref.,  They  all  endeuor 
..to  kepe  still  eyther  bothe  kingdome  safe.  1586  Let. 
Earle  Leycester  20  The  Lords  and  Commons  in  either 
houses  assembled.  1608  Topsell  Serpents  694  Upon  either 
feet  they  [skinks]  have  five  distinct  fingers  or  claws. 

t  c.  With  possessive  pron.  interposed  before  the 
sb.  Obs .  ra?'e . 


c  1305  St.  Kenelm  355  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  57  Out  berste 
aij>ere  hire  [the  queen's]  e3e  &  fulle  adoun  vpe  hire  sautere. 

+  d.  Either  other  :  each  of  the  two.  (In  quot. 
with  pi.  vb.  as  if=‘  both\)  Obs . 

1526  Tindale  Lev.  Prol.,  For  which  cause  either  other  of 
them  were  ordained. 

t  2.  absol.  as  pron. ;  used  both  of  persons  and 
things.  Often  followed  by  of  with  pi.  sb.  or  pron.- 
(In  ME.  with,  genit.  pi.  in  same  sense  ;  in  the  case 
of  pronouns  this  survived  until  1 7th  c.,  e.g.  Your 
either  =i  either  of  you  \)  Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  ix.  17  Hi3  do5  niwe  win  on  niwe 
bytta,  and  aegSer  byS  ^ehealden.  ^1175  Lamb.  Ham.  15 
Eour  eyj?er  sunegao  bi-foran  drihten.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll. 
Horn.  141  Hur  eider  alum5  \>e  se.  c  1200  Ormin  119  Forr 
e33}?er  here  }ede  swa  Rihht  affterr  Godess  lare.  c  1205 
Lay.  15982  .d£i3er  [ c  1275  aij?er]  wende  to  his  hole,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  8360  And  did  J?air  ether  dun  for  to  sitt.  c  1420 
Pallad.  on  Husb.  1.  808  So  shall  her  eitheres  werke  been 
overblowe  With  colde  or  hoote.  1479  Bury  Wills  (1850) 
54,  I  beqwethe  to  eyther  of  myn  executors  xL.  1535  Cover- 
dale  Ruth  i.  9  Ye  maiefynde  reste  ether  of you  in  hir  husz- 
bandes  house.  1591  Spenser  M.  Hubberd  551  So  parted 
they,  as  eithers  way  them  led.  1615  Chapman  Odyss. 
iv.  79  The  portraiture  of  Jove-sustain’d  and  sceptre-bearing 
kings  Your  either  person  in  his  presence  brings.  1676  in 
Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  268  The  Serjeant  and 
Water  Baylive  shall  have  either  a  cloak.  1759  Goldsm. 
Misc.  Whs.  { 1837)  Hi*  2I9  Fontenelle  and  Voltaire  were 
men  of  unequal  merit ;  yet  how  different  has  been  the  fate 
of  either. 

+  b.  With  plural  concord.  Obs. 

1542  Udall  Erasjji.  Apoph.  53  b,  Either  of  them  as  naked 
as  ever  they  wer  born.  1647  W.  Browne  tr.  Polex.  11.  90 
Either  of  them  have  treated  me  as  the  scandall .  .of  my  Sex. 

c.  Sometimes  =  each  (of  more  than  two  things). 

1588  R.  Parke  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  76  The  other 
thirteene  prouinces  that  do  remaine  haue  eyther  of  them  a 
vizroy  or  governor.  1867  Howells  Ital.  Jourvi.  228  Just 
above  the  feet,  at  either  of  the  three  corners,  is  an  exquisite 
.  .female  bust. 

+  d.  Either  other :  =  ‘  each  other 9 :  cf.  Each. 
Obs.  exc.  in  form  either  .  .  the  other . 

Usually  the  two  words  were  in  different  grammatical  re¬ 
lations,  one  of  them  (in  most  cases  the  former)  being  the 
subj.,  and  the  other  governed  in  acc.,  genit.,  or  dat.  by  a  vb., 
sb. ,  or  prep.  Sometimes,  however,  either  other  became  a 
compound  (cf.  each  other)y  and  might  be  governed  by  a  prep. 

a  1000  Andreas  1053  (Gr.)iEgSer  J?ara  eorla  oSrum  trymede 
Heofonrices  hyht.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  213  J>esse  wise 
biswikeS  her  aiSer  o5er.  £1205  Lay.  3932  Eifer  hateden 
o]?er.  a  1300  Floriz  Sp  Bl.  509  EiJ>er  o}?er  sone  ikneu.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  799  Quen  ayder  biheld  o)?er  naked,  For  scham 
}>ay  stode  bath  and  quakid.  c  1320  Sir  Beues  1991  Ather 
askede  of  otheres  stat.  1393  Langland  P.  PI.  C.  xxi.  127 
AyJ>er  axed  of  o}?er  of  }>is  grete  wonder.  1398  Trevisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  i.  (1495)  99  Membres  helpen  eyther 
other.  1439  E.  Wills  (1882)  124  Aither  aftir  othir  in  the 
taile.  1471  Hist.  Arrivall  Edw.  IV  (1838)  19  There  was 
a  greate  myste  and  letted  the  syght  of  eithar  othar.  15. . 
Kyng  to  Hermyt  513  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  33  Ather  betau^t 
other  gode  dey.  1552  Lyndesay  Monarche  4023  Atheris 
deand  in  vtheris  armis.  1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  66  Beauties  red 
and  Vertues  white,  Of  eithers  colour  was  the  other  Queene. 
1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  297  There  seems  to  be  a  more 
connatural  Transmutation  of  either  into  other.  1874  Mor- 
ley  Coi7ipromise  (1886)  103  The  rights  of  either  to  disturb 
the  other. 

II.  One  or  other  of  the  two. 

3.  As  adj.  used  attrib. 

c  1300  Beket  2247  He  mi3te.  .wende  up  aither  side,  c  1320 
Sir  Tristr.  (1886)356  Chese  onai]>er  hand.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  1.424  Spirits  when  they  please  Can  either  Sex  assume, 
or  both.  1740  Chesterf.  Lett.  I.  lx.  170  When  the  sun  shines 
on  either  side  of  us  (as  it  does  mornings  and  evenings)  the 
shadows  are  very  long.  1788  Gibbon  Decl.  <$•  F.  (1846)  VI. 
190  The  artificial  thunder,  in  the  hands  of  either  nation, 
must  have  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

II  Incorrectly  with  plural  vb. 

1874  Ruskin  Val (TArno  119,  I  don't  mean  that  either  of 
the  writers  I  name  are  absolutely  thus  narrow  in  their  own 
views. 

f  b.  Either  other  :  one  or  the  other  of  two.  Obs. 

1532  More  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  (1557)  707/2  Wythoute 
anye  chaunge  of  beliefe  on  eyther  other  syde.  1567  J  ewel 
Def.  Apol.  (1611)  100  Let  him  take  whether  he  liketh  best, 
if  either  other  of  these  words  shall  serue  his  turne. 

4.  absol.  as  pron.  (Formerly  sometimes  inflected 
in  genit.) 

1548  Coverdale  Erasm.  Par.  i  Cor.  iii.  15  If  eythers  worke 
be  with  fyre  destroyed,  the  workeman  shall  lose  his  labour. 
1593  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  x.  (1611)  25  If  wee  bee  both  or 
eyther  of  these.  1802  Med.  Jml.  VIII.  188  It  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  determine  a  preference  between  the  two 
.  .since  either  of  them  may  be  resorted  to.  1848  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  164  Whatever  was  ridiculous  or  odious  in 
either  increased  the  scorn  and  aversion  which  the  multitude 
felt  for  both.  1866  Crump  Banking  viii.  167  Either  causes 
a  loss  to  the  community. 

U  Incorrectly  with  plural  vb. 

1833  Bp.  Thirlwall  Pkilolog.  Museum  n.  656  Religious 
rites  by  which  either  Thebes  or  Eleusis  were  afterwards 
distinguished. 

+  b.  Either  of  both  :  —  ‘  either  of  the  two  ’.  Obs. 

a  1575  Abp.  Parker  Corr.  396,  I  never  heard  of  either  of 
them  both  till  your  honour  had  sent  me  your  last  letters. 
1621  Ainsworth  A  nnot.  Pentat.  (1639)  86  Wives  were  taken 
in  Israel  by  bils  of  Dowry,  and  solemne  espousals ;  but 
concubines  without  either  of  both. 

C.  Sometimes  =  any  one  (of  more  than  two). 

1616  Hieron  Wks.  (1624)  II.  11  That  doctrine  which 
tends  to  the  furtherance  of  all  or  either  of  these  three.  1 796 
Encycl.  Brit.  XVII.  566  Rubens,  Jordens,  and  Snyders, 
used  to  co-operate  in  each  other's,  .pictures,  .and  thus  they 
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became  more  valuable  than  if  finished  by  either  of  them 
singly.  1845  Stephen  Laws  E?tg.  II.  31  If  either  of  them 
[several  methods]  be  found  to  fail. 

B.  as  adv,  ( conj .) 

I.  Adverbial  uses  of  A.  I. 

+  1.  In  OE.  and  early  ME.  =  Both.  In  the  oldest 
use  followed  by  ge  .  .  ge9  or  ge  .  .  and ;  afterwards 
ge  was  omitted,  and  being  retained  in  the  second 
place.  Obs. 

c  893  K.  iELFRED  Oros.  11.  v.  §  8  _/Egf>er  £e  of  Sci}?}>ium  Se 
of  Crecum.  a  1067  Chart .  Eadweard  in  Cod.  Dipl.  IV. 
227  ZEgSer  je  binnan  burh  and  butan.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn. 
223  [3e]  imugon  3ecnowen  eUSer  god  and  euyl.  £1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  23  Bute  )>u  heo  alle  for-lete  eiSer  3e  }?a  ane 
J>a  o5er.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  32  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  24  AyJ>er  to 
lutel  &  to  muchel.  c  1205  Lay.  30887  Ai6er  [ c  1275  bof>e]  bi 
worden  and  by  writen. 

+  2.  Used  to  connect  more  than  two  terms.  Obs. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  115  EiSerje  on  her^unge  3e  on  hungre 
3e  on  cwalme  }e  on  uniwidere  on  wilde  deoran. 

II.  Adverbial  uses  of  A.  II. 

3.  Introducing  the  mention  of  alternatives. 

a.  Either .  .  or,  +  either . .  o{u)ther.  (Formerly 
either  might  be  preceded  by  an  adj. ;  see  quot. 
1 594-) 

138 .  Wyclif  Set.  Wks.  III.  297  E]?er  to  kyng  . .  oj?er  to 
deukis.  c  1385  Chaucer L.  G.  W.  Frol. 5  Non.  .that  eythir 
hath  in  heuyn  or  in  hell  I-be.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush,  1. 
25  Eyther  springing  there  Or  elles  thider  brought  from  elles 
where.  1540  Cromwell  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11.  142  II.  168, 
I  never  thought  treson  to  your  Highnes . .  ayther  in  woorde  or 
dede.  1563  Homilies  11.  Rogation  IVk.  iv.  (1859)  498  They 
either  quite  ear  them  up.  .or  else,  etc.  1593  Hooker  Eccl. 
Pol.  1.  ii,  How  should  either  men  or  Angels  be  able  perfectly 
to  behold?  1594  Bp.  J.  King  Jonas ,  fyc.  (1618)  623  The 
mutable  and  transitory  either  pleasures  or  profits  of  this  life. 
1713  Berkeley  Hylas  <$•  P.  1.  Wks.  1871  I.  291  Either, 
Hylas,  you  are  jesting,  or  have  a  very  bad  memory.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  266  A  narration  of  events,  either 
past,  present,  or  to  come. 

+  b.  Either  .  .  either  :  =  either  .  .  or.  Obs. 

1551  Recorde  Pathw.  Knowl.  Pref.,  Knowledge  . .  that 
maye  appertaine  either  to  good  gouernance  in  time  of 
peace,  eyther  wittye  pollicies  in  time  of  warre.  1574  Hel- 
lowes  Gueuara's  Ep.  (1584)  20  In  those  golden  times  either 
philosophers  did  governe,  either  else  governours  did  use 
philosophic.  1588  A.  King  tr.  Canisius ’  Catech.  Gviijb, 
Ather  on  ye  day  self  of  y°  aequinoxe,  ather  ellis  on  y°  day 
nixt  yairefter. 

+  4.  =  Or.  Also,  either  else  —  or  else.  Obs. 

138  .  Wyclif  Antecr .  in  Todd  3  Treat.  Wyclif  118  Who 
ever  clepij?  himself  unyversal  prest  ei)?er  desire}?  to  be 
clepid.  1395  Purvey  Remonstr.  (1851)  8  The  cruelte  of  all 
thevis  eithir  robberis.  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  K  vij  b, 
She  was  brente  eyther  stoned  with  stones.  1546  Coverdale 
Lords  Supper  Wks.  1844  I.  462  Perhaps  men  would  have 
forgotten  themselves,  either  else  the  mercy  of  God  should 
not  have  been  so  much  known  as  it  ought  to  be.  1583 
Stubbes  Auat.  Abus.  11. 10  Either  else  they  would  neuer  be 
so  desirous  of  reuenge.  1611  Bible  Luke  vi.  42  Either 
[1881  Revised ,  Or]  how  canst  thou  say  to  thy  brother. 

5.  a.  As  an  alternative,  ‘  which  way  you  please ’. 
b.  In  negative  or  interrogative  sentences :  Any 
more  than  the  other. 

^1400  Destr.  Troy  1479  Or  Alisaunder  ewther  was  his 
other  name.  1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  11.  v.  206  To.  Wilt  thou 
set  thy  foote  o’  my  necke?  An.  Or  o’  mine  either?  1828 
Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxxii,  Thy  sex  cannot  help  that  either. 
Mod.  If  you  do  not  go  I  will  not  go  either.  If  John  had 
said  so,  or  William  either,  I  could  believe  it. 

Eittin,  obs.  Sc.  pa.  pple  of  Eat. 

Ejaculate  (i'd^ae’kiz/l^t),  v.  [f.  L.  ejaculdt- 
ppl.  stem  of  ejaculari,  f.  e  out  +  jaculdri  to  dart, 
i.jaculum  javelin.] 

tl.  trans.  To  dart  or  shoot  forth;  to  throw  out 
suddenly  and  swiftly,  eject.  Obs.  in  general  sense. 

1613  R.  C.  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3)  Ejaculate ,  cast  out.  1661 
Lovell  Hist.  A uim.  #  Min.  102  They  [Porcupines]  have. . 
prickles  . .  which  they  ejaculate.  1762  tr.  Buschingfs  Syst. 
Geog.  III.  179  The  stones  thus  ejaculated  have  been  found 
to  contain  all  kinds  of  minerals. 

b.  spec.  To  eject  fluids,  etc.  from  the  body. 

*578  Banister  Hist.  Man  vi.  88  To  eiaculate  seede  into 

the  matrice.  1638  T.  Whitaker  Blood  of  Grape  35  So  doth 
the  heart  eiaculate  the  influent  spirit.  1693  Urquhart 
Rabelais  hi.  xxxi.  The  cavernous  nerve,  whose  office  is  to 
ejaculate  the  moisture.  1807  Ann.  Reg.  823  The  spider 
.  .ejaculates,  .several  threads.  1816  Kirby  &  Sp.  Ejitomol. 
(1828)  II.  xvii.  68  To  ejaculate  its  venom  into  the  wound. 
1836-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  422/1  A.  .tube  through  which 
the  seminal  liquor  is.  .ejaculated.  1878  tr . Ziemssen* s Cycl. 
Med.  VIII.  905  A  man  who  could  never  ejaculate. 

+  C.  transf.  and  fig.  Obs. 
c  1630  Jackson  Creed  v.  xxv,  The  sflh  . .  can  . .  ejaculate 
his  beams  upon  any  body  capable  of  heat  and  illumination. 
1679  Bp.  of  Hereford  Let.  Popish  Idol.  22  [They]  groan 
and  sigh,  as  if  they  would  breath  forth  and  ejaculate  their 
very  Hearts  unto  it.  1704  Swift  Mech.  Operat.  Spirit 
(1711)  280  There  are  three  general  ways  of  ejaculating  the 
Soul.  1712  Blackmore  Creation  13  The  mighty  magnet. . 
Its  active  rays  ejaculated  thence  Irradiate  all  the  wide  cir¬ 
cumference.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xli.  (1856)  374  A 
hissing  sound,  ejaculated  by  sudden  impulse. 

2.  To  utter  suddenly  (a  short  prayer;  now  in 
wider  sense,  any  brief  expression  of  emotion). 
Also  absol. 

1666  Pepys  Diary  23  July  (1879)  IV.  22,  I  could  not  but 
with  hearty  thanks  to  Almighty  God  ejaculate  my  thanks  to 
him.  1791  Mrs.  Inchbald  Simp.  Story  I.  iv.  38  Miss 
Woodley  ejaculated  a  short  prayer  to  herself.  1865  Carlyle 
Fredk.  Gt.  II.  vii.  vi.  314  But  where  can  the  Prince  be? 
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he  kept  ejaculating.  1872  Liddou  Elem.  Relig.  vi.  184  We 
may  of  course  ejaculate  to  such  a  thing  if  we  like. 

Hence  Eja  culated  ppl.  a. 

1711  Ken  Christophil  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  524  Each  Mo¬ 
ment  by  ejaculated  Pray’r  We  keep  Possession  of  our 
Mansion  there.  1865  Farrar  Chapters  on  Lang.  100  We 
may  condense  into  a  single  ejaculated  monosyllable,  all, 
and  more  than  all,  of  a  whole  sentence. 

Ejaculation  (i'd^kiwl^-Jan).  [as  if  a.  L. 
*ejaculdtion-em,  f.  as  prec. :  see  -ation.] 
tl-  The  action  of  hurling  (missiles) ;  the  spouting 
out  (of  water)  ;  the  throwing  up  (stones,  etc.  by 
subterranean  forces).  Obs. 

1610  Guillim  Heraldry  iv.  xiv.  (1660)  332  Man.  .furnished 
himself  to  the  full,  .with  Instruments  of  ejaculation.  1625 
K.  Long  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  11.  xxii.  143  Ashes  . .  carried 
many  miles.. with  their  own  violent  ejaculation.  1633  Bp. 
Hall  Hard  Texts  238  A  sling  . .  should  be  altogether  for 
ejaculations.  1762  tr.  Busching s  Syst.  Geog.  III.  61  When 
the  ejaculation  is  strong  and  brisk,  the  petroleous  wells  are 
observed  to  become  very  turbid.  1818  Ann.  Reg.,  Chron. 
495  [He]  spouted  out  of  his  mouth,  .several  tuns  of  water. . 
This  ejaculation  was  received  with  the  highest  applause. 

2.  The  sudden  ejection  or  emission  (of  seed, 
fluids,  etc.)  from  the  animal  or  vegetable  system. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1301  The  ejaculation  or 
casting  foorth  of  naturall  seed.  1646  SirT.  Browne  Pseud. 
Ep.  in.  iv.  1 13  The  vessels  of  ejaculations.  1677  Grew  Anat. 
Fruits  v.  §  19  That  violent  and  surprising  Ejaculation  of  the 
Seeds.  1727  Bradley  Fam.  Diet.  1.  s.  v.  Bee ,  The  Bees  . . 
are  generated  . .  by  the  Ejaculation  of  a  little  Crystalline 
Water  into  the  Bottom  of  the  small  Cells  in  the  Combs. 
1807  Ann.  Reg.  823  The  ejaculation  or  darting  of  the 
[spider’s]  threads  is  doubted.  1865  Reader  No.  151.  576/3 
Ejaculation  of  aqueous  fluid  from  leaves. 

3.  tra,7isf.  and  fig.  a.  The  emission  of  rays  (by 
a  luminary),  of  occult  or  magical  influence,  etc. 
b.  The  putting  up  of  short  earnest  prayers  in 
moments  of  emergency ;  the  hasty  utterance  of 
words  expressing  emotion. 

1625  Bacon  Envy,  Ess.  (Arb.)  51 1  There  seemeth  to  be 
acknowledged,  in  the  Act  of  Enuy  an  Eiaculation  . .  of  the 
Eye.  #1635  Naunton  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  20  In  the  ejacu¬ 
lation  of  her  prayers  on  her  people,  a  1657  Sir  J.  Balfour 
Ann.  Scotl.  (1824-5)  II.  73  The  suns  eiaculatione  of  his 
beames  wpone  the  earthe,  more  then  6,900,000  myles.  1866 
G.  Macdonald  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  vii.  (1878)  101  An  ejacula¬ 
tion  of  love  is  not  likely  to  offend  Him. 

4.  concr.  Also  fig.  a.  gen. 

1708  Motteux  Rabelais  iv.  xviii.  (1737)  77  Lightnings, 
fiery  Vapours,  and  other  aerial  Ejaculations.  1841  4  Emer¬ 
son  Ess.  PoetViVs.  (Bohn)  I.  168  The  religions  of  the  world 
are  the  ejaculations  of  a  few  imaginative  men. 

b.  spec.  A  short  prayer  ‘  darted  up  to  God  1 
(Fuller)  in  an  emergency.  In  wider  sense:  A 
short  hasty  emotional  utterance. 

1624  T.  Gokins  Hallowed  be  Thy  Name  in  Farr’s  S.  P. 
(1847)  325  Thou  takest  recreation  In.  .one eiaculation.  1656 
Finett  For.  Anibass.  237,  I  found  by  his  ejaculations  that 
they  repented  of  their  punctillios.  1684  5  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  1.  382  III.  338  The  other  Bishops  giving  their  assistance 
. .  with  very  good  ejaculations.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  24 
He  makes  the  lords  and  commons  fall  to  a  pious,  legislative 
ejaculation.  1863  Fr.  Kemble  Resid.  Georgia  133  The 
usual  chorus  of.  .ejaculations  of  welcome. 

Ejaculative  (/d^aHdzHativ),  a.  [f.  as  Ejacu¬ 
late  +  -ive.]  a.  Of  the  nature  of  an  ejaculation. 
+  b.  Pertaining  to  the  emission  of  occult  influence 

{obs.). 

1660  Z.  Crofton  Fasten.  St.  Peter* s  Fett.  58  [It]  can  be 
no  warrant  for  such  premeditated,  ejaculative  expressions, 
to  be  prescribed  in  set  and  publick  prayer.  1603  Florio 
Montaigne  1.  xx.  (1632)  44  The  Tortoises  and  the  Estriges 
hatch  their  egges  with  their  looks  only,  a  signe  that  they 
have  some  ejaculative  vertue.  1841  Disraeli  Amen.  Lit. 
(1859)  I.  35  An  Anglo-Saxon  poem  has  the  appearance  of  a 
collection  of  short  hints,  .curt  and  ejaculative. 

II  Eja'culator.  Phys.  [mod.L.  f.  cjaculd-ri  to 
Ejaculate.]  (See  quot.) 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Ejaculator  in  anatomy,  a  name 
applied  to  two  muscles  of  the  genitals,  from  their  office  in 
the  ejaculation  of  the  seed. 

Ejaculatory  (/dgae-kisSflatari),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ory.] 

1.  fa.  Adapted  for  ejecting  (a  missile,  or  the 
like),  b.  Phys .  That  is  concerned  in  the  ejection 
of  semen,  etc. 

1655  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  1. 322  The  bullet’s  falling  on  the 
ejaculatory  spring.  1666  J.  Smith  Old  Age  (ed.  2)  117 
Seminary  vessels  both  preparatory,  and  ejaculatory.  1751 
Chambers  Cycl.,  Ejaculatory  . .  ducts,  or  canals,  arising 
from  the  vesiculse  seminales.  i860  Sir  H.  Thompson  Dis. 
Prostate  (1868)  7  Two  slight  lines  of  depression  . .  indicate 
the  tracks  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts.  1861  Hulme  tr.  Mo- 
quin-Tandon  11.  1.  47  The  excretory  canal  of  the  gland, 
called  Ejaculatory  Duct. 

+  2.  Inclined  to  ejaculate  ;  given  to  abrupt,  im¬ 
pulsive  expression.  Obs. 

1644  Quarles  Barnabas  <$•  B.  To  Rdr.,  This  small  Essay 
(the  epitome  of  his  ejaculatory  soul). 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  an  ejaculation 
or  sudden  utterance.  (Originally  of  prayers :  see 
Ejaculation  4  b ;  now  in  wider  sense.) 

1644  Sir  E.  Dering  Prop.  Sacr.  Ciijb,  In  hymns  and 
Psalms  ejaculatory  passages  ..  are  warranted.  1698  W. 
Chilcot  Evil  Thoughts  vi.  (1851)  65  Not  only  in  ejacula¬ 
tory,  but  in  our  set  prayers.  1748  Smollett  Rod.  Rand. 
lxv.  (1804)  472  Strap  . .  venting  ejaculatory  petitions  to 
Heaven  for  our  safety.  1851  Longf.  Gold.  Leg.  Convent  of 
Hirschau ,  To  breathe  an  ejaculatory  prayer. 


4.  quasi-j^.  =  Ejaculation  4  b.  rare. 

1883  Harper's  Mag.  Mar.  575/1  ‘  Indeed,  I  have  reason 
to  know  it,’  was  the  severe  ejaculatory. 

Eject  (z'djekt),  sb.  [ad.  L.  eject-um ,  neut.  of 
ejectus  thrown  out ;  see  next.  The  term  was  coined 
by  Prof.  Clifford  on  analogy  of  subject ,  object .] 
Something  (viz.  a  sensation  or  mental  state  other 
than  our  own)  which  is  neither  an  actual  nor  a 
conceivable  object  of  our  consciousness,  but  which 
is  inferred  to  be  a  real  existence  analogous  in  kind 
to  our  own  sensations  or  mental  states. 

1878  Clifford  T kings -in-t hems . ,  Led.  4  Ess.  (1886)275, 

I  propose . .  to  call  these  inferred  existences  ejects,  things 
thrown  out  of  my  consciousness,  to  distinguish  them  from 
objects,  things  presented  in  my  consciousness,  phenomena. 
1883  Romanes  Merit.  Evot.  A  niru.  i.  22  The  evidence  de¬ 
rived  from  ejects  is  practically  regarded  as  good  in  the 
case  of  mental  organizations  inferred  to  be  closely  analogous 
to  our  own.  1884  —  in  Nature  XXIX.  No.  747.  380  The 
eject  of  my  contemplation  is  the  mind  of  a  dog.  1885  C. 
L.  Morgan  Springs  0/  Cond.  in.  ii.  267  My  neighbour’s 
mind,  feelings,  motions  are  ejects  to  me ;  they  can  never  be 
objects. 

_+Ej  e'Ct,  pple.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  eject-us,  f.  cjiccre,  f. 
e  out  +  jacere  to  throw.]  Used  as  pa.  pple.  of  next. 

1432  50  tr.  Higden  (1865)  I.  123  The  inhabitatores  of 
whom  somme  tyme  eiecte  and  put  in  captiuite.  1526  Pilgr. 
Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  208  b,  Now  is  the  prynce  of  ye 
worlde  eiecte  &  casten  out. 

Eject  (i'dge'kt),  v.  [ad.  L.  eject-are,  freq.  of 
ejicere  to  throw  out,  f.  e  out  +  jacere  to  throw  ;  or 
directly  f.  eject-  ppl.  stem  of  ejicere.  As  in  many 
other  Eng.  vbs.  identical  in  form  with  L.  ppl. 
stems,  the  precise  formation  is  somewhat  doubtful  ; 
the  senses  are  derived  partly  from  ejicere,  partly 
from  ejectdrc!\ 

1.  trans.  To  throw  out  from  within. 

1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  197  Seethe  the  same  till  all 
the  scum  or  earthy  substance  thereof  be  ejected.  1644 
Evf.lyn  Mem.  (1857)  I.  62  In  the  Queen’s  Garden  is  a  Diana 
ejecting  a  fountain.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  in. 
xxii.  165  To  reduce  that  indigestible  substance  [gold]  into 
such  a  forme  as  may  not  be  ejected  by  seidge.  1807  Med. 
7 ml.  XVII.  221  He  died  ..  while  endeavouring  to  eject 
saliva.  1830  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  (1875)  II.  11.  xxxiii.  217  If 
stones  are  thrown  into  the  Crater  they  are  instantly  ejected. 

b.  transf.  and  fig. ;  esp.  To  dart  forth,  emit 
(flames,  light,  etc.). 

1598  B.  Jonson  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  xi.  iii,  Every  look  or 
glance  mine  eyes  ejects  [1601  mine  eye  objects].  1630 
Drayton  Muses  Elyz.  Ny?n.  78  The  Carfiunckle.  .a  flaming 
light  And  radiency  eiecteth.  1620  Quarles  Jonah  (1638) 
35  His  home-bred  stomack’s  curb’d  or  quite  ejected.  1738 
Brooke  Jerusalem  Deliv.  iii.  10  His  arms  and  eager  eyes 
ejecting  flame.  .Tancred  came.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  1.  258 
How  groaning  hospitals  eject  their  dead  ! 

2.  To  expel,  drive  out  (by  force  or  with  indig- 
nity)  from  any  place  or  position. 

1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Did.  m.  vi.  (Arb.)  162  A1  the 
barbarous  Kynges  &  Idolatours  beinge  eiected.  1607 
Shaks.  Co r.  in.  i.  287  To  dispatch  This  Viporous  Traitor; 
to  eiect  him  hence  Were  but  one  danger.  1671  Milton 
P.  R.  1.  414  Ejected,  emptyed,  gazed,  unpityed,  shun'd,  A 
spectacle  of  ruin  or  of  scorn.  1726  Swift  Bee's  Birthday 
Wks.  1819  XIV.  542  If  the  gout  should  seize  the  head, 
Doctors  pronounce  the  patient  dead  ;  But  if  they  can.  .eject 
it  to  th’  extremest  parts,  etc.  1828  D’Israeli  Chas.  I,  I. 
viii.  270  Tho^e  inferior  minds,  who  had  ejected  the  master¬ 
spirit  from  their  councils.  1863  Fr.  Kemble  Resid.  Georgia 
57  They  [two  free  black  preachers]  have  lately  been  ejected 
from  the  place. 

+  b.  In  pass,  with  omission  of  from.  Obs.  (Cf. 
to  be  banished  the  country.) 

1657  J*  Smith  Myst.  Rhet.  64  And  for  that  they  would  be 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  were  ejected  the  house  of 
God.  1660  T.  Watson  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xvi. 

I I  Austin  saith  *  Lord . .  if  I  might  see  thy  face  one  day ; 
but  alas  !  were  it  only  a  day,  then  to  be  ejected  heaven  ’. 

3.  To  expel  from  a  dignity  or  office.  Also,  To 
turn  out,  evict  (a  person)  frotn  property  or  pos¬ 
sessions  ;  esp.  in  Law. 

1570  6  Lambarde  Pcramb.  Kent  (1826)  229  The  Abbat.. 
eiected  the  Kings  Clarke.  1623  Bingham  Xenophon  127 
That  I  might  be  reuenged  vpon  them,  that  had  eiected  vs 
out  of  our  patrimony.  1653  Baxter  C hr.  Concord  117  If 
they  can  prove  their  Ministers  fit  to  be  ejected,  let  them 
there  prove  it.  1794  S.  Williams  Vermont  217  When  the 
executive  officers  came  to  eject  the  inhabitants,  from  their 
houses  and  lands.  1836  H.  Rogers  J.  Ho'ioe  ii.  (1863'  18 
[The  elder  Howe]  was  not  the  man  for  Loughborough,  and 
he  was  consequently  ejected.  1879  Froude  Caesar  iii.  20 
He  had  ejected  disreputable  senators  from  the  Curia. 

II  Ejectamenta  (Z'd^e-ktame-nta),  sb.  pi.  [pi. 
of  L.  ejeetdmentum,  f.  eject  are :  see  prec.]  Sub¬ 
stances  ejected  by  eruptive  forces. 

1863  Lyell  Antiq.  Man  x.  (ed.  3)  192  Yet  the  cone,  an 
incoherent  heap  of  scoriae  and  spongy  ejectamenta,  stands 
unmolested.  1879  Rutley  Stud.  Packs  iv.  32  These  frag¬ 
mentary  ejectamenta  are  often  thrown  high  into  the  air. 

tEjeeta’tion.  Obs.~°  [f. as  prec.:  see -ation.] 

1736  Bailey,  Ejectalion,  a  casting  or  throwing  out.  1775 
Ash,  Ejedation  (not  much  used,  from  eject),  the  act  of 
casting  out. 

Ejected  (fdge-kted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Eject  v.  +  -ed.] 
1.  Thrown  out  from  the  interior  of  anything. 

1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  II.  165  If  the  water  be.  .upon 
the  fire,  .these  ejected  bubbles  will  be  more  apparent.  1799 
Kirwan  Geol.  Ess.  269  The  low  heat  of  the  ejected  lava. 
1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xlviii.  (1856)  445  That  singular 
ejected  rock,  the  Devil’s  Thumb.  1856  —  Ard.  Expl. 


EJECTING. 

I.  xxiv.  320  The  young  gulls  were  feeding  on  the  ejected 
morsel. 

2.  Expelled  from  a  country,  or  from  an  office ; 
evicted,  turned  out  from  a  possession,  tenancy,  etc. 

1649  Milton  Eikon.  Wks.  1738  I.  408  True  policy  will 
teach  them  to  find  a  safer  interest  in  the  common  friendship 
of  England,  than  in  the  ruins  of  one  ejected  P'amily.  1665 
Marvell  Corr.  xlviii.  Wks.  1872  II.  183  Non-conformist 
ejected  Ministers.  1836  H.  Rogers  J.  H<nve  iv.  (1863)  116 
But  though  Howe  was  an  ejected  minister,  he  could  not 
consent  to  be  a  silenced  one. 

Ejecting  (ftl^e-ktig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Eject  v.  + 
-ING1.]  Casting  out,  expulsion. 

1602  Fulbecke  i st.  Ft.  Parall.  100  Our  law  punisheth.. 
the  immature  eiecting  of  any  of  these  out  of  the  wombe.  1692 
Bentley  Boyle  Led.  26  The  miracles  of  our  Lord . .  were . .  for 
the  real  benefit  and  advantage  of  men,  by . .  ejecting  of  devils. 

Ejection  (^d^e'kjon).  [ad.  L.  ejectidn-em ,  n.  of 
action  f.  ejicere  :  see  Eject  v.] 

1.  The  action  of  casting  out  from  within.  For¬ 
merly  applied  spec,  in  Physiology  (see  quot.  1 75 

1613  R.  C.  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3)  Eiedion,  a  casting  forth. 
1636  Healey  Epictetus'  Man.,  Cebes  135  Her  owne  receipt 
.  .which  purgeth  out  all  their  ingulphed  evils,  as  by  vomit 
or  ejection.  1652  French  Yorksh.  Spa  viii.  74  There  is  no 
ejection  of  their  excrements  by  stool  for  two  or  three  dayes. 
1751  Chambers  Cycl .,  Ejection ,  the  act  of  throwing  out  or 
discharging  anything  at  some  of  the  emunctories ;  as  by 
stool,  vomiting  or  the  like.  1813  Eustace  Tour  Italy  \. 
(R.)  The  vast  ejection  of  ashes,  .must  have  left  a  large  void 
in  its  [Vesuvius’]  centre.  1862  Darwin  Fertil.  Orchids  vi. 
260,  I  pricked  deeply  the  column  . .  without  causing  the 
ejection  of  this  pollinium.  1881  Stokes  in  Nature  No.  625. 
597  The  ejection  of  gas  from  the  body  of  the  sun. 

b.  concr.  Something  ejected ;  spec,  by  a  volcano. 

1654  Gayton  Fest.  Notes  158  The  Apothecary  sware  he 
smelt  him  [the  mouse]  comming  by  the  scent  of  the  ejec¬ 
tion.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  II.  197  One  unclassed  vol¬ 
canic  ejection,  .the  roche  rouge  in  Velay,  in  France.  1833 
Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  III.  197  The  ejections  in  this  place 
entirely  conceal  from  view  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  country. 

F  c.  Jig.  An  outgoing  of  emotion.  Obs. 

1655  H.  Vaughan  Silex  Scint.  1.  36  What  thin  Ejections, 
Cold  affections. 

2.  A  casting  out  or  expulsion  from  a  particular 
place  or  position  ;  also  from  office  or  possessions. 

1566  Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  349  He  . .  did  entreat 
of  the  ejectioun  of  the  byaris  and  the  sellaris  furth  of  the 
Tempill  of  Jerusalem.  1627  Hakewill  Apol.  1.  i.  §  1  [Adam 
and  Eve’s]  Creation  and  Ejection.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath. 
iv.  xlv.  356  Exorcisme  (that  is  to  say,  of  ejection  of  Devills 
by  Conjuration).  1704  Hearne  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  417 
To  the  Syracusians  he  gave  Laws  upon  the  ejection  of 
their  King.  1765  Johnson  Pref.  Shaks.  (R.)  Some  of  these 
alterations  are  only  the  ejection  of  a  word  for  one  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  more  elegant.  1853  Marsden  Early  Purit. 
48  The  ejection  of  many  good  men  immediately  followed. 

J*  b.  The  state  of  being  banished,  exile,  rare. 

1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  49/1  The  People  with 
whom  he  the  son  of  Periander]  lived  in  his  ejection. 

c.  In  Scotch  Law.  Action  of  ejection'.  =  Eject¬ 
ment  2.  Letters  of  ejection  :  see  quot. 

1764  Erskine  Princ.  Sc.  Law  427  Actions  of  spuilzie, 
ejection  and  intrusion  are  penal.  Ibid.  464  If  one  be  con¬ 
demned  . .  to  quit  the  possession  of  lands,  and  refuses  . . 
letters  of  ejection  are  granted  . .  ordaining  the  Sheriff  to 
eject  him. 

+  3.  =  Ecbole  2.  Obs. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1257  Polymnestus  . .  first 
made  the  drawing  out  of  the  note  longer,  and’the.  .ejection 
thereof  much  greater  than  before. 

t  Ejeeti-tious,  a.  Obs.- 0  [f.  L.  ejecttci-us,  f. 
ppl.stemof^/zV(?ri?:  see  prec.  + -itiods.]  (See  quot.) 

1736  Bailey,  Ejeditious ,  cast  out.  1775  in  Ash. 

Ej  ective  (zcl.^e'ktiv),  a.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *ejectlvus : 
see  Eject  v.  and  -ive.] 

1.  That  has  the  function  or  the  power  of  ejecting. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou’s  Disp.  45  The  one  a  vomiting  or 

ej  ective  medicament,  c  1720  W.  Gibson  Farriers  Dispens. 

II.  i.  (1734)  57  The  Ancients  thought  there  was  some  ejec- 
tive  Property  in  all  purging  Medicines.  1858  Greener 
Gunnery  301  Each  shot  carries  with  it  its  own  share  of 
ejective  force.  1886  Comh.  Mag.  Oct.  428  The  giant  planets 
must  have  possessed  corresponding  ejective  energies. 

2.  Pertaining  to  an  eject. 

1883  Romanes  Merit.  Evol.  Anirn.  i.  16  This  necessarily 
ejective  method  of  enquiry.  1884  —  in  Nature  XXIX. 
No.  747.  380  Our  ejective  inferences  can  only  be  founded 
on  the  observable  activities  of  organisms. 

Hence  Eje'ctively  adv.  a.  By  means  of  ejec¬ 
tion.  b.  With  reference  to  ejects.  Ejecti*vity, 
the  fact  of  being  an  eject. 

1883  Romanes  Merit.  Evol.  Anim.  i.  17  Ejectively  some 
such  criterion  is  required.  1886  —  in  Contemp.  Rev.  July 
48  Both  subjectivity  and  ejectivity  are  only  known  under 
the  condition  of  being  isolated  from  objectivity. 

Ejectment  (id^e'ktment).  [f.  Eject  v.  + 
-ment  ;  app.  first  used  in  legal  Anglo-French.] 

1.  a.  Law.  The  act  or  process  of  ejecting  a  per¬ 
son  from  his  holding,  b.  In  wider  sense,  =  Ejec¬ 
tion  2  (but  chiefly  with  allusion  to  a.). 

1567  Rastell  Termes  of  Law  68  b,  A  writ  of  eiectement 
of  warde  lieth  wher,  etc.  [Fr.  brie) ‘e  deiedment  de  gard 
gist,  etc.].  1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  Epit.  (1612)  359  This 
Eiectment  of  the  Britons.  1672  H.  Stubbe  Justif.  Dutch 
IV ar  60  Continued  after  their  [the  Danes']  ejectment,  by 
our  English  Kings.  1851  Ht.  Martineau  Hist.  Peace 
(1877)  HI*  v-  x>h*  4^8  Forcible  ejectments  of  the  negroes 
from  their  habitations.  1869  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps. 
xxiv.  1  [Man]  is  but  a  tenant  at  will,  .liable  to  instantaneous 
ejectment.  1869  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Aug.,  The  Irish  land 
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question  divides  itself  naturally  into  three  great  points — 
improvements,  tenant  right,  and  ejectment. 

2.  (More  fully,  action ,  writ  of  ejectment')  :  1  An 
action  at  law  whereby  a  person  ousted  or  amoved 
from  an  estate  for  years  may  recover  possession 
thereof’  (Tomlins  I^aw  Dicti)',  the  writ  (other¬ 
wise  de  ejedione  firmae)  by  which  this  action  is 
commenced. 

An  action  of  this  kind,  under  which  damages  were  claimed 
for  a  fictitious  ejectment  by  an  imaginary,  person,  was 
formerly  the  recognized  mode  of  trying  the  title  to  landed 
property. 

1697  Prideaux  Lett.  (1875)  188  An  ejectment  hath  been 
left  at  Sr  H.  Hobarts  house  for  8000/.  1715  Act  Reg. 

Papists  2  Geo.  /,  in  Lond.  Gaz.  (1716)  No.  5455/2  He  may 
bring  an  Ejectment  upon  his  own  Demise.  1755  Young 
Centaur  vi.  Wks.  1757  IV.  253  But  will  not  be  at  the  trouble 
of  bringing  a  writ  of  ejectment.  1768  Blackstone  Comm. 

III.  199  A  writ  then  of  ejedione firmae ,  or  action  of  tres¬ 
pass  in  ejectment.  1788  J.  Powell  Devises  (1827)  II.  45 
He  might  bring  his  ejectment.  1794  S.  Williams  Vermont 
216  Actions  of  ejectment  were  commenced  in  the  courts  at 
Albany.  1886  Stephen  Comm.  (ed.  10)  III.  415. 

t  3.  pi.  [after  L.  ejectamenta].  Things  cast  up 
or  out.  Obs.  rare. 

1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Gard.  Cyrus  II.  514  Ejectments  of 
the  Sea. 

Ejector  (/d^e-ktsi).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -or,  upon 
the  analogy  of  L.  agent-nouns  in  -OR.] 

1.  gen.  One  who  ejects,  lit.  and  fig.  See  Eject 
v.  1,  2. 

1640  Bp.  Hall  Episc.  1.  §  17.  70  The  ejectors  should  show 
better  proofe  than  the  ancient  possessours.  1645  J.  Bond 
Occasus  Occid.  25,  I  find  that  sin  branded  as  an  Ejector, 
as  an  Exiler,  not  only  of  Persons,  but  of  whole  Churches. 
1657  J.  Goodwin  Triers  Tried  To  Rdr.  2  Two  Apocryphall 
Orders  of  Commissioned  Officers,  .known  by  the  names  of 
Triers,  and  Ejectors.  1831  Syd.  Smith  Speeches  Wks.  1859 
II.  218/1  The  merciless  ejector,  .will  be  restrained  within  the 
limits  of  decency  and  humanity.  1834  Tait's  Mag.  I.  494 
The  venomous  slaver,  .must  be  carried  back  to  the  face  of 
the  foul-breathed  ejector. 

b.  Law.  The  person  who  ejects  another  from 
his  holding.  Casual  ejector :  see  Casual. 

1651  W.  G.  tr.  Cowel's  Inst.  191  If  a  third  person  eject 
him  against  Right,  he  shall  recover  damages  against  the 
Ejector.  1768  Blackstone  Comm.  III.  200  The  lessee  had 
no  other  remedy  against  the  ejector  but  in  damages.  1817 
W.  Selwyn  Law  Nisi  Prius  II.  680  The  parties,  viz.  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  defendant,  the  ejector,  usually  termed  the 
casual  ejector,  are  fictitious  persons.  1880  Muirhead  Gains 
iv.  §  154  The  result  of  violent,  clandestine,  or  precarious 
taking  from  the  ejector  himself. 

2.  Applied  to  various  portions  of  machinery,  etc. 
serving  the  purpose  of  ejecting ;  e.g.  an  appliance 
for  discharging  empty  cartridge  cases  from  a 
breech-loader ;  a  contrivance  for  ejecting  the  ashes 
from  the  stoke-hole  of  a  marine  engine  ;  an  appa¬ 
ratus  for  discharging  the  contents  of  sewers  by 
means  of  compressed  air,  etc.  Also  altrib.,  as 
in  ejector -condenser,  - sewer . 

1874  Knight  Did.  Mech .,  Ejector-condenser  (steam- 
engine),  a  form  of  condenser  worked  by  the  exhaust  steam 
from  the  cylinder.  1881  Greener  Gun  128  The  ejector  is 
acted  upon  through  its  rear  claw,  that  nearest  its  pivot. 
1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  57/2  Egg-shaped  Isaac  Shone’s 
House  Ejector  Sewers.  1887  Daily  News  25  Oct.  5/2  Of 
these  ejectors  there  are  eight,  placed  in  pairs  in  different 
parts  of  the  town. 

t  Ej  illa  tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  ejulation-em,  noun 
of  action  f.  ejuldre  to  wail.]  Wailing,  lamentation. 

a  1619  Fotherby  At/ieom.  1.  xv.  §  2  (1622)  156  It  should- 
be  lamented,  with  this  pitifull  eiulation.  1659  Gentl. 
Call.  §  7  Pref.  3  What  ejulations  can  be  bitter  or  loud 
enough.  1708  J.  Phillips  Cyder  it.  85  With  dismal  groans 
and  Ejulations  in  the  pangs  of  death.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 
175S  'n  Johnson  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

tE  jurate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  ejilrat-  ppl.  stem  of 
ejiirare  to  abjure.]  trans.  To  abjure,  renounce. 
Hence  Ejuration  (see  quot.). 

1622-62  Heylin  Cosmogr.  1.  (1682)  209  The  Faith  of 
Christ  . .  was  defiled  with  Arrianism ;  not  ejurated  till  the 
year  588.  1626  Cockeram,  Kj urate,  to  forsweare,  or  re- 

signe  ones  place.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Ejuration ,  a  re¬ 
nouncing  or  resignation.  1678-96  in  Phillips.  1721-1800 
in  Bailey.  . 

T  Ejtrre,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  ejur-are\  see 
prec.j  =  prec. 

1642  Rogers  Naaman  855  To  be  a  close  client  of  his  for 
ever,  ejuring  all  former  false  and  idolatrous  service. 

+  Eke  (zk),  sbj  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  1  daca, 
3,  6,  9  eke,  Sc.  (6  eik,  7  eeke).  See  also  Eche  sb. 
[OE.  eaca  =  ON.  aukc OTeut.  *aukon-,  f.  same 
root  as  Eche  vi] 

1.  An  addition,  increase ;  a  piece  added  on ;  a 
supplement.  In  OE.,  A  reinforcement  (of  troops). 

894  O.  E.  Chron.  (Parker  MS.)  Him  com  micel  eaca  to. 
a  1000  Sal.  Sf  Sat.  460  (Gr.j  Forjron  is  witena  gehwam 
wopes  eaca.  1786  Geddes  Prosp.  New  Trans.  Bible  95 
The  words  in  Italics,  .are  generally  ill-assorted  and  clumsy 
ekes.  Mod.  Sc.  It  would  be  too  short  without  an  eke. 

2.  spec.  a.  A  tag  to  a  bell-rope  ;  also  attrib.,  as 
in  bell-eke.  Also  Eche.  b.  A  short  straw  or 
wooden  cylinder  on  which  a  beehive  is  placed  to 
increase  its  capacity. 

1549  in  Miss  T.  Smith  Rotherham  Acc.  (1878)  12  Paid  to 
Robt.  Machon  for  a  neke  to  our  gret  Bell.  1566  Rogers 
Agrt'c.  <$-  Prices  III.  577/2,6  ekes  for  bell  ropes  1/4.  1594  in 
Miss  T.  Smith  Rotherham  Acc.  (1878)  12  Payd  unto  Robert 
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Okes  for  10  payre  of  bell  ekes  ioj.  1857  C.  B.  Robinson 
Gloss.  Best's  Farm.  Bis.  184  Underlay.  Now  called  ekes ; 
additional  bands  of  straw  placed  beneath  the  hive. 

3.  Sc.  (16th  and  17th  c.)  A  supplement,  post¬ 
script,  appendix  to  a  formal  document 

1568  Declar.  Murray ,  tyc.  in  H.  Campbell  Love-lett.  Mary 
Q.  Scots  11  The  eik  or  additioun  to  our  answer.  01651 
Ca lderwood Hist.  Kirk(  1843)  II.  451  The  other  partie had 
givin  in  an  eeke  or  additioun  to  their  former  answere. 

4.  In  advb.  phrase,  to  eken  (OE.  td  eacati)  in 
addition,  besides,  contracted  in  ME.  into  Teke(n, 
q.v.  Also,  in  same  sense,  on  eke. 

c  888  K.  Alfred  Boeth.  i,  past  waes  to  eacan  o^rum  un- 
arimeSum  yflum.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  51  To  eken  oper 
j?o  gremeden  hem  sore.  0x225  Ancr.  R.  174  pe  nome  of 
Hester  ne  seiS  nout  one  ‘  abscondita  ’  . .  auh  de5  per  teken 
‘eleuata  in  populis’.  01310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  34  Hire 
chyn  ys  chosen,  ant  eyther  cheke  Whit  ynoh  ant  rode  on  eke. 

Eke,  sbA  dial.  A  male  salmon. 

1887  Pall  Mall.  G.  22  Aug.  10/2  It  [a  salmon]  was  a  male 
fish,  or  what  is  known  in  the  north  of  England  amongst 
fishermen  as  an  ‘  eke  \ 

Eke  (fle),  v .  Forms:  1  (see  Eche  v.\  2-3 
eken,  4-6  ek,  (4  ayke,  3eke(n),  5-8  eek(e,  6-7 
eak(e,  (7  eek,  eyk),  4-  eke,  5-  Sc.  eik.  [partly  f. 
Eke  sbA  ;  partly  dial,  (northern)  form  of  Eche  vi] 

1.  trans.  To  increase,  add  to,  lengthen.  Also 
absol.  +  Neither  to  eke  nor  to  pair  {Scl) :  neither 
to  add  to  nor  take  from.  Proverb,  Every  little 
ekes.  arch,  or  dial. 

c  izoo  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  57  pe  holie  man  fasteS  forto  .. 
eken  his  holinesse.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  civ.  [cv.]  24  He 
ayked  his  folk  swith  mikel  on  an.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  13 
Nowe.  .pepricis  are  ekid.  Ibid.  26  pey.  -3ekun  J?er  synnis. 
c  1430  Lydg.  Min .  Poems  (1840)  133  Theyr  bounte  for  to 
eeke.  1530  Palsgr.  531/2,  I  eke.. my  gowne  is  to  shorte 
for  me,  but  I  wyll  eke  it.  1566  Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks. 
(1846)  I.  130  This  miserie  . .  which  the  malice  of  man  cane 
neyther  eak  nor  paire.  1599  Harsnet  Agst.  Darell  193 
As  they  say,  Every  thing  Eiketh.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj. 
96  Quhen  the  partie  hes  named  ane  certaine  number  of 
witnes,  he  may  not  thereafter  eike,  nor  pair  the  number  of 
the  witnes.  1639  J.  Clarke  Parcemiol.  10  A  litle  eekes. 
1650  Fuller  Pisgah  372  It  not  being  princely  to.,  eek 
the  same  [the  vail  of  the  tabernacle]  another  was  con¬ 
trived.  1731  Pope  Ep.  Burlington  32  Some  patch’d  dog- 
hole  ek’d  with  ends  of  wall.  1755  Smollett  Quix.  (1803) 
II.  258  Without  eking  or  curtailing  Gocl's  precious  truth. 
1829  Clare  Ode  Autumn,  Anniversary  76  The  moaning 
brook,  that  ekes  its  weary  speed. 

t  b.  intr.  To  increase,  grow.  Obs. 

1535  Stewart  Chron.  Scot.  Ill,  162  His  power  eikit  so 
and  grew. 

+  2.  To  add.  Const,  f  til,  to.  Also  absol.  Obs. 

c  1200  Ormin  16352  giff  J>u  takesst  tw^es  an  And  ekesst 
itt  till  fowwre.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  21194  par-til  fiai  eked 
mar  and  mare,  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  viii.  xxvi.  190  Sal  I 
ek  til  Goddis  wengeance?  1549  Compl.  Scot.  xv.  123  Ther 
can  na  thing  be  eikkyt  to  my  parsecutione  hot  cruel  dede. 
1634-46  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  17  We  . .  conforme  . .  to  the 
notes  and  additions  thereto  eiked.  1733  Neal  Hist.  Purit. 
II.  14  His  Majesty,  .eked  others  that  I  had  omitted. 

3.  To  eke  out :  a.  to  supplement,  supply  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  anything  (const,  with) ;  esp.  to  make 
(resources,  materials,  articles  of  consumption,  etc.) 
last  the  required  time  by  additions,  by  partial  use 
of  a  substitute,  or  by  economy. 

1596  Bp.  Barlow  Three  Serm.  iii.  133  Not  to  bee  so.  .giuen 
to  spending,  .but  eeke  it  out  to  the  vtmost.  1600  Shaks.  A. 
Y.  L.  1.  ii.  269  Ros.  The  little  strength  that  I  haue,  I  would 
it  were  with  you.  Cel.  And  mine  to  eeke  out  hers.  1623 
Lisle  VElfric  on  O.  fy  N.  Y.  To  Rdr.  6  Best  is  he  that  in- 
uents,  the  next  he  that  followes  forth  and  eekes  out  a  good 
inuention.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1858)  140  My  ink  . .  had 
been  gone . .  all  but  a  very  little,  which  I  eked  out  with  water. 
1788  Burns  Extempore  2  Lawyers,  But  what  his  common 
sense  came  short,  He  eked  out  wi’  law,  man.  1872  Baker 
Nile  Tribut.  xx.  353,  I  determined  to  start.. to  eke  out  our 
scanty  supply  of  water.  1874  Sayce  Compar.  Philol.  i.  25 
The  meaning  of  their  [savage  races’]  words  has  to  be  eked 
out  by  gesture.  1878  H.  S.  Wilson  Alp.  Ascents  ii.  57 
After  a  glass  apiece  we  eke  out  the  remainder  with  snow. 

b.  To  prolong  (a  speech  or  composition,  an 
action)  by  expedients  devised  for  that  purpose  ;  to 
contrive  to  fill  up  (a  certain  amount  of  space  in 
writing,  etc.). 

1641  Milton  Animadv.  (1851)  245  Your  reverence  to  eek 
out  your  sermouings  shall  need  repaire  to  Postills,  or  Po- 
lianthea’s.  a  1656  Ussher  Ann.  vi.  (1658)  551  As  for  his 
ecking  out.. the  Siege,  it  was  done  upon  good  grounds. 
1747  Johnson  Plan  Eng.  Diet.  Wks.  IX.  186  To  eke  out 
any  thing,  signifies  to  lengthen  it  beyond  its  just  dimensions, 
by  some  low  artifice.  1847  Barham  Ingot.  Leg.  (1877)  289 
Enough  to  have  eked  out  a  decent-sized  volume.  1865 
Livingstone  Zambesi  xi.  236  He  . .  eked  out  the  measure 
with  a  peculiar  musical  sound. 

c.  To  contrive  to  make  (a  livelihood),  or  to 
support  (existence)  by  various  makeshifts. 

1825  T.  Jefferson  Anlobiog.  Wks.  1859  I.  89  To  eke  out 
the  existence  of  the  people,  every  person . .  was  called  on  for 
a  weekly  subscription.  1845  Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  ii.  (1879)  19 
Some  runaway  slaves,  .contrived  to  eke  out  a  subsistence. 
1875  Farrar  Seekers  1.  i.  12  To  eke  out  a  scanty  livelihood. 

f  4.  To  eke  up  :  to  supply,  repair  (a  loss).  Obs. 

1633  D.  Rogers  '/Vyo:!1.  Sacr.  ii.  53  What  meanes  are  so 
like  to  eike  up.  .spiritual  losses,  as  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  ? 

Eke  (z  k),  adv.  arch.  Forms:  1-2  dac,  (1  tee, 
dc),  3-4  ec,  ek,  3  aeae,  ok,  4-6  eek(e,  (4  heke, 
yke),  6-7  eake,  Sc.  6  eik(e,  8  eek,  3-  eke. 
[Com.  Teut.  :-OE.  eac  =  OFris.  dk,  OS.  ok  (Du. 
00k),  OHG.  ouh  (MHG.  ouch,  mod.G.  auch ), 
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ON.  auk  ‘  also  *  (Da.  og,  Sw.  och  1  and  *),  Goth,  auk 
for,  but.  The  ultimate  origin  is  uncertain  ;  some 
connect  the  word  with  the  root  of  Eke  v.,  while 
others  consider  it  f.  Aryan  *au  again  +  *ge  particle 
of  emphasis  ;  cf.  Gr.  oiv  y€.  The  form  ok  in  13th  c. 
is  app.  a.  ON.]  Also,  too,  moreover  ;  in  addition. 
Beoivnlf  3131  (Gr.)  Dracan  ec  scufun  Wyrm  ofer  weall 
clif.  a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  846  Quinetiam ,  zee  \>a.n.  .asc  don. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xi.  9  Ic  eow  seege,  eac  maran 
J>onne  witegan.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1118  Eac  on  Juson 
geare  waes  ungemetliche  mycel  wind,  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
3  Mid  his  apostles  and  ec  mid  oftere  floe  manna.  £1175 
Cott.  Horn.  221  Swa  mihte  aeac  o3re.  a  1225  After. 
R.  56  Vor  haet  ec  \>szt  he  dude  hire  was  i'5e  frumSe  sore 
hire  unSonckes.  a  1300  Havelok  200  pe  beste,  fayreste, 
the  strangest  ok.  c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  210  Her  here 
heke  al  hyr  vmbe-gon.  1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  1.  88  And  eke 
I-liknet  to  vr  lord,  c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  757  Eke  therto  he 
was  right  a  mery  man.  a  1420  Occleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  565 
The  ende  is  dethe  of  male  and  eke  femele.  1500-20  Dunbar 
How  Dunbar  ane  Freir  38  In  it  haif  I  in  pulpet  gon  and 
preichit  In  Derntoun  kirk,  and  eik  in  Canterberry.  1580 
Sidney  Arcadia  11.  219  These  forrests  eke,  made  wretched 
by  our  music.  1616  R.  C.  Timed  JVhis.  v.  1658  But  eke  doth 
comprehend  That  base  vnmanly  sinne  of  drunkennesse. 
1759  Sterne  Tr .  Shandy  11.  ii.  39  Supposing  the  wax  good, 
and  eke  the  thimble,  a  1856  Longf.  Childr.  Lords  Supper 
122  Answered  the  young  men  Yes  !  and  Yes  !  with  lips 
softly  breathing  answered  the  maidens  eke. 

Ekebergite.  Min.  [f.  name  of  the  Swedish 
traveller  £keberg+  -ite.]  An  important  member 
of  the  scapolite  family  occurring  in  square  prisms 
of  a  white,  greyish,  greenish,  or  reddish  colour. 

1822  Cleveland  Min.  359  [Ekebergite  of  Thomson]  is 
probably  a  variety  of  scapolite.  1884  Dana  Min.  325  It  is 
probable  that  the  mineral  is  an  altered  ekebergite. 

+  Ekement.  06s.  rare—1,  [f.  Eke  v.  +  -ment.] 
An  increase,  extension,  enlargement. 

a  1603  T.  Cartwright  Confut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  586 
There  is  no  ekement  or  inlargement  in  matter. 

t  E'ke-name.  06s.  [f.  Eke  s6.  +  Name  ;  cf. 
ON.  aakanafn. ]  An  additional  name,  a  nickname. 

Now  superseded  by  the  corrupt  form  Nickname  :  a  neke- 
name  ( Promp .  Parv. )  for  an  ekename. 

1303  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  1530  As  moche  ban  he  ys  to 
blame  pat  3euep  a  man  a  vyle  ekename.  1483  Cath.  A  ngl. 

1 12  An  Ekname,  agnomen.  1885  Clodd  Myths  <$■  Dr.  1. 
vi.  109  Nicknames  (J.e.  ekename  or  the  added  name). 

t  Eker 1.  Obs~°  [f.  Eke  v.  +  -er.]  One  who 
increases. 

1483  Cath.  A  ngl.  112  An  eker,  auctor ,  augmentator. 

+  E  ker  2.  Obs.  rare.  Also  iker.  [Origin  and 
meaning  unknown  ;  possibly  a  corruption  of  inker , 
Nicker,  water-sprite.  Cf.  also  Eagre.] 

c  1300  K.  Alis.  6175  They  woneth  in  water,  y-wis,  With 
eker  [v.  r.  Iker]  and  fysch.  Ibid.  6202  He  say  the  ekeris 
wonynge  And  the  fysches  lotynge. 

Eking  (z  *kiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Eke  v.  +  -ing  L] 

1.  The  action  of  adding  or  making  an  addition  ; 
the  action  of  putting  an  1  eke’  to  (a  bell-rope). 

c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  viii.  viii.  53  In  ekyngals  of  Goddis 
serwyce  Scho  fowndyt. .  twa  chapellanyis.  1576  in  MissT. 
Smith  Rotherham  Acc.  (1878)  12  For  ekeing  of  a  bell-rope. 
1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Sept.  31  But  such  eeking  hath 
made  my  hart  sore. 

2.  An  augmentation,  increase. 

1393  Gower  Con/.  II.  22  And  make  an  ekynge  of  my 
peine.  1483  Cath.  A  ngl.  112  An  Ekynge,  augmentum. 
1611  Cotgr.  s.v.  Accrue ,  a  growth,  eeking,  augmentation. 

3.  (See  quot.) 

1867  Smyth  Sailods  IVord-bk .,  Ekeing ,  a  piece  of  wood 
fitted,  by  scarphing  or  butting,  to  make  good  a  deficiency 
in  length,  as  the  end  of  a  knee  and  the  like.  The  ekeing  is 
also  the  carved  work  under  the  lower  part  of  the  quarter- 
piece,  at  the  aft  part  of  the  gallery. 

Eking  (rkirj),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.] 
That  serves  to  eke  out. 

1653  B[arnabas]  0[ley]  Account  of  Wks.  in  Jacksons 
JVks.y  His  stile  . .  is  more  short  than  other  Authours  in  Re¬ 
latives,  in  Eeking  and  helping  particles.  1814  D’Israeli 
Quarrels  A  nth.  (1867)  346  Suppressed  invectives  and  eking 
rhymes  could  but  ill  appease  so  fierce  a  mastiff. 

Ekmannite  (e'kmgenoit).  Min.  [so  called  by 
Igelstrom  1865,  after  G.  Ekmann,  the  proprietor 
of  the  mine  where  found ;  see  -ite.]  A  hydrous 
silicate  of  iron  and  manganese,  resembling  chlorite 
in  appearance. 

1868  Dana  Min.  490  Ekmannite.  .on  heating  yields  water. 

El,  obs.  form  of  Awl. 

-el,  suffix'1,  repr. OE.  -el,  -ela,  -ele  (OTeut.  *-ilo-, 
-ilon-,  -ildn-),  has  in  mod.Eng.  usually  become 
-le,  q.  v.,  though  the  older  form  is  retained  after 
v,  th,  ch,  n ,  as  in  hovel,  brothel,  hatchet,  kernel. 

OE.  -el  is  added  to  vbl.  stems  to  form  agent-nouns,  in¬ 
strumental  sbs. ,  and  adjs.,  and  to  sbs.  to  form  diminutives ; 
-ela,  -ele,  are  chiefly  used  to  form  diminutives  from  sbs. 
and  object-nouns  from  vbl.  steins.  See  further  under  -le. 

-el,  suffix  2,  a.  OF.  -el  (mod.E.  usu.  -eau),  -elle, 
repr.  L.  -ello-,  -ella-.  This  suffix  is  in  classical 
Latin  used  to  form  diminutives  from  sbs.  or  adjs. 
in  -er  and  -ra,  as  libellus,  libella,  from  liber  book, 
libra  balance  ;  it  is  also  substituted  for  -ulo-,  -ula-, 
to  form  diminutives  of  nouns  of  that  termination, 
where  the  latter  had  lost  its  original  diminutive 
force,  as  in  porcellus  little  pig,  dim.  of  porculus, 
f.  porc-us  pig.  In  Romanic  it  was  much  more 
widely  used  in  the  formation  of  diminutives.  Ex¬ 


amples  in  Eng.  (with  the  spelling  -cl)  are  (from 
the  masc.  -el),  tunnel,  bowel,  camel ;  (from  the 
fern,  -elle)  chapel,  novel,  pimpernel,  etc. 

2.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  ending  -el  in  Eng. 
words  adapted  from  Fr.  frequently  represents  other 
L.  suffixes  than  -ello-,  -ella- ;  e.  g.  in  jewel,  vowel, 
it  stands  for  Fr.  -el L.  -ali-  (see  -al)  ;  in  apparel 
for  Fr.  -eil L.  -iculo-  (see  -cle)  ;  in  kennel  for 
Fr.  -il L.  -tie,  as  in  ovile  sheepfold. 

+  Ela  (<rla').  Mus.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  7 
eela.  [f.  E  +  La  ;  denoting  the  particular  note  E 
which  occurred  only  in  the  seventh  Hexachord,  in 
which  it  was  sung  to  the  syllable  la.  Cf.  Elami.] 

The  highest  note  in  the  Gamut,  or  the  highest 
note  of  the  7th  Hexachord  of  Guido,  answering 
to  the  upper  E  in  the  treble.  Often  Jig.  as  a  type 
of  something  ‘  high-flown  ’.  Also  attrib. 

1580  Lyly  Euphues  (1609)  Aij,  The  Musitions,  who  being 
intreated,  will  scarse  sing  Sol  Fa,  but  not  desired,  straine 
aboue  Ela.  1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  64  a,  You  must  straine 
your  wits  an  Ela  oboue  theyrs.  1607  Walkington  Opt. 
Glass  168  Vntill  our  wit  can  reach  an  Ela  straine.  1649 
Bulwer  Pathojnyot.  11.  ii.  in  Although  it  [laughter]  be  at 
the  highest  pitch  and  scrued  up  to  the  very  Eela  of  mirth, 
it  vanisheth  away.  1675  J.  Smith  Chr.  Relig.  Appeal  1.  50 
An  Age  elevated  above  the  Ela  of  common  Humanity. 
1820  Scott  Abbot  II.  iv.  121  ‘Why  God-a-mercy.  .this  is  a 
note  above  E  La.’ 

Elaat,  obs.  form  of  Elate  a. 

Elaate  (e-la^t).  Cheat,  [f.  Ela-io  +  -ate.]  A 
salt  of  elaic  acid. 

1845  Todd  &  Bowman  Phys.  Anat.  I.  82  An  elaate  of 
glycerine. 

Ela  be,  v.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  eldbi,  f.  e  out  + 
labi  to  glide.]  intr.  To  slip  away. 

.1837  S.  B.  Harper  Bertrand  i.  ii.  15  She  . .  to  a  convent 
hied  Whence  she  will  ne’er  emerge  till  he’s  no  more.  .With 
him  elabes  the  anchor  of  her  vow. 

Elaborate  (Hse-bor/t),  pple.  and  a.  [ad.  L. 
elaborat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  elabordre  to  Elaborate.] 
f  A.  as  pple.  =  Elaborated  :  see  Elaborate  v. 

1581  Nowell  &  Day  in  Confer.  1.  (1584)  G  b,  It  was  elabor¬ 
ate  before,  by  the  . .  studie  of  all  the  best  learned  Iesuites. 

B.  as  adj. 

1.  Produced  or  accomplished  by  labour.  Also, 
that  has  been  subjected  to  processes  of  art ;  = 
Elaborated.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1592  Nashe  P.  Penilesse  (ed.  2)  19  a,  Some  elaborate 
pollished  Poems.  1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  27  The 
Gray,  .leaveth  her  elaborate  house  to  the  Fox.  1725  Pope 
Odyss.  xiv.  360  The  vast  unnumber’d  store  Of  steel  elab’- 
rate,  and  refulgent  ore.  1779  Johnson  L.  P.,  Cowley ,  Wks. 
II.  65  He  has  no  elegances  either  lucky  or  elaborate.  1814 
Southey  Roderick  xxv.  152  Eyeing  the  elaborate  steel. 

2.  Worked  out  in  much  detail ;  highly  finished. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  11.  ii.  iv.  (1676)  176/1  Those  ela¬ 
borate  Maps  of  Ortelius.  1687  Penal  Laws  vi  A.  .venera¬ 
tion  for  his  Learned  and  Elabourate  Works.  1704  Davenant 
in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11.  397  IV.  244, 1  had  prepared  a  very  ela¬ 
borate  letter  to  Her  Royal  Highness.  1862  Darwin  Fcrtil. 
Orchids  ii.  71  In  the  same  flower  we  apparently  have  ela¬ 
borate  contrivances  for  directly  opposed  objects.  1875 
Hamerton  Intell.  Life  x.  v.  393  In  scientific  pursuits  the 
preparations  are  usually  elaborate.  1875  Jowett  Plato 
(ed.  2)  I.  1 12  He  then  proceeds  to  give  another  and  more 
elaborate  explanation  of  the  whole  passage. 

b.  Of  an  investigation,  a  study,  an  operation, 
etc. :  Conducted  with  great  minuteness.  Hence 
transf.  applied  to  personal  agents  or  their  attri¬ 
butes  :  Minutely  careful,  painstaking. 

1649  Milton  Eikon.  iv.  (1851)  362  The  King  was  em- 
phatical  and  elaborate  on  this  Theam  against  Tumults. 
1669  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  1.  in.  ii.  28  Amongst  the  Ancients, 
none  have  spent  more  elaborate  studies  herein  than  Euse¬ 
bius.  1728  Morgan  Algiers  I.  iii.  37  He  was  a  most  curi¬ 
ous  and  elaborate  Collector  of  valuable  Histories.  1782  V. 
Knox  Ess.  (1819)  III.  cxxxvii.  89  From  the  annals  of  the 
elaborate  Maittaire.  *21836  W.  Godwin  Essays  (1873)  193 
The  world  is  busy  and  elaborate  to  tear  him  from  my 
recollection.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  86  He  read 
Shakespeare,  and  made  an  elaborate  study  of  his  method. 

Elaborate  (Hcebor^t),  v.  [f.  L.  elabordt-  ppl. 
stem  of  elabordre  to  work  out,  produce  by  labour, 
f.  e  out  +  labordre  to  Labour. 

Sense  2  may  probably  be  the  earliest  in  Eng.  from  the  use 
of  the  L.  word  by  writers  on  alchemy  or  medicine.  Cf.  Fr. 
6 laborer ,  16th  c.  (Littre)= sense  2.] 

1.  To  produce  or  develop  by  the  application  of 
labour  ;  to  fashion  (a  product  of  art  or  industry) 
from  the  raw  material ;  to  work  out  in  detail,  give 
finish  or  completeness  to  (an  invention,  a  theory, 
literary  or  artistic  work,  etc.). 

1611  Cotgr.,  Elabourer,  to  elaborate.  1626  Cockeram, 
Elaborate ,  to  do  a  thing  with  great  paines.  1726  Young 
Love  Fa7fie  Wks.  (1866)  II.  96  Attend,  and  you  discern  it 
[ambition]  in  the  fair  Conduct  a  finger,  Or,  in  full  joy,  elabo¬ 
rate  a  sigh.  1846  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  (1848)  1. 11. 1.  vii.  §  12 
85  The  objects  of  landscape  may  be  either  elaborated  or  sug¬ 
gested  according  to  their  place  and  claim.  1850  Gladstone 
Glean.  V.  cx.  238  The  constitutional  system  which  was  in 
course  of  being  gradually  elaborated  and  matured.  1865 
Lecky  Ration.  (1878)  II.  v.  199  He  elaborates  his  theory 
from  his  own  reason.  1875  Jowett  Plctto  (ed.  2)  III.  390 
Little  things  are  elaborated  with  an  infinity  of  pains. 

2.  transf  Of  nature  or  natural  agencies  :  To 
produce  (a  chemical  substance)  from  (its)  ele¬ 
ments  or  sources ;  to  fashion  or  develop  (an 


animal  or  vegetable  tissue,  etc.) ;  also,  to  trans¬ 
mute  (crude  materials)  into  a  developed  product. 

1607  Walkington  Opt.  Glass.  54  Nothing  elaborates  our 
concoction  more  then  sleepe.  1665  9  Boyle  Occas.  Reft. 
(1675)  65  Honey  . .  is  elaborated  by  the  Bee.  1671  J.  Web¬ 
ster  Metallogr.  iv.  81  If  the  waters  be  saltish,  pure  and  clear, 

.  .then  a  pure  Metal  is  generated  ;  but  in  defect  of  purity 
an  Impure  Metal,  in  elaborating  of  which,  Nature  spreadeth 
. .  a  thousand  years. .  1744  Berkeley  Siris  §  87  The 
animal  spirits  are  elaborated  from  the  blood.  1828  Steuart 
Planter's  G.  21 1  As  well  might  it  be  imagined,  that  the 
roots  elaborate  it  [the  sap]  in  the  leaves.  1834  Southey 
Doctor  lxxvi.  [1862)  161  The  Sun,  under  whose  influence 
one  plant  elaborates  nutriment  for  man  and  another  poison. 
1870  H.  Macmillan  Bible  Teach,  x.  194  Year  after  year. . 
the  leaf  is  elaborating  from  air  and  rain  and  sunshine  . . 
those  solid  structures  which  are  destined  to  outlive  it. 

Elaborated  (zlarboreitt'd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ed!.]  That  has  been  worked  up,  has  under¬ 
gone  preparation  or  development ;  worked  out  in 
detail,  finely  wrought,  etc.  (see  the  vb.). 

1602  Warner  A  lb.  Eng.  xii.  lxx.  (1612)295  One  elaborated 
Pen  compendiously  doth  floe,  a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth. 
Earn.  Ep.  Wks.  (1711)  162  He  doth  it  so  finely  as  if  he 
found  such  purposes  in  his  way,  and  went  not  astray  with 
a  search  too  curiously  elaborated.  1824  Dibdin  Libr. 
Comp.  740  It  is  the  most  perfect  and  highly  elaborated  of  all 
the  author’s  pieces.  1879  Stainer  Music  of  Bible  23  An 
instrument  of  a  more  elaborated  character. 

Elaborately  (zlse'bor/tli),  adv.  [f.  Elabo¬ 
rate  a.  +  -LYE]  In  an  elaborate  manner. 

1633  Earle  Microcosm.  (Arb.)  104  He  is  so  elaborately 
excessive,  that  none  will  believe  him.  1724  Swift  Drapiers 
Lett.  Wks.  1755  V.  11.  48  It  is  ..  elaborately  shewn,  *hat 
former  patents  have  passed  in  the  same  manner.  1823  Scott 
Peveril  xlviii,  I  see  you  are  elaborately  dressed. 

Elaborateness  (ilse'bon?tnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  elaborate. 

1694  Echard  Plautus  Pref.,  His  [Terence’s]  extream  Close¬ 
ness  and  great  Elaborateness.  1779  Johnson  L.  P.  Wks.  1816 
X.  167  The  ‘  Old  Bachelor’,  .is.  .composed  with  great  ela¬ 
borateness  of  dialogue.  1874  Carpenter  Ment.  Phys.  1.  ii. 
§  3  (1879)  99  For  they  are  further  remarkable  for  the  elabo¬ 
rateness  of  their  internal  structure. 

Elaboration  (ilaebon?1  jbn).  [ad.  late  L.  elabo - 
ration- etn,  noun  of  action  f.  elabordre :  see  Ela¬ 
borate  vi] 

1.  The  process  of  producing  or  developing  from 
crude  materials  ;  +  spec,  in  Chemistry  (see  quot. 
1612).  Also,  the  process  of  working  out  in  de¬ 
tail,  developing,  perfecting  (an  invention,  a  theory, 
a  literary  work,  etc.). 

1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  ( Chemistry )  (1617)  304  Where 
distillations  doe  preuaile  Distraction  takes  the  head,  Then 
by  Elaboration  Wise  men  may  be  misled.  1858  Gladstone 
Homer  III.  531  The  first  thought  of  Virgil  was  his  Emperor 
.  .the  second  the  elaboration  of  his  verse. 

b.  The  state  of  being  elaborated;  elaborateness. 

1824  Dibdin  Libr.  Comp.  770  Intermediate  editions  of., 
less  elaboration.  1861  W.  Collins  Dead  Seer.  149  The 
housekeeper  cleared  her  throat  with  extraordinary  loudness 
and  elaboration,  and  read  on  thus.  1877  Mrs.  Oliphant 
Makers  Flor.  xiii.  319  Various  copies  exist  in  various  stages 
of  elaboration. 

2.  The  production  by  natural  agencies  of  chemical 
substances  from  their  elements  or  sources;  spec. 
(in  Physiology)  the  formation  of  animal  or  veget¬ 
able  tissues,  or  the  changes  undergone  by  alimen¬ 
tary  substances  from  their  reception  into  the  body 
to  their  complete  assimilation. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  v.  81  b,  Arteries,  .by  their  heat 
helpyng  to  the  exact  elaboration  of  his  bloud.  1677  W. 
Harris  tr.  Lemery's  Course  Chym.  1.  xx.  (1686)  442  Milk  is 
a  chyle  which,  .has  received  but  a  light  Elaboration.  1725 
Bradley  Fam.  Diet.  II.  s.v.  Vegetables,  There  happen  dif¬ 
ferent  Fermentations  and  other  Elaborations  amongst  the 
sensible  parts.  1858  Carpenter  Veg.  Phys.  §  220  In  this 
process  of  Elaboration  . .  the  most  important  change  is  the 
concentration  of  the  fluid. 

3.  concr.  in  various  senses. 

1765  Univ.  Mag.  XXXVII.  235/1  This  spirit  is  a  last 
elaboration.  1856  Dove  Logic  Chr.  Faith  iv.  ii.  §  1.  177 
Science  is  an  elaboration.  1879  Cassell’s  Techn.  Edr/c.  I. 
200/1  Fig.  138  is  a  further  elaboration  of  the  same  design, 
the  lines  being  doubled. 

Elaborative  (idoeboivtiv),  a.  [f.  L.  elabdrdt- 
ppl.  stem  of  elabordre  +  -ive.]  That  has  the 
property  of  elaborating. 

1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Metaph.  (1859)  H-  xx-  *4  The 
Elaborative  or  Discursive  Faculty.  1845  Florist  Jml. 
45  The  elaborative  organs  of  the  plants  _  1876  A.  M.  Fair- 
bairn  in  Contemp.  Rev.  June  135  Ancient  heresies  were 
elaborative,  modern  disintegrative  of  dogma. 

Ela  borator.  [as  if  L.  *elabdrdtor :  see  Elabo¬ 
rate  v.  and  -or.]  One  who  or  that  which  elabo¬ 
rates.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Elaboratory  (narboratori).  [as  if  ad.  L. 
*elabdratorium ,  f.  elabordre  to  Elaborate.] 

1.  A  place  where  chemical  operations  are  per¬ 
formed,  or  where  medicines  are  compounded  ;  = 
Laboratory.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1652  Evelyn  St.  France  Misc.  (1805)  81  Every  great  person 
. .  pretends  to  his  elaboratory  and  library.  1676  Colf.s, 
Elaboratory  . .  a  (chymist’s)  workhouse  or  shop.  1759  B. 
Martin  Nat.  Hist.  Eng.  I.  258  Two  Elaboratories ;  one 
for  Chymical,  and  the  other  for  Galenical  Preparations. 
1801  Med.  Jml.  V.  200  Dr.  Pearson's  Lectures  . .  will  re¬ 
commence  in  the  Elaboratory.  1873  M.  Collins  Sq.  Sil- 
dusted s  I.  v.  71  Parlour,  bedroom,  elaboratory,  kitchen. 
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2.  A  natural  apparatus  for  elaborating  any  pro.- 
duct  of  vital  action.  (Formerly  transf  from  i.) 

1667  Phil.  Traits.  II.  578  The  Sanguification  is  performed 
in  any  one  part  of  the  Animal,  as  the  peculiar  Shop  or 
Elaboratory  of  it.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  ix.  325 
Obstruction  of  the  passages,  by  which  the  Aliment  passes 
to  its  elaboratories.  1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  86.  2/1  The 
Elaboratory  of  the  Nervous  Juice.  1845  Florist's  jrnl.  11 
The  functions  of  leaves  are  to.  .act  as  elaboratories. 

t  Elabour,  v.  06s.  [ad.  F.  elabour-er  (Cotgr.) 
or  L.  elaborare  to  Elaborate.] 

1.  trans.  =  Elaborate  v.  2. 

1543  Traheron  Vigo's  Chirurg. Straunge  Wds.,  More 
parfectly  digested  and  elaboured.  1606  Birnie  Kirkburiall 
x.  (Jam.  Suppl.)  A  sepulchrall  Pyramide  elabored  by  the 
panefull  taske  of  God’s  people.  1653  Urquhart  Rabelais 
Prol.,  The  marrow  is  a  nourishment  most  perfectly  ela¬ 
boured  by  nature. 

2.  intr.  To  struggle  to  make  one’s  way. 

1606  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  cii.  403  Flesh  so  proudlie  stout 
That  but  as  in  a  Labyrinth  elaboureth  about. 

+  Elacrymate,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  \  [f.  L.  *ii la¬ 
crimal-  ppl.  stem  of  *elacrimare ,  f.  e  out  +  lacrim- 
are  to  shed  tears,  weep :  cf.  Lacrymal,  etc.] 
trans.  To  shed  in  the  form  of  tears. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou’s  Disp.  403  The  trunk,  .elacry- 
mates  a  certain  Gummeous  Succe. 

J-  Elact,  v.  OLs.  rare,  [as  if  ad.  L.  *eladdre, 
f.  e  out  +  lactdre  to  suckle.]  trans.  To  suckle. 

a  1521  Helyas  in  Thoms  Prose  Rom.  (1828)  116  She  found 
in  her  bed  three  fayre  children  The  which  she  elacted  and 
gave  to  souke  of  her  owne  milke. 

Elseo-,  comb,  form  of  Gr.  eXaio-v  oil  (properly 
olive- oil),  used  in  technical,  chiefly  chemical, 
words,  as  Elaeocerate  (e-'lz) 0sla'r£it)  [cf.  Cerate], 
same  as  Cerate.  Elseomargaric  ( acid )  (edzjo- 
majgEe'rik),  a.  [cf.  Margaric],  an  acid  found  in 
the  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  some  species  of 
Elxococca.  Elseometer  (el/^'m/Or)  ;  also  elaio- 
[see  Meter],  ‘  an  instrument  for  determining  the 
specific  weight  of  oils,  and  so  their  purity’  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.).  Elseopten(e  (ek'ip'ptzn)  ;  also  ela-. 
[Gr.  ttttiv-6s  winged,  volatile :  cf.  Fr.  eliopthie\ 
the  liquid  part  of  a  volatile  oil,  as  distinguished 
from  the  crystallizable  portion  called  ‘  stearoptene  ’ 
or‘  camphor’.  Elneostearic  (acid)  (e:lz'|0|SU|X'rik), 
a.  [cf.  Stearic],  a  solid  acid  separated  by  the 
action  of  alcohol  upon  the  solid  fat  obtained 
from  the  oil  of  Elxococca. 

Elssodic  (elz’iou-dik),  a..  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  eXaiteS- 
rjs  oily  (f.  tXai-ov  oil)  +  -IC.]  A  synonym  for 
Ricinoleio  (acid). 

1882  Watts  Diet.  Chem. 

Elaeolate  (ilviflet).  Med.  [obscurely  f.  Gr. 
tXai-ov  oil.]  ‘  A  medicament  which  has  a  volatile 
oil  for  its  base’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

Elseolite  (zTrdlait).  Min.  Also  elao-.  [f.  Gr. 
IXai-ov  oil,  olive  oil  +  -LITE.]  A  variety  of  nephe- 
lite  occurring  massive,  or  in  large  crystals,  and 
having  a  greasy  lustre. 

1816  R.  Jameson  Char.  Min.  II.  43  It  is  named  Elaolite 
..on  account  of  its  resinous  lustre.  1846  Penny  Cycl.  1st 
Supp.  II.  305/1  Elaeolite  ..  occurs  in  amorphous  masses. 
1877  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  IV.  30  Before  the  blow-pipe,  ne- 
phelin  melts  with  difficulty  to  a  vesicular  glass;  elaeolite 
easily.  1879  Rutley  Stud.  Rocks  x.  108  Elaeolite  is  a 
greenish,  brownish,  sometimes  reddish  variety  of  nepheline. 

Elaic  (flrik),  a.  Chem.  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  eXai-ov 
oil+-ic:  cf.  Elatn.]  =  Oleic  (acid). 

1843  Todd  &  Bowman  Phys.  Anat.  I.  82  The  acids  are, 
the  stearic,  margaric,  and  elaic. 

Elaidic  (eb|i'dik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-idic :  cf.  caffeidic,  glycidic,  etc.]  The  designa¬ 
tion  of  an  acid  C18H34  02,  a  solid  isomeric  modi¬ 
fication  of  elaic  (oleic)  acid,  produced  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid.  Also  Elaidic  ethers :  a 
name  for  two  oily  liquids,  Elaidate  of  Ethyl 
(C18  H3302  •  C2  Id5)  and  Elaidate  of  Methyl  (C16  H33 
02  •  CH3),  prepared  from  elaidic  acid  and  alcohol. 
So  Ela  idate  [see  -ate4],  a  salt  of  elaidic  acid. 
Elaidin  [see  -in],  a  solid  isomeric  modification 
of  olein,  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
on  olein. 

c  1865  Letheby  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  97/1  The  conversion  of  the 
liquid  oleic  acid  into  solid  elaidic.  1838  T.  Thomson  Chem. 
Org.  Bodies  345  Elaidic  ether.  Ibid.  436  Elaidates  of 
potash  . .  Elaidate  of  magnesia  is  not  sensibly  soluble  in 
water.  1869  Roscoe  Elem.  Chem.  390  Oleic  acid  when 
acted  upon  by  nitrous  acid  forms,  .elaidic  acid.  (71865 
Letheby  in  Circ .  Sc.  I.  102/1  The  oleine  of  the  oil  being 
converted  into  a  semi-transparent  jelly-like  mass,  named 
elaidine.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.)  Elaidin. 

Elaill  {f\e 'in).  [irreg.  f.  Gr.  e\ai-ov  oil  +  -IN  : 
cf.  F.  elaine .]  A  synonym  of  Olein. 

(As  a  trade  term  commonly  pronounced  i\e[' n.) 

1810  Henry  Elem.  Chem.  (1840)  II.  409  An  oil  which  is  . . 
called  by  Chevreul  elai'n  (from  eAatoi/,  oil).  1819  Children 
Chem.  Anal.  310  Elain  ..  is  the  name  given  to  the  other 
substance  contained  in  fat.  1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  <$• 
Phys .  I.  59/1  Fat  consists  essentially  of  two  proximate 
principles,  stearine  and  elaine.  c  1865  Letheby  in  Circ.  Sc. 
I.  105/1  The  elaine  or  oleine  of  palm  oil.  1875  Ure  Diet. 
Arts  III.  431  The  P^icles  consist  of  a  strong  membranous 
skin,  enclosing  stearine  and  elaine,  or  solid  and  liquid  fat. 


Elaiodic,  -ometer  :  see  El^o-. 

Elam.  var.  of  Helm,  dial .,  handful  of  thatch, 
t  Ela  mbica'tion.  Obs.~0  [ad.  med.L.  elam- 
biedtidn-em  :  see  Alembication.]  ‘  Old  term  for 
a  mode  of  analysing  mineral  waters,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  investigating  their  qualities,  either  by  the 
sand  bath,  or  by  heat  in  a  glass  vessel  ’  (Mayne). 

t  E -la-mi.  Mus.  Obs.  Also  6  ellamy.  The 
note  E,  sung  to  the  syllable  la  or  mi  according  as  it 
occurred  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  Hexachords  to 
which  it  belonged. 

c  1550  A rmonye  of  Byrdes  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  III.  187  Then 
sang  the. . mavys  The  trebble  in  ellamy.  1596  Shaks.  Tam. 
Shr.  hi.  i.  78  E  la  mi.  1721  Cibber  Double  Gall.  1,  One 
laughs  in  Gamut,  another  sneeres  in  Elami  Alt. 

+  Ela  mp,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [?  f.  E-  prefix  + 
Lamp  v.  ;  perh.  suggested  by  Gr.  k/cXa/xTr-uv  to 
shine  forth.]  intr.  To  shine  forth. 

1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Viet,  in  Farr’s  S.  P.  fas.  /,  42 
The  cheerfull  sunne,  damping  wide  Glads  all  the  world 
with  his  uprising  ray. 

II  Elan.  [Fr.  ;  believed  to  be  f.  elancer  (see 
next).]  a.  An  impetuous  rush  ( e.g .  of  troops), 
b.  In  Eng.  use  chiefly  abstr. :  Ardour,  impetuous¬ 
ness,  vivacity. 

1880  Burton  Reign  Q.  Anne  III.  xiv.  22  With  the  first 
charge — the  elan  as  they  like  to  call  it,  the  French  seemed 
to  carry  all  before  them.  1880  Fraser's  Mag.  May  651  The 
unquenchable  elan  of  boyhood. 

Elance  (Hams),  v.  Obs.  or  arch.  [ad.  F. 
elancer  —  It.  sla?iciare ,  Pr.  eslansar ,  f.  L.  ex  out 
+  late  L.  lancedre ,  f.  lancea  Lance.] 

1.  trans.  To  launch  ;  to  cast  or  throw  (a  lance 
or  dart).  Also  fig. 

1718  Prior  2 nd  Hymn  Callim.  to  Apollo,  Thy  unerring 
Hand  elanc’d  . .  another  Dart.  —  Poems  436  The  Word 
obscene,  Or  harsh,  which  once  elanc’d  must  ever  fly  Irre¬ 
vocable.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  ix.  628  Elance  thy  thought, 
and  think  of  more  than  man.  c  1800  K.  White  Time  444 
The  Holy  One  . .  elanced  The  rolling  world  along  its  airy 
way.  1839  Bailey  Festus  (1848)  9/2  A  thousand  worlds., 
were  elanced  Each  minute  into  life. 

2.  intr.  for  refl.  To  shoot,  dart,  glance. 

1729  Savage  Wanderer  iii.  85  We  behold  . .  ’Cross  ether 
swift  elance,  the  vivid  fires  ! 

Eland  (z’land).  [a.  Du.  eland  elk. 

The  Du.  word  is  a.  Ger.  elend  ( elentier ),  believed  to  be  ad. 
Lith.  elnis  elk.  See  Ellan,  Ellend,  which  are  earlier 
adoptions  of  the  word  from  sources  other  than  Du.] 

The  largest  member  ( Boselaphus  Oreas)  of  the 
Antelope  tribe,  belonging  to  S.  Africa,  standing 
five  feet  high  at  the  shoulders,  of  a  heavy  build, 
for  the  most  part  very  fat,  and  much  prized  for 
its  flesh.  Also  attrib. 

1786  tr.  Spamnari s  Voy.  Cape  G.  Hope  II.  204  Eland,  .is 
a  name  given  by  the  colonists  to  a  species  of  gazel.  1834 
Penny  Cycl.  II.  89/1  Elands,  .are  now  rarely  met  with  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  most  distant  and  retired  parts  of  the  colony 
[Cape  Colony].  1857  Livingstone  Trav.  ii.  43  The  eland 
. .  would  grace  the  parks  of  our  nobility  more  than  deer. 
1866  —  Jrnl.  ix.  (1873)  I.  227  A  piece  of  eland  meat. 

Eland,  obs.  var.  of  Island. 

Elanet  (e'lanet).  [app.  f.  mod.L.  elan-us  (by 
some  writers  conjectured  to  be  ad.  Fr.  Sian  dart¬ 
ing  motion)  +  -et.]  A  species  of  kite,  the  Elanns 
melanopterns  or  Black-winged  Swallow-hawk. 

1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knowl.  VIII.  538  Kite,  .a  genus  of  fal- 
conidas,  or  a  sub-family  including  elanets,  etc. 

Elaolite,  etc. :  see  Elzeolite,  etc. 
Elaopten(e,  var.  of  Elzeopten(e  :  see  Elzeo-. 
Elaphine  (eflafain),  a.  [f.  L.  elaph-us,  a.  Gr. 
tA atp-os  stag,  deer  +  -ine.]  Belonging  to  or  re¬ 
sembling  the  stag. 

183s  Swainson  Quadrupeds  292  The  elaphine  group.  1857 
Fraser’s  Mag.  LVI.  209  The  elaphine  group,  .is  principally 
represented  in  India  by  the.  .Axis  or  Ganges  Stag. 

t  Ela  pidate,  v.  Obs.—  °  [f.  L.  elapidat-  ppl. 
stem  of  *elapidare  to  clear  from  stones,  f.  e  out, 
away  +  lapid-em  stone.]  trans.  To  rid  or  clear 
(a  place)  of  stones. 

1623  in  Cockeram.  1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1721-1800  in 
Bailey. 

Hence  +  Ela  pida:tea,  ppl.  a.  +  Ela:pida'tion. 
1721-1800  in  Bailey  ;  1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets, 
il  Elaps  (z’lseps).  [mod.L.  a.  Gr.  tXaxp  corrupt 
var.  of  tXXoip  :  see  Ellops.]  A  genus  of  venomous 
colubrine  snakes,  chiefly  found  in  the  tropical 
countries  both  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 

Elapse  (Hse’ps),  v.  [f.  L.  elaps-  ppl.  stem  of 
elabi  to  slip  or  glide  away  :  see  Lapse.] 

1.  intr.  Of  time,  a  period  of  time  :  To  slip  by, 
pass  away,  expire.  (Perfect  tenses  occas.  with  be.) 
1644  [see  Elapsed  ppl.  a.  1].  1637  Burton  Diary  ( 1828) 
II.  114  The  Act  was  to  commence  at  the  1st  of  February 
last,  which  time  was  elapsed.  1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  to 
t  9  The  time  elapses  without  a  revolution.  1792  T.  Jeffer¬ 
son  Writ.  (1859)  III.  390  Fourteen  months  were  now 
elapsed.  1848  Macaulay  /list.  Erg.  1 1.  229  Twenty-seven 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  Restoration.  1876  Green 
Short  Hist.  viii.  §  10  (1882)  568  Three  years,  .were  to  elapse 
between  the  assembling  of  one  Parliament  and  another. 

+  2.  trails.  To  suffer  (time)  to  pass  by.  Obs. 

1654  Cromwell  Sp.  22  Jan.,  You  have  wholly  elapsed 
your  time.  1705  Lond.  Gaz.  4105/1  Fulke  Ernes  Gent, 
and  others,  who  had  Elapsed  their  times  . .  for  paying  their 


Money.  1709  Tatter  No.  ro9  p  6  Dead  Persons,  who  have 
.  .elaps’d  the  proper  Time  of  their  Interrment. 

j-  3.  intr.  a.  To  lapse,  sink  insensibly  into  (a 
condition),  b.  To  slip  away  (from  memory). 

1742  Johnson  Wks.  IV.  484  Others  ..  have  elapsed  into 
idleness  and  security.  1762-9  Falconer  Shipwr.  ill.  544 
Swift  from  their  minds  elapsed  all  dangers  past. 

4.  nonce-use.  To  flow  gently  from. 

1839  Bailey  Festus  (1848)  66/1  One  there  was  From  whose 
sweet  lips  elapsed  as  from  a  well,  Continuously  truths 
which  made  my  soul  . .  fertile  with  rich  thoughts. 

Hence  Ela’psing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1720  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  II.  514  To  take  the  oaths  before 
the  elapsing  of  the  day.  1830  Alford  in  Life  (1873)  59  The 
world  is  a  channel  into  which  God  lets  a  partial  and  elapsing 
stream  of  the  great  deep  of  eternity. 

t  Ela’pse,  sb.  arch.  [f.  prec.  vb. :  cf.  Lapse  sb.] 

1.  A  flowing  out  or  away  ;  fig.  an  emanation, 
effluence  (of  divine  grace,  etc.). 

a  1677  Barrow  Serin.  (1686)  III.  426  The  sweet  elapses  of 
spiritual  consolation  in  devotion,  a  1703  Pomfret  Rent. 
(1724)  9  Some  nobler  Bard,  O  Sacred  Power,  .th’  Elapses  to 
receive.  1811  Pinkerton  Petral.  II.  370  The  under  cur¬ 
rent  continues  to  flow ;  so  that  upon  its  complete  elapse, 
the  space  remains  void. 

2.  Expiration,  lapse,  passing  away  (of  time). 

1793  Anna  Seward  in  Parr's  Wks.  (1828)  VIII.  464  The 

distinctions  of  Whig  and  Tory,  .have  lost  their  force  during 
the  elapse  of  many  years.  1800  Essay  on  Ramsay  in 
Ramsay's  Wks.  (1848)  I.  70  The  elapse  of  a  few  months 
justified  the  poet’s  foresight,  c  1800  K.  White  Time  275 
The  past  is.  .an  elapse  Which  hath  no  mensuration.  1823 
Monthly  Mag.  LV.  517  They  considered  Daniel’s  seventy 
weeks  of  years  on  the  brink  of  elapse.  1883  F.  W.  Potter 
French  Celeb.  11.  109  After  an  elapse  of  two  decades. 

Elapsed  (z'lse-pst),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED.] 

1.  Lapsed,  past,  gone  by. 

1644  Quarles  Sheph.  Orac.  I,  Such  may  have  pardons  for 
elapsed  crimes,  a  1774  Goldsm.  Grecian  Hist.  I.  223  The 
first  campaign  being  elapsed.  1790  Marsden  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXX.  573  The  Hindoos  compute  from  the  elapsed 
year.  1805  Foster  Ess.  i.  i.  6  The  elapsed  periods  of  life. 
1854  H.  Miller  Sch.  Selim,  xvi.  (1857)  366  The  elapsed 
half  of  the  present  century. 

+  2.  Suffered  to  slip  by,  neglected.  Obs. 

1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Excinp.  11.  viii.  86  Such  great  acts 
.  .comprise  the  elapsed  duty  of  many  moneths. 

-[3.  Of  angels  :  Fallen.  Obs. 

1665  Wither  Lords  Prayer  27  The  Prince  of  the  Spirits 
elapsed  began  to  Usurp  a  part  of  God’s  Kingdom. 

+  Ela  psion.  Obs.  rare,  [as  if  ad.  L.  *elap- 
sidn-em,  f.  elabi :  see  Elapse  v.  and  -ion.]  The 
action  of  elapsing  or  slipping  away,  the  state  of 
having  elapsed;  (in  quot.)  subsidence. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.  1678-1706  in  Phillips.  1721- 
1782  in  Bailey.  1799  Kirwan  Geol.  Ess.  37  The  dissolution, 
elapsion,  or  different  compression  of  some  of  these  strata. 

+  Ela’psive,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  elaps-  (see 
Elapse  v.)  +  -ive.]  Apt  to  let  slip. 

1652  Sparke  Prim.  Devot.  (ed.  3)  191  Our  memories  are 
so  elapsive. 

Ela  queate,  »•  rare  —  °.  [f.  L.  elaqueal-  ppl. 
stem  of  elaqueare,  f.  e  out  +  laque-us  noose,  snare.] 
trans.  To  set  free  from  a  noose  :  to  disentangle. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.  1721-61  in  Bailey.  177s  in  Ash. 
1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Hence  Ela  quea  tion. 

1730-6  in  Bailey.  177s  in  Ash.  1847  in  Craig. 

'1  Ela  rgement.  Obs.  rare.  [?  mistake  for 
enlargement ;  but  cf.  Fr.  elargir  to  widen,  en¬ 
large.]  =  Enlargement. 

1680  H.  More  Apoceil.  Apol.  152  That  elargement  which 
God  intends  for  the  Kingdom  of  his  Son  Christ. 

t  Elargi  tioil.  obs.— 0  [f.  L.  elargi-ri  to 

distribute,  bestow :  cf.  L.  largitio  Lakgition.] 
Free  or  liberal  impartation  or  bestowal. 

1730-6  in  Bailey. 

Elasmobranch(z'lK-zmobrosnk).  Zool.  [Short¬ 
ened  f.  mod.L.  elasmobranchii ,  f.  Gr.  eAaoyto-r 
metal  beaten  out,  metal-plate  +  8payx-la  giHs-] 
An  individual  of  the  Elasmobranchii  or  Chondrop- 
terygii,  a  class  of  fishes  marked  by  the  cartila¬ 
ginous  nature  of  the  bones,  and  the  absence  of 
sutures  in  the  cranium,  as  the  Shark,  Sturgeon, 
Ray,  etc.  Also  attrib.  or  adj. 

1872  Mivart  Elem.  Anat.  38  The  neural  arches  may  be 
maae  up  of  two  separate  pieces  on  each  side,  as  in  Elasmo- 
branch  fishes.  1878  Bell  tr.  Gegenbauer's  Comp.  Anat. 
Introd.  11  Two  pairs  of  fins  such  as  we  find  in  the  Elasmo- 
branchs.  1881  Nature  XXV.  61  Mr.  F.  M.  Balfour’s., 
work  on  the  development  of  the  elasmobranch  fishes.  1887 
Sci.  American  26  Feb.  130  The  true  fishes  form  one  class, 
the  elasmobranchs,  sharks  and  rays,  another  class. 

Ela  smobra  nchiate,  a.  and  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ate.]  =  prec. 

Ela  ‘smose  (zlcczmouz).  [f.  Gr.  iXaa/i-os  plate 
of  metal  +  -OSE.] 

1.  ‘An  obsolete  synonym  of  Altaite’  (Dana). 

2.  Same  as  Elasmosine. 

1844  Alger  Phillips’  Min.  520  Black  tellurium . .  Elasmose. 

Elasmosine  (Hse-zmosm).  [f.  prec.  +  -ine.] 
A  tellurid  of  lead  and  gold  with  an  easy  cleavage 
into  thin  metallic  flexible  laminae  ;  nagyagite. 

Elastic  (flarstik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  mod.L. 
elasticus,  a.  Gr.  iXamiuos  that  drives,  propulsive, 
impulsive,  f.  tXa-  stem  of  iXavvtiv  to  drive. 
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ELATER. 


The  L.  word,  together  with  the  related  Elater,  occurs, 
app.  as  a  novelty,  in  Pecquet’s  Dissertatio  Anatomica 
(1651),  where  elastic  a  virtus  denotes  the  ‘  impulsive  force' 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  the  Torricellian  experiment  (1643) 
had  shown  to  be  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  previously 
ascribed  to  ‘  Nature’s  horror  of  a  vacuum  ’.] 

A.  adj. 

+ 1.  Pertaining  to  or  causing  the  1  spontaneous  ’ 
expansion  of  air  or  gases  ;  in  phrase  elastic  force 
{virtue,  faculty,  power,  etc.).  Now  merged  in  3. 

1653  tr.  Pecquet's  Anatomical  Exper.  122  The  Sponta¬ 
neous  dilatation  [of  the  air]  enerveth  the  power  of  the 
Elastick  (impulsive)  faculty  [Orig.  1651  virtutis  Elastics] 

.  .But  the  other,  which  is  extraneous  to  the  Air,  viz.,  from 
the  accession  of  heat,  will  make  it  firm.  1656  More  Ant/d. 
Ath.  11.  ii.  (1712)  45  There  is  an  Elastick  power  in  the  Air. 
1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chym.  129  The  air  of  the  convex 
part  must  of  necessity  have  a  strong  pressure  or  elastick 
force  to  return  into  the  concave  thereof. 

+  2.  Of  air  or  gas :  Possessing  the  property  of 
spontaneous  expansion.  Now  merged  in  3. 

The  ultimate  particles  of  air  were  by  some  supposed  to 
act  like  a  coiled  spring ;  hence  the  word  came  to  express 
the  characteristic  property  of  a  spring,  as  in  the  early  in¬ 
stances  of  sense  3. 

1681  tr.  Willis's  Rem.  Med.  Wks.  Voc.,  Elastick ,  that 
goeth  off  with  a  force  like  gunpowder,  or  spreads  forcibly 
forth  with  a  jerk.  1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet  279 
Wind  is  elastick  and  rarify’d  [?  air]  pent  up  in  some  vessel 
of  the  body. 

3.  Of  material  substances,  whether  solid,  liquid, 
or  gaseous  :  That  spontaneously  resumes  (after 
a  longer  or  shorter  interval)  its  normal  bulk  or 
shape  after  having  been  contracted,  dilated,  or 
distorted  by  external  force.  (In  this  sense  Elas- 
tical  appears  to  be  somewhat  older.)  Also  of 
motions,  forces,  etc.  :  Characteristic  of  an  elastic 
body.  Elastic  limit :  (see  quot.  1864.)  Elastic 
fluids :  still  often  used  specifically  for  gases  (cf.  2), 
though  liquids  are  now  known  to  be  perfectly 
elastic  according  to  the  mod.  definition. 

‘  Elasticity  of  shape  ’  belongs  to  solids  only  ;  ‘  elasticity 
of  bulk’  to  bodies  of  all  kinds.  In  the  case  of  gases  the 
‘  normal  bulk’  to  which  they  tend  is  indefinitely  great.  The 
strict  modern  use  as  applied  to  solids  dates  from  James  Ber- 
nouilli’s  memoir  of  1694;  respecting  the  earlier  instances  see 
note  to  sense  2. 

1674  Petty  Dupl.  Proportion  3  An  Appendix,  to  what  is 
said  of  Springs  and  other  Elastique  bodies.  1692  Bentley 
Boyle  Led.  vii.  224  The  Air  is  now  certainly  known  to  consist 
of  elastic  or  springy  Particles.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  II.  162  Every  body  that  strikes  against  another  pro¬ 
duces  a  sound,  .simple,  and  but  one  in  bodies  which  are  not 
elastic.  1791  Cowper  Iliad  v.  117  At  once  he  bent  Against 
Tydides  his  elastic  bow.  1794  Schmeisser  Min.  I.  290 
Elastic  Bitumen.. is  of  a  brown  color,  has  no  lustre,  and 
is  very  elastic.  1800  Vince  Hydrostat.  (1806)  Def.  1  An 
elastic  fluid  is  one,  whose  dimensions  are  diminished  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  pressure.  1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men ,  Mon¬ 
taigne  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  340  We  want  some  coat  woven  of 
elastic  steel.  1864  Q.  Jrnl.  Sc.  I.  63  The  elastic  limit,  that 
is  the  extent  to  which  their  particles  may  be  relatively  dis¬ 
placed  without  fracture  or  other  permanent  alteration. 
1871  Tyndall  Fragm.Sc.  I.  i.  11  The  atoms  recoil,  in  virtue 
of  the  elastic  force.  1872  Baker  Nile  Tribtit .  xi.  197  The 
elastic  boughs  sprang  back  with  dangerous  force.  1884 
Everett  tr.  Deschanel' s  Nat.  Philos.  138  The  name  of 
elastic  fluids  is  often  given  to  gases. 

b.  transf.  Of  motion :  Resembling  that  of  an 
elastic  body ;  springy. 

1848  B’ness  Bunsen  in  Hare  Life  (1879)  IF  hi-  116  Her 
light,  elastic,  continually  lively  motions. 

C.  fig.  Of  feelings,  temperaments,  etc.,  hence, 
also,  of  persons :  Not  permanently  or  easily  de¬ 
pressed  ;  buoyant. 

1778  Han.  More  Florio  11.  193  Th’  elastic  spirits  nimbly 
bound.  1816  J.  Scott  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5)  3  An  elastic  spirit, 
anxious  to  overleap  distance.  1822  Carlyle  Misc.  (1857)  I. 
145  This  elastic  little  urchin.  1848  Macaulay  H 1st.  Eng. 
I.  429  Those  elastic  spirits  . .  had  borne  up  against  defeat. 
1870  E.  Peacock  Ralf  Skirl.  III.  n6  The  elastic  tempera¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Skirlaugh. 

4.  In  popular  language,  esp.  :  That  can  be 
stretched  without  permanent  alteration  of  size  or 
shape,  f  Elastic  gum  [=  Fr.  gomme  Slastique]-. 
india-rubber.  Elastic  web :  cloth  woven  with 
india-rubber  threads  so  as  to  stretch ;  Elastic 
boots  :  boots  with  elastic  web  at  the  sides. 

1781  Cavallo  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXI.  519  Common  vi¬ 
triolic  ether . .  could  not  affect  elastic  gum.  1793  Schmeisser 
Ibid.  LXXXIII.  165,  I  have,  .fixed  the  tube  into  the  stop¬ 
per  by  means  of  a  thin  piece  of  elastic  gum.  1802  Henry 
Ibid.  XCIII.  31  A  transfer  bottle  of  elastic  gum.  1856  R. 
Gardiner  Handbk.  Foot  48  The  introduction  of  elastic- 
web  for  the  sides  of  boots,  is  a  very  important  improve¬ 
ment.  1859  J  ephson  Brittany  i.  5  A  pair  of  moderately 
strong  French  elastic  boots. 

b.  fig.  Of  immaterial  things :  That  can  be 
‘  stretched  ’  or  expanded  to  suit  circumstances  ; 
flexible,  accommodating. 

1859  Bright  Sp.  India  1  Aug.,  The  revenue  of  India  is 
not  elastic.  1864  Ld.  Pollock  in  Morning  Star  12  Jan., 
A  lax  or  elastic  interpretation  of  a  criminal  statute.  1866 
Crump  Banking  viii.  164  Currency  laws,  .will  never  make 
capital  so  elastic . .  any  more  than,  etc.  1874  Morley  Com¬ 
promise  (18869  150  A  certain  elastic  relativity  of  dogma. 
1884  Church  Bacon  ix.  212  The  new  ideas,  .would  want 
a  much  more  elastic ..  instrument  than  Latin.  Mod.  He 
seems  to  have  a  very  elastic  conscience. 

c.  Anat.  Elastic  tissue :  one  of  the  varieties  of 
areolar  or  connective  tissue. 


1861  Hulme  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  11. 1.  41  Elastic  Tissue  is 
composed  of  homogeneous  fibres.  1876  Quain  Anal.  (ed.  8) 
11.  67  Yellow  or  Elastic  Tissue. 

+  5.  In  etymological  sense:  Propulsive.  Obs. 
( nonce  use). 

1712  Blackmore  Creation  iv,  By  what  elastic  engines  did 
she  rear  The  starry  roof,  and  roll  the  orbs  in  air? 

B.  sb.  Elastic  cord  or  string,  usually  woven 
with  india-rubber. 

1863  E.  B .  Drifting  Clouds  140  Adele  had  been  enquiring 
for  a  piece  of  elastic  for  her  hat.  1886  W.  Hooper  Sk. 
Academic  Life  13  The  thorough -going  prim  man  will  always 
place  a  circle  of  elastic  round  his  hair  previous  to  putting 
on  his  college  cap. 

+  Elastical,  a.  Obs.  —  Elastic. 

1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  i.  22  There  is  a  Spring 
or  Elastical  power  in  the  Air  in  which  we  live.  Ibid.  26 
Elastical  bodies  (if  I  may  so  call  them).  1664  Power 
Exp.  Philos.  11.  14 1  The  Elastical  pressure  of  the  external 
Ayr  upon  the  surface  of  the  Quicksilver  in  the  vessel.  1685 
Boyle  Effects  of  'Mot.  viii.  99  By  the  Elastical  force  of  the 
bent  Bow  the  string  is  brought  into  a  violent  state  of  Ten¬ 
sion.  _  1694  Slare  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  213  Suffers  no 
Elastical  Air  to  lye  concealed  in  any  Liquors.  1718  J. 
Chamberlayne  Rclig.  Philos.  (1730)  II.  xvii.  §  19  An  inhe¬ 
rent  Elastical  Power,  .like  the  Steel  Springs  of  Watches. 
fig.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  i.  §  2.  364  There  is 
an  elastical  power  in  conscience.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos. 
hi.  163  The  Noble  and  Elastical  Soul  of  Des-Cartes. 

Elastically  (Hae-stikali).  [f.  prec.  +  -ly2.] 
In  an  elastic  manner. 

1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.Bot.  234  The  cells,  .bursting  elas¬ 
tically  with  2  valves.  1882  Vines  Sachs ’  Bot.  804  The 
cell-walls  which  were  previously  in  a  state  of  tension  evi¬ 
dently  contract  elastically, 
b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1816  J.  Scott  Vis.  Paris  2.72.  The  visitor,  .feels  his  exist¬ 
ence  sit  as  . .  elastically  as  if  he  were  just  born  in  the  full 
possession  of  the  powers  of  manhood.  1883  Symonds  Ital. 
Byways  224  Their  bodies  are  elastically  supple. 

ElasticianC^elaesti-pan).  [f.  Elastic  +  -ian.] 
One  who  is  conversant  with  tbe  science  of  elasticity. 

1885  Karl  Pearson  in  Nature  XXXI.  457  It  would  be 
extremely  valuable  to  have  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  elasticians. 

Elasticin  (zlse'stisin).  [f.  Elastic  +  -in.] 
‘The  substance  composing  the  elastic  fibres  of 
connective  tissue  ’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lexi). 

1878  Kingzett  Anim.  Chem.  385  Elasticin  is  the  special 
principle  of  yellow  elastic  tissues. 

Elasticity  (z-,  elaesti-siti).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ity  : 
cf.  Fr.  elasticilei]  The  quality  of  being  elastic. 

1.  In  literal  sense.  Cf.  Elastic  2,  3. 

1664  Power  Exp.  Philos,  iii.  175  The  External  and  Inter¬ 
nal  Ayr  were  come  to  the  same. . Elasticity.  1674  Petty 
Dis.  Royal  Soc.  119  Elasticity  is  the  power  of  recovering 
the  Figure,  upon  removal  of  such  Force.  1685  Boyle 
Effects  of  Mot.  iii  The  Elasticity  that  Iron,  Silver  and 
Brass  acquire  by  hammering.  1721  in  Bailey.  1802  Paley 
Nat.  Theol.  iii.  §  3  (1819)  32  By  its  own  elasticity  returning 
..to  its  former  position.  1834  Mrs.  Somerville  Connex. 
Phys.  Sc.  xxv.  (1849)  262  The  elasticity  or  tension  of  steam 
. .  varies  inversely  as  its  volume.  1845  Darwin  Voy.  Nat. 
ii.  (1879)  31  Sufficient  stress  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
laid  on  the  elasticity  of  the  spine,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11. 
§  16.  312  The  substance,  after  stretching,  being,  .devoid  of 
that  elasticity  which  would  restore  it  to  its  original  form. 

2.  fig.  a.  Energy,  vigour,  buoyancy  of  mind  or 
character;  capacity  for  resisting  or  overcoming 
depression.  Cf.  Elastic  A.  2  b. 

1678  Norris  Coll.  Misc.  (1699)  232  This  spring  of  my  soul 
(my  Appetitive  Faculty)  . .  presses  and  endeavours  with  its 
whole  Elasticity.  1728  Pope  Dune.  1.  182  Me  emptiness 
and  dulness  could  inspire,  And  were  my  elasticity  and  fire. 
1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xxi,  Nature  had  given  him  that 
elasticity  of  mind  which  rises  higher  from  the  rebound. 
1829  1.  Taylor  Enthus.  iv.  (1867)  72  To  break  the  elasticity 
of  the  inventive  faculty.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (e d.  2)  V.  41 
Our  old  men  have  lost  the  elasticity  of  youth. 

b.  Capacity  for  being  ‘  stretched  ’ ;  expansive¬ 
ness,  flexibility,  accommodatingness.  Cf.  Elas¬ 
tic  A.  3  b. 

1858  O.  W.  Holmes  Aut.  Break f.  T.  iii.  21  There  is  no 
elasticity  in  a  mathematical  fact.  1863  J.  Murphy  Comm. 
Gen.  iii.  23  Good,  evil,  life,  and  death  are  striking  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  elasticity  of  signification.  1865  Pall  Mall  G. 
17  Oct.  1  ‘  Elasticity  ’,  that  is  to  say,  a  discretionary  issue 
of  bank-notes.  1874  Morley  Compromise  (1886)  3  There 
are  some  common  rules  . .  but  their  application  is  a  matter 
of . .  the  widest  elasticity. 

Elastin  (ilae-stin).  =  Elasticin  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1875  Gamgee  tr.  Hermann's  Hum.  Physiol.  35  Elastin  . . 
is  insoluble  in  all  agents  which  do  not  decompose  it. 

||  Elatcha.  Obs.  Also  alleja(r,  alajah,  alla- 
jar  (Yule),  alliza,  allacha.  [a.  Turki  alchah , 
atdehah,  any  kind  of  corded  stuff.]  A  silk  fabric 
from  Turkestan  :  1  a  silk  cloth  5  yards  long,  which 
has  a  sort  of  wavy  line  pattern  running  in  the 
length  on  one  side’  (Baden-Powell,  in  Yule  s.v. 
Alleja).  Also  attrib . 

c  1613  Downton  in  Purchas  I.  504  (Y.)  The  Nabob  be¬ 
stowed  on  him. . 30  allizaes.  1696  J.  F.  Merchant's  Wareho. 
14  Elatchis.  .an  Indian  Silk  strip'd  with  variety  of  colours. . 
is  usually  for  powns.  1712  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5051/3  Damasks, 
E latches,  Guiney  Stuffs.  iqizAdvt.  in  Sped.  (Y.)  An  Alle- 
jah  petticoat.  175 7  Ne7u  Hist.  E.  Ind.  II.  145,  400  pieces 
Elatchas.  1813  Milburn  Oriental  Comm.  II.  221  (Y.) 
Allachas  (pieces  to  the  ton)  1200. 

Elate  (i'L’i't),  a.  Also  4  elaat,  elat,  elayt. 
[ad.  L.  elat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  efferre  to  bring  or 
cany  out ;  to  elevate,  raise.  Cf.  OF.  elat  proud.] 


1 1.  Lifted,  raised.  Obs.  rare, 
a  1730  Fenton  Let.  Knight  Sable  Shield  in  Anderson 
Poets  VII.  663  With  upper  lip  elate,  he  grins. 

2.  fig.  Of  condition,  and  of  persons  with  regard 
to  their  condition :  Exalted,  lofty.  Of  feelings, 
etc. :  Lofty,  proud. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Monk's  T.  177  This  kyng  of  kynges  proud 
was  and  elaat  [v.  r.  elat(e,  elayt],  1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy 
1.  vi,  Whom  than  hefonde.  .With  sceptre  in  handeful  pomp¬ 
ous  and  elate.  14. .  Epiph.  in  Tun-dale's  Vis.  113  O  pompe 
elate  with  thy  cheres  bold.  1610  Histriom.  iv.  117  Thy 
high  fate  Shall  not  discerne  a  fortune  more  Elate.  1626 
T.  H.  tr.  Canssin’s  Holy  Crt.  58  This  Courage  . .  is  power¬ 
fully  elate.  1649  Selden  Last's  Eng.  11.  xxxiii.  (1739!  148 
Two  Kings  we  have  at  once  in  view,  both  of  them  of  an 
elate  spirit.  1755  T.  H.  Croker  Ariosto’s  Orl.  Fur.  xliii. 
lxi.  II.  339  Shall  this  little  burgh  grow  up  to  make  A  city 
ample,  pompous  and  elate?  1833  Chalmers  Const.  Man 
(1835)  I.  ii.  117  There  is  an  elate  independence  of  soul. 

b.  Of  persons  :  Inspired  (as  with  joy  or  hope), 
in  high  spirits,  exultant,  flushed  (as  with  success 
or  victory). 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  n.  I.  116  An  Army  elate  with 
victory.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  1.  176  A  brutal  crowd,  With  inso¬ 
lence,  and  wine,  elate  and  lowd.  1839  Keightley  Hist. 
Eng.  II.  67  The  Romish  party  in  England  were  elate.  1870 
Disraeli  Lothair  xlvi,  244  The  ladies  returned  with  elate 
and  animated  faces. 

Ela  te,  v.  [f.  L.  elat-  ppl.  stem  of  efferre :  see 
prec.] 

+  1.  trans .  To  lift  on  high,  raise,  elevate.  Obs. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  i.  37  The  superiour  part  [of  the 
bone]  is  -  .in  the  middest  most  elated,  and  vpwardes  Iieaued. 
c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  xxii.  416  Placus  doth  elate  His  shady 
forehead.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  25  The  eighteenth 
of  October,  wee  found  by  observation,  the  North  pole 
elated  seventeene  degrees.  Ibid.  168  Sometimes  they 
elate  a  finger,  smile  and  pray  to  Mahomet.  1772  Pennant 
Tours  Scott.  (17^4)  235  Two  of  his  fingers  elated,  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  benediction, 
b.  fig. 

1635  Naunton  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  14  The  House  . .  was 
suddenly  elated  into  the  best  Families  of  England  and  Ire¬ 
land.  1641  Sir  E.  Dering  Sp.  on  Relig.  ix.  33  This  Bishop 
. .  elates  himself  up  into  usurped  titles. 

2.  To  raise  the  spirits  of  (a  person),  inspirit, 
encourage ;  to  stimulate,  excite ;  also,  to  puff  up, 
make  proud.  Also  absol.  and  (rarely)  refl. 

a  1619  Donne  Biathan.  (1644)  186  But  Sapritius  elated 
with  the  glory  of  Martyredome,  refused  him.  1636  R. 
Braithwait  Lives  Rom.  Emperors  354  This  Emperour  . . 
elated  himselfe  with  self-conceite  and  pride.  1725  Pope 
Odyss.  xvii.  33  Schemes  of  revenge  his  pondering  breast 
elate.  1751  Johnson  Rambl.  No.  91  F  5  Ready.. to  elate 
each  other  with  reciprocal  applause.  1851  Longf.  Gold. 
Leg.,  Village  School ,  The  wine  . .  elateth  me.  1863  Fr. 
Kemble  Resid.  Georgia  jo8,  I  was  elated  with  my  own 
part  of  this  performance. 

Elated  (n^-ted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed.]  Up¬ 
lifted,  raised  ;  proud,  exalted.  Cf.  senses  of  vb. 

1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  31  The  Talismanni  with  elated  voyces 
do  congregate  the  people.  a:  1658  Osborne  Charadei's,  fyc. 
(1673)  617  The  Rabble,  for  want  of  a  more  elated  Prudence, 
imagining  their  Governours  to  proceed,  .from some  Diviner 
Extraction  than  their  Own.  1757  Dyer  Fleece  1.  674 
Elated  man,  forgetful  of  his  charge. 

U  With  a  word-play  on  the  musical  term  El  A. 
a  1653  G.  Daniel  Idyll ,  Cerem.  10  Accents  ela-ted  to  the 
Sharpe  Clangor  of  Warre. 

Elatedly  (zl^'tedli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -LY2.] 
With  elation;  haughtily,  pompously. 

1661  Feltham  Disc.  Luke  xiv.  20  (R.)  Where  do  we  find 
any  so  elatedly  proud,  or  so  unjustly  rapacious  as  he  [Nero]  ? 

Ela  tedness,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  Elated 
state  or  condition  ;  elation. 

1731-1800  in  Bailey.  1791  tr .  Swedenborf  s  Apoc.  Rev. 
xviii.  (1875)  578  In  proportion  to  their  elatedness  of  heart 
from  dominion,  .they  experience  internal  grief  after  Death. 
1805  Knox  &  Jebb  Corr.  I.  222  We  may  be  in  danger  of 
presumptuous  elatedness.  1850  D.  King  Geol.  <$•  Relig. 
152  A  poor  ground  for  elatedness. 

+  Ela’tement.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ment.] 
Elation,  elatedness. 

1746-7  Hervey  Medit.  <$•  Contempt.  (1818)  272  We  reflect 
upon  some  inconsiderable  . .  superiority  over  others,  and  a 
sudden  elatement  swells  our  minds.  1799  Corn.  Winter 
Let.  in  W.  Jay  Mem.  (1843)67  Such  an  elatement  of  mind 
as  imaginary  painted  prospects  often  occasion. 

Elater  1  (elater).  [a.  (through  mod.L.)  Gr. 
tXar-qp  one  who  or  that  which  drives. 

The  adoption  of  the  Gr.  word  into  mod.  Lat.  (in  sense  i) 
seems  to  be  due  to  Pecquet  (1651),  whose  English  translator, 
owever,  usually  rendered  it  by  Elatery.] 
j- 1.  The  expansive  or  ‘  elastic  ’  property  inhe¬ 
rent  in  air  or  gases  ;  hence,  more  widely,  =  ‘spring  ’, 
‘  elasticity’.  Also  fig. 

1653  tr.  Pecquet's  Anatomical  Exper.  90  By  its  [the  At¬ 
mosphere’s]  Spontaneous  dilatation  (which  I  call  Elater) 
[orig.  queni  Elaterem  nuncupo],  1660  Boyle  New  Exp. 
Phys.- Mech.  xxii.  162  The  swelling,  .and  the  springing  up 
..were  not  the  effects  of  any  internal  Elater  of  the  Water. 
1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Chr.  Mor.  (1756)  117  Persons,  .having 
the  elater  and  spring  of  their  own  natures  to  facilitate  their 
iniquities.  1711  F.  Fuller  Med.  Gymn.  (1718)  30  Gives  ’em 
a  better  Tone,  or  Elater.  1730  Stuart  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXXVI.  349  The  Elater  of  the  Guts. 

2.  Zool.  Linnseus’  name  for  a  genus  of  beetles 
(now  the  family  Ela/eridse )  possessing  the  power 
of  springing  upward  from  a  supine  position  for  the 
purpose  of  falling  upon  their  feet ;  also,  a  member 
of  this  family,  a  skip-jack. 


ELATER. 


ELBOW 


1802  Bingley  Anitti .  Biog.  (1813)  142  The  Elater  or  Skip¬ 
per  Tribe.  The  Elaters  fly  with  great  facility.  1845  Darwin 
Voy.  Nat.  ii.  (1879)  31  At  Bahia,  an  elater  or  beetle,  .seemed 
the  most  common  luminous  insect.  1873  Blackmore  Cra- 
dock  Now.  xxx.  11883)  *68  She  didn't  know  an  elater  from  a 
tipula. 

3.  Bot.  An  elastic  spiral  filament,  or  elon¬ 
gated  cell,  attached  to  the  sporangium  or  spore- 
case  in  certain  Liverworts  (. Hcpaticdi ),  to  the  spore 
of  Horse-tails  ( Equisetacese ),  etc.,  and  serving  to 
discharge  and  disperse  the  spomles  when  ripe. 

1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  324  Spiral  fibres,  called 
Elateres,  within  which  the  sporules  are  intermixed.  1866 
Treas.  Bot.  II.  641/2  The  elaters  which  accompany  the 
spores  are  distinct  spiral  vessels.  1870  Hooker  Stud. 
Flo?-a  472  Equisetacese  . .  spores  of  one  kind,  attached  to  4 
clubbed  elastic  threads  (elaters). 

Elater  2,  elator  (il^-tai).  [f.  Elate  v.  +  -er, 
-ob.]  He  who  or  that  which  elates. 

1818  Richardson,  Elater  [with  example  for  Elater1]. 
1847  Craig,  Elator.  In  mod.  Diets. 

+  Elaterical,  a.  Obs.  rare—1.  [f.  Elater  + 
-ic  +  -al.]  Pertaining  to  The  theory  of  elasticity. 

1674  Phil.  Tra?is.  IX.  82  What  his  Reasons  and  Evidences 
are  to  evince  the  mistake,  .of  this  Elaterical  supposition. 

Elaterin  (ilEe’terin).  Chem.  Also  elatine.  [f. 
Elater-ium  +  -in  :  cf.  F.  flaterine.\  The  active 
principle  of  elaterium  (C20  H28  05). 

1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  193  An  extremely  active 
poisonous  principle,  called  Elatine,  has.  .been  found  in  the 
placenta  of  this  plant.  1866  Treas.  Bot.  I.  437/2  The 
active  principle  of  elaterium  is  a  crystalline  substance  called 
elaterin.  1887  Brunton  Pharmacol.  929  Elaterin  is  the 
most  powerful  hydragogue  we  possess. 

tElaterist.  Obs.  [f.  Elater  1  + -ist.]  One 
who  explains  certain  phenomena  as  due  to  the 
‘  elatery  ’  or  elasticity  of  the  air. 

1661  Boyle  Spring  of  Air  1.  ii.  (1682)  3  His  Adversaries 
(whom  for  brevities  sake  we  will  venture  to  call  Elaterists). 
1674  [M.  Hale]  Difficilcs  Nugae  237  The  Gravitation  and 
Elasticity  of  the  Air,  invented  by  the  modern  Elaterists. 
1708  in  Kersey.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

Elaterite  (/lae-terait).  Min.  [f.  Elater  1 
elasticity  +  -ite.]  A  brown  hydrocarbon,  usually 
soft  and  elastic  like  india-rubber  ;  elastic  bitumen. 

1826  Emmons  Min.  215  Elaterite,  see  Bitumen,  elastic. 
1876  Page  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  xiv.  244  Masses  of  elaterite, 
and  slaggy  mineral  pitch. 

||  Elaterium  (elatia-ri»m).  [a.  L.  elaterium, 
ad.  Gr.  eXarrjpiov  an  opening  medicine,  f.  Ea¬ 
stern  of  tXavvtiv  to  drive.  Senses  3  and  4  are 
due  to  Elater  h] 

+  1.  A  purgative  medicine.  Obs.~° 

1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

2.  A  sediment  or  precipitate  from  the  juice  of 
the  Squirting  Cucumber  ( Ecballium  agreste,  Mo- 
mordica  Elaterium ),  having  a  bitter  acrid  taste, 
and  acting  as  a  drastic  purgative  and  emetic.  Also 
called  English  Elaterium,  to  distinguish  it  from 
French  Elaterium,  a  much  less  active  preparation, 
produced  by  evaporation  of  the  juice. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  m.  xl.  373  Elaterium . .  driueth  foorth 
by  siege  grosse  Heme.  1657  Dhys.  Diet.,  Elaterium  . .  is 
good  against  the  dropsie.  1684  tr.  Willis’  Pharmaceu- 
tice  Rat.  41  Other  purging  Medicins,  as  Jalap,  Colycin- 
this,  Elaterium ..  consist  of  sharp  particles.  1790  Buchan 
Dom.  Med.  551  If  two  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  elaterium,  be  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of 
marjoram-water,  etc.  183?  J  •  Davies  Manual  Mat.  Med. 

22  The  elaterium  . .  contains  a  principle  sui  generis,  and 
a  bitter  substance  almost  inert  by  itself.  1866  Treas.  Bot. 

I.  437/1S0  powerful  is  pure  elaterium,  that  one  eighth  part 
of  a  grain  is  sufficient  to  produce  strong  cathartic  effects. 

+ 3.  Elasticity,  springiness  (spec,  of  the  air) : 

=  Elater1,  Elatery.  Obs. 

1708  in  Kersey.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash. 

4.  Used  by  Richard  for  the  fruit  of  the  Euplior- 
biacese,  which  opens  elastically  when  ripe. 

Elaterometer  (flsederp’m ztai).  [ad.  F.  ela- 
terometre  :  cf.  Elater1  and  Meter.]  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  indicating  the  pressure  of  confined  air 
or  steam. 

1874  Knight  Amer.  Mech.  Diet. 

t  ETate:ry.  Obs.  [f.  Elater  +  -y  ;  cf.  Ela¬ 
terium  3.]  The  elastic  force,  elasticity  of  the 
air ;  =  Elater  E 

r653  tr.  Pecquet’s  Anat.  Exper.  91  The  superficie  of 
the  Earth-Watrish  Orb  is  pressed  of  the  same  [the  Atmo¬ 
sphere]  not  by  its  weight  alone,  but  also  by  vertue  of  his 
Elatery  [orig.  non  solo  pondere,  sed  et  Elateris  . .  virtute]. 
1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  103  The  ayr  hath . .  a  strong  elatery 
of  its  own.  1676  Phil.  Trans.  X.  534  Corrosions  of  bodies 
may  further  bend  the  springy  particles  of  the  Air,  giving  it 
a  greater  Elatery.  1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Elatine,  obs.  var.  of  Elaterin. 

Elation  (i'lt’i'Jon).  Also  4-5  elacion,  5  ela- 
cyoun,  5-6  elacyon,  6  elatioun.  [In  ME.  ad. 
OF.  elacion,  ad.  L.  elation-em,  n.  of  action  f. 
ppl.  stem  of  efferre :  see  Elate  a .] 

_  + 1.  (after  Lat.)  a.  Lifting,  elevation,  b.  Carry¬ 
ing  out  (e.g.  of  a  dead  body).  Obs.  rare. 

1578  Banister  H ist.  Man  1.  25  The  brest  bones  . .  yeeld 
to  the  elation  and  depression  of  the  ribbes.  1697  Potter 
A  ntiq.  Greece  lv.  iv.  (1715)  189  Its  [the  body’s]  Elation  from 
the  House  wherein  it  was  prepar’d  for  Burial. 

2.  Elevation  of  mind  arising  from  success  or  I 
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self-approbation,  pride  of  prosperity  ;  pride,  vain- 
glory. 

<11386  Chaucer  Pers.  T.  ?  326  Elacion  is  whan  he  ne  may 
neither  suffre  to  haue  maister  ne  felawe.  c  1410  N.  Love 
Bonavent.  Mirr.  xxv.  56  (Gibbs  MS.),  We  haue  no  mater 
of  elacyoun  or  veyn  ioye  of  oure  selfe.  c  1522  Skelton 
Why  not  to  Court  479  He  is  in  such  elacyon  Of  his  exalta¬ 
tion.  1678  Owen  Mind  o/God  viii.  231  A  noysome  elation 
of  mind.  1712  Addison  Spect.  No.  464  r  3  Riches  exposes 
a  Man  to.  .a  foolish  Elation  of  Heart. 

+  b.  concr.  A  proud  or  vain-glorious  action. 
1:1630  Jackson  Creed  tv.  11.  i.  Wks.  1844  III.  202  Their 
next  elation . .  was  to  elect  him  for  their  King. 

3.  Elevation  of  spirits  (in  neutral  or  good  sense)  ; 
buoyancy,  joyousness,  pleasurable  self-satisfaction. 
(The  usual  current  sense.) 

175°  Johnson  Rambler  No.  184  p  5  Their  time  is  past 
between  elation  and  despondency.  1804-8  Foster  in  Life 
(f  Corr.  (1846)  I.  278  These  praises  give  me  but  very  little 
Elation.  1841  D  Israeli  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  619  In  the 
elation  of  youth,  he  astounded  the  . .  fellows  of  his  college. 
1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  I.  11.  xxvii.  (1880)  332  She  saw 
her  father,  .sink  from  elation  into  new  disappointment, 
b.  concr.  An  1  outburst  ’  of  high  spirits,  rare. 
1870  Lowell  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  11.  (1873)243  These  are 
the  natural  jets  and  elations  of  a  mind  energized  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  own  motion. 

•f4.  concr.  Growth.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  hi.  859  Thai  be  apte  unto  putacion 
Of  bowes  drie  or  foule  elacion  [L.  arida  aut  male  natd\. 

Ela’tive,  a.  rare,  [as  if  ad.  L.  *e lativus  :  see 
Elate  v.  and  -ive.]  j-  a.  That  raises,  elevates. 
(obs.).  b.  That  elates,  causes  elation. 

1595  Lodge  Fig  for  Momus  1,  By  their  attracted  moyst 
humiditie,  Drawne  from  a  certain  vertue  elative  . .  Seeke 
more  than  their  accustom’d  nutriment  Whence  raine  his 
generation  doth  derive.  1838  Struthers  Poetic  Tales  125 
Thither  shall  gratitude’s  feelings  elative  wend. 

j-  Elatrate,  v.  Obs.~°  [f.  L.  elatrat-  ppl. 
stem  of  eldtrare,  f.  e  out  +  latrare  to  bark  :  see 
-ate  3.]  ‘To  bark  out  or  speak  aloud  ’  (Bailey). 
1623  in  Cockeram.  1721-61  in  Bailey.  1820  in  Jodrell. 
Hence  j-  Elatra  tion. 

1730- 6  in  Bailey.  177s  in  Ash.  1820  in  Jodrell. 

t  Elavate,  w.  obs.  rare —  [f.  L.  elavcit-  ppl. 

stem  of  elavdre  to  wash  out,  wash  away  :  cf.  OF. 
eslaver,  elaver.\  trans.  To  wash  clean. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer’s  Bk.  Physicke  142/2  First 
elavate  them  with  water  wherin  hath  decoctede  chickweede. 

+  Elaxate,  v.  Obs  —  0  [f.  E-  preffi  +  L.  laxdt- 
ppl.  stem  of  laxare  to  unloose,  relax  :  see  Lax.] 
To  loosen  ;  to  widen. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1775  in 
Ash.  1847  in  Craig. 

Hence  f  Elaxa’tion. 

1731- 6  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash.  1847  in  Craig. 

+  Elay,  v.  Obs.  rare—1.  [?  var.  of  Allay  w.l 
or  2  ;  cf.  Fr.  delayer  to  dilute.]  trans.  1  To  mix, 
dilute. 

1573  cirt  of  Limming  5  Orpyment  maybe  elayed  with 
Chalke,  and  dimmed,  .with  Oker  de  Luke. 

+  Elayl  (e-k|il).  Chem.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  e\a-ts 
an  olive-tree  (cf.  tKaiov  olive-oil)  +  v\tj  substance, 
material.]  Same  as  Ethylene.  In  quot.  in  comb. 

1865  Mansfield  Salts  509  We  see.  .why  the  base,  .should 
differ  so  greatly  in  its  behaviour  front.  .Elayl-Stannethyl. 

Elayt,  obs.  var.  of  Elate  a. 

Elboic,  var.  of  Elbowic. 

Elbow  (e-lbtiu).  Forms:  1  elnbosa,  elebosa, 
elbosa,  2-6  elbowe,  3  elbou,  7  elboe,  7-  elbow ; 
also  (.Sir.)  6  elbok,  8  elbuck.  [A  Com.  Teut. 
compound  :  OE.  fnboga  —  Du.  elleboog,  OHG. 
elinbogo  ( MUG. elle7tboge ,  mod.G.  ellen-,  ellbogen), 
ON.  glnboge  (Icel.  olnbogi,  olbogi,  Da.  albue) 
OTeut.  *alino-bogon-,  f.  *alin&  arm  (see  Ell)  + 
*bogon-  bending  =  Bow  jA1] 

1.  The  outer  part  of  the  joint  between  the  fore 
and  the  upper  arm. 

c  1000  /Elfric  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  158  Cubitum,  fedmbe- 
twux  elboga  and  handwyrste.  c  1150  Voc.  ibid.  536  Ulna, 
elbowe.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8086  pair  armes  hari  wit  hirpild 
hid  War  sette  til  elbous  in  j>air  side,  a  1300  Fragm.  322 
in  Popular  Treat,  on  Sc.  139  Thelbowes  to  the  schare. 
c  1340  Gaw.  4  Gr.  Knt.  184  A  much  herd  . .  Watz  euesed  al 
vmbe-tome,  abof  his  elbowes.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  137 
Elbowe,  cubitus.  1588  A.  King  tr.  Canisius’  Catech.  138 
Wae  be  vnto  thame  . .  quha  sewis  soft  kods  to  putt  vnder 
euerie  Elbok.  a  1613  Oveiibury  A  Wife  (1638)  101  Turnes 
.  .from  one  Elbow  to  another.  1676  Etheredge  Man  of 
Mode  1.  i.  (1684)  11  He  was  yesterday  at  the  Play,  with 
a  pair  of  Gloves  Up  to  his  Elbows.  1714  Lady  M.  W. 
Montague  Lett,  lxxxv.  140  In.  .a  great  crowd .. people  . . 
knock  others  with  their  elbows.  1786  Burns  The  Ordina¬ 
tion  vii,  To  see  our  elbucks  wheep  And  a’  like  lamb-tails 
flyin.  1797  Coleridge  Christabel  1,  She  . .  on  her  elbow 
did  recline  To  look  at  the  lady  Geraldine.  1879  Stainer 
Music  of  Bible  122  Irish  bagpipes  are  inflated  by  the  elbow, 
Scotch  by  the  mouth. 

+  b.  The  point  resembling  an  elbow  in  the 
shoulder  or  hock  of  quadrupeds.  Obs. 

1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  317  The  Curb.. is  a  long 
swelling  beneath  the  elbov*  of  the  hough.  1789  W.  Marshall 
Gloucester  (E.D.S.),  Elbozvs,  the  shoulder-points  of  cattle. 

2.  transf  Anything  resembling  an  elbow. 

a.  A  sharp  bend  in  the  course  of  a  river,  road, 
etc. 


1591  Percivall  Sp.  Diet.,  Ahocinarsc  el  rio.  .to  run  with 
turnings  or  elbows.  1618  Bp.  Hall  Serm.  V.  117  The 
current  . .  speeds  forward  from  one  elbow  of  earth  unto 
another.  1762-71  H.  Walpole  Vertue' s  A  need.  Paint . 
(1786)  IV.  297  The  elbows  of  serpentine  rivers.  1792  A. 
Young  Trav.  France 99  The  road,  .presents  from  an  elbow 
the  finest  view  of  a  town  I  have  ever  seen.  1861  Miss 
Beaufort  Egypt.  Scpul.  II.  xxiii.  311  The  ravine  ..  turns 
with  a  sudden  elbow  round  the  end  of  mount  Silpius. 

b.  A  forward  or  outward  projection  ;  a  comer. 
1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  472  Fruit-trees  or  Vines,  set  upon  a 

Wall  against  the  Sun,  between  Elbows  and  Buttresses  of 
Stone,  ripen  more  than  upon  a  plain  Wall.  1691  T.  H[ale] 
Acc.  New  Invetit.  p.  evii,  Some  Elbows  of  Wharfs  ..  being 
taken  away.  1756  Nugent  Gr.  Tour  111.  206  Ancona.  .The 
name  of  this  city  is  said  to  be  owing  to  its  situation,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  elbow  (ayiciov) . .  which  the  shore  makes  in  that 
place.  1829  Southey  Sir  T.  More  (1831)  I.  120  You  cross 
a  wall  and  the  elbow  of  a  large  tree  that  covers  it.  1830 
W.  Phillips  Mt.  Sinai  iv.  504  Departing  day  Behind  the 
mountain’s  elbow  disappear’d.  1876  Blackmore  Cripps  II. 
xiv.  217  The  elbow  of  a  hedge  jutted  forth  upon  the  common. 

c.  Mechanics.  An  angle  in  a  tube,  etc.  ;  a  short 
piece  of  pipe  bent  at  an  angle  to  join  two  long 
straight  pieces. 

1777  Phil.  Trans.  LXVII.  643  As  the  elbow  made  a  right 
angle,  the  tube  itself  was  of  course  horizontal.  1874  Knight 
Amer.  Diet.  Mech.,  Elbow ,  1.  The  junction  of  two  parts 
having  a  bent  joint.  A  knee  or  toggle  joint.  2.  A  bend, 
as  of  a  stove-pipe.  1880  MacCormac  Antisept.  Surg.  147 
The  tube  should . .  have  no  elbows. 

d.  Arch,  (see  quot.) 

1823  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Builder  584  Elbows  of  a  Win¬ 
dow,  the  two  flanks  of  panelled  work,  one  under  each  shutter. 
1875  Parker  Gloss.  Archit.,  Elbows,  the  projections  on  the 
side  of  stalls.  1876  Gwilt  Archit.  Gloss.,  Elbow ,  the  up¬ 
right  side  which  flanks  any  panelled  work,  as  in  windows 
below  the  shutters,  etc. 

e.  Naut.  (see  quot.) 

1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  Cable  tournS . .  a  foul 
hawse;  a  cross  or  elbow  in  hawse.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's 
Word-bk.  s.v.,  Elbow  in  the  hawse.  When  a  ship,  being 
moored  in  a  tideway,  swings  twice  the  wrong  way,  thereby 
causing  the  cables  to  take  half  a  round  turn  on  each  other. 

f.  dial,  (see  quot.,  and  cf.  elbow-health  in  5). 
1877  E.  Peacock  N.-W.  Line.  Gloss.  (E.D.S.),  Elbozu,  the 

conical  hollow  in  the  bottom  of  a  wine-bottle. 

+  3.  transf.  An  arm  of  a  chair,  made  to  support 
the  elbow.  Obs.  exc.  in  comb.  Elbow-chair. 

1611  Cotgr.  s.v.  Accoudoir ,  Vne  chaire  a  accoudoirs ,  a 
chaire  with  elbowes.  1679  Mart'iage  of  Charles  II,  3  A 
great  Chair  with  elbows.  1750  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  II.  14 
Elbows  (as  the  sides  of  chairs  are  now  called).  1784  Cowper 
Task  1.  60  But  elbows  still  were  wanting;  these,  some 
say,  An  alderman  of  Cripplegate  contriv’d. 

4.  Phrases :  a.  At  the,  one's  elbow{s :  close  by, 
very  near ;  in  close  attendance  ;  also  fig. ;  so 
F7'orn  the ,  one's  elbow  :  away  from  one’s  side, 
b.  Up  to  the  elbows  :  lit. ;  also  fig.  engrossed  in 
work,  excessively  busy.  c.  To  be  out  at  elbow{s  ; 
to  have  a  coat  worn  out  at  the  elbows,  to  be  ragged, 
poor,  in  bad  condition ;  hence,  in  same  sense,  Out - 
at-elbowed  adj.  ( nonce-wd. ).  So,  in  contrary  sense, 
In  at  elbozus  (rare),  d.  +  To  scratch ,  rub  the 
elbow :  to  show  oneself  pleased,  to  chuckle,  e. 
To  shake  the  elbozo :  to  play  at  dice  (arch). 
+  Knight  of  the  elbow :  a  gambler,  f.  +  To  suck 
at  (one's)  elbow :  ?  to  play  the  parasite,  sponge 
upon  (one). 

a.  1548  Ld.  Somerset  Epist.  Scots  243  Ye  haue  youre  ene¬ 
mies.  .at  your  elbowe.  1581  Mulcaster  Positions  vi.  (1887) 
47  In  the  elder  yeares,  reason  at  the  elbow  must  seme  the 
student.  Ibid,  xxxvii.  143  You  are  not  able  to  spare  him 
from  your  elbow.  1698  Vanbrugh  AEsop  11.  i.  (1730)  230 
Talk  of  the  Devil  and  he ’s  at  your  elbow.  1840-1  Dickens 
Old  C.  Shop  i,  I  found  at  my  elbow  a  pretty  little  girl. 

b.  1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  hi.  i.  107  Let  vs  bathe  our  hands  in 
Caesars  blood  Vp  to  the  Elbowes.  1883  A.  Robson  Dead 
Letter  11.  v,  Up  to  our  Elbows  making  Damson  Jam. 

C.  1623  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  11.  i.  61  He  cannot  [speak] 
Sir;  he's  out  at  Elbow.  1771  Smollett  Humph.  Cl. 
(1815)  55  Sir  Ulic  Mackilligut  ..  is  said  to  be  much  out 
at  elbows.  1841  Thackeray  Sec .  Fun.  Nap.  i,  Seedy  out- 
at-elbowed  coats,  a  1847  Mrs.  Sherwood  Lady  of  Ma?ior  I. 
vi.  244  He  was  himself  just  now  so  terribly  out  at 
elbows,  that  he  could  not  command  a  hundred  pounds. 
1865  Carlyle  Fred.  Gt.  III.  viii.  iv.  17  Several  things 
known  to  be  out-at -elbows  in  that  Country.  1872  G.  Eliot 
Middlemarch  xxxviii.  (D.)  Pay  that  hardly  keeps  him  in 
at  elbows.  1885  Times  28  May,  There  is  an  out-at-elbows 
look  about  some  quarters  of  Dublin. 

d.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  109  One  rub’d  his  elboe 
thus,  and  fleer’d,  and  swore,  A  better  speech  was  never 
heard  before.  1598  E.  Gilpin  Skial.  (1878)  25  He’le  . . 
scratch  the  elbow  too  To  see  two  butchers  curres  fight. 

e.  1705  Hearne  Collect.  26  Nov.  (1885-6)  I.  100  Money 
which  . .  he  squander’d  away  in  shaking  his  Elbow.  1760 
T.  Brown  Wks.  II.  46  (D.)  Knight  of  the  elbow.  1826 
J.  Wilson  Nod.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  127  Many  good  and 
great  men  have  shook  the  elbow. 

f.  1548  Hall  Ckron.  (1809)  312  He  had  many  . .  that  daily 
sucked  at  his  Elbowe. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  elbow-cushion,  -guard, 
-point-,  also  elbow-bombard  [transl.  It.  bom- 
bardo  cubilo~\,  a  kind  of  cannon  in  which  the  breech 
was  at  right  angles  with  the  bore ;  elbow-cloak, 
?a  cloak  reaching  down  to  the  elbows  only  ; 
elbow-deep  a.  (see  quot.  ;  cf.  2  f.  and  elbow- 
health)  ;  elbow-health,  fig.,  a  bumper  ;  elbow- 
piece,  (a.)  in  plate  armour,  a  covering  for  the 
juncture  of  the  plates  meeting  at  the  elbow ;  (b.) 
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a  piece  of  tubing  forming  an  elbow ;  elbow- 
polish.  =  Elbow-grease  ;  elbow-shaker  (see 
quot.)  ;  elbow-shaking  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a.,  play¬ 
ing  at  dice  ;  elbow-wind,  a  wind  blowing  side¬ 
ways.  Also  Elbow-chair,  grease,  -joint,  -room. 

1881  Greener  Gun  20  It  was  called  the  *elbow  bombard. 
c  1612  Rowlands  Spy  Knaves ,  An  *elbow  cloake,  because 
wide  hose  and  garters  May  be  apparent  in  the  lower 
quarters.  1653  Milton  Hirelings  Wks.  (1851)  366  A  pul- 
pited  Divine  . .  a  lollard  . .  over  his  ^elbow-cushion.  1642 
T.  Taylor  God's  Judgern.  11.  vii.  102  No  man  was 
able  to  contend  with  him  in  his . .  *Elbow-deep  Healths. 
1874  Boutell  Arms  <$•  Arm .  190  *Elbow-guards,  or  con - 
did  res  . .  were  rarely  adopted  till  after  the  year  1300. 
1622  Middleton,  &c.  Old  Law  v.  i,  The  nimble  fencer 
. .  that  .  gave  me  Those  *elbow-healths.  1777  Phil . 
Trans.  LXVII.  643  This  tube  was  connected  to  the  re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  air-pump  by  means  of  an  *elbow-piece  of 
brass.  1859  G.  Eliot  A .  Bede  1.  vi.  (D.)  Genuine  *elbow- 
polish,  as  Mrs.  Poyser  called  it.  1785  Cowper  Task  iv.  44 
Bored  with  *elbow-points  through  both  his  sides.  1725 
New  Cant.  Diet.,  *  Elbow-shaker,  a  Gamester  or  Sharper. 
1700  Prol.  to  Farquhar's  Const.  Couple  (D.),  Your  *elbow- 
shaking  fool  that  lives  by’s  wits.  1849  Thackeray  Pen - 
denuis{  1875)  594  ‘  It’s  been  cut  into  by  your  master,  with  his 
helbow-shakin’  and  his  bill  discountin  a  1722  Lisle  Husb. 
(1752)  113  A  face  or  back- wind  signifies  little,  nor  the  *elbow- 
wmd  neither  to  peas  and  vetches. 

Elbow  (e'lbflu),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  brans.  To  thrust  with  the  elbow;  to  jostle; 
also  Jig. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  iv.  iii.  44  (Globe  ed.)  A  sovereign  shame 
so  elbows  him.  1673  Dryden  Conq.  Granada  1.  i,  Grown 
more  strong,  it . .  Elbows  all  the  Kingdoms  round  about. 
1691-8  Norris  Pract.  Disc.  (1711)  III.  138  They  have  scarce 
room  to  pass  in  without  elbowing  . .  one  another.  1710 
Steele  &  Add.  Tatler  No.  253  p  8  Must  our  Sides  be 
elbowed,  our  Shins  broken?  1876  Green  Stray  Stud.  190 
The  trader  elbowing  the  noble  and  the  artisan  the  trader. 

2.  To  thrust  aside  with  the  elbow  ;  also,  To 
elbow  off,  out  of  {anything').  Chiefly  Jig. 

1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  484  p  5  It  is  ever  want  of  breeding 
..to  be  ..  elbow’d  out  of  his  honest  ambition.  1712  Ar- 
buthnot  John  Bull  (1727)  74  He  used  to.  .elbow  his  fellow- 
servants  to  get  near  his  mistress.  1855  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  IV.  485  They  would  elbow  our  own  Aldermen  off  the 
Royal  Exchange.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  13  Nov.  5/2  The 
small  farming  class  have  been  gradually  elbowed  out  of  their 
holdings. 

f  3.  absol.  and  intr.  To  push  right  and  left  with 
the  elbows  ;  also  Jig.  So  also,  \To  elbow  it. 

1636  Heywood  Challenge  v.  i.  Wks.  1874  V.  68  That 
Picke-devant  that  elbowes  next  the  Queene.  1681  Man- 
ningham  Disc.  Truth  50  (T.)  He.  .grows  hot  and  turbid  . . 
elbows  in  all  his  philosophick  disputes.  1767  Babler  II.  195 
To  be  elbowing  it  among  people  of  fashion.  1885  L.  Wing¬ 
field  Barbara  Philpot  III.  xii.  291  Beaux  elbowed  for  a 
place. 

4.  a.  quasi- reji.  To  force  one’s  way  by  elbow¬ 
ing;  const,  into,  through,  b.  quasi  -traits.  To 
make  (one’s  way)  by  elbowing. 

1833  Ht.  Martineau  Berkeley  i.  vii.  132  A  carrier  had 
left  the  market  early  to  elbow  his  way  into  the  bank.  1863 
Mrs.  C.  Clarke  Shaks.  Char.  vi.  162  She  ..  elbows  herself 
in  wherever  she  sees  business  going  on. 

5.  intr.  To  make  an  ‘  elbow’  in  one’s  path,  go 
out  of  the  direct  way. 

1804  Southey  in  Robberds  Mem.  W.  Taylor  I.  503,  I 
would  elbow  out  of  my  way  to  Norwich.  1839-40  W. 
Irving  Wolfert's  R.  (1855)  149  Elbowing  along,  zig-zag. 

6.  (See  quot.) 

1755  Johnson,  Elbow  To  jut  out  in  angles.  Diet.  177s 
in  Ash.  1832  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

ETbow-charr.  A  chair  with  elbows;  see 
Elbow  sb.  3. 

a  1704  T.  Brown  Praise  Drunk.  Wks.  1730  I.  36  A 
drunkard  seated  in  an  elbow  chair.  1822  W.  Irving  Braceb. 
Hall  ii.  9  Very  eloquent  in  praise  of  an  ancient  elbow 
chair. 

Elbowed  (e'lbo«d),///.  a.  [f.  Elbow  sb.  +  -ed2.] 
a.  Having  elbows  or  bends.  Elbowit  Grass,  Sc. 
(see  quot.).  b.  Of  a  seat :  Provided  with  elbow- 
rests.  e.  Formed  into  the  shape  of  an  elbow, 
bent,  curved. 

1825  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  I.  784  An  elbowed  seat  had 
been  introduced.  1825-80  Jamieson  Scot.  Diet.,  Elbowit 
Grass,  Flote  Fox-tail  Grass.  Alopecurus  Geniculatus. 

E  lbow-grease,  humorous.  Vigorous  rub¬ 
bing,  proverbially  referred  to  as  the  best  unguent 
for  polishing  furniture.  Hence  allusively,  energetic 
labour  of  any  kind. 

1672  Marvell  Reh.  Transp.  1.  5  Two  or  three  brawny 
Fellows  in  a  Comer,  with  meer  Ink  and  Elbow-grease, 
do  more  Harm  than  an  Hundred  systematical  Divines  with 
their  sweaty  Preaching.  1699  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew, 
Elbow-grease,  a  derisory  Term  for  Sweat.  1735  Littleton 
Lai.  Diet.,  It  had  no  elbow-grease  bestowed  on’t.  Nec 
demorsos  sapit  ungues.  1879  Trollope  Thackeray  122 
Forethought  is  the  elbow-grease  which  a  novelist, — or  poet, 
or  dramatist, — requires. 

f  Elbovwic,  a.  humorous.  Obs.  In  Diets,  el- 
Wftic(k.  [f.  Elbow  +  -ic.]  (See  quot.) 

1654  Gayton  Fest.  Notes  i.  iii,  Verses,  which  being  above 
Hexameters,  full  sometimes,  and  sometimes  over-makes, 
that  rather  sounding  verse,  we  call  Elbowick.  1727  Bailey 
II,  Elboick r,  a  sentence  or  verse  of  a  rude  or  ruffling  quality, 
as  it  were  hunching  or  pushing  with  the  elbow.  1734 
Littleton  Lat.  Did.}  Elboick  verse,  carmen  hypermetrum 
or  redundans.  1775  in  Ash. 

Elbowing  (e*lb^iij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Elbow  v.  + 


ing  !.]  The  action  of  thrusting  with  the  elbow  ; 
concr.  a  thrust  with  the  elbow. 

1820  T.  Mitchell  Aristophanes  I.  17  What  crowding  then 
and  elbowing  among  them  !  1846  W.  S.  Landor  Imag. 

Conv.  1. 17,  I  received  on  the  stairs  many  shoves  and  elbow- 
ings.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  I.  1.  xiv.  (1880)  188  He 
pushed  his  way.  .with  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  the.  .elbowing. 

Elbowing  (e-lbonig),  ///.  a.  [f.  Elbow  v.  + 
-ing  2.]  That  thrusts  with  the  elbow  ;  also  fig. 

1767  Grainger  Solitude  (T.),  Purse-proud,  elbowing  In¬ 
solence.  1871  Lowell  Study  Wind,  (1886)  23  The  elbowing 
self-conceit  of  youth. 

ETbow-joint.  [f.  Elbow  sb.  +  Joint.] 
a.  Anat.  1  The  hinge-joint  formed  by  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  with  the 
upper  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  by  means  of 
ligaments’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.),  b.  Mech. :  =  Elbow  2  c. 

1831  R.  Knox  Cloquet's  Anat.  310  This  muscle  is  deeply 
seated  at  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the  arm,  before  the 
elbow-joint.  1881  Mechanic  §  1101  In  fig.  556  an  illus¬ 
tration  is  given  of  an  elbow-joint. 

ETbow-room.  [f.  Elbow  sb.  +  Room.]  Room 
to  move  one’s  elbows  ;  hence,  freedom  from  con¬ 
straint  ;  space  sufficient  to  move  or  work  in  at 
one’s  ease.  Also  fig. 

c  1540  Boorde  The  Boke  for  to  Leme  A  ij  b,  He. .  whiche 
wyll  dwell  at  pleasure  . .  must  dwell  at  elbowe  rome.  1670 
Brooks  Wks.  (1867)  VI.  331  Give  faith  scope,  give  it  elbow- 
room  to  work.  1758  Chesterfield  Lett.  No.  348  (1792) 
IV.  155  Which  would  give  him  more  elbow-room  to  act 
against  France.  1868  M.  Pattison  Accident.  Org.  §  5.  315 
The  improvement .. in  its  [teaching]  quality  by  the.  .elbow- 
room  which  the  teacher  would  obtain. 

Elbuck,  Sc.  var.  of  Elbow. 

Elcampane,  obs.  var.  Elecampane. 

Elc(h,  obs.  form  of  Each. 

II  Elch.ee  (e*lt|i‘).  Also  elehi,  eltchi.  [Turk. 

ilcht,  ‘from  il  a  (nomad)  tribe,  hence  the 

representative  of  the  Tl'  (Y.).]  An  ambassador. 

1828  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIII.  64  So  well  described  by  an 
English  Elchee.  1863  Kinglake  Crimea  I.  viii.  113  The 
great  Eltchi  [Sir  Stratford  Canning]. 

1'  ETchur,  adv.  Obs.  Forms:  i  elcor, -ur,  2 
elcbur.  [OE.  ficor=  OS.  elkor,  -kur,  OFris.  elker, 
OHG.  elich6r\  app.  the  comparative  deg.  of  an 
adv.  related  to  OTeut.  *aljo -  other.] 

Elsewhere,  otherwise,  besides. 

c  890  K.  /Elfred  Baida  iv.  xxviii.  (Bosw.)  Gif  hit  hwaet 
elcor  bij>.  e  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  105  pet  pe  mon  beo  ipuldi . . 
and  Iete  elchur  his  iwit  weldre  pene  his  wreSSe. 

t  E  lcrook.  Obs.  rare  —  1.  [?  f.  el,  name  of  the 
letter  L  +  Crook  ;  but  cf.  Ellrake.]  ?  An  L- 
shaped  hook. 

1606  Birnie  Kirk-Burial  (1833)  35  Lyke  Hophnees  with 
elcrookes  to  minche . .  the  offerings  of  God. 

t  Eld,  sbO  Obs.  rare—1,  [app.  repr.  OE.  xled 
(genit.  teldes)  fire ;  cf.  synonymous  OS.  eld,  ON. 
eld-r  (Sw.  eld,  Da.  ild).]  Fire. 

c  1200  Trim.  Coll.  Horn.  258  pu  sscope  eld  St  wind  St 
water. 

Eld  (eld),  sb.2  arch,  and  north.  Forms  :  1 
£ld(u,  eldo,  eld,  (WS.  ieldu,  ild(u,  yld(u), 
2-6  elde,  2-3  ulde  (ii),  3  eelde,  ealde,  (4 
north,  he  ild,  held,  elide),  4-5  eelde,  (helde), 
5  Sc.  eylde,  3  (6-9  Sc.)  eild,  (elth),  4-  eld. 
See  also  Ald,  Old,  sbs.  [OE.  ildo  (abstr.  sb.  f. 
aid,  in  WS.  eald.  Old  a.),  corresp.  to  OS.  elde, 
OHG.  altl,  elti,  ON.  elli  (Da.  wide). 

Synonymous  derivatives  from  the  same  root  are  ON.  old 
( : — *aldd)  and  Goth,  alps  ( : — *alpi-z). 

1.  The  age,  period  of  life,  at  which  a  person  has 
arrived.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

a  1000  Guthlac  (Gr.)  80  Se  hal^a  wer  In  pa  terestan  addu 
gelufade  Frecnessa  fela.  riooo  TElfric  Horn,  in  Sweet 
(1879)  90  Eadig  is  heora  [the  innocents’]  yld.  c  1000  Sax. 
Leechd.  III.  162  He  leng  ne  leofaS  ponn  on  mi3re  ilde. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  318  Ich  was  of  swuche  elde.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  22814  Old  and  ying.  At  pat  fortald  vprising  sal  be  of 
eild,  als  pai  suld  here,  Haue  deide  of  eild  of  thritti  3ere. 
c  1300  Beket  159  This  child  was  hot  in  elde  of  tuo  and 
twenti  3er.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  742  Bot  swa  grete 
elde  may  nane  now  here,  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  403  William 
St  3he  were  of  on  held,  e  1400  Gamelyn  643  Gamelyn,  that 
yong  was  of  elde.  1513  Douglas  Mneis  vm.  ix.  41  In  sic 
strenthis  and  eyld.  1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Edward  IV,  vii.  2 
Ye  wote  well  all  I  was  of  no  great  elde.  1600  Tourneur 
Trans f.  Mctamorpk.  (1878)  200  Erinnis  purveyor,  young 
elth  I  meane.  1691  Ray  N.  C.  JVds.  s.v.  Eald,  He  is  tall 
of  his  Eald.  1724  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  63  His  eild 
and  my  eild  can  never  agree,  i860  Ramsay  Rcmin.  Ser. 
1.  (ed.  7)  177,  ‘  I  am  just  ae  eild  wi’  the  auld  king  ’ 
[George  III]. 

t  2.  Conventional  or  legal  age  ;  full  age  ;  majo¬ 
rity.  Of  eld  =  of  age  ;  within  eld  =  under  age  ; 
also  (quot.  1400)  of  military  age.  Obs. 

a  1300  Havelok  128  Sho  were  comen  intil  helde.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  29444  (Cott.  Galba),  Childer  within  elde,  of 
cursed  man  may  haue  paire  belde.  1357  Lay-Folks  Mass- 
Bk.  App.  11.  118  like  man  and  woman  that  of  eld  is.  c  1400 
Rowland  4  O.  682  And  alle  that  are  with-in  elde  loke  that 
thay  to  batayle  helde.  1450  Myrc  236  Alle  that  ben  of 
warde  and  elde.  1529  Lyndesay  Coinplaynt  115,  I  prayit, 
daylie  . .  My  loung  maister  that  I  mycht  see  Off  eild. 

3.  Old  age,  advanced  period  of  life ;  usually 
with  regard  to  its  effects  upon  man.  Also  person¬ 
ified.  arch.  &  poet. 


971  Blickl.  How.  59  Se  wlite  eft  gewitep  &  to  ylde  ge. 
cyrrep.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  373  in  Colt.  Horn.  181  per  is 
3eo3eoe  bute  ulde.  c  1205  Lay.  11546  Vnhaele  &  selde 
hteueS  pene  king  vnbalded.  c  1250  Gen.  4  Ex.  1197  Sarra 
.  .wurd  wi8  child,  on  elde  wac.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc. 
801  Alle  thir..That  clerkes  propertes  of  eld  calles.  1388 
Wyclif  Prov.  xvi.  31  A  coroun  of  dignyte  is  eelde.  c  1449 
Pecock  Repr.  iii.  v.  303  A  staffe  forto  go  by  in  his  eelde 
for  sijkenes.  1549  Conipl.  Scot.  i.  20  Tha  begyn  to  decresse 
ande  declinis  til  eild  ande  to  the  dede.  1599  Marston  Sco. 
Villanie  1.  iv.  (1764)  187  Cold,  writhled  Eld,  his  liues-wet 
almost  spent.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso  xvii.  xi.  (1726)  297  His 
eies  (not  yet  made  dim  with  eild)  Sparkled  his  former 
worth  and  vigor  braue.  1637  B.  Jonson  Sad  Sheph.  11.  ii, 
Who  scorns  at  eld,  peels  off  his  own  young  hairs.  1748 
Thomson  Cast.  Indol.  11.  xxxi,  The  whitening  snows  Of 
venerable  eld.  1800-24  Campbell  Piter.  Glencoe  478  Hale 
and  unburden’d  by  the  woes  of  eild.  1858  Kingsley  Weird 
Lady  17  His  beard  was  white  with  eld. 

t  b.  People  of  advanced  age ;  old  men  ;  senate 
or  aristocracy.  (In  quot.  1592  perhaps  the  adj. 
used  absol.)  Obs. 

c  1000  jElfric  Horn.  (Thorpe)  II.  506  (Bosw.),  Seo  yld  hi 
£ebaed  and  seo  m^u}?  wrat.  a  1075  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud 
MS.)  an.  1004  Daer  waer3  East  Engla  folces  seo  yld  ofslagen. 
1592  Wyrley  Armorie  147  That  pleasant  sweet  content 
That  diuers  eld  haue  found  within  a  wall. 

c.  poet.  An  old  man.  (But  perh.  an  absol.  use 
of  the  adj.)  Rarely  in  pi.  elds. 

1796  Coleridge  Dest.  Nations ,  To  the  tottering  eld 
Still  as  a  daughter  would  she  run.  1830  W.  Phillips  Alt. 
Sinai  11.  364  That  eld  august  Came  out  from  Israel.  Ibid . 
iii.  165  To  the  expectant  host  In  solemn  order  did  these 
elds  descend. 

f  4.  Antiquity,  duration  of  existence  ;  time  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  destroying  or  wearing  agency.  Obs. 

c  *374*Ghaucer  Ariel,  ty  Arc.  12  That  eeld  which  that  all 
can  frere  and  bite.  1602  R.  T.  Five  Godlie  Serm.  64  Eld 
eateth  al  things,  a  1667  Jer.  Taylor  Serm.  Suppl.  (1678) 
148  An  old  sore  . .  by  its  eld  almost  habituate.  1740  Shen- 
stone  Schoolmistress  137  In  elbow-chair  . .  By  the  sharp 
tooth  of  cankering  Eld  defaced. 

5.  Antiquity,  the  olden  time.  Men,  times ,  etc. 
of  eld  —  men,  etc.  of  old.  poet,  and  arch. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11881  Hit  is  said  oftsythes  with  sere 
men  of  elde,  The  last  Ioy  of  ioly  men  Ioynys  with  sorow. 
1640  J.  Gower  OvicTs  Fest.  1.  11  In  times  of  eld  men 
pleased  the  powers  of  heaven.  1812  Byron  Ch.  Har.  1. 
xciii,  Lands  that  contain  the  monuments  of  Eld.  1834 
Ld.  Houghton  The  Eld ,  Blessed  be  the  Eld,  Its  echoes 
and  its  shades.  1847  Longf.  Ev.  Prel.  3  The  murmuring 
pines  and  the  hemlocks.  .Stand  like  Druids  of  eld. 

b.  People  of  the  olden  time,  antiquity  (personi¬ 
fied).  poet,  and  arch. 

Chiefly  in  Shakspere’s  phrase  *  superstitious  eld  \ 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  iv.  iv.  36  The  superstitious  . .  Eld 
Receiu’d .  .This  tale  of  Herne  the  Hunter,  for  a  truth.  1820 
Scott  Alonast.  Introd.,  Superstitious  eld  ..  has  tenanted 
the  deserted  groves  with  aerial  beings.  1823  —  Peveril  II. 
i.  5  Tradition  and  superstitious  eld  . .  had  filled  up  the  long 
blank  of  accurate  information. 

+  6.  An  age  of  the  world,  a  secular  period.  Obs. 

a  1000  Guthlac  (Gr.)  807  In  J?am  leohtan  ham  purh  adda 
tid  ende  gebidan.  c  1000  ./Elfric  Horn,  in  Sweet  (1879)  60 
Seo  }?ridde  yld  waes  3a  wuniende  o3  David.  ^1250  Gen.  <$• 
Ex.  705  Dis  o3er  werldes  elde  is  so  A  Shusent  }er  seuenti 
and  two.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  9230  Blissed  be  sco  J>at  us  has 
spedd  pat  we  pe  elds  four  has  redd.  Ibid.  21847  Sex  eildes 
ha  we  broght  in  place,  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  11.  ix.  77 
Wytht-in  j>e  ferd  Eylde  Yrland  Was  to  )?e  Scottis  obey- 
ssande.  1513  Douglas  FEneis  vii.  xii.  99  Ceculus.  .all  eildis 
.  .schawis  ws  Engenerit  was  by  the  God  Vulcanus. 

7.  Comb.,  as  eld-time. 

1839  Bailey  Festus  x.  (1848)  no  In  the  eld-time. 

f  Eld,  sb.%  :  ME.  ane  eld  =  a  neld ,  a  Needle. 

a  1400-50  A  lexander  1370  So  nere,  vnethes  at  ane  eld 
mi3t  narowly  betwene. 

Eld  (eld),  a.  poet .  and  arch.  [repr.  ME.  eld{e , 
OE.  (WS.)  eald  (see  Old)  ;  the  mod.  word  may 
however  be  newly  f.  Eld  sb.~\  Occas.  used  in 
poetry  for  Old  (q.v.  for  earlier  instances). 

[c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  137  Elde,  or  olde,  for-weryde  [1499 
eeld,  or  worne],  vetustus ,  detritus ,  inveteratus.]  1619 
H.  Hutton  Follies  Anat.  (1842)  42  Steward.  .To  serue  their 
commons  as  eld  servants  use.  1854  Dobell  Balder  xxv. 
185  Ye  eld  And  sager  Gods, 
b.  quasi-jA 

1592  [see  Eld  sb 2.  3  b].  1796-1830  [see  Eld  sb2.  3  c]. 

j-  Eld,  v.1  Obs.  Forms ;  1  WSax.  eald-ian,  2 
eald-ien,  3  seld-en,  3-5  eld-en,  eld-e  (4  Kent 
yeald-y),  4-5  eeld-en,  eelde,  6  eld,  Sc.  eild. 
See  also  Old(e  v.  [In  southern  dialects  repr. 
OE.  (WS.)  ealdian  (:— type  *alct$jan,  not  re¬ 
presented  in  any  other  language),  f.  eald,  Old  ; 
the  equivalent  Mercian  from  *aldian  survived  in 
ME.  as  Old(e  v.  The  midland  and  northern 
instances  of  eld(cn,  eeld(en,  eild,  probably  belong 
formally  to  Eld  v.2  (type  *aldjan). 

1.  intr.  To  grow  old. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xxi.  18  ponne  |>u  ealdast  [irii6o 
Hatton  ealdest].  c  1200  Ormin  18830,  All  iss  itt  jtfhilwend- 
like  ping  |>att  elde]/  annd  forrwurrje)/.  c  1205  Lay. 
2937  pa  a-ldede  [e  1275  holdede]  pe  king,  a  1300  E.  E. 
Psalter  ci.  27  (M.)  As  klepinge  elde  sal  alle  pai.  1340 
Ayenb.  97  Hi  ne  may  najt  yealdy,  ase  dede  pe  yealde 
la3e.  1382  Wyclif  Josh.  xii.  1  Thou  hast  eeldid,  and  art 
of  loong  age.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  137  Eelden,  agyn. 
1496  Dives  Sf  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  1.  viii.  39  They  be 
paynted  lyke  yong  men  . .  in  token  that  they  . .  elden  not. 
1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  200  This  Valcriane 
. .  eildit  in  miserabill  servitude. 


ELDED. 
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2.  trans.  To  make  old. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  392  Tyme.  .eldith  our  auncessours  And 
eldith  kynges  and  emperours. 

+  Eld,  vP  Obs.  Also  1  eld-an,  (WS.  ield-an, 
yld-an),  2  eld-en.  [OE.  tfdan  (in  WS.  iqldan, 
yldan )  =  OHG.  alten  to  delay  (also  more  literally  to 
make  or  become  old) OTeut.  *aldjan,  f.  *aldo- 
Old.]  trans.  and  intr.  To  put  off  to  a  later  time, 
defer,  delay. 

c  897  K.  TElfeed  Gregory's  Past.  xxi.  152  Se  lareow 
ieldende  seccS  Sonetiman.  anzi  O.  E.  Chron.  (Laud  MS.) 
ann.  1100  J>eah  f>e  ic  hit  laeng  ylde.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  21 
f>e  wrecche  sunfulle  ne  elde  nawiht  }>et  he  ne  ga  to  bote  ]?e 
wile  he  mei. 

’t"  Eld,  v.3  Obs.  exc.  dial.  =  Ain. 

is6-  Thersites  in  Hazlitt  Dodsley  I.  414  My  son,  what 
thing  eldeth  thee?  1880  Miss  Jackson Shropsh.  Word-bk. 
s.v,,  Doctor,  .didna  seem  to  know  whad  elded  ’im.  Molly’s 
..bin  eldin’  a  lung  wilde. 

Elde,  obs.  var.  of  Yield  v. 

+  Sided,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [f.  Eld  vj  +  -ed.]  That 
has  grown  old,  inveterate. 

111300  Cursor  M.  (Cott.  MS.)  26654  Of  cilded  [A.  eldid] 
thing . .  better  [F.  hard]  it  es  to  change  j>e  state. 

Elder  (e'ldai),  sb.1  Forms  :  a.  elleern,  ellsen, 
ellen,  2  -4  ellarne,  4  ellerne,  elrene,  (5  elerne, 
elorne,  ellern,  elnerene  5,  9  dial,  ellen),  4-7 
eller,  4-6  eldre,  5  eldyr,  (6  ellore),  6-7 
eldren,  eldern,  5  eller ;  j 3.  5  helren,  hil- 
der  (-tre),  hyldyr,  byllor,  hillar,  hillerne 
(-tre),  hyl  (-tre).  [With  OE.  elleern  (of  which 
ellen  is  app.  a  reduced  form,  as  {sen  of  isern) 
cf.  MLG.  ellern,  eldeme ,  alhorn ,  elhorn  (Schiller 
&  Liibben),  Flem.  elhoren,  alhot-en  (Kilian). 
Possibly  an  originally  adjectival  formation  ;  cf. 
Ger.  adiorn  maple  =  L.  acernus  adj.  (For  the 
euphonic  change  of  elr-  to  eldr -  cf.  Alder  1.) 
The  forms  with  initial  h  seem  to  belong  to  a 
wholly  different  word,  prob.  of  ON.  origin  ;  cf. 
Da.  hyld,  hyldetrx,  Sw.  hyll,  app.  related  to  the 
synonymous  OHG.  holuntar,  MHG.  holander, 
holder ,  mod.G.  holunder,  holder ;  in  which  a  con¬ 
nexion  of  some  kind  with  Hole,  Hollow,  is 
plausible,  as  the  tree  might  naturally  have  been 
named  from  its  tubular  stems.] 

1.  A  low  tree  or  shrub,  Sambucus  nigra  (N.O. 
Caprifoliaceae),  called,  for  distinction,  the  Com¬ 
mon  or  Black-berried  Elder;  bearing  umbel-like 
corymbs  of  white  flowers  ;  the  young  branches  are 
remarkable  for  their  abundance  of  pith. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  893  Sambucus ,  ellaen.  a  800  Cor¬ 
pus  Gloss.  1175  Sambucus,  ellaern.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd. 
II.  68  Wij,  fotece  genim  ellenes  leaf,  c  1150  Voc.  in 
Wr.-Wulcker  556  Sambucus,  suew,  ellarne.  <11325  Gloss. 
W.  de  Biblesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  163  De  suhen  (hilder- 
tre,  helren)  font  les  souheaus.  1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  1. 
66  Iudas  he  Iapede  with  J>e  lewes  seluer  And  on  an 
Ellerne  treo  [v.  r.  eldir ;  1377  B.  1.  68  eller]  hongede  him 
after,  c  1425  in  Voc.  Wr.-Wulcker  646  Hec  sambuca,  hyllor- 
tre.  c  1440  Promp.  Pari’.,  Eldyr  or  hyldyr,  or  hillerne  tre 
[v.  r.  hillar;  hyltre,  or  elerne ;  elder,  or  hyltre,  or  elorne]. 
a  1450  Alphita  161  Sambucus.  .ellen.  1471  Ripley  Comp. 
Alch.  v.  xlii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  158  Wene  they,  .to  have,  .of 
an  Elder  an  Apple  swete?  1523  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  126 
The  stakes  of  the  ..  ellore  be  good.  1598  Shaks.  Merry 
IV.  11.  iii.  30  My  heart  of  Elder.  1608  Plat  Gard.  Eden  (1653) 
100  Every  plant  of  an  Eldem  will  grow.  1615  W.  Lawson 
Orch.  4  Gard.  (1648)  3  Some  thinke  the  . .  eller  [would 
have]  a  waterish  marish.  1728  Thomson  Spring  443  Then 
seek  the  bank  where  flowering  elders  crowd.  1876  Harley 
Mat.  Med.  576  The  Elder,  indigenous  in  Europe,  was 
known  to  the  Greeks. 

2.  Extended  to  other  species  of  the  genus  Sa?n- 
bucus  ;  in  N.  America  applied  chiefly  to  S.  cana¬ 
densis .  With  distinguishing  epithets :  Dwarf 
Elder,  Ground  Elder,  Dog  Elder  ( S .  Ebulus) 
=  Danewort;  Wild  Elder,  used  by  Lyte  for 

S.  racemosa. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  iii.  xliv.  379  The  nature  and  vertues 
of  the  wilde  Eldren  are  as  yet  unknowen. 

b.  In  popular  names  of  other  plants  bearing  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  the  elder:  Bishop’s 
Elder,  Dog  Elder,  Dwarf  Elder,  Ground 
Elder,  Wild  Elder  (cf.  2),  names  for  Goutweed 
(. /Egopodium  Podagraria )  ;  Ground  Elder,  An¬ 
gelica  silvestris  ;  Marsh  or  Marish  Elder, 
Water  Elder,  White  Elder  =  Guelder  Rose 
( Viburnum  Of  ulus ). 

3.  Attrib.,  as  elder-blossom ,  - branch ,  -bud,  - bush , 
-flower,  -pith,  -stick,  -tree,  -vinegar,  -wine,  -wood ; 
elder-leaved  adj.  ;  elder-blow,  elder -blossom  ; 
elder-gun,  a  pop-gun  made  of  a  hollow  shoot  of 
elder  ;  elder-moth,  Uropteryx  Sambucata.  Also 
Elder-berry,  etc. 

1862  Barnes  Rhymes  Dorset  Dial.  I.  76  A  vield.  .Where 
*elder-blossoms  be  a-spread.  1875  Emerson  Lett.  <$■  Soc. 
Aims ,  Poet,  Imag.  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  154  The  scent 
of  an  *elder-blow. .is  event  enough  for  him.  1579  Spen¬ 
ser  Shep.  Cal.  Nov.  147  The  Muses.  .Now  bringen  bitter 
*Eldre  braunches  seare.  1642  Fuller  Holy  <$>  Prof.  St. 
1.  v.  12  In  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  .sallads  are  made 
of  *eldem-buds.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  i,  A  hut,  or  farm¬ 
house ..  surrounded  by  large  ^elder-bushes.  1626  Bacon 


Sylva  §  692  Of  this  kind  are  *Elder-flowers,  which  there¬ 
fore  are  proper  for  the  Stone.  1718  Quincy  Cornpl.  Disp. 
133  Elder-flowers..  Flowers  from  May  to  July.  1599 
Shaks.  Hen.  V,  iv.  i.  210  That’s  a  perilous  shot  out  of 
an  *Elder  Gunne.  a  1613  Overbury  A  Wife  (1638)  201  As 
boyes  doe  Pellets  in  Elderne  Guns.  1882  Garden  23  Sept. 
273/1  The  *Elder-leaved  or  black  Ash.  .the  leaves  of  which 
. .  are  serrated,  c  1600  J.  Day  Begg.  Bednall  Gr.  iv.  ii.  Thou 
wither’d  "Elder-pith.  1532  More  Confut.  TindaleVJVs. 425/1 
No  more  then . .  thys  greke  woorde  presbyteros  signifyeth  an 
*elder  sticke.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvn.  cxliv. 
(1495)  700  The  *Ellern  tree  hath  vertue  Duretica.  1566 
Warde  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  m.i.  11  b,  Foure  vneesof  the  water 
of  Elderne  tree.  1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  32  The 
Arabian  Costus  is  the  Root  of  a  Shrub  very  like  an  Elder 
Tree.  1709  Steele  Tatter  No.  150  p  6  They  had  dissented 
.  .about  the  Preference  of  "Elder  to  Wine-Vinegar.  1735 
Berkeley  Querist  §  151  Men  of  nice  palates  have  been 
imposed  on,  by  *elder  wine  for  French  claret.  1760  T. 
Hutchinson  Hist.  Col.  Mass.  v.  (1765)464  A  young  stick  of 
*elder  wood. 

If  4.  Misused  for  Alder  1. 

c  1535  Dewes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  914  Thelder,  aulne . 
1611  Florio  Alno  negro,  the  blacke  Elder-tree. 

E  lder,  sbA  dial.  [cf.  MDu.  elder  of  same 
meaning;  peril,  repr.  OTeut.  *alifro{m ,  f.  *alan 
to  nourish.  (Not  etymologically  connected  with 
Udder.)]  The  udder  of  a  cow  or  mare. 

1674  Ray  N.  C.  Wds.  17  The  Elder :  the  Udder.  1679 
Plot  Staffiordsh.  (1686)  262  Which  was  a  yard  and  an  inch 
high  at  2  days  old,  and  had . .  milk  in  its  elder.  1797  J.  Down¬ 
ing  Disord.  Horned  Cattle  87  The  beast  should  be . .  milked 
quite  clean  out  of  the  elder.  1875  Lane.  Gloss,  s.  v.  (E.  D.  S.) 
Hur  [the  cow's]  elder’s  a  bit  sore.  1880  Miss  Jackson 
Shropsh.  Gloss,  s.  v.  (E.  D.  S.)  The  mar' . .  wuz  glad  to  see 
the  cowt  for  'er  elder  wuz  as  'ard  as  a  stwun. 

Elder  (e-ldai),  a.  and  sb.3  Forms;  i  {Mercian, 
Kent.)  eldra,  ( Northumbrian ,  Mercian)  Sidra, 

( IVSax.)  ieldra,  yldra,  2-3  eldere, eldre,  ealdre, 
3  eseldre,  seldre,  elldre,  eldore,  adder,  3-4 
(heldre),  uldre,  ildre,  4  eilder,  eldir,  5  either, 
yelder,  eelder,  {Sc.  6  eldar,  8  ellar),  3-  elder. 
See  also  Aldek,  Older,  adjs  [OE.  $ldra  (fern, 
and  neut.  pldre)  =  OS.  aldira,  OFris.  alder,  elder, 
OHG.  altiro,  eltiro  (mod.Ger.  alter),  ON.  eldre, 
ellre  (Da.  seldre),  Goth,  alpiza-.— OTeut.  *adpi- 
zon-,  regularly  f.  *aldo~,  OE.  aid  (WS.  eald),  Old. 

The  late  WS.  form  yldra  survived  in  the  south  as  uldre 
ill),  ildre  until  the  13th  c. 

A.  adj.  The  comparative  degree  of  Old  a. ; 
formerly  equivalent  to  the  mod.  Older,  but  now 
restricted  to  certain  special  uses. 

1.  That  has  lived  or  existed  longer ;  senior,  more 
advanced  in  age. 

-j-  a.  Formerly  used  (both  of  persons  and  things) 
as  a  predicate ;  also  as  an  attribute  followed  by 
than.  Now  superseded  by  Older. 

<•1000  Riddles  xli.  42  (Gr.)  Ic  eom  micle  yldra,  Jonne 
ymbhwyrft  )>es.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  23  A  )?et  ic  beo  ealdre. 
c  1200  Moral  Ode  (Egerton  MS.)  1  Ic  aim  elder  Jjaenne  ic 
wres,  a  winter  and  a  lore,  a  1240  Wohunge  in  Cott.  Plom. 
277  Swa  [m  eldere  wex,  swa  jru  pourere  was.  1541  Elyot 
Image  Gov.  93  If  she  shall  be  as  olde,  or  elder  than  I  am. 
1593  Bilson  Govt.  Christ's  Ch.  364  The  lawes  of  forren 
countries  are  farre  elder  then  ours.  1596  Shaks.  Merck. 
V.  iv.  i.  251  How  much  more  elder  art  thou  then  thy 
lookes?  a  1639  W.  Whateley  Prototypes  11.  xxxiv.  (1640) 
161  Friendship  is  like  wine,  the  elder  the  better.  1673 
Cave  Prim.  Chr.  1.  vii.  203  A  custom  probably  not  much 
elder  than  his  time. 

b.  as  attribute  without  than.  Not  now  used  of 
things,  except  with  quasi-personification.  Now 
chiefly  with  sbs.  denoting  family  relationship,  or 
as  denoting  the  senior  of  two  indicated  persons  ; 
otherwise  somewhat  arch.  Often  with  omission 
of  sb.  implied  in  the  context. 

Beowulf  469  (Gr.)  Wass  herejzar  dead  min  yldra  maeg. 
<;888  K.  /Elfred  Boeth.  viii,  Ic  oe  geongne  gelasrde  swelce 
snytro  swylce  manesumoprum  ieldran  gewittum  ofto&en  is. 
c  975  Durh.  Gosp.  Luke  xv.  25  Waes  5a  sunu  his  aeldra  on 
lond.  1279  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  367  Margarete  . .  pe  eldore  of 
pe  tuo,  in  spoushod  he  nome.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3861  pe 
eilder  sister  he  for-sok.  1382  Wyclif  Luke  xv.  25  Forsothe 
his  eldere  sone  was  in  the  feeld.  c  1450  Merlin  i.  5  The 
either  suster  vndirstode  hym  wele.  c  1478  Plumpton  Corr. 
38  The  said  Wil.  Rycroft  yelder.  1717  Lady  M.  W.  Mon¬ 
tague  Lett.  II.  xliv.  22  It  is  a  great  part  of  the  work  of  the 
elder  slaves  to  take  care  of  these  young  girls.  1745  Wesley 
Wks.{ 1872)  VIII.  217  These  are  too  young;  send  elder 
men.  1815  Scott  Ld.  of  Isles  vi.  xvi,  Elder  brother’s  care 
And  elder  brother’s  love  were  there.  1876  Freeman  Norm. 
Conq.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  47  The  Cathedral  Church  of  the 
bishoprick  whose  throne  is  now  hidden  in  the  elder  minster 
of  Saint  Fritheswyth. 

+  2.  a.  Of  an  obligation,  right,  or  title :  Of 
longer  standing,  prior,  that  has  superior  validity, 
b.  Of  officials,  etc. :  That  ranks  before  others  by 
virtue  of  longer  service ;  senior.  Obs. 

{Elder  Brethren :  see  Brother  4  b.) 

1642  tr.  Perkins'  Prof  Bk.  iv.  §  285  If  the  possession 
bee  not  devested  out  of  them  by  an  elder  title.  1594 
West  Symbol.  11.  Chancerie  §  139  It  cannot  be  intended 
that,  .he  would  have  left  the  elder  bond,  .unsued  for.  1721- 
1800  Bailey,  Elder  Battalion,  that  Battalion  which  was 
first  raised,  and  has  the  post  of  honour  according  to  its 
standing.  Elder  Officers,  such  officers  whose  Commissions 
bear  the  eldest  Date. 

+  3.  Elder  man  :  =  elder  sb.,  in  senses  B.  2,  3. 
Sometimes  written  as  one  word  elderman.  Obs. 


a  1300  Cursor  M.  5784  (Cotton  MS.)  Ga  gedir  samen  pin 
eldir  men.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  41  pe  sena- 
toures  and  elder  men  of  Rome,  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  2  Jerom, 
&  Gregor  take  a  wey  pe  name  of  pe  bischop,  or  heldarman. 
1530  Compend.  Treat.  (1863)  51  The  prophet  Moses  hadde 
chosen  seuenty  eldermen.  1708  Motteux  Rabelais  iv.  xxv. 
So  they  call’d  their  eldest  Elderman. 

4.  In  Card-playing.  Elder  hand :  the  first 
player.  Cf.  Eldest  5. 

1589  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  C  iiij,  The  poore  Church  should 
play  at  vnequal  game,  for  it  should  loose  al  by  the  Elder 
hand.  1746  Hoyle  Whist  (ed.  6)  22  You  are  elder  Hand. 
1873  Cavendish  [H.  Jones]  Piquet  29  The  pack  is  then  cut 
by  the  non-dealer,  or  elder  hand. 

f  5.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  more  advanced  period 
of  life  ;  later.  Obs. 

(In  this  sense  elder  days3.ro.  the  opposite  of  the  elder  days 
of  sense  6,  just  as  an  older  portrait  has  3.  younger  face.) 

I593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  11.  iii.  43,  I  tender  you  my  seruice 
raw  and  young;  Which  elder  dayes  shall  ripen.  1611  — 
Cymb.  v.  1.  14  To  second  illes  with  illes,  each  elder  worse. 
1737  Whiston  Josephus'  Ant.  xvi.  xi.  8  He  also  was  guilty 
of. .  a  crime  in  his  elder  age. 

6.  a.  That  existed  at  a  previous  time  ;  ancient, 
earlier,  former,  b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient 
times  or  to  an  earlier  period. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  App.  i.  p.  1636.  23876  We.  .in  eldern  men 
vrmirur  se.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  11.  x.  202  In  eeldirdaies, 
whanne  processioun  was  mad.  1587  Mirr.  Mag.,  Induc¬ 
tion  xii.  7  What  thinges  were  done,  in  elder  times  of  olde. 
1668  Hale  P7'ef  Rolle's  Abridg?n..  8  Many  of  the  Elder 
Year-Books  are  Filled  with  Law,  now  not  so  much  in  use. 
1801  Southey  Thalaba  ix.  ix,  Huge  as  the  giant  race  of  elder 
times.  1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  i.  (1865)  242  Curiosity  pre¬ 
vailing  over  elder  devotion.  1852  Miss  Yonge  Cameos  I. 
Introd.  2  The  elder  England  has  been  so  fully  written  of. 
1867  Macfarren  Harmony  ii.  35  Modern  writers.,  may 
produce  compositions  in  the  elder  style. 

7.  Comb,  as  elder -born  adj.;  elder  -  brother¬ 
hood,  the  state  or  dignity  of  an  elder  brother; 
elder-brotherly,  -sisterly  a.,  pertaining  or  proper 
to  an  elder  brother  or  sister. 

1870  Bryant  Iliad  II.  xv.  81  *Elder-born  am  I.  1884  in 
Littell's  Living  Age  No.  $0 77.  66  Its  *elder-brotherhood 
Writ  on  the  face  of  its  perfected  plan.  1833  Bentham  Not 
Paul  370  note.  This  . .  assumed  fatherly  affection,  under 
the  name  of  *elder-brotherly . .  what  was  it?  1870  Miss 
Bridgman  R.  Lynne  II.  viii.  163  ‘So  I  told  them.’,  said 
Fanny,  with  a  demure,  *elder-sisterly  air. 

B.  sb.  An  elder  person,  lit.  and  fig. 

+  1.  A  parent  [cf.  mod.G.  eltern  pi.];  an 
ancestor,  forefather  ;  hence,  in  wider  sense,  a  pre¬ 
decessor,  one  who  lived  in  former  days.  Almost 
exclusively  in  pi.  Obs. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  195  Ure  yldran  swultan  and  swi]>e  oft  us 
from  wendan.  a  1000  Elene  462  (Gr.)  pa  me  yldra  min 
ageaf  andsware.  a  1067  Chart.  Eadweard  in  Cod.  Dipl. 
IV.  167  For  mines  fader  and  for  allra  minra  yldrena  sawlan. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  123  Helle  . .  we  weren  in  bifolen  |?urh 
ure  eldra  gult.  c  1205  Lay.  7290  pet  me  mine  aeldre  [1275 
eldre]  dude  scome.  £1230  Hali  Meid.  27  Feire  children., 
gladien  muchel  pe  ealdren.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  11  Here 
elderne.  .were  y  nome  in  ostage  Fram  the  bataile  of  Troie. 
£  1325  Metr.  Horn.  109  Underlout  till  thaim  was  he,  Als 
god  child  au  til  elderes  be.  1393  Langl.  P.  PL  C.  iv.  419 
pat  agag  of  amalek  *  and  al  hus  lygepuple  Sholde  deye  del- 
fulliche  '  for  dedes  of  here  eldren.  c  1440  York  Myst. 
xxvii.  14  That  with  oure  elthers  euer  has  bene.  1513 
Douglas  AEneis  vii.  iv.  44  And  sett  himselfe  amyde  his 
elderis  trone.  1535  Coverdale  John  ix.  18  They  called  the 
elders  of  him  that  had  receaued  his  sight.  1557  N.  T. 
(Genev.)  2  Tim.  i.  3,  I  thanke  God,  whome  I  serue  from 
myne  elders  with  pure  conscience, 
fb.  trarisf  (see  quot.)  Obs. 

1719  London  &  Wise  Compl.  Gard.  vi.  115  Some  [branches] 
shoot  directly  out  of  the  main  Body  . .  and  may  be  called 
Elders,  or  Mothers. 

2.  (A  person’s)  superior  in  age,  senior.  Almost 
exclusively  in  pi. 

c  1200  Ormin  13215  He  patt  iss  pin  elldre.  c  1340  Cursor 
M.  12092  To  his  eldre  worship  drawe.  £1420  Pallad.  on 
Husb.  1. 125  That  yonger  men  obeye  unto  thaire  eldron.  1552 
Abp.  Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  36  Ic  haif  had  . .  understand¬ 
ing  aboue  my  eldaris.  1596  Shaks.  Tam.  Shr.  11.  7  So  well 
I  know  my  duty  to  my  elders.  1737  Pope  Hor.  Epist.  11. 
i.  117  If  our  elders  break  all  reason's  laws.  1801  Med. 
Jrnl.  V.  411,  I  ..  leave  my  elders  to  judge  of  them.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  47  The  child,  .undoubtingly  listens 
to.  .his  elders.  1864  Tennyson  Enoeh  Ard.  375. 
b.  A  person  advanced  in  life. 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  11.  iv.  281  The  wither’d  Elder 
hath  his  Poll  claw’d  like  a  Parrot,  a  1643  G.  Sandys  (J.) 
From  their  seats  the  reverend  elders  rose.  1884  IUust. 
Lond.  News  *  20  Sept.  268/12  The  three  elders,  his  com¬ 
panions  in  this  terrible  adventure,  are  now  brought  home. 

2.  A  member  of  a  ‘  senate  ’,  governing  body  or 
class,  consisting  of  men  venerable  for  age,  or  con¬ 
ventionally  supposed  to  be  so.  Now  chiefly  Hist. 

Orig.  as  transl.  of  the  semores  of  the  Vulgate,  rendering 
the  Heb.  z'qenim  (lit.  ‘old  men’).  Cf.  the  equivalent 
Gr.  yepopre?. 

1382  Wyclif  Deut.  xix.  12  The  aldren  [MS.  C.  elderes ; 
1388  eldere  men]  of  that  citee  shulen  seende.  1535  Cover- 
dale  Susanna  50  The  elders  (that  is  the  principal!  heades) 
sayde.  —  1  Macc.  xi.  31  The  lettre  which  we  dyd  wryte 
vnto  oure  elder  Lasthenus.  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  1.  i.  230  See 
our  best  Elders.  1611  Bible  Ruth  iv.  9  Boaz  saide  vnto 
the  Elders,  and  vnto  all  the  people.  1715-20  Pope  Iliad 
xviii.  586  The  reverend  elders  nodded  o’er  the  case.  1815 
Elphinstone  Acc.  Caubul  (1842)  I.  221  To  which  the  chief 
and  elders  always  lend  their  weight.  1870  Gladstone 
Prim.  Homer  (1878)  116  They  bear  the  general  appellation 
of  gerontes ,  elders,  as  well  as  kings. 
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4.  In  ecclesiastical  use.  A  literal  rendering  of 
Gr.  TrpeafivTfpos,  the  title  given  to  a  certain  order 
or  class  of  office-bearers  in  the  early  Christian 
Church.  The  Gr.  word  was  adopted  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  Latin  as  presbyter ,  and  its  historical 
representative  in  Eng.  is  Priest.  In  certain  Pro¬ 
testant  churches,  chiefly  those  called  Presbyterian, 
the  Eng.  word  elder  (with  prxsbyter  as  an  occa¬ 
sional  synonym)  is  used  as  the  designation  of  a 
class  of  officers  intended  to  correspond  in  function 
to  the  ‘  elders  ’  of  the  apostolic  church. 

In  the  Presbyterian  churches  the  term  elders  includes  the 
clergy  (for  distinction  called  * teaching  elders'),  but  in 
ordinary  language  it  is  restricted  to  the  lay  or  : ruling 
elders ,  who  are  chosen  in  each  parish  or  congregation  to 
act  with  the  minister  in  the  management  of  church  affairs. 

[1382  Wyclif  Acts  xv.  6  And  apostlis  and  eldre  men 
camen  to  gidere.]  1526  Tindale  Titus  i.  5  That  thou  .. 
shuldest  ordeyne  elders  [Wyclif,  preestis]  in  every  citie. 
1579  Tomson  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  237/2  Seing  ye  Church 
is  compared  to  a  flocke.  .the  word  shepeherde  signifieth  an 
Elder,  not  by  age,  but  by  office.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  hi. 
xlii.  289  Timothy  was  an  Elder.  1719  D’Urfey  Pills  (1872) 
II.  288  When  their  Bishops  are  pulled  down,  Our  Elders 
shall  be  sainted.  1760  T.  Hutchinson  Hist.  Col.  Mass.  iv. 
(1765)  426  Most  of  the  churches  . .  had  one  or  more  ruling 
elder.  1794  Burns,  Robin  share  in  hairs t,  Robin  . .  Play’d 
me  sic  a  trick,  And  me  the  eller’s  dochter.  1846  McCul- 
loch  Acc.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II.  285  The  Kirk  Session 
is.  .composed  of  the  minister  of  the  parish  and  of  lay-elders. 
New  elders  are  chosen  by  the  Session.  1858  Longf.  M. 
Standish  31  The  excellent  Elder  of  Plymouth. 

5.  Comb.,  as  elder-like  adv. 

1640  Witt's  Recreat.  in  Southey  Comm. -PI.  Bk.  Ser.  11. 
314  Now  most  Elder-like  he  can  Behave  himself.  1795 
Southey  Joan  of  Arc  in.  542  Fathers  of  the  church,  .what ! 
elder-like  Would  ye  this  fairer  than  Susannah  eye  ? 

E-lder,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec.]  To  elder  it :  to 
play  the  elder  (brother  or  sister). 

1855  Chamb.  Jrnl.  III.  243  She  elders  it  with  such  tender 
protection  over  the  little  sister. 

Elder,  dial,  form  of  Helper,  rather. 

1857  E.  Waugh  Lane.  Sk.  26  in  Lane.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.)  One 
could  either  manage  we’t  at  th’  for-end  o’  their  days.  1874 
Manch.  Critic  21  Feb.  ibid.y  I’d  elder  see  ’em  wortchin  for 
th’  next  to  nought  nor  see  'em  doin  nought. 

E  lder-berry,  [f.  Elder  sb.1  +  Berry.]  The 
fruit  of  the  elder.  Also  attrib.  in  elder  berry -wine. 

Plence  Elderberriness  (nonce-wd.),  used  as 
a  mock  title,  after  highness ,  etc. 

1589  Pappe  7u.  Hatchet  (1844)  27  His  Elderberines  . .  is 
..like  an  elderberrie.  1625  Althorp  MS.  in  Simpkin- 
son  Washingtons  Introd.  62  Surrop  of  elderberries.  1766 
Pennant  Zool.  (1777)  IV.  12  (Jod.)  The  ova  become.. al¬ 
most  as  large  as  ripe  elder  berries.  1840-1  S.  Warren  Ten 
Thous.  a  Year  84/1  Cowslip,  currant,  ginger,  or  elderberry 
wine. 

Elderhood  (eddDihud).  [f.  Elder  sb.$  + 
-hood.]  a.  The  position  or  estate  of  an  elder, 
seniority,  b.  The  estate  of  the  elders  or  rulers ; 
the  body  of  elders. 

1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wares  vii.  Ixxvi,  No  elderhood,  Rufus 
and  Henrie  stayes  The  imperial  Crowne  ..  t’undertake. 
i860  Ellicott  Life  our  Lord  vii.  346  The  Nazarene  was 
. .  a  blasphemer  in  the  face  of  the  elderhood  of  Israel. 

E’lderling.  rare.  [f.  Elder  sb.%  4-  -ling.] 

+  1.  Contemptuously  for  Elder  sbf  4.  Obs. 

1606  Bp.  W.  Barlow  Serm.  (1607)  A  3  b,  Euery  . .  Cere- 
monie  which,  in  the  Cockpit  of  Elderlings,  is  concluded  to 
be  Poperie,  is  not  so. 

2.  An  elderly  person. 

1863  Mark  Lemon  Wait  for  End  xix.  (1866)  237  The  two 
elderlings  began  to  lament  their  situation. 

Elderly  (e-ldaili),  a.  [f.  Elder  a.  +  -ly1.] 

1.  Of  persons  or  of  things  quasi-personified:  Some¬ 
what  old,  verging  towards  old  age.  Also  in  comb., 
elderly- looking  adj. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Vieillot ,  elderlie,  somewhat  old.  1660  R. 
Coke  Power  Subj.  107  Let  . .  twelve  elderly  men  of  free 
condition,  together  with  the  Sheriff  be  sworne.  1712  Bud- 
gell  Sped.  No.  301  tp  1  Elderly  Fops,  and  superannuated 
Coquets.  1773  Priestley  Inst.  Relig.  (1872)  II.  353  The 
more  elderly ..  members  presided.  1848  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  1.  341  The  elderly  inhabitants  [of  Leeds]  could  still 
remember  the  time  when  the  first  brick  house  . .  was  built. 
1867  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  I.  vi.  529  An  elderly  man 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage.  1871  Tyndall  Fragm.  Sc.  I. 
vi.  198  The  ‘  Urgent’  is  an  elderly  ship.  1876  Geo.  Eliot 
Dan.  Der.  III.  xxxv.  30  You  had  need  hire  men  to  . .  chip 
it  all  over  artistically,  to  give  it  an  elderly-looking  surface. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  in  later  life. 

1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  4-  Selv.  152  In  our  own  elderly 
doings,  .we  are  set  on  work  after  higher  scantlings  of  wis¬ 
dom.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  (1880)  I.  Introd.  8  The 
Frate  carried  his  doctrine  rather  too  far  for  elderly  ears. 
1866  —  F.  Holt  (1868)  19  No  elderly  face  can  be  handsome, 
looked  at  in  that  way. 

3.  quaswA 

1865  N.  4-  Q.  Ser.  hi.  VIII.  82  Fifty  years  ago  a  common 
exclamation  among  the  elderlies  was  ‘  my  eye  Kitty  Fisher '. 
Hence  ETderliness.  [see  -ness.] 

1876  Miss  Yonge  Womankind  xxxv.  322  The  trials  of 
elderliness  have  either  been  unfelt  or  safely  weathered. 
1883  W.  M.  Baker  Roll  of  Waves  in  Chicago  Advance 
27  Sept.,  A  certain  reserve  and  elderliness  of  manner. 

Elderman,  see  Elder  a.  3. 

Eldern  (eddain),  a.  Also  3  (Orm.)  elldern, 
eldrin,  7-8  Sc.  eldren,  8  elderin.  [f.  Elder  a. 
+  -EN.  I11  quot.  1839  prob.  a  new  formation.] 
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+  1.  Elderly.  Obs.  exc.  Sc. 

c  1200  Ormin  1213  3iff  pu . .  hafesst  3et  . .  tohh  )m  be  3ung, 
Elldernemanness  late.  Ibid.  1235.  1611  Hudson  Judith 

49  (Jam.)  The  tree  bends  his  eldren  braunch  That  way 
where  first  the  stroke  hath  made  him  launch.  1739  A. 
Nicol  Poems  73  (Jam.)  The  eldern  men  sat  down  their  lane, 
To  wet  their  throats  within.  1768  Ross  Helenore  68  (Jam.) 
Colin  and  Lindy.  .The  ane  an  elderin  man,  the  niest  a  lad. 
1790  A.  Wilson  To  E.  Picken ,  Aneath  some  spreading 
eldren  thorn.  1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  xxxiv,  His  Excellency 
is  a  thought  eldern. 

2.  Old,  belonging  to  earlier  times,  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  (Gbtt.  MS.)  18016  Mine  eldrin  folk  of  iuen 
lede  Haue  i  [Satan]  done  rise  againes  him.  a  1400  [implied 
in  ELDERNLYrtrtfr.].  1839  Darley  Introd.  Beaum.  4-  Fletch. 
Wks.  I.  26  Our  eldern  dramatist  was  a  decided  poet,  which 
our  modern  was  not. 

Hence  f  E  ldernly,  adv.  [see  -LY  2.],  of  old  time. 

a  1400  in  Eng.  Gilds.  (1870)  352  pat  pe  chalouns  pat 
eldernlyche  hadde  y-set,  so  halde  here  a-syse. 

Eldern  (e-ktain),  a.2  [f.  Elder  sb.1  +  -en.] 

For  apparent  examples  in  17th  c.  (probably  to  be  referred 
to  the  attrib.  use  of  eldem  =  YLDER  sb.1)  see  Elder  sb.1  3. 

Made  of  elder. 

1842  Akerman  Wiltsh.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.).  1847  in  Halliw. 
1875  Parish  Did.  Sussex  Dial.  s.  v.,  An  eldern  stake  and 
blackthorn  ether  Will  make  a  hedge  to  last  for  ever. 

Eldership  (e-ldarjip).  [f.  Elder  a.  and  sb. 3 

+  -SHIP.] 

1.  The  position  of  being  elder  or  senior;  seniority, 
precedence  of  birth,  primogeniture. 

1549  R-  Parsons  Confer.  Success,  i.vi.  128  Primogenitura 
or  eldership  of  birth,  .was  greatly  respected  by  God.  1667 
Dryden  hid.  Emperor  1.  ii,  My  claim  to  her  by  Eldership 
I  prove.  1754  Richardson  Grandison  I.  v.  19  Her  sister 
addressed  her  always  by  the  word  Child,  with  an  air  of 
eldership.  1838  Arnold  Hist.  Rome  I.  274  [By  Roman 
law]  all  children  . .  inherited  their  father's  estate  in  equal 
portions,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  eldership. 

2.  nonce-use.  As  a  mock  title  of  honour  (after 
lordship)  :  The  personality  of  an  elderly  person. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  IV.  90  So  irresistible  tp 
their  elderships  to  be  flattered. 

3.  The  office  or  position  of  elder  in  a  church. 

1577  Harrison  England  11.  v.  (1877)  1.  109  The  office  of 

eldership  is  equallie  distributed  betweene  the  bishop  and 
the  minister.  1655  Fuller  CA.  Hist.  ix.  vi.  §  52  He  was  de¬ 
posed  from  his  Eldership. 

4.  The  collective  body  of  (ecclesiastical)  elders ; 
a  body  or  court  of  elders,  a  presbytery. 

1557  H.  T.  (Genev.)  1  Tint.  iv.  14  That  gyft  . .  which 
was  geuen  thee  by  prophecie  with  the  laying  on  of  the 
handes,  by  the  Eldership.  1634-46  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1824) 
66  They  that  tyrannize  not  over,  but  be  subject  to  their 
particulare elderships.  1721  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  II.  568  Do 
you  not  lay  in  one  scale  the  minister  against  the  whole 
eldership  in  the  other?  1828  E.  Irving  Last  Days  151  As 
office-bearers  in  the  church  we  are  an  unholy  and  an  un¬ 
worthy  eldership.  1885  Edgar  Old  Ch.  Life  Scot/.  189 
All  the  courts  of  the  Church  might  be  called  either  Presby. 
teries  or  Elderships. 

Eldest  (eldest),  a.  sttperl.  Forms  :  1  eldest(a, 
celdest(a,  (WS.  ieldest)a,  yldest(a),  yltst,  2 
ylste,  2-3  ealdeste,  eldeste,  3  eldast,  -ost,  -ust, 
(heldest,  5  eeldist),  3-  eldest,  north,  eildest. 
[OE.  (pdestia ,  superl.  of  OE.  aid  (WS.  call) 
Old  ;  cf.  OFris.  eldest(a,  OHG.  altistio  (mod.G. 
dltest(e),  Goth.  alpist(a OTeut.  *aldislo-  (-on-). 
See  Elder  m] 

The  original  form  of  the  superlative  of  Old; 
now  superseded  by  Oldest  exc.  in  special  uses. 

fl.  Of  persons  or  things:  Most  aged,  farthest 
advanced  in  age.  Also  absol.  (quasi-yA).  Obs.  in 
general  sense  :  replaced  by  Oldest. 

It  is,  however,  still  not  unusual  to  speak  of <  the  (two  or 
three)  eldest  members  of  a  family/  ‘  the  eldest  of  the  com¬ 
pany,’  etc.  ;  but  this  is  due  either  to  some  slight  notion  of 
precedence  or  superior  rank  conferred  by  seniority,  or  to  the 
wish  to  avoid  the  implication  that  the  persons  are,  abso¬ 
lutely,  old. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt,  xxiii.  n  SeSe  eower  yltst  [c  1160 
Hatton  G.  yldest]  sy  beo  se  eower  pen.  c  1205  Lay.  2721 
Gloigin  hehte  paalre  elduste  [1250  heldeste].  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  5847  Wid  the  eldest  folk  of  israel.  1523  Ld.  Berners 
Froiss.  I.  liii.  [lii. ]  190  The  eldest  man  that  lyuyng  neuer 
saw  nor  herde  of  the  lyke.  1559  Morwyng  Evonym.  323  A 
sexta  or  xx  unces  of  the  eldest  wine.  1607-12  Bacon 
Parents  §  Childr Ess.  (Arb.)  274/1  A  man  shall  see  where 
there  is  a  howsefull  of  Children,  one  or  two  of  the  eldest 
respected.  1611  Bible  John  viii.  9  They .  .went  out . .  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  eldest,  euen  vnto  the  last  [so  1881  ini?.  Y.]. 

2.  The  first-born,  or  the  oldest  surviving  (mem¬ 
ber  of  a  family,  son,  daughter,  etc.).  Also  quasi-iA 

ciooo  ./Elfric  Gen.  xliv.  12  He  sohte  fram  pam  yldestan 
ob  )?one  gingestan.  c  1175  Cott.  Horn.  227  Se  asprang  of 
Noes  ylste  sune.  c  1205  Lay.  2930  pa  aeldeste  dohter  haihte 
Gornoille  [1275  eldeste],  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  41  Heo  of  alle 
unpeawes  is  his  ealdeste  dohter.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  381 
Normandye  hys  erytage  he  3ef  hys  eldoste  sone  Roberd  be 
Courtese.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4119  An  was  eildest  o  pe 
elleuen.  .ruben.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  xiv. 
199  Lawe  woll  that  the  eldest  sone  haue  the  more  parte 
of  therytage.  1536  Wriothesley  Chron.  (1875)  I.  50  The 
Erie  of  Ruttlandes  eldyste  daughter.  1595  Shaks.  John  1. 
159  Good  old  sir  Roberts  wiues  eldest  sonne.  1715  De  Foe 
Fam.  Instruct.  1.  iv.  (1841)  1. 86  Why  not.  .with  you  as  well 
as  with  your  eldest  sister.  1788  J.  Powell  Devises  (1827) 
II.  365  A  testator  . .  desired  that  the  first  annuity  . .  might 
devolve  upon  the  eldest  child.  1818  Cruise  Digest  VI.  320 
The  eldest  son  had  but  an  estate  for  life.  1887  R.  Garnett 
Carlyle  12  Carlyle  was  the  eldest  of  nine  children. 


3.  Earliest,  first  produced ;  first,  most  ancient. 
arch.  Also  quasi-jA 

*  897  K.  ASlfred  Gregory  s  Past,  xliii.  313  Da;t  we  £e- 
mynajiaS  5a;re  scylde  be  ure  ieldesta  maeja;  us  on  forworhte 
x34°  Ayenb.  104  He  [God]  is  be  eldeste  and  be  meste 
yknawe.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  111.  xix.  406  In  the  eeldist 
tyme.  1593  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  iv.  vii,  Neither  is  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  eldest  Churches  a  whit  more  auailable.  1602 
Shaks.  Ham.  in.  iii.  37  My  offence,  .hath  the  primall  eldest 
curse  vpon’t.  1649  Selden  Lmvs  Eng.  1.  xxxix.  (1739)  59 
Of  Imprisonment  there  was  little  use  in  the  eldest  times. 
1681  Dryden  Abs.  4-  A  chit.  458  And  Self-defence  is  Nature's 
Eldest  Law.  1773  Monboddo  Language  (1774)  I.  1.  vii.  87 
Matter  must  be  the  eldest  of  things.  1801  Southey  Thu- 
laba  xi.  xii,  Thou  the  eldest,  thou  the  wisest,  Guide  me. 
1819  Shelley  Cenci  v.  iv.  101  Plead  with  the  swift  frost 
That  it  should  spare  the  eldest  flower  of  spring. 

+  4.  Mil.  Senior  in  rank  or  standing.  Obs. 

1721  Lond.  Gas.  No.  5930/1  The  eldest  Battallion  of  Foot- 
Guards. 

5.  In  Card-playing.  Eldest  hand ,  the  first  player ; 
the  right  of  playing  first. 

1599  Minsheu  Dialogues  Sp.  4*  Eng.  (1623)  26/2,  I  did 
lift  an  ace.. I  afower..I  a  sixe,  whereby  I  am  the  eldest 
hand.  1680  Cotton  Compl.  Gamesterin  Singer  Hist.  Cards 
(1816)  342  If  there  be  three  kings,  &c.  turned  up,  the  eldest 
hand  wins  it.  1719  D’Urfey  Pills  I.  09  The  'tothers  eldest 
Hand  Gave  Hopes  to  make  a  Jest  on  1876  A.  Campbell- 
Walker  Correct  Card  (1880)  Gloss.  11  Eldest  hand \  the 
player  on  the  dealer’s  left  hand. 

+  6.  Law.  Eldest  part :  (see  quot.)  Obs. 

1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  137  The  eldest  part.  Enitia  pars 
is  that  part  that  upon  partition  amongst  coparceners  falls 
unto  the  eldest  sister  or  auncientest  coparcener. 

7.  Comb.,  as  eldest-born ,  -hearted. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  1.  i.  55  Gpnerill  Our  eldest  borne  speak 
first.  1840  Carlyle  Heroes  i.  7  Man.  .the  eldest  born  of  a 
certain  genealogy.  1853  Kingsley  Hypatia  i.  7  They  had 
elected  Pambo  for  their  abbot,  .eldest-hearted  of  them. 

+  ETdfather.  Obs.  Forms:  1  ealdfseder,  3 
aldevader,  4  aldfader,  eldefader,  eld(e-,  eelde- 
fadir,  5  eldfader,  -fadyre,  elfadyr,  6  elfader, 
eldefather.  [OE.  (WS.)  ealdf seder,  f.  eald ,  Eld 
a.,  Old,  +  Father ;  cf.  OS.,  OFris.  aldfader ,  OHG. 
altfater,  mod.G.  altvater  patriarch,  ancestor. 
The  occurrence  in  northern  dialects  of  the  forms 
with  eld-  (as  if  from  WS.  eald)  has  not  been  ac¬ 
counted  for.  Cf.  Eldmother. 

Sense  2  does  not  occur  in  the  other  Teut.  langs. ;  the  form 
elfadyr  has  given  rise  to  a  suggestion  that  it  is  a  distinct 
word,  f.  OE.  £/-  other ;  but  this  is  against  the  evidence  of 
the  older  forms  ] 

1.  A  grandfather ;  a  forefather  in  general. 

Beorvulf  373  (Gr.)  Waes  his  ealdfaeder  Ecgbeo  haten.  c  1000 

^Elfric  Gen.  xv.  15  pu  soblice  forbfserst . .  to  pinum  eald- 
faederum.  £1205  Lay,  31009  He  wes  Maerwales  fader  \ 
Mildbur3e  aldeuader.  ^1325  Metr.  Horn.  122  Hir  aldfader 
cal  I  Adam.  ^1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  11.  iv.  40  per  shineb 
be  lyknesse  of  be  witte  of  hir  fadir  and  of  hir  eldefadir. 
1375  Barbour  Bruce  xm.  694  Eftir  his  gude  eld-fadir  [he] 
was  Callit  robert.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vii.  viii.  230  Oure 
Kyng  of  Scotland,  Dawy  . .  Wes  eld-fadyre  til  oure  kyng 
Willame.  1460  Capgrave  Chron.  24  Sarugh,  whech  was 
eld-fader  to  Abraham. 

2.  A  father-in-law. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  165  Nis  be  gist  siker  of  be  huse- 
bonde  .  ne  be  aldefader  of  his  oSem.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  5730 
Moyses  . .  was  sett  to  kepe  All  his  eildfader  scepe.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parz>.  137  Elfadyr,  socer.  1510  Will  of  Bake- 
ber  (Somerset  Ho.)  To  be  bestowed  at  the  mind  of  myn 
elfader.  1634  Will  in  Acts  Durham  High  Commiss.  Crt. 
(1857)  1 7  note ,  In  the  parish  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  as  neare 
my  eld -father,  Charles  Slingsbye.  .as  possible  may  be. 

Eldin.  dial.  Also  elgins,  eldin-doeken. 
[Of  unknown  etymology  :  identified  with  next  by 
Jamieson,  who  alleges  that  the  plant  was  used  for 
fuel.]  The  Butter-bur  (Petasites  vulgaris)  ;  by 
Jamieson  erroneously  said  to  be  Rumex  aquaticus. 

1562  Turner  Herbal  n.  83  a,  Peta-sites.  .is  called  in  Nor- 
thumbreland  an  Eldin,  in  Cambridgeshire  a  Butterbur.  1808 
Jamieson  Eldin-docken,  Roxb. — Elgins,  Loth. 

Elding  (e'ldiq)  b  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Alsoeilding, 
eyldynge,  eldin,  elden(e,  eldinge.  [a.  ON. 
elding,  f.  eldr  fire.  Cf.  Da.  ilding. ]  Fuel. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3164  Ysaac  fe  elding  broght.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  136  Eyldynge,  or  fowayle,  focale.  1580 
Kir  ton  -  vi  -  L  imisey  Ch .  Acc.  in  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  Ser.  11.  II. 
387  Item  for  Eldene  xii d.  1648  Ibid,  in  Peacock  N.-W.  Line. 
Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.)  To  blind  Sutton  wife  for  elding.  1703  Itiv. 
ibid.,  Eldin.  .and  stocks  and  blocks  ior.  1790  A.  Wilson 
Elegy  on  Unfort.  Tailor,  He’d  sit,  And  ilka  wee  the  eldin 
hit,  And  gab  fu’  trimly.  1816  Scott  Antiq.  xi,  ‘  Wadna  ye 
be  glad  to  buy  a  dram  wi’t,  to  be  eilding  and  claise?’  1857 
E.  Waugh  Lane.  Life  140  Up  blazed  the  inflammable  eild¬ 
ing  with  a  crackling  sound. 

E'lding.2  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Eld  v.  +  -ing2.] 
Old  age. 

a  1600  Maitland  Poems  193  (Jam.)  Elding  is  end  of  erthlie 
glie. 

t  Eldmother.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms :  1 
(WS.)  ealdmodor,  3-6  eldmoder,  5-9  elmother, 
6-  eldmother.  [OE.  (WS.)  ealdmddor,  f,  eald, 
Eld  a.,  Old  +  Mother.  Cf.  OFris.  aldmider,  alde- 
viider ;  and  see  Eldfather.] 

1.  A  grandmother. 

c  1  ocx)  /Klfkic  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  173  Auia ,  ealde 
modor.  u  1300  Cursor  M.  1189  Abel  . .  had  his  eldmoder 
maiden-hede.  c  1423  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  672  Hec  auia, 
eldmoder. 

2.  a.  A  mother-in-law.  b.  A  stepmother. 
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c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  137  Eld  modyr  [A’  elmoder],  soc- 
rus.  1513  Douglas  jEneis  11.  ix.  (viii.)  112  Eldmoder  to 
ane  hundreth  thair  saw  I  Hecuba.  1519  Will  0/ K.  Payne 
(Somerset  Ho.)  To  Margaret  Shelle  myne  Elmother,  a 
melche  neete.  157 x  Wills  $  Inv.  N.  C.  (1835)  I.  352,  I  gyue 
vnto  my  eldmother  his  wyffe  my  wyffes  froke.  1674  Ray 
N.  C.  Words.  16  An  Elmother.  Cumb.  A  Step  Mother. 
1864  Whitby  Gloss.,  Elmother ,  step-mother. 

+  E'ldness.  Obs.  [repr.  OE.  (WS.)  ealdnyss , 
f.  eald,  Eld,  Old  a.  +  -ness  :  see  Oldness.] 
a.  Oldness,  old  age.  b.  A  former  state  of 
things,  antiquity. 

riooo  Allfric  Horn.  I.  194  (Bosw.)  We  awuijx>n  5a  deri- 
Sendlican  ealdnysse.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  7 
Storie  is.  .messager  of  eldnesse.  1388  Wyclif  Isa.  xxiii.  18 
Thei  be  . .  clothid  to  eldnesse.  —  Ezek.  xvi.  55  Thi  sister 
Sodom  and  her  do3tris  shulen  turne  a}en  to  her  eldnesse. 

t  Eldnyng.  Obs.  rare.  [possibly  repr.  OE. 
(luting,  f.  Ini  an  to  envy,  be  jealous  :  see  Eyn- 
dill.]  ?  Jealousy,  suspicion. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Twa  Maryit  Wem.  <5-  Wedo  119  That 
carll  mangit,  That  full  of  eldnyng  is,  et  anger,  et  all  euill 
thewis.  Ibid.  126,  I  dar  nought  keik  to  the  knaip  that  the 
cop  fillis  For  eldnyng  of  that  aid  schrew  that  euer  on  euill 
thynkis. 

II  El  Dorado  (eddoia-d*?).  [Sp.  cl  the,  dorado 
gilded,  pa.  pple.  of  dorar  to  gild.]  The  name  of 
a  fictitious  country  (according  to  others  a  city) 
abounding  in  gold,  believed  by  the  Spaniards  and 
by  Sir  W.  Raleigh  to  exist  upon  the  Amazon 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  Guiana. 

1596  Raleigh  {title)  Discoverie  of  Guiana,  with  a  relation 
of  the  Great  and  Golden  Citie  of  Manoa  (which  the  Spaniards 
call  El  Dorado).  1622-62  Heylin  Cosmogr.  iv.  (1682)  142 
Letting  pass  these  dreams  of  an  El  Dorado,  let  us  descend, 
etc.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  41  i  Unspoil’d  Guiana,  whose 
great  Citie  Geryon’s  Sons  Call  El  Dorado. 

b-  fig. 

1827  F.  Cooper  Prairie  I.  i.  15  A  band  of  emigrants  seek¬ 
ing  for  the  Eldorado  of  their  desires.  <.1860  Wraxall 
tr.  R.  Houdin  i.  2  How  often,  in  my  infantile  dreams,  did 
a  benevolent  fairy  open  before  me  the  door  of  a  mysterious 
El  Dorado. 

Eldress  (e’ldres).  [f.  Elder  sb. 3  +  -ess.]  A 
female  elder,  a  woman  ordained  to  rule  or  teach 
in  a  church. 

1640  Bp.  Hall  Episc.  hi.  iv.  237,  I  suppose  no  man  will 
think  S.  Paul  meant  to  ordain  Eldresses  in  the  Church. 
1753  Whitefield  Let.  to  Zinzendorf  Wks.  1771  IV.  255 
Over  the  head  of  the  general  Eldress,  was  placed  her  own 
picture.  1880  Howells  Undisc.  Country  xii.  172  The  office 
sisters  consulted  with  the  eldress. 

t  E  ldring.1  Obs.  [f.  Elder  a.  +  -ing3.] 
In//.,  Elders,  parents,  ancestors. 

c  1300  K.  Alis.  4948  Her  eldrynges  beth  elde.  c  1315 
Shoreham  97  Jyf  thou  revvardest  thyne  eldrynges  nau3t 
A-lyve  and  eke  a-dethe.  1340  Ayettb.  118  J>e  . .  yef)>es  J?et 
he  bro3te  mid  him  uor  to  yeue . .  to  his  eldringes. 

+  E'ldring.*  Obs.  rare.  Also  4  elringe,  7 
elldring,  8  eldriene.  [app.  =  OHG.  erlinc, 
‘escaurus’,  prob.  cognate  and  synonymous  with 
mod.Ger.  elritze  minnow,  which  Kluge  connects 
with  eller  (OHG.  elira,  erila),  Alder,  as  if  ‘  fish 
that  lives  under  the  shade  of  alders’.] 

A  fish ;  perh.  properly  the  minnow  ( Leuciscus 
phoxinus),  though  this  does  not  suit  quot.  1618. 

<-1325  Metr.  Horn.  136  Wit  pouer  men  fares  the  king 
Riht  als  the  quale  fars  wit  the  elringe.  1618  in  Naworth 
Househ.  Bks.  83,  3  elldrings  v1.  1753  Chambers  Cycl. 

Suf>f> Eldriene .  .a  name  by  which  some  call  the.  .minnow. 

Eldritch  (eldritj,  e’lritf),  a.  Sc.  Forms:  6 
elrich(e,  elritch(e,  -risch  e,  -rish,  elraige, 
-rage,  alriehe,  8-9  eldrich,  (9  eltrich.),  8-  el¬ 
dritch.  See  also  Elphrish.  [Of  obscure  origin  ; 
connexion  with  Elf,  conjectured  by  Jamieson, 
would  be  suitable  for  the  sense,  and  is  supported 
by  the  form  Elphrish,  app.  the  same  word.] 
Weird,  ghostly,  unnatural,  frightful,  hideous. 

1508  Dunbar  Gold.  Targe  125  Thare  was  Pluto  the  elrich 
incubus.  1513  Douglas  /Ends  vii.  108  Vgsum  to  heir  was 
hir  wyld  elriche  screik.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  636 
Thair  cleithing  quhilk  wes  of  elritche  hew.  1536  Bellen- 
den  Cron.  Scot.  I.  217  Mony  haly  and  relligious  men.  .fled 
in  desertis  and  elraige  placis.  1585  Jas.  I.  Ess.  Poesie{ Arb.) 
68  The  king  of  Fary  . .  With  many  elrage  Incubus  rydant. 
1598  J-  Melvill  Diary  25  Feb.  320  The  amazfull,  ugly 
alriehe  darkness.  1789  Burns  On  Capt.  Grose ,  Ye’ll  find 
him  snug  in  Some  eldritch  part.  1834  Pringle  Afr.  Sk.  ii. 
144  Loud  bursts  of  wild  and  eldrich  laughter.  1850  Haw¬ 
thorne  Scarlet  Let.  vii.  (1879)  122  Pearl,  .gave  an  eldritch 
scream,  i860  Ld.  Lytton  Lucile  1.  iii.  §1.  87  Truth  is 
appalling  and  eltrich,  as  seen  By  this  world’s  artificial 
lamplights.  1866  Howells  VencL  Life  iii.  40  Joy  that  had 
something  eldritch  and  unearthly  in  it. 

t  Eldship.  Obs.  rare—',  [f.  Eld  a.  +  -ship.] 
Old  age. 

1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  i.  ii.  xxxi,  Like  winter-mom 
bedight  with  snow,  .so  did  his  goodly  Eldship  shine. 

t  Ele,  sb.  Obs.  Forms:  i  cele,  1-4  ele,  3  eli, 
ely,  eoli.  [OE.  cele  =  OHG.  oli  (mod.G.  pi)  :— 
W Ger.  oli,  ad.  late  L.  oli-um  (L.  oleum).  After¬ 
wards  replaced  by  the  Fr.  form  of  the  same  word, 
now  represented  by  Oil,  q.v.  for  the  forms  oli, 
eoile. ]  =  Oil. 

c 950  Lindisf  Gosp.  Matt.  xxv.  4  Hogofaeste  uutetlice 
onfengon  ode  in  fetelsum  hiora  miS  leht-fatum.  c  1000 
Sax.  Leechd.  II.  230  W  i  b  wambe  co)?e,  seo5  rudan  on  ele. 
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ele  att  Crist  Hiss  Hall^hc  Gastess  frofre.  a  1225  Ancr.  R. 
428  Me  schal  helden  eoli  and  win  beoSe  ine  wunden. 

t  Ele,  v.1  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  anoint. 

c  1205  Lay.  31941  He  wes  icruned  and  ieled  [c  1275  iheled]. 
c  1315  Shoreham  41  He  schel  elye  hym  wyth  ele.  Ibid. 
42  This  children  eleth  me  nau3t. 

Hence  Eling  vbl.  sb.  Last  cling :  extreme  unc¬ 
tion. 

c  1315  Shoreham  42  For  the  sygne  of  thys  sacrement  the 
elyyngys  boute.  c  1450  Myrc  533  And  the  laste  elynge 
wyth-owte  fayle. 

t  Ele,  vf  Obs.  [f.  OF.  ele,  eele  (mod.F.  aile) 
wing.]  To  carve  (certain  birds). 

c  1500  For  serve  Lord  in  Babecs  Bk.  (1868)  375  To  tyre  or 
to  ele  a  partorich  or  a  quayle  y-whyngged  :  rere  uppe 
whynge  and  legge,  as  of  an  henne;  cowehe  them  aboute 
the  carcas ;  no  sawse  save  sake,  or  mustard  and  sugar. 

Ele,  obs.  form  of  Aisle,  Awl,  Eel. 

Eleatic  (el/|£e’tik),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L.  Eleatic-us, 
from  Elea,  name  of  an  ancient  Greek  city  in  S.W. 
Italy :  cf.  -atic.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  Elea  or  its  inhabitants ; 
spec,  used  of  the  philosophy  of  Xenophanes,  Par¬ 
menides,  and  Zeno,  who  lived  or  were  born  there. 
B.  sb.  An  Eleatic  philosopher. 

1695  Ln.  Preston  Boeth.  i.  5  Brought  up  in  Eleatique  & 
Academique  Studies.  1837  Whewell  Hist.  Induct.  Sc. 
(1857)  I.  342  Parmenides  must  be  regarded  as  an  Eleatic 
[dialogue],  1849  Grote  Greece  (1862)  VI.  lxvii.  44  The 
dialectical  movement  emanated  . .  from  the  Eleatic  school. 
1870  Bowen  Logic  ix.  312  The  famous  argument,  called  the 
Achilles,  proposed  by  Zeno  the  Eleatic. 

Hence  Eleaticism,  the  doctrine  or  system  of 
the  Eleatics. 

1867  J.  H.  Stirling  tr.  SchwcgleVs  Hist.  Philos,  (ed.  8) 
15  Eleaticism  is  consequently  monism,  so  far  as  it  endeavours 
to  reduce  the  manifold  of  existence  to  a  single  ultimate 
principle. 

Elebore,  -bory,  -bre,  -bur,  obs.  forms  of 
Hellebore. 

Elecampane  (ed/ksemp^-n).  Forms  :  6  ely-, 
(aleeampane,  alaeompane,  heli-,  hilieampana), 
6-7  elieampane,  7  eleeampana,  elecompane, 
elecampany,  elieumpany,  helicampane,  el- 
campane,  8  elecampain,  (9  elicampene,  aly- 
eompaine,  alicompayne,  allicampane),  6-  ele¬ 
campane.  Also  7  enulacampane.  [corruptly 
ad.  med.L.  enitla  campdna.  The  sb.  enula  is  a 
late  form  of  the  classical  inula.  The  pseudo- 
Apuleius  (4th  c.)  and ’later  writers  identify  the 
plant  with  the  helenium  described  by  Pliny;  hence 
Linnaeus  adopted  helenium  as  the  specific  name. 
In  OE.  inula  was  (corruptly)  adopted  as  eolone 
(:— earlier  *iluna).  The  adj.  campana  may  mean 
‘Campanian’,  or  it  may  have  the  late  sense  ‘of  the 
fields  ’ ;  the  latter  interpretation  was  current  in 
14th  c.,  as  Glanvil  distinguishes  two  species, 
hortulana  and  campanal] 

1.  A  perennial  composite  plant,  Horse  -  heal 
{Inula  Helenium),  with  very  large  yellow  radiate 
flowers  and  bitter  aromatic  leaves  and  root;  for¬ 
merly  used  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant. 

[1398. T  revisa  Ba?'th.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  lviii.  (1495)  636 
Enula  is  an  herbe  and  is  oft  callyd  Enula  campana.  ?  1540 
Treas.  of  Poore  Men  62  Elena  campana.]  1533  Elyot 
Cast.  Helth  (1541)  91  Drinke  therof . .  with  the  water  of 
wilde  carettes,  or  elycampane.  1562  Bulleyn  Bk.  Simples 
15  (Britten  &  Holl.),  Enula  campana,  which  we  common 
plain  people  call  Alaeompane.  1562  Turner  Herbal  11.  21 
Innula  is  called,  .in  Englishe  Elecampane  or  Aleeampane. 
1599  Life  Sir  T.  More  in  Wordsworth  Eccl.  Biog.  (1853)  II. 
47  The  fume  of  hilieampana  is  very  pleasing.  1601  Holland 
Pliny  II.  91  Elecampane  ..  sprang  first  (as  men  say)  from 
the  teares  of  Ladie  Helena.  1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Countr. 
Farm  198  The  Wine  wherein  the  root  of  Elieampane  hath 
steept . .  is  singular  good  against  the  colicke.  1657  Rumsey 
Org.  Salutis  v.  (1659)  29  Afterwards  eat  of  the  said  Cordial 
made  of  Enulacampane,  etc.  1718  Quincy  Compl.  Disp. 
14 1  Elecampain  grows  in  many  Places  of  England.  1794 
W.  F.  Martyn  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxvi.  393  The  true  Elecam¬ 
pane  is  distinguished  by  its  large,  .wrinkled  leaves,  downy 
underneath.  1876  Harley  Mat.  Med.  532  Elecampane  has 
been  prescribed  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 

2.  A  species  of  sweetmeat  flavoured  with  a  pre¬ 
paration  from  the  root  of  this  plant. 

1806-7  J*  Beresford  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  Post. 
Groans  xxix,  Some  long-forgotten  bonbon  of  your  boyhood 
(treacle,  elecampane,  stick  liquorice).  1855  Thackeray 
Newcomes  I.  244,  I  don’t  know  how  he  spent  it  except  in 
hard-bake  and  alycompaine.  1875  F.  I.  Scudamore  Day 
Dreams  128,  I  have  admired  Napoleon  in  marble,  I  have 
eaten  him  in  elecampane, 
b.  attrib. 

1610  Markham  Masterp.  11.  Iii.  298  Powders  of  brimstone 
and  elecampany  roots.  1752  Chambers  Cycl.  II.  s.  v.  Wine , 
Elecampane  Wine,  vinum  enulatum ,  is  an  infusion  of  the 
root  of  that  plant,  with  sugar  and  currans,  in  white  port. 
1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  498  Its  [Helenin]  taste 
and  smell  are  similar  to  those  of  elecampane  root. 

Eleccion,  -ioun,  -youn,  obs.  ff.  Election. 
t  Ele  ct,  sbA  Obs.  [?  f.  the  vb.  ;  or  ?  ad.  L. 
elect-us ,  f.  eligere ;  see  next.]  =  Election. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth  De  P.  R.  11.  xix.  (1495)  44  By  electes 
and  choys  [L.  electione ]  of  his  owne  free  aduysement  he. . 
wolde  be  rebell  agaynst  god.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cm/.  ix. 
xxvii.  141  Schire  Henry  . .  Wald  j>is  Elect  had  beene  un¬ 
done  Sua  }>at  his  Son  mycht  be  Promovit  to  J?at  Dignite. 


Elect  (/le’kt),  a.  and  sb .2  Also  4-5  elekte, 
eleckte,  5-6  electe.  [ad.  L.  clect-us ,  pa.  pple.  of 
eligere  to  pick  out,  choose.] 

A.  adj . 

1.  Picked  out,  chosen  ;  also,  chosen  for  excellence 
or  by  preference ;  select,  choice.  Also  absol.  a 
person  or  persons  chosen. 

?  a  1400  Chester  PI.  I.  (1843)  212  Man.  .which  is  his  owne 
eleckte.  1477  Norton  Ord.  Alch.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  Introd.  3 
A  Booke  of  secrets  given  by  God ;  To  men  Elect,  a  Beaten* 
Trod.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng .  1.  (1520)  8/1  Saul,  .was  a 
good  man  and  elect  of  God.  1558  W.  Warde  tr.  Alessio's 
Sec7-ets  1.  11.  48  b  Take  Iris  electe,  what  quantitie  you 
will.  1538  Starkey  Fmgland  11.  i.  §  19  To  be  prestys.  .such 
only  schold  be  admyttyd  as  haue  electe  wyttys.  1609  Hol¬ 
land  Livy  xxiv.  xl.  537  Hee.  .shipped  a  thousand  elect  and 
choise  souldiours.  .in  gallies.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII ,  11.  iv. 
60  You  haue  heere  Lady.. the  elect  o’  th’  Land,  who  are 
assembled  To  pleade  your  Cause.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xii.  214 
The  Race  elect,  .advance  Through  the  wilde  Desert.  1863 
Fr.  Kemble  Resid.  Georgia  10  This  country,  .the  land  elect 
of  liberty.  1870  Lowell  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  11.  (1873)310 
He  saw.  .that  small  procession  of  the  elder  poets  to  which 
only  elect  centuries  can  add  another  laurelled  head.  1876 
G.  Bradford  in  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXIII.  4  The  executive, 
the  elect  of  the  whole  state,  has.  .no.  .medium  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  his  constituents. 

2.  spec .  in  Theol.  Chosen  by  God,  esp.  for  salva¬ 
tion  or  eternal  life.  Opposed  to  reprobate .  Often 
absol.  with  plural  sense,  The  elect. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  4  b,  His  owne  electe 
and  chosen  chyldren.  1535  Joye  Apol.  Tmdale  41  The 
electe  shal  be  there  with  their  bodyes.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.) 
R.om.  viii.  33  Who  shal  accuse  against  the  elect  of  God  ?  1593 
Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  iv,  The  elect  Angels  are  without  possi¬ 
bility  offalling.  1630  Prynne  Anti-Armin.  122  It  makes,  the 
Elect  and  Reprobate,  all  alike.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iii.  136  In 
the  blessed  Spirits  elect  Sense  of  new  joy  ineffable  diffus’d. 
1719  D’Urfey  Pills  (1872)  V.  105,  I  mean  the  Sect  of  those 
Elect,  That  loath  to  live  by  Merit,  a  1763  Byrom  Pre¬ 
destination,  etc .  (R.),  While  others  . .  Are  mercy’s  vessels, 
precious  and  elect.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  333/2  All  the 
elect  are  effectually  called  at  some  point  of  time  in  life. 

b.  allusively.  (Cf.  Alatt.  xxiv.  24.) 

1885  J.  J.  Manley  Brit.  Almanac  Comp.  29  The  street 
was  a  miracle  in  lath  and  plaster,  which  might  almost  de¬ 
ceive  the  very  elect. 

3.  Chosen  to  an  office  or  dignity.  Now  usually, 
Chosen,  elected,  but  not  installed  in  office  (in  this 
sense  almost  always  following  the  sb.).  Simi¬ 
larly,  in  mod.  use,  bride,  bridegroom  elect ,  said  of 
betrothed  persons. 

1643  Prynne  Open.  Gt.  Seal  21  And  that  the  Warden 
of  Yarmouth  so  elect  and  sworne,  shall,  etc.  1726  Ay- 
liffe  Parerg.  128  The  Bishop  elect  takes  the  Oaths  of 
Supremacy.  1742  Middleton  Cicero  I.  v.  393  Sextius  was 
one  of  the  Tribunes  elect.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.  I.  s.  v.,  A 
lord  mayor  is  elect,  before  his  predecessor's  mayoralty  is 
expired.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  I.  xi.  221  The  elect  bishop 
of  Cambray  was  taken  prisoner.  1829  Marryat  F.  Mild- 
may  xvi,  My  captain  elect. 

33.  1 1.  One  4  chosen  ’  by  God,  esp.  one  chosen 
for  eternal  salvation;  one  of  ‘  the  elect’  (cf.  A.  2). 

1532  More  Confut.  Tmdale  Wks.  525/2  Yet  are  there  also 
in  thys  churche  of  electes,  manye  that  neuer  came  to  the 
fayth.  1546  Bale  Eng.  Votaries  11.  (1550)  42  b,  A  fore- 
warnynge  to  hys  electes.  1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witcher. 
vii.  ix.  1 13  Saule,  .was  an  elect.  1646  H.  Lawrence  Comm. 
Angels  20  It  is  probable  that  every  elect  hath  his  proper 
and  peculiar  Angell. 

+  2.  One  that  has  been  chosen  for  an  office  or 
function  ;  often  spec.  =  bishop  elect  (see  A.  3).  Obs. 
c  1425  Wyntoun  Croii.  ix.  xxvii.  121  Comfermyt  he  wes 
Elect  of  Legis  Dat  Bischoprike  in  Jy  Impire  is.  1490- 1 
Ld.  T7‘eas.  Acc.  Scotl.  I.  197  Item  for  a  compositioun  maid 
with  Master  Johne  Guthre,  elect  of  Ross,  for  the  anna  of 
the  temporalite.  1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Ke7it  (1826)  149 
Afterward  he  [the  Pope]  refuseth  both  the  elects,  and  pre- 
ferreth  Stephan  Langton.  1709  Strype  Ann.  Ref  I.  vi.  98 
Parker  and  the  other  four  Elects,  .did  offer  to  give  unto  her 
yearly  a  thousand  marks.  » 

f  3.  =  Electo.  Obs. 

1783  Watson  Philip  III  (1793)  I.  11.  139  Having  chosen 
an  elect  or  leader. 

4.  In  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians :  One  of 
the  eight  officers  (abolished  in  i860)  who  had 
formerly  the  function  of  granting  licences,  and  the 
right  of  electing  the  President  of  the  College  from 
their  owm  number. 

1523  Act  14-15  Hen.  VIII,  c.  5  §  3  That  the  sixe  persons 
beforesaid  . .  chusing  to  them  two  moe  . .  be  called  and 
cleaped  Elects.  1697  View  Penal  Laws  8  Apothecaries 
faulty  Wares,  to  be  destroyed  by  the  President  and  Elects 
of  the  Colledge  of  Physicians  in  London.  1840  Penny 
Cycl.  XVIII.  133/2  The  constituted  officers  then  of  this 
corporation  are  the  eight  elects. 

Elect  (/le’kt),  v.  Also  6  electe.  Sc.  eleok. 
Pa.  t.  and  pple.  elected,  6  elect(e.  [f.  elect-  ppl. 
stem  of  eligere  (see  prec.).] 
fl.  trans.  To  pick  out,  choose  (usually,  fora 
particular  purpose  or  function).  Also  absol.  Obs. 
in  general  sense. 

1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  (1848)  164  A  noble  gentil- 
man . .  Elected  a  spouses  at  his  owne  deuice.  1557  Paynel 
Barcklay’s  Jugurth.  28  b,  He  had  elect  and  assembled 
such  compani  as  him  thought  competent  for  an  army. 
1571  Digges  Pantom.  1.  xxxiv.  L,  Hauing  elected  a  loftie 
seate.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  IV.  i.  4.  1603  —  Meets. /or 

M.  1,  i.  19  We  haue  with  speciall  soule  Elected  him  our 
absence  to  supply.  1607  Rowlands  Diog.  Lanth.  28  A 
heedefull  care  wee  ought  to  haue,  When  we  doe  frends 
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elect.  1681  Chetham  Anglers  Vadc-m.  ii.  §  i  (1689)  7  J 
Elect  your  Hair  not  from  lean,  poor,  or  diseased  jades. 
1802  Paley  Nat.  Theol.  xxv.  (1819)  399  The  magnetic 
needle  elects  its  position. 

2.  To  make  deliberate  choice  of  (a  course  of 
action,  an  opinion,  etc.)  in  preference  to  an  alter¬ 
native.  In  legal  use  often  absol. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  vm.  i,  Comyn  wytte  doothe  full 
well  electe  What  it  shoulde  take,  and  what  it  shall  abjecte. 
1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  1.  ii.  59  It  can  suspend  its 
own  acting,  either  of  electing  or  rejecting.  1818  Cruise 
Digest  VI.  26  He  must  therefore  elect.  183 y  Pentiy  Cycl. 
IX.  334/1  They  are  seldom  called  to  adjudicate  upon  it, 
except  where  the  party  has  already  elected.  1847  Emer¬ 
son  Repr.  Men  iii.  Swedenborg  Wks.  [Bohn)  I.  334  He 
elected  goodness  as  the  clue  to  which  the  soul  must  cling  in 
all  this  labyrinth  of  nature.  1874  Carpenter  Ment.  Phys. 

1.  i.  §  25  The  Motives  which  we  determinately  elect  as  our 
guiding  principles  of  action. 

b.  with  infinitive  as  obj.  (Now  common,  but 
formerly  chiefly  in  legal  use). 

a  1626  Bacon  Max.  Com.  Law  ix.  38  If  there  bee  an  over¬ 
plus  of  goods. .  then  ought  he.  .to  determine  what  goods  hee 
doth  elect  to  have  in  value.  1661  Boyle  Style  of  Script. 
182,  I  would  not  have  Christians,  .elect  to  read  God’s  word, 
rather  in  any  book  than  his  own.  1788  J.  Powell  Devises 
(1827)  II.  65  The  daughter,  .was  a  lunatic,  and  therefore 
incompetent  to  elect  to  take  the  estate  as  land  or  money'. 
1817  W.  Selwyn  Law  Nisi  P rins  II.  005  The  assured  may 
elect  to  abandon  to  the  underwriter  all  right  to  such  part 
of  the  property  as  may  be  saved.  1868  Helps  Realmak 

xvi.  (1876)  447  She  was  secretly  delighted  that  the  jester 
had  elected  to  live  with  her. 

3.  To  choose  (a  person)  by  vote  for  appoint¬ 
ment  to  an  office  or  position  of  any  kind.  Used 
in  three  different  constructions  :  To  elect  (a  person) 
to  (an  office,  etc.) ;  to  elect  (an  officer,  etc.) ;  and 
with  complement,  as  1  they  elected  him  their 
chief’.  Also  absol . 

1494  Fabyan  vi.  ccii.  212  Gerbres  ..was  electe  pope  of 
Rome.  1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  79  Sexburge  was 
electe  To  be  abbesse.  1588  Shahs.  Tit.  A.  1.  i.  228  If  you 
will  elect  by  my  aduise,  Crowne  him,  and  say :  Long  Hue 
our  Emperour.  1743  Tindal  tr.  Rapin' s  Hist.  Eng.  II. 

xvii.  94  They  resolved  to  elect  an  Inter-Rex.  1785  Burns 
Twa  Herds  iv,  Ye  wha  were  . .  by  the  brutes  themselves 
eleckit,  To  be  their  guide.  1777  Watson  Philip  II  (1839) 
159  They  elected  for  their  king  Don  Ferdinand  de  Valor. 
1867  Buckle  Civilis.  (1873)  III.  i.  32  Few  of  the  Scotch 
towns  ventured  to  elect  their  chief  magistrate  from  among 
their  own  people. 

4.  Theol .  Of  God:  To  choose  (certain  of  His 
creatures)  in  preference  to  others,  as  the  recipients 
of  temporal  or  spiritual  blessings ;  esp.  to  choose 
as  the  objects  of  eternal  salvation.  Also  absol . 

a  1617  Bayne  On  Eph.  (1658)  42  Antecedency  of  faith  be¬ 
fore  the  act  of  electing.  1626  W.  Sclater  Expos.  2  Thess. 
(1629)  68  To  induce  the  Lord  to  elect  or  predestinate.  1837 
Penny  Cycl.  IX.  333/1  Particular  persons,  without  any  re¬ 
gard  whatever  to  their  merits  or  demerits,  are  elected,  or 
rejected  for  ever. 

Electable  (He'ktab’l),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -able.] 
Able  to  be  elected,  qualified  for  election. 

1879  Echo  6  Mar.  2/4  The  electorate  has  been  widened, 
but  the  electable  class  has  been  narrowed. 

+  Ele'ctancy.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  next ;  see 
-ancy.]  The  power  of  choosing. 

1768  Tucker  (Todd,  s.v.  Electaut'i. 

t  Electant.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  electant-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  electare ,  frccj.  of  eligere  to  choose  : 
cf.  Elect  a.,  and  -ant.]  One  who  has  power  of 
choosing. 

1768  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  552  Man  is  a  free  agent, 
and  a  free  volent.  .but  you  cannot  go  on  further  to  entitle 
him  a  free  electant  too.  1847  in  Craig. 

Electar,  var.  form  of  Electee,  Obs. 

Electary,  variant  of  Electuary. 

Elected  (ile’kted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Elect  v.  +  -ed.] 

1.  Chosen ;  chosen  for  office,  etc. ;  see  the  vb. 

1559  Form  Cousecr.  Bishops  in  Liturq.  Seru.  Q.  Fliz 
(1847)  293  The  elected  Bishop  shall  be  presented,  .unto  the 
Archbishop  of  that  Province.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  iii.  iv.  12 
Why  hast  thou  gone  so  farre  To  be  vn-bent?  when  thou 
hast  ’tane  thy  stand,  Th’  elected  Deere  before  thee?  1673 
Penn  Chr.  Quaker  vi.  538  Some  Parents  . .  do  frequently 
bestow  their  Favours  upon  an  Elected  Darling.  1853  Longf. 
Gold.  Leg.,  Farm  in  Odenm ,  Thou  art  my  elected  bride. 

f  b.  absol.  with  plural  sense.  Obs.  rare. 

3548  tr.  Erasm.  Paraph .,  Acts,  23  a  Iesus . .  the  defendour 
of  his  owne  elected.  1550  Cranmer  Defence  ‘Pref.  *2 a  To. . 
geue  pardon,  .to  al  his  elected. 

2.  Chosen  by  vote  as  distinguished  from  other 
modes  of  selection. 

Mod.  The  elected  members  of  the  council  command  more 
confidence  than  the  nominated  members. 

Electee  (/lektT).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ee.]  One 
chosen  or  elected. 

1593  Bilson  Gm>t.  Christ's  Ch.  357  They  could  witnesse 
the  behauiour  of  the  electees  to  be  sincere. 

+  Ele  ctic,  bad  form  of  Eclectic,  after  Elect  v. 

1636  Featly  C lav  is  Myst.  xxxii.  448,  I  will  rather  be  an 
Electicke  than  a  Criticke. 

Electing  (ile*ktii)  1,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Elect  v.  + 
-ing1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Elect. 

1611  in  Picton  L'pool Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  160  The  elect¬ 
ing  of  a  Towne  Clarke.  1687  in  Magd.  Coll.  4*  Jos.  II 
(Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  88  The  Electing  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Ele  cting,  ppl .  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.]  Choos¬ 
ing,  etc. :  cf.  senses  of  vb. 


1674  Hickman  Hist.  Quinquart.  (ed.  2)  181  They  say,  that 
Electing  love  makes  men  willing,  and  that  Holiness  is  an 
effect  of  Election. 

Election  (/leTJon).  Forms:  4  eleccioun, 
-ciown,  -cyoun(e,  4-6  -cion,  5-6  -cyon,  (5 
alexcion),  5  electyown,  6  -tyon,  -tioune,  -ttyon, 
6-  election,  [a.  OF.  election ,  ad.  L.  electibn-em , 
n.  of  action  f.  eligere  :  see  Elect  vi] 

The  action  of  choosing :  in  various  specific  ap¬ 
plications. 

1.  The  formal  choosing  of  a  person  for  an  office, 
dignity,  or  position  of  any  kind  ;  usually  by  the 
votes  of  a  constituent  body. 

c  1270  St.  Edmund  in  Saints'  Lives  (1887)  443  pe  Elec¬ 
cioun  was  i-maud  in  pe  chapitle  at  Caunterburi.  c  1330 

R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  208  To  mak  eleccion,  To  chese 
pe  suld  cheue  aman  of  gode  renoun.  1419  Bp.  Clifford  in 
Ellis  Orig. Lett.  11.29 1*9*  >  1-  -confermed  the  eleccion  of  danie 
Jhone  North  abbesse.  c  1450  Erie  Tolous  1202  Be  alex¬ 
cion  of  the  lordys  free  The  erle  toke  they  thoo,  They  made 
hym  ther  emperoure.  1535  Coverdale  Acts  xiv.  23  Whan 
they  had  ordeyned  them  Elders  by  eleccion  thorow  all  the 
congregacions.  1583  Stubbes^I  nat.  A  bus.  11. 99  The  churches 
haue  no  further  power  in  the  election  of  their  pastor.  1614 
Raleigh  Hist.  World  11.  365  Abimelech  practised  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Sechem,  to  make  election  of  himselfe.  1776 
Gibbon  Decl.  <y  Fall  vii.  I.  172  In  a  large  society  the 
election  of  a  monarch  can  never  devolve  to  the  wisest.  1845 

S.  Austin  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  I.  39  The  empire,  .had  waived 
the  right  . .  to  interfere  in  the  election  of  the  pope.  1867 
Bright  Sp.  Amer.  29  June  (1876)  146  They  found  that  the 
presidential  election  was  adverse  to  the  cause  of  slavery. 

b.  spec.  The  choice  by  popular  vote  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  representative  body  (in  the  United 
Kingdom,  chiefly  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons)  ;  the  whole  proceedings  accompanying 
such  a  choice.  General  election  :  an  election  of 
representatives  throughout  an  entire  country,  to 
fill  vacancies  simultaneously  created ;  opposed  to 
by-election. 

1648  Eikon  Bus.  2,  I  was  . .  sorry  to  heare  with  what  par¬ 
tiality .  .  Elections  were  carried  in  many  places.  1705  Lut- 
trell  Brief  R el.  (1857)  V.  612  A  writt  ordered  for  a  new 
election  at  Castle  Rising.  1789  Belsham  Ess.  II.  xli.  533 
It  is  not  infamous  to  be  incapable  of  voting  at  a  county 
election.  1853  Lytton  My  Novel  11.  xxii.  379  The  election 
. .  suddenly  grew  into  vivid  interest.  1874  Morley  Com¬ 
promise  (1886)  20  At  elections  the  national  candidate  has 
not  often  a  chance  against  the  local  candidate. 

+  c.  A  vote.  Obs.  rare. 

1543-4  Aet  35  Hen.  VIII;  c.  11  §  3  The  burgesses  ..  shal 
.  .come  and  giue  their  elections. 

+  d.  concr .  An  electoral  body.  Obs.  rare. 

1529  Rastell  Pasty  me ,  Hist.  Pap.  (1811)  55  But  parte  of 
the  eleccyon  did  chose  one  Victor. 

2.  The  exercise  of  deliberate  choice  or  preference  ; 
choice  between  alternatives,  esp.  in  matters  of 
conduct.  \  At  or  in  (one's)  election',  at  (one’s) 
option  or  discretion. 

1393  Gower  Couf.  III.  86  Which  stant  in  disposicion  Of 
mannes  fre  election.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  321/4  Where 
he  now  resteth  by  his  election  and  by  the  purueaunce  of  god. 
£1510  More  Picus  Wks.  8/1  Which  he  wold  chose,  if  he  should 
of  necessitie  be  driuen  to  that  one,  and  at  his  election.  1526 
Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  94  b,  Vsed  to  chose  by  elec¬ 
cyon  &  full  deliberacyon  y6  thynge  that  is  of  lesse  good- 
nes.  1602  Fulbecke  1st  Pt.  Par  all.  26  Where  the  tenant 
is  outlawed  of  felony,  it  is  in  the  Lords  election  to  haue 
a  Writ  of  Escheate.  1670  Clarendon  Ess.  in  Tracts  (17 2 7) 
191  True  virtue  presupposeth  an  election.  1685  Petty 
Last  Will  11  As  for  beggars  by  trade  and  election  I  give 
them  nothing.  1754  Edwards  Freed.  Will  1.  iv.  (17621  26 
A  man  has  a  Thing  in  his  Power,  if  he  has  it  in  his  Choice, 
or  at  his  Election.  1788  J.  Powell  Devises  (1827)  II.  71  The 
enquiry,  who  are  personally  competent  to  make,  and  what 
amounts  to  such  an  election.  1818  Cruise  Digest  III.  312 
Disseisins  of  incorporeal  hereditaments  are  only  at  the 
election  and  choice  of  the  party  injured.  1859  Mill  Liberty 
v.  ( 1865)  59/1  So  ordering  matters  that  persons  shall  make 
their  election.. on  their  own  prompting.  1873  Browning 
Red  Cott.  Night-C.  120  On  such  a  lady  if  election  light  . . 
If  henceforth  *  all  the  world  ’  she  constitute  For  any  lover. 

+  b.  Judicious  selection  ;  the  faculty  of  choosing 
with  taste  or  nice  discrimination.  Obs. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  (1580)  76  Election  is  of  an  excellent 
power  and  authoritie.  .is  part  and  as  it  were  a  member  of 
Prudence.  1597  Bacon  C outers  Good  <5*  Evill  Pref.,  The 
discouering.  .of  these  coulers .  .cleareth  mans  iudgement and 
election.  1602  Fulbecke  Pandectes  63, 1  know  not  whether 
Ouid  his  inuention,  or  Sir  Phillippes  election  be  more  to  be 
commended. 

3.  Theol.  The  exercise  of  God’s  sovereign  will  in 
choosing  some  of  His  creatures  in  preference  to 
others  for  blessings  temporal  or  spiritual,  esp.  for 
eternal  salvation.  Doctrine  of  election :  the  doctrine 
that  God  actually  exercises  this  prerogative  with 
regard  to  mankind ;  in  popular  language  often 
identified  with  the  (Calvinistic)  doctrine  of  ‘uncon¬ 
ditional  election  i.e.  election  not  conditioned  by 
the  conduct  or  disposition  of  the  individual. 

1382  Wyclif  Rom.  ix.  11  That  the  purpos  of  God  schulde 
d welle  vp  the  eleccioun  [1526  Tindale,  election],  not  of 
workis,  but  of  God  clepinge.  1554-9  in  Songs  Sp  Ball,  (i860) 
3  The  redemptyon  and  ryghte  to  owr  fyrst  eleettyon.  1605 
Bacon  Adv.  Leant.  1.  vi.  §  7  The  . .  election  of  God  went 
to  the  shepherd,  and  not  to  the  tiller  of  the  ground.  1611 
Bible  Rom.  xi.  5.  1630  Donne  Semi.  xiii.  136  Prove  thine 
Election  by  thy  Sanctification  for  that  is  the  right  method. 
1645  Ussher  Body  Div.  91  Election,  .is  the  everlasting  pre¬ 
destination,  or  foreappointing  of  certain  Angels  and  Men  unto 


everlasting  life.  1702  tr.  Le  Clerc's  Prim.  Fathers  354  As 
to  Election.  .Pelagius  believed  Two  sorts  of  it ;  the  one  to 
Grace  and  the  other  to  Glory.  1841  Myers  Cath.  Th.\\\. 
§  11.  41  This  process  was  founded  upon  the  election  and 
peculiar  training  of  a  single  people.  1865  Carlyle  Eredk. 
Gt.  II.  vii.  ix.  338 .The  doctrine  of  Election,  .that  a  man’s 
good  or  ill  conduct  is'foredoomed  upon  him  by  decree  of  God. 
1871  Morley  l  oltaire  11886)  2  They  realised  life  as  a  long 
wrestling  with,  .forces  of  grace,  election,  and  fore-destiny, 
f  b.  concr.  The  body  of  the  elect.  Obs.  rare. 

i6n  Bible  Rom.  xi.  7  The  election  hath  obtained  it. 

+  4.  Astrol.  The  choice  on  astrological  grounds 
of  the  fit  time  for  undertaking  any  particular  busi¬ 
ness  ;  concr.  a  time  so  selected.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Man  Lawes  T.  214  Of  viage  is  ther  noon 
eleccioun.  14..  Epiph.  ( Tundale's  Vis.  103)  Sowght  and 
chosen  owt  by  eleccion.  1621  Burton  A  nat.  Mel.  1.  ii.  iv. 
vii,  What  is  Astrology  but  vain  elections,  predictions? 
1721  Bailey,  Elections  (among  Astrologers)  are  certain 
Times  pitched  upon  as  fittest  for  the  undertaking  a  particu¬ 
lar  business.  1831  Lytton  Godolph.  xxvii,  In  spite  of., 
your  ephemeris  and  your  election  of  happy  moments. 

+  5.  The  choosing  of  things  for  special  purposes ; 
spec .  in  Pharmacy  (see  quot.).  Chiefly  in  17th  c. 

1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  27°  Election  is  of 
simples  according  to  time  and  season  wherein  they  are 
gathered.  1614  Markham  Cheap  Hush.  (1623)  137  Doe  not 
m  the  election  of  your  Egges  chuse  those  which  are  mon¬ 
strous  great.  1667  Dryden  Ess.  Dram.  Poesie  Dram.  Wlos. 
1725  I.  72  An  election  of  apt  words,  and  a  right  disposition 
of  them.  1667  Prim att  City  $  C.  Builder  51  Let  the  builder 
make  election  of  bricks  that  are,  etc.  1695  Westmacot 
Script.  Herb.  49  In  the  Election  of  it  [the  herb  Elaterium] 
the  oldest  is  accounted  the  best.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl., 
Election  . .  teaches  how  to  chuse  the  medicinal  simples, 
drugs,  etc. 

t  6.  Arith.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1721  Bailey,  Election  (in  Numbers)  is  the  several  ways  of 
taking  any  Number  of  Quantities  given,  without  having 
respect  to  their  places.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v. 

7.  Law.  In  AFr.  phr.  Election  de  Clerk  (rarely  in 
Eng.  form  election  oj  clerk). 

1607  Cowel  Interpr.,  Election  de  Clerke.  1721  Bailey, 
Election  de  Clerk ,  is  a  writ  that  lyeth  for  the  choice  of  a 
Clerk,  assigned  to  take  and  make  Bonds,  called  Statute 
Merchant.  183s  Tomlins  Law  Diet.  (ed.  4)  Election  of 
Clerk. 

8.  attrib .  and  Comb.,  as  election-address ,  - ale , 
•cry,  -day,  -monger,  - vole  ;  election-mad  adj. ;  also 
election-committee,  a  committee  formed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  election  of  a  particular  candidate ;  also 
(before  the  Election  Petitions  Act  of  1868)  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  validity  of  controverted  elections ; 
election- dust,  the  commotion  of  an  election. 

1874  Morley  Compromise  (1886)  124  Proper  for  the  hust¬ 
ings,  or  expedient  in  an  ^election  address.  1768-74  Tucker 
Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  571  By  his  elder  brother's  death  he 
comes  into  possession  of  the  fox  hounds  and  the  tubs  of 
*election  ale.  1864  Times  22  Mar.  9/6  An  ^election  com¬ 
mittee  must  sit  from  day  to  day  until  they  complete  the 
inquiry.  1861  Dickens  Gt.  Expect,  xviii,  I  doubt  if  the 
words  [‘Pip*  and  ‘Property’]  had  more  in  them  than  an 
^election  cry.  1651  Narrative  late  Parlt.  in  Selcct.fr.  Harl. 
Misc.  (1793)  400  Meetings . .  to  agree  and  make  choice  before¬ 
hand.  .and  then  promote  their  choice  against  the  *election- 
day.  1648  Oldham  Poems  161  (Jod.)  That  vile  wretch  .. 
Whose  works  must  serve  the  next  election  day  For  making 
squibs.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xxxvi,  ‘  There’s  been  nae  *elec- 
tion-dusts  lately.’  1768  Tucker  Lt.Nat.  (1852)1.  493  Had  I 
run  opera-mad.  .or  "election-mad,  I  might  have  found  com¬ 
panions  enow.  1881  Daily  News  12  Feb.  6/5  This  disad¬ 
vantage  ^election-mongers  would  seek  to  remedy  by  running 
bogus  candidates,  a  1743  Savage  Wks.  (1775)11. 174  (Jod.j, 
I  have  no  power  ^election  votes  to  gain. 

Electional  (ne‘kjanal),a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.] 
Relating  to  (astrological)  election. 

1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  239  If  you  would  know  on  what 
.  .electional  hour  to  enter  your  suit. 

Electionary  (ne-kjanari'.a.  rare.  [f.  Election 
+  -  ary.]  Pertaining  to  election,  electoral. 

r837  Fraser's  Mag.  XVI.  291  The  more  publicly  election¬ 
ary  suffrages  are  given,  the  less  chance  there  is  of  bribery. 

Electioneer  (Heik/anlau),  v.  [f.  Election  + 
-eer,  prob.  after  auctioneer- ing. ]  intr.  To  busy 
oneself  in  (political)  elections. 

1789  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  II.  580  All  the  world  here 
is  occupied  in  electioneering,  in  choosing  or  being  chosen. 
1802  Mar.  Edgeworth  Rosanna  iii,  Those  underlings  de¬ 
light  in  galloping  round  the  country  to  electioneer. 

Electioneerer  (zle^kjanlwrai).  [f.  prec.  vb.  + 
-er.]  One  who  manages  elections,  who  uses  arts  or 
influence  to  secure  the  return  of  a  candidate ;  one 
skilled  in  such  arts. 

1809-12  Mar.  Edgeworth  Vivian  viii,  Loud-tongued 
electioneered.  1824  Byron  Juan  xvi.  lxx,  Lord  Henry 
was  a  great  electioneerer,  Burrowing  for  boroughs  like  a 
rat  or  rabbit.  1865  Sat.  Rev.  18  Feb.  186/2  The  proverbi¬ 
ally  sanguine  temperament  of  electioneerers. 

Electioneering  (fleEjanD-riij),  vbl.  sb.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ing1.]  The  art  or  practice  of  managing 
elections ;  canvassing  on  behalf  of  candidates  for 
membership  in  representative  assemblies.  Also 
attrib. 

1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  315  Officers  . .  are  to  manage  their 
troops  by  electioneering  arts.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I. 
472  That  base  business  of  electioneering,  a  1859  Macaulay 
Biog.  (1867)  17  He  busied  himself  in  electioneering,  espe¬ 
cially  at  Westminster.  1878  Black  Green  Past.  xvi.  129 
Deeply  interested  in  this  electioneering  plot. 
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Ele  ctioneering,///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.] 
That  takes  an  active  part  in  elections. 

a  1845  Hood  Tale  Trumpet  xliv,  As  yellow  and  blue,  As 
any  electioneering  crew  Wearing  the  colours  of  Whigs  and 
Tories. 

+  Electi  tious,  a.  Obs.  rare  — l.  [as  if  ad.  L. 
*elecllcius,  regularly  f.  elect- :  see  Elect  v.]  Arbi¬ 
trarily  chosen. 

1631  J.  Burges  Attsw.  Rejoined  167  Will-worship,  even 
that  electitius  worship,  which  we  fansie,  out  of  our  owne 
seeming  and  pleasure  of  our  selues. 

Elective  (ile'ktiv),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6-7 
electif.  [a.  Fr.  elect  if  (cf.  It  .elettivo,  Sp.  electroo), 
on  L.  type  *electivus  :  see  Elect  v.  and  -ive. 

In  English,  as  app.  in  Romanic,  the  active  sense  (normally 
belonging  to  words  similarly  formed)  is  of  later  origin  than 
the  passive  sense.] 

A.  adj. 

I.  Connected  with  election  to  office  or  dignity. 

1.  In  passive  sense.  Of  the  holder  of  an  office, 
dignity,  etc.  :  Appointed  by  election.  Of  an 
office,  etc. :  Filled  up  by  election.  Of  authority  : 
Derived  from  election. 

1530-1  Act  22  Hen.  VIII,  c.  12  Every,  .baylye  electif  and 
elected.  1563  Foxe  A.  $  M.  (1596)  3/2  Abbasies,  priories 
conuentuall,  and  other  benefices  electiue.  1614  Raleigh 
Hist.  World  11.  325  It  may  be  that  those  Kings  were  elec¬ 
tive,  as  the  Edumaeans  anciently  were.  1641  Milton  Prel. 
Episc.  (1851)  82  A  Temporary,  and  elective  sway.  1735-8 
Bolingbroke  On  Parties  1 67  The  ( lot  hick  Kings  were  at  first 
elective,  and  always  limited.  1772-84  Cook  Voy.  ( 1790.1  I. 
78  A  regent  being  necessary,  that  office,  though  elective, 
generally  falls  upon  the  father.  1867  F reem  an  Norm.  Conq. 
(1876)  I.  iii.  81  The  hereditary  prince  may  be  exchanged  for 
an  elective  chief  magistrate. 

f  b.  Subject  to  election  (at  specified  intervals). 

1659  J.  Harrington  Lawgiving  1.  iv.  (1700)  394  Annually 
elective  of  the  People,  as  in  the. .  Archons  of  Athens.  1759 
B.  Martin  Nat.  Hist.  Eng.  II.  86  He  is  elective  every  three 
years. 

2.  In  active  sense  :  Having  the  power  of  electing 
officers  or  representatives  by  vote. 

1632  Star  Ckamb.  Cases  (1886)  155  At  the  reading  of  the 
said  letters  he  had  the  greater  number  of  elective  voices. 
1844  Ld.  Brougham  Brit.  Const,  iv.  (1862)61  Elective  body, 
a  body  whose  functions  are  confined  to  the  choice  of  repre¬ 
sentatives.  1862  Ansted  Channel  1st.  iv.  xxiii.  527  The 
business  of  the  Elective  States  [in  Guernsey]  is  limited  to 
the  election  of  the  jurats  and  the  sheriff. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  election  of  officers  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  ;  (of  a  system  of  government,  etc.)  based 
upon  the  principle  of  election. 

1642  Bridge  Wound.  Consc.  Cured  iv.  27  When  the 
government  is  elective  and  pactionall,  are  not  the  Princes 
the  Ministers?  1791  Mackintosh  Vind.  Gallicae  Wks.  1846 
III.  68  The  elective  constitution  of  the  new  clergy  of  France. 
1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  (1858)  152  He  appears  to  make 
little  even  of  the  Elective  Franchise.  1862  Merivale  Rom. 
Emp.  (1865)  IV.  xxxix.  373  A  preference  of  the  elective  to 
the  hereditary  principle  in  every  department  of  government. 

II.  Pertaining  to  choice  in  general. 

1 4.  Pertaining  to  the  action  of  choosing.  Of 
actions :  Proceeding  from  free  choice,  optional, 
voluntary.  Obs. 

*643  Milton  Divorce  Wks.  1738  I.  208  God  delights  not 
to  make  a  drudge  of  Virtue,  whose  Actions  must  be  all 
elective  and  unconstrained.  1656  Hobbes  Liberty ,  Necess. 

Ch.  (1841)  409  All  elective  actions  are  free  from  absolute 
necessity.  1668  Howe  Bless.  Righteous  (1825)  4  To  apply 
at  last  his  intellectual  and  elective  powers.  1775  Johnson 
Tax.  no  Tyr.  14  A  duty  temporary,  occasional,  and  elective. 

t  5.  Preferentially  selected  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  Obs.  rare. 

1643  T.  Goodwin  Child  of  Light  117  There  are  to  be  pe¬ 
culiar  elective  plaisters  to  heale  these  wounds,  because 
these  wounds  are  often  differing. 

t  6.  Proper  according  to  astrological  election. 
Obs.  rare . 

1681  Chetham  Angler's  Vade-m.  ix.  §  21  (1689)  96  Elec¬ 
tive  Times  most  propitious  to  Anglers. 

+  7.  =  Eclectic.  Obs.  rare. 

1681  H.  More  Exp.  j Dan.  Pref.  20  Like  a  Philosopher  of 
the  Elective  Sect,  addicting  my  self  to  no  persons. 

8.  Of  physical  forces  and  agencies  :  Having  a 
tendency  to  operate  on  certain  objects  in  preference 
to  others.  Elective  affinity  (Chem.)  :  the  tendency 
of  a  substance  to  combine  with  certain  particular 
substances  in  preference  to  others ;  formerly  elec¬ 
tive  attraction ,  which  is  still  used,  but  chiefly  in 
a  wider  sense. 

1766  Phil.  Trans.  LVI.  100  There  seems,  .to  have  been  a 
double  elective  attraction  in  the  fourteenth  Experiment. 
*794  )•  Hutton  Philos.  Light  50  The  elective  affections  of 
this  irradiated  influence.  1800  Henry  Epit.  Chem.  (1808) 
28  Tables  of  elective  affinity  have  been  formed.  1802  Paley 
Nat.  Thcol.  xxi.  (1810)  330  It  is  owing  to  this  original  elec¬ 
tive  power  in  the  air  tnat  we  can  effect  the  separation  which 
we  wish.  1869  Tyndall  Light  §  257  Light . .  which  has  been 
sifted.,  by  elective  absorption.  1876  tr.  Sc  hut  zenbergePs 
Ferment.  32  Dubrunfant  has  given  this  phenomenon  the 
name  of  elective  fermentation. 

h.  jig. 

1796  Burke  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII.  285  Sympa- 
thetick  attraction  discovers. . our  elective  affections.  1853 
De  Quincey  Antobiog.  Sh.  Wks.  I.  203  The  effect  of  the 
music  is  to  place  the  mind  in  a  state  of  elective  attraction 
for  everything  in  harmony  with  its  own  prevailing  key. 
1872  O.  W.  Holmes  Poet  Break/.  T.  v.  151  A  chance  for 
the  elective  affinities. 


f  B.  sb.  An  elected  representative.  Obs.  rare. 

1701  Answ.  to  Black-List  i,  The  Just  and  Prudent  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  their  Electives. 

Electively  (ilcktivli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly2.] 
In  an  elective  manner  ;  by  choice  or  preference. 

1643  T.  Goodwin  Child  of  Light  105  Humours  in  the 
body.. he  can  electively  work  upon.  1 677  Gale  CW.  Ge«- 
tiles  II.  iv.  137  Electively  to  espouse  evil  is  the  worst  of 
evils.  1684  tr.  Bonet’s  Merc.  Compit.  xiv.  489  Medicines 
that  purge  electively.  1802  Paley  Nat.  Theol.  xviii.  (1819) 
272  In  the  cabbage,  not  by  chance,  but  studiously  and  elec¬ 
tively,  she  lays  her  eggs. 

Ele-ctiveness.  nonce-word.  [f.  Elective  a.  + 
-ness.]  The  fact  of  (a  government’s)  being  elective. 

1850  L.  Hunt  Autobiog.  xi.  (1860)209  French  mutability, 
and  American  electiveness. 

Electivity  (flekti'viti).  [f.  Elective  +  -ity.] 
‘  The  property  by  which  some  substances  attach 
themselves  to  certain  anatomical  tissues  and  not 
to  others ;  as  when  carmine  stains  growing  tissue 
and  avoids  formed  substance.  The  act  or  pro¬ 
perty  of  selection.’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) 

I!  Electo.  Obs.  [Sp. ;  pa.  pple.  of  elegir  to 
Elect.]  A  leader  or  commander  chosen  by  mu¬ 
tineers.  (Also  adapted  as  Elect.) 

1609  Bible  (Douay)  Numb.  xiv.  comm .,  Verie  mutiners 
themselves  do  ever  choose  such  a  one,  &  cal  him,  the  Electo. 
1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  n.  v.  §  3.  175  The  Israelites  .. 
consulted  to  choose  them  a  captain  (or  as  they  call  it  nowa¬ 
days  an  Electo).  1650  R.  Stapylton  Strada’s  Lo^v-C. 
Warres  vm.  5  The  old  souldiers,  after  the  manner  of  se¬ 
ditions,  created  a  Generali,  whom  they  called  the  Electo. 

Elector  (He'kt9.i).  Also  5-6  electour.  [a.  L. 
elector  chooser,  f.  eligere  to  Elect.] 

1.  a.  gen .  One  who  has  the  right  to  vote  in 
election  to  any  office  or  dignity,  b.  spec.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  one  legally  qualified  to  vote 
in  the  election  of  members  of  parliament ;  in  U.  S., 
a  member  of  the  Electoral  College  chosen  by  the 
several  States  to  elect  the  President  and  Vice- 
President. 

1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  409  f>e  electors  to  go  to  a  new 
elleccioun.  1474  Caxton  Chesse  11.  ii.  B  iij  b,  For  often 
tymes  the  electours  and  chosers  can  not  ne  wylle  not  accorde. 
1660  R.  Coke  Power  §  Subj.  54  The  Electors  are  the  Instru¬ 
ments  by  which  the  Elected  King  or  Monarch  receives  his 
power.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  IV.  25  The  nine 
who  draw  these  golden  balls  chuse  forty  other  electors,  all 
of  different  families.  1789  Constit.  U.  S.  1.  ii.  The  electors 
in  each  state  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislature.  1827 
Scott  Surg.  Dan.  i,  A  score  or  two  of  quiet  electors,  who 
settle  the  business  over  a  table.  1861  May  Const.  Hist.  I. 
298  The  representation  of  this  capital  city  [Edinburgh]  . . 
was  returned  by  thirty-three  electors.  1874  Bancroft 
Footpr.  Time  xliii.  374  An  Elector  ..  is  one  who  has  been 
appointed  to  choose  or  elect  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

+  2.  Knights  Electors :  the  four  gentlemen  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  sheriff  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
jury,  and  to  elect  the  remaining  members,  in  the 
process  of  trial  by  ‘  Grand  Assize  *. 

1628  Coke  On  Litt.  294  a,  The  foure  Knights  Electors  of 
the  grand  Assise  are  not  to  be  challenged. 

3.  One  of  the  Princes  of  Germany  formerly  en¬ 
titled  to  take  part  in  the  election  of  the  Emperor. 

1529  Rastell  Pastyme  E  iv.  b,  [The  Emperor]  dyd  asso- 
cyate  with  hym  Maximilyan  his  son  by  the  consent  of  the 
electours.  1591  L.  Lloyd  Triplicitie  E  iii.  b,  The  seuen 
Electors  hattes  of  Germany.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks 
'(1638)73  Conradus,  Archbishop  of  Mogunsia,  another  of  the 
Electors.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  1.  (1702)  I.  14  The 
Prince  Electour,  who  had.  .incurr’d  the  Ban  of  the  Empire. 
1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  IV.  216  The  elector  of 
Saxony.  1872  Freeman  Gen.  Sketch  xvi.  §  4  (1874)  333  A 
new  electorate  of  Hessen-Cassel  was  made,  whose  Elector, 
as  it  turned  out,  never  had  any  one  to  elect. 

Electoral  (ile'ktoral),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  prec.  + 

-AL.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Relating  to  or  composed  of  elec¬ 
tors  :  see  Elector  i. 

1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  327,  I  only  consider  this 
constitution  as  electoral  1827  Hallam  Const.  Hist.  (1876) 
III.  xv.  148  Control  of  the  electoral  over  the  representative 
body.  1845  S.  Austin  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  I.  413  Austria 
had  . .  friends  in  the  electoral  college.  1851  Gallenga  tr. 
Mariottls  Italy  197  Bozzelli  followed  up  his  scheme  by  an 
electoral  law.  1852  Gladstone  Glean.  IV.  lxxviii.  120  Ex¬ 
tension  of  the  electoral  franchise. 

2.  Holding  rank  as,  or  belonging  to,  a  German 
Elector. 

itrjSLond.  Gaz.  No.  978/3  His  Electoral  Highness  has  con¬ 
voked  the  States.  1788  H.  Walpole  Remin.  ii.  16  George 
the  first,  while  electoral  prince,  had  married  his  cousin. 
1834  Macaulay  Chatham ,  Ess.  (1854)  !•  3QI  Frederick  .. 
had  set  his  heart  on  the  Electoral  dominions  of  his  uncle. 

H  3.  =  Elective  i.  rare. 

1849  Sir  J.  Stephen  Eccl.  Biog.  (1850)  I.  88  He  found  the 
Papacy  electoral  by  the  Roman  people  and  clergy.  1866 
C.  W.  Hoskyns  Essays  223  Harold  was  the  favourite  of 
the  people,  and  their  electoral  king. 

+  B .  sb.  =  Elector  (cf.  A.  2).  Obs . 

1692  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2816/3  The  Electoral  of  Saxony. 
1693  Ibid.  2893/2  The  Electoral  gave  Orders  to  march  im¬ 
mediately.  1707  Ibid.  No.  4358/3  His  ..  Majesty  having 
written  to  the  Electoral  of  Hanover. 

+  ElectoraTity.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Elector  + 
-ALiTY.]  =  Electorate. 


1620  tr.  Accord  of.  Ulm  in  Reliq.  Wotton.  (1685)  534  The 
Electoral i ties,  Principalities,  and  Estates  within  the  Empire. 

Electorally  (fle’ktorali).  [f.  Electoral  + 
-ly2.]  With  reference  to  electors  or  elections. 

1881  Daily  News  19  May  4  France  would  be  in  some 
danger  of  being  electorally  absorbed  into  Paris.  1884  Pall 
Mail  G.  7  July  1/1  Nothing  is  electorally  more  certain. 

Electorate  (He'ktorft).  [f.  Elector  +  -ate1.] 

1.  a.  The  state  or  dignity  of  a  German  Elector, 
b.  The  dominions  of  an  Elector. 

1675  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  983/3  Imperialists  have  now  quite 
cleared  the  Electorate  of  Cologne.  1721  Swift  Corr.  Wks. 
1841  II.  654  It  was  a  Whiggish  action  to  honour  duke 
Schomberg,  who  was  . .  in  the  service  of  that  electorate. 
1827  Hallam  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  xvi.  241  The  abdica¬ 
tion  of  the  electorate.  1834  Macaulay  Chatham,  Ess.  (1854) 
I.  308  The  whole  electorate  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  electors. 

1879  O’Connor  Beaconsfield  534  The  entire  urban  elec¬ 
torate  of  England.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  15  May  5/1  The 
arguments . .  are  such  as  will  tell  upon  the  new  electorate. 

Electoress,  obs.  form  of  Electress. 

Electorial  (zlekto-vrial).  [f.  Elector  + -ial.] 
=  Electoral  in  its  various  senses. 

1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  48  Erect  themselves  into 
an  electorial  college.  1822  New  Monthly  Mag.  V.  271  Dis¬ 
entangling  themselves  at  once  from  their  electorial  perplexi¬ 
ties.  1829  K.  Digby  Broadst.  Hon.  1.  232  The  first  class  of 
the  nobility  of  Venice  is  of  the  electorial  families. 

•.Electorship  (/le-ktgjjip).  [f.  Elector  + 

-SHIP.] 

1.  The  state  or  dignity,  or  the  dominions,  of  a 
German  Elector. 

1624  Aphor.  State  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)III.  501  Revoke 
the  electorship  from  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  1678  Wanley 
Wond.  Lit.  World  v.  i.  §102  The  King.. of  Bohemia.. is 
proscribed  and  put  out  of  his  Electorship.  1762  tr.  Busch - 
ing s  Syst.  Geog.  V.  632  Neumark  remained  still  to  the 
electorship. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  a.  of  a  voter ;  b.  of  a 
member  of  the  (U.  S.)  Electoral  College. 

1870  Daily  News  16  Feb.,  If  appearances  are  any  test  of 
electorship,  there  were  not  a  score  of  voters  amongst  them. 
1871  Freeman  Hist.  Ess.  Ser.  1.  xii.  393  Candidate  for  the 
electorship  of  the  President. 

t  Electory,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [as  if  ad.  L.  *elec- 
torius,  f.  elector :  see  Elector.]  Capable  of  being 
filled  by  election,  elective  ;  =  Elective  i  . 

1660  R.  Coke  Povver  <$-  Subj.  204  The  free  election  of  all 
Archbishops,  .and  all  other  dignities  and  benefices  electory. 

t  Elextral,  a.  Obs.  [as  if  a.  L.  *electrdlis, 
f.  electrum  amber.]  =  Electrical,  in  various 
senses. 

1673  Grew  Anat.  Roots  11.  §  36  From  the  Electral  nature 
of  divers  other  Bodies.  1708  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVI.  72 
Amber  directed  me  to  that  of  a  Diamond,  from  its  being 
Electral. 

b-  fig. 

a  1763SHENSTONE  Wks.(  1764)  I.  290  And  what  electral  fire 
Shall  solve  the  frosty  gripe,  and  bid  it  flow? 

t  Elextre.  Obs.  Alsoelectar.  [ad.  L.electr-u/n 
(cf.  Pr.  electre ,  OF.  elentre),  ad.  Gr.  fj\tKTpov  am¬ 
ber,  also  =  sense  1  :  cf.  Electron,  Electrum.  (In 
OE.  the  L.  word  was  adapted  as  elehlre.)~\ 

1.  An  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  bright  and  precious; 
also  attrib . 

1382  Wyclif  Ezek.  i.  4  Electre  . .  a  metal  of  gold  and 
siluer,  cleerere  than  gold.  1585  Jas.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  25 
Pale  Electre  light.  Ibid.  76  Electre ,  a  metal,  fowre  parts 
gold  and  fift  part  siluer.  a  1626  Bacon  Physiol.  Rem.  (1679) 
98  Change  Silver  Plate  or  Vessel  into  the  Compound  Stuff, 
being  a  kind  of  Silver  Electre.  1656  H.  More  Antid.  Ath. 
iii.  ix.  (1712)  168  The  Bell  made  of  Paracelsus's  Electre. 

2.  Amber;  also  elixir,  healing  gum  (cf.  Amber  7). 
Also  attrib. 

1595  B.  Barnes  Spir.  Somi.  in  Farr’s  5*.  P.  Eliz.  I.  41  O 
blessed  sweet  wounds !  fountains  of  electre  !  1632  Ran¬ 
dolph  Jealous  Lov.  iii,  Sweet  gumms  that  from  Electar 
trees  Distill. 

Electress  (zle'ktres).  Also:  7-8  electoress. 
See  also  Electrice,  Electrix.  [f.  Elector  +  -ess.] 

1.  The  wife  of  a  German  Elector  of  the  Empire. 

1618  Barnevelt' s  A  Pol.  D  iv,  The  Electoresse,  and  Coun- 

tesse  Palatine.  1703  Ibid.  No.  3896/2  The  Electress  of 
Bavaria  ..  is  removed  ..  to  Ingolstad.  1798  Edgeworth 
Pract.  EducAi^w)  I*  375  The  electoress  came  in  with  one 
of  her  daughters.  1870  Curtis  Hist.  Eng.  412  George  I 
was  the  son  of  the  electress  Sophia,  granddaughter  of 
James  I. 

2.  A  female  elector ;  a  woman  having  a  vote. 

1869  Spectator  6  Nov.  1295  The  electresses  evidently 

think,  even  more  earnestly  than  the  electors,  that,  etc. 

Electric  (flcktrik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  mod.L. 
elcctric-us,  f.  L.  electr-um,  Gr.  rjXucTpov  amber : 
see  Electr-um  and  -ic.  The  mod.L.  word  seems 
to  have  been  first  used  by  W.  Gilbert  in  his 
treatise  Be  Magnete,  1600.]  A.  adj. 

1.  a.  Possessing  the  property  (first  observed  in 
amber)  of  developing  electricity  when  excited  by 
friction  or  by  other  means. 

Originally  the  word  had  reference  only  to  the  property  of 
attracting  light  bodies,  even  the  phenomenon  of  electrical 
repulsion  being  a  later  discovery  (Gilbert  indeed  mentions 
the  non-existence  of  such  a  phenomenon  as  an  evidence  of 
a  distinction  between  magnetism  and  electricity). 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pstud.  Ep.  11.  iv.  78  By  Electrick 
bodies,  I  conceive,  .such  as  conveniently  placed  unto  their 
objects  attract  all  bodies  palpable. 
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ELECTRICITY. 


b.  Charged  with  electricity,  excited  to  electrical 
action.  Positively  or  negatively  electric  :  charged 
with  positive  or  negative  electricity. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  electricity ; 
producing,  caused  by,  or  operating  by  means  of, 
electricity. 

Except  in  the  phrases  in  b,  Electrical  is  now  more  usual 
in  this  sense.  In  some  cases  the  choice  between  the  two 
adjs.  is  somewhat  arbitrarily  restricted  by  usage:  thus  we 
usually  say  ‘an  electrical  machine’,  but  ‘an  electric  bat¬ 
tery  ’. 

1675  Newton  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  377  The 
electric  virtue  of  the  glass.  1752  Franklin  Lett.  Wks.  1840 
V.  206  From  electric  fire  ..  spirits  may  be  kindled.  1803 
Med.  Jml.  IX.  286  The  electric  power  has  efficacy  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cure  diseases.  1839  G.  Bird  Nat.  Phil.  Introd.  28 
The  effects  of  chemical  affinity  and  electric  action  being 
connected.  1851  Carpenter  Man.  Phys.  464  A  lady,  .who 
was  for  many  months  in  an  electric  state  so  different  from 
that  of  surrounding  bodies,  that,  etc. 

b.  Forming  phraseological  comb,  with  sbs.,  as 
in  electric  arc,  the  luminous  electrified  space 
between  the  points  of  two  electrodes  through 
which  a  powerful  electric  current  is  passing ; 
electric  atmosphere,  the  space  round  elec¬ 
trical  bodies  within  which  they  manifest  their 
special  properties  ;  electric  charge,  the  accumu¬ 
lation  or  condensation  of  electricity  in  a  Leyden 
jar  or  the  like  ;  electric  circuit,  the  passage  of 
electricity  from  a  body  in  one  electric  state  to  one 
in  another  through  a  conductor,  also  the  con¬ 
ductor  ;  electric  conflict  (see  quot.) ;  electric 
current,  the  flow  of  electricity  through  a  con¬ 
ducting  body  from  the  positive  to  the  negative 
pole,  or  from  a  high  to  a  low  potential ;  electric 
density  or  thickness,  the  quantity  of  electricity 
found  at  any  moment  on  a  given  surface ;  electric 
discharge,  the  escape  of  electricity  from  a  Leyden 
jar  or  similar  apparatus ;  electric  eel  =  Gym- 
notds  ;  +  electric  fire,  used  by  Franklin  as  = 
electric  fluid ;  electric  fishes,  certain  fishes  that 
can  give  electric  shocks  ;  electric  fluid,  Frank¬ 
lin’s  term  for  a  (supposed)  subtle,  imponderable, 
all-pervading  fluid,  the  cause  of  electrical  pheno¬ 
mena  ;  electric  force,  the  force  with  which  elec¬ 
tricity  tends  to  move  matter ;  electric  ray  =  Tor¬ 
pedo  ;  electric  residue,  a  second  charge  that 
tends  to  arise  in  a  discharged  Leyden  jar;  elec¬ 
tric  resistance,  the  opposition  offered  by  a  body 
to  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  it 
(the  reverse  of  conductivity) ;  electric  shock, 
the  effect  on  the  animal  body  of  a  sudden  dis¬ 
charge  from  a  Leyden  jar,  etc. ;  electric  spark, 
the  luminous  discharge  from  the  conductor  of  .an 
electrical  machine  to  a  pointed  body  presented  to 
it ;  electric  tension,  the  strain  or  pressure  exerted 
upon  a  dielectric  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  elec¬ 
trified  body. 

Also  in  many  names  of  instruments  for  develop¬ 
ing,  measuring,  illustrating,  or  applying  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  of  machines,  etc.  in  which  electricity 
serves  as  the  motive  or  controlling  power,  as  in 
electric  alarm,  annunciator,  clock,  escapement, 
furnace,  fuse,  governor,  heater ,  la#ip,  pendulum, 
piano,  railway,  regulator,  steam-gauge,  telegraph, 
telegrapher  (see  these  sbs.) ;  electric  balance, 
an  instrument  for  measuring  the  attractive  or  re¬ 
pulsive  force  of  electrified  bodies ;  electric  bat¬ 
tery  (see  Battery  10)  ;  electric  bridge,  an 
arrangementof  electrical  circuits  used  for  measuring 
the  resistance  of  an  element  of  the  circuit ;  elec¬ 
tric  candle,  a  form  of  electric-light  apparatus  in 
which  the  carbon  pencils  are  parallel  and  separated 
by  a  layer  of  plaster  of  Paris ;  electric  chimes, 
three  bells  suspended  on  a  metal  rod,  rung  by 
electricity ;  electric  column,  a  form  of  the  voltaic 
pile ;  eleetric  egg,  an  ellipsoidal  glass  egg,  with 
metallic  caps  at  either  end,  which,  when  exhausted 
of  air,  may  by  the  action  of  an  electrical  machine 
be  filled  with  faint  violet  light ;  electric  harpoon, 
one  in  which  a  bursting  charge  is  exploded  by  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  electric  helix,  a  screw-shaped  coil  of 
copper  wire,  used  in  forming  an  electro-magnet ; 
electric  indicator,  indicating  electro-magnetic 
currents  ;  electric  kite,  that  devised  by  Franklin 
to  attract  electricity  from  the  air ;  electric  log, 
a  ship’s  log  registering  by  electricity;  electric 
machine,  nsu.  spec,  a  machine  for  developing  fric¬ 
tional  electricity ;  electric  regulator,  for  stopping 
or  starting  a  machine  by  electro-magnetic  circuit ; 
electric  signal,  a  signal  conveyed  by  electric  influ¬ 
ence  ;  electric  switch,  a  device  for  interrupting 
or  dividing  one  circuit  and  transferring  it  or  part 
of  it  to  another  circuit,  a  commutator ;  electric 
timeball,  a  large  hollow  globe  dropped  at  a 
particular  time  by  an  electric  circuit;  electric 


torch,  a  gas-lighter  worked  by  electric  action ; 
electric  wand,  a  baton  -  shaped  electrophorus  ; 
electric  wires,  those  of  the  electric  telegraph. 

1879  G.  Prescott  Sp.  Telephone  104  A  wire  bearing  an 
electric  current  seems  to  be  for  the  time  surrounded  by  an 
“electric  atmosphere.  Ibid.  5  The  telephone  is  a  device  for 
transmitting  . .  over  an  “electric  circuit  . .  various  kinds  of 
sound.  1884  F.  Britten  Watch  Clockm.  100  “Electric 
clocks  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  1823  J .  B adcock 
Dorn.  Amusem.  126  A  zinc  plate  ..  was  immersed  in  the 
liquid,  and  a  wire  united  the  extremities  of  the  pile :  the 
effect  produced  hereby,  was  termed  the  “electric  conflict 
1837  Brewster  Magnet.  307  The  influence  of  “electric  cur¬ 
rents.  1863  Tyndall  Heat  i.  19  The  existence  and  direction 
of  an  electric  current  are  shown  by  its  action  upon  a  freely 
suspended  magnetic  needle,  c  1790  Imison  Sch.  Arts  I, 
The  “electric  fluid  with  which  the  conductor  is  overloaded, 
repels  the  electric  fluid  from  those  parts  of  the  threads,  &c. 
which  are  next  to  it.  1854  Lardner  Mns.  Sc.  ty  Art  III. 
11 9.  The  electric  fluid  is  deposited  in  a  latent  state  in  un¬ 
limited  quantity  in  the  earth,  the  waters,  the  atmosphere. 
1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life  Introd.  128  “Electric  organs 
of  Fishes.  1802  Paley  Nat.  Theol.  xix.  (1817)  166  Power 
of  giving  the  “electric  shock.  1839  G.  Bird  Nat.  Phil.  230 
Electricity. .will  discharge  itself  through  his  arms,  pro¬ 
ducing  an  electric  shock.  1812  Sir  H.  Davy  Chetn.  Philos. 
105  When  two  in  volume  of  this  gas,  and  one  in  volume  of 
oxygene,  are  acted  upon  by  an  “electric  spark,  over  mer¬ 
cury,  they  inflame.  1854  Dickens  Hard  T.  11.  vi.  (C.  D. 
ed.)  1 15  The  “electric  wires,  .ruled  a  colossal  strip  of  music- 
paper  out  of  the  evening  sky. 

3.  fig.  Chiefly  with  reference  to  the  swiftness  of 
electricity,  or  to  the  thrilling  effect  of  the  electric 
shock ;  also  in  obvious  metaphorical  uses  of  the 
phrases  in  2  b. 

1793  Coleridge  Songs  of  Pixies  v,  The  electric  flash,  that 
from  the  melting  eye  Darts  the  fond  question  or  the  soft 
reply.  1819  L.  Hunt  Indicator  No.  6  We.  .feel  the  electric 
virtue  of  his  [Shakspere’s]  hand.  1830  Sir  J.  Herschel 
Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  1.  ii.  (1851)  29  The  effect  on  all  on  board 
might  well  be  conceived  to  have  been  electric.  1831  Car¬ 
lyle  Sart.  Res.  (1858)  175  Wait  a  little,  till  the  entire 
nation  is  in  an  electric  state.  1871'PALGRAVE  Lyr.  Poems  133 
A  thrill  of  electric  pain  Smote  through  each  English  breast. 

4.  Electric  blue :  a  trade  name  for  a  steely- 
blue  colour  used  for  textile  fabrics. 

5.  Comb.,  as  +  electric-magnetic  =  Electro-mag¬ 
netic. 

1823  J.  Badcock  Dom.  Amnsem.  71  Ascribing  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  electric  magnetic  causes  the  accuracy  with  which 
he  succeeds  in  all  his  experiments. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  substance  in  which  the  electric  force  can  be 
excited  and  accumulated  by  friction.  See  A.  1. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  81  Our  other  discourse  of 
Electricks  concerneth  a  generall  opinion  touching  Jet  and 
Amber.  1664  Power  Exp .  Philos.  11.  133  The  effluviums 
of  an  Electrick  upon  its  retreat,  pluck  up  Straws.  1748 
Franklin  Lett.  Wks.  1840  V.  211  Air  is  an  electric  per  se. 
1832  Nat.  Phil.  II.  Electric  iii.  §  56.  14  (Usef.  Knowl. 
Soc.)  The  essential  parts  of.  .an  electrical  machine  ..are 
the  electric,  the  rubber,  etc.  1870  R.  Ferguson  Electr. 
51  The  term  electrics  is  applied  to  those  substances  which, 
when  held  in  the  hands  and  rubbed,  become  electric. 

2.  Positive  {negative)  electrics'.  =  electro-posi¬ 
tive  (-negative)  substances. 

1842  Turner  Chem.  (ed.  7)  130  Negative  Electrics — Oxy¬ 
gen,  Sulphur,  N  itrogen  . .  Positive  Electrics — Potassium- 
Sodium,  Lithium,  etc. 

Electrical  (zTe-ktrikal).  [f.  prec.  +  -al.] 

+ 1.  =  Electric  A.  i  a.  Ohs. 

1635  N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  1.  iii.  54  Electricall  bodies 
drawe  and  attract  not  without  rubbing  and  stirring  vp  of 
the  matter  first.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseiid.  Ep.  86  Bodies 
electricall,  whose  emissions  are  lesse  subtile.  1744  Berkeley 
Siris  §  243  The  phaenoinena  of  electrical  bodies,  the  laws 
and  variations  of  magnetism. 

b.  =  Electric  A.  1  b. 

1813  Sir  H.  Davy  Agric.  Chem.  ii.  (1814)  39  When  a  piece 
of  sealing  wax.  .gains  the  power  of  attracting  light  bodies 
. .  it  is  said  to  be  electrical.  1813  Bakewell  Introd.  Geol. 
(1815)  313  The  smoke  and  vapour  of  volcanoes  are  highly 
electrical,  c  i860  Faraday  Forces  Nat.  v.  129  It  is  so  elec¬ 
trical  that  it  will  scarcely  leave  my  hand  unless  to  go  to  the 
other. 

2.  (The  usual  modem  sense.)  Relating  to  or  con¬ 
nected  with  electricity ;  also,  of  the  nature  of 
electricity.  Sometimes  used  in  the  combinations 
mentioned  under  Electric  A.  2  b,  in  most  of 
which,  however,  electric  is  more  usual ;  exceptions 
are  electrical  machine,  electrical  eel. 

1747  Wesley  Whs.  (1872)11.  73,  I  went,  .to  see.  .the  Elec¬ 
trical  experiments.  1747  Franklin  Lett.  Wks.  1840  V.  182 
Draw  off  the  electrical  fire.  1748  Ibid.  210  A  turkey  is  to 
be  killed  for  our  dinner  by  the  electrical  shock.  1793 
Smeaton  Edystone  L.  Cont.  14  No  damage,  except  to  a 
part  of  the  Electrical  Strap.  1802  Bingley  Anim.  Biog. 
(1813)  III.  7  The  electrical  gymnotus  or  eel  1803  Edin. 
Rev.  I.  195  The  electrical  pile.  1812  Sir  H.  Davy  Chem. 
Philos.  104  Wires  for  passing  the  electrical  spark.  Ibid.  129 
The  electrical  balance  of  Coulomb.  Ibid.  169  The  electrical 
column,  formed  of  zinc,  Dutch  leaf,  and  paper.  1818  Mrs. 
Shelley  Frankenst.  i.  (1865)  42  He  constructed  a  small 
electrical  machine.  1822  Imison  Sc.  Art  \.  463  When 
many  of  these  . .  jars  are  connected  together,  it  is  called  an 
electrical  battery.  1836  Macgillivray  tr.  Humboldt's 
Trav.  xv.  196  Electrical  eels,  .abound  in  the.  .confluents  of 
the  Orinoco.  1845  Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  iii.  (1870)  62  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  mixture  of  large  bodies  of  fresh  and  salt 
water  may  disturb  the  electrical  equilibrium?  1851  Car¬ 
penter  Man.  Phys.  462  In. .Electrical  fishes,  the  electric 
organs  are  supplied  with  nerves  of  very  great  size.  Mod. 
Are  there  any  electrical  books  in  the  library  ? 


3.  fig.  Cf.  Electric  3. 

1 775  Sheridan  Rivals  11.  i,  The  atmosphere  becomes 
electrical  1814  Scott  Wav.  I.  iv.  59  The  electrical  shock 
caused  by  the  discovery.  1873  Lowell  Among’  my  Bhs. 
Ser.  it.  3i5_The  leaves,  .seem  to  thrill  our  fingers  with,  .the 
flutter  of  his  electrical  nerves. 

f  4.  Skilled  in  the  science  of  electricity.  Ohs.  rare. 

1757  E.  Darwin  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  240  The  author,  hav¬ 
ing  no  electrical  friend  whose  sagacity  he  could  confide  in. 

Electrically  (fle’ktrikali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ly  2.]  In  an  electrical  manner. 

1.  In  the  manner  of,  by  means  of,  or  in  relation 
to  electricity. 

1812  Sir  H.  Davy  Chem.  Philos.  307  Points  of  platina  are 
electrically  ignited.  1854  Scoffern  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc. 
Chem.  212  Glass  and  flannel  have  been  electrically  excited. 
1861  Sir  W.  Fairbairn  Addr.  Brit.  Assoc.,  Electrically, 
india-rubber  possesses  high  advantages.  1873  B.  Stewart 
Conserv.  Force  iii.  67  Metallic  coatings  . .  not  electrically 
connected.  1883  Daily  Nevis  18  Sept.  3/7  The  electrically- 
lighted  marquee  in  Carlton-road. 

2.  fig.  With  suddenness,  rapidity,  or  force  as  of 
electricity. 

1842  Lytton  Zanoni  25  The  orchestra — electrically  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  impression  of  the  audience.  1865  Carlyle  Frcdk. 
Gt.  V.  xv.  iii.  284  This  electrically  sudden  operation  on 
Prag.  1869  Mrs.  Whitney  Hitherto  xviii.  250  Why':'  she 
demanded  electrically,  like  a  thunder-clap. 

t  Ele’ctricalness.  Obs.~a  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  electrical. 

1736  Bailey,  Electricalness,  attracting  quality.  Hence 
in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Electrice.  Ohs.  [a.  F.  electrice,  fem.  of 
electeur  Elector.]  =  Electress  i. 

1695  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3105/3  The  Electrice  of  Bavaria  .. 
has  Miscarried.  1710  Ibid.^  No.  4742/2  He  brought  with 
him  a  Letter  from  the  Electrice. 

Electrician  (Tick-,  elektri’Jan).  [f.  Electric 
+  -IAN.]  One  who  studies,  or  is  versed  in,  the 
science  of  electricity;  one  who  works  with  elec¬ 
trical  instruments. 

1751  Franklin  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  xliv.  291,  I  have 
not  heard  that  any  of  your  European  electricians  have  been 
able  to.. do  it.  1829  E.  Jesse  Jml.  Nat.  368,  I  am  no 
electrician.  1869  Pall  Mall  G.  31  Aug.  4  The  electrician 
had  gone  to  Brest  to  repair  a  fault  in  the  French  cable. 

Electricity  (rick-,  elektri’siti).  [f.  Electric 

+  -1TY.] 

1.  In  early  use,  the  distinctive  property  of 
‘electric  bodies’,  like  amber,  glass,  etc.,  i.e., 
their  power  when  excited  by  friction  to  attract 
light  bodies  placed  near  them ;  also,  the  state  of 
excitation  produced  in  such  bodies  by  friction. 
Subsequently  the  name  was  given  to  the  cause  of 
this  phenomenon  and  of  many  others  which  were 
discovered  to  be  of  common  origin  with  it,  e.g.  the 
electric  spark,  lightning,  the  galvanic  current,  etc. 
Franklin  considered  electric  phenomena  to  be  due 
to  a  subtle  fluid  diffused  through  all  bodies,  the 
excess  of  which  above  its  normal  quantity  con¬ 
stituted  ‘positive  electricity’,  and  its  deficiency 
below  the  normal  quantity  ‘  negative  electricity  ’ ; 
but  he  also  used  ‘electricity’  as  a  name  for  the 
fluid  itself.  Others  believed  ‘positive’  and  ‘nega¬ 
tive’  electricity  to  be  two  distinct  fluids,  which 
when  combined  neutralized  each  other.  The  now 
prevailing  view  is  that  electricity  is  ‘  a  peculiar 
condition  either  of  the  molecules  of  the  electrified 
body  or  of  the  ether  which  surrounds  them’ 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.)  ;  but  the  term  ‘  electric  fluid  ’ 
survives  in  popular  language,  and  the  names 
‘  positive  ’  and  ‘  negative  ’  electricity  (also  an 
inheritance  from  Franklin’s  theory)  are  still  re¬ 
tained  in  scientific  use. 

Electricity  maybe  developed  by  any  means  that  produces 
disturbance  of  the  molecular  condition  of  bodies  :  by  fric¬ 
tion  ( frictional  electricity ),  by  chemical  action  (galvanic 
electricity ),  by  heat  ( thermal  electricity ),  by  magnetism 
(magnetic  electricity).  Occasionally  electricity  and  its  re¬ 
lated  adjs.  are  used  in  a  narrower  sense  with  reference  to 
the  electricity  produced  by  friction,  as  distinguished  from 
galvanism  or  from  magnetic  or  thermal  electricity. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  i.  51  Crystal  will  calefy 
into  electricity;  that  is,  a  power  to  attract  strawes  or  light 
bodies,  and  convert  the  needle  freely  placed.  Ibid.  79  Saltes 
..if  gently  warmed  ..  will  better  discover  their  Electrici¬ 
ties.  1668  Phil.  Trans.  III.  850  Observations  about  the 
Electricity  of  Bodies.  1736  Butler  Anal.  it.  ii,  Such 
powers  in  nature  as  magnetism  and  electricity.  1747 
Franklin  Lett.  Wks.  1840  V.  105  Restoring  the  equi¬ 
librium  in  the  bottle  does  not  at  alf  affect  the  electricity  in 
the  man.  1770  Priestley  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  209  The 
difference  of  the  two  electricities.  _  1794  J.  Hutton  Philos. 
Light,  $c.  232  Electricity,  -is  distinctly  different  from  both 
light  and  heat.  1803  Med.  Jml.  IX.  569,  I  began  to  use 
electricity,  by  small  shocks.  1834  Mrs.  Somerville  Connex. 
Phys.  Sc.  xxviii.  (1849)  310  Electricity  may  be  called  into 
activity  by  mechanical  power,  by  chemical  action,  by  heat, 
and  by  magnetic  influence.  1837  Brewster  Magnet.  273 
Feebler  electricities  will ..  produce  the  sheets  of  summer 
lightning.  1885  S.  P.  Thompson  Electr.  <$■  Magn.  9  Elec¬ 
tricity  may  either  reside  upon  the  surface  of  bodies  as  a 
charge,  or  flow  through  their  substance  as  a  current. 

b.  Preceded  by  adjs.  denoting  (a.)  the  source 
or  mode  of  production,  as  frictional,  galvanic, 
induced,  magnetic,  thermal,  vital,  voltaic ;  (h.)  the 
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place  of  development,  as  animal ,  atmospheric, 
organic  ;  (c.)  the  quality,  as  active,  constant,  free, 
negative,  positive.  Vitreous,  resinous  electricity  : 
older  synonyms  for  positive  and  negative  elec¬ 
tricity,  which  were  first  observed  as  resulting  from 
the  friction  of  glass  and  of  resinous  bodies  re¬ 
spectively. 

1755  Franklin  Let.  14  Mar.  Wks.  1882  V.  341  Their  nega¬ 
tive  electricity  [is]  increased.  1799  E.  Darwin  Phytol.  310 
(T.)  Two  electrick  fluids  diffused  together,  and  strongly  at¬ 
tracting  each  other ;  one  . .  vitreous,  the  other  resinous, 
electricity.  1832  Nat.  Phil.  II.  Galvan,  iv.  §  30.  12  (Usef. 
Knowl.  Soc.)  The  circulation  of  voltaic  electricity  produces 
an  elevation  of  temperature.  Ibid.  Electr.  ii.  §  49.  13  The 
body  is  said  to  be  negatively  electrified,  or  to  have  negative 
electricity.  Ibid.  Positively  electrified,  or  to  have  positive 
electricity.  1850  tr.  Humboldt's  Cosmos  III.  189  Transitions 
of  atmospheric  electricity  to  an  opposite  condition. 

2  flg' 

1791  Burke  Regie.  Peace  1.  Wks.  VIII.  no  i  hey  [ambas¬ 
sadors]  will  become  true  conductors  of  contagion  to  every 
country  which  has  had  the  misfortune  to  send  them  to  the 
source  of  that  electricity.  1831  Carlyle  Sari.  Res.  (1858) 
175  Wait  a  little,  till  the  entire  nation  is  in  an  electric  state  ; 
till  your  whole  vital  Electricity,  .is  cut  into  two  isolated 
portions  of  Positive  and  Negative  (of  Money  and  of  Hunger). 
1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  $  It.  Jrnls.  II.  24  The  electricity  of 
human  brotherhood.  1864  Lowell  Fireside  Trav .  73  The 
natural  electricity  of  youth. 

3.  The  branch  of  physical  science  which  deals 
with  the  nature  and  phenomena  of  electrical  ac¬ 
tion. 

1734  Desaguliers  Course  Exper.  Philos.  450  Gray  has 
found  out  several  new  Phenomena  in  Electricity.  1796 
Hunter  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  107  That 
new  . .  wonderful  art  of  electricity,  which  screens  their 
hotels  from  the  thunder.  1885  S.  P.  Thompson  {title')  Les¬ 
sons  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

4.  Comb.,  as  electricity-laden  adj. 

1884  Century  Mag.  XXVII.  922  The  electricity-laden 
raindrops. 

Electricize  (i'leffitrisai'z).  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ize.]  To  charge  with  electricity,  make  electric. 
=  Electrify  v.  i. 

1872  Fox  Ozone  16  Ozone  has  been  considered  ..  to  be 
produced  only  when  Oxygen  is  positively  electricized. 

Ele'Ctric  li’ght.  a.  gen.  Light  produced  by 
electrical  action,  b.  spec.  The  same  as  applied 
to  purposes  of  illumination.  It  is  ordinarily  pro¬ 
duced  either  by  the  incandescence  of  a  filament  of 
metal  or  carbon,  or  by  the  electric  arc  formed  by 
the  passing  of  electricity  between  two  carbon 
points.  Also  atlrib.,  as  in  electric-light  appar¬ 
atus. 

1843  Mech.  Mag.  XXXIX.  352  Electric  light — Substitute 
for  Gas  \kcading  0/ paragraph],  1849  Walker  in  C ire.  Sc. 
(i c  1865)  I.  138/2  We  . .  saw  the  electric  light  outshining  all 
the  other  . .  lights.  1871  Tyndall  Fragm.  Sc.  (ed.  6)  II. 
xvi.  430  The  electric  .light  was  afterwards  established  at 
Cape  Grisnez. 

fig.  1870  Max  Muller  Sc.  Rclig.  (1873)  3  The  electric 
light  of  Comparative  Philology. 

Hence  electric-lighted ppl.  a.,  lighted  by  elec¬ 
tricity;  electric  lighting  vbl.  sb.,  illumination  by 
the  electric  light ;  also  attrib. 

i88r  Daily  News  3  Sept.  2/4  Beautiful  electric-lighted 
clock.  1887  Whitaker's  Almanack  141  advt.,  Electric¬ 
lighting  engineers. 

ElectricoTogy.  rare.  [See  -logy.]  (See  quot.) 
1746  R.  Turner  {title)  Electncology,  or  a  Discourse  upon 
Electricity. 

Ele-ctrico-meTeorolo-gical,  a.  Relating  to 
electrical  meteorology,  or  to  electricity  and  me¬ 
teorology. 

1787  Bennet  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVII,  289  An  electrico- 
meteorological  diary. 

+  Electriferous,  a.  Obs.  [see  Electrum  and 
-FEROU8.]  Bearing  or  producing  amber. 

1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

Electrification  (zleffitrifikiu-Jan).  [f.  Elec¬ 
trify  v.  after  L.  nouns  of  action  in  -ficalio. ] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  electrifying ;  subjec¬ 
tion  to  the  electric  current. 

1748  Phil.  Trans.  XLV.  194  An  Electrification  of  five  or 
six  Hours.  1750  Ibid .  XLVI.  385  The  Prelate  was  not 
cured  ;  and  since  the  Electrification  . .  had  been  as  he  was 
before.  1881  A.  Macfarlane  in  Nature  XXIV.  465  After 
a  few  electrifications . .  particles  collect  to  form  a  chain. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  body  charged 
with  electricity. 

1787  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVII.  29  The  electrification  of  fogs 
and  rain.  1878  Gurney  Crystallogr.  114  The  electrifica¬ 
tions  of  the  glass  and  the  resin  are  of  opposite  kinds.  1881 
Maxwell  Electr.  ty  Magn.  I.  32  It  is  the  . .  practice  . .  to 
call  the  vitreous  electrification  positive,  and  the  resinous 
electrification  negative. 

Electrified  (He-ktrifsid),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Elec¬ 
trify  v.  +  -ed.]  Charged  with  electricity  by  the 
passage  of  an  electric  current. 

1751  Watson  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVI I.  203  Stream  of 
electrified  effluvia.  1834  Mrs.  Somerville  Connex.  Phys. 
Sc.  xxviii.  (1849)  3T4  Attraction  between  electrified  and  un¬ 
electrified  substances.  1881  Maxwell  Electr.  $  Magn.  I. 
32  No  force,  either  of  attraction  or  of  repulsion,  can  be  ob¬ 
served  between  an  electrified  body  and  a  body  not  electrified. 

Electrifier  (He-ktrifakai).  [f.  next  f  -er.] 
He  who  or  that  which  electrifies  or  (fig*)  startles 
or  shocks  violently. 


i860  Russell  Diary  India  1. 210  There  is  nothing  to  rouse 
one  like  the  sound  of  a  cannonade  :  it’s  a  tremendous  elec¬ 
trifier. 

Electrify  (ile-ktrifai).  [f.  Eleotr-ic  +  -(i)fy.] 

1.  tram.  To  charge  a  body  with  electricity,  or 
pass  the  electric  current  through  it ;  to  subject 
(a  person)  to  an  electric  shock  or  current. 

1747  Franklin  Lett.  Wks.  1840  V.  188  We  electrify.,  a 
book  that  has  a  double  line  of  gold  round  upon  the  covers. 
1765  Wesley  Jrnl.  26  Dec.  (1827)  III.  233  Being  electrified 
morning  and  evening,  my  lameness  mended,  c  1796  Imison 
Sch.  Arts  I.  41  The  body  is  said  to  be  electrified,  and  is 
capable  of  exhibiting  appearances  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
power  of  electricity.  1830  Sir  J.  Herschel  Stud.  Nat. 
Phil.  ir.  vi.  (1851)  150  Quicksilver  electrified  under  a  con¬ 
ducting  fluid.  1885  Watson  &  Burbury  Math.  Th.  Electr. 

Magn.  I.  76  The  inside  will  be  resinously  electrified. 

2.  fig. .  To  startle,  rouse,  excite,  as  though  with 
the  shock  of  electricity. 

1752  Chesterf.  Lett.  285  III.  308  You  will  not  be  so 
agreeably  electrified  ..as  you  were  at  Manheim.  C1794 
Burke  Addr.  Rrissot  to  Constit.  (R.),  Those  heights  of 
courage  which  electrify  an  army  and  ensure  victory.  1870 
Emerson  Soc.  Sp  Solit .,  Eloq.  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  37  An  audi¬ 
ence  is  electrified. 

Electrifying  (He’ktrifaijiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Elec¬ 
trify  +  -ING1.]  The  action  or  process  of  charging 
with  electricity,  or  of  passing  the  electric  current 
through  a  body.  Also  attrib. 

1752  Watson  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVI  I.  373  The  electrifying 
machine.  1764  Wesley  Jml.  13  July,  I  advised  electrify¬ 
ing. 

Ele'cti’ifying,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.] 
That  electrifies. 

1820  J.  Scott  in  Lond.  Mag.  Jan.,  Vivid,  searching,  elec¬ 
trifying  language.  1834  Campbell  Mrs.  Siddons  II.  xiii. 
393  A  manner  so  electrifying  as  to  make  the  poor  shopman 
start  back. 

t  Electrine,  Ct.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  electrinus,  or 
Gr.  TjkeicTptvos  :  see  Electrum  and  -ine.] 

1.  Resembling  what  exists  in  amber,  electric. 

a  1687  H.  More  in  Div.  Dial.  (1713)  560  They  supposed  it 
to  contain  an  Electrine  Principle  in  it. 

2.  Made  of  the  metal  Electrum. 

1677  Plot  Oxfordsh.  311  It  was  no  matter  in  a  Legacy  of 
Electrine  vessels,  how  much  Silver  or  Electrum  was  in  them. 

+  Ele*ctrix.  Obs.  fa.  L.  electr  ix,  fem.  of 
elector .]  =  Electress  i. 

1665  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  11/1  The  Emperor  and  his  Mother 
. .  are  going  into  Mourning  for.  .the  Electrix  of  Bavaria. 

t  Electri/zable,  ci.  Obs.  [f.  Electrize  v.  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  electrized. 

1753  Watson  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVI  1 1.  205  Electrisable 
bodies  . .  were  sometimes  electrised  under  thick  clouds,  but 
without . .  lightning,  or  even  without  rain. 

Electrization  OTeEtriz^-Jan).  [f.  Electrize 
v.  +  -ATiON  ;  so  Fr.  Electrisation.] 

1.  The  process  of  subjecting  (a  person  or  thing) 
to  the  action  of  electricity  ;  the  state  or  condition 
of  being  subjected  to  electrical  action. 

1752  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  403  The  washing  of  the  boy’s 
feet . .  immediately  preceded  his  electrisation.  1812  Sir  H. 
Davy  Cheni.  Philos.  I.  355  Alumina  cannot  be  decomposed 
by  the  electrization  of  mercury.  1871  Napheys  Prev.  $ 
Cure  Dis.  111.  iii.  677  Persistent  electrization  has  been 
known  to  cure  obstinate  cases.  1880  Howells  Undisc. 
Countiy  iii.  49  Electrization  of  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
point  struck  by  lightning. 

b.  Decomposition  by  electro-chemical  action. 

1807  Sir  H.  Davy  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVIII.  38  The  process 
of  the  electrization  of  ammonia. 

2.  fig.  The  stirring  of  the  soul  mightily,  as  by 
electric  shock,  [after  Fr.] 

1870  Echo  9  Nov.,  The  levde  en  masse,  that  electrisation 
of  all  souls. 

Electrize  (HeEtraiz).  Also  8  electerize.  [f. 
Electr-ic  +  -ize  ;  cf.  Fr.  electriser.] 

trans.  To  charge  with  electricity;  to  subject  to 
the  action  of  electricity ;  =  Electrify. 

1746  Browning  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  373,  I  was  desirous 
to  electrise  a  Tree.  1747  Franklin  Lett.  Wks.  1840  V.  187 
We  electrize  a  person  twenty  or  more  times  running,  with 
a  touch  of  the  finger  on  the  wire.  1748  Lond.  Mag.  255  All 
animal  bodies  . .  being  constantly  electeriz’d  . .  by  the  earth. 
1808  J.  Webster  Nat.  Phil.  141  The  prime  conductor  is 
electrized  with  the  negative.  1869  Mrs.  Somerville  Molec. 
Sc.  I.  1.  ii.  90  A  spiral  wire  electrized  by  the  great  battery 
.  .at  the  London  Institution. 

Hence  Electrized  ppl .  a. 

1753  Watson  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII I.  207  An  electrised 
phial  of  water.  1757  E.  Darwin  ibid.  L.  252  Electrised  down 
of  the  juncus  bombycinus.  1837  Whewell  Hist .  Induct. 
Sc.  (1857)  III.  13  Decanting  the  water  out  of  an  electrized 
into  another  bottle. 

Electrizing  (zle’ktraiziq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Elec¬ 
trized.  +  -ING  h]  Theaction  or  process  of  charging 
with  electricity.  Also  attrib. 

1763  Watson  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIII.  26  The  electrising  has 
been  discontinued.  1809  Henry  ibid.  XCIX.  433  note. 
Transferring  the . .  gas  . .  into  the  electrizing  tube. 

Electro  (He'ktro),  sb.  and  v.  Used  colloq. 
as  an  abbreviation  for:  a.  Electro-plate  v., 
Electro-plating  vbl.%  sb. ;  b.  Electrotype  sb. 
and  v. 

1864  Sala  in  Daily  Tel.  14  Dec.,  Intrinsically  base  metal 
might  have  passed  current  until  the  electro  wore  off.  Mod. 
They  allowed  him  to  take  electros  of  all  their  woodcuts. 
It  would  save  expense  to  electro  the  illustrations.  The 
spoons  ought  to  be  electro’d  afresh. 


Electro-  (/le-ktn>),  formally  repr.  Gr.  mpo- 
combining  form  of  ij\ tnrpov,  which,  after  the 
analogy  of  its  derivative  Electric,  is  treated  as  if 
meaning  ‘  electricity  ’ ;  first  occurring  in  quasi- 
Greek  derivatives  like  Electrometer,  and  now 
used  without  restriction  to  form  combinations 
(chiefly  written  with  hyphen)  denoting  processes 
carried  on  by  electrical  means,  or  the  application 
of  electricity  to  particular  departments  of  art  or 
industry,  as  in  eleclro-blasling,  - cautery ,  -dentistry, 
-engraving,  -etching,  -horticulture,  -litholrity, 
-oliatrics.  Also  in  the  following  : 

Electroballistic  a.,  relating  to  the  art  of 
timing  by  electricity  the  flight  of  projectiles. 
Ele  ctro-bio  scopy  [+  -bioscopy,  f.  Bio -  +  -scopy, 
after  microscopy,  etc.],  the  examination  of  an  animal 
body  by  means  of  a  galvanic  current,  to  discover 
muscular  contractions  as  evidence  of  life.  Electro- 
capillary  a.,  having  reference  to  the  influence  of 
electricity  on  capillary  tubes  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  Electro-chemic,  -che'mical  adjs.,  per¬ 
taining  to  electricity  and  chemistry  jointly.  Elec- 
tro-chemistry,  the  science  of  the  application  of 
electricity  to  chemistry.  Ele  ctro-chro  nograph, 
an  instrument  for  electrically  recording  exact  in¬ 
stants  of  time.  Ele  ctro-coa  ting  vbl.  sb.,  the 
process  of  coating  a  body  over  with  metal  by  the 
galvanic  battery.  Electro-co  pper,  iron  coated 
with  copper  by  means  of  the  galvanic  battery. 
Electro-depo  sit  v.,  to  deposit  (a  coating  of 
metal,  etc.)  by  means  of  electricity  :  hence  Elec- 
tro-depo  sit,  -deposi  tion,  the  process  of  de¬ 
positing  by  electricity ;  Ele  ctro-depo  sitor,  one 
who  conducts  this  process.  Electro-diagno-sis, 
the  application  of  electricity  to  purposes  of  medical 
diagnosis.  Electro-ergometer,  an  instrument 
for  measuring  the  work  done  by  an  electric  machine. 
Ele  ctro-fu  sion,  the  fusion  of  metals  by  means 
of  the  electric  current.  Ele  ctro-galva  nic  a., 
pertaining  to  the  galvanic  form  of  electricity ; 
also,  pertaining  to  electricity  as  including  galvan¬ 
ism.  Electro-genesis  [see  Genesis],  the  state 
of  tetanoid  spasm  that  supervenes  in  the  muscles 
highly  stimulated  by  galvanism,  when  the  current 
is  withdrawn  :  so  Ele:ctrogenic  a.  [see  -genic], 
pertaining  to  electrogenesis.  Ele  ctro-gi  ld  v., 
to  gild  by  means  of  an  electric  current :  hence 
elr-ctro-gi'lding  vbl.  sb.,  electro- gilt.  ppl.  adj. 
Ele  ctro-kine  tic  a.  [see  Kinetic],  having  re¬ 
ference  to  electricity  in  motion.  Ele  ctro-nia's- 
sage,  kneading  the  body  or  a  limb  with  a  com¬ 
bined  roller  and  small  galvanic  machine.  Elec¬ 
tro -medical  a.,  pertaining  to  the  application 
of  galvanism  to  medical  purposes.  Ele  ctro¬ 
metallurgy,  the  application  of  electrolysis  to 
the  deposition  of  thin  coatings  from  metallic  so¬ 
lutions  :  hence  ele-ctro-metallicrgic,  -metallic rgical 
adjs.  Electr  o-mu'scnlar  a.,  having  reference  to 
the  mutual  influence  of  the  electric  current  and 
muscular  contraction.  Ele  ctro-ne  gative  a., 
pertaining  to,  ,or  producing,  negative  electricity. 
Ele:ctro-nervous  a.,  relating  to  the  affinity  be¬ 
tween  electric  and  nervous  action.  Ele  ctro- 
o  ptics  the  science  of  the  relations  between 
electricity  and  optics.  Ele  ctro-patho  logy,  the 
science  of  morbid  conditions  as  they  are  revealed 
by  electrical  means.  Ele  ctro-physio  logy,  the 
science  of  the  electrical  conditions  of  the  physio¬ 
logical  processes ;  the  testing  by  electricity  of  the 
bodily  functions:  hence  ele'ctro-phy-siolo'gical  adj. 
Electro-photometer,  an  instrument  for  com¬ 
paring  the  intensity  of  lights  by  referring  them 
to  the  standard  of  the  electric  spark.  Electro- 
poi  on  [f.  Gr.  -ttoluv,  neut.  of  -voids  that  makes], 
a  name  for  Bunsen’s  carbon  battery.  Ele  ctro- 
poTar  a.,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  condition  of 
a  cylindrical  conductor  when,  on  being  electrified 
by  induction,  the  ends  become  polar.  Electro¬ 
positive  a.,  pertaining  to,  or  producing,  posi¬ 
tive  electricity.  Ele  ctro-pro  cess  =  electrotyping 
process.  Electropuncture  =  Galvanopunc- 
ture.  Electro-pyrometer  =  electric  Pyro¬ 
meter.  Electro-silver  v.  =  Electroplate. 
Electrosynthe'tic  a.,  causing  chemical  com¬ 
position  by  means  of  the  galvanic  current : 
hence  Electrosynthe'tically  adv.  Electro¬ 
technology,  the  science  of  the  application  of 
electricity  to  the  arts.  Electro-te  legraphic  a., 
pertaining  to  Electro  -  tele  graphy  —  electric 
telegraphy.  Ele  ctro-therapeu’tics,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease  by  electricity.  Ele  ctrothe  rapy 
[  +  -therapy,  ad.  Gr.  Otpaneia  healing]  =  electro¬ 
therapeutics.  Electro-the  rmancy  [cf.  Diather- 
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MANCy],  and  Elextrothermy  [as  if  ad.  Gr. 
-Sepfxla,  f.  Beppius  hot],  the  science  of  the  electricity 
developed  by  heat.  Ele  ctroti  nt  [cf.  Aquatint], 
a  mode  of  engraving,  the  design  being  drawn  on 
copper-plate  and  transferred  by  means  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  bath.  Ele  ctro-vi  tal  a.,  having  reference  to 
the  connexion  of  electricity  and  the  vital  actions  : 
hence  Ele  ctro-vi  talism. 

1879  G.  Prescott  .S'/.  Telephone  287  Lipmann’s  *electro- 
capillary  electrometer.  1807  Davy  in  Phil,  Trans.  XCVIII. 
2  Application  of  the  powers  of  *eIectro-chemical  analysis. 
c  1865  J.  Wylde  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  193/2  Laws  of.,  electro¬ 
chemical  decomposition.  1881  Maxwell  Electr.  8f  Magn. 

I.  330  The  quantities  of  these  ions  being  *electrochemically 
equivalent.  1829  Nat.  Philos.  II.  Electr.  i.  §  2.  1  (Usef. 
Knowl.  Soc.)  *  Electro-Chemist  ry  . .  one  of  the  connecting 
branches  between  remote  divisions  of  the  Philosophy  of 
N ature.  1878  N  ewcomb  Pop.  A stron.  11.  ii.  157  The  “electro- 
chronograph  on  which  his  laps  are  recorded,  c  1865  G. 
Gore  in  Circ.  Sc.  1 .  239/2  “Electro-coating  with  zinc.  1852 
Joubert  in  Jrnl.  Soc.  Arts  26  Nov.,  One  “electro-copper 
plate  has  yielded  more  than  12,000  impressions.  1864 
Reader  5  Oct.  483/3  For  *electro-deposit  a  large  series  of 
depositing  cells  is  required.  1882  Nature  XXV.  360  An 
*electro-deposited  coating,  c  1865  G.  Gore  in  Circ.  Sc.  I. 
239/2  Coating  metals  . .  by  ^electro-deposition.  Ibid.  215/2 
Some  ^electro-depositors  use  vats  . .  of  wrought  iron.  1881 
C.  W.  Siemens  in  Nature  XXIII.  353  *Electro-fusion  of. . 
iron  or  platinum.  1858  O.  W.  Holmes  Aut.  Break f  T. 
(1865)  14  Men  of  letters  . .  will  not  disturb  the  popular  fallacy 
respecting  this  or  that  *electro-gilded  celebrity.  1871  tr. 
Schcllen's  Specir.  Anal.  §28.  98  Delicate  steel  parts.. have 
been  *electro-gilt.  c  1865  G.  Gore  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  227/2 
Liquid  . .  for.  .*electro-gilding.  1880  in  Nature  XXI.  457 
The  expense  of  *electro-horticulture  depends  mainly  upon 
the  cost  of  mechanical  energy.  1881  Maxwell  Electr.  <$- 
Magn.  II.  207  The  *Electrokinetic  Energy  of  the  system. 
1854  Scoffern  in  Orr’s  Circ.  Sc.  Chem.  117  Covering  it 
with  a  thin  layer  of  gold  by  the  *electrometallurgic  pro¬ 
cess.  £1865  J.  Wylde  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  302/1  *Electro-metal- 
lurgical  processes  require  certain  temperatures.  1840  Smee 
{title)  Elements  of  *Electro-metallurgy.  1846  Joyce  Sc. 
Dialog,  iii.  Electr.  412  The  whole  art  of  electro-metallurgy 

. .  consists  in  making  a  good  selection  of  solutions.  1879 
Du  Moncel  Telephone  11  The  *electro-musical  telephones. 
1870  Holmes  Surg.  (ed.  2)  IV.  A  peculiar  pain,  which  is 
called  *electro-  muscular  sensibility.  1810  Henry  Elem. 
Chem.  (1826)  I.  202  Bodies  . .  attracted  by  positively  elec¬ 
trified  surfaces,  and  repelled  by  negative  ones  . .  may  be 
termed  . .  *electro-negative  bodies.  1881  Maxwell  Electr. 
<$•  Magn.  I.  343  The  Anion,  or  the  electronegative  com¬ 
ponent.  1843  Graves  Clinical  Med.  xxi.  429  The  *electro- 
nervous  theory  received  a  great  accession  of  probability. 
1881  W.  Spottiswoode  in  Nature  XXV.  118  The  ..  pro¬ 
spects  of  *electro-physiology.  1870  F.  Pope  Electr.  Tel.  i. 
(1872)  17  This  modification  of  the  Grove  battery  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  *Electropoion  battery.  1850  Daubeny 
Atom.  The.  vii.  (ed.  2)  205  Chlorine,  an  electro-negative 
body,  takes  the  place  of  hydrogen,  an  *electro-positive 
one.  1883  Chamb.  Jrnl.  1  Dec.  765/1  Tin  is  . .  electro¬ 
positive  to  iron.  C1865  G.  Gore  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  233/2 
Taking  copies  ..  by  the  *electro- process.  1871  Holmes 
Surg.  (ed.  2)  V.  528  *Electro  -  puncture  is  nothing  more 
than  the  application  of  a  galvanic  current  to  the  tissues  in¬ 
cluded  between  two  acupuncture  needles.  1843  W.  Grove 
Contrib.  Sc.  in  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  (1874)  273  ^Electro- syn¬ 
thetic  absorption  of  nitrogen.  .Capable  of  *electro-syntheti- 
cally  combining.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  18  June  11/2  The 
recent  developments  of  practical  electricity  and  *electro- 
technology.  1843  Chamb.  Jrnl.  XII.  128  Communications 
may  be  transmitted  with  *electro-telegraphic  speed,  c  1865 

J.  Wylde  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  258/2  The  voltaic  battery  in  *elec- 
tro-telegraphy.  1887  J.  Butler  {title)  Text-book  of *Electro- 
Therapeutics,  etc.  188 1  Nature  XXIV,  351  A  new  and 
effective  method  of  treating  disease — ^electrotherapy.  1842 
J.  Sampson  ( title )  *Electro-tint,  or  the  Art  of  making 
paintings  in  such  a  manner  that  copper  Plates  and  ‘  Blocks' 
can  be  taken  from  them  by  Voltaic  Electricity.  1843 
Graves  Cli?iical  Med.  xxi.  432  *Electro- vital  or  neuro¬ 
electric  currents. 

Electro-biology  (/le^ktr^boi^-lodzi).  [f.  prec. 
+  Biology.] 

1.  The  branch  of  electricity  which  deals  with  the 
electrical  phenomena  of  living  beings ;  =  electro¬ 
physiology  (see  Electro-). 

1849  Smee  (title)  Elements  of  Electro-biology.  1881  in 
Nature  XXIV.  39  [The  first  number  of  L' Electricien  con¬ 
tains]  an  interesting  article  on  electrobiology. 

2.  The  name  given  about  1845  to  a  form  of 
‘  animal  magnetism  ’  or  hypnotism,  in  which  un¬ 
consciousness  was  induced  by  causing  the  patient 
to  gaze  steadily  at  a  small  bright  object. 

Originally  the  object  used  was  a  disc  of  zinc  and  copper, 
the  galvanic  action  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  concerned 
in  producing  the  result ;  hence  perhaps  the  name,  which 
however  was  employed  by  some  writers  as  a  synonym  for 
‘  animal  magnetism  ’  in  general,  with  reference  to  its 
imagined  relation  to  vital  electricity. 

1850  W.  Gregory  Anim.  Magn.  74  All  the  phenomena 
of  the  conscious  state  in.  .electro  biology,  .can  be  produced 
. .  by  the  older  mesmeric  or  magnetic  methods.  1874 
Carpenter  Ment.  Phys.  H.  xiv.  (1879)  550  Who  styled 
themselves  ‘professors’  of  a  new  art  which  they  termed 
Electro-Biology. 

Hence  Ele  otrobiolo  g-ical  a.  [see  -ICAL],  re¬ 
lating  to  electrobiology.  Electro'bioTog'ist  [see 
-ist],  a  practiser  of  electrobiology. 

1849  Macaulay  Jrnl.  13  May,  I  fought  a  mesmeric  and 
electro-biological  battle.  1856  R.  Vaughan  Mystics  (i860) 
II.  109  The  real  combat  was  one  of  spirit  against  spirit 
. .  what  would  now  be  called  electro  -  biological,  i860 
Jeaffreson  Bk.  about  Doctors  II.  38  Electro-biologists, 
spirit-rappers,  and  table-turners.  1862  Lytton  St r.  Story 
II.  220  This  sage  anticipated  our  modern  electro-biologists. 


Electrode  (HcktriJud).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ode  (as 
in  Anode),  ad.  Gr.  oSos  way.]  One  of  the  poles 
of  a  galvanic  battery.  See  Anode  and  Cathode. 

1834  Faraday  Res.  Electr.  (1839)  §  66 2  In  place  of  the 
term  pole  I  propose.  .Electrodcy  and  I  mean  thereby  that 
surface  . .  which  bounds  the  extent  of  the  decompos¬ 
ing  matter  in  the  direction  of  the  electric  current.  1850 
Daubeny  Atom.  The.  vii.  (ed.  2)  207  The  same  wire,  if 
made  the  positive  electrode  of  the  galvanic  battery,  is  not 
acted  upon  by  the  acid.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  102  This 
plate  forms,  one  of  the  electrodes  or  entrances  by  which 
the  electricity  reaches  the  liquid  (otherwise  called  the 
poles).  » 

Electrodynamic  (/letaoidainre-mik),  a.  [f. 
Electro-  +  Dynamic  ;  cf.  hydrodynamic .]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  force  excited  by  one  magnetic 
current  upon  another.  Hence  Electrodyna  mical 
a.,  in  same  sense.  Electrodyna-mics,  the  dyna¬ 
mics  of  electricity;  the  science  of  the  mutual 
influence  of  electric  currents.  Electrodynamism 
[see  Dynamism]  =  electrodynamics.  Electro¬ 
dynamometer  [see  Dynamometer],  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  measuring  electrodynamic  force. 

1832  Nat.  Phil.  II.  Electro-Magnet  xii.  §  291.  90  (Usef. 
Knowl.  Soc.)  An  electro-dynamic  ring.  1881  Sir  W. 
Armstrong  in  Nature  No.  619.  451  Electrodynamic  ma¬ 
chine.  1830  Sir  J.  Herschel  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  324  Theory 
. .  developed  by  M.  Ampere,  under  the  name  of  Electro¬ 
dynamics.  1870  R.  Ferguson  Electr.  17 1  Electrodynamics 
treats  of  the  mutual  attractions  and  repulsions  of  currents 
on  currents,  and  currents  on  magnets.  1876  Catal.  Sci. 
App.  S.  Kens.  200  Electro-dynamometer,  for  measuring 
electric  currents  which  are  constantly  being  reversed  in 
direction. 

Electrograph  (zTe’ktograf).  [f.  Electro- + 
Gr.  -ypaepos  that  writes.] 

f  1.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1840  Spencer  Multipl.  Wks.  of  Art  by  Electr.  Pref.  8 
The  instruments  themselves  [for  producing  electrotypes] 
should  be  called  ‘  electrographs 

2.  An  instrument  for  registering  electrical  con¬ 
ditions  ;  the  automatic  record  of  an  electrometer. 

1881  G.  M.  Whipple  in  Nature  XXIII.  349  This  want  of 
accordance  between  the  electrograph  and  magnetographs 
was,  etc. 

Hence  Electrographic  a. 

1868  Lossing  Hudso?i  191  From  his  study  he  has  electro¬ 
graphic  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Electrography  (*-,  elektrp-grafi).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  Gr.  -ypaipta  writing.]  The  process  of  copying 
an  engraving  on  an  electro-copper  plate. 

1840  Spencer  Mutipl.  Wks.  of  Art  by  Electr .  Pref.  8 
The  whole  art  of  applying  electricity  to  the  production  of 
such  works  of  art  should  be  termed  ‘  electrography’. 

Electrolier  (zle-ktiJlIo-i).  [f.  Electro-,  with 
ending  arbitrarily  adopted  from  chandelier ;  cf. 
gaselier.]  A  cluster  of  electric  lamps. 

1882  Standard  27  Mar.  5  Gigantic  gilt-brass  electrolier. 
1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  p.  lxii/i  One  large  Metal 
Electrolier. 

Electrology  (J-,  elektrplpcl^i).  [f.  Electro-  + 
-logy.]  The  science  of  electricity.  Hence  Elec- 

trolo  gic,  -ical,  adjs. 

Electrolysis  (zlek-,  elektrpdisis).  [f.  Elec¬ 
tro--!  Gr.  Auois  unbinding  ;  after  Analysis.] 

1.  Chemical  decomposition  by  galvanic  action. 

1839-47  Todd  Cycl.  Anal.  III.  720/1  The  organ  generates 

electricity  . .  and  can  effect  electrolysis.  1873  H.  Spencf.r 
Stud.  Social,  ix.  224  The  great  contributions  of  Faraday — 
magneto-electricity,  the  quantitative  law  of  electrolysis, 
b.  as  the  name  of  a  branch  of  science. 

1870  R.  Ferguson  Electr.  161  Electrolysis  is  generally 
understood  to  treat  of  the  changes  effected  in  a  substance 
subjected  to,  but  not  giving  rise  to,  the  current. 

2.  Surgery.  The  breaking  up  of  tumours,  also  of 
calculi,  by  electric  agency. 

1867  Althaus  in  Brit.  Med.  Jonrn.  11  May,  Tumours. . 
treated  by  electrolysis.  1871  Sir  T.  Watson  Princ.  Med. 
(ed.  5)  II.  634  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge  . .  [has]  treated  light  cases 
of  hydatid  disease  of  the  Liver  by  electrolysis. 

Electrolyte  (/le-ktitflait).  [f.  Electro-  +  Gr. 
Auto?  loosed,  f.  \vav  to  loose.]  ‘  A  body  which 
can  be,  or  is  being  decomposed  by  Electrolysis* 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1834  Faraday  Res.  Electr.  (1839)  §  664  Many  bodies  are 
decomposed  directly  by  the  electric  current,  . .  these  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  call  electrolytes.  1842  W.  Grove  Corr.  Phys. 
Forces  (1874)  143  All  liquids  capable  of  being  decom¬ 
posed  by  the  voltaic  electrical  force,  thence  called  Electro¬ 
lytes.  1885  Watson  &  Burbury  Math.  Th.  Electr.  <$• 
Magn.  I.  231  The  same  constituent  which  in  one  electrolyte 
becomes  an  anion,  may  in  another  electrolyte  become  a 
cation. 

Hence  Electrolytic  a.  [see  -ic],  pertaining  to, 
or  capable  of,  electrolysis.  Electroly  tical  a. 
=  prec.  Electrolytically  adv .,  by  means  of 
electrolysis. 

1834  Faraday  Res.  Electr.  (1839)  §  664  The  term  elec- 
trolytical  will  be  understood  at  once.  Muriatic  acid 
is  electrolytical,  boracic  acid  is  not.  1842  W.  Grove 
Corr.  Phys.  Forces  (1874)  153  Electrolytic  power  of  water. 
1861  Miller  in  Circ.  Sc.  1.  167/2  Decomposition  .  .  by  elec¬ 
trolytic  action. .  1872  Cohen  Dis.  Throat  208  The  improve¬ 
ment  began  with  the  institution  of  the  electrolytic  treat¬ 
ment.  1843  W.  Grove  Contrib.  Sc.  in  Corr.  Phys.  Forces 
(1874)  279  Completion  of  the  circuit  and  the  electrolytical 
action  are  synchronous.  187.  Chamb.  Encycl.  s.v.  Gal¬ 
vanism ,  Gold,  .can  be  deposited  electrolytically. 


Electrolyze  (Hcktr^Isiz),  v.  [f.  prec.,  after 
analogy  of  analyze,  etc.]  trails,  a.  To  decom¬ 
pose  by  electrical  means,  b.  To  break  up  (a 
tumour,  calculus)  by  means  of  galvanism. 

1834  Faraday  Res.  Electr.  (1839)  §  665  Chloride  of  lead 
. .  when  electrolyzed  evolves  the  two  ions,  chlorine  and 
lead.  1881  S.  P.  Thomfson  in  Proc.  Soc.  Arts  24  Dec.  454 
Electrolysing  water  with  small  platinum  points. 

Hence  Ele  ctrolyzable  a.  [see  -able],  capable 
of  being  electrolyzed.  Electrolyzation,  [see 
-ation],  the  process  of  electrolyzing.  Elec¬ 
trolysed  ppl.  a.,  decomposed  by  galvanic  ac¬ 
tion. 

1834  Faraday  Res.  Electr.  §  664  For  electro-chemically 
decomposed  I  shall  often  use  the  term  electrolyzed.  1876 
Duhring  Dis.  Skin  95  Electrolyzation  is  of  value  in  the 
treatment  of.,  tumors.  1881  Athenaeum  12  Nov.  635/1 
The  electrolyzed  liquid  is  sulphuric  acid. 

Electro-magnet  (/le:ktm,mse*gnet).  [f.  Elec¬ 
tro-  +  Magnet.]  A  piece  of  soft  iron  surrounded 
by  a  coil  of  wire,  through  which  a  current  of 
electricity  may  be  passed,  rendering  the  iron  tem¬ 
porarily  magnetic. 

1831  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sci.  XX.  201  Account  of  a  large  Electro¬ 
magnet.  1832  W.  Sturgeon  in  Phil.  Mag.  XI.  194  On 
Electro-magnets,  c  1865  J.  Wylde  in  Circ.  Sc.  1.  250/2  A 
horse-shoe  electro-magnet.  1879  G.  Prescott  Sp.  Telephone 
Introd.  2  The  first  simple  electro-magnet  was  made  by 
Sturgeon  [of  Manchester]. 

Hence  Electromagnetic,  -magnetical  adjs., 
pertaining  to  electro-magnetism.  Ele:ctro-mag- 
netically  adv.,  by  means  of  electro-magnetism. 
Ele  ctro-magne  tics,  the  science  of  electro-mag¬ 
netism.  Electro-magnetism,  the  phenomena 
of  the  production  of  magnetism  by  the  electric 
current ;  also,  the  influence  of  a  magnet  on  the 
electric  current. 

1823  J.  Badcock  Dom.  Amusem.  126  The  electro-magnetic 
influence  always  increased  with  the  number  of  the  plates. 
1879  G.  Prescott  Sp.  Telephone  Introd.  2  An  electro¬ 
magnetic  telegraph.  1823  J.  Badcock  Dom.  Amusem. 
126  Electro-magnetical  effects.  1881  Sir  W.  Thomson  in 
Nature  XXIV.  435  To  transmit  electro -magnetically 
the  work  of  waterfalls.  1828  F,  Watkins  {title)  Popular 
Sketches  of  Electro-Magnetism.  1830  Sir  J.  Herschel 
Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  94  Oersted’s  great  discovery  of  electro¬ 
magnetism.  1879  G.  Prescott  Sp.  Telephone  5  Repro¬ 
ducing  tones  by  electro-magnetism. 

Electrometer  (nek-,  elektrp-m/'ta.i).  [f. 
Electro-  +  Meter.]  An  instrument  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  quality  and  quantity  of  electricity  in  an 
electrified  body. 

1749  Gentl.  Mag.  352  A  true  and  exact  electrometer. 
1766  Lane  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVII.  451  An  instrument  which 
I  have  contrived  for  this  purpose  may  not  improperly 
he  called  an  electrometer.  1787  A.  Young  in  Glasg.  Weekly 
Her.  (1883)  7  July  2/7  An  electrometer — a  small,  fine  pith 
ball.  1812  Sir  H.  Davy  Chem.  Philos.  128  The  electro¬ 
meter  . .  consists  of  two  gold  leaves  attached  to  a  metal-plate. 
1881  Maxwell  Electr.  J  Magn.  I.  300. 

Hence  Electrome  tric,  -ical,  adjs.,  pertaining 
to  electrometry.  Electro  metry,  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  electricity  by  the  electrometer. 
Electromotion  (zle^tmimou-Jan).  [f.  Elec¬ 
tro-  +  Motion.]  The  motion  of  a  galvanic  cur¬ 
rent.  Also,  in  recent  use,  mechanical  motion 
produced  by  electrical  means. 

1803  Edin.  Rev.  III.  195  The  ingenious  hypothesis  of  Volta 
concerning  electro-motion.  1806  Davy  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XCVII.  46  There  is  no  exhibition,  .of  electromotion. 

Electromotive  (z'le:ktrc>|mo>i-tiv),  a.  and  sb. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  Motive  «.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  electromotion.  Electro¬ 
motive  force :  originally,  the  force  exhibited  in 
the  voltaic  battery  ;  in  mod.  use,  the  difference  of 
potential  which  is  the  cause  of  electric  cur¬ 
rents. 

1806  Davy  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVII.  46  Permanent  electro¬ 
motive  power.  1810  Henry  Elem.  Chem.  (1826)  I.  187 
Zinc  and  copper  plates  . .  by  their  electromotive  power. 
1833  N.  Arnott  Physics  11.  (1865)  624  The  electrical 
excitement,  called  also  the  electromotive  force,  produced 
in  voltaic  arrangements.  1878  Foster  Phys.  1.  ii.  §  2.  49 
The  electromotive  force  of  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  frog.  1882 
MinchiN  Unipl.  Kinemat.  220  The  sum  of  the  sudden 
changes  of  potential,  Ai  + A2 . .  is  called  the  Electromotive 
Force  between  A  and  B. 

B.  sb.  [after  locomotive .]  A  locomotive  engine 
of  which  the  motive  power  is  electricity. 

1887  Engineer  29july  95  The  electro-motive  consists  of 
an  angle  iron  frame  supporting  three  platforms. 

Electromotor  (z'le:ktw1m^u-tar),  sb.  {adj.)  [f. 
Electro-  +  Motor.] 

A.  sb.  Originally,  a  metal  serving  as  a  voltaic 
element.  In  mod.  use,  a  machine  for  applying 
electricity  as  a  motive  power.  B.  attrib.  or  adj. 
—  Electromotive,  as  in  electromotor  force. 

1827  Faraday  Chem.  Mantp.  xxiii.  570  Plate  or  sheet 
zinc  is  a  powerful  electromotor.  1879  G.  Prescott  Sp. 
Telephone  260  During  this  year  (1855) . .  Henry  M.  Paine 
was  then  trying  to  construct  a  successful  electromotor. 
1881  Maxwell  Electr.  4  Magn.  I.  452  No  current  will 
flow  through  the  electromotor. 

II  Electron  (He'ktrpn).  [a.  Gr.  tfkt/cTpov  ;  see 

Eleotrdm.]  =  Electrum  1, 


ELECTRONOME. 


ELEGANCE. 


1856  Grote  Greece  n.  xcviii.  XII.  659  Precious  metals 
(gold,  silver,  and  electron).  1877  W.  Jones  Finger-ring  L. 
459  Mediaeval  ring  . .  formed  of  electron,  or  gold  much  al¬ 
loyed  with  silver. 

Electronome  (ile,ktwn0“m).  [f.  Electro-  ; 
cf.  metronome .]  =  Electrometer. 
Electropathy  elektrp-pa)>i).  [f.  Electro-, 
in  imitation  of  homoeopathy  ;  cf.  hydropathy .]  The 
treatment  of  disease  by  electrical  remedies.  Hence 
Electropathies  a.,  pertaining  to  electropathy. 

1882  Society  11  Nov.  24/1  Electropathic  socks. 

Ele’Ctrophore.  Anglicized  form  of  next, 
which  is  more  freq.  used. 

1778  Ingenhousz  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII.  1045,  I  will 
now  explain  the  nature  of  an  electrophore.  i860  All  Y. 
Round  No.  69.  451  The  ball  is  repulsed  .  .according  to  the 
size  of  the  electrophore  or  the  lightness  of  the  ball. 

Electrophorus  (/lek-,  elektqrforps).  [mod. 
Lat.  f.  Electro-  +  Gr.  -< popos  that  bears  or  pro¬ 
duces.  Cf.  It.  elettroforo ,  Fr.  Electrophore ,  and 
prec.]  A  simple  instrument,  invented  by  Volta, 
for  generating  statical  electricity  by  induction. 

1778  Ingenhousz  On  Electrophorus  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXVIII.  1027  To  explain  how  far  the  electrophorus  per¬ 
petuus  may  be  accounted  for  on  the.  .theory  of  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin.  1782  tr.  Volta  ibid.  LXII.  App.  vii,  My  electrophorus 
. .  is  a  machine  well  known  to  electricians.  1880  Gentl. 
Mag.  Dec.  751  A  cat's  skin,  .is  an  admirable  rubber  for  an 
electrophorus. 

Electro-plate  (/le'ktr^pl^t),^.  [f.  Electro- 
+  Plate.]  tram.  To  coat  with  silver  by  elec¬ 
trolysis.  Hence,  Ele*ctro-pla:ter,  one  who 
electroplates.  Ele-ctro-pla  ting  vbl.  sb. 

1870  Eng.  Mech.  25  Feb.  590/1,  I  electro-plated  many 
articles,  c  1865  G.  Gore  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  215/1  The  kind 
chiefly  in  use  by  electro-platers,  is  the  German  or  Liege 
Zinc.  1865  Reader  23  Sept.  351/1  Elkington  founded  the 
first  establishment  in  this  country,  for  carrying  out  the 
rocesses  of  electro-plating.  1879  Casseir s  Techn.  Educ. 

.  93  The  electro-plating  process  began  at  Birmingham. 

Electro-plate  (He-ktwpk't),  sb.  [f.  prec.  vb.] 
The  ware  produced  by  electro-plating. 

1866  J.  Martineau  Ess.  1. 30  Our  breakfast-table  displays 
our  electro-plate.  1868  Holme  Lee  B.  Godfrey  xxviii.  149 
This  is  an  age  of  stucco  and  electroplate. 

Ele  ctro-psycho  logy,  [f.  Electro-  +  Psy¬ 
chology.]  A  proposed  name  for  ‘  animal  mag¬ 
netism  ’  or  ‘  electro-biology  ’. 

1850  W.  Gregory  Anim.  Magn.  73  Electro-psychology 
and  other  similar  names  in  which  . .  the  theory  that  elec¬ 
tricity  is  identical  with  the  vital  force  is  kept  in  view. 

Electroscope  (He-ktmsk^p).  [f.  Electro- 
+  Gr.  -okSttos  looker.]  An  instrument  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  presence  of  electricity,  and  its  quality 
if  present.  Hence  Electroscopic  a.  [see  -ic], 
measured  by  the  electroscope. 

1824  Mech.  Mag.  No.  66.  150  The  aerial  electroscope  is 
an  instrument  for  determining  the  electric  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  1870  R.  Ferguson  Electr.  53  A  gold  leaf 
electroscope.  1881  Maxwell  Electr.  <$■  Magn.  I.  300  In¬ 
struments  by  means  of  which  the  existence  of  electric 
charges  . .  may  be  indicated,  but  which  are  not  capable  of 
affording  numerical  measures,  are  called  Electroscopes. 
1842  Turner  Chem.  (ed.  7)  85  Several  simple  electroscopic 
methods.  1879  G.  Prescott  Sp.  Telephone  285  The  electro¬ 
scopic  delicacy  of  the  telephone. 

Electrostatic  (fle  ktrO|St£e  tik),  a.  [f.  Elec¬ 
tro-  +  Static  ;  cf.  hydrostatic .]  Pertaining  to 
statical  electricity.  Hence  Elemtrosta  tical  a., 
of  same  meaning.  Ele  ctrostatically  adv. 
Electrostatics,  the  science  dealing  with  statical 
electricity. 

1867  Sir  W.  Thomson  in  Athenaeum  No.  2084.  428  Self¬ 
acting  electro-static  accumulator.  1885  Athenaeum  3  Jan. 
21/2  The  action  of  the  air  felt  in  front  of  an  electrostatic 
machine  in  action.  1882  Minchin  Unipl.  Kinemat.  248 
An  electrostatical  distribution.  1881  Maxwell  Electr. 
y  Magn.  I.  453  The  . .  electromotive  force  of  an  electro¬ 
motor  may  be  measured  . .  electrostatically  by  means  of 
the  electrometer.  1885  Watson  &  Burbury  Math.  Th. 
Electr.  y  Magn.  I.  208  The  . .  two-fluid  theory  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  its  application  to  Electrostatics. 

II  Electrotonus  (Tick-,  elektqrtwizis}.  [mod. 
Lat.,  f.  Electro-  +  Gr.  rovos  tension  :  see  Tone.] 
The  modified  condition  of  a  motor  nerve  under 
the  influence  of  a  constant  galvanic  current.  Also 
in  anglicized  form  Electrotone. 

i860  New  Syd.  Soc.  Yr.  Bk.  52,  Title ,  Contributions  to 
the  Physiology  of  Electrotone.  1878  Foster  Phys.  1.  ii. 
2.  59  The  nerve,  both  between  and  beyond  the  electrodes, 
is  . .  in  a  peculiar  condition  known  as  ‘  electrotonus 
So  Electrotonic  a.  [see  -ic],  relating  to  or 
characterized  electrotonus;  also  (in  Faraday’s 
use),  the  epithet  of  the  peculiar  electrical  state 
characteristic  of  a  secondary  circuit  in  the  electro¬ 
magnetic  field.  Ele  ctrotoni'city  [see  -ity],  the 
condition  produced  by  electrotonizing.  Elec¬ 
tro  tonize  v.  [see  -ize],  to  produce  electrotonus. 
Electro  tonizing  vbl.  sb. 

1832  Faraday  Res.  Electr.  §  60,  I  . .  have  ventured  to 
designate  it  as  the  Electro-tonic  state.  1873  A.  Flint 
Nerv.  Syst.  iii.  116  The  electrotonic  condition.  1881  Max¬ 
well  Electr.  y  Magn.  II.  174  The  Electrotonic  State. 

Electrotype  (He-ktmtaip).  [f.  Electro-  + 
Type.] 

1.  A  model  or  copy  of  a  thing  formed  by  the 
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deposition  of  copper  on  a  mould  by  galvanic  I 
action  :  also  attrib. 

1840  Athenaeum  11  Apr.,  324  We  have  received  from  Mr. 
Barclay  what  he  calls  an  electrotype  seal.  1857  Whewell 
Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (ed.  3)  III.  537  The  Electrotype  Process 
is  now  one  of  the  great  powers  which  manufacturing  art 
employs.  1880  Print.  Trades  Jrnl.  xxx.  13  Stock  of  elec¬ 
trotype  cuts. 

2  The  process  of  electrotyping. 

1840  Mech.  Mag.  15  Aug.  XXXIII.  224  ( heading  of  para¬ 
graph)  The  Electrotype  in  America.  1842  Proc.  Amer. 
Phil.  Soc.  II.  198  Treatise  on  the  Electrotype.  1859  Sir 
W.  Harris  Electr.  190  The  useful  arts  . .  namely,  electro¬ 
metallurgy,  electrotype,  etc. 

Electrotype,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
copy  in  electrotype.  Also  fig. 

1847  Lady  G.  Fullerton  Grant  ley  M.  I.  viii.  273  We  are 
only  electrotyped.  1858  O.  W.  Holmes  Ant.  Break/.  T. 
xi.  105  Electrotyped  . .  in  the  medallions  that  hang  round 
the  walls  of  your  memory's  chamber. 

Hence  Electroty  per  [see  -er].  Ele  ctroty  pist 
[see  -1ST].  Electroty-ping1  vbl.  sb. 

1870  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Sept.  4  Engravers  and  electrotypers. 
1884  Ibid.  7  May  8/2  The  firm  are  type-founders,  stereo¬ 
typers,  and  electrotypers.  1845  H.  Dirks  in  Athenaeum  11 
Jan.  42  Copying  for  the  electrotypist.  C1865  in  Circ.  Sc. 

1.  234/1  Advantages  of  electrotyping  over  stereotyping. 

Electrum  (ne*ktr#m).  [a.  L.  electrum ,  ad. 
Gr.  T)\eKTpov ,  in  same  senses.  See  also  Electre.] 

+ 1.  Amber.  Obs. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvii.  exxi.  (1495)  683  Of  the 
pyne  appyll  tree  cometh  droppyng  and  woosynge  whyche 
is  made  harde.  .and  soo  tornyth  in  to  a  precyous  stone  that 
hyghte  Electrum.  1602  Metamorph.  Tobacco  (Collier)  17 
Eridanus  his  pearl’d  Electrum  gaue.  1794  Sullivan  View 
Nat.  II.  58  These  fishes  . .  are  unable  to  attract,  or  to  repel 
the  lightest  substances,  which  even  the  electrum  can  affect. 

1 b-  fig*  of  tears.  Obs. 

1591  Greene  Maidens  Dreame  v.  4  It  was  her  masters 
death  That  drew  electrum  from  her  weeping  eyes. 

2.  a.  An  alloy  of  silver  and  gold  (of  pale  yellow 
colour)  in  use  among  the  ancients ;  =  Electee  i  . 
Also  attrib.  b.  Alin.  Native  argentiferous  gold 
containing  from  20  to  50  percent  of  silver. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  xxxvii.  (1495)  565  Elec¬ 
trum  is  a  metall.  .it  shyneth  more  clere  than  gold  or  syluer. 
1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Did.  1.  iv.  (Arb.)  83  marg.  note, 
Electrum  is  a  metall  naturally  mixt  of  one  portion  of  golde 
&  an  other  of  siluer.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  798  The  Ancient 
Electrum  had  in  it  a  fifth  of  Silver  to  the  Gold.  1674  Earl 
Sandwich  tr.  Barba's  Art  Metals  (1740)  72  Electrum  .. 
which  is  a  natural  mixture  of  Gold  and  Silver.  1868  Dana 
Min.  (1880)  5  A  mass  of  electrum.  .consisting  of  large  crys¬ 
tals,  containing  25  p.  c.  of  silver.  1876  Humphreys  Coin 
Coll.  Man.  xvi.  186  The  coins  of  Lydia  were  frequently 
of  electrum. 

3.  An  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel. 

1875  Ure  Diet.  Arts  11.  252  A  base  metal  in  modern  use 
has  received  the  name  of  electrum.  It  is  an  alloy  of  copper, 
2inc,  and  tin,  with  sometimes  nickel. 

t  Electua*rious,  a.  Obs.  rare .  In  6  elec- 
tuarius.  [f.  Electuary  +  -ous.]  Of  the  nature 
of  an  electuary  ;  wholesome,  beneficial. 

1562  Bulleyn  Bk.  Compounds  17  b,  This  oile  is  electuarius 
to  the  teeth. 

Electuary  (He*ktiz7ari).  Forms:  6  electuary e, 
-ie,  (Sc.  electuar),  8  electary,  4-  electuary.  See 
also  Lectuary.  [ad.  late  L.  electudrium ,  electa - 
rium  (5th  c.),  perh.  a  corrupt  derivative  of  the 
synonymous  Gr.  IkKuktov,  f.  k/c\cixciv  to  lick  out.] 

1.  A  medicinal  conserve  or  paste,  consisting  of 
a  powder  or  other  ingredient  mixed  with  honey, 
preserve,  or  syrup  of  some  kind. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vir.  xxxv.  (1495)  250  The 
Etyk  is  holpe  . .  by  an  electuary  that  hight  Electuarium 
patris.  1527  Andrew  tr.  Brnnswyke’s  Distyll.  JVaters  A  j, 
With  waters  dy[styl]lyd,  all  maner  of . .  electuaryes  be 
myxeed.  1549  Co?npl.  Scot,  xv  ii.  (1872)  145  Spicis..for  to 
mak  exquisit  electuars.  1636  Featly  Clavis  Myst.  xii.  148 
Many  simples  goe  to  the  making  of  a  soveraigne  Electuary. 
1758  Brookes Pract.  Physicked.  3)  II.  134  The  antiscorbutic 
Electary.  .is  very  efficacious  in  this  Disease.  1791  Boswell 
Johnson  (1816)  II.  372  Make  them  an  electuary  with  honey 
and  treacle.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xxxvi.  (1856)  326 
Raw  potato  and  saur-kraut,  pounded  with  molasses  into  a 
damnable  electuary. 

b  fig • 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  85  Electuaryes  to  pre- 
serue  them  from  spirytuall  diseases.  1641  Milton  Ch. 
Govt .  11.  (1851)  139  Some  eye-brightning  electuary  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  foresight.  1878  ^Emerson  Sov.  Ethics  Wks. 
(Bohn)  III.  385  Innocence  is  a  wonderful  electuary  for 
purging  the  eyes. 

If  2.  ?  Confused  with  elec  tar,  Electee  i  and  2. 

1536  Bellenden  Ow/.  Scot.(  1821)  I.  Introd.  52  Ane  maner 
of  electuar  . .  hewit  like  gold,  and  sa  attractive  of  nature, 
that  it  drawis  stra.  ^  1638  Penkethman  Artach.  D,  This 
weight  serveth  to  weigh  . .  Gold,  Silver,  Pearles,  and  other 
precious  things,  as  Electuaries  and  Amber. 

||  Eledone  (eUddu'm).  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  (Xcdduvrj 
a  kind  of  polypus.]  A  cephalopod  of  the  tribe 
Octopoda. 

1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  528/2  In  the  ..  Eledone  the 
suckers  are  soft  and  unarmed.  1854  Woodward  Mollusca 
(1856)35  The  eledone  makes  twenty  respirations  per  minute, 
when  resting  quietly  in  a  basin  of  water.  1878  Bell  tr. 
Gegenbauers  Comp.  Anat.  327  The  modified  end  of  the  arm 
in  Eledone  and  Octopus. 

+  E  leemo'synar.  Sc.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  7 
elymosinar.  [ad.  med.L.  eleemosynarius :  see 


next.  Cf.  OF.  elemosinaire,  which  may  be  the 
immediate  source.]  =  Almoner. 

a  1639  Spottiswood  Hist.  Ch.  Scott.  1.  (1677)  22  Alcuin, 
commonly  held  to  be  Charles  the  Great  his  Master,  was 
made  his  Eleemosynar.  1663  Spalding  Trouh.  Chas.  I 
(1829)  16  The  bishop  of  Murray  was  made  lord  Elymosinar. 
1884  C.  Rogers  Soc.  Life  Scott.  I.  ii.  53  Other  officials  were 
the  carver,  the  cupbearer,  the  eleemosynar. 

Eleemosynary  (edz“|Z,nysinari),  a.  and  sb. 
Also  7-8  elemo-,  eleemo-,  -sin-,  -sn-,  -sunary. 
[ad.  med.L.  eleemosynarius ,  f.  eleemosyna :  see 
Alms.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  alms  or  almsgiving ; 
charitable.  Eleemosynary  House ,  Corporation , 
one  established  for  the  distribution  of  alms,  etc. 

C1630  Risdon  Snrv.  Drnon  §  293  (1810)  302  These  her 
eleemosinary  acts  . .  are  almost  vanished.  1695  Kennett 
Par.  Antiq.  ix.  659  The  Elemosinary  House  or  Hospital  for 
the  maintenance  of  two  Capellanes.  1702  in  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  3812/1  Divers  Persons  to  whom  Eleemosinary  Protec¬ 
tions  were  granted.  1827  Hallam  Const .  Hist.  (1876)  I.  ii. 
80  The  blind  eleemosynary  spirit  inculcated  by  the  Romish 
church  is  notoriously  the  cause  . .  of  beggary.  1865  H. 
Staunton  Grt.  Schools  Eng.,  Dulwich  502  Three  [portions] 
are  assigned  to  the  Educational  and  one  to  the  Eleemo¬ 
synary  branch. 

2.  Dependent  on  or  supported  by  alms. 

1654  G.  Goddard  in  Burton  Diary  (1828)  I.  Introd.  65 
If  we  he  a  mere  elemosynary  Parliament  we  are  bound  to 
do  his  drudgery.  1667  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  in.  xxxii. 
(1713)  264  Is  not  the  whole  World  the  Alms-house  of  God- 
Almighty  . .  [in]  which  he  had  a  right  . .  to  place  us  his 
eleemosynary  Creatures?  1707  J.  Stevens  tr.  Que7>edo's 
Com.  Wks.  (1709)  353  There  is  a  sort  of  Spunging,  elemosi¬ 
nary  Travellers,  i860  Hawthorne  Marb.  Faun  (1879)  I.  vi. 
62  Threw  forth,  .food,  for  the  flock  of  eleemosynary  doves. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  alms  ;  given  or  done  as  an 
act  of  charity ;  gratuitous. 

a  1620  Jer.  Dyke  Sel.  Serm.  (1640)  348  God  will  not  have 
the  Ministery  of  the  Word  eleemosynary,  to  be  matter  of 
meere  almes.  1791  Boswell  Johnson  (1831)  46  An  eleemo¬ 
synary  supply  of  shoes.  1849  C.  Bronte  Shirley  II.  v.  121 
Eleemosynary  relief  never  yet  tranquillized  the  working 
classes.  1859  I.  Taylor  Logic  in  Theol.  246  We  have 
nothing,  .to  do.  .with  eleemosynary,  .education. 

b.  Law.  Given  in  *  free  alms  \  See  Almoigne. 

1671  F.  Philipps  Reg.  Necess.  440  Baronies  . .  given  in 
Frank  Almoigne  and  as  Elemosinary. 

+  B.  sb.  Obs . 

1.  One  who  lives  upon  alms  ;  a  beggar.  Also  fig. 
1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  141  Those  professed 

Eleemosynaries  . .  direct  . .  their  petitions  on  a  few  and  se¬ 
lected  persons.  1665  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  xviii.  112  That 
the  cause  should  be  an  Eleemosynary  for  its  subsistence  to 
its  effect.  1673  H.  Stubbe  Vind.  Dutch  War  To  Rdr.  3 
The  Parliamentarians  were  their  Eleemosynaries. 

2.  =  Almoner,  rare. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Eleemosynary ,  an  almoner,  or  one 
that  gives  alms.  1678  in  Phillips.  1809  Bawdwen  Domes¬ 
day  Bk.  458  Robert  the  Priest  had  one  carucate  of  land  of 
the  King’s  Eleemosinary. 

3.  =  Almonry  [ad.  med.L.  eleemosynai'iuvi\. 

1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  in.  43/1  [In]  the  Almonry,  or 
Eleemosinary  . .  [are]  4  Yeomen.  1775  in  Ash. 

Hence  Eleemosynarily  adv.,  in  an  eleemosynary 
manner ;  charitably,  by  way  of  charity, 
t  Eleemo*synate,  v.  Obs.-0  [f.  L.  eleemo¬ 
syna,  Gr.  kRerjfxoovvrj  4-  -ATE.]  intr.  To  give  alms. 
1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1775  in  Ash. 

t  Eleemosynous,  a.  Obs.  rare-'.  In  6 
elemosinus.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -OUS.]  Compassionate, 
merciful. 

c  1590  Burel  2nd  Pass.  Pilgrimer  Poems  (1596)  P  ij  a, 
Ane  pepill  . .  na  ways  Elimosinus. 

II  Eleeson  (elz'|Z-s(>n).  nottce-wd.  [A  use  of  Gr. 
ekcTjaov  ‘  have  mercy  !  ’]  =  KArie  Eleison. 

1822  W.  L.  Bowles  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XII.  72,  I  hear  far 
off  Faint  eleesons  swell. 

Ele-gal,  bad  form  of  Illegal. 

1647  16  Quaeres  to  Prostates  Ded.  2  These  Qumres  will 
proove  fatall  to  your  . .  elegall  Ecclesiasticall  Iurisdictions. 

Elegance  (e-lz“gans).  [a.  Fr.  ilegance,  ad.  L. 
elegantia ,  f.  elegant-em :  see  Elegant.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  elegant. 

1.  Refined  grace  of  form  and  movement,  taste- 
fulness  of  adornment,  refined  luxury,  etc.  See 
Elegant  i,  2,  3. 

1797  Bewick  Brit.  Birds  (1847)  I.  Introd.  7  The.  .elegance 
discoverable  in  their  outward  appearance.  1807  Crabbe 
Par.  Reg.  11. 140  With  untutored  elegance  she  dressed.  1821 
Craig  Lect.  Drawing  iv.  224  Elegance,  I  take  to  signify 
that  intricate  combination  and  contrast  of  lines  in  the  form 
of  a  figure  which  constitute  an  essential  part  of  beauty. 
1880  Mrs.  Forrester  Roy  A  Viola  I.  1  Nowhere  else  in  the 
world  could  you  see  such  a  display  of  luxury  and  elegance. 

2.  Of  spoken  or  written  compositions,  literary 
style,  etc. :  Tasteful  correctness,  harmonious  sim¬ 
plicity,  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words. 
See  Elegant  4. 

c  1510  Barclay  Mirr.  Good  Mann.  (1570)  G.  vj.  In  eligance 
of  meter  and  speeche.  1589  Nashe  Pref.  Greene's  Menaph. 
(Arb.)  10  Sir  Thomas  Eliots  elegance  did  seuer  it  selfe  from 
all  equales.  1616  Pasquil  4  Hath.  iv.  270,  I . .  Detest  thy 
purest  elegance  of  speech.  1731  Johnson  Ramil.  No.  157 
Pit  Nothing  to  say  of  elegance,  .equal  to  my  wishes.  1824 
Landor  hnag.  Conv.  xxvii.  Wks.  1846  I.  165  Elegance,  by 
which  I  always  mean  precision  and  correctness.  1882  Hins¬ 
dale  Garfield  4  Educ.  11.  402  The  elegance  of  her  trans¬ 
lations. 
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3.  a.  Of  scientific  processes,  demonstrations,  in¬ 
ventions,  etc. :  ‘  Neatness  ’,  ingenious  simplicity, 
convenience,  and  effectiveness;  so  of  a  prescription, 
etc.  See  Elegant  5.  b.  Roman  Law:  transl.  L. 
elegantia  juris  :  see  quot.  1864. 

1756  P.  Browne  Jamaica  285,  I  doubt  not  but  they  might 
be  used,  with  as  much  elegance,  in  emulsions.  1811  Wood- 
house  Astron.  xi.  84  This  formula,  undoubtedly  of  great 
elegance,  probably  was  not  derived  by  a  direct  mathema¬ 
tical  process,  1864  Maine  Anc.  Law  iv.  (1876)  79  To  this 
sense  of  simplicity  and  harmony,  .significantly  termed  ‘ele¬ 
gance’.  .the  Roman  jurisconsults,  .surrendered  themselves. 

4.  t  a.  Correctness  of  taste  :  cf.  Eleg  ant  6.  Obs. 

x66o  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  116/1  ./Elian  argued  the 
Elegance  of  the  Person,  in  choosing  such  things  as  were  fair, 
b.  Of  manners,  etc.  :  Refined  propriety. 

1816  Miss  Austen  Emma  1.  xvi.  114  With  all  the  gentle¬ 
ness  of  his  address,  true  elegance  was  sometimes  wanting. 

5.  concr.  Something  which  is  elegant ;  a  par¬ 
ticular  instance  or  kind  of  elegance. 

1676  Evelyn  Diary  { 1827)  II.  417  A  nice  contriver  of  all 
elegances.  1779  Johnson  L.  P.,  Pope  Wks.  IV.  126  He  has 
left  in  his  Homer  a  treasure  of  poetical  elegances  to  pos¬ 
terity.  1824-9  Landor  I  mag.  Conv.  (1846)  88  What  your 
father  and  grandfather  used  as  an  elegance  in  conversation 
is  now  abandoned  to  the  populace.  1837  J.  H.  Newman 
Par.  Serin,  (ed.  3)  I.  xxvi.  396  The  measure  of  this  world's 
elegances.  1863  Emerson  Thoreau  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  337 
He  had  many  elegances  of  his  own. 

Elegancy  (e’lfgansi).  [ad.  L.  elegantia  :  see 
-ancy.J  —  Elegance  in  its  various  senses. 

1.  —  Elegance  i.  rare  in  mod.  use. 

1552  Huloet,  Elegancye,  elegantia.  1622  Peacham 
Compi.  Gent.  xii.  (1634)  107  Most  of  them  venerable  for  their 
antiquitie  and  elegancy.  1674  Grew  Anat.  Plants  1.  §  15 
1  Two  general  advantages  to  the  Leaves,  Elegancy  and 
ecurity.  1741  Richardson  Pamela  (1824)  1.  218  An 
elegancy  ran  through  . .  persons  as  well  as  furniture.  1768 
A.  Calcott  Deluge  407  Neither  do  the  fossil  reliqui.x.  .yield 
in  elegancy.. to  the  medalic  insignatures.  1838  Emerson 
Milton  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  301  He  threw  himself,  the  flower 
of  elegancy,  on  the  side  of  the  reeking  conventicle, 
b.  humorously ,  in  a  form  of  address  or  title. 

1824  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  III.  435  Your  Elegancy  will  be 
looking  for  some  news. 

+  2.  Of  language  and  style  ;  =  Elegance  2.  Ohs. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  (1834)  38  The  elegancy  of  poets.  1572 
J.  Jones  Bathes  0/  Bath  1.  1  b,  Tullie  cheefe  of  all  latyne 
elegancy.  1665  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  II 1.  *62  Some  judg¬ 
ment  might  be  made  concerning  the  elegancy  of  the  style. 
1746  Chesterf.  Lett.  I.  cv.  288  The  purity,  and  the  elegancy 
of  his  language. 

3.  concr .  Something  which  is  elegant ;  an  in¬ 
stance  or  a  kind  of  elegance ;  =  Elegance  5. 

1587  Golding  De  Mornay  xxxiv.  547  They  count  Greek 
phrases  for  an  elegancie.  1673  Dryden  Marr.  d  la  Mode 
iv.  ii.  305  Instruct  your  wife's  woman  in  these  elegancies. 
1746-7  IIervey  Medit.  <$•  Contempl.  (1818)  157  Art  never 
attempts  to  equal  their  incomparable  elegancies.  1823  Lamr 
Elia  Ser.  1.  xxii.  (1865)  170  Palates  not  uninstructed  in 
dietetical  elegancies.  1874  Pusey  Lent.  Serin.  41  We  must 
. .  have  this  or  that  elegancy  . .  according  to  our  condition 
of  life. 

Elegant  (e’ligant),  a.  Forms :  5  ile3ant,  6 
eligant,  -aunt,  elygant,  6-  elegant,  [a.  F. 
iligant ,  ad.  L.  elegant-em ,  usually  regarded  as  pr. 
pple.  of  *elegare  (f.  *eleg-us  adj.),  related  to  cligZrc 
to  select. 

The  etymological  sense  is  thus  ‘choosing  carefully  or  skil¬ 
fully.’  In  early  Lat.  elegans  was  a  term  of  reproach,  ‘  dainty, 
fastidious,  foppish’,  but  in  classical  times  it  expressed  the 
notions  of  refined  luxury,  graceful  propriety,  which  are  re¬ 
produced  in  the  mod.  Eng.  use.] 

1.  Tastefully  ornate  in  attire ;  sometimes  in  un¬ 
favourable  sense :  Dainty,  foppish. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.i  1882)  in.  505, 1  woll,  or  even,  be  shavyn, 
for  to  seme  }yng  . .  that  makyt  me  I  levant  and  lusty  in 
lykyng.  1509  Barclay  Ship  of  Fooles  (1570)  113  It  is.  .not 
for  man  to  be  so  elegant,  To  such  toyes  wanton  women  may 
encline.  1552  Huloet,  Elegant  person,  philocalus.  1621 
Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  ii.  111.  vii,  A  woman  if  she  see  her 
neighbour  more  neat  or  elegant  . .  is  enraged.  1801  Mar. 
Edgeworth  Good Fr.  Gor>.{  1832)  124  She  is  the  elegantest 
dresser  about  town.  1882  tr.  Challamet  Hist.  Fashion 
in  France  i,  An  elegant  town  lady  would  . .  adorn  herself 
with  a  mantle  that  half  covered  her. 

2.  Characterized  by  refined  grace  of  form  (usu¬ 
ally  as  the  result  of  art  or  culture)  ;  tastefully 
ornamental.  Of  physical  movements  :  Graceful, 
free  from  awkwardness. 

1658  W.  Burton  I  tin.  Anton.  117  The  Sixth  Legion,  .left 
behind  them  here  a  remembrance  . .  yet  to  be  seen,  in  large 
and  elegant  Characters.  1684  Ray  Corr.  (1848)  138  Tne 
Polypodium  plumosum  is  an  elegant  plant.  1760  Goldsm. 
Cit.  IV.  xiv.  (1837)  53  Nothing  is  truly  elegant  but  what 
unites  use  with  beauty.  1774  T.  Warton  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry 
(1840)  II.  272  A  most  splendid  and  elegant  manuscript  on 
vellum.  1809  Roland  Fencing 137  The  passing  of  the  sword 
to  the  left  side.  .has.  .a  more,  .elegant  appearance. 

+  b.  Of  stature  :  in  16th  c.  with  sense  *  tall  \ 
15x3  Douglas  AEneis  vii.  xiv.  xoTurnus. .  Enarmit  walkis 
. .  Wyth  corps  ofstatur  eligant  [pnestanti).  1450-1530  Mirr. 
Our  Ladyc  7  That  the  sayd  blessyd  virgyne  Katheryn  be¬ 
cause  she  was  of  an  Eligant  stature  wold  gather  them  of  the 
savd  grapes. 

3.  Of  modes  of  life,  dwellings  and  their  appoint¬ 
ments,  etc.  ;  Characterized  by  refined  luxury. 

<1x687  Petty  Pol.  Arith.  ii.  (1691)  38  Beautifying  the 
Country,  .by  elegant  Dyet,  Apparel,  Furniture.  1&06 Gazet¬ 
teer  Scotl.  141  Dumfries-shire  contains  many  elegant  seats. 
1822  De  Quincey  Confess.  (1862)  137  What  he  considered  a 
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really  elegant  dinner.  1835  Sir  J.  Ross  N.-West  Pass.  v. 
66  An  elegant  repast  of  venison.  1859  W.  Collins  Q.  of 
Hearts { 1873)2  He  felt  languid  pulses  in  elegant  bedrooms. 

4.  Of  composition,  literary  style,  etc. ;  also  of 
words  or  phrases :  Characterized  by  grace  and 
refinement;  ‘  pleasing  by  minuter  beauties*  (J.). 

Formerly  used  somewhat  vaguely  as  a  term  of  praise  for 
literary  style ;  from  18th  c.  it  has  tended  more  ami  more  to 
exclude  any  notion  of  intensity  or  grandeur,  and,  when 
applied  to  compositions  in  which  these  qualities  might  be 
looked  for,  has  a  depreciatory  sense. 

1528  More  Heresycs  1.  Wks.  (1557)  174/2  The  bokes  neither 
lesse  eligaunt  nor  lesse  true.  X529  Rastell  Pastyme ,  Hist. 
Brit.  (1811)  292  In  a  longe  oracyon  . .  with  elygant  wordcs. 
1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Excmp.  in.  xiv.  51  A  most  elegant 
and  perswasive  parable.  1672  5  Comber  Comp,  'Pent pie 
(1702)  23  Arnobius,  an  African,  writ  his  elegant  books 
against  the  Gentiles.  1756  J.  Warton  Ess.  Pope  (1782)  I. 
vi.  302  Addison  has  inserted.. an  elegant  character  of  this 
poetess.  X791  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  III.  207,  I  thank  you,  too, 
for  the  elegant  poem.  1841  4  Emerson  Ess.  xx.  Wks. 
(Bohn)  I.  250  Pope’s  Odjfcscy  ..  is. .  correct  and  elegant. 
1876  Freeman  Norm.  Corn 7,  V.  xxv.  545  The  love  of  hard 
words,  of  words  which  are  thought  to  sound  learned  or 
elegant,  that  is  . .  which  are  not  thoroughly  understood. 

b.  Of  a  speaker  or  author :  Characterized  by 
refinement  and  polish  of  style.  (Formerly  in 
wider  use  :  see  above.) 

1641  Milton  Animadv.  (1851)  189  They  did  no  more  then 
the  elegantest  Authors  among  the  Greeks.  1672  5  Comber 
Comp.  Temple  (1702)  44  The  learned  volumes  of  this  Elegant 
Father  [Chrysostom].  1887  Spectator  6  Aug.  1057/2  Rogers 
belongs  to  the  elegant  order  of  poets. 

5.  Of  scientific  processes,  contrivances,  etc. : 

*  Neat  *,  pleasing  by  ingenious  simplicity  and 
effectiveness. 

1668  Culpepper  &  Cole  Bart  hoi.  Anat.  iv.  ix.  166  An 
elegant  Workmanship  of  Nature.  1802  Med.  jfrnl.  X.  336 
Profound  discoveries  and  elegant  imj#ovemcnts  in  every 
branch  of  medical  science.  >823  j.  Badcock  Dom.  A  musetn. 
198  An  elegant  cement  may  also  be  made  from  rice-flour. 
1844  57  G.  Bird  Urin.  Deposits  146  An  elegant  mode  of 
showing  the  composition  of  the  deposit.  Mod.  An  elegant 
chess  problem.  An  elegant  method  of  solving  equations. 

b.  Of  medicinal  preparations  :  see  auot. 

17x0  T.  Fuller  Pharm.  Extemp.  127  It  [the  Electuary] 
is  an  elegant  Composition  for  a  troublesome.  .Cough.  1788 
V.  Knox  Winter  Even.  I.  vi.  67  The  physicians  call  a  medi¬ 
cine  which  contains  efficient  ingredients  in  a  small  volume, 
and  of  a  pleasant  or  tolerable  taste,  an  elegant  medicine. 
1868  Royle  &  Headland  Mat.  Medica  (ed.  5)  172  This 
elegant  chalybeate  has  been  long  in  use. 

0.  Of  persons  :  Correct  and  delicate  in  taste. 
Now  only  in  the  phrase  elegant  scholar t  which  is 
influenced  in  meaning  by  7. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  1018  Thou  art  exact  of  taste,  And 
elegant.  1774  T.  Warton  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  (1840)  I.  Diss. 
i.  19  A  very  . .  elegant  enquirer  into  the  genius  . .  of  the 
northern  nations.  1788  V.  Knox  Winter  Even.  II.  ii.  118 
An  elegant  spectator  of  the  vegetable  world.  1856  Emerson 
Eng.  Traits  xiv.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  109  Mr.  Hallam,  a  learned 
and  elegant  scholar. 

b.  Refined  in  manners  and  habits  (formerly 
also,  in  feeling). 

X712  Steele  Sped.  No.  401  p  2  An  utter  Stranger  to  the 
..Delicacies  that  attend  tnc  Passion  ..  in  elegant  Minds. 
1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  i.  (1824)  533  Her  features  .. 
expressed  the  tranquillity  of  an  elegant  mind.  1841  4 
Emerson  Ess.  xvi.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  200  A  sainted  soul  is 
always  elegant.  1866  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt  (1868)  26  Such  a 
stock  of  ideas  may  be  made  to  tell  in  elegant  society. 

7.  Of  pursuits,  studies  (formerly  also,  ol  senti¬ 
ments)  :  Graceful,  polite,  appropriate  to  persons 
of  refinement  and  cultivated  taste.  Elegant  arts  : 
those  pertaining  to  the  adornment  of  life  ;  nearly 
=  *  fine  arts  \ 

X705  Pope  To  Yng.  Lady  4  Trifles  themselves  are  elegant 
in  nim.  17x2  Steele  Sped.  No.  466  p  7  Every  thing  in 
Nature  that  can  pretend  to  give  elegant  Delight.  1752 
Humk  Ess.  Treat.  (1777)  I.  7  The  ardours  of  a  youthful 
appetite  become  an  elegant  passion.  1779  Johnson  L.  /\, 
S hens  tone  Wks.  IV.  215  Eminent  for  English  poetry,  and 
elegant  literature.  X82X  Craig  Led.  Drawing  i.  1  A  high 
state  of  the  elegant  arts,  .is  indicative  of  great  advancement 
in  civilization. 

8.  Vulgarly  used  for  1  excellent,  first-rate*  ;  in 
humorous  literature  sometimes  as  an  1  Irishism* 
with  spelling  iligant. 

1848  Bartlett  Did.  Amer .,  Elegant  for  excellent  applied 
to  articles  of  food  and  drink,  is  very  common :  as  elegant 
water,  elegant  beef,  elegant  butter.  1888  Cornhill  Mag. 
Sep.  277  An'  it  looked  an  iligant  counthry  an’  all  in  a 
glimmerin’  green. 

9.  Como. 

1809  Hannah  More  Coelebs  I.  38  (Jod.)  Sir  John  is  a 
valuable  elegant-minded  man. 

Hence  E  legunti  ze  v .  trails,  [see  -ize],  to 
make  elegant.  E  leg-anti  sh  a.  [see  -ish],  rather 
elegant. 

1798  Lamb  Lett,  to  Southey  iv.  35  You  might. .  clegantise 
this  supersedeas.  1830  Erasers  Mag.  I.  «>68  What  criti¬ 
cisms.  . have  been  put  forth,  .in  that  elegantish,  .periodical  1 

+  Elegante1.  Ohs.  [Cf.  alegant>  var.  of  Ali¬ 
cante.]  Some  kind  of  dried  fruit ;  V  Alicante 
raisins. 

1579  in  Rogers  Agric.  Pr.  III.  543  Elegantes  %c  14/3. 

II  Elegante  2  (^ga-nt).  [Fr.  iligante ,  fern,  of 
iligant fE  LEG  ANT  a .]  A  fashionable  lady. 

1806  Mar.  Edgeworth  Leonora  (1832)  32  Would  you 
know  the  fashionable  dress  of  a  Parisian  <£l<5gantc?  1814 
Scott  Wav.  i,  The  elegantes  of  (^ueen  Anne  Street  East. 


Elegantly  (ed/gantli),  adv.  [f.  Elegant  + 
-ly  2.J  In  an  elegant  manner ;  see  senses  of  the 
adj.  Also  in  comb,  with  adjs. 

1552  Huloet,  Elcgantlye^  eleganter,  rotunde.  1571  Gold- 
ini;  Calvin  on  Ps.  lix.  17.  228  Hec  elegantly  putteth  the 
doubtfull  speeche  in  a  diverse  mening.  1728  Young  Love 
Fame  vi.  (1757)  146  She's  elegantly  pain’d  from  morn  till 
night.  X753  Hanway  Trav.  (1762)  II.  1.  x.  54  Many  hoi- 
landers  . .  live  elegantly.  *783  Ld.  Hailes  Antio.  Chr. 
Ch.  vi.  178  note,  '1  he  latter  part  of  the  passage  in  Lnmpri- 
dius  is  elegantly  paraphrased.  1858  W.  Ellis  Vis.  Mada¬ 
gascar  viii.  212  A  number  of  elegantly-hound  volumes  lay 
on  the  table.  1879  O.  W.  Holmes  Motley  ii.  14  Elegantly 
brutal  onslaughts. 

Elegiac  (cl/d^Drajk),  a.  and  sh.  Also  6  eli- 
ginck.  [ad.  L.  clcglac-us}  ad.  Gr.  l\€yu anus,  f. 
i\ey (toy  ELEGY.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Prosody.  Appropriate  to  elegies,  spec.  Usually 
applied  to  the  metre  so  called  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
which  consists  of  a  (dactylic)  hexameter  and  pen¬ 
tameter,  forming  the  elegiac  distich.  Sometimes 
the  term  elegiac  verse  has  been  applied  to  the 
pentameter  of  the  couplet  separately. 

X586  Webbe  Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  86  The  most  vsuall  kindes 
of  verse)  are  foure,  the  Heroic,  Elegiac,  lambick,  and 
..yric.  1603  Holland  Plutarch' s  AJor.  1246  A  chronicler 
penning  the  historic  of  these  affaires  in  elegiack  verses.  1741 
Watts  Improv.  Mind  (1801)  62  He  has  turned  the  same 
psalms  ..  into  elegiac  verse.  1779  Johnson  L.  P.,  Ham¬ 
mond  Wks.  III.  240  Why  Hammond  or  other  writers  have 
thought  the  quatrain  of  ten  syllables  elegiac,  it  is  difficult 
to  tell.  1846  Grotk  Greece  (1862)  I.  xx.  503  The  iambic 
and  elegiac  metres  . .  do  not  reach  up  to  the  year  700  b.c. 
1873  Symonds  Grh,  Poets  i.  15  The  pathetic  melody  of  the 
Elegiac  metre. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  an  elegy ;  pertaining  to 
elegies  ;  hence,  mournful,  melancholy,  plaintive  ; 
also  (rarely)  of  a  person,  melancholy,  pensive. 

1644  Bulwkr  Chiron.  20  An  ingenious  friend  ..  in  his 
Elegiack  knell.  1720  Gay  Poems  (1745)  II.  18  He  . .  Might 
sweetly  mourn  in  Elegiac  verse.  1752  Gray  Whs.  (1825)  II. 
169  mr.  Lyttleton  is  a  gentle  elegiac  person,  c  1800  K. 
White  Kent.  (1837)  383  Its  elegiac  delicacy  and  queri- 
monious  plaintiveness.  1808  Scott  Marm.  111.  Introd., 
Hast  thou  no  elegiac  verse  For  Brunswick's  venerable 
hearse?  1856  Mrs.  Browning  Aur.  Leigh  1.  994  Elegiac 
griefs,  and  songs  of  love. 

3.  Elegiac  pod :  one  who  writes  a.  in  elegiac 
metre  ;  b.  in  a  mournful  or  pensive  strain. 

1581  Sidney  Def  Pocsie  (Arb.)  28  The  most  notable  [de¬ 
nominations  of  poets]  bee  the  Heroicke,  Tragickc.  .Iambic, 
Klcgiacke.  Some  of  these  being  termed  . .  by  the  sortes  of 
verses  they  liked  best  to  write  in.  1589  Putteniiam  Eng. 
Poesic  1.  xi.  (Arb.)  <10.  1855  Ii.  Reed  Led.  Eng.  Lit.  x. 

(1878)  319  It  is  the  theme  of  the  elegiac  poet,  to  show  the 
virtues  of  sorrow.  1888  Spectator  30  June  875/2  Matthew 
Arnold,  .the  greatest  elegiac  poet  of  our  generation. 

B.  sh.  f  An  elegiac  poet  (obs.).  b.  pi. 
Elegiac  verses  (sense  A.  1). 

1581  Sidney  Def  Poesic  (1622)  51s  The  lamenting  Ele- 
giackc  . .  who  bewayleth  . .  the  weakenesse  of  mankinde. 
1774  T.  Warton  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry (1840)  II.  508  His  Latin 
elegiacs  are  pure.  1886  F.  H.  Doyle  Reminiscences  30, 
I  soon  acquired  ease  . .  in  rattling  over  my  elegiacs. 

Hence  as  combining  form  Elegiaco-. 

1832  Carlyle  in  Eraser's  Mag.  V.  25s  We  named  Rous- 
sea  11  s  Confessions  an  elegiaco-didactic  Poem. 

Elegiacal,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.] 

+  1.  Ol  metre  :  =  Elegiac  i.  Obs. 

1546  Langley  I'ol.  Vepe.  I)e  Invent,  i.  viii.  17  a,  Of 
Meters  there  bee.  .that  hath  their  name  .  .  of  the  nomber  of 
the  fete,  as  Exametcr  and  Pentameter  which  is  also  called 
Elegiacal.  1583  Stanyhurst  Poems  (Arb.)  125  The  hcroica! 
and  the  elegiacal  enterlaced  one  with  the  oother. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  an  elegy,  pertaining  to  elegies. 
arch.  Cf.  Elegiac  2. 

1631  Wuevkr  Anc.  Pun.  Mon.  769  An  Klegiacall  or  sor¬ 
rowful  1  Epitaph.  1640  T.  Carkw  Poems  Wks.  (182^)  92  An 
clcgiacall  letter  upon  the  death  of  the  king  of  Sweden. 
1846  Landor  Exam.  Shaks.  Wks.  II.  294  Study  this  higher 
elegiacal  strain. 

Elegiambic  (ed/dgaiarmbik),  a.  [f.  L.  elegia 
+  Iambic.]  Of  a  metre :  Consisting  of  half  an 
elegiac  pentameter,  followed  by  an  iambic  dimeter. 
1721-1800  Bailey  Elegiambick  Verse. 

Ele’giast.  rare-',  [f.  Elegy,  after  the  ana¬ 
logy  oYccclcsiast,  etc.]  A  writer  of  elegies. 

1766  Goldsmith  Vic.  IV.  xvii.  47  These  Elegiasts.  .arc  in 
despair  for  griefs  that  give  the  sensible  part  of  mankind  very 
little  pain. 

+  Elegie,  a.  Obs.~°  [f.  Elegy  +  -ic.]  = 
Elegiac. 

In  some  modern  Diets. 

Eilegiographer.  rare~°.  [f.  Elegy,  on  the 
analogy  of  biographer .]  A  writer  of  elegies. 

1623  in  Cockliiam.  1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1721-  61 
in  Bailey.  1864  in  Wkuster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets! 

Ele’gious,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Elegy  +  -ouh.] 
Resembling  an  elegy ;  hence,  lugubrious,  melan¬ 
choly,  mournful. 

1632  Quarles  Div.  Fancies  iv.  x,  Th’aflVighted  hcav’ns 
sent  down  elegious  Thunder.  1635  —  limbi,  v.  i.  (1818)  259 
If  your  elegious  breath  should  hap  to  rouse  A  happy  tear. 

Elegist  (el/djist).  [f.  Elegy  +  -ibt.]  The 
writer  of  an  elegy. 

1774  Warton  Eng;.  Poetry  ( 1840)  1. 05  Our  elegist,  and  the 
chroniclers,  impute  the  crime  . .  to  the  advice  of  the  king 
of  France. 
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Elegit  (/l*  d^it).  Law .  [f.  L.  elegit  ‘  he  has 
chosen  3rd  pers.  sing,  perfect  tense  of  eligilre  to 
choose  ;  see  quot.  1809.]  A  writ  of  execution, 
by  which  a  creditor  is  put  in  possession  of  (formerly 
half)  the  goods  and  lands  of  a  debtor,  until  his 
claim  is  satisfied. 

I5°3_4  Act  19  Hen .  VII,  c.  36  §  1  To  sue  execucion  . .  by 
write  or  wryttes  of  Elegit.  1632  Star  Chamb.  Cases  (1886) 
124  He  tooke  forth  an  Elegit  for  the  rest  of  the  Judgment. 
1796  J.  Anstey  Pleaders  G.  (1803)  70  Quare  clausum  fregit 
May  breed  a  monster  called  Elegit.  1809  Tomlins  Law. 
Diet .,  Elegit  from  the  words  in  the  writ,  elegit  sibi  liberari , 
because  the  plaintiff  hath  chosen  this  writ  of  execution. 
1876  Digby  Peal  Prop.  v.  §  5.  247  The  writ . .  has  ever  since 
the  Statute  of  Westminster  II  been  called  the  writ  of  elegit. 
b.  The  right  secured  by  this  writ. 

1715  M.  Davies  Ath.  Brit.  I.  309  As  for  Tenancy  of 
Elegit,  Statute-merchant  and  Staple,  etc.  1809  Tomlins 
Law  Diet,  s.v.,  The  creditor . .  during  that  term  . .  is  tenant 
by  elegit. 

Elegize  (e’Kdjsiz),  v.  [f.  Elegy  +•  -ize.] 

1.  intr.  a.  To  write  an  elegy;  also  const,  upon ; 
b.  To  write  in  a  mournful  strain. 

1702  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr.  iil  i.  iii.  (1852)313  His  death 
gave  the  same  gentleman  occasion  thus  to  elegize  upon  him. 
1754  H.  Walpole  Lett.  I.  32^(0.),  I  . .  should  have  elegized 
on  for  a  page  or  two  farther.  1886  Edin.  Rev .  July  155 
Propertius  and  Tibullus  elegised. 

2.  trans.  To  write  an  elegy  upon. 

1809  Byron  Eng.  Bards  266  The  bard  who  soars  to  elegise 
an  ass.  a  1845  Hood  Poems  (1846)  II.  66  Whose  late,  last 
voice  must  elegise  the  whole.  1858  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  II. 
x.  ii.  590  He  elegises  poor  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  the  Actress. 

Elegug,  var.  of  Eligug. 

Elegy  (e’lz'id^i).  [ad.  Fr.  eligie,  ad.  L.  elegta, 
ad.  Gr.  i\tyt'ia,  f.  tKeyos  a  mournful  poem.] 

1.  A  song  of  lamentation,  esp.  a  funeral  song  or 
lament  for  the  dead. 

1514  Barclay  Cyt.  «$-  Uplondyshm.  Introd.  69,  I  tell  mine 
elegy.  1594  Drayton  Idea  749  My  Lives  complaint  in  dole- 
full  Elegies.  1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp .  1.  ix.  140  The 
Church’s  song  is  most  of  it  Elegy.  1750  Gray  Elegy  xxi, 
Their  name,  their  years  . .  The  place  of  fame  and  elegy 
supply.  1762  Goldsm.  Nash  180  The  public  papers  were 
filled  with  elegies.  —  {title)  Elegy  of  a  Mad  Dog.  1812 
Scott  Rokeby  v.  xvii,  Thy  strings  mine  elegy  shall  thrill, 
My  Harp  alone.  187X  R.  Ellis  Catullus  lxv.  12  Death’s 
dark  elegy. 

2.  Vaguely  used  in  wider  sense,  app.  originally 
including  all  the  species  of  poetry  for  which  Gr. 
and  Lat.  poets  adopted  the  elegiac  metre.  See 
also  quots.  1755  and  1833. 

1600  Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  iii.  ii.  379  There  is  a  man  . .  hangs 
. .  Elegies  on  brambles  . .  defying  the  name  of  Rosalinde. 
1716-8  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Lett .  I.  xxxiv.  120  A  subject 
affording  many  poetical  turns  . .  in  an  heroic  elegy.  1755 
Johnson,  Elegy ,  a  short  poem  without  points  or  turns. 
a  1763  Shenstone  Wks.  <$■  Lett.  {  1768)  I.  17  They  gave  the 
name  of  elegy  to  their  pleasantries  as  well  as  lamentations. 
1833  Coleridge  Table-T.  23  Oct.,  Elegy.,  may  treat  of 
any  subject,  but  . .  of  no  subject  for  itself . .  always  and 
exclusively  with  reference  to  the  poet.  1859  Kingsley  Burns 
Misc.  I.  379  The  poet  descends  from  the  .  dramatic  domain 
of  song,  into  the  subjective  and  reflective  one  of  elegy. 

3.  a.  Poetry,  or  a  poem,  written  in  elegiac  metre, 
t  b.  [after  Gr.  k\cyeiov\  An  elegiac  distich  {obs.). 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  (Arb.)  64  Long  lamentation 
in  Elegie.  1794  T.  Taylor  Pausa?iias'  Greece  II.  369  An 
elegy  on  one  of  these  bases  . .  signifies  that  the  statue  . . 
was  that  of  Philopoemen.  1839  Thirlwall  Greece  II.  126 
The  elegy,  which  [Mimnermus]  adopted  as  the  organ  of  his 
voluptuous  melancholy  . .  had  been  invented  by  another 
Ionian  poet,  Callinus.  1862  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  (1871) 
V.  xli.  124  Ovid  was  the  successor  in  elegy  of  Propertius 
and  Tibullus. 

Elekte,  obs.  variant  of  Elect. 

t  Elelendish,  a.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  elelendisc, 
2  -is,  helelendis,  (helendis).  [OE.  g lelpidisc ,  f. 
qle-land  (see  Eilland)  +  -isc,  -ish.]  Of  another 
land,  foreign. 

a  1000  La?nb.  Ps.  xxxviii[ix].  13  (Bosw.)  Elelendisc  ic  eom 
mid  Se.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  81  Nu  kumeS  fies  helendisse 
Mon.  .elelendis  he  is  icleped  for  he  is  of  unkufie  fiode. 

Eleme  (e*lfrni).  Comm.  Also  9  elemi.  [a. 
Turk.  (transliterated  bttme  by  Redhouse) 

something  sifted  or  selected.]  attrib.  in  Eleme 
Jigs ,  a  kind  of  dried  figs  from  Turkey. 

1879  Encycl.  Brit .  IX.  154  The  best  kind,  known  as  elemi, 
are  shipped  at  Smyrna.  1888  Grocer's  Price  List,  Fine 
Eleme  Figs. 

Element  (clement),  sb.  Forms:  3-4,  7  ele- 
mens  (//.),  4  ela-,  elemente,  5  elymente,  6 
elyment,  elemente,  4-  element,  [a.  OF.  ele¬ 
ment,  ad.  L.  elementum,  a  word  of  which  the 
etymology  and  primary  meaning  are  uncertain,  but 
which  was  employed  as  transl.  of  Gr.  otoixEov  in 
the  various  senses  : — a  component  unit  of  a  series  ; 
a  constituent  part  of  a  complex  whole  (hence  the 
‘  four  elements  ’) ;  a  member  of  the  planetary 
system  ;  a  letter  of  the  alphabet ;  a  fundamental 
principle  of  a  science.] 

I.  A  component  part  of  a  complex  whole. 

*  of  material  things. 

1.  One  of  the  simple  substances  of  which  all 
material  bodies  are  compounded. 

f  a.  In  ancient  and  mediceval  philosophy  these 


were  believed  to  be  :  Earth,  water,  air,  and  fire. 
See  examples  in  9.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

f  b.  In  pre  -  scientific  chemistry  the  .  supposed 
‘elements’  were  variously  enumerated,  the  usual 
number  being  about  five  or  six.  (See  quots.) 

1724  Watts  Logic  1.  ii.  §  2  (1822)  1 7  The  chemist  makes 
spirit,  salt,  sulphur,  water,  and  earth,  to  be  their  five  ele¬ 
ments.  1765  Diet.  Art  Sc.  II.  s.v.  Element  [enumerate 
Water,  Air,  Oil,  Salt,  Earth]. 

c.  In  modem  chemistry  applied  to  those  sub¬ 
stances  (ofwhich  more  than  seventy  are  nowknown) 
which  have  hitherto  resisted  analysis,  and  which 
are  provisionally  supposed  to  be  simple  bodies. 

1813  Sir  H.  Davy  Agric.  Chem.  i.  (1814)  8  Bodies  . .  not 
capable  of  being  decompounded  are  considered  . .  as  ele¬ 
ments.  1830  M.  Donovan  Dom.  Econ.  I.  iii  Sugar  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
1841  Emerson  Ess.  Hist.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  17  Fifty  or  sixty 
chemical  elements.  1854  Bushnan  in  Circ.  Sc.  (c  1865)  II. 
6/1  The  proximate  elements  are  formed  by  the  union  of 
several  ultimate  elements.  1881  Williamson  in  Nature 
No.  618.  414  The  foundation  of.,  chemistry  was  laid  by  the 
discovery  of  chemical  elements. 

2.  In  wider  sense :  One  of  the  relatively  simple 
substances  of  which  a  complex  substance  is  com¬ 
posed  ;  in  pi.  the  ‘  raw  material 9  of  which  a  thing 
is  made. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Freres  T.  206  Make  ye  yow  newe  bodies 
alway  Of  elementz.  1593  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  iii.  If  those 
principali  &  mother  elements  of  the  world,  whereof  all 
things  in  this  lower  world  are  made,  should  loose  the  qualities 
which  now  they  haue.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  111.  iii.  61  The 
Elements  Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper’d  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  windes.  1851  Carpenter  Man.  Phys.  319 
The  two  elements  [Fibrine  and  the  Red  Corpuscles]  separat¬ 
ing  from  each  other  laterally. 

0.  The  bread  and  wine  used  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist.  Chiefly  pi. 

[The  word  elementa  is  used  in  late  L.  in  the  sense  of 
‘articles  of  food  and  drink,  the  solid  and  liquid  portions  of 
a  meal  ’  (see  Du  Cange) ;  but  in  the  ecclesiastical  use  there 
is  probably  a  reference  to  the  philosophical  sense  of  mere 
‘matter’  as  apart  from  ‘form’;  the  ‘form’,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  ‘  elements  ’  became  Christ’s  body  and  blood,  being 
believed  to  be  impartecbfcy  the  act  of  consecration.] 

1593  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  iv.  i.  (1611)  128  Vnto  the  ele¬ 
ment  let  the  word  bee  added,  and  they  two  make  a  Sacra¬ 
ment.  a  1600  tr.  Calvin's  Co?n?n.  Prayer-bk.  in  Phenix 
(1708)  II.  245  As  if  these  Elements  were  turn'd  and  chang’d 
into  the  Substance  of  his  Flesh  and  Blood.  1607  Hieron 
Wks .  1.  256  Such  slender  &  vnlikely  eleraens  of  water,  bread 
&  wine.  1633  D.  Rogers  Sacraments  132  They. .  bring  an 
whole  unbroken  Element,  made  of  a  fine  white  delicate 
wafer.  1745  Wesley  Answ.  Ch.  35  He  deliver’d  the  Ele¬ 
ments  with  his  own  Hands.  1866  Direct.  Angl.  (ed.  3)  354 
Elements,  the  materials  used  in  the  Sacraments. 

4.  a.  Physiol.  A  definite  small  portion  of  an 
animal  or  vegetable  structure. 

1841-71  T.  R.  Jones  Anim.  Kingd.  654  Two  elements  [of 
a  vertebra]  which  embrace  the  spinal  marrow.  1884  Bower 
&  Scott  De  Barys  Phaner.  <]•  Ferns  182  Small  vascular 
bundles  composed  of  narrow  elements.  Ibid.  459  On  the 
side  of  the  wood,  new  elements  . .  are  constantly  added. 

b.  One  of  the  essential  parts  of  any  scientific 
apparatus ;  used  esp.  of  simple  instruments  united 
to  form  a  complex  instrument  of  the  same  kind. 
Voltaic  element :  usually  =  Cell  i  o,  but  some¬ 
times  =  electrode. 

1831  Brewster  Nat.  Magic  vi.  (1833)  *48  We  can  even 
reproduce  them  . .  with  the  simplest  elements  of  our  optical 
apparatus.  1871  tr.  Schelleris  Spectr.  Anal.  ix.  67  An 
electric  battery  of  50  Bunsen's  or  Grove's  large  elements. 

*  *  of  non-material  things. 

5.  A  constituent  portion  of  an  immaterial  whole, 
as  of  a  concept,  character,  state  of  things,  com¬ 
munity,  etc. 

1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  11.  i.  357  There’s  little  of  the 
melancholy  element  in  her,  my  lord.  1678  Cudworth 
Intell.  Syst.  7  These  simple  Elements  of  Magnitude, 
Figure,  Site  and  Motion  . .  are  all  clearly  intelligible  as 
different  Modes  of  extended  Substance.  >833  Browning 
Pauline  21,  I  strip  my  mind  bare — whose  first  elements  I 
shall  unveil.  1841  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Character  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  61  This  [English]  race  has  added  new  elements 
to  humanity,  and  has  a  deeper  root  in  the  world.  1845 
Graves  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  783/1  Mixed  with  bigotry  and 
superstition,  it  [the  canon  law]  will  be  found  to  contain 
many  pure  elements.  1867  Freeman  Norm.  Cong.  (1876) 
I.  iii.  93  In  our  old  constitution  we  find  the  elements  of 
feudalism.  1870  E.  Peacock  R alf  Skirl.  III.  187  Size  is 
certainly  one  main  element  of  beauty.  1876  Green  Short 
Hist .  vii.  §  5  (1882)386  The  woollen  manufacture  had  be¬ 
come  an  important  element  in  the  national  wealth.  Mod. 
The  Celtic  and  Teutonic  elements  in  the  population, 
b.  Often  followed  by  of=  ‘  consisting  of’. 

1851  Helps  Friends  in  C.  I.  11  These  practices  have 
elements  of  charity  and  prudence  as  well  as  fear  and  mean¬ 
ness  in  them.  1866  Kingsley  Herew.  vii.  129  It  had  its 
usual  element  of  cant.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  241 
The  greatest  strength  is  observed  to  have  an  element?  of 
limitation.  1869  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)111.  xii.  162 
Mingled  with  all  this  there  is  a  certain  element  of  grim 
merriment. 

6.  One  of  the  facts  or  conditions  which  ‘  enter 
into  ’  or  determine  the  result  of  a  process,  calcula¬ 
tion,  deliberation,  or  ;rtcjuiry.  Also  with  o/(cf.  5  b). 

1812  Woodhouse  Astron.  ix.  66  The  length  of  a  sidereal 
year  (an  element  of  little  or  no  importance  in  Astronomy). 
1823  Chalmers  Serm.  I.  129  His  will  was  reduced  to  an 
element  of  utter  insignificancy.  1842  W.  Grove  Corr.  Phys. 
Forces  £2  If  the  element  of  quantity  be  included,  this  ob¬ 


jection  will  not  apply.  1866  Crump  Banking  iii.  72  The 
periodical  publication  of  accounts  by  the  joint-stock  banks 
furnishes  a  very  important  element  in  coming  to  a  decision. 
1876  Mozley  Univ.  Serm.  iv.  88  Everything  depends  upon 
one  element  in  the  case,  which  element  they  cannot  get  at. 

7.  spec,  {pi,)  a.  Astron.  The  data  necessary  to 
determine  the  orbit  of  a  heavenly  body.  b.  Crys¬ 
tallography.  Those  needed  to  determine  the  form 
of  a  crystal. 

1788-9  Howard  Encycl. ,  Elements ,  in  astronomy,  are  .. 
those  fundamental  numbers,  which  are  employed  in  the 
construction  of  tables  of  the  planetary  motions.  1816  Play¬ 
fair  Nat.  Phil.  1 1.  197  The  elements  of  their  [comets’]  orbits 
..agreed  nearly  with  those  of  the  Comet  of  1682.  1834 

Mrs.  Somerville  Connex .  Phys.  Sc.  ii.  (,1849)  12  This  de¬ 
pends  upon  seven  quantities  called  the  elements  of  the 
orbit.  1878  Gurney  Crystallogr.  41  The  three  angles 
between  the  axes  and  two  of  the  ratios  between  the  para¬ 
meters,  are  called  the  elements  of  the  crystal. 

8.  Math .  An  infinitesimal  part  of  a  magnitude 
of  any  kind  ;  a  differential. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl .,  Element  of  an  area,  called  also 
its  differential,  is  the  rectangle  . .  of  the  semi-ordinate,  .into 
the  differential  of  the  absciss.  1882  Minchin  Unipl.  Ki- 
7iemat.  112  P  any  point  in  the  lamina  at  which  the  element 
of  mass  is  dm.  1885  Watson  &  Burbury  Math.  Th.  Electr. 

Magn.  I.  250  The  molecular  distributions  within  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  volume  dx  dy  dz. 

II.  The  *  four  elements  \ 

9.  Used  as  a  general  name  for  earth,  water,  air, 
and  fire  ;  originally  in  sense  1,  to  which  many  of 
the  earlier  instances  have  explicit  reference ;  now 
merely  as  a  matter  of  traditional  custom. 

a  1300  Signs  bef.  Judgm.  177  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  12  pe  .xii. 
dai  fie  fure  elemens  sul  cri  . .  merci  ihsu  fiz  mari.  c  1300 
Fragm.  Pop.  Sc.  (Wright)  120  Bynethe  the  loweste  hevene 
. .  Beoth  the  four  elementz,  of  wham  we  beoth  i-wro^t. 
<11340  Hampole  Psalter  ix.  34  pe  erth  is  fie  end  of  thynges 
&  fie  last  element.  1393  Gower  Con/.  III.  97  It  [air]  is  eke 
the  thridde  element.  1483  Caxton  Cato  4  The  foure  ele- 
mentes  menace  alle  men  that  thanke  not  god.  1535 
Coverdale  Wisd.  xix.  18  The  elementes  turned  in  to  them 
selues,  like  as  whan  one  tune  is  chaunged  vpon  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  musick.  1645  Digby  Nat.  Bodies  iv.  (1658)  37  There 
are  but  four  simple  bodies  :  and  these  are  rightly  named 
Elements.  1656  H.  More  Antid.  Ath. (1712)  Gen.  Pref.  15 
Regions  of  looser  particles  of  the  third  Element.  1711  Pope 
Temp.  Fame  447  Thro’  undulating  air  the  sounds  are 
sent,  And  spread  o’er  all  the  fluid  element.  1723  Briton 
No.  iii,  Rich  wines  and  high-season'd  Ragouts  supply  the 
place  of  Vegetables  and  meer  Element.  1787  G.  White  S el- 
borne  i.  3  Fine  limpid  water,  .much  commended  by  those  who 
drink  the  pure  element.  1816  Byron  Ch.  Har.  hi.  lxxiv, 
When  elements  to  elements  conform,  And  dust  is  as  it 
should  be.  1886  T.  K.  Oliphant  New  Eng.  II.  219  If  the 
great  authors  named  were  set  up  as  models  . .  we  should 
never  hear  of  fire  as  ‘  the  devouring  element 

b-  fig- 

1813  Wellington  Lett,  in  Gurw.  Disp.  XI.  12  A  British 
minister  cannot  have  too  often  under  his  view  the  element 
by  which  he  is  surrounded.  1850  Kingsley  Alt.  Locke  i. 
(1876)  2  Italy  . .  where  natural  beauty  would  have  become 
the  very  element  which  I  breathed. 

+  10.  The  sky  ;  ?  also,  the  atmosphere.  Obs. 

[This  sense  is  app.  due  to  med.L.  ‘  elementum  ignis  ’  as  a 
name  of  the  starry  sphere;  but  there  may  be  a  mixture 
of  the  sense  ‘  air '.] 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  n.  371  A  meruelous  ly3t  fro  thele« 
ment  dyd  glyde.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas.  15,  I  . .  sawe  a 
craggy  rocke..neare  to  the  element.  1534  More  Treat. 
Passicm  Wks.  1307/1  The  moone  &  the  sterres  appere  in 
the  element.  1580  Sidney  Arcadia  v.  (1590)458  Morning 
had  taken  full  possession  of  the  element.  1634  Milton 
Comus  299,  I  took  them  for  a  faery  vision  Of  some  gay 
creatures  of  the  element.  1676  Hobbes  Iliad  xix.  331  A 
thick  Snow,  Which  Boreas  bloweth  through  the  Element. 
1714  Gay  Shepherd's  Week  vi.  3  note,  Welkin,  .is  frequently 
taken  for  the  Element  or  Sky. 

+  b.  ?  One  of  the  ‘  heavens  ’  or  celestial  spheres 
of  ancient  astronomy  (see  Sphere)  ;  also  (rarely) 
one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves.  Obs. 

[Cf.  med.L.  eleme7ita  ‘planets’  and  ‘  signs  of  the  zodiac* ; 
but  neither  of  these  senses  is  clearly  evidenced  in  our  quots.] 

a  1300  Cio'sor  M.  395  pe  sterres  gret  and  smale  pat  we 
may  se.  .In  fie  ouermast  element  of  alle.  <7x384  Chaucer  H . 
Fa7)ie  975  Wyth  fetheris  of  Philosophye  To  passen  everyche 
element.  1534  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  A  urel.  (1546)  B  h, 
These  were  the  fyrste  that  wold  serche  the  trouthe  of  the 
elementes  of  the  heuen.  1593  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  ix,  The 
Sunne,  the  Moone,  any  one  of  the  heauens  or  elements. 
1604  Shaks.  Oth.  iii.  iii.  464  Witnesse  you  euer-buming 
Lights  aboue,  You  Elements,  that  clip  vs  round  about. 

11.  pi.  Atmospheric  agencies  or  powers. 

1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Ind.  1.  iv.  (Arb.)  81  Owre  nation 
hadde  trowhled  the  elementes.  1605  Shaks.  Learui.  ii.  16, 
I  taxe  not  you,  you  Elements  with  vnkindnesse.  1813 
Bakewell  Ditrod.  Geol.  (1815)  239  Diminution  of  rocks . .  by 
the  incessant  operation  of  the  elements.  1855  Prescott 
Philip II,  1.  iv.  (1857)  61  Too  gallant  a  cavalier  to  he  daunted 
by  the  elements.  1866  Neale  Sequences  H.  102  The  war 
of  elements  above. 

12.  That  one  of  the  ‘four  elements’  which  is 
the  natural  abode  of  any  particular  class  of  living 
beings ;  said  chiefly  of  air  and  water.  Hence 
transf.  and  Jig.  (a  person’s)  ordinary  range  of 
activity,  the  surroundings  in  which  one  feels  at 
home  ;  the  appropriate  sphere  of  operation  of  any 
agency.  Phrases,  in,  out  of  {one's)  element. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  iv.  ii.  186  She  workes  by  Charmes. . 
beyond  our  element.  1599  Broughton' s  Lett.  viii.  26  You  are 
in  for  all  day  . .  it  is  your  element.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii. 
275  Our  torments  also  may  in  length  of  time  Become  our 
Elements.  1673  Temple  Observ ,  U7iited  Prpv.  Wks.  1731 
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I.  69  It  seems  to  be  with  Trade,  as  with  the  Sea  (its  Ele¬ 
ment).  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  iv.  73  When  they 
came  to  make  boards  . .  they  were  quite  out  of  their  ele¬ 
ment.  1784  Johnson  in  Boswell  III.  629  The  town  is  my 
element ;  there  are  my  friends,  there  are  my  books.  1823 
Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  xii.  (1865)  104  My  proper  element  of 
prose.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  534  Ferguson  was 
in  his  element.  1874  Maurice  Friendship  Bks.  iii.  69 
Englishmen  were  to  be  taught  that  . .  the  sea  was  to  be 
their  element.  Mod.  Some  fishes  can  live  a  long  time  after 
removal  from  their  element. 

III.  13.  Primordial  principle,  source  of  origin. 
rare . 

1655-60  Stanley  Hist. Philos.  (1701)  61/1  Infinity  is  . .  the 
principle  and  Element  of  things.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem. 
Concl.,  That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves,  One  God, 
one  law,  one  element. 

IV.  14.  pi.  J-  The  letters  of  the  alphabet 
( obs .).  Hence,  the  rudiments  of  learning,  the  *  A, 
B,  C  * ;  also,  the  first  principles  of  an  art  or  science. 

1382  Wyclif  Gal.  iv.  9  Hou  ben3e  turned,  .tosyke,  or  freel, 
and  nedy  elementis.  1552  Huloet  Elementes  or  principles 
of  grammer — Elementes  letters  wherof  be  made  sillables. 
1612  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  i.  (1627)  7  Beginning  at  the  very 
first  Elements,  even  at  the  A,  B,  C.  1644  Milton  Educ. 
(1738)  137  At  the  same  time  . .  might  be  taught  . .  the  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Geometry.  1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  11.  viii. 
60  Man  knows  first  by  elements  &  after  long  study  learns  a 
syllable,  &  in  good  time  gets  a  word.  1799  Mackintosh 
Stud.  Law  Nat.,  $c.  Wks.  1846  I.  342  Public  lectures  .. 
have  been  used  . .  to  teach  the  elements  of  almost  every 
part  of  learning.  1833  Cruse  Etisebius  iv.  xxiv.  161  Books 
containing  elements  of  the  faith.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2) 
I II.  425  Calculation  and  geometry  and  all  the  other  elements 
of  instruction. 

b.  Euclid's  Elements :  the  title  of  a  treatise  on 
the  rudiments  of  Geometry. 

1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  8/2  Those  [propo¬ 
sitions]  which  Euclid  hath  reduced  into  his  Elements.  1793 
T.  Beddoes  Math.  Evid.  47  As  if  the  elements  of  Euclid 
were  not  already  tedious  enough.  1828  Lardner  Euclid 
Pref.,  Euclid’s  Elements  were  first  used  in  the  school  of 
Alexandria. 

+  Element,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  ellement.  [f. 
prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  compound  of  elements. 

1400  [see  Elemented  ppl.  a .].  1477  Norton  Ord.Alch\. 

inAshm.  86  The  third  thinge  elemented  of  them  all.  c  1535 
[see  Elemented  ppl.  a.].  1582  Batman  On  Barthol,  xi.  xvi. 
165  Foure  elements . .  of  the  which  all  things  ellemented . .  are 
made,  a  1631  Donne  Poems  (1650)  194  As  of  this  all,  though 
many  parts  decay,  The  pure  which  elemented  them  shall 
stay.  1647  Farincdon  vVi"rOT.  (1672)  1. 135  Man  thus  created, 
thus  elemented  and  composed. 

2  -fig. 

1628  Donne  Serin,  xlviii.  487  Elemented  and  composed  of 
Heresies.  1640WALTON  Donne  38  His  very  soul  was  elemented 
of  nothing  but  sadness.  1670  —  Lives  1.  33  Absence  . .  doth 
remove  Those  things  that  Elemented  it  [sublunary  love]. 
1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  32  A  world  elemented  with  Sinne 
and  Misery. 

3.  To  instruct  in  the  rudiments  of  learning;  cf. 
Element  sb.  14. 

1651  Reliq.  IVotton.  489,  I  thought  he  had  been  better 
elemented  at  Eton.  1662  [see  Elemented  ppl.  a.  2]. 

Elemental  (eb'me'ntal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ‘  four  elements  earth, 
air,  fire,  and  water,  or  to  any  one  of  them. 

1519  Interl.  Four  Elements  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  u  The 
lower  region,  called  the  elemental.  1561  Eden  Art  Nauig. 
1.  iv,  The  worlde  is  deuided  into  two  regions  :  Celestiall,  and 
Elementall.  1635  Swan  Spec.  M.  (1670)  465  The.  .purifying 
both  of  the  Elements  and  Heavens  in  their  Elemental 
qualities.  1732  Pope  Ess.  Man  1.  169  All  subsists  by  ele¬ 
mental  strife.  1824  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  i.  (1863)  73 
Mixing  the  deep  note  of  love  with  the  elemental  music. 
1831  Carlyle  Sartor  Pes.  11.  vi.  98  With  no  prospect  of 
breakfast  beyond  elemental  liquor.  1851  —  Sterling  hi. 
ii.  (1872)  174  Elemental  tumults,  and  blustering  wars  of 
sea  and  sky. 

+  2.  Composed  of,  or  produced  by,  the  elements ; 
material  as  opposed  to  spiritual ;  inorganic  as 
opposed  to  vital  ;  *  material *  as  opposed  to  ‘  for¬ 
mal  ’ ;  also,  in  the  condition  of  raw  material.  Obs. 

1574  Whitgift  Def.  Aunsw.  11.  Wks.  1851  I.  255  An  ex¬ 
ternal  thing  and  elemental,  but  not  indifferent.  1577  Dee 
Relat.  Spir.  1.  (1659)  391  All  Elemental  Creatures.  1602 
Fulbecke  1st  Pt.  Parall.Ro  The  Law  considereth  not  bare 
and  elementall  bodies,  but  bodies  apparelled.  1605  Timme 
Quersit.  Ded.  2  Without  the  which  [the  spirit]  the  elemental 
and  material  character  . .  profiteth  not.  1610  Histrio-m.  vi. 
131  This  elementall  bodie  (thus  compact)  Is  but  a  scattred 
Chaos  of  revenge.  1644  Milton  A  reop.  (Arb.)  35  A  kind  of 
massacre  whereof  the  execution  ends  not  in  the  slaying  of 
an  elementall  life.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  121  Nor 
isonely  an  animall  heate  required  hereto  [for  hatching  eggs], 
but  an  elementall  and  artificial!  warmth  will  suffice. 

+  b.  absol.  (quasi-j^.  in  //.)  The  bread  and  wine  of 
the  Eucharist  considered  apart  from  their  con¬ 
secration.  Obs. 

a  1 655  Vines  Lords  Supp.  (1677)298  The  elementals  of 
bread  and  wine. 

+  3.  Applied  to  fire,  in  two  different  senses  (cf. 
Elementary  3).  a.  Material,  physical,  literal,  as 
opposed  to  *  spiritual  ’  or  figurative ;  also,  such  as 
exists  in  this  lower  world,  b.  In  its  (hypothetical) 
pure  condition,  as  opposed  to  the  impure  form  in 
which  it  is  actually  known.  Obs. 

1533  Hylton's Scala  Per/.,  God  is  not  fyre  elementall  [1494 
elementare].  1627  F.  E.  Hist.  Edw.  //,  (1680)  6  Majestick 
thoughts,  like  Elemental  fire,  should  tend  still  upwards. 


1751  Johnson  Rambl.  No.  99  T  4  Vanish  like  elemental  fire. 
1755  Young  Centaur  i.  Wks.  1757  IV.  129  A  fire  elemental 
is  diffused  through  all  nature. 

4.  Pertaining  to  the  powers  or  agencies  of  phy¬ 
sical  nature.  Elemental  spirits,  gods,  etc. :  those 
which  are  personifications  of  natural  phenomena, 
or  are  associated  with  particular  departments  of 
nature.  So  elemental  worship,  religion. 

1821  Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  iv.  i,  Elemental  Genii . . 
From  Heaven’s  star-fretted  domes.  1850  Merivale  Rom. 
Emp.  (1865)  E  v*  231  Elemental  worship  of  the  grossest  kind. 
1865  Lecky  Ration.  (1878)  I.  42  To  rise  to  intercourse  with 
these  elemental  spirits  of  nature  was  the  highest  aim  of  the 
philosopher.  1875  Merivale  Gen .  Hist.  Rome  Ixviii.  (1877) 
554  He  continued  to  serve  his  elemental  fetiche,  and  intro¬ 
duced  the  rude  black  stone  which  represented  the  Sun.  1876 
Gladstone  Homeric  Synchr.  109  Amphitrite  appears  in  the 
Odyssey  only  as  an  elemental  power. 

b.  jig .  Comparable  to  the  great  forces  of  nature. 

1820  L.  Hunt  Indicator  No.  42  (1822)  I.  336  A  bold  ele¬ 
mental  imagination,  i860  Emerson  Cond.  Life  i.  21  All 
great  force  is  real  and  elemental.  There  is  no  manufacturing 
a  strong  will.  1873  Lowell  A  mong  my  Bks.  Ser.  11.  287 
With  an  elemental  movement  like  the  shifting  of  mighty 
winds.  1878  TAoklev Carlyle  175  The  freedom  and  elemental 
grandeur  of  Byron. 

+  5.  Pertaining  to  the  sky ;  also,  governed  by 
celestial  influences.  (Cf.  Element  sb.  10.)  Obs. 

1527  Andrew  Brunswyke's  Distyl.  Waters  A  j,  Dystyl- 
lacyon  is  an  elementall  thyng.  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus. 
11.  57  They  observed  . .  the  elemental  signes  and  tokens  in 
the  firmament.  1627  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xlvii,  An  ele¬ 
mental  and  ascentive  soul. 

6.  Of  the  nature  of  an  ultimate  constituent, 
whether  of  material  or  non-material  things ;  esp. 
of  physical  substances,  simple,  uncompounded. 

1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Ind.  (Arb.)  362  Elementall  sub¬ 
stances.  1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  1 13  Without  the  elementall, 
true  . .  entity.  1773  Monboddo  Language  (1774)  I.  ill.  v.  482 
The  division  of  elemental  sounds  into  V  owels  andConsonants. 
1821  Shelley  Epipsych.  437  As  clear  as  elemental  diamond. 
1851  Brimley  Ess.  115  Elemental  passions  and  affections. 
1859  Darwin  Orig.  Spec.  xiv.  (1878)  364  Minerals  and  the 
elemental  substances.  1863  E.  Neale  Anal.  Th.  $  Nat. 
207  The  primitive  elemental  operations  of  thought. 

7.  That  is  an  essential  or  integrant  part  of  any 
unity ;  constituent. 

1639  Fuller  Holy.  Wari.xln.  (1840)  21  The  four  elemental 
nations  whereof  this  army  was  compounded.  1805  Ann. 
Rev.  III.  254  Mere  seasonings  in  the  cauldron  of  public 
opinion,  not  its  elemental  ingredients.  1874  Motley  Bar- 
neveld  I.  vii.  31 1  The  few  simple  but  elemental  fibers  which 
make  up  the  tissue  of  most  human  destinies. 

8.  Relating  to  the  beginnings  or  first  principles 
of  learning;  rudimentary;  =  Elementary 6.  rare 
in  mod.  use. 

1577  Hanmer^w.  Eccl.  Hist.  30  Them  [Epistles]  that 
haue  need  of  an  elemental  introduction.  1589  Greene. 
Menaph.  (Arb.)  68  Everie  elementall  worde  of  arte.  1624 
Wotton  Archit.  in  Reliq.  (1672)5  Some.  .Method,  .shortest 
and  most  Elemental.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  353 
Elemental  training  to  those  higher  and  more  large  regards. 
1841  Hor.  Smith  Moneyed  Man  II.  x.  328  An  elemental 
work  upon  astronomy.  1855  H.  Reed  Led.  Eng.  Lit.  x. 
(1878)  334  Elemental  truths,  which  have  been  assailed  by 
some  of  the  heresies  of  the  day. 

Hence  f  Eleme  ntalish  a.  (Alchemy.)  Pure,  un¬ 
compounded,  lying  at  the  base  of  other  substances. 
Obs.  rare~l.  Elementalism,  nonce-wd. worship 
of  the  elementary  powers  of  nature. 

1671  J.  Webster  Metallogr.  viii.  120  The  Elementalish 
Gold,  .lies  hid  in  many  Earths.  1863  Duff  in  Chr.  Work 
July  273  Elementalism,  if  I  may  coin  a  word,  the  worship 
chiefly  of  the  Fire,  the  Air,  the  Water  and  the  Sun. 

+  E  lementaTity.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ity.]  The 
fact  of  being  an  element. 

1654  W HiTLOcti  Mann. Eng-.  456  [Essay,  ‘The  Fifth  Element, 
or,  Of  Detraction.]  By  this  I  hope  the  Elementality  (that 
is  the  universality)  of  Detraction . .  is  out  of  Dispute. 

t  Eleme  ntally,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ly2.]  In  an  elemental  manner  or  sense. 

1643  Milton  Divorce  ii.  xv.  (1851)  101  Those  words., 
elementally  understood,  are  against  nature. 

Elementaloid  (elzmentaloid),  a.  [f.  Ele¬ 
mental  +  -01D.]  Client.  Like  an  element ;  having 
the  appearance  of,  or  behaving  like,  an  element. 

1885  in  Ogilvie  Supp. 

Elementarian  (eL'mentea-rian).  rare-',  [f. 
Elementary  +  -ian.]  One  who  has  not  advanced 
beyond  the  rudiments  of  his  studies. 

1876  Grant  Burgh  Sch.  Scotl.  11.  xiii.  355  Elementarians 
who  are  not  sufficiently  qualified  to  be  advanced. 

Elementarily  el/me  ntarili),  adv.  [f.  Ele¬ 
mentary  +  -ly2.]  In  a  simple  or  rudimentary 
manner ;  also,  t  by  purely  physical  causes  (obs.). 

1643  R.  O.  Matts  Mort.  v.  21  The  Rationall  Facultie  in 
Man . .  may  as  well  be  producted  elementarily  by  Man.  1849 
Ruskin  Sev.  Lamps  ii.  (1855)  52  Explaining  elementarily. 

Elementariness  (el/me-ntarines).  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  elementary. 

1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  CJiym.  250  The  material  elemen- 
taryness  of  concrets.  1862  C.  J.  Vaughan  Bk.  Life  64 
Things  almost  puerile  in  their  elementariness.  1881  N.  Y. 
Nation  386  The  elementariness  of  1  the  things  of  the  mind  \ 

t  Eleme’ntarist.  Obs.  rare -1.  [f.  Elemen¬ 
tary  +  -1ST.]  One  who  treats  of  the  ‘four 
elements*. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  159  Putrefaction,  according  to  that 
great  Elementarist,  Aristotle,  is,  etc. 


t  E  lementa  rity.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Elemen¬ 
tary  +  -ty.]  =  Elementariness. 

1650  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  (ed.  2)  42  Creatures., 
farre  above  the  condition  of  elementarily. 

Elementary  (el/me*ntari).  Forms:  5-6  ele¬ 
mentary,  -air,  -arie  (7-8  elimentarie,  -y).  [ad. 
L.  elementarily ,  f.  elementum :  see  Element  and 
-ar,  -ary.  Cf.  F.  ttementaire .] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  four  elements  or  any 
one  of  them ;  =  Elemental  i.  rare  in  mod.  use. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  (1872)  47  The  fyrst  part  [of  the  varld] 
is  the  regione  elementair.  1605  Timme  Quersit.  1.  v.  21 
The  elementary  qualities  passiue.  c  1645  Howell  Lett. 
(1650)  III.  19  A  species  of  living  Creatures  in  the  Orb 
of  the  Moon,  which  may  bear  som  analogic  with  those  of 
this  Elementary  world.  1669  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  1.  111.  iii. 
46  If  our  Light  be  a  Substance,  its  either  Heavenly,  or 
Elementarie.  <21761  Law  Comf.  Weary  Pilgr.  (1809) 
90  This  elementary  world.  1856  Tait's  Mag.  XXIII.  763 
This  year  of  peace  has  been  distinguished  by  ‘  elementary  ’ 
war — by  deluges  and  earthquakes. 

t  2.  Composed  of,  or  produced  by,  the  (four)  ele¬ 
ments  ;  material,  physical ;  opposed  to  spiritual , 
celestial ,  etc. ;  =  Elemental  2.  Obs. 

c  1440  [see  3].  1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  239 
A  Mineral  is  an  elementarie  body  that  is  of  it  self  firm  and 
fixed.  1635  Swan  Spec.  M.  iii.  §  2  (1643)  48  The  uncreated 
Light  (viz.  God)  commanded  this  elementarie  light  to  be. 
a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Occas.  Med.  (1851)  9  A  false  and  elementary 
apparition.  1727  De  Foe  Syst.  Magic  1.  iii.  (1840)  88  The 
Devil,  .set  his  human  and  elementary  instruments  at  work. 
1750  tr.  Leotiardus'  Mirr.  Stones  48  Others  . .  say,  there  is 
only  an  elementary  virtue  in  stones. 

+  b.  That  is  in  the  condition  of  raw  material. 

x799  tr*  Meister's  Lett,  on  Eng.  145  There  is  more  gross 
and  elementary  matter  in  the  English  diet. 

+  3.  Applied  to  air,  fire,  water,  earth  (cf.  Ele¬ 
mental  3) :  a.  Physical,  material,  literal,  as 
opposed  to  jigurative  or  * spiritual  also,  such  as 
they  exist  in  this  lower  world,  b.  In  their  state 
of  pure  elements,  as  opposed  to  the  impure  state  in 
which  they  are  cognizable  by  the  senses. 

c  1440  Hylton  Scala  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  11.  xxxiii,  God 
is  not  fyre  elementare.  1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  City  of  God 
438  Some  . .  held  the  Christalline  heavens  composed  of 
waters,  .of  a  farre  other  nature  then  the  Elementary.  1652 
French  Yorksh.  Spa  ii.  7  The  whole  Elementary  air  being 
of  its  owne  nature  most  subtile.  1658  Porments  of  Hell  in 
Phenix  (1708)  II.  438  Corporal  elementary  Fire  is  light  .. 
the  Fire  of  Hell  is  not  corporal  Fire.  1782  Kirwan  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXXII.  230  Fixed  air  ..  when  stripped  of 
phlogiston,  and  impregnated  with .  .elementary  fire,  becomes 
again  dephlogisticated  air.  1794  Sullivan  Vitnu  Nat.  I.  56 
Glass  appears  to  be  the  true  elementary  earth,  and  all  mixed 
bodies  are  only  glass  in  disguise. 

4.  Pertaining  to  the  great  forces  of  nature.  Ele¬ 
mentary  gods :  the  gods  of  the  elements.  Cf. 
Elemental  4,  which  is  now  in  more  frequent  use. 

1739  H.  Walpole  Corr.  (1820)  I.  23  The  elementary  god  of 
fire.  1841  Elphinstone  Hist.  India  I.  173  The  worship 
of  the  old  elementary  gods. 

b.  jig.  Comparable  to  the  great  forces  of  nature. 

1865  M.  Arnold  Ess.  Crit.  v.  185  Byron,  .the  greatest 
elementary  power,  .in  our  literature  since  Shakespeare. 

+  5.  Like  one’s ‘native  element’;  congenial.  Obs. 

1760  H.  Brooke  Fool  of  Quality  { 1792)  v.  5  He  found  their 
manners  congenial  and  elementary  to  his  own  natural  turn 
and  disposition. 

6.  Of  the  nature  of  an  (absolutely  or  relatively) 
ultimate  constituent.  Of  chemical  substances : 
Simple,  not  decomposable. 

1622  Peacham  Compl.  Gent.  xv.  161  As  if  light  were  a 
quality  resulting  of  an  elementary  composition,  it  being 
created  before  all  mixed  bodies.  1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  i.  18 
The  solid  e lime nt ary  Particles  of  Matter.  1751  Harris  Her¬ 
mes  (1841)  210  To  about  twenty  plain  elementary  sounds  . . 
we  owe  that  variety  of  articulate  voices.  1813  Bakewell 
Introd.  Geol.  (1815)  33  The  elementary  substances  of  which 
[rocks]  are  composed  are  very  few.  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan. 
Der.  II.  xxxiii.  339  What  one  may  call  the  elementary  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  face. 

b.  Math.  Of  the  nature  of  an  element  or  infini¬ 
tesimal  part  (see  Element  8). 

1882  Minchin  Unipl.  Kinemat.  83  Elementary  polar  area 
of  the  curve  C.  1885  Watson  &  Burbury  Math .  Th. 
Elcdr.  <$•  Magn.  I.  98  An  elementary  area  of  that  surface. 

7.  Of  the  nature  of  elements  or  rudiments ;  ru¬ 
dimentary,  introductory.  Elementary  book ,  writer , 
one  that  deals  with  first  principles.  Elementary 
school ,  one  in  which  primary  instruction  is  given. 

1542  Recorde  Gr.  Artes  (1575)  429,  I  would  not  wishe  you 
to  cleaue  still  to  these  elementarie  aydes.  1597  Morley 
Introd.  Mus.  Annot.,  Musicke  is  diuided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  may  be  called  Elementarie  or  rudimental.  1793 
T.  Beddoes  Math.  Evid.  17  The  same  thing  must  . .  be  . . 
true  of  every  other  elementary  author.  1812  Sir.  H.  Davy 
Chem.  Philos.  24  Elementary  books  on  the  science.  1841 
Spalding  Italy  <5*  It.  I  si.  III.  341  In  1835,  the  elementary 
schools  were  4422.  i860  Mill  Repr.  Govt.  (1865)  22/2  Ele¬ 

mentary  maxims  of  prudence.  1863  Lyell  Antiq.  Man  5 
These  innovations  have  been  treated  of  in  my.. Manual  of 
Elementary  Geology. 

+  b.  That  has  not  advanced  beyond  the  rudi¬ 
ments.  Obs. 

1599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia’s  Rev.  (T.  Your  courtier  elemen¬ 
tary  is  one  but  newly  entered,  or  as  it  were  in  the  alphabet. 

t  Eleme’ntate,  ppl-  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  mod. 
L.  elementat-us ,  pass.  pple.  of  element-are :  see 
next.]  =  Elementated. 
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1471  Ripley  Comp .  Alch.  ix.  in  Ashm.  177  Erth  ys  Gold, 
so  ys  the  Sowle  also,  Not  Comyn  but  Owers  thus  Elemen- 
tate.  1561  Eden  Art  Navig .  1.  iv,  Elementate,  is  euerie 
body  compounded  of  the  foure  elementes. 

t  ETementate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  mod.L. 
elementdt-  ppl.  stem  of  elementare,  f.  elementum 
Element. 

The  vb.  elementare  occurs  in  the  Latin  versions  of  Para¬ 
celsus  ;  the  original  German  has  elementieren .] 

trans.  a.  To  impregnate  with  an  element ;  to 
compound  out  of  elements,  b.  To  be  (one  or 
more  of)  the  elements  of  (a  substance). 

1650  Ashmole  Chym.Coll.  113  Fermented  Ferment,  equally 
elementated  with  every  Element.. is  Gold.  1660  tr.  Para¬ 
celsus  Archid.  1.  it.  15  The  substance  ..  is  not  from  that 
element  which,  .elemen tateth  the  substance. 

t  ETementa  ted,///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed.] 
Compounded  of  the  four  elements  ;  =  Elemented  ; 
hence,  material,  physical ;  impregnated  with  an 
element.  Elementated  degrees  :  the  ‘  degrees*  (of 
*  hot  ’  or  ‘cold’  quality)  in  medicinal  substances, 
resulting  from  the  proportions  of  their  1  elements 
Hence  ETementatedness. 

1605  Timme  Quersit.  1.  xiii.  67  Bodyes  elementated,  as  wel 
of  minerals  as  of  vegetables,  c  1650  Wharton  Soul  of 
World  Wks.  (1683)  657  Physicians  should  ..  segregate  the 
Medicinal  vertues  of  things  from  the  Body,  and  the  Ele¬ 
mentated  Impurities  thereof.  1660  tr.  Paracelsus'  Archid. 
11.  101  The  Sum  or  Number  which  respects  the  Elementated 
Degrees,  is .  .to  be  noted.  1662  J.  Chandler  Van  Hebnont's 
Oriat.  43  A  Body  above  an  Elementated  one,  and  heavenly. 
1675  Evelyn  Terra  (1729)  26  Salt,  .the  first  and  last  of  Ele¬ 
mentated  Bodies.  1660  tr.  Paracelsus'  Archid.  11.  109 
The  External  Elementatedness  . .  corrupts  and  breaks  the 
former  Nature. 

t  Eleme’ntative,  a.  Obs.  rare~x.  [f.  Ele¬ 
mentate  ppl.  a.  +  -iVE.]  Of  the  nature  of  mere 
passive  matter,  inorganic. 

1477  Norton  Ordin .  Alch.  i.  in  Ashm.  20  Mettalls  be  only 
Elementative,  Having  noe  seede,  nether  feeling  of  life. 

+  E'lemented,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Element  v.  +  -ed.] 

1.  Composed  of  or  produced  by  (any  or  all  of ) 
the  four  elements. 

c  1400  Test.  Lozie  11.  (1560)  288  b/2  Of  hem  all  governments 
in  this  elemented  world  proceden.  c  1535  Dewes  Introd. 
in  Palsgr.  (1852)  1053  All  thynges  ben  elemented  [Fr.  elle- 
mentees]  onely,  as.  .metals  or  be  elemented  and  vegetables, 
as  herbes.  1605  Timme  Quersit.  in.  142  Three  distinct 
substances  in  euery  natural  elemented  body.  1650  Ash- 
mole  Chym.  Coll .,  Mercury  in  all  Elemented  substances 
is  one  and  the  same.  1680  Boyle  Scept.  Chem.  v.  350  That 
all  Elemented  bodies  be  compounded  of  the  same  number 
of  Elements.  1771  Muse  in  Min.  77  Now  rushing  cataracts 
descend  To  calm  the  elemented  fray. 

b.  Impregnated  with  various  elements  ;  Jig. 

1650  Ashmole  Chym.  Coll.  24  Collecting  into  Books  this 
Elemented  Water  falling  from  Heaven. 

2.  Instructed,  well-grounded  in  one’s  art. 

1662  Fuller  Worthies  1.  23  The  Fishery  did  breed  the 
natural  and  best  elemented  seamen. 

t  E  lementing,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  rare -1.  [f.  as 

prec.  +  -ing1.]  Calling  into  existence,  origination. 

1638  Baker  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  (1654)  II.  20  The  first  ele¬ 
menting  and  foundation  of  love. 

t  Eleme'ntish,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Element  +  -ish.] 
Of  the  nature  of  (any  of)  the  four  elements ; 
material,  physical. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  m.  Wks.  264  Elementish  and  ethe¬ 
real  parts.  1585-7  Rogers  39  Art.  (16071  177  Scornfully 
terming  the  . .  water  at  baptism,  elementish  water.  1646 
F[isher]  Mod.  Divinity  222  God  at  first  gave  man  an  ele¬ 
mentish  body. 

t  ETemently,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Element  sb. 
+  -ly  1]  Pertaining  to  the  four  elements. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  x.  ii.  (1495)  372  Elemently 
and  heuenly  fourme. 

Elemi  (e'lftni).  Forms:  6  (gumme)  elimi, 
(gummi)  elennij,  8  (gum)  elimy,  (elemni), 
7-  elemi.  [In  Fr.  elemi,  It.,  Sp.  elemi ,  Pg.  gumi- 
leme  ;  of  unknown  (perhaps  oriental)  etymology  ; 
the  Arab,  name  l ami,  cited  by  some  writers, 

appears,  according  to  Devic,  to  be  known  only  as 
a  very  modern  word.  The  name  (gumi  elimi ) 
occurs  in  Vigo’s  Latin  Pratiea  (Rome  1517).] 

A  stimulant  resin  obtained  from  various  trees, 
as  Canarium  commune  (Manilla),  Idea  Icicariba 
(Brazil),  Elaphrium  elemiferum  (Mexico),  used  in 
plaisters,  ointments,  and  the  manufacture  of  var¬ 
nish.  More  fully  Gcm  elemi.  Also  attrib.  in 
elemi  oil  ( =  Elemin),  elemi  resin,  elemi  tree. 

1543  Traheron  Vigo's  Chirurg.  m.  xiv.  104  b/i  Of  mas- 
tike  .3.  vi.  of  gumme  elimi,  armoniake  dissolued  wlwyne 
g.i.  &  .3.  1699  Descr.  Isthmus  of  Dari  an  4  The  Tree  like¬ 
wise  that  affords  Gummi  Elemi  grows  here  in  great  A- 
boundance.  1703  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3898/3  The  Cargo  of  the 
Galeon  . .  consisting  of . .  Jollop,  Gum  Elemni, .  .etc.  1714 
Fr.  Bk .  Rates  93  Gum  Elimy  per  100  weight  05//.  00  so. 
1751  Chambers  Cycl.,  Elemi  is  usually  called  gum  elemi, 
though  very  improperly,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  fire  readily 
enough.  1831  T.  P.  Jones  Convert .  Chem.  xxviii.  287  The 
principal  resins  are  common  rosin,  copal,  lac  . .  and  elemi. 
1851-9  Hooker  in  A  dm.  Ma?t.  Set.  Enq.  427  Elemi  is  also 
produced  in  Mexico,  where  it  is  known  as  Copal.  1876  Har¬ 
ley  Mat.  Med.  664  Elemi  tree  is  imported  from  Manilla. 

Elemin  (el/min).  Chem.  [f.  prec.  +  -in.] 

1868  Royle  &  Head  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  5)  391  The  Elemi 
analysed  . .  yielded  . .  a  peculiar  crystalline  body,  Elemine. 


»88i  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  s.  v.,  Oil  of  Elemi. — Elemin. 
Elemi  resin  distilled  with  water  yields  a  transparent  colour¬ 
less  oil,  having  the  composition  of  a  camphene. 

+  Elench.  (zleTjk).  Obs.  Also  6  elenke, 
-eke,  6-7  elenche.  [ad.  (either  directly  or 
through  OF.  elenche )  L.  elench-us,  a.  Gr.  cktygos 
Elenchus.] 

1.  Logic.  A  syllogism  in  refutation  of  a  propo¬ 
sition  that  has  been  syllogistically  defended  (see 
quot.  i860  in  Elenchus  i)  ;  hence,  in  wider  sense, 
a  logical  refutation.  Ignorance  of  the  elenche  :  = 
Ignoratio  elenchi  (rare). 

a  1529  Skelton  Col.  Cloute  820  Nor  knoweth  his  elenkes 
Nor  his  predicamens.  1597  Bacon  C outers  Good  fy  Evill 
139  Their  seuerall  fallaxes  and  the  elenches  of  them.  1610 
J.  Dove  A  dvt.  Seminaries  47  A  fallacy  called  the  ignorance 
of  the  Elenche.  1614  Jackson  Creed  hi.  Pref.,  The  second 
.  .contains,  .an  elench  of  those  vulgar  fallacies.  1631  Mas¬ 
singer  Emp.  of  East  11.  i,  She  will  have  her  elenchs  To  cut 
off  any  fallacy  I  can  hope  To  put  upon  her. 

b.  Aristotle’s  Elenchs:  his  treatise  7 rtpl  <ro(pi - 
(Ttikcuv  (Xlyx^  <  concerning  sophistical  elenchs  * 
or  sophisms.  (The  title  does  not  mean,  as  is 
implied  in  quot.  1837,  ‘concerning  the  refutation 
of  sophisms  ’.)  Hence  elench  was  often  used  for : 
A  sophistical  argument,  a  fallacy. 

1565  Jewel  Repl.  Harding  (1611)  5  Your  Elenchs,  your 
Fallacies,  your  sillie  Syllogismes.  1571  Ascham  Scholem. 
(Arb.)  132  Aristotle,  .in  his.  .Elenches,  should  be.  .fruitfull. 
1588  Fraunce  Lawicrs  Log.  1.  vi.  36  A  double  Elench  lurk- 
eth  in  this  place,  one  of  composition,  an  other  of  division. 
1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  54  This  part  concerning  Elenches 
is  excellently  handled  by  Aristotle.  1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety 
ix.  §  20.  308  Our  common  adversary,  that  old  sophister  . . 
puts  the  most  abusive  elenchs  on  us.  1689  Selden  Table  T. 
59  All  your  Elenchs  in  Logick  come  within  the  compass  of 
Juggling.  [1837  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  hi.  iii.  §  55  A  similar 
doubt  might  be  suggested  with  respect  to  the  elenchs,  or 
refutations,  of  rhetorical  sophisms.] 

2.  An  index,  analytical  table  of  contents.  [So 
Gr.  ’IXfyx0*  J  cf.  Ih,  Sp.  elenco  in  same  sense.] 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  M.  (1596)  195/1  Certeine  notes  or 
elenchs  upon  this  epistle.  1715  in  Kersey.  1721-1800  in 
Bailey.  1775  in  Ash. 

Elenchic  (zle-qkik),  a.  [f.  L.  elench-us  (see 
prec.)  +  -ic.]  =  Elenctic. 

1850  Grote  Greece  11.  lxviii.  VIII.  634  History  presents  to 
us  only  one  man  who  ever  devoted  his  life  to  prosecute  this 
duty  of  an  elenchic  or  cross-examining  missionary. 

Elenchical  (zle'rjkikal),  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  + 
-al.]  =  prec. 

1641  J.  Jackson  True  Evang.  T.  I.  53  Elenchicall,  or 
Confutative  against  Error.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  183Z  in 
Webster.  1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Elenchically,  adv.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly2.] 
In  an  elenchical  manner,  by  means  of  an  elenchus. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  Pref.,  Any  Penne,  that 
shall  Elenchically  refute  us. 

t  Elenchize,  v.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  Elench  + 
-ize.]  intr.  To  make  use  of  the  elenchus ;  to  argue. 

1631  B.  Jonson  New  Inn  11.  vi.  Hear  him  problematize . . 
Or  syllogize,  elenchize. 

II  Elenchus  (zle-qk»s).  pi.  elenchi.  [L. 
elench-us,  a.  Gr.  (keygos  cross-examination.  (Sense 
3  appears  to  be  only  Lat. ;  peril,  another  word.] 

1.  a.  Logic.  =  Elench  i.  b.  Socratic  elenchus : 
the  method  pursued  by  Socrates  of  eliciting  truth 
by  means  of  short  question  and  answer. 

1663  Butler  Htid.  i.  hi.  1258,  I  shall  bring  you,  with  your 
pack  Of  fallacies,  t’  Elenchi  back.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 
1850  Maurice  Mor.  $  Met.  Philos,  (ed.  2)  116  My  [Socrates’] 
elenchus  is  nothing  better  in  itself  than  the  logic . .  of  any  other 
professor,  i860  Abp.  Thomson  Laws  Th.  §  127.  271  Admit¬ 
ting  the  apparent  correctness  of  the  opposing  argument,  we 
may  prove  the  contradictory  of  its  conclusion  by  an  unas¬ 
sailable  argument  of  our  own,  which  is  then  called  an  Elen¬ 
chus  (eAey^os),  1874  Mahaffy  Soc.  Life  Greece  xi.  340 
Such  people,  .cared  little  about  even  the  Socratic  elenchus. 
1878  Geo.  Eliot  Coll.  Breakf  P.  713  No  dull  elenchus 
makes  a  yoke  for  her. 

2.  =  Elench  2.  Obs. 

1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

+  3.  Antiq.  (See  quot.) 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Elenchus  in  antiquity,  a  kind 
of  ear-ring  set  with  pearls.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Elenctic  (zle’rjktik),  a.  Also  (incorrectly) 
elenchtic.  [ad.  Gr.  tAey/mir-or,  f.  tkeyg-€iv  to  re¬ 
fute  ;  cf.  prec.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  refutation  ; 
concerned  with  refutation ;  that  occupies  himself 
with  cross-examination. 

1833  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXIII.  627  His  duty  is  elenchtic. 
1850  Grote  Greece  11.  lxviii.  VIII.  566  An  elenchtic  or  cross- 
examining  god.  1866  Mill  in  Edin.  Rev.  CXXIII.  335 
The  dogmatic  Plato  seems  a  different  person  from  the 
elenctic  Plato. 

t  Ele  nctical,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  (incorrectly) 
elenehtieal.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.]  Pertaining  to  elen¬ 
chus,  concerned  with  logical  refutation. 

1615  Curry-C.  for  Coxe-C.  i.  70  His  next  Chapter  is 
wholy  Elenchticall.  _  1646  Wilkins  Ecclesiastes  §  2  (T.) 
Elenehtieal . .  which  is  usually  called  an  use  of  confutation. 
1699  Burnet  39  Art.  vi.  (1700)  87  In  these  Writings  some 
parts  are  ..  Elenehtieal  or  Argumentative.  1721-1800  in 
Bailey.  1847  ‘n  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  Elende.  Obs.  rare [a.  Ger.  elend,  Du. 
eland :  cf.  Eland.]  An  elk. 

1697  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  502  That  sort  of  Animal  call’d 
the  Alche,  Elche,  or  Elende. 


Elenge,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  1-3 
eelenge,  3  elinge,  (4  eling,  elyng(e,  helynge, 
eleynge,  7-8,  9  dial.  ellinge\  2-6,  9  dial. 
elenge.  Also  Alange,  q.  v.  [OE.  selgnge,  f.  JE 
pref.  +  *lgnge  :— OTeut.  *langjo-  f.  *lango-  Long  a. 
The  two  etymological  senses  of  *  very  long,  tedious’ 
and  *  remote,  lonely’,  seem  to  blend  in  the  later 
uses.  Chaucer  abnormally  accents  ele'nge  (riming 
with  chale'nge. ] 

+  1.  Very  long,  tedious.  Obs. 

c  897  /Elfrko  Gregory's  Past.  v.  40  piet  hie  bio5  on  aelen- 
gum  oingum.  .^etSyldige.  c  1430  ABC  Aristotle  in  Babees 
Bk.  (1868)  11  E  to  elenge,  ne  to  excellent,  ne  to  eernesful. 

2.  Remote,  lonely ;  dreary,  miserable.  Obs.  exc. 
dial. 

c  1205  Lay.  15190  pe  stude  wes  ,'Klenpe  [1275  Elinge] :  nu 
hatte  hit  Stanhenge  [1275  Stonhenge],  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
3075  An  elenge  lijf  bare  pai  ledd.  c  1300  St.  Brandon  637 
Eling  ich  3eode  her  alone.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  x.  94 
Elyng  is  )>e  halle.  .per  pe  lorde  ne  pe  lady  liketh  nou3te  to 
sytte.  c  1386  Chaucer  Wyf  Bathes  T.  343  Povert  is  this, 
although  it  seme  elenge  [v.r.  alange,  alenge,  alinge]. 
1387  T  revisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI I.  341  Lanfrank  leet  neuere 
a  man  goo  from  hym  helynge  and  sory.  c  1400  Beryn  967 
Why  do  yee  thus  ?  this  is  an  elyng  fare,  a  1420  Occleve 
De  Reg.  Princ.  1008  His  labour  to  hym  is  the  elengere. 
1481  Reynard  (1844)  65  We  goo  not  into  another  foreste, 
where  we  sholde  be  strange,  and  elenge.  1674  Ray  .S',  E. 
Country  Wds.  65  Ellinge.  1858  Murray's  Hand-bk.  Kent 
Introd.  32  The  fairies,  .may  still  be.  .heard  of  in  the  more 
‘  elenge  ’  (lonely)  places  of  the  Downs.  1875  Parish  Sussex 
Gloss .  s. v.  EllyngefYis  a  terrible  ellynge,  lonesome  old  house. 

U  3.  Explained  in  Diets,  as  ‘  strange,  foreign  ’. 
1678-96  in  Phillips.  1721  in  Bailey  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  ETengely,  a-  and  adv .  Obs.  In  4  elenge-, 
eling-,  elyngelich(e,  8  elengelick.  [f.  Elenge 
+  -ly  1  and  2.] 

A.  adj.  Solitary,  cheerless,  miserable.  B.  adv. 
Drearily,  miserably. 

c  1305  Land  Cokayne  15  Elinglich.  .may  hi  go,  Whar  her 
womb  men  no  mo.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xn.  45  Alisaundre, 
that  al  wan  Elengeliche  ended.  1393  Ibid.  C.  xxm.  38 
Filosofres. .  wonede  wel  elyngeliche  and  wolden  nat  be  riche. 
1721-61  Bailey,  Elengelick ,  strangely  or  miserably.  Old. 

t  ETengenesse.  Obs.  Also  4  elangenes,  6 
eUingness.  [f.  Elenge  +  -ness.]  Loneliness, 
dreariness,  misery. 

c.  1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  1735  His  seriaunts  . .  of  alangenes 
him  undernome.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  liv. 
(Tollem.  MS.)  Jacinctus  hab  virtu  of  comforte,  and  dob 
awey  elengenesse.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7408  She  had  a  . . 
scrippe  of  faint  distresse,  That  full  was  of  elengenesse. 
a  1536  Hen.  VIII  Let.  in  Select.fr.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793)  147 
The  great  ellingness  that  I  find  here  since  your  departing. 

Eleolite,  -lith,  var.  forms  of  El^eolite. 
Eleot.  ?  Obs.  A  kind  of  apple. 

1676  Worlidge  Cyder  (1691)  208  Eleots  are  apples  much 
in  request  in  those  Cider-countries  for  their  excellent  liquor. 
1731-1800  in  Bailey.  1755  in  Johnson.  1775  in  Ash;  and 
in  mod.  Diets. 

+  ETephancy.  Obs .  [ad.  L.  elephantia ,  f. 
elephas,  clephant-isy  Elephant.]  =  Elephantiasis. 

[1398  Trevisa  Barth .  De  P.  R.  vn.  lxiv.  (1495)  279  One 
manere  Lepra  comyth  of  pure  Melancoly,  and  hyght  Ele- 
phancia.  1494  Fabyan  vii.  651  Peynfull  sykenesse,  which 
of  myne  auctoure  is  callyd  in  Latyne  Morbus  Elephancie.] 
1547  Boorde  Brev.  Health  cxiv.  43  In  Englyshe  it  is 
named  the  Elephancy,  or  the  Olyphant  sicknesse.  1601 
Holland  Plifiy  II.  318  For  the  leprosie,  elephansie,  and  all 
gouts  or  diseases  of  the  ioynts.  1657  W.  Coles  Adam 
in  Eden  clvi,  Cancer,  Elephancy  and  foul  diseases  of  the 
Skin. 

Elephant  (e  lzfant).  Forms :  a.  4-6  oli-, 
olyfaunte,  (4  pi.  olifauns,  -fauntz),  4  olyfont, 
-funt,  5-6  olifant(e,  4  olephaunte,  5-6  oly- 
phaunt,  4^7  oli-,  olyphant(e.  /3.  4  elifans, 

4- 5  ele-,  elyphaunt(e,  5  elefaunte,  6  eliphant, 

5- 6  elephante,  6-  elephant.  [ME.  olifaunt ,  a. 
OF.  olifant ,  repr.  a  popular  L.  *olifantu-m  (whence 
Pr.  olifan  ;  cf.  MDu.  olfanl ,  Bret,  olifant ,  Welsh 
olijfant ,  Corn,  oliphans ,  which  may  be  all  from  ME. 
or  OFr.),  corrupt  form  of  L.  elephantum ,  clephan- 
tem  (nom.  elephantus ,  - phas ,  - phans ),  ad.  and  a.  Gr. 
e\4 <pas  (gen.  t\l<pavTos) .  The  refashioning  of  the 
word  after  Lat.  seems  to  have  taken  place  earlier 
in  Eng.  than  in  Fr.,  the  Fr.  forms  with  el-  being 
cited  only  from  1 5th  c. 

Of  the  ultimate  etymology  nothing  js  really  known.  As 
the  Gr.  word  is  found  (though  only  in  sense  ‘  ivory ')  in 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  it  seems  unlikely  that  it  can  be,  as  some 
have  supposed,  of  Indian  origin.  The  resemblance  in  sound 
to  Heb.  eleph  *  ox '  has  given  rise  to  a  suggestion  of 
derivation  from  some  Phoenician  or  Punic  compound  of  that 
word ;  others  have  conjectured  that  the  word  may  be  African. 
See  Yule  Hobson- Jobson  Suppl.,  s.v.  For  the  possible  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  word  of  the  Teut.  and  Slavonic  name  for  ‘  camel  ’, 
see  Oi.fend.  The  origin  of  the  corrupt  Romanic  forms  with 
ol -  is  unknown,  but  they  may  be  compared  with  L.  oleuntt 
olivay  ad.  Gr.  ikatov,  cAaia.] 

1.  A  huge  quadruped  of  the  Pachydermate  order, 
having  long  curving  ivory  tusks,  and  a  prehensile 
trunk  or  proboscis.  Of  several  species  once  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  world,  including  Britain,  only 
two  now  exist,  the  Indian  and  African  ;  the  former 
(the  largest  of  extant  land  animals)  is  often  used 
as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  in  war. 
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C1300  K,  A  lis.  854  Olifauns,  and  camelis,  Weoren  y- 
charged  with  vitailes.  1340  Ayetib.  84  Virtue  make]?  man. . 
strang  ase  olyfont.  Ibid.  224  pe  elifans  nele  na}t  wonye 
mid  his  wyue,  perhuyle  pet  hi  is  mid  childe.  c  1374  Chau¬ 
cer  Boeth.  hi.  viii.  80  Mayst  pou  sourmounten  pise  olifuntz 
in  gretnesse.  1398  Trevisa  Barth .  De  P .  R .  v.  xxviii. 
(1495)  138  The  elyphaunt  hath  a  longe  nose  lyke  a  trompe. 
c  1400  Maundev.  xxii.  2^8  Olifauntz,  tame  and  othere.  1430 
Lydg.  Chron.  Troyu .  xi,  Elyphauntes  and  large  Unicornes 
..  Forged  of  brasse.  1481  Caxton  Myrr.  11.  vi.  75  An 
olyphaunt  bereth  wel  a  tour  of  woode  vpon  his  backe.  15. . 
Proph.  on  State  of  Eng.  in  Furniv.  Ballads  fr.  MSS.  I.  316 
ffor  the  Sklaunderyng  of  the  Olyfaunte  with  the  long  nose. 
ISS5  Eden  Decades  VP.  Ind.  (Arb.)383  The  elephante  (which 
sum  caule  an  oliphant)  is  the  biggest  of  all  foure  footed 
beastes.  1570  LI.  Googe  Pop.  Kingd.  11.  (1880)  24  b,  Of  Flyes 
they  able  are  to  make,  great  Eliphants  in  sight.  1606  Shaks. 
Tr.  $  Cr.  11.  iii.  113  The  Elephant  hath  ioynts,  but  none 
for  curtesie.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  345  Th’  unwieldy  Ele¬ 
phant  To  make  them  Mirth,  .wreath’d  His  Lithe  Proboscis. 
1727  Thomson  Summer  721  The  huge  Elephant,  wisest  of 
brutes.  1857  Livingstone  Fray,  xxviii.  563  Full-grown  male 
elephants  . .  ranged  in  height  at  the  withers  from  9  feet 
9  inches  to  9  feet  10  inches. 

b.  fig.  of  a  man  of  huge  stature. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <$•  Cr.  11.  iii.  2  Shall  the  Elephant  Aiax 
carry  it  thus  ? 

c.  Elephant's  teeth  (i.e.  tusks) :  ivory. 

1398  T  revisa  Barth.  Dc  P.  R.  xiv.  xxxiii.  (1495)  480 
Salomons  seruauntes  broughte  . .  elephauntes  teeth.  1483 
Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  73/3  The  nauye  of  thekynge.  .brouht.  . 
teeth  of  Olyphauntes  and  grete  richesses.  1562  Lane. 
Wills  1.  (1857)  183  A  sett  of  chest  men  of  oliphants  teeth. 
1657  R-  Ligon  Barbadoes  (1673)  2  A  Frigot  . .  her  Lading 
Gold  and  Elephants  teeth. 

2.  White  elephant .  a.  (see  quot.).  b.  fig.  A 
burdensome  or  costly  possession  (from  the  story 
that  the  kings  of  Siam  were  accustomed  to  make 
a  present  of  one  of  these  animals  to  courtiers  who 
had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious,  in  order  to 
ruin  the  recipient  by  the  cost  of  its  maintenance). 

1663  H.  C[ogan]  tr.  Pinto's  Travels  xlviii.  274  The  white 
elephant  whereon  he  [the  King  of  Siam]  was  mounted. 
1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  451/2  White  elephants  ..  are  kept 
in  the  stables  of  the  king  [of  Siam],  and  treated  with  a  kind 
of  veneration.  1883  Croft  in  Elyot's  Governor  I.  Life  60 
Elyot  regarded  this  new  dignity  much  as  the  gift  of  a  white 
elephant. 

3.  As  the  sign  of  an  inn  ;  the  modem  1  Elephant 
and  Castle  \ 

1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  in.  iii.  39  In  the  South  Suburbes, 
at  the  Elephant,  Is  best  to  lodge.  1852  Dickens  Bleak  Ho. , 
(C.  D.  ed.)  xxvii.  235  The  far-famed  Elephant  who  has  lost 
his  castle. 

+  4.  a.  Ivory  [after  L.  elephantus\  b.  A  horn 
or  trumpet  of  ivory  [after  OFr.  olifanf).  Ohs. 

c  1300  K.  Alls.  1182  To  mouth  he  set  his  olifaunt.  1615 
Chapman  Odyss.  xix.  77  A  chair.  .The  substance  silver  and 
rich  elephant.  1698  Dryden  Virg.  VEneid  iii.  595  Heavy 
Gold,  and  polished  Elephant.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xxi.  10 
The  handle.  .With  steel  and  polish’d  elephant  adorn’d, 

5.  A  Danish  Order  of  Knighthood. 

1703  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3895/2  The  King  of  Denmark  con¬ 
ferred  the  Order  of  the  Elephant  upon  the  Duke  of  Meck- 
lembourg.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.,  Its  badge,  .is  an  elephant, 
with  a  castle  on  its  back,  set  with  diamonds,  and  hung  on 
a  watered  sky-coloured  ribband,  like  the  George  in  England. 
..In  1189  ..  a  gentleman  among  the  Danish  croisees 
killed  an  elephant ;  in  memory  of  which  . .  the  order  was 
erected.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  401/1  The  orders  of 
knighthood  [in  Denmark]  are  the  order  of  the  Elephant,  etc. 

6.  Sea  elephant:  a  species  of  Seal  {Macro- 
rhinas  prohoscideus),  the  males  of  which  have  the 
snout  somewhat  prolonged. 

1798  Naval  Chron.  (1799)  I.  254  The  sea  elephant  . .  has 
been  rather  scarce.  1841  Penny  Cycl.  XXI.  165  Macror- 
hinus  proboscideus  . .  Sea-Elephant  and  Elephant-Seal  of 
the  English. 

+  7.  A  species  of  lizard  mentioned  by  Pliny.  Ohs. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  451  Black  Elephants  ..which 
be  the  black  kind  of  the  Lizards.  1608  Topsell  Serpents 
718  There  be.  .serpents  called  ‘  Elephants’,  because  whom¬ 
soever  they  bite  they  infect  with  a  kinde  of  leprosie. 

+  8.  [after  Pg.  elephante  :  see  Elephant  a.]  *  A 
name  given  originally  by  the  Portuguese  to  violent 
storms  occurring  at  the  termination,  though  some 
travellers  describe  it  as  at  the  setting  in,  of  the 
Monsoon’  (Yule).  Ohs. 

[1554  Sidi  ’ Ali  75  (Y.)  The  kind  of  storm  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Ihe  Elephant;  it  blows  from  the  west.]  1616 
Sir  T.  Roe  in  Purchas  Pilgr.  I.  549  (Y.)  The  20th  day 
(August),  the  night  past  fell  a  storme  of  raine  called  the 
Oliphant,  vsuall  at  going  out  of  the  raines.  1703  A  rt's 
Improv.  Introd.  26  Eighthly,  Of  Winds,  and  storms  at  Sea; 
as  Trades-Winds,  Huricanes. . Elephants,  Monsoons. 

9.  Bot.  A  species  of  Scabious. 

1847  in  Halliw.  1878  Britten  &  Holl.  Plant-n. 

10.  (more  fully  elephant-paper)  :  A  size  of 
drawing  and  cartridge  paper  measuring  28  x  23 
inches.  Double  elephant :  a  similar  paper  mea¬ 
suring  40  x  26 1  inches. 

1702  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3814/4  On  two  large  sheets  of  Ele¬ 
phant  Paper.  1716  Ibid.  No.  5493/4  The  fine  Imperial  will 
not  be  sold  under  7/. . .  and  the  Elephant  3/.  c  1790  Imison 
Sch.  Art  I.  238  A  sheet  of  the  largest  elephant  paper.  1807 
Opie  Led.  Art  iv.  (1848)  323  Writing  . .  upon  . .  double  ele¬ 
phant ..  paper.  1870  Jevons  Elem.  Logic  iv.  35  Elephant 
in  a  stationer’s  . .  snop  means  a  large  kind  of  paper.  1880 
Daily  Tel.  3  Dec.,  ‘  Elephant  folio  ’.  .that  is  to  say,  of  the 
fullest  portfolio  size. 

11.  attrih.  and  Comb.,  as  elephant-horn ,  - keeper , 
-killerf  - shed ;  elephant -headed ,  - like  adjs.  Also 


elephant-bed  (see  quot.);  elephant-beetle,  some 
South  American  beetle,  prob.  Dynastes  Neptunus ; 
the  name  has  also  been  applied  to  the  African 
species  Goliathus  giganteus  and  G.  cacicus ;  ele¬ 
phant’s  breath,  a  shade  of  colour,  light  steel  grey  ; 
elephant-fish  (see  quot.) ;  elephant-gravel,  gravel 
containing  remains  of  elephants  ;  elephant  hawk- 
moth  (see  quot.) ;  elephant-leg  =  Elephantiasis; 
elephant-paper  (see  10) ;  elephant-seal  =  Sea- 
elephant  (see  6);  elephant-shrew  (see  quot.); 
elephant-trumpet  (see  4)  ;  elephant’s-tusks, 
a  genus  of  gasteropodous  molluscs  belonging  to 
the  family  Dcntalidx,  or  tooth-shells. 

1887  Woodward  Geol.  Eng.  Wales  519  The  ^Elephant 
Bed  [at  Brighton]  first  described  by  Dr.  Mantell  is  pro- 
vincially  termed  Combe  rock . .  it  contains  remains  ot 
Elephas  primigenius,  etc.  1774  Goldsmith  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  VIII.  139  The  ^Elephant-beetle  . .  is  found  in.. 
Guiana  and  Surinam.  1777  Henly  in  Phil.  Trajts.lLXNll. 
123  Thigh  of  the  elephant  beetle.  1884  Cassell's  Earn.  Mag. 
Mar.  246/2  Dressed  in  grey,  the  shade  known  as  *‘  elephant’s 
breath’.  1772-84  Cook  Voy.  (1790)  IV.  1283  Fish,  .known  to 
seamen  by  the  name  of  *elephant  fish.  1867  Smyth  Sailor  s 
Word-bk.,  Elephant-fish ,  the  C  him  sera  _  callorhynchus 
named  from  the  proboscis-like  process  on  its  nose.  1852 
E.  Forbes  Let.  in  Life  Forbes  xiv.  505  The  newer  ^elephant- 
gravel  of  these  parts.  1879  Lubbock  Sci.  Led.  ii.  52  Chsero - 
campa  eipenor ,  the  elephant  hawk-moth.  1854  F.  Hall 
Rdja-nlti  Notes  1  ^Elephant-headed  ..  Ganesa,  fulfil  my 
desires.  1884  19 th  Cent.  Feb.  252  A  dozen  *elephant-horns 
heralded  forth  that  the  royal  party  were  in  motion.  1799 
Corse  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIX.  210  Besides  these,  the 
*elephant-keepers  notice  other  varieties,  which  are  less  dis¬ 
tinct.  1607  Topsell  Serpents  703  Neither  have  they  any 
other  name  for  those  Dragons  but  *Elephant-killers.  a  1603 
T.  Cartwright  Confut.  Rhevt.  N.  T.  (1618)  500  Your  knees 
.  .are  ioyntlesse  and  *Elephant-like  in  your  obedience  unto 
his  precepts.  1859  J.  Lang  Wand.  Lidia  261  Her  tomb  . . 
had  been  taken  away  bodily,  to  pave  the  ^elephant  shed. 
1868  Wood  Homes  without  //.  i.  15  The  ^Elephant  Shrew 
of  Southern  Africa  ( Macroscelides  lypicus)  a  thick-furred, 
long-snouted,  short-eared  burrower. 

b.  Also  in  the  names  of  various  plants,  as 
elephant-apple  (see  quot.)  ;  elephant  -creeper, 
( Argyreia  speciosa)  ;  elephant’s  ear,  the  Begonia  ; 
elephant’s  foot,  a  species  of  Yam  ( Testudinaria 
elephantipes) ;  elephant’s-grass,  a  kind  of  reed- 
mace  ( Typha  elephantuni)  ;  elephant’s-trunk- 
plant,  elephant’s -vine  (see  quot.). 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Ferotiia.  The  Wood-apple  or  Elephant- 
apple  tree  of  India,  F.  elephantuni ,  is  the  only  species 
belonging  to  this  genus  of  Aurantiaceae.  1884  Miller 
Plant-n.,  Elephant’s-ear.  The  genus  begonia.  187a  Oliver 
Elem.  Bot.  11.  271  Testudinaria.  elephantipes .  -From  the 
appearance  of  the  rhizome  it  is  called  ‘  Elephant’s  foot  ’  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1884  Miller  Plant -it.,  Elephant’s- 
trunk-plant,  Martynia  proboscidea.  Ibid.  Elephant's  Vine, 
Clssus  latifolia. 

Elephanta.  Also  (corruptly)  elephanter. 
[a.  Pg.  elephante  :  see  quot.  1698.]  =  Elephant  8. 

[1698  Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  P.  48  (Yule)  We  are  now 
winding  about  the  South-West  part  of  Ceilon  ;  where  we 
have  the  Tail  of  the  Elephant  full  in  our  mouth  ;  a  constel¬ 
lation  by  the  Portugals  called  Rabo  del  Elephanto,  known 
for  the  breaking  up  of  the  Munsoons,  which  is  the  last 
Flory  this  season  makes.]  1725  J.  Reynolds  View  Death 
(1735)  24  Till.  .Enters  th’  elephanta  with  thundring  noise. 
1772  Grose  Voy.  E.  Indies  I.  33  (Y.)  The  setting  in  of  the 
rams  is  commonly  ushered  in  by  a  violent  thunderstorm, 
generally  called  the  Elephanta.  1852  Life  in  Bombay  104 
A  tremendous  burst  of  thunder  and  lightning,  termed  the 
Elephanta  . .  The  heavy  thunderclouds  . .  apparently  form 
directly  over  the  Island  of  Elephanta.  1867  Smyth  Sailor’s 
Word-bk.y  Elephanter,  a  heavy  periodical  rain  of  Bombay. 

Elephantiac  (el/fe’ntisek).  [ad.  L.  elephan- 
tiacus,  f.  elephaniia  :  see  Elephancy.]  One  who 
is  affected  with  elephantiasis. 

1868  Kingsley  Hermits  103  Thou  elephantlac  . .  wilt 
thou  not  stop  shouting  blasphemies? 

II  Elephantiasis  (edzfantsi’asis).  [L.  elephan¬ 
tiasis,  a.  Gr.  iXeipaviiaais,  f.  cASpas,  Elephant.] 
The  name  given  to  various  kinds  of  cutaneous 
disease,  which  produce  in  the  part  affected  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  an  elephant’s  hide.  The  best  known 
are  :  a.  E.  Grsecorum,  a  tubercular  disease,  often 
identified  with  Eastern  leprosy  ;  b.  E.  Arabian, 
called  also  Elephant  Leg,  and  in  the  W.  Indies 
Barbadoes  Leg,  which  produces  an  induration  and 
darkening  of  the  skin,  chiefly  on  the  leg. 

1581  Mulcaster  Positions  x.  (1887)  57  Egyptian  lepre, 
called  Elephantiasis.  1656  Ridgley  Pract.  Physiflc  iii 
Elephantiasis  of  the  Arabians,  is  a  swelling  of  the  Foot, 
wan,  and  looks  like  an  Elephants  Foot.  1807  Southey 
Espriella' s  Lett.  (1814)  III.  275  Those  [letters]  which  should 
be  thin  look  as  if  they  had  the  elephantiasis.  1869  W.  M. 
Rossetti  Mem.  Shelley  Introd.  45  Shelley  had  a  fancy. . 
that  he  was  about  to  be  visited  with  elephantiasis. 

Elephantic  (el/farntik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
elephanticus ,  f.  elephas  Elephant.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  an  elephant ; 
huge,  ponderous ;  =  Elephantine.  Now  rare. 

1598  E.  Gilpin  Skial.  (1878)  31  And  speaking  painters  ex¬ 
cuse  Titian,  For  his  Ioues  loves;  and  Elephanticke  vaine. 
1766  G.  Canning  Anti-Lucretius  iii.  194  Give  those  a  sting, 
or  elephantic  snout.  1835  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLIII.  85 
The  fervent  lightness  of  Lewis,  the  elephantic  ponderosity 
of  Cooke. 

+  B.  sb.  =  Elephantiasis.  Ohs,  rare. 


1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.)  iv.  332  b/i  A  man. . 
was  seke  of  a  maladye  called  elephantyke. 

Elepha-nticide,  nonce-wd.  [See  -cide.]  The 
killing  of  an  elephant. 

1855  lllust.  Lond.  .Yens  28  July  126/2  Elephanticide 
seems  the  order  of  the  day. 

Elephantide,  rare,  [irreg.  f.  Elephant.]  A 
person  affected  with  elephantiasis. 

1843  Borrow  Bible  in  Spain  xxvii.  161  Lawsuits  . .  from 
. .  elephantides  having  been  buried  with  other  dead. 

Elephantine  (el/fientain,  -tin),  a.  [ad.  L. 
elephantin-us ,  a.  Gr.  iA«pdvrivos,  {.  iAapas  Ele¬ 
phant.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  elephant,  or  elephants. 
Elephantine  epoch  (Geol.)  :  the  period  marked  by 
the  abundance  of  large  pachydermata. 

1675  Hobbes  Odyssey  (1677)  239  Find  a  word  of  truth  you 
never  will  In  those  that  come  through  th’  elephantine 
tooth.  ^1711  Ken  Edmund  Poet  Wks.  1721  II.  26  Their 
Garment  was  an  Elephantine  Hide.  1767  Hunter  Fossil 
Bones  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVIII.  46  It  was  true  elephantine 
ivory,  a  1794  Sir  W.  Jones  Tales  (1807)  180  Chaste  ele¬ 
phantine  bone  By  min’rals  ting’d.  1862  Huxley  Led. 
Wrkg.  Men  145  An  elephantine  mammal.  1875  Wonders 
Phys.  World  II.  iv.  300  Fossil  elephantine  remains. 

2.  Elephant  -  like,  resembling  an  elephant  in 
action  or  manner ;  clumsy,  unwieldy. 

1845  Hood  Remonst.  Ode  ii,  While  poor  elephantine  I 
pick  up  a  sixpence,  i860  Holland  Miss  Gilbert  ix.  146 
Cattle . .  frisked  in  ungraceful,  elephantine  play.  1881  Macm. 
Mag.  XLIV.  478/2  The  good-humour  and  somewhat  ele¬ 
phantine  spirits  of  the  others  were  quite  inexhaustible. 

3.  Resembling  an  elephant  in  size  or  strength ; 
(of  a  task)  requiring  the  strength  of  an  elephant. 

1630  Brathwait  Eng.  Gentlew.  (1641)  279  Wearing  great 
sleeves,  mishapen  elephantine  bodies,  trains  sweeping  the 
earth.  1662  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  II.  286  This  elephan¬ 
tine  birth  [a  book  of  seven  volumes].  1788  Wesley  Wks . 
(1872)  VII.  24  Let  there  be.. no  elephantine  hats  or  bonnets. 
1849  Stovel  Canne’s  Necess.  Introd.  81  Elephantine  as  its 
strength  appeared  . .  its  back  was  broken.  1880  Sat.  Rev. 
20  Mar.  387  The  task  of  reviewing  a  dictionary  must  needs 
be  elephantine. 

4.  Elephantine  Leprosy  :  =  Elephantiasis,  rare. 

1843  Borrow  Bible  in  Spain  xxvii.  161  Sad  is  leprosy  in 
all  its  forms,  but  most  so  when  elephantine. 

5.  Rom .  Antiq.  (see  quot.  1751).  Also  allusive . 

1695  Ld.  Preston  Boeth.  iii.  99  My  Eye  into  each  page 
shall  look  Of  the  Elephantine  Book  [note,  the  Book  of  Na¬ 
ture],  1751  Chambers  Cycl.,  Elephantine .  .applied  to  cer¬ 
tain  books  of  the  ancient  Romans,  wherein  were  recorded 
the  transactions  of  the  emperors,  and  the  proceedings,  acts, 
etc.  of  the  senate.  They  were  called  elephantine,  because 
composed  of  ivory  leaves,  or  tablets. 

Elephantoid  (el/fse’ntoid),  a.  [f.  Gr.  iAttpas, 
(Ae<pa0T0-s  Elefhant  +  -fiSijs  like  (cf.  Gr.  i A(- 
(pavTwSijs) :  see  -OID.]  a.  Elephant-like.  b.  Of 
or  belonging  to  elephant-like  animals.  So  Ele- 
phantoidal,  a. 

1841  Trimmer  Pract.  Geol.  407  No  elephantoid  remains. 
1856  Page  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol.  xix.  (1870)  371  True  ele¬ 
phantoid  genera,  as  the  . .  mammoth.  1857  H.  Miller 
Test.  Rocks  ii.  89  The  Mastodon,  an  elephantoid  animal. 

Elephantry  (ed/fantri).  [f.  Elephant  +  -by, 
after  cavalry .]  Troops  mounted  on  elephants. 

1747  W.  Horsley  Fool  (1748)  II.  No.  83.  258  Before  we 
took  the  Field,  we  demolished  our  Elephantry.  1858  F. 
Hall  in  Journ.  Amer.  Orient.  Soc.  (1861)  VII.  40  That  is 
to  say,  elephantry,  cavalry,  and  infantry. 

ETephantship.  humorous,  [f.  Elephant  + 
-ship.]  The  personality  of  an  elephant. 

1882  Daily  News  23  Mar.  5/5  Her  elephantship  [Alice] 
was  not  found  in  hysterics. 

f  E  lessew.  Ohs.  [f.  OE.  ele  oil  +  slaw,  Sew  sb., 
juice.]  Oil. 

c  1200  Ormin  924  Braid,  .smeredd  wel  wipp  elesaew.  Ibid. 
8667  Drihhtinn  se',3p  . .  tatt  te  shall  pin  elestew  Lasstenn. 

f  Elescophe.  Obs.  [Corruptly  ad.  Gr.  rjAioo Ho¬ 
mos,  -op.]  Some  medicinal  plant,  ?Sun  Spurge 
(. Euphorbia  Ilelioscopium) . 

i6zi  Burton  Aunt.  Mel.  it.  iv.  11.  iii. (1676)  237/2  Rubarbe, 
Agaricke,  Elescophe,  Sic.  .are  not  so  proper  to  this  humour. 

Elest,  var.  of  ee-list,  Eye-list  :  see  Eye. 
t  E-let.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [app.  identical  with  OE. 
xled,  also  alet  (Grein)  fire  :  see  Eld  jA1]  Fuel. 
c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  119  Fir  haueS  on  him  (ire  mihtes 
on  to  giuende  hete,  oSer  to  giuende  liht,  f ri'lde  to  wel- 
dende  elet  to  none  j>inge.  c  1320  Sir  Beues  3264  Wi]>  oute 
(?e  toun  hii  pi?te  a  stake  par  pe  fur  was  i-make  . .  pai  fette 
wode  and  elet.  1847-78  IIalliw.  Fid,  fuel;  ollit.  IVilts. 

Eleusinian  (eli«si  nian).  [f.  L.  eleusim-us 
(Gr.  (Afvaivios)  belonging  to  Eleusis  +  -an.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  Eleusis  in  Attica.  Eleusinian  mys¬ 
teries  ;  the  mysteries  of  Demeter  there  celebrated ; 
alsoy/.";  Hence  Eleusi  nianism  {nonce-wd.). 

1643  Milton  Divorce  Wks.  1738  I.  190  Eleusinian  Mys¬ 
teries,  that  no  man  can  utter  what  they  mean.  1841-4 
Emerson  Ess.  xx.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  250  The  Eleusinian  mys¬ 
teries  ..  show  that  there  always  were  seeing  and  knowing 
men  in  the  planet.  1837  Chamb.  Jrnl.  VII.  226  The  eleu¬ 
sinianism  of  bonnetdom. 

Eleu  therarch.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  iAfvfftpos  free 
+  -apXV*  ruler-]  The  chief  of  an  (imaginary) 
secret  society  called  ‘  the  Eleutheri  ’. 

1813  T.  J.  Hogg  Alexy  Haimatoff  178,  The  Eleutherarch 
.  .asked  if  they  had  any  objection  to  my  being  initiated  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  Eleutheri.  1813  Shelley  Let.  26  Nov. 
in  Contemp.  Rev.  (1884)  387  The  Swans  and  the  Eleutherarchs 
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are  proofs  that  you  were  a  little  sleepy.  1817  T.  Peacock 
Nightmare  Ab.  97  He  slept ..  and  dreamed  of  venerable 
eleutherarchs. 

Eleutherian,  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  I\tv0tpi-os  of 
same  meaning  (f.  iKtvOtp-os  free)  +  -an.]  The 
title  of  Zeus  as  protector  of  political  freedom. 

1623  Cockeram,  Eleutherian ,  a  deliverer.  1801  Southey 
Tkalaba  1.  xii,  Where  the  family  of  Greece  Hymn'd  Eleu¬ 
therian  Jove. 

Eleutherism  (ili/rj^riz’m).  [f.  Gr.  *\tvO(p-os 
free  +  -ism.]  Zeal  for  freedom. 

1802  W.  Taylor  in  Robberds  Mem .  I.  435  A  Miltonic 
swell  of  diction  and  eleutherism  of  sentiment.  1803  Ann. 
Rev.  I.  360  Ever  since  the  American  war,  eleutherism  had 
been  the  fashion  of  Europe. 

Eleuthero-  (tliu'\>dro),  combining  form  of  Gr. 
i\tvO(pos  free:  Eleu  theromania  [see  Mania], 
mad  zeal  for  freedom.  Eleu  theroma  niac  a . 
[see  Maniac],  one  possessed  by  a  mad  zeal  for 
freedom.  Also  in  botanical  compounds,  as  Eleu- 
theropetalous  [Gr.  ireraKov  leaf],  Eleuthero- 
phyllous  [Gr.  (pvWov  leaf],  Eleutherosepa- 
lous  [see  Sepal]  adjs.,  having  the  petals,  leaves, 
sepals,  free,  i.  e.  distinct,  not  cohering. 

1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  I.  in.  iv.  Nothing  but  insubordi¬ 
nation,  eleutheromania,  confused,  unlimited  opposition  in 
their  heads.  Ibid.  1. 11.  v,  Eleutheromaniac  philosophedom 
grows  ever  more  clamorous.  1880  Gray  Struct.  Bot.  vi.  §  5. 
245  Eleutheropetalous.  .has.  .been  used  for  polypetalous. 

t  Elevable,  a.  Obs.  rare ~l.  [a.  Fr.  tlevable , 
f.  Slever,  (see  next).]  That  can  be  elevated. 

1676  H.  More  Remarks  upon  two  Ingen.  Disc.  164  The 
Embolus  . .  being  elevable  near  to  the  top  of  the  Laton 
Syringe  or  pump.  1691  Ed.  Taylor  Behmen's  A  urora  xxiii. 
256  Not  accensible  nor  elevable. 

Elevate  (e*l/v£‘t), pa.  pple.  and  ppl.  a.  Also  4-5 
eleuat(e,  (5  eliuate),  6  elevat.  [ad.  L.  elevat -us , 
pa.  pple.  of  eleva-re  to  elevate.]  Used  as  pa.  pple. 
of  Elevate  ;  also  =  Elevated  ppl.  a . ;  in  various 
senses.  From  18th  c.  only  poet. 

c  1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  11.  §  23  This  is  to  seyn,  as  many 
degrees  as  thy  pool  is  eleuat,  so  michel  is  the  latitude  of  the 
Regioun.  1432-50  tr.  Higdeti  (Rolls)  I.  227  If  that  ston  be 
oon  say  . .  by  what  arte  hit  was  elevate.  1509  Hawes 
Examp.  Virt.  vii.  134  He  in  rychesse  shall  be  so  eleuate. 
15x3  Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  (1848)  125  The  graue  was, 
opened,  eleuat  was  the  chest.  1598  Stow  Surv.  xxix.  (1603) 
259  A  Tombe  eleuate  and  arched.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  11. 
559  In  thoughts  more  elevate.  1673  R.  Leigh  Transp. 
Reh.  22  This  is  elevate,  this  is  the  new  way  of  writing. 
1676  Halley  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  I.  228  St. 
H  elena . .  where  the  south  pole  is  considerably  elevate .  1 742 
Young  Nt.  Th.  11.  350  Souls  elevate,  angelic,  wing'd  with 
fire.  1814  Southey  Roderick  vi,  Elevate  Amid  the  thou¬ 
sands  . .  above  their  heads  upraised.  1873  Browning  Red Cott. 
Night-C.  1638  There  had  been  shaggy  eyebrows  elevate. 

Elevate  (edft^t),  v .  Also  6  ellevate,  eleuate. 
[f.  L.  elevat-  ppl.  stem  of  elevare ,  f.  e  out  +  levd-re 
(related  to  levis  light)  to  render  light,  lighten, 
hence,  to  lift,  raise.] 

+  I.  1.  trans.  To  lighten,  lessen  the  weight  of; 
to  depreciate,  extenuate.  Obs. 

1533  Elyot  Cast.  Hclth  (1541)  35  a,  Custome  from  chyld- 
hode  doth  eleuate  the  power  of  meates  and  drynkes.  c  1570 
Thynne  Pride  <$•  Lowl.  (1841)  5  Cato  . .  dooth  their  credit 
ellevate,  As  thing  whereof  but  small  regard  he  tooke.  1609 
Holland  Livy  xuv.  xliv.  1199  b,  [The  Consul]  forgat  not  to 
elevate  as  much  as  he  could,  thefameoftheforesaidunhappie 
field.  1624  Bi*.  Mountagu  Gagg  94  To  avoide  or  elevate 
the  censure  of  the  church  . .  [they]  procured  letters-  depre¬ 
catory.  X788  V.  Knox  Winter  Even.  II.  v.  xii.  105  Instead 
of  exalting  our  idea  of  the  Deity  they  elevate  or  lower  it. 

II.  To  raise,  lift  up. 

2.  To  raise  above  the  usual  position,  or  above 
the  level  of  surrounding  objects.  Also  Jig. 

X497  J.  Alkok  Mons  Perfedionis  CJ20/2  Obedyence  .. 
openeth  heuens  it  eleuatith  a  man  fro  the  erth  dweller  with 
angels.  1607  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  350  This  first  picture  of 
the  Ichneumon  was  taken  by  Bellonius,  except  the  back  be 
too  much  elevated.  1797  M.  Baillie  Morb.  Anat.  (1807)61 
Unless  the  head  . .  be  more  or  less  elevated  from  the  hori¬ 
zontal  posture.  1830  J.  G.  Strutt  Sylva  Brit.  4  The  cha¬ 
racter.  .of  the  Oak  is  rather  to  extend  its  arms,  than  elevate 
its  head.  1858  Lardner  Handbk.  Nat.  Phil.  109  The  rope 
by  which  the  bucket  is  elevated.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr. 
x86  The  land  in  the  Bay  of  Concepcion  had  been  elevated 
to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  feet. 

b.  To  hold  up  to  view.  Now  only  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Mass :  To  lift  up  (the  Host)  for  the 
adoration  of  the  people. 

1637  Gillespie  Eng.  Pop.  Cerent,  in.  ii.  32  When  the  hoste 
is  elevated  in  the  celebration  of  the  Masse.  1649  J*  Kent 
in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11.  295  III.  342  A  rogue  of  a  minister, 
after  his  head  was  severed  from  his  sacred  body,  elevated 
it  publicly  to  the  people.  1660  R.  Coke  Po^uer  <$•  Subj. 
243  She  [the  Queen]  had  forbidden  the  Archbishop ..  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  Host  for  adoration. 

f  c.  To  rear  or  raise  (by  building).  Obs. 

1798  Ferriar  Eng.  Historians  243  On  the  northern  side 
of  the  choir,  was  elevated  one  of  those  lofty,  conical  towers. 

+  d.  Of  the  action  of  heat :  To  raise  in  the  form 
of  vapour ;  to  evaporate  or  sublime.  Obs. 

1607  Walkington  Opt.  Glass  28  The  damping  fumes  that 
the  Sun  elevates  from  bogges.  1665-9  Boyle  Occas.  Reft. 
iv.  xii.  (1675)  240  The  Sun  has  by  its.  .Beams  elevated  this 
Water  in  the  form  of  Vapours.  1667  —  Orig.  Formes  <$• 
Qual.t  These  volatile  particles  of  Gold,  with  the  Salts 
wherewith  they  were  elevated.  17x5  [sec  Elevated  i  b]. 

3.  transf  To  raise  (the  voice). 


1618  Rowlands  Sacred  Mem.  30  But  they  the  more  do 
eleuate  their  voyce.  18x6  [See  Elevated  ppl.  a.  2.]  Mod. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  elevate  your  voice. 

4.  To  raise  in  direction,  direct  upwards. 

a.  To  raise  (one’s  eyes),  direct  (glances)  up¬ 
wards  ;  Jig.  to  ‘  lift  up  ’  (one’s  hopes,  thoughts) 
to  a  higher  object. 

ci6ii  Shaks.  JVint.  T.  v.  ii.  82  One  Eye  declin’d  for 
the  losse  of  her  Husband,  another  eleuated,  that  the  Oracle 
was  fulfill’d.  18x8  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  iv.  143  The 
English  now  elevated  their  hopes  to  the  recovery  of  the 
province. 

b.  Gunneiy.  To  raise  the  axis  of  (a  gun,  etc.) 
to  an  angle  with  the  horizon. 

1692  in  Capt.  Smith's  Seaman's  Gram.  11.  xxi.  134  Put  in 
your  Bullet  with  a  Wad  after  it,  if  the  Piece  be  not  elevated. 
1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  Hh  b,  The  mortar  must 
be  more  elevated.  1859  F.  Griffiths  A  rtil.  Man  (1862)  112 
No.  2  searches,  sponges,  rams  home,  elevates. 

5.  To  raise,  exalt  in  rank  or  status. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xxvii.  xix,  For  riche  mennes 
goodes  I  muste  ofte  translate,  Unto  the  poore,  them  for  to 
elevate.  x6o6  War-ner  Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  lxxxv.  (1612)  351 
Nathak,  who,  eleuated,  altered  from  vertuous  to  most 
vaine.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  56  r  2  Footmen,  Fiddlers, 
and  Lacqueys,  are  elevated  into  Companions  in  this  present 
Age.  1713  —  Englishman  No.  2.  10  We  like  nothing 
but  what  will  ..  elevate  us  above  our  Neighbours.  1835 
Lytton  Rienzi  1.  i,  See  what  liberty  exists  in  Rome,  when 
we,  the  patricians,  thus  elevate  a  plebeian. 

Fb.  To  extol  or  magnify  (in  praise).  Obs. 

1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  (1848)  48  With  reverence 
hym  elevate. 

6.  To  raise  in  a  moral  or  intellectual  sense. 

1624  Gataker  Transubst.  89  To  elevate  our  minde  by 

faith.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  79  F  9  Choose  Books  which 
elevate  the  Mind  above  the  World.  1850  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle 
Tom's  C.  xxiii.  229  You  might  as  well  set  Mount  IE tna  on 
them  flat,  and  tell  them  to  stand  up  under  it,  as  tell  me  to 
elevate  my  servants  with  all  the  superincumbent  mass  of 
society  upon  them,  a  1867  Buckle  Misc.  JVks.  (1872)  I.  63 
There  is  hardly  any  virtue  which  so  elevates  our  character, 
as  moral  courage.  1883  H.  Drummond  Nat.  Law  in  Spir. 
IV.  iii.  (1884)  98  The  attempt  to  elevate  the  race  has  been 
mysteriously  thwarted. 

7.  To  elate,  exhilarate.  Somewhatrarnnmod.use. 

1634  Malory's  Arthur  (1816)  1. 173, 1  was  so  elevated,  .in  my 
heart.  1709  Luttrell  Brief  R el.  (1857)  VI.  483  Being  ele¬ 
vated  by  the  terror  he  had  struck  into  the  enemy  . .  [he]  re¬ 
solved  to  advance  and  fight  them.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.?'ound 
IV.  (1840)  34  He  seemed  extremely  pleased  at  this,  and 
even  elevated.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  ii.  77 
The  French,  elevated  by  this  advantage,  reinforced  their 
victorious  party. 

b.  spec,  of  the  effects  of  liquor.  Now  humorous 
or  slang. 

a  1704  T.  Brown  Whs.  (1760)  II.  194  (D.)  We  were  all  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  use  of  our  legs  as  well  as  our  reason.  X763 
Brit.  Mag.  IV.  372,  I,  being  elevated  with  liquor.  1816 
‘  Quiz '  Grand  Master  viu.  230  But  with  the  jumping-powder 
heated,  He  got  completely  —  elevated.  1844  Dickens 
Mart.  Chuz.  ix.  (C.  D.  ed.)  94  His  depth  of  feeling  is  mis¬ 
understood.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  little  elevated ;  and 
nobody  heeds  him. 

Elevated  (diverted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Elevate  v .] 

1.  Raised  up ;  (of  buildings,  etc.)  reared  aloft ; 
(of  the  hands)  uplifted  ;  ( Geog .)  situated  at  a  high 
level.  Elevated  pole  (see  quot.).  Elevated  rail¬ 
way  :  a  railway  supported  on  pillars  above  the 
street-level. 

1553  Eden  Treat.  New  Ind.  (Arb.)  32  The  south  pole  is 
there  eleuated  fortie  &  syxe  degrees.  1615  Crooke  Body 
0/  Man  434  The  intelligible  faculty  of  the  Soule,  as  the 
Queene  and  Princesse  of  the  rest  should  sit  in  an  eleuated 
Tribunall.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  in.  xlii.  290  To  elect  . . 
by  plurality  of  elevated  hands.  1674  Ch.  «$•  Court  of  Rome 
7  The  idolatrous  Worship  of  the  elevated  Wafer.  1774 
Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  200  Rivers  have  their  source 
either  in  mountains,  or  elevated  lakes.  1856  Stanley 
Sinai  Sf  Pal.  i.  (1858)  11  Um  Shaumer,  the  most  elevated 
summit  of  the  whole  range.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word- 
bk.,  Elevated  Poley  that,  .pole  which  is  above  the  horizon. 
+  b.  Of  vapours  :  Raised  by  heat.  Obs. 

1715  tr.  Pancirollus '  Rerum  Mem.  II.  viii.  322  Distillation 
..whereby  elevated  Fumes,  .are  resolv'd  into  Waters,  Oils. 

c.  Jig.  Exalted  in  rank. 

1665-9  Boyle  Occas.  Rejl.,  So  elevated  a  station  is  apt  to 
make  men  giddy.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  545  The 
most  elevated  position  among  English  subjects. 

2.  transf  Of  the  voice,  of  temperature. 

1816  Scott  Antiq.  i,  With  an  elevated  voice.  1878  Hux¬ 
ley  Physiogr.  76  If  the  liquid  metal  be  kept,  .at  an  elevated 
temperature. 

3.  Math .  Of  an  equation :  Involving  high  powers 
of  the  unknown  quantity. 

1841  J.  R.  Young  Math.  Dissert,  in.  138  Whenever,  .the 
proposed  equation  is  of  an  elevated  order.  1854  Boole 
Laws  Thought  i.  17  When  that  equation  is  of  an  elevated 
degree. 

4.  a.  Astrol.  b.  Her.  (see  quots.). 

X721-X800  Bailey,  Elevated ,  a  Planet  is  said  to  be  elevated 
above  another,  when  being  stronger  it  weakens  the  Influ¬ 
ence  of  the  other.  1731  Ibid.  vol.II,  Elevated  in  Heraldry 
. .  signifies  the  points  of  them  [wings]  turned  upwards, 
which  is  the  true  flying  posture. 

5.  Exalted  in  character,  style,  and  tone ;  lofty, 
sublime  ;  dignified. 

1604  T.  Wright  Pass.  iv.  i.  117  Among  . .  eleuated  spirits 
it  will  often  chance  that  there  will  arise  in  conuersation,  a 
certaine  diuersitie  of  opinion.  1713  Berkeley  Ess.  Wks. 
III.  183  The  most  elevated  notions  of  theology  and  morality. 
,8,4  M  rs.  Somerville  Connex.  Phys.  Sc.  (1849)  Introd.  1 
Science  . .  must  ever  afford  . .  subject  of  elevated  medita¬ 


tion.  X875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  120  One  of  the  most 
elevated  passages  in  Plato. 

0.  a.  Elated,  exhilarated,  b.  Slightly  intoxi¬ 
cated  ( humorous  or  slang). 

1624  Massinger  Pari,  of  Love  11.  i,  A  little  elevated  With 
the  assurance  of  iny  future  fortune.  1800  Bloomfield 
Parmer's  Boyy  l-Vinter  384  Sunshine,  Health,  and  Joy... 
cheer  the  elevated  Boy  !  1859  Jephson  Brittany  v.  64  Some 
of  the  men  were  a  little  elevated.  1863  Mrs.  Oliphant 
Salem  Ch.  xi.  189  This  elevated  frame  of  mind. 

Hence  Elevatedly  adv.,  in  an  elevated  manner; 
with  exaltation.  Elevatedness,  the  quality  or 
condition  of  being  elevated. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  27  So  penetrating  and  ele¬ 
uated  ly  haue  I  praid  for  you.  1731  Bailey,  vol.  II,  Ele¬ 
vatedness ,  exaltedness,  a  being  lift  up,  etc.  1799  W.  Godwin 
St.  Leon(L.)y  The  elevatedness  and  generosity  erf  my  station. 

Elevating  (e’l/V^tig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Elevate  v. 
+  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Elevate. 

X64X  Wilkins  Math.  Magick  1.  ix.  (1648)  58  It  is  likewise 
used  for  the  elevating  or  lifting  up  of  weights.  1692  in 
Capt.  Smith's  Seaman's  Gram.  11.  xxiv.  129  A  Gunner's 
Ruler,  for  the  Elevating  of  any  Piece  of  Ordnance  to  any 
degree  of  Mounture.  1870  Miss  Bridgman  R.  Lynne  I.  ix. 
138  Elevatings  of  the  eyebrows. 

attrib.  1859  F.  Griffiths  A  rtil.  Man.  (1862)  122  The 
elevating  screw  must  ..  be  clamped.  1881  Times  28  Jan. 
3/6  The  elevating  gear  of  this  gun. 

Elevating  (elzv^tig),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Elevate  v. 
+  -ING  2.]  That  elevates ;  chiefly  Jig. 

1817  Coleridge  To  a  Lady ,  The  elevating  thought  of  suf¬ 
fered  pains;  1853  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  iv.  xvii.  (1876)  229 
The  elevating  power  of  faith.  1875  Hamerton  Intell.  Life 
1.  iv.  24  Elevating  influences  of  literature. 

Elevation  (elm7i,Jhn).  [ad.  L.  elevation-cm , 
n.  of  action  f.  elevare  :  see  Elevate  v.] 

I.  Process  or  result  of  elevating. 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  lifting  up  or  raising 
aloft ;  also,  the  giving  of  an  upward  direction  to 
anything.  Valley  of  elevation  (see  quot.  1887). 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (1531)  15  b,  The  eleuacyons  or  wawes  of 
the  see  ben  meruaylous.  1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  8 
A  Bull,  .can  toss  into  the  air  very  great,  .beasts,  which  he 
receiveth  again  as  they  fall  down,  doubling  their  elevation 
with  renewed  strength  and  rage.  1663  W.  Charleton  Chor. 
Gigant.  32  At  first  elevation  of  their  eyes.  1676  Grew 
Led.  11.  i.  §  6  Elevation  ;  when,  like  Paste  in  baking,  .they 
[the  bodies  mixed]  swell  and  huff  up.  1695  Woodward 
Nat.  Hist.  Earth  (J.)  The  disruption  of  the  strata,  the 
elevation  of  some,  and  depression  of  others.  1863  A.  Ram¬ 
say  Phys.  Geog.  i.  (1878)  11  Volcanic  regions  subject  to 
earthquakes  are  often  areas  of  elevation.  1878  Huxley 
Physiogr.  205  But  the  land  is  subject  also  to  local  elevations 
and  depressions.  1887  Woodward  Geol.  Engl.  <$*  Wales 
(ed.  2)586  We  sometimes  find  the  higher  tracts  to  be  formed 
by  what  was . .  a  depression,  while  tracts  originally  elevated 
have  been  converted  into. . 4 Valleys  of  Elevation'. 

+  b.  spec.  — erection.  Obs. 

1543  Traheron  Vigo's  Chirurg.  1.  xi.  10  b,  The  yarde  .. 
is  full  of  ventosite  . .  by  which  the  eleuation  of  the  same 
commeth. 

c.  spec.  The  lifting  up  of  the  Host  for  the  ador¬ 
ation  of  the  people. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  <5*  M.  (1684)  III.  666  Before  the  Eleva¬ 
tion.  .he  turned  him  to  the  People  in  a  great  Rage.  1637 
Gillespie  Eng.  Pop.  Cerem.  hi.  ii.  28  The  elevation  of  the 
bread  materialitery  is  not  Idolatrous.  1699  Burnet  39 
Art.  xxviii.  (1700)  342  The  Elevation  of  the  Sacrament 
began  to  be  practised  in  the  Sixth  Century.  1884  F.  M. 
Crawford  Rom.  Singer  I.  9  And  only  takes  it  off  when 
he  sings  the  Gloria  Patri,  or  at  the  Elevation. 

t  d.  fig.  The  lifting  up  of  the  soul  (in  ador¬ 
ation)  ;  a  devout  exaltation  of  feeling.  Obs. 

a  1600  Hooker  (J.)  All  which  different  elevations  of  spirit 
unto  God,  are  contained  in  the  name  of  prayer.  1643  Sir 
T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  1.  §  3,  I  could  never  heare  the 
Ave  Maria  Bell  without  an  elevation.  1674  Owen  Holy 
Spirit  (1693)  185  The  Elevation  of  Faith  to  apprehend 
Divine  Power.  1687  Burnet  Death  prim.  Persecutors , 
Let  us  then  Celebrate  Gods  Triumph  over  his  Enemies 
with  all  the  Elevations  of  Joy.  1711  Norris  (J.)  We  are. . 
to  love  him  with  all  possible,  .elevation  of  spirit. 

2.  concr .  A  rising  or  swelling  (on  the  skin  or  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground)  ;  a  rising  ground,  an  eminence. 

1543  Traheron  Vigo' s  Chirurg.  11.  x.  23  a,  Pruna  hath  not 
so  great  eleuation  as  ignis  persicus.  1599  A.  M.  Gabel- 
houeVs  Bk.  Physicke  288/2  If.,  the  Patient  hath  no  ex- 
ternalle  disease,  nor  anye  eleuatione.  1799  Kirwan  Geol. 
Ess.  285  Secondary  strata  present  . .  elevations,  from  an 
original  elevation  in  the  fundamental  stone.  1825  Macaulay 
Milton ,  Ess.  (1854)  I.  14/1  Nooks  and  dells,  beautiful  as 
fairyland,  are  embosomed  in  its  most  rugged  and  gigantic 
elevations.  1848  W.  Bartlett  Egypt  to  Pal.  x.  (1879)  221 
The  remaining  part  of  the  elevation  seemed  like  a  small 
hill  placed  upon  a  terrace. 

+  3.  Sublimation  ;  vaporization  by  heat.  Obs. 
1605  Timme  Quersit.  11.  i.  103  The  elevations  and  sublima¬ 
tions  of  the  spirits  of  the  said  salt.  1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate 
Wks.  (1653)  270  Elevation  is  subtiliation,  when  spiritual 
parts  from  the  corporal  . .  by  the  force  of  fire  are  elevated. 
1641  French  Distill,  i.  (1651)  10  Elevation ,  is  the  rising  of 
any  matter  in  manner  of  fume,  or  vapour  by  vertue  of  heat. 
1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig .  Man.  iv.  ii.  301  An  elevation  or 
rectification  of  some  parts  of  that  Matter. 

4.  transf.  a.  A  raising  or  increase  (of  tempera¬ 
ture).  b.  A  quickening  (of  the  pulse)  ;  a  raising 
of  the  animal  spirits.  Hence  [dial,  or  vulgar )  that 
which  raises  the  spirits,  a  ‘  pick-me-up  ’. 

1725  N.  Robinson  The.  Physick  88  Elevation  or  Depres¬ 
sion  of  the  Pulse.  1850  Kingsley  Alt.  Locke  xii,  What’s 
elevation?  Opium,  bor' alive,  opium.  1882  Vines  Sachs' 
Bot.  825  The  slight  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  forenoon. 


ELEVATOR. 


ELEVENTH. 


5.  a.  The  raising  (of  the  voice)  in  loudness 
(?  also  in  pitch).  +  b.  concr.  The  stressed  syllable 
of  a  metrical  foot ;  =  Arsis  {rare). 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Leant,  n.  60  The  consideration  of  the 
Accedents  of  Wordes,  which  are  Measure,  Sound,  and  Eq¬ 
uation,  or  Accent.  1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  45  Prolonga¬ 
tion  of  Vowels,  or  Elevation  of  voice  in  the  pronouncing  of 
any  syllable,  Accent,  a  1789  Burney  Hist.  Mus .  (ed.  2) 

I.  vi.  64  They  [feet]  were  divided  into  two  parts.. the  first 
of  which  was  called  elevation. 

f  6.  Music .  One  of  the  *  graces*  in  old  English 
music.  Obs. 

1659  Chr.  Simpson  Division  Viol  p  Sometimes  a  Note  is 
graced  by  sliding  it  from  the  Third  below,  called  an  Eleva¬ 
tion,  now  something  obsolete, 
f  V.  The  raising  or  rearing  (of  plants).  Obs. 

1658  Evelyn  Fr.  Gard.  (1675)  38  The  elevation  and  rais¬ 
ing  of  trees. 

8.  The  action  of  raising  in  rank  or  dignity;  the 
state  or  fact  of  being  elevated  in  rank. 

16. .  Locke  (J.)  Angels,  in  their  several  degrees  of  eleva¬ 
tion  above  us.  1701  Luttrell  Brief  R el.  (1857)  V.  4  The 
duke  of  Berwick  was  gone,  .to  compliment  the  pope  upon 
his  elevation.  1827  Hare  Guesses  Ser.  11.  (1873)  541  A  sudden 
elevation  in  life  . .  smells  us  out,  and  often  perniciously. 
1856  F  roude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  viii.  270  The  many  men 
of  talent  who  owed  their  elevation  to  Wolsey. 

II.  The  height  to  which  anything  is  elevated. 

9.  Of  angular  magnitude :  a.  Astron.  The  alti¬ 
tude  or  angular  height  of  the  pole,  or  of  any 
heavenly  body,  above  the  horizon.  +  Of  a  place  : 
The  elevation  of  the  pole  at  that  place ;  the  lati¬ 
tude  {obs.).  Also  in  Dialling,  the  angle  made  by 
the  gnomon  with  the  horizon  (which  is  equal  to 
the  latitude  of  the  place). 

c  1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  11.  §  23  Tak  ther  the  elevacioun 
of  thi  pool.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  (1872)  47  Cosmaghraphie 
.  .sal  declair  the.  .eleuation.  .of  the  sone,  mune,  and  of  the 
sternis.  1593  Eale  Dialling  10  Before  Sunne  rising  and 
after  Sunne  setting  in  our  Elevation.  1642  Howell  For. 
Trav.  (Arb.)  87  The  distance  between  places  may  be  known 
by  the  elevation  of  the  pole.  1683  Tryon  Way  to  Health 
471  Under  the  Elivation  of  oure  Pole.  1686  tr.  Chardin's 
Trav.  247  The  Elevation  of  Erivan  is  in  40  Deg.  15  Min. 
1706  Phillips,  Elevation  of  the  Pole  (in  Dialling)  is  the 
Angle  which  the  Style  . .  makes  with  the  Substylar  Line. 
1726  tr.  Gregory  s  Astron.  I.  11.  373  The  Elevation  of  the 
Pole  in  that  place  therefore  is  also  given.  1867-77  G. 
Chambers  Astron.  Vocab.  Def.  915  Elevation  of  the  Pole. 

b.  The  angle  made  with  the  horizontal  by  any 
line  of  direction ;  spec,  the  angle  at  which  a  gun 
is  elevated. 

1692  in  Capt.  Smith's  Seaman's  Gram.  11.  iv.  93  If  his 
Piece  be  mounted  to  any  Elevation,  he  need  not  put  a  Wad 
after  the  shot.  1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  Hhb. 
The  shell  being  fired  at  an  elevation  of  450.  1798  Capt. 

Millar  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelscm  (1846)  VII.  Introd.  155,  I 
observed  their  shot . .  and  knowing  that  . .  they  vyould  not 
have  coolness  enough  to  change  their  elevation,  I  closed 
them  suddenly. 

10.  A  particular  height  or  altitude  above  a  given 
level ;  as  the  height  of  a  locality  above  the  ievel 
of  the  sea  ;  of  a  building,  etc.,  above  the  level 
of  the  ground. 

1732  Berkeley  A Iciphr.  iii.  §  9  The  particular  distance, 
position,  elevation,  or  dimension  of  the  fabric.  1830  J.  G. 
Strutt  Sylva  Brit.  4  In  sheltered  groups  they  will  reach 
an  elevation  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet.  1856  Stanley 
Sinai  <$•  Pal.  ii.  (1858)  129  Jerusalem  is  of  nearly  the  same 
elevation  as  the  highest  ground  in  England,  i860  Tyndall 
Glac.  1.  §  2.  ip  What  was  snow  at  the  higher  elevations 
changed  to  rain  lower  down. 

b.  fig. 

1822  I  m  iso  S'  Sc.  Art  II.  391  He  will  perceive  to  what 
an  elevation  the  excellence  of  the  art  can  raise  him. 

II.  concr.  A  drawing  of  a  building  or  other 
object  made  in  projection  on  a  vertical  plane,  as 
distinguished  from  a  ground  plan. 

1731  Bailey  vol.  II,  Elevation  (in  Architect.)  a  draught  or 
description  of  the  face  or  principal  side  of  a  building,  called 
also  the  Upright.  1762-71  H.  Walpole  Virtue's  Anecd. 
Paint.  (1786)  IV.  244  The  plan  and  elevations  of  the  late 
earl  of  Leicester’s  house.  1833  Brewster  Nat.  Magic  xi. 
281  An  elevation  of  the  automaton,  as  seen  from  behind. 
1847  S.  Brooks  (title)  City,  Town  and  Country  Architec¬ 
ture,  designs  for  Street  Elevations,  Shop  Fronts,  etc.  1874 
R.  Tyrwhjtt  A*.  Club  28  That's  the  front,  of  your  block 
which  faces  you,— the  ‘elevation  ’  they  call  it. 

12.  As  an  abstract  quality :  Height,  loftiness, 
a.  lit.  Of  a  building,  etc.  b.  fig.  Of  literary 
style  :  Grandeur,  dignity  ;  formerly  also  in  //.,  in¬ 
stances  of  elevation.  c.  fig.  Of  character  and 
sentiments:  Nobleness,  loftiness  of  tone. 

a.  Mod.  A  builditig  of  imposing  elevation. 

b.  a  1639  Wotton  (J.)  His  style,  .wanted  a  little  eleva¬ 
tion.  1716-8  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Lett.  I.  xxxiv.  126 
The  elevation  of  an  expression  in  an  ancient  author.  1750 
Johnson  Ramil.  No.  1  r  6  Some  [epic  poets]  that  im¬ 
agined  themselves  intitled  . .  to  elevations  not  allowed  in 
common  life.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  134  A  return 
to.  .the  classic  form,  its  dignity,  elevation,  and  severity. 

O.  a  1680  Glanvill  Serrn.  iii.  (R.)  They .  .pitied  the  poor 
and  carnal  world,  .all  that  were  not  of  their  conceited  pitch 
and  elevation.  1751  Johnson  Ramil.  No.  87  r  7  When  no¬ 
thing  is  necessary  to  elevation  but  detection  of  the  follies  of 
others.  1868  Lecky  Europ.  Mor.  II.  i.  72  Elevation  of 
character  constituted  the  Roman  ideal  of  perfection.  1880 
McCarthy  Own  Times  III.  xlvi.  407  His  character  was 
somewhat  wanting  in  the  dignity  of  moral  elevation. 

Elevator  (ed/v^tar).  [a.  L.  elevator ,  f.  elevd-rc 
to  Elevate.]  One  who  or  that  which  elevates. 
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1.  Anat.  a.  A  muscle  which  raises  or  moves  a 
limb  or  an  organ. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  vii.  196  Being  destitute 
of  any  motion,  they  conferre  no  reliefe  unto  the  Agents  or 
Elevators.  1746  Parsons  Human  Phys.  i.  17  The  Elevator 
arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  Edge  of  the  Foramen 
lacerum.  1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  1.  ii.  §  1.  148  The 
Elevators  of  the  lower  J  aw.  1870  Rolleston  A  nim.  Life 
13  The  main  elevator  of  the  humerus  and  the  wing. 

b.  In  insects,  one  of  the  two  flat  joints  of  the 
maxillary  or  labial  feelers. 

1826  Kirby  &  Spence  Entomol.  III.  448  Thus  in  the  hive 
bee  and  the  humble  bee  the  labials  including  the  two  flat 
joints  or  elevators  have  four  joints. 

2.  Sttrg.  ‘  An  instrument  for  raising  any  de¬ 
pressed  portions  of  bone,  particularly  of  the  skull. 
Also,  an  instrument  used  in  Dentistry  for  the 
removal  of  stumps  of  teeth  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

3.  a.  A  machine  used  for  raising  corn  or  flour 
to  an  upper  storey,  b.  U.  S.  A  large  building 
(containing  one  or  more  of  these  machines)  used 
for  the  storage  of  grain,  c.  A  machine  used  for 
raising  hay  or  straw  to  the  top  of  the  stack.  Also, 
an  appendage  to  a  thrashing  machine,  d.  A  lift, 
hoist,  ascending  chamber.  Also  attrib. 

1825  J.  Nicholson  Operat.  Mech.  ioo  These  elevators 
consist  of  a  chain  of  buckets,  or  concave  vessels  . .  fixed  at 
proper  distances  upon  a  leathern  band,  which  goes  round 
two  wheels.  1862  Trollope  N.  Amer.  I.  248  An  elevator 
is  as  ugly  a  monster  as  has  been  yet  produced.  1862  J. 
Wilson  Farming  161  A  larger  set  of  elevators  is  usually 
employed  to  carry  up  the  roughs  to  the  feeding  board  [in  a 
thrashing  machine].  1879  Jefferies  Wild  Life  in  S.  C. 
1 14  The  new-fangled  elevator  carries  up  the  hay  by  ma¬ 
chinery  from  the  waggon  to  the  top.  1883  Harpers  Mag. 
Jan.  275/1  He  did  not  trust  the  elevator,  but  almost  flew 
down  the  stairs.  1884  Howells  ibid.  Dec.  118/1  The  Ele¬ 
vator  boy,  pulling  at  the  rope  [says]  ‘  We’re  not  there  yet 
1884  Lisboji  (Dakota)  Star  10  Oct.,  A.  H.  Laughlin  . .  has 
bought  the  store  building  . .  near  the  elevator.  1887  Con- 
temp.  Rcit.  May  699  Extensive  elevator  Companies. 

Elevatory  (e  livctori),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Ele¬ 
vator  :  see  -ory.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  elevation,  that  tends 
to  elevate. 

1.  Geol.  Concerned  in  raising  or  tending  to  raise 
the  crust  of  the  earth. 

1833  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  III.  117  The  disturbing  and 
dislocating  force  of  the  elevatory  movements.  1847  H. 
Miller  First  Impr.  xi.  (1861)  140  Should  the  time  ever 
arrive  when  the  elevatory  agencies  motionless  and  chill 
shall  sleep  within  their  profound  depths.  1878  Huxley 
Physiogr.  205  Elevatory  forces  must  have  been  at  work. 

2.  In  a  non-material  sense. 

1851  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  II.  iii.  1.  xiv.  §  5  The  moral  feel¬ 
ings  are  thus  elevatory  of  the  mental  faculties. 

B.  sb.  =  Elevator  2  [as  if  ad.  L.  *elevatoriu??i ; 
so  Fr.  elevatoire ,  It.  elevatorio~\. 

1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  91  If  a  depression 
of  the  Cranium  be,  strive  with  the  elevatorie  to  raise  it. 
1758  J-  S.  tr.  Le  Dran's  Observ.  Surg.{iyji)  Ddiij,  Vectis, 
an  Elevatory  used  to  raise  depress'd  Bones.  1832  in  Web¬ 
ster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Ele  ’ve.  Obs.  as  Eng.  [a.  Fr.  {live,  f.  clever 
to  bring  up.]  A  pupil. 

The  Fr.  word  is  occas.  used  when  Fr.  subjects  are  spoken 
of :  e.  g.  ‘  He  was  an  lleve  of  the  Ecole  Normale.' 

1736  Bailey,  An  Elme ,  a  pupil  or  scholar  educated  under 
anyone.  1769  Hope  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIX.  241  note,  Mr. 
James  Robertson  is  an  eleve  of  mine.  1807  J.  Hai.l  Trav. 
Scotl.  I.  146  Dr.  Hunter  . .  the  eleve  of  Lord  Monboddo. 
1829  Genii.  Mag.  XCVII.  11.  527  Their  Eleves  should  have 
.  .an  excellent  classical  education. 

Eleven  (fle’v’n),  a.  and  sb.  Forms :  1  end- 
leofan,  -lufon,  -lyfon,  -an,  ellefne  ( Northumb . 
eellefne),  3-4  endlevene,  -leve,  -luve,  3-5 
enleve(n(e,  -levyn,  (3  enlovene,  4  onlevene), 
elleve(n(e,  -evin,  -yven,  (3  sellevene,  eolleve), 
5-7  elevyn,  (5  eleivan),  aleven,  -eaven,  -euyn, 
5-  eleven,  (6  Sc.  allevin,  alewin,  9  dial. 
ellebn,  eleeben,  lebn).  [Common  Teutonic:  OE. 
pidleofon  corresponds  to  OFris.  andlova,  elleva, 
OS.  elleban  (MDu.  elltvcn,  Du.  elf),  OHG.  einlifi 
(MHG.  eilf,  Ger.  elf),  ON.  ellifu  (Sw.  ellifva, 
elfva,  Da.  elleve),  Goth,  ainlif:— OTeut.  *ainltf- 
f.  *ain-  (shortened  from  *aino-')  One  +  -l if-  of 
uncertain  origin.  Outside  Teutonic  the  only  ana¬ 
logous  form  is  the  Lith.  ven6-lika,  where  -lib a 
(answering  in  function  to  Eng.  -teen)  is  the  ter¬ 
minal  element  of  all  the  numerals  from  11  to  19. 

The  OE.,  OFris.,  OS.,  and  ON.  forms  represent  a  type 
*  ainlif un,  app.  assimilated  to  *tehun  Ten.  The  theory  that 
the  ending  is  a  variant  of  OTeut.  *tehun,  Aryan  *  debin  Ten, 
is  now  abandoned ;  some  would  derive  it  from  the  Aryan 
root  *leiq  or  from  *leip  (both  meaning  to  leave,  to  remain) 
so  that  eleven  would  mean  ‘  one  left '  (after  counting  ten.)] 
The  cardinal  number  next  after  ten,  represented 
by  the  symbols  1 1  and  xi. 

A.  adj. 

1.  In  concord  with  a  sb.  expressed. 

C890  K.  tElfred  Bseda  v.  xviii.  (Bosw.)  Osred  3a;t  rice 
hsefde  endleofan  wintra.  <r  1000  Andreas  (Or.)  664  Na;s 
pasr  folces  ma. .  Nemne  ellefne  orettmseegas.  c  1000  JElfric 
Gen.  xxxii.  22  [Jacob]  nam  his  wif  mid  hira  endlufon  sunum. 
c  1325  Coer  dc  I..  2725  Onlevene  thousand  of  our  meynd.  1382 
Wyclif  Acts  i.  26  Mathi.  .was  noumbrid  to  giderewith  en- 


levene  apostlis.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  tv.  227  Thou  hast 
hanged  on  myn  hals  elleuen  tymes.  c  1400  Pol.  Rel.  4  L. 
Poems  216,  I  have  hadther-to  lechys  aleven,  and  they  gave 
me  medysins  all.  a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  342  More  then  enleve 
mele.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  cii.  82  And  this  mysauen- 
ture  dured  enleuen  yere  and  moo.  1552  Lyndesav  Mo¬ 
narch  e  4509  The  3eir  of  oure  Saluatioun  Alewin  hundreth 
and  sax  and  fyftie.  1591  Horsey  Trav.  (1857)  188  Aleaven 
of  his  ..  servants.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  in.  vi.  6  Eleuen 
houres  I  haue  spent  to  write  it  ouer.  1664  Evelyn  Kal. 
Hort.  (1729)220  Nor  the  Height  above  ten  or  eleven  [Feet] 
at  most.  1796  Burke  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  VII  1. 301  Eleven 
days  they  had  the  full  use  of  Bantry  Bay.  1887  Ruskin  in 
Pall  Mall  G.  2  Sept.  3/2  Humanity,  .had  reduced  itself  to 
see  no  more  than  eleven  eyes  in  a  peacock’s  tail. 

2.  With  ellipsis  of  sb.,  which  may  usually  be 
supplied  from  the  context.  The  Eleven :  sc.  dis¬ 
ciples  ;  also,  a  body  of  executive  officers  at  Athens. 

c  1205  Lay.  14531  Bi  tene  &  bi  aelleuene  [c  1275  enlouene). 
c  1275  O.  E.  Misc.  55  He  seyde  to  his  apostles  .  hi  weren 
elleouene.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  298  In  pe  pousend  3er  of 
grace,  and  endleuene  perto.  <r  1300  Cursor  M.  4119  An  was 
eildest  o  pe  elleuen.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  343 
Sex  score  and  enleuene.  1391  Garrard  Art  IVarre  130 
When  they  passe  a  leven  or  twelve  they  are  not  to  be  ac- 
compted  an  aray.  1611  Bible  Luke  xxiv.  33  And  found  the 
eleuen  gathered  together.  1814  Byron  Juan  1.  xlix,  At  six 
a  charming  child,  and  at  eleven  With  all  the  promise  of  as 
fine  a  face.  1849  Grote  Hist.  Greece  V.  11.  lxii.  427  They 
were  handed  over  to  the  magistrates  called  the  Eleven, 
b.  esp.  sc.  hours  :  as  eleven  o’clock,  etc. 

1548  Udall,  etc ,,Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  xx.  6  About  a  leuen  of 
the  clocke.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  ii.  252  Vpon  the  Platforme 
twixt  eleuen  and  twelue  lie  visit  you.  1759  Compl.  Letter- 
Writer  (ed.  6)  227  The  Ball  continued  its  Briskness  and 
vivacity,  .'till  about  Eleven.  1803  R.  Anderson  Cumlrrld. 
Ball.  6j  When  the  clock  strack  eleeben. 

B.  as  sb. 

1.  The  abstract  number  eleven. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  Dc  P.  R.  ix.  iv.  (1495)  349  Thryes 
enleuen  makyth  thre  and  thyrty.  1547  Boorde  Introd. 
Knowl.  123  Nyne,  ten,  aleuyn,  twelue. 

2.  A  set  of  eleven  persons ;  esp.  a  set  of  eleven 
players  forming  ‘  a  side  ’  at  cricket  or  football. 

c  1800  in  Etoniana  v.  95  The  eleven  of  football  and  the 
eleven  of  cricket.  1885  Truth  28  May  836/2  Such  a  county 
should,  .produce  a  few  bowlers  to  maintain  the  credit  of  its 
eleven. 

1 3.  In  phrase,  By  the  elevens !  (of  uncertain 
origin).  Obs. 

1773  Goldsm.  Stoops  to  Conq.  11.  i,  By  the  Elevens,  my 
place  is  gone  quite  out  of  my  head. 

C.  Comb.,  as  elevenfold  adj.  and  adv.  ;  eleven- 
pointer,  a  stag  whose  horns  show  eleven  points. 
Also  eleven-o’-cloek  (see  A.  2  b)  used  attrib. 
or  as  adj.  in  eleven-o’-cloek  lady,  eleven-o’¬ 
clock  wind  (see  quots.). 

1557  Records  Whetst.  B  ij,  Vndecupla  11  to  1  :  22  to  2: 
33  to  3,  aleuenfolde.  1803  E.  L.  Peel  in  Longm.  Mag. 
Nov.  74  A  grand  eleven-pointer  ..  standing  out  alone. 
1879  Prior  Plant-n .,  Eleven  o’clock  lady,  Fr.  dame  dlonze 
heures,  from  its  waking  up  and  opening  its  eyes  so  late 
in  the  day ;  the  star  of  Bethlehem  (Ornithogalwn  umbel- 
latum,  L.).  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  9  July  8/2  A.  .stiff  breeze. . 
called  ‘  eleven  o’clock  wind '.  .that  is  to  say,  supposing  the 
target  to  be  marked  like  the  dial  of  a  clock,  the  wind 
would  blow.,  in  the  direction  of  the  figure  11. 

Hence  Elevener,  Ele  vens  (dial.),  an  eleven-o’¬ 
clock  meal,  a  luncheon. 

1865  W.  White  E.  Eng.  II.  197, 1  commonly  has  a  drop  [of 
ale]  for  my  elevens ;  but  I  can  manage  a  pint  o’  a’ternoons 
besides.’  1875  Parish  Sussex  Dial,  Elevener,  a  luncheon. 

+  Eleventeen.  Obs.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Eleven  + 
-teen.]  Twenty-one. 

16..  Wither  Weakness,  Many  giglets  I  have  married 
seen  Ere  they  forsooth  could  reach  eleventeen. 

Eleventh  (neVnp),  a.  and  sb.  Forms:  a.  1 
endlyfta,  Northumb.  sellefta,  3-4  enlefte,  north. 
elleft.  0.  1  endleofefla,  4  ellevefpe,  4-5  en- 
levenj),  -the,  eUevend,  -ent,  -enpe,  -ynd,  -ynt, 
(4  nllevenpe,  elned,  5  aleffant),  6  elleventh, 
(ellewint,  elevynth,  aleventh,  eleven,  leventh, 
Sc.  levint,  7  elventh,  9  dial,  elevent),  7- 
eleventh.  [OE.  yidlyfta,  xllefta,  correspond  to 
OFris.  andlofta ,  ellefta,  OS.  ellifto,  OHG.  euilijto 
(MHG.  einlifte,  eilfite,  mod.G.  elfite),  ON.  ellifte 
(not  recorded  in  Goth.) OTeut.  *ainlifton-  f. 
*ainlif-  Eleven  +  ordinal  suffix  f.  OAryan  -to-. 
As  in  the  case  of  other  numerals,  the  original 
word  has  been  superseded  (since  14th  c.)  by  a  new 
formation  on  the  cardinal  numeral  +  -th  (after 
Fourth),  which  is  now  the  universal  ordinal  suffix. 
Certain  forms  in  ME.  and  mod. Eng.,  following 
other  analogies,  have  -t  or  -d  instead  of  -lhi\ 

A.  adj. 

1.  That  comes  next  in  order  to  the  tenth. 
Eleventh  hour :  the  latest  possible  time,  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  parable  of  the  labourers  (Matt.  xx.). 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  93  Eall  eorpe  bi3  mid  ]>eostrum  ofor]>eaht 
mt  ]>a  endlyftan  tid  p.ts  dsejjes.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt, 
xx.  6  Da  embe  ]>a  endlyftan  tide  he  uteode.  1297  R.  Glouc. 
(1724)  414  pe  enlefte  day  of  heruest.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  22627 
pe  signe  o  pe  dai  elleft,  It  es  na  skil  pat  it  be  left.  1340 
Hampole  Pr.  Cottsc.  4798  pe  ellevend  day  men  sal  com  out 
Of  caves.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  xix.  (1495) 
357  The  enleuenth  month  is  Nouembre.  1489  Plumpton 
Corr.  78  Aleffant  day  of  rnoneth  of  March.  1513-75  Dium. 
Occurr.  (1833)  10  Wpoun  the  ellewint  day  of  July,  &c. 
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1551  Recorde  Pathw.  Knovil.  1.  xvii,  According  vnto  the 
cleuen  conclusion.  1599  Shaks .Hen.  V,  1.  i.  2  In  tn’eleuenth 
yere  of  y '  last  Kings  reign.  1663  Cowley  Verses  Ess. 
(1669)  60  Come  the  eleventh  Plague,  rather  than  this  should 
be.  1829  Southey  All  /or  Love  1.  xxiv,  Though  at  the 
eleventh  hour  Thou  hast  come  to  serve  our  Prince  of  Power, 
b.  with  ellipsis  of  sb. 

c  1325  E.  E.  A llit.  P.  B.  1013  f>e  Iacyngh  J>e  enleuen)>e 
gent.  1340  Ayenb .  1 4  J>e  enlefte  is  to  leve  pe  lesnesseofzenne. 
c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2845  Basyn  was  |>e  elleuefj>e  hat  3e  han 
slawe  there,  c  1400  Apoll,  Loll.  78  pe  elleuynt.  1552  Abp. 
Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  51  The  levint,  quha  presumis  of 
thame  self  ony  thing.  1588  A.  King  tr.  Canisius'  Catech. 
183  The  ellewint  is  continence  quhairby  we  abstein  nocht 
only  from  meats,  hot  also  from  al  vickednes.  1632  San¬ 
derson  12  Serm.  iox  At  the  eleventh. 

2.  Eleventh  part :  one  of  eleven  equal  parts  into 
which  a  quantity  may  be  divided. 

1797  Burke  Regie.  Peace  Wks.  VIII.  402  An  increase  .. 
from  an  eleventh  to  a  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  duty. 

+3.  quasi-fl</zL  in  the  eleventh  place, Eleventhly. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.)  292  b,  Elleuenth,  they  be 
mortifyed  from  all  feares,  scrupules,  and  euyll  dedes. 

+  4.  Music.  The  interval  of  an  octave  and  a 
fourth  ;  a  compound  fourth.  Obs. 

1597  Morley  Introd.  M us.  70  From  Gam  vt  to  D  la  sol 
re  is  a  twelfe,  although  it  seeme  in  common  sence  but  an 
aleuenth. 

B.  sb.  =  eleventh  part ;  see  A.  2. 

1557  Recorde  Whetst.  B  ij  b,  Sesquiundecima.  12  to  11  : 
24  to  22. .  |  14^  1  a  leuenth  more. 

Eleventhly  (fleVn|di),  adv.  [f.  Eleventh  a. 
+  -LY2.]  In  the  eleventh  place.  Also  quasi-rA 
1609  R.  Barnerd  Faith/.  Sheph.  55  Eleventhly  &  lastly, 
1648  D.  Jenkins  Wks.  39  Eleventhly,  wee  maintaine,  etc. 
1711  Vind.  Sacheverell  85  We  are  now  come  to  Eleventhly, 
these  Eleventhly' s  and  Twel/thly's,  these  false  Stories. 

Elevia-tion,  bad  form  of  Alleviation. 

1543-4  Act  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  12  To  the  eleuiation  of  parte 
of  his  great  and  inestimable  charges. 

Elf  (elf),  sb.  Eorms :  i  self,  ylf  (app.  re¬ 
corded  only  in  pi.  ylfe),  3  alve,  5  alfe,  5-7  elfe, 
4-  elf.  Plural  elves  :  1  ylfe,  3  alven,  6-7  elfes, 
Sc.  elvis,  8  elfs,  6-  elves.  See  also  Elven, 
Auf,  Oaf,  [OE.  self  str.  masc.  =  OHG.  alp 
(MHG„  mod.G.  alp  nightmare,  ON.  dlfr  (Da. 
alf)  elf:— OTeut.  *albo-z9i  a  parallel  type  *alti-z 
(cf.  Sw.  elf  Da.  elv)  appears  in  late  WSax.  %ylf 
(found  in  pi.  ylfe  :—*l£lfe)  =  Mercian,  Kent.  *$lf, 
Northumb.  *&lf,  one  or  other  of  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  mod.  word.  (The  mod.G.  elf  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  adopted  from  Eng. ;  MHG.  had  elbe 
a  female  elf.) 

Some  have  compared  the  Teut.  word  with  the  Skr.  rbhu, 
the  name  given  to  the  three  genii  of  the  seasons  in  llindu 
mythology.] 

1.  Mythol .  The  name  of  a  class  of  supernatural 
beings,  in  early  Teutonic  belief  supposed  to 
possess  formidable  magical  powers,  exercised 
variously  for  the  benefit  or  the  injury  of  mankind. 

They  were  believed  to  be  of  dwarfish  form,  to  produce 
diseases  of  various  kinds,  to  act  as  inenbi  and  succubi,  to 
cause  nightmares,  and  to  steal  children,  substituting  change¬ 
lings  in  their  place.  The  Teutonic  belief  in  elves  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  main  source  of  the  mediaeval  superstition  respecting 
fairies,  which,  however,  includes  elements  not  of  Teutonic 
origin  ;  in  general  the  Romanic  word  denotes  a  being  of 
less  terrible  and  more  playful  character  than  the  ‘elf’  as 
originally  conceived.  In  mod.  literature,  elf  is  a  mere  sy¬ 
nonym  of  Fairy,  which  has  to  a  great  extent  superseded  it 
even  in  dialects.  Originally  elf  was  masculine,  Elven 
feminine  ;  but  in  13th  and  14th  c.  the  two  seem  to  have 
been  used  indifferently  of  both  sexes.  In  mod.  use  elf 
chiefly,  though  not  always,  denotes  a  male  fairy. 

Beoiuulf  112  (Gr.)  Fram  J>anon  untydras  ealle  onwocon 
eotenas  and  ylfe.  ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  296  Wi8  adfe 
and  wi|>  uncupum  fidsan  gnid  myrran  on  win.  c  1205  Lay. 
19256  Sone  swa  he  com  an  eorftei  aluen  hine  iuengen. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Man  Lawes  T.  656  The  mooder  was  an  elf 
by  aventure.  1426  Audelay  Poems  77  (Matz.)  Alfe  Rofyn 
be-gon  to  rug.  C1460  Towneley  Myst.  (Matz.)  He  was 
takyn  with  an  elfe.  1513  Douglas  YEfieis  viii.  vi.  7  Wyth 
Nymphis  and  Favnis  apoun  euery  syde,  Quhilk  fairfolkis, 
or  than  elvis,  clepyng  we.  1579  E.  K.  in  Spenser's  Sheph. 
Cal.  June  25  Gloss. ,  For  Guelfes  and  Gibelines,  we  say 
Elfes  &  Goblins.  16x0  Shaks.  Temp.  v.  i.  33  Ye  Elves 
ofhils,  brooks,  standing  lakes  and  groues.  1635  Herrick 
Hesfer  (1869)  IP  App.  477  Come  follow,  follow  me  You 
faine  elves  that  be.  1700  Dryden  Wife  Bath's  T.  3 
The  King  of  elfs  . .  Gamboll’d  on  heaths.  17x2  -4  Pope 
Rape  Lock  1.  33  Airy  elves  by  moonlight  shadow  seen. 
x866  Kingsley  Hereto,  xv.  193  You  are  an  elf  and  a  goddess. 
1875  B.  Taylor  Faust  1.  i,  Then  the  craft  of  elves  propi¬ 
tious  Hastes  to  help  where  help  it  can. 

+  b.  Sometimes  distinguished  from  a  *  fairy  ’ : 
(a)  as  an  inferior  or  subject  species ;  ( b )  as  a 
more  malignant  being,  an  1  imp’,  *  demon’  ;  also 
fig.  Obs. 

1587  M.  Grove  Pelops  Sf  Hipp.  (1878)  75  To  exercise  your 
selfe  In  feates  of  arines,  thereby  to  shun  of  loytring  loue 
the  elfe.  a  1593  H.  Smith  Wks.  1867  II.  483  Frenzies,  furies 
(wayward  elves) :  What  need  ye  call  for  whip  or  scourge? 
1623  J.  Abbott  Force  Contrition  in  Farr’s  S.  P.  Jas.  I 
(1848)  353  The  raine  which  this  detested  elfe  must  drowne 
Must  from  aboue.  .come  downe.  a  1628  F.  Greville  Mhs - 
tapha ,  3 rd  Chorus ,  What  means  . .  This  finite  Elfe  of  mans 
vaine  acts  and  errors?  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  (1839)699 
When  the  fairies  are  displeased  with  any  body,  they  are 
said  to  send  their  elves,  to  pinch  them,  a  1700  Dryden  (J.) 
That  we  may  angels  seem,  we  paint  them  elves. 

2.  transf.  a.  (See  quot.) 


X651  Hobbes  Leviath.  (1830)  699  The  fairies.,  are  said 
to  take  young  children  . .  ancf  to  change  them  into  natural 
fools,  which  common  people  do  therefore  call  elves,  and  are 
apt  to  mischief. 

b.  A  tricksy,  mischievous,  sometimes  a  spiteful 
and  malicious  creature.  To  play  the  elf:  to  act 
elfishly,  maliciously. 

a  1553  Udall  Royster  D.  hi.  iii.  (1869)  46  Women  be  all 
such  madde  pieuishe  elues.  1613  Uncasing  of  Machiav.  25 
For  never  it  was  Ape  but  plaide  the  Elfe.  1740  Somerville 
Hobbinol  in.  (1749)  174  This  other  Elf,  in  ev’ry  Art  Of 
smiling  Fraud,  in  ev’ry  treach’rous  Leer,  The  very  Hob¬ 
binol  !  1800  Bloomfield  Farmer s  Boy,  Summer  243 

Happy  the  man  that  foils  an  envious  elf,  Using  the  darts  of 
spleen  to  serve  himself.  1820  Scott  Abbot  iv,  Stray  elf  of 
a  page. 

3.  transf  A  diminutive  being,  a.  A  dwarf, 
mannikin;  hence  as  adj.  (quots.  1710,  1725). 

1530  Palsgr.  216/2  Elfe  or  dwarf,  navi.  1547  Salesbury 
Welsh  Diet,,  Nar,  an  elfe.  1710  Street  Robberies  Consul. 
Elf  little.  1725  New  Cant.  Diet .,  Elf  little,  a  1763  Shen- 
stone  (J.),  He  . .  Wisheth,  poor  starving  elf,  his  paper-kite 
may  fly.  17. .  Seven  Wise  Men  in  R.  Bell  Hist.  Eng.  (1840) 
X.  vii.  143  note,  The  prince  ..  Laughed  at  the  merry  elf; 
Rejoiced  to  see  within  his  court  One  shorter  than  himself. 
1840-5  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.  (1877)  102  As  a  muscular  Giant 
would  handle  an  elf. 

b.  Applied  to  a  child  (chiefly  with  some  notion 
of  2  b),  to  a  small  animal  or  insect. 

1573  Tusser  Husb.  (1878)  50  Looke  to  thy  cattle,  Serue 
yoong  poore  elues  alone  by  tnemselues.  1660  J.  M[ilton] 
in  H.  Morley  King  and  Commons  (1868)  So  the  little  wanton 
elf  [a  bee]  Most  gloriously  enshrined  itself  [in  amber].  1786 
Burns  Despondency  Ye  tiny  elves  that  guiltless  sport. 
1824  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  1.(1863)  15  His  own  pretty 
little  boys,  and  two  or  three  other  four-year-old  elves.  1886 
G.  Allen  Kalee's  Shrine  xii.  128  Herons  . .  intent  on  the 
quick  pursuit  of  the  elusive  elves  in  the  stream  below. 

1 4.  By  Spenser  applied  to  the  knights  of  his 
allegorical  ‘  faerie  land 

1596  Spenser  F.Q.  i.  i.  17  Which  when  the  valiant  Elfe 
perceiu’d.  Ibid.  1.  v.  11  Goe,  caytive  Elfe. 

5.  In  a  vague  depreciatory  sense,  ‘  a  (poor) 
creature’,  ‘  a  (poor,  pious)  soul  ’,  1  a  (poor)  devil’. 

1573  Tusser  Husb.  (1878)  208  Like  worldly  elfe,  to  mode 
and  toile.  1703  De  Foe  Re/.  Mann.  Misc.  69  Magistrates, 
like  Pious  Elves,  Let  none  be  Drunk  a  Sundays  hut  them¬ 
selves.  a  1849  Hor.  Smith  Addr.  Mummy  viii,  Still  silent, 
uncommunicative  elf. 

6.  Comb.  a.  appositive,  as  elf -child,  -girl, 
-knight,  -lady,  -woman  ;  b.  attributive,  as  elf- 
castle,  -datice,  -flame,  -horn,  -house,  -land,  -rod\ 
elf-like  adj.  Also  elf-arrow,  -bolt,  a  flint  arrow¬ 
head  (see  Elf-shot)  ;  also,  a  belemnite  ;  elf-bore, 
a  hole  in  a  piece  of  wood,  out  of  which  a  knot  has 
dropped  or  been  driven;  +  elf-cake,  an  enlargement 
of  the  spleen  attributed  to  the  agency  of  elves 
(cf.  Ague-cake)  ;  elf-eup,  a  small  stone  perfor¬ 
ated  by  friction  at  a  waterfall ;  elf-dart  =  Elf- 
shot  1 ;  elf-dock,  a  name  of  the  Elecampane  ; 
elf-fire,  ignis  fatuus,  Will  o’  the  wisp  ;  elf-god, 
Cupid ;  elf-knot  =  Elf-lock  ;  elf-queen,  queen 
of  the  fairies;  f  elf-skin,  a  man  of  shrivelled 
and  shrunken  form  ;  elf-stone  =  Elf-shot  2  ;  elf- 
stricken,  -struck  ppl.  a.,  bewitched;  also  elf- 
striking  vbl.  sb. ;  elf-taken  ppl.  a.  (in  quot.  elfe 
y-take),  bewitched  by  elves;  elf- twisted  ppl.  a., 
twisted  or  gnarled  by  elves  ;  elf-  wort  =  elf -dock. 
Also  Elf-lock,  -shoot,  -shot. 

1590  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  I.  198  Thow  directit  George 
Cuik  to  twa  wemen  ..for  ane  *elf-arrow-heid.  1679  Plot 
Staffordsh.  (1686)  396  These,  .they  there  [at  Aberdeen]  call 
Elf-Arrows.  1796  Morse  Arner.  Geog.  II.  151  The  stones 
which  the  country  people  call  elf-arrow  heads.  1855  Smed- 
ley  Occult  Sc.  31  The  triangular  flints,  Belemnites,  so 
numerous  in  Scotland  . .  are  popularly  termed  Elf  arrows. 
1773  Johnson  Journ.  West.  /si.  Wks.  1806  IX.  208  The  stone 
heads  of  arrows.  .The  people  call  them  *elf-bolts.  1883  G. 
Allen  Col.  Clout's  Gard.  xxxix.  223  The  neolithic  arrows 
came  to  be  regarded  as  elf-bolts.  1814  Northern  Antiq.  404 
(Jam.)  If  you  were  to  look  through  an*elf-bore  in  wood.  1579 
Langham  Gard.  Health  (1633)  2  To  heale  the  *elfe  cake  and 
hardnesseof  the  side.  1586  Lupton  1000  Notable  Th.  (1675) 
157  The  hardness  of  the  side  called  the  Elfcake.  1884  Child 
Ballads  11.  §  37.  321/2  After  some  description  of  the  life  at  the 
*elf-castle.  1856  R.  Vaughan  Mystics  (i860)  II.  74  When 
the  *Elf-children  scatter  gold-dust  on  the  ground.  18x0 
Cromek  Rem.  Nithsdale  Song  290  (Jam.)  ''Elf-cups  were 
placed  under  stabledoors.  .as  a  safeguard  against  witchcraft. 
1884  Child  Ballads  11.  §  42.  375/1  Why  are  you  so  pale,  as 
if  you  had  been  in  an  *elf-dance?  1879  Prior  Plant-n., 

*  Elf  Dock,  the  elecampane,  from  its  broad  leaves  called  a 
dock.  1855  Smedley  Occult  Sc.  31  The  4  Ignis  fatuus'  has 
been  named  **  Elf  fire'.  1884  Child  Ballads  n.  §  42.  375/2 
Olaf . .  has  to  make  his  way  through  the  *elf-flame.  1871 
Rossetti  Poems  9  Poets’  fancies  all  are  there  :  There  the 
*Elf-girls  flood  with  wings  Valleys  full  of  plaintive  air.  1859 
Tennyson  Vivien  98,  I  saw  the  little  *elf-god  eyeless  once 
In  Arthur's  arras  hall  at  Camelot.  1884  Child  Ballads  11. 

§  41.  360/1  Lady  Isabel . .  hears  an  *elf-horn.  Ibid.  §  42. 
375/1  He  rides  to  the  hills  and  comes  to  an  *elf-house.  Ibid. 

1.  §4.  23/1  An  ^elf-knight,  by  blowing  his  horn,  inspires 
Lady  Isabel  with  love-longing.  1824  Heber  Jml.  II.  xxii. 
416  Ghastly  Yogis,  with  their  hair  in  *elf  knots.  1884  Child 
Ballads  n.  §37.  320/1  The  *elf-lady’s  costume  and  equip¬ 
ment.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  X13  *Elfe  lande.  1847  Tennyson 
Princ.  hi.  357  O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar,  The  horns 
of  elfland  faintly  blowing.  1583  Stanyhurst  Aeneis  111. 
(Arb.)  80  Shee  sowns,  and  after  long  pausing  thus  she  sayd 
*elflyke.  X841  Lytton  Night  $  Morn.  1.  vi.  I.  65  His., 
hair  hung  elf-like  and  matted  down  his  cheeks,  c  1386 


Chaucer  Wyf  Bathes  T.  860  The  *elf-queen,  with  hir 
joly  compaignye.  1884  Child  Ballads  11.  §  41.  362/2  He 
strikes  her  with  an  *elf-rod.  X596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  11.  iv. 
270  Away  . .  you  *Elfe-skin.  1778  Phil.  Surv.  S.  Irel.  281, 
I  have  seen  one  of  those  *elf-stones.  1825  Scott  Betrothed 
(i860)  290  He  looks  as  if  he  were  *elf-stricken.  1699  E. 
Lhwyd  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVIII.  99  Some  on  May  Day 
put  them  into  a  Tub  of  Water,  and  besprinkle  all  their 
Cattle  with  that  Water,  to  prevent  being  *Elf-struck,  be¬ 
witch'd,  &c.  Ibid.,  As  to  this  *Elf-stricking,  their  Opinion 
is,  that  the  Fairies.. do  sometimes  carry  away  Men  in  the 
Air.  a  1500  MS.  in  Promp.  Parv.  138  ?iote,  A  chylde  that 
ys  *elfe  y-take  . .  may  nat  broke  hys  mete.  1885  Chamb. 
Jml.  371  Lo — instead  of  the  Hunter  in  Green,  there  was 
only  a  brown  withered  twig,  so  *elf-twisted  and  dry.  1884 
Child  Ballads  11.  §  29.  259/1  Three  *elf-women  had  been 
not  less  than  fifteen  years  in  weaving  it.  1878  Britten  & 
Holl.,  *Elfwort,  Inula  Helenium. 

+  Elf,  v.  Obs.  rare~~l .  [f.  Elf  sb."]  tram .  To 
tangle  or  twist  (hair)  as  an  elf  might  do. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  11.  iii.  10  lie . .  elfe  all  my  haires  in 
knots.  1721-1800  Bailey,  To  Elfe  the  Hair,  to  tie  it  up  in 
Knots  or  Ringlets. 

f  Elfayde.  Obs.  Some  kind  of  animal. 

?  a:  1400  Morte  Arth.  2288  Elfaydes,  and  Arrabys,  and  oly- 
fauntez  noble. 

Elfhood  (edfhud).  [f.  Elf  +  -hood.]  The 
state  of  being  an  elf. 

*837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  (1857)  !•  L  vi.  39  Little  elf,  or  imp 
. .  with  its  withered  air  of . .  completed  elf-hood. 

Elfic.  rare.  [f.  Elf  +  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  an  elf. 

1872  Hardwick  Trad.  Lane.  231  They  find  it  impossible 
to  leave  their  husbands  and  resume  their  elfic  nature.  1886 
C.  Rogers  Soc.  Life  in  Scott.  III.  263  Fire  had  a  potent 
influence  against  all  elfic  arts. 

Elfin  (e*lfin),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6-7  elphyne, 
-in,  ?  8  Sc.  elfan.  [Obscurely  f.  Elf  sb. ;  app. 
first  used  by  Spenser,  and  perh.  suggested  to  him 
by  the  phrase  elvene  land  ‘  land  of  elves  ’  (see  El¬ 
ven)  ;  the  proper  name  Elphin  in  the  Arthurian 
romances  may  possibly  have  influenced  the  form.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Pertaining  to  elves ;  of  elfish  nature  or  origin. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  iv.  42  Him  litle  answerd  th’  angry 

Elfin  knight.  I  bid.  1.  x.  65  A  Faery,  .her  base  Elfin  brood 
there  for  thee  left;  Such,  men  do  Chaungelings  call.  1673 
Elphm  K flight  i.  in  Child  Ballads  1.  15/1  The  elphin  knight 
sits  on  yon  hill.  1742  Collins  Ode  iv.  4  His  loveliest  Elfin 
queen  has  blest.  1792  S.  Rogers  Pleas.  Mem.  1. 117  Heroes 
.  .Whose  elfin  prowess  scaled  the  orchard- wall.  1808  Scott 
Marm.  in.  xxiv,  The  Elfin  knight  fell.  1820  Keats  St. 
Agnes  xxxix,  Hark !  'tis  an  elfin  storm  from  faery  land. 
1828  Carlyle  Misc.  (1857)  P  J45  Elfin  bells,  when  the 
Queen  of  Faery  rides  by  moonlight. 

2.  transf.  a.  Diminutive,  dwarfish,  b.  Fairy¬ 
like,  full  of  strange  charm. 

I79^"7  Coleridge  Poems  (1862)  28  The  elfin  tribe  . .  Re¬ 
leased  from  school.  1873  Dixon  Two  Queens  III.  xvi.  ii. 
191  From  childhood  she  had  been  a  bright  and  elfin  creature. 

B.  sb.  1.  =  Elf  ;  also  attrib. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  1.  x.  60  And  thou,  faire  ymp . .  accompted 
Elfins  sonne.  1807  Crabbe  Birth  Flattery  128  A  wicked 
elphin,  roved  this  land  around.  1840  Hood  Up  Rhine  69 
Elfins  . .  swarm  in  their  romantic  mythology.  1864  Skf.at 
UhlaficTs  Poems  307  Darling,  join  the  elfin-dance  'Neath 
the  stars'  and  moonlight's  glance. 

1 2.  Sc.  ?  Elf-land. 

1567-83  Simpill  Ballades  210  Ane  carling  of  the  Quene 
of  Phareis  The  ewill  win  geir  to  elphyne  careis.  a  1800  Q. 
of  Elfan' s  Nourice  iii.  in  Child  Ballads  11.  359/1  Waken, 
Queen  of  Elfan,  An  hear  your  nourice  moan,  a  1802 
You?ig  Tamlafie  vi.  ibid.  508/1  The  Queen  o  Elfin  will  gie 
a  cry. 

3.  transf.  A  child. 

1741  Shenstone  Schoolmistress  {1794),  In  those  elfins’ ears 
[she]  would  oft  deplore  The  times.  1804  J.  Grahame  Sabbath 
(1839)  19/1  Then  would  he  teach  the  elfins  how  to  plait  The 
rushy  cap. 

Hence  E  lfindom,  nonce-wd the  estate  of  the 
elves. 

1886  Harper  s  Mag.  May  838  The  traditional  type  of 
elfindom. 

Elfish  (e-lfij),  a.  [f.  Elf  +  -ish.]  Pertaining 
to  elves  ;  weird,  spectral ;  of  the  nature  of  an  elf, 
resembling  an  elf;  tricksy,  mischievous;  formerly 
also  of  inanimate  things,  unmanageable,  intract¬ 
able.  See  Elvish. 

The  older  form  Elvish  is  still  the  more  usual ;  but  in  some 
connexions  elfish  might  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  more 
obvious  relation  to  the  primitive  sb. 

1542  Udall  Erasin.  Apoph.  296  b,  The  Cypres  tree  .. 
is  elfishe  and  frowarde  to  spryng  vp.  1583  Stanyhurst 
Aeneis  11.  (Arb.)  68  The  goast  of  verye  Creiisa  . .  mad  her 
elfish  aparance.  a  1791  Yng.  Tofu  Linexv.  in  Child  Ballads 
11.  343/2  If  my  lord  were  an  earthly  knight,  As  he's  an  elfish 
grey.  1798  Coleridge  Anc.  Mariner  iv.  xii,  The  elfish 
light  Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes,  a  1802  Yng.  Tamlane  xxxii. 
in  Child  Ballads  11.  354/2  Then  would  I  never  tire  ..  In 
Elfish  land  to  dwell.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxviii. 
372  Three  men,  Ootuniak,  our  elfish  rogue  Myouk,  and  a 
stranger.  1876  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  I.  App.  770  The 
elfish  names  are  mainly  English. 

Elf-lock  (e’lfityk).  In  6,  9  pi.  elves-locks. 
[f.  Elf  +  Lock  (of  hair).]  A  tangled  mass  of 
hair,  superstitiously  attributed  to  the  agency  of 
elves,  esp.  Queen  Mab  :  ‘  which  it  was  not  fortu¬ 
nate  to  disentangle’  (Nares). 

159a  Shaks.  Rom.  $  Jul.  1.  iv.  90  Elf-locks  [1623  elk- 
locks],  1596  Lodge  IV its  Miserie  (Halliw.),  Curl'd  and 
full  of  elves-locks.  1637  Heywood  Dialogues  xvii.  Wks. 
1874  VI.  241  What  though  my  thin  and  unkemb’d  scattered 
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haire  Fell  in  long  Elfe-locks  from  my  scalpe,  now  bare  ?  1810 
Gentl.  Mag.  LXXXVI.  i.  214  Their  hair  remains  matted 
and  wreathed  in  elves-locks.  1848  Kingsley  Saint's  Trag. 
11.  iv.  84  The  listless  craftsmen  through  their  elf-locks 
scowled. 

Hence  ETf-locked  ppl.  a .,  having  elf-locks  or 
tangled  hair. 

1647  R*  Stapylton  Juvenal  vii.  83  The  elfe-lockt  fury  all 
her  snakes  had  shed. 

Elfship  (e  lfjip).  noncc-wd.  [f.  Elf  +  -ship  ; 
cf.  his  lordship .]  The  personality  of  an  elf. 

1812  W.  Tennant  Ansier F.  vi.  xxxix,  The  gown  in  which 
her  elf-ship  was  arrayed. 

Elf-shoot,  v.  north,  dial .  [f.  Elf  +  Shoot 
(after  Elf-shot  jA).]  trans.  (  To  shoot,  as  the 
vulgar  suppose,  with  an  elf-arrow.*  (Jam.) 

*11758  Ramsay  Poems  (1800)  II.  66  Nine  braw  nowt 
were  smoor'd,  Three  elf-shot  were.  1778  Phil.  Surv.  S. 
Irel.  281  When  these  animals  are  seized  with  a  certain  dis¬ 
order  . .  they  say  they  are  elf-shot.  1806  Falls  of  Clyde  120 
(Jam.)  You’ll  a  warlock  turn  . .  Elfshoot  our  Ky.  1872 
Hardwick  Trad.  Lane.  138  It  secures  their  cattle  ..  from 
being  elfshot  by  fairies,  etc. 

Elf-shot.  [f.  Elf  sb.  +  Shot.] 

1.  1  Disease,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  im¬ 
mediate  agency  of  evil  spirits 1  (Jam.). 

[cxooo  Ags.  Leechd.  III.  54  Ylfa  &escot.]  1681  Glanvill 
Sadducismus  (17261  398  The  sickness  of  William  Black 
was  an  Elf-shot.  1841  Borrow  Zincali  (1843)  I.  1.  viii. 
148  Shepherds  and  cowherds  are  most  exposed  to  the  effects 
of  the  elf-shot. 

2.  Sc.  A  flint  arrow-head  ;  see  quot. 

1769  Pennant  Tour Scotl.  (1774)  101  Elf-shots  . .  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  weapons  shot  by  fairies  at  cattle. 

+  E  iger.  Obs.  [?f.  OE.  ad  eel  +  gar  spear. 
Cf.  Flem.  aalgeer,  elger,  an  eel-spear,  of  which 
the  Eng.  word  may  possibly  be  an  adoption.]  An 
eel-spear :  see  Algere. 

c  1440  Prontp.  Parv.  138  Elyer,  or  elger,  fyscharis  instru¬ 
ment ;  anguillaris,  fuscina,  fragidica,  dentata.  Ibid.  186 
Garfangyl,  or  elger  :  anguillaria,  aiiguillare . 

Eli,  var.  of  Ele  oil.  Obs. 

Eliad,  obs.  var.  of  Oeillade,  glance. 

Eliasite  (flai'asait).  Min.  [f.  Elias,  name  of  a 
mine  at  Joachimsthal.]  Hydrous  oxide  of  uranium, 
of  a  brown  colour  and  resin-like  appearance. 

1852  Shepard  Min.  266  Eliasite  occurs  in  flattened  pieces 
half  an  inch  thick.  1880  Dana  Min.  §  209  Eliasite.  In 
amorphous  masses  more  or  less  resinlike  in  aspect,  or  like  gum. 

+  Eliba  tion.  Obs.-°  [as  if  ad.  L.  *elibatidn- 
etn  f.  e  out  +  libare  to  pour  out  a  libation.]  A 
tasting  or  offering  sacrifices. 

1656  in  Blount.  1721-1731  in  Bailey. 

t  Eli  ciate,  v.  Obs.  rare ~l.  [irreg.  f.  L.  elic-ere 
to  Elicit  + -ate  ;  cf.  next.]  trans.  To  draw  out. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  147  To  eliciate  all  the  purulent 
matter  at  once  out  of  an  Aposteme,  is  not  good. 

+  Eli  cient,  a.  Obs.  rare~x.  [ad.  L .elicient-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  elic-ere  to  Elicit.]  That  performs  an 
‘  elicit  act  \  Cf.  Elicit  a. 

1617  Collins  Def.  Bp.  Elyu.  ix.  359  It  springs  from  the 
vertue  of  relligion  in  the  mind  of  him  that  yeilds  it,  as  the 
original  of  his  act,  &  yet  imperant  only,  not  elicient;  dili¬ 
gent,  not  exequent,  as  your  School-men  loue  to  speak. 

+  Elicit  (Hi*sit),  a.  Philos.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  elicit- 
11s,  pa.  pple.  of  elictre  to  draw  forth.] 

Of  an  act :  Evolved  immediately  from  an  active 
power  or  quality  ;  opposed  to  imperate. 

The  ‘elicit  acts'  of  the  will  are  its  internal  acts  (i. e.  the 
volitions  themselves) ;  its  ‘  imperate  acts '  are  the  external 
acts  ‘commanded’  by  it.  In  Ethics ,  the  ‘elicit  acts'  of  a 
particular  virtue  are  those  essentially  implied  in  its  defini¬ 
tion  ;  its  *  imperate  acts  *  are  those  which  it  may  under 
peculiar  circumstances  require. 

1624  F.  White  Repi.  Fisher  544  Satisfaction  sometimes 
importeth  all  the  actions  elicite  or  imperate,  which  a  sinner 
must  performe.  1646  S.  Bolton  A  rraignm.  Err.  314  Not . . 
the  . .  elicite  acts  of  conscience,  but  the  imperate,  com¬ 
manded  and  externall  acts.  1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dubit. 
11.  iii.  §  6  I.  41 1  The  imperate  acts  . .  of  the  Vertue  of  one 
Commandment  must  not  contradict  the  elicite  acts  of  an¬ 
other.  1665  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  26  Experience  . .  attests 
that  our  Wills  determine  . .  our  corporeal  motions  . .  What 
else  means  the  distinction  of  the  Schools  of  actions  imperate 
and  elicit?  1693  G.  Firmin  Rev.  Mr.  Davis'  Find.  i.  9  Can 
the  Elicite  Act  of  the  Will  be  forced,  and  yet  the  Essence 
of  the  Will  be  preserved?  1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.  Will. 

Elicit  (ilrsit),  v.  Also  7-8  elicite.  [f.  L. 
elicit-  ppl.  stem  of  elicere :  see  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  draw  forth  (what  is  latent  or  po¬ 
tential)  into  sensible  existence.  Also  fig. 

1641  J.  Jackson  True  Evang.  T.  m.  178  The  former 
method,  of  shewing  how  to  elicite  . .  the  five-fold  profit  of 
Doctrine,  Redargution,  Correction,  Instruction,  and  Con¬ 
solation.  1647  H.  More  Poems  138  And  when  he  hath  that 
life  elicited.  1677  Half.  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  1.  iii.  76  Which 
seminal  Principle  is  . .  derived  and  elicited  from  the  Plant 
or  Animal.  1791  Cowper  Iliad  xni.  503  Elicited  a  tinkling 
sound.  1837  J.  H.  Newman  Proph.  Office  Ch.  157  They 
elicit . .  the  innate  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  1853  Robertson 
Serin.  Ser.  in.  x.  127  A  corrupt  heart  elicits  in  an  hour  all 
that  is  bad  in  us.  i860  Adler  FaurieTs  Prov.  Poetry  xii. 
251  Having  elicited  sparks  from  two  flints  he  lighted  a  large 
fire.  1877  L.  Morris  Epic Hadesu.  92  Only  suffering. .can 
elicit  The  perfumes  of  the  soul. 

2.  To  bring  out,  educe  (principles,  truths,  etc.) 
from  the  data  in  which  they  are  implied.  Also, 
to  extract,  draw  out  (information)  from  a  person 
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by  interrogation  ;  sometimes  with  object  clause  in¬ 
troduced  by  that. 

1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  i.  i.  25  Although  . .  the  very 
same  truths  may  be  elicited.  1795  Burke  Scarcity  Wks. 
VII.  382  Legislative  acts  . .  require  the  exactest  detail  . .  in 
order  . .  to  elicit  principles.  1845  J.  H.  Newman^.  De- 
velopm.  402  The  pressure  of  the  controversy  elicited  . .  a 
truth.  1875  JowETT/Y#ta(ed.2)  V.  88  The  matter  in  dispute 
should  be  clearly  elicited  from  the  contending  parties. 
Mod.  It  was  at  length  elicited  that  a  bribe  had  been  offered. 

3.  To  draw  forth,  evoke  (a  response,  manifesta¬ 
tion,  etc.)  from  a  person. 

1822  Q.  Rev.  XXVII.  92  He  could  not  elicit  a  syllable 
from  him  on  the  subject.  1847  Disraeli  Tancred  1.  vi.  (1871) 
33  The  exploits  . .  elicited  frequent  bursts  of  laughter,  i860 
Tyndall  Glac.  1.  §  25.  188  The  edge  of  one  [fissure]  which 
elicited  other  sentiments  than  those  of  admiration. 

Elicit,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  prec. 

1671  True  Non-Con f.  493  A  ..scant  act  of  justice,  elicit 
by  a  visible  State-conveniency. 

+  Elixitate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  elicit -  (see  Elicit  v.) 
+  -ate.]  =  Elicit. 

1647  H.  More  Poems  239  Thus  may  a  skilful  man  hid  truth 
eficitate. 

Elicitation  (ilksit^’Jsn).  [f.  as  prec.  +-ation.] 
The  action  of  eliciting  or  drawing  forth.  (See 
quots.  and  cf.  Elicit  a.) 

1656  Hobbes  Liberty ,  Necess.  <$•  Ch.  (1841)  283  By  elicita¬ 
tion,  he  understands  a  persuading  or  enticing  with  flattering 
words  . .  That  elicitation  which  the  Schools  intend,  is  a  de¬ 
ducing  of  the  power  of  the  will  into  act.  1874  O.  Brownson 
Whs.  V.  573  That  the  elicitation  of  the  act  is  not  necessary 
. .  to  salvation. 

+  Elicitive  (/li'sitiv),  a.  Obs.  [as  if  ad.  L. 
elicitivus,  f.  elicere :  see  Elicit  and  -ive.]  Per¬ 
taining  to,  of  the  nature  of, ‘  elicit  acts 7 ;  cf.  Elicit  a. 

1624  F.  White  Repl.  Fisher  323  None  of  these  actions  are 
the  formall  or  elicitiue  actions  of  Religion.  1660  Stillingfl. 
Iren .  1.  ii.  (1662)  41  The  internal,  formal,  elicitive  power  of 
Order,  concerning  things  in  the  Church. 

Elicitor  (Hi'sitsi).  [f.  Elicit  v.  +  -or.]  One 
who  elicits  or  draws  forth. 

1839  Bailey  Festus  (1854)  x37  The  death  dispeller,  life 
elicitor.  i860  Tristram  Gt.  Sahara  xix.  320  The  most 
skilful  elicitor  of  statistics  and  traditions  I  ever  met  with. 

Elicumpany,  obs.  form  of  Elecampane. 

Elide  (Hui'd),  v.  Also  7  Sc.  elid.  [ad.  L. 
elid- ere  to  crush  out,  f.  e  out  +  hvdere  to  dash.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  destroy,  annihilate  (the  force  of 
evidence).  Obs. 

1593  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  iv.  iv,  The  force  and  strength  of 
their  arguments  is  elided.  1637  Gillespie  Eng.  Pop.  Cerem. 
in.  vii.  1 17  Which  doth  elude  and  elide  all  that  which  they 
alleadge.  1688  Ess.  Magistracy  in  Hart.  Misc.  I.  9  They 
transfer  a  necessity  of  eliding  them  by  clearer  evidences. 

b.  Lazo,  esp.  Se.  To  annul,  do  away  with, 
quash,  rebut.  [So  elidere  in  Roman  Law.] 

1597  Acts  fas.  VI.  (1816)  126  They  wald  haue'^lidit  and 
stayit  the  samyn  to  haue  bene  put  to  ony  probatioun.  1609 
Skene  Reg.  Maj.  115  He  may.,  take  away,  elid,  and  ex¬ 
clude  his  Lthe  persewer’s]  action,  clame,  and  petition.  1754 
Erskine  Princ.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  109  The  concurring  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  husband  and  wife  . .  is  sufficient  to  elide  this 
legal  presumption.  1828  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xii,  Whilk  un¬ 
certainty  is  sufficient  to  elide  the  conclusions  of  the  libel. 
1880  Muirhead  Gains  iw  §  124  He  may.  .elide  the  exception. 

2.  To  strike  out,  suppress,  pass  over  in  silence. 

1847  Grote  Greece  11.  xxx.  IV.  153  Many  of  them  made 

the  still  greater  historical  mistake  of  eliding  these  last  four 
years  altogether.  1851  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Norm.  <$•  Eng.  I. 
750  Gibbon  and  Sismondi  have  elided  these  monarchs.  1870 
Bowen  Logic  (ed.  2)  133  The  predesignations  of  quantity. . 
belonging  to  the  Predicate  are  usually  elided  in  expression. 

3.  Gram.  To  omit  (a  vowel,  or  syllable)  in  pro¬ 
nunciation.  Hence  Elided  ppl.  a. 

1796  Brit.  Crit.  (T.),  The  consonant  belonging  to  the 
elided  syllable.  1851  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Norm.  <$-  Eng.  I. 
47  Some  sounds  elided,  others  exaggerated.  1867  A.  J. 
Ellis  E.  E.  Pronunc.  1.  iv.  342  It  must  remain  an  unde¬ 
cided  question  whether  Chaucer  would  or  would  not  have 
elided  the  vowel. 

+  ETigent.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  eligent-em ,  pr.  pple. 
of  cligere  to  choose.]  One  who  chooses;  also, 
one  who  elects  (to  an  office)  ;  =  Elector. 

a  1670  Hacket  Abp.  Williams  11.  (1692)  201  In  Polonia  . . 
the  eligents  who  make  the  King  by  their  vote,  are  tyed  fast 
by  their  oaths.  1688  Norris  Theory  Love  (1694)  198  That 
which  determines  the  Choice  of  the  Eligent. 

+  Elight,  v.  Obs.  var.  (?  misprint)  of  Alight. 

1542  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  200  a  He  had  brought  the 
horse  backe  again  and  had  elighted  down. 

Eligibility  (edid^ibrliti).  [f.  next ;  see  -ity.] 

1.  Fitness  to  be  chosen  or  preferred. 

1650  Jer.  Taylor  Noly  Dying  vi.  iii.  (T.)  Sickness  hath 
some  degrees  of  eligibility,  at  least  by  an  after-choice. 
1688  Norris  Theory  Love  1.  v.  57  Evill  . .  must  in  order  to 
eligibility  be  considered  under  the  formality  of  good. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  eligible  to  an  office. 

1715  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5387/1  The  Imperial  Ambassador 

solicited  the  Pope  for  a  Brief  of  Eligibility  to  the  Church 
of  Munster.  1771  Burke  Sp.  Middx.  Election  Wks.  X.  69 
The  eligibility  of  persons  to  serve  in  Parliament.  1815 
Hist.  jUnizi.  Cambridge  I.  130  The  eligibility  to  which  [fel¬ 
lowships]  is  not  subject  to  any. .  limitations.  1844  Ld. 
Brougham  Brit.  Const,  vii.  (1862)  95  Without  any  restriction 
whatever  upon  eligibility,  except  the  period  of  infancy. 

3.  concr.  in  pi.  Eligible  courses  of  action  ;  also, 
qualities  that  render  (a  man)  eligible. 

1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dubit.  iv.  i.  §  1  II.  440  [God]  hath 
set  before  us  eligibilities  in  order  to  several  ends  which 


must  either  be  wholly  to  no  purpose,  or.  .to  evil  purpose,  or 
else  ..  to  a  very  good  purpose.  1865  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt. 
II.  vii.  i.  237  These  are  his  eligibilities,  recommending  him 
at  Berlin. 

Eligible  (e  lid^ib’l),  a .  Also  6  elygyble,  S 
elegible.  [a.  Er.  eligible ,  as  if  ad.  L.  *eligibilis  f. 
cligere  to  choose.] 

1.  Fit  or  proper  to  be  chosen  (for  an  office  or 
position).  Const,  for,  +  of  to  (an  office),  into  (a 
corporation). 

1561  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select  Rec.  Oxford  283  The  Mayre 
shold  be  elygyble.  1604  Edmonds  Observ.  Ca’sars  Comm. 
2  These  foureteene  were  such  as  had  serued  flue  yeares  in 
the  wanes,  whereby  they  became  eligible  of  that  dignitie. 
1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  iii.  116  Four  Essentials  are  requisite 
in  the  Persons  Eligible  into  this  Order.  1712  Prideaux 
Direct.  Ch.- Wardens  (ed.  4)  44  All  others  are  Elegible. 
1789  Constit.  U.S.  ii.  §  1  No  person  except  a  natural  born 
citizen  . .  shall  he  eligible  to  the  office  of  president.  1832 
tr.  Sismondi  s  Ital.  Rep.  vi.  135  They  ordained  that  a 
general  list  of  all  the  eligible  citizens  . .  should  be  formed. 
1853  Bright  Sp.  India  3  June,  The  natives  of  India  were 
declared  to  be  eligible  to  any  office.  1863  H.  Cox  Inst  it. 
1.  viii.  124  A  member  of  Parliament  cannot,  without  va¬ 
cation  of  his  seat,  be  eligible  for  any  other  place. 

2.  +a.  Subject  to  appointment  by  election,  (obs.) 
b.  ( nonce-use ).  That  can  be  elected  (in  a  certain 
manner). 

1660  R.  Coke  Power  $  Subj.  108  King  Henry  the  First 
being  requested  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  make  them  [the 
Bishops]  eligible.  1739  Selden's  Laws  Eng.  11.  iv.  24  note , 
Both  the  Chancellor  and  other  Great  Officers  of  State  were 
originally  eligible  by  the  Parliament.  1843  Carlyle  Past 
<$•  Pr.  (1858)  267  Elected  and  eligible  by  bribery. 

3.  Fit  or  deserving  to  be  chosen  or  adopted. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1067  What  greater  con¬ 
trariety  can  there  be,  as  touching  things  eligible  or  re- 
fusable,  than  to  say  that,  etc.  1655  60  Stanley  Hist. 
Philos.  (1701)  192/1  That  he  conceiveth  the  Vertues  to  be 
eligible  in  theselves,  is  manifest.  1748  Anson  Voy.  1.  ix. 
(ed.  4'  120  The  most  eligible  manner  of  doubling  Cape  Horn. 
1851  Carlyle  Sterling  1.  xi,  It  was  fixed  upon^  as  the 
eligiblest  course.  1856  Stanley  Sinai  3-  Pal.  ii.  (1858) 
133  In  this  equality  of  mountains,  all  were  alike  eligible. 

b.  That  is  a  matter  of  choice  or  preference. 

1769  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  I.  181,  I  never  looked  upon  this 
method  of  petition  to  the  Crown  as  a  thing  eligible,  but  as 
a  matter  of  urgent  and  disagreeable  necessity.  1856  Fer- 
rier  Inst.  Metaph.  Introd.  71  Our  selection  of  a  new  ques¬ 
tion,  as  our  starting  point,  is  not  simply  convenient,  it  is 
constraining  :  it  is  not  eligible,  but  inevitable. 

4.  (A  weakening  of  sense  3  :)  That  one  would 
choose  or  like  :  Desirable,  acceptable,  suitable. 

1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  II.  xxiii.  75  The  condition  of  the 
commons  was  nowise  eligible.  1802  Mar.  Edgeworth 
Mor.  T.  (1816)  I.  x.  82  He  resolved  ..  to  seek  some  other 
more  eligible  situation.  1854  Thackeray  Nezucomes  222 
Not  a  very  eligible  admirer  for  darling  Rosey.  1863  Faw¬ 
cett  Pol.  Econ.  11.  x.  282  It  provides  them  with  the  most 
eligible  investment  for  their  savings.  1871  Napiieys  Prev. 
«$•  Cure  Dis.  1.  v.  164  Eligible  property. 

5.  quasksA  in  pi.  Eligible  persons  or  things. 

1844  Calcutta  Rev.  I.  10  There  is  no  scarcity  of  brides  ; 

and  merchants'  clerks  and  Ensigns  are  eligibles.  1850  Mrs. 
Stowe  Uncle  Tonis  C.  xv.  131  She  had,  of  course,  all  the 
eligibles  and  non-eligibles  of  the  other  sex  sighing  at  her 
feet.  1881  Athenaeum  23  July  107/3  A  choice  or  preference 
of  eligibles. 

Hence  Eligibly  adv.,  in  an  eligible  manner. 

1815  Jane  Austf.n  Emma  11.  ii.  138  Eligibly  and  happily 
settled. 

E'ligug.  dial.  Also  7  elegug,  helegug, 
9  eligoog.  [Derivation  unknown :  Prof.  Khys 
and  the  Rev.  Silvan  Evans  do  not  know  it  as 
Welsh.]  A  local  name  (in  South  Pembrokeshire) 
applied  to  certain  sea-birds,  the  Common  Guille¬ 
mot,  the  Puffin,  and  the  Razor-bill. 

1662  Ray  Three  I tin .  in.  176  This  name,  elegug,  some 
attribute  to  the  puffin,  and  some  to  the  guillem.  1676 
Willughby  Omithologia  244  Anas  Artica  [i.e.  the  Puffin] 
Wallis  meridionalibus  circa  Tenby  oppidum  Guldenhead, 
Bottle-nose  &  helegug.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk., 
Eligugs  . .  called  also  razor-bills.  1883  Harper's  Mag. 
Feb.  350/1  Gulls,  razor-bills,  and  puffins — the  birds  called 
locally  [in  Pembroke]  ‘eligoogs’. 

+  Eli'ke,  adj.  and  adv.  Obs.  Also  4-6  elik, 
-yk,  -yche.  A  variant  form  of  Alike  q.  v. 

A.  adj.  Alike,  equal. 

1513  Douglas  AEneis  vi.  xiv.  50  Schynand  with  elyk  [v.  r. 
elik]  armes  paregate.  1555  Scotch  Acts ,  Mary  (1814)  507 
That  the  elike  lettre  of  naturalitie  be"  gran  tit.  .to  all.. the 
said  King  of  Frances  subiectis.  .in  the  realme  of  Scotland. 

b.  Comb,  elike-dele  adv.,  similarly ;  elikwis 
adv.  =Alikewise. 

a  1400  Alexander  4157  f>e  entring  of  he  equinox  it  euire 
elike-dele  kyndils.  1488  Act.  Audit  113  (Jam./ The  said 
Laurence  is  elik  wiss  bundin.  1495  Acc.  Ld.  High  Trcas. 
Scot.  I.  268  Item  to  the  portaris,  elikwis.. x.  Ii. 

B.  adv. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9984  (Gott.)  fat  Iasteb  euer  elike  [v.r. 
ilik,  tliche,  elyke]  new.  Ibid.  25106  pi  will  in  erd  be  wroght 
elik.  a  1400  Ibid.  18446  (Laud)  There  lyf  is  lastyng  euyr 
elyche. 

t  E'limate,  »-  Obs.— 9  [f.  L.  elimat-  ppl.  stem 
of  elimare,  f.  e  out  +  lima  a  file.]  trans.  To  file 
up  ;  to  polish. 

1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1736  in  Bailf.y.  177S  in  Ash. 
1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

•[  Elima  tion.  Obs.—  °  [ad.  L.  ellmdtidn-em, 
{.  elimare  :  see  prec.]  Filing  up  or  polishing. 
1678  in  Phillips.  1715  Ut  Kersey.  1721  1800  in  Bailey. 
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Eliminable  (Hi'minab’l),  a.  [see  Eliminate 
and  -able.]  Capable  of  being  eliminated. 

1862  F.  Hall  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  258  Its  being  elimin- 
able  by  right  apprehension,  on  the  ground  of  its  falseness, 
is  thus  established. 

Eliminant  (flrminant),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
eliminant -emy  pr.  pple.  of  elimindre  :  see  next.] 

A.  adj.  Expulsive;  having  power  to  throw  off 
by  the  excretions  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1876  Bartiiolow  Mat.  Med.  (1879)262  The  curative  power 
. .  is  . .  due  to  its  eliminant  action  on  the  mucous  and  cu¬ 
taneous  surfaces. 

B.  sb.  The  result  of  eliminating  n  variables 
between  n  homogeneous  equations  of  any  degree. 

1881  Burnside  &  Panton  Thcor.  Equations  xiii.  140  The 
quantity  R  is  . .  called  their  Resultant  or  Eliminant.  1885 
Athenaeum  n  Apr.  477/3  Eliminants  and  Associated  Roots. 

Eliminate  (Hi  min^t),  v.  [f.  L.  climindt-  ppl. 
stem  of  elimindre  to  thrust  out  of  doors,  expel, 
f.  e  out  o i+limen,  limin-is,  threshold.] 

I.  traits.  To  thrust  out  of  doors,  expel.  Now 
somewhat  humorous. 

1568  Abp.  Parker  Lett.  (1852)  314  To  help  eliminate  out 
of  his  [God’s]  house  this  offendicle.  1610  G.  Fletcher 
Christ's  Viet.  To  Rdr.,  The  secound  sorte  thearfore,  that 
eliminate  Poets  out  of  their  citie  gates.  1848  Thackeray 
Van.  Fairx iv,  From  which  [room],  with  the  most  engaging 
politeness,  she  eliminated  poor  Ferkin. 

tb.  To  carry  out  of  doors,  divulge  (secrets). 
Obs.  [Cf.  Hor.  Ep.  1.  v.  5.] 

1608  Tuvil  Essayes  115.  *11619  Fotherby  Athcom.  1.  x. 
§  4  (1622)  100  He  did  eliminate,  and  divulge  the  mysteries  of 
their  gods.  1618  Hales  Gold.  Rem.  (1673)  II.  64  Whatsoever 
.  .we  do,  is.  .presently  eliminated  and  carried  to  them. 

J*  c.  To  release,  set  at  liberty.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  ix.  588  Eliminate  my  spirit,  give  it 
range  Through  provinces  of  thought  yet  unexplor’d. 
i'2.  To  pass  the  threshold  of,  come  out  of.  rarc~x. 
a  1658  Lovelace  Snail  in  Poems  (1864)  zo^Th’art  hood 
all  ore,  And  ne'r  eliminat’st  thy  dore. 

3.  a.  Phys.  To  expel  from  the  body;  esp.  to 
get  rid  of  (waste  matter,  foreign  substances,  etc.) 
from  the  tissues  by  excretion,  b.  Cheni.  To  dis- 
engage,  expel  (a  constituent)  from  a  compound. 

1794  6  E.  Darwin  Zoon.  (1801)  I.  496  A  week  or  two 
are  required  to  eliminate  the  mercury  from  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  1835  6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  66/1  The  infant  just 
eliminated  from  the  uterus.  1859  Darwin  Orig.  Spec.  iv. 
(1878)  73  Certain  plants  excrete  sweet  juice  . .  for  the  sake 
of  eliminating  something  injurious  from  the  sap.  1877  Ro¬ 
senthal  Muscles  <5*  Nerves  87  An  acid  is  formed,  which  is. . 
again  ^eliminated  and  carried  away  by  the  blood. 

4.  gen.  To  expel,  exclude,  remove,  get  rid  of. 
Used  both  with  reference  to  material  and  non- 
material  objects. 

1714  Lowth  Comm.  Isa.  Prel.  Diss.  62  To  be  able  to  dis¬ 
charge  and  eliminate  the  errors.  1846  Grote  Greece  1.  xvi. 
1.  533  The  . .  tendency  of  Herodotus  to  eliminate  from  the 
myths  the  idea  of  special  aid  from  the  gods.  1861  Goschen 
For.  Exch.  19  Eliminating  middle  men  and  intermediate 
profits.  1871  R.  H.  Hutton  Ess.  II.  306  Miss  Bronte  finds 
it  needful  to  eliminate  the  supernatural.  1877  W.  Thomson 
Voy.  Challenger!,  i.  30  Which  enables  the  potash  to  be 
eliminated  from  the  apparatus.  1877  J.  E.  Carpenter  tr. 
Tide's  Hist.  Relig.  32  All  mythological  expressions  have 
probably  been  eliminated. 

b.  Jig.  To  ignore,  treat  as  non-existent,  set 
aside  as  irrelevant  (certain  elements  of  a  question 
or  concept). 

1850  Kingsley^//.  Locke  ii.  (1879)  30,  I  forgot  the  Cor¬ 
sair's  sinful  trade  .  .  I  honestly  eliminated  the  bad  element. 
1859  Thackeray  Virgin,  vi.  (1878)  47  Eliminating  him  from 
the  argument.  1870  Lubbock  Orig.  Civiliz.  i.  (1875)  3  We 
must  eliminate  these  customs  from  our  conception  of  that 
condition. 

5.  Algebra.  To  get  rid  of  (one  or  more  quanti¬ 
ties)  from  an  equation  or  set  of  equations  ;  esp.  to 
get  rid  of  (one  or  more  of  the  unknown  quantities) 
in  simultaneous  equations  by  combining  two  or 
more  of  the  equations  ;  also,  to  get  rid  of  (one  or 
more  of  the  variables)  from  an  analytical  equation. 

1845  Penny  Cycl.  1st  Suppl.  I.  s.v.,  If  by  means  of  one  of 
these  we  eliminate  p  from  the  rest,  the  process  . .  would 
allow  of  our  eliminating  both  x  and  y  by  one  equation  only. 
1875/1  odhunter  Algebra  89  By  this  process  we  are  said  to 
eliminate  the  unknown  quantity  which  does  not  appear  in 
the  single  equation.  1882  Minchin  Unipl.  Kinemat.  237 
Eliminate  x  between  the  given  relations. 
p.g.  1844 Gladstone  Glean.  V.  ii.  82  The  Church,  .might 
be  eliminated  like  a  constant  quantity  from  among  those 
fluent  materials  with  which  history  is  conversant. 

H  6.  Incorrectly  used  for:  To  disengage,  isolate, 
extract  (particular  elements)  from  a  compound  ; 
to  disentangle  (a  fact,  a  principle)  from  a  mass  of 
confused  details ;  hence,  to  elicit,  deduce. 

1843  For.  <$*  Col.  Q.  Rev.  II.  337  It  being  . .  impossible  that 
such  infinite  ideas  as  God,  eternity,  etc.  . .  could  ever  be 
eliminated  by  either  the  will,  the  reason,  or  the  finite  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  finite  senses.  1850  McCosh  Div.  Govt,  iv.  i. 

§  2.  455  We  have  sought  to  eliminate  the  truth  by  exhibiting 
nature  in  its  full  and  living  action.  1855  Bain  Senses 
hit.  in.  ii.  §  33  (1864)  523  He  would  ..  eliminate  the  main 
fact  from  all  the  confusing  circumstantials.  1872  H.  Mac¬ 
millan  True  Vine  iii.  97  The  roots,  indeed,  eliminate 
nourishment  from  the  soil.  1877  E.  Cqnder  Bas.  Faith 
iv.  183  The  corrupt  use  of  ‘  eliminate  ’  for  *  educe  ’. 

Elimination  (iliimin^Bjan).  [n.  of  action  f. 
L.  eliminare :  see  Eliminate  and  -ation.] 

I I.  a.  The  action  of  turning  persons  out  of 


doors,  or  expelling  them  from  their  country ;  the 
fact  of  being  thus  expelled,  b.  Divulgation  of 
secrets  (cf.  Eliminated,  i  b.).  c.  (Seequot.  1809.) 

1601  Bp.  W.  Barlow  Defense  175  Fabulous  eliminations 
of  hels  secrets.  1624-47  Bp.  Hall  Rent.  IVks.  (1660)  201  The 
Jews,  .after  all  their  disgracefull  eliminations.  iSog  Edin. 
Rev.  XIV.  Apr.  20  The  process  of  excluding  this  proportion 
[of  the  French  Legislative  Assembly]  is  entitled  elimination. 

2.  gen.  Expulsion,  casting  out,  getting  rid  of 
anything,  whether  material  or  immaterial. 

1627  Donne  Serin.  221  This  difference  gives  no  occasion 
to  an  Elimination  to  an  extermination  of  those  books  which 
we  call  Apocryphall.  1833  Sir  W.  Hamilton  in  Edin.  Rev. 
Apr.  205  An  elimination  of  those  less  precise  and  appro¬ 
priate  significations,  which,  etc.  1862  H.  Spencer  First 
Princ.  1.  i.  §  1  (1875)4  The  elimination  of  individual  errors 
of  thought.  1878  A.  Green  Coal  171  The  gradual  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  oxygen  and  the  concentration  of  the  carbon  still 
go  forward.  1883  H.  Drummond  Nat.  Law  in  Spir.  IV,  i. 
(1884)  28  The  elimination  of  mystery  from  the  universe  is 
the  elimination  of  Religion. 

3.  Phys.  The  process  of  throwing  off  (effete  and 
waste  matter)  from  the  tissues. 

1855  Bain  Senses  Sf  Int.  11.  i.§  11  (1864)94  The  elimination 
of  waste  matter  from  the  skin  is  promoted  by  exercise.  1877 
Rosenthal  Muscles  Sf  Nerves  87  In  the  death-stiffening  this 
elimination  cannot  occur, 
b.  transf.  and  Jig. 

1859  Darwin  Orig.  Spec.  xv.  (1873)  405  This  elimination  of 
sterility  apparently  follows  from  the  same  cause.  1871  — 
Desc.  Man  I.  v.  172  Some  elimination  of  the  worst  dispo¬ 
sitions  is  always  in  progress.  1873  H.  Spencer  Study 
Sociol.  xiv.  346  That  natural  process  of  elimination  by  which 
society  continually  purifies  itself. 

4.  Algebra.  (See  Eliminate  v.  5.) 

1845  Penny  Cycl.  ist  Suppl.  I.  s.v.,  As  to  equations  which 
are  not  purely  algebraical  . .  we  cannot  . .  say  that  there  is 
any  organized  method  of  elimination  existing,  except  that 
of  solution.  1881  Burnside  &  Panton  Thcor.  Equations 
xiii.  (1866)  140  We  now  proceed  to  show  how  the  elimination 
may  be  performed  so  as  to  obtain  the  quantity  R. 

ns.  catachr.  The  process  of  selecting  and  abstract¬ 
ing  some  special  element ;  also,  the  process  of  dis¬ 
entangling  an  essential  fact  or  principle  from  a 
mass  of  confused  details.  Cf.  Eliminate  6. 

1869  G.  C.  Wallich  in  Sci.  Opin.  10  Feb.  271/2  The  eli¬ 
mination  from  the  surrounding  waters  of  the  elements  en¬ 
tering  into  the  composition  of  body-substance.  1850  Maurice 
Mor.  Sf  Met.  Philos,  (ed.  2)  I.  159  He  [Plato]  was  not  able 
to  apply  his  dialectic  to  the  elimination  of  this  idea  from 
the  names  or  facts  in  which  it  was  imbedded.  1854  Faraday 
in  Led.  on  Educ.  68  [Hypotheses]  of  the  utmost  value  in 
the  elimination  of  truth. 

Eliminative  (Hi'minativ),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
climindt-  ppl.  stem  of  el i 'mind-re  (see  Elimin¬ 
ate  v.)  +  -ive.]  That  eliminates  or  tends  to 
eliminate  ;  concerned  or  employed  in  eliminating. 
Const,  of.  (See  senses  of  the  vb.) 

1861  Wynter  Soc.  Bees  278  There  can  be  no  congestion  of 
the  internal  eliminative  organs.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  18  May  51 1 
Baxter’s  habit  of  mind  might  be  called  essentially  elimina¬ 
tive.  1883  T.  M.  Post  Serm .,  Anniv.  Exerc.  Jacksonville , 
III.  51  [Protestant  principles]  are  naturally  . .  curative  or 
eliminative  of  the  poison  of  despotism  or  intolerance.  1883 
Harper  s  Mag.  June  123/2  Diarrhcea  presents  itself  under 
two  chief  forms — irritative  and  eliminative. 

Eliminator  (flrminrhaj).  [as  if  a.  L.  *  elimin¬ 
ator,  agent-noun  f.  elimindre  to  Eliminate.]  He 
who  or  that  which  eliminates. 

188 ^Fortn.Rev.  Feb.  197  The  sarcastic ..  get  rid  of  it 
[malice]  by  its  proper  eliminator — the  tongue. 

Eliminatory  (/lbminatari),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
eliminat-  (see  prec.)  +  -oh v.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  elimination  ;  esp.  in  Phys. 

1847-9  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  103/2  Deposits  . .  tend  to  produce 
eliminatory  action.  1883  G.  H.  Taylor  Health  by  Exerc. 
380  Fails  . .  sensibly  to  promote  the  eliminatory  processes. 

Eling  e,  var.  Eyling,  Obs.,  ‘wing’  of  a  building. 
Elinge,  var.  form  of  Flenge.  Obs. 

•|  Elinguate,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  elingudt- 
ppl.  stem  of  elingud-re,  f.  e  out  +  lingua  tongue.] 
trails.  To  deprive  of  the  tongue. 

1609  J.  Davies  Holy  Rootle  D  4  b,  The  Diu’ll  that  Diu’ll 
elinguate  for  his  doome. 

Hence  Elingriation.  Obs.— 0  The  cutting  out 
of  the  tongue. 

1731  and  1736  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets, 
f  Elingued.  a.  Obs.  rare—',  [as  if  f.  a  vb. 
*elingue,  ad.  L.  elingudre  (see  prec.)  +  -ed.]  De¬ 
prived  of  the  tongue;  hence  fig,  tongue-tied, 
speechless,  dumb. 

1627  Feltham  Resolves  11.  §  37  Whs.  (1677)  234  Fear  .. 
often  leaves  him  . .  quite  elingued.  1656  in  Blount  Gloss. 

[177S  Ash  has  Elinguid,  citing  Coles,  who  has  only 
Elingued.  So  1847  in  Craig;  and  in  mod.  Diets.] 

tEli’quament.  Obs.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *eliquament- 
uin,  f.  eliqud-re  to  clarify,  strain.]  ‘  A  fat  juice 
squeezed  out  of  flesh’  (Phillips  1678). 

1623  Cockeram,  Eliquament,  fatnesse  of  fish,  or  flesh. 
1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash  ; 
and  mod.  Diets. 

Eliquate  (edikwiflt),  v.  Also  7  eliquat.  [f. 
L.  eliquat-  ppl.  stem  of  eliquare,  f.  e  out  +  liqudre 
to  melt.] 

+  1.  trans.  a.  To  melt  (by  heat),  fuse.  b.  To 
liquefy,  c.  To  cause  to  flow  freely.  Obs. 

1621  Venner  Tobacco  (1650)  416  It  eliquateth  the  pingnie 
substance  of  the  kidnies.  1638  A.  Read  Chirurg.  iv.  28 


Immoderat  heat  doth  eliquat  or  melt  the  humours.  1684  tr. 
lionet's  Merc.  Coinpit.  xix.  742  Such  [Diureticks]  as  . .  only 
plentifully  eliquate  the  Urine.  1710  T.  Fuller  Phann. 
Extemp.  244  It  eliquates  the  Blood,  dilutes  the  Juices. 

2.  To  separate  by  fusion  ;  to  smelt  (an  ore). 

1879  G.  Gladstone  Antimony,  The  ore  to  he  eliquated. 
Eliquation  (elikwAJan).  [ad.L.  cliqudtidn-cm, 
n.  of  action  f.  as  prec.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  converting  into  a 
liquid ;  liquefaction.  Obs. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  72  A  meer  putrefactive  eliquation 
of  the  bloud.  1710  T.  Fuller  Pharm.  Extemp.  180  The 
Eliquation  . .  of . .  obstructing  Phlegm.  1757  Phil.  Trans. 
L.  136  Its  eliquation  indeed  could  not  be  so  remarkable  as 
in  pure  alum. 

2.  (See  quots.)  Cf.  Eliquate  2. 

I753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.,  Eliquation  in  metallurgy  is  a 
separation  of  the  different  parts  of  mixed  bodies  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  fire  required  to  melt  them.  1822  Imison  Sc. 
Sf  Art  II.  224  To  separate  . .  a  small  quantity  of  silver  from 
much  copper  . .  the  process  called  eliquation  is  resorted  to. 
1881  Raymond  Mining  Gloss. ,  Eliquation ,  separating  an 
alloy  by  heating  it  so  as  to  melt  the  more  fusible  of  its  in¬ 
gredients,  but  not  the  less  fusible. 

+  Eliquidate,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  E-  frefA 
+  Liquidate.]  trans.  To  make  clear,  explain. 
1596  Harington  {title)  Metamorphosis  of  Ajax,  Wherein 
. .  is  plainly,  openly,  &  demonstratively  declared,  explaned, 
&  eliquidated. .  how  vnsauerie  places  may  be  made  sweet. 

Elision  (/li^on).  [ad.  L.  elisidn-cm ,  f,  clidere : 
see  Elide.] 

1.  The  action  of  dropping  out  or  suppressing 
a.  a  letter  or  syllable  in  pronunciation ;  b.  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  a  book  or  connecting  links  in  discourse. 
Also  an  instance  of  either  of  these. 

1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  70  The  Italian  is  so  full 
of  Vowels,  that  it  must  euer  be  cumbred  with  Elisions. 
1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesic  11.  xii[i],  (Arb.)  129  If  there 
were  no  cause  of  elision.  1710  Steele  Tatler  Ho.  230.  p  6 
The. .  Elisions,  by  which  Consonants  of  most  obdurate  Sound 
are  joined  together.  1836  Hor.  Smith  Tin  Trump.  I.  2 
Standard  words  . .  are  arbitrarily  cut  off  by  elision.  1870 
Bowen  Logic  iii.  57  The  science  claims,  therefore,  to  fill  up 
the  gaps  and  elisions  of  ordinary  discourse. 

+  2.  Elision  of  the  air :  formerly  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  sound  (see  quot.).  Obs. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  124  The  Cause  given  of  Sound,  that 
it  should  be  an  Elision  of  the  Air  (whereby,  if  they  mean 
anything,  they  mean  Cutting  or  Dividing,  or  else  an  Atten¬ 
uating  of  the  Air)  is  but  a  Terme  of  Ignorance.  1660  Boyle 
New  Exp.  Phys.-Mech.  Digress.  346  The  Production  and 
Modulation  of  the  Voice  by  the  Elision  of  the  Air. 

3.  A  breaking  (so  as  to  make  a  gap)  by  me¬ 
chanical  force.  (Scarcely  a  recognised  Eng.  use.) 

1760  tr.  Juan  $  Ulloa ,  Voyage  to  S.  Aincr.  (1772)  II.  98 
The  sea  formed  these  large  cavities  . .  by  its  continual 
elisions.  1881  Times  12  Mar.,  It  [Casamicciola]  is  now 
half  in  ruins,  and  even  those  houses  which  have  stood  are 
crippled  by  elisions. 

Elisional  (zli^onal),  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -alL] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  elision. 

1866  Reader  2  June  536  Prado  may  be  pronounced  Prao 
. .  but  it  need  not  be  spelt  with  the  elisional  apostrophe. 

Elisor  (e*lizor),  sb.  Also  5  ellyser,  6  ely-, 
elizour,  -zar,  -zor,  6-8  eslisor,  6  eslior.  [a. 
OF.  clisour ,  f.  elis-  stem  of  elire  to  choose.]  One 
who  elects. 

+  1.  =  Elector  1-3.  Obs. 

14. .  Caxton  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  524  [see  Elite  sA1]. 
1529  Rastell  Pastyme ,  Hist.  Rom.  (1811)  33  Made  em- 
perour  . .  by  the  vii.  elyzours  of  Almayne.  —  Fr.  Hist.  71 
The  markes  Brandonburgh  one  of  the  elizours  of  the  em- 
perour. 

2.  Law.  One  of  two  persons  appointed  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  to  select  a  jury. 

1628  Coke  On  Lilt.  158  a,  The  court  shall  appoint  certain 
elisors  or  esliors.  1768  Blackstone  Comm.  III.  355.  1863 

H.  Cox  Instit.  11.  iii.  352  Where  the  sheriff  is  not  an  indif¬ 
ferent  person  . .  the  precept  may  be  directed  . .  to  two  elisors 
or  electors,  who  shall  indifferently  name  the  jury. 

Elist,  var.  of  Eye-list,  Obs.,  a  defect, 
f  Eli'te,  sb.1  Obs.  In  4  ellite,  5  elyte.  [a.  OF. 
clit  (in  same  use),  pa.  pple.  of  elire :  see  Elite  vl] 
A  person  chosen;  spec,  a  bishop  elect;  =  Elect  JB.  2. 

1387  Trevisa  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  155  pe  pope  see  of 
Rome  was  fer  fro  pe  elites  [Harl.  MS.  2261  men  electe ; 
Harl.  MS.  1900  ellites;  Caxton  ellysers ;  Lat.  ab  ipsis 
elect  is],  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vii.  vii.  300  Rychard  Bys- 
chape  in  his  stede  Chosyn  he  wes  concorditer  And  elyte 
twa  yhere  bad  eftyr. 

t  Elite,  sb.'2,  Obs.  rare—1,  [a.  OFr.  elite  = 
next.]  Election. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  209  J>e  pape  wild  not  con¬ 
sent,  he  quassed  J»er  elite. 

II  lJlite  (/1ft),  sbA  [F.  Hite  (in  OFr.  csli/e,  elite  ; 
see  prec.)  selection,  choice ;  in  mod.  use  cotter. 
that  which  is  chosen med.L.  electa  choice,  f.  I.. 
cligcre  :  see  Elect  ».]  The  choice  part  or  flower 
(of  society,  or  of  any  body  or  class  of  persons). 

1823  Byron  Juan  xiii.  lxxx,  With  other  Countesses  of 
Blank — but  rank ;  At  once  the  1  lie  ’  and  the  ‘  elite  ’  of  crowds. 
1848  W.  H.  Kelly  tr.  L.  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  V.  I.  439  The 
elite  of  the  Russian  nobility.  1880  Goi.dw.  Smith  in  Atl. 
Monthly  No.  268  If  we  take  into  consideration  . .  the  elite 
of  a  comparatively  civilized  generation. 

+  E  lite,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  elyte ;  pa.  t.  elit. 
[f.  OF.  ( cslit )  elit,  obs.  pa.  pple.  of  the  verb  elire 
to  Elect.]  trans.  To  choose  ;  to  elect  to  office. 
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c  1400  Destr .  Troy  1491  Of  his  Deghter  .  .One  Creusa  was 
cald  . .  |>at  Eneas  afterward  clit  to  wed.  1461  T.  Denyes 
in  Poston  Letters,  No.  397  (1874)  II.  22  He  may  not  of 
reson  do  so  largely  . .  be  cause  he  is  elyted,  as  the  Comons 
myght. 

t  Elitrope.  Obs.  rare —1.  [var.  of  Heliotrope.] 
Some  kind  of  precious  stone.  Cf.  Elutropia. 

1609  Will  of  Sir  R.  Lee  (Som.  Ho.)  Cheyne  of  elitrope. 
[1750  tr.  Leonardos'  Mirror  of  Stones  07  Elitropia,  or  Eli- 
tropus,  is  a  green  gem.  .sprinkled  with  bloody  spots.] 

Elixate  (ili*k-,  ediks^t),  v.  [f.  L.  elixdt-  ppl. 
stem  of  elixare  to  boil,  stew.] 

1.  trans.  To  boil,  seethe  ;  to  extract  by  boiling. 

1623  in  Cockeram.  1631  Brathwait  Whimzies  62  Elixate 

your  antimonie.  1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp .  162  Its 
enough  to  elixate  a  few  simples  in  water  on  a  slow  fire. 
1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

2.  To  steep  (in  water) ;  to  macerate. 

1657  G.  Starkey  Helmont's  Vind.  310  The  Caput  mortuum 
being  elixated  by  warm  water  will  give  an  Alcali.  1805 
Gregor  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCV.  345  The  brownish-gray  mass 
was  elixated  .with  distilled  water,  which  dissolved  nearly 
the  whole  of  it. 

Hence  Elixated  ppl.  a, 

1823  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Build.  334  The  elixated  ashes 
of  divers  vegetables. 

Elixatiou  (rlik-,  elikstfi'Jan).  [as  if  ad.  L. 
*elixatidnem,  f.  elixare :  see  Elixate  v.  and 

-ATION.] 

1.  The  action  of  boiling  or  stewing. 

1605  Timme  Quersit.  in.  190  Elixatiou  . .  is  a  concoction 
made  by  a  moyst  heate  of  a  thing  indifinitely  existing  in 
a  humour.  1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  113  Finally  they 
serue  to  moysten  the  guts,  that  their  concoction  may  be 
celebrated  by  elixatiou  or  boyling.  1757  Walker  in  Phil. 
Trans.  L.  122  After  elixation  the  water  became  of  a  turbid 
yellow  colour  with  ochre. 

2.  Concoction  in  the  stomach  ;  digestion. 

1621  Burton  Anal.  Mel.  1.  i.  11.  v,  Elixation,  is  the  boyling 
of  meat  in  the  stomacke,  by  the  said  naturall  heat.  1651 
Biggs  Nezv  Disp.  96  The  rest  of  the  pouder,  as  it  is  not 
overcome  by  elixation,  so  it  continues  in  a  permanency  of 
indigestion  in  the  stomack. 

+  Eli'xed,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  elix-us  (cf. 
Elixate)  +  -ed.] 

a.  Boiled ;  hence,  refined  by  boiling,  distilled ; 
also  fig.  b.  Macerated  or  steeped  in  water. 

1602  Marston  Antonio  fy  Mel.  1.  Prol.,  The  pur’st  elixed 
juyee  of  rich  conceipt.  1665-6  Phil.  Trans.  I.  46  Being  laid 
in  a  heap,  are  covered  with  other  elixed  or  dramed  Ashes. 

Elixir  (ili-xai),  sb.  Forms:  4  elixir,  5-7 
elixar,  -er,  (6  alixer).  [a.  med.L.  elixir  (cf.  Fr. 
elixir ,  It.  elissire ,  Sp.  elixir ,  Pg.  elcxir ),  ad.  Arab. 

al-ikslr  (  =  sense  i),  prob.  ad.  late  Or. 

£r]piov  1  desiccative  powder  for  wounds  \ 

1.  Alchemy.  A  preparation  by  the  use  of  which 
it  was  sought  to  change  metals  into  gold.  Some¬ 
times  identified  with  ‘  the  philosopher’s  stone  , ; 
but  perh.  of  wider  meaning,  including  powders, 
liquids,  or  vapours  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
Also  elixir-stone. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Chan.  Yem.  Prol.  4  T.  310  The  philo- 
sophre  stoon,  Elixir  clept,  we  sechen  fast  echoon.  1471 
Ripley  Comp.  Alch.  in  Ashm.  188  Thow  must  devyde  thy 
Elixer  whyte  into  partyes  two.  1584  R.  Scot  Discov. 
Witcher,  xiv.  ii.  295  The  philosophers  stone,  called  Alixer. 
1614  Rowlands  Fooles  Bolt  9  Fryer-Bacon  . .  could  teach 
Kelley  the  Elixar  stone.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  hi.  607  What 
wonder  then  if  fields  and  regions  here  Breathe  forth  elixir 
pure,  and  Rivers  run  Potable  Gold.  1676  Hale  Contempi. 
1.  297  A  Good  Man  is  like  the  Elixir,  it  turns  Iron  into  Gold. 
1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  IX.  xiv.  iii.  159  Roger  Bacon 
sought  . .  a  transmuting  Elixir  with  unlimited  powers. 

b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1635  Quarles  Embl.  iv.  iv  (1718)202  True  fear's  the  Elixir, 
which  in  days  of  old  Turn’d  leaden  crosses  into  crowns  of 
gold.  1663  Cowley  Verses  ty  Ess.  (1669)  130  She  taught  him 
Loves  Elixar,  by  which  Art,  His  Godhead  into  Gold  he  did 
convert.  1878  Browning  La  Saisiaz  51,  I  shall  bless  the 
kindly  wrench  that  . .  left  all  grace  Ashes  in  death's  stern 
alembic,  loosed  elixir  in  its  place. 

2.  A  supposed  drug  or  essence  with  the  property 
of  indefinitely  prolonging  life;  imagined  by  the 
alchemists  to  be  either  identical  with,  or  closely 
related  to,  “the  ‘elixir’  of  sense  1.  More  fully, 
Elixir  of  life  (tr.  med.L.  elixir  vilte). 

[1266  Roger  Bacon  Opus  Minus  (Rolls  Ser.)3i4  Medicinam 
.  .quam  philosophi  vocant  Elixir  . .  Si  libra  medicinal  proji- 
ciatur  super  mille  plumbi  fiet . .  aurum  . .  Et  hoc  est  quod 
corpora  infirma  reducet  ad  sanitatem.  .et  vitam.  .ultra  con- 
tenarios  annorum  prolongabit.]  1605  Timme  Quersit.  1.  xiii. 
[Mercury,  sulphur,  and  salt],  .brought  into  one  bodie  (which 
the  Arabians  call  elixir)  . .  wil  be  . .  a  medicine,  etc.  1799 
Godwin  St.  Leon  IV.  324  The  . .  secrets  of  alchemy  and 
the  elixir  vitas.  1815  Moore  Lalla  R .  (1824)  136,  I  know 
too  where  the  Genii  hid  The  jewell’d  cup  of  their  king 
Jamshid  With  Life’s  elixir  sparkling  high.  1826  MissMit- 
ford  Village  Ser.  11.  (1863)  318  Honey  . .  was,  in  her  mind 
. .  the  true  elixir  vitae.  1831  Brewster  Nat.  Magic  xii. 
(1833)  299  Though  the  elixir  of  life  has  never  been  distilled. 
1873  Dixon  Two  Queens  I.  11.  i.  75  Carillo  had  been  glad 
to  toy  with  magic,  and  pursue  the  elixir  of  life. 

b.  A  sovereign  remedy  for  disease.  Hence 
adopted  as  a  name  for  quack  medicines,  as  Daffy's 
Elixir,  etc. 

1631  Massinger  Emp.  of  East  iv.  iv,  A  little  cyath  or 
quantity  of  my  potable  elixir.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple 
I  si.  xix.  li,  The  best  Elixar  for  souls  drooping  pain.  1681 
Ashmole  Diary  11  Apr.,  I  took  early  in  the  morning  a 


good  dose  of  elixer.  i68x  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1679/4  Anthony 
Daffy,  Author  of  the  Famous  Elixir  Salutis.  1713  Guardian 
No.  11  (R.)  The  grand  elixir,  to  support  the  spirits  of  human 
nature.  1724  Ramsay  Tea-T.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  79  Take  your 
glass  to  clear  youreen,  'Tis  the  elixir  heals  the  spleen.  1753 
Chambers  Cycl.  Supp .,  An  universal  medicine  . .  called  by 
way  of  excellence,  the  grand  elixir.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt. 
Nat.  (1852)  II.  234  A  sip  of  Daffy’s  elixir  . .  has  proved  a 
powerful  means  of  grace.  1830  Scott  Demonol.  v.  144  Be¬ 
fore  he  established  the  reputation  of  his.  .elixir,  or  pill. 

+  3.  A  strong  extract  or  tincture.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1597  Bp.  Hall  Sat.  11.  iv.  43  And  bring  quintessence  of  elixir 
pale  Out  of  sublimed  spirits  minerall.  1673  Grew  Anat. 
Roots  11.  §  60  The  remainder,  is  . .  an  Oleous  Elixyr,  or 
extract,  in  the  form  of  a  Milk.  1677  W.  Harris  tr.  Lemery s 
Chyjn.  (ed.  3)  630  The  name  Elixir  has  been  given  to  many 
Infusions  or  Tinctures  of  spirituous  bodies  prepared  in 
spirituous  Menstruums.  1820  Scott  A  bbot  xxvii,  That  elixir 
being  in  truth  a  curious  distillation  of  rectified  acetum. 

b.  fig.  The  quintessence  or  soul  of  a  thing  ;  its 
kernel  or  secret  principle. 

1638  Chillingw.  Relig.  Prot.  1,  Pref.  §  1  The  Spirit  and 
Elixir  of  all  that  can  be  said  in  defence  of  your  Church  and 
Doctrine.  1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt.  11.  (1851)  181  A  distill’d 
quintessence,  a  pure  elixar  of  mischief,  pestilent  alike  to  all. 
1675  Traherne  C/:r.  Ethics  xxiv.  366  The  chief  elixir  of  its 
[love’s]  nature  is  founded  in  the  excellency  of  a  spirit  that 
suffers  for  another’s  sake,  i860  Emerson  Cond.  Life ,  Fate 
Wks.(Bohn)  II.  311  Sometimes  the  rank  unmitigated  elixir, 
the  family  vice,  is  drawn  off  in  a  separate  individual. 

4.  Pharmacy,  (see  quot.)  Elixir  of  vitriol : 
aromatic  sulphuric  acid.  Paregoric  elixir :  see 
Paregoric. 

1736  Bailey  s.v.,  An  Elixir  is  a  compound  magistery,  i.  e. 
a  composition  of  various  bodies  chang’d  after  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  a  single  body.  1783  F.  Michaelis  in  Med.  Common. 
I.  350  He  ordered  her  . .  a  gargle  of  decoction  of  bark,  with 
elixir  of  vitriol.  1871  Napheys  Prev.  <5*  Cure  Dis.  1.  viii. 
203  Elixir  of  ealisaya  bark.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Elixir,  a 
preparation  similar  to  a  compound  tincture.  Also  applied 
to  a  compound  of  many  drugs  with  syrup  and  spirit. 

5.  Bot.  Elixir  of  Love  :  an  orchid  ( Gramma - 
tophyllum  specio suin'),  a  native  of  Java.  Also  a 
decoction  made  from  the  seeds  of  this  plant. 

6.  Comb.,  as  elixir-like  adj. 

1631  Drayton  Poems  I.  (1753)  201  O  tears!  Elixir-like 
turn  all  to  tears  you  touch,  a  1631  Donne  Poems  (1650)  165 
Soft  dispositions  which  ductill  be,  Elixar-like,  shee  makes 
not  cleane,  but  new. 

t  Eli’xir,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
To  distil  as  an  elixir ;  to  work  upon  as  by  an 
elixir.  Also  absol.  Hence  Elrxired  ppl.  a.,  con¬ 
centrated,  refined.  Also  fig. 

a  1658  Lovelace  To  J.  Hall  Wks.  (1864)252  Thou  hast  so 
spirited,  elixir’d,  we  Conceive  there  is  a  noble  alchymie. 
—  Toad  $  Spider  200  Then  in  his  self  the  lymbeck  turns, 
And  his  elixir’d  poyson  urns.  1660  Ognell  Elegy  in  Love¬ 
lace's  Whs.  (1864)  289  This  elixir’d  medecine.  For  greatest 
grief  a  soveraign  anodyne.  1687  Elegy  on  Cleveland  in 
Wks.  277  Rich  in  Elixar’d  Measures,  and  in  all  That  could 
breath  Sense  in  Airs  Emphatical. 

t  Elixirate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Elixir  +  -ate  3.] 
a.  trans.  To  distil;  to  refine  by  distillation. 
Also  absol.  b.  To  cleanse  in  general,  to  purify. 

1605  Timme  Quersit.  Pref.  7  Every  meane  Apothecarie  . . 
should  wel  understand  how  to  elixerate.  1694  Westmacott 
Script.  Herb.  27  Every  chymical  and  rational  brain  can 
elixyrate  such  domestic  wines.  Ibid.  216  The  volatile  parts 
. .  ascend  to  the  brain  and  heart  . .  elixirating  the  animal 
spirits.  1733  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVIII.  64  By  the  Means  of 
these  Salts  . .  the  Fasces  Alvinae  are  the  better  elixirated. 

Hence  Elixirated  ppl.  a. 

1657  Starkey  Helmont's  Vind.  321  Imagining  your  self 
to  be  Master  of  these  elixerated  Oyls,  ancressencificated 
Salts.  1670  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Ess.  125  Graduated  to  so 
high  an  elixerated  liquor. 

t  Elixi’viate,  v.  Chan.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  E- 
pref$  +  Lixiviate  to  clear  of  lye.]  trans.  To  clear 
from  lixivium  or  lye ;  to  refine  thoroughly.  Hence 
Elixi  viate,  Elixiviated  ppl.  a.,  that  has  lost 
its  lye,  that  has  lost  its  essential  properties. 
Elixi  via  tion,  steeping  in  water  for  the  sake  of 
extracting  the  lye. 

1674  Phil.  Trans.  IX.  70  Several  Minerals  ..  are  to  the 
taste  altogether  insipid  and  elixiviated.  1675  Evelyn  Terra 
(1729)42  By  the  Air,  the  most  effiete  and  elixiviated  Mould 
comes  to  be  repair’d.  1684  tr.  Bonet’s  Merc.  Compit.  xix. 
852  Salt  of  Vitriol  is  prescribed  to  be  made,  .of  an  elixiviate 
Colcothar.  1684-5  Boyle  Min.  Waters  23  Examining  these 
substances  by  . .  elixiviation.  1748  Phil.  Trans.  XLV.  542 
The  Art  of  converting  . .  Wood-ashes  into  Pot-ash,  without 
the  . .  Process  of  Elixiviation.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters 
I.  6  The  artificial,  are  those  that  are  extracted  ..  by  . . 
elixiviation. 

t  Eli’zabeth.  Obs.  A  coin  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

1710  Steele  Tatter  No.  245  p  z  An  Elizabeth  and  Four 
Jacobus’s. 

Elizabethan  (nhzabrj>an),  a.  and  sb.  Also 
9  Elizabethian.  [f.  Elizabeth  +  -an.] 

A.  adj.  Belonging  to  the  period  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

1817  Coleridge  Biog.  IAt.  II.  xxii.  166  Daniel, one  of  the 
golden  writers  of  our  golden  Elizabethian  age.  1840  Carlyle 
Heroes  (1858)  261  This  glorious  Elizabethan  Era.  1887  J. 
W.  Hales  3  Elizab.  Comedies  in  Macm.  Mag.  May  61/2 
He  is.  .never  to  flog  him  the  [pupil]  when  he  cannot  say  his 
lesson  —  a  peculiar  hardship  to  an  Elizabethan  teacher. 

2.  Of  dress,  furniture,  architecture :  In  the  style 
in  vogue  during  the  period  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Also  of  language,  literary  form,  etc. 

1840  Hood  Up  Rhine  307  A  large  Elizabethan  ruff.  1869 


Daily  News  15  Mar.,  In  the  drama  ‘  Lady  Grace,’  the  con¬ 
trast  between  modern  manners  and  Elizabethan  language 
is  rather  incongruous.  1874  1’arker  Goth.  Archil.  1.  ii.  20 
The  Elizabethan  style,  .is  a  mixture  of  the  old  English  and 
the  ruder  Italian  of  the  Renaissance. 

33.  sb.  A  person  (esp.  a  poet  or  dramatist)  of 
the  period  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Chiefly  pi. 

1881  A thcnxnm  12  Nov.623/3The  murders  and  adulteries 
that  . .  had  pleased  the  Elizabethans.  1882  Grosart  Spen¬ 
ser's  IVks.  111.  Introd.  62  Our  Elizabethans,  Lodge  and 
Greene  especially.  1884  A  then, rum  22  Mar.  386/2  The 
savage  sublimity  of  the  Elizabethans. 

Elizabethanize  (/ihzabrjanaiz).  [f.  prec.  + 
-ise.]  trans.  To  give  an  Elizabethan  character 
to.  Hence  Elizabethanized  ppl.  a. 

1841  Fraser’s  Mag.  XXIII.  335  A  man  who  built  himself 
a  residence  Elizabethanised  upon  a  moderate  scale. 

Elk  (elk)  1.  Forms:  5-7  elke,  (6  alke),  6 
elcke,  7- elk.  See  also  Alce.  [Of  obscure  history : 
the  existing  word  is  not  the  normal  phonetic 
representative  of  OK.  elch ,  elh  ( eolh ),  and  is 
probably  ad.  MHG.  elch  (:— OHG.  elaho).  The 
relation  of  the  ON.  elg-r  (Sw.  clg):— type  *algi-z 
to  the  OE.  and  German  words  (.’—types  *elho-, 
*elhon-)  is  uncertain.  The  Eng.  form  alkc  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  L.  alces,  Gr.  a\ ktj  (cf.  Alce),  which 
appear  only  as  the  name  of  ail  animal  living  in 
northern  .Europe  (app.  the  elk),  and  are  probably 
adopted  from  Teut.  or  some  other  northern  lang.] 

1.  The  largest  existing  animal  of  the  deer  kind 
(Alecs  malchis),  inhabiting  large  portions  of  North¬ 
ern  Europe  and  of  North  America.  The  American 
variety  is  also  called  the  Moose.  (In  quot.  1541 
the  name  seems  to  be  applied  to  some  English 
species  of  deer.) 

[a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  233  Ccr\v]us,  elch.  a  800  Corpus 
Gloss.  443  Cer[v]us,  elh.  1  bid.  2054  Tragelaphus,  elch. 
a  900  Leiden  Gloss.,  Damma ,  cilia.]  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans 
D  iij  b,  The  symplest  of  theis  iij  will  slee  an  Hynde  calfe, 
a  Fawn,  a  Roo,  an  Elke.  1541  Act  33  Hen.  VIII,  c.  6  It 
shall  be  lawfulL.to  have,  exercise,  and  vse  their  hand- 
gounnes.  .so  that  it  be  at  no  maner  of  deere.  .or  wild  elke. 
[1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Ind.  (Arb.)  305  Bisontes  which  in 
theyr  toonge  [Swedish]  they  caule  Elg  (that  is)  wild  asses.] 
1577  Harrison  Descr.  Eng.  in.  v.  (1877)  11.  29  Plowing  with 
vres  ..  and  alkes  a  thing  commonlie  vsed  in  the  east  coun¬ 
tries.  1607  Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts  169  The  Elk  on  the 
contrary  is  most  impatient  of  all  heat.  1629  Catt.  Smith 
Trav.  $  Adz/,  xv.  28  These  Tartars  possesse  many,  .plaines, 
wherein  feed  Elkes,  Bisones,  Horses  . .  and  divers  others. 
1682  Milton  Hist.  Mosc.  ii.  (1851)  482  Those  Messengers. . 
made  report  of  . .  people  riding  on  Elks.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat. 
Hist.  II.  82  It  is  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  the  elk, 
and  in  America  by  that  of  the  Moose-deer.  1836  W.  Irving 
Astoria  (1849)  196  They  saw  ..  frequent  gangs  of  stately 
elks.  1853  Kingsley  Hypatia  xxii.  281  Followed  by  . . 
elks  from  beyond  the  Danube. 

2.  Applied  to  certain  species  of  deer :  e.g.  to  the 
‘Irish  Elk’,  an  extinct  animal  ( Cervus  megaccros), 
which  inhabited  Ireland  in  prehistoric  times ;  and 
to  the  Canadian  Deer  or  Wapiti  ( Cei'vus  cana¬ 
densis). 

1884  Miss  Hickson  Irel.  in  17 th  C.  1.  Introd.  11  Celts 
and  Saxons  being  as  extinct  in  Ireland  as  the  ancient  elk. 

3.  A  species  of  antelope:  the  Eland  or  Cnpe- 
elk. 

1731  Medley  Kolbciis  Cape  G.  Hope  II.  no  The  haunts 
of  the  African  Elks  are  generally  on  high  mountains,  on 
good  pasture  grounds,  and  near  good  springs.  1786  tr. 
Sparrman  s  Voy.  Cape  G.  H.  II.  264  The  Cape  elk,  or  more 
properly  the  elk-antilope,  is  a  name  given  by  the  colonists 
to  a  species  of  gazel. 

4.  Comb,  as  elk-skin  ;  also  elk-bark,  Magnolia 
glauca  ;  elk(’s)-horn,  a  kind  of  fern,  Platy cerium 
alcicorne  ;  elk-horse,  a  horse  employed  in  hunting 
the  elk  ;  elk-nut,  Hamiltonia  oleifera ;  elk-tree, 
Andromeda  arborea  ;  elk-wood  Andromeda  arbo- 
rca  and  Magnolia  macrophylla  ;  elk-yard,  a  kind 
of  habitation  made  by  the  elk. 

1865  Gosse  Land  <5-  Sea  (1874)  330  note,  The  *Elk-horn 
fern.  1882  J.  Hardy  in  Proc.  Brezu.  Nat.  Club  IX.  434 
The  Elk’s-horn  fern.  1888  Century  Mag.  Jan.  451/2  The 
*‘elk’  horses  received  three-quarters  forage  at  night  and  a 
quarter  forage  in  the  morning.  1759  Harte  Gust.  Adolphus 
II.  321  He  wore.. an  *elkskin  buff-waistcoat.  1868  Wood 
Homes  without  H.  xxxi.  612  That  curious  temporary  habi¬ 
tation.  .popularly  termed  an  *Elk-yard. 

t  Elk  A  Obs.  rare .  Also  6  elke  (see  quots.). 

1541  Act  33  Hen.  VIII,  c.  9  §  6  No  bowyer  shall  sell  . . 
any  bowe  of  ewe  of  the  taxe  called  elke,  aboue  the  price  of 
.iii.w.  iiii.d.  1607  Cowel  Intcrpr.,  Elk ,  a  kind  of  ewe 
to  make  bowes  of. 

t  Elk  (elk)  3.  p’orms  :  6-7  elke,  7  pi.  elkys, 
7-  elk.  The  Wild  Swan  or  Hooper  ( Cygnus 
ferns).  Also  the  Wild  Goose  ( Anas  anscr). 

1552  Huloet  s.  v.  Szvanne ,  Some  take  thys  to  be  the  elke, 
or  wild  swanne.  1621  Markham  Fozvling ^  (1655)  6  Such 
as  Hue  of  the  water  and  on  the  water,  are  wild  Swannes  or 
Elkes.  1674  Ray  Water  Fozvl  95  The  Elk,  Hooper,  or 
wild  Swan.  1691  —  Local  Wds.  129  Elkys ,  Wild  Geese. 
1709  Dekham  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVI.  466  Cygnus  ferns,  the 
Elk,  or  Hooper,  or  Wild  Swan.  1839  Proc.  Berw.  Nat. 
Club.  I.  189  Both  of  these  were  of  the  common  or  elk 
species. 

I  E’lken,  v.  Obs.  rare.—'/-  [?  var.  of  Olhne  to 

flatter.]  ?  To  flatter,  propitiate. 

a  1400  50  Alexander  163  pai  ..  Honourd  him  with  off- 
ryngs  &  elkend  him  fayre. 
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Ell1  (el).  -Forms:  1-7  eln,  2-7  elne,  3-6 
ellen  (3  a  nellen  for  an  ellen),  (4  ellyn,  6  eline), 
6  el,  5-7  elle,  6-  ell.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE.  $ln,  str. 
fern.  ^  MDu.  cine,  clle  (Du.  el),  OHG.  elina 
(MHG.  elne,  mod.G.  elle),  ON.  pin,  alin  (Sw. 
aln ,  Da.  alen ),  Goth,  alcina  (?  scribal  error  for 
*alina )  cubit :  —  OTeut.  *alind ,  whence  med.L. 
alena,  It.,  OSp.,  OPg.  alna,  F.  auric.  The  OTeut. 
word  (a  compound  of  which  is  Elbow)  meant 
originally  arm  or  fore-arm,  and  is  cogn.  with  Gr. 
w\evr],  L.  ulna,  of  same  meaning. 

The  diversity  of  meanings  (see  below)  is  common  to  all 
words  denoting  linear  measures  derived  from  the  length  of 
the  arm  ;  cf.  Cubit  and  L.  ulna.  The  word  ell  seems  to 
have  been  variously  taken  to  represent  the  distance  from  the 
elbow  or  from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist  or  to  the  finger-tips, 
while  in  some  cases  a  ‘  double  ell  ’  has  superseded  the  ori¬ 
ginal  measure,  and  has  taken  its  name.] 

1.  A  measure  of  length  varying  in  different 
countries.  The  English  ell  —  45  in. ;  the  Scotch 
=  3 7* 2  ;  the  Flemish  =  27  in.  Now  only  Hist. 
or  with  reference  to  foreign  countries,  the  Eng. 
measure  being  obsolete. 

In  early  use  often  in  sing,  when  preceded  by  numerals. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  27  Hwylc  eower  m<eg  . .  ge- 
J>encan  \>xt  he  £e-eacnige  ane  elne  [950  Lindisf.  elne  an  vcl 
enne ;  1160  Hatton  enne  elne]  to  hys  anlicnesse.  c  1000 
./Elfric  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  158  Ulna,  eln.  r  1250  Gen. 

Ex.  586  So  wunderlike  it  wex  and  get  Dat  fiftene  elne  it 
ouer-flet.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  429  False  elnen  &  mesures 
he  bro5te  al  clene  adoun.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1675  A  schippe 
.  .Seuen  score  ellen  lang  and  ten.  Ibid.  1838  pe  fiod  ouer 
raght  seuen  eln  and  mare.  1487  Act  3  lien.  VII,  c.  7 
All  merchandises  . .  used  to  be  measured  with  Eln  or  Yard. 
1502  Arnolde  Citron.  (1811)204  Item  a  Fll  ell  conteyneth 
iii  q't’s  of  an  Eng.  yarde,  and  v.  q’t’s  of  ye  Fll  ell  makith  an 
Eng.  ell.  1520  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  119  A  ellen  of  yolow 
velvett.  1542  Recorde  Gr.  Aries  (1575)  207,  3  Foote  and  9 
Ynches  make  an  Elle.  1597  Shaks.  Rom.  <y  Jul.  11.  iv.  88 
O,  here’s  a  wit  of  Cheuerel,  that  stretches  from  an  ynch 
narrow  to  an  ell  broad  !  1609  Skene  Reg .  Maj.  57  King 
Davids  common  elne  conteines  threttie  seven  measured 
inches.  1625  8  N.  R.  tr.  Camden' s  Hist.  Eliz.  11.  an.  17 
(1635)  180  A  monstrous  Whale,  .whose  length  was.  .twenty 
of  our  Elnes.  1633  Earl  Manch.  Al  Mondo  (1636)  138  Ere 
long  two  ells  of  earth  shall  serve,  whom  scarce  a  world 
could  satisfie.  1753  Hanway  Trav.  (1762)  I.  vii,  lxxxviii. 
408,  102  Ells  dantzig  make  50  ells  english.  1805  Forsyth 
Beauties  Scotl.  II.  275  The  ell  by  which  their  acres  have 
been  measured  (called  the  barony  ell)  contains  42  inches, 
whereas  the  common  ell  made  use  of  in  the  country  is  only 
38  inches.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  1 1 . 1.  ix.  58  Tearful  women 
wetting  whole  ells  of  cambric  in  concert. 

b.  fig.  Contrasted  with  inch,  span,  etc. ;  esp. 
in  proverbial  phrase,  Give  him  an  inch  and  he'll 
take  an  ell :  meaning  that  undue  advantage  will  be 
taken  of  a  slight  concession. 

1562  J.  Heywood  Trov.  <5-  Epigr.  (1867)  78  Ye  liked 
.  .better  an  Ynche  of  your  Wyll,  Than  an  ell  of  your  thrift. 
1580  H.  Gifford  Gillofloivers  (1875)  57  Whereas  shee  tooke 
an  inche  of  liberty  before,  tooke  an  ell  afterwardes.  1633 
G.  Herbert  Temple ,  Ch.-porch  ad  fin.,  Lifes  poore  span 
Make  not  an  ell  by  trifling  in  thy  wo.  1643  Myst.  Iniq. 
40  That  gave  but  a  Yard,  they  took  an  Ell.  1653  Bogan 
Mirth  Chr.  Life  305  Have  a  care  of  taking  an  ell,  when 
you  have  but  an  inch  allowed  you.  1798  Canning  Bally- 
nahinch  v,  in  Anti- Jacobin  9  July,  Tho’  they  still  took  an 
ell  when  we  gave  them  an  inch. 

c.  As  a  fluid  measure. 

[Several  correspondents  inform  us  that  they  remember 
seeing  the  announcement  ‘  Beer  sold  by  the  yard’,  on  the 
signboards  of  country  taverns,  the  reference  being  to  the 
long  narrow  glasses  about  a  yard  high.] 

1649  Lovelace  Poems  99  For  Elies  of  Beere,  Flutes  of 
Canary  Thankes  freest,  freshest,  Faire  Ellinda. 

+  2.  A  measuring  rod  ;  =  Ell-wand.  Phrase, 
To  measure  with  the  long  ell,  with  the  short  ell:  to 
measure  unfairly  as  buyer  or  seller  respectively. 

1474  Caxton  Chesse  119  In  hys  right  hand  an  elle  for  to 
mesure  wyth.  1580  Sidney  Arcadia  (1622)62  The  night 
measured  by  the  short  ell  of  sleepe.  1637  R.  Monro  Exped. 
11.  46  Sometimes  the  Souldiers  (the  worst  sort  of  them) 
measured  the  packes  belonging  to  the  Marchants  with  the 
long  ell.  ^  a  1656  I5p.  Hall  Soliloquies  78  Thus  spake  a  true 
Idol’s  Priest  that  knew  no  ell,  whereby  to  measure  religion, 
but  profit.  1768  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  85  The  mercer 
. .  upon  seeing  the  ladies  gown  . .  can  cut  off  her  quantity 
by  guess,  without,  .taking  his  ell  to  measure  it. 

+  b.  Sc.  King's  ell :  ‘  Orion's  belt  ’ :  =  Ell¬ 
wand  3.  Obs. 

ci  1605  Montgomerie  Flyting  Wks.  (1821)  118  Be  the 
homes,  the  handstaff  and  the  King's  ell. 

+  3.  Long  cl l\  a  particular  kind  of  cloth.  Obs. 

1725  De  Foe  Voy .  round  IVorld  (1840)  198  Baize,  long 
ells,  druggets,  broadcloth.  1735  Berkeley  Querist  §  520 
Fine  cloths  in  Somersetshire,  long  ells  at  Exeter. 

+  4.  As  a  rendering  of  L.  zilna :  The  larger  bone 
of  the  fore  arm.  Obs. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  903  The  other  externall  branch 
at  the  middle  of  the  Ell  shooteth  out  a  propagation  from 
his  outside.  1634  T.  Johnson  tr.  Parey's  Chirurg.  vi.  xxvi. 
147  The  Ell,  or  bone  of  the  cubit,  .hath,  .two  appendices. 

5.  Comb.,  as  ell-broad ,  - long ,  -wide  adjs.  ;  f  ell- 
glass  (see  1  c.)  ;  +  ell-ridge,  an  old  land-measure  ; 
fell-yard,  an  ell-measure.  Also  Ell-wand. 

1476  Plumpton  Corr.  37  The  bredth  of  it  is  *elme  broade. 
1696  J.  F.  Merchant's  Warcho.  20  This  being  the  last 
sort  of  Ellbroad  Gentish  that  I  shall  treat  of  at  present. 
1682  Way  tomakc  Rum  in  Hart \  Misc.  I.  541  The  Germans 

commonly  drink  whole  tankards, and  ^ell-glasses, ata  draught. 
1832  Tour  German  Prince  III.  11.  36,  I  ate  a  good  dinner, 


and  then  added  to  this  *ell-long  letter.  1756  Extract  fr. 
MS.  Let.,  Peter  Guffin  (aged  82  in  1756)  was  unacquainted 
with  such  an  old  measure  of  land  as  an  *E11  Ridge,  but 
had  heard  it  contained  60  Luggs.  .  1652  Collinges  Caveat 
for  Prof.  iv.  (1653)  25  Your  *ell-wide  opinion.  1826  Miss 
Mitford  Village  Ser.  11.  (1863)  425  A  pretty  quaker  ..  did 
persuade  me  that  ell-wide  muslin  would  go  as  far  as  a  yard 
and  a  half,  c  1340  Gaw.  Gr.  Knt.  210  pe  hede  of  an  *eln- 
3erde  [>e  large  Tenk}?e  hade,  c  1450  Myrc  713  False  ellen 
yerdes,  wetyngly  other  than  the  lawc  of  the  lond. 

Ell  -  (el),  dial.  [?  var.  of  ele.  Aisle  :  see  Ey- 
ling.]  A  shed  placed  against  a  building ;  =Ey- 

LING  2. 

1888  Pall  Mall  G.  6  June  6/1,  I  had  occasion  to  rebuild 
the  ell  of  a  dwelling-house.  On  removing  the  old  ell  . .  a 
rat's  nest  was  found  when  it  was  joined  to  the  main  structure. 

Ellagate  (edag£yt).  [f.  Ellagic  :  see  -ate  4.] 
A  salt  of  ellagic  acid. 

1819  Children  Chan.  Anal.  276Ellagate  of  potassa  forms 
brilliant  pearly  scales  like  talc.  1882  Watts  Diet,  Chan. 
s.  v.  Ellagic ,  The  ellagates  are  little  known ;  many  of  them 
appear  to  be  basic  salts. 

Ellagic  (elrc  djik).  [ad.  Fr.  cllagique,  f.  ellag, 
anagram  of  galle  gall-nut :  see  -10.  The  name 
Gallic  had  been  pre-occupied  by  another  acid 
obtained  from  galls.] 

Ellagic  acid :  Cu  HgO„  (Watts  Did.  Chem.  3rd 
Suppl.) ;  originally  obtained  from  oak-galls ;  found 
also  in  bezoar,  whence  the  synonym  bczoartic  acid. 

1810  Henry  Elan.  Chan.  (1840)  II.  243  Ellagic  acid,  .is  a 
tasteless  white  powder,  with  a  shade  of  buff.  1819  Children 
Chan.  Anal.  277  Ellagic  acid  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  1882  Watts  Diet.  Chan.  s.v. 

Ellamy,  var.  of  E-la-mi,  Obs. 

+  E  lian.  Obs.  [a.  Fr.  clan,  a.  Gcr.  elend ;  the 
Ger.  word  has  been  adopted  through  Du.  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sense  as  Eland.]  The  Elk  ( Alces  malchis). 

1613  PuRCiiAS  Pilgr.  I.  vni.  iv.  630  [Newfoundland  and 
Nova  Francia]  The  Elian,  Deare,  Stagge,  and  Beare,  are 
their  game.  c  1682  J.  Collins  Making  Salt  in  Eng.  99 
Deer  called  Ellans  as  big  as  Oxen. 

Ellar,  dial,  form  of  Elder  sbJ,  Alder  1. 

Ellarn(e,  obs.  form  of  Elder  sb.1 

Elle,  obs.  rare  var.  of  III  ;  ?  also  of  Else. 

Ellebore,  -bory,  obs.  forms  of  Hellebore. 

Elleck  (edek).  A  kind  of  fish :  the  Red  Gur¬ 
nard,  Trigla  cuculus. 

1862  Couch  Brit.  Fishes  II.  19  The  Elleck  is  caught  on 
the  west  coast  of  England  and  Ireland  at  all  seasons. 

1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Elleck,  the  trivial  name  of 
the  T rigla  cuculus. 

Ellen,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  Elder  sb.1 

+  ETlencl.  Obs.  [a.  Ger.  elend :  cf.  Eland, 
Ell  an.]  An  elk. 

1616  Surflet  Country  Farm  150  The  EUend  hath  eares 
like  unto  an  Asse. 

Elle-maid,  -maiden.  A  half-adoption,  half- 
transl.  of  Da.  cllc-pige  clf-girl. 

1850  Keightley  Fairy  Mythol.  234  The.  .Wild-women  of 
Germany  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  Elle-maids 
of  Scandinavia,  a  1859  L.  Hunt  Sheave  Faire  Seem,  xxv, 
Like  trunk  of  dread  Elle-maiden,  haunting  Germany. 

tETlenmas.  Obs.  [f.  Ellen = Helena  +  Mass  ; 
cf.  Christmas ,  Martinmas ,  etc.]  St.  Helena’s  day ; 
but  the  date  intended  is  uncertain. 

Two  saints  of  the  name  were  commemorated  in  England  : 
*  St.  Helen  the  virgin,’  perhaps  the  one  whose  day  is 
May  22 ;  and  Helena  the  mother  of  Constantine.  The 
latter  is  probably  intended  here;  her  festival  is  Aug.  18, 
but  the  Sarum  Martyrology  assigns  ‘  Saynt  Elene  *  to 
May  18,  the  date  of  her  translation. 

1597  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  41  About  Sfc  Ellen  mas  Mr 
Deane  keepinge  Court  here  att  Pittington.  1621  in  Naworth 
Househ.  Bks.  (Surtees)  141  [A  payment  made  June  8]  due 
at  the  last  St.  Ellenmas  Court,  1621. 

Eller,  obs.  or  dial,  form  of  Elder  sb.1,  Alder  1. 

Ellinge,  var.  of  Elenge  a.,  Obs. 

Ellipse  (eli’ps).  [ad.  Gr.  tWeipis,  n.  of  action 
f.  tWeiTTuv  to  come  short.  (In  the  case  of  the 
ellipse  regarded  as  a  conic  section  the  inclination 
of  the  cutting  plane  to  the  base  ‘  comes  short  of’, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  hyperbola  it  exceeds,  the 
inclination  of  the  side  of  the  cone.)] 

Not  in  Johnson,  Todd,  or  Richardson  (1836);  for  early 
examples  of  the  pi.  ellipses  see  Ellipsis. 

1.  A  plane  closed  curve  (in  popular  language 
a  regular  oval),  which  may  be  defined  in  various 
ways :  a.  Considered  as  a  conic  section  ;  the  figure 
produced  when  a  cone  is  cut  obliquely  by  a  plane 
making  a  smaller  angle  with  the  base  than  the 
side  of  the  cone  makes  with  the  base.  b.  A  curve 
in  which  the  sum  of  the  distances  of  any  point 
from  the  two  foci  is  a  constant  quantity,  e.  A 
curve  in  which  the  focal  distance  of  any  point 
bears  to  its  distance  from  the  directrix  a  constant 
ratio  smaller  than  unity. 

The  planetary  orbits  being  (approximately)  elliptical, 
ellipse  is  sometimes  used  for  *  orbit  ’  (of  a  planet). 

*753  Chambers  Cycl.  Snpp.  s.v.  Ellipsis,  [The  form  ellipse 
is  used  throughout;  the  Cycl.  1751  has  only  ellipsis ].  1815 
Hutton  Math.  Diet.,  Ellipse  or  Ellipsis.  1842  Tennyson 
Gold.  Year  24  The  dark  Earth  follows  wheel’d  in  her  ellipse. 

1868  Lockyer  Heavens  (ed.  3)  120  A  circle  seen  obliquely 
or  perspectively  shows  the  form  of  an  ellipse.  1880  C.  &  F. 
Darwin  Movent.  Pi.  1  Other  irregular  ellipses  ..  are  suc¬ 
cessively  described. 


2.  transf.  An  object  or  figure  bounded  by  an 
ellipse.  Also  Jig. 

1857  Bullock  tr.  Cazeaux's  Midivif.  29  The  abdominal 
strait  has  been  . .  compared  to  an  ellipse.  1869  Dunkin 
Midn.  Sky  163  An  ellipse  of  small  stars. 

3.  Gram.  =  Ellipsis  2.  Somewhat  rare. 

1843-83  Liddell  &  Scott  Gr.  Lex.  s.  v.  'EAAen/115.  1886 

Roby  Lat.  Gram.  II  (ed.  5)  511  (Index). 

+  Ellrpsed,  ppl.  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Ellifs-is  + 
-ED.]  Characterized  by  ellipsis. 

1607  S.  Hieron  Defence  I.  148  M.  H.  cannot  show  us  one 
place  in  all  the  Bible  so  ellipsed  or  ecclipsed  as  to  need,  etc. 

+  Elli’psical.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  ellepseyeal. 
[f.  Ellipse  +  -ic  +  -al.]  =  Elliptical. 

1371  Digces  Pantom.  1 V.  Pref. ,  Ellepseyeal  circumscribed 

6  inscribed  bodies. 

Ellipsing  (cli'psirj),  ppl.  a.  rare,  [as  if  f. 
vb.  *eliipse  ;  cf.  circling. ]  Revolving  in  ellipses. 

1878  T.  Sinclair  Mount  173  The  whole  well-balanced 
ellipsing  solar  system. 

II  Ellipsis  (eli’psis).  PI.  ellipses  (-s iz).  Also 

7  elipsis,  8  elleipsis,  pi.  ellipsises.  [a.  L.  el¬ 
lipsis,  ad.  Gr.  eWuipis  :  see  Ellipse.] 

1.  =  Ellipse.  Now  rare. 

1570  Billingsley  Euclid  xii.  xv.  376  This  section  is  a 
Conical!  section,  which  is  called  Ellipsis.  1656  Hobbes 
Six  Less.  Wks.  1845  VII.  316  If  the  section  be  an  ellipsis. . 
you  may  use  the  same  method.  1677  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc. 
(1703)  272  The  Ellipsis  or  Oval  ABCD.  1692  Bentley 
Boyle  Led.  229  The  planets,  .could  not  possibly  acquire 
such  revolutions  . .  in  ellipses  very  little  eccentric.  1696 
Whiston  Th.  Earth  1.  (1722)14  Comets’  Ellipses  come  near 
to  Parabola’s.  1705-30  S.  Gale  in  Bibl.  Topogr.  Brit.  III. 
47  A  fine  bowling-green  cut  into  an  ellipsis.  1854  Tomlin¬ 
son  tr.  Arago's  Astron.  119  It  had  traversed,  .an  ellipsis, 
f  b.  attrib .  Obs. 

1677  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  (1703)  273  These  Ellipsis,  or 
Semi-Oval  Arches  . .  are  sometimes  made  over  Gate-ways. 

2.  Gram.  The  omission  of  one  or  more  words 
in  a  sentence,  which  would  be  needed  to  complete 
the  grammatical  construction  or  fully  to  express 
the  sense ;  concr.  an  instance  of  such  omission. 

1612  Brinsley  Pos.  Parts  (1669)  67  The  first  of  the  Sub¬ 
stantives  is  oft  understood  by  a  figure  called  Ellipsis. 
^1667  Cowlev  Davideis  1.  Notes (1710)  I.  368  It  is  an  Elleip¬ 
sis,  or  leaving  something  to  be  understood  by  the  Reader. 
1727  Pope,  &c.  Art  Sinking  115  The  ellipsis,  or  speech  by 
half-words  [is  the  peculiar  talent]  of  ministers  and  poli¬ 
ticians.  1789  Belsham  Ess.  I.  ii.  25  Violent  ellipses  and 
inversions  of  language.  1789  Bentham  Princ.  Legist .  xviii. 
§  27  note.  The  ancient  lawyers  in  the  construction  of  their 
appellatives  have  indulged  themselves  in  much  harsher 
ellipsises  without  scruple.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. _  II.  476 
The  ellipsis  was  now  filled  up  with  words  of  high  import. 
1874  H.  Reynolds  John  Bapt.  ii.  112  Grammatical  rough¬ 
nesses  or  ellipses. 

f  3.  Formerly  used  as  the  name  of  the  dash  ( — ) 
employed  in  writing  or  printing  to  indicate  the 
omission  of  letters  in  a  word.  Obs. 

1824  L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram.  I.  413  An  Ellipsis  . .  is  used, 
when  some  letters  in  a  word,  or  some  words  in  a  verse,  are 
omitted  :  as  ‘  The  k — g  ’  for  ‘  the  king  \ 

Ellipsist  (eli’psist).  nonce-wd.  [f.  Ellips-is  + 
-1ST.]  One  addicted  to  the  use  of  the  figure 
Ellipsis  in  argument  or  discourse. 

1859  I*  Taylor  Logic  in  Theol.  42  These  . .  would  hold  in 
contempt  the  timidity  of  the  ellipsists. 

Ellipsograph  (elrpsitgraf).  Cf.  Ellipto- 
graph.  [f.  Ellipse  +  -graph,  f.  Gr.  ypca/xiv  to 
write.]  An  instrument  for  describing  ellipses. 
Ellipsoid  (eli'psoid).  [f.  Ellipse  +  -oid.] 

A.  sb. 

1.  A  solid  of  which  all  the  plane  sections  through 
one  of  the  axes  are  ellipses,  and  all  other  sections 
ellipses  or  circles.  Formerly  in  narrower  sense  : 
A  solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse 
round  one  of  its  axes ;  now  called  ellipsoid  of 
revolution. 

a  1721  Keill  tr.  Maupertuis'  Diss.  (1734)  7  The  Earth 
must  be  an  Ellipsoid  whose  Equatorial  Diameter  is  to  its 
Axis  as  V289  to  1/288.  1787  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVII  202  El¬ 
lipsoids  of  different  degrees  of  oblateness.  1831  Brewster 
Optics  vi.  55  A  meniscus  whose  convex  surface  is  part  of  an 
ellipsoid.  1871  B.  Stewart  Heat  §  281  The  isothermal 
surfaces  are  ellipsoids.  1879  C.  Niven  (title)  On  the  Con¬ 
duction  of  Heat  in  Ellipsoids  of  Revolution, 

2.  ?A  figure  approximately  elliptical. 

1837  Whewell  Hist.  Indue.  AT  (1857)  II.  59  An  eccentric 
ellipsoid  ;  that  is  a  figure  resembling  an  ellipse. 

B.  adj.  =next. 

1861  Hulme  tr.  Moquin-Tandou  11.  vi.  i.  313  The  eggs  .. 
are  ellipsoid  or  oval.  1870  Hooker  Stud.  E/ora  142  Styles 
erect  or  spreading,  pollen  ellipsoid. 

Ellipsoidal  (elipsoi'dal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -alT] 
Elaving  the  nature  or  shape  of  an  ellipsoid. 

1831  Brewster  Optics  xli.  §  201.  344  A  concave  ellipsoidal 
reflector.  1845  Todd  &  Bowman  P/iys.  Anat.  I.  213  Some 
vesicles  are.  .ovoidal,  or  ellipsoidal.  1849  Murchison  Silu- 
ria  111.(1867)58  The  Llandillo  formation,  .rises  to  the  surface 
in  the  form  of  a  rugged  ellipsoidal  mass.  1884  La7u  Times 
9  Feb.  267/1  The  proper  shape  for  a  ceiling  of  a  room  used 
for  public  speaking  [is]  ellipsoidal  or  coved. 

Ellipsone  (eli-ps^n).  nonce-zud.  [f.  Ellipse, 
on  the  analogy  of  Cyclone.]  A  revolving  storm 
following  an  elliptical  instead  of  a  circular  path. 

1860  Adm.  Fitz  Roy  in  Merc.  Mar.  Mag.  VII.  354  The 
smaller  cyclonic  motions  {ellipsoncs  ?). 
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Elliptic  (eli’ptik).  [ad.  Gr.  (Weinriuos  elliptic, 
defective,  f.  iWtiireiv  to  come  short :  cf.  Ellipse.] 

1.  That  has  the  form  of  an  ellipse ;  pertaining 
to  ellipses. 

1726  tr.  Gregory's  Astron,  I.  380  If  the  whole  Area,  .of  the 
Elliptic  Orbit  be  imagined  to  be  divided  into  360  equal 
Parts.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  $  F.  I.  xii.  262  A  building  of  an 
elliptic  figure.  1808  A.  Parsons  Trav.  A/r.  iii.  36  All  others 
[arches]  which  I  had  hitherto  observed  being  eliptick.  1830 
Sir  J.  Herschel  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  11  These  are  the  steps 
by  which  we  have  risen  to  a  knowledge  of  the  elliptic  motions 
of  the  planets.  1877  B.  Williamson  Int.  Calculus  vii.  190 
The  area  of  any  elliptic  sector.  1888  W.  W.  Rouse  Ball 
Hist.  Math.  292  The  rectification  of  an  elliptic  arc. 

1i  That  has  an  elliptic  (as  opposed  to  a  circular 
orbit)  ;  in  quot.  =  ‘  eccentric’. 

1806  Moore  Epist.  n.  i.  42  Every  wild,  elliptic  star. 

b.  Elliptic  chuck  :  a  chuck  for  oval  or  elliptic 
turning;  elliptic  compasses,  an  instrument  for 
drawing  ellipses  ;  elliptic  spring  (for  carriages),  a 
spring  formed  by  two  sets  of  curved  plates,  forming 
two  elliptic  arcs  united  at  the  ends. 

C.  Comb.  In  definitions  of  form  :  (Bot.)  elliptic- 
lanceolate,  -oblong,  -obovale,  -ovate,  -ovoid  adjs., 
having  a  form  intermediate  between  elliptic  and 
lanceolate,  etc. 

1845  Lindley  Sch.  Bot.  vi.  (1858)  88  Radical  [leaves]  *el- 
liptic-lanceolate.  1870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora  54  Lower  leaves 
petioled  *elliptic-oblong.  Ibid.  417  Rhombic  or  *elliptic- 
obovate.  Ibid.  234  Leaves  *elliptic-ovate.  Ibid.  410  Peri- 
gynia  *elliptic-ovoid. 

2.  Elliptic  integrals :  a  class  of  integrals  dis¬ 
covered  by  Legendre  in  1 786,  so  named  because 
their  discovery  was  the  result  of  the  investigation 
of  elliptic  arcs.  Elliptic  functions  :  certain  spe¬ 
cific  functions  of  these  integrals.  (Formerly  the 
term  elliptic  functions  was  applied  to  what  are 
now  called  elliptic  integrals .) 

1845  Penny  Cycl.  \st  Supp.  s.v.,  A  large  class  of  integrals 
closely  related  to  and  containing  among  them  the  expres¬ 
sion  for  the  arc  of  an  ellipse  have  received  the  name  of 
Elliptic  functions.  1876  Cayley  Elliptic  Functions  8  sn  u  is 
a  sort  of  sine  function,  and  cn  11,  dn  u  are  sorts  of  cosine- 
functions  of  it ;  these  are  called  Elliptic  Functions.  1881 
Williamson  mEucycl.  Brit.  XIII.  63  The  epithet  ‘elliptic’ 
applied  to  these  integrals  is  purely  conventional,  arising 
from  the  connexion  of  one  of  them  with  the  arc  of  an  ellipse. 

3.  Gram.  Of  sentences,  phrases,  or  style  :  Char¬ 
acterized  by  ellipsis ;  =  Elliptical  2. 

4.  quasi-  sb.  ( nonce-use .) 

1807  Southey  Espriellals  Lett.  (1814)  II.  79  They  were 
talking  of  parabolics  and  elliptics,  and  describing  diagrams 
on  the  table  with  a  wet  finger. 

Hence  as  combining  form  Elli  ptico-. 

1876  Harley  Mat.  Med.  389  Leaves,  .elliptico-lanceolate. 

1883  St.  James's  Gaz.  3  Feb.  6  His  style  . .  is  of  the  ellip- 
tico-interjectional  sort. 

Elliptical  (elrptikal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.] 

1.  That  has  the  form  of  an  ellipse ;  pertaining 
to  ellipses. 

1656  Hobbes  Six  Less.  Wks.  1845  VII.  305  The  cone  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  subtense  of  the.  .elliptical  line.  1755  B.  Mar¬ 
tin  Mag.  Arts  #f  Sc.  1.  v.  23  They  all  move  in  Orbits,  which 
are  more  or  less  oval,  or  (as  the  Astronomers  call  it)  Ellip¬ 
tical.  1812-6  J.  Playfair  Nat.  Phil.  1 1. 185  The  orbit  of  the 
fourth  satellite  is  sensibly  elliptical.  1831  Brewster 
Optics  xxvii.  225,  I  have  been  enabled  to  refer  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  action  of  metals  to  a  new  species  of  polarisa¬ 
tion,  which  I  have  called  elliptical  polarisation.  1878 
Huxley  PJiysiogr.  xx.  354  In  the  great  elliptical  path  of  the 
earth  the  sun  occupies  one  of  these  foci. 

b.  Elliptical  compasses :  =  elliptic  compasses. 
+  Elliptical  dial ,  a  small  pocket-dial  (Kersey). 
Also  in  Bailey  1721-1790,  Chambers  1751. 

c.  Comb . 

1845  Lindley  Sch.  Bot.  v.  (1858)  53  Leaves  ^elliptical* 
lanceolate. 

2.  Gram.  Of  sentences  and  phrases :  Defective, 
lacking  a  word  or  words  which  must  be  supplied 
to  complete  the  sense.  Of  style,  etc. :  Character¬ 
ized  by  ellipsis. 

1778  Bp.  Lovvth  Isaiah  (ed.  12)  313  7iote^  It  was  necessary 
to  add  a  word  or  two  in  the  version  to  supply  the  elliptical 
expression  of  the  Hebrew.  1828  Whately  Rhetoric  in 
Encycl.  Metrop.  284/1  Aristotle’s  Style  . .  is  frequently  so 
elliptical  as  to  be  dry  and  obscure.  1848  Mill  Pol.  Econ. 
I.  iii.  §  1  (1876)  29  Production  and  productive,  are.  .elliptical 
expressions,  involving  the  idea  of  a  something  produced. 

1884  Traill  in  Mac?n.  Mag.  Oct.  441/1  Carlyle’s  violently 
elliptical  manner. 

3.  Omitted  by  ellipsis.  ?  nonce-use. 

1829  W.  Duncan  Greek  Test.  Pref.,  He  has  given  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,  .many  of  the  principal  elliptical  words. 

Elliptically  (eli-ptikali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  ly2.] 
In  an  elliptical  manner. 

1.  Gram.  With  use  of  ellipsis. 

18x6  J.  Gilchrist  Philos.  Etym.  Introd.  21  Almost  every 
word  is  put  elliptically.  1856  Dove  Logic  Chr.  Faith  1.  i. 
§  2.  39  [Certain  sciences]  use.  .elliptically,  the  Syllogism. 

2.  In  the  form  or  after  the  manner  of  an  el¬ 
lipse. 

1831  Brewster  Optics  xxvii.  229  Light  polarised  +  45°  Is 
elliptically  polarised. 

Elli  pticalness.  rare .  [f.  Elliptical  a.  + 

-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  elliptical. 

1681  H.  More  Exp.  Dan.  App.  iii.  300  According  to  the 
Ellipticalness  of  the  Apocalyptick  style. 


Ellipticity  (elipti*siti).  [f.  Elliptic  4*  -ity.] 
Elliptic  form ;  degree  of  deviation  (of  an  orbit,  etc.) 
from  circularity,  (of  a  spheroid)  from  sphericity. 

1753  Phil.  Frans.  XLVIII.  84  [In]  the  case  of  beds  sup¬ 
posed  of  the  same  ellipticity  . .  I  have  taken  greater  care. 
1833  Sir  J.  Herschel  Astron.  iii.  109  Its  deviation  from 
the  circular  form,  arising  from  so  very  slight  an  ellipticity. 
1864  Athenxnni  No.  1926.  402/2  The  ellipticity  of  Mars. 
1870  Jevons  Elem.  Log.  xxxiii.  (1880)  291  An  orbit  of  slight 
ellipticity. 

b.  as  a  measurable  quantity. 

The  ellipticity  of  a  spheroid  (e.  g.  of  the  figure  of  a  planet) 
is  expressed  by  some  mathematicians  as  the  ratio  of  the 
difference  of  the  axes  to  the  major  axis,  and  by  others  as  the 
ratio  of  this  difference  to  the  minor  axis.  (With  reference  to 
orbits  this  mode  of  expressing  ellipticity  is  not  used ;  see 
Eccentricity  3  b.) 

1753  Phil.  Trans.  XLVIII.  77  The  diminution  of  the 
gravity  having  been  found  greater  than  the  ellipticity 
or  difference  of  diameters  ought  to  be  less  than  that 
fraction.  1831  Brewster  Newton  (1855)  I*  xiii.  361  The 
ellipticity  of  the  earth.. has  been  found  to  be  -5-5-5-.  1867 

Denison  Astron.  without  Math.  7  Its  ellipticity  ..  means 
the  proportion  between  the  difference  of  the  two  axes  . .  of 
an  ellipse,  and  the  greater  of  them. 

Elliptograph.  =  Ellipsograph. 

1855  Ency.  Brit.  (ed.  8)  s.v.  [A  description  of  the  instrument]. 

t  Elliptoi'deS.  Obs.  Also  8  elliptoide. 
[Badly  f.  ellipt-  (cf.  Elliptic)  +  mod.L.  -oides : 
see  -oid.]  An  infinite  ellipse. 

1731  Bailey,  Eliptoides.  1796  Hutton  Math.  Dict.,E\- 
liptoide,  an  infinite  or  indefinite  Ellipsis,  defined  by  the 
indefinite  equation  aymt"=bxm  .  a—xn  when  in  or  n  are 
greater  than  1. 

II  Ellops  (ed^ps).  Obs.  in  actual  use.  [a.  Gr. 
tWoifi  or  (K op,  the  name  of  a  fish  and  of  a  serpent. 

(The  variants  Elaps  and  Elops  are  used  in  mod.  zoologi¬ 
cal  Latin  in  different  senses).  ] 

1.  A  kind  of  serpent. 

1667  Milton/3.  L.  x,  526  Cerastes  hornd,  Hydrus,  and 
Ellops  drear. 

2.  A  kind  of  fish  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  266  The  Lamprey  in  Sicilie  :  the 

Elops  at  Rhodes,  and  so  forth  of  other  sorts  of  fishes.  1774 
Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  II.  1.  iii.  299  The  Elops  or  Sea- 
serpent.  177s  Ash,  Ellops,  a  fish  affording  delicious  food 
which  some  think  to  be  the  sturgeon  of  the  moderns.  1875 
Browning  Aristoph.  Apol.  no  Spsnds  all  his  substance  on 
stewed  ellops-fish. 

Ellore,  obs.  f.  Elder  sb.1  (the  tree). 

Ell-rake.  dial.  Also  eld-,  eller-rake.  [Deriva¬ 
tion  uncertain  ;  cf.  Elcrook  ;  the  writers  of  the 
Chesh.  and  Shropsh.  glossaries  suggest  heel-rake. 
Halliwell  gives  also  ‘  Ellock-rake,  a  small  rake 
for  breaking  up  ant-hills.  SalopE\  A  large  rake 
with  curved  iron  teeth,  drawn  behind  the  raker. 

1879  Shropsh.  Word-66. (T£,  D.  S.  jEUrake,  eldrake.  1884 
Chesh.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.)  Ell-rake,  eller-rake. 

Ell-wand  (edwgnd).  Chiefly  Sc.  and  north, 
dial.  Also  5  elenwand,  ellewande,  elwonde, 
6V.  elnewande,  7-9  elwand.  [f.  Ell  +  wand.] 

1.  A  measuring  rod,  an  ell-measure :  sometimes 
used  for  ‘  yard-measure  ’. 

[1403  Nottingham  Borough  Rec.  II.  34lpse  Johannes  cepit 
quendam  elenwand,  et  ipsam  percussit  super  capud.]  la  1500 
tr.  Leges  Burgorum  Scocise  xlviii.  in  Sc.  Acts  (1844)  I.  342 
Ilk  burges  may  hafe  in  his  hous..ane  elnewand.  1609 
Skene  Reg.  Map.  36  The  heire  of  ane  burges,  is  of  perfite 
age,  quhen  he  . .  can  . .  measure  claith  (with  ane  elwand). 
1725  Ramsay  Gentle  Sheph.  iii.  i,  An  elwand  fills  his  hand, 
his  habit  mean.  1834  H.  Miller  Scenes  ty  Leg.  xxi.  (1857) 
304  Beating  time  with  his  ellwand  on  the  point  of  his  shoe. 

j-  2.  The  larger  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm ; 

=  Ulna.  Obs. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  139  Elle  wande  [P.  elwonde,]  ulna. 

3.  Sc.  The  group  of  stars  called  Orion’s  Belt. 

1313  Douglas  /Eneis  vm.  Prol.  153  The  son,  the  sevin 

sterms,  and  the  Charll  wane,  The  elwand,  the  elementis, 
and  Arthuris  hufe.  c  1817  Hogg  Tales  Sy  Sk.  IV.  29  King’s  j 
Elwand  (now  foolishly  termed  the  Belt  of  Orion). 

Elm  (elm),  sb.  Forms :  1  elm,  5-7  elme,  9 
dial,  elem,  ellum,  4-  elm.  Also  4  ulm,  6  ulme. 
[OE.  elm  str.  masc.  =  OHG.  elm  str.  masc.  (whence 
the  derivatives  MHG.  elme,  ilme,  ilmene  wk.  fem.) 

WGer.  *clmo-z ;  the  same  word  with  difference 
of  ablaut  appears  as  ON.  dlmr  (Sw.  aim,  Da. 
aim,  xlm)  etymologically =L.  ulmus.  The  mod. 
Ger.  ulme,  Du.  olm,  and  the  Eng.  form  ulm{e, 
are  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Lat.  word.] 

1.  The  name  of  well-known  trees  belonging  to 
the  genus  Ulmus,  esp.,  in  England,  the  Common 
or  Small-leaved  Elm  ( Ulmus  campeslris),  a  tree 
having  rough,  doubly  serrated  leaves,  flowers 
nearly  sessile,  the  fruit  oblong,  deeply  cloven  and 
glabrous ;  in  Scotland,  the  Witch  or  Wych  Elm 
(  Ulmus  montana)  or  the  Cork-barked  Elm  (  Ulmus 
j  suberosa ) ;  in  U.  S.  the  White  Elm  ( Ulmus 
americana ). 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  52  Eft  genim  elmes  rinde,  gebaern 
to  ahsan.  1382  Wyclif  Isa.  xli.  19,  I  shal  sette  in  desert 
fyrr  tree  and  vim  and  box  togidere.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
138  Elm,  tre,  ulmus.  1541  Act  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9  §  5  Two 
other  bowes . .  of  ashe,  elme,  wyche,  hasyll  or  other  wood 
mete  for  the  same.  1567  Drant  Horace  Epist.  1.  vii.  D  vj, 
Our  cittizen  is  now  a  Corridon.  He  trimmes.  his  ulmes. 
1664  Evelyn  Sylva  iv.  §  6  The  Elm  delights  in  a  sound, 
sweet  and  fertile  Land.  1750  Gray  Elegy  iv,  Beneath  those 


rugged  elms,  that  yew  tree’s  shade.  1794  Martyn  Rousseau's 
Bot.  xvii.  224  Few  persons  know  that  the  Elm  has  any 
flower.  1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  94  The  inner  bark  of 
the  Elm  is  slightly  bitter  and  astringent.  1850  Tennyson 
In  Mem.  xciv.  58  Rock’d  the  full  foliaged  elms.  1858  O. 
W.  Holmes  One-hoss  Shay,  Logs  from  the  ‘  Settler’s 
ellum  ’.  1877  E.  Peacock  N.  \V.  Line.  Gloss.  (E.  I).  S.) 
Elem,  the  elm.  1881  Isle  I  Eight  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.)  Ellum, 
an  elm. 

2.  With  distinguishing  epithets,  denoting  the 
above-named  and  other  species  of  the  genus  Ulmus  : 
Broad-leaved  Elm,  Ulmus  latifolia  or  montana', 
Chichester  Elm,  also  called  American  Elm, 
Ulmus  americana  ;  Witch  or  Wych  Elm, 
Ulmus  montana.  Also  Yoke  Elm,  the  Horn¬ 
beam  ( Carpi n us  Betulus). 

1876  Harley  Mat.  Med.  423  The  Broad- Leaved  Elm.  .60- 
80  feet  high,  with  rugged  bark.  1882  Garden  11  Nov.  419/3 
The  Chichester  Elm  . .  is  variously  known  as  the  Hunting¬ 
don,  Scampston,  or  unfortunately  as  the  American  Ehn. 

3.  fig.  with  reference  to  the  practice  of  training 
vines  on  elms. 

1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  n.  ii.  179  Thou  art  an  Elme  my 
husband,  I  a  Vine.  1643  Myst.  Iniq,  2  Subverting  the 
Protestant  Religion,  together  with  the  Subjects  Liberty, 
(the  Elme  of  that  Vine). 

4.  The  wood  of  these  trees. 

1823  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Build.  261  Elm  is  another  tough 
and  strong  species  of  wood. 

5.  Comb.,  chiefly  attrib.,  as  elm-dresser , -plank, 
-shadow,  -  tree,  -wood;  elm -embosomed,  -encircled 
adjs. ;  elm-balm,  the  fluid  contained  in  elm-galls ; 
elm-gall,  the  gall  produced  on  the  different  species 
of  elm  by  the  puncture  of  Aphis  ttlmi ;  elm-pipe, 
the  trunk  of  an  elm  hollowed  for  use  as  a  drain 
or  water-pipe. 

1861  Miss  Pratt  Flower.  PI.  V.  42  Galls  are  also  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  leaves  by  the  puncture  of  a  cynips,  and  each 
gall  contains  some  drops  of  liquid,  which  has  been  called 
*Elm  balm.  1596  in  Rogers  Agric.  ty  Prices  III.  578  *Elm 
dresser  20/.  1839  Clough  Poems  11.  11  Field  and  wood 

And  ^elm-embosomed  spire.  1777  T.  Warton  Poems  Ode 
vii,  Or  grange,  or  ’elm-encircled  farm.  1731  S.  Hales 
Slat.  Ess.  II.  App.,  Where  ’elm-pipes  lay  underground. 
1677  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  (1703)  173  An  Oaken  plank,  or 
*Elm  plank.  1835  Mrs.  Hemans  Haunted  House,  Where 
the  deep  *elm  shadows  fall.  1562  Turner  Herbal  11. 169  b, 
The  leues,  the  boughes,  and  the  barck  of  the  *elm  tre, 
haue  a  binding  vertue.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  52/1 
The  Elme  Tree  is  of  some  called  All-Heart.  1771  Goldsm. 
Hist.  Engl.  11.  387  Her  body  was.. thrown  into  a  common 
chest  of  elm  tree.  1832  Tennyson  Dream  Fair  Worn.  57 
Enormous  elmtree-boles  did  stoop  and  lean  Upon  the  dusky 
brushwood  underneath  Their  broad  curved  branches. 

Elm,  var.  of  Helm  sb.  and  v.  dial. 

+  Elmawes.  Obs.  rare-1. 

a  1500  Voc.  in  Wr.-WOlcker  591  Lamcrcs,  anglice  elmawes. 
Elmen  (e'lmen),  a.  Now  dial,  or  arch.  Forms  : 
5  elmyn,  (6-7  elming),  5-9  elmin,  5-  elmen. 
[f.  Elm  +  -en.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  elm-tree. 

1494  Fabyanvii.  585  They  were  hanged  vpon  an  elmyn  tree. 
1599  T.  M[oufet]  Silhwormcs  56  Tender  Elming  hud  May 
. .  be  giuen  in  steede  of  foode.  1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts 
301  Let  him  feed  upon..  Elming  boughs.  1676  Hobbes 
Iliad  vi.  402  Planted  about  it  many  Elmen-trees.  1807 
Crabbe  Hall  Justice,  We  slept  beneath  the  elmin  tree. 
1813  Scott  Rokeby  11.  xxvii,  Leaning  against  the  elmin 
tree.  1881  Palgrave  Visions  Eng.  21  The  elmen  leaf 
Thinn’d  into  gold,  and  fell. 

2.  Made  of  the  wood  of  the  elm-tree. 

1466  Mann,  fy  Househ.  Exp.  323  Item,  for  lx.  fete  of  elmen 
horde,  xx./.  1648  Bury  Wills  (1850)  209  A  great  chest  of 

elming  horde. 

3.  Composed  of  elm-trees. 

1876  World  No.  106.  19  The  elmen  bowers  are  in  their 
prime  of  foliage. 

Elmes,  elmisse,  elmys,  obs.  ff.  Alms,  q.v. 
Elmy  (e-lmi).  [f.  Elm  sb.  +  -y.]  Consisting 
of,  characterized  by,  or  abounding  in  elms. 

1757  Dyer  Fleece  1.  206  The  sandy  soil  Of  elmy  Ross. 
1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  x.  5  The  summer  breeze  Moves 
o’er  the  elmy  vale.  1799  Coleridge  in  New  Monthly 
Mag.  (1835)  XLV.  225  We  have  elmy  hedges.  1873  Miss 
Thackeray  Old  Kensington  i.  4  The  old  palace  that  stands 
blinking  its  sleepy  windows  across  elmy  vistas. 

t  Elne,  ellen,  sb.  Obs.  [Com.  Teut. :  OE. 
(lien  (gen.  fines')  corresponds  to  OS.  ellen,  ellien, 
OHG.  ellan,  ellen,  ellin,  Goth,  aljau  str.  neut. ; 
ON.  eljan,  eljun  str.  fem.  (Icel.  clja  wk.  fem.) 
OTeut.  types  *aljano(m,  *aljand .] 

Strength,  courage  (also,  in  OE.,  zeal) ;  in  Thcol. 
strength  vouchsafed,  comfort,  grace. 

Bemvulf  602  Ac  ic  him  geata  sceal  Eafo<5  and  ellen  un- 
^eara  nu  gu}>e  gebeodan.  888  K.  /Kllke i)  Boeth.  xxvii.  §  2 
(Bosw.)  Feower  craeftas,  j>ara  is  an  waerscipe,  o5er  metgung, 
Jiridde  is  ellen.  a  1000  Guthlac  264  Wa;s  Gu|xlac  on  elne 
strong,  a  1225  Auer.  R.  106  Vor  je.  schulden  wenen 
God,  uor  ouwer  holi  Hue,  sende  ou  his  grace  and  his  elne. 
c  1230  Hali  Meid.  27  Ah  monnes  elne  is  muche  wurS.  a  1240 
Ureisun  in  Colt.  Horn.  183  We..bugge)>  worldles  froure  . 
wijx  moni  sori  teone  .  and  elne  of  monnes  speche.  Ibid. 
Hwa  se  euer  haue8  longe  wone  of  gastliche  elne. 

Hence  ETlenlses  a.  [see  -less],  powerless. 
a  1000  Juliana  393  (Gr.)  Ic  geomor  sceal  secan  o5erne 
ellenleasran  cempan.  c  1200  Ormin  10908  111c  mcocnessc 
iss  ellenlais  Wihputenn  herrsummnesse. 

+  E  lne,  v.  Obs.  [OE.  tfnian  —  OHG.  ellinbn, 
ON.  elna,  Goth,  aljanon OTeut.  *aljanSjan,  f. 


ELNING. 

*aljano-m :  see  prec.]  irons. To  strengthen,  hearten, 
comfort. 

rt  1225  Auer.  R.  10  Gon  &  iseon  swuch  &  elnen  ham  & 
helpen  mid  fode  of  holi  lore,  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1374  As 
men  droh  ham  to  hare  dea<5,  J>a.  .elnede  J>e  o5re.  a  1240 
Lofsong  in  Cotl.  Horn.  215  Ich  wot  J>et  Jnt  wult  senden  me 
J>ene  holi  gost  to  elnen  me. 

Eln(e,  obs.  var.  of  Ell. 

+  E  Tiling.  Obs.  [OE.  $lnung,  f.  flnian,  Elne  v.  : 
see  -ing1.]  Comfort,  grace. 

a  1240  Urcisun  in  Cotl.  Horn.  185  Min  ihesu  Hues  louerd 
bu  beodest  us  }?in  elning  {printed  elming].  Ibid.  201  J>u 
beodest  bin  elning. 

t  Elocation.  Obs.  rare,  [as  if  ad.  L.  *eloca- 
tion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  eloedre ,  lit.  to  place  out,  f. 
c  out  +  - loedre  to  place.] 

1.  Removal  from  a  person’s  control. 

1649  Bp.  Hall  Cases  Consc.  (1650)  294  When  the  child 
by.  .former  elocation  shall  be  out  of  the  Parents  disposing. 

2.  fig.  Alienation  (of  mind),  ecstasy. 

ai 619  Fotherby  Athcom.  1.  v.  §  1  (1622)  30  In  all  Poesie 
. .  there  must  be.  .an  elocation,  and  emotion  of  the  minde. 

Elocular  (flp'k'uclza),  a.  Bot.  [f.  i7  out  +  locuUus 
small  cell  +  -ar.]  Without  partitions  or  loculi. 
1864  in  Webster. 

Elocution  (el^ki/7  jbn).  Forms  :  6  elocucion, 
-sion,  -syon,  eloquution,  6-  elocution,  [ad.  L. 
elocution-em,  n.  of  action  f.  eloqui  to  speak  out : 
cf.  Eloquence. 

Sense  1  is  identical  with  the  meaning  of  clocutio  as  used 
by  Roman  rhetoricians.  Sense  4,  which  has  been  evolved 
from  the  etymology  without  regard  to  Latin  usage,  corre¬ 
sponds  to  what  the  Romans  expressed  by  pronnntiatio.} 

+  1.  Oratorical  or  literary  expression  of  thought ; 
literary  ‘style*  as  distinguished  from  ‘matter*; 
the  power  or  art  of  appropriate  and  effective  ex¬ 
pression.  Obs. 

*509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xi.  i,  Elocusion  with  the  powre  of 
Mercury,  The  matir  enorneth  right  well  facundyously.  1553 
T.  Wilson  Rhet.  4  Elocucion  is  an  appliyng  of  apte  wordes 
and  sentences  to  the  matter  founde  out  to  confirme  the 
cause.  1586  Webue  Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  19  Why  should  we 
think  so  basely  of  this?  rather  then  of  her  sister,  I  meane 
Rhetoricall  Eloquution.  1634  Habington  Castara  (Arb.)  11 
How  unhappie  soever  I  may  be  in  the  elocution,  I  am  sure 
the  Theame  is  worthy  enough.  1681  Nevile  Plato  Rediv. 
167  A  Person  ofgood  Learning  and  Elocution.  1731  Bailey 
vol.  1 1,  Elocution  (with  Rhetoricians)  consists  in  apt  express¬ 
ing,  and  a  beautiful  order  of  placing  of  words.  1844  Lingakd 
Hist.  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  II.  xi.  171  Your,  .acquaintance 
with  those  forms  of  elocution  in  which  it  is  expressed. 

f  b.  concr .  A  mode  of  expression.  Obs. 
a  1679  Hobbes  Rliet.  (1840' 492  Elocutions  are  made  decent : 
1.  By  speaking  feelingly  . .  2.  By  speaking  as  becomes  the 
person  of  the  speaker,  etc. 

f  2.  Eloquence,  oratory  ;  concr.  in  pi.  harangues. 
1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  39  a,  How  shall  I  arme  myne  elo¬ 
cution.  1631  Massinger  Emp.  East  11.  i,  She’ll  tire  me 
with  Her  tedious  elocutions.  1635  Naunton  Fragm.  Reg. 

(  Arb.)  49  She  began  to  be  taken  with  his  elocution.  1649 
Milton  Eihon.  241  To  stirr  the  constancie  of  any  wise  man 
is.  .above  the  genius  of  his  cleric  elocution.  1715-20  Pope 
Iliad  hi.  283  When  he  speaks,  what  elocution  flows  !  1791 

Cowper  Iliad  ix.  549  Both  elocution  and  address  in  arms. 

3.  Oral  utterance ;  way  or  manner  of  speaking. 
Now  only  with  some  notion  of  4. 

1623  Cockeram,  Elocution ,  vtterance.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
ix.  747  Whose  taste  . .  Gave  elocution  to  the  mute.  1754 
Richardson  Grandison  (1781)  II.  xxix.  274  He  had  a  lively 
and  easy  elocution.  1794  Godwin  Cal.  Williams  18  For 
this  Mr.  Tyrrel  was  indebted  to  a  boisterous  and  overbear¬ 
ing  elocution.  1795  Burke  Let.  Wks.  VII.  371  You  have 
a  natural,  fluent,  and  unforced  elocution.  1846  Ruskin  Mod. 
Paint.  I.  1.  1.  ii.  §  7  The  clear  and  vigorous  elocution  of 
useless  and  senseless  words. 

4.  The  art  of  public  speaking  so  far  as  it  regards 
delivery,  pronunciation,  tones,  and  gestures ;  man¬ 
ner  or  style  of  oral  delivery.  Also  attrib. 

1613  R.  C.  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3',  Elocution ,  good  vtterance 
of  speech.  1678  Phillips,  Elocution ,  propeFSpeech,  hand¬ 
some  utterance.  1739  Cibber  Apol.  (1756)  I.  87  True 
theatrical  elocution.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xxxvii,  It.  .served 
to  give  zest  and  peculiarity  to  the  style  of  elocution.  1864 
Sat.  Rev.  13  Dec.  819/1  The  worst  of  the  other  system,  that 
of  boarding-schools  and  ‘  elocution-masters  is  that,  etc. 
Elocutionary  (eDki/7jhnari),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ary.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  elocution. 

1846  Poe  Whs.  (1864)  III.  40  The  elocutionary  . .  value  of 
her  programmes.  1882  Daily  News  7  Mar.  5/4  Mr.  New- 
degate,  with  great  . .  elocutionary  effect,  read  the  letter. 
1884  Manch.  Exam.  14  May  5/4  Dr.  Parker’s  elocutionary 
gifts  added  to  the  strong  impression  which  it  made. 

Elocutionist  (eltfkiw-Janist).  [f.  Elocution 
+  -1ST.]  One  who  practises  the  art  of  elocution  ; 
a  proficient  in  the  art  of  elocution. 

1847  *n  Craig,  i860  Daily  Ncivs  17  Dec.,  Mr.  Bengough 
is  a  good  elocutionist.  1875  Whitney  Life  Lang.  xiv.  283 
The.  .variations  of  tone  which  the  skilled  elocutionist  uses. 

Elocutionize  (elAi/r-Jhnaiz),  v.  [f.  Elocution 
+  -ize.]  intr.  a.  To  make  use  of  florid  or  elo¬ 
quent  language,  b.  To  speak  or  read  in  public. 
a  1849  Poe  lVhs.(  1864)  III.  250  The  author  proceeds,  .to 
elocutionize.  1883  Homiletic  Monthly  Aug.  661  The  two 
tasks  [of  a  preacher],  .writing  and  elocutionizing. 
Elocutive  (/lp'kirftiv),  a.  and  sb.  rare,  fas  if 
ad.  L.  *clocutiv-us,  f.  eloqui :  see  Elocution.] 

A.  adj.  That  is  concerned  with  utterance  or 
eloquence.  B.  sb.  An  utterance. 

1627  Feltham  Resolves  11.  xlviii.  (1677)  254  Though 
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Preaching  in  it’s  elocutive  part  be  but  the  conception  of 
Man.  1821  New  Monthly  Mag.  II.  41  Mr.  Manager., 
went  through  the  appeasing  elocutives  of  dumb  show. 

Elo’cutory,  a.  rare~x.  [ad.  L.  elocutori-us 
pertaining  to  oratorical  expression  ]  That  per¬ 
tains  to  elocution  ;  elocutionary. 

1817  Monthly  Mag.  XLIV.  448  Dr.  Carey  has  . .  in  for¬ 
wardness,  an  elocutory  edition  of  Thomson’s  Seasons. 

Eloge.  [a.  Fr.  eloge,  ad.  L..  elogium  (see  Elo- 
GIUM).  Now  treated  asFr. :  pronounced  {e\ 03).] 

-|- 1.  An  expression  of  praise  or  commendation  ; 
an  encomium.  Obs. 

c  1566  N uce  tr.  Seneca’s  Octavia  1.  iii,  That  woman  wight 
shal  have  alwaye  This  eloge  yet.  1693  J.  Beaumont  On 
Burnet's  Th.  Earth  1.  55  The  Author  here  gives  us  an 
Eloge  on  Mountains.  1764  Wilkes  Corr.  (1805)  III.  128 
The  eloge  which  the  noblest  of  poets  gives  me.  a  1789 
Burney  Hist.  Mas.  III.  iv.  287  Perc  Mersenne.  .has  given 
us  an  . .  eloge  of  him.  1802  Ediu.  Rev.  I.  23  The  latter 
member  of  this  eloge  would  now  be  wholly  unintelligible, 
if  applied  to  a  spirited  coach-horse. 

2.  A  funeral  oration ;  a  discourse  in  honour  of 
a  deceased  person,  c.g.  that  pronounced  by  a  newly- 
elected  member  of  the  French  Academy  upon  his 
predecessor. 

£1725  Atterbury  Epist.Corr.  1.(1783)179, 1  return  you, Sir, 
the  two  eloges,  which  I  have  perused  with  pleasure.  I  bor¬ 
row  that  word  from  your  language.  1753  Chambers  Cycl. 
Slippy  The  secretary  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  in 
Paris  composes  the  eloges  of  such  members  as  die.  1861 
G.  Wilson  &  Geikie  E.  Forbes  xv.  553  Pronouncing  the 
Eloge  of  his  old  master  into  whose  place  he  now  ascends  ! 

t  E  logist.  Obs.  [f.  Eloge  +  -ist.]  ‘  One 
who  pronounces  a  panegyric*  (Todd). 

a  1639  Wotton  Rem.  (1685)  366  She  did  not  want  a  pas¬ 
sionate  Elogist,  as  well  as  an  excellent  Preacher  [for  her 
funeral  sermon]. 

II  Elo  gium.  Obs.  [L.  elogium  a  short  saying, 
an  inscription  on  a  tombstone  ;  this  word  and  its 
mod.  forms  seem  to  have  been  confused  with  Eulo- 
gium,  Eulogy.] 

1.  An  explanatory  inscription. 

a  1699  Stillingfl.  Serm.  I.  viii.  (R.)  The  elogium  of  his 
cross,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews. 

2.  =  Elogy  2-4. 

1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  251  Where  he  be- 
stoweth  this  honourable  Elogium  upon  him.  1683  D.  A.  Art 
Converse  54  Let  your  Elogium’s  be  alwaies  within  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  common  sense,  a  1764D0DSLEY  Art  Preach. 
99  In  elogiums,  ’tis  the  art,  With  plain  simplicity  to  win 
the  heart,  a  1789  Burney  Hist.  Mies.  (ed.  2)  I.  lx.  166  Pos¬ 
terity  . .  will . .  meet  with  their  names  and  elogiums. 

+  Elogy.  Obs.  Also  7-8  elogie.  [Anglicized 
form  of  prec.] 

1.  An  explanatory  inscription,  csp.  on  a  monu¬ 
ment  or  a  portrait.  Cf.  Elogium  i. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11. 13  Many  personages,  .deserue 
better  than  dispersed  report,  or  barren  Elogies.  1645 
Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  I*  2°9  The  effigies  of  the  several  Dukes, 
with  their  Elogies.  1658  J.  Burbery  Hist.  Christina  Q. 
Swedland  422  In  several  pastboords  hung  their  elogies. 
1663  Cowley  Verses  cj-  Ess.  (1669)47  His  Statue  or  Picture, 
with  an  Elogy  under  it,  shall  be  placed  in  the  Galery. 

2.  A  brief  summary  of  a  person’s  character ;  a 
characterization ;  usually  in  favourable  sense,  a 
eulogy,  expression  of  praise. 

1612  Drayton  Poly-olb.  iv.  Notes  70  But  for  Arthur  you 
shall  best  know  him  in  this  elogie.  This  is  that  Arthur,  etc. 
1629  Earle  Microcosm,  lxii.  (Arb.)  87  No  man  . .  comes  off 
more  with  the  elogie  of  a  kind  Gentleman.  1638  Evelyn 
Mem.  (1857)  I.  12  One  Stokes,  .did.  .set  forth  a  pretty  book, 
which  was  published,  with  many  witty  elogies  before  it. 
1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  Whs.  Voc.,  Elogie,  a  report  in 
praise  or  dispraise  of  a  thing.  1704  Earl  Cromarty  Sp.  in 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4037/5  An  Elogie  or  Panegerick  on  Her 
Majesty.  1740  Johnson  Blahe  Wks.  IV.  369  We  must  then 
admit,  amidst  our  elogies  and  applauses. 

3.  A  biographical  notice  (usually  of  a  deceased 
person). 

1644  Milton  Judgm.  Bucer  (1851)  291  Jacobus  Verheiden 
..in  his  Elogies  of  famous  Divines.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  xii.  217  As  Paulus  Jovius  hath  delivered  in 
his  Elogie  of  learned  men.  1652  C.  Statylton  Herodiau  74 
Of  such  before  as  writ  his  Acts  or  Elogie,  Some  Records 
doe  unto  this  day  remain. 

4.  A  funeral  oration. 

1677  Govt .  Venice  197  His  Funerals  are  kept  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Mark  ;  and  his  Elogy  pronounced  in  presence  of  the 
Senat.  _  1689  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  HI*  296  She  ..  had  her 
obsequies  celebrated,  .by  a  solemn  procession,  and  elogy  of 
all  the  witness  of  that  renowned  city, 

II  Elohim  (chfR'him,  -him).  Also  7  elohyrn. 
[Heb.  crfjR  elohim ,  pi.  of  mbx  god,  but  often 
construed  as  sing,  with  sense  ‘  God  ’  or  ‘a  god  ’.] 
One  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  God,  or  of  the  gods. 

1605  Timme  Quersit.  i.  ii.  7  That  Elohyrn.. Who  moved 
upon  the  waters.  1715  Kersey,  Elohim ,  one  of  the  names 
of  God  in  the  bible.  1862  Stanley  Jew.  Ch.  (1877)  I.  i.  19 
Abraham  saw  that  all  the  Elohim  were  meant  for  God. 

t  b.  transf.  in  allusion  to  the  supposed  use  of 
the  word  in  certain  passages  of  the  Bible  to 
denote  earthly  potentates.  (This  interpretation 
is  now  abandoned,  exc.  in  the  ironical  passage 
Ps.  lxxxii.  6.) 

1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Chr.  Mor.  19  He  who  . .  sways  the 
scepter  of  himself,  not  envying  the  glory  of. .  elohims  of  the 
earth. 

Elohimic  (cEhi'inik),  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -10.] 
Of  passages  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures  :  Character¬ 
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ized  by  the  use  of  the  word  Elohim  instead  of  the 
word  Yahveh.  See  next. 

iSlyi  F.  Bolton  Delitsseh  on  Rs.  III.  172  Two  Elohimic 
fragments  brought  together.  1882  3  Schaff  Retig.  Eticycl. 
III.  1954  The  Elohimic  psalms. 

Elohist  (el<7u-hist).  [f.  Eloh(im)  +  -ist.]  The 
name  given  by  Hebraists  to  the  author  (or  authors) 
of  those  parts  of  the  Hexateuch  which  are  marked 
by  the  use  of  Elohim  as  the  name  of  God  in¬ 
stead  of  Yahveh  (popularly  written  Jehovah).  See 
Jehovist,  Yahvist. 

1862  H.  J.  Rose  Bunsen  77  Ilgen  imagined  two  Elohists, 
and  one  Jehovist.  1882-3  Schaff  Relig.  Encycl.  II.  1043/1 
Amended  by  a  younger  Elohist  and  a  Jehovistic  editor. 

Elohistic  (eltfhi’stik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Elohist  ;  characterized  by 
the  use  of  Elohim  instead  of  Yahveh  :  see  prec. 

1841  Ryland  H engstenberg  on  Rental.  (1847)  331  In  some 
passages  of  the  Elohistic  part  . .  Elohim  must  stand  under 
all  circumstances.  1863  Johannf.s  Laicus  Anti-Colenso  I, 
The  Jehovistic  passages  taken  by  themselves  require  the 
Elohistic  story  to  connect  them.  1881  W.  R.  Smith  Old 
Test,  in  Jew.  Ch.  vii.  197  The  Elohistic  collection  [of  psalms] 
. .  was  formed  after  the  time  of  Ezra. 

Eloin,  eloign  (/loin),  v.  Forms;  6  eloine, 
eloygn,  6-7  esloyn(e,eloyn,  7  esloign,  elloigne, 
7-9  eloigne,  6-  eloin,  8-  eloign,  [a.  AF.,  OF. 
esloignier  (Fr.  eloigner)  to  remove  to  a  distance 
late  L.  exlongdre ,  elongare  to  remove  to  a  distance 
(see  Elong  v.).  In  English  law-Latin  elongare 
is  used  in  the  various  senses  defined  below.] 

I.  gen .  (Sometimes  transf.  from  the  legal  use.) 

f  1.  To  remove  to  a  distance,  lit.  and  fig.  Obs. 

I535  Goodly  Primer ,  O  bone  Jesu  wipe  clean  away  that 

eloineth  me  from  thee.  1575  Brieff  Disc.  Troub.  Frauch- 
ford  158  They  shall  be  eloigned  from  us  that  would  gladly 
succor  the  poore.  1624  Fisher  in  F.  White  Repl.  Fisher 
448  Their  spirit  being  eloyned  . .  from  the  contagion  of  the 
bodie.  1636  Abi>.  J.  Williams  Holy  Table  (1637)  205  If  the 
Table  be  so  far  esloigned  from  the  people.  1653  Cogan  tr. 
Pinto's  Voy.  xxix.  (1663)  115  Leastwise  labour  to  esloign  thy 
minde  from  the  vanities  of  the  Earth.  1692  Christ  Exalted 
§  127.  98  Thou  hast  eloyned,  or  cast  me  far  away. 

b.  refl.  To  take  oneself  off,  abscond;  to  retire 
to  a  distance,  seclude  oneself  {from).  Now  rare. 

1539  Act  31  Hen ,  VIII ,  c.  8  If  any  person,  .eloine.  .him- 
selfe  within  any  parte  of  this  realme.  1575  Turberv.  Bh. 
Vencrie  35  The  harte.  .eloygning  him  self  from  the  houndes. 
1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  iv.  20  From  worldly  cares  himselfehe 
did  esloyne.  1662  Fuller  Worthies  Line.  11.  162  If.  .you 
should  elloigne  your  self  by  residence  there  from  those  im- 
ployments.  1818  Coleridge  Ran.  (1836)  I.  223  The  artist 
must,  .eloign  himself  from  nature.  1858  Hogg  Shelley  II. 
402  He  eloigned  himself,  and  evaded  pursuit. 

II.  spec .  in  Lazo. 

2.  trans.  To  convey  or  remove  out  of  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  court  or  of  the  sheriff. 

1558  Act  1  Eliz.  c.  21.  §  25  If.  .his  goods  or  chattels  be  so 
eloyned.  1682  Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  h  234  His  lord- 
ship  had  eloigned  the  body  of. .  Henrietta.  1768  Blackstone 
Comm.  III.  129  The  sheriff  may  return  that  he  is  eloigned. 
1796  J.  Anstey  Pleader  s  Guide  (1803)  48  Content  his  per¬ 
son  to  eloign.  1809  Tomlins  Law  Diet.  s.  v.,  If  such  as  are 
within  age  be  eloined. 

3.  To  remove,  carry  off,  send  away  (property). 

1622  Callis  Stat.  Sewers  (1647)  I5I  If  such  best  beast 

should  be  esloyned.  1714  Sir  W.  Scroggs  Courts  Leet 
(ed.  3)  78  If  one  eloign  my  Goods  that  are  not  distrainable  by 
Law.  1823  Ne^v  Monthly  Mag.  VII.  518  Many  a  tale  of 
plundered  flocks,  .and  eloigned  cattle. 

4.  To  divert  (money)  from  its  proj^er  use. 

1640  Prerog.  Pari,  in  Set.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793)  239  The  rents, 
profits,  and  revenues  of  this  realm,  .are  so  much,  .eloined. 

t  Eloi  nate,  eloi  gnate.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Fr. 
iloign-er  (see  prec.)  +  -ate.]  trans.  —  prec. 

1642  Howell  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  56  Nor  is  some  vulgar 
Greek  so  farre  adulterated,  and  eloignated  from  the  true 
Greek,  as  Italian  is  from  the  Latin.  1847  Craig,  Eloinate , 
to  remove. 

Eloiner  (Hornai).  Lain.  [f.  Eloin  +  -er; 
after  AF.  esloigneoitri\  One  who  eloins. 

1865  Nichols  Britton  I.  67  Our  Justices  can  convict  the 
eloiners  of  malice. 

t  Eloi’nment,  eloi’gnment.  Obs.  Also  7 
esloinment,  8  eloignement.  [a.  AF.  esloigne- 
ment,  Fr.  eloignement :  see  Eloin  and  -ment.] 

1.  Removal  to  a  distance. 

1678-96  Phillips,  Eloinment,  a  removing  a  great  way  off. 
1847  i11  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

2.  a.  The  space  or  distance  between  one  object 
and  another,  b.  Distance,  in  the  sense  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  part  or  background  of  a  scene  or  of  a  picture. 

a  1670  Hacket  A  bp.  Williams  i.  (1692)  92  The  sun., 
appears  to  us  no  bigger  than  a  platter,  .because  of  that 
esloinment  . .  between  our  eyes  and  the  object.  1715  20 
Pope  Iliad  I.  291  In  the  eloignement  we  behold  Jupiter  in 
golden  armour. 

3.  fig.  Remoteness  in  feeling  or  taste  {front). 

a  1763  Siienstone  Ess.  146  He  discovers  an  eloignment 
from  vulgar  phrases. 

f  Elome.  Obs.  rare ~°.  (See  quot.) 

1753  Chambers  Cycl .  Supply  Elome ,  a  name  given  by  some 
authors  to  orpiment. 

t  Elo’ng.  Obs.  Forms :  5  eslonge,  5-7 
elonge,  6-7  elong.  [ad.  late  L.  elonga-re  to  re¬ 
move  to  a  distance,  f.  e  out  +  longe  far  away. 

Sense  1  of  this  word,  and  the  ordinary  modern  sense  of 
Elongate,  show  that  the  L.  word  was  sometimes  taken  as 
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ELOQUENCE. 


f.  e  +  long-us  long.  The  form  eslongc  is  due  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  equivalent  Romanic  form  :  sec  Eloin.] 

1.  traits.  To  make  longer,  lengthen. 

^1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  ir.  79  Elonge  eke  as  the  liketh 
best  thi  lande. 

b.  To  retard,  delay;  to  retard  the  growth  of. 
c  1420  Pallad.  on  Ilnsb.  iv.  632  Premature  yf  that  the  list 
elonge  \maturam  ficum  vis  serotinam  facere].  1610  G. 
Fletcher  Christ's  Viet,  in  Farr's  S.  P.  Jas.  /.  57  Upon  the 
roof  the  bird  of  sorrow  sat,  Elonging  joyfull  day  with  her  j 
sad  note. 

2.  To  remove,  separate,  cause  to  wander  away  j 
from.  lit.  and  fig.  Also  fig.  To  set  free  (from  I 
trouble  or  grief). 

1475  Caxton  Jason  135  b,  I  haue  found  and  felte  my  self  j 
eslonged  .  .of  all  my  sorowes.  a  1541  Wyatt  Wks.  (1861)  55 
By  seas,  and  hills  elonged  from  thy  sight.  1603  Florio 
Montaigne  in.  ix.  (1632)  539  Doth  not  too  much  elonge  . .  us 
from  our  . .  principles.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.  108  Ane  beast 
that  is  elonged,  and  wavered  away  from  his  maister. 

3.  intr.  To  go  far  away.  rare~°. 

1598  Florio,  Allontanare ,  to  elonge,  to  go  farre  off. 

Elongate  fipygeit),  v.  [f.  late  L. 

clongdt-  ppl.  stem  of  clongdre :  see  prec.] 

+  1.  traits.  To  remove,  set  at  a  distance  (from'). 

0 i54°  B  oorde  The  loke  for  to  Lewie  Bj  a,  Let  the  com¬ 
mon  howse  of  esement  be.  .elongatyd  from  the  howse.  1656 
Blount  Glossogr. ,  Elongate to  remove  afar  off.  1721-1800 
Bailey,  Elongate ,  to  remove  or  carry  a  great  way  off. 

2.  intr.  T  a.  gen.  To  depart,  move  away  or 
recede  from  (obs.)^  b.  spec,  in  Astronomy :  To 
recede  apparently  from  the  sun  or  a  fixed  point  in 
the  celestial  sphere  ;  said,  e.g.,  of  a  star  or  a  planet. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  ii.  63  But  elongating 
from  the  coast  of  Brasilia  toward  the  shore  of  Africa  it  [the 
south  point]  varyeth  Eastward.  1775  Asii ,  Elongate,  to  go 
off  to  a  distance. 

3.  trans.  To  lengthen,  draw  out,  prolong. 

1578  Banister  Hist .  Manvin.  107  It  [spinal  marrow]  is  . . 
a  portion  of  the  brayne  elongated.  1656  Blount  Glossogr., 
Elongate ,  to  prolong.  1793  M.  Baillie Morb.  Anat.(  1807) 

9  Time  has  been  given  for  the  adhesions  to  be  elongated  by 
the  motion  of  the  heart.  1830  Scott  Demonol.  vii.  217  The 
mode  of  elongating  a  goat’s  back  by  means  of  a  spit.  1865  ( 
Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  vii,  Having  thus  elongated  and  eni-  | 
phasised  the  word. 

4.  Bot.  {intr.)  To  grow  or  increase  in  length  ;  to  , 
be  lengthy ;  to  have  a  slender  or  tapering  form. 

1801  Knight  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCI.  340  The  wood  between 
the  bunch  and  the  next  leaf  below,  has  ceased  to  elongate. 
1828  Steuart  Planter  s  G.  128  The  minutest  Fibres  both 
expand  and  elongate  with  facility.  1870  Hooker  Stud. 
Flora  263  Linaria  repens  . .  Racemes  elongating, 
lienee  E  Tongating  ppl.  a.,  that  elongates. 

1858  Greener  Gunnery  422  The  patent  elongating  socket. 

Elongate  (flp'qge1 1),  a.  [formed  as  prec.] 
Lengthened,  prolonged,  extended  ;  esp.  in  Bot.  and 
Zoo l,  that  is  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth ; 
that  has  a  lengthened,  slender,  or  tapering  form. 

1828  Stark  Elan.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  196  Lip  elongate  . .  nar¬ 
rowing  towards  the  point.  1847  Hardy  in  Proc.  Berta.  Nat. 
Club  II.  No.  5.  235  The  remaining  five  forming  an  elongate 
club,  i860  Gosse  Rom.  Nat.  Hist.  336  Immense  unrecog¬ 
nised  creatures  of  elongate  form  roam  the  ocean.  1870 
Hooker  Stud.  Flora  103  Peduncles  elongate. 

Hence  as  combining  form  ETongato-,  in  various 
zoological  terms,  as  elongato-conical,  -ovate, 
-triangular  ad/s.,  that  has  the  form  or  outline  of 
a  lengthened  cone,  egg,  triangle. 

1846  Dana  Zooph.  (1848)  276  Ridges  small,  acute,  some¬ 
times  elongato-conical.  1852  —  Crust.  11.  932  Hand,  .elon- 
gato-ovate.  Ibid.  1.  483  Beak  lamellar,  elongato-triangular. 

Elongated  (f'Vgge'ted,  up  rjg^ted),///.  a.  [pa. 
pple.  oiElongate  w.] 

1.  Made  longer ;  drawn  out  or  extended  to  an 
unusual  or  unnatural  length. 

1751  R.  Cambridge  Scribbleriadm.  83  O’er  all  her  Limbs 
were  seen  Th’  elongated  papilla;  of  the  skin.  1859  Helps 
Friends  in  C.  Ser.  11.  I.  vi.  217  An  elongated  maxim  of 
Rochefoucault’s.  1861  Reade  Cloister  H.  I.  251  He  stood 
transfixed  . .  sudden  horror  in  his  elongated  countenance. 
1870  F.  Hall  in  Wilson  tr.  Vishnu-purdna  V.  68  [Bhish- 
maka  is]  the  elongated  form  of  Bhish ma.  1884  Times 
weekly  ed.)  26  Sept.  6/3  The  lover  of  elongated  farces. 

2.  That  is  excessively  long  in  proportion  to  its 
breadth,  as*  if  drawn  out  or  extended. 

1831  R.  Knox  Cloquet's  Anat.  51  Two  of  these  edges  .. 
present  anteriorly  an  elongated  surface.  1836  Macgillivray 
tr.  Humboldt's  Trav.  xxi.  305  One.  .has  an  elongated  snout. 
1863  B  erkeley  Brit.  Mosses  iii.  13  The  stem,  .consists  more 
or  less  of  elongated  cells.  1877  W .  T homson  Voy.  Challenger 
I.  ii.  131  The  heart,  an  elongated  tube. 

Elongative  (z 'lpijg^utiv),  a.  nonce -zud.  [f. 
Elongate  +  -ive.]  That  tends  to  elongate  or 
lengthen  out :  see  quot. 

1836  Fraser's  Mag.  XIII.  591  A  hope,  that  the  expedient 
..adopted  by  the  elongative  class  of  commentators,  ancient 
and  modern  . .  may  never  more  be  resorted  to. 

Elongation  (zlpqg^jbn).  Also  4  elonga- 
cioun.  [ad.  late  L.  elongdtidn-em ,  n.  of  action 
f.  clongdre  :  see  Elongate.] 

1.  Astr.  The  angular  distance  of  a  heavenly  body 
from  some  relatively  fixed  point ;  in  mod.  usage, 
the  angular  distance  of  a  planet  from  the  sun,  or 
of  a  satellite  from  its  primary. 

c  1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  11.  §  25  Take  the  heiest  altitude  . . 
of  any  sterre  fix  ..  &^tak  his  nethere  elongacioun.  ?i54° 
Dyfference  of  A  stron.  Aiib,  Of  sygnes,  and  of  theyr  elonga¬ 


tions.  1647  Lilly  Chr.  Astrol.  31  $  is  in  his  greatest  elon¬ 
gation  or  distance  from  the  ®.  1662  Fuller  Worthies  11. 

237  The  star  Venus  was  visible  all  day  long,  as  sometime  it 
falls  out  neer  her  greatest  Elongation.  1841  Brewster 
Mart.  Sc.  iii.  (1856)  35  We  saw  her  [Venus]  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  resembling  exactly  the  moon  at  the  same 
elongation.  1868  Lockyer  Heavens  (ed.  3)  76  In  the  morning 
.  .its  maximum  western  elongation  attains  the  same  value. 

+  b.  The  difference  in  motion  between  the 
swifter  and  the  slower  of  two  planets,  or  the  quantity 
of  space  whereby  the  one  has  overgone  the  other. 

I727_5I  in  Chambers. 

+  c.  The  difference  between  the  true  place  and 
the  geocentric  place  of  a  planet.  Obs. 

1796  in  Hutton. 

f  2.  Removal  to  a  distance,  departure,  recession  ; 
hence,  remoteness  ;  also  fig.  Obs. 

1616  Bullokar,  Elongation ,  a  putting  far  off.  1639  J. 
i  Symonds  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xxxviii.  9  Ofttimes 
there  is  a  frustration  of  our  desires,  or  an  elongation  of  the 
things.  1654  tr*  Scuderys  Curia  Politic,  Those  who  de¬ 
signed  his  elongation  and  further  removal  from  Court. 
1661  Hickeringill  Jamaica  5  'That  vulgar  errour,  that  it’s 
[the  Sun’s]  elongation  [is]  the  reason  of  extreamity  of  cold. 
1672  Phil.  Trans.  VII.  5126  The  Dis-appearance  of  those 
Stars  may  be  ascribed  to  their  Elongation  from,  .our  Eyes. 
1694  R.  Burtiiogge  Essay  on  Reason  140  In  its  utmost 
Elongation  or  Removal  from  him. 

+  b.  Astron.  The  removal  of  a  planet  to  its 
furthest  distance  from  the  sun  ;  aphelion. 

1715  in  Kersey.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1787  Smeaton  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXXVII.  319  The  same  disappointment., 
with  respect  to  the  approaching  elongation  in  September. 

3.  The  action  or  process  of  elongating,  lengthen¬ 
ing  out,  or  extending. 

1731  Arbuthnot  Aliments  42  This  Motion  of  Elongation 
of  the  Fibres.  1793  T.  Beddoes  Math.  Evid.  142  What  over¬ 
turns  this  whole  system  of  analogical  elongation  . .  is  a  dis¬ 
covery.  .to  which  Lennep  contributed  an  hint.  1828  Steuart 
Planter's  G.  277  This  decided  tendency  to  elongation  of  the 
boughs  on  the  lee-side.  1831  Brewster  Nat.  Magic  iv. 
(1833)  80  The  figure  will  undergo  most  curious  elongations 
and  contractions.  1878  L.  P.  Meredith  Teeth  47  There 
is  also  an  elongation  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  jaws. 

+  4.  Surgery,  a.  ‘  An  imperfect  luxation,  when 
the  ligaments  are  only  relaxed  and  lengthened,  but 
the  bone  is  not  out  of  place  ’  ( Syd .  Soc.  Lex.). 

1676  Wiseman  Surg.  480  Those  Elongations  which  are  the 
effect  of  an  Humour  soaking  upon  a  Ligament . .  making 
it  liable  to  be  stretcht.  1715  in  Kersey.  1847  in  Craig. 

b.  ‘  The  extension  of  a  limb  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  a  dislocation  or  setting  fractured  bones* 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).  1847  in  Craig. 

5.  The  state  of  being  elongated  or  lengthened. 
concr.  That  which  is  elongated ;  an  extended 
space,  a  continuation,  a  part  produced. 

1751  R.  Cambridge  Scribbleriad  iii.  83  note ,  His  skin  was 
.  .grown  over  with  an  horny  excrescence  called  by  the  Na¬ 
turalists  the  Elongation  of  the  papilla;.  1796  H.  Hunter 
tr.  St.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  29  To  prove  the  truth 
of  my  theory  respecting  their  [the  poles’]  elongation.  1797 
M.  Baillie  Morb.  Anat.  (1807)299  If  these  elongations  were 
to  be  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
1813  H.  &  J.  Smith  Rej.  Addr.  61  But  when  on  this  boarded 
elongation  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  say  a  good  thing.  1837 
Whewell  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  II.  282  The  elongation  of 
the  image.  1869  J.  Martineau  Ess.  II.  76  His  morality  . . 
is  a  mere  elongation  of  law. 

Elcrnge,  var.  of  Allonge  v.  and  sb.1 

1699  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  Elonge ,  to  stretch  forward 
the  right  Arm  and  Leg,  and  to  keep  a  close  Left-foot.  1707 
Sir  W.  Hope  New  Meth.  Fencing (1796)  95  Other  Masters. . 
maintain  . .  that  he  will  Elonge  or  Stretch,  as  far  this  Way, 
as  when  his  Foot  is  couched  to  one  side.  Ibid.,  Which 
certainly  shortens  his  Elonge. 

t  Elo  nging,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  rare—1.  [£  Elong 
v.  +  -ing i.J  (See  quot.) 

1611  Florio ,  Allontananza,  an  elonging  or  farre  distance. 

Elope  (zl<?u  p).  Also  6  ellope.  [In  AF.  (14th  c.) 
aloper ,  perh.  f.  ME.  *alopc(n ,  pa.  pple.  of  *aleapen 
(f.  A-  prefi  4  + Leap)  =  MDu.  out  Id  pen,  Gcr.  ent- 
laufen  to  run  away ;  cf.  OE.  uthleapan,  the  technical 
j  word  for  the  ‘  escaping  ’  of  a  thief.  The  assumed 
ME.  *alope  however  might  stand  for  Hope ,  pa.  pple. 
of  leapen  in  same  sense  ;  cf.  1  ])e  wicke  giv  [was] 
a  wei  i-lope  *  (Childh.  Jes.  972). 

The  current  hypothesis  of  derivation  from  MDu.  ontlopen 
seems  improbable  on  account  of  the  early  appearance  of  the 
word  in  AF. 

1.  a.  Law.  Of  a  wife  :  To  run  away  from  her 
husband  in  the  company  of  a  paramour,  b.  In 

I  popular  language  also  (and  more  frequently)  said 
of  a  woman  running  away  from  home  with  a  lover 
|  for  the  purpose  of  being  married. 

[1338  in  Year-bks  11-12  Edw.  Ill  iHorw.)  587  En  href  de 
dower  plede  fut  qil  alopa  de  soun  baroun.  1538  Nottingham 
Borough  Rec.  III.  214  Ipsam  Katherinam  ad  elopandum  de 
I  viro  suo  ..  tentavit.]  1628  Coke  On  Litt.  32  a,  If  the  wife 
elope  from  her  husband  she  shall  lose  her  dower.  1697 
Luttkell  Brief  Ret.  (1857)  IV.  323  He  sets  forth  divers  ac¬ 
cusations  against  his  lady,  who  is  elop’d  from  him.  1768 
1  Goldsm.  Good-n.  Man  iv,  We  . .  must  elope  methodically, 
madam.  1818  Cruise  Digest  I.  204  A  man  by  deed  granted 
his  wife  to  another,  with  whom  she  eloped  and  lived  in 
adultery.  1837  W.  Irving  Capt.  Bonneville  III.  230  He  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prevail  upon  his  quondam  mistress  to  elope 
with  him.  1884  Law  Reports  Chanc.  Div.  XXV.  483  On  the 
following  day  Captain  Sampson  and  Miss  Wall  eloped. 

2.  gen.  To  run  away,  escape,  abscond. 

1596  Spenser  T**.  Q.  v.  iv.  9  She  left  me  (^ght,  And  to  my 


brother  did  elope  streightway.  1664  Butler  Hud.  11.  i.  260 
In  close  catasta  shut,  past  hope  Of  wit  or  valour  to  elope. 
1727  A.  Hamilton  New  Acc.  E.  I  mi.  II.  xlvii.  188  When  the 
Term  of  Payment  came,  they  eloped.  1840  Dickens  Barn. 
Rudge  lxxxii,  The  . .  valet  . .  eloped  with  all  the  cash  and 
moveables  he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 

3.  transf.  and  fig.  (Chiefly  in  noncc-uses.) 

1726  Swift  To  a  Lady,  But  with  raillery  to  nettle.  .Never 
lets  your  mind  elope.  1785  Cowper  Tiroc,  876  Since  thy 
strength  must  with  thy  years  elope.  1817  Keats  Ep.  C.C. 
Clarke,  Spenserian  vowels  that  elope  with  ease. 

Elopement  (z1(T»‘pment).  [In  AF.  (14th  c.) 
alopement :  see  prec.  and  -ment.]  The  action  of 
eloping,  in  various  senses.  See  the  vb. 

[1338  in  Year-bks.  n-12  Edw.  Ill  (Horw.)587  Lalopement 
fut  alegge  en  autre  counte  qe  le  dower  ne  fut  demanded 
1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  133  Elopement  is  when  a  married 
woman  departeth  from  her  husband  with  an  adulterer.  1698 
Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  IV.  346  She  had  3  children  since 
her  elopement.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1869)  5  Without  any 
Purpose  of  making  an  Elopement  that  time,  a  1763 
Shenstone  Ess.  2  The  accidental  elopements  . .  of  a  compo¬ 
sition.  1819  Byron  Juan  1.  cciii,  Myself,  and  several  now 
in  Seville,  Saw  Juan’s  last  elopement  with  the  devil.  1822 
J.  Flint  Lett.  Amcr.  115  The  indolence  and  disorderly  con¬ 
duct  of  slaves,  together  with  their  frequent  elopements.  1853 
De  Quincey  Wks.  XIV.  460  My  elopement  from  school. 

Eloper  (nou'por).  [f.  Elope.]  One  who  elopes. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (181 1)  IV.  212  To  be.  .an  eloper 
from  my  friends  to  him.  1782  Miss  Burney  Cecilia  ii.  (D.) 
By  making  you  an  eloper  with  a  duellist.  1830  Marryat 
King's  Own  xviii.  Seizing  what  was  left,  and  cursing  the 
elopers.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xii.  126  The  report  . . 
makes  the  lady  a  willing  eloper.  1879  Escott  England  II. 
108  He  is  taken  into  a  room  where  . .  he  recognises  the 
eloper, 

Elopine  (e'Upain),  a.  Zool.  [f.  mod.L.  elop-s 
+  -ink.]  Resembling  the  genus  Elops  of  fishes. 

1887  Athenaeum  9  July  58/3  He  considered  it  [the  genus 
Rhacolepis ]  an  elopine  clupeoid. 

Eloping  vH^u-piij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Flops  + -ing  L] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Elope. 

1783  Blackstone  Comm.  11.  v  iii  (ed.  9),  If  a  woman  volun¬ 
tarily  leaves  (which  the  law  calls  eloping  from)  her  husband. 

Eloping  (H^tt-piq),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Elope  +  -ing  2.] 
That  elopes,  in  various  senses. 

1700  Blackmore  Job  24  The  eloping  flood  did  from  its 
channel  stray.  1703  Rowe  Fair  Penitent  Epil.,  There’s 
dreadful  dealing  with  Eloping  Wives. 

II  Elops  (rlpps).  Zool.  [mod.L.  a.  Gr.  e\o\p : 
see  Ellops.]  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Herring 
family  ;  1  spread  over  all  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
seas  *  (Gunther). 

Elops,  var.  of  Ellops. 

Eloquence  (e-Ukwens).  Forms:  5  eloquens, 
elloquence,  4-  eloquence.  [a.  Fr.  eloquence , 
ad.  L.  eloquentia ,  f.  eloquent-em  Eloquent.] 

1.  The  action,  practice,  or  art  of  expressing 
thought  with  fluency,  force,  and  appropriateness, 
so  as  to  appeal  to  the  reason  or  move  the  feelings. 
Also  concr.  eloquent  language. 

Primarily  of  oral  utterance,  and  hence  applied  to  writing 
that  has  the  characteristics  of  good  oratory.  In  mod.  use 
the  notion  of  impassioned  utterance  is  more  prominent  than 
in  the  early  examples. 

1382  Wyclif  Cor.  Prol.,  Summe  [were  overturned]  of 
wordy  eloquence  of  philosofie.  £1440  Gesta  Rom.  1.  xxi. 
71  (Harl.  MS.)  Wise  men  ..  by  deceyuable  eloquence  and 
takyng  of  money  deceyueth.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  111.  i. 
83  And  naught  esteemes  my  aged  eloquence.  1665-9  Boyle 
Occas.  Refl.  Ded.,  Those  Celebrated  Ladies  ..  by  their  . . 
Eloquence  . .  taught  their  Children  to  sway  those  Rulers  of 
the  World.  1709  Tatler  No.  70  f  2  Eloquence,  set  off  with 
the  proper  Ornaments  of  Voice  and  Gesture.  1840  H.  Rogers 
Ess.  (1874)  II.  v.  224  To  give  a  brief  definition  of.  .this  truest 
style  01  eloquence,  .it  was  ‘  practical  reasoning,’  animated 
by  strong  emotion.  1847  Grote  Greece  (1862)  IV.  11.  xlvi. 
108  His  eloquence  was  irresistibly  impressive. 

b  .fig. 

1593  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  ii,  Our  safest  eloquence  concern¬ 
ing  him  [God]  is  our  silence.  1713  Young  Last  Day  111.  129 
The  dreadful  eloquence  of  pain,  Our  only  song.  1715  20 
Pope  Iliad  xiv.  252  Silence  that  spoke  and  eloquence  of 
eyes.  1814  S.  Rogers  Jacquel.  56  Her  tears  her  only 
eloquence.  1822  Hazlitt  Tablc-t.  II.  iii.  37  That  undis¬ 
turbed  silence  of  the  heart  which  alone  is  perfect  eloquence, 
c.  in  pi.  arch. 

1534  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  B  iiij,  People 
came  to  Rome  to  se  the  eloquences  of  the  bokes.  1865  Car¬ 
lyle  Ercdk.  Gt.V.  xix.  v.495  Suasive  eloquences  and  advices. 

+  2.  Speech  or  verbal  expression  in  general.  Obs. 

c  1400 Rom.  Rose 7541  Yourwikked  thought.  .That  moovelli 
your  foule  eloquence.  1658  9  N.  St.  Nicholas  in  Burton’s 
Diary  ( 1828)  III.  119,  I  wish  we  do  not  draw  God’s  judg¬ 
ment  by  such  light  eloquence. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  eloquent,  as  an  attribute 
of  speakers  or  writers,  their  utterances  or  style. 

C1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (1840)  5  Alle  to  declare  I  have 
noone  eloquence,  c  1450  Crt.  Love  2  Of  cunning  naked, 
bare  of  eloquence.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  tW.  de  W.  1531)  1  b, 
My  insuffycyency  and  ignoraunce  ..  lacke  bothe  lernynge 
and  eloquence.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  i.  §  15  This 
particular  argument  . .  is  managed  with  a  great  deal  of  elo¬ 
quence.  1704  Swift  T.  Tub  xi.  129  This  I  have  produced 
as  a  Scantling  of  lacks  great  eloquence.  1831  Lytton 
Godolph.  6  Her  father’s  eloquence  had  descended  to  her. 
Mod.  A  passage  of  unsurpassed  eloquence. 

4.  =  Rhetoric. 

1623  Cockf.ram,  Eloquence ,  the  Art  of  Rhetoricke.  1796 
Morse  An  ter.  Geog.  I.  525  Professor  of ..  eloquence.  1852 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  Discuss.  6  Abraham  Remi..  Professor 
Royal  of  Eloquence. 
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+  5.  An  alleged  technical  terra  denoting  a  com¬ 
pany  of  lawyers.  Obs.  rare~ 

14815  Bk.  St.  A  lbans  F  vij  a,  An  Eloquens  of  laweyeris. 
t  Eloquency.  Ol>s.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. ;  see 
-ency.]  =  Eloquence  3. 

1545  Th.  Raynald  Womans  hooke  B  8  Witty  Mercury 
with  his  doulce  &  sugred  eloquency.  1546  Langley  Pol. 
Verg.  De  Invent.  1.  ix.  19  a,  The  latin  tong  is  not  so  fyt 
to  receiue  the  ornamentes  of  Eloquencie  as  the  Greke  tong 
is.  1683  Cave  Ecclesiastici  App.  27  The  wisdom,  clearness, 
and  eloquency  of  his  discourses. 

Eloquent  (eUkvvent),  a.  [a.  Fr.  eloquent,  ad. 
L.  eloquent -cm,  pr.  pple.,  f.  eloqiii  to  speak  out.] 

1.  Of  persons  :  Possessing  or  exercising  the  power 
of  fluent,  forcible,  and  appropriate  expression. 

1393  Gower  Con/.  II.  288  In  his  speche  Of  wordes  he  was 
eloquent.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxxvii.  261  A  wyse 
kny3t  and  a  trewe  and  an  eloquent  man.  1586  T.  B.  La 
Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1.  (15891.249  The  eloquentest  orator  in 
the  world.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  xi.  49  Eloquent  speakers 
are  enclined  to  Ambition,  a  1714  Burnet  Own  Time(\-](s6) 
I.  172  The  eloquentest  man  of  that  time.  1874  Morley 
Compromise  (1886)  48  The  school  of  which  M.  Renan  is  the 
most  eloquent  representative, 
b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  m.vii.  37  Turne  the  Sands  into  elo¬ 
quent  tongues.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  ty  F.  III.lxx.774  His  pen 
was  not  less  eloquent  than  his  tongue.  1814  S.  Rogers 
/acquel.  1. 81  Her  dark  eyes — how  eloquent !  1862  Trollope 
Ortey  F.  xxxix,  There  is  a  silence  which  may  be  more  elo¬ 
quent  than  the  sounds  which  it  follows. 

2.  Of  utterances  or  style  :  Characterized  by  for¬ 
cible  and  appropriate  expression. 

1393  Gowf.r  Con/.  III.  85  Rhetorique,  whose  facounde 
Above  all  other  is  eloquent.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xvm. 
xxi,  Your  payne  and  wordes  eloquent,  1593  H.  Smith 
Whs.  (1866-7)  h  79  To  the  godly  it  seemeth  the  wisest,  and 
eloquentest,  and  sweetest,  and  easiest  book  of  all  others. 
1627  Donne  Serm.  49  As  powerfull  as  the  Eloquentest 
Sermon.  1806  Med .  Jrnl.  XV.  81  The  author  of  this  elo¬ 
quent  little  pamphlet.  1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  1. 105  Well¬ 
shaped,  and  of  eloquent  speech. 

+  3.  humorously.  That  inspires  eloquence. 

1599  Porter  Angry  Worn.  Abingd.  (1841)22  You  have  the 
most  eloquenst  ale  in  all  the  world. 

Eloquential  (eltfkwe’njal),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
eloquenti-a  Eloquence  +  -al.]  Pertaining  to  elo¬ 
quence  ;  rhetorical. 

a  1711  Ken  Hymnothco  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  351  Orators, 
who  with  Eloquential  Might,  Black’ned  bright  Day,  to  guild 
infernal  Night.  1839-48  Bailey  Festus  (ed.  3)  73/2,  I  Was 
waiting  for  an  eloquential  pause  In  this  . .  odd  story.  1867 
Ln.  Strangford  Sel.  Writings  II.  54  Eloquential  gush. 
Ibid.  308  In  his  eloquential  aspect. 

Eloquently  (e*l#kwentli),  adv.  [f.  Eloquent 
+  -ly  2  ]  In  an  eloquent  manner.  Also  fig. 

1471  Ripley  Comp.  Alc/i.  v.  xxiv.  inAshm.  (1652)154  How 
eloquently  . .  they  ciape.  1570  Ascham  Scholem.  (Arb.)  140 
Carolus  Sigonius  hath  written  of  late,  both  learnedlie  and 
eloquentlie.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  hi.  xxxiii.  204  Written 
by  them  eloquently  in  Greek.  1850  W.  Irving  Goldsm.  i. 
20  Pictures,  rural  and  domestic  . .  appeal  so  eloquently  to 
the  fancy. 

1l  b.  humorously. 

1853  Brimley  Ess.  276  Eloquently  drunk. 

Eloquentness  (e'L?kwentnes).  rare~°.  [f. 
Eloquent  +  -ness.]  =  Eloquence  3. 

1727-31  in  Bailey  II.  1775  in  Ash. 
f  Eloquious,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  eloqui-um 
eloquence  +  -OUS.]  Eloquent. 

1599  Nashe  Lent.  Stuffe  Harl.  Misc.  VI.  162  Eloqui¬ 
ous  hoarie  beard,  father  Nestor,  you  were  one  of  them.  1607 
Heywood  Fayre  Mayde  Exchange  Wks.  1874  II.  54  Heer’s 
a  most  eloquious  aire  for  the  memory. 

t  Elozable,  a.  Obs.  rare  ~  h  [as  if  a.  OF. 
*eslosable ,  f.  esloser  to  praise.]  Amenable  to  flattery. 

1537  Machiavel's  Vind.  in  Harl.  Misc.  I.  61  The  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  would  reach  them  . .  who  in  the  time  of 
Tarquin  it  seems  found  the  prince  more  elozable. 

+  Elp.  Obs.  Also  1  yip,  3  alp.  [shortened  form 
of  OK.  elpend,  ad.  L.  clephant-eml\  =  Elephant. 
Hence  Alpes  bon,  ivory. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  320  Elefans ,  yip. 
c  1220  Bestiary  604  Elpes  am  in  Inde  riche,  on  bodi  borlic 
berges  ilike.  Ibid.  646  Danne  cumed  3is  elp  unride,  c  1325 
St.  Katherine  (Auchinl.  MS.)  282  in  Horstmann  Alteng. 
Leg.  II.  248  Hir  body  white  as  alpes  bon. 

Elpasolite  (elpoe-s^bit).  Min.  [f.  El  Paso 
Coco/o ,  where  first  found.]  A  fluoride  of  potassium, 
aluminium,  and  sodium,  occurring  in  pachnolite, 
in  small  colourless  nodules. 

1885  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  III.  275  We  wish  to  propose  the 
name  elpasolite  for  it. 

Elpi,  var.  of  Onelepy  a.  Obs.  sole,  single. 

1  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  258  Ihesu  crist,  pin  elpi  sune. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  324  pu  waschest  pine  honden  in  one  elpi 
deie  twies  o5er  Juries. 

tElj>  i  stic,  a.  Ohs.  rare  — 1 .  [ad.Gr.  eAmoTucbs, 
f.  iKmfav  to  hope.]  The  distinctive  epithet  of  a 
sect  of  Greek  philosophers  (see  quot.). 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acati.  1.  (1589I  286  The 
Elpisticke  Philosophers  affirmed,  that  nothing  better  main¬ 
tained  and  preserved  the  life  of  man,  than  Hope. 

Elrage,  -aige,  -ich,  -ische,  -itch,  var.  ff.  El¬ 
dritch. 

Elren,  elren,  obs.  ff.  Elder  sb.1 
Elroquite  (elrpkait).  Min.  [f.  El  Roque,  name 
of  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  :  see  -ite.]  A 


silicate  of  aluminium  and  iron,  coloured  green  by 
chromium. 

1882  Dana  Min.  App.  iii.  41  Elroquite ..  an  apple  green 
to  grey,  massive  substance. 

-els,  suffix,  in  OE.  -els,  repr.  OTeut.  -islo-z, 
-islofn,  -isljo{in,  forming  instrumental  sbs.  or  verbal 
abstracts,  chiefly  from  vbs.  in  (OTeut.)  -jan.  The 
suffix  was  very  common  in  OE.,  as  in  gyrdels  (in 
Epinal  Glossary  gyrdisl,  -ils)  girdle,  byrgels  (Bu- 
riels)  tomb,  greefels  quarry,  rlecels  (Rekels)  in¬ 
cense,  ridels  Riddle.  The  few  words  of  this  type 
that  have  survived  into  mod.  English  have  lost 
their  final  s,  owing  to  the  original  forms  having 
been  mistaken  for  plurals :  see  -le. 

Else  (els),  adv.  Forms  :  1-6  elles,  (2  helles, 
Orm.  elless,  3-4  ?  el(le,  4  eles),  4  ellez,  4-5  ellus, 
4-6  ellis,  -ys,  (4  hellis),  4-7  ells,  els,  6-  else. 
[OE.  files  —  OHG.  elles ,  alles,  OSw.  ciljes  (Sw. 
cljest ),  adverbial  use  of  the  genit.  case"  neuter 
(  =  Goth.  aljis  OTeut.  *aljeso)  of  OTeut.  *aljo- 
other  (whence  OE.  fi-  in  compounds  :  see  Ele- 
lendish)  =  L.  alms. 

Senses  1  and  2  appear  to  arise  from  phrases  in  which  the 
word  retained  its  original  force  as  an  adj.  used  absol.  ; 
senses  3-5  are  prob.  strictly  adverbial  genitives.] 

1.  A  synonym  of  other,  used  in  connexion  with 
indef.,  rel.,  or  interrog.  pronouns,  or  with  words  or 
phrases  equivalent  to  any  of  these,  such  as  anything, 
nothing,  everything,  anybody,  some  one  ;  also  with 
all  (absol.),  much,  little,  a  great  deal.  (In  mod. 
language  else  follows  the  pronominal  word  or 
phrase.)  In  this  use  else,  like  its  synonym  other, 
admits  contextually  of  two  different  interpreta¬ 
tions :  e.g.  something  else  may  mean  ‘something 
in  addition  ’  to  what  is  mentioned,  or  ‘  something 
as  an  alternative  or  a  substitute  ’.  In  the  former 
case  else  may  he  replaced  by  besides,  further,  more  ; 
in  the  latter  case  it  may  sometimes  be  rendered  by 
different,  instead,  with  that  exception,  etc.  Often 
(like  other )  followed  by  but  (see  But  5  b.)  or  than. 

In  OE.  elles,  as  thus  used,  admits  of  being  construed,  in 
accordance  with  its  etymology,  as  a  neut.  adj.  in  gen.  case  ; 
e.  g.  dwiht  elles  (aught  else)  is  lit.  ‘  aught  of  other  cf. 
dwnht  gddes  ( Metr .  Boeth.  xxv.  59)  lit.  ‘anything  of  good*; 
also  Lat.  quid  novi ,  amari  aliquid j  Fr.  quelquechose  de 
bon.  The  extension  of  this  construction  seen  in  phrases  like 
anyone  else ,  who  else ,  etc.,  and  in  the  examples  under  1  b, 
may  be  compared  with  Fr.  il  ny  a  personne  de  blesse  ;  voild 
trois  homines  de  mort ,  etc.  It  is  however  probable  that 
even  in  OE.  the  consciousness  of  the  genitival  character  of 
else  was.already  obscured  ;  and  from  the  standpoint  of  mod. 
usage,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  word  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  adj.  in  concord  with  the  words  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  historical  grammar  would  be  said  to 
‘  govern  *  it,  or  whether  it  should  be  classed  as  an  adverb. 

a  1000  Seafarer  (Gr.)  46  Ne  bip  him  to  hearpan  hyge  . . 
ne  ymbe  owiht  elles  nefne,  etc.  c  1200  Ormin  9304  Nohht 
elless  ne  nohht  mare  pann  patt  tatt  }uw  iss  sett,  c  1250  Gen. 
Sf  Ex.  4096  Alle  elles  he  driuen  in  deades  weph.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  13471  (Cott.)  pis  he  said  . .  To  fand  him  and  na- 
thing  elles.  c  1340  Gaw.  <5-  Gr.  Knt.  1550  For  to  haf  won- 
nen  hym  to  wo^e,  what-so  scho  po}t  ellez.  1340  Hampole 
Pr.  Cousc.  1072  pe  world,  .es  noght  elles,  Bot  pe  maners  of 
men  pat  par-in  dwelles.  1532  Hervet  tr.  Xenophon  s 
Househ.  (1768)  55  Shall  he  nede  any  thynge  elles.  1535 
Coverdale  Zeph,  ii.  15,  I  am,  and  there  is  els  none.  1662 
Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  Ded.  6  Were  there  nothing  else  to 
commend  Religion  to  the  minds  of  men.  a  1677  Barrow 
Serm.  Wks.  1716  II.  38  What  do  they  else,  but  scrape  and 
scramble,  .for  these  things  ?  1705  Addison  Italy  Pref.,  An¬ 
tiquities  that  no  Body  else  has  spoken  of.  1842  Tennyson 
A  udley  Court ,  Emilia,  fairer  than  all  else  but  thou,  For  thou 
art  fairer  than  all  else  that  is.  1879  Stainer  D^usic  of  Bible 
2  Singing  is  little  else  than  a  highly  beautiful  speaking. 

b.  In  the  same  sense,  referring  to  a  sb.,  chiefly 
preceded  by  an  adj.  correlative  with  one  of  the  pro¬ 
nouns,  etc.  mentioned  in  1.  Formerly  common  ; 
now  only  poet,  or  arch. 

Modern  usage  permits  us  to  say  *  Have  you  seen  anybody 
else  ?  ’  ‘  have  you  read  anything  else  ?  ’  because  body  and 
thinghzcvz  lost  their  substantival  force  ;  but  not  ‘  Have  you 
seen  any  soldier  else?'  ‘have  you  read  any  book  else?’ 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  39  Hwylc  beren  maende  he  ponne  elles 
buton  heofona  rice?  1340-70  Alex.  Sf  Dind.  1017  po  bost- 
ful  dedeus.  .Schal  30U  procre  to  pryde  &  to  no  profit  ellus. 
1538  Bale  Gods  Promises  in  Dodsley  (1780)  I.  25  The  ad¬ 
ders  ded  stynge  other  wycked  persones  els  In  wonderfull 
numbre.  1577  Vautroullier  Luther  on  Ep.  Gal.  92  Sharpe 
chidings  and  bitter  wordes  are  as  necessary  . .  as  any  other 
vertue  els.  1613  Purchas  Pilgr .,  Descr.  India  (1864)  19  Hee 
is  Lord  of  all  nor  hath  any  else  possession  of  any  thing,  but 
at  the  will  of  the  King.  1615  Chapman  Odyss.  xvii.  186 
By  force  She  kept  his  person  from  all  else  recourse.  1803 
Wordsworth  Airey-Force  Valley  Wks.  VI.  33  Where  all 
things  else  are  still  and  motionless.  1827  Pollok  Course 
T.  x,  This  silence.  .Was  now  forgot,  and  every  silence  else. 

t  c.  elliptic  ally .  Something,  anything  else  ; 

‘  otherwise  \  Obs. 

1525  Tale  of  the  Basyn  2  in  Hazl.  E.P.  P.  III.  44  Summe 
byn  trew  and  sum  byn  ellis.  1571  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select 
Rec.  Oxford  339  Noe  freman  of  the  Cytie,  beyng  baker  or 
els.  1595  Shaks.  John  iin  i.  276  Bastards,  and  else. 

d.  Forming  a  quasi-compound  sb.  with  inflected 
genitive  :  Somebody  {anybody ,  everybody ,  some  one, 
any  one,  every  one)  Che's.  Very  common  colloq. 

1668  Pepys  Diary  9  Dec.,  My.  .pleasure  was  just  the  same 
as  yesterday,  and  no  more,  nor  anybody  else’s  about  us. 

1  i860  Sat.  Rev.  IX.  12/1  A  clergyman  who  is  inclined  to 


misconduct  himself  will  prefer  to  do  so  in  somebody  else’s 
parish.  Mod.  If  it  be  not  my  business,  it  is  nobody  else’s. 

2.  Subjoined  to  one  of  the  advbs.  or  adverbial 
expressions  correlative  with  the  pronouns,  etc. 
mentioned  in  1  :  =  1  in  (some,  any,  what,  etc.) 
other  manner,  place,  or  time  \ 
c  1200  Ormin  8471  Seldenn  owwhaer  elless.  c  1449  Pecock 
Repr.  1.  vii.  32  Groundid  sumwhere  ellis.  1512  Act  4  Hen. 
VIII ,  c.  19.  §  11  Wher  he  then  shalbe  most  conversaunte 
.  .  &  no  wher  elles.  1548  LTdall  Erasm.  Par.  Pref.  2  Arc 
than  and  neuer  els.  1827  Pollok  Course  T.  in,  Sinks — 
where  could  he  else? — to  endless  woe.  1878  Morley  Crit. 
Misc.  Ser.  1.  199  Here  more  than  anywhere  else. 

+  3.  a.  In  a  different  manner,  by  other  means.  Obs. 
Beowulf  2520  (Gr.)  Gif  ic  wiste  hu  wi3  Sam  aglaecean  elles 
ic  meahte  3ylpe  wiS  gripan.  c  iooo./Elfric  Gram.  38  si  liter, 
elles.  c  1200  Ormin  Ded.  107  He  ne  ma33  nohht  elless  Onn 
Ennglish  writtenn  rihht  te  word.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  11. 
174  pe  same  mesure  pat  3e  metep  amys  oper  ellys.  1471 
Ripley  Comp.  A  Ich.  v.  in  Ashm.  148  For  Bodies  ells  may 
not  be  alterat  naturally. 

+  b.  In  another  direction  ;  =  elsewhither .  Obs. 
c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  2139  Of  lond  ichil  elles  fare.  1591  Shaks. 
Two  Gent .  iv.  ii.  125  Since  the  substance  of  your  perfect 
selfe  is  else  deuoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow. 

+  c.  At  another  time,  or  at  other  times.  Hence, 
Already,  formerly.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  1.  89  In  lentene,  and  elles.  c  1400 
Maundev.  xi.  125  On  the  Saturday,  hyt  renneth  faste ;  and 
alle  the  Wooke  elles,  hyt  stondeth  stylle.  1513  Douglas 
sEneis  xi.  vi.  136  Contrar  hys  kene  dartis  ellis  stand  haue 
we.  1597  Montgomerie  Cherrie  Sf  Slae  1491  Did  he  not 
els,  quod  he,  consent  the  cherrie  for  to  pow  ?  1691  Ray 
N.  C.  Words  24, 1  have  done  that  else,  i.e.  already.  Mod.  Sc. 
Have  you  come  back  else? 

4.  In  another  case,  under  other  circumstances ; 
otherwise,  on  any  other  supposition  ;  if  not. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  1  Elles  naebbe  &e  mede  mid 
eowrum  Faeder  pe  on  heofenum  ys.  £1175  Lamb.  Llom. 
hi  Elles  ne  bi5  his  rixlunge  ne  fest  ne  lonsum.  c  1250  Gen. 
Sf  Ex.  3072  Beter  ist  laten  hem  vt-pharen,  Al  sal  egipte  elles 
for-faren.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  451  El  [v.  r.  elles]  yt  were 
amys.  C1400  Maundev.  xxii.  241  And  elle  he  rytt  in  a 
Charett  with  4  Wheles.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  1.  i.  19  Strangle 
her,  els  she  sure  will  strangle  thee.  1642  Rogers  Naaman 
89  The  land  certainly  had  . .  vomited  them  out  else.  1765 
H.  Walpole  Otranto  v.  (1798)  80  It  comes  to  warn  your 
highness ;  why  should  it  appear  to  me  else  ?  1837  J-  H. 
Newman  Par.  Serm.  (ed.  3)  I.  v.  115  Else  how  should  any 
one  be  saved?  1873  Browning  Red  Cott.  Night-C.  115 
Boughs  above,  Darken,  deform  the  path,  else  sun  would 
streak. 

b.  preceded  by  or. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9715  Or  ells  agh  dom  be  cald  a-gain. 
c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  723  Bot  he  com  pyder  ry}t  as  a 
chylde,  Oper  ellez  neuer  more  com  per-inne.  c  1394  P.  PI. 
Crede  480  Opers  elles  Satan  him-self  sente  hem  fro  hell. 
c  1440  Generydes  2732  The  helm  was  sure,  or  ellys  he  had 
hym  slayn.  1555  Tract  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  App. 
xliv.  126  Make  your  hearts  pure  or  els  your  prayers  are 
sin.  1592  Shaks.  Ven.  §  Ad.  208  Speak  fair  words,  or  else 
be  mute.  1659  Hammond  On  Ps.  xlviii.  13  Annot.  249  Or 
els  it  will  be  impossible  to  number  them  exactly.  1820 
Keats  St.  Agnes  xii,  Follow  me,  child,  or  else  these  stones 
will  be  thy  bier.  1872  Raymond  Statist.  Mines  Sf  Mining 
323  The  tunnel  should  be  owned  by  the  mines  . .  or  else  it 
should  be  constructed  upon  some  agreement. 

e.  idiomatically .  =  ‘  If  it  is  not  believed’.  Now 
rare  or  dial. 

1590  Greene  Orl.  Fur.  (1599)  28,  I  am  Orgalio,  Aske  all 
these  people  else.  1595  Shaks.  John  iv.  i.  108  The  fire  is 
dead  with  griefe,  See  else  your  selfe.  1741  Richardson 
Pamela  II.  108  Shew  her  else,  Madam.  1809  Parkins 
Culpeppers  Eng.  Physic.  Enl.  245  St.  Peter  being  the 
greater  Apostle,  ask  the  Pope  else, 
d.  qualifying  an  adj.  rhetorical. 

1800-24  Campbell  Ode  Burns  iii,  Love  . .  The  choicest 
sweet  of  Paradise,  In  life’s  else  bitter  cup  distill’d.  1839  De 
Quincey  Recoil.  Lakes  Wks.  II.  222  Carrying  the  reader 
fluently  along  the  else  monotonous  recurrences.  1871  Haw¬ 
thorne  Sept.  Felton  (,  1879)  191  To  wander  with  her  through 
places  else  so  desolate. 

+  5.  quasi -conj.  If  only,  provided  that,  so  long 
as.  Obs.  (Cf.  Ger.  anders  in  same  sense.') 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  466  pe  rauen  . .  reches  ful  lyttel 
How  alle  fodez  per  fare,  ellez  he  fynde  mete.  C1340  Gaw. 
<$*  Gr.  Knt.  215  Ellez  pou  wyl  di^t  me  pe  dom  to  dele  hym  an 
oper.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints ,  St.  Paulus  903  Ellis  pat  till 
our  saweoure  pe  will  of  pe  mane  knawyne  be. 

+  Elsehow,  adv.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  Else  + 
How. 

In  this  and  the  following  compounds  of  else  (exc.  Else- 
wise)  the  stress  is  variable.] 

In  some,  or  any,  other  way. 

16 66  J.  Smith  Old  Age(e d.  2)  64  Immoderate  sweatings  in 
hot  houses,  or  elsehow,  do  cause  the  same  distemper.  Ibid. 
(1752)  146  The  sap  stirs,  though  it  be  not  elsehow  perceived. 
1848  A.  B.  Evans  Leicestersh.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  I  can’t  do  it  else¬ 
how. 

t  Elsewhat,  pron .  Obs.  [f.  Else  +  What.] 
Something  or  anything  else. 

c  890  K.  jElfred  B&da  iv.  iii.  (Smith)  569  Gif  he  ait 
leornunge  sset,  oppe  elles  hwaet  dyde.  a  1240  Lofsong  in 
Cott.  Horn.  215  Of  pet  ase  of  helles  hwat  iwur(5e  pi  vville 
euer.  a  1400-50  A  lexand-er  4556  Quepir  pai  here  or  els- 
quat  it  hurtis  ay  pe  saule.  1586  Sidney  Sonn.  (1622)  489 
For  why  should  I,  whom  freechoise  slaue  doth  make,  Else¬ 
what  in  face,  then  in  my  fancie  beare?  1602  Warner  Alb. 
Eng.  Ixxiii.  300  With  jewels,  .and  else-what  of  great  worth. 

t  Elsewhen,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  Else  +  When.] 
At  another  time,  at  other  times. 

1418  E.  E.  Wills  11882)  43  Or  ellys  whan  quan  hem  lest  to 
remeve  pens.  1563  Foxe  A.  <5*  M.  (1641)  III.  795  Her  hus¬ 
band  willed  her  to  go  to  the  church,  which  she  both  then 
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and  elsewhen  refused  to  do.  1570  Ascham  Scholem .  (Arb.) 
86  More  els  when,  if  occasion  so  require. 

t  Elsewhence,  adv.  Obs.  rare—'1,  [f.  Else  + 
Whence.]  From  some  other  place  or  quarter. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  1.  xxxv.  (1632)  1 12  All  things  being 
exactly  furnished  else  whence. 

Elsewhere  (elshwe^r),  adv.  [f.  Else  + 
Where,  q.  v.  for  forms.] 

1.  At  some  other  point ;  in  some  other  place. 

Beowulf  138  Elies  hwaer.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  331  in  Trin. 

Coll.  Horn.  230  Hwu  litle  hwile  we  bie<5  her  .  hwu  longe 
elles  hware.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  12485  (Fairf.)  Lere  him  quare 
J>ou  wil  ellis-quare.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xxn.  189  To 
bynde  and  vnbynde  *  both  here  and  elleswher.  1495  Act  2 
Hen.  VII,  c.  37  Preamb.,  In  the  Countie  of  Lancaster  or 
elliswhere  in  England.  1513  Douglas  /Eneis  vii.  ix.  93 
The  dyne  was  hard  eik  ellis  quhair  full  far.  1587  Golding 
De  Momay  xxiv.  408  God  was  not  knowne  and  wor¬ 
shipped  elswhere  than  among  the  people  of  Israeli.  1621 
Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  i.  in.  ii,  The  parties,  which  shall  be 
more  opportunely  spoken  of  els- where.  1711  Addison  Sped. 
No.  261  p  8,  As  I  have  elsewhere  observed.  1790  Paley 
Horn  Paul.  Rom.  i.  9  Inquire  whether  we  can  find  these 
circumstances  elsewhere.  1828  Scott  F .  M.  Perth  xxxii,  I 
can  speak  with  you  here  as  well  as  elsewhere.  1872  Freeman 
Gen.  Sketch  xiii.  §  2  (1874)  238  In  England  and  elsewhere 
many  men  had  been  burned  as  heretics. 

2.  To  some  other  point ;  =  Elsewhither. 

1513  Douglas  AEneis  xi.  vii.  68  Bot  gif  so  be  that  thai 
lyst  ellisquhair  To  othir  costis  or  pepill  for  to  wend.  1766 
Goldsm.  Vic.  IV.  xxvi,  If  used  ill  in  our  dealings  with  one 
man  we . .  go  elsewhere.  1863  G.  Macdonald  A  nn.  Q.  Neighh 
xxv.  (1878)  436  Many  of  them  went  elsewhere  to  church. 

Elsewhither,  adv.  Somewhat  arch.  [f.  Else 
+  Whither.]  To  some  other  place,  in  some  other 
direction.  Formerly  also  =  ‘  whithersoever  \ 

c  1000  ^Elfric  Gram.  38  Elleshwider,  aliorsum.  1297  R. 
Glouc.  (1724)  103  To  Yrlond  heo  flowe  a^eyn,  &  elles  wyder 
heo  my3te.  1480  Caxton  Chroti.  Eng.  liv.  38  He.  .sayd  he 
must  gone  elles  whyder.  1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps. 
xxxi.  23  That  they  bee  not  haried  elsewhither.  1616  Surfl. 
&  Markh.  Countr.  Farm  570  Send  to  the  towne  or  else¬ 
whither  to  buy  bread.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  (1872)  III. 
1.  i.  11  The  dusty  fugitives  must  shrink  elsewhither. 

+  Elsewho,  pron.  Obs .  [f.  Else  +  Who.]  Any¬ 
one  else. 

c  1542  Udall  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Lit.  (1843)  4»  I  cannot 
persuad  myself  that  your  maistershipp  hateth  in  me  or 
elswhom  any  thyng  excepte  vices. 

Elsewise  (e*ls|W9iz),  adv.  [f.  Else  + -wise.] 
In  some  other  manner ;  in  other  circumstances, 
otherwise. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  1  Cor.  iii.  3  This  matter., 
would  elswise  haue  caused  much  spyte.  1549  Coverdale 
Erasm.  Par.  Rom.  i.  29  Whiche  wer  elswyse  ful  of  al 
naughtynes.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  I.  97  Elsewise  the 
world  got  up  at  eight.  1888  N.  Amer.  Rev.  Feb.  214  The 
leaders  elsewise.  .have  declared  themselves .. as  his  enthusi¬ 
astic  supporters. 

+  Elsibeth  players.  Obs.  rare -1.  [app.  f. 
the  name  Elizabeth .]  A  kind  of  strolling  actors. 

1672  Marvell  Reh.  Transp.  i.  318  A  set  of  Elsibeth 
Players,  that  in  the  Country  having  worn  out . .  all  the  Playes 
they  brought  with  them  from  London,  etc. 

Elsin  (e'lsin).  Obs.  exc.  north  dial.  Forms:  5 
elsyn(g,  6-9  elsen,  5-  elson,  8-  elshin,  9-  elsin. 
[app.  a.  MDu.  elssene  (later  elzen{e,  mod.Du.  els) 
:—*alisna  OTeut.  *alasnd  (whence  by  transposi¬ 
tion  OHG.  alansa,  alunsa)  ;  f.  the  same  root  as 
Awl  +  suffix  as  in  OTeut.  *segasnd  {-isn't),  Ger. 
sense  scythe.  (The  Teut.  word  was  adopted  into 
Romanic :  cf.  Sp.  alesna,  lesna ,  It.  lesina,  Fr. 
aline,  Pr.  alena.)~\  An  awl. 

r  1440  Promp.  Parv.  138  Elsyn  [v.  r.  elsyng],  sibula.  1530 
Palsgr.  216/2  Elson  for  cordwayners,  alesne.  1681  Colvil 
Whigs  Supplic.  (1751)  107  There  lyes  his  elson  and  his  lingle. 
a  1774  Fergusson  Election,  Syne  wi’  a  muckle  elshin  lang 
He  brogit  Maggie's  hurdies.  1830  Galt  Laurie  T.  111.  ix. 
(1849)  1 14,  I  never  bored  a  hole  with  an  elsin  in  my  life. 
1864  Atkinson  Whitby  Gloss.,  Elsin,  an  awl.  ‘  As  sharp 
as  a  cobler’s  elsin,’  acute. 

2.  Comb.  :  elsin-blade,  the  blade  of  an  awl,  or 
the  awl  itself ;  elsin-box,  a  box  for  holding 
awls ;  elsin-haft,  the  haft  or  handle  of  an  awl ; 
also,  ‘  the  old  designation  for  a  jargonelle  pear 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  haft  of  an  awl’  (Jam.). 

1571  Wills  Sf  Inv.  N.  C.  (1835)  I.  261  Vj  doss’  elsen  heftes 
. .  elsonblades  viijs.  viij d.  1805  A.  Scott  Poems  57  (Jam.) 
Ane  ca’s  a  thing  like  elsin-box,  That  drools  like  corn-pipes 
Fu’  queer  that  day. 

Elt  (elt),  sb.  dial.  Also  hilt.  [?var.  ofYELT.] 
(See  quots.) 

1842  Akerman  Wilts.  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.)  Hilt,  a  young  sow 
kept  for  breeding.  1864  Barnes  Dorset  Gloss,  in  Philol. 
Soc.  Trans.  55  Elt,  a  young  sow  or  pig. 

t  Elt  (elt),  v.  Obs.  or  dial.  [ad.  ON.  elta  to 
knead,  work.]  To  knead. 

c  1250  Gen.  ff  Ex.  2892  And  S03  holden  Se  trjeles  tale, 
And  elten  and  eilden,  grete  and  smale.  1691  in  Ray  N.  C. 
Wds.  24.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  187s  Lane.  Gloss,  s.  v. 

Hoos  eltin  t’  doff  an  canno’  come.  1854  in  A.  E.  Baker 
Northamptonsh.  Gloss. 

1  Hence  Elting,  vbl.  sb. ;  used  attrib.  or  as  adj. 
in  elting-moulds the  soft  ridges  of  fresh-ploughed 
land’  (Clare). 

1821  Clare  Vill.  Minstr.  I.  74,  I  took  my  rounds  O’er 
elting  moulds  of  fallow  grounds.  Ibid.  I.  91  He  scampers 
over  the  elting  soil.  1854  in  A.  E.  Baker  Northamptonsh. 
Gloss. 
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Eltehi,  var.  of  Elchee  ( Turk.)  ambassador. 

Eltrieh,  var.  of  Eldritch. 

Eltrot  (e-ltrpt).  dial.  [Etymology  doubtful :  ?f. 
Elt  sb.  +  Root.]  a.  A  name  for  the  stalk  of 
several  plants  ;  csp.  Wild  Parsley  ( Chocrophyllum 
sylvestre).  b.  The  plant  itself.  Also  attrib. 

1878  Britten  &  Holl.  Plant-n.,  Eltrot  1.  Heracleum 
Sphondylium.  2.  AniHriscus  sylvestris.  3.  Stalk  of  wild 
barley.  1880  Gd.  Words  150  I  used  to  make  trumpets  of. . 
elder  sticks,  eltrot  stems,  and  even  stinging  nettle  stalks. 

t  Elucid,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  E-  preffi  + 
Lucid.]  That  gives  out  light. 

1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.-Meck.  xxxvii.  309  Surfaces, 
which . .  confusedly  represent . .  Images  of  the  elucid  Body. 

t  Elu’cidary.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  eltici- 
ddrium  an  introductory  treatise  explanatory  of  a 
book  or  subject :  cf.  next.]  An  explanatory  treatise 
or  commentary  ;  an  explanation. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1253  Anticles  and  Hister 
in  their  Commentaries,  and  Elucidaries,  of  these  things  doe 
quote  and  alledge  as  much.  1692  Coles,  Elucidaries,  ex- 
positions  of  obscure  things.  1775  in  Ash. 

+  Elu  cidate,  a.  Obs.  [f.  late  L.  elucidat-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  eliicidare :  see  next.]  Clear,  plain,  in¬ 
telligible. 

a  1670  Hacket  Abp.  Williams  1.  (1602)  137  There  was  not 
a  greater  master  of  perspicuity  and  elucidate  distinctions. 

Elucidate  (zlLI-side-t),  v.  [f.  late  L.  eluciddt- 
ppl.  stem  of  elucida-re,  f.  e  out  +  lucidus  bright.] 
trails.  To  render  lucid ;  now  only  fig.  to  throw 
light  upon,  clear  up,  explain.  Also  absol. 

a  1568  Coverdale  Let.  Wks.  II.  492  Such  annotations 
.  .elucidate  and  clear  [the  text],  1673  Baxter  Cath.  Theol. 
11.  v.  88  Your  own  conceptions  . .  tend  to  elucidate.  1676 
Bullokar,  Elucidate,  to  make  bright  or  shining.  1685 
Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)11.  256  This,  .was  made  out  of  human 
blood  and  urine,  elucidating  the  vital  flame,  or  heat,  in 
animal  bodies.  1748  J.  Mason  Elocut.  33  The  great  End  of 
Pronunciation  is  to  elucidate  and  heighten  the  Sense.  1789 
Gibbon  Autobiog.  (1854)  85  Sir  William  Hamilton  ..  has 
elucidated  a  country  of  such  inestimable  value  to  the 
naturalist.  1804  Wellington  Let.  in  Gurw.  Disp.  III.  127, 
I  mention  these  circumstances  only  because  they  tend  to 
elucidate  the  foreign  policy  of  this  Prince.  1825  Macaulay 
Milton,  Ess.  (1851)  1. 1  His  notes  have  the  rare  merit  of  really 
elucidating  the  text.  1840  Mill  Diss.  <$■  Disc.  (1873)  1. 408 
This  language  . .  serves  not  to  elucidate.  1872  Darwin 
Emotions  Introd.  5  Elucidating  the  physiology  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  hand. 

Elucidation.  (ilkLsid^’-Jan).  [f.  as  prec. :  see 

-ATION-] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  elucidating,  throwing 
light  upon,  making  plain  or  intelligible. 

1570  Billingsley  Euclid  v.  iii.  128  Somewhat  will  I  now 
say  for  the  elucidation  of  the  first  kinde.  1774  J.  Bryant 
Mythol.  II.  62  The  person  alluded  to  stands  too  manifest  to 
need  any  farther  elucidation.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India 
1 1.  v.  viii.  688  Zeal  for  the  elucidation  of  Indian  delinquency. 
1843  Carlyle  Past  Pr.  (1858)  101  Shall  disclose  itself,  to 
mutual  elucidation.  1858  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  III.  Pref.  8 
Documents  . .  and  the  notes  . .  added  for  their  elucidation. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  elucidate  or  clear  up ; 
an  explanation,  demonstration,  or  illustration. 

1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  568  There  being  no  further  Elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  said  Theoreme  since  publisht.  1772  Pennant 
Tours  Scotl.  (1774)  293  We  may  expect  further  elucidations 
from  a  skillful  antiquary.  1813  Sir  H.  Davy  Agric.  Chem. 
viii.  (1814)  344, 1  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  offer  you  satisfactory 
elucidations  on  the  subject.  1840  Carlyle  Heroes  (1858) 
265  The  latest  generations  of  men  will  find  new  meanings  in 
Shakspeare,  new  elucidations  of  their  own  human  being. 

Elucidative  (iTzrsiiMiv),  a.  [f.  L.  eliiciddt- 
(see  Elucidate)  +  -ive.]  That  tends  to  elucidate, 
throw  light  upon,  make  plain  or  intelligible. 

1822  Blackw.  Mag.  XI.  207,  I  send  you  a  few  Notes, 
elucidative  of  the  letter.  1878  Bayne  Pnrit.  Rev.  ii.  54 
Bold  caricature  sketches,  .with  elucidative  comments. 

Elucidator  (/Ihrsidehar).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -or.] 
One  who  elucidates. 

? a  1633  Abbot  (J.)  Obscurity  is  brought  over  them.. by 
their  pedantical  elucidators.  1787-91  ‘  G.  Gambado  ’  Acad. 
Horsem.  (1809)  41  As  my  ingenious  elucidator  shews  you. 
1846  Hawthorne  Mosses  11.  viii.  (1864)  180  The  works  of 
his  own  elucidators  were  flung  upon  him. 

Elucidatory  (/lkl-sidatoiri),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -y.] 
That  elucidates,  or  tends  to  elucidate.  Const,  of. 

1774  W.  Hutchinson  (title)  Freemasonry. — The  Spirit 
of  Masonry  in  Moral  and  Elucidatory  Lectures.  1814  Q. 
Rev.  XI.  74  These  various  letters  are  any  thing  but  elucida¬ 
tory.  1861  Craik  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.  1. 588  His  works . .  are . .  not 
simply  demonstrative  or  elucidatory  of  mere  matters  of  fact. 

+  Elu’Ctate,  v.  Obs.  rare  ~ *.  [f.  L.  eluetdt-, 
ppl.  stem  of  eluetdri  to  struggle  out.]  intr.  To 
struggle  forth. 

a  1670  Hacicet  Abp.  Williams  1.  (1692)  36  They  did  eluc- 
tate  out  of  their  injuries  with  credit  to  themselves. 

+  Elucta’tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  eluctdtion-em  a 
struggling,  n.  of  action  f.  eluetdri :  see  prec.] 

1.  The  action  of  bursting  or  struggling  forth,  fig. 

1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  ind  Peter  ii.  3  (1865)  268  The  breath 

being  gathered  into  those  straits,  with  a  forcible  eluctation 
opens  the  artery.  1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Chr.  Mor.  (1756)  61 
There  is  nothing  more  acceptable  unto  the  ingenious  world, 
than  this  noble  eluctation  of  truth. 

2.  fig.  Escape  through  struggle ;  release. 

1627  Donne  Semi,  clvii.  257,  I  shall  be  with  him  in  his 
Eluctations,  in  his  Victory,  a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  Whs. 
(1660)  268  At  last  we.  .find  our  selves  freed  by  a  comfortable 
and  joyful  eluctation. 


+  Elu’cubrate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  elucubrdt-  ppl. 
stem  of  elucubra-re  to  compose  by  lamplight.] 
trails.  To  produce  (a  literary  work)  by  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  ‘  midnight  oil’. 

1623  Cockeram,  Elucubrate,  to  doe  a  thing  by  candle¬ 
light.  1651  Erasm.  in  Fuller’s  Abel  Rcdiv.  (1867)  I.  89 
Many  of  his  noblest  works  he  elucubrated  at  Basil.  1656 
Blount  Glossogr.,  Elucubrate,  to  watch  and  write  by 
candle-light. 

Elucubration  (nhLkiwbrf’-Jsn).  [f.  as  prec. : 
see  -ation.] 

1 1.  The  action  of  studying  or  composing  by 
candle-light;  expenditure  of  ‘  midnight  oil’.  Obs. 

1643  Sober  Sadness  6  After  so  many  monethes  elucubrations. 
1697  Evelyn  Numism.  ix.  305  Macerating  Studies  and  Elu¬ 
cubrations.  1773  in  Ash. 

2.  concr.  The  product  or  result  of  studying  or 
composing  by  candle-light :  hence  gen.  any  lite¬ 
rary  composition.  Cf.  Lucubration. 

1664  H.  More  Synop.  Proph.  To  Rdr.  185  Those  worthily- 
magnified  elucubrations  of  Mr.  Joseph  Mede.  1716  M. 
Davies  A  then.  Brit.  II.  272  S.Cyrillus.  .whose  mostErudite 
Elucubrations  were  printed  at  Paris.  1859  F.  Mahoney 
Rel.  Father  Front.  168  Such  is  the  perfume  that  breathes 
from  thy  chest  of  posthumous  elucubrations. 

Hence  Elucubrationary  a. 

1716  Myles  Davies  Aihen.  Brit.  II.  383  Those  corrupt 
Elucubrationary  mixtures  of  Orthodoxy  and  inoculated 
Heterodoxy. 

+  Elu’cubrator.  Obs.  rare.  [agent-n.  f. 
as  prec. :  see  -OR.]  One  who  elucubrates ;  an 
historian  or  investigator. 

1566  Painter  Pal .  Pleas.  I.  3  Histories,  chronicles  and 
monumentes,  by  the  first  authors  and  elucubrators. 

Elude  (zlb7*d),  v.  [ad.  L.  eliide-re ,  f.  e  out  + 
ludere  to  play.] 

+  1.  a.  To  befool,  delude.  (Partly  confused 
with  Illude.)  b.  To  baffle,  disappoint.  Obs. 

1538  Wriothesley  Citron.  (1875)  I.  75  The  people  had  bene 
eluded  and  caused  to  doe  great  idolatrie.  1594  West 
Symbol.  11.  §  173  A  witch  or  hagg  is  she  which  being  eluded 
by  a  league  made  with  the  devil . .  thinketh,  etc.  1656  Milton 
Lett.  State  Wks.  1738  II.  196  If  that  hope  fail  ’em,  eluded 
and  frustrated . .  where  at  length  to  find  a  resting-place  they 
know  not. 

+  c.  To  wile  away  (tedium).  Obs . 

1660  R.  Coke  Justice  Vind.  12  Men  . .  seek  company  to 
divert  themselves,  so  to  elude  the  length  of  time. 

2.  To  escape  by  dexterity  or  stratagem  (a  blow, 
attack,  danger,  or  difficulty). 

1634-46  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  141  Murderers,  adulterers, 
&c.,  labours  to  elude  discipline  by  fleeing  from  place  to 
place,  a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  II.  xxxiii.  (R.)  The  stroke  of 
humane  law  may  . .  often  be  . .  eluded  by  slight,  by  gift,  by 
favour.  1715-20  Pope  Iliad  iii.  444  The  wary  Trojan, 
bending  from  the  blow  Eludes  the  death.  1790  Burke 
Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  302  Difficulties  which  they  rather  had 
eluded  than  escaped,  meet  them  again  in  their  course.  1809 
W.  Irving  Knickerb.  (1861)  161  A  thousand  devices  . .  pre¬ 
pared  him  to  elude  the  wound.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth 
I.  250  It  was.  .agreed,  that,  to  elude  the  bad  omen,  the  new 
King  should  assume  the  name  of  Robert. 

b.  To  evade  the  force  of  (an  argument). 

1612  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  i.  6.  (1619)  102  Others  seeking 
to  elude  this  text  say,  etc.  1665  Boyle  Occas.  Refl.  (1675)  342 
Men.  .elude  what  they  cannot  despise.  1696  Whiston  Th. 
Earth  (1722)  27  The  Holy  Books  ought  not  to  be  tormented 
or  eluded.  1710  Luttrell  Brief.  Rel.  (1857)  VI.  625  All 
which  the  Paris  letters  of  the  1st  seem  to  elude.  1841 
D’Israeli  Amen.  Lit .  (1867)  415  He  thus  adroitly  eludes  an 
argument  which,  etc. 

3.  To  evade  compliance  with  or  fulfilment  of 
(a  law,  order,  demand,  request,  obligation,  etc.). 

1651  Hobbes  Govt.  <$•  Soc.  xviii.  §  13.  360  He  would,  .elude 
that  obedience  which  he  hath  contracted  to  yeeld.  1698 
Sidney  Disc .  Govt.  iii.  §  27  (1704)  344  He  that  dos  by  art 
obliquely  elude,  confesses  he  has  not  a  right  absolutely  to 
refuse.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  6  F  13  The  Pope  uses  all 
imaginable  shifts  to  elude  the  Treaty.  1769  Robertson 
C/ias.  V ,  III.  x.  192  He  wished  . .  to  have  eluded  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  his  oath.  1837  Thirlwall  Greece  VIII.  381  A 
cavil  was  now  devised  to  elude  this  title.  1878  Browning 
La  Saisias  69  How  comes  law  to  bear  eluding  ? 

4.  To  slip  away  from,  escape  adroitly  from  (a 
person’s  grasp  or  pursuit,  lit.  and  figl)  \  to  evade 
(curiosity,  vigilance,  etc.). 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  158  Of. these  ..  the  vigilance  I 
dread,  and  to  elude,  thus  wrapt  in  mist  . .  glide  obscure. 
1766  Goldsmith  Vic .  IV.  xxix.  (1857)  210  Providence  has 
thought  fit  to  elude  our  curiosity.  1859  Jephson  Brittany 
iv.  42  The  glittering  gem  of  the  Arabian  tale  ever  eludes 
the  grasp.  1879  Harlan  Eyesight  iii.  35  The  something 
. .  that  evolves  thought  and  reason — like  an  ignis  fatuus, 
eludes  the  grasp  of  science. 

b.  Hence,  To  dude  a  person :  to  escape  his 
embrace,  grasp,  pursuit. 

1791  Cowper  Iliad  x.  411  Lest  he  elude  us,  and  escape  to 
Troy.  1813  H.  &  J.  Smith  Horace  in  Lond.  156  The  jilt 
[wit]  in  spite  Eludes  the  man  of  letters.  1843  Carlyle  Past 
ff  Pr.  (1858)  297  He  eludes  thee  like  a  Spirit.  1879  Froude 
Ccesar  xvii.  286  Ambiorix.  .had  as  yet  eluded  him. 

5.  Of  things :  To  dude  enquiry,  notice,  obsei-va- 
lion,  etc. :  to  remain  undiscovered  or  unexplained. 

1791  Boswell  Johnson  (1816)  II.  358  note.  This  celebrated 
Epitaph . .  has  eluded  a  very  diligent  enquiry,  i860  Tyndall 
Glac.  11.  S  3.  243  The  total  absorption  being  so  small  as  to 
elude  even  Melloni’s  delicate  tests.  1878  Tait  &  Stewart 
Unseen  Univ.  vi.  §  177.  181  So  infinitesimally  small  as  to 
elude  our  observation. 

Hence  Elu  ded  ppl.  a.,  Elu’ding  vbl.  sb. 
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1703  Pope  Thebais  303  Th'  eluded  rage  of  Jove.  1725  — 
Oayss.  xvi.  495  Th’  eluded  suitors  stem  the  wat’ry  way. 
1737  Johnson  in  Boswell  ti8i6)  I.  87  A  feeble  government, 
eluded  laws.  1872  (  *eo.  Eliot  Micidlem.  v.  121  A  triumphant 
eluding  of  his  purpose. 

Elu*dent,  a.  nonce-wd.  [ad.  L.  eludent-em ,  f. 
clud-trc  :  see  prec.]  That  eludes  (the  gaze). 

1848  Clough  Bothie  ill.  21  Unseen  by  turns,  now  here, 
now  in  ether  eludent. 

Eluder.  [f.  Elude  +  -er.]  One  who  eludes. 

1642  Rogers  Naaman  529  Eludersand  shifters  with  Gods 
Commands. 

Eludible  (fl'«-dib’l),  a.  [f.  Elude  +  -(i)ble.] 
That  may  be  eluded,  evaded,  or  set  at  nought. 

1724  Swift  Drapiers  Lett.  Wks.  1755  V.  11.  132  If  this 
blessed  part  of  our  law  be  eludible  at  pleasure . .  we  shall  have 
little  reason  to  boast. 

Elumbated  (i'lo'mb^ted),  ppl.  a.  Now  only 
humorous,  [f.  L.  eluinb-is  (f.  e  out  +  lumb-us 
loin)  +  -ATE3  +  ED1.]  Weakened  in  the  loins. 

1731-1800  Bailey  vol.  II,  Elumbated ,  made  lame  in  his 
Loins.  i88z  Confess,  of  Medwin  xiii.  133  Our  elumbated 
tailor  came  forward. 

+  Eluniinate,  V.  Obs.  rare—1.  [as  iff.  L  .*clu- 
mindt-  ppl.  stem  of  elumindre ;  see  next.]  = 
Illuminate. 

1580  H.  Gifford  Gillofloivers  (1875)  77  Remember  not  my 
sinnes  forepast,  Eluminate  my  wayes. 

t  Eltrmine,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  *.  [ad.  med.L.  elii- 
minare  (implied  in  eliiminatio  enlightenment),  f. 
e  out  +  lumen,  lumin-is  light.]  =  Illuminate. 

1532  More  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  635/1  Thys  lyghtsome 
elect  of  Tindall,  .is  elumined  by  Luther. 

t  Elu  scate,  v.  Obs.—  °.  [f.  L.  eluscat-  ppl. 
stem  of  elusca-re,  f.  e  out  +  lusc-us  blind  of  one 
eye.]  To  make  blind  of  one  eye.  Hence  Elusca  - 
tion,  purblindness.  1623  in  Cockeram. 

Elusion  (iTw’gsn).  [as  if  ad.  L.  *elusidn-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  elttdS-re  to  Elude.] 

+ 1.  The  action  of  deluding  or  befooling  a  person  ; 
concr.  an  illusion,  deceptive  appearance.  Cf. 
Elude  v.  i. 

1550  Cranmer  Defence  22  b,  Than  is  the  sensible  sacra¬ 
ment  nothyng  else  but  an  elusion  of  our  senses.  1683 
Salmon  Doron  Med.  11.  294  Strengthens  the  Brain,  takes 
away  Elusions  and  Phantasms  of  the  Mind.  1695  Wood¬ 
ward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  iv.  (1723)  239  The  Impostures  and 
Elusions  of  those  who  have  pretended  to  it  [i.  e.  trans¬ 
mutation  of  metals). 

2.  The  action  of  escaping  dexterously  from 
(danger,  pursuit,  etc.),  of  evading  (an  argument, 
a  command,  law,  or  obligation)  :  cf.  Elude  2,  3. 
rare  in  mod.  use.  Const,  of. 

1624-47  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  272  The  place  is  so 
choakingly  convictive,  that  there  can  be  no  probable  elusion 
of  it.  1633  T.  Adams  Comm.  2  Peter  i.  3  Yet  shall  there  be 
no  elusion  of  God's  will.  1681  H.  More  Exp.  Dan.  Pref. 
94  Interposals  of  humane  invention  are.  .wicked  elusions  of 
the  power,  .of  the  Gospel.  1726  Amherst  Terrs  Fil.  App. 
278  The  trouble  of  writing,  .a  book  upon  the .  .elusion  of  one 
particular  statute.  1874  T.  Hardy  Madding  Crowd  ll.  xvi. 
197  The  planting  of  (lowers  on  Fanny’s  grave  had  been., 
but  a  species  of  elusion  of  the  primary  grief. 

+  b.  absol.  An  evasion,  subterfuge ;  abstr, 
evasiveness.  Obs. 

1617  Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  4tf!>  I  heare  your  answer.  .An 
elusion  fit  for  children.  1628  —  Old  Rclig.{i6%6)  168  Cardinal 
Bellarmine’s  elusion  is  not  a  little  prejudicial  to  his  own  cause, 
1651  Jer.  Taylor  Serm.  1.  xxiii.  296  Laws  are  not  to  be 
cosened  and  abused  by .  .phantastick  elusions.  1688  Vox 
Cleri  Pro  R.  7  He  hath  writ  with  all  the.  .Elusion,  to  which 
the  Capacity  of  his  Wit  could  extend. 

Elusive  (/l'w'siv),  a.  [f.  L.  elds-  ppl.  stem 
of  elttdere  to  Elude.] 

1.  That  eludes  or  seeks  to  elude.  Const,  of. 

1725  Pope  Odyss.  11.  99  Elusive  of  the  bridal  day  she  gives 
Fond  hopes  to  all.  1736  Gray  Transl.  Statins  Then 
grasped  its  [the  ball’s]  weight  elusive  of  his  hold.  1737 
Savage  Publ.  Spirit  56  The  grot,  elusive  of  the  noontide  ray. 

t  b.  Of  an  argument :  Evasive,  of  the  nature  of 
a  subterfuge.  Obs. 

1719  Water  land  Vind.  Christ's  Div.  12 1  An  elusive, 
equivocating  Answer  to  the  Objection. 

2.  a.  That  eludes  the  grasp,  or  pursuit  ;  chiefly 
fig.  b.  That  eludes  distinct  perception  or  precise 
definition  ;  evanescent. 

1751  Student  II.  364  Pleasures  ..  insubstantial,  elusive, 
and  transitory.  1762  Falconer  Shiprwr.  11.  731  They  . . 
groaning,  cling  upon  the  elusive  weed.  1870  Cunning, 
ham  Brit.  Paint.  II.  142  It  presents  us  with  images  so 
vivid  and  yet  elusive.  1863  Hawthorne  Old  Home  (1870) 
138  A  faint,  elusive  smell.  1865  M.  Arnold  Ess.  Crit.  lii. 
(1875)  hi  Guerin’s  elusive,  undulating,  impalpable  nature. 
1883  Harter's  Mag.  July  177/2  Striving,  .after  the  elusive 
spirit  of  the  general  landscape. 

Elusively  (Hb/’sivli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 
In  an  elusive  manner. 

1885  Cradock  Prophet  Gt.  S.  Mount,  vi,  A  tawny  streak 
elusively  appearing  upon  a  hilltop  or  skirting  a  rocky 
spur. 

Elusiveness  (il'«-sivnes).  [f.  Elusive  a.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  Elusive. 

1873  Masson  Drumm.  of  // aivth.  vi.  104  Shakespeare’s 
elusiveness  of  publicity.  1881  —  De  Quincey  x.  124  His 
[De  Quincey’s]  elusiveness  of  all  ordinary  social  gatherings 
had  increased.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  14  May,  5/1  Von  Hart¬ 
mann  is. .Protean  in  his  elusiveness.  1884 Roe  Nat.  Ser. 
Story  v ii,  Her.  .reserve  and  elusiveness. 


Elusory  fr sari),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  elusorius , 

f.  Plus-  ppl.  stem  of  eludHre  to  Elude.] 

1.  Tending  to  elude  (a  danger,  argument,  law, 
etc.) ;  of  the  nature  of  an  evasion  or  subterfuge. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  i.  x.  42  They  are  . .  elu¬ 
sory  tergiversations.  1676  Temple  Let.  Wks.  1731  II.  401 
They  had  delayed  the  Exchange,  .and  at  length  offered  it 
with  Conditions  that  I  esteemed  wholly  elusory.  1758  Sir 
J.  Dalrympi.e  Ess.  Feudal  Prop.  37  People,  .took  directly 
an  elusory  duty,  as  a  rose,  a  pair  of  spurs,  etc.  1849-50 
Alison  Hist.  Europe  III.  xiv.  §  63.  199  Security,  .which 
proved  in  the  end  almost  elusory. 

b.  nonce-use.  Characterized  by  eluding. 

1825  Scott  Talism.  i,  The  Christian  knight,  desirous  to 
terminate  this  elusory  warfare,  .seized  the  mace. 

2.  Of  an  object  of  thought :  That  dudes  the 
mental  grasp;  that  one  cannot  ‘  get  hold  of\ 

1856  Ferrier  Inst.  Metaph.  Introd.  68  This,. is  a  most 
elusory,  .problem. 

Hence  Elu-soriness.  rarc~~°. 

1731  in  Bailey  ;  1775  in  Ash  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  Elute,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  elut-  ppl.  stem  of 
elue-re  to  wash  out.]  trans.  To  wash  out,  cleanse. 

1731  Arbuthnot  A  liments  116  The  more  oily  any  Spirit  is, 
the  more  pernicious,  because  it  is  harder  to  be  eluted  by 
the  Blood.  1782-90  in  Bailey.  1847  in  Craig. 

Elution  (H1  7*  Jon).  Chem.  [f.  L.  elution-em 
n.  of  action  f.  elue-re  :  see  prec.]  Washing  from 
impurity  ;  in  early  Chemistry  (see  quot.). 

1612  Woodall  Snrg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  27°  Elution  is  the 
preparation  of  common  Bole,  Talcum,  Crocus  Martis,  Terra 
Lemnia,  etc.,  by  pulverization,  calcination,  lotion,  etc.  1870 
H.  E.  Godfrey  in  Eng.  Mech.  28  Jan.  484/2  All  these 
starches  are  prepared  by  elution. 

Elutriate  (fl1#* trijdt),  v.  [f.  L.  elutridt-  ppl. 
stem  of  elutrid-re  to  wash  out.]  trans.  To  decant ; 
to  strain  out ;  to  purify  by  straining ;  in  Che?n.  to 
separate  the  lighter  from  the  heavier  particles  of  a 
pulverulent  mixture  by  washing. 

1731  Bailey  vol.  II,  Elutriated ,  poured  out  of  one  vessel 
into  another.  1733  Arbuthnot  A  ir  The  alteration . .  must 
produce  some  difference  in  elutriating  the  blood  as  it  passes 
through  the  lungs.  1775  in  Ash.  1855  Garrod  Mat.  Med. 
(ed.  6)  76  Chalk  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  and  elutriated. 

Elutriatiou  (Wir- trojan),  [f.  L.  elutridt- : 
see  prec.  and  -ation.]  The  action  of  elutriating. 

1661  Origens  Opin.  in  PJuenix(  1721)  I.  44  Matter — which 
after  all  its. .  Ekitriations.  .in  the  Body,  is  not  purged  from 
the  coarse  Tincture  it  had  from  its  Earthly  Original.  1756 
C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  III.  107,  I  repeted  this  elutriation  or 
washing. .  till  I  found  the  water  was  no  longer  affected. 
1770-4  A.  Hunter  Georg.  Ess.  (1803)  I.  231  Twenty  grains 
..gave,  by  elutriation,  five  grains  of  sand.  1876  Harley 
Mat.  Med.  17  The  simple  process  of  elutriation. 

+  Elutro  pia.  Obs.  [bad  form  of  med.L.  elio - 
tropia,  f.  Gr.  Tj\ioTp6mov :  see  Heliotrope.] 

a.  A  gem  supposed  to  possess  optical  virtues 
and  properties,  b.  A  herb  supposed  to  have  been 
used  in  witchcraft. 

1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  7  Elutropia  is  a  Gemme,  in  colour 
greene,  or  grassie,  in  part  coloured  and  bespotted  with  Pur¬ 
ple  speckes  &  bloud  coloured  vaines. .  Alsoacertaine  Hearbe 
which  Enchaunters  &  Witches  haue  oftentimes  vsed,  and 
doe  vse.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  40/1  The  Elutropia. . 
will  cause  things  a  farr  off  to  be  presented  to  your  Eyes. 

Eluvial  (illuvial),  a.  Geol.  [f.  Eluvi-um  + 
-al.]  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  eluvium. 

1862  G.  P.  Scrope  Volcanos  172  There  is  another  not  un¬ 
frequent  cause  of  such  ‘  eluvial  ’  debacles.  1881  Geikie  in 
Nature  XXIII.  225  The  superficial  weathering  of  rocks,  and 
the  formation  of  ‘  eluvial  ’  accumulations. 

II  Eluvies  (IVfrvifz).  [L.  eluvies  a  washing 
away  of  impurities,  f.  eluH-re  to  wash  off.] 

a.  ‘Old  term  for  the  humour  discharged  in 
leucorrhoea  ;  an  inordinate  discharge  of  any  kind’ 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.),  b.  ‘The  effluvium  from  a  swampy 
place’  (Hooper  Med.  Did.). 

1710  T.  Fuller  Pharm.  Extemp.  316 This  Medicament. . 
extirpates,  .the.  .Eluvies  of  depraved  Humours  out  of  the 
whole  Body. 

Eluvium  (ilizi-viom).  Geol.  [mod.Lat.,  f.  e 
out  +  lucre  to  wash,  on  the  analogy  of  Alluvium.] 
A  term  proposed  for  accumulations  of  debris 
either  produced  in  situ  by  atmospheric  agencies, 
or  carried  by  wind-drift. 

1882  Geikie  Tcxt-bk.  Geol.  in.  11.  i.  §  1.  322  For  atmo¬ 
spheric  accumulations  of  this  nature  Traufschold  has 
proposed  the  name  eluvium. 

Eluxate  (/l»-ks«'t),  v.  [f.  E-  prefP  +  luxat- 
ppl.  stem  of  luxd-re  to  put  out  of  joint.]  trans. 

‘  To  dislocate  or  put  out  of  joint  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1731-1800  Bailey, Eluxated,  wrenched,  strained,  sprained, 
put  out  of  joint.  1775  in  Ash. 

Hence  Eluxa  tion. 

1847  Craig,  Eluxation  :  see  Luxation.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Elvan  (e-lvan).  Also  8  elvin.  [In  the  West 
Cornwall  Gloss.  (E.  D.  S.)  referred  to  Corn,  clvcn 
spark,  *  the  rock  being  so  hard  as  to  strike  fire  ’.] 

1.  The  name  given  in  Cornwall  to  intrusive  rocks 
of  igneous  origin,  so  hard  as  to  resist  the  pick,  as 
quartz- porphyry,  whinstone,  etc.  Also  attrib. 

1791  Beddoes  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX XX I.  65  Whether  the 
basaltes  proceeds  southward  by  such  interruptions  till  it  join 
the  Elvin  or  Whinstone.  1864  Lyell  in  Reader  17  Sept.  358 
One  wall  consisting  of  elvan  or  porphyritic  granite.  1865  J. 
T.  Turner  Slate  Quarries  22  Elvan  (or  slate  whose  cleavage 


I  was  destroyed  by  internal  heat)  of  unknown  thickness.  1879 
R  utley  Stud.  Rocks  iv.  33  The  quartz-porphyries  or  el  vans. 

2.  A  broad  vein  or  dike  of  this  rock. 

1849  Murchison  Siluria  xvii.  417  Limestone  pierced  by 
elvans,  or  granite  dykes. 

Hence  ETvanite.  Min.  =  Elvan.  Elvanitic  a., 

containing  or  characterized  by  elvanite. 

1882  Geikie  T ext-bk.  Geol.  11.  11.  §  6.  136  Elvan  or  elvan¬ 
ite.  .is  a  Cornish  term  for  a  crystalline-granular  mixture  of 
quartz  and  orthoclase.  1883  Standard  28  July  x/6  Granu- 
lite  is  an  elvanitic  or  fine-grained  granite. 

t  ETvat.  Also  i  elefset,  5  elevat.  [OE.  defiant , 
f.  Ele,  oil  +faet  vessel:  see  Vat.]  An  oil-vessel, 
an  ampulla  :  see  Ampulla  2. 

c  1000  /ElfricVoc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  123  Emicadium,  elefaet 
c  1050  Ibid.  437  Eegithum>  ampellan,  o5Se  elefaet.  c  1450 
Ibid.  593  Lechitus ,  an  elevat.  c  1450  Ibid.  502  Lenticiila ,  a 
crismatorye  or  an  El  vat.  c  1450  Ibid.  621  Xrismatorium , 
the  Eluat. 

Elve,  obs.  var.  of  Elf. 

t  ETven.  Obs.  Forms:  1  selfen,  elfen,  3 
pi.  alfene,  alvene,  elvene.  [OE.  aelfen ,  $lfen, 
repr.  a  WGer.  type  *afflinnja  fern.,  f.  *albi-z  Elf. 

Although  the  OE.  word  glosses  plural  sbs.  in  the.  Latin, 
it  is  grammatically  necessary  to  regard  it  as  a  fern,  sing.] 

Originally,  a  female  elf,  but  in  later  use  applied 
to  both  sexes. 

a  xioo  Ags.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  189  Oreades ,  muntaelfen. 
Dryades ,  wuduelfen.  M oides,  feldelfen.  Hamadryades , 
wylde  elfen.  Naiades,  saeelfen.  Castalides,  dunelfen.  c  1205 
Lay  21998  Alfene  [i275aluene]hine  dulfen.  1297  R.  Glouc. 
1 30  fer  be)?  in  )>e  eir  an  hey .  wy3tes . .  )?at  men  clepu}>  eluene. 
c  1314  Guy  IVarw.  (A.)  3862  A  brond  Jiat  was  y-made  in 
Eluene  lond. 

Elver  (e'lvoj).  [var.  of  Eelfare.]  A  young 
eel,  esp.  a  young  conger  or  sea-eel.  Also  attrib ., 
as  in  elver-cake,  a  cake  made  of  elvers. 

c  1640  J.  Smyth  Hundred  Berkeley  (1885)  319  Elvers,  sup¬ 
posed  by  some  to  bee  the  younge  eele.  1679  Locke  in  Lord 
King  Life  (1858)  134  At  Bristol . .  taste  . .  elvers.  1748  De 
Foe,  etc.  TourGt.  Brit.  II.  306  [Little  eels]  they  make 
..into  small  Cakes.. These  Elver-cakes  they  dispose  of  at 
Bath  and  Bristol.  1726  Did.  Rust.,  Elvers ,  a  sort  of 
Griggs,  or  small  Eels.  1863  H.  C.  Pennell  Angler-nat.  394 
The  Eelets,  or  Elvers,  are  at  first  very  small  and  transparent. 

Hence  E*lverh.oocL  nonce-wd. 

1886  Fishing  18  Sept.  414  Eels  of  the  size  caught,  .at  the 
New  Mills.. must  have  passed  all  their  lives  since  elver- 
hood  above  the  mills. 

Elves,  pi.  of  Elf. 

Elvet  (e*lvet).  [f.  Elf  -f  -et.]  A  tiny  elf. 

1885  T.  P.  Battersby  Elf  Land  73  ‘  He  is  an  elf’,  Psyche 
answered,  *  but  he  is  one  of  those  we  call  elvets’. 

Elvish  (e’lvij),  a.  Also  4  alvisch,  elvisch, 
-yssh,  6  -yshe.  See  also  Elfish,  [f.  Elf  +  -ish.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  elves  ;  having  the  nature 
of  an  elf ;  supernatural,  weird. 

c  1340  Gaw.  (5*  Gr.  Knt.  681  Wyth  an  aluisch  mon.  c  1386 
Chaucer  Chan.  Vem.  Prol.  §  T.  198  Whan  we  been  there 
as  we  shul  exercise  Oure  Eluysshe  craft.  1597  Bp.  Hall 
Sat.,  Defiance  Envie  49  Scour  the  rusted  swords  of  elvish 
knights.  1814  Scott  Ld.  of  Isles  1.  xxi,  Wild  sparkles,  .the 
vessel’s  side  With  elvish  lustre  lave.  1834  Beckford  Italy 
II.  77  These  oracular  little  elvish  beings.  1840  Lytton 
Pilgr.  Rhine  xxx,  Elvish  spells. 

2.  Like  an  elf  in  behaviour  :  +  a.  Spiteful,  cross- 
grained,  peevish ;  also  transf.  of  diseases,  Irritat¬ 
ing,  troublesome  (obs.).  b.  Now  in  a  milder 
sense :  Tricksy,  mischievous  (cf.  Elfish). 

c  1386  Chaucer  Sir  Thopas  Prol.  13  He  semeth  eluyssh  by 
his  contenance.  1529  More  Cornf.  agst.  Drib.  11.  Wks. 
1 1 82/2  Eye,  what  eyletn  this  gy rle  ?  that  eluish  vrehin  weneth 
I  wer  a  diuell  I  trow.  1549  Chekb  Hurt.  Scdit.  (1641)  14 
Where,  .prating  is  judged  wisdome,  and  the  elvishest  is 
most  meet  to  rule.  1566  Studley  Seneca's  Again.  (1581)  A  b, 
Thou  malipert  and  witlesse  wench,  thyne  elvishe  pratingstay. 
1601  Dent  Pathiv.  Heaven  389  Hee  regardeth  not  our  in¬ 
firmities,  though  we  be  often  times  waiward  and  eluish.  1601 
Holland  Pliny.  II.  258  Sow-bread  sodden  in  water,  cureth 
the  eluish  &  angry  kibes,  .vpon  the  heels.  1607  Topsell 
Foitr-f.  Beasts  321  The  crown-scab  [in  horses],  .is  an  elvish 
and  painful  disease.  1623  Cockeram,  ii,  Froward,  Eluish. 
1678-96  Phillips,  Elv ish,  froward.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

o.  Comb.,  as  elvish-marked. 

1597SHAKS.  Rich.  1.  iii.  228  Thou  eluish  mark’d,  abortiue 
rooting  Hogge. 

E’ly,  v.  Sc. 

1.  intr.  To  disappear  gradually  from  sight. 

1813  Hogg  Queen’s  Wake  174  Quhan  the  sun  and  the 
worild  haif  elyit  awaye.  1818  —  Bro^onie  of  Bodsb.  II.  36 
It  elyed  away  o’er  the  brow,  an’  I  saw  nae  mair  o’t. 

2.  To  drop  off  one  by  one,  as  a  company  does 
that  disperses  imperceptibly.  (Jam.) 

t  Ely ’chnious,  a.  Obs.  rare- [f.  Gr. 
viov  lamp-wick,  f.  iv  in  +  Auxt'or  lamp.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  wick.  (Erroneously  explained  by 
Blount) 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xiv.  140  Men  practise  to 
make  long  Snasts  or  Elychnious  parts  for  lampes,  out  of 
Alumen  plumosum.  1656  Blount  Glossoer. ,  Elychnious, 
that  hath  no  match  or  light,  without  a  wick.  1775  in  Ash. 

Elydoric  (elidoo’rik),  a.  [ad.  F.  Hudorique, 
badly  f.  Gr.  eAatoF  oil  +  vSwp  wat^r.]  The  dis¬ 
tinctive  epithet  of  a  mode  of  painting  invented  by 
Vincent,  of  Montpetit,  in  which  both  oil  and 
water  were  used. 

1826  Elmes  Did .  Fine  Arts,  Elydoric  Pair  t  lily  [The  pro¬ 
cess  is  fully  described).  1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 
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f  Elyne,  culv.  Obs.,  var.  of  Aline  adv.,  q.  v. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  VII  Slepcris  417  pai  enteryt  al 
pat  mycht  elyne. 

t  Elynel.  Her.  Obs.  rare—  *. 
i486  Bk .  St.  Albans ,  Her.  Bivb,  Elynellis  be  calde  in 
armys  iiij  quadrantis  truncholis. 

Elynge,  var.  of  Elenge,  Obs. 

Elyot,  obs.  form  of  Helot. 

Elysian  flrzian,  gian),  a.  Forms  :  6-7  elis-, 
elizian,  6-  elysian.  [f.  Elysi-um  +  -an.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Elysium. 

1622  Massinger,  etc.  Virgin  Mart.  iv.  iii,  The  remem¬ 
brance  Of  the  Elysian  joys  thou  might’st  have  tasted.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  iii.  358  The  river  of  Bliss. .  Rowls  o're  Elisian 
Flours  her  amber  stream.  1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  (1858) 
42  Is  that  a  real  Elysian  brightness?  1882  Ouida Maremma 
1. 149  Vast  grasslands  . .  covered  in  spring  with  the  elysian 
asphodel. 

b.  Elysian  fields  =  Elysium  i  and  2  ;  also  fig. 
x579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Nov.  179.  I  see  thee  blessed 
soule,  I  see,  Walk  in  Elisian  fieldes  so  free.  1641  Maister- 
ton  Semi .  23  Orchards  of  delight,  surpassing  the  Elysian 
fields.  1716  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Lett .  xl.  I.  162  This 
place  . .  perfectly  answers  the  description  of  the  Elysian 
fields.  1843  Carlyle  Past  <$•  Pr.  (1858)  102  The  Elysian  - 
Fields  of  Memory. 

2.  fig.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling,  what  is 
in  Elysium  ;  beatific,  glorious. 

175°JOHNSON  Ratnbl.  No.  36  Fi  We ..  suffer  ourselves ..  to 
be  transported  to  elysian  regions.  1813  Byron  Br.  Abydos 
1.  vi,  Too  transcendent  vision,  When  heart  meets  heart  again 
in  dreams  Elysian.  1850  Mrs.  Jameson  Leg.  Monast.  Ord. 
(1863)  277  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more,  .bright  and  ely¬ 
sian  than  these  figures. 

B.  as  sb.  =  Elysium.  Obs.  rare. 

1586  Marlowe  1st  Pt.  Tamburl.  v.  ii,  To  get  a  passage  to 
Elisian.  Ibid.  Hell  and  Elisian  swarme  with  Ghosts  of  men. 

Hence  Elysianize  v.  intr .,  to  speak  in  terms  of 
rapturous  or  extravagant  approbation. 

1868  Bushnell  Semi.  Living  Subj.  413  They  . .  fall  into 
a  strain  of  elysianizing. 

Elysium  (Hrzizhn,  -gufan).  Forms  :  7-8  elize- 
um,  -ium,  elyzium,  8  elisium,  6-  elysium.  [a  .L. 
elysium ,  ad.  Gr.  ’Hkvaiov  (7re5 iov)  the  abode  of  the 
blessed.] 

1.  The  supposed  state  or  abode  of  the  blessed 
after  death  in  Greek  mythology. 

1599  Broughton  Lett.  xiii.  44  Two  passages  one  leading 
into  Elysium,  the  other  into  Tartarus.  1646  J.  Hall  Horx 
Vac.  29  There  is  more  in  that  Elizium  of  the  Poets  then  a 
meere  flowrish.  1702  Rowe  Amb.  Step-Moth.  iv.  ii.  1845 
That  Lethe  and  Elisium  Which  Priests  and  Poets  tell.  1768- 
74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  321  The  enjoyments  of  Ely¬ 
sium  and  punishments  of  Tartarus. 

2.  transf.  Any  similarly-conceived  abode  or  state 
of  the  departed. 

1603  H.  Petowe  in  Farr’s  S.  P.  Jos.  /,  105  Shee’s  hence, 
For  sweet  Eliza  in  Elizium  lives.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iii. 
472  Thee  who  to  enjoy  Plato’s  Elysium,  leap’d  into  the  Sea. 
1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  511  The  departed  spirit  is  ten 
days  in  its  passage  to  their  happy  elysium.  1847  Lytton 
Lncretia  (1853)  220 The  son  of  the  East  [placed],  .his  ely¬ 
sium  by  cooling  streams. 

3.  fig.  A  place  or  state  of  ideal  or  perfect  hap¬ 
piness. 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  iv.  i.  291  The  wretched  Slaue  all 
N ight  sleepes  in  Elizium.  1640  T.  Carew  Poems  Wks.  (1824) 
60  Flyewith  me  to  love’s  Elizium.  1702  Rowe  Tamerl.  iv. 
i.  1831  Injur’d  Lovers  find  Elizium  there.  1836  Hor.  Smith 
Tin  Trump.  (1876)  179  Holidays  . .  the  Elysium  of  our  boy¬ 
hood,  perhaps  the  only  one  of  our  life. 

+  4.  attrib.  Obs. 

1616  Pasquil  Sf  Kath.  in.  278  Why  do'st  thou  forsake 
Elizeum  pleasures,  c  1685  Roxb.  Ball .  (1886)  VI.  223  To 
th’  Elizium  Shades  I  post.  C1740  Mrs.  Pendarves  Auto- 
biog.  I.  12,  I  . .  thought  the  poet’s  description  of  the  Ely¬ 
sium  fields  nothing  to  the  delights  of  those  entertainments. 

Elyte,  var.  of  Elite,  Obs. 

Elytral  (e*litral),  a.  Entom.  [f.  Elytr-on  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  elytra  of  a  beetle. 

1880  Athenaeum  18  Dec.  819/3  Mr.  Pascoe  exhibited  a 
large  series  of  Arcscus  histrio  from  Peru,  to  show  the  ex¬ 
treme  variability  of  the  elytral  markings  in  this  species. 

Ely  triform  (eli*trif^im),  a.  [f.  as  next  + 
-form.]  That  has  the  form  of  elytra. 

1835  Kirby  Hab.  <$•  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xx.  318  The  Strepsip- 
tera  have,  .two  elytriform  subspiral  organs. 

Elytrigerous  (elitri-geras),  a.  [f.  clytri-, 
comb.  f.  Elytrum  +  L.  -ger-  bearing  +  -ous.j 
That  has  or  bears  elytra. 

1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  An.  v.  234  The  order  of  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  elytrigerous . .  somites  is  very  curious. 

Elytrin  (editrin).  [f.  Elytr-on  +  -in.]  ‘The 
form  of  chitin  which  composes  the  elytra  of  in¬ 
sects  ’  ( Syd '.  Soc.  Lex.). 

Elytroid  (e*litroid)  a.  [ad.  Gr.  eXvTpoeidrjs,  f. 
Z\vTpov  sheath  +  flSos  form.]  Resembling  an  ely¬ 
tron  or  sheath,  sheath-like. 

1864  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Elytron  (editrpn).  El.  elytra  ;  also  8  elitra. 
[a.  Gr.  e\i npov  a  sheath.]  A  sheath  or  covering. 
+ 1.  (See  quot.)  Obs.  —  °. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.,  Elytron  . .  Hippocrates  has 
appropriated  the  word  to  signify  the  membranes,  which  in¬ 
volve  the  spinal  marrow.  1882  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

2.  The  outer  hard  wing-case  of  a  coleopterous 
insect,  pi.  elytra.  Also  Comb.,  as  elytra-like  adj. 


1774  Goldsmith  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  II.  iv.  vi.  548  The 
elytron,  or  case  for  the  wings  [of  the  beetle],  1777  Henly 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVII.  123  Elitra  of  the  stag-beetle.  1802 
Bingley  Anim.  Biog.(  1813)  III.  151  The  larvae  of  the  Ear¬ 
wigs.  .have  neither  wings  nor  elytra.  1852  Dana  Crust.  11. 
1370  The  two  elytra-like  prolongations  of  the  shell.  1871 
Darwin  Desc.  Man  I.  x.  343  The  females  of  some  water 
beetles  have  their  elytra  deeply  grooved. 

3.  ‘A  term  applied  to  the  shield-like  plates  or 
notopodial  appendages  on  the  back  of  some  poly- 
chsetous  annelids’  [Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1841-71  T.  R.  Jones  Anim.  Kingd.  274  In  Aphrodite 
aculeata  the  tale  of  the  real  uses  of  the  elytra  or  scales  is 
plainly  told.  1878  Bell  tr.  Gegenbauer s  Comp.  Anat,  134 
The  elytra  are  special  appendages  of  the  parapodia. 

4.  *  A  term  for  the  vagina  ’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 
Hence  in  various  surgical  terms,  as  d  Elytro- 

cele,  vaginal  hernia.  Elytroplasty,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  closing  a  vesico-vaginal  fistulous  opening 
by  borrowing  a  flap  from  the  labia  or  nates  : 
hence  Elytroplastic  a.  Elytro'rrhaphy,  the 
operation  of  closing  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  by 
suture  in  order  to  support  the  uterus  when  pro¬ 
lapsed  ;  the  suturing  of  a  ruptured  vagina. 

1872  F.  Thomas  Dis.  Women  195  Elytroplasty  is  still  em¬ 
ployed  sometimes  where  great  destruction  of  tissue  has 
taken  place  at  the  base  of  the  bladder.  Ibid.  169  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  elytrorrhaphy. 

Elytrous  (editros),  a.  ff.  Elytr-on  +  -ous.] 
That  resembles  or  has  the  nature  of  elytra. 

1848  Johnston  in  Proc.  Bcrzu.  Nat.  Club.  II.  vi.  302  The 
back  . .  partially  covered  with  an  elytrous . .  ovate  skin. 

ETytrum.  [mod.L.ad.Gr.  t\vTpov.\  —  Elytron. 

1816  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1820)  II.  xxiii.  347  In  Blatta 
the  left  elytrum  laps  over  the  right. 

Elzevir  (edz/vai).  Also  8  elzever,  9  elziver. 

1.  The  name  (properly  Elzevier,  latinized  Elze- 
virius)  of  a  family  of  printers  at  Amsterdam,  The 
Hague,  Leyden,  and  Utrecht  (1592-1680),  famous 
chiefly  for  their  editions  of  the  classics,  many  of 
which  are  still  valued  by  collectors.  Used  attrib. 
or  as  adj.,  e.  g.  in  Elzevir  edition,  an  edition  pub¬ 
lished  by  one  of  the  Elzeviers  ;  formerly  applied 
also  to  editions  printed  in  the  small  neat  form 
and  with  the  kind  of  type  adopted  by  them.  Also 
absol.  a  book  printed  by  one  of  the  Elzeviers. 

17. .  Pope  Let.  Wks.  VI.  19,  I  gave  the  boy  a  small  bagg, 
containing  three  shirts  and  an  elzevir  Virgil.  1713  Steele 
English, n.  No.  52.  335  The  Poem  I  speak  of. .  is  just  now 
published  in  a  little  Elzevir  Edition.  1842  Mrs.  Gore 
Fascin.  126  Placing  his  spectacles  in  one  of  his  pockets,  and 
. .  one  of  his  precious  Elzevirs  in  the  other,  i860  J.  Ken¬ 
nedy  Swallow  B .  vi.  66  Some  famous  Elzivirs  were  picked  up. 

2.  Elzevir  letter,  type.  a.  The  style  of  type 
used  by  the  Elzeviers  in  their  small  editions  of  the 
classics. 

1710  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4637/3  A  neat  Edition  on  an  Elzever 
Letter. 

b.  Now  used  as  the  name  of  a  special  form  of 
printing  types.— ELZEVIR  TYPE. 

Elzevirian  (elzAD'dan),  a.  [f.  prec. +  -ian.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Elzeviers  ;  (of  books) 
published  by  or  in  the  style  of  the  Elzeviers. 

1802  Dibdin  Introd.  Classics  11  The  Elzevirian  Press. 

2.  quasi-rA  One  who  collects  or  fancies  the 
editions  of  the  Elzeviers. 

1862  Burton  Bk.  Hunter  18  He  was  not  a  black-letter 
man . .  or  an  Elziverian. 

Em  (em).  The  name  of  the  letter  M.  In 
Printing,  the  square,  formerly  of  the  type  m,  used 
in  typography  as  the  ynit  for  measuring  and  esti¬ 
mating  the  amount  of  printed  matter  in  a  line, 
page,  etc.  The  em  of  pica  is  the  standard. 

1864  Daily  Tel.  3  Oct.  [The  printers’ union]  advanced  its 
demands  from  forty-five  cents  to  sixty  cents  per  thousand 
‘  ems’.  1888  Encycl.  Brit.  s.v.  Typography,  The  width  of 
.  .pages,  .is  expressed  according  to  the  number  of  ’ems’, 
that  is  of  a  pica  ‘m  ’ — the  square  of  the  depth  of  pica.  .A 
page  of  24  ems  wide  is  equal  to  one  of  4  inches. 

’Em  (am),  pron.  Originally  the  unstressed 
form  of  Hem,  dat.  and  accus.  3rd  pers.  pi.  The 
emphatic  form  of  the  pronoun  was  early  super¬ 
seded  by  Them,  but  the  unstressed  form  continued 
to  be  used,  being  regarded  as  an  abbreviation  of 
them.  In  literature  it  is  now  obs.  or  arch.,  but 
is  still  common  in  familiar  speech. 

In  north  midland  dialects  ’em  may  have  arisen  from  them  : 
cf.  South  Yorkshire  'at  for  that.  In  strictly  northern  dia¬ 
lects  it  is  never  used. 

1380  Sir  Fcrumb.  309?  per  na  ascapedem  non.  1599 
Shaks.  Hen.  V,  iv.  iii.  124  These  joints.. As  I  will  leave 
’em  them.  1672  R.  Wild  Poet.  Licent.  35  Some  men 
there  be  that  carry  all  before  ’em.  1702  Eng.  Theophrast. 
2  New-cast  your  poems,  purge  ’em  of  their  dross.  1750  W. 
Pelham  Let.  in  Lady  Chatterton  Mem.  A  dm.  Gambier 
(1861)  I.  iii.  36  You  know  my  thoughts,  I  will  trouble  you 
therefore  no  more  about  ’em.  1832  Tennyson  Death  Old 
Year,  He  gave  me  a  friend,  and  a  true  true-love.  And  the 
New-Year  will  take ’em  away.  1868  Furnivall  Temp.  Pref. 
to  Six-Text  Cant.  Tales  41  note,  Vis  can’t  blame ’em,  as 
we  all  used  to  do  the  same. 

Em,  obs.  form  of  Am  :  see  Be  v. 

Em,  var.  of  Eme,  Obs.,  uncle. 

Em-,  prefix,  the  form  assumed  by  the  prefix 
En-  (q.v.)  before  b,  p,  and  (frequently)  m.  For 


the  reasons  stated  under  En-,  nearly  all  the  Eng. 
words  with  this  prefix,  whether  of  Romanic  or 
Eng.  formation,  have  (or  formerly  had)  alternative 
forms  with  Im-.  In  this  Dictionary  the  em-  and  the 
im-  form,  except  where  usage  has  introduced  a 
distinction  of  sense  between  the  two,  will  be 
treated  as  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  word, 
the  article  being  placed  under  E  or  I  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  explained  under  En-. 

The  various  functions  of  the  prefix,  and  its  use 
as  an  Eng.  formative,  are  explained  under  En-. 
Of  the  many  compounds  formed  by  prefixing  em- 
to  English  words,  those  which  have  any  special 
importance  or  require  special  remark,  are  inserted 
in  their  alphabetical  place ;  the  following  are 
examples  of  those  which  are  nonce-words  or  of 
rare  occurrence. 

1.  Transitive  vbs.  (often  found  only  in  vbl.  sb., 
pa.  pple.,  or  ppl.  adj.). 

a.  f.  em-  +  sb.,  ‘  to  put  (something)  into  or  upon 
what  is  denoted  by  the  sb.  ’  ;  also  ‘  to  put  what  is 
denoted  by  the  sb.  into  ’  (something). 

Embag,  to  put  into  a  bag ;  +embalance,  to  put 
in  the  balance  (with)  ;  f  embare,  to  make  bare ; 
+  embarrel,  to  pack  in  barrels  ;  +  embill,  to  put 
food  into  (a  bird’s)  bill ;  embirch  (cf.  embark), 
to  put  on  board  a  birch-bark  canoe  (in  quot.  intr 
for  refi.)  ;  +  embottle,  to  put  into  a  bottle  ;  +  em- 
brail,  to  put  (a  sail)  into  a  brail,  to  brail ;  +  em- 
breech,  to  put  (a  gun)  upon  a  breech  or  stock  ; 
embronze,  to  represent  in  bronze  ;  +  embusk,  to 
put  on  a  busk,  raise  by  means  of  a  busk ;  +  em- 
buskin,  to  encase  (the  leg)  in  a  buskin  ;  +  empall, 
to  cover  with  a  pall  or  cloak ;  empanoply,  to  array 
in  complete  armour  ;  empaper,  to  put  down  on 
paper  ;  emparohment,  to  put  or  write  on  parch¬ 
ment  ;  •[  empill  [after  empoison ],  to  dose  as  with 
a  pill. 

1812  W.  Tennant  Anster  F.  i,  Mad  t’  *embag  their  limbs. 
1643  T.  Goodwin  Aggrav.  Sin  4  The  least  dram  of  which, 
the  whole  world  *emballanced  with,  would  be  found  too  light. 
1615  A.  Niccholes  Marriage  $  Wiv.  vii.  vaHarl.  Mise. 
(1744)  II.  152  *Embared  Breasts.  1599  Nashe  Lent.  Stuffc 
in  Harl.  Misc.  VI.  179  Our  *embarreld  white-herrings., 
last  in  long  voyages.  1598  Florio,  Imbeccare,  to  *embill 
or  feede  birds.  Imbeccata,  an  embilling,  a  hilling  or  feed¬ 
ing.  1864  Lowell  Fireside  Trav.  153  We  were  *embirch- 
ing.  .for  our  moose-chase,  a  1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  iii. 
Iii.  422  I  had  *embottled  them.  1708  J.  Philips  Cyder  11. 
352  Firmest  Fruit,  Embottled  long.  1762  Falconer  Shipwr. 
11.  303  He  who  strives  the  tempest  to  disarm,  Will  never  first 
*embrail  the  lee  yardarm.  1598  Florio,  Imbracare,  to*em- 
breech,  or  put  any  artillerie  vpon  a  stocke.  _  1743  F rancis 
Horace’s  Satires  11.  iii.  That  you . .  in  the  Capitol  *embronz’d 
may  stand.  1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)145  Their  breasts 
they  *embuske  vp  on  hie.  1596  Fitz-Geffray  Sir  F.  Drake 
(1881)  26  Statelie  shanks  *embuskind  by  the  Muses.  1599 
Nashe  Lent.  Stziffe  22  The  red  herring.  .*empals  our  sage 
Senatours  . .  in  princely  scarlet.  1581  J.  Bell  H addon's 
Ansiu.  Osor.  360  The  empalled  and  Mytred  Byshoppes. 
1784  W.  Spencer  in  Poems  (1811)  60  *Empanoply’d  in  arms. 
1847  Tennyson  Princ.  v.  472  Empanoplied  and  plumed 
We  entered  in.  1861  Reade  Cloister  ff  H .  III.  233  I  will 
*empaper  it  before  your  eyes.  1840  Carlyle  Heroes  (1858) 
284, 1  take  your  Bull,  as  an  *emparchmented  Lie,  and  burn  it. 
1605  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  428  In  the  sugar  (even)  of 
sacred  writ  He  may  *empill  us  with  som  banefull  hit. 

b.  f.  em-  +  sb.  or  adj.,  with  general  sense  ‘to 
bring  into  a  certain  condition  or  state  ’ ;  also  (cf. 
3)  ‘  to  furnish  with  something 

'  Embeggar  ;  +  embloody  ;  t  embrawn,  to 
make  brawny,  harden ;  +  embulk,  to  make  bulky, 
to  extend;  •fembullion  (cf.  Bullion  sbS)  to  be- 
stud  ;  f  empeevish,  to  make  peevish ;  f  empre- 
late,  to  make  a  prelate  of. 

1806  Southey  in  C.  Southey  Life  III.  54  They  have  so. . 
vulgarised,  impoverished  and  *embeggared  the  language. 
16..  T.  Adams  Wks.  1861-2  II.  146  Oh  the  unmatchable 
cruelty  that  some  men’s  religion  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  hath 
*embloodied  them  to  !  1599  Nashe  Lent.  Stuffe  38  It  will 
*embrawne  and  iron  crust  his  flesh.  1775  Harris  Philos. 
Arrangem.  (1841)  273  note  This  (that  is,  the  first  matter) 
being  'embulked  with  three  extensions.  1523  Skelton 
Garl.  Laurel  Wks.  487  *Embullyoned  with  sapphires,  a  1687 
H.  More  in  Ward  Life  (1710)  207  Pain  ..  doth  ordinarily 
*empeevish  the  Spirit  of  the  Afflicted.  1603  Florio  Mon- 
taigne  in.  x.  (1632)  571  Who  *emprelate  themselves  even  to 
the  heart  and  entrailes. 

2.  Verbs  f.  em-  +  \e rb,  with  additional  sense  of 
in,  or  simply  with  more  or  less  intensive  force. 

-(-  Embias  ;  +  embribe  ;  +  embruise  ;  f  em' 
bubble  ;  +  emplight ;  +  empromise. 

1682  Mrs.  Behn  Roundheads  11.  i,  A  . .  mind  *embyass’d 
in  affairs  of  blood.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  tx.  27 
Five  thousand  Markes,  with  which  the  Queene  Dowager  of 
France  had  (as  he  said)  *embribed  him.  c  1570  Treas. 
Avtadis  de  Gaule  (Bynneman)  279  My  ’embrused  brest. 
1652  Benlowes  Theophita  V.  xc.  Like  diamonds  thaw’d  to 
Air,  *embubble  forth  in  streams,  c  i860  S.  Bamford  in 
Harland  Lane.  Lyrics  14  She  ’emplighteth  her  vow.  c  1540 
tr .Polyd.  Vergil’s  Eng.  Hist .JCamd. )  I.  i4oThedowghter 
of  Offa  . .  was  *empromised  him  to  espouse. 

3.  Participial  adjs.  f.  em-  +  sb.  +  -ed,  with  the 
sense  ‘  furnished  with  ’ : 

Embastioned,  embeadled,  empimpled. 
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.832  E.  Roberts  Oriental  Sc.  49  Each  tower-*embastion’d 
citadel.  1859  Sala  Tid.  round  Clocks  1861)  194  Oxford  Street, 
with  its  *embeadled  colonnade.  1839  Blackw.  Mag.  XLV. 
354  [A  toper’s]  *empimpled  proboscis. 

(For  words  beginning  with  em-  not  found  in 
their  alphabetical  place,  or  included  in  this  article, 
see  Im-.) 

t  Ema  cerate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  emacerdt - 
ppl.  stem  of  eniaeerdre ,  f.  e-  intensive  +  mac er- are 
to  make  lean.]  trans.  =  Emaciate. 

1610  [see  next].  1676  Bullokar,  Emacerate  or  Emaciate , 
to  make  thin,  lean,  or  poor  in  flesh.  1669  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
400/4  The  Dauphin  is  weak,  and  much  emacerated  by  his 
long  distemper.  1731-6  Bailey  vol.  II.  1818  in  Todd. 

+  Ema  cerated,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed.] 
Emaciated  ;  also  transf.  of  soils,  exhausted,  im¬ 
poverished. 

1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  of  Survey  1.  x.  26  All  Emacer¬ 
ated  Soyles  are  much  amended  with  fatte  Ashes.  1704 
Collect.  Voy.  (Churchill)  III,  598/1  The  poor  emacerated 
Soldiers  of  the  Garison. 

+  Emacerating,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ing  2.]  =  Emaciating. 

1681  Moores  Baffled  5  After  some  emacerating  disease  has 
reduced  it.  1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  Extra  No.  6.  3/1  Ema¬ 
cerating  Liquors,  .will  make  them  leaner. 

+  Ema  cera  tion.  Obs.~°  [f.  as  prec. :  see 

-ATION.] 

a.  =  Emaciation.  b.=MACERATioN  (of  drugs). 

1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Emaceration ,  a  Pulling  down  or 
making  lean.  1678  Phillips,  Emaceration ,  a  soaking  or 
wasting.  1715  in  Kersey.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1818  Todd, 
Emaceration ,  leanness  or  falling  away  in  flesh. 

t  Emaciant,  a.  Obs.  fad.  L.  emaciant-em,  pr. 
pple.  of  emacidre  see  next.]  That  emaciates. 

1651  tr.  Bacons  Life  <y  Death  64  Diet  Emaciant,  and  Re¬ 
newing. 

Emaciate  (frmTi-J'i1<?t ),ppl.  a.  [ad.L .emaciatus, 
pa.  pple.  of  emacidre  to  Emaciate.]  =  Emaciated. 

1675  Evelyn  Terra  (1729)  23  Some  are  so  emaciate  and 
lean.  1774  T.  Warton  Oxford  Ale  91  Emaciate  steeds. 
179S  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  11.  313  Pale,  hollow-eyed,  ema¬ 
ciate,  sleepless  wretch.  1818  Milman  Samor  14  Ah  generous 
King  !  That  sets  the  emaciate  wolf  to  dog  the  flock.  1818 
Todd,  Emaciate ,  sunk  ;  wasted;  deprived  of  flesh. 

Emaciate  (zmTji^it),  v.  [f.  L.  emaciat-  ppl. 
stem  of  emacidre  +  e  out  +  maci-es  leanness.] 

1.  trans.  a.  To  make  lean,  waste,  deprive  of 
flesh,  b.  transf.  To  impoverish  (soil). 

1650  H.  Brooke  Conserv.  Health  177  Dries  and  emaciates 
the  Body.  1746  Hervey  Medit.  (1818)  159  Consumption 
may  emaciate  the  dimpled  cheeks.  1818  Mrs.  Shelley 
Frankenst.  iv.  (1865)  23  His  body  was  dreadfully  emaciated 
by  fatigue  and  suffering.  1862  Frasers  Mag.  Nov.  575, 
I  was  so  emaciated  by  illness. 

+  2.  intr.  To  become  lean,  dwindle.  Obs.  rare. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  xiii.  366  That  he  ema- 
ciated  and  pined  away. 

Ema'ciated ,ppl.a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED1.]  Made 
lean,  atrophied.  Also  fig. 

1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  87  The  whole  Body  was  bloudless, 
thin  and  emaciated.  1713  Cheselden  Anat.  1.  i.  (1726)  6 
The  emaciated  bone  weighed  thirty  grains  less  than  half  the 
weight  of  the  other.  1777  Howard  Prisons  Eng.  (1780)  5 
Many  who  went  in  healthy,  are  in  a  few  months  changed  to 
emaciated  dejected  objects.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
ill.  403  The  emaciated  corpse  was  laid,  .next  to  the  corpse 
of  Monmouth.  1880  Max  Muller  Ess.  I.  363  The  prose  of 
our  traditional  and  emaciated  speech. 

Ema’ciating,  vbl.sb.  ff.  Emaciate  v.  +  -ing  h] 
Making  lean  ;  fig.  enfeebling. 

1717  L.  Howel  Desidcrius  (ed.  3)  125  Without  these  all 
other  Food  tends  to  the  emaciating  and  imparing  our 
spiritual  Strength. 

Ema'ciating,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ing  2.] 
That  emaciates. 

a  1626  Bacon  (J.)  Men,  after  long  emaciating  diets,  wax 
plump,  fat,  and  almost  new.  1656  Blount  Glossogr^Ema - 
dating  diseases,  Consumptions  or  such  like.  1794  S. 
Williams  Vermont  331  Emaciating  pains  and  maladies. 

Emaciation  fimeifif'-fan).  [ad.  L.  emacia- 
tion-em,  f.  emacidre  to  Emaciate.]  The  action 
of  emaciating ;  the  process  or  state  of  being 
emaciated  ;  abnormal  leanness.  Also  fig. 

1662  Graunt  Observ.  Bills  Mortality  24  Searchers .  .cannot 
tell  whether  this  emaciation  or  leanness  were  from  a  Phthisis 
or  from  an  Hectick  Fever.  1793  T.  Beddoes  Calcul.  Cont. 
13  Acids  produce  emaciation.  1834  J.  Forbes  Laennec's 
Vis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  329  A  girl  . .  died  . .  without  any  ema¬ 
ciation.  1872  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  lxix.  10  The 
emaciation  which  these  exercises  wrought. 

Emacity  (zmarslti).  rare.  [f.  L.  emacitas,  f. 
emde-ent  fond  of  buying,  f.  emere  to  buy.]  Fond¬ 
ness  for  buying. 

1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1692  in  Coles.  1806  Blagdon 
&  Prevost  Flowers  of  Lit.  347  The  disease  of  emacity,  or 
itch  for  buying  bargains. 

+  Emaculate,  Obs.  [f.  L.  emaculat-  ppl. 
stem  of  emaculare  to  clear  from  blots,  f.  macula 
spot,  blot.] 

1.  trans.  To  free  from  spots  or  blemishes,  emend. 

1623  Cockeram,  Emaculate,  to  make  cleane,  to  take  out 

spots,  a  1656  Hales  Gold.  Rem.  (1688)  348  Lipsius  . .  and 
others  have  taken  great  pains  with  him  in  emaculating  the 
text.  1721-1800  in  Bailey  :  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

2.  To  efface  (a  spot),  fig. 

1649  Td.  Herbert  Autobiog.  (1886)  60  By  a  serious  re- 
pentance,  to  expiate  and  emaculate  those  faults. 


Emagery,  obs.  var.  Imagery. 

+  Emai  led,  ppl ■  a.  Obs.  In  5  emaylled. 
[?f.  F.  imailli  enamelled,  embossed;  but  cf.  OF. 
emmailleiire  network.]  ?  Embossed  (with  a  raised 
pattern)  ;  or  perh.  arranged  in  net  or  open  work. 

1480  IVardr.  Ace.  Edw.  IP,  (1830)  146  A  longe  gowne 
made  of  blue  clothe  of  gold  upon  satyn  grounde  emaylled. 

Emanant  (emanant),  ppl.  a.  arch.  [ad.  L. 
emdndnt-em,  pr.  pple.  of  emdndre :  see  next.] 
That  emanates  or  issues  from  a  source. 

1614  T.  Adams  Devil's  Banq.  4  Filling  eminent  places, 
with  emanant  poisons.  1676  Hale  Contempt.  1.  25  The 
Emanant  and  Communicative  Goodness  of  God.  1833 
Fraser's  Mag.  VIII.  573  A  brighter  dawning  emanant  over 
the  horizon.  1839  Bailey  Festus  (1848)  20/1  Like  emanant 
dew  on  earth. 

Emanate  (e'mamdt),  v.  [f.  L.  emandt-  ppl. 
stem  of  emdndre  f.  e-  out  +  mdndre  to  flow.] 

1.  intr.  Of  immaterial  things,  qualities,  laws, 
principles,  courses  of  action  :  To  flow  forth,  issue, 
originate  from  a  person  or  thing  as  a  source. 

1788  Burke  Sp.  IV.  Hastings  Wks.  XIII.  50  A  new  do¬ 
minion,  emanated  from  a  learned  and  enlightened  part  of 
the  world.  1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  xxiii.  (1865)  396  His 
destruction. .  emanating  from  himself.  1868  Mill  England 
ff  I  ret.,  The  feudal  idea,  which  views  all  rights  as  emanating 
from  a  head  landlord. 

2.  In  physical  sense  :  To  flow  forth,  issue,  pro¬ 
ceed,  from  a  material  source  ;  chiefly  of  intangible 
things,  as  light,  gases,  effluvia,  etc.  Also,  to 
issue,  originate,  as  a  branch  from  the  stem. 

1818  Byron  Ch.  Harold  iv.  xxxviii,  A  glory  round  his 
furrow’d  brow,  Which  emanated  then.  1830  Lyell  Princ. 
Geol.  (1875)  II.  11.  xxx.  146  Fissures  . .  from  which  mephitic 
vapours  emanated.  1854  J.  Hogg  Microsc.  11.  i.  (1867)  270 
These  organs  . .  emanate  . .  from  a  reddish  coloured  point. 
1859  W.  Coleman  Woodlands  (1866)  61  This  vast  vegetable 
curiosity  all  emanating  from  a  single  stem.  1865  Tylor 
Early  Hist.  Man.  ix.  229  The  sparks  emanating  from  the 
flint  and  steel. 

H  3.  Of  persons :  To  issue,  proceed  from  a  place, 
an  educational  institution,  etc.  rare. 

1867  Smiles  Huguenots  Eng.  xiii.  (1880)  230  A  centre  of 
polite  learning,  from  which  emanated  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  Ireland. 

4.  trans .  To  emit,  send  out.  lit.  and  Jig.  rare. 

1797  Monthly  Rev.  XXIII.  584  A  magnetism  which  a 
more  sublime  genius  is  often  unable  to  emanate.  1823 
Chalmers  Serm.  I.  195  He  did  not  emanate  the  gift.  1832 
—  Pol.  Econ.  ii.  49  They  emanate  nothing  but  their  own 
peculiar  articles. 

Emanated  (e'man^ted ),ppl.a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed1.] 
Produced  by  emanation. 

1874  Blackie  Self-Cult.  5  The  essential  unity  of  our 
divinely  emanated  human  souls. 

Emanation  (eman£>-Jbn).  [ad.  L.  emdndtidn- 
em,  f.  emdndre  :  see  Emanate  vi] 

I.  1.  The  process  of  flowing  forth,  issuing,  or 
proceeding  from  anything  as  a  source,  lit.  and  fig. 
Often  applied  to  the  origination  of  created  beings 
from  God  ;  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  theories 
that  regard  either  the  universe  as  a  whole,  or  the 
spiritual  part  of  it,  as  deriving  its  existence  from 
the  essence  of  God,  and  not  from  an  act  of  creation 
out  of  nothing.  Also,  in  Theology,  used  to  denote 
the  ‘  generation  ’  of  the  Son,  and  the  ‘  procession  ’ 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  distinguished  from  the 
origination  of  merely  created  beings. 

1570  Dee  Math.  Pref.  19  It  concemeth  all  Creatures,  .by 
Emanation  of  beames  perfourmed.  1647  H.  More  Poems 
279  Man’s  soul ’s  not  by  Creation.  .Wherefore  let  ’t  be  by 
emanation,  a  1652  J.  Smith  Set.  Disc.  iv.  92  Those  elicit 
motions,  .which,  .have  their  first  emanation  from  nothing 
else  but  the  soul  itself.  1659  Pearson  Creed  (1839)  223 
Jesus  Christ,  .by  the  right  of  emanation  of  all  things  from 
him.. hath  an  absolute .. dominion  over  all  things  as  God. 
1699  Burnet  39  Art.  ii.  (1700)  43  Why  the  Emanation  of 
the  Son,  and  not  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  likewise  is  called 
begetting.  1721-1800  Baii.ey,  Emanation  (with  Divines)  is 
used  to  express  the  Proceeding  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  1880  Macm.  Mag.  No.  246.  497  Its 
pantheistic  doctrine  of  emanation. 

b.  The  action  of  emitting,  evolving,  producing. 
Cf.  Emanate  v.  4. 

1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  ii.  203  The  Dread  Sire,  on  emanation 
bent.. Call’d  forth  creation.  1822  Imison  Sc.  <y  Art  I.  431 
The  sun  was  long  considered,  from  its  constant  emanation 
of  heat . .  [a]  globe  of  fire. 

t  c.  Logical  development  from  premises ;  in¬ 
ference.  Cf.  3  b.  Obs. 

1628  T.  Spencer  Logick  199  This  truth  is  necessary  by 
emanation,  and  consecution. 

II.  concr .  That  which  emanates  ;  an  efflux. 

2.  Something  emitted  or  radiated  by  a  material 

object ;  esj>.  applied  to  impalpable  things,  as  light, 
a  magnetic  or  electric  effluvium,  an  odour,  etc. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  86  Amulets  doe  worke  by 
Aporrhoias,  or  emanations  from  their  bodies.  1692  Norris 
Curs.  Refl.  24  Corporeal  Emanations  from  sensible  Objects. 
1763  Nat.  Hist .  in  Ann.  Rgg.  70/2  Emanations  of  Vesuvius, 
especially  the  Lava.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  191  The 
powerful  emanations  of  the  loadstone.  1836  Macgillivray 
tr.  Humboldt's  Trav.  v.  74  Gaseous  emanations  occasion¬ 
ally  escape  in  places  considerably  remote  from  unextin¬ 
guished  volcanoes.  1871 B.  Stewart  Heat  §  174  This  heating 
emanation ..  we  term  radiant  heat. 

b.  spec.  A  beam,  flash,  ray  of  light. 


1699  Garth  Dispens.  i.  (1700)  3  Dart  in  emanations  through 
the  eyes.  1726  De  Foe  Hist.  Devil  1.  ix.  (1840)  106  Over 
him.  .a  brignt  emanation  shone.  1855  Bain  Senses  <$•  hit. 
11.  ii.  §  11  (1864)  245  White  emanations  occurring  on  the 
retina  together. 

3.  transf.  and  fig.  Applied  to  immaterial  things, 
moral  and  spiritual  powers,  virtues,  qualities, 
emanating  from  or  emitted  by  a  source. 

1577  Dee  Rclat.  Spir.  1.  (1659)  58  The  Emanations  from 
God,  to,  and  into  his  Creatures,  .are  established.  1656  H. 
More  Antid.  A  th.  (1712]  Pref.  iTheeasie  Emanations  of  mine 
own  Mind,  a  1698  Temple  Ess.  Poetry  Wks.  1731  I.  234 
So  is  Prophecy  the  greatest  Emanation  of  Divine  Spirit  in 
the  World.  1775  Johnson  Tax.  no  Tyr.  25  From  this  all 
legal  rights  are  emanations.  1829  I.  Taylor  Enthus.  iii. 
(1867)  56  Virtue  and  happiness  are  emanations  of  the  divine 
blessedness  and  purity. 

b.  A  necessary  consequence  or  result. 

1710  Steele  Tatler  No.  74  f  11  The  Emanation  or  Con¬ 
sequence  of  good  and  evil  Actions.  1861  Mill  Utilit.  v.  92 
A  direct  emanation  from  the  first  principle  of  morals. 

4.  A  person  or  thing  produced  by  emanation 
from  the  Divine  Essence. 

1650  R.  Gell  Serm.  12  She  is  the  emanation  of  the  power 
of  God.  1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Gard.  Cyrus  196  The  whole 
Sephiroth,  or  divine  emanations.  1777  Priestley  Matt. 
<5*  Spir.  (1782)  I.  vi.  71  Christ  was.  .considered. .  a  peculiar 
emanation  of  the  divine  essence.  1826  Good  Bk.  Nat. 
(1834)  I.  11  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  universe  is  an 
emanation  . .  of  the  essence  of  the  Creator.  1875  Maine 
Hist.  Inst.  ii.  51  The  first  teacher,  .was  a  direct  emanation 
from  God. 

Emanational  (eman<?i  janal),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-al.]  Pertaining  to  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  exist¬ 
ence  by  emanation  as  distinguished  from  creation. 

1843  For.  <$•  Q.  Col.  Rev.  II.  346  Emanational  ideas. 

Emanatism  (e-manatiz’m).  [f.  L.  emandt - 
(see  Emanate  v.)  +  -ism  ;  cf.  conservatism.']  The 
philosophical  doctrine  of  emanation. 

1864  Corkran  tr.  Pressense' s  Reply  Renan  21  Nor  does 
he  tell  us  that  his  idea  of  the  Word  bore  the  impress  of 
Emanatism. 

Emanatist.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ist]  A  be¬ 
liever  in  Emanation  ;  Theol.  (see  quot.) 

1838  J*  H.  Newman  Arians  i.  §  5  The  Emanatist,  if  he 
may  so  be  called,  denied  that  He  [Christ]  was  a  Person ,  or 
more  than  an  extraordinary  manifestation  of  Divine  Power. 

Emanatistic  (e--manatrstik),  a.  [f.prec.  +  -ic.] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  Emanatism. 

1852  Bp.  Forbes  Nicene  Cr.  46  Or,  by  another  division, 
into  emanatistic,  idealistic,  and  realistic  (Pantheism). 

Emanative  (e’maiidTiv),  a.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *emd- 
nativus  :  see  Emanate  and  -ive.] 

1.  Tending  to  issue  forth ;  of  the  nature  of  an 
emanation  ;  due  to  emanation. 

1661  tr.  Origen's  Opin.  in  Phoenix  (1721)  I.  13  All  Effects 
and  Productions  whatever,  whether  voluntary  or  emanative. 
1685  H.  More  Para.  Proph.  471  The  Holy  Ghost  proceed¬ 
ed.  .by  an  Emanative  procession.  1842  G.  S.  Faber Prov. 
Lett .  (1844)  II.  213  The  Father,  .is  superior  to  the  emanative 
or  derivative  Persons  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

2.  With  transitive  force  :  Tending  to  produce, 
emit,  bring  forth. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  220  Emit  their  vertues  by  an 
emanative  and  influential  manner.  1678  Cudworth  Intell. 
Syst.  739  No  Imperfect  Being,  .hath  a  sufficient  Emanative 
Power  to  Create  any  other  Substance.  1829  I.  Taylor 
Enthus.  ix.  233  True  wisdom  is  an  emanative  principle. 
1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr.{  1864)  IX.  xiv.  ii.  55  A  concentered 
and  emanative  power  of  imparting,  .spiritual  influences. 

3.  Relating  to  or  connected  with  the  philo¬ 
sophical  or  the  theological  theory  of  emanation. 

1838-9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  I.  1.  vii.  §  21.  309  That  funda¬ 
mental  theorem  of  the  emanative  philosophy.  1838  J.  H. 
Newman  Arians  i.  §  5  They  advocated  the  Emanative,  as 
it  may  be  called,  or  in-dwelling  theory. 

Emanatively  (e'man^tivli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ly  2.]  In  an  emanative  manner,  by  process  of 
emanation. 

1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  745 No.. Created  Being,  can 
Create,  or  Emanatively  Produce,  a  New  Substance. 

Emanatory  (e'manata-ri),#.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *emd- 
ndloritis ,  f.  emdndre  to  Emanate.]  a.  Of  the 
nature  of  an  emanation,  derivative,  b.  Pertain¬ 
ing  or  referable  to  the  philosophical  theory  of 
emanation. 

1659  H.  More  Immort.  ofSoul(i662)  28  Something  which 
we  may  in  some  sense  call  Substance,  though  but  Secondary 
or  Emanatory.  1882-3  Schaff  Relig.  Encycl.  I.  162/1  The 
old  emanatory  views  of  God. 

Emancipate  (nnse-nsip^t),///.  a.  Now  chiefly 
poet.  [ad.  L.  emancipdt-us ,  pa.  pple.  of  cmanci- 
pare  :  see  next.]  =  Emancipated. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  36,  I  doe  take  the  Considera¬ 
tion.,  of  Humane  Nature  to  be  fit  to  be  emancipate,  & 
made  a  knowledge  by  it  self.  1785  Cowper  Task  11.  39 
Slaves,  .themselves  once  ferried  o’er  the  wave,  .are  emanci¬ 
pate  and  loos’d.  c  1800  Coleridge  Picture  119  Emancipate 
From^ passion’s  dreams.  18 So  Daily  Tel.  19  Feb.,  He  is., 
conspicuously  emancipate  from  musical  prejudices. 

Emancipate  (zimensiptfit),  v.  [f.  L.  emanci- 
pdt-  ppl.  stem  of  emancipare  of  same  meaning. 

1.  trans.  In  Roman  Law  :  To  release  or  set  free 
(a  child  or  wife)  from  the  patria  potestas,  the 
power  of  the  pater  familias,  thus  making  the 
person  so  set  free  sui  juris. 

1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  ii.  xxiv.  131  Requires  no  more  of 
them,  then  Fathers  require  of  the  Children,  whom  they 
emancipate.  1741  T.  Robinson  Gavelkind  ii.  11  In  case  a 
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Son  was  dead  or  emancipated.  1875  Maine  Hist.  Inst.  vii. 
217  The  Son  discharged  from  Paternal  Power  is  emancipated. 

2.  gen.  a.  To  set  free  from  control ;  to  release 
from  legal,  social,  or  political  restraint. 

In  mod.  lang.  the  word  suggests  primarily  the  liberation  of 
slaves,  the  other  uses  being  often  felt  as  transf.  from  this. 

1625  Donne  Serin.  27  To  emancipate  them  from  the  Ty¬ 
rant.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  123  As  an  appren¬ 
tice  is  emancipated  by  running  away,  a  1832  Bentham  IVks. 
1843  II.  502  Individuals  who  have  been  emancipated,  or 
have  emancipated  themselves  from  governments.  1832  Ht. 
Martineau  Irel.  117  The  law  has  ..  emancipated  us  from 
our  civil  disabilities.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  651  That 
the  convicts  should  be  carried  beyond  sea  as  slaves,  that 
they  should  not  be  emancipated  for  ten  years.  1851  Glad¬ 
stone  Glean.  VI.  lxviii.  44  Suppose  the  Colonial  Churches 
emancipated,  a  1876  J.  H.  Newman  Hist.  Sk.  I.  1.  ii.  84 
Workmen  emancipating  themselves  from  their  employer. 

b.  absol. 

1775  Dk.  Richmond  Let.  in  Burke's  Corr.  (1844)  II.  29 
If  our  [colonies]  emancipate,  it  will  . .  be  some  good  to 
humanity. 

c.  transf.  and  fig.  To  set  free  from  intellectual 
or  moral  restraint.  Also  refl. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  25We  become  emancipated 
from  testimonial  1  engagements.  1699  Evelyn  Acetaria  152 
F rom  many  troublesome  and  slavish  I  mpertinencies . .  he  had 
Emancipated  and  freed  himself.  1710  Berkeley  Princ.  Hum. 
Knowl.  §  14  To  emancipate  our  thoughts  from  particular 
objects.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  558  Those  evil 
passions  . .  were  on  a  sudden  emancipated  from  control. 
1850  Kingsley  Alt.  Locke  iii.  (1876)  41,  I  was  emancipated 
from  modern  Puritanism.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  126 
Plato  has  not  emancipated  himself  from  the  limitations  of 
ancient  politics. 

+  3.  To  deliver  into  servitude  or  subjection  ;  to 
enslave ;  (because  emancipation  in  Roman  Law  was 
effected  by  fictitious  sale).  Obs. 

1629  H.  Burton  Babel  no  Beth.  71  Emancipate  ..  is,  to 
captiuate  ones  selfe  to  another,  as  well  as  to  free.  1629 
Cholmley  ibid.  70  A  wiues  Emancipating  herselfe  to  an¬ 
other  husband.  1752  Smart  Hop  Garden  1.  195  To  dalliance 
vile  and  sloth  Emancipated. 

Emancipated,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed.] 

1.  Set  free,  released: 

a.  from  the  patria  potestas.  (Roman  Law.) 

1726  Ayliffe  Parerg.  33  Emancipated  children.  1870 

Lubbock  Orig.  Civiliz.  iv.  (1875)  152  An  emancipated  son 
ceased  to  be  one  of  the  family. 

b.  from  a  state  of  slavery  or  imprisonment. 

1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N.  I.  111.  iii.  402  A  parcel  of  eman¬ 
cipated  slaves.  1837  J.  Lang  A 7ew  S.  Wales  II.  38  The 
writer  was  an  emancipated  convict.  1878  Browning  Poets 
Croisicxli,  Erect,  Triumphant,  an  emancipated  slave. 

2.  fig.  Freed  from  prejudices,  moral  or  customary 
restraints,  conventional  rules,  etc. 

1887  Pall  Mall  G.  25  Oct.  4/2  These  emancipated  compo¬ 
sitions.  .fail  to  sound  as  they  did  beneath  Liszt's  own  magic 
touch. 

Emancipating  (fmas-nsip^tir)),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ing  Setting  free,  liberating,  fig. 

1874  Morley  Compromise  (1886)  8  Strong  in  their  hold  of 
great  emancipating  principles. 

Emancipation  (/mEeinsipfi-Jan).  [a.  F. 
imancipation,  f.  L.  emancipation-em ,  n.  of  action 
f.  emancipare  to  Emancipate.] 

1.  Roman  Law.  The  action  or  process  of  setting 
children  free  from  the  patria  potestas. 

1651  W.  G.  tr.  Co7uefs  Inst.  29  Paternall  Jurisdiction  is 
dissolved  also  by  Emancipation.  1696  Phillips,  Emanci¬ 
pation  hath  the  same  reference  to  Children,  as  manumission 
to  Servants.  1880  Muirhead  Gains  Dig.  486. 

2.  a.  The  action  or  process  of  setting  free  or 
delivering  from  slavery ;  and  hence,  generally, 
from  restraints  imposed  by  superior  physical  force 
or  legal  obligation  ;  liberation.  Often  used  with 
reference  to  the  freeing  of  Roman  Catholics  from 
the  civil  disabilities  imposed  on  them  by  English 
law.  Catholic  Emancipation  Act :  the  popular 
designation  of  the  Act  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7  (1829),  by 
which  those  disabilities  were  removed. 

1797  Burke  Affairs  Irel.  Wks.  (1812)  IX.  454  The  Opposi¬ 
tion  . .  connects  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholicks  with 
these  schemes  of  reformation.  1835  Thirlwall  Greece  I. 
viii.  312  Emancipation  of  Helots  was  not  unfrequent,  i860 
Motley  Netherl.  (1868)  I.  i.  6  A  harvest  of  civil  and  religious 
emancipation.  1872  Yeats  Growth  Comm.  254  The  royal 
monopoly  . .  was  for  the  age  an  emancipation  rather  than 
a  restriction  of  labour. 

b.  transf.  and  fig.  Setting  free,  delivering  from 
intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual  fetters. 

a  1631  Donne  Serm.  27  Redeeming  Emancipation,  a  de¬ 
livering  from  the  chaines  of  Satan.  1774  T.  Warton  Hist. 
Eng.  Poetry  (1840)  III.  403  A  certain  freedom  and  activity 
of  mind  . .  followed  the  national  emancipation  from  super¬ 
stition.  1841-4  Emerson  Ess.  Poet  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  166  The 
use  of  symbols  has  a  certain  power  of  emancipation  and  ex¬ 
hilaration  for  all  men.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  607 
The  day  on  which  the  emancipation  of  our  literature  was 
accomplished.  1874  Morley  Compromise  (1886)  105  The 
great  spiritual  emancipation  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries. 

Emancipationist  (imEemsip^-Jbnist).  [f. 
prec.  +  -1ST.]  An  advocate  for  the  setting  free  of 
slaves,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Also,  an 
advocate  of  the  emancipation  of  any  class  from 
legal  disabilities  or  the  like.  (First  applied  to  the 
advocates  of  ‘  Catholic  Emancipation  ’ :  see  Eman¬ 
cipation  2  a.) 


i8zz  Southey  in  Life  (1850)  V.  112  The  Emancipationists 
..and  the  Dissenters  will  not  be  pleased.  1828  Q.  Rev, 
XXXVIII.  557  To  this  point  the  emancipationists  have  . . 
brought  their  vessel.  1859  Gen.  P.  Thompson  A  udi  A  It.  II. 
xcviii.  87  Now  is  the  time  for  the  Emancipationists  . .  to  be 
up  and  doing.  1882  T.  Mozley  Remin.  I.  iv,  The.. son  of 
the  great  emancipationist  [Wilberforce]. 

Emancipatist  (Tmse-nsip^tist).  [f.  Emanci¬ 
pate  +  -1st.]  =  Emancipist. 

1852  Fraser's  Mag.  XLVI.  135  The  convict  obtained  his 
ticket  of  leave,  .became  an  emancipatist.  .and  found  trans¬ 
portation  no  punishment. 

Emancipative  (zmarnsip<*tiv),  a.  [f.  L.  eman¬ 
cipate  (see  Emancipate  v.)  +  -ive.]  That  has  the 
property  of  emancipating. 

1862  F.  Hall  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  195  In  order  to  gaining 
emancipative  knowledge,  the  practice  of  devotion  likewise 
is  prescribed. 

Emancipator  (/mre-nsip^toi).  Also  8  eman- 
cipater.  [a.  L.  emancipator ,  f.  emancipa-re  to 
Emancipate.]  One  who  emancipates,  lit.  and  fig. 

1782  Sir  W.  Jones  tr.  Mahomedan  Law  Success.  Wks. 

1799  III.  492  Those  who  inherit  among  males  are  ..The 
son,  and  the  son’s  son  . .  and  the  husband,  and  the  emanci¬ 
pator  nearly  connected.  1828  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIV.  5  Such 
is  our  classification  . .  of  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pators.  1830  Mackintosh  Ethical  Philos.  Wks.  1846  I.  38 
The  emancipators  of  Reason.  1878  Stanford  Symb.  Christ 
ii.  45  They  waited  for  Him  as  their  Emancipator  from  the 
Roman  yoke. 

Emancipatory  (zinre-nsipatsTi),  a.  Also  7 
-orie.  [f.  Emancipate  v.  +  -ory.]  That  has  the 
function  or  the  effect  of  emancipating. 

1652  Urquhart  y^/Wks.  (1834)  232  He  [Crichtoun]  did 
. .  undergo  that  emancipatorie  task . .  to  give  a  demonstration. 
1836  Fraser's  Mag.  XIII.  182  The  emancipatory  bill,  of 
twenty-nine.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  30  June  4/2  Describing 
the  Crimes  Bill  as  an  emancipatory  measure. 

Emancipatress  (zTnre-nsip^tres).  nonce-wd. 
[f.  Emancipator  +  -ess.]  A  female  emancipator ; 
one  who  advocates  the  ‘  emancipation  ’  of  her  sex. 

1882  Standard  26  Dec.  3/1  The  masculine  . .  coiffure  . .  of 
a  London  emancipatress. 

Emancipist  (zmoe-nsipist).  Australian,  [f. 
Emancip-ate  +  -1ST.]  An  ex-convict,  who  has 
served  his  term  of  punishment.  Also  attrib. 

1834  T ait's  Mag.  I.  405  Emancipists,  as  the  felons  who  have 
suffered  out  their  terms  of  imprisonment  are  named.  1837 
J.  Lang  New  S.  Wales  I.  141  Crosley,  the  emancipist 
attorney.  1868  Dilke  Greater  Brit.  II.  m,  xiii.  129  Ticket- 
of-leave  men  and  *  emancipists  ’. 

Emandibulate  (zmaendi-bizZDt),  ppl.  a. 
Entom.  [f.  E-  prefix  +  L.  mandibul-um  +  -ate  2  : 
cf.  Mandibulate.]  Destitute  of  mandibles. 

1826  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  xlvii,  Mouth  emandibulate. 

+  Ema*ne,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  emane-r ,  (or)  ad.  L. 
emandre  to  flow  out :  see  Emanate  v .]  =  Emanate 
in  its  various  senses. 

1.  intr.  To  flow  out,  issue  from  a  source  or 
fountain  head ;  lit.  and  fig. ;  esp.  of  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Trinity. 

1656  tr.  White's  Peripateticall  Institutions  296  Nature 
actually  emanes  and  flows  out  from  Him.  1657 Tomlinson 
Renoii  s  Disp.  282  Out  of  which  scarification  emanes  a  crass 
juice.  1720  Waterland  Eight  Serm.  Pref.  20  Wherein  the 
Son  is  affirmed  to  have  emaned,  or  been  emitted  by  Neces¬ 
sity  of  Nature.  1795-8  T.  Maurice  Hindostan  (1820)  I.  1. 
i.  50  The  Deity.,  caused  to  emane  from  himself ‘an  im¬ 
measurable  torrent  of  water’.  1817  Bentham  Ch.-Engl. 
(1818)  129  The  several  authorities  from  which  . .  acts  . .  are 
spoken  of  as  having  emaned. 

2.  trans.  To  give  forth  as  an  emanation,  rare. 

1708  Motteux  Rabelais  v.  xx,  Pythagoras,  from  whom 

the  venerable  Antiquity  of  my  Progenitors  . .  was  eman'd. 

1800  Moore  Ode  Anacreonx\iit  Her  eyes. . Emaning  fire . . 
e’en  in  anger  sweet ! 

Hence  Ema’ning,  ppl.  a. 

1658  J.  Robinson  Calm  Vent  1.  118  All  mens  Souls  are 
alwaies  alike ;  though  their  emaning  beams  be  either  brighter 
or  duller. 

Emang(e,  obs.  variant  of  Among,  Emong. 

Emanue’nsis,  erron.  form  of  Amanuensis. 

1692  Coles,  Emanuensis  (for  Ama)t  one  that  writes  for 
another,  a  secretary.  1709  Kennett  tr.  Erasm.  Morix 
Enc.  (ed.  8)  129  (D.)  Clerks,  emanuenses,  notaries.  1736 
in  Bailey. 

Emarcid  (zma/isid),  a.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *emar - 
cuius ,  f.  e-  intensive  +  marcidus  withered.] 

+ 1.  Drooping,  limp.  Obs.  rare  ~  1. 

1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  <$•  Min.  Introd.,  The  eares.  .in 
horses  . .  shew  their  spirits,  being  emarcid  in  those  that  are 
weary. 

2.  Bot.  Withered,  flaccid,  wilted. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Emarginate  (/maudlin#),  a.  [ad.  L.  emargin- 
dtuSy  pa.  pple.  of  bnarginare  :  see  next.] 

1.  Notched  at  the  margin  :  said  of  portions  of 
animal  or  vegetable  organisms.  In  Bot.  chiefly 
of  leaves  or  petals :  Having  a  notch  at  the 
apex. 

1794  Martyn  Rousseau's  Bot.  v.  52  The  end  . .  is  emar- 

inate  or  slightly  notched.  1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  58 

tigma  emarginate.  1835  Kirby  Hab.  <$•  Inst.  Anim.  I. 
viii.  244  The  valves  of  the  shells  . .  are  emarginate.  1882 
Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  510  The  leaves  are  flat  and  broader,  .with 
a  deeply  emarginate  apex. 

2.  Crystallography.  Having  the  edges  of  the 
primitive  form  cut  off. 


Emarginate  (zmaudgnur't),  v.  [f.  L.  emargiti- 
at-  ppl.  stem  of  emargina-re  to  remove  the 
edge.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  remove  the  morbid  matter  from 
the  edges  of  wounds,  etc.  Obs.—° 

1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Emarginate ,  to  take  away  the 
scurf  about  the  brims  of  wounds  or  soars. 

2.  Crystallography.  (See  quot.  1817  under  Emar- 
ginated.) 

3.  Optics.  Of  the  effects  of  unequal  refraction : 
To  emphasize  or  double  the  contour  lines  of  (an 
object  embedded,  e.g.,  in  a  jelly). 

1881  Lankester  in  frill.  Microsc.  Sc.  Jan.  127  These 
groups. .  are  strongly  emarginated  by  the  difference  of  refrac¬ 
tive  index  between  their  substance  and  that  of  the  material 
in  which  they  are  deposited. 

Emarginated  (zmaudgincited),  ppl.  a.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ed.]  =  Emarginate  a. 

1731  Bailey,  Emarginated  (with  Botanists\  cut  in  and 
indented.  1770  Ellis  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  529  Antherae.. 
oblong,  and  emarginated.  1817  R.  Jameson  Char.  Min. 
198  A  crystal  is  named  emarginated,  when  every  edge  of 
the  primitive  form  is  intercepted  by  a  plane.  1870  Rolles- 
ton  Anim.  Life  19  The  neural  arches,  .are.  .emarginated. 

Emargination  (fmaudgin^i-Jan).  [as  if  ad. 
L.  *emargination-em,  n.  of  action  f.  emargindre 
to  Emarginate.] 

1.  The  process  of  cleansing  wounds  or  sores  by 
removing  the  morbid  matter  on  the  edges. 

1676  in  Bullokar.  1678-96  in  Phillips.  1721  in  Bailey. 
1882  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

2.  Notching  or  indentation  of  the  margin. 

1834  McMurtrie  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  251  They  all 
have  a  widely  opened,  .shell,  with  neither  operculum,  emar¬ 
gination,  nor  syphon.  1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life  21  The 
sternum  has  a  wide  lateral  emargination. 

Emasculate  (Ange*skiwDt),  a.  [ad.  L.  emas- 
culdt-us ,  pa.  pple.  of  emasculare :  see  next.] 
=  Emasculated,  a.  Castrated,  deprived  of  virility. 
In  lit.  sense  chiefly  quasi-^A 
1886  Homilet.  Rev.  Nov.  403  The  kadeshim  or  emascu¬ 
lates. 

b.  fig.  Unmanly,  deprived  of  vigour ;  weak, 
effeminate. 

1622  H.  Sydenham  Serm.  Sol.  Occ.  (1637)  259  Of  Spirits 
emasculate  and  sick.  1752  Smart  Hop  Garden  With  love 
Emasculate,  and  wine.  1849  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  1.  vi. 
90  Too  emasculate  to  trudge  through  cold  and  rain.  1867 
Contemp.  Rev.  VI.  169  German  architecture  is  at  once 
eclectic,  scholarly,  and  emasculate. 

Emasculate  (imse'skizH^t),  v.  [f.  L.  emascu - 
lat-i  ppl.  stem  of  emascnld-re  to  castrate,  f.  e  out 
+  mascul-ns ,  dim.  of  mas  male.] 

1.  trans.  To  deprive  of  virility,  to  castrate  (a  male 
person  or  animal). 

1623  Cockeram,  Emasculate ,  to  geld.  1662  Graunt 
ObserrK  Bills  Mortality  48  If  you  emasculate  fewer  [lambs]. 
1744  J.  Bryant  Mythol.  II.  104  Another  invention  . .  was 
tnat  of  emasculating  men.  1846  J.  Baxter  Libr.  Pract . 
Agric.  II.  221  Young  cocks  should  be  emasculated  at  three 
months  old. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  To  deprive  of  strength  and 
vigour;  to  weaken,  make  effeminate  and  cowardly  ; 
to  enfeeble,  impoverish  (language). 

^607  Topsell  Serpents  79  Drones,  .lacking  their  sting,  and 
by  that  defect  being  as  it  were  ema[s]culated.  1652  Bp. 
Patrick  Serm.  in  J.  Smith’s  Set.  Disc.  555  Do  not . .  enervate 
your  souls,  .do  not  emasculate  them.  1675  Evelyn  Terra 
(1729)  26  'Tis  the  want  of  Salt,  which  emasculates  the 
Virtue  of  Seeds.  1775  T.  Sheridan  Art  Reading  88  The 
French  have  emasculated  their  tongue.  1848  De  Quincey 
Protestantism  Wks.  VIII.  125  Is  the  lightning  dimmed  or 
emasculated?  1876  M.  Davies  Unorth.  Loud.  296  A  reli* 
gion  without  thought  is  emasculated. 

b.  esp.  To  take  the  force  out  of  (literary  com¬ 
positions)  by  removing  what  is  supposed  to  be 
indecorous  or  offensive. 

1756-82  J.  Warton  Ess.  Pope  I.  v.  274  Pieces  that  are  not 
emasculated  with  this  epidemical  effeminacy.  1815  Southey 
Lett.  (1856)  II.  395  How  Gifford  mutilates  and  emasculates 
my  reviews.  1850  Kingsley  Alt.  Locke  xviii.  (1879)  2°°>  1 
.  .consented  to  emasculate  my  poems. 

j*  3.  intr.  (See  quot.)  Obs.  rare~ '. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xvii.  147  Mutation  of 
sexes  . .  [is]  observable  in  man  . .  though  very  few  . .  have 
emasculated  or  turned  women. 

Ema  sculated,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed.] 

1.  Deprived  of  virility  ;  castrated. 

1837  M.  Donovan  Dorn.  Econ.  II.  309  The  flesh  of  the 
emasculated  animal  is  universally  preferred.  1871  Darwin 
Desc.  Man  II.  xviii.  289  The  emasculated  bull  reverts  to 
the  colour  of  the  female. 

2.  fig.  Unmanly,  effeminate. 

1701  Collier  M.  Anton.  (1726)  97  The  Legions.  .Vectilia- 
nus  found  perfectly  emasculated.  1850  Maurice  Mor.  4 • 
Met.  Philos,  (ed.  2)  215  The  impression  of  a  wretched 
emasculated  age.  1877  Morley  Crip.  Misc.  Ser.  11.  19  That 
emasculated  caste,  who  shewed  their  quality . .  by  flying. 

Emasculating,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  h] 
fig.  That  deprives  of  vigour  or  manliness ;  weaken¬ 
ing,  enfeebling. 

1741  Betterton  in  Oldys  Eng.  Stage  ii.  26  Opera.. with 
its  emasculating  sounds.  1803  Wordsw.  Sonn.  Lib.,  Eng¬ 
land  I  the  time  is  come,  Wean  Thy  heart  from  its  emascu¬ 
lating  food,  i860  Smiles  Self-Help.  xi.  284  The  habit  of  in¬ 
tellectual  dissipation.. cannot  fail.,  to  produce  a  thoroughly 
emasculating  effect. 

Emasculation  (imseiskiwDi-Jon).  [as  if  ad. 


EMASCULATIVE. 

L.  emasculdtidn-em,  noun  of  action  f.  emascula-re 
to  Emasculate.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  depriving  of  virility ; 
the  state  of  impotence. 

1623  Cockebam  II,  A  Gelding  of  a  man,  emasculation. 
1721-1800  Bailey,  Emasculation ,  a  Gelding,  Unmanning, 
or  making  Effeminate.  1849  Grote  Greece (  1 862 '  V.  11.  Ixii. 
367  Tying  down  the  patient  while  the  process  of  emascula¬ 
tion  was  being  consummated. 

2.  Jig.  The  depriving  of  force,  vigour,  or  man¬ 
liness ;  making  weak  or  effeminate;  prudish  ex¬ 
purgation  of  a  literary  work. 

1654  Gayton  Fest.  Notes  22  The  emasculations  were 
some  Scotch  mans.  1815  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  II.  393 
As  for  his  emasculations,  they  must  be  submitted  to.  1865 
Pall  Mall  G.  12  Oct.  1  Centuries  of  emasculation  and 
oppression  under  foreign  and  domestic  tyranny.  1886  J. 
Ebsworth  in  Roxb.  Ball.  (1886)  VI.  198  This  emascu¬ 
lation  looks  like  the  notorious  Lady  Wardlaw’s  handiwork. 

Emasculative  (fmarskutlrtiv),  a.  [f.  Emas¬ 
culate  v.  +  -ive.]  That  tends  to  emasculate. 

1876  World  No.  1 12.  12  The  emasculative  tendency  of  the 
Papacy. 

Emasculator  (/mre'skuvl«>t3.i).  [a.  L.  emas- 
culator,  agent-n.  f.  emasculare  to  Emasculate.] 
He  who  or  that  which  emasculates. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Emasculatory  (/mas-skizilataTi),  a.  [f.  prec.; 
see  -ory.]  That  tends  to  or  has  the  effect  of 
emasculating. 

1885  E.  P.  Goodwin  Serm.  in  Pulpit  Treas.  Dec.  469 
Teachings  emasculatory  of  the  Gospel. 

t  Emastyce.  Obs.  rare- 1.  [?  corruption  of 

Hematite,  bloodstone.]  Some  precious  stone. 
c  14  . .  Tundale's  Vis.  2109  Emastyce  and  charbokull. 

Emathites,  ematite :  obs.  ff.  Hematite. 
Ematte,  obs.  form  of  Emmet. 

II  Emaunche,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  Her.  [a.  Fr 
e>nmanche.~\  Of  a  shield  :  Divided  into  portions, 
having  the  form  of  a  long  narrow  triangle. 

1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Gentrie  199  He  beareth  Emaunche,  of 
arg.  and  Gewles. 

Emaung,  obs.  form  of  Among. 

Emayle,  var.  of  Esmayle  Obs.,  enamel. 

+  Embaburnized,  ppl.  a.  nonce-wd.  ff.  F. 
embabouiner  +  -ize  +  -ED  1 .]  Infatuated  (with). 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  1.  xxxix.  (1632)  126  Doting  youth, 
embabuinized  [Fr.  euibabouine, |  with  this  farie. 

Embace,  -ing,  var.  ff.  Embase,  -ing.  Obs. 
t  Embado  metry.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  kp- 
PaSov  by  land  +  -perpta :  see  -METRY.  Cf.  Gr. 
tpPaboptTpucos.']  Land-measurement. 

1570  Dee  Math.  Pref.  16  To  be  certified  of  the  content 
of  any  plaine  Superficies  . .  which  measuring,  is  named 
Embadometrie. 

t  Embail,  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-  +  Bail  sb.2  (?  or 
ji.3'.]  trans.  To  enclose  in  a  ring.  Hence  Em- 
bai  ling  vbl.  sb. 

1593  Nashe  Christ’s  T.  276  A  blacke  inckie  hood  embay- 
ling  her  [the  Moones]  bright  head.  1599  —  Lent.  Stnffe 
(1871)  22  The  procerous  stature  of  it,  soembailing  and  gird¬ 
ling  in  this  mount.  1623  Cockeram  Eng.  Diet.  11,  A  Com¬ 
passing  about,  circuit  ion . .  Embayling. 

+  Embai'n,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  Fr.  embaign-er 
(Godef.),  f.  en-  in  +  baigner  to  bathe.  (See  Bain  ».)] 
trans.  To  bathe,  steep. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  13  b,  I  washed  and  embained  thy 
filth.  1623  Cockeram,  Embayned. ,  soaked. 

t  Embait,  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-  +  Bait  v.1] 
a.  ?  To  attract  by  a  bait ;  also  Jig.  b.  To  feed, 
glut  (one’s  malice). 

1567  Drant  Horace' sEpist.  1.  xiii.  E  iiij,  Such  geare,  As  will 
embaite  our  Cesars  eye.  1611  Florio,  Adescamento ,  an  em- 
baiting.  Adescdre ,  to  embait.  a  1620  T.  Robinson  Mary 
Magd .  531  The  Crocodile  can  sorrowe  to  y6  sight,  And  vnder 
sighes  embaite  his  venom’d  spight. 

Embalance :  see  Em-  prejix. 

Embale  (embfi-1),  zi.  ff.  En-  +  Bale  sb.t>  Cf. 
F.  emballer  to  pack  up.]  trans.  To  do  up  (goods) 
into  bales  or  packages ;  also  Jig. 

1727  A.  Hamilton  New  Acc.  E.  Ind.  II.  xxxiii.  17  Gun¬ 
nies  . .  in  use  in  Persia  for  embaling  Goods.  1739  in  Hanway’s 
Trav.  (1762)  I.  1.  viii.  39  There  are  conveniencies  for  . .  the 
embaling  a  thousand  cloths.  1827  Carlyle  Richter  Misc. 
(1869)  10  Embaled  in  some  fantastic  wrappage. 

t  Emba'U,  v-1  Obs.  [a.  F.  emballe-r  to  pack 
up.]  trans.  To  pack  up,  do  up  into  packages. 

1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  1.  227  The  marchandize.  .they  em- 
ball  it  well  with  Oxe  hides. 

Embail  (embg  l),  v2  [f.  En-  +  Ball  r£.] 

1.  trans.  To  encompass  with  a  sphere. 

1580  Sidney  ty  Lady  Pembroke  in  Farr’s  A.  P.  Eliz.  (1845) 
I.  84  Thou  spheare,  within  whose  bosom  play  The  rest  that 
earth  embalh  187s  Browning  A  ristoph.  Apol.  129  As  lark 
emballed  by  its  own  crystal  song. 

2.  [See  Emballing  vbl.  sb.) 

II  Emba'llage.  Obs.  rare.  Also  8  embalage. 
[a.  F.  emba.llage.']  a.  That  in  which  anything  is 
packed,  b.  The  action  or  process  of  packing  up. 

1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  62  Wrappers,  or  other  Embalage. 
*815  Sir  W.  Grant  in  G.  Rose  Diaries  (i860)  II.  522  At  the 
time  of  the  general  emballage. 

•f  Emba  lling,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Emball  v2  +  -ing1.] 

(Prob.  used  in  indelicate  sense ;  explained  by  commentators 
as  ‘  investing  with  the  ball  as  the  emblem  of  royalty'.) 
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1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII ,  n .  iii.  47  For  little  England  You’ld 
venture  an  emballing. 

fEmbaim,  sb.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  next.]  Spice 

for  embalming. 

1642  G.  Hughes  Art  of  Embalming  Dead  Saints  8 
The  proposition  of  the  confection  of  Embalme  it  selfe,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  force  or  vertue. 

Embalm  (emba*m),  v.  Forms :  4  enbaume, 
-bawme,  5  -bame,  6  en-,  embaulme,  -baum, 
-balme,  6-  embalm.  Also  6  inbau(l)me,  7  im- 
balm' e.  [ME.  enbaume ,  a.  F.  e?nbaume-r,  f.  en- 
(see  En-)  +  baume  Balm  sb .] 

I.  1.  To  impregnate  (a  dead  body)  with  spices, 
to  preserve  it  from  decay. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  16873  They. . wyth  oynementes  the  body 
enbawmyd.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  676  Let  the  corse 
enbaume.  a  1400-50  Alexander  3319  pan  was  his  body  en- 
bawmed  *  &,  as  he  bede,  graven.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg. 
136/3  The  body  enbamed  wythin  the  tombe.  1570-6  Lam- 
barde  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)313  They  had  before  his  buriall 
embaulmed  his  body.  1611  Bible  Gen.  1.  26  They  imbalmed 
him  and  he  was  put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt.  1613  Shaks.  Hen. 
VIII1  iv.  ii.  170,  I  was  a  chaste  Wife  to  my  Grave  :  Em¬ 
balme  me,  Then  lay  me  forth.  1685  Jas.  Cooke  Marrcnv 
of  Chirurgery  (ed.  4)  vi.  iii.  ii,  The  Heart,  which  may  be 
embalm’d  with  the  body.  1744  Berkeley  Siris  §  15  In 
Egypt  they  embalmed  dead  bodies  with  it  [tar].  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  457  The  body  when  shrunk  and  em¬ 
balmed,  as  is  the  custom  in  Egypt. 

2.  transf.  To  preserve  (a  corpse)  from  decay  by 
other  means,  as  by  cold,  etc.  rare. 

1856  Kane  A  ret.  Expl.  I.  xix.  240  The  frost  has  embalmed 
their  remains. 

3.  fig.  a.  To  preserve  from  oblivion  ;  chiefly  in 
good  sense,  to  keep  in  sweet  and  honoured  remem¬ 
brance. 

1675  Traherne  Chr.  Eth.  xxi.  343  Being  enbalmed  as  it 
were  by  eternity.  1722  Wollaston  Relig.  Nat.  v.  118 
Some  second  Homer,  in  whose  sheets  his  [Alexander's] 
name  might  be  imbalmed  for  ages  to  come.  1791  Boswell 
Johnson  (1816)  I.  Introd.  1  That  ..  elegance  of  language 
in  which  he  has  embalmed  so  many.  1820  Hazlitt  Lect. 
Dram.  Lit.  23  The  lines  ought  to  embalm  hismemory.  1850 
Tennyson  In  Mem.  Concl.  iv,  To  embalm  In  dying  songs 
a  dead  regret.  1864  Kirk  Chas.  Bold  I.  iii.  166  That 
universal  dread  of  poison  which  had  embalmed  itself  in  one 
of  the  commonest  ceremonies  of  the  feudal  household. 

b.  nonce-use. 

18. .  (H.  or  J.?)  Smith  Address  to  a  Mummy  in  Belzonis 
Exhibition  (last  verse),  Oh  !  let  us  keep  the  soul,  embalmed 
and  pure  in  living  virtue. 

II.  4.  t  a.  To  salve  or  anoint  with  aromatic 
spices,  oil,  etc.  (obs.)  b.  To  endue  with  balmy 
fragrance. 

1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xiv.  107  pe  bisshop  pat  blessed  3ow 
and  embaumede  3oure  fyngeres.  Ibid.  xx.  86  With  pe  blod 
of  that  barn  embaumed  and  baptized.  1447  Bokenham 
Seyntys  79  For  wyth  heuynly  deu  she  enbalmyd  was.  1511 
Barclay  Cyt.  «$-  Uplondyshm.  36  With  fragrant  savour  in- 
baumeth  all  the  house.  1563  Homilies  11.  Excess  Appar. 
(1859)  3X5  In  painting  our  faces,  .in  embalming  our  bodies 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  11.  842  The  buxom  air,  imbalm’d  With 
odours.  1746-7  Hervey  Medit.  <5-  Contempt.  (1818)  139  They 
reserve  their  richest  exhalations  to  embalm  his  morning  and 
evening  walks.  1877  Bryant  May  Even,  vi,  Among  the  open¬ 
ing  buds  thy  breathings  pass,  And  come  embalmed  away. 

t  5.  To  steep  (e.  g.  in  poison).  Obs.  rare~x. 

1623  Favine  Theat.  Hon.  11.  v.  90  Let  flie  their  darts  and 
arrowes  embalmed  in  venemous  hearbs. 

Embalmed  (emba-md ),ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED1.] 
In  senses  of  the  verb  ;  also,  perfumed,  fragrant. 

1526  Skelton  Magnyf.  1574  Her  rnouthe  embawmed,  de¬ 
lectable  &  mery.  1744  The  Travels  of  the  late  Charles 
Thompson  III.  286  Various  small  Instruments  and  Utensils 
denoting  the  Trade  or  Occupation  of  the  embalmed  person, 
when  he  was  alive. 

+  Emba  lment.  Obs.  [f.  Emball  v.1  +  -ment.] 
A  package  ;  an  envelope,  wrappage. 

1697  Evelyn  Numism.  v.  186  Cipher,  .our  Merchants  use 
to  mark  their. . Embalments. 

Embalmer  (emba-moi).  Also  6-7  im-.  [f. 
Embalm  v.  +  -er.]  He  who  or  that  which  embalms. 

1.  One  whose  occupation  it  is  to  embalm  dead 
bodies. 

1587  Golding  De  Mornay  viii.  95  Imbalmers  . .  of  deade 
bodies.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  771  The  Romans,  .were  not  so 
good  Embalmers  as  the  Egyptians.  1700  Bickerst.  detected 
in  Swift's  Whs.  (175s)  II.  1.  165  Undertakers,  imbalmers, 
etc.  1744  The  Travels  of  the  late  Charles  Thompson  III. 
289  The  Embalmers  having  done  their  part,  the  body  was 
delivered  to  the  relations.  1775  Sheridan  Duenna  1.  iii, 
As  . .  embalmers  serve  mummies.  1861  All  V.  Round  V. 
14  The  embalmer’s  work  from  all  decay  Had  kept  his 
royal  person.  1877  A.  B.  Edwards  Up  Nile  xxii.  690 
A  straggling  suburb  inhabited  by  the  embalmers. 

2  .fig.  That  which  sweetly  preserves  from  decay. 

1838  Emerson  Whs.  (Bohn)  II.  192  The  religious  sentiment 
is  a  mountain  air.  It  is  the  embalmer  of  the  world. 

Embalming  (emba'mii]),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Embalm 
+  -ing  h]  The  action  of  the  verb  Embalm.  Also 
attrib. 

1530  Calls  to  «$•  Mel.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  60  Their  embalm¬ 
ing  and  their  unshamefacedness.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  771 
The  Embalming,  .no  doubt  was  of  the  best.  1647  H.  More 
Poems  Ded.,  The  embalming  of  his  name  to  Immortality. 
1685  Jas.  Cooke  Marroik  of  Chirurgery  (ed.  4)  vi.  iii.  ii, 
For  Embalming  having  all  things  in  readiness,  etc.  1744 
Travels  late  Chas.  Thompson  JII.  287  It  seems  natural 
before  I  leave  this  subject  to  say  something  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  manner  of  embalming  human  bodies.  1867  Trollope 
Citron.  Bar  set  I.  xliii.  381  The  embalming  of  her  dear 
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remains.  1883  Harper 's  Mag.  Mar.  539/2  Oh,  that  embalm¬ 
ing  smell ! 

Embalmment  (embamiment).  Also  7-9 
em-,  imbalment,  (7  embaulment).  [f.  Embalm  v. 

+  -MENT.] 

1.  Impregnation  of  a  corpse  with  aromatic  spices, 
to  prevent  putrefaction. 

1661  Morgan  Sph.  Gentry  in.  viii.  81  The  Egyptians  were 
doctors  in  imbalment.  1819  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XXL  376 
The  Abazas . .  have  a  strange  way  of  procuring  a  natural  em¬ 
balment  for  their  beys.  1864  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  IV.  259 
An  odour  of  embalmment. 

2.  A  preparation  used  for  embalming. 

1620  Jrnl.  of  Pilgrims  (1848)  38  The  red  powder  was  a 
kind  of  Embaulment.  1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Hydriot.  1.  3 
The  /Egyptians,  .by  precious  Embalments.  .contrived  the 
notablest  wayes  of  integrall  conservation.  1832  Blachiv. 
Mag.  XXXII.  966  The  people,  .have,  .torn  away  the  em¬ 
balments  of  the  Idol  Mummy. 
fig.  1834  Fraser's  Mag.  X.  40  The  art  of  clear  and  strong 
language,  .has,  like  an  embalmment,  preserved  the  memory 
of  Denham. 

t  Embamma  (embwma).  Med.  Obs.  [a.  Gr. 
tpPappa,  f.  ipPameiv  to  dip  in.]  An  appetizing 
sauce  in  which  articles  of  food  were  dipped  (before 
administration  to  an  invalid). 

1623  Cockeram,  Embamma ,  any  sort  of  medicament  or 
sauce  good  to  create  appetite.  1715  in  Kersey.  1731  in 
Bailey.  1775  in  Ash.  1884  in  Syd.  See.  Lex. 

Emband,  var.  Imband  obs.,  to  form  into  a  band, 
t  Emba-nclown  v.  Obs.  rare.  Sc.  [f.  OF. 
phrase  en  bandon  synon.  with  a  bandon  (see  Ban- 
don  sb.,  Abandon  z/.).]  =  Abandon. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  1.  244  All  that  he  has  enbandownyt 
\v.  r.  embandownyt]  is  Till  hys  lord. 

f  Embane,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  enbane.  [f. 
En-  +  Bane.]  trans.  To  poison. 

1587  Mirr.  Magistr.  20  b,  Beauty  is  the  bait  enbaneth 
many  a  bower,  A  meate  two  sweete  in  taste,  that  sauced  is 
two  sower. 

Embank  (embre’ijk),  v.  Also  7  imbank,  v. 
[f.  En-  +  Bank  sbO  ;  cf.  Fr.  embanqneri] 

1.  trans.  To  enclose,  shut  in,  confine,  or  protect 
by  banks ;  esp.  to  confine  the  course  of  (a  river) 
by  a  mound,  dyke,  or  raised  structure  of  stone  or 
other  material. 

1700  Tyrrell  Hist.  Eng.  II.  814  No  River,  .shall  be  im- 
banked.  1770  Monthly  Rev.  490  Embank  the  north  side  of 
the  Thames.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  526  A.  .lofty. . 
mound,  .embanked  one  side  of  the  river.  1808  J.  Barlow 
Columb.  1.  517  York  leads  his  wave,  imbank’d  in  flowery 
pride.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xl.  (1856)  363  This  hole 
was  critically  circular,  .symmetrically  embanked. 

b.  To  embank  out :  to  exclude  (the  sea)  by 
embankments. 

1822  in  Picton  L' pool Muuic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  353  To  embank 
out  the  sea  at  that  place. 

+  2.  intr.  Of  a  ship  :  To  run  aground.  Obs. 
[Cf.  F.  embanquer  in  this  sense.] 

1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Hist.  Jas.  IV  Wks.  (1711)  64 
The  English  ships,  .embanked,  and  stuck  moor’d  upon  the 
shelves. 

3.  To  cover  with  embankments;  to  cut  into 
embankments. 

1872  J.  Ruskin  Fors  Clavig.  II.  xix.  13  The  operation  of 
embanking  hill-sides,  so  as  to  stay  the  rain-flow,  is  a  work 
of  enormous  cost  and  difficulty. 

Emba'nked  (embse-nkt),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Embank 
v.  +  -ed  1.]  Shut  in  or  confined  by  banks. 

1810  J.  T.  in  Risdon's  Surv.  Devon  Introd.  32  An  em¬ 
banked  navigation. 

Embanking  (embargkii]),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ING2.]  The  action  or  process  of  enclosing  or 
protecting  by  banks. 

1662  Dugdale  ( title\  History  of  I mbanking  and  Drayning 
of  divers  Fenns.  1856  Olmsted  Slave  States  467  This  em¬ 
banking  has  been  goingon.  1864  H.  Spencer  Illust.  Univ. 
Progr.  54  Cuttings,  embankings,  tunnellings. 

Embankment1  (embce’gkment).  [f.  Embank 

v.  +  -MENT.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  embanking. 

1874  Helps  Social  Pressure  iii.  50  For  instance  the  em¬ 
bankment  of  the  Thames. 

2.  A  mound,  bank,  or  other  structure  for  con¬ 
fining  a  river,  etc.  within  fixed  limits. 

1786  Burke  A rt.  W.  Hastings  Wks.  1842  II.  159  To  make 
.  .new  and  additional  embankments  in  aid  -of  the  old  ones. 
a  1806  S.  Horsley  Serm.  xxix.  (1810)  II.  404  To  him 
Babylon  owed,  .the  embankments  which  confined  the  river. 
1832  G.  Downes  Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  490  The  islets  are 
defended  from  the  water  by  earthen  embankments.  Mod . 
Cleopatra's  Needle  is  on  the  Thames  Embankment. 
fg.  1875  Hamerton  Intell.  Lifex.  ix.  384  Some  solid  em¬ 
bankment  of  unshakable  rule  and  resolution. 

3.  A  long  earthen  bank  or  mound,  esp.  one 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  road  or  a 
railway  across  a  valley. 

1810  J.  T.  in  RisdoiCs  Surv.  Devon  Introd.  33  A  vast 
embankment,  over  which  the  canal  is  carried.  1846  J. 
Baxter  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  II.  194  Early  crops  may  . .  be 
protected  by  . .  embankments  of  earth  . .  at  the  north  side. 
1862  Rep.  E.  Ind.  Raihu.  Comp.  19  The  embankments, 
nevertheless,  have  not  suffered  more  than  was  expected. 
1872  J.  Ruskin  Fors  Clavig.  II.  xix.  13  Spend  annually 
one-tenth  of  the  sum  you  now  give  to  build  embankments 
against  imaginary  enemies  in  building  embankments  for 
the  help  of  people  whom  you  may  easily  make  your  real 
friends. 
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+  Emba-nkment  rare.  [f.  Em-  +  Bank  sb. 3 
+  -ment.]  A  banking  speculation;  a  bank  ac¬ 
count.  Also  attrib. 

1813  Shelley  in  Hogg  Life  (1858)  II.  198  The  embank¬ 
ment  affairs  in  which  I  thoughtlessly  engaged.  18..  Jef¬ 
frey  Let.  in  Cockburn  Life  II.  365,  I  am  sorry  your  em¬ 
bankment  is  no  larger.  Ibid.  429  And  how  does  the  embank¬ 
ment  proceed  ? 

Embannered  (embsemaid),  ppl.  a.  Also  9 
imbannered.  [f.  * embanner  (f.  En-  +  Banner) 
+  -ed1  ;  cf.  It.  imbandierarei]  Arrayed  under 
banners. 

1827  Pollok  Course  T.  v.  (i860)  141  Armies  of  the  Saints, 
embannered.  1847  Craig,  Imbannered ,  furnished  with 
banners. 

II  Embaphium  (embre-fizim).  Med.  Ohs.  [mod. 
L.,  ad.  Gr.  hixlia.<piov,  f.  iuPdirreiv  to  dip  in.]  A 
small  vessel  in  which  food  or  medicine  is  put  or 
measured,  or  in  which  it  is  dipped. 

1715  in  Kersey.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Embar  (embau),  v.  Also  (6  imber)  6-7  im- 
bar(re.  [ad.  F.  embarrer ,  f.  en-  (see  En-)  +  barre 
bar ;  cf.  Pr.  and  Sp.  embarrar,  It.  imbarrarei\ 

1.  trans.  To  enclose  within  bars;  to  enclose, 
imprison.  Also  fig.  arch. 

1594  Nashe  Unfort.  Trav.  27  If  there  bee  anie  sparke  of 
Adams  Paradized  perfection  yet  imberd  vp  in  the  breastes 
of  mortall  men.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  1.  vii.  44  Fast  embar’d 
in  mighty  brazen  wall.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso  in.  lv,  Three 
sides  are  sure  imbard.  Ibid.  xii.  i,  Now  in  dark  night  was 
all  the  world  embard.  1603  Florio  Montaigne  n.  xii.  (1632) 
314  There  is  great  reason  why  the  spirit  of  man  should  be  so 
strictly  embarred.  1855  Singleton  Virgil  I.  42  The  ground 
began . .  the  ocean  to  embar. 

2.  To  oppose  a  barrier  to;  to  arrest,  stop;  to 
interrupt.  Also,  to  impede  (commerce)  by  an 
embargo,  arch,  or  Obs. 

1577  Holinshed  Chrou .  II.  25/1  Not  imbard  from  his 
osting  pase,  by  reason  the  towne  was  not  perclosed.  1583 
tanyhurst  Aeneis  1.  (Arb.)  30  Venus  embarring  his  tale. . 
sweetlye  replyed.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  290 
He  ..  lay  readie  to  embarre  the  Turks  passage  ..  out  of 
Asia.  1622  Bacon  Hen.  VII  Wks.  (i860)  398  The  King  . . 
embarred  also  all  farther  trade  for  the  future.  a  1662 
Heylin  Laud  1.  160  Embarred  their  trade. 

t  b.  Law.  To  put  a  stop  or  end  to  ;  to  forbid 
by  legislative  enactment ;  to  bar  (a  claim,  a  title) 
=  Bar  v.  5  b.  Obs. 

1542-3  Act  34  35  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  20  {title)  An  act  to  em¬ 

barre  feined  recoueries  of  landes,  wherin  the  kinges  maiestie 
is  in  reuercion.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  1.  ii.  94  To  imbarre 
their  crooked  Titles  Vsurpt  from  you. 

+  3.  To  exclude,  prohibit,  debar  (a  person)  from 
an  action.  Rare  const,  to  with  inf.  Obs. 

c  1506  Phtinpton  Corr.  201  Ye  be  aboutward  against  all 
right  to  imbarr  &  exclud  my  Chapleyn.  1562  Apol.  Priv. 
Masse  (1850)  9  Embarring  none  to  communicate  with  him. 
1565  Jewel  Repl.  Harding  (1611)  11  To  imbarre  the  people 
from  reading  and  vnderstanding  of  the  Scriptures.  1582 
N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Pref.,  The  Church  doth  it . .  not  to  embarre 
them  from  the  true  knowledge  of  Christ.  1583  Stanyhurst 
Aeneis  iv.  (Arb.)  107  What  reason  embars  theym,  soom 
forreyn  countrye  to  ferret  ?  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks 
(1621)  107  So  embarring  them  from  all  government  in  the 
common  wealth. 

+  b.  To  refuse,  deny  (something)  to  a  person. 
1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xvi.  (1632)  837  The  French 
made  choise  of  the  Burgundian  to  protect  them,  which  could 
not  be  embarred  to  them. 

f  4.  To  lay  (persons  or  property)  under  embargo. 
1647  May  Hist.  Pari.  1.  i.  9  The  English,  whose  goods 
were  thereupon  imbarr’d,  and  confiscate.  1649  Milton 
Eikoii.  79  The  imbarring  of  all  our  Merchants  in  that 
kingdom. 

f  5.  To  break  inwards  the  bars  of  (a  helmet).  Obs . 
1480  Caxton  Ovid's  Met.  xii.  x,  But  Achylles  brake  hys 
targe  &  his  helme  he  embarred. 

t  Embarcadere.  Obs.  [a.  Fr.  embarcadere ,  ad. 
Sp. :  see  next.]  See  quot. 

1731  Bailey  vol.  II,  Embarcadere ,  a  term  used  in 
America,  signifying  a  place  which  serves  as  a  port  to  some 
considerable  place  farther  within  land. 

II  Embarcade'ro.  rare.  [Sp..  f.  embarcar  to 
Embark.]  A  wharf,  quay. 

1850  B.  Taylor  Eldorado  xxi.  219  The  forest  of  masts 
along  the  embarcadero. 

Embarcation,  var.  of  Embarkation. 
Embare :  see  Em-  prefix. 

+  Embarge,  sb.  Obs.  Also  7  imbarge,  em-, 
imbargue  ;  corruptly  -barque,  -bark.  [ad.  Sp. 
embargo  :  see  Embargo.]  =  Embargo. 

1574  Hellowes  Gueuara's  Ep.  53,  I  cannot  tel  what  im¬ 
barge  or  stay,  .you  had.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  IV.  II.  v.  iii. 
362  In  the  great  Imbarge  he  tooke  all  our  Ships  and  goods 
in  his  Ports.  1651  Reliq,  IVotton.  104  After  an  Embark 
[ed.  1672  embarque,  1685  imbarque]  of  our  ships  in  the  river 
of  Bourdeaux.  1656  Bramhall  Replic.  iii.  133  All  Nations 
have  their  Imbargues,  and  prohibited  goods. 

t  Emba’rge,  V.  Obs.  Also  7  imbarge, 
embargue,  -barque,  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  lay 
an  embargo  upon  (ships  or  goods) ;  to  sequestrate, 
confiscate  ;  to  arrest  (persons).  Hence  Emba'rg- 
ing  vbl.  sb. 

1600  Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  555  (R.)  Our  merchants  with  their 
goods  were  embarged  or  arrested.  16x7  Moryson  I  tin.  11. 
11.  ii.  140  The  twelue  ships,  .were,  .embarged  (or  arested)  to 
serue  the  King.  1618-29  Duke's  Acc.  of  Fleet  in  Rushw. 
Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I*  7  Spain  being  the  Enemy,  our  Mer¬ 


chant  goods  would  be  imbarged.  1624  [Scott]  Vox  Cceli  35 
The  Duke  . .  embarg’d  and  confisk’d  a  world  of  Goods  and 
Ships.  1657  Reeve  God's  Plea  for  Niniveh  165  To  em¬ 
barque  our  own  Nation,  to  build  Blockhouses  against  our 
selves. 

Hence  Embarging*,  vbl.  sb. 

a  1618  Raleigh  Invention  of  Shipping  37  The  imbarging 
.  .of  their  Ships  in  Spaine. 

Embarge,  var.  of  Imbarge,  obs ,  to  go  on 
board  a  barge. 

t  Embargement.  Also  6  imbargment, 

7  embar quement.  Obs.  [f.  Embarge  v.1  + 
-ment.]  A  placing  under  embargo. 

1591  Horsey  Trav.  (1857)  23^  Had  made  a  great  imbarg¬ 
ment  and  stay  of  the  English  merchants.  1599  Hakluyt 
Voy.  II.  Index  ad  fin.,  The  king  of  Spaines  Commission 
for  the  generall  imbargment  or  arrest  of  the  English,  etc. 
1607  Shaks.  Cor.  1.  x.  22  Embarquements  all  of  fury. 

Embargo  (embaug*?),  sb.  Also  7  imbargo.  See 
also  Embarge.  [a.  Sp.  embargo ,  n.  of  action  f.  em- 
bargar  to  arrest,  impede,  repr.  a  late  L.  type 
* imbarricare ,  f.  in-  (see  In-)  +  barra  Bar.  (Florio 
has  imbargo  as  Italian.)] 

1.  A  prohibitory  order,  forbidding  the  ships  of 
a  foreign  power  to  enter  or  leave  the  ports  of 
a  country,  or  native  ships  to  proceed  thither, 
generally  issued  in  anticipation  of  war.  An  em¬ 
bargo  may  also  be  laid  on  particular  branches  of 
commerce,  for  fiscal  purposes. 

1602  Carew  Cornwall  19  b  Had  not  the  Imbargo  with 
Spaine.  .foreclosed  this  trade.  1758  J.  Blake  Plan  Mar. 
Syst.  33  An  embargo,  .is  daily  expected.  1808  T.  Jefferson 
Writ.  (1830)  IV.  iii  The  embargo  appears  to  be  approved. 
i860  Motley  Netherl.  (1868)  II.  x.  71  The  embargo  was  in¬ 
tended  to  injure  the  obedient  Provinces  and  their  Sovereign. 

2.  A  suspension  of  commerce,  either  general  or 
of  some  particular  branch,  imposed  by  municipal 
law.  Also  in  phrases  :  To  be  under ,  to  lay  ( on ), 
to  take  off  an  embargo. 

1658-9  in  Burton  Diary  { 1828)  IV.  235  And  lay  an  em¬ 
bargo  of  all.  .ships  in  the  river  of  Thames.  1722  De  Foe 
Plague  (Rtldg.  1884)  276  Trade  was.  .under  a  general  Em¬ 
bargo.  1803  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Disp.  I.  398  In  order 
that  they  may  take  off  the  embargo.  1861  May  Const.  Hist. 
(1863)  II.  xvi.  522  An  embargo  on  the  export  of  provisions. 
1868  Rogers  Pol.  Econ.  xxiii.  (1876)  25  Unless  it  place  an 
embargo  on  the  exportation  of  capital. 

3.  transf.  and  fig.  A  stoppage,  prohibition,  im¬ 
pediment. 

1692  E.  Walker  tr.  Epictetus'  Mor.  (1737)  xiii,  Thou  on 
thy  Feet  may’st  an  Embargo  lay.  1691-8  Norris  Pract. 
Disc.  IV.  8  As  if  Religion  had  a  kind  of  Imbargo  laid  upon 
it.  1824  Miss  Ferrier  Inker,  xxxvii,  G.  complied  with  this 
embargo.  1865  Trollope  Belton  Est.  xiii.  143  An  embargo 
on  his  prosperity. 

Embargo  (embaugF),  v.  Also  7-8  imbargo. 
See  also  Embarge.  [f.  Embargo  sb .] 

1.  To  forbid  (a  vessel)  to  leave  or  enter  a  port; 
to  lay  (vessels,  trade)  under  an  embargo. 

1755  Magens  Insurances  II.  31  They  may  be  arrested  or 
embargoed.  1851  Carlyle  Sterling  1.  x.  (1872)  64  Ship 
seized  and  embargoed  in  the  King’s  name.  1886  Sat.  Rev. 
22  May  697/2  To  have  your  ships  embargoed. 

b.  fig.  To  prohibit. 

1824  Byron  Jiian  xv.  310  When  Rapp  the  Harmonists 
embargoed  marriage. 

2.  To  seize,  ‘requisition’  (ships  or  other  means 
of  transport,  goods)  for  the  service  of  the  state. 

^755  Magens  Insurances  I.  68  If  a  Ship  be  embargo’d  for 
the  Service  of  the  Potentate  in  whose  Port  she  is.  1810 
Wellington  in  Gurw.  Disp.  VI.  529  They  must  embargo 
means  of  transport.  1879  Dowden  Southey  iii.  48  Every 
carriage . .  being  embargoed  for  the  royal  service. 

3.  To  seize,  impound,  confiscate. 

1650  R.  Stapylton  Strada's  Low  C.  Warres  vi.  34  Mer¬ 
chants.  .weere  clapt  up  prisoners,  and  their  Goods,  .imbar- 
goed.  1798  Southey  Lett .  (1856)  I.  50,  I  embargoed  the 
likeness  for  you. 

+  Emba  rk,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  embarque. 
[f.  next  vb. :  cf.  Sp.  embarco. ]  =  Embarkation. 

1654  E  Estrange  Chas.  /,  136  Being  after  his  embarque, 
twice  driven  back  by  tempest. 

Embark  (embauk),z/.  Forms  ;  6-8  embarque, 
(6  enbarque),  6-7  imbarke,  7-8  imbark,  -que, 
6-  embark,  [ad.  F.  embarquer ,  a  com.  Romanic 
word  =  It.  imbarcare ,  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.  embarcar  late 
L.  imbarcare,  f.  in-  (see  In-)  +  barca  Bark  <sbf] 

I.  trans.  I.  a.  To  put  on  board  ship,  make  to 
go  on  board,  b.  Of  the  ship ;  To  receive  on 
board,  f  c.  refi.  =  3  a. 

1550  Nicolls  Thucyd.  20 The  Corinthians  who.  .had  thair 
people  embarqued.  Ibid.  52  b,  One  part  of  them  embarqued 
themself.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V ,  iii.  Prol.  5  You  haue  seene 
The  well-appointed  King  at  Douer  Peer,  Embarke  his  Roy- 
altie.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  89  And  therupon  im- 
barking  themselues  with  all  things  necessary.  1621  If  any 
master  doe  permit,  .any  person,  .to  imbarque.  .any  parcell. 
1705  Otway  Orphan  v.  vii.  2103  The  Vessel.  .Where  all  the 
Treasure  of  my  Soul’s  embarqu’d.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$*  F. 
II.  xxxvi.  329  They  always  embarked  a  sufficient  number  of 
horses..  1843  Prescott  Mexico  (1850)  I.  235  Then  embark¬ 
ing.,  his  troops,  Cortes  crossed  the  river.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  25  Mar.  4/7  The  Osborne  will,  .embark  the  Prince. 

2.  transf.  and  fig. ;  esp.  To  invest  (money)  in  a 
commercial  undertaking ;  to  involve  (a  person)  in 
an  enterprise,  t  Also  refi.  =  3  b,  4. 

1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witcher,  x.  vi.  147  Such  would  be 


imbarked  in  the  Ship  of  fooles.  1642  Rogers  Naaman  31 
The  soule.  .imbarkes  her  selfe  in  this  error,  by  the  con¬ 
ceit  of  her  wealth,  health,  youth.  1647  Clarendon  Hist . 
Red.  iii.  (1702)  I.  206  He.  .embark’d  himself  in  Publick  em¬ 
ployments.  a  1674  —  Life  (1751)  III.  956  Such  an  Alliance 
.  .as  might  embark  them  against  France.  1742  Middleton 
Ciceiv  III.  ix.  2  Age  . .  rendered  him  wholly  unfit,  .to  em¬ 
bark  himself  in  an  affair  so  desperate.  1832  Ht.  Martineau 
Hill  <5*  Vail.  ii.  20  A  few  thousand  pounds,  which  he  em¬ 
barked.  .in  an  ironwork. 

II.  intr.  for  refi. 

3.  To  go  on  board  ship  ;  to  take  ship. 

a.  lit.  Const,  for  (the  destination). 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  v.  448  Forthwith  imbarqued  for 
Byzantium.  1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  xlix.  227  Our 
Gallants  did  imbarke  each-wheare.  1693  Temple  Mem.  Wks. 
1731  1. 456  Prince  and  Princess  embarqu’d  for  Holland.  1735 
Pope  Donne  s  Sat.  viii.  27  The  ark  Where  all  the  Race  of  Rep¬ 
tiles  might  embark.  1757  Burke  Abridgm.  Eng.  Hist.  Wks. 
X.  173  Caesar,  .accordingly  embarked  with  the  infantry. 
1816  Shelley  Alastor  304  A  restless  impulse  urged  him  to 
embark.  1856  Kane  A  ret.  Expl.  1 1 .  xxviii.  282  We .  .joyously 
embarked  again  upon  a  free  lead. 

b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1635  Quarles  Embly  Introd.  (1718)  3  Blest  soul,  that  here 
embark’st :  thou  sail’st  apace,  a  1667  Cowley  Bk.  at  Oxford 
Wks.  1710  II.  548  The  sacred  Ark,  Where  all  the  World  of 
Science  does  imbark.  1745  De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesm.  (1841)  I. 
vii.  55  The  same  Creditors  will  embark  with  you  again. 

4.  To  engage  in  a  business  or  undertaking,  as 
in  war,  commerce,  or  the  like. 

1649  Selden  Laws  Eng.  1.  lxiii.  (1739)  128  [He]  imbarqued 
together  with  the  Laity  against  the  growing  power  of  the 
Clergy.  1787  Pitt  in  G.  Rose  Diaries  (i860)  I.  67  Prussia 
being  completely  embarked.  1858  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865) 
I.  iii.  xviii.  249  Friedrich  Wilhelm  . .  had  been  forced  . .  to 
embark  in  that  big  game.  1869  Rogers  Adam  Smith's 
W.  N.  I.  Pref.  23  Had  he  not  suffered  himself. .  to  embark 
in  the . .  most  disastrous  of. .  wars. 

Embark,  var.  Imbark,  Obs. ,  to  enclose  in  bark, 
t  Emba’rkage.  Obs.  rare—1.  Also  6  im- 
barkage.  [f.  Embark  v.1  +  -age.]  =  Embarkation. 

1577  Hellowes  Gueuara's  Chrou.  54  Traiane  was  con¬ 
strained.  .to  hasten  his  imbarkage. 

Embarkation  (embsuk^jsn).  Also  6-9 
-cation,  8  imbarkation,  -cation,  [a.  F.  embar¬ 
cation, ,  f.  embarquer  Embark  a.l] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  embarking,  lit.  &  fig. 
C1645  Howell  Lett.  (1655)  I.  iii.  xviii.  26,  I  can  find  no 
commodity  of  imbarcation  at  Saint  Malos.  1647  Clarendon 
Hist.  Reb.  1.  23  Very  sollicitous  for  the  Embarcation  of  the 
Army.  1790  Beatson  Nav.  fy  Mil.  Mem.  I.  172  To  hasten 
the  embarkation  of  the  troops.  1810  Wellington  in  Gurw. 
Disp.  VI.  6,  I  shall  delay  the  embarkation.  1869  Freeman 
Norm.  Com/.  (1876)  III.  xii.  222  The  point  of  embarcation 
was  close  by  the  . .  abode  of  Godwine. 

attrib.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Sept.  8/2  The  embarkation 
list,  .will  include  twenty-three  officers. 

+  2.  concr.  A  body  of  troops  embarked,  gone  or 
put  on  board  ship.  Obs. 

1720  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5877/1  The  Transports,  .were  taking 
on  Board  the  third ..  Imbarkation.  1757  Burke  Abridgm. 
Eng.  Hist.  Wks.  X.  252  Another  and  much  greater  embark¬ 
ation  followed. 

T  3.  A  vessel,  boat.  Obs.  [cf.  F.  embarcation, 
Sp.  embarcacion?\ 

1690  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2525/1  They  have  . .  taken  divers  . . 
small  Embarkations.  1705  Ibid.  41 15/4  Sloops,  and  other 
Imbarcations.  1781  Rennell  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXI.  106 
Embarkations,  .traverse  the  inundation.  1804  H.  T.  Cole- 
brooke  Husb.  of  Bengal  (1806)  10  The  peasants  repairing  to 
the  market . .  on  embarkations.  1807  Southey  Esprielld s 
Lett.  (1814)  II.  179  A  . .  rotten  and  crazy  embarkation. 

Embarked  (embaukt,  poet.  embanked),  ppl.  a. 
Also  7  embarqued,  imbarked,  imbarqued.  [f. 
Embark  vA  +  -ed1.*]  That  has  gone  or  been  put 
on  board  ship. 

1590  Shaks.  Mkds.  N.  11.  i.  127  Marking  th’  embarked 
traders  on  the  flood.  1592  —  Ven.  <$•  Ad.  818  Gazing  upon 
a  late-embarked  friend. 

Embarking  (embaukiq),  vbl.  sb.  Also  6  im- 
barquing.  [f.  Embark  v.1  +  -ing1.]  The  action 
of  the  verb  Embark.  Also  attrib. 

1591  Percivall  Sp.  Dict.,Embarcaduray  embarking.  1633 
Stafford  Pac.  Hib.  (1821)  viii.  324  The  want  of  wind 
hinders  them  in  the  imbarquing  Ports.  1768  Blackstone 
Comm.  iv.  154  The  statute  8  Eliz.  c.  3.  makes  the  transport¬ 
ation  of  live  sheep,  or  embarking  them  on  board  any  ship, 
for  the  first  offence  forfeiture  of  goods. 

Embarking  (emba’jkig  ),ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ing2.]  That  embarks. 

1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Religion  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  100 
The  noise  of  embarking  emigrants. 

Embankment.  Now  rare.  Also  6  em- 
barkement,  6-7  imbarkment,  7  embarque- 
ment.  [f.  Embark  z/.i  +  -ment.]  =  Embarkation  i. 

1596  Life  of  Scanderbeg 407  His  embarkement  and  depar¬ 
ture.  1598  Barret  Theor.  Warres  1.  ii.  12  Skilfull  . .  at 
imbarkments.  1614  Selden  Titles  Hon.  210  Speaking  of 
Paris.. in  his  embarquement  for  Helen.  1672  Davenant 
Play-house  to  be  Let  (1673)  89  We  may  find  this  place  For 
our  imbarkment  free.  1750  Beawes  Lex  Mercat.  (1752)  6 
Embarkments  were  made  for  the  Holy  Wars.  1813  Southey 
Nelson  I.  159  The  embarkment  and  removal  of  British 
property.  1886  Times  6  Jan.  12/3. 

t  Emba’rment.  Obs.  In  7  imb-.  [f.  Embar 
v.  +  -ment.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Embar  ;  an 
embargo,  prohibition,  hindrance. 

1606  Warner  Albion's  Engl.  xv.  xcvii.  387  But  many 
years  twixt  them  and  vs  hath  been  Imbarment.  1620  tr. 
Boccaccio's  Drea?n  33  No  imbarment  remained  but  remem- 
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brance  ofthe  Marquesse.  1623  Whitbourn  Disc.  Ncwfonndl. 
41  We  little  feare  . .  the  Imbarments  of  any  Prince. 

Embarn,  var.  of  Imbabn,  obs.,  to  gamer. 
Embarque,  obs.  var.  Embark. 

Embarque,  -ment,  var.  ff.  Embarge,  -ment, 
obs. 

Emba’rras,  sb.  Also  7-8  embarass,  em¬ 
barrass.  [a.  F.  embarras  obstacle,  embarrass¬ 
ment  ;  cf.  It.  imbarrazzo,  Sp.  embarazo,  Pg.  em- 
barcifo,  related  to  F.  embarrer,  f.  en-  (see  En-)  + 
barre  Bab.] 

1.  =  Embarrassment,  in  various  senses.  Obs. 
exc.  as  Fr.  (anbara) ;  now  chiefly  in  phrase  em¬ 
barras  de  richesse  ‘embarrassment  of  riches’,  the 
state  of  having  more  wealth  than  one  knows  what 
to  do  with  ;  usually  fig. 

1664  Pepys  Diary  (1879)  III.  13  The  greatest  embarras 
that  I  have,  .how  to  behave  myself  to  Sir  H.  Bennet.  1677 
Temple  Let. Sir  J.  Williamson  Wks.  1731 II.  434  How great 
an  Embarass  Count  Kinski  is  like  to  bring  upon  you  there. 
1710  Berkeley  Princ.  Hum.  Knowl.  §  25  Clear  the  First 
Principles  of  Knowledge  from  the  embarras  and  delusion  of 
words.  1756  Foote  Eng.  fr.  Paris  n,  Aid  me  to  escape  this 
embarras.  1778  Apthorpe  Preval.  Chr.  220,  I  think  it 
impossible  to  clear  up  Cicero's  embarras.  1864  Burton 
Scot  Abr.  II.  ii.  157  He  received  us  . .  with  some  embarras . 
1866  Livingstone  Jml.  (1873)  I.  Introd.  8  He  has  an  em¬ 
barras  de  richesses. 

2.  U.  S.  ?  Pronounced  (embarras).  See  quot. 

1867  Smyth  Sailors  W ord-bk. ,  Embarras ,  an  American 

term  for  places  where  the  navigation  of  rivers,  .is  rendered 
difficult  by  the  accumulation  of  driftwood. 

Embarrass  (embae’ras),  v.  Also  J-8  em¬ 
barass,  8  imbarrass.  [ad.  F.  embarrasser ,  lit.  1  to 
block,  obstruct  f.  embarras  :  see  prec.] 

1.  trans.  To  encumber,  hamper,  impede  (move¬ 
ments,  actions,  persons  moving  or  acting). 

1683  Temple  Mem.  Wks.  1731  I.  376  The  Character  of 
Ambassador,  which  would  delay  or  embarass  me  with 
Preparations  of  Equipage.  1734  tr.  Rollin' s  A  tic.  Hist. 
(1827)  II.  11.  §  2.  2  Hannibal,  .ran  to  the  assistance  of  his 
troops,  who  were  thus  embarrassed.  1803  Wellington  in 
Gurw.  Disp.  II.  53  note.  The  state  of  the  rivers  . .  will  em¬ 
barrass  the  enemy  in  a  considerable  degree.  1856  Froude 
Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  ix.  402  A  general  council  would.. em¬ 
barrass  their  movements. 

b.  pass.  Of  persons:  To  be  Mn  difficulties’ 
from  want  of  money ;  to  be  encumbered  with 
debts.  Cf.  Embarrassed///,  a .,  Embarrassment. 

2.  To  perplex,  throw  into  doubt  or  difficulty. 

1672  V illiers  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Rehearsal  (1714)  41  The 

People  being  embarrast  by  their  equal  ties  to  both.  1673 
Dryden  Marr.  d  la  Modev.  i,  Pray  do  not  Embarrass  me. . 
Embarrass  me  !  what  a  delicious  French  word  do  you  make 
me  lose  upon  you  too  !  1724  De  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840) 
151  The  king  embarrassed  with  these  difficulties. .  calls  a 
great  council.  1773  Monboddo  Language  (1774)  I.  1.  ix.  123 
Could  not  conceive  and  argue  . .  without  imbarrassing  his 
thoughts.  1824  Travers  Dis.  Eye  (ed.  3^  332  Such  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  may  embarrass  an  operator.  1855  Milman  Lat. 
Chr.  (1864)  III.  vi.  iii.  418  Frederick  ..  embarrassed  them 
with  the  choice  among  five  prelates. 

3.  To  render  difficult  or  intricate ;  to  complicate 
(a  question,  etc.). 

1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  iv.  Wks.  1874  I.  80  One  irregularity 
after  another  embarrasses  things  to  such  a  degree,  that,  etc. 
1771  Goldsm.  Hist.  Eng.  Pref.  ii,  They  have  effectually 
embarrassed  that  road  which  they  laboured  to  shorten. 
1778  Bp.  Lowth  Isaiah  Notes  (ed.  12)  206  The  word .  .seems 
to  embarrass  the  sentence.  1818  Cruise  Digest  VI.  25,  I 
do  not  apprehend  that  this  case  will  be  embarrassed  by  that 
decision.  1876  E.  Mellor  Priesth.  iv.  154  This  designation 
by  their  ordinary  names . .  must  embarras  every  theory  which 
involves  a  substantial  change. 

Embarrassed  (embse-rast),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.] 

1.  Of  a  road,  a  channel,  etc.  :  Made  difficult  by 
obstructions ;  full  of  obstructions.  Now  only  fig. 

1727  A.  Hamilton  New  Acc.  E.  Ind.  I.  xxiv.  295  Its 
[a  river’s]  Passage  inward  is  . .  embarassed  with  Rocks. 
1796-7  Instr.  <5-  Reg.  Cavalry  ( 1813)  183  If  the  ground  is  at 
all  embarrassed,  the  line  cannot  incline,  i860  Tyndall  Glac. 
1.  §  26.  193  A  less  embarrassed  field  of  operations. 

2.  Of  persons,  their  movements  or  actions : 
Hampered  by  difficulties,  impeded. 

b.  Involved  in  money  difficulties. 

1888  Spectator  30  June  877/2  Sums  of  that  kind  are  not 
spent  by  an  embarrassed  State  without  the  gravest  reason,  etc. 

3.  a.  Perplexed  (in  thought),  b.  Confused, 
constrained  (in  manner  or  behaviour). 

1683  D.  A.  A  rt  Converse  107  Their  utterance  is  embarass’d 
and  uneasie.  1761  Churchill  Rosciad  (R.)  Awkward,  em¬ 
barrass’d,  stiff,  without  the  skill  Of  moving  gracefully.  1768 
Sterne  Sent,  fourn.  (1778)  II.  198  As  much  embarrassed 
as . .  the  lady  could  be  herself.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth 
xxiii,  ‘Tush,  father  Glover,’  answered  the  embarrassed 
victor.  1875  Hamerton  Intell.  Life  vii.  ix.  270,  I  was  the 
embarrassed  and  unwilling  witness. 

4.  Of  expressions,  narratives,  etc. :  Involved, 
confused. 

1760  Jortin  Erasrn.  II.  623  That  the  periods  are  rather 
too  long,  and  embarassed.  1824  L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram.  517 
Embarrassed,  obscure,  and  feeble  sentences.  1868  J.  H. 
Blunt  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  391  Subjects  have  been  set  aside. . 
to  prevent  the  narrative  from  becoming  embarrassed. 

Embarrassedly  (emlxe'rastli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY2.]  In  an  embarrassed  manner. 

1883  Bret  Harte  in  Longm.  Mag.  July  320  She  coughed 
embarrassedly. 


Embarrassing  (embae-rasiq), ///.  a.  [f.  Em¬ 
barrass  +  -ing  2.]  That  embarrasses. 

1807  Med.  Jml.  XVII.  537  The  general  question  of  ampu¬ 
tation.  .is  found  in  practice  difficult  and  embarrassing.  1849 
Prescott  Peru  (1850)  II.  46  This  was  an  embarrassing 
situation  for  the  Spaniards.  1853  Grote  Greece  11.  lxxxvii. 
XI.  357  An  attack,  .amidst  embarrassing  woods  and  rocks. 

Embarrassingly  (embarrasiqli),  adv..  [f. 
prec.  +-LY-.]  Inan  embarrassing  manner  ordegree. 

1881  Daily  News  5  Feb.  5/5  Randolph  Churchill  . .  was 
embarrassingly  cheered.  1882  J.  Hawthorne  Fort.  Fool  1. 
xx vii,  It  was  embarrassingly  conspicuous  and  oppressive. 

Embarrassment  (embEe-rasment).  [f.  Em¬ 
barrass  +  -ment  ;  cf.  obs.  Fr.  embarrassement. ] 

1.  The  process  of  embarrassing  (rare) ;  em¬ 
barrassed  state  or  condition  : 

a.  of  (or  with  reference  to)  affairs,  circum¬ 
stances,  etc.  ;  often  in  pecuniary  sense. 

1676  Coles,  Embarasment ,  a  perplexing,  intangling,  hinder¬ 
ing.  1849  Cobden  Speeches  62  Difficulty  and  embarrassment 
in  .  .the  agricultural  districts,  c  1850  Arab.  Nts.  (Rtldg.)  354 
The  embarrassment  of  Noureddin’s  affairs.  1853  Bright  Sp. 
India  3  June,  A  state  of  embarrassment  and  threatened 
bankruptcy.  1872  Yeats  Growth  Comm.  56  Political  em¬ 
barrassment  and  domestic  want  provoked  attacks  upon  the 
dealers  in  corn.  1880  L.  Stephen  Pope  vi.  139  He  managed 
to  run  through  a  splendid  fortune  and  die  in  embarrassment. 

b.  Perplexity,  sense  of  difficulty  or  hesitation 
with  regard  to  judgement  or  action ;  constrained 
feeling  or  manner  arising  from  bashfulness  or 
timidity. 

1774  Burke  Sp.  Electors  of  Bristol ,  If  my  real,  unaffected 
embarrassment  prevents  me  from  expressing  my  gratitude  to 
you  as  I  ought.  1796  C.  Marshall  Garden,  vii.  (1813)  99  Bad 
weather  occasions  hurry  and  embarrassment.  1828  Scott 
F.  M.  Perth  vi,  There  was  embarrassment  on  the  maiden’s 
part.  1850  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Totn\.  26  Noticing  a  certain 
embarrassment  in  her  husband’s  manner.  1863  Geo.  Eliot 
Romola  (1880)  I.  1.  viii.  124  Ready  speech  that  prevents  a 
blush  from  looking  like  embarrassment.  1874  Morley  Com¬ 
promise  (1886)  84  Any  embarrassment  in  dealing  with  it.  .is 
a  weakness  that  hinders  social  progress. 

c.  Confusion  of  thought  or  expression. 

I75I  Johnson  Rambler  No.  169  ip  13  He  seldom  suspects 
his  thoughts  of  embarrassment. 

2.  Something  which  embarrasses ;  an  impedi¬ 
ment,  obstruction,  encumbrance.  In  pi.  often  = 

‘  pecuniary  difficulties  ’. 

1729  Butler  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  33  Embarrassments., 
hindering  us  from  going  the  nearest  way  to  our  own  good. 
1751  Johnson  Rambl.  No.  159  p6  Diffidence,  .compensates 
its  embarrassments  by  more  important  advantages.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  65  In  the  hope  of  extricating 
himself  from  his  embarrassments.  1862  Trench  Mirac.  i.  103 
She  was  evidently  distressed  at  the  embarrassments  of  that 
humble  household.  1876  M.  Arnold  Lit.  <$■  Dogma  157  To 
be  felt  by  them  as  an  embarrassment  to  the  cause  of  Jesus. 

Embarrel :  see  Em  ‘prefix. 
t  Emba’rren,  v.  Obs.  or  arch.  [f.  En-  + 
Barren.]  trans.  To  make  or  render  barren,  un¬ 
fertile,  unproductive,  lit.  and  fig. 

1627  Feltham  Resolves  11.  ix,  The  Ashes  from.  .Vesuvius 
. .  embarren  all  the  fields  about  it.  Ibid.  1.  xviii.  Like  salt 
marshes  that  lye  low. .  [the  poor]  are  . .  embarrened  with  a 
fretting  care.  1662  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  I.  546  The  most 
generous  and  vigorous  land  will  in  time  be  embarrened. 
1807-8  W.  Irving  Salmag.  (1824)  364  Like  to  Java’s  drear 
waste  they  embarren  the  heart. 

-+  Envbarrica’do,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Sp.  cmbarricado 
a  barricade.]  =  Barricade  v. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  in.  vi.  (1632)  505  In  haste,  .to  em- 
barricado  . .  any  lodgement  or  quarter.  1630  J.  Taylor 
(Water  P.)  Wks.  11.  243/2  Coaches,  .serued  as  a  wall  to  em- 
barricado  and  fortifie  their  campe. 

+  Embarring,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Embar  v.  + 
-ing1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Embar:  a.  the 
action  of  prohibiting,  or  withholding  (from  a 
person) ;  b.  the  action  of  laying  an  embargo  upon 
(a  person). 

1563  MANtr.  Musculus'  Common-pl.  28  b,  Some  doe  define 
lawe  to  be.. the  embarryng  of  that  which  is  wrong.  1566 
T.  Stapleton  Ret.  Untr.  Jewell  i.  9  The  embarring  of  this 
holy  sacrament  from  excommunicated  persons.  1649  Milton 
Eikon.  Wks.  1738  I.  389  The  imbarring  of  all  our  Merchants 
in  that  Kingdom. 

t  Embase  (embiFi’s),  v.  Obs.  or  arch.  Forms : 
6-7  embace  (7  -bass),  imbace,  -base,  7-  embase. 
[f.  En-  +  Fr.  has,  Base  a.  (OF.  had  embaissier 
late  L.  type  *imbassidre,  of  equivalent  formation.] 

1.  a.  To  lower  (physically),  b.  To  give  a 
lower  direction  to. 

1605  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  iii.  I.  92  When  God  . . 
Embast  the  Valleys  and  embost  the  Hills.  1595  Spenser 
Sonn.  xii,  And  to  the  ground  her  eie-Iids  low  embaseth. 
1644  Nye  Gumiery  (1670)  29  The  Gunner  . .  must  . .  imbase 
the  mouth  [of  his  gun]. 

C.  fig. 

a  1564  Becon  Art.  Chr.  Relig.  pro7>ed  (1844''  433  At  the 
Lord’s  table  let  us  not  embase  ourselves  to  look  upon  the 
bread  and  cup  that  be  there  set  forth.  1693  South  Serm . 
288  Embased  the  very  standard  of  good  and  evil. 

2.  To  lower  in  rank,  dignity,  office,  condition, 
or  character ;  to  humble,  humiliate ;  often  with 
the  sense  of  degrade ,  make  base.  Also  refl. 

I571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxiii.  1  Disdeyneth  not  to 
embace  himself,  .for  our  sake.  1587  —  De  Mortiay  xxiv. 
365  To  violate  or  imbace  the  thing  that  was  helde  to  be  so 
holy.  1612  Drayton  Poly-olb.  ix.  137  With  the  tearme  of 
Welsh,  the  English  now  embase  The  nobler  Britans  name. 


1642  Life  Dk.  Bnckhm.  in  Select.fr.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793) 
278  No.. ignoble  end.. which  may.. embase  the  freedom  of 
my  poor  judgment.  1737  L.  Clarke  Hist.  Bible  11.  (1740)  131 
Continual  servitude  of  body  had  imbased  their  Spirits.  1820 
L.  Hu  ut  Indicator  No  64  (1822)  II.  96  It  is  pure  self-revolv¬ 
ing  selfishness  that  *  embases  and  embrutes  ’.  1844  [see 

Em  basing  ppl.  a.] 

3.  To  lower  (coin  or  commodities)  in  price  or 
value,  transf .  and  fig.  To  take  away  the  value 
of,  depreciate,  discredit,  undervalue. 

1577  Holinshed  Citron.  III.  1192/1  The  teston  coined  for 
twelue  pence,  and  in  the  reigne  ot  king  Edward  embased  by 
proclamation  to  six  pence.  1594  R.  Parsons  Confer.  Success 
1.  v.  120  That  no  man  may  think  we  meane  to  imbase  that 
which  we  esteme  in  so  high  degree.  1657  Reeve  God s 
Plea  41  This  is  to  vilipend  greatnesse,  or  to  embase  noble- 
nesse.  1668  Child  Disc.  Trade  (ed.  4)  243  As  the  high 
rate  of  Usury  doth  imbase  lands.  1698  South  Serm.  ix. 
(1843)  II.  134  A  temper  of  mind  which  will  certainly  embase 
and  discommend  all  our  services. 

4.  To  debase  (coin)  by  a  mixture  of  alloy;  lit . 
and  fig.  Said  also  of  the  alloy. 

1551  [see  Embasing  vbl.  jA]  1594  West  Symbol.  11.  §  216 
Embase,  shave,  file,  clippe,  wast  or  empaire  the  currant  coin. 
1627  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xviii.  Wks.  (1677)  32  It  will  imbase 
even  the  purest  metal  in  man.  1679  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  (1865) 
I.  16  To  raise  money,  not  by  embasing  the  coin,  but  by  em¬ 
basing  the  Christian  religion.  1701  W.  Wotton  Hist.  Rome 
314  He  embased  the  current  coin.  1752  [see  Embasing  vbl.sb.\ 
b.  transf.  and  fig.  To  take  away  the  excellence 
of ;  to  corrupt,  impair,  vitiate. 

1625  Bacon  Ess.  Love  (Arb.)  449  Wanton  love  Corrupteth, 
and  Imbaseth  it.  a  1626  —  Sylva  §  575  The  Vertue  of  the 
Seed,  .in  a  Tree,  .is  embased  by  the  Ground,  to  which  it  is 
removed.  165s  Gurnall  Chr.  in  Arm.  ix.  (1669)  56/2 
Sever’d  from  that  soil  and  dross  which  embassed  it.  c  1660 
South  Serin.  (1715)  I.  37  A  Pleasure  embased  with  no  ap¬ 
pendant  Sting.  1720  Welton  Suffer.  Son  of  God  I.  ix.  225 
Those  Vanitys.  .Embase  my  Nature. 

+  Emba  sed,  ppl ■  a.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed.]  = 
Abased,  Debased,  in  various  senses. 

1602  Fulbecke  1st  Pt.  Parall.  54  The  debtor  may  pay 
the  det  in  the  coin  embased.  1627  Speed  England  Abr.  vi. 
§  4  An  earthen  Pot  hoarded  with  store  of  Roman  Coines — 
stamped  vpon  imbased  siluer.  1647  N.  Bacon  Hist.  Disc. 
xxii.  63  This  was  a  trick  of  imbased  times.  1649  Milton 
Eikon.  vi.  (Bohn)  367  An  imbased  flexibleness  to  the  . .  con¬ 
trary  dictates  of  any  factions. 

t  Embasement.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ment.] 

1.  A  lowering  in  place,  dignity,  power,  etc. ; 
degradation  ;  =  Abasement,  lit.  and  fig. 

1575  Fenton  Golden  Epistles  95  This  wonderfull  em¬ 
basement  of  estate  whiche  the  sonne  of  God  tooke  vppon 
him.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Rom.  iii.  10  They  esteemed 
it  a  great  imbasement  for  such  to  be  in  Gods  debt.  1635 
Barriffe  Milit.  Discip.  (1643)  iii.  347  Suffering  too  much 
imbasement,  as  being  often  undervalued.  1656  Jeanes 
Mixt.  Schol.  Div.  60  Earthly  mindedness  . .  is  a  great  de- 
pressure  and  embasement  thereof.  1692  South  Serm.  VIII. 
iv.  (R.)  The  pleasures  of  sin  . .  receive  a  further  embase¬ 
ment.  .from  the  super-addition  of  a  curse. 

2.  A  debasement  of  precious  metal  by  mixture 
of  base  metal ;  =  Abasement  3.  Also  fig. 

1677  Hale  Contempt.  11.  65  The  very  Soul  of  Man  . .  re¬ 
ceives  a  Tincture  and  an  imbasement  by  them.  1709  Stan¬ 
hope  Paraph.  IV.  65  Most  of  Us  have.  .Vices,  for  an  Allay 
and  Embasement  to  our.  .Vertues. 

Embasiate,  var.  of  Embassiate,  obs. 

+  Emba  sing,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ing.1] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Embase,  in  various  senses. 

1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utop.  (Arb.)  59  marg .,  En- 
hauncynge  and  imbasyng  of  coyne.  1581  J.  Bell  H addon's 
Anstv.  Osor.  46  Peruse  you  ye  Psalmes..you  finde  in  them 
.  .humilitie,  knowledge,  and  embacyng  of  a  mans  selfe. 
1653  Milton  Hirelings  (Wks.  1851)  381  The  frequent  im- 
basing  of  his  [some  Gentleman’s]  Sons  with  illiterate  and 
narrow  Principles.  1752  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  III.  242  As  to 
the  embasing  of  the  coin. 

Emba’sing  (emb^-siq),  ppl.  a.  arch.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ing^.]  In  senses  of  the  verb. 

1652  Benlowes  Theoph.  11.  xxi.  26  Your  glorious  Nature’s 
by  embasing  sin  brought  low.  a  1665  J.  Goodwin  Filled w. 
the  Spirit  (1867)  423  It  i-s  a  matter  of. .  imbasing  nature  to 
the  creature  man.  1844  Ld.  Houghton  Mem.  Many  Scenes 
130  And  would  my  spirit  from  earth’s  embasing  rule  Were 
in  this  moment  riven. 

Embassade  (embas^-d).  Obs.  or  arch.  Also 
5  enbassed,  enbassade,  7  Sc.  embassaid.  [See 
Ambassade,  of  which  this  is  a  less  frequent  var.] 

1.  The  mission  or  function  of  an  ambassador; 

=  Ambassade  i. 

1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  iii.  32  When  you  disgrac’d 
me  in  my  Embassade.  1601  Holland  Pliny  491  P.  Iunius, 
and  T.  Coruncanus  . .  were  put  to  death,  notwithstanding 
they  came  in  embassade  to  her. 

2.  A  body  of  persons  (or  a  single  person)  sent 
on  a  mission,  or  as  a  deputation,  to  or  from  a 
sovereign  ;  an  ambassador  and  his  suite  ;  =  Am¬ 
bassade  2. 

1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  ccliii.  325  Also  this  same  yere 
cam  a  grete  enbassade  in  to  englond.  1494  Fabyan  iv.  lxvi. 
45  He  sente  to  hym  an  enbassed.  Ibid.  iv.  lxxv.  53  An 
Embassade  shuld  be  made  vnto  the  Kynge  of  lytell  Bry- 
tayne.  1551  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  1.  11.  ix.  320  Upon 
coming  of  great  embassades  or  foreign  princes. 

3.  The  message  sent  or  delivered  by  an  ambas¬ 
sador  ;  =  Ambassade  3. 

1508  Fisher  Seven  Ps.  Ps.  cxliii.  11.  (1529)  Rib  They  fered 
to  shewe  thyne  enbassade.  1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  A 
Commw.  (1603)  57  In  this  counsell . .  they  consult  of  embas- 
saids. 


EMBASSADOR. 
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EMBAY. 


4.  quasi -adv.  On  an  embassy,  rare. 

1525  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  ccxix.  [ccxv.]  677  Howe  the 
frenche  kyng.  .had  sente  a  knyght  of  honour  embassade  to 
hym.  1596  Spenser  Hymtie  Beautie  252  But  when  her 
words  embassade  forth  she  sends. 

Embassador  (embte'sado.!).  Variant  form  of 
Ambassador  ;  now  obs.  in  England,  though  in 
frequent  use  during  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  In  the  U.  S.  this  form,  which  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  analogy  of  Embassy,  is  still  pre¬ 
ferred.  For  examples  see  Ambassador  /3. 
Embassadorial,  var.  of  Ambassadorial. 

1852  Blackw.  Mag.  LXXI.  557  He  thought  it  becoming 
his  embassadorial  position. 

Embassadress,  obs.  var.  of  Ambassadress. 
Embassadry,  var.  of  Ambassadry,  Obs. 
Embassage  (eunbas/d^).  arch.  Also  imb-. 
[A  variant  (in  mod.  archaisticTise  more  frequent) 
of  Ambassage,  q.  v.  In  ordinary  language  super¬ 
seded  by  Embassy.] 

1.  The  sending  or  despatch  of  ambassadors,  or 
of  an  ambassador. 

1561  T.  N[orton]  Calvin's  Inst.  111.  ii.  (1634)  272  That 
liberal  Embassage  by  which  God  reconcileth  the  world  to 
himselfe.  1839  Yeowell  Anc.  Brit.  Ch.  v.  (1847)  48  The 
embassage  to  Rome  may  be  accounted  for.  1881  Contemp. 
ReVy  Apr.  569  Thy  torrent  coursers  flee  With  thunderous 
embassage  to  the  great  Sea. 

2.  The  business  confided  to,  or  message  con¬ 
veyed  by,  an  ambassador. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  179  These  wordes  were 
.  .gyuen  to  hym  as  the  embassage  of  god.  1580  Sidney 
Arcadia  (1622)  440  Let  it  embassage  beare  your  grieues  to 
show.  1621  Quarles  Esther  [ 1717)  34  Nor  did  they  question 
whether,  .false  the  Prophet  were,  that  brought  th’  Embas¬ 
sage.  1821  Scott  Kenilw.  xvii,  I  had  settled  to  send  thee 
thither  upon  a  secret  embassage. 

3.  The  position  of  an  ambassador ;  ambassador¬ 
ship. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  ii.  §  1  (1873)  11  Carneades  the 
philosopher  came  in  embassage  to  Rome.  1677  Govt.  Venice 
279  To  . .  lessen  any  thing  of  the  Honours  of  his  Embass¬ 
age.  1863  P.  S.  Worsley  Poems  Transl.  6  So  shall  my 
vast  renown  of  embassage  Flash  wide  conviction. 

4.  A  body  of  persons  sent  on  a  mission,  or  as 
a  deputation,  to  or  from  a  sovereign,  etc. ;  the 
ambassador,  his  retinue,  and  surroundings. 

1621  G.  Sandys  Ovids  Met.  vn.  139  The  Attick  ship.. 
Which  Cephalus,  and  his  embassage,  bore.  1663  Marvell 
Corr.  xliv.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  92  note ,  To  make  me  goe  along 
with  him  Secretary  to  those  Embassages.  1829  Scott  Anne 
o/G.  viii,  The  members  of  the  embassage. 

+  E  mb  ass  at  O 'rial,  a.  Obs.  [f.  med.L.  embas - 
sator  Ambassador  +  -ial.]  =  Ambassadorial. 
#1734  North  Exam,  m.vii.  40  Embassatorial  Letters. 

+  Emba’ssatrix,  var.  of  Ambassatrix.  Obs. 
A  female  ambassador,  an  ambassador’s  wife. 
a  1734  North  Exam.  479  Here  was  ..  an  Embassatrix 
resident. 

Embassed,  -et,  var.  ff.  Embassade,  -iate. 

+  Emba’ssiate.  Obs.  Also  5  inbasset,  6 
embasset,  embasiate.  [var.  of  Ambassiate,  q.v.] 
=  Embassy. 

a  1400  Cov.  Myst.  112  In  thyn  hey  inbasset,  Lord,  I  xal 
go.  14. .  Lydg.  Thebes  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  1848  With  hool  them- 
pris  of  the  enbassyat.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  vi.  134  An 
inbasset  to  bryng  ane  uncouth  queyne.  1513  More  Rich. 
Ill  Wks.  58/2  He  sent  ouer  in  embassiate,  the  Erie  of 
warwike.  Ibid.  60  Embasiate.  1530  Palsgr.,  Embasset, 
embassade . 

Embassy  (e-mbasi).  Also  6  pi.  imbases. 
[A  variant  (now  almost  the  only  current  form)  of 
Ambassy,  q.v.] 

1.  The  function  or  office  of  an  ambassador ;  also, 
the  sending  of  ambassadors. 

1579  J*  Jones  Preserv.  Bodie  4‘  Soule  1.  xxiii.  43  To  toyle 
in  imbases.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  1.  i.  35  Here  comes  in 
Embassie  The  French  Kings  daughter.  1669  Temple  Let. 
Wks.  1731  II.  196  Lord  Falconbridge,  who  is  going  on  an 
Embassy.  1799  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Disp.  1.  16  Various 
embassies  and  military  preparations  on  the  part  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun.  1848  W.  H.  Kelly  tr.  L.  Blands  Hist.  Ten  V. 
II.  564  They  thought  it.  .liberal  in  them  to  reserve  for  their 
former  chief  Some  embassy  or  other. 

2.  The  message  committed  to  or  delivered  by 
an  ambassador.  Obs. 

1595  Shaks.  John  1.  i.  6  Silence  (good  mother)  heare  the 
Embassie.  1615  Heywood  Foure  Prcntises  1.  i.  (1874)  II. 
218  Didst  thou  deliver  our  strict  Embassie. 

3.  The  body  of  persons  sent  on  a  mission,  or  as 
a  deputation,  to  a  sovereign,  etc.  ;  the  ambassador 
and  his  retinue,  with  their  surroundings  ;  also, 
the  official  residence  of  the  ambassador. 

1671  Milton  P.  R.  iv.  67  Embassies  from  regions  far  re¬ 
mote.  1764  Gray  Corr.  w.  Nicholls  (1843)  59  A  half  promise 
of  being  declared  secretary  to  the  embassy.  1843  Prescott 
Mexico  (1851)  I.  269  The  embassy,  consisting  of  two  Aztec 
nobles,  was  accompanied  by  the  governor.  1837  Lytton 
E.  Maltrav.  (1851)  49  It  was  a  brilliant  ball  at  the  Palazzo  of 
the  Austrian  embassy  at  Naples.  Mod.  The  Englishman  in¬ 
quired  at  the  Embassy.  They  were  married  at  the  English 
Embassy. 

Embastardize,  modernized  spelling  of  Imbas- 
tardize,  Obs. 

Embastrlle,  v.  nonce-wd.  [ad.  F.  embastiller , 
Vol.  III. 


f.  en-  in -f  bastille  fort.]  trails.  To  surround  (a 
city)  with  forts,  or  as  with  forts. 

1848  Tait's  Mag.  XV.  537  The  embastilling  Paris  with 
camps,  government  by  the  sword. 

Embastioned :  see  Em-  prefix. 

*f  E  mb  a*  sure.  Obs.  rare.  Also  imbasure. 
[f.  Embase  v.  +  -ure  ]  =  Embasement. 

1656  Jeanes  Fuln.  Christ  145  This  composition  will  be  a 
great  imbasure  unto  the  word.  Ibid.  165  We  may  be  de- 
horted  from  embasure  of  our  natures  by  sin. 

II  Embat.  [Turk.  (a.  Pers.)  jLol  enbdd.]  A 
northerly  wind,  that  blows  in  Egypt. 

1763  Mackenzie  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  77  The  plague  at 
Cairo  begins  to  cease . .  when  the . .  Embats  or  Etesian  winds 
begin  to  blow. 

fEmbater.  Obs.  rare~°.  (See  quot.) 

1736  Bailey,  Embater,  the  hole  or  look- through  to  aim  a 
cross-bow.  1775  in  Ash. 

Embathe,  imbathe  (em-,  imb^-S),  v.  poet. 
Also  6  inbathe,  6-7  imbath.  [f.  En-,  In-  + 
Bathe  :  cf.  OF.  embaigner ,  It.  imbagnarel\ 
trails.  To  bathe,  immerse,  dip;  to  bedew,  drench, 
suffuse. 

1593  Tell-Trothe' s  N.  V.  Gift  42  Whosoever  inbathe 
themselves  therein.  1596  Fitz-geffray  Sir  F.  Drake  (1881) 
22  Imbath  your,  .lofty  quill  In .  .amber-dropping  Castalie. 
1606  Chapman  Cont.  Marlowe's  Hero  L.  iii,  [Her  Jove] 
that  with  immortall  wine  Should  be  embath’d,  and  swim  in 
more  hearts  ease  Than  there  was  water  in  the  Sestian  seas. 
1634  Milton  Comus  835  Nereus  . .  gave  her  to  his  daughters 
to  embathe  In  nectared  lavers.  1641  —  Reform.  2  The 
sweet  odour  of  the  returning  gospel  [must]  imbathe  his  soul 
with  the  fragrancy  of  heaven.  1776  Mickle  tr.  Camoen's 
Lusiad  454  Embathe  with  gore  Carpella’s  Cape.  1855 
Bailey  Mystic ,  His  limbs  imbathed  Amid  immortal  nymphs. 
1879  Farrar  St.  Paid  I.  425  The  perfumes  with  which  Mary 
of  Bethany  embathed  his  feet. 

b.  intr.  for  refl. 

1817  Coleridge,  She  dare  . .  embathe  in  heavenly  light. 
Hence  Emba’thed,  ppl.  a .,  in  quot.  elliptical  for 
embathed  in  perfume ,  hence  fragrant. 

1590  Spenser  Muiopotmos  194  Embathed  Balme. 

Embattle  (em-,  imbse't’l),  v.1  Forms:  a. 
4-6  em-,  enbataile,  6  embattail(e,  -ayl,  (9  arch . 
embattail),  6  embatteil,  5-6  enbatel(l,  -yl, 
6-8  embattel(l,  (6  enbattle,  7  embatle),  6*- 
embattle.  (3.  5-6  imbatail,  -ttail,  6-7  im-, 
inbattel,  7-8  imbattle.  [ME.  embataile ,  a.  OF. 
embatcdllier  to  prepare  for  battle,  f.  en-  (see  En-) 
+  bataille  Battle  sb.1  (Cf.  Enbataile,  adv.)] 

1.  trans.  To  set  (an  army)  in  battle  array.  Also 
(Spenser),  to  arm,  prepare  for  battle  (an  individual). 

1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  247  He  fonde  His  enemy  full  em- 
batailed.  C1450  Merlin  152  Telleth  how  thei  were  in- 
batailed  a-gein  the  xj  kynges.  1494  Fabyan  vi.  ccxvii.  236 
Than  the  Normans  imbateled  ye  fotemen.  1513  More  Rich. 

III  (1641)  429  When  the  Earle  of  Richmond  knew  . .  the 
King  was  neere  embattailed.  1570-87  Holinshed  Scot. 
Chron.  (1806)  I.  329  Hereupon  Malcolme  imbattelling  his 
people.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  v.  2  One  in  bright  armes  em- 
batteiled  full  strong,  a  1677  Barrow Serin.  (1683)  II.  xi.  155 
As  a  General,  .mustereth  and  embattaileth  his  troops.  1755 
Carte  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  457  It  was  three,  .before  the  King’s 
army  was  embattled.  ^1840  De  Quincey  Auiobiog.  Sk. 
Wks.  I.  240  But  once  embattled,  what  should  hinder  them 
from  detecting  a  flaw  in  their  commission  ? 

fig.  1593  N  ashe  Christ' sT.( 1613)  133  Embattellingourselues 
against  sin,  we  must  vse  the  weapons  &  arts  of  al  Nations. 
1636  B.  Jonson  Discov.  (1692)  702  With  ability  to  render 
the  one  lov'd,  the  other  hated,  by  his  proper  embatteling 
them.  1809-10  Coleridge  Friend  (1865)  214  Yet  let  us  not 
embattle  our  feelings  against  our  reason. 

2.  refi.  To  form  in  order  of  battle  ;  to  take  up 
a  position  in  the  field. 

£1450  Lonelich  Grail  xm.  458  Eualach  enbatailled  him 
in  the  feeld.  1503-4^^.  19  Hen.  VII ,  c.  34  Pream.,  Dyvers 
. .  inbatelled  theymself  . .  contrarie  to  the  Dutie  of  their  al- 
legeaunce.  1580  North  Plutarch  (1676)  212  He  commanded 
the  first  Bands ..  should  embattel  themselves.  1844  Blackw. 
Mag.  LVI.  531  Another  had  now  slowly  reared  and  em¬ 
battled  itself  against  the.  .Crescent. 

+  b.  intr.  for  refi.  Obs. 

1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wares  vii.  lix,  And  near  Northampton 
both  Embattelling,  Made  now  the  very  Heart  of  England 
bleed.  1662  (?)  Dk.  Ormonde  Laws  4'  Ord.  Army  in  Irel ., 
Every  . .  Souldier  . .  shall  keep  silence  when  the  Armie  is. . 
marching  or  imbattailing.  1738  Glover  Leonidas  ix.  14 
An  ample  space  Where  myriads  might  imbattle. 

3.  To  fortify  (a  building,  town,  etc).  Cf.  Em¬ 
battle  zl2  ;  in  many  passages  it  is  impossible  to 
say  which  verb  is  intended.  Also  fig. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1684  Oppon  ech  pere  bar  stent  a  tour  i 
enbataild  wyfi  queynte  engynne.  1598  Yong  Diana  152 
The  wals  loftie  and  strongly  embattelled.  1622  Heylin 
Cosmogr.  1.  (1682)  183  Embattelled  according  to  the  modern 
Art  of  Fortifications.  1830  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVIII.  126 
Fear  builds  castles  and  embattles  cities.  1830  Tennyson 
Sonn.  to  J .  M.  K.,  To  embattail  and  to  wall  about  thy 
cause  With  iron-worded  proof. 

Embattle  (embse't’l),  v.2  Forms :  5  en- 
batel,  6  enbatell,  embatel,  7  embatle,  7- 
embattle.  [f.  En-  +  Battle  v.2  ;  app.  not  in  OF.] 
trans.  To  furnish  (a  building,  wall,  etc.)  with 
battlements.  Also  fig. 

c  1400  [see  Embattled  ppl.  «.v).  1463  Bury  Wills  (1850) 
37, 1  wil . .  that  the  Rysbygate . .  be . .  enbately d  substancyally 
to  endure.  1530  Palsgr.  532, 1  enbatell  a  wall,  I  make  bas- 
tylmentes  upon  it.  1538  Leland  l tin.  III.  34  Treury.. 
embateling  al  theWaulles  of  the  House  in  a  maner  made  it 


a  Castelle.  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  1.  753  To  for- 
tifie  and  Kernel  his  mansion  house,  that  is,  to  embatle  it. 
1627  Speed  England  Air.  xxvi.  §  5  To  build  about  and 
embattle  a  wall.  1823  Rutter  Fonthill  71  Another  parapet, 
pierced  and  embattled.  1851  Turner  Dom.  Archit.  II. 
Introd.  23  Licenses  to  embattle  manor-houses. 

+  Emba  ttle,  sb.  Obs.  rare~x.  In  6  embatel. 
[f.  Embattle  v.2\  =  Battlement. 
a  1547  Surrey  Aeneid  11.  575  Griped  for  hold  thembatel  of 
the  wall. 

Embattled  (embart’ld),  //>/.  a.1  [f.  Embattle 

V.1  +  -ED.] 

1.  Drawn  up  in  battle  array,  marshalled  for 
fight. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (i860)  32  He  comaunded  the  oost  em- 
batailed  not  forto  breke.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xii.  213  On 
their  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return.  1677  Hobbes 
Homer's  Iliad  137  See  3^our  men  i’  th’  morn  imbattled.  1790 
Cowper  Iliad  11.  536  The  chiefs,  .may  range  Together,  the 
imbattled  multitude.  1816  Wordsw.  Sonn.  to  Liberty  xlii, 
Bondage  threatened  by  the  embattled  East.  1866  Felton 
Anc .  4-  Mod.  Gr.  I. vii.  108  The  din  ofjembattled squadrons, 
b.  trans f  and  fig. 

1745  T.  Warton  Pleas.  Melctnch.  294  At  her  presence  mild 
the  embattled  clouds  Disperse  in  air.  1837-9  Hallam 
Hist.  Lit.  I.  1.  iv.  §  53.  297  The  embattled  legions  of  ignor¬ 
ance. 

2.  Filled  or  covered  with  troops  in  battle  array. 
Also  fig. 

1593  Nashe  Christ’s  T.  (1613)  56  The  Element  euery  night 
was  embattailed  with  Armed  men.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xi.  369 
Castor  glorious  on  th’  embattled  plain.  1842  Orderson 
Creol.  xviii.  217  He  was  . .  anxious  to  be  at  the  first  brunt  of 
the  embattled  field. 

3.  Fortified,  made  strong  or  secure  against  at¬ 
tack.  Cf.  Embattled///,  a. 2 

1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  263  That  no  subject  can  build 
a  castle,  or  house  of  strength  imbatteled  . .  without  the 
licence  of  the  king.  1834  Bowring  Minor  Morals ,  Per¬ 
severance  146  Every  feudal  chief  was  obliged  to  shut  him¬ 
self  up  in  high  and  embattled  towers.  1879  Dixon  Windsor 
I.  iii.  28  Each  manor  was  embattled  for  defence. 

Embattled  (embus-fid),  ppl.  a.2  [f.  Em¬ 

battle  v.'2  +  -ED1.] 

1.  Arch.  Furnished  with  battlements,  crenellated. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose,  I  saugh  a  gardyn  . .  walled  welle,  With 

high  walles  enbatailled.  1525  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II. 
clvii.  [cliii.  ]  431  The  whiche  castell  was  enbatylled.  1538 
Leland  I  tin.  II.  40  An  embatelid  Waulle  now  sore  yn 
ruine.  1769  Gray  in  Poems  4 -  Lett.  (1775)  369  This  seat. . 
is  an  ancient  hall-house,  with  a  very  large  tower  embattled. 
1867  Lady  Herbert  Cradle  L.  vii.  195  The  old  embattled 
walls  still  standing. 

2.  Having  an  edge  or  outline  shaped  like  a 
battlement ;  crenellated  ;  spec,  in  Heraldiy. 

c  1386  Chaucer  NonnePr.  T.  40  His  comb  was . .  Enbateled 
[other  texts  And  batayld]  as  it  were  a  castel  wall.  1555 
Fardle  Facions  11.  vii.  160  A  copintancke,  embatled  aboute 
like  a  turrette.  1572  Bossewell  Armorie  11.  29  b,  Beareth 
Sables,  &  Gules,  embatyled . .  three  F er-de-molyns  d’Argente. 
1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp .,  Embattled  Line,  in  heraldry. 
1803  Rees  Cycl.,  Bretessed.  .a.  .charge,  .embattled  on  both 
sides  opposite  to  each  other.  1834  Planch&  Brit.  Costume 
222  Hats  and  caps  . .  with  embattled  or  escalloped  edges. 
1864  Boutell  Heraldry  Hist.  4-  Pop.  iii.  (ed.  3)  18  A  Fesse 
dancette  or  embattled.  1884  Harper  s  Mag.  Mar.  529/2  The 
embattled  cliffs  and  the.  .sea  fill  the  view. 

Embattlement  (embae't’lment).  Also  6  em- 
batyl-.  [f.  Embattle  v2  +  -ment.]  =  Battlement. 

1538  Leland  I  tin.  VIII.  107  The  Enbatylments  of  it  wer 
full  of  Pinacles.  1572  Bossewell  Armorie  11.  77  b,  A 
Crowne  murall  . .  was  made  like  enbattlementes  of  a  wall. 
1886  Sat.  Rev.  10  July  48  The  mighty  towers  and  embat- 
tlements.  .yet  rear  themselves  up  proudly. 

Embattling  (embcetlirj),  vbl.  sbP  [f.  Em¬ 
battle  vP  +  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Em¬ 
battle  1 ;  a.  arraying  (troops)  in  order  of  battle ; 
b.  taking  up  a  position  for  fighting. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  i.  viii.  (1557)  21  The. . embat taylynge  of 
his  enemies.  1598  Barret  Theor.  Warres  iii.  ii.  47  These 
sundry  sorts  of  imbattailling  of  men.  1611  Chapman  Iliad 
xvi.  154  Th’  embattelling  of  horse  and  foot.  1697  Potter 
Antiq.  Greece  iii.  vi.  (1715)  58  The  Macedonians  were  the 
most  famous  for  this  Way  of  Imbattling.  1712  Steele  Sped. 
No.  502  P5  To  enumerate,  .the  embattling  of  armies,  .would 
be  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  this  paper. 

pi.  1677  Earl  Orrery  A rt  of  War  8  The  Velites.  .both 
in  Embattellings  and  Campings,  .were  mixt  with  the  other 
three  [bodies]. 

Embattling  (embus'tliq),  vbl.  sb.2'  [f.  Em¬ 
battle  v.2  +  -ING1.]  concr.  in  Her. ;  see  quot.  and 
cf.  Embattled  ppl.  a2  2. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.,  The  heralds  express  this 
embattled  line  by  the  term  crenelle  ;  and  when  it  has  the 
embattling  on  both  sides,  .they  then  call  it  bretesse. 

Emba  ttling,  ppl.  a,,  [f.  Embattle  v T  + 

-ING2.]  That  forms  in  order  of  battle,  fig. 

1794  Coleridge  Relig.  M usings  vi,  Embattling  interests 
on  each  other  rush. 

Embay  (emb<?i‘),  v.1  Also  6  imbay.  [f.  Em- 
+  Bay  sb .2  and  3.] 

1.  trans.  To  lay  (a  vessel)  within  a  bay.  Also 
of  the  action  of  the  wind  or  tide :  To  force  (a 
vessel)  into  a  bay ;  to  detain  within  a  bay. 

1600  Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  149  Being  immediately  embayed 
in  the  Grand  bay.  1628  Digby  Jml.  21  When  wee  were 
come  with  our  shippes  as  near  the  shore  . .  as  wee  could, 
for  feare  of  being  embayed.  1702  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr. 
1.  i.  (1852)  44  He  found  himself  embayed  within  a  mighty 
head  of  land.  1810  Edin.  Rev.  XVII.  150  Many  small 
whales,  .are  yearly  embayed  and  killed.  1870  Illust.  Land. 
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JVews  29  Oct.  438  The  headland  before  her  must  be  weathered, 
unless  she  would  be  embayed  and  stranded, 
b.  transf.  ?with  a  reference  to  Bay  sb.2 

1851  Ruskin  S/ones  Ven.  (1874)  I.  xviii.  192  Some  of  them 
might  miss  the  real  doors,  and  be  driven  into  the  intervals, 
and  embayed  there. 

2  .pass.  Of  a  town:  To  be  enclosed  within  a  bay. 

1825  Waterton  Wand.  S.  Amer.  iv.  ii.  313  The  town 
Castries  is  quite  embayed.  1842  Sterling  Let.  in  Carlyle 
Life  in.  iv.  (1872)  199  The  town,  .is  not  at  all  embayed,  though 
there  is  some  little  shelter  for  shipping  within  the  mole. 

3.  rejl.  Of  the  sea  :  To  form  a  bay.  rare. 

1653  Holcroft  Procopius  hi.  07  But  finding . .  the  sea  to 
embay  it  self  on  both  sides  the  Land. 

4.  To  enclose  (as  in  a  bay) ;  to  shut  in ;  to 
envelop,  surround  ;  also  fig. 

1583  S  tanyhurst  Aeneis  ii.  (1880)  50  Laocoon . .  Is  to  sone 
embayed  with  wrapping  girdle  y  coompast.  1624  Capt. 
Smith  Virginia  1.  16  We  found  our  selues  imbayed  with  a 
mightie  headland.  1772-84  Cook  Voy.  (1790)  V.  i860  We 
were,  in  some  degree,  embayed  by  the  ice.  1792  Fortn. 
Ramble  xi.  69  Bridder  Water  . .  looks  as  if  embayed  in 
mountains.  1862  GyP.  Scrope  Volcanoes  176  The  waters 
were  embayed  in  eddies  or  pools.  1876  Bancroft  Hist. 
U.  S.  II.  xxii.  32  He  found  himself  embayed  in  a  labyrinth 
without  end. 

+  Embay",  v.2  Obs.  poet.  [f.  En-  prcf.  + 
Bay  w.5] 

1.  trails.  To  plunge  (in  a  liquid) ;  to  bathe ; 
hence,  to  drench,  wet ;  to  imbrue,  steep. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  x.27  Sad  repentance  used  to  embay 
His  bodie  in  salt  water.  1594  ? Greene  Selimus  Wks. 
(Grosart)  XIV.  223  Our  mouthes  in  honie  to  embay.  1600 
Fairfax  Tasso  xii.  lxii.  Their  Swords  both  points  and 
edges  sharpe  embay  In  purple  bloud,  where  so  they  hit  or 
light.  1762  Churchill  Ghost ,  His  horse,  Whose  sides,  in 
their  own  blood  embay’d,  E’en  to  the  bone  were  open  laid. 

2.  Jig.  a.  To  bathe  (oneself)  in  sleep,  sunshine, 
b.  Of  sleep  :  To  bedew,  steep,  suffuse,  pervade. 

1590  Spenser  Muiopotmos  200  In  the  warme  sunne  he 
doth  himselfe  embay.  1590  —  F.  Q.  1.  ix.  13  Whiles  every 
sense  the  humour  sweet  embay'd.  1610  G.  F letcher  Christ's 
Viet,  in  Farr’s  S.  P.  (1847)  63  And  all  about,  embayed  in 
soft  sleep,  A  herd  of  charmed  beasts  aground  were  spread. 

Embayed  (emb^'d),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Embay  vX\ 

1.  Enclosed  in,  or  as  in,  a  bay.  Also,  of  a  shore  : 
Formed  into  bays,  hollowed  out  by  the  sea. 

1835  Mudie  Brit.  Birds  (1841)  I.  125  A  shore,  embayed 
and  torn  by  the  sea.  1839  Murchison  Silur.  Syst.  1.  xxxvii. 
516  The  embayed  flats,  .are  good  examples  of  the  fertile  soil. 
1851  Ruskin  Stones  Ven/iSj^)  I.  i.  17  Embayed  fragments 
of  the  Roman  wreck.  1870  Yeats  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  15 
The  embayed  waters  of  Mexico.  1882  Nature  XXVI.  151 
Great  West  Bay  . .  bears  . .  the  ugly  name  of  ‘  Dead  Man’s 
Bay  *  from  an  embayed  vessel  caught  in  a  South-west  gale 
seldom  escaping  shipwreck. 

2.  Forming  a  bay  or  recess.  See  Bay  sb. 3 

1824-9  Landor  I  mag.  Conv.  (1846)  II.  241  The  embayed 

window. 

Embayment  (embedment).  [f.  as  prec.  + 

-MENT.] 

1.  a.  The  action  of  forming  into  a  bay.  b.  concr. 
A  portion  of  water  or  coast  forming  a  bay. 

1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xl,  The  line  of  sea-coast,  with  all  its 
varied  curves,  indentures,  and  embayments.  1853  G.  John¬ 
ston  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  I.  10  Occasionally  lingering  in 
some  embayment.  .to  collect  their  waters.  1879  Le  Conte 
Elem.  Geol.  525  The  Mississippi  probably  commenced  to  run 
into  the  Tertiary  Embayment.  1884  St.  Nicholas  1 1. 534  It 
is  a  larger  embayment  than  that  where  the  gig  came  to  grief. 

2.  A  bay-like  recess  (of  a  window). 

1848  Tait's  Mag.  XV.  102  The  deep  embayment  of  her 
favourite  window. 

t  Embe,  prep.  Obs.  Also  1  emb.  A  variant 
of  OF .  ymbe,  ME.  Umbe,  cj.v.,  about,  around,  etc. 

a  1000  A  thelstan  5  (Gr.)  Embe  Brunanburh.  a  1000  Meno- 
log.  (Gr.)  210  Emb  eahta  niht.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  51  f>ebi- 
tacninge  }>e  ic  habbe  embe  ispeken.  Ibid.  219  Ne  me}  nan 
iscefte.  .understonden  embe  god.  c  1205  Lay.  6563  /Euere 
he  polite  embe  uuel.  c  1315  Shoreham  141  Ine  thylke  songe 
That  ich  was  embe  oure  faye. 

Hence  in  OE.  and  early  ME.  compounds  :  emb- 
husa  [OE.  hoga  care],  anxiety;  embsnitSe  v. 
[OE.  sniiS an  to  cut],  to  circumcise  ;  embeponk 
[OE.  pane  thought],  anxiety  or  thought  about ; 
embe-uten  adv.  [OE.  uton  without],  round 
about. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  vi.  34  jEghwylc  daeg  haetS  genoh 
on  hys  agenum  ymbho^an  [ c  1160  Hatton  embhujan]. 
Ibid.  Mark.  xiv.  47  Softlice  an  of  |?ain  \>e  9ar  embe-uton 
\c  1160  Hatton  embe-uten]  stodon  his  swurde  abraed.  Ibid. 
Luke  ii.  210  pe  ehta  dagas  gefyllede  wacron  }xet  Sset  cild 
emsnyden  [c  1160  Hatton  embsnyScn]  waere.  c  1175  Lamb. 
Horn.  81  pet  me  sculde  in  be  ehtupe  dei  knaue  child 
embsnipen.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  87  pe  bileffulle  mannes 
heorte.  .ben  wasshen  of  be  embebonke  of  fleshliche  lustes. 

+  Embeam  (embrm),  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-  + 
Beam  sb.\  trans.  To  cast  beams  (of  light)  upon, 
irradiate  ;  to  radiate  (light). 

1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Viet,  in  Farr’s  Y.  P.  (1848)  75 
But  now  so  lively  colours  did  embeam  His  sparkling  fore¬ 
head.  1652  Benlowes  Theoph.  1.  xeix.  13  Faith  in  Thee 
[may]  embeam  my  Night.  1652  Jer.  Collier  in  Benlowes 
Theoph.  B  4  b,  Loves  self  in  her  his  Flame  embeams. 

t  Embeau*ty,  v.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  6  en- 
bewte.  [f.  En-  -+-  Beauty.]  trans.  To  put  beauty 
on  (a  person  or  thing)  ;  to  beautify. 

152^  Skelton  Carl.  Lanrel86&  Whom  dame  nature. .  Hath 
fressnly  enbewted. 

Embeazle,  obs.  f.  Embezzle, 


Embed,  imbed  (em-,  imbe  d),  [f.  En-,  In- 
+  BedjA  {Embed  is  now  the  more  common  form.)] 

1.  Irans.  To  fix  firmly  in  a  surrounding  mass  of 
some  solid  material.  Also  rejl. 

a.  1794  Sulivan  Vic'iu  Nat.  I.  viii.  62  Calcareous  sub¬ 
stances  are  in  general  found  where  flints  are  embedded.  1861 
Hulme  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  11.  in.  iv.  147  Leeches .. embed 
themselves  in  the  earth.  1879  J.  Timbs  in  Cassells  Techn . 
Educ .  IV.  6/2  Iron  girders  embedded  in  brickwork  and 
cement.  1882  Standard  5  Sept.  6/1  The  workman  takes 
one  diamond  and  embeds  it  in  heated  cement. 

A  1778  Whitehurst  Inquiry  Earth  xii.  90  Marine  ex¬ 
uviae  found  imbedded  near  the  tops  of  mountains.  1797 
M.  Baillie  Morb.  Anat.  (1807)  436  Masses  of  the  same  sort 
of  substance,  lying  as  it  were  embedded  in  the  brain.  1816 
R.  Jameson  Char.  Min.  (1817)  130  Crystals  are  said  to 
be  imbedded,  when  they  are  completely  inclosed  in  another 
mineral.  1866  Livingstone  Jml.  (1873)  I.  i.  29  Thus.. in¬ 
sects  are.  .imbedded  in  the  gum-copal. 

b.  fig. 

a.  1835  Lytton  Rienzi  1.  xii,  The  light . .  embedded,  as 
it  were,  in  vast  masses  of  shade.  1855  Bain  Senses  §  Int . 
11.  ii.  §  12  The  sensation  is  embedded  in  a  movement.  1870 
Lowell  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  1.  (1873)  79  The  winged  seeds 
of  his  thought  embed  themselves  in  the  memory. 

jB.  1855  Bain  Senses  <$•  Int.  11.  ii.  §  13  The  same  optical 
impression,  .may.  .be  imbedded  in  a  great  many  different 
muscular  impressions.  1875  Maine  Hist.  List.  i.  14  Parts 
of  these,  .writings  are  imbedded  in  the  text  of  the  Book. 

c.  transf.  Also  in  wider  senses  suggested  by  the 
etymology. 

1848  Clough  Amours  de  Voy.  111.  302  Nemi,  imbedded  in 
wood,  Nemi  inurned  in  the  hill  !  1849  Grote  Greece  (1862) 

V.  11.  lx.  300  A  more  considerable  stream,  flowing  deeply 
imbedded  between  lofty  banks.  1852  M.  Arnold  Poems , 
Emped.  on  Etna  11,  Through  whose  [Typho’s]  heart  Etna 
drives  her  roots  of  stone  To  imbed  them  in  the  sea. 

2.  Said  of  the  surrounding  mass  of  material :  To 
enclose  firmly.  Also  Jig. 

1853  Kane  Griunell  Exp.  xxvi.  (1856)  210  Fields  of  new  ice 
.  .imbedded  them  in  a  single  night.  1855  I.  Taylor  Rest  or. 
Belief  215  Those  Seven  Epistles,  .imbed  our  problem.  1887 
Harper s  Mag.  May  955  A  soft  sweetish  pulp,  .embeds  the 
two  beans. 

Hence  Embe'dded ppl.  a .,  Embe’dding  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. 

1830  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  I.  85  Others  ascribed  the  im¬ 
bedded  fossil  bodies  to  some  plastic  power  which  resided 
in  the  earth  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world.  1863  — 
Autiq.  Man  8,  I  have  spoken  of  the  embedding  of  organic 
bodies  and  human  remains  in  peat.  1877  W.  Thomson  Voy. 
Challenger  I.  ii.  113  The  elegant  forms  of  the  imbedded 
shells.  1877  E.  Conder  Bas.  Faith  vii.  315  Smelting  out  * 
the  pure  gold  of  revealed  truth  from  the  imbedding  ore. 

t  Embedlam,  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-  +  Bedlam.] 
trans.  To  put  into  Bedlam  ;  hence  to  drive  mad. 

<1:1628  F.  Greville  Alaham  11.  ii.  (1633)  28  Furie  !  then 
spurre  thyself,  embedlam  wit. 

Embedment  (embedment),  [f.  Embed  0.  + 
-ment.]  a.  The  action  of  embedding,  the  state 
of  being  embedded,  b.  concr.  Something  which 
embeds  ;  a  !  bed  ’  of  stonework,  etc. 

1828-40  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  !•  3°4  The  large  oak 
pillars,  .rested  in  an  embedment  of  strong  masonwork. 

Embeggar :  see  Em-  prefix. 

Embel,  embelf,  erron.  forms  of  next.  % 

1692  Coles,  Embel.  1775  Ash,  Embel ,  embelf. 

+  Embelif,  adv .  and  a.  Astron .  Obs.  [a. 
OP',  phrase  en  belif\  see  Belef.] 

A.  adv.  In  an  oblique  direction,  obliquely. 

c  1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  11.  §  28  These  same  signes..ben 
cleped  tortuos  signes  or  kroked  signes  for  they  arisen  em¬ 
belif  on  oure  Orisonte. 

B.  adj.  Oblique. 

C1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  11.  §  28  heading ,  To  knowe  the 
assencions  of  signes  in  the  embelif  cercle  in  euery  regioun, 

I  Mene,  in  circulo  obliquo.  Ibid.,  The  embelif  orisonte  . . 
ouerkervyth  the  equinoxial  in  embelif  angles.  1413  Lydg. 
Pilgr.  Sowle  v.  i.  (1859)  7°>  1  saw  the  spyeres  tornen.  .eue- 
riche  within  other,  by  contrarious  mouyng,  and  by  embelif. 

Hence  +  Embelif  v.  Obs.  intr.,  to  be  oblique. 

1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle  v.  i.  (1859)  70  There  was  a  Cercle 
embelyfyng  somwhat. 

Embellish  (embed  if)  v.  Forms:  4-5  em- 
belyssh,  (4  enbelyse,  embellis),  5  embellissh, 
-ysh,  (embelese,  -yse,  -yee,  enbelis,  -issh,  em- 
belsh),  6-  embellish.  Also  7-8  imbelish,  im- 
bellish.  [a.  OF.  embelliss-  lengthened  stem  of 
embellir,  f.  en-  (see  En-)  +  be l  beautiful.] 

1.  +  a.  To  render  beautiful  {obs.  in  general  sense), 
b.  To  beautify  with  adventitious  adornments  ;  to 
ornament. 

c  1340  Gaw.  4  Gr.  Knt.  1033  &  enbelyse  his  bur3  with  his 
bele  chere.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.,  Lucrece,  Teeres  ful 
of  hevytee  Embelysshed  [v.  r.  embelesed,  enbelised]  hire 
willy  chastitee.  c  1440  Partonope  5981  Wyth  beaute . .  nature 
Wold  so  embelyce  ony  00  creature.  1474  Caxton  Chesse  9 
The  robes  of  purpure.  .enbellissheth  the  body.  1379  Spen¬ 
ser  ship h .  Cat.  Feb.,  It  was  embellisht  with  blossomes 
fayre.  1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  185  The  Elm  [yields]  a 
waterish  humour,  which  is  very  proper  to  imbelish  the 
skin.  1679-88  Seer.  Sent.  Money  Chas.  <5-  Jos.  49  For 
writing,  flourishing,  and  embellishing,  partly  in  gold,  a  letre 
sent  to  the  Emperor  of . .  Morocco.  1734  tr.  Rollin' s  Ane. 
H ist.  (1827)  II.  iv.  §  1. 215  His  hair  embellished  with  artificial 
locks.  1801  Strutt  Sports  <$•  Past.  1.  iii.  36  Bridles  . .  em¬ 
bellished  with  bits  of  yellow  gold.  1872  Yeats  Techn.  Hist. 
Comm.  248  The  objects  thus  embellished  were  jewel-cases. 

C.  fig. ;  now  often  with  sense  to  ‘  dress  up  ’, 
heighten  (a  narration)  with  fictitious  additions. 


1447  Bokf.nham  Seyntys  Introd.  3  Hys  newe  poetrye 
Enbelshyd  wyth  colours  of  rethoryk.  1482  Caxton  {title) 
Higden’s  Polychronicon  . .  emprynted  and  sette  in  forme 
by  me  William  Caxton  and  a  lytel  embelysshed  fro  tholde 
makyng.  1649  Selden  Laws  of  Eng.  (1739)  11.  xvii.  90  To 
imbellish  mens  minds  with.  .Learning  that  may  gain  them 
preferment.  1722  Wollaston  Relig.  Nat.  vii.  154  False 
notions  of  glory:  imbellishd  indeed  by  servile  wits.  1726 
Swift  To  a  Lady ,  I  shall,  .with  books  my  mind  embellish. 
1772  Sir  W.  Jones  Ess.  ii.  205  A  simple  and  agreeable 
melody,  which  will,  .embellish  [the  words].  1801  Home  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XCI.  329  Events,  .probably,  .much  exagger¬ 
ated  and  embellished.  1850  Mrs.  Jameson  Leg.  Monast. 
Ord.  (1863)  53  A  long  life  . .  embellished  by  elegant  pur¬ 
suits.  Mod.  The  story  is  true  in  substance,  but  has  been 
greatly  embellished. 

+  2.  fig .  To  brighten  (in  feeling),  cheer.  Obs. 
1481  Caxton  Myrr.  1.  v.  17  But  they  were  embelisshid 
moche  of  that  they  sawe  the  firmament  thus  tome  and  so 
nobly  to  holde  his  cours. 

Embellished  (embe-lift),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ED  k]  Beautified,  adorned,  illustrated. 

1598  Florio Diet.  Ep.  Ded.  2  Your  embellisht  grace.  1845 
J.  Pye  Patron.  Brit.  Art  ii.  55  Embellished  books. 

Embellisher  (embelijai).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ee.] 
He  who  or  that  which  beautifies  or  adorns. 

1479  Caxton  Chaucer  s  Boeth.  Pref.,  The  . .  first  founder 
and  embelisher  of  ornate  eloquence  in  our  English  . .  Chau¬ 
cer.  1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  521  P4  And  may  be  call’d 
Embellishers.  1813  Byron  Giaour  xviii.  note,  Sultan  Giam- 
schid,  the  embellisher  of  Istakhar.  1871  Smiles  Charac.  ix. 
(1876)  260  Grace  is  a  sweetener  and  embellisher  of  life. 

Embellishing  (embe-lijii)),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Em¬ 
bellish  v.  +  -ing  1 .]  The  action  or  process  of 
making  beautiful ;  also  concr.  ornamentation. 

1641  Milton  Ch.Govt.  ii. (1851)  103  The  devices  and  im- 
bellishings  of  mans  imagination.  1678  Cudworth  Int  ell. 
Syst.  33  For  the  Adorning  and  Embellishing  of  the  Cor¬ 
poreal  World  to  us. 

Embellishing  iembe-liji q),ppl.  a.  [f.  Embel¬ 
lish  v.  +  -ing2.]  That  embellishes  or  beautifies. 

1545  T.  Raynold  JVomans  Book  Y  5  The  embellisshinge 
or  bellifieing  medicines  whereof  I  entende  to  speke  here. 
1673  Lady' s Call.  1.  ii.  19  Meekness  is  so.  .peculiarly  embel¬ 
lishing  to  women. 

EmbeTlishment.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ment.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  embellishing  or  beau¬ 
tifying  ;  decoration,  ornamentation. 

1623  Cockeram  Eng.  Did.  11,  Beautifying ,  Embellish¬ 
ment,  Decoration.  1678  Trans.  Crt.  Spain  206  The  thing 
that  contributed  most  to  the  embellishment  of  that  Festival, 
was  the  great  abundance  of  Ladies.  1711  Addison  Sped. 
No.  1  TP  8,  I  am  sensible  they  might  not  tend  to  the  Embel¬ 
lishment  of  my  paper.  1868  Milman  St.  Paul's  340  A 
Turkish  merchant  devoted  no  less  a  sum  than  10,000/.  to 
the  internal  embellishment  of  St.  Paul’s. 

2.  That  which  embellishes  or  beautifies,  lit.  and 
fig. ;  an  ornament,  decoration,  setting  off ;  esp.  a 
grace  of  diction  or  composition,  a  poetical  image, 
episode,  or  hyperbole  ;  also,  in  pejorative  sense, 
an  exaggeration  (cf.  Embellish  v.  i  c). 

1632  Quarles  Div.  Fancies  iv.  lxxx.  (1660)  165  But  now, 
has  not  the  least  Imbellishment  Of  Heav’nly  knowledge. 
1662  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  III.  256  Abatement  is  made 
for  poetical  embellishments.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  223 
A  book  that  has  some  pleasing  embellishments  on  the  back. 
1717  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Lett.  II.  xliv.  22  A  relation, 
that  has . .  received  many  embellishments  from  my  hand. 
1772  Pennant  Tours  Scotl.  (1774)  343  Nor  are  the  lofty 
headlands  a  less  embellishment.  1830  D’Israeli  Chas.  I, 
III.  ii.  18  Formed  for  peace,  and  the  embellishments  of  life. 

t  Embenched,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [f.EN- 
+  Bench  sb.  +  -ed.]  Formed  into  ‘  benches  ’ ;  cf. 
Bench  sb.  6,  7,  and  v.  2. 

1599  Nashe  Lent.  Strife  9  Cerdicus.  .was  the  first . .  that 
on  those  embenched  shelues  stampt  his  footing. 

Ember  1  (e*mb9j).  Forms:  1  eemerse,  4  aym-, 
em,  eemer,  5  eymbre,  -bery,  (6  pi.  embries, 
emmers,  Sc.  amer-,  ammer-,  amyrris,)  6-7  im- 
ber,  9  dial,  yummer.  [OE.  demerge  wk.  fern., 
corresponds  to  OHG.  eimuria  (MHG.  eimere), 
ON.  eimyrja  (Da.  emmer ,  Sw.  morja)  :—OTeut. 
*aimuzjon- ;  for  the  suffix  cf.  Goth,  jukuzi  (stem 
jnkuzjd-')  yoke.  The  ME.  forms  with  ay-  ey -  point 
to  adoption  from  ON.  rather  than  to  descent  from 
OE.  The  disappearance  of  the  vowel  of  the 
original  second  syllable  occasioned  the  insertion 
of  the  euphonic  b,  normal  between  ??i  and  r.] 

1.  A  small  piece  of  live  coal  or  wood  in  a  half- 
extinguished  fire.  Chiefly  in  pi.  :  The  smoulder¬ 
ing  ashes  of  a  fire. 

ciooo  Ags.  I.eechdoms  III.  30  Nim  3u  clatan  moran  . .  & 
berec  hy  on  hate  aemergean.  ?  <71390  Form  of  Cury  in 
Warner  Antiq.  Culin.  15  Take  chyches,  and  . .  lay  hem  in 
hoot  aymers.  1398  Trevisa  Barth .  De  P.  R.  x.  ix  (Tollem. 
MSd,  Also  fyry  emeris  [1535  emers ;  1582  embers]  is  raui- 
schid  and  meuid  upwarde  by  rauischynge  of  wynde.  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  136  Eymbre,  hote  aschys  [1499  eymery  or 
synder,  hote  asshes],  pmna.  1513  Douglas  /Ends  vi.  iii. 
137  The  reliquies  and  the  dry  ammeris  syne  Thai  slokkin. 
1555  Fardle  Facions  1.  v.  72  They  feede  them  [children] 
with  . .  rootes,  rosted  in  the  embries.  1600  Hakluyt  Voy. 
(1810)  III.  258  They  heat  it  [flesh]  a  little  upon  imbers  of 
coales.  1632  Milton  Penseroso  79  Glowing  embers.  .Teach 
light  to  counterfeit  a  ^loom.  1719  Young  Busiris  1.  i.  (1757) 
13  Sleepingembers  which  will  rise  in  flames.  1838-42  Arnold 
Hist.  Rome  II.  xxxvii.  475  Only  the  expiring  embers  of  a 
great  fire,  a  1849  Poe  Raven ,  Each  separate  dying  ember 
Wrought  its  ghost  upon  the  floor.  1874  Spurgeon  Treas. 
Dav ,  Ps.  cii.  3  The  last  comforting  ember  is  quenched. 


EMBER. 


EMBILLOW. 


2  fig' 

1513  More  Edw.  V.  Ep.  Ded.  3  To  revive  that  which 
hath  fora  long  time  been  raked  up  in  the  embers  of  oblivion. 
1650  R.  Stapylton  Stradas  Low  C.  Warres  1.  20  But  the 
secret  lay  not  long  in  the  Embers.  1787  Bentham  Def 
Usury  178  Success  does  not . .  arise  out  of  the  embers  of  ill- 
success.  1874  Bancroft  Footpr .  Time  i.  97  The  embers  of 
independence  . .  broke  forth  in  war. 

3.  Comb,  ember-bread  (see  quot. ;  but  the 
statement  is  app.  a  fiction  to  explain  Ember- 
days.) 

1681  Wharton  Fasts  <5-  Fest.  Wks.(i683)  3oACake  baked 
under  the  Embers  or  Ashes,  which  was  called  . .  Ember- 
bread.  1796  Pegge  Anonym.  (1809)  135. 

Ember-  (e'mbai).  Now  only  attrib.  and  in 
Comb.  Forms :  a.  1  ymbren,  6-8  embring, 
-yng,  6  im-,  ymbring,  6-7  imb-,  embering.  P.  in 
Comb.  3  umbri-(«),  ymbri-,  4  ymber-,  5  embyr-, 
ymbre-,  6  embre-,  (amber-),  7-  ember.  [The 
OE. ymbren  (app.  neut. :  pi  .ymbren'),  perh.  a  cor¬ 
ruption  (due  to  attrib.  use)  of  OE .ymbrym  masc., 
period,  revolution  of  time,  f.  ymb  about,  round  + 
ryne  course,  running. 

It  seems  however  not  wholly  impossible  that  the  word  may 
have  been  due  to  popular  etymology  working  upon  some 
Vulgar  Lat.  corruption  of  quatiior  temporal  cf.  Ger.  quat- 
ember  Ember-tide  ;  for  the  possibility  of  OE.  mb  for  L.  mp , 
and  for  the  suffix,  cf.  OE.  ymbren  from  L.  amp{Ji)ora.  The 
ON.  imbru(-dagar),  OSw.  ymber{-dagar )  appear  to  be  ad. 
Eng. ;  OSw.  had  also  tamper-dagar  from  temporal 
The  English  name  of  the  four  periods  of  fasting 
and  prayer  (L.  quatuor  tempora)  appointed  by 
the  Church  to  be  observed  respectively  in  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year.  Each  of  these  fasts  occupies 
three  days,  viz.  a  Wednesday  and  the  following 
Friday  and  Saturday  ;  these  are  called  Ember  days, 
and  the  weeks  in  which  they  occur  are  called 
Ember  weeks.  Since  the  Council  of  Placentia 
a.d.  1095,  the  Ember  days  have  been  the  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  next  following  (1) 
the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  (2)  Whitsunday,  (3) 
Holy  Cross  Day,  14  Sept.,  (4)  St.  Lucia’s  Day, 
1 3  Dec.  In  the  Roman  Church  the  Ember-Satur- 
days,  and  in  the  Church  of  England  the  Sundays 
immediately  following,  are  the  days  on  which 
ordinations  usually  take  place. 

f  1.  As  an  independent  sb. ;  =  Ember-day  (only 
in  a.  forms).  Obs. 

c  1010  Laws  of  AEthelrcd  (Thorpe)  VI.  xxiii,  Ymbren  & 
festena.  Ibid,  xxv,  Heah-freolsda^um  &  riht-ymbrenum. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Rubric  to  L-uke  viii.  40  Dis  sceal  on  frige- 
doe;;  on  basre  pentecostenes  wucan  to  pam  ymbrene.  1547 
Salesbury  Welsh  Diet.,  Katcor  Li.  e.  cadgor,  a  fast],  Em- 
bryng.  1573  Tusser  Husb.  (1878)  28  Keepe  Embrings  wel, 
and  fasting  daies. 

2.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  ember  (f  embring)-day, 
-fast,  -Friday,  -time,  -tide,  -week  ;  ember-eve,  the 
vigil  of  an  Ember  day. 

a.  a  1000  Laws  of  Alfred  xliii,  On  iiii.  ymbren-wican. 
a  1036  Lazvs  of  Cuut  (Eccl.)  xvi,  Si  hit  Ymbren-faesten  si 
hit  lengcten-fassten.  Ibid,  xvii,  We  forbeodaS  ordal  &  aSas 
freolsdagum  &  ymbren-dagum.  1502  Ord.  Crystal  Men  (W. 
de  Worde)n.  xvi.  (1506)  125  To  faste  foure  tymes  in  the  yere 
the  ymbrynge  tyme.  1548  Act  2  <S-  3  Edw.  VI ,  c.  19  Preamb., 
Abstinence,  which  hath  been  used  . .  upon  . .  the  Embring 
Days,  and  other  Days.  1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witcher,  xii. 
xiv.  200  He  . .  must  come  to  church  upon  an  embering  fri- 
daie.  1590  Tarleton  News  Purgat.  (1844)  64  [The  pope]  that 
made  the  imbering-weekes  in  honour  of  his  faire  and  beau- 
tifull  curtizan  Imbra.  1563-87  Foxe^4.  §  M.(  1684)11.  30/1 
Counselling  . .  the  said  Roger  Dods,  upon  an  Embring  day, 
to  sup  with  Bread  and  Cheese.  1752  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  III. 
227  Abstinence  from  flesh  in  Lent,  and  on  . .  embring  days. 

i a.  a  1225  A  tier.  R.  70  HoldeJ?  silence  . .  ifte  Umbridawes 
[v.r.  ymbri  wikes].  138  .  Wyclif  Semi.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  203  pe 
Wednesday  Gospel  in  ymber  weke  in  Septembre  monepe. 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  139  Embyrday,  angarium  vel  quatuor 
temporum.  1481  Caxton  Myrr.  111.  x.  155  By  the  kalender 
we  knowe  ..  the  ymbre  dayes.  c  1550  Bale  K.  Johan  41 
Bothe  amber  dayes  &  lentes.  1550  Wyll  of  Deuyll  (Collier) 
4,  I  geue  . .  the  Embredays  to  pope  Calixtus.  1608  Shaks. 
Per.  1.  Cho.  6  A  song  of  old.  .sung  at  festivals,  On  ember- 
eves,  and  holy  ales.  1622  Middleton,  etc.  Old  Law  hi.  i, 
Are  all  fallen  into  fasting-days  and  Ember-weeks?.  1634 
Canne  Necess.  Separ.  (1849)  117  And  pope  Calixtus  in  the 
year  206  ordained  Ember  fasts.  1704  N elson  Fest.  <$■  Fasts 
11.  iii.  (1739)469  These  Fasts,  .may.  .be  said  to  be  Ember 
Days.  1726  Ayliffe  Parerg.  281  The  four  Seasons  of  the 
year  called  the  Ember-Weeks.  1844  Lingard  Anglo-Sax. 
Ch.  (1858)  I.  App.  386  The  Ember  fasts,  on  Wednesday,  Fri¬ 
day,  and  Saturday,  four  times  in  the  year.  1849  -53  Rock  Ch. 
of  Fathers  IV.  xi.  64  On  the  ember-days,  the  deacon  and 
subdeacon  wore  . .  the  chasuble.  1849  Miss  Mulock  Ogil- 
vies  xii.  (1875)  90  How  near  it  is  to  Ember  weeks. 

Ember.3  Also  imber,  immer,  emmer,  am- 
mer.  [a.  Norw.  emmer^-gaas)  ;  Icel.  has  him - 
brimi,  older  himbrin ;  Faroic  imbrim  (Vigf.).]  A 
kind  of  sea-fowl  ( Colymbus  Immer  Linn.  Pennant) 
frequenting  the  seas  about  Orkney,  a  variety  of  the 
Northern  Diver  or  Loon  ( Colymbus  glacialis)  to 
which  the  name  is  sometimes  given.  Chiefly  in 
Comb,  as  Ember-goose ,  - diver . 

1744  Preston  Zetland  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIII.  61/2  The 
Ember-Goose,  which  is  said  to  hatch  her  Egg  under  her 
Wing.  1802  G.  Montagu  Omith.  Diet.  (1833)  267  Imber- 
Diver — a  name  for  the  Loon.  1822  Scott  Pirate  xxi,  Be 
mine  the  imber-goose  to  play.  1885  Swainson  Prov.  Names 
Brit.  Birds  (E.D.S.)  213  Immer  or  Ember  (Orkney),  Imber 
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Diver  (Ireland),  Ammer  or  Emmer  goose  (Aberdeen,  E. 
Lothian). 

Embered  (e-mbaid),///.  a.  [f.  Ember1  +  -ed2.] 
a.  Strewn  with  embers  ;  b.  Burnt  to  embers. 

1796  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  11.  468  On  the  white-ember ’d 
hearth  Then  heapt  up  fresh  fuel.  1863  W.  Lancaster  Praz- 
terita  26  An  old  crone  leaning  at  an  ember’d  fire. 

Embering,  obs.,  var.  of  Ember  2. 

t  Emberlucock,  v.  Obs .  rare .  [ad.  F.  em- 
Imrelucocquer ,  a  nonce-wd.  of  fanciful  formation.] 
To  bewilder,  confuse. 

1653  Urquhart  Rabelais  1.  vi,  Never  emberlucock.  .your 
spirits  with  these  vaine  thoughts  and  idle  conceits. 

t  Embe'tter,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  imbetter  [f. 
En-  +  Better,  a.~]  trans.  To  make  better. 

a.  ^1583  Peckham  in  Hakluyt  Voyages  (1600)  III.  181 
Then  . .  estates  of  such  as  now  Hue  in  want  shall  be  em- 
bettered.  1625  Long  tr.  Barclay  s  A  rgenis  (1636)  Dedic.  A  2 
Varietie  to  please  the  minde,  and  Learning  to  embetter  the 
Iudgement.  1839  Richardson  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

£.  1607  Daniel  Philotas  v.  Chorus,  Crueltie  doth  not 
imbetter  men.  1680  Sir  W.  Waller  Divine  Mcdit.  (1839) 
41  Those  that  are  good  are  imbettered,  even  by  the  illness  of 
those  that  are  bad. 

Embezzle  (embe’z’l),  v.  Forms :  a.  5  en- 
besyl,  enbesel(l,  5-6  embesell,  -sill,  -syle,  -syll, 
(6  embecill),  6-8  embezel(l,  -zil(l,  -zle,  -zzel(l, 

7  embeasil,  -zle,  embes(s)el(l,  6-  embezzle. 
/L  5-8  imbezel(l,  -ill,  (6-7  imbeazel(l),  7-8 
imbezzel(l,  -il,  imbezle,  6-8  imbesel(l,  -il(l, 
(6-7  imbeasell,  -il,  imbecile,  -ill,  imbesle, 
ymbessill, )  7  imbezzle.  [ad.  AF.  enbesiler  (quots. 
1397,  1404),  ‘to  make  away  with,  cause  to  dis¬ 
appear,  fraudulently  destroy  * ;  f.  en-  +  beseler  (see 
Bezzle  v.),  which  occurs  (with  the  same  sense) 
in  the  Year-books  of  32-33  Edw.  Ill  (1305),  and 
appears  to  be  identical  with  OF.  besillier  (Pr. 
besillar)  to  maltreat,  ravage,  destroy ;  according 
to  M.  Paul  Meyer  f.  L.  bis-,  in  late  L.  used  as  a 
pejorative  prefix. 

In  16th  c.  the  Eng.  word  appears  to  have  been  referred 
to  the  L.  imbecillare  to  weaken  (see  Imbecile),  and  this 
notion  has  possibly  in  some  degree  influenced  the  subse¬ 
quent  development  of  the  sense.] 

+  1.  trans .  To  make  away  with  (provisions, 
money,  etc.) ;  esp.  to  carry  off  secretly  (what  be¬ 
longs  to  another  person)  for  one’s  own  use.  Obs. 

a.  [1357  Will  of  John  of  Gaunt  in  Nichols  Royal  Wills 
155  Drap  enbroudes  . .  et  toutes  autres  pieces  de  la  suit  . . 
quels  je  achatay  de..la  Duchesse  de  Northfolk  aussi  en- 
tierement  sans  riens  ent  enbeseiller  com  jes  les  avoy  de 
ele.]  1469  Househ.  Ord.  91  See  that  noe  vitaills.  .ne  none 
other  stuffe  of  the  seide  householde  be  enbeselled  oute. 
1530  Palsgr.  531/2  He  that  embesylleth  a  thyng  intendeth 
to  steale  it.  1552  Inv.  Ch.  Surrey  55  There  was  embeselyd 
one  auter  clothe  and  two  towelles.  1598  Litischoteti s  Voy. 
in  Arb.  Garner  III.  18  But  little  cometh  to  the  owner’s 
hands,  being  embezzled  and  privily  made  away.  1655  F uller 
Ch.  Hist.  viii.  42  The  Utensells  thereof  had  lately  been  Em- 
bezelled.  1750  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  II.  151  One  of  these  [bibles] 
was  to  be  placed  in  every  parish  church,  chained  so  as  not 
to  be  embezzeled. 

(3.  1474  Househ.  Ord.  30  Nor  that  the  porters  suffree  any 

stuffe  to  be  imbezelled  out  of  the  sayde  gates.  1574  Hel- 
lowes  Gucuara' s  Ep.  166  Babling  and  foule  mouthed  boyes 
. .  wil  imbesill  your  apparrell.  1598  Stow  Surv.  xxxiii. 
(1603)  297  Manie  of  the  Kings  Jewels  were  . .  imbeseled. 
1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  iv.  140  The  Sailers  . .  are  much 
to  blame  for  imbesling  the  prouisions. 

fig.  1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  76  Thee  pryvee  masse  ..  em- 
becilleth  and  taketh  out  of  our  hartes  Christ. 

+  b.  To  make  away  with,  fraudulently  destroy 
(a  charter,  title-deed,  etc.).  In  later  use  also,  To 
mutilate,  tamper  with  (a  document  or  writing  of 
any  kind).  Obs. 

a.  [1404  Act  5  Hen.  IV ,  c.  14  (Record  ed.),  Porce  que 
pleuseurs  pies  de  fins  . .  et  les  notes  de  tielx  fyns  demorantz 
en  le  comune  Bank,  aient  este  devant  ces  heures  enbesilez,  & 
autres  pies  &  notes  de  fyns  fauxement  contreovez  &  mys  en 
lour  lieux.]  1494  Fabyan  vii.  293  The  sayd  boke.  .was  en- 
besylyd,  or  loste.  1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII ,  c.  51  Preamb., 
The  evydences  concernyng  the  same  Maners  . .  ben  embe- 
selled  by  . .  ill  disposed  persones.  1509-10  Act  1  Hen.  VIII , 
c.  8  The  said  commissioner  or  escheatour  may  nott  change 
nor  enbesyll  the  said  offices  or  inquisiciones.  1581  Lam- 
barde  Eiren .  iv.  xxi.  (1588)  625  If  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
will  craftily  embesill  an  Enditement.  1660  H.  More 
Myst.  Godl.  vii.  xi.  326  The  Writings  of  the  Evangelists  . . 
were  never  embeseled.  1662  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  III. 
296  The  records  belonging  to  this  family  have  been  em¬ 
bezzled.  1691 E. Taylor  Behmeti  s  Life 425  A  Hieroglyphical 
Monument .  .was  razed  and  embezelled  by  the  rude  Hands. 

(3.  1504  Plutnpton  Corr.  Introd.  64  How.  .evydenc’  hath 

bene  imbeseled.  1665  Stillingfl.  Rational  Ace.  Prof. 
Relig.  212  Is  it  then  possible  to  suppose  all  those  Copy's 
at  once  imbezeled.  1671  F.  Phillips  Reg.  Necess.  Ep. 
Ded.,  It  is  Felony  to  imbezill  or  corrupt  a  Record.  1677-8 
Marvell  Corr.  326  Wks.  1872-5  II.  586  Upon  occasion  of 
imbeziling  the  Bill  sent  from  the  Lords. 

+  c.  To  entice  away  (a  person)  from  service, 
etc.  Obs. 

1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  xm.  (1599)  615  He  would  be  a 
conuenient  instrument  to  imbeasell  from  the  army  of  Fran- 
cisco-maria  the  bands  of  Gascons.  1594  Lyly  Moth.  Bombie 
v.  iii.  137,  I  had  rather  thou  shouldst  rob  my  chest,  than 
imbeasell  my  sonne. 

+  2.  To  weaken,  impair,  diminish.  Obs. 

1566  Drant  Horace'  Sat.  1.  v,  And  so  imbecill  all  theyr 
slrengthe,  That  they  are  naught  to  me,  1580  Holly- 
band  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Appel  isser ,  to  diminish,  to  lessen, 


to  imbesill.  1610  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rcc.  (1883)  1. 121 
Whereby  the  Quene’s  Majesties  custome  ..  maye  ..  be  .. 
empayred  ..  or  embeselled.  1622  Malynes  Anc.  Law- 
Merch.  307  The  Kings  or  Princes  Valuation  is  effected  . . 
by  embeasiling  the  standard  of  money,  by  allay.  1636 
Featly  Clavis  Myst.  lxx.  892  Our  luxury  hath  imbezelled 
us.  1670  Basil  Valentine  Last  Will Test,  xxxvii,  Have 
a  respect  to  the  upper  scaffolds,  that  they  be  not  im- 
bezled. 

+  3.  To  impair  or  diminish  by  waste  or  extra¬ 
vagance  ;  to  squander,  dissipate  (property,  etc.). 

a.  1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  1.  26  Nature  . .  would  not. . 
for  the  insertion  of  Muscles,  .einbicill,  and  wast  so  much  of 
the  bones.  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel .  in.  ii.  vi.  v.  (1651)  577 
He  hath  embeazled  his  estate.  1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Hydriot. 
24  Fearing  to  embezzle  a  great  commodity  of  their  Country. 
1749  Chesterf.  Lett.  II.  ccxi.  308  It  is  not  the  fashion  . . 
at  Paris,  to  embezzle  at  least  half  of  it  [the  day]  at  table. 
1770  Langhorne  Plutarch  (1879)  IL  901/1  Bis  fortune, 
which  had  been  so  much  embezzled. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  ii.  in.  xv.  (1651)  137  When 
they  have  with  riot  and  prodigality  imbezzelled  their  estates. 
1679  J.  Goodman  Penitent  Pard.  1.  iv.  (1713)  09  He  wastes 
and  imbezilsthe  very  talents  and  abilities  God  nad  endowed 
him  with.  1683  Crowne  City  Politiques  11.  i.  24,  I  have 
imbezell’d  all  the  furniture  of  my  soul  and  body  in  vice. 

4.  (The  only  current  sense.)  To  divert  to  one’s 
own  use  (money,  etc.)  in  violation  of  trust  or 
official  duty.  [At  first  app.  a  contextual  use  of  1 
and  3  ;  in  early  examples  not  distinguishable  from 
one  or  the  other  of  these.] 
a.  1600  Holland  Livy  xxxvm.  i.  1016  The  Tribunes 
. .  proceeded  to  charge  him.  .for  embezzeling  and  averting 
to  his  proper  use  certeine  treasure  gotten  from  King 
Antiochus.  1783  Burke  Rep.  Affairs  Ind.  Wks.  XI.  318 
His  fortune  . .  grossly  mismanaged  and  embezzled.  1833 
Macaulay  War  Success .,  Ess.  (1854)  L  249/1  Bellasys,  the 
English  General,  embezzled  the  stores.  1855  — Hist.  Eng. 
IV.  363  The  rapacious  governor  had  daily  opportunities  of 
embezzling  and  extorting. 

(3.  1585  Fleetwood  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  1.  216  II. 
301  To  steale  and  imbesell  any  thinge  in  his  charge  this  is 
felonye.  1613  Sir  H.  Finch  Larv  (1636)  211  The  seruant 
that  hath  any  goods,  .deliuered  him  to  keepe  by  his  Master 
and  . .  doth  . .  imbezle,  or  conuert  the  same  to  his  own  vse, 
the  same,  shall  be  judged  a  theefe.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr. 
Pinto  s  Trav.  viii.  24  That  Mahometan,  who  had  imbezzled 
away  a  great  part  of  the  goods  committed  to  his  charge. 

T1  5.  Used  by  Shelton  to  render  the  like-sounding 
Sp.  embelesar ,  to  bewilder,  stupefy  [cf.  Bezzle  z/.]. 

1620  Shelton  Quix.  11.  Iiii.  357  Sancho  was  astonish’t  and 
embeseld  with  what  he  heard  &  saw. 

Embezzled  (embe'z’ld),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ed.]  In  the  senses  of  the  verb. 

1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  555  Those,  .expences. . 
were  . .  supported  with  the  embeseled  spoile.  1641  Vind. 
Smcctymnuus  24  An  imbezel’d  book,  c  1645  Howell  Lett. 
11.  8  An  Italian  who  had  the  keeping  of  their  embeazled 
mony.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Berkeley  Banker  1.  viii.  153 
The  nature  of  the  embezzled  property.  1870  Lowell 
Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  11.  (1873)  281  An  old  gentleman,  .used 
the  contracted  form  of  the  participle  in  conversation,  but 
. .  gave  it  back  its  embezzled  syllable  in  reading. 

Embezzlement  (embe  zlment).  Also 6  em- 
becil-,  embasel-,  7  embezzil-,  imbezle-.  [f. 
Embezzle  v.  + -ment  ;  in  AIL  (1404)  embesilc- 
ment.']  The  action  of  embezzling,  t  a.  In  senses 
of  Embezzle  1-3  {obs.).  b.  (The  mod.  sense.) 
Fraudulent  appropriation  of  entrusted  property. 

1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  75  What  is  sacriledge.  .but  an  em- 
becilment  and  stelthe  of  an  holy  thing  out  of  an  holy  place. 
x579  Wills  <$’  luv.  N.  C.  (i860)  II.  234  note,  To  be  restored, 
withoute  anye  kinde  of  embaselmente.  1645  Milton  Colast. 
Wks.  (1851)  356 Those  weak  supposes  of.  .portions  and  joyn- 
tures  likely  to  incurr  imbezlement  heerby.  1762-71  H.  W al- 
pole  Vertuc's  Anecd.  Paint. (1786)  1. 205  The  lightness  which 
is  remarked  in  the  coins  of  Edward  VI.  was  owing  to  the 
embezzlements  of  this  person.  1786  Burke  Articles  agst. 
W.  Hastings  Wks.  1842  II.  166  Fraud,  peculation,  and  em¬ 
bezzlement.  1813  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Disp.  X.  152  That 
punishment  which  is  attached  to  embezzlement.  1886  Pall 
Malt  G.  11  Dec.  6/1  Embezzlement  is  the  appropriation  by 
a  clerk  or  servant  of  money  coming  into  his  hands  on  his 
master’s  account. 

Embezzler  (embe'zloi).  [f.  Embezzle  v.  + 
-er.]  One  who  embezzles. 

1667  Pepys  Diary  25  July,  Hogg  is  the.  .most  observable 
embezzler,  that  ever  was  known.  1687  Loud.  Gaz.  No. 
2300/1  The  Detainers,  Imbezlers,  or  Concealers  of  the  said 
Books.  1702  R.  Crosfeild  Affection  of  People ,  etc.  j^The 
Embezelers  of  His  Majesties  Naval  Stores.  1821  T ait's 
Mag.  XXL  376  Embezzlers,  burglars  and  pick-pockets. 
1887  Pall  Mall'G.  11  Oct.  7/2. 

Embezzling  (embe’zlig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Em¬ 
bezzle  v  +  -ing  L]  The  action  of  the  verb  Em¬ 
bezzle,  in  various  senses. 

1540  Act  32  Hen  VIII,  c.  48  Al.  .wastes,  imbesselinges. . 
and  misusynge  of  the  seyd  artilleries,  stores.  1577  Harrison 
England  11.  xi.  (1877)  1.  224  Embesilling  of  goods  committed 
by  the  master  to  the  seruant.  1581  Lambarde  Eiren.  11.  vii. 
(1588)  233  The  embezelling  of  any  Record.  1665  Marvell 
Let.  Mayor  of  Hull  W bs.  I.  51  Another  Bill  ..  to  prevent 
the  imbezelling  of  prize  goods.  1658  Whole  Duty  Man 
xv.  §  26.  124  By  careless  embezelling  of  them. 

Embibe,  obs.  form  of  Imbibe. 

1558  Warde  Alexis’  Seer.  (1568)  2b,  When  it  is  almost 
waxen  drie,  embibe  or  water  it  again  as  before. 

Embill,  -ing :  see  Em-  prefix. 
t  EmbiTlow,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  enbyllow. 
[f.  En-  +  Billow.]  trans.  To  raise  in  billows. 

1625  Lisle  Du  Bart  as,  Noe  1  (R.),  And  then  enbyllowed 
high  doth  in  his  pride  disdainc  With  fomc  and  roaring  din 
all  hugeness  of  the  maine. 
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Embind  (embarnd),  v.  Also  7  imbind.  [f. 
En-  +  Bind.]  trans.  To  confine,  hold  fast. 

ai 628  F.  Gkeville  Alaham  in.  ii.  (1633)  44  This  secret 
haste  is  sure  :  all  is  imbound.  c  1838  Wordsw.  Egyptian 
Maid ,  The  Damsel,  in  that  trance  embound. 

Embitter  (embrtai),  v.  Also  7-9  imbitter. 
[f.  En-  +  Bitter  a .] 

1.  trans.  To  make  bitter,  impart  a  bitter  taste  to. 
Now  rare  in  lit.  sense. 

a  1603  T.  Cartwright  Confut .  Rhein.  N.  T.  (i6i8'>  726 
When  I  had  eaten  it,  my  bellie  was  imbittered.  1675  Tra¬ 
herne  Chr.  Ethics  369  It  is  like  wormwood  that  imbitters 
the  nipple.  1775  Adair  Amer.  Ind.  122  Warm  water,  highly 
imbittered  with  the  button-snake-root.  1834  New  Monthly 
Mag.  XL.  85  Brewers  embitter  their  beer  with  hops. 

2.  Jig.  To  infuse  with  bitterness,  spoil  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  (existence,  pleasures,  pursuits,  etc.). 

a  1677  Barrow  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  David  Ps.  cxix.  71 
Impiety  . .  doth  embitter  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts 
of  life.  1713  Steei.e  Guardian  No.  18  F  1  It  would  imbitter 
all  the  sweets  of  life.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  <$•  F.  I.  395  The 
last  moments  of  Diocletian  were  embittered  by  some  affronts. 
1820  Scott  Abbot  i,  Two  circumstances  only  had  imbittered 
their  union.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  38  His  pros¬ 
perity  was  embittered  by  one  insupportable  recollection. 
1868  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  II.  vii.  89  An  act  which 
embittered  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

3.  Jig.  To  make  more  bitter  or  painful. 

1642  Fuller  Holy  Prof.  St.  11.  xxii.  142  He  imbitters 
not  a  distastfull  message  to  a  forrein  Prince  by  his  indis¬ 
cretion  in  delivering  it.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  §  F.  (1869)  II. 
xli.  516  His  actual  misery  was  embittered  by  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  past  greatness.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  85 
To  aggravate  and  imbitter  that  real  inequality.  1876  Green, 
Short  Hist.  x.  §4.  801  His  failure  was  embittered  by  heavier 
disasters  elsewhere. 

4.  Jig.  To  render  (persons  or  feelings)  virulent, 
intensely  hostile  or  discontented ;  to  exacerbate, 
intensify  (a  quarrel,  etc.). 

1634  Sanderson  Serm.  I.  65  The  like  censurings  and  de- 
spisings  have  imbittered  the  spirits.  1682  Burnet  Rights 
Princes  ii.  31  Peoples  minds  were  embittered  one  against 
another.  1748  Anson  Voy.  11.  iii.  (ed.  4)  208  The  Captain. . 
had  much  embittered  the  people  against  him.  1777  Watson 
Philip  //,  (1793)  I.  vm.  317  Putting  them  to  death  would 
only  serve  to  embitter  the  resentment  of  the  people.  1868 
E.  Edwards  Ralegh  I.  vi.  98  Personal  ill-feeling  of  long 
standing,  .further  embittered  the  old  quarrels. 

Embittered  (embitaid),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ed  k]  Made  bitter,  or  more  bitter.  (Chiefly  fig. ; 
cf.  senses  of  the  vb.) 

1655  Milton  Lett.  State  (1851)  333  Their  imbitter’d  and 
most  implacable  Enemies,  a  1716  South  12  Serm.  (1717) 
V.  88  The  Remorseless  Malice  of  Imbitter’d  Rebels.  1797 
Godwin  Enquirer  1.  viii.  69  My  temper  becomes  embittered. 
1849  Mill  Ess.  (1859)  II.  364  The  embittered  denunciations 
against  the  circulars  and  proclamations. 

Hence  +  Embi’tteredness.  Obs. 

1643  Tuckney  Balme  o/G.  35  If  imbitterednesse  of  spirit 
against  God.  .can  make  it  . .  Englands  present  disease  . .  is 
grown  pestilentially  malignant. 

Embitterer  (embi-tersi).  [f.  Embitter  +  -ek.] 
One  who  or  that  which  embitters. 

1752  Johnson  in  John  Taylor  Serm.  (1789)  224  The  fear 
of  death  has  always  been  considered  as  the  . .  embitterer  of 
the  cup  of  joy.  1827  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  II.  12  Sitting  to 
drink  is.. the  embitterer  of  their  enjoyments.  1884  Annie 
Swan  Dor.  Kirke  xiv.  127  That  old  man  is.. an  embitterer 
of  the  lives  of  others. 

Embittering  (embi-terir)),  vbl.  sfi.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Embitter. 

1617  Hieron  Wks.  II.  340  The  vsing  of  euill  speech  hee 
[Saint  James]  likenethto  the  imbittering.  .of  the  Fountaine. 

Embittering  (embrterig),///.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ing2.]  That  embitters  or  tends  to  embitter. 

1746  Hervey  Mcdit.  (1818)  209  This  embittering  circum¬ 
stance  would  spoil  their  relish.  1872  Geo.  Eliot  Middlem. 
III.  iv.  356  The  suspicion,  .was  embittering.  Ibid.  IV.  v. 
121  The  imbittering  discovery  that,  etc. 

Embitterment  (embi-toiment).  [f.  Embitter 
v.  +  -ment.]  The  action  of  embittering ;  the  state 
of  being  embittered. 

1645  W.  Jenkyn  Serm.  37  Labour  for  a  sanctified  use  of 
all  embitterments  or  stoppages.  1809-10  Coleridge  Friend 
(1818)  III.  230  The  usual  embitterment  of  controversy.  1864 
Pusey  Led.  Daniel  320  Two  portions  contending  against 
each  other  with  extremest  embitterment. 

t  Embladder,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  En-  + 
Bladder.]  trans.  a.  To  cause  vesicles  to  rise  on 
the  surface  of  (anything) ;  to  blister,  b.  To  con¬ 
fine  in  a  bladder.  Hence  Embla-ddered  ppl.  a. 

1662  Chandler  Van  Helmont's  Oriat.  170  It  doth  not 
embladder  a  dead  carcasse,  even  as  it  doth  a  living  body. 
1664  Power  Exp. Philos.  11. 117  The  Elater  of  the  external  Ayr 
.  .forces  the  embladder’d  Ayr  into  its  former  extension. 

+  Embla  nch,  v.  Obs.  Also  4  enblaunch. 
[a.  OF.  emblanch-ir,  f.  en-  (see  En-)  +  blanc 
white  ;  cf.  Blanch  v.]  trans.  To  whiten,  fig. 

x393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xvii.  269  Preestes,  prechours  and 
prelates,  pat  be|>  enblaunched  with  bele  paroles,  a  1400- 
50  Alexander  3688  A  tabernacle,  .grauen.  .of  gilden  platis, 
flamband  all  in  filour  &  fewlis  en-blanchid.  a  1662  Heylin 
Laud  (1671)  260  It  was  impossible  that  a  spot  of  so  deep  a 
dye  should  be  emblanched. 

Emblature.  ?  Mistake  for  Emblazure. 

1606  G.  W[oodcocke]  Plist.  Ivstine  G  g  2  a,  For  whose 
honor  there  were  Temples  erected,  .and  infinite  emblatures 
of  his  praises  decreed. 

Emblaze  (embl^z),  vO  Also  imblaze.  [f. 
En-  +  Blaze  jA1] 


1.  trans.  To  light  up,  illuminate,  cause  to  glow. 

1634  Milton  Counts  733  Th’  unsought  Diamonds  .. 
jemblaze  the  forehead  of  the  Deep.  1718  Pope  Iliad  xm. 
433  Polish’d  arms  emblazed  the  flaming  fields.  1746  Hervey 
Medit.  (1818)  186  Topaz,  emblazed  with  a  golden  gleam. 
1804  J.  Gkahame  Sabbath  (1839)  *8/x  Till,  .the  sun  Emblaze, 
with  upward-slanting  ray,  the  breast  And  wing  unquivering 
of  the  wheeling  lark.  1854  Bailey  Festns  (ed.  5)  323  The 
golden  pane  the  setting  sun  doth  just  Imblaze. 

2.  To  set  in  a  blaze,  kindle.  Also  Jig. 

1728  Pope  Dune.  1.  235  Sulphur-tipt,  emblaze  an  ale-house 
fire.  1747  Collins  Ode  to  Liberty  ii,  Where  nearer  suns 
emblaze  its  veins.  1815  Month.  Mag.  XXXVIII.  534  Fires, 
lightning  kindled,  the  tall  oaks  imblaze. 

Emblaze  (embL?t‘z),  vf  Also  imblazo.  [f. 
En-  +  Blaze  v.2] 

+  1.  a.  trans.  To  describe  heraldically,  b.  To  set 
forth  by  means  of  heraldic  devices.  Cf.  Blaze  v.'2 

x593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI ,  iv.  x.  76  But  thou  shalt  weare  it 
as  a  Heralds  coate,  To  emblaze  the  Honor  that  thy  master 
got.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vii.  ii.  (1632)  199  As  Some 
of  our  Heralds  have  imblazed.  1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.) 
Wks.  11.  157/2  Marke  how  I  will  emblaze  thee  ..  Within 
a  Quagmire-field,  two  Toades  in  Chiefe.  1781  Westm. 
Mag.  IX.  386  The  Herald  touches  the  bright  fee,  T'  emblaze 
the  brimstone  of  the  vis-a-vis.  1782  1800  in  Bailey. 

2.  To  adorn  with  heraldic  devices.  Hence  (and 
influenced  by  Emblaze  z/.l),  to  adorn  magnifi¬ 
cently,  make  resplendent. 

1522  Skelton  Why  not  to  Court ,  With  crowns  of  gold 
emblased  They  make  him  so  amased.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
l  533  Th’  Imperial  Ensign  . .  With  Gemms  and  Golden 
lustre  rich  imblaz’d  Seraphic  arms  and  Trophies.  1717  Pope 
Eloisa  136  No  weeping  orphan  saw  his  father’s  stores  Our 
shrines  irradiate,  or  emblaze  the  floors.  1818  Milman 
Sarnor  289  An  enwoven  tapestry  of  flame ..  emblaz’d  Like 
hall  of  old  barbaric  Potentate. 

3.  To  inscribe  or  portray  conspicuously. 

x59°  Greene  Orl.  Fur.  Wks.  1831 1. 5  Where  stout  Hercules 
Emblaz’d  his  trophies  on  two  posts  of  brass.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  v..  592  Or  in  thir  glittering  Tissues  bear  imblaz'd  Holy 
Memorials.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  ix.  1660 Divine  Instructor! 
Thy  first  volume.  .In  moon,  and  stars  ..  Emblaz'd  to  seize 
the  sight.  1808  J.  Barlow  Colurnb.  vi.  246  Here  herald 
glory  first  emblazed  her  name. 

4.  To  inscribe  (a  person)  on  1  the  roll  of  fame’ 
(or  of  infamy) ;  to  celebrate,  render  famous  or 
notorious. 

1596  Fitz-geffray  Sir  F.  Drake  (1881)  65  Drake  hath 
no  Homer  to  emblaze  his  glorie.  1609  Heywood  Troia 
Britt anica  in  Farr’s  S.  P.  fas.  (1848)  330  These  harsh 
meeters.  .but  to  emblaze  you,  had  yet  been  vnborne.  1630 
J.  Taylor  (Water  P.  >  Wks.  11.  144/1  A  Scritch-owle's  cpull 
.  .shall  emblaze  thee  basest  slaue  of  men. 

Emblazer  (embl^-zoj).  [f.  Emblaze  zl1,  2  + 
-ER.]  He  who  or  that  which  emblazes  or  illu¬ 
minates. 

1776  Mickle  Camoens ’  Lusiad  446  Apollo  here  enthroned 
in  light  appears  The  eye  of  heaven,  emblazer  of  the  spheres. 

Emblazon  (emblazon),  v.  Also  7  emblazen, 
imblazon.  [f.  En-  +  Blazon  v.] 

1.  trans .  To  inscribe  or  portray  conspicuously, 
as  on  a  heraldic  shield ;  to  adorn  or  inscribe  with 
heraldic  devices,  words,  etc.  lit.  and  Jig.  Some¬ 
times  influenced  by  Emblaze  71. 1 

x593.Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  54  God  ..  emblazond  the 
aire  with  the  tokens  of  his  terror.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv. 
x.  55  On  which  . .  Cupid  with  his  killing  bow  And  cruell 
shafts  emblazond  she  beheld.  1735  Somerville  Chase  11. 
385  Th'  Imperial  Standard  waves  Emblazon’d  rich  with 
Gold.  1820  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk.  I.  205  A  carriage  em¬ 
blazoned  with  arms.  1831  B lakey  Free-will (1848)  155  The 
orbs  which  emblazon  the  canopy  of  heaven.  1872  Morley 
Voltaire  (1886)  He  emblazoned  it  on  a  banner. 

2.  To  celebrate,  extol,  ‘  blaze  abroad  9 ;  to  render 
illustrious. 

1592  Nashe  P.  Pcnilesse  (ed.  2)  18 b,  It  is  better  for  a 
Nobleman.,  to  haue  his  . .  deedes  emblazond  by  a  Poet, 
than  a  Citizen.  1629  Gaule  Prad.  The.  31  Requisite  it 
was  our.. King  should  have.. his  Prophets  as  Heraulds  to 
emblazen  his  Progresse.  1720  Welton  Suffer.  Son  of  God  I. 
vii.  138  God  emblazon’d. . His  Servants,  by  joining  their 
Name  to  His  own.  1761  Nezu  Comp.  Festiv.  <5*  Fasts  xxiv. 
213  Prejudice  would  have  prompted  to  them  to  emblazon 
the  least  appearence  of  fraud.  1819-30  Lingard  Hist.  Eng. 
VI.  225  Their  success,  .was  emblazoned  to  catch  the  eye  of 
the  public.  1839  Longf.  Cop/as  dc  Manr .,  Heroes  em¬ 
blazoned  high  to  fame. 

+  Embla  zon,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  The 
delineation  or  heraldic  description  of  armorial 
bearings. 

1562  Leigh  Armorie  (1507)90 b,  Erie  Mortimers  of  March 
his  cote,  .fully  descrieth  tne  same  without  any  further  em- 
blason.  1592  Wyrley  Armorie  27  Vsing  the  said  French 
phrases  in  my  emblazons.  1661  Morgan  Sph.  Gentry  34 
This  sort  of  Emblazon  is  proper  for  Ecclesiastical  Persons. 

Emblazoned  (emblazond  \  ppl.  a.  [f.  Em¬ 
blazon  v.  +  -ed  1.]  Decorated  with  armorial  devices 
or  bearings  ;  gorgeously  adorned. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  34  Emblazon’d  Shields,  a  1791 
Blacklock  Elegy ,  Constantia  The  herse  Of  wealthy  guilt 
emblazoned  boasts  the  pride  Of  painted  heraldry.  1813 
Byron  Br.  Abydos  11.  v,  And  many  a  bright  emblazon’d 
rhyme  By  Persian  scribes  redeem’d  from  time. 

Emblazoner  (embl^  zsnai).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-br.]  One  who  emblazons.  • 

3591  Florio  ynf  Fmites  A  iij  b,  Such  a  rare  emblazoner 
of  his  magnanimitie,  as  the  Meonian  Poete.  1642  Milton 
Apol.  Smedymn.  Wks.  1738  I.  106  But  I  step  again  to  this 
Emblazoner  of  his  Title-page. 

Emblazoning  (embl^i-zonig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as 


prec.  +-ING.1]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Emblazon  ; 
concr.  armorial  or  heraldic  decoration. 

x775  in  Ash.  1820  Keats  Eve  St.  Agnes  xxiv,  Twilight 
saints  and  dim  emblazonings. 

Emblazonment  (emblazonment),  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ment.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Emblazon  ; 
concr.  an  armorial  ensign  or  heraldic  device. 

x799  Coleridge  Ode  Duchess  Devonsh.  Emblazonments 
and  old  ancestral  crests.  1818  Scott  Let.  in  Lockhart  (1839) 
VI.  12,  I  have  my  quarters  and  emblazonments  free  of  all 
stain.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xxv.  (1856)  203  A  flag¬ 
staff,  with  armorial  emblazonments  at  the  top.  # 

Emblazonry  (embhTzonri).  Also  imblazon- 
ry.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -RY.] 

1.  a.  The  art  of  depicting  or  describing  heraldic 
devices,  b.  concr.  Heraldic  devices  collectively ; 
symbolic  ornament. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  512  With  bright  imblazonrie,  and 
horrent  Arms.  1774  J.  Bryant  Mythol.  II.  545  The  poet 
is  speaking  of  some  emblazonry  upon  the  cuirass  of  Aga¬ 
memnon.  1815  Wordsw.  White  Doe  111.  91  The  Banner  in 
all  its  dread  emblazonry.  1842  H.  Rogers  Introd.  Burke's 
Wks.  I.  3  Burke  . .  could  dispense  with  pedigrees  and 
heralds.  His  works  form  his  best  emblazonry.  1851  Trench 
Poems  1 12  Thine  ancient  standard’s  rich  emblazonry. 

2.  a.  Display  of  gorgeous  colours  >  brilliant 
pictorial  representation,  b.  Verbal  amplification 
or  embellishment. 

1805  Wordsw.  Prelude  in.  (1850)  72  If  these  thoughts  Are 
a  gratuitous  emblazonry.  1827  Pollok  Course  T.  1,  In  hor¬ 
rible  emblazonry,  were  limned  All  shapes,  .of  wretchedness. 
1831  Carlyle  Said.  Res.  (1858)  56  The  Sun.  .with  his  gold- 
purple  emblazonry.  1843  Blackw.  Mag.  LIV.  273  It  would 
be  injurious  to  spend  words  in  emblazonry. 

t  Embla’zure.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Emblaze  z/.2 
+  -ure.]  =  Emblazoning. 

1562  Leigh  Armorie  (1597)  127  Vse  themblazure  thereof 
by  heauens,  fittest  for  the  cote  of  so  noble  a  prince.  1606 
[see  Emblature]. 

f  E*mble.  Obs.rare~l.  [Derivation  unknown : 
Markham’s  reference  is  to  OF.  cmblait  (of  a  field) 
sown  with  wheat.]  (See  quot.) 

1631  Markham  Weald  of  Kent  11.  i.  (1668)  9  A  Worm, 
called  an  Emble,  which  in  French  signifieth  Corn  in  the 
ground. 

Emblem  (e'mblem),  sb.  Also  5-7  embleme. 
[ad.  L.  emblema  inlaid  work,  a  raised  ornament 
on  a  vessel,  a.  Gr.  an  insertion,  f.  ffi/SA??- 

perfect  etc.  stem  of  ipPaWtiv  to  throw  in.] 

+  1.  An  ornament  of  inlaid  work.  Obs. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Emblem ,  any  fine  work  cunningly 
set  in  wood  or  other  substance,  as  we  see  in  chessboards 
and  tables.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  703  The  ground  more 
colour’d  then  with  stone  Of  costliest  Emblem.  1678  in 
Phillips.  1775  Ash,  Emblem ,  an  inlay,  an  enamel,  that 
which  is  inserted  into  some  other  substance. 

+  2.  A  drawing  or  picture  expressing  a  moral 
fable  or  allegory  ;  a  fable  or  allegory  such  as 
might  be  expressed  pictorially.  Obs. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Chorlc  Byrde  (1818)  1  Emblemes  of  olde 
likenes  and  figures  Whiche  prouyd  hen  fructuous  of  sentence. 
1625  Bacon  Ess.  Seditions  §  I  roubles  (Arb.)  407  Iupiter. . 
sent  for  Briareus,  with  his  hundred  Hands  . .  An  Emlbleme, 
no  doubt,  to  shew,  etc.  1635  Quarles  Embl.  Introd.  (1718]  2 
An  Emblem  is  but  a  silent  parable.  1642  Fuller  Holy  <y 
Prof.  St.  iv.  294,  I  like  that  Embleme  of  Charity,  .a  naked 
child,  giving  honey  to  a  Bee  without  wings.  1654  Whitlock 
Zootomia  52  Like  the  Asse  . .  in  the  Embleme.  1730-6 
Bailey,  Emblem ,  a  painted  enigma  or  representation  of 
some  moral  notion  by  way  of  device  or  picture, 
f  b.  abstr. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  58  Embleme  [one  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  ‘art  of  memory’]  reduceth  conceits  intellectuall 
to  Images  sensible. 

3.  A  picture  of  an  object  (or  the  object  itself) 
serving  as  a  symbolical  representation  of  an  ab¬ 
stract  quality,  an  action,  state  of  things,  class  of 
persons,  etc. 

1601  Shaks.  All's  Well  11.  i.  44  One  Captaine  Spurio 
with  his  sicatrice  an  Embleme  of  wane  heere  on  his 
sinister  cheeke.  1613  —  Hen.  VIIIy  iv.  i.  89  The  rod, 
and  bird  of  peace,  and  all  such  Emblemes  Laid  nobly 
on  her.  1641  J.  Jackson  True  Evang.  T.  11.  89  Such 
beasts.. are  emblemes  ..  of  Christian  vertues.  1789  Mrs. 
Piozzi  Journ.  France  I.  159  The  short  cut  coat  is  the 
emblem  of  a  military  profession.  1837  Newman  Par. 
Serm.  (ed.  2)  III.  v.  76  The  ox  is  thought  to  be  the  emblem 
of  life  or  strength.  1872  Yeats  Tech.  Hist.  Comm.  69  The 
spindle  or  the  loom  was  the  emblem  of  woman. 

b.  In  wider  sense  :  A  symbol,  typical  repre¬ 
sentation.  Sometimes  applied  to  a  person :  The 
‘type  personification  (of  some  virtue  or  quality). 

a  1631  Donne  Hymne  to  Christ ,  What  sea  soever  swallow 
mee,  that  flood  Shall  be  to  mee  an  embleme  of  thy  blood. 
1683  Temple  Mem.  Wks.  1731  1. 480  For  my  Lord  Treasurer 
and  Lord  Chamberlain?  I  found  them  two  most  admirable 
Emblems  of  the. .  Felicity  of  Ministers  of  State.  1719 
De  Foe  Crusoe  1.  14  And  my  Father,  an  Embleme  of 
our  blessed  Saviour’s  Parable,  had  even  kill’d  the  fatted 
Calf  for  me.  1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  43  F  5  The  evening  is 
an  emblem  of  autumn,  i860  Motley  Netherl.  (1868)  I.  ii. 
28  Mary  Stuart,  .the  emblem  and  exponent  of  all  that  was 
most  Roman  in  Europe.  1875  Hamerton  Intell.  Life  ix. 
vi.  (1876)  333  Ocean,  stars,  and  mountains,  emblems  and 
evidences  of  eternity. 

4.  A  figured  object  used  with  symbolic  meaning, 
as  the  distinctive  badge  of  a  person,  family,  nation, 
etc.  Chiefly  of  heraldic  devices,  and  of  the  sym¬ 
bolic  objects  accompanying  the  images  of  saints. 


EMBLEM. 


EMBODY. 


x6i6  J.  Lane  Sqrs.  Taleix.  (1888)  479  So  after  his  dead 
lord  was  pale  and  cold,  takes  off  his  ensigne,  which  his  em¬ 
blem  bore,  a  1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Tracts  78  This  tree  in 
after-times  became  the  Emblem  of  that  Country.  1828 
Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxviii,  The  Blue  Falcon,  the  emblem  of 
the  Clan  Quhele.  1841  4  Emerson  Ess.,  Poet  Wks.  (Bohn) 
I.  160  See  the  power  of  national  emblems  ..  a  crescent,  a 
lion,  an  eagle,  or  other  figure,  on  an  old  rag  of  bunting. 
1864  Boutell  Heraldry  Hist.  $  Pop,  ix.  53  The  weapon 
represents  the  emblem  of  St.  Paul. 

t  5.  In  pi.  The  evidences  of  sex.  Obs. 

1621  Fletcher  Pilgrim  iv.  ii,  Where  are  his  emblems? 

8.  at t rib.  as  in  emblem-writer . 

Emblem  (e'mblem),  v.  Also  7  embleme. 
[f.  prec.]  trans .  To  be  the  emblem  of  (some¬ 
thing)  ;  to  express,  symbolize,  or  suggest  by  means 
of  an  emblem.  Also,  To  emblem  forth. 

1584  G.  Whetstone Mirourfor  Magistr.  Epistle ,  etc.,  ad. 
fin.  c  1605  Rowley  Birth  Merl.  iv.  v.  344  Those  by-form’d 
fires,  .emblem  two  royal  babes.  1636  Henshaw  Horse  Sub. 
28  Much  knowledge,  not  much  speech,  emblem’s  a  wiseman. 
1652  Sparke  Prim .  Devot.  (1663)  314  To  emblem  forth  his 
variety  of  operations.  1663  J.  Spencer  Prodigies  (1665)  313 
This  mystery  of  Providence  was  emblemed  in  theprophetick 
vision  ofa  wheel.  1840  Carlyle  Heroes  iii.  (1858)  257  All 
Christianism,  as  Dante  and  the  Middle  Ages  had  it,  is 
emblemed  here.  1845  Neale  Mirr.  Faith  84  And  Holy 
Church  hath  Her  banners  high  To  emblem  her  Saviour’s 
Victory. 

Emblematic  (emblemse-tik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  l/z- 
Pkij/MiT-  stem  of  (/xP\T]ija  (see  Emblem  sb.)  +  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  or  serving  as, 
an  emblem  ;  symbolical,  typical.  Const,  of. 

1645  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  I*  206  The  emblematic  tree  at 
the  other  passage  out  of  the  church.  1702  tr.  Le  Clerc's 
Priju.  Fathers  54  Neither  Christ  nor  his  Apostles  haue  pro¬ 
posed  any  doctrine  after  an  Emblematick  manner.  1763 
Derrick  Lett.  (1767)  II.  no  A  monument  ..  enriched  with 
..inscriptions,  and  emblematic  sculptures.  1775  Sheridan 
Rivals  2nd  Prol.,  View  her.  .primly  portray’d  on  emblematic 
wood  !  1808  Scott  Marnt.  iv.  viii.  10  And  on  his  finger 
given  to  shine  The  emblematic  ring.  1831  Carlyle  Sart. 
Res.  (1858)  43  Clothes  . .  are  Emblematic  . .  of  a  manifold 
cunning  Victory  over  Want.  1876  Mozley  Univ.  Serin,  vi. 

130  A  process  in  the  mind  of  man  . .  makes  material  sights 
and  objects  first  beautiful  and  then  emblematic. 

Emblematical,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.]  =  prec. 

1644  Bulwer  C/*AW.  77  A  spice  of  their  authority  more 
strong  then  their  emblematicall  Mace.  1679  J.  Goodman 
Penitent  Pard.  1.  ii.  (1713)  45  An  emblematical  represent¬ 
ation  of  God’s  unspeakable  mercy.  1709  Steele  &  Addi¬ 
son  Tatler  No.  81  IP  6  Gorgons,  Chimaera’s,  and  Cen¬ 
taurs,  with  many  other  Emblematical  Figures.  1726 
Addison  Dial.  Medals  i.  31  Such  reverses  as  are  purely  em¬ 
blematical.  1843  Prescott  Mexico  (1850)  I.  107  Dances  and 
games  were  instituted,  emblematical  of  the  regeneration  of 
the  world.  1850  Mrs.  Jameson  Leg.  Monast.  Ord.  (1863) 
485  These  large  emblematical  wings. 

Hence  f  Emblema  ticalness.  Obs. 

1731  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash. 

Emblema  tically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly.2]  In 
an  emblematical  manner ;  after  the  manner  of,  for 
the  purpose  of,  or  by  means  of  an  emblem. 

1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  8  Baboons  . .  some  which 
abhor  fishes  . .  which  kind  the  Egyptians  Emblematically 
use  to  paint.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  118  The  de¬ 
struction  of  the  city,  .is  emblematically  represented  in  bass 
relief.  1886  Manch.  Exam.  16  Feb.  5/3  Whether  this  work 
of  art  was  intended  to  be  taken  literally  or  emblematically. 

Emblematicize  (emblemse'tissiz),  v.  rare. 
[f.  Emblematic  + -ize.]  trans.  To  impart  an  em¬ 
blematic  or  allegorical  character  to. 

1762-71  H.  Walpole  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  IV. 

13 1  His  pictures,  which  he  generally  endeavoured  to  em¬ 
blematicize  by  genii  and  Cupids. 

Emblematist  (emble-matist).  [f.  Gr. 

H<n-  stem  of  c/j.0krjixa  (see  Emblem)  +  -ist.] 
a.  One  who  invents  or  makes  use  of  pictorial 
emblems,  b.  One  who  composes  allegories;  an 
emblem-writer. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  iii.  236  The  pictures  of 
Emblematists  in  the  coats  of  severall  families.  1679  Plot 
Staffordsh.  (1686)  262  The  Emblematists  usually  exprest 
fecundity  by  that  Animal  [the  Goat].  1861  Sat.  Rev.  7  Dec. 
591  Hearts,  and  darts,  and  butterflies,  and  crosses,  and 
crowns  have  always  formed  the  stock  in  trade  of  Em¬ 
blematists.  1870  Lowell  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  1.  (1873)  138 
Alciato,  the  famous  lawyer  and  emblematist. 

Emblematize  (emblemataiz),  v.  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -IZE.] 

1.  trans .  Of  things  :  To  serve  as  an  emblem  of ; 
to  express  or  represent  mystically,  allusively,  or 
allegorically. 

1615  W.  Hull  Mirrour  of  Maicstie  134  The  vanity  of 
these  fading  crownes  was  emblematized  by  that  solemne 
ceremonie.  c  1630  Jackson  Creed  v.  §  43  A  worse  error 
than  can  rightly  be  emblematized  by  Ixion’s  fabulous 
imaginations.  1823  Lamb  in  Life  <$•  Lett  A 1840)  xii.  119 
The  goose  and  little  goslings  should  emblematise  a  Quaker 
poet  that  has  no  children.  1870  Goulburn  Cathedral 
Syst.  iii.  37  The  tabernacle  and  temple  worship  was 
framed  to  emblematize  the  worship  of  heaven. 

2.  Of  persons:  To  represent  by  means  of  an 
emblem  ;  to  figure. 

1830  Moir  in  Fraser's  Mag.  II.  408  The  American  poet, 
who  emblematizes  departing  man,  as  folding  his  mantle 
round  him,  and  lying  down  to  pleasant  dreams.  ^  1854 
Blacfew.  Mag.  LXXVI.  509,  I  emblematised  civilisation,  in 
the  Chinese  lady  in  japan-gilt  frame. 

Hence  Enible'matizing’  ppl.  a. 

1751  Mrs.  Montagu  Lett.  III.  173  The  good  man.,  to 
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an  emblematizing  genius  would  have  afforded  an  ample 
subject. 

Emblematology  (eunblematp-lbd^i).  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -(o)logy.]  The  science  of  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  emblems. 

1881  Oracle  5  Nov.  294  The  student  of  Christian  emblem¬ 
atology. 

Emblement  (emblement).  Law.  Forms  :  5 
inblement,  6  emblemente,  7  embleament,  8- 
emblement.  [a.  OF.  cmblacmcnt,  f.  emblaer, 
(mod.  F.  emblaver)  to  sow  with  coni med.  L. 
imbladare  (It.  imbiadare ),  f.  in  in  +  bladum  (  =  F. 
bli)  wheat.] 

*  The  profits  of  sown  land  :  but  the  word  is 
sometimes  used  more  largely  for  any  products 
that  arise  naturally  from  the  ground  as  grass, 
fruit,  etc.’  (Tomlins). 

1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII ,  c.  61.  §  3  All  fermours.  .[shall]  have 
suche  Inblementis  and  Cornys  as  be  sowyn  theruppon.  1590 
H.  Swinburn  Treat.  Test.  218  Emblementes,  or  corne  grow¬ 
ing  vpon  the  ground.  1641  Tcrmes  de  la  Ley  133  b,  Em- 
bleaments  are  the  profits  of  the  land  which  have  beene  sowed . 
1741  T.  Robinson  Gavelkind  11.  ii.  167  The  Lessee  shall  not 
have  the  Emblements.  1855  H.  Broom  Comm.  Com.  Law 
15  The  general  rule  of  law  concerning  emblements. 

Embleming  (e-mblemiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Em¬ 
blem  v.  +  -ingTJ  The  action  of  the  vb.  Emblem. 

1840  Carlyle  Heroes  (1858)  257  How  unconscious  of  any 
embleming  ! 

+  Emble  niisll,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  4  enblem- 
isch,  emblemysh,  -ysch,  6  emblemmissh, 
-bleamish,  7  imblemish.  [f.  En-  +  Blemish  ; 
AFr.  had  emblemzrl]  trans.  a.  To  damage, 
injure,  maim ;  b.  to  deface,  disfigure. 

^  c  1384  Wyclif  Set.  JVks.  III.  362  And  bi  sich  blyn^enesse 
in  cursing  many  curseris  emblemyshen  hemsilf.  c  1385 
Chaucer  L.  G.  W.y  Lucrece  (Carnb.  MS.)  And  hire  teris 
.  .Emblemyschid  [other  texts  embellished]  hire  wifly  chas- 
tite.  1548  Hall  Chron.  (1809)  137  I  fele  my  name  and  fame 
greatly  emblemmisshed.  1575  Laneham  Let.  (1871)  36,  I 
.  .by  my  fond  tempring  afore  hand  embleamish  the  beauty. 
1671  F.  Phillips  Reg.  Necess.  472  The  said  Richard  Chedder 
was  imblemished  and  maimed  to  the  peril  of  death. 

Hence  Emble’mishing  vbl.  sb. 

x563  87  Foxe  A.  Sf  M.  (1596)  406/1  The  great  emblemishing 
of  Christian  faith. 

tEmblemist.  Obs.  [f.  Emblem  + -ist.]  A 
delineator  or  writer  of  emblems. 

1607  Wai.kington  Opt.  Glass  r  1  b,  Other  Emblemists 
haue  limd  forth  a  right  student,  euer  to  haue  one  eye 
shut,  and  an  other  open.  1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Wks. 
11.  120/1  Answer  a  deprauing  Emblemist. 

Emblemize  (e'mblemoiz),®.  [f.  asprcc.  +  -ize.] 

1.  trans.  To  represent  emblematically. 

1646  J.  Vicars  (title)  Sight  of  the  Transactions  of  these 
Latter  Yeares,  Emblemized  with  Engraven  Plates.  1639 
Barclay  Lost  Lady  1.  i,  in  Hazl.  Dodsl.  XII.  548  ’Twould 
emblemize,  but  not  express  his  grief.  1881  W.  C.  Russell 
Ocean  Free-Lance  II.  129  Nothing  would  better  emblemise 
the  happiness  she  had  given  me. 

2.  To  make  into  a  sign  or  badge. 

1753  Hanway  Trav.  (1762}  I.  Cij  b,  The  arms  of  the  russia 
company,  emblemised. 

Emblic  (e’mblik).  Forms:  6  emblico,  7 
emblick.  [ad.  med.L.  emblica,  -icus,  ad.  Ar. 

amlaj  a.  Pers.  s-L®l  amleh,  cf.  Skr.  amalaka  of 
same  meaning.]  The  fruit  of  Emblica  officinalis, 
a  tree  of  the  N.O.  Euphorbiacex,  whose  flowers 
are  aperient,  leaves  and  bark  a  remedy  against 
dysentery.  Also  Emblic  myrobalan. 

1555  Eden  Decades  IV.  Ind.  iii.  iv.  (Arb.)  151  Mirobalanes 
.  .which  the  phisitians  caule  Emblicos  and  Chebulos.  1678 
Salmon  Lond.  Disfi.  136/2  The  five  sorts  of  Myrobolans. . 
the  Emblick  purge  Flegm  and  Water.  1708  Motteux  Rabe¬ 
lais  11.  xiv,  A  Boxfull  of  conserves,  of  round  Myrabolan 
plums,  called  Emblicks.  1811  Hooper  Med.  Diet.,  The 
emblic  Myrobalan  is  of  a  dark  blackish  grey  colour. 

+  Embli’nd,  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-  +  Blind  a.~\  trans. 
=  Blind. 

1630  I.  Craven  Serm.  17  Man  may  . .  be  . .  emblinded 
through  affection. 

t  Embli’SS,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  enblisse. 
[f.  En-  +  Bliss.]  trans.  To  make  happy,  bless. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Rochas  11.  xxvi.  (1554)  61  b,  N ombre  of  childre 
t’  enblisse  his  linage,  c  1725  Fielding  Fleas,  o/Tmun  Wks. 
1775  I.  228  How  I’ll  emblissthee.  1797 T.  Townsend  Poems 
[Monthly  Rev.  463  Emblissed  is  a  word  peculiar  to  this 
author]. 

t  Embloom  (emblrrm),  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-  + 
Bloom  sb .]  trans.  To  cover  with  bloom  ;  to  im¬ 
part  a  fresh  or  ruddy  appearance  to. 

a  1528  Skelton Ph.  Sparoweio 38  Her  lyppes soft  andmery, 
Emblomed  lyke  the  chery.  1729  Savage  Wanderer  v, 
Embloomed  his  aspect  shines. 

Emblossom,  imblossom  (em-,  imblp-ssm), 
v.  [f.  En-  +  Blossom  jA]  trans.  To  load  or  cover 
with  blossoms.  Hence  Emblo  ssomed  ppl.  a. 

1766  J.  Cunningham  Day  33  The  warbling  throng,  On  the 
white  emblossom’d  spray  !  1821  Blackw.  Mag.  X.  651 

The  wreaths  that  would  our  brows  emblossom.  1855  Bailey 
Mystic  1 15  The  whisperings  of  imblossomed  trees. 

+  Emblustricate,  v.  Obs.  [Whimsically 
formed  to  render  the  equally  fantastic  Fr.  embure- 
lucoquer.']  trans.  To  bewilder. 

a  1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  in.  xxii,  The  Romish  church, 


when  tottering  and  embiustricated  with  the  Gibble  Gabble 
Gibberish  of  this  odious  Error. 

t  Emboa’st,  v.  Obs.  [cf.  Emboss  v.,  Embos- 
tuke.]  trans.  ?  To  carve  (on  a  building). 

1575  F  ENTON  tr.  Guevara  in  Golden  Eft sites  72  Men  beare 
more  honor  to  the  Sepulchres  of  the  vertuous,  then  to  the 
emboasted  Palaices  of  the  wicked.  1579  —  ir.  Guicciar¬ 
dini’s  Hist.  I  tat.  1070  Skootchions ..  affixed  and  emboasted 
to  tbe  publike  pallaices. 

lEmboa’t,  v.  Obs.  In  6  enbote  [f.  En-  +Boat 
jA]  trans.  To  put  on  board  a  boat. 

1542  Stat.  34  <7  35  Hen.  VIII,  cap.  9  §  2  No  person  shall 
enbote  or  lade  any  Whcate.  .in  any  picard  hot  or  other  vessell. 

t  Embo’ck,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  It.  imbocccire, 
f.  in  in  +  bocca  mouth.]  trans.  To  stop  up  the 
mouth  of  (a  cannon). 

1598  Barret  Thcor.  Warres,  v.  ii.  130  The  Cannoneras 
.  may  not  bee  einbocked  or  stopped  vp. 

Embodied,  imbodied  (embp  did),  fpl.  a. 
[f.  Embody  v.  +  -ed  >.] 

1.  Of  ‘  soul  ’  or 1  spirit  ’ :  Having  a  body,  invested 
with  a  body. 

a.  1652  Benlowes  Theoph.  vm.  lxxxix.  120  O,  could  em- 
body’d  Soules  Sinnes  bane  view  well.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe 
(1840)  II.  iii. 58  Spirits  embodied  have  converse  with,  .spirits 
unembodied.  1783  Johnson  Lett.  II.  304  External  locality 
has  great  effects,  at  least  upon  all  embodied  beings.  1839 
Bailey  Festus  ii.  (1848)  12  A  spirit,  or  embodied  blast  of 
air.  1870  Max  Muller,  Sc.  Relig.  (1873)  365  As  men,  we 
only  know  of  embodied  spirits.  1880  E.  Kirke  Garfield , 
27  The  embodied  spirit  of  treason  and  slavery. 

j8.  1691  8  Norris  Prcict.  Disc.  243  Words  that  cannot  be. . 
understood  by  an  imbodyed  Understanding.  176  .  Wesley 
Serm.  Wks.  1811  IX.  148  An  imbodied  spirit  cannot  form 
one  thought,  but  by  the  mediation  of  its  bodily  organs. 

2.  Of  principles,  ideas,  etc. :  a.  Expressed  or 
exhibited  in  material  or  concrete  form  ;  b.  incor¬ 
porated  into  a  system. 

1663  J.  Spencer  Prodigies  (1665)  137  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  imbodied  Art  in  Nature.  1799  Mackintosh  Stud.  Law 
Nat.  Wks.  1846  I.  364  The  embodied  experience  of  man¬ 
kind.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  37  The  individual  fol¬ 
lows  reason,  and  the  city  law,  which  is  embodied  reason. 

3.  Formed  or  combined  into  a  militant  body  or 
company  ;  arrayed,  marshalled. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  573  Such  imbodied  force,  as,  nam’d 
with  these,  Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infantry.  1715 
Pope  Iliad.  11.  540  Not  less  their  number  than  the  embodied 
cranes.  1798  Malthus  Popul.  (1817)  II.  11  The  number 
of  embodied  troops.  1827  Hallam  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  I.  iv. 
179  The  advocates  of  a  simpler  ritual  had  by  no  means  as¬ 
sumed  the  shape  of  an  embodied  faction. 

Embodier  (emb^di|3i).  [f.  Embody  v.  +  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  embodies. 

1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  Sig.  a.  Those  Embodyers 
of  Arts  . .  into  the  limits  of  their  proper  method.  1854 
Blackw.  Mag.  LX  XV.  752  Claude,  .the  embodier  of ‘foolish 
pastoral  ism’.  1870  Lowell  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  1.  (1873)  165 
His  native  tongue  as  the  embodier  and  perpetuator  of  it. 

Embodiment,  imbodiment  (em-,  imbp-di- 
ment).  [f.  Embody  v.  +  -ment.] 

1.  The  action  of  embodying;  the  process  or 
state  of  being  embodied,  lit.  and  fig. 

1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  <5*  It.  Jml.  II.  19  As  long  as  a 
beautiful  thought  shall  require  physical  embodiment.  1862 
F.  Hall  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  125  Souls,  .condemned,  by 
reason  of  sin,  to  repeated  embodiment.  1881  Athemeum 
No.  2811.  348/2  No  less  admirable  is  Herr  Reichmann’s 
embodiment  of  Wolfram. 

2.  concr.  Tli at  in  which  (something)  is  embodied. 

a.  The  corporeal  ‘  vesture  ’  or  ‘  habitation  ’  of 
(a  soul).  Also  fig. 

1850  Whipple  Ess.  .5-  Rev.  (ed.  3)  1. 311  This  fiery  spiritual 
essence  was  enclosed  in  a  frame  sensitive  enough  to  be  its 
fit  embodiment.  1862  H.  Spencer  First  Princ.  1.  i.  (1875) 
13  The  soul  of  truth  contained  in  erroneous  creeds  is  very 
unlike  most.,  of  its  several  embodiments. 

b.  That  in  which  (a  principle,  an  abstract  idea, 
etc.)  is  embodied,  actualized,  or  concretely  ex¬ 
pressed.  Also  applied  (with  some  reference  to 
sense  a.)  to  persons :  The  embodied  type,  ‘  incar¬ 
nation’  (of  a  quality,  sentiment,  etc.). 

1828  Carlyle  Misc.  (1857)  I-  117  The  most  striking  em¬ 
bodiment  of  a  highly  remarkable  belief.  1835  Miss  Mit- 
ford  in  L’Estrange  Lifc(iZ-jo)  III.  iii.  30  Jack  and  Stephen 
..are.. an  embodiment  of  my  notion  of  an  English  sailor, 
and  of  a.  .tradesman.  1855  H.  Reed  Lect.  En.C-  Hist.  iv. 
133  He  is  the  imbodiment  of  the  most  genuine  national 
feeling.  1868  E.  Edwards  Ralegh  I.  i.  22  To  Ralegh,  the 
Spanish  empire  and  polity  became  the  very  types  and  em¬ 
bodiments  of  evil.  _  187s  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  141 
Works  of  art.  .the  visible  embodiment  of  the  divine. 

Embody,  imbody  (em-,  imbp  di),  v.  [f.  En-, 
In-  +  Body  sb.  The  form  imbody  is  the  only  one 
recognized  in  Bailey  and  Johnson  (though  the 
latter  uses  embody  s.v.  Incorporate),  but  is  now 
less  usual.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  into  a  body ;  to  invest  or  clothe 
(a  spirit)  with  a  body. 

a.  1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  86  No  more  then  the  sayd  holy 
ghost  is  adjudged  embodied  or  enharted.  a  1699  Bo N NELL  in 
W.  Hamilton  Life  { 1703)  11.  134  My  Saviour  Impregnated 
the  Consecrated  Elements,  and  m  a  manner  Embodyxl  him¬ 
self  there.  1727  Die  Foe  Hist.  Appar.  iv.  (1840)  26  Whether 
are  there  any  spirits  inhabiting  the  visible  world,  which 
have  never  yet  been  embodied.  1729  T.  Cookk  Tales , 
Proposals ,  etc.  44  Would  She  embody  d  to  thy  Arms  return  ? 
1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  <V  It.  frills.  II.  10  A  pale,  small 
person,  scarcely  embodied  at  all.  1869  J.  Martinkau 


EMBOG. 

Ess.  II.  291  In  him  the  old  scholastic  spirit  seems  embodied 
again. 

jtf.  1600  Heywood  1  Edw.  IV  (1874)  I.  27  Such  haughtie 
stomacks  . .  Imbodied  in  the  breasts  of  Citizens.  1610 
Healey  St.  A  ug.  Citie  of God 561  Devills  beeing  imbodyed 
in  ayre  can . .  moove  it. 

2.  To  impart  a  material,  corporeal,  or  sensual 
character  to.  rare.  +  Also  intr.  for  rcjl. 

1634  Milton  Comus  468The  sole . .  Imbodies,  andimbrutes, 
till  she  quite  lose  The  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 
1652  S.  Patrick  Fun.  Serm.  in  J.  Smith's  Sel.  Disc.  555 
Do  not  imbody  and  enervate  your  souls  by  idleness  and  base 
neglect.  1833  Frasers  Mag.  575  Spirituality  of  mind 
enables  them  to  conceive  those  mysteries  with  a  pure  devo¬ 
tion,  without  the  danger  of  embodying  and  imbruting  them. 

3.  To  give  a  concrete  form  to  (what  is  ab¬ 
stract  or  ideal) ;  to  express  (principles,  thoughts, 
intentions)  in  an  institution,  work  of  art,  action, 
definite  form  of  words,  etc. 

а.  1750  Johnson  Rambl.  No.  168  P5  Poetry,  that  force  .. 
which  embodies  sentiment.  1815  Wellington  Gurw.  Disp. 
XII.  455  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  embody  in  a  treaty 
the  principles  of  this  arrangement.  1847  Grote  Greece  11. 
xlviii.  (1862)  IV.  267  The  custom  having  been  embodied  in 
law.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  i,  The  blue  coat  and  stiff 
white  cravat  which,  .embodied  her  idea  of  a  father.  1866 
Rogers  Agric.  Prices  I.  xxiv.  615  A  popular  notion, 
embodied  in  a  rhyming  couplet. 

jS.  1742  Richardson  Pamela  IV.  m  What  Words  shall  be 
found  to  imbody  Air?  1846  Hawthorne,  Mosses  1.  v.  no 
One  century  imbodied  it  in  marble.  1859  Holland  Gold  F. 
v.  74  When  this  conception  is  imbodied  in  an  object  of 
worship. 

b.  Of  institutions,  works  of  art,  actions,  forms 
of  words,  etc. :  To  be  an  embodiment  or  expres¬ 
sion  of  (an  idea,  principle,  etc.). 

1876  Miss  Braddon  J.  Haggard’s  Dau.  II.  64  This  house 
. .  was  to  embody  her  idea  of  home. 

4.  To  cause  to  become  part  of  a  body ;  to  unite 
into  one  body ;  to  incorporate  (a  thing)  in  a  mass 
of  material,  (particular  elements)  in  a  system  or 
complex  unity. 

1601  Shaks.  Alls  Well  v.  iii.  173  For  I  by  vow  am  so  em¬ 
bodied  yours.  1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  iv. 
(1723)  192  We  shall  meet  with  the  same  Metall  or  Mineral 
embody'd  in  Stone.  1724  A.  Collins  Gr.  Chr.  Relig.  190 
The  apostate  Jews,  among  whom,  .some  of  the  Samaritans 
..  became  embody'd.  1799  Mackintosh  Stud.  Law  Nat. 
Wks.  1846  I.  385  Yet  so  much  of  these  treaties  has  been 
embodied  into  the  general  law  of  Europe. 

+  b.  intr.  for  reft.  Ohs. 

1692  tr.  Sallust  8  Incredible  it  is  to  think  how  easily  they 
[different  tribes]  embody'd. 

c.  trans.  Of  a  complex  unity:  To  include, 
comprise  (such  or  such  elements). 

1847  Medwin  Shelley  I.  29  Blue  books,  .embodied  stories 
of  haunted  castles,  bandits,  murderers.  1869  Daily  News 
18  Dec.,  The  measure  embodies  of  course  the  six  points  of 
the  League’s  educational  charter.  1876  J.  H.  Newman  Hist. 
Sk.  I.  1.  iv.  198  Mahometanism  certainly. .embodies  in  it 
some  ancient  and  momentous  truths. 

f  5.  Chein .  and  Phys.  a.  trans.  To  form  into 
one  body.  b.  intr .  for  rcjl.  To  coalesce,  draw 
together,  solidify.  Obs. 

1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  xxxv.  264  The 
Bubbles,  .imbodyed  themselves,  .into  one.  1662  H.  Stub3E 
Did.  Nectar  iii.  26  These  Corpuscles  did  never  embody  into 
greater  quantities.  1677  W.  Harris  tr.  Lemery’s  Course 
Chym.  1.  xvi.(i686)  376  The  spirit  of  wine  being  a  sulphur 
does  unite  and  imbody  with  those  that  remain,  c  1682  J.  Col¬ 
lins  Making o/Salt  54  It  will  naturally  Embody  in  the  Sun, 
and  become  a  substance  like  Salt.  1709  Brit.  Apollo  II. 
No.  12.  2/2  An  Alimentary  Liquor,  .doth  embody  with  the 
Blood.  1710  T.  Fuller  Pharm.  Extemp.  27  Heating  the 
Oils  a  little  . .  adding  the  oil  of  Vitriol . .  and  stirring  'till  all 
are  embodied  together. 

б.  trans.  To  form  into  a  body  or  company  for 
military  or  other  purposes  ;  to  organize. 

1649  Selden  Laws  Eng.  11.  xi.  (1739)  63  The  Army  is  ever 
embodied  within  the  Kingdom,  a  1655  Vines  Lord’s  Supp. 
(1677)265  Holy  persons  might,  .embody  themselves  into  a 
Church.  1779  T.  Jefferson  Corr.  Wks.  1859  I-  218  The 
troops  were  never  before  so  healthy  since  they  were  em¬ 
bodied.  1838-42  Arnold  Hist.  Rome  III.  xliv.201  Livius 
.  .embodied  the  population  of  the  town.  1873  Burton  Hist . 
ScotNl.  lxx.  174  The  forces,  .may  now  be  considered  as  em¬ 
bodied  against  each  other. 

b.  intr.  for  rejl.  To  form  or  join  a  body  or 
company  for  military  or  other  purposes. 

1648  Cromwell  Let.  20  Aug.  (Carlyle),  I  have ..  ordered 
Colonel  Scroop  with  five  troops  of  horse  and  two  troops 
of  dragoons,  with  two  regiments  of  foot,  to  embody  with 
them.  1661  Lond.  A  llarum  3  They  had  secretly  entred  into 
a  Combination . .  to  meet  and  imbody  at  their  appointed 
Rendevouz.  1681  Moores  Baffled  16  [He]  commanded  the 
Horse  to  Embody  within  the  Lines.  1770  Burke  Pres. 
Discont.  Wks.  1842  I.  133  Firmly  to  embody  against  this 
court  party.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  669  The  tories. . 
embodied  in  armed  parties. 

7.  trans .  To  impart  ‘body’  to  (painting);  to 
paint  with  a  full  body  of  colour. 

1784  J.  Barry  Led.  Art,\i.  (1848)  223  His  [Vandyck's] 
lights  are.  .well  embodied  with  colour. 

Hence  Embo*dying  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Blair’s  Autobiog.  xi.  (1848)  201  The 
embodying  of  Scotland  into  one  commonwealth  with  Eng¬ 
land.  1677  Earl  Orrery  Art  of  War  182  To  prevent  all 
considerable  Imbodyings  to  resist  him.  1784  J.  Barry  Led. 
Art  vi.  (1848)  223  All  that,  .embodying  of  colour,  .may  be 
given  as  you  go  on.  1791  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXI.  179  Water 
is  the  embodying  principle  of  all  elastic  fluids. 

Embog  (embp'g),  v.  Also  7  exabogge,  imbog, 


no 

9  embogue.  [f.  En-  +  Bog  sb]  trans.  To  plunge 
into  a  bog  ;  to  hamper  in  a  bog,  lit.  and  fig. 

1602  Best  in  Farr  S.  P.  Eliz.  (1845)  II.  472  Imbogg’d 
he  shall  be,  where  nought  he  shall  see  But  horror  and 
feare.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xii.  64  He  was  . . 
constrained  . .  to  Embogge  himselfe  in  the  Bankers  and 
Vsurers  bookes.  1752  Wesley  in  Wks.  1872  II.  256  Attempt¬ 
ing  to  ride  over  the  common  . .  my  mare  was  quickly  im- 
bogged.  1867  N.  Brit.  Daily  Mail  30  Sept.,  The  valley 
was  so  soft  that  the  big  guns  would  have  become  embogged. 
1888  Daily  Tel.  1  June  5/2  Embogued  in  a  morass. 

+  Embo'gue,  v.  Obs.  [?  corruptly  ad.  Sp.  ern- 
bocar,  f.  em-  +  boca  mouth.]  =  Disembogue. 

Hence  +  Embo  gaing'  vbl.  sb.,  the  place  where 
a  lake  or  river  discharges  itself.  Obs. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  (1634)  113  The  emboguing  [Fr. 
emboucheure ]  of  the  Meotis  fennes. 

+  Emboi'l.  Also  6  emboyl.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  En- 
+  Boil.]  a.  trans.  To  cause  to  boil  orto  agitate 
with  rage.  b.  intr.  To  be  in  a  boil  or  agitation. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  xi.  28  Emboyled,  grieued,  brent. 
Ibid.  n.  iv.  9  The  Knight  emboyling  in  his  haughtie  hart. 

II  Emboitement  (anbwatmah).  [Fr. ;  f.  em- 
boiter  to  enclose  in  a  box,  f.  en-  in  +  boite  box. 

1.  Anat.  The  fitting  of  a  bone  into  another. 

1854  Owen  Shot.  <$•  Teeth  (1855)  32  This  kind  of  ‘  emboite- 

ment  ’  of  the  occipital  in  the  parietal  vertebra. 

2.  Biol.  Used  by  Buffon  to  describe  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  the  generation  of  living  things,  according 
to  which  successive  generations  are  produced  by 
the  successive  development  of  living  germs  which 
lie  one  within  the  other  [Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

3.  The  closing  up  of  a  number  of  men  in  order 
to  secure  the  front  rank  from  injury. 

In  Mod.  Diets. 

t  Embo'ld,  v.  Obs.  Also  5-6  enbold,  7  im- 
bold.  [f.  En-  +  Bold.]  trans.  To  make  bold, 
embolden  ;  to  incite,  encourage. 

C1400  Test.  Love  1.  (1560)  273  b/i  Mine  heart  began  som- 
deale  to  be  enbolded.  1536  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  1.  App. 
lxxv.  Bee  she.  .examined. .who  did  embold..her  therunto. 
1536  J.  Heywood  Spider  <7  F.  lx.  180  The  selfe  sight  of  this 
force  shall  you  so  enbold.  1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  891 
Bind  and  imbold  mee  once  more  to  present  My  humble 
briefs  in  form  of  Parliament. 

Embolden,  imbolden  (em-,  imbou'ldon),  v. 
Also  6  enbolden,  -bowlden,  6-7  emboulden, 
-bowlden.  [f.  En-,  In-  +  Bold  +  -en.]  trans.  To 
render  bold  or  more  bold  ;  to  hearten,  encourage. 

a.  1571  Campion  Hist.  Irel.  (1633)  2  Ep.  Ded.,  I  am  em- 
bouldned  to  present  them  to  your  Lordships  patronage. 
1583  T.  Stocker  Tragicall  Hist.  I.  109b,  We.,  are  en- 
boldened  to  exhibite  a  certeine  supplication.  1597  J-  Bayne 
Royal  Exch.  46  He  enbowldeneth  the  erringe . .  hart  to 
suffer  for  error.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  viii.  434  Thus  I 
embold’nd  spake.  1709  Addison  Tatler  No.  100  p  4  Their 
Aspects  were  so  . .  emboldened  with  Resolution.  1818  Jas. 
Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v.  iii.  403  The  Bombay  Presidency 
were  more  emboldened  in  their  importunity,  i860  Ma¬ 
caulay  Biog.  (1867)  88  The  affronts  which  his  poverty  em¬ 
boldened  . .  low-minded  men  to  offer  to  him. 

j8.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1.(1589)  218  Am¬ 
bition,  .imboldeneth  [the  son]  to  seeke  his  destruction  of 
whom  he  holdeth  his  life.  1626  G.  Sandys  Ovids  Met.  x.  201 
Their  lookes  imboldned,  modestie  now  gone.  1741  Richard¬ 
son  Pamela  III.  231  Whether.. my  Look,  my  Dress,  my 
Appearance  .  .imbolden  such  an  affrontive  Insolence.  1854 
J.  Abbot  Napoleon (1855)  I.  xxv.  406  The.  .inconvenience  of 
iinboldening.  .the  foes  of  the  consular  government. 

Hence  EmboTdener,  one  who  or  that  which 
emboldens.  Embo  ldening  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a, 
1847  Craig,  Emboldener.  1882  Stevenson  Treasure  I  si. 
iv,  Argument  is  a  great  emboldener.  1503  Act.  19  Hen.  VII 
c.  10  Small  fines  have  been,  .set  to  the.  .great  emboldening 
of  the  said  Offenders.  1575  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rcc.. 
Oxford  364  Another  imboldeninge  of  evill  persons.  1628 
Wither,  Brit.  Rememb.  in.  248  But,  rather,  lesse  imbold- 
ning  then  before.  1867  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (ed.  3)  I.  v. 
297  There  was  nothing,  .but.  .emboldening  of  their  foes. 

+  Embo’ldish,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  enboldish. 
[f.  En-  +  Bold,  after  words  like  impoverish.']  =  Em¬ 
bolden. 

1502  Arnolde  Citron.  (1811)  293  They  that  were  disposid  to 
do disobeysance  were,  .enboldishide  {printed  enboldrshide]. 

Hence  t  Embo  ldishment,  Obs.,  in  6  inboldish- 
ment.  [see  -ment.]  =  Emboldening  vbl.  sb. 

1512  Act  4  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  20.  §  2  To  the  greate  inboldissh- 
ment  of. .  mysgoverned  persons  disobeyeng  your  lawes. 

||  Embole  (e*mb^h‘).  Med.  [mod.  L.,  a.  Gr. 
!/z/3oA? 7  a  throwing  or  putting  in,  f.  c/xfidWeiv  to 
^  throw  in,  f.  iv  in  +  fiaWeiv  to  throw.] 

1 1-  The  reducing  of  a  dislocated  limb.  Obs. 

1811  Hooper  Med.  Did.,  Embole ,  the  reduction  or  setting 
of  a  dislocated  bone,  i860  Mayne  Exp.  Lex.,  Embole ,  a 
term  formerly  used  for  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation. 

2.  ‘A  plug  or  wedge’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

3.  Embolus  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

Embolic  (embp-lik),  a.  Pathol,  [f.  Embol-us 
+  -ic.]  Relating  to  or  caused  by  an  embolus. 

1866  NYum  Priuc.  Med.  (1880)  33  The  multiple  abscesses 
in  pyaemia  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  embolic  origin.  1874 
Jones  &  Siev.  Pathol.  Anat.  270  Embolic  softening  is  the 
lesion  most  frequently  disjSvered. 

t  Embolimaeal,  a.  Obs.  rare [f.  Gr.  cp- 
0o\ipat-os  of  same  meaning  (cf.  Embolism)  +  -al.] 
Intercalary.  So  +  Embolimse  an  [see  -an],  Em- 
I  bolimte  ar  [see  -ab]. 
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1677  Cary  Chronol.  1.  1.  1.  iv.  11  Differences  of  years, 
some  ordinary  and  common,  others  Embolima:al.  1726 
tr.  Gregory’s  Astron.  I.  244 To  this  purpose  they  us’d  Inter¬ 
calary  or  Embolimean  Months.  1796  Hutton  Math.  Did., 
Embolimsean  is  chiefly  used  in  speaking  of  the  additional 
months  inserted  by  chronologists  to  form  the  lunar  cycle  of 
19  years.  1677  Cary  Chronol.  1.  1.  1.  xii.  46  They  must 
needs  make  Embolimaear  Months  or  Days. 

+  Embolimary,  a.  Obs.  rare -1.  [f.  Gr.  ip- 

&o\ip-dios  (see  prec.)  +  -aby.]  prec. 

1696  Whiston  The.  Earth  11.  (1722)  178  Each  year  had 
in  it  12  Lunar  Months  . .  no  Embolimary  Month  being 
taken  in. 

Embolism  (e*mb<?liz’m).  [ad.  L.  embolismus , 

a.  late  Gr.  i/x&oKi afx6s  intercalation,  {.  efx- 

po\os ;  cf.  Embole,  Embolus.] 

1.  Chronol.  The  periodical  intercalation  of  a  day 
or  days  in  the  calendar  to  correct  the  error  arising 
from  the  difference  between  the  civil  and  the  solar 
year,  concr.  A  period  of  time  so  intercalated. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  259  Not  [>e  3ere  of}>e 
sonne,  no]?er  of  embolisme.  1596  Bell  Surv.  Popery  1.  hi. 
iv.  107  To  make  embolismes  and  intercalations,  a  1638 
Mede  Wks.  iii.  iv.  589  marg.,  Count  the  Embolism  of  5  days. 
1679  Plot  Staffordsh.  (1686)  426  An  Embolisme  of  30  days 
or  a  full  Month  must  needs  be  made  somewhere  this  year. 
1788  Marsden  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVIII.  417  The  year  of 
the  Mahometans  consists  of  twelve  lunar  months,  .no  em¬ 
bolism  being  employed  to  adjust  it  to  the  solar  period.  1796 
Hutton  Math.  Diet.  s.  v.  Embolismus.  1847  in  Craig. 

+  b.  attrib.  (in  quot.  quasi-0<^‘.).  Obs. 

1588  A.  King  tr.  Cauisius *  Catech.  H.  vij,  Ane  moneth  . . 
addit  to  yat  3ere..makis  yJ  same.. to  be  callit  embolisme. 

1 2.  {nonce-use.  See  quot.) 

1772  Nugent  tr.  Hist.  Friar  Gerund  I.  435  All  he  has 
written  is  a  mere  embolism  or  insertion  of  foreign  and 
absurd  matter. 

3.  Pathol,  [cf.  Embolus.]  (See  quot.) 

1855  H.  Spencer  Prime.  Psychol.  (1872)  I.  1.  iv.  73  Embol¬ 
ism.,  a  plugging  up  of  an  artery  with  coagulated  blood. 
1878  T.  Bryant  Prod.  Surg.  I.  431  Embolism  is  a  some¬ 
what  common  affection  and  consists  in  the  occlusion  of  a 
vessel. 

+  Embolismse'an,  a.  Obs.  rare—1.  Incorrect 
form  of  EmbolimzEan,  after  Embolism. 

1704  Hearne  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  1. 11  The  Embolismaean  or 
Intercalated  Years. 

t  Embolrsmal,  a.  Obs.  Chronol.  [f.  Embolism 
4*  -AL.]  That  pertains  to  embolism  or  intercala¬ 
tion.  a.  Of  a  year :  That  is  lengthened  by  inter¬ 
calation.  b.  Of  a  month  :  That  is  intercalated. 

1681  Wharton  Disc.  Years  etc.  Wks.  (1683)  72  This  year  is 
two-fold,  viz.  Commune,  containing  12  Synodical  Lunations : 
or  Embolismal,  which  containeth  13.  1679  Plot  Staffordsh. 
(1686)  426  There  must  needs  be  7  Embolismal  months. 

t  Embolismatical,  a.  Obs.~°  [f.  Gr.  ip- 

(toXiopar-  stem  of  ipfioXicrpa  +  -ical.]  =  prec. 

1736  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash. 

Embolismic  (emb^lrzmik),  a.  Chronol.  [f. 
Embolism  +  -ic.]  =  Embolismal. 

1736  Bailey,  Embolismic,  intercalary.  1775  Ash,  Enibolis- 
mic ,  belonging  to  an  embolism,  intercalary.  1871  J.  Fowler 
in  Archzeol.  XLIV.  146  The  signs  and  symbols  of  the 
thirteen  months  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  embolismic  year.  1876 
Prayer-bk.  Interleaved  51  All  but  one  of  the  additional  or 
embolismic  lunations.  1877  Bp.  S.  Butcher  Eccles.  Cal.  59. 

Hence  Embolismical,  a.  Obs.~°  —  prec. 

1736  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash. 

II  Embolismus  (embolrzmi’s).  [L. ;  see  Em¬ 
bolism.] 

+ 1.  Chronol.  a.  The  excess  of  the  solar  year 
above  the  lunar  year  of  twelve  synodical  months. 

b.  Intercalation.  Obs. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  iv.  (1495)  348  Embolis- 
mus  is  encreasynge  and  excesse  by  the  whyche  the  yere  of 
the  sunne  passyth  the  yere  of  the  mone.  1796  Hutton 
Math.  Diet.,  Embolismus .  .signifies  intercalation. 

2.  In  the  Greek  liturgy  :  A  prayer  inserted  after 
the  concluding  petitions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

1872  0.  Shipley  Gloss.  Eccl.  Terms  476  Said.. after  the 
embolismus  at  Easter-tide. 

Embolite  (cmboloit).  Min.  [f.  Gr.  ip06x-iov 
an  intermediate  +  -ite  ;  ‘  because  between  the 
chlorid  and  bromid  of  silver  ’  (Dana).]  ‘  A  chloro- 
bromide  of  silver,  Ag5  Br2  Cl3.  It  is  perfectly 
malleable ;  has  a  resinous  and  somewhat  ada¬ 
mantine  lustre,  and  varies  in  colour  from  asparagus- 
green  to  pistachio,  olive,  and  greyish  -  green  ’ 
(Watts  Diet.  Chem.).  Also  attrib. 

1850  Dana  Min.  545  Embolite.  .crystals  are  implanted  in 
crystallized  calc  spar.  1868  Ibid.  (1880)  116  Varieties  of 
embolite  based  on  the  proportion  of  bromid  to  chlorid. 

Embolite,  error  for  Embelif. 

1560  ed.  Chaucer,  Astrolabe  251/1. 

t  Emboliza’tion.  Obs.  rare-1.  Chronol.  [f. 
*embolize  (deduced  from  Embolism)  +  -ation.] 
Intercalation. 

1677  Cary  Chronol.  1. 1. 1.  xii.  46  Which  Embolisation  must 
have  some  Analogy  with  the  Greek  Mode. 

+  EmboTne,  v.  Obs.  Also  5-6  enbolne.  [f. 
En-  +  Bolne.]  trans.  To  cause  to  swell  or  rise  ; 
fig.  to  puff  up.  Hence  EmboTning  vbl.  sb. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  1.  ix,  With  yrous  herte  enbolned 
all  with  pride,  c  1525  Skelton  Replyc.  Wks.  1862  II.  232 
Yong  scolers  nowe  a  dayes  enbolned  with  the  flyblowen 
blast  of  the  moche  vayne  glorious  pipplyng  wynde.  1598 
N ashe Christ’s  T.  14b,  Embolning  the  billowes  vppe  to  the 


EMBOLON. 


Ill 


EMBOSSED 


ayre,  with  roring  and  howling  [they]  darte  themselues  on 
euery  Kocke,  1692  in  Coles.  1775  Ash,  Embobtcd ,  swelled. 

II  Embolon  (e  mb^n).  Pathol,  [f.  Gr.  tp(Io\ov 
a  peg,  stopper.]  =  Embolus  2. 

1878  A.  Hamilton  Nc>d.  Dis.  138  A  large  embolon  plugs  up 
some  such  artery  as  the  middle  cerebral. 

tEmbolster,  v.  Ohs.  rare.  Also  imbolster. 
[f.  En-  +  Bolster.]  trans.  To  bolster  out,  to  pad 
(see  Bolsteb  2  d).  Hence  EmboTstering  vbl.  sl>. 

*593  Nashe  Christ’s  T.  (1613)  144  The  women,  .adding 
more  Bauines  vnto  it  [beauty]  of  lasciuious  embolstrings. 
1630  Brathwait  Eng.  Gentlewoin.  (1641)  301  That..em- 
bolsters  her  decayed  brests,  to  purchase  a  sweetheart.  1632 
W.  Lithgow  Totall  Discourse  466  Wherevpon  my  hunger- 
clungd  bellie  waxing  great,  grew  Drum-like  imbolstered. 

II  Embolus  (e'mbdlns).  [L.  embolus  piston  of  a 
pump,  a.  Gr.  tfj.lloi.os  peg,  stopper.] 

+ 1.  Mech.  Something  inserted  or  moving  in  an¬ 
other,  such  as  the  bar  of  a  door,  a  wedge ;  esp. 
the  piston  of  a  syringe.  Obs. 

1669  Boyle  Contn.  New  Exp.  1.  xxxii.  (1682)  106  The  Em¬ 
bolus  or  Sucker  of  a  Syringe.  1708  Kersey,  Embolus,  a  bar 
of  a  Door,  a  wedge.  1739  J.  Huxham  Ess.  Fevers  (1750) 
182  Too  great  a  Weight  on  the  Embolus  of  a  Syringe 
hinders  its  fair  play.  1847  in  Craig. 

2.  Pathol.  *  The  body  which  causes  Embolism  ’ 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1866  A.  Flint  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  30  An  embolus  is  a  plug 
of  some  material  which  is  transported  by  the  blood-current 
from  one  situation  to  another.  1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen. 
Pathol.  202  The  embolus  is  usually  arrested  at  a  part  where 
the  vessels  divide. 

3.  Anat.  ‘  The  osseous  axis  of  the  horns  of  the 
Ruminantia  cavicornia ’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

Emboly  (cmbdli).  [as  if  ad.  Gr.  *efsPo\ia, 
f.  stem  of  6/ij3dAAetv  to  throw  in.  Fr.  has  embolie 
(Littre)  =  Embolism  3.]  =  Invagination:  a. 
Stag.  The  name  of  a  particular  operation  for 
hernia,  b.  Phys.  The  process  of  formation  of 
the  double-layered  gastrula  by  involution  of  the 
wall  of  the  single-layered  segmented  ovum. 

1877  Huxley  Aiictt.  Inv.  An.  xii.  682  Modification  of  the 
blastosphere  by  the  process  of  invagination  or  emboly.  Ibid. 
683  The  various  processes  by  which  the  gastrula  or  its  equi¬ 
valent  are  produced,  are  reducible  to  epiboly  and  emboly. 

t  Embo  ndage,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  en-,  im- 
bondage.  [f.  En-  +  Bondage.]  trans.  To  bring 
into  a  state  of  bondage  or  slavery ;  lit.  and  fig. 

1607  Hieron  Wks.  1. 331  Let  vs  not  so  enthrall  &  enbond- 
age  our  selues  vnder  our  own  lusts.  1673  Cave  Prim. 
Chr.  ill.  ii.  237  Christians  embondaging  themselves  to  re¬ 
deem  others.  1691  Hovvgil  in  Quakers  Unmasked  12  He 
and  his  Assistants  sought  to  inthral  all,  and  Imbondage  all. 

II  Embonpoint  (ahbtmpwan),  a.  and  sb.  Also 
enbonpoint.  [F.  embonpoint-,  f.  phrase  en  bon 
point  ‘in  good  condition’.]  Now  chiefly  with 
reference  to  women. 

A.  sb.  Plumpness,  well-nourished  appearance 
of  body  :  in  complimentary  or  euphemistic  sense. 

1751  Warburtonhi  Pope  Mor.  Ess.  iv.  47  Wks.  1751  III. 
272  To  take  care  that  the.  .colours  are  proportioned  to  her 
complexion ;  the  stuff  to  the  embonpoint  of  her  person. 
1807  Z.  Pike  Sources  Mississ.  in.  App.  35  They  are  all 
inclining  a  little  to  enbonpoint.  1849  C.  Bronte  Shirley 
xi.  162  A  form  decidedly  inclined  to  embonpoint.  1876 
Bartholow  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  343  An  increase  in  the  body- 
weight  and  the  embonpoint  of  those  who  take  stimulants. 

B.  as  predicative  adj.  Plump,  well-nourished- 
looking.  [In  Fr.  only  as  phrase  en  bon  point .] 

[1662  Evelyn  Sculptura  1.  i.  (1755)  18  Plump  &  (as  the 
French  has  it)  en  bon  point.]  c  1806  Sir  R.  Wilson  in  Life 
(1862)  I.  App.  372  Before  marriage  they  are  generally  light 
in  figure  ;  after  they  are  mothers  they  become  more  embon¬ 
point.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xxxvii,  Her  form,  though 
rather  embonpoint ,  was  nevertheless  graceful. 

+  Emborder,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  enborder,  7-8 
imborder.  [f.  En-  +  Border.]  a.  To  furnish 
with  an  edge  or  border ;  to  edge.  Const,  with 
b.  To  place  or  set  as  a  border. 

c  1530  Ld.  Berners  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  139  The  cram¬ 
pons  [of  the  bed]  were  of  fyne  syluer  enbordered  wythgolde. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  436  Among  thick- wov’n  Arborets  and 
Flours  Imbordered  [mod.  edd.  embordered]  on  each  Bank. 
1736  Bailey,  Imbordered ,  bordered,  having  borders.  1847 
Craig,  Emborder ,  Imborder ,  to  furnish  or  enclose  with  a 
border  ;  to  bound.  In  mod.  Diets,  [in  both  forms], 

Embordured,  -mg',  var.  ff.  Imbordured,  -ing. 

||  Embosca'ta  {pseudo-arch.),  incorrect  spell¬ 
ing  of  (It.)  Imboscata,  Ambuscade. 

1820  Scott  Monast.  xxi,  Have  you  purpose  to  set  upon 
me  here  as  in  an  emboscata  ? 

Embosk,  var.  of  Imbosk,  to  shelter  in  a  wood. 
Embosom,  imbosom  (em-,  imbirzam),  v. 
Also  7  enbosome.  [f.  En-,  In-  +  Bosom.] 

1.  trans.  To  take  or  press  to  one’s  bosom ;  to 
cherish  in  one’s  bosom  ;  to  embrace.  +  Also,  to 
implant,  plunge  (a  sting,  weapon,  etc.)  in  (another’s) 
bosom  (obs.).  Chieflyyf^".  rare  in  mod.  use. 

a.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  ii.  25'rhe  handmayd  . .  glad  t’  era- 
bosome  his  affection  vile.  1610G.  Fletcher  Christ’s  Viet. 
in  Farr  S.  P.  Jas.  (1848)  67  Thus  sought  the  dire  enchaun- 
tresse  in  his  minde  Her  guilefull  bait  to  have  embosomed. 
c  1630  Drumm.  ok  Hawth.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  36/2  Tithon's 
wife  embosom’d  by  him  lies.  1645  Quarles  Sol.  Recant. 
vii.  9  Anger  rests  Embosom’d  . .  in  foolish  brests.  1729 
Savage  Wanderer  1.  380  Why  embosom  me  a  viper's  sting? 
a  1813  A.  Wilson  Tears  of  Britain  Poet.  Wks,  158  Shall 


..such  a  monster..  By  Britons  be  ..  embosomed?  1874 
Pusey  Lent.  Sernt.  459  All  the  Father  embosometh  the  Son. 

B.  1631  Celestina  1.  7  Suffering  them  [Muleteers]  to  im- 
bosome  them  between  their  brests.  1671  Flavel  Fount. 
Life  ii.  4  They  lay  as  it  were  imbosomed  in  one  another. 
1806  Moore  From  High  Priest  of  Apollo  ii.  40  Might  he  but 
pass  the  hours  of  shade  Imbosomed  by  his  Delphic  maid. 

2.  transf  a.  To  enclose,  conceal,  shelter,  in  the 
1  bosom  \  Often  pass,  to  be  enclosed,  enveloped 
in,  closely  surrounded  with  (woods,  foliage,  moun¬ 
tains,  etc.)  ;  poet.,  to  be  ‘  wrapped  5  in  (slumber, 
happiness,  beauty,  etc.).  +  b.  refi.  Of  a  river  :  To 
pour  itself  into  the  bosom  of  a  larger  stream  (obs.). 

a.  1685  H.  More  Para.  Proph.  xiii,  All  sorts  of  people 
may  safely  embosom  themselves  in  her.  c  1750  Shenstone 
Elegies  vii.  44  My  distant  home  Which  oaks  embosom. 
1764  Goldsm.  Trav.  282  Embosom'd  in  the  deep  where 
Holland  lies.  1773  Wilkes  Corr.  (1805)  IV.  158  The  vilages 
are  happily  embosomed  with  trees.  1796  Morse  Anier. 
Geog.  I.  501  This  state  [New  York]  embosoms  vast  quantities 
of  iron  ore.  18. .  Campbell  On  Visiting  Scene  in  Argylsh. 
i,  The  wind-shaken  weeds  that  embosom  the  bower.  1829 
Scott  Anne  0/  G.  iii,  One  of  those  spots  in  which  Nature 
often  embosoms  her  sweetest  charms.  1855  Singleton 
Virgil  I.  279  Deep  sleep  embosometh  their  jaded  limbs. 
1876  Green  Short  Hist.  x.  §  4.  798  What  sepulchre  em¬ 
bosoms  the  remains  . .  of  so  much  human  excellence  and 
glory?  1879  Chr.  Rossetti  Seek  <5*  F.  24  The  sky.. over¬ 
arching  and  embosoming  not  earth  and  sea  only,  but  clouds 
and  meteors,  planets  and  stars. 

/3.  1665  Manley  Grotius '  Lo'iv-C.  IVarres  837  The  River 
Vecht.  .imbosomes  it  self  into  the  same  [the  Issell].  1667 
Milton  P.  L.v.  597  By  whom  in  bliss  imbosom’d  sat  the 
Son.  1835  Willis  Pencillings  11.  lx.  167  We  walked,  .to  a 
large  old  villa,  imbosomed  in  trees.  1839  Bailey  Festus 
(ed.  5)  378  Thy  heart  imbosomed  in  all  beauteousness. 

Hence  Embo  somed,  ppl.  a.,  Embo  soming-  vbl. 
sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1622-62  Heylin  Cosmogr.  nr.  (1682)  205  Since  their  em¬ 
bosoming  and  reconcilement  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  1626 
Sandys  Ovid's  Mctam.  x.  205  She.  .Flusht  with  imbosomd 
flames.  1839  Bailey  Festus  xviii.  (1848)  184  The  long  im¬ 
bosomed  braid.  1859  Farrar  J.  Home  (1874)  9  The  hill  with 
its  tall  spire  and  embosoming  trees.  1873  Browning  Red 
Colt.  Night-c.  660  Bosses  of  shrubs,  embosomings  of  flowers. 

+  Embo  ss,  sb.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Emboss  zU] 
A  boss-like  projection  ;  a  knob. 

1644  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  1. 124  A  round  emboss  of  marble. 

Emboss  (embers),  v.1  Also  4-6  enbos(s,  5 
enboce.  [prob.  a.  OF.  *emboce-r  (app.  not  re¬ 
corded  before  1530) :  see  En-  and  Boss  ji.i] 

1.  trans.  To  cause  to  bulge  or  swell  out,  make 
convex  or  protuberant ;  to  cover  with  protuber¬ 
ances.  In  modem  use  chiefly  transf.  from  2  or  3. 

a.  c  1460  Stans  Puer  31  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  28  To  enboce 
thy  Iowis  withe  mete.  1541  R.  Copland  Guydon's  Quest. 
Chirurg.  Some  [bones]  are  enbossed  for  to  entre.  1598  Syl¬ 
vester  Du  Bartas  1.  iii.  (1641)  25/2  When  God  . .  Embas't 
the  Valleys  and  Embost  the  Hils.  1683  Salmon  Doron 
Med.  1.  334  Embossed  with  fat.  17. .  Gay  Story  of  Arachne 
39  Her  trembling  hand,  embossed  with  livid  veins.  1763 
Churchill  Proph.  Famine,  Poems  I.  117  With  boils  em¬ 
bossed  and  overgrown  with  scurf.  1814  Southey  Roderick 
xxi.  18  Its  fretted  roots  Embossed  the  bank.  1868  Kirk 
Chas.  Bold  III.  v.  iii.  413  It  is  everywhere  unequal,  em¬ 
bossed  with  hill-tops. 

&.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  1.  13  Her  Body  is  . .  imboss’d 
all  over  with  black  knobs.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xii.  180 
Botches  and  blaines  must  all  his  flesh  imboss. 

+  b.  fig.  To  emboss  (out) :  to  inflate  (style), 
render  tumid  ;  to  give  exaggerated  prominence  to. 

1564  Brief  Exam.  *  iiij  b,  Ye  embosse  out  your  glorious 
stiles.  1565  Jewel  Repl.  Harding (1611)  36  It  hath  pleased 
M.  Harding  thus  to  colour  and  to  embosse  out  this  ancient 
Father.  1577,  1646  [see  Embossed  ppl.  a.1  3]. 

fc.  intr.  To  bulge,  be  convex.  Obs.  rare, 

c  1430  [see  Embossing  vbl.  sb.].  1576  Baker  Jewell  of 

Health  215  a,  If  the  same  be  made  hollowe  imbossing 
towarde  the  myddle. 

2.  spec.  To  carve  or  mould  in  relief ;  to  cause 
(figures,  part  of  a  wrought  surface)  to  stand  out, 
project,  or  protrude.  Also  fig.  The  earliest  and  the 
prevailing  mod.  sense.  [So  Fr.  imbocer  (Palsgr.).] 

a.  c  1385  Chaucer  L .  G.  IV.,  Dido ,  Of  gold  the  barris  vp 
enbosede  [v.  r.  enbossed].  1563  Homilies  11.  Idolatry  11. 
(1859)  J94  Images  came  into  the  Church,  not  nowin  painted 
cloths  only,  but  embossed  in  stone.  1644  Evelyn  Mem. 
(1857)  I.  76  Fleur-de-lis  embossed  out  of  the  stone.  1796 
Burke  Regie.  Peace  Wks.  1842  II.  322  Such  claims  . .  stood 
embossed,  and  . .  forced  themselves  on  the  view  of  common, 
short-sighted  benevolence.  1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  Sp  It. 
Jmls.  II.  37  A  gold  sword-hilt  . .  being  actually  embossed 
on  the  picture.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  5  June  5/6  Farmer's 
apparatus,  .for  chasing,  glazing,  and  embossing  cloth. 

b.  1612  Drayton  Poly-olb.  v.  75  Fish,  .in  Antique  worke 
most  curiously  imbost.  1676  Boyle  in  Phil.  Trails.  XI.  807 
The  figure  of  a  Star,  .imbost  upon  the  upper  superficies  of 
the  Regulus. 

b.  To  adorn  with  figures  or  other  ornamenta¬ 
tion  in  relief ;  to  represent  (a  subject)  in  relief. 
(Sometimes  with  reference  to  embroidery.)  Also 
of  the  figures,  etc. :  To  stand  out  as  an  ornament 
upon. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  11.  xx,  An  epythaphe . .  With  letters 
ryche  of  golde  aboue  enboced.  1513  Bradshaw  St.  Wer - 
burge  60  The  ten  plages  of  Egypte  were  well  embost.  1601 
Holland  Pliny  II.  602  Siluer  plate  curiously  enchased  and 
imbossed.  1659  Bp.  Walton  Consul.  Considered  299  How 
come  they  [Samaritan  letters]  to  adorn  and  emboss  vessels 
and  coins?  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xix.  293  Regal  robe  with 
figured  gold  embost.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  Sp  F.  III.  lx.  523 
The  sides  were  embossed  with  a  variety  of  picturesque.. 


scenes.  1832  Babbage  Econ.  Manuf.  xi.  (ed.  3)  89  Calicoes 
..embossed  all  over  with  raised  patterns.  1846  Prescott 
Ferd.  Sp  Is.  I.  viii.  346  The  rich  bronze  which  embossed  its 
gates.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  490  Men  who.  .had 
made  a  fair  profit  by  embossing  silver  bowls  and  chargers. 

3.  To  ornament  with  or  as  with  bosses  or  studs. 
Hence,  To  adorn  or  decorate  sumptuously. 

a.  IS79  Spenser  S/u-ph.  Cal.  Feb.,  A  girdle  of  gelt  Embost 
with  buegle.  1594  J.  Dickenson  Arisbas  (1878)  38  His 
house . .  he  found  not  gorgeously  embost,  yet  gaily  trimmed. 
C1630  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  29/1  Bright 
portals  of  the  sky  Emboss’d  with  sparkling  stars.  1697 
Potter  Antiq.  Greece  in.  iii.  (1715)  14  The  Chariots  being 
richly  emboss’d  with  Gold  and  other  Metals.  1710  Loud. 
Gaz.  No.  4672/r  The  Harness  was  embossed  with  Silver 
Plates.  1784  Cowper  Task  v.  426  The  studs,  that  thick 
emboss  his  iron  door.  1812  H.  &  J.  Smith  Rej.  Addr.  xi. 
(1873)  104  Whose  tresses  the  pearl-drops  emboss.  1824-9 
Landor  Imag.  Conv.  (1846)  I.  5  Did  we  not.. Emboss  our 
bosoms  with  the  daffodils. 

_  B.  1578  T.  Proctor  Gorg.  Gallery ,  With  buyldings  brave, 
imbost  of  variant  hue.  1784  Cowper  Task  1.  121, 1  fed  on 
.  .berries  that  imboss  the  bramble. 

Embo’SS,  z'-2  Obs.  exc.  arch,  in  sense  4.  Also 
4  embose,  enbose,  6-8  ir»boss.  [ME.  embose , 
peril,  f.  En-  +  OF.  bos,  bois  wood ;  the  equivalent 
OFr.  embuiser  occurs  with  sense  of  Ambush.  If 
so,  the  word  is  ultimately  identical  with  Imbosk  v. 
The  development  of  senses  as  suggested  below  is 
strange,  but  appears  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
existing  evidence.] 

+  1.  intr.  Of  a  hunted  animal :  To  take  shelter 
in,  plunge  into,  a  wood  or  thicket.  Obs. 

C1369  Chaucer  Dcthe  Blaunche  352  [The  hunters  re¬ 
counted]  how  the  hert  had  vpon  lengthe  So  moche  embosed 
[v.  r.  enbosed,  enbosid]  I  not  nowe  what.  1680  Butler 
Rem.  (1759)  I.  8  Look  quickly,  lest  the  Sight  of  us  Should 
cause  the  startled  Beast  t'  imboss. 

+b.  The pa.pple.  is  used  by  Milton  for  unbosked. 
1671  Milton  Samson  1697  Like  that  self-begotten  bird, 
In  the  Arabian  woods  imbost. 

+  2.  To  drive  (a  hunted  animal)  to  extremity.  Obs. 

(The  sense  *  drive  to  a  thicket,’  required  by  the  etymology 
above  suggested,  is  not  clearly  evidenced). 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  iii.  i.  21  Curres.  .hauing.  .The  Saluage 
beast  embost  in  weary  chace.  1596  Drayton  Leg.  11.  379 
Like  a  Deere,  before  the  Hounds  imbost.  1601  Shaks.  A  ll’s 
Well  iii.  vi.  107  We  have  almost  imbost  him,  you  shall  see 
his  fall  to  night.  1654  Gayton  Pleasant  Notes  on  Don 
Quixot  210  As  Mules  and  Horses,  who  are  imboss’d,  foame 
and  chafe  the  more.  1680  Otway  Caius  Marius  iv.  ii. 
(x735)  68  Was  ever  lion  thus  by  dogs  emboss'd  ?  1768  Buys 
Diet.  Terms  Art ,  To  Emboss  (in  Hunting),  to  inclose  in  a 
Thicket. 

t  3.  In  pass,  of  a  hunted  animal :  To  be  ex¬ 
hausted  by  running ;  hence ,  to  foam  at  the 
mouth  (as  a  result  of  exhaustion  in  running). 
Also  transf.  of  persons  :  (a.)  To  be  exhausted,  at 
the  last  extremity  of  fatigue ;  (b.)  to  foam  at  the 
mouth  (from  rage,  etc.).  Obs. 

[The  sense  ‘  to  foam  at  the  mouth  ’  is  prob.  influenced  by 
Emboss  v  l,  as  if  an  *  embossed  stag  ’  were  one  *  studded  ’ 
with  bubbles  of  foam.  Cf.  Imbost  v.,  to  foam  at  the  mouth 
(Cockaine  1591),  Imbost  sb.,  foam  (R.  Bradley  1727).] 

1523  Skelton  Garl.  Laurell  24  Where  hartis  belluyng, 
embosyd  with  distres  Ran  on  the  raunge.  1575  Turberv. 
Bk.  Venerie  242  When  he  is  foamy  at  the  mouth,  we  saye 
that  he  is  embost.  1595  Markham  Sir  R.  Grinuill  cxxiii, 
With  rage  imbost.  1611  — Countr.  Content  1.  iv.  (1668)  25  A 
stag  ..  imbost,  that  is,  foaming,  .about  the  mouth.  1611 
Cotgr.,  Malmenl . .  imbossed,  or  almost  spent,  as,  a  Deere 
by  hard  pursuit.  1625  Gill  Sacr.  Philos,  ii.  191  As  a  stag 
embossed  takes  the  soyle.  1651  Davenant  Gondibert  11. 
xlix.  He  [the  stag]  is  imbos'd,  and  weary’d  to  a  Bay. 
fig.  1592  Warner  Albion's  Eng.  vii.  xxxvi.  (1612)  175  My 
chased  Heart  imboste  and  almost  spent.  1624  Quarles 
Job  Poems  (1717)  227  My  spirit's  faint,  .my  soul's  imbost. 

4.  trans.  To  cover  with  foam  (the  mouth,  the 
body  of  an  animal),  arch. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  ii.  vi.  120  By  furic  chaunged  into  an 
horrible  figure,  his  mouthe  foule  and  imbosed.  1810  Scott 
Lady  ofL.  1.  vii,  Embossed  with  foam,  and  dark  with  soil, 
The  labouring  stag  strained  full  in  view.  1829  Cunning¬ 
ham  Magic  Bridle,  Anniv.  148  He  saw  a  wild  steed.. 
White  foam  his  flanks  embossing. 

t  Embo  ss,  v.3  Obs.  [app.  first  in  Spenser ; 
perh.  f.  En-  +  Boss  sb.3  The  Sp.  embozarse  to  en¬ 
velop  oneself  in  a  cloak,  has  also  been  suggested. 
Some  of  the  quots.  might  belong  to  Emboss  vA 
in  sense  ‘  decorate  ’.] 

trans.  To  cover,  encase  (in  armour) ;  to  plunge 
(a  weapon)  in  an  enemy’s  body.  Also  fig.  in 
pass.  To  be  ‘wrapped’  (in  ease). 

1590-6  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  iii.  24  A  knight  her  mett  in  mighty 
armes  embost.  Ibid.  1.  xi.  20  The  knight  his  thrillant  speare 
again  assayd  In  his  bras-plated  body  to  embosse.  Ibid.  iii. 
i.  64  None  of  them  rashly  durst,  .in  so  glorious  spoyle  them¬ 
selves  embosse.  Ibid.  vi.  iv.  40  Vowing,  that  never  he. . 
would  lig  in  ease  embost.  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  ii. 
iii.  xv.  (1651)  133  A  souldier  embossed  all  in  gold  [transl. 
L.  prxeingitur  auro], 

+  Embo’ss  vA  Obs.—°  [ad.  Fr.  embosser  to 
attach  a  ‘  spring  ’  to  a  cable,  f.  en-  (see  En-)  +  bosse 
knot  at  the  end  of  a  rope.]  (See  quot.  and 
etymology  :  evidence  of  Eng.  use  is  wanting.) 

1768  Buys  Diet.  Terms  A  ?-/,  To  Emboss  a  Cable  (sea  Term.) 

Embossed  (embost),  ppl.  a. 1  [f.  Emboss  zG] 
1.  Carved  or  moulded  in  relief ;  ornamented  with 
figures  in  relief ;  (of  figures  or  ornament)  raised, 
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standing  out  in  relief.  Embossed  printing',  print¬ 
ing  with  raised  letters,  as  for  the  use  of  the  blind, 
or  for  ornament. 

1541  Elyot  Image  Gov.  67 1  mages,  .wrought  . .  in  imbosed 
worke.  1563  Homilies  n.  Idolatry  11.  (1859)  T95  Embossed 
images  began  to  creepe  into  Churches.  1591  Percivall  Sp. 
Diet.)  Relieve)  embossed  works,  Toreumata.  1803  Phil. 
Frans.  XCIII.  153  The.  .wear  which  attends  the  friction 
of.  .embossed  surfaces.  1849  Wilmott  Jrnl.  Summer  in 
Country  15  July  141  The  embossed  alphabet  for  the  blind. 
1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Lit.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  103  The 
.  .bill  of  fare  engraved  on  embossed  paper.  1859  Gullick 
&  Tim  ns  Paint.  205  With  sufficient  body  to  give  an  em¬ 
bossed  effect  to  the  touch. 

2.  Covered  with  ornamental  bosses  or  studs ; 
richly  or  sumptuously  decorated. 

1591  Lyly  Sappho  1.  ii.  161  Endeavour  to  be  a  courtier  to 
live  in  emboste  roofes.  1871  Whyte-Melville  Sarchedon 

1.  21  His  master  drew  the  embossed  bit  carefully  from  his 
favourite’s  mouth. 

+  3.  In  1 5th  c.  :  Humpbacked.  Obs. 

c  1430  tr.  Deguilleville's  Pilg.  Lyf.  Manh.  (1869)  130  Boy- 
stows  she  was  and  wrong  shapenand  enbosed  [Fr.  bossue]. 
f4.  Bulging,  convex,  swollen,  tumid  ;fig.  of  style. 
1577  Holinshed  Chron.  II.  163  Thinking  by  their  em¬ 
bossed  speech  to  tickle  the  eares  and  harts  of  the  yoong 
princes.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  645  The.  .imbossed  heades  of 
the  first  and  right  Squilla.  1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witcher. 
xiii.  xix.  258  In  diverse  kinds  of  glasses  ;  as  in  the  hollowe 
the  plain,  the  embossed.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IVt  in.  iii. 
177  Why  thou  horson,  impudent,  imbost  Rascall.  1605  — 
Lear  11.  iv.  227  My  Daughter,  thou  art  a  Byle,  a  plague 
sore,  or  imbossed  Carbuncle.  1646  J.  Hall  Ho?‘se  Vac.  39 
Embossed  Language  tickles  the  eares. 

5.  Bob.  ‘  Projecting  in  the  centre  like  the  boss 
of  a  shield  ’  ( Syd .  Soc.  Lex.). 
t  Embossed,  ppl.  a.‘z  Obs.  [f.  Emboss  v .2  + 
-ED1.]  Of  a  hunted  animal :  Driven  to  extremity  ; 
foaming  at  the  mouth  from  exhaustion.  Also 
transf.  of  persons. 

1641  Br.  Hall  in  Rein.  Wks.  (1660)  91  The  enbossed 
heart  panteth  for  the  rivers.  1649  Selden  Laws  Eng.  11. 
xxvi.  (1739)  117  Like  an  embossed  Stag  . .  he  must  run  and 
out-run  all.  a  1638  Cleveland  Gen.  Poems  (1677)  too  Once 
more  to  single  out  my  emboss’d  Committee-man. 

Embosser  (emb^’ssi).  Also  7  imbosser.  [f. 
Emboss  v.1  +  -er.]  One  who  embosses. 

1625  in  Rymer  Fcedera  XVIII.  (1726)  74  Wee  doe  . .  ap- 
pointe  and  ordairre  to  be  the  Maister  Imbosser  and  Maker 
of  the  inedales  of  us  our  heires  and  successors.  1819  P.  O. 
Lond.  Direct .  385  Yeatherd,  George,  Dyer  and  Embosser  of 
Woollen-cloth,  Deal-street.  1883  B.  H.  Becker  in  Eng. 
Illust.  Mag.  Nov.  89/2  The  stamp  and  die  had  super¬ 
seded  the  embosser. 

Embossing'  (embp-sig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Emboss  vA 
+  -ing  1.]  a.  The  action  of  the  verb  Emboss  ; 
also  attrib.,  as  in  embossing-iron,  - machine ,  -press. 
b.  concr.  Embossed  ornamentation ;  formerly  in 
wider  sense,  swelling,  protuberance. 

C1430  Lydg.  Bochas  1.  xx.  (1554^  36  If  their  brestes  up  to 
high  them  dresse,  They  can  . .  thenbosing  doun  represse. 
1541  R.  Copland  Guy  don s  Quest.  Chirurg .,  Of  them  [bones] 
that  haue  enbossyng.  1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong , 
La  Bosse  . .  the  embossing  of  a  Jewell.  1626  Bacon  Sylva 
§  878  All  Engravings  and  Embossings  (afar  off)  appear  plain. 
£■1865  J.  Wylde  in  Cine.  Sc.  I.  272/1  The.  .embossings  on 
the  paper  are  made  by  the  method  of  reverse  currents. 

Embossment  (erntyrsment).  [f.  Emboss  vA 

+  -MENT.] 

j*  1.  The  action  or  process  of  embossing.  Obs. 

1801  A 7i7i.  Reg.  1799  Chron.  399  A  method  of.  .ornament¬ 
ing  by.  .embossment,  .cloths  or  stuffs. 

2.  concr.  A  figure  carved  or  moulded  in  relief ; 
embossed  ornament.  Now  rare.  Also  attrib. ,  as 
in  embossment-map ,  a  map  of  which  the  surface  is 
moulded  in  elevations  and  depressions. 

1620  Dekker  Dreame  iij.  §  1  There  you  see  the  golden 
embosments  and  curious  enchasings.  1731  Capt.  Povvnall 
i n  Bibl.  Topogr.  Brit.  (1790)  III.  166  An  urn.  .of.  .clay. . 
without  any  inscription  or  embossement.  1813  Hogg 
Queen’s  Wake  46  Beneath  rose  an  embossment  proud, — A 
rose  beneath  a  thistle  bowed.  1881  Nature  XXIV.  149 
All  the  necessary  data  for  making  an  embossment-map. 

3.  gen.  A  bulging,  protuberance. 

1610  Guillim  Heraldry  11.  vi.  63  With  a  swelling  emboss¬ 
ment.  1611  Cotgr.  s.  v.  Saillie ,  The  imbossement  of  an 
enchaced  pretious  stone.  1625  Bacon  Ess.  Gardens  (Arb.) 
560  Perfect  circles  without  any  . .  Imbosments.  1817  R. 
Jameson  Char.  Alin.  89  These  embossments  are  not  formed 
by  the  crystallization  of  that  portion  of  the  salt  which  has 
been  dissolved. 

Embo'sture.  arch.  rare.  Also  7  imbosture. 
[?  f.  Emboss  vA,  after  sculpture.  (But  cf.  Em- 
boast  ».)]  =  Embossment. 

1616  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Faith f.  Fr.  iv.  iii,  There  nor  wants 
Imbosture  nor  embroidery.  1863  Sala  Capt.  Dang.  I.  ii. 
33  This  strange  device  raised  in  an  embosture  of  gold. 

Embottle :  see  Em-  prefix. 

I!  Embouchement  (aiibwjmaii,  emb«-Jment). 
[Er.;  f .emboucher-.  see  next.]  a.  The  mouth  (of 
a  river),  b.  Phys.  The  point  at  which  one  vessel 
enters  or  leads  into  another. 

1844  W.  H;  Maxwell  Sport.  4-  Adv.  Scott,  x.  (1855)  99 
A  heavy  sea  is  tumbling  into  the  embouchment  of  the  Dee. 
1878  Foster  Phys.  11.  i.  §  4.  248  The  embouchement  of  the 
thoracic  duct  into  the  venous  system. 

II  Embouchure  (ahbwJYfr).  Also  9  embouch- 
ier,  8  ambusheer.  [Fr. ;  f.  emboucher  to  put 


in  or  to  the  mouth  ;  also  refi.  of  a  river,  to  dis¬ 
charge  itself  by  a  mouth  ;  f.  en-  in  +  louche  mouth.] 

1.  The  mouth  of  a  river  or  creek.  Also  transf. 
the  opening  out  of  a  valley  into  a  plain. 

1792  P'ortn.  Ramble  xvi.  114  We  reached  the  embouchure 
of  the  fall.  1812  Examiner  14  Sept.  580/2  Near  to  the 
embouchier  of  Berezina.  1830  Lyell  Priitc.  Geol.  I.  238 
The  city  Foah..so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  on  this  embouchure.  1856  Stanley  Sinai  <$• 
Pal.  11.  i.  71  Huge  cones  of  white  clay  and  sand,  .guarding 
the  embouchure  of  the  valleys.  1868  G.  Duff  Pol.  Surv. 
100  It  lies,  .at  the  embouchure  of  several  rivers. 

2.  Music.  ‘  The  part  of  a  musical  instrument 
applied  to  the  mouth  ’  (Grove). 

,  ,i834  Mrs.  Somerville  Connex.  Phys.  S.  xvii.  (1849)  169 
The  embouchure  of  a  flute.  1873  W.  Lees  Acoustics  1.  iii. 
27  The  air.  .is  made  to  play  upon  the  thin  edge  of  the  pipe 
at  the  embouchure  C. 

3.  Music .  ‘  The  disposition  of  the  lips,  tongue 
and  other  organs  necessary  for  producing  a  musical 
tone’  (Grove). 

1760  Goldsm.  Cit.  W.  xc,  You  see  . .  I  have  got  the  am¬ 
busheer  already  [on  the  German  flute].  1879  Grove  Diet. 
Mus.  I.  536  The  second  octave  is  produced  by  a  stronger 
pressure  of  wind  and  an  alteration  of  embouchure. 

Embound,  unbound  (em-,  imbaund),  v. 
poet.  arch.  [f.  En-,  In-  +  Bound  sb.]  trans.  To  set 
bounds  to  ;  to  confine,  contain,  hem  in. 

Hence  Embou'nded///.  a. 

1595  Shaks.  John  iv.  iii.  137  That  sweete  breath  Which 
was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay.  1633  P.  Fletcher 
Woman's  Lightness ,  But  never  bonds  a  woman  might  em- 
bound.  1812  W.  Tennant  Anster  F.  1.  xxii,  To  ..  sleep 
imbounded  by  his  boisterous  arms.  1855-9  Singleton 
Virgil  II.  16  The  voice  th’  imbounded  shores  Volley  along. 

+  Enibow‘,  sb.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  next.]  The 
concave  surface  of  an  arch,  vault,  or  dome. 

1548  Hall  Chron.  (1809)  723  The.  .Embowes  were  of  very 
strange  worke  with  leaves,  balles  and  other  garnishinges. 

Embow  (emb<?u-)?  yi  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Also  5 
enbow,  6-  imbow.  [f.  En-  +  Bow  sb.1] 

1.  trans.  To  bend  or  curve  into  a  bow  (see 
Bow  sb.1). 

c  1400  Desir.  Troy  vn.  3034  Browes.  .Bright  as  the  brent 
gold  enbowet  )>ai  were. 

2.  Arch.  To  arch,  vault. 

1481  [see  Embowed ppl.  a.]  1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Did. 

(Arb.)  309  The  rouffes  ..are  gylted  and  embowed.  1587 
Golding  De  Mornay  viii.  (1617)  101  The  heauen,  being  im- 
bowed  about  these  lower  parts,  like  a  vaut.  1641  Heylin 
Help  to  Hist.  (1671)  294  The  West  end  . .  embowed  over 
head  seemeth  to  be  very  antient.  1838  Wordsw.  Sonn ., 
Cave  of  Staff  a ,  The  pillared  vestibule,  .the  roof  embowed. 

3.  To  enclose  as  within  a  sphere;  to  englobe, 
encircle. 

1605  Sylvester  Du  B arias  1.  ii.  I.  70  Turn’d  Vapour,  it 
have  round  embow’d  Heau’ns  highest  stage.  1649  G. 
Daniel  Trinarch .,  Hen.  V>  exei,  His  Rayes  Embow’d 
Wthin  a  vapor  here,  and  there  a  Cloud. 

t  Embow,  vA  Obs.  rare—1.  In  5  enbowe. 
[f.  En-  +  Bow  vA]  trans.  ?  To  bow  down. 

c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  204  The  sonne  ‘of  man  ha)?e  not  wer 
he  may  reclyne  or  enbowe  his  hede. 

I  Embow  dle,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Cf.  Bowdled 
ppl.  «.]  trans.  To  wrap  round. 

1625  W.  L’Isle  tr.  Du  Bartas*  Noe  10  A  claggy  night  of 
myst  embowdleth  round  [Fr.  envelope]  his  brains. 

Embowed  (embdu-d),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Embow  vA] 

1.  Bent  or  curved  into  the  form  of  a  bow ;  con¬ 
vex,  bow-like. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  707  Long  lyke  a  Peare,  with  certayne 
embowed  or  swelling  diuisions.  1591  Spenser  Vis.  Worlds 
Vanitie  ii.  With  gilden  homes  embowed  like  the  Moone. 
1639  Horn  &  Robotham  Gate  Lang.  Uni.  xciv.  (1643)  § 
759  A  globe  is  round,  being  embowed  on  the  out-side,  and 
hollow  on  the  in-side.  1697  Potter  Antiq.  Greece  iii.  vi. 
(1715)  61  The  Wings  are  doubled,  by  bestowing  the  light- 
arm’d  Men  under  them  in  an  embow’d  Form.  1855-9 
Singleton  Virgil  II.  473  Th  imbowed  points  together  met. 
b.  Her .  (See  quots.) 

1610  Guillim  Heraldry  iii.  xxii.  (1660)  234  He  beareth, 
Azure,  a  Dolphin  Nasant,  Imbowed  Argent.  1761  Brit. 
Mag.  II.  532  Two  arms  counter,  embowed,  and  vested, 
gules.  1830  Robson  Brit.  Herald ,  Glossary,  Embcnved 
(Fr.  courbe)  bent,  or  bowed.  Embmved  contrary ,  bowed  in 
opposite  directions.  Embowed  dejected ,  bowed  with  the 
extremity  turned  downwards.  1864  Boutell  Heraldry  Hist. 
Pop.  x.  56  An  Arm . .  when  bent  at  the  elbow  is  embowed. 

2.  Arch.  a.  Arched,  vaulted,  b.  Curved  or 
projecting  outward,  so  as  to  form  a  recess  (cf. 
Bow  sb.1  12,  Bow- window). 

1481  Caxton  Orat.  P.  C.  Scipio7i  D.  viii.  in  Tulle  on 
Friendsh.  The  stone  werkes  enbowed  called  the  Arches 
tryumphal.  1580  North  Plutarch  (1676)  36  The  fair  em¬ 
bowed  or  vawted  roofs.  1617  Sir  R.  Boyle  Diary  (1886)  I. 
169,  I  agreed  with,  .the  carpentere  to  putt  a  new  compaste 
imbowed  Roof  on  my  Chappie.  1632  Milton  Pcnseroso  157 
Love  the  high  embowed  roof.  1823  Rutter  Fonthill  50  In 
the  embowed  recess  are  three  windows.  1826  Scott  Woodst. 
i,  The  ancient  embow’d  arches  of  the  old  chantry.  1864  D. 
Mitchell  Sev.  Stor.  205  An  embowed  window. 

Embowel  (embcurel),  v.  Also  6-7  em-,  en- 
bowell,  imbowel(l.  [In  senses  1-2  ad.  OF. 
enbozvcler  (recorded  in  pa.  pple.  enbowele  =  OF. 
embottle ,  *emboel£)  an  alteration  (with  substitution 
of  the  prefix  em-  for  es-)  of  OFr.  esbouelcr ,  f.  es- 
repr.  L.  ex-  out  -vbouel  Bowel.  In  senses  3-4  f. 
En-  +  Bowel.] 


I.  1.  trans.  To  remove  the  (abdominal)  viscera 
from  (a  body),  either  for  the  purpose  of  embalming, 
or  as  part  of  a  judicial  penalty  ;  =  Disembowel. 

1521  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  141  Item  I  will  that  aftir  my 
deth  my  body  be  emboweld.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV ,  v.  iv. 
109  Imbowell’d  will  I  see  thee  by  and  by.  1640  Slingsby 
Diary  (1836)  64  W,h  made  me.  .send  for  a  chirurgeon  from 
York  to  embowel  him.  1734  tr.  Rollin’s  Auc.  Hist.  (1827) 
III.  vi.  §  3. 124  Having  prepared  their  bodies  for  the  purpose 
by  embowelling  them.  1854  Tait’s  Mag.  XXL  488  He  is 
the  diviner  who  must  embowel  the  beasts  of  sacrifice.  1867 
Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  I.  vi.  490  Others  he  put  in  prison, 
others  he  embowelled. 

2.  transf.  and  fig. 

1589  Nashe  Almond for  Parrat  20,  I  haue  not  halfe  em¬ 
boweld  my  register.  1601  Shaks.  Alls  Well  1.  iii.  247  The 
Schooles  embowel’d  of  their  doctrine.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
vi.  587  Whose  roar  Emboweld  with  outragious  noise  the  air 
And  all  her  entrails  tore.  1678  Lively  Orac.  viii.  §  26.  315 
How  curiously  do  men.  .embowel  a  text  to  find  a  pretence 
for  cavil  and  objection.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  166 
In  England  we  have  not  yet  been  completely  embowelled  of 
our  natural  entrails. 

II.  f  3.  To  put,  convey  into  the  bowels ;  in 
quots.  transf.  and  fig.  Obs . 

1596  Fitz-geffray  Sir  P.  Drake  (1881)  44  On  Ulysses 
Circe  did  bestow  A  blather,  where  the  windes  imboweld 
were.  1629  Donne  Whitsunday  Serin.  Wks.  1839  I.  578 
All  was  embowelled  and  enwombed  in  the  waters.  1633 
W.  Struther  True  Happbies  8  When  God  and  man  in¬ 
here  mutually  in  other,  and  are  enbowelled  by  mutuall  love. 
1634  SirT.  Herbert  Trav.  26  His  bodie  was  . .  imbowelled 
in  a  spacious  coffin,  the  Ocean.  Ibid.  105  A  streame.  .aris¬ 
ing  from  Mount  Taurus  here  embowels  itselfe  into  that  sea. 
+  b.  To  fill  the  bowels  of  (an  animal).  Obs. 

1607  Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts  (1679)  566  The  young  whelps 
of  weasels  being  imbowelled  with  salt. 

+  4.  intr.  To  convey  food  into  the  bowels.  Obs. 

1618  Latham  2 ndBk.  Falconry  (1633)  18  It  will  oftentimes 
very  much  molest  her  in  her  putting  ouer  and  imbowelling. 

Embowelled  (embcnreld),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.] 

1.  =  Disembowelled,  lit.  and  fig. 

1594  Shaks.  Richard  III ,  v.  ii.  10  The  Boare  makes  his 
trough  In  your  embowel’d  bosomes.  1695  Blackmore  Fr. 
Arth.  1.  261  Exploded  Thunder  tears  th’  Embowel’d  Sky. 
1789  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  Subj.  Painters  10  Sweeter  than 
hist’ry  of  embowell’d  saint. 

2.  fig.  That  lies  hid  in  the  bowels  or  heart  of 
a  thing ;  internal,  intestine. 

1609  Bp.  Barlow  Ansiv.  Nameless  Catholike  236  Hauing 
such  Embowelled  enemies  within  his  Realmes.  c  1750 
Shenstone  Elegy  xx.  62  For  them  we  drain  the  mine’s  em- 
bowell’d  gold.  1854  S.  Dobell  Balder  xxiv.  169  Like  an 
embowelled  earthquake  yet  unbelched. 

+  3.  That  has  the  bowels  full.  Obs . 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  A  vij,  If.  .the  bowell  [be]  any  thyng 
stiffid  .  ye  shall  say  she  is  embowellid. 

Emboweller  (embairebi).,  [f.  as  prec.  +  er.] 
One  who  performs  the  operation  of  disembowel- 
ling. 

17°5  Greenhill  Art  Embalm.  283  We  shall  next  pro¬ 
ceed  to  speak  of  the.  .Emboweller. 

Embowelling  (embau'eliq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Em¬ 
bowel  v.  +  -ingj.]  =  Disembowelling. 

1725  Swift  Drapier's  Lett.N'ksTi’jsS^  •  n.  79  Sentence  of 
death  with,  .hanging,  beheading,  quartering,  embowelling. 
1813  Sir  S.  Romilly  in  Examiner  22  Feb.  117/2  The.. in¬ 
fliction  of  embowelling  was  at  present  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  executioner. 

+  b.  nonce -use. 

1654  Gayton  Pleasant  Notes  on  Don  Quixot  91  These 
exenterations,  embowellings,  and  disgorgings  made  Sancho’s 
appetite  like  a  swine. 

Embowelment  (embairelment).  [f.  Embowel 
+  -ment.]  a.  The  action  of  disembowelling, 
b.  The  inward  parts  or  contents  of  a  thing. 

1823  Lamb  Elia  i.  xviii.  (1865)  135  A  clock  with  its  ponder- 
ous  embowelments  of  lead  and  brass. 

Embower,  imbower  (em-,imbaii9-j,  -ban-si), 
v.  Also  7  imbowrie.  [f.  En-,  In-  +  Bower  jA1] 
1.  trans.  To  shelter,  enclose,  seclude  as  in  a 
bower ;  also  absol. 

1580  Sidney  in  Farr  S.  P.  Eliz.  (1845)  I.  78  Him.  .Whom 
Sion  holds  embowered,  c  1630  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Poems 
Wks.  (1711)  44  Ah  destinies,  &  you  whom  skies  embow’r. 
1667  Milton  P.  L* i.  304  Vallombrosa,  where  th’  Etrurian 
shades  High  overarch’t  imbouer.  1738  Wesley  Ps.  cxlvii. 
Ye,  whom  highest  Heaven  imbow’rs,  Praise  the  Lord. 
1833  Tennyson  Lady  Shalott  1.  ii,  And  the  silent  isle  im- 
bowers  The  Lady  of  Shalott.  1873  Symonds  Grk.  Poets  x. 
333  Elms  and . .  vines  embower  them  with . .  rustling  leaves. 

+  2.  intr.  for  refi.  To  take  shelter,  lodge  as  in 
a  bower.  ?  Obs. 

1591  Spenser  Virg.  Gnat  225  Small  Birds  in  their  wide 
boughs  embowring.  1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ’s  Viet,  xxvii, 
Gaze  but  upon  the  house  whear  man  embow’rs. 

Embowered  (embaue  jd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ED  k]  a.  That  is  surrounded  as  with  a  bower, 
wreathed  with  foliage  ;  b.  lodged  in  a  bower. 

1757  Dyer  Fleece  i.  119  The  little  smiling  cottage  warm 
embow’r’d.  1824  W.  Irving  T.  Trav.  I.  317  Seated  in  the 
embowered  porch  of  his  small  parsonage.  1830  Tennyson 
Recoil.  Arab 'Nights  iv,  Imbower’d  vaults  of  pillar’d  palm. 
1870  Hawthorne  Eng.  Note-bks.  (1879)  F  254  There  are 
ranges  of  embowered  windows. 

Embowering  (embauo-rig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as 
prec.+  -ing  1.]  Enclosing,  or  sheltering  in  a  bower. 
concr.  A  bower-like  retreat ;  in  quot.  fig. 

1882  Hall  Caine  Recoil.  D.  G.  Rossetti  no  Whatever 
embowerings  I  had  in  my  mind. 
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Embowering  (embau»Tig),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ing2.]  That  forms  a  bower;  that  sur¬ 
rounds  as  with  a  bower. 

a  1717  Parnell  Poet.  Wks.  (1833)  32  From  Helicon’s  im¬ 
bowering  height  repair.  1792  S.  Rogers  Pleas.  Mem.  11. 
240  Imbowering  shrubs  with  verdure  veiled  the  sky.  1821 
Scott  Kenilw.  xxv,  Above  the  embowering  and  richly 
shaded  woods.  1852  Mrs.  Jameson  Leg.  Madonna  (1857) 
129  A.  .landscape  thick  with  imbowering  trees. 

Embowerment  (embaua-iment).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ment.]  The  action  of  embowering. 

3848  Dickens  Dombey  (C.  D.  ed.)  63  Plants,  .of  a  kind  pe¬ 
culiarly  adapted  to  the  embowerment  of  Mrs.  Pipchin. 

t  Embow'ing,  vbl.  sb.  Ohs.  [f.  Embow  v.  + 
-ing1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Embow  l ;  vaulting; 
arching :  in  quot.  concr.  Also  attrib. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron,  Troy  11.  xi,  The  freshe  enbowing  wc 
verges  right  as  lynes.  1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  lxxiv.  5 
By  the  kervings  or  imbowings  he  meeneth  the  verge  fashion. 
1576  Richmond.  I  Pills  (1853)  261  To  John  Whyt  ij  playnes 
.  .ij  chesells,  and  ij  embowing playnes. 

+  Embow'ing,  ppl-  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.] 
Arching,  convex,  curved. 

1561  E  den  Arte  Nauig.  1.  v.  6  b,  Conuex  or  embowyng. 

t  Embow'l,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  En-  +  Bowl  sb.  i .] 

a.  trans.  To  form  or  mould  into  a  globe,  b. 
intr.  To  take  or  grow  into  the  form  of  a  globe. 

1580  Lady  Pembroke  Ps.  xc.  (1823)  171  Long  ere  the 
earth  embowl’d  by  thee  Bare  the  forme  it  now  doth  beare. 
1886  Sir  R.  Burton  Arab.  Nts.  (abr.  ed.)  332  The  citrons 
shone  with  fruits  embowled. 

t  Embowment.  arch .  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Em¬ 
bow  v.  +  -ment.]  Vaulting. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  249  The  Roofe  all  open,  not  so  much  as 
any  Embowment  neere  any  of  the  walls  left. 

Embox  (embarks),  v .  Also  7  imboxe.  [f.  En- 
+  Box  sbf]  trans.  To  set  in  or  as  in  a  box. 
x6n  Cotgr.,  Emboister,  to  imboxe.  1732  Fielding  Cov. 
Gard.  Trag.  1.  iii,  In  Goodman’s-fields  the  city  dame  Em- 
boxed  sits.  1828  Lamb  Lett,  in  C.  and  M.  C.  Clarke  (1878) 
160  The  Watchmen  are  emboxed  in  a  niche  of  fame.  1835 
Kirby  Bridgewater  Tr.  (1852)  II.  21 1  More  than  thirty 
alternate  layers  of  earth  and  web,  emboxed,  as  it  were,  in 
each  other. 

Embrace  (embr*i#s),  sb.  [f.  Embrace  v.2] 

1.  The  action  of  folding  in  the  arms,  of  pressing 
to  the  bosom.  (Sometimes  euphemistically  for 
sexual  intercourse.) 

1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <$■  Jul.  v.  iii.  113  Armes,  take  your  last 
embrace.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Elisa  11.  v,  Arms,  whose  .. 
sweet  embraces  Could  quicken  death.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
11.  793  In  embraces  forcible  and  foule  Ingendring  with  me. 
1750  Johnson  Rambl.  No.  91  P  7  Pride.. by  whose  em¬ 
braces  she  had  two  daughters.  1810  Southey  Kehama  xvii. 
ix,  She  turn'd  from  him,  to  meet  . .  The  Glendoveer's  em¬ 
brace.  1865  Trollope  Belton  Est.  xxiii.  273  The  demon¬ 
strative  affection  of  an  embrace  between  the  two  women. 

2.  transf.  and  fig. 

a  1628  Sir  J.  Beaumont  Mis.  State  Man,  The  soule  per- 
swaded  that  no  fading  loue  Can  equall  her  imbraces.  1634 
Habington  Castara  75  Their  streames  thus  Rivers  joyne, 
And  lose  themselves  in  the  embrace.  1665  Glanvill  Seeps. 
Sc.,  Offering  themselves  to  its  [Truth’s]  embraces.  1856 
Stanley  Sinai  <$•  Pal.  (1858)  Introd.  42  Rocks  . .  enclosing, 
in  a  still  narrower  and  narrower  embrace,  a  valley.  1855 
Bain  Senses  <$•  hit.  11.  ii.  §  12  The  most  perfect  combination 
of  perceiving  organs  is  the  embrace  of  the  two  hands. 

f  Embra  ce,  v.1  Obs.  rare.  Also  4  enbrase, 
-ass,  -brace,  6  imbrace.  [f.  En-  +  Fr.  bras  arm  : 
see  Brace  tA1]  trans.  To  put  (a  shield)  on  the  arm. 

c  1300  K.  Alis.  6651  His  scheld  enbraceth  Antiocus. 
*375  Barbour  Bruce  vm.  295  Enbrasit  vith  that  thar 
scheldis  braid,  c  1380  Sir  P'erumb.  5539  With  scheldes 
enbraced.  la  1400  Morte  Arth.  41 11  Whene  Bretones boldly 
enbraces  there  scheldes.  Ibid.  2459  With  brode  scheldes 
enbrassede.  1592  Wyrley  Armorie  50  Did  baisse  his 
gleaue  and  well  imbrace  his  shield. 

Embrace  (embr^i-s),  v.2  Forms :  4-5  en- 
brace,  4-6  embrase,  4-  embrace.  Also  5-6  im- 
brase,  6-8  imbrace.  [ad.  OF.  embrace-r  (F.  em - 
brasser)  =  Pr.  embrassar ,  It.  imbracciare  late  L. 
*  imbrace hidre,  f.  in-  in  +  brace  hinrn  (pi.  bracchia 
see  Brace  sb. 2)  arm.] 

1.  trans.  To  clasp  in  the  arms,  usually  as  a  sign  of 
fondness  or  friendship. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Sompn.  T.  95  The  frere .  .her  embracith  in 
his  armes  narwe.  c  1450  Lonelich  Grail  App.  81  This 
lady  . .  him  enbraced  al  in  hire  slepe.  1535  Stewart  Ci'on. 
Scot.  II.  268  The  lordis  . .  Imbrasit  thame  that  tyme  full 
tenderly.  1535  Coverdale  2  Kings  iv.  16  Aboute  this  tyme 
yf  y°  frute  can  lyue,  thou  shalt  enbrace  a  sonne.  1678 
Butler  Hud.  ill.  i.  950  Lovers,  when  th’ are  fast  In  one 
another's  Arms  embrac'd.  1845  Ford  Spain  §  1.  46  Many 
a  Sancho.  .is  there  fondling  and  embracing  his  ass. 
fig.  c  1386  Chaucer  Pers.  T.  f  193  The  riche  folk  that 
embraceden  and  oneden  al  hire  herte  to  tresor  of  this  world 
shul  slepe  in.  .deeth.  1635  A.  Stafford  Fern.  Glory  (1869) 
132  Worship  their  Messias,  and  imbrace  Him  in  their  hearts. 
1698  Norris  Pract.  Disc.  IV.  216  Let  us  . .  Hug  and  Im¬ 
brace  them  [earthly  things]  never  so  dearly, 

b.  Of  sexual  embraces. 

1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  iv.  i.  50  You  will  say,  she  did  im¬ 
brace  me  as  a  husband.  1660  R.  Coke  Pcnuer  <5-  Si/bj.  168 
On  other  days  they  [certain  penitents]  may  eat  any  meat 
but  flesh,  and  imbrace  their  own  wedlock. 

J*  c.  As  the  typical  mode  of  salutation  between 
friends  ;  to  salute  as  a  friend.  Obs. 

1707  Freind  Peterboro* s  Cond.  Sp.  174,  I  hope  to  embrace 
you  in  a  few  Days.  1747  Hoadley  Susp.  Husb.  1.  iii.  (1756) 
12  Any. .  Friend  of  my  Frankly’s  I  am  proud  of  embracing. 
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d.  absol.  (Chiefly  with  reciprocal  sense.) 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4820  Disordinat  desiryng  For  to  kissen 
&  enbrace.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  407/3  Thenne  eche 
kyssed  other  and  enbraced  straytelye.  1596  Warner  Alb. 
Eng.  11.  xvi.  76  When  they  had  imbraced  Then  Archigallo 
. .  in  Ebranks  Towne  was  plac’d.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  viii. 
636  Easier  then  Air  with  Air,  if  Spirits  embrace,  Total  they 
mix.  1719  Young  Revenge  iv.  i,  Two  lovers  in  each  other’s 
arms,  Embracing  and  embrac’d.  1855  Kingsley  Heroes 
iv.  (1868)  252  They  loved  each  other,  and  embraced. 

2.  In  various  figurative  uses. 

+  a.  To  compass,  gain  (an  object  of  desire). 

1475  Caxton  Jason  20  b,  A  lady  to  sone  abandonned  and 
given  ouer  embraceth  not  grete  honour.  14 . .  Legendary 
Poem  in  Retrosp.  Rev.  Nov.  (1853)  102  With  ..  penaunce 
smerte  They  wene  ther  blys  for  to  imbrase  [printed  un- 
brase]. 

fb.  To  worship  (a  deity).  Obs.  rare. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  viii.  37  Temples  and  aultres  in 
whiche  she  sholde  be  enbraced  and  honowred  as  a  goddesse. 

t  C.  To  accept  (a  person)  as  a  friend  ;  to  wel¬ 
come  the  services  of  (a  person). 

1607  Shaks.  Cor.  iv.  vii.  10  He  beares  himselfe  more  proud- 
lier  . .  then  I  thought  he  would  When  first  I  did  embrace 
him.  a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Hist.  Jas.  V.  Wks.  (1711) 
83  He  wrought  himself,  .to  be  imbraced  as  their  friend. 
1607  Tourneur  Rev.  Trag.  B  4  Wert  thou  as  secret  as 
thou’rt  subtil . .  I  would  embrace  thee  for  a  neere  imploy- 
ment.  1635  [cf.  1  a.  fig.]. 

d.  To  accept  gladly  or  eagerly  ;  also,  in  weaker 
sense,  to  accept ;  now  chiefly,  to  avail  oneself  of 
(an  offer,  opportunity,  etc.). 

C1399  Pol.  Poems  (1850)  II.  12  Y  hope  of  king  Henries 
grace,  That  he  it  is  which  schal  the  pes  embrace.  1531 
Elyot  Gov.  i.  ii.  (1883)  11  The  communes  ..  imbracinge  a 
licence,  refuse  to  be  brydled.  1582  Earl  Essex  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  11.  213  III.  80,  I  can  not  but  embrace  with  duty 
your  Lordships  good  counsell.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  11. 

I.  13  Embrace  we  then  this  opportunitie.  1646  Sir  T. 
Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  viii.  32  The  worke  is  ever  to  be  em¬ 
braced,  as  containing  the  first  description  of  poysons  and 
their  Antidotes.  1647  Sprigge  Anglia  Rediv.  u.  iv.  (1854) 
1 19  The  general  sent  the  prince  word  that  he  would  embrace 
a  parley.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  {  1840)  189  The 
captain,  .embraced  this  offer.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India 
II.  iv.  iii.  107  One  alternative;  that  of  embracing  the 
neutrality.  1839  W.  Chambers  Tour  Holla?id  62/1,  I  will 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  making  a  few  general  remarks. 

e.  To  accept,  submit  to  (death,  adverse  for¬ 
tune)  with  resignation  or  fortitude. 

1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  v.  iv.  126  Thurio  give  backe,  or 
else  embrace  thy  death.  1598  — Merry  W.  v.  v.  251  What 
cannot  be  eschew'd,  must  be  embrac’d.  1672  Cave  Prim. 
Chr.  1.  x.  iii  They  readily  embrace  death.  1711  Shaftesb. 
Charac.  (173 7)  II.  106  Even  death  it-self  voluntarily  im- 
brac’d.  1867  Lady  Herbert  Cradle  L.  vi.  137  Embracing 
with  joy  all  its  sufferings  and  privations. 

+  f.  To  take  to  one’s  heart,  cultivate  (a  virtue, 
disposition,  etc.).  Obs. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  143  He  shulde  of  trouthe  thilke 
grace  With  all  his  hole  herte  embrace.  1576  in  Farr  S.  P. 
Eliz.  (1845)  II.  291  Of  Christes  flock  let  loue  be  so  embraste. 
1623  Sir  J.  Stradling  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jas.  (1848)  232  What 
good  peace  (if  we  it  imbrace)  will  doe  vs. 

g.  To  adopt  (a  course  of  action,  profession  or 
calling,  mode  of  life).  Formerly  also,  to  take  (a 
road  or  course  in  travelling). 

1639  Fuller  Holy  Wpr  xv.  (1647)  22  They  embraced 
severall  courses  through  sundry  countreys.  1655  —  C/i. 
Hist.  viii.  13  Captain  Vaughan  . .  embraced  the  right-hand 
way  towards  Westminster.  1768  Goldsm.  Good-n.  Man  1.  i, 
Being  compelled  . .  to  embrace  a  life  you  disliked.  1823 
Scott  Quentin  D.  xv,  What  fiend  possessed  you  to.. em¬ 
brace  the  trade  of  a  damsel  adventurous.  1871  Freeman 
Norm.  Conq.  IV.  xvii.  89  The.. home  of  those,  .who  em¬ 
braced  the  monastic  life. 

h.  To  adopt  (a doctrine,  opinions, religion,  etc.); 
often  with  the  notion  4  to  accept  joyfully’.  Also, 
to  attach  oneself  to  (a  party,  cause,  etc.). 

1545  Brinklow  Lainent.  (1874)  120  Repent  and  beleue  the 
Gospell  in  embrasynge  the  same.  1553  Eden  Treat.  Ne'iu 
Ind.  (Arb.)4i  Foure  of  the  greatest  Ilandes  embrased  the 
Christian  faith.  1646  E.  F[isher]  Mod.  Divinity  71  This 
opinion  was  . .  generally  imbraced  amongst  them.  1681-6 

J.  Scott  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  269  By  embracing  Christ 
and  his  Doctrine,  the  believing  Jews  did  not  turn  to  a  new 
Religion.  1720  Ozell  Vertot's  Rom.  Rep.  II.  xiv.  334 
Caesar  gave  him  the  choice  either  to  embrace  his  Party,  or  to 
continue  his  March.  1743  J.  Morris  Sermons  viii.  214  So 
may  they  . .  heartily  imbrace  the  truth.  1845  S.  Austin  tr. 
Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  I.  75  The  two  princes  embraced  . .  dif¬ 
ferent  parties.  1867  Smiles  Huguenots  Eng.  iii.  (1880)  38 
Palissy  was  not  the  only  man  of  genius  in  France  who  em¬ 
braced  the  Reformed  faith. 

t  i.  To  take  (a  matter)  in  hand ;  to  undertake. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  Prol.  90  So  wol  I  now  this  werke  em¬ 
brace.  1552  Huloet  Embrace  anothers  accion  or  title, 
Litem  propriam  vel  snam  facere.  1597  Bacon  Ess.  Sutes 
(Arb.)  40  Some  embrace  Sutes,  which  neuer  meane  to  deale 
effectually  in  them.  1670-1  Marvell  Corr.  183  Wks.(i872~5) 
II.  374  The  Duke  . .  had  embraced  this  matter.  1818  Jas. 
Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v.  vi.  559  When  the  wisdom  of  parlia¬ 
ment  embraced  the  subject  of  the  government  of  India. 

3.  To  entwine,  encircle,  surround  ;  to  clasp,  en¬ 
close.  lit.  and  fig. 

c  1360  Song  of  Mercy  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  122  Wormes  blake 
wol  vs  enbrace.  14..  Pur  if.  Marie  {Twiddle  s  Vis.  130) 
The  passyng  joy  that  can  hys  hart  enbrace.  1447  Bokenham 
Seyntys  (1835)  44  b,  Here  that  is  of  grace  the  welle  Of  hyr 
wombe  sche  [the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary]  dede  enbrace. 
1535  Coverdale  Song  Sol.  ii.  6  His  right  hande  embraceth 
me.  1607  Shaks.  Cor .  v.  ii.  7  You’l  see  your  Rome  em¬ 
brac'd  with  fire.  1704  Addison  Italy  (1733)  40  The  whole 
Town  redoubled  Walls  embrace.  1796  Withering  Ar- 


rangem.  Brit .  PI.  III.  56  Leaves  arrow-shaped  at  the  base, 
embracing  the  stem.  1802  Playfair  Illustr.  Hutton.  The. 
298  It  is  on  both  sides  firmly  embraced  by  the  whinstone. 
1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  29  Aug.  14/1  The  woods,  embracing 
lawns  and  sloping  corn  fields. 

+  b.  Of  an  event:  ?To  lay  hold  upon,  touch 
(the  heart).  Obs.  rare. 

C1430  Lydgate  Bochas  Faltes  of  Princes  II.  xxvi.  (1554) 
62  This  auenture  . .  The  heart  of  Cyrus  gan  somewhat  en¬ 
brace  And  caused  him  for  to  be  piteous  Ageine  Cresus. 

+  c.  intr.  To  wrap,  circle  about.  Obs. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  388  The  blacke  Ivie  . .  groweth  upon 
trees  and  hedges,  about  the  whiche  it  embraceth. 

4.  Of  things :  To  include,  contain,  comprise. 
So  of  persons  :  To  include  or  comprise  in. 

1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  11.  60  Not  that  my  Song  . .  So 
large  a  Subject  fully  can  embrace.  1825  Cobbett  Rnr. 
Rides  408  Thus  the  two  classes  embrace  all  legitimate  mer¬ 
chants.  1846  Prescott  Ferd.  Is.  II.  xix.  181  The  other 
productions  of  this  indefatigable  scholar  embrace  a  large 
circle  of  topics,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  §  4.  33  The  time 
occupied,  .embraced  about  five  whole  days.  1885  F.  Tem¬ 
ple  Relat.  Retig.  <5-  Sc.  vii.  196  Some  of  these  events  ..  are 
substantive  facts  embraced  in  the  message  delivered.  Mod. 
It  is  impossible  to  embrace  all  the  cases  in  a  single  formula. 

5.  To  take  in  with  the  eye  or  the  mind ;  also 
with  these  as  subject. 

1831  Brewster  Newton  (1855)  II.  xxiv.  356  The.  .distance 
..which  his  eye  can  embrace  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
!8s3  H.  Rogers  Eel.  Faith  308  Religious  truth  ..  is  em¬ 
braced  by  the  understanding.  1877  E.  Conder  Bas.  Faith 
ii.  69  The  infinite  . .  the  intellect  can  seize  though  not  em¬ 
brace.  1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  19  Sept.  5/3  You  embrace 
the  whole  broad  panorama  of  wood  and  water. 

Embrace  (embrF-is),  vfi  Law.  [apparently  a 
back-formation  from  the  agent-noun  Embracer2.] 
trans.  To  attempt  to  influence  (a  juryman,  etc.) 
corruptly  and  illegally.  Also  absol. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  77  Also  there  to  embrace  and  rule 
among  youre  pore.  1591  Lambarde  Arch.  (1635)  202  That 
if  any  person  shall  (for  his  owne  gaine)  embrace  any  Jurie 
or  Inquest.  1769  Blackstone  Comm.  IV.  140  The  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  person  embracing  is  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
1809  in  Tomlins  Law  Diet. 

t  Embra'ce,  w.4  Obs.  Also  4  imbrace,  6 
enbrace,  -se.  [f.  En-  +  Brace  sb.2]  trans.  To 
fix  with  a  brace  or  buckle ;  to  fasten,  fit  close. 

[Perh.  suggested  by  a  misapprehension  of  Embrace  v.1] 

1c  1475  Sqr.  lenue  Degrc  227  in  Ritson  Met.  Rom.  III. 
154  Your  plates  unto  your  body  shal  be  enbraste.  1509 
Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xxv  11.  lxv,  And  to  his  legge  he  iny 
stede  enbraced.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  i.  26  Who  ..His 
warlike  armes  about  him  gan  embrace. 

Embraceable  (embrei-sab’l),  a.  [f.  Emrrace 
v2  +  -arle.]  Capable  of  being  embraced  ;  in¬ 
viting  an  embrace. 

1841  Hor.  Smith  Moneyed  Man  II.  ii.  40  Fortune!  in¬ 
stant,  tangible,  embraceable,  Fortune  !  1879  W.  Collins 
My  Lady's  Money  iv,  The  men  . .  finding  it  [her  figure] 
essentially  embraceable,  asked  for  nothing  more. 

Hence  Embraceably  adv.,  in  a  manner  that 
invites  an  embrace. 

1857  W.  Collins  Dead  Secret  (1861)  31  A  little  too  much 
inclined  to  be  embraceably  plump. 

Embra'ced,  ppl.  a.1  [f.  Emrrace  v.2  +  -ed.] 
In  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  11.  viii.  52  And  quicken  his  em¬ 
braced  heauinesse.  1599THYNNE  Animadv.  Ded.,  Of  that 
most  excellente  and  yet  embraced  Custome.  1654  L •  Cod* 
rington  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  331  With  her  own  body  she  pro¬ 
tected  the  embraced  bodies  of  her  children. 

Embra'ced,  ppl-  a.2  Her.  [f.  Emrrace  vA  + 
-ed.]  Braced  together,  tied  or  bound  together. 

+  Embra'Celet.  Obs.  rare _ E  In  6  enbraee- 

lett.  =  Bracelet. 

1533-9  T.  St.  Aubyn  in  Lisle  Papers  XIII.  96  Thanks 
for  your  token  mine  enbracelett. 

Embracement  (embivi'sment).  Also  6-7  im-. 
[f.  Emrrace  v.  +  -ment  ;  or  a.  OF.  embracement, 
F.  embrassement :  see  Emrrace  v.2]  The  action 
of  embracing. 

1.  An  enfolding  in  the  arms  =  Embrace  sb.  1. 

1485  Caxton  St.  IVenefr.  2,  I .  .desyred  the  to  be  ioyned 
to  myn  enbracementes.  1591  Harington  Orl.  Fttr.xxni.  vii, 
She  . .  went  to  him.  .With  words,  .and  with  embracements. 
1598  Yong  Diana  138  If  thou  knewest  from  whom  this 
imbracement  came.  1650  Howell  Revolutions  in  Naples 
93  Masaniello,  prostrating  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Viceroy, 
he  kiss’d  his  knee,  after  which  embracement,  etc.  1670 
Milton  Hist.  Eng.  1.  Wks.  (1851)  22  Conuvenna.  .after  im- 
bracements  and  teares,  assails  him  with.,  a  motherly  power. 
1720  Welton  Suffer.  Son.  of  God  I.  viii.  176  Since  I  have 
shunn’d  thy  Dear  Embracements,  O  Thou  my  Soul’s 
Bridegroom.  1829  J.  Wilson  in  Blachw.  Mag.  XXV.  553 
Embracements  that  blended  spirit  with  spirit !  c  1850 
Neale  Hymns  East.  Ch.  52  Embrace  me  with  the  last 
embracement. 

b.  fig. 

1599  Sandys  Europte  Spec.  (1632)  192  To  the  end  that . . 
they  might . .  cast  them  selves . .  into  the  armes  and  embrace¬ 
ments  of  Spaine  for  safeguard.  1658  R.  Franck  North. 
Mem.  (1821)  21  Him  that  throws  vertue  into  the  embrace¬ 
ments  of  vice.  1677  Gilpin  Dxmonol.  (1867)  96  They., 
consider  not  that  they  have  received  into  their  embracement 
another  [temptation], 

c.  transf.  in  certain  occasional  uses. 

.580  Sidney  Arcadia  70  [The  bear]  being  ready  to  giue 
me  a  shrewd  embracement.  1842  Fraser's  Mag .  XXVI. 
480  Take  a  wide  embracement  of  the  water  towards  you, 
one  good  armful  will  bring  you  round  directly. 
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+  2.  What  one  takes  in  hand,  an  undertaking. 
Cf.  Embrace  v.'1  2  h. 

1630  Naunton  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  37  [Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham]  was  one  of  the  great  allayes  of  the  Austerian 
embracements.  a  1662  Hf.ylin  Laud  11.  506  Some  ..  com¬ 
plained,  that  his  Embracements  were  too  large  and  general. 

3.  A  clasping,  encircling,  closely  surrounding. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  58  The  Parts  in  Mans  body  easily 

reparable,  as  Spirits,  Bloud,  and  Flesh,  die  in  the  Embrace- 
ment  of  the  Parts  hardly  reparable,  as  Bones,  Nerues  and 
Membranes.  1622-62  Heylin  Cosjttogr.  1.  (1682)  80  Ra¬ 
venna,  situate  in  the  embracement  of  two  Rivers.  1850 
Bi.ackie  /Eschylus  I.  95  Quick,  each  hand  with  sure  em¬ 
bracement  hold  the  dagger  by  the  hilt  ! 

b.  fig.  An  embracing  or  taking  in  with  the  eye 
or  the  mind. 

1599  Davies  Immort.  Soul  23  Nor  can  her  wide  Em¬ 
bracements  filled  bee.  1837  Howitt  Rur.  Lifev.  iii.  (1862) 
386  Their  intellectual  vision  widened  to  the  embracement 
of  the  universe. 

4.  fig.  An  approving  acceptance  (of  a  doctrine, 
religion,  etc.)  ;  a  cheerful  acceptance  (of  some¬ 
thing  offered). 

1535  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App.  lxiii.  157  Affection  to¬ 
wards  the  favorable  embrasement  of  Gods  word.  1611 
Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vii.  ix.  (1632)  242  The  Conuersion  of 
the  Northumbrians  to  the  imbracement  of  Christian  Reli¬ 
gion.  1666  G.  Alsop  Marylaiui  (1869)  89  What  Destiny 
has  ordered  I  am  resolved,  .to  subscribe  to,  and  with  a  con¬ 
tented  imbracement  enjoy  it.  1713  Beveridge  Priv.  Th. 
11. 106  Their  Wills  in  the  Embracement  of  the  Chiefest  Good. 

Embracement,  var.  f.  Embrasement,  Obs. 

Embracer1  (embr^-sai).  Also  6  imb-.  [f. 
Embrace  v.2  +  -er.]  One  who  embraces. 

1.  One  who  clasps  (a  person)  in  his  arms. 

a  1794  Sir  W.  Jones  Songs  Jayadeva  (R.\  Bashful  at 
first,  she  smiles  at  length  on  her  embracer.  1839  Dickens 
Nich.  Nick,  xxx,  Performed  by  the  embracer’s  laying  his 
or  her  chin  on  the  shoulder  of  the  object  of  affection.  1885 
Norris  Adrian  Vidal  II.  302  Adrian  was  the  embracer 
whom  his  wife  had  seen. 

2.  One  who  adopts  (a  doctrine,  religion,  etc.),  or 
takes  up  (a  line  of  conduct,  etc.). 

1547  Bauldwin  Mor.  Philos,  in.  iii,  Embracers  of  their 
owne  aduice.  1598  Yong  Diana  331  Imbracers  of  all  kinde 
of  vice.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  xviii.  100  You  per¬ 
secute  to  the  death  all  the  Embracers  of  that  Profession. 
1674  Consid.  Peace  «$•  Goodw.  Prot.  13  The  afflicted  Nether- 
landers,  embracers  of  the  same  Religion  She  professed. 

Embracer 2  (embr^saT.  Law.  Forms  :  5 
ymbrasour,  6  enbraeer,  6-9  embraceor,  6- 
embracer.  [a.  AF.,  OF.  embraceor ,  - aseor  insti¬ 
gator,  ‘  boutefeu,  ou  qui  par  male  signification 
duyt  autre  a  mal  faire’  (Gloss  cited  by  Godef.), 
f.  cmbraser  lit.  ‘  to  set  on  fire  ’,  Embrase  v.  ;  for 
the  development  of  meaning  cf.  Entice  v.  The 
word  was  used  in  the  statute  38  Edw.  III.  st.  II. 
cap.  12,  which  provides  penalties  for  les  embra - 
ceours  dcmesner  ou  procurer  tielx  enquestes ,  i.  e. 
those  who  instigate  to  bring  about  such  (fraudu¬ 
lent)  inquests  as  have  been  previously  referred  to  in 
the  act.  The  contextual  meaning  of  the  word  in 
this  passage  seems  to  have  become  its  technical 
sense  ;  hence,  by  back-formation,  Embrace  vf] 

One  who  attempts  to  influence  a  jury  corruptly. 

1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII,  c.  24  Preamb. ,  Unlawfull  maynten- 
ours,  ymbrasours  and  Jurrours.  1502  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811) 
90  Enbraeer  of  questis  or  other  comon  mysdoers.  1581 
Lambarde  Eiren.  iii.  i.  (1588)  313  The  same  Justices  shall 
also  certifie  the  names  of  the  maintainours  and  embracers. 
1598  Kitchin  Courts  Leet  (1675)  411  Embraceor  is  he  which 
comes  to  the  Bar  with  the  party,  and  speaks  in  the  matter, 
or  is  there  to  overlook  the  Jury,  or  to  put  them  in  fear.  1607 
Cowel  Interpr.  s.  v.  Decies  t  ant  uni,  It  lieth  also  against 
embracers  that  procure  such  an  enquest  (by  suborning  a 
jury).  1697  View  Penal  Laws  312  If  the  Juror  or  Em¬ 
bracer  have  not  whereof  to  make  gree,  he  shall  suffer  a 
years  imprisonment.  1809  Tomlins  Law  Diet,  s.v.,  If  the 
party  himself  instruct  a  juror,  or  promise  any  reward  for 
his  appearance,  then  the  party  is  likewise  an  embraceor. 

+  Embracer :i.  Obs.  [f.  Embrace  vA]  He 
who  or  that  which  braces  or  fastens ;  a  brace,  bond. 

1548  Hall  Chron.  Hen.  VI,  an.  2  (R.)  Affinitie  is  an  em¬ 
bracer  of  amitie. 

Embracery  (embiv'-s&ri).  Law.  Forms :  5 
enbraciarie,  ymbracery,  6-7  em-,  imbracerie, 
-braserie,  5-  embracery,  [f.  AF.  embraceour 
Embracer  2  :  see  -ry.] 

The  offence  of  an  embracer ;  the  offence  of  in¬ 
fluencing  a  jury  illegally  and  corruptly. 

1450  J.  Paston  Lett.  I.  145  To  enquere,  here  and  determyn 
all.  .embraceries.  1487  Act  3  Hen.  VII ,  c.  1  §  1  By  enden- 
tur,  promyses,  othes,  writyng  or  otherwise,  enbraciaries  of 
his  subgettes.  1598  Kitchin  Courts  Leet  (1675)  4C9  One 
skilled  in  the  Law,  may  give  the  evidence  for  his  Fee  to 
the  Jury,  and  it  is  no  imbracery.  1617  in  Rymer  Fcedera 
(1710)  XVII.  32  Imbraseries,  oppressions.  1670  Vaughan 
in  Phoenix  (1721)  I.  423  Unless  Imbracery,  Subornation,  or 
the  like  were  join’d.  1808  Bentham  Sc.  Reform  72  To  the 
same  Jury  not  so  well,  on  account  of  the  danger  or  suspi¬ 
cion  of  embracery,  and  so  forth.  1887  Tunes  31  Mar.  3/5 
The  plaintiff,  .was  charged,  .with  the  offence  of  embracery. 

Embracing  (embnFi-siq),  vbl.  sb.1  [f.  Em¬ 
brace  v :l  +  -iNG1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Em¬ 
brace  in  its  various  senses. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pers.  T.  r  870  To  ben  a  clene  widewe,  and 
to  eschiewe  the  embrasynges  of  men.  14..  Epiph.  ( Tun- 
dale's  Vis.  1 13)  And  all  the  enbrasyng  of  the  goodly  cheyne. 
1474  Caxton  Chesse  11.  ii,  She  shold  sitte  on  the  lift  side  of 


the  kyng  for  the  . .  enbrasynjfes  of  her  husbond.  1555 
Fardle  Facions  11.  i.  112  Thei  absteine  fro  the  embrasinges 
neither  of  sister  ne  mother.  1563-87  Foxe  A.  M.  (1596) 
130/1  His  nobles  . .  he  did  allure  to  the  imbrasing  of  good 
letters.  1566  Gascoigne  Supposes  Wks.  (1587)  11  Fare¬ 
well  . .  the  kind  imbracings.  1643  Prynne  Sov.  Pcnver 
Pari.  1.  (ed.  2)  7  The  embracing  of  the  Protestant  Religion. 
1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  xiii.  223  Eager  embracings 
of  the  object.  1827  Pollok  Course  T.  v,  The  kind  em¬ 
bracings  of  the  heart. 

Embracing  (embr^’siq),  vbl.  sb  2  Law.  [f. 
Embrace  v.3]  —  Embracery. 

1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII ,  c.  25  Pream.,  Mayntenaunce,  em- 
brasyng,  champertie  and  corrupcion. 

Embra  cing,  ppl .  a.  [f.  Embrace  v!1  +  -ing  2.] 
That  encircles,  surrounds,  or  encloses. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  xii.  54  A  porch  . .  Archt  over  head 
with  an  embracing  vine.  1621  G.  Sandys  Ovid's  Met .  11. 
(1626)  21  The  Land-imbracing  Sea.  1863  E.  Neale  Anal. 
Th.  Sf  Nat.  98  The  all-embracing  Divine  Being. 

Hence  Embracingly  adv .,  in  an  embracing 
manner :  a.  as  one  or  as  those  who  embrace ; 
b.  with  wide  comprehension,  comprehensively. 
Embracingness,  the  quality  of  that  which  em¬ 
braces  or  comprehends  ;  comprehensiveness. 

1825  Blackw.  Mass.  XVIII.  451  ’Tween  whose  soft  breasts 
lie  nestling  fervent  love  And  maiden  modesty  embracingly. 
1850  Lynch  Theo.  Trin.  v.  78,  I  knelt  before  her  half  em¬ 
bracingly.  1872  Contemp.  Rev.  XX.  823  The  absoluteness 
which  means  all-embracingness.  1882  Mabel  Collins  Cob¬ 
webs  III.  151  The  wide  embracingnessofhis  stern  cruelty. 

Embracive  (embr^’siv),  a.  nonce-wd.  [irregu¬ 
larly  f.  Embrace  v.  +  -ive.]  Given  to  or  fond  of 
embracing ;  embracing  demonstratively. 

1855  Thackeray  Newcomes  (1869)  II.  xix,  Not  less  kind. . 
though  less  expansive  and  embracive,  was  Madame  de 
Montcontour  to  my  wife. 

+  Embraid,  v1  Obs.  Forms  :  5  enbrayde, 
6  en-,  embraid,  -brayde.  Also  6  imbraid, 
-braied,  -brayd.  [f.  En-  +  Braid  v.2  ;  cf.  Abraid 
v.2]  trans .  To  upbraid,  taunt,  mock ;  const,  of, 
with.  Also,  to  reproach  one  with,  ‘  cast  in  one’s 
teeth  \ 

1481  Caxton  Orat.  G.  Flamineus  F  vii,  in  Tally  of  Old 
Age  My  lytil  feelde  of  the  which  I  am  enbrayded  by  Corneli 
shal  suffise  for  our  dayly  lyuelode.  1531  Elyot  Gov.  (1580) 
16  He  was  of  his  enimies  embrayded,  and  called  a  schoole 
master.  1540  Morysine  tr.  Vives'  Ditrod.  JVysd.  Pref., 
Never  imbraidinge  benefites  gyven  and  paste.  1548  Hall 
Chron.  (1809)265  To  imbrayd  him  with  the  pleasure  that  he 
had  done  for  him.  1573  Tusser  Husb.  (1878)  205  If  ye  be 
friends  embraid  me  not.  1582  Bentley  Mon.  Matrones  11. 13 
With  . .  words,  which  I  knowe  to  be  foolish  . .  I  imbraided 
thee. 

t  Embrai  d,  v.2  Obs.  Forms  :  5  enbrayd,  6 
enbraid,  -brade,  embread.  [f.  En-  +  Braid  vX] 
trans.  a.  To  fasten  or  sew  on  like  braid,  b. 
To  plait  or  braid  ;  to  interlace,  intertwine. 

Hence  Embrarding  vbl.  sb. 

1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.)  1.  xlix.  (1495)  95  b, 
[He]  lyued  by  enbraydynge  and  weuynge  ofcordes  of  Jonkes. 
1523  Skelton  Carl.  Laurel  789  The  saumpler  to  sow  on, 
the  lacis  to  enbraid.  1545  Raynold  IVomans  Booke  18 
They  [the  vessels]  begynne  to  entermyngle,  enbrade,  and 
enterlade  each  other.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iii.  vi.  18  Her 
golden  lockes  . .  in  tresses  bright  Embreaded  were. 

t  Embrai  d,  vfi  Obs.  rare—'.  In  (?5)  6  en¬ 
brayde.  [f.  En-  +  Braid  vA  ;  see  Abraid.]  trans. 
—  Abraid,  to  arouse. 

1430  Lydg.  Troy  v.  xxxvii.  (1555'  Pelleus.  ,gan.  .Pirrhus 
to.  .enbrayde  [1513  abrayde]  out  of  his  deadly  thoughte. 

Embrail :  see  Em-  prefix. 
t  Embrake,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  enbrake.  [f. 
En-  +  Brake  jA]  trans.  To  lead  into  a  brake  or 
snare,  entangle. 

1542  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  286  Enbraked  in  the  middes 
of  those  mortalle  streights.  1599  Nashe  Lent.  Stuffe  65 
Hee  would  . .  hamper  and  embrake  her  in  those  mortal 
straights  for  her  disdain. 

+  Embranched,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  En-  + 
Branch  sb.  +  -ed  ;  OF.  had  embraticke  in  same 
sense.]  Furnished  with  branches. 

C1595  J.  Dickenson  Sheph.  Compl.  (1878)  9  Vnder  an 
Arboret  embranched  wide,  This,  .swaine.  .did  fie. 

Embranchment  (embra-nj'ment).  [f.  asprec. 
+  -ment  :  cf.  Fr.  embranchement.']  A  branching  off 
or  out,  as  of  an  arm  of  a  river,  a  spur  of  a  moun¬ 
tain-range  ;  concr.  a  branch,  ramification.  Also  fig. 
1830  Lyell  Pruic.  Geol.  1. 194  The  lateral  embranchments 
of  the  main  valley  of  the  Rhone.  1856  Dove  Logic  CJir. 
Faith  vi.  §  6.  405  Human  fife  is  divided  into  two  embranch¬ 
ments.  1862  G.  P.  Scrope  Volcanoes  365  Several  embranch¬ 
ments  or  strings  ofconoidal  hills.  1876  Quain  Elem.  Anat. 
(ed.  8)  II.  157  The  sympathetic  set  of  nerves  is  a  mere., 
embranchment  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  1877  Clery 
Min.  Tact.  xiv.  201  The  point  of  embranchment  [of  the 
road]  was  screened  by  a  ridge. 

+  Embrand,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  imbrand  ;  pa. 
pple.  embrant.  [f.  En-  +  Brand  v.]  trans.  To 
brand,  stigmatize  ;  to  impress  (a  stigma). 

1604  Daniel  Fun.  Poem  Earl  Devo7ishire  Our  own  fame 
. .  Will  be  imbranded  with  the  mark  of  blame.  1625  W. 
Lisle  Du  Bartas ,  Noe  2  The  Rogues  passport  embrant 
between  his  brows. 

Embrangle,  imbrangle  (em-,  imbne  qg’l), 
v.  [f.  En-,  In-  +  Buangle  v.']  trans.  To  entangle, 
confuse,  perplex. 

1664  Butler  Hud.  11.  iii.  19  In  knotted  Law,  like  Nets  . . 


they  are  imbrangled.  >  689  Trial ,  Pritchard  V.  Papillon 
6  Nov.  1684,  26  These  things,  .imbrangled  by  our  Factions 
and  Divisions.  1710  Berkeley  Princ.  Human  Kno7ul.  1. 
§98,  I  am.  .embrangled  in  inexplicable  difficulties.  1811 
Coleridge  Lett,  in  j.  P.  Collier’s  7  Lectures (1856)  57  The 
perplexities  with  which..  I  have  been  thorned  and  em¬ 
brangled.  1872  Morley  Voltaire  ii.  (ed.  2)  62  Physical 
explanations  . .  were  imbrangled  with  . .  metaphysics. 

(Embranglement  (embrre-ijg’lment).  [f.  prec. 
+  -ment.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Embrangle,  or 
the  result  of  such  action  ;  entanglement,  compli¬ 
cation,  confusion. 

1806  7  J.  Beresford  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  Post. 
Groans  No.  9  The  entanglements  and  embranglements  of 
the  latter  [her  feet],  in  her  endless  train.  1839  T.  Hook  in 
Ne7v  Monthly  Mag.  LV.  434  All  these  embranglements 
conduced  very  much  to  the  pleasure  which  the  Duke  an¬ 
ticipated.  1861  Tunes  22  Feb.  9  Under  the  control  of  Par¬ 
liament  there  would  be  no  such  embranglement. 

Embrant,  pa.  pple.  of  Embrand  v.}  Obs. 

+  Embra  se,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  enbrace,  em- 
brass,  6  enbrase,  7  Sc.  embrayis.  [a.  F.  em - 
brasc-r ,  f.  en  in  +  *brase,  braise  hot  charcoal.] 

1.  trans.  To  set  on  fire. 

1480  Caxton  Ovid's  Met.  xiv.  i,  Ethna,  the  hye  montayne 
Embrased  wl  fyre  of  helle.  1579  P'enton  Guicciard.  xiii. 
(1599)  6°7  The  powder,  .being  embrased  of  the  fire. 

2.  fig.  To  inflame  with  passion,  etc. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  88/1  Saynt  Nicholas  enbraced 
with  the  loue  of  god  sette  hym  hardyly  ayenst  the  righter. 
1490  —  Eneydos  xiv.  50  Her  grete  desire  embrasid  wyth 
the  swete  flamme  of  loue.  a  1605  Montgomerie  Bankis 
Helicon  102  Hir  birning  beawtie  dois  embrayis  My  breist. 
Hence  +  Embracing  ppl.  a. 

1502  Ord.  Cjysten  Men  (W.  de  Worde)  iv.  xxi.  (1506)  242 
For  fere  of  theues  or  of  the  enbrasynge  fyre. 

+  Embra'sement.  Obs.  [a.  F.  embrasement : 
see  Embrase  v.  and  -ment.]  A  burning,  confla¬ 
gration  ;  lit.  and Jig. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  249/4  He  ouercam  thembrace- 
mentes  of  the  fyre  of  helle. 

Embrassade.  rare~Y.  [a.  Fr.  embrassade ,  f. 
embrasser  to  Embrace.]  A  process  of  embracing. 

1830  Miss  Mitford  Our  Village  Ser.  4  (1863)  269  Miss 
Laura  made  a  speech  in  her  usual  style,  .at  the  conclusion 
of  which  Miss  Barbara  underwent  an  embrassade. 

t  Embra* sure,  sb.1  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Embrace  v.2 
+  -ure.]  =  Embrace. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <5-  Cr.  iv.  iv.  39  Preuents  Our  lock’t  em¬ 
brasures. 

Embrasure  (embr^iiu),  sb. 2  Also  em- 
brazure.  [a.  F.  emlmasure  (16th  c.),  f.  embrascr 
1  to  skue  or  chamfret  off  the  jaumbes  of  a  door  or 
window’  (Cotgr.),  synon.  with  braser  (Cotgr.) 
and  the  mod.F.  ebraser.] 

1.  A  slanting  or  bevelling  in  the  sides  of  an 
opening  to  a  wall  for  a  window  or  door,  so  that 
the  inside  profile  of  the  window  is  larger  than  that 
of  the  outside. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Suppl.,  Embrasure ,  in  architecture, 
an  enlargement  of  the  gap,  or  aperture  of  a  door,  or  window, 
within-side  the  wall.  1832  in  Webster.  1858  Carlyle 
Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  II.  vn.  vii.  329  They  put  me  in  a  chair 
in  the  embrasure  of  a  window.  1879  Sir  G.  Scott  Led. 
Archit.  I.  181  The  spreading  or  embrasure  of  the  jambs 
increases  the  openings  inwards. 

2.  Mil.  An  opening  widening  from  within  made 
in  an  epaulement  or  parapet  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  a  gun  to  be  fired  through  it. 

1702  Milit .  Diet.,  Embr azures,  the  Gaps  or  Loopholes, 
left  open  in  a  Parapet  for  the  Cannon  to  fire  through. 
1790  Beatson  Nav.  <$•  Mil.  Mem.  I.  47  Setting  himself 
close  to  the  wall  under  an  embrasure.  1813  Scott  Rokeby 
v.  xxxiv,  The  eye  could  count  each  embrazure.  1863  King- 
lake  Crimea  (1877)  HI.  i.  124  Riding  straight  at  one  of  the 
embrasures  [he]  leapt  his  grey  Arab  into  the  breastwork. 

b.  A  port-hole  for  the  same  purpose  in  a  ship. 
1759  Falconer  90 -Gun  Ship  43  Guns  . .  From  dread  em- 
brazures  formidably  peep.  1881  [see  3]. 

3.  attrib. 

1809  Naval  Chron.  XXII.  514  An  embrasure  battery  of 
four  guns.  1881  Daily  Ne7os  29  Aug.  3/4,  I . .  jumped  down 
on  the  embrasure  port. 

Embrasure  (embrJi-gifu),  v.  trans.  To  fur¬ 
nish  with  embrasures.  Hence  Embra'sured///.  a. 

1805  Naval  Chron.  XIII.  500  The  Fort  ..  being  com¬ 
pletely  embrazured.  1853  Black7V.  Mag.  LXX1V.  73  He 
would  have  rushed  to  Paris,  embrasured  the  walls.  1877 
Mrs.  H.  King  Disciples  Ugo  Bassi  iv.  (ed.  3)  160  The  mud 
embankments,  the  embrasured  walls. 

Embrave  (embr^v),  v.  Also  enbrave.  [f. 
En-  +  Brave  adj. ]  trans .  To  make  brave. 

+  1.  To  adorn  splendidly;  to  embellish,  beau¬ 
tify.  Cf.  Brave  2.  Obs. 

1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Nov.  109  The  faded  flowresher 
corse  embraue.  1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Viet.  iii.  ii, 
And  with  their  verdure  his  white  head  embraves.  1736 
W.  Thompson  Nat.  xvi.  9  Each  with  circling  gold  embraved 
had  his  head. 

2.  To  inspire  with  bravery,  render  courageous. 
1648  Jos.  Beaumont  Psyche  xvii.  Argt.  (R.)  Psyche,  em- 
brav'd  by  Charis's  generous  flame.  C1874  Punshon  Wil- 
berforce  11  Natures  ..  have  been  enbraved  into  the  very 
heroism  of  sacrifice  when  the  trial  came. 

Embrawd :  see  Embrowd. 

Embrayis,  Sc.  form  of  Embrase,  Obs. 
Embrazure :  see  Embrasure. 
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-f  Embrea'ch.,  v.  Mil.  Obs.  Also  6  imbrech. 
[f.  En-  +  Breach  sb.]  a.  intr.  To  enter  a  breach, 
b.  trans..  To  make  a  breach  in. 

1581  Styward  Martial  Discipl.  i.  38  Imbrech  he  with  his 
ensigne  advancing  with  the  foremost.  1610  Holland  Cam¬ 
den's  Brit.  1.  379  New  walles,  which,  .time  doth  force,  and 
as  it  were  embreach  with  his  assault. 

+  Embrea'd,  v.  nonce-vid.  In  6  enbread.  [f. 
En- +  Bread.]  trans.  To  convert  into,  or  incor¬ 
porate  in,  bread. 

1548  Geste  Pr.  Masse  86  Why  then  shuld  it  [the  godhede] 
be  adjudged  enbreaded  for  hys  presence  in  the  breade. 

Embread,  var.  of  Embraid  v.'2 
Embreastment  (embre-stment).  ?  nonce-wd. 
[f.  En-  +  Breast  +  -hent.]  A  breast-like  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  ground. 

1799  Coleridge  in  New  Monthly  Mag.  (1835)  XLV.  219 
A  graen  plain,  which  heaved  up  and  down  in  hillocks  and 
embreastments  of  earth. 

Embreathe  (embri-ft),  v.  Also  5-6  en- 
breathe,  -brethe.  See  also  Imbreathe,  In¬ 
breathe.  [f.  En-  +  Breathe  71.] 

1.  trans.  To  breathe  (something)  into ;  to  inspire 
(a  person)  with.  Also,  to  give  breath  to. 

a  1529  Skelton  Det/ie  Erie  Northumberl.  157  Enbrethed 
with  the  blast  of  influence  deuyne.  1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse 
86  The  holy  ghost  is  accompted  enbreathed  for  that  he  was 
presented  in  Christes  breathe.  1599  T.  M[oufet]  Silk- 
wormes  1  What  breth  embreath'd  these  almost  thingles 
things,  a  1612  Broughton  JVks.  III.  728  To  embreath 
into  your  Mx.  the  speech,  .condemned. 

2.  To  breathe  in,  inhale.  In  quot.  fig. 

18..  M.  Arnold  Poems,  Heines  Grave,  May’st  thou  the 
rapture  of  peace  Deep  have  embreathed  at  its  core. 

Hence  Embrea'thing  vbl.  sb. 

1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  86  Wrytten  by  the  enbrethinge  of 
the  holy  ghost. 

Enibrea'thement.  rare-',  [f. prec.  + -ment.] 
=  Inspiration. 

1854  W.  Lee  Inspiration  i.  19  The  immediate  suggestion, 
embreathment,  and  dictation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Embreech :  see  Em-  prefix. 
tEmbre  ve,  V.  Obs.  In  3  en-,  ambreve.  [ad. 
OF.  embrever,  corresp.  to  med.L.  imbrevidre  Im- 
breve  v.y  f.  in-  in  +  breve  :  see  Breve,  Brief  jA] 
trans.  To  make  a  formal  entry  of  ;  to  inscribe. 

c  izzg  Aitcrcn  Riwle 344  Nis  non  so  lutel  (ring  of  jreos  J?et 
|je  deouel  nauejr  enbreued  \v.r.  ambreued]  on  his  rolle. 
c  1Z40  Saiules  IVarde  in  Colt.  Horn.  249  His  hoc  j>at  is  on 
euch  sunne  enbrev. 

Enibrew,  obs.  form  of  Imbrue. 

+  Embri’dle,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  enbridle. 
[f.  En-  +  Bridle  sb.]  trans.  To  restrain  as  with 
a  bridle. 

JS83  Golding  Calvin  on  D enter on.  Ixii.  1003  Threat  - 
nings  whereby  God  woulde  . .  holde  vs  enbridled. 

Embrigade  (embrig*»d),  v.  rare.  [ad.  Fr. 
embrigadcr,  f.  en-  +  brigade .]  To  form  into  a  bri¬ 
gade  ;  fig.,  to  form  into  an  organized  body. 

1884  Times  2  Feb.  9  The  entire  nobility  are  embrigaded 
into  an  official  hierarchy. 

tEmbright,  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-  +  Bright  a.] 
trans.  To  render  bright.  Hence  Embri/ghted 
ppl.  a. 

1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  iv.  (1641)  37  So  doth  the 
glorious  lustre  Of  radiant  Titan,  with  his  beams  embright 
Thy  gloomy  Front.  1766  J.  Cunningham  Death  late Maj. 
xxx ,  Mercy.  .Through  the  embrighted  air  ascendant  flies. 

Embri'ghten,  v.  Also  7  imbrighten.  [f. 
En-  +  Bright  a.  +  -en.]  trans.  =  Brighten. 
Hence  Embrightening  ppl.  a. 

1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Triumph  xvi,  Whose  gar¬ 
ment  imbrightned  into  heau’nly  flame.  *652  E.  Ben- 
lowes  Theophila  22  Embrightmng  our  knowledge.  Ibid. 
v.  xevi,  Like  duskie  atoms  in  the  suns  embrightning  ray. 
1855  R.  C.  Singleton  tr.  Virgil  II.  315  Even  Messapus’s 
embrightening  helm. 

+  Embri  ng.  Obs.  rare.  In  4 pa.  t.  embroujte. 
Cf.  Imbring.  [f.  En-  +  Bring  vi]  trans.  To 
bring  in. 

C1325  Floriz  Sf  Bl.  (Hauskn.)  863  (Auchinl.  MS.)  And  }af 
him  here  malisoun  }>at  so  fele  floures  embrou3te  on  honde. 

t  Embrocado.  Obs.  Also  7  imbrocado. 
[corrupt  form  of  Imbroccata,  as  if  Spanish  :  see 
-auo.]  A  pass  or  thrust  in  fencing. 

?  c  1600  Distracted  Emp.  iv.  ii,  in  Bullen  Old  Plays  III. 
233  Favorytts  are  not  without  their  steccados,  imbrocados, 
and  pun[to]-reversos.  1607  Dekker  Knts.  Conjur.  (1842) 
16  Hee.  .taught  him  [Cayn]  that  embrocado  by  which  he 
kild  his  brother.  1613  Withers  Abuses  Stript  Sf  Whipt  1. 
v,  They  are  for  nothing  but  the  Imbrocado. 

t  Embroca  do,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  En-  +  brocado 
—  Brocade,  q.  v.]  trans.  ?  To  adorn  with  brocade 
work.  Hence  Embroca'doing  vbl.  sb.  (fig.). 

1677  Feltham  Resolves  11.  lxxxiv.  (ed  10)  339  What  are  all 
.  .the  embellishings,  the  embrocadoings  of  Fortune  to  us. 

Embrocate  (e'mbrokc't),  v.  Med.  Also  7  em- 
brochate,  imbrocate.  [f.  med.L.  embrocat-  ppl. 
stem  of  embrocare,  f.  embrocha :  see  Embroch.] 
trans.  To  bathe  or  foment  (a  part  of  the  body) 
with  liquid,  in  order  to  remove  or  mitigate  disease. 

1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  303  In  Wounds  of 
Gun-shot . .  Embrocate  often.  1655  Culpepper  Riverius  v.  i. 
125  The  Tongue  may  be  embrochated  with  Oxymel.  1689 
Moyle  Sea  Ckyrurg.  n.  vi.  49  When  you  have  imbrocated 


all  about  with  Oyl  of  Roses.  1722  Douglas  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXXII.  85,  I  embrocated  all  the  Abdomen  ..  with  warm 
Ol.  Chamaemel.  1815  Byron  Lett,  to  Moore  12  June,  He 
has  been  embrocated.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xxv.  252. 

Embrocation  (embr^'-Jan).  Med.  Also  7 
embrochation.  [n.  of  action  f.  med.L.  embrocare  : 
see  prec.  and  -ation.] 

+  1.  The  action  of  embrocating.  Obs. 

1543  Tk ah  icron  Vigo's  Chirurg.  (1586)  437  It  is  an  embro- 
cation  when  we  drop  down  liquor  from  a  hyer  place  upon 
some  part  of  the  bodie.  1634  T.  Johnson  Parey  s  Chirurg. 
xxvi  xxx.  (1678)  650  An  Embroche  or  Embrocation,  is  a 
watering. 

2.  A  liquid  used  for  bathing  or  moistening  any 
diseased  part ;  now  usually  restricted  to  those  ap¬ 
plied  by  rubbing  ;  a  liniment. 

1610  Barrough  Meth.  Physick  1.  ii.  (1639)  4  Embrocations 
(that  is,  decoctions  made  of  certaine  things  to  powre  upon 
any  member).  1748  Smollett  Rod.  Rand,  xxviii,  He 
bathed  the  doctors  face  with  an  embrocation.  1831  Brew¬ 
ster  Nat.  Magic  i.  3  Drugs  and  soporific  embrocations. 

t  Embro  ch(e,  sb.  Obs.  Also  6  embrocha. 
[ad.  med.L.  embrocha ,  ad.  Gr.  f^poxrj  lotion, 
related  to  kfifipex*1  v  to  steep,  foment,  f.  \v  in  + 
(3ptX€l v  to  wet  (as  with  rain).]  =  Embrocation  2. 

1585  Lloyd  Treas.  Health  5  Embrocha  is  when  the 
membre  is  washed  gentilly  wyth  a  sponge  dypt  in  the  decoc¬ 
tion  of  diuerse  herbes.  1605  Daniel  Queen's  Arcadia, 
Strange  Speech  Of . .  Embroches,  Lixives,  Cataplasmes. 
1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  192  An  Embroche  or  Irri¬ 
gation  is  compounded  of  Simples. 

t  Embro  che,  vfi  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  prec. ;  or  ad. 
OF.  embrochicr  or  med.L.  embrocQi)arel\  trans. 
=  Embrocate. 

157s  T  urberv.  Bk.  Vcnerie  367  Washing  and  embroching 
the  dogges  throate . .  with  vinegar. 

t  Embro  che,  vi2  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  em- 
broach.  [f.  En-  +  Broche  ».]  trans.  To  stitch 
on  by  way  of  ornament. 

16x1  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vn.  vii.  (1632)  228  Precious 
Gemmes,  embroched  in  the  Celebrating  Vestures.  1697 
Observ.  Money  <y  Coin  5  Besides  precious  Gems  Embroach’d 
upon  the  Celebrating  Vestments. 

+  Embro'che,  v.z  Obs.  In  5  enbroche.  [ad. 
F.  embroche-r,  f.  en-  (see  En-)  +  broche  Broach  sb. 
spit.]  trans.  To  put  on  a  skewer  or  spit. 

c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  34  Kostyf  of  motone  . .  En- 
brochyd  shal  be.  Ibid.  35  Fysshe  thou  schalle  enbroche. 

Embroglio,  bad  form  of  Imbroglio. 

1826  Scott  JV oodst.  xx,  Out  of  a  cursed  embroglio  during 
the  attack  on  Brentford.  1868  Morn.  Star  2  Jan. 

t  Ernbroi  d,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  En-  +  Broid  v .] 
trans.  To  entwine,  braid. 

1573  Twyne  /Eneid  x.  Ddiijb,  Gold  embroyding  bynds 
their  docks. 

1  Embroider,  sb.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  prec.  (in 
sense  of  next :  cf.  Broid  v.  and  OF.  embroder)  + 
-er.]  =  Embroiderer. 

1609  Holland  Amm.  Marcel.  12  Close  vnto  the  front  of 
the  chariot  marcheth  all  the  sort  of  weavers  and  em¬ 
broiders. 

Embroider  (embrordoi),  v.  Forms:  5  en- 
browder,  -brouder,  (onbrouder),  embrawdre, 
5-7  embrother,  6  enbroder,  enbrauder,  em- 
brouder,  7  embroder,  embroader,  embroyder, 
7-embroider.  Also 5-6  imbrowder,  6  imbrother, 
imbrodur,  imbroyder,  6-7  imbroder,  7  im- 
brayder,  7-8  imbroider.  [f.  En-  +  Broider  ;  cf. 
OF.  embroder .] 

1.  trans.  To  ornament  with  needlework ;  to 
work  in  needlework  upon  cloth,  etc.  Also  absol. 

14..  Epiph.  ( Tundale's  Vis.  114)  Yor  quene  ..  Of  no 
devyse  enbrowdyrd  hath  hir  wede.  c  1420  Citron.  Vilod. 
572  f>is  palle  enbroudryd  wl  gold  so  rede.  1475  Inv.  Goods 
in  Rep.  Comm.  Hist.  MSS.  1.  555  A  cloth  of  blac  worstede. . 
with  a  whyte  crosse  imbrowderyd  in  v  placis.  1483  Caxton 
Gold.  Leg.  331/2  A  noble  woman,  .was  desyred  tembrawdre 
certayne  garmentes.  1494  Househ.  Ord.  125  Above  the 
opening,  .to  bee  embrothered  the  Kings  and  Queens  armes. 
1521  Mem.  Ripon  (1882)  I.  183  With  S.  George  on  horsbake 
uppon  the  brest  of  the  said  abbit  inbrowdend.  1552  Inv. 
Ch.  Goods  Norwich  in  Norfolk  Archsol.  (1865)  VII.  51 
Twoo  coopes  of  white  damaske  embroudered  wl  Lillypotts. 
1555  Eden  Decades  IV.  Ind.  (Arb.)  197  Buskynnes.  .im- 
brothered  with  gold,  c  1595  J.  Dickenson  SJieph.  Compl. 
(1878)  21  A  faire  hearse  curiouslie  embrothered  1651  W.  G. 
tr.  Cowel's  Inst.  63  If  any  one.  .imbrayder  his  Purple  in  my 
garment.  1680  Anne  Montague  in  Hatton  Corr.  (1878) 
241  A  cheery  coulerd  satten  embroderyed  with  silver  thick. 
1735  Berkeley  Querist  %  m  The  women,  .embroider. . for 
the  embellishment  of  their  persons.  1848  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  1 1 . 476  The  motto,  embroidered  in  letters  three  feet  long. 

+  b.  transf.  To  ornament  or  variegate  as  if  with 
embroidery.  Sometimes  ironically ,  to  besmear  with 
dirt  or  blood.  Obs. 

1460  in  Pol.  Rel.  L.  Poems  (1866)  152  pese  gloues.. 
Onbroudrid  with  blood.  ^  1591  Lyly  Endym.  1.  iii.  13  Their 
braines  must  as  it  were  imbroder  my  bolts.  1596  Spenser 
State  I rel.  49  Guilded  leather  with  which  they  use  to 
imbroyder  their  Irish  Jackets.  1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia 
11.  to  Breasts  and  face,  .imbrodered  with,  .beasts,  serpents. 
c  1630  Drumm.  of  Havvth.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  38/1  Meadows 
Embroyd’ring  all  the  banks,  c  1640  [Shirley]  Capt.  Under¬ 
wit  in.  iii.  in  Bullet! s  Old  PI.  II.  367  To  Westminster  In 
our  torne  gownes,  embroiderd  with  Strand  dirt.  1685  R. 
Burton  Eng.  Emp.  Amer.  iv.  68  The  Women  imbroider 
their  Legs,  Hands  and  other  parts  with  divers  works.  1762  71 
H.  Walpole  Vertue's  A  need.  Paint.  (17861  III.  155  A  whole 
gallery  embroidered  in  pannels  by  his  hand. 


2.  In  various  figurative  uses 
t  a*  To  make  splendid,  dignify.  Obs. 

1629  Symmer  Spir.  Posie  11.  vi.  39  So  by  his  Humilitie  he 
embroydered  the  basenesse  of  his  birth,  a  1667  Cowley 
Obscurity  Wks.  (1710)  II.  704  Nor  let  my  homely  Death 
embroider’d  be  With  Scutcheon,  or  with  Elegy. 

f  b.  To  set  forth  in  florid  language.  Cf.  paint. 

1636  Healey  Thcophrast.  20  Embroidering  and  painting 
out  nis  praise.  1648  Hunting  of  Fox  3  Hee  sang  a  song. . 
in  which  . .  he  passionatly  embroyder’s  what  he  had  done 
for  his  well  beloved. 

c.  To  embellish  with  rhetorical  ornament  or  with 
fictitious  additions  or  exaggerations. 

1614  Raleigh  Hist.  IVorld  11.  367  The  Grecian  Historians 
and  Poets  imbroder  and  intermixe  the  tales  of  ancient  times, 
with  a  world  of  fictions.  1638  Featley  Transub.  23  The 
Doctor  made  an  eloquent  speech,  imbroidered  with  all 
variety  of  learning,  a  1797  Walpole  Mem.  Geo.  II,  (1847) 
III.  iv.  97  He  had  embroidered  his  own  story  with  some 
marvellous  legends.  1848  Mrs.  Jameson  Sacr.  <$•  Leg .  Art 
(1850)  326  The  history  of  Vincent,  .has  been  extravagantly 
embroidered.  1884  IVeekly  Register  18  Oct.  503/1  Whether 
the  legend . .  was  accurate  or  embroidered,  Lord  Malmesbury 
best  knows. 

Embroidered  (embroi'dard).  ppl.  a.  [f.  Em¬ 
broider  v.  +  -ED  !.] 

1.  Of  textile  fabrics,  leather,  etc. :  Adorned  or 
variegated  with  figures  of  needlework.  Also  of 
the  needlework  itself. 

1591  Florio  2 nd  Fruites  9  That  [girdle]  of  blew  veluet, 
embrothered.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen .  VI,  11.  v.  44  A  rich  Im- 
broider’d  Canopie.  1609  Bible  iDouay)  Lev.  viii.  comm., 
A  girdle.. of  twisted  silke  and  gold,  embrodered  worke. 
1665  Boyle  Occas.  Rtf.  v.  v.  (1675)  314  A  Lac’d,  or  an 
Imbroider’d  suit.  1703  Maundrell  Journ.  Jems.  (1732) 
29  His  embroyder’d  bacerdotal  Robe.  1853  Kingsley 
Hypatia  vii.  86  An  embroidered  shoe. 

2.  transf.  and  fig. 

1612  Drayton  Poly-olb.  A,  Through  delicate  embrodered 
meadowes.  1657  W.  Coles  Adam  in  Eden  To  Rdr., 
The  pleasant  Aspects  of  Nature  . .  and  . .  her  severall  im¬ 
broidered  Beds.  1672  Evelyn  French  Gardiner  11.  §  1 
(1675)  136  Melons,  .white,  wrought  or  Embroidered,  Ribb’d, 
and  others.  1868  Helps  Realmah  xv.  (1876)  394  In  the 
embroidered  language  of  the  Sheviri. 

Embrorderer  [f.  Embroider  v.  +  -er.] 

1.  One  who  embroiders. 

1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Soiuie  iv.  xxxvii.  (1483)  84  More  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  land  is . .  a  deluer  than  a  goldsmy  th  or  a  embrawd- 
erer.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  1342  A  Flemish 
imbroitherer  had  . .  advertised  him.  1723  Lond.  Gas.  No. 
6171/9  Mary  Bird . .  Imbroiderer.  1786  tr.  Bedford's  Vathck 
(1868)  39  She  collected  all  the  sempstresses  and  embroiderers 
of  Samarah.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  244  The  arts 
of  the.  .embroiderer  will  have  to  be  set  in  motion. 

2.  fig. ;  cf.  Embroider  v.  2  c. 

16. .  North  Life  Qvouiambec (R.),  This  embroiderer,  .has 
stuffed  his  writings  with.  .lies. 

Embroideress  (embroi-dares).  Also  em- 
broidress.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ess.]  A  female  em¬ 
broiderer  ;  a  woman  who  embroiders. 

1723  Loud.  Gas.  No. 6171/7  Emma  Paine. .,  Embroideress. 
1782  Lady  Llanover  in  Mrs.  Delany' s  Corr.  Ser.  11.  III.  80 
To  apologize  for  his  niece’s  being  an  embroidress  by  profes¬ 
sion.  1867  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  led.  3)  I.  vi.  440  The 
skilful  needles  of  English  embroideresses. 

Embroidering  (embroi  ebriq),  vbl.  sb.  [f. 
Embroider  v.  +  -ing1.]  a.  The  action  of  the  vb. 
Embroider.  Also  atlrib.,  as  in  embroidering 
machine,  b.  concr.  Embroidered  ornamentation. 

1536  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  1.  xxxv.  255  He  can.. use., 
embrotheryng  . .  carving,  painting  or  grafting.  1555  Eden 
Decades  iV.  Ittd.  (Arb.)  301  Part  of  them  exercise  . .  iin- 
brotherynge.  1548  Udall,  etc.  tr.  Erasm.  Paraphrase 
Matt.  106  b,  They  go  with  brode  &  gorgiouse  imbrouder- 
inges.  1611  Bible  Ezek.  xvii.  3  Divers  colours  [marg. 
embroidering],  a  1619  Fotherby  Atheom.  11.  xiv.  (1622) 
361  Hee  teacheth  the  Arts,  both  of  Weauing,  and  Im- 
broydering.  1886  Daily  Ne'ws  6  Sept.  2/4  The  embroider¬ 
ing  is  principally  done  on  the  Continent. 

Embroidery  (embroidori).  Forms:  4  en- 
brouderie,  6-7  embroyderie,  -broiderie,  7- 
embroidery.  Also  6  imbroderie,  7  imbrodry, 
imbrauthery,  imbroidery.  [ME.  embrouderie, 
f.  OF.  embroder  Embrowd  v.  :  see  -ry  ;  cf.  Em¬ 
broider  and  Broidery.] 

1.  The  art  of  ornamenting  cloth  and  other  fabrics 
with  figures  of  needlework  ;  also  allrib. 

1393  Gower  Con/.  II.  11  Of  weving  or  of  embrouderie. 

17. .  Addison  in  Sped.,  Their  more  serious  occupations  are 
sewing  and  embroidery.  187Z  Yeats  Techn.  Hist.  Comm. 
286  The  ancient  feminine  occupation  of  embroidery.  1883 
Ouida  Wanda  I.  80  She  sat  down  to  her  embroidery  frame. 

2.  concr.  Embroidered  work  or  material. 

c  1570  Thynne  Pride  \  I. inv l .  11841)  12  With  silke,  and 
golde,  and  with  imbroderie.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W .  v.  v. 
75  Saphire,  pearle,  and  rich  embroiderie.  1633  G.  Herbert 
Temple ,  Vanitie ,  To  whom .  .solid  work  [shines  not]  as  false 
embroyderies.  1688  R.  Holme  A  rmoury  111.  94  A  waistcoat 
with  Imbrauthery.  1699  Evelyn  Acetaria  Plan,  Flowers 
..Embroyderies,  Carvings.  1716  Lady  M.  W.  Montague 
Lett.  I.  vii.  22  Window-curtains,  .almost  covered  with  Em¬ 
broidery.  1836  W.  Irving  Astoria  I,  7  They  even  sell 
their  embroidery,  their  lace,  and  their  clothes. 

3.  fg.  with  notion  of  ‘  elaborate  or  showy  orna¬ 
ment  ‘  adventitious  adornment  etc. 

1640  Yorke  Union  Hon.  Pref.  Verses,  Thats  but  imbrodry 
of  Fame.  1675  Traherne  Chr.  Ethics  xxx.  473  A  liberal 
man ..  puts  embroideries  on  religion  by  the  chearfulness  of 
his  spirit.  1762  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  IV.  liii.  124  Their 
liturgy  was.  .a  species  of  mass,  though  with  some  less  shew 
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and  embroidery.  1781  Cowper  Expost.  234  All  the  em¬ 
broidery  of  poetic  dreams.  1848  H.  Miller  First  Ivtpr. 
xvi.  (1857) '277  An  embroidery  of  playful  humour.  1858 
Hawthorne  Fr.  It.  Jmls.  II.  112  Rather  more  em¬ 
broidery  of  courtesy  than  belongs  to  an  Englishman. 

b.  Mus.  Ornamentation  either  contrapuntal  or 
through  variation. 

1875  Ouseley  Mus.  Form  ix.  49  Brilliant  passages ..  form 
an  embroidery  thereon. 

4.  transf  Applied  to  other  kinds  of  ornament  or 
marking  compared  in  appearance  to  needlework, 
esp.  (in  poetical  or  elevated  language)  to  the 
natural  adornment  of  the  ground  by  flowers,  J  In 
17th  c.  used  techn.  in  landscape  gardening. 

1644  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  I.  79  The  parterres  of  excellent 
embroidery.  1672  —  French  Gardiner  11.  §  1  (1675)  150 
Those  Melons  which  are  full  of  Embroidery  and  Characters. 
a  1667  Cowley  Poverty  Wks.  (1711)  III.  58  Daisies  . .  their 
Embroidery  bring.  1695  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3118/4  All  sorts 
of  Gardens,  .in  Embroidery  work  in  Grass  or  Gravil.  1820 
Scott  Monast.  ii,  And  it  was  garnished  with  an  embroidery 
of  daisies  and  wild  flowers. 

H  5.  notice- use.  A  place  of  embroidering;  an 
embroidery  manufactory. 

1796  Burke  Regie.  Peace  Wks.  VIII.  275  From  the  em¬ 
broideries  of  Babylon  or  from  the  loom  of  the  Gobelins. 

+  Embroi  l,  sb.  Obs.  Also  imbroil(e.  [f. 
Embroil  z/.2  Cf.  Sp.  embrollo ,  It.  imbroglio  ;  see 
Imbroglio.] 

1.  A  state  of  entanglement  or  confusion ;  a  dis¬ 
turbance,  uproar. 

1636  E.  D acres  tr.  Machiavel s  Disc.  Livy  II.  510  Before 
such  imbroiles,  few  of  the  citizens  of  Venice  could  foresee 
the  danger.  1700  Rycaut  Hist.  Turks  III.  550  Impossible 
for  any  Embroils  . .  for  ever  after  to  arise  in  the  Lesser 
Asia,  a  1734  North  Exam.  1.  ii.  §  14  (1740)  37  Any  Im- 
broil  or  Concussion  of  the  Public.  1788  Atitiquitics  in 
Ann.  Reg.  120  During  these  embroils,  the  god.  .stole  oflf. 
b.  A  quarrel. 

1742  Walpole  Lett.  H.  Mann  I.  xxxiii.  (1833)  142  As  to 
your  embroil  with  Richcourt  I  condemn  you  excessively. 

2.  Mental  disturbance,  *  worry*. 

1799  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson  IV.  107  Never  let  such  a 
thought  come  into  your  head,  which  was  never  more 
wanted  to  be  clear  from  embroils  than  at  this  moment. 

+  Embroi  l,  v.1  Obs.  rare.  [f.  En-  +  Broil  v.1] 
trans.  To  set  on  fire,  burn  up.  Hence  Embroi Ting 
ppl.  a. 

1664  H.  More  Decay  CJir.  Piety  (L.)  That  knowledge, 
for  which  we.. rifle  God’s  cabinet,  should,  like  the  coal 
from  the  altar,  serve  only  to  embroil  and  consume  the 
sacrilegious  invaders.  1726  Thomson  Winter  247  Wisely 
regardful  of  the  embroiling  sky. 

Embroil  (embroiT),  z/.2  Also  7  enbroile, 
embroyle,  6-7  imbroyle,  6-8  imbroil.  [ad. 
F.  embrouiller  =  Sp.  embrollar ,  It.  imbrogliare ; 
cf.  En-  and  Broil  sb.  and  v .] 

1.  trans.  To  bring  (affairs,  etc.)  into  a  state  of 
confusion  or  disorder ;  to  confuse,  render  unintel¬ 
ligible  (a  story). 

1603  Daniel  Defence  of  Rhime  (1717)  12  These  pretended 
Proportions  of  Words  . .  embroil  our  Understanding.  1609 
— -  Civ.  J Fares  v.  st.  47  One  mans  Cause  shall  all  the  rest 
imbroyle.  1656  Cowley  Pindarique  Odes  (1669)  16  note  2 
The  mention  of  his  Brother  Iphiclus  . .  would  but  embroil 
the  story.  1678  Dryden  All for  Love,  Dedic.  Your  Enemies 
had  so  embroyl’d  the  management  of  your  Office,  that 
etc.  1704  Addison  Italy  (1733)  176  The  former.. are  so 
embroil’d  with  Fable  and  Legend.  1823  Scott  Pcveril 
xxxviii,  Having  embroiled  everything  in  which  you  are 
concerned. 

2.  To  throw  into  uproar  or  tumult. 

1618  Bolton  Florus  (1636)  67  The  tyranny  of  the  De¬ 
cemvirs  embroyled  the  City  the  second  time.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  11.  966  Tumult  and  Confusion  all  imbroild.  1704 
Hearne  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  56  The  many  Wars  wherewith 
his  [David’s]  Reign  was  embroiled.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xii. 
242  Tumultuous  waves  embroil’d  the  bellowing  flood.  1726 
Thomson  Winter  1019  More  to  embroil  the  deep. 

3.  To  involve  or  entangle  in  dissension  or  hos¬ 
tility  with  (any  one) ;  to  bring  into  a  state  of 
discord  or  disunion. 

1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Viet.  (1632)  17  Or  had  his 
body  been  imbroyl’d  alone  In  fierce  assault.  1631  Gouge 
God’s  Arrows  iii.  §  89.  350  They.. with  delight  enbroile 
themselves  therein  [waive].  1653  Holcroft  Procopius  7 
The  Emperour  . .  intending  to  imbroyle  Theodatus  and  the 
Goths.  1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  188  Warres  have  been 
wag’d,  and  Nations  embroyl’d  in  blood  one  against  another. 
1680  in  Somers  Tracts  II.  84  [They]  embroiled  him  with  the 
House  of  Commons.  1741  Richardson  Pamela  1. 175  What, 
and  imbroil  myself  with  a  Man  of  Mr.  B’s  Power  and  For¬ 
tune  !  1756  J.  Warton  Ess.  Pope(  1782)  I.  312  To  be  em¬ 
broiled  in  controversy.  186s  Dickens  Lett.  (1880)  II.  240 
If  the  Americans  don’t  embroil  us  in  a  war. 

Embroiled  (embrorld),///.a.  [f.  Embroil  v.2 
+  -ED1.]  Confused,  disturbed,  agitated. 

1709  J.  Reynolds  Death's  Vis.  vii,  Fate  Hangs  on  the 
Turns  of  this  Embroyled  State  !  1871  E.  Burr  Ad  Fulem 
xii.  239  Embroiled  Nature  sunk  into  complete  hush.  1872 
Geo.  Eliot  Middlem.  xxx,  Moving  with  kindred  natures  in 
the  same  embroiled  medium. 

Embroiler  (embroilai).  [f.  Embroil  v.2  + 
-er.]  One  who  or  that  which  embroils. 

1668  R.  L’ Estrange  Fis.  Quern  (1708)  8  The  Embroylers 
of  .Affairs.  1751  J.  Brown  Shaftesb,  Charac.  70  [Ridicule] 
.  .is.  .no  less  justly  regarded,  .as  an  embroiler. 

Embroiling,  vbl.sb.  [f.  Embroil  zl  2  +  -ingL] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  Embroil. 

1644  Jus  PoPuli  24  They  propose .  .the  people’s  imbroyling. 
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Embroilment  (embroilment).  Also  7  im-. 
[f.  Embroil  v.2  +  -ment  ;  cf.  P'r.  embrouillement .] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  embroiling. 

1622-62  Heylin  Cosmogr.  1.  (1682)  136  To  the  great  em¬ 
broilment  of  the  State.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  1.  in.  vii, 
Now  . .  does  come  discussion  . .  but  only  for  new  embroil¬ 
ment. 

2.  An  uproar,  tumult. 

1609  Daniel  Civ.  Wares  vii.  1 10  [The  Muse],  .weary  with 
these  embroylements,  faine  would  stay  Her  farther  course. 
1646  Sir  J.  Temple  Irish  Rebell.  Pref.  3  The  true  causes 
of  the  imbroilments  in  that  Kingdome.  a  1714  Burnet 
Own  Time  (1766)  II.  32  He  was  not  apprehensive  of  a  new 
embroilment.  1819  Scott  Leg.  Montrose  iii,  A  cavalier  of 
honour  is  free  to  take  any  part  in  this  civil  embroilment. 

b.  A  state  of  variance  or  hostility  ;  a  quarrel. 
1667  G.  Digby  Elvira  v.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XV.  90  Draw¬ 
ing  those  advantages  From  the  embroilment,  a  1711  Ken 
Hymnarium  Wks.  1721  II.  37  Embroilments  ne’er  would 
cease,  Shou’d  Rivals  share  the  Realm  of  Peace.  1845 
Disraeli  Sybil  314  The  lively  temperament  of  the  Dandy 
would  here  probably  have  involved  him  in  an  inconvenient 
embroilment.  1872  Yeats  Growth  Comm.  216  A  bitter 
embroilment  with  England  followed  this  merciless  act. 

3.  transf.  and  fig.  A  perplexed  or  confused  state 
or  condition  ;  confused  mixture. 

1856  Ferrier  Inst.  Metaph.  Introd.  §  62  The  whole  em¬ 
broilment  of  philosophy  is  due  to  the  practice,  etc.  1859 
Gullick  &  Timbs  Painting  257  The  careless  embroilment 
of  transparent  and  opaque  tints.  1878  Dowden  Stud.  Lit. 
238  A  tangle  and  embroilment  of  evil  and  good. 

4.  Complication,  entanglement  (in  a  story,  etc.). 

1884  Sat.  Rev.  14  June  787  Such  details  and  embroilments 

as  the  story  contains  form  the  only  excuse  for  its  length. 
Embronze :  see  Em-  prefix. 

Embrothelled :  modernized  spelling  of  Im- 
B ROT  HELLED,  Obs. 

Embrother,  obs.  form  of  Embroider. 

+  Embrowd,  embrawd,  v.  Obs.  Also  4-5 
em-,  enbroude(n,  -brode(n,  -brawde(n.  [f.  En- 
+  Browd  v. ;  cf.  OF.  embrode  pple.  ;  the  str.  pa. 
pple.  embrawden,  embroudin  belongs  formally 
to  Embraid  z/.2,  but  in  sense  to  this  word.]  trans. 
To  embroider. 

c  1340  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  909  A  ly^tli  vrysoun.  .Enbrawden 
&  bounden  wyth  pe  best  gemmez.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  553 
A  cote-armure  . .  enbrouded  with  perlis  schene.  c  1385 
Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  Prol.  119  That  was  with  floures  swote 
embrouded  [v.r.  enbroudit,  enbraudyd,  enbrouded,  en- 
browdid,  enbrawdid].  c  1423  Jas.  I  Kingis  Quair  clii,  A 
lusty  plane.  .Enbroudin  all  with  fresche  flouris  gay.  c  1440 
Partonopc  1927  A  cote  . .  Enbrowded  wyth  'peerle.  1555 
Fardle  Facions  1.  iv.  46  Pauilions.  .embrauded  with  silkes. 

Embrown  (embrau'n),  v.  Also  7  imbroun, 
7-9  im.br own.  [f.  En-  4  Brown  a. ;  cf.  Fr.  em- 
brunir ,  It.  imbrunire ,  which  are  used  in  sense  1.] 

1.  trans .  To  darken,  make  dusky.  Chiefly/^/. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  246  The  unpierc’t  shade  Imbround 

the  noontide  Bowrs.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  v.  74  Thy  dark 
pencil,  midnight  . .  embrowns  the  whole.  1750  G.  Hughes 
Barbados  23  Deep  chasms  . .  are  imbrowned  with  the  thick 
foliage  of  lofty  trees.  1813  Scott  Rokeby  iii.  ix,  No  deeper 
clouds  the  grove  embrown’d.  1814  Cary  Dante's  Inferno 
11.  2  The  air,  Imbrown’d  with  shadows. 
fig.  1738  Warburton  Div.  Legat.  I.  430  Greek  Philo¬ 
sophy,  imbrowned  with  the  Fanaticism  of  Eastern  Cant. 

2.  To  make  brown.  Also  (rarely)  intr.  for  refi. 

1725  Pope  Odyss.  xiv.  93  The  ready  meal  before  Ulysses 
lay'd,  With  flour  imbrown’d.  1757  Dyer  Fleece  1.  394  De¬ 
parting  Autumn  all  embrowns  The  frequent-bitten  fields. 
1796  D’Israeli  Lit.  Recreation  211  A  painting,  which  is 
just  embrowned  and  mellowed  by  the  hand  of  time.  1835 
Lytton  Rienzi  11.  i,  The  suns  of  Italy  had  but  little  em¬ 
browned  his  clear  and  healthful  complexion.  1867  Longk. 
Dante's  Purg.  iv.  v.  21  What  time  the  grape  imbrowns. 

fg.  a  1824  D’Israeli  Cur.  Lit.  (1858)  III.  499  His  own 
uncourtly  style  is  embrowned  with  the  tint  of  a  century 
old. 

Embrowned  (embrairnd),  ppl.  a.  Also  im¬ 
browned.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED.l]  That  has  been  made 
brown,  esp.  by  the  sun. 

1726  Thomson  Whiter  1816  Sables  of  glossy  black,  and 
dark  embrowned.  1739  Grobianus  121  With  skin  imbrovvn’d, 
and  fat,  and  full  of  Juice.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxxiv, 
The  Smith’s  hardy  and  embrowned  countenance.  1875 
Helps  Ess.,  C Olivers.  Railw.  C.  195  Looking  over  the 
imbrowned  plain. 

Embrowning  (embrem-nig),  ppl.  a.  In  9  im- 
browning.  [f.  Embkown  v.  +  -ing2.]  That  em¬ 
browns.  In  quot.7?v. 

1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romolai.  i,  Under  the  same  imbrowning 
and  heating  circumstances. 

Embrownment  (embrau-nment).  nonce-wd. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ment.]  Brown  colouring. 

1839-48  Bailey  Festus  (ed.  3)  12/2  Go,  locks,  which  have 
The  golden  embrownment  of  a  lion’s  eye. 

+  Embroyn,  v.  Obs.  rare -*.  [cf.  Picard 
embrugner  to  cover  (Littre  s.v.  Embroncher ).] 
trans.  To  make  dirty,  befoul. 

1574  Newton  Health  Mag.  34  And  never  are  embroyned 
with  anye  filth  or  diertie  slimishnes. 

Embrue,  variant  of  Imbrue. 

Embruise :  see  Em-  prefix . 

Embrirtalize  (embb/talsiz),  v.  nonce-wd [f. 
En-  4  Brutalize  z>.]  trans.  To  render  brutal. 

1876  W.  Clark  Russell  Is  he  the  Man  II.  190  Her 
temper  may  have  been  embrutalized  by  her  husband’s 
ruffianly  treatment. 

Embrute,  variant  of  Imbrute. 


t  Embru’tish,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  En-  4  Brute 

4  -ish,  after  impoverish ,  etc. ;  cf.  Fr.  abrutiss -, 
abrutir. ]  trans.  =  Imbrute. 

1639  W.  Sclater  (2nd)  Wor.  Comm.  Rcw.  6  A  person  that 
is  embrutished,  and  sunke  below  his  species  in  vile  affections. 

+  Embry ’ge,  Obs.  rare.  Also  4  enbryge, 

5  enbryke.  [f.  En- 4  bryge,  Buigue  ;  cf.  Fr.  em- 
briguer.  It.  imbrigare. ]  trails.  To  entrap,  entangle. 

1387  Trevisa  Higdcti  (Rolls)  VII.  431  f>e  kyng  maked  . . 
enbryge  [1485  Caxton  embryge]  hem  and  snarle  hem  wip 
sotil  sophyms.  1413  Lydg.  Pylg.  Sowle  iv.  xxxiii.  (1483) 
81  They  have  for  to  sene  that  . .  he  have  no  nede  to  [?be] 
enbryked  by  dette  to  ony  of  his  subgettis. 

Embryo  (e'mbriii?),  sb.  and  a.  Also  6-7  em- 
brio.  [med.L.  corruption  of  Embryon  ;  the  tians- 
literated  Gr.  word  was  ignorantly  regarded  as  of 
the  third  declension  (genit.  - dnis ),  and  the  110m. 
case  was  assimilated  to  the  normal  Latin  type. 
Cf.  Ger.  embryo ,  It.  embrione.'] 

A  .  sb. 

1.  The  offspring  of  an  animal  before  its  birth  (or 
its  emergence  from  the  egg) ; 

a.  of  man.  In  mod.  technical  language  re¬ 
stricted  to  *  the  foetus  in  utero  before  the  fourth 
month  of  pregnancy 5  ( Syd .  Soc.  Lex.). 

[c  1350  Glanvil  De  Propr.  Rer.  vi.  iii,  Hec  materia  est 
pellicula  embryonis.]  1590  Swinburn  Treat.  Test.  284  An 
vnperfect  creature,  or  confused  embrio.  c  1645  Howell 
Lett.  I.  iii.  xxix.  The  ripening  of  the  Embryo  in  the  womb. 
1777  Phil.  Trans.  LX  VII.  23, 1  found  this  liquor  absorbed 
into  the  embrio.  1841  Emerson  Meth.  Nature  Wks.  (Bohn) 
II.  225  The  embryo  does  not  more  strive  to  be  a  man,  than 
.  .a  nebula  tends  to  be  a  ring. 

fg.  1874  Sayce  Compar.  Philol.  vii.  293  Lay  undeveloped 
within  the  embryo  of  a  single  monosyllable. 

b.  of  animals. 

1638  Chillingw.  Relig.  P?'ot.  1.  ii.  §  101.  91  Some  yet  are 
Embrio’s,  yet  hatching,  and  in  the  shell.  1866  Tate  Brit. 
Mollusks  ii.  18  The  embryos  have  a  triangular  shell.  1870 
Emerson  Soc.  <$•  Solit.,  Courage  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  105  The 
little  embryo  [of  the  snapping-turtle]  . .  bites  fiercely. 

transf  1874  Carpenter  Ment.  Phys.  1.  ii.  §  59  (1879) 
The  larva  . .  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  active  embryo. 

2.  Bot.  ‘  The  rudimentary  plant  contained  in  the 
seed  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1728  Thomson  Spring  99  The  promised  fruit  Lies  yet  a 
little  Embryo  . .  Within  its  crimson  folds.  1842  Gray 
Struct.  Bot.  ii.  (1880)  9  The  Embryo  is  the  initial  plant, 
originated  in  the  seed. 

t  3.  Chem.  A  metal  or  other  chemical  substance 
not  disengaged  from  its  native  state  of  combina¬ 
tion.  Also  at t rib.  Obs. 

1652  French  Yorksh.  Spa  vi.  55  Metals  and  Minerals., 
in  their.  .Embrioes.  1751  Chambers  Cycl .  s.v.  Embry ona- 
turn  Sulphur,  Sulphur  united  to  metals. .  in  an  embryo  state. 

4.  fig.  A  thing  in  its  rudimentary  stage  or  first 
beginning ;  a  germ ;  that  which  is  still  in  idea  as 
opposed  to  what  has  become  actual  in  fact. 

1601  Sir  J.  Ogle  in  Sir  F.  Vere  Comm.  146  The  project 
itself  was  but  an  Embryo,  a  1628  F.  Greville Sidney  [  1652) 
20  He  bequeathed  no  other  legacie  but  the  fire,  to  this  un¬ 
polished  Embrio.  a  1714  Burnet  Own  Time  (1766)  II.  218 
Embrio’s  of  things,  that  were  never  like  to  have  any  effect. 
1863  Kinglake  Crimea  VI.  iii.  37  There  not  being  in  all 
Great  Britain  any  embryo  of  a  Commissariat  force.  1872 
Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  10  Pale  unshapen  embryos  of  social 
sympathy. 

b.  Lit  embryo  :  in  an  undeveloped  stage ;  *  that 
is  to  be  \  [?  orig.  Lat.,  from  Embryon.] 

1636-7  N.  Hobart  in  Vcrney  Papers  (1853)  188  There  is 
a  great  preparation  in  embrio.  1685  tr.  Gracians  Courtier's 
Orac.  215  Let  every  skilfull  Master,  .have  a  care  not  to  let 
his  works  be  seen  in  embrio.  1742  Shenstone Schoolmistr.  24 
There  a  chancellor  in  embryo.  1792  Anecd.  W.  Pitt  III. 
xlii.  144  The  indecent  attempt  to  stifle  this  measure  in  embrio. 
1824  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.11.  (1863)  395  The  honourable 
F rederic  G. . .  was  a  diplomatist  in  embryo.  1868  Gladstone 
Juv.  Mundi  i.  (1870)  9  The  Greek  nation,  as  yet  in  embryo. 

5.  altrib.  and  Comb.,  as  embryo-chick ,  -child, 
-germ,  - life ,  -plant,  -stage,  -state ;  also  embryo- 
bud,  *  an  adventitious  bud,  when  enclosed  in  the 
bark,  as  in  the  cedar  of  Lebanon ,  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.)  ; 
embryo-cell,  the  first  cell  of  the  fecundated  animal 
ovum ;  also  in  Bot.  the  germ  in  the  embryo-sac 
of  ferns,  mosses,  etc.  ;  embryo-sac,  Bot.,  a  cavity 
in  the  ovule  or  the  archegonium  of  a  plant,  within 
which  the  embryo  is  produced. 

1835  Lindley  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  1. 177  *Embryo-buds,  cer¬ 
tain  nodules  . .  in  the  bark  of  the  Beech.  1859  Todd  Cycl. 
Anal.  V.  4/1  The  *Embryo-cell.  1865  Livingstone  Zambesi 
xv.  308  An  egg  is  eaten  here  though  an  *embryo-chick  be 
inside.  1882  Med.  Temp.  Jrnl.  I.  184  The  *embryo-child 
is  fed  upon  these  intoxicants,  before  he  is  fairly  in  the 
world.  1859  Todd  Cycl.  Anal.  V.  134/2  The  primitive  .. 
yolk-substance  is  employed  in  the  formation  of  . .  *embryo- 
genn.  1879  tr.  Haeckel's  Evol.  Man  I.  i.  12  *Embryo-life 
within  the  egg-membranes.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  220 
Subject  to  chemical  analysis,  the  embryo-plant  yields  cer¬ 
tain  complex  bodies.  1872  Oliver  Elem.  Bot.  1.  iii.  24 
This  enlarged  cell  is  called  the  *embryo-sac. 

B.  adj.  [From  the  attrib.  use  of  the  sb.]  That 
is  still  in  germ;  immature,  unformed,  undeveloped. 

1684  T.  Burnet  The.  Earth  II.  135  In  that  dark  womb 
usually  are  the  seeds  and  rudiments  of  an  embryo-world. 
1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  v.  99  Thou,  .in  whose  breast  Embryo- 
creation  ..  dwelt.  1798  Loves  of  Triangles  96  in  Anti- 
Jacobin  23  Apr.  (1852)  no  Flame  embryo  lavas,  young 
volcanoes  glow.  1821  Craig  Lect.  Drawing  iii.  146  The 
embryo  connoisseur.  1826  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  1.  iii,  Scrib- 
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bling  embryo  prize-poems.  1853  C.  Bronte  Villctte  xxvii. 
The  collegians  he  addressed  . .  as  embryo  patriots.  1876 
M.  Arnold  Lit.  <$•  Dogma  31  Philosophers  dispute  whether 
moral  ideas  . .  were  not  once  inchoate,  embryo. 

Embryo  (e-mbri|o),  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 
trails.  T o  represent  in  embryo. 

1837  Blackw.  Mag.  XLII.  539  The  fine  reasonings  they 
contain  were  . .  embryoed  . .  in  symbols. 

Embryoctony  (embri^'kWni).  [as  if  ad.  Gr. 
*ipi@pvoKTovia,  f.  ip.(ipvoKT6vos  that  kills  the  fcetus.] 

*  The  destruction  of  the  foetus  in  the  womb  ’  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.). 

Embryoferous  (embri^-faras),  a.  Biol.  [f. 
Embryo  sb.  +  -febous.]  That  bears  or  contains 
an  embryo. 

18S9  T  odd  Cycl,  Anat.  V.  587/2  The  embryoferous  tumour. 

Embryogenesis  (eunbrii^e'nesis).  Biol. 
[mod.  f.  Embryo-N  +  Gr.  yivtoi s  birth,  production.] 

1  The  origin  and  formation  of  the  embryo  ;  and 
the  science  thereof’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1830  R.  Knox  Bcclan€s  Atiat,  333  The  laws  of.  .embryo- 
genesis.  1879  De  Quatref ages'  Human  Species  109  Haec¬ 
kel  goes  back  to  embryogenesis. 

Embryogenetic(e:mbri|0|d3ihe-tikV*.  Biol. 
[mod.  f.  Embbyo-n  +  Gr.  *ye verucos  producing,  f. 
root  of  yevttns  :  see  prec  ]  =  next. 

1880  Huxley  Times  25  Dec.  4/1  Their  adult  and  embryo- 
genetic  characters. 

Embryogenic  (e:mbri|(7d3e-nik),  a.  Biol.  [f. 
Embbyo-n  +  Gr.  yev-  (cf.  Embryogenesis)  +  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  embryogenesis. 

1852  Dana  Crust,  i.  45  Regarded  in  their  embryogenic 
relations.  1876  Beueden's  Auim.  Parasites  46  He  arrived 
. .  at  the  same  result  . .  by  his  embryogenic  observations. 

Embryogeny  (embri^-d^eiii).  Biol.  [f.  as 
prec.  +-yJ.  =  Embryogenesis. 

1835  Lindley  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  II.  229  The  theory  of 
vegetable  embryogeny.  1864  Balfour  in  Edin.  Med.  Jrtil. 
June,  This  is  specially  true  of  the  functions  of  fertilization 
and  embryogeny. 

Embryogony  (embri|f>‘g<$hi).  Biol.  [f.  Em¬ 
bbyo-n  +  Gr.  -yovia  production.]  The  formation  of 
an  embryo.  In  mod  Diets. 

Embryography (embriifrgrafi).  [f. Embbyo-n 
+  Gr.  -ypa<pia  writing,  description.]  1  The  de¬ 
scription  of  the  foetus  or  embryo  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 
Embryoism.  (e-mbri|0|i:z’m).  [f.  Embryo  + 
-ism.]  The  state  of  being  an  embryo. 

1854  H.  Miller  Footpr.  Creat.  xii.  (1874)  226  They  may 
exist  in  their  state  of  embryoism. 

Embryologic  (ennbriitrifrdgik),  a.  [f.  Embry¬ 
ology  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  embryology. 

1882  Romanes  mHomileticMonthly  Mar.  366  Arguments 
from  . .  embryologic  progression. 

Embryological,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.]  =  prec. 

1859  Lewes  Sea-side  Stud.  312  The  results  of  embryo- 
logical  research.  1859  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  1/2  Of  embryo- 
logical  anatomy.  1871  Darwin  Desc.  Man  II.  xvi.  183 
Embryological  structures. 

Hence  Embryologically  adv.,  with  reference  to 
embryology. 

1852  Dana  Crust.  1.  56  This  form  being  of  a  lower  grade 
embryologically.  1867  Kingsley  Life  $  Lett.  II.  246  With 
what  other  birds  are  they  embryologically  connected. 

Embryologist  (embriip'lodgist).  Biol.  [f. 
Embryology  +  -ist.]  One  who  is  concerned  with 
or  versed  in  the  science  of  Embryology. 

1849-52  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  836/1  Embryologists,  .find 
another  method.  1879  tr.  Semper  s  Auim.  Life  31  Forms 
known  to  embryologists  as  the  germinal  layers. 

Embryology  (embriipdodji).  Biol.  [f.  Em¬ 
bbyo-n  +  -logy.]  The  science  relating  to  the  em¬ 
bryo  and  its  development.  Also  transf. 

1859  Darwin  Orig.  Spec.  vii.  (1873)  2°3  Against  the  belief 
in  such  abrupt  changes,  embryology  enters  a  strong  protest. 
1872  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  20  An  undiscovered  set  of 
facts  in  embryology. 

Embryon  (e-mbri,pn),  sb.  (a.)  Also  5-8 
embrion.  PI.  embrya,  embryons.  [mod.  L., 
a.  Gr.  tpPpvov,  in  Homer  merely  *  young  animal 
but  in  later  writers  ‘  the  fruit  of  the  womb  before 
birth’.  Usually  believed  to  be  f.  tv  in  +  fipv-uv  to 
swell,  grow.]  The  original  form  of  Embryo  ;  now 
rare  even  in  techn.  use ;  in  ordinary  language  obs. 

1.  =  Embryo  i.  +  a.  of  man.  Obs. 

[1477  Norton  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)90  Passing 
the  Substance  of  Embrion.]  1592  H.  Chettle  in  Greene 
Croa ts'M.  IVit  Pref. ,  Like  an  Embrion  without  shape.  1653 
A.  Wilson  Jas.  I.  77  This  was  but  an  Embrion,  and  be¬ 
came  an  Abortive.  1721  Southerne  Loyal  Brother  in. 
Wks.  I.  44  Rip  this  womb  That  form’d  him  yet  an  embrion. 
1804  Abernethy  Surg.  Observ.  1 1  The  embryon  . .  receives 
nourishment  from  the  surrounding  parts, 
b.  of  animals. 

1658  Rowland  tr.  Mou/ct's  T/ieat.  Ins.  922  Certain  im¬ 
perfect  things  like  Embryons  or  little  worms.  1672  Phil, 
Trans.  VII.  4020  The  Sceleton  of  an  Embryon.  .in  an  Egg. 
1713  Warder  True  Amazons  19  Which  otherwise  would 
incommode  the  Embrion  [of  bees].  1722  Wollaston  Relig. 
Nat.  v.  90  The  animalcula  and  embrya.  1880  Gunther  Fishes 
18  Cantor  found  in  a  female,  nearly  11  feet  long,  37  em- 
rvons. 

2.  Not.  =  Embryo  2.  In  quot.  fig. 

1816  Coleridge  Statesm.  Man.  (1817)  355  Looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  green  fruits  and  embryons.  .of  the  days  to  come. 
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+  3.  fig.  —  Embryo  4.  In  {the)  embryon  :  =  in  j 
embryo.  Obs. 

1596  Drayton  Leg.  iv.  167  To  perfect  that  which  in  the 
Embryon  was.  1607  Barksted  Mirrha  (1876)  37  To  bring 
vices  Embrion  to  a  forme.  1639  G.  Daniel  Ecclus.  xxiv.  27, 

I  was,  ere  yet  the  world  in  Embrion  lay.  1640  J.  Ley Patt.  1 
Pietie  157  Shee  had  certaine  fits  or  traunces  like  the  em-  j 
brions  of  death.  1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  614  The  first  Beings 
or  Embrions  of  mineral  salts  are  nothing  but  vapours.  1788 
T.  Teffkrson  Writ.  (1859)  H.  431  It  is  yet,  indeed,  a  mere 
emDryon.  1812  Shelley  Let.  in  Dowden  Shelley  (1886)  I. 
230,  I  perceive  in  you  the  embryon  of  a  mighty  intellect. 

J*  4.  attrib .  or  adj.  Immature,  unformed,  unde¬ 
veloped  ;  that  is  still  in  germ.  Obs. 

1616  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  1.  iv,  The  Embrion  Blossome 
of  each  spray.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  900  Four  Champions 
fierce  . .  to  Battel  bring  thir  embryon  Atoms.  1728  Van¬ 
brugh  &  Cibber  Provoked  Hush.  Prol.  26  If.  .his  Art  can 
to  those  Embrion  Scenes  new  Life  impart.  1813  Sir  H. 
Davy  Agric.  Client.  (1814)  140  Nourishment  ..  for  the  use 
of  the  Embryon  plant.  1835  Greswell  Parables  v.  ii.  41 1 
All  nature’s  embryon  store. 

Embryonal  (e  mbri|dnal),  a.  [f.  med.L.  em- 
bryon-em  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  embryo. 

1652  French  Yorksh.  Spa  vi.  55  The  embrional  conserv¬ 
ation  of  the  Nut.  1861  Hulme  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  11.  vii. 
xiii.  395  The  Acephalocysts  . .  are  without  head  . .  even  in 
the  embryonal  condition.  1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  529  The 
so-called  ‘embryonal  tubes’. 

Embryonary  (e-mbrqcfaaTi),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ary.]  Relating  to  an  embryo.  Also  Jig. 

'83s  I  jINdley  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  I.  404  The  embryonary 
sac.  i860  Farrar  Orig.  Lang.  x.  214  Languages  in  an 
ante-historical  and  embryonary  state. 

Embryonate  (c-mbriicwT),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 

-ATE2.] 

+  1.  =  Embry  onated.  Obs. 

1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chytn.  56  Maturated  into  metals, 
by  the  embryonate  sulphurs.  1675  Evelyn  TVrra  (1776)  45 
Salts  embryonate  or  undigested  and  not  specificate. 

+  2  .  =  Embryonal.^  Obs . 

1693  J.  Beaumont  On  Burnet's  The.  Earth  1.  52  Fishes. . 
in  an  embrionate  imperfect  state.  1731  in  Bailey,  vol.  II. 

3.  1  Having  an  embryo  or  germ  *  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 
Hence  in  Bot.  Embryonate  plants,  plants  which 
possess  seeds. 

t  Embryonate,  v.  Obs .  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ate  3.] 
trans.  a.  To  give  embryonic  existence  to ;  in 
quot.y%*.  b.  To  load  or  fill  as  with  an  embryo 
or  germ  ;  to  impregnate. 

1671  Glanvill  Disc.  M.  Stubbe  15  The  Royal  Society 
[was]  as  it  were  embryonated  there.  1687  Ess.  Tunbridge 
Waters  in  Harl.  Misc.  I.  587  Divers  seminary  principles 
with  which  they  [chalybeate  waters]  are  embryonated. 

t  Embryonated,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ed  1.]  Of  chemical  and  mineral  bodies  :  Found 
in  combination  with  or  embedded  (like  embryos) 
in  other  bodies. 

1652  French  Yorksh.  Spa\ i.  54  The  embrionated  Sulphur 
of  Copper.  1662  J.  Chandler  Van  Helmont's  Oriat.  67 
Embryonated  or  imperfect  shaped  Sulphur.  1667  Boyle 
Orig.  Formes  <$*  Qual. ,  Unripe  ..Embrionated  Minerals. 
1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  615  This  embrionated  salt  in  lime¬ 
stones  is  a  stony  juice. 

+  Embryonately,  adv.  Obs.  rare ~l.  [f. 
Embryonate  a.  +  -ly  2.]  In  an  embryonate  man-  : 
ner  ;  as  an  embryo. 

1665  G.  Harvey  Advice  agst.  Plague  6  That  those  Pesti¬ 
lential  fumes  be  first  embryonately  or  preparatively  formed 
in  a  close  thick  or  standing  air. 

t  E  mbry onaitive,  a.  Obs.  rare  -1.  [f.  as 

Embryonate  v.  +  -ive.]  =  Embryonated. 

1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chytn,  144  It  had  lost  all  its 
embryonative  sulphur. 

Embryonic  (embri^'nilO,  a.  [f.  med.L.  em- 
brydn-em  +  -ic.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  character  of,  an 
embryo. 

1849  Murchison  Siberia  xx.  483  The  first  or  embryonic 
idea  of  the  archetype  1859  Darwin  Orig.  Spec.  xiv.  (1873) 
396  Community  in  embryonic  structure  reveals  community 
of  descent.  1863  Berkeley  Brit.  Mosses  iii.  21  The  em¬ 
bryonic  cell.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  220  Within  the  . . 
pea,  there  is  inclosed  a  perfect,  though  embryonic  plant. 

2.  fig.  Immature,  undeveloped. 

1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Manners  Wks.  (Bohn'*  II.  49 
Every  Englishman  is  an  embryonic  chancellor.  1874  Sayck 
Cotnpar.  Philol.  i.  46  The  parts  of  speech  lay  undeveloped 
in  a  kind  of  embryonic  common  sound. 

Embryotic  (embri^  tik),  a.  [f.  Embryo,  after 
exotic ,  patriotic ,  etc. :  cf.  chaotic 

1.  =  Embryonic  i. 

1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  786/1  The  term  of  their  em¬ 
bryotic  development.  1854  H»  Miller  Sch.  Schtn.  iv. 
(1866)31  The  crab,  .is  less  embryotic.  .than  the  more  ancient 
lobster. 

2.  fig.  =  Embryonic  2. 

1761  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  (1802'*  IV.  xix.  po  The  book  of 
embryotic  evils.  1785  Burns  Vision  11.  xi,  To  mark  the 
embryotic  trace  Of  rustic  Bard.  1864  Kingsley  Rom.  <y 
Tent.  40  Intellect  and  virtue  remain  . .  embryotic. 

Embryotomy  (embri^-tomi).  Surg.  [ad.  Gr. 

ip.@pvoTOfj.la,  f.  ep@pvo-v  EMBRYON  +  -ropia  cutting.] 

‘  The  cutting  up  of  the  fcetus  in  utero  into  pieces 
in  order  to  effect  its  removal’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1876  Gross  Dis,  Bladder  57  A  6 
months'  foetus  had  to  be  removed  by  embryotomy. 

t  E’mbryous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Embry-on  sb. 


+  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  embryo ;  in 
germ;  undeveloped.  In  quot.  fig. 

1677  Feltham  Resolves  !.  xiv.  (ed.  io)  23  Without  the  last 
[action],  the  first  [contemplation]  is  but  abortive  and  embry- 
ous.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Embryons ,  pertaining  to  an 
embryon.  1692  in  Coles.  1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Embubble ;  see  Em-  prefix. 
t  Embu’d,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  enbud,  7  imbud. 
[f.  En-  +  Bud  r/;.i] 

1.  trans.  To  cover  as  with  buds. 

1526  Skelton  Magnyf.  1572  Enbudded  with  bcautye. 

2.  intr.  To  bud,  sprout.  In  quot._/?f. 

1603  Daniel  Panegyrick  (1717)  327  The  Op’ning  of  the 
Spring.  ,make[s]  our  Spirits  likewise,  .imbud. 

Hence  Embu  dded  ppl.  a. 

1523  Skelton  Carl.  Laurel  883  The  enbudded  blossoms 
of  rose,  rede  of  hewe. 

Embue,  obs.  variant  of  Imbue. 

+  Embuement.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  embue,  var. 
of  Imbue  v.  +  -ment.]  A  tincture  or  infusion. 

a  1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  ill.  xiii,  With  an  embuement 
from  its  divine  source. 

Embulk ;  see  Em-  pref. 
tEmbu’ll,  ».  Obs.  Forms:  5  enbull,  6-7  im- 
bull,  6-  embull.  [f.  En-  +  Bull.sA2  ;  in  AFr.  en - 
buller. ]  trans.  To  insert  or  publish  (a  matter  or  a 
name)  in  a  Papal  bull ;  to  issue  a  bull  against ;  to 
affix  an  official  (csp.  the  Papal)  seal  to  (a  document). 

1480  Caxton  Citron.  Eng.  vii.  (1520)  93/1  So  he  was  by 
letter  enbulled.  1563  87  FoxeU.  4  M.  (1596)  274/1  He  also 
wrote  his  letters,  .embulled  with  gold.  1589  Warner  Alb. 
Eng.  v.  xxvi,  (1612)  130  The  Pope  imbulled  . .  England. 

Emburse,  obs.  variant  of  Imburse. 

•j-  Embuscado.  Obs.  [var.  of  Ambuscado,  in 
Sp.  embuscada:  see  -ado  2.]  An  ambuscade. 

1686  tr.  Chardin’s  Trav.  157  The  king  of  Quiretta  having 
laid  considerable  Embuscados. 

Embush,  embusshe,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Ambush,  etc. 
Embusk,  vd  :  see  Em  -prefix. 
t  Embu  sk,  vf  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  Fr.  embusquer, 
mod.  form  (orig.  north,  dial.)  of  OF.  embuscher 
Ambush  v.]  trans.  To  place  in  ambush. 

1596  Scanderbeg  368  Other  bands  . .  lay  close  embusked 
in  the  mountaines. 

Embuskin  :  see  Em-  prefix. 

+  Embu’sy,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  5-6  enbesy, 
6  embesy,  enbusy,  -ie,  6-7  embusie,  -y.  @. 

6-7  imbusy.  [f.  En-  +  Busy  a.]  trans.  To 
render  busy,  occupy  assiduously  ;  to  give  care  or 
anxiety  to.  Chiefly  refi. 

1484  Caxton  Ryall  Bit.  B  v,  To  occupye  and  enbesy  hym 
in  thre  thynges.  1526  Pilgr.  Per f.  (1531)  57  b,  Enbusy  not 
thy  selfe.  1543  Necess.  Doct.  Chr.  Matt  Introd.  in  Strype 
Eccl.  Mem.,  The  heads  and  senses  of  our  people  have  been 
imbusied  . .  with  the  understanding  of  Free  Will.  1603 
Florid  Montaigne  m.  ix.  J 1632)  535  Nor  hawking,  nor 
gardens  . .  can  much  embusie  . .  me.  i6u  Speed  ltist.  Gt. 
Brit.  ix.  ix.  §  28  The  Earle  of  Pembroke,  .wholly  embusied 
in  the  enterprize  of  Britaine.  a  1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  nr, 
xiii.  104  Not  imbusied  with.  .Soul-disturbing Perturbations. 

Emeristen,  variant  of  Even-Chbistian,  Obs. 
fEme.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms:  1-3  6am,  (2 
eom),  2-5  em,  (3  eeem,  ®m,  heam,  he(e)m), 
4-5  eem(e,  4-6  eme,  Sc.  eym(e,  (5  emme,  yem), 
4-7  eam(e,  8  dial,  eem,  9  Sc.  eme,  north,  dial. 
earn.  [Com.  WGer. :  OE.  earn  =  OFris.  em  (MDu. 
oem,  Du.  00m),  OHG.  dheim  (MHG.  oheim,  a-heim, 
-hein,  mod.Ger.  oheim,  ohm) ;  if  the  word  existed 
in  OTeut.  the  type  would  be  *aithaimo-z ;  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  a  compound  or  derivative  of  *aivo-z 
=  L.  avus  grandfather  (of  which  the  L.  avunculus, 
uncle,  is  a  diminutive).  It  is  believed  that  the 
original  sense  of  the  WGer.  word  was  ‘mother’s 
brother  ’  (cf.  L.  avunculus) ;  but  in  later  use  it  is 
applied  to  a  father’s  brother  as  well.] 

An  uncle  ;  also  dial,  a  friend,  gossip. 

..  Beowulf  881  He  swulces  hwait  sec^an  wolde  earn  his 
nefan.  c  1000  /Klfric  Gen.  xxviii.  2  Nim  ]>e  wif  of  Labanes 
dohtrum  [uiiis  eames.  1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1137  He 
sculde  ben  alsuic  aise  ff:  eom  wes.  c  1205  Lay.  8142  An- 
drogeus  wes  his  hem.  —  8832  Nu  is  min  earn  wel  bi-3oht. 

—  11174  Hire  aeem  [c  1275  heam]  Leonin  wes  in  Rome. 

—  111464  His  fader  wes  /Klenen  aim.  c  1250  Gen.  4  Ex. 
1758  Dus  me5elike  spacSis  cm.  41330  Arth.  4  Merl.  4583 
Gif  min  eme  be  king  Arthour.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  3789 
(Trin.)  Laban  fin  eeme.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  x.  305  To 
help  hys  eyme.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  ix.  xviii.  7  His  Eym 
ban  Erie  of  Fyfe.  c  1465  Eng.  Chron.  73,  I  am  thyne  eme, 
thy  faderes  brother,  c  1565  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron. 
Scot.  (1728)  19  His  eames,  William,  earl  of  Douglas  and 
David  his  brother.  1612  Drayton  Poly-olb.  xxii,  Henry 
Hotspur  and  his  eame  The  earl  of  Worcester.  1674  Ray 
N.  Country  IVds.  16  Mine  Earn  :  My  Unkle,  also  generally 
my  Gossip,  my  Compere.  1724  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc.(  1733) 
II.  182  Rob  my  eem  hecht  me  a  stock.  1818  Scott  ftrt. 
Midi,  xii,  ‘  Didna  his  eme  die . .  wi’  the  name  of  the  Bluidy 
Mackenyie?’  1855  IVhitby  Gloss.,  Earn  or  Ecam,  ‘mine 
earn  ’,  my  uncle,  friend,  gossip. 

Eme,  variant  of  Yeme,  Obs. ,  heed. 

+  Emea  de,  v.  Obs.  Her.  [?  f.  E-  pref.  +  late 
1  L.  medi-are  to  divide  in  the  middle,  f.  L.  medius 
i  middle.]  trans.  To  halve,  divide  in  half. 

1562  Leigh  A rtnorie  62  b,  The  chiefe  may  not  bee  emeaded, 
|  orhalfed.  1586  IT  rnl  Bitiz. Centric 207  Enticr mot  emeadeiL 
,  within  the  scutcheon. 


EMECRISTEN 
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EMERGE. 


Emecristen,  var.  of  Even-Christian,  Obs. 
t  Eme  dull,  v.  OI>s.-°  [ad.  late  L.  cmedullare 
to  take  out  the  marrow,  f.  e  out  +  medulla  mar¬ 
row.]  trans.  ‘To  declare,  take  out  the  marrow’ 
[Cockeram  1623). 

t  Eme  dullate,  v.  Ohs.~  0  [f.  L.  emedulldt- 
ppl.  stem,  of  emedulldre :  see  prec.]  trans.  T o 
take  out  the  marrow  or  pith. 

1731  in  Bailey.  177s  in  Ash. 

Emeer(e,  var.  ff.  Emik,  Saracen  prince. 
Emel(l(e,  var.  forms  of  Amelle,  Ohs. 
t  Eme  mbrate,  v.  Obs.—  °  [f.  L.  emembrat- 
ppl.  stem  of  emembra-re  to  cut  the  limbs  off.] 
trans.  To  castrate,  geld. 

1731  in  Bailey.  177s  in  Ash. 

Emend  (fme'nd),  v.  Also  5  emende.  [ad. 
L.  emenda-re,  f.  e  out  +  vienda  fault.  (OFr.  had 
esmender,  emender.)  Cf.  Amend.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  free  (a  person)  from  faults,  correct. 
Also  intr.  for  rejl.  Obs. 

14. .  MS.  St.  Johti’s  Coll.  O.roti.  No.  117. 123  b  in  Maskell 
Mon.  Kit.  III.  355  Loue  him  [God]  that  he  emendith  the. 
c  1542  Udall  in  Orig.  Lett.  Eminent  Men  (1843)  6  To  hope 
that  I  maye  ere  now  bee  emended  for  the  tyme  to  cum. 
—  Ibid.  7  As  another  besides  me  maye  happen  to  dooe 
amys,  so  maye  I  as  well  as  another  emend. 

2.  To  free  (a  thing)  from  faults,  correct  (what 
is  faulty),  rectify,  rare  in  mod.  use. 

_  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  1.  23  An-other  tyme  to  emende 
it  if  we  can.  1659  Feltham  Low  Countries  It.  (R.)  The  . . 
force  of  the  sun.  .hath  a  little  emended  them.  1867  Draper 
Amer.  Civ.  War  I.  xxvi.  447  Universal  suffrage  has  emended 
the  law  of  the  landlord  and  tenant. 

b.  esp.  To  remove  errors  from  (the  text  of  a 
book  or  document) ;  =  Emendate  v. 

1768  Swinton  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVIII.  258  That  writer 
therefore  seems  to  he  emended  . .  by  my  coin.  1832  Sir  G. 
Lewis  in  Philol.  M us.  I.  282  Tyrwhitt . .  ingeniously  emends 
some  choliambics  cited  by  Apollonius.  1836  Lytton 
Athens  (1837)  T  274  Pisistratus  ..  did  . .  collect,  arrange, 
and  emend  poems..  1854  Badham  Halient.  524  Passing 
whole  nights  . .  not  in  emending  Greek,  but,  etc. 

+  3.  To  repair  or  make  good  (what  is  broken  or 
damaged) ;  =  Mend.  Ohs. 

1411  [see  Emending.]  1480  Wardr.  Ace.  Edw.  IV  ( 1830) 
121  A  broken  chayer  emended  with  small  gilt  nailles. 

Eme  ndable,  a.  [f.  L.  emenddbilts  that  may 
be  amended.]  That  is  capable  of  being  emended. 
1731-1800  in  Bailey.  1847  i>i  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  Emendals,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  [?  f.  med.L.  emenda 
(see  Emends)  +  -al.]  ?  Funds  set  apart  for  re¬ 
pairs.  (See  quot.) 

1692  Coles,  Emcndal.  1708-15  in  Kersey.  1721-1800  in 
Bailey.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.,  Emendals ,  an  old  term  still 
used  in  the  accounts  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  where,  so  much 
in  emendals  at  the  foot  of  an  account  signifies  so  much  in 
the  bank,  or  stock  of  the  house,  for  reparation  of  losses,  and 
other  occasions.  In  mod  Diets. 

t  Emendate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  emenddt-us  pa. 
pple.  of  emendd-re  to  free  from  fault,  correct,  im¬ 
prove.]  Emended,  corrected,  restored. 

1654  Hammond  Anssu.  Animadv.  Ignat,  vi.  §  1.  153  An 
emendate  copie  of  these  Epistles.  1677  Cary  Chron.  1.  11. 
1.  viii.  66  The  Form  of  the  Emendate  J  ulian  Year. 

Emendate  (rmend^t),  v.  [f.  L.  emenddt-  (see 
prec.  and  Emend.]  trans .  To  remove  errors  and 
corruptions  from  (a  text}. 

1876  J.  H.  Newman  Hist.  Sk.  II.  v,  v.  477  He.  .emendated 
. .  the  text  of  Scripture. 

t  Emendately,  adv.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  Emen¬ 
date  a.  +  -LY.]  In  an  emendated  manner. 

1539  Taverner  Bible ,  Dedic.,  The  printers  . .  were  . .  de¬ 
sirous  to  have  the.  .bible  com  forth,  .as  emendatly,  etc. 

Emendation  (zmend^-Jbn).  [ad.  L.  emenda¬ 
tion- cm  ^  noun  of  action  f.  emenddre  to  Emend.  (In 
OF.  esmendacion ).]  The  action  of  emending. 

1 1.  Correction,  reformation,  improvement  (of 
life,  conduct,  etc.).  Obs. 

1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  166  The  noblis  of 
Scotland  . .  seand  na  emendation  of  his  life.  1660  R.  Coke 
Pozvcr  <$•  Subj.  201  The  emendation  of  the  Church,  a  1677 
Barrow  Serm.  Wks.  1716  II.  no  Emendation  ..  of  nature 
is  produced  by  his  grace. 

2.  Improvement  by  alteration  and  correction ; 
csp.  of  literary  or  artistic  products,  methods  of 
procedure,  scientific  systems,  etc. ;  a  particular 
instance  of  such  improvement. 

1586  W.  Webbe  Eng.  Poetrie  (Arh.)  95  The  emendations 
of  Poemes  he  very  necessary.  164.x  Milton  Ch.  Govt.  v. 
(1851)  116  All  this  . .  interpolisht  by  some  second  hand  with 
crooks  and  emendations.  1665  Wharton  Disc.  Observ. 
Easter  Wks.  (1683'  36  A  better  Emendation  of  the  Calendar. 
1736  Butler  A  not.  Introd.  Wks.  1874  I.  7  What  would  he 
the  amount  of  these  emendations  . .  upon  the  system  of 
nature.  1783  Mason  Fresno/ s  Art  Paint.  Pref.  (R.)  I 
hardly  left  a  single  line  in  it  without  giving  it  . .  an  emen¬ 
dation.  1830  Cunningham  Brit.  Paint.  I.  156  His  friends 
suggested  emendations.  1854  H.  Rogers  Ess.  (i860)  II.  52 
Leibnitz’  emendation  of  the  saying  . .  has  passed  into  epi¬ 
grammatic  notoriety.  1872  O.  W.  Holmes  Poet  Break/. -t. 
vi.  193  A  man’s  biography  with,  .emendations  by  his  ghost. 

b.  esp.  The  correction  (usually  by  conjecture  or 
inference)  of  the  text  of  an  author  where  it  is 
presumed  to  have  been  corrupted  in  transmission  ; 
a  textual  alteration  for  this  purpose. 

1622  6a  Heylin  Cosmogr.  (1674)  Introd.  9/2  The  emenda¬ 


tion  of  Bochartus  coming  in  to  help.  1778  Br.  Lowth 
Isaia/i  Prelim.  Dissert,  (ed.  12)  45  Whether  the  conjectural 
rendering,  or  the  conjectural  emendation,  be  the  more  agree¬ 
able  to  the  context.  1877  Dowden  Shaks.  Prim.  iii.  30 
The  emendations  being  often  more  wrong  than  right. 

t  Emendative,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [as  if  ad. 
L.  *emenddtiv-us :  see  Emendate  v.  and  -ive.] 
That  tends  to  emend. 

1642  Ames  Marrow  of  Div.  352  Emendative  Iustice  is 
either  commutative,  or  corrective. 

Emendator  (J •mend^tai).  [a.  L.  cmenddtor 
corrector.]  One  who  emendates  ;  a  corrector. 

1672  Cosin  Canon  Script.  123  (T.)  The  Roman  emendators 
. .  know  not  how  to  trust  it.  1837  Emerson  Misc .  (1855)  77 
The  restorers  of  readings,  the  emendators. 

Emendatory  (zme*ndat9ri),  a.  [ad.  L.  cmcn- 
datori-us  corrective  :  see  Emendate  v.  and  -ory.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  emending. 

+  1.  In  moral  sense  :  Corrective,  disciplinary. 
1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dubit.  iv.  i.  iv.  §  10  Punish¬ 
ments  emendatory. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Emendation  2  and  2  b. 

1795  R.  Anderson  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  142  The  sagacity 
of  his  emendatory  criticisms.  1870  Athenazum  2  Apr.  No. 
2212.  457  Emendatory  editions  may  be  yet  in  store.  1885 
Spectator  18  July  952/1  Every  page  ..  bristles  with  the 
emendatory  asterisk. 

Emended  (ftne-nded), ppl.  a.  [f.  Emend  v.+ 
-ed  1.]  Freed  from  faults,  improved,  corrected. 

1882  Nature  199  An  emended  copy.  1884  Mahaffy  in 
Contemp .  Rev.  June  902  Scholia  in  an  emended  form. 

Emender  (ime-ndoi).  [f.  Emend  v.  +  -er.] 
One  who  emends. 

1885  Spectator  18  July  952/1  The  wildest  emenders  almost 
invariably  make  . .  discoveries  of  permanent  value. 

t  Erne  ndic ate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  emendlcdt- 
ppl.  stem  of  emendicd-re  (f.  e  out  +  mendicus 
beggar)  to  obtain  by  begging.] 

1.  trans.  To  obtain  by  begging. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  §  38  Nor  would  [he]  any 
longer  emendicate  their  forraine  Justice.  1624  F.  White 
Repl.  Fisher  554  It  must  emendicate  Vertue  ..  to  satisfie 
the  Auarice  of  the  Horse-leaches  of  Rome.  1681  [see  below]. 

2.  absol.  To  beg. 

1623  Cockeram,  Emendicate ,  to  beg,  or  craue  almes.  1847 
in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Hence  Ememdicated  ppl.  a. 

1681  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  II.  56  Orders  are  ..  given,  upon 
the  credit  of  emendicated  recommendations. 

Eme  nding,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Emend  v.  +  -ing  E] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  Emend. 

1411  E.  E.  Wilts  (1882)  17  In  emendynge  of  weys  lyand 
about  l?e  manere  of  Bradfeld.  ^1542  Udall  in  Orig.  Lett. 
Eminent  Men  (1843)4  Aftir  myn  emendyng  and  reformacion. 

t  Eme  ndment.  Obs.  rare — In  6  emende- 
ment.  [f.  Emend  v.  +  -ment]  =  Amendment  i  a. 

1569  Crowley  Soph.  Dr.  Watson  ii.  92  Our  emendement 
of  life. 

+  Eme  nds.  Obs.  rare— l.  [ad.  OF.  esmendes, 
pi.  of  esmmde  reparation  (in  med.L.  emenda,  f. 
emenddre  to  Emend.]  =  Amends  2. 

1542  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  ii.  §  2  The . .  losse  . .  of  one 
precious  stone  semed  a  sufficient,  .emendes  for  his  felicitie. 

Emer,  var.  of  Yemeii,  Obs.,  guardian. 

14. .  Tundale’s  Vis.  224  That  was  the  angell  to  beton  is 
bale  The  whych  was  emer  of  Tundale. 

Emerald  (e-marald).  Forms:  4-7  emeraud(e, 
-awd(e,  emraud,  (4  emeraund,  -rad(e,  -royde, 
emmorant,  5  emerant,  6  amerand,  emerode, 
emorade,  emrade,  -rode,)  7  hemerauld,  em- 
rald,  -auld,  -old,  (8  emerant),  6-  emerald, 
[a.  OF.  emeraude,  esmeraude,  esmeralde  (Fr. 
emeraude) ;  cf.  I’r.  esmerauda,  Sp.,  Pg.  esmeralda, 
It.  smeraldo :  —  Com.  Romanic  types  *smaralda, 
*smaraldo,  repr.  L.  smaragdus,  a.  Gr.  crpapaySos : 
see  Smaragdus.  The  change  of  gd  into  Id  in 
Romanic  occurs  in  other  cases,  as  It.  Baldacca  for 
Bagdad.  In  Eng.  the  form  with  Id  does  not 
appear  in  our  quots.  before  16th  c.,  when  it  may 
be  due  to  Sp.  influence.] 

1.  A  precious  stone  of  bright  green  colour ;  in 
mod.  use  exclusively  applied  to  a  variety  of  the 
Beryl  species  (see  Beryl  sb.  2),  found  chiefly  in 
S.  America,  Siberia,  and  India. 

In  early  examples  the  word,  like  most  other  names  of  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  is  of  vague  meaning  ;  the  mediaeval  references 
to  the  stone  are  often  based  upon  the  descriptions  given  by 
classical  writers  of  the  smaragdus ,  the  identity  of  which 
with  our  emerald  is  doubtful.  In  the  AV.  (as  previously 
by  Tindale)  emerald  has  been  adopted  as  the  rendering  of 
Heb.  nbphck  (LXX.  avdpa£,  Vulg.  carbunculus),  a  gem 
as  to  the  nature  of  which  there  is  no  evidence.] 
c  1300  K.  Alis.  7030  Grete  drakis  . .  emeraundis  in  mouth 
hare,  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  v.  26  Ase  emeraude 
a-morewen  this  may  haveth  myht.  1481  Caxton  Myrr. 
11.  vii.  79  The  Emerawde  . .  is  . .  playsaunt  to  the  eye. 
1526  T  indale  Rev.  xxi.  19  The  fourth  an  emeralde.  1527 
Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V.  244  Unum  annulum  cum  lapide 
vocato  an  emorade.  1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  243  [249] 
Fine  emrauds  set  in  golde.  1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  454 
Our  cups  . .  must  be  set  ou:  with  hemeraulds.  1609  Bible 
(Douay)  Ex.  xxviii.  19  In  the  first  rew  shal  he  . .  the  erne- 
raud.  1634  Milton  Comus  894  My  chariot  thick  set  with 
emerald  green.  1691  Wood  Ath.  Oxoti.  II.  523  A  ring  .. 
having  an  einrold  set  therein  between  two  diamonds.  1751 
Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  emerald  is  supposed  . .  to  arrive 


at  its  greenness  by  slow  degrees.  1842  Lytton  Zanoni  28 
Valleys  where  the  birds  build  their  nests  with  emeralds  to 
attract  the  moths.  1861  C.  King  Ant.  Gems  (1866)  29  T  he 
Bactrian  and  Scythian  Emeralds  were  considered  the  best. 

2.  Her.  The  name  given  by  English  heralds  to 
the  green  colour  (ordinarily  called  vert )  when  it 
occurs  in  the  arms  of  the  nobility. 

1572  Bossewell  Armorie  11.  60b,  The  fielde  is  of  the 
Topaze,  a  Basiliske  displayed,  Emeraude,  cristed,  Saphire. 

3.  transf.  as  name  of  its  colour ;  =  emerald-green. 
1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  107  Scales  of  Brass  thrice 

calcin’d  . .  will  make  a  Sea-green,  an  Emerald  .  .with  many 
other  colours. 

4.  Printing.  The  name  of  the  size  of  type  larger 
than  nonpareil  and  smaller  than  minion  : 

Emerald  Type. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.  a.  Simple  attrib. 

1877  W.  Jones  Finger-ring  L.  127  An  emerald  ring  was 
thought  to  ensure  purity. 

b.  quasi-tffl^.  Brilliantly  green  like  the  emerald. 
1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.w  v.  74  Hony  Soit  Qui  Mal-y-Pence, 
write  In  Emrold-tuffes.  1722  Rogers  Pleas.  Mem.  1.  145 
The  glow-worm  loves  her  emerald-light  to  shed.  1813 
Hogg  Kitmeny ,  The  stillness  that  lay  on  the  emerant  lee. 
1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  158  That  vast  expanse  of 
emerald  meadow.  1855  Singleton  Virgil  I.  8  Thou  might- 
est  have  reposed  This  night  upon  the  emerald  foliage. 

c.  Similative  in  adjs.,  as  emerald-bright,  - green , 
-like. 

1614  Earl  Stirling  Doomes-Day ,  Twelfth  Houre  (R.), 
Rivers  . .  emulate  the  emerauld-Iike  grasse.  1646  Sir  T. 
Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  111.  xxv.  177  A  . .  flame  of  a  circular 
figure  and  Emerald  green  colour,  i860  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint. 

V.  vi.  ix.  84  The  glades  between  emerald-bright.  1879  R. 
H.  Elliot  Written  on  Foreheads  I.  1  The  fields  . .  were 
emerald  green. 

d.  Special  combinations  or  phrases  :  +  emerald 
copper  (Min.)  =  Dioptase  ;  emerald  green,  a 
durable  pigment  of  a  vivid  light-green  colour, 
prepared  from  the  arseniate  of  copper  ;  Emerald 
Isle,  a  name  given  to  Ireland,  on  account  of  its 
prevailing  verdure  ;  emerald  moth  ( Entom .),  a 
name  applied  to  certain  moths  of  the  genera  Hip- 
parchus ,  Hemithea}  and  Cleora,  distinguished  by 
their  bright  green  colour;  emerald  nickel  (Min.), 
a  native  hydrocarbonate  of  nickel. 

1815  Aikin  Min.  91  *Emerald  Copper . .  occurs  crystallized 
in  lengthened  dodecahedrons.  1879  Rood  Mod.  Chromatics 
ix.  121  The  pigment  known  as  *emerald-green.  1795  Dr. 

W.  Drennan  Erin  in  Notes  Q.  Ser.  ii.  IX.  199  The  men 
of  the  *Emerald  Isle  [Drennan  afterwards  claimed  to  have 
invented  the  name.]  1842  Orderson  Crcol.  v.  46  Our  friend 
of  the  Emerald  Isle.  1845  Westwood  Brit.  Moths  II.  17 
Hipparchus papilionarius  (the  large  ^emerald).  Hemithea 
vernaria  (the  small  emerald).  Hemithea  sniaragdaria 
(the  Essex  emeralds.  Cleora  bajularia  (the  blotched 
emerald).  1848  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  11.  VI.  248  ^Emerald 
Nickel  from  Texas. 

Emeraldine  (e^maraldin,  -sin),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
Emerald  +  -ine.] 

A.  adj.  Like  an  emerald  in  colour ;  emerald- 
green. 

1855  Chamb.  Jml.  III.  408  The  moat ..  bears  on  its  em¬ 
eraldine  breast  parterres  crowded  with  . .  lovely  flowers. 
1859  All  Y.  Round  No.  19.  448  Emeraldine  sea.  1863 
Thornbury  True  as  Steel  III.  316  The  larch  puts  forth  its 
emeraldine  tufts. 

B.  sb.  A  dye  formed  from  aniline  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium,  or 
from  a  salt  of  aniline  treated  with  sesquichloride  of 
iron ;  aniline-green. 

1864  Pop.  Sc.  Rev.  III.  437  A  green  aniline  dye  called 
emeraldine. 

f  Emeras.  Obs.  (See  quot.) 

1631  Weever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  856  He  lieth  in  complete 
Armour,  on  both  his  Emerases  the  Crosse  of  Saint  George. 
1847  Gloss.  Brit.  Heraldry ,  Emerasscs  or  Ailettcs,  small 
escutcheons  affixed  to  the  shoulders  of  an  armed  knight : 
sometimes  shield-shaped,  .and  sometimes  circular. 

Emeraudes,  obs.  f.  Emerod. 

EmeTge,  sb.  nonce-wd.  [f.  next.]  A  surface 
that  has  emerged. 

1878  B.  Taylor  Dcnkalion  in.  i.  101  The  slow  ages  on  her 
bare  emerge  Gathered  the  dust  for  grass. 

Emerge  (imoud^),  v.  [ad.  (directly  or  through 
Fr.  cmerger)  L.  emergere.  f.  e  out  +  mergere  to  dip.] 
•f  1.  intr.  To  rise  by  virtue  of  buoyancy,  from  or 
otit  of  a  liquid.  Obs.  exc.  as  a  contextual  use  of  2. 

1667  Boyle  Orig.  Formes  <$•  Qual.y  Emerging  to  the  top 
of  a  much  heavier  Liquor.  1721  Bailey,  Emerge  . .  when 
a  . .  Body. .  lighter  than  Water,  being  thrust  down  . .  into 
it,  rises  again,  .it  is  said  to  immerge  [j*V]  out  of  the  Water. 

2.  To  come  up  out  of  a  liquid  in  which  (the 
subject)  has  been  immersed.  Also  transf.  to  rise 
from  (under  the  surface  of)  the  earth. 

1640  G.  Watts  Bacons  Adv.  Lcatyi.  11.  xiii.  (R.)  From 
whose  [Medusa’s]  blood  gushing  out,  instantly  emerged  Pe¬ 
gasus  the  flying  horse.  1684  T.  Burnet  The.  Earth  (J. ),  The 
mountains  emerged,  and  became  dry  land  again.  1692  Bent¬ 
ley  Boyle  Led.  v.  168  Great  multitudes  of  Animals  did 
fortuitously  emerge  out  of  the  Soil.  1700  Dryden  Homer 
Wks.  1821  XII.  377  Thetis  ..  emerging  from  the  deep. 
1765  Cowper  Lett.  4  July,  Just  emerged  from  the  Ouse, 

I  sit  down  to  thank  you.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits , 
Result  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  137  The  Ocean  out  of  which  [Great 
Britain]  emerged. 

3.  To  come  forth  into  view ;  to  pass  out,  issue, 
from  an  enclosed  space,  area  of  obscuration,  etc. 
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1700  Drydf.n  Fables  (J.\  D<orkness,  we  see,  emerges  into 
light.  1751  Johnson  Rambl.  No.  144  F  3  No  sooner  can 
any  man  emerge  from  the  crowd.  1809  10  Coleridge 
Friend  I.  5  He  emerged  from  his  place  of  shelter,  i860 
Tyndall  Glac.  1.  §  22.  157,  I  . .  saw  the  party  . .  emerging 
from  one  of  the  hollows.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  141  By 
the  time  the  stream  emerges  [from  the  lake]. 

H  quasi -trans.  (cf.  depart  this  life ,  etc.) 

1675  R.  Burthogge  Causa  Dei  238  Here.. as  on  a.. tu¬ 
multuous  Sea,  men  are  Uncapable  of.  .discerning  God.  .but 
hereafter,  when  they  have  emerged  it,  they  shall,  etc. 

b.  spec,  in  Optics  of  a  ray  of  light  after  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  lens,  prism,  etc.  ;  in  Astron.  of 
a  heavenly  body  after  occultation  or  eclipse. 

1704  Newton  Optics  (T.)  The  rays  emerge  more  obliquely 
out  of  the  second  refracting  surface.  1833  Sir  J.  Herschel 
Astron.  x.  §  541  (1858)  361/2  The  satellite  . .  will  emerge  . . 
after,  .occultation.  1839  G.  Bird  Elem.  Nat.  Phil.  379  If 
the  glass  parallelopiped  be  sufficiently  long,  the  beam  of 
light  will  emerge  circularly  polarized. 

4.  Jig.  To  rise  into  notice,  come  forth  from 
obscurity ;  also,  to  issue  from  a  state  of  subjec¬ 
tion,  suffering,  embarrassment,  etc. 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  296  The  Pope  once  emerged 
above  the  Emperor,  1665  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  79  The 
Empire  began  to  emerge  from  that  black  night  of  Ignor¬ 
ance.  1713  Bentley  Phil.  Lips.  §  40  (T.)  Children,  who 
must  needs  have  emerged  in  a  secular  life.  1790  Burke  Fr. 
Re v.  71  How  very  soon  France  . .  recovered  and  emerged 
from  the  ..  dreadful  civil  war.  1856  Froude  Hist .  Eng-. 
(1858)  II.  vi.  13  He  emerges  into  distinct  notice. .  ten  years 
subsequent.  1876  Green  Stray  Stud.  185  Florence  emerged 
into  communal  greatness. 

t  b.  Used  (like  L.  cvadcrc )  for  :  To  ‘turn  out’, 
become.  Obs. 

1699  Evelyn  Acctaria  (1729)  146  An  aceomplish’d  Sallet- 
Dresser  . .  to  emerge  an  exact  Critic. 

5.  Of  a  fact,  principle,  etc. :  To  come  out  as 
the  result  of  an  investigation  or  discussion.  Of 
a  state  of  things,  a  question  or  problem  :  To  *  crop 
up  ’,  arise,  present  itself  for  solution  ( esp .  suddenly 
or  unexpectedly). 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  Sf  M.  (1596)  86/2  All  difficult  questions 
in  all  prouinces  whatsoeuer  emerging.  1680  H.  More 
Apocal.  Apoc.  10  Hence  emerges  a  difficulty.  1702  Evelyn 
in  Pepys  Diary  VI.  254  Instructions  naturally  emerging 
from  the  subject.  1710  Prideaux  Orig.  Tithes  ii.  52  So 
many  reasons  would  continually  emerge.  1791  Burke 
Thoughts  Fr.  Affairs  Wks.  VII.  51  The  train  of  things  as 
they  successively  emerge.  1861  Tulloch  Eng.  Pjirit.  i.  30 
The  political  difficulty,  .did  not  emerge  in  Elizabeth’s  reign. 
1868  M.  Pattison  Academ.  Org.  249  Here  emerges  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  compulsory  attendance. 

Emerge,  bad  spelling  of  Immerge  v. 

1644  Jus  Populi 34  The  right  of  Fathers,  .is  now  emerged 
or  made  subordinate.  1743  Humours  of  Whist  45,  I  have 
been  emerged  in  calculation  ever  since.  1824  Mechanics 
Mag.  No.  50.  351  Emerge  it  into  a.  .cistern  of  cold  water. 

+  Enlargement.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Emerge  v . 
+  -MENT.]  =  Emergency  4. 

a  1734  North  Exam.  11.  v.  p  138  It  being  usually  observed 
that  such  Emergements  disperse  in  Rumor  unaccountably. 

Emergence  (ftnaud^ens).  [ad.  late  L.  emer- 
gentia,  f.  emergere  to  Emerge.] 

1.  The  rising  (of  a  submerged  body)  out  of  the 
water. 

1833  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  III.  113  The  waves  ..continue 
their  denuding  action  during  the  emergence  of  these  islands. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  400  A  well-wetted  oar  . .  on  its  first 
emergence  from  the  water.  1875  Croll  Climate  fy  T.  xxiii. 
368  The  . .  emergence  of  the  land  during  the  glacial  epoch. 

2.  The  process  of  coming  forth,  issuing  from 
concealment,  obscurity,  or  confinement,  lit.  and 
Jig.  (Cf.  Emerge  v.  3,  4.) 

1755  Brooke  Univ.  Beauty  1.  10  From  the  deep  thy 
[Venus’]  bright  emergence  sprung.  1779  Johnson  Milton , 
L.  P.  96  Physiological  learning  is  of.,  rare  emergence. 
1817  Coleridge  Biog.  Lit.  (1817)  39  The  emergence  of  an 
original  poetic  genius  above  the  literary  horizon.  1835-6 
Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  68/1  The  infant  is  prepared  for  a  more 
independent  existence  by  the  emergence  of  teeth.  1853 
Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xviii.  (1856)  140  Its  [a  glacier’s]  emer¬ 
gence  from  the  valley.  1873  Symonds  Grk.  Poets  L  1  The 
emergence  from  primitive  barbarism  of  the  great  races.  1884 
Sat.  Rert.  22  Nov.  657/2  That  emergence  of  the  adversary’s 
point  at  the  back  might  trouble  a  Neapolitan  fencer, 
b.  Astron.  and  Optics.  (Cf.  Emerge  v.  3  b.) 
1704  Newton  Optics  (J.)  Refracted  light,  at  its  very  first 
emergence.  1833  Sir  J.  Herschel  Astron.  ix.  294  The 
satellite’s  emergence.  1863  Tyndall  Heat  iv.  108  As  a 
thermic  agent,  the  beam,  .is  far  more  powerful  than,  .after 
its  emergence.  1881  Ld.  Rayleigh  in  Nature  XXV.  64 
Giving  the  light  a  more  .  .grazing  emergence. 

3.  An  unforeseen  occurrence ;  a  state  of  things 
unexpectedly  arising,  and  demanding  immediate 
attention. 

Now  replaced  by  Emergency,  which  Ash  in  1775  notes  as 
‘  less  usual '. 

1640  Bp.  Guthrie  Mem.  (1702)72  The  Castle  of  Dunglass 
was  blown  up  with  Powder  . .  This  tragical  Emergence, 
etc.  1788  Priestley  Led.  Hist.  v.  lii.  406  To  raise  the 
nominal  value  of  money  may  serve  a  particular  emergence. 
1823  Scott  Peveril  vi,  The  best  I  can  think  of  in  this  emer¬ 
gence  is,  etc.  1849  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  II.  69  Nothing 
came  out  on  the  present  emergence  to  alter  our  opinion. 

U  Pressing  need,  urgent  want :  ‘  a  sense  not 
proper  ’  (J.). 

1781  Cowper  Charity  188  Not  he  but  his  emergence  forced 
the  door.  1846  Thackeray  Cortihillto  Cairo  ix.  106  They 
call  in  their  emergence  upon  countless  saints  and  virgins. 

4.  Bot .  A  term  applied  by  Sachs  to  those  out¬ 


growths  on  leaves  or  stems  which  arise  from  the 
sub -epidermic  tissue  and  not  merely  from  the 
epidermis. 

1882  tr.  Sachs's  Tcxt-bk.  Botany  (ed.  2)  161. 

Emergency  (imaMd^ensi).  [ad.  late  L .cmer- 
gentia  :  see  prec.  and  -ency.] 

1.  The  rising  of  a  submerged  body  above  the 
surface  of  water  ;  =  Emergence  i.  Now  rare. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  vi.  194  A  Tyrant.. to 
prevent  the  emergencie  of  murdered  bodies  did  use  to  cut 
off  their  lungs.  1693  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  689  They  [the 
Goodwin  Sands],  .may  be  of  late  Emergency.  1880  A.  R. 
Wallace  Isl.  Life  ix.  169  Repeated  submergencies  and 
emergencies  of  the  land. 

t  2.  The  process  of  issuing  from  concealment, 
confinement,  etc. ;  =  Emergence  2.  Obs. 

c  1645  Howell  Fam.  Lett.  (1650)  II.  4  Congratulat  his 
..emergency  from  that  course  he  was  plunged  in.  1656 
H.  More  Antid.  Ath.  Pref.  Gen.  (1712)  14  The.  .immediate 
emergency  of  Vitality  from  Spirit.  1663  Boyle  Colours  (J.), 
The  emergency  of  colours,  upon  coalition  of  the  particles  of 
such  bodies,  .is  very  well  worth  our  attentive  observation. 

t  b.  Astron.  =  Emergence  2  b.  Obs.  rare. 

Dunn  in  Phil.  Trans.  LII.  579,  I  had  compared  it 
with  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  Moon,  after  emergency  from 
the  aforementioned  clouds. 

+  3.  The  arising,  sudden  or  unexpected  occur¬ 
rence  (of  a  state  of  things,  an  event,  etc.).  Obs. 

1665  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  xxi,  Most  of  our  Rarities  have 
been  found  out  by  casual  emergency.  1755  Magens  ///- 
surances  II.  2  The  Emergency  of  an  unexpected  Case. 
1776  Gibbon  Decl.  4-  F.  I.  383  The  emergency  of  war  very 
frequently  required  their  presence  on  the  frontiers. 

4.  cotter,  a.  (the  ordinary  mod.  use) :  A  juncture 
that  arises  or  ‘turns  up’;  esp.  a  state  of  things 
unexpectedly  arising,  and  urgently  demanding  im¬ 
mediate  action. 

a  1631  Donne  Select.  (1840)  107  The  Psalms  minister 
instruction,  .to  every  man,  in  every  emergency.  1764  Burn 
Poor  Laws  196  Relief  on  sudden  emergencies.  1821  Byron 
Mar.  Fal.  v.  i.  183  On  great  emergencies  The  law  must  be 
remodell’d  or  amended.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I. 
iv.  342  The  bishop,  beautifully  equal  to  the  emergency, 
arose.  1867  Smiles  Huguenots  Eng.  ii.  (1880)  22  On  an 
emergency  he  would  even  undertake  to  measure  land. 

H  Hence  sometimes  used  for :  Urgency,  pressing 
need.  ‘  A  sense  not  proper  ’  ( J.). 

1716  Addison  Freeholder  { J.),  In  any  case  of  emergency, 
he  would  employ  the  whole  wealth  of  his  empire.  Mod.  1 1 
is  a  case  of  great  emergency. 

f  b.  pi.  Casual  or  contingent  profits.  Obs. 
a  1662  Heylin  Laud  1.  15 1  Rents,  Profits  and  Emer¬ 
gencies  belonging  to  a  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

5.  attrib .,  esp.  in  Emergency  man  :  (in  Ireland) 
an  occasional  bailiffs  officer,  recruited  for  special 
service,  esp.  in  evictions. 

1881  Let.  14  Dec.  in  Reid  Lif^of  W.  E.  Forster  { 1888) 
II.  viii.  377  The  Emergency  Committee  ..  was  a  purely 
Orange  emanation.  1883  Anti.  Reg.  1.  1  Three  Emergency 
men  [were]  attacked  by  an  armed  party. 

Emergent  (zmsud^ent),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  L. 
emergent-em  :  see  Emergence.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Rising  out  of  a  surrounding  medium,  e.g.  water. 

1627  May  Lucan  iv.  141  Emergent  hills  t’appeare  began. 

1682  Weekly  Mem.  Digcn.  355  One  part  is  emergent  above 
the  water,  rr  1774  Ferguson  Month  of  April,  Brittania 
. .  Floating  emergent  on  the  frigid  zone.  1851  Ruskin 
Stones  Fen.  II.  vi,  The  great  plain,  broken  by  an  emergent 
rock  or  clump  of  trees. 

b.  fig.  with  direct  reference  to  lit.  sense. 

1636  B.  Jonson  Disccn'.  (1652)  693  The  man  that  is  once 
hated,  both  his  good  and  his  evil  deeds  oppress  him.  He  is 
not  easily  emergent.  1647  May  Hist.  Pari.  111.  vi.  102 
Parliament  was.  .so.  .sunke.  .that  nothing  but  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  providence  could  make  it  again  emergent.  1763 
Shenstone  Elegies  v.  27  Hope,  still  emergent,  still  con¬ 
temns  the  wave,  a  1797  H.  Walpole  Mem.  Geo.  II.  I.  376 
The  emergent  humour  of  his  people. 

2.  That  is  in  process  of  issuing  forth. 

1640  Shirley  Opportunity  Ded.,  This  poem  . .  emergent 
from  the  press.  1728  Thomson  Spring  263  This,  .emergent 
from  the  gloomy  wood,  The  glaring  lion  saw.  1838  J.  Stru- 
thers  Poetic  Tales  38  The  sun  emergent  smiled. 

b.  spec .  in  Astron.  (see  quot.)  ;  in  Optics  said 
of  a  ray  of  light  after  passing  through  a  refracting 
medium ;  so  also  of  a  ray  of  heat. 

1676  Newton  in  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  558  The  incident  re¬ 
fractions  were.. equal  to  the  emergent.  1721  Bailey  s.v., 
When  a  Star  is  getting  out  of  the  Sun  Beams,  and  ready 
to  become  visible,  it  is  said  to  be  emergent.  1822  Imison  Sc. 

Art  1. 246  The  emergent  rays  will  be  collected  to  a  focus. 
1863  Tyndall  Heat  ix.  (1870)  287  Heat  emergent  from 
these  respective  plates. 

3.  fig.  That  is  in  process  of  rising  into  notice. 

1654  H.  L’Estrange  C/ias.I .  (1655)  8  The  selfsame  spirit 
of  contest,  .was  emergent  long  before  that  marriage.  1837 
Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  11.  vi.  vi,  Either  emergent  or  else 
emerged  and  full-blown.  1851  J.  H.  Newman  Cath.  in 
Eng.  189  There  are  emergent  parties  in  this  country. 

4.  fig.  That  arises  from  or  out  of  something 
prior ;  consequent,  derivative. 

c  1619  R.  Jones  Serm.  Resur.  in  Phenix  II.  488  Declin¬ 
ing  all  emergent  controversy's.  1650  Venner  Via  Recta 
Advt.  370  From  whose  [blood]  losse  or  want  so  great  hurts 
are  emergent,  a  1716  South  (J.),  A  necessity  emergent 
from  and  inherent  in  the  things  themselves.  1833  Sir  J. 
Herschel  Astron.  xiii.  §  689  (1858)  The  changes  of  ex- 
centricity  emergent ..  from  the  action  of  the  normal  force. 

5.  Casually  or  unexpectedly  arising;  not  spe¬ 
cially  provided  for.  arch. 


*593  Bilson  Gcrct.  Christ's  Ch.  375  To  amend  all  matters 
emergent.  1628  Digby  Voy.  Medit.  (1868)  3  That  the 
Admirall  may  giue  directions  vpon  emergent  occasions. 
1653  H.  Cogan  Diod.  Sic.  258  It  is  their  custome  after  meate 
to  fall  into  some  emergent  discourse.  1726  Ayliffe  Parerg. 
282  Allowances  of  Money  paid  to  Persons  for  emergent 
Services.  1845-6  T  rench  Hnls.  Led.  Ser.  1.  ii.  33  Occa¬ 
sional  documents  called  forth  by  emergent  needs. 

II  Used  for  ‘  urgent’,  ‘  pressing’. 

1706  De  Foe  Jure  Div.  Pref.  1  To  perswade  their  Princes 
to  burst  them  in  their  most  emergent  Occasions.  17x7  Lady 
M.  W.  Montague  Lett.  II.  xlvii.  45  The  most  emergent 
necessity.  1878  Macm.  Mag.  Jan.  254/1  Certain  petty  and 
emergent  repairs.  1881  Spectator  19  Feb.  245  The  provo¬ 
cation  was  of  the  most  emergent  kind.  1882  Sir  R.  Temple 
Men  4-  Events  viii.  182-3  If  a  matter  was  politically  emer¬ 
gent  . .  he  cast  away  his  over-caution. 

6.  Required  for  emergencies. 

1800  Wellington  Let.  in  Gurw.  Disp.  I.  65  I  have  this 
day  sent  a  supply  of  emergent  ammunition. 

+  7.  Emergent  year :  transl.  of  med.L.  annus 
emergens.  Obs. 

The  term  was  used  by  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  who  says  that 
the  Jews  have  three  modes  of  reckoning  their  years  :  viz., 
annum  usualem ,  which  they  employ  in  conformity  with 
the  practice  of  their  Christian  neighbours,  beginning  on 
1  Jan. ;  annum  legitimum ,  which  begins  in  April ;  and 
annum  emergeniem ,  which  is  reckoned  from  their  departure 
from  Egypt.  In  this  passage  emergens  has  its  usual  med.L. 
sense  *  arising  out  of  a  particular  circumstance  *  (cf  4,  5) ; 
but  after  the  publication  of  Gervase  in  Leibnitz  Script. 
Rcr.  Brunsv.  (1707-10)  the  phrase  annus  emergens  was 
taken  to  mean  *  tne  initial  year  of  an  era*  (a  misconception 
to  which  the  sentence,  apart  from  its  context,  easily  lends 
itself).  Hence  the  modern  equivalents  of  the  L.  phrase, 
with  this  incorrect  explanation,  found  their  way  into  1 8th  c. 
dictionaries  of  Fr.,  Sp.,  and  Eng.;  but  we  have  failed  to 
discover  any  evidence  that  they  actually  came  into  use  in 
those  langs.  A  passage  from  the  same  ultimate  source  as 
that  in  Gervase  occurs  in  Higden  (see  quot.  1450^. 

c  1450  tr.  Higden  s  Polychron.  (Harl.  MS.  2261)  I.  37  Also 
there  is  a  yere  emergente  as  anendes  theyme  begynnengs 
from  May  when  thei  wente  from  Egipte.  1736  Bailey, 
Emergent  year  [with  erroneous  explanation  as  above]. 
Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

B.  sb.  +  1.  An  outcome,  incidental  result.  Obs. 

1528  State  Lett,  in  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  II.  89  In  this  cause 
of  Matrimony  with  all  the  emergents  and  dependencies  upon 
the  same.  ?i6s6  Bramhall  Replic.  vi.  235  The  considera¬ 
tion  of  one  or  two  circumstances  or  emergents. 

f  2.  An  unforeseen  occurrence,  a  contingency 
not  specially  provided  for;  =  Emer(^ncy  3  b.  Obs. 

1620  Brent  tr.  Sarpi  s  Hist.  Counc.  Trent  658  To  be  able 
to  giue  a  rule  for  all  emergents  as  the  times  doe  require. 
I^37_5°  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  47  Maters  falling  out,  new 
incidents  and  emergents.  a  1714  Burnet  Own  Time  II.  74 
By  an  unlooked  for  emergent,  the  session  was  broke.  1720 
Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  IL  491  My  behaviour  in  this  emergent. 

3.  Science.  An  effect  produced  by  a  combination 
of  several  causes,  but  not  capable  of  being  re¬ 
garded  as  the  sum  of  their  individual  effects. 
Opposed  to  resultant. 

1874  I  -.ewes  Problems  Life  tty  Mind  I.  98. 

Emergently  (/mS’id.^entli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ly2.]  In  an  emergent  manner;  f  by  way  of  in¬ 
cidental  consequence  ( obs .). 

1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dubit.  in.  iv.  r  5  §  1  Not  primely 
necessary,  but  emergently  and  contingently,  .useful. 

t  Eme'rgentness.  Obs.  rare~°.  [f.  Emer¬ 
gent  a.  +  -ness.]  The  state  of  being  emergent ; 
‘  emergency,  casualness  ’  (Bailey). 

1736  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash. 

Emerging  (/mS'jd^iq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Emerge  v. 
-p-ingC]  The  action  of  the  verb  Emerge. 

1813  Examiner  10  May  300/2  The  most  convenient  grave 
for  the  emerging  of  the  deceased.  1831  Howitt  Seasons 
262  Those  sudden  emergings  from  shadow  and  silence.  1837 
Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  1872)  III.  11.  vi.  79  We  have  got  to 
another  emerging  of  the  Trial. 

Eme'rging,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec. +  -ing2.]  That 
emerges,  lit.  and  Jig. 

1646  S.  Bolton  Arraignm.  Err.  265  The  power  of  re¬ 
dressing  emerging  enormities  in  a  church.  1703  Pope  Ver- 
tumnus  115  Thro'  clouds  th'  emerging  sun  appears.  1710 
Norris  Chr.  Prnd.  ii.  rot  They,  .lay  down  old  Principles. . 
when.. any  emerging  Juncture  shall  make  it  for  their  ad¬ 
vantage.  1822  Byron  Heav.  8y  Earth  iii.  40  To  hiss  and 
sting  through  some  emerging  world.  1856  Stanley  Sinai 
Sy  Pal.  vi.  263  The  waves .  .dash  against  the  emerging  rocks. 

Emerick,  emeril(l,  obs.  forms  of  Emery. 

Eme'rit,  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  emerit-us : 
see  Emeritus.]  Superannuated.  In  quots.  used 
contemptuously.  Also  as  quasi-iA  Cf.  Emeritus. 

1641  W.  Cartwright  Ordinary  1.  v.  (1651)  17  That  old 
Emerit  thing  . .  that  rotten  Antiquary,  a  1643  —  Birth 
l1' cess  Eliz.  (R.),  The  emerit  ancient  warbling  priests. 
ijxoAcc.  East  Distemper  o/T.  Whigg  11.  43  He  scorn'd  to 
. .  be  thought  an  Emerite. 

+  Eme'rit,  v.  Obs.  rare ~l.  [f.  L.  emerit-  ppl. 
stem  of  emcre-re,  -ri,  f.  e  out  +  merere,  -ri  to  de¬ 
serve,  earn.]  trans.  To  obtain  by  service,  deserve. 

1648  Fairfax, See.  Remonstrance  51  The  persons  that., 
shall  have  emerited  their  pardons. 

Emerited  (/merited),  ppl.  a.  arch.  [f.  L. 
emerit-us  (see  next)  +  -ed.]  Chiefly  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  :  That  has  retired  from  active  service,  served 
out  his  time  ;  hence,  skilled  through  long  practice 
or  experience.  See  Emeritus. 

1664  Evelyn  Sylva  <1776)  579  Emerited  and  well  deserv¬ 
ing  Seamen  and  Mariners.  :68t  —  Diary  (1827)  III.  61  A 
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Royal  Hospital  for  emerited  souldiers.  1859  Sala  Tw. 
round  Clock  (1861)  294  The  most  emerited  thieves/  Ibid. 
401  The  abhorred  ‘  Palmerstoni  ’  whom  papal  gensd’arme 
imagine  to  be  an  emerited  brigand. 

||  Emeritus  (fme‘riti>s),  a.  and  sb.  [L.  emeritus 
that  has  served  his  time  (said  of  a  soldier),  pa. 
pple.  of  emereri  (see  Emebit  ».)  to  earn  (one’s 
discharge)  by  service.] 

A.  adj.  Honourably  discharged  from  service  ; 
chiefly  in  mod.L.  phrase  emeritus  professor,  the 
title  given  to  a  university  professor  who  has  re¬ 
tired  from  the  office. 

1823  De  Quincey  Lett,  on  Educ.  v.  (i860)  102  An  emeritus 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  1870  Lowell  Study  Wind. 
(1886)  86  He  would  not  claim  tob e  emeritus.  1874  Morley 
Compromise  (1886)  140  When  Reason  may  possibly  have  no 
more  to  discover  for  us  in  the  region  of  morals  . .  and  so 
will  have  become  emeritus. 

B.  sb.  One  who  has  retired  or  been  discharged 
from  active  service  or  occupation. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

t  E'merods,  sb.  fl.  Obs.  Forms:  5-7  emer- 
aud.es,  -odes,  (5  emerawntys,  -owdys,  emo- 
royades),  7  emrods,  emeroids,  emerods.  [ad. 
L.  httemorrhoides ,  a.  Gr.  ai/xoppoiSe r:  see  Hemor¬ 
rhoids.]  =  Hemorrhoids.  Still  sometimes  used 
in  allusions  to  1  Sam.  v.  6,  7,  in  A.V.) 

a  1400  in  Eel.  Ant.  I.  190  A  man  schal  blede  ther  [in  the 
arm]  also,  The  emeraudis  for  to  undo,  c  1440  Promp.  Parv. 
130  Emerawntys,  or  emerowdys.  1530  Palsgr.  182  A  disease 
called  the  emerodes.  1610  Barrough  Meth.  Physick  1. 
xxviii.  (1639)  47  If  the  disease  [melancholy]  be  caused 
through  the  stopping  of  Emerods.  1625  Hart  Anat.  Ur. 
11.  viii.  106  Such  dust  . .  is  thought  to  signifie  fluxe  of  the 
Emeraudes.  1631  Gouge  God's  Arrows  111.  362  He  died  of 
..the  Emeroids.  1770  Andrew  Mitchell  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  Ser.  11.  IV.  527  He  was  seized,  .with  a  fit  of  the  gout 
and  the  emerods  at  the  same  time.  1853  Smedley  Occult 
Sc.  335  The  mice  and  emerods  of  gold  . .  were  essentially 
charms. 

Emersed  (ftn5*ist),  fpl.  a.  [f.  L.  emers-us , 
pa.  pple.  of  emergere  to  Emerge  +  -ed.]  Standing 
out  from  a  medium  in  which  a  thing  has  been 
plunged,  lit.  and  Jig. 

1686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  i.  xvi.  106  A  perfect  Trine 
emers’d  above  the  Horizon.  1729  Savage  Wanderer  1.  105 
My  winding  steps  up  a  steep  mountain  strain  !  Emers'd 
a-top,  I  mark  th^  hills  subside.  1870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora 
368  Leaves  floating  or  emersed. 

Emersed,  bad  spelling  of  Immersed. 

1794  Sullivan  View  Nature  I.  91  Emersed  under  the 
waters  of  the  ocean. 

Emersion  (ftnaujsn).  [as  if  ad.  L.  *  enter  si on- 
cm,  n.  of  action  f.  emerge-re  to  Emerge.] 

1.  The  appealing  (of  what  has  been  submerged) 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  (Formerly  some¬ 
times  in  a  narrower  sense  :  see  quot.  1731.) 

1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  440 The  Immersion  and  Emersion  of 
the  Globe.  1693  Knatchbull  Annot.  207  (T.)  Their  immer¬ 
sion  into  the  water,  and  their  emersion  out  of  the  same. 
1731  Bailey,  vol.  II.  Emersion ,  the  rising  of  any  solid  above 
the  surface  of  a  fluid  specifically  lighter  than  itself,  into 
which  it  had  been  violently  immersed.  1799  Kirwan  Geol. 
Ess.  26  The  creation  of  fish  was . .  subsequent  to  the  emersion 
of  the  tracts  just  mentioned.  1875  Wonders  Phys.  World 
America,  the  emersion  of  which  is  comparatively  recent. 
fig.  1760  Foote  Minor  n.  (1781)  58  Her  emersion  from 
the  mercantile  ruin.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II. 
350  This  emersion,  .of  human  nature  from  the  floods  of  cor¬ 
ruption. 

2.  The  action  of  coming  out  or  issuing  (from 
concealment  or  confinement).  Somewhat  rare. 

1763  C.  Johnstone  Reverie  II.  42  My  emersion  from., 
solitude  in  which  I  had  buried  myself.  18^5  Kirby  Hab. 
An  ini.  I.  ii.  63  The  animal's  emersion  from  its  hiding  place. 

b.  Astron.  The  reappearance  of  the  sun  or 
moon  from  shadow  after  eclipse,  or  of  a  star  or 
planet  after  occultation. 

1633  H.  Gellibrand  in  T.  James  Voy.  R  b,  The  exact 
time  of  the  Moones  Emersion.  1759  Johnson  Rasselas  xl. 
(1787)  1 16  We  were,  .watching  the  emersion  of  a  satellite  of 
Jupiter.  1833  Sir  J.  HERSCHEL^^/r^;/.  ix.  294  An  eclipse. . 
in  which  only  the  immersion,  or  only  the  emersion  is 
seen. 

1 3.  A  coming  into  notice ;  an  issuing  into 
being.  Obs. 

1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  145  This  Hylozoick  Atheism 
hath  been  very  obscure  ever  since  its  first  Emersion.  1680 
H.  More  Apocal.  Apoc .  218  The  emersion  of  the  New  Jeru¬ 
salem  into  Being. 

Emery  (e-mari),  sb.  Also  6  emerye,  (ymree), 
7-8  emeril'l,  7  emerick.  [a.  F.  imeri,  imeril, 
OF.  esmeril  =  Sp.  esmeril,  It.  smeriglio late  L. 
smericulum,  f.  Gr.  oprjpts  (afipts,  apvpts)  a  powder 
used  for  polishing.] 

1.  A  coarse  variety  of  corundum,  used  for  polish¬ 
ing  metals,  stones,  and  glass. 

1481-90  Hosvard  Househ.  Bks.  (1844)  379  My  Lord  toke  to 
.  .the  armore  to  by  with  emery  xxd.  1505  Ld.  Trens.  Ace. 
Scotl.  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  I.  *123  Dichting  of  their 
steil  saddles  with  ymree.  1577  Wills  4-  Inv.  N.  C.  (1835)  I. 
415,  Viij  pounde  emerye.  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  11. 
225  That  most  hard  and  sharpe  stone  Smyris  (which  we 
tearme  Emerill).  1612  Drayton  Poly-olb.  i.  2  Jernsey. . 
whose,  .ground  The  hardned  Emerill  hath.  1646  Sir  T. 
Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  it.  iii.  69  The  Magnet  attracteth  . .  the 
Smyris  or  Emery  in  powder.  1677  Moxon  Meek.  Exerc. 
(1703)  15  Make  it.. smoother  with  Emerick.  1759  Wilson 


in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  336,  I  then,  with  a  little  emery,  made 
that  edge  . .  rough  again.  1769  De  Poe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit. 
III.  349  The  sharp  and  hard  Stone  Smyris  or  Emeril.  1816 
J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  <$•  Art  I.  33  Emery  is.. employed 
as  the  cutting  powder.  1858  Greener  Gunnery  217  Polish 
the  barrels  with,  .a  little  washed  emery. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1789  Mills  Strata  Irel.  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  97  An 
irregular  bed  of  iron  ore,  called  emery  by  the  inhabitants. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  emery-stone',  also  emery- 
cloth,  -paper,  cloth  or  paper  covered  with  emery- 
powder,  to  be  used  for  polishing  or  cleaning 
metals,  etc. ;  emery-file  (see  quot.) ;  emery- 
grinder,  an  emery-wheel  mounted  on  a  stand,  to 
be  used  as  a  grind-stone ;  emery-powder,  ground 
emery,  hence  a  vb.,  to  rub  with  emery-powder ; 
emery-roller,  a  roller  coated  with  emery ;  emery- 
stick  (see  quot.)  ;  emery-wheel,  a  wheel  made 
of  lead,  or  of  wood  covered  with  leather,  coated 
with  emery,  and  used  for  polishing. 

1884  F.  Britten  Watch  Clockm.  101  *Emery  File 
. .  a  solid  stick  of  Emery  used  as  a  file.  1772  Phil. 
Trans.  LXII.  360  The  stem  . .  made  very  smooth  with 
*Emery  paper.  1812  Examiner  28  Dec.  824/2  Blacking 
and  emery-paper  manufacturers.  18..  Oxford  Bible  Helps 
126  The  corundum  . .  which  when  ground  is  known  to  us 
as  *emery  powder.  1885  Mrs.  Riddell  Mitre  Court  I.  iv. 
86  She  had  scrubbed,  blackleaded  . .  and  "emery-powdered 
for  that  gentleman.  1879  Cassell’s  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  274/r 
An  *emery  roller  is  geared  upon  the.  .main  cylinder.  1884 
F.  Britten  Watch  A  Clockm.  101  *Emery  stick .  .a  stick  of 
wood  round  which  Emery  paper  is  glued.  1610  W.  Folk- 
ingham  A  rt  of  Survey  1.  iii.  5  *Emeril-stones.  1765  Bowles 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LVI.  231  Great  blocks  of  emery-stone.  1864 
Rawlinson  A nc.  Mon.  II.  vii.  187  The  shamir,  or  emery- 
stone.  1873  J.  Richards  Wood-working  Factories  58  Grind¬ 
stones,  *emery  wheels,  buffing  wheels. 

Emery  (cmari),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
rub  or  polish  with  emery ;  to  coat  with  emery. 
Hence  E  meried.  ppl.  a. 

1844  N.  Brit.  Rev.  II. 192  An  emeried  wheel.  1865  Intell. 
Observ.  No.  38.  123  An  emeried  glass-plate. 

Emerylite  (cmaritait).  Min.  [f.  Emery  sb. 
+  -LITE.]  A  silicate  of  calcium  and  aluminium, 
occurring  in  trimetric  hemihedral  crystals,  with  a 
monoclinic  aspect  ;  =  Margarite. 

1849  J.  L.  Smith  in  Amer.  Jml.  Sc.  Ser.  11.  VII.  285,  I 
have  decided  to  call  it  Emerylite. 

II  Emesis  (e'mzsis).  Path.  [Gr.  tpems,  f.  epe-eiv 
to  vomit.]  The  action  of  vomiting. 

1875  H.  Wood. Therap.  (1879)  426  Emesis  is  the  result  of 
a  very  complicated  series  of  actions. 

-|-  Emethen,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  Also4emethend. 
[a.  ON.  a  meSan  (d  =  On  ;  medan  ‘  whilst  ’,  re 
lated  to  Mid).]  In  the  mean  time. 

a  1300  Cursor  M .  5118  He  . .  leues  me  beniamyn  emefen. 
Ibid.  26928  It  es  stikand^uer  emepend. 

Emetia  (fmftia).  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  e/ter-or  vomit¬ 
ing  +  -ia.]  =  Emetine. 

1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  205  Emetia  is  found  in 
Ipecacuanha.  1875  H.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)  432  There  is  no 
proof  that  emetia  ever  causes  vaso-motor  spasm. 

Emetic  (frne’tik),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7-8  eme- 
tick,  (7  hemettick).  [ad.  Gr.  eperiK-is  provoking 
vomiting,  f.  kpe-eiv  to  vomit.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Having  power  to  produce  vomiting.  Also  fig. 
sickening,  mawkish. 

1670  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Ess.  47  Why  these  should  not 
be  Emetick.  1770  R.  Baker  Remarks  Eng.  Lang.  (1779)  8 
Richardson,  .in  his  emetic  history  of  Pamela.  1796  Morse 
Amer.  Geog.  I.  460  The  waters  when  drank,  operate  . .  as 
emetic.  1838  T.  T  homson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  74  It  possesses 
emetic  qualities. 

2.  In  phraseological  combinations :  emetic  cup, 
goblet  (cf.  Antimonial  a.  i)  ;  emetic  root,  Eu¬ 
phorbia  corollata ;  emetic  tartar,  (now  usually) 
tartar-emetic  [mod.L.  tartar  us  emcticus],  potassio- 
antimonious  tartrate,  C4  H4(NH4)(Sb  O)  O0-|  II20; 
emetic  weed,  Lobelia  injlata ;  emetic  wine  ■= 
antimonial  wine. 

1679  Vc.Apol.  Mdm.  Manchini  14  The  Hemettick  Wine. . 
quickly  brought  her  to  her  Grave.  1789  A.  Crawford  in 
Med.  Commun.  1 1.  305  A  quarter  of  a  grain  of  emetic  tartar. 
1720  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  5884/1  Emetick  Wine.  1823J.  Badcock 
Dom.  Amusem.  108  Emetic  Tartar. .  ought  to  be  employed 
pure.  1877  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  V.  685  A  compound  of 
tartar-emetic  and  cream  of  tartar. 

B.  sb.  A  medicine  that  excites  vomiting. 

1657  G.  Starkey  Helmont's  Vind.  194  Vomitories,  .they 
likewise  call  by  a  Greek  name,  Emeticks.  1788  Ld.  Auck¬ 
land  Diary  in  Corr.  (1861)  1 1.  94 To  take  an  emetic  together. 
1819  Byron  Juan  11.  xxi,  The  sea  acted  as  a  strong  emetic. 
1875  H.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)  426  Emetics  are.  .employed. . 
for  the  purpose  of  producing,  .vomiting. 

transf.  1825  Byron  Juan  viii.  xii,  Three  hundred  cannon 
threw  up  their  emetic. 

Enietical  (fme-tikal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.]  = 
Emetic  a.  lit.  and  fig. 

1669  Phil.  Trans.  IV.  1131  A  greater  proportion  of  Salt., 
would  make  it.  .Emetical.  1825  Ld.  Cockburn  Mem.  i.  39 
The  emetical  nature  of  the  stuff  that  was  swallowed.  1842 
Blackw.  Mag.  LI.  22  It  is  nauseous  and  emetical  to  be  told 
that  our  fellow-countrymen  starve  outside  our  gates. 

Emetically  (zinctikali),  adv.  rare.  [f.  Eme¬ 
tical  a.  +  -ly.J  In  the  manner  of  an  emetic. 

1860  Dickens  Uucomm.  Trav.  xvii,  Sneaking  Calais, 
prone  behind  its  bar,  invites  emetically  to  despair, 


Emetine  (cm/tain).  Chem.  Also  (obs.)  eme- 
tin,  emetina.  [f.  Gr.  tper-os  vomiting  4-  -INE.] 
An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  root  of  Cephaelis 
ipecacuanha. 

1819  Children  Chem.  Anal.  292  Emetin  is  obtained 
from  ipecacuanha.  1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies 
262  Emetina.  .was  detected,  in  1817 .  .in  ipecacuanha.  1876 
Harley  Mat.  Med.  721  It  resembles,  .emetine. 

Emeto-cathartic  (etm/t^kajjautik),  sb.  and 
a.  Pled.  [f.  Gr.  tpero-s  vomiting  +  na&apTucbs  pur¬ 
gative.] 

A.  adj.  Having  power  to  cause  both  purging 
and  vomiting.  B.  sb.  A  substance  having  this  power. 

1879  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.  V.  A  ilanthns,  These  preparations 
act  as  emetocathartics,  as  well  as  tteniafuges. 

Emetology  (emzT/rlodgi).  Med.  [f.  Gr.  t/uro-r 
vomiting  +  -logy.]  1  The  doctrine  of,  or  a  treatise 
of,  vomiting  and  emetics’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Emeu,  emu  (z'mizz).  Also  7  emia,  eme, 
8-9  emew.  [Alleged  by  early  travellers  (see  qnot. 
1613)  to  be  the  name  used  by  the  natives  of 
Banda  and  the  neighbouring  islands  ;  now,  how¬ 
ever,  believed  to  be  a.  Pg.  cma,  orig.  denoting  the 
crane,  but  afterwards  applied  to  the  ostrich  and 
to  various  birds  of  ostrich-like  appearance. 

The  form  emu  is  perh.  now  more  common  in  popular 
writing,  and  has  latterly  been  adopted’ in  the  transactions 
of  the  Zoological  Society.  Prof.  Newton,  however,  and 
some  other  eminent  authorities  prefer  the  older  form  emeu.] 

fl.  =  Cassowary  i.  Obs. 

1613  Purchas  Pilgr.  I.  v.  xii.  430  The  bird  called  Emia  or 
Eme  is  admirable.  1656  H.  More  Antid.  Ath.  11.  xi.  (1712) 
74  The  Cassoware  or  Emeu. 

t  2.  ?  The  American  Ostrich,  Rhea  americana. 
[Perh.  an  error;  the  Pg.  ema  is  applied  to  this  bird.] 

1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  37  The  Emu  which  many 
call  the  American  Ostrich.  1796  Stedman  Surinam  I.  x. 
245  The  largest  bird  in  Guiana  is  there  called  tuyew,  and 
by  others  emu. 

3.  A  genus  (Dromteus)  of  birds,  constituting  the 
family  Drom&idse  of  the  order  Megistanes,  sub¬ 
class  Ratitse.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Australian  con¬ 
tinent.  The  best  known  species  (D.  novee-hollan- 
dice),  discovered  soon  after  the  colonization  of 
New  South  Wales  in  1788,  was  originally  regarded 
as  a  species  of  Cassowary ;  the  Emeu  and  Cassowary 
are  closely  allied,  but  the  former  is  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  the  homy  ‘  helmet  ’  and  of  the 
caruncles  on  the  neck,  and  by  the  presence  of  a 
singular  opening  in  the  front  of  the  windpipe. 

1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXIII.  145/2  The  Emeu  can  produce  a 
hollow  drumming  sort  of  note.  1871  Darwin  Desc.  Man 
(1888)  II.  224  The  female  of  one  of  the  emus  ( Dromxus 
inoratus)  is.. larger  than  the  male.  1875  A.  R.  Wallace 
Geog.  Distrib.  Animals  II.  368  The  Emeus  are  found  only 
on  the  main-land  of  Australia. 

4.  Comb,  emeu-tree,  a  low  tree  or  shrub,  a 
native  of  Tasmania  ;  emeu-wren,  an  Australian 
bird,  Stipiturus  (or  Malurus)  malacurus,  of  the 
family  Sylviidee. 

1865  Gould  Handbk.  Birds  A  uslralia  I.  339  The  Emu 
Wren  is  . .  fond  of  low  marshy  districts.  1875  Laslett 
Timber  Trees  206  Emu  Tree. 

II  Emeute  (emot).  [Fr. :  f.  emouvoir  to  agitate, 
set  in  motion.]  A  popular  rising  or  disturbance. 

1862  H.  W.  Bellew  Mission  Afghanistan  430  These 
feuds  and  emeutes  are  of  daily  occurrence.  1886  Manch. 
Exam.  7  Jan.  5/1  That  movement  might  be  supported  by 
an  emeute  in  the  town. 

Emfiteutic :  see  Emphyteutic. 

+  Emforth,  adv.  and  prep.  Obs.  Also  4 
evene  forth,  [f.  em,  Even  adv.  +  Forth.] 

A.  adv.  Equally. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PL  B.  xiii.  142  Louye  . .  )>ine  enemye  . . 
euene  forth  with  J/i-selite.  1430  Lydg.  Citron.  Troy  iv. 
xxxv,  Who  shall  emforth  and  more  be  suer. 

B.  prep. 

1.  According  to  ;  in  proportion  to. 

c  1314  Guy  Wartu.  (A.)  6093  Amis  emforf  his  m^t  Confort 
him  ho)j  day  and  nijt.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  2128 
Ariadne ,  To  save  a  gentyl  man  emforth  hire  myght.  1393 
Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xvii.  222  Beatus,  seith  seynt  bernard  qui 
scripturas  legit . .  emforth  his  power. 

2.  Equally  with. 

c  1400  Solomon’s  Bk.  Wisdom  33  pi  trewe  frende  emforp 
thyself  fou  mi3th  telle  pi  (jou3th. 

+  Emicant,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  eniicani- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  emied-re  :  see  next.]  That  darts 
or  flashes  forth. 

1712  Blackmore  Creation  354  Thou  almighty  vigour  . . 
Which  emicant  did  this  and  that  way  dart. 

+  Emicate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  emicat-  ppl. 
stem  of  etnied-re  to  spring  forth,  flash  out.] 
intr.  To  spring  forth,  appear.  Also  fig. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renon's  Disp.  306  In  whose  summity 
little  purpureous  flowers  emicate.  1708  Motteux  Rabelais 
v.  xxii,  The  studious  Cupidity,  that  so  demonstratively 
emicates  at  your  external  Organs. 

+  Emica’tion.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  einication- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  as  prec.] 

1.  ‘  Sparkling ;  flying  off  in  small  particles,  as 
sprightly  liquors’  (J.). 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  v.  90  Iron  in  Aqua 


EMICATIOUS. 


EMINENCY. 


fortis  will  fall  into  ebullition,  with  noise  and  emication. 
1775  in  Ash.  1847  *n  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

2.  The  action  of  shining  forth.  In  quot.yfg. 

1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Pet.  i.  19  Christ  hath  . .  divers 
names  of  light  given  him,  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  his  emication.  1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1721-1800  in 
Bailey. 

Emicatious  (emik^'Jbs),  a.  nonce  -  wd.  [f. 
Emicati-on  +  -ous.]  That  shines  or  glitters. 

1819  H.  Busk  Ves  triad v.  473  Wood.  .Smooth,  emicatious, 
free  from  knot  or  joint. 

[t  E-mieh,  e-mych.  A  misspelling  of  Eunuch 
(occurring  several  times  in  the  work  cited). 

1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  Worde)  1.  clviii.  (1495) 
161  a/2  Emyches. .  men  that  lacke  their  membres  of  man* 
kinde.  Ibid.  1633/1  Emiches.]  » 

Emiction  (hnrkfan).  Phys.  [n.  of  action  f. 
bnict -  ppl.  stem  of  late  L.  eminge re,  f.  ^  out  +  min- 
gUre  to  make  water.] 

1.  The  action  of  voiding  the  urine. 

1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

2.  concr .  Urine ;  that  which  is  voided  by  the 
urinary  passages. 

1666  G.  Harvey  Morb.  Angl,  (J.\  Gravel  and  stone,  .effuse 
the  blood  apparent  in  a  sanguine  emiction.  1775  in  Ash. 
1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Emictory  (iinrktari),  a.  and  sb .  Med.  [f.  as 
prec.  :  see  -ory.]  A.  adj.  That  has  diuretic  pro¬ 
perties.  B.  sb.  A  diuretic ;  a  medicine  that  pro¬ 
motes  the  discharge  of  urine. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Emid,  obs.  var.  of  Amid.  [The  e -  may  perh. 
represent  in  rather  than  on.] 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4252  (Cott.)  In  all . .  drightin  was  him 
emid.  Ibid.  6612  J?ai  fand  bot  wormes  creuland  emid. 

Emid  ward,  var.  form  of  Amid  ward,  prep.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  16404  Vp  he  ras  and  wess  his  hend  emid- 
ward  |>at  folk  bliue. 

f  Emigrane.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  emigrdneus , 
L.  hemierdnius  (dolor)  :  see  Migraine.]  =  Mi¬ 
graine. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  1 14  pe  Emygrane,  emigraneus. 

Emigrant  (e-migrant),  sb.  and  a.  [ad.  L.  emi¬ 
grant- e?n,  pr.  pple.  of  emigrd-re  :  see  Emigrate.] 

A.  sb.  One  who  removes  from  his  own  land  to 
settle  (permanently)  in  another.  Also  at t rib.,  as 
in  emigrant-ship. 

1754  ( title ),  A  Memorial  of  the  Case  of  the  German  Emi¬ 
grants  settled  in  . .  Pensilvania.  1774  Warton  Hist.  Eng. 
Poetry  I.  Introd.  27  In  these  expeditions  the  northern  emi¬ 
grants  were,  .attended  by  their  poets.  1818  Cobbett Resid. 
U.  S.  (1822)  302,  I  greatly  doubt  of  its  being,  .of  any  benefit 
to  the  emigrants  themselves.  1839  Thirlwall  Greece  II. 
xii.  82  The  emigrants  were  headed  by  chiefs  who  claimed 
descent  from  Agamemnon.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits , 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  100  The  noise  of  embarking  emigrants. 

attrib.  1855  Times  9  July  10/5  Wreck  of  the  Emigrant 
ship  Lochmaben  Castle. 

b.  spec.  One  of  the  French  Royalists  who  fled 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  ;  =  Emigre. 

1792  Gibbon  Misc.  Wks.  (1814)  I.  368  The  deplorable  state 
of  the  French  emigrants.  1812  Amyot  Windham' s Life  I.  39 
An  expedition,  composed  of  Emigrants,  proceeded  against 
Quiberon.  i860  L.  Harcourt  Diaries  G.  Rose  I.  162  The 
Emperor  had  insisted  that  the  Emigrants  should  make  no 
attempt  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity. 

B.  adj.  That  emigrates  or  leaves  his  own  land 
for  another.  Also  (of  birds),  migratory. 

1794  Mathias  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  195  Emigrant  Catholick 
priests.  1796  E.  Darwin  Zoon.  I.  233  The  same  birds  are 
emigrant  from  some  countries  and  not  so  from  others. 

+  Emi  grate,  [ad.  L.  emigrants ,  pa.  pple. 
of  emigrdre :  see  next  and  -ate.]  That  has 
migrated  (from  the  body). 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  226  Let  our  souls  emigrate  meet. 

Emigrate  (e*mignJt),  v.  [f.  L.  emigrat -  ppl. 
stem  01  emigrd-re,  f.  e  out  +  migrd-re  to  Migrate.] 

1.  intr.  To  remove  out  of  a  country  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  settling  in  another. 

1778  Conversatiofi  in  Boswell  Johnson  lxii.  (1848)  574  They 
don  t  emigrate,  till  they  could  earn  their  livelihood  . .  at 
home.  1782  Pownall  Stud.  Antiq.  60  (T.)  The  surplus 
parts  of  this  plethorick  \_  printed  phletorick]  body  must  emi¬ 
grate.  1833  Wade  Middle  $  Working  Classes  (1835)  342  It 
is  only  the . .  redundant  portion  of  the  community  that  ought 
to  emigrate.  1881  W.  Bence  Jones  in  Macm.  Mag.  XLIV. 
137  In  1880,  96,000  persons  emigrated  from  Ireland. 

b.  In  wider  sense :  To  remove  from  one  place 
of  abode  to  another,  rare. 

1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  «$•  It.  I si.  III.  352  The  moun¬ 
taineers.  .emigrate  during  the  summer  to  the  Tuscan  coast. 

2.  trans.  To  cause  or  assist  to  emigrate;  to  send 
out  to  settle  in  a  foreign  country. 

1870  C.  B.  Clarke  in  Macm.  Mag.  Nov.  51/2  Pauper  chil¬ 
dren  . .  I  would  emigrate.  1886  Miss  Rye  in  Pall  Mall  G. 
20  Apr.  2  It  is  now  twenty-five  years  since  I  first  began 
to  emigrate  women. 

E  migrated,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed  T]  That 
has  left  his  native  land  to  settle  in  another. 

1794  Hist,  in  A?m.  Reg.  65  Their  emigrated  countrymen 
in  the  Spanish  service.  1809  Pinkney  Trav.  E'rance  57  The 
emigrated  proprietor  is  not  . .  without  a  chance  of  restitu¬ 
tion.  1863  Blyth  Hist.  Rec.  Fi?icham  168  Our  emigrated 
countrymen  in  the  colonies. 

Emigrating  (e'migr«itig),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ING-.]  That  emigrates. 

1812  Examiner  9  Nov.  710/2  Many  emigrating  inhabit- 
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ants.  1869  Daily  News  12  June,  What  was  best  in  your 
emigrating  population. 

f  b.  =  Migratory.  Obs.  rare. 

1792  A.  Young  Trav.  France  289  The  mountains  . .  are 
covered  with  good  grass,  that  feeds  a  million  of  emigrating 
sheep. 

Emigration  (emigr^-Jfin).  [ad.  L.  emigrd- 
tidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  emigrd-re  to  Emigrate. 
(Of  earlier  occurrence  than  the  vb.)] 

1.  gen.  The  action  of  migrating  or  departing  out 
of  a  particular  place  or  set  of  surroundings.  In 
early  examples  often  applied  to  the  departure  of 
the  soul  from  the  body,  either  lit .  by  death,  or  Jig. 
with  reference  to  ecstatic  rapture. 

1650  Bp.  Hall  Balm  Gil.  (R.),  A  scorching  triall  (upon 
the  emigration)  in  flames  little  inferiour  . .  to  those  of  hell. 
1656  More  Antid.  Ath.  iii.  ix.  (1712)  171  The  Emigration 
of  humane  Souls  from  the  bodies  by  Ecstasy.  1678  Jer. 
Taylor  Fun.  Sertn.  250  Frequent  Aspirations  and  Emi¬ 
grations  of  his  Soul  after  God.  1755  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX. 
175  There  is  an  emigration  of  a  great  number  from  hence 
to  sea.  1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  <$•  Exp.  Philos.  IV.  li.  414  Suc¬ 
cessive  emigrations  [of  air-bubbles]  towards  the  upper  parts 
of  the  tube.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat. 
(1799)  II.  Introd.  57  A  new  confirmation  of  the  vegetable 
harmonies  of  Nature  founded  on  the  emigration  of  plants, 
t  b.  trans f  Obs. 

1649  JER-  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  Exhort.  §  12  Jesus  had  some 
. .  acts  of  emigration  beyond  the  lines  of  his  even  and 
ordinary  conversation. 

2.  esp.  The  departure  of  persons  from  one  country, 
usually  their  native  land,  to  settle  permanently  in 
another.  Also  attrib.,  as  in  emigration- agent . 

1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  240  (R.)  Plethory  hath  many 
times  occasioned  emigrations.  1768-71  A.  Young  Farmer's 
Lett,  to  People  198  It  highly  behoves  us  to  stop  immediately 
all  further  emigrations.  1791  Newte  Tour  Eng.  <$•  Scot. 
125  Those  melancholy  emigrations  . .  from  the  Islands  . .  of 
Scotland.  1833  Wade  Middle  $  Working  Classes  (1835) 
106  The  practicability  of  emigration  as  a  means  of  relief. 
1867  Buckle  Civilis.  (1873)  III.  i-  9  An  overflow  which  in 
civilised  times  is  an  emigration,  is  in  barbarous  times  an 
invasion. 

3.  The  whole  body  of  persons  who  emigrate. 

1863  Bright  Sp.  Amer.  16  June,  Of  all  the  emigration 
from  this  country  . .  a  mere  trifle  went  south. 

Emigrational  (emignFijanal),  a.  rare.  [f. 
prec.  +  -AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Emigration. 

1885  Ld.  Rosebery  in  Pall  Mall  G.  26  Mar.  6/2  Twenty- 
five  emigrational  agencies  in  London. 

Emigrationist  (emignTjbnist).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -1ST.]  One  who  advocates  emigration. 
Emigrator  (eTnigreUsi).  rare.  [a.  L.  *emi- 
grdtor,  agent-n.  f.  emigrd-re :  see  Emigrate  v.] 
=  Emigrant. 

1837  Lytton  Athens  I.  242  In  the  average  equality  of  the 
emigrators  were  the  seeds  of  a  new  constitution. 

Emigratory  (e'migreTari),  a.  [f.  L.  emigrdt- 
ppl.  stem  of  emigrdre  +  -ory  :  see  Emigrate  v. 
Cf.  Migratory .] 

1.  Of  animals  :  =  Migratory,  rare . 

1839  Proc.  Ben u.  Nat.  Club  I.  vii.  189  The  great  body  of 
this  emigratory  species  . .  moved  southwards. 

2.  Occupied  in  emigrating;  pertaining  to  emi¬ 
gration. 

1854  H.  Miller  Footpr.  Creat.  xii.  (1874)  222  Records  of  an 
emigratory  process.  1865  W.  G.  Palgrave  Arabia  I.  288 
A  large  emigratory  detachment. 

II  Emi*gr6.  [Fr.  :  pa.  pple.  of  hnigrer  to 
Emigrate.]  A  Frenchman  who  has  left  his  country 
for  another  ;  esp.  one  of  those  Royalists  who  fled 
at  the  French  Revolution. 

1792  Gibbon  Misc.  Wks.(  1814)  I.  363  The  Geneva  emigres 
. .  are  hastening  to  their  homes.  18. .  T.  Archer  Sword  <$• 
Shuttle  i,  Our  emigres  . .  had  settled  in  Spitalfields. 

+  Emike,  v.  Obs.  rare “1.  [ad.  L.  emic-dre : 
see  Emicate  v.]  intr.  To  spring  forth,  appear. 

*657  Tomlinson  Renous  Disp.  349  Two  lesser  nerves 
emike  in  its  leafes. 

Eminence  (e’minens).  [ad.  L.  eminentia,  f. 
eminent- em  Eminent.] 

I.  In  physical  senses. 

1.  fa.  Height,  altitude,  degree  of  elevation 
(obs,).  b.  A  lofty  or  elevated  position. 

1658  Evelyn  Fr.  Gard.  (1675)  278  Upon  this  water,  .pour 
sweet  butter  melted,  to  the  eminence  of  two  fingers,  c  1800 
K.  White  Poet.  Wks.  (1837)  136  Draw  the  fix'd  stars  from 
their  eminence.  1822  Imison  Sc.  <$•  Art  I.  222  If  a  lighted 
candle  be  set . .  on  an  eminence. 

+  2.  a.  A  prominence,  protuberance.  Chiefly 
in  Anat .  b.  Bot.  (See  quot.  1688.)  Obs. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  438  Wherein  the  eminence  . . 
shooting  from  the  vpper  part  of  the  forehead  is  wanting. 
1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  493  The  same  Author  hath  discovered 
in  it  [the  Tongue]  many  little  Eminences.  1688  R.  Holme 
Armoury  11.  115/1  Eminence,  or  Woolly  Eminence,  is  the 
outward  skin  or  husk  that  covers  round  roots,  as  in  Onions, 
Tulipa’s.  1743  tr.  Heisters  Surg.  168  There  is  a  certain 
Eminence  in  this  Edge  of  the  Acetabulum. 

3.  An  elevation  on  the  earth’s  surface ;  a  rising 
ground,  hill.  Also  fig, 

1670  Cotton  Espernon  in.  xi.  567  He  caus’d  two  good 
Forts  to  be  trac’d  out.  .upon  two  Eminences.  1748  Anson 
Voy.  ill.  v.  (ed.  4)  452  There  is  a  battery  . .  on  an  eminence. 
1797  Bewick  Brit.  Birds  (1847)  I.  7  The  other,  perched  on 
an  eminence,  watches  the  flight  of  the  prey.  1814  Wordsw. 
Excursion  ix.  53  We  . .  speak  . .  of  Age  As  of  a  final  Emi¬ 
nence.  1833  Sir  J.  Herschel  Astron  i.  §  19  (1858)  17  If  we 


ascend  a  high  eminence  on  a  plain.  1844  Ltngard  Anglo - 
Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  i.  5  He  was  beheaded  on  a  small  eminence 
without  the  walls. 

II.  In  non-material  senses. 

4.  Distinguished  superiority,  elevated  rank  as 
compared  with  others.  (Sometimes  with  fig. 
notion  of  1.)  a.  in  social  or  official  position, 
wealth,  or  power. 

1603  Shaks.  Mcas.for  M.  1.  ii.  168  Whether  the  Tirranny 
be  in  his  Eminence  that  fills  it  vp.  1613  —  Hen.  VIII ,  11. 
iii.  29  A  Womans  heart,  which  euer  yet  affected  Eminence, 
Wealth,  Soueraignty.  a  1652  Brome  Queene's  Exchange 
1.  i.  (1657)  458  Your  self  A  Queen  of  so  ^reat  eminence. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  6  Satan  by  merit  rais'd  to  that  bad 
eminence.  1767  Lett.  Junius  xxiii.  105  The  eminence  of 
your  station  gave  you  a  commanding  prospect  of  your  duty. 
1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  165  No  man  could  hope  to 
rise  to  eminence  and  command  but  by  their  favour. 

b.  in  reputation,  intellectual  or  moral  attain¬ 
ment,  or  the  possession  of  any  quality,  good  or 
(sometimes)  bad. 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  I.  1.  36  His  Son  made  a 
notable  progress,  by  an  early  eminence  in  Practice  and 
Learning.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  157  p  4  A  young 
man  that  gave,  .hopes  of  future  eminence.  1800  Med.  Jml. 
IV.  406  Several  surgeons  of  eminence.  1844  Emerson  Na¬ 
ture,  Young  A?nerican  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  307  No  man  of 
letters,  be  his  eminence  what  it  may,  is  received  into  the 
best  society.  1868  M.  Pattison  Academ.  Org.  112  Emi¬ 
nence  in  science  should  be  made  the  one  statutable  condi¬ 
tion  [for  a  headship].  1870  Hawthorne  Eng.  Note-bks. 
(1879)  II.  27  The  poorer  classes,  .excel,  .in  the  bad  eminence 
of  filth. 

+  c.  Mastery,  the  *  upper  hand  \  Phrase  To  have 
the  eminence  of:  to  have  the  advantage  of.  Obs. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <$•  Cr.  11.  iii.  266  You  should  not  haue  the 
eminence  of  him.  1613  Heywood  Silver  Age  iii.  i.  Wks. 
(1874)  131  Long  did  we  tugge  For  eminence. 

t  d.  Spirit  of  eminence  :  pride,  ambition.  Obs, 
rare. 

1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wares  vi.  xxxiii,  Devotion,  .abates  the 
spirit  of  eminence. 

5.  As  a  title  of  honour,  now  borne  only  by  Car¬ 
dinals.  (See  quot.  1836.) 

1653  Cromwell  to  Cdl.  Mazarin  (Carlyle)  V.  App.  No. 
27  It’s  surprise  to  me  that  your  Eminence  should  take 
notice  of  a  person  so  inconsiderable  as  myself.  1717  Berke¬ 
ley  Tour  in  Italy  Wks.  1871  IV.  514  His  eminence  . . 
put  on  his  cardinal’s  square  cap.  1836  Penny  Cycl.  VI. 
291/1  Urban  VIII,  in  1630,  gave  to  the  cardinals  the  title 
of  Eminence,  which  was  shared  with  them  by  the  grand 
master  of  the  order  of  Malta,  and  the  ecclesiastical  electors 
of  the  German  or  Roman  empire  only.  1884  Weekly  Reg. 
11  Oct.  451/2  One  word,  his  Eminence  said  he  would  add, 
concerning  the  Rosary. 

+  6.  Acknowledgement  of  superiority,  homage. 

1605  Shaks.  Macb.  iii.  ii.  31  Present  him  Eminence,  both 
with  Eye  and  Tongue. 

t  7.  An  eminent  quality,  an  excellence  ;  a  dis¬ 
tinction,  honour.  Obs. 

1609  Man  in  Moone  (1849)  You  assume  it  an  eminence, 
to  be  rarely  arrayed.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  11.  128  His 
Eminences  were  Painting  and  Graving.  Ibid.  ix.  101 
So  severall  eminences  met  in  this  worthy  man.  1659  Pear¬ 
son  Creed  (1839)  31  There  must  be  therefore  some  great 
eminence  in  the  object  worshipped. 

+  8.  Eminent  degree  or  measure.  Obs, 

1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  x.  41  Naturall  Power,  is  the 
eminence  of  the  Faculties  of  Body,  or  Mind.  1710  Steele 
Tatter  No.  206  p  2  Men  of  our  Acquaintance,  who  had  no 
one  Quality  in  any  Eminence. 

b.  Gram.  (See  quot.) 

1824  L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram.  i.  91  [The  superlative  formed 
with  very ]  is  called,  .the  superlative  of  eminence,  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  other  superlative. 

c.  Phrase,  By  (way  of)  eminence :  in  an  eminent 
or  especial  sense,  par  excellence.  (In  early  ex¬ 
amples  sometimes  in  sense  7  :  by  way  of  distinc¬ 
tion.)  rare  in  mod.  use. 

1621-31  Laud  Sev.  Serm.  (1847)  66  Now  Jerusalem  is  by 
way  of  singular  eminence  called  here  ‘a  city  compacted 
together’.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  229  The  principal 
council,  .is  generally  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  coun¬ 
cil.  1829  I.  Taylor  Enthus.  ix.  253  This  by  eminence  is 
the  bright  omen  of  the  times.  1883  F.  A.  Walker  Pol. 
Econ.  399  One  kind  of  money  . .  may  be  called  by  eminence 
political  money. 

9.  The  highest  development,  the  ‘flower’. 

1857  H.  Reed  Lcct.  Eng.  Poets  i.  14  The  portion  of 
literature. .which  may  be  regarded  as  its  eminence, — its 
Poetry 

Eminency.  Also  7  emminency.  [ad.  L. 
eminentia  :  see  prec.  and  -ency.] 

I.  In  physical  senses. 

•j-  1.  Height ;  prominence,  elevation  above  sur¬ 
rounding  objects.  Obs.  rare. 

1635  N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  n.  vii.  105  The  ordinary 
Eminency  of  the  hight  of  the  Earth  aboue  the  Waters.  1657 
Austen  Fruit  Trees  it.  137  Mighty  hils  and  Mountaines 
in  eminency.  1663  Charleton  Chorea  Gigant.  48  One  . . 
stone  exceeding  the  rest  in  eminency. 

f  2.  concr.  A  projection  or  prominence  ;  a  pro¬ 
tuberance.  Obs. 

1668  Culpepper  &  Cole  Barthol.  Anat.  lit.  ix.  148  To¬ 
wards  the  Temples  there  grows  a  certain  eminency.  1677 
Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  (1703)  15  You  do  off  the  Eminencies 
or  Risings.  1718  J.  Chamberlayne  Relig.  Philos.  (1730)  I. 
x.  §  9  The  Muscle,  .runs  about  the  Eminency,  like  a  Rope 
in  a  Pulley. 

•f  3.  An  elevation  on  the  earth’s  surface ;  a  rising 
ground,  hill.  Also  an  elevated  object.  Obs. 
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EMINENT. 

1662  Gerbier  Princ.  10  A  Church  or  Steeple,  or  some 
other  Eminency.  1703  Maundrell.  Journ.  Jems.  (1721) 
68  Mount  Calvary  . .  is  a  small  Eminency  or  Hill.  1737 
Whiston  Josephus  Wars  vn.  viii.  §  5  A  certain  eminency  of 
the  rock.  1748  Anson  Voy.  11.  xii.  (ed.  4)  354  On  the  tops 
of  some  small  eminencies  there  are  several  look-out  towers. 

II.  In  non-material  senses. 

+  4.  Distinguished  superiority,  elevation  above 
the  common  standard  in  social  position,  wealth, 
power,  reputation,  or  attainment,  or  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  any  special  quality  ;  =  Eminence  4.  Ohs. 

1628  Earle  Microcosm.  Ixi.  166  Men  of  parts  and  emi¬ 
nency.  1642  C.  H.  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  n.  282  III.  302 
We  have  lost  . .  few  of  eminency.  1698  Sidney^  Disc. 
Govt.  iii.  §  28  (1704)  351  Commoners,  who  .in  antiquity  and 
eminency  are  no  way  inferior  to  the  chief  of  the  titular 
Nobility.  1727  De  Foe  Hist,  Appar.  v.  48  This  woman 
was  a  witch  of  some  eminency. 

■f  b.  Of  things,  of  places,  towns,  etc. :  Import¬ 
ance.  Ohs. 

1622  Misselden  Free  Trade  6  To  finde  out  a  fit  remedy  is 
of  high  eminency.  1640  Wilkins  Next)  Planet  vii._(i707) 
217  There  are  but  two  places  of  any  eminency,  the  Circum¬ 
ference  and  the  Centre.  1651  tr.  Don  Fenise  296  W e  arrived 
at  the  doore  of  an  house  of  eminency.  1673  Vain  Insolency 
Rome  6  The  first  greatness  of  Home  was  founded  in  the 
eminency  of  the  City. 

1 5.  Asa  title  of  honour,  borne  esp.  by  cardinals  ; 
=  Eminence  5.  Ohs. 

1655  Milton  Lett.  State  (1851)  331,  I  intreat  your  Emi¬ 
nency  to  give  him  entire  Credit.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Car¬ 
dinals  1.  iii.  72  Their  Eminencies  were  all  astonished  at  the 
Election. 

+  6.  Acknowledgement  of  superiority,  homage, 
deference ;  =  Eminence  6.  Ohs. 

1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler  (1843)  50  Equity  is  a  due  to 
People,  as  Eminency  to  Princes. 

+  7.  That  in  which  a  person  (or  thing)  excels  or 
is  remarkable  ;  esp.  in  good  sense,  an  excellence, 
special  talent,  honourable  distinction.  Ohs. 

1602  Fulbecke  Pandect es  62  He  hath  beene  accompted 
ignoble,  who  hath  not  beene  . .  noted  far  some  eminency. 
1607  Topsell  Serpents  595  Therefore  it  followeth  unavoid¬ 
ably,  that  the  eminency  of  their  [serpents’]  temperament  is 
cold  in  the  highest  degree,  a  1617  Bayne  On  Eph.{  1658) 
51  This  Adoption  is  called  by  the  name  of  a  dignity  or 
eminency.  a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  Wks.  1716  I.  298  Reason 
and  discretion  are  the  singular  eminencies  of  men. 

+  8.  Superiority  in  degree  or  measure  ;  intensive 
magnitude.  By  (way  of)  eminency  :  see  Emin¬ 
ence  8  c.  Ohs. 

1608  S.  Hieron  Defence  III.  159  Some  eminency  of  great- 
nes,  power,  or  goodnes.  1622-62  H eylin  Cosmogr.  iii.  (1682) 
51  Not  only  for  distinctions  sake,  but  in  way  of  eminency. 
1643  Burroughes  Exp.  Hosea  ix.  (1652)  307  The  Sabbath 
is  called  an  everlasting  Covenant  by  way  of  eminency. 
1651  Abel  Rediv.  Luther  (1867)  I.  38  The  eminency  of 
his  good  parts  did  more  and  more  show  themselves.  1703 
Maundrell  Journ.  Jerus.  (1721)  24  The  People  of  the 
Country  call  it.  .the  Plain,  .by  way  of  Eminency. 

9.  Prominence,  or  relative  importance,  in  mental 
view. 

1841-4  Emerson  Ess.  Art  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  147  This 
rhetoric,  or  power  to  fix  the  momentary  eminency  of  an 
object.  1873  M.  Arnold  Lit.  <$•  Dogma  367  Christian 
Churches  do  recommend  the.  .secret  of  Jesus,  though  not. . 
in  the  right  eminency. 

H 10.  Confused  with  Imminency.  Cf.  Emi¬ 
nent  6. 

1680  Life  Edw.  II  in  Select.fr.  Harl.  Misc .  (1793)  37  The 
Spencers,  .saw  the  eminency  of  their  own  dangers. 

Eminent  (e’minent),  a.  [f.  L.  eminent -em, 
pr.  pple.  of  emine-re  to  project.] 

I.  In  physical  (and  obvious  metaphorical) 
senses. 

1.  High,  towering  above  surrounding  objects. 
Also  fig.  Now  poet,  or  arch . 

1588  Allen  Admon.  22  Nero,  .deuised  an  eminent  pillar. 
1611  Bible  Ezek.  xvii.  22  Upon  an  high  mountain  and  emi¬ 
nent.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  587  He  above  the  rest  In  shape 
and  gesture  proudly  eminent  Stood  like  a  Towr.  1674  Bre- 
vint  Said  at  Endor  363  Images,  .seated  on  the  Eminentest 
Places  of  the  Church.  1772-84  Cook  Voy.  (1790)  IV.  1446 
The  eminent  part  ..  is  the  S.  E.  point.  1814  Southey 
Roderick  xiv,  Upon  a  stately  war-horse  eminent. 
fig.  1830  Tennyson  Love  <5-  Death ,  In  the  light  of  great 
eternity  Life  eminent  creates  the  shade  of  death.  1851  Mrs. 
Browning  Casa  Guidi  Windows  87  The  patriot’s  oath  . . 
stands  Among  the  oaths  of  perjurers,  eminent. 

b.  In  weaker  sense  :  Projecting,  prominent, 
protruding.  Also  Jig. 

1541  R.  Copland  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.,  A  party  of 
the  orbytall,  or  emynent  pomali.  1607  Topsell  Four-f. 
Beasts  (1673)  155  Females  [elephants]  carry  . .  their  Calves 
upon  their  snowts  and  long  eminent  teeth.  1644  IIulwf.r 
Chiron.  67  The. .  Fingers,  .presented  in  an  eminent  posture. 
1744  Aicenside  Pleas.  Imag.  in.  407  The  fairer  [parts], 
eminent  in  light,  advance.  1843  Carlyle  Past  4  Pr.  (1858) 
124  A  very  eminent  nose. 

fig.  1870  Lowell  A mong  my  Bks.  Ser.  ri.  (1873)  289  Some 
eminent  verse  lifts  its  long  ridge  above  its  tamer  peers. 

II.  In  non-material  senses.  (Formerly  often 
with  some  notion  of  1.) 

2.  Of  persons  :  a.  Exalted,  dignified  in  rank  or 
station. 

1603  Shaks.  Mens,  for  M.  tv.  iv.  25  A  deflowred  maid, 
And  by  an  eminent  body.  1691  Hartcliffe  Virtues  141 
We  may  not  lawfully  be  angry  . .  with  those  in  eminent 
Place.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  III.  liv.  175  The  king  was 
too  eminent  a  magistrate  to  be  trusted  with  discretionary 
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power.  1786  Burke  Art.  IV. .  Hastings  Wks.  1842  II.  140 
A  certain  native  person  of  distinction  or  eminent  rajah. 

b.  Distinguished  in  character  or  attainments, 
or  by  success  in  any  walk  of  life.  (The  use  in 
bad  sense  is  now  ironical.) 

i6ix  Bible  Job  xxii.  8  The  honourable  man  [marg.  emi¬ 
nent  or  accepted  for  countenance],  1643  Prynne  Sov. 
Power  Pari.  iii.  66  These  two  eminentest  Prophets,  .resist 
the  Captaines,  Souldiers,  and  unjust  Executioners  of  their 
Princes.  1728  Newton  Chronol.  Amended  i.  60  Eminent 
Musicians  and  Poets  flourished  in  Greece.  1805  Med. 
Jrnl.  XIV.  407  An  eminent  practitioner  . .  entertains  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion.  1837  Ht.  Martineau  Soc.  Amer.  III.  5 
Eminent  cooks  are  paid  1200/.  a-year.  1847  Grote  Greece 
n.xlvii.(i862)IV.  157 Thucydides,  .was eminent  as  a  speaker. 

+  3.  Of  things  or  places  :  Chief,  principal,  im¬ 
portant  ;  especially  valuable.  Ohs. 

1612  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  i.  15  Their  cheife  and 
eminent  inward  parts  are  defiled.  1650  Fuller  Pisgah  11. 
v.  128  An  eminent  country  in  Idumea.  1676  Allen  Addr. 
Nonconf  176  Prayer  . .  is  an  eminent  part  of  Gods  worship. 
1677  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  (1703)  130  If  your  Shop  stands  in 
an  eminent  Street.  1683  Salmon  Doron  Med.  iii.  644  It  gives 
present  ease,  and  is  eminent  against  all . .  pains.  1748  Hart¬ 
ley  Observ.  Man  1.  ii.  218  These  Muscles,  .drawing  the  Eye 
out  on  eminent  Ocasions. 

4.  Of  qualities  :  Remarkable  in  degree  ;  +  con¬ 
spicuously  displayed.  Of  actions,  facts,  pheno¬ 
mena  :  Signal,  noteworthy  (now  chiefly  in  good 
sense). 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  1.  90  The  cok  confesseth  emynent 
cupide.  1454  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11.  38  I.  120  The  emynent 
myscheve  and  ffynall  destruccionne  of  the  said  Counte. 
1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  xi.  (1611)  34  After  an  eminent 
sort.  1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  5/2  There  is  an 
eminent  place  in  Eusebius  to  prove  this.  1657  G.  Starkey 
Helmont’s  Vind.  267  An  eminent  fright  will- take  away.. 
Agues.  1677  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xiv.  Wks.  (ed.  10)  72 
His  valor  . .  is  . .  eminent  in  his  killing  of  the  Bear  and 
Lion.  1691  Ray  Creation  (1714)  159  A  peculiar  sort  of 
voice  . .  is  . .  eminent  in  Quails,  a  1704  T.  Brown  Praise 
Drunkenn.  Poems  (1730)  I.  31  The  god  of  wine  ..  whose 
eminent  perfection  Drunkenness  I  intend  to  make  the  sub¬ 
ject  of.  .discourse.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  34  if  1  Mounte¬ 
banks  . .  do  their  most  eminent  Operations  in  Sight  of  the 
People.  1826  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  iii.  i.  89  His  success  was 
eminent.  1862  Ld.  Brougham  Brit.  Const .  App.  453  The  re¬ 
putation  justly  acquired  by  his  eminent  services.  1869  Glad¬ 
stone  Jnv.  Mundi  ii.  65  Their  opponents  ..  were  ..  not 
Achaian  in  the  same  eminent  sense, 
b.  Crystallography.  (See  quot.) 

1831  Brewster  Optics  xxiii.  204  The  plane  of  most  emi¬ 
nent  cleavage,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  §  1.  3  One  cleavage 
is  much  more  perfect,  or  more  eminent  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  than  the  rest. 

5.  Law.  Bight  of  eminent  domain  :  see  quots. 
1738  Hist.  Crt.  Excheq.  vi.  111  The  King  who  had  the  emi¬ 
nent  Dominion.  1853  W harton  Pa.  Digest  673  §  3  The  right 
of  eminent  domain,  or  inherent  sovereign  power  gives  the 
Legislature  the  control  of  private  property  for  public  use. 
1880  Brown  Law  Diet,  s.v.,  Eminent  domain  is  the  owner¬ 
ship  or  dojninium  (domain)  of  an  independent  sovereign 
over  the  territories  of  his  sovereignty,  by  virtue  of  which 
no  other  sovereign  can  exercise  any  jurisdiction  therein. 
1886  Pall  Mall  G.  14  July  5/1  The  State  exercising  its  right 
of  eminent  domain. 

H  6.  Confused  with  Imminent  (so  freq.  eminens 
in  med.L.  for  imminens ).  Ohs. 

1600  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1810)  III.  377  The  eminent  dangers 
which  euery  houre  we  saw  before  our  Eyes.  1612  Woodall 
Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  156  Let.  .your  Patient  be.  .informed 
of  the  eminent  danger  of  death.  1616  Brent  tr.  Sarpi's 
Hist.  Council  of  Trent  (1676)  269  The  actual  and  eminent 
departure  <of  many  Fathers.  1722  De  Foe  Plague  (1884) 
94  The  eminent  Danger  I  had  been  in. 

t  Eminential,  a.  Math.  Ohs.  rare.  [f.  Emi¬ 
nent  a.  +  -ial.]  (See  quot.  1796.) 

1736  in  Bailey.  1751  in  Chambers.  1775  in  Ash.  1796 
Hutton  Math.  Diet.,  Eminential  equation ,  a  term  used  by 
some  algebraists,  in  the  investigation  of  the  areas  of  curvi- 
lineal  figures,  for  a  kind  of  assumed  equation  that  contains 
another  equation  eminently,  the  latter  being  a  particular 
case  of  the  former.  1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Hence  +  Emine*ntially,  Ohs.  rare ;  =  Emi¬ 
nently  4. 

1656  tr.  Tit.  White's  Peripatetical  Institutions  328  This 
action,  therefore,  actuates  the  Creature  with  a  certain  indi¬ 
visibility  that  eminentially  contains  divisibility. 

Eminently  (e-minentli),  adv.  [f.  Eminent  a. 
+  -LY2.]  In  an  eminent  manner. 

+ 1.  On  high  ;  in  a  lofty  or  elevated  position. 
1620  Venner  Via  Recta  Introd.  5  Those  houses  ..  are 
somewhat  eminently  situated.  1675  Ogilby  Brit.  10  A 
Bush,  .eminently  situate. 

1 2.  Conspicuously,  so  as  to  attract  the  eye.  Ohs. 
1610  Guillim  Heraldry  in.  xii.  (1660)  157  Their  com¬ 
mander  being  so  eminently  clad.  1667  E.  Chamberlayne 
St.  Gt.  Brit.  1.  iii.  viii.  (1743)  191  In  the  middle  of  the 
Church  is  he  or  she  eminently  placed  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
people._  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  x.  iii.  89  The  great 
Rocks  in  the  Sea  are.  .eminently  visible  to  this  day.  1774 
Johnson  in  Boswell  ( 1831)  III,  147  The  moon  shone  emin¬ 
ently  bright. 

3.  In  an  eminent  or  especial  degree;  signally, 
notably. 

1641  Bp.  J.  Hall  Serm.  in  Rem.  Whs.  (1660)  u.  59  That 
all  Nations  should  agree  upon  an  universall  cessation  of 
armes  . .  it  must  needs  be  the  Lords  doing  so  much  more 
eminently.  1746  M.  Tomlinson  Prot.  Birthr.  3  Nothing 
. .  more  Eminently  distinguishes  Man  from  the  Brute  Crea¬ 
tion.  1817  W.  Boswell  in  Pari.  Deb.  805  Gentlemen  who 
had  eminently  served  their  country.  1833  Ht.  Martineau 
Three  Ages  iii.  105  Nowhere  does  virtue  more  eminently  fail 
of  its  earthly  recompense  than  in  the  church.  1851  Carlyle 


emissary. 

Sterling  u.  iv.  (1872)  118  A  painter’s  eye  . .  he  . .  eminently 
had. 

4.  Philos,  and  Theol.  See  quot.  1751. 

In  scholastic  theology  God  is  said  to  possess  the  ex¬ 
cellences  of  human  character  not  formally  (i.  e.  according 
to  their  definition,  which  implies  creature  limitation)  but 
eminently  (L.  cminenter\  i.  e.  in  a  higher  sense.  In  wider 
use,  the  word  is  nearly  equivalent  to  virtually. 

1640  Fuller  Joseph’s  Coat  (1867)58  But,  virtually  and 
eminently,  .all  his  bones  were  broken,  that  is,  contrited  and 
grinded  with  grief  and  sorrow,  a  1665  J.  Goodwin  Pilled  w. 
the  Spirit  (1867)  211  The  apostle.. may  be  said  eminently, 
though  not  formally,  to  have  declared  him  [the  Holy  Ghost] 
to  be  God.  1691  8  Norris  Pract.  Disc.  (1711)  III.  15  Fire 
is  Eminently  and  Potentially,  though  not  Formally  hot.  1751 
Chambers  Cycl .,  Eminently .  .in  the  schools,  is  used  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to formally,  .to  denote  that  a  thing  possesses, 
or  contains  any  other  in  a  more  perfect  or  higher  manner 
than  is  required  to  a  formal  possesion  thereof.  1845  J.  H. 
Newman  Ess.  Developm.  323  A.  .university  of  sciences,  con¬ 
taining  all  sciences  either  ‘formally’  or  ‘eminently’. 

f  b.  Math.  One  equation  is  said  to  contain 
another  eminently,  when  the  latter  is  a  particular 
case  of  the  former.  Ohs.  1798  [see  Eminential]. 

IT  t  5.  Of  peril,  danger  :  Imminently,  urgently. 

1646  H.  Lawrence  Comm.  Angells  Ep.  Ded.  1  b,  This 
warre  . .  to  which  my  leisure  more  eminently  exposed  me. 
1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  11.  1.  114  Their  ruine  ..  I  see 
most  eminently,  .at  hand. 

t  E  minentness.  Ohs.-°  [f.  Eminent  a.  + 
-ness.]  The  state  of  being  eminent. 

1731-1800  in  Bailey. 

t  E  minously,  adv.  Ohs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  eniin- 
us  at  a  distance  +  -ous  +  -ly^.]  Remotely,  distantly. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renan's  Disp.  303  Which  [thistle  down] 
eminously  represents  a  running  hare. 

Emir  (emDu,  rmoi).  Forms:  7  emer,  amir,  7-9 
emeer,  7-  emir.  [a.  Arab.  ^t>\  amiri  commander. 
See  Ameer,  Admiral.] 

1.  A  Saracen  or  Arab  prince,  or  governor  of  a 
province  ;  a  military  commander. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  (1682)  pt.  v.  195  An  Emeer,  or  he¬ 
reditary  Prince.  1632  —  Totall  Discourse  373  Having  an 
Emeere  of  their  owne,  being  subiect  to  none,  but  to  his  owne 
passions.  1686  Loud.  Gas.  No.  2177/1  An  Emir  or  Prince  of  the 
Arabs,  .has  taken  the  Field  with  some  Troops.  1781  Gibbon 
Decl.  $  F.  III.  lxiv.  616  The  humble  title  of  emir  was  no 
longer  suitable  to  the  Ottoman  greatness.  1852  Miss 
Yonge  Cameos  (1877)  I.  xxiv.  185  Saladin.  .sent  an  emir  to 
the  camp  with  presents.  1848  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I.  87  The 
Emeers  and  Wezeers. 

2.  A  title  of  honour  borne  by  the  descendants 
of  Mohammed. 

1625  Purciias  Pilgrimes  11.  1295  Mahomet’s  . .  kinsmen 
in  greene  Shashes,  who  are  called  Emers.  1688  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  2322/3,  56  Emirs  . .  with  green  Shashes.  1708 
Kersey  Emir  (among  the  Turks)  a  Lord,  especially  any 
one  descended  from  the  false  prophet  Mahomet.  1721-1800 
in  Bailey.  1813  Byron  Giaour  xii,  The  foremost  of  the 
band  is  seen  An  Emir  by  his  garb  of  green. 

Emirate  (iim®'r/t).  [f.  Emir  +  -ate.]  The 
jurisdiction  or  government  of  an  emir. 

1863  J.  C.  Morison  St.  Bernard  iv.  i.  406  The  Emirate  of 
Mossul  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  energy.  1883 
American  VI.  374  Whose  adherence  gave  Abd*ur-Rahman- 
Khan  the  emirate. 

+  Emi'ss,  a.  Ohs.  rare—1.  In  7  emisse.  [ad. 
L.  emiss-us,  pa.  pple.  of  cmitte-re  to  send  forth, 
Emit.]  Emitted. 

1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  iii.  in.  xxx,  Rayas  emisse 
From  centrall  Night. 

Emissary  (e'misari),  shd  and  a.  [ad.  L. 
emissari-us  adj.,  that  is  sent,  also  ah  sol.  an  emis¬ 
sary,  spy,  f.  emiss-  ppl.  stem  of  emittere  to  send 
out  (see  Emit)  +  -arius,  -ary  h] 

A.  sb.  A  persqn  sent  on  a  mission  to  gain  in¬ 
formation,  or  to  gain  adherents  to,  or  promote  the 
interests  of  a  cause.  (Almost  exclusively  in  bad 
sense,  implying  something  odious  in  the  object 
of  the  mission,  or  something  underhand  in  its 
manner.)  Also  fig. 

In  B.  Jonson’s  Staple  of  Ne’ivs  (see  quot.  1625)  the  word  is 
used  app.  as  a  novelty,  and  recurs  constantly  through  the 
play  as  the  official  title  of  the  agents  employed  by  the 
imaginary  ‘  office  for  the  collection  of  news.’ 

1625  B.  Jonson  Staple  of  N.  1.  ii.  (1631)9  What  are  Emis¬ 
saries  ?  Men  imploy’d  outward,  that  are  sent  abroad  To  fetch 
in  the  commodity  [news].  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842) 
465  The  Bishops  purseivants,  and  others  their  emissaries. 
c  1650  Denham  Progr.  Learn.  126  Lucifer’s  . .  faithful 
emissary,  rose  from  hell  To  possess  Peter’s  chair.  1665 
Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  iv.  §  3  The  meatus ,  or  passages,  through 
which  those  subtill  emissaries  [the  *  Spirits  ’]  are  conveyed 
to  the  respective  members.  1708  Bickeistaff  detected  in 
Swift's  Wks.  II.  1. 168  Culprit  aforesaid  is  a  popish  emissary. 
1756  Burke  Subl.  <5*  B.  I.  §  7  (1808)  134  Pain.  .is.  .an  emis¬ 
sary  of  this  king  of  terrours.  1810  Wellington  in  Gurvv. 
Disp.  VII.  2,  I  am  endeavouring  to  get  this  information  by 
emissaries.  1841  D’Israeli  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  379  Burghley 
.  .had.  .emissaries  to  inform  him  of  the  ballads  sung  in  the 
streets.  1876  Green  Short  Hist.  vii.  §6  (1882)  400  She 
viewed  the  Douay  priests  simply  as  political  emissaries  of 
the  Papacy. 

b.  =  Spy. 

1676  in  Bullokar.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

t  c.  attrib .  quasi-aw)‘.  Ohs. 

a  1637  B.  Jonson  Lyrick  Pieces  8  (R.)  Nor  forth  your 
window  peepe,  With  your  emissarie  eye. 

B.  adj.  That  is  sent  forth. 

t  1.  a.  Emitted  as  an  emanation,  b.  Sent  forth 
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on  a  mission  (cf.  A),  c.  In  transl.  L.  emissarius 
caper ,  Levit.  xvi.  8.  =  Scape-goat.  Ohs.  rare. 

1659  H.  More  Immort.  Soul  (1662)  121  Emissary  atoms. 
1688  —  Para.  Proph.  399  Emissary  Agents  from  the  Ro¬ 
man  See.  1688  —  A  n  Illustration  31 1  The  Rivers  must 
be  Emissary  Powers  of  the  said  Kingdom.  1833  Rock 
Hierurg .  (1851)  55  The  High-Priest . .  offered  the  emissary 
goat. 

2.  Phys.  Of  small  vessels  :  Sent  forth,  branching 
out  from  a  main  trunk. 

1831  R.  Kno x  Cloquet's  Anat.  741  The  veins,  .communi¬ 
cate.  .by  a  multitude  of  emissary  twigs. 

Emissary  (e’misari),  sb?  [ad.  L.  cmissdrium 
an  outlet,  f.  emiss -  (see  prec.)  +  -arium  :  see  -ary1.] 
An  outlet,  channel,  duct :  chiefly  of  a  lake  or 
reservoir.  Also  fig .  Obs.  exc.  in  Rom .  Antiq. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  530  Without  any  emissaries,  tun¬ 
nels,  or  holes.  1727  Swift  To  a  very  young  Lady  Wks.  1755 
II.  ir.  44  To  be  the  common  emissary  of  scandal.  1786  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXVI.  368  The  famous  Emissary  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius  remains  nearly  entire.  1859  Ld.  Broughton  Italy 
II.  xvii.  12 1  The  great  emissaries  of  the  Alban  lake. 

f  b.  Phys .  A  canal  by  which  any  fluid  passes 
out.  Obs. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  D isp.  166  *The  emissaryes  of  the 
palate  from  the  brain.  1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet  355 
The  Obstruction  of  the  Emissaries  of  the  Saliva. 

Emissaryshrp.  rare-1,  [f.  Emissary  sb.1 
+  -ship.]  The  position  or  office  of  an  emissary. 

1625  B.  Jonson  Staple  of  N.  1.  i,  Give  your  worship  joy, 
Of  your  new  place,  your  emissaryship  In  the  News-office  ! 

Emissile  (imrsil),  a.  [f.  L.  emits-  ppl.  stem 
of  emitters  to  send  forth  :  see  -ile,  and  cf.  missile.'] 
That  is  capable  of  being  thrust  out  or  protruded. 

1732  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash.  1848  J.  Wilkinson  Swe¬ 
denborg's  Aniin.  Kingd.  I.  i.  28  The  emissile  and  retractile 
cornua.. in  snails.  1856  8  W.  Clark  Van  der  Hoevcns 
Zool.  I.  19 1  Tubule  of  mouth  emissile. 

Emission  (imi'Jbn).  [ad.  L.  emission-em9  n. 
of  action  f.  cmittere  to  Emit.]  The  action  of  the 
vb.  Emit. 

1 1.  The  action  of  sending  forth.  Obs.  in  gen.  sense. 

1607  Topsell  Four-f  Beasts  (1673)  181  Emission  or  send¬ 
ing  away.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  EpA L.'i,  Populosity 
.  .requireth.  .emission  of  colonies.  1657  Hobbes  Absurd 
Geoni .  Wks.  1845  VII.  398  The  authority .. of  the  Apostles 
in  the  emission  of  preachers  to  the  infidels.  1827  G.  S.  Faber 
Origin  of  Expiatory  Sacrifice  197,  note,  Noah  seems  to 
have  twice  selected  that  holyday  for  the  emission  of  the 
dove. 

+  2.  The  issuing,  publication  (of  a  book,  a  notice). 

I75I  Johnson  Rainbl.  No.  169  P  11  The  tardy  emission 
of  Pope’s  compositions.  1779  Johnson  Life  Pope  Wks. 

IV.  40  The  emission,  .of  the  Proposals  for  the  Iliad. 

3.  The  issuing  or  setting  in  circulation  (bills, 
notes,  shares,  etc.V  Also  concr. 

x773  Oentl.  Mag.  XLIII.  295  All  the  emissions  of  their 
paper-currency .  .are  forged.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks. 

V.  415  Proposing  the  emission  of  assignats.  1865  H.  Phillips 
Atncr.  Paper  Curr.  II.  36  A  subsequent  emission  of  bills  of 
credit. 

4.  The  action  of  giving  off  or  sending  out  (chiefly 
what  is  subtle  or  imponderable,  light,  heat,  gases, 
odours,  sounds,  etc.),  f  Formerly  also  the  sending 
forth  (of  the  soul)  in  death  ;  the  allowing  ‘  the 
animal  spirits  ’  to  escape  ;  and  fig.  the  ‘  pouring 
out’,  ‘breathing  forth’  (of  affection,  etc.). 

a  1619  Donne  Biathan.  (1644)  I9°  This  actuall  emission  of 
his  soule,  which  is  death,  a  1626  Bacon  (L.),  Tickling 
causeth  laughter  :  the  cause  may  be  the  emission  of  the 
spirits.  1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dubit.  1.  iv.  Wks.  IX.  161 
The  voice  was  . .  effective  . .  in  the  direct  emission.  1693 
South  Serm.  (L.),  Affection  flamed  up  in  collateral  emis¬ 
sions  of  charity  to  its  neighbour.  1751  Johnson  Rainbl. 
No.  146  P9  Growing  fainter  . .  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  first  emission.  1833  Sir  J.  Herschel  Astron.  x.  31 1 
The  tail  of  the.  .comet,  .occupied  only  two  days  in  its  emis¬ 
sion  from  the  comet’s  body.  1853  —  Pop.  Led.  Sc.  i.  §  35. 
(1873)  26  Puffs  of  smoke,  at  every  moment  of  their  emission 
from  the  crater.  1859  G.  Wilson  Gateways  Knowl.  (ed.  3) 
77  The  emission  of  fragrance.  1871  Blackie  Four  Phases 
1.  71  The  emission  of  sparks  of  light. 

b.  Optics.  Theory  of  emission.  Emission  theory. 
the  theory  that  light  consists  in  the  emission  of 
streams  of  imponderable  material  particles  from 
luminous  bodies. 

.83i  Brewster  Optics  xv.  §  94.  134  The  Newtonian 
theory  of  light,  or  the  theory  of  emission.  1880  Bastian 
Brain  62  An  emission  theory .  .will  not  hold  for  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  light. 

5.  concr.  That  which  is  emitted  ;  an  emanation, 
effluvium. 

1664  Power  Exp.  Philos,  iii.  155  The  Magnetical  Emis¬ 
sions ..  are ..  Corporeal  Atoms.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort. 
(1729)  218  Warm  and  benign  Emissions  of  the  Sun.  1871 
Tyndall  Fragm.  Sc.  (ed.  6)  I.  ii.  43  We  obtain  the  value  of 
the  purely  luminous  emission. 

6.  Phys.  =  L.  emissio  seminis. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  371  There  is  no  generation 
without  a  joynt  emission.  1665  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  The 
other  Instances  of.  .Emissions.  1885  Law  Reports  Appeal 
Cases  X.  176. 

t  Emissitious,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  etnis- 
sTci-us  sent  out,  f.  emiss-  ppl.  stem  of  cmittere  + 
-ous :  see  Emit.] 

1.  Jig.  Prying,  inquisitive,  narrowly  examining. 

1620  Bp.  Hall  Hon.  Mar.  Clergy  ti.  viii.  Cast  backe 
those  emissitious  eyes.  1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 


2.  Cast  out.  1731-36  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash. 

Emissive  (ftnisiv),  a.  [f.  L.  emiss -  ppl.  stem 

of  emitti-re  to  send  forth,  Emit  +  -ive.] 

1.  Having  power  to  emit ;  radiating. 

1870  T.  L.  Phipson  tr.  Guillemin  s  Sun  236  A  homogene¬ 
ous  gaseous  mass.. having  a  radiating  or  emissive  power. 
1881  Prof.  Stokes  in  Nature  No.  625.  596  The.  .body  of  the 
sun  .  .is  comparatively  feebly  emissive  of  light. 

b.  Emissive  theory  :  =  Emission  theory. 

1837  Whewell  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)1.  63  The  emis¬ 
sive,  and  the  undulatory  theory  of  light.  1842  W.  Grove 
Corr.  Phys.  Forces  64  The  emissive  or  corpuscular  theory. 

+  2.  That  is  emitted  ;  that  is  sent  or  flows  forth. 
Obs.  rare. 

16  . .  R.  Loveday  Letters  (1663)  201  Thus  their  emissive 
venome.  .will  fatally  recoyl  upon  themselves.  1746  7  Her. 
vey  Medit.  (1818)  126  Freely,  .she  distributes  the  bounty  of 
her  emissive  sweets.  1737  H.  Brooke  Tasso  1.  (R.),  Soon  a 
beam,  emissive  from  above,  Shed  mental  day. 

Emissory  (/mi-sari),  [f.  as  prec.  +  -oiiy.]  = 
Emissary  sb.2 

1858  G.  P.  Scrope  Geol.  A  Extinct  Volcanoes  of  Central 
France  (ed.  2)  59  The  emissory  thus  forcibly  created. 

Emit  (zinit),  v.  [ad.  L.  cmitte-re  to  send  forth, 
f.  e  out+  mitte-re  to  send.] 

trans.  To  send  forth  :  in  certain  special  senses. 
(Not  used  with  personal  obj.) 

1.  To  send  forth  as  a  stream  or  emanation. 

a.  To  send  forth,  discharge  (as  a  liquid  or  plas¬ 
tic  substance) ;  to  exude  (juices,  etc.). 

1646  Sir  T.Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iii.  xiii.  137  [The  liquid  se¬ 
creted  by  toads]  is  emitted  aversely  or  backward.  1712  Pope 
Sped.  No.  408  p  3  So  pure  a  Fountain  emits  no  . .  troubled 
Waters.  1813  Sir  H.  Davy  Agric.  Chem.  (1814)  249  A  tree 
which  emits  sap  copiously  from  a  wound.  1835-6  Todd  Cycl. 
Anat.  I.  209/1  The  threads  by  which  the  spiders  suspend 
themselves . .  are  emitted  from  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen. 
1879  Sir  J.  Lubbock  Sci.  Led.  iii.  71  The  aphis  emits  a  drop 
of  sweet  fluid. 

b.  To  give  off,  throw  out  (‘effluvia’,  light,  heat, 
gases,  flames,  sparks,  etc.). 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  259  Both  of  them,  .do  not  appear  to 
emit  any  Corporal  substance.  1692  Bentley  Boyle  Led. 
227  By  effluvia  and  spirits  that  are  emitted.  1756-7  tr. 
Keysler's  Trav.  IV.  452  The  water,  .emits  an  ill  smell.  1794 
J.  Hutton  Philos.  Light ,  etc.  206  Those  bodies  may  be 
heated  so  as  to  emit  light  1848  Mrs.  Jameson  Sacr.  <$■  Leg. 
Art  (1850)  64  The  earth  emits  flames.  1869  E.  A.  Parkes 
Prad.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  89  An  adult  man.  .emits,  .carbonic 
acid  gas  by  the  skin. 

fig.  1805  Foster  Ess.  i.  ii.  27  Emitting  sentiment  at  every 
pore. 

H  intr. 

1886  Daily  News  16  Sept.  7/2  Summoned  . .  for  . .  permit¬ 
ting.  .smells  to  emit  from  his  stable. 

C.  trails/. 

1754  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  I.  iii.  67  That  multitude  of  nations 
which  she  had  successively  emitted. 

t  2.  To  throw  out  as  an  offshoot.  Obs. 

1660  Sharrock  Vegetables  117  More  fresh  sprouts.. are 
emitted.  1676  Worlidge  Cyder  (1691)  57  Before  its  wound 
be  healed,  and  new  fibres  emitted.  1756  P.  Browne  Jamaica 
105  This  plant,  .emits  a  few.  .stalks. 

3.  To  give  forth  (sound). 

1826  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  III.  xxxii.  339  They  emit  a 
grating  noise,  i860  Tyndall  Glac .  11.  §  1.  224  A  bell  struck 
in  a  vacuum  emits  no  sound.  1876  Smiles  Sc.  Natur. 
vii.  (ed.  4)  107  It  did  not  emit  any  cry,  such  as  the  hare 
does. 

4.  To  utter,  give  expression  to  (a  statement, 
opinions,  etc.). 

1753  Stewart's  Trial  App.  4  All  these  declarations  were 
emitted  by  the.  .persons,  .mentioned.  1805  Foster  Ess.  iii. 
i.  5  Emit  plenty  of  antipathy  in  a  few  syllables.  1818  Mill 
Brit .  India  II.  iv.  vii.  261  Complaints  were,  .emitted  of  the 
scarcity  of  money.  1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  (1858)  179 
How  could  a  man.  .emit  [thoughts]  in  a  shape  bordering  so 
closely  on  the  absurd  ? 

+  5.  To  issue,  publish  (books,  documents,  no¬ 
tices).  Obs. 

*637-50  Row  Hist .  Kirk  ('1842)  361  Papers  and  books 
emitted  for  cleareing  the  wickednes  of  the  Prelatt’s  apos- 
tasie.  1723  IVodrow  Corr.  (1843)  HI.  6  The  public  papers 
emitted  that  and  next  year.  1726  Ayliffe  Parerg.  180  A 
Citation,  .ought  to  be.,  emitted  by  the  Judges  Authority. 
x779  Johnson  Life  Pope  Wks.  IV.  23  Pope  having  now 
emitted  his  proposals.  1847  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Letter  37 
But  this  declaration,  now  emitted,  is  contradicted  by  that 
very  declaration,  emitted  in  February. 

6.  To  issue  formally  and  by  authority  (edicts, 
proclamations ;  also,  and  now  chiefly,  paper  cur¬ 
rency,  bills,  etc.). 

1649  Bp.  Guthrie  Mem.  (1702)  103  A  Declaration  Emitted 
by  the  English  Parliament.  1672  Clarendon  Ess.  in  Tracts 
(1727^  265  Lewis  . .  condemned  that  excommunication  and 
the  pope  that  emitted  it.  1761-2  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  (1806) 
V.  lxxi.  279  The  edicts  emitted,  .still  wanted  much  of  the 
authority  of  laws.  1791 T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  III.  268 
A  dollar  of  silver  disappears  for  every  dollar  of  paper 
emitted.  1863  Dicey  Federal  St.  I.  124  No  State  shall .. 
emit  bills  of  credit. 

+  7.  To  send  forth,  let  fly,  discharge  (a  missile). 

1704  Swift  Batt.  Bks.  (1711)  263  Having  emitted  his 
Launce  against  so  great  a  Leader,  c  1720  Prior  2nd 
Hymn  of  Callimachus  to  Apollo  Poems  244  Lest,  .the  far- 
shooting  God  emit  His  fatal  arrows. 

t  Emitrichie,  emytrycke.  Obs.  rare. 
[ad.  med.L.  ( h)emitricius  {morbus),  ( h)emitricia 
(febris),  corruptly  ad.  Gr.  ypuTfnTaios  semi-tertian 
(fever).]  A  kind  of  fever. 


>398  Tekvisa  Barth  De  P.  R.  iv.  viii.  (1495)  92  Feuers 
that  hi3t  Emitrichie.  [Ibid.  vh.  vii.  227  Some  sykenes 
whyche  is  callyd  Emitricius.]  1547  Boorde  It  rev.  Health 
cxliv.  53  In  Englyshe  it  is  named  the  Emytrycke  fever. 

Emitted  i/mi'ted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Emit  v.  +  -ed  F] 
That  is  given  off,  thrown  off. 

a  1711  Kf.n  Edmund  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  258  Guilding 
each  Motion  by  emitted  Rays.  1837  Whewell  Hist.  In¬ 
duct.  Sc.  (L.),  An  emitted  fluid. 

t  Emittent,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  emittent-cm,  pr. 
pple.  of  emitti-re  to  send  forth.]  That  emits. 

1665  6  Phil.  Trans.  I.  357  The  bloud  of  the  Emittent 
Animal,  may  mix.. with  that  of  the  Recipient.  1692  Ray 
Dissol.  World  iv.  (1732)  54  The  emittent  Body. 

Emitter  (/"mi  tar),  [f.  Emit  v.  +  -ek.]  That 
which  emits.  Const,  of. 

1883  Tyndall  Radiation  in  Contemp.  Rev.,  Grasses  were 
powerful  emitters  of  heat. 

Emitting  (ftni-tiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Emit  v.  + 
-ingF]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Emit. 

1693  Sir  T.  Blount  Nat.  Hist.  298  An  alternate  and  suc¬ 
cessive  retracting  and  emitting  of  the  Sting. 

Emitting,  ppl.  a.  [see  -ing2.]  That  emits. 

1667  Dr.  E.  King  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  450,  I  did  often 
strike  with  my  finger  the  upper  part  of  the  emitting  Vein. 

Emmantle,  var.  of  Immantle. 

Emmarble  (emaib’l),  v.  Also  enmarble. 
[f.  En-  +  Marble  sbl\  trans.  To  convert  into 
marble,  fig. ;  to  sculpture  in  marble  ;  to  adorn  or 
inlay  with  marble.  Hence  Emmarbled  ppl.  a. 

1596  Spenser  Hymn  to  Loz>e  140  Wks.  (1862)  487  Thou 
doest  emmarble  the  proud  hart  of  her.  1850  Mrs.  Browning 
Crowned  4-  Buried  Poems  II.  223  Pictured  or  emmarbled 
dreams.  1864  Blackfidars  I.  59  The  richly  enmarbled  altar. 

Emmarvel  (emauvel).  Also  enmarvel,  em-, 
enmarvaile.  [f.  En-  +  Marvel  sb.  or  z/.]  trans.  To 
fill  with  wonder.  Hence  Emmarvelled  ppl.  a. 

1740  Gray  Ld.  in  Mason  Memoirs  (18071  1-  257  We  are 
all  enraptured  and  enmarvailed.  1829  A.  H.  Hallam  Re¬ 
mains  22  On  that  child's  emmarvailed  view.  1834  I.d. 
Houghton  Dream  of  Sappho,  They  heard  emmarvelled. 

Emme,  obs.  form  of  Am  :  see  Be  v. 

Emme,  var.  of  Eme,  Obs. ,  uncle. 

t  E  mmele.  Mus.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  Gr. 
e/r//e\ijs,  f.  iv  in  +  jiiXos  melody.  (Boethius  divides 
musical  progressions  into  IfXjxtXtis,  those  which  can 
form  part  of  a  melody,  and  injifKus  those  which 
cannot.)]  A  term  applied  in  the  old  Theory  of 
Harmony  to  the  imperfect  concords. 

1609  Douland  Ornith.  Microl.  79  Emmeles  are.. those 
which  sound  thirds,  sixts,  or  other  imperfect  Concords. 

Emmenagogic  (emfmagp-d^ik),  a.  Med. 
Also  7  emenagogic.  [f.  Emmenagog-ue  +  -ic.] 
Hating  the  property  of,  or  related  to,  an  em- 
menagogue. 

1678  Salmon  Lond.  Disp.  45/2  Ground  Pine..is..Diure- 
tick,  and  Emenagogick.  1757  Phil.  Trans.  L.  79  Emme¬ 
nagogic  pills. 

t  b.  absol.  quasi-rA  =  Emmenagogde  sb.  Obs. 

1742-1800  in  Bailey. 

Hence  Emme  nago  gieal  a. 

1805  Edin.  Rev.  VII.  109  Sage  is. . emmenagogica!. 

Emmenagogology  (em/magogflodgi).  Med. 
[f.  Emmenagog-ue  +  -(o)logy.]  ‘A  treatise  on 
emmenagogues  ’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1884). 

Emrnenagogue  (emz~nag^g),  a.  and  sb.  Med. 
Also  8  emenagogue.  [f.  Gr.  tfipr] va  the  menses 
of  women  +  ay  coy  6s  drawing  forth.] 

+  A.  adj.  Having  power  to  excite  the  menstrual 
discharge  ;  =  Emmenagogic.  Obs.  , 

1702  Sir  J.  Floyer  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII.  1168  All., 
are.  .Emrnenagogue.  1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  135 
Common  Rue,  and  another  species,  are .. emrnenagogue. 
i860  in  Mayne  E.xp.  Lex. 

B.  sb.  Agents  which  increase  or  renew  the 
menstrual  discharge. 

1731-1800  in  Bailey.  1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet 
273  Emenagogues  are  such  things  as  produce  a  Plethora  or 
Fulness  of  the  vessels.  1875  H.  Wood  Therap.  <1879)  535 
Emmenagogues  are  medicines,  .employed  to  promote  the 
menstrual  flux. 

Emmene  :  see  Emony,  dial.,  anemone. 

Emmenological  (em i  molp-dgikal),  a.  Med. 
[f.  Emmenology  +  -ic  +  -al.]  ‘Relating  to  men¬ 
struation’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1881). 

Emmenology  (emzrqrlodji).  Med.  [f.  Gr. 
ififiijvo-  stem  of  iyifxrjva  the  menses  +  -logy.]  A 
treatise  on,  or  the  doctrine  of,  menstruation. 

1742  (title)  Le  Tellier’s  Critical  Reflections  upon  the  Em¬ 
menology  of  Dr.  Friend.  1847  in  Craig;  and  in  mod. 
Diets. 

Emmesh,  variant  of  Enmesh  v. 

Emmet  (e'met).  Forms :  1  semete,  -mette, 
-mytte,  <5mete,  3-4  emete,  (5  ematte),  4-6 
emet,  (emot(e,  4  Sc.  a  nemot,  i.e.  an  emot),  6 
emmette,  (emmont),  6-7  emmot(t(e,  (9  Sc.  em- 
mock),  6-  emmet.  (For  forms  with  initial  a, 
see  Ant.)  [repr.  OE.  a  mete  wk.  fern,  (see  Ant). 
The  OE.  x  in  stressed  initial  syllables  frequently 
underwent  shortening  in  ME.,  and  was  in  that  case 
variously  represented  according  to  dialects  by  a 
or  1.  Hence  the  two  forms  amete  and  emete ;  the 
former  of  which  became  contracted  into  amt,  Ant, 
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EMMETRIS. 

while  the  latter  retained  its  middle  vowel  and  sur¬ 
vives  as  emmet.'] 

1.  A  synonym  of  Ant.  Chiefly  dial.,  but  often 
used  poet,  or  arch.  Horse-emmet,  the  Wood 
Ant  (. Formica  rufd). 

c  850  Kentish  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wulcker  85  Formicas ,  emetan. 
c  1300  Bcket  2141  Faste  hi  schove  and  crope  ek  as  emeten. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints ,  St.  Jacobus  137  Nocht  a  nemot.  c  1450 
Metr.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  625  Formicay  ematte.  1509  Bar- 
c.L\\'Shyft  of  Folys  (1570)  138  Learne  man  of  the  simple  Em¬ 
met.  x6c>9BiBLE(Douay)/Vf?z/.  vi.6Goeto  the  emmote  6  slug¬ 
gard.  1659  W.  Brough  Sacr.  Princ.  215  All  creatures,  from 
the  emmet  to  the  angel.  1713  Guardian  (1756)  II.  No.  153. 
273  He  is  an  emmet  of  quality.  1779  Johnson  Life  Pope 
Wks.  IV.  99  Looking  on  mankind.. as  on  emmets  of  a 
hillock.  1802  Bingley  Anim,  Biog.  (1813)  III.  293  The 
horse-emmet,  or  great  hill-ant.  1855  Singleton  V irgil  I.  81 
Emmet,  apprehending  helpless  eld. 

2.  attrib.y  as  emmet- swarm.  Also  emmet-batch, 
-but,  -cast  (dial)  =  Ant-hill  ;  emmet-hunter 
( dial .),  the  Wryneck  (Yunx  torquilla). 

1847-78  HALLiwELL*Emmet-batch,  an  ant-hill,  Somerset. 
1697  Dampier  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  49  *Emett  Butts. 
Mod.  Kent.  Dial .  The  field  is  so  full  of  ^emmet-casts.  1837 
I^acgillivray  Hist.  Brit.  Birds  III.  100  Wryneck,  [Pro¬ 
vincial  name],  *Emmet-hunter.  1885  Accuiemy  10  Oct. 
235  The  *emmet-swarm  of  popular  scribblers. 

t  Emmetris.  Obs.  rare  ~ x.  A  green-coloured 
gem,  prob.  a  kind  of  emerald. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  11.  iv.  1.  iv.  (1651)  371  Which 
properties.  .Cardan  gives  to  that  green  coloured  Emmetris. 

Emmetrope  (e’metrdi'p).  Phys.  [f.  Gr.  e\x- 
fierp-os  +  cur- :  see  next.]  One  whose  sight  is 
emmetropic. 

187s  H.  Walton  Bis.  Eye  345  Emmetropes  complain  of 
fatigue  only  in  using  the  eye  for  near  objects. 

II  Emmetropia  (emetrdu-pia).  Phys.  [mod.L. 
(invented  by  F.  C.  Donders  of  Utrecht),  f.  Gr.  tp- 
jucTp-os  in  measure  +  wit-  stem  of  the  eye  +  -IA.] 

‘  The  normal  or  healthy  condition  of  the  refractive 
media  of  the  eye,  in  which  parallel  rays  are  brought 
to  a  focus  upon  the  retina  when  the  eye  is  at  rest 
and  in  a  passive  condition  ’  ( Syd .  Soc.  Lexl). 

1864  Moore  tr.  Donders *  Accomod.  <5-  Refr.  Eye  8i._  1878 
T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  I.  299  The  former  condition  is 
known  as  emmetropia. 

Emmetropic  (emetrp-pik),  a.  Phys.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ic.]  Characterized  by  emmetropia. 

1878  Foster  Phys.  in.  ii.  402  The  normal  eye,  the  so- 
called  emmetropic  eye.  1879  Priestley  Smith  Glaucoma 
13  The  refraction  in  each  eye  was.  .emmetropic. 

Emmetropy  (emetr/pi).  Phys.  Anglicized 

form  of  Emmetropia. 

1880  Le  Conte  Sight  46  This  normal  condition  is  called 
emmetropy. 

Emmew,  var.  of  Immew,  to  put  in  a  Mew,  to 
enclose. 

tEmmoi'sed ,pple.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  enmoysed. 
[var.  of  amesed,  from  Ahese  v.]  Comforted. 

c  1400  Test  Love  !.  (1560)  275/2  Desire,  .some  speaking  to 
have,  or  els  at  the  least  to  be  enmoysed  with  sight.  1692  in 
Coles.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  >775  in  Ash. 

Emmonite  (eun^noit).  Min.  Also  emmon- 
site.  [f.  name  of  Ebenezer  Emmons  (1799-1863) 
an  American  geologist.]  A  variety  of  strontianite, 
so  named  by  Thomson  in  1836. 

1837  Dana  Min.  200  Another  variety.. he  has  named 
Emmonite. 

Emmove,  var.  of  Enmove  v.,  Obs. 

Emmunity,  obs.  var.  of  Immunity. 

Emne,  obs.  var.  of  Even  a. 

Emni,  obs.  var.  of  Even  v. 

Emodin  (e-mddin).  Chem.  [f.  mod.L.  {Rheum) 
Emodi,  an  obs.  name  for  Turkey  rhubarb  (from 
Gr.  ’H/raiSoj  the  Himalaya)  +  -in.]  A  constituent 
of  rhubarb  root,  obtained  by  treating  chrysophanic 
acid  with  benzol.  Its  formula  is  C40  H30  013 
(Watts  Diet.  Chem.). 

1858  De  la  Rue  &  Muller  in  Q.  jfml.  Chem.  Soc.  X.  305 
This  substance  for  which ..  we  propose  the  name  ofEmodin, 
is  of  a  bright  deep  orange  colour. 

+  Emodula  tion.  Mus.  Obs.—°  [n.  of  action 
f.  L.  emodula-re  to  sing,  celebrate :  see  -ation.] 
The  action  of  singing  in  measure  and  proportion ; 
‘  phrasing  ’.  1731  in  Bailey.  177s  in  Ash. 

Eniollescence  (imple’sens).  Chem.  and  Min. 
[f.  L.  emollcsc-cre  to  grow  soft  +  -ENCE.]  ‘  A  state 
of  softening ;  the  softened  condition  of  a  melting 
body  before  it  fuses’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1794  Kirwan  Min.  I.  43  The.  .lowest  degree  is  emolles- 
cence.  184^  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Emolliate  (zmp'li|£it),  v.  [f.  L.  cmolll-re  to 
soften,  f.  c  intensive  +  molli  s  soft  +  -ATE.]  trails. 
To  soften,  render  effeminate. 

1802-17  Pinkerton  Geog.  (W.),  Emolliated  by  four  cen¬ 
turies  of  Roman  domination.  1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod. 
Diets. 

+  Emolliative,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  *.  [f.  as 

prec.  +  -ative.]  That  tends  to  soften,  assuage, 
relax. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  138  The  mealc..of  the  three- 
moneth  corn  is  more  moist  and  emolliative. 
t  EmoTlid,  a.  Obs.~ 0  [ad.  L.  emollid-us, 
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(?  erroneous  reading)  Livy  xxxiv.  xlvii.]  Soft, 
tender,  nice,  effeminate. 

1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1731  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash. 

Emollient  (itapdiient),  a.  and  sb.  Med.  Also 
7  emolent,  8-9  emolient.  [f.  L.  emollient-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  emolli-re  to  soften,  f.  e  intensive  + 
mollis  soft.] 

A.  adj.  That  has  the  power  of  softening  or 
relaxing  the  living  animal  textures.  Also  fig. 

1643  J.  Steer  tr.  Exper.  Chyrurg.  vii.  29,  I  use  emolent 
Medicines.  1655  Culpepper,  Cole  &  Rowland  Riverius 
x.  iii.  289  A  Decoction  of  Emollient  Herbs.  1796  Burke 
Regie.  Peace  Wks.  VIII.  135  All  the  emolient  cataplasms 
of  robbery  and  confiscation.  1833  Mrs.  Browning  Prometh. 
Bd.  Poet.  Wks.  (1850)  I.  161  Mixtures  of  emollient  remedies. 
1876  Gross  Dis.  Bladder  26  A  large  emollient  poultice  is 
applied  to  the  vesicated  surface. 

B.  sb.  A  softening  application.  Chiefly  in  pi. 
Also  fig. 

1656  Ridgley  Pract.  Physick  13  Lay  not  on  the  scarified 
place  emollients.  1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  xix.  §  13  (1683)368 
This  pacifick  purpose,  as  a  lenitive  and  emollient.  1727 
Pope,  etc.  Art  Sinking  92  The  emollients  and  opiats  of 
poesy.  1875  H.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)  582  True  emollients 
are  perfectly  bland,  fatty  substances. 

■f  Emo  lliment.  Obs.-°  [as  if  ad.  L.  *emolli- 
ment-um,  f.  emollire :  see  prec.]  ‘  An  asswaging  ’ 
(Cockeram  1623). 

Emolli'tion.  ?  Obs.  Also  7  erudition,  [as  if 
ad.  L.  *emollitidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  emolli-re  to 
soften.]  The  action  of  softening.  Also  fig. 

<21619  Daniel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  3  Which  [land]. . 
would  have,  .not  needed  this  emollition  by  learning.  1626 
Bacon  Sylva  §  730  Bathing  or  Anointing  give  a  Re- 
laxion  or  Emollition.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  53 
Powerful  menstruums  are  made  for  its  emolition.  1741 
Compl.  Fam.  Piece  1.  i.  80  Let  it  lie  on  [the  corn]  till  it  have 
sufficiently  done  the  designed  Work  of  Emollition.  1775  in 
Ash.  1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

•]■  Emollitive,  a-  and  sb.  Med.  Obs.  [f.  L. 
emollil-  ppl.  stem  of  emolli-re  to  soften  +  -ive.] 

A.  =  Emollient  a. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  137  This  is  generally  obserued, 
that  all  sorts  ofwax  beemollitiue.  1657  Tomlinson  Renou’s 
Disp.  499  The  herbaceous  part  is  emollitive. 

B.  =  Emollient  sb. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  11  Explan,  of  Wds.  of  Art, 
Emollitiues,  medicines  that  do  soften  any  hard  swelling. 

t  E  mologe,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [ad.  med.L. 
emolog-are  corrupt  var.  of  homologare  to  confirm  ; 
used  techn.  for  ‘  to  register  a  decree  in  the  records 
of  a  (French)  parliament  ’.]  trails.  To  enter  or 
register  as  in  a  diary  or  calendar. 

1655  Digges  Compl.  Ambass.  186  These  things,  .should 
he  inrolled  and  emologed  in  their  Parlaments. 

Emolument  (zmflizzment).  [ad.  L.  einSlii-, 
emSlimentum  profit,  advantage ;  in  most  Lat. 
Diets,  said  to  be  f.  emoli-ri  to  bring  out  by  effort. 

On  this  view,  however,  the  quantity  ought  to  he  emoli- 
mention",  the  quantity  evidenced  in  L.  poetry  points  to 
derivation  from  emolere  to  grind  out.  Possibly  two  dis¬ 
tinct  L.  words  of  the  same  spelling  may  have  been  con¬ 
fused] 

1.  Profit  or  gain  arising  from  station,  office,  or 
employment ;  dues  ;  reward,  remuneration,  salary. 

1480  IVardr.  Acc.  Edw.  IV (1830)  127  Certeyn  offeringes 
. .  and  emoluments  unto  the  said  benefice  due.  1637-50  Row 
Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  31  His  former  rents  and  emoluments. 
*743  J-  Morris  Serin,  viii.  216  Believers,  .deny  themselves 
all  the.  .emoluments,  .they  might  have  injoyed  here.  1803 
F.  J effrey  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  423  The  concern  has  now 
become  to  be  of  some  emolument.  1881  P.  Brooks  Candle 
of  Lord  69  Men  who  want  to  be  scholars  for  the  emoluments 
.  .scholarship  will  bring. 

+  2.  Advantage,  benefit,  comfort.  Obs. 

1633  Massinger  New  IVay ,  etc.  iv.  ii,  Thou  never  hadst 
in  thy  house.  .A  piece  of.  .cheese.  .For  their  [men’s]  emolu¬ 
ment.  1704  Swift  T.  Tub  (1768)1.  119  That  wind  still  con¬ 
tinues  of  great  emolument  in  certain  mysteries.  1756 
Chesterfield  Lett.  IV.  cccxvi.  80, 1  brought  it  [an  emetic] 
all  up  again  to  my  great  satisfaction  and  emolument. 

+  Emolumental,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  + 
-al.]  =next. 

1664  Evelyn  Sylva  Pref.  Rdr.,  All  that  is  laudable 
and  truly  emolumental.  1669  J.  Rose  Eng.  Vineyard  Ep. 
Ded.,  All  that  is  truely  magnificent  and  emolumental  in 
the  culture  of  trees  and  fruits.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1847 
in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Emolumentary  (im^diwme-ntaii),  a.  [f.  Emo¬ 
lument  +  -ary.]  That  tends  to  emolument ;  pro¬ 
fitable,  beneficial,  advantageous. 

1775  Wraxall  in  Tour  N.  Europe  87  Marriage  is  not 
encouraged  by  [any]  emolumentary  mark  of  favour.  >888 
Daily  News  22  May  6/5  My  office  is  honorary  rather  than 
emolumentary. 

+  Emo'ng,  prep,  and  adv.  Obs.  Forms :  4 
emang,  5  emaunge,  -onge,  -tinge,  5-7  emong. 
[variant  of  Among,  Imong.]  =  Among. 

A.  prep. 

»375-*59*  (see  Among  i  jB].  a  1400  50  Alexander  4817 
And  gods  glorious  gleme  glent  ]>am  emaunge.  c  1420  Avcnu. 
Arthur  xlvi  Emunge  the  grete  and  the  smalle.  1470-85 
Malory  Arthur  Prol.  (1817)  r  Moost  to  be  remembred 
emonge  vs  englysshe  men.  1571  Digges  Pantom.  1.  B  ij  b, 
Emong  Right  lined  figures,  suche  as  haue  onely  three  sides 
are  Triangles. 

B.  adv. 

1440-70  [see  Among].  1548  Forrest  Pleas.  Poesy e  432 


That  whearesoeure  they  shall  come  emonge,  No  fawte 
theare  bee.  .fownde. 

+  Emo  nges(t,  prep.  Forms  :  5  emanges, 
-ez,  emongis,  6  -es,  -s,  -est.  [f.  prec.  with  advbl. 
genitive  ending :  see  Amongst.]  =  Amongst. 

1460-1569  [see  Amongst  6].  1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII,  c.  53 

That  the  seid  Robert  emongis  other  shuld  stand  and  be  con¬ 
victed.  .of  High  Treason.  1571  Ascham  Scholem  1.  (Arb.) 
37 Witte  is  a  singuler  gifte  of  God,  and  so  most  rare  emonges 
men. 

Emony  (e’mpni).  Also  7  emone,  emmene. 
[aphet.  f.  Anemone  (?  taken  as  an  emony).] 

1644  Vind.  Dr.  Fcatley  Pref.  6  Robbing  him  of.  .Em- 
menes  or  Tulips.  1657  Coles  Adam  in  Eden  (Britten  and 
Holl.),  The  common  people  call  them  Emones.  1664  R. 
Turner  in  Prior,  Gardeners  call  them  Emonies.  1731 
Bailey,  Anemone,  the  emony  or  wind-flower.  1882  in 
Devonshire  Plant -n. ,  Emony. 

Emoptoic,  obs.  form  of  Hzemoptoic. 
Emorodial,  obs.  form  of  Hemorrhoidal. 
Emorogie,  obs.  form  of  Hemorrhage. 
Emoroydes,  obs.  f.  Emerods,  Hemorrhoids. 
Emortise,  obs.  form  of  Amortize. 

>598  Stow  Surv.  xviii.  (1603)  168  The  emortising  and 
propriation  of  the  Priorie. 

Emotion  (z'mffu'Jbn).  [ad.  L.  emdtidn-em,  n. 
of  action  f.  e-inove-re,  f.  ?out  +  move-re  to  move.] 

1 1.  A  moving  out,  migration,  transference  from 
one  place  to  another.  Obs. 

1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  3  The  divers  emotions 
of  that  people  [the  Turks].  1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist. 
Earth  1.  (1723)  45  Some  accidental  Emotion,  .of  the  Center 
of  Gravity. 

t  2.  A  moving,  stirring,  agitation,  perturbation 
(in  physical  sepse).  Obs. 

1692  Locke  Educ.  7  When  exercise  has  left  any  Emotion 
in  his  Blood  or  Pulse.  1708  O.  Bridgman  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXVI.  138  Thunder,  .caused  so  great  an  Emotion  in  the  Air. 
1755  Porter  ibid.  LXIX.  118  The  horses  rose  from  their 
litter  with  violent  emotions.  1758  Ibid.  L.  647  The  waters 
continuing  in  the  caverns,  .caused  the  emotion  or  earth¬ 
quake.  1772  Monro  ibid.  LXII.  18  A  diluted  spirit  of 
vitriol  . .  occasioned  no  . .  emotion,  a  1822  Shelley  Love's 
Philos.  6  The  winds  of  heaven  mix  forever  With  a  sweet 
emotion. 

t  3.  transf.  A  political  or  social  agitation ;  a 
tumult,  popular  disturbance.  Obs. 

1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  11,  There  were,  .great  stirres  and 
emocions  in  Lombardye.  1709  Addison  Tatler  No.  24  r  13 
Accounts  of  Publick  Emotions,  occasion’d  by  the  Want  of 
Corn.  1757  Burke  Abridgem.  Eng.  Hist.  Wks.  X.  432 
Even  in  England  some  emotions  were  excited  in  favour  of 
the  Duke  [Robert  of  Normandy,  in  1103]. 

4.  fig.  Any  agitation  or  disturbance  of  mind, 
feeling,  passion ;  any  vehement  or  excited  mental 
state. 

1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dubit.  (R.),  The  emotions  of  hu¬ 
manity,  .the  meltings  of  a  worthy  disposition.  1712  Steele 
Sped.  No.  432  P  9  I  hope  to  see  the  Pope,  .without  violent 
Emotions.  1762  Kames  Elem.  Crit.  ii.  §  2.  (1833)  37  The 
joy  of  gratification  is  properly  called  an  emotion.  1785 
Reid  Int.  I' cowers  725  T  he  emotion  raised  by  grand  objects 
is  awful.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth,  Desirous  that  his  emo¬ 
tion  should  not  be  read  upon  his  countenance. 

b.  Psychology.  A  mental  ‘  feeling  ’  or  ‘  affec¬ 
tion  ’  ( e.g .  of  pleasure  or  pain,  desire  or  aversion, 
surprise,  hope  or  fear,  etc.),  as  distinguished  from 
cognitive  or  volitional  states  of  consciousness. 
Also  abstr.  *  feeling  ’  as  distinguished  from  the 
other  classes  of  mental  phenomena. 

1808  Med.  Jrnl.  XIX.  422  Sea-sickness,  .is  greatly  under 
the  dominion  of  emotion.  1841-4  Emerson  Ess.  Friend¬ 
ship  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  81  In  poetry,  .the  emotions  of  benevo¬ 
lence  and  complacency,  .are  likened  to  the  material  effects 
of  fire.  >842  Kingsley  Lett.  (1878)  I.  61  The  intellect  is 
stilled,  and  the  Emotions  alone  perform  their,  .involuntary 
functions.  1871  Tyndall  Fragnt.  Sc.  (ed.  6)  II.  xi.  231 
He.. almost  denounces  me.  .for  referring  Religion  to  the 
region  of  Emotion.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  249  The 
. .  emotions  of  pity,  wonder,  sternness,  stamped  upon  their 
countenances. 

Emotional  (zTndvJbnal),  a.  [f.  prec. +  -al.] 

1.  Connected  with,  based  upon,  or  appealing  to, 
the  'feelings  or  passions. 

1847  Grote  Greece  11.  xvi.  III.  285  Every  musical  mode 
had  its  own  peculiar  emotional  influences,  i860  Froudb 
Hist.  Eng.  VI.  6  Uncoloured  . .  with  the  motional  weak¬ 
nesses  of  humanity.  1862  Shirley  in  Nugae  Crit.  vi.  282 
The  use  of  emotional  language.  1875  Ouseley  Harmony 
Pref.  7  Others  . .  treat  Music  as.  .only  an  emotional  art. 

2.  Liable  to  emotion  ;  easily  affected  by  emotion. 
Also  in  philosophical  sense,  characterized  by  the 
capacity  for  emotion.  Also  absol.  quasi-jA 

1857  Mrs.  Gaskell  C.  Bronte  (i860)  9  The  natives  of  the 
West  Riding.. are  not  emotional.  1879  McCarthy  Own 
Times  II.  384  She  [Mrs.  Barrett  Browning]  speaks  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  emotional  in  woman.  1884  A.  Hind  in  Athe- 
nseum  19  Apr.  497/1  Soul,  .ceases  to  operate  qua  emotional 
and  appetitive  soul. 

Emotionalism  (/rntfu-Janaliz’m).  [f.  prec.  + 
-ISM.]  Emotional  character.  Usually  in  disparag¬ 
ing  sense  :  The  habit  of  morbidly  cultivating  or  of 
weakly  yielding  to  emotion. 

1865  Pall  Mall  G.  3  Nov.  112  Lively  emotionalism  is 
his  special  characteristic.  1869  Spectator  17  Apr.  475/1 
Overstrained,  and  consciously  indulged  and  petted  bits 
of  sentimentalism  . .  passing  the  verge  of  maudlin  emo¬ 
tionalism.  1883  L.  Abbott  in  Home  Mission  Oct.  231  The 
religion  of  emotionalism  [is]  represented  by  the  Negro. 
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Emotionalist  (/mdu-Janalist).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-1ST.]  a.  One  who  bases  his  theories  of  conduct 
on  the  emotions,  b.  In  contemptuous  use :  One 
who  is  unwisely  emotional,  or  who  appeals  (un¬ 
worthily)  to  the  emotions  instead  of  the  reason. 

<ti866  J.  Grote  Exam.  Util.  Philos,  iv.  (1870)  62  Mill 
writes,  .as  if  he  were  a  mere  emotionalist.  1882  J.  Parker 
A  post.  Life  (1884)  III.  66  Would  he  now  be  called  fanatic, 
emotionalist,  enthusiast?  1888  Cosmo  Monkhouse  in 
Academy  23  June  425/1  He  is  no  professional  emotionalist, 
making  capital  out  of  pain. 

Emotionality  (fnwmjanse-liti).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ity.]  Emotional  character  or  temperament. 

1865  EnglisJim.  Mag.  Mar.  208  A  high  state  of  joyous 
emotionality.  1885  Jeaffreson  Real  Shelley  I.  392  Allow¬ 
ance  must  be  made  for  Shelley’s  vehement  emotionality. 

Emo:tionaliza  tion.  nonce-wd.  [f.  next  + 
-ATION.]  The  process  of  cultivating  the  feelings, 
or  heightening  the  sensibility. 

1876  Maudsley  Physiol.  Mind.  vi.  366  To  bring  the  low 
savage  to  the  level  of  the  cultivated  European  . .  a  process 
of  emotionalization  [would  be  needed]. 

Emotionalize  (/irwu-Janalaiz),  v.  rare.  ff. 
Emotional  + -ize.]  trails.  To  render  emotional; 
make  a  subject  for  emotional  talk  or  display  ;  to 
deal  with  emotionally. 

1879  F  roude  Caesar  xxvi.  456  An  oath  with  him  was  not  a 
thing  to  be  emotionalised  away.  1882  —  Carlyle  I.  66  A 
pious  family,  where  religion  was  not.  .emotionalised. 

Emotionally  (im<?u*j9nali),  adv.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ly^.]  In  an  emotional  manner ;  with  reference 
to  the  emotions. 

1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  1.  ii,  Nodding  emotionally.  1866 
Ch.  Times  20  Feb.,  The  Rinderpest  is  emotionally  described 
.  .as  an  affliction.  1874  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xcii.  1 
IV.  263  It  is  good  emotionally  for  it  is  pleasant  to  the  heart. 
1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  IV.  Hi.  71  Passionate  situations, 
which  she  never  made  emotionally  her  own. 

+  Emcrtionate,  a .  nonce-wd.  [f.  Emotion  + 
-ate.]  =  Emotional  2. 

1824  James  Gilchrist  Etymologic  Interpreter  88  We  are 
essentially  sentimental  and  emotionate. 

Emotioned  (imffu-Jand)  ppl.  a.  rare.  [f.  Emo¬ 
tion  +  -ed]  Stirred  by  emotion. 

*1783  J-  Scott  (of  Amwell)  Ess.  Painting  Wks.  (1822) 
176  How  all  his  form  the  emotion’d  soul  betrays. 

Emotionize  (zm^u-Janaiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  Emo¬ 
tion  -f  -ize.]  trans.  To  stir  or  affect  with  emotion. 

1859  R.  Burton  in  Jrnl.  R.  Gcog.  Soc.  XXIX.  341  Wild 
races  seek  ..something  ..  to  emotionize  them.  1883  Wil¬ 
fred's  Widow  II.  vi.  255  Moved — touched — emotionized. 

Emotionless  (/nnTu-Janles),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+ -less.]  Without  emotion,  devoid  of  feeling  or 
passion. 

1862  F.  Hall  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  177  Brahma  is.  .tranquil 
..emotionless.  1875  Flor.  Marryat  Open  Sesame  I.  x. 
144  Her  face,  .struck  me  as  strangely  emotionless. 

Emotive  (ftmfu-tiv),  a.  [f.  L.  emot-  ppl.  stem 
of  emove-re  to  move  out  +  -ive.] 

1.  t  a.  Causing  movement  ( obs .).  b.  Tending 
to  excite  or  capable  of  exciting  emotion. 

1735  Brooke  Univ.  Beauty  iv.  121  Eternal  art,  Emotive, 
pants  within  the  alternate  heart.  1883  H.  M.  Kennedy  tr. 
Ten  Brink's  E.  E.  Lit.  38  The  emotive  passionate  quality 
of  epic  diction. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  emotions,  or  to  emotion. 

1830  Mackintosh  Eth.  Philos.  Wks.  1846  I.  160  Distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  percipient  and  what,  perhaps,  we  may 
venture  to  call  the  emotive  or  the  pathematic  part  of  human 
nature.  1855  H.  Spencer  Princ.  Psychol.  (1870)  I.  484 
Actions  . .  at  once,  conscious,  rational,  and  emotive.  1876 
Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  vii.  lii.  492  It  prepared  her  emotive 
nature  for  a  deeper  effect. 

b.  Eminently  capable  of  emotion,  emotional. 
1881  Mrs.  Praed  Policy  <5*  P.  II.  30  One  must  feel  with 
the  emotive,  see  with  the  spiritual. 

Hence  Emo*tively  adv.,  emotionally.  Emotive- 
ness,  the  quality  of  being  emotional.  Emoti'v- 
ity,  the  capacity  for  emotion. 

1884  Athenaeum  5  Apr.  438/1  Thoughts  must  be  emotively 
expressed  before  they  can  become  poetry.  1876  Geo.  Eliot 
Dan.  Der.  xl,  Sympathetic  emotiveness,  .ran  along  with  his 
speculative  tendency.  1854  Hickok  Ment.  Philos.  176 
Emotivity  [is  a]  term  for  the  capacity  of  feeling. 

Emove  (fin frv),  v.  rare.  Also  5  emoyve.  [In 
15th  c.  emoyue  (if  this  is  not  misread  for  enioyne), 
ad.  OF.  emovoir  ;  in  18th  c.  directly  ad.  L.  emo- 
vere  :  see  Emotion.]  trans.  +  a.  To  move,  incite 
(to  an  action)  {obs.).  b.  To  affect  with  emotion. 

a  1400  Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  (1867)  2  He  byddes 
. .  J?at  all  )?at  hase  cure . .  emoyue  }?aire  parischenes,  etc. 
1748  T  homson  Cast.  Indol.  1.  x,  Kindly  raptures  them 
emove.  1835  Fraser* s  Mag.  XI.  425  He  for  whose  loss  all 
gentle  breasts  are  now  emoved. 

Empacket  (emparket),  v.  rare.  [ad.  Fr.  em- 
paqueter :  cf.  En-  and  Packet.]  trans.  To  pack 
up. 

1825  Scott  Betrothed  xii.  (1832')  106  No  other  woman  .. 
hath  such  skill  in  empacketing  clothes. 

Empaestic  (emprstik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  (fnraKjTifcr] 
(T€XI/77)  the  art  of  embossing,  f.  kfinaUiv  to  beat 
in,  emboss.]  In  phrase  Emfxslic  art :  the  art  of 
embossing. 

1850  Leitch  tr.  Miiller* s  Arte.  Art  §  173.  152  Embossed 
silver  plates  with  ornaments  of  gold  riveted  on  them  (there¬ 
fore  works  of  the  empaestic  art). 


Empair,  -ment,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Impair  v.,  etc. 

+  Empa  le,  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-  +  Pale  a. ;  OF. 
had  empalir  in  same  sense.]  trans.  To  make  pale. 

1604  A.  Scoloker  Daiphantus  in  Arb.  Garner'S \\.  400 The 
heart's  still  perfect ;  though  empaled  the  face.  1610  G. 
Fletcher  Christ's  Viet .,  No  bloudles  maladie  empales 
their  face.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  1.  75  This  Artificial 
Claret  . .  you  may  empale  as  you  please. 

Empale,  empalement :  see  Impale,  -ment. 
Empall :  see  Em-  prefix. 

Empalm,  obs.  form  of  Impalm. 

+  Empa  nel,  sb.  Obs.  Also  6  en-,  inpanell, 
impanall,  enpannell,  7  empannel.  [f.  next.] 
The  list  of  jurors  summoned  by  the  sheriff.  Also 
a  jury  so  summoned. 

1501  Plumpton  Corr.  159  The  Inpanell  that  . .  shall  passe 
agaynst  you  for  your  maner  of  Kenalton.  Ibid.  161,  I  have 
sent  you  part  the  names  of  the  enpannell.  1568  Grafton 
Chron.  II.  630  The  Maior  ..  began  to  call  the  empanels. 
1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  v.  §9.  228  May  not  Christ  be  per¬ 
mitted  . .  to  make  his  challenge  and  exceptions  against  this 
so  incompetent  impanel  ?  1775  Ash,  Enfannel ,  the  list  of 
jurors  summoned  to  appear  in  a  Court  of  judicature. 

Empanel,  impanel  (emptcnel),  v.  Forms : 
a.  5  empanelle,  6-8  enpanel,  6-9  empannell, 
6-  empanel.  13.  6-8  impannell,  6-9  impannel, 
(>-  impanel,  [a.  AF.  empanelle-r,  f.  en-  (see  En-) 
+ panel  (see  Panel).] 

trans.  To  enter  (the  names  of  a  jury)  on  a  panel 
or  official  list ;  to  enrol  or  constitute  (a  body  of 
jurors).  Hence  Empa’nelled  ppl.  a. 

[1383  Act  7  Rich.  II  c.  7  Le  meschief  qavient  as  diverses 
gentz  du  roialme  queux  sont  empanellez  &  retournez  devant 
les  J ustices.  ] 

a.  1487  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  404  The  seid  seriaunt  em¬ 
panelle  no  man  to  be  in  gret  inquest.  1548  Cranmer 
Catech.  59  It  is  not  nowe  necessarie  to  empanel  a  quest. 
1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xiii.  §  71  The  King,  .sent  . . 
certaine  Londoners  . .  to  be  there  empanelled  for  Quests  of 
Inquirie.  1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Vertne  of  Tayle  Wks. 
11.  128/1  A  Jury  here  of  Anagrams,  you  see  . .  empanneld. 
17..  Burke  Libel  Bill  (R.),  Jurors  duly  empannelled  and 
sworn.  1876  Green  Short  Hist.  ii.  82  A  jury  empanelled 
in  each  hundred. 

)3.  1514  Fitzherb.  Just.  Peas  (1538^  89  b,  Persons  im- 

panellyd  by  the  . .  justices,  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  xlvi,  To 
side  this  title  is  impannelled  A  quest  of  thoughts,  all  ten- 
nants  to  the  heart.  1761  Churchill  Rosciad  Poems  (1763) 
I.  8  Twelve  sage  impannell’d  Matrons.  1788  Burns  Let. 
P.  Hill  1  Oct.,  Were  I  impannelled  one  of  the  author’s 
jury.  1868  Milman  Si.  Paul's  vii.  137  A  jury  was  . .  im¬ 
pannelled  to  ascertain  boundaries. 

Empanelling  (empm-neliq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  prec. 
+ -ingT]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Empanel. 

1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  392  By  crafte  of  enpanellynge. 
1549  Latimer  Serm.  bef.  Ediv.  VI  (Arb.)  143  The  Iudge  at 
the  enpanelynge  of  the  queste,  hadde  hys  graue  lookes.  1885 
Pall  Mall  G.  11  May  8/1  They  watched  with  great  keen¬ 
ness  the  empanelling  of  the  jury. 

Empanelment  (empavnelment).  [f.  as  prge. 
+  -ment.]  =  prec. 

1883  Sat.  Rev.  LV.  519  With  every  fresh  empanelment  the 
risk  of  this  is  renewed.  1887  Library  Mag.  (New  York) 
Apr.  531/1  After  a  definite  period  of  empanelment. 

t  Empannel,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  En-  +  Panel, 
pack-saddle.]  trans.  To  put  a  pack-saddle  upon. 

1620  Shelton  Quix.  111.  ii.  I.  227  Good  betide  him  that 
freed  us  from  the  pains  of  empannelling  the  grey  Ass.  1881 
Duffif.ld  Don  Quix.  II.  326  Saddle  Rozinante,  and  em¬ 
pannel  thine  ass. 

Empanoply,  empaper  :  see  Em-  prefix. 
Emparadise,  var.  of  Imparadise  v. 
Emparchment :  see  Em-  prefix. 

+  Empa  re,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  emparer  in  same 
sense.]  trans.  To  furnish,  adorn. 

1490  Canton  Eneydos  xvi.  63  My  sone  mercure.  .take  thy 
wynges  empared  with  fedders. 

+  Empa'rel,  sb.  Obs.  rare~3.  In  5  enparel 

[altered  form  of  Apparel  ;  see  En-.]  =  Apparel. 

c  1420  Aiders  of  Arthur  xxix,  Hur  enparel  was  a-praysut 
with  princes  of  my^te. 

+  Empa'rel,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  empareile  [al¬ 
tered  form  of  Apparel  v.  ;  see  En-.]  trans.  To 
equip,  array. 

1480  Caxton  Chron.  243  Shrppes  that  were  ful  wel  arrayd 
and  emparalled  and  enarmed.  1557  T.  Paynell  Barcklaye's 
Bat.  of  Jngurth  21  He  assembled  &  empareiled  an  army. 

Empark,  var.  yf  Impark  v. 

Emparl(e,  emparlance :  see  Imparl,  -ance. 
+  Empa  rley,  v.  Obs.  rare — l,  [f.  En-  +  Par¬ 
ley  ;  cf.  OF.  einparler,  Imparl.]  intr.  To  parley. 

1600  Holland  Livy  xxvm.  xxxv.  695  They  met  for  to  em¬ 
parley  and  commune  together. 

Empart,  obs.  form  of  Impart. 

Empash,  -ment,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  Impeach  to 
hinder,  Impeachment  hindrance. 

t  Empa'Sm.  Med.  Obs.  rare,  [as  if  ad.  Gr. 
Hpuaapa,  regularly  f.  efuraaociv  to  sprinkle  on.] 

1.  ‘  A  perfumed  powder  to  be  sprinkled  on  the 
body  to  restrain  sweating  or  to  destroy  its  smell  ’ 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  201  The  less  affinity  falling 
in  the  denominations  of  Empasm  and  Diapasm.  1775  in 
Ash.  1847  in  Craig;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1657  Rhys.  Diet.,  Emfasnts,  medicinal  pouders  used  to 


allay  infiamations,  and  to  scarifie  the  extremity  of  the 
skin.  1678  in  Phillips.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

||  Empa'sma.  Med.  Obs.~°  [mod.L.,  f.  as 

prec.]  =  Empasm  i. 

1708  in  Kersey.  1751  m  Chambers  Cycl.  i860  in  Mayne 
Exp.  Lex. ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Empassion,  -ate,  -ment :  see  Impassion,  etc. 
Empaste :  see  Impaste. 

+  Empa'tron,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  6  enpa- 
trone.  [f.  En-  +  Patron.]  trans.  To  stand  in 
the  relation  of  patron  to  ;  to  patronize. 

1597  Shaks.  Lover's  Compt.  224,  For  these  of  force  must 
your  oblations  be,  Since  I  their  Aulter,  you  enpatrone  me. 

Empawn,  obs.  var.  of  Impawn  v. 

Empeach,  obs.  var.  of  Impeach  v.  to  hinder, 
accuse,  and  sb.  hindrance,  accusation. 

Empearl,  var.  Impearl,  to  adorn  as  with  pearls. 

+  Empei'ral,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Gr.  t/jnup- 
os  (see  Empiric)  +  -al]  =  Empirical. 

1587  Harmar  tr.  Beza's  Sermons  421  (T.)  Empeirall  prac- 
ticks,  who  use  the  medicines  which  they  call  narcoticall. 

Empenitent,  obs.  form  of  Impenitent  a. 

+  £mpeO'ple,  v.  Obs.  Also  en-,  impeople. 

[f.  En-  +  People.] 

1.  trans.  To  fill  with  people,  populate. 

1582  N.  Lichefield  tr.  Lopes de  Castanheda's  Hist.  Disc. 
E.  Indies  140  b,  He  was  desirous  to  encrease  and  enpeople 
his  Citie.  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  11.  31  Before  the  world 
was  impeopled.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  vi. 
24  But  we  now  know  ’tis  very  well  empeopled.  1631  Celes- 
tina  xviii.  181  What  does  impeople  Church-yards  but  it? 

2.  nonce-use.  To  establish  as  the  population. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  x.  56  And  gan  enquere  . .  what  un- 

knowen  nation  there  empeopled  were.  1775  in  Ash.  1847 
in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod  Diets. 

Hence  Empeo'pled  ppl.  a. 

1855  Singleton  Virgil  I.  164  Libya’s  shepherds  ..  And 
their  empeopled  kraals  with  scattered  roofs. 

tE  mperale.  Obs.  rare—1.  [Corrupt  form  of 
imperial,  Imperial  :  see  Hu  Cange  s.  v.  impe¬ 
rial  is.]  A  coin  of  an  emperor. 

0  1400  Octouiau  1911  For  emperales  that  were  not  smale 
I  bought  hym. 

tEmperaTity.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  5  empera-  * 
lyte.  [var.  of  Imperiality  :  cf.  prec.]  =  Empire. 

c  1470  Harding  Chron.  lix.  i.  Able  he  was.  .To  haue  ruled 
all  the  emperalyte. 

t  Emperatrice.  Obs.  rare-1.  [A  16th  c. 
form  of  *iinperalrice,  a.  Fr.  imperatrice,  ad.  L. 
imperatric-em,  fem.  of  imperator :  see  Emperor.] 

=  Empress. 

1542  Henry  VIII  Dcclar.  201  Dauid  Kyng  of  Scottis  did 
homage  to  Matilde  the  Emperatrice. 

Emperess(e,  obs.  var.  of  Empress. 
Emperial(l(e,  obs.  form  of  Imperial  a. 
tEmpe'rial,  v.  Obs.  rare —'.  In  5  empe- 
rialle.  [f.  emperial,  Imperial  a .]  trans.  To  give 
a  lordly  or  magnificent  appearance  to. 

c  1460  J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  133 
Emperialle  by  Cuppeborde  with  Sillier  &  gild  fulie  gay. 

Emperic,  -al,  obs.  ff.  Empiric,  -al. 

Emperice,  obs.  form  of  Empress. 

Emperil,  obs.  form  of  Imperil. 

+  Emperiment.  Obs.  rare-',  [a.  OF.  em- 
pirement  deterioration,  f.  empirer  to  make  worse  ; 
cf.  Empyre  v.  and  -ment.]  The  action  of  getting 
worse,  of  ‘breaking  up’  physically. 

1674  Collect.  Poems ,  To  Flatman ,  The  minds  incurable 
disease,  That  (till  the  last  Emperiment)  expects  no  ease. 

Emperious,  obs.  var.  of  Imperious  a. 

■[  Empe  rish,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  empe- 
rysshe,  emperyshe.  [app.  f.  F.  empirer ,  on  the 
erroneous  analogy  of  words  like  embellish  ;  after¬ 
wards  perh.  associated  with  Perish.] 
trails.  To  make  worse,  impair,  enfeeble.  Hence 
Empexishing  ppl.  a. 

1530  Palsgr.  531  1 1  is  not  utterly  marred,  but  it  is  sore  em- 
perysshed.  1545  T.  Raynold  Womans  Book  Y  5  The  weedes . . 
wyll  defourme  and  emperysshe  the  good  grace  of  them.  1579 
Spenser  Sheplu  Cal.  Feb.,  I  deeme  thy  braine  emperished 
bee  Through  rustie  elde.  1593  Nashe  Christ’s  T.  (1613)  68, 
Rather  . .  then  inward  emperishing  famine  should  too  vn- 
timely  inage  thee. 

+  Empe  risliment.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ment.] 
Impairment,  injury. 

1545  Reynold  Womans  Book  Y  6  Without  any  empe- 
risshement  of  theyr  helth. 

j-  E  mperize,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Empery  +  -ize.] 

a.  trans.  To  rule  as  an  emperor ;  to  lord  it  over. 

b.  intr.  Const,  over.  Hence  E'mperizing  ppl.  a. 

1598  Barckley  Felic.  Man  (1631)  167  He  thought  it 
greater  . .  'ore  Kings  to  emperize.  1609  Heywood  Brit. 
Troy  Proem,  The  Apocalip  Magog  shall ..  Emperise  the 
world.  1601  Chester  Love’s  Mart,  cci,  True  loue  is  Troths 
sweete  emperizing  Queene. 

t  E  mperly,  a.  Obs.  rare  ~ [f.  Emper-or  + 
-ly.]  =  Imperial. 

1500-25  Virgilius  in  Thoms  Prose  Rom.  (1858)  II.  23  He 
saw  his  unkell . .  in  his  emperly  stole. 

Emperor  (e-mparar).  Forms :  3  eruperere, 
3-8  emperour(e,  (3  amperur,  aumperour,  4 
emparour,  -ur,  empere,  emperore,  -ure,  eem- 
perour,  5  emperowre),  5-6  emproure,  -ure,  (6 
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emporour,  empowr,  empoure,  -pre-,  -prioure^, 
(4  imparour,  -ur,imperur,-owr,  4-6imperour), 
4,  6-  emperor.  [The  ME.  emperere ,  emperoure , 
are  respectively  ad.  OF.  empereref  (nom.  case) 
and  entpcreor  (oblique  case) L.  impera'tor ,  wi¬ 
per  atd' rein  ^  agent-noun  f.  impcrdre  to  command. 

The  L.  imperator ,  orig.  denoting  in  general  the  holder 
of  a  chief  military  command,  became  in  the  period  of  the 
Roman  republic  a  title  of  honour,  bestowed  on  a  victorious 
general  by  the  acclamation  of  the  army  on  the  field  of  battle. 
This  title  was  afterwards  conferred  by  the  senate  on  Julius 
Caesar  and  on  Augustus,  with  reference  to  the  military 
powers  with  which  the  chief  of  the  state  was  invested  ;  and 
in  accordance  with  this  precedent  it  was  adopted  by  all  the 
subsequent  rulers  of  the  empire  except  Tiberius  and  Clau¬ 
dius.  In  post-classical  Latin  it  became  the  chief  official 
designation  of  the  sovereign,  being  interpreted  in  the  sense 
of  ‘absolute  ruler*  (in  Greek  avTOKparup).  In  this  sense  it 
continued  to  be  applied  to  the  rulers  of  the  Western  and 
Eastern  Roman  empires  until  they  severally  came  to  an 
end.  In  a.d.  800  when  the  Western  empire  was  nominally  re¬ 
vived,  the  Frankish  king  Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne) 
was  crowned  by  the  pope  with  the  title  of  imperator , 
implying  that  he  was  invested  with  the  same  supremacy 
over  European  inonarchs  that  the  rulers  of  the  earlier 
Roman  empire  had  possessed.  The  title  continued  to  be 
borne  by  his  successors,  the  heads  of  the  ‘  Holy  Roman 
Empire'  (popularly  the  ‘  Empire  of  Germany*)  down  to.  its 
extinction  in  1806.  The  Romanic  (and  hence  the  English) 
forms  of  the  word  were  originally  applied  to  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  to  those  of  the  Romano-Germanic 
empire,  and  historically  to  those  of  the  earlier  Roman 
empire.  For  subsequent  extensions  of  meaning  (common 
to  English  with  the  Romanic  langs.\  see  below  in  sense  3.] 

1.  The  sovereign  of  the  undivided  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  or  of  the  Western  or  Eastern  Empire. 

a  iz2$  Ancr.  R.  244  puruh  Julianes  heste  be  Amperur. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  11277  (Cott.)  In  august  time,  (?e  Imparour, 
Was  vs  born  vr  sauueour.  c  1300  St.  Margarete  23  Liper  was 
}>emperor  Diocletian.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Cousc.  4089  He 
sal  be  last  emparour  }>at  j>are  sal  be.  1388  Wyclif  Matt. 
xxii.  21  3elde  to  the  emperoure  tho  thingis  that  ben  the 
emperouris.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  iv.  (1520)  27  b/2  He 
was  commaunded  by  the  letter  of  themperoure  to  come  to 
Rome.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  25  Marcus  antonius  vas  venquest 
be  the  empriour  agustus.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1638) 
36  Baldwin  had  before  married  Emanuel  the  Greek  Em¬ 
perors  neece.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  431  Rome, 
under  her  emperours,  united  the  evils  of  both  systems.  1833 
Cruse  Eusebius  1  v.  x.  137  This  emperor  [Adrian]  having 
finished  his  mortal  career. 

2.  The  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  also 
styled  of  Almaigne  or  Germany. 

In  German  documents  Kaiser  (the  Teutonic  form  of  the 
imperial  name  Caesar)  was  used  in  this  sense,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  regarded  as  the  German  equivalent  of  ‘  emperor  ’. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)486  The  aumperour  Frederic,  &  the 
king  Philip  of  France  Alle  hii  wende  to  Ierusalem.  c  1450 
Guy  IVarw.  (C.)  4205  Therfore  y  sey  yow,  syr  emperere. 
1529  Rastell  Fastyme  (1811)81  Philyppe  Auguste,  .wanne 
a  great  battell  agaynst  Otton  the  emperour.  c  1552  Bale 
K.  Johan  1  My  granfather  was  an  empowr  excelent.  1615 
Stow  Annates  661/1  His  lordship. .  taking  leaue  of  the  Em¬ 
perour,  departed  from  Vienna.  1735  Oldmixon  Hist.  Eng., 
Geo.  /,  vi.  763  The  Treaty  of  Vienna  between  the  Emperor 
and  King  of  Spam.  1804  [see  3].  1873  Bryce  Holy  Rom. 

Empire  (ed.  4)  xii.  186  No  act  of  sovereignty  is  recorded  to 
have  been  done  by  any  of  the  Emperors  in  England. 

3.  In  wider  sense,  as  a  title  of  sovereignty  con¬ 
sidered  superior  in  dignity  to  that  of  ‘ king’. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  subsequently,  the  title  was  often 
applied  to  extra-European  inonarchs  ruling  over  wide  terri¬ 
tories.  We  still  speak  of  the  Emperors  of  China,  Japan, 
Morocco,  and  historically  of  the  Mogul  Emperors  of  India 
and  the  Emperor  of  the  Aztecs.  Since  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  c.  the  title  has  been  used  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
Russian  Tzar  (see  Czar\  The  Sultans  of  Turkey  (who 
assumed  the  style  of  Kcisar-i-R um,  ‘Caesar  of  Rome’,  as 
successors  of  the  Byzantine  emperors)  were  occasionally 
spoken  of  as  emperors.  Until  the  present  century  ‘the 
Emperor’  always,  unless  otherwise  interpreted  by  the  con¬ 
text,  denoted  the  ‘emperor  of  Germany*.  But  in  1804 
Napoleon  I.  assumed  the  title  of  *  Emperor  of  the  French’, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  emperor  Francis  II  ‘  of  Germany* 
added  to  his  other  titles  that  of  ‘Emperor  of  Austria’, 
which  he  retained  when  in  1806  he  put  an  end  to  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  by  his  abdication.  Subsequently  the  style 
of  emperor  has  been  adopted  in  several  other  instances. 
At  present  (1889)  the  only  sovereigns  so  called  are  (apart 
from  Asiatic  and  African  potentates)  those  of  Russia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Germany  (since  1870),  and  Brazil  (since  1822);  and  in 
1876  the  title  of  Empress  of  India  was  assumed  by  Queen 
Victoria. 

c  1400  Maundev.  v.  42  The  grete  Cham  . .  is  the  gretteste 
Emperour  . .  of  alle  the  parties  be^onde.  1533-4  Act  25 
Hen.  VIII ,  c.  22.  §  1  The  laufull  kinges  and  emperours  of 
this  realme.  1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  Prol.  122  As  I  have 
red  of  Kingis  and  Empreouris.  1611  Shaks.  Winters  T. 
in.  ii.  120  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  my  Father.  1655 
M.  Carter  Hon.  Rcdiv.  (1660)  70  Yet  our  Kings  have  been 
styled  Emperors,  and  this  Realm  of  England  called  an 
Empire.  1772  Sir  W.  Jones  Ess.  i.  (1777)  185  Being  assisted 
by  the  emperours  of  India  and  China.  1804  tr.  Proclam. 
Francis  II,  11  Aug.  in  Ann.  Reg.  695  Immediately  after 
our  title  of  elected  emperor  of  the  Romans  shall  be  inserted 
that  of  hereditary  emperor  of  Austria.  1836  Penny  Cycl. 
V.  132  Napoleon,  by  the  grace  of  God  ..  emperor  of  the 
French.  Ibid.  VII.  77  The  government  of  China,  .depends 
on  the  will  . .  of  the  reigning  emperor,  a  1859  De  Quincey 
Autobiog.  Sk.  Wks.  1858  I.  162  note,  An  emperor  is  a  prince 
uniting  in  his  own  person  the  thrones  of  several  distinct 
kingdoms.  1872  Freeman  Gen.  Sketch  xvi.  §  3.  (1874)  330 
Since  Buonaparte's  time  the  title  of  Emperor,  which  once 
meant  so  much,  has  ceased  to  have  any  particular  meaning, 
b.  transfix  and  fig. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  18179  pou  ert  . .  sa  hei  wit-all,  Bath  als 


king  and  emparur.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xxii.  429  Ich 
wolde  pat . .  peers  . .  [were]  Emperour  of  alle  the  worlde. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7217  Of  all  this  world  is  emperour  Gyle 
my  fadir.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)7  b,  In  heuen, 
euery  man  . .  shall  be  as  an  emperour.  1598  Shaks.  Merry 
IV.  1.  iii.  9  Thou’rt  an  Emperor  (Cesar,  Keiserand  Pheazar). 
1602  —  Ham.  iv.  iii.  22  Your  worm  is  youronely  Emperor 
for  diet.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  510  Nor  less  Then  Hells 
dread  Emperour.  1697  Potter  Antiq.  Greece  iii.  xx.  (1715) 
14Q  Neptune  the  Great  Emperor  of  the  Sea. 

4.  In  the  popular  names  of  certain  butterflies : 
Purple  Emperor,  f  Emperor  of  the  Woods, 
Apalura  Iris ;  +  Emperor  of  Morocco,  a  collec¬ 
tor’s  name,  perh.  =  Purple  Emperor. 

1773  Wilkes  Eng.  Moths  $  Butterjl.  pi.  120  The  Purple 
Highflier,  or  Emperor  of  the  Woods.  1775  Harris  Aurc- 
lian  pi.  3  Purple  Emperor.  1788  P.  Pindar  (J.  Wolcott) 
title ,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  18. . 
Lytton  Kenelm  Chil.  v.  v,  A  rare  butterfly  . .  called  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco. 

til  5.  a.  In  the  etymological  sense  =  *  com¬ 
mander’.  b.  Pom.  Ant.  As  the  rendering  of  L. 
imperator  in  its  republican  sense  (now  replaced  by 
the  Lat.  word).  Obs. 

c  1325  K.  Alls.  1669  The  messangers  Buth  y-come  toheore 
emperis.  138.  Wyclif  Set.  Wks.  III.  290  Oure  emperoure 
Crist  comaundij?.  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  3670  pai.  .ordant  hym 
[Agamynon]  Emperour  by  opyn  assent.  1533  Bellenden 
Livy  v.  (1822)  439  [The]  grete  justice  of  thare  emprioure 
Camillus.  1598  W.  Phillips  Linschoteii  s  Trav.  in  Arb. 
Garner  III.  23  The  ships  of  an  ancient  custom,  do  use  to 
choose  an  Emperor  among  themselves.  1598  Grenewey 
Tacitus  Ann.  1.  iii.  (1622)  5  [Augustus]  had  beene  honored 
with  the  name  of  Emperour  one  and  twenty  times.  1606 
Shaks.  Ant.  ^  Cl.  iv.  xiv.  90  My  Captaine,  and  my  Em¬ 
peror.  1741  Middleton  Cicero  II.  vii. (1742)  193  Upon  this 
success,  Cicero  was  saluted  Emperor. 

III.  6.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  emperor-king, 

- maker ;  emperor-less ,  -like  adjs.  (and  adv.) ;  also 
t  emperor-clerk,  contemptuously  for  a  lord-spiri¬ 
tual  ;  emperor-moth  (Salurnia  pavonia  minor). 

138.  Wyclif  Set.  Wks.  III.  437  Alle  degrees  of  *emperor 
clerkis.  —  Wks.  (1880)  447  Of  popis,  ne  of  opere  emperour 
clerkis.  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  It.  I  si.  III.  60  The  ^em¬ 
peror-king  passed  through  Piedmont  in  triumph.  1882 
Athenaeum  30  Dec.  879/2  The  great-grand-nephew  of  the 
victor  of  Rossbach  put  an  end.  .to  the  emperor-less  period. 
1579T0MSON  Calvins  Serm.  Tim.  509/2  It  is  an  *Emperour- 
like  gouernance.  1601  Imp.  Consul.  Sec.  Priests  (1675)  54 
Thus  these  great  Emperour-like  Jesuits  do  speak  to  her 
Majesty.  C1630  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  6 
And  emperourlike  decore  With  diadem  of  pearl  thy  temples 
fair.  1581  Savile  Tacitus  Hist.  1.  xxx.  (1591)  18  Prouide 
that  the  raskallest  sort  be  no  *Emperour-makers.  1868 
Wood  Homes  without  H.  xiv.  279  The  cocoon  of  the  common 
*  Emperor  Moth. 

E-mperor,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
To  rule  over  as  emperor  or  supreme  head. 

1855  Bailey  Mystic  109  Seeking  . .  Their  own  names,  to 
the  tribes  each  emperor’d,  To  magnify. 

E'inperorshi:p.  [f.  Emperor  sb.  +  -ship.]  The 
office  or  dignity  of  emperor ;  the  reign  of  an  emperor. 

1575  T.  Rogers  Sec.  Coming  Christ  23/1  Which  ambi- 
ciously  sought  the  Emperourship  of  al  Italy.  1805  Month. 
Mag.  XX.  147  Between  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  emperorship.  1882  A  thcnxum  25  Feb.  247 
The  last  dozen  years  of  his  emperorship. 

t  EmpeTSon,  v.  nonce-wd.  In  6  enperson. 
[f.  En-  +  Person.]  trans.  To  unite  with  one’s 
personality. 

1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  86  Christes  body  is  not  enpersoned 
in  us,  notwithstanding  it  is  enbodied  to  us. 

Empery  (e'mperi),  sb.  Now  only  poet,  or 
rhetorical.  Forms :  3-7  emperie,  -ye,  (6  em- 
bery,  emporyl,  7-9  empiry,  -ie,  (7  empyrie;, 
6-  empery.  Cf.  Impery.  [a.  OF.  emperie  (Littre 
s.v.  empire'),  ad.  L.  imperium  Empire.] 
f  1.  The  status,  dignity,  or  dominion  of  an  em¬ 
peror.  Obs. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  85  He  her  forj>  com.  And  wende 
toward  Rome  to  wynne  he  emperie.  1563-87  Foxe  A.ftM. 
(1 596)  8/2  The  excellencie  of  the  Romane  emperie  did  ad¬ 
vance  the  popedom  of  the  Romane  bishop  aboue  other 
churches.  1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.i.i.  201  Thou  shalt  obtaine 
and  aske  the  Emperie. 

b.  In  wider  sense  :  Absolute  dominion. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  i.  21  Ryches, 
honoure  and  emperye.  1591  Drayton  in  Farr  S.  P.  Eliz. 
(1845)  I.  132  The  only..  God  of  emperie  and  of  might. 
1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  1.  ii.  226  Ruling  in  large  and  ample 
Emperie,  Ore  France.  0:1631  DoxtutParadoxes  (1652)  11 
All  Victories  and  Emperies  gained  by  War.  1655  Jer. 
Taylor  Guide  Devot.  (1719)  138  Sets  us  free  From  the  un¬ 
godly  Empirie  Of  Sin.  1812  Scott  Triertn.  iii.  xxv,  Coin’d 
badge  of  empery  it  [the  gold]  bare.  1831  J.  Wilson  Uni- 
more  vi.  291  Every  Passion  in  its  empery  Doth  laugh  Re¬ 
morse  to  scorn.  1882  G.  Macdonald  in  Good  Words  154 
A  wider  love  of  empery. 

+  e.  In  the  sense  of  L.  imperium  :  The  autho¬ 
rity  with  which  an  officer  or  magistrate  has  been 
lawfully  invested ;  legitimate  government.  Obs. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  51  J>ilke  dignitee  hat  men  clepih  he 
emperie  of  consulers.  161 1  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  vi. 
(1632)  504  To  introduce  that  free  Empery.  1642  Bridge 
Wound.  Consc.  Cured  §  1.  10  If  a  Prince  should  . .  change 
the  form  of  the  Common- wea’e  from  Empery  to  Tyranny. 

2.  a.  The  territory  ruled  by  an  emperor,  b.  In 
wider  sense :  The  territory  of  an  absolute  or  power¬ 
ful  ruler ;  also  fig. 

1550  Coke  Eng.  ft  Fr.  Herald  (1877)  §  5°  Constantyne 
..conquered  the  whole  empery.  1601  R.  Johnson  Kiugd. 


ft  Commit),  33  A  larger  Empery  hath  not  be  fallen  any 
Christian  potentate.  161 1  Speed  ’Cheat.  Gt.  Brit.  xxix. 
(1614)  57/1  Alfred  or  before  him  Offa  shared  the  open  circuit 
of  their  emperie  into  Principalities.  1820  Keats  Eatnia 
ii.  36  A  want  Of  something  more,  more  than  her  empery  Of 
joys.  1833  H.  Coleridge  Poems  I.  62  ’Tis  all  thy  own,  ’tis 
all  thy  empery. 

t  Empery,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  ',  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

intr.  To  exercise  supreme  power;  to  lord  it. 
Const,  upon. 

1502  Arnolde  Citron.  (1811)  160  Alsoo  emp’ryng  vpon 
ful  many  cristen  lordis. 

Empesehe,  -sshe,  obs.  ff.  Impeach  to  hinder, 
t  Empe  st,  v.  Obs.  Also  impest,  [ad.  Fr. 
empestcr ;  cf.  En-  and  Pest.]  trans.  To  infect 
with  pestilence. 

1655  H.  Lestrange  A”.  Charles  7  London  being  . .  em- 
pested  with  a  . .  furious  contagion,  a  1748  Chr.  Pitt 
Epistles ,  Imit.  Spenser  (1810),  Ne  bitter  dole  impest  the 
passing  gale. 

+  Empe  ster,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  im-.  [ad. 
OF",  empestrer  (Fr.  empetrer),  also  empasturer  to 
hobble  a  horse  while  feeding,  f.  on  late  L.  type 
*impastoridre ,  f.  in-  in  +  pastdrium  (It.  pasloja) 
tether  for  a  horse,  f.  pasci  (ppl.  stem  past-)  to 
feed.  (See  the  aphetic  form  Pester.)] 
trans.  To  entangle. 

1601  Bp.  W.  Barlow  Defence  200  To  extricate  our  in¬ 
closure  within  any  maze  of  empestered  errors.  161 1  Cotgr.  , 
Empestre,  impestered,  intangled. 

Empetrous  (e-mpiTres),  a.  Zool.  [f.  Gr.  lp- 
■ntTp-cs  growing  on  rocks  +  -OUS.]  ‘  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  animals  like  the  seal,  which  have  such 
short  members  or  limbs  that  they  lie  directly  upon 
the  ground’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

Empeyre,  obs.  f.  Impair  v. 

+  Eniphanist.  Obs.  rare — [ad.  Gr.  f- 
faviOT-ris  informer.]  An  informer,  professional  spy. 
a  1631  Donne  A  ristcas  (1833)  105  You  meane  the  Emphan- 
ists,  where  the  Margin  says,  .false  reporters  or  Spies. 

||  Emphase  (anfaz),  sb.  rare.  The  Fr.  form 
of  Emphasis.  (Defined  by  Littre  1  exaggeration 
in  expression,  tone,  voice,  or  gesture’.) 

1882  Symonds  in  Macm.  Mag.  323  We  long  ..  for  less 
emphase.  Ibid.  327  The  habitual  emphase  of  his  style. 

+  Empha  se,  V.  Obs.  (?  nonce-wd.)  [f.  Em- 
phas-is.]  trans.  ?  To  lay  emphasis  upon. 

1631  B.  Jonson  New  Inn  11.  i.  (1692)  728,  I .  .bid  you  most 
welcome.  Lady  F\  And  I  believe  your  most,  my  pretty 
Boy,  Being  so  emphased  by  you. 

Emphasis  (e’mfasis).  El.  emphases,  [a.  I,. 
emphasis ,  a.  Gr.  e^paais  (in  senses  1  and  7  below), 
f.  ejd<pa(v-,  m'id.  voice  k/jKpaiveaOar,  f.  kv 

in  +  cpaiv-eiv  to  show,  (paiPfoOcu  to  appear.] 

I.  The  rhetorical  sense,  and  senses  derived  from  it. 
f  1.  (The  Gr.  and  Lat.  sense.)  The  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  more  than  is 
actually  said  ;  a  meaning  not  inherent  in  the  words 
used,  but  conveyed  by  implication.  Obs. 

[Quintilian  illustrates^  the  meaning  of  ‘  emphasis'  by  the 
manner  in  which  Virgil  indicates  the  vast  size  of  the  Cyclops 
by  saying  that  he  ‘  lay  along  the  cavern  ’.] 

1589  Puttf.nham  Eng.  Pocsie  (Arb.)  194  [ Side-note ,  Em¬ 
phasis,  or  the  Renforcer]  To  inforce  the  sence  of  anything 
by  a  word  of  more  than  ordinary  efficacie  . .  [the  meaning 
of  which]  is  not  apparant,  but,  as  it  were,  secretly  conveyed. 
1659  Pearson  Creed  (1839)  2I5  The  Lord  of  that  Temple 
in  the  emphasis  of  an  Hebrew  article  was  Christ.  1764 
Harmer  Obsei~v.  iii.  8  There  might  be  an  emphasis  in  those 
words  of  Moses,  which  has  not  of  late  been  at  all  understood. 

b.  Special  or  important  significance  in  a  word 
or  phrase  (cf.  4). 

1612  Brinsley  Lud.  I^it.  213  Let  them  also  be  taught  .. 
in  what  word  the  Emphasis  lyeth. 

2.  Vigour  or  intensity  of  statement  or  expres¬ 
sion.  Now  felt  as  transf.  from  4. 

x573  G.  Harvey  Lett.-Bk.  (1884)  32  The  veri  causis  . .  he 
knew  fully  as  wel  as  mi  self,  with  a  good  larg  emphasis, 
I  warrant  you.  a  1619  Fotherby  Athcorn.  11.  xii.  (1622)  335 
To  expresse,  with  a  greater  Emphasis,  the  incredible  power 
of  Musick.  1685  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Brit.  ii.  51  Tertullian 
doth  add  the  greater  Emphasis  to  his  Argument.  1839  De 
Quincey  Recoil.  Lakes  Wks.  II.  9  She  ceased  to  challenge 
notice  by  the  emphasis  of  her  solicitations.  1872  Morley 
Voltaire  (1886)  122  He  is  the  most  trenchant  writer  in  the 
world,  yet  there  is  not  a  sentence  of  strained  emphasis  or 
overwrought  antithesis. 

f  b.  concr.  An  emphatic  expression.  Obs.  rare~x . 
1606  Shaks.  Ant.  $  Cl.  1.  v.  67  Be  choak’d  with  such 
another  Emphasis. 

3.  Intensity  or  force  of  feeling,  action,  etc. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  i.  278  What  is  he,  whose  griefes 
Beares  such  an  Emphasis?  a  1667  Cowley  Oliver  Cromwell 
(1710)  II.  655  It  is  only  an  Emphasis  and  Exaggeration  of 
their  Wickedness.  1670  D.  Lloyd  Slate  Worthies  23  It’s  the 
emphasis  of  misery,  to  be  too  soon  happy.  1784  Cowfer 
Task  v.  7  Are  they  not  ..  by  an  emphasis  of  int’rest  his? 
1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Dcr.  I.  x.  181  His  ..  figure  ..  was 
all  the  worse  for  its  apparent  emphasis  of  intention. 

4.  Stress  of  voice  laid  on  a  word  or  phrase  to 
indicate  that  it  implies  something  more  than,  or 
different  from,  what  it  normally  expresses,  or 
simply  to  mark  its  importance.  (Cf.  quot.  1612 
in  1  b.) 

1613  R.  C.  Table  A iph.  (ed.  3)  Emphasis,  a  forcible  ex¬ 
pressing.  1748  J.  Mason Elocut.  26  When  we.  .distinguish 

I  any  particular  Word  in  a  Sentence,  it  is  called  Emphasis. 


EMPHASIZE. 
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EMPIEM 


*775  T.  Sheridan  Led.  Art  Reading i.  §  3  Mark  the  pauses 
and  emphases  by  the  new  signs.  1849  Dickens  Dav.  Copp. 
iii,  Peggotty  said,  with  greater  emphasis  than  usual,  that,  etc. 
1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  15  The  emphasis  is  wrongly 
placed. 

b.  Manner  of  placing  the  ‘emphasis’  in  speak- 
ing  or  reading. 

1725  Bp.  Derry  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11.  450  IV.  338  Upon 
the  Delivery  of  the  enclosed  speech  from  the  Throne  (which 
was  done  with  as  graceful  an  emphasis  as  I  ever  heard). 

5.  Iransf  ‘Stress’  laid  upon,  importance  as¬ 
signed  to,  a  particular  fact  or  idea. 

1687  R.  L’Estrange  Answ.  Diss.  37  A  Flower  not  to  be 
pass’d  over  without  an  Emphasis.  1805  Med.  Jml.  XIV. 
61  My  laying  emphasis  on  the  previous  effect  of  the  vaccine 
inoculation.  1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men ,  Goethe  Wks. 
(Bohn)  I.  384  The  emphasis  of  conversation,  and  of  public 
opinion,  commends  the  practical  man.  1870  —  Soc.  «$•  Solit. 
Wks.  (Bohrd  III.  49  Let  not  the  emphasis  of  hospitality  lie 
in  these  things.  1863  Geo.  'Euot  Romo  la  (1880)  I.  i.xvi.  222 
A  slight  matter,  not  worth  dwelling  on  with  any  emphasis. 

6.  Prominency,  sharpness  of  contour. 

1872  B 1  .ackie  Lays  Highl.  Introd.  22  You  never  saw  a 
Ben  rising  bolt  upright  with  a  more  distinct  emphasis. 
1877  —  Lang.  <5-  Lit.  Scot.  Highl.  The  bones  which  mark  the 
features,  .lose  their  emphasis.  1885  Harpers  Mag.  Mar. 
526/2  An.  .oriel-window,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  by  a 
gradual  emphasis  of  the  brick  wall. 

+  II.  7.  An  optical  illusion,  mere  appearance. 
Obs.  rare  ~  b 

1653  Wharton  Disc.  Coviets  Wks.  (1683)  *56  Some  think 
Comets,  .a  meer  Emphasis  or  Apparency. 

Emphasize  (ennfasoiz),  v.  Also  -ise.  [f.  Em- 
phas-is  4-  -ize]  trans.  To  impart  emphasis  to 
(anything)  ;  to  lay  stress  upon  (a  word  or  phrase 
in  speaking) ;  to  add  force  to  (speech,  arguments, 
actions,  etc.)  ;  to  lay  stress  upon,  bring  into 
special  prominence  (a  fact,  idea,  feature  in  a  re¬ 
presentation,  etc.). 

1828  in  Webster.  1845  Dickens  Cricket  on  Hearth  iii. 
(Househ.  ed.)  106  This  philanthropic  wish  Miss  Slowboy 
emphasized  with  various  new  raps  and  kicks  at  the  door. 
1855  W.  A.  Nicholes  Nat.  Draw.  Master  8  Accustoming 
the  hand  to  emphasize  strokes  in  every  possible  variety  of 
manner.  186  .  Thackeray  Eitz-Boodle’s  Pro/.  Misc.  Works 
IV.  18  My  conversion  made  some  noise,  .being  emphasised 
as  it  were  by  this  fact.  1865  Tylor  Early  Hist.  Man.  iii. 
44  Gesticulation  goes  along  with  speech  to.  .emphasize  it. 
1869  Ouseley  Counterp.  xix.  156  When  the  change  to  the 
tonic,  or  dominant . .  is  emphasized,  .by  a  longer  note  than 
the  rest.  1871  Browning  Pr.  Hohcnst.  432  The  Present 
with  . .  Its  indistinctness  emphasized.  1882  Howells  in 
Longm.  Mag.  I.  45  The  spruces  and  firs  ..  emphasise  the 
nakedness  of  all  the  other  trees.  1883  Froude  Short  Stud. 
IV.  11.  iv.  215  The  emphasis  of  phrases  may  remain,  but  the 
point  emphasised  has  been  blunted. 

Hence  Emphasized  ppl.  a. 

1855  W.  A.  Nicholls  Nat.  Drawing  Master  8  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  emphasized  strokes.  1856  Mrs.  Brc^vning  Aur. 
Leigh  11.  884  And  talked  with  measured,  emphasised  reserve. 

t  E’mphasy.  Also  7  emphasie  [as  if.  a.  Gr. 
*(/j(pa(x'ia,  f.  kmpa- :  see  Emphasis.]  =  Emphasis. 

1612  Brinsley  Pos.  Parts  (1669)  55  Or  else  for  more  em¬ 
phasie,  that  is,  for  speaking  more  significantly.  1656  in 
Blount  Glossogr.  1692  in  Coles. 

Emphatic  (emfortik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  h^MparLK-us 
(var.  of  e^upavTiKui),  f.  k/xipa(v-  :  see  Emphasis.] 
Characterized  by,  or  imparting,  emphasis. 

1.  Of  language,  modes  of  statement  or  representa¬ 
tion  ;  also  of  tones,  gesture,  etc.:  Forcibly  ex¬ 
pressive. 

1708  Kersey,  Emphatick ,  utter’d  with  a  grace,  significant, 
forcible.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  365  F  4  The  intercession  of 
the  Messiah  is  conceived  in  very  Emphatic  sentiments  and 
Expressions.  1734  tr.  Rollin’ s  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  iii.  249 
An  emphatic  emblem.  1836  J.  Gilbert  Chr.  Atonem.  viii. 
(1852)  227  The  emphatic  representation  of  Scripture.  1845 
S.  Austin  Ranke’ s  Hist.  Ref.  III.  221  He  declared  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner,  that* it  was  a.  .duty  to  oppose  the. . 
Turks.  1847  Grote  Greece { 1862)  III.  xxxix.  405  An  em¬ 
phatic  passage  of. .  ./Eschylus. 

b.  Of  a  word  or  syllable :  That  bears  the  stress 
in  pronunciation,  f  Also  (rarely)  as  quasi-jA  in 
pi.  = ‘  emphatic  syllables  ’. 

1815  J.  Grant  in  Month.  Mag.  XXXIX.  118  The  same 
care  . .  the  moderns  devote  to  that  of  their  emphatics  and 
unemphatics.  1837-9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  (1847)  I.  29  The 
accented  or  . .  emphatic  syllables. 

c.  Gram.  Emphatic  particle :  one  used  to  im¬ 
part  emphasis  to  the  portion  of  the  sentence  in 
which  it  occurs.  Emphatic  state  :  an  inflexion  of 
the  sb.  in  Aramaic,  having  a  function  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  definite  article. 

2.  Of  persons  :  That  expresses  himself  with 
emphasis  of  voice,  gesture,  or  language. 

1760  R.  Lloyd  Actor  Wks.  (1774)  1. 16  None  emphatic  can 
that  actor  call,  Who  lays  an  equal  emphasis  on  all.  1781 
Cowper  Conversation  269  The  emphatic  speaker  dearly 
loves  to  oppose,  In  contact  inconvenient,  nose  to  nose. 
1837  Dickens  Pickw.  (1847) 272/1  The  business,  .was  com¬ 
menced  by  a  little  emphatic  man.  1866  Geo.  Eliot  F. 
Holt  (1868)  29  Mr.  Lingon  was  equally  emphatic. 

3.  Of  actions  or  their  effects  :  Strongly  marked, 
forcible,  ‘telling’. 

1846  Prescott  Ferd.  Sp  Is.  I.  xi.  449  Still  more  emphatic 
honours  were  conferred  on  the  Count  de  Cabra.  1872 
Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  2  One  of  the  emphatic  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  some  portion  of  the  minds  of  men.  1873  Burton 
H ist.  ScotN I.  lxx.  i99They  threatened  to  show  their  opinion 
in  emphatic  shape. 


Emphatical  (emfe-tikal),  a.  rare  in  mod.  use. 
Also  7  emphaticall.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.] 

+ 1.  That  implies  more  than  is  directly  expressed  ; 
allusive,  suggestive.  (Cf.  Emphasis  i.)  Obs. 

a  1555  Latimer  Serin.  <$•  Rem.{  1845)  274  Chrysostom  hath 
many  figurative  speeches  and  emphatical  locutions,  a  1682 
Sir  T.  Browne  Tracts  24  The  expression  of  Scripture  is 
more  emphatical  than  is  commonly  apprehended.  1702  Eng. 
Theophrast.  337  Great  things  must  be  delivered  plainly,  an 
emphatical  tone  would  spoil  all.  1775  Adair  Ainer.  Ind. 
56  It  is  an  emphatical  and  emblematical  term  to  express 
evil,  by  the  negative  of  good. 

2.  Of  speech  or  writing :  Strongly  expressive, 
forcible,  pointed.  Of  a  word :  That  has  special 
importance  in  the  sentence  ;  hence,  that  receives 
the  stress  in  pronunciation. 

1577  Harrison  England  11.  xxv.  1.  362  Hir  owne  image 
and  emphaticall  superscription.  1630  Brathwait  Eng. 
Gentl.  (1641)  221  This.,  forced  from  that..  Father  this  em¬ 
phaticall  discourse.  1713  Guardian  No.  79  The  emphatical 
expression  of  praise  and  blame.  1748  J.  Mason  Elocut.  26 
And  the  emphatical  Words,  .in  a  Sentence  are  those  which 
carry  a  Weight  or  Importance  in  themselves.  1818  Jas. 
Mill  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  ix.  288  Used  so  many  and  such 
emphatical  terms  to  impress  a  belief,  that,  etc.  1824  L. 
Murray  Eng.  Gram.  I.  185  Other  words,  .may  begin  with 
capitals,  when  they  are  remarkably  emphatical. 

+  b.  That  is  designated  emphatically  or  ‘  par 
excellence  ’.  Obs. 

1644-52  J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc.  vii.  iv.  (1821)  348  The  time  of 
that  emphatical  revelation  of  the  great  mystery  of  God. 
1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Gard.  Cyrus  II.  500  The  Emphaticall 
decussation  or  fundamental  figure.  1758  S.  Hayward  Serin. 

xvi.  484  The  day  of  Christ’s  appearance  is.  .the  emphatical 
day. 

+  c.  Of  or  pertaining  to  emphasis.  Obs. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vn.x.  357  They  were  mis¬ 
taken  in  the  Emphaticall  apprehension. 

3.  Of  actions,  sentiments,  etc. :  Forcible,  strongly 
marked. 

1581  J.  Bell  Haddoiis  Answ.  Osor.  436  We.. apply., 
improper  and  borrowed  speeches  to  make  the  matter  seem 
more  emphaticall.  1765  Law  tr.  Behmcn’s  Myst.  Magnum 
xxxii.  (1772)  168  Here  we  have  a  very  excellent  and  em¬ 
phatical  example,  a  1789  Burney  Hist.  Mus.  (ed.  2)  II. 
iv.  273  Musicians  . .  who  . .  ornament  their  persons  in  the 
most  emphatical  manner.  1805  Foster  Ess.  i.  vii.  108 
Some  . .  brand  of  emphatical  reprobation. 

4.  Of  a  person  :  That  uses  emphasis  in  speech  or 
action  ;  that  speaks  or  acts  in  a  pointed  and  forcible 
manner. 

1606  Sir  G.  Goosccappe  1.  i,  in  Bullen  Old  PI.  III.  10 
My  Captaine  is  the  Emphaticall  man.  1631  Gouge  God s 
Arro^vs  v.  i.  375  In  setting  downe  this  he  is  also  very  em¬ 
phaticall.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  31  On  this  Theam  the  King 
was  emphatical  and  elaborate.  1678  T.  Jordan  Tri.  Loud. 
in  Heath  Grocers'  Comp.  (1869)528  Pleased  with  ..  the 
promptitude  of  the  emphatical  speaker.  1831  Carlyle 
Misc.  (1857)  II.  -37  Da#ie  Ute  bids  her  not  be  too  emphatical. 

+  11.  5.  [cf.  Emphasis  7.]  Of  colours :  Merely 
apparent,  illusory.  Obs. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  ix.  322  That  there  is  an 
emphaticall  or  apparent  rednesse  in  one.  1663  Boyle  Colours 
(J.),  Emphatical  colours  are  light  itself  modified  by  refrac¬ 
tions.  1708  Kersey,  Emphatical  or  apparent  colours,  those 
which  are  often  seen  in  clouds  ;  before  the  Rising,  or  after 
the  setting  of  the  Sun, etc.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

Emphatically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly.2] 

1.  In  an  emphatic  or  forcible  manner  or  sense  ; 
with  emphasis  ;  decidedly,  decisively. 

1584  Fenner  Def.  Ministers  (1587)  69  Saying  empheti- 
callie,  he  determined.  1628  Earle  Microcosm,  lvi.  152  And 
then  they  emphatically  rail,  and  are  emphatically  beaten. 
1663  Cowley  Verses  §  Ess  A  1669)  12S  The  Rich  poor  Man's 
Emphatically  Poor.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  147  F  2, 1  heard 
the  Service  read,  .so  emphatically,  and  so  fervently.  1756 
Burke  Vind.  Nat.  Soc.  Wks.  1842  I.  9  It  is  always  so; 
but  was  here  emphatically  so.  1824  W.  Irving  T.  Trav. 
1.  258  Striking  his  cane  emphatically  on  the  ground.  1830 
Foster  in  Life  Corr.  (1846)  1 1. 184  The  most  emphatically 
evangelical  piety.  1871  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  IV. 

xvii.  58  William  the  Tyrant,  as  the  local  historian  emphati¬ 
cally  calls  him. 

+  2.  In  a  pregnant  manner,  allusively,  sugges¬ 
tively.  Obs.  Cf.  Emphasis  i. 

1658-9  T.  Wall  Char.  Enemies  Ch.  18  Which  Samuel 
does  here  emphatically  insinuate.  1678  Cudworth  Intell. 
Syst.  410  He  often  useth  those  words  also  emphatically, 
for  ‘  One  only  supreme  God  ’. 

+  3.  In  appearance,  as  opposed  to  ‘  in  reality  ’  or 
‘  in  fact  ’  ;  cf.  Emphasis  7.  Obs. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browni^  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  ii.  235  What  is  delivered 
of  their  incurvitie,  must.. bee  taken  Emphatically,  that  is, 
not  really  but  in  appearance.  1679  Plot  Staffordsh.  (1686) 
127  Not  emphatically,  like  the  colours  in  a  glass  Prisme. . 
but  solidly  and  genuinly.  1775  in  Ash. 

+  Empha’ticalness.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Empha¬ 
tical  a.  +  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  empha¬ 
tical ;  =  Emphasis  2. 

a  1665  J.  Goodwin  Filled  iu.  the  Spirit  (1867)  166  Now  this 
could  not  be  expressed  in  more  emphaticalness  of  words. 
1668  Jer.  Collier  Several  Discourses  (1725)  246  But  then 
his  imply’d  in  the  Emphaticalness  of  the  Expression. 

Emphisode :  see  Emphysode. 

Empliolite  (emfJhit).  Min.  [f.  (by  Igel- 
strom  1883)  Gr.  tpcpaiKcvuv  to  lurk  in  +  -ite.] 
Hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  found  in  Sweden  in 
minute  radiated  crystals. 

1883  Amer.  Jml.  Sc.  Ser.  ill.  XXVI.  156  Empholite. 
occurs  mixed  with  cyanite,  and  in  cavities  in  schistose 
damornite. 


Emphractic  (emfrae-ktik),  a.  and  sb*  Med. 
[ad.  Gr.  kp<p  pater  uc6%,  f.  k/xfparre iv  to  obstruct.] 

A.  adj.  Having  power  to  obstruct. 

1727-31  in  Chambers  Cycl.  1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod. 
Diets. 

B.  sb.  A  medicine  which  shuts  up  the  pores  of 
the  skin. 

1678  in  Phillips  (Emphrastical  in  1706).  1773  in  Ash. 

1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Emphractical,  a.  Med.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec. 
+  -AL.]  =  prec.  adj. 

1657  Tomlinson  R enou’s  Disp.  124  All  arc  not  emphrac¬ 
tical  or  such  as  fill  the  pores  with  their  lentor. 

JEmphrensy,  obs.  var.  Enfuenzy. 

II  Emphysema  (emfisrma).  Med.  Also  ?  9 
emphysem.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  kpupvatjpta  inflation, 
f.  (pipv<Ta-(iu  to  puff  up.]  ‘  The  swelling  of  a  part 
caused  by  the  presence  of  air  in  the  interstices  of 
the  connective  tissue  ’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  Min.  329  The  emphysema 
or  inflation  thereof,  which  is  a  swelling,  caused  by  external 
causes.  1764  Watson  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  242  The  dis¬ 
order,  .was  made  infinitely  worse  by  the  emphysema.  1828 
Webster,  Emphysema,  emphysem.  1883-4  Med.  Ann.  40/2 
Asthma,  .accompanied  by  emphysema. 

Emphysematose  (emfisrmah?u:s),  a.  Med. 
[f.  Gr.  cpupvcnjpar-  stem  of  prec.  + -OSE.]  =next. 

1776  Phil.  Trans.  LXVI.  432  When  I  struck  it  with  my 
finger,  it  returned  an  emphysematose  sound. 

Emphysematous  (emfisrmatas),  a.  Med. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ods.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  like 
emphysema  ;  pertaining  to  emphysema. 

1764  Watson  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  241  The  whole  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  lungs  was  in  a  state  truly  emphysematous. 
1870  A.  Flint  Physiol.  Man  viii.  (1873)  235  Some  observers 
have  found  the  corresponding  lung,  .emphysematous. 

t  E  mphysode,  a.  Med.  Obs.  rare — l.  [ad. 
mod.L.  emphysodes ,  a.  Gr.  *kp(pv<rai8i]s  character¬ 
ized  by  blisters,  f.  kpcpvaa-uv  to  puff  up.] 

In  Emphisode  fever :  transl.  of  Emphysodes  febris 
(see  quot.  1731). 

1547  Boorde  Brev.  Health  cxliii.  53  In  Englyshe  it  is 
named  the  Emphisode  fever.  [1731  Bailey,  Emphysodes 
febris  (with  Physicians)  a  vehement  heat  in  fevers,  which 
causes  pustules  and  inflammation  in  the  mouth.]  1775  in 
Ash. 

+  Emphyteu  ciary.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  em- 
phyteusi-s  +  -ary.]  =  Emphyteuticary. 

1676  R.  Dixon  Two  Testaments  24  They  have,  .right,  .to 
become.  .Emphyteuciaries,  Vassals,  or  otherwise. 

Emphyteusis  (emfiti/7-sis).  Law.  Also  8  em- 
pheuteusis.  [a.  L.  emphyteusis,  a.  Gr.  IfupvTevats 
of  same  meaning  ;  lit.  ‘  implanting  ’,  f.  kutyvTtv  tiv 
to  implant.]  ‘  A  perpetual  right  in  a  piece  of 
land  that  is  the  property  of  another 9  (Stubbs). 

a  1618  Ralegh  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cnr.  I.  71  Emphyteusis  is 
.  .a  contract,  whereby  any  moveable  thing  is  granted,  to  be 
enjoyed  under  a  certain  rent,  reserved  to  the  grantor.  1818 
Hallam  Mid.  Ages  (1841)  I.  i.  132  The  usufruct  or  emphy¬ 
teusis  of  the  Roman  code.  1875  Bryce  Holy  Rom.  Emp. 
viii.  (ed.  5)  131  The  divided  ownership  of  feudal  law  found  its 
analogies  in  the  Roman  tenure  of  emphyteusis.  1878  G. 
Marriott  tr.  Laveleye' s  Prim.  Property  51  An  emphyteusis 
or  hereditary  lease. 

II  Emphyteuta  (emfiti/7'ta).  Lazo.  [a.  L.  em- 
phyteuia,  ad.  Gr.  kp<pvTtvrr]s  in  same  sense,  f.  kp- 
(pvrcv-civ  :  see  prec.]  ‘  A  tenant  of  land  which 
was  subject  to  a  fixed  perpetual  rent’  (Maine). 

1708  in  Kersey.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash.  1875 
Poste  Gains  11.  (ed.  2)  167  The  proprietor  had  a  reversion 
on  failure  of  the  heirs  of  the  emphyteuta. 

Emphyteutic  (emfiti/7-tik),  a.  Law.  Also 
7  emphyteutike,  -tick,  8  emflteutic.  [ad.  L.  cm- 
phytcntic-us  in  same  sense,  f.  Gr.  €fx(pvr(v-€iv : 
see  Emphyteusis.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  held  by, 
Emphyteusis. 

1651  Howell  Venice  148  Goods  Ecclesiastic  holden  as 
Emphyteutike.  1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1768  Blackstonk 
Comm.  III.  232  A  tenant  ..  might  be  ejected  from  such 
emphyteutic  lands.  1787  J.  Townsend  Joum.  Spain  (1792) 
III.  328  By  the  emfiteutic  contract  the  great  proprietor., 
has  power  to  grant  any  given  quantity  [of  land]  for  a  term 
of  years.  1880  Muirhead  Instit.  Gains  550  Emphyteutic 
grants  of  lands  by  a  municipality. 

+  Emphyteu  tical,  a.  Law.  Obs.  rare  - 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -al.]  =  prec. 

a  1618  Ralegh  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  I.  71  It  shall  be  an 
emphiteutical  contract. 

t  Emphyteu  ticary.  Lazo.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
emphyteuticari-us  =  emphyteuta. ]  -  Emphyteuta. 

a  1656  Hales  Serin,  at  Eton  (1672)  11  We.  .may  be  some 
emphyteuticaries,  or  farmers,  or  usufructuaries.  1656 
Blount  Glossogr.,  Emphyteuticary,\\z.  that  maketha  thing 
better  than  it  was  when  he  received  it,  that  raiseth  his  rents 
or  improves.  1677  in  Coles  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Empicture  (empi’ktiur).  Also  6  en-,  9  im- 
picture.  [f.  Ex-  +  Picture.]  trans.  To  represent 
in  a  picture,  portray. 

1520-30  Skelton  Gart.  Laurel  892  Zeuxes,  that  enpic- 
tured  fare  Elene.  1814  Cary  Dante  (Chandos)  223  Our 
impictured  lineaments.  1850  Blackie  AiscJiylus  I.  123 
Behold.  .The  wild  beasts  of  the  woods  by  thine  own  hand 
Empictured. 

+  Empiem.  Med.  Obs.  Anglicized  f.  Empyema. 

1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  209  The  spawling  Empiem. . 
With  foule  impostumes  fills  his  hollow  chest. 


EMPIERCE. 


EMPIRICALLY, 


Empierce,  impierce  (em-,  impious),  v. 
Also  6  empierse,  empeirce,  enpearce,  imperse. 
[f.  En-,  In-  +  Pierce  v.]  trans.  To  pierce 
through  keenly ;  to  transfix,  lit.  and  fig. 

1578  T.  Proctor  Gorg.  Gallery ,  Py ramus  77/.,  Sweete 
pendant,  now  in  wofull  brest  Impersid.  1592  Shaks.  Rom. 

Jul.  1.  iv.  19  I  am  too  sore  enpearced  with  his  shaft,  To 
soare  with  his  light  feathers.  1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613) 
129  To  arte-enamel  your  speech  to  empeirce.  .soules.  1621 
Quarles  Esther  §  to  Like  painted  swords  They  near  im- 
pierc’d  Queen  Esthers  tender  heart.  1642  H.  More  Song  of 
Soul  1.  111.  v,  The  vast  thumps  of  massie  hammers  noise, 
Empierc’d  mine  ears.  1751  Gilb.  West  Educ.  xxxvii,  [His] 
tender  Breast  Empierced  deep  with  sympathizing  Teen. 
*855  P  rasers  Mag.  LI.  89  The  horrible  thorns  empierced 
the  bone. 

b.  intr. 

1814  Cary  Dante  (Chandos  ed.)  147  Through  the  orbs  of 
all,  A  thread  of  wire,  impiercing,  knits  them  up. 

Hence  Empie'rced,  EmpieTcing///.  adjs. 

1604  Drayton  Moyses  (L.),  He  feels  those  secret  and 
impiercing  flames.  1612  —  Poly-olb.  xxii.  (1748)  341  The 
brinish  tears  drop'd  down  on  mine  impierced  breast.  1652 
Beni.owes  Theoph.  xm.  xlv,  O,  let  our  fleshly  barks  still 
ride  At  anchor  in  calm  streams  of  His  empierced  side. 

t  Empight,  v.  0/>s.  Also  4  enpight.  The 
pa.  t.and  pa.  pple.  o(  *empitch  [f.  En-  +  Pitch  &.]. 

1.  trails.  Fixed  in,  implanted. 

c  1400  Test.  Love  i.  (1560)  273  b/2  In  you  is  so  mokel 
werking  vertues  enpight.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iii.  v.  20  Ex¬ 
ceeding  griefe  that  wound  in  him  empight.  1642  H.  More 
Song  of  Soul  11.  iii.  11.  xlv,  Nothing  is  empight  In  it. 
1746  W.  Thompson  Hymn  to  May  [an  imitation  of  Spenser] 
xliii,  Full  suddenly  the  seeds  of  joy  recure  Elastic  spring, 
and  force  within  empight.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1847  in 
Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

2.  intr.  for  refi. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  iv.  46  He.  .ere  it  empight  In  the 
meant  marke,  advaunst  his  shield  atween. 

Empire  (e*mp3i*.i),  sb.  Forms:  3  anpyre, 
empyere,  4  empir,  (impire,  imparre),  4-5  em- 
per(e,  4-6  empyr(e,  4-  empire,  [a.  F.  empire 
L.  imperium  in  same  sense  ;  related  to  imperdre 
to  command,  whence  imperdtor  Emperor. 

Owing  partly  to  historical  circumstances,  and  partly  to  the 
sense  of  the  etymological  connexion  between  the  two  words, 
empire  has  always  had  the  specific  sense  ‘  rule  or  territory 
of  an  Emperor  'as  well  as  the  wider  meaning  which  it  derives 
from  its  etymology.] 

I.  Imperial  rule  or  dignity. 

1.  Supreme  and  extensive  political  dominion ; 
esp.  that  exercised  by  an  ‘  emperor  ’  (in  the  earlier 
senses  :  see  Emperor  1,  2),  or  by  a  sovereign  state 
over  its  dependencies.  * 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  lilt.  P.  B.  1332  For  alle  his  empire  so  hqe 
in  erpe  is  he  grauen.  a  1400  Know  Thyself  in  E.  E.  P. 
(1862)  132  pau3  J?ou  haue  kyngdam  and  empyre.  c  1400 
Three  Kings  Cologne  18  Octauianus.  .in  |?e  }eer  of  his 
Empire  XLII.  1535  Coverdale  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  20  They 
became  his  seruauntes. .  tyll  the  Persians  had  the  empyre. 
1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  1.  xxiii.  (Arb.)  60  Your 
Maiestie  haue  shewed  yourselfe. .  vertuous  and  worthy  of 
Empire.  1681  Nevile  Plato  Rediv.  Pref.,  Many  Treatises 
.  .alledged.  .That  Empire  was  founded  in  Property.  1711 
Pope  Temp.  Fame  347  And  swam  to  empire  thro'  the  purple 
flood.  1821  Byron  Sardan.  1.  i.  (1868)350  Thirteen  hundred 
years  Of  empire  ending  like  a  shepherd’s  tale.  1845  Stoc- 
queler  Handbk.  Brit.  India  { 1854)  7  From  this  hour  (1757) 
the  establishment  of  the  British  empire  in  India  may  be 
dated. 

2.  transf  and  fig.  Paramount  influence,  absolute 
sway,  supreme  command  or  control. 

c  1325  E.  E.  A llit.  P.  A  454  My  lady,  .haldez  \>e  empyre 
ouer  vus  ful  hy^e.  1579  Fulke  Confut.  Sanders  628  What 
Empyre  hath  Master  Sander  in  Grammer.  1601  Shaks. 
Alls  Well  1.  i.  72  Thy  blood  and  vertue  Contend  for  Em¬ 
pire  in  thee.  1667  Milton/3.  L.  i.  114T0  deifie  his  power 
Who  from  the  terrour  of  this  Arm  so  late  Doubted  his 
Empire.  1752  Hume  Ess.  <$•  Treat.  (1 777)  I.  182  The 
empire  of  philosophy  extends  over  a  few.  1838  Lytton 
Alice  129  You  know  the  strange  empire  you  have  obtained 
over  me.  1886  Stevenson  Treasure  I  si.  iii.  xiv.  113  Silence 
had  re-established  its  empire. 

3.  The  dignity  or  position  of  an  emperor;  also, 
•f  the  reign  of  an  emperor  (obs.)  ;  =  Emperorship. 

1606  G.  Woodcocke  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  Kk  3  b,  He  died  . . 
in  the  fiftene  year  of  his  empire.  1844  Lingard  Anglo-Sax, 
Ch.  (1858)  I.  i.  6  Elevation  of  Constantine  to  the  Empire. 

4.  A  government  in  which  the  sovereign  has  the 
title  of  emperor. 

1834  [see  Employ/.].  1850  Merivale  (title)  A  History  of 
the  Romans  under  the  Empire.  1866  Crowe  Hist.  France 
xliii.  (title)  The  Consulate  and  the  Empire.  Mod.  The 
history  of  France  under  the  Second  Empire. 

II.  That  which  is  subject  to  imperial  rule. 

5.  An  extensive  territory  {esp.  an  aggregate  of 
many  separate  states)  under  the  sway  of  an  em¬ 
peror  or  supreme  ruler ;  also,  an  aggregate  of 
subject  territories  ruled  over  by  a  sovereign  state. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  733  All  thys  were  of  hys  anpyre. 
c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  6  Adelard  of  Westsex  was 
kyng  of  J?e  Empire.  1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  282  God  hath 
beraft  him  . .  his  large  empire.  1460  Lybeaus  Disc.  843 
A  sercle.  .Of  stones  and  of  golde,  The  best  yn  that  enpyre. 
1606  Shaks.  Ant.  Cl.  1.  i.  34  Let  the  wide  Arch  of  the 
raing’d  Empire  fall.  1735  Burke  Sp.  Cone.  Amer.  Wks.  III. 
69  An  empire  is  the  aggregate  of  many  states  under  one  com¬ 
mon  head.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  348  The  position 
of  London,  relatively  to  the  other  towns  of  the  empire. 
1852  Tennyson  Ode  on  Death  Wellington  1.  2  Bury  the 
Great  Duke  with  an  empire’s  lamentation.  1887  Whitaker's 
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Almanack  297  The  approximate  population  of  the  British 
Empire  is  now  321,000,000. 

b.  The  Empire',  before  1804  (and  subsequently 
in  Hist,  use)  often  spec,  the  ‘Holy  Roman ’  or 
‘  Romano-Germanic  ’  empire. 

1678  Wanley  Wond.  Lit.  World  v.  i.  §  100.  468/2  Rodol- 
phus  the  second,  .was  forced  to.  .content  himself  with,  .the 
Empire.  1724  De  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  35  The  gene¬ 
ral  diet  of  the  empire. 

6.  transf.  and  fig.  (Cf.  realm!) 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xlvi.  200  Farewele,  nowe  I  passe  to  }>e 
pereles  empire.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)69  Called 
to  be  enherytours  of  the  celestiall  empyre.  1608  Shaks. 
Per.  11.  i.  53  These  fishers,  .from  their  watery  empire  recol¬ 
lect  All  that  may  men  approve  or  men  detect  !  1656  W.  Mon¬ 
tague  Accompl.  Worn.  124  Love  is  an  Empire  only  of  two 
Persons.  1709  Addison  Tatler  No.  154  F  2  /Eneas  is  re¬ 
presented  as  descending  into  the  Empire  of  Death.  1772 
Mackenzie  Man  World  1.  i.  (1823)  241  Liberal  minds  will 
delight  in  extending  the  empire  of  virtue.  1821  Shelley 
Prometh.  Unb.  1.  15  Scorn  and  despair — these  are  mine 
empire. 

7.  A  country  of  which  the  sovereign  owes  no 
allegiance  to  any  foreign  superior. 

I532_3  Act  24  Hen.  VI If  c.  12  This  realme  of  England 
is  an  Impire.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  242  The  legisla¬ 
ture  .  .uses,  .empire. . to  assert  that  our  king  is.  .sovereign 
and  independent  within  these  his  dominions. 

III.  8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  empire-plan, 
-race,  etc. ;  (in  matters  of  dress,  of  the  first  Napo¬ 
leonic  empire.)  Empire  City,  State-,  in  U.S.  a  name 
for  the  City  and  the  State  of  New  York. 

1851  Gent l .  Mag.  CXXI.  11.  54  God  bless'd  the  empire- 
tree  which  thou  didst  plant.  1864  Pusey  Led.  Daniel 
ii.  66  The  great  empire-plan  of  Alexander.  1878  Morley 
Condorcet  52  Its  desire  to  be  an  empire-race.  1887 
Academy  18  June  440/1  She  wore,  of  course,  an  Empire 
dress.  1888  Weldon's  Illust.  Dressmaker  Dec.,  The  Empire 
and  Directoire  styles  are  steadily  increasing  in  popularity. 

+  E  mpire,  v.  Obs.  Also  impire,  em-,  im- 
pyre.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  intr.  To  rule  absolutely  as 
an  emperor.  Const,  above ,  of,  on. 

11556  Calvin's  Com.  Prayer  Bk.  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  217 
Strangers  again  empire  above  us.  1594  Carew  Tasso  (1881) 
75  At  pleasure  now  on  starres  empyreth  he.  a  1605  Mont¬ 
gomerie  Sonn.  xxxi,  Thy  sprit  . .  spurris  thee  . .  abone  the 
planetis  to  impyre.  1599  Jas.  I.  BacriA.  At opov  (1682)  71 
Your  wrath  empyring  over  your  owne  passion.  1637  Hey- 
wood  Dial.  xiii.  Wks.  1874  VI.  225,  I  empir’d  o’ re  All  Caria. 

Empire,  var.  of  Empyre  a.,  empyrean. 

1'  E  mpiredom.  Obs.  rare~x.  [f.  Empire  sb. 
+  -dom.]  —  Empire  II. 

1591  Horsey  Trav.  (1857)  158  He  ..  assumed  to  himself 
two  severall  crowns  and  empirdoms. 

Empiric  (emprrik),  a.  and  sb.  Forms :  6-7 
emperic,  -ike,  -ique,  -yke,  empirike,  -ique, 
-yke,  empyrick,  -yke,  7-8  emperick(e,  em- 
pirickfe,  empric(k(e,  6-  empiric  ;  also  6  im- 
pericke.  [ad.  L.  empTricus ,  Gr.  I/X7 rapiK-ds,  f. 

7 rapid  experience,  f.  ZfAireipos  skilled,  f.  \v  in  +  mipa 
trial,  experiment.  In  17th  c.  usually  (e’mpirik).] 

A.  adj .  —  Empirical  in  various  senses.  (The 
use  as  sb.  occurs  earlier  in  Eng.,  and  the  adjectival 
senses  are  chiefly  derived  from  it.) 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  8  It  is  accounted  an  errour,  to 
commit  a  naturall  bodie  to  Emperique  Phisitions.  <21649 
Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Jas.  V  Wks.  (1711)  90  This  empyrick 
balm  could  the  French  apply  to  cure  the  wounds  of  the 
Scottish  common-wealth.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  440  By- 
fire  Of  sooty  coal  the  Empiric  Alchimist  Can  turn  . .  Metals 
of  drossiest  Ore  to  perfet  Gold,  ai'joo  Dryden  (L.\  Bold 
counsels  . .  Like  empirick  remedies  . .  last  are  try’d.  1787 
Phil.  Trans.  LXXVII.  43  They  are  only  empiric,  and  not 
founded  upon  the  theory  and  principles  of  gravitation.  1815 
Scribbleomania  76  Empiric  pigmies  may  prate  about  straws. 
1877  E.  Caird  Philos.  Kant  11.  v.  286  The  combination  of 
sensitive  states  by  an  empiric  law  of  association. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  member  of  the  sect  among  ancient  physi¬ 
cians  called  Empirici  (’EnTrapi/coi),  who  (in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Dogmatic i  and  Methodici)  drew  their 
rules  of  practice  entirely  from  experience,  to  the 
exclusion  of  philosophical  theory. 

1541  R.  Copland  Galyen's  Terap.  2  Gij,  The  whiche 
thynge  the  Emperykes  vnderstande  by  onely  experyence. 
1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  344  Another  faction  and  sect  of  Phy- 
sitians,  who.. called  themselues  Empiriques.  1605  Timme 
Quersit.  Pref.  5  Among  Physitians  there  are  Empericks, 
Dogmaticks,  Methodici,  or  Abbreuiators,  and  Paracelsians. 
1738  J.  Keili.  A  nun.  CEcon.  Pref.  30  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Empiricks,  which  despises  all  Reasoning.  1805  Med.  Jrnl. 
XIV.  446  The  ancient  empirics  were  peculiarly  eminent  for 
their  talent  of  observation. 

b.  One  who,  either  in  medicine  or  in  other 
branches  of  science,  relies  solely  upon  observation 
and  experiment.  Also  fig. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  vi.  vi.  665  Broomrape  is  counted  of 
some  empiriques  (or  practisioners)  . .  for  an  excellent  medi¬ 
cine.  1613  R.  C.  Table  A  iph.  (ed.  3),  Emperick ,  he  that 
hath  all  his  skill  in  phisicke  by  practise.  1858  Robertson 
Led.  i.  11  A  mere  empiric  in  political  legislation.  1873 
Hale  In  His  A Tame  viii.  65  The  Florentine  would  be  called 
only  an  empiric  by  the  science  of  to-day.  1877  E.  Caird 
Philos.  Kant  v.  100  The  an:tfials  are  pure  empirics. 

2.  An  untrained  practitioner  in  physic  or  sur¬ 
gery  ;  a  quack. 

[1527  Andrew  Brujiswyke' s  Distyll.  Waters  Oj,  Than 
came  there  an  onlerned  Empyricus.]  1562  Bui.leyn  Bk. 
Simples  68  b,  One  called  Edwardes,  a  doltish  iinpericke. 


1601  Siiaks.  Alls  Well  11.  i.  125  We  must  not  corrupt  our 
hope,  To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malladie  To  empericks. 
1621  Burton  A  fiat.  Mel.  11.  i.  iv.  i,  There  be  many  moun¬ 
tebanks,  quack-salvers,  Empericks,  in  every  street,  a  1764 
Lloyd  Ep.  C.  Churchill  Poet.  Wks.  1774  I.  85  Quack  and 
Critic  differ  but  in  name.  Empirics  frontless  both,  they 
mean  the  same.  1806  Med.  Jrnl.  XV.  369  Bone  setters 
are  another  set  of  empirics.  1835  Browning  Paracelsus 
164  They  are  hooting  the  empiric,  The  ignorant  and  incap¬ 
able  fool. 

b.  transf  A  pretender,  impostor,  charlatan. 

1640  Quarles  Enchirid.  iv.  lxxxix,  Hee  that  beleeves 
with  an  iinplicite  Faith,  is  a  meere  Empricke  in  Religion. 
1670  Eachard  Cont.  Clergy  22  A  disesteemed  pettifogger, 
or  empyrick  in  divinity.  1777  W.  Dalrymple  Trav.  Sp.  <$• 
Port,  cxii,  The  Bishop,  supreme  empiric,  heals  the  minds 
and  cures  the  consciences,  .by  the  same  prescription.  1817 
Coleridge  Lay  Serin.  386  Such  are  the  political  empirics, 
mischievous  in  proportion  to  their  effrontery,  and  ignorant 
in  proportion  to  their  presumption. 

3.  Comb,  empiric-like  adj.  and  adv. 

1620  Melton  Astrolog.  9  He  delivered  this  Emperikelike 
Oration,  a  1700  Dryden  (J.),  The  illiterate  writer,  em- 
p’rick  like  applies  To  each  disease ..  chance  remedies. 

Empirical  (emprrikal),  a.  Forms  :  6-7  em- 
perieall,  7-8  empyrical,  7-  empirical,  [f.  prec. 

+  -AL.] 

1.  Med.  a.  Of  a  physician  :  That  bases  his 
methods  of  practice  on  the  results  of  observation 
and  experiment,  not  on  scientific  theory,  b.  Of 
a  remedy,  a  rule  of  treatment,  etc.  :  That  is 
adopted  because  found  (or  believed)  to  have  been 
successful  in  practice,  the  reason  of  its  efficacy 
being  unknown,  f  Also  as  quasi-jA  in  pi.  — 1  em¬ 
pirical  remedies  \ 

1569  J.  Sa[nford]  Agrippa's  Van.Artes  140  b,  Empericall, 
that  is  to  saie,  that  consisteth  in  practise,  of  experimentes. 
1612  Woodall  Sn?g.  Mate  Wks.  (1653),  Medicine  composed 
by  a  Chymicall,  Methodicall,  or  Empericall  Surgeon.  1656 
Ridgley  Pract.  Physick  26  Empiricalls  are  :  Earth-worms 
provided  divers  wayes.  1685  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  II.  216 
He  had  a  laboratory,  and  knew  of  many  empirical  medi¬ 
cines.  1830  Mackintosh  Eth.  Philos.  Wks.  1846  I.  136 
Sextus,  a  physician  of  the  empirical,  i.  e.  anti-theoretical 
school.  1869  E.  A.  Parkes  Prad.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  p.  i, 
Empirical  rules,  .observations  of  what  seemed  good  or  bad 
for  health. 

2.  That  practises  physic  or  surgery  without 
scientific  knowledge ;  that  is  guilty  of  quackery. 
Also  of  medicines  :  That  is  of  the  nature  of  a  quack 
nostrum.  Cf.  Empiric  B.  2. 

a  1680  Butler  Rem.  (1759)  II.  304  A  Pedlar  of  Medicines 
. .  and  Tinker  empirical  to  the  Body  of  Man.  1839  James 
Louis  XIV ,  IV.  45  Empirical  drugs  for  the  cure  of  various 
diseases.  1840  H.  Ainsworth  Tower  Loud.  (1864)  66 
When  all  the  physicians  of  the  royal  household  were  dis¬ 
missed,  and  the  duke  sent  messengers  for  empirical  aid. 

3.  In  matters  of  art  or  practice :  That  is  guided 
by  mere  experience,  without  scientific  knowledge ; 
also  of  methods,  expedients,  etc.  Often  in  oppro¬ 
brious  sense  transf.  from  2  :  Ignorantly  presump¬ 
tuous,  resembling,  or  characteristic  of,  a  charlatan. 

I75I  Johnson  Rambler  No.  183  F  13,  I  have  avoided  .. 
that,  .empirical  morality,  which  cures  one  vice  by  means  of 
another.  1793  Holcroft  Lavater's  Physiog.  xxix.  136  We 
are  all  more  or  less  empirical  physiognomists.  1825 
McCulloch  Pol.  Econ.  1.  42  Their  arguments  . .  had  some¬ 
what  of  an  empirical  aspect.  1861  Goschen  For.  Exch.  84 
The  application  of  hasty  and  empirical  measures.  1872 
Yeats  Techn.  Hist.  Comm.  317  The  great  majority  of  acci¬ 
dents  are.  .the  results  of  empirical  management. 

4.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  experience. 
Empirical  law.  see  quot.  1846.  Empirical  for¬ 
mula  :  in  Mathematics ,  a  formula  arrived  at  in¬ 
ductively,  and  not  verified  by  deductive  proof;  in 
Chemistry ,  a  formula  which  merely  enumerates 
the  ultimate  constituents  of  a  compound  in  any 
convenient  order,  without  implying  any  theory  of 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  grouped. 

1649  J  er.  Taylor  Gt.  Exeinp.  Pref.  f  46  The  propositions 
of  this  philosophy  being  Empirical  1  and  best  found  out  by 
observation.  1798  Month.  Rev.  XXV.  585  His  empirical 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  taste  is  not  comprehensive. 
1829  Nat.  Philos.  I.  Mechanics  iii.  v.  18  (Usef.  Know.  Ser.) 
By  an  empirical  formula  is  meant  one  that  is  conceived  or 
invented  without  any  analysis  or  demonstration.  1830  Sir 
J.  Herschf.l  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  71  If  the  knowledge  be  merely 
accumulated  experience,  the  art  is  empirical.  1834  Mrs. 
Somerville  Connex.  Phys.  Sc.  viii.  (1849)  70  An  empirical 
law  observed  by  Baron  Bode,  in  the  mean  distances  of  the 
planets.  1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton  A  (1877)  II.  xxi.  26 
Knowledge  a  posteriori  is  a  synonym  for  knowledge  empi¬ 
rical,  or  from  experience.  1846  Mill  Logic  iii.  xvi.  §  i,  An 
empirical  law  then,  is  an  observed  uniformity,  presumed  to 
be  resolvable  into  simpler  laws,  but  not  yet  resolved  into 
them.  1850  Daubeny  Atom.  Th.  ix.  (ed.  2)  297  S03+KO 
is  the  rational  formula  of  the  salt  called  sulphate  of 
potass:  S,  O4,  K  the  empirical.  1869  Buckle  Civilis.  III. 
v.  385  The  empirical  corroboration  of  his  doctrine  by  direct 
experiment. 

Empirically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly.£]  In  an 
empirical  manner. 

1.  After  the  manner  of  an  empiric  or  quack- 
doctor. 

1631  Brathwait  Whimzies ,  Almanack-maker ,  He  ha’s 
some  small  scruple  of  physician,  .and  can  most  empyrically 
discourse  of  the  state  of  your  body.  1643  Sir  T.  Browne 
Relig.  Med.  1.  §  31  His  scholars  :  who.  .doe  empirically  prac¬ 
tise  without  his  advice.  1872  F.  Thomas  Dis.  Women 
(ed.  3)  64  The  advice  is  too  often  given  empirically. 
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2.  By  means  of  observation  and  experiment. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud .  Ep.  vi.  xii.  334  For  wee  shall 
emperically  and  sensibly  discourse  hereof.  1664  Power  Exp. 
Philos,  hi.  192  Philosophy  . .  will  Empirically  and  Sensibly 
canvass  the  Phenomena  of  Nature.  1809-10  Coleridge 
Friend  (1865)  23  A  schoolmaster  is  under  the  necessity  of 
teaching  a  certain  rule  in  simple  arithmetic  empirically. 

1879  tr.  Du  Moncel  Telephone  52,  I  sought.,  to  discover 
empirically  the  exact  effect  of  each  element. 

t  Empiricalness.  06s.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  empirical. 

1654  W*  de  Rand  Short  Meth.  of  Surg Not  being 
offended  at  the  appearance  of  Empiricalness  in  the  dis¬ 
course. 

Empiricism  (emprrisiz’m).  [f.  Empikic  + 
-ism.]  The  method  or  practice  of  an  empiric. 

1.  Med.  Practice  founded  upon  experiment  and 
observation ;  ignorant  and  unscientific  practice  ; 
quackery.  Also  transf 

1657  G.  Starkey  Helniont's  Vind.  245  The  Chymistry  of 
the  Galenical  Tribe  is  a  ridiculous,  .and.  .dangerous  Em- 
pericism.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  1 1.  47  The  art  became 
debased  with  empiricism.  1791  Mackintosh  Vind.  Gall . 
Wks.  1846  III.  148  ‘The  practical  claim  of  impeachment’. . 
is  the  most  sorry  juggle  of  political  empiricism..  1880  Sir 
J.  Fayrer  in  Nature  XXI.  231  The  empiricism  of  to-day  is 
more  scientific  than  it  was  in  former  days. 

2.  a.  The  use  of  empirical  methods  in  any  art  or 
science,  b.  Philos.  The  doctrine  which  regards 
experience  as  the  only  source  of  knowledge. 

1803  Edin.  Rev.  I.  257  Made  acquainted  with  the  division 
of  empiricism  and  rationalism.  1817  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India 
I.  11.  ix.  399  Mere  observation  and  empiricism,  not  even  the 
commencement  of  science.  1872  Minto  Eng.  Lit.  11.  viii. 
547  The  empiricism  popularly  associated  with  the  name  of 
Locke.  1881  Huxley  in  Nature  No.  615.  343  All  true 
science  begins  with  empiricism. 

3.  concr.  A  conclusion  arrived  at  on  empirical 
grounds. 

1846  Mill  Logic  in.  xiii.  §  5  The  instances  of  new  theories 
agreeing  with,  .old  empiricisms,  are  innumerable. 

Empiricist  (empi-risist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ist.] 

a.  An  upholder  of  philosophical  empiricism,  b. 
One  who  follows  empirical  methods. 

1857  T.  E.  Webb  Intel!.  Locke  i.  17  Kant,  .regarded  Aris¬ 
totle  as  the  head  of  the  Empiricists.  1875  N.  Amer.  Rev. 
CXX.  469  Berkeley.. a  consistent  empiricist.  1876  tr. 
Wagner  s  Gen.  Pathol.  5  Medical  men  have  been  designated 
as  Empiricists  and  Rationalists  in  matters  of  pathology. 

Empiricirtic,  a.  nonce-wd.  In  7  emperick- 
qutique.  [f.  Empiric  :  on  analogy  of  pharma - 
ceutic .]  Empirical. 

1607  Shaks.  Cor.  11.  i.  128  The  most  soueraigne  Prescrip¬ 
tion  in  Galen,  is  but  Emperick  qutique  ;  and  to  this  Preser- 
uatiue,  of  no  better  report  then  a  Horse-drench. 

t  E  mpirie.  Obs.  In  7  empyrie.  [ad.  Gr. 

(fZTTap'ia.  Cf.  Empiric.]  =  Empiricism  i. 

1651  Wittie  tr.  Primrose's  Pop.  Err.  i.  vi.  23  Even  Phy¬ 
sicians  do  not  disdain  Empyrie. 

Empirism  (eunpiriz’m).  [f.  Gr.  epneip-os  (see 
Empiric)  + -ism.]  =  Empiricism  2  b. 

1716  M.  Davies  Dissert.  Physick  37  in  Ath.  Brit .  III. 
1852  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Discuss.  104  Empirism,  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Experience  or  of  Observation.  1852  Morkll  tr. 
Tetmemanris  Hist.  Phil.  67  Empirism  . .  would  derive  all 
our  knowledge  ultimately  from  experience. 

Empiristic  (empiri*stik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -1ST 
+  -IC.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  empirism. 

1881  Le  Conte  Light  103  The  one  is  called  the  nativistic, 
the  other  the  empiristic  theory. 

Empiry,  var.  Empyre,  obs.,  empyrean. 
Emplace  (empb'hs),  v.  rare.  [f.  En-  +  Place 
sb. ;  (really  back-formation  from  Emplacement.)] 
trans.  To  put  into  a  place  or  position. 

1865  Ravvlinson  Anc.  Mon.  III.  v.  385  The  shrine  . .  was 
emplaced  upon  the  topmost,  or  silver  stage. 

Emplacement  (empl^’sment).  [a.  Fr.  em¬ 
placement  :  see  prec.  and  -ment.] 

1.  The  action  of  placing  in  a  certain  position  ; 
the  condition  of  being  so  placed. 

1869  Rawlinson  Anc.  Hist.  64  The  emplacement  of  each 
pyramid  so  as  exactly  to  face  the  cardinal  points. 

2.  a.  Of  a  building,  etc. :  Situation,  position. 

b.  Site.  rare. 

1802  W.  Taylor  in  Robberds  Mem.  I.  415  Buildings  ad¬ 
mired  for  their  architecture,  and  well  displayed  by  their 
emplacement.  1837  Blackw.  Mag.  XLI.  362  The  French 
might  have  found. . a  more  appropriate  emplacement  for  the 
obelisk.  1862  Rawlinson  Anc.  Mon.  I.  v.  95  The  exact  em¬ 
placement  of  the  second  [story]  on  the  first  is  also  doubtful. 

1880  Blaclew.  Mag.  Jan.  115  The  large  amphitheatre,  the 
emplacement  of  which  can  still  be  traced  on  the  hill  side. 

3.  Mil .  A  platform  for  guns,  with  epaulements 
for  the  defence  of  those  serving  them. 

1811  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Disp.  VII.  258  They  ought  to 
make  an  emplacement  for  their  field  pieces.  1862  Ansted 
Channel  I  si.  1.  iii.  (ed.  2)  42  Two.,  square  emplacements, 
covering  rocks,  have  been  constructed.  1881  Daily  News 
1  Sept.  2/4  A  model  emplacement,  constructed  of  concrete. 

Emplaistre,  var.  of  Emplaster,  Obs. 
Emplant,  obs.  form  of  Implant. 
t  Empla’Ster,  sb.  Obs.  Forms:  4  enplaster, 
-tre,  5-7  emplastre,  -aister,  -ayster,  -aystre,  (6 
erron.  emplasture) ;  also  6-7  implaster,  -aister. 
[a.  OF.  emplastre  (F.  empldtre),  L.  emplastrum, 
ad.  Gr.  € pLirKaarpov  plaster  or  salve,  f.  tfxnXdacrciy, 
f.  iv  in  +  irXacro’av  to  mould.] 
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1.  Med.  or  Surg.  -  Plaster. 

1382  Wyclif  Isa.  xxxviii.  21  Thei  shulden  taken  an  hep 
of  fyges,  and.  .make  an  enplastre  vpon  the  wounde.  1430 
Lydg.  Chroit.  Troy  1.  vii,  Lectuary,  emplaystre,  or  pocyon. 
a  1500  Med.  Receipts  in  Ret.  Ant.  I.  54  Tak  everferne.  .and 
tak  mynt,  and  mak  ane  emplaster.  1564  Becon  Gov.  Virtue 
(1566)  50  b,  Neither  hearbe  nor  emplasture  hathe  healed 
them.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  1.  xeix.  141  Oyntments,  oyles, 
or  emplaisters.  1601  Holland  Pliny  xx.  ix,  If  the  said 
implaister  be  made  with  bean-meale.  c  1720  W.  Gibson 
Farrier's  Dispens.  xvi.  (1734)  302  Th£  whole  is  brought  to 
the  consistence  of  an  Emplaster.  1751  Chambers  Cycl., 
Emplaster ,  popularly  called  Plaster.  1809  Parkins  Cul¬ 
pepper's  Eng.  Physic.  Enlarged  361  The  Greek  emplaisters 
consisted  of  these  ingredients. 
fig.  138  .  Wyclif  .SV/.  Wks.  III.  166  Enplaster  of  cursing 
for  heele  of  monnis  soule.  1563-87  Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  (1596) 
256/2  Minister  some  spirituall  implaster.  a  1656  Bp.  Hall 
Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  79  Lay  on  the  soveraign  emplaisters  of 
the.  .mercy  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer. 

2.  Used  to  render  L.  emplastrum :  see  Emplas- 

TRATION  I. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  518  The  manner  of  graffing  by 
way  of  emplaistre  or  scutcheon. 

Hence  +  Emplasterwise,  adv.,  in  the  form  of  a 
plaster,  as  a  plaster  is  applied. 

1551  Turner  Herbal  1.  Ciij  b,  It  [amomum]  helpeth  them 
that  are  bytten  of  scorpiones  laid  to  emplaisterwise  with 
basill.  1562  Ibid.  11.  13  b,  The  sede  [of  sonne  flower]  layd 
to  emplasterwise,  dryeth  away  hanginge  wartes. 

+  Emplaster,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  4-6  em¬ 
plastre,  6-7  emplaster,  -aistre,  -ayster ;  also  7 
implaistre.  [a.  OF.  emplastre-r ,  ad.  L.  emplas - 
trare,  f.  emplastr-um  :  see  prec.] 

1.  a.  To  cover  with  a  plaster;  to  plaster  over; 
also  fig.  b.  To  spread  on  as  a  plaster. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Merch.  T.  1053  Als  fair  as  ye  his  [Solo¬ 
mon’s]  name  emplastre,  He  was  a  lecchour  and  an  ydolastre. 
1541  R.  Copland  Guydon's  Formal.  Y  ijb,  To  emplay- 
ster  the  place  with  diaculum.  1585  H.  Lloyd  Treas. 
Health  D  ij,  Galbanum  emplastered  to  the  hed  is  of  great 
efficacye.  1601  Holland  Pliny  xx.  ix,  Colewort  is 
soveraigne  good  to  be  implaistred  upon  those  tumors.  1633 
tr.  Bacon' s  Life  fy  Death  (1651)  50  Let  the  body  be  Em- 
plaistred  with  Mastick. 

2.  A  rendering  of  L.  emplastrarc  to  bud  trees 
(misinterpreted  in  quot.  1656);  see  Emplastra- 
tion  1. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  vi.  86  The  pechys  in  this  moone 
Emplastred  are.  1656  Dugard  Gate  Lat.  Uni.  §  324.  91  He 
.  .besmears  them,  being  implanted  (which  is  to  emplaster). 
Hence  Empla*stering  vbl.  sb. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  in.  350 Oon  in  the  stok,  on  graffeth 
under  rynde  ;  Emplastering  an  other  dothe  in  kynde.  Ibid. 
vii.  92  Emplasturyng  accordeth  with  the  tree  That  hath  a 
juce  of  fattenesse  in  the  rynde.  1577  B.  Googe  H eresbacli s 
Husb.  (1586)  72  Emplastring  or  inoculation.  1633  tr.  Bacon's 
Lifefy  Death  (1651)  50  Let  this  Bath  with  the  Emplaistring 
.  .be  renewed  every  fifth  day. 

Emplasteration,  var.  Emplastration,  Obs. 

1692  in  Coles.  1775  in  Ash. 

t  Emplastic,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  Gr.  tpnrXao- 
tikuSj  f.  ipLtrXaaaeiv  :  see  Emplaster  jA] 

A.  adj.  Fit  to  be  used  as  a  plaster;  hence , 
adhesive,  glutinous,  viscid.  Also  [after  late  Gr. 
use],  that  stops  up  the  pores. 

1618  Latham  2 nd  Bk.  Falconry  (1633)  140  It  is  also  of  an 
emplasticke  or  clammy  quality.  1634  T.  Johnson  tr.  Parey's 
Chirurg.vu.  xxvii.  (1678)  189  Medicins.  .acrid,  oily,  and 
emplastick.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  iv.  133  Wax., 
through  its.  .emplastick  faculty,  .fastning  it  self  like  Glew. 
1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  I.  53  Unctuous  and  emplastic 
bodies.  1832  in  Webster;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

B.  sb.  An  adhesive  or  glutinous  substance. 

1657  Tomlinson  R enou'sDisp.  125  An  Emplastick  should 

be  of  a  terrene  substance.  1721-1800  Bailey ,  Emplasticks, 
Medicines  which  constipate  and  shut  up  the  Pores  of  the 
Body,  that  Sulphureous  Vapours  cannot  pass.  1751  Stack 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  269  Burgundy-pitch,  or  any  other 
powerful  emplastic. 

+  Empla’stical,  a.  Obs.  rare-'1,  [f.  prec.  + 
-al.]  =  prec.  adj. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  124  Their  quality  sounds 
not  emplastrical  but  emplastical,  or  emphractical.  Ibid.  125 
An  emplastical  medicament  should  want  all  mordacity. 

t  Empla'sticate,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  En- 
plastic  + -ate.]  trans.  To  make  into  a  plaster. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renous  Disp.  335  Emplasticated  with 
honey,  it  takes  away  dimness,  .from  the  eyes. 

t  Emplastra^tion.  Obs.  Also  5  emplas- 
tracioun,  6  emplaistration,  6  implastration. 
[ad.  L.  emplastrdtidnem ,  noun  of  action  f.  em- 
plastrare :  see  Emplaster  v .] 

1.  A  mode  of  budding  trees  mentioned  by  Latin 
writers  ;  so  called  from  the  piece  of  bark  surround¬ 
ing  the  bud,  which  was  attached  like  a  ‘  plaster’ 
(L.  emplastrum)  to  the  tree. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  vii.  91  In  Juyl  and  nowe 
solempne  insicion  Hath  treen,  that  men  calle  emplastra- 
cioun.  1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  Gloss.,  Emplastration  in 
the  Hortyard,  is  grafting  by  inocelation  with  a  scutcheon. 
1745  tr.  Columella' s  Husb.  v.  xi,  Emplastration,  or  . .  In¬ 
oculation. 

2.  The  application  of  a  plaster. 

1545  T.  Raynold  Womans  Booke  75  Ministred . .  by  fumes, 
or  odours,  or  emplastration,  etc.  1601  Holland  Pliny  II. 
394  To  returne  againe  to  the  former  emplastration.  1633 
tr.  Bacon's  Life  <$■  Death  (1650)  63  Closure  up  of  the  body 
by  Emplastration. 


EMPLOY. 

II  Empla'strum.  The  Latin  form  of  Emplas¬ 
ter  sb. 

1596  Fitz-geffray  Sir  F.  Drake  (1881)  19  Soules  sweet 
Emplastrum,  unguent  of  the  eyes.  1878  T.  Bryant  Pract. 
Surg.  I.  17 1  If  the  carbuncle  is  small  . .  cover  it  with  em¬ 
plastrum  plumbi  spread  on  leather. 

Emplead,  obs.  form  of  Implead. 

Emplection,  bad  form  of  Emplecton. 

Emplectite  (emple-ktait).  Min.  [f.  Gr.  «/*- 
Macros  inwoven  (f.  ipirKi/ceiv,  f.  iv  in  +  irXeictiv  to 
weave)  +  -ite  ;  the  name  being  given  from  its  ap¬ 
pearance.]  A  sulphide  of  bismuth  and  copper, 
occurring  in  bright  tin-white  needle-shaped  crys¬ 
tals  ;  found  in  Saxony  and  Chili. 

1857  Shepard  Min.  424.  1884  Dana  Min.  86. 

II  Eniple'Cton.  Arch.  fmod.L.,  a  Gr.  tpmXc k- 
tov  :  see  prec.]  ‘A  kind  of  masonry,  in  which 
the  outsides  of  the  wall  are  ashlar,  and  the  interval 
filled  up  with  rubbish  ’  (Liddell  and  Scott), 

1708-15  Kersey,  Emplecton  opus,  Masons-work  well  knit 
and  couched  together.  1731  in  Bailey,  vol.  II. 

Empledge,  var.  of  Impledge. 

+  Emplesance.  Sc.  Obs.  rare-1,  [as  if  OF. 
*empiaisance  f.  *emplaisir :  see  Empless.  Cf. 
Pleasance.]  Pleasure. 

1469  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  Ill  (1814!  94  It  salbe  leful  to  the  kingis 
hienes  to  tak  \>e  desisioun  of  Ony  actioune  that  cumrais 
before  him  at  his  emplesance. 

t  Empleseur.  Sc.  Obs.  rare — L  [f.  OF.  *em- 
plaisir  :  see  next.  Cf.  Pleasure]  =  prec. 

1560  Letter  in  M'Crie  Knox.  I.  437  And  this  ye  faill  not 
to  do,  as  ye  will  do  us  singular  empleseur. 

+  Emple'SS,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  *emplais- 
ir,  orig.  form  of  emplaire  to  please  ;  cf.  En-  and 
Please.]  trans.  To  please. 

1478  Act.  Audit.  (1839)  61  pe  said  Schir  William  to  folou 
vpon  personis  for  }>e  said  some  as  it  empless  him. 

Emplie,  obs.  var.  of  Imply. 

Emplore,  obs.  form  of  Implore. 

Employ  (emploi-),  sb.  Also  7-8  imploy.  [ad. 
F.  emploi,  n.  of  action  f.  employer  to  Employ  ; 
=  Sp.  empleo,  It.  impiego. ] 

+  1.  The  action  of  employing  a  person  or  making 
use  of  a  thing  ;  =  Employment  i  .  Obs. 

1666  Evelyn  Mem.  (1807)  III.  184  Employ  of  chirurgeons. 
a  1694  A.  Littleton  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xv.  5 
The  drone  without  a  sting . .  wanting  a  tool  for  employ.  1829 
Southey  Sir  T.  More  ii.  76  The  application  of  gunpowder 
.  .was  not  brought  into  full  employ,  even  after,  etc. 

2.  The  state  or  fact  of  being  employed  ;  esp.  that 
of  serving  an  employer  for  wages.  In  phrases,  In , 
out  of,  employ  ;  in  the  employ  of  (the  person  em¬ 
ploying). 

1709  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xliii.  473  The  first  mention  . .  of 
Thomas  Sampson  in  publick  employ.  1713  Guardian  No. 
158  We  are  obliged  by  duty  to  keep  ourselves  in  constant 
employ.  1832  Ht.  Martineau  Homes  Abroad  ix.  114  New 
comers  of  fheir  craft,  or  in  their  employ.  1841  Miall 
Nonconf.  I.  391  Operatives  out  of  employ.  1885  Act  48  <$• 
49  Viet.  c.  56  Preamb.,  To  permit  electors  in  his  regular 
employ  to  absent  themselves. 

3.  Something  on  which  a  person  or  thing  is  em¬ 
ployed  ;  an  employment,  occupation.  Now  poet. 
or  arch. 

1680  Sir  E.  King  in  Academy  15  May  502/2  A  better  em¬ 
ploy  to  exercise  his  courage.  1704  Swift  T.  Tub  iv.  64  Peter 
put  these  bulls  on  several  employs.  1725  Bradley  Fain. 
Diet.  II.  s.v.  Tree ,  Drunken  Fellows,  .uncapable  of  so  judi¬ 
cious  Imploy.  1829  C.  Welch  West.  Polity  89  An  assiduity 
worthy  of  a  better  employ.  1877  M.  Arnold  Poems  II. 
89  The  wind-borne,  mirroring  soul . .  leaves  its  last  employ. 

f  b.  A  regular  business  or  occupation  ;  a  trade 
or  profession.  Obs. 

1678  Bunyan  Pilgr.  1.  (1862)  1 14  To  have  but  a  poor  imploy 
in  the  world.  1697  Potter  Antiq.  Greece  1.  xxvi.  (1715)  169 
That  Ferry-man  shall  be  prohibited  the  exercise  of  his  em¬ 
ploy,  who  overturns  his  boat.  1771  Wesley  Wks.  1872  V. 
297  Neglect  of  the  worldly  employ  wherein . .  God  has  placed 
us.  1795  J.  Aikin  Manchester  238  From  this  variety  of 
employ,  population  has  more  than  doubled  since  1772. 

+  c.  An  official  position  in  the  public  sendee. 

1691  Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  II.  210  Being  putt  out 
of  an  employ  . .  at  the  custome  house  at  Newcastle.  1691 
Ray  Creation  11.  (1704)  241  Great  Commands  &  Employs 
in  the  Dutch  Colonies.  0:1734  North  Lives  (1826)  I.  76 
Another  employ  fell  to  his  Lordship’s  share.  1821  Byron 
Mar.  Fal.  11.  i.  113  The  wariest  of  republics  Has  lavish’d 
all  its  chief  employs  upon  him. 

Employ  v  emploi'),  v.  Forms:  5  en-,  5-  em¬ 
ploy  ;  also  6-8  imploy.  [a.  Y.etnploye-r  (var. 
of  OF.  emplier :  see  Imply,  and  cf.  Ploy,  Ply), 
a  Com.  Romanic  word  =  Pr.  impleiar,  Cat.  im- 
plegar,  Sp.  emplear ,  Pg.  empregar,  It.  impiegare 
L.  implicare ,  f.  in  +  plicare  to  fold.  Cf.  Imply. 

The  senses  of  this  word  (exc.  5,  6)  are  derived  from  the 
late  L.  sense  of  implicare  ‘  to  bend  or  direct  upon  some¬ 
thing  ’ ;  the  classical  senses  ‘  enfold,  involve  ’  are  represented 
by  Imply.] 

I.  trans.  To  apply  (a  thing)  to  some  definite 
purpose  ;  to  use  as  a  means  or  instrument,  or  as 
material.  Const,  for,  hi,  on,  +  to. 

a.  c  1460  Fortescue^ ^I/0«.(i7i4)54TheKyngs 
own  Money  . .  he  may  . .  employ  to  other  Usys.  1487  Cax- 
ton  Gold.  Leg.  433/4  Whan  hir  moder  sawe  the..Tynnen 
cloth  thus  employed  she  was  moche  wroth.  1553  Brende 
O.  Curtins  109  (R.)  When  he  beheld  the  boorde.  .employed 
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to  so  base  a  use.  1624  Lr>.  Kensington  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  I 

1.  301.  III.  173  To  employ  her  credit  with  the  king  her 
son.  1671  tr.  Frejus *  Voy.  Mauritania  5  To  employ  eight 
hundred  Piastres  for  his  expence,  a  1704  Locke  (J.),  The 
timber  employed  about  the  plough.  1718  Free-thinker  No. 
65.  68  Employ  the  Prerogative  only  for  their  [the  people’s] 
Good.  1759  B.  Martin  Nat.  Hist.  Eng.  I.  Somerset  53 
The  soil  of  this  Country  is  . .  employed  in  Grain  and  Pas¬ 
turage.  1839  Landor  Andrea  Wks.  1846  II.  526  All  have 
more  knowledge  than  they  will  employ.  1856  Ruskin  M od. 
Paint.  III.  iv.  iv.  §  11  Art  was  employed  for  the  display  of 
religious  facts. 

j8.  153 .  Starkey  Lett.  73  Imploing  such  giftys  God  hathe 

gyuen  me.  1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  <$•  Commonw.  (1603)  85 
The  hils  . .  and  river  sides  being  onely  imploied  to  vines. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  763  Heere  Love  his  golden  shafts 
imploies.  1689  92  Locke  Toleration  ii.  Wks.  1727  II.  291 
The  best  Design  any  one  can  imploy  his  Pen  in.  1697 
Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  in.  244  This  Curse.  .Juno. .imploy’d 
for  Id’s  Punishment.  1772  Priestley  Inst.  Relig.  (1782)  I. 
413  The  rest  of  the  inclosure  imployed  in  tillage. 

b.  To  apply,  devote  (effort,  thought,  etc.)  to  an 
object.  (In  later  use  merged  in  4.) 

1587  Harrison  England  11.  i.  (1877)  1.  37  To  imploy 
their  studies  unto  physike  and  the  lawes.  1596  Shaks. 
Merck.  V.  11.  viii.  43  And  imploy  your  chiefest  thoughts  To 
courtship.  1683  Burnet  tr.  More's  Utopia  128  All  other 
Animals  imploy  their  bodily  Force  one  against  another. 
1784  J.  Barry  Led.  Artui.  (1848 >151  Any  man.  .who  would 
generously  employ  his  whole  undivided  attention  to  it. 

c.  To  make  use  of  (time,  opportunities).  Const. 
in,  t  to.  In  mod.  use  also  (influenced  by  4),  ‘  to 
fill  with  business7  (J.). 

a.  1481  Caxton  Myrr.  1.  v.  20  He.  .employed  his  tyme  to 
studye.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Frois.  I.  cclxib  387  What  was 
best  for  them  to  do  to  employ  forthe  their  season.  1664 
Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  185  How  usefully  you  employ 
this  glorious  Recess.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  JV.  (1840) 
319  Those  intervals  were  employed  to.  .hunt  for  food,  i860 
Tyndall  Glac.  1.  §  27.  195  Having  ten  days  at  my  disposal 
. .  I  was  anxious  to  employ  them. 

/8.  1621  G.  Sandys  Ovid's  Met.  iv.  (1626)  77  Some  in  life- 
practiz’d  Arts  imploy  their  times.  _  1732  Lediard  II. 

ix.  277  He  imploy’d  the  whole  time  in  raising  enormous 
machines. 

F  2.  To  bestow  (something)  on  a  person.  Obs. 
[So  emploier  in  OF.] 

1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  104  Melchisedech  . .  employing 
upon  Abraham  bred  and  wyne.  1598  Greene  Jas.  IV 
(1861)  190  What  reward  . .  May  I  employ  on  you  for  this 
your  zeal  ? 

3.  To  use  the  services  of  (a  person)  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  capacity,  or  in  the  transaction  of  some 
special  business  ;  to  have  or  maintain  (persons)  in 
one’s  service. 

a.  1584  Powel  Lloyd's  Cambria  98  Emploied  in  affaires 
of  the  Commonwealth.  1771  Junius  Lett.  lix.  304  Let  us 
employ  these  men  in  whatever  departments  their  various 
abilities  are  best  suited  to.  1872  Raymond  Statist.  Mines 
<$•  Mining  206  Scott  &  Co. ,  employing  nine  men  six  months. 
1872  Morley  V'oltaire  (1886)  162  Lessing  . .  was  employed 
by  Voltaire  . .  in  the  Hirschel  case. 

(3.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  1.  i.  124,  I  must  imploy  you  in 
some  businesse  Against  our  nuptiall.  1621  Frailty  of  Life 
in  Farr  S.  P.  Jas.  I  (1848)  201  To  thinke,  not  one  of  those 
whome  he  imploy’d  Should  be  aliue  within  one  hundred 
yeares.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  i.  §  2  Moses,  .writ 
as  a  person  imployed  by  God.  1728  Newton  Chronol. 

A  mended  ii.  224  Cinyras  . .  imployed  workmen  in  making 
armour. 

+  b.  To  send  (a  person)  with  a  commission  to, 
toivards  (a  person),  to,  into  (a  place) ;  also,  To 
employ  out.  Obs. 

a.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  11.  iii.  68  We  shall  haue  neede 
T'  employ  you  towards  this  Romane.  1618  Bolton  Florus 
iii.  vi.  190  Publius  Servilius  was  employd  out  against  them. 
1654  R.  Codrington  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  289  The  Lacede¬ 
monians,  being  unwilling  to  employ  their  forces  into  so 
remote  a  war.  1687  Good  Advice  22  Bishop  Usher  was 
Employ’d  to  O.  Cromwell  by  some  of  the  Clergy. 

p.  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  4  Cl.  v.  ii.  70 .To  Csesar  I  will 
speake,  what  you  shall  please,  If  you’l  imploy  me  to  him. 
1631  Wr eever  A nc.  Fun.  Mon.  670  Iohn  Wriothesley  .  .was 
imployed  into  Scotland,  and  with  him  Northumberland 
Herauld.  1650  J.  Howell  Hist.  Revol.  Naples  56  He 
imployed  besides  into  the  Castle  three  Gentlemen  of  spe- 
ciall  parts. 

4.  To  find  work  or  occupation  for  (a  person,  his 
bodily  or  mental  powers)  ;  in  pass,  often  merely 
to  be  occupied,  to  be  at  work.  Const,  about ,  in ,  on. 

a.  1611  Bible  Ezra  x.  15  Were  employed  about  this 
matter.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  1.  iv.  §  19  He  was  princi¬ 
pally  employed  farre  off  at  Constantinople.  1713  Steele 
Englishm.  No.  11.  73  Whoever  is  well  employed  is  then  at 
Prayers.  1772  Johnson  Lett.  (1788)  I.  1.  60  By  showing 
how  much  I  am  employed  upon  you.  1850  McCosh  Div. 
Govt.  11.  ii.  (1874)215  How  can  the  whole  soul  be  so  nobly 
..employed?  Mod.  I  cannot  fully  employ  you.  I  found 
him  employed  in  writing  letters.  Glad  to  see  you  so  well 
employed. 

p.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  iii.  xxxiv.  208  Men,  that  are 
otherwise  imployed.  1691-8  Norris  Pract.  Disc.  IV.  191 
All  . .  imploy'd  in  the  Contemplation  of  our  Excellencies. 
1704  Swift  Batt.  BJesAiyu)  262  He  was  imploy’d  in  drink¬ 
ing.  1705  Stanhope  Paraphr.  II.  277  Imploying  our 
Thoughts,  upon  the  Occasions  chosen  by  Our  Lord. 

b.  rejl.  To  apply  {obs.),  busy,  or  occupy  oneself. 

1579  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)  113  Employe  thyselfe  to 

marcial  feates.  1764  Reid  Inquiry  i.  §  2.  (1785)  12  Castle- 
builders  employ  themselves,  .in  romance.  1856  R.  Vaughan 
Mystics  (i860)  I.  4  More  of  genius  than  Common  was  re¬ 
quired  to  teach  a  man  how  to  employ  himself. 

c.  Said  of  the  object  to  which  attention  is  given. 

1665  Boyle  Occas.  Rejl.  (1675)  25  Occasional  Reflec¬ 
tions.,  need  not  employ  our  hands.  1697  Dryden  Virg. 


Georg,  iv.  78  Their  young  Succession  all  their  Cares  employ. 
1704  Pope  Summer  47  Then  might  my  voice  thy  list'ning 
ears  employ.  1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  vii.  §  17.  Wks.  1871 

II.  317  Speculations  to  employ  our  curiosity.  1774  Gold¬ 
smith  Grecian  Hist.  II.  170  Mithridates,  who  so  long  em¬ 
ployed  the  Roman  armies.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Manch. 
Strike  i.  13  A  Pan's  pipe  employed  his  mouth.  1854  Ten¬ 
nyson  Poems ,  To  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  i,  Come,  when  no 
graver  cares  employ.  Mod.  He  needs  something  to  employ 
his  mind. 

F  5.  =  Imply  in  various  senses  :  a.  To  entwine, 
enclose,  encircle,  b.  To  involve,  include,  contain, 
c.  To  imply,  signify.  Obs. 

1528  Fox  in  Pocock  Rec.  Ref.  I.  liii.  143  The  causes 
. .  imployed  so  manifest  justness.  1529  More  Comf  agst. 
Trib.  1.  Wks.  (1557)  1146/2  We  must  expresse  or  imploy  a 
condicion  therin.  1579  Poore  Knight's  Palace  B  b,  Crabbed 
Care,  imployd  with  streeke  of  red.  1581  J.  Bell  Haddon's 
answ.  Osor.  31  Which  wordes  do  employ  nothyng  els,  but 
that,  etc.  1605  Chapman  All  Fooles  Plays  1873  I*  x34  For- 
tunio  welcome,  And  in  that  welcome  I  imploy  your  wiues. 
1606  Holland  Sueton.  129  Passed  a  decree,  that  the  day  on 
which  hee  beganne  his  Empire  should  be  called  Palilia, 
imploying  thereby  . .  a  second  foundation  of  the  Cittie. 
a  1626  Bacon  Max.  <$•  Uses  Com.  Law  31  Which  interest  of 
mariage  went  still  imployed  . .  in  every  tenure  called 
knight’s  service. 

t  6.  To  supply.  Obs.  rare. 

1668  Child  Disc.  Trade  (1694)  172  It  employs  the  Nation 
for  its  Consumption,  with  Pepper,  Indigo,  Calicoes. 

Employable  (emplorab’l),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-able.J  That  can  be  employed. 

a  1691  Boyle  (J.),  The  objections  made,  .seem  employable 
against  this  hypothesis.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II. 
97  The  materia  medica  of  morality,  that  is,  the  conceptions 
. .  employable  therein.  1808  Bentham  Sc.  Reform  69  Evi¬ 
dence  alternately  employable.  1840  Mill  Diss.  $  Disc. 
I.  389  Means  employable  for  important  social  ends. 

II  Employe  (anplway^).  [a.  F.  employe ,  pa. 
pple.  of  employer  to  employ.]  One  who  is  em¬ 
ployed.  (In  Fr.  use  chiefly  applied  to  clerks  ;  in 
Eng.  use  gen.  to  the  persons  employed  for  wages  or 
salary  by  a  house  of  business,  or  by  government.) 

Hence  also  Employee,  a  female  employe. 

1834  O.  P.  Q.  in  Spectator  22  Nov.  1112/2  An  old  bank¬ 
rupt  employe  of  the  Empire.  1848  Mill  Pol.  Econ.  1.  ix. 
§  2.  (1876)  87  Connecting  . .  the  interest  of  the  employes 
with  the.  .success  of  the  concern,  i860  Gen.  P.  Thompson 
Audi  Alt.  III.  cii.  4  No  representations  against  a  Govern¬ 
ment  employe  shall  be  entertained.  1862  Macm.  Mag. 
July  257  All  these  employees  should  be  women  of  character. 
1879  Harlan  Eyesight  v.  64  In  Italy,  all  railroad  employes 
are  subjected  to  rigorous  examination. 

Employed  (emplord),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Employ  v. 
+  -ed.]  That  is  in  (another’s)  employ.  Also 
absol.  with  pi.  sense,  the  wage-earning  class. 

1625  Bacon  Ess.  Travel.  (Arb.)  523  The  Secretaries,  and 
Employd  Men  of  Ambassadours.  1670  R.  Coke  Disc. 
Trade  55  You  must  do  it  as  the  imployed  English  please. 
1818  Canning  in  Pari.  Deb.  964  An  employed  informer,  and 
consequently  a  spy.  i860  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Audi  Alt. 

III.  exxiv.  76  Attachment  to  the  class  of  the  employed, 
rather  than  of  the  employers. 

Hence  fEmployedness,  the  condition  of  being 
seriously  busy.  Obs.  rare~x. 

^1691  Boyle  Wks.  ft l.  48  (R.)  Rhetoric  and  care  of  lan¬ 
guage  [are  not]  consistent  with  . .  employedness. 

Employee  (emploi|r).  rare  exc.  U.  S.  [f. 
Employ  +  -ee.] 

a.  =  Employe,  b.  {nonce-use.)  Something  that 
is  employed. 

1854  Thoreau  Walden  iv.  (1886)  113  They  take  me  for  an 
employee.  1879  Tourgee  Fool's  Err.  xxxv.  241  Their  com¬ 
mands  are  . .  obeyed  by  the.  .employees.  1886  A.  Morgan 
in  Lit.  World  (Boston,  U.S.)  15  May  172/1  The  supines  of 
Shakespeare  outnumber  the  employees  of  most  authors. 

Employer  (emploi’oi).  [f.  Employ  v.  +  -er.] 
a.  One  who  employs.  Const,  of.  b.  spec.  One 
who  employs  servants,  workmen,  etc.  for  wages. 

1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado\.  ii.  31  Troilous  the  first  imploier 
ofpandars.  1668  Child  Disc.  Trade  (T.),  Owner  or  employer 
of  much  shipping.  1742  Richardson  Pamela  IV.  103  To 
present  her  Imployer  with  Bills  for  500/.  1780  Burke 

Econ.  Ref  Wks.  III.  286  Making  it  the  interest  of  the  con¬ 
tractor  to  exert  . .  skill  for  . .  his  employers.  1856  Froude 
Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  21  Agricultural  labourers  lived  . .  in 
the  houses  of  their  employers.  1878  Jevons  Prim.  Pol. 
Econ.  64  Employers  are  regarded  as  tyrants. 

Employing  (emploi-ig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Employ 
v.  +  -ING1.]  a.  The  action  of  the  verb  Employ. 
•)*  b.  Employment,  occupation  {obs.). 

1607  Hieron  Wks.  I.  245  For  the  lawfull  imploying  him- 
selfe  in  the  same,  a  1665  J.  Goodwin  Filled  w.  the  Spirit 
(1867)  261  Such  an  employing  of  the  Spirit  as  that  we  have 
described.  1707  J.  Stevens  tr.  Quevedo's  Com.  Wks.  (1709) 
Dog  iii  Whose  whole  Employing  is  like  the  Frogs,  drink¬ 
ing  and  prating. 

Employing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.] 
That  employs,  rare. 

1887  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Nov.  13/2  The  main  qualifications 
which  the  employing  incumbents  of  England  demand. 

Employment  (employment).  Also  7  em-, 
imploiement,  -ploiment.  [f.  Employ  v.  +  -ment.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  employing  ;  the  state 
of  being  employed.  Aiso  in  phrase,  +  {Man,  etc.) 
of  much,  little ,  etc.  employment. 

1598  Florio  Z>zV/.  Ep.  Ded.  2  Your  able  emploiment  of 
such  servitours.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  i.  77  The  hand  of 
little  Imployment  hath  the  daintier  sense.  1665  G.  Havers 
P.  della ^  V alle's  Trav.  E,  India  82  Bartolomeo  Pontobuoni, 


a  good  Painter,  and  also  a  man  of  much  Employment.  1665 
Boyle  Occas.  Reft.  v.  i.  (1675)  200  So  meritorious  an  Im- 
ploiment  of  her  Greatness  shew  cl  her  to  be  worthy  of  it. 
1689  Howe  Ho.  Com.  Deb.  29  Nov.  in  Cobbett  Pari.  Hist. 
Eng.  (1809)  V.  463  By  the  Employment  of  Mr.  Shales. 
1702  Eng.  Theophrast.  136  It  is  good  to  compound  employ¬ 
ments  of  both  [young  and  old].  1871  B.  Stewart  Heat  26 
The  superior  limit  of  its  accurate  employment. 

t  b.  The  service  (of  a  person).  Phrase,  At 
your  employment.  ( Obs.) 

1595  Shaks.  John  1.  i.  198  At  your  employment ;  at  your 
seruice  sir.  1603  Breton  Poste  w.  Packet ,  Love  L. 
Answ .,  I  have  devoted  myself  to  your  Imploiment. 

2.  That  on  which  (one)  is  employed  ;  business; 
occupation  ;  a  special  errand  or  commission. 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  1.  ii.  85  Is  there  not  wars?  is  there 
not  imployment?  1598  —  Merry  W.  v.  v.  135  How  wit  may 
be  made  a  Iacke-a-Lent  when  ’tis  vpon  ill  imployment. 
1607  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  1.  246.  III.  87  His  emploiments,  he 
saith,  have  been  five  times  to  Venice,  once  into  Persia.  1651 
Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxx.  181  The  excuse  of  not  finding 
employment.  1738-41  Warburton  Div.  Legat.  iv.  vi.  (R.), 
Had  Jesus. .  made  use  of  the  great  and  learned  for  this  em¬ 
ployment.  1742  Richardson  Pamela  III.  345  Your  Sunday 
Imployments  charm  us  all.  1760  Goldsm.  Cit.  W.  cxix, 
I  . .  went  from  town  to  town,  working  when  I  could  get 
employment.  1837  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Merch.  <$•  Friar 
(1844)  Ded.  2  The  character  acquired  for  me  by  my  em¬ 
ployments. 

Fb.  The  use  or  purpose  to  which  a  thing  is 
devoted.  Obs. 

1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  1.  i.  90  Lendings  he  hath  detain’d 
for  lewd  employments.  1658  Whole  Duty  Man  viii.  §11. 
(1687)  71  Making  it  less  fit  for  any  imployment. 

c.  A  person’s  regular  occupation  or  business ; 
a  trade  or  profession. 

1648  Gage  West  Ind.  xv.  (1655)  102  In  their  imployments 
they  are . .  Grasiers.  1674  Brevint  Saul  at  Endor  72  They 
subdivide  their  Emploiements.  1839  Alison  Hist.  Ettrope 
(1849-50)  I.  ii.  §  66.  185  They  . .  proposed,  .to  let  every  man 
exercise  any  profession  . .  or  carry  on  any  employment. 

F  3.  An  official  position  in  the  public  service  ; 
a  ‘  place  \  Obs. 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  (1702)  II.  vi.  93  Restored  to 
their  Offices,  and  Employments.  1708  Swift  Sacram. 
Test  II.  1.  128  The  gentlemen  of  employments  here  make  a 
very  considerable  number  in  the  house  of  commons.  1734 
tr.  R  oilin’ s  Anc.  Hist  A 1827)  II.  11.  59  He  was  made  praetor 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  very  considerable  employment. 

H  4.  =  Implement.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1612  Chapman  Widdowes  T.  Wks.  1873  III.  76  My  stay 
hath  been  prolonged  With  hunting  obscure  nooks  for  these 
emploiments  [a  crowbar  and  a  halter]. 

Emphime  (empbz/m),  v.  Also  7  implume. 
[a.  Fr.  emplumer ,  f.  en-  (see  En-)  +  plume  Plume, 
feather;  cf.  Sp.  emplumar,  It.  impiumare.’] 

+  1.  trans.  ?  To  ‘tar  and  feather’  (or  the  like). 
[So  Sp.  emplumar. ]  Obs. 

1631  Celestina  v.  33  That  gadding  to  and  fro  Bawd,  who 
for  her  villanies.  .hath  been  several  times  implumed. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  plume,  adorn  as  with 
plumes.  Also  in  ppl.  a.  Emplu'med. 

1623  Mabbe  tr.  Guzman  cf Alfarache  11.  21  They  might 
very  well  have  put  the  implumed  Hat  vpon  my  head.  18.. 
Mrs.  Browning  Song  Ragged  Sch.,  Angelhoods,  emplumed 
In  such  ringlets  of  pure  glory. 

Emplunge,  var.  of  Implunge,  Obs. 

Emply,  obs.  var.  of  Imply  v. 

Empocket  (emp£?*ket),  v.  arch.  Also  im-. 
[f.  En-  +  Pocket  sb.]  trans.  To  put  into  one’s 
pocket. 

1728  [?De  Foe]  Carleton's  Memoirs  5  Stood  . .  with  their 
Hands  impocketted.  1884  Punch  1  Nov.  210/2  I  did  em¬ 
pocket  thy  gratulation  [cf.  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  11.  iii.  27.] 

Empoison  (emporzon,  z’n),  v.  Forms  :  a.  4-6 
enpoysen,  -on,  -oun,  5-6  enpoisen,  -on,  -oun, 
4-8  empoyson,  (7  empoysn),  6-  empoison. 
fi.  6-7  impoyson,  6-  impoison.  [a.  F.  em- 
poisonne-r,  f.  en -  (see  En-)  4- poison  Poison.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  administer  poison  to  (a  person)  ; 
esp.  to  kill  by  poison.  Also  absol.  Obs. 

a.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  4650  J>ei  him  Di-hi^t  . .  pat  pei 
priueli  wold  enpoysoun  f?e  king,  c  1386  Chaucer  Monk's 
T.  582  Empoysoned  of  thyn  owene  folk  thou  weere.  1480 
Caxton  Citron.  Eng.  lviii.  42  King  vortimer  was  enpoisened 
and  dyed  at  london.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cccxvi. 
486  In  mynde  to  haue  enpoysoned  the  frenche  kynge.  1604 
Supplic.  Masse  Priests  ii,  To  murder  and  empoyson  our 
late  Queene.  1667  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  206/2  The  Grand  Visier 
was  by  . .  practises  on  his  person  empoisoned. 

p.  1580  Apol.  Pr.  Orange  in  Phcenix  (1721)  I.  464  The 
Cardinal  of  Grandvelle  impoison’d  the  last  Maximilian. 
1599  Warn.  Faire  Worn.  1.  44  Some  ..  tyrant  to  obtain  a 
crown  Stabs,  hangs,  impoisons.  1649  Alcoran  406  He  per¬ 
mitted  one  of  his  dearest  friends  to.  .die  impoysoned.  1670 
Brooks  Wks .  (1867)  VI.  227  How  many  thousand  children 
and  servants  are  there  impoisoned  ! 

F  b.  transf.  and  fig.  To  kill  as  if  by  poison  ;  to 
affect  as  poison  does.  Also  absol.  Obs. 

1607  Shaks.  Cor.  v.  vi.  11  A  man  by  his  owne  Aimes  im- 
poyson’d.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  546  The  Surfeit  of  them 
[mushromes]  may  suffocate  and  empoyson.  1646  Sir  T. 
Browne  Pseud .  Ep.  iii.  vii.  119  This  way  a  Basilisk  may 
empoyson. 

2.  a.  To  put  poison  into  (food  or  drink)  ;  to 
taint,  render  poisonous  ;  to  vitiate  as  with  poison 
(the  blood,  animal  tissues,  etc.) ;  to  envenom. 
Also,  to  dip  (an  arrow)  in  poison.  Now  some¬ 
what  rhetorical. 

a.  1634  T.  Johnson  tr.  Parey’s  Chimrg.  11.  (1678)  274 
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Neither,  .could  it  [gunpowder]  empoyson  the  bodies  of  such 
as  are  wounded.  1683  Salmon  Doron  Med.  1. 155  When  the 
Blood  is  empoysoned.  1725  Sloane  Jamaica  11.  6  Bowmen 
with  their  arrows  most  villanously  empoyson’d.  1825  Scott 
Talism.  xxviii,  The  simoon  empoisons  the  atmosphere. 

p.  1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  x.  lvi.  (1612)  246.  1686  Goad 
Celest.  Bodies  hi.  iii.  472  Our  Two  Superiours  are  more  to  be 
suspected  in  impoisoning  the  Fountains,  and  corrupting  our 
Mass  of  Bloud.  1733  Cheyne  En°.  Malady  1.  vi.  §  2  (1734) 
50  All  which  must  necessarily  . .  impoison  . .  their  natural 
J  uices. 

+  b.  intr.  for  refl. 

1622  Peacham  Conipl.  Genii,  xviii.  (1634)  215  Yet  much 
lyeth  in  our  power  to  keepe  that  fount  from  empoysoning. 

3.  Jig.  a.  To  taint  with  sin  or  error;  to  corrupt, 
vitiate,  spoil. 

a.  1325  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  242  pat  en-poysened  alle  peplez 
bat  parted  fro  hem  bo)?e.  1401  Pol.  Poems  (1859)  H.  73 
Prechen  what  30U  list,  and  with  3our  privy  pestilence  en- 
poisoun  the  peple.  1534  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.Aurel. 
(1546)  Sviij,  Riches,  youthe,  solitarines,  and  libertee  ben 
mi.  pestilences,  that  enpoison  the  prynce.  1599  Sandys 
Europx  Spec.  (1632)  18  Proceed  on  to  empoyson  their 
country.  1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard  Texts  144  Thou  art  . .  em¬ 
poysoned  with  the  most  deadly  venome  of  wickednesse. 
1738  Warburton  Div.  Legai.  I.  292  The  Deists,  .empoison 
everything  they  touch.  1882  T.  A.  Pope  tr.  Capecelatro’s 
Philip  Neri  I.  48  An  undisciplined  will  might  . .  destroy 
or  empoison  all  vigour  of  thought. 

p.  1557  North  Gueuara's  Diall  Pr.  A.  Ded.,  Any 
newe  thinge  that  mighte.  .impoison  with  erronious  doctrine 
the  consciences,  c  1612  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Thierry  n.  454 
She  hath  impoyson’d  Your  good  opinion  of  me.  1656 
Trapp  Comm.  Eph ,  v.  3  Citizens’  wives,  .were,  .impoisoned 
at  stage-plays. 

b.  To  render  virulent,  envenom  (feelings)  ;  to 
‘poison’,  embitter  (a  person’s  mind)  against . 
Also,  to  embitter,  destroy  all  pleasure  in  (a  means 
of  enjoyment). 

a.  1646  J.  Hall  Horae  Vac.  136  Jests  empoysoned  with 
bitternesse.  1806  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  774  Our  social  tables, 
which  they  conspire  to  empoison.  1832  Blachw.  Mag. 
XXXII.  225  This  distraction,  .will  empoison  all  your  joys. 
1879  J.  Hawthorne  Laugh.  M.  75  His  soul  had  been  em¬ 
poisoned  against  them  and  all  the  world. 

3.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  111.  i.  86  One  does  not  know 
How  much  an  ill  word  may  impoison  liking. 

Empoisoned  (empoi'zand,  -z’nd),  ppl.  a.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ED  k] 

f  1.  Killed  by  poison  ;  poisoned.  Obs. 

1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  iv.  307  The  death  of  her  impoisoned 
husband.  1616  Overbury' s  Vis.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  III. 
347  The  pains  of  my  impoison’d  ghost. 

2.  Steeped  in,  impregnated  or  tainted  with, 
poison ;  poisonous,  envenomed,  lit.  and  Jig. 

1598  Chapman  Iliadww.  365  Impoison’d  strokes  His  wound¬ 
ing  thunder  shall  imprint.  1601  Holland  Pliny  1. 144  These 
Arabians,  .shooting  their  empoysoned  arrowes,  practise  py- 
racie.  1678  Wanley  World.  Lit.  World  v.  i.  §  71.  465/2  A 
pair  of  empoysoned  Gloves  ..  procured  his  death,  a  1711 
Ken  Hyninothco  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  318  On  Earth  uncurs’d 
no  Plants  empoyson’d  grew.  1799  Corry  Sat.  London 
(1803)  162  Assassins,  ready  to  lift  their  empoisoned  stillettos 
against  your  hearts.  1883  J.  Parker  Tyne  Ch.  145  The 
serpent . .  shows  its  empoisoned  fang. 

Empoisoner  (emporzgnoi).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er.] 
One  who  empoisons.  Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pard.  T.  566  Thus  ended,  .the  false  em- 
poysonere.  a  1577  Sir  T.  Smith  Comnvw.  Eng.  (1609)  96 
Impoysoners.  .shall  bee  boyled  to  the  death.  1600  O.  E. 
Repl.  Libel  1.  v.  99  The  father  of  all  . .  murderers,  em- 
poisoners,  and  enemies  to  this  state.  1622  Bacon  Hen. 
VII ,  2  The  Impoisoner  of  his  wife.  1650  Weldon  Crt. 
Jos.  I  (1651)65  They  preferred  Empoysoners  to  be  servants 
to  Sir  Gervase  Elwayes.  1829  Landor  Imag.  Conv.  (1846) 

II.  234  We  live  among .. empoisoners. 

Jig.  1579  Tomson  Calvin! s  Serm.  Tim.  810/2  A.  .wicked 
man  that  goeth  about  to  sowe  peruerse  doctrine  . .  what  is 
hee  els,  but  an  impoisoner?  1653  Gauden  Hierasp.  412 
The  divels  Empericks  and  empoisoners. 

t  Empoi'soness.  Obs.  rare.  [f. Empoison-er  ; 
cf.  murderess.  A  female  empoisoner. 

1628  tr.  Matthieu’s  Pozuerfvll  Favorite,  Martina,  that 
famous  sorceresse  and  empoysonnesse. 

Eniporsoning,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  Empoison. 

C1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  1.  iii.  206  f>e  empoysenyng  of 
Socrates.  1494  Fabyan  vii.  322  He  dyed  at  Swynyshede 
.  .by  the  enpoysonynge  of  a  munke  of  the  same  house.  1527 
Andrew  Brunswyke' s  Distyll.  Waters  A  iij  b,  Columbyne 
water . .  is  good  for  impoysyning.  a  1569  Kingesmyll  Conjl. 
Satan  (1578)  7  The  deedes  of  the  flesh  are  . .  impoisonings. 
1678  Wanley  Wond.  Lit.  World\.  ii.  §  80.  472/2  He  bribed 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  the  empoysoning  of  his  brother 
Zemes.  1681  Roxb.  Bal.  (1883)  IV.  655  From  secret  Impoy- 
sonings . .  Libera  nos,  Domine. 

Empoi  soning,  ppl.  a.  [fl  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  empoisons,  kills  by  poison,  or  renders 
poisonous. 

1598  Ord.  for  Prayer  in  Liturg.  Serv.  Q.  Eliz.fi&\i)  682 
The  sacred  oil  . .  is  a  sovereign  Antidote  . .  against  . .  em¬ 
poisoning  confections.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep. 
(1650)  III.  xxviii.  151  Nor  are  all  Snakes  of  such  empoison¬ 
ing  qualities.  1653  Urquhart  Rabelais  11.  xv.  The  smell. . 
is  so  pestiferous  and  impoisoning.  1706  Watts  Horce  Lyr. 

III.  258  The  impoisoning  taint  O’erspreads  the  building. 

Empoisonment  (emporzonment).  Also  7-8 
impoisonment.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ment.] 

1.  The  administration  of  poison'  to  a  person ; 
the  fact  of  being  poisoned,  arch,  or  Obs. 

1569  R.  Androse  tr.  Alexis’  Seer.  iv.  in.  13  A  more  ex¬ 
cellent  remedie  against  empoysonments  [printed  empoys- 
inents].  1600  O.  E.  Repl.  Libel  1.  v.  104  The  apostles . . 


neuer  taught,  .empoisonment  of  princes.  1653  A.  Wilson 
Jos.  /,  84,  I  have  found  in  the  Book  of  God,  examples  of 
all  other  offences,  but  not  any  one  of  an  Impoysonment. 
1727  Swift  Further  Acc.  E.  Curll  III.  1.  154  The  manner 
of  Mr.  Curll’s  impoisonment.  1815  Month.  Mag.  XXXIX. 
309  Sudden  death,  so  like  an  empoisonment.  1824  Landor 
Imag.  Conv.  Wks.  1846  I.  xii.  49  You  ..  rarely  find  an  em¬ 
poisonment.  .committed  in  England  for  policy. 

2.  The  action  of  tainting  or  impregnating  with 
poison.  Also  Jig. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  91  £  And  these  Empoisonments  of  air 
are  the  more  dangerous  in  meetings  of  people.  1886  Far¬ 
rar  Westm.  Serm.  in  Libr.  Mag.  (N.  Y.)  16  Oct.  595  His 
bad  example  is  a  spiritual  empoisonment. 

Emporetic  (empore’tik),  a.  Antiq.  [ad.  L. 
emporeticus  ( emporetica  charta  Pliny  FI.  N.  xm. 
xii),  a.  Gr.  *£f.nropT]TiK6sy  f.  *e/j.nope€iv  to  trade,  f. 
epinopos  merchant.]  Pertaining  to  trade.  Empo¬ 
retic  paper :  a  coarse  kind  of  papyrus  used  for 
wrapping  up  parcels.  (Quincy  Lex.  Phys.-Med. 
1719  wrongly  explains  this  as  ‘paper  made  soft 
and  porous,  such  as  is  used  to  filter  with’.) 

[1662  Fuller  Worthies  1.  144  Imperial,  Royal,  Cardinal, 
and  so  downwards  to  that  course  Paper  called  Emporetica.] 
1851  Ancient  Fishing  in  Fraser s  Mag.  XLIII.  264  The 
Emporetic, or  shop-paper . .  serving  for  wrapping  up  groceries, 
fruit,  etc. 

Hence  +  Emporetical  a.  Obs.—°. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Emporetical ,  pertaining  to  Mer¬ 
chants  or  Markets.  1678-1706  in  Phillips.  1721-1800  in 
Bailey  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  Emporeu  tic,  ct.  and  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  Gr.  ep.- 
TTopevTiK-os,  f.  epnopeveaOai  to  trade,  f.  epnopos 
trader :  see  Emporium.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  trade. 

B.  sb.  a.  sing.  (See  quot.)  b.  pi.  Articles 
manufactured  for  sale. 

1612  Sturtevant  Metallic  a  (1854)  37  Emporeuticks  which 
they  [Joyners,  Smiths,  etc.]  ordinarily  make,  as  Presses  . . 
Bellowes,  Tongs.  Ibid.  50  The  Emporeutick  . .  treateth  of 
the  worke  of  the  art  . .  wares  for  use  and  sale. 

Hence  f  Emporeu*tical,  a.  Obs. ;  =  prec.  adj. 

1612  Sturtevant  Metallica  (1854)  50  The  first  [part]  is 
called  Organic,  and  the  other  Einporeutical  or  Polecall. 

t  Empo*rial,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Empori-um  +  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  emporium ;  having  the 
character  or  function  of  an  emporium. 

1604  T.  Wright  Passions  Pref.,  Great  citties  (specially 
emporiall)  affoord  . .  all  sorts  of  politique  prudence.  1802 
Month.  Mag.  XIII.  12  Knives  may  have  been  brought . . 
by  the  Phoenicians,  and  sold  at  their  emporial  sea-towns  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  Cornwall. 

Emporie,  var.  form  of  Empory,  Obs. 

Emporium  (empoa-rimn).  PI.  7-9  empo¬ 
riums,  9  emporia.  (See  also  Empory.)  [a.  L. 
emporium ,  a.  Gr.  epnopiov ,  f.  epiropos  merchant,  f. 
ev  in  +  vbl.  stem  7rop-,  7 rep-  to  journey.] 

1.  A  place  in  which  merchandise  is  collected  or 
traded  in.  Often  as  applied  to  towns  or  countries  : 
A  principal  centre  of  commerce,  ‘  a  mart  ’. 

1586  J.  Hooker  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinsh.  II.  12/2  A  Scotch 
Town  is  the  cheefest  emporium  in  a  manner  of  all  that  land. 
1621  Burton  A  nat.  Mel.  11.  iii.  111.  (1651)  326  Paris,  London, 
small  Cottages  in  Csesars  time,  now  most  noble  Emporiums. 
1692  Ray  Dissol.  World  11.  v.  (1732)  253  The  best  Emporium 
and  Mart  of  this  Part  of  the  world.  1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N. 
iv.  ii.  (1869)  II.  27  The  emporium,  or  general  market,  for 
the  goods  of  all  the  different  countries  whose  trade  it  car¬ 
ries  on.  1805  Lucock  Nat.  Wool  44  Perhaps  they  [the 
Italian  cities]  would  have  remained  much  longer  the  em¬ 
poria  of  the  world.  1869  Buckle  Civilis.  III.  v.  340  Em¬ 
poriums  of  commerce.  1878  Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  8 
Egypt  ..  deigned  to  open  an  emporium  at  Naucratis  for 
the  ships  and  commerce  of  the  Greeks. 

t  b.  In  the  East  Indies  :  A  ‘  factory  ’  of  Euro¬ 
pean  merchants.  Obs. 

x'jz'j  A.  Hamilton  New  Acc.  E.  Hid.  II.  xxxiv.  20  Half  a 
League  farther  up.  .the  Dutch  Emporium  stands. 

c.  Pompously  applied  to  :  A  shop,  warehouse. 

1839  Dickens  Nich.  Nick,  xxxii,  Emporiums  of  splendid 
dresses.  1859  Sala  Tw.  round  Clock  (1861)  163  But  I  find 
the  shop  now  expanded  into  a  magnificent  emporium. 

2.  transf.  and  Jig. 

1839  Murchison  Silur.  Syst.  1.  xxxv.  475  The  rich  empo¬ 
rium  of  the  Scotch  coal  measures.  1852  Miss  Mitford  in 
L’Estrange  Life  (1870)  III.  xiii.  241  Her  house  in  London 
was  a  perfect  emporium  of  escaped  state  criminals.  1865 
Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  (1 865W  I II.  lxvi.  235  She  [Alexandria] 
was  an  emporium  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  specula¬ 
tions. 

f  3.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1721-1800  Bailey,  Emporium,  the  common  sensory  of 
the  brain.  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp. 

Emport(e,  obs.  ff.  Import  v. 

-)-  Emportment.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  emporte- 
inent  fit  of  passion,  f.  emporter  to  carry  away, 
s' emporter  to  be  carried  away  by  anger.]  A  fit  or 
‘  transport  ’  of  passion,  state  of  vehement  anger. 

<71734  North  Examcn  (1740)  653  (D.)  Lay  aside  emport- 
ments  so  justly  provoked.  —  Lives  II.  423  At  which  the 
Ambassador  and  his  friend  were  in  a  furious  emport¬ 
ment. 

+  Empo-rture,  v.  Obs.  rare  ~ !.  In  other 
editions  im-.  (Meaning  obscure  ;  perh.  misprint 
for  importuned .) 

c  1323  Skelton  PA.  Sparowe  (Dyce)  1154  She  is  playnly 
expresse,  Egeria  the  goddesse,  And  like  to  her  image  Em- 
portured  with  corage  A  louers  pylgrimage. 


t  E'mpory.  Obs.  Anglicized  f.  of  F-mpoiuum. 

1607  llr.  J.  King  Sermon  (Nov.)  2  The  renouned  Emporie 
and  Mai  t  of  the  whole  Kingdome.  1680  Morden  Geog. 
Red.  Scot.(i685)_33  Dunfreisisa  rich  and  well  traded  Em¬ 
porie  upon  the  River  Nith.  1698  Farquhar  Love  4  Bottle 
iv.  (1728)  69  This  is  the  great  Empory  of  lewdness.  1774 
T.  West  Antiq.  Furness  Introd.  15  Ulverston,  the  empory 
of  Furness. 

t  Emposse’ss,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  en-.  [f. 
En- +  Possess  zl]  traits.  To  invest  with  posses¬ 
sion,  endow  with. 

c  1500  Melusiue(E.  E.  T.  S.)  99  He.  .charged  them  toedy- 
fye.  .a  Priorye  of  eyghte  monkes,  them  to  reueste  and  em- 
possesse  with  landes.  Ibid.  100  And  enpossessed  them  wel 
for  theire  sustenaunce. 

Empostem,  -ume,  obs.  ff.  Imposthume. 

Empound,  obs.  form  of  Impound. 

t  Empower,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5-6  enpouere, 
6  enpover.  [a.  OF.  enpover-ir  to  Impoverish.] 
trans.  To  impoverish. 

1474  Caxton  Chesse  in.  iii.  F  iij,  How  enpouere  they  the 
comynte.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Eroiss.  I.  cccvii.  462  The 
garysons  ..  had  greatly  enpouered  ..  the  countre  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  1528  Roy  Sat.,  The  charges  to  recover  Lest  they 
shulde  theyrn  selves  enpover. 

Empoverish,  obs.  form  of  Impoverish. 

+  Empow'der,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  En-  +  Pow¬ 
der  jA]  trails.  To  insert  sparsely  or  in  small 
patches  like  grains  of  powder. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John  Pref.,  Clothe  of  golde 
empowdred  emong  patches  of  canuesse,  or  perles  and  dia- 
mondes  emong  peoblestones. 

Empower  (empaiwu),  v.  Also  7-9  impower, 
(6-7  impowre).  [f.  En-  +  Power.] 

1.  trans.  To  invest  legally  or  formally  with 
power  or  authority  ;  to  authorize,  license. 

a.  1654  H.  L’Estrange  Chas.  I  (1655)  75  Letters  from  the 
Pope  . .  empowering  them  to  erect  this  Colledge.  1786 
T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  I.  567  A  clause  is  inserted,  .em¬ 
powering  the  King  to  discontinue  it  at  any  time.  1827 
Hallam  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  II.  x.  266  The  Petition  and 
Advice  had.  .empowered  him  to  appoint  a  successor,  i860 
Motley  Nethcrl.  (1868)  I.  i.  18  They  were  empowered ..  to 
levy  troops  by  land  and  sea. 

p.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  viii.  i.  §  8  These  visitors,  not 
as  yet  impowred  by  law.  1704  Swift  T.  Tub  vii.  94,  I  do 
here  impower  him  to  remove  it.  1801  Strutt  Sports  # 
Past.  11.  i.  51  The  commissioners  were,  .impowered  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  lands  adjoining  to  the  city  of  London. 

2.  To  impart  or  bestow  power  to  an  end  or  for 
a  purpose  ;  to  enable,  permit. 

a.  1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  619  Much  less  can 
he  empower  others  to  do  Miracles.  1727  De  Foe  Syst . 
Magic  1.  iv.  (1840)  91  Some  have  doubted  whether  the 
Devil  is  empowered  to  take  up  any  human  shape.  1869 
Contemp.  Rev.  XI.  260  Air  and  . .  exercise  . .  empower  the 
man  for  any  intellectual  or  moral  work. 

fl.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  x.  369  Thou  us  impow’rd  to  for- 
tine  thus  farr.  1715-20  Pope  Iliad  xiv.  295  Impower’d  the 
wrath  of  gods  and  men  to  tame. 

+  b.  To  bestow  power  upon,  make  powerful. 

1690  Penn  Rise  4*  Progr.  Quakers  (1834)  17  Who  em¬ 
powered  them  as  their  work  witnesseth. 

+  3.  rejl.  To  gain  or  assume  power  over.  Obs. 

1657  S.  W.  Schism  Dispach’t  167  When  this  strange 
Vsurpation  impower’d  itself  over  the  whole  Church.  Ibid. 
179  That  William  the  Conquerour  should  have  impower’d 
himself  over  England. 

Hence  Empcrwering  ppl .  a. 

1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  4-  Selv.  141  Some  instance  of 
Gods  impowering  ghost. 

Empowerment  (empauoument).  [f.  prec.  + 
-ment.]  The  action  of  empowering  ;  the  state  of 
being  empowered. 

1849  Life  Rev.  J.  Fisher  ii.  29  They  followed  up  this  re¬ 
markable  empowerment  . .  by  removing  the  sentences,  etc. 
1882-3  Schaff  Encycl.  Ret.  Knenul.  II.  1369  An  all-con¬ 
quering  conviction  of  divine  vocation  and  empowerment. 

•\  Emprent,  v.  Obs.  rare  ~ l.  Used  as  transl. 
of  L.  impetrare  to  obtain  by  request. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  (1868)  159  Men  byseken  it  and 
emprenten  it. 

Emprent,  obs.  form  of  Imprint. 

Empress  (e'mpres),  sbO-  Forms:  2-4  em- 
periee,  3-8  emperess(e,  4  (amperesse),  empe- 
ris(e,  -isse,  empiresse,  5  empriee,  -ise,  5-7  em- 
presse,  7-  empress.  Also  4-5  imperes,  -ice. 
[ME.  etnperesse,  a.  OF.  emperesse ,  fem.  of  empererc 
Emperor  (late  L.  type  Hmpcratorissa).  OF.  had 
also  empereriz,  -is,  —  Pr.  emperairitz,  Sp.  empera- 
triz L.  imperatricem,  and  various  mixed  forms, 
as  cmperice,  ampcrice,  some  of  which  occur  in  ME.] 

1.  The  consort  of  an  emperor.  Also,  a  female 
sovereign  having  the  rank  equivalent  to  that  of  an 
emperor. 

1134  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1140  pe  hmfde  ben  Emperice.  1297 
R.  Glouc.  (1725)  440  He  louede  hyr,  vor  heo  was  eyr  & 
hey  emperesse.  Ibid.  474  The  nexte  3er  ther  after  the 
Amperesse  Mold  Wende  out  of  this  Hue.  c  1350  Will. 
Palerne  5343  And  Melion  . .  was  crouned  emperice.  1480 
Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  vii.  (1520)  79  b/i  Wyllyam  . .  helde 
warre  agaynst  Maude  the  empresse.  1559  Bp.  Scot  in 
Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  11.  App.  vii.  417  The  emperesse  Theo¬ 
dora  that  then  was.  1704  Addison  Italy  (1733)  236 
Among  the  Empcresses.  a  1745  Swift  Wks.  (1768)  IV.  301 
The  earl  of  Chester  . .  commanded  there  for  the  empress. 
1836  Penny  Cycl.  V.  132/2  Napoleon  . .  crowned  his  wife  as 
empress.  1888  Times  No  32,573.  7/4  The  Queen  and  the 
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Empress  Frederick  were  compelled  to  delay  their  departure 
from  the  Royal  borough.  Mod.  In  1876  Queen  Victoria 
was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India. 

2.  A  female  potentate  exercising  supreme  or 
absolute  power.  Chiefly  transf  and  fig. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  20801  Of  heuen  and  erth . .  scho  es  quene, 
Bath  imperice  and  heind  leuedi.  c  1374  Chaucer  Booth. 
(1868)  109  For  felonie  is  emperisse  and  flowrel?  ful  of  rycch- 
esse.  £1460  Towneley  Myst.  171  Thi  moder  is  of  helle 
emprise.  1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  11.  iii.  40  Harke  Tamora, 
the  Empresse  of  my  Soule.  1634  Habington  Castara  30 
The  pale-faced  Empresse  of  the  night  Lent  in  her  chaste 
increase  her  borrowed  light.  1682  Dryden  Mac  Ft.  87 
Now  Empress  Fame  had  publisht  the  renown  Of  Shad- 
wells  coronation.  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  xii,  Who 
..seemed  the  empress  of  the  scene.  1832  Blackw.  Mag. 
Feb.  353/1  The  British  capital  has  been  called.,  the  em¬ 
press  of  all  cities.  1844  Kinglake  Eothen  v.  (1878)  73 
Yonder  empress  throned  at  the  window  of  that  humblest 
mud  cottage. 

3.  Comb.  a.  ap positive. 

a  1661  Holyday  Juvenal  93  Before  his  bed  she  chose  a 
mat  that  stunk,  And  wore  a  night-hood  too,  an  empress- 
punk  1  1705  in  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4156/1  The  Earl  of  Sunder¬ 

land  .  .had  Audience,  .of  the  Empress-Dowager.  1711  Ibid. 
4875/2  His  Excellency  deliver’d  her  Majesty’s  Credentials 
to  the  Empress-Regent. 

b.  Empress-cloth  :  a  woollen  fabric  differing 
from  merino  chiefly  in  not  being  twilled.  (App. 
not  known  as  a  trade  term  in  England.) 

1884  in  Knight  Amer.  Mec/i.  Diet. ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

+  E’llipress,  sb.2  Obs.  Forms:  6  emprese, 
7  empresse,  empressa.  See  also  Impress  sb.2, 
Impresa.  [A  var.  of  Impress  sb 2,  ad.  It.  impresa 
of  same  meaning.  The  form  with  em-  may  be 
ad.  the  equivalent  Sp.  empresa ,  and  is  therefore 
treated  separately.] 

A  motto  or  significant  device ;  see  Impress  sb.2 
Also  attrib. 

I593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  19  b,  Let.  .this  for  an  Emprese  be 
engrauen.  1603  Drayton  Baron's  IVars  vi.  43  Emblems, 
Empressas,  Hirogliphiques.  1610  Holland  Camden's 
Brit.  1.  287  A  blew  garter,  carrying  this  Empresse  . .  Hony 
soit  qui  Mai y pense.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  hi.  146/2 
Emblem  or  Empress  work  is  drawing  Faces  from  the  Life. 
+  Empre'SS,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  4  enprece, 
-presse,  4-5  empresse.  See  also  Impress  v. 
fa.  OF.  ernpresse-r,  emprecier ,  f.  en-  (see  En-)  + 
presser  to  Press.]  trans.  and  absol.  To  subject 
to  pressure,  press,  oppress.  Also  intr.  to  crowd, 
press  eagerly  into. 

C1325  E.  E.  A llit.  P.  C.  43  And  fiere  as  pouert  enpresses, 
Jja3  mon  pyne  J?ynk.  Ibid.  528  Pouerte  me  enprecez  & 
paynez  inno3e.  c  1386  Chaucer  Chan.  Yem.  Prol.  $  T.  518 
Such  feendly  thoughtes  in  his  hert  empresse.  c  1400  Rom. 
Rose  3691  No  man  . .  ne  may.  .of  the  reisins  have  the  wyne 
Til  grapes. .  Be  sore  empressid.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse 4  Every 
man  in  hym  silf  let  the  passions  of  dolours  be  . .  empressid 
into  vyfnes. 

II  Empressement  (anprf  sman).  [Fr.  ;  f. 
empresser  to  urge,  s’empresser  to  be  eager.]  Ani¬ 
mated  display  of  cordiality. 

1749  Chesterf.  Lett.  No.  202  (1792)  II.  262  You  must  do  it 
. .  with  alacrity  and  empressement.  1823  Byron  Juan  xi. 
xlii,  Juan  was  received  with  much  ‘empressement’  \rimed 
with  chessman].  1866  Howells  Venet.  Life  v.  73  She 
acknowledges  the  compliment  with  life-like  empressement. 

+  Empri  de,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  enpride,  en- 
pryde.  [f.  En-  +  Pride.]  rejl.  To  pride  oneself. 

a  1440  Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  (1867)  23  Thre 
thynges  ere  whare-of  a  man  enprides  hym.  c  1440  Gesta 
Rom.  (1879)  174  He  Enpridid  him  not  for  the  honours.  1502 
Ord.  Crysten  Men  in.  iii.  (1506)  158  By  this  meane  fell  & 
hym  enpryded  the  pharysee. 

t  Empri’me,  v.  Obs.  In  6  empryme.  trans. 
To  separate  a  deer  from  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

1575  Turbervile  Bk.  Venerie  242  When  he  is  hunted  and 
doth  first  leave  the  herde  we  say  that  he  is  syngled  or  em- 
prymed.  1656  in  Blount.  1775  in  Ash. 

Emprint,  obs.  form  of  Imprint  sb.  and  v. 
Emprise,  emprize  (emproi-z),  sb.  arch. 
Forms  :  a.  4-5  empryse,  (4  emperise),  5  em- 
prys,  enprise,  ymprise,  enpriss,  7  empries,  4- 
emprise,  -ize.  /3.  4  enpress,  em-,  imprese,  4-6 
imprease.  [a. OF.  emprise, ernprinse,  com.  Romanic 
=  Pr.  empreza ,  Sp.  empresa ,  It.  impresa late  L. 
*imprensa,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  *imprendere  (in  OF. 
emprendre )  to  take  in  hand,  f.  in-  in  +  prehendcre 
to  take. 

The  17th  c.  forms  em-,  imprese  appear  to  be  influenced 
by  Sp.  or  It.  ;  cf.  Empress  sb.  ,  Impress  sb.-  which  are  ulti¬ 
mately  the  same  word ;  the  earlier  enpress  is  difficult  to 
explain.  See  also  Aprise.] 

1.  An  undertaking,  enterprise;  esp.  one  of  an 
adventurous  or  chivalrous  nature. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9802  Man  to  dei,  godd  for  to  rise, 
Moght  nan  tak  elles  J>is  emprise.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  iii. 
276  To  bryng  All  thar  enpress  to  gud  ending,  c  1386 
Chaucer  Knight’s  T.  1682  The  lord  considered  that  it  were 
destruccioun  to  gentil  blood  to  fighten  in  this  emprise.  1423 
Jas.  I.  Kingis  Quair  11.  i,  Nature  first  begyneth  her  en¬ 
prise.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso  11.  lxxvii,  If  you  atchieue  re- 
nowne  by  this  empries.  1600  Holland  Livy  xxm.  xviii. 
486  Annibal  for  very  shame  was  faine  to  give  over  his 
imprease.  1725-6  Pope  Odyss.  iv.  602  Ambushed  we  lie,  and 
wait  the  bold  emprise.  1823  Scott  Romance  (1874)  86 
The  . .  most  extravagant  emprises  of  the  heroes  of  romance. 
1871  Browning  Pr.  Hohcnst.  773  Dare  first  The  great 
emprise. 


t  b.  A  purpose,  intent.  Obs. 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  6528  pei  dud  a3eynes  goddes  emprise. 
1393  Gower  Conf  III.  281  And  eke  I  not  for  what  emprise 
I  shulde  assote  upon  a  nonne. 

2.  abstr.  Chivalric  enterprise,  martial  prowess. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8183  (Cott.)  Knight  he  was  o  gret 
empris.  a  1400  Octouian  1060  Ley  on  strokes  with  good 
empryse.  c  1500  Lancelot  3455  The  worschip  of  knychthed 
and  empryss.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  642  Giants  of  mightie 
Bone,  and  bould  emprise.  1782  Han.  More  David  1.  27 
Let  not  thy  youth  be  dazzled. .  With  deeds  of  bold  emprise. 
1812  Byron  Ch.  Har.  11.  xxxviii,  He.  .whose,  .foes  Shrunk 
from  his  deeds  of  chivalrous  emprize.  1863  Longf.  Way- 
side  Inn  1.  Interl.  37  The  deeds  of  high  emprise,  I  sing  ! 

f  b.  Difficulty,  greatness  of  undertaking.  Obs. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Pers.  T.  f  617  Him  thinkith  it  is  so  gret 
emprise  for  to  undertake  to  doon  werkes  of  goodnes.  1393 
Gower  Conf.  III.  252  It  is.. of  none  emprise  To  speke  a 
word. 

+  c.  Pre-occupation,  absorption  of  thought.  Obs. 
c  1500  Lancelot  389  The  vanyteis  of  slep.  .causith  of  sum 
maner  influens,Empriss  of  thoght,  ore  superfleuytee. 

+  3.  Renown,  glory,  distinction.  Obs. 
c  1430  SyrGener.  (Roxb.)  1937  This  goode  ladie  of  high 
emprise  Did  him  kisse  in  herti  wise,  c  1500  Lancelot  269 
He  hath  the  worschip  and  emprise. 

t  b.  Value,  estimation.  Obs.  [?  Influenced  by 
Price.] 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  x.  507  The  Erll.  .hye  Enpriss  Set  ay 
apon  Souerane  bounte.  1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  147  But 
Manachaz  saith  other  wise,  That  wine  is  of  the  more 
emprise. 

f  4.  ?  Spoil,  prey.  Obs. 

a  1400  Octouian  7 69  Florent..tok  of  foweles  greet  em¬ 
pryse. 

f  Empri  se,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  en-,  empryse. 
[f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  undertake,  take  on  oneself. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pers.  T.  f  329  Presumpcioun  is  whan  a 
man  undertakith  and  emprisith  that  him  oughte  not  to  do. 
1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  Pref.  3,  I  haue  enprysed.  .to  reduce 
this  sayd  book  in  to  our  englysshe.  1490  —  Eneydos  3,  I 
knowleche  my  selfe  ignorant  of  connynge  to  enpryse  on  me 
so  hie  and  noble  a  werke.  1590  Three  Lords  <$•  Ladies 
Loud,  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VI.  376  Each  in  honour  of  his 
mistress,  Hath  here  empris’d  the  challenge  of  his  right. 
a  1608  Sackville  Dk.  Buckingham  lviii.  (D.),  Thereto 
trusting  I  emprised  the  same.  # 

Hence  Empri/sing  ppl.  a.,  enterprising,  adven¬ 
turous. 

a  1844  Campbell  Lines  Departure  Emigrants,  Goforth 
and  prosper  then,  emprising  band. 

Emprison,  obs.  form  of  Imprison. 
Emproper,  var.  Improper  v.  Obs.  to  appropriate. 
Empropriate,  var.  of  Impropriate. 
Emprosthotonic  (empr^.-sfot^-nik),  a.  Path, 
rare.  [ad.  Gr.  hix-npoodoTovac-os  suffering  from 
tetanic  procuration.]  Of  or  characterized  by 
Emprosthotonos. 

1883  Lauder  Brunton  in  Nature  15  Mar.  468  The  con¬ 
vulsions  change  their  character  and  become  emprosthotonic. 

II  Emprosthotonos  (emprps^-t5n(7s).  Path. 
[mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  eparpoadoTovos  drawn  forward  and 
stiffened,  f.  tpirpocrdev  before  +  tovos  a  stretching.] 
'  A  condition  in  tetanus  in  which  the  body  is 
drawn  forwards  by  excessive  action  of  the  anterior 
muscles  of  the  trunk  ’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

11657  Phys.  Diet.,  Emprostotonos,  a  kind  of  cramp.  1685 
T.  Cooke  Marron.0  of  Chirurg  (ed.  4)  498  When  the  Body, 
Head,  and  Neck  is  drawn  forwards,  called  Emprosthotonos. 
1775  Mackenzie,  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVII.  7  A  person  in 
the  emprosthotonos.  1871  Sir  T.  Watson  Led.  Physic 
(ed.  5)  I.  559  The  only  example  of  emprosthotonos  which 
I  ever  saw. 

Emprove,  -ment,  obs.  f.  Improve,  -ment. 
fEmpse,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1.  ?  Desert,  unin¬ 

habited. 

1642  H.  More  Song  of  Soul,  Psychozoia ,  xxxvi,  The 
satyres.  .That  in  empse  Ilands  maken  their  abode. 

Empt  (empt),  v.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms : 
1  eemetsian,  eemtisan,  eemtian,  2  eemtien,  4 
emte(n,  empte,  9  dial,  emp,  ent,  6-  empt. 
[OE.  krntian  {ge-xmtiari),  f.  sernt-a ,  eemetta 
leisure  ;  cf.  Empty  a.  and  v.] 

+ 1.  intr.  and  ref.  To  be  at  leisure.  Only  in  OE. 
c  825  Vesp.  Psaltery. lv[i].  10  iEmetgiaS  ant  gesiatS  forSon 
ic  earn  dryhten.  c  1000  HClfric  Gram,  xxxiii.  2o6(Z.)iEmti- 
gaS  eow  to  raedinge. 

+  2.  intr.  To  become  empty.  Obs. 

c  1205  Lay.  30408  Feollen  aerm  kempes ;  aemteden  sadeles. 

3.  trans.  To  make  empty ;  to  drain,  exhaust. 
lit.  and  fig.  Const,  of.  Also  refl.=-  Empty  v.  2,  3. 

1340  Ayenb.  58  Ase  |?o  \>et  emte)?  fie  herte  of  hire  guode. 
*71386  Chaucer  Chan.  Yem.  Prol.  $  T.  188  Ther-byshal  he 
nat  wynne  But  empte  his  purs.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De 
P.  R.  xiii.  xx.  (1495)  450  Abyssus.  .maye  neuer  be  stoppyd 
.  .ne  emptyd.  1568  T.  Howell  Arb.  A mitie  (1879)  92  There 
I  empt  my  laden  hart.  1630  J. Taylor  (Water  P.)  Wk s.  27/1 
Though  a  man  in  study  take  great  paines,  And  empt  his 
veines.  1640  Brome  Antipodes  iii.  vii,  Unlesse  I  empt  My 
brest  of  mercy  to  appease  her  for  you.  1678  Hobbes  Nat. 
Philos,  iii.  27  That  the  Cylinder  may  empt  itself.  1825 
Britton  Beauties  Wilts.  Gloss.,  Enipt ,  to  pour  out,  to 
empty.  1881  I.  of  Wight  Gloss.  (E.  D.S.),  Empt ,  to  make 
empty. 

4.  To  pour  forth,  discharge,  clear  out  (the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  vessel,  etc.). 

1606  Warner  A lb.  Eng.  xiv.  To  Rdr.,  Muse,  that.. 
Emptedst  poore  wit  poore  winde  to  win.  1623  Cockeram, 
Extercorate ,  to  empt,  or  carry  out  dung. 


t  E*mptening,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  =  Emptying  vbl.  sb. 

1561  Hollybush  Horn.  Apoth.  20  b,  Great  voyding  and 
emptening  of  the  body  is,  etc. 

Emptied,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Empty  v.  +  -ed.]  That 
has  been  exhausted  of  its  contents. 

1632  W.  Lithgow  Tot  all  Discourse  226  Water  to.  .fill  our 
emptied  bottles.  1667  Boyle  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  425  The 
. .  emptied  Receiver. 

Emptier  (e  mptipi).  [f.  Empty  v.  +  -Kit1.]  He 
who  or  that  which  empties. 

1605  Timme  Quersit.  11.  vi.  129  In  the  nature  of  balsamick 
salt  thou  hast,  .a  purger,  and  an  universal  emptier.  1611 
Bible  Nahum  ii.  2  The  emptiers  have  emptied  them  out, 
and  marred  their  vine  branches.  1812  H.  Macnf.ill  Poet. 
Wks.  II.  77  Dear  sober  emptyers  of  the  glass.  1879 
Baring-Govld  Germany  II.  269  The.  .cesspool-emptiers  are 
town  officials. 

Emptily  (e’mptili),  culv.  [f.  Empty  a.  +  -LY2.] 
In  an  empty  manner. 

1591  Percivall  Sp.  Did.,  Vaziamente,  emptily.  1611-84 
Leighton  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xxxix.  4  What 
we  know  emptily  and  barely,  we  may  know  spiritually  and 
fruitfully.  1653  Manton  Exp.  James  i.  19  We  do  not 
vainly  and  emptily  talk  of  the  things  of  God.  1871  R. 
Ellis  Catullus  lxiv.  142  A  light  wind  emptily  fleeting. 

Emptiness  (e’mptines).  Also  emptyness(e. 
[f.  Empty  a.  +  -ness.]  The  condition  of  being 
empty. 

1.  gen.  The  condition  of  being  void  of  contents, 
of  not  being  filled,  furnished,  or  inhabited. 

1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe  11.  (1541)  45  The  moderation  of 
slepe  must  be  measured,  .by  emptynesse  or  fulnesse  of  the 
body.  1535  Coverdale  2  Esdras  vii.  25  Vnto  the  full,  plenty : 
and  to  the  emptye,  emptynesse.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  1.  iii. 
75  His  Coffers  sound  With  hollow  Pouerty,  and  Emptinesse. 
1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  300  Appetite  consisteth  in  the  Empti¬ 
ness  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Stomack.  1680- 1  Penn  Wks. 
Isaac  Pennington  I.  A  iij  b,  In  that  emptiness  they  waited 
to  be  filled  of  him  that  filleth  all  things.  1719  Watts 
Hynms  1.  cii,  Blest  are  the  humble  souls  that  see  Their 
emptiness  and  poverty.  1728  Pope  Dune.  1.  33  Keen  hollow 
winds  howl  thro’  the  bleak  recess,  Emblem  of  music  caus’d 
by  emptiness.  1747  Walpole  Lett.  H.  Mann  178  (1834) 
II.  203  No  idea  of  the  emptiness  of  London.  1845-6 
Trench  Huls.  Led.  11.  vii.  261  This  was  the  emptiness  of 
which  Christ’s  coming  should  be  the  answering  fulness. 
1885  Manch.  Exam.  15  Apr.  3/1  Emptiness  of  subject  and 
monotony  of  treatment. 

b.  concr.  Void  space;  a  vacuum. 

1570  Dee  Math.  Pref.  35  Water,  .by  descending  to  leaue 
Emptiness  at  his  backe.  1625  Donne  Serin,  iii.  22  a,  A  sup¬ 
plying  of  all  Emptinesses  in  our  Soules.  1691-8  Norris 
Prad.  Disc.  IV.  327  An  Emptyness  which  they  can  never 
fill.  1713  Warder  True  Amazons  35  The  occasion  of  this 
vast  Emptiness  in  the  Hive.  1877  Bryant  Lit.  People  Sncno 
346  Where  once  they  made  their  haunt,  was  emptiness. 

2.  The  state  of  being  void  of  certain  specified 
contents,  or  of  a  specified  quality.  Const,  of. 

1593  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  iii.  i,  Emptines  of  Christian  Ioue 
and  charity.  1642  Fuller  Holy  4*  Prof.  St.  iii.  iii.  157 
Such  boasting  sounds  proceed  from  emptinesse  of  desert. 
1707  Floyer  Physic.  Pulse- Watch  362  The  Pulsus  pro¬ 
fundus.  .indicates,  .emptiness  of  Humours.  1875  Maskell 
Ivories  v.  45  To  absence  of  composition .  .were  added  neglect 
and  emptiness  of  form. 

3.  Want  of  solidity  or  substance ;  inability  to 
satisfy  desire;  unsatisfactoriness;  vacuity,  hol¬ 
lowness. 

a  1695  Dryden  Dufresnoy  Pref.  xii,  'Tisthis  which  causes 
the  Graces  . .  to  subsist  in  the  emptiness  of  Light  and 
Shadows.  1710  Steele  Taller  No.  271.  p  4  To  lay  before  my 
Readers  the  Emptiness  of  Ambition.  1781  Cowper  Hope  156 
Hope.,  has  the  wondrous  virtue  to  educe  From  emptiness  it¬ 
self  a  real  use.  i860  W.  Collins  Worn.  White  125  Objections 
that  rose  to  my  lips  . .  died  away  in  their  own  emptiness. 
1871  Miss  Braddon  Fentons  Quest  I.  ii.  28  There  was  no 
more  dulness  or  emptiness  for  Gilbert  Fenton  in  his  life 
at  Lidford. 

b.  pi.  Trifles,  trivialities,  ‘vanities’. 

1843  James  Forest  Days  14  The  little  emptinesses 

which  occupy  free  hearts  in  the  early  morning.  1884  A. 
Maclaren  in  Chr.  Commw.  11  Dec.  111/2  Unsubstantial 
emptinesses  and  moonshiny  illusions. 

4.  Want  of  knowledge  ;  lack  of  sense ;  inanity. 
Also,  of  an  author  or  a  composition :  Lack  of 
vigorous  thought  or  expression ;  meagreness  or 
poverty  of  matter. 

1658  J.  Rowland  Moufet's  Theat.  Ins.  1013,  I  wonder  at 
Pennius’s  brevity  and  emptiness  in  this  argument.  1699 
Garth  Dispens.  iv.  (1730)12  Bur[ge]ss  deafens  all  the  list’n- 
ing  Press  With  Peals  of  most  Seraphick  Emptiness.  1728 
Pope  Dune.  1.  185  Me  emptiness  and  dulness  could  inspire, 
And  were  my  elasticity,  and  fire.  1844  Stanley  A  mold 
(1858)  I.  iv.  168  The  falsehood  and  emptiness  of  the  Latin 
historians. 

t  Empting,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Empt  v.  +  -ing.1]  = 
Emptying  ;  in  U.  S.  the  pi.  in  the  sense  '  yeast  ’  is 
pronounced  (e*mptins)  but  often  written  emptyings : 
see  Emptying  2  b. 

c  1440  Prontp.  Parv.  139  Emtyng  or  a  voydynge.  1884 
Lowell  Poet.  Wks.(  1871)  2ip  T’will  take  more  emptins  . . 
than  this  new  party’s  gut,  To  give  such  heavy  cakes  as 
them  a  start. 

Emption  (e  mpjon).  [ad.  L.  eruption- em  buy¬ 
ing,  n.  of  action  f.  eme-re  to  buy.] 

1.  The  action  of  buying :  chiefly  in  phrases, 
Eight  of  {sole)  eruption,  etc.,  or  with  allusion  to  2. 

1461-83  Ord.  R.  Househ.  73  The  chief  Butler,  .taketh  his 
resceytes  of  money,  .of  the  Thesaurer .  .for  all  the  emptiones 
of  his  office.  1736  Carte  Ormonde  I.  140  The  proclama¬ 
tion  for  the  sole  emption.  .was  offered  to  be  revoked.  1783 
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Burke  Rep.  Aff.  India  Wks.  1842  XI.  143  By  a  limitation 
of  the  right  of  emption  of  foreign  opium. 

2.  Roman  Law.  Purchase,  in  the  contract  of 
sale  (L.  emptio,  as  correlated  with  venditio). 

.  c  1555.  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VIII ,  (1878)  241  There 
is  emption  and  vendition  contracted  as  soon  as  the  parties 
be  condescended  upon  the  price.  1727  Ahbuthnot  Coins 
(T.\  There  is  a  dispute  among  the  lawyers,  Whether  Glaucus 
exchanging  his  golden  armour  with  the  brasen  one  of 
Tydides  was  emption  or  commutation. 

Emptional  (e’mpjanal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -Ah.] 
That  may  be  purchased. 

+  Emptitious,  a.  Obs.  rare  ~ 1.  [f.  L.  emp- 

tici-us  f.  empt-  ppl.  stem  of  emere  to  buy  +  -ous  : 
cf.  adventitious. ]  Venal,  capable  of  being  bought. 

1650  A.  B.  Mutat.  Polemo  1 1  Emptitious  as  he  was . .  they 
.  .knew  well  enough  how  to  over  value  him. 

II  Emptor  (emptor,  -01).  Rom.  Law.  [a.  L. 
emptor,  agent-n.  f.  emere  to  buy.]  A  purchaser. 

1875  Poste  Gains  I.  (ed.  2)  108  He  had  to  utter  the  formula 
.  .i.e.  to  invite  the  emptor  to  strike  the  scale  with  the  ingot. 

t  Emptory.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  emptorium  place 
of  buying  :  see  prec.]  A  mart,  market-place. 

1641  Heylin  Help  to  Hist.  (1680)  474  The  common  Mart 
or  Emptory.  1665-76  Ray  Flora  146  The  flower-market, 
the  common  Emptory  of  trash  and  refuse. 

Empty (e'mpti),a.  and  sb.  Forms:  1  semetig, 
Kmtis,  emtis,  3,  5  amti,  -tie,  3-4  emti,  empti, 
4-7  emty,  emptie,  -ye,  4-  empty.  [OE.  semetig, 
f.  xmetta  leisure  +  -iz,  -y. 

The  vowel  of  the  middle  syllable  was  dropped  already  in 
OE.  The  initial  x,  being  shortened,  yielded  as  usual  in 
ME.  dialects  the  parallel  forms  a  and  e ;  hence  the  forms 
amti  and  emti ;  the  former  died  out  in  15th  century ;  the 
latter  (with  the  euphonic  p  normal  between  m  and  t)  is 
represented  by  the  mod.  form.] 

A.  adj. 

f  1.  Of  persons  :  At  leisure,  not  occupied  or 
engaged.  Also,  unmarried.  Only  in  OE. 

c 897  K.  yF.LFRED  Gregory' s  P ast.  li.  401  pset  hie  ne  wenen 
3aet  hie . .  gemengan  maegen  wiS  5a  Eemtegan  wifmen.  c  1000 
AiLFRic  Horn.  (Th.)  II.  441  Martha  swanc,  and  Maria  smt 
aemtig. 

2.  Of  a  material  receptacle :  Containing  nothing ; 
opposed  to  full.  Also  fig.  of  anything  that  may 
be  said  to  be  ‘  filled  ’. 

*971  Blickl.  Horn.  5  Heo  [the  Virgin  Mary]  wtes  ‘ful’ 
eweden  nses  ‘  aemetugu  ’.  c  1300  Beket  2178  The  sculle  al 
amti  was  :  and  no  brayn  therinne  bilevede.  c  1386  Chau¬ 
cer  Reeve’s  Prol.  40  Almost  al  empty  is  pe  tonne.  1514 
Barclay  Cyt.  4  Uplondyshm.  (1847 )  62  With  empty  belly 
and  simple  poore  aray.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  iv.  iv.  73 
The  empty  vessel  makes  the  greatest  sound,  a  1628  Pres¬ 
ton  New  Covt.  (1634)  62  Nothing  is  said  to  be  empty,  but 
when  you  look  for  a  fullnesse  in  it.  .1673  O.  Walker  Educ. 
(1677)  103  They  bring  forth  yellow  and  emty  eares,  before 
the  harvest.  1732  Pope  Ep.  Bathurst  320  Which  of  these 
is  worse,  Want  with  a  full  or  with  an  empty  purse?  1732 
Arbuthnot  R tiles  0/ Diet  269  They  might  be  taken  in  an 
empty  Stomach.  1845  Budd  Dis.  Liver  374  The  gall¬ 
bladder  and  ducts  are  found  empty,  i860  Tyndall  Glac. 

1.  §  11.  80,  I  now  filled  our  empty  wine-bottle  with  snow. 

b.  Void  of  certain  specified  contents;  fig.  de¬ 
void  of  certain  specified  qualities,  etc.  Const. 

+ from ,  f  in,  of. 

1483  Caxton  Cato  Gj,  Empty  of  alle  goodes  and  fylled 
of  alle  euyll.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  878  And  I  shal 
find  you  emptie  of  that  fault.  1596  — Merck.  V.  iv.  i.  5 
Empty  From  any  dram  of  mercie.  1600  —  A.  Y.  L.  11.  vii.  93 
In  ciuility  thou  seem'st  so  emptie.  1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard 
Texts  97  We.  .are  of  ourselves  emptie  of  all  good,  aiqzq 
Newton  lj.).  The  heavens  are  much  emptier  of  air  than 
any^  vacuum  we  can  make  below,  i860  Trench  Mirac. 
xxxi.  (1862)  444  The  Gentiles  were  empty  of  all  fruits  of 
righteousness.  1865  Mill  Exam.  Hamilton's  Philos.  87 
Metaphysical  doctrines  which  . .  are  empty  of  the  smallest 
substance. 

3.  transf.  +  a.  Having  one’s  purse,  etc.  empty ; 
destitute  of  money.  (Only  contextual.)  Obs. 

1581  J.  Bell  H addon’s  A  nsw.  Osor.  15  The  Apostles  .. 
should  wander  through  the  whole  world  emptie  of  all 
worldly  furniture.  1722  De  Foe  Plague  (1756]  173  Those 
that  had  Money,  .were  able  to  subsist  themselves;  but  those 
who  were  empty  suffered  . .  great  Hardships.  1724  — 
Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  151  The  king  [was]  quite  empty  of 
money. 

b.  Having  an  empty  stomach;  hungry.  Now 
only  colloq. 

1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI ,  in.  i.  248  Wer’t  not  all  one,  an 
emptie  Eagle  were  set,  To  guard  the  Chicken  from  a  hungry 
Kyte.  1620  Shelton  Doji  Quix.  III.  xxx.  209  And  where 
there  is  plenty  the  Guests  are  not  empty.  1719  De  Foe 
Crusoe  (1840)  II.  viii.  182  I  found  myself  empty. 

+  c.  Of  the  body:  Wanting  fullness,  shrunken, 
emaciated.  Also  of  the  pulse  :  Weak,  ‘  slender 
c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  11.  i.  4  pe  slak[e]  skyn  tremble}? 
vpon  myn  emty  body,  i486  Bk.  St.  A  Iban's  C  j  a,  Sum 
put  hawkys  in  mew.  .when  they  be  Empty  and  lene.  1533 
Elyot  Castel Heltke  11.  (1541)  45  b.  Where  the  body  is  long 
empty  by  longe  syknesse  or  abstinence,  slepe  comforteth 
nature.  1707  Floyer  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  412  An  empty 
Pulse  shews  small  Strength. 

4.  Of  space,  a  person’s  place,  etc. :  Vacant,  un¬ 
occupied.  Of  a  house,  etc.  :  Devoid  of  furniture 
or  inmates.  Also  fig. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  37  paet  on  us  ne  sy  gemeted  nasnigu 
stow  jemetig  gastlicra  ma^ena.  ciooo  ./Elfric  Gen,  i.  2 
Seo  eorpe.  .waes  ydel  ant  a:mtig.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Hojji. 

87  He  . .  cumeS  }>erto  and  fint  hit  emti  and  mid  beseme 
clene  swopen.  a\zz$Ancr.  R.  156  Non  empti  stude  i$e 


heorte  to  underuongen  flesliche  leihtren.  1297  R.  Gi.ouc. 
17  Amty  place  he  made  a  boute,  &  folc  fleu  hym  faste. 
c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.,  888  Tysbe  . .  saw  hire  wympil 
&  hise  emty  schede.  1514  Barclay  Cyt.  <$■  Uplondyshm. 
(1847)  6  One  maye  clerely  the  emty  nestes  se.  1593  Shaks. 
•2  Hen.  VI,  v.  ii.  4  And  dead  mens  cries  do  fill  the  emptie 
aire.  1611  Bible  i  Sam.  xx.  25  Dauids  place  was  emptie. 
1627  May  Lucaji  xi.  503  With  empty  Standards  reft  of  Com¬ 
panies.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Geojg.  iv.  516  Two  rising 
Heaps  of  liquid  Crystal  stand,  And  leave  a  Space  betwixt, 
of  empty  Sand.  1709  Steele  Tatter  No.  182  p  1  The  Town 
grows  so  very  empty.  1864  Skeat  Uhlajid's  Poems  273 
Every  room  seemed  empty  now. 
b.  quasi-jA  A  void  (space). 

IS3S  Coverdale  Job  xxvi.  7  He  stretcheth  out  y°  north 
ouer  the  emptie. 

5.  Without  anything  to  carry. 

a.  Of  a  carriage,  ship,  etc.  (  =  sense  2).  Hence 
transf.  of  a  beast  of  burden  :  Without  a  load 
{rare  in  mod.  use). 

c  1330  King  of  Tars  201  And  sadeles  mony  emptye.  1502 
Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)  197  Item  an  emty  horse  only  i.  d\ 
1586  Marlowe  1st  Pt.  Tamburl.  1.  ii,  Return  our  mules  and 
empty  camels  back.  1607  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  (1673) 
244  When  you  have  used  him  [the  horse]  to  leap  empty, 
likewise  accustome  him  loaded.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg. 
in.  271  Persuade  ’em  first  to  lead  an  empty  wheel.  1714 
Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates 412  Vessels,  .empty,  or  loaded  with  Masts, 
Planks,  and  other  Timber.  1796  Log  in  Nicolas  Disp. 
Nelson  VII.  p.  lxv,  A  Ship  and  a  Brig  from  Finale,  .proving 
.  .empty.  1884  Sir  W.  M‘Murdo  in  Pall  Mall  G.  18  June 
2/1  FitzGerald,  .started  with  the  empty  camels  in  a  bee-line 
across  the  desert. 

b.  Of  the  hand  :  Not  bringing  or  carrying  any 
thing  away.  Hence  of  persons  :  =  Empty-handed; 
chiefly  as  predicative  complement,  e.g.  To  go, 
come  away  empty. 

c  1500  Nezu  Notbr.  Mayd  in  Anc.  Poet.  Tracts  45  The 
poure  may  stande,  With  empty  hande.  1535  Coverdale 
Ruth  iii.  17  Thou  shalt  not  come  emptye  vnto  thy  mother 
in  lawe.  1607  Shaks.  Timoti  111.  vi.  40,  I  return’d  you  an 
empty  Messenger.  1727  A.  Hamilton  New  Acc.  E.  hut. 
I.  xi.  1 19  The  Custom,  not  to  appear  before  great  Men 
with  an  empty  Hand. 

fig.  1751  Jortin  Serin.  (1771)  VI.  198  The  prayers  of  the 
Penitent  return  not  empty.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  iii.  iii, 
A  hollow  form  with  empty  hands. 

c.  As  a  Biblical  Hebraism,  of  a  sword,  To  re¬ 
turn  empty. 

1611  Bible  2  Sam.  i.  22.  1677  Hubbard  Narrativ e  98 

Whom  [sixty  of  the  enemy]  they  slew  and  took,  so  as  their 
Sword  returned  not  empty. 

6.  a.  Of  persons,  their  projects,  etc. :  Lacking 
knowledge  and  sense  ;  frivolous,  foolish. 

1611  Bible  Pref.  8  This  was  iudged  to  be  but  a  very  poore 
and  emptie  shift.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  Pref.  18  Our 
best  Philosophers  will  but  prove  empty  Conjecturalists. 
^1674  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  (1704)  III.  xm.  307  A  very 
empty  and  unprepared  design.  1696  Tate  &  Brady  Ps. 
cxliv.^  4  His  Thoughts  but  empty  are  and  vain.  1707-8 
Let.  in  Hearne's  Coll.  II.  91  A  silly,  empty  pretender  to 
Greek.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  75  p  6  The  empty  Cox¬ 
comb  has  no  Regard  to  any  thing.  .Sacred.  1727  De  Foe 
Syst.  Magic  1.  iv.  (1840)  98  The  meanest,  emptiest,  and 
most  inconsistent  project. 

b.  Of  things  :  Wanting  solidity  and  substance  ; 
unsatisfactory,  vain,  meaningless. 

1340  Ayenb.  143  Zuo  emti  to  }>e  zi^lpe  of  }?o  greate  blisse. 
1603  Shaks.  Mens, for  M.  11.  iv.  2  Heauen  hath  my  empty 
words.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iii.  454  Find  Fit  retribution, 
emptie  as  thir  deeds.  1674  Brevint  Saul  at  Endor  230 
It  is  but  an  emty  Phantome.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg. 
iv.  710  All  his  Hopes  exhal’d  in  empty  Smoke.  1711  Steele 
Sped.  No.  79  P  9  All  these  Acts  are  but  empty  Shows. 
1718  Freethinker  No.  60.  34  It  is  not  an  empty  Title,  .but  a 
Right.  1728  Pope  Dune.  1. 54  Weighs . .  solid  pudding  against 
empty  praise,  a  1764  Lloyd  Whim  Poet.  Wks.  1774  II.  166 
Wrangling  wits,  .quarrel  for  an  empty  name.  1813  Shelley 
Q.  Mab.  iv,  Words.. Empty  and  vain  as  his  own  coreless 
heart.  1837  Thirlwall  Greece  IV.  xxxii.  229  Nor  were 
these  mere  empty  professions.  1884  Sat.  Rev .  14  June 
766/1  Frightened  by  the  emptiest  of  bugbears. 

33.  sb.  Comm.  An  empty  truck  or  wagon ;  an 
empty  box,  cask,  etc.  which  has  contained  goods. 

1865  Mom.  Start  Feb.,  I  was  ordered ..  to  ..  send  the 
empties  off  first.  1881  Daily  News  22  Aug.  3/2  George 
Whitehead,  a  dealer  in  empties  at  Mile-end  New-town. 
1884  Harper’s  Mag.  May  874/2  They  are.  .made  into  a  long 
train  in  exchange  for  ‘  empties 

C.  Comb.  ( parasynthetic  adjs.),  as  empty -basketed, 
-bellied,  -fisted ,  -headed,  -hearted,  -pannelled  (in 
Falconry),  -pated,  - skulled ,  -stomached,  -vaulted’, 
also  Empty-handed. 

1883  Harpeds  Mag.  Apr.  702/2  Fisher  people  ..  coming 
back  *empty-basketed.  1836-48  B.  D.  Walsh  Aristoph. 
Knights  1.  iii,  You’ve  cut  *Empty-bellied  to  the  Town- 
hall.  1664  H.  More  Myst,  Iniq.  xv.  52  Fear  of  the  Saints 
displeasure,  if  they  approach  *empty-fisted.  1650  B.  Dis- 
collim.  17  *Empty -headed,  Fiddle -brain’d  Men.  1873 
j  Symonds  Grk.  Poets  iii.  86  Trample  on  the  empty-headed 
j  rabble.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  1.  i.  155  Nor  are  those  ^empty- 
hearted,  whose  low  sounds  Reuerbe  no  hollownesse.  1842 
I  Manning  Serin.*  viii.  (1848)  I.  109  Empty-hearted  followers 
of  this  vain-glorious  world.  1575  Turberv.  Falconrie  313 
Let  hir  stande  *emptiepanneld  upon  the  same  untill  night. 

I  1820  Scott  Abbot  xxxiii,  There  are  *empty-pated  coxcombs 
1  at  each  corner.  1863  Mrs.  C.  Clarke  Shaks.  Char.  vi. 
159  Quackery  may,  and  does  succeed  for  a  season,  .with  the 
*empty-skulled.  1527  Andrew  Brunswyke's  Distyll.  Waters 
Aij,  Them  that  be  *empty-stomaked  thrughe  overmoche 
hete  of  the  stomake.  1861  Du  Chaillu  Equal.  Afr.  vi.  58 
The  only  empty-stomached  individual  of  the  company.  1634 
Milton  Comus  249  They  float  . .  through  the  *empty- 
1  vaulted  night. 


Empty  (e'mpti),  v.  Forms  :  [1  fce-eemtisian], 
6-7  emptie,  6  -  empty,  [f.  Empty  a.  ;  the  form 
with  prefix  ge-  appears  in  OE. ;  subsequently  the 
word  does  not  appear  in  our  quots.  before  16th  c. 
Cf.  Empt.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  empty ;  to  pour  out,  draw 
off,  or  remove  the  contents  of  (anything) ;  to  clear 
(a  house,  etc.)  of  furniture  or  of  inmates. 

[c  1000  TElfric  Horn.  (Th.)  I.  290  [Arius]  wajs  swa  geaem- 
to^od  on  his  innoSe  swa  swa  he  waes  aer  on  his  ^eleafan.] 
I555  Eden  Decades  W.  Ind.  11.  1.  (Arb.)  no  They  had 
emptied  theyr  quyuers.  1602  Carew  Cornwall  20  b,  An 
ill  . .  saved  Harvest  soon  emptieth  their  old  store.  1623 
Conway  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  1.  292  III.  157  Bleeding,  [I 
will]  emptie  my  vaynes.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  633  These 
puissant  Legions,  whose  exile  Hath  emptied  Heav'n.  1697 
Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  493  Empty  the  woolly  Rack,  and 
fill  the  Reel.  1763  J.  Brown  Poetry  <5*  Mus.  iii.  31  The 
Kettle  is  in  Part  empty ’d  in  the  Morning.  1791  Cowper 
Iliad  xviii.  356  All  our  houses  . .  Stand  emptied  of  their 
hidden  treasures.  1798  Canning  New  Morality  40  in 
Anti-Jacobin  9  July  (1852)  202  Empty  all  thy  quiver  on 
the  foe. 

b.  To  transfer  the  whole  contents  of  (a  vessel, 
etc.)  to  another  receptacle.  Const.  +  in,  into, 
upon.  Also  fig. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  iii.  iii.  15  Empty  it  in  the  muddie 
ditch.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Cinnamon  <$*  Pearls  v.  90 
Markets  into  which  we  can  empty  our  warehouses.  1865 
Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  I.  122  Bob  carried  . .  one  of  those  iron 
models  of  sugar-loaf  hats,  .into  which  he  emptied  the  jug. 

c.  To  drain  away,  pour  off,  clear  out  (the  con¬ 
tents  of  anything).  Also  fig. 

1578  T.  N.  tr.  Conq.  W.  India  31  That  with  two  pumpes 
they  might  not  emptie  the  water.  1823  Lamb  Elia ,  Ser.  11. 
xxiii.  (1865)  396  To  perceive  all  goodness  emptied  out  of  him. 

2.  To  unburden,  discharge,  clear  of  ( with  obs.) 
certain  specified  contents.  Chiefly  transf.  and  fig. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  103  Pryde  . .  fylleth  a 
man  or  woman  full  of.  .vaynglory  . .  but  mekenes  emptyeth 
them.  1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Ind.  Pref.  (Arb.)  55  Whether 
the  sandes  of  the  ryuers.  .bee  so  emptied  with  golde.  1593 
Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  iv.  x.  (1611)  147  Emptying  the  Church 
of  euery  such  rite  and  ceremony,  a  1628  Preston  New 
Covt.  (1634)  397  The  spirit  of  bondage  . .  empties  a  man  of 
all  righteousness.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iii.  731  The  neigh¬ 
bouring  Moon  With  borrowd  light  her  countenance  triform 
Hence  fills  and  empties.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  viii.  ii, 
And  all  The  chambers  emptied  of  delight.  1874  Morley 
Compromise  (1886)  140  Formularies,  which  he  has  first  to 
empty  of  all  definite,  .significance. 

3.  refl.  Of  persons  :  Chiefly  said  of  Christ,  after 
Gr.  bcivajoe  eavTov  (A.  V.  ‘made  himself  of  no 
reputation  ’)  Phil.  ii.  7.  Formerly  also,  to  exhaust 
all  one’s  resources. 

1579  Fulke  Heskins ’  Part.  114  He  emptied  himselfe  .. 
taking  the  shape  of  a  seruant.  1651  N.  Bacon  Hist.  Disc. 
lvii.  170  But  emptied  themselves  to  the  utmost  for  his 
delivery.  1658  Whole  Duty  Man  xvii.  §  11.  142  Christ 
emptied  himself  of  all.,  glory  and  greatness.  1741  Watts 
Improv.  Mind{  1801)  355  Jesus  the  mediator  emptied  him¬ 
self  for  our  sakes.  1882  Farrar  Early  Chr.  I.  380  He., 
emptied  Himself  of  His  glory,  .as  the.  .co-equal  Son. 

4.  refl.  Of  a  river,  etc.  :  To  discharge  itself  into 
another  river,  the  sea,  etc. ;  said  also  of  a  blood¬ 
vessel. 

1555  Eden  Decades  W.Ind.  (Arb.)  284  A  branche  of  Nilus 
which  emptieth  it  selfe  in  owre  sea.  1651  Hobbes  Lcviath. 
ii.  xxix.  173  The  Veins.. empty  themselves  into  the  Heart. 
1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  306  A  large  river 
empties  itself  into  this  bay.  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  34  The 
river,  .empties  itself  into  the  lake. 

b.  intr.  for  refl.  Now  chiefly  in  U.  S. 
a  1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Tracts  165  The  Rivers  Arnon, 
Cedron,  Zaeth,  which  empty  into  this  valley.  1692  tr. 
Sallust  50  All  these  together  empty’d  into  Rome  as  into  the 
common  sewer  of  all  disorder.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I. 
385  Sheepscot  river,  .empties  into  the  ocean.  1864  G.  P. 
Marsh  Man  <$*  Nature  402  Until  the  year  1714,  the  Kander 
.  .emptied  into  the  river  Aar. 

5.  intr.  for  refl.  To  become  empty. 

1633  Jons°n  Epithalamion  Wks.  (1838)  718  The  chapel 
empties  ;  and  thou  may'st  be  gone  Now,  Sun.  1654  Gayton 
Festivous  Notes  100  As  his  purse  failed,  or  pockets  emptied. 
1850  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  II.  109  Now  that  the  town  is  empty¬ 
ing.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  5  May  5/5  The  benches  had  almost 
emptied  for  the  dinner  hour. 

Empty-lia’ncled,  a.  [see  Empty  a.]  Hav¬ 
ing  nothing  in  the  hand :  chiefly  in  phrases,  To 
go,  come,  etc.  empty-handed. 

a.  Bringing  nothing,  esp.  no  gift.  Also  fig. 

1613  Purchas  Pilgr.,  Descr.  Iiutia  (1864)  40  None  . .  may 

come  before  the  King  with  any  Petition  emptie-handed. 
1775  Sheridan  Rivals  11.  ii,  I  guessed  you  weren’t  come 
empty-handed.  1850  W.  Irving  Goldsmith  31  His  daughter 
. .  entered  her  husband's  family  empty-handed.  1871  Ros¬ 
setti  Poems ,  Last  Confess.  22,  I  passed  a  village-fair.  .And 
thought,  being  empty-handed,  I  would  take  Some  little 
present. 

fig.  1855  Smedley  Occult  Sc.  258  Proving  . .  that  the  pre¬ 
scient  spirit  comes  empty-handed. 

b.  Carrying  nothing  away. 

1635  Austin  Medit.  137  Departing  as  he  [Christ]  did 
emptie-handed  from  the  world.  1835  W.  Irving  Tour 
Prairies  119  He  [the  hunter]  returned  empty-handed.  1868 
Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  II.  vii.  102  At  all  events 
Swegen  went  away  empty-handed. 

E’mptying,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Empty  v.  +  -in  g,  '.] 

1.  The  action  of  making  empty. 

1605  Shaks.  Macb.  iv.  iii.  68  Intemperance,  .hath  beene 
Th’  vntimeiy  emptying  of  the  happy  Throne.  1651  Wittie 
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tr.  Primrose's  Pop.  Err.  297  Bloud-letting.  .is.  .called  the 
emptying  of  the  vessels. 

2.  cotter,  a.  What  is  emptied  out  of  any  vessel  ; 
also  fig.  b.  pi.  Yeast  (obs.  exc.  U.  S.  as  an  arti¬ 
ficial  spelling  for  emptins ;  see  Empting). 

1650  B.  Discollim.  23  A  few  Brewers  emptyings.  1813 
Southey  Nelson  II.  36  Galley  slaves,  the  emptying  of  the 
jails,  and  banditti,  i860  Emerson  Cond.  Life ,  Power 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  333  If  we  will  make  bread,  we  must  have 
. .  yeast,  emptyings. 

Empurple  (empgup’l),  v.  Also  7  enpurple, 
6  inpurple,  7-8  impurple.  [f.  En-  +  Purple.] 
irons.  To  make  purple  ;  to  redden. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  iii.  vii.  17  Wildings  . .  whose  sides  em¬ 
purpled  were  with  smyling  red.  1623  Drumm.  of  Hawth. 
Cypress  Grove  Wks.  (1711)  1191'he  violets,  .impurple  not  the 
winter,  c  1630 — Poe  ms  Wks.  (1711)  5  O  sacred  blush,  enpurpl- 
ing  cheeks  pure  skies  With  crimson  wings.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  in.  364  The  bright  Pavement  impurpl’d  with  Celestial 
Roses  smil’d.  i7$5  Johnson, Empurple.  1772  Sir  W.  Jones 
Laura  62The  rising  flowers  impurpled  every  dale.  1804  J. 
Grahame  Sabbath  489  That  setting  sun  Is  now  empurpling 
Scotland’s  mountain  tops.  18. .  Mrs.  Browning  Lam.  for 
Adonis  v,  The  blood  ran  away  And  empurpled  the  thigh. 
1884  Hunter  &  Whyte  My  Ducats  <$•  Dan.  i.  (1885)  2  A 
dye-work,  .daily  empurpled  the  stream. 

b.  To  robe  or  clothe  in  purple,  rare. 

1598  Florio,  Porporare ,  to  impurple  or  inroabe  with  scarlet. 
1868  Beecher  Semi.  Crowned  Sufferings  The  ribald 
soldiery,  .empurple  him  [Christ]. 

Empurpled  (emppup’ld),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ed  !.]  That  is  made  or  turned  purple  ;  reddened. 

1708  J.  Philips  Cyder  (1807)  60  Down  rain  th’  impurpled 
balls,  ambrosial  fruit.  1790-1813  A.  Wilson  Sheph.  Dream 
Poet.  Wks.  11  Bleaters,  nibbling  o’er  th’ empurpled  plain. 
18 . .  Macaulay  Ivry ,  We  thought  of  Seine’s  empurpled  flood, 
b.  Clad  in  or  covered  with  purple.  Also  fig. 
i860  T.  Martin  Horace  55  Barbaric  monarchs’  mothers, 
and  empurpled  tyrants  fear.  1878  Masque  Poets  30  The 
empurpled  ease  Of  her  Greek  couch. 

Empurpling  (empiyuplig),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
-t-  -iNG-d]  a.  That  makes  purple,  reddens,  b. 
That  grows  purple. 

1793  Coleridge  Songs  of  Pixies  ix,  The  impurpling  vale. 
1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  xxx.  (1824)  696  An  empur¬ 
pling  and  reposing  hue. 

Empusa  (empi/rza).  Also  7-9  empuse.  [a. 
Gr.  e /ATTovcra .j 

1.  In  classical  sense :  A  hobgoblin  or  spectre 
supposed  to  be  sent  by  Hecate. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  598  Little  children, 
whom  they  use  to  scarre  with  the  fantastical  illusion 
Empusa.  1647  Jer.  Taylor  Dissuas.  Popery  1.  i.  §  10 
This  was  well  tried  of  old  against  an  Empuse  that  met 
Apollonius  Tyaneus.  1855  Smedley  Occult  Sc.  72  A  near 
kinsman  of  the  classical  Empusa. 
t  2.  A  hobgoblin,  spectre,  phantom.  Obs. 

1621  Molle  Camerar.  Liv.  Libr.  iv.  264  This  faire  bride 
is  an  Empuse  or  Hag.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  1.  ii. 
62  An  Empusa,  Phantom,  or  Spectre.  1708  in  Kersey 
1775  in  Ash.  1847  in  Craig;  and  in  mod.  Diets, 
t  3.  Comb.,  as  in  empusa-land.  Obs.  (nonce-zod.) 
1799  W.  Taylor  in  Robberds  Man.  I.  305  When  I  return 
from  empusaland  to  reality. 

4.  A  genus  of  the  family  Eniomophthorex . 

+  Empuzzle,  v.  Obs .  In  7  empuzzel.  ff. 
En-  +  Puzzle  sb.  or  z/.]  traits.  To  puzzle. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  i.  1  It  hath  empuzzeled 
the  enquiries  of  others,  .to  make  out  how,  etc. 

Empyema  (empi,rma).  Path.  [mod.  L.,  a. 
Gr.  k^irinj/xa  a  gathering,  suppuration,  f.  k\xi rvk-civ 
to  suppurate.] 

1.  ‘  A  collection  of  pus  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura, 
the  result  of  pleurisy.  The  term  has  also  been 
used  to  denote  any  chronic  inflammatory  effusion 
in  the  chest  ’  ( Syd .  Soc.  Lex.). 

1615  Crookil  Body  of  Man  367  You.  shall  open  a  mans  side 
diseased  of  the  Empyema.  1702  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr, 
vii.  (1852)  App.  606  All  his.  .skill  in  anatomy  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  its  producing  an  empyema.  1878  T.  Bryant  Pracl . 
Burg.  I.  569  Suppuration  in  the  antrum,  or  Empyema. 

2.  In  wider  sense :  Suppuration,  rare. 

1866  A.  Flint  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  149  The  term  empyema 
only  expresses  the  existence  of  pus,  without  indicating  its 
situation.  1880  tr.  Zicmsscns  Cycl.  Med.  IX.  545  This  so- 
called  Empyema  of  the  Gall  bladder. 

+  3.  ‘An  operation  to  discharge  all  sorts '  of 
matter  with  which  the  midriff  is  loaded  by  making 
a  perforation  in  the  Breast’  (Kersey).  Obs.~° 
1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash. 

I  Empyematous,  a.  Med.  Obs.  rare  - l.  [f. 
Gr.  I/17 tvrjpar-  stem  of  ipm irjpa  +  -ous.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  or  suffering  from  Empyema.  So  +  £m- 
pyema’tic  [see  -io]. 

1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  <$•  Min.  45  Eaten  by  those  that 
have  the  peripneumony,  or  are  empyematous  . .  and  those 
that  spit  forth  empyematous  matter.  1684  tr.  Bond's  Merc. 
Coalpit.  [Nettle]  is  good  for.  .empyematick  persons. 

+  Empyic,  a.  Med.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  ipirvuc- 
ds  suppurating.]  That  suffers  from  Empyema. 

f  ’657  Phys.  Diet.  ,  Empyici,  are  such  as  have  an  imposthume 
or  bladder  broken  in  the  side  of  the  lungs.]  1684  tr.  Bond's 
Merc.  Compit.  v.  141  This  Sinus  is  especially  considerable  in 
tapping  Empyick  persons. 

t  Empyical,  a.  Path.  Ohs.  rare—1,  [f.  prec. 
+  -al.]  «=  prec. 

1758  J.  S.  I.e  Oran's  Observ.  Surg.  11 1  The  weight  of  the 
Fluid  in  an  empyecal  [j*c]  Person. 


j-  Empyre,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  [ad.  F.  empirer, 
variant  of  OF.  empeirer :  see  Impair.]  trails.  To 
impair,  make  worse. 

1566  Dr  ant  Horace's  Sat.  ii.  F  v  b,  Let  furious  fortune 
frowne.  .She  cannot  much  empyre  our  cates. 

+  Empyre,  a.  Obs.  Also  4  empiry,  6  empire, 
[ad.  med.L.  (caelum)  empyreum,  empyrium :  see 
Empyreal.]  =  Empyreal,  Empyrean. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  7761  pis  heven  is  cald  heven  em¬ 
piry.  1520  Myrr.  our  Ladye  302  Heuen  empyre.  1549 
Compl.  Scot.  48  The  hauyn  empire.  1594  Dickenson  Aris¬ 
tas  (1878)  30  His  heroique  spirit  . .  hath  ascended  to  the 
Empyre  heaven. 

Empyreal  (empi’rial,  empirz  'al),  a.  Forms  : 
5  imperyal,  7  empyreall,  emperial,  imperial(l, 
7-8  empyrial(l,  6-  empyreal,  [f.  Med.L.  em- 
pyreus,  empyrmns ,  f.  Gr.  ipnvp-os  fiery)  +  -al.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Empyrean  or  highest 
heaven.  Also  fig. 

1481  Caxton  Myrr.  iii.  xxxii.  184  And  that  is  called  the 
heuen  Imperyal.  c  1590  Marlowe  Faust,  vi.  63  The  seven 
planets,  the  firmament,  and  the  empyreal  heaven.  1652 
Caryl  Job  xiv.  12.  604  The  imperial  heaven,  which  is  called 
the  Seat  of  the  blessed.  1667  Milton  P.  A.  vii.  i4_Into  the 
Heav’n  of  Heav’ns  I  have  presum’d,  .and  drawn  Empyreal 
aire.  1732  Pope  Ess.  Mann.  23  Go  soar  with  Plato  to  th’ 
empyreal  sphere.  1850  W.  Irving  Mahomet  vii.  (1853)  39 
Seated  securely  in  the  empyreal  heavens. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sky  or  visible  heaven  ; 
celestial. 

1744  Akenside  Pleas.  Imag.  j.  202  Amaz’d  she  views  The 
empyreal  waste.  1882  Whinfield  tr.  Omar  Khayyam  64 
Yon  palace  whose  roofs  touch  the  empyreal  blue. 

e.  quasi-rd. 

1827  Keble  Chr.  V.,  Quinquages.  Sand.,  Happy  souls  . . 
Plunge  in  th’  empyreal  vast. 

2.  fig.  Sublime,  elevated,  superior,  rare. 

1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt.  11.  (1851)  143  A  mortall  thingamong 
many  readers  of  no  Empyreall  conceit.  1735-6  H.  Brooke 
Univ.  Beauty  1.  194  Empyreal  natures  with  empyreal 
names,  a  1797  W.  Mason  Ode  to  Truth  iv.  39  Shall  a  form. . 
of  mould’ring  clay,  Vie  with  these  charms  empyrial  ? 

3.  In  etymological  sense :  Fiery ;  composed  of 
or  resembling  the  pure  element  of  fire.  Also  fig. 

1601  Deacon  &  Walker  Spirits  Divels  93  They .  .consist 
of  empyriall  orfierie  bodies,  a  1711  Ken  Hymns  Evang. 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  6  A  chariot  . .  Of  brightest  empyreal 
Substance  built.  1809  W.  Irving  Iinicherb.  1.  i.  (1849)  32 
Certain  empyreal,  luminous  or  phosphoric  clouds. 

+  4.  Chem.  Capable  of  supporting  combustion. 
Empyreal  air :  Scheele’s  name  for  oxygen.  Obs. 

1780  tr.  Scheele’s  Experiments  35  Since  this  air  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  generation  of  fire  . .  I  shall  hence¬ 
forth  . .  call  it  empyreal  air.  1812  Sir  H.  Davy  Chem.  Philos. 
226  Only  two  undecompounded  empyreal  substances  have 
been  as  yet  discovered. 

+  b.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1801  Herschel  Sun  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCI.  303  An  elastic 
gas,  which  may  be  called  empyreal,  is  constantly  formed 
[in  the  sun]. 

Empyrean  (empirz -an,  emprrzan),  a.  and  sb. 
Also  6  empyrian,  7-S  empyrsean.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -AN.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sphere  of  fire  or 
highest  heaven.  Also  fig. 

1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  1.  3  It  pleased  God  first  of  all 
to  create  the  Empyrean  Heaven.  1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Chr. 
Mor.  93  The  pearl  we  seek  for  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Indian,  but  in  the  empyrean  ocean.  1796  Morse  Airier. 
Gcog.  I.  27  Above  the  starry  sphere  . .  finally  the  empyrean 
heaven,  or  heaven  of  heavens.  1805  Wordsw.  Prelude  iv. 
(1850)  98  Drenched  in  empyrean  light,  a  1839  Praed  Poems 
(1864)  II.  306  From  the  Courts  of  the  Empyrean  dome 
Came  forth  what  seemed  a  fiery  car. 

B.  sb. 

1.  The  highest  heaven.  In  ancient  cosmology  the 
sphere  of  the  pure  element  of  fire  :  in  Christian  use, 
the  abode  of  God  and  the  angels.  Also  fig. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  vii.  73  Divine  Interpreter  sent  Down 
from  the  Empyrean.  1755  in  Johnson.  1847  I-D*  Lindsay 
Chr.  Art  I.  Introd.  32  The  empyrean,  the  first  work  of 
creation  and  the  residence  and  throne  of  God.  1878  New¬ 
comb  Pop.  Astron.  iv.  408  The  empyrean,  or  kingdom  of 
fire. 

2.  transf.  a.  The  visible  heavens  or  firmament, 
b.  The  whole  extent  of  cosmic  space. 

1808  J.  Barlow  Columb.  iv.  456  O’er  great,  o’er  small 
extends  his  physic  laws,  Empalms  the  empyrean.  1821 
Craig  Lect.  Drawing  v.  262  The  vast  empyrean  of  the  sky. 
1880  M.  Pattison  Milton  xiii.  179  The  physical  universe 
itself  [becomes]  a  drop  suspended  in  the  infinite  empyrean. 

t  Empyre'um.  Obs.  Also  empyrscum.  [a. 
L.  empyreum  (cesium)  the  fiery  heaven  or  sphere 
of  fire.]  =  Empyrean  B.  i. 

1647  Crash  aw  Music's  Duel  91  In  th’  empyramm  of  pure 
harmony,  a  1680  Butler  Rem.  (1759)  1. 1 1  Prove,  if  they  are 
other  Suns.  .Or  Windows  in  the  Empyreum.  a  1711  Ken 
Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  200  Through  Empyreum 
.  .Thousands  of  thousands  their  bright  Beams  display.  1777 
Priestley  Matt.  <$•  Spir.  (1782)  I.  vi.  67  When  the  Christian 
. .  has  ranged  the  regions  of  empyreum  for  some  thousands 
of  years. 

t  EmpyretrmCe.  Oos .  rare.  Anglicized  form 
of  next. 

1665  G.  Harvey  Advice  agst.  Plague  24  They  impress  an 
Empyrcuine  upon  the  intrails  for  want  of  subtil  dissipative 
parts.  1727  Bradley  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Angelica ,  There  may 
be  Danger  of  an  Empyreum  from  another  Eire. 


Empyreuma  (empirzz-ma).  Also  7  empy- 
ruma  ;  pi.  empyreumata.  [a.  Gr.  ipnvpcvpa  a 
live  coal  covered  with  ashes,  f.  ipttvpeveiv  to  set 
on  fire.] 

+ 1.  (See  quots.)  Obs. 

1643  J.  Steer  tr.  Exp.  Chyiurg.  vi.  20 That  outward  heat 
doth  draw  unto  it  Empyruma,  that  is,  heat  left  by  the  fire 
in  the  burned  part.  1656  Ridgley  Tract.  Physic/c  66  The 
Empyreuma,  or  Atoms  of  the  fire  must  first  be  called  forth. 

2.  The  ‘burnt’  smell  imparted  by  fire  to  organic 
substances. 

1641  French  Distill,  i.  (1651)  13  A  certain  Empyreuma,  or 
smatch  of  the  fire.  1736  Bailey  Housh.  Diet.  188  If  the 
cassia  be  drawn  low  it  is  very  subject  to  an  empyreuma. 
1794-6  E.  Darwin  Zoon.(  1801)  1. 195  Our  victuals,  .are  adul¬ 
terated  with  salt,  spice,  oil,  and  empyreuma.  1858  Hogg 
Life  Shelley  II.  423  A  disgusting  taste,  .gravely  pronounced 
to  be  only  an  empyreuma. 

t  3.  In  pi.  ‘  Little  feaverish  remains,  after  a  crisis. 
Also  that  thick  viscous  matter  which  settles  at 
the  bottom  of  distilled  Water  ’  (Phillips).  Obs.~° 

1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash. 

Empyreumatic  (empbrwmae’tik),  a.  [f.  Gr. 
ipntvpcup.aT-  stem  of  ipnvpevpa  +  -ic.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  having  the  quality  of,  Empyreuma  ;  tasting 
or  smelling  of  burnt  organic  matter. 

1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chyni.  163  That  fetid  empyreu¬ 
matic  oyl  which  we  see.  1746  R.  James  Introd.  Moufet' s 
Healtlis  Irnprov.  42  The  Mass . .  is . .  of  a  disagreeable  Smell, 
empyreumatic,  bitter.  1791  Hamilton  Bertliollet' s  Dyeing 
I.  1.  1.  v.  78  A  dark  coloured  and  empyreumatic  phlegm. 
1862  Corrih.  Mag.  VI.  607  One  pipe,  .represents  a  dose  of 
nicotine  and  empyreumatic  oil. 

Empyreumatical  (empiazzmsedikal),  a.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ical.]  =  prec. 

1667  Boyle  Orig.  Formes  <$•  Qual.,  Other  Empyreumaticall 
oyles.  1669  —  Contn.  New  Exp.  11.  (1682)  196  The  Flesh 
had  contracted  a  taste  and  a  smell  very  empyreumatical. 
1725  Bradley  Earn.  Diet.  s.v.  Nutmegs  To  avoid  the  Em¬ 
pyreumatical  Impression  it  would  otherwise  take.  1872 
Baker  Nile  Tribut.  ii.  35  The  Arabs,  .prepare  their  tanned 
skins  with  an  empyreumatical  oil. 

+  Empyreumatism.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ism.]  Infection  with  an  Empy’REUma. 

1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chym.  191  Accusing  its  medical 
preparations  of  empyreumatism. 

Empyreumatize  (empirzf-mataiz),  v.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ize.]  trans.  To  infect  or  taint  with  an 
Empytieuma.  Hence  Empyreu'matized  ppl.  a. 

1846  Blackw.  Mag.  L1X.  113  The  smell  of  empyreuma- 
tised  grease,  .wafted  to  the  nostrils. 

Empyric,  etc.,  obs.  (erron.)  f.  of  Empiric,  etc. 

Empyrical  (empi’rikal),  a.  rare~a.  [f.  Gr. 
tptrvp-os  burnt  +  -ic  +  -al.]  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  burning  or  combustion,  b.  ‘  Containing  the 
combustible  principle  of  coal’  (Smart  1847). 

+  Empyro’sis.  Obs.  rare  —  L  [a.  Gr.  epiriipcoms 
n.  of  action  f.  iptrupo-eiv  =  ipnvpevetv  to  set  on 
fire.]  A  general  fire,  conflagration. 

1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  217  The  former  Opinion 
that  held  these  Cataclysms  and  Empyroses  universal.  1775 
in  Ash.  1847  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Emrod^e,  obs.  var.  of  Emerald,  Emerod. 

+  E’mrose.  Obs.—°  *  Probably  a  garden  Ane¬ 
mone  (A.  coronaria  L.  ?)  ’  (Britten  and  Holland). 

1708  in  Kersey,  Evirose,  a  flower.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 
1775  in  Ash. 

f  ’Emseives,  pron.  Obs.  [See  ’Em.]  =  Them¬ 
selves. 

1699  T.  C.  tr.  Tally's  Offices  (1706)  31  They’d  hardly  ever 
trouble  'emselves  so  far. 

Erode,  obs.  variant  of  Emmet. 

Emtory,  variant  of  Emptory,  Obs. 

Emty,  obs.  variant  of  Empty. 

Emu,  variant  of  Emeu. 

+  Emu  cid,  a.  Obs.~°  [f.  E-  preffi  f  L.  miicid- 
us  mouldy.]  Mouldy. 

1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1721  in  Bailey.  1847  in  Craig. 

d  Emulable,  a..  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  semul-dre 
to  Emulate  +  -able.]  Worthy  of  emulation. 

1693  Leighton  Comm.  1st  Pet.  iii.  13  (R.)  None  are  so 
complete  but  they  may  espy  some  . .  emulable  good  . .  in 
meaner  Christians.  [In  mod.  Diets.] 

i  E  mulate,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  xmuldt- 
us  pa.  pple  of  ssmuld-ri  to  rival.]  Ambitious, 
emulous. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  i.  82  Prick’d  on  by  a  most  emulate 
Pride. 

Emulate  (e’mizzk't),  v.  Also  7  aemulate.  [f. 
L.  semuldt-  ppl.  stem  of  mmuld-ri  to  rival.] 

1.  trails.  Of  persons  :  To  strive  to  equal  or  rival 
(a  person,  his  achievements  or  qualities) ;  to  copy  or 
imitate  with  the  object  of  equalling  or  excelling. 

1589  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  Prose  Addit.  (1612)  347  So  much 
doe  1  emulate,  not  enuie  thy  glorie.  1665  Boyle  Occas. 
Reft.  v.  ix.  (1675)  330  The  disparity  of  Circumstances  be¬ 
twixt  their  own  Condition,  and  that  of  those  they  ./Emulate. 
1694  Dryden  To  Sir  G.  Kneller  80  Contemn  the  bad, 
and  Emulate  the  best.  1752  Hume  Ess.  ty  Treat.  (1777) 
I.  224  The  whole  world  emulates  Athens  and  Rome.  1883 
F.  M.  Peard  Contrad.  I.  12  When  will  you  emulate  Sir 
Archibald  in  the  art  of  saying  pretty  things  ? 

2.  Implying  some  degree  of  success  :  To  vie 
with,  rival,  attain  or  approach  to  equality  with. 

1807  G.  Chalmers  Caledonia  I.  ut.  iii.  341  He  emulated 
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the  Scottish  kings  in  splendour.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth 
xiii,  My  royal  nephew  will  soon  emulate  his  father’s  wisdom. 
1872  Yeats  Growth  Comm.  52  Many  of  the  Greek  states 
emulated  Tyre  in  commerce  and  opulence. 

b.  Of  things :  To  vie  with,  rival,  equal  or 
closely  approach  in  any  quality. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  IV.  m.  iii.  58,  I  see  how  thine  eye 
would  emulate  the  Diamond.  1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys. 
Meek,  xxxvii.  307  They  were  wont,  .to  emulate,  .the  appari¬ 
tion  of  Light.  1661  Boyle  Examen  iii.  (1682)  21  The  Cor¬ 
puscles,  .tend  to.  .emulate  a  spring.  1725  Bradley  Fain. 
Diet.  s.v.  Sycomore,  The  Liquor  emulates  that  of  the  Birch. 
1833  Miss  Mitford  in  L’ Estrange  Life  III.  i.  2  Lady 
Madalina  Palmer  is  working  one  [a  carpet]  which  emulates 
the  paintings  of  Van  Huysum. 

+  3.  intr.  To  make  it  one’s  ambition,  strive  in  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  (to  do  or  obtain  something).  Const. 
inf.  Obs . 

1597  J-  Payne  Royal  Exch.  40  Emulate  to  be  nerer  there 
good  begynnings.  1619  H.  Hutton  Follie's  Anat.  49 
Vulcan,  .did  not  strive,  Or  emulate  to  be  superlative.  1649 
G.  Daniel  Trinarch.,  Hen.  F,  ccxvi,  He.  .Emulated  more 
to  Dye. 

+  4.  trans.  To  desire  to  rival  (a  person,  his 
fortune,  achievements,  etc.) ;  lienee ,  to  be  jealous 
of,  envy,  feel  a  grudge  against.  Obs. 

1611  Tourneur  Ath.  Frag.  v.  ii,  I  begin  to  emulate  thy 
death.  1624  Heywood  Gnnaik.  207  An  opposite  faction 
which  emulated  his  goodnesse.  1654  Trapp  Comm.  Ps. 
Ixxiii.  3,  I  ^emulated,  and  stomached  their  prosperity. 

5.  In  occasional  uses:  fa.  ?To  woo,  contend 
emulously  for  (obs.).  b.  To  excite  the  emu¬ 
lation  of.  rare  ~ l. 

1603  Drayton  Bar.  Wars  1.  xlvii,  We  see  the  early  rising 
Sunne,  With  his  bright  Beames  to  emulate  our  sight.  1804 
Monson  in  Owen  Wellesley  Disp.  529  Each  emulated  the 
other  to  deeds  of  glory. 

Emulating  ;e*mi?/l^tiq),///.  a.  [f.  Emulate 
v.  +  -ing2.]  That  emulates.  Also^z^. 

1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  xiv.  iii.  (1620)  474 
Who  is  more  enuious,  contentious,  emulating  and  wrath¬ 
ful!  against  them  then  he?  #1777  Fawkes  tr.  Smart's 
Whs.  (1791)  II.  159  If  e’er  a  lyre  at  unison  there  be,  It  swells 
with  emulating  harmony. 

Emulation  (emiwiif'-jsn).  Also  7  eem-.  [ad. 
L.  xtnulation-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  xmula-ri .] 

1.  The  endeavour  to  equal  or  surpass  others  in 
any  achievement  or  quality ;  also,  the  desire  or 
ambition  to  equal  or  excel. 

In  early  use  the  word  is  perh.  more  freq.  applied  to  the 
mental  emotion  ;  in  mod.  use  the  notion  of  active  effort  is 
always  in  some  degree  present. 

1552  Huloet,  Emulation,  zclns.  1555  Eden  Decades  W. 
Ind.  (Arb.)  59  To  prouoke  &  encorage  other  forwarde  natures 
to  themulation  of  their  vertues.  1612  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit. 
v.  (1627)  48  Provoking  emulation  of  the  Schollers.  1622 
B.  Jonson  Pref.  Verses  in  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman’s  Guzman 
D’Alf,  This  Faire  semulation,  &  no  envy  is.  1674  Boyle 
Theol.  comp.  w.  Nat.  Philos.  197  Imitation  or  Emulation 
oftentimes  makes  many  others  addict  themselves  to  it  [a 
branch  of  study],  c  1790  Burke  Sp.  Short.  Pari.  Wks.  X. 
85  The  spirit  of  emulation  has  also  been  extremely  increased. 
1828  D’Israeli  Chas.  I,  II.  xi.  274  Their  emulation  . .  ter¬ 
minated  in  personal  antipathy.  1882  Hinsdale  Garfield 
<$•  Educ.  1.  36  He  was  always  generous  in  his  emulations. 

+  2.  Ambitious  rivalry  for  power  or  honours  ; 
contention  or  ill-will  between  rivals.  Obs. 

1588  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1809)  II.  97  The  dissension  and  emu¬ 
lation  that  I  have  seen . .  between  private  captains  for  vain¬ 
glory.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ilf  11.  iii.  25  Emulation,  who 
shall  now  be  neerest,  Will  touch  vs  all  too  neere.  1612 
T,  Taylor  Comm .  Titus  i.  6  (1619)  105  What  heart-greife 
was  it  to  Iacob  to  see  such  daily  emulation  betweene  Leah 
and  Rahel?  1646  Buck  Rich.  Ilf  1.  i3.Iulius  Csesar,  was 
.  .a  great  Captaine,  although  his  Emulation  cost  an  infinite 
quantitie  of.,  humane  blood.  1651  Rcliq.  Wotton  (1685) 
608  A  great  emulation  fallen  between  the  Queens  Agent, 
and  the  Polish  Orator  there. 

+  3.  Grudge  against  the  superiority  of  others  ; 
dislike,  or  tendency  to  disparagement,  of  those 
who  are  superior.  Obs. 

1561  "Eden  Arte Nauig.  Pref.,  This  enuyof  emulation  pro- 
ceadeth  of  some  singuler  vertue  of  them  that  are  so  maliced. 
1596  Drayton  Leg.  iii.  323  For  Emulation  ever  did  attend 
Upon  the  Great.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  vii.  §  6  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great,  in  Emulation  was  woont  to  call  him 
Parietaria,  Wall  Flower.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <$-  Cr.  1.  iii.  134 
Pale  and  bloodlesse  Emulation.  1695  Bp.  Patrick  Comm. 
Gen.  492  Zilpah’s  Sons  . .  were  thought  to  have  less  emula¬ 
tion  to  him,  than  the  Sons  of  Leah.  1771  Smollett  Humph. 
Cl.  (1815)  127,  I  am  afraid  we  sometimes  palliate  this  vice 
[envy],  under  the  specious  name  of  emulation. 

U  4.  As  rendering  of  xmulatio  (Vulg.),  'jealousy’ 
(ascribed  to  God).  rare—1. 

1609  Bible  (Douay)  Ps.  lxxvii.  58  In  their  gravens  they 
provoked  him  to  emulation. 

Emulative  (e’miwl/tiv),  ji.  [f.  L.  xmuldt - 
ppl.  stem  of  xmuld-ri  (see  Emulate  v.)  +  -ive.] 

1.  That  results  from  or  is  characterized  by  emu¬ 
lation. 

1593  R*  Harvey  Philad.  23  Memprise  slewe  his  manly 
brother,  .to  be  out  of  his  emulative  danger,  a  1659  Cleve¬ 
land  Poems ,  On  Fly  21  She.  .in  an  emulative  Chafe,  .begg’d 
thy  Shrine  her  Epitaph?  1763  Hoole  Jer.  Del.  v.  (R.), 
All,  with  emulative  zeal,  demand  To  fill  the  number  of  th’ 
elected  band.  1828  D’Israeli  Chas.  f  I.  iv.  65  The  people 
were  invited  to  ruin  their  families  in  emulative  costliness. 

2.  That  tends  to  emulation  ;  disposed  to  rival, 
copy,  or  compete  with.  Const,  of.  Also  fig. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  I.  xxxviii.  283  Noble 
jninds,  emulative  of  perfection.  1791  Huddesford  AVz/wag'. 


138  Dick’s  breast  with  emulative  ardour  glows.  1829  Scott 
Anne  of  G.  ii,  The  sound  was  re-echoed,  .from  precipice  to 
precipice,  with  emulative  thunders.  1871  Ruskin  Fors 
Clav.  xi.  11  The  peasant’s  wife,  .emulative  of  Queens  Pene¬ 
lope,  Bertha,  and  Maud. 

Simulatively,  adv.  rare.  [f.  prec.  f  -ly.2] 
In  an  emulative  manner. 

1754  Richardson  Grandison  (1811)  IV.  vii.  56  Both  hands 
were  so  emulatively  passive. 

Emulator  (e*miz/l<Jt9j).  Also  7  emulator, 
emulatour.  [a.  L.  emulator  zealous  imitator.] 

1.  One  who  emulates,  in  good  or  bad  sense, 
fa.  A  rival,  competitor ;  also,  one  who  en¬ 
viously  disparages.  Obs. 

1589  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  81  You  are  friendly  emu¬ 
lators  in  honest  fancie.  1600  Shaj^s.  A.  Y.  L.  1.  i.  150  An 
enuious  emulator  of  every  mans  good  parts.  1628  tr. 
Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  11.  (1688)  198  George  Buchanan,  his 
Emulatour  . .  set  him  forth  . .  as  one  more  mutable  than  the 
Chameleon.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  54  The  emotions 
which  the  death  of  an  emulator  or  competitor  produces. 

b.  A  zealous  imitator  ;  one  who  strives  to  equal 
the  qualities  or  achievements  of  another.  Const,  of. 

1652  J.  Hall  Height  Eloquence  p.  lxii,  Hyperides  is  a 
great  Emulatour  of  Demosthenes.  1738  Warburton  Div. 
Legat.  App.  30  A  happy  emulator  of  the  eloquence  of  Cicero. 
1837-9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  1.  ciii.  §  128  A  diligent  emulator 
of  Grocyn.  .was.  .Linacre.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  158 
Emulators  and  disciples  of  the  culture  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians. 

K  2.  (In  the  Donay-Rheims  Bible.)  Used  to 
render  L.  xmulator  :  a.  One  who  is  zealous  for 
a  cause,  etc.  ;  const,  of.  b.  Applied  to  God  :  A 
‘jealous  ’  being,  one  who  brooks  no  competitor. 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Gal.  i.  14,  I .  .being  more  aboundantly 
an  emulator  of  the  traditions  of  my  fathers.  1609  Bible 
(Douay)  Ex.  xxxiv.  14  God  is  an  emulatour.  —  2  Macc. 
iv.  2  The.  .emulatour  of  the  law  of  God. 

t  Emulatory,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  prec. ;  see 
-ory.]  Of  the  nature  of  emulation. 

1621  W.  Sclater  Tythes  (1623)  160  Too  fond  emulatory 
imitation  of,  etc.  1627  Bp.  Hall  Fare'll).  Serm.  Earn.  Pr. 
Henry  Wks.  463  [At  Court]  you  see  . .  emulatory  officious- 
nesse. 

t  E'mulatress.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Emulator  + 
-ess.]  A  female  emulator.  Also  fig. 

1620  Shelton  Quix.  1. 11.  i.  65  History,  the  Emulatresse  of 
Time.  1741  Richardson  Pamela  (1824)  I.  lxxvii.  436,  I  was 
not  willing  my  girl  should  give  way  to  the  noble  emtilatress. 
1832  in  Webster;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  Ellillla  trix.  Obs.  rare—',  [a.  L.  xmuld- 
trixy  fern,  of  xmulator  Emulator.]  =  Emulatress. 

1651  Howell  Venice  198  Genoa,  her  Sister  Republic  and 
old  Emulatrix. 

t  Eniule,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  aemule.  [ad.  L. 
xmul-dri  to  Emulate.]  =  Emulate  v. 

1816  Southey  Poet’s  Pilgr.  iii.  20  The  young  Nassau, 
Emuling  that  day  his  ancestors’  renown. 

Emulge  (znm-ld^),  v.  Phys.  [ad.  L.  emulge-re 
to  milk  out.]  trans.  To  drain  (secretory  organs) 
of  their  contents.  Hence  EmuTging  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppl.  a. 

1681  tr.  Willis’s  Rem.  Med.  Wks.  Voc.,  Emulging  vessels 
or  arteries,  or  veins.  1784  Cullen  First  Lines  clxxii.  Wks. 
1827  I.  625  Vomiting  . .  emulges  the  biliary  and  pancreatic 
ducts.  1844  T.  Graham  Dom.  Med.  325  The  pill  No.  104 
.  .does  not  assist  so  much  in  emulging  the  biliary  ducts,  and 
giving  tone  to  the  bowels. 

Emulgence  (zmzrldsens).  rare.  [f.  as  if  ad.  L. 
*emulgentia ,  f.  emulgent-em  :  see  next  and  -ence.] 
The  action  of  milking  out. 

1674  Staveley  Rom.  Horseleach  (1769)  48  [Indulgences] 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  money  from  the  people  . .  have 
not  improperly  been  called  Emulgences.  1879  G.  Meredith 
Egoist  I.  254  As  though  it  [a  woman’s  worship]  could  be 
bandied  to  and  fro  without  emulgence  of  the  poetry. 

Emulgent  (zmzrldsent),  a.  and  sb.  Phys.  [ad. 
L.  emulgent-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  emulge-re  to  milk 
out :  see  Emulge.] 

A.  adj.  That  ‘  milks  out  ’ ;  esp.  1  applied  to  the 
vessels  of  the  kidneys,  which  are  supposed  to 
strain  or  milk  the  serum  through  the  kidneys  ’ 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  v.  82  The  Emulgent  veynes. 
1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  i.  11.  ii,  The  branches  of  the 
Caua  are . .  inward  seminall  or  emulgent.  1670  Phil.  Trans. 
V.  2081  Passages,  by  which  the  Chyle  may  come  into  the 
Emulgent  . .  Vessels.  1675  Evelyn  Terra  (1776)  23  The 
Fibres,  .are  as  it  were  the  Emulgent  veins.  1783  W.  Keir 
in  Med.  Commun.  I.  130  The  right  emulgent  vein  was., 
large.  1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  223/2  The  case  of  the 
emulgent  arteries. 

B.  sb.  =  Emulgent  vessels. 

1612  S.  H.  Ench.  Med.  II.  128  An  immoderate  heate 
drawing  ouermuch  bloud  by  the  emulgents.  1646  Sir  T. 
Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  v.  188  The  Azygos  . .  in  its  descent 
doth  furnish  the  left  Emulgent  with  one  veyne.  1788 
Baillie  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVII I.  357  The  right  spermatic 
vein  was  found  to  open  into  the  right  emulgent. 

+  Emulo’sity.  Obs.  rare  [f.  Emulous  (as  if  L. 
*xmulds-us)  +  - ity.]  Rivalry,  dispute. 

1716  M.  Davies  Ath.  Brit.  n.  147  Our  Pamphlet  decides 
the  Emulosity  with  a  short  piece  of  Latin  Prose  and  Verse. 
—  Ibid.  175  Historiological  Emulosities. 

Emulous  (e*mi//l9s),  a.  Also  6  Sc.  ymulis, 
7-8  eemulous.  [f.  L.  xmul-us  of  same  meaning  + 
-ous.] 

1.  a.  Desirous  of  rivalling,  imitating,  obtaining. 


Const,  of.  +  b.  Of  things :  Closely  resembling, 
imitative  of  (obs.  rare). 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  Dc  P.  R.  vii.  lxiv.  (1495)  280  In 
theym  that  haue  the  Lepra  that  hyghte  Elephancia  the 
colour  and  hewe  is  emulous.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  822  By 
strength  They  measure  all,  of  other  excellence  not  emulous. 
a  1721  Prior  Ep.  Mr.  Howard  59  Good  Howard,  emulous 
of  the  Grecian  art.  1796  Burke  Regie.  Peace  Wks.  VIII. 
291  Emulous  of  the  glory  of  the  youthful  hero.  1850  Kings¬ 
ley  Alt.  Locke  x.  (1876)  no  Emulous  of  Messrs.  Aaron 
Levi  &  Co.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Trails,  Result  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  135  Kingdoms  emulous  of  free  institutions. 

2.  Filled  with  emulation ;  actuated  by  the  spirit  of 
rivalry.  +  F ormerly  also  in  weaker  sense  :  =  Rival  a. 

1617  Bp.  J.  Hall  Contempt.  I.  147  The  fire  issuing  from 
God  upon  their  [Moses’  and  Aaron’s]  emulous  opposites. 
1625  K.  Long  tr.  Barclay's  Argent's  iii.  v.  164  The  two 
semulous  suiters.  1649  Bp.  Hall  Cases  Consc.  iv.  ii.  (1654) 
300  The  emulous  Schools  of  Sammai  and  Hillel.  1725-6 
Pope  Odyss.  vi.  105  ^Emulous  the  royal  robes  they  lave. 
1851  Longf.  Gold.  Leg.,  School  Salerno,  Where  every 
.  emulous  scholar  hears  . .  The  rustling  of  another’s  laurels  ! 
1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  vi.  xlv.  421  The  stream  of 
emulous  admirers. 

+  3.  a.  Greedy  of  praise  or  power,  b.  Envious. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  «$•  Cr.  11.  iii.  243  He  is  not  emulous,  as 
Achilles  is.  1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard  Texts  206,  I  am  censured 
by  some  emulous  accusers.  1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos. 
(1701)  iii/i  What  a  Son  thou  hast,  now  may  All  my  semu- 
lous  Neighbours  say. 

4.  Of  actions,  feelings,  etc. :  Proceeding  from, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  emulation  or  rivalry,  J*  Also, 
zealous,  earnest  (obs.). 

1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  III.  431  Turne  all  your  mad 
murning  In  ymulis  prayer  and  [in]  grit  louing.  1693 
Smallridge  Jut.  Caesar  in  Dryden  Plutarch  IV.  466  This 
passion  was  a  kind  of  asmulous  struggle  with  himself.  1782 
V.  Knox  Ess.  (1819)  II.  cxvi.  288  The  profusion  of  emulous 
extravagance.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  408  Poets 
sang  with  emulous  fervour  the  approach  of  the  golden  age. 
1871  Rossetti  PoemSj  Sonn.  iv.  Kiss ,  Till  love’s  emulous 
ardours  ran,  Fire  within  fire,  desire  in  deity. 

Emulously  (e-mizzbsli),  adv.  [f.  Emulous  a. 
+  -ly.]  In  an  emulous  manner.  Also  fig. 

1647-8  Cotterell  Davila's  Hist.  Fr.  (1678)  2  Emulously 
getting  possession  of.  1677  Life  in  Cleveland’ s  Gen.  Poems , 
Many  intermediate  Stages,  .contended  as  emulously  for  his 
aboad,  as  the  seven  Cities  for  Homer's  Birth.  1734  tr. 
Rollin' s  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  II.  11.  108  Men  emulously  strove, 
who  should  show  the  greatest  gratitude  towards  the  gods. 
1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S.  III.  xxiii.  566  Women,  .emu¬ 
lously  drive  the  spinning-wheel  from  sunrise  until  dark. 

Eniulousness  (e-miz/tasnes).  rare~°.  [f.  Emu¬ 
lous  a.  +  -ness.]  The  state  of  being  emulous. 

1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Emulsic  (zinzHsik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  Emuls-inh- 
-ic.]  Related  to  Emulsin. 

Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II.  486  Emulsic  acid 

Emulsification  (ftnzHsifik^jbn).  [f.  Emul¬ 
sify  v.  See  -FiCATiON.] 

a.  The  action  of  the  vb.  Emulsify,  b.  spec. 
in  Pathology  :  ‘  The  last  stage  of  fatty  degenera¬ 
tion  in  which  the  structures  become  softened  and 
semi-liquid,  consisting  of  an  albuminous  fluid  con¬ 
taining  oil-globules*  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1876  Harley  Mat.  Med.  30  The  process  of  emulsification. 

Emulsify  (imp-lsifai),  v.  [f.  L.  emuls-  ppl. 
stem  of  emudge-re  to  milk  out  +  -(i)fy.]  trans.  To 
convert  into  an  emulsion.  Also  absol. 

1859  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  106/1  The  fat  had  ..  been 
minutely  subdivided  and  emulsified.  1881  Times  4  Jan.  3/5 
Dr.  Maddox  obtained  sensitive  photographic  plates  by 
emulsifying  bromide  of  silver  in  liquid  gelatine. 

Hence  Emirlsifying  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1875  H.  Wood  Thcrap.  (1879)442  No  emulsifying  substance 
was  contained  in  the  intestine.  1876  Foster  Phys.  11.  i. 
(1879)  231  Bile  . .  has  by  itself  a  slight  . .  emulsifying  power. 
1883  Taylor  Hardwick’s  Photogr.  Chem.  378  He  prefers 
emulsifying  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  it. 

Emulsin  (/mzrlsin).  Chem.  [f.  Emuls-ion  + 
-in.]  A  neutral  substance  contained  in  almonds ;  = 
Synaptase. 

1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  682  The  investigation 
of  emulsin  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Richardson.  1872  Thudi- 
chum  Chem.  Phys.  4  Emulsine  or  synaptase  of  almonds. 
1876  Harley  Mat.  Med.  627  The  maceration  allows  of  the 
solution  and  reaction  of  the.  .emulsin. 

Emulsion  (/mp-ljan).  Also  7  emulction. 
[ad.  mod.L.  emulsidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  L.  anul- 
gere  to  milk  out.  In  Fr.  hnulsion.] 

j- 1.  The  action  of  *  milking  out  ’.  fig.  Cf. 

Emulge  v. 

1658  J.  Robinson  Eiido.ra  Pref.  4  My  wished  end  is,  by 
gentle  concussion,  the  emulsion  of  truth. 

j-  2.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1657  Phys.  Diet.,  Emulsions,  the  steeping  or  dissolution 
by  steeping  of  any  seeds  or  kernels  in  liquor  till  it  come  to 
the  thickness  of  a  jelly. 

3.  a.  A  milky  liquid  obtained  by  bruising  al¬ 
monds,  etc.  in  water,  b.  Pharmacy.  ‘  A  milky 
liquid,  consisting  of  water  bolding  in  suspension 
minute  particles  of  oil  or  resin  by  the  aid  of  some 
albuminous  or  gummy  material  ’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 
Also  attrib. 

1612  Ench.  Med.  II.  138  Also  an  emulction  prepared  of 
Almonds.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  208  Emulsions 
of  the  cooler  seeds  bruised.  1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I. 
22  Gourd  Melons  . .  are  chiefly  us’d  for  Emulsions.  187s 
Darwin  Insect w.  PI.  vi.  127  Leaves  immersed  in  aneinul- 
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sion  of  starch.  1880  Nature  XXI.  436  A  special  arrange¬ 
ment  upon  a  gelatine  emulsion  plate. 

Emulsionize  (ftnzrljbnaiz),  v.  [f.  Emulsion 
4--IZE.]  trans.  To  make  into  an  Emulsion. 
Hence  Emirlsionized  ppl.  a. 

1872  Huxley  Phys.  vi.  154  Fats  are.  .emulsionized  by  the 
bile.  1881  G.  L.  Carrick  Koumiss  46  An  emulsionised 
fluid,  in  which  casein  is  suspended. 

Emulsive  (imzHsiv),  a.  [f.  L.  emuls-  ppl. 
stem  of  emulge-re  (see  prec.)  +  -ive.]  That  has 
the  nature  of  an  Emulsion. 

1861  Hulme  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  n.  in.  189  Milk  is  an 
emulsive  fluid. 

+  Emunct,  a.  Ohs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  ernunct-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  emungere  to  wipe  the  nose.  The  L. 
phrase,  emunct x  naris  homo  a  man  of  ‘  keen  scent' 
\fig.)  gave  rise  to  the  use  of  the  pple.  in  sense 
‘  acute  ’.]  Of  the  judgement :  Keen,  acute. 

1679  Prance  Addit.  Narr.  Pop.  Plot  5  Your  Highness, 
being  of  so  deep  and  emunct  a  Judgment.  1697  Evelyn 
Numism.  ix.  297  The  Nose,  .as  the  Emunct  Judicious. 

t  Ennrnction.  Ohs.  rare .  [ad.  L.  emunction- 
em  a  wiping  of  the  nose,  n.  of  action  f.  emungere 
to  wipe  the  nose.] 

1.  The  action  of  wiping  the  nose  ;  hence  iransf. 
of  clearing  any  of  the  passages  of  the  body. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  538  We  haue  often  seen  that 
Medicines  applied  to  the  eyes  haue  through  these  holes 
past  into  the  nose,  and  so  haue  beene  cast  out  either  by 
einunction  or  by  the  mouth.  1684  I.  Mather  Remark.  Pro - 
vid.  (1846)  212  After  the  use  of  unctions  and  emunctions. 

+  2.  Excretion.  Ohs.  Cf.  Emunctory. 

1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  ii.  (1653)  71  The  curious 
emunctions  of  the  pores. 

Emunctory  (/mz^ktori),  a.  and  sh.  Phys.  [ad. 
mod.L.  emunctori-us  excretory,  emunctor-ium  a 
means  of  cleansing  by  excretion  (in  classical  L.  used 
for  4  a  pair  of  snuffers  ’),  f.  emungere  :  see  prec.] 

A.  adj.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  blowing  of 
the  nose.  b.  That  has  the  function  of  conveying 
waste  matters  from  the  body. 

1547  Boorde  Brev.  Health  eexliv.  83  The  nosethrylles  be 
the  emunctorye  places  of  the  brayne.  1725  Bradley  Fam. 
Diet.  s.v.  Musk ,  It  apparently  filtrates  thro’  the  emunctory 
Glands.  1858  Polson  Law  4*  L.  160  He  found  a  sufficient 
substitute  in  his  emunctory  powers.  1864  Eastwicice 
Rcsid.  Pe?'sia  I.  1 1  There  was  nothing  but  coughing,  sternu¬ 
tation  and  emunctory  movements  for  the  next  half  hour. 

B.  sh.  ‘  A  cleansing  organ  or  canal ;  a  term 
applied  to  the  excretory  ducts  and  organs  of  the 
body  ’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).  Also  fig. 

(1543  Traheron  Vigo's  Chirurg.  Gloss.,  Emunctoria  ben 
the  clensyng  places,  as  the  flanckes,  the  armeholes,  etc.] 
1601  Holland  Pliny  Gloss.,  Emuuctories  be  those  kernelly 
places  in  the  body,  by  which  the  principall  and  noble  parts 
doe  void  their  superfluities.  1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  172 
f  234  God  hath  ordained  sufficient  Eniunctories  for  any 
filth  whatsoever.  1767  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  ix.  xx,  Blow 
your  noses, — cleanse  3rour  emunctories, — sneeze,  my  good 
people.  1821  New  Monthly  Mag.  I.  440  The  nose  is  the 
emunctory  of  the  brain.  1854  Bushnan  in  Circ.  Sc.  II.  21/2  A 
third  great  emunctory  has  to  be  added  ;  namely,  the  kidney. 

+  Emu-nctuary.  Ohs.,  bad  form  of  prec. 

I572  J-  Jones  Bathes  Buckstone  15  a,  By  the  proper 
emunctuaries,  as  out  of  the  head,  by  the  nose,  mouth,  eares, 
eyes,  palate,  etc.  1649  Bulwer  Pathomyot.  11.  ii.  106  The 
extreme  part  of  the  Face,  .is  the  emunctuary  of  the  senses. 

iEmu'ncture.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  emunct-  ppl. 
stem  of  emunge-re  to  wipe  out  +  -ure.] 

a.  The  action  of  wiping.  Jig .  b.  =  Emunctory. 

1541  R.  Copland  Guydou's  Quest .  Chirurg. ,  The  sayd 
parietalles.  .are  the  holes  of  the  eares,  and  the  instrumentes 
mamylares  of  ye  emunctures.  1674  Turnor  Case  of  Bankers 
$  Creditors  §  7.  31  This  neat  Emuncture  or  wipe. 

+  Emunda'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  emundation-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  emundd-re  to  cleanse,  f.  e  out  + 
mund-us  clean.]  The  action  of  ceremonial  cleans¬ 
ing  or  purification. 

1609  Bible  (Douay)  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  45  Thou  hast  destroied 
him  from  emundation.  1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  39  This 
they  apply  to  the  ceremoniall  emundations  or  purifactions. 
1731-1800  in  Bailey.  177s  in  Ash. 
t  EniU'nge,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  emunge-re  to  wipe 
or  blow  the  nose.]  trans.  To  wipe  out,  cleanse  ; 
also  Jig.  (as  in  Lat.),  to  cheat. 

Hence  Emu'nging  vbl.  sb. 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq,  127  The  emunging  of  the  people 
of  their  mony.  1846  Landor  Exam.  Shales.  Wks.  1846  II. 
265,  I  did  indeed  spit  it  forth,  and  emunge  my  lips,  as  who 
should  not? 

Emure,  a  var.  of  Immure  v.  and  sb.,  in  the 
Shaks.  folio  1623. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iii.  i.  12  Thou  wert  emured,  re¬ 
strained.  1606  —  Tr.  Cr.  Prol.  9  (1623)  To  ransacke  Troy, 
within  whose  strong  emures  The  rauish’d  Helen,  .sleepes. 

t  Emusca'tion.  Obs.  [as  if  ad.  *L.  emusca- 
tion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  emusca-re  to  cleanse  from 
moss,  f.  e  out  +  muscus  moss.]  The  action  of  cleans¬ 
ing  (the  trunk  of  a  tree)  from  moss.  Also  fig. 

1664  Evelyn  Sylva  (1679)  Advt.,  Let  them  read  for  emus- 
cation,  cleansing  it  of  the  moss.  1679  Plot  Staffordsh. 
(1686)  385  They  cure  it . .  by  emuscation;  1721-1800  in 
Bailey.  1847  in  Craig;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Emydian  (imi-dian).  Zool.  [f.  Gr.  epvS-  stem 
of  t/uis  the  fresh -water  tortoise  +  -ian.]  A  tortoise 
of  the  genus  Emys. 


1854  Owen  in  Circ.  Sc.  (c  1865)  II.  69/1  Side-walls  . .  are 
added  in  the  fresh-water  species  (emydians). 

E  my  din  (e-midin).  Chem.  [f.  as  prec.  + -in.] 
‘  A  substance  obtained  from  the  eggs  of  the  tor¬ 
toise,  having  probably  a  similar  constitution  to 
vitellin  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1882  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II.  487  Emydin  forms  white, 
hard,  transparent  grains,  very  soluble  in  dilute  potash. 

Emydosaurian  (eunktaisSa-rian).  Zool.  [f. 
emydo-,  combining  form  of  Emys,  +  Saurian.]  A 
crocodile. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  162/1  They  [Crocodilidm]  form 
the  Loricata  of  Merrem  and  Fitzinger,  and  the  Emydo- 
saurians  of  De  Blainville. 

Emyr,  obs.  form  of  Admire. 

II  Emys  (e-mis).  In  pi.  emydes.  Zool.  [mod. 
L.,  a.  Gr.  efsvs  the  fresh-water  tortoise.]  The 
ordinary  fresh-water  tortoise. 

1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXV.  57/2  Certain  Emydes  . .  tend  to 
the  Sea-tortoises  or  Turtles  . ,  and  yet  exhibit  characters 
peculiar  to  themselves.  1873  Geikie  Gt.  Ice  Age  492  App., 
Remains  of  the  elephant,  .the  beaver,  the  emys.  .and  goats. 

Emyspery,  obs.  form  of  Hemisphere. 

En,  early  ME.  variant  of  In. 

En prefix^,  the  form  assumed  in  Fr.  (as  also  in 
Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.)  by  the  L.  prepositional  prefix  in- 
(see  In-).  The  Eng.  words  in  which  it  appears 
are  partly  adaptations  of  Fr.  (occasionally  Sp.) 
words,  either  of  L.  descent  or  formed  in  Romanic, 
and  partly  original  formations  upon  Eng.  words. 

A.  Forms. 

1 .  In  modern  orthography  and  pronunciation  en- 
becomes  em-  before  b  and  p,  and  occasionally 
before  in.  This  rule  was  not  fully  established  in 
spelling  before  the  17th  c. ;  in  ME.,  as  in  OF. 
and  OSp.,  enb-,  enp-  are  more  frequent  than  emb-, 
emp-,  though  the  latter  may  perhaps  represent 
what  was  the  actual  pronunciation. 

2.  In  ME.  (as  in  OF.)  en-,  em-,  freq.  became  an-, 
am-  (a  form-  which  survives  in  Ambush).  This 
an-,  am-,  like  the  native  prefix  An-  i,  was  often 
reduced  to  a- :  see  Appair,  Aprise.  Conversely, 
the  prefix  a-  of  various  origin  was  often  changed 
into  en-,  as  in  embraid. 

3.  From  14th  c.  onwards  the  prefix  In-  (Im-)  has 
been  frequently  substituted  for  en-  (em-)  ;  and,  con¬ 
versely,  en-  (cm-)  has  been  substituted  for  the  prefix 
In-  (Im-)  of  words  of  L.  or  It.  origin,  and  for  the 
native  Eng.  In-.  Nearly  every  word,  of  long 
standing  in  the  language,  which  is  formed  with 
en-  has  at  some  period  been  written  also  with  in-. 
Hence  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine  whether 
in  a  particular  word  of  Eng.  formation  the  prefix 
en-  or  in-  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  words  of  Fr., 
Lat.,  or  purely  Eng.  origin  ;  in  many  instances  it 
must  have  been  applied  merely  as  a  recognized 
Eng.  formative,  without  reference  to  the  analogy 
of  any  individual  word.  In  1 7th  c.  the  form  in- 
(im-)  was  generally  preferred  ;  the  now  prevailing 
tendency  is  to  use  en-  (cm-)  in  Eng.  formations, 
and  where  the  prefix  represents  Fr.  en-  ;  and  in 
mod.  reprints  of  17th  c.  books,  and  in  Diets.,  the 
in-  (im-)  of  the  original  texts  is  often  replaced 
by  en-  (em-).  In  some  words,  however,  as  em-, 
imbed,  en-,  inclose,  the  form  with  in-  still  occurs, 
but  in  most  cases  less  frequently  than  the  en- 
forms  ;  in  a  few  instances  in-  has  entirely  super¬ 
seded  en-,  even  where  the  latter  is  etymolo¬ 
gically  more  correct,  as  in  imbrue,  impair,  in¬ 
quest.  In  a  few  words  (e.g.  Ensure,  Insure)  the 
alternative  forms  have  (in  very  modern  times)  been 
appropriated  to  express  different  senses.  As  a 
general  rule  the  en-  and  in-  forms  are  in  this  Diet, 
treated  as  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  word. 
A  word  still  surviving  in  use  is  treated  in  the 
alphabetical  place  of  its  now  more  frequent  form. 
In  the  case  of  obs.  words,  where  there  is  no  de¬ 
cided  preponderance  in  usage,  the  choice  of  the 
typical  form  has  been  determined  by  etymological 
considerations ;  thus  the  adapted  words  from  Fr. 
or  Sp.  with  en-,  and  new  formations  app.  on  the 
analogy  of  these,  are  by  preference  placed  under 
E  ;  while  words  app.  formed  on  Latin  analogies, 
or  prob.  originating  as  compounds  of  the  Eng.  prep. 
In,  will  appear  under  I. 

The  substitution  of  in-  for  en-  has  in  part  been  due  to 
notions  of  etymological  fitness,  the  Romanic  en-  having 
been  regarded  as  a  corrupt  and  improper  form  of  the  L.  in-, 
while  the  Eng.  formations  in  en -  were  either  referred  to  L. 
analogies  or  treated  as  compounds  of  the  native  preposition. 
The  phenomenon  seems,  however,  to  be  partly  of  phonetic 
origin.  The  sound  of  (e)  initial  and  unstressed  has  in  care¬ 
less  speech  a  tendency  to  pass  into  (e)  or  (it ;  cf.  the  colloq. 
pronunciation  of  effect,  ellipse,  essential.  Hence  such  forms 
as  embed,  imbed ,  enclose,  inclose  are  in  familiar  pronuncia¬ 
tion  really  homophones ;  many  persons  use  the  en-  forms  in 
writing,  and  (unconsciously)  the  in-  forms  in  speech.  From 
the  occurrence  of  spellings  like  inbassed  for  embassade  in 


the  fourteenth  century,  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  tendency 
to  ‘  raise  ’  the  initial  (e)  has  existed  from  an  early  period. 

B.  Signification  and  uses. 

The  applications  of  the  prefix  in  Fr.  (Pr.,  Sp., 
Pg.),  and  hence  in  Eng.,  are  substantially  identical 
with  those  of  the  L.  in-,  which  was  used  to  form 
vbs.  (1)  from  sbs.,  with  sense  ‘to  put  (something) 
into  or  on  what  is  denoted  by  the  sb.’,  or  ‘  to  put  ’ 
what  is  denoted  by  the  sb.  ‘  into  or  on  (some¬ 
thing)  ’ ;  (2)  from  sbs.  or  adjs.,  with  sense  ‘  to 
bring  or  to  come  into  a  certain  condition  or  state,  to 
invest  with  a  certain  quality  ’  ;  (3)  from  other  vbs., 
with  added  notion  of  ‘  within  ’,  ‘  into  ’,  ‘  upon  ’,  or 
‘  against  ’,  or  with  merely  intensive  force.  Many 
L.  or  late  L.  words  of  this  formation  came  down 
into  Romanic,  and  have  thence  been  adapted  in 
Eng.  In  Romanic  the  prefix  was  extensively 
applied  in  the  formation  of  new  words,  in  strict 
accordance  with  L.  analogies,  exc.  that  in  forma¬ 
tions  upon  vbs.  the  notion  of  ‘  against  ’  rarely  or 
never  occurs.  In  Eng.  the  analogy  of  the  many 
words  with  en-  adapted  from  Romanic  gave  rise 
to  the  extensive  application  of  the  prefix  in  the 
formation  of  Eng.  words,  its  functions  being  the 
same  as  in  Fr. 

The  compounds  of  En-  which  have  been  in 
general  use,  or  which  require  special  comment,  are 
given  in  their  alphabetical  place.  The  following 
are  examples  of  those  which  are  merely  nonce- 
words,  or  of  very  rare  occurrence.  (See  also  Em-). 

1.  Verbs  formed  by  prefixing  en-  to  a  sb. 

a.  With  general  sense  ‘  to  put  (something)  into 
or  on  what  the  latter  member  indicates  ’ : 

f  Enambush,  to  place  in  ambush  ;  f  enangle, 
to  put  into  an  angle  or  corner  ;  encell;  encentre, 
to  place  in  the  centre  of  something ;  enchair ; 
f  enchariot ;  encist,  to  shut  up  in  or  as  in  a  cist 
or  chest ;  f  eneoaeh,  to  seat  in  a  coach  ;  encoil, 
to  wrap  in  or  as  in  a  coil ;  f  eneoueh,  to  lay  upon 
a  couch,  Jig. ;  encraal,  intr.  for  rejl.,  to  lodge  in  a 
kraal ;  enerochet,  to  enclose  in  brackets ;  eneup, 
to  place  in  or  as  in  a  cup ;  encushion,  to  seat  on 
a  cushion  ;  enfeature,  to  exhibit  on  the  features  ; 
f  engammon,  to  put  or  (intr.  for  rejll)  get  into  the 
haunch  (of  a  pig)  ;  f  engaol  (in  quots.  Jig.) ;  en- 
garb,  to  put  into  a  garb,  clothe  ;  engarment, 
to  case  as  in  a  garment ;  englamour,  to  surround 
with  illusion ;  f  engown,  to  dress  in  a  gown  ; 
f  engyve,  to  put  in  gyves  or  fetters ;  enhusk ; 
f  enjourney,  (rejl.)  to  start  on  a  journey;  fen- 
kennel  ;  enkerchief ;  f  enkernel ;  f  enlaby- 
rinth,  to  entangle  as  in  a  labyrinth  ;  f  enlead  ; 
enmagazine,  Jig. ;  f  ennet,  to  entangle  ;  f  en- 
niche,  to  set  up  in  a  niche,  as  a  statue,  Jig. ; 
enrib,  to  put  within  the  ribs ;  f  enseat,  to  in¬ 
stall  ;  enshadow  ;  enshawl,  to  wrap  in  or  cover 
with  a  shawl ;  enshell ;  f  enshelter  ;  f  en- 
slumber,  to  lull  to  sleep,  lit.  and  fig. ;  f  ensoap 
(see  quot.) ;  f  enstage,  to  put  upon  the  stage  (of 
a  theatre) ;  f  enstock,  to  set  in  the  stocks  ;  f  en- 
tower,  to  imprison  in  the  Tower ;  f  envapour,  to 
shroud  in  vapour ;  enwall,  to  enclose  within  walls  ; 
enzone,  to  engirdle. 

c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  xvm.  475  Within  a  vale  . .  they  .. 
“enambush’ d  them.  Ibid.  x.  257  Enambush  cl  enemies. 
17. .  Cawthorn  Elegy  Capt.  Hughes  28  Th’  enambushed 
phalanx.  ?  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  3782  His  enmye  ..  *  en- 
angylles  abowte  oure  excellente  knyghttez.  1632  Sparke 
Prim.  Devot.  (1673)  623  App.,  What  a  deal  of  sulphur  .. 
was  *encelled  against  that  day  [Nov.  5].  1856  R.  Vaughan 

Mystics  (i860)  II.  xiti.  iii.  272  Here  dwells  chaste  coolness, 
safe  encelled.  1843  E.  Jones  Sens.  <§-  Ev.  iii  If  when  the 
day  was  fine. .“Encentred  in  this  meadow,  one  revolved  In¬ 
quiring  gaze.  1859  Tennyson  Last.  Tourn.  104  Sir  Lancelot, 
sitting  in  my  place  “Enchair’d.  1652  Benlowes  Theoph., 
Postill  for  Author,  Speculations  high,  “Enchariot  Thee 
Elijah-like  to  th’  Skie  !  Ibid.  x.  lxxv.  188  Elijah-like  . .  To 
be  encharioted  in  fire.  1888  Rhys  Hibbert  Lee t.  173  The 
dragons  continued .  .“encisted  in  the  subterranean  lake,  a  1618 
J.  Davies  Wittes’  Pilgr.  Wks.  1 1876)  22  (D.)  Tamburlaine. . 
“encoacht  in  burnisht  gold.  1839  Bailey  Festus  (1848;  32/1 
This  world,  within  whose  heartstrings  I  feel  myself  “encoded. 
1596  Edward  III ,  11.  i.  14  “Eneoueh  the  word,  .with  such 
sweet  laments.  1832  Blackiv.  Mag.  May  729/1  The  lane 
where  gipsy  gang  had  “encraal’d.  1806  Southey  Lett. 
(1856)  I.  397  He  will,  .“enerochet  [  ]  thus  what  Hyems  has 
to  copy.  1881  Mrs.  H.  Hunt  Childr.  Jems.  144  The 
convent .  .lay.  .“encupped  in  hills.  1819  H.  Busk  Vestriad 
iv.  725  Or  in  gilt  equipage  “encushion’d  sit.  1843  E.  Jones 
Poems,  Sens.  4  Event  43  The  joy  . .  in  his  face  and  eye . . 
“enfeatured.  1673  R.  Leigh  Transpr.  Reh.  23  Ratts  *en- 

ammon’d  in  the  fat  Hanches  of  the  Arcadian  Sow.  1593 

haks.  Rich.  II,  1.  iii.  166  Within  my  mouth  you  haue 
“engaol’d  my  tongue.  1844  Ld.  Houghton  Mem.  Matty 
Sc. ,  Valentia.  200  Engaoled  in  this  unhealthy  time.  1831 
Eraser’s  Mag.  IV.  139  The  canting  philanthropist,  *en- 
garbed  as  a  quaker.  1859  Miss  Mulock  Romant.  T.  101 
The  form  which  “engarmented  that  pure  . .  soul.  1864 
Dicey  in  Daily  Tel.  15  July,  The  memory  of  a  great  past 
still  “englamours  them  [the  Danes).  1613  G.  Fletcher 
Christ’s  Bloody  Sweat  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jos.  I  (1848)  336 
Here  saw  he  lawyers  soberly  “engoun’d.  1603  Florio 
Montaigne  11.  viii.  (1632)  224  We.  .are  ‘ engived  and  shackled 
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in  them  [arms].  1788  Burns  Ep.  H.  Parker  12  A  fiery 
kernel  *Enhusked  by  a  fog  infernal.  1596  R.  L[inche] 
Diella  (1877)  82  The  next  day,  They  would  *eniourney 
them.  1603  J.  Davies  Microcosmos  220  That  alwaies 
in  a  Tub  *enkenell*d  lies,  c  1800  Kirke  White  Poems 
[1837)47  Sleep,  baby  mine,  *enkerchieft  on  my  bosom.  18. . 
M.  Arnold  Switzerland  1.  ii.  3  in  Sel.  Poems  (1882)  123,  I 
know  that  soft  enkerchief  d  hair,  a  1843  Southey  Nondescr. 
vi.  (D.)  A  happy  metamorphosis  To  be  *enkernell’d  thus. 
i6S2  Benlowes  Theoph.  1.  liii,  My  soul,  *enlabyrinth’d  in 
grief.  1598  Florio,  Impiombare ,  to  *enlead  or  fasten  or 
couer  with  lead.  Impiombatura ,  an  enleading  or  fastning 
with  lead.  1887  Harpers  Mag.  July  268  The  incendiary 
material  *enmagazined  in  their  pages.  1598  Florio,  Irre- 
tare,  to  ensnare  or  take  in  a  net  or  ginne,  to  entramell,  to 
^ennet.  1761  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  in.  xxxviii,  He  . .  de¬ 
serves  to  be  *en-nich’d  as  a  prototype  for  all.  writers. 
1854  S.  Dobell  Balder  iii.  20  The  strong  *enribbed  heart. 
1602  Fulbecke  Pandcctes  65  Whether  base  artificers  are 
to  be  *enseated  . .  in  places  of  worth.  1636  W.  Denny  in 
Ann.  Dubrensia  (1877)  13  Pendant  leaves  his  head  *en- 
shadow’d  round.  1882  M.  Arnold  in  Macm.  Mag.YCLNl. 
143  The  soft  mantle  of  enshadowing  hills.  1822  Blackw. 
Mag.  XII.  69  With  what  an  air  of  tenderness  he  *en- 
shawls  each  ivory  shoulder.  1877  Blackie  Wise  Men  302 
None  In  mortal  frame  *enshelled.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  11. 

i.  18  If  that  the  Turkish  Fleete  Be  not  *enshelter’d  . .  they 
are  drown’d,  c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  xxiv.  399  The  guards 
. .  he  *enslumber’d.  a  1619  Donne  Biathan.  (1644)  155 
Content  to  enslumber  themselves  in  an  opinion.  1610  G. 
Fletcher  Christ's  Viet,  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jas.  I  (1848)  When 
the  senses  half  enslumbered  lie.  1598  F lorio,  Insaponare , 
to  *ensope,  to  sope  clothes,  .to  lay  in  suds.  1613  Chapman 
R<rv.  Bussy  D' Ambois  Plays  1873  II.  114  The  splenative 
Philosopher,  .were  worthy  the  *enstaging.  16. .  Sylvester 
Du  Bartas  (N.),  I  intend  to  tye  th’  Eternal’s  hands,  and 
his  free  feet  *enstock.  ^  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Answ. 
Object.  Wks.  (1711)  214  The  *entowering  of  Henry  the  VI. 
1605  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iii.  Vocation  555  (D.)  A 
black  fume,  that  all  *envapoureth.  1610  G.  Fletcher 
Christ's  Viet,  lvi,  His  Court  with  glitterant  pearle  was  all 
*enwall’d.  1864  Black/riars  I.  32  The  extent  of  ground 
thus  enwalled.  1832  J.  Wilson  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXI. 
859  The  groves  that  *enzone  Greenbank.  1838  T ait's  Mag. 
V.  218  Queens  in  luxury  enzoned. 

b.  With  general  sense  ‘  to  put  what  the  latter 
member  indicates  into  or  upon*  (a  person  or  thing). 

Enamber,  to  scent  or  flavour  with  ambergris  (see 
Amber  i)  ;  encap,  to  put  a  cap  on ;  encolumn, 
to  ornament  (a  wall)  with  columns  ;  encoronall ; 
encoronet ;  f  encowl,  to  put  on  (a  person)  the 
cowl  of  a  monk ;  endiadem,  to  crown,  in  quots. 
Jig. ;  enfigure,  to  adorn  with  figures ;  f  enfrieze, 
to  ornament  as  with  a  frieze ;  J"  enfringe,  to 
sew  fringes  upon  ;  f  engall ;  J*  engold  ;  f  en- 
grape,  to  cover  with  grapes  ;  f  enhoney,  Jig.  ; 
f  enlaurel,  to  crown  with  laurels ;  enleaf,  to 
adorn  with  leaves,  to  wrap  in  leaves  ;  +  enmitre  ; 
enmoss  ;  enrut ;  ensaffron,  to  tinge  with  yellow  ; 
ensand;  ensandal,yf^.;  fenscreen;  fensilver; 
f  enscarf ;  f  enspangle  ;  fensparkle  ;  enspell, 
to  cast  a  spell  upon  ;  f  enspice ;  f  enstomach, 
to  encourage;  ensnlphur;  fentackle,  to  furnish 
(a  ship)  with  tackle ;  f  entask  ;  entincture  ; 
f  entinsel,  to  cause  to  glitter  ;  f  enturf ;  enver- 
dure ;  enwood,  to  cover  with  trees. 

1681  in  Phil.  Collect.  XII.  105  Buying.  .Amber  and  other 
requisites,  and  *Enambering  therewith  . .  Sugar.  1847 
I l lust.  Lond.  Nezvs  16  Oct.  256/1  His  brow  *encapt  With 
the  gloomy  crown  of  Care.  1808  R.  Porter  Trav.  Sk. 
Russ,  Swed.  (1813*  I.  iv.  27  The  regal  pride  of  *en- 
columned  walls.  1858  E.  Caswall  Poems  170  With  . . 
golden  pillars  *encoronall’d.  1881  Palgrave  Vis.  England 
47  If  an  alien  King  ^Encoronet  thy  brow?  1612  Drayton 
Poly-olb.  xxiv,  King  Alfred.  .Left  his  Northumbrian  crown, 
and  soon  became  *encoul’d.  1818  Shelley  Misery  439 
Lady  whose  imperial  brow  Is  *endiademed  with  woe.  1819 
Blackzv.  Mag.  V.  322  Endiadem'd  with  . .  fleecy-silver’d 
cloud.  1774  Poetry  in  Ann .  Reg.  21 1  Behold  The  tissued 
vestment  of  *enfigur’d  gold.  1648  Herrick  Hesper.  I.  233 
The  Roome  is  hung  with  the  blew  skin  Of  shifted  snake ; 
*enfreez’d  throughout  With  eyes  of  peacocks  trains.  1714 
Orig.  Canto  Spencer  xxxix.  2  White  Robes,  *enfring’d  with 
Crimson  Red.  1611  Florio,  Affielire.  .to*engall  or  enbitter. 
1382  Wyclif  Bar.  vi.  7  Trees  . .  *engoldid  and  ensiluered. 
—  Rev.  xvii.  4  And  the  womman  was.  .engoldid  with  gold, 
and  with  precious  stoon.  1523  Skelton  Garl.  Laurel  {Dyce) 
656  Vinis*engrapid.  1603  Florio  Montaigne  11.  xii.  (1632)289 
To  *enhonny  and  allure  us  to  these  opinions.  1620  Davies 
Past,  to  W.  Brozune ,  Foe-men  to  faire  skils  *enlawreld 
Queene.  1789  P.  Smyth  tr.  Aldrich's  Archit.  (1818)  99  The 
bell  of  the  capital  ..is  *enleaved.  1837  L.  Hunt  Blue¬ 
stocking  Revels  iii.  39  Fruit. . Enleaf d  on  the  bough.  1598 
Florio,  Inmetriare ,  to  *enmitre,  to  crowne  with  a  mitre. 
1818  Keats  Endym.  1.  231  Meadows  that  outskirt  the  side 
Of  thine  *enmossed  realms.  1882  H.  Merivale  Faucit 
o/B.  III.  11.  xix.  153  Over  which  distance  these  *enrutted 
tracks  made  their  uneasy  way.  C1630  Drumm.  of  Hawth. 
Poems  Wks.  (1711)  6  Phcebus  in  his  chair,  *EnsafFroning 
sea  and  air.  1879  T.  Hardy  Return  Native  11.  ii,  A  stra¬ 
tum  of  ensaffroned  light.  1523  Skelton  Garl.  Laurel 
(Dyce)  654  With  alys  *ensandid  about  in  compas.  1853 
B.  Taylor  in  Blackw.  Mag.  LXXIII.  744  Belted  with 
beech  and  *ensandal'd  with  palm.  1641  M.  Frank  Serin. 

ii.  (1672)  530  Heaven  might  now  *enskarfe  itself  in  a  scarlet 
cloud.  1665  R.  B.  Comment.  2  Tales  42  Let  night’s  sable 
Curtain  *enskreen  these  dark  actions.  1382  Wyclif  Bar. 
vi.  7  The  trees  of  hem  . .  also  engcldid,  and  ^ensiluered. 
1648  Herrick  Hesper. ,  Mistress  M.  Wit  land,  Sent 
T’  *enspangle  this  expansive  firmament.  1593  Nashe 
Christ's  T.  (1613)  144  Why  *ensparkle  they  their  eyes  with 
spiritualiz’d  distillations?  1884  J.  Payne  1001  Nights  VII. 
285  Her  glances  *enspelled  all  who  looked  on  her.  1598 
Florio,  Inspeciare,  to  *enspice.  1545  T.  Raynold  Womans 
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booke  59  The  midwife. . *enstomakyng her  topacience.  c  x6ii 
Chapman  Iliad  x.  7  Or  opes  the  gulfy  mouth  of  war  with 
his  *ensulphur'd  hand.  1819  Blackw.  Mag.  IV.  565  From 
the  surge  of  hell’s  ensulphered  sea.  a  1529  Skelton  Garl. 
Laurel  (Dyce)  545  Your  storme  driven  shyppe  I  repared 
new  So  well  *entakeled.  1606  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  iv. 
(1641)  32/1  The  Heav’ns  have.  .*entaskt  my  layes.  1768  S. 
Bentley  River  Dove  6  Windows  so  Story-bedight :  *En- 
tinctur’d,  Devotion  to  aid.  1652  Benlowes  Theoph.  xii.  Ii, 
Spangles.  .*Entinseling  like  Stars  the  dew.  1523  Skelton 
Garl.  Laurel  (Dyce)  65sThe  bankis  *enturfid  with  singular 
solas.  Ibid.  666  *Enverdured  with  laurel  leves  continually 
grene.  1850  Mrs.  Browning  Poems  I.  121  Enverduring  the 
green  Of  every  heavenly  palm.  1816  L.  Hunt  Rimini  iv. 
81  The  shade  Of  some  *en  wooded  field. 

2.  Verbs  formed  by  prefixing  en-  to  a  sb.  or  adj., 
with  general  sense  ‘to  bring  into  a  certain  con¬ 
dition  or  state’. 

t  Enanger,  to  make  angry ;  enapt,  to  make  fit, 
qualify ;  enarbour,  to  convert  into  an  arbour ; 
f  enazure,  to  render  azure  ;  f  encalm  =  Becalm  ; 
f  encanker  ;  encannibal ;  encharnel  (see  Char¬ 
nel  sbX)y  to  bury;  feneinder,  to  burn  to  ashes; 
f  encluster  ;  encommon ;  f  endoubt  ( ref .),  to 
feel  doubt,  apprehend  ;  f  en  drudge  (rejl.),  to  en¬ 
slave  oneself ;  f  endry  ;  f  enearnest ;  enfamous  ; 
f  enfavour,  to  take  into  favour,  to  get  (oneself) 
into  favour,  ingratiate  ;  +  enfear  ;  f  enfertile  ; 
f  enfierce  ;  f  enfort,  to  convert  into  a  fort,  for¬ 
tify  ;  enfree;  enfoul;  enfreedom;  enfroward; 
t  engallant  ;  f  engarboil,  to  throw  into  com¬ 
motion  ;  englad ;  engloom,  to  render  gloomy, 
change  into  gloom  ;  engod  ;  engolden,  to  make 
golden,  also  intr.  to  become  golden  ;  +  engrand  ; 
engreen  ;  f  enlength  ;  enlife  ;  +  enlusty,  to 
delight;  enmass  ;  f  enripe  ;  f  enruby  ;  enruin  ; 
f  ensad  ;  f  ensafe,  whence  ensafer ;  ensaint ; 
enscroll ;  enseraph ;  enserf ;  +  ensober  ;  f  en- 
sound,  to  make  sound ;  f  enstable ;  ensucket 
(cf.  Sucket,  sweetmeat),  to  sweeten  ;  entempest ; 
f  enthirst ;  entrough,  to  hollow  out  like  a  trough  ; 
envineyard ;  enwaiter,  to  turn  into  a  waiter ; 
f  enwaste  ;  f  enwine,  to  convert  into  wine ; 
f  enwoman ;  f  enworthy,  to  make  worthy  ; 
t  enwrack,  to  bring  to  wrack,  ruin. 

1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  1.  xxxviii.  (1495)  53a/i  The 
lorde  . .  strongly  *enangred  came  to  the  sayd  pytte.  1651 
Jackson  Creed  xi.  xvii.  in  Wks.  X.  346  A  diligent  servant 
to  a  . .  cruel  master  . .  is  thereby  well  *enapted  . .  to  be  dili¬ 
gent.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  Nov.  946/1  Stairs  *enarboured 
by  vines.  1630  Brathwait  Eng.  Gentlewom.  301  That 
[woman]  *enazures  her  seered  veines.  1562  J.  Shute  Cam- 
bine's  Turk.  Wars  34  b,  Seeinge  the  ship  *encaulmed. 
1489  Skelton  Elegy  Earl  Northumb.  (Dyce)  142  With 
my  rude  pen  *enkankerd  all  with  rust.  1854  Blackw. 
Mag.  LXXV.  131  If  Mr.  Parkyns  had  not  *encannibaled 
himself.  1875  Myers  Poems ,  Renezv.  Youth ,  The  rulers 
came,  *Encharnelled  in  their  fatness.  1593  Nashe  Christ's 
T.  31  b,  Many  goodly  streets  . .  they  *encindred.  c  1630 
Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Poems  130  What  Bands  (*enclustred) 
neare  to  these  abide.  1607  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  II.  iv. 
ii,  Good  becomes  more  Good,  the  more  It  is  *en-com- 
mon’d.  1661  Feltham  Resolves  11.  lxxxii.  366  Their  Mys¬ 
teries  might  not  . .  be  . .  encommon’d.  ^1400  Rom.  Rose 
1664  If  I  ne  hadde  *endoutet  me  To  have  ben  hatid.  a  1656 
Bp.  Hall  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  29  Such  is  every  one  that 
*endrudgeth  himself  to  any  known  sin.  a  1440  Sir  Degrev. 
418  My  perkes  ar  stroyed  And  reveres  *endreyde.  1603 
Florio  Montaigne  (1634)  550  Vicissitude  doth.  .*en-earnest 
my  minde.  1613  Browne  Brit.  Past.  11.  i.  (1772)  II.  39  Padus 
silver  stream  . .  *Enfamoused  by  rekeles  Phaeton,  a  1650 
Sir  S.  D'Dwks  A  utobiog.(i%<\$)  I.  377  Some  wit,  to  enfamous 
the  rare  confidence  of  Mr.  Felton  [made  an  anagram  on  his 
name.]  1639  Saltmarshe  Policy  275  How  to  *enfavour 
yourself  with  those  you  discourse  with.  1650  Fuller  Pisga/i 
11.  i.  62  For  to  *enfavour  themselves  with  the  Emperor. 
Ibid.  v.  ii.  144  If  any  shall  enfavor  me  so  far.  1584  Hudson 
Du  Bartas'  Judith ,  A  woman's  look  his.  hart  *enfeares. 
1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  ii.  46  The  rivers  Dee  . .  and 
Done  ..  infertile  the  fields.  1680  Morden  Geog.  Red., 
A frlca  ( 1685)  445  Enfertiles  all  the  Countries  through  which 
it  passes.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  iv.  8  More  *enfierced 
through  his  currish  play.  1580  Sidney,  etc.  Psalm  exxv, 
With  her  hilly  bullwarkes  Roundly  *enforted.  1885  D.  C. 
Murray  Rainbozu  Gold  I.  11.  ii.  201  So  is  the  stream  of 
every  human  passion  *enfouled  or  filtered  by  the  heart  it 
Hows  through.  1599  Sandys  Europae  Spec.  (1632)  170  The 
Free  Cityes  . .  have  . .  *enfreed  themselves  from  the  Pope. 
1606  Shaks.  Tr.tyCr.  iv.  L38T0  render  him,  For  the  enfreed 
Anthenor,  the  faire  Cressid.  1874  Pusey  Lcnt.Scrm.  181  En¬ 
freed  by  God.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iii.  i.  125  *Enfreedoming 
thy  person.  1874  Pusey  Lent.  Serm.  248  God's  . .  enfree- 
doming,  ennobling  grace.  1599  Sandys  Europae  Spec.  (1632) 
195  The  only  prickles  that  so  *enfroward  mens  affections. 
1599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia! s  Rez>.  iv.  i,  If  you  could  but  endear 
yourself  to  her  affection,  you  were  eternally  *engallanted. 
a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  «§•  Mon.  (1642)  67  To  *engarboyle 
the  Church  upon  high  termes  of  Heresie.  Ibid.  242  To  en- 
garboile  disputes  with  needlesse  assertions.  1523  Skelton 
Garl.  Laurel  (Dyce)  530  The  larke.  .Of  the  soneshyne  *en- 
gladid  with  the  lyght.  1604  Supplic.  Masse-priests  §  1 
[These  things]  doe  . .  exceedingly  possesse  and  englad  our 
hearts.  1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Tri.  over  Death  ii. 
Th’  engladded  Spring.  1795-9  Southey  &  R.  Lovell  Poems 
89  Night’s  *englooming  sway  Steals  on  the  fiercer  glories 
of  the  day.  1874  Pusey  Lent.  Serm.  108  We  might  have 
been  as  God,  yea  . .  *engodded.  1825  L.  Hunt  Redis 
Bacchus  in  Tuscany  Poet.  Wks.  (i860)  386  That  Vaiano 
Which  *engoldens  and  empurples  in  the  grounds  there  of 
my  Redi.  1849  Tait 's  Flag.  XVI.  348  Yon  wreath’d  bower 
Engoldened  with  the  westering  sun.  i860  Pusey  Min. 


Proph.  521  The  whole  world  was  ^engoldened  with  evan¬ 
gelical  preachings.  1655  Fuller  Hist.  Comb.  (1840)  186 
This  duke  . .  by  all  means  endeavoured  to  *engrand  his 
posterity.  15..  F.  Davison  in  Farr  S.  P .,  Eliz.  II.  327 
*Engreening  . .  those  pleasant  mountagnets.  1877  Bi.ackie 
Wise  Men  Greece  74  Engreen  the  hills,  c  1530  More  Answ. 
Frith  Wks.  1037/1  He  hath  somewhat  *enlengthed  it  of  late. 
1603  Daniel  Panegyr.  King  xvii,  A  new  season.  .Begins  to 
enlength  the  days.  1599  T.  M[oufet]  Silkwormes  Ded.,  A 
. .  little  flame  . .  to  *enlife  for  aye  the  same.  18.  .  Lowell 
Poet.  Wks.  (1879)  403  With  wise  lips  enlife  it.  1483  Caxton 

G.  de  la  Tour  A  j,  This  swete  songe  *enlustyed  me.  1878 

H.  M.  Stanley  Dark  Co?it.  1.  xv.  392  The  heroes  of  the 
great  raid  are  *enmassed  in  view.  1503  Sheph.  Kalender  ii, 
For  I  *enripe .  .Fruits  of  the  earth,  a  1520  Skelton  Boiuge  of 
Courte  2  The  sonne.  .enrypedhath  ourcorne.  1611  Florio, 
Arrobinare ,  to  *enruby,  to  make  ruddy.  1876  J.  Ellis 
Caesar  in  Egypt  344  That  dread  shock..  Left  here  *enruin'd 
. .  A  city.  1634  Sir  S.  D’Evves  Jml.  (1783)  55  A  particular 
newes  which  much  *ensadded  my  heart.  1652  Sparke 
Prim.  Devot.  (1663)  564  To  rescue  and  *ensafe  us.  Ibid. 
iii  *Ensafers  of  God’s  onely  begotten  Son.  1599  Nashe 
Lent.  Stuffe  58  Saint  Gildarde.  .the  Pope  so  *ensainted. 
1864  Spectator  538  Like  Charlemagne  a  high  ensainted 
king.  1880  Argosy  XXIX.  469  The  aspect  of  some  en¬ 
sainted  phantom.  1842  Genii.  Mag.  May  XVII.  479  note. 
Three  ostrich  feathers  *enscrolled.  1858  E.  Caswall  Poems 
144  The  Seraphs.  .Amidst  their  songs  *enseraph’d  me.  1882 
W.  B.  Weeden  Soc.  Law  Labor  86  The  *enserfed  free¬ 
holders  bought  their  freedom.  1651  Jer.  Taylor  Course 
Serm.  1.  xiii.  170  God  sent  him  sharpnesses. .to  *ensober 
his  spirits.  1562  Bulleyn  Dial.  Sorenes  <$•  Chir.  23  a, 
This  decoction  . .  doeth  *ensounde  . .  the  member.  1534 
Whittinton  Tullyes  Offices  11.  (1540)  89  Whan,  .iustyce. . 
*enstableth  and  encreaseth  the  ryches  of  theues.  1594 
Zepheria  xxiii,  So  did  that  sug'ry  touch  my  lips  *ensucket. 
1800  Coleridge  Poet.  Wks.  II.  155  Zeal  unresisted  *en- 
tempests  your  breast.  1640  Bp.  Hall  Chr.  Moder.  (Repr.) 
14/1  Wine;  whereby  he  is  inflamed  and  *enthirsted  the 
more.  1876  R.  Burton  Gorilla  L.  II.  129  The  breadth  of 
the  *entroughed  bed  varies.  1848  Clough  Amours  de  Voy. 

iii.  293  Farew'ell . .  ye  *envineyarded  ruins.  1865  A  thenaeum 
No.  1959.  650/1  The  *enw'aitered  greengrocer.  1494  Fabyan 
vi.  clxxvi.  172  But  durynge  this  siege,  the  Danys  eft  *-en- 
wasted  yJ  lande  of  Fraunce.  1548  Geste  Pr.  Masse  86 
Christes  . .  bloud  [is]  *enwyned.  1595  Daniel  Sonn.  42 
That  grace  . .  doth  more  than  *enwoman  thee.  1626  T. 
H.  Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  64  You  desire  . .  to  *enworthy,  and 
distinguish  your  nobility.  1686  W.  de  Britaine  Hum. 
Prud.  xix.  84  You  must  study  to  enworthy  your  self.  1625 
Lisle  Du  Bartas ,  Noe  4  O  world  *enwrackt  and  over 
flown. 

b.  Verbs  formed  (with  sense  as  above)  on  adjs. 
or  sbs.  with  the  prefix  en -  and  the  suffix  -en5,  as 
Enliven,  Enlighten.  Most  of  these  verbs  were 
formed  by  prefixing  en -  to  an  already  existing  verb 
in  -en ;  but  a  considerable  number  seem  to  be  di¬ 
rectly  f.  the  adj.  or  sb.  on  the  analogy  of  those 
of  the  former  class.  For  examples  see  3. 

3.  Verbs,  mostly  transitive,  formed  by  prefixing 
en-  to  a  verb,  with  additional  sense  of  in ,  or 
simply  intensive  (in  poetry  often  merely  to  give 
an  additional  syllable) ;  also  vbs.  f.  en-  +  adj.  or 
sb.  +  en-  (see  2  b). 

f  Enaid,  to  aid,  assist ;  +  encarve  ;  +  encheck, 
to  represent  in  mingled  hues  ;  +  enchequer,  to  ar¬ 
range  in  a  chequered  pattern  ;  +  enclaim ;  +  en- 
cleanse  ;  f  enclog  ;  +  encolden  ;  +  encurb  ; 

fencurse  ;  +  endamnify,  to  damnify,  cause  loss 
to;  +endart ;  fendazzle;  endiaper,  to  dapple, 
variegate ;  +  enditch. ;  endizen,  to  set  forth  ; 
t  endrench  ;  fendye;  f  eneieh  (see  Eche  v.)f 
to  improve  ;  enfasten  ;  +  enfester ;  enfoil  ; 
+  enforge,  to  invent ;  +  enfreeze  ;  enfuddle  ; 
engarble,  to  mutilate  ;  engaze,  to  comprehend 
in  one’s  gaze  ;  engerminate  ;  engladden  ; 
f  englaze,  to  represent  on  glass  ;  enguard ;  en- 
hamper ;  +  enhang ;  +  enhedge  ;  +  enjangle, 

intr. ;  +  enjudge  ;  +  enlanguish,  to  render  lan¬ 
guid  ;  f  enlap,  to  wrap  in  (something)  ;  +  en- 
lengthen  ;  +  enlessen  ;  +  enmilden  ;  +enmin- 
gle;  +enmix;  fenorder;  fenquicken;  fen- 
rive;  fenscale,  to  climb;  fenscore,  to  count; 
enseem,  intr.  =  Seem  ;  fensoak  ;  fenstuff;  en- 
sweep;  fentame;  en  thunder,  intr. ;  fentoast, 
intr.  to  drink  a  health;  +  entwist,  also  fig. ;  +  en- 
wallow,  intr.  ;  fenweaken;  fenwed;  fen- 
widen  ;  enwisen,  to  make  wise  ;  enwrite  ;  +  en- 
•wrong,  to  deprive  wrongfully  of ;  fenyoke. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W J  iv.  vi.  (1506)  178  Yf  we 
haue  poorenes  of  entencyon  hym  it  shal  *enayde.  1596 
Fitz-Geffray  SirF.  Drake  (1881)  22  *Encarvin£  characters 
of  memorie.  1611  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iv.  Schisme 
(1641)  228/1  Th’  artful  shuttle  did  *encheck  the  cangeant 
colour  of  a  mallard's  neck.  1648  Herrick  Hesper.,  Oberons 
Pal.  56  Squirrels'  and  children’s  teeth  late  shed  Are  neatly 
here  *enchequered.  I531-*  Act  23  Hen.  VIII,  c.  1  The 
ordinaries  *enclaiminge  such  offenders  by  the  liberties  of 
the  churche.  1493  Festivall  (W.  de  W.  1515)  88  She  was 
*enclensed  with  the  clensynge  of  the  holy  ghoost.  1604 
Shaks.  Oth.  11.  i.  70  Traitors  ensteep’d,  to  *enclogge  [Qq. 
clog]  the  guiltlesse  Keele.  1627  Feltham  Resolves  1. 
xlvii.  (1631)  174  The  hands  and  feet.. are  by  degrees  *en- 
coldned  to  a  fashionable  clay.  1555  Fardle  Facions  Pref. 
10 The  golden  graueled  springes,  thei  *encurbed  with  Marble. 
a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  12,  Y  durst  never  telle  it.  .for  drede 
of  *encursinge.  1615  Sandys  Travels  276  Those  who  hired 
the  fishing,  .were  *endamnified  much  by  the  violent  break¬ 
ing  in  of  the  seas.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  f  Jul.  1.  iii.  98  More 
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deepe  will  I  *endart  mine  eye.  1644  Milton  Areop .,  An 
eagle  . .  kindling  her  *endazzled  eyes.  1607  Tragedic  Cl. 
Tiberius  G  2  (N.)  The  troubled  bosome  of  the  maine  *En- 
diapred  with  cole -black  porpesses.  1598  Flokio,  Affos - 
sure,  to  ditch,  .about,  to  *endich.  '1589  Warner  Alb.  Eng. 
v.  xxviii,  What  so  else  Occurrants.  .may  interrupt  ..  Our 
Penne  shall  not  *endizen.  1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613) 
44  My  soule..will  . .  *endrencn  mee  in.,  dolour,  c  1500 
Elegy  Hen.  V  in  Percy  Reliq.  117  Grounde. .  Whiche  wert 
*  endyed  with  rede  blode.  1635  Pagitt  Chrisiianogr. 
App.  21  A  thing  . .  used  to  *eneich  their  health.  1848 
Clough  Amours  de  Voy  v.  66  To  *enfasten  the  roots  of  my 
floating  existence  In  the  rich  earth.  1686  Chardin  Travels 
370  Rivulets,  that  . .  *enfertilized  the  neighbouring  parts  on 
every  side.  1609  J.  Davies  Holy  Roode{i 876)  16  (D)  Whiche 
His  *enfestered  sores  exulcerates.  1773  J.  Ross  Fratricide 
iv.  347  Resolved  In  this  next  cope  to  foil  or  be  *enfoiled. 
c  1440  Partonope  2512  Such  vntrouth  wolde  not  he  *En- 
forged . .  haue.  1596  Spenser  Hymn  to  Love  xxi,  Thou  hast 
*enfrosen  her  disdainefull  brest.  1822  J.  Wilson  in  Blackw. 
Afdg.XII.113  Punch  our  powers  insidiously  *enfuddles.  1609 
Bp.  Barlow  Answ.  Nameless  Cath.  73  The  *engarbled  An- 
atomie  of  a  damned  wretch.  1877  Blackie  Wise  Men  212  If 
a  man  could .  .soaring  sun-ward . .  *Engaze  the  radiant  round. 
1874  Pusey  Lent.  Serm.  305  Unless .. grace  *engerminate 
in  what  is  spoken.  Ibid.  246  Thee.  .Who  didst.  ,*engladden 
.  .me.  1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Viet,  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jas.  I 
(1848)75  In  those  windows  doth  his  arms  *englaze.  1605 
Shaks.  Lear  1.  iv.  349  He  may  *enguard  his  dotage  with 
their  powres,  And  hold  our  lives  in  mercy.  1855-9  Single- 
ton  Virgil  II.  163  Throughout  many  a  year  with  awe  En- 
guarded.  1881  Palgrave  Vis.  England  279  The  sword- 
hilt  in  the  wound  *enhamper’d  caught,  c  1386  Chaucer 
Monks  T.  677  Thow  schalt  *enhangid  ben,  fader,  certayn. 
1632  Vicars  Virgil  (N.),  Matrons  . .  In  heaps  *enhedg’d 
it.  1580  North  Plutarch  (1676)  44  And  touch  the  Harp 
without  *enjangling  jar.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  1959  Whar- 
for  to  30W  y  make  my  mone  ;  *eniugieh  3e  my  foos. 
1603  Florio  Montaig?ie  hi.  xiii.  (1632)  613  It  is  pitty 
a  man  should  bee  so  . .  *enlanguished.  1654  Cokaine 
Dianea  iv.  329  Her  eyes,  enlanguished  by  griefe.  1601 
Holland  Pliny  xxxvn.  vii.  617  By  reason  of  the  clay 
wherein  they  [rubies]  be  *enlapped.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  80  A  smaller  thred  and  more*enlengthened  fila¬ 
ment.  1548  Geste  Pr.  Masse  127  To  *enlessen  theyr  paynes 
in  [purgatory].  1603  Florio  Montaigne  in.  xii.  U632)  599 
That  *enmildens  mee.  1781  Burgoyne  Lord  of  Manor 
1.  i.  (D.),  Sweets  bloom  *enmingled  around.  1526  Skelton 
Magnyf  2540  Fallyble  flatery  *enmyxed  with  bytternesse. 
1669  Evelyn  Three  late  Impostors  70  It  seemeth  right  to 
these  your  just  debts  to  *enorder  you  to  make  satisfaction. 
1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  Notes  145/2  He  hath  not  yet 
*enquickened  Men.  .with  this  Deiform  life.  Ibid.  162/2  The 
lower  man  is  our  enquickned  body.  1596  Spenser  Dolef. 
Lay  Cloriuda  i,  That  my  *enriven  heart  may  find  relief.  1613 
W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  11.  i,  Then  with  soft  steps  *enscaled 
the  meeknid  vallies.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  I1 1 isb.  1.  640  Other  iiii 
*enscore  her  place  into.  1818  Lamb  Vis.  Repent.  Poems 
596  "Enseem’d  it  now,  he  stood  on  holy  ground.  1523 
Skelton  Garl.  Laurel  23  *Ensokyt  with  sylt  of  the  myry 
mose.  a  1547  Earl  Surrey  Aeneid  11.  27  Did  *enstuff\  .The 
hollow  womb  with  armed  soldiers.  1730  Thomson  Autumn 
1 109  *Ensweeping  first  The  lower  skies.  1855  Singleton 
Virgil  I.  157  The  seas  Ensweeping  in  its  flight.  1600 
Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  111.  v.  48  'Tisnot.  .your  cheeke  of  creame 
That  can  *entame  my  spirits.  1855-9  Singleton  Virgil  II. 
524  Aineas.  .terribly  *enthunders  in  his  arms.  1724  Ramsay 
Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  II.  138  Shall  I  not  to  her  health  *en- 
toast.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  iv.  i.  48  So  doth  the  wood¬ 
bine,  the  sweet  Honisuckle  Gently  *entwist.  1800  T. 
Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  IV.  320  He  will . .  entwist  himself 
with  the  Envoys.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  xi.  14  One  sence- 
lesse  lumpe.  .*Enwallow’d  in  his  own  blacke  bloudy  gore. 
1672  W.  de  Britaine  Dutch  Usurp.  23  They  are  sufficiently 
*enweakened.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xvi.  62  Parys  *en- 
wedded  the  fayr  heleyne.  1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613) 
18,  I  have.  .*enwidened  Hell  mouth  to  swallow  thee.  1623 
Cockeram,  Expatiatey  to  enwiden,  to  enlarge.  1646  S.  Bol¬ 
ton  Arraignm.  Err.  355  We  had  . .  need  rather  . .  seek  to 
lessen  than  to  enwiden  our  differences,  i860  Pusey  Min. 
Proph.  427  *Enwisening,  rejoicing,  enlightening  the  soul. 
a  1849  Poe  To  Helen  Poems  (1859)  64  Heart-histories 
seemed  to  lie  *en written  Upon  those  crystalline,  celestial 
spheres,  c  1485  Plumpton  Corr.  65  Ye  *en  wrong  her  of 
certayne  lands.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  II.  154  Be  not 
again  *enyoked  with  the  yoke  of  slavery. 

En-,  prefix 2.  The  form  taken  by  the  Gr.  iv, 
etymologically  cogn.  with  the  prec.  Chiefly  in 
combinations  already  formed  in  Greek,  as  enallage, 
endemic,  energy,  enthusiasm ;  occas.  in  mod.  for¬ 
mations  as  enderon.  (Before  b,  m,  p,  ph,  it  takes 
the  form  em- ;  and  before  /,  r  it  becomes  el,  ir¬ 
respectively.) 

-en,  suffix 1 OTeut.  -ino{m,  formally  the  neut. 
of  -tno-,  -en  f  is  used  to  form  diminutives  from 
sbs.  (esp.  names  of  animals),  as  in  Chicken,  Kit¬ 
ten,  Maiden,  ME.  ticchen  kid  ;  also  in  ME.  stuc- 
chen  small  piece. 

-en,  suffix  2 WGer.  -innja,  repr.  OTeut.  -ini, 
occurs  in  several  OE.  fem.  sbs.,  a  few  of  which 
have  survived  into  mod.  Eng. 

1 .  It  is  used  to  form  feminines  from  sbs.  denoting 
male  persons  or  animals,  as  in  OE.  gyden  goddess 
(f.  god),  mynecen  nun  (f.  munuc  monk\  wylfen 
she-wolf  (f.  wulf  wolf).  The  only  surviving  in¬ 
stance  of  this  use  is  Vixen  female  fox.  2.  It  is 
added  in  a  few  instances  to  the  stem  of  a  vb.  or  to 
that  of  a  verbal-abstract  sb.,  as  in  Burden,  Bukian, 
OE.  riiden  condition. 

-en,  suffix  3,  the  form  assumed  in  ME.  by  the 
OE.  -an,  the  termination  of  the  nom.,  accus.,  and 
dat.  plural  of  sbs.  of  the  weak  declension,  as  in 


oxa  masc.,  ox,  pi.  oxan ;  lunge  fem.,  tongue,  pi. 
tungan ;  care  neut.,  ear,  pi.  earan.  In  origin 
the  suffix  belonged  to  the  stem  ;  but  as  in  OE. 
the  nom.  sing,  of  these  sbs.  ended  in  -a,  -e  (levelled 
in  ME.  to  -e),  while  the  OE.  -an  of  the  oblique 
cases  sing,  became  -e  in  ME.,  the  termination  -en 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  formative  of  the  plural, 
and  its  use  was  extended  in  southern  ME.  to  many 
other  words  of  OE.  and  Fr.  origin.  It  was  also 
added  to  the  remains  of  other  old  plurals,  as 
brether,  childer  (OE.  cildru),  ky  (OE.  cy),  whence 
the  modern  brethren,  children,  kinc.  Apart  from 
these  the  sole  surviving  representative  (in  standard 
Eng.)  of  this  inflexion  is  ox-en ;  but  hos-en  (OE. 
hosan)  continued  in  use  until  1 7th  c.  In  southern 
and  south  midland  dialects  the  plurals  in  -en  are 
still  of  frequent  occurrence. 

-en,  suffix  i  (reduced  to  -n  after  r  in  unstressed 
syllables),  corresponds  to  OS.  -in,  OHG.  -in  (Ger. 
-en),  ON.  -in,  Goth,  -eina-  OTeut.  -Tno-,  =  Gr. 
-tvo-,  L.  -Tno-  (see  -ine),  added  to  noun-stems  to 
form  adjs.  with  sense  1  pertaining  to,  of  the  nature 
of’.  In  Teut.  the  adjs.  so  formed  chiefly  indicate 
the  material  of  which  a  thing  is  composed.  Of  the 
many  words  of  this  formation  which  existed  in 
OE.  scarcely  any  survive  in  mod.  use  ;  but  the 
suffix  was  extensively  applied  in  ME.  to  form  new 
derivatives.  Some  of  these  took  the  place  of  OE. 
words,  from  which  they  formally  differ  only  by  the 
absence  of  umlaut ;  compare  Oih.gyldcn  with  mod. 
Eng.  golden,  OE.  stknen  (early  ME.  stenen )  with 
ME.  and  dial,  stonen,  made  of  stone.  From  1 6th  c. 
onwards  there  has  been  in  literary  English  a 
growing  tendency  to  discard  these  adjs.  for  the 
attrib.  use  of  the  sb.,  as  in  ‘  a  gold  watch  ’ ;  hence 
many  of  them  have  become  wholly  obs.,  and  others 
(as  golden,  silvern )  are  seldom  used  except  meta¬ 
phorically,  or  with  rhetorical  emphasis.  It  is 
only  in  a  few  cases  (e.  g.  wooden,  woollen,  earthen, 
wheaten )  that  these  words  are  still  familiarly  used 
in  their  lit.  sense.  In  s.w.  dialects,  however,  the 
suffix  is  of  common  occurrence,  being  added  with¬ 
out  restriction  to  all  sbs.  denoting  the  material  of 
which  anything  is  composed,  as  in  glassen,  steelen, 
tinnen,  papern,  etc. 

-eil,  suffix  5,  forming  verbs. 

1.  from  adjs.,  as  darken,  deepen,  harden,  madden, 
moisten,  widen.  Most  of  the  words  of  this  type 
seem  to  have  been  formed  in  late  ME.  or  early 
mod.Eng.,  on  the  analogy  of  a  few  verbs  which 
came  down  from  OE.  or  were  adopted  from  ON. ; 
e.  g.  fasten  OE.  fxstnian  ;  ?  brighten ONorth- 
umb.  berhtnia  ;  harden  ON.  harSna.  In  Teut. 
there  are  two  classes  of  vbs.  formed  upon  the 
‘weak’  or  lengthened  stems  of  adjs.  (suffix  -on-)  : 
(a)  the  intransitive  (or  in  sense  pass.)  vbs.  which 
in  Goth,  make  the  inf.  in  -nan,  and  the  pa.  t.  in 
- Sda  ;  e.  g.  fullnan  to  be  filled,  f.  fullati-  full ; 
gabignan  to  be  rich,  f.  gabigan-  rich;  managitan 
to  abound,  f.  managan-  many  ;  ( b )  the  originally 
trans.  vbs.  in  OTeut.  (i)nojan,  e.  g.  OHG.  festinon 
to  fasten,  i.feston-  ( -.—fastjon- )  fast.  In  Eng.  these 
two  classes  of  vbs.  can  scarcely  be  discriminated 
with  precision,  but  in  most  cases  the  intr.  sense  (as 
in  deepen  =  ‘  become  deeper  ’)  appears  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  trans.  sense  (as  in  deepen  =  ‘  make 
deeper  ’). 

2.  from  sbs.  In  OTeut.  sbs.  both  of  the  weak 
and  the  strong  declension  gave  rise  to  intr.  verbs 
in  -( i)n6jan ,  and  this  formation  is  represented  by 
a  few  examples  in  OE.,  such  as  hlyst7iian  to 
Listen.  In  14th  c.  some  additional  vbs.  occur, 
formed  app.  on  the  analogy  of  these,  as  happen, 
threaten.  The  majority  of  Eng.  words  f.  sb.  + 
-en,  however,  such  as  heighten,  lengthen,  strengthen, 
hearten,  barken,  appear  first  in  mod.Eng.,  and 
seem  to  be  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  verbs  f.  adjs. 

3.  In  one  or  two  cases  (e.  g.  waken)  the  suffix 
-C7i  represents  OTeut.  -na-,  the  formative  of  the 
present  stem  in  certain  strong  verbs. 

Enabit,  obs.  var.  Inhabit. 

Enable  (en^i’b’l),  V.  Forms:  5-6  enhable, 
-bel,  6  enhabile,  inhable,  -bile,  6  8  inable,  5- 
enable.  [f.  En-  1  +  Able  a. :  cf.  Able  w.] 

+  1.  To  invest  with  legal  status  ;  to  habilitate. 

1491  Act  7  Hen.  VII,  c.  20  Preamb.,  It  was  ordeyned  .. 
that.  .Lord  Roos  and  his  heiresshuld  be  restored,  enhabled 
and  have  all  suche  name,  dignite,  estate,  preeminence.  1558 
in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  n.  App.  v.  7  Your  highness  shall  be 
from  henceforth  enabled  m  blood.  1570-87  Holinshed  Scot. 
Citron.  (1806)  I.  199  Constantine  . .  was  . .  inabled  as  heire 
apparent  to  the  crowne.  1615  Wadsworth  in  Bedell  Lett. 
(1624)  11  The  passions  which,  .moued  King  Henrie.  .to  dis- 
inherite  Queene  Mary,  and  enable  Queene  Elizabeth.  1622 
Callis  Stat. Sewers  (1647)  193  Neither  do  the  goods  of  the 


Church  inable  the  Parson.  1721  Strype  Reel.  Mem.  II.  1. 
xvi,  130  She  was  restored  and  enabled  in  blood. 

2.  To  authorize,  sanction,  empower ;  to  give 
legal  power  or  license  to.  Const,  to  with  inf. 

1526  Househ.  Ord.  217  If  the  purveyor  shall  enable  the 
Beer  or  Ale  to  be  sent  to  the  Court.  1535  Act  27  Hen.  VIII , 
c.  10.  §  6  She  shall  be . .  inhabeled  to  pursue  haue  and  de- 
maunde  her  dower.  1642  Milton  Argt.  Militia  1 1  The 
Law  will  inable  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  put  the 
Kingdomeinto  a  posture  of  warre.  1745  in  Col.  Rec.  Penn . 
V.  32  An  ‘  act  to  enable  Jeremiah  Langhorn..to  build  a 
Court  House  in  the  County  of  Bucks’.  1824  Marshall 
Constit.  Opin.  (1839)  303  Congress  cannot  enable  a  state  to 
legislate.  1855  Macaulay  Hist. Eng.  III.  224  An  act  was 
.  .passed  enabling  beneficed  clergymen ..  to  hold  preferment 
in  England. 

+  3.  To  give  power  to  (a  person) ;  to  strengthen, 
make  adequate  or  proficient.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1530  Palsgr.  532/1,  I  enable,  I  make  good.  1534  Ld. 
Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  A  urel.  (1546)  E  vj,  Now  ye  can  enable 
his  fleshe  in  good  customes.  1581  Mulcaster  Positions 
xli.  (1887)  232  Exercise  to  enable  the  body.  1596  Spenser 
Irel.  Wks.  (1862)  523  The  English  Lords  . .  greatly  encour¬ 
aged  and  inabled  the  Irish.  1626  T.  H.  Caussin’s  HolyCrt. 
496  Her  Father  . .  enabled  her  in  Philosophy,  Rhetorique, 
Poesy,  and  the  other  Artes.  1638  O.  Sedgwicke  Serm.  97 
By  diligent  practise  so  inable  your  selves,  that,  etc.  1652 
Gaule  Magastrom.  208  The  devils  . .  have  a  faculty  and 
sagacity  (both  much  enabled  by  long  experience  in  things) 
above  us  men.  1888  Pall  Mall.  G.  20  Dec.  6  Irish  stew, 
which  is  said  to  be  very  enabling  as  well  as  extremely 
‘filling'. 

b.  To  impart  to  (a  person  or  agent)  power 
necessary  or  adequate  for  a  given  object ;  to  make 
competent  or  capable.  Const,  for,  to ,  unto,  rare 
in  mod.  use. 

c  1460  Stans  Puer  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  26  First  thiself 
enable  With  all  thin  herte  to  vertuous  disciplyne.  1594 
T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  11.  19  Euery  thing  . .  being 
inhabled  therunto  through  a  quickening  vertue  infused  into 
it.  1613  Life  Will.  I  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc .  (1793)  10 
The  people,  .were  well  enabled  both  with  courage  and  skill, 
for  all  military  atchievements.  1646  H.  Lawrence  Comm. 
Angells  154  It  was  all  that  Alexander  had  to  inable  him  to 
the  conquest  of  the  world.  1705  Stanhope  Paraph.  III. 
2  The  great  things,  our  Blessed  Saviour  hath  done,  .are  not 
intended  to  excuse  his  Followers  from  Action,  but  to  enable 
them  for  it.  1853  Ruskin  Stones  Ven.  III.  ii.  §  26.  50  How 
much  of  it  will  enable  us  best  for  our  work. 

c.  To  supply  with  tfcie  requisite  means  or  op¬ 
portunities  to  an  end  or  for  an  object.  Const. 
to  with  inf. 

153*  Elyot  Gov.  i.  iii,  Vertue  and  lernynge  do  inhabile  a 
man.  .to  be  thought  worthy.  1597  1*  T.  Serm.  Panics  C. 
33  God  hath  inhabled  them  to  doe  that  great  and  weightie 
worke.  1611  Bible  Pref  1  We  are  enabled  to  informe 
others.  1650  Baxter  Saints'  R.  1.  vii.  (1662)  74  They  . . 
freely  send  the  Spirit  to  inable  us  to  perform  these  condi¬ 
tions.  1742  Richardson  Pamela  III.  218  A  new  Recruit  of 
Spirits,  .inabled  me  to  resume  my  Pen.  1770  Wesley  Serm. 
lvi.  Wks.  18 1 1  IX.  2  God  enabled  him  to  awaken  several 
young  persons.  1839  Thirlwall  Greece  V.  281  A  victory 
which  he  obtained  over  the  Thebans  enabled  him  to  reduce 
Coronea.  1872  Morley  Voltaire  { 1886)  51  A  solitude,  .which 
enabled  him  to  work  better  there. 

1*4.  To  regard  as  qualified  or  competent;  to 
ascribe  qualifications  to.  Obs.  (Cf.  disable  in 
Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  v.  iv.  80.) 

I553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  72  Euery  one  enhableth  his  owne 
goodes  to  deserve  like  dignitie  with  the  beste.  1596  Nashe 
Saffron  Walden  I  vj,  That  you  may.. be  resolv'd  what 
those  good  parts  are  you  enable  the  Doctor  for. 

+  5.  To  make  possible  or  easy;  also  to  give 
effectiveness  to  (an  action).  Obs. 

1620  O.  Sedgwicke  Christ's  Counsell  198  Things  which 
will  much  availe  to  helpe  and  inable  the  remembrance  of 
truths  heard  and  received.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb. 
(1703)  II.  vii.  332  Needful  habiliments  of  War  to  enable  our 
Defence.  1675  Sir  M.  Hale  Contempl.  1.  (1689)  no  What 
are  these  divine  truths  which  really  and  soundly  believed 
doth  inable  the  victory  over  the  world. 

+  6.  intr.  for  refl.  To  become  able,  gain  strength 
or  power.  Obs.  7'are~~1. 

6 "1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  834  With  stamped  squylle 
embawme.  .And  thai  wol  soone  enable  in  that  jointe. 

Enabled  (en^-b’ld),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Enable  v.  + 
-edL]  a.  Endowed  with  power,  strong,  mighty, 
b.  Legally  sanctioned  or  authorized. 

1592  A.  Day  Engl.  Secret (1625)  11. 114 The.  .matter  wherein 
his  inabled  discretion  may  with  greatest  singularity  be  per¬ 
formed.  1608  R.  Johnson  Sez>en  Champions  Chr.  F  iij  b, 
This  enabled  and  famoused  Knight  at  armes.  1729  Savage 
Wanderer  iii.  260  To  justice  soon  th’  enabled  heir  appeals. 

t  Enablement  (en3-b’lment).  Obs.  [f.  En¬ 
able  v.  +  -ment.]  The  action  or  means  of  en¬ 
abling. 

1.  Habilitation,  removal  of  legal  disabilities. 

1495  Act  ii  Hen.  VI I ,  c.  40.  §  4  This  acte  of  enhablement 

and  restitucion  of  Thomas  Erie  of  Surrey.  1503-4  Act  19 
Hen.  VI I y  c.  28  §  1  The  restitucions  and  enhablementes  of 
the  seid  persones. 

2.  T\I$>  process  of  rendering  able,  competent,  or 
powerful  ;  the  state  of  being  so  ;  concr.  something 
by  which  one  is  enabled,  a  qualification. 

1617  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  I.  36  Learning,  .hath  . .  efficacie 
in  inablement  towards  . .  military  virtue.  1646  S.  Bolton 
Arraigfim.  Err.  219  Some  truths  may  be  said  to  be  . .  for 
strength  and  enablement.  1647  Sprigge  Anglia  Rediv.  1. 
v.  35  Watson,  whose  continued  diligence  . .  redounded  not 
a  little  to  the  enablement  of  the  army.  1656  R.  Robinson 
Christ  all  351  We  haue  spiritual  enablement  from  Christ. 
a  1703  Burkitt  On  N.  T.  Matt  xvii.  2  Those  whom  God 
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singles  out  for  the  greatest  trials,  he  will  fit  beforehand  with 
the  best  enablements. 

b.  Support,  sustenance,  maintenance,  rare . 

1626  T.  H.  Cans  sins  Holy  Crt.  368  Others  distributed 
their  reuenew  in  equall  portions  to  Churches,  needy  persons, 
and  their  owne  enablement.  Ibid.  500  So  much  of  my 
Fathers  goods,  which  was  meane  inough,  yet  for  my  en¬ 
ablement  sufficient. 

3.  An  equipment,  implement.  Cf.  Enable  v.  3. 

1495  Act  11  Hen.  VI I ,  c.  64  Armours  Defensives,  as.. 
Crosbowes  and  other  enhabilmentis  of  Werres. 

Enables  (en^-blsi).  [f.  Enable  v.  +  -er.]  One 
who  enables. 

1615  Hieron  JVks.  I.  606  It  was  wholly  by  a  certaine 
secret  enabler.  1619  W.  Sclater  Expos.  1  T/iess.  (1630)  108 
God,  the  onely  enabler  to  so  great  performances.  1825 
Ann.  Reg.  210  The  word  Habilitador  might,  if  there  were 
such  a  word,  be  translated  Enabler. 

Enabling  (enei-blig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Enable  v.  + 
-TNG1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Enable. 

1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poetric  (Arb.)  29  This ..  enabling  of 
judgment.  1617  Hieron  Wks.  II.  348  To  depend  vpon  God’s 
inabling.  1658  Whole  Duty  Man  vii.  §  14  By  doing  those 
things,  for  the  enabling  of  us  whereunto  it  was  given  us. 
i860  Pusey  Min.  Proph.  413  The  prophets ..  espying,  by 
God’s  enabling,  things  beyond  human  ken.  1888  Myers 
Chr.  Living  vii.  103  All  God’s  commands  are  enablings. 

Enabling  (enfi-blig),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Enable  v.  + 
-ing2.]  That  enables  :  chiefly  of  legislative  en¬ 
actments.  Enabling  statute :  sometimes  applied 
spec,  to  the  act  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28,  by  which 
tenants-in-fee  and  certain  other  persons  were  *  en¬ 
abled’  to  make  leases. 

1677  Feltham  Resolves  i.  viii.  n  (ed.  io)  It.  .wounds  him, 
to  the  loss  of  inabling  Blood.  1851  Helps  Comp.  Solit.  xii. 
(1874)  221  Enabling  powers.  1881  Times  17  Jan.  13/4  Mr. 
Crump  urged  that  the  statute  was  ‘enabling’.  1884  Pall 
Mall.  G.  7  Nov.  1/1  Theenablingbill.  .is  only  a  draft  measure. 

t  Ena  ct,  sb.  06s.  [f.  next  vb.]  That  which  is 
enacted,  an  enactment ;  also  fig.  a  purpose,  reso¬ 
lution. 

1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  390  By  the  enacte  of  this  present 
yelde.  Ibid.  404  This  enacte  so  to  endure  by  force  of  this  pre¬ 
sent  yelde.  1588  Shaks.  Tit .  A.  iv.  ii.  118  The  close  enacts 
and  counsels  of  the  hart. 

Enact  (enae-kt),  v.  Also  5-7  inact.  [f.  En-1 
+  Act  sb.  and  v.  Cf.  Anglo-Latin  inactitare  (1432) 
= sense  1  (Du  Cange).] 

I.  (from  Act  sb.) 

+  1.  trans.  To  enter  among  the  acta  or  public 
records  (see  Act  sb.  6)  ;  also,  to  enter  in  a  record 
or  chronicle.  06s. 

1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  379  The  actes  of  the  yelde. . 
shullen  be  enacted  and  engrossed  on  a  quayer  of  parchemyn. 
1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (i860)  24  It  is.  .enacted  in  divers  cronicles 
. .  that . .  William  the  duke  of  Guien  died  bethout  heire  masle. 
1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  647  When  these  agreements  were 
doneand  enacted,  the  King  dissolved  his  Parliament.  1640-1 
Kirkcudbr.  War -Comm.  Min.  Bk.  (1835)  6gWe  have  enacted 
this_  letter  and  will  requyer  and  expect  ane  exact  accortipt 
thairof. 

2.  Of  a  legislative  authority:  To  make  into  an 
act  (see  Act  sb.  5)  ;  hence,  to  ordain,  decree.  Also 
with  obj.-clause  introduced  by  that.  (In  early 
examples  scarcely  separable  from  1.) 

1464  Edw.  IV  in  Paston  Lett.  493  II.  165  He  shall,  .haue 
the  said  fundacon  inacted  and  auctorised  in  the  parlement 
next  holden.  1566  Painter  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  21  The  tribunes 
were  verie  instant  that  at  length  lawes  might  be  enacted. 
1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  iv.  i.  348  It  is  enacted  in  the  Lawes  of 
Venice.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple ,  Size  iii,  Wouldst  thou 
His  laws  of  fasting  disanull?  Enact  good  cheer?  1709 
Strype  Anti.  Ref.  I.  xlix.  529  It  was  now  declared  and  in- 
acted,  that  the  said  act  and  statute,  .should  stand.  1710 
Prideaux  Orig.  Tithes  i.  22  The  Law  of  the  Sabbath  was 
enacted  from  the  beginning.  1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N. 
I.  1.  xi.  190  In  1463  it  was  Tinacted  that  no  wheat  should 
be  imported  if,  etc.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India  III. 
557  To.  .amend  the  laws ..  enacted  by  the  Local  Legislature. 

absol.  1580  Lady  Pembroke  Ps.  xcix.  (1823)  God  did 
daigne  to  talk  with  men  ;  He  enacting,  they  observing,  From 
his  will  there  was  no  swerving.  1642  Bridge  Wound.  Consc. 
Cured  §  5.  38  There  is  an  excellent  temper  of  the  three 
Estates  in  Parliament,  there  being  . .  no  power  of  enacting 
in  one  or  two  of  them,  without  the  third. 

b.  Said  of  the  legislative  measure.  (See  Enact¬ 
ing  ppl.  a. ;  cf.  ordain,  provide,  etc.) 

1765-74  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  82  Magna  carta  . .  enacts 
that,  etc.  Mod.  The  statute  enacted  no  new  provisions. 

+  c.  nonce-use.  To  secure  (rights)  to  a  person 
by  enactment. 

1628  Bp.  J.  Hall  in  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  11.  21  God’s  book 
is  the  true  Magna  Charta  that  enacts  both  king  and  people 
their  own. 

+  3.  To  declare  officially  or  with  authority ;  to 
appoint.  To  enact  into  :  to  constitute.  Obs. 

16x1  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xix.  (1632)  944  Enacting 
them  enemies  to  their  naturall  Country,  c  1677  Act  Secur¬ 
ing  Prot.  Relig.  in  Marvell  Gro'iuih  Popery  31  The  person 
so  consecrated,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  Enacted  to  be  com¬ 
plete  Bishop  of  the  said  vacant  See.  1715  Bentley  Serm. 
x.  362  By  slow  degrees  Transubstantiation  was  enacted  into 
an  Article  of  Faith. 

II.  (from  Act  v.) 

1 4.  To  work  in  or  upon  ;  to  actuate,  influence. 
Also,  to  implant,  inspire  (a  feeling,  etc.)  into  a 
person.  Obs .  Cf.  Act  v.  i. 

1616  W.  Forde  Semi.  43  Nature  itselfe.  .seemeth  to  have 
..inacted  this  desire  into  every  one.  1645  Rutherford 


Tryal  Tri.  Faith  (1845)  30a  The  wind  of  the  Spirit  doth 
not  always  enact  the  Soul  to  believe.  1647  H.  More  Song 
of  Soul  1. 11.  xlv,  To  enact  his  corps  and  impart  might  Unto 
his  languide  tongue.  Ibid.  11.  iii.  11.  i,  Her  phantasie  Strongly 
inacted  guides  her  easie  pen. 

5.  To  represent  (a  dramatic  work,  a  1  scene  ’)  on 
or  as  on  the  stage  ;  to  personate  (a  character) 
dramatically,  play  (a  part) ;  also  Jig.  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  real  life ;  =  Act  v.  4-7. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  Prol.,  For  they  enacted  and  gilt 
with  theyr  sayes  Theyr  high  renowne.  1602  Shaks.  Ham. 
m.  ii.  108  I  did  enact  Julius  Caesar.  1828  Carlyle  Misc. 
(1857)  !•  *99  Through  life  he  enacted  a  tragedy,  and  one  of 
the  deepest.  1825  De  Quincey  Csesars  Wks.  1859  X.  155 
Marcus  Antoninus  is  a  scholar  ;  he  enacts  the  philosopher. 
i860  Motley  Netherl.  (1868)  I.  i.  9  Its  main  scenes  were  long 
enacted  there. 

b.  To  perform  (a  ceremony). 

1846  Keble  Lyra  Innoc.  (1873)  114  She  sees  him.  .Dimly 
enact  some  awful  rite. 

+  6.  To  bring  into  act,  accomplish,  perform.  Obs. 

1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ilf  v.  iv.  2  The  king  enacts  more 
wonders  then  a  man.  1616  R.  C[rowley]  Timed  Whis.  iii. 
1155  If  ther  be  handes  that  dare  enact  a  murder. 

+  7.  intr.  To  act.  Cf.  Act  v.  9.  Obs. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  68, 1  may  be  the  better  able 
to  enact  with  my  hands.  1684  Charnock  Attrib.  God (1834) 
II.  559  They  punctually  enact  according  to  their  com¬ 
mission. 

+  Ena  ct,  pple .  =  enacted ,  pa.  pple.  of  Enact  v. 
a.  Enacted,  decreed,  b.  Actuated,  influenced. 

1643  Prynne  Sov.  Power  Pari.  11.  61  That  if  anything 
should  be  enact  done  by  Counsell.  1843  E.  Jones  Sens.  <$• 
Event  189  Deception  sometimes  is  by  virtue  enact. 

Unactable  (ense-ktab’l),  a.  [f.  Enact  v.  + 
-able.]  That  may  be  enacted. 

1882  Advance  (Chicago^,  In  the  .State  of  Illinois,  constitu¬ 
tional  prohibition  is  neither  enactable  nor  enforcible. 

Enacted  (enas-kted),///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ed  h] 

1.  Ordained  by  legislative  authority. 

1579  Fulke  Heskins '  Pari.  68  It  cannot  be  an  enacted 
trueth,  without  the  consent  of  the  higher  house.  1863  Fr. 
Kemble  Resid.  Georgia  253  Enacted  statutes  on  which 
this  detestable  system  is  built.  1869  J.  Martineau  Ess. 
II.  64  We  judge  by  the  datum  of  enacted  law. 

2.  Performed  (as  on  the  stage) ;  also,  carried  out 
in  action,  performed,  perpetrated. 

1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  To  Rdr.  7/1,  I  can  seem  no 
better  to  them  then  a  piece  of  highly  inacted  folly.  1813 
Scott  Rokeby  1.  ii,  Conscience,  anticipating  time,  Already 
rues  the  enacted  crime. 

Ena*cting,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ingL]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Enact  in  various  senses. 

1631  Weever  Anc.  Fuji.  Mon.  83  The  murmuring  of  his 
Subjects,  vpon  the  enacting  of  this  Statute.  1782  Burke 
Petial  L.  agst.  Irish  Catholics  Wks.  VI.  27^  In  the  enact¬ 
ing  of  which  [laws]  they  do  not  directly  or  indirectly  vote. 

Enaxting,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.]  That 
enacts.  Enacting  clauses  (of  a  statute) :  those  in 
which  new  provisions  are  enacted,  as  distinguished 
from  those  which  merely  contain  statements  of 
fact  or  declarations  of  the  existing  law. 

1644  Hunton  Vind.  Treat .  Monarchy  v.  39  They  have 
an  enacting  Authority.  1670-1  Marvell  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5 
II.  376  A  long  debate  for  bringing  in  an  inacting  clause. 
1771  Junius  Lett,  lxiii.  323  It  stands  in  no  need  of  a  bill 
either  enacting  or  declaratory.  1867  Times  27  Nov.  11/6 
The  enacting  part  warranted  a  dismissal. 

Enaction  (ense-kjon).  [f.  as  prec. :  cf.  Action.] 

a.  The  action  of  enacting  (a  law) ;  =  Enactment  i  . 

b.  concr.  =  Enactment  2. 

1630  J.  Craven  Sermon  (1631)  14  Laudable  enactions; 
but  the  misery  is.  .lamentable  executions.  1645  J.  Good¬ 
win  Innocency  Triumph.  78  Without  penall  enactions 
against  those  that  cannot  obey.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog. 
I.  316  note.  His  endeavours  to  prevent  the  enaction  of  the 
stamp  act.  1825  Waterton  Wand.  S.  Amer.  iv.  ii.  328 
Many  a  vexatious  enaction  might  be  put  in  force.  1888  A. 
Gustafson  in  Voice  (N.  Y.)  15  Mar.,  For  the  enaction  of 
good  laws  we  must  have  good  law-makers. 

Enactive  (ense'ktiv),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ive.] 
Relating  to  or  concerned  with  the  enactment  of 
law ;  =  Enacting  ppl.  a. 

1658  Bramhall  Schism  Guarded  271  (L.)  An  enactive 
statute  regardeth  only  what  shall  be.  1881  Daily  News 
28  May  3/1  They  had  disposed  of  the  enactive  part  of  the 
Bill. 

fEnaxtize,  v.  Obs.—1  Used  for  Enact  v. 

a  1618  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  (1621)  1207  Lawes  of  vertue 
to  enactize  {riming  with  practize  (j£.)]. 

Enactment  (ense-ktment).  [f.  Enact  v.  + 
-ment.] 

1.  The  action  of  enacting  (a  law). 

1817  Earl  Liverpool  Sp.  in  Evans  Pari.  Deb.  I.  586  The 
enactment  of  the  present  bill.  1818  Cobbett  Pol.  Reg. 
XXXIII.  604  The  enactment  of  them  only  confirmed  men 
in  their  opinion.  1825  T.  Jefferson  A  utobiog.  Wks.  1859 
I.  App.  113  The  laws  of  the  State,  as  well  of  British  as  of 
Colonial  enactment.  1868  Milman  St.  Paul's  viii.  169  The 
enactment  of  the  Six  Articles. 

b.  The  state  or  fact  of  being  enacted. 

1885  Lazu  Times  137/1  The  draft  Criminal  Code,  .appears 
to  be  no.  .nearer  to  enactment  than  it  was  three  years  ago. 

2.  That  which  is  enacted ;  an  ordinance  of  a 
legislative  authority,  a  statute. 

1821  Syd.  Smith  Edin.  Rev.  Wks.  1859  !•  334/2  A  prison 
is  a  place  where  men  . .  should  be  made  unhappy  by  public 
lawful  enactments.  1827  Hallam  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  I.  i.  34 
Many  general  enactments  of  this  reign  bear  the  same  cha¬ 
racter  of  servility.  1862  Frasers  Mag.  Nov.  635  Glass  manu¬ 


factories  were  crippled  by  harassing  enactments.  1876 
Green  Short  Hist.  v.  §2  (1882)  225  A  crowd  of  enactments 
for  the  regulation  of  trade. 

b.  pi.  The  particular  provisions  of  a  law. 

1839  Thirlwall  Greece  III.  83  We  know  neither  the  occa¬ 
sion  which  gave  rise  to  it,  nor  the  precise  nature  and  extent 
of  its  enactments.  1845  M°Culloch  Taxation  11.  x.  (1852) 
353  The  enactments  were  such  as  might  be  expected  to 
follow  a  preamble  of  this  sort. 

3.  The  acting  of  a  part  or  character  in  a  play. 
rare  ~  °.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Enactor  (ence’ktai).  Also  7  enacter,  enn- 
actor.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -or  ;  cf.  Actor.] 

1.  One  who  enacts  (a  law,  etc.). 

1609  Man  in  Moojie  (1849)  27  The  lawes  of  the  Highest 
Enacter  of  all  decrees.  1695  Bp.  Patrick  Comm.  Gen.  i.  1 
The  enacter  of  their  laws.  1861  Wilson  &  Geikie  Mem. 
E.  Forbes  i.  13  The  enactors  of  this  law. 

2.  One  who  enacts  (a  part,  scene,  ceremony, 
incident,  or  transaction). 

1829  Landor  Imag.  Cojiv.  (1846)  II.  45  The  enactors  and 
applauders  . .  of  the  first  and  greatest  crime.  1858  J.  Mar¬ 
tineau  Stud.  Chr.  37  Skilful  enactor  of  rites. 

Enactory  (enarktsri),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ory.] 
Concerned  with  or  relating  to  the  enactment  of  law. 

1844  Black w.  Mag.  LV.  226  Whether  Lord  Aberdeen’s 
bill  were  enactory  . .  or  declaratory.  1884  A.  A.  Putnam 
io  Yrs.  Police  Judge  xii.  83  ‘  Laws  and  Resolves’,  enactory 
and  re-enactory. 

t  Ena'cture.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ure.]  ?  Car¬ 
rying  into  act,  fulfilment. 

1604  Shaks.  Ham.  m.  ii.  207  (Qq.)  The  violence  of  either 
grief  or  joyTheirown  enactures  [Ff.  ennactors],  with  them¬ 
selves  destroy. 

t  Ena'ge,  v.  Obs.  Also  6-7  inage.  [f.  En-1  + 
Age  ;  cf.  OF.  enaagier  to  declare  (one)  to  be  of 
full  age.]  trans.  To  make  old ;  to  give  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  age  to. 

Hence  Enaged  ppl.  a.,  grown  old,  inveterate. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  68  Famine  should  . .  inage 
thee.  1594  Zepheria  xvi,  Disdain  should  thus  enage  thy 
brow  !  1598  Sylvester  Du  Baj'tas  11.  11.  i.  (1605-7)  P  2 76 
Neuer  frost,  nor  snow,  nor  slipp’rie  ice  The  Fields  enag’d. 
1631  Celestina  i.  20  O  inaged  vertue  ! 

Enaid:  see  En-  prefix  3. 

+  Enair,  v.  Obs.  rare — [f.  En-1  +  Aik 
sb.  or  v.]  trans.  To  ‘air’. 

1602  Davies  Wittes  Pilgr.  N  ij.  Who,  when  she  lists  (with 
Balme-breath’s  Ambrosie)  Shee  it  [her  tongue]  enaires  in 
Prose  or  Poesy. 

Enaliosaur  (ensediinsju).  [f.  Gr.  iva\io-s  of 
the  sea  +  oavpo s  lizard.]  A  ‘  marine  lizard  ’ :  a 
designation  applied  to  the  gigantic  fossil  reptiles 
(allied  to  the  crocodiles)  forming  the  orders  Sau- 
ropterygia  and  Ichthyopterygia. 

1863  Lyell  Antiq.  Man  xx.  403  Remains  of  an  enaliosaur 
. .  in  the  coal  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Enaliosaurian  (eniediitispTian),  a.  and  sb. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ian.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  Ena- 
liosaurs. 

i860  Gosse  Rom.  Nat.  Hist.  361  The  possibility  of  the 
present  existence  of  the  Enaliosaurian  type,  i860  Athe¬ 
naeum  22  Dec.  875  The  Enaliosaurian  hypothesis.  1871 
Hartwig  Subterr.  W.  ii.  20  Enaliosaurian  reptiles. 

B.  sb.  =  Enaliosaue. 

1837  Penny  Cyct.,  Enaliosanriaus . .  fossil  marine  animals. 
1881  G  rant  Allen  Vignettes  fr.  Nat.  viii.  72  The  sea 
swarmed  with  gigantic  enaliosaurians. 

Enallage  (enseriadga)-  Also  7-8  enallagy, 
enalagy.  [a.  L.  enallage ,  a.  Gr.  kvaWayrj 
change,  related  to  kuaWaaaeiv  to  change.] 

1.  Gram.  The  substitution  of  one  grammatical 
form  for  another,  e.g.  of  sing,  for  pi.,  of  present 
for  past  tense,  etc. 

1583  Fulke  DefeJice  126  In  the  participle  . .  is  a  manifest 
enallage  or  change  of  the  gender.  1614  Selden  Titles  Hon. 

1 15  Their  Grammarians  make  it  [Elohim]  an  Enallage  of 
Number.,  to  express  excellencie.  1656  Owen  Wks.  1851 
VIII.  403  There  may  be  an  enallagy  of  number,  the  nation 
for  the  nations.  1737  Waterland  Eucharist  (ed.  2)  373 
Enallage  of  tenses,  which  is  frequent  in  Scripture.  1832 
in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

f2.  Rhet.  (See  quot.)  Obs.~° 

1736  Bailey,  Enallage,  a  figure  whereby  we  change  or  in¬ 
vert  the  order  of  the  terms  in  a  discourse. 

+  EnaTuron.  Her.  Obs.  Also  8  enalyron. 
[perh.  a.  AFr.  phrase  *en  aileron  (en  in,  by  way 
of ;  aileron  pinion,  also  bordering,  braiding  of  a 
doublet).  If  the  traditional  explanation  be  correct, 
cf.  Alerion.]  A  bordure  charged  with  birds. 
(According  to  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  and  Porny  the 
word  is  an  adv.,  =  ‘  orle ,  or  in  manner  of  a  bor¬ 
dure ’,  the  use  by  English  heralds  from  Leigh 
onwards  being  erroneous.) 

1562  Leigh  A  rmoric  (1597)  1 13  The  fifth  [Bordure]  is  called 
Enaluron,  when  it  is  occupied  with  any  foule  or  bird. 
1610  Guillim  Heraldry  1.  v.  (1660)  29  A  bordure,  Azure 
charged  with  Enaluron  of  Martlets.  1766  Porny  Heraldry 
(1787),  English  armorists  call  a  Bordure  Enaluron  if  charged 
with  eight  birds.  [And  in  mod.  Diets.] 

II  Enam  (/na’m).  India.  Also  enaum,  inam, 
inaam.  [Pers.  (Arab.)  in ‘dm,  lit.  ‘favour’, 

f.  „.sd>  nasama  to  be  happy,  in  4th  conj. 
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an  tania  to  favour,  bless.]  A  grant  of  land  free  of 
the  land-tax  due  to  the  State  as  supreme  landlord  ; 
also,  the  land  so  held. 

1803  Dk.  Wellington  in  Gurwood  Desp.  V.  361  The 
Rajah  gave  him  a  village  in  enaum.  1850  W.  H.  Morley 
Anal.  Digest  I.  302/1  An  Ina&mdar  is  not  competent  to 
alienate  any  part  of  his  Inaam.  1858  J.  B.  Norton  Topics 
240  Short-sighted  sovereigns  . .  granted  away  an  enormous 
quantity  of  land  in  enam. 

Enamber :  see  En-  prefix 1  1  b. 

Enambush:  see  'Ey- prefix1  1. 

||  Enamdar.  India,  [a.  Pers.^Xol-xjl  in  earn- 

ddr,  f.  in  cam  Enam+^Ij  ddr,  stem  of 

ddshtan  to  hold.]  One  who  holds  an  Enam  ;  an 
assignee  of  land  free  of  land-tax. 

1850  [see  Enam].  1858  J.  B.  Norton  Topics  52  The  dis¬ 
possessed  enamdar  . .  nurse[s]  a  sullen  . .  vengeance  against 
us.  1866  Daily  Tel.  8  Feb.  4/4  What  can  his  views  be  upon 
.  .ryotwarree,  Enamdars,  Indian  taxation? 

Enamel  (enarmel),  sb,  Forms  :  5  innamyl, 
6  inamel(l,  enamell,  7  enammel,  7-  enamel, 
[f.  Enamel  v,  ;  the  etymological  senses  are  ‘  means 
of  enamelling  ‘  process  or  result  of  enamelling  ’ ; 
the  former  includes  the  sense  of  Amel  sb .,  which 
became  obs.  in  18th  c.] 

1.  A  semi-transparent  or  opaque  composition  of 
the  nature  of  glass,  applied  by  fusion  to  metallic 
surfaces,  either  to  ornament  them  in  various  co¬ 
lours,  or  to  form  a  surface  for  encaustic  painting ; 
also  (in  19th  c.)  used  as  a  lining  for  culinary 
vessels,  etc. 

1463  in  Bury  Wills  f  1850)  35  A  ruby  with  iiij  labellys  of 
white  innamyl.  1586  T.  B.  La  Prim  and.  Fr.  Acad.  1. 
(1594)  208  All  works  of  gold,  silver,  and  inammell.  1662 
Evelyn  Chalcogr.  (1769)  44  Silver,  to  fill  with  a  certain 
encaustic  or  black  enamel.  1712  tr.  Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs 
I.  193  Being  finely  ground,  it  is  used  by  the  Goldsmiths  for 
Enamel.  1837  Disraeli  Venetia  1.  ii.  (1871)  5  Wild  hya¬ 
cinths  . .  spread  like  patches  of  blue  enamel.  1875  Ure 
Diet.  Arts  I.  277  The  enamel  of  these  saucepans  is  quite 
free  from  lead. 

b.  fig. ;  formerly  with  notion  of  an  additional 
or  perfecting  adornment ;  now  chiefly  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  hardness  and  polish  of  enamel. 

a  1680  S.  Charnock  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.,  Ps.  cxxxv. 
13  Unchangeableness  is  the  thread  that  runs  through  the 
whole  web;  it  is  the  enamel  of  all  the  rest.  1678  Jek. 
Taylor  Serin.  Ded.,  Those  Truths  . .  are  the  enamel  and 
beauty  of  our  Churches.  1825  Macaulay  Milton ,  Ess.  (1851) 
I.  14  None  of  the  hard  and  brilliant  enamel  of  Petrarch 
in  the  style.  1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  <5-  It.  Jrnls.  II.  35  A 
genuine  love  of  painting  and  sculpture  . .  formed  a  fine  and 
hard  enamel  over  their  character. 

C.  A  glassy  *  bead  ’  formed  by  the  blowpipe. 

d.  In  recent  use  applied  to  any  composition 
employed  to  form  a  smooth  hard  coating  on  any 
surface  {e.g.  on  pottery,  wood,  leather,  paper,  etc.). 
Cf.  Enamel  v.  2. 

2.  Phys.  [after  Fr.  email. \  The  substance  which 
forms  the  hard  glossy  coating  of  teeth  ;  the  similar 
substance  forming  the  coating  of  the  bony  scales 
of  ganoid  fishes. 

1718  J.  Chamberlayne  Relig.  Philos.  (1730)  I.  iii.  §2  The 
Teeth  are  surrounded  with  a  hard  Substance,  .the  Enamel. 
1782  A.  Monro  Anatomy  114.  Each  tooth  is  composed  of  its 
cortex ,  or  enamel ,  and  an  internal  bony  substance.  1847 
Carpenter  Zool.  $  586  Fishes  of  this  order  [Ganoidians]  are 
covered  by  angular  scales,  composed  internally  of  bone, 
and  coated  with  enamel.  1863  Loud.  Rev.  10  Jan.  35/2  To 
nations  good  manners  are  what  modesty  is  to  chastity,  or 
enamel  to  the  teeth.  1873  Mivart  Elem.  Anat.  vii.  250 
The  enamel  is  the  hardest  structure  in  the  human  body  and 
almost  entirely  a  mineral,  containing  but  two  per  cent,  of 
animal  substance. 

3.  An  artistic  work  executed  in  enamel ;  an 
enamel-painting. 

1861  Sat.  Rev.  7  Sept.  253  The  leather  drinking-cup, 
helmet,  and  enamels,  bespeak  a  thegn  of  high  rank.  1863 
Sir  G.  Scott  Glean.  Westm.  Ah.  61  The  execution  of  these 
enamels  is  truly  exquisite.  1865  Reader  Mar.  278/2  Henry 
Bone  . .  for  a  single  enamel  . .  is  said  to  have  received  2,200 
guineas. 

4.  transf,  {poet,  and  rhetorical')  Applied  to  any 
smooth  and  lustrous  surface-colouring  (sometimes 
with  added  notion  of  varied  colours)  ;  esp.  to 
verdure  or  flowers  on  the  ground. 

1600  Fairfax  Tasso  (J.),  Down  from  her  eyes  welled  the 
pearles  round  Upon  the  bright  enamel  of  her  face.  1665 
Boyle  Occas.  Rejlec.  iv.  i.  (1675)  169  The  various  and 
curious  Enammel  of  the  Meadows.  1814  Cary  Dante's 
Dip.  iv.  1 13  On  the  green  enamel  of  the  plain  Were  shown 
me  the  great  spirits.  1847  Emerson  Poems,  Each  $  All 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  399  The  bubbles  of  the  latest  wave  Fresh 
pearls  to  their  enamel  gave.  1864  Skeat  UhlancTs Poems  51 
Leafs  enamel,  blossom’s  beauty. 

5.  at t rib.  and  Comb.,  as  enamel-colour ,  - lining , 
- manufactory ,  -painting,  -plate,  -powder,  -worh  ; 
also  enamel-kiln,  a  kiln  for  firing  porcelain  that 
has  been  printed  on  the  glaze ;  enamel-painting, 
the  production  of  a  picture  by  fusing  vitrifiable 
colours  laid  on  a  metal  surface ;  enamel-paper, 
paper  covered  with  a  glazed  metallic  coating. 
Also  (in  dental  anatomy),  enamel-cell,  one  of  the 
cells  of  the  enamel-organ ,  sometimes  called  col¬ 


lectively  *  enamel  -  membrane 1 ;  enamel-cuticle, 
that  which  covers  the  outer  surface  of  the  enamel ; 
enamel-germ,  a  portion  of  thickened  epithelium, 
which  afterwards  developes  into  the  enamel-organ. 

1799  G.  Smith  Laboratory  I.  114  To  prepare  the  flux  for 
^enamel-colours.  1881  Porcelain  Whs.  Worcester  30  Its 
true  character  is  revealed  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
*enamel  kiln.  1884  Daily  JVe7us  24  July  6/3  The  *enamel 
linings  of  cooking  utensils  used  in  the  Royal  Navy.  1754 
Bp.  Pococke  Travels  (1889)  II.  69  The  china  and  *enamel 
manufactory  at  Battersea.  1878  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  I. 
558  Enamel  developed  from  the  *enamel  organ.  1847  Ld. 
Lindsay  Ckr.  Art  I.  Introd.  209  Miniature  and  *enamel 
painting.  1875  Ure  Diet.  Arts  II.  272  All  enamel  paintings 
are  in  fact,  done  on  either  copper  or  gold.  1855  Owen 
Skel.  Sf  Teeth  267  The  *enamel  plates  in  the  elephant’s 
grinder.  1875  Ure  Diet.  Arts  II.  273  The  *enamel  powder 
is  spread  with  a  spatula.  1756-7  tr.  Kcyslcrs  Trav.  (1760) 
II.  6  An  *enamel-work  of  the  ancient  arms  of  Florence. 
1879  Sir  G.  Scott  Led.  Archit.  I.  312  Of  enamel-work  you 
have  splendid  relics  in  the  monument  of  William  de  Valence. 

Enamel  (enamel),  v.  Forms  :  4  enaumayl, 
(4-5  anamal,  -el,  -yl,  5  annamal),  4-6  enamyl, 
(5  ennamel),  6-8  enamell,  7  en-,  inammel(l, 
(enamol,  inamil,  8  enamle),  4-  enamel,  [ad. 
AFr.  enamayllcr,  enameler  (1313  in  Godef.),  f. 
en-  (see  En-1)  +amayl,  Amel  sbi] 

1.  trans.  To  inlay  or  encrust  (metal)  with  a 
vitreous  composition  (see  Enamel  sb.)  applied  to 
the  surface  by  fusion.  Also  absol. 

In  early  use  chiefly  denoting  the  inlaying  or  partial  cover¬ 
ing  of  a  metallic  surface  in  order  to  ornament  it  by  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  colour  of  the  enamel  and  that  of  the 
metal ;  afterwards  applied  to  the  process  of  entirely  covering 
metals  with  enamel,  to  form  a  ground  for  painting  in  vitrifi¬ 
able  colours,  or  for  any  ornamental  or  economic  purpose. 

c  1325  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1457  Brende  golde  . .  enaumaylde 
with  azer.  c  1400  Maundev.  xix.  219  Foules,  alle  of  gold, 
&  richely  wrought  &  enameled.  1420  in  E.  E.  Wills  41 
&  J?°  cnap  of  ]?0  couercle  ys  an-amylyd  with  blewe.  a  1440 
Sir  Degrev.  634  Anamelede  with  azoure.  1458  Test.  Ebor. 
(1855)  II.  226  Silver  that  is  anameled.  ?£i475  Sqr.  lozue 
Degre  746  Your  chaynes  enameled  many  a  folde.  1503 
Privy  Purse  Eliz.  of  York  (1830)  96  A  payre  of  smalle  knyves 
inamyled  for  the  Quenes  owne  use.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  38  Jewels  of  gold  inammeld  and  set  with  stones  of 
worth,  a  1691  Boyle  (J.),  It  were  foolish  to  colour  or  enamel 
upon  the  glasses  of  telescopes.  1716-8  Lady  M.  W.  Mon¬ 
tague  Lett.  I.  xxxii.  112  A  large  bouquet  of  jewels  made 
like  natural  flowers,  .well  set  and  enamelled.  1799 G.  Smith 
Laboratory  I.  122  It  will  become  fit  to  enamel  with  on  gold 
or  other  metals.  1837  Goring  &  Pritchard  Micro^r.  40 
A  piece  of  dial  plate  enamelled  black.  1872  Yeats  Tech. 
Hist.  Comm.  211  Kitchen  utensils  of  tin  and  iron  are 
enamelled. 

b.  To  inlay  or  cover  metal  surfaces  with  (figures 
or  ornaments  of  enamel)  ;  to  portray  with  enamel. 

1494  Fabyan  vii.  538  And  therin  imagery  grauen  &  en- 
amelyd  moste  curyouslye.  1558  Lane.  Wills  I.  88  A  ring 
of  gold  wth  letters  one  y6  outside  enamyled.  1756-7  tr. 
Keyslers  Trav.  (1760)  IV.  260  A  golden  triangle,  .on  which 
is  enamelled  the  image  of  the  virgin  Mary. 

c.  transf.  T o  variegate  like  enamelled  work ; 
to  adorn  or  beautify  (any  surface)  with  rich  and 
varied  colours. 

1650  Fuller  Pisgah  11.  yi.  143  The  countrey  thereof  was 
enamelled  with  pleasant  rivers.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's 
Trav.  xxxix.  (1663)  156  The  Lord  . .  enamels  the  Firma¬ 
ment  with  stars,  c  1750  Shenstone  Elegies  xxvi.  4  Spring 
ne’er  enamell’d  fairer  meads  than  thine.  •834  Pringle 
Afr.  Sk.  ix.  298  Millions  of  flowers  of  the  most  brilliant 
hues  enamel  the  earth.  1875  J.  Bennet  Winter  Medit .  11. 
xi.  387  In  Corsica  the  roadside  in  the  valleys,  .is  enamelled 
with  the  purple  Cyclamen. 

+  d.  fig.  To  adorn  magnificently  ;  to  impart  an 
additional  splendour  to  what  is  already  beautiful ; 
to  embellish  superficially. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  Teares  63  You  [preachers]  count  it 
prophane  to  arte-enamel  your  speech.  1597  Ingmethorpe 
Scrm.  2  John  Ep.  Ded.,  You  have  enameld,  as  it  were,  and 
embroiderd  that  graund  benefite  with  infinite‘*other  kind¬ 
nesses.  1599  Nashe  Leiit.  Stuffe  (1871)  35, 1  might  enamel 
and  hatch  ouer  this  device  more  artificially,  a  1631  Donne 
Serrn.  x.  97  And  being  enameled  with  that  beautiful  Doc¬ 
trine  of  good  Workes  too.  1670  Evelyn  in  Phil.  Trans. 
V.  1057  How  do  such  Persons  enamel  their  Characters,  and 
adorne  their  Titles  with  lasting  and  permanent  honors ! 

2.  In  various  extended  uses  (see  Enamelled). 

a.  To  apply  a  vitreous  glaze  by  fusion  to  (sur¬ 
faces  of  any  kind,  e.g.  pottery). 

b.  To  cover  (any  material,  e.g.  wood,  paper, 
cardboard,  leather)  with  a  smooth  polished  coating 
resembling  enamel. 

+  c.  Used  by  Holland  as  transl.  of  L.  inurere : 
To  ‘  bum  in  ’  the  colours  (applied  with  wax 
crayons)  in  encaustic  painting.  Obs. 

1 60 1  Holland  Pliny  II.  546  As  touching  the  feat  of  setting 
colours  with  wax,  and  enamelling  with  fire.  Ibid.,  And  to 
inamel  by  the  means  of  fire. 

d.  As  a  cosmetic  process :  To  apply  certain 
preparations  to  (the  face)  in  order  to  impart  an 
appearance  of  smoothness  to  the  skin. 

1868  N.  <$■  Q.  68  Enamelling  the  face.  This  practice  . .  is 
partly  described  in  a  fragment  of  Ovid 

Enamellar,  enamelar  (ense-melai),  a.  [f. 
Enamel  sb.  +  -AB.]  Consisting  of  enamel,  resem¬ 
bling  enamel ;  smooth,  glossy. 

1828  in  Webster.  1847  in  Craig;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 


Enamelled,  enameled  (ense  meld),///.  a. 
[f.  Enamel  v.  +  -ed1.] 

1.  Ornamented  or  covered  with  enamel,  or  with 
a  glossy  coating  resembling  enamel.  Enamelled 
board :  cardboard  with  a  glazed  surface.  En¬ 
amelled  leather :  a  glazed  leather  used  for  boots, 
for  parts  of  carriages,  etc.  Enamelled  photo¬ 
graph  :  a  photograph  on  metal  or  pottery,  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  enamel ;  also  (in  recent  use) 
a  photograph  on  paper,  overlaid  with  a  film  of 
gelatine. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  iii.  ii.  in.  iii.  (1651)  474  Inamelled 
jewels  on  their  necks.  1740  Swift  Will  Wks.  1745  VIII. 
384  The  enamelled  silver  plates  to  distinguish  bottles  of 
wine  by.  1864  S.  Bf.eton  Diet.  Univ.  Inform.  712  En¬ 
amelled  culinary  utensils  are  now  both  cheap  and  common. 
1879  J.  J.  Young  Ceram.  Art  39  Walls  entirely  cased  with 
enamelled  tiles  of  deep  blue. 

b.  Phys.  Of  teeth,  etc. :  Having  a  coating  of 
enamel.  See  Enamel  sb.  3. 

1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life  Introd.  68  The  enamelled 
scales  of  Ganoidei.  1872  Nicholson  Palaton t.  423  There 
are  always  two  sets  of  enamelled  teeth. 

2.  Having  naturally  a  hard  polished  surface,  re¬ 
sembling  enamel. 

1590  Shaks.  Mid.  N.  11.  i.  25s  And  there  the  snake  throwes 
her  enammel’d  skinne.  1591  —  Two  Gent.  11.  vii.  28  He 
makes  sweet  musicke  with  th’  enameld  stones.  1854  Wood¬ 
ward  Mollusca  (1856)  101  Those  [shells]  acquire  a  glazed 
or  enamelled  surface,  like  the  couries. 

3.  Beautified  with  various  colours. 

1613  Purchas  Pilgr.  I.i.  v.  20  Delighting  themselves  in  the 
enamelled  walkes.  1633  Milton  Arcades  84  O’er  the  smooth 
enamelled  green  . .  Follow  me.  1760  J.  Scott  Elegy  Poet. 
Wks.  (1786)29  Blows  not  a  flow’ret  in  th’  enamel’d  vale. 
i860  Whyte-Melville  Holmby  House  337  The  enamelled 
meadows  . .  of  that  fairyland. 

1"  fr-  flS-  Ornate.  Obs. 

1604  T.  Wright  Passions  iv.  i.  112  Inameld  speakers., 
condemned  others  as  barbarous  and  ignorant.  1656  S.  Winter 
Serm.  Ep.  Ded.,  I  have  not  affected  enamel’d  phrases. 

Enameller,  enameler  (enarmelar).  [f.  En¬ 
amel  v.  +  -EE.]  One  who  enamels,  or  executes 
enamelled  work. 

1623  Cockeram,  An  Enammeller,  Encasticke.  1761  {title) 
The  Life  of  Theodore  Gardelle,  Limner  and  Enameller. 
1800  tr.  Lagrange' s  Chem.  I.  64  You  may  employ  funnels 
formed  at  an  enameller’s  lamp.  1861  A.  B.  HorE  Eng. 
Cathedr.  ioth  C.  vii.  251  Enamellers  of  tiles  are  rising  in 
general  estimation. 

Enamelling,  enameling  (ence  melig),  vbl. 
sb .  Also  6  Sc.  enamelyne.  [f.  Enamel  v.  +  -ing  L] 

1.  a.  The  action  or  process  of  covering  or  adorn¬ 
ing  with  enamel,  b.  concr.  A  covering  or  orna¬ 
mentation  of  enamel.  Also  attrib. 

Enamelling-furnace,  a  furnace  for  fusing  the  coat¬ 
ing  of  enamel  on  earthenware,  glass,  etc.  Enamel- 
ling-lamp,  a  lamp  with  blowpipe  attached  for 
ornamenting  glass  with  enamel. 

c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  127  Thei  schulden  leie  rather  blew 
enameling  than  reed  or  whijt.  1550  Lyndesay  Sqr.  Mel - 
dram  123  Wks.  1879  I.  163  Of  gold  [was]  ane  garland  of  her 
heid  Decorit  with  enamelyne.  1652  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857) 
I.  286,  I  went  to  one  Mark  Antonio,  an  incomparable  artist 
in  enamelling.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  iu.  382/1  An  En¬ 
amelling  point.. is  for  the  ordering  and  selling  Ammell  .. 
in  its  place.  1729  Sir  J.  Clerk  in  Bibl.  Topogr.  Brit.  III. 
258  A  sort  of  enamelling  on  the  gold  socket,  c  1760  Ibbots 
in  Times  (1884)  18  Apr.  4/3  Many  curiosities  of  bronzes, 
enamellings,  miniatures,  etc.  1822  Bewick  Mem.  56  The 
latter  taught  his  brother  . .  enamelling  and  painting.  1868 
Times  22  Sep.  9/4  Cosmetics,  bath  preparations  and  en¬ 
amelling. 

2.  jig. 

15..  Ld.  Burleigh  Advice  to  Q.  Eliz.  in  Harl.  Misc . 
(1809)  II.  277  A  fair  enamelling  of  a  terrible  danger. 

attrib.  1823  Moore  Rhymes  on  Road  Ext.  vii.  49  The 
small,  enamelling  touch  Of  smooth  Carlino. 

Enamellist  (ente-melist).  [f.  Enamel  sb.+ 
-IST.]  An  artist  in  enamel. 

1885  Mag.  A  rt  Sept.  479/2  The  pale  fawn-colour  employed 
by  the  great  enamellists  of  the  age. 

t  Ena’melure.  Obs.  rare — E  [f.  Enamel  v. 
+  -ure.]  An  enamelling,  covering  of  enamel. 
c  1430  Pile.  Lyf  Manhode  1.  xcv.  (1869)  51  Eche  of  them 
was  enameled,  and  in  each  enamelure  ther  was  propre 
scripture. 

II  Enamora'do.  Obs.  [Sp.,  f.  enamorar  to 
Enamouk]  =  Inamorato. 

1677  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  74  (T.)  An  enamorado  neglects 
all  other  things  to  accomplish  his  delight. 

t  Enamorate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  It.  inna- 
morat-  ppl.  stem  of  innamorare  ‘  to  enamour,  to 
fall  in  lone’  (Florio).]  trans.  To  inspire  with  love. 

Hence  Ena-morating  ppl.  a.  Also  Enamiora'- 
tion,  ecstasy  of  love. 

1591  Percivall  Sp.  Diet.,  Enamorar,  to  enamorate. 
1624  Heywood  Gunaik.  vi.  297  The  place  and  object  which 
made  him  first  grow  enamorated.  31711  Kkn  Hymnotheo 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  112  Still  upon  my  Spirit  stream,  In 
sweet  enamourating  Beam.  Ibid.  Damoret  Wks.  1721  IV. 
329,  I  felt  enamourations  sweet. 

+  Ena’morate,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  Also  7  en- 
amoret,  -ourite.  [ad.  It.  innamorato :  see  prec.] 
A.  adj.  Enamoured.  B.  sb.  A  lover. 

Hence  Ena  morately,  adv. 


ENAMORATO. 


1607  Heywood  Fair  Maid  ExcJu  i.  Wks.  1874  I.  21,  I  am 
a  poor  enamorate.  1614  Cooke  City  Gallant  in  Hazl. 
Dodslcy  II.  289  A  kind  enamoret  I  did  strive  to  prove.  1621 
Burton  Anal.  Mel.  in.  ii.  m,  Is  this  no  small  servitude  for 
an  enamourite  to  be  every  hour  combing  his  head  ?  1599 
Nashe  Lent.  Stuffe  (1871)  38  A  third  writes  passing  en- 
amorately,  of  the  nature  of  white-meats. 

Enamorato,  enamorata,  obs.  forms  of  In¬ 
amorato,  Inamorata. 

1756  Connoisseur  cxxiv.  21,  I  have  lately  taken  a  survey 
of  the  numerous  tribe  of  Enamoratos.  c  1763  Babler  (1767) 

I.  164  No.  39  Various  were  the  tricks  related  of  this  un¬ 
happy  enamorato.  1772-84  Cook  Voy.  (1790)  IV.  1317 
Thinking  it  would  be  a  bad  precedent,  and  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  other  enamouratoes.  1812  R.  H.  in  Exam.  25 
May  327/2  The  kissing  of  a  girl  by  two  enamoratoes.  1841 
Catlin  N.  Amer.  Ind.  (1844)  II.  lv.  198  One  of  his  little 
fair  enamoratas,  or  ‘  catch  crumbs  ’  such  as  live  in  the  halo 
of  all  great  men. 

Enamour  (ense'mai),  v.  Forms  :  4-5  an- 
amo(u)r,  -er,  4-9  enamor  (6  ennamor),  5  en- 
amur,  7  enamore,  inamor,  -our,  4-  enamour, 
[a.  OF.  enamour-er ,  f.  en -  (see  En-1)  +  amour  love 
(see  Amour)  ;  equivalent  formations  are  Pr.;  Sp., 
Pg.  enamor ar,  It.  innamorare.'] 

1.  trans.  To  inspire  or  inflame  with  love.  Chiefly 
pass.  To  be  enamoured :  to  be  in  love.  Const. 
of>  f  on,  +  upon,  with .  Also  fig. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  8170  A  grete  mayster  and 
a  syre  Was  anamourde  so  on  hyre.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV. 
1606  She  wex  enamoured  vpon  this  man.  1494  Fabyan  vi. 
clxxvii.  174  Of  this  Lowys,  it  is  testifyed  . .  that  he  shulde 
enamoure  hymselfe  vpon  a  menchon  [i.e.  nun].  1530  Palsgr. 
532/1  She  hath  as  many  craftes  to  enamour  afoole  upon  her 
as  any  queene  in  this  towne.  1549  Coverdale  Erasm.  Par. 
2  Cor.  iii.  8  So  is  oure  soule  euerye  daye  more  and  more  secre- 
atelye  enamoured.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.N.  iv.  i.  82  Me-thought 
I  was  enamoured  of  an  Asse.  a  1626  W.  Sclater  Sermons 
Expcrimentall  (1638)  210  Methinks,  therefore,  that  I  might 
enamore  you  of  love  towards  this  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.  1629  Donne  Whitsuiui.  Serin.,  Gen.  i.  2  Wks. 
1839  I.  58  Lord,  thou  hast  enamoured  me,  made  me  in 
love.  1671  Milton  P.  R.  ii.  211  Should  she  ..  Descend 
with  all  her  winning  charms  begirt  To  enamour,  c  1750 
Shenstone  Solicitude  5  With  her  mien  she  enamours 
the  brave.  1801  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Disp.  I.  336  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  was  much  enamored  of  one  of  the  Koorg 
Rajah’s  sisters.  1858  Longf.  Epimeth.  x,  Him  whom 
thou  dost  once  enamour.  1878  Browning  La  Saisiaz  32 
Where  that  lady  lives  of  whom  enamoured  was  my 
soul. 

2.  In  weaker  sense :  To  charm,  delight,  fascinate. 
Chiefly  pass.  Const,  of,  +  on,  f  with. 

1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  in.  i.  141  Mine  eare  is  much  en¬ 
amored  of  thy  note.  1647  Saltmarsh  Sparkl.  Glory  (1847) 
107  Those  only  graces  that  the  world  can .  .be  enamoured  on 
in  God’s  people.  1692  South  Serm.  (1697)  I.  11  Whether. . 
Anger  . .  Revenge . .  Wantonness  . .  could  have  at  all  affected 
or  enamour’d  the  mind  of  the  same  Socrates.  1742  Richard¬ 
son  Pamela  III.  55  Lord  Davers  himself  is  become  in- 
amour’d  of  your  Letters.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  83  They 
are  so  much  enamoured  of  your  fair  and  equal  representa¬ 
tion.  1866  Dickens  Lett.  (1880)  II.  262,  I  am  not  so  much 
enamoured  of  the  first  and  third  subjects. 

H  3.  To  desire  passionately,  fall  in  love  with. 

1854  Bailey  Festus  (ed.  5)  445  The  pining  spirit  Which 
doth  enamour  immortality. 

Enamoured  (ente-mard),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  vb. 
+  -ED !.]  hull  of  the  passion  of  love ;  in  love. 
Also,  in  weaker  sense,  charmed,  fascinated. 

a  1631  Donne  Poems  (1650)  38  Th’  inamour’d  fish  will  stay. 
1663  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  xiv.  83  The  enamour’d  Intellect. 
1669  Woodhead  St.  Teresa  i.  xxxvi.  268  This  Glass  was  . . 
set  in  our  Lord  himself,  with  such  an  enamoured  commu¬ 
nication  of  himself.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  27  t  6  Love 
. .  had  that  Effect  on  this  enamour’d  Man.  1814  Wordsw. 
White  Doe  1.  85  Where  the  enamoured  sunny  light  Brightens 
her  that  was  so  bright.  1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  V. 
vm.  viii.  23  The  enamoured  princess  could  not  endure  life 
without  him.  1877  Dowden  Shaks.  Prim .  vi.  82  The  en¬ 
amoured  Venus. 

Hence  Ena’mouredness.  rare. 

a  1678  Woodhead  Holy  Living  (1688)  56  Sensual  loves,  or 
enamour’dness  of  any  earthly  person  or  thing.  18. .  Mrs. 
C.  Clarke  On  Coriolanus  11.  i.  164  Among  the  most  intense 
utterances  of  spousal  enamouredness. 

Enamouring  (ense-marig),  ppl.  a.  [f.  En¬ 
amour  v.  +  -ing^.]  That  enamours  ;  lovely. 

1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  viii.  §  3.  265  The  . .  enamouring 
invitations  he  makes  to  us.  c  1680  Beveridge  Serm.  (1729) 

II. 460  They  enjoy  ..  infinite  and  enamouring  perfections. 
a  1716  South  Serm.  (1717)  III.  392  He.,  grasped  at  the 
most  enamouring  Proposals  of  Sin. 

Enamourite :  see  Enamorate  si. 
Enamourmeut  (enre’majment).  [f.  Enamour 
v.  +  -ment  ;  cf.  OF.  enamour ementi]  The  state 
of  being  enamoured. 

a  1711  Ken  Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  25  Pure 
like  the  Saints  Enamouraments  above.  1886  J.  Payne  tr. 
Boccaccio's  Decameron  1 1.  23  The  countess,  beginning  with 
her  first  enamourment. 

[Enanation :  given  in  some  mod.  Diets,  with 
a  reference  to  R.  Brown  Botany  (1874)  where  it  is 
a  misprint  for  Enation.] 

Enanger,  Enangle  :  see  En-  pnf. 1  2,  1. 
Enantiopathic  (ensemtiiOipas-Jhk),  a.  Med. 
[f.  as  next  +  -IC.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Enantio- 
Pathy  ;  that  acts  by  causing  effects  contrary  to 
those  of  the  disease. 

1830  Edin.  Rev.  L.  513  The  . .  enantiopathic  . .  opposes 
contrary  to  contrary.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
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Enantiopathy  (ensemti|frpa]>i).  Med.  [as  if 
ad.  Gr.  *ivavTioira.6eia,  f.  ivaVTio-rradijs  of  contrary 
properties,  f.  ivavrios  opposite  +  iraOos  feeling.] 
An  occasional  synonym  of  Allopathy  ;  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease  by  contraries. 

1852  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Discussions  App.  iii.  C.  682  Enan¬ 
tiopathy,  and  not  homoeopathy,  is  the  true  medicine  of 
minds.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Enautiosis  (enae:nti|<?u'sis).  Rhet.  [mod.L., 
a.  Gr.  ivavriaiais,  f.  ivavno-ecrdai  to  oppose,  f. 
hvavrios  contrary.]  A  figure  of  speech  in  which 
the  opposite  is  meant  to  what  is  said  ;  irony. 

1657  J.  Smith  Myst.  Rhet.  118  Enautiosis,  a  figure  when 
we  speak  . .  by  a  contrary.  1721-1800  Bailey,  Enautiosis, 
contrariety  ;  a  Rhetorical  Figure.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Enantyr :  see  Enaunter. 

Enapt,  enarbour:  see  En-  prefix 1  2. 

+  Enarch  enautf),  v.  Obs.  Cf.  Inarch,  [f. 
En-  1  +  Arch  si. ;  cf.  OF.  enarchier. ]  a.  trans. 
To  build  or  set  in  the  form  of  an  arch.  b.  To 
arch  in  or  over,  draw  an  arch  over.  e.  Her.  In 
pass,  of  a  chevron  :  T o  have  an  arch  within  its 
inner  angle.  Hence  Ena'rched  ppl.  a. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Star.  Thebes  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  1253  A  porche  bilt 
of  square  stonys  ful  myghtely  enarched.  1562  Leigh  Ar. 
ntorie  (1597)  105  b,  The  fielde  Argent,  a  Cheueron  enarched 
Sable.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xii.  (1632)  705  Enarch- 
ing  tbe  ayre  with  a  spatious  Rainebow.  1610  Guillim 
Heraldry  11.  vi.  (1611)  57  Sometimes  enarched  sometimes 
reuersed.  1631  Weever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  842  This  enarched 
Monument. 

Ena-rehing  vbl.  si.,  variant  of  Inarching. 

1727  Bradley  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Grafting,  Grafting  by.. 
Enarching.  1872  H.  Macmillan  True  Vine  iii.  117  Graft¬ 
ing  by  enarching. 

Enargite  (enaud^ait).  [f.  Gr.  tvapy-Tjs  clear 
(from  its  cleavage  being  apparent)  +-ITE.]  A 
black  sulph-arsenide  of  copper,  of  metallic  lustre. 

1852  Shepard  Min.  350  Enargite  . .  massive,  granular  or 
columnar. 

+  Enarm,  v.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  enarme-r  to  arm, 
f.  en-  in  +  armer  to  arm ;  cf.  An  armed.]  =  Arm  v . 

1.  trans.  To  put  into  arms;  to  fit  or  equip  with 
armour  or  weapons.  Also  refi. 

c  1320  Cast.  Love  1351  He  was  en-armed  ful  stronge. 
1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  1.  vii,  The  nauye  . .  Well  enarmed 
and  rychely  vitayled.  1500-20  Dunbar  Lament  Ma- 
karis  vi.  Anarmit  vnder  [Maitland  MS.  enarmit  baith  with] 
helme  and  scheild.  c  1565  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron. 
Scot.  (1728)  60  We  exhort  your  Majesty  to  enarm  yourself. 
1584  Hudson  tr.  Du  Bartas'  Judith  i.  371  (1613)  (D.)  While 
shepherds  they  enarme  vnus’d  to  danger.  1830  J.  Mayne 
Siller  Gun  128  Dumfries,  in  mony  a  chosen  band,  Enarm’d 
appears. 

b-  fig ■ 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  1.  623  Thei  wol  . .  his  courage 
enarme.  1541  Becon  News  out  of  Heaven  Wks.  (1843)  46 
And  the  better  enarm  himself  with  courageous  valiance  to 
fight  against  the  crafty  and  subtile  assaults  of  his  enemy 
[the  Devil].  1581  Andreson  Serm.  Paules  Crosse  61  Our 
wicked  nature,  .enarmeth  hautie  contempt  against  them. 

2.  trails f 

la  1400  Morte  Arth.  910  The  vesare,  j>e  aventaile,  en- 
armede  so  faire.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  1.  502  And  hete 
eke  wol  thi  hous  enarme.  1496  Bk.  St.  A  Iban’s,  Fishing  27 
The  carpe  . .  is . .  stronge  enarmyd  in  the  mouthe. 

3.  Cookery.  To  lard,  garnish  with  bacon. 

c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  29  The  crane  is  enarmed  ful 
wele..With  larde  of  porke.  1494  Fabyan  vii.  599  Bore 
hedes  in  castellys  of  golde  and  enarmed. 

4.  Her.  To  depict  in  various  colours  the  arms 
(beak,  hoofs,  tusks,  etc.)  of  a  bird  or  beast.  Also 
transf.  ( nonce-use ),  to  describe  as  if  heraldically 
the  ‘  arms  ’  of  (a  hawk). 

14..  Praise  of  Vere  74  in  Todd  Illust.  Gower  <5-  Chauc. 
306  [His  auncestry]  Beryth  hym  [the  boar]  azure  enarmyd 
with  gold,  i486  Bk.  St.  A  Ibans  A  vij  b,  To  begynne  at 
hir  fete  and  goo  vpwarde  as  knyghttis  been  harnesside  and 
armeed,  &  so  we  shall  enarme  her  [the  hawk].  1818  in  Todd. 

Hence  Ena'rmed  ppl.  a.,  furnished  with  armour, 
equipped  for  battle. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  xxx.  12262  In  company  with  knightes 
enarmit.  1572  Knox  Hist.  Re/.  Wks.  1846  I.  222  With 
the  hole  bandis  of  French  men  enarmed.  1582-8  Hist.  /as. 
VI  (1804)  93  Requyring  support  of  enarmit  men  for  defence 
of  the  King’s  caus. 

Enarm,  var.  of  Inarm,  to  embrace. 

Enarme  (enaum).  [a.  OF.  enarme  buckler- 
strap.]  The  strap  by  which  a  shield  or  buckler 
was  held  on  the  arm. 

1885  H.  Dillon  ed.  Fairholt’s  Costume  Gloss,  s.v. 

+  Ena’rme(e.  Obs.  [f.  OF.  enarmer  to  arm 
(see  Enarm  v.)  ;  Godef.  cites  masse  enarmee  armed 
body.]  =  Army. 

C1430  Lydgate  Bochas  (1558)  I.  viii.  112  She  bad  Barach 
. .  that  he  shoulde  a  great  enarme  take.  But  he  for  drede 
thys  iourney  gan  forsake.  Ibid.  III.  x.  36  Thenarme  of 
Xerxses  to  sustene,  This  woman  faught  lyke  a  fell  woluesse. 
Ibid.  III.  xxi.  3  With  him  he  had  a  full  great  enarmee, 
Chose  out  of  Cartage  in  stele  armed  bryght. 

t  Enarmoure.  Sc.  Obs.  rare—  l.  [f.  Enarm  v., 
after  armour.']  Armour ;  a  suit  of  armour. 

1513  Douglas  AEneis  vjii.  ix.  57  Of  als  mony  enarmouris 
spul^eit  clene. 

t  Enarrable,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  enarra- 
bulle.  [ad.  L.  endrrdbilis,  f.  enarrare  :  see  next.] 
That  may  be  related  or  told. 


ENAUNTER. 

1623  Cockeram  ii,  Which  may  bee  Declared,  Narrable, 
Enarrable. 

*1  Used  by  mistake  for  innarrable  [ad.  L.  inndr- 
rdbilis],  that  cannot  be  described. 

1482  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  47  This  gold  smyth.  .wyth 
an  enarrabulle  gestur  . .  joyde  to  my  leder.  1491  Caxton 
Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  1.  xliv.  763/2  This  day  haue  I 
seen  thynges  enarrable. 

t  Enarrate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  enarrat-  ppl.  stem 
of  endrrd-re,  f.  e-  out  +  ndrrare  to  relate.]  trans. 
To  tell  out  clearly. 

1750  tr.  Leonardus’  Mirr.  Stones  41  The  causes  . .  it 
would  be  useless  here  to  enarrate. 

t  Enarratiou.  Obs.  Also  6  ennaration. 
[ad.  L.  endrrdtion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  e-ndrrd-re : 
see  prec.] 

1.  An  exposition,  a  commentary. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  ff  M.  (1596)  48/2  Heraclitus,  .first  began 
to  write . .  ennarations  upon  the  new  testament.  1570  Bil¬ 
lingsley  Euclid  1.  xxvi.  37  As  witnesseth  Eudemus  in  his 
booke  of  Geometricall  enarrations.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  Ps. 
cl.  comm.,  S.  Augustin  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Enarrations 
or  Sermons  upon  the  Psalmes,  explicateth  a  mysterie.  1647 
Torshel  A  Designe  8  The  Ancients  framed  their  Com¬ 
mentaries,  Enarrations,  Scholies,  etc. 

2.  A  description,  detailed  story  or  narrative. 

1592  tr.  Junius  oti  Rev.  xvii.  7  There  is  [in  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse],  .an  enarration  of  the  beast.  1666  J.  Smith  Old.  Age 
(1676)  68  An  Anatomical  Enarration  of  the  . .  compounding 
parts  of  these  limbs.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  1.  v.  802  m 
In  that  enarration  which  is  written,  concerning  the  Rich 
man  and  Lazarus.  1717  David  Wilkins  in  Monk  Life  of 
Bentley  (1833)  II.  21  The  whole  discourse  contained  .. 
nothing  but  an  enarration  of  his  performances.  1826  G. 

S.  Faber  Difficulties  of  Romanism  (1853)  301  Augustine’s 
Enarrations  on  the  Psalms. 

■j-  Enarrative.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  enarrat-  ppl. 
stem  of  enarrare :  see  Enarrate  and  -ive  ;  cf. 
narrative.]  a.  A  story,  tale.  b.  An  argument, 
reasoning. 

1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  1.  256  Me  to  perswade  with 
wrang  enarratiue  Lufe  to  abstene.  Ibid.  757  Thayall  hard 
Venus  enarratiue. 

t  Enarra'tor.  Obs.  [a.  L.  enarrator,  agent-n. 
f.  endrrd-re :  see  Enarrate.]  He  who  pro¬ 
claims  or  tells  forth  clearly. 

1610  Guillim  Heraldry  iii.  xxiv.  (1660)  241  Not  . .  only  a 
Spectator,  but  also  a.  .Zealous  Enarrator  of  his  Wisdome. 

Enarthrodial  (enaijinfu-dial),  a.  Anal.  [f. 
mod.L.  enarthrodia  (f.  Gr.  iv  in  +  apOpoihia  Ar¬ 
throdia)  =  Enarthrosis  +  -al.]  Of  the  nature 
of,  or  belonging  to,  the  ball-and-socket  joint. 

1836-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  884/1  A  true  enarthrodial  or 
cotyloid  articulation  is  developed.  1845  Todd  &  Bowman 
Phys.  Anat.  I.  71  An  enarthrodial  or  ball-and-socket  joint. 

Enarthrosis  (enajJjrou'sis).  Anat.  [a.  Gr. 
ivapdpcuois  jointing  in,  f.  tvapdpos  jointed.  Cf. 
arthrosis.]  The  jointing  of  the  ball-like  head  of 
a  bone  into  a  socket ;  the  ball-and-socket  joint. 

1634  T.  Johnson  tr.  Parey’s  Chirurg.  vi.  xlii,  (1678)  166 
Enarthrosis,  when  the  head  of  a  bone  is  wholly  received  in 
the  cavity  of  another.  1741  Monro  Anat.  (ed.  3!  249  The 
superior  round  Head  of  this  Bone  of  the  Arm  is  articulated 
by  Enarthrosis,  with  the  Glenoid  Cavity  of  the  Scapula. 
1816  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1828)  III.  xxxiv.  412  M.  La- 
treille  calls  the  articulation  of  the  head  in  this  genus  Apo- 
derus  Enarthrosis.  1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life  33  The. . 
needs  of  these  limbless  animals  [Ophidia]  are  met  by  the 
‘  ball  and  socket  ’  articulation  or  enarthrosis  of  the  pro- 
coelian  bodies  of  their  vertebrae. 

Enascent  (fnacsent),  a.  rare.  [ad.  L.  ends- 
cent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  enasci,  f.  e-  out  +  ndsci  to  be 
bom.]  That  is  just  coming  into  being.  Also  fig. 

1745  Warburton  Occas.  Refi.  11.  Wks.  (1811)  385  An  enas¬ 
cent  equivocation.  1791  E.  Darwin  Bot.  Gard.  1.  61  The 
new  annals  of  enascent  time.  Ibid.  1.  iv.  489  Enascent 
leaves  expand. 

fEnatant,  a.  Obs.  rare— *.  [ad.  L .  enatant- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  enata-re  to  float  up,  f.  e-  out  + 
nature  to  swim.]  Floating  up,  coming  to  the 
surface. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou’s  Disp.  552  Then  should  . .  the 
enatant  bran  [be]  received  into  a  sieve. 

+  Enata  tion.  Obs.  rare~°.  [ad.  L.  enald- 
tion-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  enatdre  to  swim  out.]  A 
swimming  out,  an  escape  by  swimming. 

1731-1800  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 
Enate  («•  mrit),  a.  Phys.  [ad.  L.  endt-us,  pa. 
pple.  of  enasci,  f.  e-  out  +  ndsci  to  be  born.]  That 
has  grown  out :  said  of  the  apophysis  of  a  bone. 

1666  J.  Smith  Old  Age  (1676)  176  The  Enate  parts  . .  or 
the  Apophyses  of  the  bones.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Enation  (fh^-Jan).  Bot.  [ad.  L.  endtion-em 
outgrowth,  f.  enasci :  see  prec.]  (See  quot.) 

1842  Gray  Struct.  Bot.  vi.  §  3  (1880)  179  Outgrowths, 
mostly  from  the  anterior  or  sometimes  posterior  face  of 
organs= Enation. 

t  Enatrnter,  conj.  Obs.  rare.  Also  4  enantyr. 
[A  variant  of  an,  in,  on  aunter,  Fr.  en  aventure : 
see  Adventure  sb.  i  c.]  In  case  that ;  lest  by 
chance. 

c  1307  Coer  de  Lion  484  Enantyr  hym  tyddeswylk  a  chaunce. 
1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Feb.  200  Anger  nould  let  him 
speake  to  the  tree,  Enaunter  his  rage  mought  cooled  bee. 
1589  Mar  Martine  5  For  men  of  litrature  t’endite  so  fast, 
them  doth  not  sitte,  Enaunter  in  them,  as  in  thee,  thair 
pen  outrun  thair  witt. 
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t  Ena'vigate,  v.  Obs.~°  [ad.  L.  endvigat- 
ppl.  stem  of  e naviga-re  to  sail  over,  f.  e-  out  + 
ndvigdre  to  sail.]  trails.  To  sail  out  or  over. 

1623  in  Cockeram.  1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Hence  Enavig-a  tion. 

1731-6  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash. 

Enazure :  see  Ym- pref1  2. 

Erfb-,  obs.  spelling  of  Emb-. 

J  Enbai’SSing,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  In  4  enbais- 
synge,  enbasshinge.  [corrupt  var.  of  abaissing, 
Abashing.]  Abashment,  dismay. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iv.  i.  109  A  grete  meruayle  and  an 
enbaissynge  [ v.r .  enbasshinge]  wij’outen  ende  [L.  infiniti 
stupor  is). 

t  Enbaned,  pple.  Obs.  [Etymology  and 
meaning  obscure  :  Matzner  compares  Pr.  emba- 
namen  a  kind  of  defensive  work,  f.  en-  (see  En-) 

+  bana  horn.]  ?  Fortified. 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1458  Couered  cowpes.  .as  casteles 
arayed,  Enbaned  vnder  batelment.  c  1340  Gaw.  $  Gr.  Knt. 
790  Enbaned  vnder  J>e  abataylment. 

f  Enba*sted,  pple.  Obs,  rare-1.  Of  uncertain 
formation  and  meaning ;  the  Parker  Soc.  editor 
explains  1  basted ’  or  steeped. 

a  1555  Philpot  tr.  Curio's  Def.  in  JVks.  (1842)  375  The 
Holy  Ghost,  which  may  not.. permit  the  same  [Scriptures] 
notwithstanding  to  be  oppressed  with  superstition,  and  to 
be  enbasted  [L.  irnbui ]  with  vain  opinions. 

t  Enbene,  v.  Cookery.  Obs.  Also  enbane. 
[?  var.  of  Emb ain  to  bathe,  steep.]  tra?is.  ?  To 
baste ;  to  steep. 

c  1420  Lib.  Cure  Coc.  26  Enbene  hit  [a  capon  on  the  spit] 
wele  withe  )?v  ry3t  honde.  Ibid.  27  With  3olkes  of  eyren 
enbene  hit  [po  ox  tonge]  ay  whille  J>at  hit  rostes.  c  1450 
Noble  Bk.  Cookry  (Napier)  107  Take  whit  bred  and  lay  it 
in  a  disshe,  and  enbane  it  with  wine.  Ibid.  118  Enbane  it 
with  yolks  of  eggs. 

Enbewte  :  see  Embeauty. 

Enbibe,  enbibing,  obs.  ff.  Imbibe,  -ing. 

+  Enblow*,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  pa.  pple.  en- 
blowid,  enblawen.  [var.  of  Inblow  v .] 
a.  To  inflate,  puff  up.  b.  To  inspire. 

1382  Wyclif  Pref.  Ep.  Jerome  ix,  But  perauenture  Tul* 
lyus  is  to  be  wenyd  enblowid  with  the  spirit  of  retorik. 
c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  30  Bischopis,  enblawen  wi}?  enuy  ofJ>e 
fendis  temptacoun. 

t  Enbo  rd,  v.  Her.  Obs.  [?  f.  Fr.  phrase  en 
lord .]  =  Bordure  v. 

Hence  Enbording  vbl.  sb.  =  Borddre  sb. 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Her.  B j  b,  A  differens  calde  en- 
bordyng.  1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Gentrie  154  The  thirde  brother 
had  his  coate  Enborded.  Ibid.  155  The  fifth  brother  had  his 
enbordinge  checquie  of  two  tracts. 

Enbrade,  -braid(e,  var.  ff.  Embraid.  Obs. 

[Enbreame,  a  misprint  for  extreame,  Extreme  ; 
in  some  Diets  with  definition  ‘sharp,  powerful’. 

1577  Northbrooke  Dicing  (1843)  4  To  . .  indure  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  enbreame  purges.] 

+  Enbreston.  Obs.  rare 

c  1450  Noble  Bk.  Cookry  (Napier)  87  Sethe  it  till  it  be  on 
enbreston. 

Enbusche,  -busshe,  obs.  ff.  of  Ambush. 

It  Enca'dre.  Crystallog.  [a.  F.  encadre,  pa. 
pple.  of  encadrcr  to  frame,  f.  en-  in  +  cadre  a 
frame.]  (See  quot.) 

1817  R.  Jameson  Char.  Min.  212  A  crystal  is  named 
encadre,  when  it  has  facets  which  form  kinds  of  squares 
around  the  planes  of  a  more  simple  form  already  existing  in 
the  same  species. 

Encaenia  (ensf-nia).  Also  4  eneenia,  en- 
cennia,  5  encenye.  [a.  L.  encxnia ,  a.  Gr.  (Ta) 
iyuatvia  dedication  festival,  f.  tv  in  +  /caivus  new.] 

+ 1.  A  renewal ;  a  dedicatory  festival. 

138.  Wyclif  Scnu.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  105  Encennia  is  as  myche 
as  newinge  in  our  speche.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls) 
IV.  1 19  pat  halowynge  [of  the  temple]  is  i-clepede  Eneenia. 

2.  The  anniversary  festival  of  the  dedication  of 
a  temple  or  church :  esp.  (among  the  Jews)  of 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  xxxiv.  (1495)  370  En¬ 
cennia  is  the  dedicacion  and  halowynge  of  a  newe  temple. 
1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  285/1  The  fest  of  Encenye  . .  was 
the  dedycacion  of  the  Temple.  1673  Cave  Prim.  Chr.  1. 
vi.  124  The  Encaenia  of  the  ancient  Church  are  annual 
festivals  in  memory  of  the  dedication  of  their  particular 
Churches.  1721-1800  Bailey,  Encxnia,  among  Christians 
signifies  the  Consecration  or  Wake-days  of  Churches. 

3.  The  annual  Commemoration  of  founders  and 
benefactors  at  Oxford  University,  held  in  June. 

1691  Wood  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  474  Jeremias  Wells,  .spoke  in 
verse  in  the  first  Encaenia  at  the  dedication  of  Sheldons 
Theater.  1870  W.  Collins  Man  WifeG&T*-)  4.66  App.,  The 
Vice-Chancellor  announced  that  if  the  proceedings  were  in¬ 
terrupted  any  more  the  Encaenia  would  be  abruptly  closed. 

Encage,  incage  (en-,  inkFi-dg),  v.  [f.  En-1, 
In-  +  Cage  sb. ;  cf.  Fr.  encager. ]  trans.  To  con¬ 
fine  in,  or  as  in,  a  cage.  Hence  Enca  ged,  ppl.  a. 

*593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vi.  12  Such  a  pleasure  as 
incased  Birds  Conceiue,  When,  etc.  1595  Spenser  Sonn. 
lxxiii,  Doe  you  him  . .  in  your  bosome  bright  . .  encage. 
a  1631  Donne  Poems  (1635)  152  Bajazet  encag’d,  the 
shepheards  scoffe.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  I  si.  11.  xlii, 
A  cave  the  winds  encaging.  1633  Earl  Manch.  A l 
Mondo  (1636)  191  Like  as  a  Bird  that  hath  beene  long 
encaged.  1791  Bentham  Panopt.  37  Noise,  the  only  offence 
by  which  a  man  thus  encaged  coula  render  himself  trouble¬ 


some.  1812  Byron  Ch.  Har.  1.  lxxxi,  The  generous  soul. . 
Which  the  stern  dotard  deemed  he  could  encage.  1843 
Blackw.  Mag.  LIII.  675  The  iEolus  [is  there]  to  recall  and 
encage  the  tempestuous  elements  of  strife.  1854  Thackeray 
Newcomes  I.  114  The  two  little  canary  birds  encaged  in 
her  window. 

+  Encasement.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  7  in-,  [f. 
prec.  +  -ment.]  The  state  of  being  encaged. 

1620  Shelton  Quix.  iv.  xxi.  540  Your  incagement,  and  as 
you  imagine,  inchantment,  in  that  coop. 

Encalendar :  modernized  spelling  of  Incalen¬ 
dar  v.,  Obs. 

f  EncaTf,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  *.  [f.  phrase  in  calf'. 
see  En-  fref.1.]  Of  a  cow  :  That  is  in  calf. 

1556  Richmond.  Wills  (1853')  90  To  everye  of  the  sonnes 
of  Evan  Haddocke  my  sonne  in  lawe  one  encalf  qwye. 

Encalm  :  see  En  -pref}  2. 

Encamp  (enkee-mp),  v.  Also  6-8  incamp, 
[f.  En-  1  +  Camp  sb.2] 

1.  trans.  In  military  sense :  To  form  into  a 
camp  ;  to  settle  or  lodge  in  a  camp. 

1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  618  He  encamped  his  armye 
very  stronglye,  both  with  trenches  and  artillery.  1588 
Shaks.  Tit.  A.  v.  ii.  126  Bid  him  encampe  his  Souldiers 
where  they  are.  1640  E.  Dacres  tr.  Machiavclli  s  Prince 
etc.  83  It  is  almost  impossible  that  an  army  can  lye  incampt 
before  a  towne  for  the  space  of  a  whole  yeere.  1727  Pope, 
etc.  Art  Sinking  no  The  almighty  encamping  his  regi¬ 
ments.  1748  Anson  Voy.  11.  xiii.  (ed.  4)  369  There  were 
large  parties  of  them  incamped  in  the  woods.  1863  Geo. 
Eliot  Romola  (1880)  I.  11.  xxvi.  325  The  terrible  soldiery 
were  encamped  in  the  Prato. 

+  b.  refl.  Obs. 

1549  Cheke  Hurt  Sedit.  (1641)  15  Yee  have  . .  encamped 
your  selfe  in  field.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  Jul.  11.  iii.  27 
Two  such  opposed  Kings  encampe  them  still. 

c.  intr.  for  refl. 

1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  (1618)  hi  The  French  men  went 
to  incampe  in  the  wood  of  Incoronato.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen. 
IV,  iv.  iv.  82  What,  is  the  King  encamp’d  ?  1603  Knolles 
Hist.  Turks  { 1638)  171  The  yong  Emperor  incamped  in 
the  same  place  where  he  before  lay.  1759  Robertson  Hist. 
Scot.  I.  vii.  500  The  nobles  encamped  at  St.  Ninian’s.  1858 
Knight  Pop.  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  394  The  Earl  of  Feversham. . 
encamped  on  this  morass  [Sedgmoor]. 

2.  transf.  {intr.  and  pass.)  To  lodge  in  the  open 
in  tents  or  other  portable  or  improvised  habitations. 

1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  ( 1840)261  We  followed 
up  the  stream  . .  encamping  each  night.  1794  Sullivan 
View  Nat.  II.  191  De  la  Condamine.  .was  encamped  months 
on  the  volcanos  of  Peru.  1815  Moore  Lalla  R.  (1824)  170 
The  place  where  they  encamped  . .  was  the  first  delightful 
spot  they  had  come  to.  1855  Emerson  Misc .,  Tantalus 
Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  321  We  are  encamped  in  nature,  not 
domesticated. 

+  Encamper.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Encamp  v.  + 
-er.]  One  who  encamps  (soldiers)  ;  a  tactician. 

1598  Barret  Theor.  Warres  v.  iii.  T52  The  best  Italian 
and  Spanish  encampers. 

Encamping  (enkae-mpiq),  vbl.  sb.  Also  in¬ 
camping.  [f.  Encamp  v.  +  -ing1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  Encamp  ;  an  encamp¬ 
ment.  Also  attrib . 

1590  Sir  J.  Smyth  Disc.  cone.  Weapons  48  Many  encamp- 
ings  of  armies  . .  dislodgings,  marchings.  1604  Edmonds 
Observ .  Cxsads  Conun.  85  The  Romaines  reckened  their 
iourneys  with  their  army  by  their  incampings.  1622  Bacon 
Hen.  VII,  99  (R.)  The  French  knew  well  enough  how  to 
make  warre  with  the  English  by  strong  encampings.  1706 
Hearne  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  1.  214  A  ..  Camp,  or 
place  of  Encamping.  1859  Lang  Wand.  India  310  Our 
incamping  ground. 

f  2.  Transl.  of  Gr.  araO/xos :  The  distance  be¬ 
tween  one  encampment  and  another.  Obs.  rare. 

1623  Bingham  Xenophon  7  The  Riuer  Euphrates  . .  was 
about  12  encampings  from  thence.  1655-60  Stanley  Hist. 
Philos.  (1701)  116/2  The  distance  of  the  place  ..  being  one 
hundred  twenty  two  Encampings. 

Encampment  (enkarmpment).  Also  8  in- 
campment.  [f.  Encamp  v.  +  -ment.] 

1.  The  action  of  encamping ;  the  state  of  being 
encamped. 

1686  Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (185 7)  I.  381  The  encampment 
of  his  majesties  forces  on  Hounslow  Heath.  1709  Steele 
Tatler  No.  60  P  9  The  whole  Art  of  Encampment.  1750 
Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  iii.  5  During  our  incampment  in 
Dutch  Brabant.  1774  Goldsmith  Grecian  Hist.  I.  222 
They  were  once  more  obliged  to  forsake  culture  for  en¬ 
campment.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  4*  F.  I.  (R.),  A  square 
of  about  seven  hundred  yards  was  sufficient  for  the  en¬ 
campment  of  twenty  thousand  Romans.  1836  W.  Irving 
Astoria  II.  245  Two  or  three  days  after  the  encampment 
in  the  valley. 

2.  The  place  where  a  body  of  troops  is  lodged 
in  tents  or  other  temporary  means  of  shelter,  with 
or  without  intrenchments ;  =  Camp  sb.2  1.  Also 
attrib.  and  fig. 

1598  Barret  Theor.  Warres  v.  ii.  150  Strong  encampe- 
ments,  if  commodities  be  cut  off,  not  much  available.  1713 
Pope  in  Guardian  No.  173  P  8  A  green  encampment  yonder 
meets  the  eye,  And  loaded  citrons  bearing  shields  and  speares. 
1732  Lediard  Sethos  II.  vm.  169  An  incampment  which  was 
forming  in  haste.  1838  Lytton  Leila  1.  i,  The  immense 
and  murmuring  encampment  of  the  Spanish  foe. 

b.  transf.  The  temporary  quarters,  formed  by 
tents,  vehicles,  etc.,  occupied  by  a  body  of  nomads 
or  men  on  the  march,  travellers,  etc. ;  =  Camp 
sb.2  4.  Also  fig. 

1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  64  The  creek  .. 
where  they  had  formed  their  encampment.  1825  Bro. 


Jonathan  III.  418  Signs  of  a  small  Indian  encampment. 
1864  Lowell  Fireside  Trav.  127  A  lobster . .  So  old  that 
barnacles  had  spread  Their  white  encampments  o’er  its  head. 
1884  Harper  s  Mag.  Feb.  339/1  Encampments  are  common 
.  .along  the  Thames. 

+  3.  A  Masonic  meeting.  Obs. 

1787  in  Burns'  Wks.  (1856)  II.  83  note ,  At  a  general  en¬ 
campment  held  this  day,  the  following  brethren  were  made 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  viz. — Robert  Burns,  etc.  1878  Wood¬ 
ford  Kenning s  Masonic  Cyclop. x  Enca7npmcnt ,  the  name 
formerly  given  to  the  assemblies  of  Masonic  Knights 
Templar. 

Encanker,  Encannibal :  see  En-  pref. 1  2. 
Encanthis  (enkse-njiis).  Med.  Also  7  eii- 
chanthis,  encanthe.  [a.  Gr.  tynavOis  tumour  in 
the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  f.  tv  in  +  navdos  the 
corner  of  the  eye.]  ‘  A  small  red  excrescence  in 
the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  growing  from  the 
caruncula  lacrymalis  and  semilunar  fold  of  the 
conjunctiva’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1586  Walter  Bailey  Preserv.  Eyesight  (1633)  16  Encan¬ 
this  is  an  excrescence  of  the  same  flesh  which  is  in  the 
greater  Cantho.  1657  Phys.  Diet.,  Enchanthis.  1685  Cooke 
Marrow  Chirurg.  (ed.  4)  iv.  §  2  i.  193  Encanthe  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  Glandule  in  the  great  corner  of  the  Eye.  1708 
in  Kersey.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1840  Liston  Surgery 
(ed.  2)  11.  312  Encanthis  is  a  tumour  situated  in  the  corner 
of  the  eye.  1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Eneap  :  see  En-  pref. 1  2  b. 

Encapsulate,  encapsulation,  var.  forms  of 

Incapsulate,  -ation. 

Encapsule  (enkm’psiwl),  v.  Phys.  [f.  En- l  + 
Capsule.]  trans.  To  enclose  in  a  capsule ;  cf. 
Capsule  2.  Hence  Encapsuled  ppl.  a. 

1877  F.  Roberts  Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  64  It  may  be¬ 
come  encapsuled  by  some  dense  tissue.  1885  W.  K.  Parker 
Mam.  Descent  (Hunt.  Lect.)  ii.  52  note.  The  bones  and  car¬ 
tilages  that  encapsule  it. 

Encaptivate  :  see  Incaptivate,  Obs. 

+  Encaptive  (enkarptiv)  Obs.  Also  6-7  in¬ 
captive.  [f.  En-1  -t-  Captive  a.]  To  make  into 
a  captive  ;  to  captivate,  enthral. 

1592  Nashe  P.  Penilesse  Bij  b,  These  two  Earth  wormes 
[Greediness  and  Niggardize]  encaptiued  this  beautifull 
substaunce  [gold].  1599  —  Lenten Stuffe  59  To.  .encaptiue 
him  to  her  trenchour.  1605  Daniel  Trag.  Philotas  1.  ii, 
More  Than  my  incaptiv’d  Fortune  doth  allow. 

t  Enca’rdion.  Bot.  Obs.—  °  [a.  Gr.  kynapSiov 
the  heart  or  core  of  wood.]  ‘  Old  name  for  the 
pith  of  vegetables  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1727-51  in  Chambers  Cycl. ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Encarn,  var.  of  Incabn,  Obs. 

Encarnadine,  var.  of  Incarnadine. 
Encarnalize  (enkaunabiz)  v.  Also  9  incar- 
nalize.  [f.  En-  +  Carnalize.]  trans.  To  clothe 
in  flesh  and  blood  ;  fig.  to  make  (an  idea)  palpable, 
to  embody.  Also  to  make  carnal,  fleshly,  gross, 
or  sensual.  Hence  Encarnalized,  ppl.  a. 

1847  T  ennyson  Princ.  iii.  298  Those  monstrous  males  . . 
Encamalize  their  spirits.  1850  H.  Coleridge  Poems  II. 
157  So  incarnalise  The  strong  idea,  i860  Ellicott  Life 
Our  Lord  ii.  42  The  pagan  of  the  East  may  have  fabled  of 
his  encarnalized  divinities.  1876  Farrar  Marlb.  Serm. 
225  The  poor,  vain,  .intellect,  .is  encarnalised  and  depraved. 

Encarnate,  obs.  form  of  Incarnate. 

II  Encarpa,  sb.  pi.  Arch.  Obs.  rare—1.  [L. 
encarpa ,  a.  Gr.  tympira,  neut.  pi.  of  tynap-nos ; 
cf.  Encarpus.]  Festoons  of  fruit  (as  an  archi¬ 
tectural  ornament). 

1662  Evelyn  Sylva.  (1776)  387  The  Berry  adorning  the 
Intercolumniations  with  scarlet  festoons  and  Encarpa. 
1709  in  Kersey.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash. 

+  Enca'rp0US,«.  Phys.  Obs.—  °  [f.  Gr.  fyicapir-os 
(see  next)  +  ous.]  ‘  Pregnant  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 
Encarpus  (enkaupos).  Arch.  [ad.  Gr.  ey- 
Kapnos  containing  fruit,  taken  as  =  iy /capita ;  see 
Encarpa.]  ‘  The  festoons  on  a  frieze ;  consisting 
of  fruit,  flowers,  leaves,  etc.’  (Gwilt). 

Encarve:  see  En  -  pref  A  3. 

Encase,  incase  eg-,  igkfi-s),  z>.  [f.  En-1, 
In- +  Case  sb.-  Cf.  Fr.  encaisser .] 

1.  trans.  To  put  into  or  enclose  within  a  case  or 
receptacle.  Also  fig. 

1727  De  Foe  Hist.  Appar.  v.  (1840)  45  Souls  which  have 
been  encased  in  flesh.  1792  A.  Young  Trav.  France  243 
Are  not  individuals  to . .  incase  the  dead  bodies,  in  whatever 
manner  they  please  ?  1823  Scott  Pcveril  xlviii,  The  crea¬ 
ture  was  incased  [in  a  violoncello]  and  mounted  on  a  man’s 
shoulders  !  1856  Kane  Arct.  E.xpl.  I.  xix.  240  The  body 
was  encased  in  a  decent  pine  coffin.  1875  Jowett  Plato 
(ed.  2)  III.  671  A  little  soul  is  encased  in  alarge  body. 

2.  To  overlay,  surround,  hem  in  as  with  a  case. 

1633  P,  Fletcher  Purple  1st.  v.  xxxiv,  The  glassie  wall 

(that  round  encasing  The  moat  of  glasse  is  named  from  that 
enlacing).  1791  Cowper  Iliad  x.  348  Whose  horns  I  will 
encase  with  gold.  1795  7  Southey  Poet.  IVks.  II.  149 
Green  moss  shines  there  with  ice  incased.  1827  M’Mur- 
trie  Cuvier’s  Anim.  Kingd.  170  The  sternum  . .  is  divided 
by  a  moveable  articulation  into  two  lids,  which,  .completely 
encase  the  animal  in  its  shell.  1862  Stanley  Jew.  Ch. 
(1877)  321  The  sanctuary  was.  .encased  with  buildings, 
b.  To  clothe,  cover,  invest.  Chiefly  humorous. 
1725  Pope  Odyss.  1.  333  In  radiant  Panoply  his  limbs  in¬ 
cas'd.  1833  Marryat  P.  Simple  xxxi,  His  legs  were 
encased  in  silk  stockings.  1871  Blackie  Four  Phases  i.  13 
Well  encased  in  warm  sheepskin  jackets  and  felt  shoes. 
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Encasement  (enki?i-sment).  Also  incase¬ 
ment.  [f.  Encase  v.  +  -ment.]  That  which  en¬ 
cases  ;  receptacle,  covering,  sheath. 

1741  Monro  Anatomy  (ed.  3)  152,  I  have  . .  described  the 
incasement  of  the  teeth.  1849  Fraser  s  Mag.  XXXIX.  664 
Gorgons  and  dragons  . .  look  grim  from  out  of  their  stony 
encasement.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  I.  vi.  56  His  . .  horn, 
from  the  tip  to  its  bony  encasement,  four  feet.  1863  Sala 
Capt.  Dang .  III.  v.  176  Wedge  after  wedge  [was]  driven 
in  between  his  Legs,  .and  the  Iron  Incasement. 

b.  Biol.  =  Emboitement.  (See  quot.l 

1879  tr.  Haeckels  Evol.  Man.  I.  ii.  36  Encasement  . .  the 
false  idea  that  the  germs  of  innumerable  generations  pre¬ 
viously  formed  and  encased  one  in  another,  existed  in  every 
organism. 

Encash  (enkse  j),  v.  [f.  En-1  +Cash  sb. 1 :  cf. 
Fr.  encaisser.\ 

1.  trans.  To  convert  (drafts,  bills,  notes,  etc.) 
into  cash  ;  to  Cash. 

1861  Goschen  For.  Exch.  103  The  seller  of  such  a  bill  . . 
would  send  his  bill  to  be  encashed.  1880  Daily  News  17 
Dec.  7/4  Messrs.  Morton,  Rose  and  Co.  are  prepared  to 
Encash  the  Coupon,  falling  due  1st  January  next. 

2.  To  receive  or  obtain  in  the  form  of  cash  pay¬ 
ments  ;  to  realize. 

1861  Goschen  For.  Exch.  77  The  silver  thus  encashed  is 
to  be  actually  shipped  to  England.  1879  R.  H.  Lang  in 
Macm.  Mag.  Sept.,  The  communication  of  the  revenue  en¬ 
cashed.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  5  Apr.  12/1  A  sum  which  it  will 
take  many  nights  to  encash. 

Encashment  (enkse’Jment).  [f.  prec.  vb.  + 
-ment.]  The  action  of  encashing ;  concr.  the 
amount  of  cash  receipts. 

1861  Goschen  For.  Exch.  26  Encashment  of  dividends  or 
other  sources  of  revenue.  1882  Standard  23  Aug.  5/4  The 
Moniteur.  .publishes  the  encashment  to  the  31st  of  July. 

Encastellate,  var.  of  Incastellate,  Obs.,  to 
make  into  a  fortress. 

[Encaustic.  Obs.~°  ?  Misprint  for  Encaustic. 

1623  Cockeram,  Encasticke,  one  that  can  enamell.] 

t  Encau  ma.  Obs.—°  [a.  Gr.  tynavpa  result 
of  burning  in.] 

1.  ‘  The  scoria  of  silver  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

2.  A  deep,  foul  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  destruction  of  the  eye. 

1708  in  Kersf.y.  1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

3.  Formerly  used  for  the  mark  left  by  a  burn,  or 
the  vesicle  produced  by  it’  ( Syd .  Soc.  Lex.). 

1708  in  Kersey.  1775  in  Ash.  1847  in  Craig. 

+  Encau  se,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  incawse.  [f. 
En-1  +  Cause  v.]  trans.  To  cause. 

14..  Caxton  Chron.  226  The  which  disguysynges  ..  en- 
caused  many  myshappes.  1527  Andrew  tr.  Brunswykes 
Distyllacions  F.  iv,  Thre  or  foure  droppes  of  the  same 
water  put  in  defe  eares . .  incawseth  heryng  againe. 

II  Encaustes  (enkp’stizj.  [a.  Gr.  iyuavaTTfs 
in  same  sense,  f.  eyicaUiv  to  paint  in  encaustic.] 
A  painter  in  encaustic.  • 

1775  in  Ash.  1850  Leitch  Mutter's  Anc.  Art  §  310.  354 
Nicias  the  great  encaustes. 

Encaustic  (enkg’stik),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7-8 
in  Gr.  or  L.  form  encaustice,  8  eneaustica.  [ad. 
Gr.  (yicawTiKos,  f.  iyicaUiv  to  bum  in.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  produced  by,  the  process  of 
*  burning  in  ’ :  a.  with  reference  to  the  ancient 
method  of  painting  with  wax  colours,  and  fixing 
them  by  means  of  fire ;  also  to  modem  processes 
of  similar  nature. 

1756  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  654  The  new  encaustic  painting, 
or  painting  in  burnt  wax.  1762-71  H.  Walpole  Vertue’s 
Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  V.  2  The  revival  of  encaustic  painting. 
1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  .5-  It.  1st.  1. 193  The  processes  of  the 
ancient  art,  now  lost  . .  particularly  the  Encaustic  method. 
1867  A.  Barry  Sir  C.  Barry  vi.  184  The  great  fresco  and 
encaustic  pictures. 

b.  in  wider  sense,  with  reference  to  any  process 
by  which  pigments  are  ‘  burnt  in  ’,  e.g.  enamelling, 
painting  on  potter}',  etc.  Encaustic  brick,  tile : 
one  decorated  with  patterns  formed  with  different 
coloured  clays,  inlaid  in  the  brick  or  tile,  and 
burnt  with  it. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Encaustick  fencausticusl,  enameled, 
wrought  with  fire,  varnished.  1781  Hayley  Tri.  Temper  vi. 
174  The.  .artist,  whose  nice  toils  aspire  To  fame  eternal  by 
encaustic  fire,  i860  Smiles  Self-Help  ii.  45  The  manufac¬ 
ture  of  encaustic  tiles.  1879  Sir  G.  Scott  Led.  Archit.  I. 
177  The  splendid  encaustic  floor  is  still  perfect. 

2.  transf.  and  fig. 

1822  De  Quincey  Confess.  Wks.  V.  232  Those  encaustic 
records  which  in  the  mighty  furnaces  of  London  life  had 
been  burned  into  the  undying  memory.  1872  H.  Macmillan 
True  Fine  vi.  260  The  encaustic  lichen  on  the  rock. 

B.  sb. 

1.  [ad.  Gr.  i ynavartia)  rexvV-l  The  art  or  pro¬ 
cess  of  encaustic  painting.  Chiefly  applied  to  the 
ancient  method  of  painting  so  called,  or  its  mod. 
imitations  (see  A.  1  a) ;  occasionally  to  enamel¬ 
ling,  painting  on  pottery,  etc. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  546  The  art  of  painting  with  fire 
(called  Encaustice'.  1708  Kersey,  Encaustice  or  Encaus- 
tica,  the  Art  of  Enamelling,  .with  fire.  1838  B’ness  Bunsen 
in  Hare  /.£/&(  1879)  I.  xi.  481  The  method  of  painting  in  en¬ 
caustic,  practised  by  the  ancients.  1844  Disraeli  Coningsby 
hi.  iv,  106  The  walls,  .entirely  painted  in  encaustic  by  the 
first  artists  of  Germany.  1848  Wornum  Led.  Paint,  by 


R.  A’s  221  note.  Encaustic  . .  practised  by  the  later  Greeks 
. .  appears  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  burning-in  with 
a  heater  (cauterium)  the  ordinary  wax  colours, 
f  2.  A  pigment  or  glaze  applied  by  1  burning  in’. 
1662  Evelyn  Chalcogr.  iv.  Misc.  Writ.  (  1805;  277  A  cer¬ 
tain  encaustic  or  black  enamel. 

Encaustically  (enkg-stikali),  adv.  [f.  En¬ 
caustic  +  -al  +  -LY-.]  In  encaustic. 

1857  De  Quincey  in  Page  Life(  1877)  II.  xviii.  139  Burnt 
in,  encaustically  painted. 

t  Encave,  v.  Obs  rare—1,  [a.  OF.  encave-r  f. 
en  in  +  cave  cellar.]  To  put  into  a  cellar  ;  to  hide. 
1604  Shaks.  Oth.  iv.  i.  82  Do  but  encaue  your  selfe. 

-ence,  suffix,  [a.  Fr.  -ence,  ad.  L.  -entia,  form¬ 
ing  abstr.  sbs.,  usually  of  quality,  rarely  of  action, 
on  ppl.  stems  in  -ent-,  e.g.  sapient-em  knowing, 
sapient -ia  knowingness,  sapience;  audient-em 
hearing,  audient-ia  the  process  of  hearing,  audi¬ 
ence.  As  the  ppl.  stem  had  -ent-,  -ant-,  the  deri¬ 
vative  sbs.  had  -entia  {prudential),  -antia  (Tn- 
fiantia)  ;  but  all  these  were  levelled  in  OFr.  to 
-i vice,  in  words  that  survived  in  popular  use,  or 
were  formed  analogically  on  the  pr.  pple.  in 
-ant ;  as  aidance,  assistance,  complaisance,  conten- 
ance,  nuisance,  parlance,  seance.  These  were  sbs. 
of  action  or  process,  the  value  with  which  the 
suffix  was  retained  in  Fr.  as  a  living  formative. 
But  subsequently  other  L.  words  in  -ntia,  which 
had  not  survived  in  the  living  language,  were  re¬ 
adopted  on  the  analogy  of  these,  but  with  -ence 
or  -ance  according  to  the  L.  vowel,  e.g.  absence, 
clhnence,  diligence,  elegance,  presence,  providence , 
prudence,  temperance,  violence.  These  were  sbs. 
of  quality  or  state  ;  all  Fr.  words  in  -ence  are  of 
this  class.  Both  classes  were  adopted  in  ME.  in 
their  actual  Fr.  forms  and  senses,  which  they 
generally  still  retain ;  but  since  1 500,  some  of  those 
in  -ance  have  been  altered  back  to  -ence  after  L. 
All  words  since  adopted  from  or  formed  on  L., 
follow  L.  precedent  as  to  -ence  or  -ance.  The 
result  is  that  the  modern  spelling  of  individual 
words,  and  still  more  of  groups  of  cogn.  words,  is 
uncertain  and  discordant ;  cf.  assista«<:£,  consist- 
ence,  existence,  resistance,  subsiste«« ;  attend- 
ance,  superintend^^ ;  ascendizw/,  -ent,  -ancy, 
-ency,  condescends^ ;  dependa«/,  -  ent,  -ance, 
-ence,  independstv; ;  appearance,  apparent ;  pertin- 
ence,  appurtenance.  In  sense,  words  in  -nee  are 
partly  nouns  of  action,  as  in  OFr.,  partly  of  state 
or  quality,  as  in  L.  The  latter  idea  is  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  expressed  by  the  variant  -ncy  (see  -Y  =  -ie 
■.—-id)  which  has  been  formed  in  Eng.  as  a  direct 
adaptation  of  L.  -ntia ;  see  -ency,  -ancy.] 

II  Enceinte  (ansEent),  sb.  [Fr.  ;  f.  on  late  L. 
type  *incincta,  f.  ppl.  stem  of  incingere  to  gird, 
surround  closely.]  An  enclosure ;  chiefly  in  Forti¬ 
fication  (see  quots.). 

1708  Kersey,  Enceinte,  Compass,  Inclosure.  1733  Cham¬ 
bers  Cycl.  Supp.,  Enceinte,  in  fortification,  the  wall,  or 
rampart,  which  surrounds  a  place,  sometimes  composed  of 
bastions  and  curtains,  either  faced  or  lined  with  brick,  or 
stone,  or  only  made  of  earth.  1866  Kingsley  Hcrew.  I.  i, 
It  did  not  seemingly  form  part  of  the  enceinte  of  the 
mediaeval  castle  of  the  Wake.  1879  Cassells  Techn.  Educ. 
IV.  136/2  The  ‘enceinte’  or  ‘body  of  the  place’  is  the  main 
enclosure  of  the  fortress. 

II  Enceinte  (anssent),  a.  Forms  :  6  [insented] 
6-8  enseint,  7  einsent,  inseint,  8-  enceinte. 
[Fr. ;  =  Pr.  encinta,  Sp.  (written  as  two  words)  en 
cinta,  It.  incinta late  L.  in-cincta,  explained  by 
Isidore  (6th  c.)  as  ‘  ungirt  ’,  f.  in-  negative  prefix 
+  cincta,  pa.  pple.  of  cingere  to  gird. 

Others  explain  the  word  as  the  pa.  pple.  of  incingere  to 
ut  a  girdle  on,  gird  (the  It.  and  Pr.  forms  of  this  verb 
eing  used  for  ‘  to  render  pregnant  J),  or  as  phrase  (late  L. 
*in  cincta.  =  in  cinctfi)  in  a  girdle.  See  Diez  and  Scheler.] 

Of  women :  Pregnant,  f  Privement  enseint 
(legal  AF.) :  see  quot.  1613. 

[1599  Will  of  G.  Taylard  (Somerset  Ho.),  Yf  my  wife  be 
pryvyment  insented  wl  amanchilde.]  1602  in  J.  P.  Rylands 
Chesh.  <5*  Lane.  Fun.  Cert  if  (Record  Soc.  1882),  Agnes 
was  priviement  enseint  wth  a  sonne.  1613  Sir  H.  Finch 
Lazo  (1636)  117  His  wife  priuement  inseint  (that  is,  so  with 
childe  as  it  is  not  discerned).  1723  Sheffield  (Dk.  Buckhm.,) 
Wks.  (1753)  II.  114  During  a  possibility  of  being  left  en¬ 
ceinte.  1766  Blackstone  Comm.  11.  xi.  61  Leaving  his 
wife  enseint  or  big  with  child,  i860  Tanner  Pregnancy  i. 
26  Those  Parisian  ladies  who  were  fortunately  enceinte. 

Enceinteship  (ansce'htjip).  nonce-wd.  [f.  En¬ 
ceinte  a.  + -ship.]  The  state  of  being  Enceinte. 

1841  Fraser  s  Mag.  XXV.  14  Another  anecdote  of  her  in 
her  enceinteship,  if  such  a  word  may  be  allowed. 

Euceladite  (ensedadoit).  Min.  [f.  L.  En- 
celad-us,  the  name  of  one  of  the  giants +  -ite.] 
‘A  borotitanate  of  magnesia  and  iron,  with  15  to 
20  p.  c.  of  boric  acid’  (Dana)  ;  =  Warwickite. 

1846  Hunt  in  Atner.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  11.  II.  30,  I  ..  would 
propose  for  it  the  name  Euceladite. 

Encell:  see  En-  pref\  1. 

Encendiary,  obs?  form  of  Incendiary. 
Encennia :  see  Enc.knta. 


Encense,  obs.  forms  of  Incense. 

Encense,  variant  of  Ensense  v.  Obs. 

t  Ence’nser.  Obs.  Also  4  enscenser,  5  en- 
censor.  [a.  OF.  encensier late  L.  type  *incen- 
sarium,  f.  incens-um  Incense.  Hence  aphetically 
Censer.]  A  censer. 

1382  Wyclif  Ex.  xxxvii.  16  And  enscensers  of  most  clene 
gold.  1480  Caxton  Ovid’s  Met.  xm.  xiii,  Eneas  ..  gaf  to 
the  Kynge  of  his  jewels . .  a  moche  ryche  encensor. 

fEnce’nt,  v.  Obs.—°  [?  Back-formation  from 
Incentive.]  ?  trans.  ?To  excite.  Only  in  En- 
ce’nting  vbl.  sb.  (rare—1). 

c  1400  Lay  Folks'  Mass-bk.  App.  iii.  125  Deuoute  sterynge 
J>orou3  goostely  encentynge  of  herte. 

Encent(i,  var.  Ensent,  obs.,  to  consent. 

Encentive,  obs.  var.  of  Incentive.  . 

Encentre:  see  En-  preJ'L  1. 

II  Encephala  (ense-fala),  sb.pl.  Zool.  [mod.L., 
f.  Gr.  iv  in  +  luipaXy  head.]  A  division  of  Mol- 
lusca,  including  those  which  have  a  distinct  head. 

1854  Woodward  Mollusca  (1856)  24  In  the  Encephala,  the 
tongue  is  armed  with  spines. 

II  Ence’phali,  sb.  pi.  Obs.-°  [mod.L.,  f.  as 
prec.]  Worms  generated  in  the  head. 

1736  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash. 

Encephalic  (ens/feeJik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  ly K((pa\-os 
the  brain  +  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  brain  or  En¬ 
cephalon. 

1831  R.  Knox  Cloquet’s  Anat.  447  Every  encephalic  nerve 
is  enveloped  by  an  external  membrane.  1865  Grote  Plato 
II.  xxiii.  159  The  ..  (encephalic)  soul,  located  in  the  head. 
1870  Daily  News  1  Nov.,  Typhoid  fever  of  the  encephalic 
type. 

Encephalitic  (ensefali'tik),  a.  Path.  [f. 
next ;  see  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  encephalitis. 

1866  A.  Flint  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  717  This  encephalitic 
softening  is  generally  red  in  color. 

Encephalitis  (ensefalsi’tis).  Path.  [f.  Gr. 
iynitpaX-os  the  brain  +  -ITIS.]  Inflammation  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes.  Now  chiefly  in  sense  : 
‘  Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  as 
distinct  from  its  membranes  ’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1843  Sir  T.  Watson  Led.  Physic  (1871)  I.  348  The  dis¬ 
order  I  am  about  to  consider  has  been  called  encephalitis. 
1866  A.  Flint  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  717  The  terms  encepha¬ 
litis  and  cerebritis  denote  inflammation  of  the  substance  of 
the  brain.  1880  H.  M.  Jones  in  Med.  Temp.  Jrnl.  July 
1 85  One  was  complicated  with  encephalitis. 

Encephalocele  (ense-falosfd).  Med.  [f.  Gr. 
tyuLpaXo-s  the  brain  +  *17X17  tumour.]  ‘  Protru¬ 
sion  of  a  portion  of  the  brain  through  a  preter¬ 
natural  opening  in  the  skull  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Aunt.  I.  744/1  That  malformation 
termed  encephalocele.  1878  T.  Bryant  Prad.Surg.  I.  239 
In  the  true  encephalocele,  the  brain  itself  is  pressed  out  of 
the  skull  into  the  external  tumour. 

Encephaloid  (ense’faloid),  a.  Path.  [a.  Fr. 
encephaloide  (Laennec)  f.  Gr.  iyni  faX-os  the  brain 
+  -oiD.]  That  resembles  the  brain  or  brain-struc¬ 
ture  ;  the  distinctive  epithet  of  soft  cancer  (sar¬ 
coma), 

1846  W.  H.  Walsh  e  Cancer  8.  1872  Peaslee  Ovar. 

Tumours  20  The  encephaloid  variety  is  more  common  than 
the  scirrhous. 

Encephalon  (ense’falpn).  Anal.  [a.  Gr.  (to) 
iyuitpaXov  what  is  within  the  head.]  What  is 
within  the  skull ;  the  brain. 

1741  Monro  Anat.  Nerves  (ed.  3)  14  The  Cortex  of  the 
Encephalon.  1802  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  98  The  meninges  of 
the  encephalon,  as  well  as  the  brain  itself,  were  in  a  state 
of  high  inflammation.  1881  Mivart  Cat  259  The  ..  En¬ 
cephalon,  is  that  enlarged  part  of  the  nervous  centres  which 
is  contained  within  the  cranium. 

Encephalopathy  (ensefalgpajii).  Path.  [f. 
Gr.  iynitpaXo-s  brain  +  -iradeia,  {.  wados  suffering.] 
Disease  of  the  brain  in  general.  Hence  Ence- 
phalopa  thio  a.,  pertaining  to  encephalopathy. 

1866  A.  Flint  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  767  Saturnine  Encepha¬ 
lopathy.  1876  tr.  Wagners  Gen.  Pathol.  585  Polyuria  had 
occurred  in  consequence  of  violent  encephalopathies.  1866 
A.  Flint  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  767  Other  manifestations  of 
lead-poisoning .  .may.  .precede  the  encephalopathic  attack. 

II  Encephalos  (ense’falps).  rare.  [a.  Gr.  iy- 
Ke<f>aXos  the  brain.]  =  Encephalon. 

1708  Kersey,  Encephalos,  whatever  is  contained  within 
the  Scull.  1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Metaph.  I.  App.  411 
The  female  encephalos  is  considerably  smaller  than  that  of 
the  male. 

Encephalous  (ense’falas),  a.  Zool.  [f.  Ence- 
phal  -A  +  ous.]  Of  molluscs :  Possessing  a  dis¬ 
tinct  head  ;  belonging  to  the  Encephala. 

1831  Richardson  Geol.  viii.  229  The  encephalous  orders 
possess  organs  of  sense.  1875  Blake  Zool.  243  Encephalous 
molluscs,  with  locomotive  and  prehensile  organs. 

Encerche,  var.  of  Enseabch,  v.  Obs. 

fEncertain,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  En-  1  +  Cer¬ 
tain  a.]  trans.  To  certify,  inform. 

c  1530  Ld.  Burners  Arthur  515  At  laste  she  was 

encertayned  that,  etc. 

Eneertin,  Sc.  var.  of  Incertain  a.  (adv.)  Obs. 
uncertain,  without  purpose. 

+  Enceu  r.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  Fr.  ettcueur,  encceur 
(?  f.  phrase  en  cceur  in  the  heart).]  A  disease  of 
the  chest  affecting  horses  and  oxen. 


ENCH 


ENCHANTRESS. 


1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Countr.  Fartne  139  The  Enceur 
doth  bring  present  death  to  horses. 

Ench,  obs.  var.  of  Inch. 

Enchace,  obs.  form  of  Enchase. 

Enchafe  (en|tj/-f),  v.  Obs.  ox  arch.  Forms: 
4  enchaufye,  4-7  enchauf(e,  4-  enchafe  ;  also 
7  inchafe.  [ME.  cnchaufe,  an  alteration  of  es- 
chaufe,  Achafe.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  hot  or  warm.  Also  Jig.  to 
excite,  irritate. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  in.  iv.  73  As  fire . .  ne  stinted  nat  to 
enchaufen  [Camb.  MS.  eschaufen]  and  to  ben  hote.  137s 
Barbour  Bruce  11.  395  The  gude,  at  enchaufyt  war  Off  Ire. 
1470-85  Malory  Arthur  xm hi.  xv,  Syr  Lauayne  was  ryden 
to  playe  hym  to  enchauffe  his  hors,  c  1534  tr.  Pol.  V erg. 
Eng.  Hist.  (1846)  I.  43  The  legates  of  Rome  being  enchafed 
with  such  woords.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  225  Hee  alone 
after  this  maner  inchafeth  himselfe,  and  giues  an  edge  vnto 
his  anger.  Ibid.  xvni.  xxx,  The  Frument.  .soone  catcheth 
a  heat,  and  is  quickly  enchaufed.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  tv. 
ii.  174  They  are  as  rough  (Their  Royall  blood  enchafd  l  as 
the  rud’st  winde.  1812  H.  &  J.  Smith  Rej.  Addr.  86  Thy 
embryo  form.  .The  dark  enlightens,  and  enchafes  the  cold. 

2.  intr.  To  grow  hot.  Also  Jig.  • 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2256  He  louab  hat  fyr  ;  let  hym  en¬ 
chaufye  ynne.  1382  Wyclif  Job  vi.  17  As  thei  enchaufe, 
thei  shul  be  losid  fro  ther  place. 

Enchafed,  Jpl.  a.  [f.  Enchafe  v.  t-edF] 
Furious,  excited,  irritated.  Also  Jig. 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  11.  i.  16,  I  neuer  did  like  mollestation 
view  On  the  enchafed  flood.  1801  Joanna  Baillie  Met. 
Leg.  IV.  Wallace,  lxxx,  Like  th’  enchafed  lion  bound. 

Enchain  (en|tje1-n),  v.  Forms  :  4  encheinen, 
5-7  enchayn,  7  encheine,  6-8  inchain,  7  in- 
chayn,  6-  enchain,  [a.  OF.  enchaine-r,  f.  en- 
(see  En-1)  +  chaine  Chain  sb.~\ 

1.  trans.  T o  put  in  or  bind  with  chains ;  to 
chain  up,  fetter. 

1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  1.  xxx.  26  b/2 
Some  men  broughte  to  hym  a  chylde  enchayned.  1603 
KnOU.Es  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  1331  Putting  into  their  [Chris¬ 
tian  slaves]  places  the  Turkes  which  had  inchained  them. 
1756  Nugent  Gr.  Tour  France  IV.  73  The  statue  of  Lewis 
XIV  . .  with  four  slaves  enchained,  denotes  his  victories. 

+  b.  To  surround  or  hem  in  as  with  a  chain. 

1581  Styward  Mart.  Discip.  ix.  129  The  Turke.  .doth  in- 
chaine  and  fcrtifie  the  Campe. 

2.  Jig.  a.  To ‘fetter’,  restrain;  to  impede  the 
free  or  natural  action  of. 

1751  Johnson  Rambl.  No.  159  F  5  Bashfulness,  .may  flush 
the  cheek,  .and  enchain  the  tongue.  1838-9  Hallam  Hist. 
Lit.  IV.  iv.  vii.  §  57  He  was  never  enchained  by  rules. 
1880  Mazzini  Royalty  $  Repub.  187  Do  not  enchain  one  of 
its  [the  intellect’s]  faculties. 

b.  To  hold  fast,  rivet  (the  attention) ;  to  bind, 
attach  (the  emotions)  closely  to  an  object.  Hence 
with  personal  obj.  See  Enchaining///,  a. 

1658  T.  Wall  God’s  Rev.  Enemies  Ch.  17  Great  affec¬ 
tion,  .believes  a  possibility  of  that  to  the  liking  of  which 
it  is  enchained.  1844  A.  Welby  Poems  (1867)  46  Thy 
song  enchained  a  thousand  hearts.  1851  C.  Bronte  in  Mrs. 
Gaskell  Life  (1857)  II.  236  Rachel’s  acting  . .  enchained  me 
with  interest,  and  thrilled  me  with  horror.  1863  Burton 
Bk.  Hunter  48  In  a  noble  library  the  visitor  is  enchained 
to  reverence  and  courtesy  by  the  genius  of  the  place. 

j-  C.  intr.  for  rejl.  To  become  closely  united.  Obs. 
c  1400  Test.  Love  it.  (1560)  285/2  Dignitie  with  honour,  and 
reverence,  causen  harts  to  encheinen. 

+  3.  To  link  together  as  in  a  chain.  Obs. 

1642  Howell  For.  Trav.  (1869)  33  One  contracts  and  en- 
chaines  his  words.  1768  Bp.  Warburton  Lett.  Emineiit 
Divine  (1809)  422  The  parts  of  the  argument  are  so  en¬ 
chained  with  one  another  that,  etc. 

Hence  Encharned  ppl.  a. 

1654  R*  Codrington  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  297  He.  .filled  not, 
as  his  Father,  the  prisons  with  enchained  Citizens. 

Enchaining  (en|tj<?>'niq),  ///.  a.  [f.  Enchain 
v.  +  -ing2.]  That  enchains, 
f  1.  Forming  a  chain  or  linked  series,  fig.  Obs. 
1658  R.  White  tr.  Digby's  Powd.  Symp.  (1660)  143  These 
. .  causes  are  so  enchaining  one  within  the  other. 

2.  That  holds  or  rivets  the  attention. 

1823  Sismondi's  Lit.  Europe  (1846)  I.  ii.  55  Scarcely  a 
volume  . .  contains  passages  breathing  a  more  enchaining 
eloquence.  1866  J.  Martineau  Ess.  I.  64  The  most  en¬ 
chaining  and  irresistible  is  James  Mill. 

Enchainment  (enitjF'-nment).  [f.  Enchain  v. 
+  -ment.]  The  action  of  enchaining  ;  the  state 
of  being  enchained. 

1750  Warburton  Julian  11.  iii.  Wks.  (1811)  VIII.  132  A 
connection  and  enchainment  of  one  fact  to  another.  1849 
Miss  Mulock  Ogilvies  xxxix.  (1875)  298  Passing  enchain¬ 
ments  of  sense  or  fancy.  1855  Ess.  Intuit.  Morals  101  The 
doctrine  of  the  necessary  enchainment  of  action  with  action. 

+  Enchaip,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  rare—1  [  =  *encheap, 
f.  En-1  +  Cheap  sb.  or  vbi]  intr.  or  absol.  To  ‘  do 
a  trade’. 

c  1475  Rauf  Coih,ear  318  Quhair  ony  Coiljear  may  enchaip 
I  trow  till  encheif. 

Enchain  see  En-  pref. 1  1. 
t  Enchance,  sb.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  5  en- 
chaunee.  [as  if  OF.  *encheance  f.  encheoir  to 
happen  :  see  En-1  and  Chance]  =  Chance. 

•AS2"?0  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  151  Enchaunce  movenge 
[L.  agitante  sorte], 

t  Encha  nce,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  enchaunse. 
[?  f.  En-1  +  Chance  sbb]  trans.  ?To  adventure. 
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(But  prob.  a  mere  mistake  for  enhaunsest :  see 
Enhance.) 

1483  Caxton  Cato  C  v,  Thou  takest  on  the  and  en- 
chaunsest  thyself  for  to  doo  hygh  and  excellent  promesses. 

+  Encha  nt,  sb.  Obs .  rare—1,  [f.  next  vb.] 
Magic,  enchantment. 

1634  Malory's  Arthur  (1816)  I.  120  By  the  damsel’s  en¬ 
chant  [1470-85  enchauntement],  the  sword  Excalibur  fell  out 
of  sir  Accolon’s  hand. 

Enchant  (en itjcrnt),  v.  Forms:  4enchaunten, 
4-6  enchaunt,  6-8  incha(u)nt,  4-  enchant,  [a. 
F.  enchant e-r L.  incantdre ,  f.  in-  upon,  against 
+  ca7itare  to  sing  ;  cf.  Chant  v.,  Incantation.] 

1.  trans.  To  exert  magical  influence  upon ;  to 
bewitch,  lay  under  a  spell.  Also,  to  endow  with 
magical  powers  or  properties.  Also  Jig. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xx.  376  The  frere  with  his  phisik 
this  folke  hath  enchaunted.  1393  Gower  Con f  III.  137 
With  word  the  serpent  is  enchaunted.  c  1440  York  Myst. 
xxxiii.  288  He  enchaunted  &  charmed  oure  knyghtis.  1578 
T.  N.  tr.  Conq.  IV.  India  122  The  Indians  thought  that 
the  Spaniardes  were  inchaunted.  a  1619  Daniel  in  Farr  S. 
P.  Eliz.  (1845)  II.  399  T'  inchant  your  fame  to  last  so  long 
a  while.  1635  Pagitt  Christianography  (1646)  I.  235  Thus 
had  the  Popes  by  this  time  learnt  to  inchant  these  words  of 
holy  scripture,  to  make  them  serve  for  a  cloake  of  disobedi¬ 
ence.  1642  Fuller  Holy  Sp  Prof.  St.  v.  xiv.  41 1  Cockering 
mothers  inchant  their  sonnes  to  make  them  rod-free.  1741 
Richardson  Pamela  I.  55  This  little  Slut  has  the  Power  of 
Witchcraft  . .  she  inchants  all  that  come  near  her.  1772 
Pennant  Tours  Scotl.  (1774)  232  Both  these  amulets  have 
been  enchanted.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  I.  11.  vii.  321 
The  murdered  individual  had  enchanted  them. 

absol.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  Epil.  13  Now  I  want  Spirits  to 
enforce  :  Art  to  inchant. 

t  2.  Jig.  To  influence  irresistibly  or  powerfully, 
as  if  by  a  charm ;  to  hold  spellbound ;  in  bad 
sense,  to  delude,  befool.  Obs. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  1395, 1  shal  hym  so  enchaunten 
with  mysawes.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  4187  pan  was  Char[lis] 
enchanted  so  With  J>ees  traytour,  and  othre  mo.  1523 
Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  xlvi.  63  To  forsake  the  kyng  of  Eng- 
lande,  who  had  enchaunted  them.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI, 
hi.  iii.  40  Speake  Pucell ,  and  enchaunt  him  with  thy 
words.  1678  Cudworth  Intell,  Syst.  1.  ii.  69  Philosophers, 
and  Theologers  enchanting  mens  Understandings. 

+  b.  To  attract,  win  over,  compel  or  induce,  as  if 
by  magic  (to  do  something).  Obs.  (cf.  Incentive). 

1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xvm.  288  Eueriche  busshope.. 
sholde  fere  hem  [his  people]  frosynne.  .And  enchaunte  hem 
to  charite.  15 77  Holinshed  Chron.  III.  1106/1  Vnleamed 
men  may  be  inchanted  to  thinke  and  iudge  those  that  be 
things  indifferent . .  to  be  great  treasons.  1597  Shaks.  Lover  s 
Covtpl.  128  He.  .sexes  both  enchanted  To  dwell  with  him  in 
thought. 

3.  To  charm,  delight,  enrapture. 

Originally  with  conscious  metaphor  as  in  2 ;  now  employed 
more  freely,  after  the  mod.  Fr.  use  of  eiichanter. 

1592  Shaks.  Ven.  $  Ad.  145  Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  en¬ 
chant  thine  ear.  1672  Dryden  Assignation  11.  iii,  This 
time  I  will  absolutely  inchant  'em.  1713  Steele  Guardian 
No.  22  ?  1  Our  eyes  inchanted  with  flowery  meadows.  1831 
Lytton  Godolph.  13  Godolphin  was  enchanted  at  this  pro¬ 
posal.  1872  Morley  Voltaire ( 1886)  68  Voltaire  is  enchanted 
to  hear  that  his  niece  reads  . .  Locke. 

Encha’nted,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Enchant  v.  +  -ed.1] 

1.  Invested  with  magical  powers  or  properties. 
Also  Jig. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  vi.  26  The  same  which  . .  in  that 
enchaunted  glasse  she  saw.  1610  Shaks.  Tetnp.  v.  i.  112 
Where  thou  bee'st  he  or  no,  Or  some  inchanted  triffle  to 
abuse  me.  1671  Milton  Samson  932,  I  know  . .  thy  fair 
enchanted  cup.  1815  Moore  Lalla  R.  (1824)  330  So  power¬ 
fully  on  every  soul  That  new,  enchanted  measure  stole.  1877 
W.  Jones  Finger-ring  L.  113  The  enchanted  rings  of  the 
Greeks. 

2.  Bewitched,  laid  under  a  spell. 

1710  Steele  &  Addison  Tatler  No.  254  ?i  All  is  Enchanted 
Ground,  and  Fairy  Land..  1769  Junius  Lett.  xx.  96  The 
enchanted  castles  of  ministerial  magic.  1810  Scott  Lady 
of  L.  1.  xxvi,  On  Heaven  and  on  thy  lady  call,  And  enter 
the  enchanted  hall  ! 

+  b.  Deluded,  captivated  as  by  magic.  Obs. 

1617  Hieron  Wks.  (1619-20)  II.  220  His  owne  inchaunted 
and  beguiled  heart. 

3.  Delighted,  charmed,  enraptured. 

1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  83  Therefore  that  praise  which  Colla- 
tine  doth  owe  Enchanted  Tarquin  answers  with  surmise  In 
silent  wonder  of  still-gazing  eyes.  1846  Keble  Lyra  In?ioc. 
(1873)  208  Drink  the  loved  cadence  with  enchanted  ear. 

Enchanter  (enitjcrntoi).  Forms  :  4  enehant- 
our,  -eor,  enchauntur,  -or,  (enchauntonour), 
4-5  enchauntour,  4-6  -ter,  5  -eure,  6  inchaunt- 
er,  6-7  inchanter,  3-  enchanter,  [f.  Enchant 
v.  +  -ER  ;  but  the  ME.  forms  in  -ur,  -or,  -our,  etc., 
are  formally  a.  OF.  enchanteor L.  incantatdrem!\ 

1.  One  who  enchants,  uses  magic  (see  Enchant 
v.  1)  ;  formerly  also,  a  ‘  conjuror  \  one  who  prac¬ 
tices  sleight  of  hand. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  28  pe  kyng  BaJ>ulf.  .gret  enchanter 
was.  £1305  St.  Lucy  in  E.  E.  P.  (7862)  104  Myne  en- 
chantours  bynyme  schulle  \>i  wicchinge.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Pers.  T.  ?  615  Fflatereres  been  the  deueles  Enchauntours. 
1398  Trevisa  Barth.  D.P.  R.  xvi.  xl.  (1495)  566  This  stone 
Eliotrop  dyscerneth  the  foly  of  enchauntours.  c  1430  Pilg . 
Life  Manhode  11.  cxxii.  (1869)  121  If  evere  thou  seye  an  en- 
chantour  pleye  with  an  hat,  how  he  maketh  the  folk  to  wene 
there  be  somewhat  under,  c  1450  Merlin  vii.  1 13  Now  hath 
the.  enchauntor  well  spoken.  1541  Elyot  Image  Gov.  7 
Using  the  counsayle  of  witches  and  inchaunters,  he  made 
his  sacrifice  with  young  children.  1598  Hakluyt  Voy.  I.  56 


He  must  pay  a  great  summe  of  money  to  the  inchanter  to 
be  purified.  1634  Milton  C omits  645  By  this  means  I  knew 
the  foul  enchanter.  1727  De  Foe  Syst.  Magic  \.  ii.  (1840) 
58  Whether,  .we  consider  the  Magicians  to  be  philosophers, 
or.  .enchanters  and  conjurers.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I. 
215  The  art  of  the  enchanter  is  a  mode  of  charming  snakes 
and  spiders. 

b.  transj.  A  1  charmer  \  bewitching  woman. 

a  1704  T.  Brown  Beauties  (1730)  I.  42  With  sure  success 
each  fair  enchanter  set  Toyles  for  my  heart. 

2.  Enchanter’s  nightshade,  Circsea  lutetiana. 

1597  Gerard  Herbal  11.  lix.  280  Inchaunters  Nightshade 
hath  leaues  like  vnto  Petimorell.  1775  Ash,  Enchanters- 
night shade.  The  name  of  a  plant,  tne  circsea.  1861  Miss 
Pratt  Flower.  PI.  II.  290  Order  Onagr arise.  Circsea 
Lutetiana  (common  Enchanter’s  Night-shade). 

+  Encha*ntery.  Obs.  rare.  Also  3  enchaun- 
terye,  6  inchauntry.  [a.  OF.  enchanterie ,  f.  en¬ 
chanteor  :  see  prec.]  Magic,  enchantment. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  148  Ac  f>er  was  som  enchantery  )>er 
to,  ich  vnderstonde.  1591  Sparry  tr.  Cattam's  Geomancie 
37  The  Arte  of  diuination  and  inchauntry. 

+  Encha  nting,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Enchant  v. 
+  -ing  !.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Enchant. 

1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  (1567)  95  a,  I  maie  call  it  rather 
an  enchaunting  then  a  murther.  1571  Campion  Hist.  Irel. 

II.  v.  (1633)  85  Whom  the  Bishop  ascited  to  purge  the  same 
of  inchaunting  and  Witch-craft. 

Enchanting  (enitfcrntiij),///.  a.  [f.  Enchant 

V.  +  -ING2.] 

1.  That  enchants  or  lays  under  a  spell. 

1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Ind.  (Arb.)  53  Stoppe  thyne  eares 
from  . .  the  inchauntynge  mermaydes.  1590  Greene  Fr. 
Bacon  (1861)  172  The  enchanting  forces  of  the  devil.  1626 
G.  Sandys  Ovid's  Met.  vii.  135  On  Pelias  . .  she  hung  a 
deathlike  sleepe  with  her  inchanting  tongue. 

2.  Charming,  delightful,  enrapturing. 

1606  Shaks.  AnL  <§*  Cl.  1.  ii.  132,  I  must  from  this  enchant¬ 
ing  Queene  breake  off.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  x.  355  Sin,  his 
faire  inchanting  Daughter,  thus  the  silence  broke.  1718 
Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Lett.  II.  xlviii.  50  It  has  an  en¬ 
chanting  effect.  1872  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  120  No  spec¬ 
trum  analysis  can  decompose  for  us  that  enchanting  ray. 

Enchantingly  enjJa-ntiijli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY2.]  In  an  enchanting  manner. 

1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  1.  i.  174  Hee’s  ..of  all  sorts  en¬ 
chantingly  beloued.  1748  Smollett  Rod.  Rand.  lvi.  (1804) 
403  Why  are  you  so  enchantingly  good?  1766  C.  Anstey 
Bath  Guide  xiii.  no  This  Place  is  enchantingly  pretty. 
1804  Moore  Poet.  Wks.  I.  369  Blessed  and  bright  are  thy 
rays  O’er  the  brow  of  creation  enchantingly  thrown. 

Enchantingness  (en,tjcrntignes).  nonce  -wd. 
[f.  Enchanting  + -ness.]  The  quality  of  being 
enchanting. 

1879  G.  Meredith  Egoist  11.  iv.  82  Clara’s  enchantingness 
.  .assured  him  she  was  worth  winning. 

Enchantment  (enitjcrntment).  Forms  :  4-7 
enchaunt(e)ment,  5-8  inchaunt(e)ment,  3- 
enchantment.  [a.  OF.  enchantement ,  f.  enchanter 
to  Enchant  :  see  -ment.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  enchanting,  or  of 
employing  magic  or  sorcery. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  10  A  clerk  j?oru  enchantement  hym 
bi  gan  to  telle,  c  1386  Chaucer  Knts.  T.  1943  Thenchaun- 
tementz  of  Medea  and  Circes,  c  1400  Maundev.  iv.  (1839)  25 
It  is  made  be  Enchauntement.  1470-85  Malory  A rthur 
iv.  x,  By  the  damoysels  enchauntement  the  swerd  . .  felle 
oute  of  Accolons  hande.  1526  Tindale  Rez>.  xviii.  23 
With  thyne  inchantment  were  deceaved  all  nacions.  1651 
Hobbes  Leviath.  iii.  xxxvii.  236  There  is  no  place  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  that  telleth  us  what  an  Enchantment  is.  1710  Steele 
Tatler  No.  9  ?  2,  I  saw  his  great  Coach,  .by  a  strange  In¬ 
chantment  turned  into  many  different  Vehicles.  1828 
Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxxiv,  That  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  enchantment,  was  a  solution  which  superstition  had  sug¬ 
gested.  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  §  It.  I  si.  II.  79  Poetical 
fables  have  placed  Charlemagne  in  a  world  of  heroism  and 
enchantment. 

2.  Jig.  Alluring  or  overpowering  charm  ;  enrap¬ 
tured  condition  ;  (delusive)  appearance  of  beauty. 

1678  Butler  Hud.  m.  1.  1179  Th’  inchantment  of  her 
Ricnes.  a  1704  T.  Brown  Praise  Drunk.  Poet.  Wks.  1730 
I.  32  The  soft  enchantment  of  the  vine.  1799  Campbell 
Pleas.  Hope  1.  7  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view.  1823  Lamb  Elia  1.  xviii.  (1865)137  Is  there  not.  .some 
of  the  child’s  heart  left,  to  respond  to  its  earliest  enchant¬ 
ments.  1870  Emerson  Soc.  <$*  Solit.,  Farming  Wks.  (Bohn) 

III.  60  There  is  a  great  deal  of  enchantment  in  a  chestnut 
rail.  1872  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  3  The  delight  of  en¬ 
chantment  among  ideas  of  grace  and  beauty. 

Enchantress  (enitjcrntres).  Forms  :  4-6 
enchaunteresse,  6  enchanteresse,  6-8  inchant- 
resse,  8-  enchantress,  [a.  OF.  enchanteresse , 
fern,  of  enchanter* ,  - eor  Enchanter*]  A  female 
enchanter. 

1.  A  female  who  employs  magic ;  a  witch,  sor¬ 
ceress.  Also  Jig. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iv.  iv.  123  O  feble  and  ly}t  is  J>e 
hand  of  Circes  \>e  enchaunteresse.  1480  Caxton  Ovid's 
Met.  xii.  xii,  Broteon  and.  .Orion  wer  sones  of  Mycale  the 
enchaunteresse.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  538  A  develish 
Witch,  and  a  fanaticall  Enchaunteresse.  1614  Raleigh 
Hist.  World  11.  299  Endor,  famous  by  reason  of  the  In- 
chantresse.  1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt.  11.  iii.  (1851)  157  The 
fucus  which  these  inchantresses  . .  have  laid  upon  the  fea¬ 
tures  . .  of  Truth.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  x.  162  The  soft  En¬ 
chantress  dame.. to  whom  the  powers  belong  Of  dreadful 
magic.  1794  G.  Adams  Hat.  <£  Exp .  Philos.  II.  xxi.  389 
Philosophy  becomes  a  vain  babbler,  and  Religion  a  super¬ 
stitious  enchantress.  1815  Moore  Lalla  R.  (1824)  414  The 
Enchantress  now  begins  her  spell. 
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2.  Jig.  A  charming  or  bewitching  woman. 

1713  C’tess  Winchelsea  Mi  sc.  Poems  194  There  shalt 
thou  meet  Of  soft  Enchantresses  th’  Enchantments  sweet. 
1866  8  Miss  Braddon  Lady's  Mile  i.  3  The  girl  he  loved 
was  the  most  capricious  little  enchantress. 

+  Encharge,  sb.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  encharge ,  f.  en - 
charger :  see  next.]  An  injunction. 

1595  Copley  Wits  (Nares),  His  truinpetter  . .  refus’d  this 
encharge  and  push'd  the  nobleman  himselfe  forward. 

Encharge  (enitjaud^),  v.  Also  in-,  [a.  OF. 
encharger ,  f.  en-  (see  En-  l)  +  charge  Charge  jA] 
f  1.  t?‘ans.  To  impose  as  a  charge  or  duty ;  to 
command,  enjoin  (an  action)  ;  to  give  (a  thing) 
in  charge.  Const,  to ,  or  dat.  of  the  person.  Obs. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Bocth.  v.  vi.  178  Grete  necessite  of  prow- 
esse  and  vertue  is  encharged  and  comaunded  to  30W  yif  3e 
nil  nat  dissimulen.  1598  Barret  Thcor.  Warrcs  II.  i.  17 
So  shall  he  accomplish  what  is  encharged  and  commanded 
him.  / bid.  20  The  Ensigne..the  Captaine.  .deliuereth. . 
vnto  his  Ensigne-bearer,  encharging  him  the  custodie 
and  defence  thereof.  1656  Finett  For.  Ambass.  54  It  was 
beforehand  incharged  to  me  to  put  them  from  that  hope. 
1828  Lamb  Lett,  in  C.  &  Mrs.  C.  Clarke  Recoil.  Writers 
(1878)  160  Mrs.  Hazlitt  to  whom  I  encharged  it. 

t  2.  To  enjoin  or  commission  (a  person)  to  do 
something.  Obs. 

c  1535  Dewes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  897  The  whiche  hath 
me  commanded  and  encharged  to  reduce  and  to  put  by 
writtyng  the  maner.  1598  Grenewey  Tacitus'  Ann.  1.  xiv. 
(1622)  26  He  encharged  the  Germanes  to  breake  in.  1670 
G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  11.  1.  130,  I  have  encharged  Mon* 
signor  Burlemont . .  to  wait  upon  you.  1681  P.  Rycaut 
Critick  199  It  had  [been]  better  he  had  encharged  us  not  to 
suffer,  etc. 

3.  To  burden,  entrust,  commission  with. 

1640  Bp.  Hall  Episc.  in.  i.  220  Encharging  them  with 
the  flocke  over  which  Christ  hath  made  them  Bishops.  1671 
True  Non-conf.  161  It  is  a.  .necessary  thing,  that  the  more 
.  .gifted,  be  peculiarly  incharged  with  the  inspection  of  the 
Clergie.  1750  Beawes  Lex  Mercat.  (1752)  6  The  magis¬ 
tracy  it  encharged  with  their  execution.  1868  R.  Quick 
Ess.  Educ.  Ref.  iv.  68  A  man.  .who  found  himself  encharged 
with  the  bringing  up  of  a  young  nobleman. 

Enehariot:  see  En-  pref.'  i. 

+  Encharm,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  incharm,  [a. 
OF.  encharme-r,  f.  en  in  +  charme  Charm  jA] 
trans.  To  throw  a  charm  or  spell  over ;  to  enchant. 

1480  Caxton  Ovid’s  Met.  xiv.  i,  She . .  encharmed  them 
[the  herbes]  with  sorowful  and  hevy  charmes.  1497  Bp. 
Alcock  Mons  Perfect.  B  iij,  This  wylde  beste  must  be  en¬ 
charmed  w‘  y’’  scripture  of  god.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt. 
Brit.  vii.  iv.  206  Rowena  . .  saluted  the  King  with  a  cup  of 
gold  full  of  sweet  Wine,  incharming  it  with  these  v/ords. 

Encharnel:  see  En-  prefO  2. 
j-  Encharter,  v.  Obs.  rare~x.  [ad.  OF.  en- 
chartrer,  f.  en  in  +  chartre L.  carcer-em  prison.] 
trans.  To  incarcerate. 

1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  H  ij  b,  Whiche  comforted  and 
vysyted  the  poure  enchartered  and  emprysoned. 

t  Encha’se,  sb.  Obs.  rare — In  5  enchace. 
[f.  Enchase  v.1]  Chase  ;  hunting. 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  e.  j  I  shall  yow  tell  which  be  beestys 
of  enchace. 

t  Enclia’se,  v.1  Obs.  Also  4-5  enchace,  5 
enchasse.  [a.  OF.  enchacier,  f.  en-  (see  En-  f) 
+  chacier  (see  Chase,  Catch)  :  cf.  It.  incacciare 
to  drive.] 

trans.  To  drive  away,  banish  ;  to  hunt,  pursue. 
c  1380  Sir  Fenitnb.  2906  To  the  Galwis-warde  . .  J>ay  en- 
chacede  J?an  baroun.  14. .  Tundale’s  Pis.,  Purific.  Marie 
128  And  then  all  fylth  from  hur  to  enchase.  1430  Lydg. 
Citron.  Troy  1.  vi,  Aurora  . .  Is  wonte  t'  enchase  the  blacke 
skyes  doune.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  v.  (1520)  43/2  The 
folke  of  Saxon  . .  you  have  dryven  and  enchased.  1491 
Act  7  He7t.  VII.  c.  20  §  6  The  distres  so  take  to  lead  dryve 
enchace  and  here  awey,  etc.  1583  Stanyhurst  AEneis  1. 
(Arb.)  30,  Swans  twelue  in  coompany  flushing  . .  enchast 
with  a  murtherus  eagle.  1741  T.  Robinson  Gavelkind  11. 
viii.  263  He  may  lawfully  enchase  and  drive  them  out. 

Enchase  (en|tjd7hs),  v .2  Forms  :  6-8  en¬ 
chace,  6-9  inchase,  7  inchace,  5-  enchase.  [In 
senses  1-3,  6  clearly  a.  F.  enchdsser  to  enshrine 
(sacred  relics),  enclose,  set  (gems),  encase ;  f.  en 
in  +  chdsse  shrine,  casket,  case,  setting  L.  capsa 
Case  sb .2  Whether  senses  4-5  belong  to  the 
same  word  appears  doubtful ;  they  may  naturally 
have  been  developed  from  3,  but  in  our  quotations 
4  appears  as  the  earliest  recorded  sense,  both  of 
this  word  and  of  Chase  z/.2  which  is  supposed  to 
be  an  aphetic  form  of  it.] 

I.  With  the  idea  of  ornamentation. 

1.  To  1  set 9  as  a  jewel  in  (gold  or  other  setting)  ; 
also,  of  the  enchasing  material  (quots.y^.  only), 
to  serve  as  a  setting  for. 

1534  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Q,  A  man 
being  a  diamond  enchaced  among  men,  yet  . .  quicke  and 
mery  amonge  women.  1660  J  er.  Taylor  Worthy  Commun. 
i.  v.  98  Because  the  Sacrament  is  not  without  the  word, 
they  are  a  jewel  enchas’d  in  gold  when  they  are  together. 
1831  Brewster  Nat.  Magic  vii.  159  A  speaking  head  . .  of 
the  sage  Minos,  which  he  had  enchased  in  gold.  1877  W. 
Jones  Finger-ring L.  246  A  gold  ring  with  a  ruby  enchased. 
fig.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  xii.  23  My  ragged  rimes  are  all 
too  rude  and  bace  Her  heavenly  lineaments  for  to  enchace. 
1607  Chapman  Bussy  D'Ambois  Plays  1873  II.  9  Thou  hast 
.  .Glosse  enough  T’enchase  in  all  shew,  thy  long  smothered 
spirit.  1761  H.  Walpole  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  268  Gray 
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has  translated  two  noble  incantations.  .They  are  to  be  en¬ 
chased  in  a  history  of  English  bards.  1765  Gray  Lett,  in 
Poems  (1775)  314  Four  small  lakes,  .whose  deep  blue  waters 
.  .contrasted  with  the  black  desert  in  which  they  were  in- 
chased.  1867  Swinburne  in  Fortn.  R ev.  Oct.  420  Inter¬ 
ludes.  .known  ..  to  many  ignorant  of  their  original  setting, 
in  which  they  are  now  again  enchased. 

2.  To  set  (gold,  etc.)  with  gems. 

1615  G.  Sandys  I\  el.  Joum.  1.  75  The  ornament  of  her 
head . .  of  beaten  gold,  and  inchaced  with  gems.  1690  Songs 
Costume  (1849)  196  Inbox  of  beaten  gold . .  Inchas’d  with 
diamonds,  a  1882  Longf.  Morit.  Salutamus  199  Golden 
cups  enchased  with  rubies. 

b.  transf.  and  Jig. 

1589  Greene  Menaphoti  (Arb.)  77  Like  to  the  purest 
molde,  Enchac’de  with  daintie  daysies  soft  and  white.  1593 
Drayton  Eclog.  1.  38  Whose  floore  with  Stars  is  gloriously 
inchased.  ci6ii  Chapman  Iliad  (1857)  Pref.  71  Plato., 
with  his  [Homer's]  verses,  as  with  precious  gems,  every¬ 
where  enchaceth  his  writings. 

c.  Said  of  the  gems. 

1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  11.  725  To  drink  in  Bowls  which 
glitt'ring  Gems  enchase. 

3.  To  inlay  or  variegate  (metal,  etc.)  with  gold 
or  silver. 

1640  G.  Sandys  Christ's  Passion  18  See  those  Roofs,  .the 
Beams  With  burnisht  gold  inchac’d,  and  blazing  Gems. 
1716-8  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Lett.  I.  x.  36  There  was. . 
a  set  of  fine  china  for  the  tea-table  enchased  in  gold.  1725 
Popf.  Odyss.  xv.  129  This  silver  bowl,  whose  costly  margins 
shine  Enchas'd  with  gold.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  $  F.  II.  xliii. 
603  His  armour  was  enchased  with  gold. 

4.  To  adorn  with  figures  in  relief,  esp.  of  repousse- 
work.  Hence  in  wider  sense,  to  engrave,  orna¬ 
ment  with  engraved  figures  or  patterns. 

1463  Bury  Wills  (1850)  23,  I  wille  she  haue.  .my  flat  pece 
enchased  to  make  with  a  saltsaler  of  sylver  [in  this  docu- 
ment  freq.  chased  in  same  sense].  1682  Wheler  Joum. 
Greece  11.  181  Figures  of  Inchased  Work.  1717  Berkeley 
in  Fraser  Life  (1871)  515  The  house  . .  being  enchased  with 
beautiful  relievos  of  antiquity.  1828  Macaulay  Misc.  Writ. 
(i860)  I.  259  They  are  not  enchased  and  relieved  with  the 
same  skill. 

b.  To  engrave  (figures)  on}  in  a  surface ;  to 
portray  by  engraved  figures. 

1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Aug.  27  Wherein  is  enchased 
many  a  fayre  sight.  1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  566  Within 
the  hollow  part  and  concauitie  he  inchased  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  gods  and  the  gyants.  1766  Chron.  in  A  nn.  Reg. 
1 12/2  He  [a  type-founder]  has  found  means  to  enchase  the 
points  or  vowels,  without  which  that  character  would  be 
unintelligible.  1868  Sill  Poet's  Apol.  1.  v,  Truth  enchased 
upon  a  jewel  rare,  A  man  would  keep. 

5.  transj.  and  Jig.  To  adorn  or  variegate  with 
figures  resembling  engraving. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  ix.  24  A  wandring  vine,  Enchaced 
with  a  wanton  yvie  twine.  1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's 
Viet,  in  Farr  .S’.  P.  Jos.  /(1848)  47  A  thousand  colours  did 
the  bow  enchace.  1612  Drayton  Poly-old.  viii.  117  His 
manly  breast  inchaste  With  sundry  shapes  of  Beasts.  1816 
Coleridge  Lay  Serm.  346  The  vegetable  creation,  .inchases 
the  . .  volume  of  the  earth  with  the  hieroglyphics  of  her 
history. 

II.  With  the  idea  of  inclusion. 

6.  To  enshrine  (as  a  relic)  in.  [The  original 
sense  in  Fr.] 

1643  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857 )  I*  46  Enchased  in  a  crystal 
covered  with  gold.  1688  H.  Wharton  Enthus.  Clt.  Rome 
24  [He]  might.. have  his  Bones  enchased  in  Gold.  1823 
Scott  Romance  (1874)  68  The  highly  ornamented  Church 
with  which  superstition  has  surrounded  and  enchased  it 
[the  famous  hut  of  Loretto]. 

b.  Jig.  (often  passing  into  7.) 

1615  Chapman  Odyss.  11.  415  And  if,  like  him,  there  be  in 
thee  enchac'd  Virtue  to  give  words  works.  1626  T.  H. 
Cans  sift's  Holy  Crt.  37  God  seemeth  to  haue  enchased  all 
Christian  perfection,  in  Charity.  1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt. 
Exemp.  1.  vii.  31  Thy  holy  Humanity  inchased  in  the  ador¬ 
able  Divinity,  a  1711  Ken  Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721 
I.  100  Thy  bright  Idea  in  my  Heart  Enchase. 

+  7.  To  close  in,  shut  in,  enclose.  Obs . 

1591  Spenser  M.  Hubberd 626  The  Lyon.  .Enchaste  with 
chaine  and  circulet  of  golde.  1601  Holland  Plhty  II.  626 
They  [magicians]  giue  direction,  .to  inchase  or  inclose  it 
[Chlorites]  with  a  piece  of  yron.  ci6ii  Chapman  Iliad 
xii.  56  They  charge  him  close,  and  stand  (as  in  a  tow'r  They 
had  inchas’d  him)  pouring  on  of  darts  an  iron  show'r.  Ibid. 
xix.  346  Herself  the  skies  again  enchased.  1715  tr.  Pan- 
cirollus'  Hist.  Mem.  Th.  I.  iv.  xvi.  219  Samothrace.  .where 
was  first  invented  the  Art  of  encircling,  or  enchasing  Iron 
with  Gold  [cf.  3]. 

8.  To  ‘let  in’  to  a  ‘chase’  or  mortice.  Also 
transf.  and  fig. 

1611  Cotgr.,  I alter,  to  make  the  Croes  of  a  Caske  :  viz. 
a  furrow  or  hollow,  .whereinto  the  head-peeces  may  be  en¬ 
chased.  1616  J.  B.  Sermon  18  The  Soule  and  the  Body 
are  olde  friends,  so  enchased,  one  into  another,  that,  etc. 
a  1774  Goldsmith  tr.  Scarron's  Comic  Romance  Olid)  i-  81 
His  whole  head  was  enchased  into  his  hat. 

Enchased  (en|tjei-st;  poet,  endj^’sed),  ppl.  a. 
[f.  prec.  +  -ed  !.]  In  senses  of  the  verb. 

1616  Lane  Squire's  T.  vi.  53  Bold  Camballo.  .came  armd 
in  bright  enchaced  steele.  18x8  Keats  Endym.  Vain  as 
swords  Against  the  enchased  crocodile. 

+  Encha  sement.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ment  ; 
cf.  OF.  e7ichaceme7it  of  same  meaning.]  That  in 
which  anything  is  enchased  ;  a  setting,  frame. 

1651  tr.  C<n>eras'  Hist.  Don  Fenise  27  He.  .prepared  the 
jewell  of  his  soule  for  a  more  pretious  inchasement.  1686 
tr.  Chardin's  Trav:  100  The  Mingrelians  have  a  greater 
Esteem  for  the  Enchasements,  then  for  the  Reliques  them¬ 
selves.  1772  J.  R.  Forster  Kahn's  Trav.  II.  222  The  en- 
chasement  of  the  doors  and  windows. 


Enchaser  (en,tjf i-soj).  [f.  Enchase  v .2  +  -er.] 
One  who  enchases  or  engraves  metal. 

1859  C.  Barker  Assoc.  Princ.  ii.  49  The  piety  and  liber¬ 
ality.  .of  our  early  . .  enchasers.  1873  Echo  18  Aug.  4/4  A 
very  skilful  enchaser.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Aug.  5/1  Mr. 
Stevenson  is  not  a  patient  enchaser  of  far-fetched,  costly 
jewel-words. 

Enchasing  (enitpi-sii)),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Enchase  v.2 
+  -ing.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Enchase  ;  the 
putting  of  a  jewel  into  its  setting  ;  in  quot.yff. 

1831  E.  Irving  Expos.  Res’.  I.  49  Without  such  a  setting 
and  enchasing  in  the  conditions  of  time  and  place. 

II  Enchhssure.  rare-1.  [Fr. ;  f.  enchdsser: 
see  Enchase  v.2]  The  casing  of  a  relic. 

1716  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Lett.  I.  14  The  rich  images 
of  the  saints,  and  the  enchassures  of  the  relics. 

Enchasten  '  enitp-san),  v.  rare-',  [f.  En-1  + 
Chasten.]  trans.  To  make  chaste,  purify. 

C1800  K.  White  Time  357  Castalyenchasten'd  with  its  dews. 

Enchauf(e,  -ffe,  -fye,  obs.  ff.  Enchafe. 
Enchaunt,  obs.  form  of  Enchant. 

Enche,  obs.  form  of  Inch. 

+  Encheason.  Obs.  Forms :  3-5  enchesun, 
-oun(e  -own(e,  4-7  encheson(e,  (4  encheison, 
-eyson,  5  enchesen,  ?  encihoson,  inchessoun,  6 
enchesson,)  6-7  encheason.  Also  Anchesoun. 
[a.  O¥.e7icheso7i ,  enclieiso7i ,  f.  encheoir ,  lit.  to  fall  in, 
hence  to  be  in  fault  (whence  e7ichee7)ie7it  ‘  instiga¬ 
tion, cause’,  Godef.).  The  OF.  word  was  influenced 
in  meaning,  if  indeed  its  formation  was  not  actually 
suggested,  by  the  earlier  acheso7i  (see  Achesoun) 
L.  occdsion-et7i  occasion ;  the  two  words  seem 
to  have  been  entirely  synonymous,  achesoti  being 
more  usual  in  continental  OF.,  and  e7icheso7i  in 
AF.  and  in  Eng.] 

1.  Occasion,  cause,  reason,  motive. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  in  He  ascode  hem  . .  for  wat  en- 
cheson  heo  come.  C1315  Shoreham  Poems  120  More  en- 
cheyson  hadde  oure  levedy.  .blythe  for  to  be.  c  1340  Cursor 
M.  2237  (Fairf.)  Quen  we  se  enchesoun  . .  we  may  clymbe 
vp  and  doun.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  vii.  40  Couetyse 
contreuede  how  ich  myghte  Be  holde  for  holy  . .  by  pat 
encheison.  ^1430  Henryson  Mor.  Fab.  83  For  what  en¬ 
chesson  this  Dogs  skin  haue  ye  borne?  <21450  Lc  Morte 
Arllt.  56  He  made  inchessoun  for  to  abyde.  c  1450  Lone- 
lich  Grail  xxxix.  466  Thanne  knew  he  wel  be  his  owne 
enchesown  that  he  was  a  synnere  ful  grette.  1579  Spenser 
Sheph.  Cal.  May  147  Thou  . .  blamest  hem  much,  for  small 
encheason.  1597  Gnistard  SpSismond  B  ij,  Ease,  rest,  and 
delicates,  what  great  encheason,  They  give  to  starre  a  man 
to  corage.  <2x618  J.  Davies  Eglog.  OlT2)  no  Who  whilom 
no  encheson  could  fore-haile.  1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  135  b, 
Encheson  . .  signifies  . .  the  occasion,  cause,  or  reason  for 
which  any  thing  is  done.  1642  Bird  Magazine  of  Hotiour 
86  Upon  divers  encheasons  and  occasions. 

2.  By, for  encheason  of :  by  reason  of,  because  of. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Melibeus  T  627  The  ydel  man  excuseth 

him . .  in  somer  by  enchesoun  of  the  grete  heat.  1488  Caxton 
Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  86  They  trowen  that  by  encheson  of 
suche  manere  temptacyon  they  ben  forgoten  of  her  god. 
1494  Fabyan  vi.  clxxxvi.  187  For  encheson  that  ye  sayd 
William  ayded  a  noble  man  of  Pycardy.  1609  Skene  Reg. 
Maj.  1 12  The  King  be  encheson  [margm.  Be  reason,  or 
because],  that  the  overlord  is  within  his  waird,  afterward 
giues  that  land  to  any  man  as  escheit. 

+  Enchea  t,  sb.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  encheoite,  f.  en¬ 
cheoir  to  fall  in  ;  cf.  Escheat.]  Revenue  derived 
from  escheats  or  confiscations. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  259  He  jaf  hym  eche 
day  a  litel  what  of  enchetes  [parum  de  fisco]  to  lyve  by. 
Ibid.  323  Odo  wastede  and  destroyede  the  kynges  rentes 
and  enchetes  \  fisc  os  regios].  1494  F  abyan  vii.  306  By  theyr 
meanys,  ye  Kyng  loste  many  forfaytes  and  encheatis. 

t  Enchea  t,  v.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  5  enchete. 
[f.  prec.;  cf.  Escheat  v.]  trans.  To  confiscate 
for  the  royal  treasury. 

1460  Capgrave  Chron.  288  Ye  have  stered  the  Kyng  to 
enchete  alle  the  temporaltes  that  longyng  to  the  Frensch 
munkis.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  114  To  Enchet e,fiscare. 

t  Enchea’ter.  Obs.  In  4  enchetour,  5  eu- 
cheter.  [f.  prec.  +  -ER.]  =  Escheator. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  43  Enchetour  [fisci  ad- 
vocatus ].  1483  Cath.  Angl.  114  An  Enche  ter,  Ji scat  or. 

Encheck :  see  En-  prefP  3. 

Encheer  (en|tj"i“u),  v.  Also  7  enchear,  in- 
chear.  [f.  En-1  +  Cheer  v .]  trans.  To  cheer, 
render  cheerful.  Hence  Enchee  ring  ppl.  a. 

1605  Daniel  Philotas  (1717)  311  Ded.,  That  in  better 
place  And  better  comfort  they  may  be  inchear’d  Who  shall 
deserve,  etc.  C1630  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Poems  Wks.  (1711) 
38  The  flower  of  princes  . .  Enchearing  all  our  dales ...  Is 
come.  1652  Benlowes  T/uoph.  viii.  Ixxv,  I’  th’  Orient 
Sols  enchearing  rays,  c  1800  K.  White  Christiad  ix,  No 
sweet  remain  of  life  encheers  the  sight. 

Enchein,  obs.  form  of  Enchain. 

II  Enchei’ria.  Obs.  rare.  [Gr.  Pyx«l>a.] 
Method  of  manipulation. 

1672  Newton  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  346 The 
want  of  a  good  encheiria. 

Enehequer :  see  En.  pref 1  3. 
t  Enche’rish,  v.  [a.  OK.  encheriss-,  lengthened 
stem  of  encherir :  see  En-1  and  Cherish.]  trans. 
1  =Cherish.  Implied  in  tEDche-rishing,7//V.rA, 
in  quot.  app.  used  in  sense  ‘  benefit,  advantage  ’. 

c  1480  in  Pol.  Poems  (1859)  A*  286  Yt  were  . .  expedyent 
for  oure  Kyngs  And  a  gret  enscherychyng  to  all  the 
Comynalte. 
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+  Ench.e‘St,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  in-.  [f.Eff- 1  +  CHEST 
rA]  trans.  To  shut  up  in,  or  as  in,  a  chest. 

163*  Vicars  AZneid  (N.),  Can  thy  breast  enchest  such 
anger  still  ?  1632  Sherwood,  To  inchest,  encaisser. 

t  Enchested,///.  a.  Obs.  [f.  En-1  +  Chest  sb. 
+  -ed.]  Furnished  with  coffers  or  sunken  panels. 

1730  A.  Gordon  Maffei s  Amphith.  285  The  Roof  is  en- 
chested  and  waved. 

+  Encheve,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  Sc.  en- 
cheif.  [altered  form  of  acheve,  Achieve.]  trans. 
To  win,  gain  possession  of.  Also  intr.  To 
succeed.  Hence  Encheving  vbl.  sb. 

c  147s  [see  Enchaip].  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  1.  iii,  He 
is  not  here,  .that  shall  encheue  the  swerd.  Ibid.  n.  iv,  The 
encheuynge  of  the  swerd. 

Enchiridion  (enkairi'di/n).  [a.  Gr.  eyxfip- 
iSiov,  f.  iv  in  +  x*'P  hand  +  dim.  suff.  -ifiiovi]  A 
handbook  or  manual ;  a  concise  treatise  serving 
as  a  guide  or  for  reference. 

1541  Coverdale  Old  Faith  Wks.  1844  I.  49  He  [Moses] 
made  . .  an  enchiridion  and  sum  of  all  the  acts  of  his  time. 
1658  Bp.  Reynolds  Medit.  Lord's  Supper  Ded.,  I  have 
been  emboldened  to  present  this  small  enchiridion . .  unto  the 
hands  and  patronage  of  so  ..  judicious  a  person,  a  1789 
Burney  Hist.  M us.  (ed.  2)  II.  ii.  122  The  Enchiridion  of 
Hubald.  .appears  first  in  the  volume.  1829  I.  Taylor  En - 
thus.  (1850)  224  The  Bible  . .  is  the  heavenly  enchiridion  of 
those  who  are  beset  with  the  cares,  etc.  of  the  world.  1885 
Blackw.  Mag.  J une  775/1  This  enchiridion  or  little  handbook 
was  published  in  1575. 

Enchisel :  see  En-  pref\  2. 

||  Enchondroma  (enk^ndr<?u*ma).  Path.  PI. 
enchondromata.  Also  (formerly)  in  adapted 
form  enchondrom.  [mod.L.,  as  if  a.  Gr.  *\yyf)V- 
Spojua,  f.  \v  in  +  yfvbpos  cartilage.]  A  tumour 
having  a  structure  resembling  cartilage. 

1847  South  tr.  Chelius's  Surgery  II.  674  John  Muller  has 
described  it  most  minutely  as  Enchondrom  . .  such  con¬ 
glomeration  is  peculiar  to  the  Enchondrom.  1847-9  Todd 
Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  133/1  Enchondroma  exhibits  itself  as  a 
tumour  of  moderate  size.  1878  T.  Bryant  Prod.  Surg.  I. 
1 12  Enchondromata.  .are  most  commonly  met  with  in  con¬ 
nection  with  bone. 

Enchondromatous  (enkpndruu-matas),  a. 
Path.  [f.  mod.L.  enchondromat-  stem  of  prec.  + 
-ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Enchondroma. 

1847  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  121/2  Growths  of  all  kinds  . . 
enchondromatous,  erectile,  etc.  1872  Cohen  Dis  Throat 
140  A  case  of  large  enchondromatous  tumor  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  hard  palate. 

Enchorial  (enkp'rial),  a.  [f.  Gr.  iyx&pL-os  in 
or  of  the  country  (f.  iv  in  +  country)  +  -AL.] 

That  belongs  to,  or  is  used  in,  a  particular  country  : 
a.  Used  (after  Gr.  iyx<npta  y pappiara,  occurring 
on  the  Rosetta  stone)  as  the  distinctive  epithet  of 
the  popular  (as  distinguished  from  the  hieroglyphic 
and  the  hieratic)  form  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
written  character ;  in  technical  use  now  commonly 
superseded  by  Demotic.  b.  In  general  sense 
(somewhat  rare.) 

1822  Q.  Rev.  XXVIII.  189  A  close  comparison  of  the  en¬ 
chorial  or  demotic  character  with  the  corresponding  Greek 
on  the  Rosetta  stone.  1864  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Norm.  4-  Eng. 
III.  98  The  name . .  transmitted  by  the  enchorial  tradition . . 
is  clearly  Teutonic.  1882  Pall  Mall  G.  8  June  4/2  That 
indescribable  enchorial  something  which  is  British  and  not 
N  etherlandish. 

+  Enchro  ilicle,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  encronicle, 
incronicle.  [f.  En-1  +  Chronicle.]  trans.  To 
enter  in  a  chronicle  ;  to  register,  put  on  record. 

1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werburgh  (1848)  137  Encronicled 
foloweth.  .A  briefe  compilacion  of  Kynge  Edward  seniour. 
1587  R.  Long  (MS.  Brit.  Mus.),  Yt  hath  bene  th‘  order  of 
all  antiant  orators,  .to.  .incronicle  all  such  worthye  persons. 
1593  G.  Harvey  Pierce's  Super.  115  Let  it  be  enchronicled 
for  one  of  the . .  miracles  of  this  age,  that,  etc. 

t  Enchu  rch,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  8  inchurch, 
[f.  En-1  4-  Church.]  trans.  To  form  into,  or 
organize  as,  a  church.  Hence  Enehu-rched  ///.  a. 

1681  Whole  Duty  Nations  64  If  Two  or  three  agree,  and 
are.  .enchurch'd  in  my  Name,  I  will  be  in  the  midst  of  them. 
1702  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr.  v.  11.  (1852)  283  Its  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  inchurched  Gentiles,  .is  clearly  held  forth. 

Enciclopaidion,  bad  form  of  Encyclopaedia. 

1693  W.  Freke  Sel.  Ess.  i.  7  Let  us.  .state  any  one  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  whole  Enciclopaidion. 

Encincture  (ensi-gktiui),  v.  [f.  En-  1  +  Cinc¬ 
ture  sb .]  trans.  To  surround  with,  or  as  with, 
a  belt  or  girdle  ;  to  girdle. 

1821  Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  it.  iii,  [The  lake]  Encinc- 
tured  by  the  dark  and  blooming  forests.  1839  Eraser's  Mag. 
XX.  44  Clusters  of  fire-flies,  .encinctured  the  green  foliage. 

EncTncture,  sb.  rare.  [f.  En-1  +  Cincture.] 
The  process  of  surrounding  as  with  a  girdle  ;  the 
fact  of  being  so  surrounded  ;  concr .  an  enclosure. 

1814  Wordsw.  Excursion  v.  (1850)  143  The  chancel  only 
showed  . .  marks  of  earthly  state  . .  with  the  Encincture’s 
special  sanctity  But  ill  according.  1881  H.  G.  Hewlett 
in  igth  Cent.  Aug.  296  The  encincture  of  Kent  on  two  or 
even  three  sides  with  water. 

Encinder  :  see  2. 

Encipher  (ensarfai),  v.  Also  6  incipher, 
[f.  En-1  +  Cipher  sb.]  trans.  a.  To  write  (a 
letter)  in  cipher ;  to  record  in  cipher,  b.  To 
combine  in  a  cipher  or  monogram  with. 

iS77  Holinshed  Chr  OH.  III.  1229/2,  I  saw  two  letters,  the 


one  inciphered  and  the  other  deciphered.  1651  Life  Father 
Sarpi  141  That  under  the  Quadragesimale,  there  were  three 
persons  enciphred.  1826  E.  Irving  Babylon  II.  v.  22 
[Napoleon]  Permitting  his  name  to  be  enciphered  with  the 
.  .name  of  Jehovah. 

Encircle  (ensauk’l),  v.  Also  4  ?ensercle, 
7-8  incircle,  (7  incircule).  [f.  En-  +  Circle.] 

1.  trans.  To  enclose  in  a  circle. 

a.  Of  things,  bodies  of  people,  etc. :  To  form 
a  circle  round,  surround,  b.  To  surround,  gird, 
encompass  with. 

lai 400  Morte  Arth.  3943  The.  .kynge.  .Ses  theme  alle  in 
a  soppe  in  sowte  by  theme  one,  With  j?e  Sarazenes  unsownde 
enserchede  [corrected (? conjcctu7-ally) i?i  Gloss,  to  enserclede] 
abowte.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  ii.  6  Your  Flocke.  .En¬ 
circled  you,  to  hear  with  reverence  Your  exposition.  1611 
Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  xxiv.  116  Incirculing  their  heads 
with  this  word,  xtemitas  impcri.  1642  Howell  For.  Trav. 
(1869)46  Great  Britaine  being  encircled  by  the  Sea.  .need  not 
feareany  one  Earthly  power.  1741  Richardson  Pamela  II. 
106,  I  found  myself  incircled  in  the  Arms  of  my.  .Father. 
1775  R.  Chandler  Trav.  Asia  M.  I.  106  The  people,  .were 
encircling  the  trunks  with  tar.  1775  Johnson  Tax.  no  Tyr. 
42  Encircle  with  a  diadem  the  brows  of  Mr.  Cushing.  1844 
Mem.  Babylonian  P'cess  II.  20  Some  of  the  nuns  encircle 
their  naked  waists  with  a  girdle  of  thorns.  1848  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  295  The  close  which  encircles  the  venerable 
cathedral. 

c.  transf  and  fig. 

1774  Goldsm.  Petal.  83  Satire  and  censure  encircled  his 
throne.  1791  Cowper  Iliad  1.  46  God  of  the  silver  bow,  who 
with  thy  power  Encirclest  Chrysa.  1833  Browning  Pauline 
24  Sense  supplies  a  love  Encircling  me.  a  1876  J.  H.  New¬ 
man  Hist.  Sk.  I.  1.  iv.  171  The  divinity  which,  .encircled 
the  hideous  form  of  Attila. 

2.  To  make  a  circling  movement  about  (a  person 
or  thing). 

1598  Shaks.  Meny  W.  iv.  iv.  57  Then  let  them  all  encircle 
him  about.  1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  iii.  ii.  48  Till  they, 
had  twice  incirculed  the  fire.  1638  Wilkins  New  World  1. 
(1684)  137  Jupiter  hath  four  [Moons]  that  Incircle  him  with 
their  Motion,  a  1717  Parnell  Hesiod ,  Pise  of  Woman 
(R.),  Hermes.  .Her  brows  encircled  with  his  serpent-rod. 

Enci'rcled,  ppl.  a.  rare.  Also  7  incircled. 
[f.  prec.  +  -ed1.]  In  senses  of  the  verb. 

1632  Lithgow  Tot  all  Discourse  416  On  the  incircled  plaine 
there  groweth  nothing  but  Wheate,  Rye,  Barley,  Pease, 
and  Beanes.  1695  Blackmore  Pr.  Arth.  vi.  566  Incircled 
Wrestlers  now  their  Manhood  try.  1789  T.  Whately  in 
Med.  Commun.  II.  388,  I  ..  attempted  to  separate  the  en¬ 
circled  piece. 

Encrrcler  (ensa-iklai).  rare.  Also  7  in- 
circler.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er.]  He  who  or  that 
which  encircles,  girds,  or  surrounds. 

1631  Celestina  vi.  75  O  girdle,  incircler  of  so  incomparable 
a  creature.  1831  E.  Irving  Expos.  Rev.  I.  58  The  supporters 
and  encirclers  of  the  throne  of  God. 

Encircling  (ensaukliq'),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Encircle 
v.  +  -ing  '.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Encircle. 

1632  Lithgow  Totall  Discourse  265  About  it  [this  chapel], 

I  meane  without  the  vtter  sides  of  it,  and  the  inward  in- 
circlings  of  the  compassing  Quiere,  there  are  alwayes  burn¬ 
ing  about  fifty  Lampes.  1836  Arnold  Lett.  (1844  )  1 1*  viii. 
48  An  image,  .of  the  encircling  of  the  everlasting  arms. 

Encircling  (enssuklii)),  ppl.  a.  Also  in- 
circling.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing'A]  That  encircles. 

1632  Lithgow  Totall  Disc.  265  Within  incircling  bandes 
of  pure  Gold.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  Isl.  v.  (R.',  The 
third . .  is  like  a  grape  Which  all  entwines  with  his  encircling 
side.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  1.  526  A  realm  defended  with  incir¬ 
cling  seas.  1832  J.  H.  NEWMAN//7;;m,‘Zrai/,  kindly  Light,' 
Amidst  the  encircling  gloom  Lead  thou  me  on.  1871  Free¬ 
man  Norm.  C0w^.(i876)IV.xviii.  236  The  minster  looks  down 
on  the  encircling  stream  of  the  Wear.  1873  W.  Black  Pr. 
Thule  ix.  138  The  blinding  white  of  the  incircling  hills. 

Encircular  (ens3\iki?zla.i),«.  rare—1,  [f.  En-1 
-(-Circular.]  Circular. 

1804  J.  Grahame  Sabbath  (1839I  20/2  The  host  of  heaven 
.  .adored,  .nor  changed  their  form  Encircular. 

tEncrrculize,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [see  -ize.] 
trans.  To  surround  as  with  a  circle  ;  to  hem  in. 

1624  [Scott]  Vox  Coeli  lied.  4  To  make  his  territories 
and  Dominions  encirculize  great  Brittaine  and  France. 

Encist:  see  En-  pref\  1. 

*)■  Enela.  Obs.  [obscure :  prob.  some  error.] 
The  throat  or  gullet. 

1541  R.  CorLAND  Quest.  Chirurg.  F  ij  a,  Wherof  serueth 
the  enela  &  the  amygdales,  and  faulses.  .they  serue  to  pre¬ 
pare  thebreth.  Ibid.  F  ij  b,  The  throte  called  guile  or  enela. 

Enclad  (enklte-d),  pple.  rare.  [f.  En-1  +  Clad.] 
Equivalent  to  enclothed,  pa.  pple.  of  Enclothe. 

1863  Sat.  Rev.  386  Enclad  in  the  spoils  of  wolf  and  of 
wild  cat. 

Enclaim  :  see  En  -  prefd  3. 

+  Encla’ret,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  En-1  + 
Claret.]  trans.  To  tinge  with  claret ;  to  over¬ 
lay  with  a  claret-like  hue. 

1648  Herrick  Hesper.  I.  192  Cheeks  like  creame  en- 
clarited. 

Enclasp  (enklcrsp),  v.  Also  7  inclasp  (in¬ 
claps).  [f.  En-  1  +  Clasp  sb.  and  z/.]  trans.  To  hold 
in  or  as  in  a  clasp  or  embrace  ;  to  clasp  tightly ; 
also  fig.  Hence  Enclasping///,  a. 

1596  Fitz-Geffray  Sir  F.  Drake  (1881)  14  Enclaspeth 
with  her  winged  eminence  The  worlds  orbicular  circum¬ 
ference.  1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  iq6  You  are  inclasped 
in  . .  inextricable  nets,  a  1618  J.  Davies  Bien  Venn  Wks. 
(1876)  5  (D.)  O  Union,  that  enclaspest  in  thyne  armes  All 
that  in  Heau’n  and  Earth  is  great  or  good.  1647  Cudworth 
Serin.  1  John  ii.  3-4  (1676)  65  He  ..  inclaspeth  the  whole 


world  within  his  outstretched  arms.  1783  Lemon  Fug. 
Dang.  Pref.  1  (Jod.)  Why  do  the  ivy  and  eglantine  enclasp 
so  eagerly  their  oak?  1834  Disraei.i  Rev.  Epick  1.  xlix.  5 
Thy  fond  hand  still  I  enclasp.  1848  H.  Miller  First 
Impr.  v.  (1857)  81  Grey  lichened  rocks,  enclasped  by  sprigs 
of  ivy.  1877  M.  Arnold  Poems  II.  17  The  islands  feel  the 
enclasping  now. 

II  Enclave  (enkl/iv,  ankla'v),  sb.  [Fr.  enclave,  f. 
enclaver  to  enclose,  shut  in,  ad.  late  L.  inclavare,  f. 
in  in+f/rtZ/-wkey(Scheler),orf/<7Z'-w.rnail  (Littre).] 
A  portion  of  territory  entirely  surrounded  by 
foreign  dominions.  Also  fig. 

1868  G.  Duff  Pol.  Sum.  38  Russia  looks  upon  them  [the 
Roumans]  as  destined  to  be  a  mere  enclave  in  a  Slavonic 
empire.  1870 Contemp.  Rev.  XV.  89  Enclaves  in  the  territory 
of  the  greatest -happiness  idea.  1884  Spectator  2  Feb.  150 
Purely  human  enclaves  in  an  inspired  book.  1885  Pall 
Mall  G.  16  Feb.  9/1  Portugal . .  possesses  an  enclave  ex¬ 
tending  from  Massabe  to  Red  Point. 

Encla've,  a.  Her.  Also  inclave,  [a.  Fr.  en¬ 
clave,  pa.  pple.  of  enclaver  to  dovetail :  see  prec.] 
Of  the  border  of  an  ordinary :  Having  a  contour 
like  that  of  a  dovetail  joint.  So  Encla  ved  ppl.  a. 

1661  S.  Morgan  Spit.  Gentry  1.  i.  8  This  chiefe  issuing 
into  the  sable  field  of  darkness  may  properly  called  Inclave, 
breaking  forth  into  a  label  of  one  point.  1731  in  Bailey 
vol.  II.  Enclave.  1828  Berry  Encycl.  H eraldica,  Inclave, 
the  same  as  pattee,  or  dovetailed. 

||  Enclavure,  rare—'.  [Fr.]  =  Enclave  sb. 

1851  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Norm.  Eng.  I.  637  In  such  en- 
clavures  as  we  have  named  Vermandois  did  not  possess 
direct  authority. 

+  Enclaw'ed,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  rare— 1.  Of  uncer¬ 
tain  origin  and  meaning :  Robson  suggests  the 
sense  ‘  riveted  ’,  in  which  case  the  word  might  be 
for  enclowet,  f.  OF.  encloue  nailed. 

c  1420  Anturs  of Arth.xxx,  His  mayles  were mylke  quyte, 
enclawet  ful  dene. 

Eneleanse  :  see  En-  prefy  3. 

+  Endea  r,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  inclear,  inclere. 
[f.  En-1  +  Clear  a.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  bright  or  clear ;  to  give  clear¬ 
ness  to  (sight). 

1526  Skelton  Magnyf  2548  A  myrrour  incleryd  is  this 
interlude.  1556  Abp.  Parker  Psalter  cxix,  Encleare  my 
sight :  and  me  reuiue. 

2.  To  light  up,  illumine,  lit.  and  fig. 

1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  I.  290  Blynde  man  in¬ 
clere  thy  wylfull  ignoraunce.  c  1510  —  Mirr .  Good  Mann. 
(1570'  D  ij,  Christ  hath  inclered  his  minde  with  inwarde  light. 
1580  Sidney  P.?.  lxxvii,  Light  of  lightnings  flash  Did  pitchy 
cloudes  encleare. 

II  En  clere,  adv.  Obs.  [?OF.  phrase  cn  cler ; 
cf.  Clear  al\  Brightly. 

a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  1061  The  sonne  schonne  en  clere. 

+  Endin,  a.  Obs.  [a.  F.  enclin late  L.  in- 
clinis  of  same  meaning,  related  to  inclinare  to 
Incline.]  Bowed  down. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf.  Manh.  ii.  xxiv.  (1869)  85  If  it  ne  were, 
alle  rude  wittes  woldin  ben  enclyn  and  humble  hem. 

+  Endinant,  a.  Obs.  In  4  enclinaunt,  en- 
clynaunt.  [a.  OF.  enclinant,  pr.  pple.  of  encliner 
to  Incline.]  a.  ?  Doing  homage,  submissive, 
b.  Inclined,  prone  {to). 

1330  R.  Brunne  Chivn.  IFiice  (Rolls)  5320  Of  gritty  reomes 
euery  kynge  Were  enclinaunt  til  his  coronyng.  1388  Wyclif 
Exod.  xxxii.  22  This  puple  . .  is  enclynaunt  to  yuel.  — 
Prov.  xxii.  9  Enclinaunt  [v.  r.  redi]  to  merci. 

Encline,  obs.  var.  Incline  sb.  and  v. 

Enclipse,  incorrect  form  of  Eclipse  v. 

1606  G.  W[oodcocke]  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  no  b,  The  Moone 
was  Enclipsed. 

Enditic  (enkli  tik),  a.  and  sb.  Gram.  Also 
8  encly  tick.  [ad.  L.  enclitic -us,  a.  Gr.  iyKXiruc-os, 
f.  iv  on  +  tcXivav  to  lean.] 

A.  adj.  That  ‘  leans  its  accent  on  the  preceding 
word  ’  (Liddell  and  Scott)  :  in  Greek  grammar 
the  distinctive  epithet  of  those  words  which  have 
no  accent,  and  which  (when  phonetic  laws  permit) 
cause  a  secondary  accent  to  be  laid  on  the  last 
syllable  of  the  word  which  they  follow.  Hence 
applied  to  the  analogous  Latin  particles  -que,  -ve, 
-ne,  etc.,  and  in  mod.  use  (with  extension  of  sense) 
to  those  unemphatic  words  in  other  langs.  that  are 
treated  in  pronunciation  as  if  fonning  part  of  the 
preceding  word. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Enclitick,  that  inclines  or  gives 
back.  1750  Harris  Hermes  1.  v.  (1786)  85  note,  The  Diver¬ 
sity  between  the  Contradistinctive  Pronouns,  and  the  En¬ 
clitic,  is  not  unknown  even  to  the  English  Tongue.  1855 
Browning  Grammarian' s  Fun.,  Gave  us  the  doctrine  of  the 
enclitic  De.  1867  Rawlinson  Ahc.  Mon.  IV.  iv.  227  The 
pronouns  had  in  certain  cases  an  enclitic  form. 

B.  sb.  An  enclitic  word. 

1663  in  Bullokar.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  18  P  1  They 
are  busy  in  making  Emendations  upon  some  Encliticks  in 
a  Greek  Author.  1750  Harris  Hermes  1.  v.  (T.),  When  we 
say,  *  Give  me  content  the  me  in  this  case  is  a  perfect 
enclitick.  1878  Parry  Grk.  Gram.  175  If  several  Enclitics 
come  together,  each  throws  its  accent  on  the  preceding. 

+  Enclitical  (enkli  tikal),  a.  Obs.  Also  7 
(erron.)  enclytical.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.] 

1.  =  Enclitic  a. 

1612  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  no  The  Enclyticall  Coniunction 
ue.  1656  Blount  Glossogr. ,  Enclitical  conjunctions,  .cast 
ack  the  accent  to  the  syllable  going  before. 
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2.  nonce-use.  That  leans  against  something. 

1773  Graves  Spir.  Quix.  11.  vii.  (D. A  little  shed  or  en. 
clitical  penthouse. 

Hence  Enclitically  adv .,  in  an  enclitic  manner, 
as  an  enclitic. 

1845  Stoddart  in  Ency cl.  Metrop.  (1847)  1. 84/1  The  Latin 
gue,  used  only  enclitically  indeed  in  modem  Latin.  1871 
Earle  Philol.  Eng.  Tong.  §  598  (1880',  The  second  and 
third  words  lean  enclitically  upon  the  first. 

Encliticism  (enklitisiz’m).  [f.  as  prec.  t- 
-ISM.]  (See  quot.) 

1887  Earle  Philol.  Eng.  Tong.  §  254  Accentual  leaning 
on  some  other  word,  .is  Encliticism  [printed  Enclyt-]. 

Enclog  :  see  En -  pref.i  2. 

+  Encloister,  v.  Also  7  eneloystre,  -ter, 
incloyster,  incloister,  [f.  En-1  +  Cloister:  cf. 
F.  enclottrer ,  and  OF.  encloistre  sb.,  cloister.] 

1.  trans.  To  shut  up  in  a  cloister  or  monastery. 

1612  Drayton  Poly-olb.  xxiv,  Maids  and  widow’d  queens 

Incloister’d  that  became,  a  1670  Hacket  Cent.  Serve. 
(1675)  22t  Is  . .  to  be  incloystered  in  an  unmarried  estate 
for  ever. 

2.  trails/,  and  fig.  To  shut  in ;  to  immure  or 
imprison  ;  to  confine. 

1596  R.  L.  Diella ,  1596  When  day  incloistred  is  In 
dustie  pryson  of  infernall  night.  1627  Drayton  Agincourt 
208  Poems  ..  In  priuate  chambers,  that  incloistered  are. 
a  1638  Mede  Ch.  for  Chr.  Worship  Wks.  11.  336  This  notion 
of  encloistering  a  Deity  by  an  Idol.  1654  Sir  R.  Baker  tr. 
Balzac's  Lett,  to  Card.  Richelieu  God  hath  not  conferred 
such  extraordinary  endowments  upon  you,  to  be  for  ever 
encloistered  within  your  self.  1670  Penn  Truth  Rescued 
49  They  were  not  there  encloyster’d  for  not  agreeing  in 
their  Verdict.  1710  Brit.  Apollo  III  No.  91.  2/1  Such 
Damps  could  be . .  Encloistered  and  Pent  in. 

3.  To  furnish  with  cloisters.  See  Encloistered  2. 
t  Encloi  stered,  ppl.  a.  Obs .  Also  6  in- 

cloistered.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed  1.] 

1.  Shut  up  in  cloisters  or  monasteries. 

1550  Lever  Serm.  (Arb.)  73  Settyng  abrode  incloystred 
papistes. 

2.  Surrounded  by  or  furnished  with  cloisters. 

1622-62  Heylin  Cosmogr.  1.(1682)232  Several  Quadrangles, 

every  one  encloystered.  1632  Lithgow  Totall  Disc.  268 
Having  incloystered  lodgings  ioyned  to  the  walls  thereof. 
Ibid.  444  The  eleven  incloystered  petty  Courts. 

+  Enclo  se,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  next ;  in  Caxton 
perh.  a.  OF.  enclos  or  enclose .]  =  Enclosure. 

1.  The  space  enclosed  by  a  boundary ;  the 
precincts. 

1484  Caxton  Curial  (1888)  16  Wythin  thenclose  of  thy 
pryue  hous. 

2.  A  letter  or  document  enclosed  within  another. 

1648  Evelyn  Mem.{  1857)  HI*  32  Since  my  last,  I  received 

. .  an  enclose  from  Mr.  Warcupp. 

Enclose,  inclose  (en-,  inkL?u*z),  v.  Forms: 
a.  (?  4  encless),  6  encloyse,  4-  enclose.  P.  5- 
inclose,  [f.  En-  1  +  Close  v.,  after  OF.  enclore 
(pa.  pple.  enclos)  of  same  meaning.  (Cf.  Incluse.) 
The  majority  of  recent  Diets,  giye  inclose  as  the 
typical  form  ;  but  the  preponderance  of  usage  (in 
England  at  least),  as  well  as  etymological  pro¬ 
priety,  is  in  favour  of  enclose.'] 

1.  trans.  To  surround  (with  walls,  fences,  or 
other  barriers)  so  as  to  prevent  free  ingress  or 
egress. 

a.  7 a  1400  Morte  Arth.  2396  Here  es  a  knyghte  in  theis 
klevys,  enclesside  [?  read  enclosside]  with  Lilies,  c  1430 
Lydg.  Contpl.  Bl.  Knt.  vi,  A  parke,  enclosed  with  a  wal. 
1481  Caxton  Myrr.  11.  iii.  67  The  paradies  terrestre.  .is  en¬ 
closed  with  fyre  brennyng. 

p.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  848  In  an  yle  . .  This  clene  flese 
was  inclosede  all  with  clere  water.  1523  Fitzherb.  Surv.  2 
And  the  felde  be  inclosed  about.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  qi 
There  is  a  gulfe  of  516  miles,  inclosed  within  the  promon¬ 
tory  or  cape  of  the  mountain  Barce.  1611  Bible  2  Macc.  i. 
34  Then  the  king  inclosing  the  place,  made  it  holy.  1716  8 
Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Lett.  I.  xxxvi.  137  The  gardens  . . 
are  inclosed  with  very  high  walls.  1743  J.  Davidson  AEneid 
vn.  185  And  incloses  it  with  a  Parapet. 

b.  To  fence  in  (waste  or  common  land)  with 
the  intention  of  taking  it  into  cultivation,  or  of 
appropriating  it  to  individual  owners.  Also  fig. 

1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  VII ,  c.  29  §  2  Landes  . .  whiche  . .  be 
encloysed  of  newe  with  a  Pale.  1523  Fitzherb.  Surv.  2  It 
is  at  the  lordes  pleasure  to  enclose  them  and  kepe  them  in 
tyllage  or  pasture.  1593  Shaks.  2 Hen.  VI,  i.iii.  24  Against 
the  Duke  of  Suflfolke,  for  enclosing  the  Commons  of  Mel- 
forde.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  W.  (1840)  305  It  was  not 
. .  enclosed  after  the  English  manner.  1777  W.  Dalrymple 
Trav.  Sp.  Port,  xvi,  The  late  bishop  improved  this  spot 
of  ground  . .  by  planting  and  inclosing  it.  1833  Ht.  Mar- 
tineau  Brooke  Farm  i.  12  An  Act  of  Parliament  is  to  be 
obtained  for  enclosing  Brook  common. 

fig.  1562  Apol.  Private  Masse  (1850)  8  To  enclose  that 
to  some  one  sort  of  private  profit,  that  ought  to  remain  in 
common.  fzx6i8  Raleigh  Maxims  St.  (1651)  43  Charles 
the  fifth  ..  purposed  to  enclose  their  [the  Netherlanders’ 
priviledges.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iii.  420  This  round  World, 
whose  first  convex  divides  The  luminous  inferior  Orbs,  en¬ 
clos'd  From  Chaos.  1668  Howe  in  H.  Rogers  Ltfevt.  (1863) 
126  It  is  an  enclosed  pleasure;  a  joy  which  tne  stranger 
cannot  intermeddle  with. 

2.  To  shut  up  in  a  room  or  building ;  to  seclude, 
imprison.  Obs.  exc.  with  reference  to  monastic 
seclusion. 

a.  c  X325  E.  E.  A llit.  P.  B.  334  Of vche  clene  comly  kynde 
enclose  seuen  make/.  X375  Barbour  Bruce  iv.  219  The 
quhetliir,  men  said,  enclosit  he  had  Ane  spirit.  X393  Gower 


Con/.  III.  200  Many  a  day  . .  he  lay. .  Withinne  walles  fast 
enclosed.  X577  Hanmer  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  147  Infinite 
multitudes  were  everywhere  enclosed.  £1590  Marlowe 
Faust  (2nd  version)  120  In  the  strongest  tower  Enclose  him 
fast.  X872  O.  Shipley  Gloss.  Eccl.  Terms  169  The  nuns  live 
in  community,  but  are  not  enclosed. 

p.  1585  Abp.  Sandys  Serm.  (1841)  74  Manasses  was  never 
reclaimed  until  he  was  inclosed  in  prison.  1632  Lithgow 
Totall  Disc.  451  He  caused  inclose  mee  in  a  little  Cabinet 
within  the  Parlour. 

+  b.  To  put  (a  jury)  in  the  ‘box’.  Sc.  Obs. 

1759  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  Ill.xxxix.  271  The  jury  was 
enclosed,  of  which  the  earl  of  Caithness  was  chancellor. 
1795  Scots  Mag.  LVII.  610/2  Eleven  o’clock,  .at  which  time 
the  jury  was  inclosed. 

3.  To  insert  in  a  frame  or  setting,  or  in  a  sur¬ 
rounding  mass  of  material  ;  to  shut  up  in  a  case, 
envelope,  or  receptacle.  Also  fig. 

a-  c  1386  Chaucer  Pers.  T.  p  965^  I n  the  orisoun  of  the  Pa¬ 
ternoster  hath  oure  Lord  Jhesu  Crist  enclosed  most  thinges. 
?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth.  506  And  lettres  hym  bedes  Of  credence 
enclosyde.  x6n  Bible  Ex.  xxxix.  6  They  wrought  Onix 
stones  enclosed  in  ouches  of  gold.  1611  Shaks.  Wint.  T. 
1.  ii.  435  That  lyes  enclosed  in  this  Trunke,  which  you  Shall 
beare  along  impawnd.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  318  The  Apple, 
Enclosed  in  Wax  was  ..  Green  and  Fresh.  1684  Evelyn 
Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  218  About  the  middle  of  this  Month 
quite  enclose  your  tender  Plants. 

p.  1611  Bible  Song  Sol.  viii.  9  If  she  bee  a  dore,  we 
will  inclose  her  with  boards  of  Cedar.  1713  Guardian 
No.  1  p  1  A  robe  or  mantle  inclosed  in  a  circle  of  foliages. 
1750  tr.  Leouardus'  Mirr.  Stones  147  Whatever  extraneous 
matter  it  finds  is  inclosed  in  the  gum. 

b.  In  mod.  use  esp. :  To  place  (a  letter  or  docu¬ 
ment)  for  transmission  within  the  cover  of  another. 
Also  said  of  the  containing  letter. 

1768  Bp.  Warburton  Lett .  Eminent  Divine  (1809)  422, 
I  looked  over  my  papers  to  see  if  I  could  explain  the  matter 
in  another  sheet,  which  I  would  have  inclosed.  Mod. 
{Comm.)  I  beg  to  enclose  my  price  list.  I  have  received 
his  letter  enclosing  a  cheque. 

4.  In  various  occasional  uses  : 

+  a.  To  blindfold  (the  eyes).  Obs. 

1475  Caxton  Jason  102  b,  [Jason]  made  them  to  ere  foure 
mesures  of  lond,  enclosing  their  eyen. 

+  b.  To  harness,  put  in  the  shafts.  Obs.  rare—1. 
1615  Chapman  Odyss.  iii.  658  They  went  to  coach,  and  did 
their  horse  inclose  [Gr,  ^evyuvvTo]. 

+  d.  To  fasten  (a  door).  Obs.  rare. 

1563  Becon  Articles  Chr.  Relig.  xix,  We  celebrate  the 
mysteryes,  the  dores  beyng  shut  and  enclosed. 

5.  Of  things  :  To  surround,  bound  on  all  sides; 
to  envelop,  contain. 

X340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  6610  pe  sese  . .  encloses  alle  J>e 
erthe  oboute.  1382  Wyclif  Jonah  ii.  6  Depnesse  encloside 
me.  1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  IV.  ix.  294  A  province 
enclosed  between  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia.  1834  M'  Murtrie 
Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  409  The  semi-nymph  only  differs 
from  the  larva  in  the  presence  of  the  cases  which  enclose 
the  wings.  1884  Bower  &  Scott  De  Bary's  Phaner.  <5- 
Ferns  585  A  normal  cambium,  .encloses  a  large  pith.  1887 
Stevenson  Underwoods  1.  i.  1  Ahouse  with  lawns  enclosing  it. 

b.  Math.  Of  lines  or  surfaces  :  To  bound  on  all 
sides  (a  portion  of  space) ;  also  (loosely)  to  inter¬ 
cept  (an  angle). 

1762  Simson  Euclid's  Elem.  Axiom,  Two  straight  lines 
cannot  enclose  a  space,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  §  2.  15  The 
number  of  degrees  in  the  angle  enclosed  by  the  two  mirrors. 
1885  Watson  &  Burbury Math.  The.  Electr.  $  Magn.  1. 63 
The  space  within  any  closed  surface  S'  enclosing  S. 

0.  Of  an  army,  a  number  of  persons,  etc. :  To 
surround,  hem  in  on  all  sides. 

1601  Shaks.  Jill.  C.  v.  iii.  27  Titinius  is  enclosed  round 
about  With  Horsemen.  i6ix  Bible  Judg.  xx.  43  They  in¬ 
closed  the  Beniamites  round  about.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  1. 
617  They  . .  half  enclose  him  round  With  all  his  Peers. 
1770  Langhorne  Plutarch  I.  (1879)  I.  125/1  The  rest  of 
the  forces  . .  enclosed  the  enemy’s  rear.  1865-6  H.  Phillips 
Amer.  Paper  Curr.  II.  91  Endeavor  to  enclose  the  British 
army  and  navy  in  the  Delaware  bay. 

t  EnclO’Se,  pple.  Obs.  In  5  inclose,  [a.  Fr. 
enclos ,  pa.  pple.  of  enclore :  see  prec.  Cf.  En- 
cluse.]  Used  as  pa.  pple.  of  Enclose  v. 

1c  1475  Sqr.  lowe  Degi'e  086  It  was  my  stewarde,  Syr  Ma- 
radose,  That  ye  so  longe  nave  kept  inclose. 

Enclosed,  inclosed  (en-,  inkl<?u-zd),  ppl.  a. 
[f.  Enclose  v.  +  -edL]  In  the  senses  of  the  verb. 

X607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1673)  361  To  shew  the  food 
of  tame  and  enclosed  Lions.  1648  Gage  West  Ind.  xviii. 
(1655)  122  Which  I  shall  observe  with  inclosed  Parentheses  as 
I  goe  along.  X797  Bewick  Brit.  Birds  (1847)  1*  355  They 
prefer  woody  and  heathy  wastes  to  inclosed  ground.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  312  A  region  ..  which  contained 
only  three  houses  and  scarcely  any  enclosed  fields. 

\  b.  quaswA  ?  A  sealed  letter.  Obs.  rare ~~l. 
c  1645  Howell  Lett.  (1650)  II.  23  Yours  of  the  third  of 
August  came  to  safe  hand  in  an  inclos’d  from  my  brother. 

+  Endorsement.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Enclose  v. 
+  -ment.]  =  Enclosure. 

1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong ,  Toute  elosture ,  an  en- 
closement.  1694  Child  Disc.  Trade  (ed.  4)  76  Regular  and 
just  inclosements  of  our  forests. 

Encloser  (enkl<?u*Z3j).  [f.  Enclose  v.  +  -er.] 
1.  One  who  encloses ;  esp.  one  who  appropriates 
common  land  (see  Enclose  v.  i  b).  Also  fig. 

1597  J-  Knewstub  Confutation  596  The  number  of  his  per¬ 
fect  ones  are  become  inclosers,  and  haue  taken  in  this  heauen. 
a  1616  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Scornful  Lady  11.  iii,  Thanks  to  my 
dear  incloser,  Master  Morecraft.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple , 
Ch.  Porch  iv,  If  God  had  laid  all  common,  certainly  Man 
would  have  been  th’  incloser.  1633  Massinger  New  Way, 
SfC.  iv.  i,  They  call  me  . .  grand  encloser  Of  what  was  com¬ 


mon.  1857  Toulm.  Smith  Parish  468  The  encloser  would 
appropriate  a  permanent  personal  advantage.  1885  Spectator 
18  July  950/2  The  rescue  of  Epping  Forest  from  the  en¬ 
closes. 

t  2.  transl.  L.  clusor  (Vulg.),  a  literal  rendering 
of  Heb.  •udo  masger  *  one  who  closes  a  smith. 
Obs.  rare—1. 

1382  Wyclif  2  Kings  xxiv.  16  He  Iadde  in  to  caytifte  fro 
Jerusalem  . .  craftise  men,  and  enclosers,  a  thousand. 

Enclosing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Enclose  v.  +  -ing  b] 
1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  Enclose  in  various 
senses. 

I543_4  Act  35  Hen.  VIII ,  c.9  The  recoueringe,  inclosinge 
and  inninge  of.  .Wappinge  marshe.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe 
(1840)  I.  x.  173,  I  began  my  enclosing  of  this  piece  of  ground. 
1832  in  Picton  L'pool.  Munic.  Rec.  11886)  II.  355  The  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  gradual  inclosing  of  the  strand. 

+  b.  The  state  of  being  enclosed.  Obs.  rare—1. 

c  1440  Hylton  Sea  la  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  1.  xvi,  fou 
sholdest  . .  be  mispaid  with  thy  enclosyng. 

+  2.  concr .  The  setting  of  a  gem.  Obs. 

1611  Bible  Ex.  xxviii.  20  They  shalbe  set  in  gold  in  their 
inclosings. 

Enclosing  (enklJu-ziq),///.  a.  [fi  Enclose  v. 
+  -ing2.]  That  encloses. 

1856  Stanley  Sinai  <5-  Pal.  vii.  (1858  282  Within  these  two 
enclosing  walls.  1873  Tristram  Moab  xvi.  31 1  Within  the 
enclosing  colonnade  we  could  find  no  traces  of  building. 

Enclosure  (enkDu^iu,  -3 1).  Also  in-,  [a.  OF. 
enclosure  in  same  sense  :  see  Enclose  v.  and  -ure.] 

1.  The  action  of  enclosing,  a.  spec.  The  action 
of  surrounding  or  marking  off  (land)  with  a  fence 
or  boundary  ;  the  action  of  thus  converting  pieces 
of  common  land  into  private  property.  Also  attrib. 
in  Enclosure  Act ,  Commissioner.  Also  fig. 

An  Enclosure  Act  is  a  private  Act  of  Parliament  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  ‘  enclosure  ’  of  common  land  in  some  particular 
locality.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  land  dealt  with  by 
these  Acts  was  not  ‘common’  land  in  an  absolute  sense, 
but  was  private  property  encumbered  with  the  right  of 
commoning  during  a  few  weeks  in  autumn  ;  and  the  usual 
procedure  was  to  give  each  of  the  commoners  a  piece  of 
land  in  absolute  ownership  as  compensation  for  his  sur¬ 
render  of  this  right. 

1538  Starkey  Englaiid  98  To  have  so  grete  inclosurys  of 
pasturys.  1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  4Qa,  Three  causes 
of  disseisin  of  rente  service  . .  rescous,  replevine,  and  enclo¬ 
sure.  1577  B.  Googe  Heresbaclts  Huso.  11.  (1586)  50  The 
first  needefull  thing  for  a  Garden  is  water.  The  nexte  to 
that  is  enclosure.  1611  Sclater  Key  (1629)  303  There  is, 
then,  no  enclosure  of  this  blessing  of  righteousnesse  to  any 
nation,  person,  sexe,  or  condition  of  men.  1631-2  Star 
Chamb.  Cases  (1886)  180  Suffer  noe  inclosures  tending  to 
depopulation.  1642  Fuller  Holy  $  Prof  St.  11.  ix.  86  The 
gifts  and  graces  of  Christians  lay  in  common,  till  base  envy 
made  the  first  enclosure.  1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N.  I.  i.  xi. 
160  The  advantage  of  enclosure  is  greater  for  pasture  thari 
for  corn.  i8ox  Strutt  Sports  <5*  Past.  11.  i.  50  [Stow]  attri¬ 
butes  the  decay  of  archery  among  the  Londoners  to  the  en¬ 
closures  made  near  the  metropolis.  1863  Fawcett  Pol.  Econ. 
11.  viii.  (1876)  238  In  the  case  of  almost  all  these  enclosures 
the  interests  of  the  poor  have  been  systematically  neglected. 
1872.  E.  Peacock  Mabel  Heron  vi.  89  The  enclosure  com¬ 
missioner.  .had  set  out  a  wide  road.  1883  Seebohm  Eng. 
Village  Community  13  Nearly  4000  Enclosure  Acts  were 
passed  between  1760  and  1844. 

b.  gen.  The  action  of  closing  in,  surrounding, 
etc.  Somewhat  rare. 

1605  Timme  Quersitanus  iii.  C  c,  Another  most  excellent 
lute  for  the  like  incloser  is  made  of  glasse  and  vermilion. 
1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Hydriot,  i.  35  The  ^Egyptians  . .  by. . 
handsome  Inclosure  in  glasses,  contrived  the  notablest  wayes 
of  integral  conservation.  1878  Foster  Phys.  iii.  vii.  §  1. 
531  The  complete  enclosure  of  the  glottis  . .  is  . .  a  part  of 
the  act  of  coughing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  enclosed  (in  a  monastery). 

1816  Mary  Schimmelpenninck  Biogr.  Jansenius  II.  52 

She  resolved,  therefore,  to  re-establish  that  enclosure  which 
the  rule  of  St.  Bennet  so  strictly  enjoins.  1872  O.  Shipley 
Gloss.  Eccl.  Terms  179  The  nuns  keep  strict  enclosure,  and 
lead  the  contemplative  life. 

3.  That  wherewith  something  enclosed  :  a.  An 
encompassing  fence  or  barrier  ;  buildings  round  a 
court.  Also  fig. 

1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (1852!  59  There  was  a  boke  made 
and  send  up  to  the  commyns  of  Cornwalle  and  Devynshere 
. .  he  cause  of  their  rysynge  and  pullynge  downe  of  in- 
closeres.  1594  Plat  Jewell-ho.  in.  Chan.  Concl.  ^3  Pales 
and  other  enclosures.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  vii.  145  Th  allotted 
space  of  ground,  Fenc'd  with  a  green  enclosure  all  around. 
1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  iv.  93,  I  see  the  circling  hunt,  of  noisy 
men,  Burst  law's  inclosure.  1754  Pococke  Trav.  (1889)  II. 
72  A  court  of  large  buildings  . .  the  enclosure  of  the  court 
seems,  .very  old.  1823  Scott  Quentin  D.  iii,  The  second 
enclosure  rising  higher  than  the  first. 

b.  An  outer  covering  or  case ;  an  envelope. 

1594  Plat  Jewcll-ho.  iii.  Chau.  Concl.  2  All  the  outwarde 
couers  and  enclosures  whatsoeuer.  1595  Markham  Sir  R. 
Grinvile  cxxii,  O  why  should  such  . .  enuie  dwell,  In  the 
inclosures  of  eternall  mould?  1601  Cornwallyes  Disc. 
Seneca  (1631)  39  He  that  aspireth  to  this  flight  to  the  starres, 
must . .  make  apt  his  grosse  inclosure  of  earth.  1633  P. 
Fletcher  Pise.  Eel.  1.  v,  The  raw  blossome  of  my  youth 
was  yet  In  my  first  child-hood’s  green  enclosure  bound. 

4.  That  which  is  enclosed  :  a.  A  space  included 
within  or  marked  off  by  boundaries. 

1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong  s.v.  Pourpreudre,  The 
roote  of  that  tree  did  occupy  in  compasse  a  great  inclosure. 
1636  i  1  f.aley  Epictetus  Man.  106  In  the  greatest  enclosure 
of  all,  there  was  a  gate.  1772  Priestley  Inst.  Relig.  (1782) 
I.  413  The  whole  inclosure  was  ..  converted  into  a  chace. 
1836  9  Dickens  Sk.  Boz  (1850)  131/1  We  were  seated  in  the 
enclosure  of  St.  James’s  Park.  1864  Skeat  UhlancCs  Poems 
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361,  I  ..  Sell  fortress,  town,  and  hill,  With  servants,  rents, 
inclosures,  woods. 

b.  A  document  or  letter  enclosed  within  the 
cover  of  another. 

Mod.  I  have  received  your  letter  with  its  enclosures. 

Unclothe  ^cnkh?u,lc5),  v.  [f.  En-  1  +  Clothe  v.~\ 
trans.  To  clothe,  cover,  invest. 

1832  Fraser s  Mag.  VI.  602  It  enclothes  the  banks  with 
a  show  of  light  and  glory.  1833  Mrs.  Browning  Prometh. 
Bound  Poems  1850  I.  176  Enclothed  with  wings.  1885  W. 
K.  Parker  Mammal.  Desc.  iii.  60  The  three  membranes 
that  enclothe  the  embryo. 

Encloud  (enklaivd),  v.  Also  6-7  enclowd,  7 
incloude,  -owd.  [f.  En-  1  +  Cloud  sb .]  trans.  To 
surround  with  or  envelop  in  a  cloud  ;  to  over¬ 
shadow,  darken.  Also  fig.  TIence  Encloirded 
ppl.  a. 

I59I  Spenser  Virg.  Gnat  571  The  heauens  on  euerie  side 
enclowded  bee.  1602  Davison  Rhapsody  (1611)  25  Dark- 
nesse  oft  that  light  incloudes.  1606  Shaks  Ant.  <$*  Cl.  v.  ii. 
212  In  their  thicke  breathes  shall  we  be  enclowded.  1610 
Healey  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  1.  xxi.  (1620)  31  Mortall  men 
. .  are  most  commonly  inclowded  in  a  mist  of  ignorance  and 
errour.  a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Actsty  Mon.  (1642)  117  Stars 
are  enclowded  oftentimes.  Ibid.  126  Now  for  the  secret 
and  enclouded  sense.  1844  A.  Welby  Poems  (1867)  11  When 
death’s  shadows  my  bosom  encloud.  1856  R.  Vaughan 
Mystics  (i860)  II.  ix.  iii.  141  Mark  the  advantage  of  this 
enclouded  state. 

t  Endow*,  v.  Obs.  rare~l.  (see  Enclawed). 
fad.  OF.  enclo-er}  f.  en  in  +  clou  nail.]  trans . 
To  nail  up. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf.  Manhode  1.  cxvii.  (1869)  61  With  the 
nailes  with  which  was  nayled  the  sone  of  the  smith  . .  the 
mailes  weren  endowed. 

t  Encloy*,  V.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  encloy  e-r ,  encloer 
(mod.  enclouer ),  to  drive  in  a  nail.  Cf.  prec.  and 
Accloy.]  trans.  To  lame  or  maim  by  driving  in 
a  nail.  Also  fig. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  47  And  halted,  as  he  were  encloied. 
C1430  Lydg.  Bochas  (1558)  vm.  xxi.  18  False  ambicion  and 
froward  duplicite  Hath  many  a  realme  &  many  a  land  en¬ 
cloied. 

Enclude,  obs.  form  of  Include. 

t  Enclu'Se,  pple.  and  ppl.  a.  Obs.  Also  in- 
cluse.  [a.  OF.  enclus ,  ad.  L.  inclus-us,  pa.  pple. 
of  includere :  see  Include.]  Enclosed  :  chiefly 
said  of  monks  or  nuns. 

c  1340  Hampolk  Prose  Tr.  (i866>  42  5a  and  [>ou  sail  be  safe 
as  ane  ankir  incluse.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Ilusb.  iv.  261  The 
caules  that  of  seede  encluse  uppe  wynde  Wol  bygger  be. 
c  1440  Hylton  Scala  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  1.  lx,  As  done 
pryncypally  ancres  encluse  and  true  religyous. 

Encluster:  see  Kv-pnfi1  2. 

Encoach:  see  En  -  pref\  1  a. 

EiiCO'ffin,  v.  Now  rare.  Also  7  encoffen. 
[f.  En-1  +  Coffin.]  trans.  To  put  into  a  coffin  ; 
hence,  to  shut  up,  hide  away.  Also  fig. 

Hence  Encoffining  vbl.  sb. 

1598  E.  Gilpin  Skial.  (1878)  54,  I  had  rather  be  encoffin’d 
in  this  chest.  1631  Weever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  868  His  bones 
were  . .  solemnly  encoffined  in  the  Chancell.  1670  Penn 
Case  Liberty  Consc.  15  They  condemn  the  Papists  for  en- 
coflening  the  Scriptures  . .  in  an  unknown  tongue.  1856 
Chamb.  Jrnl.  V.  214  The  encoffining  . .  of  the  dead  was 
regarded  as  of  greater  consequence. 

Encoffinment  (enkp-finmentj.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ment.]  The  action  of  encoffining. 

1882  R.  K.  Douglas  China  xvi.  294  The  encoffinment 
takes  place  on  the  third  day  after  death. 

Encoil,  Encolden  :  see  En-  prefO  i,  3.  En- 
collar,  Encolumn:  see  En  -  pref\  2. 

Encolour  (enk»-la.i),  v.  [f.  En-!  +  Colour  sb. 
Cf.  OF.  encolour-er. ]  trans.  To  put  colour  upon, 
tinge.  Hence  Enco'louring  vbl.  sb.,  cotter,  a  tinge 
or  colouring  overlaid. 

1648  Herrick  Hesfier.  I.  181  Wings,  With  thousand  rare 
encolourings.  1850  Mrs.  Browning  Poems  II.  309  Oval 
cheeks,  encoloured  faintly. 

Encolure  (enkH'twu).  nonce  uni.  [a.  Fr.  c ti¬ 
ed  ure  the  neck  of  an  animal.]  Used  by  Browning 
for  :  The  mane  (of  a  horse). 

1855  Browning  Statue  $  Bust  in  Men  tj-  IVom.  1.  157 
Hair  . .  Crisped  like  a  warsteed’s  encolure. 

Encomber,  -ment,  obs.  ff.  Encumber,  etc. 

Encomiac  (enkJu’miisek),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr. 
iyicwyu-ov  (tiros)  Encomium  +  -AC.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  eulogy  ;  panegyrical. 

1869  Contemp.  Rev.  XII.  230  The  study  of  the  Greek  of 
Theocritus,  especially  in  his  encomiac  and  more  heroic 
idylls. 

+  Encomiasm.  Obs.  rare-1,  [as  if.  ad.  Gr. 
*iyKajLua<jfi-a,  f.  tyKcofua^fiv  :  see  next.]  A  lauda¬ 
tory  discourse,  panegyric. 

1634  Jackson  Creed  vu.  xxvii,  This  author’s  encomiasm 
of  wisdom. 

Encomiast  (enkoa-mi^st).  [ad.  Gr.  iyiccu- 
(ua<TT-r)S,  f.  iyuatfua^eiv  to  praise,  laud,  f.  tyuw- 
fuov  Encomium.]  One  who  composes  or  pronounces 
an  encomium  ;  a  praiser,  eulogizer,  flatterer. 

1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Viet,  xlix,  Of  faire  Eclecta  . . 
the  . .  smooth  Encomiast,  a  1626  Bacon  Q.  Eliz.  Mor.  & 
Hist.  Wks.  (Bohn)  492  The  only  proper  encomiast  of  this 
lady  is  time.  1772  Let.  in  Pettigrew  Lettsom  (1817)  III. 
394  Having  undertaken  the  office  of  the  biographer,  not 
that  of  the  encomiast.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  132 
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We  hear  the  encomiasts  of  Homer  affirming  that  he  is  the 
educator  of  Hellas. 

t  Encomiaster.  Obs.  rare—1,  [as  if  ad.  Gr. 
*tyKwfua<TTT]p  =  iyKaifjuaaT-qs  :  see  prec.]  =  prec. 

1676  Grove  Find.  Conform.  Clergy  (1680)  21  You  may  see 
by  this  how  far  you  may  trust  this  eloquent  Encomiaster. 

Encomiastic  (enk<?u:mi|3e-stik),tf.  and  sb.  [ad. 
Gr.  eyK0Jfjua(TTiK-6sy  f.  <7 KQjpua^iv :  see  ENCO¬ 
MIAST.] 

A.  adj.  That  conveys  or  confers  an  encomium  ; 
laudatory,  commendatory,  eulogistic. 

1599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia's  Rev.  1.  iv.  75  To  frame  some 
encomiasticke  speech  upon  this  our  Metropolis.  1630  Brath- 
wait  Eng.  Genii.  (1641)  306  Doting  on  nothing  more  than 
these  encomiasticke  bladders  of  their  desertlesse  praises. 
1795  R.  Anderson  Brit.  Poets  448  An  Ode,  which,  though 
less  elevated,  has  some  fine  encomiastic  strains.  1841  Hor. 
Smith  Moneyed  Man  I.  v.  154,  I  made  a  slight  encomiastic 
allusion  to  Fanny  Hartopp. 

f  B.  sb.  A  eulogistic  discourse  or  composition  ; 
a  formal  encomium.  Obs. 

1632  B.  Jonson  Magn.  Lady  1.  i,  I  thank  you,  master 
Compass,  for  your  short  Encomiastic.  1644  John  Carter 
Nail  hit  on  the  head  (1647)  39  A  sumptuous  and  magnificent 
Sepulchre  . .  and  upon  it  written  Encomiastiques,  the  high 
praises  of  his  vertue.  1707  Hearne  Coll.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.) 
II.  25  Sends  an  ‘Encomiastic’  to  be  prefixed  to  Hudson’s 
edition  of  Dionysius.  18. .  Moore  Devil  among  Schol.  584 
Wise  Encomiastics  Upon  the  Doctors  and  Scholastics. 

Encomiastic al  (enk<?u:mi|S£*stikal),  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -al.]  =  Encomiastic  a. 

1592  G.  Harvey  Pierce's  Super.  59  This  deserveth  a  more 
famous  encomiasticall  oration.  1691  Wood  Ath .  Oxon.  II. 
112  A  white  marble  table,  and  thereon  an  Epitaph  . .  with 
encomiastical  Verses.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1815  Scrib- 
bleomania  25  Plaudits  encomiastical,  That  stride  on  stilts, 
bombastical. 

Enconiiastically,  adv.  rare.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ly  A]  In  an  encomiastical  manner. 

a  1631  Donne  Lett.  (1651)  32  If  I  have  not  spoken  of  your 
Majesty  encomiastically.  1871  Athenaeum  9  Sept.  339  A 
short  notice  . .  written  in  good  taste,  if  a  little  too  encomi¬ 
astically. 

+  Encomiate,  v.  Obs.  rare  .  [f*  .Encomi  um 
+  -ate.]  trails.  To  pronounce  an  encomium  upon  ; 
to  extol,  commend. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  146  They  encomiate  Phlebotomy 
chiefly  for  that  end. 

t  Enco’mion.  Obs.  The  Gr.  form  of  Enco¬ 
mium  ;  occas.  used  in  16th  and  17th  c. 

>598  B.  Jonson  Ev.  Man  in  Hum.  iv.  ii.  69  You  have  a 
simple  servant  here,  that  crownes  your  beauty  with  such 
encomions.  a  1640  Jackson  Creed  xi.  xlvi,  Mellifluous  en- 
comions  of  divine  love.  1646  G.  Daniel  Poems  Wks.  1878 
I.  88  How  deckt  In  her  Encomions  ffollie  doth  appeare. 

•f  Encomionize,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ize.]  trans.  To  pronounce  an  encomium  upon; 
to  eulogize. 

1599  Nashe  Lent.  Stuff e  23  Tart  and  galingale.  .Chaucer 
preheminentest  encomionizeth  aboue  all  . .  confectionaries. 
1647  F.  Baron  Cyprian  Acad.  70  Hark  . .  how  I  anatomize 
My  Julietta,  and  her  encomionize. 

Encomium  (enk<?u-miz>m).  PI.  encomiums; 
also  (now  rarely )  encomia.  Also  Encomion. 
[a.  L.  encomium ,  ad.  Gr.  ey/ujjfuoi/  (tiros)  eulogy.] 
A  formal  or  high-flown  expression  of  praise  ;  a 
eulogy,  panegyric. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  1.  xx.  (Arb.)  58  The  immortall 
gods  were  praised  by  hymnes,  the  great  Princes  and  heroicke 
personages  by  ballades  of  praise  called  Encomia.  1613 
Beaum.  &  Fl.  Honest  Man's  Fort.  iii.  i,  You.  .Should  sing 
encomiums  on’t  [marriage].  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  139. 
r  3  If  we  consider  this  wonderful  Person,  it  is  Perplexity  to 
know  where  to  begin  his  Encomium.  1846  Dickens  Old 
C.  Shop  xxx,  He  brought  in  the  bread,  cheese  and  beer, 
with  many  high  encomiums  upon  their  excellence.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  139  Many  tales,  and  praises,  and 
encomia  of  ancient  famous  men. 
f  b.  abstr.  Obs.  rare —l. 

1784  Cowper  Task  vi.  715  Encomium  in  old  times  was 
poets’  work. 

Encommon :  see  En-  pref.1  2. 
t  Encomme’nd,  V.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  Sp.  en- 
comendar  in  same  sense,  f.  en-  (see  En-  ')  +  comen- 
dar  to  Commend.]  trans.  To  entrust  (a  military 
function). 

1598  Barret  Theor.  Warrcs  v.  i.  12 1  Encommended  and 
bestowed  vpon  personages  of  great  grauitie. 

t  Encompany,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  encom- 
paignier,  f.  cn-  (see  En-  !)  +  compaignie  Company.] 

1.  trans.  To  accompany. 

1494  Fabyan  vil.  515  The  sayd  prouost  beynge  encom- 
panyed  with  .viii.  score  or  .cc.  men.  1533  More  Answ. 
Poisoned  Bk.  Wks.  1088/1  Theyr  glose  was  of  faythe  not 
alone,  but  encompanied  with  two  good  felowes  perdye. 

2.  To  bring  into  company,  associate.  Const,  to. 

C1530  Ld.  Berners  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  345  Encom- 

panyed  by  maryage  to  ony  persone  . .  ayenst  her  herte. 

Encompass  (enkzrmpas),  v.  Also  6-8  in¬ 
compass.  [f.  En-  1  +  Compass  sb.  ;  cf.  obs.  Sp. 
encompasar  of  equivalent  formation.] 

1.  To  encircle  as  a  ring  or  girdle ;  to  surround, 
bound  on  all  sides. 

a-  *555  Eden  Decades  IV.  Ittd.  m.  vi.  (Arb.)  161  The  northe 
landes  which  the  frosen  sea  encompaseth  vnder  the  northe 
pole.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  688  Baleful  Styx  en¬ 
compasses  around  ..  th’ unhappy  Ground.  1725  Dp;  Foe 
Voy.  round  IV.  (1840)  130  A  kind  of  a  city,  encompassed  all 


round,  the  river  making  a  kind  of  double  horse-shoe.  1776 
Withering  Bot.  Arrangem.  (1796)  II.  423  Some  encom¬ 
passed  with  a-  membranaceous  border,  deeper  than  half  the 
breadth  of  the  seed.  1872  Jenkinson  Guide  Eng.  Lakes 
251  Behind  are  the  mountains  encompassing  Borrowdale. 

P  1596  Spenser  State  I  ret.  Wks.  (1862)  527/2  You  have 
very  well  declared  the  originall  of  their  mounts  and  great 
stones  incompassed.  1652  Needham  tr.  Seldeit  s  Mare  Cl. 
79  This  Dominion  . .  incompassed  their  Empire  round  like 
a  girdle.  1659  Hammond  On  Ps.  lx.  304  Part  of  Syria  which 
is  incompast  with  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  1723  Sheffield 
(Dk.  Buckhm.)  Wks.  (1753)  II.  221  My  iron  pallisade  that 
incompasses  a  square  court. 

2.  Of  persons  :  To  surround,  form  a  circle  about, 
whether  for  protection,  in  attendance,  or  with 
hostile  intent.  Also  fig.  Also  absol. 

a-  1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Did.  11. 1.  (Arb.)  107  Encoompas- 
inge  the  vyllage  where  they  laye.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iii. 
149  Th’  innumerable  sound  of  Hymns  ..  wherewith  thy 
Throne  Encompass’d  shall  resound  thee  ever  blest.  1704 
Swift  T.  Tub  Wks.  1760  I.  36  Encompassed  with  a  ring  of 
disciples.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  F.  II.  xxx.  258  His  throne 
was  encompassed  with  domestic  enemies.  1850  Tennyson  In 
Mem.  'cxxvi.  ii,  I .  .sleep  Encompass’d  by  his  faithful  guard. 

p.  1590  Webbe  Trav.  (Arb.)  24  The  Turkes  power  did 
incompasse  Prester  Iohns  sonne.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI , 

iii.  ii.  53  Hag  of  all  despight,  Incompass’d  with  thy  lustfull 
Paramours.  a  1699  Lady  Halkett  Autobiog.  (1875)  72, 
I  was  now  Incompased  with  misfortunes. 

+  b.  Of  right  lines:  To  contain,  include  (an 
angle).  Obs.  rare—1. 

1660  Barrow  Euclid  1.  xlvii.  Probl.  3  The  sides  A  B,  A  C, 
encompassing  the  right  angle. 

+  3.  To  make  a  circuit  about,  go  all  round  (any¬ 
thing).  Obs. 

1640  Wilkins  New  Planet  vii.  (1707)  216  The  Planets  . . 
do  by  their  Motion  encompass  the  Body  of  the  Sun.  1654 
Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  iv.  192  Drake  encompass'd  the  world 
with  a  ship.  1727  Swift  Gulliver  iii.  i.  179,  I  encompassed 
it  almost  round  before  I  could  find  a  convenient  place  to 
land  in.  1772  84  Cook  Voy.  (1790)  IV.  1275  Mr.  Gore  en¬ 
compassed  the  hill,  and  joined  them. 

4.  To  surround  entirely,  overlay  as  with  an  en¬ 
velope  or  shell ;  to  contain. 

1553  Eden  Treat.  Neiv  Did.  (Arb.)  35  A  thinne  skinne  . . 
encompassing  the  shell  of  the  nutte.  1571  Digges  Pantom . 

iv.  xxv,  This  figure  . .  may  be  incompassed  of  a  sphere. 
1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  587  A  Stalk  of  Wheat  . .  encompassed 
with  a  case  of  Wood.  1650  Baxter  Saints'  R.  1.  vii.  (1662) 
102  Had  onely  Faith  to  live  upon,  and  were  incompassed 
with  flesh.  1678  Hobbes  Nat.  Philos,  ix.  115,  I  thought 
nothing  had  encompassed  the  Earth  but  Air.  1794  G.  Adams 
Nat.  <5*  Exp.  Phil.  I.  56  They  are  kept  together  by  the  air 
that  incompasses  them  in  the  receiver.  1875  H.  E.  Manning 
Mission  H.  Ghost  vii.  192  Walk  in  the  light  with  which  He 
encompasses  you. 

+  5.  nonce-use.  To  outwit,  take  advantage  of, 
‘  get  round  ’  (a  person).  Obs. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  11.  ii.  158  Ah  ha,  Mistresse  Ford 
and  Mistresse  Page,  haue  I  encompass’d  you? 

Enccrmpasser.  rare.  [f.  Encompass  v.  + 
-er.]  One  who  or  that  which  encompasses. 

1666  J.  Smith  Old  Age  (ed.  2)  241  Vessels  . .  which  bring 
home  the  noble  Travellour,  the  encompassour  of  the  little 
World. 

Enco’mpassing,  vbl .  sb.  [f.  Encompass  v. 
+  -ingE]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Encompass. 

1628  Earle  Microcosm,  lxi.  166  They  meet  in  some  foreign 
region,  where  the  encompassing  of  strangers  unites  them 
closer. 

Encompassing  (enkD-mpasig),///.  a.  [f.  En¬ 
compass  v.  +  -ing2.]  That  encompasses. 

1571  Digges  Pantom.  iv.  xxiii,  His  encompassing  Icosae- 
drons  side  is  an  Apotome.  1724  Watts  Logic  (1736)  121 
The  encompassing  Parts  are  the  Walls  and  Gates.  1888 
Pall  Mall  G.  13  Sept.  4/2  The  Emperor  of  Morocco  has 
fought  his  way  out  of  his  encompassing  enemies. 

Encompassment  (enktrmpasment).  rare. 
[f.  Encompass  v.  +  -ment.] 

1.  The  action  of  encompassing ;  f  ‘  talking 
round’  a  subject  (obs.  rare—1). 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  11.  i.  10  Finding  By  this  encompasse- 
ment  and  drift  of  question,  That  they  doe  know  my  sonne. 

2.  The  state  of  being  encompassed. 

1882  Century  Mag.  Oct.  945  A  sense  of  absolute  encom¬ 
passment  by  perfect  good. 

t  Encompassure.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Encom¬ 
pass  v.  +  -ure.]  That  which  encompasses ;  en¬ 
vironment. 

1600  Tourneur  Transf.  Met.  lxxvii.  536  Fogs,  damps, 
trees,  stones,  their  sole  encompassure. 

+  Encomy.  Obs.  rare.  Anglicized  form  of 

Encomium. 

XS33  Cranmer  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  1.  114  II.  38  Diverse 
other  encomyes  spoken  of  chyldren.  1542  Becon  David's 
Harp  Wks.  (1843)  2%5  he  will,  .lift  it  up  with  perpetual  en- 
comies,  lauds,  and  praises.  1544  Bale  in  Set.  Wks.  (1849) 
7  Many  popish  parasites  . .  have  written  large  commend¬ 
ations  and  encomies  of  those. 

Encorbellment  (enk^ubelment).  [f.  En-  + 
Coubel  +  -ment  ;  after  Fr.  encorbellement.’] 

1 886  Baldw.  Brown  Schola.  to  Cathedral  iv.  136  note,  A 
pseudo  arch  or  vault  formed  by  encorbellment  (i.  e.  the  con¬ 
tinuous  projection  of  each  horizontal  course  over  the  one 
immediately  below  it). 

Encore  (ank(rr,  often  f>i]ko>'i),  int.  and  sb. 
Also  8  encora.  [a.  Fr.  encore  still,  yet  (in  some 
contexts  translated  by  *  again  ’) ;  cf.  the  synonym¬ 
ous  Pr.  encara,  enquera,  OSp.  cncara,  It.  ancora. 
(Usually  these  words  have  been  regarded  as:— L. 
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ENCOURAGE. 


(in)  hanc  horatn  until  this  hour ;  but  the  phono¬ 
logy  is  not  wholly  clear,  and  other  explanations 
have  been  proposed,  e.  g.  by  Havet  in  Romania, 
VIII.  94.)  The  use  of  It.  Ancora  occurs  in  Eng. 
equally  early;  the  form  encora  in  iSth  c.  is  due  to 
confusion  between  the  Fr.  and  the  It.  word. 

There  appears  to  be  no  evidence  that  either  the  Fr.  or  the 
1 1.  word  was  ever  similarly  used  in  its  native  country.  The 
corresponding  word  both  in  Fr.  and  It.  is  bis',  in  It.  del 
capo  was  formerly  used.] 

A.  ini.  Again,  once  more :  used  by  spectators 
or  auditors  to  demand  the  repetition  of  a  song, 
piece  of  music,  or  other  performance,  that  has 
pleased  them. 

1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  314  F  9  Whenever  any  Gentlemen 
are  particularly  pleased  with  a  Song,  at  their  crying  out 
Encore  . .  the  Performer  is  so  obliging  as  to  sing  it  over 
again.  1766  Anstey  Bath  Guide  (1767)  114  Pray  speak  to 
Sir  Toby  to  cry  out  encore.  1781  J.  Moore  View  Soc.  It. 
(1795)  I.  189  A  Duo.,  drew  an  universal  encora  from  the 
spectators.  1825  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  I.  1464  Loud  shouts 
of  *  encore’  roused  him. 

B.  sb.  A  call  for  the  repetition  of  a  song,  etc.  ; 
the  repetition  itself.  Also  attrib . 

1763  J.  Brown  Poetry  Mus.  xii.  206  If  the  Audience 
were  warmed  by  the  Subject  of  an  Opera  . .  the  Encore, 
instead  of  being  desireable,  would  generally  disgust.  1811 
Byron  Hints  front  Hor.  310  His  anguish  doubling  by 
his  own  ‘encore*.  1839  Dickens  Nick.  Nick  xxii.  That’ll 
be  a  double  encore  if  you  take  care,  boys.  1883  Athenaeum 
2  June  697/3  There  is  nothing  in  the  twenty  pages  . .  to 
warrant  an  encore.  1884  G.  Moore  Mummer  s  Wife  (1887) 
192,  I  know  all  the  words  except  the  encore  verse.  Mod, 
No  encores  allowed. 

EllCO're,  v.  [f.  prec.]  trans.  To  call  ap¬ 
plaudingly  for  the  repetition  of  (a  song,  etc.) ;  to 
demand  a  repetition  from  (a  performer). 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  341  They  encored  it. 
1754  —  Grandis on  (1781)  VI.  xxxi.  204  The  wretches  . .  en¬ 
cored  him  [Sir  Charles]  without  mercy.  1826  Miss  Mitford 
Village  Ser.  11.  (1863)  268,  I  got  a  part  of  the  audience  . .  to 
encore  my  swoon.  1863  Mrs.  C.  Clarke  Shahs.  Char.  iv. 
08  The  idea  of  a  man  pluming  himself  on  the  possibility  of 
being  encored  in  a  roar.  1879  Froude  Caesar  xiii.  182 
Lines  . .  reflecting  on  Pompey  . .  were  encored  a  thousand 
times. 

b.  transf.  To  go  over  again  ( nonce-use ). 

1806  Beresford  Miseries  (ed.  5)  1. 24 Till  you  are.  .neces¬ 
sitated  to  turn  back,  and  encore  all  your  sufferings. 

Encoronall,  Encoronet :  see  En-  prefix  1  b. 
Encorownment,  var.  of  Encrownment,  Obs. 
Encorporate,  obs.  form  of  Incorporate. 
t  EnCO’rpore,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  encorpere. 
[a.  OF.  encorpore-r,  ad.  L.  incorporare  to  In¬ 
corporate.] 

1.  intr.  in  Alchemy  :  To  form  one  body  with; 
to  amalgamate. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Chan.  Vent.,  Prol.  $  T.  262  Oure  matires 
enbibyng  And  eek  of  oure  matires  encorporyng.  c  1460-70 
Bk.  Quintessence  13  Putte  he  element  of  watir  ..  vpon  j  lb 
of  mater  and  putte  by  vij  daies  to  encorpere  wel. 

2.  trans.  To  insert  in  a  body  of  documents  ;  to 
enrol  or  enter  in  the  records  of  a  court. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccxii.  260  We  woll . .  that  the 
sayd  letters  before  encorpored,  be  of  none  effecte. 

t  EnC0*rsive,  ct.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  OF.  encorser 
to  make  flesh,  grow  fat,  f.  en  in  +  OF.  cors  (F. 
corps  body  -f  - if  \  -ive.]  Fat,  fleshy. 

a  1340  Hampole  Cant.,  Psalter  516  Encorsyfe  is  pe  lufyd 
&  he  kest  vp. 

[Encortif,  erroneous  f.  of  encorsif,  Encorsive. 
Wyclifs  Sel.  IVks.  (1869)  III.  36  (from  Hampole:  see 
Encorsive.)] 

Encortin,  obs.  f.  Encurtain. 

Encouch :  see  En-  prefix  1  a. 

Encounter  (enkau-ntoi),  sb.  Forms  :  3  en- 
contre,  5  encountre,  6-  encounter.  Also  6-8 
incounter,  [a.  OF.  encontre  masc.  and  fern,  (cf 
Pr.  encontre ,  Sp.  encuentro ,  It.  incontro ),  f.  late  L. 
incontrare  :  see  next.]  A  meeting  face  to  face. 

1.  A  meeting  face  to  face  ;  a  meeting  (of  adver¬ 
saries  or  opposing  forces)  in  conflict ;  hence ,  a 
battle,  skirmish,  duel,  etc. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  8051  He  vond  hard  encontre  in 
norphumberlande.  C1430  Syr  Getter.  (Roxb.)  5083  But  than 
cam  encountre  strong  Folk  of  higher  Inde  among.  1575 
Chr.  Prayers  in  Priv.  Prayers  (1851)  £42  How  unseemly 
an  encounter  is  this,  wherein  the  flesh  being  matched  against 
the  spirit,  .striveth  with  him  for  victory'.  1586  T.  B.  La 
Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1.  (1589)  104  An  incounter  of  their 
armies,  wherein  Caesar,  being  at  that  time  the  weaker,  had 
the  woorst.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  1.  ii.  115  To  leaue  this 
keene  encounter  of  our  wittes.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  718 
Winds  the  signal  blow  To  joyn  thir  dark  Encounter  in  mid 
air.  1672  Marvell  Reh.  Trattsp.  1.  229,  I.. have  no  heart 
to  this  incounter.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  i,  In  these  vales 
. .  the  Saxons  . .  and  the  Gael  . .  had  many  a  desperate  and 
bloody  encounter.  1853  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  hi.  xvii.  221 
We  vttist  shrink  from  the  encounter  with  death. 

+  b.  attrib.  Obs.  rare. 

1598  Stow  Surv.  xxxix.  (1603)  386  [A  champion  in  the 
lists  says]  Though  my  horse  fayle  me  I  will  not  fayle  an 
incounter  companion. 

2.  The  fact  of  meeting  with  (a  person  or  thing), 
esp.  undesignedly  or  casually.  Const,  of,  with. 

1656  Fihett  For.  Atnbass.  22  In  case  he  should  be  put 
to  it  upon  any  incounler  of  negotiation  or  otherwise.  1665 


Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  HI-  161  We  are  infinitely  defective  as 
to.  .excuses  . .  upon  sudden  and  unpremeditated  encounters. 
a  1699  Lady  Halkett  Autobiog.  (1875)  9,  I  must  here  relate 
a  little  odd  Incounter.  1794  Godwin  Cal.  Williams  230 
The  state  of  calamity  to  which  my. .  persecutor  had  reduced 
me,  had  made  the  encounter  even  of  a  den  of  robbers,  a 
fortunate  adventure. .  a  1859  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  V.  93 
There  was  constant  risk  of  an  encounter  which  might  have 
produced  several  duels.  1870  Emerson  Soc.  <$*  Solit.  Wks. 
(Bohn)  III.  5  The  encounter  with  superior  persons  on  terms 
allowing  the  happiest  intercourse. 

+  b.  An  amatory  interview.  Obs.  rare . 

1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  hi.  iii.  161  The  Prince  . .  saw  afar 
of!  in  the  Orchard  this  amiable  incounter.  Ibid.  iv.  i.  04 
Who  hath  indeed  most  like  a  liberall  villaine,  Confest  tne 
vile  encounters  they  haue  had  A  thousand  times  in  secret. 

t  c.  An  accosting,  address.  Obs.  Cf.  Encounter 
v.  7. 

1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  11.  vii.  41  For  I  would  preuent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lasciuious  men. 

+  3.  Manner  of  meeting  another ;  style  of  address, 
behaviour.  Obs. 

1596  Shaks.  Tam.  Shr.  iv.  v.  54  That  with  your  strange 
encounter  much  amazed  me.  1602  —  Ham.  v.  ii.  197  The 
tune  of  the  time,  and  outward  habite  of  encounter.  1611 
—  IVint.  T.  111.  ii.  50  With  what  encounter  so  uncurrent  I 
have  strained  to  appear  thus. 

+  4.  An  idea  that  suddenly  presents  itself,  as  it 
were  by  accident ;  a  happy  thought.  Obs.  rare. 

1651  Hobbes  Le^/iath.  1.  viii.  34  Many  times  with  encoun¬ 
ters  of  extraordinary  Fancy.  1678  —  Nat.  Philos,  i.  11 
Wonder  . .  I  never  thought  upon’t  before,  for  it  is  a  very 
happy  encounter. 

5.  The  fact  of  being  met  with  ;  occurrence,  rare. 
1870  Lowell  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  1.  (1873)  203  Things  of 
daily  encounter. 

+  6.  Proposed  as  a  name  for  the  rhetorical  figure 
Antithesis.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  219  Ye  haue 
another  figure  very  pleasant  and  fit  for  amplification,  which 
to  answer  the  Greeke  terme,  we  may  call  the  encounter. 

Encounter  (enkcnrntoT),  v.  Also  4  en¬ 
countre,  6-8  incounter,  [a.  OFr.  encontre-r ,  a 
Com.  Romanic  word,  =  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.  encontrar, 
It.  incontrare  late  L.  incontrare ,  f.  in  in  +  contra 
against.] 

1.  trans.  To  meet  as  an  adversary ;  to  confront 
in  battle,  assail.  Sometimes  absol.  with  reciprocal 
sense.  Also  fig. 

£1300  St.  Brandan  411  And  encountrede  this  lithere  fisch 
and  smot  to  him  faste.  1475  Caxton  Jason  6  They  that 
encountrid  hercules.  c  1500  Lancelot  3261  And  ywons  king 
. .  Encounterit  hyme  in  myddis  of  the  gren.  1577  Vau- 
trouillier  Luther  onEp.  Gal.  146  But  let  us  suffer  the  law 
and  the  promise  to  encounter  together.  1601  Holland 
Pliny  II.  544  Astonied  at  the  sight  of  a  monstrous  bull  let 
loose  and  ready  to  incounter  him.  1624  Capt.  Smith  Vir¬ 
ginia  1.  2  He  was  provided  with  a  Navy  able  to  incounter 
a  Kings  power.  1626  Mead  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  1.  336  III. 
250  The  Duke  was  hotly  encountered  by  the  Sailors  about 
this  day  sennight.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  125  They 
challenge,  and  encounter  Breast  to  Breast.  1781  Gibbon 
Decl.  <5*  F.  II.  xXxviii.  394  The  two  kings  encountered  each 
other  in  single  combat.  1792  Burke  Pres .  St.  A  fairs  Wks. 
VII.  90  Enemies  very  different  from  those  she  has  hitherto 
had  to  encounter.  1851  Creasy  Decis.  Battles  (1864)  187  To 
encounter  Varus’s  army  in  a  pitched  battle. 

t  b.  intr .  Const,  against ,  usually  with.  Obs. 
1530  Wolsey  in  Cavendish  Life  (1825)  I.  524  Against 
whom  the  King  was  constrained  to  encounter  in  his  royal 
person.  1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Ind.  11.  1.  (Arb.)  107  En- 
counteryng  with  them,  he  was  repulsed  with  shame  and 
damage.  1684  Contempt.  State  of  Man  1.  (1699)  109  That 
dreadful  day  wherein  the  Army  of  Vengeance  . .  are  to  en¬ 
counter  with  the  Army  of  Sin.  1728  R.  Morris  Ess.  Anc. 
Archit.  18  The  single  Enemies  I  have  to  encounter  with. 

+  2.  trans .  To  go  counter  to,  oppose,  thwart ;  to 
contest,  dispute.  Also  absol.  Obs. 

1549  Coverdale  Erasm.  Par.  Rom.  17  But  some  one 
will  againe  encounter  and  saye.  1583  Golding  Calvin  on 
Deut.  vi.  32  When  they  withstand  God  and  incounter  his 
Word.  1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  111.  xxiii.  (Arb.)  276 
Nothing  is  so  vnpleasant  to  a  man,  as  to  be  encountred  in 
his  chiefe  affection.  1638  Penit.  Conf.  vi.  (1657)  99  Saint 
Augustine  incountring  that  opinion,  .reasoneth  thus.  1677 
Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  79  From  the  intrinsecal  nature  of 
the  things  that  encounter  the  possibility  of  an  eternal  suc¬ 
cessive  duration  in  them.  1786  Burke  Art .  agst.  W. 
Hastings  Wks.  XII.  144  The  evidence  of  this  man,  not 
having  been  encountered  at  the  time. 

+  b.  intr.  Const,  with.  Obs. 

1677-8  Marvell  Corr.  No.  340  Wks.  1872-5  II.  604  Lest 
I  should  happen  to  incounter  with  our  proceedings. 

+  3.  trans.  To  be  placed  opposite,  or  in  opposite 
directions,  to  (each  other).  Obs. 

1610  Guillim  Heraldry  vi.  v.(i66o)  405  She  beareth. .  three 
Swords  barwayes  proper,  the  middlemost  encountring  the 
other  two. 

+  b.  intr.  Const,  with.  Obs. 

1659  Leak  Water-whs.  34  There  are  Pins  AE,  incountr¬ 
ing  with  Pins  which  are  in  PH. 

4.  To  meet,  fall  in  with  (a  person  or  thing), 
esp.  casually.  Sometimes  absol.  Also  fig. 

1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xix.  240  ‘  Treys  encountre  treys/ 
quap  he  ‘  in  godhede  and  in  manhede  \  1480  Caxton  Chron. 
Eng.  iii.  (1520)  26/1  Pompei  and  he  encountred  togyder. 
1528  Fox  in  Pocock  Rec.  Ref.  I.  141  Encountering  Mr. 
Silvester  Darius  in  the  same  place.  1614  Raleigh  Hist. 
World  11.  395  Two  men  should  incounter  him  by  Rahel’s 
Sepulchre.  1662  Evelyn  Chalcogr.  (1769)  56  Some  rare 
things  in  stampi  to  be  encountred  amongst  the  collections 
of  the  curious.  1776  Johnson  in  Boswell  (1816)  III.  §  49 


The  most  extraordinary  young  man  that  has  encountered 
my  knowledge.  1822  Byron  Werner  1 .  i.  322  We  never 
met  before,  and  never  .  .may  again  encounter,  i860  Tyn¬ 
dall  Glac.  1.  §  8.  57,  I  encountered  a  considerable  stream 
rushing  across  it  [the  glacier].  1875  Hamerton  Intell.  Life 
iii.  iii.  91  He  knew  the  dictionary  meaning  of  every  word 
he  encountered. 

+  b.  intr.  Const,  with.  Obs. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  v.  190  A  Christian  Amaronitc,  who 
accidently  encountred  with  vs.  1672  Marvell  Reh.  Trattsp. 
1.  142  It  would  be  difficult  to  quote  twenty  lines  in  Mr. 
Bayes  but  we  should  encounter  with  the  Roman  Empire. 
1767  Babler  I.  67  xv.  Some  how  or  other  my  eye  encountered 
with  Miss  Maria’s  at  the  end  of  this  speech. 

5.  To  meet  with,  experience  (difficulties,  opposi¬ 
tion,  etc.).  Also  with  notion  of  1  :  To  face  reso¬ 
lutely. 

1814  D’Israeli  Quarrels  Auth.  (1867)  336  The  Royal 
Society,  .encountered 'fierce  hostilities.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson 
Brit .  India  III.  68  Disease  was  not,  however,  the  only 
enemy  which  the  British  had  to  encounter.  1876  Green 
Short  Hist.  iii.  §  5  (1882)  141  From  the  Church  he  [Henry 
III]  encountered  as  resolute  an  opposition. 

t  b.  intr.  Const,  with.  Obs. 

1581  Apol.  Pr.  Orange  in  Phenix  (1721)  I.  450  If . .  I  had 
not  incounter’d  with  the  Hatred  of  the  Spanish  Nation. 
1776  G.  Semple  Building  in  Water  14  They  had  not  any 
Difficulties  of  Water  to  encounter  with. 

+  6.  To  go  to  meet.  Also  fig.  Obs. 

1603  Shaks.  Mens,  for  M.  m.  i.  84,  I  will  encounter  dark- 
nesse  as  a  bride  And  hugge  it  in  mine  arines.  1611  — 
Cymb.  1.  iii.  32  At  the  sixt  houre  of  Morne,  at  Noone,  at 
Midnight,  T’  encounter  me  with  Orisons. 

U  Bombastically  used  for:  To  go  to,  approach 
(nonce-use). 

1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  iii.  i.  82  Will  you  incounter  the 
house. 

t  7.  To  accost,  address.  Obs. 

1579  Lyly  Euphucs  (Arb.)  36  With  ..  smiling  face  ..  en¬ 
countered  him  on  this  manner.  1590  Greene  Never  too  late 
(1600)  25  Isabel,  .incountred  him  thus.  Gentle  sir,  etc. 

+  EncouTiter,  ctdv.  Obs.  rare ~~l.  [ad.  OP'.  en¬ 
contre  against.]  Opposite,  contrary;  =  Counter 
adv. 

1660  Hist.  Indep.  82  The  rogue  of  all  the  Kingdom  ran 
directly  encounter  to  their  designs. 

t  Encounterable,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  En¬ 
counter  sb.  +  -able  :  cf.  profitable .]  ?  Ready  for 
encounters. 

1576  Fleming  Panoplie  Ep.  346  Whiche  time,  I  woulde  1 
had  spent,.. in  the  extolling  of  your,  .encounterable  vali- 
auntnesse. 

t  Encoirnterer.  Obs.  Also  6  enconterer. 
[f.  Encounter  v.  +  -er.]  One  who  or  that  which 
encounters  ;  an  adversary,  opponent. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  clxix.  206  They  . .  rode  close 
togyder  in  good  aray  ..  but  they  founde  no  encounterers. 
1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  iii.  xxv.  (Arb.)  310  In  another 
respect  arte  is  as  it  were  an  encountrer  and  contrary  to 
nature,  c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  xx.  151  The  earth  did  groan 
With  feet  of  proud  encounterers.  1656  H.  More  Ant  id. 
Ath.  11.  x.  (1712)  70  The  Lion,  .will  strike  such  a  stroke  with 
his  tail,  that  he  will  break  the  back  of  his  Encounterer  with  it. 

b.  One  who  meets  (another)  half-way ;  a  ‘  for¬ 
ward’  person,  coquette,  rare—1. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  §  Cr.  iv.  v.  58  Oh  these  encounterers  so 
glib  of  tongue. 

Encountering,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Encounter  v. 
+  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Encounter. 

1485  Caxton  Trevisa’s  Higden  iii.  vi.  162  a  In  the  en- 
encountrynge  &  fightynge  Brutus  ..  and  Aruns. .  slowgh 
eyther  other.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  xlviii.  69  And 
dyuers  encountrynges  was  bytwene  them.  1581  Apol.  Pr. 
Orange  in  Phenix  (1721)  I.  450  That  the  Race  of  [a  man’s] 
life  be.  .prosperous  without,  .any  wicked  incountring.  1610 
Guillim  Heraldry  11.  v.  50  By  reason  of  the  opposition 
and  encountering  of  some  other  current.  1623  Drumm.  of 
Hawth.  Cypress  Gro7>e  Wks.  (1711)  126  So  many  shadows 
cast  out  and  caused  by  the  encountring  of  these  superiour 
celestial  bodies.  1704  Swift  T.  Tub  Author’s  Apol.,  The 
accidental  encountering  of  a  single  thought. 

Encountering  (enkcurntorii]),  ppl.  a.  [f.  En¬ 
counter  v.  +  -ing‘A]  That  encounters. 

1586  Marlowe  1st  Pt.  Tamburl.  11.  vi.  19  Let  us  put  on 
our  meet  encountering  minds.  1626  G.  Sandys  Ovia  s  Met. 
xi.  219  Keepe  the  bankes  that  lead  Along  th’  incountring 
Current  to  his  head.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  220  Millions  of 
fierce  encountring  Angels  fought.  1738  Glover  Leonidas 
v.  350  Betwixt  th’ encountring  chiefs.  1856  Bryant  Poems, 
Winter  Piece  119  The  encountering  winds  shall  oft  Muster 
their  wrath  again. 

+  Encou'ntery.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  6  incoun- 
trie.  [ad.  OF.  encontree  a  meeting,  f.  encontrer 
Encounter  v.]  The  shock  of  attack  or  encounter. 

1566  Painter  Pat.  Pleas.  Ded.,  To  him  whose  frequent 
vse  of  mightye  incountrie  and  terrible  shocke  of  shield  and 
launce,  is  familier  in  court. 

t  Encountrance.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  6  in- 
countraunce.  [f.  Encounter  v.  -f  - ance.J  —  En¬ 
countering  vbl.  sb. 

1592  Wyrley  A  r meric  94  Great  semblaunce  And  shew 
of  lone  made  at  incountraunce. 

+  Encou  rage,  sb.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  next.]  = 
Encouragement. 

1535  Act  27  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  23  §  2  To  the  great  anlmacion 
and  encourage  of  thoffendours. 

Encourage  (enkzrredg),  v.  Forms  :  a.  5  en- 
corage,  6-  encourage,  ft.  7  incorage  (incur  - 
rage'i,  7-8  ineourage.  [ad.  OF.  encoragicr,  Fr. 
encourager,  f.  cn  'see En-  +  corage :  see  Courage.] 
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1.  trans.  To  inspire  with  courage,  animate, inspirit. 

a-  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  (1889)  31  They  were,  .gretly  en- 

coragea  wyth  goode  hope,  a  1593  H.  Smith  Serm,  (1637) 
404  God  would  have  Joshua  encouraged  with  all  the  en¬ 
couragement  that  may  be.  a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  . 
Skiamachia  Wks.  (1711)  203  By  encouraging  those,  who  for 
.  .their  own  interest  pretend  religion.  1722  De  Foe  Plague 
( 1754)  6  That  which  encourag’d  them  was,  that  the  City  was 
healthy.  1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men,  Napoleon  Wks.  (Bohn) 

I.  376  Whatever  appeals  to  the  imagination  . .  wonderfully 
encourages  and  liberates  us. 

p.  1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utop.  (Arb.)  16  This  verely 
is  y®  chieffe  cause,  yat  hath  incouraged  me.  1647  Ward 
Simp.  Cobler  71  Prayers  ..  that  the  God  of  power  and 
goodness,  would  incourage  your  hearts.  1713  Steele 
Guardian  No.  24  p  2  Jack  was  incouraged  at  this  success. 

2.  Const,  to  with  sb.  as  obj.  or  with  inf. 

a.  To  inspire  with  courage  sufficient  for  any 
undertaking ;  to  embolden,  make  confident. 

a-  *558  Eden  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  5  Yat  they  mighte 
.  .bee  encouraged  to  do  the  like.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11. 
xxvii.  158  Presumeth  on  his  force,  .which  encourages  him  to 
commit  the  same  again.  1785  Cowper  Lett.  9  Nov.,  John 
Gilpin,  .first  encouraged  you  to  write.  1824  Miss  Ferrier 
Inker,  xxxv,  I  feel  encouraged  to  the  liberty  I  am  going  to 
take,  by  the  kindness  you  showed  me.  1880  Mrs.  Forrester 
Roy  <5-  V.  I.  31  Encourage  yourself  to  say  these  things  now 
you  are  in  Paris. 

p.  1538  Starkey  England  153  The  wych  thyng  un- 
dowtydly  wold  incorage  basse  stomakys  to  endevur  them- 
selfys  dylygently.  1641  Prynne  Antip.  3  Ded.,  To  the 
which  I  have  beene  the  more  incouraged  by  a  Divine 
Providence.  1743  Tindal  Rapin' s  Hist.  Eng.  II.  xvii.  53 
Incouraged  the  Protestants  to  stand  upon  their  defence. 

b.  To  incite,  induce,  instigate ;  in  weaker  sense, 
to  recommend,  advise. 

1483  Caxton  Cato  G  j  b,  They  encorage  somme  persone  to 
do  euyl.  1612  Sir  R.  Dudley  in  Fortesc.  Papers  7  notet 
To  incurrage  his  Highnes  to  undertake  a  matter  of  that 
consequence.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  111.  201  Water  him, 
and  . .  Encourage  him  to  thirst  again,  with  Bran.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  44  We  are  not  encouraging  indi¬ 
viduals  to  make  right  or  wrong  for  themselves. 

+  c.  ellipt.  To  encourage  to  come,  to  invite. 
Obs.  rare . 

1728  T.  Sheridan  Persists  vi.  (1739)  86  Ennius. .  [was] 
encouraged  to  Rome  by  Cato  the  Quaestor. 

3.  To  stimulate  (persons  or  personal  efforts)  by 
assistance,  reward,  or  expressions  of  favour  or 
approval ;  to  countenance,  patronize ;  also,  in  bad 
sense,  to  abet. 

1668  Hale  Pref,  Rollers  Abridgment  9  A  Book  published 
.  .not  to  abate  their  [Students’]  Industry,  but  to  incourage  it. 
1716  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Lett.  xi.  I.  38  No  woman 
dares,  .encourage  two  lovers  at  a  time.  1777  Sheridan 
Sch.  Sc  and.  iv.  i,  Paying  them  [tradesmen]  is  only  en¬ 
couraging  them.  1857  Buckle  Civilis.  I.  xi.  629  Why  should 
we  call  upon  government  to  encourage  those  who  write  our 
books  ?  1866  Rogers  Agric.  <$•  Pr.  I.  xxvi.  642  The  bailiffs 
were  allowed  to  encourage  venturous  boys  in  bringing  young 
birds  for  purposes  of  training.  1876  Green  Short.  Hist,  vi 
§  3  (1882)  293  Among  the  group  who  encouraged  the  press  of 
Caxton  [was]  . .  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

b.  To  allow  or  promote  the  continuance  or 
development  of  (a  natural  growth,  an  industry,  a 
sentiment,  etc.) ;  to  cherish,  foster. 

1677  Yarranton  Engl.  Improv.  63  If  the  Iron  Manufacture 
be  not  incouraged.  1694  Congreve  Double  Dealer  1.  v. 
Hum  !  I  have  encouraged  a  pimple  here  too.  1788  V.  Knox 
Winter  Even.  I.  iii.  31  Books  of  controversy  . .  are  less  en¬ 
couraged.  1856  Kane  A  ret.  Expl.  II.  xviii.  184  Sunshine 
. .  encouraged  a  perceptible  growth  of  flowering  plants. 
1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  11.  xxiii,  [He]  grasped  at  a  thought 
more  actively  cruel  than  any  he  had  ever  encouraged 
before. 

4.  nonce-use.  a.  Humorously  :  To  put  spirit 
into  (liquor),  b.  To  make  up  for,  compensate  for. 

1628  Hobbes  Thucyd.  (1822)  71  Encouraging  their  want  of 
knowledge  with  store  of  men.  1655  Fuller  Hist.  Camb. 

v.  §  48,  87  Erasmus . .  sometimes  incouraged  his  faint  Ale 
with  the  mixture. 

Encouragement  (enk^Ted^ment).  Also  6-8 
incouragement.  [a.  F.  encouragement :  see  prec. 
and  -ment.]  The  action  or  process  of  encouraging, 
the  fact  of  being  encouraged  (see  senses  of  the 
vb.)  ;  concr.  a  fact  or  circumstance  which  serves 
to  encourage. 

1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  257  King  Edward  purposyng  a 
lyke  encouragement  of  noble  and  worthie  knightes.  1598 

J.  Dickenson  Greene  in  Cone.  (1878)  143  For  his  more  in¬ 
couragement  viewing  in  his  mistris  countenance,  no  cloudes 
of  discontent.  1638  Ld.  Goring  in  Hamilton  Papers  (1880) 

65  What  encouragement  whatever  those  ill  affected  with 
you  may  gather.  1677  Yarranton  Engl ,  Improv.  62  To 
the  Incouragement  of  the  Iron,  and  Iron  Manufactures. 
1700  Wallis  in  Collect.  ( Ox f.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  319  This  riding- 
master  went  hence,  finding  little  or  no  encouragement,  of 
any  desirous  to  learn.  1711  Shaftesb.  Ckarac.  (1737)  II. 
124  Inward  deformity  growing  greater,  by  the  incourage¬ 
ment  of  unnatural  affection.  1748  Anson  Voy.  (ed.  4)  Introd., 
Such  employments  could  not  long  be  wanting,  if  due  in¬ 
couragement  were  given  to  them.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth 

vi,  The  wooer  had  begun  to  hold  the  refusal  of  the  damsel 
as  somewhat  capricious,  .after  the  degree  of  encouragement 
which,  in  his  opinion,  she  had  afforded.  1875  Jowett  Plato 
(ed.  2)  V.  186  [Plato]  gives  no  encouragement  to  individual 
enthusiasm.  1883  Law  Rep.  Queen'  B.  XI.  569  The  object 
of  the  society  being  the  encouragement  of  saving. 

Encourager  (enkzrred^ai).  [f.  Encoukage  v, 

+  er.]  He  who  or  that  which  encourages. 

1562  Bp.  Hooper  (title),  An  Apologye  againste  the  Report 
that  he  should  be  a  Maintainer  and  Encorager  of  suche  as 
cursed  the  Queues  Highnes.  1563  Foxe  A.q-M.  (1596)  72/2 


To  which  notable  thing  and  great  force  of  faith,  Mauritius 
himselfe  was  a  great  incourager.  1607  Topsell  Serpents 
(1658)  592  My  worshipful  good  friend,  and  dayly  encourager 
unto  all  good  labours.  1738  Daily  Post  17  Aug.  Mary-le - 
Bonne  Gardens,  Mr.  Gough  begs  leave  . .  to  return  the  en- 
couragers  of  his  Musical  Entertainment  thanks.  1777 
Watson  Philip  II  (1839)  125  They  were  considered  as 
fomenters  of  the  tumults,  and  encouragers  of  heresy.  1844 
H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India  III.  209  He  was  an  encourager 
of  letters  and  the  arts. 

Encou  raging,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Encourage  v.  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Encourage. 

1578  Chr,  Prayers  in  Priv.  Prayers  (1851)  539  That  I 
may  have  a  longing  to  [the  true  good  things]  through 
thine  encouraging.  1637  Decree  Star  Chamb.  §  n  in 
Milton  Areop.,  For  the  . .  incouraging  of  Printers  in  their 
honest,  .endeauours.  1658  Whole  Duty  Man  i.  §  22  (1687) 
4  To  the  incouraging  of  us  in  sins. 

Encouraging  (enkzrredgirj),  ppl.  a.  [f.  En¬ 
courage  v.  +  -1NG  I.]  That  encourages  or  tends  to 
encourage. 

1663  Earl  Lauderd.  in  L.  Papers  (1884)  1. 176  The  Bishop 
. .  hath  writtefi  a  brave  incouraging  Epistle  to  our  Chan¬ 
cellor.  1783  Burke  Rep.  Affairs  India  Wks.  XI.  29  The 
choice  of  Mr.  John  Stables  . .  was  by  no  means  . .  an  en¬ 
couraging  example  to  either  Service.  1855  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  III.  661  He  sate  down,  .to  write  a  kind  and  encourag¬ 
ing  letter  to  the  unfortunate  general. 

Hence  Encouragingly  adv,,  in  an  encouraging 
manner. 

1646  P.  Bulkeley  Gospel  Covt.  iv.  332  Those  about  him 
speak  encouragingly  to  him.  1741  Richardson  Pamela  II. 
170  How  encouragingly  kind  was  all  this  !  1856  Kane 

Arct.  Expl.  I.  $iv.  164  We  talked  encouragingly  of  spring 
hopes. 

Encover,  incover  (en-,  inkyvsj),  v.  rare. 
[f.  En-1,  In- +  Cover  vi]  trans.  To  cover  com¬ 
pletely;  to  enclose  and  cover.  Hence  Eneo’ver- 
ed,  Enco'vering  ppl.  adjs. 

1520-30  Skelton  Garl.  Laur.  1164  Slimy  snails  Encoverde 
over  with  gold  of  tissew  fine.  1596  R.  L.  Diella,  The  gold 
encoverd  booke.  1851  D.  Wilson  Prehist.  Ann.  Scott. 
(1863)  I.  1 17  The  incovering  mound  is  about ..  forty-four 
feet  in  diameter. 

Encowl,  Encraal :  see  En-  pref.1 

Encradle  (enkr^-dT),  v.  Also  7  incradle, 
[f.  En-  1  +  Cradle.]  trans.  To  lay  in  a  cradle. 

1596  Spenser  Hymne  Heavenly  Love  225  Where  he  en- 
cradled  was  In  simple  cratch,  wrapt  in  a  wad  of  hay.  1655 
Fuller  Church  Hist.  1.  iv.  213  Three  Child -Cons tontines 
encradled.  1662  —  Worthies,  Line.  n.  165  Though  there 
incradled. 

+  Encrain.  Obs.—° 

1731-36  Bailey  vol.  II,  Encrain  [with  Horsemen],  a  horse 
that  is  wither  wrung  or  one  that  is  spoilt  in  the  withers. 

+  Encra’mpish,  -ise,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  En-1  + 

Cramp  a.  +  -ish,  after  words  like  impoverish .] 
tram.  To  cramp,  hamper.  Hence  Encrampised 
ppl.  a.,  cramped,  distorted. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  II.  (1869)  108  I  hatte  Peresce, 
\>e  goutous,  [?e  encrampised,  boistous,  )?e  maymed.  1523 
Skelton  Garl.  Laurel  15  Encraumpysshed  so  sore  was 
my  conceyte. 

t  Elicra’SS,  v.  Obs.  rare—',  [ad.  F.  encrasse-r, 
f.  en-  (see  En-  ])  +  crasse  thick,  Crass  ;  cf.  late  L. 
incrassare. ]  intr.  To  thicken  ;  to  become  thick. 

1575  Turberv.  Falconrie  241  The  . .  moysture  of  the  head 
distilling  from  aboue,  vpon  those  breathing  partes,  and 
there  encrassed . .  breede  difficultie  of  breathing. 

Encratism  (e’nkratiz’m).  [f.  Gr.  ey/cpaT-fa  + 
-ism.]  The  doctrinal  system  and  practice  of  the 
Encratites. 

1885  G.  Salmon  Hist.  Introd.  N.  T.  xi.  240  Several  of  the 
Gnostic  sects  had  in  common  this  feature  of  Encratism.. 
the  rejection,  .of  marriage,  of  flesh  meat,  and  of  wine. 

Encratite  (e-nkratoit).  Chiefly  in  pi.  [ad. 
late  L.  encratlta,  late  Gr.  eyKparrrrjs  (Hippolytus), 
f.  iy/cpar-ris  continent  +  -Ittjs  :  see  -ITE.]  One  of 
those  early  Christian  heretics  (chiefly  Gnostic) 
that  abstained  from  flesh,  from  wine,  and  from 
marriage.  Also  attrib. 

1587  T.  Rogers  39  Art.  (1621)  295  The  Encratites.  .use  no 
wine  at  all.  1702  Echard  Eccl.  Hist.  (1710)  500  Justin’s 
scholar^  Tatian  . .  formed  a  new  sect  called  by  the  name  of 
Encratites,  or  Continents.  1883  Ch.  Q.  Rev.  XV.  394  By 
Encratites  and  Marcionites  intoxicating  liquors  would  have 
been  denounced  with  as  much  fervour  as  by  Dr.  Kerr.  1885 
G.  Salmon  Hist.  Introd.  N.  T.  241  The  principal  apocry¬ 
phal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  proceeded  from  men  of  Encratite 
views. 

t  Encre*,  v.  Obs.  rare—',  [app.  a  corrupt  form 
oiencrese,  Increase.]  ?  To  grow,  thrive. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  xii.  66  Wei  wot  this  tree  Encre  in 
litel  moiste  and  places  hie. 

Encrease,  -creee,  -erees.e,  -cresee,  -cres(e, 
-cress(e,  obs.  forms  of  Increase. 

t  Encre’dit,  v.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  En-  +  Credit.] 
To  gain  credit  lor  (a  person).  In  quot.  reft. 

1642  Rogers  Naaman  436  Thinking  to  encredit  and  in¬ 
gratiate  themselves  into  their  affections. 

Encrely,  var.  of  Enkerly  a.,  Obs.  Sc. 

Encrimson  (enkn  inzon),  71.  Also  9  in-,  [f.  En- 

+  Crimson.]  trans.  To  make  or  dye  crimson. 

*773  ]•  Ross  Fratricide  1.  528  Lips  encrimson’d  o’er  With 
vestal  modesty  !  1882  Farrar  Early  Chr.  II.  215  Steps 
encrimsoned  by  the  uncleansed  pools  of  gore. 

Encrimsoned  (enkri-mzend),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec. 
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4-  -ED1.]  Dyed  crimson  ;  red  like  crimson.  Also 

fig. 

1597  Shaks.  Loved s  Compl.  xxix,  In  bloodlesse  white,  and 
the  encrimson’d  mood.  1824  Month.  Mag.  LVIII.  144 
Grasping  this  incrimsoned  steel.  1839  Poe  House  0/  Usher 
Wks.  1864  I.  294  Feeble  gleams  of  encrimsoned  light  made 
their  way  through  the  trellissed  panes.  1882  Farrar  Early 
Chr.  I.  10  Bands  of  gladiators,  .hacked  each  other  to  pieces 
on  the  encrimsoned  sand. 

Encrinal  (e'nkrinal),  a.  Geol.  [f.  Encrin-us 

+  -AL.]  =  ENCRINITAL. 

1845  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  xii.  159  The  blue 
encrinal  limestone  so  abundant  at  Holy  Island.  1858  Geikie 
Hist.  Boulder  xi.  205  The  rock  with  its  included  encrinal 
stems  and  shells. 

Encrinic  (enkrrnik),  a.  Geol.  [f.  Encrin-us 
+  -IC.]  =  Encrinital. 

1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Encrinital  (enkrinartal),  a.  Geol.  [f.  En- 

CRINITE  +  -AL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  having  the  character 
of,  Encrinites. 

1847  Ansted  X«ir.  World  viii.  177  Living  chiefly  on  the 
crabs,  lobsters,  and  shell-fish,  or  on  the  encrinital  animals. 
1875  Croll  Climate  <y  T.  xviii.  298  Encrinital  fragments  in 
the  greatest  abundance. 

2.  Containing  Encrinites. 

1876  Page  Adv.  Pext-Bk.  Geol.  xiv.  245  The  frequent 
synonym  of  ‘  encrinal  ’  or  ‘encrinital  limestone  \ 

Encrinite  (emkrinait).  Zool.  and  Geol.  [f.  En¬ 
crin-us  +  -ITE.]  A  fossil  crinoid  ;  formerly  some¬ 
times  extended  to  crinoids  generally. 

1808  Parkinson  Organ.  Rem.  II.  153  (in  Rees).  1819 
Rees  Cycl.,  Encrinites,  a  kind  of  columnar  extraneous 
or  organized  fossil.  1835  Kirby  Hah.  4-  Inst.  Anim.  II. 
xiii.  10  A  tribe  of  plant-like  animals  . .  which,  from  a  sup¬ 
posed  resemblance . .  to  the  blossom  of  a  liliaceous  plant  have 
been  denominated  Encrinites.  1854  F.  Bakewell  Geol.  30 
The  prevailing  characteristic  fossils  being  encrinites  and 
madrepores.  1880  Geikie  Phys.  Geog.  iv.  §  21.  191  A  piece 
of  limestone  is . .  made  up  of  the  crowded  joints  of  the  encri¬ 
nite  or  stone-lily — a  marine  animal. 

attrib.  1822  G.  Young  Geol.  Sum’.  Yorhsh.  Coast  (1828) 
21  Masses  of  the  encrinite  limestone.  1847  E.  Forbes  in 
Wilson  &  Geikie  Mem.  xii.  (1861)413,  I  went  to  seek  out 
the  localities  for  the  encrinite  heads. 

Encrinitic  (enkrinitik),  a.  Geol.  [f.  Encrin¬ 
ite  4-  -ic.]  Containing  fossil  Encrinites. 

1863  Cambrian  Jrtil.  Sept.  154  The  carbonate  shell  mar¬ 
ble  of  South  Wales,  and  the  encrinitic  of  North  Wales. 
1864  in  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  IX.  482  The  metamorphosis 
of  encrinitic  limestone. 

Encrinoid  (e’nkrinoid),  a.  Geol.  [f.  Encrin-us 
+  -0ID.]  Resembling  an  Encrinite. 

1841-71  T.  R.  Jones  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  179  An  Encri¬ 
noid  Echinoderm  in  its  perfect  condition. 

II  Encrinus  (e’nkrhms).  Zool.  Also  8  en- 
crinos.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  iv  in  +  uplvov  lily.  The 
word  was  invented  by  Harenberg  (1729)  as  a  name 
for  a  fossil  which  two  years  before  he  had  proposed 
to  call  a  ‘  stone  lily’.] 

1.  t  A  name  formerly  applied  generally  to  fossil 
crinoids  ;  =  Encrinite  (obs.).  b.  Now  the  name 
of  a  particular  (extinct)  genus  of  crinoids,  the  type 
of  the  family  Encrinidm. 

1762  [see  2].  1841-71  T.  R.  Jones  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4) 
18 1  To  convert  an  Encrinus  into  an  animal  capable  of  loco¬ 
motion.  1851  Richardson  Geol.  viii.  228  In  encrinus,  it  is 
composed  of  different-sized  circular  plates. 

f  2.  Applied  to  certain  extant  animals  which 
were  supposed  to  resemble  the  fossil  encrinus: 
a.  The  Pennatula  Encrinus  of  Linnaeus  =  the 
mod.  genus  Umbellula  (class  Anthozoa,  sub-king¬ 
dom  Ccelentcrata).  b.  A  crinoid  described  by 
Ellis  as  found  on  the  coast  of  Barbadoes.  Obs. 

1762  Ellis  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI  I.  358  As  it  comes  nearest 
to  the  fossils  called  encrini.  .1  shall  keep  to  that  name,  and 
call  it  encrinus.  1788  Chambers'  Cycl.  (Rees),  Encrinos. 
1819  Rees  Cycl.,  Encrinus. 

t  Encri’sp,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  En-  +  Crisp  ;  cf. 
late  L.  incrispare. ]  trans.  To  curl  (hair  or  wool) 
tightly  or  crisply.  Hence  Encrisped  ppl.  a. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  in.  139  Thai  shall  have  softe  en¬ 
crisped  wolle.  1523  Skelton  Garl.  Laurel  289  With  heris 
encrisped,  yalowe  as  the  golde. 

+  Encroa  ch,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  incroch. 
[f.  Encroach  vi]  Encroachment;  gradual  ap¬ 
proach. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xxi.  (1632)  1000  The  further 
incroch  of  the  French.  1666  J.  Smith  Old  Age  (1676)  99 
The  insensible  encroach  of  age  is  no  where  so  soon  dis¬ 
covered.  a  1716  South  12  Serm.  (1717)  IV.  393  Grew  into 
it  by  insensibie  Encroaches. 

Encroach  (enkrffutj),  v.  Forms:  a.  4-7  en- 
croch(e,  (6  engroehe),  6-  encroach.  (3.  5-7 
incroch(e,  6  incroatch,  (ingroche),  6-8  in- 
croach.  [a.  OF.  encrochier  to  seize,  also  rejl. 
and  intr.  to  perch,  fasten  upon,  f.  en-  (see  En-) 
+  croc  hook.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  seize,  acquire  wrongfully  (property 
or  privilege).  Also  absol.  Obs. 

a.  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  2036  The  renkez. .  Encrochede  alle 
Cristyndome  be  craftes  of  armes.  1494  Fabyan,  vii.  ccxxx. 
262  He  wolde  haue  encroched  thynges  appertaynynge  to  yc 
Crowne  of  Fraunce..  1523  Fitzherb.  Snrv.  Prof,  I  make 
this  boke . .  to  thentent  that  the  lordes . .  shuld  nat . .  haue  their 
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landes  lost  nor  imbeselde  nor  encroched  by  one  from  an* 
other,  a  1593  H.  Smith  Wks.  (1866-7)  I.  364  Base-born 
honours  which  they  have  encroached  from  men.  1605 
Verstegan  Dec.  Intell.  (1634)  115  The  Scottish  men  . .  did 
lastly  encroach  unto  themselves  a  Kingdome.  1606  G. 
W[oodcocke]  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  H  h  6  a  The  tribute  which 
Iustinius  had  couetously  enchroched. 

p.  a  1528  Skelton  Death  Edw.  IV,  51  And  more  euer 
to  incroche  redy  was  I  bent.  ^1534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng . 
Hist.  I.  65  Ingroching  bootie  echewhere  plentifullie. 
1587  Myrr./or  Mag.,  B  renin  is iv,  Hee  warned  me  I  should 
not  seeke  t’incroatcn  That  was  not  mine. 

+  b.  Law.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  135  b,  A  Rent  is  said  to  be  en¬ 
croched,  when  the  Lord  by  distresse  or  otherwise  compells 
the  tenant  to  pay  more  rent  than  he  ought. 

+  c.  In  good  or  neutral  sense  :  To  obtain,  gain. 
Obs.  rare. 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  1 1 16  Delyt  J>at  his  come  en¬ 
croched.  Ibid.  C.  18  For  J?ay  schal  comfort  encroche  in 
kyhes  ful  mony. 

2.  intr.  To  trench  or  intrude  usurping!  y  (esp.  by 
insidious  or  gradual  advances)  on  the  territory, 
rights,  or  accustomed  sphere  of  action  of  others. 
Also  transf  and  fig.  of  things:  To  make  gradual 
inroads  on,  extend  (its)  boundaries  at  the  expense 
of,  something  else.  Const,  on,  upon  (the  territory, 
rights,  etc.  invaded,  or  the  person  whose  rights  are 
infringed)  ;  also  simply. 

a.  c.  1534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (1846)  I.  137  Bie  littell 
ahd  littell  engroched  on  the  sowthe  partes  of  the  lie.  1600 
Hakluyt  Voy. (1810)  III.  423  See  you  that  you  suffer  him  not 
to  encroch  vpon  you.  1713  Steele  Englishm.  No.  29.  185, 
I  shall  not  encroach  upon  your  Time.  1791  Smeaton  Edy - 
stone  L.  §  357  The  sea  encroached  upon  these  cliffs.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  260  Restraining  both  churches 
.  .from  encroaching  on  the  functions  of  the  civil  magistrate. 
1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  116  He  who  encroaches  shall 
pay  twofold  the  price  of  the  injury. 

p.  1541  Elyot  Image  Goz>.  155  b,  He  woulde  not  suffer 
his  libertines  to  incroche  vpon  his  possessions.  1660  R.  Coke 
Power  4-  Subj.  136  Laws  made  by  the  Kings  of  this  realm 
did  never  incroach  upon  the  ghostly  power  which  our 
Saviour  by  divine  positive  institution  left  only  to  his  Church. 
1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  <$•  Exp.  Philos.  IV.  xliv.  201  The 
nucleus  of  a  spot . .  often  changes  its  figure,  by  umbra  in- 
croaching  irregularly  upon  it. 

+  b.  trails.  To  impose  (an  unfair  burden  or 
condition)  tipon.  Obs.  rare—1.  (Doubtful:  perh. 
what  is  used  adverbially.) 

1548  Ld.  Somerset  Epist.  Scots  244  What  wil  they  not  en¬ 
croche  vpon  you  ? 

3.  intr.  To  advance,  intrude  beyond  natural  or 
conventional  limits.  +  b.  refl.  in  same  sense 
(obs.  rare). 

1555  Fardle  Facions  App.  323  When  the  coueitous  manne 
will  encroche  beyonde  his  boundes.  1599  T.  M[oufet] 
Silkwormes  48  Lest  heate  by  stealth  encroch  it  selfe  too 
soone.  1618  Bolton  Florus  111.  v.  181  Lucius  Sulla  . . 
shoved  the  Enemie  backe  . .  from  encroaching  any  farther. 
1680  Butler  Rem.  (1759)  I.  214  Those  that  falsly  venture 
to  encroach,  Where  Nature  has  deny’d  them  all  Approach. 
1830  M.  Donovan  Dom.  Econ.  I.  3  A  state  which  en¬ 
croaches  beyond  the  boundaries  of  sleep.  [See  also  En¬ 
croaching  ppl.  a.] 

c.  trans.  To  encroach  upon. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  660  This  [Bramble]  taketh  roote  easily 
. .  incroching  grounde  with  the  toppes  of  his  branches. 
Ibid.  648  It  incrocheth  and  winneth  more  ground. 

J4.  intr.  To  get  oneself  connected  with.  Obs.  rare. 
X579  Gosson  Apol.  Sch.  Abuse  (Arb.)  73  Penelopes  suters 
. .  were  glad  to  encroche  with  some  of  her  maides. 

Encroacher  (enkwu-tjai).  [f.  Encroach  v.  + 
-er.]  One  who  encroaches  (on). 

1581  J.  Bell  H addon  s  Answ.  Osor.  491  Why  is  Haddon 
accused  . .  as  an  encrocher  upon  other  mens  possessions  ? 
1689  R.  Wright  Benefice  16, 1  am  a  bold  Incroacher  on  the 
Gods,  And  steal  their  Free-hold.  1720  Swift  Run  upon 
Bankers  Wks.  1755  IV.  1.  22  The  bold  encroachers  on  the 
deep.  X742  Richardson  Pamela  III.  xx,  I  would  not  for 
the  World  be  thought  an  Incroacher.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  22 
June,  Those  irregular  encroachers  who  border  and  trespass 
on  the  domain  of  history. 

t  Encroa’ching,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Encroach  v. 
+  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Encroach. 

1539  Taverner  Card.  IVysed.  1.  40  a,  By  thy  incrochyng  of 
other  mens  realms,  a  1639  W.  Whateley  Prototypes  11. 
xxix.  (1640)  144  Murder  is  a  sinne  ..  wronging  God  ex- 
treamely  in  presumptuous  incroching  upon  his  prerogative. 
1643  Prynne  Sov.  Power  Pari.  in.  36  The  encroaching  of 
the  said  royall  power  to  them. 

Encroaching  (enkron-tjig),  ppl.  a.  [f.  En¬ 
croach  v.  +  -ING2.]  That  encroaches. 

x593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  i.  96  The  House  of  Yorke 
thrust  from  the  Crowne,  By  lofty  proud  incroaching  tyranny. 
1649  Milton  Eikon.  xL  (1851)426  It  concern'd  them  first  to 
sue  out  their  Livery  from  the  unjust  wardship  of  his  encroach¬ 
ing  Prerogative.  1742  Richardson  Pamela  IV.  50  Ladies 
in  your  Way,  are  often  like  incroaching  Subjects.  X853 
Kane  Grinnell Exp.  xxix.  (1856)  250  Our  nobly-strengthened 
little  craft  rose  up  upon  the  encroaching  floes  bodily.  1873 
Symonds  Grk.  Poets  i.  26  The  cold  encroaching  policy  of 
Sparta. 

Encroachingly  (enkrju-tJirjli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -LY2.]  In  an  encroaching  manner. 

1822  Mofith.  Mag.  LIV.  592  Whether  Bodmer  availed 
himself  of  Wieland's  pen  too  encroachingly. 

Encroachment  (enkr^u-tjment).  Also  7-8 
in-,  [f.  Encroach  v.  +  -ment  :  in  AF.  (1437)  en- 
crochementi]  The  action  of  encroaching,  in  various 
senses  ;  spec,  in  Law  (see  quot.  1613'. 


1523  Fitzherb.-SVzti.is  But  and  there  shalbe  made  any  new 
incrochmentes  or  intackis  inclosed  or  taken  in  out  of  the 
commens.  X556  J.  Heywood  Spider  <$■  F.  xxi.  49  Ye  thus. . 
Usurpe  on  vs  by  meane  of  encrochement.  1613  R.  C. 
Table  Alph.  (ed.  3),  Encrochment ,  when  the  Lord  hath 
gotten  and  seised  of  more  rent  pr  seruices  of  his  tenant  then 
of  right  is  due.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  I.  iii.  8  The 
people,  .being  ready  with  open  armes  to  receive  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  Error.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xii.  72  But  this  Usurper 
his  encroachment  proud  Stayes  not  on  Man.  1768  Black- 
stone  Comm.  III.  iii  Encroachment  of  jurisdiction,  or 
calling  one  coram  non  judice,  to  answer  in  a  court  that  has 
no  legal  cognizance  of  the  cause.  1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  # 
Exp.  Philos.  IV.  xliv.  201  By  these  incroachments  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  a  spot  is  divided  into  two  or  more  nuclei.  1830  H. 
Rogers  Ess.  (1850)  II.  iv.  199  We  . .  find  the  Latin  element 
making  undue  encroachments.  1878  Bosw.  Smith  Carthage 
433  The  intervening  strip  of  land,  narrower  now  than  then 
owing  to  the  encroachment  of  the  waves. 

Encrochet:  see  En -prefix  1  a. 

Uncrown  (enkreurn),  v.  Also  6  eneroun. 
[f.  En-1^-  Crown  sb .] 

1.  trails.  To  put  a  crown  on  (any  one);  to  crown. 

1486  ^’.  St.  A  lbans,  Her.  A  j  a,  Aungelis  encrowned  full 
hye  with  precious  stones.  1841  T.  J.  Ouseley  Eng.  Melo¬ 
dies  49  Whilst  Flowers  en-crown  thy  Fairy  head.  1854 
Bailey  Festus  (ed.  5)  530  Encrowned  with  peaks  of  quiver¬ 
ing  fire.  1884  Sword  <$•  Trowel  Feb.  63  Our  fathers  were 
wont  to  encrown  themselves  with  a  tasselled  triangle. 

+  2.  ?  To  mark  or  stamp  with  the  figure  of  a 
crown.  Obs. 

1538  Leland  I  tin.  V.  no  And  one  Quene  Elenor  was 
buried  . .  under  a  flat  Stone  of  Marble  with  an  Image  of 
plaine  Plate  of  Brasse  encrounid. 

t  Encrownment.  Obs.  rare -1.  In  4  en- 
corownment.  [f.  Encrown  v.  +  -ment.]  The 
action  or  ceremony  of  encrowning  ;  coronation. 

?  a:  1400  Morte  Arth.  4198  Encorownmentes  of  kynges 
enoynttede. 

t  Encru  elize,  v.  Obs.  rare—'1,  [f.  En-1  + 
Crhel  + -ize.]  trans.  To  make  cruel  or  savage. 

1654  Cokaine  Diauea  iv.  344  Those  minds,  which,  en- 
cruelized,  had  not  distinction  to  know  their  madnesse. 

Encrust,  incrust  (en-,  inkrz?*st),  v.  [Prob. 
of  twofold  formation:  (1)  ad.  Fr.  incrust-er  or 
It.  incrustare  (used  in  sense  1),  ad.  L.  incrust  are, 
f.  in  upon  +  crusta  Crust.  (2)  f.  En-1,  In-  + 
Crust,  or  ad.  Fr.  encroilter  (in  16th  c.  encrouster) 
of  equivalent  formation.  The  en-  and  in -  forms 
are  both  in  common  use,  without  any  differentia¬ 
tion  of  sense  ;  the  Dictionaries  mostly  favour  in¬ 
crust,  but  encrust  appears  to  be  the  more  frequent 
in  actual  use.] 

1.  trails.  To  ornament  (a  surface)  by  overlaying 
it  with  a  crust  of  precious  material.  Also  To 
encrust  into. 

a.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  $  F.  I.  xii.  262  The  outside  of  the 
edifice  was  encrusted  with  marble.  1825  Bro.  Jonathan  I. 
142  As  if  the  whole  tree  were  encrusted  with  molten 
jewellery,  a  1859  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  V.  196  A  staircase 
encrusted  with  jasper.  1875  Fortnum  Maiolica  xi.  101  The 
painted  and  incised  bacini,  which  are  encrusted  into  her 
church  towers. 

p.  164.x  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  I.  35  The  church  of  the 
Jesuits  is.  .a  glorious  fabric  without  and  within,  wholly  in- 
crusted  with  marble.  X781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$•  F.  III.  liii.  295 
The  walls  were  incrusted  with  marbles  of  various  colours. 
1885  Stone  Chr.  be/.  Christ  44  Vases  incrusted  with 
diamonds  and  lapis  lazuli. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  crust  or  thin  coating  (e.g.  of 
rust,  sedimentary  deposits,  etc.).  Also  of  scales, 
shellfish,  etc. :  To  form  a  crust  or  hard  coating  on 
(a  surface). 

a.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  313  In  those  dreary 
countries,  the  instruments,  .that  are  kept  in  the  pocket,  .are 
quickly  encrusted.  1806  Med.  Jrnl.  XV.  535  He  now  was 
encrusted  with  one  scab  over  every  part  of  his  face  and  body. 
1828  Stark  Elem.  Nat .  Hist.  I.  482  Scales  encrusting  the 
soft  part  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins.  1854  F.  Bakewell  Geol. 
87  Sulphur  is  found  . .  encrusting  the  sides  in  considerable 
quantities.  1878  Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  433  The  blocks  of 
masonry  . .  are  now  encrusted  by  shell  fish  and  sea  weeds. 

ft.  1733  Pope  Hor.  Sat.  11.  i.  73  Let  Jove  incrust  Swords, 
pikes,  and  guns,  with  everlasting  rust.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess. 
Waters  II.  23  Such,  .waters,  .incrust  vessels  in  which  they 
are  contained.  1863  Fr.  Kemble  R esid.  Georgia  23  Their 
bare  feet  being  literally  incrusted  with  dirt. 

b.  fig. 

a.  1806  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  I.  359  Some  rejected  Christ  as 
unfit  nucleus  to  encrust  with  their  fables.  1861  Mill 
Utilit.  iii.  42  The  simple  fact  is  . .  encrusted  over  with  col¬ 
lateral  associations. 

p.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  1.  157  How  was  my  heart  incrusted 
by  the  world  !  1837  J.  H.  Newman  Par.  Serm.  III.  xvii. 

265  Satan  . .  may  incrust  it  with  his  own  evil  creations. 
1858  Holland  Titcomb’s  Lett.  viii.  80  You  get  habits  of 
thought  and  life  that  incrust  you.  1873  H.  Rogers  Orig. 
Bible  viii.  (1875)  326  Many  languages  . .  were  still  so  in¬ 
crusted  with  barbarism. 

3.  To  form  into  a  crust,  deposit  as  a  crust. 

1726  Thomson  Winter  756  The  winter  snow  Incrusted 
hard.  1837  W.  Irving  Capt.  Bonneville  (1849)  I5I  ^  was 
sufficiently  incrusted  to  bear  a  pedestrian. 

4.  a.  intr.  for  refi.  To  form  itself  into  a  crust, 
b.  intr.  To  form  or  deposit  a  crust  upon. 

1725  Huxham  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXIII.  381  The 
Pustules,  .did  not  incrust  yellow.  1754  Ibid.  XLIX.  26 1'his 
chanel  of  fire,  .is  covered  by  the.  .lava,  which  cools  and  in¬ 
crusts  on  its  surface.  1865  Pusey  Truth  Eng.  Ch.  30  A 
mass  of  unauthorized  traditional  glosses  . .  had  encrusted 
over  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 


5.  To  shut  up,  imprison  as  within  a  crust,  rare, 
a  1711  Ken  Poet.  Wks.  (1721)  IV.  528  Tho’  I  should  . .  In 
Alps  of  Ice  encrusted,  freeze.  1830  Sir  J.  Herschel  Stud. 
Nat.  Phil.  79  The  statue  might  be  conceived  encrusted  in 
its  marble  envelope. 

Encrusted,  incrusted  (en-,  inkrzusted), 
ppl.  a.  [f.  Encrust  v.  +  -ed1.]  In  senses  of 
the  vb. 

1816  J.  Scott  Vis.  Paris  (ed.  5)  59  The  olive  branch  in 
one  hand,  and  the  ©ncrusted  pike  in  the  other.  1853  Kane 
Grinnell  Exp.xy.xv iii.  (1856)  351  Trailing  his  hind  quarters 
over  the  incrusted  snow.  1859  Gullick  &  Timbs  Paint. 
121  The  first  kind,  or  ‘  incrusted  enamels  ’  is  subdivided  into 
two  classes.  1866  Tate  Brit.  Mollusks  iv.  292  Solid  con¬ 
cretions.  .of  an  organized  skeleton  and  incrusted  salts. 

Encrusting,  incrusting  (en-,  inkrzrstiq), 
ppl.  a.  [f.  Encrust  v.  +-ing2.]  That  encrusts. 

1766  Pennant  Zool.  (1768)  I.  Pref.  3  The  excellence  and 
number  of  our  springs,  whether  medicinal  or  incrusting. 
1856-8  W.  Clark  Van  der  Hoeven's  Zool.  I.  79  Polypary 
incrusting,  formed  of  stolons.  i86x  Dickens  in  All  Y. 
Round  IV.  461,  I  was  content  to  take  a  foggy  view  of  the 
Inn  through  the  window’s  encrusting  dirt.  1878  G.  Mac¬ 
donald  PJiantastes  v.  81  A  kiss  cannot  reach  her  through 
the  incrusting  alabaster. 

Encrustment  (enknrstment).  [f.  Encrust  v. 
+  -ment.]  concr.  That  which  is  deposited  by  the 
action  of  encrusting;  an  outer  encrusted  layer  or 
shell.  Also  fig. 

x86i  Craik  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.  I.  561  That  rich  . .  spirit  of 
drollery,  .penetrating  through  all  enfoldings  and  rigorous 
encrustments  into  the  kernel  of  the  ludicrous.  1876  Black- 
more  Cripps  II.  xiv.  21 1  The  trees  . .  glistened  rather  with 
soft  moisture  than  with  stiff  encrustment. 

Encrystal :  see  Incrystal. 
t  Encul3e.  Sc.  Obs.  rare—1.  [Cf.  Accoil,  which 
in  Sc.  form  would  be  *acu/fie.']  ?  Coaxing. 

1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints ,  St.  Tecla  34  Quhene  he  saw  he 
sped  nathinge  For  his  encul3e  or  antysing. 

t  Encumber,  sb.  Obs.  Forms:  4  encumbre, 
eneumbir,  6  encombre,  7  encomber,  encumber. 
Also  6  incomber,  incumber,  [a.  OF.  encombre 
=  Pr.  encombre ,  It.  ingombro late  L.  incumbrum , 
f.  incumbrdre :  see  Encumber  v.~\  The  state  of 
being  encumbered ;  concr.  an  encumbrance,  em¬ 
barrassment,  trouble,  annoyance. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  327  With  many  grete  en¬ 
cumbre  of  in  hard  stoure.  1546  Gardiner  Decl.  Artie. 
Joye  43  Saynt  Austen,  .auoydinge  thencombreof these  sub- 
tyll  heretiques.  1557  North  tr.  Guevara's  Diall 0/ Princes 
(1582)  422  b  Why  they  should  suffer  so  many  incombers, 
broiles,  and  troubles  as  they  do.  a  1618  Raleigh  To  P. 
Henry  in  Rem.  (1661)  252  The  greater  [ship]  is  slow;  un- 
maniable,  and  ever  full  of  encumber.  C1630  Drumm.  of 
Hawth.  Poems  10  Sleep  . .  follow’d  with  a  troope  of  golden 
Slumbers  Thrust  from  my  quiet  Braine  all  base  encumbers. 
1642  Howell  For.  Trav.  v.  (Arb.)  28  Too  great  a  number 
of  such  Friends,  is  an  encomber  and  may  betray  him. 

Encumber  (enk»-mbaj),  v.  Forms :  a.  4-7 
encomber,  -bre,  (5  encounbre,  emcombre), 
5-8  encumbre,  6-  encumber.  j3.  6-8  incom¬ 
ber,  incumbre,  7  ineombre,  incumber.  See 
also  Accumber.  [a.  OF.  encombrc-r  to  block  up, 
obstruct,  a  Com.  Rom.  word  (Pr.  encombrar,  It. 
ingombrare ) late  L.  incombrare ,  f.  in  in,  upon 
+  combrus  barricade,  obstacle,  prob.  repr.  L. 
cumulus  heap.  (In  Eng.  the  fig.  uses  appear 
much  earlier  than  the  literal.)] 

1.  trans.  To  hamper,  embarrass  (persons,  their 
movements,  actions,  etc.)  with  a  clog  or  burden. 
Also  of  things  :  To  act  as  a  clog  or  restraint  upon. 
Also  fig. 

a.  c  1386  Chaucer  Pers.  T.  ?  613  Of  accidie  cometh  first, 
that  a  man  is  annoyed  and  encombrid  for  to  do  eny  good- 
ne^  1600  Holland  Livy  xliii.  xxiii.  1169  They  marched 
heavily  armed  and  encombered.  1660  Blount  Boscobel  11. 
(1680)  31  He  travers’d,  .near  three  hundred  (miles),  .encom¬ 
bered  with  a  portmanteau.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.Sp  F.  III. 
Iii.  261  The  royal  camp  was  encumbered  by  the  luxury  of 
the  palace.  1842  Bischoff/J^W/^/  Manuf.  1 1.  44 There  were 
various  branches  of  our  trade  which  it  had  been  thought 
necessary  to  encumber  with  high  duties.  1855  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  IV.  408  He  could  not  be  persuaded  to  encumber 
his  feeble  frame  with  a  cuirass.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2) 
IV.  407  The  study  of  philosophy,  .may  encumber  him. 

ft.  ?  1612  Brinsley  Lnd.  Lit.  iii.  (1627)  13  Schoolemasters 
wno  are  incumbred  with  this  inconvenience.  1610  Healey 
Epictetus'  Man.  (1636)  xiii.  17  Lamenesse  incombers  the 
legges,  but  not  the  resolution.  1688  in  Somers  Tracts  I . 
306  Such  Statutes  . .  seem  to  incumber  what  Papists  think 
his  Majesty’s  Prerogative.  1726  Addison  Dial.  Medals  ii. 
She  draws  back  her  garment  . .  that  it  may  not  incumber 
her  in  her  march.  1738  IG.  Smith]  Cur.  Relat.  II.  314 
They  sold  their  Commodities  . .  in  order  to  be  less  in- 
combert  when  they  should  go  about  to  conquer. 

f2.  To  engage,  involve,  entangle  in.  Obs. 
x38.  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  70  Procurators  of  fend  to 
encombre  [mennus  soulis]  in  synne.  cx386  Chaucer 
Prol.  508  And  Iefte  his  scheep  encombred  in  the  myre. 
a  1662  Heylin  Laud  1.  128  To  deliver  him  out  of  that  War 
in  which  they  had  incumbred.  .him.  c  1720  Prior  Poems 
(J.)  Encumbered  in  the  silken  string. 

t  3.  To  cause  suffering  or  inconvenience  to.  Obs. 
c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  254  salle  Edward  be 
encombred  J>orgh  dame  Blanche  schene.  1481  Caxton 
Myrr.  1.  xii.  37  In  mannes  body  whan  ony  maladye  or 
sekenes  encombreth  hit.  15x4  Barclay  Cyt.  Uplondyshm. 
(1847)  51  Sometime  these  Courtiers  them  more  to  incumber 
Slepe  all  in  one  chamber.  1563-87  Foxe  A.  M.  (1506) 
191/2  Greefes  wherwith  your  mind  is  dailie  incombred.  1605 
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ENCYCLICAL. 


Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  i.  vii.  §  7  (1873)  56  His  mind,  .being  no 
ways  charged  or  incumbered,  either  with  fears,  remorses,  or 
scruples. 

f  b.  Of  enemies,  etc. :  To  press  hardly  upon, 
harass,  give  trouble  to.  Obs. 

1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle  1.  i.  (1859)  2  To  what  purpoos  had 
god  formed  me  for  to  ben  encombred  with  soo  moche  mes- 
chyef.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  1.  xxxi.  104  The  fieshe,  the  worlde, 
and  the  Devil,  .encomberithe  a  man.  1485  Caxton  Chas. 
Gt.  120  Ye  shal  be  here  encombred  and  assaylled.  1633  P. 
Fletcher  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jas.  I  (1848)  197  Much  were  the 
knights  encumbered  with  these  foes. 

f  c.  To  overcome,  master ;  said  esp.  of  tempta¬ 
tions,  passions,  etc.  Obs. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xix.  223  That  ydelnesse  encombre 
hym  nou^t.  1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  267  The  King.  .  Incom- 
bred  of  his  lustes  blinde  The  lawe  tornith  out  of  kinde. 
c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  11.  v.  (1554)  46  b,  The  auoutour.  .Thee 
encumbred  of  very  force. 

4.  To  burden  with  duties,  obligations,  or  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

a  1593  H.  Smith  Wks.  (1867)  H.  355  Martha  is  sore  en¬ 
cumbered  with  much  serving.  1607  Hieron  IVks.  I.  336 
It  is  a  burthen  to  them  to  bee  so  employed;  they  cannot 
abide  to  be  so  encombred.  1781  Burke  Sp.  Repeal.  Mar¬ 
riage  Act  X.  137  A  man  that  breeds  a  family  without  com¬ 
petent  means  of  maintenance,  encumbers  other  men  with  his 
children.  1879  Froude  Csesar  xi.  119  Aurelia  had  objected 
to  be  encumbered  with  a  stepson. 

5.  To  burden  (a  person  or  an  estate)  with  debts  ; 
esp.  to  charge  (an  estate)  with  a  mortgage.  [Cf. 
OF.  cncombrer  to  mortgage.] 

a.  1632  Massinger  City  Madam  1.  ii,  Such  lands.  .As  are 
not  encumbered.  1729  Berkeley  Serm.  Wks.  1871  IV.  639 
If  you  were  ..  encumbered  with  debt.  1843  Lever  J. 
Hinton  vii.  (1878)  46  His  large  estates,  loaded  with  debt 
and  encumbered  by  mortgage.  1858  Ld.  St.  Leonards 
Handy  Bk.  Prop .  Law  xiv.  95  If  he  make  a  mortgage 
after  having  otherwise  encumbered  the  estate. 

/3.  1677  Yarr anton  Engl.  Improy .  8  There  being  so 

many  ways  to  incumber  the  Land  privately.  1767  Black- 
stone  Comm.  II.  313  The  new  occasions  and  necessities., 
required  means  to  be  devised  of  charging  and  incumbering 
estates. 

6.  To  load  or  fill  (places,  things)  with  what  is 
obstructive  or  useless  ;  to  block  up  ;  fig.  to  com¬ 
plicate,  render  difficult. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3007  Thorough  the  breres  anoon  wente 
I,  Wherof  encombred  was  the  hay.  1555  Eden  Decades 
IV.  I?id.  (Arb.)  310  All  iorneys  incumbered  with  continuall 
waters.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  1.  38  Seruetto  and 
other  like  . .  haue  encombred  al  things  with  new  deceites. 
1777  Priestley  Matt.  <5-  Spir.  (1782)  I.  34,  I  have  not.  .en¬ 
cumbered  my  doctrine  with  . .  difficulties.  1796  Morse 
Amer.  Geog.  I.  129  Copper  Mine  River.,  is  encumbered 
with  shoals  and  falls.  1816  Scott  Bl.  Dwarf  \\ ,  The  ground 
about  the  pillar  was  strewed,  or  rather  encumbered,  with 
many  large  fragments  of  stone.  1868  Milman  St.  Pants  472 
Newton’s  monument  . .  adorns  or  incumbers  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary-le-Bow.  1876  Green  Short  Hist.  vi.  §  2  (1882) 
276  The  Statutes  of  Apparel . .  begin  at  this  time  to  en¬ 
cumber  the  Statute-Book. 

•(•7.  In  pa.  pple. :  Constipated.  Obs.  rare~ b 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  C  iiij  b,  When  yowre  hawke  is  en- 
combred  in  the  bowillis. 

f  8.  ?To  fold  (the  arms).  Obs.  rare—1. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  v.  174  With  Armes  encombred  thus, 
or  thus,  head  shake. 

Encumbered  (enkzrmb9.id),  ppl .  a.  [f.  En¬ 
cumber  v .  +  -ED1.]  In  the  senses  of  the  verb: 
Hampered,  burdened,  etc.  Of  an  estate  :  Charged 
with  a  mortgage. 

1784  Cowper  Task  iv.  498  Society  grown  weary  of  the 
load,  Shakes  her  incumber’d  lap,  and  casts  them  out.  1847 
Bright  Sp.  Irel.  13  Dec.,  The  encumbered  condition  of 
landed  property  in  Ireland.  1859  Jf.phson  Brittany  ii.  9 
Those  who  travelled  in  more  dignified  and  encumbered 
style.  1884  Mackeson  &  Smith  ed.  Coote’s  Law  o/Mortg. 
473  The  Incumbered  Estates  Court  [West  Indies]. 

Encirmberer.  [f.  us  prec.  +  -er.]  One  who 
encumbers.  « 

Encumbering  (enkzrmbariq),  ppl .  a.  [f.  En¬ 
cumber  v.  +  -ing^J  That  encumbers. 

1641  Milton  A nimadv.  (1851)  188  Whosoever  ..  labours 
to  keep  such  an  incumbring  surcharge  of  earthly  things. 
1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  1.  404  From  his  belt  he  took 
The  encumbering  sword.  1838-9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  IV. 
iv.  vii.  319  note,  The  feeble  encumbering  pronoun  ‘  which’. 
1872  H.  Macmillan  True  Vine  vii.  300  These  barren,  en¬ 
cumbering  branches. 

Hence  Encumberingly  adv. 

Encumberment  (enkp-mbsiment).  Now 
rare.  Also  incumberment.  [a.  OF.  encombre - 
ment :  see  Encumber  v.  and  -ment.] 

1.  The  action  of  encumbering  ;  the  state  or  fact  of 
being  encumbered. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  148  God.  .Saued  J>am  alle  [>o 
tymes  fro  fier  encumberment.  a  1619  Daniel  Coll.  Hist. 
Eng.  (1626)  98  Their  numbers  growing  so  great,  as  bred 
many  incomberments.  1678  Cudworth  Int ell.  Syst.  151 
Subjecting  him  [the  Deity]  to  Sollicitous  Encumberment. 
1854  Tait's  Mag.  XXI.  454  Escaping  from  the  rich  encum¬ 
berment  of  the  metropolitan  port.  1877  Daily  News  3  Dec. 
6  Droves  of  cattle  . .  add  to  the  incumDerment  of  the  way. 

+  b.  Contextually  used  for  :  Satanic  temptation. 
Obs.  Cf.  Encumber  v.  3  c. 

ci 330  Arth.  Sf  Merl.  706  It  was  ..  The  deuels  foule  en- 
cumbrement.  15..  Merlin  645  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  I. 
442  Thorrow  the  ffeendes  incomberment. 

+  c.  Molestation,  disturbance.  Obs . 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas.  14  Without  Saturnus  blacke 


encombrement.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vi.  viii.  38  To  let  her 
Sleepe  out  her  fill  without  encomberment. 

+  d.  Misfortune,  mishap.  Obs. 

c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  129,  I  have  thorowe  Encomberment 
slayne  a  man,  and  he  is  here  with  me. 

+  2.  concr.  Something  that  encumbers;  =  En¬ 
cumbrance.  Obs. 

1600  Abp.  Abbot  Exp.  Jonah  634  Let  us  shake  off  all  in- 
cumberments.  1660  H.  More  Myst.  Godl.  To  Rdr.  29  De¬ 
vested  of  those  many  encumberments  of  humane  inventions 
both  false  and  useless.  1664  —  Myst.  Iniq.  iii.  8  A  trouble¬ 
some  and  useless  incumberment  upon  Christianity. 

Encumbrance  (enkzrmbrans).  Forms  :  a. 
4-5  encombraunce,  (-beraunce),  4-6  encum- 
braunce,  4-7  encombrance,  7-  encumbrance ; 
/3.  6  incomb (e)raunce,  6-7  incombrance,  (7 
incumberance),  7-9  incumbrance,  [a.  OF.  en¬ 
combrance ,  f.  encombrer  to  Encumber  ;  see  -ance.] 

f  1.  Encumbered  state  or  condition ;  trouble, 
molestation,  perplexity.  Obs. 

c  1314  Guy  IVarzu.  (A.)  5509  The  douke  Otous  . .  His  gret 
encumbraunce  him  telde.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xvm.  265 
(Wright’s  text)  Care  &  encombraunce  is  comen  to  vs  alle. 
c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  2657  So  I  me  drede  . .  To  haue 
som  grete  encomberaunce.  1509  Fisher  Fun.  Serm.  C'tess 
RicJim.  (1708)  28  A  lyfe  voyde  of  all  sorrow  and  encom¬ 
brance.  1559  Homilies  1.  Fear  of  Death  in.  (1859)  103  The 
great  encombrance  which  our  spirit  hath  by  this  sinful  flesh. 

f  b.  Satanic  temptation  :  =  Encumberment  i  b. 

£■1450  Merlin^  Wyte  ye  well  that  this  is  the  encombraunce 
of  the  deuell. 

2.  concr.  That  which  encumbers  ;  a  burden,  im¬ 
pediment,  ‘  dead  weight  ’  ;  a  useless  addition  ;  in 
stronger  sense,  an  annoyance,  trouble. 

1535  Stat.  27  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  3  Which,  .shall  be  a  great  in¬ 
cumberance  to  all  such  the  Kinges  subiectes.  1583  Golding 
Calvin  on  Dent.  ii.  8  The  incomberaunces  are  . .  so  great 
as  it  would  bee  vnpossible  for  vs  to  ouercome  them  if  God 
assisted  vs  not.  1653  Milton  Hirelings  (1659)  95  To  hire 
incumbents  or  rather  incumbrances  for  life-time.  1748  Anson 
Voy.  1.  i.  (ed.  4)  16  This  incumbrance  of  a  convoy  gave  us 
some  uneasiness.  1764  Burn  Poo r  Laws  172  Housekeepers 
will  be  freed  from  the  intolerable  incumbrance  of  beggars 
at  their  doors.  1833  I.  Taylor  Fan  at.  ii.  35  Malign  dis¬ 
positions  and  vindictive  habits  are  . .  miserable  encum¬ 
brances  of  the  mind.  1851  Mariotti  Italy  in  1848  iv.  234 
The  great  mass  of  volunteers,  especially  Lombards,  were 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  encumbrance,  i860  Tyndall  Glac. 
1.  §  27.  196  Divesting  my  limbs  of  every  encumbrance. 

3.  A  person  dependent  on  another  for  support ; 
esp.  in  phrase  Without  encumbrance  —  ‘  having  no 
children 

1742  Fielding  Jos.  Andrews  iv.  ii,  I  will  have  no  more 
incumbrances  brought  on  us.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No. 
165  §  4.  148  Left  the  younger  sons  encumbrances  on  the 
eldest.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Three  Ages  iii.  109  The  widow 
. .  may  advertise  herself  as  ‘  without  incumbrance  ’,  to  un¬ 
dertake  any  situation.  1865  Pall MallG.  28  Nov.  10  Coach¬ 
men,  .rarely  have  children,  or,  as  they  say.  .incumbrances. 

4.  Law.  A  burden  on  property:  ‘A  claim,  lien, 
liability  attached  to  property ;  as  a  mortgage,  a 
registered  judgment,  etc.*  (Wharton). 

a  1626  Bacon  Max.  $  Uses  Com.  Law  27  These  acts  are 
collaterall  encombrances.  1642  Perkins  Prof.  Bk.  iv.  §  269. 
120  He  hath  this  Land  without  encombrance  of  Action. 
1658  Slingsby  Diary  (1836)  200  That  my  ancient  and  line- 
ally  descended  estate,  might  without  incumbrance  fall  upon 
you  my  elder  son.  1770  Junius  Lett.  xl.  204  You  accepted 
the  succession  with  all  its  encumbrances.  1836  Kent  Comm. 
Amer.  L aw  (1873)  II.  xxxix.  483  If  a  vendor,  knowing  of 
an  encumbrance  upon  an  estate,  etc. 

Encumbrancer  (eifiormbranssi).  La7u.  Also 
in-,  [f.  Encumbrance  +  -er.]  One  who  has  an 
encumbrance  or  legal  claim  on  an  estate. 

1858  Ld.  St.  Leonards  Handy  Bk.  Prop.  Law  viii.  50 
A  preferable  title  to  any  former  purchaser  or  encumbrancer. 
1863  Gladstone  Financ.  Statem.  22  A  large  body  of 
mortgageors,  incumbrancers,  and  life-renters. 

+  Encumbrancy.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  6  in- 

[f.  as  prec. :  see  -ancy.]  =  Encumbrance  4. 

1354  in  Archseol.  XXXIX.  188  The  Queues  Ma'“  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  purchaser  of  all  incumbrauncy. 

+  Encu’inbrous,  a.  Ohs.  Forms  :  a.  4  en- 
coumberous,  4-5  encomb(e)rous(e,  6-  encum- 
brous.  Also  /3.  4  incombrous.  [a.  OF.  encom- 
bros,  f.  encombre :  see  Encumber  sb.  and  -ous.] 
Cumbersome,  distressing,  troublesome. 

c  1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  862  Harde  langage.  .ys  encom- 
brouse  for  to  here,  c  1392  —  Compl.  Venus  42  But  fill  en- 
coumberous  [ v.r.  encombrous]  is  (ie  vsing.  1413  Lydg. 

.  Pilgr.  Smote  11.  xliv.  (1859)  50  The  mooste  encomberous 
melodye  that  euer  I  herde  byfore.  1694  Strype  Cranmer 
n.  iii.  note  (D.),  To  avoid  many  encumbrous  arguments. 

t  Encumbry.  Obs.  rare —1.  In  6  ineombrye. 

[f.  Encumber  v.  +  -y.]  =  Encumbrance. 

1346  Gardiner  Decl.  Artie.  Joye  82  b,  To  make  the 
husband  amendes  for  that  encombrye,  ye  teach  men  . .  that 
they  may  haue  as  lawfully  two  wyues  at  ones,  as  one. 

Encup  :  see  En-  pref}  1  a. 

Encur,  obs.  form  of  Incur. 

Encurb,  Encurse  :  see  En-  pref\  3. 

Uncurl  (enkzkrl),  v.  Also  incurl.  [f.  En-1  + 
Curl.]  trans.  To  twist,  twine,  interlace. 

1647-8  Herrick  Poems  (1869)  App.  Epithal.  viii,  Like 
streames  which  flow  Encurlld  together.  —  Hesper  Wks. 
(1876)  1 1. 253  Be  she  bald  or  do’s  she  weare  Locks  incurl’d  of 
other  haire. 

Encursion,  obs.  var.  Incursion. 


Encurtain  (enkimten,  -t’n\  v.  Forms:  4 
encortin,  6  eneurtine,  incorteyn,  ineurtain, 
-teyn,  7  en-,  incourtaine,  7-  encurtain.  [a. 
OF.  encortine-r,  encourtine-r,  f.  en-  in  +  cortinc, 
courtine  Curtain.] 

1.  trans.  To  surround,  or  envelop  with  curtains. 

1 393  Gower  Conf.  I.  71  A  softe  bedde  of  large  space  They 
hadde  made  and  encortined.  c  1530  Ld.  Berners  Arth. 
Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  6  To  lye  in  the  bed  incorteyned  wyth 
sylke.  1601  Holland  Pliny  xix.  i,  They  began  at  Rome 
to  encourtaine  their  Theatre  with  such  vailes  dyed  in 
colours. 

2.  trans.  and  fig.  To  surround  as  with  a  curtain  ; 
to  shroud,  veil. 

1596  Fitz-Geffray  SirF.  Drake  (1881)  97  Since  first  these 
clouds  his  [the  sunne’s]  face  incurtained.  c  1800  K.  White 
Poet.  IV ks.  (1837)71  Encurtain’d  in  the  main.  1869  Spurgeon 
Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xviii.  11  Blessed  is  the  darkness  which  en- 
curtains  my  God. 

f  3.  Fortification.  (See  quot.)  Obs.  rare— l.  [So 
encortiner  in  OF. ;  cf.  Curtain  j7>.] 

1598  Florio,  Cortinare,  to  eneurtine,  to  flank  or  fortifie 
about  with  a  wall. 

Hence  Enctrrtained///.  a. 

1595  Markham  Sir  A’.  Grinvile  lxxxviii,  Bright  day  is 
darkned  by  incurtaind  light.  1606  Chapman  M.  D'Olive 
Plays  1873  I.  190  Through  the  encourtaind  windowes  ..  I 
see  light  Tapers.  1631  Brathwait  Whimzies ,  Gamester  40 
At  the  end  of  every  act,  the  encurtain’d  musique  sounds. 

Encushion  :  see  En-  pref}  i  a. 

-ency,  ad.  L.  -entia,  the  termination  of  abstract 
sbs.  formed  upon  pr.  pples.  (ppl.  adjs.  or  sbs.)  in 
-ent-  by  means  of  the  suffix  -ia  (whence  Eng.  -y 
in  modesty,  fallacy,  etc.:  see  - Y,  -cy).  The  L. 
sbs.  in  -entia  (like  those  in  -ia  generally)  denoted 
primarily  qualities  or  states ;  but  some  of  them 
came  by  development  of  sense  to  be  nouns  of 
action  or  process,  and  in  late  L.  and  in  Romanic 
the  formation  of  nouns  of  action  became  the  normal 
function  of  the  suffix.  Consequently  the  Eng.  sbs. 
in  -ence  (which  are  adaptations  of  L.  types  in 
-entia  either  through  Fr.  or  according  to  Er.  ana¬ 
logies)  have  very  frequently  the  sense  of  action  or 
process,  either  in  addition  to,  or  to  the  exclusion 
of,  that  of  quality  or  state.  The  sbs.  in  -ency,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  purely  English  adaptations 
of  the  Latin  types,  have  properly  only  the  sense 
of  quality  or  state,  and  concrete  senses  thence 
developed.  As  exemplifying  this  difference  of  use 
between  the  two  suffixes,  cf.  recurrence  and  cur¬ 
rency,  confittence  and  fluency,  residence  and  pre¬ 
sidency.  When  the  same  word  exists  in  both  the 
-ence  and  the  -ency  forms,  the  tendency  is  (where 
the  sense  of  the  verbal  etymon  permits)  to  restrict 
the  former  to  action  or  process  (i.e.  to  connect  its 
meaning  rather  with  that  of  the  vb.  than  with  that 
of  the  adj.),  while  the  latter  is  used  to  express 
quality ;  cf.  coherence  and  coherency,  persistence 
and  persistency.  In  a  few  instances  both  forms  of 
a  word  have  equally  the  sense  of  quality  or  con¬ 
dition  ;  in  most  of  these  cases  the  one  or  the  other 
of  the  forms  has  become  obsolete  or  archaic ; 
where  they  are  both  in  current  use,  the  distinction 
usually  is  that  -ency  has  a  more  distinct  reference 
to  the  sense  of  the  related  adj.  or  sb.  in  -ent,  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  predicate  of  some  particular  subject ; 
cf.  for  example,  1  sentience  is  an  attribute  of 
animals  ’  with  ‘  some  maintain  the  sentiency  of 
plants  ’.  See  -ancy. 

Encyclic  (ensai'klik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  late  L. 
encyclicus,  an  altered  form  (with  substitution  of 
suffix)  of  encyclius,  a.  Gr.  cyicvtcPio’;  of  same  mean¬ 
ing,  f.  iv  in  +  kvic\-os  circle.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  =  Encyclical  A.  i,  2. 

1824  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  195/2  His  recovery  was 
followed  by  the  promulgation  of  an  Encyclic  letter.  1866 
Felton  Anc.  4-  Mod.  Gr.  I.  ix.  438  The  encyclic,  or  liberal 
education  at  this  period,  embraced  seven  departments. 

2.  notice-use.  Encircling. 

1850  Mrs.  Browning  Vis.  Poets  I.  202  Dropping  from 
Heaven’s  encyclic  rim. 

B.  sb.  =  Encyclical  B. 

1851  Mariotti  Italy  in  1848  iv.  251  The  Papal  encyclic  of 
the  19th  April,  entered  into  no  man’s  views.  1864  Q.  Rev. 
July  127  The  terms  of  the  Encyclic  imply  a  separation  be¬ 
tween  liberty  and  Roman  Catholicism. 

II  Encyclica.  rare.  [mod.Lat.  fem.  of  ency¬ 
clicus  :  see  prec.]  =  Encyclical  B. 

1888  Catholic  Honseh.  18  Aug.  5/3  To  the  Encyclica  of 
September  1883,  the  Catholics  fully  responded  . .  To  the 
Pontifical  Encyclicas  follow,  etc. 

Encyclical  (ensoi'klikal),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  late 
L.  encyclicus  (see  Encyclic)  +  -al.] 

A.  adj. 

\.Antiq.  Used  as  transl.  of  Gr.  eynviektos  (naiSeia), 
i.e.  general  (education);  cf.  Encyclopaedia  i. 

1616  61  Holyday  Persius  301  The  learning,  which  they 
call  encyclical. 

2.  Of  an  ecclesiastical  epistle  :  Circular,  intended 
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for  extensive  circulation.  Now  chiefly  of  letters 
issued  by  the  pope. 

1647  Jer.  Taylor  Dissuas.  Popery  u.  it.  §2  Wks.  (1822)  XI. 
85  Their  [the  Greeks’]  prime  and  most  learned  prelate,  .did 
..publish  an  encyclical  epistle  against  the  definition  of  the 
council.  1805  Bp.  Horslev  Sp.  Petit.  Rom.  Cat/i.  Speeches 
(1813)  II.  242,  The  apostolical  vicars  put  forth  an  encyclical 
letter  forbidding  the  people . .  to  take  the  oath.  1882  Farrar 
Early  Chr.  II.  35  The  encyclical  letter  from  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  of  which  St.  James  was  the  main  author. 

33.  sb.  An  encyclical  letter  ;  see  A.  2. 

1837  J.  H.  Newman  in  British  Critic  XXII.  282  When  a 
new  Encyclical  issues  from  Rome,  etc.  1864  Sat.  Rev. 
3  Dec.  791  No  one  can  read  the  Pope’s  new  Encyclical 
without  feeling,  etc.  1871  Macduff  Mem.  Patmos  v.  56  This 
most  deeply  spiritual  encyclical.  1875  Manning  Mission  H. 
Ghost  xiii.  376  Pius  IX.. in  the  Encyclical,  .condemned., 
the  separation  of  Philosophy  and  Science  from  revelation. 

Encyclopaedia,  encyclopedia  (ensakkb- 
pf*dia).  Also  7  in  adapted  forms  encyclopsedie- 
-y,  -pedie,  -pedy,  -ped(e.  [a.  late  L.  encyclopedia , 

a.  pseudo-Gr.  kyuvKXoiraitiua,  an  erroneous  form 
(said  to  be  a  false  reading)  occurring  in  MSS. 
of  Quintilian,  Pliny,  and  Galen,  for  €7 kvkKios 
Trcubeia  ‘  encyclical  education  the  circle  of  arts  and 
sciences  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  essential  to 
a  liberal  education  (cf.  Encyclical  A.  1). 

The  spelling  with  &  has  been  preserved  from  becoming 
obs.  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  works  so  called  have  Latin 
titles,  as  Encyclopedia.  Britannica ,  Londine?isis ,  etc.] 

1.  The  circle  of  learning ;  a  general  course  of 
instruction. 

1531  Elyot  Gov .  1.  xiii,  The  circle  of  doctrine  . .  is  in  one 
worde  of  greke  Encyclopedia.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud. 
Ep.  a  3  a,  To  Rdr.,  In  this  Encyclopaedic  and  round  of  know¬ 
ledge.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  187  Borrowed  from 
the  Bank  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  or  generall  Learning.  1662 
Phillips  Diet.  Advt.,  A  Dictionary  for  the  English  Tongue, 
would  require  an  Encyclopedy  of  knowledge.  1681  T. 
Mannyngham  Disc.  54  They  make  . .  the  whole  Encyclo- 
pede  of  Arts  and  Sciences  but  a  brisker  Circulation  of  the 
blood.  1686  Goad  Celesl.  Bodies  hi.  iii.  459  The  Student  . . 
who  shall  think  fit  to  take  so  useful  a  Theory  in  his  En- 
cyclopaedy.  1708  Motteux  Rabelais  v.  xx,  In  you  are 
lodg’d  a  Cornucopia,  an  Encyclopedia,  an  unmeasurable 
Profundity  of  Knowledge.  1868  M.  Pattison  Academ. 
Org.  277  An  education  which  aimed  at  a  little  encyclopaedia 
of  elementary  knowledge. 

2.  A  literary  work  containing  extensive  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  branches  of  knowledge,  usually  ar¬ 
ranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  word,  in  this  sense  appears  first  as  the  title  of  certain 
works  published  in  the  17th  cent.  esp.  that  of  Alstedius  (see 
quot.  1819). 

1644  T.  Diconson  in  Bulwer  Chirologia  a  2  Thy  Enchiri¬ 
dion  . .  became  th'  Encycloped.  1662  Evelyn  Chalcogr. 
(1769)  123  A  kind  of  encyclopedia  of  all  ..  and  memorable 
things.  1716  M.  Davies  A  th.  Brit.  II.  342  Mr.  Record  had 
scarce  any  Precedents  or  Patterns  in  his  Encyclopedy  of 
Learning  to  copy  after.  1768  {title)  Encyclopaedia  Britan¬ 
nica.  1819  Pantologia  s.  v.  Encyclopaedia,  The  first  work 
we  have  seen  under  the  title  of  Encyclopaedia,  is  J.  H. 
Alstedii  Encyclopaedia,  which  was  published  in  1632,  in  two 
vols.  folio.  1841  Myers  Cath.  Th.  in.  ii.  4  The  Bible  is 
. .  by  no  means  indeed  an  Encyclopaedia.  1859  Darwin 
Orig.  Spec.  i.  (1873)  24  An  ancient  Chinese  encyclopaedia. 

humorously.  1837  Dickens  Picksv.  xxiv,  Mr.  Pickwick 
.  .looked  encyclopaedias  at  Mr.  Peter  Magnus.  1885  Illust. 
Lond.  News  19  Dec.  648  Maida  [a  girl]  was  an  ency¬ 
clopaedia  of  knowledge. 

b.  Sometimes  applied  spec,  to  the  French  work 
'Encyclopedic  ouDictionnaireraisonnedesSciences, 
des  Arts,  et  des  Metiers’  (1751-1765),  by  Diderot, 
D’Alembert,  and  other  eminent  scholars  and  men 
of  science. 

1773  {title)  Select  Essays  from  the  Encyclopedy.  1790 
Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  207  The  vast  undertaking  of  the 
Encyclopaedia.  1872  Morley  Voltan-e  (1886)  161  Diderot 
was  busy  (1750)  with  the  first  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia. 

3.  An  elaborate  and  exhaustive  repertory  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  all  the  branches  of  some  particular  art 
or  department  of  knowledge ;  esp .  one  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order. 

1801  (title)  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Wit.  1807  (title)  The 
Vocal  Encyclopaedia  :  comprising  a  variety  of  popular  songs, 
etc.  1859  Smiles  Self-help.  61  Introduced  in  the  historical 
part  of  his  [Loudon's]  laborious  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening 
.  .The  result  of  which  appeared  in  his  Encyclopaedias.  1881 
(title),  Hamersly's  Naval  Encyclopaedia. 

Hence  Ency  clopae  diac  a.  [see  -ac],  =  Ency¬ 
clopedic;  Ency  clopaedi  acal  a.  [see  -acal],= 
prec. ;  Ency  clopaedial  a.  [see  -al],  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  an  encyclopaedia  (see  Encyclopedia  2). 

Athenaeum  27  Feb.  298/3  His  encyclopaedic  know¬ 
ledge  renders  it  probable  he  will  make  an  excellent  librarian. 
1836  Blackw.  Mag.  XL.  589  It  is  the  object  of  many  . .  to 
render  instruction  encyclopaedical.  1848  Frasers  Mag. 
XXXVII.  216  The  tendency  of  the  Alexandrian  school  was 
encyclopaedical  throughout.  1818  Blackw.  Mag.  III.  658 
Our  Encyclopaedial  lion  is  fangless  and  toothless. 

Encyclopsedian  (ensokkfoprdian),  a.  and  sb. 
[f.  prec.  +  -an.] 

A.  adj.  a.  Embracing  the  whole  circle  of 
learning ;  comprising  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

b.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  an  encyclopaedia. 

1837  Neso  Monthly  Mag.  XLIX.  439  A  work  of  this  order 

. .  is  in  its  nature  encycloptedian. 

33.  so. 

f  1.  =  Encyclopedist  i  b.  Obs.  rare — h 
Vol.  III. 


1834  Beckford  Italy  II.  249  Voltaireists  and  encyclope- 
dians  have  poisoned  all  sound  doctrine. 

H  2.  app.  =  Encyclopedia  i.  [?  Meant  for  a 
Gr.  accusative.] 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  ii.  in.  xv.  (1651)  132  Let  them 
have  that  Encyclopaedias  all  the  learning  in  the  world. 

Ency:clopae’diast.  rare-',  [f.  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  on  the  analogy  of  Ecclesiastl]  =  Ency¬ 
clopedist  1  b. 

1818  Blackw.  Mag.  III.  26  Had  he  been  less  munificent  in 
his  patronage  of  French  encyclopaedists. 

Encyclopaedic,  encyclopedic  (ensaiklu- 
prdik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ic.]  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling  an  encyclopedia  (see  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  1)  ;  that  aims  at  embracing  all  branches 
of  learning  ;  universal  in  knowledge,  very  full  of 
information,  comprehensive. 

1824  Blackw.  Mag.  XVI.  26  Attempts  at  bringing  know- 
ledge  into  encyclopedic  forms.  1838-9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit. 
II.  11.  viii.  335  So  comprehensive  a  notion  of  zoology  displays 
a  mind  accustomed  to  encyclopedic  systems.  1862  Meri- 
vale  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  VI.  liv.  470  Another  feature  of 
Lucan’s  Pharsalia  is  its  affectation  of  encyclopaedic  know¬ 
ledge.  1872  Minto  Eng.  Lit.  1.  ii.  92  That  encyclopaedic 
statistician  [Macaulay's  father].  1876  Green  Short  Hist. 
i.  §  4(1882)37  The  encyclopaedic  character  of  his  researches 
left  him  in  heart  a  simple  Englishman. 

Encyclopaedical,  encyclopedical  (en- 
sobkDpz'dikal'),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.]  =  prec. 

1651  Fuller  Abel.  Rediv.  104  Encuclo]?edicall  wisdome 
. .  he  esteemed  rather  a  learned  sort  of  madnesse,  then 
etc.  1837  Whewell  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  I.  192  An 
encyclopedical  view  of  human  knowledge.  1858  Carlyle 
Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  X.  xxi.  viii.  156  The  King’s  encyclopedical 
conversation  enchanted  me  completely. 

Encyclopaedism,  encyclopedist.  (en- 
sohkbprdizhn).  [f.  Encyclopedia  + -ism.] 

1.  Encyclopaedic  learning  ;  the  possession  of  the 
whole  range  of  knowledge. 

1833 -Carlyle,  Diderot ,  Misc.  V.  45  This  exaggerated 
laudation  of  Encyclopedism.  1856  R.  Vaughan  Mystics 
(i860)  I.  1.  i.  6  Not  that  he  [Gower]  sets  up  for  Ency- 
clopcedism ;  on  the  contrary,  he  laments  . .  the  scantiness 
of  his  knowledge. 

2.  The  doctrines  of  the  Encyclopaedists  (see  En¬ 
cyclopaedist  1  b). 

1835  Fraser  s  Mag.  XI.  102  A  time  of  Tithe  Controversy, 
Encyclopedism,  Catholic  Rent,  Philanthropism,  and  the 
Revolution  of  Three  Days  !  1840  Mill  Diss.  §  Disc.  (1859) 
II,  French  philosophy,  with  us,  is  still  synonymous  with 
Encyclopedism. 

Encyclopaedist,  encyclopedist  (en- 

sokkbpz’dist).  [f.  as  prec.  4  -1ST.] 

1.  A  compiler  of  or  writer  in  an  encyclopaedia. 

1651  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  I.  278  Curtius.  .had  been  scholar 
to  Alstedius,  the  Encyclopedist.  1845  Ford  Ha?idbk.  Spain 
§  1.  31  note ,  St.  Isidore  . .  was  the  Pliny,  the  Bede,  the  En¬ 
cyclopedist  of  his  age. 

b.  esp.  one  of  the  writers  of  the  French  Ency - 
clopedie  (see  EncycloP/EDIA  2  b)  ;  often  with  a 
disparaging  allusion  to  the  tenets  they  promul¬ 
gated. 

1796  Hutton  Math.  <5-  Philos.  Diet.  Pref.  5  To  have  re¬ 
course  to  . .  the  still  more  stupendous  performance  of  the 
French  Encyclopaedists.  1800  Month.  Mag.  VIII.  597  The 
encyclopedists  undertook  to  new  model  . .  the  old-fashioned 
religious,  .opinions  of  that  country  [France].  1829  Carlyle 
Misc.  (1857)  II.  53  What  Steam-engine  ..  did  these  Ency¬ 
clopedists  invent  for  mankind  ? 

3.  One  who  attempts  to  deal  with  every  branch 
of  knowledge,  or  whose  studies  have  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  range. 

1871  Blackie  Four  Phases  i.  132  Aristotle  . .  like  a  true 
encyclopaedist,  was  content  to  register  the  gods  whom  he 
had  not  the  heart  to  worship. 

Encyclopsedize,  encyclopedize  (ensai- 
klp’pfdaiz),  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ize.]  Irans.  a.  To 
arrange  as  an  encyclopaedia  (see  Encyclopedia  i)  ; 
to  exhibit  (knowledge)  in  a  systematic  form.  b. 
To  describe  in  an  encyclopaedia  (see  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  2). 

1824  Byron  yuan  xv.  Ixviii,  Dictionaries  Which  encyclo- 
pedise  both  flesh  and  fish.  1824  Blackw.  Mag.  XVI.  32  The 
attempt  to  exhibit  all  Science  in  one  body,  the  attempt  to 
exhibit  all  Science  to  one  mind,  which  are  the  two  forms  of 
the  attempt  to  encyclopedize  knowledge. 

II  Encyliglotte.  Obs.  [Fr.  encyliglotte  (Rabe¬ 
lais),  app.  a  corruption  of  Gr.  ayievKuyhwooov 
(*-y\oiTTov),  the  condition  of  being  tongue-tied ; 
cf.  mod.  Fr.  ancyloglossel]  The  string  of  the  tongue. 

a  1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  hi.  xxxiv,  The  Encyliglotte, 
which  she  had  under  her  tongue  being  cut,  she  spoke. 

Encyse,  obs.  form  of  Incise  v. 

Encyst  (ensist),  v .  [f.  En-  1  +  Cyst.]  Irans. 
To  enclose  in  a  cyst,  capsule,  or  bag ;  only  in 
pa.  pple .  and  refl. 

1845  Budd  Dis.  Liver  272  Gall-stones  in  the  substance  of 
the  liver  . .  are  often  encysted.  1854  Woodward  Mollusca 
(1856)  67  Shell  represented  by  two  short  styles,  encysted  in 
the  substance  of  the  mantle.  1882  Nature  XXVI,  The 
cercaria.  .soon  came  to  rest,  showing  a  tendency  to  encyst 
itself  on  surrounding  objects. 

fig .  1873  Symonds  Gk.  Poets  xii.  418  Even  in  Pindar, 

moral  mysticism  is,  as  it  were,  encysted,  like  an  alien  de. 
posit,  in  the  more  vital  substance  of  aesthetic  conceptions. 

Encystation  (ensistet’Jan).  Biol.  [f.  prec.  4 
-ation.]  The  process  (observed  in  some  Protozoa) 


of  becoming  surrounded  with  a  cyst,  bag,  or 
capsule ;  =  Encystment. 

1869  Nicholson  Zool.  61  Reproduction  in  Vorticella.  .by 
a  process  of  encystation  and  endogenous  division.  1877 
Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  An.  xii.  660  The  Heliozoa  propagate  by 
simple  division  with  or  without  previous  encystation. 

Encysted  (ensi-sted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  4 
-ED  1.]  That  is  contained  in  a  cyst  or  sac.  Encysted 
tumour :  a  tumour  consisting  of  a  fluid  or  other 
substance  enclosed  in  a  cyst.  Also  Jig. 

1705  T.  Greenhill  in  Phil.  Traits.  XXV.  2010,  I  . .  found 
it  to  be  of  that  sort  of  Wens  or  encisted  Tumors  called 
Atheroma.  1782  S.  F.  Simmons  in  Med.  Commun.  1. 102  The 
dropsy  was  supposed  to  be  of  the  encysted  kind.  1824 
Coleridge  Aids  Refl.  (1848)  I.  256  The  encysted  venom,  or 
poison-bag,  beneath  the  adder’s  fang.  1861  O.  W.  Holmes 
Elsie  V.  222  Encysted  griefs,  if  we  may  borrow  the  chirur- 
geon’s  term. 

Encysting  ensi-stir)),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Encyst  v. 
4  -INC*.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Encyst. 

1875  H.  Walton  Dis.  Eye  501  An  eye  may  be  destroyed 
while  the  encysting  is  going  on. 

Encystment  (ensi-stment).  [f.  as  prec.  4 
-MENT.]  a.  ‘  The  condition  of  an  encysted  tumour  ’ 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex. ).  b.  Biol.  The  process  of  becoming 
surrounded  by  a  cyst. 

1865  Pall MallG.  No.  354. 1016/2  The  encystment  of  the 
parasites.  1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  An.  ii.  96  These  Fla- 
gellata  . .  present  various  modes  of  agamic  multiplication 
by  fission,  preceded  or  not  by  encystment. 

Encyte,  obs.  form  of  Incite. 

End  (end),  sb.  Forms:  1-7  ende,  (2  aend,  -e, 
4  eende,  hende,  4,  6  eande,  4  aend,  eond,  5 
heynd,  7  dial,  eend),  3-  end.  Also  3-5  3ende, 
4  3end,  5  3ynde,  6  yende.  [Common.  Teut. : 
OE.  pule  str.  masc.,  corresponds  to  OS.  endi  (Du. 
einde ),  OHG.  enti  masc.  (also  neut.  ;  MHG.  ende 
masc.,  neut.,  mod.G.  ende  neut.),  ON.  ender  (also 
ende  wk.  masc. ;  Sw.  dnde  masc.,  an  da  fern.,  Da. 
ende),  Goth,  andeis:— OTeut.  *andjo-z  pre-Teu- 
tonic  *antjo'-s,  cogn.  with  Skr.  dnta  masc.,  neut., 
end,  boundary,  with  And  prep.,  and  with  OHG. 
andi,  endi,  ON.  enne  neut.  (:— OTeut.  *anpjo(m 
*a'ntjo[yti)  forehead. 

In  some  dialects  of  ME.  the  e  became  long.  The  forms 
3 etui(e,  syndic,  yende  may  be  merely  phonetic  developments 
of  end,  or  they  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
vb.  Y-end  (OE.  3 eendian).] 

I.  With  reference  to  space. 

1.  The  extremity  or  outermost  part  (in  any 
direction)  of  a  portion  of  space,  or  of  anything 
extended  in  space ;  utmost  limit.  Obs.  in  general 
sense;  retained  in  phrase,  the  end(s  of  the  earth, 
c  825  Vcsp.  Psalter  Ps.  xviii.  [xix.]  4  In  alle  eorSan  uteo  de 
swoeg  heara  and  in  endas  ymbhwyrftes  eorSan  word  heara. 
c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  xviii.  [xix].  4  Ofer  ealle  eorSan  endas  [faerS] 
heora  word,  c  1305  St.  Kenelm  150  in  E.E.  P.  (18621  51 
Forto  pleyen  him  hi  pe  wodes  ende.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds 
(1870)  7  W‘  oute  )>e  cite  townes  ende.  a  1400-50  Alexander 
173  All  pe  erth  of  Egipt  fra  end  vntoothere  Bees  conquirid. 
1599  ?  Gref.ne  George  a  Greene  (1861)  265  But  darest  thou 
walk  to  the  towns  end  with  me?  1657  J.  Smith  Myst. 
Rhet.  66  Christ  shall . .  reign  from  the  River  to  the  end  of 
the  land.  1713  Pope  Windsor  For.  399  Earth's  distant  ends 
our  glory  shall  behold.  Mod.  I  would  go  with  him  to  the 
world’s  end. 

b.  A  limit  of  magnitude  or  multitude. 
c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  Ps.  cxliv.  [cxlv.]  3  Micel  dryhten  and 
herjendlic  swiSe  and  micelnisse  his  nis  ende.  1600  Shaks. 
A.  V.  L.  in.  iii.  53  Many  a  man  knowes  no  end  of  his  goods. 
1865  Mill  in  Evening  Star  10  July,  There  was  no  end  to 
the  advantages. 

-p  c.  A  boundary.  In  pi.  territorial  boundaries 
[?  after  L.  fines'].  Obs. 

1388  Wyclif.  Isa.  x.  13  Y  haue  take  awei  the  endis  of 
peplis.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  72/2  The  Ryuer  of  the 
endes  of  the  phylisteis.  1526  Tindale  Acts  xvii.  26  And 
the  endes  of  their  in  habitacion.  1570  Billingsley  Euclid 
1.  def.  5.  2  A  line  is  the  ende  and  terme  of  a  superficies. 

4  2.  A  ‘  quarter’,  division,  region  (of  the  world, 
of  a  country  or  town).  Obs.  (but  cf.  East-end, 
West-end,  where  this  sense  blends  with  3). 

c  893  K.  zElfred  Oros.  11.  i,  pas  feower  heafodricu  sindon 
onfeower  endumpyses  middangeardes,  a  1225  St.  Mather. 
(1862)  16  Ant  al  ]>e  ende  pact  tuant  heo  habbeS  in  ierSet.  1297 
R.  Glouc.  (1724)  377  Al  pat  a3t  was  in  Engelond  he  let 
somony  in  ech  ende  To  Salesbury.  c  1330  R.  Brunne 
Chron.  (1810)  32  AUe  pe  north  ende  was  in  his  kepyng. 
c  1450  Lonelich  Grail  Iii.  540  Joure  fadir  sendeth  Into 
every  ende  aftyr  his  knyhtes. 

3.  One  of  the  two  extremities  of  a  line,  or  of 
the  ‘  length  ’  or  greatest  dimension  of  any  object ; 
that  part  of  anything  that  includes  the  extremity 
of  its  length.  From  end  lo  end :  from  one  ex¬ 
tremity  to  the  other ;  throughout  the  length. 

a  1225  Ancr.R.  430  He  (>e  well  bloweS  went  )>e  neruwe 
ende  of  pe  home  to  his  owune  muSe.  c  1340  Cursor  M. 
23201  (Edinb.)  pe  pitte  ofhelle  pin,  it  es  sadep.  pat  end  ne 
bes  par  neuir  apon.  c  1394  J.  Malverne  Contn.  Higdcn 
(Rolls)  IX.  App.  3  Perrexitque  ad  locum  qui  Anglice  vocatur 
‘Mile  ende.’  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  8795  Euer  folowand  the 
fell  to  pe  fyngur  endys.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Ii  non  xxv. 
75  Oberon  satte  at  the  tables  ende.  1551  Records  Pathw. 
Kntnvl.  1.  xiv,  In  the  eande  of  the  other  line.  1602  Return 
fr.  Partiass.  11.  vi.  (Arb.)  32  Your  Hobby  will  meete  you  at 
the  lanes  end.  1632  Lithcow  Totall  Discourse  22,  I  haue 
trod  foure  seuerall  times  from  end  to  end  of  it  [Italy].  1664 
Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  The  Air  Ground-pipe,  laid  the 
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whole  length  of  the  Green-house .  .and  reaching  from  end  to 
end.  1688  R.  Hoi. me  Armoury  11.  79/1  The  Billberry,  or 
Windberry,  is  round  at  the  end.  1721-1800  Bailey,  Cantt- 
Hook,  an  iron  hook  made  fast  to  the  end  of  a  rope.  1758 
Johnson  Idler  No.  33  r  2 5  Mutton-chops  off  the  worst  end. 
1760  Wesley  Jrnl.  30  June(i827)  III.  9, 1  was  quickly  wet 
to  my  toe's  end.  1863  Kingsley  Water  Bab.  39  The  end 
of  his  own  nose.  1867  W.  W.  Smyth  Coal  <j-  Coal-mining 
166  On  the  floor  of  the  cage  or  at  the  ends  of  a  rod  passing 
through  its  upper  bar. 

+  b.  The  point  of  a  spear.  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9432  He  bare  hym  Jrnrgh  the  brest  with 
a  bright  end. 

c.  (see  Land’s  end.) 

d.  1  transf.  In  the  game  of  Bowls :  The  portion 
of  a  game  which  is  played  from  one  ‘  end  ’  of  the 
green  to  the  other  (see  qnot.  1876).  Formerly 
also  a  definite  portion  of  a  game  in  Billiards  and 
some  other  sports. 

1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  ni.  263/1  Five  Ends  make  a 
Game  by  Day  light,  and  three  by  Candle  light.  1747 
Scheme  Equip.  Men  of  War  37  Playing  an  End  or  two  at 
that  innocent.  .Game,  called  Push  Pin.  1876  H.  F.  Wilkin¬ 
son  Bowls  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  181  The  bowling  generally 
takes  place  alternately  from  the  two  ‘ends’  of  the  green. 
A  1  void  end  ’  is  when  neither  side  can  score  a  cast. 

4.  The  surface  which  bounds  an  object  at  either 
of  its  two  extremities  ;  the  ‘  head  ’  of  a  cask. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per f.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  274  b,  The  hopes 
kepeth  fast  the  bordes  of  the  vessell . .  &  holdeth  in  y° 
endes  that  they  start  not.  1816  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  <j- 
Art  I.  224  Draw  lines  across  each  end  of  the  stone.  Mod. 
The  ends  of  the  cask  were  stove  in.  The  ends  of  the  box 
are  of  hard  wood. 

5.  A  piece  broken,  cut  off,  or  left ;  a  fragment, 
remnant.  Cf.  Candle-end.  Of  cloth :  A  half- 
length,  or  half-piece.  Also  in  Odds  and  ends  (see 
Odds). 

1481-00  Hosuard  Househ.  Bis.  (1841)  141  My  lord  sent  to 
Stoke  be  the  carter  ij.c.  xxiiij.  lb.  yren,  conteyning  xj. 
endes.  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  H.  39  Scraps  or  shreds 
or  short  ends  of  lace.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  IL  66  A 
brokers  shop  that  hath  ends  of  everything.  1647  Ward 
Simp.  Coblcr  13  Give  him  leave  to  sell  all  his  rags,  and  odde- 
ends.  1704  in  Load.  Gas.  No.  3986/4  Lost. .  5  yards  and  a 
half  of  superfine. . Black,  12  yards  and  a  half  of  refine 
Black.. being  both  Last  Ends.  1712  E.  Hatton  Merck. 
Mag.  22  An  End  or  Half  Cloth,  or  a  Long  or  Whole  Cloth. 
1713  Swift  Frenzy  of  J.  Dennis  Wks.  1755  III.  1.  140  On 
his  table  were  some  ends  of  verse  and  of  candles.  1887 
Rider  Haggard  Jess  xxxii,  The  bit  of  candle,  .was. . 
burnt  out,  so . .  he  produced  a  box  full  of  ‘  ends.’ 

b.  fig.  Obs.  exc.  in  Odds  and  ends  (q.  v.). 

1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  1.  i.  290  Ere  you  flout  old  ends 
any  further,  examine  your  conscience.  1605  B.  Jonson 
Volpone¥so\.  Nor  hales  he  in  a  gull,  old  ends  reciting, To 
stop  gaps  in  his  loose  writing.  1607  R.  Wilkinson  Merck. 
Royalty  Euerie  Ladie.  .if  her  husband  haue  bribed  out  but 
an  end  of  an  office,  yet  she  reuels  and  playes  Rex.  1634 
Bp.  Hall  Occas.  Medit.  Wks.  (1808)  104  To  improve  these 
short  ends  of  time,  which  are  stolen  from  his  more  import¬ 
ant  avocations.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  251  They  call. . 
language  of  a  finer  Dresse,  Ends  of  Playes. 

e.  A  part,  proportion  ;  only  with  adjs.  of  quan¬ 
tity,  as  in  +  micel  ende  (OE.)  a  great  part ;  +  most 
end ,  also  most  an  end  [?  corruption  of  *mosten 
ende ,  OE.  mteslan  ende'],  used  adverbially  =  ‘  for 
the  most  part’,  ‘  almost  entirely’,  ‘especially’; 
•fnone  end ,  no  portion  ;  a  good  (great)  end  (dial.), 
a  large  proportion  (of). 

O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1052,  Harold,  .ofsloh  mycelne  ende 
hes  folces.  c  1340  Cursor  71/.  (Trin.)  14478  [The  Jews]  soupen 
him  to  slone  And  moost  ende  for  fiat  resoun  pat  he  vp  reised 
lazaroun.  ?  c  1400-40  Hmo  a  Merchande,  etc.  106  in  E.  P.  P. 
(Hazl.)  I.  201  To  speke  wyth  none  ende  of my  kynne.  1623 
Lisle  ZFl/ric on  O.  (y  TV.  T.  Jeremias. .  was  oft  in  bands  and 
cast  into  prison ..  and  bore  most  an  end  the  peoples  sinnes. 
1676  Hale  Contempt.  1.  58  The  credit  of  the  Relator,  which 
most  an  end  depends  upon  another’s  credit.  1739  Grobianns 
122  Tipplers  most  an  end  are  roaring  Boys.  1869  R.  B. 
Peacock  Lonsdale  Gloss,  s.  v.,  It  cost  me  a  girt  end  of  a 
pound.  Ibid.,  Most  on  End.,  used  adverbially;  continu¬ 
ally,  unremittingly.  Mod.  Dcrbysh.,  It  cost  me  a  good  end 
of  ten  pounds.  I  have  been  waiting  a  good  end  of  an  hour. 

6.  In  various  technical  uses.  a.  Coal-mining. 
The  furthest  part  of  a  gallery  or  working.  End 
of  coal  (see  quot.  i88ij. 

1865  Morning  Star  7  Jan.  The  men  are  of  course  usually 
at  work  in  the  ‘ends’.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  238  This 
direction  is  sometimes  called  the  end  of  the  coal.  1881 
Raymond  Mining  Gloss.,  End  of  coal ,  the  direction  or 
section  at  right-angles  to  the  face ;  sometimes  called  the 
butt. 

b.  Naut.  Cable's  end ,  or  simply  end :  the  last 
length  of  a  cable.  Rope  s  end :  a  short  length  of 
rope  bound  at  the  ends  with  thread,  used  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  punishment.  Bitter  end  (see  Bitter). 

1663  Pepys  Diary  23  June,  I  beat  him,  and  then  went  up 
in  to  fetch  my  rope’s  end.  1801  Sir  H.  Parker  Let.  6  Apr. 
in  Duncan  Nelson  (1806)  140  They  [ships]  were  riding  with 
two  cables  end.  1867  Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk.,  Rope's  end , 
the  termination  of  a  fall,  and  should  be  pointed  or  whipped. 
Formerly  much  used  for  illegal  punishment.  1882  Nares 
Seamanship  (ed.  6)  145  Have  plenty  of  end  in  the  bows 
ready  to  make  fast. 

C.  A  shoemaker' s  end :  a  length  of  thread  armed 
or  pointed  with  a  bristle  ;  =  Wax-end.  To  pack  up 
one's  ends  and  awls  (Sc.)  :  i.e.  all  one’s  effects. 

1598  Florio,  Lesina ,  a  shooe-makers  ende  or  awle.  1656 
More  Antid.  Ath.  11.  xi.(i7i2)  74  Two  strings  like  two 
shoe-makers  ends  come  from  the  hinder  parts  of  the  male. 


1713  Swift  Elegy  on  Partridge  Wks.  1755  III.  11.  82 
Ariadne  kindly  lends  Her  braided  hair  to  make  thee  ends. 
a  1745  Meston  Poems  (1767)  98  Laden  with  tackle  of 
his  stall,  Last,  ends,  and  hammer,  strap,  and  awl.  1798 
Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  Pales  Hoy  Wks.  1812  IV.  389  Crispin 
too  forgets  his  End  and  Awl.  1823  Galt  R.  Gilhaize  I. 
271  They  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  and  constrained  the 
Queen  Regent,  .to  pack  up  her  ends  and  awls. 

d.  Spinning  and  Weaving,  (a.)  Card-end :  a 
sliver  or  carding,  (b.)  A  worsted  yarn  in  a 
Brussels  carpet. 

1875  Ure  Diet.  Arts  I.  978  For  spinning  coarse  numbers 
.  .six  card-ends  are  usually  converted  into  one  riband. 

II.  With  reference  to  time  or  serial  order. 

7.  The  limit  of  duration,  or  close,  of  a  period  of 
time  ;  the  termination,  conclusion,  of  an  action, 
process,  continuous  state,  or  course  of  events  ;  the 
terminal  point  of  a  series ;  the  conclusion  of  a 
discourse,  book,  chapter,  etc. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  x.  22  So5lice  se  JmrhwunaS  o5  ende, 
se  by8  hal.  c  1200  Ormin  4356  Forr  seffne  da3hess  brinng- 
enn  a33  }?e  wuke  till  hiss  ende.  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  17 
Blisse  [?at  cume<5. .  withuten  ani  ende.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
4236  Es  noght  his  murning  mai  amend  I  wen  bifor  his  liues 
ende.  Ibid.  26595  If  }>ou  Jns  bok  will  se  till  end.  1340 
Ayenb.  262  pis  boc  is  ycome  to  pe  ende.  a  1400-50  Alex¬ 
ander  880  Philip,  .lofes  hire  [Olympias]  lely  to  his  lyfes 
ende.  1535  Coverdale  i  Cor.  xv.  24  Then  the  ende,  whan 
he  shal  delyuervp  the  kyngdome  vnto  God  the  father.  1568 
Grafton  Chron.  II.  22  Robert  had  heard  this  message  unto 
the  ende.  1709  Addison  Tatler ,  No.  24  r  3  This  Felicity 
attending  him  to  his  Life’s  End.  1803  R.  Anderson 
Cumbld.  Ball.,  Calep  Crosby ,  Frae  week  en  to  week  en. 
1862  Stanley  Jew.  Ch.  (1877)  I.  x.  198  The  passage  of  the 
Jordan  was  not  the  end,  but  the  beginning  of  a  Tong  con¬ 
flict.  1876  Trevelyan  Macaulay  I.  i.  13  He  worked  un¬ 
ceasingly.  .from  year's  end  to  year's  end. 

b.  The  latter  or  concluding  part  (of  a  period, 
action,  etc.). 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  n.  xx.  (1495)  47  In  the  ende 
of  the  worlde  the  deuyll  shall  be.  .moche  the  more  feruent 
to  woodnesse.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  in  E.  E.  P .  26  Ac  }if  }?e 
ende  is  euel,  al  it  is  uuel.  1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  1.  iii.  82 
The  Ewes  In  end  of  Autumne  turned  to  the  Rammes. 
a  1744  Broome  Epic  Poetry  (J.),  The.  .designs  of  an  action 
are  the  beginning  ;.  .the  difficulties  that  are  met  with,  .are 
the  middle  ;  and  the  unravelling  and  resolution  of  these 
difficulties  are  the  end.  1847  Mrs.  A.  Kerr  Hist.  Servia 
170  Kara  George,  .towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1806, 
approached  the  eastern  frontier. 

8.  Termination  of  existence ;  destruction,  abo¬ 
lition.  (The  early  examples  of  end  of  the  world 
should  perhaps  be  referred  to  7,  as  world  may 
have  been  taken  in  its  older  temporal  sense ; 
cf.  however  Fr .fin  du  monde.) 

832  Charter  in  Sweet  O.  E.  T.  447  Set  he  Sas  god  forSleste 
oS  wiaralde  ende.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  22390  (Edinb.)  His 
dome  pate  him  sale  driue  til  ende.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig . 
Sacr.  iii.  i.  §  8  The  world  may  have  an  end  before  he  proves 
his  Atoms  could  give  it  a  beginning,  a  1704  Locke  (J.), 
There  would  be  an  end  of  all  civil  government,  if  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  civil  power  were  by  such  institution. 

b.  The  death  (of  a  person) ;  a  mode  or  manner 
of  death. 

c  1305  Edmund  Conf.  590  in  South-Eng.  Leg.  (1887)  448 
pe  more  is  bodi  ipined  was  :  pe  ner  he  was  pen  ende.  c  1340 
Cursor  M.  3905  (Trin.)  Rachel  bare,  .beniamyn  pat  was  pe 
cause  of  hir  ende.  c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  426  Bed  me 
bilyue  my  bale  stour,  &  bryng  me  on  ende.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  1438  Ffele  folke  forfaren  with  affeble  ende.  a  1440  Sir 
Eglam.  756  The  dragon  hath  tan  hys  }ynde.  1568  Grafton 
Chron.  II.  650  This  ende  had  the  valiant  Lorde,  Richard 
Plantagenet  Duke  of  Yorke.  1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  iii.  ii. 
44  Then  if  he  loose  he  makes  a  Swan-like  end,  Fading  in 
musique.  1667  Pepys  Diary  (1879)  IV.  338  Great  talk  of  the 
good  end  that  my  Lord  Treasurer  made.  1732  Pope  Epit. 
Gay,  Unblam'd  through  life;  lamented  in  thy  end.  1807 
Crabbe  Par.  Reg.  iii.  38  Call  then  a  priest  and  fit  him  for 
his  end.  1879  Froude  Caesar  vi.  52  To  be  murdered  was 
the  usual  end  of  exceptionally  distinguished  Romans. 

fc.  In  phrase  to  be  the  end  of  (cf.  to  be  the  death 

of). 

1594  Shaks.  Rick.  Ill,  n.  i.  15  Lest.  .the.  .King  of  Kings 
award  Either  of  you  to  be  the  others  end.  1597  —  2  Hen. 
IV,  iv.  iv.  130  This  Apoplexie  will  (certaine)  be  his  end. 

9.  Ultimate  state  or  condition.  Chiefly  in  Bible 
phrases,  in  which,  however,  end  is  often  mis¬ 
interpreted  in  sense  8  b. 

c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  xxxv iii.  [xxxix.]  5  Cu5  me  doa  dryhten 
ende  minne.  1611  Bible  Ps.  xxxvii.  37  Marke  the  perfect 
man,  and  behold  the  vpright :  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace. 

10.  Latter  (+  last)  end :  variously  used  in  senses 
7  b,  8  b,  9.  Also  Sc.  hinder  end. 

1382  Wyclif  Ecclns.  i.  13  Wei  shal  be  in  the  laste  endys. 
1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  158  The  latter  ende  of  this  moneth 
of  July.. the  Legate .. tooke  his  leave  of  the  king.  1601 
Shaks.  All's  Well  11.  v.  30  A  good  Trauailer  is  something 
at  the  latter  end  of  a  dinner.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort. 
(1729)  193  The  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month.  1670 
Cotton  Espernon  1. 11.  57  Towards  the  Dukes  latter  end,  I 
read  this  History  to  him. 

+  11.  A  termination  of  doubt  or  debate  ;  a  reso¬ 
lution,  device,  expedient ;  an  agreement,  settle¬ 
ment.  Obs.  % 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  169  To  London  vorte  wende,  To 
nyme  per  ys  conseyl,  wuch  were  best  3ende.  c  1386 
Chaucer  Man  of  Law's  T.  168  Wei  sche  saugh  flier  nas 
non  other  ende.  c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  4-  Lint.  Mon. 
(1714)66  Unto  the  time  his  said  Kynghad  made  such  End, 
with  him,  his  Adherents,  and  Fautours,  as  he  desired.  1489 
Plumpton  Corr.  82  The  dayes  men  cannot  agre  us,  so 


Mr.  Mydleton  to  make  the  end.  i542_3  -^^34  &  35  Hen. 
VIII ,  c.  27  §  100  Parties,  to  whome  any  such  offence  shall 
hap  to  be  committed,  shall  in  nowise  take  any  ende  or 
agreement  with  the  offenders. 

+ 12.  The  completion  of  an  action  ;  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  a  purpose ;  chiefly  in  phrases.  To 
have ,  make,  lake ,  bring  to,  be  at  (an)  end .  Also, 
the  acme,  utmost  reach.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10127  Prophecies  com  al  to  end.  Ibid. 
25862  pat  pou  mai  noght  do  to  end.  Ibid.  27783  For  drede 
pat  he  may  noght  mak  end.  c  1340  Ibid.  8580  Al  pat  his 
fader  be-gynne  mu3t  salamon  til  hende  hit  bro3t.  1375 
Barbour  Bruce  iv.  660  Feill  anoyis  thoill  3he  sail,  Or  that 
3our  purposs  ende  haf  tane.  c  1440  Boetus,  Laud  MS. 
559.  10  Withouten  hym  may  hit  nought  To  an  eande  our 
purpose  be  brought,  c  1590  Marlowe  Massac.  Paris  1.  ii. 
142  To  bring  the  will  of  our  desires  to  end.  1632  Massinger. 
Maid  of  Hon.  1.  i,  To  eat  and  sleep  supinely  is  the  end  Of 
human  blessings.  1679  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  Ep.  Ded.  3  To 
have  been  at  the  end  of  their  designs. 

13.  Event,  issue,  result. 

c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  1774  Lucrece ,  What  ende  that  I 
make,  it  shal  be  so  !  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  28  Onli  in  name,  & 
as  to  3end  &  effect  is  now3t.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  114  AnEnde, 
exitus.  1559  Myrr.  Mag. ,  Dk.  Suffolk  xix,  But  note  the  ende. 
1581  Savile  Tacitus'  Hist.  iii.  xix. (1591)  125  The  ende  went 
on  his  side.  1633  Heywood  Eng.  Trav.  iv.  Wks.  1874  IV. 
73  The  end  still  crownes  the  deede.  1641  J.  Jackson  Trtie 
Evang.  T.  ii.  160  It  is  the  end  that  crownes  the  worke. 
1878  B.  Taylor  Deukalion  1.  vi.  50  The  end  shall  crown  us  : 
The  Gods  are  just. 

+  b.  To  have  its  end(s)  upon  :  to  have  influence 
upon.  Obs. 

1638  Chillingw.  Rclig.  Prof.  1.  ii.  §  49.  71  The  Authority 
of  one  holy  man,  which  has  apparently  no  ends  upon  me. 
1736  Butler  Anal.  viii.  396  Religion  considered  as  a  pro¬ 
bation  has  had  its  end  upon  all  persons,  to  whom,  etc. 

14.  An  intended  result  of  an  action  ;  an  aim, 
purpose.  (Cf.  V.  finis l)  To  accotnplish,  answer , 
fulfil ,  gain,  +  make,  serve  one's  e?ul(s  :  see  those 
verbs. 

£1305  Edmund  Conf  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  72  Hit  schal  }ut 
likie  wel  bi  pan  3e  wite  pan  ende.  1581  Sidney  Apol. 
Poe  trie  (Arb.)  30  The  Sadlers  next  end  is  to  make  a  good 
saddle,  a  1628  Preston  New  Covt.  (1634)  232  A  right  end 
never  hath  a  crooked  rule  leading  to  it.  1654  W hitlock 
Zootomia  184  They  study,  .not  to  make  their  ends  on  any 
mans  weaknesse.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  x.  174 
This  answered  my  end.  1735  Berkeley  Free-think.  in 
Math.  §  6  Wks.  1871  III.  304,  I  have  no  end  to  serve  but 
truth.  1759  Robertson  Hist.  Scot.  I.  iii.  260  She  had  fully 
gained  her  end.  1832  Ht.  Martineau  Life  iti  Wilds  vii.  88 
I  am  rather  afraid  of  our  people  mistaking  the  means  for 
the  end.  1857  D.  Jerrold  St.  Giles  x.  102  [He]  was  de¬ 
lighted,  .that  the  ends  of  justice  would  be  satisfied.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  323  They  may  fairly  use  a  little 
violence  in  order  to  accomplish  their  end. 

b.  In  phrases,  For  or  to  this  (that,  what,  which) 
end,  to  no  end.  Also  in  conjunctional  phrase,  To 
the  end  (that) ;  formerly  also,  +  To  the  end  to 
(with  inf). 

Now  somewhat  archaic  or  rhetorical ;  the  ordinary  phrase 
is  in  order  ( that  or  to). 

138  .  Wyclif.  Sel.  Wks.  III.  354  Han  power  of  him  to  pise 
ende.  c  1400  Maundev.  v.  51  %ee  schulle  knowe  and  preve, 
to  the  ende  that  ^ee  schulle  not  ben  disceyved.  1474 
Caxton  Chesse  iv.  ii.  (i860)  K  iiij  b,  The  faders  had  dyuerse 
wyues.  .to  thende  whan  one  was  [with]  childe,  they  myght 
take  another.  1558  Warde  tr.  Alexis  Seer.  (1568,)  64  a,  To 
thende  they  may  al  equally  receive  of  the  honnye.  1605 
Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  ii.  §  9  (1873)  17  To  the  end  to 
peruse  the  Greek  authors.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  28 
To  which  end,  King  Abbas,  sends  his  Ambassadour  to  Con¬ 
stantinople.  1684  Bunyan  Pilgr.  11.  70,  I  am  come  forth  to 
withstand  them,  and  to  that  end  will  back  the  Lions.  1692 
Bp.  Ely  Answ.  Touchstone  187  It  is  to  no  end  to  look  what 
St.  Austin  saith.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  305  r  12  To  the  End 
that  they  may  be  perfect  also  in  this  Practice.  1728  Sheri¬ 
dan  Persius  iii.  (1739)  47  Study . .  for  what  end  ye  were 
created.  1769  Robertson  Chas.  V,  V.  11.  244  For  this  end 
he  summoned  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome.  1848  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  170  For  these  ends,  and  for  these  ends  alone, 
he  wished  to  obtain  arbitrary  power. 

e.  Sc.  End's  errand :  the  special  design. 

1821  Galt  Sir  A.  Wylie  II.  158  Did  they  say  nothing  of 
the  end’s  errand  they  had  come  upon? 

15.  A  final  cause  ;  the  object  for  which  a  thing 
exists  ;  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed  or 
instituted. 

1534  Whittinton  Tullyes  Offices  1.  (1540)  4  Suche  ofiyces 
. .  pertayne  to  the  ende  of  felycitie.  1587  Golding  De 
Mornay  xvi.  261  And  as  man  is  the  end  of  the  World,  so 
is  God  the  end  of  Man.  1648  Shorter  Cateck.,  Man’s  chief 
end  is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  him  for  ever.  1722  Wol¬ 
laston  Relig.  Nat.  vii.  147  The  end  of  Society  is  the  com¬ 
mon  welfare  and  good  of  the  people  associated.  1776  Gib¬ 
bon  Deck  ty  F.  I.  xxiv.  702  I  have  considered  the  happiness 
of  the  people  as  the  end  of  government.  1869  Ruskin  Q.  of 
Air  §  60  The  flower  is  the  end  or  proper  object  of  the  seed. 
a  1876  J.  H.  Newman  Hist.Sk.  I.  iv.  ii.  375The  highest  end 
of  Church  union ..  is  quiet  and  unanimity. 

III.  Idiomatic  phrases. 

16.  With  various  prepositions  forming  advb. 
phrases. 

a.  At  the  end  (ME.  at  fen,  atten  ende),  +  at 
end :  at  last.  +  b.  For  (an)  end :  in  conclusion, 
finally,  ‘  to  cut  the  matter  short  ’.  c.  In  the  end, 
f  in  end :  ultimately,  in  the  long  run.  f  d.  To 
an  end :  consecutively,  through  the  whole  period 
specified. 

a.  c  1300  Beket  81  Attan  ende  bi  cas ;  Tho  beo  com  a?e 
thulke  hous  ther  this  Gilbert  was.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
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14879  (Gtttt.)  pai  at  end  him  did  on  rod.  1340  Ayenb.  128 
Atenende  zene}ere.  .is  ase  |>e  ilke  J>et  sleph  amide  \>e  ze. 
c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  407  Of  byng  J>at  is  him  dere  Ich  man 
preise  at  ende.  Ibid.  3287  pai  hadde  woundes  ille  At  pe 
nende.  1632  Lithgow  Totall  Disc.  127  In  end.  .the  slaves 
.  .runne  the  Galley  a  shoare.  1872  Browning  Her vi  Riel, 
My  friend,  I  must  speak  out  at  the  end,  Though  I  find  the 
speaking  hard. 

b-  1570-6  Lam  bar  de  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)221  For  an  end 
therefore  I  tel  you,  etc.  1576  Flemming  Panop  lie  Ep.  10 
For  ende,  he  counselleth  Curio  to  take  charge  of  the  com¬ 
mon  wealth.  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  11.  i.  260  For  an  end,  we 
must  etc. 

C.  c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  ix.  19  Nales  in  ende  ofer^eotulnis 
bio  Searfena.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  165  But  in  the  end 
the  losse  fell  to  the  Englishmen.  1828-40  Tytler  Hist. 
Scot.  (1864)  L  25  His  [Edward  I’s]  power  and  influence 
would  in  the  end  induce  the  different  parties  to  appeal  to 
him.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  13  July  5/5  The  match  in  the 
end  was  very  narrowly  won  by  Harrow. 

d.  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abuses  (1877)  50  Never  content 
with  one  colour  or  fashion  two  dayes  to  an  ende.  1657 
Serjeant  Schism  DispacJi  t  478  Would  any  government. . 
remain  on  foot  three  years  to  an  end,  if,  etc.  1717  J.  Fox 
Wanderer  160  Octavius  . .  told  him  he  should  not  live 
another  Hour  to  an  End. 

17.  On  end  (see  also  An-end)  :  +  a.  at  last ;  b. 
consecutively,  without  intermission  ;  +  c.  on  (one’s) 
way,  forward,  along ;  (whence  To  come  on  end,  to 
come  forward ;  (ME.)  To  set  spell  or  tale  on  end, 
to  begin  a  discourse)  ;  d.  in  an  upright  position, 
resting  on  (its)  end. 

a.  c  1175  Lantb.  Horn.  25  A1  swa  he  doct  swa  J>e  swica 
pe  bi-swiked  hine  seolfe  on-ende.  c  1320  Cast.  Love  1064 
pat  foreward  on  ende  wel  was  i-holde.  c  1325  E.  E.  A  llit. 
P.  A.  186,  I  drede  on  ende  quat  schulde  byfalle. 

b.  1634  Rutherford  Lett.  No.  32(1862)  I.  hi  And  was 
brought,  thrice  on  end,  in  remembrance  of  you  in  my 
prayer  to  God.  1836  in  Byron's  Whs.  (1846)  552/1  The 
ministerial  prints  raved  for  two  months  on  end.  1882 
Bes  ant  A  ll  Sorts  vii,  Working  sixteen  hours  on  end  at  two¬ 
pence  an  hour. 

C.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  (Trin.)  1295  Seeth  set  tale  on  ende 
[Cott.  spell  o-nend]  And  tolde  whi  he  was  sende.  1621 
Sanderson  Serm.  I.  188  These  would  be  soundly  spurred 
up,  and  whipped  on  end.  1630  Ibid.  II.  266  Others  will  not 
come  on  end  chearfully. 

d.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  25049  pe  cros.  .quen  it  es  sett  on  end 
vp  euen,  It  takens  pes  tuix  erth  and  heuen.  1598  Grenewey 
Tacitus'  Descr .  Germany  vi.  (1622)  269  The  Sueuians . .  haue 
their  hair  standing  on  end.  1784  Cowper  Task  iv.  86 
Katerfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end  At  his  own  wonders.  1836 
Random  Recoil.  Ho.  Lords  xvi.  383  His  dark  hair,  .stands 
on  end  on  the  fore  part  of  his  head.  1839  W.  Irving  Wol- 
fert's  R.  (1855)  143  A  great  hotel  in  Paris  is  a  street  set 
on  end. 

18.  Without  end  (ME.  huten  ende) :  endlessly, 
for  ever  ;  also  in  adjectival  sense,  endless.  World 
without  end :  used  as  transl.  late  L.  in  secula  seen- 
lonim ,  1  for  ever  and  ever  * ;  also  at t rib. 

a  1000  Boeth.  Metr.  xxi.  44  pact  micle  leoht .  .is. . Ece  butan 
ende.  c  1200  ORMIN409  Rihhtwise  menn.  .shulenn  habbenn 
. .  A  butenn  ende  blisse  inoh.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  2417  He  3af 
to  blauncheflour  Wales  wip  outen  end  Bidene.  138 . 
Wyclif  Whs.  (1880)  24  Helle  wip-outen  hende.  1450-1530 
Myrr.  our  Ladye  326  The  vyrgyn  mary.  .rayneth  with 
cryste  without  enden.  1549  Ek,  Com.  Prayer ,  Gloria 
Patri ,  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now  and  ever  shall  be  : 
world  without  end.  1577  St.  Aug-.  Manual  23  Pleasaunt 
tunes,  .are  song  to  thy  glory,  .without  all  end.  1588  Shaks. 
L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  799  A  time  me  thinkes  too  short,  To  make  a 
world-without-end  bargaine  in.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  67 
Torture  without  end  Still  urges. 

19.  +  a.  End  for  end :  (Plant.,  of  a  cable)  paid 
out  to  the  full  length  (ol/s.).  b.  To  shift,  turn 
end  for  end :  to  put  each  end  of  (a  thing)  where  the 
other  was ;  chiefly  Naut.,  to  reverse  (a  rope),  to 
upset  (a  boat).  To  go  end  for  end :  (of  a  boat) 
to  be  upset.  Also  in  same  sense,  End  over  end. 
c.  End  to  end :  with  the  ends  in  contact,  length¬ 
wise. 

a.  1627  Capt.  Smith  Seaman's  Gram.  vii.  30  End  for  end 
is  when  the  Cable  runneth  cleere  out  of  the  Hawse,  or  any 
Rope  out  of  his  shiuer.  1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marhie  (1789) 
Filer  le  cable  bout  par  bout ,  to  veer  away  the  cable  to  the 
end,  to  veer  out  the  cable  end-for-end. 

b.  <*1734  North  Exam.  11.  v.  §  2  (1740)316  We  must 
turn  our  Style  End  for  End.  1758  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVIII. 
284  The  axis  of  the  telescope  was  turned  end  for  end  ;  that 
is,  the  telescope  . .  was  turned  upside  down.  1804  A.  Dun¬ 
can  Mariner  s  Chron.  I.  224  A  heavy  sea  striking  the 
afterpart,  it  [the  boat]  went  end  for  end  over.  1805  W. 
Hunter  in  Naval  Chron.  XIII.  23  It  would  turn  the 
Cutter  end-over-end.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bh.t  To 
shift  a  rope  end  for  end,  as  in  a  tackle,  the  fall  is  made  the 
standing  pa'rt,  and  the  standing  part  becomes  the  fall. 
1870  Lowell  Study  Wind.  201  He  turns  commonplaces 
end  for  end.  1875  Bedford  Sailor's  Pocket -bk.  §  6  (ed.  2) 
219  The  boat  will  be  thrown,  .end  over  end. 

C.  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  §  1.  228,  39000  waves  of  red 
light  placed  end  to  end  would  make  up  an  inch. 

20.  a.  End  on  :  placed  so  as  to  present  the  end 
directly  towards  the  eye,  or  towards  any  object ; 
opposed  to  broadside  on.  Also  attrib.  Chiefly 
Naut. 

1832  Marryat  N.  Forster  xlvii,  She  . .  being  then  nearly 
end  on.  1834  Mrs.  Somerville  Connex.  Phys.  Sc.  xxxiv. 
(1849)  373  A  single  pole  end-on  is  sufficient.  1836  E. 
Howard  R.  Reefer  xli,  From  the  end-on  view  we  had  of 
her,  we  could  not  count  her  ports.  1866  Ballantyne 
Shifting  Winds  iv.  (1881)  31  The  lifeboat  met  the  next 
breaker  end-on.  1880  Mac  Cormac  Antisept.  Surg.  229 
The  accident  was  caused  by  a  scaffold  plank  of  wood,  .fall¬ 
ing  end-on  upon  the  man’s  head. 


b.  End  up  :  with  the  end  uppermost. 

21.  No  end :  ( colloq .)  a  vast  quantity  or  number 
{of).  Also  {mod.  slang)  as  adv.,  =  1  immensely 

‘  to  any  extent  ’ ;  and  (with  of)  qualifying  a  pre¬ 
dicate.  Cf.  1  b. 

1623  Bingham  Xtnophon  143  You  . .  made  no  end  of  pro¬ 
mises.  1856  Rf.ade  Never  too  late  x,  Box  at  the  opera 
costs  no  end.  1859  Farrar  Eric  55  You  are  no  end  cleverer 
and  stronger.  1865  Trollope  Belton  Est.  xxvii.  321  What 
comfort  have  I  in  a  big  house,  and  no  end  of  gardens? 
1872  E.  Peacock  Mabel  Heron  I.  i.  9  You  will  have  no  end 
of  trouble.  18..  Besant  All  in  Garden  Fair  viii,  Keats 
was  no  end  of  a  fellow.  Mod.  I  consider  him  no  end  of  a 
humbug. 

22.  With  verbs.  (See  also  12-14.)  a.  To  be  at 
an  end :  (of  resources,  etc.)  to  be  exhausted  ;  (of 
periods  of  time)  to  be  completed ;  (of  an  action 
or  state)  to  terminate.  In  corresponding  senses, 
To  bring ;  come  to  an  end.  b.  To  be  at  the  end  of 
(one’s  resources,  etc.)  :  to  have  no  more  to  spend  ; 
To  be  at  one's  wits '  end :  to  be  utterly  at  a  loss,  to 
be  quite  perplexed,  c.  To  put  an  end  to ,  +  to  set 
end  of:  to  terminate,  put  a  stop  to,  abolish,  d. 
To  have,  take  an  end  :  to  be  terminated,  concluded, 
e.  To  make  an  end :  to  conclude,  finish  {absol.)  ; 
also  const,  of  with. 

a.  c  1340  Cursor M.  22263  (Edinb.)  His  rigning  es  brote  til 
ende.  14. .  in  Tundale's  Vis.  (1843)  155  Then  schulde  oure 
trobul  be  at  a  nende.  c  1590  Marlowe  Dido  v.  i.  1409  Our 
travels  are  at  end.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  430  Speake 
for  your  selues,  my  wit  is  at  ail  end.  1664  Evelyn  Kal. 
HortSi'jiJ)  186  A  Gardner’s  work  is  never  at  an  end.  1711 
Steele  Sped.  No.  284  F2  Their  affairs  will  be  at  an  end. 
1850  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxxvii.  325  Will  these 
years  and  years  of  misery  come  to  an  end  ?— shall  we  be 
free?  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  49  This  part  of  the  fes¬ 
tival  was  nearly  at  an  end.  1877  Morley  Carlyle ,  Crit. 
Misc.  Ser.  1.  (1878)  198  Imposture  must  come  to  an  end. 

b.  1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Ind.  11 1.  1.  (Arb.)  140  They 
were  at  theyr  wyttes  endes  whither  to  turne  them.  1655 
W.  F.  Meteors  111.  68  It  would  make  men  . .  to  be  at  their 
Wits  End  if  they  were  not  accustomed  to  such  Tumultuous 
Tempests.  1712  Arbuthnot  John  Bull  (1755)  33  He  is  at 
an  end  of  all  his  cash.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  280,  I 
am.  .at  my  wits’  end. 

C.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  25870  par  has  pi  schrift  sett  end  o 
pyne.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  1.  §  22  Put  a  quick 
end  to  this  treaty.  1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life (1747)  III.  471 
The  Day  of  Judgment,  .shall,  .put  an  End  to  all  their  Mis¬ 
chiefs  for  ever.  1792  A  need.  W.  Pitt.  III.  xlii.  150  If  an 
end  is  not  put  to  this  war  there  is  an  end  to  this  country. 

d.  £71590  Marlowe  Edzu.  If  11.  iv.  1137  My  sorrows 
will  have  end.  1605  Verstegan  Dec.  Intell.  i.  (1628)  5 
This  so  great  a  worke  now  ceased  and  tooke  an  end. 

e.  t'893  K.  Alfred  Oros .  11.  ii.  §  1  Biddende  past  hie  .. 
paes  gewinnes  sumne  ende  gedyden.  1570-6  Lambarde 
Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  241  To  make  an  end,  neere  was  some¬ 
time  a  religious  College.  1611  Bible  Ezra  x.  17  And  they 
made  an  ende,  with  all  the  men  that  had  taken  strange 
wiues.  Mod.  The  government  has  resolved  to  make  an 
end  of  the  insurgents. 

23.  Elliptically.  And  there  {so)  an  end :  = 4  this 
is,  shall  be,  an  end.’  Ohs.  or  arch. 

[1382  Wyclif  i  Cor.  xv.  24  Aftirward  an  ende,  whanne, 
etc.]  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  1.  iii.  65  What  I  will,  I  will, 
and  there  an  end.  1608  S.  Collins  Serm.  51  Which  I  will 
speak  a  word  or  twain  unto,  and  so  an  end.  1615  Jn.  Day 
Festivals  340  As  for  his  Carkasse,  a  Coffin  shall  cover  it, 
and  there  an  ende  of  our  great  Purchaser. 

24.  Proverbial  phrases  :  To  begin  at  the  wrong 
end.  t  Not  to  care  which  end  goes  forward :  to 
be  negligent.  +  To  get  by  the  end :  to  get  com¬ 
mand  of,  so  as  to  have  ready  for  use.  To  get  the 
better  end  of:  to  get  the  advantage  of.  To  have 
the  better ,  or  worse ,  end  of  the  staff,  ‘  to  get  the 
best,  or  worst,  of  it  ’.  To  have  at  one's  fingers' 
or  tongue's  end:  to  know  by  heart,  be  able  to 
quote  with  readiness.  +  At  the  hinder  end  of  the 
bargain:  when  accounts  are  settled, fig.  To  be  at 
an  idle  end ,  to  be  unoccupied ;  (to  live)  at  a  loose 
end,  with  no  fixed  occupation,  f  To  live  at  stave's 
end ,  ?  to  be  unsociable,  keep  every  one  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  To  make  both ,  two  ends ,  the  two  ends  of 
the  year,  meet:  to  live  within  one’s  income  [cf.  Fr. 
joindre  les  deux  bouts ,  les  deux  bouts  de  Pan].  To 
come  to  the  end  of  one's  tether :  to  do  all  that  one 
has  ability,  or  liberty  to  do. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  29  Men  of  pat  side  schal 
haue  the  worse  ende.  1562  J.  Heywood  Prov.  Epigr. 
(1867)  34,  I  Hue  here  at  staues  end.  1573  G.  Harvey  Let - 
ter-bk.  (1884)  3  Thai  that  have  the  wors  end  of  the  staf 
shal  be  sure  to  be  wrung  to  the  wors.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L. 
L.  v.  i.  81  Thou  hast  it  . .  at  the  fingers  ends,  as  they  say. 
1608  Withals  Diet.  86  Negligently,  as  caring  not  what 
ende  goes  forward.  1638  Sanderson  Serm.  II.  97  We  have 
rather  cheated  the  devil,  than  he  us ;  and  have  gotten  the 
better  end  of  him.  1662  Fuller  Worthies ,  Cujnberl.  (D.), 
Worldly  wealth  he  cared  not  for,  desiring  onely  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  c  1680  Beveridge  Serm.  (1729)  I.  55 
Getting  a  scripture-word  by  the  end.  1690  B.  E.  Diet. 
Cant.  Crezo  s.v.  Ends .  .Tis  good  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
1722  De  Foe  Col.  Jack  (1840)  124  The  devil  will  have  you 
at  the  hinder  end  of  the  bargain.  1736  Bailey,  To  have 
the  better  end  of  the  Staff.  1742  Richardson  Pamela  III. 
178  Your  Lordship  has  got  a  Word  by  the  End,  that  you 
seem  mighty  fond  of.  1748  Smollett  Rod.  Rand,  x,  He 
made  shift  to  make  the  two  ends  of  the  year  meet.  1865 
Pall  Mall  G.  22  Apr.  1/1  And  living  completely  at  a  loose 
end.  1876  Miss  Broughton  Joan  11.  iv,  By  five-and-thirty 


the  best  of  us  has  pretty  well  come  to  the  end  of  her  tether. 
Ibid.,  Anthony  struggling  to  make  two  ends  meet !  1878 
Huxley  Physiogr.  Pref.  6  Most  of  the  elementary  works  I 
have  seen  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  1882  T.  Mozley  Rcmin. 
Oriel  College  (ed.  2)  183  He  might  sometimes  seem  to  be 
at  an  idle  end.  1884  Illust.  Loud.  Nezvs  11  Oct.  338/3  She 
..had  Shakespeare  and  Milton  at  her  tongue’s  end.  1884 
Graphic  23  Aug.  198/2  Her  mother  has  to  contrive  to  make 
both  ends  meet. 

IV.  25.  Comb.,  chiefly  attrib.  with  sense 
*  placed  at  the  end  ’  or  Mast  used’ ;  as  end  brush, 
-bud,  - handkerchief  \  - loop ,  -man,  - parlour ,  -shoot, 
-wall,  - wheel ;  also  end-board  (see  quot.)  ;  end- 
bulb  (see  quot.);  end-game  (at  chess),  (see 
quot.);  end-fast  a.,  fixed  on  end,  standing  upright ; 
end-gatherer,  a  collector  of  refuse  wool ;  end- 
grain  {attrib.)  (of  wood)  placed  with  the  end  of 
the  grain  turned  outwards  ;  +  end-hand,  the  hand 
nearest  to  the  end  of  anything  ;  end-hooping,  the 
hoop  that  binds  the  end  of  a  vessel ;  end-iron, 
a  movable  plate  in  a  kitchen  range  which  serves 
to  enlarge  or  contract  the  grate  ;  f  end-land,  ?  a 
frontier  region;  end-making,  conclusion,  settle¬ 
ment  ;  end-organ  (see  quot.) ;  end-piece  (see 
quot.);  end-plate,  the  extreme  fibres  of  a  muscle  or 
nerve  ;  end-rib  (see  quot.)  ;  end-shake,  a  freedom 
of  motion  in  a  spindle  at  its  end  ;  +  end-sith  [OE. 
sit5  fate],  death-fate  ;  end-speech,  a  speech  tacked 
on  at  the  end,  an  epilogue  ;  end-stone,  one  of  the 
plates  of  a  watch-jewel  supporting  a  pivot  ;  end¬ 
stopping,  (of  blank  verse)  a  division  of  the  lines, 
such  that  they  end  with  a  pause  or  stop  ;  so  end-  « 
stopped  ppl.  a.  ;  end-wool,  refuse  wool. 
c  i860  H.  STUART+Scamau's  Catech.  70  What  are  the  **  end 
boards  ’  ?  They  are  boards  which  cover  and  form  the  ends 
of  the  meetings.  1710  London  &  Wise  Compl.  Gardener 
(1719)  152  The  same  course  of  pinching  off  *End-Buds  is 
very  profitable  in  Summer  also.  1879  Calderwood  Mind 
<$-  Br.  iii.  42  This  terminal  expansion  [of  a  nerve]  is  known 
as  an  *end-bulb,  or  touch  organ.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot. 
(1858)  I.  282  Neir  by  the  boundis  of  Brigantia  thair  stude 
Ane  *end  fast  stane.  1884  Horwitz  in  Academy  12  Apr.  256/1 
The  real  *end  game  consists  of  a  position  where  the  method 
can  be  analytically  demonstrated  by  which  the  slightly 
superior  force  can  win.  1764  Burn  Poor  Laws  53  All  ^end- 
gatherers  offending  against  an  act  of  the  13  Geo.  c.  23  . . 
shall  be  deemed  incorrigible  rogues.  1882  Wore.  Ex/iib. 
Cat.  iii.  41  The  flooring  is  laid  in  *end-grain  sections  of 
pine.  1884  Health  Exhib .  Catal.  88/2  End-grain  wood 
pavements,  etc.  1677  Moxon  Mcch.  Exerc.  (1703)  17  You 
must  dip  your  Handle-hand,  and  mount  your  *end-hand  a 
little.  1753  Scots  Mag.  Feb.  100/2  The  *end-handkerchiefs 
would  sell  as  well  as  the  other  ten.  1712  J.  James  Garden¬ 
ing  qo  Fixing  the  two  *End  Loops  upon  the  Stakes  A  and 
C.  a  1796  Burns  (Jam.),  She  sprung  an  *end-hooping. 
c  1200  Ormin  17916  Nohht  ferr  }xEr  inn  an  *endeland  patt 
wass  Ennon  3ehatenn.  c  1490  Plumplon  Corr.  82  Besech- 
ing  your  sayd  mastership  . .  to  be  at  the  ^end-making. 
1884  Sat.  Rev.  7  June  740/1  At  the  ends  are  Bones  and 
Tambo,  the  end-men’.  1878  Bell  Gegenba tiers  Comp. 
Anat.  42  Sensory  organs  are  the  ^end-organs  of  the  sensi¬ 
tive  nerves.  1824  Miss  Mitford  Pillage  Ser.  1.  (1863)  228 
There  is  one  little  *end-parlour,  an  after-thought  of  the 
original  builder.  1881  Raymond  Mining  Gloss.,  JPall- 
plates ,  the  two-side  pieces  of  a  timber  frame  in  a  shaft. 

.  .The  other  two  pieces  are  the  *end-pieces.  1878  Foster 
Phys.  iii.  i.  393  Between  the  lingual  fibres  and  the  *end- 
plates  of  the  glossal  muscular  fibres.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
End-plate ,  motorial,  the  branched,  expanded,  termina¬ 
tion  of  a  nerve  fibre  or  one  of  its  branches  on  a  muscular 
fibre.  1852  Seidel  Organ  37  Between  the  upper  and 
under-board  there  are  six  boards,  viz.  two.  .called  * end-ribs. 
1881  Hasluck  Lathe  Work  169  The  face  of  the  pulley 
forms  the  bearing  to  prevent  the  *endshake.  1858 
Glenny  Gard.  Every-day  Bk.  89/1  Nearly  all  the  *end- 
shoots  may  be  safely  taken  away,  for  they  take  lip  the 
strength  of  the  plant.  ^1250  Gen.  Ex.  3777  Alle  he 
[Korah,  etc.]  sunken  Se  er5e  wi5in..Swilc  endesiS  vn-bi- 
wen  hauen.  1884  F.  Britten  Watch  Clockrn.  101  In 
most  English  watches  all  the  escapement  pivots  run  oil 
*end  stones.  1881  Athenaeum  23  Apr.  557/2  Mr.  Rhoades's 
blank  verse,  .is  distinguished  . .  by  a  frequent  tendency  to 
*end-stopping.  1877  Dowden  Shaks.  Prim.  iv.  39  At  first 
.  .the  verse  is  *end-stopt.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729) 
229  The  Flue,  Shaft,  Fire,  and  Ash-hole  to  be  without, 
though  joining  close  to  the  *End-wall.  1848  App.  to  Report 
Dep.  Keeper  Public  Records  ix.  iii  The  cleft  wool  to  be 
kept  by  itself  and  the  *endwool  by  itself. 

t  End,  var.  of  And(e,  0!>s.,  breath. 

1597-1603  Polvvart  Flyting  568  His  stinking  end  cor¬ 
rupted  as  men  knawes.  a  1600  Poems  16/A  Cent.  29  (Jain.) 
The  sillie  saul  is  quyte  foryet,  Quhill  haistelie  gais  out  his 
end.  1609  Skenf.  Reg.  Maj.  Act  K.  William  7  Gif  blude 
be  drawen  (in  anie  part  of  the  bodie)  vnder  the  end  (or  mouth) 
[L.  subtus  anhclitum ]. 

End  (end),  v.1  Forms  :  1  endian,  2-4  endien, 
enden,  endenn  (0*tn.),  3-5  e(ende,  (4  endy, 
hende,  eondi ,  pa.  pple.  4  ent),  4-  end.  See  also 
Y-end.  [OE.  endian,  corresp.  to  OFris.  endia, 
OS.  endSn,  endion,  (Du.  einden),  OHG.  entdn, 
entidn,  (MHG.,  rnod.G.  enden),  ON.  enda  (S\v. 
iinda,  Da.  ende):- OTeut.  *andjojan,  f.  *andjo- 
End  sb.~\ 

I.  Transitive  and  absolute  senses. 

1.  Irons.  To  carry  through  to  the  end ;  to 
finish,  complete.  Also  (in  ME.),  to  perform  (re¬ 
ligious  duties).  Ohs. 

c  975  Riis/rw.  Gosp.  John  iv.  34  {>a:tte  ic  endigo  Were  his. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  43  Men  (>e  on  Jtisse  liue  her  hare  scrift 
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enden  nalden.  a  1225  Auer.  R .  44  Go'5  biuoren  ower 
weouede  &  endeS  der  f>e  graces,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8310 
pis  wark  . .  mai  noght  thoru  pi-self  be  don,  pin  sun  sal  end 
it,  salamon.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  4  Graunt  me  pi  helpe  . . 
pis  werke  for  to  ende,  1483  Cath.  Angl.  114  to  Ende, 
conjicere.  1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  1843  He  •  •  kiss’d  the  fatal 
knife,  to  end  his  vow.  1597  Morley  Introd.  Hus.  Annot., 
When  I  had  ended  my  booke.  .1  was  requested  to  explaine 
some  thing.  1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  v.  i.  114  This  same  day 
Must  end  that  worke,  the  Ides  of  March  began.  1738  Pope 
Epit.  Sat.  ii.  254  Pray  end  what  you  began, 
b.  To  be  the  end  or  result  of. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  9699  Pes  endes  al  pat  wel  es  wroght. 

2.  To  bring  to  an  end,  conclude,  come  to  a  ter¬ 
mination  of  (an  action,  a  speech,  a  period  of  time, 
one’s  life,  etc. ;  formerly  sometimes  with  inf.  as 
obj.).  Often  with  adv.  of  manner  or  advb.  phrase ; 
also  const,  with. 

ri3o5  Pilate  259  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862),  pus  pilatus  endede 
his  lyf.  <*1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  47  Eilred  at  Lon¬ 
don  endid  his  life.  1340  Ayenb.  no  Huet  may  pe  zone 
betere  aesy  to  his  uader :  panne  bread  wypoute  more  uor 
pane  day  to  endy  ?  c  1340  Cursor  M.  (Trin.)  10487  Whenne 
she  had  endede  hir  preyere  She  pleyned  efte  on  pis  manere. 
1483  Cath.  Angl.  115  It  is  Endit,  explicit.  1557  North 
Diall  of  Princes  229  b/2  We  neuer  cease  to  behold  them, 
nor  yet  end  to  bewayle  them.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  2  Esdras 
vii.  1  When  I  had  ended  to  speake  these  wordes.  1697  Dry- 
den  Virg.  Georg.  11.  560  Not  then  the  drudging  Hind  his 
Labour  ends.  1713  Berkeley  Guardian  viii.  Wks.  III.  170 
He  has  ended  his  discourse  with  a  Prayer.  1717  —  Tour 
Italy  Wks.  IV.  530  We  ended  the  day  with  music  at  St. 
Agnes.  1830  Tennyson  Amphion  50  Ere  his  song  was 
ended,  i860  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  V.  ix.  xii.  §  1,  I  find  that 
I  have  only  now  the  power  of  ending  this  work,  not  of  con¬ 
cluding  it.  1862  Grant  Capt.  of  Guard  xxxix.  He  ended 
his  life  in  misery. 

b.  absol. ;  csp.  with  reference  to  speech:  To 
finish,  conclude. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xxvi[il.  15  End  as  pou  has  by- 
gunen.  c  1340  Cursor M.  (Trin.)  5459  Whenne  he  endide  of 
his  sawe  His  sones  he  blessed  on  a  rawe.  1585  Abp.  Sandys 
Serin.  (1841)  320,  I  will  therefore  add  somewhat  concerning 
the  disgrace  which  cometh  unto  marriage  . .  and  so  end. 
1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  11.  iv.  31,  I  know  it  wel,  sir,  you 
alwaies  end  ere  you  begin.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  106  He 
ended  frowning,  and  his  look  denounc’d  Desperate  revenge. 
a  1704  T.  Brown  Sat.  agst.  Woman  Wks.  1730  I.  57  Quite 
tired  of  the  nauseous  theme,  I  end.  1879  Furnivall  Rep. 
E.  Eng.  T.  S.  24  To  end,  the  Society  wants  more  money. 
Mod.  I  shall  end  with  a  motion. 

+  3.  To  rid  (a  person)  of.  Ohs. 

1598  Greene  Jas.  IV  { 1861)  211  What  may  I  do  to  end 
me  of  these  doubts  ? 

4.  To  put  an  end  to,  cause  to  cease,  abrogate, 
destroy  ;  formerly  also  to  dissolve  (a  parliament). 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  ix.  6  Da  hi  hit  endian  sceoldan.  c  1200 
Ormin  19797  pe33  unnderstodenn  wel,  patt  . .  te^re  la3he 
all  endedd  ben  purrh  Cristess  newe  lare.  c  1330  R.  Brunne 
Chron.  (1810)  214  At  pis  parlement  . .  was  it  ent,  aliens  to 
auance.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  viii.  36  The  swerde.  .ended 
in  that  hour  hir  lyf.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  647  The  king 
dissolved  his  Parliament,  which  was  the  laste  parliament 
that  ever  he  ended.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  1.  i.  41  If  I 
were  yong  againe,  the  sword  should  end  it.  1737  Pope 
Hor.  Epist.  11.  i.  53  End  all  dispute  :  and  fix  the  year  pre¬ 
cise.  1801  Southey  Thalaba  iv.  xxvi,  That  merciful  deed 
For  ever  ends  thy  suffering.  1808  J.  Barlow  Colurnb.  1.  79 
The  desperate  crew.  .Resolve  at  once  to  end  the  audacious 
strife.  1877  Morley  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  1.  (1878)  200  To  talk 
of  France  seeing  good  to  end  Protestantism  in  a  night. 

J*  b.  To  make  an  end  of  (a  person) ;  to  kill.  Obs. 
<71340  Hampole  Cant.  Psalter  497  Ffra  morne  til  eueyn 
ou  sail  end  me.  1340-70  Alex.  Dind.  1064  Hit  is  riht 
at  pe  rink  be  reufully  ended.  <71400-50  Alexander  453 
All  his  enmys  in  pat  erd  he  endid  in  a  stounde.  1596 
Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  v.  iii.  9  This  Sword  hath  ended  him. 
1609  Bp.  Barlow  Answ.  Nameless  Cath.  300  The  Pope 
mingled  powder  with  Gemens  Sugar,  which  should  not  End 
him  presently,  but  Waste  him  by  little  and  little.  1623 
Fletcher  Bloody  Brother  1  v.  iii,  Power  enough  ..  To  end 
the  murtherer. 

II.  Intransitive  senses. 

5.  Of  a  period  of  time,  action,  continuous  state, 
series,  book,  chapter,  etc. :  To  come  to  an  end. 
Also  colloq.  To  end  up. 

a  1000  Guthlac  21  (Gr.)  vEr  pou  endien  ealle  ^esceafte. 
c  1200  Ormin  6514  Her  endepp  nu  piss  Goddspell  puss. 
c  1250  Gen.  <5*  Ex.  166  ForS  endede  oat  fifte  ni3t.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  7840  pat  eild  bigan  at  abraham.  It  endes  her  in 
godds  nam.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  1770  When  his  lif  sal 
here  ende,  He  what  never  whider  he  sal  wende.  c  1350  Will 
Palerne  540  pis  bitter  bale  botlesse  wol  hende  !  1398  Tre- 
visa  Barth.  Dc  P.  R.  ix.  ii.  (1495*  346  Whan  meuynge  fayl- 
lyth  thenne  tyme  endyth.  i486  Bk .  St.  Albans  D  iij  a, 
Here  endyth  the  proceis  of  hawkyng.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  2  Here  endeth  the  prologue,  and  here  after 
foloweth  the  fyrst  boke.  1601  Shaks.  All’s  Welly,  i.  25 
All’s  well  that  ends  well,  yet.  1605  Daniel  Queen’s  Ar¬ 
cadia  iv.  iv,  All  extremities  must  mend  or  end.  1676 
Hobbes  Iliad  1.  289  Thus  in  disorder  the  Assembly  ends. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Past.  iv.  9  The  base  degenerate  Iron 
off-spring  ends.  1728  Pope  Dune.  11.  245  But  that  this  well- 
disputed  game  may  end,  Sound  forth,  my  brayers.  1812  J. 
Wilson  Isle  of  Palms  iv.  654  To-day  our  woes  can  never 
end.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  I.  i.  305  For  thinking 
how  all  stories  end  with  this.  1874  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav. 
Ps.  cii.  Introd.,  It  ends  upright  gloriously  with  calm  con¬ 
fidence  for^  the  future.  1875  Bryce  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  viii. 
fed*  5),1,24  The  line  of  Charles  the  Great  ended  in  a.d.  91  i. 
Mod.  The  quarter  ending  June  24. 
b.  To  issue  or  result  in. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R ’.  102  pe  worldes  urakele  urouren.  .schulen 
enden  me  sor  &  ine  seoruwe.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  194  Couet- 
ous  pere  come  knightes  full  ofte,  And  endit  in  auerys  to  ay 


lastand  sorowe.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  vii.  30  No  Dis¬ 
course  whatsoever,  can  End  in  absolute  Knowledge  of  Fact. 
1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1706)  24  Sobbing  the  Leaves  of 
the  Plant.. ends  in  scorching.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  10 
l*  11  There  is  a  contagious  Sickness,  which,  it  is  feared, 
will  end  in  a  Pestilence.  1808  Med.  Jrnl.  XIX.  380  The 
controversy  . .  ended  in  both  parties  admitting,  etc.  1870 
H.  Macmillan  Bib le  Teach,  x.  204  A  life  of  godliness  ends 
in  a  saintly  death.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  6  July  4/7  The 
cricket  match,  .ended  in  a  draw. 

c.  Of  persons,  Const,  in ,  or  by,  with  gerund  : 
To  come  ultimately  to  (do  something). 

1825  Coleridge  Aids  to  Refl.  101  He,  who  begins  by 
loving  Christianity  better  than  Truth,  will.. end  in  loving 
himself  better  than  all. 

6.  To  die.  rare  in  mod.  use.  Also  To  end  up 
(slang). 

ri2oo  Ormin  8347  Affterr  patt  tatt  Herode  king  Wass 
ended  inn  hiss  sinne.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)370  Steuene. . 
suppe  was  kyng  of  Engelond,  &  endede  myd  ssame.  c  1340 
Cursor  M.  6724  pe  beest  shal  wip  stonyng  ende.  c  1435 
Torr.  Portugal  1389,  I  yeve.  .To  thy  doughter  alle  my  lond, 
Yf  that  I  end  there.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  353  Far- 
well  friends,  thus  Thisbie  ends.  1858  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt. 
(1865)  VI.  xv.  x.  63  A  cannon-ball  smites  the  life  out  of  him, 
and  he  ended  here.  1886  Rider  Haggard  K.  Solomon's 
Mines  ii.  32  We  should  only  end  up  like  my  poor  friend 
Silvestre. 

7.  Of  a  portion  of  space,  material  object,  treatise, 
etc. :  To  terminate,  have  its  end  or  extremity. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Aboutir  cii pointe ,  to  end  sharpe,  or  pointed. 
1882  Geikie  Tcxt-bk.  Geol.  vi.  v.  (1885)  890  It  [the  glacier] 
ended  off  upon  the  land.  1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  424  The 
promontory  which  ends  in  the  Lizard.  Mod.  His  property 
ends  at  the  fifth  milestone.  An  iron  rod  ending  in  a  sharp 
point.  The  plateau  ends  abruptly  in  a  precipice. 

End,  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [perh.  a  dial,  variant 
or  corruption  of  Inn  v.,  influenced  by  End  v.1 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  word  is  a  corruption  of 
*iU‘do,  corresponding  to  Ger.  einthun  used  in  the  same 
sense;  but  this  seems  impossible.] 
trails.  To  put  (com,  hay,  etc.)  into  (a  bam, 
stack,  etc.) ;  to  ‘get  in  Also  fig.  Hence  E'nded 

ppl.  a. 

1607  Shaks.  Cor.  v.  vi.  37,  I  . .  holpe  to  reape  the  Fame 
Which  he  did  end  all  his.  1632  Milton  IP  Allegro  109  His 
shadowy  flail  hath  threshed  the  corn  That  ten  day-labourers 
could  not  end.  1858  Hereford  Times  23  Jan.  in  Dyce 
Shaks.  Cor.  v.  vi.  37  Three  well-ended  hay-ricks,  .a  rick  of 
well-ended  hay. 

+  End,  v.,  var.  Ande  v.  Obs.,  to  breathe,  blow. 

<11300  Cursor  M.  21075  Als  a  slepand  aends  oft.  1596 
Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie’s  Hist.  Scot.  (1885)  29  Thair  mouthis 
had  blawne  vpon  or  endet  as  we  speik. 

+  Endable,  a.  Obs.  [f.  End  zi.l  +  -able.]  That 
admits  of  being  ended  ;  terminable. 

1693  W.  Robertson  Phraseol.  Gen.  530  Endable,  termina- 
bilis.  1775  in  Ash.  1864  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

End-all  (e-nd-pl).  [f.  End  v.1  +  All.]  That 
which  ‘ends  all’  (see  quot.  1876).  Now  only 
dial.  exc.  in  Shaksperian  phrase,  The  be-all  and 
the  end-all.  (See  Be-all.) 

1605  Shaks.  Macb.  1.  vii.  5  That  but  this  blow  Might  be 
the  be  all,  and  the  end  all.  1876  Mid-Yorksh.  Gloss. 
(E.  D.  S.),  End-all ,  more  freely  used  than  customarily,  and 
with  a  wider  interpretation  in  the  sense  of  an  act  of  com¬ 
pletion.  Also  a  finishing  stroke.  1883  G.  Howell  in  Con- 
temp.  Rev.  Sept.  345  The  latter  aim  was  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  almost  of  those  industrial  combinations. 

Endamage  (endee'meds),  v.  Forms:  a.  6-7 
endammage,  (-dge),  5-7  -dommage,  -domage, 
(7  -damnage),  4-5  endamage(n,  4-  endamage. 
p.  5-7  indamage,  6  -domage,  6-7  -dammage. 
[In  14th  c.  f.  En-1  +  Damage  sb.,  or  a.  OF.  *cn- 
damagicr  (cf.  the  parallel  formation  adamagier  in 
13th  c.).  In  15th  c.  refashioned  as  endommage , 
-domage,  after  the  contemporary  Fr.  endommagier 
of  equivalent  formation ;  but  this  form  died  out 
early  in  17th  c.] 

trans.  To  inflict  damage  or  injury  upon. 

1.  To  affect  (persons,  a  community,  etc.)  detri¬ 
mentally  with  regard  to  property,  health,  repu¬ 
tation,  or  general  well-being.  Also  absol. 

a.  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  1.  iv.  15  It  [coempcioun]  schulde 
greetly  tourmentyn  and  endamagen  al  be  prouince  of  com* 
paigne.  1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  107  The  kyng 
shal  contynuelly  be  endommaged,  seke  of  body  and  of  the 
soule.  a  1521  Helyas  in  Thoms  Prose  R  om.  (1828)  III.  12  If  I 
thought  to  haue  endomaged  you  of  one  seile  [?  read  selie] 
ferdynge.  1546  Langley  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent.  1.  i.  1  a,  To 
euery  man  . .  wer  allotted  two  angels  :  wherof  thone  went 
about  to  endamage  vs.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vi.  xii.  38  That 
never  more  he  mote  endammadge  wight  With  his  vile  tongue, 
which  many  had  defamed.  1635  Quarles  Embl.  1.  xi.  (1718) 
47  The  Devil  smileth  that  he  may  endamage.  1642  Fuller 
Holy  4-  Prof.  St.  11.  xiii.  101  Inclosure  with  depopulation 
endamnageth  the  parties  themselves.  1655  H.  Vaughan 
Silex  Scint.  1.  (1858)  Pref.  8  No  loss  is  so  doleful  as  that 
gain,  that  will  endamage  the  soul.  1694  Child  Disc.  Trade 
(ed.  4)  2 1  q  The  Dutch  ..  will  in  all  probability  never  en¬ 
damage  this  Kingdom  by  the  growth  of  their  Plantations. 
1768  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  I.  346  That  justice  is  better  than  in¬ 
iquity,  springs  from  the  powers  of  men  to  benefit  or  endam¬ 
age  one  another.  1828-40  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  II.  161 
That,  .neither  the  proprietor  nor  the  cultivator  [be]  endam¬ 
aged  by  the  sudden  desertion  of  the  ground. 

P  •  *495  Act  11  Hen.  VII,  c.  22  Pream.,  Many,  .subgettis 
ben  . .  lette  and  indamaged  in  their  bilding  and  husbondry. 
1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt.  u.  (1851)  37  The  man  could  not., 
much  indammage  the  Roman  Empire.  1667  Decay  Chr. 
Piety  v.  §  16,  I  am  indammag’d  in  my  goods. 


b.  To  damage,  injure  (reputation,  health,  wel¬ 
fare)  ;  to  injure,  prejudice,  discredit  (a  cause,  etc.). 

a.  1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  (1618)  98  They  might  in  many 
sorts  endomage  the  common  safetie  of  Italy.  1581  J.  Bell 
H addon's  Answ.  Osor.  187  b,  That  the  majestie  of  Freewill 
may  not  by  any  meanes  bee  endamaged.  1610  Guillim 
Heraldry  1.  viii.  (1660)  46  A  guilt  of  endamaging  the  lives 
of  millions.  1620  Venner  Via  Recta  (1650)  13  The  South 
winde  . .  endamageth  our  healths.  1674  Burnet  Royal 
Martyr  (1710)  43  Nor  was  Christianity  endamaged  by  all 
that  fury.  1691  Locke  Money  Wks.  1727  II.  14  There  is  so 
much  want  of  Money,  and  Trade  is  still  endamag’d  by  it. 
1828  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIV.  624  These  proceedings  . .  were 
endamaging  their  reputation.  1882  Farrar  Early  Chr.  I. 
177  Theologians,  .seriously  endamage  a  sacred  cause. 

R.  1698  Christ  Exalted  §  10.  9  These  Sermons  could  not 
indamage  the  good  Correspondence  between  the  Brethren. 

+  2.  To  damage  physically,  inflict  material  in¬ 
jury  upon  (a  person  or  thing)  ;  to  spoil  (a  thing) 
so  as  to  make  it  less  fit  for  its  purpose.  Obs. 

a.  1475  Caxton  Jason  30  Tronchonyng  their  speris  upon 
his  shelde,  withoute  endomagyng  his  shelde.  1576  Baker 
Jeivell  of  Health  62  Those  partes  endammaged  or  grieved 
with  the  Goute.  1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  11.  39  Their 
substance  was  light,  and  Cartilaginous,  to  be  lesse  endam¬ 
maged  by  outward  force.  1583  Mascall  Plant.  4-  Graff. 
(1592)  47  Take  heede  of  those  graffes,  the  which  many 
wormes  and  Flyes  doe  endomage.  1667  H.  Stubbe  in  Phil. 
Trans.  II.  495  The  Guns,  .were  not  much  endammaged  by 
Rust.  1690  Luttrell  Brief  Ret.  (1857)  II.  28  A  great 
storm  . .  had  endamaged  several  of  the  ships.  1708  J. 
Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  1.  iii.  x.  (1743)  205  The 
Thames  swells,  .over  its  banks,  and  Westminster  is  a  little 
endamaged  in  its  Cellars.  1816  Scott  Antiq.  iii.  [Calthrops] 
to  endamage  the  sitting  part  of  a  learned  professor  of 
Utrecht. 

p.  1583  Mascall  Plant.  4-  Graff.  (1592)  Exhort.,  Cattell, 
indomaging  your  plants  or  Trees.  1686  Voy.  Enip.  China 
to  E.  Tartary  in  Misc.  Cur.  (1708)  III.  190  The’  Bark,  .was 
.  .indammaged  by  the  agitation  of  the  Waves. 

+  3.  In  military  sense:  To  do  harm  to  (the 
enemy,  a  hostile  country).  Obs. 

1555  Far  die  Facions  11.  ix.  191  There  neuer  medled  any 
power  with  theim,  that  was  able  to  conquer  theim  :  or 
muche  to  endamage  theim.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  viii. 
vii.  404  Then  coasting  the  shore,  shrewdly  endammaged 
Kent.  1633  T.  Stafford  Pac.  Hib.  xxvi.  (1821)  471  To 
endammage  the  Enemy  that  hee  may  not  hinder  you. 
1697  Potter  Antiq.  Greece  1.  xxvi.  (1715)  151  The  Cause  of 
weakening  or  endamaging  my  Country. 

U  4.  Used  for  Endanger  v.  4. 

<11648  Ld.  Herbert  Hen.  VIII  (1783)  341  He  will  en¬ 
damage  the  loss  of  one  half  of  his  Realm. 

t  Enda’mageable,  a.  Obs.~°  [f.  prec.  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  receiving  damage,  susceptible 
to  injury ;  perishable. 

1864  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  Endamageance.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  6  en- 
dammageance.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ance.]  Harm, 
injury. 

1594  Carew  Huarte’s  Exam.  Witsv.  (1596)  55  If  the  other 
two  [ventricles]  remained  not  sound,  and  without  endam- 
mageance,  a  man  should  thereby  become  witles,  and  void 
of  reason. 

Endamagement  (endse-medsment).  [f.  En¬ 
damage  v.  +  -ment.]  The  action  of  endamaging  ; 
the  state  of  being  endamaged ;  injury,  harm,  loss. 

1593  Nashe  Four  Lett.  Confut.  60  That  vnaduised  in- 
dammagement  I  haue  done  you.  1657  W.  Coles  Adam  in 
Eden  167  The  inhabitants  of  Middleborough  . .  eat  thereof 
[flax-seed]  to  the  great  endammagement  of  their  healths. 
<11674  Clarendon //AA  Reb.  (1704)  III.  xvi.  583  To  the 
least  indamagement  of  them.  1675  Cocker  Morals  60  Who 
in  their  Youtn  refused  to  be  taught,  To  numerous  Endam- 
magements  are  brought.  1789  Bentham  Pruic.  Legist. 
xviii.  35  The  offence  may  be  termed  wrongful  endamage¬ 
ment.  1836  Fraser's  Mag.  XIII.  301  The  endamagement 
of  their  credit. 

Enda’maging,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  1 .] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  Endamage. 

1567  M aplet  Gr.  Forest  7  Efestides . .  keepeth  a  man  safe 
from  all  perill  and  endamaging.  1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Gentrie, 
Lacye’s  Nobil.  31  From  the  endomaging  of  his  country.  1643 
Milton  Divorce  11.  iii.  (1851)  64  That  which  was  the  en- 
dammaging  onely  of  their  estates  was  narrowly  forbid. 

t  Enda'mask,  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-  1  +  Damask.] 
tram.  a.  To  tinge  with  an  interspersed  shade  of 
paler  colour,  b.  To  paint  in  various  colours.  Cf. 
Damask  sb.  and  v. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  (1622)  298  A  piety  feare  came  vp, 
to  endamaske  her  rosie  cheekes.  i6it  Speed  Hist.  Gt. 
Brit.  v.  vii.  42  Carrying  these  rasures  on  their  pictured 
limbes,  as  badges  of  their  Noblenesse,  thus  endamasked. 

Endamnify :  see  Ym- prefix'1  3. 

Endanger  (endJ'-nd^az'),  v.  Forms:  6  en-, 
indaunger,  7-S  indanger,  6-  endanger,  [f.  En-  1 
+  Danger  j£.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  subject  (a  person)  to  the  absolute 
control  of  another ;  to  render  (an  official)  liable 
to  dismissal  or  punishment  at  the  will  of  a  supe¬ 
rior.  Const,  to.  Obs.  rare. 

1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utop.  (Arb.)  60  Another  giueth 
the  kynge  counsel  to  endaunger  unto  his  grace  the  tudges 
of  the  Realme.  1579  Tomson  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  489/1 
A  slaue  of  Satan,  one  indangered  to  the  wicked. 

+  2.  pass.  To  incur  the  liability  to  punishment 
by  another  person  ;  to  be  liable  to  arrest  or  seizure 
of  goods  on  the  part  of  a  creditor.  Const,  to 
(a  judge,  creditor,  etc.).  Obs. 

*477  J.  P Aston  in  Poston  Lett.  No.  790  III,  179  He  ..  is 
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ENDEARINGNESS, 


fere  endangeryd  to  dyvers  in  thys  contrey.  1548  Coverdale 
Erasm.  Par.  Rom.  xiii.  3  No  we  yf  thou  be  lothe  to  be  en- 
daungered  to  magistrates  or  lawes.  1579  Tomson  Calvin's 
Sertn.  Tim.  172/2  For  while  we  are  indaungered  to  God, 
we  can  in  no  wise  stand  before  him.  1596  Spenser  State 
Irel.  Wks.  1805  VIII.  367  Being  close  hooded,  .from  know¬ 
ledge  of  any  to  whom  he  is  indangered. 

tb.  To  be  liable  to  (punishment,  evil  of  any 
kind.)  Also  const,  to  with  inf.  Obs . 

1549  Coverdale  Erasm.  Par.  Jude  II.  23  That  he  should 
be  endaungered  to  diseases,  a  1569  Kingesmyll  Man  s 
Est.  xiii.  (1580)  98  We  were  fashioned  of  earth,  but  not 
endaungered  to  turne  againe  into  yearth.  1577  tr-  Bui- 
lingers  Decades  (1592)  571  God  accuseth  vs  and  pleadeth 
vs  guiltie  of  sinne,  and  indangered  to  punishment. 

+  3.  To  put  (a  person)  in  peril  (of  something 
untoward).  Const,  of  oftener  to  with  inf  Obs. 

1548  Udall,  etc.,  Erasm.  Paraph.  John  15  The  confess¬ 
ing  what  he  was  himself  endaungered  him  to  lose  his  owne 
estimacion.  1603  W.  Watson  in  Dodd  Ch.  Hist.  Eng. 
(1841)  IV.  xlix,  To  live  in  this  miserable  estate  . .  would  in¬ 
danger  me  of  losing  quite  my  senses.  1626  Bacon  Sylva 
§97 7  ^  indangereth  the  Child  to  become  Lunaticke.  1658 
Whole  Duty  Man  vi.  §  13  Where-ever  this  sin  hath  posses¬ 
sion,  it  endangers  men  to  fall  into  any  other.  1737  Whiston 
Josephus'  Antiq .  ix.  iv.  §  5  That  they  might  not  endanger 
one  another  to  perish,  by  treading  on  one  another. 

+  4.  To  cause  the  danger  of  (something  unto¬ 
ward  happening)  ;  to  render  imminent  or  probable. 
Sometimes  with  gerund  or  inf.  (with  to)  as  obj. 

1612  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  117  Grammaticall  translations. . 
can  neuer  indanger  any  waie  to  make  truants.  1644  Bulwer 
Chirol.  <5*  Chiron.  102  To  fling  the  Hand  up  and  downe  to 
endanger  the  offending  of  those  that  are  nigh.  1663  Bp. 
Patrick  Parab.  Pilgr.  xxxvii.  (1668)  493  The  very  puff  of 
a  confident  mans  breath  doth  indanger  to  make  me  reel. 
a  1716  Blackall  Whs.  (1723)  I.  227  Such  ill  Courses  as  will 
endanger  his  Ruin.  1791  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  (1793)  §  313 
They  would  have  endangered  the  breaking  the. glass.  1796 
Southey  Lett.  Spain  #  Port.  (1808)  I.  15  So  as  to  endanger 
setting  it  on  fire. 

t  5.  To  incur  the  danger  of ;  to  chance,  risk.  Obs. 

13..  Quest.  Prof.  fip  Pleas.  Cone.  30  a  I  alwaies.. en¬ 
danger  your  displeasure  with  my  troublesome  speeches, 
f  1611  Chapman  Iliad  vm.  16  Endanger  it  the  whiles  and 
see.  1691  Ray  Creation  (1714)  370  But  would  endanger  to 
be  quite  destroyed.  1726  Addison  Dial.  Medals  i.  3a  Un¬ 
less  they  turned  back  quickly  they  would  endanger  being 
benighted.  1771  Muse  in  Min.  31  Who  dares  blaspheme 
my  name,  endangers  death. 

6.  To  expose  to  danger,  cause  danger  to.  (The 
only  modern  sense.) 

a.  1509  Fisher  Fun.  Semi.  C'tess  Richmond  (1708)31 
Wrapped  and  endaungered  with  the  myseres  of  this  wretched 
Worlde.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  v.  iv.  133,  I  hold  him 
but  a  foole  that  will  endanger  His  Body,  for  a  Girle  that 
loues  him  not.  1647  In  Nicholas  Papers  (1886)  I.  81  The 
Citty  is  . .  ridden  by  every  party  and  wilbe  so  rather  then 
endanger  Trade.  1671  Milton  Samson  1009  Wedlock- 
treachery  endangering  life.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round 
World  (1840)  212  Not  so  great  a  wind  as  to  endanger  us. 
1770  Junius  Lett,  xxxvii.  181  It  is  not  an  act  ..  that  can 
ever  endanger  the  liberties  of  this  country.  1866  Crump 
Banking  ix.  211  The  convertibility  of  the  note  would  be 
endangered. 

p.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  136  Lest  one  day  or  other  the 
riuer  with  his  violent  streame  should  indanger  the  city  of 
Babylon.  1691-8  Norris  Pract.  Disc.  (1707)  IV.  322  They 
would  avoid  a  World  that  indangers  their  Innocency. 
Hence  Enda  ngered  ppl.  a. 

1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wares  iv.  xlix.  (1609)  99,  Had  he  not 
speedy  succour  lent  To  his  indangered  father.  1692  South 
Serin.  (1697)  I.  85  Ded.,  The  drift  [of  these  discourses]  is  to 
carry  the  most  Endangered,  and  Endangering  Truth,  above 
the  Safest,  when  sinfull,  Interest.  1846  Grote  Greece  I.  1. 
viii.  235  Protectors  of  the  endangered  mariner. 

Endangerer  (end^-nd^orai),  vbl.  sb .  [f.  prec. 
+  -er.]  One  who  endangers. 

1672  Baxter  Bagshaw's  Scand.  iii.  32  Rash,  .spirits,  .will 
be  continual  endangerers  of  your  liberties.  1824  Coleridge 
Aids  Rejl.  (1848)  I.  89  Scolds  and  endangerers  of  the  public 
peace. 

Endangering  lend^nd^arii}),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ing  !.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Endanger. 

1585  Act  27  Eliz.  c.  2  §  i  (Ruff head),  The  great  En¬ 
dangering  of  the  Safety  of  her  most  Royal  Person.  1605 
Narr .  Murthcrs  Sir  J.  Fitz  (i860)  13  Also  an  indangering 
to  Sir  John  his  own  life,  a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawtii.  Skia - 
mac hia  Wks.  (1711)  203  Your  petition  is  for  the  endangering 
of  our  peace  and  liberties.  1858  Bright  Sp.  27  Oct.  Re¬ 
form, ,  The  endangering  of  the  Constitution. 

Endangering,  ppl ■  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  ing2.] 

That  endangers  ;  dangerous. 

1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wares  vii.  xv,  Peace  with  more  in¬ 
dangering  wounds  offends  Then  Warre  can  doe.  1656 
S.  H.  Gold.  Lazo  44  Endangering . .  to  the  Publike.  1692 
[see  Endangered  ppl.  a.\ 

Endangerment  (end^nd^aiment).  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ment.]  The  action  of  putting  in  danger ; 
the  condition  of  being  in  danger. 

164s  Milton  Tctraeh.  (1851)  160  The  endangerment  of 
our  souls.  1809-10  Coleridge  Friend  (1865)  171  An  un¬ 
mitigated  war  of  insult,  alarm,  and  endangerment.  1871 
N ichols  Fireside  Sc.  98  Serious  endangerment  to  health. 

+  Enda  rk,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  4  endirke-n. 
[f.  En-1  +  Dark  a.]  trans.  To  render  dark,  cast 
into  the  shade ;  to  dim  (the  sight).  Hence  En- 
darked.  ppl.  a.,  made  dark,  obscure  (figl). 

c  1374  Chaucer  Bocth.  tv.  iii.  120  Ne  no  wickednesse  shal 
endirken  it.  1523  Skelton  Curl.  Laurel ,  xvi.  Of  such  an 
endarked  chapter.  1556  Abp.  Parker  Psalter  cxxxix.,  For 
sure  the  dark  so  dark :  cannot  endarke  thy  louely  sight, 
1631  Celcstina  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  62  Her  skin  of  whiteness 
endarketh  the  snow. 


+  Enda'rken,  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-  1  +  Darken  v.] 
trans.  To  obscure,  make  dark.  lit.  and  fig. 

159S  Daniel  Sonn.  xxi,  My  lifes  light  wholly  endarkened 
is.  1651  Bp.  Hall  Soliloquies  (ed.  2)  xii.  38  Light  en¬ 
darkened  causeth  the  greatest  darknesse.  1755  T.  H. 
Croker  tr.  Ariosto's  Orl.  Fur.  xxxi.  1,  But  soon  as  Sol  from 
th’  earth  endarken’d  went. 

Endart :  see  En-  pref?-  3. 
t  Endaunt,  v.1  Obs.  ff.  En-1  +  Daunt  v .  to 
tame.]  trans .  To  tame. 

1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xviii.  171  He  endauntede  a  douue. 
+  Endairnt,  v.2  Obs .  [f.  En-  1  +  Daunt  v.  to 
fondle.]  trans.  To  caress ;  to  make  much  of, 
hold  in  high  esteem. 

1399  Langl.  Rich.  Rcdcles  111.  127  Ffor  her  dignesse 
#  endauntid  of  dullisshe  nollis.  Ibid .  351  pe  while  {?e  Degonys 
domes  weren  so  endauntid. 

f  Endairnture.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  EN-i-fOF. 
danture  taming ;  suggested  by  the  phrase  en  sa 
danture  in  the  original  text.]  ?  Taming,  breaking 
in.  (But  the  passage  is  nonsense,  the  translator 
not  having  understood  his  original.) 

1340  Ay  cub.  220  Huo  pet  tekp  colte  endaunture,  hyalde 
hit  wyle  perhuyle  hit  ilest.  [Fr.  quaprent  poulain  en  sa 
danture ,  il  le  tendra  taut  comme  il  dure.] 

End-away,  adv.  dial.  One  after  another, 
successively. 

1888  Sheffield  Gloss.  (E.D.  S.)  He  won  six  games  end-away. 
Endazzle  :  see  En-  prefix  3. 
t  End-day.  Obs.  See  End  sb.  and  Day.  Also 
5  enday.  [OE.  yide-dxg,  f.  glide  End  sb.  +  dgez 
Day.  Cf.  OHG.  endi-dago  (MUG.  eude-tae).] 
The  last  day ;  the  day  of  one’s  death. 

Beowulf  (Gv.)  638  Ic  . .  sceal . .  opde  ende-dieg  . .  minne 
gebidan.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  17  pet  he  icherre  from  pan 
uuelnesse  ear  his  ende  dei.  c  1200  Ormin  5674  He  shall  att 
his  endeda33  purrh  Drihhtin  wurrpenn  frofredd.  c  1305 
Edmund  Conf.  580  in  South- Eng.  Leg.  (1887)  448  And  pou 
treweliche  at  min  ende-day :  art  i-come  me  to.  c  1340 
Cursor  M.  21063  (Fairf.),  Quen  pat  [John]  seye  his  ende- 
day  comande  neye  . .  he  did  his  graue  to  delue.  c  1425 
Wyntoun  Cron.  vi.  iv.  80  And  led  hys  lyf  till  hys  enday. 

+  E*nde.  Obs.  Forms:  1  eenid,  senit,  enid, 
ened,  3  hende,  4-5  enede,  5  heynde,  ende. 
[OE.  yied  str.  fern.  =  MDu.  aticd,  anet ,  Du.  eend, 
OHG.  anal,  - et ,  -it,  - ot  (Ger.  ente),  ON.  ond  [S\v., 
Da.  and).  Cf.  Lat.  anat-cm.)  A  duck. 

<1700  Epinal  Gloss.  17  Aneta,  amid  [<2800  Erfurt  Gloss. 
senit,  Corpus  Gloss,  enid].  c  1300  Havelok  1241  Ne  was 
ther  spared  gos  ne  henne,  Ne  the  hende,  ne  the  drake. 
c  1325  Gloss.  W.  de  Bibleszv.  in  Wr.-Wi'ilcker  143  En  marreis 
ane  iaroille  [enede  queketh].  c  1430  Bk.  Hazvkyng  in  Rel. 
Ant.  I.  302  For  to  make  hawke  high  of  astate  . .  take  the 
weng  of  an  enede.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  139  Ende,  dooke 
byrde,  anas,  c  1475  Foe.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  760  Hcc  anata, 
a  heynd. 

Ende,  erron.  var.  Hende  a.  Obs.  gracious. 
Endear  (end Du),  v.  Also  a.  7  endeere, 
-deare  ;  /3.  7  indear,  indeere.  [f.  En-1  +  Dear  a.] 
f  1.  trans .  To  render  costly  or  more  costly;  to 
enhance  the  price  of.  Obs. 

a.  1603  F lorio  Montaigne  523  Enhancing  the  price  of  the 
place  we  raise  the  price  and  endeare  the  desire.  1618  A". 
James's  Procl.  cone.  Buildings  in  Rymer  (1717)  XVII.  107 
All  Victualls  and  other  Provision  endeared.  1803  Ann. 
Rev.  I.  390  Bread,  .would  be  cheapened  by  the  competition, 
not  endeared  by  the  combination  of  bakers. 

ft.  1729  Seasonable  Remarks  Trade  11  There  are  several 
Accidents  which  indear  a  Commodity  to  the  Merchant. 

+  2.  To  enhance  the  value  of;  to  render  precious 
or  attractive.  Obs. 

a.  1580  Sidney  A  rcadia  11.  125  He  would  endeare  his  own 
service.  1594  Southwell  M.  Magd.  Fun.  Teares  92  Love 
. .  endeareth  the  meanest  things,  and  doubleth  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  things  that  are  precious.  1657  J.  Smith  Myst . 
Rhet.  185  Her  wit  endeared  by  youth,  her  affection  by 
birth,  and  her  sadnesse  by  her  beauty.  #1662  Heylin 
Laud  1.  209  All  those  several  motives  which  might  not  only 
serve  to  justifie,  but  endear  the  work. 

P.  1622  Bacon  Hen.  VII ,  103  Making  a  body  of  forces  of 
themselves,  the  more  to  indear  their  merit.  1672  Dryden 
Marr.  a-la-Mode  1.  iv.  i.  Dram.  Wks.  1725  III.  267  Tis 
as  Physicians  show  the  desperate  Ill  T’  indear  their  Art,  by 
mitigating  Pains  They  cannot  wholly  cure. 

+  b.  To  represent  as  valuable  or  important,  to 
lay  stress  upon  ;  also,  to  exaggerate.  Obs. 

1620  Shelton  Quix.  III.  xvii.  113,  I  must  leave  them  here 
abruptly,  since  I  want  words  to  endear  them.  1622  Mabbe 
tr.  Aleman's  Guzman  d*  Alf.  11.  97  May  without  indearing 
be  truly  said  to  be  a  princely  and  royall  seat.  1656  Cowley 
Davideis  iv.  (1710)  II.  443  Not  that  I’d  clear  Their  Guilt, 
or  mine  own  Innocence  indear.  1661  Howell  Tzuelvc  Sev. 
Treat.  215  In  all  his  declarations  ther  was  nothing  that  he 
endear’d  and  inculcated  more  often. 

3.  To  render  (a  person)  dear  to  another;  to 
inspire  or  create  affection  for  (a  person  or  thing). 
(The  modern  sense.)  Also  const,  f  with. 

a.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  (1702)  1. 11. 121  His  Majesty 
exceedingly  desired  to  endear  her  to  the  People.  1748 
Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  II.  xxxiii.  218  She  endeared 
herself  to  me  ten  times  more  by  her  soothing  concern  for 
me.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  F.  II.  xxvii.  56  His  gentle  and 
amiable  disposition  endeared  him  to  his  private  friends. 
1821  Byron  Juan  iv.  xvi,  That  which  destroys  Most  love, 
possession,  unto  them  appear’d  A  thing  which  each  endear¬ 
ment  more  endear’d.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Relig. 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  98  It  [the  Church]  endears  itself  thus  to 
men  of  more  taste  than  activity.  1879  C.  Geikie  Christ 
lxiv.  809  One  endeared  by  long  companionship. 


p.  x6ii  Barrey Ram  Alley  in  Dodsley  OldPl.  (1780)  V.  444 
Stand  thou  propitious,  indear  me  to  my  love.  1647  Claren¬ 
don  Hist,  Reb.  (1702)  I.  11.  113  To  indear  himself  with  that 
Nation. 

+  4.  To  hold  dear  ;  to  love.  Obs. 

1622  Wither  Lines  in  Farr’s  S.  P.  Jas.  I  (1848)  221  But 
to  my  heart  they  sit  this  day  as  neare  As  when  I  most  en¬ 
dear’d  them.  1639  Saltmakshe  Policy  20  Something  he 
endears.  <11711  Ken  Sion  Wks.  1721  IV.  375  God  ..  most 
amiable  appear’d,  Endearing  most,  and  most  to  be  endear’d, 
t  5.  To  treat  affectionately  or  fondly;  to  caress. 
Obs.  Cf.  Endearing  ppl.  a. 

1683  Lorrain  Muret's  Rites  Fun.  161  Embraced,  hug’d, 
caressed,  endeared  and  applauded  by  all  the  spectators. 

+  6.  To  win  the  affection  of;  to  conciliate, 
attract.  Also,  to  deepen  (affection).  Obs. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  (1622)  247  Leauing  no  office  vnper- 
formed,  which  might  either  witnesse,  or  endeare  her  sonnes 
affection.  1628  Earle  Microcosm .,  Weak  Man  (Arb.)  58 
You  cannot  endeare  him  more  then  by  coozening  him.  a  1631 
Donne  Poems,  etc.  (1633)  354  Not  that  God  is  endeared  by 
that,  or  wearied  by  this.  1671  Milton  Samson  793,  I 
sought  by  all  means,  therefore,  How  to  endear  . .  thee  to 
me  firmest,  a  1704  T.  Brown  Sat.  agst.  Woman  Wks.  1730 
I.  57  No  law  can  bind  them,  and  no  love  endear.  1704 
Hearne  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  390  This  generous  Act  en¬ 
deared  the  People  . .  to  him. 

f  b.  To  bind  by  obligations  of  gratitude.  Some¬ 
times  Const,  to  with  inf.  Obs. 

a.  1607  Shaks.  Timon  hi.  ii.  35,  I  am  so  much  endeered  to 
that  Lord  ;  hee’s  euer  sending.  1626  T.  H[awkins]  Caus- 
sin’s  Holy  Crt.  81  He  must  . .  frugally  endeare  Auditors 
. .  dissemble  with  his  enemyes.  1652  J.  Wadsworth  tr. 
Sandoval's  Civil  Wars  of  Spain  21  To  endeer  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  the  more  to  vote  in  his  behalf.  Ibid.  280 
They  gave  them  ten  daies  paie  more  to  endear  them  to  go 
before  Tordesillas.  1654  tr.  Scudery’s  Curia  Politiae  107 
Whereby  the  House  of  Lancaster  . .  hath  for  ever  indeared 
and  obliged  the  House  of  York. 

p.  1613  R.  C.  Table  Alplu  (ed.  3),  Indeere ,  make  bound 
to  one.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple ,  Ch.  Militant  12  Early 
didst  thou  arise  to  plant  this  vine,  Which  might  the  more 
indeare  it  to  be  thine. 

Endearance  (endD*rans).  rare.  [f.  Endear  v. 
+  -ance.]  The  action  of  endearing,  or  the  state 
of  being  endeared. 

1766  Anstey  New  Bath  Guide  (ed.  2)  77,  Show  it  young 
Lady  Betty,  by  way  of  Endearance.  1871  Brewer  Eng. 
Studies  (1881)  Introd.  45  His  language  is  so  much  governed 
by  this  feeling  of  Divine  endearance. 

Endeared  (endloud),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Endear  v. 
+  -ed  1.] 

1.  Of  friendship,  etc. :  Affectionate,  cordial,  arch. 
1649  Roberts  Clavis  Bibl.  140  Jonathan’s  endeared  love 

to  David.  1692  Beverley  Disc.  Dr.  Crisp  14  The  Warmest 
and  Indearedst  Love.  <11714  Ellwood  Autobiog.  (1765) 
376  Unto  you  is  the  Salutation  of  my  endeared  Love.  1812 
Gen.  Brock  Proclam.  22  July  in  Exam.  5  Oct.  629/1  The 
endeared  relations  of  its  first  settlers.  1842  H.  Rogers 
Introd.  Burke  s  Wks.  I.  3  With  the  son  of  the  master  . . 
Edmund  formed  a  most  endeared  friendship. 

2.  Regarded  with  affection,  beloved. 

1841  D’Israeli  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  698  All  solicitations  of 
the  author  to  retrieve  his  endeared  volume  proved  fruitless. 

+  Endearedly,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Endeared 
ppl.  a.  +  -LY2.]  In  an  endeared  manner. 

1624  Heywood  Gunaik.  iii.  119  Both  endeeredly  affected 
their  husbands.  1663  Baxter  Divine  Life  306  A  Jonathan 
. .  will  endearedly  love  that  man  . .  who  is  appointed  to 
deprive  him  of  a  Kingdome. 

+  Endea’redness.  Obs.  [f.  Endeared  ppl.  a. 
+  -ness.]  The  state  of  being  endeared  ;  feeling 
of  affection,  fondness. 

1654  Gayton  Pleasant  Notes  m.  v.  98  The  other  . .  to 
shew  his  Indeerednesse,  prest  often  to  know  the  Murderer 
of  his  friend.  1679  Prot.  Conformist  3  That  vertue  or  rather 
grace  of  Moderation  has  graven  the  most  deep  and  indelible 
characters  of  endearedness  upon  me.  a  1703  Burkitt  On 
N.  T.  Matt.  iii.  17  The  endearedness  of  his  person  :  This 
is  my  beloved  Son.  a  1714  M.  Henry  Whs.  (1835)  I.  278 
Embrace  each  other  with  a  cordial  endearedness. 

Endea  ring,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Endear  v.  +  -ing1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  Endear  ;  +  concr.  a  caress, 
mode  of  showing  affection. 

1622  E.  Misselden  Free  Trade  106  The..losse  that 
thereby  will  fall . .  vpon  all  men  in  the  endearing  of  all 
things.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  324  Endearings,  minted 
current,  according  to  the  lawfullnesse  or  unlawfullnesse  of 
the  Love  they  would  procure.  1678  Yng.  Man's  Call. 
Introd.  3  Intended  for  the  endearing  of  God. 

Endea  ring,  ppl-  a-  [f-  Endear  v.  +  -ing2.] 
That  endears  :  a.  That  wins  or  inspires  affection, 
b.  Manifesting  affection,  caressing. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  tv.  337  Nor  gentle  purpose,  nor  en¬ 
dearing  smiles  Wanted.  1680  H.  More  Apocal.  Apoc-  50 
This  is  but  a  just  reward  of  Thy  endearing  sufferings  upon 
the  Cross.  1742  Richardson  Pamela  IV.  266,  I  have  a 
better  and  more  indearing  Husband  than  ever.  1878  Q. 
Victoria  Let.  in  I.oml.  Gaz.  27  Dec.,  The  noble  and  en¬ 
dearing  qualities  of  her  whom  all  now  mourn. 

Endearingly  (endb-riijli),  adv.  [f.  Endear¬ 
ing  ppl.  a.  +  -ly2.]  In  an  endearing  manner. 

a  1711  Ken  Edmund  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  202  Each  he  en- 
dearinglysalutes.  1836  E.  Howard  R.  Reefer lxi,  We  patted 
them  endearingly  with  our  hands.  1876  Bancroft  Hist. 
U.  S.  I.  ix.  286  Who  called  him  endearingly  his  son. 

Endea  ringness.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  state  of  being  Endearing,  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  affection. 

1701  Collier  M.  Aurel.  (1726)316  They  make  up  to  them 
with  great  endearingness. 
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Endearment  (endlvjment).  Also  7-8  in- 
dearxnent.  [f.  Endear  v.  +  -ment.] 

1.  The  action  of  endearing  or  the  fact  of  being 
endeared ;  concr.  something  that  endears,  that 
excites  or  increases  affection. 

1663  A  ron-bimn .  j,  The  Object  of  all  this  Care,  this  In- 
deerment  and  joy,  is  the  Ark  of  God.  1673  Lady's  Call. 
11.  82  One  of  the  greatest  endearments  of  Abraham  to  God. 
1688  H.  Wharton  Euthus.  Ch.  Rome  78  The  belief  of  his 
endearment  to  God,  made  him  often  presume  upon  the 
Favour  of  Heaven.  1690  Norris  Beatitudes  (1694)  I.  202 
The  Heathen,  to  whom  the  Unity  and  Agreement  of  the 
First  Christians  was  a  great  indearment.  1881  P.  Brooks 
Candle  of  Lord  164  The  enlargement  of  the  faith  brings 
the  endearment  of  the  faith. 

fb.  An  obligation  of  gratitude,  a  bond  of 
attachment.  Cf.  Endear  v.  6  b.  Obs. 

1628  Earle  Microcosm World's  wise  man  (Arb.)  61  His 
deepest  indearment  is  a  communication  of  mischiefe.  1677 
Hale  Contempt,  11.  72  That  Lust  . .  which  the  . .  Saviour, 
upon  the  Indearment  of  his  own  Blood,  begs  us  to  Crucifie. 

2.  An  action  or  utterance  expressive  of  love  or 
fondness  ;  a  caress.  Also  abstr, 

1702  Rowe  Tamcrl.  1.  i.  341  Are  War  and  Slavery  the 
soft  Endearments  With  which  they  court  the  Beauties  they 
admire?  1742  Richardson  Pamela  IV.  14 1  His  Indear- 
ments  and  Tenderness  to  his  Lady  . .  was  alone  worthy  of 
all  her  Risque.  1853  C.  Bronte  Villette  xxxvi.  (1876)  401 
M.  Paul  petted  and  patted  her  ;  the  endearments  she  re¬ 
ceived  were  not  to  be  wondered  at.  1867  Freeman  Norm. 
Cong.  I.  iv.  180  A  mere  name  of  endearment. 

f  3.  Affection,  fondness.  Obs . 

1709  Strype^4;j«.  Ref.  I.  xliii.  477  Between  these  two 
there  was  a  long  and  great  endearment.  1746-7  Hervey 
Medit.  (1818)  19  If  you  really  love  the  offspring  of  your  own 
bodies  ;  if  your  bowels  yearn  over  those  amiable  pledges  of 
conjugal  endearment.  1821  Clare  Vill.  Minslr.  I.  60  Travel¬ 
lers  returned  from  foreign  ground  Feel  more  endearments 
for  their  native  earth. 

4.  The  making  (a  commodity)  dearer,  rare. 

1864  Guardian  21  Dec.  1218  People  bought  in  provisions 
against  the  endearments  of  Sella’s  new  tariffs. 

+  5.  The  action  of  enhancing  the  value  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  also,  praise,  exaggeration.  Obs. 

1612  Shelton  Quix.  I.  in.  xiii.  249  It  is  rather  a  poetical 
Endearment,  than  an  approv’d  Truth.  1647  Clarendon 
Hist.  Reb.  (1702)  !.  11.  113  If  his  condition  ..  were  so  good 
that  it  needed  no  indearment. 

Endeavour  (ende*v9j),  sb.  Forms :  see  the 
verb.  [app.  f.  next  verb,  which  however  appears 
later  in  our  quots.] 

1.  The  action  of  endeavouring ;  effort,  or  pains, 
directed  to  attain  an  object ;  a  strenuous  attempt 
or  enterprise. 

a.  1417  Ld.  FuRNYVALin  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  11. 1.  56  The 
great  laboures,  travels,  and  endevoures  made  by  your  said 
Lifetenaunte.  1440  [See  Endeavour  v.].  1549  Crowley 

Last  Trump.  496  Se  thou  apply  the  to  learnynge  Wyth 
all  thy  busy  endevoure.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  v.  §  10 
(1873)  42  The  scope  that  men  propound  to  themselves, 
whereunto  they  bend  their  endeavours.  1618  Sir  R.  Boyle 
Diary  ( 1886)  I.  204,  I  gave  Mr.  Richard  Archdeacon  a  young 
gelding  for  his  endevors  atjput  my  purchaze  of  dongarvan. 
1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  79/2  We  should  em¬ 
ploy  therein  our  utmost  study  and  endeavour.  1745  in  Col. 
Rec,  Penn.  V.  19  We  will  use  our  Endeavours  to  that  End. 
I75°  Johnson  Rambler  No.  25  F  5  To  walk  with  circum¬ 
spection  . .  ought  to  be  the  constant  endeavour  of  every 
reasonable  being.  1814W0RDSW.  White  Doe\.  52  On  him 
and  on  his  high  endeavour  The  light  of  praise  shall  shine 
for  ever.  1856  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  vi.  §  4  The 
life  of  Angelico  was  almost  entirely  spent  in  the  endeavour 
to  imagine  the  beings  belonging  to  another  world. 

P.  1563  Shute  Archit.  Aiij  b,  The  firste  frutes  of  my 
poor  attemptes  and  indeuors.  1611  Bible  Pref.  10  That 
hath  bene  our  indeauour,  that  our  marke.  1663  Marvell 
Corr.  xli.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  89  You  have  that  fruit  of  our 
former  indevors.  1663  Flagellum  or  O.  Cromwell  (1672) 
12  Both  which  he  studied  with  the  same  indifference  and 
infide  and  falicious  indeavour.  1743  J.  Morris  Serin,  ii. 
45  Kind  indeavours  to  promote  their  happiness. 

b.  To  do  one  s  endeavour(s  :  to  exert  oneself  to 
the  uttermost ;  to  do  all  one  can  (in  a  cause  or  to 
an  end),  arch. 

a.  1480  Robt.  Devyll  42  The  Emperoure  charged  every 
man  to  do  his  endever.  1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utop.  1. 
(Arb.)  56  Doynge  my  endeuoure  to  plucke  out  of  hys  mynde 
the  . .  causes  of  vice.  1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  11.  ii.  182  My 
best  endeuors  shall  be  done  herein.  1688  Evelyn  Mem. 
(1857)  Ih  28i,  I  did  my  endeavour  with  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  to  be  favourable  to  him.  1716-8  Lady  M.  W. 
Montague  Lett.  I.  xiv.  48,  I  have  done  my  best  endeavour 
to  find  out  something  worth  writing  to  you.  1745  Butler 
Serin.  Wks.  1874  II.  287  We  are  to  do  our  endeavours  to 
promote  virtue  and  religion  amongst  men.  1827  F.  Cooper 
Prairie  II.  xvi.  255  Yes,  lad,  yes;  you  would  do  your  en¬ 
deavours.  1873  Browning  Red  Cott.  Night-c.  271  Do  your 
endeavour  like  a  man. 

3  c  1530  H.  Rhodes  Bk.  Nurture  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868) 
74  There  doe  your  true  indeuour.  1612  Brinsley  Lud. 
Lit.  iii.  (1627)  13  Every  one  is  to  doe  his  best  indeavour  to 
know  how  to  make  it  most  easie. 

1 2.  Philos.  Used  by  Hobbes :  (see  quot. ;  in 
Latin  conatus').  Obs. 

1651  Hobbes  Leznath.  1.  vi.  23  These  small  beginnings  of 
Motion,  within  the  body  of  Man  . .  are  commonly  called 
Endeavour.  1656  —  Elem.  Philos.  (1839)  206,  I  define  en¬ 
deavour  to  be  motion  made  in  less  space  and  time  than  can 
be  given.  X667  Boyle  Orig.  F'ormes  <*j-  Qual.  3  Local  Mo¬ 
tion,  or  an  Endeavour  at  it,  is  not  included  in  the  nature  of 
Matter. 

Endeavour  (ende'vai),  v.  Forms :  o.  5  en- 
devoyre,  endover,  (endower,  -re),  5-6  en- 


devoir,  endever,  5-7  endevor(e,  6  endevyr, 
endevur,  endevre,  6-7  endevour(e,  6-  en¬ 
deavour.  /8.  5-7  indevor,  6  indevur,  6-7  in- 
dever,  indevour,  7-9  indeavour.  [f.  En-  1  + 
Devoir  sb. ;  cf.  the  Fr.  phrase  se  mettre  en  devoir 
de  faire  quelquechose  to  make  it  one’s  duty  to  do 
something ;  hence,  to  set  about,  to  endeavour. 
Cf.  also  the  following  quot.  : 

1504  Nottingham  Borough  Rec.  III.  325  And  }>at  euery 
Mair  for  J>e  tyme  beyng  put  in  devoire  to  calle  . .  his  said 
Chaumberleyns.  .to  performe  the  same.] 

+  1.  rcjl.  To  exert  oneself,  use  effort.  Const,  to 
with  inf. ;  (rarely)  for ,  to ,  with  sb. ;  also  simply. 

a.  c  1400  York  Myst.  iv.  30  So  that  ye  may  endower  To 
susteyn  beast  and  man  . .  Dwell  here  if  that  ye  canne,  This 
shall  be  your  endowre.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  422/3  He 
.  .moche  endeuoyred  hym  to  make  hym  to  lerne  the  deuyne 
Scripture.  1485  Prod.  agst.  Henry  Tudor  in  Poston  Lett. 
No.  883.  III.  319  Like  gode  and  true  Englishmen  to  en¬ 
dover  themselfs  . .  for  the  defence  of  them.  1491  Act  7 
Hen.  VI It  c.  22  Preamb.,  Endevoir  youre  self  and  put  to 
your  hand  and  spare  no  cost.  1521-2  Compl.  North  in 
Furniv.  Ballads  fr.  MSS.  I.  338  Wherfor  I  moste,  &  wyll 
do  evyr,  to  pray  for  hys  grace  my  selfe  endevyr.  1540- 1 
Elyot  Image  Gov.  (1549)  Pref.  2>  I  endeuoured  my  selfe 
whiles  I  had  leysour,  to  translate  it  into  Englishe.  1642 
J.  Jackson  Bk.  of  Conscience  86,  I  endeavour  my  selfe 
constantly  both  to  refuse  the  evill  and  choose  the  good. 

3.  1495-6  Plumpton  Cori‘.  115,  I  shall  indevor  me  for 
you  as  farre  as  I  can.  1535  Fisher  Wks.  1.  412  If  thou  wilt 
indeuer  thee  vpon  thy  parte.  1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie 
1.  viii.  (Arb.)  36  They  are  as  it  were  inforced  to  indeuour 
them  selues  to  arines.  1614  Lodge  Seneca  Ep.  166  Indevour 
thyselfe  as  much  as  in  thee  lieth  to  the  end,  etc.  1655 
Franc  ion  vn.  25  In  the  morning  he  did  indeavour  himself 
to  make  us  friends. 

f  b.  trails.  To  exert  (one’s  power),  thoughts, 
etc.  Obs.  rare. 

1574  Hellowes  Gueuara's  Fain.  Ep.  (1577)  397  Marcus 
Aurelius  . .  endeuoured  his  power  to  persecute  the  Chris¬ 
tians.  1606  G.  W[oodcocke]  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  124  b,  Euery 
man  endeuored  his  thoughts  how  to  make  his  duty,  love, 
[etc.]  encrese  to  him.  Ibid.  LI.  5  b,  Maximilian  endeuored 
al  his  power  against  the  Turke.  1642  Lane.  Tracts  Civil 
War  (1844)  18  Our  high  Sheriff  . .  will  readily  . .  endeavour 
the  power  of  the  County  against  our  proceedings. 
f2.  intr.  for  refl.  To  strive,  try,  exert  oneself; 
to  direct  one’s  efforts.  Obs.  exc.  as  in  3. 

1551  Turner  Herbal  1.  (1568)  142  A  gourde  hath  long  run- 
nyng  branches,  whiche  naturally  indevour  upwarde.  1588 
Allen  Adinon.  55  The  pardon  of  his  Holines,  giuen  to  all 
. .  that  . .  indeuor  in  this  quarrell.  1606  G.  W[oodcocke] 
tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  100  b,  All  the  realme  endeuored  after  his 
steps.  1624  Bargrave  Serin,  agst.  Self  Policy  24  Let  us 
indeuour  with  words  and  workes. 

3.  intr.  (The  only  mod.  use.)  To  try,  make  an 
effort  for  a  specified  object;  to  attempt  strenuously, 
a.  Const,  to  with  inf.  Also  (rarely)  used  imper¬ 
sonally  in  passive. 

a.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ilf  1.  iv,  Every  man  that  means  to 
live  well,  endeavours  to  trust  to  himself.  1607  Topsell 
Serpents  (1658.)  591  He  endevoureth  to  disperse  and  distri¬ 
bute  the  knowledge  of  his  Majesty.  1649  Earl  Monmouth 
tr.  Senault's  Use  of  Passions  (1671)  306  ’Tis  endeavoured 
to  part  them  from  themselves.  1651  in  Nicholas  Papers 
(1886)  269,  I  will  endeavour  . .  to  save  something  of  my 
estate.  1759  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  III.  liii.  133  It  was  even 
endeavoured  to  revive  the  first  institution  of  the  college 
of  justice.  1883  Froude  Short  Stud.  IV.  1.  iv.  44  He  [the 
pope]  sent  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  to  England  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  compromise  matters. 

p.  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xv.  (1611)  207  The  teares  of 
their  grieued  eyes  the  Prophets  indeuoured.  .to  wipe  away. 
c  1620  in  Hatton  Corr.  (1878)  3  To  know  God’s  will  and  to 
indever  to  doe  it.  1743  J.  Morris  Serin,  ii.  47  He  in¬ 
deavours  to  preserve  peace. 

b.  With  clause  introduced  by  that. 

16..  Father  Walsh  in  Scotsman  (1883)  *7  Sept.  2/6  It 
were  more  charitable  to  endeavour  that  the  errors  might  be 
taken  away. 

C.  Const,  after ,  +  at ,  +  for. 

1641  French  Distill,  vi.  (1651)  194  All  the  Chymicall  dis¬ 
coveries  are  . .  found  out  by  . .  endeavouring  after  this. 
1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  1.  viii.  113  A  bloody  king  en¬ 
deavoured  for  his  destruction.  1704  Swift  T.  Tub  Author’s 
Apol.,  Which  the  world  never  . .  gave  them  any  thanks  for 
endeavouring  at.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  106  F  8,  I  could 
heartily  wish  that  more  of  our  Country-Clergy  would  . .  en¬ 
deavour  after  a  handsome  Elocution.  1750  J  ohnson  Rambler 
No.  9  F  9  Every  man  ought  to  endeavour  at  eminence. 
1851  Ht.  Martineau  Hist.  Peace  (1877)  III.  v.  ix.  386  He 
was  endeavouring  after  that  enjoyment  of  domestic  life. 
i860  Mill  Rcpr.  Govt.  ii.  (1865)  10  If  we  are  endeavouring 
after  more  riches. 

t  4.  trans.  To  use  effort  or  pains  for  ;  to  attempt. 
Obs.  exc.  arch. 

a.  iS8iJ.  Bell  Haddons  Answ.  Osor.  468 The  Lutherans 
. .  have  never  endevoured  anything  more  carefully.  1620 
Horx  Subseciux  109  Hate  Couetousnesse,  but  endeuour 
thrift.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  (1703)  II.  vn.  288  We 
shall  . .  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  Popery.  1656  More 
Antid.  Ath.  (1712)  Pref.  Gen.,  He  is  to  endeavour  the  adorn¬ 
ing  of  himself  with  such  accomplishments.  1751  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  87  F  6  He  who  endeavours  the  cure  of  our 
intellectual  maladies,  mistakes  their  cause.  1818  Jas.  Mill 
Brit.  India  I.  in.  iii.  530  He  was  stimulated  to  endeavour 
the  restoration.  1871  Ruskin  Fors  Clav.  viii.  17  Had  it 
never  been  endeavoured  until  now. 

3.  1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  (1589)  405  To  in¬ 

devor  the  spoile  of  all  that  is  therein.  1601  R.  Johnson 
Kingd.  Coinmw.  (1603)  Ab,  I  could,  .indevor  a  draught 
of  your  most  Honourable  praises.  1672  Marvell  Reh. 
Transp.  1.  146,  I  have  here  indeavoured  the  utmost  in¬ 
genuity  toward  Mr.  Bayes. 


+  b.  To  try  to  fulfil  (a  law).  Obs. 

1643  Milton  Divorce  11.  xx.  (1851)  116  Every  act  of  true 
faith  . .  as  that  whereby  we  endeavour  the  law. 

+  5.  To  make  a  (hostile)  attempt  upon  ;  to  attack. 
Obs.  rare. 

1589  Nashe  Almond  for  P.  17  a,  It  is  nought  but  a 
learned  ministry  which  their  champion  Martin  endeuors. 
1 606  R.  Turnbull  in  Spurgeon  Trcas.  Dav.  Ps.  xv.  5  It 
[teredo]  hath  such  teeth  as  endeavoureth  and  consumeth 
the  hard  timber.  [But  perh. a  nonce-wd.  f.  En-  1  -[-Devour.] 

Endea’voured ,ppl.a.  rare.  [f.  Endeavours. 
+  -ed  L]  That  has  been  tried  or  attempted. 

1595  H.  Olney  in  Sidney's  Apol.  Poctrie  (Arb.)  16  Mine 
endeuored  hardiment. 

t  Endeavourer.  Obs.  ff.  Endeavour  v.  + 
-ER.]  One  who  endeavours  ;  an  aspirant. 

1586  W.  Webbe  Disc.  Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  15  Your  wor- 
shyppe  cannot  chuse,  but  continue  your  wonted  fauourable 
benignitie  towardes  all  the  indeuourers  to  learning.  1645 
J.  Lilburne  in  Prynne  Fresh  Disc.  Blazing  Stars  34  An 
endeavourer  to  set  the  Princes  of  the  earth  together  by  the 
ears.  1663  Cowley  Verses  §  Ess.  (1669)  83  ’Tis  crowded 
. .  with  the  most  burdensome  sort  of  Guests,  the  En- 
deavourers  to  be  witty.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  167  F  1 
Labour  and  Industry  will  but  push  the  unhappy  Endea¬ 
vourer.  .the  further  off  his  Wishes. 

Endeavouring  (ende-voriq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Endeavour. 

1548  R.  Hutten  Sum  of  Diuinitie  L  2  a,  Good  intencions 
or  endeuoringes  of  reason.  1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Dent. 
vi.  35  An  indeuoring  to  renounce  the  worlde  and  all  his 
owne  affections.  1665  Manley  Grotius'  Lozu-C.  Warres 
2  The  unhappy  endeavouring  of  Forraign  Aid.  1840  Car¬ 
lyle  Heroes  (1858)  261  No  dining  at  Freemason’s  Tavern 
. .  and  infinite  other  jangling  and  true  or  false  endeavour¬ 
ing.  1877  Mem.  Bp.  of  Argyll  iii.  32  In  addition  to  his 
other  endeavourings. 

Endea'vouring  pph  a.  [f.  Endeavour  v. 
+  -ing  “.J  That  endeavours.  Also  transf  and 
fig. 

1628  Milton  Poems)  Vacat.  Exerc.  2  Hail,  native  lan¬ 
guage  !  that  . .  Didst  move  my  first  endeavouring  tongue 
to  speak.  1656  tr.  Hobbes  Elem.  Philos.  (1839)  334  The  parts, 
which  are  pressed  by  both  the  endeavouring  bodies.  1850 
Lynch  Thco/).  Trin.  ii.  20  His  net  of  endeavouring  thought. 
1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  II.  xxiii,  107  The  hard,  climb¬ 
ing  path  of  an  endeavouring  artist. 

t  Endeavourment.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  En¬ 
deavour  v.  +  -ment.]  The  action  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  ;  =  Endeavour  sb. 

1523  Skelton  Garl.  Laurel  400  Your  endeuorment  So 
have  ye  done.  1591  Spenser  M.  Hubbcrd  298  The  good- 
man  was  meanly  well  content,  Triall  to  make  of  his  en- 
deuourment. 

+  Endea’vourous,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  En¬ 
deavour  sb.  +  -ous.]  Full  of  endeavour,  zealous, 
forward.  Hence  +  Endeavourously,  adv. 

1597  Beard  Theatre  Gods  Judgements  48  Whilst  hee 
thus  strongly  and  endeauourously  emploied  himself  about 
these  affaires,  a  1631  Donne  Ess.  Divinity  (1651)  28  For 
no  man  was  euer  more  endeavourous  than  he. 

Endebt,  -ed  :  see  Ind-. 

Endeca,  an  incorrect  form  of  Hendeca-,  a. 
Gr.  evS (ua  eleven  ;  occurring  in  Endecagon,  a 
plane  figure  of  eleven  sides ;  Endecagynous  a. 
Bot.,  having  eleven  pistils;  Endecaphyllous 
a.,  having  eleven  leaflets  ;  Endecasyllabic  a., 
having  eleven  syllables ;  E  ndecasy 'liable,  a  verse 
of  eleven  syllables :  see  Hendecagon,  -gynous, 

-PHYLLOUS,  -SYLLABIC,  -SYLLABLE. 

£nded  (ended),  ppl.  a.  [f.  End  v.  and  sb.  + 

-ED.] 

1.  That  has  come  to  an  end. 

1598  Chapman  Iliad  11.  479  Every  ended  year.  ,th’  Athe¬ 
nian  youths  please  him  with  offerings.  1599  Shaks.  Muck 
Ado  1.  i.  299  When  you  went  onward  in  this  ended  action. 
1677  Sedley  Ant.  .5-  Cl.  v.  i.  (1766)  191  Let  not  his  blood 
now  stain  the  ended  war.  1882  Ellen  M.  Taylor  Madeira 
59  In  bidding  the  ended  day  farewell. 

2.  [From  the  ri.]  With  prefixed  adj.  or  numeral : 
Having  its  end  (of  a  certain  kind)  ;  having  (a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of)  ends. 

Endeictic  (endai'ktik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  ivbtiKTucos 
f.  ivSa/tvvvai,  f.  iv  in  +  Setnvvvai  to  show.]  Serving 
to  show  or  exhibit;  probative. 

(A  name  of  one  of  the  classes  into  which  the  Platonic 
Dialogues  were  divided  by  ancient  grammarians  or  com¬ 
mentators.  Cf.  Diog.  I.aert.  III.  49.) 

1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  175/1  Agonistick 
[discourse  is]  Endeictick  [or]  Anatreptick.  1791  Enfield 
Hist.  Philos.  I.  215  The  Agonistic  dialogues,  supposed  to 
resemble  the  combat,  were  either  Endeictic,  as  exhibiting  a 
specimen  of  skill,  or  Anatreptic  presenting  the  spectacle  of 
a  perfect  defeat.  1855  Butler  Led.  Anc.  Philos.  (1874)  323 
Another  classification  [of  Platonic  Dialogues]  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity  is  based  vpon  the  style  and  purpose  of  the  dialogue, 
— as  maieutick,  anatreptick,  endeictick,  and  so  forth.  1876 
tr.  Zellers  Plato  97  note. 

t  Endei'gn,  v.l  Obs.  rare.  In  4  endeyne, 
endyne.  [ad.  OF.  (s')endaignier L.  indigndri  : 
see  Indignant.]  intr.  To  be  indignant.  Const. 
in,  upon . 

1382  Wyclif  1  Kings  xxi.  4  Thanne  Achab  cam  into  his 
hows,  endeynynge,  and  grutchynge  upon  the  word  that 
Naboth  Jezraelite  hadde  spoken  to  hym.  —  Wisd.  xii.  27 
In  the  whiche  suffring  thei  endeyneden.  —  Isa.  lvii.  6 
Whether  vp  on  these  thingus  I  shal  not  endyne. 
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ENDING. 


ENDEIGN. 

t  Endei'gn,^.2  Ohs.  rare.  [f.  En-  l  +  Deign  il] 
rejl.  =  Deign. 

a  1400  Relig .  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  (1867)  87  [He] 
J>at  for  dule  endeynede  hym  to  dye. 

+  Endei'gnous,  a.  Ohs.  rare-1,  [f.  Endeign 
v.1  +  -ous.]  Disdainful.  Cf.  Deignous. 

C1400  Test.  Love  1.  (1560)  274/2  If  any  would  [be]  en- 
deynous,  or  prowd,  or  be  envious. 

tEndement.  Obs.  rare 

a  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  (1889)  16  Entendynge  to  gyue  com- 
forte  . .  and  counseyl,  to  thendementes  [?  read  thentende- 
mentes]  and  engynes  of  the  werkmen. 

+  Endemete.  Obs.  Also  4  enedmete,  5  ed- 
mette,  enmotte.  [f.  Ende  +  -mete  Meat.]  Duck¬ 
weed,  Lenin  a  minor. 

a  1387  Sinon.  Bart l .  27  Lentigo  super  aquam  crescit,  ane0 
enedmete.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  140  Ende  mete  [v.  r. 
endmete,  endmette,  enmotte],  ten  tic  tela. 

Endemial  (endDmial),  a.  [f.  Gr.  ivS-qpi-os  of 
or  belonging  to  a  state  or  people +-al.]  =  En¬ 
demic  a. 

1672  Sir  T.  Browne  Let.  Friend  §  14.  (1881)  137  Ende- 
mial  and  local  infirmities  proper  unto  certain  regions.  1683 
W.  Harris  Pharmacologia  xiv.  255  The  Dutch  have  a 
Natural,  and  Endemial  aversion  to  all  Emeticks.  1756  C. 
Lucas  Ess.  Waters  III.  245  We  find  them  subject  to  no 
particular  endemial  disorder.  1808  Bentham  Sc.  Rcfortn  8 
Another  vice  endemial  among  lawyers.  1830  Godwin 
Cloudesley  III.  xii.  237  Not  one  company  of  these  endemial 
brigands  was  any  longer  to  be  heard  of. 

Endemic  (ende-mik),  a.  and  sh.  [f.  Gr.  tv  in 
+  Sxjp-os  people  +  -ic.] 

A.  adj.  Constantly  or  regularly  found  among  a 
(specified)  people,  or  in  a  (specified)  country  :  esp. 

a.  Of  plants  or  animals  :  Having  their  ordinary 
habitat  in  a  certain  country ;  opposed  to  exotic. 
b.  Of  diseases  :  Habitually  prevalent  in  a  certain 
country,  and  due  to  permanent  local  causes. 

1759  Goldsm.  Bee  No.  1  A  deformity  which,  as  it  was 
endemic  . .  it  had  been  the  custom  . .  to  look  upon  as  the 
greatest  beauty.  1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N.  I.  1.  viii.  77  note, 
Famines  are  periodical  or  endemic  in  Hindostan.  1802 
Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  450  The  author  . .  proceeds  . .  to  show  in 
what  sense  the  plague  may  be  termed  endemid  1830-2 
Lyell  Princ.Geol.  (1875)  II.  in.  xli.  413  The  endemic,  and 
other  species  of  animals  and  plants  in  the  Atlantic  Islands. 
1852  Blackie  Stud.  Lang.  1  An  unreflecting  habit  of  routine 
that  seems  endemic  among  official  men  in  our  country.  1876 
Darwin  Cross- Fertil.  xi.  415  Bees  ..  visit  many  exotic 
flowers  as  readily  as  the  endemic  kinds. 

B.  sb.  An  endemic  disease.  Also  fig. 

1662  J.  Chandler  Van  Helmont's  Oriat.  191  It  is  not 
manifest,  that  Endemicks  or  things  proper  to  people  in  the 
Countrey  where  they  live,  are  drawn  by  the  Arteries.  1809 
W.  Irving  Knickerb.  vii.  viii.  (1849)  417  That  talking  en¬ 
demic,  so  prevalent  in  this  country.  1857  Buckle  Civilis. 

I.  1 18  European  diseases,  some  of  which,  such  as  small¬ 
pox,  have  passed  from  epidemics  into  endemics.  1859  Sat. 
Rev.  vm.  261/2  Snobbishness  is  an  insidious  endemic. 

Endemical  (ende-mikal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.] 
=  Endemic  a. 

1657  G.  Starkey  Helmont's  Vind.  92  Those  endemical 
malignant  vapours,  which  infect  the  air.  1684  tr.  Bonet's 
Merc.  Cojnpit.  vi.  20S  With  the  ^Egyptians  . .  the  Plague  is 
commonly  endemical.  1788  Burke  Sp.  agst.  W.  Hastings 
Wks.  XIII.  424  Bribery  was  the  ancient,  radical,  endemical, 
and  ruinous  distemper  of  the  Company’s  affairs.  1831  Car¬ 
lyle  Sart.  Res.  (1858)  94,  I  mean  the  epidemic,  now  en¬ 
demical,  of  View-hunting.  1870  J.  Cameron  Phases  Thought 
149  The  endemical  disorder  passing  rapidly  into  epidemical. 

Ende'mically,  adv.  [f.  Endemical  a.  +  -ly2.] 
In  an  endemical  manner  ;  as  an  endemic. 

1661  Hickeringill  Jamaica  100  There  is  no  Countrey 
Disease,  .endemically  raging  throughout  the  Isle.  1824-9 
Landor  Imag.  Conv.  (1846)  I.  21  It. .prevents  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  principles  endemically  noxious  through  incalculable 
ages.  1855  Househ .  Wds.  XII.  71  Goitre  prevails  en¬ 
demically. 

Endemicity  (endemi’siti).  [f.  Endemic  a.  + 
-ITY.]  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  endemic. 

1886  Myers  Phant.  Living  298  The  sporadic  endemicity 
of  certain  traditions  of  folk-lore.  1887  Q.  Rev.  Jan.  206  The 
limits  of  the  area  of  endemicity. 

+  Endemious,  a.  Obs.  rare ~1.  [f.  Gr.  (v5rj- 
pi-os  (see  Endemial)  +  -ous.]  =  Endemic. 

1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  1.  37  The  Iapanois.  .in  their 
endemious  Cod-rupture. 

Endemnify,  -ity :  see  Ind-. 
t  Endemo*niasm.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Gr.  If  in 
+  ticufiojv,  baifiov-os  Demon,  on  analogy  of  enthu¬ 
siasm .]  Inspiration  by  a  demon. 

1751  Byrom  Enthus.  Poet.  Wks.  1773  II.  24  The  variety 
of  delusion  with  which  a  different  spirit  may  then  possess 
its  votaries  will  centre,  .in  endemoniasm. 

Enden,  var.  Henden,  Obs.,  hence. 
Endenization.  Obs.  rare.  Also  indeniza¬ 
tion.  [f.  Endenize  v.  +  -ATION.]  The  process  of 
making  (a  person)  a  denizen  or  citizen. 

*579  J  Stubbes  Gaping  Gulf  Cj,  They.. are  accompted 
members  with  us  of  thys  body  by  endenization  or  enfraun- 
chisement.  1643  Prynne  Open.  Gt.  Seale  17  Secondly,  of 
Indenization  or  Enfranchisment.  1685  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857) 

II.  258  There  were  also  another  pardon,  and  two  indeniza¬ 
tions.  1709  L.  Milbourne  Melius  Inq.  8  Our  law-books 
give  us  an  account  of  endenization. 

t  Ende’nize,  v.  Obs.  Also  indenize.  [altered 
form  of  Endenizen,  assimilated  to  verbs  in  -izeJ] 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  denizen  or  citizen  of ;  to 
naturalize,  enfranchise.  Also  transf.  and  fig. 


1598  Florio,  Patriarey  to  endenize,  or  enfranchise  into  a 
countrie.  1603  Daniel  Dcf.  Rhime  (1717)7  Every  language 
hath  her  proper  Number  or  Measure,  .which  Custom,  .doth 
indenize  and  make  natural.  1614  Bargrave  (1615)  Serin. 
B  iij  b,  Dauid  made  hast  to  be  indenized,  and  possessed  of 
the  Kingdome  of  Heauen.  1687  Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (1857) 
I.  404  Several  French,  .are  lately  gott  out  of  France,  .and 
the  King  hath  indenized  several  of  them. 

2.  To  remove  into  another  order  of  being;  to 
change  into  a  superhuman  or  supersensuous  form, 
and  so  to  1  spirit  away,’  to  ‘  translate  \  Hence,  to 
metamorphose. 

1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  498  /Eneas  was  not  to 
bee  found  ;  some  said  he  was  indenized.  1633  J.  Fisher 
True  Trojans  11.  iii,  in  Hazl.  DodsleyXll .  172  The  perverse 
and  peevish  Are  next  indeniz’d  into  wrinkled  apes. 

Hence  Endemized///.  a .,  Endenizing  vbl.  sb. 
1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  of Survey  1.  vii.  14  What  choice, 
selected,  and  endenized  Hearbes,  Plants,  F ruits  and  Physicall 
Simples  be  implanted  and  bestowed.  1643  W.  Burton  tr. 
Alstedius'  Beloz>ed  City  To  Rdr.  2  The  generall  welcome 
and  long  entertainment,  which  the  other  learned  workes  of 
this  same  Authour  have  had  in  our  Schooles.  .seemed  to  me 
not  to  deny  this  piece  an  endenizing,  or  freedome. 

Endenizen  (ende-nizon),  v.  Forms  :  6  en- 
denison,  7  en_>  indenizon,  indenizen,  6-  en¬ 
denizen.  [f.  En-  1  +  Denizen.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  denizen  or  citizen  of;  to 
naturalize,  enfranchise.  Also  transf.  and  fig. 

1592  G.  Harvey  New  Letter  6  Oh  that  the  worthy  Du 
Bartas  were  so  endenisoned.  a  1637  B.  Jonson  Eng.  Gram. 
Words  indenizened,  i.  e.  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  com¬ 
monly  used  as  English  :  as  azure,  zeal,  zephyre,  etc.  1652 
Urquhart  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  195  Liberty  to  endenizon  new 
citizens  in  the  commonwealth  of  languages.  1708  Penn  in 
Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  X.  292,  I  shall  get  them  either  natur¬ 
alized  or  endenizened  by  the  Queen.  1823  Lamb  Elia, 
Detached  Th.  Bks.  420  The  books.. have  not  endenizened 
themselves . .  in  the  national  heart.  1830  Godwin  Cloudesley 
III.  ii.  33,  I  would  have  endenisened  myself  in  a  country 
where  I  could  make  myself  respected. 

+  2.  intr.  To  become  a  denizen  or  citizen.  Obs. 
1598  Florio,  Inurbare ,  to  endenizen,  to  become,  .a  citizen 
or  a  ciuill  man. 

Endent,  endenture :  see  Indent,  Indenture. 
t  Ende  ntly,  a.  or  adv.  Her.  Obs.  rare.  Also 
in  6  endentallye.  [f.  F.  endente  indented  +  -ly.] 
=  Indented. 

148 6Bk.  St.  Allans ,  Her.  B  iij  b,  The  fifthe  quadrate  is 
calde  endently  of  iij  diuerse  weis.  1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Gentrie 
207  The  last  of  the  quadrates  finall  was  called  endentallye. 

Endentus. 

1567  Trial Treasurem  Hazl.  Dodsley  III.  263  Forof  mans 
living  here  there  is  no  point  endentus,  Therefore  a  little 
mirth  is  worth  much  sorrow,  some  say. 

Ender  (e-ndai),  sb.  [f.  End  v.  +  -er.]  He  who 
or  that  which  ends. 

a.  He  who  or  that  which  puts  an  end  or  ter¬ 
mination  to  anything.  Formerly  also,  He  who 
brings  a  person  to  his  end. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Knight's  T.  1918  Myn  hertes  lady,  ender 
ofmylyf!  1587  Turberv.  Trag .  T.  (1837)  193  The  day 
thou  sawste  me  last,  Was  ender  of  my  life.  1612  Rowlands 
More  Knaues  Yet  27  When  the  ender  of  all  mortals  comes, 
Pale  death.  1675  Baxter  Cath.  Theol.  11.  131  The  maker 
but  not  the  ender  of  Controversies.  1879  R.  K.  Douglas 
Confucianism  iii.  76  Destiny  is  called  the  giver  and  ender 
of  life. 

b.  He  that  brings  anything  to  completion. 

1382  Wyclif  Hebr.  xii.  2  Biholdinge  into  the  maker  of 
feith  and  ender  [Vulg.  consummator\  Ihesu.  1413  Lydg. 
Pilgr.  Senate  v.  xiv.  (1483)  108  The  hooly  ghoost  that  is  the 
ender  and  the  fulfiller. 

t E  nder,  a.  Obs.  Forms:  3-4  endir, -ur,  5 
endyr,  3-5  ender.  Also  5  endurs,  endris, 
enderes,  endyrs,  Sc.  andyra.  [app.  a.  or  f. 
ON.  endr  adv.,  1  formerly,  else,  again  ’,  corresp.  to 
Goth.  andiz-(uh)  ‘either’  (conj.),  and  perh.  to  dial. 
Ger.  older,  ehnder  ‘before,  sooner’;  the  OTeut. 
type  *andiz  is  an  adv.  in  the  compar.  deg.  related 
to  And.  It  seems  probable  that  ender-day,  ender- 
night,  were  originally  compounds  of  the  adv., 
though  a  trace  of  adjectival  flexion  occurs  in  the 
ON.  compound  endra-nxr  ‘at  some  other  time’. 
The  forms  with  final  s  are  of  obscure  origin.] 

Only  in  phrase,  This  ender  day,  night,  year,  in¬ 
dicating  a  day,  etc.  recently  past. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4561  Me  thoght  in  drem,  }>is  ender  night, 
at  i  com  in  a  medu  slight.  I  bid.  5672  Wil  }?ou  sla  me  als 
ou  has  slain  pis  endir  dai  pe  egypeian?  c  1330  Arth.  <$• 
Merl.  917  So  Y  slepe  this  ender-night  Bi  me  lay  a  selcouthe 
wight.  1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  381  This  ender  day  as  I  gan 
fare,  c  1400  Thomas  of  Erccldoune  25  ( Cambr .  MS.  c  1450) 
As  I  me  went  pis  Andyrs  day  [Thornton  Endres  daye, 
Lansd.  this  thender  day],  ffast  on  my  way  makyng  my  mone. 
c  1440  Ipomydo7i  830  I  am . .  the  strange  squyere,  That  servyd 
my  lady  this  endris  yere.  c  1450  Guy  Warw.  (C)  2828  He 
slewe  my  lordys  sone  pe  emperowre  This  endurs  day  in  a 
stowre.  a  1450  Le  Morte  A  rth.  1017  Thinke  ye  not  on  this 
endris  day. 

Hence  Andersith  adv.  [OE.  s/3  time,  occasion], 
previously,  beforetime. 

a  1300  Cursor  At.  21x0  Affrik  ..  That  andesith  [Fair/. 
sum  tide]  was  cald  Libi.  Ibid.  24268  (Gott.)  Mi  schepe  er 
funden.  .pat  tint  war  andersith  [Edinb.  andersipe]. 

j-  E  nder,  v.  Ohs.  rare—'.  [?var.  of  Enter; 
but  cf.  *  ender  implied  in  next.]  intr.  To  enter. 

c  1325  Sir  Tristr,  323  Ysett  he  hap  pe  long  asise  And 
endred  bep  per  inne. 


t  E  nderest,  a.  Ohs.  rare—',  [superlative  of 
*ender,  Inder,  inner.]  Inmost. 

1450-1530  Afyrr.  our  Ladye  80  Prayse  hym.. in  the  en¬ 
derest  of  youre  harte  for  the  benefytes. 

Endermatic  (endarmre  tik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  lr+ 
Stppar-  stem  of  hepfia  skin  +  -ic.]  =  next. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Endermic  (ends  imik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  Iv  +  Sipp-a 
skin  +  -ic.]  That  acts  on  the  skin,  or  by  pene¬ 
trating  beneatli  the  skin.  Endermic  method  (see 
quot.  1831). 

1831  J.  Davies  Alan.  Mat.  Med.  263  He  administers  it  by 
the  endermic  method  ;  that  is,  applied  in  the  form  of  a  salve 
on  a  part  deprived  of  the  epidermis.  1875  H.  Wood  Therap. 
(1879)  21  The  endermic  method  is  very  rarely  employed. 

Endermical  (endo-imikal),  a.  [f.  Endermic  a. 
+  -Ah.]  =  prec.  Hence  Endermically  adv.,  by 
the  endermic  method. 

1849-5*  Todd  Cycl.  Aunt.  IV.  1260/1  Certain  medicines. . 
applied  endermically,  may  induce  a  similar  condition.  1875 

H.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)  164  Veratria  is  exceedingly  irritat¬ 
ing.  .producing  when  given  hypodermically  or  endermically 
severe  pain. 

t  Endermost,  a.  Ohs.  rare—'.  [Irregularly 
f.  End  sb.,  after  the  analogy  of  IIindermost,  etc.] 
Nearest  to  the  end  ;  furthest. 

1803  S.  Pegge  A  need.  Eng.  Lang.  102  Our  Cockney  has 
analogy  to  warrant  him  in  his  compounds  when  he  talks 
of  the  endermost  house  in  a  street. 

Enderon  (e  nderpn).  Phys.  [Irregularly  f.  Gr. 
iv  in  +  5 ip-os,  Sip- pa  skin.]  A  term  introduced 
by  Prof.  Huxley  to  denote  the  inner  derm  or 
true  skin,  or  any  homologous  structure.  Opposed 
to  Ecderon.  Hence  Endero’nic  a. 

1859  Huxley  in  Todd  Cycl.  Ana/.  V.  476/1  The  entire 
internal  (deep)  area  of  metamorphosis  [1  call]  the  Enderon. 
1872  Mivart  Eletn.  Anat.  237  The  name  Enderon  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  deeper  or  dermal  layer  wherever  situate, 

Endesith  :  see  End  sh.  25. 

Endetted,  obs.  form  of  Indebted. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Chan.  Yem.  Prol.  4  T.  181  And  yet  I  am 
endetted  so  therby  Of  gold.  1561  tr.  Calvin's  Foure  Godlye 
Serm.  ii.  sig.  Dv,  If  we  be  so  endetted  and  bounde  to  god. 
Endeure,  obs.  form  of  Endure. 
t  Endew',®.  Obs.  In  6  endue,  [f.  En-‘  +  Dew 
shi\  trans.  To  moisten  as  with  dew  ;  to  bedew. 

c  1510  Barclay  Mirr.  Good  Mann.  (1570)  A  iij,  Swete 
showres  descending  with  droppes  Christaline  Endueth  the 
dry  ground. 

Endew,  Endeyne,  obs.  f.  Endue,  Endeign. 

+  E  ndfull,a.  Obs.  rare— '.  [f.  End  sb.  +  Full.] 
Full  of  ends  or  aims ;  ambitions,  busy. 

Hence  ?Endfully  adv.  rare—'.  (But  perhaps 
should  be  read  as  two  words,  end fully.) 

1645  Quarles  Sol.  Recant,  v.  58  Bend  Thy  endful!  heart 
to  make  heav’ns  glory  th’  end.  c  1400 .1  pol.  Loll.  61  He  is 
(>e  midyl,  end,  ordeyning,  &  gouernmg,  He  is  endfully  con¬ 
suming  &  keping. 

t  Endiablee,  v.  Ohs.  rare—',  [ad.  F.  endi- 
abler,  f.  en  in  +  diable  devil.]  trans.  To  put  a 
devil  into,  possess  as  with  a  devil. 

a  1734  North  Exam.  (1740)  571  Such  an  one  as  might 
best  endiablee  the  Rabble,  and  set  them  a  bawling  against 
Popery. 

+  Endia’blement.  Ohs.  rare—',  [as  if  a.  Fr. 
*endiablement,  f.  endiabler  :  see  prec.]  Diabolical 
possession. 

a  1734  North  Exam.  in.  viii.  r  35  (1740)  608  There  was  a 
terrible  Rage  of  Faces  made  at  him  [Sir  John  Moor],  as  if 
an  Endiablement  had  possessed  them  all. 

Endiadem,  Endiaper  :  see  En-  prefix  T 
Endict,  Endight,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Indict,  Indite. 
Ending  (emdig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  End  v.  1  +  -ing  ■.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  End1:  termination, 
conclusion,  completion  ;  t  death,  etc. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiii.  39  SoSlice  \>xt  rip  is  worulde 
endung.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  71  God..3efe  us..riht  scrift 
et  ure  endunge.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  10  Whan 
be  Kyng  K yn wolf  had  don  hisendyng.  1340  Hampole  Fr. 
Consc.  34  Swa  sal  he  [God]  mak  endyng  Of  alle  thing.  1375 
Barbour  Bruce  iii.  276  To  bryng  All  thair  empress  to  gud 
endyng.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  1  And  3eve  me  grace  to  breng 
to  godde  heyndynge.  c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  1.  324,  I 
pray  god  bryng  hym  to  an  ille  endyng.  1562  Act  5  Eliz. 
c.  15  §  1  (Ruffhead),  The  Expiration  and  Ending  of  the 
Statute.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  x.  (1611)  33  For  the 
ending  of  strifes  touching  matters  of  Christian  beleefe. 
1629  Milton  Nativity  239  Time  is  our  tedious  song  should 
here  have  ending.  1655  Fuller  Hist.  Camb.  (1840)  139 
Her  death,  .did  not  finally  obstruct  the  ending  of  St.  John's 
College.  1766  Entick  London  IV.  34  The  terms,  or  times 
for  pleading  and  ending  of  causes  in  the  civil  courts.  1818 
Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  72  Every  lease  must  contain  a 
sufficient  degree  of  certainty,  as  to  its  beginning,  continu¬ 
ance,  and  ending.  1848  Clough  Bo/hie  1  The  sports  were 
now  at  the  ending.  1868  Morris  Earthly  Far.  (1870)  II. 
111.  400  A  fair  ending  crowned  a  troublous  day. 

2.  The  concluding  part  of  a  piece  of  work,  a 
book,  etc. ;  formerly  also,  of  a  space  of  time. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  2163  The  book  is  good  at  the  eendyng. 
1635  Pagitt  Christianogr.  in.  (1636)  88  Although  we  live  in 
the  latter  ending  of  the  world.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2) 

I.  114  The  Dialogue  fails  in  unity,  and  has  not  a  proper 
beginning,  middle,  and  ending. 

3.  The  last  part  or  termination  of  an  organic 
structure ;  an  extremity. 

1884  Bower  &  Scott  De  Barfs  Phaner.  <)■  Ferns  232 


ENDING, 
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ENDLONG. 


With  blind  endings  only  in  the  growing-points  and  at  the 
ends  of  peripheral  branches. 

4.  The  concluding  part  of  xi  word,  of  a  metrical 
line,  piece  of  music,  etc. ;  also,  an  inflexional  or 
formative  suffix. 

1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  v.  ii.  40,  I  can  find  out  no  rhyme 
to  lady  but  baby  . .  for  scorn,  horn,  .for  school,  fool,  .verie 
ominous  endings.  1814  L.  Hunt  Feast  Poets  (1815)  7  But 
volumes  of  endings,  lugg’d  in  as  you  need  'em,  Of  hearts 
and  imparts.  1857  H elmore  Psalter  Noted  Pref.  viii, 
Each  of  the  Tones,  .has  a  variety  of  endings.  1864  Reader , 
24  Sept.  375  Replacing  all  the  endings  of  its  oblique  cases 
by  their  prepositional  value.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I. 
Introd.  13  The  want  of  case  endings. 

5.  attrib. ;  esp.  +  ending-day,  the  day  of  death  ; 
+  ending-post,  the  winning-post ;  ending-stone, 
( U  S.)f  a  particular  kind  of  millstone  (see  quots.). 

Chart.  Thurkytel  in  Cod.  Dipl.  IV.  294  Bute  he  it  3e 
deppere  bete  er  his  ending  day.  c  1320  Sir  Tristr.  1672 
Her  loue  mi3t  no  man  tvin  Til  her  endingday.  1523  Ld. 
Berners  Froiss.  I.  cccxxxii.  520  At  last  came  his  endyng 
day.  1760  R.  Heber  Horse  Matches  ix.  29  As  she  or  they 
come  in  by  the  ending-post  each  heat.  1791  *  G.  Gambado  ' 
Acad.  Horsem.  xv.  (i8op)  126  One  was  seen  to  arrive  at  the 
ending  Post  without  his  bridle.  1883  E.  Ingersoll  in 
Harper s  Mag.  June  76/1  Now  the  ending-stones  are  en¬ 
countered,  which  break  the  germinal  point  off  each  grain. 

Ending  (e-ndig),///.  a.  [f.  End  v}  +  -ingA] 

1.  That  ends,  finishes,  or  puts  an  end  to  ;  final. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  25863  (Cott.)  To  ending  fir  sal  F>U  be 
send.  1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poctrie  (Arb.)  30  The  ending  end 
of  all  earthly  learning,  being  vertuous  action.  1826  E. 
Irving,  Babylon  II.  vii.  228  This  ending  act  of  judgment  and 
desolation  may  begin. 

f  2.  In  intr.  sense  :  Dying,  near  one’s  end.  Obs. 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IP,  iv.  v.  80  This  bitter  taste  Yeeld 
his  engrossements  To  the  ending  Father. 

Hence  +  E’ndingly,  adv.  Obs. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Periodiquement,  endingly,  concludingly,  or 
towards  the  conclusion. 

Endip,  obs.  var.  Indip. 

Endirke(n,  obs.  form  of  Endark. 

Enditeh  :  see  En-  pref}  3. 

Endite,  etc.,  obs.  f.  of  Indict,  Indite,  etc. 

Endive  (e'ndiv).  Forms  :  5-6  endyve,  (5 
endywe),  6-7  endiue,  6-  endive,  fa.  Fr.  endive 
=  Pr.,  Sp.  and  It.  endivia late  L.  *intybea  adj. 
fern.  f.  intibus  ( intubus ,  intybus ,  -urn).  A  late  Gr. 
ZvTvfiov  (10th  c.)  is  prob.  ad.  L.)]  The  name  of  two 
species  of  Chicory  ( Cichorium ,  N.O.  Composited). 

a.  C.  Intybus,  now  called  Wild  Endive,  Suc¬ 
cory,  or  Chicory,  indigenous  in  Europe,  and 
common  in  a  wild  state  in  many  parts  of  England, 
b.  In  mod.  use  chiefly  applied  to  C.  Endivia, 
alleged  by  some  writers  to  have  been  imported 
into  Europe  from  China  in  the  16th  c.  Of  this  there 
are  two  varieties,  the  Batavian  or  broad-leaved, 
formerly  called  also  Scariole,  and  that  with  a 
curled  or  frizzled  leaf,  which  is  commonly  blanched 
for  use  as  salad,  etc. 

Both  species  have  pale  blue  flowers  ;  the  *  blue  endive  ’  of 
the  poets  is  C.  Intybus. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  140  Endyve,  herbe,  endivia.  1533 
Elyot  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  28  b,  Endyve  and  Scariole  be  moche 
like  in  their  operation  to  Cykorie.  1597  Gerard  Herbal 
11.  xxvii.  §  4  Curled  Endive  hath  leaues  not  vnlike  to  those  of 
the  curled  or  Cabbage  Lettuce.  1655  Culpepper  Riverius 
1.  1.  21  But  in  Summer  we  can  allow  a  moderate  use  of 
Herbs,  .as  Endive,  Succory,  Sorrel.  1710  Philips  Pastorals 
iv.  8  Daisies  white  and  Endive  blue.  1720  Gay  Poems 
(1745)  I.  1 13  Upon  her  grave  the  rosemary  they  threw  The 
daisy,  butter-flower  and  endive  blue.  1832  Veg.  Snbst.  Food 
302  Endive,  .cultivated,  if  not  found  wild,  in  China  and 
Japan.  1882  Garden  28  Jan.  62/3  Endive,  both  curled  and 
Batavian,  must  be  got  into  cold  frames  and  blanched  as 
required  for  use. 

Endizen:  see  En -prcfP  3. 

Endleofan,  -leofefla,  -lyfta,  -leofte,  -left, 

obs.  forms  of  Eleven,  Eleventh. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  117  Endleofte  unfieau  is  folc  beobutan 
steore.  c  1300  K.  Alis.  57  Genner  was  the  endleft  [mis* 
printed  endlest]  Feverel  the  tweolthe. 

Endless  (emdles),  a.  and  adv.  [OE.  yideleas, 
f.  {tide,  End  sb.  :  see  -less.]  Having  no  end. 

1.  Having  no  end  or  limit  of  duration ;  unend¬ 
ing,  eternal. 

c  888  K.  ALlfred  Boeth.  xxxviii.  §  3  J>a  earmfia  beofi  ende- 
lease  fie  ece  biofi.  c  1175  Lamb.  Ho?n.  77  Hit  seal  king 
bon  on  fiet  endelese  kineriche.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  146  fii 
mede  fiet  were  endeleas  }if  fii  god  dede  were  iholen.  1297 
R.  Glouc.  (1724)  152  4  Alas  !’  he  seyde,  ‘fie  deolful  harm, 
fiat  ys  endeles  !’  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  lxxv.  4  Lightyn- 
and  i>ou  wondirfully  fra  hilles  endles  [Vulg.  a  vwntibus 
xtemis],  1393  Gower  Con f.  II.  70  Whos  name  shall  be 
endeles  For  the  merveiles  which  he  wrought.  1450-1530 
Myrr.  our  Ladye  321  And  I  byleue  endelesse  lyfe.  1593 
Shaks.  Rich.  II,  1.  iii.  222  My.  .time-bewasted  light  Shall  be 
extinct  with  age,  and  endlesse  night.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath. 
iv.  xlvi.  374  Eternity  . .  an  Endlesse  Succession  of  Time. 
1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  75  P  8  Death  ..  is  a  short  Night 
followed  by  an  endless  Day.  1827  Pollok  Course  T.  v, 
Heard  the  burning  of  the  endless  flames.  1850  Tennyson 
In  Mem.  xlvii.  iii,  And  we  shall  sit  at  endless  feast. 

b.  hyperbolic  ally  for :  Interminable  ;  perpetual, 
incessant,  constant. 

c  888  K.  ^Elfred  Boeth.  xxxvi.  §  1  pat  . .  is  endeleas 
wundor.  1577  B.  Googe  Ileresbach’s  Husb.  11.  (1586)  52  b, 
To  speake  of  all  sortes  of  hearbes  and  flowers,  were  an  end¬ 
lesse  labor,  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  x.  (1611)  26  Strife 


and  troubles  would  be  endlesse.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Psalm 
63  There  we  laid,  asteeping  Our  eyes  in  endless  weeping. 
1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  103/1  How  long  a 
night  is  this,  how  endless  !  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  141 
r  10  It  were  endless  to  recount  the  shifts  to  which  I  have 
been  reduced.  1796  Burke  Regie .  Peace  Wks.  1842  II.  325 
All  the  multiplied,  endless,  nameless  iniquities.  1820  Keats 
St.  Agnes  xxi,  The  lover's  endless  minutes  slowly  pass’d. 
1847  j  -ewes  Hist.  Philos.  (1867)  I.  213  Hence  the  endless 
repetitions,  divisions,  and  illustrations  of  positions  almost 
self-evident.  1872  E.  Peacock  Mabel  Heron  I.  i.  4  Pouring 
out  endless  platitudes. 

2.  Of  things  extended  in  space  :  Boundless,  in¬ 
finite  ;  now  chiefly  with  reference  to  length.  For¬ 
merly  also  of  depth  :  Bottomless.  Often  hyper¬ 
bolical. 

1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Smvle  v.  i.  (1859)  72  The  grete 
heuen..  is  nought  endeles,  ne  infynyte.  1432-50  tr. 
Higi len  (Rolls)  I.  331  In  fie  west  side  he  hap  fie  endeles 
occean.  1594  R.  Southwell  in  Shaks.  C.  Praise  14  How 
endlesse  is  your  labyrinth  of  blisse.  1633  P.  Fletcher 
Elisa  1.  xxiv,  Els  had  the  endlesse  pit  too  quickly  caught 
me.  1647  Cowley  Mistress  iv.  (1669)  42  By  Thee  the  one 
does  changing  Nature  through  Her  endless  Labyrinths 
pursue.  1856  Kane  Ard.  E.xpl.  II.  xx.  199  Weary  of  the 
endless  waste  of  ice  to  seaward.  1864  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett , 
III.  238  An  old  manor  house,  with  endless  passages.  1873 
Black  Pr.  Thule  viii.  129  The  endless  miles  of  moor. 

3.  Of  immaterial  things,  quality,  number,  etc. : 
Unbounded,  limitless,  infinite. 

138  .  Wyclif  Set.  Wks.  III.  509  fie  reule  3oven  of  Crist 
ofhis  endeles  wisdom  and  his  endeles  charitee  to  mankinde. 
1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  4  Of  the  blessyd  endeles 
Trinite.  1595  Shaks.  John  v.  vi.  12  Thou,  and  endles 
night,  Haue  done  me  shame,  a  1658  R.  Harris  in  Spurgeon 
Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxxxvi.  1  Mercy.. is  negatively  endless  .. 
because  unboundable  for  being.  1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N. 

I.  1.  xi.  175  For  the  amusement  of  those  desires  which 
cannot  be  gratified,  but  which  seem  altogether  endless. 
1863  E.  Neale  Anal.  Th.  §  Nat.  53  A  phase  in  itself 
endless,  as  Kant  calls  it,  since  no  limit  can  be  put  to  the 
possible  modifications  of  quality.  1875  Jowett  Plato  d.  2) 
III.  161  The  individual  man  has  an  endless  value  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

+  b.  quasi-^.  (Arithmetical)  infinity.  Obs. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  exxvi.  (1495)  926  The 
nombre  lineall  begynnyth  fro  one  and  is  wryte  arowe  and 
lyne  vnto  endlesse. 

4.  Having  no  definite  extremity  or  terminal  point 
of  length.  +  a.  Endless  gut :  the  colon  (perhaps 
including  the  rectum).  Obs. 

c  1450  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker  574  Colon,  the  endelez  gutte. 
Ibid.  603  Podex ,  the  endeles  gut. 

b.  Mech.  Endless  band,  - cable ,  -chain,  -strap-. 
one  whose  ends  are  joined  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
tinuous  action  over  wheels,  etc.  Endless  knife, 
saw :  a  continuous  band  of  steel  with  either  a  sharp, 
or  a  toothed  edge  for  a  similar  purpose.  Endless 
screw,  a  short  length  of  screw  revolving  on  an 
axis,  by  which  continuous  motion  is  imparted  to 
a  toothed  wheel. 

1816  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  $  Art  I.  98  A  rapid  motion 
is  communicated,  .by  means  of  an  endless  strap  from  a  large 
fly  wheel.  1822  Imison6V.  #  Art(e d.  Webster)  I.  58  Screws 
with  sharp  threads,  have  more  friction  than  those  with 
square  threads ;  and  endless  screws  have  more  than  either. 
1833  Holland  Manuf  Metal  II.  144  (Cabinet  Cycl.)  Pro¬ 
jecting  points.  .acting  in  the  links  of  an  endless  chain.  1854 

J.  Hogg  Microsc.  1.  ii.  (1867)  142  By  a  slight  variation  in 
their  positions  produced  by  an  endless-screw  motion.  1884 
Health  Exhib.  Catal.  113/1  One  Brazing  Machine  for  endless 
knives.  1885  Law  Times  LXXX.  101/1  The  cloth,  .being 
caught  in  an  endless  leathern  band  running  over  a  pulley  on 
the  shaft.  1887  Daily  News  8  Feb.  6/3  The  cars  will  be 
worked  on  the  successful  endless-cable  principle. 

+  5.  ?  Fruitless,  profitless.  Obs.  rare— 1. 

a  1625  Fletcher  Lover  s  Pilgr.  11.  iii,  All  loves  are  end¬ 
lesse. 

t  B.  adv .  a.  Infinitely,  in  an  infinite  degree, 
b.  For  an  infinite  period,  for  ever.  Obs. 

c  1325  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  737  Hit  [the  pearl]  is  endelez 
rounde  &  blyfie  of  mode.  c  1340  Ctirsor  M.  23326  (Trin.) 
J>ei  haue  lost  hit  endeles.  138  .  Wyclif  Eng.  Wks.  (1880) 
71  Endeles  mercyful  &  goode  lord,  helpe  fii  pore  wrecchide 
prestis.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  viii.  i.  (1495)  294 
Men  saye  that  a  geaunt  is  endlesse  moche.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  8502  Exiled  for  euermore  endles  to  sorovv. 

Hence  +  E  ndlesshede  [see  -head],  the  quality 
or  condition  of  being  endless  ;  eternal  existence. 

a  1340  Hampole  Cant.  Psalter  509  Fra  fie  wayes  of  his 
endleshede. 

Endlessly  (e'ndlesli),  adv.  [f.  prec. +-ly2.] 
In  an  endless  manner ;  everlastingly,  for  ever ; 
perpetually,  unceasingly. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  55  To  be  quicknid  3endlesly.  c  1450 
Lonelich  Grail  xlix.  64  For  they  ben  Goddis  endelesly. 
1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  4  Endelesly  . .  presente  in  the 
syghte  of  hys  Godly  forknowynge.  1509  Fisher  Fun.  Serm. 
C’tess  Richmond  (1708)  36  To  whome  be  laude  and  honoure 
endlessly.  1616  Lane  Sqr.  Tale  xi.  208  Curious  galleries. . 
endlesselie  roundinge.  1865  Pusey  Truth  Eng.  Ch.  41  Lest 
they  should  endlessly  lose  Him.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr. 
Pref.,  The  multiform  and  endlessly  shifting  phenomena  of 
nature. 

Endlessness  (e-ftdlesnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 

-NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  endless. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  8129  Ffor  if  endlesnes  any  end 
moght  hald,  pan  war  it  endlesnes  unproperly  cald.  1580 
Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Infinite,  endlesnesse.  1601 
Deacon  &  Walker  Spirits  <V  Divels  47  There  would  be  a 
progresse  in  endlesnesse.  a  1656  Hales  Gold.  Rem.  (1688) 


382  This  dispute  for  its  endlessness  was  like  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  line.  1858  Robertson  Led.  ii.  181  Bewildering  the  eye 
with  the  feeling  of  endlessness. 

2.  concr.  Something  that  has  no  end. 

a.  An  infinite  or  everlasting  existence,  b. 
Something  indefinitely  extended  or  lengthened ; 
an  infinite  space,  an  interminable  length. 

a  1631  Donne  Serm.  clvii.  VI.  258  God  hath  provided  us 
an  Endlessness  in  the  world  to  come.  1820  L.  Hunt  Indi¬ 
cator  No.  26  (1822)  I.  205  Any  thing  in  the  starry  endless¬ 
ness  of  existence.  1864  Lowell  Fireside  Trav.  6  Fancy 
decorates  him  with  an  endlessness  of  airy  pigtail. 

Endlong  (ending), prep.,  adv.,  and  a.  Forms: 
3  andelong,  3-4  endelong,  (4  endelyng),  4- 
endlong,  4-  north,  dial,  endlang.  [The  early 
southern  ME.  endelong,  f.  ende  End  sb.  +  Long, 
seems  to  have  been  substituted  by  popular  ety¬ 
mology  for  the  preposition  andlang  (see  Along 
prepi),  the  first  element  of  this  having  ceased  to 
be  intelligible,  while  the  new  compound  yielded  an 
identical  sense  (cf.  on  end,  end  on,  Endaway).  In 
purely  southern  English  endelong  did  not  long  sur¬ 
vive,  its  place  being  taken  by  Along,  the  reduced 
form  of  the  earlier  andlang.  But  from  14th  c.  on¬ 
wards  endlang,  endlong  appear  (as  prep,  and  adv.) 
in  northern  and  midland  dialects,  where  they  may 
be  f.  ON.  endelangr,  endlangr  adj.  (f.  ende-r  End 
+  langr  Long),  synonymous  with  OE.  andlang  adj. 
‘the  whole  length  of’.  In  our  quots.  the  adjec¬ 
tival  use  of  endlong  first  occurs  in  a  passage  of 
Caxton’s  ed.  of  Trevisa’ s  Higden,  where  it  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  evelong  (  =  Avelonge,  oblong),  used 
by  Trevisa  himself.  Subsequently  (in  17th  c.)  the 
adv.  assumed  the  sense  ‘  on  end’,  ‘  end  foremost  or 
downwards’,  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of 
words  like  headlong,  sidelong,  where  -long  is  a  per¬ 
version  of  the  OE.  suffix  -lunga.  This  use  still 
occasionally  appears  in  standard  Eng.  ;  the  other 
uses  are  now  peculiar  to  Ac.  and  northern  dialects, 
except  as  deliberate  archaisms. 

Prof.  Sievers  (Festgabcn  fur  Bbhtliugk  1888)  considers 
that  the  second  element  in  OE.  andlang  is  not  identical 
with  Long  a.,  but  is  directly  from  the  OTeut.  vb.  * ling-att , 
lang,  lung-ano-  to  reach,  extend.  The  ON.  endlangr ,  Eng. 
endlong ,  he  regards  as  altered  from  and  langr,  OE.  and- 
lang  by  popular  etymology.] 

A.  prep.  From  end  to  end  of;  through  or  over 
the  length  of  (as  opposed  to  across),  following  the 
line  of,  onwards  by  the  side  of ;  along.  Chiefly 
of  place ,  rarely  of  time. 

a  1225  Juliana  30  Ant  healden  on  hire  heauet  fiat  hit  urne 
endelong  hire  leofliche  bodi.  a  1225  St.  Marher.  10  Ant 
droh  fia  endelong  hire  ant  fiwertouer  firefter  fie  derewurSe 
taken.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  iii.  414  Endlang  the  louchhis 
syd . .  besyly  thai  socht.  c  1386  Chaucer  SqPs  T.  408  The 
rede  blood  Ran  endelong  [7;.  r.  endelyng]  the  tree,  c  1450 
Cookery  Bk.  97  Bynde  the  threae  with  the  frute  A-bought 
a  rownde  spete,  endelonge  fie  spete.  1470-85  Malory 
Arthur  x.  lxiv,  Sir  Helyus  ..  drofe  sir  Palomydes  ouer- 
thwart  and  endlonge  alle  the  feld.  1508-  Dunbar  Gold. 
Targe  xv,  Ladyes  to  dance  full  sobirly  assayit  . .  Endlang 
the  lusty  rywir.  a  1547  Earl  Surrey  Aeneid  iv.  328  Like 
to  thefoule,  that  endlong costes  andstrondes.  .flies  sweping 
by  the  sea.  1600  Holland  Livy  921  (R.)  The  singular  dis¬ 
cipline  and  order  of  that  nation  in  old  time,  was  going 
downward  and  endlong  many  yeeres  and  ages  alredie. 
a  1758  Ramsay  Poet.  Wks.  (1844)  86  Lay  them  [thir  tangs] 
en’lang  his  pow  or  shin. 

B.  adv. 

1 1.  Extended  at  full  length ;  at  one’s  whole 
length ;  horizontally.  Obs.  exc.  north,  dial. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  233  And  everything  in  his  degre 
endelong  upon  a  bourde  he  laide.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas 
vii.  ix.  (1554)  175  a,  Beaten  he  was  ..  Whipped,  scourged, 
endlong  and  vpright.  1864  Atkinson  Whitby  Gloss.,  I 
tummell’d  end  lang. 

2.  From  end  to  end,  lengthwise,  longitudinally, 
as  distinguished  from  crosswise  or  athwart .  arch. 
exc.  north,  dial. 

c  1300  Havelok  2822  Him  to  binden  faste  Vpon  an  asse  . . 
Andelong,  nouht  ouerthwert.  c  1386  Chaucer  Knt's  T. 
1133  Dores. .  I-clenched  overthward  and  endelong  With  iren 
tough.  1470-85  Malory  Arthurs.  lxxxvi.(i8i6)i53Thurgh- 
oute  alle  this  reame,  endlonge  and  ouerthwart.  1574  Hyll 
Pla?iting  78  Of  eyther[vine]  pare  away  halfe  endlong  upon 
the  pith.  1594  Blundevil  Exerc.  iii.  11.  vi.  (ed.  7)382  Foure 
barley  kernels  couched  close  together  side  by  side,  and  not 
endlong,  are  said  to  make  a  finger  breadth.  1825  Scott 
Talism.  vii,  Galloping  in  full  career  . .  about  and  around, 
crossways  and  endlong.  1886  Burton  Arab.  Nts.  (abr.ed.) 
I.  162  The  street  had  been  pulled  down  endlong. 

f  3.  Of  motion  in  a  longitudinal  direction  :  Right 
along,  straight  on,  straight  through.  Obs.  exc. 
north,  dial. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  xvi.  548  Endlang  furth  held  thai 
thar  vay.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  x.  lxviii.  These  four 
knyghtes  came  into  the  feld  endlonge  and  thurgh.  1517 
Torkington  Pilgr.  (1884)  47  An  howge  . .  Serpent . .  ranne 
endlong  vpon  the  ryght  Syde  of  the  Chirche  wall.  1700 
Dryden  Pal.  <5-  Arc.  hi.  691  Spurring  at  full  speed,  ran  end¬ 
long  on.  1854  H.  Miller  Sch.  <$•  Sc/un.  ix.  (1857)  He 
was  driven  endlong  against  the  wall  of  the  kiln. 

b.  Of  speech  :  Continuously. 

1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xi,  He  never  could  preach  five  words 
of  a  sermon  endlang. 

4.  On  end,  perpendicularly,  vertically. 
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1600  Holland  Livy  xii.  xxviii.  107  They.,  set  two  of  I 
them  [speares]  pitched  in  the  ground  endlong,  and  the  third 
overthwart.  1656  Heylin  Surv.  France  148  They  stood 
not  up  endlong  but  lay  one  upon  the  other.  1725  Pope 
Odyss.  x.  667  Full  endlong  from  the  roof  the  sleeper  fell, 
And  snap'd  the  spinal  joint. 

C.  adj. 

f  1.  Extended  lengthwise,  oblong.  Obs. 

1480  Caxton  Trevisa's  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  55  Britayne  is 
endlong  [1387  Trevisa  eve  longe]  and  larger  in  the  myddel 
than  in  thendes.  1541  R.  Copland  Guy  don' s  Quest.  Chi • 
rurg Of  what  shape  is  the  stomacke  ?  . .  It  is  rounde  end- 
long. 

2.  (Adjectival  use  of  B.  4 ;  cf.  headlong  adj.) 
Set  on  end,  perpendicular,  rare . 

1716  M.  Davies  Ath.  Brit.  II.  203  His  Grace's  Wife 
being  in  that  end-long  Posture  [viz.,  head  downwards  in 
a  chest]  was  in  jeopardy  to  break  her  neck.  1840  Brown- 
ing  Sordello  hi.  347  Giant  rushes,  .grew  Like  demons’  end¬ 
long  tresses. 

+  Endlonges,  -gs,  adv.  and  prep .  Obs.  or 
dial .  [f.  Endlong  with  adverbial  genitive  ending, 
as  in  ahuay(s}  betimeis ,  etc.]  =  Endlong,  q.v. 

A.  adv. 

1473  Warkw.  Chron.  22  It  flammed  Endlonges  fro  the  Est 
to  the  Weste.  1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  6^  Many 
goodly  streets  end-longs  to  the  very  earth  they  encindred. 

B.  prep. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  498  Endelonges  is  side  J>at  blod  him 
ran.  1515  in  Pitcairn  Crwi.  Trials  I.  262*  To  pass  end* 
langis  the  Cost. 

t  Endly,  Cl.  and  adv.  Obs.  Also  5  eendli, 
endely(e,  endlyche.  [f.  End  sb.  +  -ly  •,  2.] 

A.  adj.  a.  Conclusive,  final,  b.  Extreme,  ex¬ 
cessive. 

1436  Pol.  Poems  (1859")  II.  201  Ane  endely  processe  of 
pease  by  auctorite.  ci 475  Partenay  4011  It  goth  vnto  de¬ 
cline,  Rather  or  later  to  an  endly  line.  1494  Fabyan  vii. 
558  Toke  therwith  such  an  endelye  fere,  that  he  fell  ther- 
with  dystraught. 

B.  adv.  a.  At  last,  finally,  b.  Extremely,  very. 

c  1410  Love  Bonavent.  Mirr.  iii.  (Gibbs  MS.)  Sche  was 

endlyche  jjorgh  plente  of  charyte  knytte  to  hire  blessed 
sone.  c  1440  Gcnerydcs  4844  The  whiche  was  endly  fayre. 
c  1449  Pecock  Rcpr.  iv.  vii.  462  And  so  fynali  and  eendli  y 
mai  conclude. 

Endmete,  var.  of  Endemete.  Obs. 

Endmost,  a.  rare.  [f.  End  sb.  on  analogy  of 
hindmost ;  Bosw.-Toller  cites  OE.  endemitst  from 
Diets.]  Nearest  to  the  end,  furthest,  most  distant. 

1775  in  Ash.  1819  in  Pantologia.  1879  Browning  Ivan 
Ivanov.  196  And  see,  a  rose-light  dyes  The  endmost  snow. 
Endo-  (endo ;  before  two  unstressed  syllables 
end^  ),  prefix  (before  a  vowel  sometimes  reduced 
to  end-),  employed  as  comb,  form  of  Gr.  erSov 
within,  in  many  compounds  of  mod.  formation, 
as  E  ndarteri  tis,  E  ndo-arteri  tis  [see  Arteri¬ 
tis],  Pathol.,  inflammation  of  the  inner  coat  of 
an  artery.  E  ndocho  rion,  Anat.  [see  Chorion], 
the  inner  layer  of  the  chorion  or  membrane  that 
encloses  the  foetus.  Eudochrome  (see  quot.). 

E  ndocrane  [Gr.  npaviov  skull  ;  also  in  Lat.  form 
etidocranium ],  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull. 
Endocyst  (see  quots.,  also  Cyst  and  Ectocyst). 
Endognathal  a.,  Zool.  [Gr.  yvaO-os  jaw  +  -al], 
that  is  placed  within  the  jaw  ;  endognathal  palp, 
a  palpiform  appendage  in  certain  Crustacea. 

E  ndolaryngeal  a.  [cf.  Laryngeal],  pertaining 
to  the  interior  of  the  larynx  ;  hence  E^ndolaryn- 
geally  adv.  E  ndolith  [Gr.  Ktdos  stone],  one  of 
a  number  of  coloured  designs  on  slabs  of  marble 
or  ivory,  sawn  from  a  block  on  the  surface 
of  which  chemically  prepared  colour  has  been 
laid,  that  permeates  the  material ;  hence  Endo- 
lithic  a.  E  ndolympli,  Anat.  [see  Lymph],  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  membranous  labyrinth  of 
the  ear.  Endome  trial  a.,  pertaining  to  E  ndo¬ 
metritis,  Pathol.  [Gr.  pr/rpa  womb  +  -ITIS  ( = 
Gr.  -fm)],  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  womb.  Endometry,  Med.  [Gr.  -ptrpta  ; 
see  -metry],  the  measurement  of  an  internal 
part.  E  ndomorph,  Min.  [Gr.  popepr/  form]  (see 
quot.).  Endoparasite,  Zool.,  an  animal  that 
lives  and  finds  nourishment  in  the  internal  organs 
of  another ;  hence  E  ndoparasi  tic  a.  E  ndo- 
phlebi  tis,  Pathol.  [Gr.  <p\e/36s  vein  +  -ITIS 

(a.  Gr.  -fm)],  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  a  vein.  E  iidophragm  [Gr.  (ppaypa 
partition],  a.  Bot.  a  transverse  diaphragm  or 
septum ;  b.  Zool.  the  chitinous  covering  of  the 
neural  canal  in  the  thorax  of  some  Crustacea ; 
hence  Endophragmal  a.  Endophyllous  a. 
Bot.  [Gr.  <pvWov  leaf  +  -ous]  (see  quot.).  E  ndo- 
phyte,  Bot.  [Gr.  ipvruv  plant],  +  a.  (see  quot. 

1 835) ;  b.  a  plant  growing  inside  another,  an 
internal  fungus.  E  ndoplasm  [Gr.  ir\aapa  some¬ 
thing  moulded  or  formed]  (see  quot. ;  cf.  Ecto¬ 
plasm  s.  v.  Ecto-).  E'ndoplast  [Gr.  ir  baa  rut 
formed],  ‘  a  large  protoplasmic  corpuscle  in  the 
external  parenchyma  of  the  body  of  the  Infusoria’ 
Vol.  III. 


(Syd.  Soc.  I.ex.)  ;  hence  Endopla'stic  a.  ;  Endo- 
plas  tule  [see  -ule],  ‘  a  bright  rod-like  mass 
lying  in  the  interior  or  on  the  outside  of  the  endo- 
plast  of  Protozoa  ;  supposed  to  be  a  male  sexual 
organ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).  Endopleura,  Bot.  [Gr. 
7 j\(vpa  side],  the  internal  covering  of  a  seed.  Hence 
Endopleirrite,  Zool.  [see  prec.],  the  portion  of  the 
apodeme  of  the  thorax  in  Crustacea,  which  arises 
from  the  interepimeral  membrane  connecting  each 
pair  of  somites.  Endo'podite  [Gr.  7 rotfr  no5-us 
foot  +  -ite],  ‘  the  innermost  of  the  two  processes 
appended  to  the  basal  process  of  the  hinder  limbs 
of  some  of  the  Crustacea’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).  En- 
do  ptile  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  hti\ov  feather],  ‘said  of  an 
embryo,  whose  plumule  is  rolled  up  by  the  coty¬ 
ledon,  as  in  endogens’  (Treas.  Bot.).  E  ndo(r)- 
rhiz,  Bot.  [Gr.  pi(a  root],  ‘the  sheath-enclosed 
radicle  of  an  endorrhizous  plant,  which  does  not 
lengthen,  but  gives  origin  from  its  termination  or 
from  its  sides  to  short  rootlets’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 
Hence  Endor(r)hizal,  -ous,  adjs.  E  nclosure, 
Zool.  [Gr.  aap£  oapn-os  flesh],  the  inner  sarcode-layer 
of  certain  rhizopods,  such  as  the  Amoeba.  E  ndo- 
scope,  Med.  [Gr.  -u/coiros  watching],  ‘an  instru¬ 
ment  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  view  of  some  internal 
part  of  the  body  through  a  natural  canal  ’  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.).  Hence  Endosco'pic  a.  Endo'scopy, 
the  examination  of  internal  parts  by  means  of  the 
endoscope.  Endoskeletal,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Endoske  Teton,  Anat.  [see  Skeleton],  the  in¬ 
ternal  framework  of  the  Vertebrata,  consisting  of 
bone  and  cartilage,  as  distinguished  from  the  bony 
and  leathery  integuments  of  some  animals.  E-n- 
dosperm,  Bot.  [Gr.  aitlppa  seed],  the  nutritive 
element,  also  called  albumen,  enclosed  with  the 
embryo  in  many  seeds ;  hence  Endospermic  a. 
Endospore,  Bot.  [Gr.  onopa  sowing],  a.  the 
inner  coat  of  a  spore  in  lichens  ;  b.  a  spore  formed 
in  the  interior  of  a  theca  ;  hence  E  ndosporous 
a.,  a  term  applied  to  fungi  whose  spores  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  case.  Endo  steal  a.,  Anat.  [see  -al], 
pertaining  to  the  endosteum  (q.  v.  below)  ;  hence 
Endosteally  adv.  Endosternite,  Zool.  [Gr. 
OTtpvov  breast  +  -ite],  the  portion  of  the  apodeme 
of  the  thorax  in  Crustacea  which  arises  from  the 
intersternal  membrane.  Endosteum,  Anat.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  Gr.  ooreov  bone],  the  internal  periosteum. 
Endostoma,  Zool.  [Gr.  a  to  pa  mouth]  (see  quot.). 
Endostome,  Bot.  [see  prec.],  the  aperture  in  the 
inner  integument  of  an  ovule.  Endosto'sis  [Gr. 
oortov  bone,  on  the  analogy  of  efodrowns],  an 
internal  growth  of  bone.  Endostyle,  Zool.  [Gr. 
urOAos  column], 1  a  rigid,  hollow,  whitish,  rod-like 
structure  on  the  floor  of  the  ventral  groove  of 
Tunicata’  (Syd. Soc. Lex.).  Hence  Endostylic  a. 
Endothe  ca  [Gr.  O-rjicrj  case],  a.  Zool.,  the  inner 
layer  of  the  wall  of  the  sac  of  the  gonosome  of 
the  LLydrozoa  ;  b.  Bot.,  the  inner  membrane  of 
the  wall  of  the  cells  of  the  anther.  Hence  Endo- 
t lie 'cal  a.,  (dissepiments)  horizontal  plates  grow¬ 
ing  inwards  from  the  septa  of  a  corallite  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lexl).  Endothe  lial  a.,  relating  to  endothe¬ 
lium.  Endothe'lioid  a.,  resembling  endothelium. 
Endothe  lium,  Phys.  [Gr.  flt/Aij  nipple],  the  layer 
of  cells  lining  a  bloodvessel  or  serous  cavity,  in 
structure  similar  to  Epithelium.  Also  pi.  En- 
dothe  lia,  vessel-cells. 

1866  A.  Flint  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  196  “Endarteritis. 
1876  tr.  IVagner’s  Gen.  Pathol.  161  An  habitual  use  of 
alcohol  . .  causes  chronic  endarteritis.  1857  Bullock  Ca- 
zeaux  Midwif.  195  The  internal  or  allantoid  is  essen¬ 
tially  vascular,  and  has  been  denominated  the  “endochorion. 
1833  Lindley  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  II.  121  “Endochrome, 
the  granular  contents  of  spores  and  sporidia.  1884  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.,  Endochrome  . .  specially  applied  to  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter  of  vegetable  cells  when  any  other  colour  than 
green.  1878  Bartley  tr.  Topinard’s  A  fit /crop.  11.  iii.  294 
How  much  more  [importance]  should  we  [attach]  to  its 
interior  or  “endocrane?  1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  An.  vii. 
403  In  addition  to  these  externally  visible  sclerites,  there  is 
a  sort  of  internal  skeleton  (“endocranium  or  tentorium). 
1872  Nicholson  Palxont.  191  The  “endocyst  is  invariably 
flexible  and  membranous.  1880  Athenaeum  23  Oct. 
536/1  Within  the  cell  [in  Polyzoa]  comes  the  body-wall 
known  as  the  endocyst.  1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  An. 
vi.  345  The  “endognathal  palp.  1888  Sir  M.  Mackenzie 
Frederick  the  Noble  19  r,  I  had  twice  done  an  “endolaryngeal 
operation  on  this  patient.  Ibid.  230  By  previously  re¬ 
moving  a  portion  “endolaryngeally.  1884  Globe  29  Apr., 
Dr.  Hand-Smith’s  “Endoliths  at  Piccadilly  Hall.  1886 
Pall  Mall  G.  12  Dec.  8/2  Dr.  Hand-Smith  lent  a  splendid 
endolith  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  various  “endolithic 
marbles.  1836  9  Todd  Cycl.  Anal.  II.  539/1  The  “endo- 
lymph  is  in  birds  as  limpid  as  in  the  Mammifera.  1878 
Foster  Phys.  iii.  iii.  §  1.  449  Waves  of  sound  can  and  do 
reach  the  endolymph  of  the  labyrinth  by  direct  conduction 
through  the  skull.  1859  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  702/2  “Endo¬ 
metrial  inflammations  have  been  distinguished  . .  as  croupy 
.  .  catarrhal,  and  the  like.  1872  F.  Thomas  Dis.  IVom.  117 
Senile  “endometritis.  1876  tr.  IVagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  592 


Puerperal  endometritis.  1878  Bartley  tr.  Topinard' s  An- 
throp.  11.  iii.  244  We  shall  only  mention  two  of  them . .  “endo¬ 
metry  and  endoscopy.  1882  Geikie  Te.xt-bk.  Geol.  11.  11. 
§  2.  61  A  mineral  which  encloses  another  has  been  called  a 
Perimorph  ;  one  enclosed  within  another  an  “Endomorph. 
1884  P.  Geddes  in Ency.  Brit.  XVIII.  261  “Endoparasites 
he  [Letvckart]  divides  according  to,  etc.  1883  Athenaeum 
24  Mar.  381/3  Simondsia  is  a  genus  of  “endoparasitic 
nematodes.  1874  Jones  &  Siev.  Pathol.  Anat.  400  “En- 
dophlebitis  is  hardly  seen  in  an  acute  form.  1877  Hux¬ 
ley  Anat.  Inv.  An.  vi.  333  A  complex  mass  of  fibres, 
which  is  attached  in  part  to  the  “endophragms  of  the 
thorax  in  front.  Ibid.  361  A  strong  apodeme  . .  passing 
inwards  and  forwards  meets  with  its  fellow,  to  form  an 
“endophragmal  arch,  which  supports  the  oesophagus  and 
stomach.  1835  Lindley  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  II.  65  Du- 
mortier  adds  to  these  names  “endophyllous  . .  because  the 
young  leaves  of  monocotyledons  are  evolved  from  within 
a  sheath.  Ibid.  1. 21  Adivision.  .separates,  in  trees,  the  bark 
from  the  internal  part,  or  “endophyte  as  he  [Countde  Tristan] 
terms  it.  1854  J.  Hogg  Microscope  11.  i.  (1867)293  Endophytes 
. .  originate  from  germs  which  penetrate  healthy  plants 
and  develop  a  mycelium.  1883  J.  E.  Ady  in  Knowledge 
15  June  355/2  Its  [Amoeba’s]  jelly-like  body  becomes  faintly 
parcelled  out  into  an  outer  firm  (ectoplasm)  and  an  inner 
soft  (“endoplasm)  layer.  1859  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  475/1 
On  the  outer  side  of  the  line  lie  the  close-set  “endoplasts  of 
the  deepest  layer  of  the  epidermis.  1877  Huxley  Anat. 
Inv.  An.  i.  47  The  endoplast  may  take  on  more  and  more 
definitely  the  characters  of  a  reproductive  organ.  Ibid,  ii, 
95  Magosphaera  is  thus  very  nearly  an  “endoplastic  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  moneran  Protomonas.  Ibid.  96  Nor  do  any 
of  them  exhibit  a  structure  analogous  to  the  “endoplastule 
of  the  Ciliata.  1842  Gray  Struct.  Bot.  viii.  (1880)  306  The 
inner  coat,  called  . .  “Endopleura  . .  is  always  conformed  to 
the  nucleus.  1870  Bentley  Bot.  331  The  endopleura  is  gen¬ 
erally  of  a  soft  and  delicate  nature.  1877  HuxleyHnhi'.  Inv. 
An.  vi.  310  The  “endopleurite,  likewise,  divides  into  three 
apophyses.  1870  Rolleston  A//594  Two  multiarticu- 

late  filaments  representing  an  ‘exopodite’  and  an  “‘endopo- 
dite  \  1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  An.  vi.  281  To  this  end  the 
joints  of  the  endopodite  are  greatly  expanded,  and  converted 
into  a  hemispherical  bowl.  1869  Nicholson  Zoology  43 
The  “endosarc  contains  the  only  organs  possessed  by  the 
animal.  1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  An.  xii.  659  The  line  of 
separation  between  the  endosarc  and  the  ectosarc.  1861 
Bumstead  Vett.  Dis.  (1879)  87  In  learning  the  use  of  the 
“Endoscope . .  commence  with  the  simplest  instruments.  1872 
Thomas  Dis.  IVom,  93  If  the  cervix  be  dilated,  the  endo¬ 
scope  may  be  at  once  introduced.  1861  Bumstead  Ven. 
Dis.  (1879)  90  An  “endoscopic  examination  is  attempted. 
Ibid.  87  Writers  on  “endoscopy.  1883  Holmes  Surgery  (ed. 
3)  III.  214  Endoscopy  is  of  very  little  value  in  stricture. 
1883  Athenaeum  30  June  833/1  The  muscular  and  “endo¬ 
skeletal  systems  of  Lin  ml  us  and  Scorpio.  1839  47  Todd 
Cycl.  Anat.  III.  846/2  The  ..  skeleton  and  “endoskeleton 
. .  become  appendages  one  of  the  other.  1872  N icholson 
Palaeont.  30  Some  of  the  fishes . .  possess  no  1  endoskeleton  \ 
1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  An.  i.  53  Old  Echinoderms  have 
a  calcareous  endoskeleton.  c  1850  Nat.  Encycl.  1. 388  It  is 
also  named  * endosperm.  1875  Darwin  Insectiv.  PI.  xv.  302 
The  endosperm  is  not  actually  united  with  . .  the  embryo. 
1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  227  A  special  mass  of  tissue,  the  so- 
called  Endosperm.  1875  Cooke  Fungi  23  The  covering  of 
the  spore  is  double  consisting  of  an  exospore  and  an 
“endospore.  1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  277  An  external  rough 
dark-brown  exospore  and  an  inner  endospore.  1878  T. 
Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  I.  537  The  “endosteal  membrane., 
lines  the  bone.  1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life  39  This 
merely  “endosteally  ossified  bone.  1877  Huxley  Anat. 
Inv.  An.  vi.  309  Each  “endosternite  is  distinguishable  into 
three  apophyses.  18. .  Carpenter  Physiol.  (1881)  48  [The 
shaft  of  a  bone]  is  lined  by  a  . .  delicate  layer  of  the  same 
tissue,  to  which  the  term  ‘“endosteum’  is  applied.  1877 
Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  An.  vi.  341  And  the  plate  [in  Astacus] 
which  stretches  backwards  and  supports  the  labrum,  within 
its  posterior  forked  boundary,  is  the  “endostoma.  1835  Lind¬ 
ley  Introd.  Bot.  (1848,1 1.  21  In  the  language  of  Mirbel,  exo- 
stome  in  the  outer  integument,  and  “endostome  in  the  inner 
integument.  1842  Gray  Struct .  Bot.  vi.  §  8  (1880)  277  When 
the  ovule  has  two  coats,  the  foramen  of  the  outer  one  is 
called  Exostome,  of  the  innerEndostome  ;  literally  the  outer 
and  the  inner  orifice.  1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life  38  Ossi¬ 
fied  both  by  ectostosis  and  *Endostosis.  1854  Woodward 
Mallusca  (1856)  345  In  Salpa.  .the  dorsal  sinus  contains  the 
long  tubular  filament  called  the  *endostyle.  1877  Huxley 
Anat.  Inv.  An.  x.  597  On  each  side  of  the  endostyle  the 
posterior  part  of  the  haemal  wall  of  the  pharynx  presents 
two  oval  apertures.  Ibid.  612  The  *endostylic  cone  elon¬ 
gates.  1833  Athenxum  10  Feb.  188/3  Edwards  and  Haime 
described,  .the  absence  of  *endothecal  dissepiments.  1876 
tr.  IVagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  150  The  lymphatic  capillaries 
have  an  ^endothelial  covering.  1866  A.  Flint  Princ.  Med. 
(1880)  225  The  tubercles  present  the  typical  *endothelioid 
and  giant-celled  structure.  1872  Peaslee  Ovar.  Tumours 
5  The  ^endothelium  of  blood-vessels.  1876  tr.  IVagner's 
Gen.  Pathol.  227  Their  endothelia  are  more  easily  sepa¬ 
rated.  1881  Mivart  Cat  189  The  layer  of  epithelium  thus 
lining  a  serous  cavity  is  called  endothelium. 

Endocardial  (endcka'idial),  a.  Phys.  [f.  Gr. 
tvho-v  (see  Endo-)  +  uapSia  heart  +  -al.] 

a.  That  is  within  the  heart,  b.  Relating  to 
the  endocardium. 

1847-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  139/1  Induration-matter  .. 
appears  on  the  endocardial  and  valvular  surfaces.  1861  T. 
Graham  Pract.  Med.  329  Endocardial  inflammation  1877 
Roberts  Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  3)  II.  7  Abnormal  sounds  ori¬ 
ginating  within  the  heart,  named  endocardial  murmurs. 

Endocarditis  (emdthkaKtai'tis).  Med.  [f.  En- 
docardi-um  +  -ITIS.]  Inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  heart.  Hence  Endocarditic 
(-di'tik)  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  endocarditis. 

1836-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  646/2  Chronic  endocarditis 
affects  the  valves  of  the  heart.  1866  A.  Flint  Princ.  Med. 
(1880)  335  Simultaneous  involvement  of  the  mitral  valve 
in  the  endocarditic  process.  1882  Pop.  Sc.  Monthly  XX. 
712  TrfVial  injuries  to  the  mitral-valve  curtains  by  endo¬ 
carditis. 
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||  Endocardium  (encbka-idizJm).  PJiys.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  Gr.  tvbo-v  (see  Endo-)  4-  xapbi-a  heart.] 
The  smooth  membrane  lining  the  cavities  of  the 
heart. 

1872  Huxley  Phys.  ii.  36  There  is  an  internal  . .  lining 
called  the  endocardium.  1877  Roberts  Handbk.  Med. 
(ed.  3)  II.  36  It  rarely  happens  that  the  endocardium  is  seen 
in  the  early  period  of  inflammation. 

Endocarp  (e*nch?ka.ip).  Bot.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
Gr.  /tapir-os  fruit.]  The  inner  layer  of  a  pericarp, 
which  lines  the  cavity  containing  the  seeds.  It 
is  fleshy,  as  in  the  orange ;  membranous,  as  in  the 
apple  ;  or  hard,  as  in  the  peach. 

1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  132  Fruit  consisting  of 
several  capsules,  .the  endocarp  separating  entirely  from  the 
sarcocarp.  1835 — -  In  trod.  Bot.  (1848)  II.  3  In  the  peach,  .the 
stone  [is]  the  endocarp  or  putamen.  1883  Evang.  Mag. 
Oct.  460  The  stone  in  the  centre  is.  .not  the  seed,  .but  the 
‘  endocarp  ’  become  stony  by  thickening  and  hardening  of 
its  cells. 

Endoce,  variant  of  Endoss  v.}  Obs . 
Endochorion,  -chrome,  -crane :  see  Endo-. 
t  Endo ‘C trine,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  OF.  en- 
doctriner :  see  En-1  and  Doctrine  jA]  trails. 
To  train,  instruct ;  =  Indoctrinate. 

C1500  Melusine  (1889)  258  This  lady  had  . .  a  sone  . . 
whiche  was  fayre  and  wel  endoctryned.  Ibid.  186  To  en- 
doctrine  them,  &  shew  to  tham  the  way  of  good  governance. 
1633  Donne  Hist.  Sept.  2  (T. )  Ptolomeus  Philadelphus  was 
endoctrined,  in  the  science  of  good  letters,  by  Strabo. 

Endocyst :  see  Endo-. 

Endoderm  (e'nd^dDjm).  [f.  Gr.  Zvtio-v  (see 
Endo-)  +  blpfx-a  skin.] 

1.  Bot.  a.  A  layer  of  large  cambium  cells  lying 
beneath  the  liber,  b.  The  inner  layer  of  the  wall 
of  a  vegetable  cell. 

1835  Lindley  Introd.  Bot.  (18481  I.  193  The  cellular  face 
of  the  liber.  .A.  Richard  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  sub- 
liberian  layer,  or  Endoderm. 

2.  Biol.  a.  The  inner  layer  of  the  blastoderm, 
b.  The  lining  of  the  internal  cavity  of  the  Ca'lcn- 
terata . 

1861  J.  R.  Greene  Man.  Anim.  King'd.,  Cedent.  21  The 
endoderm,  whose  free  surface  forms  the  lining  of  the  large 
internal  cavity.  1862  H.  Spencer  First  Princ.  n.xix.  §  152 
(1875)417  The.  .blastoderm,  .divides  into  two  layers.. the 
ectoderm  and  the  endoderm.  1877  Huxley  A  fiat.  Inv.  An. 
iii.  1 13  The  endoderm  . .  is  composed  of  a  layer  of  very  dis¬ 
tinct  cells. 

Hence  Endodermal,  Endode  rmic,  adjs.,  per¬ 
taining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  endoderm ; 
Endode'rmis  [on  the  analogy  of  epidermis ],  Bot. 
1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  An.  i.  57  The  endodermal  lining 
of  the  enterocoele.  Ibid.  iii.  114  The  flagellae  of  the  endo¬ 
dermic  cells.  1884  Bovver  &  Scott  De  Barb's  Phaner. 
<5-  Ferns  12 1  The  endodermis  is  a  sheath  consisting  in  all 
cases  of  one  single  layer  of  cells. 

Endogamous  (end/rgamas),  a.  [f.  Gr.  tvSo-v 
(see  Endo-)  +  yap-os  marriage  +  -ous.]  Character¬ 
ized  by,  of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  endo¬ 
gamy. 

1865  Me  Lennan  Prim.  Marriage  iii.  48  Tribes  which  we 
shall  call  endogamous  tribes.  1875  Lubbock  Orig.  Civiliz. 
iii.  115  Tribes  which  have  marriage  by  capture  and  yet  are 
endogamous.  1880  Academy  10  July  26  The  opinion  of  the 
ancient  Arabs — that  the  children  of  endogamous  marriages 
are  weakly  and  lean. 

Endogamy  (emty-gami).  [f.  as  prec.  on  the 
analogy  of  polygamy .]  The  custom  of  marrying 
only  within  the  limits  of  a  clan  or  tribe.  Hence 
Endog-a  mic  a.  [see  -ic],  pertaining  to  endogamy. 

1865  Me  Lennan  Prim.  Marriage  48  note ,  The  words 
endogamy  and  exogamy  are  new.  1875  Lubbock  Orig. 
Civiliz.  iii.  95  Some  tribes  branched  off  into  endogamy, 
others  into  exogamy.  1873  Contemp.  Rev.  XXII.  423  The 
transition,  .from  the  exogamic  to  the  endogamic  system. 

Endogen  (emcHdgen).  Bot.  [Fr.  endoghie  (De 
Candolle  1813)  f.  Cr.  tvSo-v  (see  Endo-)  +  -yo'jjj 
born,  produced.  (A  Gr.  IvSoyevris  is  found  with 
sense  ‘born  in  the  house’).]  A  plant  in  which 
new  wood  is  developed  in  the  interior  of  the  stem, 
which  is  not  differentiated  into  wood  and  bark ; 
opposed  to  Exogen.  Also  Jig. 

Hence  Endogene  ity  [badly  formed  after  homo¬ 
geneity],  the  fact  of  being  Endogenous. 

1842  Gray  Struct.  Bot.  iii.  §  3  (1880)  70  Endogenous,  or 
inside  growing,  and  for  such  plants  the  name  of  Endogen¬ 
ous  Plants,  or  Endogens.  1867  J.  Martineau  Ess.  II.  167 
Man  is  still  definable  as  a  mere  intellectual  endogen.  1872 
H.  Macmillan  True  Vine  iii.  76  The  peculiarity  of  the  en¬ 
dogen  is  to  be  simple  and  unbranched  in  all  its  parts.  1835 
Lindley  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  I.  234  What  is  called  Endo¬ 
geneity. 

Endogenous  (encty-d^nas),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ous.]  a.  Growing  from  within,  b.  Path,  (see 
quot.  1883).  c.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  Endogen. 

Hence  Endo  genously  adv.}  in  an  endogenous 
manner. 

1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot,  Introd.  20  Palms,  which 
are  endogenous  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  1856 
Emerson  Eng.  Traits,  Relig.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  100  No 
chemist  has  prospered  in  the  attempt  to  crystallize  a  reli¬ 
gion.  It  is  endogenous,  like  the  skin.  1874  Lubbock  Wild 
Flowers  iii.  48  Endogenous  plants  . .  are  those  in  which  the 
hud  is  developed  from  a  sheath-like  cavity  on  one  side  of 
the  cotyledon.  1876  tr.  Wagners  Gen.  Pathol .  250  Oser 


also  holds  to  the  endogenous  formation  of  cells.  Ibid.  The 
endogenously  formed  pus-corpuscle  is  born  in  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  of  the  rabbit  like  a  young  trout.  1883  Fortn.  Rev. 
1  Aug.  177  An  endogenous  contagion  is  one  that  passes 
direct  from  the  sick  body  to  the  sound. 

Endognathal,  -lith  :  see  Endo-. 

Endolour  (endpbi),  v.  rare.  [a.  Fr.  endo- 
lorir :  see  En-1  and  Dolour.]  trans.  To  plunge 
in  grief. 

1884  J.  Payne  Tales  fr.  Arabic  II.  101  A  heart  endolored. 

Endolymph,  endometrial,  etc. :  see  Endo-. 

t  Endo*re,  V.  Obs.  Also  4  endorre,  5-6  en- 
dour.  [a.  OF.  endorc-r  to  gild.]  To  cover  with 
a  yellow  glaze  of  yolk  of  egg,  saffron,  etc. 

Hence  Endo’red  ppl.  a.,  Endoring  vbl.  sb.f 
concr.  a  glaze  of  yolk  of  egg,  etc. 

?r  1390  Form  of  Cury  (1780)  106  Put  yt  on  a  broche  and 
rost  yt  and  endorre  yt  wyth  3olkys  of  eyryn.  ?  a  1400  Mode 
Arth.  199  Ffesauntezenflureschit  in  flammande  silver  With 
darielles  endordide,  and  daynteez  ynewe.  ^1420  Anturs 
of  Arth.  xxxvi,  Ryche  daintes  en-doret/in  dysshes  bi-dene. 
c  1420  Liber  Cocorum  (1862)  37  Endore  hit  wit  ^olkes  of 
egges  then,  f  1450  15 th  C.  Cookery  Bks.  98  Endore  the 
coffyn  withoute  with  saffron  &  almond  mylke.  c  1450 
Noble  Bk.  Cookry  (Napier  1882)  66  When  the  endoringe  is 
stiff  let  them  rost  no  more,  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  90  Here 
is  to  recorde  the  leg  of  a  goys,  With  chekyns  endorde, 
pork,  partryk,  toroys.  1513  Bk.  Keruynge  in  Babees  Bk. 
278  Chekyns  or  endowred  pygyons.  . 

Endored,  obs.  var.  of  Adored,  ppl.  a. 

Endor(r  ihiz,  -al,  -ous  :  see  Endo-. 

Endorsable  (endpusab’l),  a.  Also  8  -9  indors- 
able,  en-,  indorsible.  [f.  Endorse  v.  +  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  endorsed. 

1704  Act  3  Sp  4  Anne  c.  8  §  1  Every  such  note  . .  shall  be 
assignable  or  indorsible.  1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  467 
These  also.. are  made  assignable  and  indorsable  in  like 
manner.  1809  R.  Langford  Introd.  Trade  12  A  Promis¬ 
sory  Note,  .is  endorsible  from  one  person  to  another.  Ibid. 

20  The  latter  act.  .renders  them  indorsable. 

Endorsation,  var.  Indorsation,  endorsement. 

Endo'rse,  (endpus),  sb.  Also  6  endorce, 
7  endors.  [app.  f.  Endorse  v.  ;  but  the  reason  for 
the  name  in  sense  1  is  obscure.] 

1.  Her.  A  vertical  division  of  a  shield,  one-eighth 
(others  say  one  fourth)  of  the  breadth  of  a  Pale. 
According  to  some  of  the  early  writers,  so  called 
only  when  a  pale  is  between  two  of  them ;  but 
others  deny  this. 

1572  Bossf.wkll  Armorie  12  An  Endorce  . .  is  the  fourth 
parte  of  the  Pallet.  1661  Morgan  Sph.  Gentry  11.  iii.  33 
The  Pale,  .is  divided  again  into  the  pallet,  which  is  half  the 
pale,  and  the  Endors  which  is  half  the  pallet.  1725  Brad¬ 
ley  Fam.  Did.,  Endorse .  .the  eighth  Part  of  a  Pale.  1864 
Boutf.ll  Heraldry,  Hist.  $  Pop.  v.  23  A  Pale  between 
two  Endorses  is  said  to  he  endorsed. 

f  2.  V  The  reverse  of  a  coin.  Obs.  rare “l. 

1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  iu.  32/1  A  Doller  of  Saxony 
. .  [had]  on  the  Endorse  two  Mens  Heads. 

Endorse,  indorse  (en-,  indp-js),  v.  Forms: 
a.  6  endorce,  7-  endorse,  d.  7  indoree,  6- 
indorse.  [Altered  form  of  ME.  endosse  (see  En¬ 
doss),  assimilated  to  the  equivalent  med.L.  in- 
dorsdre  f.  in  upon  +  dorsum  back,  which  was  used 
in  law-books  in  sense  1  ;  cf.  the  OF.  gloss  ‘  in- 
dorso,  endorseir'  cited  by  Godef. 

The  form  endorse  is  more  frequent  in  commercial  and 
general  literary  use,  but  indorse  is  more  usual  in  law-books.] 
I.  To  write  on  the  back  of  something. 

1.  trans.  To  write  on  the  back  of  (a  document)  ; 
to  inscribe  (words)  on  (the  back  of)  a  document, 
a.  In  general  sense  :  e.g.  to  inscribe  (a  document) 
on  the  back  with  words  indicating  the  nature  of 
its  contents,  one’s  opinion  of  its  value,  some  ex¬ 
tension  or  limitation  of  its  provisions,  etc.  b. 
Comm.  To  sign  one’s  name  on  the  back  of  (a  bill, 
promissory  note,  or  cheque).  C.  To  endorse  (a 
sum  of  money)  off :  to  write  on  the  back  of  a  bill, 
etc.  a  receipt  for  a  portion  of  its  amount. 

A  hill,  cheque,  etc.  payable  ‘  to  order’  must  be  *  endorsed  ’ 
by  the  payee  before  it  can  be  paid.  If  endorsed  in  blank 
(i.  e.  without  the  addition  of  words  making  it  payable  to 
a  particular  person),  it  becomes  payable  ‘  to  bearer  ’.  Such 
documents  may  also  be  ‘  endorsed  ’  by  a  subsequent  holder, 
who  thereby  becomes  responsible  for  their  being  paid  (hence 
th zfg.  sense  2).  Similarly,  a  bank  note  is  often  ‘endorsed’ 
to  show  that  it  has  passed  through  the  endorser’s  hands. 

a.  [1381-1613  See  Endoss.]  1581  Lambarde  Eiren.  iv. 
vii.  (1588)  518  He.  .should  endorce  his  name  upon  the  hack- 
side  of  it.  1601-2  Fulbecke  2nd  Pt.  Parall.  60  An  obliga¬ 
tion  endorsed  with  this  condition.  1686  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
2144/4  A  Note  . .  for  400/.  . .  with  250/.  Endorsed  off.  1706 
Ibid.  No.  4207/4  A  Bill  drawn  by  Mr.  Henry  Jones. .  endorsed 
by  John  Spurstow  and  Robert  Sparke.  1788  H.  Walpole 
Remin.  ix.  72  Sir  Robert  always  carried  them  to  George  II, 
who  endorsed  and  returned  them.  1838  Murray's  Handbk. 
N.  Germ.  Introd.  17  The  traveller  will  naturally,  .not  endorse 
them  till  he  receives  the  money.  1865  Morning  Star  28 
Jan.,  He  would  not  now  give  the  defendant  the  option  of 
paying  a  fine,  hut  would  commit  him  for  a  month,  and  en¬ 
dorse  that  upon  his  licence.  1868  Rogers  Pol.  Econ.  ii.  (1876) 

21  The  bill  may  be  subsequently  endorsed  by  a  firm  of  high 
character. 

0-  1547  -Adi  Edw.  VI,  c.  5  §  5  The  said  Wardens  shall 
cause  the  Number  of  the  said  Horses,  .to  he  indorsed,  .on 
the  Back-side  of  the  said  Licence.  1592  West  Symbol. 
A  iij,  With  &  vpon  condition  thereupon  indorsed  for  the  true 


performance  of  the  couenants.  1685  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2051/4 
Those  Gentlemen,  .are  desired  to  Indorse  their  Names  and 
Places  of  abode,  on  the  backside  of  their  Tickets.  1709 
Tatter  No.  1 13  ?  18  A  bundle  of  letters,  .indorsed. .‘  Letters 
from  the  Old  Gentleman.’  1777  Sheridan  Sch.  Scand.  in. 
ii,  My  friend  Brush  has  indorsed  it,  and  I  thought  . .  ’twas 
the  same  as  cash.  1822  Scott  Nigel  x,  Pointing  out  . .  the 
royal  warrant  indorsed  thereon. 

d.  'To  make  (a  bill,  note,  cheque)  payable  to 
another  person  by  endorsement.  Also,  To  endorse 
over :  to  make  over  one’s  rights  in  (a  bill,  etc.)  to 
another  person  ;  also  Jig. 

1866  Crump  Banking  122  On  endorsing  a  bill  or  note  to 
another  person,  care  should  be  taken,  etc.  1873  Burton 
Hist.  Scot.  VI.  lxix.  162  They  would  not  have  the  king 
indorse  over  to  his  bishops  or  anybody  else  the  reverence 
which  they  submitted  to  he  du#  to  himself. 

2.  Jig.  a.  To  confirm,  sanction,  countenance,  or 
vouch  for  (statements,  opinions,  acts,  etc. ;  occa¬ 
sionally,  persons),  as  by  an  endorsement.  Chiefly 
mod. ;  but  perhaps  implied  in  the  punning  quot. 
a  1637,  and  in  quot.  1633  in  Endorsement  2. 

a.  [a  1637  B.  Jonson  To  Earl  Ne'wcastle,  Nay,  so  your 
seate  his  beauties  did  endorse  As  I  began  to  wish  myself  a 
horse.]  1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men,  Montaigne  Wks.  (Bohn)  I. 
344  This  book  of  Montaigne  the  world  has  endorsed,  by 
translating  it  into  all  tongues.  1861  Stanhope  Pitt  II. 
xxii.  404  Such  were  the  statements  of  Mr.  Fox,  but  is  there 
at  the  present  day  even  one  man  willing  to  endorse  them? 
1874  Morley  Compromise  (1886)  67  Superstition  does  a 
little  good  by  accidentally  endorsing  rational  conclusions 
in  one  or  two  matters. 

0.  1862  Bright  Sp.  America  18  Dec.,  T  he  majority  were 
supposed  to  indorse  the  policy.  1880  Carpenter  in  19 th 
Cent.  No.  38.  599  This  conclusion  I  unhesitatingly  in¬ 
dorsed. 

t  b.  To  characterize,  describe,  entitle.  '(Cf. 
ticket ,  label.)  Obs.  rare. 

1596  Nashe  Saffron  Walden  161  He  endorseth  him  the 
puling  Preacher  of  Pax  vobis  &  humilitie.  c  1645  Howell 
Lett.  iv.  i.  (R.)  This  perchance  may  he  your  policy,  to 
endorse  me  your  hrothir. 

II.  To  put  something  on  the  back.  (Merely 
literary,  and  chiefly  humorous  or  pedantic.) 

3.  a.  To  load  the  back  of  (an  animal)  with. 
b.  To  take  (something)  upon  one's  back.  c.  To 
pile  (something)  upon. 

1671  Milton  P.  R.  iii.  329  Elephants  indorsed  with  towers. 
1808  J.  Barlow  Columb.  vi.  304  The  freemen. .  Endorse  their 
knapsacks.  1837  Blackw.  Mag.  XLII.  iii  The  heads  of 
camels  ‘  endorsed  ’  with  human  beings.  1839  De  Quincey 
Recoil.  Lakes  Wks.  1862  II.  98  Nightcaps,  surmounted  by 
handkerchiefs  indorsed  upon  handkerchiefs. 

4.  To  sit  or  ride  on  the  back  of  (a  horse),  nonce- 
use  (with  pun  on  2). 

a  1637  [see  2].  a  1845  Hood  To  Bad  Rider  i,  Why,  Mr. 
Rider,  why  Your  nag  so  ill  indorse,  man?  —  Desert-Born, 
I  cannot  ride — there’s  something  in  a  horse  That  1  can  al¬ 
ways  honour,  but  I  never  could  endorse. 

+  b.  To  mount  upon.  Obs.  rare~~x. 

1594  Carew  Tasso  (1881)  63  The  Painim  troupe  this  while 
seekes  to  endorce,  Defeated,  flying,  chac’d,  the  Citie  wall. 

III.  5.  Her.  In  pa.  pple.  endorsed. 

a.  =  Addorsed  ;  ‘  borne  or  set  back  to  back  * 
(Porny).  b.  Of  a  pale  :  Placed  between  two 
endorses.  C.  Of  wings  :  Thrown  backwards. 

a-  c  1500  Sc.  Poem  Heraldry  131  ibid.  98  The  ix  regardand 
is  ;  The  x  endorsit.  1572  Bossewell  A  rmorie  11.  42  Dors 
an  Dors  i.  e.  Backe  to  Backe  or  Endorsed.  1611  Speed 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  v.  iii.  14  His  armes  to  be  Gules,  charged  with 
two  lyons  rampant  endorsed  Ore.  1727  Bradley  Fam.  Did. 
s.  v.  Endorsed,  When  two  Lions  are  horn  rampant,  and 
turning  their  Backs  to  each  other,  the  Heralds  say  they 
are  endorsed.  1850  W.  D.  Cooper  Winchelsea  161  A  griffin 
passant,  wings  endorsed.  1864  [see  Endorse  sb.]. 

0.  1611  Cotgr.  ,  A ddorsS,  indorced  ;  or,  set  backe  to  backe  ; 
a  tearme  of  Blason.  1761  Brit.  Mag.  II.  581  Crest.  On 
a  wreath,  a  gryphon’s  head  couped.  .wings  indorsed. 

Endorsee,  indorsee  (e=n-,  irndp-isr)-  [f-  En¬ 
dorse  v.  +  -EE.]  One  in  whose  favour  a  note  or 
bill  is  endorsed,  or  to  whom  it  is  assigned  by 
endorsement. 

1767  [see  Endorser].  1785  Arnot  Trials  (1812)  318  The 
point  in  dispute  was,  whether  this  forgery  was  contrived 
by  . .  the  drawer  and  indorser,  or  . .  the  indorsee.  1809  R. 
Langford  Introd.  Trade  22  They  become  answerable  to 
their  indorsee. 

Endorsement,  indorsement  (en-,  ind^us- 
ment).  [f.  Endorse  v.  +  -ment.]  The  action  of 
endorsing. 

1.  The  action  of  endorsing  (a  document)  ;  concr. 
a  signature,  memorandum,  or  remark  endorsed 
upon  a  document.  See  Endorse  v.  i. 

1547  Ad  1  Edw.  VI,  c.  5  §  5  The  same  Endorsement  to 
be  signed  with  the  Hand  of  the  said  Warden.  1586  Sir  A. 
Paulet  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett .  1.  220  III.  7  By  reason  as  did 
appeare  by  an  indorsement,  that  they  had  bene  mistaken 
and  were  sent  to  Wyndsor.  1682  Scarlett  Exchanges  34 
By  his  Endorsement  he  made  it  his  own  Bill.  1767  Black- 
stone  Comm.  II.  468  The  payee  . .  may  by  indorsement,  or 
writing  his  name  in  dorso  or  on  the  back  of  it,  assign  over 
his  whole  property  to  the  hearer.  1783  Burke  Rep.  Com¬ 
mittee  on  India  Wks.  XL  289  When  he  made  the  endorse¬ 
ment,  or  whether  in  fact  he  has  made  it  at  all,  are  matters 
known  only  to  himself.  1848  Mill  Pol.  Econ.  II.  46  Many 
hills  . .  are  at  last  presented  for  payment  quite  covered  with 
indorsements.  1866  Crump  Banking  121  An  indorsement 
is  a  conditional  contract  on  the  part  of  the  indorser  to  pay 
the  immediate  or  any  succeeding  indorsee,  in  case  of  the 
acceptor’s  or  maker’s  default, 
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2.  Jig.  Confirmation,  ratification,  approving  tes¬ 
timony. 

1633  G.  Herbert  Temple ,  Sunday  i,  Th’  indorsement  of 
supreme  delight  Writ  by  a  friend.  1863  Draper  Intell . 
Dctiel.  Europe  (1865)  552  It  received  a  most  emphatic  en¬ 
dorsement  from  the  organic  world.  1879  H.  George  Progr. 
#  Peru.  1.  i.  (1881)  18  This  doctrine  . .  bears  the  indorsement 
of  the  very  highest  names. 

Endorser,  indorser  (en-,  ind/isai).  [f.  En¬ 
dorse  v.  +  -er.  (In  law-books  sometimes  in¬ 
dorsor  :  see  -or.)]  One  who  endorses,  lit. 
and  fig. 

1682  Scarlett  Exchanges  57  If  an  Endorser  commit  any 
Error  in  the  endorsing. .  then  the  said  Endorser  is  obliged 
to  make  good  the  Loss.  1743  Fielding  J Wild  11.  vii,  The 
drawer  was  not  to  be  found  . .  and  consequently  the  money 
was  now  demanded  of  the  indorser.  1767  Blackstone 
Comm.  II.  469  The  indorsee  ..  may  call  upon  either  the 
drawer  or  the  indorsor.  1777  Sheridan  Sch.  Scand.  11.  ii, 
In  all  cases  of  slander  currency,  whenever  the  drawer  of 
the  lie  was  not  to  be  found,  the  injured  parties  should  have 
a  right  to  come  on  any  of  the  indorsers.  1849  Freese  Comm. 
Class-bk.  35  An  indorser  of  a  bill  is  liable  in  all  respects. 
1883  J.  G.  Butler  Bible  Work,  Comm.  Acts  xi.  22  We  re¬ 
member  him  ..  first  as  Joses,  and  next  as  the  endorser  of 
Saul  to  Peter  and  James. 

Endosarc,  -scope,  etc. :  see  Endo-. 

t  Endorse.  Obs.  rare-1. 

c  1400  Ywaine  <5-  Gaw.  1461  When  that  he  [a  knight  newly 
married]  has  gretc  endose,  Than  war  tyme  to  win  his  lose. 

Endosmic  (end^rzmik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  ev5o-v  + 
0/07*0-5  (see  Endosmosis)  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  endosmosis. 

c  1865  J.  Wylde  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  62/2  Gases  have  an  as¬ 
tonishing  tendency  to  mix  together,  by  what  is  called 
endosmic  action. 

Endosmodic  (endffemp-dik\  a.  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.,  after  spasmodic .]  «  Endosmic. 

1839-47  Todd  Cycl.  Anal.  III.  484/1  The  original  appear¬ 
ance  was  speedily  reinduced,  owing  to  the  endosmodic 
action  of  the  sirop. 

Endosmometer  (endpzmp-mi'to.i).  [f.  Gr.  tv- 
So-v  +  wcruu-s  (see  Endosmosis)  +  -meter.]  An 
instrument  for  exhibiting  and  measuring  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  endosmosis. 

1836-9  T  odd  Cycl.  A  uat.  II.  98/2  An  apparatus  to  which 
I  gave  the  name  of  endosmometer.  1858  LARDNERV/«w<f-M’. 
Nat.  Phil.,  Hydrost.  77  Endosmometer. — Dutrochet  con¬ 
trived  an  instrument  to  which  he  gave  this  name. 

Endosmose  (e'ndpzm<7«s).  Phys.  [a.  Fr. 
endosmose,  formed  by  Dutrochet  as  if  ad.  mod.L. 
endosmosis :  see  next.  Cf.  Exosmose,  Osmose.] 
=  next.  Hence  Endosiaosic  a.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  endosmose. 

1829  Eiiin.  Rev.  L.  159  Endosmose,  or  impulsion  inward. 
1855  H.  Spencer  Princ.  Psychol.  (1872)  II.  vi.  xi.  139  Solu¬ 
bility  in  the  saliva,  without  which  its  particles  cannot  be 
carried  by  endosmose  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tongue.  i88z  Vines  Sachs’  Bot.  423  The  vesicle,  .swells  up 
strongly  in  water  by  endosmose,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  293. 
1835  Todd  Cycl.  Anal.  I.  41/2  These  filamentary  organs  .. 
were  endowed  with  an  endosmosic  power. 

Endosmosis  (end/zmomsis).  Physics  and  Phys. 
[mod.L.  (quasi-Gr.),  f.  Gr.  tv5o-v  (see  Endo-)  + 
orthos  pushing,  thrusting.  =  Endosmose.  (The 
two  forms  appear  to  be  equally  frequent  in  use ; 
endosmosis  is  more  in  accordance  with  Eng.  analo¬ 
gies.)]  The  passage  of  a  fluid  ‘  inwards  ’  through 
a  porous  septum,  to  mix  with  another  fluid  on  the 
inside  of  it. 

1836-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  99  All  alkalies  and  soluble 
salts  produce  endosmosis.  1844-57  G.  Bird  Urin.  Deposits 
(ed.  5)  428  The  well-known  phenomena  described  by  Du¬ 
trochet,  under  the  terms  of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis.  1880 
J.  W.  Legg  Bile  55  The  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  bile 
is  due  to  endosmosis  from  the  liver  itself. 

Endosmotic  tendpzmp-tik).  [f.  as  prec.  on  Gr. 
analogies ;  cf.  anastomosis,  anastomotic .]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  endosmosis. 

1836-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  108A  Two  opposite  endosmo¬ 
tic  currents.  1876  tr.  IVagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  537  Albumen 
possesses  endosmotic  properties.  1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot. 
673  The  endosmotic  force  of  grape-sugar. 

Endosperm,  -spore,  etc. :  see  Endo-. 

+  Endo'SS,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  4-7  endosse  (pa. 
pple.  4  endost,  5  endoost,  indoost,  indost),  5 
endos,  6  endoce,  9  (rare)  endoss.  [ME.  endosse, 
a.  OF.  endosse-r  corresp.  to  med.L.  indorsdre  En¬ 
dorse,  f.  in  upon  +  dorsum  (Fr.  dos)  back], 

1.  trails.  To  write  on  the  back  of  (a  document)  ; 
to  inscribe  (words)  on  (the  back  of)  a  document ; 
=  Endorse,  v.  i. 

1381  Pol.  Poems  (1859)  I-  225  Charters  were  endost. 
1460  70  Lydg.  Ord.  Pools  8  in  Q.  Eliz.  Academy  79  E11- 
dosyd  theyre  patente  that  they  shall  neuer  the.  1502  Ar- 
nolde  Chron.  (1811)  119  Wee  award  y*  ether  of  theym 
by  his  obligacion  be  bounde  to  other  x.  li.  stg.  wyth 
condycion,  endoced.  1613  R.  C.  Table  Aiph.(e d.  3)  En¬ 
dosse ,  put  on  the  back,  or  write  on  y°  back. 

2.  In  extended  sense:  To  inscribe  or  portray 
(something)  upon  any  surface.  Obs. 

1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  145  Mynerve  . .  Wyth  al  hir  wyt 
ne  coude  provide  More  goodly  aray  Thow  she  dede  endos 
Wyth  ynne  00  web  al  methamophosyos.  1595  Spenser  Col. 
Clout  634  Her  name  in  euery  tree  I  will  endosse.  1596 
—  F.  Q.  v.  xi.  53  A  shield  in  which  he  did  endosse  His  deare 
Redeemers  badge  vpon  the  bosse. 
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3.  a.  To  put  (clothing)  on  one’s  back.  b.  ?To 
clothe  with  armour. 

c  1460  Tomnelcy  Myst.  166  Both  ye  and  I  Agains  the  fynde 
are  Welle  endoost.  1805  \V.  Taylor  Monthly  Mag.  XIX. 
574  He  endosses  the  black  robe. 

4.  To  load  the  back  ;  in  quot.  transf. 

c  1460  Tcnoneley  Myst.  201  For  his  great  boost  With  knoks 
he  is  indoost.  Ibid.  254  With  tormentes  keyn  bese  he  in¬ 
dost  For  ever  more. 

Endosteal,  etc. :  see  Endo-. 
t  Endo'te,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  En-1  +  F.  dotcr, 
ad.  L.  dotare,  f.  dot-cm  dowry.]  =  Endow  v.  2. 

1528  Tindale  Obcd .  Chr.  Man  Wks.  I.  249  Their  own 
heirs  do  men  disinherit,  to  endote  them  [the  friars], 

Endothecal,  -thelial,  etc. :  see  Endo-. 
Endoubt:  see  En-  prefd  2. 

Endow  (endaiv),  v.  Also  7-8  indow.  [f.  En- 
pref. 1  +  F.  doner L.  dotare,  f.  dot-cm  dowry.  In 
legal  AF.  ( 1 5th  c.)  endouer. ] 

1.  trans.  f  a.  To  give  a  dowry  to  (a  woman) 
(obs.).  b.  To  provide  dower  for  (a  widow). 
Formerly  Const,  of. 

1535  -det  27  Hen.  Vllly  c.  10  §  7  Suche  woman  shalbe 
endowed  of  as  muche  of  the  residue  of  her  husbandes  tene- 
mentes.  1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  8  b,  The  wife  . .  shall 
bee  endowed  of  the  thirde  parte  of  such  landes.  1607  Shaks. 
Timon  1.  i.  139  How  shall  she  be  endowed,  If  she  be  mated 
with  an  equall  Husband?  1635  Austin  Mcdit.  106  Lest 
hee  should  be  thought  unable  to  endowe  his  Spouse.  1767 
Blackstone  Comm.  II.  131  An  alien  also  cannot  be  en¬ 
dowed,  unless  she  be  queen  consort.  1818  Cruise  Digest 
(ed.  2)  I.  180  If  the  wife  be  past  the  age  of  nine  years,  at  the 
time  of  her  husband’s  death,  she  shall  be  endowed. 

+  c.  To  give  as  a  dowry,  fig.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1475  Caxton  Jason  4  [Death]  the  dowaire  that  nature 
hath  endowed  to  me. 

2.  To  enrich  with  property  ;  to  provide  (by  be¬ 
quest  or  gift)  a  permanent  income  for  (a  person, 
society,  or  institution). 

c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  Lint.  Mon.  (1714)  69  How  that 
the  Crown  may  be  best  endowed.  1480  Caxton  Chron. 
Eng.  vii.  (1520)  150  b/2  Whiche  preest  is  sufficyently  en¬ 
dowed  for  hym  and  a  servaunt.  1569  Bk.  Com.  Prayer , 
Matrimony ,  With  al  my  worldly  Goodes  I  thee  endowe. 
1570  Act  13  Eliz.  c.  10  §  1  Ecclesiastical  Persons  ..  being 
endowed  and  possessed  of  ancient  Palaces  . .  and  other 
Edifices.  1580  Stow  Annales  559  He  indowed  them  with 
rents  and  reuenues  taken  from  the  priories  . .  which  hee 
suppressed.  1638  Pcnit.  Con/,  vii.  (1657)  136  Let  an  Hos¬ 
pital  be  once  erected,  and  endowed.  1772  Burke  Sp.  Ch. 
Claims  Bill  17  Feb.  Wks.  X.  146  Not  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  incompetently  endowed.  1856  Emerson  Eng. 
Traits ,  Cockaytte  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  64  A  testator  endows  a 
dog  or  a  rookery,  and  Europe  cannot  interfere  with  his 
absurdity.  1857  Toulm.  Smith  Parish  15  The  piety  of  the 
wealthy  led  them  to  build  and  endow  these  [churches]. 

3.  Jig.  a.  To  invest  with  (privileges,  etc.). 

1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  75  All  Achaasa  generally  through¬ 
out,  Domitius  Nero  endowed  with  freedom.  1661  Bramhall 
Just  Vind.  vi.  126  Justinian  did  new-found  the  Patriarch¬ 
ate  . .  and  indow  it  with  ample  priviledges. 

b.  To  enrich  or  furnish  with  (fin,  fof)  any 
'gift’,  quality,  or  power  of  mind  or  body. 

a  1420  Occleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  143  Hym  ought  endowed 
be  in  sapience.  1425  Past 011  Lett.  5.  I.  21  Ye  are  ..  of 
worshepe  and  cunnyng  worthyly  endowed.  1475  Caxton 
Jason  34  b,  Thinking  on  the  vertues  wher  in  he  was  en¬ 
dowed  they  complayned  him  moche.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  169  b,  He  hath  endowed  vs  Christians., 
with  the  spiryte  of  adopeyon.  1661  Bramhall  Just  Vind. 
v,  Our  Saviour  endowed  them  with  all  the  fulness  of  power 
that  mortal  men  were  capable  of.  1743  J.  Morris  Serin. 
ii.  34  They  . .  who  were  indowed  with  any  extraordinary 
gifts.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Lit.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II. 

1 14  Tennyson  is  endowed  precisely  in  points  where  Words¬ 
worth  wanted.  1872  Yeats  Techn.  Hist.  Comm.  212  Inor¬ 
ganic  matter  becomes  first  endowed  with  life  and  organisation 
during  the  growth  of  plants.  1872  Morley  Voltaire  (1886) 
142  Considered  as  statuesque  figures  endowed  with  speech, 
Brutus,  Cctsar,  and  the  rest  are  noble  and  impressive. 

c.  To  invest  (imaginatively)  with  a  quality. 

1888  Miss  Yonge  Hannah  More  62  The  ladies  not  only 

believed  in  her  wonderful  genius,  but  endowed  her  with  all 
imaginable  virtues. 

f  d.  Said  of  the  qualities  with  which  one  is  ‘  en¬ 
dowed’.  Cf.  Endue  v.  9  b.  Obs. 

1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  i.  i.  2^  I  do  not  thinke  So  faire  an 
Outward,  and  such  stuflfe  within  Endowes  a  man,  but  hee. 

+  4.  ?  Confused  with  Endue.  To  put  on  (gar¬ 
ments). 

1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  C  ij,  The  deuylle  . .  dyde  her 
endowe  her  gownes. 

t  Endowage.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  6  endowege. 
[f.  Endow  v.  +  -age.]  =  Endowment. 

1530  Proper  Dialogue  (1863)  34  Y  ’  people  to  swere  for  to 
maynteyne  this  endowege  of  y"  clerkes  and  religious  folke. 

Endowed  (endcurd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Endow  vi] 

In  senses  of  the  vb.  Chiefly  of  societies  or  in¬ 
stitutions  :  Possessing  a  secured  income  from 
property  bequeathed  or  given. 

1700  Dr.  Wallis  in  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  324  They 
are  schools  endowed  ;  with  exhibitions  , .  for  the  education 
of  youth.  1846  Mc  Culloch  Acc.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II* 
315  The  names,  free  school,  endowed  school,  grammar 
school,  etc.,  are  often  used  with  some  degree  of  confusion. 
1870  Echo  9  Nov.,  There  are  the  endowed  charities  which 
derive  a  steady  annual  income  from  invested  property. 

U  b.  Used  transf.  of  the  secured  income,  rare. 
1845  R.  Hamilton  Pop.  Educ.  viii.  191  The  endowed  sti¬ 
pend  would  not  yield  the  master  the  most  meagre  support. 
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Endower  (endau  sj),  sb.  [f.  Endow  v.  +  -er.] 
One  who  endows. 

1624  Darcie  Birth  0/  Heresies  xviii.  75  Authors,  Re¬ 
storers,  Endowers,  and  augmenters  of  the  Missall  Sacrifice. 
1765  9  Blackstone  Comm.  (1793)  604  The  right  of  visita¬ 
tion  of  the  former  results,  .to  the  king  ;  and  of  the  latter  to 
the  patron  or  endower.  1885  Ch.  Q .  Rev.  XXL  139  If  the 
State  regarded  itself  as  the  endower  of  the  Church. 

t  Endower,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  endouairer,  f. 
en-  (see  En-1)  +  douaire  Dower.]  trans.  To 
dower  (a  woman) ;  also  fig. 

1606  G.  W[oodcocke]  Hist.  Ivstine  Ff  4  a,  He  maried  to 
a  most  honorable  man  the  daughter  of  his  enemy  Vitellius, 
being  most  largely  endowred.  1653  Waterhouse  Apol. 
Learning  142  (T.)  This  once  renowned  church  was  gloriously 
deckt  with  the  jewels  of  her  espousals  ..  and  frankly  en- 
dowered.  1654  R.  Codrington  Hist.  Instine  15  The  wife 
being  endowred  with  the  blood  of  her  husband,  delivered 
.  .herself  to  her  adulterer. 

Endowing  (endenriq)  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Endow  v.  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Endow. 
c  1460  F ortescue  Abs.  Sp  Lint.  Mon.  xix.(i7i4''  130  Howgrete 
Goode  wyll  growe  of  the  forme  endowyng  of  the  Crownc. 
1631  Weever  Anc .  Fun.  Mon .  199  In  building  and  endow¬ 
ing  of  an  Hospitall.  1740  J.  Clarke  Educ.  Youth  (ed.  3)  189 
The  Building  and  endowing  of  Colleges.  1867  Pearson 
Early  Sp  Mid.  Ages  Eng.  I.  167  This  endowing  of  the  first 
adventurers. 

Endowment  (endowment).  Also  6-8  in- 
dow(e)ment.  [f.  Endow  v.  +  -ment.] 

1.  The  action  of  endowing,  in  various  senses. 

c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  Lim.  Mon.  (1714)  78  Wc  have 
found  undoubtydly  what  maner  of  Revenuz,  is  beste  for  the 
Endowment  of  the  Crowne.  1494  Fabyan,  iv.  lxix.  47  Of 
this  firste  Indowement  of  the  Churche.  1641  Termcs  de  la 
Ley  135  Indowment.  .signifies  properly  the  giving  or  assuring 
of  dower  to  a  woman.  1642  Perkins  Prof.  Bk.  v.  §  315.  139 
Possession  of  the  freehold  by  the  endowment  is  vested  in, 
etc.  1852  Lever  Daltons  II.  259  You  are  anxious  about 
the  endowment  of  the  Ursulines,  and  so  am  I. 

2.  concr.  The  property  or  fund  with  which  a 
society,  institution,  etc.  is  endowed. 

1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  lxxix.  (1611)  429  The  goods  of 
the  Church  are  the  sacred  indowments  of  God.  1649  Bp. 
Reynolds  Hu*ca  i.  39  O  therefore  that  every  Parish  had 
an  endowment  fit  for  a  learned,  laborious,  and  worthy 
Pastor.  1757  Burke  Abridgm.  Eng.  Hist.  Wks.  X.  41 1 
Alms,  and  endowments,  the  usual  fruits  of  a  late  penitence. 
1845  S.  Austin  Ranke  s  Hist.  Ref.  II.  501  The  estates  of 
benefices .  .were  applied  to  increasing  the  endowments  of 
parish  churches  and  schools.  1870  Daily  News  16  Feb., 
The  sacrifice  of  the  endowments  of  the  Irish  Church. 

f  3.  a.  Commercial  advantage,  profit,  b.  Pro¬ 
perty,  possessions.  Obs.  rare. 

1615  G.  S andys  Trav.  12  The  Lentiske  tree,  which  is 
wel-nigh  onely  proper  to  Sio  doth  giue  it  the  greatest  re- 
nowne  and  endowment.  1816  Scott  Old  Mart,  xxxiii, 
Basil  Olifant,  who  had  agreed  to  take  the  field  if  he  were 
ensured  possession  of  these  women’s  worldly  endowments. 

4.  A  *  gift  power,  capacity,  or  other  advantage 
with  which  a  person  is  endowed  by  nature  or 
fortune. 

c  1610  Sir  J.  Melvil  Mem.  (1735)  12  The  King’s  rare 
natural  Endowments.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  1.  iv.  6  Though 
the  Catalogue  of  his  endowments  had  bin  tabled  by  his  side. 
1672  Dryden  Assignation  1.  i.  Dram.  Wks.  1725  III.  296 
A  man  of  my  extraordinary  Indowments.  1710  Prideaux 
Orig.  Tithes  ii.  69  No  Endowments  of  the  Mind  . .  were  at 
all  necessary.  1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men ,  Shaks.  Wks. 
(Bohn)  I.  ^62  With  this  wisdom  of  life  is  the  equal  endow¬ 
ment  of  imagination  and  of  lyric  power.  1859  Darwin 
Orig.  Spec.  xv.  (1873)  428  All  corporeal  and  mental  endow¬ 
ments  will  tend  to  progress  towards  perfection. 

+  Endowry.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  Endow  v.,  after 
Dowry.]  =  Dowry. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cxvi.  139  Johane,  eldest 
daughter  to  the  duke  of  Brabant  . .  went  to  the  lande  of 
Buyche,  the  which  was  her  endowrie.  c  1530  —  Arth .  Lyt. 
Bryt.  (1814)26  Ye  shall  gyue  to  Perron  your  wyf  this  nyght 
f  charter  of  her  endowry. 

t  Endraper,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [app.  irregu¬ 
larly  a.  OF.  endraper,  f.  en-  (see  En-  j)  t  drop 
cloth.]  trans.  To  weave  into  cloth. 

Hence  Endrapering  vbl.  sb. 

1461  83  Pol.  Poems  (1859)  II.  287  By  the  endraperyng 
theroff  [of  wool]  they  haue  theyre  sustynaunce. 

Endrench  :  see  En-  preff  3. 
t  Endroi't.  Obs.  rare.  Also  endrayghte, 
-eyte.  [a.  OF.  endroit,  -ait,  in  same  sense.] 
Quality,  species. 

c  1400  Beryn  404  The  statls  that  were  above  had  of  the 
feyrest  endreyte.  1480  Caxton  Ovid's  Met.  xit.  xii,  A  yonge 
Centaure,  the  moste  fayre  creatur  of  his  endroit.  c  1488 
Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790I  36  The  clerk  of  kychyn 
. .  shall  go  see  the  kings  servyse  and  deyntes  of  flesshe  and 
fish,  that  it  be  alwey  chosen  of  the  best  endrayght. 

Endrudge,  endry:  see  En  -  prefd  2. 
t  Endship.  Obs.  [f.  End  sb.  4  -ship.  Cf. 
township .]  A  small  suburb,  a  hamlet. 

1589  R.  Harvey  PI.  Perc.  8  All  the  picked  yoouths  straind 
out  of  an  whole  Endship.  a  1688  Bunyan  Barren  Fig-tree , 
They  shake  the  whole  family,  the  endship,  the  whole  town. 
1701  De  Foe  Freeh.  Pica  agsf.  Stocky.  Elect.  18  They  are 
not  to  be  Nam’d  among  the  List  of  the  most  despicable 
Endships,  or  Village[s]  in  the  County. 

Enduce,  obs.  variant  of  Induce. 

Endue,  indue  (en-,  indi/T),  v.  Forms  :  a. 
5-7  endew,  5- endue;  3-7,  indew,  (6  yndueQ 
5-  indue,  [ad.  OF.  enduire  (also  in  semi-learned 
form  induire ),  corresp.  to  Pr.  endnrre,  Cat.  induir, 
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It.  indurre  (cf.  the  ‘  learned  ’  forms  Sp.  inducir , 
Pg.  induzir,  It.  induce  re) L.  inducere  (see  In¬ 
duce),  f.  in  into,  on  +  duccre  to  lead,  draw.  The 
etymological  senses  ‘lead  into’,  ‘  draw  into’,  ‘lead 
on’,  ‘  draw  on  ’,  account  for  the  Eng.  senses  1-6, 
which  approximately  follow  the  senses  of  OF. 
cnduire,  induire.  In  senses  5-6,  however,  the 
word  was  associated  with  the  nearly  synonymous 
L.  induere  to  put  on  (a  garment),  which  it  often 
renders  in  early  translations  from  Latin.  (Per¬ 
haps  it  would  not  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the  L. 
induere  was  adapted  in  a  form  coinciding  with 
that  of  the  verb  ad.  OF.  enduire.)  Senses  7-9  are 
of  mixed  origin  :  they  are  partly  derived  from  the 
tig.  use  of  sense  6  ‘  to  clothe  ’  (cf.  invest') ;  but  the 
forms  endew,  indew  in  15th  c.  (sense  8)  are  etymo¬ 
logically  equivalent  to  Endow  (cf.  OF.  dcu  1  pers. 
pres,  indie,  of  doer  to  endow).  Hence  in  16th 
and  17th  c.  the  verb  endue  had  all  the  senses  of 
Endow  in  addition  to  those  which  it  derived  from 
OF.  enduire  and  L.  induere.  In  sense  9  the 
meanings  proceeding  from  the  three  sources  have 
so  completely  coalesced  that  it  is  often  impossible 
to  say  which  of  them  is  the  most  prominent  in 
a  particular  use  of  the  word. 

The  form  endue  is  now  the  more  common  in  all  the  living 
senses,  though  some  writers  employ  it  and  indue  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  while  others  appropriate  the  latter  to  those  uses 
(esp.  senses  5,  6)  which  suggest  an  etymological  connexion 
with  L.  induere.  The  obs.  sense  2,  when  referred  to  by 
mod.  writers,  has  commonly  the  spelling  endew. 

I.  To  bring  in,  introduce. 

1 1.  To  induct  (a  spiritual  person)  into  a  living, 
or  (a  secular  person)  into  a  lordship.  In  ME. 
const,  in  (  =  into).  Obs. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  50  For  bischoppis,  abbots,  or  ojier 
personis,  to  be  putt  in  [>er  segis,  or  prestis  to  be  induyd,  or 
inled  in  Kirks.  1460  Capgrave  Citron.  256  Othir  dukes  he 
schal  endewe  in  the  lordchippis  of  Itaile. 

II.  [after  Fr.  enduire] 

+  2.  Of  a  hawk :  In  early  use,  app.  =  1  to  put 
over’,  i.e.  to  pass  (the  food  contained  in  the 
‘  gorge  ’)  into  the  stomach  ;  in  later  use,  to  digest. 
(In  15th  c.  only  cibsol.  ;  from  16th  c.  also,  To 
endue  her  goj'ge ,  her  meat]  Hence  transf  of 
other  animals  or  of  persons  :  To  digest.  Obs. 

a-  c  1430  Bk.  Hawkyngin  Ret.  Ant.  I.  296  And  ye  shall 
say  this  hawke  is  ful  y-gorged,  and  hath  endewedd,  or  i- 
put  over,  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  A  vij  a,  An  hawke  enduth 
neuer  as  long  as  hir  bowellis  bene  full  at  her  fedyng. 
a  1528  Skelton  Col.  Cloute  216  Your  gorge  not  endewed 
Without  a  capon  stewed.  1530  Palsgr.  643/1,  I  mute,  as  a 
hauke  dothe  whan  she  hath  endued  her  gorge.  1577  B. 
Googe  HereslmcJi s  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  161  b,  Give  them  [fowls] 
no  newe,  till  you  perceive,  .that  the  olde  bee  endewed. 
x6i5-33  Latham  Falconry  Gloss.,  Eiutew ,  is  when  a  Hawke 
digesteth  her  meat,  not  onely  putting  it  ouer  from  her  gorge, 
but  also  cleansing  her  panned.  1622  Fletcher  Sp.  Curate 
v.  ii,  A  good  stomach  will  endue  it  easilie.  1626  Donne 
Sernt.  lxviii.  684  Meat,  .such  as  they  are  able  to  digest  and 
endue.  1708  Motteux  Rabelais  v.  ii,  They  eat  and  drank 
like  men.  .endued  or  digested  like  men.  1721  in  Bailey. 

3-  1575  Turberv.  Bk.  Falconrie  327  Shee  will  have  in- 
dewed  it  out  of  hande.  1615  Latham  Falconry  (1633)  85 
If  the  stomacke..do  not  digest  and  indue  well.  1618  — 
2nd  Bk.  Falconry  (1633)  114  Small  birds.. are  meetest  for 
that  purpose,  and  easiest  to  be  indued. 

+  b.  fig.  To  take  in,  ‘ inwardly  digest’.  Obs. 
1596  Spenser  F.Q.  hi.  x.  9  None  but  she  it  vewd,  Who 
well  perceived  all,  and  all  indewd. 

f  3.  intr.  To  be  digested.  Obs.  rare . 

c  1575  Perfect Bk.forkepinge Sparhawkes  (1886)7  Meates 
wth  endew  sonest  and  maketh  the  hardest  panell. 

fill.  4.  To  lead  on;  to  bring  up,  educate, 
instruct.  Obs.  [See  examples  of  enduire  in  Godef.] 
1526  Pilgr .  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  16  The  purpose  of  God 
was  so  to  endewe  man  that  he  sholde  neuer  thynke  this  worlde 
his  fynall  habitacyon.  1541  Paynel  Catiline  iii.  4  He  was 
indued  and  brought  up  in  conditions  like  Catiline.  1580 
Baket  Alv.  I  135  To  indue,  instruct,  or  teach,  intbuo. 
1581  J.  Bell  H addon’s  A  nszu.  Osor.  323  Paule.  .endued 
you  at  the  first  with  a  farre  other  manner  of  doctrine. 

f  b.  To  bring  to  a  certain  state  or  condition. 
Obs.  rare ~l. 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  111.  iv.  146  For  let  our  finger  ake,  and  it 
endues  Our  other  healthfull  members,  euen  to  a  sense  Of 
paine. 

IV.  To  put  on  as  a  garment ;  to  clothe  or  cover. 
[Influenced  by  L.  indite  re.] 

5.  To  assume,  take  upon  oneself  (a  different  form) 
[cf.  L.  induere  personam ,  etc.]  ;  in  later  use,  to  put 
on  (garments,  etc.).  Also  fig. 

1432  50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  369  A  man  and  a  woman  be 
constreynede  to  indue  an  other  forme.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q. 
iii.  vi.  35  Infinite  shapes  of  creatures  there  are  bred.. 
Some  fitt  for  reasonable  sowles  t’  indew.  1626^  G. 
Sanuys  Ovids  Met.  xi.  232  Next,  Phantasus  ..  indues  a 
tree,  Earth,  water,  stone.  1814  Scott  JVa7\  xii,  The 
Baron .  .had  indued  a  pair  of  jack-boots  of  large  dimensions. 
1830  T  ennyson  Poems  122  Could  I  ..  indue  i’  the  spring 
Hues  of  fresh  youth.  1848  Lytton  Harold  x n.  vii,  Who 
had  not  yet  endued  his  heavy  mail.  1859  J.  H.  Stirling 
Crit.  Ess.  Tennyson  (1868)  71  How  perfectly  Tennyson 
can  endue  what  state  of  mind  he  pleases.  1880  Miss 
Broughton  Sec.  Th.  II.  111.  v.  209  Regarding,  .the  perfectly 
new  Tweed  suit  which,  .he  has  endued. 


6.  To  clothe  (a  person)  with. 

1432  50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  239  The  victor  was  induede 
with  the  coote  of  Iupiter.  a  1700  Drydkn  tr.  Ovids  Met. 
Wks.  1821  XII.  147,  Endu’d  with  robes  of  various  hue.  1850 
Hawthorne  Scarlet  L.x iii.  (1879)  123  A  loose  gown,  .such 
as  elderly  gentlemen  loved  to  endue  themselves  with.  1866 
R.  Chambers  Ess.  Ser.  1.  182  His  feet  are  raised  upon  the 
fender,  .he  is  endued  with  slippers  and  gown, 
b.  transf. 

a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Fam.  Ff.  Wks.  (1711)  136  The 
spring  the  woods  with  new  [leaves]  indews.  1857-8  Sears 
A  than.  iv.  27  Every  particle  of  the  poor  dust  that  has  ever 
indued  us.  1869  Blackmore  Lorna  1).  ii.  (ed.  12)  7  John 
Fry’s,  .hat  was  indued  with  a  plume  of  marsh-weed.  1875 
Wonders  Phys.  World  II.  iv.  305  This  species  indued  in  a 
thick  shaggy  fur. 

f  c.  To  overlay,  cover.  [The  current  sense  of 
Fr.  enduire .]  Obs.  rare. 

1644  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  I.  128  The  miraculous  Sudarium 
indued  with  the  picture  of  our  Saviopr’s  face.  1794  Blu- 
menbach  Mummies  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIV.  187  The 
hard  compact  ones,  wholly  indued  with  rosin. 

V.  To  ‘invest’  or  endow  with  dignities,  pos¬ 
sessions,  qualities,  etc. 

f  7.  To  invest  with  honours,  dignity,  etc.  Obs. 

1565  T.  Randolph  in  Ellis  Grig.  Lett.  1.  184.  II.  201  All 
dignities  that  she  cane  indue  hym  with,  are  all  reddie  given 
and  graunted.  1513-75  Diurn.  Occurr.  (1833)70  The  quenis 
grace.. maid  thir  personis  following  knychtis,  and  indewit 
thame  with  the  honour  thairof. 

f  8.  To  invest  (a  person  or  body  of  persons)  with 
property  ;  =  Endow  v.  2.  Const,  of.  Obs. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.,  Induyn,  doto.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr. 
347  Founders  and  Endewers  of  eny  persounes  or  comoun- 
tees,  if  thei  endewiden  so  richeli . .  weren  not  . .  to  be 
blamed.  1494  Fabyan  vii.  370  He  sette  therin  monkes  of 
Cisteaux  ordre,  whyte  monkes,  and  endewed  them  with 
ryche  possessyons.  1496-7  Plumpton  Corr.  124  That  it 
wyll  please  your  sayd  mastership  to  indue  this  woman  in 
some  lordship  of  yours  of  xx  marke  duryng  hir  lyfe.  1529 
Act  21  Hen.  VIII,  c.  13  Noo.  .Parsonage  that  hath  a  Vicar 
indued,  nor  any  Benefice  perpetually  appropriate.  1568 
Grafton  Chron.  II.  258  The  same  Jaques  had  promised 
the  king  ..  to  endue  his  sonne  the  Prince  of  Wales  there¬ 
with  [Flaundyrs].  1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  (1618)  231  To 
indue  his  brother  with  Ecclesiastical  reuenues.  1590 
Greene  Never  too  Late  Ciij,  What  substance  hath  Fran¬ 
cesco  to  endue  thee  with?  1611  Bible  Gen.  xxx.  20  And 
Leah  said,  God  hath  endued  me  with  a  good  dowry. 
1647  Lilly  Chr.  Astrol.  xviii.  102  A  man  modestly  indued 
with  the  Goods  and  Fortune  of  this  world, 
fb.  To  endow  (an  institution).  Obs. 
a-  1539  Act  31  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  5  The  king  hath  of  late 
erected . .  a  goodly  sumptuous  house . .  and  the  same  endewed 
with  parkes,  orchardes,  gardein.  1565  Calfhill  Answ. 
'Treat.  0^.^(1846)207  Constantinus.  .liberallydidenduethe 
church.  1601  F.  Godwin  Bps.  of  Eng.  232  [He]  very  largely 
endued . .  the  Abbey  of  Eynsham.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks 
(1621)  838  How  to  endue  the  same  with  lands  and  revenues 
sufficient. 

p.  1462  J.  Paston  in  Lett .  461  II.  113  Sir  John  Fastolf 
.  .mad  his  will  in  especiall  that  a  college  of  vij  monks  shuld 
be  stabilisshed,  founded,  and  indewed.  1538  Leland  I  tin . 
I.  10  St.  Thomas  Hospitale  is  . .  induid  with  sum  Landes, 
al  by  the  Citisens  of  Northampton. 

+  c.  To  supply  with  anything.  Obs. 

1595  Shaks.  John  iv.  ii.  43  More  strong  [reasons]  I  shall 
indue  you  with.  1607  —  Cor.  11.  iii.  147  The  Tribunes  endue 
you  with  the  Peoples  Voyce. 

+  d.  To  bestow,  grant.  Const,  dat.  of  pron. ; 
cf.  Endow  v.  i  c.  Obs.  rare. 

1587  M.  Grove  Pclops  Hipp.  (1878)  55  Let  Clio  muse  to 
paint  the  gifts,  which  Ioue  doth  her  endue. 

9.  To  invest  with  a  power  or  quality,  a  spiritual 
gift,  etc.  Often  in  pass.  To  be  endued  with  =  to 
be  possessed  of  (a  certain  quality). 

Nearly  synonymous  with  Endow;  the  two  verbs  may 
often  be  used  interchangeably,  but  in  mod.  use  endow 
suggests  that  the  power  or  quality  is  of  the  nature  of  a  per¬ 
manent  advantage. 

a.  1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  (1835)  13  With  vertuhs  ful 
excellently  In  hyr  soule  inward  endewyd  was  she.  1509 
Fisher  Fun.  Serin.  Ctess  Richmond  (1708)  8  She  being 
endued  with  so  grete  towardness  of  Nature.  1605  Bacon 
Adv.  Learn.  1.  iii.  §  6  Learning  endueth  mens  mindes  with 
a  true  sence  of  the  frailtie  of  their  persons.  1616  Hieron 
Wks.  II.  37  Was  it  with  what  religion  is  the  woman  en¬ 
dewed,  or  with  what  portion  is  shee  endowed  ?  1669  Boyle 
Contn.  New  Exp.  11.  (1682)  27  The  Apples  seemed,  .endued 
with  a  most  pleasant  Taste.  1709  Berkeley  Ess.  Vision 
§  86  Our  sight  would  be  endued  with  a  far  greater  sharp¬ 
ness.  1736  Butler  Anat.  1.  i.  Wks.  1874  1*  H  We  know 
we  are  endued  with  capacities  of  action,  of  happiness  and 
misery.  1791  Cowper  Iliad  xvii.  898  Two  mules  with  strength 
for  toil  endued.  1874  Holland  Mistr.  Manse  xxi.  92  Con¬ 
tented  with  the  hue  which  endues  its  wings  with  beauty. 

p.  1536  R.  Beerley  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  34  Most  reuerent 
lord  yn  God.  .ynduyd  with  all  grace  and  goodnes.  1655 
Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  1.  i.  §  17  An  oake  in  New  Forest  . .  is  in¬ 
dued  with  the  same  quality,  putting  forth  leaves  about  the 
same  time.  1692  Washington  tr.  Milton's  De f.  Pop.  ii. 
(1851)63  Kings,  tho  indued  with  the  Supream  Power,  are 
not.  .Lords  over  the  People.  1727  Pope,  etc.  Art  Sinking 
1 18  The  less  a  man  is  indued  with  any  virtue,  the  more 
need  he  has  to  have  it  plentifully  bestowed.  1754  Edwards 
Freed.  Will  iii.  iii.  156  Let  us  suppose  a  Scale  of  a  Balance 
.  .indued  with  a  self-moving  Power,  i860  Holland  Miss 
Gilbert  xvii.  305  A  heart  indued  and  informed  with  love 
for  God  and  man. 

t  b.  Of  a  quality,  etc. :  To  be  inherent  in.  Obs. 
1631  Milton  Sohh.  ii.  8  And  inward  ripeness  doth  much 
less  appear,  That  some  more  timely-happy  spirits  endu’th. 
1655  60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  27/2  Whose  Souls 
deceit  and  vanity  endue. 

Hence  f  Endu'able  a.,  capable  of  being  in¬ 


vested  with,  or  put  in  possession  of.  Const,  of. 
f  Endu  er,  one  who  invests  a  person  or  body  of 
persons  (with  lands,  etc.). 

1558  Richmond.  Wills  (1853)  124  Of  the  whyc  my  sayd 
wyffe  schal  be  endewebl  accordyng  to  comone  lawys. 
c  1449  [See  Endue  v.  8]. 

+  Endue  nient.  Obs.  Also  7  induement. 
[f.  Endue  v.  +  -ment.]  The  action  of  enduing ; 
concr.  that  with  which  one  is  endued. 

a.  That  which  is  put  on  or  worn ;  a  covering 
(rare),  b.  fig.  A  qualification,  accomplishment, 
adornment. 

1609  Holland  A  mm.  Marcel,  xv.  viii.  45  They  had., 
perused  the  old  bookes,  the  reading  whereof  declareth  by 
bodily  signes  the  physiognomic  or  inward  induements  of  the 
mind.  1641  Milton  Ch.  Discip.  1.(1851)23  They  prostitute 
every  induement  of  grace,  every  holy  thing  to  sale.  1650 
Bulwer  Anthropomet.  xxi.  229  Shoes  or  any  other  endue- 
ments  of  the  Feet  are  besides  Nature,  c  1674  Scott.  Griev¬ 
ances  under  Lauderdale  1  Our  great  perswasions  of  his 
singular  enduements.  .were  the  only  measures  of  our  con¬ 
cessions. 

tEndugine.  Obs.  rare-1.  1  =  Dudgeon. 

1638  Gratise  Ludentes  118  (N.)  Which  shee  often  perceiv¬ 
ing,  and  taking  in  great  endugine,  roundly  told  him,  etc. 

Endu’ing  (endiiHg),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Endue  v.  + 
-ing  *.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Endue  (sense  2). 

1575  Turberv.  Bk.  Falconrie  327  The  heate  [in  the  liver] 

.  .is  the  cause  of  all  kindly  digestion  and  indewing. 

Endu  ing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.]  That 
end  ues. 

1644  Bulwer  Chirol.  143  The  enduing  ensigne..by  evi¬ 
dence  ensures  the  priviledges  of  investiture. 

■f  Endu  lce,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  endoulcir ,  f.  en- 
(see  En-1)  +  doulx,  doulce :  — L.  dulcem  sweet.] 
traits.  To  sweeten,  perfume. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vn.  xlii.  352  Her  body  shee 
endulced  with  the  sweetest  balmes. 

Endulge,  obs.  form  of  Indulge  v. 
t  EnduTl,  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-1  +  Hull  a .]  ti'ans. 
To  render  dull ;  to  blunt,  weaken  ;  to  deprive  of 
sanity. 

1395  Purvey  Remonstr.  (1851)  28  Endullynge  the  regalie 
and  power  of  seculer  lordis.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xxvi. 
96  She  [Dido]  is.  .endulled  and  fallen  in  dysperacyon.  1520 
Barclay  Jugurth.  51b  His  mynde  was  a  lytell  endulled  and 
priuate  of  reason  and  memorie. 

Endungeon  (endznKbpn),  v.  Also  9  indun- 
geon.  [f.  En-  1  +  Dungeon.]  trans.  To  put  into 
or  shut  up  in  a  dungeon.  Hence,  to  enclose  in 
any  receptacle.  Hence  Endirngeoned  ppl.  a. 

a.  1599  Nashe  Lent.  Stuffe  56  Endungeond  in  his  pocket 
a  tweluemonth.  1623  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  F'lcnvers  Sion 
(1630)  31  That  Prince  of  Sin  . .  shall  endungeoned  dwell. 
a  1711  Ken  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  153  By 
Faith  they  mock’d,  scourg’d,  chain’d,  endungeon’d  lay. 
1820  Coleridge  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1836)  IV.  114  To  endun¬ 
geon  through  the  magistrate  the  honest  and  peaceable 
Quaker.  1827  Montgomery  Pelican  Isl.  ix.  163  'Twas  a 
spectacle  for  angels  . .  To  see  a  dark  endungeon’d  spirit 
roused. 

p.  1808  J.  Barlow  Columb.  1.  41  Who  now  beneath  his 
tower  indungeon’d  lies.  1884  Tennyson  Beckct  iv.  ii.  156 
Could  you  keep  her  Indungeon’d  from  one  whisper  of  the 
wind. 

Endurability  (endiiurabHiti).  rare.  [f.  En- 
dukable  a.  +  -ITT.]  The  quality  of  being  en¬ 
durable. 

1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  I.  iii.  vi,  It  begins  questioning 
Lettres-de-Cachet  generally,  their  legality,  endurability. 

Endurable  (endiua’rab’l),  a.  Also  7  indur- 
able.  [f.  Endure  v.  +  -able.] 

1.  That  can  be  endured,  suffered,  put  up  with. 

i8ooWordsw.  Michacl\s\ There  isacoinfort  in  the  strength 

of  love  ;  ’Twill  make  a  thing  endurable,  which  else,  etc. 
1823  Lamb  Elia  (i860)  208  His  Iago  was  the  only  endurable 
one  which  I  remember  to  have  seen.  1856  Froude  Hist, 
Eng.  (1858)  II.  xi.  458  Life  had  become  at  least  endurable 
to  her. 

2.  Able  or  likely  to  endure,  durable,  rare. 

1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1673)  434  The  mule  . .  ought 
to  be  brought  up  in.. hard  places,  that  so  the  hoofs  may 
grow  hard  and  indurable.  1616  Wit  ha  Is'  Diet.  549  Good 
manners  are  endurable,  but  beauty  is  lost  by  age.  1826 
Blackw.  Mag.  XX.  328  Rock-rooted  castles,  that  seem 
endurable  till  the  solid  globe  shall  dissolve.  1885  Manch. 
Wkly.  Times  Supp.  20  June  4/3  This  sheepskin  is  not  nearly 
so  strong  and  endurable  as  the  material  it  is  made  to 
simulate.  1886  Northern  N.  <$•  Q.  I.  51  The  author  has 
done  a  solid  and  endurable  piece  of  work. 

Hence  Endu  rableness.  rare.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  endurable. 

1795  Coleridge  Plot  Discov.  18  If  its  only  excellence, 
if  its  whole  endurableness  consist  in  motion. 

Endurance  (endiu®*rans).  Also  6-8  indur¬ 
ance.  [f.  Endure  v.  +  -ance  ;  in  OE.  endurance .] 
1.  The  fact  of  enduring  (pain,  hardship,  annoy¬ 
ance)  ;  the  habit  or  the  power  of  enduring ;  often 
absol.  as  denoting  a  quality,  longsuffering,  patience, 
a.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  262  We  can  create,  and  work  ease 
out  of  pain  Through  labour  and  endurance.  1839  James 
Louis XI V,  IV.  449  He  was  forgiving,  and  of  long  endurance. 
1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xxvi.  267  The  disciplined  endur¬ 
ance  of  the  men.  1861  Geo.  Eliot  Silas  M.  59  Their  aged 
wisdom  was  constantly  in  a  state  of  endurance  mitigated 
by  sarcasm.  1879  F roude  C&sar  viii.  76  The  endurance  of 
the  inequalities  of  life  by  the  poor  is  the  marvel  of  human 
society.  1888  Amer.  Humorist  5  May  3/2  Prolonging  his 
visit  beyond  all  endurance. 
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END-WAYS. 


p.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  ii.  i.  246  O  she  misusdc  me  past 
the  indurance  of  a  block.  1744  Harris  Three  Treat .  hi.  i. 
(1765)  137  Not  a  grain  more  of  Magnanimity,  of  Candour 
and  Calm  Indurance. 

f  b.  Durance,  captivity,  imprisonment.  Obs. 

1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  11621)  1256  Which,  .composi¬ 
tion.  .made  in  the  absence  and  indurance  of  their  Generali, 
was  by  the  Turkes  faithfully  kept. 

2.  Duration  or  continued  existence  in  time.  Also, 
power  of  lasting,  capacity  of  continued  existence. 

1494  Fabyan  v.  cxxix.  in  Some  accompt  y1'  enduraunce 
therof  to  the  laste  yere  of  Burdredus.  1692  Lady  Russell 
Lett.  II.  cxxxvii.  1 12  The  joys  of  eternal  endurance.  1799 
J.  Robertson  Agric  Perth  74  The  leases  now  commonly 
granted  are  of  endurance  nineteen  years.  1811  L.  Hawkins 
(T less  Sf  Gertr.  I.  27  Sermons  of  four  hours’  endurance. 
1855  Bain  Senses  Int.  i.  ii.  §  23  (1864)  63  The  undying  en¬ 
durance  of  an  electric  wire.  1865  M.  Arnold  Ess.  Crit.  i. 
(1875)  7  This  is  why  Byron’s  poetry  had  so  little  endurance 
in  it,  and  Goethe’s  so  much. 

p.  1596  Spenser  State  Irel .  2  Others  more  late  and  of  lesse 
indurance.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  11.  381  The  long 
indurance  of  the  Siege  [of  Troy]. 

f  b.  ?  Protraction  of  an  existing  condition.  Obs. 
rare~l. 

1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII ,  v.  i.  122,  I  should  haue  tane  some 
paines.  .to  haue  heard  you  Without  indurance  further. 

3.  cotter.  That  which  is  endured  ;  a  hardship. 

a.  1608  Shaks.  Per.  v.  i.  13  If  thine  consider’d  prove  the 
thousandth  part  Of  my  endurance,  thou  art  a  man.  1622 
Bacon  Hen.  VII ,  158  Wee  shall  also  unyoke  our  People 
from  all  heauie  Burthens  and  Endurances.  1812  J.  Henry 
Camp.  agst.  Quebec  134  The  endurances  we  underwent  in 
conjunction.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  I.  286  Is  my  present 
endurance  none  ? 

p.  a  1555  Ridley  IVks.  428  I  never  had  of  him  which  suffered 
indurance  at  my  entrance  to  the  see  of  London,  one  penny 
of  his  moveable  goods.  1622  J.  Rawlins  Recor.  Ship 
Bristol  in  Arb.  Garner  IV.  591  Which  he  must  procure,  or 
incure  sorer  indurances. 

Endurant  (endiu<>-rant),  a.  [f.  Endure  v.  + 
-ant  ;  in  F.  endurant.']  Ready  to  endure  ;  that 
endures  or  is  capable  of  enduring.  Const,  of. 

1866  Neale  Sequences  Hymns  137  Doing  good,  and 
endurant  of  evil.  1874  Pusey  Lent.  Serin .  314  We  should 
be  endurant  of  evil  and  subservient  to  all.  1881  Palgrave 
Visions  Eng.  240  Calm  adamantine  endurant  chief. 

Endurate,  obs.  form  of  Indurate. 

Endure  (endiu*\i),  v.  Forms  :  a.  4  endeure,  5 
enduer,  4-  endure  ;  £.  (5  induyr),  5-8  indure. 
[a.  OF.  etidure-r  to  make  hard,  to  endure,  —  Pr. 
endurar ,  It.  indurare  L.  indurdre ,  f.  in  (see 
In-)  +  diirdre  to  harden,  to  endure,  f.  dur-us  hard.] 
+  1.  1.  To  indurate,  harden.  Hence  Jig.  to 
make  callous  or  indifferent.  Also,  in  good  sense, 
to  make  sturdy  or  robust,  to  strengthen.  Obs. 

a.  1382  Wyclie  Acts  xix.  9  Summe  weren  endurid,  or  maad 
hard.  1407  Exam.  IV.  Thorpe  in  Arb.  GamerW.  58  O  thine 
heart  is  full  hard,  endured  as  was  the  heart  of  Pharoah.  1483 
Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  128/3  And  she  endured  and  enformed  all 
the  other  in  prayer.  15. .  Neiv  Not-broune  Mayd ,  Passion 
Cryste  388  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  /’.III.  16  So  endured  With  synne 
and  vyce  is  he.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  viii.  27  And  manly 
limbs  endur’d  with  litle  care  Against  all  hard  mishaps  and 
fortunelesse  misfare. 

p.  1578-1600  Sc.  Poems  16th  C.  II.  183  Priests,  curse  no 
more,  And  not  your  heartes  indure.  1588  A.  King  tr.  Ca- 
nisius ’  Catcch .  146  That  suithlie,  quhilk  maks  the  mynde 
of  man  stubbornlie  indured  agains  gud  admonition. 

II.  To  last;  to  suffer  continuously. 

2.  intr.  To  last,  continue  in  existence.  Also, 
to  persist,  ‘hold  out’  in  any  action,  etc.  +  For¬ 
merly  also,  to  continue  in  a  certain  state  or  con¬ 
dition,  remain  in  a  certain  place  (with  complement 
expressing  the  state  or  place). 

a.  c  1386  Chaucer  Man  Law’s  T.  655  In  the  castel  noon 
so  hardy  was  That  eny  while  dorste  therin  endure,  c  1400 
Maundev.  v.  (1839)  47  Who  so  stopped  that  watre  from 
hem,  thei  myghte  not  endure  there,  c  1400  Sowdotic  Bab. 
1220  Thou  maiste  not  longe  endure,  c  1430  Lydg.  Chorle 
Byrde  (1818)  14  A  wrecche  never  lyke  to  thryve  But  for 
tendure  in  poverte  all  my  live.  1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton) 
Dictes  10  b,  His  lordship  and  power  in  this  worlde  may  not 
long  endure.  ^  1555  Latimer  Serm.  Rem.  (1845)  ^  33 
So  this  great  king  endured  a  leper  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1653)  613  Snakes  and  Adders,  .will 
not  endure  neer  those  places  where  they  hear  their  voice. 
1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  218  Myrtles  will  endure 
abroad  near  a  month  longer.  1711  Col.  Rec.  Penn.  II. 
558  A  free  and  open  trade  with  us  whilst  the  Sun  endures. 
1814  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XII.  65  Such  corruptions  endure 
only  for  a  season.  1845  S.  Austin  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  II. 
407  Such  a  relation  was  too  wide  a  departure  from  the 
ordinary  nature  and  course  of  human  affairs  to  endure  long. 
1878  Browning  La  Saisiaz  35Take  the  hope  therein  away, 
All  we  have  to  do  is  surely  not  endure  another  day. 
p.  c  1450  Merlin  ii.  24  Thus  it  indured  longe  tyme.  c  1460 
Toiuneley  Myst.,  Processus  Noe  24  It  shalle  begyn  fulle  sone 
to  rayn  uncessantle.  .and  induyr  dayes  fourty.  1542  Boorde 
Dyctary  xxviii.  (1870)  291  As  long  as  the  Agew  doth  indure. 
1596  Bell  Siirv.  Popery  1.  1.  ii.  5  The  floud  indured  one 
whole  yeare.  16x6  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Countr.  Farme  407 
If  you  wash  them  in  salt  brine,  you  shall  make  them  white, 
and  to  indure  long.  1676-7  Marvell  CVrr.Wks.  1872-5  II. 
524  The  debate  upon  the  Nine-pences.  .indured  the  whole 
day.  1743  Loud,  <$■  Country  Brew.  11.  (ed.  2)  147  Neither 
Fermentation,  nor  Age,  can  ever  disunite  or  separate  such 
its  ill  Properties,  while  the  Drink  indures. 

+  b.  To  keep  up  with.  Obs.  rare. 

1588  R.  Parke  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  180  Men.. did 
trauaile  with  the  same  [burdens]  with  so  great  ease  and 
swiftnes,  that  the  horse  could  not  indure  with  them. 


+  c.  To  be  continued  through  space;  to  extend  I 
from  one  point  to  another.  Obs.  rare. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cccxxxvii.  (1812)  527  Highe 
wodes  and  forestes,  that  endured  to  the  cyte  of  Constances. 
c  1530  —  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  303  Thei  [woundes]  began 
at  his  shouldres  and  endured  downe  to  his  thyghes.  1588  R. 
Parke  tr.  Mendoza  s  Hist.  China  229  These  Hands  endured 
vntill  they  came  vnto  a  little  gulfe.  Ibid.  328  Many  townes 
of  Indians  of  this  nation,  the  which  indured  twelue  dayes 
iourney. 

f  d.  quasi- trails,  with  out:  To  last  out,  per¬ 
sist  during  the  continuance  of  (an  event  or  action). 

1636  E.  Dacres  tr.  MachiaveVs  Disc.  Livy  I.  133  They 
would  sooner  accept  of  the  Kings,  than  endure  out  the 
warre. 

3.  trans.  To  undergo,  bear,  sustain  (continuous 
pain,  opposition,  hardship,  or  annoyance) ;  pro¬ 
perty  to  undergo  without  succumbing  or  giving 
way.  Also  absol. 

a.  c  1325  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  475  What  more-hond  moltehe 
a-cheue  pat  hade  endured  in  worlde  stronge.  1340  Ham- 
pole  Pr.  Const'.  6865  For-why  na  whitt  of  man  may  endure 
To  se  a  devel  in  his  propre  figure.  1570  6  Lambarde 
Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  145  One  sort  founde  him  more  than  a 
Pope,  the  other  felt  him  more  than  a  King,  and  they  both 
endured  him  an  intollerable  tyrant.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  11. 
206  To  endure  Exile,  or  ignominy,  or  bonds,  or  pain.  1795 
Southey  Joan  of  Arcv.  380  He  can  brave  his  cruelty,  And 
triumph  by  enduring.  1876  Green  Short  Hist.  ii.  §  8  (1882) 

101  Such  anarchy  as  England  had  endured  under  Stephen. 

P.  1594  H.  Willobie  in  Shaks.  C.  Praise  7  To  indure  the 
burning  heate.  1671  True  Nonconf.  169  Your  N.  C.  must 
indeed  be  very  simple,  that  he  could  indure  such  imposing. 
1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  (1737)  II.  383  See  how  you  can 
indure  the  prospect.  1782  Priestley  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  11.  238 
These  writers  had.  .to  indure.  .the  punishment. 

b.  Of  things:  To  support  (a  strain,  pressure, 
wear  and  tear,  etc.)  without  receiving  injury ;  for¬ 
merly  also  absol.  Also  in  weaker  sense,  to  undergo, 
suffer,  be  subjected  to. 

1413  Lydg.  Pylg.  So7vle  iv.  xxx,  Gold  wylle  well  enduren 
under  the  hamoure  enlargyng  hymself  withouten  erasure. 
1611  Bible  Pref.  1  The  same  endured  many  a  storm  of 
gaine-saying.  1658  Evelyn  Fr.  Gard.  (1675)70  Old  trees, 
whose  rind  being  very  tough,  can  endure  the  wedge  with¬ 
out  splitting,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  §  3.  247  The  loss  [of 
heat]  endured  . .  through  radiation  into  space. 

tc.  To  withstand  as  an  adversary,  support, 
sustain.  Obs. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  11.  429  His  men.. war  sa  few  that 
thai  11a  mycht  Endqr  the  forss  mar  off  the  fycht.  c  1450 
Merlin  ix.  134  That  noon  myght  his  strokes  endure.  1470- 
85  Malory  Arthurs.,  i,  Yet  shalle  I  ryght  wel  endure  you. 
1724  De  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  64  We  were  obliged  to 
endure  the  whole  weight  of  the  imperial  army. 

4.  To  suffer  without  resistance,  submit  to,  toler¬ 
ate  ;  to  contemplate  with  toleration. 

a-  1475  Caxton  Jason  78  Notwithstanding  he  endured  the 
malice  of  Zethephius.  .acertayn  space.  1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C. 
iv.  iii.  29  Brutus,  baite  not  me,  lie  not  indure  it.  1609  B. 
JonsoNiSY/.  Worn.  i.i.  (1616'  533  Hecannot  endure  a  Costard- 
monger.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxiv.  129  Common¬ 
wealths  can  endure  no  Diet.  1716-8  Lady  M.  W.  Monta¬ 
gue  Lett.  I.  xvi.  54  Men  endure  everything  while  they  are 
in  love.  1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  ii.  §  24  The  tendency  of 
your  opinions  is  so  bad  that  no  good  man  can  endure  them. 
1845  E.  Holmes  Mozart  136  The  French  gentlemen  have 
only  so  far  improved  their  taste  as  to  be  able  to  endure 
good  things. 

p.  1617  Markham  Caval.  11. 86  Your  horse,  .will  not  indure 
their  companie.  1617  Hieron  JVks.  (1619-20)  II.  342  God 
. .  can  indure  none  but  cheerefull  Seruitors.  1678  Bunyan 
Pilgr.  1.  135,  I  could  never  indure  him. 

Used  for :  To  entertain  the  possibility  of. 

1677  Feltham  Resolves  I.  xxvii.  (ed.  io)  47  St.  Augustine 
would  by  no  means  indure  the  Antipodes  :  we  are  now  of 
nothing  more  certain. 

b.  With  object  inf.  (with  to),  snbord.  cl.,  or 
accus.  and  inf. 

a.  15. .  New  Not-broune  Mayd  (1842)  51  When  your  plea¬ 
sure  Was  to  endure  To  lye  my  sydes  betwene.  1607  Topsell 
Serpents  (1653)  815  The  people  of  Europe  in  no  place., 
can  endure  them  to  be  set  on  their  Tables.  1611  Bible 
Esther  viii.  6  For  how  can  I  endure  to  see  the  evil  that 
shall  come  unto  my  people?  a  1627  Hayward  Four  Y. 
Eliz.  ( 1 840)  44  He  had  openliereproched  the  French  soldiers, 
for  enduringe  their  master’s  enimies  to  lyve.  ^1718  Penn 
Maxims  Wks.  1726  I.  836  Those  that  have  employments 
should  not  be  endured  to  leave  them  humourously.  1732 
Berkeley  Alciphr.  i.  §  5  We.,  cannot  endure  that  truth  [ 
should  suffer  through  complaisance.  1792  G.  Wakefield 
Answer  to  Priestley  14  But  my  friends  . .  must,  and  will, 
endure  me  both  to  speak  and  write  of  them  and  their 
opinions,  etc.  1798  —  Reply  to  the  Bp.  of  Landaff' s  Ad-  ! 
dress  5  The  public  ear  must  endure  to  vibrate  with  an  in¬ 
cessant  application  of  wholesome  doctrine.  1871  Browning 
Pr.  Hohenstiel  1314  The  man  endured  to  help,  not  save 
outright  the  multitude. 

p.  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  vii.(i6n)  195  The  world  will 
not  indure  to  heare  that  we  are,  etc.  1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd. 
SfCommw.  (1603)  205  They  will  not  indure  any.  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  to  come  neare  them.  1654  Trapp  Comm.  Ps. 
iv.  3  Wee  cannot  indure  to  hear  sweet  words  from  a  stinking 
breath.  1660  Trial  Regie.  106  They  ought  not  to  indure 
to  have  their  Jurisdiction  so  much  as  questioned. 

+  5.  Of  things :  To  permit  of,  be  compatible 
with.  arch. 

1593  Bilson  Govt.  Christ's  Ch .  166  The  wordes  doe  well 
endure  it.  1823  Scott  Per'eril  xiii,  I  have  that  to  say  to 
this  youth  whiai  will  not  endure  your  presence. 

+  Endu  red,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  indured. 
[f.  Endure  v .  +  -ed1.]  Hardened,  callous ;  —  In¬ 
durated. 


1540  Surrey  Poems  103  In  blind  indured  hearts  light  of 
thy  lively  name  Cannot  appear.  1578-1600  Sc.  Poems  16th 
C.  II.  17 1  Their  false  indured  heart. 

t  Endurement.  Obs.  [f.  Endure  v.  +  -ment.] 
The  action  of  enduring ;  cotter,  that  which  is 
endured  ;  hardship,  suffering. 

1608  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  (1621)  626  Or  too-much  idle 
feare  of  sufferings  and  endurements.  a  1716  South  Serm. 
(1744)  VIII.  ix.  254  These  examples  ..  should  make  us 
couragious  in  the  endurement  of  all  worldly  misery. 

Endurer  (endiuoTai).  rare.  [f.  Endure  v.  + 
-er.]  One  who  endures. 

1596  Spenser  State  Irel.  (J.),  They  are.  .great  endurers  of 
cold,  labour,  hunger,  and  all  hardiness,  a  1625  Beaum.  & 
Fl.  Nice  Valour  iv.  i,  I’ll  fit  you  with  my  scholars,  new 
practitioners,  Endurers  of  the  time.  1832  tr.  Tour  Germ. 
Prince  II.  ix.  155  What  a  man  was  this  sublime  endurer  ! 

Endu  ring,  vbl.  sb.  Also  7  induring.  [f.  En¬ 
dure  v.  +  -ing  J.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Endure. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  m.  xi.  98  Acordynge  to  hyr  nature 
in  conservacioun  of  hyr  beynge  and  endurynge.  1413  Lydg. 
Pilgr.  Sowle  v.  i.  (1859)  73  Seculum  is  taken  for  the  en¬ 
durynge  of  the  world.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  { 1638) 
103  The  induring  of  a  long  siege.  1659  Pearson  Creed 
(1839)  329  The  descent  into  hell  is  not  the  enduring  the 
torments  of  hell.  1684  Bunyan  Pilgr.  11.  114  His  Faith,  his 
Courage,  his  Enduring,  and  his  Sincerity  under  all,  has 
made  his  Name  Famous. 

Enduring  (endiu^Tiq),  ppl.  a.  Also  7  in-, 
[f.  Endure  v.  +  -ing2.]  That  endures,  lasting. 

1532-3  Act  24  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  1  Fewe  of  them  . .  haue  any 
good  or  strong  horse-harneis  of  lether,  ne  any  endewringe 
saddelles.  1816-7  Byron  Manfred  1.  i.  4  My  slumbers— if 
I  slumber — are  not  sleep,  But  a  continuance  of  enduring 
thought.  1883  Froude  Short  Stud.  IV.  1.  x.  125  The  most 
enduring  incidents  of  English  history. 

+  Endu  ring,  prep.  Obs.  Also  6-8  induring. 
[Orig.  the  pr.  pple.  of  Endure  v.y  in  concord  with 
the  sb.  (e.g.  enduring  his  life  =  ‘while  his  life 
endures  ’),  afterwards  taken  as  prep.]  =  During. 

a.  1494  Fabyan  vi.  clxxv.  172  Endurynge  whiche  trowbles, 
the  Danys entred  the  lande.  1513  Bradshaw  .S7.  IVcrburge 
1.  987,  I  wyll  obserue,  endurynge  this  lyfe  mortall.  1548 
Udall  Erasm.  Par.  Pref.  12a  All  my  lyfe  enduryng..to 
employe,  etc.  a  1615  Brieue  Cron.  Erlis  Ross  (1850)  16 
Iohne  I  la  was  Erll  of  Ross,  .enduring  his  lyftyme. 

p.  1524  Diurn.  Occurr.Scot.  (1833)  9^  All  the  kirkis  of  thar 
dyocies  wer  interdyted  induring  their  wairding.  1588  A. 
King  tr.  Canisius’  Catcch.  Confess.  9  Gif  being  pairted  for 
adulterie  lauchfullie  prouen,  any  marie  induring  the  vyers 
[other's]  lyf  quhilk  is  adulterie.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk 
(1842)  179  And  I  promise,  indureing  the  conference,  not  to 
countenance  any  enemies  to  that  religion. 

Enduringly  (endiu^rigli),  adv.  [f.  Enduring 
ppl.  a.  +  -LY2.]  In  an  enduring  manner. 

1831  Ne7u  Monthly  Mag.  LI  II.  545  How  assiduously  and 
enduringly  they  toiled.  1862  R.  Patterson  Ess.  Hist.fy 
Art  378  The  great  empires  which  have  enduringly  impressed 
themselves  upon  the  world’s  memory.  1888  Harper's  Mag. 
July  215  The  work  was  done  cheaply  and  flimsily,  not 
massively  and  enduringly. 

Enduringness  (endiu0*rignes).  [f.  Enduring 
ppl.  a.  +  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  enduring. 

a  1867  Jas.  Hamilton  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xc.  16 
In  so  far  as  it  was  to  have  any  success  or  enduringness,  it 
must  be  God’s  work.  1878  Dowden  Stud.  Lit.  155  The  en¬ 
duringness  of  nerve  needed  for  sane  and  continuous  action. 

Enduyce,  obs.  form  of  Induce. 

+  E*ndware.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?  perh.  some  error ; 
OE.  *%nde-waru  (collect,  sing.)  would  mean  ‘  the 
inhabitants  of  an  end*  (cf.  End  sb.  and  -ware). 
Halliwell  gives  ‘  Endware ,  a  hamlet,  Lincl ;  but 
it  is  not  in  the  Line,  glossaries.]  ?  =Endship. 

1577  Harrison  England  11.  xiii.  (1877)1.  261  The  moonkes 
were  authors  of mame  goodlie  borowes  and  endwares  neere 
unto  their  dwellings  . .  But  alas  . .  they  wrought  oft  great 
wickedness  and  made  those  endwares  little  better  than 
brodelhouses. 

End- way  (s,  -wise  (endwei,-weiz,-waiz),  adv. 
[f.  End  sb.  +  -\vay(s,  -wise.] 

1.  Of  position  :  With  the  end  (as  distinguished 
from  the  side)  uppermost,  foremost,  or  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  spectator.  Also  Endways  on. 

1657  R.  Ligon  Barbadoes  (16731  87  To  dig  small  holes. . 
and  put  in  the  Plants  endwise.  1679  Plot  Staffordsh.  (1686) 
193  Set  obliquely  likeapack  of  Cards,  endways  or  edgways. 
1709  Berkeley  Ess.  Vision  §  2  Distance  being  a  line  directed 
endwise  to  the  eye.  1722  De  Foe  Col.  Jack  (1840)  47  The 
book  lay  end-way.  1855  Longf.  Hiaw.  vm.  68  The  birch 
canoe  stood  endwise.  1857  Mrs.  Gaskell  C.  Bronte  (i860) 
3  The  flag-stones  with  which  it  is  paved  are  placed  end¬ 
ways.  1869  Blackmore  Lorna  D.  xiii.  (ed.  12)  78  A  stone 
was  set  up  endwise.  1879  Miss  Jackson  Shropsh.  Word - 
bk.  s.  v.,  The  house  standing  en d  ways- on  to  the  street.  1884 
Times  (weekly  ed.)  3  Oct.  13/1  A  little  town  looking  end¬ 
ways  on  to  the  river  from  a  terraced  slope. 

b.  In  the  direction  of  the  ends  ;  also,  end  to  end. 
a  1608  Sir  F.  Vi: re  Comm.  125  The  Poulder.  .broad-wayes 
lay  due  West,  and  end-ways  North  and  South.  1862  Jrnl. 
Soc.  Arts  X.  327/1  Strips  of  vulcanised  india-rubber  ce¬ 
mented  endways. 

2.  Of  motion  :  +  a.  End  on,  in  a  direct  line, 
continuously.  ( Obs.  exc.  dial.)  b.  End  foremost, 
c.  In  the  direction  of  the  ends,  lengthwise ;  also 
quasi -adj. 

a.  i575Turberv.  Venerie  86  Hartes  which  have  bene  hunt¬ 
ed,  do  most  commonly  runne  endwayes  as  farre  as  they  have 
force.  1641  Hobbes  Lett.  Wks.  1845  VII.  456  As  if  a  foot¬ 
man  should  run  with  double  swiftnesse  endwayes.  1855 
*  Whitby  Gloss.,  Emhuays,  forward. 
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b  1765  Griffith  Storm  in  Phil.  Trans.  LV.  277  More  than 
one  [splinter]  flew  end-ways  like  an  arrow.  1796  Morse 
A  tner.  Geog.  I.  480  A  large  pine  has  been  seen .  .to  pitch  over 
endwise.  1870  Barnum  in  R.  Anderson  Missions  A  tner.  Bd. 
IV.  xlii.  421  Taking  the  gun  in  both  hands  and  striking 
with  it  endwise. 

C.  c  1790  Imison  Sch.  Arts  I.  138  Take  the  tube.. and 
shaking  it  endways,  the  mercury  will  run  into  the  tube. 
1791  Smeaton  Edy stone  L.  (1793*  196  The  stress  upon  the 
legs  is  always  endways.  1819  Playfair  Nat.  Phil.  (ed.  3) 
I.  165  The  strength  of  the  beam  to  resist  a  force  applied  to 
it  endwise.  1850  Chubb's  Locks  Keys  13  A  compound  of 
both  endway  pushing  and  revolving  motion.  1882  Nature 
XXVI.  599  The  endwise  action  of  so  large  a  force. 

+  Endwe  ll,  v.  Ohs .  rave.  [f.  E  n  -1  +  Dwell. 
Cf.  In-dwell.]  trans.  To  dwell  in,  stay  in. 
Hence  Endwe'ller,  an  inhabitant. 
c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  i.  437  Herdde  it  [the  cistern]  weel 
Tyl  water  wol  endwelle  it  and  abyde.  c  1630  Drumm.  of 
Hawth.  Poems  136  Rich  Pallace,  and  Endweller  ever  blest. 

Eh  dye:  see  En  -  prefO  3. 

Endymiony.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Endymion  proper 
name  +  -Y.]  Sleepiness  like  that  of  Endymion. 

1600  Tourneur  Trans/.  Met.  vi,  Long  Endimionie  Hath 
pierc’d  the  clearenes  of  thy  sight. 

+  Ene,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  4  eene,  3ene, 
3eeene,  yeene,  yn.  [related  to  OE.  eanian, Eanzl] 
Of  sheep  :  With  young,  in  lamb. 

1388  Wyclif  Ps.  cxliii.  13  The  scheep  of  hem  ben  with 
lambre  [ r.  eene,  yn,  ene,  ^eeene,  }ene  ;  1382  ful  of  frut ; 
Vulg ,/aetosx.]  —  Isa.  xl.  11  He  schal  bere  scheep  with 
lomb  [v,  r.  ene,  ether  with  lomb,  yeene,  ether  with  lomb ; 
1382  ful  of  frut;  \u\g.fa:tas.] 

+  E  ne,  adv.  Forms :  i  sene,  2-4  ene,  (3  sene). 
[OE.  .rue,  instr.  case  of  An  one.  Cf.  MHG.  cine.] 

1.  Once,  on  one  occasion  ;  opposed  to  often. 

Beowulf  (Gr.)  3020  Ac  sceal . .  Oft  nalles  sene  elland  tredan. 

c  1000  /Kl.FHtc  Gen.  xviii.  31  Nu  ic  sene  begann  to  sprecanne 
to  minum  Drihtne.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  15  Ne  beo  }?ll  nefre 
ene  wra5  )?er  fore.  a  1250  Owl  fy  Night.  1105  Vor  hit  bi- 
tidde  ene  swo,  Ich  am  the  blithur  ever  mo.  c  1325  Chron. 
Eng.  in  Ritson  Met.  Rom.  XI.  304  Ene  heo  [the  Danes] 
him  [Edmund]  overcome. 

2.  In  phrases.  For  ene  :  once  for  all.  At  ene : 
(a.)  at  one  stroke,  =  At  once  i  ;  ( b .)  in  one  group 
or  set,  =  At  once  2.  To  make  at  ene  :  to  arrange, 
settle  ;  cf.  At  one  2.  See  also  Bedene. 

c  1275  Lay.  20462  For  ene  and  for  euere.  1297  R.  Glouc. 
47  Thou  nart  one  y  payed  oure  tresour  to  nyme  at  ene. 
c  1325  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  291  pre  wordez  hatz  (>ou  spoken 
at  ene.  Ibid,  952  In  pat  on  oure  pes  watz  mad  at  ene. 

Ene,  obs.  form  of  Even  sb. ;  also  obs.  pi.  of  Eye. 
-ene,  suffix,  in  Organic  Chemistry  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  many  names  of  hydrocarbons,  e.g.  benzene, 
camphene,  napthalene,  toluene,  etc.  In  systematic 
nomenclature,  proper  to  compounds  of  the  olefine 
group,  with  formula  C„  H2n,  but  also  more  widely 
used. 

t  Enea’ger,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  eneigre.  [f.  En-1 
+  Eager.]  trails.  To  make  eager  or  fierce;  to 
irritate  ;  to  whet  (an  appetite). 

1594  R.  Carew  Tasso  (1881)  26  The  thought  of  this  his 
natiue  sauage  mood  . .  Angring  eneigres.  1649  Ambrose 
Media  xiii.  (1652)  350  If  it  be..eneagred  with  a  longing 
desire. 

Enearnest:  see  En-  prefO  2. 

+  Ene  brie,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  inebridre 
Inebriate.]  trans.  =  Inebriate. 

c  1430  Speculum  (1888)  35  This  wyne,  the  king  of  heven 
enebried  fulle  swetely. 

+  Enecate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  enccat-  ppl.  stem  of 
enecare,  f.  e  out  +  necare  to  kill.]  trans.  To  kill 
outright.  In  quot.  absol. 

•657  Phys.  Diet.,  Enecated,  killed.  1665  G.  Harvey 
Advice  agst.  Plague  10  Some  ..  enecate  in  two  or  three 
hours,  suddenly  corrupting  or  extinguishing  the  vital  spirits. 
1721-1800  Bailey,  Enecated,  killed. 

Ilence  Enecation,  Obs.  [see  -ation],  the  action 
of  killing  outright,  destruction. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renon’s  Dis/>.  182  The  enecation  of  small 
wormes.  1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  4  Min.  4joVlcers.  .are 
cured  if  verminose,  by  extraction,  and  enecation. 

En  Echelon :  see  Echelon. 

Ened,  enedmete,  var.  of  Ende,  etc.,  Obs. 
Eneich  :  see  En-  pref. 1  3. 

Eneid,  variant  of  TEnkid. 

Eneigre,  variant  of  Eneager  v.  Obs. 

Enelpi,  variant  of  Onelepy  a.  Obs.  only. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  29  On  enelpi  luttele  hwile  mon  mei 
underfon  ane  wunde  on  his  licome. 

Enema  (em/ma,  enf  ma).  Med.  PI.  enemas  ; 
in  techn.  use  often  enemata.  [a.  Gr.  tveya,  f. 
ivtlvai,  f.  iv  in  +  e-  stem  of  Uvai  to  send. 

The  normal  pronunciation  is  (e'nlmaj,  but  the  incorrect 
form  is  in  very  general  use.  ] 

1.  A  liquid  or  gaseous  substance  (either  medicinal 
or  alimentary)  introduced  mechanically  into  the 
rectum ;  a  clyster,  an  injection.  Also  attrib.,  as 
in  enema-apparatus ,  -instrument,  -pump,  -syringe. 
1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  Whs.  Voc.,  Enema,  a  clister. 
1751  Chambers  Cycl.,  Enema  in  medicine  denotes  a  clyster. 
1794-6  E.  Darwin  Zooli.  (1801)  I.  32  A  dram  of  it  [lauda¬ 
num]  was  used  as  an  enema.  1800  Med.  Jrnl.  III.  230,  I 
then  exhibited  a  laxative  and  antispasmodic  Enema.  1847 
E.  Seymour  Severe  Dis.  I.  9,  I  recommended  him.  .the  use 
of  enemata.  1872  Cohen  Dis.  Throat  87  We  can  resort  to 


nutritive  enemas.  1879  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  II.  3  The 
.  india-rubber  enema  apparatus  . .  may  be  employed.  1886 
C.  H.  Fagge  Princ.  4-  Pract.  Med.  II.  208  Enemata  may 
be  continued  somewhat  longer  still. 

2.  Short  for  ‘  enema-apparatus  ’. 

M od.  One  of - ’s  patent  enemas. 

t  Enemiable,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  OFr. 
anemiable,  ennemiable  :  see  Enemy  and  -able,  and 
cf.  amiable .]  Having  the  disposition  of  an  enemy ; 
hostile. 

1382  Wyclif  Ecclus.  xlvi.  7  A  bure  he  made  a3en  the 
enemyable  [v.  r.  enmyable]  folc. 

Enemicitious,  var.  of  Inimicitious,  assimi¬ 
lated  to  Enemy. 

1691  Ed.  Taylor  Behmen's  Theos.  Philos,  xviii.  27  Mortal, 
and  the  Properties  of  it  became  Enemicitious. 

t  E  nemious,  a.  Obs.  In  6  enmious.  [a.  OF. 
enemieux,  f.  enemi :  see  Enemy  and  -00s.]  Hos¬ 
tile,  unfriendly. 

1529  S.  Fish  Suppl.  9  An  enmious  and  an  enuious  laugh¬ 
ing.  1547  Record  Judic.  Uryne  42  b  These  [colors]  ar  the 
most  enmious  to  nature. 

Hence  E  nemiously  adv.,  in  a  hostile  manner  ; 
spitefully. 

1529  More  Heresycs  iv.  ix.  107  b  1  Neuer  eny  secte  . . 
wolde  . .  so  enemyously  blaspheme  &  oppugne  y"  church  of 
Cryste. 

Enemity,  obs.  form  of  Enmity. 

Enemony,  obs.  form  of  Anemone. 

Enemy  (e’nemi),  sb.  and  a.  Forms :  4-7 
enemi(e,  -mye,  enmie,  -y(e,  4-6  enne-,  en- 
nymyie,  5-7  enimie,  -ye,  (4  ennymei,  en(e)me, 
5  annemy,  elmy,  enmei,  6  ennimie),  4-  enemy, 
fa.  OF.  enemi  (Fr.  ennenti),  ancmi,  -y,  corresp.to 
Pr.  enemie,  Cat.  cncmig,  Sp.  enemigo,  It.  nemico 

L.  inimicus,  f.  in-  negative  prefix  +  amicus 
friendly,  friend.] 

A.  sb. 

I.  An  unfriendly  or  hostile  person. 

1.  One  that  cherishes  hatred,  that  wishes  or 
seeks  to  do  ill  to  another ;  also  in  weaker  sense, 
an  adversary,  antagonist,  opponent.  Const,  of 
(or  genitive  case),  to. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  14827  Quar  es  he  pat  godds  enemy? 
c  1340  Ibid.  25350  (Fairf.)  Forgiue  pine  eneme.  1362  Langl. 
P.  PI.  A.  xi.  148  He.  .biddep  [vs]. .  Blessen  vr  enemys.  1398 
in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  5  Enpresonedfalslich  by  enme.  c  1440 
York  Myst.  xvii.  329  Herowde  is  oure  enmye.  1538  Starkey 
England  ii.  49  The  handys.  .defend  the  rest  of  the  body 
from  the  iniury  of  ennymys  vtward.  1592  Shaks.  Rom. 
<3-  Jul.  1.  v.  143  Prodigious  birth  of  Loue  it  is  to  me,  That 
I  must  loue  a  loathed  Enemie.  1600  —  A.  V.  L.  11.  iii. 
18  Within  this  roofe  the  enemie  of  all  your  graces  Hues. 
1653  Trial  Major  Faulconer  in  Howell  St.  Trials  <18 16) 
V.  359  He  was  an  enemy  to  himself  in  spending  his  estate. 
1664  Marvell  Corr,  Wks.  1872-5  II.  98  A  worke  of  their 
enimyes  and  not  of  their  neighbours  and  friends.  1719  De 
Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  xi.  242,  I  had  been  nobody’s  enemy 
but  my  own.  1792  Anecd.  IV.  Pitt  I.  ii.  44  An  enemy  to 
his  fellow-subjects.  1845  S.  Austin  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref. 
II.  215  A  stake  was  driven  into  the  ground  before  his  door, 
as  a  token  that  he  was  a  public  enemy.  1859  Tennyson 
Geraint  <5*  Enid  282  Where  can  I  get  me.  .arms  to  fight  my 
enemy?  1872  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  12  The  man  of  the 
world,  that  worst  enemy  of  the  world. 

b.  spec.  The  Enemy :  the  Devil  (cf.  fiend'). 
Also  (our)  ghostly  or  great  enemy ;  the  old  enemy , 
t  the  enemy  of  hell  \  the  enemy  of  mankind ,  of 
souls ,  etc. 

1382  Wyclif  Luke  x.  19,  I  haue  3ouun  to  3011  power  of 
defoulinge,  other  tredinge  . .  on  al  the  vertu  of  the  enemy. 
1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  V.  131  The  olde  enemy  cryde 
openliche  in  pe  ayer.  1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  (1835)  9 
That  tentacyoun  Betoknyth  . .  Of  oure  gostly  enmye. 
a.  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  125  She  had  vij  husbondes, 
the  whiche  were  mischeued  and  slayne  bi  the  Annemy  of 
helle.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  4  The  prynce  of 
derknes  . .  our  goostly  ennemy  the  deuyll.  1535  Stewart 
Cron.  Scot.  II.  221  Be  illusion  of  the  ennimie.  1549  Com. 
Prayer ,  Visit.  Sick ,  Defend  him  from  the  danger  of  the 
enemy.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  273  p  8  Another  Principal 
Actor  in  this  Poem  is  the  great  Enemy  of  Mankind.  1820 
Scott  Abbot  xvi,  I  defy  the  Old  Enemy  to  unmask  me  when 
I  choose  to  keep  my  vizard  on. 

c.  The  great  or  last  enemy :  death  (cf.  i  Cor. 
xv.  26). 

1885  Border  Lances  166  Looking  to  see  the  great  Enemy 
arise  from  the  waters,  and  come  up  to  enter  within  the 
house  where  the  knight  lay. 

d.  transf.  and  fig.  (a.)  One  who  hates  or  op¬ 
poses  (a  cause,  custom,  state  of  things).  ( b .) 
Something  that  operates  prejudicially  upon,  coun¬ 
teracts  the  action  of. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vii.  xx.  (1495)  237  Eyen 
ben  enmyes  and  theues.  1595  Shahs.  John  in.  i.  263  So 
mak’st  thou  faith  an  enemy  to  faith.  1658  Evelyn  Fr. 
Card.  11.  §  3  (1675)  173  To  destroy  these  Enemies  [Palmer 
worms],  you  should,  etc.  1679  Penn  Addr.  Prot.  1.  viii. 
(1692I  31  Vice,  the  Enemy  of  Religion,  is  at  the  same  time, 
the  Enemy  of  Humane  Society.  1782  Let.  in  Air%-ot 
Windham  (1812)  I.  18  One  was  an  enemy  to  thinking  ; — 
the  other  to  drinking.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  229 
The  true  judge,  .ought  to.be  the  enemy  of  all  pandering  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  spectators. 

2.  One  belonging  to  a  hostile  army  or  nation  ; 
an  armed  foe. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6592,  I  ledd  30U  thoru  pe  strand,  Vte  of  all 
3our  enmys  hand.  £1325  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1204  And  harde 


hurles  pur3  pe  oste,  er  enmies  hit  wyste  1393  Gower 
Con/.  III.  15  The  higher  hond  he  [Bacchus]  nadde  And 
victoire  of  his  enemies,  c  1460  Fortf.scue  Abs.  «$•  Lint. 
Mon.  (1714)  121  His  Highness  schal  be  . .  of  Power  to  sub¬ 
due  his  Ennymyes.  1461  J.  Paston  Let.  23  Aug.  in  Past  on 
Lett.  No.  410  II.  42  God  ..  send  yowe  vyttorye  of  yowr 
elmyes.  1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  v.  iv.  22  No  Enemy  Shall 
euer  take  aliue  the  Noble  Brutus,  a  1674  Clarendon  Hist. 
Reb.  ix.  (1843)  5®1/2  To  take  charge  of  those  horse  whom 
only  their  friends  feared,  and  their  enemies  laughed  at. 
1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  350  p  1  The  Relief  which  a  Man  of 
Honour  would  bestow  upon  an  Enemy  barbarously  treated. 
1769  Blackstone  Comm.  IV.  83  A  rebel  is  not  an  enemy. 
1874  Bancroft  Footpr.  Time  i.  46  All  outside  the  family, 
tribe,  or  nation  were  usually  held  as  enemies. 

3.  The  hostile  force.  Originally  only  as  quasi- 
personified,  with  concord  in  sing. ;  now  also  as 
collect,  with  concord  in  pi.  Also,  a  hostile  ship. 

1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  iv.  iii.  199 ’Tis  better  that  the  Enemie 
seeke  vs.  1793  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  159  They  strike  at 
the  enemy  in  his  weakest  and  most  vulnerable  part.  1813 
Wellington  in  Gurw.  Disp.  XI.  35  To  draw  the  attention 
of  the  enemy  to  this  quarter.  1855  Motley  Dutch  Rep.  vi. 
i.  (1866)  771  He  sprang  on  board  the  enemy  alone.  1867 
Pearson  Early  *$•  Mid.  Ages  Eng.  I.  471  A  storm  of  arrows 
completed  the  rout  of  the  first  line  of  the  enemy ;  and  their 
men-at-arms  were,  etc. 

h.fg. 

1879  Proctor  Pleas.  IVays  Sc.  viii.  174  Cold  is  the  real 
enemy  which  bars  the  way  towards  the  Pole. 

c.  colloq.  or  slang.  How  goes  the  enemy  :  = 

1  what  is  the  time  ?  * 

1839  Dickens  Nich.  Nick.  xix.  1839  Bailey  Festus  xiv. 
(1848)  154. 

+  II.  4.  [app.  a  subst.  use  of  B.  1 .]  =  Enmity. 
Obs.  rare. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth,  de  P.  R.  viii.  xiii.  (1495)  320  Vnder 
the  planete  Mars  is  conteyned  werre  and  batayle,  prison 
and  enmye.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  15  pat  cursing  be  r^twyse 
longen  [pre  condiciouns]  . .  ri3twisnes  in  pe  kirk  . .  vnri^t- 
wisnes  in  pe  man  cursid,  &  enmey  of  pe  obstinat.  Ibid. 
87  On  sle|>  an  oper  bi  enemy,  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  212 
For  to  him  he  hadde  a  prevj^e  enmy^e. 

B.  adj.  (In  many  examples  the  word  admits  of 
being  regarded  as  the  sb.  used  attrib.) 

+  1.  Adverse,  hostile,  ill-disposed,  unfriendly. 
Const,  to,  with.  Obs. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  12930  (Trin.)  pe  enemy  fend  po  him 
[Jesus]  sou}t.  1382  Wyclif  i  Cor.  xv.  26  Forsoth  at  the 
laste,  the  enemy  deeth  schal  be  distroyed.  1514  Barclay 
Cyt.  Sf  Uplondyshm.  (1847)  63  Enemie  to  muses  is  wretched 
povertie.  1553  N.  Grimald  tr.  Cicero's  Duties  ( c  1600)  131 
b  To  mans  nature,  .cruelty  is  most  enimy.  1596  Shaks. 
Merch.  V.  iv.  i.  447  Your  wife,  .would  not  hold  out  enemy 
for  euer.  1607  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  (1673)  ick>  The 
enemy  beasts  to  harts  : — Harts  are  opposed  by  wolves.  1643 
Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  137,  I  have  beene  shipwrackt, 
yet  am  not  enemy  with  the  sea  or  winds.  1654  Earl  of 
Orrery  P arthenissa  (1676)  125  He  has  nothing  that’s  enemy 
to  us  but  his  name.  1726  Swift  Gulliver  n.  vii.  Some  evil 
genius,  enemy  to  mankind,  must  have  been  the  first  con¬ 
triver. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hostile  army  or  nation  ; 
standing  in  the  relation  of  an  enemy,  hostile. 
rare  in  mod.  use. 

1388  Wyclif  Ecclus.  xlvi.  7  He  made  assart  a}ens  the 
folk  enemy  [1382  enmyable  folc].  1598GRENEWEY  Tacitus' 
Ann.  xi.  viii.  (1622)  149  Being  captaines  of  the  enemy  na¬ 
tions.  1623  Bingham  Xenophon  82  The  Countrey  is  enemy, 
and  we  in  danger  to  lose  many  Souldiers.  1653  Holcroft 
Procopins  iv.  1^9  Narses  medled  not  with  Ariininum.  .nor 
with  any  other  Enemy-towne.  1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos. 
(1701)  116/2  The  Carduchi,a  People  Enemy  to  the  Persians. 
1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  II.  429  There  is  a  party  of  enemy 
Indians  coming  that  way.  1793  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  IV. 
25  (1859)  Enemy  goods  are  lawful  prize.  1881  J.  Westlake 
in  Academy  15  Jan.  14/3  Distinguishing  ..  between  the 
enemy  character  of  individuals  and  of  their  State. 

t  E  nemy,  v.  Obs.  rare  ~ l.  [f.  prec.]  inlr. 
To  be  hostile  to.  Ilence  fE  nemying  vbl.  sb. 

1382  Wyclif  Ps.  xxxiv.  19  Ouer  io}e  not  •  to  me  that 
enemyen  [1388  ben  aduersaries]  to  me  wickeli.  1529  S. 
Fish  Suppl.  9  So  then  here  was  enmying,  enuying,  laugh¬ 
ing,  etc. 

Enemy,  dial,  corruption  of  Anemone. 

18. .  Tennyson  N.  Farmer  ix,  They  fun  ’um  theer  a-laaid 
of  ’is  faace  Doon  i’  the  woild  ’enemies. 

t  E’nemyful,  a.  Obs.  rare  — 1.  ff.  Enemy  + 
-ful.]  Resulting  from  the  action  of  an  enemy ; 
hostile.  Hence  E  nemyfully  adv.,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  an  enemy. 

1382  Wyclif  Isa.  i.  7  ^oure  regioun.  .shal  be  desolat  as  in 
enemyful  wastete.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  260  That 
had  emnefully  enuye  to  the  glory  of  them  that  were  made. 

+  E  nemylike,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  Also  4 
enemylich.  [f.  Enemy  +  Like  a.  and  adv.] 

A.  adj.  Resembling  an  enemy  ;  having  the 
bearing  or  disposition  of  an  enemy. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  166  To  be  caried  with 
an  enemylike  mynd  against  his  aduersarie.  1623  Bingham 
Xenophon  7  As  for  Cyrus,  where  he  is.  .an  enemie,  no  man 
more  sowre,  nor  more  enemie-like. 

B.  adv.  After  the  manner  of  an  enemy ;  as  an 
enemy  does. 

1382  Wyclif  Num.  xxv.  18  The  Madianytees.  .enemylich 
han  doo  a3eyns  30W.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  iv. 

xx.  (1634)  739  To  defend  with  warre  the  dominions  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  charge,  if  at  any  time  they  be  enemy-like 
assailed.  1631  Gouge  God's  Arrows  111.  ii.  183  They  were 
the  first  that  enemie-like  set  upon  Israel.  1651  Howell 
Venice  178  But  whether  he  is  to  be  acknowledg’d  as  a 
Father,  who  enemy-like  robs  his  children,  judge  you. 


ENEMYLY. 


ENERGY. 


t  E  nemyly,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  rare.  Also 
4  enmyly.  [1.  Enemy  a.  +  -ly  1  and  2.] 

A.  adj.  Hostile.  B.  adv.  In  a  hostile 
manner. 

1382  Wyclif  2  Marc.  xiv.  ji  Other  frendis  hauynge hem 
enmyly,  enflawmiden  Demetrie  a^einus  Judee.  1561  Daus 
tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  139  b,  The  Lord  is.  .describyng 
the  enemylie  warre  agaynst  Antichrist. 

E*nemyship,  nonce-wd .  [f.  Enemy  + -ship.] 

The  position  or  relation  of  an  enemy. 

1776  Paine  Com.  Sense  (1791)  30  Is  the  nearest  and  only 
true  way  of  proving  enemyship,  if  I  may  so  call  it. 

+  Enent,  and  with  advb.  gen.  suffix  -es  en- 
entes,  prep.  Obs.  Forms:  a.  4  enent.  £.  4 
enentes,  -is,  6  enens.  [var.  ff.  Anent.]  In  va¬ 
rious  senses  of  Anent  :  e.g.  in  the  eyes  or  opinion 
of=  Anent  6  ;  opposite  =  Anent  7  ;  towards  ;  in 
favour  of  =  Anent  9  ;  as  regards  —  Anent  10. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6880  (Gott.)  Als  enent  J>is  moyses.  Ibid. 
10858  (Cott.)  pou  has  enent  vr  lauerd  spedd.  Ibid.  14459 
Enentispe  Iuus  al  was  for  noght.  Ibid.  14878  All  for  noght 
enent  him  stode.  Ibid.  25312  pou  hald  wreth  enents  pi 
broiper.  a  1400-50  Alexa?ider  3245  Suldneuir  na  gome  be 
to  glade.  .Of  his  ne}bour  noy  enentis  him-selfe.  1516  Will 
Rd.  Peke  of  Whd.  4  June,  Even  enens  my  stall. 

+  Enentise,  -ish,  v.  Obs.  In  4  ene(y)ntis, 
-ysch.  [var.  ff.  of  Anientjse.]  traits.  To  bring 
to  nothing,  exhaust  (the  contents  of  a  vessel). 
Hence  Ene’ntising  vbl.  sb.,  exhaustion,  fainting. 
a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  lxxiv.  8  The  groundis  that  is  the 
pyne  of  hell  is  noght  enentist  [ibid  enentyscht]  that  it  ne 
last  withouten  ende.  1388  Wyclif  Judith  xiii.  29  Achior. . 
felde  doun  on  his  face,  .and  his  soule  suffride  eneyntisyng. 

En epidermic  (enepidaumik),  a.  [f.  En-2 
pref.  +  Epiderm-is  skin  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  (medical')  applications  to  the  skin. 

t  Ene’rd,  v.  Obs.  In  pr.  pple.  enerdand, 
-ond.  [Prob.  f.  En-1  +  Erd  to  dwell ;  but  cf.  En- 
herd.]  intr.  To  dwell  in. 

C1400  Destr.  Troy  4117  A  londe  pere  ledis  in  dwelt  .. 
byg  men  with  all,  Enerdond  by  her  one.  Ibid.  12587 
Enmys  enerdand  in  ylis  aboute. 

t  E  nergate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Energ-y  + 
-ate.]  trans.  To  energize  ;  to  give  energy  to. 

1647  M.  Hudson  Div.  Right  Goz>t.  11.  x.  152  Religion  must 
be  the  foundation  of  all  Policy,  .cementing  all  societies,  and 
energating  all  lawes. 

Energetic  (enoid^edik),  a.  [ad.  Or.  evepyqTuc - 
active,  f.  hepye-eiv  to  operate,  effect.  Now 
treated  as  if  derived  from  Energy.] 

+  1.  Operative,  engaged  in  action.  Obs.  rare. 

1701  Grew  Cosm.  Sacr.  1.  i.  (R.)  If  then  we  will  conceive 
of  God  truly,  .we  must  look  upon  him.  .as  a  being  eternally 
energetick. 

2.  Powerfully  operative. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  204  An  energetick  remedy.  1839  G. 
Bird  Nat.  Philos.  Introd.  33  A  most  energetic  force  pre¬ 
siding  over  the  internal  constitution  of  bodies,  i860  Tyn¬ 
dall  Glac.  1.  §  20.  141,  I  . .  found  an  energetic  polarity  in  a 
mass  at  some  distance  below  the  summit.  1876  Tait 
Rec.  Adv.  Phys.  Sc.  vi.  152  The  most  energetic  chemicals. 

3.  Characterized  by  energy.  Of  persons  :  Strenu¬ 
ously  active.  Of  movements,  actions,  expressions  : 
Forcible,  vigorous,  emphatic. 

1796  Burke  Regie.  Peace  Wks.  VIII.  240  The  active  and 
energetick  part  of  the  French  nation,  itself  the  most  active 
and  energetick  of  all  nations.  1845  Whately  Rhet.  (1850) 
213  Many  others,  who  are  allowed  to  be  elegant,  are  yet  by 
no  means  vigorous  and  energetic.  1842  A.  Combe  Physiol. 
Digestion  126  The  active  and  energetic  respiration  attend¬ 
ant  on  cheerfulness  and  buoyance  of  spirits.  1876  Emerson 
Lett.  <$•  Soc .  Ai/uSy  Resources  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  203  The 
world  belongs  to  the  energetic,  belongs  to  the  wise.  1881 
Jowett  Thucyd.  I.  99  All  men  are  energetic  when  they  are 
making  a  beginning. 

Hence  Energe  tics  sb.  pi.  [on  the  analogy  of 
?nat  hematics,  etc.],  the  doctrine  or  science  of 
Energy. 

1855  W.  RANKiNEin  Edin.  Philos.  Jrnl .,  The  basis  of  the 
science  of  energetics.  1881  Armstrong  in  Nature  No.  619. 
452  That  branch  of  science  which  . .  I  may  provisionally 
term  ‘Animal  Energetics’. 

'  Energe  tical,  a.  [f.  as  Energetic  a.  +  -al.] 
1.  Philos.  Operative,  that  produces  effects ;  active 
as  opposed  to  passive,  arch. 

1603  Sir  C.  Heydon  Jud.  Astrol.  xxiii.  506  Their  inward 
formes,  and  energeticall  faculties.  1644-52  J.  Smith  Set. 
Disc.  iv.  1 19  Resembling  the  passive  powers  of  the  intellect 
to  colours,  the  active  or  energetical  to  light.  1678  Cud- 
worth  Intcll.  Syst.  161  Fate  . .  ought  . .  to  be  looked  upon 
. .  as  an  energetical  and  effectual  principle.  1850  Maurice 
Mor.  Met.  Philos,  ted.  2)  88  All  things  are  efficient  and 
energetical  only  in  their  harmony. 

+  2.  Powerfully  operative.  Obs. 

1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  i.  8  When  it 
worketh  it  is  energeticall  indeed,  and  powerfull  in  operation. 
1644-52  J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc.v.  160  As  this  is  more  strong 
and  active,  so  is  happiness  itself  more  energetical  within  us. 
1661  Origcn's  Opin.  in  Phoenix  (1721)  I.  73  That  most  ex¬ 
cellent  and  most  energetical  part  in  us  which  The  Scrip¬ 
ture  calls  Spirit. 

3.  Full  of  energy  ;  strenuously  active ;  forcible, 
emphatic,  rare  in  mod.  use. 

1631  Star  Chamb.  Cases  (1886)  46  A  very  energeticall 
phrase,  grynding  the  faces  of  the  poore.  1773  J.  Allen 
Serm.  St.  Mary's  Oxf.  23  The  energetical  fervent  prayers 
of  this  church’s  champions.  1839  James  Louis  XIVy  III. 
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409  This  rapid,  and  energetical  method  of  continuing  the 
war. 

Energetically  (enoid^e-tikali),  adv.  [f.  Ener¬ 
getical  a.  +  -ly2.j  In  an  energetical  manner. 

1775  Dk  Lolme  Eng.  Co:ist.  (1784)  Pref.  1  Which  he  so 
energetically  applauds.  1836  R atidom  Recoil.  H o.  Lordsx iv. 
339  His  longest  and  most  energetically  delivered  speeches. 
1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  86  He  did  not  approve  of 
the  plan  :  but  he  executed  it . .  zealously  and  energetically. 
1883  H.  Spencer  in  Contemp.  Rev.  XLIII.  8  The  primitive 
man  . .  can  exert  himself  energetically  for  a  time. 

||  Energra.  rare.  The  Lat.  form  of  Energy  ; 
used  in  the  sense  of  Energy  6. 

1861  Graham  in  Phil.  Trans.  184  The  colloid  possesses 
Energia. 

t  Ene’rgial,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Energy  +  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  energy ;  operative,  efficacious. 

C1525  Skelton  Replyc.  368  A  mysticall,  Effecte  energiall 
As  Greekes  do  it  call. 

Energiatype  (enoud^iatoip).  Obs.  [f.  energia 
(see  Energy)  +  Type.]  An  earlier  name  for  the 
photographic  process  called  Ferrotype. 

1845  Athetixum  22  Feb.  203  The  Energiatype,  or,  as  the 
discoverer  now  names  the  process,  the  Ferrotype.  1859 
Encycl.  Brit.  XVII.  550/2  Under  the  name  of  the  energia¬ 
type,  Mr.  Hunt  published  an  account  of  a  process  in  which 
the  salts  of  iron  were  used. 

Energic  (enaudjik),  a.  [f.  Energ-y  +  -ic  ;  cf. 

F.  cnergique,  It.  energicol\ 

+  1.  Powerfully  operative  ;  =  Energetic  2.  Obs. 

1665  G.  Harvey  Advice  agst.  Plague  7  Not  so  Energick 
as  to  venenate  the  intire  mass  of  blood  in  an  instant.  1689 
—  Curbtg  Dis.  by  Expect,  xvi.  124  The  most  Energick 
Simples.  1753  Smollett  Ct .  Fathom  (1784)  13/2  A  juice 
much  more  energick  than  the  milk  of  goat,  wolf,  or  woman. 

2.  Characterized  by  energy ;  strenuous,  forcible, 
vigorous  ;  =  Energetic  3.  Now  rare. 

1702  tr.  Le  Clerc’s  Prim.  Fathers  45  Expressions,  .not. . 
energick  enough  to  express  such  Thoughts.  1792  A.  Young 
Trav.  France  65  The  energic  exertions  of  ardent  minds. 
1818  J.  H.  Frere  Whistlec raft's  Nat.  Poem  in.  xli,  The 
strong  Fryingpan’s  energic  jangle.  1876  J.  Ellis  Caesar 
in  Egypt  32  Caesar,  astute,  energic,  press’d  the  war. 

3.  nonce-uses,  (see  quots.) 

1 796*7  Coleridge  Poems ,  Li?ies  on  Friend,  To  me  hath 
Heaven  with  bounteous  hand  assigned  Energic  reason. 
1834  —  Let.  1  Mar.,  My  mind  is  always  energic — I  don’t 
mean  energetic  :  I  require  in  everything  what,  for  lack  of 
another  word,  I  may  call  propriety, — that  is,  a  reason,  why 
the  thing  is  at  all,  and  why  it  is  there  or  then  rather  than 
elsewhere  or  at  another  time.  \H>$^Blackw.  Mag.  LXXXVI. 
242/2  The  energic  faculty  that  we  call  Will. 

t  Energical,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  Energic  a. 
+  -al.]  =prec. 

156s  J  ewel  Def.  Apol.  (1611)241  Your  Figuratiue,  Tropi¬ 
cal!,  &  Energical!  Doctrine  touching  this  blessed  Sacrament. 
1653  Waterhouse  Apol.  Lear)i.  85  (T.)  The  learned  and 
moderate  . .  confess  our  polity  to  be  productive  of  more 
energical  . .  preachers  than  any  church  in  Europe.  1720 
Welton  Suffer.  Son  of  God  I.  xii.  300  Whose  Works  of 
Penitence  . .  become  Powerful  and  Energical  to  procure 
those  Great  and  Extraordinary  Graces. 

II  Energico  (gng-rd^/ko),  adv.  Music .  [It.] 

With  energy.  In  mod.  Diets, 
f  Ene’rging,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare— x.  [?f.  *  energe 
vb.  (back-formation  from  Energy)  +  -ing2.] 
?  Powerfully  acting.  (But  perh.  misprint  for 
Emerging.) 

1749  Smollett  Regicide  1.  vi.  (1777)  15  To  stifle  and  re¬ 
press  Th’  energing  dictates  of  my  native  right. 

Energist  (emaid^ist).  ?  nonce-wd.  [f.  Energy 
+  -1ST.]  A  writer  who  aims  at  i  energy’  of  style. 
1804  Edin.  Re7>.  III.  349  Want  of  dignity  in  the  mode  of 
chastising  the  absurdities  of  the  Energists. 

Energize  e-no-id^aiz),  v.  [f.  Energ-y  +  -ize  : 
cf.  Fr.  +  energiser  (Boiste).] 

1.  trans.  a.  To  rouse  into  energy  or  activity, 
call  into  active  operation,  b.  To  infuse  energy 
into,  supply  with  energy. 

1753  Miss  Collier  Art  Torment.  136  From  a  desire  of 
energizing  this  his  [Jonathan’s]  favourite  affection.  1812 

G.  Chalmers  Doth.  Econ.  Gt.  Brit.  Pref.  9  The  office  of 
Inspector-General  was  greatly  improved,  and  energized, 
during  the  first  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt.  1875  McLaren 
Serm.  Ser.  11.  viii.  147  Faith  will  energize  us  for  any  sort  of 
work. 

2.  intr.  To  be  in  active  operation  ;  to  put  forth 
energy,  exercise  one’s  powers. 

1752  Fielding  Amelia  xi.  v.  Wks.  1784  IX.  278  The  same 
passion  cannot  much  energize  on  two  different  objects  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  1818  60  Whately  Comm-pl.  Bk. 
(1864)  23  In  attending  to  an  interesting  play  . .  we  can  ener¬ 
gise  without  much  fatigue.  1852  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Discuss. 
39  We  exist  only  as  we  energise.  1871  Froude  in  Devon. 
Assoc.  Trans.  IV.  20  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  in 
the  past  condition  of  the  earth  . .  there  were  functions 
energizing  of  which  we  have  no  modern  counterparts. 
Hence  E  nergized  ppl.  a. 

1885  Mrs.  Linton  Chris.  Kirkland  II.  54  A  huge  cosmic 
joke  and  energized  satire. 

Energizer  (e-nsjd^izsj).  [f.  prec.  +  -er.] 
He  who  or  that  which  energizes.  (Used  by  Harris 
for  :  The  agent  of  an  action.) 

1750  Harris  Hermes  1.  ix.  (1786)  174  Every  Energy  is 
necessarily  situate  between  two  Substantives,  an  Energizer 
which  is  active,  and  a  Subject  which  is  passive.  Ibid.  175 
Brutus  loved  Portia.  Here  Brutus  is  the  energizer  ;  loved, 
the  energy;  and  Portia,  the  subject.  1882  W.  B.  Weeden 
Social  Law  Labor  28  He  may  be  his  . .  own  energizer. 


Energizing  (e’najdjaiziij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ing1!]  The  action  of  the  verb  Energize. 

a.  The  action  or  process  of  awakening  to  energy 
or  activity,  b.  The  action  of  displaying  energy  ; 
energetic  action. 

1851  Fraser's  Mag.  XI.III.  323  The  curbing  of  our  mis¬ 
chievous  propensities,  and  the  energizing  of  our  good  ones. 
1854  Hickok  .S';'.  Mind  241  A  nisus,  or  energizing  towards 
a  presented  object.  1862  Goulburn  Pert.  Relig.  iii.  (1873) 
22  The  fruits  of  the  spirit . .  are  not  the  result  of  the  ener- 
gizing  of  our  own  will. 

Energizing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  F  -ing2.] 
a.  That  supplies  energy,  or  rouses  into  energy  ; 
exciting,  stimulating,  b.  That  is  in  active  opera¬ 
tion  ;  that  puts  forth  energy. 

1750  Harris  Hermes  i.  ix.  (T.\  As  all  energies  are  attri¬ 
butes,  they  have  reference  of  course  to  certain  energizing 
substances.  1786  Bp.  Horsley  Serm.  Sons  of  the  Clergy 
(T.),  To  taste  these  nobler  exercises  of  energising  love. 
x8n  Busby  in  Byron's  Waltz  ii.  note ,  When  energising 
objects  men  pursue.  1849  Stovel  Introd.  C antic's  Necess. 
21  A  practical  and  energizing  spirit  breathes  through  them 
all.  1862  Dana  Man.  Geol.  743  The  energizing  light  of 
the  sun  shining  on  the  earth. 

Energumen  (en3igi/7*men).  Also  9  (?  Fr.) 
energumene.  [ad.  late  L.  energumenus,  a.  Gr. 
tv(pyovp.€v-osf  pass.  pple.  of  kvtpyUiv  to  work  in  or 
upon,  f.  \v  in  +  epy-ov  work :  cf.  Fr.  energumlne. 
The  Lat.  pi.  energutneni  sometimes  occurs.] 

1.  One  that  is  wrought  upon  or  possessed  by  a 
devil  ;  a  demoniac. 

[1685  tr.  Bergeracs  Satyr.  Char.  xiii.  59  If  then  this 
Energumenus,  hath  a  thousand  lengths  and  breadthes  that 
are  so  many  Crosses  about  her.]  1706  tr.  Dupin' s  Eccl. 
Hist.  17th  C.  I.  v.  98  From  Catechumens  he  passes  to  the 
Energumens.  1820  Scott  Abbot  xxxii,  If  there  was  ever 
an  EnergicmenCy  or  possessed  demoniac  . .  there  is  a  devil 
speaking  with  that  woman's  tongue  !  1855  Smedley  Occult 
Sc.  173  Such  catechumens  as  were  not  at  the  same  time 
energumens.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Ro?uola  (1880)  I.  1.  v.  69  Of 
an  energumen  whose  dwelling  is  among  tombs. 

2.  A  ‘  possessed*  person,  an  enthusiast,  a  fanatical 
devotee.  Also  attrib. 

1702  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr.  1.  iii.  (1852)  63  Quakers  and 
Seekers,  and  other  such  Energumens.  Ibid.  in.  11.  xxvi. 
493  The  man . .  of  an  energumen  countenance.  1818  T.  J ef- 
ferson  Writ.  IV.  451  When  General  Washington  was 
withdrawn,  the  energumeni  of  royalism  . .  mounted  on  the 
car  of  State,  i860  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Audi  Alt.  III.  civ. 
12  Suppose  some  ‘energumene’  were  to  make  the  declara¬ 
tion,  etc.  1885  Morley  in  Macm.  Mag.  Feb.  255/2  The 
seeming  peril  to  which  priceless  moral  elements  of  human 
character  were  exposed  by  the  energumens  of  progress. 

Hence  +  Ene  rg-iime  nical  a.  Obs .,  having  the 
characteristics  of  a  demoniac  or  *  possessed  * 
person.  Energy  menist  =  Energumen  i. 

1684  I.  Mather  Remark.  Provid.  (1856)  121  Certain  ar¬ 
guments  of  an  energumenical  person.  1646  Gaule  Cases 
Consc.  37  The  meerly  Passive  be  simply  deemoniacks,  but 
not  Energumenists. 

Energy  (e'naidji).  [ad.  late  L.  energia,  Gr. 
ivtpyeia,  f.  ivepy-qs,  f.  iv  +  ipyov  work.  Cf.  Fr. 
Inergie.  Senses  i  and  2  belong  to  ivipyaa  as  used 
by  Aristotle,  whereas  sense  5  answers  to  that  of 
Gr.  Siira/iis.] 

1.  With  reference  to  speech  or  writing  :  Force  or 
vigour  of  expression. 

[This  sense  (found  in  late  L.  and  in  Romanic)  is  originally 
derived  from  an  imperfect  understanding  of  Aristotle’s  use 
of  evepyeia  (Rhet.  in.  xi.  §  2)  for  the  species  of  metaphor  which 
calls  up  a  mental  picture  of  something  ‘  acting '  or  moving. 
In  mod.  use  it  blends  with  3.] 

[1581  Sidney  Def.  Poesie  (Arb.)  67  That  same  forciblenes, 
or  Energia,  (as  the  Greekes  cal  it)  of  the  writer.]  1599 
Thynne  Animadv.  42  The  frenche  Hollybande,  not  vnder- 
standinge  the  true  energye  of  our  tongue,  a  1696  Holder 
( J. ),  When  animated  by  elocution  [Speech]  acquires  a  greater 
life  and  energy.  1729  Stackhouse  Body  Divin.  iv.  i.  §  2 
These  are  all  of  them  terms  of  a  peculiar  energy.  1845 
Whately  Rhet.  (1850)  203  The  transposition  of  words 
which  the  ancient  languages  admit  of,  conduces,  not  merely 
to  variety,  but  to  Energy.  1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men , 
Shaks.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  357  The  Liturgy,  admired  for  its 
energy  and  pathos. 

+  b.  trans f.  Impressiveness  (of  an  event).  Obs. 
1764  Harmer  Observ.  11.  7  This  thunder  ..  added  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  energy  of  this  event  [Saul’s  inauguration]. 

2.  Exercise  of  power,  actual  working,  operation, 
activity;  freq.  in  philosophical  language.  +  For¬ 
merly  also  concr :  The  product  of  activity,  an  effect. 

a  1626  Bacon  (J.\  They  are  not  effective  of  any  thing,  nor 
leave  no  work  behind  them,  but  are  energies  merely.  1642 
H.  More  Song  of  Soul  Gloss.,  Energie  . .  is  the  operation, 
efflux  or  activity  of  any  being :  as  the  light  of  the  Sunne 
is  the  energie  of  the  Sunne,  and  every  phantasm  of  the 
soul  is  the  energie  of  the  soul.  1644-52  J.  Smith  Sel. 
Disc.  viii.  v.  (1821)  399  Their  life  is  nothing  else  but  a 
strong  energy  of  fancy  and  opinion.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  II.  v.  87  The  conceited  remedy,  .carryeth  often 
the  honour  of  the  capital!  energie,  which  had  no  finger  in  it. 
1744  Harris  Three  Treat.  (1841)  18  Call  every  production, 
the  parts  of  which  exist  successively,  .a  motion  or  an  energy  : 
thus  a  tune  and  a  dance  are  energies.  1798  Bay  Amer. 
Law  Rep.  (1809)  I.  23  Naturalization  had  a  retrospective 
energy.  1833  I.  Taylor  Fanat.  ii.  42  The  transition  of  the 
passions  from  momentary  energies  to  settled  dispositions. 
1859  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Led.  (1877)  II.  xxi.  25  The  faculty 
of  which  this  act  of  revocation  is  the  energy,  I  call  the  Re¬ 
productive. 

+  b.  Effectual  operation  ;  efficacy.  Obs. 
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a  1719  Smalridgb  (J.),  Beg  the  blessed  Jesus  to  give  an 
energy  to  your  imperfect  prayers.  1725  Poi*e  Odyss.  xx. 
226  Blows  have  more  energy  than  airy  words. 

3.  Vigour  or  intensity  of  action,  utterance,  etc. 
Hence  as  a  personal  quality :  The  capacity  and 
habit  of  strenuous  exertion. 

1809-10  Coleridge  Friend  (1865)  37  To  lose  the  general 
and  lasting  consequences  of  rare  and  virtuous  energy.  1839 
Thirlwall  Greece  V.  no  The  prudence  and  energy  dis¬ 
played  at  this  critical  juncture  by  Agesilaus.  1841-4  Emer¬ 
son  Ess.  Prudence  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  93  The  poet  admires  the 
man  of  energy  and  tactics.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
III.  726  He  took  his  measures  with  his  usual  energy  and 
dexterity.  1856  Kane  A  ret.  Eafl.  I.  xi.  121  When  the 
hatches  were  opened,  the  flame  burst  out  with  energy.  1856 
Froude  Hist.  Eng.  I.  i.  71  Henry,  with  the  full  energy  of 
his  fiery  nature,  was  flinging  himself  into  a  quarrel. 

4.  Power  actively  and  efficiently  displayed  or 
exerted.  Sometimes  in  pi.  in  same  sense. 

1665  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  xii.  66  If  this  motive  Energie  . . 
must  be  called  Heat . .  I  contend  not.  1813  Sir  H.  Davy 
Agric.  Client.  (1814)  185  Soils  . .  which  act  with  the  greatest 
chemical  energy  in  preserving  Manures.  1849  Mrs.  Somer¬ 
ville  Conner.  PJtys.  Sc.  Introd.  2  Impress  the  mind  with 
some  notion  of  the  energy  that  maintains  them  [the  heavenly 
bodies]  in  their  motions.  1  bid.  iii.  15  The  disturbing  energy 
of  the  planets,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  §  7.  51  Struggle  with 
the  slow  energy  of  a  behemoth.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  II. 
24  The  united  energies  of  two  horses,  two  men,  four  wheels, 
and  a  plum-pudding  carriage  dog.  1870  E.  Peacock  Ralf 
Skirl.  II.  1  Throwing  all  their  energies  into  worldly  con¬ 
cerns. 

b.  pi.  Individual  powers  in  exercise ;  activities. 

a  1742  Bentley  (J.^,  How  can  concussion  of  atoms  beget 
. .  powers  and  energies  that  we  feel  in  our  minds?  1783  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII.  160  Nature  unquestionably  abounds 
with  numberless  unthought-of  energies,  and  inodes  of  work¬ 
ing.  1801  Southey  Thalal>a  in.  xvi,  There  might  his  soul 
develope  best  Its  strengthening  energies.  1849  Ruskin  Sev. 
Lamps  vii.  184  A  measure  of  license  is  necessary  to  exhibit 
the  individual  energies  of  things.  1861  May  Const.  Hist. 
(1863)  I.  i.  6  The  troublesome  energies  of  Parliament. 

5.  Power  not  necessarily  manifested  in  action ; 
ability  or  capacity  to  produce  an  effect. 

1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  i.  i.  26  We  find  in  so  small  a 
particle  of  a  created  Being  this  admirable  energy.  1691  T. 
H[ale]  Acc.  Ninu  Invent,  p.  xxiii,  Some  vain  Authors  have 
essayed  in  print  to  give  reasons  for  such  energy  of  that  Fish. 
a  1732  Attkrbi  ry  Serm.  IV.  ix.  (T.)t  Discoursing  of  the 
energy  and  power  of  church  music,  a  1862  Bucklf.  Civiliz. 
(1869)  III.  v.  420  An  occult  principle,  which  he  termed  the 
Animal  Power  or  Energy  of  the  brain.  1887  Lowell  Democr. 
36  Institutions  which  could  bear  and  breed  such  men  as 
Lincoln  and  Emerson  had  surely  some  energy  for  good. 

6.  Physics.  The  power  of  ‘  doing  work  ’  possessed 
at  any  instant  by  a  body  or  system  of  bodies. 
First  used  by  Young  (with  reference  to  sense  4) 
to  denote  what  is  now  called  actual,  kinetic,  or 
motive  energy,  i.  e.  the  power  of  doing  work  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  moving  body  by  virtue  of  its  motion. 
(Young  expressed  the  quantity  of  ‘energy’  in  a 
particle  as  the  product  of  the  mass  into  the  square 
of  the  velocity ;  it  is  now  found  more  convenient 
to  express  it  as  the  half  of  this  product.)  Now 
extended  (first  by  Rankine)  to  include  potential, 
static,  or  latent  energy,  or  energy  of  position,  i.  e. 
the  power  of  doing  work  possessed  by  a  body  in 
virtue  of  the  stresses  which  result  from  its  position 
relatively  to  other  bodies.  Also  with  adjs.,  mechan¬ 
ical,  molecular,  chemical,  electrical  energy,  etc. 

Conservation  of  energy  \  the  doctrine  that  the  quantity  of 
energy  in  any  system  of  bodies  cannot  be  increased  or  di¬ 
minished  by  any  mutual  action  of  those  bodies,  and  that 
the  total  energy  in  the  universe  is  a  constant  quantity. 

1807  T.  Young  Nat.  Philos,  viii.  (1845)  I.  59  The  term 
energy  may  be  applied,  with  great  propriety,  to  the  product 
of  the  mass  or  weight  of  a  body,  into  the  square  of  the 
number  expressing  its  velocity.  1852  Thomson  in  Philos. 
Mag.  304  (title),  Dissipation  of  Mechanical  Energy.  1853 
W.  Rankine  Transform.  Energy  in  Scient.  Papers  (1881) 
203  [Defines  *  actual  or  sensible  energy ‘  potential  or  latent 
energy’,  ‘  conservation  of  energy'].  1863  Tyndall  Heat  i.  §9 
Asserting  that  mechanical  energy  may  be  converted  into  heat. 
1876  M.  Foster  Physiol.  11.  v.  (1879)  420  The  animal  body 
is  a  machine  for  converting  potential  into  actual  energy. 
1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  199  But  whether  this  is  the  sole 
source  of  volcanic  energy  or  not  is  uncertain.  1879  Thom¬ 
son  &  Tait  Nat.  Phil.  I.  1.  §  278  In  every  case  in  which 
energy  is  lost  by  resistance,  heat  is  generated. 

+  b.  Suggested  as  a  name  for  Momentum. 

1808  Edin.  Re v.  XII.  130  This  modification  of  power  [that 
of  a  moving  body,  ‘proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
multiplied  into  the  velocity’]  might  be  called  Energy. 

c.  Veget.  Phys.  Energy  of  growth  :  see  quot. 

1882  Vines  Sachs'  But.  821  If  the  power  of  any  particular 

zone  to  attain  a  definite  length  is  called  its  Energy  of 
Growth. 

Enerthand,  pr,  pple.  of  Enherd,  Obs. 
Enervate  (faouv^t),  a.  Also  8  ennervate.  [ad. 
L.  enervdt-us ,  pa.  pple.  of  enervare :  see  next.] 

1.  Wanting  in  strength  of  character;  spiritless, 
unmanly,  effeminate. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  11  They  waxe  carelesse, 
dissolute,  and  enervate.  1675  Dryden  Aurungz.  11.  i,  The 
Dregs  and  Droppings  of  enervate  Love.  1749  J.  Warton 
Ode  IVest’s  Pindar  { T.),  Away,  enervate  bards,  away.  1774 
Goldsmith  Grec.  History  I.  176  We  are  to  behold  an  en¬ 
nervate  and  factious  populace.  1822  Wordsw.  Eccl.  Sonn. 
1.  ix,  Poet.  Wks.  IV.  201  The  Pictish  cloud  darkens  the 
enervate  land  By  Rome  abandoned.  1830  Fraser's  Mag. 
I.  515  The  enervate  candidates  for  place  and  patronage. 


b.  of  artistic  style,  etc. 

a  1704  T.  Brown  Prol.  to  ist  Sat.  Persius  (1730)  I.  51  Nor 
Virgil’s  great  majestick  lines  Melted  into  enervate  Rhimes. 
1762  J.  Brown  Poetry  Mus.  xii.  (1763)209  Certain  Greeks 
.  .brought  a  refined  and  enervate  Species  of  Music  to  Rome. 
1884  Blackw.  Mag.  Apr.  432/2  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
this  art.  .was  enervate,  monotonous,  or  slow. 

2.  Wanting  in  bodily  strength  or  physical  power. 

1703  Rowe  Ulyss.  1.  i.  335  My  cold  enervate  hand.  1737 

Pope  Hor.  Epist.  11.  i.  153  On  each  enervate  string  they 
taught  the  note,  To  pant.  1741  Betterton  in  Oldys  Eng. 
Stage  vi.  no  Such  a  languid  and  ennervate  Hoarsness. 
1762  Falconer  SJiipnvr.  1.  672  When  eastern  breezes,  yet 
enervate,  rise.  1849  Lytton  Caxtons  11.  lvi,  The  enervate 
slightness  of  his  frail  form. 

3.  Bot.  Having  no  rib  or  nerve  ;  ribless. 
Enervate  (e'noiv^t),  v.  [f.  L.  enervat -  ppl. 

stem  of  enervare  to  extract  the  sinews  of, 
weaken,  f.  e  out  +  nervns  sinew  (see  Nerve  sb.). 
The  later  use  is  influenced  by  the  mod.  sense  of 
nerve.  Cf.  Enerve  v. 

(In  i7~i8th  c.  the  accentuation  was  usually  cne'rvate.)\ 

+  1.  trans.  To  cut  the  tendons  of;  chiefly  spec. 
to  hamstring,  hough  (a  horse).  Also  (see  quot. 
1751.).  Obs. 

1638  Featly  Transubst.  Exploded  183  You  cut  your  selfe 
in  the  hammes,  and  enervate  your  maine  argument.  1656 
Blount  Glossogr.,  Enervate  . .  to  cut  off  sinews.  1702  Bp. 
Patrick  Comm.  Josh.  xi.  9  They  were  wont  thus  to  ener¬ 
vate  all  the  horses  they  found  in  the  king's  stables  after  his 
death.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  Cutting  two  tendons  on 
the  side  of  a  horse's  head  . .  they  thus  enervate  horses,  to 
make  their  heads  small  and  lean. 

+  2.  To  emasculate.  Obs.  rare— 1. 

1610  J.  H[ealey]  tr.  Augustine's  City  of  God  vii.  xxiv. 
285  If  earth  were  held  no  goddesse,  men  would  . .  not  [lay 
their  hands]  upon  themselves,  to  enervate  themselues  for  her. 

3.  To  weaken  physically  (a  person  or  animal) ; 
now  only  of  agencies  that  impair  nervous  4  tone’, 
as  luxury,  indolence,  hot  or  malarious  climates. 

a  1668  Denham  Of  Old  Age  ii.  (R.  \  I  feel  no  weakness,  nor 
hath  length  Of  winters  quite  enervated  my  strength.  1757 
Dyer  Fleece  1.  (R.),  No.  .myrtle  bowers,  The  vigorous  frame 
.  .of  man  Enervate.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$*  F.  (1869)  II.  xlii. 
559  The  conquerors  were  enervated  by  luxury.  1796  Morse 
Amer.  Geog.  II.  303,  I,  therefore,  the  King  of  Poland, 
enervated  by  age.  1805  Nelson  Let.  1  Oct.  in  A.  Duncan 
Life  (1806)  243,  I  have  had  . .  one  of  my  . .  spasms,  which 
lias  almost  enervated  me.  1855-60  Maury  Phys.  Geog .  Sea 
iii.  §  184  Their  crews  enervated  in  tropical  climates. 

fb.  To  impair  the  strength  of  (inanimate 
things).  Obs. 

1667  Waterhouse  Fire  Lond.  69  Chapels,  Churches, 
Monuments,  .it.  .flaked  and  enervated. 

4.  To  weaken  mentally  or  morally;  to  destroy 
the  capacity  of  (a  person,  a  community,  etc.)  for 
vigorous  effort  of  intellect  or  will.  Said  esp.  of 
the  effects  of  luxury  or  sloth.  Also,  to  destroy 
or  impair  the  vigour  of  (sentiments,  expressions, 
etc.). 

1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  iii.  64  Luxury,  wherewith 
most  Empires  that  ever  were,  have  beene  enervated.  1625 
Donne  Semi.  lxvi.  665  God  shall,  .enfeeble  and  enervate. . 
that  Constancy.  1652  Bp.  Patrick  Fun.  Serm.  in  J.  Smith's 
Sel.  Disc.  555  Do  not  . .  enervate  your  souls  by  idleness. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  290  No  Lust  enervates  their 
Heroick  Mind.  1753  Hanway  Trav.  (1762)1.  iii.  xxviii.  118 
By  imputing  vice  to  nature  . .  we  enervate  that  detestation 
which  arises  . .  upon  the  mention  of  those  things  which  we 
denominate  unnatural.  1868  M.  Pattison  Academ.  Org. 
§  5.  149  The  tendency  of  abstract  thought  . .  to  enervate  the 
will  is  one  of  the  real  dangers  of  the  highest  education. 

+  5.  To  destroy  the  force  of  (arguments,  testi¬ 
mony,  etc.)  ;  to  destroy  the  grounds  of  (a  doctrine, 
an  opinion)  ;  to  render  ineffectual  (a  law,  an 
authority,  an  opponent’s  efforts,  etc.).  Obs.  Some¬ 
times  expanded  into  To  cnci'vatc  the  force  of. 

1610  Donne  Pseudo-Martyr  271  Because  the  Glosse  is 
now  by  some  thought  to  be  of  equal  Authoritie  with  the 
Text  it  is  not  an  inconvenient  way  to  enervate  both.  1634 
Acts  Durham  High  Com.  Crt.  (1857)  99  To  enervaite  the 
testimony  of  the  wittnesses.  1653  Ash  well  Fides  Afost. 
271,  I .  .have  enervated  most  of  those  Arguments,  which  I 
have  found  brought  against  either.  1672  Newton  in  Rigaud 
Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  318  So  acute  an  objector  hath  said 
nothing  that  can  enervate  any  part  of  it  [my  discourse]. 
a  1674 Clarendon Surv.  Leviath.  (1676)  108  A.  .Prince,  who 
hath  not  enervated  those  Machinations.  1702  Echard 
Eccl.  Hist.  (1710)  538  He  might  ..  enervate  the  force  and 
vigour  of  all  divine  injunctions,  a  1718  Penn  Wks.  (1726) 
I.  452  Something  that  can  resolve  its  Doubts,  answer  its 
Objections,  enervate  its  Propositions.  1765  Blackstone 
Comm.  I.  417  In  the  next  year,  .this  wise  provision  was 
enervated,  by  only,  etc.  1836  J.  Gilbert  Chr.  Atonem.  iii. 
(1852)  82  Enervate  the  force  of  legislative  sanctions. 

+  b.  To  disparage  the  power  or  value  of  (some¬ 
thing).  Ohs. 

a  16x9  Donne  Biaflavaro?  (16^4)  207  To  enervate  and 
maime  . .  that  repentance  which  is  admitted  for  sufficient  in 
the  Romane  Church.  1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701) 
216/1  Not  that,  .he  [Zeno]  did  enervate  Vertue. 

Enervated  (e-narvrited),/^/.  a.  [f.  Enervate 
v.  +  -ed1.]  That  is  deprived  of  nerve  and  strength ; 
lit.  and  fig. ;  effeminate,  weakly. 

1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dubit.  1.  iv.  Wks.  IX.  162  The 
gods  which  they  worshipped,  those  poor  enervated  demons. 
a  1735  Arbuthnot  &  Pope  (J.),  Their  enervated  lords  are 
softly  lolling  in  their  chariots.  1841  Emerson  Addr.,  Man 
the  Ref.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  241  The  enervated  and  sickly 
habits  of  the  literary  class, 


Enervating,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Enervate,  lit.  and  fig. 

a  1674  Clarendon  Surv.  Leviath.  (1676)  277  The  method 
that  must  be  taken  towards  the  enervating  those  high  pre¬ 
tences.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.,  Enervating ,  the  act  of 
destroying  the  force,  use,  or  office,  of  the  nerves. 

Enervating  (e-naiv^tig),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Ener¬ 
vate  v.  +  -ing2.]  That  enervates,  in  the  various 
senses  of  the  verb. 

1821  Byron  Cain  ii.  i.  57  A  most  enervating  and  filthy 
cheat.  1850  Prescott  Peru  II.  12  The  enervating  influence 
of  a  tropical  climate.  1870  Lowell  Among  my  BAs.  Ser.  1. 
(1873)  362  The  enervating  incense  that  women  are  only  too 
ready  to  burn. 

Enervation  (enaivji'jan).  [ad.  late  L.  enervd- 
lion-em,  f.  enervare  (see  Enervate  z>.).] 

f  1.  =  L.  enervatio,  used  as  transl.  of  Gr.  a-no- 
vebpoocris  in  transl.  Galen  I)e  Loc.  Aff.  i.  6  (see 
quot.  1751).  Obs. 

1578  B  anister  Hist.  Man  iv.  47  A  broad  Membraneous 
eneruation.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  fibres  of  the 
recti  of  the  abdomen  . .  are  intersected  by  several  nervous 
places,  called  by  the  antients,  enervations ;  though  they  be 
real  tendons. 

2.  The  action  of  enervating ;  the  state  of  being 
enervated  :  see  Enervate  v. 

C1555  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (1878)  219  The 
enervation  and  evasion  of  her  adversaries  intention.  1597 
Bacon  Coalers  Good  Evill  i.  (Arb.)  140  This  couler  of 
melioritie  and  preheminence  is  oft  a  signe  of  enervation  and 
weakenesse.  1639  Cade  Serm.  Necess.  for  these  Times 
App.  36  An  enervation  or  dissolution  of  good  laws.  1660 
R.  Coke  Power  <$•  Subj.  207  To  the  final  destruction  and 
enervation  of  the  Estates  of  the  same  Incumbents,  a  1718 
Penn  Tracts  Wks.  1726  I.  485  An  Enervation  of  the  Ro¬ 
manist’s  Faith.  1849  Grote  Greece  VI.  11.  xlvii.  35  A 
love  for  knowledge  without  enervation  of  character.  1850 
Kingsley  .rif//.  Locke  xiv.  (1879)  177  The  luscious  softness 
of  the  Italian  airs  overcame  me  with  a  delicious  enervation. 

Enervative,  a.  rare~°.  [f.  Enervate  v.  + 
-ive.]  Tending  to  enervate. 

1864  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Enervat  or  (emaav^itoi).  [as  if  a.  L.  *ener- 
vdtor ,  agent-n.  f.  enervare  to  Enervate,]  He 
who  or  that  which  enervates. 

1840  Thackeray  Paris  Sk.  Bk.  Wks.  1879  XVI.  84  Calling 
our  darling  romances  foolish,  .enervators  of  intellect. 

i  Enerve,  a.  Obs.  rare—1.  [?ad.  L.  enerv-is 
nerveless ;  but  the  sense  is  obscure.] 

a  1521  Prol.  to  Helyas  in  Thoms  E.  E.  Prose  Romances 
III.  16  Wythout  hygh  style  and  enerve  industry,  I  have  al 
onely  folowed  mine  auctour  as  nyghe  as  I  coulde. 

+  Ene  rve,  v-  Obs.  [ad.  Fr.  hierver,  ad.  L. 
enervare :  see  Enervate  v.]  =  Enervate  v.  in 
various  senses.  Hence  Ene'rved,  Enerving  ppl. 

adjs. 

1613  Zouch  Do7>e  28  Like  feeble  Miloes  armes  eneru’d, 
and  dead.  1644  Hammond  L.oyal  Convert  19  [Their]  effem¬ 
inacies  have  enerv'd  the  strength  of  their  declining  King¬ 
doms.  a  1648  Digby  Lett.  cone.  Relig.  ii.  (1651)  18  A  fore- 
laid  designe  to  enerve  their  authority.  1649  G.  Daniel 
Tr  inarch.,  Hen.  IV,  ccvi,  Unsteddy  doctrines,  which  at¬ 
tend  Ennerved  minds.  <ri68o  Earl  Dorset  Antiq.  Coquet 
(R.),  Age  has  enerv'd  her  charms.  1727  Arbuthnot  Coins 
Ded.,  Riot  . .  Enerv'd  those  Arms,  that  snatch’d  the  Spoil 
before.  1795  9  R-  Lovell  &  Southey  Poems  109  Beware 
Luxury’s  enerving  snare.  1828  in  Webster.  1847 
Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Ene*rvity.  Obs.  rare—0,  [as  if  ad.  L.  *en- 
ervitas,  f.  enci'vis  nerveless,  f.  e  out  +  nervus 
nerve.]  The  condition  of  being  nerveless. 

1656  in  Blount  Glossogr. 

t  Enervous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  enerv-is  (see 
prec.)  +  -ous.]  Bereft  of  nerve  and  strength ; 
powerless,  futile,  spiritless.  (Used  several  times 
by  R.  North.) 

1677  I.  L.  &  S.  D.  Ded.  to  Cleveland s  Poems  A  iiij  b,  We 
have  only  an  enervous  effeminate  froth  offered,  a  1734 
North  Exam.  1.  iii.  ?  93  (1740)  188  After  the  Plot  became 
enervous,  and  all  farther  Use  of  it  was  despaired  of. 

t  Enes,  adv.  Obs.  Forms  :  2-3  eenes,  enes, 
Orm.  eeness,  (3-5  ens,  3  eanes,)  4-5  enis,  -us, 
-ys).  [Early  ME.  tenes ,  enes ,  var.  of  OF.,  dues 
once,  assimilated  to  dene,  Ene.] 

1.  Once,  on  one  occasion. 

1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1120  Dises  geares  com  pet  leoht  to 
Sepulchrum  Domini  innan  Jerusalem  twiges,  ames  to  Eas- 
tron  and  o3re  si8e  to  Assumptio  sancte  Marie,  c  1175 
Lamb.  Llom.  37  Uwilc  mon  seal  beon  twi3en  awesscen  of 
his  sunne,  enes  et  pam  fulhtbeda.  .o&er  siSe.  .et  soS  scrifte. 
a  1200  Moral  Ode  93  in  E.  E.  P.  28  Enes  drihte  helle  brae. 
c  1200  Ormin  1078  patt  wass  a}3  amess  o  pe  3er.  1426 
Audelay  Poems  (1844)  43  At  the  lest  enus  a  3ere.  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.  187,  I  pray  the  that  thou  wold  kys  me 
enys. 

2.  At  any  one  time,  either  past,  present,  or 
future ;  esp.  to  mark  the  completion  of  an  action  ; 
at  some  time  or  other,  formerly  ;  once  upon  a 
time. 

c  1205  Lay.  29325  ./Enes  an  ane  tide  an  cniht  per  com  ride. 
C1230  Hali  Meid.  11  Meidenhad  is  tresor  pat  beo  hit  eanes 
forloren  ne  be5  hit  neauer  ifunden.  a  1300  Cursor  M .  (Cott.) 
10699  Vou  pat  es  ens  mad  right wis  to  brek  aght  naman 
pat  es  wis.  c  1308  Pol.  Songs  (Camden  Soc.)  203  Be  the 
soule  enis  ute,  A  vilir  caraing  nis  ther  non.  c  1340  Cursor 
M.  (Fairf.)  3631  For  ware  he  par-of  enys  fedde  . .  his  beny- 
soun  walde  he  him  gife.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  873  pat  I  may 
see  thee  come  sounde  to  pis  sale  enys.  1483  Caxton  G.  ae 
la  Tour  Prol,  2  The  woman  that  enis  he  hathe  truli  loued. 
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1542  Boorde  Introd \  Kncnvl.  xxxiii.  2,  I  was  borne  in 
Bion  ;  ens  English  I  was. 

3.  At  cues,  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  =  At 
once  3. 

a  1225  Auer,  R.  420  Ne  ne  nime,  et  enes,  to  ueole  disce- 
plines. 

[Enest,  misreading  in  Cursor  Mundi  for  Evest, 
malice,  q.v.] 

Enetide,  obs.  form  of  Eventide. 

Eneueh,  eneugh,  Sc.  form  of  Enough. 
t  Enew',  v.  Obs.  Forms :  5  ennewe,  7  in- 
eaw,  6-7  enew.  [ad.  OF.  enewer,  eneauer,  f. 
en  in  (see  En-1)  +  can  water.] 

/runs.  Of  a  hawk  :  To  drive  (a  fowl)  into  the 
water,  rejl.  Of  a  fowl :  To  plunge  in  the  water. 
(In  Shales,  spelt  emmew ,  either  by  confusion  with 
em mew  Enmew,  or  merely  by  a  misprint.) 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  D  ij  a,  Yowre  hawke  hath  ennewed 
the  fowle  in  to  the  ryuer.  1575  Turberv.  Bk.  Falconrie  150 
If  your  falcon  do  stoupc  them  and  enewe  them  once  or 
twice.  1603  Shaks.  Meas.for  M.  hi.  i.  91  This  outward- 
sainted  Deputie  Whose  . .  deliberate  word  . .  follies  doth 
emmew,  As  Falcon  doth  the  Fowle.  1611  Markham  Countr. 
Content.  1.  v.  (1668)  32  Let  her  enew  the  fowl  so  long  till 
she  bring  it  to  the  plunge.  1612  Drayton  Poly-olb.  xx, 
Themselves  for  very  fear  they  instantly  ineaw. 

Enew,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  Enow. 

Enew,  var.  of  Ennew  v1  and  2,  Obs. 

Enewre,  obs.  var.  of  Inure. 

Enexorable,  obs.  form  of  Inexorable. 

Eneye,  var.  of  Ineye  v.  Obs.  to  inoculate. 
Enface  (enffi's),  v.  [f.  En-1  +  Face  sb.,  on  the 
analogy  of  Endorse.]  brans.  To  write,  print,  or 
stamp  a  form  of  words  upon  the  face  of  (a  bill, 
etc.).  Also,  To  enface  (words)  upon.  Hence 
Enfa'ced  ppl.  a.  Also  Enfa'cement,  what  is 
written  or  printed  upon  the  face  of  a  bill  or  note. 

1861  Times  20  Mar.  6/4  With  a  memorandum  enfaced,  as 
the  term  was,  upon  them  to  the  following  effect  ‘  Interest 
payable  in  London  by  draught  on  Calcutta'.  1869  Daily 
News  14  Dec.,  ‘  Enfaced  ’  rupee  paper,  92^.  1886  Blackw. 

Mag.  Sept.  342/1  Identified  by  a  parcel  area  and  reference 
number  both  enfaced  on  the  map  itself.  1861  Times  20 
Mar.  6/4,  6,000,000/.  [of  these  notes]  bore  the  simple  enface- 
ment  ‘  Interest  payable  in  London  by  draught  in  Calcutta’, 
t  Enfarmlo,  v.  Obs.  rare—1.  [obscurely  f.  En-1 
+  OF.  faim  hunger,  or  some  derivative  of  that 
word.]  ?  intr.  To  suffer  from  famine  (or  possibly 
brans.,  to  starve). 

c  147S  Partenay  1300  A  myghty  towne.  .Which,  enfaimling 
[Fr.  affamet ?],  Almoste  gan  purchace  The  soudan  bigly  the 
town  beseging. 

Enfain :  see  En  -  pref  3-  2. 
t  Enfa'me.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  infame,  en - 
fame,  ad.  L.  tnfdmia  Infamy.]  =  Infamy. 

c  1400  Test.  Love  1.  in  Chaucer’s  Whs.  (1561)  291  The 
people  wol  lye  &  bringe  aboute  soche  enfame.  Ibid.  292 
Some  men  there  been  that  their  owne  enfame  can  none 
otherwise  voide,  or  els  excuse,  but  be  hindoring  of  other 
mennes  fame. 

Enfame,  obs.  form  of  Infame. 
f  Enfa'mine,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  next  vb.]  Famine, 
starvation. 

c  1450  Lonelich  Grail  xii.  352  [The  castle]  myhte  neuere 
i-wonne  be  But  only  thorwgh  enfamyue. 

f  Enfa’mine,  v.  Obs.  Also  4-5  enfamyne. 

[f.  En-1  +  Famine.] 

1.  intr.  To  perish  by  famine. 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  llit.  P.  B.  1194  Faste  fayled  hem  fode, 
.enfaminied  monie. 

2.  trails.  To  cause  to  suffer  famine ;  to  starve. 
Also  fig. 

138 .  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  150  pcs  ben  euele  fadris  )>at  pus 
cruelly  enfamynen  here  sugetis  soulis.  c  1430  Lydg.  Boc/ias 
n.  xxiv.  (1554)  60  b,  When  men  enfamined  haue  nether  grein 
ne  bred.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  clxxi,  Within  the  first 
yere  he  had  enfamyned  the  londe. 

f  Enfamish,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  5  enfamych, 
-yssh.  [Altered  form  of  Affamish  :  see  En- 
prefX\  trails.  To  famish,  starve. 

c  1400  Sowdone  Bab.  2141  Thay  shalle  enfamyched  be. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  2153  (Dubl.  MS.)  Thare  negh  was  fey 
for  defaute  enfamyshyd  [Ashmole,  enfamyschist]  hys  oste. 
1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  in.  xxxv.  327  b/i, 
They  sawe  that  they  were  enfamysshed.  1766-1800  in 
Bailey.  1828  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

-|-  Enfa'mishment.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Enfamish 
v.  +  -ment.]  The  action  of  starving  to  death. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xiv.  §19  So  exquisite  a 
barbarisme,  as  Richards  enfamishment. 

Enfamous  :  see  En-  prefix1  2. 

+  Enfa  ntement.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  Fr.  en- 
fantement  child-bearing,  f.  enfanter  to  bear  a  child.] 
Offspring. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  260/3  Where  thou  arte  thenfante- 
mente  or  fruyte  of  my  worn  be. 

t  Eilfa*rce,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  enfarse,  6-7  in¬ 
farce,  -se.  [a.  F.  enfarc-ir,  ad.  L.  infarctre.’] 

1.  To  stuff  a.  (a  sucking  pig,  etc.)  with,  force¬ 
meat  ;  b.  (the  belly,  oneself)  with  food. 

c  1420  Liber  Cocorunt  (1862)  36  Put  alle  in  body  of  po 
pygge,  Rost  hit  on  broche  of  irnc  bygge  Enfarsed.  1543 
Becon  New  Years  Gift  Wks.  (1843)  322  How  doth  the 
glutton  . .  enfarce  it  [his  belly]  with  all  kind  of  dainties  ! 
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1574  Newton  Health  Mag.  12  If  the  partie  . .  have  not 
longe  afore  enfarced  himselfe  with  plentie  of  meate. 

2.  transf.  and  fig. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  i.  iii.  (1883)  I.  27  Redynge  this  warkc, 
infarced  througly  with  suche  histories  and  sentences.  Ibid. 
11.  vi.  II.  55  A  man  . .  by  furie  chaunged  in  to  an  horrible 
figure,  his  face  infarced  with  rancour.  1533  —  Cast.  Helthc 
iii.  i.  (1541)  53  b,  The  body  is  infarced  eyther  with  choler, 
yelowe  or  blacke,  or  with  fleume.  1542  Becon  Pot  at.  Lent 
Wks.  1564  I.  35  b,  Souls,  replenished  and  enfarsed  with 
celestiall  meate.  1543  Grafton  Contn.  Harding  528  Let¬ 
ters  enfarced  and  replenysshed  with  all  humanytee. 

3.  To  stuff  (something)  into.  Also  fig.  (con¬ 
temptuously)  to  interpolate. 

1564  Brief  Exam.  *iiij  b,  Ye  woulde  not  he  so  husie  to  in¬ 
farce  in  your  hookes  the  reproche  of  these  men.  1566  Drant 
Horace  a  iv.  h,  Thauthors  must  be  full  Of  fostred  arte, 
infarst  in  ballasde  breste.  1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  1.  13 
This  neither  iawe  . .  hath  on  eche  side  propper  cauities  with 
marey  infarced.  1601  Holland  Pliny  xxxv.  xiv,  The  earth 
thus  infarced  [between  planks]  continueth  a  world  of  yeres. 
1623  Lisle  YElfric  on  O.  <$•  N.  T.  Pref.  5  The  Latin  Copy- 
clarke.  .hath  enfarced  these  words,  Quamvis  ipse,  etc.  1624 
F.White Rcpl.  FishcrYrzi.  8  He.  .infarceth  here  a  rapsodie. 
Hence  Enfa’rcing  vbl.  sb. 

1623  Lisle  sElfric  071  O.  <5*  N.  T.  Pref.,  By  the  infarcing 
afterward  of  these  Epistles  . .  into  their  bookes  of  Canons. 

Enfasten  :  see  En-  pref. I1  3. 
t  Enfa  t,  v.  Obs.  Also  4  infat.  [f.  En-  \  In-  + 
Fat  a.~\  trans.  To  fatten  ;  fig.  to  make  gross. 

1382  Wyclif  Matt .  xiii.  15  The  herte  of  this  peple  is  en- 
fattid.  —  Acts  xxviii.  27  The  herte  of  this  puple  is  infattid 
[Vulg.  uicrassatus\. 

Enfatuate,  obs.  form  of  Infatuate  a.  and  v. 
t  Enfaunce.  Obs.  rare—1,  [a.  OF.  enfaunce , 
Fr.  enfancel\  Childhood. 

£1400  Rom.  Rose  4288  The  which  devel  in  hir  enfaunce 
Hadde  lerned  of  Loves  arte. 

t  Enfairnt,  sb.  Obs.  rare—1,  [a.  OF.  enfaunt 
(Fr.  enfant ).  Cf.  Infant.]  A  child,  a  young 
person. 

c  1450  Bk.  Curtasye  644  in  Babees  Bk,  141  Yf  that  pou  be 
a  3ong  enfaunt,  And  thenke  po  scoles  for  to  haunt. 

+  Enfairnt,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  OF .  enfaunt- 
er  (Fr.  enfant-er),  in  same  sense.  Cf.  Infant  v.] 
trans.  To  bear  (a  child). 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  128/2  The  place  in  whych  the 
vyrgyne  marye  enfaunted  and  childed  Jhesu  cryst. 

Enfavour:  see  En -iprefi1  2. 

Enfear,  Enfeature  :  see  En-  pref.1  2  and  1  a. 
Enfect,  obs.  form  of  Infect  a.  and  v. 
Enfeeble  (enfrb’l),  v.  Forms:  a.  4  enfebil, 
4-5  enfeble,  6  enfeable,  -febel,  7-  enfeeble. 
j8.  6-7  infeeble.  [a.  OF.  enfebl-ir,  f.  en -  (see 
En-1)  +  feble  Feeble.  Cf.  Affeeble.]  trans. 
To  make  feeble,  weaken. 

a.  ^1340  Hampole  Psalter  xxvi.  4  pel  hat  angirs  me 
vnskylwysly  are  sekyd  that  is  enfebild.  1485  Caxton  St. 
Wenefr.  12  She  was  enfehlyd  with  ouermoche  payne.  1533 
More  Apology  xxvii.  Wks.  892/1  They  both  enfeable  and 
also  dishonour  the  realme.  1600  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1810)  III. 
203  He  was  enfeebled  of  abilitie.  1764  Goldsm.  Trav,  270 
Praise  . .  Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought,  i860 
Tyndall  Glac.  1.  §  20. 142  The  [magnetic]  action  was  greatly 
enfeebled.  1872  Yeats  Growth  Comm.  293  England  was 
enfeebled,  .by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

0-  1576  Fleming  Panoplie  Ep.  79  Your  owne  health  . .  is 
much  infeebled.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  11.  441  With 
intent  to  infeeble  them  for  want  of  water.  1667  Milton 
P.  L,  ix.  488  So  much  hath  . .  paine  Infeebled  me. 

Enfeebled  (enfrb’ld),///.  a.  [f.  Enfeeble  v. 
L-ed1.]  Made  feeble,  weakened. 

1649  G.  Daniel  Trinarch.y  Hen.  V,  clxxiv,  Let  his  en¬ 
feebled  Temples,  for  one  Night  Beat  orderlie.  1746-7 
Hervey  Medit.  (1818)  150  To  invigorate  the  enfeebled 
knees,  a  1859  Macaulay  Hist .  Eng.  V.  287  Emotions  too 
violent  to  be  borne  by  an  enfeebled  body  and  mind. 

Enfeeblement  (enfrbTment).  [f.  Enfeeble 
v.  +  -ment.]  The  action  or  process  of  enfeebling  ; 
the  state  of  being  enfeebled. 

1667  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  11.  xxiii.  (1713)  163  The  great. . 
Enfeeblements  of  Mind  and  Body.  1805  Month.  Mag. 
XIX.  327  The  enfeeblement,  or  smothering  of  his  argument. 
1861  Mill  Utilit.  ii.  33  The  enfeeblement  of  the  feeling  of 
veracity  is  one  of  the  most  hurtful  things  to  which  our  con¬ 
duct  can  be  instrumental.  1869  Seeley  Led.  •  Ess.  ii.  54 
The  enfeeblement  produced  by  the  . .  introduction  of  civili¬ 
sation. 

Enfeebler.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er.]  One 
who  or  something  which  enfeebles. 

1609  Man  in  Moone  (1849)  12  He  is  his  own  strengths  cn- 
feebler.  1612  W.  Parkes  Cnrtaine  Dr.  (1876)  16  Lust  . . 
the  azure  infeebler  of  the  hraine.  1724  A.  Philips  Ode  Sig¬ 
nora  Cnzzino  6  Sweet  enfeebler  of  the  heart  ! 

Enfee'bling,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  Enfeeble. 

1503-4  Ad  19  Hen.  VII,  c.  4  Preamb.,  The  great  hurte 
and  enfebelyng  of  this  Realme.  1531-2  Ad  23  Hen.  VIII , 
c.  16  A  great  enfeblyng  of  the  kinges  saide  subiectes.  1705 
Stanhope  Paraphr.  III.  567  Those  Parts  . .  which  Nature 
hath  left  liable,  .to  great  enfeeblings. 

Enfeebling  (enfrblig),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Enfeeble  v. 
+  -ing  2.]  That  enfeebles. 

1599  Marston  Sco.  Villanie  11.  vii.  206  Infeebling  ryot. 
a  1661  Holyday  Juvenal  216  Passion  . .  does  in  a  trice  By 
th’  ear  and  eie  admit  infeebling  vice.  1838-9  Hallam  Hist. 
Lit.  II.  11.  v.  §  85.  236  The  enfeebling  expletives  ‘do’  and 
‘  did  1887  Spectator  1  Oct.  1300  England  survives  all 
things,  even,  .her  own  enfeebling  tolerances. 


+  Enfee’blish,  V.  Obs.  Forms :  4  enfebl- 
esch,  -ish,  5  -yssh,  6-7  enfeeblish.  [a.  OF. 
enfebliss-y  lengthened  stem  of  enfeblir\  see  En¬ 
feeble.]  a.  intr.  To  become  or  grow  feeble, 
b.  trans.  To  make  feeble,  enfeeble. 

1382  Wyclif  Ex.  xxii.  14  Who  of  his  nei^hore  eny  thing 
of  thes  askith  to  borwe,  and  it  were  enfeblished  or  deed  . . 
he  shal  be  compellid  to  }eeld.  la  1400  Morte  Arth.  2484 
The  Fraunche-mene  enfeblesches,  ne  farly  me  thynkkys  ! 
1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  iii.  xliii.  329  b/i, 
He  was  thus  enfeblysshed  in  his  membres.  1576  Newton 
Lemtiie's  Complex.  (1633)  131  Manly  strength,  by  immode¬ 
rate  heat,  is  resolved  and  enfeehlished. 

Hence  f  Enfeeblishing  vbl.  sb. 

1626  W.  Sclater  Expos.  2  TJicss.  (1629)91  Vndergoing  so 
many,  so  continuall  mutations,  and  . .  enfeeblishings. 

t  EnfeTlowship,  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-1  +  Fellow¬ 
ship.]  a.  trans.  To  join  in  fellowship,  b.  intr. 
To  enter  into  fellowship. 

1470-85  Malory  Arthur  vm.  xxvii.  315,  I  wille  see  sir 
launcelot  and  enfelaushippe  me  with  hym.  Ibid.  ix.  xix. 
367  And  they  enfelaushypped  to  gyder.  1553  Grimalde 
Cicero's  Offices  1.  (1558)  25  When  good  men  alike  in  condi- 
cions  be  enfelowshipt  in  familiaritie  together. 

’I*  EnfeTon,  V.  Obs.  or  arch.  [ad.  OF.  enfelon- 
ncry  f.  en -  (see  En-1)  +  felon  furious.]  trans.  To 
make  furious,  infuriate.  Hence  Enfedoned  ppl.  a. 

x475  Caxton  Jasoti  101  b,  Anon  as  the  monstre  had  apper- 
ceyued  Jason  he  enfelonned  him  self.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q. 
v.  viii.  48  Like  one  enfelon’d  or  distraught.  1864  Sir  K. 
James  Tasso  x.  Iii,  With  a  less  wicked  and  enfeloned  brow. 

Enfence,  obs.  form  of  Infence. 

Enfeoff  (enfe’f),  v.  Forms  :  a.  5  enfeffe,  en- 
fefe,  6  enfeoffe,  5-  enfeoff.  Also  5  enfeffee. 
(3.  5-7  infeof(f,  6  infeffe,  7  infeft.  Also  6  in¬ 
feoffee.  See  also  Enfief.  [a.  OF.  enfeffer ,  enfieffer 
(AF .  enfeoff cr)y  f.  en-  (see  En-1)  +ficfY\w.  In 
Anglo-Lat.  infeoffdre.~\ 

1.  trans.  To  invest  with  a  fief ;  to  put  (a  person) 
in  possession  of  the  fee-simple  or  fee-tail  of  lands, 
tenements,  etc.  Also  absol.  Const,  in,  of,  f  on, 
later  with  ;  also  simply. 

a.  1400-50  Alexander  2793  [Alexander]  enfeffid  J>aim 
belyue,  In  palais,  in  prouince,  in  principall  regnes.  1411  Sir 
T.  LANGEFORDin  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  18  Y  pray  alle  30W  fiat 
bene  enfeffeed  in  my  londes..}?at  3e  fulfylle  my  forseyd 
wylle.  1426  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  71  pay  wolde  enfeffe 
Philippe  Dene  on  vj  marces  of  rente.  1467  Mann.  $  Ilouseh. 
Exp.  172  Karowe  and  I  withe  oder  waren  enfefed  in  a  howese 
and  land.  1531  Dial.  Laws  Eng.  11.  xvi.  (1638)  86  The 
grantor  enfeoffeth  the  grantee  of  one  of  the  said  acres.  1590 
Greene  Fr.  Bacon  x.  14,  I  will  enfeoff  fair  Margaret  in  all. 
1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  ix.  (1632)  614  The  Scottish 
King  claimed  that  Country  from  King  John,  who  by  his 
deed  enfeoffed  him  thereof.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  iii.  vi. 
§  13  We  ..  shall  take  such  tenements  into  our  hand,  and 
shall  enfeoffe  others  therein.  1785  Burke  Sp.  Nabob  A  rcot's 
Debts  Wks.  IV.  308  A  criminal  . .  is  . .  enfeoffed  with  an 
estate.  1818  Cruise  Digest  I.  43  If  the  lord  enfeoffs  another 
of  the  tenancy,  this  makes  the  land  frank  fee.  a  1845  Bar¬ 
ham  Ingot.  Leg.  (1877)337  The  veteran  was  enfeoffed  hi  the 
lands  and  Manor.  1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S.  I.  xiii.  433 
Charles  II  . .  enfeoffed  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  with 
the  counties  between  Pemaquid  and  the  St.  Croix. 

p.  1491  Act  7  Hen.  VII ,  c.  12.  §  5  Tenementes  whereof 
they  by  this  Acte  be  infeoffed.  1590  H.  Swinburne  Treat. 
Test.  93  If  a  man  seased  of  lande  in  fee  doe  infeoffee  a 
straunger.  1592  Nashe  P.  Penilcsse  (ed.  2)  33  b,  The  sonne 
seeks  the  death  of  the  father,  that  he  may  be  infeoffed  in 
his  wealth.  1628  Coke  On  Litt.  42  b,  Whosoeuer  is  disabled 
by  the  Common  Law  to  take,  is  disabled  to  infeoffe.  1640 
Canterburians  Self-Conviction  99  They  set  up  a  rubricke, 
feafing  and  infefling  the  officiating  Priest  in  the  halfe  of  all 
the  oblations.  1662  Fuller  Worthies  Westmorl.  iii.  141 
Richard  Gilpin  . .  was  infeoffed  . .  in  the  Lordship  of  Kent- 
mire-hall  by  the  Baron  of  Kendal.  1752  Carte  Hist.  Eng. 
III.  5  66  He  should  infeofe  her  in  a  jointure  of  40,000  crowns 
a  year  out  of  the  dutchy  of  Berry, 
b.  transf.  and  fig. 

a.  1407  Will.  Thorpe' s  Exam,  in  Arh.  Garner  VI.  57 
This  office  that  ye  would  now  enfeoff  me  with.  1460  Pol. 
Rel.  <5*  L.  Poems  ( 1866)  64  For  strengthe,  ner  force,  may  nat 
atteyne  certayne  a  wille  pat  stant  enfeffyd  in  Fraunchise. 
1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  179  The  Fathers  of  our 
earthly  bodies  . .  cannot  . .  enfeofe  vs  in  glory  perpetual I. 
1638  Pcnit.  Conf.  viii.  (1657)  247  The  commodity  is  yours, 
for  whose  good  we  are  enfeoffed  with  this  power.  1834  H. 
Miller  Scenes  $  Leg.  xvii.  (1857)  25x  The  fish  in  which  they 
had  enfeoffed  themselves  at  the  expense  of  Nannie  Fizzle. 

Q.  a  1626  Bp.  Andrewes  Serm.  (1886)  I.  43  To  set  before 
us  this  flesh  ;  and.. to  infeoffe  us  in  it.  1684  Charnock 
Attrib.  God{  1834)  II.  431  Infeoffing  them  in  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey. 

2.  To  hand  over  as  a  fief ;  to  surrender,  give  up 
entirely,  fig. 

1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  m.  ii.  69  The  skipping  King.. 
Enfeoff’d  himselfe  to  Popularitie.  1610  Histrio-m.v.  251 
Hee  that  is  most  infeoft  to  Tyrannie.  1833  H.  Coleridge 
Poems  1.  46  The  choicest  terms  are  now  enfeoff’d  to  folly. 
1880  Blackmore  Mary  Anerley  I.  ii.  12  The  weak  lot 
which  is  enfeoffed  to  popularity. 

+  Ellfeoffee-.  Obs.  In  5  enfeffe.  [a.  pa.  pple. 
of  AF.  enfeoffer :  see  -ee.]  One  who  is  enfeoffed. 

1424  R.  Flore  in  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  61,  I  wul  ]>at  my 
said  enfeffez  make  astate  ]>erof  to  my  said  son  Thomas. 

Enfeoffment  (enfe’fment).  Also  5  enfeft-, 
6  infeoff-,  8  enfeofment.  [f.  Enfeoff  +  -ment.] 
a.  The  action  of  enfeoffing,  b.  The  deed  or  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  a  person  is  enfeoffed.  C.  The  fief 
or  estate,  in  quot  fig  d.  The  possession  of  a  fief. 
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1460  Pol.  Pci.  <$•  L .  Poems  (1866)  112  For  the  in  paradyse 
I  ordeynnyd  A  plase  :  fulle  Ryche  was  thyn  enfeftment.  1597 
Daniel  Civ.  Wares  vii.  lxxxii,  The  King,  as  husband  to 
the  crown,  doth  by  The  wifes  infeofTment  hold.  1614  Sel- 
den  Titles  Hon.  190  By  their  Charters,  Enfeoffments,  and 
Testaments  recorded  in  old  stone.  1762  tr.  Bu  selling' s 
Syst.  Geog.  VI.  166  Otho.  .invested  the  houses  of  Stolberg 
and  Schwarzburg  with  the  joint  enfeoffment  of  it.  1769 
Robertson  C/ias.  V ,  III.  vn.  54  The  Spanish  ambassador 
would  not  be  present  at  the  solemnity  of  his  enfeofment. 
1839  Keightley  Hist.  Eng.  I.  238  That  an  enfeoffment  to 
that  effect  might  be  executed. 

Enfer,  Enferre,  obs.  forms  of  Infer. 

+  Enfe  rme,  V.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  F.  enfermc-r 
to  shut  up.]  trans.  To  shut  up,  enclose. 

1481  Caxton  Myrr.  11.  xviii.  104  That  whiche  is  enfermed 
and  closed  in  the  erthe  is  helle. 

t  Enfe  riner.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  enfermier late 
L.  infirmarius. ]  The  superintendent  of  a  (mo¬ 
nastic)  infirmary :  see  Infirmarer. 

c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  29  A  blak  munk  of  an  abbaye  was 
enfermer  of  all. 

Enfermerere,  var.  of  Infirmarer,  Obs. 
Enfermi :  see  Enfium. 

Enfertile,  Enfertilize:  see  En- pref1  2,  3. 
t  Enfested,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare — h  [?  for  *  in¬ 
fested,  f.  Infest  a.  bitterly  hostile  +  -ed  1 ;  or  error 
for  enfestered. ]  Embittered. 

1591  Spenser  Muiopotmos  354  That  olde  Enfested  grudge. 
Enfester  :  see  En-  pref. 1  3. 

Enfetter  (enfe‘ta.i),  v.  Also  7  infetter,  [f. 
En-1  +  Fetter  ,sA]  trans.  To  put  into  fetters, 
lit.  and  Jig. ;  also,  to  enslave  to. 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  11.  iii.  351  His  Soule  is  so  enfetter’d  to 
her  Loue.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  lx.  viii.  (1632)  581 
Those  seruitudes  wherewith,  .they  were  supposed  to  be 
enfettered.  1626  G.  Sandys  Ovid's  Met.  iv.  75  Like  a  Ser¬ 
pent  by  an  Eagle  truss’t ;  Which  to  his  head  and  feet,  infet- 
tered,  clings.  1637  Bastwick  Litany  1.  4  They  haue  the 
keys  . .  of  all  the  prisons  . .  to  infetter  any  at  their  beck. 
i860  C.  Langster  Hesperus ,  etc.  186  Love  should  be  en¬ 
fettered,  hand  and  foot,  For  the  long  aeon  of  a  human  year. 

Enfeud,  obs.  form  of  Infeud. 

Enfever  (enfrvsi),  v.  [f.  En-1-!- Fever  sb.] 
trans.  To  throw  into  a  fever;  fig.  to  exasperate, 
incense.  Hence  Enfevering  ppl.  a. 

1799  Seward  Horace's  Odes  1.  i.,  To  blend  the  enfevering 
draught  with  its  pellucid  waves.  1647  Evelyn  Mew.  (1857) 
III.  6  To  enfever  the  people  against  him  [the  King]. 

Enfief  (enfrf),  v.  rare.  [f.  En-1  +  Fief.]  =  En¬ 
feoff. 

1861  A.  B.  Hope  Eng.  Cathedr.  igth  C.  153  Enfiefed  with 
spacious  places  of  worship.. by  Constantine.  1882  W.  B. 
Wf.eden  Soc,  Law  L.  169  The  privileges  were  all  enfiefed. 

Enfield  (e-nffld).  The  name  of  a  village  in 
Middlesex,  near  which  the  Government  has  a 
manufactory  of  small  arms.  Used  attrib.  with 
various  military  terms,  as  in  Enfield  rifle,  etc. 

1838  Greener  Gunnery  377  The  iength  of  the  Enfield 
bullet  is  i  inch.  1858  Beveridge  Hist.  India  III.  ix.  iv. 
633  One  hundred  Enfield  riflemen  of  the  64th,  Ibid. 
Covered  at  discretion  by  Enfield  skirmishers.  Ibid.  634 
The  power  of  the  Enfield  rifle  in  British  hands. 

Enfierce,  Enfigure:  see  Ey-  pref. i1  2  and  1  b. 
Enfilade  (enfiled),  sb.  [a.  Fr.  enfilade,  f. 
enfiler  to  thread  on  a  string,  hence  to  pierce  or 
traverse  from  end  to  end,  f.  en-  (see  En-  prefd) 
+ fil  thread.] 

j-  1.  A  suite  of  apartments,  whose  doorways  are 
placed  opposite  to  each  other.  Hence  in  phrase, 
In  enfilade.  Also  applied  to  a  long  ‘  vista  ’,  as 
between  rows  of  trees,  etc.  Obs. 

1 705-30  S.  Gale  in  Nichols  Bibl.  Topogr.  Brit.  III.  41 
Rooms  which .  .are  placed  in  enfilade.  1727 Bradley  Earn. 
Diet .  s.  v.  Garden ,  Groves  form’d  of  Rows  of  Fruit-trees  and 
Forest-trees,  .make,  .very  agreeable  Enfilades.  1762-71  H. 
Walpole  Vertue’s  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  IV.  265  An  enfilade 
of  correspondent  gates.  1779  Swinburne  Trav.  Spainxxxv  iii, 
The  trees  have  swelled  out  beyond  the  line  traced  for  them, 
and  destroyed  the  enfilade,  by  advancing  into  the  walks,  or 
retiring  from  them.  1805  Repton  Landsc.  Garden,  (ed.  2) 
105  A  magnificent  enfilade  through  a  long  line  of  principal 
apartments. 

2.  Mil.  +  a.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1706  Phillips,  Enfilade  [in  Military  Affairs]  is  the  Situa¬ 
tion  of  a  Post,  so  that  it  can  discover  and  scour  all  the  length 
of  a  straight  line.  1715111  Kersey.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

b.  A  ‘  fire  ’  from  artillery  or  musketry  which 
sweeps  a  line  of  works  or  men  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Also  attidb.  in  enfilade  fire. 

*796-7  Instr.  <$*  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  175  Its  [the  echelon’s] 
prolongation  shall  not  be  exposed  to  an  enfilade.  1803  Wel¬ 
lington  in  Gurw.  Disp.  II.  286  You  would  have  iron  guns 
instead  of  brass  for  your  enfilade.  1863  Kinglake  Crimea 
(1877)  IV.  xii.  255  Threatening,  .his  batteries  with  an  en¬ 
filade  fire.  1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.S.  VI.  liv.  425  The 
space  within  the  works  . .  was  exposed  to  enfilade. 

Enfilade  (enfiled),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  set  (trees)  so  as  to  form  an  en¬ 
filade.  Obs.  ( nonce-use .) 

1725  Bradley/^;//.  Diet.  s.v.  Quincunx ,  Take  care  that  the 
trees  be  well  squar'd  or  laid  out  by  a  line,  and,  as  it  were, 
enfiladed  one  with  another. 

2.  Mil.  To  subject  to  an  enfilade;  to  ‘rake’  or 
to  be  in  a  position  to  ‘  rake  ’  (a  line  of  fortification, 
a  line  of  troops,  a  road,  etc.)  from  end  to  end  with 
a  fire  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 


1706  Phillips,  Enfilade,  or  Enfile  the  Courtin,  Rampart, 
etc.,  is  to  scour  or  sweep  the  whole  length  of  such  a  Work 
with  the  Shot,  a  1755  Expedition  to  Carthagena  (J.),  The 
avenues,  being  cut  through  the  wood  in  right  lines,  were 
enfiladed  by  the  Spanish  cannon.  1772  Simes  Mil.  Guide , 
A  work  is  said  to  be  enfiladed  when  a  gun  can  be  fired  into 
it,  so  that  the  shot  may  go  all  along  the  inside  of  the  parapet. 
1828  Blaclnv.  Mag.  XXIV.  357  Phis  success  made  it  an 
operation  of  no  difficulty  to  enfilade  the  enemy’s  position 
on  the  left  bank.  1846  Prescott  Ferd.  <$•  Is.  I.  v.  237  The 
bridge.. was  enfiladed  by  the  enemy’s  cannon.  1879  Low 
JrM.  Gen.  Abbott  iv.  333  Our  course.. was  completely  en¬ 
filaded  by  a  stone  breastwork, 
b.  transf. 

a  1845  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.  (1877)  413  The  level  beams  of 
the  rising  or  setting  sun  as  they  happened  to  enfilade  the 
gorge.  1848  Thackeray  Bk.  Snobs  (1872)  119  The  bow- 
window  of  the  Club,  .enfilades  Pall  Mall. 

Hence  Enfiladed ppl.  a.,  Enfila-ding ppl.  a. 
1812  Examiner  14  Sept.  581/1  Two  enfiladed  batteries. 
1828  Spearman  Brit.  Gunner  33  The  continued  fire  of  the 
first  or  enfilading  batteries.  1866  Harvard  Mem.  Biog. 
N.  L.  Abbott  II.  101  The  Twentieth  . .  advanced,  .under  an 
enfilading  fire  of  artillery. 

tEllfi'le,  v-  Obs.  Also  7  infile.  [a.  Fr.  en - 
file-r :  see  Fnfilade.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  on  a  string  or  thread.  Also, 
To  enfile  up  :  to  hang  up  on  a  string,  etc. 

1393  Gower  Con/,  III.  237  They  taughten  him  [Sardana- 
pallus]  to  lace  a  braide.  .and  to  enfile  A  perle.  1601  Hol¬ 
land  Pliny  II.  124  To  cut  the  root,  .into  thin  roundles,  and 
to  keep  them  enfiled  vp.  Ibid.  II.  133  The  swine  mush- 
romes  . .  are  hanged  vp  to  dry  infiled  vpon  a  rush  run¬ 
ning  through  them.  1675  Hobbes  Odyssey  { 1677)  116  When 
they  had  slain  my  men,  they  them  entil'd,  .like  fishes  hung 
in  ranks. 

2.  Her.  In  pa.  pple.  (See  quot.) 

1830  Robson  Brit.  Herald.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  When  the  head  of 
a  man  or  beast,  or  any  other  charge,  is  placed  on  the  blade 
of  a  sword,  the  sword  is  said  to  be  enfiled  with  whatever 
is  borne  upon  it. 

+  Enfrre,  Obs.  Also  6  enfyre.  [f.  En-  1  + 

Fire  jA] 

1.  trans.  To  set  on  fire. 

1513  Douglas  AEneis  xm.  Prol.  13  The  son  enfyrit  haill, 
as  to  my  sycht.  1605  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  vii.  (1605-7) 
I.  234  Th’  Orbe  of  Flame,  .doth  not  enfire  the  frame, 
b.  To  inflame. 

1545  T.  Raynold  Womans  booke  79  By  the  which  the 
bloude  is  enfyred  and  chawfed. 

2  .fig.  a.  To  kindle  (a  passion,  zeal,  etc.),  b.  To 
fire,  inflame  (a  person)  with  anger,  passion. 

1596  Spenser  Hymn  to  Love  xxv,  So  hard  those  heavenly 
beauties  he  enfyred.  1603  Florio  Montaigne  1.  xxxviii. 
(1632)  1 19  Great  cares  of  sharpe  desire  Doe  carefull  man 
distract,  torment,  enfire.  1620  Bp.  Hall  Hon.  Mar.  Clergy 
1.  §  12  (Wks.  1628)  752  The  touch  of  whom  hath  so  much 
enfired  his  ghostly  zeale.  1652  Benlowes  Thcoph.  vi.  xiv, 
Fruition  Love  enfires.  1855  Singleton  Virgil  I.  260  Cupid 
.  .with  the  presents  should  the  raging  queen  Enfire. 

t  Enfi  rm,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  3  enfermi. 
[ME.  enfermi ,  a.  OF.  enfermc-r ,  f.  en-  (see  En-  !) 
+ ferine  L. firm -us  Firm  ;  the  later  enfirm  prob. 
a  new  formation  on  En-  1  +  Firm  a.] 
trans.  To  strengthen,  fortify. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  552  To  Gloucetre  hii  wende,  to  en¬ 
fermi  J?entoun.  1649  G.  Daniel  Trinarch.,  Hen.  IV,  liii, 
The  Gascoynes  thus  enfirm’d,  and  noe  great  feare  Of  French 
Invasion. 

Enfix,  rare  var.  of  Infix. 

Enflame,  -flaumbe,  obs.  ff.  Inflame. 
Enflesh.  (enfle-J),  v.  Also  6-7  inflesh,  [f. 
En-  1  In-  +  Flesh  sb .] 

trans.  a.  To  make  into  flesh,  b.  To  cause  a 
growth  of  flesh  upon  (the  limbs),  c.  To  plant  or 
establish  in  the  flesh,  to  ingrain,  d.  To  give  a 
fleshly  form  to.  Hence  Enfle-shing  vbl.  sb. 

1548  Geste  Pr.  Masse  86  No  more  then  the  deytie  is 
recompted  enfleshed  for  that  it  is  substancially  in  us.  Ibid., 
The  incarnation  or  enfleshing  of  Christes  Godhead.  1598 
Florio,  Incarnare,  to  incarnate,  to  inflesh.  Ibid.,  Incar - 
namento,  an  enfleshing,  an  incarnating,  incarnation.  1603  — 
Montaigne  1.  Ivi.  (1632)  173  Those  vices,  which  are  habitu¬ 
ated,  inbred,  setled,  and  enfleshed  in  him.  1633  P.  Fletcher 
Purple  I si.  vi.  (R.),  Who  th*  Deity  inflesht,  and  man’s  flesh 
deified.  1648  Herrick  Hesper.,  To  his  Mistresses,  Bring 
your  magicks,  spels,  and  charmes,  To  enflesh  my  thighs 
and  armes.  1883  J.  Parker  Apost.  Life  II.  212  Our  love 
must  incarnate,  enflesh,  and  embody  itself. 

+  Enflourish,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  En-  1  + 
ME.  *fiureschen,  Jlurisen,  Flourish.]  trails.  To 
display  flourishingly  ;  to  trick  out  with  ornaments. 

?  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  198  Ffesauntez  enflureschit  in  flam- 
mande  silver. 

Enflower  (enflau°\i),  v.  Also  6  enflore.  [f. 
En-  1  +  Flower  sb.]  trans.  To  adorn  or  deck  with 
flowers.  Hence  Enflowered///.  a. 

i523  Skelton  Garl.  Laurel  1164  The  margent  Enflorid 
with  flowris.  c  1598  B.  Jonson  Case  Altered  v.  i,  Milan, 
these  odorous  and  enflower’d  fields  Are  none  of  thine,  c  1602 
Davison  in  Farr  S.  P.  Eliz.  (1845)  II.  327  All  engreen- 
ing  and  enflowering  Those  pleasant  mountagnets.  ci6ii 
Chapman  Iliad  viii.  2  The  cheerful  Lady  of  the  light.  .Dis¬ 
persed  her  beams  through  every  part  of  this  enflow’red 
globe,  1888  A.  J.  Butler  Dante,  Paradise  x.  132  Thou 
wouldst  know  from  what  plants  this  garland  is  enfiowered. 

Enfluence,  obs.  form  of  Influence. 

Enfoil :  see  En-  prefix  1  3. 

+  EnfoTcT,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  next.]  A  convolution 
(of  the  brain  or  intestines). 


1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  v.  72  The  intrels..are  circun- 
ducecl  into  diuers,  and  many  enfoldes,  and  turnynges.  Ibid. 
viii.  too  The  brayne.  .seemeth  to  shew  many  infoldes  and 
turnynges. 

Enfold,  infold  (en-,  inf<?«’ld),  zl1  Also  7  in- 
fouid.  Pa.  pple.  occas.  7  infold,  9  enfolden. 
[f.  En-  1,  In- +  Fold  sb.  and  vi]  To  put  into  a 
fold,  or  within  folds. 

1.  trans.  To  wrap  up,  envelope  in  or  with  a 
garment,  or  a  surrounding  medium  of  any  kind. 
Also  with  the  garment,  etc.  as  subject. 

a.  1776  Withering  Bot.  Arrangem.  (1796)  I.  192  Seed 
single,  .enfolded  in  the  cup.  i860  Trench  Mirac.  xvi. 
(1862)  272  The  oak  is  enfolded  in  the  acorn.  1869  Freeman 
Norm.  Conq.  III.  34  The  royal  robes  in  which  the  body 
had  been  enfolded  were  borne  away. 

fi.  1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  iv.  xxxvi,  She  in  the  body 
was  infold.  Of  this  low  life.  1668  Culpepper  &  Cole  Bart  hoi. 
Anat.  1.  xx.  52  Two  Membranes  ..  infolding  the  whole 
bladder.  1713  Pope  Windsor  For.  393  The  pearly  shell  [shall] 
its  lucid  globe  infold.  1725  —  Odyss.  in.  540  Artist  divine, 
whose  skilful  hands  infold  The  victim’s  horn  with  circum- 
fusile  gold.  1728  Young  Love  Famev.  (1757)  137  Gay  rain¬ 
bow  silks  her  mellow  charms  infold.  1875  B.  Taylor  Faust 
11.  ii.  II.  toi  Cast  o’er  The  knight  your  magic  mantle  and 
infold  him. 

b.  fig. 

a.  1674  Fairfax  Bulk  $  Selv.  Ep.  Ded.,  The  kindness., 
is  wont  to  be  enfolded  mainly  within  the  rank  or  stock . . 
of  the  same,  a  1711  Ken  HymnotJieo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III. 
319  All  Plants  . .  A  confluential  Loveliness  enfold,  a  1822 
Shelley  Witch  A  tl.  ii,  She  lay  enfolden  In  the  warm  shadow 
of  her  loveliness.  1850  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Toms  C.  xxiv. 
233  His  love  enfolded  her  childish  heart  with  more  than 
mortal  tenderness. 

3-  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  c$-  Jul.  iii.  iii.  73  Vnlesse  the  breath 
of  Hartsicke  groanes  Mist-like  infold  me  from  the  search  of 
eyes.  1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt.  (1851)  Pref.  95  That  book 
within  whose  sacred  context  all  wisdome  is  infolded.  1867 
G.  Macdonald  Poems  58  Night  infolds  the  day. 

2.  To  encompass,  encircle ;  to  clasp,  embrace. 
Also  fig. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  (T.),  For  all  the  crest  a  dragon  did 
infold  With  greedy  paws.  1618  Chapman  Hesiod  11.  236 
She  never  knew  how  to  enfold  The  force  of  Venus  swim¬ 
ming  all  in  gold.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Elisa  11.  v.  Poet.  Misc. 
1 19  Her  snow-white  arms,  .their  now  dead  lord  infold.  1725 
Pope  Odyss.  xix.  555  His  neck  with  fond  embrace  infolding 
fast.  1850  Mrs.  Browning /W;/zs  II.  414  While  the  Muses 
hang  enfolding  Knee  and  foot  with  faint  wild  hands.  1855 
Singleton  Virgil  I.  132  [Vines]  with  lusty  stems  Their  elms 
infolding.  Ibid.  I.  277  Each  snake,  inclipping  them,  infolds. 
1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S.  III.  xx.  302  Its  people,  infold¬ 
ing  at  one  extreme  the  offspring  of  colonists  from  Greece, 
and  at  the  other  the  hardy  children  of  the  Northmen. 

f3.  =  Involve,  a.  To  imply  or  necessarily 
include,  b.  To  involve  or  plunge  in  (disaster). 
Also  refl.  c.  To  involve  in  obligation,  to  oblige. 

1579  Tomson  Calvin  s  Semi.  Tint.  250/1  God  should  in- 
folde  vs  in  one  selfe  same  destruction.  1586  T.  B.  La 
Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1.  (1589)  145  We  infold  our  selves  in 
that  fault,  which  we  reproove  in  others.  Ibid.  430  All 
covetous  men . .  infold  themselves  in  many  griefs.  1625  Gill 
Sacr.  Philos.  1.  24  That  any  thing  be,  infolds  necessarily 
the  will  and  power  of  God  thereto.  1646  N.  Lockyer  Ser¬ 
mon  11  There  be  many  difficulties  about  the  creature,  but 
may  be  all  infolded  in  one,  to  wit,  sinne. 

4.  To  put  into  the  shape  of  a  fold  or  succession 
of  folds  ;  formerly  often  fig.  to  render  involved  or 
intricate.  Also  refl.  and  intr.  for  refl. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  vii.  §  4  Fitter  for  a  Declama¬ 
tion  than  agreeable  to  a  Treatise  infolded  as  this  is.  1611 
Bible  Ezek.  i.  4  A  great  cloude,  and  a  fire  infoulding  it 
selfe.  1612  Drayton' s Poly-olb.  Introd.  A  ij,  The  verse  oft. . 
so  infolds  that  suddaine  conceipt  cannot  abstract  a  forme 
of  the  clothed  truth.  1875  Darwin  Insectiv .  PI.  xiv.  324  As 
the  rim  is  infolded.  1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  950  The  cam¬ 
bium  layer,  .becomes  deeply  infolded  where  it  extends  in¬ 
wards. 

Hence  Enfolded  ppl.  a.,  EnfoTcledly  adv. 
c  1633  Milton  Arcades  64  The  celestial  Sirens.  .That  sit 
upon  the  nine  infolded  spheres.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  I. 
92  A  semblance  as  of  infolded  flame.  1624  F.  White  Repl. 
Fisher  280  [It]  is  neither  expresly  nor  infoldedly  taught  in 
holy  Scripture. 

Enfold  (enfold),  z/.2  rare.  [f.  En-  pref I1  + 
Fold  j/;.1]  To  shut  up  (sheep,  etc.)  in  a  fold. 

1683  Chalkhill  Thealma  <$•  Cl.  94  She  left  the  Lovers  to 
enfold  her  Sheep.  1882  J.  Parker  Apost.  Life  I.  13  Until 
the  last  little  lamb  had  been  safely  enfolded. 

Enfolder,  infolder  (en-,  infiju-ldaj).  [f. 
Enfold  v.l  +  -er.]  One  who  or  something  which 
enfold?-;  +  in  quot.  spec,  an  enveloping  membrane. 

1545  Raynald  Womans  booke  (1564)  45  Bryngyng  from 
thence  the  veine  of  the  chylde,  betweene  his  seconde  and  the 
innermost  infolder.  Ibid.  1.  (1634)  79  The  third  or  the  in¬ 
most  infolder  of  the  child,  .is  so  thinne  that  one  may  easily 
see  through  it.  18. .  Mrs.  Browning  Wine  of  Cyprus  Poet. 
Wks.  (1883)  30  That  shadow,  the  enfolder  of  your  quiet 
eyelids. 

Enfolding,  infolding  (en-,  infdu  ldiq),  vbl. 
sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb 
Enfold.  Also  concr.  in  various  applications : 
(a.)  a  wrappage,  envelope,  +  in  pi.  garments;  ( b .) 
a  fold,  convolution. 

1586  W.  Wf.bbe  Disc.  Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  65  The  turning 
of  verses  ;  the  infolding  of  wordes.  1611  Shaks.  Wint.  T. 
iv.  iv.  755  Seest  thou  not  the  ayre  of  the  Court,  in  these  en- 
foldings?  1873  Mivart  Elan.  Anat.  ix.  372  Infoldings  of 
the  surface  of  the  organ.  1880  A.  Wilson  in  Genii.  Mag. 
CCXLVI.  45  The  infolding  of  this  blastoderm.  1882  Vines 
Sachs'  Bot.  533  The  cells  which  contain  chlorophyll  exhibit 
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the  infoldings  of  the  cell-wall.  1885  W.  K.  Parker  Mam¬ 
mal.  Descent  iii.  88  The  embryo  and  its  inner  enfoldings. 

Enfolding,  infolding  (en-,  info  u-ldiij ),///.«. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.]  That  enfolds. 

1669  Bunyan  Holy  Citie  169  An  infolding  Mystery 
wrapped  up,  and  inclosed.  1735  H.  Brooke  Univ .  Beauty 
1.  (R.),  In  balm  imbosom'd  every  region  lies,  Of  ambient 
ether  and  infolding  skies.  1827  Keble  Chr.  Y.,  St.  Michael 
ix,  Waft  us  heaven-ward  with  enfolding  wing.  1879  Farrar 
St.  Paul  (1883)  1^4  An  infolding  fire  and  a  supernatural 
sound  arrested  their  progress. 

Enfoldment  (enfj'i-ldment).  arch.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ment.]  The  action  of  enfolding ;  \  concr.  that 
which  enfolds. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  45  That  in  mine  amorous 
enfoldment,  I  might  whyrle  her  [Ierusalem]  to  Heauen  with 
me.  1624  Gataker  Transubst.  94  O  most  divine  and  holy 
Mysterie,  symbolically  discovering  those  enigmaticall  En- 
foldments.  1825  Scott  Talism.  ix,  His  long  slender  dark 
fingers  were,  .almost  buried  in  the  large  enfoldment  of  King 
Richard’s  hand. 

t  EnfoTlow,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  4-5  infolewe, 
en-,  infolowe.  [f.  En  -  p  reft  +  Follow  v.]  a. 
trails.  To  follow  after;  fig.  to  imitate,  b.  intr. 
To  follow  on  ;  to  ensue,  result. 

Hence  Enfo  llowing  vbl.  sb. 

1382  Wyclif  Ecclus.  xxxii.  23  In  his  infolewingis  he  shal 
ben  vndemome  [Vulg.  insectationibus  arguetur ].  c  >449 
Pecock  Refir.  iii.  vi.  313  In-folewing  Crist  in  the  seid 
pouerte.  1485  Caxton  St.  Wene/r.  4  Moche  good  shold 
therof  enfolowe. 

Enfonce  (enfp’ns),  v.  rare.  [ad.  Fr.  enfoncer, 
f.  en-  (see  En-1)  +  f oncer  to  sink.]  trans.  To  sink 
in ;  to  place  in  a  low  or  retired  position. 

1834  R.  Mudie  Brit.  Birds  (1841)  I.  147  The  eyes  of  this 
one  [the  screech  owl]  not  being  so  deeply  enfonced  as  those 
of  most  of  the  others. 

Enfondre,  var.  of  Enfounder  v.,  Obs. 

1  Enfo  rce,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  nextvb. :  cf.  Afforce.] 
Effort,  exertion. 

I37S  Barbour  Bruce  xvn.  448  Thai  that  var  With  gret 
enforss  assal^eand  thar.  1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patrum  (W. 
de  W.  1495)  1.  xlii.  68  b/2,  All  her  enforce  auaylled  her  not. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (1531)  13  b,  We  desyre  . .  with  all  the  en¬ 
force  and  myghtof  our  hertes  to  be  with  hym.  1671  .Milton 
Samson  1220  A  petty  enterprise  of  small  enforce. 

Enforce  (enfpaus),  v.  Forms:  a.  4-7  enforse, 
(4  ?  enforth,  6  ertfoarce),  4-  enforce.  13.  4-7 
inforse,  (6  infors),  5- inforce,  [ad.  OF .enf order, 
enforcir late  L.  infortiare,  infortlre,  f.  in-  (see 
In-)  +  fortis  strong;  see  also  En-  prefix 1  and 
Force  j/;.] 

I.  To  put  force  or  strength  into. 

+  1.  trails.  To  strengthen  (a  fortress)  by  extra 
works,  (an  army,  navy,  town,  etc.)  by  extra  ships, 
troops,  etc. ;  to  occupy  in  force  ;  to  reinforce. 
Obs. 

a.  1340-70  A  lisaunder  908  Enforced  were  be  entres  with 
egre  men  fele.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vm.  xxxvii.  177 
Morys  of  Murrawe  . .  Dat  syne  enforsyt  it  [J?at  Castelle] 
grettumly.  1523  Ld.  Berners Froiss.  I.  xlvi,  63  The  frenche 
kynge  enforced  his  great  nauy  that  he  had  on  the  see.  1557 
Paynel  Barclay  s  Jugurth  52  He  ordeyned  as  it  were  a 
forward  enforced  with  a  threfold  subsidie,  or  socour.  1668 
Temple  Lett.  Ld.  ArlingtonWks.  1731  II.  61  To  enforce  the 
Towns  of  Flanders  by  . .  our  Troops.  1755  Edwards  IVks. 
(1834)  I.  Introd.  209/2  The  French  were  in  constant  expec¬ 
tation  of  being  greatly  enforced  by  a  large  body. 

&.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  iv.  65  [Thai]  inforsit  the  castell 

sua.  1652  Needham  tr.  Selden  s  Mare  Cl.  376  Provided 
and  inforced  with  men  of  war  in  divers  forein  Parts.  1697 
Dryden  Virg.  (1806)  IV.  153  The  brave  Messapus  shall  thy 
troops  inforce  With  those  of  Tibur. 

+  2.  To  strengthen  in  a  moral  sense ;  to  impart 
resolution  or  fortitude  to  (a  person) ;  to  encourage 
(Const,  to  with  in/.);  to  strengthen  (a  resolve,  a 
purpose).  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pers.  T.  p  656  This  vertu  . .  enhaunsith 
and  enforceth  the  soule.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  178/3  Yet 
was  saynt  barnabe  a  man  enforced  to  suffre  paynes.  1534 
Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  A urel (1546)  O  vj,  By  suche  ex- 
aumples.  .the  good  people  shoulde  enforce  them  selues.  1626 
Bacon  Sylva  (1677)  §  314  To  enforce  the  Spirits  by  some 
Mixture,  that  may  excite  and  quicken  them.  1685  R. 
Berkeley  in  Mem.  (1857)  III.  275  Sir,  if  the  entreaties  of 
a  friend  can  enforce  the  resolves  of  so  great  a  philosopher. 

+  3.  To  add  force  to,  intensify,  strengthen  (a  feel¬ 
ing,  desire,  influence)  ;  to  impart  fresh  vigour  or 
energy  to  (an  action,  movement,  attack,  etc.).  Obs. 

a.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  v.  355  Douglass,  .enforsit  on  thame 
the  cry.  C1400  Rom.  Rose  4499  Now  mote  my  sorwe  en¬ 
forced  be.  C1450  Merlin  ix.  136  And  so  began  the  turne- 
ment  newe  to  enforse  for  the  rescewe  of  theire  felowes. 
1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  Ixxvi.  97  The  next  day  to  enforce 
the  assaut.  1563  Man  Musculus'  Commonpl.  34  a,  Enforcing 
up  his  noyse  littel  and  littel.  1727  Pope,  etc.,  Art  Sinking  76 
Hang  on  lead  to  . .  enforce  our  descent.  1741  Middleton 
Cicero  { 1742)  III.  xii.  287  He  [Cicero]  . .  used  to  enforce  the 
severity  of  his  abstinence.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  63 
r  12  The  temptations  to  do  ill  are  multiplied  and  enforced. 
1775  T.  Sheridan  A  rt  Reading  102  Their  [the  consonants'] 
sound  should  be  enforced. 

j8.  1513  Douglas  /Eneis  1.  ii.  31  Infors  thi  wyndis. 
1534  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  A  urel.  (1546)  N  iv,  He 
..  inforceth  his  appetite,  to  know  more.  1691-8  Norris 
Pract.  Disc.  IV.  374  Conviction  of  the  Worlds  Vanity  . .  as 
an  inner  spring  actuates  and  inforces  all  our  outward  mo¬ 
tions.  a  1716  South  Ser/u.  I.  vi.  (R.),  The  same  authority, 
and  evidence,  that  inforced  the  former. 

tb.  To  give  legal  force  to ;  to  ratify.  Obs.  rare—'. 


1756  P.  Browne  Jamaica  5  His  majesty,  .always  inforces 
or  makes  void  all  the  acts  passed  by  them. 

4.  To  press  home  (an  argument,  etc.) ;  to  urge 
(a  demand,  etc.) ;  formerly,  also,  to  lay  stress 
upon,  emphasize  (a  fact,  circumstance). 

a.  c  1449  [see  Enforcing  vbl.  sb.]  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  //, 
iv.  i.  90  Against  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  his  Tryall.  1600 
Holland  Livy  v.  iv.  181  Much  against  my  stomacke,  O 
Quirites,  enforce  I  this  point.  1635  Naunton  Fragm.  Reg. 
(Arb.)  43  The  Warrant  for  his  execution  [being]  tendered, 
and  somewhat  enforced,  she  [the  Queen]  refused  to  sign  it. 
#  1674  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  (J.),  Enforcing  the  ill  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  refusal  to  take  the  office.  1711  Shaftesb. 
Charac.  II.  68  Where  infinite  rewards  are  thus  inforc’d  .. 
natural  motives  to  goodness  are  apt  to  be  neglected.  1751 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  87  p  14  The  preacher  . .  enforcing  a 
precept  of  religion.  1832  Ht.  Martineau  h'eland  ii.  33  In 
order  to  enforce  what  he  had  said.  1870  Anderson  Mis¬ 
sions  Amer.  Bd.  II.  ix.  74  Hoapile  enforced  his  claim  by  an 
argument  from  a  reciprocity  of  rights  and  duties.  1878 
Browning  La  Saisiaz  76  Failed  ye  to  enforce  the  maxim. 

/3.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  92  How  much 

every  degree  is  still  inforced  one  above  another.  1605  B. 
Jonson  Volpone  1.  iv,  To  inforce  . .  Your  cares,  your  watch¬ 
ings,  and  your  many  prayers.  1628  T.  Spencer  Logick  308 
The  presence  of  that  doth  inforce  the  absence  of  the  rest. 
I75°  Johnson  Rambler  No.  24  p  5  This  monition  might  very 
properly  be  inforced.  1775  Adair  Amer.  Did.  61  To  inforce 
their  musical  speech. 

+  b.  With  obj.  clause,  or  accus.  and  inf.  :  To 
assert,  argue  forcibly.  Obs. 

1579  J*  Knewstub  Confut.  5  Upon  order  taken  for  pro¬ 
curing  things  to  be  done,  H.  N.  will  necessarily  enforce 
that  the  same  are  done.  1613  Life  Will.  Conq.  in  Select, 
fr.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793)  8  He  inforced  it  to  be  a  good  title. 

+  5.  To  exert  (one’s  strength).  Obs. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  (1889)  18  By  grete  myghte  and 
bodyli  strengthe  enforced  his  puyssaunce  for  to  arache  and 
plucke  vp  the  same  tree. 

+  b.  rejl.  To  exert  oneself,  strive.  Const,  to 
with  inf.  Also  to  with  sb. :  To  strive  after,  rush 
into.  Obs. 

a.  c  1340  Cursor M.  18089  Enforse)?  30U  wij?  my^te  &  meyn 
Stalworpely  to  stonde  a3eyn.  c  1386  Chaucer  Melibeus 
P  209  Suche  as  enforcen  hem  rathere  to  prayse  youre  per- 
sone  by  flaterie.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  I'our  {1868)  61  Eve.,  en¬ 
forced  her  to  excuse  her  of  her  misdede  and  synne.  1526 
T indale  Rom.  xv.  20  So  have  I  enforsed  my  selfe  to  preache 
the  gospell.  1533  Bellenden  Livy  m.  (1822)  213  He  en- 
forcit  himself  to  batall.  1535  Fisher  Wks.  381  Such  soules 
also  as  . .  enforce  them  selues  to  a  great  loue.  1557  North 
Gueuards  DiallPr.  Prol.  A  1  a,  We  may  enforce  ourselfes 
to  worke  amendes.  1693  W.  Robertson  Phraseol.  Gen.  535 
To  enforce,  or  strain  himself  earnestly,  conari. 

(3.  c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  Lint.  Mon.  (1714)  60  [Man] 
inforsith  hymself  to  be  alway  gretter  and  gretter.  1513 
Douglas  AEneis  x.  vii.  177  Pallas  . .  Inforcis  hym  to  greif 
hys  fays  that  tyde.  1541  Elyot  Image  Gov.  43  He  . .  in¬ 
forceth  him  selfe  to  brenne  the  houses.  1633  Bp.  Hall 
Hard  Texts ,  N.  T.  85  Inforce  yourselves  to  use  all  diligent 
. .  indeavours. 

+  6.  intr.  for  refl.  To  strive,  attempt,  physically 
or  mentally.  Of  a  ship  :  To  make  way.  Obs. 

a.  c  1340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  2  It  enforthis  for  to  halde 
besyly  in  it  the  swetteste  name  of  Ihesu.  c  1374  Chaucer 
Boeth.  11.  i.  30  She  vse}>  ful  flatryng  familarite  wib  hem  )>at 
she  enforce)?  to  bygyle.  1382  Wyclif  i  JCings  xix.  10  Saul 
enforside  to  fitche  to  gidre  with  a  spere  Dauid  in  the  wal. 
—  Acts  xxv.  15  The  schipp  was  rauyschid,  and  my3te  not 
enforse  into  the  wyncl.  1490  Caxton  How  to  Die  4  The 
deuylle  enforseth  to  brynge  to  him  sorowe  vpon  sorow. 
1557  tl.  T.  (Genev.)  1  Thess.  ii.  17  We  enforsed  the  more  to 
se  your  face.  1595  Spenser  Col.  Clout  482  Thrise  happie 
Mayd,  Whom  thou  doest  so  enforce  to  deifie. 

p.  1513  Douglas  AEneis  v.  i.  37  Nor  we  may  nocht  strife, 
nor  enforce  [ed.  1557  inforce]  safast  Agane  thestorme.  1581 
Marbeck  Bk.  of  Notes  377  False  Prophets ..  inforce  to 
quench  the  true  vnderstanding  of  the  lawe. 

II.  To  bring  force  to  bear  upon. 

+  7.  trans.  To  drive  by  force:  a.  by  physical 
force,  as  a  stone  from  a  sling,  a  person  from  a 
place.  Also,  To  enforce  open ,  and  simply. 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  938  And  enforsed  alle  fawre  forth 
at  J?e  ^atez.  1555  Fardle  Facions  1.  vi.  94  There  come  into 
that  coaste,  infinite  swarmes  of  Gnattes,  without  any  drifte 
ofwinde  to  enforce  them.  1596  Harington  Met  am.  Ajax 
(1814)  109  The  very  nature  of  fire  helpeth  to  enforce  [air] 
upward.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V ,  iv.  vii.  65  As  swift  as  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings.  1600  Hakluyt  Voy. 
(1810)  III.  189  If  we  be  inforced  by  contrary  windes.  1627 
Speed  England  xxi.  §  8  Yet  hath  she  [Lincoln]  not  escaped 
the  calamitie  of  sword,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons ;  whence 
Arthur  enforced  their  Host.  1644  Quarles  Barnabas  <$■  B. 
(1851)  194  Nor  can  my  stronger  groans  enforce  the  portals 
open.  1649  Selden  Laws  Eng.  11.  xii.  (1739)  67  Those  that 
would  reduce  him,  he  enforces  into  foreign  Countries. 

b.  by  mental  or  moral  force  :  To  drive  a  person 
to  ox  from  a  belief,  sentiment,  or  course  of  action. 

1542  Henry  VIII  Declar.  Scots  192  Beying  novve  enforced 
to  the  warre.  1591  Drayton  Noah  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jas.  I 
(1848)  1 19  From  remorce  In  his  own  nature  you  doe  him 
inforce.  1635  Austin  Medit.  101  To  this  observance 
[fasting]  . .  Nature  should  inforce  us.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  1.  i.  1  It.  .hath  enforced  them  unto  strange  con¬ 
ceptions.  1664  Dryden  Rival  Lcuiies  11.  i.  (1725)  209,  I  am 
inforc’d  to  trust  you  with  my  most  near  Concerns. 

+  8.  To  use  force  upon;  to  press  hard  upon. 
Also  fig.  to  press  hard  upon,  urge,  with  argu¬ 
ments,  taunts,  entreaties,  etc.  Obs. 

X38 .  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  378  [Naaman]  enforsid  hym  )>at 
he  schuld  haue  take  J?o  giftis.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  640 9  Thou 
shalt  not  streyne  me  a  dele,  Ne  enforce  me.  1494  Fahyan 
vn.ccxlv.  288  Eyther  prynce  enforsed  so  straytly  that  other, 
that  eyther  of  theym  were  vnhorsed.  1568  Grafton  Citron. 


II.  176  If  you  thinke  not  this,  .truth,  I  will  not  enforce  you. 
1601  Shaks.  jul.  C.  iv.  iii.  112  The  Flint  . .  much  inforced, 
shewes  a  hastie  Sparke.  1605  Camden  Rem.  212  He  be¬ 
sieged  Orleans,  and  had  so  enforced  it,  that  the  Inhabitants 
were  willing,  .to  yeelde  themselves,  a  1618  Raleigh  Rem. 
(1644)  36  It  is  not  the  part  of  a  just  Civil  Prince,  .to  enforce 
such  a  Countrey.  1662  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  III.  279 
He  enforced  him  no  further. 

b.  intr.  in  same  sense  :  To  enforce  upon.  Obs. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  1.  To  Rdr.,  How  much 
more  the  sickenesse  enforced  vpon  me,  so  much  lesse  I 
spared  myselfe.  1568  Grafton  Chron .  II.  98  The  French 
men  . .  so  enforced  upon  them,  that  they  . .  tooke  the  sayde 
Arthur  prisoner.  1586  J.  Hooker  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshed 

II.  16/1  They  still  pressing  &  inforcing  vpon  him. 

+  9.  To  overcome  by  violence  ;  to  take  (a  town) 
by  storm  ;  to  force,  ravish  (a  woman) ;  also  fig. 

a.  C1386  Chaucer  Pers.  T.  P900  If  the  womman  maugre 
hir  heed  hath  ben  enforced  or  noon.  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la 
■Tour  E  vj  b,  He  ..  enforced  their  wyues.  1579  Fenton 
Guicciard.  165  They  enforced  it  in  two  dayes,  and  likewise 
the  Castle,  making  slaughter  of  all  the  footmen  that  were 
withdrawne  thither.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  11. 
423  Howsoeuer  they  labour  to  enforce  (as  it  were)  their 
conscience.  1631  Chapman  C&sar  <$•  Pompey  Plays  1873 

III.  172  The  great  authority  of  Rome  Would  faine  enforce 
me  by  their  mere  suspitions. 

p.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane’s  Comm.  250  A,  Tnforce  theyr 
wyues  and  their  children.  1577  Test.  12  Patriarchs  52  Ye 
shall  . .  inforce  maidens  in  Jerusalem. 

10.  To  compel,  constrain,  oblige.  Said  of  both 
persons  and  circumstances.  Const,  to  with  inf. 
arch. 

a.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  xii.  12  They  were  xi  days 
in  the  shyppe,  and  enforced  it  to  saile  as  moche  as  they 
myghte.  1553  Eden  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  13  [They]  were 
at  the  length,  enforsed  to  departe.  1573  Tusser  Husb. 
(1878)  5  My  seruing  you . .  Enforced  this  to  come  to  pas.  1632 
Lithgow  Trav.  iii.  (1682)  107  Accompanied  with  two  God¬ 
desses  ;  the  one  was  (Eloquence)  to  perswade  them,  and  the 
other  was  (Violence)  to  enforce  them.  1649  Selden  Laws 
Eng.  11.  ii.  (1739)  15  The  Parliament  was  sometimes  enforced 
to  adjourn  it  self  for  want  of  number  sufficient.  1733  Neal 
Hist.  Punt.  II.  387  [He]  had  been  . .  enforced  to  enter  into 
a  bond  of  a  thousand  pounds.  1801  Southey  Thalaba  v. 
xxxv,  Only  by  strong  and  torturing  spells  enforced.  1837 
Sir  F.  Palgrave  Merck.  <$•  Friar  i.  (1844)  17  You  would 
have  been  enforced  to  compress  your  missive  within,  .scanty 
bounds. 

p.  1509-10  Act  1  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  12  Pream.,  The  Parties 
.  .were  inforced  and  constrayned  to  sue  ther  Lyverey.  .oute 
of  the  Handes  of  the  seid  late  Kyng.  1581  W.  Stafford 
Exam.  Compl.  m.  (1876)  82  The  husbandman  was  neces¬ 
sarily  inforced  . .  to  sel  his  Victayles  dearer.  1691  Locke 
Money  Wks.  1727  II.  33  The  Bargain  being  made,  the  Law 
will  inforce  the  Borrower  to  pay  it. 

III.  To  produce,  impose,  effect,  by  force. 

+  11.  To  produce  by  force,  material  or  imma¬ 
terial  ;  to  extort  (tears,  concessions,  etc.)  from  a 
person ;  to  force  (a  passage)  ;  to  bring  on  (a 
quarrel,  etc.)  by  force  ;  to  force  on.  Obs. 

a.  1586  Marlowe  1st  Pt.  Tarnburl.  m.ii,  With  shivering 
spears  enforcing  thunder-claps.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secre¬ 
tary  1.  (1625)  42  My  paper  burthened  with  this  long  dis¬ 
course.  .enforceth  an  end.  1594  Greene  &  Lodge  Looking 
Glasse  (1861)  131  Dare  you  enforce  the  furrows  of  revenge 
Within  the  brows  of  royal  Radagon?  1598  B.  Jonson  Ev. 
Man  in  Hum.  iv.  iii.  (1616)  48  Why,  how  now,  brother, 
who  enforst  this  brawle?  1633  T.  Stafford  Pac.  Hib.  xi. 
(1821)  134  The  White  Knight  . .  condemned  both  his  Sonne 
and  people  for  their  folly,  to  enforce  a  fight.  1812  J.  Henry 
Camp.  agst.  Quebec  134  The  endurances  we  underwent,  .en¬ 
forced  many  a  tear. 

p.  1531-46  Elyot  Governour  (1883)  11.  215  Iniurie  ap- 
paraunt  and  with  powar  inforced.  .may  be  with  lyke  powar 
resisted.  1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Deut.  Pref.  Ep.  1  The  long 
interceassing  of  so  great  a  benefite,  inforced  through  the 
tyrannie  of  Antichrist.  1611  Lanyer  Salve  Deus  in  Farr 
S.  P.  jas.  I  (1848)  230  Your  cries  inforced  mercie,  grace, 
and  loue,  From  Him  whom  greatest  princes  would  not 
moue.  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  iii.  111.(1651)212  By  the 
striking  of  a  flint  fire  is  inforced.  1636  G.  Sandys  Paraphr. 
Div.  Poems  Ex.  xv.  (1648)  2  Pharaohs  Chariots  . .  Twixt 
walls  of  Seas  their  way  inforce.  1674  Playford  Skill  Mus. 
1.  54  To  feign  them,  or  at  the  least  to  inforce  Notes. 

+  12.  To  force,  obtrude  (something)  on  a  person. 

1601  Shaks.  All's  Well  11.  i.  129,  I  will  no  more  enforce 
mine  office  on  you. 

13.  To  compel  by  physical  or  moral  force  (the 
performance  of  an  action,  conformity  to  a  rule, 
etc.)  ;  to  impose  (a  course  of  conduct)  on  a  person. 

1649  Selden  Laws  Eng.  I.  xiii.  (1739)  23  This  course  was 
. .  inforced  upon  them  by  a  Roman  Constitution.  1713 
Berkeley  Pass.  Obed.  §  3  A  supreme  power  of  making 
laws,  and  enforcing  the  observation  of  them.  1828  Scott  P . 
M.  Perth  xiv,  To  enforce  upon  his  fiery  temper  compliance 
with  the  rules  of  civil  life.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India 
I.  1.  ii.  143  He  declared  his  determination  to  enforce  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  order.  1859  Kingsley  Misc.  (i860)  II.  63  The 
bloated  tyrant . .  enforced  payment  by  scourge  and  thumb¬ 
screw.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  123  They  are  to  enforce 
the  education  of  their  children  upon  unwilling  parents. 

14.  To  compel  the  observance  of  (a  law)  ;  to 
support  by  force  (a  claim,  demand,  obligation). 

a.  1603  Shaks.  Meas./or  M.  iv.  iv.  25  A  deflowred  maid, 
And  by  an  eminent  body,  that  enforc’d  The  Law  against 
it!  1732  Berkeley  Alcifihr.  111.  §  13  There  was  neither 
jail  nor  executioner  in  his  kingdom  to  enforce  the  laws. 
1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  131  It  should  be  the 
business  of  the  legislature  . .  to  enforce  this  Divine  precept. 
1839  Thirlwall  Greece  V.  265  Sparta  . .  paid  no  regard  to 
the  sentence,  which,  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  there  was 
none  to  enforce.  1841  Elphinstone  Hast.  Ind.  1.  503  They 
sent  a  body  of  1000  infantry  and  300  horse  to  enforce  their 
demand. 
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ft.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  652  This  law  was  in- 
forced.  .with  a  rigour  at  once  cruel  and  ludicrous. 

b.  absol.  rare. 

1876  Grote  Eth.  Fragm.  ii.  39  If  as  an  individual  he  is 
obliged  to  obey,  as  one  of  the  public  he  is  entitled  to  enforce 
upon  other  individuals. 

Enforceable  (enfb0*jsab’l),  a.  Also  6  in- 
forcible,  9  enforcible.  [f.  Enforce  v.  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  enforced,  t  Also  =  Forcible. 

1589  M a.7' fir  el.  Efiit.  C  ij  b,  See  . .  what  may  be  brought 
to  reproche  the  credit  of  such  inforcible  proofes.  a  1677 
Barrow  Sermon  vi.  Wks.  I.  71  (L.)  Grounded  upon  plain 
testimonies  of  Scripture,  and  enforcible  by  good  reason. 
1863  H.  Co xlnstit.  11.  viii.  495  An  obligation  enforceable  in 
equity.  1870  Co)itemfi.  Rev.  XV.  555  Either  party. .  may 
. .  get  damages,  enforceable  by  distress.  1875  Bryce  Holy 
Rom.  Emfi.  xv.  (ed.  5)245  Feudal  rights  no  longer  enforcible. 

Enfo  rced  (enfo^ust ),ppl.a.  [f.as  prec.  +  -ed1.] 

1.  That  is  subjected  to  force  or  constraint,  rare. 

1654  R.  Codrington  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  74  This  concurse 

. .  of  the  water  doth  take  down  with  it  into  the  bottom  of 
the  deeps  the  enforced  spirit,  and  there  suffocates  and  keeps 
it  down,  etc.  1861  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Audi  Alt .  III. 
cxlvi.  134  They  pleaded  themselves  enforced  agents. 

2.  That  is  forced  upon  or  exacted  from  a  person  ; 
that  is  produced  by  force ;  forced,  constrained. 

1576  Fleming  Panofilie  Efi.  203  He  hath  constrayned  such 
to  yeelde  to  inforced  obedience  and  servitude.  1594  Shaks. 
Rich.  Ill ,  hi.  v.  9  Gastly  Lookes  Are  at  my  seruice,  like 
enforced  Smiles.  1625  K.  Long  tr.  Barclay's  Argenis  v.  x. 
364  The  slavery  of  an  inforced  marriage.  1837  Ht.  Mar- 
tineau  Soc.  A)ne7\  II.  128  A  country  where  a  degraded 
class  is  held  to  enforced  labour.  1868  Helps  Realmah  v. 
68  How  Sir  John  could  have  endured  the  enforced  silence. 

Enforcedly  (enfSousedli),  adv.  Also  6-7  in- 
forcedly.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  A]  In  an  enforced  manner. 
+  a.  By  force,  forcibly  ( obs .).  b.  Under  compul¬ 
sion.  c.  With  constrained  utterance. 

1579  Tvvyne  Phisick  agst.  Fortune  ii.  lxvii.  244  a,  I  am 
enforcedly  dryuen  into  banishment.  1594  Southwell  M. 
Magd.  Fun.  Teares  18  She  for  whom  he  died  [was]  in- 
forcedly  left  alive.  1635  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Ct'ca- 
turex iv.  §  1.  226  They  should  doe  it  of  necessity,  inforcedly, 
and  compulsorily.  1656  S.  H.  Cold.  Law  15  Suppose  that 
Perkin  Warbeck  . .  had  inforcedly  and  so  usurpingly  gained 
the  Government.  1864  Lowell  Fireside  Trav.  180  Whose 
Geography  we  studied  enforcedly  at  school.  1882  H.  Me- 
v.\\ kvx.  Faucit  of B .  Ill,  11.x.  7  The  oracle  spoke — enforcedly 
— slowly — cruelly. 

t  Enfo  rcely,  adv.  Obs.  In  4  inforcely, 
enforsaly.  [irregularly  f.  Enforce  v.  +  -LY2.] 
In  a  forcible  manner;  violently,  furiously. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  n.  314  Saw  thaim  cum  swa  inforcely. 
Ibid.  v.  324  Than  suld  thai,  full  enforsaly  . .  assale  The 
ynglis  men. 

Enforcement  (enf5e\isment).  Also  6-8  in-, 
[a.  OF.  enforcement :  see  Enforce  v.  and  -ment.] 
The  action  or  process  of  enforcing. 

+  1.  The  action  or  process  of  increasing  the 
strength  of  anything  {esp.  an  armed  force,  etc.) ; 
cotter,  a  reinforcement.  Obs. 

1643  Prynne  Sov.  Power  Pari.  iv.  35  Such  a  force  of  Irish 
Rebels  now  ready  to  be  shipped.. for  their  assistance  and 
enforcement.  1682  Temple  Mein.  Wks.  1731  I.  406  The 
Prince  of  Conde  was  sent  in  haste  out  of  Flanders,  with  a 
great  Enforcement.  1762  Acc.  of  Bks.  in  Ann.  Reg.  250/1 
Something  equivalent  to  those  enforcements  and  lowering 
of  sounds  which  gives  such  a  pleasant  variety. 

+  2.  Energetic  activity  ;  an  effort.  Obs.  rare. 

1547-64  Bauldwin  M or.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  To  Rdr.,  Their 
busie  inforcement  hath  kindled  in  others  the  like  hatred 
and  contempt.  1551  Recorde  Pathw.  K?iow.  To  Rdr.,  To 
accomplishe  so  haulte  an  enforcement. 

3.  The  urging  a  demand,  pressing  home  an  argu¬ 
ment,  representation,  or  statement. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  33  Forcible  reasons, 
enforcements,  rebukes,  and  perswasions.  1587  Golding  De 
Mornay  xxxiii.  537  What  inforcements.  .to  perswade  men  ? 
1635  Austin  Medit .  165  These  preach  (as  St.  John,  after, 
did  ;)  using  the  same  manner  of  Enforcement.  1751  John¬ 
son  Rambler  No.  162  §  10  Persuaded  the  tenants  . .  to  en¬ 
treat  his  enforcement  of  their  representations.  1861  Smiles 
Engineers  II.  160  It  cost  him  many  years  of  arguing,  illus¬ 
tration,  and  enforcement.  1880  E.  White  Cert.  Rclig.  54 
How  large  a  space  is  occupied  with  the  enforcement  of  this 
claim. 

t  4.  The  action  of  bringing  force  to  bear  upon, 
doing  violence  to,  or  overcoming  by  force  (a  person 
or  thing).  Also  fig.  a  strained  interpretation  (of 
words).  Obs. 

JS77  &7  Holinshed  Chi'on.  III.  106 1/1  Where  he  did  so 
much  by  batterie  &  other  kinds  of  inforcement.  1583  F ulke 
Defence  Answ.  Pref.  §  10.  28,  I  marvel  at  your  bold  asser¬ 
tions,  and  abhor  your  impudent  enforcements.  1597  Shaks. 
Rich.  Ilf  in.  vii.  8  And  his  enforcement  of  the  Citie  Wiues. 
1597  —  2  Hen.  IV ,  1.  i.  120  As  the  Thing,  that’s  heauy  in  it 
selfe,  Vpon  enforcement,  flyes  with  greatest  speede. 

5.  Constraint,  compulsion ;  a  constraining  or 
compelling  influence,  rare  in  mod.  use. 

1475  Caxton  Jason  19  b,  He  dremed  of  his  lady  for  then- 
forceinent  of  loue.  1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  41 
The  soule.  .throughe  thenforcement  of  disease  had  forsaken 
the  bodye.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  57  b,  Often  tymes  the 
soldiour  saieth,  his  capitaines  biddyng  was  his  enforcement. 
1670  Milton  Hist.  Eng.  in.  Wks.  (1851)  125  For  any  en¬ 
forcement  that  Artur  with  all  his  Chivalry  could  make. 
1820  Keats  Ode  to  Psyche  2  O  Goddess  !  hear  these 
tuneless  numbers,  wrung  By  sweet  enforcement,  a  1845 
Hood  Lamia  x ii.  60  By  thy  own  enforcement  [I]  come  to 
force  thee,  Being  paSsion-mad. 

6.  The  forcible  exaction  of  a  payment,  an  action, 


etc.  ;  the  enforcing  or  compelling  the  fulfilment  of 
(a  law,  demand,  obligation)  ;  +  concr.  a  means  of 
enforcing,  a  'sanction’. 

1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wares  iv.  lxiv,  Though  hee  had  then 
inforcements  of  expence  Both  for  offence,  retaynements,  and 
defence.  1642  Milton  Afiol.  Smect.  (1851)  266  To  see  the 
ruine  of  our  Protestation,  and  the  inforcement  of  a  Slavish 
life.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  11.  xxi.  (1695)  150  The  Rewards 
and  Punishments  . .  which  the  Almighty  has  established  as 
the  Enforcements  of  his  Law.  1756  Burke  Vind,  Nat.  Soc. 
Wks.  I.  78  Is  it  consistent  with  the  divine  wisdom  to  pre¬ 
scribe  rules  to  us,  and  leave  the  enforcement  of  them  to  the 
folly  of  human  institutions?  1828  Scott  A'.  M.  Perth  xxv, 
The  occasion  seemed  to  require  an  enforcement  of  domestic 
discipline.  1876  Green  Short  Hist.  iii.  §  7  (1882)  150  [The] 
weakness  [of  the  Charter]  in  providing  no  means  for  the 
enforcement  of  its  own  stipulations. 

Enforcer  (enfo  >us3j).  [f.  Enforce  v.  +  -er.J 
One  who  enforces. 

1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Forceur ,  a  conqueror, 
an  enforcer.  1649  Selden  Laws  Eng.  11.  i.  (1739)  6  The 
Contrivers,  Advisers  and  Enforcers.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson 
Brit.  India  1.  234  A  rigorous  advocate  and  unrelent¬ 
ing  enforcer  of  measures  of  public  economy  and  retrench¬ 
ment.  1855  Grote  Greece  11.  xci.  XII.  20  A  paramount 
obligation  of  which  he  was  the  enforcer.  1885  J.  Rae  in 
Contemfi.  Rev.  June  902  Besides  its  function  as  enforcer  of 
morality,  .the  State  has  another  office. 

Enforcible :  see  Enforceable. 

Enforcing  (enf5°usii]),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Enforce  v. 
+  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Enforce  in  its 
various  senses,  t  concr.  That  which  enforces. 

138  .  Wyclif  Set.  Wks.  1. 245  Of  sich  enforsinge  mote  nedis 
come  mede.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  11.  iv.  (1495) 
31  Aungels  dystroye  the  reeses  and  the  enforcynges  of  fendes. 
c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxxi.  n6(Harl.  MS.)  When  the  lion  had 
sight  of  hem,  he  Ran  to  him  with  a  cruell  enforsynge. 
c  1449  Pecock  Rcfir.  iv.  iv.  446  This  hool  argument  with  alle 
hise  enforcingis.  1531  Elyot  Gov.  1.  v.  (1883)  I.  35  Without 
any  violence  or  inforsinge.  c  1610-5  Female  Saints  ( 1866)  80 
After  long  enforcing  she  must  needes  yield  nature  her  due. 
1641  H.  Ainsworth  Orth.  Foundat.  Relig.  12  Love  is  the 
inforcing,  or  motive  of  the  Will,  to  the  thing  loved. 

Enfo'rcing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.]  That 
enforces  or  presses  upon. 

1649  G.  Daniel  Trinarch .,  Hen.  V ,  clxiv,  The  thin-film’d 
Bladder  breakes  Prest  with  the  burthen  of  enforceing  Ayre. 
1662  H.  Stubbe  Ind.  Nectar  ii.  12  A  drink  invented  by  an 
enforcing  necessity. 

Hence  Enforcingly  adv.,  in  a  forcible  man¬ 
ner  ;  earnestly,  impressively. 

1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  xliv.  5  Onlesse  it  bee  put  en- 
forcingly  for  assurance  sake.  1754  Richardson  Grandison 
(1781)  VI.  9,  I  am  wished  to  write  more  enforcingly  to  you. 

t  Enfo*rcive,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Enforce  v.  +  -ive.] 

1.  a.  Tending  to  enforce,  b.  Urgent,  forcible. 

1606  G.  W[oodcocke]  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  83  b  With  these 

and  such  like  inforciue  arguments  the  harts  of  his  souldiors 
were  greatly  incouraged.  c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  viii.  212 
[An  eagle]  who  seasde  in  her  repayre  A  sucking  hind  calfe, 
which  she  trust  in  her  enforciue  seeres.  Ibid.  x.  128  Why 
stir  ye  thus  so  late  ?  Sustain  we  such  enforcive  cause  ? 
1693  Beverley  True  St.  Gosfiel  Truth  6  Those  Attributes 
of  God,  that  are  most  enforcive  of  a  gracious  Answer. 

2.  As  quasi-jA  (nonce-use),  after  the  analogy  of 
motive :  A  means  of  compelling. 

1686  A.  Horneck  Crucified  Jesus  (1695)  373  If  these 
Motives  cannot  prevail,  God  hath  Enforcives  which  shall. 
Hence  f  Enforcively  adv.,  by  compulsion. 

1880  Webster  cites  Marston. 

+  Ellforest  (enf^rest),  v.  Obs.  Also  7  eu-,  in- 
forrest.  [f.  En-!  +  Forest.  Cf.  Afforest.] 
trans.  To  convert  (arable  or  pasture  land)  into 
forest  or  hunting-ground.  Cf.  Afforest. 

a  1619  Daniel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  128  All  such  as 
were  found  to  haue  beene  inforrested  since  the  first  Coro¬ 
nation  of  Henry  the  Second  to  bee  disafforested.  1627 
Speed  England  vi.  §  7  Thirtie  miles  of  circuit  inforrested 
for  his  game  of  Hunting.  1662  Fuller  Worthies  11.  174 
Henry  the  Eight  enforrested  the  grounds  hereabouts 
[Hampton  Court]. 

Enforge :  see  En-  prefd  3. 

Enform,  etc.  :  see  Inform,  etc. 
f  Enforsothe,  v.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1460  in  Pol.  Rel.  Love  Poems  (1866)  153  Whanne  y  en- 
forso|?e  me  o}?er  whilis,  and  )?inke  y  wolde  lyue  o  trewe  lijf. 

Enfort :  see  En-  pref.  1  2. 

EnfoTth.,  variant  of  Emfoeth,  Obs. 

c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  2128  Ariadne,  To  save  a  gentil- 
manne  enforthe  [v.  r.  emforth]  hir  might. 

Enforth,  obs.,  ?  var.  of  Enforce  v. 
t  Enforttrne,  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-  1  +  Fortune.] 
trans.  To  invest  with  a  property  or  quality. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Comfil.  Mars  105  But  he  that  wroght  hit 
enfortuned  hit  so,  That  every  wight  that  had  hit  shulde 
have  wo. 

+  Enfouble,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [a.  OF.  en- 
fuble-r L.  infibuld-re  to  buckle  in,  f.  in  in  +  fibula 
buckle ;  cf.  E.  affubler,  repr.  med.L.  aJJUnildre  of 
same  meaning.]  trans.  To  wrap  up,  veil  closely. 

c  1340  Gaw.  <5*  Gr.  Knt.  959  Hir  frounte  folden  in  sylk, 
enfoubled  ay  quere. 

Enfoul:  see  En  -  prcf.x  2. 
t  EnfouTder,  V.  Obs.  rare-1,  [app.  f.  En-1  + 
OF .fouldre  (mod.Fr.  fondre)  thunderbolt.]  Im¬ 
plied  in  EnfouTdred  ppl.  a .,  ?  charged  with 
thunder-bolts,  black  as  a  thunder-cloud. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  xi.  40  With  fowle  enfouldred 
smoake  and  flashing  fire. 


t  Enfo  lender,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  enfon-  . 
der.  [ad.  F.  enfondrer ,  f.  en -  in  +  fondrer  in  same 
senses.]  a.  irans.  To  drive  in,  batter  in.  b. 
intr.  Of  a  horse  :  To  stumble,  drop  down. 

1475  Caxton  Jason  25  b,  At  the  thirde  stroke  he  enfondrid 
..his  helme.  c  1530  Ld.  Berners  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryl.  (1814) 
87  His  hors  enfoundred  vnder  hym. 

Enfourm,  obs.  form  of  Inform. 

t  Enfrafn,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Pa.fiple.  enfraint. 
[ad.  OF.  enfraindre  (F.  enfreindre ) L.  infring¬ 
er  e,  f.  in  (see  In-)  +  frangere  to  break.]  trans. 
To  violate  (a  promise,  an  obligation). 

1475  Caxton  Jason  63  b,  Ofte  times  they  [promises]  ben 
enfrainte  and  broken.  1483  —  G.  de  la  Tour  xcviii.  129 
She  hadde  . .  enfraynt  her  mariage,  for  the  whiche  she 
shulde  be  bete  with  stones.  Ibid,  cxliii.  203  This  com- 
maundement  I  have  enfrayned  and  broken. 

Enframe  (enfrt7i,m),  v.  Also  9  inframe,  [f. 
En-  i  +  Frame  sb.]  Irans.  a.  To  set  (a  picture, 
etc.)  in  or  as  in  a  frame,  b.  Of  surrounding 
objects  :  To  serve  as  a  frame  to.  Also  fig. 

Hence  Enfra'med  ppl .  a. 

1848  Fraser's  Mag.  XXXVIII.  514  The  boats  and  rafts  ; 
the  floating  bodies  . .  all  enframed  by  the  gaping  ruin  of  the 
fallen  dwellings.  1877  Tennyson  Harold  1.  i,  But  all  the 
powers  of  the  house  of  Godwin  Are  not  enframed  in  thee. 
1878  Tinsley's  Mag.  XXIII.  40  Masses  of  golden-brown 
hair  inframing  the  exquisite  face.  1886  G.  B.  Brown  Scltola 
to  Cathedr.  iv.  171  Mosaics,  and  gold-enframed  enamels. 

t  Enfra’nch,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  enfraunch,  7 
infranch.  [a.  AF.  enfraunch-er ,  f.  en -  in  +  franc 
free.]  =  Enfranchise. 

Hence  Enframched  ppl.  a. 

1581  Marbeck  Bk.  of  Notes  193  By  him  we  be  enfraunched 
from  the  captivitie  and  thraldome  of  the  Divell.  f6o6 
Shaks.  Ant.  Cl.  in.  xiii.  149  He  has  Hiparchus,  my  en- 
franched  Bondman,  whom  He  may  at  pleasure  whip.  1621 
Quarles  Argalus  #  P.  (1678)  55  The  sovereigntie  of  thy 
worth  infranches  Thy  captive  beautie.  1633  P.  Fletcher 
Puifile  Isl.  ix.  xlii,  Little  caps  and  shaved  head,  .infranched 
bondmens  guise. 

Enfranchisable  (enfrantjizab’l,  -tjaizab’l),  a. 
[f.  next  +  -able.]  That  admits  of  being  enfran¬ 
chised  ;  capable  of  being  enfranchised. 

1880  Muirhead  Ulfiian  i.  §  25  It  being,  .competent  to  en¬ 
franchise  the  twenty-five  enfranchisable  within  the  lower 
numbers. 

Enfranchise  (enfrcrntjiz,  -tjoiz),  v.  Forms  : 

6  enfraunches(e,  -ize,  7  -ise,  enfranchiz,  6- 
enfranchize ;  also  6-7  infranchese,  -ise,  in- 
fraunchise.  [ad.  OF.  enfranchiss -,  lengthened 
stem  of  cnfranchir ,  f.  en  (see  En-  pref  i1)  + franc 
free:  see  Frank  a.  Cf.  Affranchise. 

By  Johnson  regarded  as  f.  En-1  +  Franchise,  a  view  of  the 
derivation  which  has  influenced  the  later  use.  The  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  enfranchise ,  affranchise ,  has  from  18th  c.  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  course  as  that  of  fratichise  \  Buchanan 
(1766),  an  orthoepist  of  no  great  authority,  has  (-tjaiz)  in  all 
three  words  :  Perry  (1793)  has  (-tJJz) ;  Sheridan,  Walker 
(1790)  and  the  majority  of  later  orthoepists,  have  (-tjiz),  but 
(-tjaiz)  reappears  in  Knowles  (1835)  and  in  Ogilvie  (1850), 
and  is  given  as  an  alternative  in  many  recent  Diets.] 

I.  To  admit  to  personal  freedom. 

1.  To  admit  to  freedom,  set  free  (a  slave  or  serf). 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  11.  vii.  (1883)  II.  77  Thou  in  a  priuate 

jugement  were  ouercommen  of  a  poore  man  but  late  in- 
fraunchised.  1577-87  Holinshed  Citron.  I.  123/1  He  did  not 
onelie  baptise  them,  but  also  infranchised  them  of  all  bodilie 
seruitude  and  bondage.  1636  G.  Sandys  Parafih.  Div. 
Poems  1  Sam.  ii.  1,  Those  who  served,  infranchised.  1776 
Adam  Smith  W.  N.  I.  in.  ii.  393  A  villain  enfranchised., 
could  cultivate  it  only  by  means  of  what  the  landlord  ad¬ 
vanced  to  him.  1876  Ouida  Moths  (1880)  III.  119  The  Tsar 
has  not  enfranchised  me. 

fig.  1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  127  He  is  both  blessed  and  en¬ 
franchised  From  al  travayl.  1695  Tryon  Dreams  <5*  Vis.  iii. 
37  [The]  beginning  of  each  Christians  Regeneration  . . 
whereby  he  Infrancheses  himself  from  the  world,  a  1754 
W.  Hamilton  Youngest  Grace  (R.),  Psyche,  infranchis’d 
from  all  mortal  pain.  1888  British  Weekly  24  Aug.  273/1 
The  soul,  .should  become  mellow  and  enfranchised. 

f  b.  To  set  free  from  political  subjection.  Obs. 

c  1600  Norden  Sfiec.  Brit .,  Cornw.  (1728)  7  Vntill  the 
Britons  enfraunchized  themselves  by  a  generall  reuolte.  1606 
Shaks.  Ant.  $  Cl.  1.  i.  23  Take  in  that  Kingdome,  and  In¬ 
franchise  that.  1648  Milton  Obsen>.  Art.  Peace  (1851)556 
To  be  infranchiz’d  with  full  liberty  equall  to  thir  Con- 
querours. 

2.  To  release  from  confinement;  chiefly  transf. 
or  fig.  (Freq.  in  Shaks.) 

1568  Grafton  Chron.  93  If  you  finally  refuse  to  deliuer 
him,  I  thinke  verily  the  counsayle  will  enfraunches  hym. 
1588^  Shaks.  Tit .  A.  iv.  ii.  125  From  that  wombe  where 
you  imprisoned  were  He  is  infranchised  and  come  to  light. 
1598  [see  Enfranchised.]  1626  T.  H.  tr.  Caussms  Holy 
Crt .  160  Break  your  fetters,  enfranchiz  your  selfe.  1878  S. 
Cox  Salv.  Mundi  ix.  (ed.  3)  201  Liberate  and  enfranchise 
that  which  is  good. 

+  b.  humorously .  To  get  (a  thing)  free. 

1682  D’Urfey  Butler  s  Ghost  16  This. .  Fierce  Blade  from 
peaceful  sheath  he  lugs  ;  For,  putting  chape  betwixt  his 
Feet,  He,  with  much  ease,  Enfranchis'd  it. 

3.  To  release  from  obligatory  payments,  legal 
liabilities,  etc.  To  enfranchise  a  copyhold  or  lease¬ 
hold  estate  :  to  convert  it  into  freehold. 

1594  Carew  Hitarte's  Exam.  Wits  xiii.  (1596)  220  His 
house  shalbe  enfranchised  in  Israel  from  all  maner  tribute. 
1818  Cruise  Digest  III.  107  The  lord  of  a  manor  enfranch¬ 
ised  a  copyhold  . .  and  then  disputed  the  right  of  common 
with  the  copyholder  he  hud  enfranchised. 
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II.  To  admit  to  municipal  or  political  privileges. 

+  4.  To  make  1  free  ’  of  a  municipality  or  cor¬ 
poration.  Const,  into.  Also  fig.  Obs. 

1514  Act  5  Hen.  VIII,  c.  6  The  crafte  and  misterye  of 
Surgeons  enfraunchesid  in  the  Citie  of  London.  1602  Ful- 
becke  Pandects  56  If  they  were  enfraunchised  of  a  hundred 
cities,  a  1628  F.  Greville  Sidney  { 1652)53  This  was  the 
first  prize  which  did  enfranchise  this  Master  Spirit  into  the 
mysteries  and  affairs  of  State,  a  1655  Vines  Lord! s  Supp. 
(1677)  170  He.. must  submit  to  the  laws  and  rules  of  that 
Corporation  he  is  free  of,  whether  to  be  enfranchized  or 
disfranchized. 

5.  To  make  (a  city  or  town)  (  free’  by  charter  ; 
to  invest  (it)  with  municipal  rights.  Now  chiefly , 
to  invest  with  the  right  of  being  represented  in 
parliament. 

1564  Haward  EutroJ>ius  vi.  53  When  he  cam  into  Siria  he 
enfraunchised  Seleucia.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist .  1.  iv.  §  2 
Verolam-cestre  was  at  this  time  enfranchised  with  many 
Immunities.  1844  Ld.  Brougham  Brit.  Cotist.  xiv.  (1862) 
212  She  added  no  less  than  sixty-two  burgh  members,  chiefly 
by  enfranchising  petty  burghs. 

6.  To  admit  to  membership  in  a  body  politic 
or  state ;  to  admit  to  political  privileges ;  +  to 
naturalize  (an  alien).  Now  chiefly ,  to  admit  to 
the  electoral  ‘  franchise  ’  or  right  of  voting  for 
members  of  parliament. 

1683  Brit.  Spec.  196  He  hath  by  his  Prerogative  Power  to 
enfranchise  an  Alien.  1711  Strype  Parker  an.  1595  (R.), 
He  [Dr.  Baro]  being  an  alien,  ought  to  have  carried  himself 
quietly  and  peaceably  in  a  country  where  he  was  so  humanely 
harboured  and  infranchised.  1839  Thirlwall  Greece  II. 
74  He  is  said  to  have  enfranchised  not  only  aliens  . .  but 
slaves.  1884  Times  (weekly  ed.)  26  Sept.  2/1  We  want,  .to 
enfranchise  those  great  masses  of  the  people. 

b.  fig.  To  naturalize  (foreign  words ;  rarely, 
foreign  plants).  ?  Obs. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  359  Cherry-trees,  Peach-trees,., 
are  held  for  aliens  in  Italy.  Howbeit,  some  of  them  now 
are  infranchised  and  taken  for  free  denizens  among  vs. 
1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  1.  ii.  §  2.  8  By  enfranchising 
strange  forein  words,  a  1748  Watts  (J.),  These  words  have 
been  enfranchised  amongst  us. 

Enfranchised  (enfrcrntjizd,  -tjbizd),  ppl.  a. 
[f.  Enfranchise  v.  +  -edE]  In  senses  of  the 
verb. 

1579-80  North  Plutarch  531  (R.)  Fabius  Rullus.  .put  from 
the  senate  certain  bondmen  infranchised.  1598  Chapman 
Ilicul  1.  94  Till  her  enfranchis’d  feet  Tread  Chrysa  under. 
1643  Milton  Divorce  xiii.  (1851)  54  The  enfranchiz’d  life 
and  soul  of  man.  a  1720  Sheffield (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Whs. 
(1753)  I.  49  Where  the  enfranchis’d  soul  at  ease  can  play. 
a  1845  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.  (1877)  15  Many  a  mischievous 
enfranchised  Sprite  Had  long  since  burst  his  bonds  of  stone 
or  lead.  1884  Gladstone  in  Standard  29  Feb.  2/5  Enfran¬ 
chised  occupiers  of  buildings  of  10/.  clear  annual  value. 

Enfranchisement  (enfrcrntfizinent).  Also 
6-7  in-,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ment.]  The  action  of 
enfranchising ;  the  state  or  fact  of  being  enfran¬ 
chised. 

1.  Liberation  from  imprisonment,  servitude,  or 
political  subjection.  Also  fig. 

1595  Shaks.  John  iv.  ii.  52  My  selfe  and  them,  .heartily 
request  Th'infranchisement  of  Arthur.  1601  —  Jul.  C.  in. 
i.  81  Cry  out  Liberty,  Freedome,  and  Enfranchisement. 
a  1626  Bacon  Max.  $  Uses  Com.  Lazo  vi.  30  An  instru¬ 
ment  of  manumission,  which  is  an  evidence  of  my  en¬ 
franchisement.  1630  Prynne  A nii-A  rmin.  147  He  hath  pro¬ 
cured  an  absolute  enfranchisement  from  hell.  1693  Dryden 
Persius  Sat.  in.  (R.),  False  enfranchisement  with  ease  is 
found.  1848  tr.  MariottCs  Italy  II.  i.  7  The  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  Italy  formed  the  text  of  all  their  proclamations. 
1850  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxviii,  He  had  com¬ 
menced  the  legal  formalities  for  his  enfranchisement.  1872 
Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  4  The  enfranchisement  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  from  bondage  to  a  collective  religious  tradition  that 
had  lost  its  virtue. 

2.  a.  Admission  to  the  ‘  freedom  ’  of  a  city, 
borough,  or  corporation,  or  to  the  citizenship  of 
a  state ;  admission  to  political  rights,  now  esp.  to 
the  electoral  franchise,  b.  The  conferring  of  privi¬ 
leges  (now  chiefly  the  right  of  parliamentary  re¬ 
presentation)  upon  a  town. 

1628  Coke  On  Litt.  1.  137  b,  Enfranchisement. . the  in¬ 
corporating  of  a  man  to  bee  free  of  a  Company  or  Body 
Politique.  1630  Wadsworth  Sp.  Pilgr.  viii.  83  His  . . 
Maiestie.  .would  confirme  vnto  me  my  Patent  of  Infran- 
chisement.  1654  W.  Mountague  Devout  Ess.  11.  i.  §  3(R.\ 
The  amplitude  and  infranchisement  of  humane  reason  can¬ 
not  be  said  properly  to  be  impair’d  by  these  limits.  1685 
Baxter  Paraphr.  N.  T.  Acts  xvi.  37  Paul  was  a  Roman 
by  enfranchisment.  1753  Melmoth  Cicero  111.  xxiv.  (R.), 
Certain  cities.. of  which  he  is  desirous  to  procure  the  en¬ 
franchisement.  1794  S.  Williams  Vermont  232  The  same 
privileges,  immunities,  and  enfranchisements.  1869  Seeley 
Led.  Sp  Ess.  i.  13  It  was  not  enfranchisement  that  they 
wanted,  it  was  simply  military  protection. 

3.  The  action  of  making  lands  freehold. 

1876  Digby R eal Prop.  x.  396  Enfranchisement,  .consists 
in  the  conveyance  of  the  freehold  by  the  lord  to  his  copy- 
hold  tenant. 

Enfra*nchiser.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  enfranchises  ;  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1632  Sherwood,  Enfranchiser,  ajfranchisseur.  1650  R. 
Stapylton  Strada's  Loza  C.  IVarres  vii.  80  Boasting  him- 
selfe  to  be  the  sole  Infranchiser  of  Holland.  1673  Lady's 
Call.  1.  v.  36  He  will  tell  us  that  the  disbelief  of  God  and 
another  life,  is  the  great  enfranchiser  of  mankind.  1796 
Month.  Mag.  II.  778  Timoleon,  the  enfranchizer  of  Sicily. 
1880  Muirhead  Gains  ir.  §  56  The  estates  of  [deceased] 
latins  belong  to  their  enfranchisers. 


Enfranchising,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Enfranchise  v. 
f-ing1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Enfranchise, 
in  its  various  senses. 

1574  tr.  Littleton's  Te?iures  42  b,  The  Lorde  maye  make 
manumission  and  infraunchissinge  to  his  villaine.  1600 
Holland  Livy  870  (R.)  The  multitude,  so  augmented  by 
the  enfranchising  of  slaves.  1688  Addr.  fr.  Totncss  in 
Land.  Gaz.  No.  2347/1  Your  most  Gracious  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  for  the  enfranchizing  of  Conscience.  1787  T. 
Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  H.  92  The  enfranchising  the  port 
of  Honfleur  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine. 

Enfraught  (enfrg-t),  a.  in  re-1,  [f.  Ex-1  + 
Fraught.]  Laden,  charged,  filled.  Const,  with. 

1866  J.  Rose  tr.  Ovid's  Fasti  11.  818  The  regal  youth,  En¬ 
fraught  with  envy.  .Burnt  with  a  lover's  fires. 

Enfray,  obs.  form  of  Affray. 

Enfree,  -freedom,  -freeze  :  see  En-  prej. 1 

Enfrenzy  (enfre’nzi),  v.  Also  7  (after  Gr. 
analogies)  emphrensy.  [f.  En-1  +  Frenzy.]  trails. 
To  throw  into  a  frenzy.  In  quot.  absol. 

Hence  Enfre'nzied  ppl.  a. 

a  1656  Bp.  Hall  St.  Pant’s  Combat  (R.),  His  tooth  like  a 
mad  dog’s  envenomes  and  emphrensies.  1823  Blackw.  Mag. 
XIII.  327  Blanch  . .  enfrenzied  shrieks,  a  1845  Barham 
Ingol.  Leg.,  Jarvis’s  IV/g.,  With  an  enfrenzied  grasp. 

Enfrieze,  enfringe,  enfroward,  enfud- 
dle :  see  En-  prefl  i  b,  2,  3. 

+  Enfu'me,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  infume.  [ad.  F. 
enfume-r  :—L.  infumare,  f.  in  +  fiim-us  smoke.] 
trans.  To  expose  to  the  action  of  smoke,  a.  To 
give  a  smoky  taste  to  (wine),  b.  To  dry  in  smoke, 

c.  To  make  dingy,  obscure  with  smoke,  d.  To 
blind  as  with  smoke.  Hence  Enfirmed.  ppl.  a. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  406  Other  [grapes]  they  suffer  to 
be  dried  in  the  smoke  of  smiths  forges,  wherby  they  get  the 
very  tast  of  infumed  wine.  1603  Davies  Microcosmos  (1876) 
38(D.) Perturbations,  .so  enfume  them  that  they  cannot  see. 
1607  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  (1673)  21  The  brain  of  an  Asse 
steeped  in  sweet  water  and  infumed  in  leaves  . .  easeth  the 
falling  evill.  1658  Hevvyt  Serin.  177  (T.),  Let  them  110 
more  produce  their  enfumed  titles. 

t  Enftrndying,  vbl.  sb.  Sc.  Obs.  In  4  en- 
fundeyng.  [app.»  f.  *eufundy,  a.  OF.  enfondre  to 
be  benumbed  with  cold  +  -ing1.]  Benumbed  with 
cold. 

c  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xx.  75  (Edin.  MS.)  This  malice  of 
enfundeyng  [other  texts  ane  fundyng]  Begouth,  for  throw 
hys  cald  lying  . .  Him  fell  that  hard  perplexity. 

Engage  (eng^-d^),  sb.  [f.  next  vb. ;  cf.  It. 
iiigaggi°.] 

+ 1.  a.  Engagement,  bargain,  b.  The  state  of 
being  engaged  or  entangled ;  embarrassment,  peril 
(cf.  Engage  v.  13).  Obs. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  hi.  x;x.  (Arb.)  241  Nor  that 
it  came  by  purchase  or  engage.  1626  G.  Sandys  Ovids 
Met.,  xiii.  76  Nestor,  .implor’d  to  his  ingage  Vlysses  helpe. 

2.  In  Sword-exercise  :  (the  vb.  in  the  imperative 
used  subst. :  see  Engage  v.  17). 

1833  Regul.  I?istr.  Cavalry  1.  142  Come  to  the  *  Engage  ’. 
1871  Daily  News  14  Jan.,  Men  ..sat  down  cheerfully  in 
their  saddles,  and  brought  their  swords  to  the  4  engage  \ 

Engage  (eng^'dg),  v.  Forms:  a.  (6  en- 
guage,  7  engadge),  6-  engage.  /3.  6-8  ingage, 
[a.  F.  engage- ry  f.  en  (see  En-1)  +  gage  pledge  (see 
Gage,  Wage)  :  cf.  the  equivalents  Pr.  engatgar , 
enguatjar,  engatjar ,  It.  ingaggiare . 

The  trans  and  rejl.  senses  (exc.  19)  approximately  follow 
the  senses  of  Fr.  engager ;  the  intr.  senses  and  the  trans. 
sense  19  are  of  English  development.] 

I.  To  deposit  or  make  over  as  a  pledge. 

+  1.  trans.  To  pledge  or  pawn  (movable  pro¬ 
perty)  ;  to  mortgage  (lands,  houses,  etc.).  Obs . 

1525  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  cxiii.  [cix.]  322  His  brother 
had  before  that  enguaged  the  thre  forsaid  castels  for 
fiorens.  1577  Holinshed  Chron.  II.  28  Duke  Robert,  .en- 

aged  a  portion  of  his  duchie  of  Normandie  to  his  youngest 

rother  Henrie  for  a  great  sum  of  gold.  1581  Lambarde 
Eiren.  11.  vii.  (1588)  280  The  Ciuiliansdoe  adiudge  it  theft, 
if  one  (that  laieth  his  goods  to  pledge)  do  embesell  them 
from  the  partie  to  whom  they  were  engaged.  1624  Capt. 
Smith  Virginia  1.  3  For  an  armour  he  would  haue  ingaged 
vs  a  bagge  of  pearle.  1669  Penn  No  Cross  xviii.  §  9  Persons, 
who  by  their  Excess,  .have  deeply  engaged  their  Estates. 

2.  fig.  To  pledge,  offer  as  a  guarantee  (one’s 
life,  honour,  etc.)  ;  also,  to  expose  to  risk,  com¬ 
promise.  rare  in  mod.  use. 

1568  North  tr.  Gueuara's  Diall  of  Princes  (1619)  709, 
I  . .  admonish  the  . .  Officers  of  Princes  not  to  sell, 
chaunge,  nor  engage  their  liberties  as  they  doe,  etc. 
1599  Daniel  Civ.  Wares  v.  The  Queene  perceiuing  in 
what  case  she  stoode,  To  lose  her  Minion,  or  ingage  her 
State.  1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  v.  iv.  172  This  to  be  true,  I 
do  engage  my  life.  1631  Heywood  Maid  West  11.  iii.  Wks. 
1874  II.  378  My  honour,  faith  and  country  are  ingag’d. 
1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  477/1  All  this  we  say 
without  engaging  our  Opinion.  1677  Govt.  Venice  63  By 
a  ridiculous  Custom  this  Admiral ..  engages  his  Life  there 
shall  be  no  Tempest  that  day.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  F.  I. 
xviii.  493  Others  had  engaged  their  doubtful  fidelity  to  the 
emperor.  1855  Cdl.  Wiseman  Fabiola  238  But  my  honour 
is  engaged. 

II.  To  bind  or  secure  by  a  pledge. 

+  3.  To  make  (a  person)  security  for  a  payment, 
the  fulfilment  of  an  undertaking,  etc.  ;  ‘  to  render 
liable  for  a  debt  to  a  creditor’  (J.).  Obs. 

1596  Shaks.  Merch .  V.  in.  ii.  264, 1  haue  ingag’d  my  selfe 
to  a  deere  friend,  Ingag’d  my  friend  to  his  meere  enemie 


To  feede  my  meanes.  1639  Massinger  Unnat.  Combat 
hi.  iii,  Yet  detain  from  us  The  debt . .  We  have  made  you 
stand  engaged  for.  1651  Hobbes  Lcviath.  11.  xxii.  117  He 
that  lendeth  it.  .understandeth  those  onely  for  his  debtors, 
that  are  engaged. 

4.  To  bind  by  a  contract  or  formal  promise. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  (1634)  493  Hazarding  rather  to 
consume,  then  engage  themselves  to  feminine  embrace- 
ments.  1617  Hiekon  Wks.  II.  332  These  vowes  were  the 
solemne  promises,  by  which  he.. ingaged  himselfe  to  God. 
1702  Rowe  Anib.  Step-Moth.  iv.  i.  1644  My  Father’s 
Fate  dissolves  that  Truce  to  which  I  stood  ingag’d.  1855 
Motley  Dutch  Rep .  v.  i.  (1866)  659  He  declined  engaging 
himself  not  to  recall  his  foreign  soldiery. 

b.  spec .  To  bind  by  a  promise  of  marriage  ;  to 
betroth.  Chiefly  pass,  and  refl.  (See  also  6  c.) 

1727  Fielding  Love  in  Sev.  Mast 7.  Wks.  1775  I.  31  Since 
nothing  else  will  do,  I  am  engaged  by  all  the  strength  of 
vows  and  honour.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  648  He 
was  engaged  to  a  young  lady  of  gentle  blood.  1867  Trol¬ 
lope  Chron.  Barset  I.  xxx.  257  What  would  you  think  of  a 
girl  who  could  engage  herself  to  any  man  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  ? 

c.  In  mod.  use  often  in  pass,  with  weaker  sense  : 
To  have  promised  one’s  presence,  made  an  ap¬ 
pointment,  etc.,  for  any  purpose  of  business  or 
pleasure. 

1885  L.  B.  Walford  Nan,  &c.  I.  79  He  has  asked  Nan 
[to  dance]  before,  but  she  was  engaged.  Mod.  I  am  en¬ 
gaged  for  to-morrow,  but  could  dine  with  you  on  Monday. 

5.  [With  etymological  sense  of  securing  by  pay¬ 
ment  of  earnest-money  :  see  Gage,  Wage.] 

a.  To  hire,  secure  the  services  of  (a  servant, 
workman,  agent,  etc.).  Also  refl.  of  a  servant, 
etc. :  To  enter  into  an  agreement  for  service. 

1753  Hanway  Travels  (1762)  I.  Introd.  13  A  british  sub¬ 
ject  who  engaged  himself  as  a  factor  to  the  russia  company. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  §  24.  169  Balmat  was  engaged  at 
this  time  as  the  guide  of  Mr.,  etc.  1862  Trollope  Orley  F. 
xiii.  100  We  have  engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  Aram.  1876 
Green  Short  Hist.  vi.  §  6.  (1882)  325  Thomas  Cromwell  . . 
was  certainly  engaged  as  the  commercial  agent  to  one  of 
the  Venetian  merchants.  Mod.  He  has  engaged  himself  to 
an  engineer. 

b.  To  bespeak  or  secure  (something)  for  one’s 
own  or  another’s  use  or  possession. 

1795  Southey  Lett.fr.  Spain  (1799)  10  The  boxes  [in  the 
theatre]  are  engaged  by  the  season.  1820  Moorcroft  Trav. 
(1841)  I.  199, 1  laid  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  flour 
at  Tandi,  and  engaged  carriers  and  ponies  for  its  transport. 
Mod.  I  have  engaged  rooms  at  the  hotel.  This  seat  is 
engaged.  Engage  places  for  us  in  the  coach. 

6.  intr.  for  refl.  (in  senses  4,  5).  a.  gen.  To 
pledge  oneself ;  to  enter  into  a  covenant  or  under¬ 
taking.  Const,  to  with  inf.y  or  subordinate  clause  ; 
+  rarely  into,  unto ,  with  sb.  as  obj.  Also,  to  *  war¬ 
rant’,  pledge  one’s  credit,  assert  on  one’s  own  re¬ 
sponsibility  that . 

1613  R.  C.  Table  Alph.(e d.  3),  Ingage,  lay  to  pledge,  binde 
himselfe.  1647  Fuller  Good  Th.  in  Wo?'se  T.  (1841)  127 
How  proper  the  remedy  for  the  malady  I  engage  not.  1649 
Bp.  Reynolds  Hosea  iv.  57  A  manifestation  of  that  love  in 
some  promise  or  other,  ingageing  unto  assistance.  1650 
Nicholas  Papci'S  (1886)  1. 184  His  Lordship,  .was  to  engadge 
it  should  be  repaid  in  that  time  [3  yeares].  1661  Papers  on 
A  Iter.  Prayer  Bk.  100  Renouncing  the  flesh,  etc.  And  in¬ 
gageing  into  the  Christian  belief.  1672  Cave  Prim.  Chr. 
iii.  iv.  (1673)  335  When  Christ  promises  so  much  to  them 
who  engage  with  him.  1720  Col.  Rec.  Penns.  III.  100 
Our  Indians  have  repeatedly  engaged  to  me  that  they  would 
go  no  more  out  to  War.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  118  f  9 
The  man.. has  no  other  care  than  to  collect  interest,  to 
estimate  securities,  and  to  engage  for  mortgages.  1787  T. 
Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  11  •  303  The  court  of  London  en¬ 
gaged  not  to  abandon  Prussia.  1869  Freeman 
Conq.  III.  xii.  242  Harold  further  engaged  to  give  his  sister 
in  marriage  to  an  unnamed  Norman  noble.  1878  Brown¬ 
ing  Poets  Croisic  xviii,  Croisic,  I’ll  engage,  With  Rome 
yields  sort  for  sort,  in  age  for  age. 

b.  To  engage  for :  to  be  answerable  for,  guar¬ 
antee  ;  later ,  to  undertake  to  perform,  to  promise. 
Rarely  in  indirect  passive. 

1680  Butler  Rem.  (1759)  II.  70  Some  near  Friend  . .  en¬ 
gaged  for  his  Honesty  and  good  Behaviour.  1708  Swift 
Sacram.  Test,  How  chearfully  they  engaged  for  the  safety 
of  the  nation.  1727  A.  Hamilton  Nezu  Acc.  E.  Ind.  II. 
xxxviii.  68  He  could  not  engage  for  their  [Fakires’]  Safety 
among  his  Countrymen.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811) 
IV.  348  Her  wishes,  .were  gently  intimated,  and  as  readily 
engaged  for.  1813  Jane  Austen  Pride  <$•  Prej.  i.  2  It  is 
more  than  I  engage  for,  I  assure  you.  1866  Carlyle 
Inaug.  Addr.  171  That  is  pretty  much  all  I  can  engage  for. 

+  c.  To  betroth  oneself  (see  4  b.).  Obs.  rare. 

1722  De  Foe  Relig.  Courtsh.  1.  i.  (1840)  9  She  will  know 
how  it  is  as  to  that,  before  she  engages. 

d.  To  agree  with  a  servant,  workman,  or  em¬ 
ploye  for  hired  service.  Occas.  with  indirect  pass . 
(Mostly  superseded  by  5  a.) 

1791  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  (1793)  §  309  Till  proper  per¬ 
sons  could  be  engaged  with  and  sent  off.  1825  T.  Cosnett 
Footman's  Directory  217  Many  ladies  and  gentlemen  will 
not  engage  with  any  one  who  does  not  know  town  well. 

e.  Of  a  servant,  etc. :  To  take  service  {with  a 
master  or  employer).  CL  5  a. 

Mod.  Before  I  engage  with  another  master,  I  will,  etc. 

7.  trans.  In  wider  sense :  To  bind  by  moral  or 
legal  obligation.  Const,  to  with  sb.  or  inf. 

164 .  Chas.  I  A  nszu.  Earles  of  Bristol  Dorset  5  The  mu- 
nicipall  and  fundamentall  Lawes  of  that  Nation  ingage  the 
Subject  to  . .  strictnes.se  of  obedience.  1659  Hammond  On 
Ps.  xviii.  1  Paraphr.  94,  I  stand  ingaged,  most  passionately 
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to  love,  and  bless,  and  magnifie  thee.  1672  Grew  Anat. 
Plants ,  Idea  Philos.  Hist.  PI.  §  8  The  present  Design 
will  ingage  us,  to  an  accurate  and  multifarious  Observation 
of  Plants. 

t  b.  To  lay  under  obligations  of  gratitude;  to 
oblige.  Const,  to  (a  person),  or  simply.  Obs. 

1626  D’Ewes  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  1.  322  III.  214  By  which 
I  assure  my  selfe  further  ingaged,  then  by  your  most  kind 
acknowledgement  anye  way  discharged.  1631  Heywood 
Maid  West  11.  in.  Wks.  1874  II.  376  Good  gentlemen  Ingage 
me  so  far  to  you.  1648  Cromwell  Lett.  8  Mar.  (Carlyle), 

I  am  engaged  to  you  for  all  your  civilities.  1655-60  Stan¬ 
ley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  101/1  If  thou  protect  him,  thou 
wilt  preserve  our  friend  and  infinitely  engage  us. 

t c.  In  pass.:  To  be  1  committed 9  to  (certain 
opinions).  Obs. 

1677  Hale  Print.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  vi.  339  They  are  desti¬ 
tute  of  any  satisfactory  Evidence,  to  any  person  that  is  not 
strangely  and  impotently  engaged  to  them. 

8.  To  urge,  exhort,  persuade,  induce ;  said  both 
of  persons  and  of  motives,  etc.  In  18th  c.  often 
approaching  the  sense  of  Fr.  engager  1  to  invite’. 
Now  rare . 

1647  Sprigge  Anglia  Rediv.  iv.  vii.  (1854)  280  That  all 
may  be  rather  convinced  and  engaged  by  argument  and 
truth.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  963  O  . .  example  high  !  In- 
gaging  me  to  emulate.  1716-8  Lady  M.  W.  Montague 
Lett.  I.  xxii.  66  Her  highness  ..  when  I  left  her,  engaged 
me  to  write  to  her.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  I.  viii.  166  He 
engaged  the  grand-master  of  the  templars  by  large  presents 
.  .to  put  him  in  possession  of  Gisors.  1791  Smeaton  Edy- 
5 tone  L.  (1793)  §  313  The  high  wages,  .did  not  engage  them 
to  secure  themselves  with  a  sufficient  stock  of  provisions. 
1839  Keightley  Hist.  Eng.  I.  105  He  engaged  them  to  de¬ 
clare  in  his  favour.  1862  Kington  Fredk.  II,  II.  xiii.  171 
Enzio  had  engaged  the  Castle,  .to  surrender, 
f  b.  with  sb.  of  action  as  obj.  Obs. 

1742  Johnson  L.  P.,  Sydenham ,  The  author  which  gave 
him  most  pleasure,  and  most  engaged  his  imitation. 

9.  To  gain,  win  over,  as  an  adherent  or  helper. 
Cf.  5  a.  arch. 

1697  Potter  Antiq.  Greece  111.  vii.  (1715)  65  Whom  Paris 
had  engagd  to  his  Party  by  a  large  svim  of  Money.  1741 
Watts  Improv.  Mind  xv.  (1801)  14  Engage  the  God  of  truth 
on  our  side.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  95  f  19  Such 
is  the  hazard  of.  .engaging  reason  against  its  own  deter¬ 
minations.  1779  —  L.  P.,  Elackmore  Wks.  III.  174  To  en¬ 
gage  poetry  in  the  cause  of  virtue.  1818  J  as.  Mill  Brit. 
India  II.  v.  ii.  372  For  the  sake  of  the  bribes  with  which 
the  Duan  took  care  to  engage  him. 

t  b.  To  secure  for  oneself  (help,  sympathy, 
approval).  Obs. 

1725  Pope  Odyss.  xiii.  345  Alcinous  to  persuade,  To  raise 
his  wonder,  and  engage  his  aid.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa 
(18 1 1)  I.  ii.  8  Those  whose  approbation  we  wish  to  engage. 

10.  To  attach  by  pleasing  qualities  ;  to  attract, 
charm,  fascinate.  Cf.  14.  Also  absol.  Now  rare ; 
cf.  Engaging  ppl.  a. 

1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  106  ?  3  This  Humanity  and 
Good-nature  engages  every  Body  to  him.  a  1721  Prior  (J.), 
When  beauty  ceases  to  engage.  1751  Chesterf.  Lett.  III. 
ccxlv.  126  If  you  engage  his  heart,  you  have  a  fair  chance 
for  imposing  upon  his  understanding.  1773  Johnson  Lett. 
6  Sept.  (1788)  I.  126  She  engaged  me  so  much  that  I  made 
her  a  present  of  Cocker’s  arithmetick.  1784  Cowper  Tiroc. 
147  If  books  that  could  engage  Their  childhood,  pleased 
them  at  a  riper  age.  1814  Chalmers  Evid.  Chr.  Revel,  i. 
22  Their  heart  is  engaged  by  the  amiable  morality  [of  the 
gospel].  <21876  J.  H.  Newman  Hist.  Sk.  I.  11.  iv.  257 
Cicero  engages  our  affections  by  the  integrity  of  his  public 
conduct. 

III.  To  cause  to  be  held  fast ;  to  involve,  en¬ 
tangle. 

[The  physical  sense  11  (adopted  from  Fr.)  appears  to  be 
a  development  from  the  sense  ‘  to  put  in  pledge  ’  =  1.  Senses 
12-16  are  chiefly  fig.  applications  of  11,  but  often  influenced 
by  the  notion  of  branch  II.] 

11.  In  physical  senses. 

a.  To  entangle,  e.g.  in  a  snare  or  net,  in  a  bog. 
Obs.  or  arch. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham .  111.  iii.  69  Oh  limed  soule,  that  strugling 
to  be  free,  Art  more  ingag’d.  1603  Florio  Montaigne 
(1634)  2^6  The  Barbie  fishes,  if  one  of  them  chance  to  be 
engaged.  1652  J .  Wordsworth  tr.  Sandoval’s  Civil  Wars 
of  Spain  362  The  Foot  stuck  fast,  engaged  in  the  mire  to 
the  very  knees.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  111.  625  Thou 
mayst.  .beamy  Stags  in  Toils  engage. 
fig.  1631  Heywood  London's  Jns  Hon.  Wks.  1874  IV. 
271  Upon  them  stand  Two  dangerous  rocks,  your  safety  to 
ingage.  1638  Ford  Fancies  v.  i,  Those  ties  of  nature  . . 
How  much  they  do  engage.  1671  Milton  P.  R.  hi.  347 
That  thou  may’st  know  I  seek  not  to  engage  Thy  virtue. 

b.  Arch.  To  fasten,  attach.  In  pass,  of  a  pillar: 
To  be  let  into  (a  wall),  so  as  to  be  partly  en¬ 
closed.  See  Engaged  2. 

1766  Smollett  Trav.  94  Twelve  columns  engaged  in  the 
wall.  1776  G.  Semple  Building  in  Water  4,  I  did  not  en¬ 
gage  them  to  the  Brace  Beams.  1849  Ruskin  Se7>.  Lamps 
iii.  §  10.  73  The  lowest  with  its  pillars  engaged.  1865 
Athenaeum  No.  1947.  230/3  The  columns  are  ‘  engaged’  to 
the  square  outer  piers.  1877  A.  B.  Edwards  Nile  xviii.  495 
Engaged  in  the  brickwork  on  either  side  of  the  principal 
entrance  to  this  hall  are  two  stone  door-jambs. 

c.  Alech.  ( intr .  for  rejl .)  of  a  portion  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  as  a  cog-wheel,  etc. :  To  interlock  with , 
fit  into  a  corresponding  part. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  28  Aug.  5/2  Engages  with  the  cylinder 
and  locks  it  for  firing. 

12.  +  a.  trans.  To  cause  (esp.  an  armed  force) 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  a  country,  into  a 
defile,  mountain  pass,  etc.  (so  as  render  with¬ 


drawal  difficult)  ;  also  rejl.  (obs.).  b.  intr.  +  To 
enter  into  a  country,  etc.  (obs.)  ;  to  involve  one¬ 
self  in  (an  intricate  path,  etc.). 

1645  Cromwell  Lett.  9  Apr.  (Carlyle),  Lest  we  should 
engage  our  Body  of  Horse  too  far  into  that  enclosed  coun¬ 
try.  1686-7  Burnet  Trav.  iii.  (1750)  166  We  engage  into 
that  Range  of  Hills  that  carry  the  Name  of  Apennines. 
1693  Mem.  Ct.  Teckley  iv.  55  The  hardness  of  the  Season, 
hindered  him  from  engaging  himself  further  into  Transyl¬ 
vania.  1854  Thackeray  Newcomes  I.  127  Mr.  Bayham 
made  an  abrupt  tack  larboard,  engaging  in  a  labyrinth  of 
stables. 

+ 13.  To  entangle,  involve,  commit,  mix  up  (in 
an  undertaking,  quarrel,  etc.).  Const,  in,  less 
often  into,  to,  with .  Obs. 

a  1586  Sidney  (J.),  So  far  had  we  engaged  ourselves,  .that 
we  listed  not  to  complain.  1625  Bacon  Ess.  Travel  (Arb.) 
523  They  will  engage  him  into  their  owne  Quarels.  1635 
Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  I.  8  When  she  perceived  the  peril 
whereto  its  excess  had  engaged  her.  1662-3  Sir  C.  Lyttel¬ 
ton  in  Hatton  Corr.  (1878)  29  For  I  was  deeply  engaged 
wth  him  upon  a  planting  interest.  1680  Butler  Rem.  (1759) 
I.  217  These  Follies  had  such  Influence  on  the  Rabble,  As 
to  engage  them  in  perpetual  Squabble,  a  1714  Burnet 
Own  Time  (1823)  I.  440  Into  this  the  King  of  Sweden, 
then  a  child,  was  engaged:  so  it  was  called  the  triple 
alliance.  1727  Swift  To  Very  Young  Lady ,  To  engage 
you,  by  his  insinuations,  in  misunderstanding  with  your 
best  friends.  1734  tr.  Rollin' s  A nc.  Hist.  (1827)  VII.  xvn. 
272  He  had  engaged  his  city  in  the  Acheean  league. 

fb.  intr.  for  rejl.  To  entangle,  involve,  or  mix 
oneself  up.  Const,  in,  less  often  among,  into.  Obs. 

1657  S.  W.  Schism  Dispach't  567  Yet  hee  will  needs 
have  mee  engage  into  such  questions,  a  1667  Cowley 
Obscurity ,  If  we  engage  into  a  large  Acquaintance  ..we 
set  open  our  gates  to  the  Invaders  of  most  of  our  time. 
175°  Johnson  Rambler  No.  36.  P3  Much  earlier  than  we 
engage  among  the  actions  and  passions  of  mankind.  1796 
Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  208  The  nation  again  engaged 
in  debt. 

14.  trans.  To  attract  and  hold  fast  (attention, 
interest)  ;  formerly  also  with  personal  obj.,  *  to 
hold  by  the  attention’  (J.).  Cf.  10. 

1642  Fuller  Holy  <$*  Prof.  St.  iv.  x.  286  Their  Auditours, 
generally  as  engaged  as  the  Disputants,  will  succour  their 
Champion  with  partiall  relations.  1691-8  Norris  Prad. 
Disc.  IV.  221  Nothing  . .  fit  to  stay  or  ingage  a  Soul  that 
is  Capable  of  Enjoying  God.  1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  i. 
(1737)  III.  351  He  admires,  he  contemplates;  but  is  not 
yet  ingag’d  or  interested.  1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  503  ?  2 
Her  form  . .  engaged  the  eyes  of  the  whole  congregation  in 
an  instant.  1773  Mrs.  Chapone  Improv.  Mind  (1774)  I.  2, 

I  will  hope  that  your  attention  may  be  engaged,  by 
Truths  of  the  highest  importance.  1832  Ht.  Martineau 
Life' Wilds  Pref.  12  Will  impress  the  memory  and  engage 
the  interest. 

15.  trans.  To  provide  occupation  for,  employ 
(a  person,  his  powers,  thoughts,  efforts,  etc.). 
Now  nearly  always  passive .  Formerly  also,  f  to 
make  use  of  (an  instrument). 

1648  Gage  West  Ind.  xx.  (1655)  157  Beginning  now  to  re¬ 
pent  me  of  what  I  was  now  ingaged  in.  1651  Life  Father 
Sarpi  (1676)  89  It  would  be  necessary  to  engage  a  volume 
of  praises.  1677  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  (1703)  219  The 
Iron  Pin  in  the  Hole  of  the  Beam  kept  it  to  its  due  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Center ;  so  that  neither  hand  was  ingaged 
to  guide  it.  1678  Bunyan  Pilgr.  1.  Author’s  Apol.,  Be¬ 
hold  how  he  ingageth  all  his  Wits.  1680  Butler  Rem. 
(1759)  X.  5  Both  Armies.. Are  in  a  bloody  Fight  engag’d. 
1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  II.  31  It  [is]  a  question  which 
has  engaged  better  heads  and  pens  than  mine.  1815 
Scribbleomania  242  Mr.  Dibdin  is  engaged  in  writing  a  list 
of  the  classical  library  of  the  Earl  of  Spencer,  a  1847  Mrs. 
Sherwood  Lady  of  Manor  IV.  xxvi.  246, 1  contrived  to  seem 
engaged  with  my  guitar.  1864  J.  H.  Newman  Apol.  App. 

II  Many  of  them  are  engaged  on  one  subject.  1872  Ray¬ 
mond  Statist.  Mines  <$*  Mining  306  Producing  excellent 
milling  ore  at  a  handsome  profit  to  the  men  engaged  in  it. 

16.  intr.  for  rejl.  1  To  embark  in  any  business’ 
(J.)  ;  to  enter  upon  or  employ  oneself  in  an  action. 
Const,  hi,  formerly  on,  upon,  and  simply.  Cf.  13  b. 

1646  Chas.  I  Church  Govt.  (1849)  43>  I  will  not  engage  upon 
new  questions  not  necessary  for  my  purpose.  1671  Gumble 
Life  Monck ,  In  whatsoever  condition  he  had  engaged,  he 
had  found  or  made  a  great  Fortune.  1672  Petty  Pol.  Anat. 
(1691)  47  The  restored  Irish  . .  will  be  careful  how  they  en¬ 
gage  any  more  upon  a  frivolous,  impious  Undertaking. 
1732  Berkeley  Serm.  Wks.  III.  24T  Those  who  at  this  day 
engage  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  1749  Chesterf. 
Lett.  II.  ccvii.  292  He  engaged  young  and  distinguished 
himself  in  business.  1825  Southey  Paraguay  iv.  vi,  Not 
desiring  to  engage  Upon  the  busy  world’s  contentious 
stage.  1830  R.  Knox  Bcclards  Anat.  Introd.  18  He 
had  . .  engaged  deeply  in  the  study  of  languages.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  191  The  government  engaged  in 
war  with  the  United  Provinces.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2) 
I.  364  If  I  had  engaged  in  politics,  I  should  have  perished 
long  ago. 

IV.  With  reference  to  combat.  [Specialized 
uses  of  III.] 

17.  trans.  Of  combatants:  To  interlock  (wea¬ 
pons).  Cf.  Fr.  engager  le  fer ,  to  cross  swords. 
Also  absol.,  as  To  engage  in  tierce,  in  quart. 

1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  hi.  341  The  stooping  Warriors 
..Engage  their  clashing  Horns.  1833  [See  Engaging 
vii.  Jo.]  1881  Waite  Sabre,  Singlestick,  etc.  101  A  man 
thus  armed  engages  in  quarte  or  tierce. 

18.  a.  trans.  To  bring  (troops)  into  conflict 
with  the  enemy,  b.  To  engage  a  combat  (rare  ; 
after  Fr.  engager  le  combat ).  c.  intr.  for  rejl. :  To 
enter  into  combat  (7 vith) ;  alsoy?^. 

a.  1868  E.  Edwards  Ralegh  I.  ii.  30  (They]  could  scarcely 


have  reached  the  camp  before  they  found  themselves  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  enemy.  Mod.  He  had  taken  care  not  to 
engage  the  whole  of  his  troops. 

b.  1855  Motley  Dutch  Rep.  v.  v.  (1866)  748  The  mortal 
combat  between  the  Inquisition  and  the  Reformation  was 
already  fully  engaged.  Ibid.  vi.  i.  770  The  fierce  combat 
had  already  been  engaged  in  the  darkness. 

C.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  11.48  The  earl  of  Holland 
was  sent  with  a  body  of  three  thousand  horse,  .to  meet  it 
[a  party  of  the  Scots  army]  and  engage  with  it.  1697  Dry¬ 
den  Virg.  Georg.  1.  509  East  and  West  ingage,  And  at 
their  Frontiers  meet.  Ibid.  iii.  418  Ev’11  the  fearful  Stag 
dares  for  his  Hind  engage.  1762-71  H.  Walpole  Vertucs 
Auecd.  Paint.  (1786)  II.  239  On  the  outside  is  Fairfax  him¬ 
self  on  his  chestnut  horse,  men  engaging  at  a  distance.  1783 
Crabbe  Village  1.  Wks.  1834  II.  81  That  hoary  swain, 
whose  age  Can  with  no  cares  except  its  own  engage.  1823 
Southey  Hist.  Penins.  War  I.  102  The  mob.  .did  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  engage  against  musketry  and  cannon  with  their 
knives.  1837  IIt.  Martineau  Soc.  Amer.  III.  59  One  day 
he  met  a  man  muffled  in  a  cloak,  who  engaged  with  him  . . 
and  stabbed  him. 

19.  trans.  (  =  ‘  to  engage  with’:  see  iS.)*To 
attack,  enter  into  a  combat  with  (an  army,  a 
ship)  ;  also  (now  rarely)  jig. 

1698-9  Ludlow  Mem.  I.  47  We  lost.. a  favourable  op¬ 
portunity  of  engaging  the  enemy.  1704  H  earne  Dud.  II  ist. 
(1714)  I.  365  Tarquin  ..  engaged  the  Romans,  and  was  de¬ 
feated.  1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit.  556  These  monsters,  Critics  ! 
with  your  darts  engage.  1709  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4547/2  He. . 
was  obliged  to  engage  her  to  Leeward.  1748  Anson  V oy. 
11.  xi.  252  We  had  not  been  inattentive  to  the  means  of  en¬ 
gaging  her  to  advantage.  1786  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  I. 
549,  I  have  engaged  the  abuses  of  the  tobacco  trade  on  a 
more  general  scale.  1839  Keightley  Hist.  Eng.  I.  68  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  they  were  engaged  by  the  Earls 
Edwin  and  Morcar. 

Ii  Engagea'nts,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Also  7  en-, 
eengageant(e)s.  [Fr.]  (See  quot.  1694.) 

1690  Songs  Costume  (1849)  J88  About  her  sleeves  are  en- 
gageants.  1694  Lady’s  Did.,  YEngagcants  are  double 
ruffles  that  fall  over  the  wrists.  1695  Motteux  Si.  Olon’s 
Morocco  94  Sleeves  of  these  Vests,  .would  be  much  like  our 
Womens  Engageantes.  1748  Earthq.  Peru  iii.  257  They 
are  sometimes  open  like  long  engageants,  worn  also  in  the 
days  of  King  Henry  V. 

Engaged  (eng67i,cl3d),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Engage  v. 

+  -edL] 

1.  In  various  senses  of  the  verb.  a.  f  Entangled, 
b.  f  Obliged,  attached  by  gratitude,  c.  Locked 
in  fight,  d.  That  is  under  a  promise  to  marry ; 
betrothed. 

1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  137  The  sands  ..  with  a  lingring 
cruelty  swallowed  the  ingaged.  1665  Walton  Life  Hooker 
I.  99  Not  as  an  engaged  person,  but  indifferently.  1673 
Vain  Insol.  Rome  12  Your  engaged  well  wishing  Friend 
and  Servant.  1692  Locke  Toleration  iii.  iii,  This.  .is.  .like 
an  engaged  Enemy,  to  vent  one’s  Spleen  upon  a  Party. 
1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1858)  219  Never  man  had  a  more 
faithful,  loving,  sincere  servant  than  Friday  was  to  me  . . 
perfectly  obliged  and  engaged.  18 . .  Dickens  Edwin 
Drood  iii,  It  is  so  absurd  to  be  an  engaged  orphan.  Mod. 
At  a  certain  party  last  week,  there  were  six  engaged 
couples. 

2.  a.  Arch.  Engaged  column ,  one  partly  let 
into  a  wall  in  the  rear.  Engaged  tower  (see 
quot.).  b.  Alech.  Engaged  zv  heels,  wheels  in  gear 
with  each  other.  The  driver  is  the  engaging 
wheel,  and  the  follower  is  the  wheel  engaged. 

1847  Engl.  Ecclcsiology  154  Of  the  quadrangular  tower 
there  are  two  varieties :  the  one  where  it  is  engaged,  i.  e. 
has  the  aisles  flush  with  its  western  face.  1867  A.  Barry 
Sir  C.  Barry  ii.  51  Engaged  columns — colonnades  walled 
up.  1880  C.  T.  Newton  Ess.  Archteol.  iii.  83  A  Doric 
peristyle  with  engaged  columns.  1882  Athenaeum  No. 
2859.  212  The  later  pillars  of  the  nave  . .  are  accompanied 
by  eight  engaged  shafts.  1886  Ibid.  21  Aug.  248/1  The 
church  at  Acton  possesses  what  is  called  an  engaged  tower. 

Hence  +  Eng-a  gedly  adv.  Obs.,  in  an  engaged  or 
interested  manner ;  with  the  feeling  of  a  partisan. 

1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  233  (T.)  Engagedly  biassed  to 
one  side  or  the  other. 

t  Engagedness.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  engaged,  occupied, 
or  interested  ;  devotion  to  a  purpose. 

1668-83  Owen  Expos.  Hebrews  III.  36  Intenseness  and 
engagedness  of  heart  and  soul.  1742  Mrs.  Edwards  in 
Jon.  Edwards’  Wks.  (1834)  I.  Introd.  105/2,  I  felt  a  great 
earnestness  of  soul  and  engagedness  in  seeking  God  for  the 
town.  1763  Wheelock  Serm.  30  June  (1767)  5  The  en¬ 
gagedness  of  their  hearts  for  the  good  of  others. 

+  Engagee  (eng^ndgr),  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  Fr. 
engagt :  see  Engage  v.  and  -ee.]  One  who  is 
engaged  or  hired  for  service. 

1808  Pike  Sources  Mississ.  ii.  123  A  Canoe  manned  with 

three  engagees  of  Mr. - .  1817  Ann.  Reg.,  Citron.  551 

One  of  our  engagees  informed  us  that  he  had  seen  them. 

Engagement  (eng^'-d^ment).  Also  7-8  in-, 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -hent.] 

I.  The  action  of  engaging  ;  the  state,  condition, 
or  fact  of  being  engaged. 

+  1.  The  pledging  or  mortgaging  (of  property)  ; 
a  mortgage,  ‘  encumbrance  Obs. 

1630  Brathwait  Eng.  Cent  lew.  (1641)  351  And  preserved 
his  patrimony  from  ingagement.  1656  H.  Philipps  Punch. 
Patt.  (1676)  58  An  House  or  Land  . .  free  from  all  ingage- 
ments. 

2.  A  formal  promise,  agreement,  undertaking, 
covenant. 

In  17th  c.  applied  spec,  to  various  political  compacts,  esp. 
to  the  secret  treaty  negotiated  at  Carisbrooke  in  1647 
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between  Charles  I  and  commissioners  representing  the  Scot¬ 
tish  government.  See  Engager  2. 

1624-47  Hall  Rem.  IVks.  (1660)  24  He  had  my  in- 
gagement  to  preach  the  Sunday  following.  1646  E.  F[isher] 
Mod.  Divinity  22  The  parties  that  were  bound,  are  freed 
and  released  from  their  ingagements.  1651  N.  Riding  Rec. 
V.  96  The  engagement  was  in  theis  words  : — ‘  I  doe  declare,' 
etc.  1662  D.  Dickson  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxvi, 
This  Psalm  is  a  threefold  engagement  of  the  Psalmist  unto 
thanksgiving  unto  God.  1742  Richardson  Pamela  IV. 
209  Such  is  your  Will,  and  such  seem  to  be  your  Ingage¬ 
ments.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Re?/.  Wks.  V.  57  The  engagement 
and  pact  of  society,  which  generally  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  constitution.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xvii.  178  An 
engagement  was  drawn  up.,  and  brought  to  me  with  the 
signatures  of  all  the  company. 

b.  An  ‘  appointment  ’  made  with  another  person 
for  any  purpose  of  business,  festivity,  etc. 

1806-7  J-  Beresford  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  vi.  iii. 
Starting  for  a  long  ride  on  a  dinner  engagement.  1831 
Disraeli  Yng.  Duke  11.  iii.  (L.),  We  damsels  shall  soon  be 
obliged  to  carry  a  book  to  enrol  our  engagements  . .  if  this 
system  of  reversionary  dancing  be  any  longer  encouraged. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  §  24.  170,  I  . .  would  have  spent  the 
night  there  were  it  not  for  my  engagement  with  the  Guide 
Chef.  1875  Jovvett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  122  If  you  have  no 
engagement,  suppose  that  you  sit  down  and  tell  me  what 
passed.  1886  Sat.  Rev.  6  Mar.  328/1  On  the  following 
morning  he  [a  racehorse]  was  found  to  be ..  incapable  of 
fulfilling  an  engagement. 

e.  Comm,  in  pi.  Promises  to  pay ;  pecuniary 
liabilities.  In  phrase,  To  meet  one's  engagements. 

1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  215  They  were  consequently 
unable  to  meet  their  own  engagements.  Mod.  We  regret 
to  inform  you  that  Mr.  A.  B,  is  unable  to  meet  his  engage¬ 
ments. 

d.  The  fact  of  being  engaged  to  be  married  ; 
betrothal.  Also  attrib. 

[1742  Fielding  Jos.  Andrews  (L.),  She  knew  her  engage¬ 
ments  to  Horatio.J  1859  Dickens  Lett.  (1880)  II.  86  Much 
excited  and  pleased  by  your  account  of  your  daughter’s  en¬ 
gagement.  1861  Geo.  Eliot  Silas  M.  10  She  [Sarah]  held 
her  engagement  to  him  at  an  end.  1884  Q.  Victoria  More 
Leaves  103  Our  blessed  Engagement  Day !  A  dear  and 
sacred  day. 

3.  The  fact  of  being  engaged  by  an  employer ; 
an  ‘appointment’,  salaried  post. 

1884  Mrs.  Kendal  in  Daily  News  24  Sept.  6/1  He  had 
decided  to  go  on  the  stage,  and  all  that  he  wanted  was  an 
engagement.  Mod.  Immediately  after  his  engagement  as 
secretary'.  He  has  obtained  a  lucrative  engagement. 

+  4.  Moral  or  legal  obligation  ;  a  tie  of  duty  or 
gratitude.  Ohs. 

1627  Massinger  Gt.  Dk.  Florence  v.  ii,  Since  my  engage¬ 
ments  are  so  great  that  all  My  best  endeavours  to  appear 
your  creature  Can  but  proclaim  my  wants.  1675  Brooks 
Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  416  There  is  no  engagement  from 
God  upon  any  of  his  people,  to  run  themselves  into  suffer¬ 
ings  wilfully.  1726  Col.  Rec.  Pcnnsylv.  III.  257  He  is 
known  to  lie  under  deep  Engagements  to  that  Party.  1794 
Godwin  Cal.  Williams  294  Engagement  and  inclination 
equally  led  me  to  pass  a  considerable  part  of  every  day  in 
this  agreeable  society. 

+  b.  Attachment,  prepossession,  bias.  Cf.  En¬ 
gage  v.  7  c,  10.  Ohs.  rare. 

1689  Burnet  Tracts  I.  77  The  ingagement  that  People 
have  to  their  native  Homes  appears  signally  here.  1708 
Swift  Sentiment  Ch.  Eng.  Man,  Impartially  and  without 
engagement,  .to  examine  their  actions. 

+  5.  The  fact  of  being  entangled ;  involved  or 
entangled  condition.  Ohs. 

1642  Milton  Apol.  Smect.  (1851)  325  From  which  mortall 
ingagement  wee  shall  never  be  free.  1648  Gage  West.  Ind. 
xx.  (1655)  158  Who  had  been  the  cause  of  their  ingagement 
in  that  great  danger.  1648  Symmons  Vind.  Chas.  I  335,  I 
thought  it  to  be  a  matter  of  so  great  ingagement. 

6.  The  fact  of  being  engaged  in  any  occupation  ; 
a  piece  of  business  requiring  attention. 

1665  Glanvill  Scops.  Sci.  xiv.  80  By  the  most  close  medita¬ 
tion  and  engagement  of  your  minds,  a  1700  Rogers  (J.), 
Play,  either  by  our  too  constant  or  too  long  engagement  in 
it  becomes  like  an  employment  or  profession.  1781  Cowper 
Retirement  513  From  all  his  wearisome  engagements  freed. 

7.  Swordsmanship.  The  action  of  crossing  swords. 
See  Engage  17. 

1881  Waite  Salt  re,  Singlestick ,  etc.  19  On  crossing 
swords,  which  should  be  about  nine  inches  apart,  when  it 
is  called  an  equal  engagement,  press  your  blade,  etc. 

8.  The  state  of  being  engaged  in  fight ;  a  battle, 
conflict,  encounter;  also  formerly, a  single  combat. 

1665  Boyle  Occas.  Reft.  11.  xv.  (1675)  144  He  will  never 
despair  of  victory  in  an  ingagement,  where  he  may  justly 
hope  to  have  God  for  his  Second.  1700  Dryden  Fables 
Ded.,  Your  supposed  death  in  that  engagement  was  so 
generally  lamented  through  the  nation.  1710  Loud.  Gaz. 
No.  4685/2  We  daily  expect  to  hear  of  an  Engagement  be¬ 
tween  the  Swedish  and  Danish  Fleets  in  the  Baltick.  1862 
Stanley  Jew.  Ch.  (1877)  I.  ix.  180  It  was  the  first  engage¬ 
ment  in  which  they  were  confronted  with  the  future  enemies 
of  their  nation. 

+  11.  9.  concr.  in  active  sense:  That  which 

engages  or  induces  to  a  course  of  action  ;  an  in¬ 
ducement,  motive.  Cf.  Engage  v.  8.  Obs. 

1642  Milton  Arg.  cone.  Militia  12  What  stronger  in¬ 
gagement  can  there  be.  .to  encourage  men  in  any  desperate 
designe  ?  1680  Burnet  Rochester  (1692)  95  The  great  ex¬ 

pressions  of  his  Love  in  Dying  for  us  are  mighty  Engage¬ 
ments  to  Obey  and  imitate  him.  1691-8  Norris  Pract. 
Disc.  .  IV.  173  The  great  Motives  and  Ingagements  to 
Obedience. 

Engager  (eng^-d^oi).  [f.  Engage  v.  +  -er.] 

1.  a.  One  who  enters  into  an  engagement  or 
agreement ;  +  a  surety,  guarantor,  b.  One  who 


engages  in  an  enterprise  or  occupation,  c.  One 
who  engages  the  service  of  another  ;  an  employer. 

1653  Waterhouse  Apol.  Learn.  125  (L.)  Rash  motions 
have  lost  noble  enterprises  and  their  engagers.  1691  Wood 
Ath,  Oxon.y  11.  293  That  [the  Italian  Opera]  might  be  per¬ 
formed  with  all  decency  . .  several  sufficient  Citizens  were 
engagers.  1865  Reader  No.  143.  342/2  Such  pastimes  .. 
the  engager  in  them. 

+  2.  spec.  One  of  those  who  signed  or  approved 
of  the  ‘Engagement’  of  1647  :  see  Engagement  2. 
Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1650  Donne  Junr.  in  Donne's  Lett.  (1651)  Ded.,  What  of 
them  that  were  both  Covenanters  and  Engagers  too.  1650 
Ld.  Cassilis  in  Nicholas  Papers  (1886)  188  The  confluence 
of  Malignants  and  Engagers  about  him  [Chas.  II]  in  the 
Army.  1761-2  Hume  Hist.  Eng.{  1806)  IV.  lx.  521  An  army 
which  admitted  any  engagers  or  malignants  among  them. 

Engaging  (eng^i  -dgiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Engage,  in  various 
senses.  Also  attrib .,  as  in  engaging  guard  (Mil.). 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  1.  (1843)  IOA  The  engaging 
the  Parliament  in  the  war.  1680  Burnet  Rochester  iii 
The  ingaging  into  much  Passion.  1803  Capt.  Bissell  in 
Naval  Chron.  XI.  241  This  kind  of  engaging  lasted  more 
than  an  hour.  1833  Regul.  Instr.  Cavalry  1.  138  Forming 
quickly  his  ‘  Engaging  Guard  ’  to  any  point  required.  Ibid. 

1.  147  Engaging  . .  the  action  of  joining  the  sword  of  an 
opponent,  either  previous  to  his,  or  your  own  attack. 

Engaging  (eng^i-dsii ]),///.  a.  [f.  Engage  v. 

+  -ing2.J  That  engages,  in  various  senses. 

1.  fa.  Obliging  (obs.).  fb.  Absorbing,  inter¬ 
esting  (obs.).  e.  Winning,  attractive. 

1673  Vain  Insol.  Rome  ir,  I  have  not  forgot  your  en¬ 
gaging  Charity.  1692  E.  Walker  Epictetus'  Mor.  lxi, 
These  ingaging  Virtues  are  the  Tyes,  That  more  oblige, 
than  Arts,  or  Amorous  Eyes.  1713  Berkeley  Ess.  in 
Guardian  vi.  Wks.  III.  163  Virtue  has  in  herself  the  most 
engaging  charms.  1817  J.  Scott  Paris  Revisit.  104  The 
walk  on  the  old  ramparts  presents  several  most  engaging 
views.  .  »833  B’ness  Bunsen  in  Hare  Life  (1879)  I.  ix.  405 
She  . .  has  always  the  same  engaging  manner.  1848  Ma¬ 
caulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  250  His  countenance  was  eminently 
handsome  and  engaging. 

2.  That  makes  an  engagement  or  gives  a  pledge. 
1883  Glasgow  Week.  Her.  8  Sept.  3/2  The  father  of  the 

infant  baptised  used  to  be  addressed  [in  the  Scotch  bap¬ 
tismal  service]  as  ‘  the  engaging  parent  ’. 

3.  Mech.  Engaging  and  disengaging  machine iy  : 
that  in  which  one  part  is  alternately  united  to,  or 
separated  from,  another  part,  as  occasion  may 
require.  (Nicholson.) 

Engagingly  (eng^'-dgiijli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  -i- 
-ly.]  In  an  engaging  manner. 

1.  So  as  to  involve  a  pledge  ;  cf.  prec.  2. 

1651  Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  124  Were  it  [baptism]  performed 
more  solemnly,  particularly,  and  engagingly. 

2.  Attractively,  charmingly,  winningly. 

1694  Pindaric  Ode  to  Sancroft ,  How  his  Rays  Engagingly 
Surprize  !  1742  Richardson  Pamela  III.  104  One  more 
learned  . .  could  not  write  as  you  do  . .  so  very  ingagingly. 
1805  S.  &  Ht.  Lee  Canterb.  T.  V.  345  Too  engagingly 
peremptory,  to  admit  of  any  denial  from  him.  1812  L. 
Hunt  in  Exam.  4  May  275/1  [He]  is.  .engagingly  tolerant. 

t  Enga'gingness.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  engaging  or  fascinating ; 
attractiveness,  seductiveness. 

1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  313  The  engagingness 
of  mischief. 

t  Engaigne.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  engaigne  decep¬ 
tion  (cf.  It.  ingannare  to  deceive),  also  indignation, 
resentment.]  Resentment. 

137S  Barbour  Bruce  xvni.  508  (Edinb.  MS.)  He  had  at 
hym  rycht  gret  engaigne  [ed.  Skeat  disdeyne]. 

+  EngaTarecl,  pplc.  Obs.  rare— h  Also  ?  en- 
golerid.  [perh.  f.  En-1  Cgalari  Gallery.]  ?  Fur¬ 
nished  with  galleries. 

1323  Skelton  Carl.  Laurel  (Dyce)  460  A  palace  . .  En- 
golerid  [ed.  1568  Engalared]  goodly  with  hallis  and  bowris. 

Engall,  -gallant,  -gammon,  -gaol,  -garb, 
-garble,  -garboil :  see  En-  pref. 1  1  a,  1  b,  3. 
Engarland  (enga’xland),  v.  Also  7  engyr- 
land,  ingarland,  [f.  En-  pref. 1  +  Garland  ; 
cf.  Fr.  enguirlanderi] 

1.  trans.  To  put  a  garland  upon  ;  to  wreathe 
with.  Also  with  flowers,  etc.  as  subj.  Also  fig. 

1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  60  Laurels  . .  to  engar¬ 
land  our  Poets  heads.  1613-6  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  11.  i, 
Powers  ..  Whose  milde  aspect  engyrland  Poesie.  <11631 
Drayton  Leg.  Piers  Gaveston  (1748)  205  With  funeral 
wreaths  ingarlanding  his  brows.  1830  Tennyson  Arab. 
Nts.  xiv,  [A  cloth  of  goldl  Engarlanded  and  diaper’d 
With  inwrought  flowers.  1853  F.  W.  Newman  tr.  Odes 
Horace  110  To  tempt  the  little  gods,  whom  myrtle  Frail 
and  rosemary  engarlands. 

2.  To  surround,  as  with  a  garland. 

1598  E.  Gilpin  Skint,  v,  You  rotten-throated  slaves  Engar¬ 
landed  with  coney-catching  Knaves.  1814  Cary  Dante 
(Chandos)  147  That  part  of  the  cornice,  where  no  rim  En¬ 
garlands  its  steep  fall.  1879  Chr.  Rossetti  Seek  $  F.  91 
Snowy  heights  form  a  water-shed  for  the  low-lying  fertility 
which  engarlands  their  base. 

Hence  Enga ’Handed  ppl.  a. 

1858  W.  Johnson  Ionica  82  A  sister’s  engarlanded  brows. 

Engarment :  see  En-  pref.  1  a. 

+  Enga'rrison,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  ingarrison. 

[f.  En- 1  +  Garrison.]  a.  trans.  To  serve  as  a 
garrison  in.  b.  To  protect  by  a  garrison.  C.  ] 


To  station  as  a  garrison ;  pass.  only.  d.  refl. 
To  establish  (oneself)  in,  as  in  a  garrison  or 
fortification  ;  to  entrench  (oneself). 

1612-15  Bp.  Hall  Contempt.  N.  T.  1  v.  xxxii,  They  that 
would  hold  fair  correspondence  with  the  citizens,  where 
they  were  engarrisoned.  1640  Howell  Dodona's  Gr.  9 
Neptune  ..  with  a  flying  gard  of  brave  winged  Coursers 
doth  engarrison  her.  1641  Heylin  Help  to  Hist  A  1671)270 
There  lay  engarrison’d  the  Captain  of  the  Crispinian  Horse¬ 
men.  1668  W.  Charlton  Ephes.  <$•  Cimm.  Matrons  46 
Think  it  below  their  Courage  to  engarrison  that  Fort. 
1682  Bunyan  Holy  War  27  The  giant  had  . .  ingarrisoned 
himself  in  the  town  of  Mansoul.  1683  Cave  Ecclesiastici 
397,  I  will  not.  .engarrison  myself  within  crowds  of  People. 
a  1716  South  Semi.  IX.  v.  (R.),  He  has  engarrison’d  himself 
in  a  strong  hold.  1775  Adair  Amer.  Indians  314  In  the 
various  nations  where  they  ingarrisoned  themselves.  1853 
Stocqueler  Mil.  Encycl.,  Engarrison,  to  protect  any  place 
by  a  garrison. 

Engastration  (engEcstiT'-jsn).  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
tv  in +  7 aar(t)p-  stem  of  yaafp  belly  + -ation.] 
The  action  of  stuffing  one  fowl  inside  another. 

1814  Sch.  Gd.  Living  87  Engastration  of  stuffed  pies,  one 
bird  within  another  . .  The  passion  for  engastration  seems 
to  have  had  its  admirers  in  all  ages. 

t  Enga’striloque  Obs.  rare~x.  [f.  as  next 
+  L.  -loquus  speaking.]  =  next. 

1720  Hutchinsen  Witcher,  i.  11  Such  People  are  call’d 
Engastriloques,  or  Ventriloquists. 

I  Engastrimyth.  Obs.  Also  6  engastro- 
mith,  7  (erron.  in  Diets,  -mich,  -imuch).  [ad. 
Fr.  engastrimytlie,  ad.  Gr.  tyyaoTpipvbos,  f.  tv  in  + 
yaorpi,  dat.  of  yaafp  belly  +  p-vOos  speech.]  One 
who  appears  to  speak  in  the  belly,  a  ventriloquist. 

1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  i.  ii.  Deceipt  (1605-7)  I.  309  All 
incenst,  the  pale  Engastromith . .  Speakes  in  his  wombe.  1623 
Cockeram,  Engastrom ich ,  one  possessed,  which  seemes  to 
speak  in  his  belly.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Engastri- 
muches  (engastrimuchi),  were  those,  that  being  possessed, 
seemed  to  speak  out  of  their  belly.  1708  Motteux  Rabelais 
iv.  lviii.  (1737)  238  The  first,  were  call’d  Eugastrimythes. 

Hence  +  Eng-astrimythian  a.,  that  practises 
ventriloquism  ;  Engastrimythic  a .,  pertaining 
to,  of  the  nature  of  ventriloquism. 

a  1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  in.  xxv,  The  Engastrimythian 
Prophetess.  1849  S.  R.  Maitland  Illustr.  <$•  Enquiries 
Relating  to  Mesmerism  I.  58,  I  cannot  help  saying  that 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  something  engastrimythic  in  this 
case.  1851  G.  S.  Faber  Many  Mansions  (1862)  125  Upon 
this,  she  abandoned  her  engastrimythic  whisperings,  and 
uttered  aloud  cry  of  alarm  and  distress. 

Engaze:  see  En-  pref. 1  3. 

Enge,  obs.  f.  Ing(e  meadow. 

+  Engeal,  v .  Obs.  rare~K  In  5  engeyle. 
[ad.  OK.  engiel-er ,  engel-er,  f.  en-  (see  En-1)  + 
geler  to  freeze  :  cf.  Congeal.]  trans .  To  freeze. 

14. .  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  11  (Halliw.)  Stones  engeyled 
falleth  doune  arow,  Whenne  that  hit  hayleth. 

Engel,  obs.  form  of  Angel. 

Ellgeill  (end.^e’m),  v .  rare.  Also  9  ingem. 
[f.  En-1-}-  Gem.]  trans.  To  set  with,  or  as  with, 
gems ;  to  bejewel. 

c  1630  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Poems  Wks.  (1711)  6/2  When 
clouds  engemm’d  shew  azure,  green,  and  red.  1803  49  J. 
C.  Mangan  Poems  (1859)  9^  A  ring,  ingemmed  with  a 
chrysolite.  1814  Cary  Dante  (Chandos)  262,  I  pray  thee, 
living  topaz !  that  ingemm’st  This  precious  jewel,  let  me 
hear  thy  name. 

t  Enge'ncler,  sb.  Obs.  Also  6  ingender,  [a. 
OF.  engendre,  n.  of  action  f.  engendrer :  see  next.] 
The  action  of  engendering  or  begetting;  concr. 
that  which  is  engendered ;  offspring,  produce. 

a  1528  Skelton  Vox  Popnlif>$  Withe  coinons  and  comon 
ingenders.  1556  J.  Heywood  Spider  $  F.  xxix.  17  To  know 
his  grandam  butterflise  estate,  With  all  vncles  and  auntes, 
of  their  engender.  1647  Crashaw  Poems  129  From  th’ 
rising  son,  obtaining  by  just  suit,  A  spring’s  ingender,  and 
an  autumn’s  fruit. 

Engender  (endgemdau).  Also  4-5  engendre, 
5-7  ingender,  [a.  F.  engendrer,  corresp.  to  Pr. 
engenrar,  It.  ingenerare L.  ingenerare,  f.  in  + 
generdre  to  beget,  Generate,  f.  genus,  gener-is, 
breed,  race.] 

1.  trans.  Of  the  male  parent :  To  beget.  Const. 
on,  of.  Now  only  rhetorical  or  fig. 

c  1325  E.  E.Allit.  P.  B.  272  En-gendered  on  hem  Ieauntez 
with  her  Iapez  ille.  CX386  Chaucer  Merch.  T.  28  Than 
schuld  he  take  a  yong  wif  and  a  fair,  On  which  he  might 
engendre  him  an  hair.  C1400  Maundev.  xxi.  223  Of  his 
Sone  Chuse,  was  engendred  Nembrother  the  Geaunt.  1475 
Caxton  Jason  77  The  one  espoused  that  other  and  engen- 
dryd  on  her  a  daughter.  1513  Douglas  YE  tie  is  x.  Prol.  42 
The  Fader. .  His  only  Son  engendris  evirmoir.  1568  Graf¬ 
ton  Chron.  II.  625  The  sayde  Richarde  was  espoused  to 
Lady  Alice  . .  of  which  woman  he  engendered  Richard, 
John  and  George.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  in.  xxxvii.  233 
When  a  man  . .  engenders  his  like  . .  it  is  no  Miracle.  1796 
Jeffrey  in  Ld.  Cockburn  Life  J.  (1853)  H*  xiii,  I  haue  to 
seek  out  some  angelic  partner,  and  engender  a  dozen  or 
two  of  children.  1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Metaph.  xxxix. 
(1870)  II.  394  The  offspring  of  experience  engendered  upon 
custom. 

+  2.  Of  the  female  parent :  To  conceive,  bear. 

1340  70  A  lex.  Sp  Dind.  587  }e  were  alle . .  bred  of  j>at  modur 
J>at  ..storms  engendre]?.  ?  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  612  Sexty 
geauntes  be-fore  engenderide  witfi  fendez.  1509  Hawes 
Past.  Pleas,  iv.  xx,  Seven  doughters  . .  she  had  well  en¬ 
gendred.  1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  v.  iii.  71  O  Error  soone  con- 
ceyu’d,  Thou..kil’st  the  Mother  that  engendred  thee.  1683 
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Brit.  Spec.  57  The  Father  and  Mother,  and  simply  those 
that  beget  and  ingender  do.  .rule  over  all  their  Children. 

3.  Of  both  parents,  also  vaguely  of  ancestors, 
and  iransf  of  countries,  situations,  conditions,  etc. : 
To  produce,  give  existence  to  (living  beings).  In 
passive ,  to  be  produced,  begotten  (Const,  between , 
of)  ;  to  be  descended. 

1393  Langl.  P.  PL  C.  xi.  215  A  rybatid  pei  engendrede  • 
and  a  gome  vnryghtful.  1480  Caxton  Dcscr .  Irel.  (1520)  2/2 
Men  of  relygyon  eet  barnacles  upon  fastynge  dayes  bycause 
they  ben  not  engendred  with  flesshe.  1549  Compl.  Scot. 
Ep.  Q.  Mary  2  Illustir  princes,  engendrit  of  magnanime 
genoligie.  1577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's  Hush.  111.  (1586) 
125  b,  Of  the  shee  Asse  and  the  Horse,  is  engendred  the 
shee  moile.  1651  C.  Cartwright  Cert.  Relig.  1.  232  For 
what  hath  man  deserved,  why  his  parents  should  ingender 
him  such,  or  such?  1777  Robertson  Hist.  Amer.  (1778) 
I.  hi.  202  Elevated  at  some  distance  from  the  odious 
reptiles  ingendered  in  the  putrid  waters.  1814  Cary  Dante's 
Inf.  hi.  97  The  human  kind,  the  place,  the  time,  and  seed, 
That  did  engender  them  and  give  them  birth.  1830  Lyell 
Princ.  Gcol.  (1875)  I.  1.  ii.  16  [Anaximander  has  been  al¬ 
leged  to  have  taught  that]  the  first  imperfect  and  short¬ 
lived  creatures  had  been  engendered  in  slime. 

+  4.  absol.  To  copulate,  have  sexual  intercourse. 
Said  of  both  sexes.  Const,  with.  Also  fig.  Obs. 

c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  7959  Luff  ingendreth  with  ioye,  as  in 
a  iust  sawle.  1547  J.  Harrison  Exhort.  Scottes  213  Thei 
ingendered  with  spirites,  &  brought  furth  1.  Giauntes.  1577 
13.  Googe  Heresbach's  Husb.  in.  (1586)  127  Camel  . .  en- 
gendreth.  .backward,  as  the  Elephantes.  1599  Massinger, 
etc.  Old  Law  in.  ii,  His  goodness  has  gone  backward,  and 
engendered  With  his  old  sins  again.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii. 
794  And  in  embraces  forcible  and  foule  Ingendring  with  me. 
1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)111.  174  With  the  wild  boar 
. .  they  are  never  known  to  engender.  1826  Kirby  &  Sp. 
Entomol.  (1828)  III.  xxviii.  25  That  Insecta  engender  only 
once  in  the  course  of  their  lives. 

H  trans.  Misused  for :  To  couple. 

1791  Paine  Rights  M.{q<\,4)%o  By  engendering  the  church 
with  the  state. 

5.  trans .  +  a.  To  produce  by  natural  processes, 
develop,  generate  (plants,  minerals,  material  sub¬ 
stances)  {obs.).  b.  To  give  rise  to,  produce  (a 
state  of  things,  a  disease,  force.,  quality,  feeling, 
etc.).  +  c.  To  contract  (a  disorder).  Obs. 

a.  c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  4  Of  which  vertue  engendred  is  the 
flour,  c  1430  Lydg.  Chorle  «$*  Byrde  (1818)  12  Ther  is  a 
stone,  which  callid  is  a  Jagounce  Of  olde  engendrid  within 
myn  entraylle.  1553  Eden  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  6  Golde 
. .  is  engendred  almost  in  al  regions  neare  vnto  the  /Equi¬ 
noctial  line.  1563  T.  Gale  Antid.  11.  51  It  doeth  ingender 
fleshe  on  the  bones  that  are  bare.  1570-6  Lambarde  Per - 
amb.  Kent  (1826)  261  Those  brookes  . .  doe  ingendre  the 
river  Stowre.  1653  Culpepper  Eng.  Physic.  144  To.  .dense 
the  Kidnies  from  Gravel  or  Stones  ingendered  in  them. 
1671  J.  Webster  Metallogr.  xiii.  202  The  ground  and  soil 
of  this  Mountain,  .neither  ingenders,  nor  brings  forth  any 
fruit,  grass,  nor  grain.  1775  Adair  Amer.  Ind.  237  Others 
resemble  the  onyx,  being  engendered  of  black  and  thick 
humours. 

b-  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  1141  Lust  and  lykyng,  that  es 
flesshely  Engendres  the  syn  of  lychery.  1477  Norton  Ord. 
Alch.  in  Ashm.  (1652)64  Darknes  with  hardnes  ingendred 
shall  be.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  47  To  plucke  out 
all  the  olde  euyll  customes  that  by  synne  be  engendred  in 
vs.  1628 T.  Spencer Logick  124  These  similitudes,  .ingender 
truth.  1646  Records,  etc.  Gr.Artes  167  The  quotient  will 
shew  you  the  number  that  engendreth  the  Progression. 
1692  Dryden  St.  Euremont' s  Ess.  296  Immoderate  Study 
engenders  a  grossness  in  the  Mind.  1752  Hume  Pol.  Disc. 
vii.  1 18  Taxes,  .when  carried  too  far,  destroy  industry,  by 
engendring  despair.  1841  Catlin  N.  Amer.  Ind.  (1844)  II. 
xlviii.  hi  This  stupid  and  useless  fashion.,  has  most  un¬ 
fortunately  been  engendered  on  these  ignorant  people.  1863 
Tyndall  Heat  i.  §  10  The  heat  engendered  by  the  friction. 

C.  1525  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  clxxxviii.  575  They 
answered  howe  the  kyng  of  longe  tyme  had  engendred 
the  same  malady.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  v.  192  When  Ita¬ 
lians,  .eate  any  quantity  thereof,  they  presently  fall  into  the 
bloudy  fluse,  or  else  ingender  some  other  pestilentious  fever. 

+  6.  intr.  a.  Of  living  things  :  To  breed,  mul¬ 
tiply.  b.  Of  inorganic  substances  :  To  form,  ori¬ 
ginate,  be  produced,  c.  Of  maladies,  etc. :  To 
originate,  develop.  Also  fig.  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  421  He  knew  the  cause  of  every 
maladye  . .  And  where  thei  engendrid.  c  1420  Pallad.  on 
Husb.  1.  308  For  causes  pestilent  Engendring  there,  and 
wormes  violent.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccccviii.  710 
Thus  ther  engendred  hatred  dayly  bytwene  Fraunce  and 
Flaunders.  1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  5  b,  The  Cristall.  .en¬ 
gendreth  not  so  much  of  the  waters  coldenesse.  1578  Lyte 
Dodoois  1.  lxx.  104  Fleas  will  not  come  nor  ingender  where 
it  [Fleabane]  is  layed.  a  1618  Raleigh  Distract.  Sonne  ix. 
(1651)  24  As  the  worm  that  engendereth  in  the  Kernel  of 
the  Nut.  1651  Howell  Venice  195  An  illfavourd  black 
cloud  began  to  engender  against  her  in  the  Levant.  1653 
Culpepper  Eng.  Physic.  62  To  cause  the  stone  not  to  in¬ 
gender.  a  1700  Dryden  (J.),  Thick  clouds  are  spread,  and 
storms  engender  there.  1726  Leoni  Alberti's  Archit.  I. 
44  a,  Damp  that  may  happen  to  engender  or  gather  under 
ground.^  1786  tr.  Bedford's  Vathck  (1868)  53  Bats  will  en¬ 
gender  in  thy  belly.  1865  Draper  Intcll.  Devcl.  Europe  xx. 
471  In  Italy . .  a  dismal  disbelief  was  silently  engendering. 

Engendered  (end^emcbid),///.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ED.]  Begotten  or  produced;  (of  a  disease) 
arising  within  the  body,  non-contagious. 

*633  G.  Herbert  Temple ,  Providence  xiv,  Nothing  in¬ 
gendred  doth  prevent  his  meat.  1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I. 
60  Diseases  engendered  are.  .leprosy,  hectic,  epilepsy,  etc. 

Engenderer  (end^emdoraj).  Also  6-7  en- 
gendrer,  ingenderer.  [f.  Engender  v.  +  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  engenders. 


1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  11.  152  The  mothers  are 
called  genitrices ,  that  is  engenderers.  1587  Golding  De 
Mornay  v.  59  One  is  an  ingenderer  and  another  is  ingen¬ 
dred,  among  men,  a  father  and  a  sonne.  1596  Bp.  An- 
drewes  Serm.  1 1 .  94  These  [the  prophets]  also  he  strove  to 
forget,  and  as  ingenderers  of  melancholy  to  remove  them 
far  away.  1625  Hart  Anat.  Ur.  i.v.  45  Ease  and  idlenesse, 
the  engendrers  of  all  manner  of  crudities.  1636  Davenant 
Witts  in  Dodsley  (1780)  VIII.  481  Thou  dull  ingenderer; 
Male  rather  in  the  back  than  in  the  brain.  1852  Tait's 
Mag.  XIX.  53  Still  more  disgusting  engenderers  of  filth. 

Engendering,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  Engender,  in  various  senses. 

01450  Merlin  v.  81  The  recorde  of  the  engenderinge  of 
the  childe.  1580  Twyne  {title)  Shorte  and  pithie  Discourse 
concerning  the  engendering  ..  of  all  Earthquakes.  1711 
Shaftesb.  Charac.  (1737)  III.  412  Not  only  the  mere  en¬ 
gendring  of  the  young,  but  the  . .  methods  of  providing  for 
them,  are  all  foreknown. 

Engendering  (end^e-ndoriq),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ing.2]  That  engenders. 

1607  Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts  (1673)  267  The  excesse,  or  lack 
of  engendring  seed,  a  1631  Donne  Poems  (1650)  175  Though 
ingendring  force  from  whence  they  came  Be  strong  enough. 
1646  J.  Bf.nbrigge  Vsura  Acc.  Introd.  3  Anatomizing  the 
engendring  wombe  of  his  sinfulnesse  against  God.  1826 
Scott  Woodst.  ii,  A  bunch  of  engendering  adders. 

Enge'nderment.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ment.]  The 

action  of  engendering  ;  procreation. 

1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  129/1  The  engenderment  of 
new  individuals. 

Engendrure  (em^e’ndriui).  arch.  Also  5 
engenderure.  [a.  OF.  engendraire  (=  Pr.  en- 
genradura),  f.  engendrer :  see  Engender  v.~\ 

+ 1.  The  action  of  engendering,  a.  Generation, 
procreation,  b.  Copulation.  Obs. 

01315  Shoreham  139  Folye  hyt  hys  to  meche  to  thynche 
Of  the  engendrure  . .  Of  Fader  and  Sone.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Pers.  T.  p  301  Whan  he  useth  his  wyf  withoute  soverayn 
desir  of  engendrure.  1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  (1835)  51  Be 
kyndly  engenderure  To  joyen  in  the  lykenesse  of  ther 
nature.  1555  Fardle  Facions  1.  ii.  31  Those  [beastes] . .  en- 
creased  by  mutuall  engendrure,  the  varietie,  and  nombre. 

2.  Parentage,  descent,  origin. 

1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  vii.  219  Go  to  Genesis  pe  Ieaunt 
engendrure  [1377  engendroure]  of  vs  alle.  c  1475  Partenay 
5750  Off  Tristram-is  line  was  hys  engendrure.  1483  Caxton 
Gold.  Leg.  380/4  Fortune  onely  of  engendrure  and  happe 
doth  al.  1884  Sala  in  Illust.  Lond.  News  16  Feb.  147  It  is 
singular  that  so  many  prominent  members  of  the  Times 
staff  should  have  been  of  West  Indian  engendrure. 

Engendure  (endjendiiu).  arch.  Also  5 
inngendure.  [Bad  form  of  prec.]  =  prec.  lit. 
and  fig. 

?  01400  Morte  Arth.  3744  Ofsiche  a  engendure  fulle  littylle 
joye  happyns.  c  1450  Merlin  i.  18  My  moder.  .natht  know- 
eth  of  that  thow  puttest  on  hir  in  thy  Inngendure.  a  1454 
Occleve  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134.  f.  259  (Halliwell)  Leefulle 
luste  is  necessarie,  Withouten  that  may  be  non  engendure. 
1823  Lamb  Elia  (i860)  135  Crown-office  Row  (place  of  my 
kindly  engendure).  1864  Lowell  Biglow  P.  Poet.  Wks. 
(1879)  247  Knowledge  of  the  ..  engendure  and  affinities  of 
our  noble  language. 

Engeny,  var.  of  In  gen  y,  Obs. 

Engerminate  :  see  En -prefix  3. 

Enghle  :  see  Ingle  sb.  and  v. 

Engild  (engi-ld),  v.  [f.  En-1  +  Gild  v.]  trans. 
To  gild  ;  also  fig.  to  brighten  with  golden  light. 

01400  Apol.  Loll.  85  Trees  pohst  of  forgars,  &  engilt,  & 
siluerid.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  111.  ii.  187  Faire  Helena; 
who  more  engilds  the  night.  1855  Singleton  Virgil  I.  206 
His  [Eridanus']  twain  horns  Engilt  on  bull-like  face. 

Engine  (e'nd^in),  sb.  Forms  :  a.  4-7  engin, 
4-8  engyn(e,  4-6  engynne,  (5  pi.  engenys,  7 
enging),  4-  engine,  /?.  5-8  ingin(e,  6-7  in- 
gyn(n)e,  (5-6  yngyne,  6  injyne,  ingen,  7  in¬ 
gene).  See  also  Ingeny.  [a.  OF.  engin ,  corresp. 
to  Pr.  engen,  engein ,  engienh ,  Sp.  ingenio ,  Pg. 
engenhoy  It.  ingegno L.  ingenium  (whence  In¬ 
genious),  f.  in  in+^zz-  root  of gignere  to  beget. 

The  j8  forms,  some  of  which  are  directly  influenced  by 
the  Lat.  ingenium ,  appear  to  occur  after  16th  c.  only  in 
senses  1-3.] 

+ 1.  Native  talent,  mother  wit ;  genius.  Obs. 

From  the  middle  of  17th  c.  app.  only  Sc.  in  f3  forms,  re¬ 
taining  the  older  accentuation  ingine,  and  prob.  regarded 
as  a  distinct  word  from  engine, 
a.  c  1386  Chaucer  Second  Nun' s  T.  339  A  man  hath  sapien¬ 
ces  thre,  Memorie,  engin,  and  intellect  also.  01391  — Astrol. 
Prol.  2,  I  ne  usurpe  nat  to  haue  fownde  this  werk  of  my 
labour  or  of  myn  engin.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  276/1 
Saynt  Augustyn  concluded  all  the  other  by  engyn  and  by 
scyence.  1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  11.  viii.  [ix.]  (Arb.) 
95  Such  . .  made  most  of  their  workes  by  translation  . .  few 
or  none  of  their  owne  engine.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  ix. 
(1682)379  High  press  thy  [Etna’s]  Flames.  .But  higher  moves 
the  scope  of  my  Engine. 

[ 3 .  1477  Norton  Ord.  Alch.  Proem,  in  Ashm.  (1652)  7  It 

is  no  small  ingine  To  know  all  secreats  pertaining  to  the 
Myne.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  100  It  will  transcend 
the  strenth  of  my  ingyne,  To  tell  30W  all  thair  godlines 
diuyne.  a  1572  Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  (1846)  I.  64  Kennedy 
.  .one  of  excellent  injyne  in  Scotish  poesye.  1598  B.  Jonson 
Ev.  Man  in  H urn.  v.  iii.  If  thy  master . .  be  angrie  with  thee, 

I  shall  suspect  his  ingine,  while  I  know  him  for’t.  1599 
James  I  BaorAucoj/  Awpoi/.To  Rdr.,  Which  I  wrote  for  ex¬ 
ercise  of  my  own  ingene.  1651  Fuller  Abel  Rediv.,  Colet 
(1867)  I.  1 17  Great  respect  had  wont  to  be  had  both  to  the 
ingine  and  ingenuity  of  the  intrants.  1785  Burns  is/  Ep. 
Lapraik  v,  A’  that  ken’t  him  round  declar’d  He  had  ingine. 
18..  Scott  Monastery  531/2  A  man  of  quick  ingine  and 
deep  wisdom, 


fb.  Natural  disposition,  temper.  Chiefly  Sc. 

01565  Lindesay  (Pitscottie)  Chron.  Scot.  55  (Jam.),  Wik- 
kitness,  to  which  he  was  given  allenarly,  through  the  im¬ 
piety  of  his  own  ingyne.  1572  Lament.  Lady  Scot,  in  Scot. 
Poems  16th  C.  II.  239  To  quhom  can  I  this  throuch  propyne 
Bot  unto  one  of  excellent  ingyne.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso  1. 
lxxxiii,  His  fell  ingine  His  grauer  age  did  somewhat  miti¬ 
gate. 

t  2.  Skill  in  contriving,  ingenuity  ;  also,  in  bad 
sense,  artfulness,  cunning,  trickery.  Obs. 

c  1320  Sir  Beues  2003  Ac  now  icham  from  him  ifare  J?rou3 
godes  grace  &  min  engyn.  c  1320  Spuyn  Sag.  (W.)  viii.  1959 
Gold  and  siluer  to  wille  he  wan  Bi  losengerie  an  bi  engin. 
1393  Gowf.r  Conf.  II.  83  The  women  were  of  great  engine. 
c  1450  Merlinx.  20, 1  am  the  sone  of  the  enmy  that  begiled  my 
moder  with  engyn.  15. .  tr.  Sir  T.  More' s  Edw.  V (1641)  2 
By  what  crafty  engin  he  first  attempted  his  ungracious  pur¬ 
pose.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  Ep.  Q.  Mary  4  Be  ane  diuyne 
miracle,  rather  nor  be  the  ingyne  of  men.  a  1628  B. 
Jonson  in  Sir  J.  Beaumont  Bosworth  F.  13  All  Monuments 
of  Praise,  That  Art,  or  Engine,  or  the  Strength  can  raise. 

+  b.  In  OF.  phrase  mal  engin  evil  machination  : 
see  Malengin.  Also  in  similar  sense,  false t  mali¬ 
cious  engin.  Obs. 

c  1440  Partonope  1440  Thought  his  counsell  was  fals  en- 
gyne.  1545  T.  Raynold  Womans  booke  B.  4  This  know¬ 
ledge  also  ministreth  yet  a  farther  ingyn  and  polycye  to 
inuent  infynitely  the  better  how,  etc.  1557  K.  Arthur 
(Copland)  iv.  xii,  Brought  to  the  purpose  by  fals  engyn  and 
treason  and  by  false  enchauntement.  1637-50  Row  Hist. 
Kirk  (1842)  156  Their  malicious  ingyns  in  conspyreing 
aganis  Kirk,  King,  and  countrey. 

+  3.  An  instance  or  a  product  of  ingenuity ;  an 
artifice,  contrivance,  device,  plot ;  and  in  bad 
sense,  a  snare,  wile  (cf.  5  c.  and  Gin  sbX) ;  also, 
in  weaker  sense,  an  appliance,  means. 

The  later  instances  are  partly  fig.  from  4,  5  c,  or  7.  ' 

a  1300  Floriz  BI.  759  He  het  him  telle  his  engin  Hu 
he  to  blauncheflur  com  in.  01400  Rom.  Rose  4549  The 
develles  engynnes  wolde  me  take.  0 1430  Lydg.  MS.  Cott. 
Aug.  iv.  28b,  By  what  engyne  thefylthes  fer  nor  nere  Were 
borne  awaye.  1477  Norton  Ord.  Alch.  i.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  20 
To  make  trew.  .Gold  is noe ingin,  Except,  .the  Philosophers 
medicine.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccccxiv.  724  To 
fynde  way  and  engin  howe  to  passe  the  bridge.  1583  Stany- 
hurst  /Eneis  1.  (Arb.)  18  Shee  [Juno]  soght  al  possibil 
engins  In  surging  billows  too  touze  thee  coompanie  Troian. 
1625  Bacon  Ess.  Superst.  (Arb.)  345  Astronomers  . .  did 
faigne  Eccentricks,  and  Epicycles,  and  such  Engines  of 
Orbs.  1635  Quarles  Embl.  iii.  9  (D.)  The  hidden  engines, 
and  the  snares  that  lie  So  undiscovered.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  1. 750  N or  did  he  scape  By  all  his  engins.  1683  Temple 
Mem.  Wks.  1731  I.  376  The  Dutch  and  the  Spaniards  set 
on  Foot  all  the  Engines  they  could.  1719  Cordial  Low 
Spirits  I.  129  Falshood  is  the  only  Engine  they  have  left  to 
defend  the  Reputation  of  the  Crape.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  3- 
A'.  II.  xxxiii.  252  The  warrior  could  dexterously  employ  the 
dark  engines  of  policy. 

4.  A  mechanical  contrivance,  machine,  imple¬ 
ment,  tool;  in  15th  c.  also  collect,  apparatus, 
machinery,  arch. in  gen.  sense.  (For fig.  uses  see  10.) 

0 1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  (Rolls)  8816  Geauntz  . . 
sette  pern  [the  stones  at  Stonehenge]  on  an  hil  ful  hey  With 
engyns  fulle  queyntely.  01400-50  Alexajuler  5292  pis 
selere  was  be  sorsry  selcuthely  foundid,  Made  for  a  mervall 
to  meeue  with  engine.  0  1440  Promp.  Parv.  140  Engynne, 
or  ingyne,  machina.  0 1550  Sir  J.  Balfour  Practicks 
(1754)  38  He  or  sche  sail  be  put  and  haldin  in  the  stokkis  or 
sic  uther  ingine.  1571  Mem.  Rip07i  (1882)  I.  309  Ropes  and 
other  yngynes..  1635  Pagitt  Christianogr.  iii.  (1636)  48 
The  Image  with  all  his  engines  was  openly  showed  at 
Pauls  crosse.  1662  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  III.  58  Some 
thieves  (with  what  engines  unknown)  . .  forced  it  [a  chest] 
open.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  Pref.  7  Our  modern  Engine 
the  Microscope.  1712-4  Pope  Rape  Lock  iii.  132  He., 
extends  The  little  engine  [a  pair  of  scissors]  on  his  fingers’ 
ends.  1727  Swift  Gulliver  1.  viii.  87  With  ropes  and  en¬ 
gines,  I  made  a  shift  to  turn  it.  1747  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  I. 
535  Being  drawn  from  his  horse  by  an  engine  with  an  iron 
hook  at  the  end.  1866  Bryant  Death  Slavery  vii,  At  thy 
feet  Scourges  and  engines  of  restraint  and  pain. 

5.  spec.  a.  A  machine  or  instrument  used  in 
warfare.  Formerly  sometimes  applied  to  all  offen¬ 
sive  weapons,  but  chiefly  and  now  exclusively  to 
those  of  large  size  and  having  mechanism,  e.g.  a 
battering-ram,  catapult,  piece  of  ordnance,  etc. 

01300  Cursor  M.  9889  (Cott.),  Na  maner  engine  o  were 
Mai  cast  bar-til  it  for  to  dere.  1387TREVISA  Higden  (Rolls) 
IV.  429  Vespacianus  destourbed  pe  wal  wip  pe  stroke  of  an 
engyne  [Higden  arietis ].  0  1440  Bone  Flor.  859  And  they 
wythowte,  yngynes  bende,  And  stones  to  the  walles  they 
sende.  1549  Coverdale,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Hebr.  xi.  30 
Sodaynely  to  fall  without  any  violence  of  Engynes.  1598 
Hakluyt  Voy.  I.  21  They  haue  expelled  Lions,  Beares, 
&  such  like  vntamed  beasts,  with  their  bowes,  and  other 
engines.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  518  Whereof  to  found  their 
Engins  and  their  Balls.  1676  D’Urfey  Mad.  Fickle  v.  ii, 
And  I  shall  make  a  private  Room  in  your  guts  for  this  En¬ 
gine  here  [a  rapier].  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1858)  409  Bows 
and  arrows,  great  clubs  . .  and  such  like  engines  of  war. 
1737  Franklin  Ess.  Wks.  1840  II.  292  The  stage  and  the 
press  . .  became  battering  engines  against  religion.  1777 
Watson  Philip  If  (1839)  405  Farnese . .  got  possession  of 
more  than  thirty  of  the  enemy’s  ships,  with  all  the  artillery 
and  engines  that  were  on  board.  1843  Prescott  Mexico 
(1850)  I.  365  They  had  no  weapons  to  cope  with  these  terrible 
engines. 

t  b.  An 1  engine  of  torture 9 ;  esp.  the  rack.  Obs. 

01430  Life  St.  Kath.  (1884)  55  Graunt  pat  pis  peynfull 
engyn  be  cfestruyed  by  pe  strook  of  heuenly  thonder  &  leuen. 
1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  15a,  [He]  was  com¬ 
manded  to  be  put  in  engyne  and  tormented.  1579  Fulke 
He  skins'  Pari.  386  The  words . .  by  no  engin  can  be  wrested. 
1605  Shaks.  Lear  1,  iv.  290  Which  like  an  Engine,  wrencht 
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my  frame  of  Nature  From  the  fixt  place.  1689  Shadwf.ll 
Bury  F.  1.  i,  What  an  engine  is  this  fop. 

+  c.  A  contrivance  for  catching  game  ;  a  snare, 
net,  trap,  decoy,  or  the  like.  Cf  Gin.  Obs. 

1481  Caxton  Myrr.  11.  vi.  77  The  hunters,  .by  their  engyns 
that  they  haue  propire  for  the  same  take  hym.  1523  Act 
14  #  15  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  13  Diuers  weres  &  ingins  for 
fisshynge.  1686  N.  Cox  Genii.  Recr .  111. 141  Partridges  are 
. .  most  easily  to  be  deceived  or  beguiled  with  any  Train, 
Bait,  Engine,  or  other  Device.  Ibid.  hi.  145  Make  an 
Engine  in  the  form  and  fashion  of  a  Horse,  cut  out  of 
Canvas,  and  stuff  it  wi^Ji  Straw,  or  such  light  matter. 

Ti  d.  App.  confused  with  henge ,  Hinge,  or  with 
the  synonymous  Hengill.  Obs.~° 

1552  Huloet,  Engin  of  a  dore,  vertebra .  1580  in  Baret 

Alv.  E  237. 

t  6.  Taken  as  the  equivalent  of  L.  machina  (see 
Machine)  in  certain  specific  uses.  a.  Engine  of 
the  world,  after  L.  machina  mimdi  (Lucretius) : 
the  'universal  frame’,  b.  The  mechanism  by 
which  in  a  Greek  theatre  gods,  etc.  were  made  to 
appear  in  the  air  :  cf.  L.  deus  ex  machina.  Obs . 

a.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  220  The  cloyster  of  mary 
beryth  hym  that  gouernyth  the  thre  engynes  . .  heuen, 
erthe,  and  helle,  1529  More  Heresyes  1.  Wks.  129/r  There 
was  a  god,  eyther  maker  or  gouernour  or  both,  of  al  this 
hole  engine  of  the  world.  1539  Bp.  Hilsey  Primer  in 
Myrr.  our  Leidye  349  The  governor  of  the  triple  engine,  The 
Son  of  God  of  mightes  most.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvins 
Inst.  1.  xiv.  (1634)  73  In  governing  of  the  so  swift  whirling 
about  of  the  engine  of  heaven. 

b.  1633  T.  James  Voy.  107  As  if  they  had  beene  brought 
home  in  a  dreame  or  engine.  1654  Trapp  Comm.  Ps.  lxviii. 
20  He  appeareth  as  out  of  an  Engin,  and  pulleth  us  out  of 
Death’s  jaws. 

7.  A  machine,  more  or  less  complicated,  con¬ 
sisting  of  several  parts,  working  together  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  given  physical  effect. 

As  in  recent  use  the  word  has  come  to  be  applied  esp.  to 
the  Steam-Engine  (q.v.)  and  analogous  machines  (see  8,  9), 
the  wider  sense  expressed  in  the  above  definition  has  be¬ 
come  almost  obsolete,  surviving  chiefly  in  the  compounds 
beer-engine,  calculating-engine  ^fire-engine,  garden-engine, 
•water-engine  (q.v.  under  their  initial  elements). 

1635  N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  1.  i.  12  An  artificiall  Clock, 
Mill,  or  such  like  great  Engine.  1651  Hobbes  Govt.  §  Soc. 
Author’s  Pref.,  As  in  a  watch,  or  some  such  small  engine. 
1667  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  425  A  Glass-Receiver  of  the 
above  mentioned  Engine  [an  air-pump].  1708  J.  C. 
Compl.  Collier  (1845)  28  If  the  Pit  be  sunk  more  than 
thirty  Fathom,  then  we  use  the  Horse  Engin.  1712  Ar- 
buthnot  John  Bull  (1755)  15  I’ll  rather  wheel  about  the 
street  an  engine  to  grind  knives  and  scissars.  c  1730  E. 
Burt  Lett.  N.  Scotl.  (1818)  I.  106  An  engine  to  chop  straw 
withal.  1776  Adam  Smith  IV.  IT.  (1869)  II.  iv.  viii.  243  The 
exportation  of  frames  or  engines  for  knitting  gloves  or 
stockings  is  prohibited.  1816  Wordsw.  Tkanksg.  6^(1850) 
11.  215  The  tubed  engine  feels  the  inspiring  blast. 

b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1633  Costlie  Whore  11.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  I  feele 
within  my  breast  a  searching  fire  Which  doth  ascend  the 
engine  of  my  braine.  1667  Boyle  Orig.  Formes  Qual. 
4  Those  curious  and  elaborate  Engines,  the  bodies  of  living 
Creatures.  1697 --8  Watts  Reliq.  Juv.  (1789)  180  Our  Sove¬ 
reign  Creator  formed  our  souls,  and  sent  them  to  inhabit 
these  two  engines  of  flesh.  1842  Tennyson  Two  Voices 
347  No  life  is  found,  .only  to  one  engine  bound. 

c.  spec,  {a.)  Short  for  beer-engine,  fire-engine, 
garden- engine,  etc.  J*  (A)  =  engine-loom  :  see  11. 
f  ( c .)  See  quot.  1696. 

In  18th  c.  and  still  later  the  word  engine ,  when  used 
spec,  without  defining  word  or  contextual  indication,  usually 
meant  ‘  fire-engine  \ 

1645  Pagitt  Ileresiogr.  (1647)  B  iij  b,  Your  Engines  to 
cast  water  upon  the  houses.  1670  Trigg  in  Bedloe  Popish 
Plot  (1679)  23  This  Fire  was  most  mischievously  designed, 
as  being  in  a  place  where  no  Engine  could  come.  1696 
Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  345  Some  [Mills]  go  with  Sails,  and 
serve  also  to  Dreyn  the  Fens,  and  are  called  Engines. 
1725  Lond.  Gaz .  No.  6364/3  By  Trade  a  Silk- Weaver 
on  the  Engine.  1779  Johnson  in  Boswell  III.  234  The 
engines  will  soon  extinguish  the  fire.  1796  C.  Marshall 
Garden,  iv.  (1813)  54  An  engine  to  water  the  leaves  of 
vines  and  all  other  wall  trees.  1798  Capt.  Miller  in 
Nicolas  Disp.  Nelsoti  (1846)  VII.  Introd.  156  A  boat  that 
was  taking  in  a  hawser  . .  I  filled  with  fire-buckets  . .  and 
was  putting  the  engine  in  another.  184.4  W.  H.  Maxwell 
Sports  $  Adv.  Scotl.  viii.  (1855)  87  ‘  Him  wot  was  drawin’ 
at  the  engine,  as  you  passed  the  bar.' 

8.  =  Steam-Engine.  (This  is  now  the  prevailing 
sense,  and  often  influences  the  later  use  of  the 
word  in  other  senses.)  Often  with  defining  word, 
as  locomotive-,  marine,  pumping,  railway  engine. 

1816  Encycl.  Perthensis  XXI.  384  In  consequence  of  the 
gieat  superiority  of  Mr.  Watt’s  engines,  .they  have  become 
of  most  extensive  use.  1838  F.  W.  Simms  Public  Whs.  Gt. 
Brit.  69  The  adhesion  of  the  wheels  of  an  engine  upon  the 
rails  was  sufficient  to  effect  its  progression.  1852  Clough 
Songs  in  Absence  1.  2  His  iron  might  the  potent  engine 
plies.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Manners  Wks.  (Bohn) 
II.  46  Little  is  left  for  the  men  but  to  mind  the  engines,  and 
feed  the  furnaces.  1869  Eng.  Mech.  26  Mar.  5/2  The  goods 
engines  were  moderate  in  weight.  1878  F.  Williams  Midi. 
Railw.  654  A  good  engine-man  takes  a  pride  now  in  his 
engine. 

9.  Applied  to  various  other  machines  analogous 
to  the  steam-engine  ;  i.  e .  to  machines  including 
in  themselves  the  means  of  generating  power. 
Chiefly  with  prefixed  word  denoting  the  source 
of  power,  as  caloric -,  electro-magnetic-,  gas-engine. 

10.  fig.  (Chiefly  after  sense  4.)  f  a.  Of  a  person  : 
An  agent,  instrument,  tool.  Obs. 
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1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  610  He  was  . .  the  very  organ, 
engine,  and  deviser  of  the  destruction  of  Humfrey  the  good 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  1672  Marvell  Reh.  Transp.  1.  92 
That  Politick  Engine  who.  .was  employed,  .as a  Missionary 
amongst  the  Nonconformists.  1713  Steele  Englishm.  No. 
54.  344  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  . .  was  one  of  the  great 
Engines  of  State.  1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  69  Empson 
and  Dudley,  the  wicked  engines  of  Henry  VII. 

b.  Of  a  thing  :  An  instrument,  means,  organ. 
1590  Greene  Fr.  Bacon  (1630)  56  Now  farewell  world,  the 
engin  of  all  woe.  1650  Major-Gen.  Harrison  in  Ellis  Orig. 
Lett.  11.  297  III.  354,  I  thinke  Faith  and  Praier  must  bee 
the  cheife  engines.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  1.  68  The 
Animal  Spirits  ..  are  the  chief  Engine  of  Sight.  1762  J. 
Brown  Poetry  $  Mus.  vii.  (1763)  147  The  Exhibition  of 
Plays  and  Shews  was  one  of  the  very  Engines  of  Corruption. 
1789  Bentham  Princ.  Legisl.  xviii.  §  18  The  State  has  two 
great  engines,  punishment  and  reward.  1855  Prescott 
Philip  //,  I.  11.  ix.  244  Never  . .  had  the  press  been  turned 
into  an  engine  of  such  political  importance.  1871  Blackie 
Four  Phases  i.  73  Logical  analysis,  the  characteristic  engine 
of  Socrates. 

11.  attrib.  and  Comb . :  a.  attrib.  (chiefly  in 
sense  8),  as  engine-box ,  funnel,  -furnace,  -house, 
-pump-room,  - shaft ,  -wheel,  -work ;  b.  objective 
with  vbl.  sb.  or  agent-noun,  as  enginefi artificer, 
construction ,  - driver ,  -maker,  -tender,  - tenter , 
-wright ;  engine-less,  - like ,  adjs. ;  also  engine- 
bearer  (see  quot.) ;  engine-lathe,  a  lathe  worked 
by  machinery  ;  f  engine-loom,  one  in  which  the 
shuttle  was  driven  by  a  mechanical  contrivance, 
instead  of  being  thrown  by  hand  ;  engine-sized 
(paper),  sized  by  a  machine,  not  by  hand  in 
separate  sheets  ;  engine-turned,  ornamented  with 
engine-turning  ;  also  fig.  ;  engine-turner,  one 
who  performs  engine-turning ;  engine-turning, 
the  engraving  of  symmetrical  patterns  upon  metals 
by  machinery. 

1647  H award  Crozvn  Rev.  21  ^Engine  Artificer  :  Fee  per 
diem  4  d.  1867  Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk.,  *  Engine- 
bearers,  sleepers,  or  pieces  of  timber  placed  between  the 
keelson,  in  a  steamer,  and  the  boilers  of  the  steam-engine, 
to  form  a  proper  seat  for  the  boilers  and  machinery.  1880 
Contemp.  Rev.  Feb.  250  As  if  tired  pedestrians  should 
mount  the  *engine-box  of  headlong  trains.  1887  A  thenseum 
8  Oct.  463/3  The  gradual  improvement  in  *engine  construc¬ 
tion.  1878  Jevons  Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  66  *Enginedrivers  and 
guards  in  America  sometimes  strike  when  a  train  is  halfway 
on  its  journey.  1849  F.  B.  Head  Stokers  4*  Pokers  iii. 
(1851)  43  The  reeking  ^'engine-funnel  of  an  up-train  is  seen 
darting  out  of  the  tunnel.  1825  Hone  Every-Day  Bk.  I. 
1217  An  *engine-house,  belonging  to  the  Hope  Fire  Assur¬ 
ance  Company.  .  1832  G.  Porter  Porcelain  <$•  Gl.  49  A 
milled  edge  is  given  to  earthenware  in  what  is  called  an 
*engine  lathe.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  13  May  11/2  By  me 
swept  the  trim,  *engineless,  and  almost  silent  railway  car¬ 
riage,  driven  by  an  invisible  electro  motor.  1674  Fairfax 
Bulk  <$•  Selv.  136  A  sort  of  mechanical  or  *engine-like 
twitchings.  1676  Shadwell  Virtuoso  v.  i.  He  that  invented 
the  *Engine-Loom.  1591  Percivall  Sp.  Diet.,  Enginero, 
an  ^engine  maker,  machinarius.  1839  R.  S.  Robinson 
Naut.  St  earn  Eng.  150  The  power  of  an  engine  . .  is 
estimated  differently  by  different  engine  makers.  1838 
Dickens  O.  Twist  xlviii,  The  clanking  of  the  *engine- 
pumps.  1839  R.  S.  Robinson  Naut.  Steam  Eng.  Introd. 
8  We  go  into  ^engine  rooms.  1807  Carne  Relistian  Tin 
Mine  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVII.  293  The  *engine  shaft  ..  is 
situated  8  fathoms  north  of  the  widest  part  of  the  lode. 
1825  J.  Nicholson  Operat.  Mechanic  671  Valves,  placed 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  operative  engineer,  or  ^engine  tender. 
1870  Daily  News  22  Apr.,  Intimation  was  given  to  the 
^engine-tenter  that  they  wished  to  be  lowered  down.  1844 
Dickens  Mart.  Chuz.  xiii,  A  gold  hunting- watch.  .*engine- 
turned.  1858  O.  W.  Holmes  Aid.  Break/.  T.,  Self-made 
Men ,  Your  self-made  man.  .deserves  more  credit,  .than  the 
.  .engine-turned  article.  1879  Print.  Trades  Jrnl.  xxvm. 
12  Pencil-cases  elaborately  engine-turned.  1884  F.  Brit¬ 
ten  Watch  <$■  Clockm.  102  "Engine  turning  . .  the  wavy 
circular  curves  cut  into  the  outside  of  watch  cases  for 
decoration.  1873  St.  Paul's  Mag.  Mar.  266  The  *engine- 
wheels  could  not  bite.  1609  Holland  Amm.  Marcel.  127 
(  R.)  They  would  not  lend  their  helping  hand  to  any  man  in 
*engine-worke.  1862  Smiles  Engineers  III.  55  George 
Stephenson  was,  in  1812,  appointed  *engine-wright  of  the 
colliery. 

Engine  (emd^in),  v.  [orig.  a.  OF.  engin-ier, 
engyner,  corresp.  to  Pr.  engenhar,  OSp.  engeiiar, 
Pg.  engenhar,  It.  ingegnare raed.L.  ingenidre , 
f.  ingeniurn  :  see  prec.  ;  in  later  use  f.  Engine  sb.] 
f  1.  trans.  To  contrive,  plan,  either  in  a  material 
or  an  immaterial  sense.  Also  absol.  with  inf.  of 
purpose.  To  engine  together :  to  frame  or  fit  to¬ 
gether  by  art.  Obs. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xviii.  250  For  gygas  J>e  geaunt  * 
with  a  gynne  engyned  To  breke  &  to  bete  doune  *  [>at  ben 
a^eines  ihesus.  1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  79  With  fair  beheste 
and  yeftes  grete  Of  gold,  that  they  hem  have  engined  To- 
gider.  1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle  11.  li.  (1859)  54  The  synne 
that  thou  hast  done  was.,  not  by  very  malyce  engyned  of 
withynne.  C1570  Thynne  Pride  <$•  Lowl.  (1841)  10  With 
golden  lace  ful  craftely  engined.  1609  Bp.  Barlow  Ansiv. 
Nameless  Catholic  198  The  most  horrible  designe. .  that  euer 
was  engined.  i6ix  Florio,  Aggegnare,  to  frame,  .to  engine 
together. 

+  2.  To  take  by  craft ;  to  ensnare,  deceive.  Obs. 
c  1325  Body  $  Soul  in  Map's  Poems  249  (M.)  Ho  may 
more  trayson  do,  or  is  loverd  betere  engine  Than  he  that  al 
is  trist  is  to.  1340  Ayenb.  122  Alle  J?o  . .  J?et  habbej?  . .  he 
herten  engined  me  dyevles  nette.  1393  Gower  Conf.  I. 
71  A  softe  bedde.  .Where  she  was  afterward  engined,  c  1400 
Beiyn  1501  His  tung  he  gan  to  whet  Sotilly  to  engyne  hym. 

3.  fa.  To  put  on  the  rack  ;  to  torture.  J*  b. 


To  assault  with  engines,  c.  nonce-use.  To  find 
engines  or  instruments  for. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Nun's  Priest's  T.  240  The  mynistres  of 
that  toun  . .  the  hostiller  sore  engyned.  16x3  T.  Adams 
Pract.  Wks.  (1861)  I.  29  (D.)  We  fear  not  ..  professed 
enemies  to  engine  and  batter  our  walls.  1820  Keats  Hy¬ 
perion  11.  161  Tell  me.. How  we  can  war,  how  engine  our 
great  wrath  ! 

4.  To  fit  up  (a  vessel)  with  steam  engines. 

1868  Express  20  May,  The  Victoria,  iron-clad  frigate  . . 
engined  by  Messrs.  John  Penn  and  Son.  1872  Daily  Neu's 
5  Sept.,  Build  the  largest  ironclad  ships,  engine  them.  1882 
W.  Hedley  36  On  December  3rd  [1881]  the  first  vessel 
built,  engined,  and  masted  above  Newcastle,  passed  down 
the  river. 

Engineer  (endginlou),  sb.  Forms :  a.  4  en- 
gyn(e)our,  6  yngynore,  ingenor.  P.  6-7  en-, 
inginer,  -are,  engyner,  ingener.  7.  7  en-,  in- 
genier(e,-ir,ingeneer(e,en-,  inginier,ingineer, 
7-  engineer.  [ME.  engyneour ,  a.  OF.  engigneor 
(for  which  mod.F.  has  the  semi-leamed  form  ingc- 
nieur,  perh.  influenced  by  It.),  corresp.  to  Pr.  en- 
ginhador late  L.  ingeniatorem,  f.  ingenidre  :  see 
prec.  In  16th  c.  the  word  assumed  the  form  en-, 
inginer,  as  if  f.  Engine  v.  +  -eb  (a  derivation  which 
yields  the  same  sense  as  the  Romanic  word). 
Early  in  1 7th  c.  appear  the  forms  in  -ier{e,  -eer. 
The  precise  origin  of  these  is  uncertain  ;  they  may 
be  ad.  Fr.  ingenieur,  or  perh.  ad.  It.  ingegniere, 
which  is  a  distinct  word  =  Sp.  engenero  (Minsheu), 
Pg.  engenheiro,  OF.  engignier  (Cotgr.  enginier) 

L.  type  *ingeniarius ,  f.  ingeniurn  (see  Engine  sb.) ; 
on  the  other  hand  they  may  be  f.  Engine  s6.  +  -ier, 
-eer,  this  suffix  having  in  16th  c.  already  become 
familiar  in  military  words  of  Romanic  origin.] 

+ 1.  One  who  contrives,  designs,  or  invents  ;  an 
author,  designer  (Const,  of) ;  also  absol.  an  inventor, 
a  plotter,  a  layer  of  snares.  Obs.  In  the  later 
quots.  perh.  a  fig.  use  of  2. 

a.  c  1420  Metr.  Life  St.  Kath.  (Halliw.)  14  In  hys  court 
was  a  false  traytoure,  That  was  a  grete  Yngynore. 

|3.  1592  G.  Harvey  Pierce’s  Super.  8  The  dreadfull 

enginer  of  phrases  insteede  of  thunderboltes.  1602  Carew 
Cornwall  99  a.  The  Inginer  of  this  practise  ..  was  a  Por- 
tugall.  1605  B.  Jonson  Sejanus  1.  i,  No,  Silius,  we  are  no 
good  inginers.  1611  Rich  Honest.  Age  (1844)  36  Yet  you 
cannot  deny  them  to  be  the  deuil’s  enginers. 

y.  a  1635  R.Sibbes  in  Spurgeon  i'rcas.  pal'.  Ps.  ix.  I"  That 
great  engineer,  Satan,  a  1680  Butler  Rem.  (1759I  I.  300 
Certainly  these  are  the  most  prime  Engineers  of  Oaths,  that 
ever  the  World  knew.  1702  Swift  Wks.  (1841)  II.  478  The 
engineers  of  this  bill  [a  bill  before  the  House  of  Commons] 
thought  they  had  obtained  a  great  advantage  against  me. 

2.  fa.  A  constructor  of  military  engines  (obs.) 
[So  L.  ingeniator  in  Pipe  Rolls  12th  c.]  b. 
One  who  designs  and  constructs  military  works 
for  attack  or  defence  ;  also  fig.  Also  in  comb., 
as  f  engineer- general. 

a.  c  1325  Coer  de  L.  1387  A  tour  ful  strong,  That 
queyntyly  engynours  made,  c  1380  Sir  Ferurnb.  3223  pe 
Amyral  made  his  engyneour  ;  j?e  engyns  to  sette  &  bende. 
1607  Norden  Surv.  Dial .  189  M.  William  Englebert,  an 
excellent  Ingenor. 

fi.  1579  Digges  Stratiot.  144  Expert  Enginers  and  menne 
of  excellente  knouledge  in  the  art  of  Fortification.  1583 
T.  Stocker  Hist.  Civile  Warres  Low  Countries  I.  50  b, 
The  buylder  and  Engyner  whereof  [of  the  Castle  of  Ant- 
werpe]  was  one  Pachiotto.  1600  Holland  Livy  xxiv. 
xxxiv.  532  But  a  more  wonderful  enginer  for  devising  and 
framing  of  artillerie,  ordinance,  fabrickes,  and  instruments 
of  warre.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  in.  iv.  206  (Globe),  For  *tis 
the  sport  to  have  the  enginer  Hoist  with  his  own  petar. 
1631  Weever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon,  591  Sir  William  Heydon.. 
a  valiant  Souldier,  and  an  expert  Enginer. 

y.  1551  Edw.  VI  Jrnl.  (1858)  II.  369  Baron  de  la  Garde 
had  seene  it  [Portesmouth  castell]  having  an  ingenir  with 
him,  and,  as  it  was  thought,  had  the  platte  of  it.  1627 
Drayton  Agincourt  8  The  Engineer  prouiding  the  Petar 
To  breake  the  strong  Percullice.  1637  Blount  Voy.  into 
Levant  31  The  Gran  Master  and  a  chiefe  Engeniere. 
1638  Suckling  ’  T is  no7U,  since,  etc.  (R.),  My  tongue  was  en¬ 
gineer  ;  I  thought  to  undermine  the  heart  By  wispering  in 
the  ear.  1653  Holcroft  Procopius  11.  49  By  the  advise  of 
Theodorus,  a  famous  Ingineer.  1686  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2023/4 
Major  Martin  Beckman,  His  Maj'esties  chief  Ingenier. 
1707  Farquhar  Beaux'  Strut,  v.  ii,  Rise  thou  prostrate 
Ingineer,  not  all  thy  undermining  Skill  shall  reach  my 
Heart.  17x0  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4706/2  Mr.  Secretary  Addison 
and  the  Engineer-General  informed  the  Committee.  1759 
in  Picton  L[ pool  Manic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  150  Captain  More 
one  of  His  Majesty’s  Engineers.  1813  Wellington  in 
Gurw.  Disp.  XI.  29,  I  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  send  an 
engineer  to  undertake  [the  works].  1866  Kingsley  Hereto. 
xviii.  231  She  began  praising  his  skill  as  an  engineer. 

C.  A  soldier  belonging  to  the  division  of  the 
army  called  Engineers,  composed  of  men  trained 
to  engineering  work.  Also  attrib .,  as  in  engineer - 
officer,  -regiment,  -warrant. 

1787  Lond.  Gaz.  24-28  Apr.  No.  12850  p.  197  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  shall  in  future  take  the  name  of  the  Corps 
of  Royal  Engineers.  1794  Burke  Sp.  agst.  IV.  Hastings 
Wks.  XV.  63  Colonels  of  artillery  and  engineers.  1810 
Wellington  in  Gurw.  Disp.  VI.  81  An  army  composed 
of  divisions,  .artillery,  engineers,  etc.,  complete.  1889  Gen. 
Porter  Hist.  Royal  Engineers  143  This  day  [26  May  1716] 
may  therefore  be  taken  as  that  on  which  the  Engineer  branch 
of  the  British  army  blossomed  into  a  distinct  Corps. 

3.  One  whose  profession  is  the  designing  and  con¬ 
structing  of  works  of  public  utility,  such  as  bridges, 
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roads,  canals,  railways,  harbours,  drainage  works, 
gas  and  waterworks,  etc.  From  18th  c.  also  Civil 
Engineer ,  for  distinction  from  2  b. 

Not  in  Johnson  1755  or  Todd  1818 ;  the  former  has  only 
the  military  senses,  to  which  the  latter  adds  ‘  a  maker  of 
engines’,  citing  Bullokar.  In  the  early  quots.  the  persons 
referred  to  were  probably  by  profession  military  engineers, 
though  the  works  mentioned  were  of  a  ‘  civil  ’  character. 
Since  2  b  has  ceased  to  be  a  prominent  sense  of  engineer , 
the  term  ‘civil  engineer*  has  lost  its  original  antithetic 
force ;  but  it  continues  to  be  the  ordinary  designation  of 
the  profession  to  which  it  was  first  applied,  distinguishing 
it  from  that  of  ‘mechanical  engineer*  (sense  4).  Other 
phraseological  combinations,  as  electric,  gas ,  mining ,  rail¬ 
way,  telegraph  engineer,  are  used  to  designate  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  special  departments  of  engineering. 

1606  Holland  Sueton.  249  An  Enginer  also,  .promised 
to  bring  into  the  Capitoll  huge  Columnes  with  small  charges. 
1680  Loud.  Gaz .  No.  1547/1  A  new  Port  at  Nizza.  .A  famous 
French  Ingenier.  .has  been  consulted  about  it.  a  1792  Sm Ea¬ 
ton  Reports  (1797)  I.  Pref.  7  The  first  meeting  of  this  new 
institution,  the  Society  of  civil  engineers,  was  held  on  the 
15th  of  April  1793.  1793  —  Edystone  L .  Introd.  8  My  pro¬ 
fession  of  a  civil  Engineer.  Ibid.  §  101  The  engineer 
and  his  deputy.  1830  Hull  «§•  Selby  Railw.  Act  102  A 
civil  engineer  of  eminence.  1861  Sat.  Rev .  14  Dec.  615 
Sir  Hugh  Myddleton,  the  enterprising  goldsmith,  has  been 
called  the  first  English  engineer.  1880  Haughton  Phys. 
Geog.  v.  228  Without  much  assistance  from  engineers,  they 
will  make  a  network  of  natural  navigable  channels. 

4.  A  contriver  or  maker  of  ‘  engines  ’.  The 
precise  sense  has  varied  from  time  to  time  in 
accordance  with  the  development  of  meaning  in 
Engine  sb. ;  in  present  use  the  engineer  in  this 
sense  (specifically  mechanical  engineer)  is  a 
maker  of  steam-engines  or  of  heavy  machinery 
generally. 

In  this  sense  (but  not  in  3)  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
working  artisan  as  well  as  to  the  employer  of  labour. 

B.  1575  Laneham  Lett .  (1871)  45  Painterz,  Karuerz, 
Players,  Engyners.  1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  1.  viii. 
(Arb.)  34  There  could  be  no  politique  Captaine,  nor  any 
witty  enginer  or  cunning  artificer.  1598  Florio,  Macano - 
foictico,  an  inginer,  an  engine-maker. 

y.  a  1628  F.  Greville  Sidney  (1652)  40  A  skilful  En- 
genier,  an  excellent  Musician,  or  any  other  Artificer  of 
extraordinary  fame.  1654  Bate  Myst.  Nat.  <$•  Art  72 
According  to  the  fancy  and  invencion  of  the  artist  or 
Engineer.  1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New  Invent,  p.  liv,  This 
Engine  was  invented  by  . .  an  excellent  Engineer.  1734 
Desaguliers  Course  Nat.  Philos.  I.  69  The  skill  of  a  good 
engineer  may  be  advantageously  applied  in  changing  the 
form  or  altering  the  parts  and  motions  of  a  machine.  1747 
R.  Campbell  Lond.  Tradesman  248  By  engineer  I.. mean 
. .  the  tradesman  who  is  employed  in  making  engines  for 
raising  of  water,  etc.  1831  Sir  J.  Sinclair  Corr.  II.  62 
This  celebrated  engineer  [Robert  Fulton]  does  great  credit 
to  the  talents  of  America.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Nov.  11/1 
The  payment  of  ‘  tips*  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty  shillings 
to  working  engineers  and  others. 

5.  One  who  manages  an  £  engine’  or  engines. 

J*  a.  One  who  manages  engines  of  war ;  an 
artilleryman.  Ohs. 

1600  Heywood  Edw.  IV,  11.  Wks.  1874  I.  101  It  was  not 
you,  At  whom  the  fatall  enginer  did  aime.  1633  G.  Her¬ 
bert  Temple,  Ch.-Porch  xli,  Wit’s  an  unruly  engine, 
wildly  striking  Sometimes  a  friend,  sometimes  the  engineer. 
a  1659  Cleveland  Lond.  Lady  46  Like  the  Death-darting 
Cockatrice  (that  slye  Close  Engineer)  that  murders  through 
the  Eye.  a  1719  Addison  (J.),  An  author,  who  points  his 
satire  at  a  great  man,  is  like  the  engineer  who  signalized 
himself  by  this  ungenerous  practice.  1800  Naval  Chron. 
III.  287  In  which  are  included  sailors,  marines,  and  the 
engineers. 

b.  Mod.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  steam-engine ; 
in  England  only  with  reference  to  marine  engines ; 
in  U.  S.  often  applied  to  the  driver  of  a  locomo¬ 
tive  engine. 

1839  R.  S.  Robinson  Nani.  Steam  Eng.  174,  I  am  not 
able  to  speak  of  the  engineers  in  Her  Majesty’s  ships.  1856 
Emerson  Eng.  Traits,  Wealth  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  75  Steam, 
from  the  first . .  was  dreadful  with  its  explosion  . .  engineers 
and  firemen  . .  have  been  sacrificed  in  learning  to  tame  and 
guide  the  monster,  i860  Bartlett  Diet.  Amer.,  Engineer , 
the  engine-driver  on  our  railroads  is  thus  magniloquently 
designated. 

Engineer  (endginlvi),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  intr.  To  act  as  an  engineer. 

1681  [see  Engineering///,  a.]  1769  J.  Watt  Lett.  Dr. 

Small ,  Our  present  magistracy  . .  have  employed  me  in  en¬ 
gineering  for  them.  1870  Emerson  Soc.  <$•  Solit.  vii.  131 
What  of  the  grand  tools  with  which  we  engineer,  like 
kobolds  and  enchanters. 

2.  trans.  To  employ  the  art  of  the  engineer 
upon  ;  to  construct  or  manage  as  an  engineer. 

1843  Vignoles  Life  C.  B.  Vignoles  (1889)  294  The.  .road 
magnificently  engineered  through  the  pass.  1848  Tait's 
Mag.  XV.  428  The  drainage  . .  had  been  engineered  to 
admiration.  1856  Olmsted  Slave  States  ix.  546  The  roads 
are  admirably  engineered  and  constructed.  1888  Pall 
Mall  G.  19  Sept.  5/1  Mr.  Baker  ..  with  Sir  John  Fowler, 
engineers  the  undertaking  [the  Forth  Bridge]. 

b.  Jig.  To  arrange,  contrive,  plan,  superintend. 
Also  (U.  S.),  to  guide  or  carry  through  a  measure 
or  enterprise. 

1873  W.  S.  Mayo  Never  Again  vii.  99  With  good  looks,  a 
good  voice, .  .and  Mr.  Boggs  to  engineer  matters  for  her. 
1882  Jay  Gould  in  Standard  28  Dec.  6/5  The  corner  in 
grain  engineered  by  parties  in  Chicago.  1883  American 
VII.  24  An  exhibition  engineered  by  a  native  prince. 

3.  Jig.  nonce-ttse.  To  assail  laboriously  {hu¬ 
morous^. 

1781  Cowper  Let.  in  Wks.  (1837)  XV.  64  Unless  we  en¬ 
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gineered  him  with  question  after  question  we  could  get 
nothing  out  of  him. 

Hence  Enginee*red  ppl.  a . ;  Enginee-ring 
ppl.  a.,  that  engineers,  contriving,  scheming. 

1872  Daily  News  3  Sept.,  From  the  safe  ledge  of  a 
cleverly  engineered  road.  1681  N.  N.  Rome's  Pollies  26 
Since  I  have  begun  to  set  my  engineering  brains  to  work. 

Engineering  (endgim^rig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  prec. 

+  -ING1.] 

1.  a.  The  action  of  the  verb  Engineer  ;  the 
work  done  by,  or  the  profession  of,  an  engineer, 
b.  The  art  and  science  of  the  engineer’s  pro¬ 
fession. 

Often  used  with  defining  words,  as  In  civil,  mechanical, 
military  engineering ;  agricultural,  electric,  gas,  hydrau¬ 
lic,  railway ,  sanitary,  telegraph  engineering ;  see  En¬ 
gineer  sb.  2-4. 

1720  De  Foe  Capt.  Singleton  xv.  (1840)  262  This  [a  con¬ 
trivance  in  defensive  warfare]  is.. the  cunningest  piece  of 
Indian  engineering.  1829  C.  Welch  West.  Polity  172  A 
Sunday  School  Teacher’s  labour  is  not  much  unlike  civil 
engineering.  1840  Civil.  Eng  <$♦  Archit.  Journ.  59  There 
is  room  for.. a  school  of  Engineering  on  sound  principles. 
1858  Greener  Gunnery  267  That  portion  of  engineering 
which  would  define  what  power  of  engine  would  work  a 
thousand  cotton  spindles.  1866  Engineering  5  Jan.  1  The 
title  of  this  journal  has  been  chosen,  .as  typifying  the  busi¬ 
ness,  art,  and  profession  of  the  Engineer.  1873  Tristram 
Moab  xiv.  270  An  ancient  roadway  of  which  the  engineer¬ 
ing.  .could  be  easily  traced.  1879  Cassells  Techn.  Educ.  1. 
29  Civil  Engineering  is  the  term  applied  to  that  science 
which  treats  of  the  construction  of  canals,  railroads,  roads, 
bridges  . .  aqueducts  and  such  like.  1887  Daily  News 
24  Oct.  2/5.  Shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering  have 
lately  been  doing  better. 

c.  Jig.  Contriving,  manoeuvring. 

1780  Cowper  Progr.  Err.  321  With  some  cold  moral 
think  to  quench  the  fire;  Though  all  your  engineering 
proves  in  vain.  1884  St.  James's  Gaz.  21  Mar.  3/2  Party 
engineering  and  the  trickery  of  elections. 

2.  attrib. 

1739  Labelye  Westm.  Br.  v,  Very  great  masters  in  the 
Building  or  Engineering  Way.  1758  Warburton  Div. 
Legat.  Pref.  (R.),  The  Roman  Conclave  succeeded  to  the 
Roman  Senate  in  this  engineering  work.  1792  Burke  Con- 
sid.  Pres.  St.  Affairs  Wks.  VII.  93  One  arm  is  extremely 
good,  the  engineering  and  artillery  branch.  1822  Byron 
Juan  vii.  xi,  Excuse  this  engineering  slang.  1884  A  thenseum 
27  Sept.  397/3.  The  military  and  engineering  policy  of  the 
rulers  of  the  kingdom. 

Engineership  (endginiaujip).  [f.  Engineer 
sb.  +  -ship.]  a.  The  business,  or  occupation,  of 
an  engineer,  b.  The  office,  or  position,  of  an 
engineer. 

1649  Blithe  Eng.  Improv.  Impr.  (1653)  To  Rdr.,  Their 
pretences  of  great  abilities  in  Engineership.  1661  Earl 
Orrery  State  Letters  (1743)  I.  62,  I .  .pretend  something  to 
engineership.  1883  Nasmyth  Autobiog.  xvi.  288  The  rail¬ 
way  had  been  constructed  under  the  engineership  of  Major 
Whistler.  1889  Illust.  Lond.  News  23  Feb.  242/3  Mr. 
Hawksley  retired  from  the  joint  engineership. 

tEnginee  ry.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Engineer  sb.+-r.] 
Used  by  Smeaton  for  ‘  the  science  of  engineering’. 
Cf.  Enginery. 

1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  39  Mr.  Rudyerd’s  method. . 
of  keying  and  securing,  must  be  considered  as  a  material 
accession  to.  the  practical  part  of  Engineery.  Ibid.  §  40  The 
great  principle  of  Engineery,  that  weight  is  the  most 
naturally  and  effectually  resisted  by  weight. 

1  Engineftll,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Engine  jA 
+  -FUL.J  Full  of  ingenuity,  ingenious. 
c  1300  K.  A  lis.  4869  Hy  ben . .  gode,  and  engyneful  to  fighth. 

Engineman  (e'ndginmsen).  [f.  Engine  sb.  + 
Man.]  a.  One  who  works,  or  helps  to  work,  a 
fire-engine,  b.  One  who  attends  to  a  stationary 
steam-engine,  c.  The  driver  of  a  locomotive. 

1833  Parsons  Tourist’s  Comp.  243  No  gratuity  is  allowed 
to  be  taken  by  any  guard,  engineman,  porter,  etc.  1852 
Hawthorne  Blithedale  Bom.  xxii.  (1885)  171  A  fire., 
brought  out  the  engine-men.  1859  Smiles  Self-Help  iv. 
81  Stephenson  taught  himself  arithmetic  and  mensuration 
while  working  as  an  engineman.  1871  M.  Collins  Mrq.  <§■ 
Merck,  viii.  261  He  saw  . .  only  the  guards  and  enginemen. 

Enginery  (e-nd^insrij-nri).  Forms:  7  en-,  in- 
ginarie,  7-8  enginry,  7-  enginery,  [f.  Engine 
sb.  +-(e)ry  ;  cf.  It.  ingegneria  (which  may  be  the 
source),  OF.  engignerie .] 

+ 1.  The  art  of  constructing  ‘  engines  ’  (cf.  senses 
of  Engine  sb.) ;  also,  the  art  of  the  (military) 
engineer.  Also  attrib.  Obs. 

1603  Bacon  Adz’.  Learn,  11.  viii.  §  2  Astronomie,  Cosmo- 
graphie,  Architecture,  Inginarie  and  diuers  others.  [The 
corresponding  passage  De  A  ngm.  in.  vi.  has  machinaria. ] 
1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  of  Survey  1.  ix.  20  Some  Engin- 
arie  aide  must  bee  assistant  to  mount  the  water  by  Screwes, 
Pullies,  Poizes.  1644  Howell  Engl.  Teares  in  Harl.  Misc. 
(Malh)  V.  444  Nor  can  all  thy  elaborate  circumvallations, 
and  trenches,  or  any  art  of  enginery,  keep  him  [famine]  out 
of  thy  line  of  communication.  1672  Petty  Pol.  Anal. 
(1691)  25  The  Irish,  .had  [no]  Architecture,  Enginery,  Paint¬ 
ing,  Carving,  nor  any  kind  of  Manufacture. 

2.  Engines  collectively;  apparatus,  machinery. 
Frequent  in  fig.  use. 

1742  Young  Nt.  Tit.  vi.  261  A  feeble  Aid  !  Dedalian  En- 
gin’ry.  1774  Johnson  Diary  20  Sept,  in  Boszvell  xlvi, 
Boulton  . .  led  us  through  his  shops — I  could  not  distinctly 
see  his  enginery,  c  1840  Thirlwall  in  Rem.  (1878)  III.  1 
The  enginery  of  war  is  often  brought  out.  1831  Tennyson 
Ode  Internal.  Exhib.  iii.  6  Harvest-tool  and  husbandry, 
Loom  and  wheel  and  enginery.  1862  Dana  Man.  Geol. 
747  An  animal  is  a  self-propagating  piece  of  enginery. 


fig.  a  1763  Shenstone  Economy  Wks.  (1764)  I.  320  The 
fraudful  engin’ry  of  Rome.  1844  R.  Chambers  I’cst.  Create 
Early  Hist.  Man,  A  complete  social  enginery  for  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  life  and  property. 

b.  esp.  Engines  of  war,  artillery.  Chiefly  poet. 
or  rhetorical.  Also  fig. 

1641  Milton  Ch.  Discip.  11.  (1851)  54  The  impregnable 
situation  of  our  Liberty  and  Safety,  that  laught  such  weake 
enginry  to  scorn.  1667  —  P.  L.  vi.  553  In  hollow  Cube 
Training  his  devilish  Enginrie.  1708  J.  Philips  Cyder 
(1807)  57  The  loud  disploded  roar  Of  brazen  enginry.  1764 
Grainger  Sugar  Cane  11.  322  Not  all  the  brazen  engineries 
of  man,  At  once  exploded,  the  wild  burst  surpass.  1839 
Thirlwall  Greece  VI.  xlix.  162  His  enginery  soon  made 
a  breach  in  the  wall. 

3.  The  work  of  an  engine,  the  application  of 
engine-power.  Also  fig. 

1804  Ann.  Rev.  II.  370  The  article .. incurs  a  smaller 
charge  for  the  wages  of  enginery. 

fig.  1838  Sterling  in  Carlyle  Life  11.  vii.  (1872)  146  A  few 
drawings, — all  with  the  stamp  of  his  [Michael  Angelo’s] 
enginery  upon  them. 

+  E  nginist.  Obs .  [f.  Engine  +  -ist.]  =  En¬ 
gineer  sb. 

1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  (1618)  35  The  great  fame  of  Ar¬ 
chimedes  and  other  notable  enginists.  Ibid.  185  The  Pisans 
.  .had.  .certain  enginists  to  dresse  their  fortifications. 

t  Enginous,  a.  Obs.  Also  4  engynous.  [a. 
OF.  engineus,  engigneus,  engignos ,  corresp.  to  Pr. 
enginhos ,  OSp.  engehoso,  It.  ingegnoso:— L.  inge- 
nidsus,  f.  mgenium  :  see  Engine  sb.'] 

1.  Clever,  crafty,  cunning;  deceitful. 

c  1325  Coer  de  L.  3945  Thomas,  a  knyghte  engynous, 
Wente  with  hys  host  to  Orlyons.  1393  Gower  Conf  III.  99 
It  [coler]  maketh  a  man  ben  enginous.  1599  B.  Jonson 
Cynthia's  Rev.  111.  ii,  For  that’s  the  mark  of  all  their  en¬ 
ginous  drifts,  To  wound  my  patience.  1615  Chapman  Odyss. 

I.  452  open  force,  or  projects  enginous. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  an  engine  ;  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  an  engine,  lit .  and  Jig. 

1606  Dekker  Sev.  Sinnesiv.  (Arb.)  30  For  all  the  Enginous 
Wheeles  of  the  Soule  are  continually  going.  1630  B.  Jon¬ 
son  New  Inn  11.  ii,  Lady  F.  Sure,  petards  To  blow  us  up. 
Lord  L.  Some  enginous  strong  words. 

Engird  (enga-jd),  v.  Also  7  ingird.  Pa.  pple. 
engirt,  [f.  En- t  +  Gird  w.]  trans.  To  surround 
with,  or  as  with,  a  girdle ;  to  encircle,  as  a  girdle 
does.  Also,  To  engird  in. 

1566  Gascoigne  Iocasta  ii,  in  Child  Four  Old  P.  (1848)  190 
Let  cruell  discorde  beare  thee  companie,  Engirt  with  snakes. 
1623  Favine  Theat.  Hon.  1.  i.  7  Round  about  engirt  with  a 
frindge  of  Gold.  1628  Hobbes  Thucyd.  (1822)  139  Paches. . 
arrived  at  Mitylene  and  ingirt  it  with  a  single  wall.  1745 
W.  Thompson  Sickness  11.  (R.),  She  saw  him  smile  along  the 
tissu’d  clouds.  .Engirt  with  cherub  wings,  a  1785  Glover 
Athenaid xxv ii.  (R.),  A  sash  of  tincture  bright.  .Engirds 
his  loins.  1813  Wordsw.  View  fr.  Top  of  Black  Comb , 
Main  ocean,  .visibly  engirding  Mona’s  Isle.  1820  Moir  in 
Blactou.  Mag.  VI.  385  The  hoary  mountain  tops,  .that  en¬ 
gird  the  horizon  in.  1851  Nichol  Archit.  Heav .  22  He 
would  manifestly  be  engirt  by  heavens  having  the  general 
aspect  of  ours. 

b.  fig. 

1586  Marlowe  ist  Pt.  Tamburl.  v.  ii,  Ugly  Darkness  . . 
Engirt  with  tempests,  wrapt  in  pitchy  clouds.  1593  Shaks. 
2  Hen.  VI,  in.  i.  200  My  Body  round  engyrt  with  miserie. 
1798  W.  Taylor  in  Robberds’  Mem.  1.  219  Engird  their 
brows  With  glittering  crowns  of  praise. 

Hence  Engrrding  ppl.  a. 

1852  D.  Moir  Defeat  Winter  viii,  Love,  with  an  engird¬ 
ing  belt,  Hath  beautified  the  solitude. 

Engirdle  (engaffi’l),  v.  Also  7  ingirdle, 
[f.  En-1-]-  Girdle.]  trans.  To  surround  with,  or 
as  with,  a  girdle  ;  to  serve  as  a  girdle  or  enclosure 
to  ;  to  encompass.  Also  fig. 

1602  Davison  in  Farr  S.  P.  Eliz.  (1845)  II.  325  As  moun- 
taines  great  on  euery  side  Engirdle  faire  Jerusalem. 
1621  Lady  M.  Wroth  Urania  225  He  was  ingirdled 
with  his  enemies.  1785  Glover  On  Sir  Isaac  Ne'wion, 
Comets,  .with  hideous  grasp  the  skies  engirdle  round.  1830 

J.  Wilson  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVII.  665  A  metropolitan 
city  . .  engirdled  with  groves.  1852  Miss  Yonge  Cameos 
(1877)  II.  ix.  iii  To  die  engirdled  by  the  cord  of  St.  Francis 
was  the  sure  means  of  safety. 

Engi’rdling,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  prec.  +  -ingF]  The 
action  of  prec.  vb.  ;  concr.  that  which  engirdles. 
1398  Florio,  Cingolo,  a  girdle  or  a  garter,  an  engirdling. 

Engirdling  (engaudlig),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING2.]  That  engirdles,  surrounds,  encloses. 

1855  Maury  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  xi.  §  512  Vapour  rising  up 
from  the  engirdling  ocean.  1859  De  Quincey  Ceylon  Wks. 
XII.  14  The  people  of  the  engirdling  zone  are  called  the 
Cinghalese.  1883  Knowledge  15  June  357/1  The  protecting 
embrace  of  his  [Saturn's]  engirdling  rings. 

t  Engi’rt,  v.  Obs.  Also  7-8  ingirt.  [f.  En-  1 
+  Girt  vi] 

1.  trans.  To  gird,  encircle  with.  Also  simply. 

1590  Marlowe  Edw.  II,  v.  i,  Engirt  the  temples  of  his 
hateful  head  !  1613  Purchas  Pilgr.  vi.  xiv.  §  1  (R.)  The 

insulting  waters,  .engirting  meane  while  all  the  townes  with 
a  strait  siege.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  146  The  coat., 
ingirted  with  a  towell  of  silke  and  gold. 

2.  To  surround  as  a  girdle  does ;  to  encircle. 
Also  fig. 

15. .  in  Farr  S.  P.  Eliz.  (1845)  II.  423  So  feruent  griefe 
engirts  the  King  of  Glory.  .  1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe 
(1871)  33  This  flinty  ring  that  ingirts  it.  1613-6  W.  Browne 
Brit.  Past.  11.  i.  (R.),  She  prepar’d  to.  cut  the  wat’ry  zone 
Ingirting  Albion.  1742  Collins  Ode  iv.  28  And  [God] 
pour’d  the  main  engirting  all. 
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ENGISCOPE. 

b.  To  enclose  partially  or  wholly  ;  to  hem  in  ; 
to  envelope. 

1627  May  Lucan  in.  591  They  make  their  homes  t’engirt 
the  adverse  fleet.  1634  T.  Johnson  tr.  Parey's  Chirurg.  in. 
iv.  11678)  57  The  skin  is  double,  .ingirting  the  whole  body. 

Hence  Engirting  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  the  vb. 
Engirt  ;  concr.  that  which  engirts,  the  rim. 

1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  (1871)  17  In  the  ninth  year  of 
the  ingirting  his  anointed  brows  with  the  refulgent  Ophir 
circle.  1623  Favine  TJieat.  lion.  vi.  ix.  159  Another  Circle, 
which  made  the  engirting  of  the  Seale. 

Engiscope  :  see  Eng  y scope. 

t  Engislet.  Her.  Obs.  [Obscure :  possibly 
a  mistake  in  Bk.  St.  A  /ban's,  which  the  rest 
follow.] 

i486  Bk.  St.  Alban's,  Her.  B  iiij  a.  Fesy  target  is  whan  a 
scogion  or  an  engislet  is  made  in  the  myddull  of  the  cootar- 
mure.  1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Gentrie  178  A  scutcheon  of  pre¬ 
tence  or  Engislet  borne  ouer  the  foure  coates.  1610  Guil- 
lim  Heraldry  11.  vi.  (1611)  61. 

t  Engi'St,  v .  Obs.  In  4  engyste.  [f.  En-1  + 
Giste  a  resting-place.]  trans.  To  appoint  the 
resting-places  or  lodgings  in  (a  journey). 

la  1400 Morte  Arth.  445,  I  sallethi  joumaye  engyste,  en- 
joyne  theme  my  selvene. 

Englad,  -gladden,  -glamour :  see  Em-flref.1 

England  (njgland).  Forms:  1  Engia  land, 
2  Engle  land,  3  Englene,  Engle  lond,  3-4 
Engelond(e,  3  Enkelonde,  4  Engelande,  Ing¬ 
land, Yng(e)lond,  5  En-,  Inglonde,  4- England. 
[OE.  Ipngla  land ,  lit.  ‘  the  land  of  the  Angles  ’ : 
see  English,  Angle  2. 

This  word  and  its  cognates,  English,  etc.  are  the  only 
instances  in  which  in  mod.  standard  English  the  letter  e 
stands  in  an  accented  syllable  for  (i).  The  change  of  an 
earlier  (eg)  into  (ig)  is  strictly  normal,  and  in  all  other 
examples  the  spelling  has  followed  the  pronunciation.  Cf. 
wing,  ME.  wenge ;  string ,  OE.  strgnge ;  link ,  OE. 
hlence.] 

+  1.  The  territory  of  the  Angles,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Saxons.  Only  in  OE.  ( rare .) 

c  890  K.  ^Elfred  Baeda  iv.  xxvi.  §  Daet  mynster  ^Ebber- 
curnig  Saet  is  geseted  on  Engla  lande  [L.  in  regione  Ang- 
loruni. ] 

2.  The  southern  part  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  ;  usually,  with  the  exception  of  W ales. 
Sometimes  loosely  used  for :  Great  Britain.  Often : 
The  English  (or  British)  nation  or  state. 

In  the  writings  of  iElfred  and  the  earlier  parts  of  the  OE. 
Chronicle,  the  name  Angel-cynn  race  of  the  Angles  (  = 
Bseda’s  gens  A  nglorum)  is  used  to  denote  collectively  the 
Teutonic  peoples  in  Britain,  and  also  the  territories  which 
they  occupied.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  only  general 
name  for  the  country  until  the  Danish  conquest,  when  it 
was  superseded  by  Engla  land. 

[c  897  K.  ^Elfred  Gregory's  Past.  5  Hu  5a  ciricean  giond 
eall  Angelcynn  stodon  maSma.  .gefyldae.  OE.  Chron. 

an.  1002  Se  cyng  het  ofslean  ealle  5a  Deniscan  men  be  on 
Angel  cynne  waeron.]  OE.  Chron.  an.  1014  And  sefre 
selcne  Deniscne  cyng  utlah  of  Engla  lande  gecwaedon. 
1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1131  Swa  hit  naefre  asr  ne  wass  on 
manne  gemynd  ofer  eall  Engle  land,  c  1205  Lay.  17  Won- 
ene  heo  comen  pa  Englene  londe  merest  ahten.  Ibid. 
6317  Engelondes  deorling.  a  1225 ^Ancr.  R.  82  Eresie,  God 
beo  i5oncked,  ne  rixleS  nout  in  Engelond.  a  1250  Prov. 
AElfred  in  O.  E.  Misc .  12  On  Englene  londe  [a  1275  in 
Enkelonde]  he  wes  kyng.  ?  a  1300  O.  E.  Misc.  xviii.  1  Engle 
lond  is  eyhte  hundred  Myle  long,  a  1300  Cursor  M.  8  pe  first 
conquerour  of  Ingland.  Ibid.  24893  Quen  pou  cums  in-til 
england.  c  1340  Ibid.  24774  (FairfJ,  pen  bare  William  pe 
seigniorie  of  Ingelonde  &  of  normandie.  1538  Starkey 
England  1.  ii.  67  Hyt  be  almost  impossybul  to.. set  such 
a  commyn  wele  among  vs  here  in  Englond.  1605  Shaks. 
Macb.  hi.  i.  31  Our  bloody  Cozens  are  bestow’d  In  England, 
and  in  Ireland.  1702  Addr.  fr.  Lancaster  in  Lond.  Gaz . 
No.  3804/5  A  Princess  born  in  Old  England. 

3.  transf.  A  country  or  district  peopled  by  men 
of  English  origin,  or  of  a  kindred  race.  rare. 

1834  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  III.  40  [Belgium], 
an  older  England  than  our  own.  1883  W.  Sikes  in  Harper  s 
Mag.  Feb.  342/2  The  part  of  Pembrokeshire  which  for 
centuries  has  been  dubbed  ‘  Little  England  beyond  Wales.’ 
1886  Pall  Mall  G.  7  Dec.  1/1  A  Conference  of  all  the  Eng- 
lands  over  sea. 

4.  Short  for  The  King  of  England ,  also  for  the 
inhabitants  of  England,  . or  a  portion  of  them,  as 
in  1  Young  England’,  for  which  see  Young. 

1595  Shaks.  John  11.  i.  482  Speake  England  first,  that  hath 
bin  forward  first  To  speake  vnto  this  Cittie. 

Englander  (rgglandai).  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -er 
(in  quots.  1836,  1855,  after  Ger.  Englander ).] 
A  native  of  England,  an  Englishman. 

1820  Scott  Abbot  iv,  I  marvel  what  blood  thou  art — 
neither  Englander  nor  Scot.  1836  Carlyon  Early  Years  67 
Coleridge,  being  a  noticeable  Englander,  and  a  poet  withal. 
1855  Thackeray  in  Lewes  Life  Goethe  vii.  vii,  The  admis¬ 
sion  of  these  young  Englanders. 

II  Englante,  Her .  [Fr.  englantt,  f.  en-  (see 
En-  •)  +  gland :  — L.  gland-em  acorn.]  Bearing 
acorns.  1731  in  Bailey,  vol.  II. 

+  Engla’ss,  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-1  +  Glass.]  trans. 
a.  To  fit  (a  window)  with  glass;  to  glaze,  b. 
To  figure  in  coloured  glass. 

1530  Palsgr.  535/1, 1  englasse  a  window  with  glasse.  1572 
Bossewell  A  rmorie  11.  25  b,  The  cote  Armors.,  to  bee 
paynted . .  graued,  englassed. 

En  glaze :  see  En-  prefix  3. 

Engle,  obs.  f.  Angel;  also  of  Ingle,  Obs. 

Englechery,  -schire,  obs.  ff,  Englishry. 


+  Englei'm,  v.  Obs.  Also  4-5  englayme, 
(4  glym),  5  yngleym.  [f.  En-1  +  Gleim  slime.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  slimy,  clammy,  or  sticky ;  to 
set  fast  with  slime.  Also,  to  clog,  choke,  surfeit 
(the  stomach). 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  56  The  man  that  moche  hony 
eteth  ’  his  inawe  it  engleyineth.  1387  Trevisa  Higden 
(Rolls]  V.  253  Wip  aer  infecte  and  engleymed  [Lat.  acre 
corrupto ].  1398  — Barth  de  P.  R.  vii.  xlix.  (1495)  261  Ache 

and  tourment  that  comyth  of  humours  engleymed  in  the 
guttes.  ?  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  1131  pe  guttez  and  the  gorre 
. .  pat  alle  englaymez  pe  gresse,  one  grounde  per  he  standez  ! 
c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  198  Gleymyn,  or  yngleymyn,  visco , 
invisco. 

2.  Jig.  To  set  fast,  as  in  slime,  or  as  a  bird  with 
birdlime  ;  to  entangle,  ensnare.  Const,  in,  with. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xliii.  27  Clemyd  [6\  englymede] 
is  in  erthe  oure  wambe.  1340-70  Alex.  <$-  Dind.  676  En- 
glaymed  was  in  glotenye  *  &  glad  to  be  drounke.  c  1380 
Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  150  pese  prestis  and  pese  clerkis.. 
ben  most  engleymed  [wip  coveteise].  c  1440  Hylton  Scala 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  1.  xliii,  Yf  thy  herte  be  taken  & 
engleymed  with  a  veyne  luste.  c  1470  Harding  Chron . 
liv.  ii,  The  Barons  were  so  with  gold  englaymed. 

3.  intr.  To  settle,  to  stick. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hitsb.  1.  692  That  noon  offes  white 
Englayme  uppon  the  rootes  of  her  tonnge. 

Hence  Engleimed,  ppl.  a.  Of  the  tongue  : 
Furred. 

1493  Festivall{ W.  de  W.  1515)  16  b,  His  tongue  engleymed 
and  his  nose  blacke,  etc. 

+  Englei'inous,  a.  Obs.  In  4  englaymous. 
[f.  prec.  +  -00s.]  Slimy,  venomous. 

? a  1400  Morte  Arth.  3685  Som  gomes  thourgh  gyrde 
with  gaddys  of  yryn  Comys  gayliche  clede  englaymous 
wapene  ! 

Englifier  ,  i-qglifsi|3a).  Sc.  [f.  next  +  -er.]  One 
who  renders  (a  work)  into  English  ;  a  translator. 

1824  Blackw.  Mag.  XV.  565,  I  only  wonder  how  either 
Foscolo  or  his  Englifier  had  the  wit  to  pick  them  out. 

Englify  (rnglifai),  v.  Sc.  [f.  Engl-ish  +  -(i)fy.  ] 
trans.  To  make  English;  to  cause  to  resemble 
English  persons  or  manners. 

1829  Wilson  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVI.  394  Our  magnates 
have  been  Englified  in  all  their  notions. 

English  (i-rjgliJ"),  a.  and  sb.  Forms  :  i  JEng- 
lisc,  Englisc,  2-4  Englisch(e,  3-6  Englis(s, 
-ys,  (3  uEnglis,  Engleis,  -is(s)ce,  4-6  Eng- 
lissh(e,-issch, -yss(b.(e,-yssche,  Inglis(s,-ish(e, 
-isshe,  (4  Engli^sch,  -ijs,  Engelis(sh,  -yscb, 
Ingelis,  Ynglisse,  6  Englush,  Ynglyche),  4- 
English.  [OE.  qnglisc,  ocnglisc OTeut.  *ang- 
lisko-,  f.  *Angli-  (OE.  Engle)  pi.,  the  Angles,  one 
of  the  Teutonic  peoples  who  settled  in  Britain 
in  5th  c.  ;  see  Angle  2.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  In  early  uses  now  only  Hist.  Often  with 
ellipsis  of  pi.  sb.  as  in  2  d. 

When  the  adj.  first  occurs  in  OE.,  it  had  already  lost  its 
etymological  sense  ‘  of  or  belonging  to  the  Angles  ’  (as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Saxons).  The  earliest  recorded  sense  is : 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  group  of  Teutonic  peoples  collectively 
known  as  the  Angelcynn  (‘  Angle-kin ’  =  Breda’s  gens  An- 
gloncjji),  comprising  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes,  who 
settled  in  Britain  during  the  5th  c.  With  the  incorporation 
of  the  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  elements  of  the  population 
into  the  *  English  ’  people,  the  adj.  came  in  the  nth  c.  to  be 
applied  to  all  natives  of  *  England  whatever  their  ancestry. 
But  for  a  generation  or  two  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
the  descendants  of  the  invaders,  though  born  in  England, 
continued  to  be  regarded  as  ‘French’,  so  that  the  word 
Eiiglish,  as  applied  to  persons,  was  for  a  time  restricted  to 
those  whose  ancestors  were  settled  in  England  before  the 
Conquest.  In  formal  state  documents  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  *  French  ’  and  ‘  English’  inhabitants  of  England 
survived  after  it  had  ceased  practically  to  exist ;  cf.  Eng¬ 
lishry. 

1 880  ALlfredfy  Guthrum* s  Treaty  (Thorpe)  ii,  Gif  man  of- 
slagen  weorSe,  ealle  we  leete5  efen  dyrne,  Engliscne  & 
Deniscne.  a  1000  Ordinance  respecting  Dunsxtc  (Thorpe) 
vi,  Nah  na5er  to  farenne  ne  Wylisc  man  on  iEnglisc  lond 
ne  /Englisc  on  Wylisc,  butan,  etc.  a  1016  Laws  of PE  thel- 
red  (Thorpe',  Gif  /Englisc  man  Deniscne  ofslea.  a  1087 
Charter  Will,  I  in  Stubbs  Sel.  Chart.  83  WiU’m  kyng  gret 
. .  ealle  (?a  burhwaru  binnan  Londone  Frencisce  and  Eng- 
lisce.  Z1205  Lay.  29404  pat  folc  pmt  was  jEnglis.  Ibid. 
29457  Of  Englisce  leoden.  Ibid.  31673  Penda  king  is  Englisc. 
1809  Bawdvven  Domesday  Bk.  345  The  English  have  four 
ploughs  in  the  demesne.  .  i860  Hook  Lives  A  bps.  (1869) 
I.  iv.  174  Since  the  English  came  into  Britain.  1872  E. 
Robertson  Hist.  Ess.  215  The  gradual  extension  of  the 
English  name  in  the  course  of  the  10th  century  is  very  per¬ 
ceptible. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  England  or  its  inhabitants. 

c  1290  Lives  Saints  (1887)  73  pe  englische  barones.  1375 

Barbour  Brnce  1.  193  Schyr reffys  and  bai^heys  maid  he 
[Edward  I].. of  Inglis  nation.  15..  Earl  Surrey  Death 
Sir  T.  JVyat  Poems  ( Aldine  ed.)  60  A  worthy  guide  to  bring 
Our  English  youth  by  travail  into  fame.  1613  Shaks.  Hen. 
VIII ,  hi.  i.  143  Would  I  had  neuer  trod  this  English  Earth. 
1645  Fuller  Gd.  Th.  in  Bad  T.  (1841)  37  The  English  am¬ 
bassador.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat. 
(1799)  III.  707,  I  embarked  on  board  an  English  ship  which 
had  sailed  round  the.  world.  1805  Scott  Last  Minstr.  iv. 
xvii,  Now  every  English  eye,  intent,  On  Branksome’s  armed 
towers  was  bent.  1842  Bischoff  Woollen  Manuf.(i862)  II. 
125  English  wools  rose  in  price.  1852  Earp  Gold  Col.  Aus¬ 
tralia  102  To  give  the  English  reader  an  idea  of  its  present 
condition. 

b.  In  the  names  of  various  trees  and  plants ; 
as  English  Elm,  Ulmus  campestris  (see  Elm)  ; 


E.  Galingale,  Cyperus  longus;  E.  Maidenhair, 

Asplenvum  Tnchomanes ;  E.  Myrtle,  Idguslrum 
vulgar e\  E.  Treacle,  Teucrium  Scordium. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  in.  xxiii.  346  The  rootc  of  Cy[p]erus  or 
^English  Galangal,  is  hoate  and  dry  in  the  third  degree.  1861 
Miss  Pratt  Flower.  PI.  VI.  12  Order.  Cypcracex  . .  Sweet 
or  English  Galingale.  1562  Turner  Herbal  11.  157  b,  Tricho- 
manes  (that  is  our  ^English  Maydens  heare)  is  supposed,  etc. 
1578  Lytf.  Dodoens  hi.  lxix  (Heading),  Of  English  or  Com¬ 
mon  Maydenheare.  1879  in  Prior  Plant-n.  1846  Sowerby 
Brit.  Bot.,  ^English  Myrtle,  the  Common  privet,  Ligustrum 
vulgare.  1551  Turner  Herbal  1.  I  iiij  a,  Germander, 
whyche  is  also  called  in  Cambrige  shyre  *Englyshe  triacle, 
is  called  in  Greke  Chamedrys.  1670  Ray  Calal.  Plant. 
Angliaz  67  (Britten  &  Holl.)  In  agro  Cantabrigiensi  English 
Treacle  dicitur.  1886  In  Britten  &  Holland. 

c.  In  the  names  of  certain  diseases :  English 
Cholera ,  +  English  Sweat :  see  the  sbs.  +  English 
Disease  {Malady),  English  Melancholy :  the 
f  spleen  ’. 

[x733  Cheyne  Eng.  Malady  (1734)  Pref.  1  By  Foreigners 
..  Nervous  Distempers,  Spleen,  Vapours,  and  Lowness  of 
Spirits,  are,  in  Derision,  call’d  the  English  Malady.  1834  M. 
Good  Study  of  Med.  (ed.  4)  III.  113  English  Melancholy. 

d.  eUipt.  =  ‘  English  people,  soldiers  ’,  etc. 

(A  17th  c.  Sc.  writer  has  the  pi.  Englishes.) 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V ,  1.  ii.  hi  O  Noble  English,  that 
could  entertaine  With  halfe  their  Forces,  the  full  pride  of 
France.  1671  True  Nonconf.  221  The  violences,  wherewith 
the  Englishes,  during  their  Domination  among  us,  can  be 
charged.  1711  Swift  Lett.  (1767)111. 181  Pray  observe  the 
inhabitants  about  Wexford;  they  are  old  English.  1765 
T.  Hutchinson  Hist.  Col.  Mass.  i.  146  Freedom  might  be 
..granted  to  all  truly  English.  1859  Knight  Pop.  Hist. 
Eng.  V.  165  That  terrible  battle-field,  which  the  French 
call  Neerwinden  and  the  English  call  Landen. 

3.  tra7isf.  Marked  by  the  characteristics  of  an 
Englishman.  Often  in  laudatory  sense :  Possessed 
of  the  virtues  claimed  as  peculiarly  c  English  ’. 

x539  Tonstall  Serm.  Palm  Sund.  (1823)  71  Only  take  an 
englyshe  hart  vnto  the.  1695  Enq.  Anc.  Const .  Eng.  Pref. 
6  He  will  find  the  design  to  be  truly  English,  that  is,  sin¬ 
cere  and  honest.  1883  Phelps  Eng.  Style  40  A  mind  com¬ 
pact  with  sturdy  and  solid  English  elements. 

quasi -adv.  1784  Cowper  Tiroc.  671  His  address  . .  Not 
English  stiff,  but  frank  and  formed  to  please. 

4.  As  the  designation  of  a  language  (see  B.  1). 
Hence  of  words,  idioms,  grammar,  etc. :  Belonging 
to  the  English  language.  Of  literary  compositions, 
speeches,  etc.  :  Written  or  spoken  in  the  English 
language. 

c  1000  ^Elfric  Horn.  (Thorpe)  II.  358  (Bosw.)  Ic  [/Elfric 
AbbodJ  gesett  hsebbe  wel  feowertig  larspella  on  Engliscum 
gereorde.  c  1000  —  in  Sweet  Ags.  Recuier  57  Du  bsede 
me  for  oft  Engliscra  ^ewrita..  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  5  And 
sei5  syon  ase  muchel  on  englische  leodene  ase  heh  sihSe. 
a  1240  Ureisun  in  Cott.  Horn.  199  Ich  habbe  i-sungen  be 
Sesne  englissce  lai.  Z1250  Gen.  %  Ex.  14  Ut  of  latin  ois 
song  is  dra3en  On  Engleis  speche.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  24 
(Cott.)  Sanges. .  Inglis,  frankys,  and_  latine.  Ibid.  233  (Gdtt.) 
pis  ilke  boke  es  translate  vnto  engliss  tung  to  rede,  c  1440 
Promp.  Parv.  140  Englysshe  speche,  Anglicum .  1526 

Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  1  b,  It  was  put  into  my  mynde 
to  drawe  it  in  the  englysshe  tonge.  1580  Bullokar  Orthogr. , 
There  be  eight  vowels  of  differing  sounds  in  Inglish  speech. 
1611  Bible  Dedic.,  There  should  be  one  more  exact  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Holy  Scripture  into  the  English  Tongue. 
1840  Macaulay  Ranke  (1854)  II.  541/2  We  now  see  this 
book  take  its  place  among  the  English  Classics.  1847 
Emerson  Repr.  Men ,  Shaks.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  357  Our  Eng¬ 
lish  Bible  is  a  wonderful  specimen  of  the  strength  and  music 
of  the  English  language. 

b.  with  limiting  words  as  in  B.  1  b. 

x579  Fulke  Refut.  Rastcl  763  Prayers  remaine  still  in  the 
Saxon  or  old  English  tongue.  Mod.  An  Old-English 
grammar.  Middle-English  literature.  It  is  not  a  modern 
English  word. 

B.  sb. 

1.  The  English  language.  First  in  the  adverbial 
phrase,  f  on  (now  in)  English.  Also  in  phrase, 
the  king's,  the  queen's  English ,  app.  suggested  by 
phrases  like  1  to  deface  the  king’s  coin  ’.  Also 
attrib.  as  English  scholar. 

In  9th  c.,  and  prob.  much  earlier,  Englisc  was  the  name 
applied  to  all  the  Angle  and  Saxon  dialects  spoken  in 
Britain.  The  name  English  for  the  language  is  thus  older 
than  the  name  England  for  the  country.  In  its  most  com¬ 
prehensive  use,  it  includes  all  the  dialects  descended  from 
the  language  of  the  early  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Britain  ; 
but  it  is  sometimes  popularly  restricted  to  the  language 
since  the  close  of  the  ‘  Anglo-Saxon  ’  or  fully  inflected  stage ; 
sometimes  to  the  language  and  dialects  of  England  proper, 
as  distinguished  from  those  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  U.  S.,  etc. ; 
and  sometimes  to  the  literary  or  standard  form  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  as  distinct  from  illiterate  or  ungrammatical  speech,  etc. 

[The  use  as  sb.  seems  to  have  originated,  not  in  the  ellipsis 
of  any  particular  word  (e.  g.  y^reord)  meaning  ‘  language 
but  in  a  vague  absol.  use  of  the  neuter  adj.  A  similar  use 
is  found  in  the  other  Teut.  langs.  and  in  Romanic;  cf.  Ger. 
auf  dent sch,  Fr.  en  fraufais,  Sp.  cn  Castellano .] 

cSgo  K.  /Elfred  Bxda  in.  xix,  On  suinre  ceastre  be  is 
nemned  on  Englisc  Cneoferisburh.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt. 
xxvii.46  Heli,  Heli,  lema  zabdani?  b^t  ys  on  Englisc,  Min 
God,  min  God,  to  hwi  forlete  bu  me  ?  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
103  On  [sin]  is  ieweden,  Guta,  bet  is  jifernesse  on  englisc. 
c  1205  Lay.  6317  Wrat  \>n  la3en  op  Englis.  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
p.  988  Resurrection  240  (Cott.)  Raboni  (bat  is  on  englis 
maister).  c  1340  Ibid.  26545  (Fairf.)  fat  now  in  Ingelis  [v.r. 
Cott.  englis]  wil  I  rede,  c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  429  pe 
same  sentense  in  englijsch.  1447  Bokf.nham  Scyntys  ln- 
trod.  4  Wych  I  purpose  now  to  declare  On  ynglysh.  1526 
Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  1  b,  The  inater  is  spirytuall, 
and  requyreth  moche  declaracion  in  englysshe.  c  1530 
Ld.  Berners  {title)  The  hystory  of  the  moost  noble  and 
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valyaunt  knyght  Arthur  of  lytell  brytayne,  translated  out 
of  frensshe  in  to  englushe.  1598  Sijaks.  Merry  W.  1.  iv.  6 
Abusing  of  Gods  patience,  and  the  Kings  English.  1704 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4046/4  Maurice  Roberts  ..  a  Shropshire 
Man,  speaking  very  bad  English.  1782  Wesley  Wks.  (1830) 
IV.  267  Why  has  he  then  bad  English  on  every  page  ?  1836 
E.  Howard  R.  Reefer  xxxv,  They,  .put  the  king’s  English 
to  death  so  charmingly.  1869  Alford  ( title \  Plea  for  the 
Queen’s  English. 

b.  The  ‘English’  of  a  special  period  or  district, 
or  that  which  appears  in  the  writings  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  author.  Old  English  :  in  popular  use 
applied  vaguely  to  all  obsolete  forms  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  According  to  the  nomenclature  now  gener¬ 
ally  adopted  in  this  country,  the  Old  English 
period  ends  about  1100-1150,  the  Middle  English 
period  about  1500,  when  the  period  of  Modern 
English  begins.  The  name  Early  English  is  often 
used  vaguely  for  Early  Middle  English,  or  for 
Middle  and  Early  Modern  English. 

a  1225  St.  Marker  23,  I  fe  monef  fat  on  ure  ledene  is  old 
englisch  efterli5  inempnet,  iulius  o  latin.  1303  R.  Brunnf. 
Handl.  Syttnc  7672  Yn  a  prouerbe  of  olde  englys.  1340 
Ayenb.,  Engliss  of  Kent.  1691  Wood  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  257 
To  these  books  of  Euphues,  tis  said,  that  our  Nation  is  in¬ 
debted  for  a  new  English  in  them.  1887  Ruskin  Pr&terita 
II.  x,  Hooker’s  English  was  the  perfectest  existing  model. 

■f  2.  The  ‘English’  at  an  author’s  command; 
means  of  expression  in  English.  Ohs. 

c  138s  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  66  Prol.,  Allas,  that  I  ne  had 
Englyssh,  ryme,  or  prose,  Suffisant  this  flour  to  preyse 
aryght!  c  1386  —  Sqrs.  T.  29  Myn  Englissh  eek  is  insuf¬ 
ficient.  1631  Weever  A  ne.  Fun.  Mon.  553,  I  will  setdowne 
in  such  English  as  1  haue  in  the  said  Legend,  or  Agon. 

3.  t  a.  An  English  sentence  to  be  rendered  into 
a  foreign  language.  +  b.  An  English  equivalent 
for  a  foreign  word.  c.  ( School  slang )  An  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  ;  a  ‘  crib  \ 

c  1000  /Elfric  Gram.  (Z.)  259  Ealle  Sas  habbatS  an  Eng- 
lisc,  J?eah  hi  for  faegernysse  fela  synd  on  Ledensprsece. 
1552  Huloet,  Englyshe  or  vulgare  geuen  by  a  maister  to 
scholers  to  be  made  in  latine.  1612  Brinsley  Pos.  Parts 
(1669)  49  The  Englishes  of  our  [Latin]  Prepositions.  Ibid. 
53  When  an  English  is  given  to  be  made  Latine,  what  must 
you  do  first?  1679  W.  Walker  Diet.  Eng.  Particles  Pref., 
The  first  column  contains  some  Englishes.  1862  H.  C. 
Adams  First  June  66,  I  sometimes  have  half  suspected  him 
of  learning  his  lessons  with  Englishes. 

4.  cllipt.  for  ‘  The  sense  expressed  in  plain  Eng¬ 
lish  the  plain  sense  ;  also,  Plain ,  true  English  ; 
+  English  out ;  and  in  phrase,  In  plain  English  : 
to  speak  plainly. 

1645  Liberty  of  Consc.  Pref.  Aiij,  The  plain  english  of  the 
question  is  this :  whether  the  Christian  Magistrate  be 
keeper  of  both  Tables.  1647  Ward  Simp.  Coble r  12  The 
true  English  of  all  . .  their  false  Latine,  is  nothing  but  a 
generall  Toleration  of  all  Opinions.  1659  Scott  in  Burton 
Diary  (1828)  IV.  377  That  is  English  out.  1679  Penn  Addr. 
Prot.  11.  §  5.  (1692)  184  This  is  the  English  of  their  Doctrine. 
1705  Stanhope  Paraph.  III.  376  The  plain  English  of  what 
he  thanks  God  for  is  in  effect  but  Thus  much.  1749  Field¬ 
ing  Tom  Jones  vii.  v.  (1840)  86  The  English  of  all  which  is 
.  .that  I  am  in  the  wrong.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits  vii. 
121  When  they  unmask  cant,  they  say,  ‘The  English  of 
this  is ',  etc. 

+  5.  A  Flemish  coin  (see  quot.).  Obs. 

la  1500  in  Athenxujn  (1867)  7  Dec.  767  Viij  mytis  ys  an 
englishe,  that  is  the  iijdo  parte  of  j d.  1540  Act  32  Hen. 
VI If  c.  14  A  piece  of  flemmishe  mony  called  an  Eng¬ 
lyshe. 

6.  Printing,  a.  The  name  of  a  size  of  type 
smaller  than  Great  Primer  and  larger  than  Pica. 

English  Type. 

1598  Ord.  Stationers'  Co.  in  Hist.  O.  E.  Lett.  Foundries 
(1887)  129  Those  in  pica  Roman  and  Italic  and  in  English. 
1676  Moxon  Print  Lett.  8  The  Stem  of  English  Capitals  is 
6  parts.  1824  J.  Johnson  Typogr.  II.  78  English  is  called 
Mittel  by  the  Germans. 

b.  Old  English',  a  form  of  ‘Black  Letter’ 
resembling  that  used  by  early  English  printers  ; 
now  occasionally  employed  for  ornamental  pur¬ 
poses. 

C.  Comb.  a.  Prefixed  to  ppl.  adjs.,  as  English - 
born,  -bred,  -built,  -managed,  - manned ,  -rigged, 
-speaking,  b.  Forming  parasynthetic  derivatives, 
as  English-hearted,  - minded .  c.  Prefixed  to  other 
adjs.,  as  +  English- Indian,  +  -Irish,  +  -Popish  ; 
fEnglish-Saxon,  =  Anglo-Saxon;  also  English- 
French,  -German.  -Latin,  etc.,  said  of  dictionaries 
in  which  English  words  are  followed  by  their  ren¬ 
derings  into  other  languages. 

18..  Lytton  E.  Maltrav.  (1851)  6  But  I  am  ^English- 
born.  1880  Earle  Philol.  Eng.  Tong.  §  155  A  large  body 
of  French  words  in  our  language  . .  pronounced  as  English- 
born  words.  1808  Bentham  Sc.  Reform  80  Such  ingenuity 
is  not  .wanting  to  *English-bred  technicalism.  c  1677  List 
Ships  in  Marvell  Growth  Popery  61  The  John  and  Sarah, 
of  120  Tun,  “English  Built.  1848  Lytton  Harold  11.  i, 
Many  of  Godwin’s  noblest  foes  sighed  for  the  “English- 
hearted  Earl.  1613  Purchas  Pilgr.,  Descr.  India  (1864)  127 
Our  “English-Indian  Societie.  1700  Tyrell  Hist.  Eng.  II. 
888  All  the  “English- Irish  Knights.  .ran  away.  1815  Scott 
Guy  M.  xlii,  Three  English- irish  peers.  1740  J.  Clarke 
Educ.  Youth  (ed.  3)  37  Such  sort  of  “English-Latin  Dic¬ 
tionaries.  1888  Daily  Nexus  26  Nov.  2/5  This  estate  has 
always  been  what  has  been  called  an  “English-managed 
estate.  1882  J.  H.  Blunt  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  II.  162  Thoroughly 
“English-minded  men  such  as  Gardiner.  X799  Nelson  in 


Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  IV.  97  An  “English-manned  Frigate. 
1641  Sanderson  Serm.  II.  8  This  clamouring  against  “Eng¬ 
lish-Popish  ceremonies.  1832  Marryat  N.  Forster  xxxvi, 
She  is  English  built  and  “English  rigged.  1610  Holland 
Camden's  Brit.  1.  Pref.,  The  most  ancient  British  and  “Eng¬ 
lish-Saxon  tongues.  1695  Enq.  Anc.  Const.  Eng.  33  As  all 
his  English-Saxon  predecessors.  1777  Nicolson  &  Burn 
Westmoreland  I.  309  Our  English-Saxon  word  evil  seems 
to  spring  from  the  same  source.  1873  F.  Hall  Mod.  Eng¬ 
lish  146  The  “English-speaking  people.  1883  Lowell  in 
Daily  News  5  July  6/3  We  continually  hear  nowadays  of 
the  ‘  English-speaking  race,’  of  the  ‘  English-speaking  popu¬ 
lation’.  1887  Spectator  26  Feb.  300/1  Of  this  happy  gift 
. .  Mr.  Lowell  has  among  English-speaking  men  almost  a 
monopoly. 

Hence  English-hood  {rare). 

1883  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  lone  II.  xxjiii.  260  The  English- 
hood  of  long  walks  in  the  lanes  and  fields. 

English  v.  Forms;  4  Englyscli, 

4-6  -isshe,  -ys(s)he,  4-  English,  [f.  prec.  adj.] 
1.  trails.  To  translate  into  English  (a  book,  pas¬ 
sage,  etc.)  ;  to  give  the  English  equivalent  for 
(a  word  or  phrase). 

1388  Wyclif  Bible  Prol.  xv,  To  Englisshe  it  aftir  the  word 
wolde  be  derk  and  douteful.  Ibid.,  I  Englishe  it  thus. 
6*1430  Lydg.  Chorle  Byrdc  (1818)  18  Out  of  frenssh  how 
that  hit  englisshid  be.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  (1889)  4  For 
hym,  I  knowe  for  suffyeyent  to  expowne  and  engtysshe 
euery  dyffyculte  that  is  therin.  1533  More  Apol.  v.  Wks. 
854/2  Howe  be  it  the  preacher  englisheth  it  thus.  1660 
Boyle  Seraph.  Love  xvii.  (1700'  106  Purchas’d  for  a  Ransom, 
the  Original  Word  English’d  Redemption.  1728  Morgan 
Algiers  I.  Pref.  19  It  fully  excuses  my  not  Englishing 
them  from  the  Greek  my  own  self.  1807  Ann.  Rev.  V.  510 
All  German  verses  can  be  Englished  in  fewer  syllables. 
1872  Spurgeon  Trcas.  Dav.  Ps.  lxii.  1  If  v/e  Englished  the 
word,  by  our  word  ‘  verily*. 

b.  To  render  in  English  orthography,  rare. 

1807  G.  Chalmers  Caledonia  I.  11.  vi.  284  The  common 
word  . .  is  ruadh,  or  as  it  is  englished  roy. 

t  2.  To  render  into  plain  English ;  to  describe  in 
plain  terms.  Obs. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  1.  iii.  51  The  hardest  voice  of  her 
behauiour  (to  be  english’d  rightly)  is,  I  am  Sir  John  Fal- 
stafs.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  v.  44  Those  gracious  Acts., 
may  be  english’d  more  properly  Acts  of  feare.  1671  Flavei 
Fount.  Life  viii.  22,  I  am  ashamed  that  my  pen  should 
English  what  mine  eyes  have  seen. 

3.  To  make  English,  to  anglicize,  a.  To  adopt 
(a  word)  into  the  English  language ;  to  give  it  an 
English  character  or  form.  b.  nonce -use.  To 
subject  to  English  influence. 

1824-9  Landor  Imag.  Conv.  (1846)  I.  157  Liqueur  is  not 
yet  Englished.  1879  Walford  Londoniana  II.  99  The 
word  ‘  Comfort  ’  originally  Norman  and  afterwards  englished. 

1880  Grant  White  Every-Day  Eng.  21  When  a  foreign 
word  has  been  transplanted  into  our  speech  and  has  taken 
firm  root  there,  it  should  be  thoroughly  Englished.  1880 
Browning  Dram.  Idylls  11.  Clive  9  The  man  Clive — he  fought 
Plassy  . .  Conquered  and  annexed  and  Englished  ! 

E  nglishable,  a.  Obs.~°  [f.  prec.  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  translated  into,  or  expressed  in, 
English.  1864  in  Webster;  and  in  mod.  Diets*. 

Englished  (i'ljglijt),  ppl.  a.  [f.  English  v. 
+  -ed  1 .]  That  is  translated  into  English. 

1659  Baxter  Key  Cath.  11.  i.  389  Is  not  his  Doctrine  here 
given  you  in  his  Englished  words?  1879  Furnivall  E.  E. 
T.  S.  Rep.  20  Trevisa’s  englisht  Higden’s  Polychronicon. 

1881  Academy  16  Apr.  277  Which  the  testator  got  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  copy  of  an  englished  version. 

Englisher  (i-gglijai).  [f.  English  a.  and  v.  + 

-EE.] 

1.  [f.  the  adj.]  An  English  subject ;  a  native  or 
inhabitant  of  England.  Chiefly  Sc. 

1683  G.  Martine  Reliq.  Divse  Andreas  ii.  §  1.  (1797)  10 
Within  twentie  Jwo  years  as  some  Englishers  grant.  1814 
Scott  Wav.  xxix,  That . .  the  young  Englisher  should  pay 
dearly  for  the  contempt  with  which  he  seemed  to  regard 
him.  1835  Lytton  Rienzi  1.  xii,  William  the  Bastard  could 
scarce  have  found  the  hardy  Englishers  so  easy  a  conquest 
as,  etc.  1861  Ramsay  Scot.  Life  <$•  Char.  vi.  (ed.  18)  187 
Not  in  very  good  humour  with  the  Englishers. 

2.  [f.  the  vb.]  One  who  translates  into  English. 

1800  Month.  Mag.  X.  319  The  most  fortunate  englisher  of 
Klopstock.  1879  Furnivall  E.  E.  T.  S.  Rep.  8  The  eng¬ 
lisher  of  the  French  Romance,  probably  a  clergyman  of  . . 
Exeter.  1881  Academy  12  Mar.  187  Few  Englishers  have 
been  so  successful  in  giving  the  flavour  of  French  verse. 

Englishing  (i'qglijir)),  vhl.  sb.  [f.  English  v. 
+  -1NGC]  a.  The  action  of  the  vb.  English,  b. 
concr.  An  English  rendering  or  version. 

621340  Hampole  Psalter  Metr.  Pref.  42  This  holy  man  . . 
in  all  his  englysching  ry3t  aftur  the  latyn  taketh  cours. 
1586  W.  Wf.bbe  Eng.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  34  The  englishing  of 
/Eneidos  of  Virgill.  .  1607  Topsell  Serpents  %i6s8)  To  Rdr., 
The  second  exception  taken  against  the  former  Treatise, 
was  the  not  Englishing  or  translating  of  the  Latine  Verses. 
1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  <5-  Selv.  199  Which  [word]  they 
have  stuck  so  closely  to  in  their  Englishings  of  Latine. 
1886  Athenasum  9  Jan.  65/1  Some  of  Mr.  Sieveking’s  ‘  Eng¬ 
lishings  *  seem  to  have  stopped  rather  short  of  English. 

Englishism  (rqglijiz’m).  rare.  [f.  English 
+  -ism.]  In  various  occasional  senses :  The  cha¬ 
racteristics  peculiar  to  the  English ;  English  modes 
of  procedure  ;  a  manifestation  or  product  of  English 
character ;  attachment  to  what  is  English. 

1855  Tait's  Mag.  XXII.  177  He.,  certificated  his  pa¬ 
triotism  when  only  an  excess  of  English-ism  was  imputed. 
1865  J.  W.  Kaye  Sepoy  War  (heading  of  chapter)  The  Pro- 
ress  of  Englishism  [i.e.  the  remodelling  of  land  tenure  in 
ndia  according  to  English  notions].  x868  Maynb  Reid 


Child  Wife  xix.  (1888)  101  In  his  own  features  . .  there  was 
an  unmistakable  expression  of  ‘  Englishism*.  1879  Indian 
Daily  N.  2  Oct.,  An  Englishism,  .which  foreigners  note. 

Englishly  (i  gglijli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -i.y  2.] 
In  an  English  manner,  j-  a.  By  means  of  an 
English  word  ;  in  English  (obs.).  b.  After  the 
manner  of  the  English  people,  like  an  Englishman 
or  Englishmen.  ( rare  in  mod.  use.) 

1529  More  Dial.  Hcresyes  i.  Wks.  221/1  If  he  wold  call  the 
priestes  englishly.  1565  J.  Halle  Hist.  Expost.  113  Sca- 
rificatio,  uel  cutis  Sculptura,  englishly  Scarification.  1602 
Warner  Alb.  Eng.  xii.  lxxii.  (1612)  300  Arm’d  be  euery 
hand  and  heart  hence,  Englishly,  to  beat  Spaine.  1641 
Sir  B.  Rudyard  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  111.  (1692)  I.  315  It 
behoves  us.  .to  be  Englishly  sensible  of  the  Injustice.  1765 
H.  Walpole  Let.  II.  Mann  (F.  Hall).  1818  Jas.  Mill 
Let.  30  Apr.  in  Macvey  Napier's  Corr.  (1879)  19  Englishly- 
educated  people  are  all  hostile  to  him.  1859  Sala  Gas-light 
c$-  D.  xv.  168  Voices  anything  but  (Englishly)  human. 

Englishman  (rggliJVnfen).  [f.  English  + 
Man.]  A  man  who  is  English  by  descent,  birth, 
or  naturalization.  The  historical  senses  of  course 
follow  those  of  English  a.  ;  in  mod.  use,  unless 
otherwise  determined  by  context  (as  in  Englishman 
by  descent,  naturalized  Englishman),  the  word 
means  one  born  in  England  or  of  English  parents. 

c  950  Laws  of  AEthelstan  i.  prm.  (Thorpe),  Ic  wille  5aet 
%e  fedaj?  ealle  waega  an  earm  Engliscmon.  c  1205  Lay. 
1973  Ah  Engliscemen  [6*1275  Englissemen]  hit  habbed 
awend.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  242  (Gott. )  Of  ingland  J?e  nacione 
Er  englijs  men  in  comune.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  33  To 
ealle  the  men  of  the  londe  englisshmen.  1480  Caxton 
Chron.  Eng.  ccxli.  267  Thurugh  helpe  and  comfort  of  our 
englysshmen.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  evii.  129  Ther 
was  no  Englysshman  of  armes,  but  that  had  ii.  or  iii.  pri¬ 
soners.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  1.  iii.  309  Though  banish’d, 
yet  a  true-borne  Englishman.  1624  Bedell  Lett.  iv.  80 
Many  Englishmen,  conuertentur  ad  Dominum  Deum.  1701 
De  Foe  True-born  Eng.  1.  310  Englishman’s  the  common 
Name  for  all.  1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom.  Forest  ii,  That 
Englishman  that  used  to  come  with  his  master  to  our 
house.  1863  Lond.  Rev.  10  Jan.  35/2  A  thoroughly  vulgar 
Englishman  is  as  offensive  an  animal  as  the  human  mind 
can  well  imagine. 

®  b.  Englishman' s  Foot  (American)  :  see  quot. 

1687  Clayton  Virginia  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  145  Our 
Plantain  . .  they  call  the  Englishman’s-foot.  1861  Mrs. 
Lankester  Wild  Flowers  109  Plantain  . .  has  been  named, 
by  the  natives  in  some  of  our  settlements,  ‘  the  English¬ 
man’s  Foot 

E'nglishness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  English,  or  of  displaying 
English  characteristics. 

1804  W.  Taylor  in  Robberds  Mem.  I.  512  The  Englishness 
of  several  fairy-tales  supposed  to  be  French.  1838  New 
Monthly  Mag.  LIII.  118  The  Englishness  of  everything 
about  man,  woman,  and  child  born  in  the  island.  1884 
Athenaeum  19  Jan.  93/3  The  attraction  of  the  face  of  the 
Hon.  G.  Seymour  Conway  . .  lies  in  its  Englishness. 

Englishry  (rqglijri).  Forms:  5  Englisherie, 
7  englechery,  -esherie,  Englichirb,  -ishird, 
-ishrye,  8  Engleeerie,  -eschird,  -escyre,  -ieh- 
erie,  7-  Englishry.  fad.  AFr.  englecheric,  f. 
englesche,  ad.  ME.  englisch,  English  ;  see  -by.] 

1.  The  fact  of  being  an  Englishman.  Chiefly 
in  legal  phrase  Presentment  of  Englishly  :  the 
offering  of  proof  that  a  slain  person  was  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  in  order  to  escape  the  fine  levied  (under 
the  Norman  kings)  upon  the  hundred  or  township 
for  the  murder  of  a  1  Frenchman  ’  or  Norman. 

Bracton,  followed  by  the  legal  antiquaries  of  the  17th  c., 
represents  this  as  the  continuation  of  a  similar  practice  under 
the  Danish  kings ;  but  no  evidence  to  that  effect  seems  to 
be  known. 

[6:1292  Britton  I.  vii.  (1865)  38  Et  volums  qe  nul  murdre 
soit  ajugie  par  la  ou  acun  parent  al  mort  peuse  estre 
trove,  qi  peuse  monstrer  qe  il  fust  Engleys,  et  issi  pre¬ 
senter  de  ly  Englescherie].  1620  J.  Wilkinson  Treat. 
Coi'oners  Slier  if es  8  By  a  statute  made  14  E.  3.  c.  4  the 
presentment  of  Englechery  was  wholly  abrogated  and  an¬ 
nulled.  1649  Selden  Laws  Eng.  1.  xl.  (1739)  62  This  custom 
lasted  long  after  the  Normans  time,  the  Dane  being  only 
changed  into  the  Norman,  and  was  called  Englishire.  1741 
T.  Robinson  Gavelkind  11.  ix.  275  Before  the  Presentment 
of  Engleschire  was  taken.  1861  Pearson  Early  §  Mid. 
Ages  Eng.  280  Unless  proof  of  ‘  Englishry  ’  were  made  by 
the  four  nearest  relatives  of  the  deceased.  1883  Freeman 
Dnpress.  U.  S.  iv.  16  All  accepted  the  statement  of  what 
I  may  call  their  Englishry. 

2.  That  part  of  the  population,  esp.  in  Ireland, 
that  is  of  English  descent.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

c  1470  Harding  Chron.  ccxxxi.  iv,  Loue  of  all  the  land 
He  [the  duke  of  York]  had  amonge  the  Englisherie  alwaye. 
1600  Dymmok  Ireland  (1843)  6  Such  good  lawes  as  tende 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Englishrye.  1792  Burke  Let . 
Sir  II.  Langrishe  Wks.  1842  I.  552  The  popery  laws  . .  as 
applied  between  Englishry  and  Irishry.  1876  Green  Short 
Hist.  vii.  §  8  (1882)  434  The  . .  English  law.  .made  treason¬ 
able  any  marriage  of  the  Englishry  with  persons  of  Irish 
blood. 

b.  An  English  population ;  English  people 
generally.  In  a  town  :  An  English  quarter,  rare. 

1867  Howells  Ital.  Journ.  165  There  was,  beside  nu¬ 
merous  Englishry  in  detached  bodies,  a  troop  of  Germans. 
1867  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (ed.  3)  I.  v.  310  There  was  an 
English  and  a  Welsh  town,  an  Englishry  and  a  Welshry. 

E  nglishwoman,  [f.  English  +  Woman.] 
A  woman  who  is  English  by  descent,  birth,  or 
naturalization :  see  Englishman. 

1530  Palsgr.  217/1  Englysshewoman,  anglesche.  1647 
Ward  Simp.  Colter  23  Never  was  any  people  under  the 
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Sun  so  sick ..  of  new  fashions  as  English-women.  1817 
Byron  Bepfo  lxxxix,  Where  an  Englishwoman  sometimes 
faints,  Italian  females  don’t  do  so  outright,  i860  Froude 
H ist.  Eng.  V 1 .  42  Above  all  things  let  her  remember  to  be 
a  good  English- woman. 

E’nglishy,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  as  prec-  +  -y.] 
Characteristic  of  what  is  English  (as  opposed  to 
American,  etc.). 

1880  Scribn.  Mag.  Feb.  633  *  A  fogger  going  to  fodder  his 
cattle’. .  ‘  before  the  summer  ricks  are  all  carted’,  .how  Eng- 
lishy  such  sentences  sound  ! 

En globe  (engl<Ju*b),  v.  Also  7  in-,  [f.  En-1  + 
Globe.  Cf.  Fr.  englober. ]  trans.  a.  To  form 
into  a  globe,  make  globular ;  to  round ;  in  quot. 
rejl.  and  fig.  b.  To  enclose  in,  or  as  in,  a  globe  ; 
in  quots.yf^-. 

i6ix  Florio,  Agglobarc ,  to  en-globe  or  make  round.  1641 
Milton  Ch.  Govt.  Wks.  1738  I.  53  Prelaty  . .  must  be  forc’d 
to  dissolve  and  unmake  her  own  pyramidal  figure  . .  inglobe 
or  incube  her  self  among  the  Presbyters,  a  1843  Foster  in 
Life  Sf  Corr.  (1846)1.  184  If.,  it  [youthful  energy]  could 
be  englobed  . .  within  the  bosom  of  the  young  adventurer. 
1858  Sears  Athan.  11.  x.  235  The  degree  in  which  the  hea¬ 
vens  are  englobed  within  us. 

Engloom  :  see  En-  pref. 1  2. 

t  Englo'Se,  V.  Ohs.  trans.  ?  To  paint,  polish. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  i.  v,  In  his  chambre  englosed 
bryht  and  cleare  That  shone  full  shene  with  gold  &  with 
asure. 

+  Englue*,  v.  Obs.  Also  4  engleue.  [a.  Fr. 
englue-r ,  f.  en-  (see  En-1)  yglu  birdlime.] 

1.  trans.  To  fasten  down  or  close  with,  or  as 
with,  glue.  lit.  and  fig. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  312  He  sighe  and  redy  fonde  This 
coffre  made  and  well  englued.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  11. 
xxviii.  (1554)  65  a,  And  that  theyr  iyen  by  none  yllusions 
Be  not  englued.  1475  Caxton  Jason  81  But  whan  their 
mosels  ben  englued. 

b.  To  attach,  connect  closely,  fig. 

C1430  Lydg.  Bochas  vi.  xii.  (1554)  159  a,  Euery  surfet  en¬ 
glued  es  to  other  And  one  misrule  bringeth  in  an  other. 

2.  To  fix  to  the  spot,  as  (a  bird)  with  birdlime  ; 
hence,  to  ensnare,  fascinate. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  331  He  hath  my  lady  so  engleued 
She  woll  nought  that  he  be  remeued.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas 
11.  xxx.  (1554)  66  b,  Deceit,  that  . .  Folkes  englueth. 

Englut  (engirt),  v.  arch .  Forms:  a.  5  en- 
glot,  6  engloutte,  6-  englut.  @.  6  inglutte, 
7,  9  inglut.  [Really  two  words  :  (1)  ad.  OF.  en- 
glotir  (Fr.  engloutir ) L.  inglut  tire,  f.  in-  (see 
In-)  +  gluttlre  to  gulp,  swallow ;  (2)  f.  En-1  + 
Glut  v.] 

1.  trails.  To  swallow,  swallow  up  ;  to  gulp  down. 

1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  1.  li.  108  a/i, 

Bounden  with  the  boundes  of  the  deuyll,  and  englotted  in  his 
bely.  1534  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.Aurel.  (1546)  R  viij, 
Wyll  ye  . .  entre  agayne  into  the  swalowe  of  the  see,  for  to 
engloutte  you?  1581  J.  Bell  H addon's  Ausw.  Osor.  320b 
Themselves  engluttyng  Partriches,  Peacockes,  Woodcockes. 
1607  Shaks.  Tinion  11.  ii.  175  How  many  prodigall  bits  haue 
Slaues  and  Pezants  This  night  englutted.  1814  Cary  Dante 
(Chandos)  169  Inveterate  wolf !  whose  gorge  ingluts  more 
prey,  Than  any  beast  beside.  1832  L.  Hunt  Transl.  Wks. 
262  Night . .  hath  got  thee ;  To  clutch  and  to  englut  thee. 

2.  To  glut,  satiate,  lit.  and  fig.  Also  refl. 

1571  Ascham  Scholem .  1.  (Arb.)  50  Being  once  inglutted 
with  vanitie,  he  will  streight  way  loth  all  learning.  1593 
Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  157  Whosoeuer  englutteth  him- 
selfe,  is  guilty  of  his  owne  death.  1610  Histrio-mastix 

v.  183  To  englut  Their  bestiall  and  more  brutish  appetites. 
1619  North's  Gueuara's  Diall  Pr.  701/2  Hee  hadde  in- 
glutted  himselfe  with  the  variety  of  meates  hee  did  eat  at 
the  feast,  c  1800  Downeman  Ragnar  Lodbrach,  There  the 
wild  beast  inglutted  stood.  1872  Blackie  Lays  Highl.  53 
Hungry  war  Engluts  his  tiger-maw. 

Hence  Englu-tted ,ppl.  a. 

1814  Cary  Dante  (Chandos)  86  Wretched  ventricle,  That 
turns  th’  englutted  aliment  to  dross. 

+  Englu’te,  v.  Alch.  Obs.  [app.  ad.  med.L. 
*inglutdre,  corresp.  to  F.  engluer:  see  Englue. 
Cf.  Pr.  englutir.~\  trans.  To  close  with  slime  or 
glue  ;  to  seal  up  (a  vessel),  make  air-tight ;  im¬ 
plied  in  Englu’ting,  vbl.  sb.  (See  Enlute.) 

c  1386  Chaucer  Chan.  Yem.  Prol.  T.  213  What  sholde 
I  tellen  . .  Of  the  pot  and  glasses  englutyng  [v.  r.  enlutyng] 
That  of  the  Eyr  myghte  passe  out  no  thyng.  1584  R.  Scot 
Disc.  Witcher,  xiv.  1.  294  Mysticall  termes  of  art,  as.  .their 
subliming,  ainalgaming,  engluting  [marginal  note ,  enlut- 
ing].  1692  Coles,  Engluting ,  gluing  or  glued,  stopped. 

II  E  nglyn.  Sometimes  in  Welsh  pi.  englynion. 
[Welsh.]  In  Welsh  poetry,  a  stanza  (now  always 
a  quatrain)  of  a  certain  metrical  structure. 

1612  Drayton  Polyolbion  iv.  59  In  Englins  some  there 
were  that  on  their  subiect  straine.  Ibid,  note  p.  67  Englins 
are  couplets  interchanged  of  16  and  14  feet  called  Paladiries 
and  Pensels.  1866  Cornh.  Mag.  Mar.  28  About  2000  engly¬ 
nion  or  epigrammatic  stanzas.  1875  Anderida  I.  xii.  236 
Bards,  your  choicest  englyns  sing. 

II  Engobe  (eng<?u-b).  [Fr.]  (Sec  quot.) 

1857  Birch  Anc.  Pottery  (1858)  II.  326  An  engobe  or  white 
coating  of  pipe-clay,  with  which  the  potter  has  covered  the 
vase.  1875  Fortnum  Maiolica  i.  9  The  translucent  coat 
through  which  the  white  ‘  slip  ’  or  *  engobe  ’  became  ap¬ 
parent. 

Engod,  -gold,  -golden :  see  En- pref. 1 1  b,  2. 

Engore  (engd«u),  v.1  Also  6  engoar,  ingore, 
7  ingoar.  [f.  En-1  +  Gore  sb.~\  trans.  To  steep 
in  gore  ;  to  make  gory,  stain  with  blood. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)39  He  shall.  .Oxen,  Sheepe, 


Cammels,  idely  engore.  1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wares  vm.  ii. 
This  new  chosen  Lord  . .  with  the  sword.  .Ingor’d  his  new- 
worne  crowne.  6  i6n  Chapman  Iliad  xii.  212  A  high- 
flown  eagle,  .sustain’d  a  dragon  all  engor’d  In  her  strong 
seres.  Ibid.  xxi.  22  (D.)  The  flood  blush’d  to  be  so  much 
engor’d  With  such  base  souls.  1615  W.  Hull  Mirr.  of 
Maiestie  86  This  bloud,  wherewith  I  am  ingoared.  c  1800 
Downman  Ragnar  Lodbrach  in  Evans  O.Ball.  III.  iv.  113 
With  hunger  keen  the  trenchant  sword  Wide  the  Scarfian 
rocks  engor’d. 

Hence  Engo*red,  ppl.  a.  Obs. 

1602  Return  fr.  Pamass.  11.  v.  iv.  (Arb.)  69  There  shall 
engoared  venom  be  my  inke. 

t  Eng0*re,  vf  Obs.  rare.  [f.  En-1  +  Gore  v.~\ 
trans.  To  gore,  wound  deeply ;  fig.  to  ‘  goad  ’, 
infuriate.  Hence  Engored,  ppl.  a. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  viii.  42  As  salvage  Bull  . .  When 
rancour  doth  with  rage  him  once  engore.  Ibid.  111.  v.  28 
By  the  great  persue  which  she  there  perceav’d  ;  Well  hoped 
shee  the  beast  engor’d  had  beene.  1596  Ibid.  iv.  ix.  31 
As  when  an  eager  mastiffe  once  doth  prove  The  tast  of 
bloud  of  some  engored  beast. 

Engorge  (engpud;;),  v.  Also  6  ingurge,  6-8 
ingorge,  [a.  F.  engorge-r,  f.  en  in  +  gorge  Gorge, 
throat.] 

1.  trans.  To  fill  the  gorge  of ;  to  gorge,  feed  or 
fill  to  excess;  chiefly  rejl.  Also  (rarely)  intr.  for  rejl. 

Prob.  first  used  (in  Eng.)  with  ref.  to  hawks  ;  see  Gorge. 

igiS  Barclay  Egloges  ii.  (1570)  Avj/i  A  birde  well  in- 
gorged  kepes  well  her  nest.  1549  Coverdale  Erasm.  Par. 
1  Cor.  viii.  4  Engorge  and  pamper  vppe  themselues  with 
flesh  offered  to  idolles.  1557  North  Diall  of  Princes  62  a, 
To  ingurge  themselves  with  wyne.  1603  Holi-mid  Plutarch’ s 
Mor.  1213  You  sit  downe  to  meat,  .but  touch  not  one  dish, 
leaving  them  afterwards  for  your  servants  to  engorge  them¬ 
selves  therewith.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  791  Greedily  she 
ingorg’d  without  restraint. 

jig.  a  1559  Dolman  in  Mirrour for  Magistr.  (1568)  N  8  b, 
With  pleasures  cloyed,  engorged  with  the  fyll.  1689  T. 
Plunket  Char.  Gd.  Commander  16  A  Cur  engorged  with 
asperity. 

b.  transf.  in  passive :  To  be  filled  to  excess, 
crammed.  Chiefly  Path,  of  animal  tissues  or 
organs  :  To  be  congested  with  blood. 

1599  Broughton' s  Lett.  i.  6  Virulent  letters  . .  ingorged 
with  impudent  lies.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  x.  499  The  Riuers 
are  ingorged  with  Salmond.  1834  J.  Forbes  Laennec' s  Dis. 
Chest  (ed.  4)  213  The  surrounding  pulmonary  substance  . . 
was  red  and  engorged.  1869  H.  Ussher  in  Eng.  Mech.  3  Dec. 
272/2  These  vessels  are  congested,  or  engorged  with  blood. 

2.  To  put  (food)  into  the  gorge ;  to  devour 
greedily.  Also  transf.  and  fig.  to  swallow  up  (as 
a  vortex). 

1541  Elyot  Image  Gov.  (1556)  72  b,  Also  ingorgeyng 
meate  upon  meate.  1609  Holland  Amm.  Marcel,  xxm. 

vi.  237  Neither  doth  any  man,  after  he  hath  once  satisfied 
his  hunger,  engorge  superfluous  meats.  1798  Month.  Mag. 
VI.  366  Prepare  not  to  ingorge  The  eternal  pyramids.  1850 
Neale  Med.  Hymns  48  Engorg’d  in  former  years,  their 
prey  Must  Death  and  Hell  restore  today. 

absol.  1739  Grobianus  142  Ingorge  once  more.  Ibid.  179 
Largely  ingorge,  and  labour  thro’  the  Treat. 

Hence  Engo-rged  ppl.  a.,  Engo’rger  sb.,  En- 
goTging  vbl.  sb. 

1562  Bulleyn  Def.  agst.  Sickness,  Sicke  men ,  Spc.  65  a, 
This  will  not  helpe  to  digest  your  ingorged  full  stomack. 
1598  Florio,  Diuoratore ,  a  deuourer,  a  glutton,  an  en- 
gorger.  1611  Cotgr.,  Ingorger ,  A  rauener,  glutton,  gulch, 
ingorger.  Engorgement ,  a  glutting,  rauening,  deuouring, 
ingorging. 

Engorgement  (eng^-ic^ment).  [f.  Engorge 
v.  +  -ment.]  a.  The  action  of  engorging,  b. 
The  state  of  being  engorged,  in  various  senses, 
esp.  Path,  the  congestion  (of  a  tissue. or  organ) 
with  blood,  secretions,  etc. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xvi.  (1632)  844  The  warre 
eates  on  still  in  the  body  of  France,  but  not  with  so  sharpe 
teeth,  nor  so  full  engorgement  as  before.  1866  A.  Flint 
Princ.  Med.  (1880)  163  The  period  during  which  the  affected 
lobe  is  in  the  state  of  active  congestion  or  engorgement. 
1872  Darwin  Emotions  xiii.  325  The  engorgement  of  the 
face,  ears,  and  eyes  with  blood.  1873  Holland  A.  Bonnie. 

vii.  1 18  His  aim  was  . .  never  to  press  to  engorgement  the 
receptive  faculties.  1878  Napheys  Phys.  Life  Woman  11. 
233  Averting  the  violent  rush  of  the  milk  . .  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  engorgement  of  the  breast.  1881  Raymond  Milling 
Gloss. ,  Engorgement ,  the  clogging  of  a  furnace. 

t  Engo-tish,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  En-  1  +  Got(h)  + 
-ish.]  trans.  To  class  or  designate  as  ‘Gothic’. 

1664  Evelyn  tr.  Freart's  Archil.  Pref.  5  To  Engotish.. 
after  their  own  capricious  humour  an  infinite  many  which 
do  all  pass  under  this  appellation. 

||  Engouement  (ang/7man).  Also  9  engou- 
ment.  [Fr. :  lit.  obstruction  in  the  throat.]  Un¬ 
reasoning  fondness. 

1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xxxiv.  (1866)  280  She  repaid 
Miss  Crawley’s  engoument  by  artless  sweetness  and  friend¬ 
ship.  1851  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Norm.  Eng.  I.  Introd.  44 
Swayed  by  the  engouement  for  classical  literature. 

Ellgouled  (engrrld),  a.  Her.  [ad.  Fr.  eugoulee, 
fem.  pa.  pple.  of  engouler,  f.  en  in  +  OF.  goitle 
(F.  gucule)  mouth  (of  a  beast).  The  mod.  Diets, 
give  the  Fr.  form  engoulde.] 

An  epithet  applied  to  bends,  crosses,  saltiers, 
etc.,  the  extremities  of  which  enter  the  mouths  of 
animals.  1830  Robson  Brit.  Her.  Gloss. 

t  Engou'ted,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  Also  5  engowted. 
.[?  f.  En-  1  +  Gout  drop.]  ?  Marked  with  spots  like 
drops  of  blood. 

c  1450  Bk.  Haiokyng  in  Rcl.  Ant.  I.  296  This  hawke  is 


engowted  into  braell  ende.  1677  N.  Cox  Gentl.  Recreation 
11.  (1706)  58  Her  Brail  feathers  are  engouted  betwixt  red 
and  black. 

Engowrt :  see  En-  pref.  1  x  a. 

t  Engowschede,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare- '.  [Ety¬ 
mology  and  meaning  uncertain  :  cf.  OF.  engoussl 
stout,  fleshy.] 

la  1400  Morte  Arth.  2053  A  dragone  engowschede. 

Engrace  (engr^'-s),  v.  Also  7  in-,  [f.  En-1  + 
Grace  j7l]  fa.  To  introduce  into  favour  (cf. 
ingratiate')  obs.  b.  To  put  grace  into. 

Hence  Engra'ced,  ppl.  a.  Engracer,  one  who 
or  that  which  engraces. 

1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ’s  Viet,  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jas.  / 
(1848)  74  Ingrac’t  into  so  high  a  favour,  a  1641  Bp.  R. 
Mountagu  Acts  y  Monum.  (1642)  235  His  intent  was. .  to  in¬ 
grace  his  service  with  King  Herod.  1874  Pusey  Lent. 
Serin.  109  He.  .made  it  a  violence  to  their  engraced  nature, 
not  to  choose  Him.  1866  —  Mirac.  Prayer  5  God  is  its 
Engracer,  its  Indweller. 

+  Engraded,  ppl.  a.  Her.  Obs.  rare—1.  Also 
in-,  [f.  En-  1  +  Grade  -f  -ed.]  (See  quot.) 

i486  Bk.  St.  Alban's ,  Her.  D  ij  b,  Off  a  cros  engraylid  or 
engradid.  Ibid.  Thei  ar  calde  armys  engradit  for  they  ar 
made  of  ij  colouris  the  wich  graditly  ar  broght  to  gedir  0011 
coloure  into  another  coloure.  Ibid.  Diijb,  Ther  is  also  a 
partyng  of  armys  of  ij  colours  ingradyt. 

+  Engraff,  ingra’ff,  v.  Obs.  or  arch.  [f. 

En-  i,  In-  +  Graft  ».] 

1.  =  Engraft  v.  i. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  33  He  . .  nygh  the  roote  in¬ 
grafted!  his  sarment.  1590  Marlowe  2nd  Pt.  Tamburlx  11. 
iii,  That  Zoacum,  that  fruit  of  bitterness,  That  in  the  midst 
of  fire  is  ingraff’d.  a  1617  Bayne  On  Eph.  (1658)  140  Before 
wee  engraffe  a  Science,  wee  cut  it,  and  set  it  for  incision. 
a  1667  Cowley  Shortness  Life  Wks.  (1688)  138  Who  does  a 
slight  and  annual  Plant  engraff  Upon  a  lasting  stock. 

2.  fig.  =  Engraft  v.  2. 

c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  563  He  is  ouer  greet  to  be  ingraffid 
here.  1542  Becon  Christm.  Banq.  Wks.  (1843)  74  He  is 
‘  the  vine,’  in  whom  we  being  ingrafted  must  needs  bring 
forth  much  fruit.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvins  Inst.  11.  145 
He  did  after  a  certain  maner  engraffe  them  into  y°  house¬ 
hold  of  Abraham.  1605  Ans7u.  Supposed  Discov.  Rom. 
Doctr.  fyc.  46  They  be  matriculated  and  ingrafted  to  the 
University.  1641  Milton  Ch.  Discip.  1.  (1851)  20  How 
many  surreptitious  works  are  ingraff’d  into  the  legitimate 
writings  of  the  Fathers.  1660  R.  Coke  Pcnver  §  Subj.  83 
That  there  is  a  God.  .is.  .naturally  ingrafted  into  the  minds 
of  all  men.  1695  E.  Welchman  Husbandm.  Manual  (1707) 
43  There  are  too  many,  who,  tho’  engrafted  into  the  Church, 
live  no  better,  .than  many  Heathens.  1739  Grobianus  224 
The  better  to  ingraff  In  Mem’ry  ev’ry  useful  Paragraph. 

b.  To  beget,  rare. 

1864  Swinburne  Atalanta  963  [Children]  All  holy  born, 
engrafted  of  Tantalus. 

■f  c.  In  passive  :  To  be  closely  attached  to.  Obs. 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  11.  ii.  67  You  haue  beene  so  lewde, 
and  so  much  ingrafted  to  Falstaffe. 

Hence  EngrafFed, ///.#.  Engra  ffer,  EngrafF- 
ing*,  vbl.  sb.  Eng-ra  ffment  =  Engraftment. 

1586  T.  Rogers  39  Art.  (1621)  125  Before  men  be  re¬ 
generate,  they  are  . .  not  engrafted,  but  wild  olives.  1604 
Shaks.  Oth.  11.  iii.  145  With  one  of  an  ingraft  Infirmitie. 
a  1619  Donne  B uxOavaTos  (1644)  81  This  first  ingrafted  and 
inborne  desire.  1643  T.  Goodwin  Trial Chr.  Grovvth  8  He 
is  the  ingraffer,  and  implanter  of  all  the  branches  into  this 
Vine,  a  1655  Vines  Lord’s  Supp.  (1 677)  285  The  one  seals 
our  engrafting  and  implanting  into  Christ.  1705  Stanhope 
Paraphr.  III.  52  Engrafting  ..  incorporates  one  sort  of 
Plant  with  a  Tree  of  another,  a  1638  Mede  Wks.  1.  xlii. 
236  By  their  spiritual  engraffment  into  him. 

Engraft,  ingraft  (en-,  ingraft),  v.  In  7 
pa.  pple.  engraften.  [f.  En-1,  In- +  Graft.] 

1.  trans.  To  graft  in ;  to  insert  (a  scion  of  one 
tree)  as  a  graft  into  ox  upon  (another).  Also  absol. 

a  1677  Barrow  Serin.  III.  xxiii.  (R.),  Upon  the  wildest 
stock  divine  husbandry  can  engraft  most  excellent  fruit. 
1701  Cunningham  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII.  1206  When  they 
ingraft,  they  do  not  slit  the  Stock  as  we  do,  but  cut  a  small 
slice  off  the  outside  of  the  Stock.  1732  Berkeley  Alcijhr. 

I.  §  14  If  upon  a  plum-tree  peaches  and  apricots  are  en¬ 
grafted.  1797  Holcroft tr. Stolterg's  Trav.  ed.  2HI.lx.367 
Trees,  .which,  by  engrafting,  bear  two  kinds  of  fruit.  1816 

J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  §  Art  II.  640  Pear-trees  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  engrafting,  .upon  free  stocks. 

b.  transf.  To  set  firmly  in. 

1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  83  The  foundation  stones  of 
every  course  were  engrafted  into,  or  rather  rooted  in  the 
rock.  Ibid.  §  245  A  socket,  whereby  the  courses  would  have 
been  mutually  engrafted. 

2.  fig.  (Often  with  express  reference  to  a  meta¬ 
phorical  ‘tree’,  ‘stock’,  etc.)  a.  To  implant 
(virtues,  dispositions,  sentiments)  in  the  mind  ;  to 
incorporate  (a  thing)  into  a  previously  existing 
system  or  unity,  (an  alien)  into  a  race  or  commu¬ 
nity  ;  and  the  like.  b.  Const,  on,  upon  :  To  super¬ 
add  (something  adventitious)  to  something  already 
existing  which  serves  as  a  basis,  f  C.  Comm.  To 
add  to  the  stock  of  a  trading  company  (cf.  En- 

GRAFTMENT  3.) 

a.  i58sABP.SANDYs5V?7«.(i84i)ii4Thisword.  .wouldroot 
out  vice  and  ingraft  virtue.  1633  Earl  Manch.  A  l  Mondo 
(1636)  203  This  ardent  Love  engrafting  me  into  God  by  her 
uniting  vertue.  1634  T.  Johnson  tr.  Parey’s  Chimrg.  xxiv. 
11.(1678)538  Lest  that  their  sad.. and  pensive  cogitations, 
should  be . .  engraften  in  the  issue.  1635  Swan  Spec.  M.  v. 
§  2.  (1643)  161  Finding  that  some  false  tenets  were  engrafted 
amongst  the  ignorant.  1642  Rogers  Naaman  Ep.  Ded.  3  Yet 
God  hath  ingrafted  your  Honour  into  another  stocke.  1643 
Milton  Divorce  11.  tii.  (1851)  70  This  cannot  be  lesse  then 
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to  ingraft  sin  into  the  substance  of  the  law.  1737  Whiston 
Josephus'  Antiq.  xvii.  xii.  §  1  A  certain  young  man.. in¬ 
grafted  himself  into  the  kindred  of  Herod  by  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  his  countenance,  a  1754  Fielding  Remedy  Afflict. 
Wks.  1775  IX.  247  Acquiring  solid  lasting  habits  of  virtue, 
and  ingrafting  them  into  our  character. 

b.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  35  All  his  works  on  mee  Good  or 
not  good  ingraft,  my  Merit  those  Shall  perfet,  and  for  these 
my  Death  shall  pay.  1736  Berkeley  App.  Querist  11. 
§  106  It  may  . .  be  fatal  to  engraft  trade  on  a  national 
bank.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  232  You  can  . .  in¬ 
graft  any  description  of  republick  on  a  monarchy.  1800 
Dundas  in  J.  Owen  Wellesley’s  Disp.  563  The  addition 
made  to  your  European  infantry,  .being  engrafted  on  old 
disciplined  well  seasoned  regiments.  1827  J.  Powell  De- 
vises  (ed.  3)  II.  245  An  executory  limitation  [is]  engrafted  on 
an  alternate  contingent  remainder  in  fee  on  another.  1839 
Alison  Hist.  Europe  (1849-50)  I.  Introd.  §  18  On  die  de¬ 
cayed  stock  of  urban  liberty  they  ingrafted  the  vigorous 
shoots  of  pastoral  freedom.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
III.  524  A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  .should  be.  .engrafted 
on  the  Bill  of  Indemnity.  1881  Grant  Cameronians  I.  i. 
14  It  had  been  added  to,  or  engrafted  on,  the  tall,  old, 
square  baronial  tower. 

C.  1697  Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  IV.  164  Whether  they 
would  admit  talleys  and  their  own  notes  to  be  engrafted 
upon  their  stock. 

3.  To  graft  (a  tree),  to  furnish  with  a  graft. 

1794  Martyn  Rousseau' s  Bot.  vii.  73  Fruit-trees  are  some¬ 
what  in  the  same  case,  by  being  ingrafted. 

+  b.  To  introduce  small-poxvirus  into  (a  per¬ 
son’s  system) ;  =  Inoculate.  Ohs. 

1717  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Lett.  (1887)  I.  228  The  boy 
was  engrafted  last  Tuesday. .  I  cannot  engraft  the  girl. 

Engraftation  (engraft^-Jan).  rare.  [f.  prec. 
+  -AT10N.]  The  action  of  engrafting. 

1816  G.  S.  Faber  Origin  Pag.  Idol.  II.  432  Engraftation. 
1817  —  Eight  Dissert.  (1845)  III.  372  Ingraftation.  a  1853 
Robertson  Serin.  Ser.  iv.  xxviii.  213  The  result  of  that  en¬ 
graftation  was,  that  the  fruit,  .savored  partly  of  the  new 
graft,  and  partly  of  the  old  stock. 

Engrafted  (engra-fted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Engraft 
v.  t-edE]  In  the  senses  of  the  vb.  lit.  and  fig. 
f  Engrafted  holding :  =  Emphyteusis. 

c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  xxxvii,  I  make  my  love  engrafted  to 
this  store.  1611  Bible  Jas.  i.  21  Receiue  with  meeknesse 
the  engrafted  word.  1657  Austen  Fruit  Trees  11.  21  The 
Tree  is  certainly  good,  an  ingrafted  Tree.  1721  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  5934/2  The  Proprietors  of  the  ingrafted  stock  are  re¬ 
quired  to  make  the  Payment  of  3/.  per  cent.  1762  J.  Brown 
Poetry  Mus.  xi.  (1763)  186  On  their  first  Entrance  into 
Rome,  these  dramatic  Shews  were  no  longer  in  their  natural, 
but  in  an  ingrafted  State,  c  1766  Burke  Ti'acts  Popery 
Laws^UVs.  IX.  391  The  Romans,  .therefore  invented  this 
species  of  engrafted  holding.  1807  J.  E.  Smith  Phys.  Bot. 
35  He  found  a  layer  of  new  wood  under  the  engrafted  bark. 

+  Engrafter.  Ohs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er.]  One 
who  engrafts. 

1721  R.  Keith  tr.  T.  a  Kempis  Soliloq.  Soul  xvi.  235  He 
is  the  Lover  and  the  Ingrafter  of  Cleanness. 

Engrafting  (engra-ftiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Engraft  v. 
-f-iNG1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Engraft  in 
various  senses. 

1667  Phil .  Trans.  II.  553  The  curious  engrafting  of 
oranges.  1717  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Lett.  I.  xxxv.  130 
The  small-pox.  .is  here  entirely  harmless  by  the  invention 
of  ingrafting,  which  is  the  term  they  give  it. 

Engraftment  (engraftment).  Also  in-,  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ment.] 

1.  The  action  of  engrafting,  lit.  and  fig.  Also 
concr.  the  shoot  engrafted,  a  graft. 

1647  M.  Hudson  Div.  Right  Govt.  11.  x.  165  The  engraft¬ 
ment  and  plantation  of  Christian  principles  in  the  heart  of 
an  Infidel,  a  1743  Savage  Ep.  Dyer  46  Those  trees  . . 
Which  from  our  own  engraftment  fruitful  rise.  1745  tr. 
Columella s  Hush.  iv.  xxix,  I  engaged  to  give  directions 
about  ingrafting  of  vines,  and  preserving  the  ingraftments. 
1774  Bp.  Halifax  Anal.  Rom.  Law  (1795)  Pref.  21  The  laws 
of  England  have  received  great  improvements  by  ingraft¬ 
ments  from  the  Roman.  1837WHITTOCK  Bk.  Trades (1842) 
370  The  consequent  ingraftment  of  Norman  French  upon 
the  previous  Saxonish  dialects.  1858  Sat.  Rev.  14  Aug. 
1 66/1  On  that  fatal  day  [Bosworth  Field]  the  White  Rose 
withered  for  ever,  and  he  cannot  stomach  its  engraftment  on 
the  rival  stalk. 

1 2.  =  Inoculation.  Obs.  Cf.  Engraft  v.  3  b. 

1722  Nettleton  Inoculation  in  Phil.  Traits.  XXXII. 
210  This  Distemper  is  raised  by  an  Ingraftment  from  the 
Small  Pox. 

+  3.  The  issuing  of  additional  stock  in  a  trading 
company.  Obs.  Cf.  Engraft  v.  2  c. 

1721  Lond.  Gaz,  No.  5934/3  The  7/.  per  cent,  which  was 
due.  .pursuant  to  the  Terms  of  the  Ingraftment.  1776  Adam 
Smith  W.  N.  I.ii,  ii.  319  The  Bank  was  allowed  to  enlarge 
its  capital  by  an  engraftment  of  1,001,171/.  ioj. 

+  Engra  ffcure.  Obs.  In  7  ingrafture.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ure.]  The  action  of  engrafting  ;  the 
state  of  being  engrafted. 

1654  Warren  Unbelievers  104  It  is  compared  to  an  in¬ 
grafture  of  a  branch  in  a  tree.  1658  Bp.  Reynolds  Lord’s 
Supp.  xi.  We  often  read,  .of  his  more  peculiar  presence  with 
and  in  his  people,  and  of  our  spiritual  ingrafture  into  him 
by  faith. 

Engrail  (engr^'l),  v.  Forms  :  a.  4-5  en- 
grele,  5  engreyl,  -grale,  6-7  engraile,  -ayl,  6- 
engrail.  (3.  5  ingrayl,  6-7  ingrail,  -ale,  -eyl, 
(6  ingrele).  [ME.  engrele ,  a.  OF.  engresle-r 
(mod.F.  engrHer) ,  commonly  believed  to  be  f.  cn - 
(see  En-1)  + gres/e,  grcle  hail. 

The  original  sense  would  thus  be  ‘  to  pit  or  indent  as 
by  a  shower  of  hail.’  The  writer  of  the  Book  of  St.  Albans 
(see  quot.  i486  s.  v.  Engrailed)  supposed  that  the  word  was 


derived  from gree  (L.  gradus )  step,  and  hence  he  gives  in - 
gradatus  as  the  Lat.  equivalent  of  ‘  engrailed/  Cf.  En- 
graded.] 

1.  a.  Her.  To  indent  the  edge  of  (an  ordinary) 
with  a  series  of  contiguous  curvilinear  notches, 
b.  Hence  gen.  to  ornament  the  edge  of  (anything) 
with  an  indented  pattern  of  this  kind. 

Almost  exclusively  in  pa.  pple.  :  see  Engrailed  ppl.  a. 

c  1420  Anturs  of  Arth.  xl,  With  his  griffuns  of  gold  en- 
grelet  fulle  gay.  a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  1030  He  beres  in  cheef 
of  azour  Engrelyd  with  a  satur  [i.e.  saltire],  c  1500  Sc. 
Poem  Her.  136  in  Q.  Eliz.  Acad.  99  The  first,  hole  croce ; 
the  tother,  engrelit  be.  1572  Bossewell  Armorie  11.  27 
The  quarters  in  the  division  of  the  Escocheon  be  engrayled. 
1605  Camden  Rem.  (1637)  214  They  bare  for  their  Armes 
Argent  a  Bend  ingreyled  Gules.  1695  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3081/4 
A  Lyon  Rampant  with  Ermine  in  a  border  ingral’d.  1766 
Porny  Heraldry  Gloss.,  Engrailed ,  This  word  signifies  a 
thing  the  hail  has  fallen  upon,  and  broken  off  the  edges, 
like  the  leaves  of  a  tree  notched  by  hail-stones.  1840  Bar¬ 
ham  Ingol.  Leg.  Pref.  4  The  Ingoldsby  escutcheon,  a  saltire 
engrailed  Gules.  1864  Boutell  Heraldry  Hist.  <$*  Pop.  xv. 
(ed.  3)  186  They  alsq  engrail  the  bend  itself.  1877  W.  Jones 
Finger-ring L.  248  A  curious  ring  was  exhibited.  .It  is  en¬ 
grailed. 

2.  transf.  To  give  a  serrated  appearance  to  ;  for¬ 
merly  sometimes,  to  roughen,  render  prickly. 

1576  Newton  tr.  Lemnie's  Complex.  286  Their  bodyes . .  en¬ 
grayled  with  lothsome  blisters.  1594  Nashe  Unfoi’t.  Trav. 
53  The  eighth  had  all  his  armour  throughout  engrayled  like 
a  crabbed  brierie  hawthorne  bush.  1612  Drayton  Poly-olb. 
xxix.  (1748)380,  I  [the  river  Wear]  indent  the  earth,  and 
then  I  it  engraile  With  many  a  turn  and  trace.  1661  Morgan 
Sph.  Gentry  1.  ii.  23  Ingraling  the  earth  by  the  waved  lines 
of  water.  1832  Tennyson  Palace  Art  xxix,  Or  over  hills 
with  peaky  tops  engrail’d. 

+  3.  To  indent,  sculpture  in  intaglio.  Obs. 

1548  Hall  Citron.  Hen.  Fill,  73  Afountayne  of  enbowed 
woorke,  gylte  with  fine  gold,  and  bice,  ingrayled  with  anticke 
woorkes.  1566  Dr  ant  Horace  Sat.  in.  Fviij  b,  The  execu- 
tours  of  Staberie  engraylde  on  his  grave,  What  were  his 
ample  legaces.  1567  Ibid.,  Arte  Poet.  B  v,  Lawes  to  ingrale 
in  during  brasse.  1577  Stanyhurst  Descr.  Irel.  in  Holin- 
shed  Chron.  VI.  26  The  famous  conquest  of  so  woorthie  a 
potentate  should  be  ingrailed  in  perpetuall  memorie.  1602 
Fulbecke  Pandects  63  Their  countenances  were  resembled 
and  engrailed  in  their  Armorie. 

+4.  ?To  variegate,  adorn  with  mixture  of  colours. 

In  the  first  two  quots.  possibly:  -To  surround  with  an  in¬ 
dented  border. 

1483  in  Antiq.  Repert.  (1807)  I.  50  Rede  cloth  engreyled 
with  vj  yerdes  of  white  woolen  cloth.  1548  Hall  Chron. 
(1809)  516  Cloth  of  golde  set  with  redde  roses  ingreyled  with 
gold  of  brouderye.  c  1611  Chapman  Iliad xxm.  761  /Eacides 
then  shows,  .a  caldron  new,  engrail’d  with  twenty  hues. 

5.  In  mod.  poetry  sometimes  used  for  :  To  orna¬ 
ment  with  (metal). 

1 1  is  not  clear  whether  any  more  definite  sense  is  intended 
in  the  examples  here  quoted. 

1814  Southey  Roderick  1,  White  turbans,  glittering 
armour,  shields  engrail’d  With  gold.  1823  Bowles  Grave 
Last  Sax.  iv.  552  The  lion  ramps  Upon  his  mailed  breast, 
engrailed  with  gold.  1870  Bryant  Iliad  I.  x.  318  The  car 
Engrailed  with  brass. 

Engrailed  (engrci-ld),///.  a.  ff.  Engrail  z>.] 

1.  (See  Engrail  v.  i.)  a.  Her.  Of  an  ordinary: 
Having  a  series  of  curvilinear  indentations  in  the 
edge.  b.  gen.  Of  the  edge  of  any  object,  of  a 
line,  a  circle,  etc. :  Ornamented  with  a  series  of 
curvilinear  indentations,  c.  Of  a  coin  :  Having 
a  margin  formed  by  an  engrailed  circle,  or  with  a 
ring  of  dots.  d.  F.ntom.  Engrailed  moth,  Teph- 
rosia  biundularia ;  Small  engrailed  moth,  T. 
crepuscularis  (Newman  Brit.  Moths  66). 

?  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  4183  He  had  sothely  for-sakene  }?e 
sawturoure  engrelede.  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans ,  Her.  E  ij  b, 
Sych  a  bordure  is  calde  a  bordure  ingraylit  for  the  colowre 
of  hym  is  put  gre  by gre  into  the  felde  of  tharmys.  1830  E. 
Hawkins  Anglo- Fr.  Coin.  128  Legend,  .within  two  con¬ 
centric  engrailed  circles.  1848  Rickman  Goth.  Arc/tit.  xx, 
The  nail-head,  and  engrailed  ornaments.  1856  Smyth 
Rom.  Fam.  Coins  <57  A  well  struck  engrailed  coin  of  ex¬ 
cellent  workmanship.  1871  W.  H.  Turner  Publ.  Harl. 
Soc.  V.  86  A  cross  engrailed  between  four  water  bougets. 

+  2.  (See  Engrail  v.  3.)  Incised,  carved  in  in¬ 
taglio.  Obs. 

1784  J.  Barry  Led.  Art  i.  (1848)  69  The  intaglio  or  en¬ 
grailed  figures  on  our  Gothic  tombs. 

+  Engrai'ling,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ingL]  The  action  of  the  verb  Engrail.  Also 
concr.  an  engrailed  edge. 

i486  Bk.  St.  A  Hans,  Her.  C  vj  a,  This  engraylyng  is  no 
propur  langage  aftir  the  sight  of  thys  cros,  bot  rather  an 
endentyng.  1611  Cotgr.,  Engreslure,  an  ingrayling,  or 
inuecking ;  a  kind  of  small  indenting,  .in  a  coat  of  Armes. 
I7S3  Hogarth  Anal.  Beauty  x.  61  Those  regular  engralings 
(as  the  heralds  express  it)  which  displeased  the  eye  before. 
1784  J.  Barry  Led.  Art  iii.  (1848)  150  This  ridiculous  carved 
work  and  engrailing. 

Engrailment.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ment.]  a.  Her . 
The  state  of  being  engrailed  or  indented  in  curved 
lines,  b.  The  engrailed  circle  round  the  margin 
of  a  coin,  etc. 

1856  Smyth  Rom.  Fam.  Coins  31  The  laureated  and  ring- 
letted  profile  of  Apollo  within  an  engrailment. 

Engrain,  ingrain  (en-,  ingrJt-n),  v.  Also 
4  engreyne,  6  engrene.  [f.  En-1,  In-  4  GRAIN. 

Palsgr.  1530  gives  a  Fr.  engrainer  to  dye.  The  word, 
whether  first  formed  in  Fr.  or  Eng.,  was  suggested  by  th* 
Fr.  phrase  engraine  (adapted  in  Eng.  as  in  grain)  where 
graine  means  the  cochineal  dye.  Hence  to  engrain  and  to 


dye  in  grain  meant  originally  to  dye  with  cochineal,  and 
subsequently  to  dye  in  any  fast  colour.  But  afterwards 
they  came  to  be  associated  with  the  word  grain,  a.  Fr.  grain , 
the  ‘  fibre  ’  or  minute  structure  of  a  thing  ;  so  that  in  mod. 
use  ‘  to  dye  in  (the)  grain  *  means  to  impregnate  the  very 
substance  of  the  material  with  the  dye,  to  dye  the  wool 
before  it  is  woven  ;  and  the  present  senses  of  the  vb.  engrain 
have  distinct  reference  to  grain  ‘  minute  structure.’  On  the 
whole  the  form  engrain  is  now  preferred  to  ingrain ;  see 
however  the  note  on  Engrained  ppl.  a.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  dye  scarlet  or  crimson  with  cochi¬ 
neal  ;  hence,  to  dye  in  fast  colours,  dye  in  grain. 
Also  transf.  and  fig.  Obs.  or  arch. 

Already  regarded  as  an  archaism  in  Spenser’s  time,  as  the 
glossary  to  Shep .  Cal.  explains  engrained  by  ‘  dyed  in  grain.’ 

a.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  11.  15  Hire  robe  was  ful  riche 
of  red  scarlet  engreyned.  1465  Mann.  <$•  Househ.  Exp.  162 
Fyne  crymysyne  engreyned.  1502  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811) 
264,  I  delyuered  my  clothes  engrened  to  Mayster  Foster. 
I532_3  Act  24  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  13  Clothe  of  the  colours  of 
scarlet,  crimosen,  or  violet  engrayned.  1579  Spenser 
Slteph.  Cal.  Feb.  131  With  Leaues  engrained  in  lusty  greene. 
1591  — Virgils  Gnat  666  The  Rose  engrained  in  pure  scarlet 
die.  1596  Fitz-geffray  Sir  F.  Drake  (1881)  35  His  worth 
in  honours  purest  dye  engraine. 

p.  1561  Daus  tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  144  b  They 
shall  not  be  clothed  in  soft  or  precious  apparell,  as  veluet, 
sattin,  or  damaske,  or  crimosine  ingrayned  but  in  sacke- 
cloth.  1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wares  11.  cxvii,  Our  fields  in- 
graynM  with  blood.  .  1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1653)  695  A 
colour  in-grained  with  the  dung  of  a  Crocodile.  1674  N. 
Fairfax  Bulk  4  Selv.  171  It  being  true  blew  Gotham  or 
Hobbes  ingrain’d.  1855  Singleton  Virgil  I.  163  Milesian 
wools,  .ingrained  With  Tyrian  crimsons. 

2.  To  cause  (a  dye)  to  sink  into  the  texture  of 
a  fabric  ;  to  work  (a  foreign  substance)  into  the 
‘  fibre  ’,  the  intimate  structure  of  anything.  Chiefly 
fig .  to  implant  ineradicably  (habits,  convictions, 
prejudices,  tastes)  in  a  person. 

a.  a  1641  Bp.  R.  Mountagu  Acts  Monum.  (1642)  129 
When  the  spots  are  engrained,  and  will  not  out  by  scour¬ 
ing,  etc.  1820  Scott  Ivanhoe  xxxv,  The  stain  hath  be¬ 
come  engrained  by  time  and  consuetude,  a  1862  Buckle 
Civiliz.  (1873)  III.  i.  43  With  such  force  had  the  circum¬ 
stance  just  narrated  engrained  superstition  in  the  Scotch 
character.  1862  Max  Muller  Chips  (1880)  I.  ix.  184  The 
feeling,  .is  so  deeply  engrained  in  human  nature. 

p.  1746-7  Hervey  Medit.  (1818)42  Evil  habits,  .thoroughly 
ingrained  in  the  disposition.  1878 /V.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII. 
20  This  republicanism  the  Talmudists  have  ingrained  in 
him. 

3.  In  passive'.  To  be  indelibly  marked  with. 

1863  Baring-Gould  Iceland  160  A  post  very  old,  and  in¬ 
grained  with  filth. 

4.  +  a.  To  give  a  certain  kind  of' texture  to  {obs. 
rare—1').  b.  nonce-ttse .  To  form  a  granular  sur¬ 
face  on  (the  skin). 

1593  Nashe  Christ’s  T.  (1613)  147  She  was  wont  in  Asses 
milke  to  bathe  her,  to  engraine  her  skin  more  gentle,  plyant, 
delicate  and  supple.  1862  Burton  Bk. -Hunter  32  The 
countless  little  wrinkles  which  engrained  his  skin. 

+  Engrarn,  v.'z  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  F.  engrener , 
f.  en -  (see  En-  frefiO)  +  grain  lit.  ‘grain’] 
intr.  Of  a  toothed  wheel,  etc. :  To  fit  into  a  cor¬ 
responding  toothed  piece  of  machinery. 

a  1774  Goldsmith  Exper.  Philos.  (1776)  II.  52  By  means 
of  the  toothed  wheel  F  engraining  in  the  toothed  rack  Dd. 

Engrained,  ingrained  (en-,  insuH-ncl), 
ppl.  a.  [f.  Engrain  vA  +  -ei)L  In  the  ppl.  adj.  used 
attrib.,  though  not  in  the  vb.,  the  form  with  in-  is 
more  common  than  that  with  en-.  In  sense  2  the 
word  is  often  heard  with  secondary  (sometimes 
even  with  primary)  stress  on  the  prefix  in-.] 

+ 1.  Dyed  in  grain  :  see  Engrain  vJ 

1599  Marston  See.  Villanie  1.  iv.  189  Ingrain’d  Habits, 
died  with  often  dips,  Are  not  so  soone  discoloured. 

b.  fig.  with  sbs.  characterizing  persons  :  Tho¬ 
roughly  permeated  with  the  characteristic  quali¬ 
ties  ;  thoroughgoing,  incorrigible.  Cf.  1  a  rogue 
in  grain’. 

1630  Rutherford  Lett.  xii.  (1862)  I.  62  The  bloody 
tongues,  crafty  foxes,  double  ingrained  hypocrites  shall 
appear  as  they  are.  1713  IVodroiu  Corr.  (1843)  II.  53  Multi¬ 
tudes  of  engrained  enemies  of  the  succession,  under  the 
cloak  of  the  Abjuration,  served  the  interests  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender.  1857  Mayhew  Lond.  Labour  I.  329  Many  in¬ 
grained  beggars  certainly  use  the  street  trade  as  a  cloak  for 
alms-seeking.  1870  Lowell  Among  my  Bis.  Ser.  1.  (1873) 
277  He  is  an  ingrained  sceptic. 

2.  Ofadye,  or  foreign  matter  of  any  sort:  Wrought 
into  the  inmost  texture  of  something.  Chiefly  fig. 
of  habits,  sentiments,  prejudices :  Deeply  rooted, 
inveterate. 

1843  Gladstone  in  For.  <5-  Col.  Q.  Rev.  II.  567  Deeply 
engrained  mischiefs  and  corruptions.  1855  Bain  Senses  y 
Int.  11.  i.  §  22  (1864)  109  A  receiver  of  posted  letters  acquires 
an  engrained  sensibility  to  half  an  ounce.  1867  Smiles 
Huguenots  Eng.  viii  (1880)  140  The  engrained  absolutism 
and  egotism  of  Louis  XIV.  .were  at  their  acme  from  his 
earliest  years.  1855  Singleton  Virgil  II.  142  From  others, 
underneath  the  wasteful  gulf,  Their  ingrained  wickedness 
is  washed  away,  Or  is  burnt  out  by  fire.  1866  Kingsley 
Hereto,  vii.  129  It  had  its  usual  ingrained  element  of  cant. 
1869  Echo  20  Mar.,  His  sinewy  hands  have  got  an  odd,  grimy 
appearance,  as  of  ingrained  coal-dust. 

Hence  Engrai  nedly  adv. 

1869  A  thenseum  16  Oct.  495  She  is  a  liar  by  instinct  and  by 
principle— designedly  and  undesignedly  a  liar  ;  an  utterly, 
mgrainedly  untrue  creature. 

t  Engrai’ner,  ingrai’ner.  [f.  as  prec.  -r 
-EB.]  One  who  engrains. 
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1805  Ann.  Rev.  III.  17  Chemistry  may  hope  one  day  to 
publish  the  scarlet  dyer’s  vade-mecum,  or  every  man  his  own 
ingrainer. 

t  Eugra  lee,  a.  Her.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  cngralU 
(mod.  engreU) :  see  Engrail  vi]  =  Engrailed. 

1572  Bossevvell  Wks.Armorie  11.  27  b,  To  beare  the  same 
[colours]  plaine,  and  neither  engralee,  rasie,  enueckie  or 
dentellie. 

Engrand :  see  En-  prefi}  2. 
t  Engra  ndize,  -ise,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  in- 
gran  dize.  [a.  Fr.  engrandiss-  extended  stem  of 
engrandi-r,  ad.  It.  ingr andire late  L.  ingran- 
dire,  f.  in-  (see  In-)  +  grandi-s  great  (see  Grand). 
Cf.  Aggrandize.]  trails.  To  make  great,  in¬ 
crease  in  estimation,  importance,  power,  rank,  or 
wealth. 

1625  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I*  *59  Curing  the  Kings 
Evil . .  a  device  to  ingrandize  the  vertue  of  Kings  when 
Miracles  were  in  fashion.  1653  A.  Wilson  Jas.  I,  53  To  in¬ 
grandize  all,  the  King  created  him.  .Viscount  Rochester. 
1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  1.  hi.  95  He  engrandiz’d  his  own 
Nephews  amongst  them.  Ibid.  hi.  1.  225  Alexander,  .en¬ 
deavoured  what  he  could  to  ingrandize  the  Title  of  Cardinal. 
1883  tr.  Allocution  Pope  Leo  XIII  in  Daily  News  1  Sept. 
2/2  Many . .  who  are  led  away  by  the  idea  of  constituting 
and  engrandising  the  nation. 

Hence  Engra'ndizing,  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1670 G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  11.  in.  192  He  began,  .to bend 
his  mind  to  the  ingrandizing  this  Kinsman.  1633  A.  Wilson 
Jas.  I,  52  With  this  Ingrandizing  Title  the  King  added  a 
great  Revenue.  1657  Reeve  Gods  Plea  83  Elate . .  imagin- 
ating,  engrandising,  preheminencies. 

+  Engra’nge,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [a.  F.  en- 
grange-r,  f.  en  in  +  grange  barn.]  trans.  To  put 
(crops)  into  a  barn  ;  to  store,  fill  (a  treasure-house). 

1480  Caxton  Ovid's  Met.  xi.  xii,  Them  . .  I  shall  enrych, 
and  shall  engrange  theire  tresoure  with  fruy t  delytable. 

Engrape  :  see  En-  pref1  i  b. 

Engrapple,  variant  of  Ingrapple  v.  Obs. 
Engrasp  (engr<rsp\  v.  [f.  En-1  -f  Grasp.] 
trans.  To  take,  or  try  to  take,  in  one’s  grasp  ;  to 
embrace,  grasp,  seize.  Also  Jig. 

I593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  123  Who  shall  engraspe  and 
bound  the  heauens  body?  1667  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  v. 
xviii.  (1713)  469  Without  any  design  of  engrasping  great 
Mysteries.  1855  Singleton  Virgil  I.  274  Ulysses,  too  . . 
engrasped  The  holy  image. 

Engrate,  var.  of  Ingrate  v.  Obs.  to  regrate. 
Engratiate,  obs.  form  of  Ingratiate. 
Engrave  (engr^-v),  v.  Pa.  pple.  engraved, 
engraven.  Also  6-8  ingrave ;  pa.  pple.  6-8 
ingraved,  6-9  ingraven.  [f.  En-1  +  Grave  v.  ; 
after  the  equivalent  Fr.  engraver  (i3~i7th  c.). 
(The  strong  pa.  pple.  engi'avcn  is  now  somewhat 
archaic  or  formal.)] 

+  1.  trans.  To  sculpture;  to  portray  or  repre¬ 
sent  by  sculpture.  Obs. 

1542  \5 d all  Apophth.  305  b,  For  his  surname,  Cicero,  he 
engraved  the  figure  and  proporcion  of  a  cicer.  1545  Joye 
Exp.  Dan.  iii.  (R.),  For  he  shall  make  ye  no  image  (.saithe 
the  Lorde)  nor  engrave  non  (nor  set  vp  non).  1583  Lyly 
Ep.  T.  Watson  in  Poems  (Arb.)  30  Lysippus  engraued 
Vulcan  with  a  streight  legge.  1577  87  Holinshed  Chron. 
III.  904/2  The  kings  my  predecessors  and  ancestors,  whose 
pictures  are  ingrauen  and  set  heere  in  order  within  this  hall. 
1591  Shaks.  1  Hen.  VI ,  11.  ii.  15  Vpon  the  which  Shall  be 
engrau’d  the  Sacke  of  Orleance.  1614  Raleigh  Hist. 
World  11.  312  His  Sepulchre  remained  in  S.  Hierome’s 
time,  and  over  it  the  Sunne  engraven. 

1 2.  a.  To  cut  into  (a  hard  material)  {obs.  rare). 
b.  To  mark  by  incisions;  to  inscribe  with  in¬ 
cised  characters  ;  to  ornament  with  incised  marks. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  iii.  viii.  37  That  seemes  rough  masons 
hand  with  engines  keene  Had  long  while  laboured  it  to 
engrave.  1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  $  Min.  Introd.,  Others 
that  yeeld  to  iron  may  be  Ingraven.  1859  Smiles  Self- 
help  v.  104  To  engrave  spoons  and  forks  with  crests  and 
ciphers.  1832  Tennyson  CEnone  72  Behold  this  fruit,  whose 
gleaming  rind  ingrav’n  *  For  the  most  fair  ’. 

3.  a.  To  carve  (an  inscription,  figures,  etc.)  upon 
a  surface;  hence,  to  record  by  engraved  or  incised 
letters  ;  also  Jig.  f  b.  To  make  (wounds,  cavities) 
by  incision. 

a.  1542  Udall  Apophth.  42  A  golden  aple  with  this  poysee 
written  or  engraved  about  it.  Ibid.  We  have  perfecte 
knowelage  of  no  more  then  is  engraven  in  our  memorie. 
1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  1.  24  The  first  &  extremest  ribbes 
. .  haue  likewise  lesser  cauities  or  gutters,  to  their  sub- 
staunce  engraued.  1594  Greene  Selimus  Wks.  1881-3  XIV. 
285  But  we  shall  soone  with  our  fine  tempered  swords, 
Engrave  our  prowesse  on  their  burganets.  1600  Holland 
Livy  127  (R.)  The  decemvirall  lawes,  they  set  up  openly  to 
be  seene,  engraven  in  brasse.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  W.  ii. 
(1857)  6  As  he  had  engraven  upon  his  wife’s  tomb.  1802 
Mar.  Edgworth  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  xii.  94  His  coat  of  arms 
engraven  upon  the  seal.  1870  Hawthorne  Eng.  Note-bks . 
(1879)  II.  43  A  cross  engraven  along  its  whole  length. 

3-  x557  T.  (Genev.)  Epist.  *iij,  In  all  partes  of  the 

worlde,  he.. as  it  were  ingraued  the  glorie  of  his  might. 
1626  G.  S andys  Ovid's  Met.  xii.  251  The  fatall  steele  . .  he 
waues  Deepe  in  his  guts,  and  wounds  on  wounds  ingraues. 
1663  Gerbier  Counsel 41  The  old  Carver,  .had  ingraven  his 
own  Name  and  Portraiture,  .in  the  Shield  of  Pallas.  1684 
Bunyan  Pilgr.  11.  63  If  their  Crimes  had  been  ingraven  in 
some  Plate  of  Iron  or  Brass.  1738  Wesley  Short  Hymns 
(1762)  I.  355  Ingraven  with  an  iron  pen  My  name  upon  Thy 
hands  is  seen. 

c.  Jig.  To  impress  deeply  ;  to  fix  indelibly, 
a.  1509  Hanves  Past ,  Pleas,  xxx.  xii,  In  my  mynde  . .  I 


had  engraved  Her  goodly  countenaunce.  1633  G.  Herbert 
Temple ,  Nature  iii,  O  smooth  my  rugged  heart,  and  there 
Engrave  thy  rev’rend  law.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks. 
V.  56  Whose  penetrating  style  has  engraved,  .in  our  hearts 
the  words  and  spirit  of  that  immortal  law.  1875  Ouseley 
Mus.  Form  iii.  30  To  engrave  them  on  his  memory. 

p.  1513  More  Rich.  Ill  (1641)  240  By  love  or  by  grudge 
ingraved  and  imprinted  in  your  heart.  1612  Drayton  Poly- 
olb.  i.  2  And  in  your  dreadfull  verse  ingrau’d  the  prophecies. 
a  1619  Fotherby  Atheom.  1.  vii.  §  2  (1622)  52  It  is  naturally 
ingrauen  into  the  mindes  of  all  men,  to  beleeue  There  is  a 
God.  #1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Jas.  V ,  Wks.  (1711)  115 
A  prince’s  name  is  surer  preserved,  and  more  ingraven  in 
paper  than  in.  .rusting  medals. 

4.  To  represent  (a  figure,  landscape,  etc.)  by 
lines  incised  upon  metal  plates  (in  mod.  use,  also 
by  lines  carved  in  relief  on  wood  blocks)  with  the 
view  of  reproducing  it  by  printing.  Also  absol. 

1667  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  HI*  x99  Cause  the  best  of  your 
statues  . .  to  be  . .  engraven  in  copper.  1672  Petty  Pol. 
Anat.  (1691)  59  He  hath  caused  distinct  Maps  to  be  made 
of  every  Barony,  .engraven  in  Copper.  1683  Ray  Corr. 
(1848)  132  Whether  he  designs  to  engrave  and  publish  any 
of  those  icons.  1710  Hearne  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  20 
Dr.  Sacheverell’s  Picture  has  been  ingrav’d  several  Times. 
1728  R.  Morris  Ess.  Anc.  Archit.  Advt.,  Prospects  of  the 
Church  and  Monuments  curiously  engraven.  1821  R.  Tur¬ 
ner  Arts  Sf  Sc.  (ed.  18)  73  How  do  people  engrave  on 
wood  ?  1827-32  J.  M.  W.  Turner  {title)  Picturesque  Views 
in  England  and  Wales,  engraved  by  the  best  artists. 

Engrave,  var.  Ingrave  obs.,  to  entomb. 
Engraved,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Engrave  v.  l-ed1.] 
In  the  senses  of  the  verb. 

1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  Heb.  i.  3  Which  Sonne  beyng  the 
bryghtnes  of  the  glorie,  and  the  ingraued  forme  of  his  per- 
sonne.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  1.  29  b,  Should  very 
vnproprely  yea  fondly  be  called  the  engraued  form  of  him. 
1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  439/1  One  of  the  first  books  illustrated 
with  designs  on  engraved  plates  was  the  production  of 
Italian  artists. 

f  Engravement.  Obs.  Also  7  ingrave- 
ment.  [f.  Engrave  v.  +  -ment.]  The  action  of  en¬ 
graving  ;  that  which  is  engraved,  an  incised  figure 
or  inscription  ;  also  fig.  an  imprint,  record,  trace. 

1604  Broughton  Cormipt.  Handl.  Relig.  99  The  Patriarks 
engrauement  in  the  twelv  stones.  1617  J  anna  Ling.  118 
Ingrauements  in  cleere  plates  endure  long.  1637  J.  Rutter 
tr.  Corneille's  Cid  1.  i,  The  furrowes  in  his  forehead  seem 
to  be  Th’  ingravements  of  his  noble  actions.  1727  De  Foe 
Syst.  Magic  1.  vi.  141  If  such  writing  or  engravement  were 
made  by  Cham. 

+  Engra'ven,  ppl .  a.  Obs.  Also  6-7  in-, 
[sir.  pa.  pple.  of  Engrave  v.]  =  Engraved. 

1583  Harsnet  Serin.  Ezek.  (1658)  130  God  . .  had  his  Son, 
the  Ingraven  Image  of  his  Father.  1588  Feaunce  Lawiers 
Log.  1.  i.  2  That  ingraven  gift  and  facultie  of  wit  and  reason. 
1593  Tell-trothes  N.  V.  Gift  (1876)  34  But  engrauen 
thoughtes  will  not  be  rubbed  forth.  1642  Rogers  Nciaman 
535  Was  not  the  Temple  full  of  Lyons  and  Cherubims,  and 
ingraven  forms?  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  ul  325/2  I  have 
procured,  .some,  .since  my  former  engraven  ones. 

+  Engra  ven,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  in-,  [peril,  f. 
prec. ;  perh.  an  alteration  of  Engrave,  due  to 
analogy  of  vbs.  with  prefix  En-1  and  suffix  -en^.] 
=  Engrave,  lit.  and  Jig. 

1605  Camden  Rem.  27  A  name  which  was  ingravened  in  the 
revestiarie  of  the  Temple.  1650  T.  Bayly  II erba  Parietis 
59  To  engraven  a  similitude.  1704  Gentleman  Instructed 
250  (D.)  Our  Maker  . .  has  also  engraven’d  the  knowledge  of 
Himself  in  our  souls.  1713  Lond.  Gaz.  5165/4  Lost.  .Two 
silver  Trencher  Plates  of  Her  Majesty’s  Engraven’d  A.  R. 

+  Engra’vening,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Engraven 
v.  +  -ingj.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Engraven; 
the  characters  in  which  anything  is  engraved. 

1645  Rutherford  Tiyal  $  Tri.  Faith  (1845)  12  The  en- 
graveningof  free  grace.  1655  Gurnall  Chn  in  Arm.  1.  129 
These  places  whose  engravening  is  too  curious  to  be  long 
pored  on  by  a  weak  eye. 

Engraver  (engivi-voi).  Also  6-8  ingraver, 
[f.  Engrave  v.  +  -er.] 

1.  One  who  engraves  ;  one  whose  business  it  is  to 
cut  devices,  figures,  or  letters  in  wood,  metal,  stone, 
etc.  Now  often  spec,  one  who  engraves  pictures  on 
metal  or  wood  from  which  prints  are  to  be  taken. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Pi’imaud.  Fr.Acad.  11.  (1594)  47  From  what 
paterns  doe  Painters  and  Ingrauers  take  the  fashion  and 
forme  of  those  Images  and  pictures.  r6n  Bible  Exod. 
xxxviii.  23  Aholiab,  son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
an  engraver.  1666  Pepys  Diary  26  Mar.  To  see  the  famous 
engraver,  to  get  him  to  grave  a  seal  for  the  office.  1690 
Temple  Ess.  Hei'oic  Virtue  Wks.  1731  I.  215  This  Odin  was 
..the  first  Engraver  of  the  Runick  Letters  or  Characters. 
1705  Hearne  Collect.  18  Aug.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  30  Cole 
the  Ingraver,  a  1779  Warburton  Lett.  Literary  Property 
(R.1,  Could  we  easily  think  that  a  printseller  or  engraver 
should  be  able  to  obtain  that  for  his  baubles?  1815 Scribble- 
omania  192  ( note ),  His  engraver,  .undertook  to  procure  a 
similar  stone.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  1.  vii,  His  eyes  are 
like  the  over-tried  eyes  of  an  engraver. 

2.  An  engraving  tool,  a  graver,  rare. 

1821  Craig  Led.  Drawing  vii.  37 1  The  implements  for 
this  species  of  art  are  five  or  six  engravers  of  various  lengths 
and  thicknesses. 

t  Engravery.  Obs.  Also  6-7  ingravery, 
-ie.  [f.  as  prec. :  see  -ery.]  The  art  or  work  of 
the  engraver;  concr.  the  productions  of  the  en¬ 
graver’s  art ;  also  ( rarely )  an  individual  work  of 
the  kind,  a  piece  of  engraving. 

•  1566  Painter  Pal.  Pleas.  (18..)  II.  533.  1611  Cotgr., 

Mauequinage ,  anticke  ingrauerie,  or  earning,  in  Wainscot, 
or  Stone-worke.  1638  Baker  tr.  Balzac’s  Lett.  (1654)  IV.  | 


44  He  hath  in  charge  to  present  you  with  my  ..small  In¬ 
gravery.  1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  554  The  Cabinets,  copper 
Cuts  and  Engravery  of  Monsieur  de  Marolles.  a  1682  Sir 
T.  Browne  Tracts  4  They  wonder  to  find  the  art  of  in¬ 
gravery  so  ancient  upon  pretious  stones  and  signets.  Ibid. 
U684)  210  Some  handsome  Engraveries  and  Medals. 

Engraving  (engr^i-vig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Engrave 

V.  +  -ING1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  verb  Engrave  ;  the  art  of 
the  engraver. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  569  There  is  in  marble  of  his 
portraying  and  ingrauing,  an  old  woman  drunken.  1696 
Bp.  Patrick  Comm.  Ex.  xxxii.  (1697)  632  Interpreters  take 
it  [a  Heb.  word]  here  for  an  Instrument  of  Engraving.  1776 
Gibbon  Decl.  $  F.  I.  397  The  elegance  of  his  designs  and 
engraving.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  IX.  439/2  In  Germany  en¬ 
graving  made  more  rapid  strides  towards  excellence. 

2.  concr.  That  which  is  engraved ;  an  engraved 
figure  or  inscription,  rare .  +Also  Jig.  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  {e.g.  on  the  mind). 

1611  Bible  Ex.  xxviii.  11  The  worke  of  an  engrauer  in 
stone ;  like  the  engrauings  of  a  signet.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig. 
Man.  iv.  vii.  355  The  Fall  of  Man  did  [not]  wholly  raze  out 
the  Engravings  of  those  common  Notions.  1738-41  War- 
burton  Div.  Legat.  iv.  v.  (R.'l,  It  appears  ..from  the  en¬ 
gravings  on  Aaron’s  breast-plate,  that  letters  were  in 
common  use.  1884  Cyclist  13  Feb.  243/1  Beautiful  specimens 
of  Doulton’s  ware,  salad  bowls  and  servers,  with  silver 
mounts  and  a  suitable  engraving. 

3.  An  impression  from  an  engraved  plate. 

1803  Med.  Jrnl.  X.  187  Two  painted  Engravings  of  Cow- 
Pock  and  other  Eruptions.  1816  Singer  Hist.  Cards  224 
It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  that 
engravings  on  copper  were  used  as  embellishments  for  books 
in  England,  i860  Sala  Hogarth  117  A  handsome  cabinet 
of  paintings,  drawings,  and  engravings. 

t  Engra’vure.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Engrave  v. 
+  -DRE.J  An  engraving. 

1716  Myles  Davies  A  then.  Brit.  III.  90. 
t  Engrea’se,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  En-1  +- 
Grease,  after  Fr.  engraisser.~\  trans.  To  fill 
with  grease;  to  fatten. 

1563  87  Foxe  A.  <5-  M.  (1843)  V.  615  They  are  fatted  and 
engreased  like  swine. 

t  Engrea'ten,  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-1  +  Great  a.  + 
-en5.]  trails.  To  make  great;  to  increase,  ag¬ 
grandize;  also  fig.  to  aggravate  (an  offence). 
Hence  Engrea'tening  vbl.  sb. 

c  1614  Cornwallyes  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  I.  156  The  late 
working  of  these  conjunctions  between  them,  to  the  en- 
greatning  of  them,  and  peril  of  us.  1641  Relation  Anno. 
Earl  Strafford  4  He  had  engreatned  and  advanced  the 
Kings  Revenues.  1681  Nr. vile  Plato  Rediv.  186  To  en- 
greaten  the  King  against  the  Interest  and  Liberty  of  their 
own  Country.  1684  Contempt  State  Man.  n.  x.  (1699) 
238  Sin  is  . .  much  engreatned  by  the  circumstances  which 
attend  it. 

t  En-gree,  adv.  Obs.  Also  en  gre.  [F.  en 
gre.]  In  good  part. 

14. .  Pol.  Rel.  .J-  L.  Poems  (1866)  38  Beseching  you,  Dere 
heret,  as  Enterly  as  y  cane,  to  take  en  gre  this  poure 
gifte.  c  1473  Partenay  3819  Off  aduersite  en-gree  take  the 
porte. 

Engreen:  see  En-  pref. 1  2. 
t  Engrege,  v.  Obs.  Also  4  engredge,  -gge. 
[ad.  OF.  engregier,  f.  late  L.  *ingravidre  (cf. 
L.  ingravdre  Engrieve),  f.  in-+gravi-s  heavy. 
SeeAGGREGE.]  trans.  a.  To  make  heavy  or  dull; 
hence,  to  harden  (the  conscience,  heart),  b.  To 
increase  the  importance  of ;  to  aggravate. 

1382  Wyclif  Ex.  vii.  14  Engregid  is  the  herte  of  Pharao. 
Ibid.  viii.  15  Pharao  forsothe  seynge  that  there  was  Jeue 
rest,  his  herte  engredgide.  c  1386  Chaucer  Pers.  T.  ?  905 
Alle  thise  thynges  after  \>at  they  been  grete  or  smale  en- 
greggen  [v.r.  engregen]  the  conscience  of  man.  —  Melibeus 
p  321  Everych  of  hem  encreseth  and  engreggith  other. 

?  a  1600  Dial.  betw.  Clerk  i§-  Courtier  4  (Jam.)  Ye  wald  hife 
it,  And  not  engrege  the  case  sa  hie. 

Engreif(f,  Sc.  var.  of  Engrieve  v.  Obs. 
Engrele,  -greyl,  var.  of  Engrail  v.  Obs. 
Engrene,  -greyn,  obs.  forms  of  Engrain  v. 
t  Engrie've,  v-  Obs.  Forms  :  a.  4  engreve, 
(Sc.  engrief(f),  4-5  engreive  (Sc.  engrew),  6 
engreue,  -eeue,  6-7  engreve,  6-  engrieve.  0.  4 
ingreve,  6  ingreeue,  -ieue.  [ad.  OF.  engrever 
L.  ingravdre ,  f.  in -  (see  In-)  +grav-is  heavy  ;  cf. 
En-1  and  Grieve.] 

1.  trans.  To  cause  grief  or  pain  to  ;  to  annoy, 
hurt,  vex.  Also  absol.  To  do  harm,  be  trouble¬ 
some. 

137S  Barbour  Bruce  xi.  504  Myscheif.  .that  suld  swa  en- 
greiff,  That  na  hys  vorschip  suld  thame  releif.  Ibid.  xm. 
210  The  scottis  archeris. .  Ingrevand  [v.r.  engrewand]  thame 
so  gretumly.  .That  thai  vayndist  a  litell  we.  Ibid.  xx.  200 
For  it,  he  said,  mycht  nocht  releif.  And  mycht  [thaim-self] 
gretly  engreif.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3444  Yit  no  thyng  en- 
greveth  mee.  c  142.5  Wyntoun  Cron.  viii.  xxxv.  190  He 
hat  mast  engrewyt  here.  .Suld  have  he  grettast  Prys,  wyth 
pi  Bat  he  engrewyt  honestly.  1513  Douglas  /Ends  x.  xiii. 
19  Bot  pryncipally  Mezentyus  all  engrevit.  1626  Bacon 
Sylva  (1651)  §  828  Aches,  and  Hurts,  and  Cornes,  do  En¬ 
grieve,  either  towards  Raine,  or  towards  Frost. 

2.  To  make  grievous  ;  to  represent  as  grievous  ; 
to  aggravate. 

1535  Cromwell  Let.  Gardiner  in  Burnet  Collect.  460 
In  which  part  ye  shall  somewhat  engrieve  the  matter. 
a  1553  Bp.  Gardiner  in  Foxe  A.  4  M.  (1563)  734  b,  To 
engreue  it  to  be  an  importable  burden.  1592  Couspir.  Pre¬ 
tended  Kef.  40  Seeking  also  to  engreeue  their  faultes. 


ENGRIN. 
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ENGROSSING. 


3.  To  make  a  grievance  of ;  to  take  as-  a  ground 
of  accusation  or  reproach. 

i577-87  Houkshed  Chron.  III.  1111/2  Mine  owne  con¬ 
fession  is  ingreeued  against  me.  Ibid.  III.  1114/1,  I  am 
sorie  to  ingreeue  anie  other  mans  doings. 

Hence  Engrie  ved,  ppl.  a. 

1591  Spenser  Vis.  Worlds  Van.  159,  I  gan  in  my  en- 
grieued  brest  To  scorne  all  difference  of  great  and  small. 

1  Engrrn,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  En-1  +  Grin 
snare.]  trans.  To  ensnare. 

1340  Ayenb.  154  Alle  (>o  ••  ket  habbe}>  zuo  j?e  herten  en- 
grined  ine  dyeules  nette. 

Engroee,  obs.  form  of  Engross. 

Engroehe,  obs.  form  of  Encroach. 

Engroove,  ingroove  (en-,  ingr«-v),  v.  [f. 
En-1,  In-  4-  Groove  sb.  or  ».]  trans.  a.  To  work 
(something)  into  a  groove,  b.  To  form  a  groove  in. 

a  1842  Tennyson  Love  thou  thy  land  xii,  Let  the  change 
which  comes  be  free  To  ingroove  itself  with  that  which  flies. 
1880  Blackmore  Mary  Anerley  II.  iii.  39  A  narrow  glen, 
engrooved  with  sliding  water. 

Engross  (engr<?u*s),  v.  Forms:  a.  4  engrosy, 
5-7  engrose,  6-7  engrosse,  5  engroee,  5-  en¬ 
gross.  jQ.  5-8  ingrosse,  5-7  ingrose,  (5  in- 
groos),  5-6  ingroce.  [Three  distinct  formations, 
from  elements  ultimately  identical.  (1)  In  senses 
1-2  a.  AF.  engrossc-r  (med.L.  ingrossdre)  to  write 
in  large  letters,  f.  grosse  —  med.L.  grossa  large 
writing,  a  transcript  in  large  letters  (fern,  of grossus 
large,  thick :  see  Gross  a.).  (2)  In  senses  3-7 

f.  phrase  in  gross ,  Fr.  en  gros  =  ‘  in  the  lump,  by 
wholesale  ’.  AF.  engrosser  and  Anglo-Lat.  in- 
grossare  in  sense  3  are  found  in  the  Statutes.  (3) 

In  senses  8-1 1  a.  Fr.  engrosser  to  make  big,  thick, 
or  gross,  corresp.  to  Pr.  cngrossar,  Sp.  engrosar , 

It.  ingrossare  late  L.  ingrossdre ,  f.  in-  (see  In-)  + 
gross-us  stout,  thick,  Gross.] 

I.  To  write  in  large. 

1.  trans.  To  write  in  large  letters;  chiefly,  and 
now  almost  exclusively,  to  write  in  a  peculiar 
character  appropriate  to  legal  documents ;  hence , 
to  write  out  or  express  in  legal  form.  Also 
ahsol. 

a.  [1304  Year-bks.  32-33  Edw.  /,  315  Quant  une  fin  est 
engrosse  em  ne  resortira  james  a  bref  ne  a  note  chalanger.] 
c  1430  Lydg.  Story  Thebes  2098  Engrosed  vp.  .And  enrolled 
only  for  witnesse  In  ^oure  regestres.  1467  in  Eng.  Gilds 
(1870)  379  The  actes  of  the  yelde  . .  shullen  be  enacted  and 
engrossed  in  a  quayer  of  parchemyn.  1557  Ord.  Hospitalls 
F  vij,  The  whole  accompt . .  yow  shall  engrosse  and  write 
faire  into  a  Booke.  1591  Wills  <5-  Inv.  N.  C .  (i860)  II.  199 
For  engrossing  his  will,  twice  unto  paipar,  after  unto 
parchment.  1595  Spenser  Col.  Clout  636  Her  name.  .1  will 
. .  in  the  ground,  .engrosse,  And  fill  with  stones.  1632  Star 
Chainb.  Cases  (1886)  164  Bampton  and  his  wife  brought 
their  answere  readie  drawen  to  him  and  desired  him  to 
engrosse  it.  1664-5  Pepys  Diary  II.  337  The  story  of  the 
several  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  engrossed  in  vellum. 
1735  Pope  Prol.  Sat.  18  A  clerc.  .Who  pens  a  Stanza  when 
he  should  engross.  1818  Cruise  Digest  v.  7^  The  fine  being 
engrossed  and  completed  as  a  fine  of  Michaelmas  term. 
1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xxiv.  The  Clerk  of  Court,  proceeded 
to  engross  in  the  record  the  yet  unknown  verdict,  i860 
Forster  Gr.  Remonstr.  213  That  the  Declaration  should 
be  duly  engrossed,  and  again  brought  in . .  the  next  day. 

p.  1564  Bulleyn  Dial.  agst.  Feuer  Pest  (1888)  21  Wee 
haue  drawen  and  ingrossed  his  bookes.  1587  Harrison 
England  11.  viii.  (1877)  If  *7^  They  will  haue  the  bil'le  in- 
grossed,  that  is  to  saie,  put  in  parchment.  1600  Holland 
Livy  iv.  147  This  was  openly  ingrossed  in  publicke 
Tables.  1640-4  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  350  The 
Charge  ingrossed  against  Inigo  Jones  upon  the  Complaint 
of  the  Parishioners  of  St.  Gregories.  1660  Marvell  Corr. 
Wks.  1872-5  II.  vi.  25  The  Bill,  upon  reading  the  amend¬ 
ments,  was  ordered  to  be  ingrossed.  1793  Sm  eaton  Edy- 
stone  L.  §  314  Instructions  ..  fairly  ingrossed. 

fb.  ITence,  to  put  into  regular  shape;  to  ar¬ 
range  (a  matter).  Obs. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  xxxiv,  To  call  his  lordes  . . 
And  his  lyeges  to  assemble  yfere  Fynally  to  engroee  this 
mattere.  1526  Skelton  Magnyf.  2467  Yet,  let  us  se  thys 
matter  thorowly  ingrosed. 

+  c.  To  name  in  a  formal  document,  to  write 
the  hame  of ;  hence,  to  include  in  a  list.  Obs. 

1589  Nashe  in  Greene  Mcnaphou  (Arb.)  Introd.  6  Mongst 
this  kinde  of  men  . .  I  can  but  ingrosse  some  deepe  read 
Grammarians.  1605  A nsw.  Supposed  Discov.  Romish 
Doctr.  2  Engrossing  him  in  the  Catalogue  of  censured, 
excommuHicate  and  denounced  Hereticks.  1621  Quarles 
Argalus  <$•  P.  (1678)  36  T’ingross  their  names  within  his  ; 
Register.  1660  Sharrock  Vegetables  2  They  stand  aloof 
from  the  knowledge  of  most  of  the  particulars  therein  to  , 
be  ingrost. 

f  2.  transf.  To  portray  in  large.  Obs .  rare—'. 

1538  Leland  I  tin.  VI.  3  An  High  Tumbe  of  Marble,  but 
no  Image  engrossid  on  it. 

II.  To  deal  with  ‘in  the  gross ’. 

+  3.  To  buy  up  wholesale  ;  esp.  to  buy  up  the 
whole  stock,  or  as  much  as  possible,  of  (a  com¬ 
modity)  for  the  purpose  of  ‘  regrating’  or  retailing 
it  at  a  monopoly  price.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

a  1400  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  353  No  regratour  ne  go  owt  of 
town  for  to  engrosy  }?e  chaffare.  1591  G.  Fletcher  Russe 
Commw.  (1857)  9  Their  nobilitie.  .use  to  engrosse  it.  1622 
Misselden  Free  Trade  71  Some  one  or  few  ..  doe  ioine 
together  to  engrosse  and  buy  in  a  Commodity,  a  1640  Day 
Pari.  Bees  (1881)  73  Fucus,  you  That  engrost  our  Hony 
deaw,  Bought  wax  and  honey  up  by  th'  great.  1647  May 


Hist.  Pari.  1.  ii.  17  Disarming  the  people  by  engrossing  of 
Gunpowder,  .and  setting  so  high  a  rate  upon  it.  1827  Hal- 
i.am  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  II.  viii.  35  One  man  was  fined  and 
set  in  the  pillory  for  engrossing  corn.  1872  Yeats  Gro'ivth 
Comm.  379  Edicts . .  against  engrossing  the  market. 

p.  1548  Cranmf.r  Catech .  77  Forstallyng,  regratyng  . . 
ingrossing  of  marchaundise.  1622  Malynes  Anc.  Law- 
Merch.  123  Salt  . .  they  by  authoritie  did  ingrosse  for  the 
king.  1672  Marvell  Reh.  Transp.  r.  262  You  have  so  in- 
grossed  and  bought  up  all  the  ammunition  of  Railing, 
d  b.  with  reference  to  land.  Obs. 

1719  W.  Wood  Surv.  Trade  172  The  false  . .  notion  . . 
induces  them  to  Engross  great  Tracts  of  Land.  1728  Swift 
Answ.  Memorial ,  Grasiers  ..  were  ready  to  ingross  great 
quantities  of  land.  1767  A.  Young  Farjn.  Lett,  to  People  53 
Complaints  are  every  where  made  of  engrossing  farms. 

4.  transf.  and  fig.  +  a.  To  get  together,  collect 
from  all  quarters  ;  also  to  engross  up  {obs.).  b.  To 
gain  or  keep  exclusive  possession  of ;  to  concen¬ 
trate  (property,  trade,  privileges,  functions)  in 
one’s  own  possession  (often  with  the  notion  of  un¬ 
fairness  or  injury  to  others)  ;  to  1  monopolize \ 

a.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV ,  111.  ii.  148  Percy  is  but  my 
Factor.. To  engrosse  vp  glorious  Deedes  on  my  behalfe. 
1599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia’s  Rev.  iv.  ii.  16  An’  you  engrosse 
’hem  all  for  your  owne  use.  1628  Ford  Lover's  Mel.  11.  i, 
You,  Aretus,  and  I  engross  . .  The  affairs  of  government. 
1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  n.  §  5  (1656)  With  my 
friend  I  desire  not  to  share  or  participate,  but  to  engrosse 
his  sorrowes.  1694  Dr.  Slare  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII. 
218  He.  .engrossed  all  the  Pyrites  or  Copperas-stone  to 
himself,  a  1740  Tickell  To  Addison  on  Cato  (R.),  Too 
long  hath  love  engrossed  Britannia’s  stage.  1781  J.  Moore 
View  Soc.  It.  (1790)  I.  iii.  34  The  men  being  allowed  to  en¬ 
gross  as  many  women  as  they  can  maintain.  1832  Austin 
Jurispr.  (1879)  I.  vi.  243  In  most  actual  societies  the  sovereign 
powers  are  engrossed  by  a  single  member  of  the  whole. 
a  1862  Buckle  Civiliz.  (1869)  III.  iv.  212  Seeing  a  single 
person  engross  the  conversation. 

3.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  11.  ii.  203,  I  haue  . .  ingross’d 

opportunities  to  meete  her.  1606  — Ant.  <$•  Cl.  iii.  vii.  37 
Your  Marriners  are  Militers,  Reapers,  people  Ingrost  by 
swift  Impresse.  1641  Wilkins  Math.  Magick  1.  xi.  (1648) 
75  Abundance  of  wealth  . .  was  then  ingrossed  in  the  po* 
session  of  some  few  particular  persons.  1645  Milton  Te- 
trach.  (1851)  153  Som  . .  would  ingrosse  to  themselves  the 
whole  trade  of  interpreting.  1691-8  Norris  Pract.  Disc. 
IV.  310  Alms-giving  . .  is  so  eminent  a  part  of  Charity  that 
it  has  in  a  Manner  ingross’d  the  Name  of  it.  1775  Adair 
Amer.  Ind.  457  Our  rulers  ought  not  to  allow  ..  the 
Mushohge  to  ingross  this  vast  forest.  1790  Beatson  Nav. 
Sp  Mil.  Mem.  309  Grasping  at  an  opportunity  to  ingross 
this  trade  to  themselves. 

f  c.  nonce-ttse.  To  attribute  exclusively  to. 

1641  Vind.  Smectymnuus  §  7.  95  A  power  of  remitting 
sinnes,  which  we  hope  he  will  not  ingrosse  to  Bishops  ex¬ 
cluding  Presbyters. 

5.  Of  things:  To  require  the  entire  use  of,  take 
altogether  to  itself ;  to  occupy  entirely,  absorb. 

1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  xii.  Ixxiii.  (1612)  304  Skarlet 
Hats,  Stoles,  and  Coules  too  much  ingrost  the  sport.  1655 
Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  vii.  i.  §  21  Norfolke  Rebellion,  as  nearer 
London,  engrossed  all  warlike  provisions.  1768  Beattie 
Minstr.  11.  (R.)  Pondering  on  former  days  by  guilt  en¬ 
gross’d.  1804  Colebrooke  Husb.  C 07711)1.  Bengal  (1806) 
154  From  this  country  [India]  . .  Europe  was  antiently  sup¬ 
plied  with  it  [indigo]  until  the  produce  of  America  engrossed 
the  market.  1846  McCulloch  Acc.  Brit.  Empire  (1854) 

I.  527  Potatoes  engross  the  whole  manure  of  the  little 
farmers.  1874  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  lxxx.  8  The  old 
trees,  which  long  had  engrossed  the  soil. 

b.  Of  an  object  of  thought  or  feeling  :  To  draw 
entirely  to  itself,  occupy  exclusively,  absorb  (the 
affections,  attention,  mind,  time,  etc.). 

a.  1665  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  viii.  46  Philosophy  would 
not  have  engrossed  our  pen.  1732  Pope  Ess.  Man  1.  119 
If  man  alone  engross  not  Heaven’s  high  care.  1746-7  Col¬ 
lins  Poems  (1796)  1 12  They,  whose  sight  such  dreary 
dreams  engross.  1769  Junius  Lett.  xi.  44  A  measure  so 
singularly  daring  that  it  . .  engrosses  all  our  resentment. 
1781  Cowfer  Let.  2  Apr.,  My  morning  is  engrossed  by 
the  garden.  1820  Hazlitt  Led.  Dram.  Lit.  4  Letting 
the  generation  we  live  in  engross  nearly  all  our  admiration. 
1868  E.  Edwards  Raleigh  I.  iii.  45  The  captain  obtained 
his  audience,  and  engrossed  the  watchfulness  of  the  re¬ 
tainers. 

p.  1665  Boyle  Occas.  Refl.  iii.  i.  (1675)  147  Without  leav¬ 
ing  behind  them  any  thing  that  can  . .  entertain  our  Sight 
in  the  very  place,  where  before  they  Ingross'd  it.  1742 
Richardson  Pamela  IV.  148  This  will  so  ingross  the  dear 
Lady’s  Pen.  1777  Watson  Philip  1 1  ( 1793)  I.  ix.  11.  368 
The  attention  of  the  French  king  was  ingrossed. 

6.  To  absorb  or  engage  the  whole  attention  or 
all  the  faculties  of. 

1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  50.  ?  1  Orlando  believed  himself 
..not  to  be  engross’d  by  any  particular  Affection.  1729 
Butler  Serin.  Wks.  (1874)  II.  135  The  degree  in  which 
self-love  engrosses  us.  1814  Jane  Austen  Lady  Susan  xx. 
(1879)  247  The  folly  of  the  young  man  and  the  confusion  of 
Frederica  entirely  engrossed  him.  1856  Kane  Ard.  Expi. 

II.  xxii.  219  Marsumah  and  Meteh  had  been  engrossed  with 
their  bird-catching.  1872  Black  Adv.  Phaeton  viii.  118 
He  was  entirely  engrossed  in  attending  to  her  wants. 

•fl  7.  In  certain  strained  fig.  uses,  app.  derived 
from  3:  +  a.  To  include  altogether  (obs.  rare—1; 
suggested  by  the  rime)..  +  b.  In  17th  c. :  To  get 
hold  of  (an  idea) ;  to  conceive  (a  sentiment)  {obs.). 

c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  170  Almyghty  God  in  persons 
thre,  Alle  in  oone  substance  ay  ingroost.  1632  Hf.y- 
wood  Iron  Age  11.  v.  Wks.  1874  III.  429  Proiects  . .  for 
which  I  haue  ingrost  a  mortall  enuy  here.  1633  Ford 
Broken  H.  iii.  iii,  Thou  hast  there  engross’d  Some  rarity  of 
wit  to  grace  the  nuptials  Of  thy  fair  sister,  a  1643  W. 
Cartwright  To  King  on  Return  fr.  Scotl.  (R.),  Your 
prolong'd  delay  . .  made  our  jealousy  engross  New  feares, 


III.  To  render  gross,  dense,  or  bulky, 
f  8.  To  render  (fluids)  gross  or  dense  ;  to  con¬ 
dense  (vapours).  Also  intr.  for  rcjl.  Obs. 

1561  E  den  Art.  Nauig.  11.  xix.  51  Rayne  is  made  or  en- 
gendred  of  moyste  vapours  which  . .  are  ingroced.  1582 
Hester  Seer.  Phiorav.  1.  xl.  49  The  liuer.  .not  beyng  able 
to  disgest  them  [crude  humours],  .they  ingrose  and  become 
maligne.  1586  Cogan  Haven  Health  cxli.  (1636)  271  Va¬ 
pours  and  fumes,  .being  ingrossed  by  cqldnesse  of  the  braine, 
distil  to  the  lower  parts.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  vi.  46  The 
waves  thereof,  .were  Engrost  with  mud. 

9.  fa.  To  make  (the  body)  gross  or  fat;  to 
fatten  {obs.}.  b.  To  make  (the  mind)  gross  or 
dull  {arch.) ;  formerly  also  intr.  for  rcjl. 

1587  Harrison  England  11.  vi.  (1877)  1.  142  They  [the 
Scotch] . .  so  ingrosse  their  bodies.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill , 
iii.  vii.  76.  1626  T.  H.  Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  120  It  hap- 
peneth  to  soules,  which  are  great  louers  of  sensuall  plea¬ 
sures,  to  engrosse,  thicken  themselues.  #1628  F.  Greville 
Humane  Learn,  liii,  Poems  (1633)  33  Engrosse  the  minde. 
1826  E.  Irving  Babylon  II.  vi.  89  They  were  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  heart’s  ossification,  their  faculties  engrossed 
and  imbruted. 

tio.  trans.  To  make  thick  or  bulky  ;  to  increase 
in  size.  Obs. 

ci6ii  Chapman  Iliad  xvm.  640  Fire,  invading  city  roofs, 
is  suddenly  engrost  And  made  a  wondrous  mighty  flame. 
1624  Wotton  A  rehit.  (1672)  27  Though  Pillars  by  chan¬ 
nelling,  be  seemingly  ingrossed  to  our  Sight.  1663  Gerbier 
Counsel  47  Materials  of  weight,  as  Sauder,  wherewith  an 
unconscionable  Plummer  can  ingrosse  his  Bill. 

tn.  Mil.  [Cf.  It.  ingrossare  in  same  senses.] 
To  increase  the  numerical  strength  of  (an  army); 
also,  to  draw  up  (a  battalion)  in  a  compact  body. 

1526  St.  Papers ,  Hen.  VIII ,  VI.  376  Our  armye  was  in- 
grocyd  by  the  newe  comyng  of  thies  lanceknightes.  1581 
Styward  Mart.  Discip.  1.  26  The  companies  being^thus 
doubled  &  the  battailes  ingrosed  . .  euerie  ensigne  maie 
seeke  out  his  owne  band.  Ibid.  1.  27  Then  doubling  y  ranks 
of  these  hargubuseirs  . .  they  must  bee  ingrossed.  1650 
Howell  Giraffis  Rev.  Naples  53  They  went  on  in  ingross¬ 
ing  the  militia.  1654  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Bentivoglio's  Warrs 
Flanders  202  His  Camp  was  not  then  very  great,  but  he 
hoped  to  have  it  speedily  ingrost  by  some  Germans. 

Engrossed  (engrJu-st),///.  a.  [f.  Engross  v. 
+  -ED1.]  In  various  senses  of  the  vb. :  e.g.  a. 
Written  out  large,  written  in  a  legal  hand ;  ex¬ 
pressed  or  incorporated  in  a  legal  document. 
F  b.  Collected  from  various  quarters,  amassed  in 
large  quantity  {obs.}.  +  c.  Thickened,  swollen  {obs.). 

a.  1640-4  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  iii.  (1692)  I.  59  The 
Ingrossed  Articles  were  again  presently  read  in  the  House. 
1748  J.  Mason  Elocut.  14  Such  a  Monotony  as  Attorney’s 
Clerks  read  in  when  they  examine  an  engrossed  Deed. 

b.  1599  Marston  Sco.  Villanie  iii.  227  Nere  his  tongue 
shall  lie  Till  his  ingrossed  iests  are  all  drawne  dry. 

C.  1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  l  20  Where  the  body  of 
the  Vertebre  should  be,  that  is  to  say,  the  engrossed  part. 
c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  xm.  613  When  the  engrossed  waves 
Boil  into  foam. 

Hence  Engrossedly  adv.f  in  an  engrossed  man¬ 
ner  ;  with  absorbed  attention. 

1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  iii.  v,  Bella’s  eyes  dropped  more 
engrossedly  over  her  book. 

Engrosser  (engnJmsoi),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Engross 
v.  +  -er.]  One  who  engrosses. 

+ 1.  One  who  buys  in  large  quantities,  esp.  with 
the  view  of  being  able  to  secure  a  monopoly. 
Also,  one  who  buys  up  large  quantities  of  land, 
or  obtains  possession  of  many  tenements,  to  the 
detriment  of  his  neighbours.  Obs.  cxc.  Hist. 

c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  $  Lint.  Mon.  (1875)  135  The  said 
brogers  and  engrossers  of  offices.  1549  Latimer  1st  Serin, 
bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  33  Ingrossers  of  tenamentes  and  landes, 
throughe  whose  couetousnes,  villages  decaye  and  fall 
downe.  1636  Healey  Life  Epictetus' ,  That  is,  to  the  un¬ 
learned  engrosser  of  books.  1692  Tryon  Good  Housew.  xix. 
171  The  first  Ingrossers  and  Buyers  thereof  [Canary]  were 
Apothecaries.  1778  R.  H.  Lee  in  Sparks  Coi'r.  Amer.  Rez>. 
(1853)  H.  216  An  artificial  scarcity,  created  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  by  an  infamous  set  of  engrossers.  1783  Burke 
Report  Affairs  I ndiaNY%.  XI.  144  The  engrossers  of  opium. 

b.  One  who  ‘  monopolizes’  or  obtains  exclusive 
possession  of  (anything). 

1630  Naunton  Fragiti.  Reg.  (Arb.)  52  M}^  Lord  of  Essex 
. .  was  noted  for  too  bold  an  ingrosser  both  of  fame  and 
favour.  1729  Gay  Polly  ill.  Wks.  (1772)  198,  I  am  too  no 
engrosser  of  power.  1782  V.  Knox  Ess.  119  (R.)  The  en¬ 
grossers  of  that  part  of  the  creation  which  God  and  nature 
have  constituted  free.  1816  Scott  Bl.  Dwaif  v,  You  should, 
in  compassion,  cease  to  be  such  an  engrosser. 

2.  One  who  copies  (a  document)  in  large  fair 
character,  or  in  legal  style  ;  +  an  engrossing  clerk. 

1607  Dekker  Knts.  Coujur.  (1842)  20  Euery  market  day 
you  may  take  him  in  Cheap- side,  poorely  attyrde  like  an 
ingrosser. 

Engrossing  (engn?u*siij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Engross 
v.  +  -ing.1]  The  action  of  the  verb  Engross. 

1.  The  action  of  buying  (any  article)  in  large 
quantities  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  monopoly ; 
the  action  of  buying  up  (land). 

1542  Brinklow  Compl.  ii.  10  The  latyng  and  engrossing 
of.  .leassys.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  (1702)  I.  iv.  250 
The  ingrossing  Gunpowder,  and  suffering  none  to  buy  it 
without  Licence.  1683  Burnet  tr.  Mores  Utopia  25  Re¬ 
strain  those  engrossings  of  the  Rich,  that  are  as  bad  almost 
as^ Monopolies.  1776  Adam  Smith  W.N.  I.  111.  ii.  386  This 
original  engrossing  of  uncultivated  lands. 

b.  fig.  (See  Engross  v.  4,  5.) 

1597  Daniel  Civ .  Wares  v.  Ixxii,  Griev’d  at  such  in- 


ENGROSSING, 


ENHANCE. 


grossing  of  Command.  1625  Bacon  Ess.  Envy  (Arb.)  514 
An  vnnecessary,  and  Ambitious  Ingrossing  of  Businesse. 
1694  Child  Disc.  Trade  39  The  abatement  of  interest  tends 
to  the  engrossing  of  trade  into  a  few  rich  mens  hands. 

2.  The  action  of  writing  out  a  document  in  a 
fair  or  legal  character.  Also  attrib. 

1483  Act  1  Rich .  ///,  c.  7,  §  1  After  the  engrossing  of 
every  Fine  . .  the  same  Fine  shall  be  openly  and  solemnly 
read.  1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Dent.  Pref.  5  The  gather¬ 
ing  of  these  sermons  and  the  ingrosing  of  them  faire  again 
afterwarde.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  183  It.. passes 
through  the  same  forms  as  in  the  other  house  (except  en¬ 
grossing,  which  is  already  done).  1837  Lockhart  Scott 
(1839)  196  A  sort  of  flourish  . .  adopted  in  engrossing  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  intrusion  of  a  forged  line.  1875 
Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii.  262  The  enrolment  and  en¬ 
grossing  of  the  acts  of  parliament. 

attrib.'  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  26.  p  4  All  Ingrossing 
Work,  .is  risen  3s.  in  the  Pound  for  want  of  Hands.  Mod. 
It  was  written  in  a  sort  of  engrossing  hand. 

Engrossing  (engrju-siq ),///.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ing.2]  That  engrosses. 

1.  f  a.  That  claims  a  large  share ;  presumptuous, 
pretentious  (obs.  rare). 

a  1797  H.  Walpole  Man.  Geo.  Ill  (1845)  I.  vi.  84  A  term 
so  engrossing  gave  offence  and  handle  to  ridicule. 

b.  That  fully  occupies  or  absorbs  the  attention, 
faculties,  etc. 

1820  Scott  Abbot  i,  The  engrossing  nature  of  his  occupa. 
tion.  1825  Lytton  Falkland  20,  I  had  one  deep,  engross¬ 
ing,  yearning  desire.  1875  Helps  Fss.,  Aids  Contentm.  12 
An  alternation  of  the  engrossing  pursuit. 

f  2.  That  makes  gross  or  brutish.  Obs.  rare, 
a  1626  Bp.  Andrewes  Scrm.  vi.  Repentance  <5-  Fast.  147 
The  Devil’s  only  way,  to  rid  Hypocrisie,  by  engrossing 
Epicurisme. 

Hence  Engro’ssingly  adv.,  in  an  engrossing 
manner.  Engro’ssingness,  the  quality  of  being 
engrossing. 

1835  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLIV.  6,  I  intend  to  surprise 
the  world  whenever  politics  . .  draw  less  engrossingly  on  its 
attention.  1857  Fraser's  Mag.  LVI.  672  India  has  of  late 
..engrossingly  occupied  the  English  mind.  1848  Tail's 
Mag.  XV.  682  They  temper  in  his  mind  the  engrossingness 
of  present  things. 

Engrossment  (engrossment).  [f.  Engross 
v.  +  -ment.]  The  action  of  engrossing  ;  the  state 
of  being  engrossed. 

1.  The  action  of  buying  up  in  large  quantities, 
of  collecting  greedily  from  all  quarters :  concr. 
that  which  is  so  bought  up  or  collected. 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV.  iv.  v.  80  This  bitter  taste  yeelds 
his  engrossements,  To  the  ending  Father.  1598  Florio, 
Monopolo ,  an  engrossement  of  any  merchandize  into  one 
mans  handes.  1648  Regall  Apol.  31  Ingrossement  of  all 
Places  and  Offices  of  profit  into  Members  hands.  1818  Jas. 
Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v.  v.  530  note ,  He  kept  the  grain  on 
board  the  ships,  to  make  his  profit  out  of  its  engrossment. 
1885  L' pool  Daily  Post  4  Feb.  4/7  The  gradual  engross- 
ment  of  the  ancient  common  lands. 

2.  The  state  or  fact  of  being  engrossed  or  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  occupations,  thoughts,  etc. 

1837  Howitt  Rur.  Life  iv.  ii.  (1862)  332  Graceful  and 
happy  in  the  engrossment  of  her  simple  duties.  1851  Cairns 
Mem.  y.  Clark  29  Amidst  the  engrossment  of  other  studies. 
1874  Carpenter  Ment.  Phys.  11.  xv.  (1879)  608  The  entire 
engrossment  of  the  mind  with  whatever  may  be  for  a  time 
the  object  of  its  attention. 

3.  The  action  of  writing  out  in  a  fair  or  legal 
character.  Also  concr.  what  is  thus  written ;  a 
record  ;  fig.  in  quot. 

1526  Ord.  R.  Househ.  Hen.  VIII ,  140  The  Clerkes  of  the 
Green  cloath  or  one  of  them,  be  dayly  attendant  in  the 
compting-house  for  the  engrossement  of  daily  bookes  of  the 
expences  of  the  day  before.  1638  Jackson  Creed  ix.  xii. 
Wks.  VIII.  259  The  true  belief  or  persuasion  of  our  interest 
in  this  promise  is  but  the  ingrossment  of  our  former  appre¬ 
hension  in  our  hearts.  #1674  Clarendon  Life  II.  495 
(T.)  Which  clause  being  afterwards  added  to  the  engross¬ 
ment  it  [the  bill]  was  again  thus  reformed.  1710  H.  Bedford 
Vind.  Ch.  Eng.  123  Was  not  this  Ingrossment  subsequent 
to  that  Paper?  1837  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Merck.  <$•  Fr.  i. 
(1844)  17  The  shred  or  remnant ..  of  the  membrane  pre¬ 
viously  used  for  the  engrossment  of  some  charter. 

Enguard :  see  En-  pre/y^  3. 

Engulf,  ingulf  (engc  lf),  v.  Also  6-9  en-, 
ingulph.  ff.  En-1  +  Gulf  ;  cf.  Fr.  engouffrer, 
earlier  engoulfer  (which  may  be  the  source).] 

1.  trans.  To  swallow  up  in  a  gulf,  abyss,  or 
whirlpool ;  to  plunge  into  a  gulf ;  to  plunge  deeply 
and  inextricably  into  a  surrounding  medium.  Also 
rejl.  and  intr.  for  rejl. 

a.  1555  Eden  Decades  IV.  hid.  (Arb.)  261  They  were  en¬ 
gulfed  by  chance  in  the  great  sea.  1580  Sidney  Ps.  clxii. 
(R.)  In  destruction’s  river  Engulph  and  swallow  those  Whose 
hate,  etc.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso  xv.  xxiv.  271  Now  deepe 
engulphed  in  the  mightie  flood  They  saw  not  Gades.  1796 
Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  425  A  city  . .  having  formerly  been 
engulphed  by  an  earthquake.  1831  Carlyle  in  Froude 
Life  i.  (1882)  II.  151  Not  upon  the  quicksand,  where  resting 
will  but  engulph  you  deeper.  1869  Freeman  Norm.  Conq. 
(1876)  III.  xii.  235  In  that  dangerous  passage  the  careless 
traveller  might  easily  be  engulfed. 

0.  ^1630  Drumm.  ok  Hawth.  Poems  Wks.  34/1  Her 
[Earth’s]  surface  shakes.  .Towns  them  ingulf.  .Now nought 
remaineth  but  a  Waste  of  Sand,  a  1711  Ken  Poet.  Wks. 
(1721)  IV.  29  They  expire,  Ingulfing  in  infernal  Fire.  1735 
Somerville  Chase  hi.  135  Another  in  the  treach’rous  Bog 
Lies  flound’ring,  half  ingulph’d.  1816  Shelley  Alastor 
365  A  cavern  there  . .  Ingulphed  the  rushing  sea.  1855  H. 
Keed  Led .  Eng.  Lit.  x.  323  Shelley  was  overtaken  by  a 
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Mediterranean  thunder-storm,  and  ingulfed  in  the  deep 
waters. 

b.  rejl.  and  pass.  Of  a  river :  To  discharge 
itself  into,  be  lost  in,  the  sea  ;  also,  to  disappear 
underground. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trail.  43  Made  by  the  River  Indus 
which  their  ingulfes  herselfe  into  the  Indian  Seas.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  iv.  225  A  River ..  through  the  shaggie  hill 
Pass’d  underneath  ingulft.  1772  Mason  Eng.  Garden  n. 
(R.),  That  hallow’d  spring;  thence,  in  the  porous  earth 
Long  while  ingulph’d.  1821  Brydges  Lett.  Continent  12 
[The  Rhone]  makes  itself  a  passage  among  the  rocks  at  the 
extremity  of  Mount  Jura,  ingulphs  itself  for  some  time,  etc. 

2.  transf.  (chiefly  humorous .)  To  swallow  up 
like  an  abyss  ;  to  bury  completely. 

1829  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  124  The  autum¬ 
nal  glutton  who  engulphs  their  [oysters’]  gentle  substances 
within  his  own.  1863  Fr.  Kemble  Resid.  Georgia  58 
Shirt  gills  which  absolutely  ingulfed  his  black  visage.  1879 
Cassells  Techn.  Educ.  I.  182/2  To  procure  these  insignifi¬ 
cant  morsels,  he  engulft  a  whole  shoal  of  them  at  once  in  his 
capacious  jaws. 

i.jig. 

a-  1603  Hayward  Answ.  Dolcman  viii.  (T.)  Upon  every 
giddy  and  brainless  warrant  to  engulph  ourselves.  1669 
Woodhead  St.  Teresa  11.  264  That  holy  Soul  went  wholly 
immersed  and  engulfed  in  God.  1877  Mozley  Univ .  Serm. 
iii.  62  The  power  which  mere  sensual  pleasure  has  of 
engulphing  us  in  the  vulgar  sensation  of  life. 

0.  1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  Pref.,  To  leaue  that  un¬ 
brought  to  an  end,  in  the  which  I  was  so  farre  ingulfed. 
1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler  57  Into  what  importable  head- 
tearings  and  heart-searchings  you  will  be  ingulfed.  1784 
Cowper  Task  iii.  816  London  ingulphs  them  all.  The  shark 
is  there  And  the  shark’s  prey.  1864  Lowell  Fireside  Trav. 
126  O  Death,  thou  ever  roaming  shark,  Ingulf  me  in  eternal 
dark  ! 

+  11.  4.  To  cut  into  gulfs  or  bays.  Obs .  rare. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  x.  496  Because  of  the  Sea  ingulfing 
the  Land,  and  cutting  it  in  so  many  Angles. 

Engulfed  (engraft),///,  a.  [f.  Engulf  v.  + 
-ED  !.]  In  senses  of  the  verb. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  iii.  ii.  32  Like  an  huge  Aetn*  of  deepe 
engulfed  gryefe,  Sorrow  is  heaped  in  thy  hollow  chest. 
1636  Healey  Cedes  135  Her  owne  receipt,  .purgeth  out  all 
their  ingulphed  evils,  as  by  vomit.  1728  Thomson  Spring 
22  The  bittern  knows  his  time,  with  bill  ingulpht  To  shake 
the  sounding  marsh,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  §  8.  267  We 
should  find  the  engulfed  rocks  in  the  body  of  the  glacier. 

Engulfing  (engzrlfiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Engulf  v. 
+  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Engulf. 

1658  Whole  Duty  Man  ii.  §  4  (1684)  87  It  is  . .  the  ingulf¬ 
ing  him.. in  that  most  tormenting  passion  of  jealousie. 
a  1711  Ken  Hymnarium  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  27  Love.. 
Strove  her  ingulfing  to  prolong.  1875  Whitney  Life  Lang, 
x.  195  The  engulfing  or  burying  of  extant  species. 

Engulfing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.] 

a  1777  ¥ wiKKsFnlogy  I.  Neiuton  (R.),  Waves  . .  bare  the 
dangers  of  th’  engulphing  sand.  1852  D.  Morn  Thomson's 
Birth-pl.  iv.  Wks.  I.  213  The  rapturous  lark.,  less  and 
less  visible . .  ’mid  heaven’s  engulfing  blue.  1871  Tylor  Prim. 
Cult.  I.  304  The  list  of  myths  of  engulphing  monsters. 

Engulfment  (engulfment).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ment.]  The  action  of  engulfing  ;  the  process  of 
being  engulfed.  Also  fig.' 

1822  De  Quincey  Confess.  Wks.  V.  69  And  the  most 
frightful  abysses,  up  to  the  very  last  menace  of  engulfment. 
1833  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  (1875)  II.  11.  xxvi.  3  The  cone 
[of  Etna] .  .has  more  than  once  been  destroyed  either  by  ex¬ 
plosion  or  engulphment.  1832  Carlyle  in  Fraser's  Mag. 
V.  399  What  shape  soever,  bloody  or  bloodless,  the  descent 
and  engulfment  assume,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  §  26.  367 
The  successive  engulfments  and  disgorgings  of  the  blocks 
.  .have  broken  up  the  moraines. 

Engyre :  see  Ingyre. 

Engy scope  (e'ndgiskOp),  Also  9  (incor¬ 
rectly]  engiscope.  [f.  Gr.  tyyv-s  near  at  hand  + 
-OKowos  looker :  see  -scope.] 
t  a.  In  17th  and  18th  c. :  =  Microscope  (obs.). 
b.  Subsequently  variously  employed  in  narrower 
sense.  Goring  (1830)  applied  it  to  denote  a  com¬ 
pound  microscope  of  any  kind  ;  but  as  the  term 
was  most  frequently  used  by  him  in  his  description 
of  the  Amician  and  similar  reflecting  microscopes, 
it  is  now  commonly  understood  as  a  distinctive 
name  of  that  class  of  instruments. 

1684-5  Boyle  Min.  Waters  73  With  differing  Engyscopes, 
and  in  differing  Lights.  1692  Coles,  Engyscope ,  an  Instru¬ 
ment  to  discern  the  proportion  of  the  smallest  things.  1697 
Evelyn  Numisnt.  iv.  167  Engyscops,  Microscops,  and 
other  Optick  Glasses.  1731  Bailey  vol.  II,  Engyscope.  .the 
same  as  a  microscope  1832  Optic  Instr.  (Usef.  Knowl. 
Soc.)  xiv.  §  92.  48  The  section  of  this  Engiscope.  1837 
Goring  &  Pritchard  Microgr.  70  The  ocular  end  of  the 
engiscope. 

Engy ve :  see  En-  preJO  1  a. 

Enhabil,  -bile,  -ble,  etc.,  obs.  ff.  Enable,  etc. 
Enhabill,  obs.  form  of  Inhabile,  unqualified, 
t  Enha’bit,  n.  Obs.  rare—1.  [f.  En-1  +  Habit 
dress.]  trans.  To  clothe;  in  quot.  rejl. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  in.  683,  I  wol  en-abyte  me  with  hume- 
lyte. 

f  Enha’bit,  v.  Obs.  rare—'1.  In  6  pa.  pple. 
enhabyte.  [bad  form  of  Inhibit.]  To  forbid. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men.  11.  xv.  122  All  rauayne  &  couet- 
ousness  is  enhabyte. 

Enhabit,  -ant,  obs.  forms  of  Inhabit,  -ant. 

-J-  Enliacli,  v.  Obs.  rare—1.  [a.  Fr.  enhacher 
to  fit  into,  be  attached.]  trans.  To  fit,  inlay,  adorn. 


1523  Skelton  Carl.  Laurel  40,  I  saw  a  pavylyon  . .  En- 
hachyde  with  perle  and  stones  preciously. 

Enhale,  obs.  form  of  Inhale. 

Enhalo  (enhOb),  v.  [f.  En-1  +  Halo.]  trans. 
To  surround  with,  or  as  with,  a  halo  ;  to  throw 
a  halo  round.  Also  fig. 

1842  Lowell  Forlorn  Poet.  Wks.  (1879)  16/1  Enhaloed 
by  a  mild,  warm  glow,  i860  Ld.  Lytton  L  m  He  11.  iv.  §  10 
That  dim  circlet  of  light  Which  enhaloes  the  moon.  1864 
Lowell  Fireside  Trav.  41  Such  admiring  interest  as  that 
with  which  we  enhaloed  some  larger  boy. 

t  Enhalse,  V.  Obs.  [f.  En-1  +  Halse  v.  in 
same  sense.]  trans.  To  salute,  greet. 

1559  Baldwin  in  Myrr.  Mag.  (1563)  M  iij  a,  The  other  me 
enhalse  With  welcum  coosyn. 

Enhamper:  see  En  -  pref  P  3. 

Enhance  (enha-ns),  v.  Forms :  a.  4-7  en- 
haunce,  4-8  enhaunse,  enhanse,  (4  enhawse, 
enhawnse,  5  henhawnes,  7  enhaunch),  5-  en¬ 
hance.  /3.  5-6  inhaunse,  6-8  inhaunce,  in- 
hanse,  inhance.  [a.  AF.  cnhaunce-r ,  prob.  a 
mere  corraption  of  OF.  enhancer  =  It.  innalzare-.— 
late  L.  *inaltiare,  f.  in-  (see  In-)  +  alt-us  high. 
Cf.  Enhaulse. 

Formally,  the  AF.  enhauncer  might  correspond  to  Pr. 
enansar  to  advance,  enhance,  repr.  late  L.  type  *inantidre, 
f.  phrase  in  ante  before  (cf.  Advance  v.)  ;  but  this  word  is 
not  known  to  have  existed  in  OF.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  lift,  raise,  set  up;  also,  to  raise 
the  level  of  (ground).  Obs. 

By  lawyers  of  17th  c.  used  spec,  in  the  sense  ‘  to  raise  (a 
weir  in  a  river)  to  an  (excessive)  height',  after  AF.  enhancer 
in  certain  statutes.  See  Enhancer,  Enhancing  vbl.  sb. 

1388  Wyclif  Ps.  lxxiv.  5  Nyle  3e  enhaunce  the  horn. 
c  1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  11.  §  26  Wher  as  the  pol  is  enhawsed 
vp  on  the  orisonte.  c  1400  Maundev.  viii.  (1839)  95  Thei  [the 
Walles]  han  ben  so  filled  agen,  &  the  ground  enhaunced. 
111400-50  Alexander  5068,  I,  Alexander  |>e  athill  ..  (line 
pilars  en-haunsid.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  1.  xv.  31  Cruelly 
he  gan  enhaunce  his  honde  With  his  sweorde  to  yeue  her 
a  wounde.  1485CAXTON  Chas.  Gt.  206  It  was  a  stone,  .the 
whyche  was  enhaunced  vpryght.  1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm. 
Par.  John  xvi.  100  b,  The  cause  why  . .  was  to  enhaunce 
you  to  heauen.  1583  Stanyhurst  Aincis  nr.  (Arb.)  78  But 
father  Anchiseshis  palms  from  strond  plat  inhauncing.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  i.  17  Who,  nought  agast,  his  mightie  hand 
enhaunst.  16. .  tr.  Act  1  Hen.  IV,  xii,  Them  [Weares]  that 
they  finde  too  much  enhanced  or  straited  [orig.  trop  en¬ 
hances  on  estretiez ]  to  correct,  pull  downe,  and  amend. 

b.  Her.  To  put  (a  bend,  etc.)  in  a  higher  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  field. 

1864  Boutell  Heraldry  Hist .  <$•  Pop.  xxi.  359  Three  bend- 
lets  enhanced  arg. 

+  C.  transf.  To  ‘lift  up’  (the  voice,  a  prayer). 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  33/2  Thirdly  it  [the  church]  is 
halowed  by  cause  that  the  orysons  be  enhaunsed  there. 
Ibid.  441/2  The  preest  enhauncyng  hys  voys  sayth,  etc. 

^1  d.  ?  Misused  for  :  To  surpass  in  height. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  v.  191  Their  circle-spred  tops,  do 
kisse  or  enhance  the  lower  clouds. 

+  2.  In  various  fig .  or  immaterial  senses,  with 
personal  obj. :  a.  To  exalt  in  dignity,  rank,  esti¬ 
mation,  or  wealth,  b.  To  elevate  spiritually  or 
morally,  c.  To  lift  up  with  pride ;  rejl.  to  exalt 
oneself,  assume  superiority,  d.  To  praise,  extol. 

a.  C1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iv.  iii,  Oonly  bounte  and 
prowesse  may  enhawnse  euery  man  ouer  oper  men.  1393 
Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xii.  58  So  is  pruyde  en-hansed  In  religion 
and  al  pe  reame,  among  ryche  and  poure.  1447  Bokenham 
Seyntys  (1835)  112  Towurshyp  I  wyl  enhaunsen  the.  1489 
Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  iv.  xv.  276  Fortune  enhaunceth 
men  att  her  owne  plaisire.  1595  Spenser  Col.  Clout.  359 
The  Shepheard  of  the  Ocean  Unto  that  Goddesse  grace  me 
first  enhanced.  1643  Prynne  Sov.  Power  Pari.  29  He  en- 
haunsed  men  of  low  birth  to  great  honours,  a  1649  Drumm. 
of  Hawth.  Wks.  40  To  inhaunce  with  favours  this  thy 
reign. 

b.  c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  42  pis  hap  maad  }ou  pore 
in  pingis  &  enhaunsed  30U  in  vertues.  a  1430  Knt.  de  la 
Tour  (1868)  7  Praiers  to  God  makithe  man  and  woman  to 
be  enhaunsed.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  12  This  gyfte  . .  enhaun¬ 
ceth  or  lyfteth  vp  the  mynde  of  man  to  goostlynes  and 
heuenly  meditacyons. 

C-  £1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  396  Freris  falsely  en- 
hansen  homself  abofe  Crist  and  his  apostils.  C1386  Chaucer 
Pers.  T.  ?  540  Flaterie  makith  a  man  to  enhaunsen  his  hert 
and  his  countenaunce.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  1.  xii.  63  That 
noon  of  30U  . .  enhaunce  30U  silf  aboue  alle  othere  Cristen. 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  v.  47  There  also  was  king  Croesus, 
that  enhaunst  His  hart  too  high.  1642  Rogers  Naamau 
170  So  content  to  enlarge  Grace,  that  therewith  she  will 
enhaunse  her  selfe. 

d.  a  1400-50  Alexander  2498  pe  mare  I  spek  him  dispite 
.  .pe  hi3ere  I  here  him  enhansed.  1485  Caxton  Paris  Sp  V . 
71  That  the  name  of  our  lord  Ihesu  cryst  were  more  saynte- 
fyed  and  enhaunced.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  289 
Erthe  mote  blesse  the  lorde  . .  and  enhaunce  hym  on  wyth- 
outen  ende.  1627  Drayton  Nymphidia ,  Those  [poets]  more 
ancient  do  inhance  Alcides  in  his  fury. 

3.  To  raise  in  degree,  heighten,  intensify  (quali¬ 
ties,  states,  powers,  etc.). 

1559  Mirr.  Mag.y  Dk.  Suffolk  v.  7  My  lucky  spede  mine 
honor  did  enhaunce.  1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Deut.  xxxv. 
200  Such  a  shameful  thanklesnesse  as  inhaunceth  their 
rebelliousnesse  a  hundredfold.  1691  Ray  Creation  ii.  450 
That  which  enhanses  this  Injury,  is  that  it  is  irreparable. 
1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$•  E.  II.  xxxi.  201  These  delights  were 
enhanced  by  the  memory  of  past  hardships.  1853  C.  Bronte 
Villette  xxi.  (1876)  223  This  dusky  wrapper,  .enhancing  by 
contrast  the  fairness  of  her  skin.  1872  Yeats  Hist.  Comm. 
94  Strawberries,  bilberries,  and  currants,  enhance  their 
flavour  in  this  zorte  to  an  excellence  unknown  in  England. 
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1873  Burton  Hist.  Scot.  VI.  lxxi.  245  They  had  what  greatly 
ennanced  their  effective  force— four  brass  field  pieces. 

b.  To  magnify  subjectively,  make  to  appear 
greater  ;  to  heighten,  exaggerate. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7248  And  where  is  more  wode  folye 
Than  to  enhaunce  cnyvalrie.  1529  More  Suppl.  Soulys 
31 5/1  Enhauncyngthe  merite  and  goodnes  of  Christs  passion. 
1669  Gale  Crt.  deni  ties  I.  Introd.  5  How  much  wil  their 
Divine  Majestie  . .  be  enhansed  thereby?  1738  Glover 
Leonidas  11.  275  Beyond  the  reach  of  fiction  to  inhance. 
1788  Burke  Sp.  agst.  W.  Hastings  Wks.  1842  II.  21 1  He 
did,  in  the  libel  aforesaid,  enhance  his  services.  1832  G. 
Downes  Lett.  Coni.  Countries  I.  438  The  satirist  wished  to 
enhance  the  infirmity  of  Philip. 

4.  To  raise  (prices,  value)  ;  to  increase  (charges, 
etc.). 

1542-3  Act  34  <$■  35  Hen.  VII I ,  c.  7  To  mittigate,  and  en¬ 
haunce  the  price  of  wynes  . .  as  . .  occasion  shall  require. 
1587  Harrison  England  11.  v.  (1877)  1.  135  Their  freends  are 
brought  unto  pouertie  by  their  rents  inhanced.  1616  R.  C. 
Times  JV/iis.  1.  694  Enhaunce  The  faire  revennewes  of 
the  English  crowne.  1632  Quarles  Div.  Fancies  1.  lviii. 
25  Why  could  not  hungery  Esau  strive  t'  enhaunce  His 
price  a  little?  a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Irene  Wks. 
173  Taxes  and  customs  daily  enhansed.  1697  Evelyn 
Numism.  i.  6  The  Value  of  the  Denarius  was  inhaunced 
from  ..  ten  Asses  to  that  of  Sixteen.  1712  Hearne  Coll. 
III.  430  The  Price  should  be  rather  inhanc’d  than  lessen’d. 
1866  Rogers  Agric .  «$•  Pr.  I.  xx.  51 1  The  price  was  con¬ 
siderably  enhanced  by  the  charge  of  conveyance, 
f  b.  intr .  Of  prices:  To  rise.  Obs. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  463  Come  the  yere  folowynge  was 
scant,  whereof  the  pryce  this  yere  began  to  enhaunce.  1671 
F.  Philipps  Reg.  Necess.  235  Upon  complaint  of  enhancing. 

5.  a.  To  raise  or  increase  in  price,  value,  im¬ 
portance,  attractiveness,  etc.  +  b.  Formerly  used 
simply ,  =  ‘  to  increase  in  price  or  value  ’ ;  esp.  to 
raise  the  intrinsic  value  of  (coin).  Also  {rarely)  = 

‘  to  increase  in  attractiveness/  to  beautify,  improve. 

1526  Wriothesley  Chron «  (ed.  1875)  I.  15  This  yeare,  in 
November,  the  Kinge  enhaunsed  his  coyne.  1542  Brinklow 
Compl.  ii.  A  vij,  They  neuer  inhaunsed  theyr  landes,  nor 
toke  so  cruell  fynes.  1598  Stow  Snrv.  vii.  (1603)  57  The 
Angell  was  enhaunced  to  vii.s.  vi .d.  1647  Ward  Simp. 

Cobler  76,  I  honour  them  . .  more,  that  study  wisely  and 
soberly  to  inhance  their  native  language.  1651  Hobbes  Le- 
viath.  11.  xxiv.  130  Base  Mony,  may  easily  be  enhansed,  or 
abased.  1699  Wafer  Voyage  (1729)  263  Thereby  . .  to 
enhaunce  a  part  of  the  mines.  1718  Pope  Iliad  xii.  376  Our 
feasts  enhanced  with  music's  sprightly  sound.  1836  Hor. 
Smith  Tin  Trump.  (1876)250  The  Poet  enhances  By  beauti¬ 
ful  fancies  The  strain.  1862  Burton  Bk.  Hunter  44  The 
book  has  been  . .  greatly  enhanced  in  value  by  the  profuse 
edging  of  manuscript  notes. 

Enhanced  (enhernst),///.  a.  [f.  Enhance©. 

+  -ED1.]  In  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  10  Nothir  the  feir 
of  deith,  nor  present  calamite,  micht  draw  thaim  fra  thair 
inhansit  sinne.  1594  Greene  Selimus  Wks.  1881-3  XIV. 
232  To.  .save  himselfefrom  his  enhanced  hand.  1796  Burke 
Wks.  VIII.  566  Giving  the  enhanced  price  to  that  war.  1872 
Yeats  Grcnuth  Comm.  379  Buying  up  the  stock  of  any 
commodity  to  sell  it  again  at  an  enhanced  price. 

Enhancement  (enhernsment).  [f.  Enhance 
v.  +  -ment.]  The  action  or  process  of  enhancing  ; 
the  fact  of  being  enhanced.  (See  senses  of  the  vb.) 

1577  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  388  Wthowt 
any  further  inhansem1  or  raysing  of  rents.  1610  Healey 
St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  261  If  Venus  deserved  her  enhanse- 
ment.  .why  then  is  Minerva  famous?  1622  Malynes  Anc. 
Law-Merch.  323  The  said  Lyon  Doller  (albeit  decreed  after 
the  former  enhancement)  is  still  valued  at  fortie  stiuers.  1674 
Govt.  Tongue  (T.),  Jocular  slanders  have,  from  the  slight¬ 
ness  of  ihe  temptation,  an  enhancement  of  guilt.  1710  Loud. 
Gaz.  No.  4686/3  To.  .enquire  of  the  Reason  of  the  Dearness 
and  Inhauncement  of  the  Price  of  such  Book.  1787  Bentham 
Def.  Usury,  A  few  per  cent,  enhancement  upon  the  price  of 
goods  is  a  matter  that  may  easily  enough  pass  unheeded. 
1875  Gladstone  Glean.  VI.  xxxvi.  128  Augmentation  of 
ritual . .  without  any  corresponding  enhancement  of  devotion. 

attrib.  1883  19 th  Cent.  Sept.  430  After  having  obtained 
an  enhancement  decree. 

Enhancer  (enhcrnssi).  [f.  Enhance  v.  +  -er.1] 

1.  gen.  One  who,  or  that  which,  enhances. 

1388  Wyclif  Exod.  xxii.  15  And  Moises  bildide  an  auter 
and  clepide  the  name  thereof  The  Lord  myn  enhaunsere. 
1568  Like  Will  to  Like  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  III.  316  Thou  art 
the  enhancer  of  my  renown.  1611  Rich  Honest.  Age  (1844) 

65  Pride  is  the  inhaunser  of  all  our  miseries.  1832  Lytton 
Eugene  A.  iv.  06  Errors  of  life  as  well  as  foibles  of  charac¬ 
ters  are  often  the  real  enhancers  of  celebrity. 

2.  spec.  a.  One  who  sets  up  or  raises  a  weir  to 
an  excessive  height.  (Cf.  quot.  1622  s.  v.  En¬ 
hancing  vbl.  sb .) 

1622  Callis  Slat.  Sewers  ( 1647)205  It  gives  the  like  penalty 
against  him  which  shall  relevy  the  annoyance,  as  against 
the  inhauncer. 

b.  One  who  raises  or  seeks  to  raise  prices, 
t  Formerly  also  absol.  (cf.  engrosser,  forestalled). 

1549  Latimer  Serrn.  bef.  Edzu.  VI  (Arb)  111  Money 
makers,  inhauncers,  and  promoters  of  them  selues.  1577 
B.  Googe  H eresbach' s  Husb.  (1586)47  In  no  wise  to  be  a 
raiser  or  enhaunser  of  rentes.  1631  Star  Chamb.  Cases 
(1886)  46  Yet  he  was  adjudged  an  inhauncer  for  but  advis¬ 
ing  the  same,  a  1680  Butler  Rem.  (1759)  I.  151  The  Jew, 
Forestaller  and  Enhancer  To  him  for  all  their  Crimes  did 
answer. 

Enhancing  (enha-nsiij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Enhance 
v.  +  -ingE]  1  he  action  of  the  verb  Enhance. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xxviii.  109  Dydo  hath  defyled  vy- 
laynsly  the  good  name  and  the  enhaunsynge  of  the  cytee. 
*495  Will Spilman  (Somerset  Ho.',  The  bylding  &  the  hen- 
hawnesyng  of  the  Rooffe.  1534  More  On  the  Passion  | 


Wks.  1292/2  Reseruynge  theyr  actuall  enhaunsynge  into 
heauen  vntyll  the  great  mistery  of  Christes  passyon  shoulde 
bee  perfourmed.  1577-87  Holinshed  Chron.  III.  963/2 
For  the  inhancing  of  gold  to  eight  &  fortie  shillings,  &  siluer 
foure  shillings  the  ounce.  1622  Callis  Stat.  Servers  (1824) 
304  For  the  enhancing  of  such  weres,  mills,  stanks,  stakes, 
and  kiddels.  1637  Sanderson  Serm.  II.  71  Enhaunsing  of 
fees,  trucking  for  expedition. 

t  Enha  ncing,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  (f.  as  prec.  + 
-INGA]  That  enhances. 

1382  Wyclif  Prov.  xxi.  24  The  proud  man  and  the  en* 
haunsende  hymself  [Vulg.  arrogans]  is  cleped  vnta3t.  1590 
Greene  Orl.  Fur.  (1861)  90  Saba,  whose  enhancing  streams 
Cut  'twixt  the  Tartars  and  the  Russians.  1606  Hieron 
Wks.  I.  44  The  engrossing  merchant,  the  enhaunsing  hus¬ 
bandman.  1715  M.  Davies  Ath.  Brit.  I.  10  A  gradual  and 
more  enhauncing  Augmentation  of  the  Expression. 

Enhang  :  see  En-  prcfA  3. 
t  Enha’ppy,  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-1  +  Happy.]  tram . 
To  make  (a  person)  happy;  to  make  (an  enter¬ 
prise)  prosperous. 

1626  Sir  S.  D’Ewes  Journal  (1783)  34  Do  but  enhappie 
him  that  sent  it  [a  carcanet]  in  the  ordinarie  vse  of  it.  1641 
Symonds  Serm.  bef.  Ho.  Comm,  p  3  What  better  then  . .  to 
see  our  Kingdom  enhappied?  1645  City  Alarum  12  The 
pretious  Elixar,  which  we  must  seeke  out  to  enhappie  this 
war.  1742  Owen  Nat.  Hist .  Serpents  83  That  Tree,  so  en- 
happy'd  flourishes  all  Winter. 

t  Enha'rbour,  V.  Obs.  Also  6  inharbour, 
[f.  En-  1  +  Harbour  sb.  or  v.]  tram.  a.  To  har¬ 
bour  within  itself,  b.  To  dwell  in,  as  in  a  harbour. 

1596  Fitz-Geffray  SirF.  Drake  { 1881)21  Spenser,  whose 
hart  inharbours  Homers  soule.  1613-6  W.  Browne  Brit. 
Past.  1.  iii,  O  true  delight,  enliarbouring  the  breasts  Of  those 
sweet  creatures  with  the  plumy  crests. 

+  Enha'rd,  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-  1  +  Hard  ;  in  early 
use  possibly  ad.  Fr.  enhardir ,  f.  en-  +  hardi  bold, 
Hardy.]  trans.  a.  To  make  bold  or  hardy;  = 
Enhardy.  b.  To  make  hard,  harden. 

Hence  Enha*rded  ppl.  a .,  hardened. 
a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  56  That  worde.  .enharded 
hym  [the  develle]  to  speke  to  her.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  27 
Accustumyng  hem  ayene  to  werre,  were  by  experience 
lerned  and  enhardid.  1491  Caxton  Vitas  Pair.  iv.  333  b/2, 

I  haue  an  herte  so  enharded  that,  etc.  1523  Skelton  Garl. 
Laurel  305  Enharded  adyment  the  cement  of  your  wall. 

Enharden  (enhaud’n),  v.  Obs.  or  arch. 
Also  6  inharden.  [f.  En-  1  +  Harden  ©.]  trans. 
To  make  hard,  harden,  fig. 

1502  Ord.  Crystal  Men  v.  i.  (1506)  355  The  dampned  may 
by  length  of  eternyte  be  enhardened.  1583  Golding  Calvins 
Serm.  Deut.  lxvii.  407  Wee  may  well  inharden  our  selues 
in  our  wicked  customes.  1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med. 

I.  §  40  Nor  hath  conversation,  age  or  travell,  been  able  to 
effront,  or  enharden  me.  1875  Myers  Poems  26  She . .  Whom 
very  stripes  enharden. 

U  Used  in  sense  of  Enhardy. 

1779  T.  A.  Mann  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  (1843)  417  Your  friend¬ 
ship  for  me  enhardens  me  to  try  your  advice  on  this  head. 

t  Enha'rdy,  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-  1  +  Hardy  a. ;  cf.  E. 
enhardir.\  trans.  To  make  hardy,  embolden. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  233/4  Alle  the  other  bysshoppes 
that  Eusebe  had  enhardyed.  1502  Ord.  Crystal  Men  in. 
iii.  (1506)  156  To  comforte  and  to  enhardy  those  to  do  well 
the  whiche  ben  weyke  in  speryte.  1525  Ld.  Berners  Froiss. 

II.  cciv.  [cc.]  630  Than  this  kynge  . .  enhardyed  himselfe  to 
the  warre  with  these  barones. 

t  Enharmcrniac,  a.  Obs.-°  [f.  as  next  +  -ac.] 
=  Enharmonic.  . 

1681  Blount  Glossogr Enharmoniack. 

t  Enharmonian,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Gr.  tv- 
appovi-os  +  -AN.]  =  next. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1252  Olympus,  .is  reputed 
.  .the  inventor  of  the  Musicke  called  Enharmonian. 

Enharmonic  (enhaamp-nik),  a.  and  sb.  Music. 
Also  7  enarmonic,  enharmonique,  8  -ick.  [ad. 
L.  enharmonic-us,  Gr.  ivappoviuos,  {.Iv  in  +  appovta : 
see  Harmony.  Cf.  Fr.  enharmoniqite.\ 

A.  adj. 

1.  Pertaining  to  that  genus,  style,  or  scale  of  music 
current  among  the  Greeks,  in  which  an  interval 
of  two  and  a  half  tones  was  divided  into  two 
quarter  tones  and  a  major  third. 

[1597  Morley  Introd.  Mils.  Annot.,  Enharmonicum  is 
that  which  riseth  by  diesis,  diesis  . .  and  ditonus.]  1603 
Holland  Plutarch’s  Mor.  1252  These  were  the  beginnings 
of  the  enharmonique  Musicke.  1726  Swift  London  strewed 
with  Rarities  Wks.  1841  I.  827  He  sings  . .  with  equal 
facility  in  the  chromatic,  enharmonic,  and  diatonic  style. 
1774  Steele  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXV.  71  The  enharmonic 
genus  requires  intervals  of  the  diesis,  or  quartertone.  1852 
Fraser's  Mag.  XLVI.  656  Greek  music  . .  in  its  most  ap¬ 
proved  form,  the  enharmonic,  proceeded  by  quartertones. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  concerned  with,  intervals 
smaller  than  a  semitone  ;  esp.  with  reference  to  the 
interval  between  those  notes  (belonging  to  different 
keys),  which  in  instruments  of  equal  temperament 
are  rendered  by  the  same  tone :  e.  g.  between  G# 
and  At?.  Enharmonic  change  or  modulation  :  see 
quots.  1S79. 

a  1794  Sir  W.  Jones  Mus.  Modes  Hindus  in  Asiat.  Res. 

III.  (1799)  75  Those,  it  seems,  were  the  first  enharmonick 
melodies.  1865  De  Mopoan  in  Athenaeum  No.  1975.  312/2 
An  enharmonic  organ.  1879  Parry  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus. 
s.v.  Change,  Changes  are  of  three  kinds  ..  1.  The  Diatonic 
;  •  2.  The  Chromatic . .  3.  The  Enharmonic,  where  advantage 
is  taken  of  the  fact,  that  the  same  notes  can  be  called  by 
different  names,  which  lead  different  ways,  and  . .  into  un¬ 
expected  keys. 


fig.  1876  J.  C.  Morison  in  Macm.  Mag.  XXXIV.  93 
The  modulation  and  enharmonic  change  with  which  writers 
of  a  totally  different  cast  of  genius,  .surprise  the  ear. 

3.  quasi- sb. 

1883  Davenport  Elan.  Music  (1887)  30  Each  of  the  three 
sounds  [C,  JfB,  bbD]  is  called  the  Enharmonic  of  the  one 
next  above  or  below  it  alphabetically. 

B.  sb.  pi.  Enharmonic  music. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1252  Thus  you  see  what 
were  the  first  rudiments  and  beginnings  of  Enharmoniques. 
1865  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Nov.  10  Others  seem  sanguine  that 
congregations  can  be  got  to  sing  anything — close  enhar- 
monics,  perhaps. 

Hence  Enharmo  nical  a .  =  prec.  Enharmo'- 
nically  adv . 

1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Diesis,  Enharmonical  Diesis  is 
the  difference  between  a  greater  and  lesser  semi-tone.  1879 
Sat.  Mus.  Rev.  6  Sept.  506  It  roves  through  seven  keys  m 
fifteen  bars,  and  such  keys  as  G  major,  F  minor,  E  flat, 
A  flat  minor,  G  flat  major,  F  sharp  major  (enharmonically). 

t  Enha'rness,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  enhar- 
nash,  -ysh.  [ad.  F.  enharnacher ,  f.  cn-  (see  En-  1) 
4-  harnaschier,  harncschier  to  harness :  see  Har¬ 
ness.]  trans.  To  harness  (a  horse). 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xxxviii.  128  A  honderd  fayre  horses 
welle  rychely  enharnyshed.  c  1500  Melusine  9  Oon  of  her 
seruaunts.  .ledd  a  palfroy  richely  enharnashed. 

t  Enharpecl,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [?  f.  En-  1  + 
med.L.  harpa,  Gr.  apirq  sickle  +  -ED.1]  ?  Shaped 

like  a  sickle  or  scimitar;  hooked. 

a  1529  Skelton  Deihe  Erie  Northumberla?id  125  With 
thy  sword,  enharpit  of  mortall  drede. 

Enhart(e,  variant  of  Enheart  v.  Obs. 

+  Enha  ste,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  enhaster ,  f.  cn - 
(see  En-  !)  +  haster  (mod.  /idler)  to  hasten.]  tratis. 
To  hasten,  hurry;  also  refl. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  1.  ii.  Many  worthy  in  knighthode 
. .  Enhasted  were  unto  their  deth.  c  1430  —  Stor.  Thebes 
iii.  (R.),  They  enhasted  hem,  making  none  abode. 

t  EnhauTse,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  OF.  en- 
halcer,  enhauser.]  trans .  =  Enhance,  q.  v. 

1600  Holland  Livy  xxii.  lviii.  468  The  horsemens  raun- 
some  was  somewhat  enhaulsed  . .  above  that  summe. 

Enhaunce,  -ch,  -se,  obs.  ff.  Enhance. 
t  Enhairnt,  v.  Obs.  Also  6-7  inhaunt,  [ad. 
Fr.  enlianter,  f.  en-  (see  En-  t)  +  hanter  to  haunt.] 

1.  trans.  To  practise,  exercise. 

1382  Wyclif  2  Chron.  xix.  6  jjugis]  enhaunten  [Vulg. 
exercetis]  not  dome  of  man,  hot  of  the  Lord.  —  Esther  ix. 
12  Hou  niyche  slajter  wenest  thou  them  to  enhaunten  in 
alle  prouyncis  ? 

2.  a.  trans.  To  frequent,  haunt,  b.  refl.  To 
betake  oneself  to  a  haunt,  accustom  oneself,  c. 
intr.  To  keep  company  with. 

1530  Palsgr.  535/2,  I  euhaunte,  I  haunt  ones  companye. 
1547-64  Bauldwin  Mor.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  xii.  185/2  Better  it 
is  to  Hue  solitary,  'Then  toenhaunt  much  company.  1549  62 
Sternhold  &  H.  Ps.  xciv.  20  Wilt  thou  inhaunt  thy  selfe 
and  draw,  With  wicked  men  to  sit.  1562  Turner  Baths 
4  b,  I  neuer  sawe  in  anye  place  . .  more  inhaunted  then 
they  [the  baths  near  Baden]  be.  1658  Manton  Exp.  Jude 
16  It  argueth  they  do  inhaunt  with  traitors. 

Hence  f  Enhaunting  vbl.  sb. 

_  1382  Wyclif  Ps.  liv.  3,  I  am  maadal  soryinmyn  enhaunt¬ 
ing  [1388  exercising,  Vulg.  ex ercitatio], 

+  Elllia'VOC,  v.  Obs.  rare— h  In  6  enhavac. 
[f.  En-  1 4-  Havoc  ©.]  To  make  havoc,  devastate. 
Hence  Enhavocking  vbl.  sb.,  devastation. 

1613  T.  Adams  Pract.  Wks.  I.  87  Our  concealings  have 
been  close,  our  enhavacings  ravenous,  our  transportations 
lavish. 

Enhawnse,  -hawse,  obs.  ff.  Enhance. 

+  Enhazarcl,  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-  1 4-  Hazard  sb.] 
trans.  To  expose  to  hazard,  to  risk. 

Hence  Enhazarding,  vbl.  sb. 

1562  Shute  Combine’ s  Turk.  Wars  8  They  were  willing  to 
avoide  the  danger  of  anye  more  enhazarding  their  force. 
1599  Sandys  Europse  Spec.  (1632)  154  How  often  his  State 
hath  beene  afflicted  by  him  [the  Turke],  and  sometimes 
enhazarded.  Ibid.  201  With  the  utter  enhazarding  of  both 
Christendome  and  Christianity.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit. 
ix.  ii.  §  17  The  Citizens,  and  souldiers.  .to  secure  their  Hues 
from  the  fire,  did  enhazard  them  on  the  fury  of  the  sword. 

Enhearse,  inhearse  (en-,  inha  is),  v.  Also 
7  inhearee.  [f.  En-  1  +  Hearse.]  trans.  To  put 
into  a  hearse.  Also  transf.  and  Jig. 

1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  lxxxvi,  You  . .  did  my  ripe  thoughts 
in  my  braine  inhearee'.  1633  Ford  Love’s  Sacrifice  v.  iv. 
444  The  shrine  Of  fairest  purity  which  hovers  yet  About 
these  blessed  bones  inhearsed  within.  1635  Bkathwait 
Arcad.  Pr.  11.  20  Enhearse  thy  sable  soule  in  lasting  feares. 
1855  Singleton  Virgil  II.  6  We  My  godlike  sire's  remains 
and  bones  inhearsed  In  earth. 

+  Enhea'rt,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  enhart(e,  7  in¬ 
hart.  [f.  En-  1  +  Heart.]  trans.  a.  fig.  To  put 
heart  into,  make  hearty ;  to  encourage,  inspirit, 
b.  To  enclose  within  the  substance  of  the  heart. 

1545  Raynold  Womans  Booke  71  She  must  be ..  strength¬ 
ened  with  good  comfortable  meates  &  drinkes,  which  may 
enhearte  her.  1548  Gf.st  Pr .  Masse  86  No  more  then  the 
sayd  holy  ghost  is  adjudged  embodied  orenharted,  for  y*  he 
is  wholly  in  us  and  in  our  hartes.  1603  H.  Crosse  Vertues 
Comniw.  (1878)113  Others  may  be  inharted  to  rush  carelesly 
forward  into  vnbrideled  libertie. 

Enhearten  ienhaut’n'l,  ©.  Now  rare.  Also 
7  inhearten.  [f.  En-  1  +  Hearten  v.]  trans.  To 
make  hearty  or  courageous  ;  to  strengthen,  cheer. 
i6it  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  §  33  Their  Commaunder’s 
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inuinceable  constancy  against  yeelding,  which  enheartened 
the  better  sort,  dismayed  the  baser,  1656  Earl  Monm. 
Advt.fr.  Parnnss.  120  The  Venetian  poet  incouraged  and 
inheartned  Juvinal.  1859  I.  Taylor  Logic  in  Theol.  131, 
I  seek  to  enhearten  myself  for  a  labour  so  arduous.  1881 
Palgrave  Pis.  Png.  241  O  names  that  enhearten  the  soul, 
Blenheim  and  Waterloo. 

transf.  1610  W.  Folkinciiam  Art  of  Survey  1.  x,  25 
Sommer-eating  doth  greatly  enhearten  weake  Medowes. 

Hence  Enhea  rtening  ppl.  a. 

1836  J.  Gilbert  C hr.  Atonetn.  ix,  (1852)  270  This  en- 
heartening  visitant.  1861  I.  Taylor  Spirit  Hcbr.  Poetry 
(1873)  248  That  modesty,  that  calm  philosophic  balance  of 
the  mind,  .enheartening  especially  to  those  who  bear  testi¬ 
mony  for  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Enheaven,  inheaven  (en-,  inheVn),  v. 
[f.  En-  !  + Heaven.]  trans.  To  place  in  or  raise 
to  heaven,  lit.  and  Jig. ;  to  entrance. 

*652  Benlowes  Theoph.  1.  lxxii,  Their  perfume  Enheav’ns 
the  sense.  1839-48  Bailey  Fcstus  60/1  He  Himself  Con¬ 
ceiving,  bearing,  suffering,  ending  all.  Affiliating  and  in- 
heavening.  1851  S.  Judd  Margaret  hi.  (1871)  358  The  one 
circumfiows  and  inheavens  us. 

Enhedge  :  see  En-  Jref. 1  3. 

[Enhendee,  a.  Her.  A  spurious  word  found 
in  some  heraldic  and  other  Diets,  in  the  phrase 
cross  enhendee  (given  as  synonym  of  cross  potenee) 
where  the  adj.  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  OF. 
enhendee  having  a  handle.] 

t  Enhe  rd,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  aneherd, 
{pr.  pple.  enerthand),  4-5  auerd,  (6  annerd), 
5-6  enherde.  [a.  OF.  enherdre  late  L.  in/ise- 
rere,  altered  form  of  L.  inhxrere  (see  Inheke), 
f.  in-  in,  upon  +  hserere  to  stick.  The  OF.,  and 
hence  the  Eng.,  word  correspond  in  sense  with 
L.  adhxrere  (late  L.  -ere)  to  Adhere,  whence  the 
synon.  OP',  aherdre ;  prob.,  as  in  other  instances, 
the  OP',  words  with  prefixes  en-  and  a-  have  been 
confounded  in  use.] 

inlr.  To  adhere,  assent.  Const,  to  ;  also  simply. 

c  I375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Paulies  1090  Vthir  womene  . .  ane- 
herdit  to  Petir  and  Paule.  Ibid.,  Andreas  207  Myne  barne, 
pat  pis  has  me  done,  To  pis  aldmane  enerthand  is  [L.  ad- 
haesit],  c  137s  Barbour  Troy-bk.  it.  1404  Kynges  sere  That 
to  hys  will  anerdande  were,  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vitr. 
xxix.  164  Hys  wil  wes  til  enherde  To  pe  Scottis  mennys 
Party,  c  1440  Gaiv.  4  Got.  in  Pinkerton  Scot.  Poems  Repr. 
II.  8  (Jam.),  Thare  anerdis  to  our  nobill  to  note  .  .Tuelf 
crounit  kingis  in  feir.  1513  Douglas  Eneis  11.  xi.  164  Plat 
he  refusis,  enherding  to  his  entent.  Ibid.  xii.  xiii.  118  Juno 
anerdit  [ v .  r.  annerdit],  and  gaif  consent  thareto. 

Hence  Anhe  rdand  [the  pr.  pple.  used  subst.], 
an  adherent. 

1478  Acta  Dom.  Audit.  71  (Jam.),  That  James  of  Law- 
thress.  .salbe  harmless  &  scathless  of  thaime,  tbair  freindis, 
partij  and  anherdandis.  1480  Acta  Dom.  Concilii  54 (Jam.) 
That  Johne  RPGille  sail  be  harmeles  of  the  said  Williame 
and  his  anherdens  bot  as  law  will. 

+  Enhe  re,  v.  Obs.  rare—1.  [Of  uncertain  for¬ 
mation  :  perh.  f.  En-  1  +  Heir.]  trans.  ?  To  pos¬ 
sess  as  an  inheritance. 

41400-50  Alexander  1132  Sir,  anec  ..  That  pe  erth  of 
egipt  enhered  some  tyme. 

Enherit,  etc. :  see  Inherit,  etc. 

+  Enhigh,  v.  Obs.  In  5  enhie.  [f.  En-  1  + 
High.]  trans.  To  make  high,  exalt. 

c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  xxii.  123  That  I  and  al  my  kin  myght 
be  enhied  &  honovrid. 

Enhoney  :  see  En-  pref\  i  b. 

+  Enhonour,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  in-,  [f.  En-  1  + 
Honour.]  trans.  To  put  honour  upon  ;  to  honour. 

1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  xviii.  2  Tytles  to  enhonour 
God  withall.  1583  —  Calvin's  Serm.  Dent.  iv.  22  Euerie  of 
them  ought  to  considir.  .howe  greatly  God  hath  inhonored 
him.  1578  Priv.  Prayers  547  Thou  hast  inhonoured  me 
with  the  co-partnership  of  the  everlasting  inheritance. 

Enhoril :  see  Enourle. 

■(  Enhort,  v.  Obs.  Also  4  enhurte,  4-5  en- 
ort.  [a.  OF.  enhort-er,  enort-er:—L.  inhortari,  f. 
in-  (see  In-)  +  hortari  to  exhort.]  trans.  To  ex¬ 
hort,  encourage,  incite.  Const,  to  with  inf,  and 
simply.  Also  with  sb.  as  obj. :  To  recommend, 
suggest,  insist  upon. 

1382  Wyclif  2  Sam.  xi.  25  Coumfort  thi  filers  a^ens  the 
cytee..and  enhurte  hem.  1388  —  Ep.  Jerome  iii,  To 
Tymothe..he  [Paul]  wryteth,  and  enorteth  the  studie 
of  lessoun.  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  TourG  iij,  Euerygood 
woman  ought  to  enhorte  her  husbond  to  serue  God. 

Hence  Enho  rting,  vbl.  sb. ;  Enho  rtinent,  the 
action  of  exhorting,  an  exhortation. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  150/2  Eue  by  thenhortyng  of  the 
deuyT  gaf  her  consente  to  doo  the  synne  of  Inobedyence. 
1475  —  Jason  124  Peleus  sente  you  into  colchos  by  his  en- 
hortement. 

+  Enliouse,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  in-,  [f.  En-  1  + 
House.]  trans.  To  settle  or  establish  in  a  house. 

1596  Fitz-Geffray  Sir  F.  Drake  (1881)  99  O  Death  in- 
hous’d  in  hells  profundities.  1597  Middleton  in  Farr  S.  P. 
Eliz.  II.  535  These  raigne  enhoused  with  their  mother  night. 

t  EnhuiTe,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  OF.  enhuilier, 
f.  en-  (see  En-  J  —  huile  oil:  see  Enoil.]  trans. 
To  put  oil  upon,  anoint  with  oil ;  to  oil. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  409  With  a  barbars  brasen  bason 
well  enhuiled.  1603  —  Plutarch's  Mor.  1138  He  apprcched 
nere  unto  her  house  all  enhuiled  and  anointed  as  he  was. 

Enhunger  (enhwijgaj),  v.  Also  5  enhongre, 


inhungre.  [f.  En-  1  +  Hunger.]  trans.  To  put 
into  a  state  of  hunger,  make  hungry.  Only  in 
pa.  pple. 

1480  Robt.  Dmyll  (1828)  34  He  gate  the  bone  alone,  and 
laye  and  gnewe  it ;  for  he  was  sore  enhongred.  1632  Lith- 
gow  Trav.  38  We,  being  inhungred  and  also  ouerioyed. 
1845  J-  Martineau  Relig .  Enq.  7  Those  animal  passions 
which  vice  had.  .enhungered  to  feed  on  innocence  and  life. 
1871  Daily  News  13  Feb.,  What  a  terribly  big  maw  Paris 
has,  especially  when  she  is  enhungered. 

Enhusk  :  see  En-  prefP  i  a. 

Enhydrite  (enhai  drait).  [f.  as  next  +  -ite.] 
A  mineral  containing  water  occluded  in  its  cavities. 

Hence  Enhydritic  a.  [  +  -ic],  of  the  nature  of 
an  enhydrite. 

1812  Pinkerton  Petrology  I.  60  Enhydritic  agates  found 
near  Vicenza. 

Enhydrous  (enhai-dras),  a.  [f.  Gr.  twSp-os 
(f.  tv  in  +  vSojp  water)  +  -ous.]  Having  water 
within  ;  containing  water  or  some  other  fluid. 

1812  Pinkerton  Tetralogy  I.  90  Chalcedonies,  .are  some¬ 
times  enhydrous,  or  contain  a  drop  of  water. 

Enhypo’statize,  v-  rare-1,  [f.  En-  2  +  H  apo¬ 
statize.]  trans.  To  unite  in  one  ‘hypostasis’  or 
‘  person  ’. 

1882-3  Schaff  in  Herzog's  Encycl.  Rel.  Kncnvl.  I.  458 
His  humanity  was  enhypostatized  through  union  with  the 
Logos,  or  incorporated  into  his  personality. 

Enigma  (/nrgma).  Forms:  6-9  eenigma, 
7  ee-,  enigm(e,  (anigma,  inigma),  6-  enigma. 
PI.  enigmas  ;  also  6-7  se-,  enigmata.  [a.  L. 
senigma,  Gr.  aiviyfxa  (pi.  ciiviy /xara) ,  f.  alviocrtoOai 
to  speak  allusively  or  obscurely,  f.  aTvos  apologue, 
fable.  The  adapted  forms  se~,  enigm(e  in  17th  c. 
may  be  due  to  the  Fr.  enignie .] 

1.  a.  A  short  composition  in  prose  or  verse,  in 
which  something  is  described  by  intentionally 
obscure  metaphors,  in  order  to  afford  an  exercise 
for  the  ingenuity  of  the  reader  or  hearer  in  guess¬ 
ing  what  is  meant ;  a  riddle.  +  b.  In  wider 
sense :  An  obscure  or  allusive  speech ;  a  parable 
(obs.  exc.  as  transf  from  1  a.) 

1539  Taverner  Erasnt.  Prov.  69  He  pronounced  also 
many  Enigmata  or  Symboles.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iii.  i. 
128  Some  enigma,  some  riddle,  come,  thy  Lenuoy  begin. 
1603  Holland  PlUiarclis  Mor.  1354  Hidden  under  darke 
cenigmes  and  covert  speeches.  1644-52  J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc. 
vi.  iii.  (1821)  201  Those  amigmata  of  Joseph's  sun,  moon, 
stars,  and  sheaves.  1681  H.  More  Exp.  Dan.  vi.  159 
Delivering  the  matter  without  any  Prophetick  iEnigm  or 
Parable.  1684  —  An  Answer  249  Symbols,  Parables,  or 
Enigmes.  1715  Pope  Let.  Sir  IV.  Trumbull  16  Dec., 
It  was  one  of  the  Enigma’s  of  Pythagoras,  ‘  When  the 
winds  rise,  worship  the  Eccho’..  when  popular  tumults 
begin,  retire  to  solitudes.  1781  Harris  Philol.  Enq.  (1841) 
441  Nor  ought  a  metaphor  to  be  farfetched,  for  then  it  be¬ 
comes  an  enigma.  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe Italian  xxiv,  You 
speak  in  enigmas,  father.  1809-10  Coleridge  Friend  (1865) 
158  In  a  complex  enigma  the  greatest  ingenuity  is  not 
always  shown  by  him  who  first  gives  the  complete  solution. 

1849  W.  Fitzgerald  tr.  Whitaker  s  Disput.  186  ^Enigmas 
which  (Edipus  himself  could  never  solve. 

2.  fig.  Something  as  puzzling  as  an  enigma ;  ail 
unsolved  problem. 

c  1605  Rowley  Birth  Merl.  v.  i.  349,  I  will  erect  a  monu¬ 
ment.  .A  dark  enigma  to  the  memory.  1609  Ev.  Woman 
in  Hum.  11.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PL  IV,  All  which  to  me  are 
problematique  mines,  Obsurde  inigmaes.  a  1667  Jer.  Tay¬ 
lor  Serm.  (1678)  340  A  person  both  God  and  Man,  an 
^enigma  to  all  Nations,  and  to  all  Sciences.  1795  Burke 
Let.  Dr.  Hussey  { 1844)  IV.  325  As  to  Spain,  it  certainly  has 
been,  and  long  will  be,  an  enigma.  1836  Thirlwall  Greece 
II.  xiv.  200  If  the  fleet  . .  could  be  supposed  to  solve  this 
enigma.  1875  Farrar  Silence  <$*  V.  ii.  33  Separated  from 
the  thought  of  God,  the  conscience  becomes  an  idle  enigma. 

Enigmatic  (fnigmartik),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  enig¬ 
matic -us,  {.senigmat-  stem  of  enigma  (see  Enigma). 
Cf.  Fr.  enigmatiquel\  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  an  enigma,  containing  or  resembling 
an  enigma ;  ambiguous,  obscure,  perplexing.  Of 
persons :  Mysterious ;  baffling  conjecture  as  to 
character,  sentiments,  identity,  or  history. 

1628-1677  Feltham  Resolves  I.  xxvii.  (1677)  47  These  fruit¬ 
less  and  .enigmatic  questions,  are  bones  the  Devil  hath  cast 
among  us.  1648  Jos.  Beaumont  Psyche  ix.  59  (R.)  That 
amigmatick  foe,  whose  ammunition  Is  nothing  else  but 
want  of  all  provision.  1669  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  I.  1.  ii.  11 
Plato’s  usual  way  [was] . .  to  wrap  up  those  Jewish  Tradi¬ 
tions  in  .  .enigmatic  Parables.  1828 Carlyle  Misc.  I.  (1857) 
137  Being  excessively  reserved  withal,  he  becomes  not  a 
little  enigmatic.  1876  G.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  IV.  xxxiv.  297 
He  saw  the  figure  of  the  enigmatic  Jew. 

Enigma’tical,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.]  =  prec.. 
1576  Fleming  Panoplie  Ep.  399  Sydonius  is  so  enig- 
maticall.  .that  a  man  can  scarse  tell  where  to  finde  out  his 
meaning.  £1645  Howell  Lett .  (1650)  II.  44  The  mud  of 
Nile,  .that  enigmaticall  vast  river.  1723  S.  Mather  Vind. 
Bible  218  They  did  use  aenigmatical  discourses.  1823  Lin- 
gard  Hist.  Eng.  VI.  75  The  meaning  of  this  enigmatical 
remark  was  not  disclosed  till  eighteen  months  afterwards. 

1850  W.  Irving  Mahomet  vi.  (1853)  34  The  enigmatical 
career  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

Enigmatically  (fnigmae-tikali),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ly.2]  In  an  enigmatical  manner;  after  the 
manner  of,  or  by  means  of,  an  enigma ;  ambigu¬ 
ously,  obscurely.  « 

1590  Greene  Never  too  late  (1600)  106  For  young  men  ’tis 
too  soone,  for  olde  men  too  late  to  marry ;  concluding  so 


enigmatically,  it  were  not  good  to  marry  at  all.  1641 
French  Distill,  i.  (1651)  15  Philosophers  when  they  wrote 
any  thing  too  excellent  for  the  vulgar  to  know,  expressed 
it  enigmatically.  1744  Berkeley  Siris  §  365  He  writes  .. 
enigmatically  and  briefly  in  the  following  terms.  1831 
Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  11.  iii.  (1871)  82  So  ends  abruptly  as  is 
usual  and  enigmatically  this  little  incipient  romance. 

f  Enigma  ticalness.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ness.J  The  quality  of  being  enigmatical. 

1684  H.  More  An  Answer  257  Plainness,  in  opposition  to 
aenigmaticalness. 

+  Eni’gmatist.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  xnigmatista ,  ad. 
Gr.  a’tviypaTioT-rjs,  f.  a'ivtypa  Enigma.]  a.  A 
writer  of  enigmas,  b.  One  who  speaks  enigmati¬ 
cally. 

1621  Ainsworth  Annot.  Pentat.  Num.  xxi.  27  In  Greeke, 
iTnigmatists,  they  that  speake  riddles.  1710  Addison 
Whig-Exam.  i.  F  3,  I  shall  deal  more  ingenuously  with 
my  Readers  than  the  above-mentioned  Enigmatist  has 
done. 

Enigmatize  (/ni  gmataiz),  v.  [ad.  Gr.  *a!viy- 
p.aTL^-tiv  (implied  in  aiviypaTtorfi,  see  prec.),  f. 
aivtypar-  Enigma.] 

1.  trans.  j-  a.  To  symbolize,  b.  To  render 
enigmatical  or  puzzling. 

m63i  Donne  Polydoron  71  Acteon  pursued  by  his  houndes 
. .  may  aenigmatize  a  lover  chased  and  Devoured  by  his 
Thoughts.  1800  Monthly  Mag.  X.  437  Manuscripts  . .  so 
senigmatised  with  insertions  and  repetitions  and  alterations. 
a  1834  Coleridge  Lit.  Rem.  (1836)  I.  213  A  poetic  tissue  of 
visual  symbols,  .by  which  the  Apocalypt  enigmatized  the 
Neronian  persecutions.  1841  Blackw.  Mag.  XLIX.  151  It 
is  precisely  the  disregard  of  details  that  enigmatizes  hu* 
manity  to  Michelet. 

2.  intr.  To  utter  or  talk  in  enigmas  ;  to  deal  in 

riddles.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Enigmato-,  combining  form  of  Enigma,  as  in 
Enigmatographer  [Gr.  -ypa<p-os  writer  +  -Elt], 
a  maker  or  explainer  of  enigmas.  Enigrnato- 
graphy  [Gr.  -ypaepia  writing],  the  making  or 
collecting  of  enigmas.  Enigmatology  [see  -logy], 
the  study  of  enigmas. 

1753  in  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp. 

Enimicitious,  etc.,  var.  of  Inimicitious,  etc. 
Enimity,  obs.  form  of  Enmity. 

Enisle,  inisle  (en-,  inai  l),  v.  [f.  En-  J,  In-  + 
Isle.]  a.  To  make  into  an  isle.  b.  To  place  or 
settle  on  an  isle.  Also  fig.  To  isolate,  sever,  cut  off. 

a.  c  1630  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Sextain ,  Mine  eyes  en-isle 
themselves  with  floods.  1848  M.  Arnold  Poems  (1877)  II. 
17  In  the  sea  of  life  enisled.  .We  mortal  millions  live  alone. 
1887  Browning  Parleyings ,  F.  Furini  x,  My  self-conscious¬ 
ness  ’Twixt  ignorance  and  ignorance  enisled. 

p.  1612  Drayton  Poly-olb.  viii.  357  Into  what  sundry 
gyres  her  wondered  self  she  [a  river]  throws,  And  oft  inisles 
the  shore.  1614  Selden  Titles  Hon.  91  This  Chazaria  or 
Gazaria  . .  almost  misled  by  the  Seas  Delle  Zabache  and 
Maggiore.  1812  Coleridge  Lit.  Rem.  (1836)  I.  366  Knots 
of  curds  inisled  by  interjacent  whey  at  irregular  distances. 
1878  Seeley  Stein  II.  156  Let  the  wild  sea  inisle  thee. 
Hence  Inrsled,///.  a. 

1809-10  Coleridge  Friend  11865)  38  The  base  of  the 
inisled  Ararat.  1880  Betham-Edwards  Forestalled  I.  1.  ii. 
19  Far  away  lay  many  an  inisled  kingdom  of  fisherfolk. 

f  Elli’xed,  pple.  Obs.  rare ~l.  [f.  late  L.  enix - 
us  brought  forth,  born,  pass.  pple.  of  enltl  to  bring 
forth  (orig.  to  strive :  see  Enixly).]  Brought 
forth,  born. 

1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1658)  69  A  Calf,  is  a  young 
or  late  enixed  Bull  or  Cow. 

+  Enrxibility.  nonce-wd.  (bombastic.)  [f.  mix - 
ppl.  stem  of  eniti :  see  prec. ;  after  visibility , 
etc.]  ?  Possibility  of  being  brought  forth. 

1652  Urquhart  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  210  With  parturiencie 
for  greater  births,  if  a  malevolent  time  disobstetricate  not 
their  enixibility. 

t  Elli’xly,  adv.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  L.  enixe  with 
strong  effort  (f.  enixus ,  pass.  pple.  of  mill  to  exert 
one’s  strength)  + -ly -.]  Forcibly,  stringently. 

1671  True  Nonconf.  92  They  are  . .  enixely  commanded 
the  lowliest  humility. 

Enjail,  injail  (en-,  indg^-1),  v.  See  also 
engaol  (En-  prefP  i).  [f.  En-,  In-  +  Jail. 

Cf.  OFr.  enjaioler. ]  trans.  To  shut  up  in,  or  as 
in,  a  jail ;  to  imprison. 

a  1631  Donne  Progr.  Soul  18  (R.)  Her  firm  destiny  . .  en- 
jail’d  her..  Into  a  small  blew  shell.  1855-9  Singleton 
Virgil  31.  245  One  of  the  kine  returned  The  sound  . .  And, 
[though]  injailed,  the  hope  of  Cacus  balked. 

t  Enja’mb,  v.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  7  iniamb. 
[ad.  Fr.  enjamber  to  stride,  encroach,  f.  en-  in  (see 
En-  prefX)  +  jambe  leg.]  intr.  To  encroach. 

1600  O.  E.  Re  pi.  Libel  1.  i.  33  In  Juliers  and  Italy  the 
Spaniard  hath  iniambed  vpon  others  right. 

Enjambment  (endgsemibrnent).  Pros.  Also 
enjambement.  [ad.  Fr.  enjambement,  f.  enjamber : 
see  prec.]  The  continuation  of  a  sentence  beyond 
the  second  line  of  a  couplet. 

1837-9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  II.  v.  it.  §  54.  216  Du  Bartas 
almost  affects  the  enjambement  or  continuation  of  the  sense 
beyond  the  couplet.  1880  E.  Gosse  Eng.  Poets  II.  271 
Waller  was  the  first  English  poet  to  adopt  the  French 
fashion  of  writing  in  couplets,  instead  of  enjambments.  188 1 
Saintsburv  Dryden  17  It  [the  couplet]  was  turned  by  en- 
jambements  into  something  very  like  rhythmic  prose. 

Enj angle :  see  En-  pref. >  3. 
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ENJEALOUS. 


188 


ENJOYING. 


+  Enjea'lous,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  injealous.  [f. 
En-1  +  Jealous  a.]  trans.  To  make  jealous. 

1619  Sir  H.  Wotton  in  Eng.  <5*  Germ.  (1865 >  49  The  King 
will  thereby.. be  soe  injealoused,  as  maie..keepe  him  from 
molesting  thease  nearer  seas.  1689  Irreg.  Act  ions  Papists 
in  7 th  Collect.  Papers  Pres.  Affairs  13  Two  or  three  gentle¬ 
men  of  Estate  may.  .enjealous  a  whole  County. 

+  EnjeaTousy,  v*  Obs .  [f.  En-1  +  Jealousy.] 
trans.  To  plunge  into  or  provoke  to  jealousy. 

1665  Surv.  Aff.  Netherl .  140  They  ..  enjealousied  them 
one  against  the  other. 

+  Enjeo  pard,  v.  Obs.  In  6  enjubarde,  7 
enieopard.  [f.  En-1  +  Jeopard  v.]  trans.  To 
put  in  jeopardy,  jeopardize,  endanger. 

1523  Gt.  Papers  Hen.  VIII ’ ,  I.  130  Ere  His  Grace  wold 
enjubarde  his  people  in  thenfection  thereof.  1638-48  G. 
Daniel  Eclog.  v.  317  May  it  not  Be  his  too  much  Affection 
to  the  Scott  Enieopards  him  ? 

Enjewel  (end^w-el),  v.  Also  7  injewel,  [f. 
En-1  +  Jewel.]  trans.  a.  To  set  jewels  upon, 
adorn  with  jewels,  b.  To  rest  upon  or  adorn  as 
a  jewel  does.  In  quots.  transf 

Hence  Enjewelled,  ppl.  a. 

1648  Herrick  Hesper .  Nupt.  Song  Clipseby  Crew,  Faire 
injewel’d  May  Blowne  out  of  April,  a  1849  P°E  At  Aaraf 
Wks.  (1859)198  The  many  star-isles  That  enjewel  its  breast, 

Enj  oin  (endgoi'n),  v.  Forms :  a.  3  enjunje, 
(anjoyni,  ?  angeonni),  3-4  enyoyn,  4-8  en- 
joyn(e,  4  (enjon),  enjoign,  (6  enjun),  7  enjoine, 
7- enjoin.  0.  6-7  inioyn(e,  injoyn(e,  (7  in- 
oyne),  6-9  injoin.  (See  also  Adjoin  *[.)  [a.  Fr. 
enjoign-  stem  of  enjoindre,  corresp.  to  Pr.  cis- 
junher,  It.  ingiugnere  L.  injungere  to  join  on,  to 
impose  (a  penalty  or  duty),  f.  in-  +  jungere  to 
join.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  join  together.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Matt.  xix.  6  Therfore  a  man  departe  nat 
that  thing  that  God  enioynyde,  or  knytte  to  gidre.  1393 
Langland  P.  PI.  C.  xi.  130  With  wynd  and  water  wittyliche 
en-ioyned.  1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  v.  ii.  (1506)  366  To 
enioyne  hete  and  colde  in  one  selfe  torment.  1559  Homilies 
1.  Adultery  11,  Through  whoredome  to  be  enjoyned  [1547 
joined]  and  made  all  one  with  a  whore.  C1600  Norden 
Cornwall  in  Johns  Week  Lizard  (1848)  224  The  forces  of 
manie  strong  men  enjoyned  can  doe  no  more  in  moving  it. 
1684  Charnock  Wks.  (1864)  1*  1 15  A  reflection  upon  what 
God  hath  done  should  be  enjoined  with  our  desires  of  what 
we  would  have  God  to  do  for  us. 

t  b.  To  take  part  in  ;  also,  to  attach  oneself  to, 
join  (a  company).  Obs. 

1546  Gardiner  Decl.  Articles  Joye  59  His  ministers 
. .  enioyning  his  glory  and  his  honour.  1571  Digges  Pantom. 
Pref.,  Enjoyning  the  company  of  Euclide,  Archimedes,  etc. 

+  c.  intr.  for  rejl.  To  join,  make  common 
cause  with .  Obs .  rare~~^. 

1734  tr*  Pollin' s  Anc.  Hist.  II.  vii.  382  Theron  enjoined 
[1739  (ed.  2)  joined]  with  his  father-in-law. 

2.  In  early  use :  To  impose  (a  penalty,  task, 
duty,  or  obligation) ;  said  esp .  of  a  spiritual  di¬ 
rector  ( to  enjoin  penance ,  etc.).  Hence  in  mod. 
use :  To  prescribe  authoritatively  and  with  em¬ 
phasis  (an  action,  a  course  of  conduct,  state  of 
feeling,  etc.).  Const,  on,  upon  (a  person) ;  for¬ 
merly  to,  or  dative  (or  acc. :  see  2  b) ;  also 
sijnply . 

‘  It  is  more  authoritative  than  direct,, and  less  imperious 
than  command ’  (J.). 

a  1225  Ancr.R.  346  A1  \>et  vuel  )?et  tu  euer  J?olest  uor  J?e 
luue  of  Iesu  Crist,  wiSinnen  [fine  ancre  wowes, — al  ich 
on  iunne  [better  readings  enjun^e,  angeonni]  j?e.  1340 
Ayenb.  172  J>et  he  habbe  power,  .him  penonce  to  anioynj  be 
}?e  zenne,  c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  43  po  mynystris 
.  .schullen  wip  mercy  enyonye  hen  penaunce.  1377  Langl. 
P.  PI.  B.  xiii.  412  Penaunce  pat  pe  prest  enioigneth.  c  1400 
Apol.  Loll.  32  It  semip  pat  God  enionip  to  doctors  &  dekunis 
pe  minstri  of  presthed  &  of  dekunhed.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners 
H non  lxv.  223  That  was  eniunyd  hym  on  payne  of  deth. 
1577  Hanmer  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  503  And  enioyned 
him  no  other  punishment.  1616  Hieron  Wks.  II.  31,  I  per- 
swade  not  a  neglect  of  reading ;  nay,  I  intend  and  inioyne 
these.  1669-70  Marvell  Corr.  cxxxvi.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  302 
The  Lords . .  have  enjoyned  their  clerks  secrecy.  1667  Poole 
Dial.  betw.  Protest  Papist  (1735)  30  [The  Romish  Church] 
enjoyns  these  Practices  to  all  her  Members,  a  1778  Chat¬ 
ham  Lett.  Nephew  iv.  22  Pythagoras  enjoined  his  scholars 
an  absolute  silence  for  a  long  noviciate.  1841  Myers  Cath. 
Th.  iil  §  5.  17  A  law  enjoining  all  that  ought  to  be  done 
by  man.  1863  Bright  Sp.  America  26  Mar.,  In  spite  of  all 
that  morality  may  enjoin  upon  them. 

b.  The  construction  with  dat.  of  person  and 
acc.  of  thing  is  formally  identical  in  mod.  Eng. 
with  the  construction  with  double  acc.  Hence 
sometimes  in  passive  with  acc.  of  the  thing. 

1644  Milton  Areop .  54  But  to  be  enjoyn’d  the  reading  of 
that  at  all  times. 

+  c.  To  enjoin  (a  person)  to  a  penalty,  ob¬ 
servance,  etc.  Obs. 

^1380  Wyclif  Antccrist  in  Todd  3  Treat.  Wyclif  149  pei 
enioynen  hem  to  brede  &  watur  &  to  go  barefote.  1586 
Cogan  Haven  Health  (1636)  291  Not  much  greater  punish¬ 
ment  than  the  Nunne  was  enjoyned  to.  1678  C.  Hatton 
in  Hatton  Cop*.  (1878)  163  He  wispers  it  about  as  a  great 
secret,  injoyning  all  persons  to  privacy.  1693  Col.  Pec. 
Penn.  I.  372  He  wold  Enjoine  the  Senecas  to  peace  and 
friendship  with  them. 

+  d.  To  impose  rules  on  (oneself).  Obs.  rare— . 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  292  Monkes  and  Philosophers,  and 
such  as  do  continually  enjoyne  themselves. 


e.  with  personal  obj.  (orig.  indirect,  in  dative 
or  preceded  by  on,  to ;  afterwards  direct)  and 
inf.  or  subord.  clause. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  234  He  hem  enyoynede  bocsomnesse  do 
To  j>e  herchebyssop  of  Kanterbury.  1480  Caxton  Chron. 
Eng.  cxlvii.  126  Atte  last  the  pope,  .enioyned  to  thebisshops 
of  englond  that  they  sholde  done  general  enterdyting  thurgh 
oute  al  Englond.  1526  TindaleHc^j xv.  5  To  inioyne  them 
to  keepe  the  lawe  of  Moses.  1611  Shaks.  JVint .  T.  11.  iii. 
173  We  enioyne  thee,  .that  thou  carry  This  female  Bastard 
hence.  <  1680  Beveridge  Serrn.  (1729)  I.  8  There  are  several 
canons  enjoyning  bishops  to  visit.  1712  Steele  Sped.  No. 
268  ip  7  They  injoined  me  to  bring  them  something  from 
London.  1823  T.  Jefferson  Autobiog.  Wks.  185J  I.  18 
They  were  enjoined  . .  to  do  nothing  which  should  impede 
that  object.  1883  Froude  Short  Stud.  IV.  1.  iii.  42  The  pope 
. .  advised  and  even  enjoined  him  to  return  to  his  duties. 

f.  without  personal  obj.  and  with  inf.  or 
subord.  clause.  Hence  impersonally  in  passive. 

1347  Homilies  1.  Pref.  5  A  Sermon  according  as  it  is  in- 
joined  in  the  book  of  her  Highness  Injunctions,  a 1694 Til- 
lotson  (T.),  Enjoining  that  truth  and  fidelity  be  inviolably 
preserved.  1868  Stanley  Wes  tin.  Ab.  ii.  74  In  his  will  he 
enjoined  that  his  image  on  his  tomb,  etc.  Mod.  Christianity 
enjoins  that  we  love  our  enemies. 

3.  To  prohibit,  forbid  (a  thing) ;  to  prohibit  (a 
person)  from  (a  person  or  thing).  Now  only  in 
Law  :  To  prohibit  or  restrain  by  an  Injunction. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie(i86g)  30  Sore  agreeued.  .for 
that  he  had  enioyned  them  from  their  wiues.  1814  Ld. 
Eldon  in  Vesey  &  Beame  Reports  II.  412  The  Court  .. 
would,  .injoin  that  action  for  ever.  1884  Sir  C.  Bowen  in 
Law  Pep.  Chanc.  Div.  XXVI.  709  We  are  now  asked  to. . 
enjoin  him  for  ever  from  infringing  a  right  which  does  not 
exist. 

Hence  +  Enjoi’nance,  an  injunction,  command. 
Enjoined,  ppl.  a.  Enjoi’ner,  one  who  enjoins. 
Enjorning*,  vbl.  sb.  Enjoinment,  the  action  of 
enjoining,  injunction. 

1782  Elphinston  Martial  iii.  ii.  132  That  is  thy  father’s 
own  enjoinance.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  11.  viii.  (1611)  78 
That  which  the  bond  of. .  enioyned  duty  tied  him  vnto.  1601 
Shaks.  Alls  Well  iii.  v.  97  Of  inioyn’d  penitents  There’s 
foure  or  flue,  to  great  S.  Iaques  bound.  1587  Golding  De 
Mornay  xxxiii.  532  The  founder  or  Inioyner  thereof  by 
Lawe.  1662  Fuller  Worthies  Sussex  iii.  101  He  was  a  great 
punisher  of  Pluralists,  and  injoyner  of  Residence,  a  1570 
Becon  New  Catech.  Wks.  (1844)  217  The  enjoining  of  this 
outward  baptism  doth  not  save.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud. 
Ep.  (J.),  Critical  trial  should  be  made  by  publick  enjoin¬ 
ment.  1816  Scott  A  ?ttiq.  xxxix,  Letters  of  more  strict  enjoin¬ 
ment  and  more  hard  compulsion.  1868  Browning  Ping  <$- 
Bk.  II.  iv.  777  Her  putative  parents  had  impressed  On 
their  departure,  their  enjoinment. 

+  Enjornt.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  enjoincte,i.  enjomdre: 
see  prec.]  That  which  is  enjoined  ;  a  charge,  duty. 

1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle  1.  xxv.  (1859)  3°  He  has  done  his 
enioynte  withouten  ony  peyn. 

f  Enjoirrn,  corruption  of  Adjourn  :  see  En- 
prefl  A.  2  ;  =  Adjourn  3. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  593  And  y°  foresayd  parlyament 
was  eniourned  vnto  ye  xx.  day  of  Cristemas. 

Enjourney  :  see  En  -pref. 1  1  a. 

t  Enjoy*,  sb.  Obs .  [f.  next,  vb.]  =  Enjoyment. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Pocsie  (1869)  249  As  true  loue  is 
content  with  his  enioy. 

Enjoy  (end^oi*),  v.  Forms:  a.  4-7  enjoye, 
(4  enyoie,  5-6  enyoy),  5  enjoye,  7  enjoie,  6- 
enjoy.  /3.  5-8  injoy,  6-7  injoye,  injoie.  [a. 
either  OF.  enjoie-r  (cf.  It.  ingiojare)  to  give  joy 
to,  refi.  to  enjoy,  f.  en-  in  +  joie  Joy  ;  or  OF.  enjoir 
to  enjoy ,  rejoice ,  f.  en-  +  joir  (Fr.  jouir )  L.  gan¬ 
der  e  ;  cf.  rejoice .] 

1.  intr.  To  be  in  joy,  or  in  a  joyous  state;  to 
manifest  joy,  exult,  rejoice. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Tracts  Wks.  (1880)  243  Enyoie  ^e  to  him  wij? 
quakynge.  1382  —  Luke  i.  14  And  manye  schulen  enioye 
in  his  natyuite.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  (1878)  122  (Harl.  MS.) 
He  enioyed  and  was  glad  in  al  his  herte.  1483  Caxton 
Gold.  Leg.  250/3  He  sechyng  the  kyngdome  of  heuen  en- 
ioyeth  as  a  vaynqueur.  1549  Laneham  Let.  Pref.  41  Yet 
he  neuer  enioied  after,  but  in  conclusyon  pitifully  wasted 
his  painful  lyfe. 

■f  b.  To  enjoy  of:  =  sense  3  or  4  [Fr  .jerairde!) 

1515  Barclay Eglogcs  (1570)  Civ/3  Likewise  mayst  thou 
inioy  of  our  science.  1557  North  Diall  0/  Princes  238  a/i 
Of  all  that  I  haue  had,  possessed,  attained,  and  whereof  I 
haue  enioyed,  I  haue  onely  two  thinges,  etc. 

+  2.  trans .  To  put  into  a  joyous  condition  ;  to 
make  happy,  give  pleasure  to.  Obs. 

1484  Caxton  Ryall  Bk.  C  j,  For  to  gladde  and  enjoye 
the  people,  c  1500  Melusine  150  Whos  taryeng  enjoyed 
her  moche.  1502  Ord.  Cr)>sten  Men  iv.  xxvii.  (1506)  324 
That  it  hym  may  enioye  &  recomforte  in  his  spyryte. 
1610  Markham  Masterp.  11.  Ii.  107  No  meat  will  enioy  or 
do  good  vnto  him. 

b.  rejl .  To  experience  pleasure,  be  happy;  now 
chiefly,  to  find  pleasure  in  an  occasion  of  festivity 
or  social  intercourse,  in  a  period  of  recreation,  etc. 

1656  H.  More  Antid.  Ath.  (J.),  Creatures  are  made  to 
enjoy  themselves,  as  well  as  to  serve  us.  1711  Shaftesb. 
Charac.  ill.  §  2  (1737'  I.  310  When  I  employ  my  Affection  in 
friendly  and  social  Actions.. I  can  sincerely  enjoy  myself. 
1712  Steele  Sfect.  No.  422  t*  2  The  agreeable  Man  makes 
his  Friends  enjoy  themsrlVes.  Mod.  Did  you  enjoy  yourself 
at  the  party  ?  He  is  enjoying  himself  at  the  seaside.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  themselves. 

3.  trans.  To  possess,  use,  or  experience  with  de¬ 
light.  Also  with  refereitce  to  the  feeling  only : 
To  take  delight  in,  relish.  Also  absol . 


1462  Paston  Lett.  No.  457  II.  109  Iche  off  us  all  schuld 
injoy  the  wylleffar  off  odyr.  1538  Starkey  England 
ii.  67  No  one  can  long  Enyoy  plesure.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen. 
IV,  iv.  iv.  108  Such  are  the  Rich,  That  haue  aboun- 
dance,  and  enioy  it  not.  a  1639  Rcliq.  Wotton.  12  Both  well 
enough  injoying  the  present.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  829 
Adam  wedded  to  another  Eve,  Shall  live  with  her  enjoy¬ 
ing,  I  extinct.  1713  Addison  Cato  (T.),  I  could  enjoy  the 
pangs  of  death  And  smile  in  agony.  1742  Richardson 
Pamela  III.  137  How  he.  .injoys,  .the  Relations  of  his  own 
rakish  Actions.  1870  E.  Peacock  Ralf  Skirl  II.  ii.  10  Wil¬ 
liam  enjoyed  the  novelty  very  much.  1872  Ruskin  Eagle's 
N.  §  85  It  is  appointed  for  all  men  to  enjoy,  but  for  few  to 
achieve. 

b.  with  inf.  as  obj.  colloq.  or  vulgar. 

1864  Realm  22  June  3  She  would  greatly  enjoy  to  dance  at 
a  ball  once  more. 

4.  In  weaker  sense :  To  have  the  use  or  benefit 
of,  have  for  one’s  lot  (something  which  affords 
pleasure,  or  is  of  the  nature  of  an  advantage). 

c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  4-  Lim.  Mon.  (1714)  144  We  schal 
now  enjoye  our  own  Goods  [in  peace  under  Edward  IV]. 
I535  Coverdale  Job  xxxiii.  28  Latteth  him  enioye  the 
light  of  ye  lyuinge.  1577-87  Holinshed  Chron.  III.  811/2 
He  had  of  so  long  continuance  inioied  the  name  of  iust  and 
vpright.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  xiv.  67  Mony  is  thrown 
amongst  many,  to  be  enjoyed  by  them  that  catch  it.  1676 
Hobbes  Iliad  1.  88  As  long  as  I  enjoy  my  life.  1749  Field¬ 
ing  Tom  Jones  1.  iv.  (1840)  3/2  It  [Allworthy’s  house] 
stood  . .  high  enough  to  enjoy  a  most  charming  prospect. 
1818  Cruise  Digest  VI.  300  Anne.. shall  hold  and  enjoy 
the  same  as  a  place  of  inheritance.  1830  Disraeli  Chas.  /, 
III.  iv.  52  Wentworth  had  not  enjoyed  the  royal  favour. 
1874  Carpenter  Ment.  Phys.  (1879)  1.  vii.  324  Animals  en¬ 
joying  a  much  lower  degree  of  intelligence. 

If  Sometimes  used  catachr.  with  obj.  denoting 
something  not  pleasurable  or  advantageous. 

Chiefly  in  expressions  like  ‘  to  enjoy  poor  health/  ‘  to 
enjoy  an  indifferent  reputation  where  the  sb.  has  properly 
a  favourable  sense,  qualified  adversely  by  the  adj.  (Cf.  the 
similar  use  of  jouir  de,  censured  by  Fr.  grammarians). 
Uses  like  those  in  quots.  157 7,  a  1633,  to  which  this  expla¬ 
nation  does  not  apply,  could  not  now  occur. 

1577  Hanmer  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  469  What  shall  I  speake  of 
Pertinax  and  what  of  Iulian?  Enioyed  not  both  they  one 
kinde  of  death?  a  1633  Munday  Palmerin  (1639)  bv* 
His  Father,  Mother  and  all  his  friends ..  were  not  a  little 
sorrowfull  to  enjoy  his  absence.  1834  Venn  Life  §  Lett. 
(1835)  407  At  best  she  enjoys  poor  health.  1871  Macduff 
Mem.  Patmos  ii.  148  The  reigns  of  Alexander  Severus  and 
Caracalla.  .enjoyed  an  unhappy  distinction  for  their  grinding 
taxation. 

t  b.  To  have  one’s  will  of  (a  woman).  Obs. 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  11.  ii.  265  You  shall,  if  you  will, 
enioy  Fords  wife.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  1032  Never  did  thy 
Beautie.  .so  enflame  my  sense  With  ardor  to  enjoy  thee. 

Enjoyable  (end3oiab’l),  a.  [f.  Enjoy  v.+ 
-able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  enjoyed. 

1645  Milton  Colast.  { R.),  Unfitness  and  contrariety .  .leaves 
nothing  between  them  enjoyable.  1746-7  Hervey  Mcdit. 
(1818)  269  A  portion  enjoyable  only  through  such  a  fortuit¬ 
ous  term.  1825  Ld.  Cockburn  Mem.  309  Enjoyable  only 
by  the  young  and  active.  1839  Dickens  Lett.  (1880)  I.  24 
The  last  gratification  is  enjoyable  all  our  lives. 

2.  Affording  pleasure,  delightful. 

a  1744  Pope  Lett.  (T.),  The  evening  of  our  days  is  generally 
the  calmest  and  the  most  enjoyable  of  them.  1867  Dickens 
Lett.  (1880)  II.  304  This  passage  in  winter  time  cannot  be 
said  to  be  an  enjoyable  excursion.  1882  Braddon  Mt.  Royal 
III.  vi.  95  Plymouth  seemed  a  very  enjoyable  place. 

Enjoyableness,  [f.  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  enjoyable. 

1868  Lessons  Mid.  Age  io  Would  that  things  would  keep 
their  first  fresh  feeling  and  racy  enjoyableness  1  1885  Ad¬ 

vance  (Chicago)  9  July  445  A  cold  rain  detracted  somewhat 
from  the  enjoyableness  of  the  occasion. 

Enjoyably  (end^orabli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY 12 :  see  -ably.]  In  an  enjoyable  manner.  v 

1877  Bigg-Wither  Pion.  S.  Brazill.  ii.  iv.  288,  I  passed 
my  first  night,  .uneventfully,  but  yet  supremely  enjoyably. 
1887  Charity  Org.  Re?>.  III.  Aug.  324  The  meeting,  which 
was  throughout  enjoyably  informal,  dissolved. 

tEnjoyance.  Obs .  [f.  Enjoy  v.  +  -ance.] 
=  Enjoyment. 

1627  Sanderson  Serm.  I.  267  They  had  but  a  very  small 
enjoyance  of  the  light  of  God’s  word. 

Enj  oyer  (endgoi-aj).  [f.  Enjoy  v.  +  -Ext.1]  One 
who  enjoys.  Const,  of. 

c  1600  Shaks.  Sonnets  lxxv,  A  miser,  .proud  as  an  inioyer. 
1607  Hieron  Wks.  I.  101  Many  enioyers  of  Gods  blessing. 
17. .  De  la  Pryme  Diary  { 1869)  315  Enjoyers  of  ye  drained 
lands  in  their  parishes.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits  v.  79 
We.  .use  the  names  [Saxon  and  Norman],  .one  to  represent 
the  worker,  and  the  other  the  enjoyer.  1884  Sat.  Rev.  7 
June  734/2  A  nation  cannot  be  a  mere  . .  placid  enjoyer  of 
the  dividends  on  the  savings  and  gains  of  its  forefathers. 

Enjoying,  vbl.  sl>.  [f.  Enjoy  v.  +  -ing  '.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Enjoy  ;  enjoyment. 

1536  Anne  Boleyn  Let.  Hen.  VIII  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc. 
U793'  149  Must  bring  you  the  enjoying  of  your  desired 
happiness.  1603  Florio  Montaig7ie(\b?>f)  495  All  enjoyings 
are  not  alike.  1651  Hobbes,  Leviath .  in.  xli.  264  The  en¬ 
joying  of  Immortality,  in  the  Kingdome  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

pi.  1621  Lady  M.  Wroath  Urania  148  Those  loose  and 
wicked  enjoyings  which  we  coveted.  Ibid.  229,  297,  371. 

Enjoying  (endjoi-iq),///.  a.  [f.  Enjoy  v.  + 
-ING^.]  That  enjoys  ;  cheerful,  happy. 

1655  Earl  Orrery  Parthen.  (1676)  5  An  enjoying  Lover. 
1857  De  Quincey  Bentley  Wks.  VII.  97  In  the  same  cheer¬ 
ful  and  enjoying  frame  of  mind  did  Bentley  sit  by  his 
happy  fireside  in  Trinity  Lodge.  1866  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt 
xxxi v.  He  was  . .  less  bright  and  enjoying  than  usual. 
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Enjoyingly  (end^oi  igli),  cuiv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ly  -.J  In  an  enjoying  manner  ;  with  enjoyment. 

1835  Fraser  s  Mag.  XI.  568  To  recognise  most  enjoyingly 
‘original '  reflections  and  ‘  novel '  remarks.  1877  Furnivall 
Leopold Shaks.  Introd.  114  Shakspere . .  took  enjoyingly  the 
pleasures,  .that  the  fates  provided. 

Enjoyment  (end^oi'ment).  Also  7-8  injoy- 
ment.  [f.  Enjoy  v.  +  -ment.] 

1.  The  action  or  state  of  deriving  gratification 
from  an  object.  Also,  in  weaker  sense,  the  posses¬ 
sion  and  use  of  something  which  affords  pleasure 
or  advantage.  Const,  of. 

i553.Brende  Q.  Curtins  119  (R.)  Why  do  you  doubt  for 
the  enioyment  of  those  thinges  to  breake  out  of  this  imprison¬ 
ment?  1665  Manley  Grotius '  Lozu-C .  Warres  378  Injoy- 
ment  of  many  Lands.  1718  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Lett.  1 1. 
lvi.  86  The  honest  English  squire,  .believes,  .that,  .there  is 
no  perfect  enjoyment  of  this  life  out  of  Old  England.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  212  He  would  protect  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  legal  rights.  1877 
Sparrow  Serm.  xxiii.  312  The  depth  of  the  peace  which 
flows  from  the  enjoyment  of  his  love. 

2.  Gratification,  pleasure  ;  concr .  something  which 
gives  pleasure. 

1665  Boyle  Occas.  Refi.  v.  iii.  (1675)  305  He  cuts  them 
off,  in  the  height  of  their  Injoyments.  1732  Berkeley 
Alciphr .  1.  §  9  Food,  drink,  sleep,  and  the  like  animal  enjoy¬ 
ments  being  what  all  men  like  and  love.  1842  Miss  Mitford 
in  L’ Estrange  Life  III.  ix.  154  Such  a  life  might  have  had 
its  enjoyments  even  in  London.  1874  Lady  Barker  Stat. 
Life  in  N.  Z.  iv.  25  We  .  .were  only  fit  for  the  lowest  phase 
of  human  enjoyment — warmth,  food,  and  sleep. 

+  Enjoy *se,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  enjoiss-  extended 
stem  of  enjoir ,  f.  en -  (see  En-1)  +  joir  (mod.  F. 
jouir)  to  enjoy.]  rejl.  and  intr.  To  make  oneself 
joyful ;  to  be  delighted,  rejoice.  Const,  of. 

c  1470  Harding  Chron.  xvi.  vi,  Of  euill  gotten  good  the 
third  should  not  enioyse.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  430  Of 
whiche  good  lyf  and  chyldehode  his  debonayr  moder  enioys- 
yng  hirself  sayd  ofte  tymes,  etc. 

Enjubard,  var.  of  En  jeopard  v.  Obs . 

Enjudge  :  see  En-  pref1  3. 

f  E*njury,  obs.  form  of  Injure  v . 

1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  1.  lxvi.  115  a/i 
He  was  euyll  content  wyth  hym,  estemyng  to  be  eniuryed 
bi  the  wordes  aforesayd. 

Enk,  obs.  form  of  Ink.  * 

+  Enke*nnel,  v.  Obs .  Also  6  inkennel.  [f. 
En-  1  +  Kennel.]  trails.  To  lodge  as  in  a  kennel. 

1577-87  Holinsheo  Chron.  III.  1029/2  Comming  to  S. 
Leonards  hill,  .they  [Ket’s  followers]  inkennelled  themselues 
there  on  the  same  hill.  1603  Davies  Microcosmos  84  (D.) 
[Diogenes]  that  alwaies  in  a  tub  enkennell’d  lies. 

+  E  nker,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  encre  lit. 

‘  inked,’  in  phrase  vert  encre  dark  green.]  In  ME. 
phrase  enkergrene ,  dark  green. 

c  1340  Gazu.  Gr.  Knt.  150  Ouer-al  enker  grene.  Ibid. 
2477  pe  kny^t  in  pe  enker  grene. 

Enkerehief :  see  En-  pref. 1  1  a. 

+  Enkerly,  adv.  Obs.  In  4  encrely,  en- 
kerly,  enkrely,  ynkirly,  -urly,  5-6  inkirly. 
[Origin  uncertain  ;  possibly  a.  ON.  *einkarliga 
(cf.  mid.Da.  enkorlig  adj.  especial)  f.  einkar -  prefix; 
specially,  very  ( =  einkan -  whence  einkanliga  espe¬ 
cially).  But  this  is  not  quite  satisfactory  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  sense.  Cf.  Sc.  inkirt  ‘  anxious  ’  (Jam.).] 
Earnestly,  heartily,  fervently. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  1.  301  For  he  thocht  ay  encrely  To  do 
his  deid  awysily.  Ibid.  vii.  183  The  kyng.  .slepit  nocht  full 
ynkurly.  Ibid.  x.  534  He  has  seyn  The  Erll  sa  ynkirly 
hym  set  Sum  sutelte  or  [wile]  to  get.  c  1375 Sc.  Leg.  Saints , 
Andreas  678  For  pat  I  has  luffit  pe  lange  enkrely.  ?  a  1400 
Morte  Arth.  507  Thene  the  emperour  was  egree,  and 
enkerly  fraynes  pe  answere  of  Arthure.  1513  Douglas 
ZEneis  vi.  L  8  The  kyng  . .  inkirly  from  his  hart  Maid  this 
orisone. 

Enkernel :  see  En-  pref. 1  1  a. 

Enkindle  (enkrnd’l),  v.  Also  6  enkendle, 
6-8  inkindle.  [f.  En-1  +  Kindle  v.] 

1.  trails.  To  cause  (a  flame,  etc.)  to  blaze  up. 
Chiefly  fig.  to  excite  (passions,  war,  etc.). 

1583  Stanyhurst  Aeneis  11.  (Arb.)  63  Whose  sight  thy 
passion  angrye  Enkendleth.  1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613) 
38  A  short  blazd  straw-fire,  to  tinde  or  inkindle  Hell-fire. 
1652  Bp.  Patrick  Fun.  Serjn.  in  J.  Smith's  Sel.  Disc.  533 
He  who  inflames  our  souls  with  love  to  God,  will  certainly 
enkindle  a  subordinate  love  within  us  to  himself,  a  1691 
Boyle  Whs.  VI.  531  (R.)  The  apprehension  . .  ran  . .  of  its 
[the  Fire  of  London]  being  inkmdled  with  design  by  the 
French  and  Dutch.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  185  p  7 
Fresh  remembrance  of  vexation  must  still  enkindle  rage. 
1794  S.  Williams  Vermont  307  All  parties  had  cautiously 
avoided  enkindling  a  civil  war.  1819  Month.  Mag.  XLVI 1 1. 
307  This  poetic  fury  appears  to  have  been  first  enkindled  in 
Bodmer  by  the  appearance  of  the  five  first  books  of  K lop- 
stock’s  Messiah.  1858  Kingsley  Andromeda  329  In  her 
heart  new  life  was  enkindled. 

2.  To  set  (a  combustible)  on  fire.  In  lit.  sense 
Obs.  or  arch. 

1548  Udall  etc.  Erasnt.  Par.  Rom.  xiii.  (R.)  Nor  let  us 
extinguish  the  smoldering  flaxe,  but  enkendle  it.  1638 
Wilkins  Nezv  World  iii.  (1707)  29  Such  solid  Orbs,  that  by 
their  swift  Motion  might  heat  and  enkindle  the  adjoining 
Air.  1747  Hales  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  582  (2)  Some 
Means  . .  to  inkindle  the  sulphureous  Vapours.  1794  T. 
Taylor  Pausanias'  Descr.  Greece  I.  43  But  then  the  pieces 
of  wood,  .were  enkindled  without  fire. 

b.  fig.  To  inflame  with  passion,  desire,  etc. 
+  Former  const,  to  (an  action,  object  of  pursuit). 


1561  T.  Norton  Calvin’s  Inst.  iv.  xvi.  (1634)  662  They 
shall  hereby  be  the  more  inkindled  to  the  endevor  of  re- 
nuing.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  1.  iii.  120  That  trusted  home, 
Might  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  Crowne.  a  1619  Daniel 
Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  25  The  King  . .  inkindled  with  this 
affront,  spared  not  his  Person,  to  auenge  his  wrath.  1628 
Bp.  Hall  Old  Relig.  34  He  is  inwardly  inkindled  to  an  in- 
deauour  of  good.  1834  Disraeli  Rev.  Epick  m.  xiii.  10 
That  voice  that  like  a  trump  Their  blood  enkindled, 
c.  transf.  To  light  up,  illuminate. 

1870  Lowell  Study  Witul.  114  That  literary  heaven., 
artificially  enkindled  from  behind.  1876  Swinburne  Erechth. 
1372  And  the  light  of  their  eyeballs  enkindled  so  bright  with 
the  lightnings  of  death. 

+  3.  intr.  To  take  fire  ;  to  burst  forth  in  flame. 

1553  Grimald  tr.  Cicero's  Duties  ( c  1600)  87  a,  Those  things 
wherunto  most  men  inkindled  with  greedinesse  bee  haled. 
1671  Salmon  Syn.  Med.  1.  xxxvii.  84  Wet  Hay  laid  together 
.  .soon  inkindles.  1747  Hales  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  584 
Those  who  have  been  on  high  Hills  have  observed  Lighten¬ 
ing  to  inkindle  among  the  Clouds. 

Enkindled  (enki-nd’ld),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ed1.]  In  the  senses  of  the  verb. 

1549-62  Sternhold  &  H.  Ps.  cvi.  29  And  in  his  so  in¬ 
kindled  wrath  the  plague  upon  them  broke.  1595  Shaks. 
John  iv.  ii.  163  Eyes  as  red  as  new  enkindled  fire.  1713 
Derham  Phys.-Theol .  1.  iii.  21  Lightening,  and  other  en¬ 
kindled  Vapours.  1877  Morley  Crit.Misc.  Ser.  11.  257  The 
enkindled  summits  of  the  soul. 

Enkindler  (enki-ndlar).  [f.  Enkindle  v.  + 
-er.]  One  who  or  that  which  enkindles. 

1853  Bowring  in  Fraser's  Mag.  XLVIII.  350  A  lamp., 
when  enkindled,  is  Th*  enkindler  of  a  thousand.  1868 
Cotitemp.  7? £7'.  IX.  563  The  Irish  Government .. has  been. . 
not  the  enkindler,  not  the  leader,  not  the  abetter  of  aggressive 
Protestantism  in  Ireland. 

Enkindling  (enlci-ndliq),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ing.]  That  enkindles. 

1626  T.  H.  tr.  Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  93  The  enkindling 
tinder  of  his  lust.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  <$-  Selv.  121  Until 
this  loses  its  enkindling  leavening  strength.  1817  Coleridge 
Biog.  Lit.  297  For  this  is  really  a  species  of  animal  magnet¬ 
ism,  in  which  the  enkindling  reciter,  .lends  his  own  will  and 
apprehensive  faculty  to  his  auditors. 

Enlabyrinth  :  see  En-  prefX  1  a. 

Enlace  (enl<?Ps),  v.  Also  4-6  enlase,  6,  9  in¬ 
lace.  [a.  F.  enlace-r  =  Pr.  enlassar ,  Sp.  enlazar , 
Pg.  enlazar ,  It.  inlacciare late  L.  Hnlaciare,  f. 
in-  (see  In-)  +  *laci-us  (OF.  las  Lace,  snare  =  It. 
laccio ,  Sp.  lazo)  L.  laqueus  noose.  Cf.  L.  illa- 
quedre .  In  later  use  taken  as  f.  En-1  +  Lace.] 

1.  trails .  To  lace  about,  encircle  tightly  with 
many  folds  or  coils.  Also  fig. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  1.  iv.  13  pat  man.  .enlacep  hym  in 
pe  cheyne  wip  whiche  he  may  be  drawen.  1430  Lydg.  Chron. 
Troy  iv.  xxx,  To  perce  nerfe  and  vayne  And  them  enlace  in 
his  |  Cupid’s]  fyry  chayne.  1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W. 
1506)  1.  iii.  17  To  breke  the  bondesofthe  deuyll,  of  ye  whiche 
hehymheldeenlasyd.  1587TURBERV.  Trag.  T.  (1837)  163  And 
felt  himselfe  cnlaste  in  love.  1859  Tennent  Ceylo7i  II.  ix. 
vi.  520  The  figs,  and  particularly  the  banyan,  .speedily  seize 
upon  the  palmyra,  enlacing  it  with  their  nimble  shoots.  1877 
Daily  Nezvs  26  Dec.  3/1  They  will  enlace  him  in  the  coils 
of  their  red  tape. 

b.  transf.  To  surround  closely,  enfold,  embrace. 

1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  I  si.  v.  xi,  The  second  all  the 
city  round  enlaces.  —  Elisa  ii.  49  While  he  again  her  in 
his  arms  enlac'd.  1865  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  IX.  xx.  v.  78  The 
old  Town  . .  is  enlaced,  .by  a  set  of  lakes  and  quagmires. 

2.  To  interlace,  entwine,  entangle.  Also  fig. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  v.  i.  149  pe  questioun  of  pe  deuyne 
purueance  is  enlaced  wip  many  oper  questiouns.  1509  Barclay 
Shyp  op  Folys  (1570)  241  The  violet,  .in  bosome  by  me  alway 
I  beare,  The  same  oft  time  inlased  with  my  heare.  1868 
Hawthorne  Amer.  Note-bks.  (1879)  I.  65  The  leafy  boughs 
and  twigs  of  the  underbrush  enlace  themselves.  1870  Morris 
Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  200  His  fingers  lovingly  enlaced  By 
other  fingers. 

3.  To  cover  as  with  a  network. 

1850  Kingsley  A  It.  Lockexxxv  i.  (1879)375  The  vast  plains 
of  Hindostan,  enlaced  with  myriad  silver  rivers  and  canals. 

+  4.  [See  Unlace,  Lace  vbs.~\  To  take  off  (the 
wings  of  a  bird)  in  carving.  Obs. 

c  1460  J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  142 
Take  capoun  or  hen  so  enlased,  &  devide. 

Hence  Enla*ced  ppl.  a. 

1851  Mrs.  Browning  Casa  Guidi  W.  56  Doth  he.. Keep 
house.. with  inlaced  Bare  brawny  arms  about  his  favourite 
child. 

Enlacement  (enlJi-sment).  [f.  Enlace  v.  + 
-ment.]  The  action  of  enlacing;  the  condition 
of  being  enlaced. 

1830  Southey  Vug.  Dragon  1.  87  His  tail  about  the  imp  he 
roll’d,  In  fond  and  close  enlacement.  1888  Blackzu.  Mag. 
Feb.  174  Joyce  detached  herself  suddenly  from  that  close 
enlacement 

Enla  cing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing.]  =  prec. 

1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  I  si.  55  The  moat  of  glasse  is 
named  from  that  enlacing. 

Enlaik :  see  Inlake. 

+  Enlangoured,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  en- 
langourl,  f.  en-  (seeEN-  pref1)  +  langour  (mod.  F. 
languetir):—L.  languor-em  languor.]  Languid,  pale. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7401  Of  such  a  colour  enlangoured. 
Was  Abstinence. 

Enlanguish,  Enlap :  see  En-  pref  3. 

+  Enla'rd,  v.  Obs.  Also  6-7  inlard.  [f.  En-1 
+  Lakd.]  trans.  a.  To  lard,  fill  with  lard  or  fat ; 
in  quots.^f.  b.  =Interlard. 

1556  Abp.  Parker  P sailer  cxix.  351  Inlarded  is  their  hart 


with  pride.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  Cr.  11.  iii.  205  That  were  to 
enlard  his  fat  already  pride.  1621  Burton  Anat,  Mel.  in. 
iv.  1.  i,  A  fifth  part  of  the  world . .  so  inlarded  and  interlaced 
with  several  superstitions. 

Enlarge  (enlauds),  v.  Also  4  enlargen,  7 
enlardge,  6-8  inlarge.  [a.  OF.  enlarge-r,  cn- 
largirf  f.  en-  (see  En-1)  +  large  (see  Large). 
Some  of  the  mod.Eng.  uses  are  influenced  by  those 
of  Fr.  clargir ,  OF.  eslargirt  alarger  (see  Alarge).] 

I.  To  make  larger. 

1.  traits.  To  render  more  spacious  or  extensive  ; 
to  extend  the  limits  of  (a  territory,  enclosure,  etc.) ; 
to  widen  (boundaries). 

In  later  use  this  merges  in  the  more  generalized  sense  2  ; 
the  fig.  applications  in  3  however  remain  distinct. 

c  1400  Maundev.  v.  45  Thei  may  not  enlargen  it  [Egypt] 
toward  the  desert,  for  defaute  of  watre.  c  1420  Pallad. 
on  Husb.  1.  316  The  fundament  enlarge  it  half  a  foote  Out- 
with  the  wough.  1535  Coverdale  Jer.  xxxi.  38  The  cite 
of  y°  Lorde  shalbe  enlarged  from  the  towre  of  Hananeel, 
vnto  y°  gate  of  the  corner  wall,  a  1687  Petty  Pol.Arith.  72 
Any  Prince  willing  to  inlarge  his  Territories,  will  give,  etc. 
1748  Hartley  Obscrv.  Man  1.  ii.  §1.  123  Grinding  inlarges 
tne  sphere  of  their  attractions.  1856  Kane  Arct.  E.xpl.  II. 
xy.  164  He  will  rear  himself  upon  his  hind-legs  to  enlarge  his 
circle  of  vision. 

2.  To  increase  the  size  of  (a  material  object) ; 
to  add  to,  augment  (a  literary  work,  a  person’s 
wealth,  the  number  or  amount  of  anything).  For¬ 
merly  also  (cf.  uses  of  large)  with  reference  to 
intensive  magnitude :  to  increase  (a  person’s  re¬ 
nown,  the  force  of  anything,  etc.).  +  Sometimes 
with  out  {obs. rare).  Also,  to  increase  in  apparent 
size,  magnify.  Also  absol. 

c  1380  Antecrist  iq  Todd  3  Treat.  Wyclif  120  pe  deuyl 
shal  enlarge  his  taile  more  wickudly  in  pe  eende  of  pe 
worlde.  1576  Fleming  Panoplie  Ep.  117  That  the  dignitie 
of  Plancus  might  be  augmented,  &  his  honour  inlarged. 
1591  Spenser  M.  Hzibberd  745  T’enlarge  his  breath,  (large 
breath  in  armes  most  needfull).  1594  Carew  tr.  Huarte 
Exam.  Wits  (1616)  280  By  means  whereof  it  extendeth  and 
enlargeth  out  the  naturall  heat.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World 
II.  iv.  vii.  §  1.  246  He  . .  enlarged  the  Centurions  of  Horse¬ 
men.  1628  Hobbes  Thucyd.  (1822)  57  The  Athenians  much 
enlarged  their  own  particular  wealth.  1683  Salmon  Doron 
Med.  1.  155  It  inlarges  its  Narcotick  Force,  a  1687  Petty 
Pol.  Arith.  x.  116  Selling  of  Lands  to  Foreigners  for  Gold 
and  Silver,  would  inlarge  the  Stock  of  the  Kingdom.  1703 
Rowe  Fair  Penit.  1.  i.  202  Enthusiastick  Passion . .  Enlarg’d 
her  Voice.  1732  Pope  Ep.  CobJiam  1.  35  Fancy’s  beam  en¬ 
larges,  multiplies,  Contracts.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  iv.  462 
O  how  is  man  inlarg’d,  Seen  throrthis  medium.  1774  Mon- 
boddo  Language  (ed.  2)  I.  Pref.  10  In  this  second  edition, 
so  much  inlarged.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  1.  xxxiv,  Slowly 
enlarged  to  giant  size.  1845  Budd  Dis.  Liver  126  The 
spleen  is  found  enormously  enlarged.  1866  Walcott  Cathedr. 
Reform,  in  Ch.  World  15  At  the  very  time  when  the  num¬ 
bers  and  learning  of  parish  clergy  were  rapidly  being  en¬ 
larged.  1883  Manch.  Exam.  24  Oct.  5/1  Their  salaries  will 
be  enlarged  out  of  the  episcopal  and  capitular  incomes. 

+  b.  To  magnify,  exaggerate  in  statement.  Also, 
to  set  forth  at  length.  Obs. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  (1625)  A  ij  b,  To  . .  enlarge 
my  paines  taken  in  publishing  the  other.  1646  H.  Law¬ 
rence  Comm.  Angells  23,  I  shall  not  enlarge  this  now 
particularly.  1703  Maundrell  Journ.  Jerus.  (1732)  i^The 
Asiatick  way  of  enlarging.  1728  Morgan  Algiers  I.  iii.  52 
Report  generally  inlarges  matters. 

j*  c.  intr.  To  enlarge  on ;  to  make  an  addition 
to  (a  plan) ;  to  amplify  (a  hint).  Obs.  (Cf.  5  b.) 

1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  58  ip  13  It  is  so  very  easy  to  en¬ 
large  upon  a  good  Hint.  1790  Paley  Horse  Paul.  i.  8,  I 
have  so  far  enlarged  upon  this  plan,  as  to  take  into  it,  etc. 
1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  233  Those  gentlemen  . .  will  . .  enlarge 
on  the  plan  I  have  hinted  thus  lightly. 

3.  Figurative  applications  of  1. 

a.  To  extend  the  range  or  scope  of.  f  Also, 
to  spread,  promote  the  diffusion  of  (a  belief)  {obs.). 

x553  Eden  Treat.  Nezue  Ind.  Title  (Arb.)  3  God  is  glori¬ 
fied  and  the  Christian  fayth  enlarged.  1594  Hooker  Eccl. 
Pol.  1.  iii,  We  somewhat  more  enlarging  the  sence  thereof. 
1656  H.  Philipps  Purch.  Patt.  (1676)  139  To  enlarge  this 
Table,  that  so  it  may  shew  not  only  . .  half  inches,  but  the 
quarters,  or  tenth  parts  of  Inches.  1668  in  Phil.  Trans. 
II.  3  The  endeavours  of  the  Authour  for  the  improving  and 
enlarging  his  Philosophical  Commerce.  1742  Richardson 
Pamela  IV.  102  Till  I  have  catch’d  her  a  little  inlarging 
her  innocent  Freedoms,  as  she  calls  them.  1782  Priestley 
Corr.  of  Christianity  II.  x.  244  Justinian  greatly  enlarged 
this  kind  of  authority.  1884  Earl  Selborne  in  Lazu  Times 
Rep.  New  Ser.  L.  3  He  cannot,  .enlarge  in  his  own  favour 
the  legal ..  operation  of  the  instrument. 

b.  To  widen,  render  more  comprehensive  (a 
person’s  thoughts,  sympathies,  affections) ;  to  ex¬ 
pand,  increase  the  capacity  of  (the  mind).. 

1665  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  74  Science  indeed  inlargeth  : 
But  there’s  a  knowledge  that  only  puffeth  up.  a  1704  T. 
Brown  Dk.  Ormond s  Recov.  Wks.  1730  I.  51  His  mind 
enlarg’d,  and  boundless  as  the  sky.  1736  Butler  Anal.  1. 
i,  Persons’  notions  of  what  is  natural,  will  be  enlarged.  1850 
MrCosH  Div.Govt.  11. 1.(1874^152  Geologists  would  enlarge 
our  conceptions  of  Time.  1868  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.(  1876) 
II.  vii.  41  His  own  mind  was  enlarged  and  enriched  by 
foreign  travel. 

c.  To  enlarge  the  heart :  to  1  expand  ,  ( swell 
the  heart  with  gratitude  or  affection  (in  this  sense 
sometimes  with  personal  obj.,  after  2  Cor .  vi.  13) ; 
now  usually,  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  heart 
for  affection,  widen  the  range  of  the  affections. 

x6xi  Bible  2  Cor.  vi.  11  O  yee  Corinthians,  our  mouth  is 
open  vnto  you,  our  heart  is  enlarged.  Ibid.  13  Be  ye  also 
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inlarged.  1638  Rouse  / Icav .  Univ.  v.  x.  (1702)  151  Be 
thou  enlarged  in  thy  return  of  Thanks  and  Glory  to  Him. 
1667  Milton  P.L.  viii.  590  Love  refines  The  thoughts,  and 
heart  enlarges.  1741  Richardson  Pamela  II.  156  My  Heart 
is  ..  more  inlarg’d  with  his  Goodness  and  Condescension. 
1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  1. 162  All  hearts,  .were  enlarged 
and  softened.  1852  Robertson  Led.  177  Enlarge  your  tastes, 
that  you  may  enlarge  your  hearts  as  well  as  your  pleasures. 

d.  To  enlarge  the  hand :  to  open  the  hand 
wide,  be  liberal.  Ohs.  or  arch .  Cf.  large-handed. 

1651  Life  Father  Sarpi (1676)  63  It  was  thought  necessary 
for  him  to  enlarge  his  hand  to  those  that  managed  Bread 
and  wine. 

+  e.  To  extend  (the  time  allowed  for  an  action) ; 
to  grant  or  obtain  an  extension  of  time  for  (a 
lease,  bankruptcy,  etc.).  Ohs. 

1656  H.  Philipps  Purch.  Patt.  (1676)  Bvijb,  Leases., 
lately  inlarged  to  60  years.  1677  Marvell  Corr.  cccv. 
Wks.  1872-5  II.  548  We  shall  perceive  whether  his  Majesty 
thinke  fit  to  . .  inlarge  the  adjournment.  1725  Loud.  Gaz. 
No.  6435/3  The  . .  Time  was  . .  enlarged  for  Joseph  Lacy  . . 
for  surrendring  himself.  1812  Exam.  24  Aug.  537/1  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Enlarged ,  J.  Chatterton . .  flour-merchant,  from  June 
27  to  September  9.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  1.  vi.  36  An  Act  . . 

for  enlarging  the  time  of  continuance  of  Parliaments. 

f.  Law.  To  enlarge  an  estate  :  said  of  the  effect 
of  a  release  which,  e.g.  converts  a  life-interest,  or 
a  tenancy  for  a  term  of  years,  into  a  fee-simple  or 
fee-tail.  (The  sense  may  perh.  belong  to  branch  II.) 

1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  97  b,  Releases  . .  sometime 
have  theire  effecte  by  force  to  enlarge  the  estate  [AF. 
enlarger  lestate ]  of  them,  to  whome  the  release  is  made. 
x597  Daniel  Civ.  Wares  viii.  lix,  To  confer  First,  how  he 
might  have  her  estate  inlarg’d.  1818  Cruise  Digest  VI.  321 
If  Popham.  .should  not  enlarge  his  estate  to  an  estate  tail. 

4.  rejl.  (in  senses  1-3.)  To  increase  or  widen  in 
extent,  bulk,  or  scope. 

1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Solute  iv.  xxx.  (1483)  77  Gold  wylle 
well  enduren  under  the  hamoure  enlargyng  hymself  with- 
outen  erasure.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  1.  ii.  134  Glory  is 
like  a  Circle  in  the  Water,  Which  neuer  ceaseth  to  enlarge 
it  selfe.  1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  (1865  ),  Enlarging  themselves, 
if  I  may  say  so,  upon  familiarity.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2) 
III.  28  Our  ideas  will  have  to  enlarge  themselves. 

b.  intr.  for  refl . 

1481  Caxton  Myrr.  in.  i.  132  Yf  therthe  were  gretter  than 
the  sone,  thenne  the  shadowe  of  \>e  sone  shold  goo  en¬ 
largyng.  1541  R.  Copland  Guy  don's  Quest.  Chirurg. ,  Fro 
whiche  cometh  a  corde  that  thre  fyngre  brede  fro  the  elbow 
enlargeth  and  compriseth  all  the  elbow.  1756-82  J.  Warton 
Ess.  Pope  {17^2)  I.  vii.  406  The  figure  of  Fame  enlarging  and 
growing  every  moment.  1776  Withering  Bot.  Arrangem. 
(1796)  IV.  265  The  hollow  very  fine,  but  soon  enlarging  by 
the  shrinking  of  the  spongy  flesh.  1845  BuddZ>A.  Liver  352 
His  belly  began  to  enlarge.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV. 
281  As  our  knowledge  increases,  our  perception  of  the  mind 
enlarges  also.  1879  Carpenter  Ment.  Phys.  1.  ii.  §  61.  62 
A  sort  of  core  . .  which  enlarges  in  the  parts  of  the  Cord 
that  give  off  the  nerve-trunks. 

t  c.  Of  the  wind,  thunder:  To  increase  in 
force.  Ohs. 

1628  Dig  by  Voy.  Medit.  (1868)  15  If  the  wind  had  not 
suddainely  enlarged.  1762-9  Falconer  Shipiur.  in,  436 
Loud,  and  more  loud,  the  rolling  peals  enlarge. 

+  5.  rejl.  To  expand  (oneself)  in  words,  give  free 
vent  to  one’s  thoughts  in  speech.  Also,  in  similar 
sense,  To  enlarge  one's  heart.  Ohs. 

1614  Raleigh  II ist.  World  II.  v.  iii.  §  15.  441  It  will  appeare 
more  commendable  in  wise  men,  to  enlarge  themselues, 
and  to  publish,  etc.  1651  Fuller  Abel  Rediv.,  Bradford 
(1867)  I.  221  He  enlarged  himself  in  a  most  sweet  meditation, 
of  the  wedding  garment.  1660  Trial  Regie.  154,  I  found 
he  began  to  inlarge  his  heart  to  me.  1678  Cudworth  Int ell. 
Syst.  1.  i.  §  39.  48  The  Platonists  frequently  take  occasion 
from  hence  to  enlarge  themselves  much  in  the  disparage¬ 
ment  of  Corporeal  things. 

b.  intr.  for  rejl.  To  speak  at  large,  expatiate. 
Const,  on ,  upon  ;  formerly  also  simply* 

1659  Hammond  On  Ps.  3, 1  shall  not  here  inlarge  to  insert. 
1664  Butler  Hud.  11. 11.  68,  I  shall  enlarge  upon  the  Point. 
x77x.  Junius  Lett.  liv.  283  [He]  enlarges  with  rapture  upon 
the  importance  of  his  services.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India 
1 1.  v.  v.  500  He  was  somewhat  disposed  to  enlarge  in  praise  of 
himself.  1830  Lyell Princ.Geol.  I.  323  Respecting  Southern 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  Lipari  Isles,  we  need  not  enlarge 
here.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Vanderput  S.  vi.  99  He  en¬ 
larged  once  more  on  the  avarice  and  cowardice  of  the  banks. 

II.  0.  To  set  at  large  ;  to  release  from  con¬ 
finement  or  bondage.  Somewhat  arch.  Cf.  Fr. 
clargir. 

1494  Fabyan  vi.  cxlix.  136  In  this  passe  tyme,  Gryffon, 
the  yonger  brother,  was  'enlargyd  frome  pryson.  1560 
Daus  tr.  Slcidane's  Comm.  453  b,  The  captiue  Cardinalles 
at  the  length  putting  in  suerties  are  inlarged.  1580 
Sidney  Arcadia  (1622)  329  Like  a  Lionesse  lately  enlarged. 
1605  Camden  Rem.  22  Edward  the  third  enlarged  them 
first  from  that  bondage.  1616  J.  Lane  Sqr.’s  Tale  ix.  277 
Algarsifes  soldiers  . .  demaundes  theire  General  enlardgd. 
1761-2  Hume  Hist.  Eng,  (1806)  V.  lxvii.  108  No  man,  after 
being  enlarged  by  order  of  court,  can  be  recommitted  for 
the  same  offence.  1878  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks.  I.  39  He  was 
enlarged  upon  sureties. 

b.  spec,  in  Hunting. 

1880  Daily  Tel.  20  Oct.,  We  are  close  to  the  spot  where 
the  stag  is  to  be  enlarged. 

c.  transf.  and  fig. 

*593  Ik  Barnes  in  Farr  S.  P.  Eliz.{  1845)1. 43  Deare  Davids 
Sonne  [who  should  from  hell]  . .  poore  sinners  both  inlarge 
and  save.  1597  Sir  W.  Sungsby  in  Slingsby  Diary  (1836) 
252  If  we  [wind-bound  sailors]  be  not  inlarged  within  these 
20  dayes.  1639  Fuller  Holy  War  in.  viii.  (1840)  130  King 
Richard  would  not  enlarge  him  from  the  strictness  of  what 
was  concluded.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  iv.  796  The  friendly  Gods 


a  springing  gale  inlarg’d.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  683 
A  round  ball  . .  in  the  heat  of  summer,  opens  and  enlarges 
a  number  of  male  insects. 

+  III.  7.  To  bestow  liberally ;  to  endow  with 
bountiful  gifts.  [So  OF.  cnlargir  ;  cf.  L.  largtrT.~\ 

1491  Caxton  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  1.  xliv.  73  b/i, 
He  enlarged  to  the  poore  grete  quantite  of  his  goodes  tem- 
porall.  1513  Bradshaw  St.  IVcrburge  1.  1669  Clothes  of 
Dyaper,  Rychely  enlarged  with  syluer  and  with  golde.  1607 
H.  Arthington  Goodl.  God  in  Fair  S.  P.  Jas.  I  (1848)263 
How  much  are  we,  Lord,  bound  to  thee,  For  all  thy  favours 
every  way,  Inlarged  so  aboundantly.  1657  S.  Purchas/W. 
Flying  Ins.  1.  i.  2  The  great  Artifex  of  Nature  hath  enlarged 
the  smaller  creatures  with  wisdome,  and  invention. 

IV.  8.  To  enlarge  a  horse  (see  quot.)  [after 
OF.  elargir\ 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.,  Enlarge ,  in  the  manege,  is 
used  for  making  a  horse  go  large,  that  is,  making  him  em¬ 
brace  more  ground  than  he  before  covered. 

Hence  Enlarge  sb.,  the  action  of  setting  free. 
Enlargeable  a.}  capable  of  being  enlarged.  En- 
largeableness,  the  cjuality  of  being  enlargeable. 

1608  T.  Middleton  Fain .  of  Lovc{\&%5)  1.  ii.  127  My  absence 
may  procure  thy  more  enlarge.  1653  Shirley  Crt.  Secret  il 
iii,  I  may  entreat  her  grace’s  mediation  To  the  King  for  his 
enlarge.  1881  Palgrave  Visions  Eng.  Pref.  11  The  more 
large  or  enlargeable  are  their  technical  powers.  1878  Lockyer 
Stargazing  457  If  the  negative  is  well  defined — that  is,  if  it 
possesses  the  quality  of  enlargeableness. 

Enlarged  (enlaMd^d),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Enlarge  v. 

+  -ED1.] 

1.  Increased,  widened,  dilated,  extended ;  also 
fig.  free  from  narrowness,  liberal. 

1599  Thynne  Animadv.  Ded.  3  The  enlarged  contynuance 
of  Youre  honorable  fauour.  1674  N.  Mather  in  Owen 
Holy  Spirit  (1693)  Pref.  2  Abundant  Cause  of  Enlarged 
Thankfulness.  1754  Richardson  Grandison  (1781)  V.  xxxi. 
206  His  enlarged  heart  can  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  his 
friends,  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  95  More  sober 
minds  and  more  enlarged  understandings.  1868  Freeman 
Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  II.  vii.  109  A  sinner  for  whom  the  most 
enlarged  charity  could  hardly  plead. 

2.  Liberated,  set  free. 

1645  Milton  Tetrach.  (1851)  155  Som  delightfull  inter¬ 
missions,  wherein  the  enlarg’d  soul  may  leav  off  a  while  her 
severe  schooling.  1886  Besant  Childr.  Gibeon  11.  xxxii,  The 
enlarged  captive. 

Hence  \  Enlargedly  adv.  in  an  enlarged 
manner;  a.  with  extended  meaning;  b.  with  free 
utterance,  f  Enlargedness,  the  state  or  condition 
of  being  enlarged  in  heart,  speech,  etc. 

1625  Bp.  Mountagu  App.Cxsar.  172  Justification  is  taken 
. .  enlargedly  for  that  Act  of  God,  etc.  1655  Gurnall  Chr. 
in  Arm.  ix.  §  2  (1669)  105/1  Thou  hearest  how  enlargedly 
they  pray.  1642  G.  Hughes  Serin.  To  Rdr.,  If,  of  truth 
and  enlargednesse  of  heart  to  Christ,  etc.  1646  Lilburne 
&  Overton  Out-cryes  Oppr.  Commons  (ed.  2)  9  So  say  we 
in  the  inlargednesse  of  our  soules.  a  1688  Bunyan  Solomon's 
Temple  xviii,  God’s  true  Gospel  Church  should  have  its 
enlargedness  of  heart  still  upward. 

Enlargement  (enlaud^ment).  Also  6-8  in- 
largement.  [f.  Enlarge  v.  +  -ment.]  The  action 
of  enlarging ;  the  state  of  being  enlarged. 

1.  Increase  in  extent,  capacity,  magnitude,  or 
amount ;  an  instance  of  such  increase. 

1564  Haward  Eutropius  vi.  53  He  gave  the  Daphnenses 
a  percell  of  lande  for  the  enlargemente  of  theyr  groves  or 
copyes.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  iii.  xi,  The  enlargment 
or  abridgement  of  functions  ministeriall.  1664  Evelyn  Sylva 
(1679)  4  The  repetition  of  graffing,  for  the  inlargement  and 
melioration  of  fruit.  1736  Butler  Anal.  i.  18  The  vast 
enlargement  of  their  locomotive  powers.  1866  Geo.  Eliot 
F.Holt(  1868)46  An  enlargement  of  the  chapel,  .absorbed  all 
extra  funds  and  left  none  for  the  enlargement  of  the  minister’s 
income.  1875  H.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)330  Malarial  enlarge* 
ments  of  the  spleen. 

b.  concr.  Something  added  so  as  to  enlarge. 

a  1691  Boyle  Wks.  I.  587  (R.)  Divers  notes . .  to  be  inserted 
here  and  there,  as  inlargements  in  the  next  edition. 

1 2.  Diffusion, propagation.  Ohs.  Cf.  Enlarge  3a.' 

1607  Hieron  Wks.  X.  247  We  haue  not  laboured  the  in¬ 
largement  of  Gods  truth.  1644  Milton  Educ.  (1738)  135 
A  great  furtherance  to  the  enlargement  of  a  truth. 

3.  The  widening  m  expanding  of  the  mind,  of 
a  person’s  thoughts,  sympathies,  or  affections  ;  the 
quality  of  being  ‘  enlarged  ’  in  mind,  thought,  etc. 

1806  A.  Knox  Rem.  (1844)  E  96  His  own  enlargement  of 
mind  may  raise  him  above.  Judaism.  1847  Emerson  Repr. 
Men ,  SivedenborgN  ks.  (Bohn)  1. 331  His  judgments  are  those 
of  a  Swedish  polemic,  and  his  vast  enlargements  purchased 
by  adamantine  limitations,  a  1862  Buckle  Civiliz.  (1873) 
III.  iii.  182  It  prepared  them  for  a  certain  enlargement  of 
mind,  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  seeing  affairs 
under  various  aspects. 

4.  Copious  discourse  or  expatiation  on  a  subject ; 
also,  verbal  amplification,  arch. 

1659  O.  Walker  Instr.  A  rt  Oratory  95  Doubled  Sentences 
and  enlargements  by  Synonymal  Words,  .are  hut  necessary. 
1669  Bunyan  Holy  Citie  5  You  must  not  from  me  look  for 
much  inlargement.  1683  Burnet  tr.  More's  Utopia  (1684) 
97  The  old  Men  take  occasion  to  entertain  those  about  them, 
with  some  useful  and  pleasant  Enlargements.  1741  War- 
burton  Div.  Legat.  II.  162  The  Subject  little  needs  En¬ 
largement.  1747  Gould  Eng.  Ants  Ded.,  I  shall  therefore 
forbear  those  usual  Enlargements.  <21765  Mallet  To 
Dk.  Marlb.  (R.),  I  restrain  my  pen  from  all  enlargement. 

5.  Release  from  confinement  or  bondage. 

1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  2  §  9  After  his  enlargement  and 
commyng  out  of  pryson.  1611  Bible  Esther  iv.  14  Then 
shall  there  enlargement  and  deliuerance  arise  to  the  Jewes 
from  another  place.  1709  Stanhope  Paraphr.  IV.  250  That 
Enlargement  from  the  Slavery  of  Lusts  and  vicious  Habits. 


1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  ii.  157  The  enclosed  animal 
. .  by  repeated  efforts,  at  last  procures  its  enlargement.  1875 
‘  Stonehenge’  Brit.  Sports  1. 11.  ii.  §  1.  153  The  enlargement 
of  the  deer.  1883  Trevelyan  in  Daily  News  24  Feb.  2/7  The 
enlargement  from  prison  of  Mr.  Parnell. 

f  b.  Freedom  of  action  ;  concr.  a  right  of  free 
action,  a  privilege.  Ohs. 

1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  ii.  iii.  125  Yet  you  are  curb’d  from  that 
enlargement,  by  The  consequence  o’  th’  Crown.  1646  J. 
Whitaker  Uzziah  3  The  enlargements  bestowed  upon  this 
person.  1648  Milton  Observ.  Art.  Peace  (1851)  556  Such 
freedoms  and  enlargements,  as  none  of  their  Ancestors 
could  ever  merit. 

c.  In  religious  use  :  Conscious  1  liberty’,  absence 
of  constraint,  in  prayer,  etc.  arch. 

1648  Th.  Hill  The  Strength  of  the  Saints  19  Ministers 
find  they  have  preached  such  a  Sermon  in  such  a  place  with 
very  much  enlargement,  a  1733  D.  Wilcox  in  Spurgeon 
Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xxvii.  4  What  entertainments  I  have  had  ! 
what  enlargements  in  prayer,  and  answers  thereto  1  1739 

J.  Trapp  Serin.  Righteousn.  over-m .  (1758)  61  They  talk 
much  of.,  their  enlargements  in  devotion.  1766  Wesley 
Jrnl.  31  July,  I  preached  with  great  enlargement  of  heart. 
1870  Anderson  Missions  Amer.  Bd.  II.  xviii.  147  Church 
members  had  wonderful  enlargement  and  assistance  in 
prayer. 

Enlarger  (enla/id^or).  Also  7  inlarger.  [f. 
Enlarge  v.  +  -er.]  He  who  or  that  which  en¬ 
larges. 

1.  In  senses  of  Enlarge  1-5. 

x545  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  (1548)  Luke  191a,  See  ye 
what  maner  ministers  and  enlargers  of  his  dominion  . .  he 
chose  out  for  the  nons.  1612  Brerewood  Lang.  <$•  Relig. 
xxi.  185  Jacobus  . .  was  in  his  time  a  mighty  inlarger  of 
Eutyches  sect,  and  maintainer  of  his  opinion.  1660  Jer. 
Taylor  Duct.  Dubit.  hi.  iii.  §  4  If  religion  be  the  . .  en¬ 
larger  of  kingdoms.  1774  T.  West  Antiq.  Furness.  (1805) 
424  The  right  reverend  and  very  learned  enlarger  of  Qam- 
den’s  Britannia.  1846  Grote  Greece  1.  xxi.  II.  269  The  author 
of  the  Odyssey  is  not  identical  either  with  the  author  of  the 
Achilleis  or  his  enlargers. 

t  2.  One  who  sets  (a  person)  at  large.  Ohs. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xvi.  §  8  Whereby  the  maine 
drift  of  his  enlargers  was  not  much  aduanced. 

Enla'rging,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Enlarge  v.  +  -ing1.] 

1.  The  action  of  Enlarge  v.  in  its  various 
senses. 

1494  Fabyan  v.  cxv.  89  Hereleuyd  greatly  the  poore  people, 
by  enlargyng  of  his  liberall  almes.  Ibid.  vi.  clxxxvii.  189 
For  the  enlargynge  of  the  Kyng.  1553  Eden  Treat.  Ncwe 
Ind.  (Arb.)  37  They  fyght  not  for  the  enlargeing  of  theyr 
dominion.  1656  More  Antid.  Ath.  11.  ii.  (1712)  41  The  in- 
larging  of  our  U nderstanding  by  so  ample  Experience,  a  1717 
Parnell  To  Ld.  Bolingbroke  Wks.  (1810)  413  Where  mean 
acrostics  . .  control  The  great  enlargings  of  the  boundless 
soul.  .1843  Browning  Blot  ’ Scutcheon  1.  iii,  Thorold’s 
enlargings,  Austin’s  brevities. 

attrib.  1875  Ure  Did.  A  rts  1 1 .  729  The  hammer  used  for 
beating  the  first  packet  [of  gold-leaf]  is  called  the  flat,  or 
the  enlarging  hammer. 

2.  concr.  An  expansion,  swelling. 

1562  ^  Turner  Herbal  11.  mb,  The  herbe  ..  healeth  the 
enlarginges  of  wind  or  puls  veynes. 

Enlarging  (enla-jdgiq),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Enlarge  v. 
+  -ing2.]  That  enlarges,  in  various  senses. 

Hence  Enlargingly,  adv. 

1694  Van  Leuwenhoek  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  196  A 
much  more  enlarging  Microscope.  1746-7  Hervey  Medit. 
(1818)  177  Your  deep,  prolonged,  enlarging,  aggravated  roar. 
1762-9  Falconer  Shipuir .  iii.  65  While  round  before  the 
enlarging  wind  it  falls.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  87  So 
that  this  was  an  enlarging  statute.  1856  Emerson  Eng. 
Traits,  Lit.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  109  With  patriotic  and  still 
enlarging  generosity.  1882  J.  Parker  Apost.  Life  I.  19 
The  power  was  to  be  used  enlargingly. 

*+  Enlargisse,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  enlargise. 

[ad.  OFr.  enlargiss-  lengthened  stem  of  enlargin'. 
see  Enlarge  v.)  trans.  a.  To  make  larger,  en¬ 
large.  b.  To  bestow  bountifully;  to  vouchsafe. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  i.  Ii.  (1869)  31  He  wolde.  .yiue 
almesse  and  enlargise  it  to  poore  erraunt  pilgriines.  1440  J. 
Shirley  Dethe  K.  James  (1818)  Advt.,  The  Kyng  of  Scottes 
hadde  leve  enla[r]gissid,  and  had  saufecondit  of  his  maister 
the  kyng  of  England,  (for  so  the  Kyng  of  Scottes  clepid 
hym,)  to  return  safe  and  sownde  ayene  ynto  his  region  of 
Scotteland.  c  1448  in  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  II.  483  His  fader  in 
his  tymes  enlargissed  his  marches. 

Enlaurel :  see  En-  pref.1  1  b. 

Enlay :  see  Inlay. 

Enlead,  Enleaf :  see  En  -  pref  J-  1  a,  b. 

Enleague  (enlrg),  v.  Also  7  inleague,  [f. 
En-1  +  League  sb,  or  z/.]  trans.  To  unite  in  or  as 
in  a  league. 

1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  x.  Iv.  (1612)  244  Not  for  Maries 
Title,  or  her  any  virtuous  Giftes,  Think  that  they  her  in- 
leagued.  1628-1677  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xxxi.  (1677)  54  To 
inleague  ourselves  with  an  undividable  love.  1633  Ford 
Broken  Hrt.  iii.  iv,  I.  .Could,  .with  a  willingness  inleague 
our  blood  With  his.  1759  W.  Wilkie  Epigon.  1.  (1769)  14 
Greece  enleagued  a  full  assembly  held.  1821  Joanna 
Baillie  Poems ,  Now  it  doth  appear  That  he,  enleagued  with 
robbers,  was  the  spoiler. 

Enlegeance,  corruption  of  Allegeance1,  Obs, 

Enlength,  -en  :  see  En-  pref.1  2,  3. 

Enlepi,  variant  of  Onelepy  a.  Obs.  only. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  75  Ich  ileue  on  helende  crist -  filium 
eius  unicum  •  his  enlepi  sune. 

Enlessen  :  see  En-  prefX  3. 

+  Enle’ve,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [a.  OF.  enleve-r , 
f.  en-  (see  En-1)  +  lever  to  raise.]  trans.  To 
raise  (a  figure)  in  relief ;  to  represent  in  relief. 
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c  1400  Maundev.  xviL  188  In  the  Plates  ben  Stories  & 
Batayles  of  Knyghtes  enleved  [orig.  enleuez], 

||  Enleve  (anbve),  a.  Her.  [Fr.  enlevi,  pa.  pple. 
of  cnlever  (see  prec.).]  Raised  or  elevated,  = 
enhanced :  see  Enhance  i  b. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Enlevement  (enlrvment,  anlgvman).  Sc. 
Law.  [Fr-  enlevement,  f.  enlever  to  carry  off,  f. 
cn- L.  inde  away  +  lever  to  lift.]  A  carrying  off 
(of  a  woman  or  child)  ;  an  abduction. 

Sometimes  employed  by  mod.  Eng.  writers  merely  as  Fr., 
without  reference  to  its  earlier  adoption. 

1769  Ld,  President  in  Scots  Mag.  Sept.  687/1  As  to  the 
enlevement  of  Mignon’s  child  . .  such  enlevement  happened 
in  July  1748.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  i,  The  development, 
enlevement ,  the  desperate  wound  etc.  . .  become  a  mere 
matter  of  course.  1852  Thackeray  B.  Lyndon  xvi,  All  the 
town  being  up  about  the  enlevement. 

Enle(ven,  -enth,  obs.  ff.  Eleven,  -th. 
t  Enli  berty,  v.  Obs.  rare—'.  In  6  enly- 
berte.  [f.  En-1  +  Liberty.]  trans.  To  put  within 
the  ‘  liberty  ’  or  absolute  control  of ;  to  give  up 
entirely. 

c  1500  Melusine  (1889)  99,  I  enlyberte  &  habaundonne  it 
to  them  [the  rnonkes]  for  theire  vse. 

Enlife  :  see  En-  prej i1  2. 
t  Enlight  (enbi't),  v.  Obs,  ox  arch.  Forms: 
1  inllhtan,  -16htan,  -lyhtan,  4  ynli3te-n,  7  in - 
light,  6-  enlight.  [OE.  inUAtan,  f.  in-  +  lihtan 
(see  Ligqt  v.)  to  shine.  But  the  word  in  17- 
iSthc.  is  prob.  independently  f.  En-1  +  Light  v . 
Cf.  Alight  vA] 

1.  trans.  To  shed  light  upon,  illuminate.  Also 
fig.  and  ah  sol. 

c  975  Rushn>.  Gosp.  Luke  xi.  36  Swa  leht  le^edes  in-lihte<5 
3ec.  a  1000  Gnthlac  70  (Gr.),  Si'Sdan  hine  inlyhte,  se  |?e 
lifes  weg  gaestum  gearwaft.  1382  Wyclif  2  Cor.  iv.  6  God 
. .  hath  ynli3tid  in  oure  hertis.  1605  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1. 
iv.  (1605-7)  I.  143  Seeing  the  Lampe  which  doth  enlight  the 
Whole.  1634  Habington  Castara  (Arb.)  137  The  Cym- 
merians,  whom  no  ray  Doth  ere  enlight.  1665  Wither 
Lord's  Prayer  84  Some  who  have  been  in  a  good  measure 
inlighted.  1675  Cocker  Morals  24  How  dark’s  the  Lesser 
Worlds  sad  Winters  Night,  When  Reasons  radiant  Rays  do 
not  enlight.  1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit.  11.  403  That  sun  . .  En- 
lights  the  present,  and  shall  warm  the  last. 

2.  trans.  To  enlight  tip  :  to  light  up,  kindle, 
cause  to  shine. 

1818  Lamb  Sonn.  iii.  Wks.  603  What  rare  witchery  . .  En- 
lighted  up  the  semblance  of  a  smile  In  those  line  eyes. 

Enlighten  (enlorton),  v.  Forms  :  a.  6-  en¬ 
lighten.  (3.  4  inli^ten,  6-8  inlighten,  (7  il- 
lighten).  [f.  En-1  +  Light  sb.+- en^:  see  En- 
pref.  l  2  b. 

(As  in  many  vbs.  with  the  same  prefix  and  suffix,  the  pre¬ 
cise  mode  of  formation  is  doubtful.  Possibly  inlighten 
(14th  c. :  see  sense  4)  was  a  secondary  form  of  inlight  (see 
prec.);  formation  on  In-,  En-1  +  Lightf.n  v.  is  also  possible. 
Cf.  Alighten.)] 

f  1.  trans.  To  put  light  into,  make  luminous. 
1587  Golding  De  Momay  i.  1  Which  should  take  vpon 
them  to  enlighten  the  Sunne  wl  a  Candle.  1602  Warner 
Alb.  Eng.  xiii.  lxxviii.  (1612)  323  One  Sunne  inlighteneth 
euery  Light.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  350  Thou  rollest 
round  the  Heavens,  enlightnest  the  Sun.  a  1763  Byrom 
Thanksg.  Hymn  Wks.  (1810)  254  And  the  Moon  is  en¬ 
lighten’d  to  govern  the  night. 

t  b.  To  light,  set  light  to  (a  lamp,  a  com¬ 
bustible).  Obs. 

1613-16  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  1.  iii,  Now  had  . .  all  the 
lamps  of  heav’n  inlightned  bin.  a  1634  Chapman  Revenge 
H o7i.  Wks.  1873  III.  322,  I  ere  long  enlightened  by  my 
anger  Shall  be  my  own  pile  and  consume  to  ashes. 

2.  To  shed  light  upon,  illuminate  (an  object, 
scene,  etc.)  ;  to  give  light  to  (persons).  Also  absol. 
Now  chiefly  poet,  or  rhetorical. 

1611  Bible  Ps.  xcvii.  4  His  lightnings  inlightned  the 
world.  1635  Swan  Spec.  M.  iii.  §  2  (1643)  The  element  of 
fire,  .whose  act  and  qualitie  is  to  enlighten.  1711  Shaftesb. 
Charac.  (1737)  II.  372  Vital  treasures  which  inlighten  and 
invigorate  the  surrounding  worlds.  1761  Smollett  Humph. 
Cl.  (1815)  109  Ranelagh  ..  enlightened  with  a  thousand 
golden  lamps.  1784  Cowper  Task  1.  348  Shadow  and  sun¬ 
shine.  .darkning  and  enlightning.  .ev’ry  spot.  1831  Brews¬ 
ter  Newton  (1855)  I.  iv.  80  The  sun  ..  enlightened  some 
such  clouds  near  him.  1842  Longf.  Sp.  Stud.  11.  x,  Thou 
moon,  .all  night  long  enlighten  my  sweet  lady-love  !  1871 

B.  Taylor  Faust  (1875)  II.  11.  iii.  162  What  fiery  marvel  the 
billows  enlightens. 

t  b.  fig.  To  throw  light  upon,  elucidate  (a 
subject).  Obs. 

1587  Golding  De  Mornay  xxxl.  505  Which  end  of  the  Law 
..is  greatly  inlightened  vnto  vs  by  the  comming  of  our 
Lord.  1607  Topsf.ll  Fourf  Beasts (1673)  464  The  difference 
of  Regions  do  very  much  enlighten  the  discription  or  history 
of  Sheep.  1694  R.  Burthogge  Reason  150  This  Discourse 
. .  will  seem  a  little  Mysterious ;  and,  therefore,  to  Inlighten 
it,  etc.  1738  J.  Keill  Anim .  CEcon.  54  By  whose  bright 
Genius.. we  see  the  Theory  of  Medicine  enlightened  and 
illustrated. 

+  3.  a.  To  light,  give  light  to  (a  room  or  build¬ 
ing)  by  lamps,  etc.,  or  by  windows,  b.  To  light 
(a  district,  town,  etc.) ;  to  furnish  with  lighting 
apparatus.  Obs. 

1645  Evelyn  Mon.  (1857)  x79  Enlightened  with  44 

apertures  or  windows,  artificially  disposed.  1706  Loud. 
Gaz.  No.  4292/3  Letters  Patents  for  Enlightening  the 
Suburbs  of  London  . .  by  new  invented  Lights.  1737  in 
Picton  L'pool.  Mimic.  Rec .  (1886)  II.  142  An  Act . .  for  en¬ 


lightening  round  the  Dock.  1768  Chron.  in  Ann .  Reg.  73/1 
The  bill  for  enlightening  ..  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  le  bone 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  1773  Noorthouck  Hist.  Land. 
599  The  body  is  enlightened  by  a  single  series  of  large 
gothic  windows.  1817  Hugham  Walks  through  London 
292  A  plain  brick  building,  well  enlightened. 

+  4.  In  Biblical  phrase  :  To  remove  dimness  or 
blindness  from  (the  eyes,  and  fig.  the  heart).  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Ephes.  i.  18  The  y}en  of  3oure  herte  inli^t- 
ened.  c  1535  Fisher  Wks.  (1883)  439  He  must  beseche  our 
sauiour  Christ  to  enlighten  his  harte  by  clere  faith.  1611 
Bible  i  Sam.  xiv.  29  See  . .  how  mine  eyes  haue  beene  en¬ 
lightened,  because  I  tasted  a  little  of  this  honie.  a  1703 
Burkitt  On  N.  T.  Mark  x.  52  He  stood  still,  he  called 
him,  and  enlightened  his  eyes. 

5.  fig.  To  supply  with  intellectual  light ;  to  im¬ 
part  knowledge  or  wisdom  to  ;  to  instruct.  In 
mod.  use  often  humorously  in  trivial  sense  :  To 
inform,  remove  (one’s)  ignorance  of  something. 

1667  Milton  P.L.  xi.  115  Reveale  To  Adam  what  shall 
come  . .  As  I  shall  thee  enlighten.  1712  Addison  Sped. 
No.  419  P5  Before  the  World  was  enlightened  by  Learning 
and  Philosophy.  1763  Johnson  Ascham  Wks.  IV.  621  To 
inlighten  their  minds,  and  to  form  their  manners.  1832 
Ht.  Martineau  Demerara  ii.  28  As  much  as  you  please  in 
enlightening  those  who  are  unaware  of  them.  1863  Fr. 
Kemble  Rcsid.  Georgia  9  The  moment  they  [slaves]  are  in 
any  degree  enlightened,  they  become  unhappy.  1884  MancJt. 
E  xam.  2  May  4/7  The  letter  which  follows  his  own  . .  will 
enlighten  him  on  this  point. 

b.  In  religious  use:  To  supply  with  spiritual  light. 

1577  tr.  Ballinger  s  Decades  (1592)  517  Blasphemie  against 
the  Sonne  of  man  is  committed  of  the  ignorant,  which  are 
not  yet  inlightned.  1611  Bible  Pref.  5  (The  Seuentie)  were 
. .  enlightened  with  propheticall  grace.  1644  Jus  Pop.  4 
When  Civilitie  began  to  be  illightned  by  Christianitie.  1650 
Baxter  Saints'  R.  iv.  iv.  (1662)  677  That  heavenly  Light, 
wherewith  your  own  souls  were  never  illightened.  1877 
Mozley  Univ.  Serm.  vi.  141  Outward  nature  cannot  of 
itself  enlighten  man’s  conscience. 

+  6.  Contextually:  To  revive,  exhilarate.  (Cf. 
lighten ,  brighten ,  in  similar  connexion.)  Obs. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  497  He  [Satan]  ended,  and  his 
words  thir  drooping  chere  Enlightn’d. 

Enlightened  (enter  t’nd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  En¬ 
lighten  v.  +  -ED1.] 

f  1.  That  has  been  made  luminous ;  blazing, 
light-giving.  Obs. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Fouldroycr,  to  blast  with  lightning,  or  (in- 
lightened)  thunderbolts.  1803  Pigott  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCV. 
152  The  enlightened  stars  are  those  that  have  already  at¬ 
tained  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

2.  That  receives  light  from  a  luminous  object ; 
illuminated. 

1638  Wilkins  New  World  v.  (1707)  39  The  nearer  any  en¬ 
lightened  Body  comes  to  the  Light.  1789  Herschel  Saturn 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  8  We  must  . .  see  the  rounding 
part  of  the  enlightened  edge.  1821  Craig  Led.  Drawing 
iv.  236  Part  of  the  enlightened  surface  of  the  flesh. 

3.  Possessed  of  mental  light ;  instructed,  well- 
informed  ;  free  from  prejudices  or  superstition. 

1663  Butler  Hnd.  1.  i.  498  Prolongers  to  enlightned 
stuff  [1689  snuff].  1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  1.  §9  The  select 
spirits  of  this  enlightened  age.  1814  D’Israeli  Quarrels 
A  nth.  (1867)  448  Many  enlightened  bishops  sided  with  the 
philosopher  [Hobbes].  1868  Peard  Water-farm.  vii.  80 
The  most  enlightened  culture  was  bestowed  on  the  bed  of 
the  Galway  rivers. 

Hence  Enli  ghtenedness. 

1847  Southey  DoctorVl.  373  Where  your  enlightenedness 
(if  there  be  such  a  word)  consists,  .it  would  puzzle  the  Devil 
to  tell. 

Enlightener  (enlort’nar).  Also  8  inlight- 
ener.  [f.  Enlighten  v.  +  -er.1]  One  who,  or  that 
which,  enlightens  ;  one  who  imparts  intellectual 
light,  informs  or  instructs.  Rare  in  physical  sense. 

1582  Bentley  Mon.  Matrones  iii.  225  O  mine  Inlightener, 
it  is  thou  that  hast  taught  and  instructed  me.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  xii.  271  O  sent  from  Heav’n,  Enlightner  of  my  dark¬ 
ness.  1750  Warburton  Dodr.  Grace ,  Is  it  possible,  then, 
to  suppose  them  [the  Apostles]  to  be  deserted  by  their 
divine  Inlightener?  1840  MillZ>Aj.  Disc.,  Civiliz.  (1859) 
I.  187  Literature  . .  has  almost  entirely  abandoned  its  mis¬ 
sion  as  an  enlightener  and  improver  of  them  [the  current 
sentiments].  1851  G.  S.  Faber  Many  Mansions  (1862)  The 
great  Enlightener  of  Life  and  Immortality. 

+  b.  In  pi.  :  The  party  of  enlightenment,  the 
‘  illuminatists*.  Obs.  (?  none e-use .) 

1800  Month.  Mag.  VIII.  597  The  first  practical  victory 
won  by  the  Enlighteners  over  theft-  antagonists,  was  the 
suppression  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  by  Clement  XIV. 

Enlightening  (enbi-tniq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  En¬ 
lighten  v.  +  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  En¬ 
lighten,  in  various  senses. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  11.  82  To  whome  the  Holy 
ghost  by  his  enlightening  shall  make  a  newminde.  1613-16 
W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  11.  v,  Whose  new  inlightning  will 
be  quench’d  with  teares.  1665  Wither  Lord's  Prayer  67 
My  Rush-candle  may  perhaps  occasion  the  enlightning  of 
many  Torches  hereafter.  1727  De  Foe  Syst.  Magic  1.  i. 
(1840)  16  To  shine,  .for  the  further  enlightening  the  world. 

Enli  ghtening,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +-ing  2.] 
That  enlightens,  in  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt.  Pref.  (1851)  96  The  supreme  inlight¬ 
ning  assistance.  1678  Norris  Coll.  Misc.  (1699)  101  ’Twas 
a  Crime  to  taste  th’  mlightning  Tree.  1791  Cowper  Odyss. 
x.  236  Where  sets  The  all  enlight’ning  sun.  1824  Coleridge 
Aids  Reft.  (1848)  I.  5  This  seeing  light,  this  enlightening 
eye,  is  reflection. 

Enlightenment  (enlart’nment).  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -MENT.] 


1.  The  action  of  enlightening ;  the  state  of  being 
enlightened.  Only  in  fig.  sense  (see  Enlighten  v. 
5).  The  imparting  or  receiving  mental  or  spiritual 
light. 

1660  Le  Blanc  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  13 
His  lightnings,  that  is  his  divine  enlightenments,  are  best 
seen.  1798  Month.  Mag.  VI.  554  A  truth  ..  the  power  of 
comprehending  which  implies  a  high  degree  of  enlighten¬ 
ment.  1846  W.  H.  Mill  Five  Sermons  (1848)  5  The  high¬ 
est  spiritual  enlightenment.  1855  Dickens  Lett.  11880)*  . 
398,  I  should  be  ready  to  receive  enlightenment  from  any 
source,  i860  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  V.  3  He  imagined,  .that 
an  age  of  enlightenment  was  at  hand.  1881  W.  Collins  Bl% 
Robe  I.  ii.  16,  I  needed  no  further  enlightenment. 

2.  Sometimes  used  [after  Ger.  Aiifkldrung ,  Auf- 
kldrerei ]  to  designate  the  spirit  and  aims  of  the 
French  philosophers  of  the  iSth  c.,  or  of  others 
whom  it  is  intended  to  associate  with  them  in  the 
implied  charge  of  shallow  and  pretentious  intel- 
lectualism,  unreasonable  contempt  for  tradition  and 
authority,  etc. 

1865  J.  H.  Stirling  Secret  of  Hegel  p.  xxvii,  Deism, 
Atheism,  Pantheism,  and  all  manner  of  isms  due  to  En¬ 
lightenment.  Ibid.  p.  xxviii,  Shallow  Enlightenment,  sup¬ 
ported  on  such  semi-information,  on  such  weak  personal 
vanity,  etc.  1889  Caird  Philos.  Kant  I.  69  The  individual¬ 
istic  tendencies  of  the  age  of  Enlightenment. 

+  Enli  mn,  v.  Obs.  In  5-6  en-,  inlymn.  [f. 
En-  1  +  Limn  :  see  Enlumine.]  trans.  a.  To  illu¬ 
minate  (a  book) ;  =  Enlumine  4.  13,  To  paint  in 
bright  colours. 

1453  Test.  Ebor.  (1855)  II.  190,  j  par  of  tables  enlymned 
with  Seyntes.  1530  Palsgr.  536/1,  I  enlymnye,  as  one  en- 
lymneth  a  boke,  Ie  enlumine.  This  boke  is  well  written 
and  richely  enlymned,  Cc  liure  est  bien  esci'ipt  ct  richement 
enlumine.  1603  Sir  C.  Heydon  Jud.  Astrol.  ii.  71  Origen 
called  heauen  a  booke,  in  which  God  hath  as  it  were  inlymned 
all  that  his  pleasure  is  should  come  to  passe  in  this  world. 

Enlink  (enli’qk),  v.  Also  6  enlincke,  -lynck, 
inlin(c)k.  [f.  EnH+Link.]  trans.  To  fasten 
as  with  links ;  link  together  as  in  a  chain ;  to 
join  in  company  with  ;  to  connect  closely;  lit.  and 
fig.  Const,  in ,  to,  with. 

1560  Daus  tr .Sleidane'sComm.  193  a,  Cities  of  the  Empire 
inlincked  with  the  Protestantes.  1567  Drant  Horace'  Epist. 
To  Rdr.  *iiij,  Maruaile  that  I  wil  now  any  longer  enlincke 
my  selfe  in  things  so  small.  1596  Spenser  E\  Q.  v.  iv.  3 
That  lovely  payre,  Enlincked  fast  in  wedlockes  loyall  bond. 
1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  iii.  iii.  18  Fell  feats,  Enlynckt  to  wast 
and  desolation.  1813  Scott  Trierm.  iii.  xxx,  Maids  enlinked 
in  sister-fold.  1846  De  Quincey  Christianity  Wks.  XI I. 
264  The  one  idea  is  enlinked  with  the  other.  1883  T. 
Watts  in  19 th  Cent.  Mar.  415  Coleridge  was  enlinked  to 
modern  life  and  thought. 

Hence  Enli  nked  ppl.  a. ;  Enlrnkment  ( rare)J 
a  linking  on. 

1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  (1871)  50  The  inlinked  con¬ 
sanguinity  betwixt  him  and  Lady  Lucar.  1881  Athenaeum 
17  Sept.  370/2  The  enlinkment  of  Condate  with  the  camp 
at  Kinderton  near  Middlewich. 

Enlist  (enlrst),  v.  Also  8  inlist.  [f.  En-  1  + 
List  sb.  or  v. 

If  from  the  sb.,  possibly  suggested  by  Du.  inlijsten  to  in¬ 
scribe  on  a  list  or  register.  So  far  as  our  quots.  show,  the  vb. 
list  (now  usually  written  'list  as  if  aphetic)  occurs  consider¬ 
ably  earlier  than  enlist,  and  may  possibly  be  its  source. 
The  form  inlist ,  now  wholly  disused,  was  in  18th  c.  much 
the  more  frequent.] 

1.  trans.  To  enrol  on  the  ‘list’  of  a  military 
body  ;  to  engage  as  a  soldier. 

1698-9  E.  I.udlow  Alan.  III.  99  That  the  like  number 
was  enlisted  [ed.  1751  inlisted]  under  my  command  in  the 
western  parts  of  England.  175s  Johnson,  List,  to  enlist 
[the  word  is  not  under  En -  or  In-].  1762  Gcntl.  Mag.  1 

The  Dutch  . .  were  very  busy  inlisting  men.  1776  Gibbon 
Dccl.tf  F.  I.  xiii.  272  The  bravest  of  their  youth  he  enlisted 
amonghis  land  or  sea  forces.  1858  Fonblanque  Hmu  We 
are  Governed  99  The  number  of  soldiers  to  be  employed, 
and  the  terms  upon  which  they  shall  be  enlisted. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  To  engage  (a  person)  for 
domestic  service  ( humorous ) ;  to  secure  (a  person 
or  his  services)  as  an  aid  in  any  enterprise  ;  to 
range  (persons)  in  a  particular  class,  or  Tee^ngs> 
etc.)  in  support  of  a  cause  ;  to  make  (natural 
forces,  science,  etc.)  available  for  a  special  purpose. 

1 753  Smollett  Ct.  Fathom  (1784)  90/1  He  likewise  in- 
listed  another  footman  and  valet  de  chambre  into  his  service. 
1781  Cowper  Conversation  205  A  graver  fact,  enlisted  on 
your  side,  May  furnish  illustration  well  applied.  1791  Bos¬ 
well  Johnson  an.  1738  He  was  . .  inlisted  by  Mr.  Cave  as 
a  regular  coadjutor  m  his  magazine.  1826  Q.  Rev.  XXXIV. 
117  It  was  clever  to  inlist  on  his  side  those  venerable  pre¬ 
judices.  1837  Disraeli  Venetia  iv.  ix.  (1871)  259  So  he  re¬ 
solved  to  enlist  the  aunt  as  his  friend.  1842  W .  Morcan 
in  Abdy  Water-cure  (1843)  218  The  continued  use  of  such 
liquors . .  enlists  the  moderate  man  into  the  ranks  of  the 
drunkard.  1867  Smiles  Huguenots  Etig.n.  (1880)  31  The 
Reformers  early  enlisted  music  in  their  service.  1884  Mooch. 
Exam.  4  June  5/1  To  enlist  public  interest  in  the  wretched 
lot  of  the  Dorsetshire  labourer. 

3.  rejl.  Chiefly  in  sense  1.  Now  rare :  super¬ 
seded  by  4. 

1750  Johnson  Ramil.  No.  19  r  4  That  class  in  which  he 
should  inlist  himself.  1774  Chestf.rf.  Lett.  I.  72  The 
people  . .  refused  to  enlist  themselves  in  military  service. 
1783  Watson  Fhilip  ///(i 839)  57  [He]  persuaded  many  of 
his  countrymen  to  enlist  themselves  under  his  banners. 

4.  intr.  for  rejl.  To  have  one’s  name  inscribed 
in  a  list  of  recruits  ;  to  engage  for  military  service. 
Also  transf.  and  Jig. 
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1776  Gibbon  Decl.  «$*  F  I.  vii.  137  His  victory  was  re¬ 
warded  by  . .  a  permission  to  inlist  in  the  troops.  1790 
Beatson  A Tav.  «$•  Mil.  Mem .  I.  274  Part  of  them  inlisted 
with  the  Corsicans.  1793  Burke  Conduct  of  Minority  Wks. 

VII.  265  The  former  class  . .  would  be  ready  to  enlist  in  the 
faction  of  the  enemy.  1840  Dickens  Bam.  Rudf>e  xxxi,  A 
carter  in  a  smock-frock  seemed  wavering  and  disposed  to 
enlist.  1865  H.  Phillips  Amer.  Paper  Curr.  II.  100  Specie 
was  also  proposed  as  a  bounty  to  induce  men  to  enlist. 

Hence  Enli'sted  ppl.  a.,  enrolled  for  military 
service.  Enli'ster,  one  who  enlists  men  for  mili¬ 
tary  service  ;  a  recruiting  officer.  Enlrsting  vbl. 
sb.,  the  action  of  the  vb.  Enlist  ;  also  atlrib. 

1724  Briton  118  The  enlisted  Men  were,  for  the  most  part, 
Irish  Papists.  1882  Hinsdale  Garfield  <$*  Educ.  431  The 
majority  of  the  twenty-five  thousand  enlisted  men  in  the 
army  are  native-born  citizens.  1865  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt . 

VIII.  xix.  ix.  272  The  whole  German  Reich  was  deluged 
with  secret  Prussian  Enlisters.  1807  J.  Marshall  Const . 
Op  in.  iv.  (1839)  50  The  mere  enlisting  of  men  without  as¬ 
sembling  them  is  not  levying  war.  1846  McCulloch  Acc. 
Brit.  Empire  (1854)  H*  443  The  enlisting  money  and  other 
expenses. 

Enlistment  (enlistment),  [f.  Enlist  v.  + 

-ME  NT.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  enlisting  men  for 
military  service  ;  the  action  of  engaging  oneself 
for  military  service.  Also  fig.  and  attrib. 

1765  T.  Hutchinson  Hist.  Col.  Mass.  i.  139  Lest  there 
should  not  be  a  voluntary  inlistment.  1810  Wellington  in 
Gurw.  Disp.  VI.  78  The  enlistment  of  persons  of  this  de¬ 
scription  in  the  corps  of  this  army.  1864  Sala  in  Daily 
Tel .  27  July,  By  enlistment  huts  and  rendezvous  tents  for 
the  army  and  navy.  1871  Macduff  Mem.  Patinos  viii. 
108  Different  subjects  for  the  enlistment  of  their  immortal 
energies.  1879  Soldiering  in  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  III. 
139  The  smooth-sounding  title  of ‘lowering  the  standard  of 
enlistment*. 

2.  *  The  document  by  which  a  soldier  is  bound  * 
(Webster).  ?  U.  S.  only. 

t  Enli  *ve,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  inlyve,  -live.  See 
Enlife  (En.1  2).  [f.  En-  1  +  Life;  cf.  the  pi.  lives.] 

1.  trans.  To  impart  natural  or  spiritual  life  to, 
animate  (a  body,  an  individual).  Also  fig. 

1593  Nashe  Christs'  T.  (1613)  158  The  diuel,  who  . .  goes 
and  enliueth  such  licentious  shapes.  1616  R.  Carpenter 
Past.  Charge  45  Seruants  of  the  Lord,  quickned  and  enlived 
with  the  spirit  of  grace  and  power  of  godlinesse.  1633  Bp. 
Hall  Hard  Texts ,  N.  T.  233  The  body  of  the  first  man 
. .  was  informed  and  enlived  by  a  living  and  reasonable 
soule.  1642  J.  Ball  Ansiu.  Can  ii.  71  The  true  church  'of 
God,  all  whose  members  were  not.  .spiritually  enlived. 

transf.  1642  Sir  E.  Dering  67*. 0/*  AWz^.  1 10  There  wanteth 
. .  the  formall  power  that  should  actuate  and  enlive  the 
worke.  a  1659  Osborn  Queries  Wks.  (1673)  606  The  Spring 
by  which  a  small  Watch  is  Inlived. 

2.  To  impart  freshness  and  vivacity  to  ;  to  make 
lively ;  to  cheer.  Also  to  revive  (beauty). 

1617  [see  Enliving].  1628  C.  Potter  Consecr.  Serin.  ( 1629) 
71  His  speech  should  be  . .  quickned  and  enlived  with  ac¬ 
tion.  1647  J.  Cotton  Sing.  Ps.  i.  5  The  sound  of  the 
Harpe .  .quickned  and  enlived  as  it. were  by  a  spirituall  song. 
1649  Lovelace  Poems  19  Loysa’s  pencills.  .With  which  she 
now  enliveth  more  Beauties,  then  they  destroy’d  before. 

Hence  Enlrving,  vbl.  sb. 

1602  Hieron  A nsw.  Popish  Rime  To  Rdr.,  The  well 
neere  breathlesse  body  of  poperie  beginneth  to  entertaine 
some  hope  of  a  new  enliuing.  1617  —  II.  60  The  singing 
of  a  psalme  . .  is  a  notable  meanes  for  the  enliuing  and 
stirring  vp  of  our  dull  spirits.  .  1631  R.  H.  Arraignm. 
Whole  Creature  xx.  334  Wanting  that  vivification,  in¬ 
lightning  and  inliving,  which  is  from  that  Sonne  of 
Righteousnesse. 

Enliven  (enlaiVn),  v.  [f.  En-1  +  Life  +  -en»  ; 
see  Enlive.] 

+ 1.  brans.  To  give  life  to  ;  to  bring  or  restore 
to  life  ;  to  animate  (as  the  soul  the  body).  Obs. 

1633  Earl  Manch.  A  l  Mondo  (1636)  14  Death  . .  is  but  a 
departed  breath  from  dead  earth,  inlivened  at  first  by  breath 
cast  upon  it.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  $  Sclv.  28  That 
ghostly  being  which  enlivens  the  body  of  man.  1681 
Ciiktham  Anglers  Fade-in.  xxxviii.  §  12.(1689)  248  Leaving 
it  [i.  e.  spawn]  to  be  enlivened  by  the  sun’s  heat.  1732 
Wesley  Wks.  (1872)  YII.  478  When  God  hath  raised  this 
body,  he  can  enliven  it  with  the  same  soul  that  inhabited 
it  before. 

2.  To  give  fuller  life  to ;  to  animate,  inspirit, 
invigorate  physically  or  spiritually  ;  to  quicken 
(feelings),  stimulate  (trade,  etc.). 

1644-52  J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc.  vii.  iv.  (1821)  333  The  Divinity 
derives  itself  into  the  souls  of  men,  enlivening  and  transform¬ 
ing  them  into  its  own  likeness.  1659  Hammond  On  Ps.  cxix. 
29  Paraphr.  598  To  inliven  me  to  a  pious  virtuous  life.  1677 
Yarranton  Eng.  Improv.  127  There  is  no  way  . .  to  inliven 
Trade. .  but  this  way.  1679  Plot  Staff ordsh.  (1686)  384  For 
enlivening  old  trees.  1684  Bunyan  Pilgr.  11.  51  They  came 
out  of  that  Bath  . .  much  enlivened  and  strengthened  in 
their  Joynts.  <7  1745  Swift  (J.),  A  small  quantity  of  fresh 
coals,  .very  much  enlivens  it  [the  fire].  1799  Dundas  in  J. 
Owen  Wellesley's  Disp.  640  The  bullion  which  has  been 
sent  from  this  country  . .  has  tended  to  enliven  your  circu¬ 
lation.  1827  C.  Bridges  Expos.  Ps.  cxix.  (1830)  15  What  is 
the  motive  that  enlivens  the  believer  in  the  pursuit  of  more 
extended  spiritual  knowledge  ? 

3.  To  make  ‘lively’  or  cheerful,  cheer,  exhila¬ 
rate  ;  to  impart  liveliness  to,  relieve  the  monotony 
of,  diversify  agreeably  (circumstances,  conditions) ; 
to  brighten,  render  cheerful  in  appearance. 

1691  Ray  Creation  (1714)  179  Their  eminent  Ends  and 
Uses  in  illuminating  and  enlivening  the  Planets.  1711 
Addison  Sped.  No.  10  r  i,  I  shall  endeavour  to  enliven 


Morality  with  Wit.  1730  Thomson  Autumn  27  A  serener 
blue  With  golden  light  enlivened.  1760  J.  Scott  Elegy  i. 
Poet.  Wks.  (1786)  25  The  Voice  of  Song  [shall]  enliven 
ev’ry  Shade.  1778  Miss  Burney  Evelina  (1784)  II.  i.  3 
Our  house  has  Seen  enlivened  to-day  by  the  arrival  of  a 
London  visitor.  1824  Dibdin  Libr.  Comp.  516  He  is  a  sage 
to  consult,  rather  than  a  companion  to  enliven.  1858  Doran 
Crt.  Fools  61  The  Jews  themselves  employed  jesters  to 
enliven  their  own  wedding  feasts.  1875  Jowett  Plato 
(ed.  2)  IV.  504  A  picture,  which  is  well  drawn  in  outline, 
but  is  not  yet  enlivened  by  colour. 

Hence  Enlivened,  ppl.  a. ;  Enlivener,  he  who 
or  that  which  enlivens. 

1640  W.  Bridge  True  Souldiers  Convoy  9  Enmity  being 
nothing  els  but  enlivened  contrariety.  1665  Cowley  Pindar. 
Odes ,  Destiny  i,  Lo,  of  themselves  th’enlivened  chesmen 
move.  1678  Cudworth  Intcll.  Syst.  793  This  Enlivened 
Terrestrial  Body,  or  Mortal  man.  1663  Boyle  Consul.  Ex • 

per.  Sf  Nat.  Philos.  1.  ii.  43  He  calls  Him  the  Preserver,  or 
..the  enlivener  of  them  all.  1774  Mrs.  Delany  Corr. 
Ser.  11.  II.  34  The  deer  . .  are  beautiful  enliveners  of  every 
scene.  1821  Black w.  Mag.  X.  332  He  was  the  enlivener 
and  inspiriter  of  conversation.  1874  Hartwig  Aerial  W. 
iv.  38  Echo,  the  charming  enlivener  of  the  silent  glen. 

Enlivening  (enbiVniq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ING1.]  a.  The  action  of  the  vb.  Enliven. 
b.  concr.  Something  that  enlivens. 

1628-1677  Feltham  Resolves  1.  lxxxiv  (R.),  The  good  man 
is  full  of  joyful  enlivenings.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  <$-  Selv. 
141  Without  insouling  or  inlivening  of  it  [the  body].  1772 
Ann.  Reg.  48/1  One  of  the  greatest  objects  of  his  [Sully  s] 
policy.. was  the  enlivening  the  provinces  by  agriculture, 
the  true  source  of  riches.  1859  R.  Burton  Centr.  Afr.  in 
Jrnl.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX.  21  Central  Africa,  .appeared  upon 
the  _  maps  a  blank  of  white  paper,  with  enlivenings  of 
ostriches  and  elephants. 

Enli  vening,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Enliven  v.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  enlivens ;  in  the  senses  of  the  verb. 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  iv.  9  The  sincere  doctrine  and 
enlivening  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  1746-7  Hervey 
Medit.  (1818)  107  Does  the  grape  refresh  you  with  its  en¬ 
livening  juices?  £1790  Imison  Sch.  Art  1.  105  This  en¬ 
livening  quality  in  air  is  also  destroyed  by  the  air’s  passing 
through  fire.  1862  Burton  Bk.  Hunter  1.  34  The  enlivening 
talk  has  made  a  guest  forget  ‘  The  lang  Scots  miles 

Hence  Enlrveningly,  adv . 

1867  Morning  Star  19  July,  The  people  . .  became  more 
numerous,  and  at  times  enliveningly  demonstrative. 

Enlivenment  (enbi-v’nment).  [f.  Enliven  v. 
+  -ment.]  The  action  of  enlivening;  thestateorfact 
of  being  enlivened  ;  concr.  something  that  enlivens. 

1883  Harper’s  Mag.  Apr.  688/1  Not  to  mention  an  occa¬ 
sional  kermesse  and  other  enlivenments. 

Enlock  (enlp  k),  v.  Also  7-9  inlock.  [f.  En-1 
+  Lockz/.]  trails.  To  lock  up,  shut  in,  enclose, 
hold  fast.  Also  fig. 

1596  Spenser  F.Q.  iv.  Prol.  4  My  soveraigne  Queene,  In 
whose  chast  brest  all  bountie  naturall  And  treasures  of  true 
love  enlocked  beene.  1812  Crabbe  Tales  xxi.  Wks.  1834  V. 
248  He  observed  . .  His  friend  enlock’d  within  a  lady’s  arm. 
1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  (1858)  123  Inlock  both  Editor  and 
Hofrath,  in  the  labyrinthic  tortuosities  and  covered-ways 
of  said  citadel.  1870  Myers  Poems  (1875)  75  Lamps  enlock 
the  tomb  in  golden  glamour. 

+  b.  (See  quot.) 

1632  Sherwood,  To  Inlocke  (mortaise  in),  enclaver. 

EnlO'dge,  rare.  In  7  inlodge,  [f.  En-1, 
In-  +  Lodge  zl]  trans.  To  locate  or  lodge  in  a 
place  or  within  a  given  space.  Hence  Enlo  dged 
ppl.  a. ;  Enlodgement,  the  action  of  locating 
in  a  place. 

1678  Norris  Coll.  Misc.  (1699)  69  Some  more  inlodg’d  ex¬ 
cellence.  1884  Punch  16  Feb.  75  The  history  of  a  writ  from 
the  original  lawyer’s  letter  to  enlodgement  in  Holloway. 

+  Enlo'ng,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  En-1  +  Long  a .] 
Implied  in  Enlonging  vbl.  sb .,  app.  meaning 
‘  prolongation,  extension 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas.  (1554)  Ccjb,  God  graunt  the 
mercy,  but  no  tyme  enlongyng.  —  Conv.  Szuearers  27,  I  do 
graunte  mercy  but  no  tyme  enlongynge. 

tEnlcrngate,  v.  Obs.  rare ~x.  ?  Mistake  for 

Elongate  v.  2  b. 

1686  Goad  Cclest.  Bodies  1.  xvii.  113  The  Quadrates  of  9 
are  consider’d  under  another  Name,  viz.  when  she  is  en- 
longated  from  the  Sun. 

t  Enlumine,  ».  Obs.  Also  4-5  enlumyne, 
enlomyne.  [a.  OF.  enlumine-r,  ad.  late  L.  in- 
liimindre  (in  classical  Lat.  ilhtmindre),  f.  in-  (see 
In-)  +  lumen ,  liimin-is  light.  Cf.  Illumine,  Il¬ 
luminate,  Allumine.  In  sense  4  the  word 
assumed  the  aphetic  forms  Lumine,  Limn,  the 
latter  of  which  survives  with  modified  sense.] 

1.  trans.  To  light  up,  illuminate ;  also  transf. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  vm.  228  Thair  speris,  thair  pennow- 

nys,  &  thar  scheldis  Of  licht  Illumynit  [v.r.  enlumymyt] 
all  the  feldis.  1481  Caxton  Myrr.  m.  xix.  176  The  Sonne 
. .  enlumineth  alle  the  other  by  his  beaulte.  1581  J.  Bell 
H addon's  Auszu.  Osor.  488  So  were  y"  powers  of  her  soule 
enlumined  with  the  orient  beames  of  his  divine  inspiration. 
1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  Prol.  7  That  same  great  glorious 
lampe  of  light,  That  doth  enlumine  all  these  lesser  fyres. 

b.  To  give  sight  to. 

1495  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.)  in.  viii.  320  a,  How 
fyue  lytyll  lyons  beyng  blynde  were  enlumyned  by  an  holy- 
man. 

2.  fig.  To  enlighten  (ignorance,  etc.) ;  to  throw 
light  upon  (a  subject). 

*393  Gower  Conf  III.  86  Theorike  principalle  . .  is  enlu¬ 
mined  Of  wisdome.  c  1400  Test.  Love  1.(1560)  272  b/2  Worldes 
and  cloud  atweene  us  twey  woll  not  suffer  my  thoughts  of 


hem  to  be  enlumined.  c  1430  Lydg.  Lyfe  Pass.  St.  A  Ibon 
(1534)  A.  ij,  In  hope  his  influence  shall  shyne  My  tremblyng 
penne  by  grace  to  enlumyne.  1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys 
(1874)  I.  121  Strengthynge  the  body,  the  herte  enlumynynge. 
1581  J.  Bell  H addon  s  Anszu.  Osor.  56  This  kindeof  people, 
enlumined  by  the  Prince  of  darknes.  .did  rayse  out  of  hell, 
this  newfangled  monster  of  Transubstantiation. 

3.  To  light,  kindle  (a  fire). 

1475  Caxton  Jason  19  Whiche  enlumyned  in  him  so  terryble 
a  fyre. 

4.  [Cf.  med.L.  lamina  (lit.  1  lights  ’)  the  paint¬ 
ings  in  a  MS.]  To  illuminate,  adorn  (MSS.)  with 
coloured  designs  or  miniatures.  Also  fig. 

c  1366  Chaucer  A.  B.  C.  73  Kalendeeres  enlumyned  ben 
pei.  C1400  Rom.  Rose  1605  For  it  sowelle  was  enlomyned. 
1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  Prol.,  For  he  enlumineth  by  craft 
and  cadence,  This  noble  storye  with  many  freshe  eoloure 
Of  Rethorik.  1525  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  cc.  (cxciv.) 
609,  I  had  engrosed  in  a  fayre  boke  well  enlumyned. 

5.  fig.  To  shed  lustre  upon,  render  illustrious  or 
brilliant. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Clerke's  T.  Prol.  33  Fraunces  Petrark  . . 
Enlumyned  al  Ytaille  of  poetrie.  c  1450  Merlin  xx.  326,  Xij 
sones,  where-of  the  londe  of  Bretaigne  was  after  enlumyned. 
1579  E.  K.  in  Spenser's  Sheph.  Cal.  Ep.  Ded.,  Those  rough 
and  harsh  tearmes  enlumine  . .  the  brightnesse  of  brave  and 
glorious  wordes. 

+  Enlure,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  inlure.  [f.  En-1 
+  Lube  sb. :  cf.  Allure.]  trans.  To  entice  (a 
hawk)  by  a  lure;  hence  jig.  to  draw  on,  entice; 
also  absol. 

i486  Bk.  St.  Allans  D  iij  b.  And  thyse  ben  no^enlured  ne 
reclaymed  bycause  yl  they  ben  so  ponderous  to  the  perche 
portatyf.  1581  J.  Bell  H addon's  A  nsw.  Osor.  297  b,  The 
other  . .  enlured  Henry  the  5  . .  unto  Iyke  outrage  agaynst 
his  own  Father.  1607  Bartey-Breake  (1877)  20  Whereby  he 
might  the  better  her  inlure.  1607 Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Aniichr. 
I.  i.  13  Euery  pleasant  fountaine.  .that  may  enlure  to  returne. 

Hence  Enlu'ring  vbl.  sb. 

1613  T.  Adams  Fract.  Ids.  (1861-2)  I.  311  (D.)  Provoca¬ 
tions,  heats,  enlurings  of  lusts. 

Enlusty :  see  En  -prefix  2. 

-[-  Enlu’te,  v.  Alch.  Obs.  [f.  En-1  +  L.  hit-are 
to  plaster  with  clay,  f.  lut-um  clay.]  trans.  To 
stop  or  cement  with  clay.  (See  Englute.) 

(-1386  Chaucer  Chan.  Yem.  Prol.  4-  T.  213  The  pot  and 
glas  enlutyng,  That  of  the  aier  mighte  passe  no  thing.  1584 
R.  Scot  Discov.  Witchr.  xiv.  i.  294  Enluting  {marginal note 
to  engluting]. 

Enlyance,  by-form  of  Alliance. 

+  Enlyme,  v.  Obs.  [?  f.  En-1  -f  *lyme,  Leme  ; 
cf.  ME.  alime,  Aleme.  But  perh.  var.  of  Enlimn.] 
trans.  To  illuminate,  brighten. 

c  1440  Partonope  1920  Alle  the  feelde  Was  enlymed  wyth 
the  bryghtnesse. 

Enmagazine  :  see  En-  pref. 1  1  a. 

t  Enmanche,  emma-nch6.  Her.  Obs.  Also 
6  emaunche.  [a.  Fr.  emmanche,  f.  en-  (see  En-1) 
+  manche ,  masc.,  handle. 

In  Fr.  heraldry  the  word  is  used  (i)  of  an  axe  or  other 
weapon,  having  the  handle  of  a  certain  tincture  different 
from  that  of  the  blade  ;  (2)  of  the  field,  denoting  what  Eng. 
heralds  call  barry-pily.  Neither  of  these  senses  is  recog¬ 
nised  in  England,  though  the  former  appears  in  some  recent 
Eng.  Diets.  The  Eng.  senses  given  below  are  of  doubtful 
authenticity;  sense  2  is  perh.  founded  on  the  erroneous 
derivation  from  manche ,  fern.,  sleeve.] 

1.  Of  the  field ;  (Sir  J.  Fernet  engraving  repre¬ 
sents  ‘  per  fesse  dancette  of  two  points  ’). 

1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Gentrie  I.  199  He  beareth  Emaunche 
\printed  Emanuche]  Arg.  and  Gewles. 

2.  Of  a  chief :  (see  quot.). 

1736  Bailey,  Enmanche  [in  Heraldry]  is  derived  from 
manche ,  F.  a  sleeve,  and  is  when  the  chief  has  lines  drawn 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  chief  on  the  sides,  to  about  half 
the  breadth  of  the  chief,  signifying  as  if  it  had  sleeves  on  it. 
1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Enmantle,  var.  of  Immantle. 

Enmarble,  Enmarvel,  -vail :  see  Emm-. 

Enmass :  see  En-  pref.^  2. 

II  En  masse  (an mas;.  Also  9  en  mass.  [Fr.] 
In  a  mass  or  body ;  bodily,  all  at  once. 

1802  Playfair  Illustr.  Hutton.  The.  334  The  transition  from 
gneiss  to  granite  en  mass ,  is  not  uncommon.  1815  Scribble - 
o mania  53  The  public  en  masse ,  Hath  affirmed  that  these 
Lays  other  efforts  surpass.  1848  Mrs.  Gaskell  M.  Barton 
v,  The  things  were  . .  lifted  en  masse  to  the  drawer. 

Enmesh,  emmesh,  immesh  (enme-J, 
eme'J,  ime'J),  v.  Also  7  enmash.  [f.  En-1  + 
Mesh.] 

1.  trans.  To  surround  with  meshes;  to  catch  or  en¬ 
tangle  in,  or  as  in,  a  net.  Also  of  the  net,  and  fig. 

a.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  11.  iii.  367  The  Net  that  shall  en-mash 
them  all.  a  1669  Le  Blanc  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps. 
cxix.  61  A  gladiator  with  net  and  sword  . .  endeavouring  to 
enmesh  any  one  who  comes  near  him.  1831  Capt.  Trelawny 
Adv.  Younger  Son  I.  202  They  have  here  a  ring-fence  of 
posts,  in  which  the  King  of  Candy  is  enmeshed.  1847  Grote 
Greece  n.xi.  III.  132  Declining  to  haul  up  the  net  when  the 
fish  were  already  enmeshed.  1884  Harper's  Mag.  Sept.  499/1 
Vines,  .enmeshing  every  stone  in  their  tenacious  threads. 

p.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  I.  11.  606  A  past  song  . . 
Emmeshed  for  ever  in  the  memory’s  net. 

y.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  VII.  236  Spider  . .  careful  to 
observe  when  the  fly  is  completely  immeshed.  1853  C. 
Bronte  Villette  xvi.  (1855)  160,  I  got  immeshed  in  a  net¬ 
work  of  turns  unknown. 

2.  fig.  To  entrap,  entangle ;  to  make  (thought) 
complicated. 
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a.  1822  Shelley  Let.  Hunt ,  Debts,  responsibilities,  and 
expenses  will  enmesh  you  round  about.  1863  Mrs.  C. 
Clarke  Shaks.  Char,  xviii.  469  Buckingham’s  career  with 
Richard  contains  an  impressive  lesson  on  weakness  enmeshed 
by  unscrupulous  strength. 

p.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  II.  nr.  242  Such  things 
emmeshed  his  dying  troubled  thought. 

y.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  1.  xv,  The  undesigning  Boffin 
had  become  so  far  immeshed. 

Hence  Enme'shment,  the  state  or  condition  of 
being  enmeshed ;  entanglement. 

1885  ‘  C.  E.  Craddock  ’  (Miss  Murfree)in  A  tlantic  Monthly 
Apr.  434/2  In  that  enchanted  enmeshment  were  tangled  all 
the  fancies  of  the  night.  1885  Punch  30  May  258  As  con¬ 
cerns  Egyptian  darkness,  and  the  Muscovite  enmeshment. 

Enmew :  see  Immew. 

Enmie,  -y(e,  obs.  forms  of  Enemy. 

Enmilden,  enmingle  :  see  En-  prefy  3. 

+  Enmrnd,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  En-1  +  Mind^/;.] 
trails.  To  put  in  mind,  remind. 

1644  J-  Fary  Gods  Seniority  oji  Mans  Sterility  (1645)  1 
Upon  the  hearing  of  this  newes,  our  Saviour  en-mindes 
them  of  what  hapned  even  in  their  owne  City. 

t  Enmi’ne,  v.  Obs.  rare~l.  [App.  f.  En-1t 
Mine  sb.  or  v.]  trans.  To  fix  in  a  hole  in  the 
ground. 

CZ420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  1.  768  Yf  the  lacke  a  welle,  a 
winche  enmyne. 

Enmious :  see  Enemious. 

Enmitre :  see  En-  pref. 1  1  b. 

Enmity  (e'nmiti).  Forms:  4-6  enem-,  en- 
myte(e,  ‘ennemite,  -yte,  4  enmit(y)e,  5  eny- 
myte,  6  enem-,  enimitie,  ennimitie,  enim-, 
inimity,  6-  enmity,  [ad.  OF.  enemistii ,  enne- 
mistii (Fr.  inimitie ),  =  Pr.  enemislaty  Sp.  cnemistad 
relate  L.  *  in  im  I citdt-em,  f.  inimteus :  see  Enemy.] 

1.  The  disposition  or  the  feelings  characteristic 
of  an  enemy  ;  ill-will,  hatred. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4078  (Gott.)  Ne  wald  j?ai  neuer  apon  him 
se,  Fra  J>at  day  bot  wid  enmite  \Trin.  enemyte].  4:1380 
Wyclif  Set.  Wks.  III.  301  For  enemyte  )>at  han  to  a  man. 
1483  Caxton  Cato  I  viiib,  For  enymyte  and  hate  are  con¬ 
trary  to  frendship  and  concorde.  1535  Coverdale  Isa.  xi.  13 
The  hatred  of  Ephraim,  andy0  enmyte  of  Iuda  shalbe  clene 
rooted  out.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (1885) 
92  The  . .  inimity  borne  toward  thair  parents  to  instil  in  the 
hartes  of  thair  barnes.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  431  Can  .. 
works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfill.  1768  Sterne  Sent.  Journ ., 
Riddle  (1778)  II.  1 15  A  man  who  values  a  good  night's  rest 
will  not  lie  down  with  enmity  in  his  heart,  if  he  can  help 
it.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  353  He  hated  me,  and  his 
enmity  was  shared  by  several  who  were  present. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  an  enemy ;  a  state  of 
mutual  hostility ;  esp.  in  phrase  at  or  in  enmity . 

?  4*1400  Chester  PI.  (1843-7)  31  And  enmitye  betwene  you 
towe  . .  I  shall  make.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  379/3  By 
cause  there  shold  noo  debate  ne  enemyte  falle  betwene 
the  brethren.  1579  North  Plutarch  541  So  civill  and 
temperate  were  mens  enmities  at  that  time.  1593  Shaks. 
Rich.  If,  11.  ii.  68,  I  will  dispaire,  and  be  at  enmitie 
With  couzening  hope.  1602  Segar  Hon.  Mil.  <$•  Civ .  1. 
iii.  4  When  the  Romanes  were  divided,  one  faction  labour¬ 
ing  to  oppresse  another  . .  such  enimitie  was  called  Sedi¬ 
tion.  1611  Bible  Jam.  iv.  4  Know  yee  not  that  the 
friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God?  1667  Pepys 
Diary  (1879)  IV.  479  It  will  prevent  much  trouble  by  having 
of  him  out  of  their  enmity,  a  1704  Locke  (J.),  In  an  age  at 
enmity  with  all  restraint.  1837  Ht.  Martineau  Soc.  A mer, 
III.  188  The  growing  enmity  of  opinion  to  the  punishment 
of  death.  1845  Stephen  Laws  Eng.  II.  407  Provided  their 
parents  were  not  at  the  time  in  enmity  with  our  sovereign. 
1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  581  The  adventures,  the 
attachments,  the  enmities  of  the  lords  and  ladies  who,  etc. 
b.  transf. 

1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  ix.  300  That  system  of 
patronage  . .  is  at  irreconcilable  enmity  with  the  very  prin¬ 
ciple  of  good  government. 

t  c.  To  be  of  (a  personas')  enmity :  to  be  at 
enmity  with  (him).  Obs. 

1641  W.  Hakewil  Lib.  of  Subject  123  All  Merchants 
Denizens  and  Forreins  (except  those  which  be  of  our  enmitie) 
may,  etc. 

f  3.  Something  that  is  prejudicial ;  a  baneful 
influence.  Obs. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  99  It  is  grete  enemyte 
\inimicissimum\  to  werriours  forto  norsche  sleu^e  and 
leccherie.  c  1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  11.  §  4  A  fortunat  assen- 
dent  clepen  they  whan .  .no  wikkid  planete  haue  non  aspecte 
of  enemyte  up-on  the  assendent.  f  1470  Harding  Citron. 
liii.  i,  The  water  myght  not  the  enemytee  Kepe  of  [warre] 
from  his  trewe  Britayn  lande.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  11.  iv.  212, 
I  abiure  all  roofes,  and  chuse  To  wage  against  the  enmity 
oth’  ayre. 

Enrnix  :  see  En-  pref l1  3. 

Enmoised  :  see  Emmoised,  Obs. 

4  Enmontery.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  F.  tmonc- 
toire ,  f.  mod.L.  emiinctorius :  see  Emunctory.] 
=  Emunctory  sb. ;  in  quot.  spec,  the  armpit. 

1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  x.  v.  §  ig  He  was  shot  through  the 
Enmontery  of  the  left  Arm. 

4  Enmortise,  v.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  5  enmor- 
tese.  [ad.  OFr.  enrnortiss-  lengthened  stem  of 
enmorlir,  var.  of  amorlir  :  see  Kn- pref 1  A.  2  and 
Amortize.]  trans.  To  convey  (property)  to  a  cor¬ 
poration  ;  =  Amortize  3. 

1439  in  E.  E.  )C//A(i88y)  no,  I  woll  that  myn  executours 
enmortese  vnto  the  howse  of  Tewkesbery  C  mark. 

Enmoss  :  see  En-  pref.1  1  b. 

Enmove,  var.  of  Inmove  v.  Obs. 
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tEninu'ffle,  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-1  +  Muffle  ».] 
trans.  To  muffle  tip.  Hence  Enmuffling  vbl.  sb. 

1611  Florio,  Imbauagliamento ,  an  enmuffling. 

tEnmu'Se,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [var.  of  Amuse: 
see  En-  pref.1  A.  2.]  trans.  To  bewilder,  con¬ 
found;  =  Amuse  2. 

1502  Ord.  Crystal  Men  m.  iii.  (W.  de  W.  1506)  159  The 
deuyll  dysceyueth,  enmuseth,  and  entyseth  the  pore  crea¬ 
ture  humayne. 

Enmyable,  var.  of  Enemiable  a.  Obs. 

Enmye,  -myije,  obs.  forms  of  Enemy. 

Enmyly,  var.  of  Enemyly  a.  Obs. 

Ennated,  var,  of  Innated,  innate. 

[Ennation,  enneation,  *  the  ninth  segment  in 
insects  ’,  for  which  mod.  Diets,  cite  ‘  Maunder  is  a 
blunder  for  ennaton  (a.  tvvarov  late  spelling  ofGr. 
ivarov  ninth's  which  appears  in  Maunders  Treas. 
Nat.  Hist.  1848-54,  but  not  in  later  editions.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  the  word  was  ever  in  Eng.  use.] 

Emneacontahe'dral,  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  iwea- 
Kovra  (erron.  for  ivtvqKovra  ;  see  Dindorf  in 
Stephani  Thes.)  ninety  +  tSpa  base  -1-  -al.]  Of  a 
crystal :  Having  ninety  faces. 

1817  R.  Jameson  Char.  Min.  202. 

Ennead  (e*n/ae d).  [ad.  Gr.  tvveas,  eweaS-os,  f. 
kvvea  nine.] 

f  1.  The  number  nine.  Obs. 

1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  384/1  The  Ennead  is 
the  first  square  of  an  odd  number. 

2.  A  set  of  nine  persons  or  things  (discourses, 
points,  etc.) ;  spec .  one  of  the  six  divisions  in 
Porphyry’s  collection  of  Plotinus’  works,  each  of 
which  contains  nine  books. 

1653  H.  More  Conject.  Cabbal.  (1713)  186  In  his  fifth  En¬ 
nead  ..  he  makes  the  Universe  a  necessary  Emanation  of 
God.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  213  Though  Tertullian  be 
yet  more  Liberal,  and  encrease  the  Number  to  an  Ennead. 
1854  Maurice  Mor.  <5-  Met.  Philos,  (ed.  2)  58,  I  disposed 
them,  he  [Porphyry]  says,  into  6  Enneads,  gladly  availing 
myself  of  the  perfect  numbers  (6  and  9).  1870  Prof.  Cayley 
in  Nature  29  Dec.  178/1  The  name  ‘  ennead’  is  given  to  any 
nine  points  in  piano  which  are  the  intersections  of  2  cubic 
curves  :  or  to  any  nine  lines  through  a  point  which  are  the 
intersections  of  two  cubic  curves.  1881  Ch.  Q.  Rev.  ijz  The 
exquisite  language  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  especially  in 
its  last  three  enneads.  1884  E.  W.  Budge  Baby  loti.  Life  # 
Hist.  ix.  128  The  most  important  ennead  [of  Gods]  among 
the  Babylonians  was  as  follows. 

Hence  Enneadic  tf. -pertaining  to  an  ennead. 

Enneaeteric  (em/ai/teTik),  a.  rare.  [f.  as 
if  on  Gr.  *ivvtatTiripis  a  cycle  of  nine  years  (f. 
iv  via  nine  +  ctos  year,  after  the  analogy  of  rpitrypis, 
etc.)  +  -ic.]  Consisting  of  nine  years. 

1846  Grote  Greece  11.  ii.  II.  333  note,  The  fact,  .does  not 
establish  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  octaeteric  or 
enneaeteric  period. 

Enneagon  (e-nf|agpn).  Also  7  -one.  [f. 
Gr.  ivvta  nine  +  yaivia  angle.]  A  plane  figure 
with  nine  angles.  Hence  Ennea  gonal,  a.,  having 
nine  angles. 

1660  Barrow  Euclid  tv.  xi,  Then  is  A  E  the  side  of  En- 
neagone.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1817  H.  T.  Colebrooke 
A  Igebra  92  The  regular  pentagon,  heptagon,  and  enneagon. 

Enneagynous  (en/te-ginas),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Gr. 
ivvta  nine  +  yvv-q  woman  + -OUS.]  Having  nine 
pistils.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Enneahedral  (emzahDdral),  a.  Also  9  en- 
neaedral.  [f.  Gr.  ivvta  nine  +  tbpa  base  +  -al.] 
Having  nine  faces. 

1802  Bournon  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCII.  253  Which,  .render 
the  pyramids  enneaedral. 

4  E'nnealogue.  nonee-wd.  [f.  Gr.  ivvta  + 
\by-os  word,  after  the  analogy  of  Decalogue.] 

165s  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  11.  iv.  §  42  When  this  [command¬ 
ment]  was  wanting,  the  Decalogue  was  but  an  ennealogue. 

4  E-nnean,  a.  Obs.—°  [f.  Gr.  ivvta  +  -an.] 

1623  Cockeram,  Ennean  number,  the  number  of  nine. 

Enneandrian,  a.  Bot.  [f.mod.  L .enneandria 
one  of  the  Linnean  classes  (f.  as  next)  +  -an.]  =  next. 

Enneandrous  (en/iemdras),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Gr.  iv- 
via  nine  +  aFSp-male  +  -OUS.]  Having  nine  stamens. 

1870  Bentley  Bot.  246  A  flower  having  9  stamens  is  En¬ 
neandrous. 

Enneapetalous  (emzape-tabs),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
Gr.  ivvta  nine  +  xtTaX-ov  leaf  +  -ous.]  Having 
nine  petals.  So  EnneaphyTlous  a.  [Gr.  <pv Wov 
leaf],  having  nine  leaves  or  leaflets.  Ennea- 
se  palous  [Sepal],  having  nine  sepals.  Ennea- 
spermous  [Gr.  cr  Trip  pa  seed],  having  nine  seeds. 

1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Enneatic  (enzartik),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  ivvi-a  + 
-atic.]  Occurring  once  in  nine  times,  days,  or 
years,  etc. ;  ninth. 

Enneatical,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.]  =  prec. 
4  Enneatical  day  :  every  ninth  day  of  a  disease, 
f  Enneatical  year :  every  ninth  year  of  life. 

1751  Chambers  Cycl.  1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Ennet :  see  En-  prep  1  a. 

4  Ennew,  v.1  Obs.  Also  7  ennue.  [f.  En-1 
+  New.]  trans.  a.  To  make  new;  to  restore,  b. 
To  make  anew  ;  to  repeat. 


1382  Wyclif  Ecclus.  xxxvi.  6  Ennewe  thou  signes,  and 
chaunge  merueiles.  1523  Skelton  Carl.  Laurel  389  Maister 
Chaucer  . .  nobly  enterprised  How  that  Englishe  myght 
freshely  be  ennewed.  1623  Cockeram,  Made  New,  Ennued. 

4  Ennew,  vP  Painting.  Obs.  Also  5-6  en¬ 
nue,  enewe.  [perh.  f.  En-1  +  F.  inter  to  shade, 
tint  (see  quots.  s.  v.  inter  in  Godef.).]  trans.  To 
tint,  shade  ;  to  graduate  (colours).  Also  fig. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy\.  v,  The  medlynge  in  conclusion 
So  was  ennewed  by  proportion  That  fynally  excesse  was 
there  none.  Ibid.  11.  x,  I  must  procede  with  sable  and  with 
blacke  And  in  ennuyng  where  ye  fynde  a  lacke.  1470-85 
Malory  Arthur  mix.  11889)  no  The  one  shy  lde  was  enewed 
with  whyte  and  the  other  shelde  was  reed.  1507  in  Hazl. 
E.  P.P.  II.  123  Roses  ennued  moost  swetely  By  dame  na¬ 
ture.  1530  Palsgr.  536/2,  I  ennewe,  I  set  the  laste  and 
freshest  coloure  upon  a  thing,  as  paynters  do  whan  their 
worke  shall  remayne  to  declare  their  connynge,  Je  renou- 
uelle.  1573  A  r!  of  Limning  5  This  colour  shalbe  enewed 
(that  is  to  say)  darked  or  sadded  with  blacke  ynke. 

Enniche :  see  En-  pref.1  1  a. 

Ennoble  (en<?n-b’l),  V.  Also  7-8  enoble,  6-8 
innoble,  7  inoble.  [ad.  F.  ennoblir,  f.  en-  (see 
En-  pref1)  +  noble,  Noble  a.]  trans. 

1.  To  give  the  rank  of  nobleman  to  (a  person). 

1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  i.  iii.  81  To  ennoble  those  That 

scarse,  some  two  dayes  since  were  worth  a  Noble,  a  1638 
Mede  On  Deut.  xxxiii.  8  Wks.  1.  179  Levi  was  enobled 
. .  specially  as  being  of  kin  to  Moses  the  Prince  of  the 
Congregation.  1791  Gent .  Mag.  LXI.  1105  His  [Columbus’] 
family  was  ennobled.  1812  H.  &  J.  Smith  Horace  in  Lond. 
122  Virtue  builds  herself  a  throne,  Ennobling  whom  she 
touches.  1845  Ld.  Campbell  Chancellors  (1857)  H.  xxxviii. 
146  Most  of  the  Executors  ennobled  themselves,  or  took  a 
step  in  the  Peerage. 

2.  To  impart  nobility  to  (a  person  or  thing). 
Formerly  also,  to  attribute  nobility  to. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  1.  iv.  (W.  de  W.  1506)  43  Enryched 
and  ennobled  with  holy  mysteryes.  1583  Stubbes  Anal. 
Abus.  11.  103  The  more  to  innoble  and  set  foorth  the  excel- 
lencie  of  this  honorable  calling  of  a  bishop.  1601  Shaks. 
Alls  IVell  11.  iii.  179  She  . .  so  ennobled,  Is  as  'twere  borne 
so.  1647  R-  Stapylton  Juvenal  149  Cicero  innobled  the 
meannesse  of  his  birth.  1838  Emerson  Addr.Cambr.  Mass. 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  191  He  who  does  a  good  deed,  is  instantly 
ennobled.  1876  Green  Short  Hist.  viii.  §  i.  (1882)  451  The 
meanest  peasant  felt  himself  ennobled  as  a  child  of  God. 

3.  To  impart  a  higher  character  to  (a  person  or 
thing) ;  to  dignify,  elevate,  refine. 

1636  E.  Dacres  tr.  MachiaveC s  Disc.  Livy  II.  51 1  Mens 
hands  and  tongues  two  of  their  worthiest  instruments  to 
ennoble  them.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  992  Much  won  that 
he  his  Love  Had  so  enobl’d.  1713  Berkeley  Ess.  ix.  in 
Guardian  No.  70  Wks.  III.  174  The  Christian  Religion 
ennobleth  and  enlargeth  the  mind.  1784  Covvper  Task  v. 
603  The  loss  of  all  That  can  enoble  man.  1825  in  Hone 
Every-day  Bk.  I.  441  These  palaces  [are]  now  ennobled  into 
a  refuge.  1846  Trench  Alirac.  i.  (1862)  118  The  Son  of 
God  . .  ennobling  all  that  He  touches. 

f  4.  To  render  famous  or  illustrious.  Obs . 

1565  Golding  Caesar  266  b  Surus,  a  Heduan,  a  man 
both  for  manhood  and  birth  greatlye  ennobled,  a  1626 
Bacon  (J.),  The  Spaniards  . .  ennobled  some  of  the  coasts 
thereof  with  shipwrecks.  1679  Plot  Staffordsh.  (1686)  407 
Tho'  the  place  . .  were  enobled  with  the  martyrdoms  of 
a  1000  Christians.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xxii.  313  Bear  Thy 
death,  ennobl’d  by  Ulysses'  spear.  1775  Adair  Ainer.  Did . 
378  They  have  . .  enobled  themselves  by  war  actions. 

5.  Of  light :  To  render  conspicuous.  Obs.  rare. 

1665  Boyle  Occas.  Ref.  v.  iv.  (1675)  310  The  light  that 
ennobles  him,  tempts  Inquisitive  men  to  keep  him  . .  from 
sleeping.  1667  —  Orig.  Formes  <5*  Qual Stiriae,  that  enoble 
the  darker  Body. 

Ennobled  (enJn-b’ld), ///.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed ',] 

1.  Made  noble  in  rank,  nature,  or  character. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  (1625)  Aij,  Your  L.  may 
please  of  your  owne  ennobled  condition  to  wel-doing  . . 
to  vouchsafe  your  liking  to  this  latter.  1607  Rowlands 
Hist.  Guy  Warw.  3  Right  worthily  Enobled  and  truly 
Honourable  Lord.  1793  Southey  Tri.  IVom.  393  Raised 
supreme  the  ennobled  race  among.  1858  Robertson  Led. 
i.  25  The  newly  ennobled  looks  down  upon  the  newly  rich. 

4  2.  Celebrated,  famous,  noted.  Obs. 

1571  Golding  Caicin  onPs.  xxii.  14  The  hill  of  Basan  was 
ennobled  for  battling  and  rank  pastures.  1601  Holland 
Pliny  I.  136  Other  cities  there  are  . .  in  Mesopotamia  . . 
innobled  for  their  learning. 

Ennoblement  (enp>i-b’lment).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ment.]  The  action  of  ennobling ;  the  state  or 
fact  of  being  ennobled.  \ toner.  Something  that 
ennobles. 

1622  Bacon  Hen.  VII,  15  He  added  to  his  former  crea¬ 
tions,  the  Innoblement  or  aduancement  in  Nobilitieof  a  few 
others.  1665  Glanvill  Seep.  Sci.  i.  2  /Eternal  Wisdome  . . 
inrich't  us  with  all  those  enoblements.  1840  Marryat  Oita 
Podr.  xxx,  They  look  to  ennoblement  in  the  Academy. 
1852  Fraser's  Mag.  XLVI.  243  They  never  heard  of  the 
man's  name  . .  before  they  heard  of  his  ennoblement.  1871 
H.  B.  Forman  Living  Poets  266  The  . .  faculties  .  .  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  flawless  ennoblement  of  so  serious  a  subject. 

Ennobler  (enJn  bbi).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -eb.]  One 
who  or  that  which  ennobles. 

1782  Poetry  in  Ann.  Reg.  188  The  prime  ennobler  of  th' 
aspiring  mind.  1814  Cary  Dante  (Chandos)  318  Ennobler 
of  thy  nature.  1875  Lowell  in  N.  A  mer.  Rev.  CXX.  357 
But  the  sweetener  and  ennobler  of  the  street  and  the  fireside. 

Enno'bling,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Ennoble  v.  +  -ing1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Ennoble. 

1596  Harington  Metam.  Ajax  (1814)  For  the  enobling 
of  this  rare  invention.  1614  Selden  Titles  Hon.  Pref, 
Particular  ennobling,  by  the  Princes  autoritie,  came 
in  vse. 
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Ennobling  (enJu'b’lig),///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ing2.]  That  ennobles;  elevating,  refining. 

1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  255  He  feels  no  ennobling 
principle  in  his  own  heart.  1818  Byron  Ch.  Har.  iv.  clxxvii, 
Ye  Elements  ! — in  whose  ennobling  stir  I  feel  myself  exalted. 
1868  M.  Pattison  Academ .  Org.  §5.  167  The  ennobling  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

Hence  Enno  blingly  adv. 

1823  Moore  Rhymes  Road  v.  14  All  that  in  man  most  en- 
noblingly  towers. 

t  Ennoblish,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  ennoblessh, 
7  enoblish.  [ad.  F.  ennobliss-  lengthened  stem 
of  ennoblir :  see  Ennoble.]  trans.  —  Ennoble 
in  various  senses  ;  also,  to  distinguish  by  favours 
or  gifts. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  219/2  He  ennoblesshed  seynt  John 
to  fore  al  other  with  the  swetnes  of  his  famyliarite.  1572 
Bossewell  Armorie  16 b,  Because  they  . .  ennoblish  their 
owne  Houses,  whereof  they  descended.  1582  Bentley 
Mon.  Matrones  11.  16  That  I  so  vile  a  creature,  am  so  en- 
noblished  by  thee  to  so  honourable  an  husband.  1599 
Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  11.  75  These  streames  and  barges  do 
ennoblish  very  much  the  City,  and  make  it.  .seeme  another 
Venice.  1600  Dymmok  Ireland  (1843)  37  His  other  acts 
haue  enoblished  him  for  a  most  worthy  soldior.  1610  Guil- 
lim  Heraldry  1.  ii.  (1660)  14  To  persons  ennoblished  by  the 
Soveraign,  by  precious  Stones.  1610  Holland  Camden’s 
Brit.  Irel.  11.  94  To  augment  his  honour  by  more  enoblishing 
him  with  honourable  Armes.  1630  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  $ 
Comrnw.  402  Ennoblished  it  [Saros  Patak]  is  besides  with 
the  greatest  College  belonging  to  the  reformed  religion  in 
all  these  parts. 

Hence  +  Ennoblishment,  Obs.  —  Ennoblement. 

1591  (title),  A  Reuocation  of  all  such  Letters  for  Enno¬ 
blishment,  as  haue  not  been  verified  in  the  Chamber  of 
accountes  of  Normandy.  1610  Holland  Camden’s  Brit. 
(163 7)  175  He  that  hath  obtained  such  letters  of  ennoblish- 
ment  is  enabled  to  be  dubbed  knight. 

+  Enno'blize,  v.  Ohs.  Also  7  enoblize.  [ad. 
Fr.  ennobliss-  lengthened  stem  of  ennoblir,  assimi¬ 
lated  to  vbs.  in  -ize.  See  Ennoblish.]  trans. 
To  confer  nobility  upon,  make  noble  ;  lit.  and  fig. 

1598  BarckleyAV/Zc.  Man  in.  (1603)  263  Let  him  endevour 
to  ennoblize  himselfe  by  his  owne  vertue.  1601  W.  Parry 
Trav.  Sir  A.  Shcrley  (1863)  32  If  the  king  purpose  to  make 
any  man  great  by  enoblizing  him.  1635  Barriffe  Mil. 
Discip.  (1643)  Ep.  Ded.  2  Many  Heroicall  Ancestours.  .have 
ennobliz’d  your  potent  Family.  1654  Cokaine  Dianea  11. 
in  He  was  the  most  celebrated  King  ..  that  enoblized 
the  Glories  of  his  bloud,  by  the  wonders  of  his  Vertue. 

[Ennoisies,  misreading  for  Envoisies.] 

+  Ennoy,  sb.  Ohs.  Also  5-6  ennoye.  [Variant 
of  Annoy  sb.  (q.  v.)]  A  troubled  state  of  mind, 
grief,  vexation  ;  also  concr.  a  cause  of  trouble. 

1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  11.  272  a/i  That 
other  heuynesse  that  corrupteth  the  soule  . .  tholde  faders 
called  it  ennoye  or  greuaunce.  1513  Douglas  rEneis  Con¬ 
tents  Bk.  3  The  secund  buik  schawis  the  finale  ennoy  The 
great  mischeif,  and  subversioun  of  Troye.  Ibid.  xi.  iv.  54,  I 
mycht  haue  3ald  this  saule  full  of  ennoy. 

t  Ennoy",  v.  Ohs.  Also  5  enoye,  ennuye. 
[Variant  of  Annoy  v.,  after  OF.  cnnoyeri] 

1.  trans.  in  pass.  To  be  ruffled  in  mind, 
troubled,  vexed ;  =  Annoy  3.  Const.  of\  also 
const,  to  with  inf.  To  find  (a  thing)  irksome. 

1485  Caxton  Paris  <$•  V.  36  Whereof  he  was  sore  ennoyed 
in  hymself.  1491  —  Vitas  Patr.  [W.  deW.  1495)  1.  i.  6  a/2 
He  was  ennoyed  to  contynue  his  prayers.  ^1500  Mclusine 
192  Many  one  were  wery  and  ennuyed  {misprinted imyed] 
of  theire  harneys. 

2.  absol.  a.  To  do  harm  ;  =  Annoy  4  b.  b.  To 
be  irksome,  produce  tedium. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  11.  163  Yf  Est  or  Southeryn  wyndes 
nought  enoye.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyp  Manhode  1.  cliii.  (1869)  76 
With  oute  jntervalle  alle  thing  enoyeth ;  both  the  faire 
weder,  and  thicke  of  reyn. 

Hence  Enno  ying*,  vbl.  sb. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  II.  lxvi.  (1869)  101,  I  am  pilke 
J>at  shortliche  maketh  the  time  passe  with  oute  enoyinge. 

Ennoynt,  obs.  variant  of  Anoint. 

t  Ennoy  ous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  ennoyes. 
[ad.  OF,  ennoy cus,  ennieus  (mod.F.  ennuyeux) : 
see  Annoyous.]  Annoying,  troublesome ;  harmful. 

c  1420  Pallad.  onHusb.  iv.  612  Yf  amites  unto  thayme  en¬ 
noyes  be.  1481  Caxton  Myrr.  11.  xxvii.  120  The  tempeste 
. .  is  greuous  &  ennoyous  to  many  thynges. 

+  Ennoysance.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Var.  of  An¬ 
no  YSANCE.J  A  state  of  ennui ;  weariness. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  iv.  xxx.  (W.  de  W.  1506)  350  By 
heuynes  in  all  thynges  falleth  in  languour  &  in  ennoy- 
saunce  of  his  lyfe. 

j|  Ennui  (aim///),  sb.  [a.  Fr.  ennui ,  OF.  cnui 
:~L.  in  odio  :  see  Annoy,  Ennoy,  which  are  older 
adoptions  of  the  same  Fr.  word. 

So  far  as  frequency  of  use  is  concerned,  the  word  might 
be  regarded  as  fully  naturalized  ;  but  the  pronunciation  has 
not  been  anglicized,  there  being  in  fact  no  Eng.  analogy 
which  could  serve  as  a  guide.] 

The  feeling  of  mental  weariness  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  produced  by  want  of  occupation,  or  by 
lack  of  interest  in  present  surroundings  or  em¬ 
ployments. 

(1667  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  III.  161  We  have  hardly  any 
words  that  do.  .fully  express  the  French  naivete,  ennui,  bi¬ 
zarre,  etc.  1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  11.  §  17  They  should  prefer 
doing  anything  to  the  ennui  of  their  own  conversation.] 
1758  Chesterf.  Lett.  IV.  117  In  less  than  a  month  the  man, 
used  to  business,  found  that  living  like  a  gentleman  was 
dying  of  ennui.  1789  Mrs.  Piozzi  Journ.  France  a.  3sa 
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Muse  !  prepare  some  sprightly  sallies  To  divert  ennui  at 
Calais.  1801  Mar.  Edgworth  A?igelina  i.  10  She  felt  in¬ 
supportable  ennui  from  the  want  of  books  and  conversation 
suited  to  her  taste.  1871  Darwin  Desc.  Man  I.  ii.  42 
Animals  manifestly  enjoy  excitement  and  suffer  from  ennui, 
b.  Personified,  c.  concr.  A  cause  of  ennui. 

1790  Cath.  Graham  Lett.  Educ.  290  It  would  entirely 
subdue  the  daemon  Ennui.  1812  H.  &  J.  Smith Rej.  Addr., 
Cui  Bono  i,  The  fiend  Ennui  awhile  consents  to  pine.  1847 
W.  E.  Forster  in  T.  W.  Reid  Life  (1888)  1.  vii.  208  We 
drove  to  a  first-class  hotel  . .  a  stylish,  comfortless  temple 
of  ennui.  1849  C.  Bronte  Shirley  vii.  87  Every  stitch  she 
put  in  was  an  ennui. 

Ennui,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb. ;  only  in  pa.  pple.,  which 
is  occas.  spelt  with  y ,  after  Fr.  ennuyer. ]  trans. 
To  affect  with  ennui ;  to  bore,  weary. 

1805  Syd.  Smith  Moral  Philos,  xviii.  (1850)  266  They 
[animals]  rejoice,  play,  are  ennuied  as  we  are.  1808  Edin. 
Rev.  XI.  360  If  the  common  people  are  ennui'd  with  the 
fine  acting  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  1865  Cornh.  Mag.  July  58 
The  Shoddy  lady  . .  ennuied  with  the  superb  house  and 
uncongenial  surroundings.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Aug.  1/1 
The  Roman  public,  jaded  and  ennuyed,  found  life  not 
worth  living  without  the  stimulus  of  the  sight  of  death. 

Hence  Ennuying,  ppl.  a.  {rare.) 

1858  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  II.  388  Evenings  ..  sacred  to 
reading  on  his  part,  and  mortally  ennuying  to  myself. 

+  Ennumber,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  En-1  -[-Num¬ 
ber;  cf.  Annumber.]  trans.  To  number. 

1535  Goodly  Primer  Expos.  Ps.  Ii,  That  I  may  be  en- 
numbered  among  them. 

||  Exmuy6  (ann/z/y*),  a.  [Fr. :  pa.  pple.  of  en¬ 
nuyer  to  bore.]  Affected  with  ennui. 

1757  Gray  Let.  Hurd,  25  Aug.,  I  am  alone,  and  ennuye 
to  the  last  degree  yet  do  nothing.  1822  T.  Mitchell 
Aristoph.  II.  18  A  sort  of  ennuye,  triste,  pitiable  busy-idler. 
1847  Disraeli  Tancred\.  vii.  (1871)  394  He  must  be  terribly 
ennuye  here. 

b.  quasi-.rA  (also  fem.  ennuySe),  one  who  is 
troubled  with  ennui. 

1826  Mrs.  Jameson  (titled,  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee. 

Enoculate,  obs.  f.  Inoculate. 

+  Encrdable,  a-  Obs.—°  [ad.  L.  enodabilis , 
f.  enoddre :  see  next.]  Capable  of  being  made 
clear,  or  of  being  freed  from  knots. 

1623  Cockeram  ii,  To  be  Loosed,  Enodable. 

t  Eno'date,  Obs .  [f.  L.  enoddt-  ppl.  stem 

of  endda-re ,  f.  e  out  +  nod -us  knot.]  trans.  To 
free  from  knots  ;  also  fig.  to  unravel,  clear  of  diffi¬ 
culties. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Enodatc,  to  unknit,  to  cut  away 
the  knot,  to  declare  or  make  manifest,  to  untie.  1681  Rclig. 
Clerici  51  When  they  cannot  enodate  your  argument,  they 
serve  you  . .  the  same  trick  that  Alexander  did  with  the 
Gordian  knot. 

Hence  +  Enodation,  the  action  of  loosing  or 
unravelling. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1024  Thus  much  for  the 
enodation  of  this  knot.  1623  Cockeram,  Enodation,  a  de¬ 
claration.  1653  W.  Sclater  2 nd  Fun.  Serm.  (1654)  28 
Scarcely  any  thing,  that  way,  proved  too  hard  for  him,  for 
his  enodation  or  descision.  1736  in  Bailey. 

Enode  (/no^d.)  a.  Bot.  [ad.  L.  enodis  free  from 
knots  (f.  eout  +  nod-us  knot).]  Free  from  knots. 
In  mod.  Diets. 

+  Eno  de,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  enoddre :  see 
Enodate.]  trans.  To  loose,  untie  (a  knot)  ;  also 
fig.  to  solve  (a  riddle). 

1623  Cockeram,  Enode,  to  declare.  1657  Tomlinson 
Renou's  Disp.  Pref.,  Enode  the  knot,  and  throw  open  the 
gates.  1684  Willard  Mercy  magn.  4  Riddles  which  require 
great  study  to  enode  them. 

+  Enodous,  a.  Ohs.  [f.L.  enod-is  (see  Enode 
a.)  +  -ous.]  Free  from  knots. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  373  Others  [orenges]  are 
enodous  and  sterile. 

t  EnoiT,  v.  Obs.  Also  5-7  enoyle.  [f.  En-1  + 
Oil  sb.  Cf.  Anoil,  Enhujle.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  oil  upon.  a.  To  anoint,  esp. 
a  king,  etc.  b.  To  mix  with  oil.  Cf.  Enhuile. 

c  1420  Pallad.  071  Hnsb.  i.  6S7  Half  a  strike  Of  barly  mele 
enoyled.  1546  Langley  Pol.  Verg.  De  Dive7it.  v.  iii.  100  b, 
Priestes  and  also  Kynges  . .  oughte  to  be  enoyled.  1575 
Turberv.  Falconrie  279  She  may.  .enoyle  hir  feathers  with 
hir  beake.  1643  Prynne  Sov.  Pcnver  Pari.  11.  93  Other 
kings  persons  . .  who  are  not  annointed,  are  as  sacred  . .  as 
those  who  are  enoyled. 

2.  transf.  and  fig. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  115  Thou  shalt  enoyle 
&  mollifye  his  herte  that  enuyeth  the.  1647  Sanderson 
Serm.  (1681)  II.  216  To  enoil  a  rotten  post  with  a  glistering 
varnish. 

+  Enoiling,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Enoil  v.  +  ing.]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  Enoil.  a.  The  action  of  anoint¬ 
ing,  esp.  a  king.  b.  The  sacrament  of  extreme 
unction.  Also  concr.  The  oil  used  for  anointing. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.CN.  deW.  1531)222  He  ordeyned  also 
the  sacrament  of  extreme  vnccyon  or  enoylynge.  1555 
Fardle  Facions  11.  xii.  279  The  godfathers,  to  the  ende  the 
enoilyng  [in  confirmacion]  should  not  droppe  awaie.  .clappe 
on  a  faire  filette  on  the  foreheade.  1643  Prynne  Sov.  Pcnver 
Pari.  iii.  93  This  enoyling  . .  derives  no  personall  Preroga¬ 
tives  or  Immunities  at  all  to  kings. 

tEnoi  ne,  v.  Old.  rare .  [a.  OF.  enoign -  pre¬ 
sent  stem  of  enoindre ,  enuindre L.  inung{u)-dre, 
f.  in  on  +  ung(u)-ere  to  anoint.  Displaced  by  the 
form  enoint ,  Anoint,  from  the  pa.  pple.]  trans. 
=  Anoint. 


ENORMENT. 

1340-70  Alex .  S  Dind.  410  Fonde  wij>  fals  craft  hure  face 
to  enoine. 

Enoint,  obs.  form  of  Anoint. 

+  Enoisel,  v.  Obs.—°  [a.  OF.  enoisel-er,  f.  cn- 
(see  En-1)  goiseler  ‘to  flye  out  at  birds,  like  a 
giddie  Hawke’  (Cotgr.),  f.  oisel (mod.  oisean )  bira.] 
intr.  Of  a  hawk  :  To  fly  at  a  bird. 

c  1535  Dewes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  952  To  enoisel  as  a 
hauke. 

Etiology :  see  CEnology. 

Enomotarch  (enp'mdtark).  Gr.  Antiq.  [ad. 
Gr.  ivajfxoTapx-r/s,  f.  ivaipor-ia  +  ap\ uv  to  com¬ 
mand.]  The  commander  of  an  Enomoty. 

1623  Bingham  Xenophon  54  The  Coronels  . .  appointed 
Captaines  ouer  them  . .  Penteconters,  and  Enomotarches. 
1850  Grote  Greece  11.  Ivi.  VII.  109  The  [Spartan]  soldier  thus 
received  no  immediate  orders  except  from  the  enomotarch. 

Enomoty  (en/rmdti).  Gr.  Antiq.  [ad.  Gr.  Gw- 
porta  a  band  of  sworn  soldiers,  f.  to  in  +  opvvvat 
to  swear.]  A  division  in  the  Spartan  army. 

1623  Bingham  Xenophon  54  They  filled  the  middest  . .  if 
very  wide  by  Enomoties.  1838  Thirlwall  Greece  V.  xxxviii. 
75  The  enomoty .  of  thirty-six  men,  stood  in  three  files. 

Enoptromancy  (enp  ptmmtensi).  In  Diets, 
erron.  enopto-.  [ad.  F.  enoptromancie,  f.  Gr.  tv- 
oirrpo-v  mirror  +  pavrtia  :  see  -MANGY.]  Divination 
by  means  of  a  mirror. 

1855  Smedley  Occult  Sc.  321  Enoptromancy,  is  a  species 
of  divination  by  the  mirror. 

Enorder  :  see  En-  pref. 1  3. 

Enorganic  (enpjgte-nik),  a.  rare.  [f.  En-2  + 
Organic.]  Inherent  in  the  organism. 

1846  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Dissert,  in  Reid  Wks.  864  The 
mental  effort  to  move. .  I  would  call  the  Enorganic  volition. 

Enorrn  (fhpum).  Forms:  5-7  enorme,-  6- 
enorm.  [a.  Fr.  enorine L.  enomiis ,  f.  c  out  + 
norma  mason’s  square,  pattern.] 

1 1.  Deviating  from  the  ordinary  rule  or  type  ; 
unusual,  extraordinary,  extravagant.  Obs. 

i  1510  Barclay  Mirr.  Good  Mann.  (1570)  D  iiij,  A  pure 
minde  and  simple  . .  With  none  enorme  maners,  nor  grieu- 
ous  spot  of  crime.  1535  Stewart  Cro)i.  Scot.  III.  53  Seand 
the  se  so  furius  and  enorme.  1638  Read  Chirurg.  xxiv.  180 
If  any  enorme  wound  fall  out  whereby  there  is  a  solution 
of  unity  in  the  jaw  bones.  1647  H.  More  So?ig  of  Soul  11. 
i.  11.  xxii,  Nought  scorching,  nought  glowing,  nothing  enorm. 
a  1734  North  Exam.  11.  v.  p  163  (1740)  420  The  Author  . . 
should  have  . .  said  not  a  Word  of  the  Matter,  much  less 
given  in  the  enorm  Depositions  in  the  very  Words. 

f  2.  Of  sins  and  crimes  (rarely  of  persons)  :  Ab¬ 
normally  wicked,  monstrous,  outrageous.  Obs. 

1481  Caxton  Myrr.  11.  viii.  82  The  grete  and  enorme  synnes 
that  they  [Sodom and  Gomorrha]  commysed.  1563-87  Foxe 
A.  <5*  M .  (1596)  17/2  Heere  commeth  the  enorme  and  horrible 
abuse  of  excommunication.  1570-87  Holinshed  Scot.  Chroti. 
(1806)  II.  447  The  said  desperate  &  enorme  persons.  1600 
Fairfax  Tassowu.  lxxi,  The  neast  of  treason  false  and  guile 
enorme.  a  1639  Spottisw'Ood  Hist.  Ch.Scot.  vi.  (1677)  318 
The  enorm  crimes,  .whereof  he  was  guilty. 

3.  Abnormally  large,  vast,  monstrous;  =  Enor¬ 
mous  3.  arch. 

1581  Savile  Tacitus'  Agric.  (1622)  188  But  there  is  beside 
a  huge  and  enorme  tract  of  ground.  1609  Holland  Ajuju. 
Marcel  xxxi.  ii.  402  The  Alani  . .  wander,  .in.  .enorme  and 
huge  cantons  [pagos  bnme)isos\  a  1734  North  Lives  (1826) 
III.  286  Expecting  to  see  an  enorm  spectre.  1817  Coleridge 
Sibyl.  Leaves  II.  281  Condensed  blackness  and  abysmal 
storm.  .Arms  the  Grasp  enorm.  1871  G.  Macdonald  Wks. 
Fa7icy  <5-  L7?tag.  II.  169  Mocking  the  enorm  Strength  on  its 
forehead. 

b.  Sc. Law.  Enorm  \hurt,  lesion  (in  Roman  Civil 
Law  leesio  ultra  dimidium  vcl  enormis).  An  injury 
(sustained  by  one  of  the  parties  to  a  contract) 
which  amounts  to  more  than  one-half  the  value 
of  the  subject-matter. 

c  1550  Sir  J.  Balfour  Practicks  (1754)179  (Jam.)  All  con- 
tractes, — made  by  minoris  in  thair  les  age,  to  thair  enorm 
hurt  and  skaith,  ar  of  nane  avail.  1888  Ld.  HALSBURYin  Law 
Tinies  Rep.  (N.  S.)  LIX.  2/2 Validity,  subject  to  reduction  on 
the  ground  of  enorm  lesion,  of  the  contract  in  question. 

4.  quaswA 

1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  356  It  sould  proceid  ..  As 
neidfull  war  withoutin  ony  enorme. 

+  EnO’rm,  v.  Obs.  In  7  also  inorm.  [f.  prec.] 
trans.  To  make  monstrous.  Frequent  in  Davies. 

1602  J.  Davies  Mi-rum  i?i  Mod.  C  iii.  Then  lets  hee  Fiends 
the  fantacie  enorme  With  strong  delusions  and  with  passions 
dire.  1612  —  Muse's  Sacrifice  (Grosart)  15  To  help  my 
hatefull  hands  that  sinne  inorm’d. 

tEno*rmance,  Obs.  rare—1.  ?  =  Enormity. 

1682  D’Urfey  Butler's  Ghost  142  Tho  he  each  Sabbath 
bangs  his  Desk,  In  laying  the  Enormance  home,  And 
preaching  Torments  are  to  come. 

fEnoTmand,  Obs.  rare-1.  ?  =  Enormity. 

1719  D'Urfey  Pills  (1872)  I  200  When  Lawn  Sleeves,  and 
Plays  Were  cry’d  down,  an  equal  enormand. 

t  Enorma  ntic,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  enomon- 
tick.  [app.  f.  as  if  Gr.  *€voptiavTuc-6s  f.  \v  (see 
En-  pref. 2)  +  bpiiaivciv  to  set  in  violent  motion.] 
That  sets  in  motion  ;  impulsive. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  114  Awakened  by  enormantick 
power  of  an  exotick  motor.  1693  J.  Beaumont  O71  Burnet’s 
The.  Earth  1.  29  Typhoeus  being  that  Enormontick  Spirit. . 
or  that  protrusive  Impetus,  still  reigning  in  the  Chaos. 

t  Eno*rment.  Obs.  rare.  =  Fnornment. 

1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werbuyge  11.  549  The  people  . .  Gaue 
diuers  enormentes  vnto  this  place.  Ibid.  11.  1226  Endowed 
it  with  riches  and  enormentes  many  on. 
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Enormification  (fap  umifik *  l-Jan).  rare ~ l. 
[f.  L.  enormi-s  Enorm  + -fication.]  The  action 
or  process  of  making  enormous. 

x88i  Grant  White  Eng.  Without  <5-  Within  vii.  205,  I 
mused  wondering  . .  upon  that  sad  gradual  enormification 
by  which  she  passed  from  a  tall  blooming  beauty  into  her 
present  tremendous  proportions. 

t  Enormious,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  -iouse,  -eous, 
inormious.  [f.  L.  enormi-s  (see  Enorm)  -f  -ous.] 

1.  Deviating  from  ordinary  rule  or  type,  irregular, 
extraordinary ;  =  Enormous  i  and  3. 

1613  R.  C.  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3)  Enonnions ,  out  of  square, 
vnorderly.  .1622  Callis  Stat.  Stivers  (1647)  151  And  I  have 
.  .  beheld  much  enormious  proceedings  . .  both  in  the  Com¬ 
missioners  and  in  their  Officers.  1656  A  rtif.  Hands  out.  60 
(T.)  The  enormious  additions  of  their  artificial  heights. 

2.  Of  persons  or  their  actions  :  Extraordinarily 
wicked,  outrageous,  monstrous ;  =  Enormous  2. 

1545  Udai.l  tr.  Erasm .  Par.  Luke  67a,  Enormeous.. 
sins.  1552  Bale  Apol.  99  That  detestable  professyon  of  a 
lyfe  so  enormiouse.  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  (1877)  47  To 
give  the  King  to  vnderstand  the  inormious  abuse  thereof. 
1609  Bible  (Douay)  Jer.  1.  comm.,  God.  .is  severe  when  he 
punisheth  enormious  sinners.  1649  Bp.  Hall  Cases  Consc. 
(1650)  420  To  prevent  some  enormious  act.  1656  Earl  of 
Monmouth  Advert,  from  Parnassus  24  Those  inormious 
and  hatefull  loathsomenesses.  1665  J.  Sergeant  Sure- 
footing  91  If  the  motions  he  had  to  keep  him  good  were 
very  strong  and  efficacious,  he  is  still  more  enormious. 

Hence  +  Enormiously,  adv. 

<1 1641  Bp.  R.  M  ountagu  A cts $  Mon.  (1642)  59  Those  many 
errors  and  mistakings,  whereinto  they  so  often  and  enor¬ 
miously  fell.  Ibid.  68  Thousands  of  bad  Christians,  who 
have  . .  profaned  enormiously  that  sacred  name  of  Unction. 

t  Enormitan.  Obs.  rare— l.  [f.  Enormit-y  + 
-an.]  One  who  exceeds  ordinary  bounds ;  one 
who  behaves  extravagantly. 

1654  H.  L’Estrange  Chas.  /(1655)  Aij,  What  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  said  of  some  enormitans  of  his  time. 

Enormity  (nipumiti).  Forms:  a.  5-6  enor- 
myte(e,  -ie,  -ye,  6-7  -itie,  6-  enormity.  0.  7 
inormitie,  -y,  innormity.  [ad.  Fr.  e  nor  mite,  ad. 
L.  enormitdtem,  f.  enormis  (see  Enorm).] 

1 1.  Divergence  from  a  normal  standard  or  type ; 
abnormality,  irregularity.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1538  Starkey  England  i.  iii.  84  The  partys  in  proportyon 
not  agreyng.  .leue  much  enormyte.  .in  thys  polytyke  body.* 
1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  11.  iii.  111.  lxx,  The  strange  absurd 
enormity  Of  staggering  motions  in  the  azure  skie.  1865 
Mozley  Mirac.  v.  95  Pure,  boundless  enormity,  then  is 
itself  incredible. 

f  b.  concr.  Something  that  is  abnormal ;  an 
irregularity,  extravagance,  eccentricity.  Obs. 

1494  Fabyan  vi.  cxlix.  135  For  his  dulnesse  and  his  other 
enormytes  in  hym  exercysyd.  Ibid.  vii.  ccxxiv.  251  That 
tyme  clerkes  . .  rode  with  gylte  spurres,  with  vsynge  of 
dyuerse  other  enormytees.  1577  Vautrouillier  Luther  on 
Ep.  Gal.  26  And  yet  we  can  not  remedie  this  enormitie. 
1687  Death's  Pis.  ix.  (1713)  41  note  4  The  Irregularities  and 
Enormities  that  appear  in  the  Mundane  System.  1710  Ad¬ 
dison  Tatler  No.  250P1  Enormities  in  Dress  and  Behaviour. 
1781  J.  Moore  View  Soc.  It.  (1790)  I.  xxxix.  432  Keep  the 
citizens  from  reflecting  on  . .  the  enormities  of  the  new  form 
of  government. 

2.  Deviation  from  moral  or  legal  rectitude.  In 
later  use  influenced  by  Enormous  3 :  Extreme  or 
monstrous  wickedness. 

■S«3.  Homilies  11.  Repentance  n.  (1859)537  Our  natural  un¬ 
cleanliness  and  the  enormity  of  our  sinful  life.  1777  Ro¬ 
bertson  Hist.  Amer.  (1778)  II.  v.  138  Stained  an  illustrious 
name  by  deeds  of  peculiar  enormity  and  rigour.  1863  Bright 
Sp.  Amer.  30  June,  The  protest . .  against  the  enormity  of 
the  odious  system.  1872  Black  Adv.  Phaeton  xxvi.  358 
Lecture  her  two  boys  on  the  enormity  of  telling  a  fib. 

b.  concr.  A  breach  of  law  or  morality  ;  a  trans¬ 
gression,  crime ;  in  later  use,  a  gross  and  mon¬ 
strous  offence. 

1475  Caxton  Jason  134  b,  Certes  Madame  sayd  yet  Jason 
for  these  enormytes  know  that  I  have  left  and  repudied 
her.  1549  Coverdale  Erasm.  Par.  Hebr.  16  Beware  that 
we  fal  not  agayne  into  our  olde  enormyties.  1664  H.  More 
Myst .  Iniq.  10  Provided  there  be  but  found  a  colour  for 
these  gross  enormities.  1713  Addison  Guardian  No.  116  P  1 
There  are  many  little  enormities  in  the  world  which  our 
preachers  would  fain  see  removed.  1766  Fordyce  Serrn. 
Vng.  Worn.  (1767)  II.  xiv.  267  A  single  look  is  construed  into 
I  know  not  what  enormity.  1842  H.  Rogers  Introd.  Burke's 
Wks.  (1842)  1. 28  The  enormities  of  Debi  Sing,  one  ofthe  worst 
agents  of  Indian  tyranny.  1879  Froude  Cxsar  xi.  119 
Other  enormities  Catiline  had  been  guilty  of. 

f  3.  Excess  in  magnitude ;  hugeness,  vastness. 
Obs. ;  recent  examples  might  peril,  be  found,  but 
the  use  is  now  regarded  as  incorrect. 

1792  Munchhausen's  Trav.  xxii.  93  A  worm  of  proportion- 
able  enormity  had  bored  a  hole  in  the  shell.  1802  Howard 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XCII.  204  Notwithstanding  the  enormity 
of  its  bulk.  1830  Fraser  s  Mag.  I.  752  Of  the  properties  of 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  accounts  are  extant  which  describe 
its  enormity.  1846  De  Quincey Syst.  Heavens  Wks.  III.  183 
The  whitish  gleam  was  the  mask  conferred  by  the  enormity  of 
their  remotion.  [Mod.  ‘  “  You  have  no  idea  of  the  enormity 
of  my  business  transactions”,  said  an  eminent  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  speculator  to  a  friend.  He  was  perhaps  nearer  the 
truth  than  he  intended  \] 

b.  concr.  Something  enormous,  {humorous.) 

1825  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  I.  436  This  waxen  enormity 
[an  enormous  taper]  was  lighted. 

t  Enormly  (/hp-unli),  adv.  Obs .  rare.  [f. 
Enorm  a.  -t-  -ly^.]  Enormously,  monstrously.  Also 
in  Sc.  Law :  (cf.  enorm  lesion.) 


1538  Prymcr  Salisb.  in  Maskell  Mon.  Pit.  II.  273  How 
enormely  thou  hast  synned.  1540  Acts  Jas.  ^(1597)  §70 
And  therethrow  we  ar  greatumlie  and  enormelie  hurte. 

Enormous  (ftipumos),  a.  Also  6  innorm- 
ous.  [f.  L.  enorm-is  (see  Enorm)  +  -ous.] 

1 1-  Deviating  from  ordinary  rule  or  type ;  ab¬ 
normal,  unusual,  extraordinary,  unfettered  by  rules; 
hence,  mostly  in  bad  sense,  strikingly  irregular, 
monstrous,  shocking.  Obs. 

1531  Frith  Judgni.  on  Tracy  (  1829 1  Pref.  246  So  shall  this 
enormous  fact  be  looked  upon  with  worthy  correction. 
1590  Barrow  &  Greenwood  in  Confer.  43  Innumberable 
enormous  Canons  &  Constitucions  of  Antichrist.  1620 
Venner  Via  Recta  viii.  168  Whether  the  appetite  be  enor¬ 
mous,  or  too  irregular.  1667  Milton  P.  L.\.  297  Nature 
here  plaid  at  will  Her  Virgin  Fancies,  pouring  forth  more 
sweet,  Wilde  above  rule  or  Art ;  enormous  bliss.  1733  Pope 
Ess.  Man  iii.  242  The  enormous  faith  of  many  made  for 
one.  1774  T.  Warton Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  xvi.  1 1.  370  Entered 
the  choir  in  a  military  habit,  and  other  enormous  disguises. 
1818  Hallam  Mid.  Ages  (1872)  II.  149  The  absurd  and 
enormous  provisions  of  the  spurious  constitution. 

b.  Extending  beyond  definite  limits ;  redun¬ 
dant.  Obs. 

1704  Newton  Opticks  (1721)  88  The  enormous  part  of  the 
Light  in  the  circumference  of  every  lucid  Point  ought  to  be 
less  discernible  in  shorter  Telescopes  than  in  longer. 

t  2.  Of  persons  and  their  actions :  Departing 
from  the  rule  of  right,  disorderly.  Of  a  state  of 
things  :  Disordered,  irregular.  Hence,  excessively 
wicked,  flagitious,  outrageous.  Obs. 

Expressions  like  ‘  enormous  wickedness  *  are  now  felt  as 
belonging  to  sense  3,  perh.  with  some  slight  mixture  of  the 
older  sense. 

1593  Bilson  Govt.  Christ' sCh.  146  Avoyd  the  companie  of 
such  enormous  persons.  1612  Shaks.  &  Fl.  Two  Noble  K.  v. 
i,  Oh  great  corrector  of  enormous  times.  1631  Weever  Anc. 
Fun.  Mon.  363  The  Popes  rapines  and  enormous  proceedings 
in  those  dayes.  a  1677  Barrow  Serrn.  1 1810)  I.  168  Constan¬ 
tine.. chose  Christianity  as  the  only  religion,  that  promised 
impunity  and  pardon  for  his  enormous  practices.  1737 
Hervey  Mem.  II.  241  Speaking  of  the  enormous  behaviour 
of  the  City  of  Edinburgh  in  this  transaction.  1744  Johnson 
L.  P.y  Savage  Wks.  III.  321  The  enormous  wickedness  of 
making  war  upon  barbarous  nations  because  they  cannot 
resist.  1827  Pollok  Course  T.  vi,  Some  last,  enormous, 
monstrous  deed  of  guilt.  1827  Southey  Hist.  Penitts.  War 
II.  65  The  enormous  wickedness  with  which  they  abused 
their  victory.  Ibid.  II.  112  The  enormous  guilt  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  city  and  its  inhabitants. 

3.  Excessive  or  extraordinary  in  size,  magnitude, 
or  intensity  ;  huge,  vast,  immense. 

This  is  the  only  current  sense,  and  appears  to  have  influ¬ 
enced  the  later  use  of  senses  1  and  2. 

1544  Phaer  Regim.  Lyfe  (1560)  I  iij,  Paine  of  the  stone  is 
one  of  yc  moste  enormous  paynes  that  the  body  of  man  is 
vexed  with.  1667  Milton  P.L.  1.  511  Titan  Heav’ns  first 
born  With  his  enormous  brood.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)  III.  31  The  urus  ..  of  the  large  enormous  kind  of 
Lithuania.  1827  Pollok  Course  T.  1,  Worn  and  wasted  with 
enormous  woe.  1836  Macgillivray  tr.  Humboldt's  Trav. 
xx vii.  421  The  line  of  enormous  cracks  and  fissures.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  1. 190  The  fortress  of  Tangier  . .  was 
repaired  and  kept  up  at  an  enormous  charge,  i860  Tyndall 
Glac.  1.  §  2.  11  These  avalanches  . .  consist  of  enormous 
blocks  of  ice. 

+  b.  Overgrown  in  power  or  importance.  Obs. 

t64i  Milton  Ch.  Discip.  1.  (1851)  11  Doe  wee  suffer  mis¬ 
shapen  and  enormous  Prelatisme  . .  thus  to  blanch  and  var¬ 
nish  her  deformities.  1759  Robertson  Hist.  Scot.  II.  97 
This  great  princess  and  her  enormous  subject. 

4.  quasi-tff/z/. 

1566  Drant  Wail.  Hierint.  K  viij,  My  peoples  crymes  . . 
were  more  innormous  vyle  Then  Sodom  sinne. 

Enormously  (/npTmasli),  adv.  [f.  Enormous 
+  -LY-.]  In  an  enormous  manner. 

+ 1.  a.  Abnormally,  eccentrically,  irregularly, 
b.  Lawlessly,  criminally,  immorally.  Obs. 

1617  Hieron  Wks.  II.  289  He,  that  preacheth  most 
enormously,  professeth  the  cleane  contrarie.  a  1619  Donne 
Bia0ai/aros  (1644)  94  There  Bull-baytings,  to  which  they  are 
so  enormously  addicted.  1686  Boyle  Enq.  Notion  Nat.  260 
From  which  the  monster  does  enormously  deviate.  1689  Myst. 
Iniq.  20  Popery.,  provides  for  their  living  as  enormously 
as  they  please.  1713  Derham  Phys.  Theol.  (1786)  I.  408  Had 
man's  body  been  made . .  too  enormously  gigantic,  it  would, etc. 

2.  To  a  vast  extent ;  vastly,  hugely,  prodigiously. 

a  1728  Woodward  (J.\  A  notion  so  enormously  absurd  and 
senseless.  1741-2  Walpole  Lett.  II.  Mann  (1834)  I.  xviii. 
66  It  will  be  enormously  long,  but  I  have  prepared  you  for 
it.  1707  Burke  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII.  381  The  rise 
in  the  fast  year  .  .is  enormously  out  of  all  proportion,  i860 
Tyndall  Glac.  11.  §  20.  338  The  alleged  temperature  was  so 
enormously  below  the  freezing  point.  1867  Dickens  Lett. 
(1880)  II.  306  The  city  has  increased  enormously. 

Enormousness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 

1 1.  Divergence  from  a  right  moral  standard  ; 
also  in  stronger  sense,  gross  wickedness,  heinous¬ 
ness  ;  =  Enormity  2.  Obs. 

a  1631  Donne  Serrn.  xvi.  159  Such  is  the  infinitenesse  and 
Enortnousnesse  of  our  rebellious  Sin.  1667  Decay  Chr. 
Piety  ii.  §5.  210  Those  who  have  not  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
amine  our  faith,  see  the  enormousness  of  our  works. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  excessive  in  size ;  vast¬ 
ness,  hugeness. 

1885  W.  C.  Russell  Strange  Voy.  II.  vii.  no  The  enorm¬ 
ousness  of  the  ocean. 

j-  Eno'rn,  v.  Obs.  Also  4-6  enn-,  enourrte(n, 
(4  enhorne,  en(n)urn(e,  ennowrn),  enorn(e, 
5  enoorne,  6  -ourne.  [Altered  form  of  Anorn, 
q.v.] 


1.  trans.  To  adorn,  deck,  trim;  to  set  out  (a 
table)  ;  =  Anorn  ;  also  fig. 

c  1325  A.  E.  A  Hit.  P .  A.  1026  pe  wonez  with-inne  enurned 
ware  Wyth  alle  kynnez  perre  )>at  mo}t  repayre.  c  1340  Gam. 
4  Gr.  Knt.  2027  His  cote . .  Ennurned  vpon  veluet  vertuuus 
stonez.  c  137s  Sc.  Leg.  Saints ,  Margarets  15  Til  enhorne 
vchis  &  cronis.  1382  Wvcui-  Ecclus.  xxix.  33  Go,  gest,  and 
enourne  the  bord.  <1400  Dcstr.  Troy  1675  An  auter 
enournet  in  nome  of  a  god.  a  1430  Pilgr.  I.yf.  Man/, ode 
iii.  li.  (1869)  162, 1  was  oones  arayed  and  enoorned  with  you 
riht  queyntliche.  1513  Bradshaw.  St.  Werherge  1.  34^ 
This  sacrat  relique  . .  Rnowrned  with  riches  sumptuous. 

2.  To  adore,  worship.  (See  Anorn  1].) 

c  >375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Theodora  666  A1  pai  knychtis 
a-pone  kne  Ennornyt  hyme. 

Hence  -f  Eno  rning'  vbl.  sb.  Obs.,  the  action  of 
the  vb.  Enorn  ;  in  quot.  concr.  ornamentation, 
t  Eno  rnment,  Obs.,  adornment,  ornamentation. 

1382  Wycuf  Ecclus.  xxii.  23  As  grauely  enournynge  [7'.  r. 
Enuyrownynge]  in  a  bri^t  wal.  —  Jer.  ii.  32  Whether 
forjete  shal  the  maiden  of  hir  enournement  ?  c  1400  Maun- 
dev.  (Roxb.)  xxxii.  145  We  hald  swilk  enournement  grete 
foly.  c  1483  4  Will  Taylaur  (Somerset  Ho.),  Item,  I  be- 
queth  to  my  Cosyn  Robert  Sturmyn.  .all  the  enournamente 
belonging  vnto  my  Chapel!.  [1513  see  Enokment.] 

Enorthotrope  (enp  jpdtwp).  [f.  Gr.  lv  in 

+  bpOus  upright  +  •rpoir-os  turning.]  A  toy  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  card  on  which  confused  objects  are 
transformed  into  various  figures  or  pictures,  by 
causing  it  to  revolve  rapidly.  In  mod.  Diets. 

+  Eno  se,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  enoyse.  [?  a. 
OF.  enosse-r,  enoisse-r,  lit.  to  choke  with  a  bone, 
f.  en-  (see  En-  pref  O')  +  os  bone.]  trails.  ?To 
choke.  Only  in  Lydgate,  in  somewhat  obscure  fig. 
senses  ;  ?to  baffle,  perplex,  hamper. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  I'roy  Prol.,  Falshed  with  trouthe  that 
makethe  men  enosed  To  which  parte  that  they  shall  theym 
holde.  c  1430  —  Bochas  n.  xxviii.  (1554)  65  With  suche  false 
craft  neuer  to  be  enoysed.  Ibid.  ill.  xxi.  93  b,  His  indigent 
hert  so  streitly  is  enosed  To  Erebus.  <11460  —  MS.  Soc. 
Antiq.  134,  f.  4  (Halliw.),  For  ayther  muste  y  playnely  hire 
accuse  Or  my  gilte  with  this  gilt  ennose.  1530  Palsgr.  536/1. 
I  ennose,  I  abuse  (the  monk  of  Berye  Lydgate).  Ie  abuse. 

Enostosis  (enpstJn'sis).  [f.  Gr.  iv  in  +  uortov 
bone,  on  the  analogy  of  ffd<rrcu<7is.]  (See  quot.) 

1874  Jones  &  Siev.  Anat.  145  If,  as  occasionally  hap¬ 
pens,  a  bony  tumour  grows  inward  into  the  medullary  canal 
of  a  bone,  it  is  termed  an  Enostosis. 

Enough  (ih»‘f),  a.,  sb.,  and  adv.  Forms: 
1  senos,  senoh,  2-3  senoh,  (2  onoh),  2-5  inoch, 
3ano3,inouh,  inoo3,3-5in-,  ynogh,  -o3(h,-oh(g, 
-0U3  -0W3,  -ug(h,  4  enogh(t,  -03,  -oh,  enohw, 
ynowh,  5  inowhe,  6  in-,  ynowghe,  enohut,  (4 
anough,  -ou3,inoht,inogh,  5  enoghe,  ynought), 
4-7  an-,  in-,  ynough(e,  (4  ynowp3,  5  inowge, 
ynoughf,  6-8  enoff,  inofie,  6  yenough,  7  eno’, 
-ouch,  -out,  8  enought,1)  7-8  enufe,  -uff,  6- 
enough.  Also  north.  4  6  in-,  yneueh,  -ewch(t, 
(6  aneuch(e,  -gh,  en(n)ewche,  7  mneuehe),  8-9 
Ar.  eneuch,  -gh.  See  also  Enow  1.  [OE .  genbg, 
later  genoh  adj.  (used  in  acc.  neut.  as  adv.),  cor- 
resp.  to  OFris.  enbeh,  OS.  gindg  (Du.  genoeg), 
OHG.  ginuog  (MHG.  genuog,  genuoc,  mod.G. 
genttg),  ON.  gnSgr  (Sw.  nog,  Da.  nok),  Goth. 
gan8h-s OTeut.  *ganSgo-z,  related  to  the  impers. 
vb.  (pret.-pres.)  OE.  geneah,  OHG.  ginah,  Goth. 
ganah  ‘  it  suffices  ’,  f.  OTeut.  *ga-  (see  Y-)  +  *nah, 
occurring  also  with  different  prefix  in  OE.  beneah 
he  enjoys,  requires,  Goth,  binah  it  is  right  or  need¬ 
ful.  The  OTeut.  root  *nah  Aryan  *ua/c  appears 
also  in  L.  nancisci  (pa.  pple.  nac-tus )  to  obtain, 
Skr.  nap  to  reach. 

The  earlier  OE.  form  § emSf,,  and  the  forms  with  inflexional 
termination,  have  their  normal  phonetic  representative  in 
Enow.  In  later  OE.  the  g  when  final  after  a  long  vowel 
became  in  most  dialects  h  (  =  *),  but  when  medial  remained 
unchanged  ;  thus  in  this  adj.  the  nom.  sing,  and  the  acc. 
sing.  masc.  and  neut.  became  ^endht  whence  the  mod. 
enough ,  while  the  nom.  and  acc.  pi.  were  £end&i  yielding 
Enow  as  their  regular  mod.  form.  Hence  in  many  dialects, 
though  not  in  all,  the  word  enough  (or  its  local  equivalent', 
is  employed  in  the  sing,  and  in  the  advb.  uses,  while  Enow 
serves  for  the  plural.  In  18th  c.  this  distinction  was  recog¬ 
nized  (e.  g.  by  J ohnson)  as  standard  English  ;  now,  however, 
enoiu  is  in  literary  use  entirely  superseded,  exc.  as  an  inten¬ 
tional  archaism,  by  enough . 

The  frequent  ME.  forms  with  final  t  may  possibly  be  due 
to  influence  ofthe  ON.  neut.  gnfigt ;  cf.  however  forms  like 
boght  for  Bough,  borcht  for  borch%  Borough,  etc.,  where 
the  t  is  merely  excrescent.] 

A.  adj.  Sufficient  in  quantity  or  number. 

1.  in  concord  with  sb.  expressed  or  implied  : 
a.  with  sb.  in  sing.,  which  it  usually  follows.  Also 
with  ellipsis  of  sb.  in  sing.  Also,  with  intensive 
force,  f  enough  and  enough.  (For  advbl.  phrase 
f  time  enough,  see  Time.) 

a  1000  Andreas  1536  (Gr.)  \>;cr  wks  adcum  3enog  fram 
dmjes  orde  drync  sona  Jearu  1  a  1200  Moral  Ode  235  Hi 
hem  de5  wa  inoch.  c  1250  Gen.  %  Ex.  3365  Ano3  adden  he 
8anne  drinc.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4799  (Gott.)  Tresur  enohut 
wid  3U  5e  take,  c  1330  E aland  4  I".  162  Thow  by rd  to  haue 
nurtour  aneuch.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  13119  Past  of  his  pouer 
to  pouert  ytiugh.  1475  Sir  J.  Paston  in  Poston  Lett.  No. 
754  III.  130,  I  have  pytte  yow  to  cost,  charge,  and  losse 
1  nowge.  1518  Dispatch  in  Ld.  Berners  Eroiss.  Pref.  I.  12 
With  payne  and  trauayle  anough,  we  made  toward  the 
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Cowrte.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot l .  (1858)  I.  40  It  stude 
rycht  stark  quhair  it  had  strenth  aneuche.  1610  Shaks. 
Temp.  1.  ii.  314  There’s  wood  enough  within.  1766  Goldsm. 
Vic.  IV.  iii,  He  had  not  resolution  enough  to  give  any  man 
pain  by  a  denial.  1780  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  23  Feb. 
The  play  has  wit  enough  and  enough,  but  . .  incidents 
don’t  appear  to  me  interesting.  1816  J.  Wilson  City  of 
Plague  11.  ii.  36  That  thought  is  happiness  Enough  for  me. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  §  11.  74,  I  ..  thought  that  we  had 
light  enough,  and  ought  to  make  use  of  it. 

b.  with  sb.  in  plural.  Also  with  ellipsis  of 
pi.  sb.  (The  OE.  and  ME.  forms  with  pi.  inflexion 
will  be  found  under  Enow  ;  the  early  examples 
below  should  perh.  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  absol.  use  with  gen.  pi.) 

c  i2oo  Trin.  Coll.  Hotn.  35  MiS  o5re  wowe  inohg.  a  1330 
Rom.  Alexander  in  Roland  ft  V.  (1836)  Introd.  23  About 
him  com  barouns  anough.  c  1500  God  Speed  Plough  78 
Then  commeth  the  tipped-staves  for  the  Marshalse,  And 
saye  they  haue  prisoners  mo  than  Inough.  1665  Boyle 
Occas.  Refl.  11.  viii.  (1675)  124  ’Tis  not  many,  or  few,  that 
are  requir’d,  but  enough.  1818  Cowexi Pol.Reg.  XXXIII. 
108  Now,  there  are  candidates  enough,  who  will  pretend 
that  they  are  for  Reform.  1878  Browning  La  Saisiaz  12 
Two,  enough  and  none  to  spare. 

2.  predicativelv. 

c  1040  Rule  St.  Benet  (Logeman)  92  Genoh  bi5  munece 
twa  tunican.  aizoo  Moral  Ode  389  in  Trin.  Coll.  Horn. 
232  Crist  sal  one  ben  ino^h  alle  his  derlinges.  c  1386 
Chaucer  Clerk's  T.  995  This  is  y-nough,  Grisilde  myn. 
1535  Coverdale  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1 6  It  is  ynough,  holde  now 
thy  hande.  1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  June  79  Enough  is  me 
to  paint  out  my  vnrest.  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  cxxxiii,  Is’t  not 
ynough  to  torture  me  alone.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  Pref. 
B.,  It  is  anough  to  remember  them  the  truth  of  what  they 
know.  1664  Butler  Hud.  11.  ii.  93  Is’t  not  enough  w’are 
bruised  and  kicked  With  sinfull  members  of  the  wicked  ? 
1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  213  It  was  enough  for  him 
that  those  bills  seemed,  etc. 

3.  absol.  in  sing.  That  which  is  sufficient ;  as 
much  as  is  requisite  or  desired.  Often  const,  of 
(in  OE.  partitive  genitive).  Also  const,  to  {fat) 
with  inf.,  or  for  with  sb.,  indicating  the  purpose. 
To  have  had  enough  {of  anything) :  to  have  be¬ 
come  tired  of  (it),  desire  no  more.  ** 

c888  K.  iELFRED  Boeth.  xxiv.  §  4  He  haffp  on  his  agenum 
genoh.  a  1000  Genesis  619  (Gr.)  ponne  gife  ic  him  pses 
leohtes  genog.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  387  Inoh  he  haued 
J?e  hine  haueft.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13501  (Gott.)  All  pai 
had  enoght  at  ett.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  14 66  Now 
haf  we  ynogh,  now  haf  we  noght.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B. 
vii.  86  He  hath  ynough  pat  hath  bred  ynough.  1398  Tre- 
visa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xii.  vii.  (1495)  417  They  arere  not  vp 
theyr  heedes  whanne  they  drynke  or  they  haue  dronke 
inough.  r  1470  Henry  Wallace  1.  446  Quhen  thou  wantts 
gud,  cum  fech  ynewch  frame.  1526T1NDALE  Matt.  xxv.  9 
Not  so,  lest  there  be  not  ynought  for  vs  and  you.  1562  J. 
Heywood  Prov.  ft  Epigr.  (1867)  159  As  good  ynough  as  a 
feast.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  300,  I  have  and  shall  have 
inough  to  mainteine  my  poore  estate,  as  long  as  I  live. 
c  1645  Roxb.  Ballads  (1886)  VI.  321  And  Captain  Puff  will 
have  enuff  To  make  him  brag  and  vapor.  1697  South 
Serm.  (1737)  VI.  126  Carrying  enough*  and  enough  about 
him  to  assure  his  final  doom.  1704  London.  Gaz.  No. 
3989/3  The  French  Man  having  enough  of  it,  sheared  off. 
1705  Tate  Warriors  Welcome  ii,  Enoff  is  Dar’d ;  Secure 
the  Lawrels  won.  1722  De  Foe  Col.  Jack  (1840)  241,  ..I 
had  had  enough  of  fighting.  1767  A.  Young  T'anners 
Lett.  People  294  The  plea  of  growing  enough  for  family 
use  of  wheat,  oats,  &c.  is  a  mistaken  one.  1814  Jane 
Austen  Mans/.  Park  (1851)  65,  I  have  had  enough  of  the 
family  for  one  morning.  1850  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C. 
xix.  189  Augustine  !  Augustine  1  ..  I’m  sure  you’ve  said 
enough.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  369,  I  am  in  want, 
and  he  has  enough. 

b.  To  have  enough  to  do  (f  ado)  to  (accomplish 
something)  :  to  have  great  difficulty,  have  to  exert 
all  one’s  powers.  (In  ME.  the  explanatory  to  do 
was  not  expressed.) 

a  1154  0.  E.  Chron.  an.  1137  Thre  men  hadden  onoh  to 
beeron  onne.  a  1340  Cursor  M.  16906  (Cott.)  A  mikel  stan  to 
turn  i-nogh  had  tuent.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  265  They 
thought  they  should  have  ynough  to  do  to  defende  the 
towne.  1622  Bacon  Henry  VII.  246  He  had  enough  to  do 
to  saue  and  helpe.  1746  Sir  J.  Cope  Rep.  Cond.  126  She 
would  have  enough  ado  to  get  home. 

c.  cllipt.  =  *  Enough  has  been  done,  said,  etc.’  ; 
quasi -interj. ;  also  followed  by  of  in  interjectional 
phrases. 

c  1340  Sir  Gaw.  <5-  Gr.  Knt.  1948  Ino3-  •  I  ponk  yow,  bi  pe 
rode.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  v.  viii.  34  And  damn’d  be  him 
that  first  cries  hold,  enough.  1645  Chas.  I  Let.  Wife  in 
Rep.  Comm.  Hist.  MSS.  App.  6  But  anuf  of  this,  I  know 
thy  affection.  1712  E.  Cooke  Voy.  S.  Sea  354  But  enought 
of  this,  since  it  was  not  our  Fortune  to  take  her.  1728  Pope 
Dune.  iii.  357  Enough!  enough!  the  raptur’d  monarch 
cries.  1808  Scott  Marin.  1.  xvi,  Enough  of  him. 

d.  Idiomatically,  f  His  enough  :  =  ‘  enough  for 
him  ’  (obs.).  Also  (nonce-uses)  as  sb.  with  article. 

1651  N.  Bacon  Hist.  Disc.  lix.  176  It’s  his  enough.  1655 
Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  iv.  iii.  §  3  If  some  Courtiers  were  to  stint 
the  enough  of  Clergy-men.  1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  ft  It. 
Jrnls.  II.  149  There  is  no  enough  short  of  a  little  too  much. 

33.  adv.  (In  mod.  Eng.  enough  normally  follows 
an  adj.  or  adv.  which  it  qualifies ;  in  OE.  and  ME. 
it  often  preceded  it,  and  occasional  instances  of 
this  order  occur  in  writings  of  the  present  century.) 

1.  Sufficiently  ;  in  a  quantity  or  degree  that  satis¬ 
fies  a  desire,  meets  a  want,  or  fulfils  a  purpose. 

c  888  K.  jEi.fred  Boeth.  xxxvi.  §  3  Genog  sweotole  me  is 
p«ct  gesaed.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  217  pis  chirche  is 
riche  inoh.  c  1250  Gen.  ft  Ex.  600  It  adde  lested  long 


a-no}.  a  1300  Cursor  At.  8103  Bi-halden  vs  inogh  has 
pou.  1513-75  Diurn.  Occurr.  (1833)  59  To  assy  gif  thair  lad- 
deris  wer  convenient  and  lang  aneuch.  1535  Coverdale 
1  Chron.  xxiii.  1  He  [Dauid]  himselfe  was  olde,  and  had  lyued 
ynough.  1597  J*  Payne  Royal  Exch.  3  Soone  ynoughe 
yf  well  ynoughe.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729),  Your 
choice  Tulips  . .  will  be  more  secure,  and  forward  enough. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  124  Yet  not  anough  had  practised  to 
deceive  Uriel  once  warnd.  1716-8  Lady  M.  W.  Montague 
Lett .  I.  xix.  59,  I  hope  you  know  me  enough  to  take  my 
word.  1742  Richardson  Pamela  III.  231  They  have 
vex’d  me  more  than  enough.  1804  W.  Milford  Harmony 
238  Enough  aware  that,  etc.  1809  Roland  Fenchig  61  You 
are  not  always  quick  enough  to  parry  as  has  been  recom¬ 
mended.  18. .  Coleridge  Ch.  ft  State  (1839)  206  Enough 
thankful.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  161  He  who  is 
moderately  good,  and  does  no  evil,  is  good  enough  for  me. 

b.  quasi-tf^/.  qualifying  a  sb.  used  as  predicate. 

1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  130  f  1  The  Butler  has  been 

Fool  enough  to  be  seduced  by  them.  Mod.  He  was  not 
man  enough  to  confess  the  truth. 

c.  ellipt.,  with  omission  of  done, i.c.  boiled,  cooked, 
roasted,  etc.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  432  When  thai 
arne  ynoughf,  take  hem  up,  and  let  hem  kele.  1658  Evelyn 
Fr.  Card.  iii.  iv.  (1675)  294  You  shall  discover,  if  it  be  enough 
boyled,  by  putting  into  it  a  Hens  egg  ;  if  it  sink,  it  is  not 
yet  enough.  1725  Bradley  Fam.  Did .  s.  v.  Tart^  Bake.it 
in  the  oven,  and  when  enough,  strew  Sugar  again  over  it. 
1796  Mrs.  Glasse  Cookery  iii.  29  As  soon  as  you  find  the 
greens  are  shrunk  and  fallen  to  the  bottom  . .  they  are 
enough.  1863  Atkinson  Provinc.  Danby,  Eneugh,  adv., 
sufficiently  cooked,  enough  done  (of  any  article  of  food). 

2.  In  vaguer  sense  (qualifying  an  adj.  or  adv.). 

a.  With  intensive  force :  Fully,  quite,  abun¬ 
dantly,  as  much  as  well  could  be.  Now  only  in 
certain  customary  (chiefly  colloq.)  phrases,  as  sure 
enough, you  know  well  enough,  etc.  Also  in  weaker 
sense,  implying 1  a  slight  augmentation  of  the  sense 
of  the  positive’  (J.),  as  in  aptly  enough , odd  ly  enough. 

t-888  K.  ^Elfred  Boeth.  xxxvi.  §  3  Da  cwaep  ic  *,  Genog 
open  hit  is.  rt  1175  Cott.  Horn.  223  God  wot  genoh  geare 
gif  ge  of  pan  treowe  aeteS.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  420  Sum  wum- 
mon  inouh  reaSe  wereS  pe  brech  of  heare  ful  wel  i-knotted. 
a  1300  Fall  ft  Passion  101  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  15  Ihsu  was 
sikir  ino3.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  1.  286  Hys  landis  that  war 
fayr  Inewch  Thai  to  the  lord  off  clyffurd  gave,  c  1450 
Merlin  iv.  68  And  these  othir  tymes  I  parceyved  it  wele 
I-nough.  1529  More  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  11.  Wks.  1204/1 
This  poynte  is..metely  playn  inough.  a  1568  Sempill 
Ballates  237  The  Quhyt  is  twiche  and  fresche  ennewche. 
1594  Battell  Balrinness  in  Scot.  Poems  16th  C.  II.  351  For 
weill  aneugh  they  understood.  1630  Lane  Sqrs  T.  p.  151 
note ,  This  heard,  Leyfurco  with  his  mates  thus  prate, 
theare  wheare  weare  safe  enuff  topp  of  the  gate,  a  1774 
Goldsm.  Double  Transf.  28  Though  she  felt  his  usage  rough, 
Yet  in  a  man  'twas  well  enough.  1783  Hailes  Antiq.  Chr. 
Ch.  ii.  15  Which,  aptly  enough,  might  be  denominated  the 
journals  of  the  senate.  1871  Browning  Herve  Riel,  You 
shall  look  long  enough  ere  you  come  to  Herve  Riel. 

b.  Implying  disparagement  of  the  importance 
or  relevance  of  a  conceded  proposition. 

1606  Shaks.  TV.  ft  Cr.  v.  i.  57  An  honest  fellow  enough 
. .  but  he  has  not  so  much  Braine  as  eare-wax.  1719  De 
Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  xvi.  327  Good  bread  enough,  but 
baked  as  biscuits.  1822  Blackiu.  Alag.  XII.  69  Calashes 
are  good  things  enough,  when  the  weather’s  wet  and 
muggy.  1831  Macaulay  Essays ,  Johnson ,  Wks.  (1866)  V. 
509  The  conceit  is  wretched  enough,  but,  etc.  1856  Mrs. 
Carlyle  Lett.  II.  286  A  good  enough  man  in  his  way — so¬ 
ber  and  laborious,  and  all  that. 

t  Enoirghbote.  Obs.  ff.  Enoogh  +  Bote, 
Boot  jA1]  Satisfaction  for  an  injury. 

1340  Ayenb,  180  After  fe  ssrifte  coinf  yno^bote,  Jtet  is  f e 
amendinge  J?et  me  ssel  do.  .bi  \>e  rede  of  |n:  ssrivere. 

1  En.OTTgh.ly,  adv.  Obs.  rare  —  *.  In  4  yno3- 
liche.  ff.  as  prec.  +  -LY  2.]  Sufficiently. 

1340  Ayenb.  55  An  hondred  poure  rn^ten  libbe  and  yno;- 
licne  by  ueld. 

Enoumbre :  see  Enumber. 

Enounce  (znauTis),  v.  [ad.  F.  inoncer,  ad.  L. 
enuntia-re  (see  Enunciate),  after  the  analogy  of 
Announce.] 

1.  trails.  To  state  (a  proposition,  principle, 
opinion)  in  definite  terms ;  =  Enunciate. 

1805  Foster  Ess.  iv.  iii.  152  Whatever  sentences  will  justly 
enounce  them.  1837-8  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Logic  xv.  (1866) 
I.  281  The  Antecedent  comprises  the  two  propositions,  the 
one  of  which  enounces  the  general  rule.  1851  Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave  No-nn.  #  Eng.  I.  199  The  proposition  is  incontest¬ 
able  yet  incompletely  enounced.  1878  Dowden  Stud.  Lit. 
144  Wordsworth’s  theory,  .was  perhaps  not  enounced  with 
perfect  clearness. 

2.  To  state  publicly  ;  to  proclaim. 

1807  T.  Thomson  Chem.  II.  222  Landriani  ..  enounced 
the  alteration  of  lime-water  by  it  [carbonic  acid  gas]  as  a 
proof  of  his  opinion.  1829  Southey  Sir  T.  Alorc  II.  233 
[To]  enounce  without  disguise  the  most  revolutionary  senti¬ 
ments.  1834  P'raser  s  Mag.  X.  722  Plunkett  enounced  . . 
the  following  to  be  his  deliberate  sentiments. 

3.  To  utter,  pronounce  (words,  etc.)  ;  cf.  Enun¬ 
ciation, 

1829  Southey  All  for  Love  ix,  At  his  command  the  Cho¬ 
rister  Enounced  the  Prophet’s  song.  1852  A.  M.  Bell Elocut. 
Man.  (18^9)  58  The  student  should  be  able  to  enounce  these 
[sounds]  independently.  1857  C.  Bronte  Professor  I.  xiv. 
235  Language  enounced  with  such  steam-engine  haste. 

Enouncement  (/nau*nsment).  [f.  prec.  + 
-ment.]  The  action  of  enouncing;  a  definite 
statement,  proclamation,  utterance. 

1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Metaph.  xxxviii.  (1870)  II.  353 
The  enouncement  of  this  criterion  was.  .a  great  discovery  in 


the  science  of  mind.  1856  Dove  Logic  Chr.  Faith  in.  ii. 
139  An  enouncement  of  the  laws  of  thought. 

f  Enou  rle,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  enhoril.  [as 
if  a.  Fr.  *enourler,  f.  en  (see  En-  pref.l)  +  ourler 
to  edge.]  Irans.  To  border  ;  ?  to  surround. 

c  1325  E.  E.  Atilt.  P.  B.  19  pe  kyng  pat  al  weldez  .  .With 
angelez  enourled  in  alle  pat  is  clene.  ?  a  1400  Alorte  Art h. 
3244  Enhorilde  with  arborye  and  alkyns  trees. 

Enourn :  see  Enorn. 

Enow  (incur),  a.  and  adv. I  Now  only  arch. 
and  dial.  Forms :  a.  (with  apparent  traces  of 
pi.  inflexion)  1  sendee,  2  inose,  3-5  in-,  ynoghe, 
-ogh3e,  -o3e,  -o}he,  -ohe,  -ou^e,  in-,  ynowe, 
-ow3e,  4-5  anowe,  (5  enoghe,  enughe,  inowhe), 
3-6  ynowe,  6  enowe.  13.  (without  traces  of  in¬ 
flexion)  3-5  in-,  ynou,  3-7  in-,  ynow,  (4-6 
inew,  ynew,  4  aney,  6-9  Sc.  anew,  8-9  dial . 
enew,  enoo),  4-  enow.  [See  Enough.  The  forms 
of  Enough  and  enow  cannot  always  be  discrimi¬ 
nated  with  certainty,  as  the  phonetic  value  of  the  * 
ME.  and  early  mod.  3,  gh,  was  not  uniform.  The 
same  graphic  form,  indeed,  may  sometimes  repre¬ 
sent  two  different  pronunciations,  one  belonging 
to  each  series.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  1  The  plural  of  Enough  ’  (J.).  (The  recent 
literary  use  is  almost  peculiar  to  Sc.  writers.) 

Beovuulf  3103  (Gr.),  pat  ge  genoge  ne  on  sceawiaS  beagas 
and  brad  gold.  £1033  Charter  Cnut  in  Cod.  Dipl.  VI.  183 
Leofric  eorl,  and  Osgod  Clape,  and  Dored,  and  o3re 
genoge.  ^1175  Lamb.  Horn.  13  Ic  eou  wille  3euen  welaand 
westme  ino3e.  c  1200  Ormin  7932  pattwitenn  inenn  ino3he. 
a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  514  Ah  wordes  pu  hauest  inohe.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  4563  (Gott.)  In  a  medow  sliht,  floures  and  gress 
i-now  i  fand.  c  1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  921  He  kest  the  bor 
doun  hawes  anowe.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  1.  558  His  Systir 
Son  him  slew,  And  gud  men  als,  ma  then  Inew.  a.  1400-50 
A  lexajider  3931  Bernes  was  di^t  pe  deth  with  dintis  enoghe. 
c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867)  76  God  hap  mercies  y-now  in 
stoore  For  a  pousand  worldis.  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  C  j  b, 
Yeue  hir  birdis  Inow  both  morow  and  euyn.  1513  Douglas 
AEneis  11.  vii.  (vi.)  23,  I  than,  bycleir  takynnis  anew,  Mani- 
festlie  all  the  Greikis  falsheid  knew.  1535  Coverdale 
Ezek.  xxxix.  10  They  shall  haue  weapens  ynew  to  burne. 
1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poctrie  (Arb.)  67  He  would  be  sure 
to  name  windes  enowe.  c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  xx.  24  His 
mere  looks  threw  darts  enow  t’ impress  Their  pow'rs  with 
trembling.  1656  Sanderson  Serm.  (1689)266  The  Devil  will 
be  sure  to  suggest  enow  of  these  pretensions.  1702  Addi¬ 
son  Dial.  Medals  i.  24,  I  think  there  are  at  Rome  enow 
modern  works  of  Architecture  to  employ  any  reasonable 
man.  1752  Hume  Ess.  ft  Treat.  (1777)  I.  23  There  are  enow 
of  zealots  on  both  sides.  1820  Scott  Ivanhoe  xxxii,  Take 
with  you  enow  of  men.  1824  L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram.  1. 254 
Enow  was  formerly  used  as  the  plural  of  enough ;  but  it  is 
now  obsolete.  1828  Steuart  Planter's  G.  253  Accidents 
enow  will  happen,  without  aggravating  them  by  careless¬ 
ness.  1868  G.  Macdonald  Eng.  Antiphon  210  Without  yet 
having  generated  thoughts  enow  concerning  the  subject 
itself. 

b.  predicatively. 

1647  May  Hist.  Pari.  Pref.  5  Any  English  man,  whose 
yeares  have  been  enow  to  make  him  know  the  Actions  that 
were  done.  1760  Sterne  Serm.  Yorick  (1773)  IV.  31  As  if 
the  causes  of  anguish  in  the  heart  were  not  enow.  1796  C. 
Marshall  Garden,  xii.  (1813)  154  Three  or  four  [fruits]  on 
a  long  and  strong  branch  are  quite  enow.  1825  Scott 
Talism.  xix,  Those  charges,  which  there  are  enow  to  bring 
against  him  in  his  absence. 

C.  absol.  =  ‘  persons  enough 
1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  11.  25  There  are  inow,  and  more 
than  a  good  meanie.  1646  Crash  aw  Steps  Teniple  74  There 
are  enow,  whose  draughts,  as  deep  as  hell,  Drink  up  all 
Spain  in  sack.  1669  Shadwell  Royal  Shepherdess  1.  i, 
Thou  wilt  surely  have  Enow  to  court  thee.  1805  Wordsw. 
Prelude  v.  (1851)  91  Enow  there  are  on  earth  to  take  in 
charge  Their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  virgin  loves. 

2.  As  adj.  sing.  =  Enough  a.  i  a. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  388  pe  kyng  and  Roberd. .  wyp  gret 
ost  andstrengpe  ynou  to  Engelond  come,  a  1300  Cursor  AI. 
2190  (Gott.)  Of  pat  nacion  sprang  foli  enou.  1393  Langl.  P. 
PI.  C.  xv.  139  Ich  haue  mete  more  pan  ynowe.  C1420  Chron. 
Vilod.  130  Plenteythe  of  fysshe  pey  hadden  ynowe.  1471 
Sir  J.  Paston  in  Lett.  670  III.  7,  I  have  hey  i  new  of  myn 
owne.  1672-5  Comber  Comp.  Temple  (1702)  90  And  hence  we 
see  we  have  Reason  enow  to  confess  our  Sins. 

b.  predicatively ;  =  Enough  a.  2. 

a  1200  Moral  Ode  385  in  Lamb.  Horn.  183  Crist  seal  one 
beon  inou  .  alle  his  durlinges.  1607  Tourneur  Rev.  Trag. 
v.  i,  That’s  enow  a’  conscience!  1814  Byron  Lara  1, 
xxviii,  It  was  enow  To  seal  his  lip,  but  agonise  his  brow. 

c.  absol.  =  Enough  a.  3. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  27601  (Cott.)  Inow  no  mai  man  find  o  paa. 
1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle  11.  lvii.  (1859)  56  Ynowe  to  doo  for 
many  a  day  herafter.  a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  1024  Whedur  he 
wol  tornay  or  fysthe,  He  shal  have  i-now  !  1597  Daniel 

Trag.  Philotas  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jas.  I  (1848)  275, 1  know  t’have 
said  too  much,  but  not  ynow. 

B.  adv.  =  Enough  adv.  in  various  senses. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  83  pat  folk  was  po  of  pis  lond  y 
payed  wel  ynow.  c  1300  Beket  2213  Honurede  that  holi 
bodi  :  and  custe  hit  yno3e.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  1404  (Fairf.) 
Lorde  I-noghe  [Trin.  Inouse]  now  liued  haue  I.  £1385 
Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  893  Tisbe ,  To  make  myn  wounde  large 
I-now  I  gesse.  <1449  Pecock  Repr.  295  It  may  weel 
ynow3  accorde  with  resoun.  a  1553  Udall  Royster  D.  1.  ii. 
(Arb. )  14  Bee  of  good  cheere ;  anon  ye  shall  doe  well  ynow. 
1676  Hobbes  Iliad  xm.  271  Or  if  you  had  been  hurt  'tis 
sure  enow,  Nor  in  your  back  nor  neck  had  been  the  wound. 
1814  Southey  Paraguay  1.  19  A  few  firm  stakes.  .Circling 
a  narrow  space,  yet  large  enow.  1850  Mrs.  Browning  Rom. 
Ganges  xxiii,  None  are  frail  enow  For  mortal  joys  to 
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borrow  !  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  III.  iv.  235  Bright 
enow  With  gold  and  gems. 

b.  eilipt.  =  Enough  adv.  i  c. 

£1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  451  When  hit 
is  innowe  take  hit  up. 

Enow  (ihatr),  adv. 2  dial.  [?  Short  for  e'en 
( —  even)  now.  (But  cf.  Ger.  im  nu,  Sw.  i  delta  nu.)] 
just  now  (Sc.)  ;  by  and  by  ;  presently. 

1816  Scott  Antiq.  xxiv,  ‘  We  canna  howk  for’t  enow.’  1855 
Robinson  Whitby  Gloss. ,  I  will  come  enow. 

Enoy,  -ing,  var.  of  Ennoy,  -ing,  06s. 
Enoynt,  obs.  var.  Anoint  ppl.  a.  ( obs .)  and  v. 
Enoyse,  var.  of  Enose  v.  Obs. 

Enp- :  see  Emp-. 

Enpair,  obs.  form  of  Impair. 

+  Enpa’relling,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.,  var.  of  Apparel¬ 
ling  vbl.  sb. 

1496  Will  Snaw  (Somerset  Ho.),  Towards  the  garnessh- 
ing  &  enparellyng  of  the  Image  of  saynte  Mary  Magdalene 
in  the  chapell  of  Yelde  Hall  of  London. 

II  En  passant  (an  pasan),  adv.  [Fr.] 

1.  In  passing;  by  the  way;  in  the  course  of  a 
narrative,  etc. 

1665  Boyle.  Occas.  Reft. ,  Disc,  Mcdit.  (1675)  57  Having 
given  you  this  Advertisement,  en  passant,  we  may  now 
proceed.  1720  Welton  Suffer.  Son  0/ God  I.  viii.  162  We 
ought  not  to  receive  them  but  en  Passant,  and  by  the 
way.  1838  S.  Lover  Handy  Andy  iii,  His  pursuer  . .  gave 
a  back-handed  slap  at  the  window-bottles,  en  passant,  i860 
Adler  Fauriel’s  Pros.’.  Poetry  viii.  161  It  is  sufficient  . .  to 
indicate  . .  en  passant  the  existence  of  the  histories  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

2.  Chess.  To  take  (a  pawn)  en  passant :  to  take 
with  one  of  your  own  pawns  an  adversary’s  pawn 
that  has  been  moved  forward  two  squares,  passing 
over  the  square  on  which  it  would  by  the  general 
rule  have  been  liable  to  capture  by  your  pawn. 

fEnpayn,  v.  Obs.  rare— 1.  [ad.  OF.  enpain-er, 
f.  en  (see  En-  prefX)  +  OF.  paine  (mod.  peine ) 
trouble.]  refl.  To  put  oneself  to  pains ;  to  exert 
oneself. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferunib.  633  Eyjier  enpaynede  him  other  to  slo. 

+  Enpe’r,  v.  Obs.  rare—1.  [?  corruptly  ad.  OF. 
aperir,  ad.  L.  aperire  to  open.]  trans.  ?  To 
open,  make  plain. 

c  1420  Antnrs  of  Art h.  xix,  Prophetes  haue  told,  And  en- 
perit  to  the  pepulle  in  hor  preching. 

t  Enpi'te,  v.  Obs.  [?  f. En-  1  +  pite,  Pity.]  trans. 

?  To  affect  with  compassion,  touch  the  heart  of. 

c  1400  Test.  Love  n.  (1560)284/2  Yet  I  am  glad  and  greatly 
enpited,  how  continually  thou  haddest  me  in  mind. 

Enplant,  enpowder,  etc. :  see  Imp-. 

t  Enpraynt.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  empreinte 
(see  Imprint),  f.  empreindre Lat.  imprimere,  f. 
in-  upon  +primere  to  press.]  A  shock,  encounter. 

c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  Aymon  xx.  453  Eche  of  them  over¬ 
threw  vii  Cnightes  at  that  enpraynt. 

Enprent,  obs.  var.  Imprint. 
t  Enpresone.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  Also  enpre- 
sowne  ;  pi.  -eis,  -eys.  [a.  P’.  einprisonne  put  in 
prison.]  A  prisoner. 

c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron,  vm.  xxvii.  14  Na  man.  .durst  say 
.  Tat  he  Wes  yholden  before  Enpresowne.  Ibid.  viii.  xxvii. 
141  £e  Kyng  gert  cry  All  enpresowneys  slayne  to  be. 

t  Enpress,  V.  Obs.  rare.  Also  4  enprece. 
[a.  OF.  enpresse-r,  f.  en-  (see  En-  Q  +  presser  to 
Press.  See  Impress.]  trans.  To  press  hard  upon ; 
to  oppress.  Also  absol. 

e  1325  E.  E.  A llit.  P.  C.  43  As  pouert  enpresses.  Ibid. 
528  When  pouerte  me  enprecez. 

Enpress,  obs.  var.  of  Emprise. 

c  1325  E.  E.  A  llit.  P.  A.  1096  pis  noble  cite  of  ryche  en- 
presse  Watz  sodanly  ful  with-outen  sommoun  Of  such  ver- 
gynez. 

Enpnnt,  enprison,  enproper :  see  Impr-. 
Enprowe,  obs.  form  of  Improve. 

Enpugne,  obs.  var.  Impugn. 

1"  Enqua’rter,  v-  obs.  Also  7  inquarter, 
[f.  En-  1  +  Quarter  sb.  Cf.  Ger.  einquartieren, 
=  sense  1.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  (troops)  into  quarters;  to  billet. 
Also  absol. 

1642  Charles  I  Declar.  about  Brentford  io  Part  of  it  [the 
army]  was  inquartered  at  Brainford.  1673  H.  Stubbe 
Further  Find.  Dutch  War  To  Rdr.  9  Neither  could  the 
Captain  General . .  enquarter  in  any  City,  without  the  Con¬ 
sent  of  the  Province. 

2.  Her.  To  place  (armorial  bearings)  in  a  quarter 
of  the  shield  ;  to  quarter. 

1622-62  Heylin  Cosmogr.  1.  (1682)  204  Varying  the  Coat 
of  France,  which  they  enquartered  with  their  own.  1635 
Brereton  Trav.(  1844)  135  The  arms  of  this  see.  .and  Bishop 
Hampton's  own  coat  arms  enquartered  together. 

Hence  Enquartering  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of 
placing  (troops)  in  quarters,  or  of  going  into 
quarters. 

1639  Laves  4  Ord.  Warre  14  Their  marching,  retreating, 
or  enquartering  in  or  thorow  any  townes  or  countryes. 

Enquere,  obs.  var.  Enquire,  Inquire. 
t  Enquer  our  esse.  nonce-wd.  [f.  OF.  en- 
quereour  one  who  holds  a  judicial  inquiry  +  -ESS.] 
A  female  inquisitor. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  11.  viii.  (1869)  78  Art  thou 
meyresse  1  or  a  newe  enquerouresse  ?  Shewe  thi  commission. 


Enquest,  obs.  form  of  Inquest. 
t  Enque’stion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  OF.  enques- 
lion.]  Question,  inquiry. 

a  1641  Bp.  R.  Mountagu  Acts  4  Mon.  (1642)  55  Three 
Divines  of  Spaine . .  haue  of  purpose  defended  and  explained 
that  Doctrine  without  taxe,  enquestion,  or  imputation. 

+  Enqueyntance.  Obs.  =  Acquaintance  i. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  330  pat  ne  wylnede  enqueyntance 
of  hym. 

Enquicken  :  see  En-  prefO  3. 

Enquiet,  -ation,  etc. :  see  Inquiet,  etc. 
t  EnquiTe,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  OF.  en- 
cueillir  (written  also  anqillif)  to  take.  See 
Aquile.]  trans.  To  obtain. 

c  132s  E.  E.  A  llit.  P.  C.  39  And  by  quest  of  her  quoyntyse 
enquylen  on  mede. 

Enquire  :enkwai'°i),  v.  An  alternative  form 
of  Inquire.  The  mod.  Diets,  give  inquire  as  the 
standard  form,  but  enquire  is  still  very  frequently 
used,  esp.  in  the  sense  *  to  ask  a  question’.  For 
the  relation  in  history  and  use  between  the  two 
forms,  see  Inquire.  Hence  Enquirer,  Enquiry, 
etc.,  for  which  see  the  forms  with  In-. 
t  Enrace,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  En-  1  +  Race  sb.] 
trans.  To  introduce  into  a  race  of  living  beings; 
to  implant.  Hence  Enra’ced  ppl.  a.,  that  is  im¬ 
planted  in  the  race,  inborn,  inbred. 

a  1577  Sir  T.  Smith  Commm.  Eng.  (1633)  56  The  enraced 
love  of  tenants.. to  such  Noblemen.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q. 

iii.  v.  52  He  it  fetcht  out  of  her  native  place,  And  did  m 
stocke  of  earthly  flesh  enrace.  1596  —  Hymn  Beauty  114 
When  she  in  fleshly  seede  is  eft  enraced. 

+  Enra  ch,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  OF.  enrach-ier, 
corrupt  var.  of  esrachier:  see  Arache.]  trans. 
To  tear  out,  ravish. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas.  137  Myne  only  lady  and  maystres 
also,  Whose  goodly  beaute  hath  my  harte  enrached. 

t  Enracined,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  Fr. 
enracine,  f.  en-  (see  En-  pre/X)  +  racitie  root.] 
That  has  taken  root,  rooted. 

1656  Sir  R.  Gordon  Hist.  Earls  Sutherl.  295  (Jam.),  A 
quarrel!  . .  deiplie  grounded,  and  enracined  for  many  other 
preceiding  debates. 

+  Enra'ge,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  next.]  Rage,  fury. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  v.  iii.  377  Is 
multyplyed  the  enrage  of  enuy  of  those  the  whiche  ben 
dampned. 

Enrage  (enriTdg),  v.  Also  6-8  in-,  [ad.  OF. 
enrage-r,  f.  en-  (see  En-  prefX)  +  rage  rabies,  Rage. 

The  Fr.  word  is  used  only  intr. ;  the  trans.  use  in  Eng. 
appears  to  have  arisen  ( c  1600)  from  the  pa.  pple.  enraged 
(=  Fr.  enrage)  taken  as  passive.] 

+  1.  intr.  To  be  distracted,  c  driven  wild*  (by 
hunger,  thirst).  Const,  for  [after  Fr.  enrager  de 
faint j  soif],  Obs . 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  v.  ii.  364  Nor 
never  shall  cease  to.  .enrage  for  thyrste.  1523  Ld.  Berners 
Froiss.  I.  cxlvi.  174  So  sore  strayned  that  we  hauemat  to 
lyue  withall,  but  . .  muste  all  dye,  or  els  enrage  for  famyn. 
1557  Paynel  Barclay's  Jugurt/i  95  Serpentes  whiche  were 
so  muche  more  violent  and  fiers  for  lacke  of  meat  . .  as  al 
other  wilde  beastes  be  wont  to  inrage  for  honger. 

f  2.  To  get  into  a  rage,  become  very  angry.  Obs. 
<*1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  civ.  345  He  enraged  &  was 
nere  out  of  his  wyt.  1632  Lithgovv  Trav.  x.  466  Whereat 
the  Alcalde,  inraging,  set  my  teeth  asunder  with  a  payre  of 
iron  cadges.  1782  Miss  Burney  Cecilia  ix.  x.  V.  192  My 
father  . .  will  only  enrage  at  the  temerity  of  offering  to  con¬ 
fute  him. 

+  3.  Of  famine,  persecution,  etc.  :  To  rage.  Obs . 

1560  Bible  (Genev.)  Ex.  Arg.,  The  more  that  the  tyranny 
of  the  wicked  enraged  against  his  Church.  1606  Warner 
Alb.  Eng.  xiv.  xcii.  (1612)  372  Such  famine  had  inrag’d 
within  the  walles  so  sore. 

+  4.  Pa.  pple.  Maddened  (with  anger,  love,  pain, 
etc.)  ;  inspired  with  poetic  frenzy.  Also,  affected 
with  rabies. 

1513  Douglas  SEneis  xnr.  v.  20  And  sine,  half  deill  en- 
ragit.  .in  ruschis  he  Amyd  the  rowt.  1592  Shaks.  Ven. 

Ad.  317  His  love^  perceiving  how  he  is  enraged,  Grew 
kinder,  <21619  Fotherby  Atheom.  1.  xiv.  §  3  (1622)  151 
Yea  one  that  is  inraged,  not  with  frenzie,  but  with  furie. 
1635  Swan  Spec.  M.  vi.  §  4  (1643)  252  Such  as  are  enraged 
by  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog.  1650  Earl  Monmouth  tr. 
Senaalt's  Man  become  Guilty  65  Poets  droop,  when  not  in- 
raged.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  hi.  388  To  battel  Tygers 
move  ;  Enrag’d  with  Hunger,  more  enrag’d  with  Love. 
1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  xiv.  293  The  poor  beast,  en¬ 
raged  with  the  wounds,  was  no  more  to  be  governed. 

5.  trans.  To  throw  into  a  rage  ;  to  make  furious, 
exasperate  ;  also  with  on ,  and  absol. 

1589  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  vi.  xxx.  (1612)  149  Successlesse 
therefore,  and  inrag’d.-  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  1.  i.  17  There¬ 
with  enrag'd  she  loudly  gan  to  bray.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV , 

iv.  i.  21 1  Like  an  offensive  wife,  That  hath  enrag’d  him 
on,  to  offer  strokes.  1605  —  Mcicb.  in.  iv.  118  Question 
enrages  him.  1624  Bedell  Lett.  iv.  77  The  Protestants 
making  the  Pope  Antichrist,  .is  a  point  tnat  inrageth  much 
at  Rome.  1667  Milton  P.  L .  11.  698,  I  reing  King,  and 
to  enrage  thee  more,  Thy  King  and  Lord.  1709  Stanhope 
Paraphr.  IV.  531  Shall  we  be  inraged  and  impatient  for 
Affronts  and  Disgrace.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  IV. 
103  He  [the  dog]  stands  enraged  and  barking.  1864  Black-  1 
friars  II.  224  Little  the  worse  for.. his  fall,  but  madly 
enraged  at  the  galling  mischance.  1872  Darwin  Emotions 
x.  240  A  man  may  intensely  hate  another,  but  until  his  bodily 
frame  is  affected,  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  enraged, 
f  6.  transf  a.  To  add  fury  or  violence  to ;  to 


make  violent  or  virulent ;  to  exacerbate,  b.  To 
cause  heat  or  fever  in  (the  blood,  a  wound).  Obs. 

a.  c  1500  Melusine  164  The  see  was  enraged  thrueh  the 
stormes  and  horryble  tempeste.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  IVorld 

iv.  i.  §  1.  457  Great  rivers  are  at  once  swollen,  fast  running 
inraged.  1639  Fuller  Holy  IVar  v.  xv.  (1840)  269  Un¬ 
wholesome  diet  enraging  the  climate  against  us.  1656 
Ridgley  Pract.  Physick 49  A  double  poyson,  one  putrifying 
which  is  enraged  by  suppurating  remedies.  1692  E.  Walker 
Epictetus'  Alor.  xxi,  To  tell  him  he’s  mistaken  will  inrage 
His  grief.  1713  Young  Last  Day  11.  248  Angels  drive  on 
the  wind’s  impetuous  course,  T’enrage  the  flame.  1759  B. 
Martin  Nat.  Hist.  Eng.,  Somerset  I.  84  Enrages  the  Gout 
or  strikes  it  in. 

b.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  1.  i.  144  My  Limbes  (Weak'ned 
with  greefe)  being  now  inrag’d  with  greefe,  Are  thrice 
themselues.  1626  G.  Sandys  Ovids  Met.  vi.  119  In-bred 
lust  Inrag’d  his  blood.  1635  R.  Bolton  Corn/.  Affl.  Consc. 

v.  215  They  will  ..  rather  enrage  the  wound,  then  weaken 
the  rage.  1693  R.  Lyde  Recov.  Friends  Adventure  in  Arb. 
Garner  VII.  449  My  left  thumb  . .  was  very  much  swelled 
and  enraged. 

Enraged  (ennFi’dgd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed1.] 
■[I.  In  various  senses.  Of  matter:  Enfevered, 
vitiated.  Of  creatures  :  Made  furious,  maddened. 
Of  men  :  Savage.  Obs. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  Ivii.  (1495)  173  Bones 
often  tymes  ben  greuyd  of  fretynge  and  gnawynge  of  wode 
and  enragyd  matere.  1533  Bellenden  Livy  v.  (1822)  449 
Bot  the  place  and  hichtis  quhare  thay  dwell  has  maid  thame 
sa  enragit  and  wilde.  1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  226  All  the 
horses ..  become  inraged.  1652  Howell  Masaniello,  2nd 
Part  47  Like  so  many  enraged  lions. 

t  2.  Of  desires,  passions,  etc. :  Inflamed,  ardent, 
furious.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  (1622)  166  With  the  sword  of  reuerent 
dutie  gaine-stand  the  force  of  so  many  enraged  desires.  1599 
Shaks.  Much  Ado  11.  iii.  103  But  . .  she  loves  him  with  an 
inraged  affection,  it  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought.  1651 
Life  Father  Sarpi  (1676)  50  Such  an  inraged  hatred. 

3.  Of  persons-:  Thrown  into  a  rage,  infuriate. 

1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  iii.  §  16  Would  you  help  an  en¬ 
raged  man  to  his  sword?  1757  Burke  Abridgm.  Eng.  Hist. 
Wks.  X.  466  He  was  unwilling  to  keep  pace  with  the 
violence  of  that  enraged  bishop.  1855  Macaulay  Hist. 
Efig.  IV.  526  The  prosecutors  had  with  difficulty  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  an  enraged  multitude. 

ITence  Enragedly  adv.,  in  an  enraged  manner, 
furiously.  Enragedness,  the  state  or  condition 
of  being  enraged. 

<21572  Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  (1846)  I.  178  Then  more 
enraigedlye,  thei  cry,  ‘  We  shall  never  departe  till  that  we 
see  him’.  1639  Charles  I  Declar.  Tumults  Scot.  37  The 
barbarous  multitude  run  most  inragedly  upon  them.  1611 
Cotgr.,  Furie,  enragednesse,  frenzie,  madnesse. 

Enragement  (enrji'd^ment).  [f.  Enrage  v. 
+  -MENT.J  The  action  of  enraging  ;  the  state  or 
condition  of  being  enrajj^d.  j-  Also  in  good 
sense  :  Rapture. 

1596  Spenser  Hymn  Heav.  f.ove  286  With  sweete  enrage- 
ment  of  celestiall  love.  1648  J.  Goodwin  Eight  g  Might  8 
They  . .  were  now  under  a  great  additional!  enragement. 
1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chyvi.  78  By  symptomatical  en- 
ragements  of  that  furibund  animal.  1881  D.  C.  Murray 
Joseph’s  Coat  I.  viii.  169  Examining  the  drawing  there  to 
John’s  satisfaction  and  George’s  enragement. 

Enraging  (enr^-dgiq'),///.®.  rare.  [f.  Enrage 
v.  +  -ing  -.]  Thatenrages ;  provoking,  exasperating. 
(So  Fr.  enrage  a  nt.) 

1880  Disraeli  Endym.  xii.  47  Myra  was  always  unmoved 
and  enraging  from  her  total  want  of  sensibility. 

t  Enrai’l,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  inrayl,  7  inrail, 
[f.  En-1  +  Rail  sb.  and  v.]  trans.  To  enclose 
with,  or  as  with,  a  railing.  Also  Jig. 

1523  Skelton  Gar/.  Laurel  656  The  bankes  . .  Enrailid 
with  losers.  1594  Hooker  Keel.  Pol.  iv.  xiii.  (1604)  200  The 
same  if  any  part  doe  wilfully  violate,  it  may  be  reformed 
and  inrayled  againe.  1607  F.  Mason  Authoritie  of  Ch.  9 
God  hath  inrailed  their  authoritie  with  certaine  bounds  and 
limits  which  they  may  not  passe. 

Hence  EnraiTed  ppl.  a. 

1714  Gay  Trivia  11.  (RA,  Where  fam’d  St.  Giles’s  ancient 
limits  spread,  An  enrail’d  column  rears  its  lofty  head. 

t  Enra’nge,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  enraunge.  ?  In 
Spenser  only.  [f.  En-1  +  Range  sb.  and  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  place  in  a  range  or  rank  ;  to  arrange. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  iii.  xii.  5  After  whom  marcht  a  jolly 
company,  In  manner  of  a  maske,  enranged  orderly.  1596 
—  Hymn  Heav.  Beauty  83  More  faire  is  that,  where  those 
Idees  on  hie  Enraunged  be,  which  Plato  so  admyred.  m 

2.  To  range  or  ramble  in  (a  forest). 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vi.  ii.  9  In  all  this  forrest  and  wyld 
wooddie  raine  Where,  as  this  day  I  was  enraunging  it. 

Enrailk  (enree'ijk),  v.  Also  7  enranck.  [f. 
En-1  Rank  sb.]  trans.  To  set  in  a  rank  or  row  ; 
esp.  to  draw  up  (soldiers)  in  order  of  battle. 

1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  1.  i.  115  No  leysure  had  he  to  en- 
ranke  his  men.  1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  585 
Hee  begat  the  sonne  who  is  enranked  in  this  genealogical! 
rolle.  1613-6  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  11.  i,  His  rusty  teeth 
.  .Did  through  his  pallid  cheekes  . .  Bewray  what  number 
were  enranckt  within.  1834  Fraser’s  Mag.  IX.  119  Her  sons, 
thus  side  to  side  Enranked. 

||  En  rapport  (anrappr).  In  relation  {■with) ; 
in  mesmeric  ‘  rapport  ’  :  see  Rapport. 

Enrapt  (enrx’pt),  pple.  [f.  En-1  +  Rapt.] 

‘  Carried  away’  by  prophetic  ecstasy;  hence,  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  contemplation,  enraptured. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  g  Cr.  v.  iii.  65,  I  myself  Am  like  a  Pro¬ 
phet  suddenly  enrapt,  1790  A.  Wilson  Invocation  Poet. 


ENRAPTURE. 


ENRICHMENT. 


Wks.  (1846)  53  Enrapt  with  the  prospect,  the  bard  gazed 
around.  1805  Wordsw.  Prelude  x.  (1850)  289  On  the 
fulgent  spectacle.. I  gazed  Enrapt. 

H  This  sense  is  in  some  applications  undistin- 
gnishable  from  the  fig.  sense  of  enwrapt  (see  En¬ 
wrap  v.,  and  cf.  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  iv.  iii.  3). 
Hence  a  frequent  confusion  between  the  two 
words.  In  the  following  passage  Johnson  regards 
enrapt  as  erroneously  written  for  enwrapt : 

c  1730  Pope,  etc.  Mart.  Scriblerus  (1742)  130  Nor  hath  he 
been  so  enrapt  in  these  Studies  as  to  neglect,  etc. 

Enrapture  (enrae-pti£u),  v.  Also  8  inrapture, 
[f.  En-i  +  Rapture.] 

1.  trails.  To  throw  into  a  rapture,  inspire  with 
overmastering  poetic  fervour.  Only  in  passive. 

1742  PvFrancis  tr.  Horace’  Odes  iv.  ii.  (1807)  New  words 
he  rolls  enraptur’d  down  Impetuous  through  the  dithy- 
rambic  strains.  1827  [see  Enraptured  i]. 

2.  To  delight  intensely. 

1740  Dyer  R uins  Rome  134  The  brow  Wc  gain  enraptur’d. 
1821  Moore  Irish  Met.  Poet.  Wks.  {1850)  200  Such  eyes,  As 
before  me  . .  enraptured  I  see.  1866  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt 
( 1868)  12  She  had  not  been  enraptured  when  her  son  had 
written,  .that,  etc.  Mod.  He  quite  enraptured  his  audience. 

Enraptured  (enncptiuid),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec. 

V.  +  -EL'  *.] 

1.  Full  of  poetic  rapture. 

1751  J.  Brown  Shaftesb.  Charac.  389  The  inraptured 
strains  of  Philocles.  1827  Keble  Chr.  V.,  Circumcision  xii. 
4  One  high  enraptured  strain. 

2.  Rapturously  delighted  ;  entranced,  ravished. 
1757  Hurd  Poet.  Imitation  Wks.  (1811)  II.  146  Hardly 

considered  by  the  inraptured  thought  as  fiction,  a  1763 
Shenstone  Poems  Chaim.  XIII.  308  Oft  gazing  on  her 
shade,  th’enraptured  fair  Decreed  the  substance  well  de¬ 
serv’d  her  care.  1836  J.  Gilbert  Chr.  Atonem .  iv.  (1852) 
62  They  broke  forth  in  strains  of  enraptured  admiration. 
1853  Robertson  Semi.  Ser.  m.  ii.  (1872)26  Its  glories,  .pour 
in  melody  upon  the  enraptured  ear. 

Enrapturer  (enne-ptiunu).  ff.  Enrapture  + 
-er.]  One  who  or  that  which  enraptures. 

1850  L.  Hunt  Autobiog.  I.  viii.  300  Evil . .  is  . .  the  crown 
of  patience,  the  enrapturer  of  the  embraces  of  joy. 

Enrapturing  (enne-ptiiirig),  ppl.  a.  [f.  En¬ 
rapture  +  -ing2.]  That  enraptures,  or  trans¬ 
ports  with  delight ;  entrancing,  ravishing. 

1801  Moore  Catalogue  ii.  13  This  lesson  of  dear  and  en¬ 
rapturing  lore  I  have  never  forgot.  1883  J.  Parker  Apost. 
Life  II.  299  An  unutterable  and  enrapturing  expectation. 

+  Enra*se,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [var.  of  Arase  : 
see  En-1  A.  2.]  trans.  To  erase,  obliterate. 

1491  Caxton  Vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  159  b/i  For  the 
loue  of  Johan  my  seruaunte  thy  synne  is  enrased  oute. 

tEnra*vel,  v.  Obs .  rare .  Also  7  inravel, 
[f.  En-1  +  Ravel,  Sc.,  rail.]  irans.  To  enclose 
within  railings.  Hence  Enravelled  ppl.  a. 

1632  Litiigow  Trav.  ix.  410  A  gaudy  beede  inraueled  be- 
tweene  fiue  small  fast  made  irons.  Ibid.  x.  441  Two  milk 
white  Hennes,  enraueled  in  an  Iron  Cage.  Ibid .  i.  32  The 
inravled  images  with  sparrets  of  iron. 

Enravish.  (enne'vij).  rare  in  mod.  use.  Also 
6-7  inravish.  [f.  En-1  4-  Ravish.]  trans.  To 
transport  with  intense  delight ;  to  enrapture. 

1596  Spenser  Hymn  Love  119  What  wonder  then  if  with 
such  rage  extreme,  Fraile  men.. so  much  enrauisht  bee? 
1596  F itz-Geffray  Sir  F.  Drake  (1881)  25  Whose  Muse  is 
so  inravish’d  with  the  lookes  Which  from  your  Mistresse 
ivorie  browes  do  fall.  1677  Hallywell  Saving  Souls  88  (T.) 
Which  cannot  but  enravish  every  generous  breast,  a  1714 
Abp.  Sharp Sernt.  (1829)  II.  458  We  shall.. spend  the  whole 
eternity.. in  loving  God.. in  being  enravished  with  all  his 
wise  contrivances. 

Hence  Enra  vished///.  a. 

1662  H.  More  Enthus.  Tri.  (1712)  45  The  divine  Love 
and  Beauty  descending  into  their  enravished  Souls.  [Not 
in  ed.  1656.] 

t  Enra’vishing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  enravishes  ;  enrapturing,  delightful. 

1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life  V.  30  The  most  sublime  and 
enravishing  objects.  1685  H.  More  Illustration  376  Such 
enravishing  news,  a  1714  Abp.  Sharp  Serm.  Wks.  (1829) 
I.  55  These  [the  pleasures  of  religion]  are  of  so  excellent  a 
kind,  so  delicious,  so  enravishing  that,  etc. 

Hence  Enravishingly  adv. 

1687  H.  More  App.  Antid.  (1712)  221  The  subtilty  of  the 
Matter  [spiritual  matter]  will  more  . .  enravishingly  move 
the  Nerves,  than  any  terrestrial  Body  can  possibly. 

Enravishment  (enne-vifment).  rare.  [f.  En- 

ltAVISH  V.  +  -JIENT.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  enravished. 

1656  H.  More  Antid.  Ath.  (1712)  Ep.  Ded.  2  Plato,  if  he 
were  alive  again  . .  to  the  enravishment  of  his  amazed  Soul 
might  behold  Vertue  become  visible. 

2.  An  emotion  that  forms  part  of  such  a  state  ; 
an  ecstatic  or  rapturous  feeling. 

1665  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  xxiv.  (R.l,  The  enravishments 
of  her  [Nature’s]  transported  admirers. 

t  Enrea’son,  v.  Obs.  rare — In  3  enreson. 
[a.  OF.  enresoner,  enraisonner  to  address,  talk 
to,  f.  en-  (see  En-  pref. 1 )  +  raison  Reason.]  irans. 
To  address  in  words. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  34  [Canute]  enresonede  hys  men,  as 
hii  byuore  hym  stode. 

Enregiment  (enre’dg’ment),  v.  [ad.  Fr.  cn- 
rlgimenter,  f.  en-  (see  En-  pref. 1 )  +  regiment 
Regiment.]  trans.  To  form  into  a  regiment 
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or  organized  body ;  hence,  to  bring  under  rule 
and  discipline. 

1831  Carlyle  in  Froude  Life  (1882)  II.  206  Enregiment 
and  organise  them  Iknaves]  as  cunningly  as  you  will. .  1835 
Fraser's  Mag.  XI.  560  The  writers  . .  enregimented  in  the 
service  of  diffusion.  1874  T.  G.  Bowles  Flotsam  fy  Jetsam 
1 18  An  atom  in  a  mass  of  other  men  to  be.  .enregimented. 

Enregister  (enre*dzistai),  v.  rare  in  mod.  use. 
Also  6  enregester,  6-7  inregister,  8  enrigister. 
[ad.  Fr.  enregistrer ,  f.  en -  (see  En- prefX)  +  registre 
Register^.] 

1.  trans.  To  enter  in  a  register  or  official  record. 

1579  Tomson  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  525/2  Our  sinnes  . .  he 

[God]  hath  not  forgotten  . .  they  are  all  inregistred  before 
him.  1591  Horsey  Trav.  (1857)  App.  350  Enregistred  by 
the  agent  in  writing.  1612  W.  Parkes  Curtainc-Dr.  (1876) 
9  Fixed  a  copious  Scedule  ore  his  head,  Where  all  his 
mischiefes  are  inregistred.  1795  tr.  BarruePs  Hist.  Clergy 
Fr.  Rev.  240  Enregister  their  names.  1850  W.  Irving 
Mahomet  xiii.  (1853)  60  The  Syrian  Greeks  came  in  . .  to 
have  their  names  en  registered  in  the  book  of  tributaries, 
b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  1.  i.  1  That  the  honorable  and 
noble  aventures  of  feates  of  armes  . .  shulde  notably  be  in- 
registered.  1596  Spenser  Hymn  Heav.  Love  130  As  in  a 
brasen  booke,  To  read  enregistred  in  every  nooke  His 
goodnesse.  a  1631  Donne  Hist.  Septuagint  (1633)  217  He 
hath  himself  written  and  inregistred  his  own  proper  faults. 
1831  Frasers  Mag.  III.  323  We  now  have  the  wild  follies 
of  those  Alchemists  enregistered  as  a  warning. 

2.  To  put  on  record  as  law ;  to  ratify  and  put 
on  record. 

1651  Life  Father  Sarpi  (16761  88  The  Court  ..  do  their 
uttermost  endeavour  to  enregister  and  authenticate  the 
exclusion  of  Princes.  1702  Anguis  in  Herba  31  He  obliged 
himself  to  enrigister  the  Renunciation  in  the  Council  of 
State.  1819  Shelley  Cenci  11.  i.  147  Executioners  Of  his 
decree  enregistered  in  heaven.  1838  9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit. 
III.  111.  vii.  364  Letters  patent  . .  which  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  enregistered  with  great  reluctance. 

Hence  Enregistering  vbl.  sb. 

1604  E.  G.  D' Acosta's  Hist.  Indies  iv.  vi.  222  The  first 
discovery  and  inregistring  of  the  Mines  of  Potozi.  1791 
Paine  Rights  M.  (ed.  4)  100  The  Parliament  . .  ordered 
the  enregistering  to  be  struck  out. 

Enre’gistrate,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  pree.  +  -ate.] 
Tlaced  on  permanent  record. 

1599  James  I  BaorA.  Awpov  (1603)  117  Your  writing  which 
is  nothing  else  but  a  forme  of  en-registrate  speech. 

+  Enre'gistry.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Enregister  v.  ; 
cf.  registry .]  The  action  of  enregistering  (a  law). 

1825  T.  Jefferson  Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  I.  70  The  deter¬ 
mined  opposition  of  the  Parliament  to  their  [‘the  taxes’] 
enregistry. 

t  Enrheuni,  v .  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  enrheum-er 
(mod.  enrhumer ),  f.  en -  (see  En-  pref. *)  +  rheume , 
ad.  Gr.  pevfi-a  Rheum.]  trans.  To  affect  with 
rheum  or  catarrh  ;  to  give  a  cold  to. 

1666  G.  Harvey  Alorb.  Angl.  xiv.  170  The  party  . .  hath 
taken  could,  and  is  enrheumed. 

Enrib  :  see  En-  pref. 1  1  a. 

Enrich  (enrrtj),  v.  Forms:  a.  4-6  enrych, 
6  enriche,  (enritch,  Sc.  enreache),  5-  enrich. 
fi.  6  inrych,  6-8  inrich (e.  [a.  Fr.  enrich-ir,  f. 

en-  (see  En-  pref1)  +  riche  rich.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  rich,  wealthy,  or  opulent. 
Also  absol. 

1382  Wyclif  Gen.  xxx.  20  The  Lord  hath  enrychide  me 
with  a  good  dower,  c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  Lint.  Mon. 
(1714)  142  He  hath  than  enryched  his  Corowne  with  such 
Riches  and  Possessions,  as  never  Kyng  schal  may  take 
from  yt.  1530  Act  22  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  8  §  1  Denizens,  .after 
they  be  so  inriched  . .  convey  themselves,  with  their  said 
Goods,  to  their  own  Country,  a  1572  Knox  Hist.  Ref  Wks. 
1846  I.  398  Nor  yitt  to  enreache  the  Crowne  ..  with  your 
substance.  1677  Yarranton  Engl.  Improv.  61  Set  all  the 
poor  in  England  at  work,  and  much  inrich  the  Country. 
1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  11.  §  2  Many  men  are  enriched  by 
all  the  forementioned  ways  of  trade.  1838  Emerson  .<4  Z/?*. 
Camb.  Mass.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  191  Thefts  never  enrich  ; 
alms  never  impoverish.  1856  Kane  A  ret.  Expl.  I.  xvii. 
209  Enriching  them  in  return  with  needles  and  beads, 
b.  ref.  and  (rarely)  intr.  for  ref. 

1525  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  xcii.  [lxxxviii.]  273  Their 
desyre  is  euer  to  enryche  and  to  haue  all  themselfe.  1549 
Cheke  Hurt  Sedit.  Bib,  But  and  we  beyng  wery  of 
pouertye  woulde  seke  to  enryche  ourselues  we  shold  go,  etc. 
1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  654  That  they  were  able  to  en¬ 
rich  themselves  by  so  odious  a  trade.  1880  B.  Price  in  Fraser's 
Mag.  May  677  Enabling  industry  to  expand  and  enrich. 

2.  fig.  To  make  rich,  endow,  with  mental  or 
spiritual  wealth. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  1.  iv.  43  Sacer- 
dotales  the  whiche  is  as  moche  for  to  saye  as  enryched  and 
ennobled  with  holy  mysteryes.  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v. 
lxxviii,  Men  specially  enritcht  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  ^  1604  Bk.  Com.  Prayer ,  For  R.  Family ,  Enrich 
them  with  thy  heauenly  grace.  1730  Thomson  Autumn 
1353  Enrich  me  with  the  knowledge  of  thy  works.  1838 
Wordsw.  Sonn.  to  Planet  Vmus ,  Are  we  aught  enriched  in 
love  and  meekness  ? 

3.  To  fill  or  store  with  wealth  ;  to  add  to  the 
valuable  contents  of. 

1579  Lyly  Euphues .  (Arb.)  112  Enrich  thy  cofers.  1593 
Shaks.  Rich.  If  1.  iii.  141  Till  twice  fiue  Summers  haue 
enrich’d  our  fields..  1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  632  Italy., 
inriched  with  captaines,  souldiers,  and  slaues.  1634  Milton 
Comus  505  All  the  fleecy  wealth  That  doth  enrich  these  downs. 
1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  i,  Was  enriched  by 
a  collection  of  the  best  books.  1831  Sir  J.  Sinclair  Corr.  II. 
347  Who  is  travelling  to  enrich  the  Zoological  Museum. 


b.  fig.  To  increase  the  wealth  or  copiousness 
of  (a  language) ;  to  add  to,  improve  (a  science,  etc.). 

1598  F.  Mf.res  in  Shaks.  C.  Praise  21  The  English 
tongue  is  mightily  enriched.  1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  537 
Hee  alone  did  illustrate  and  inrich  it  [sculpture]  as  much, 
if  not  more,  than  all  his  predecessors.  1664  Power  Exp . 
Philos.  Pref.  18  Without  inriching  his  discourse  with  any 
real  Experiment  or  Observation.  1841  D’Israeli  Amen. 
Lit.  (1867)  136  Chaucer  has  been  accused  of  having  enriched 
the  language  with  the  spoils  of  France.  1848  Macaulay 
Hist.  Fug.  I.  256  In  that  year  [1679]  our  tongue  was  enriched 
with  two  words,  Mob  and  Sham.  1856  Emerson  Eng. 
Traits ,  Lit.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  113  Richard  Owen  has.  .en¬ 
riched  science  with  contributions  of  his  own. 

4.  To  make  (the  soil,  etc.)  rich  in  productive 
power  ;  to  fertilize. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  xvii.  vi.  I.  505  They  have  a  great 
opinion  of  the  same  [Marie]  that  it  mightily  enricheth  it 
[the  ground]  and  maketh  it  more  plentiful!.  1622  Wither 
Sonn.  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jas.  /  (1848)  216  The  hony,  milky 
plaine,  That  is  inricht  by  Jordan’s  watering.  1813  Sir  H. 
Davy  Agric.  Chetn.  (1814)  359  Substances,  which  in  their 
use  and  decomposition  must  enrich  the  land. 

5.  To  make  ‘  rich  ’  or  splendid  with  decoration  ; 
often  with  added  notion  of  costliness.  Also  fig. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  456  The  Gaules  . .  were  wont  to 
goe  to  the  wars  brauely  set  out  and  inriched  with  gold. 
1727  Swift  Gulliver  1.  ii.  34  The  hilt  and  scabbard  were  gold 
enriched  with  diamonds.  1742  Collins  Eclog.  iii.  3  While 
ev'ning  dews  enrich  the  glitt  ring  glade,  a  1876  J.  H.  New¬ 
man  Hist.  Si.  I.  1.  ii.  67  A  lofty  dome,  the  sides  of  which 
are  enriched  with  agate. 

6.  To  make  ‘  richer  ’  in  quality,  flavour,  colour, 
etc. ;  to  heighten,  enhance  (excellences). 

1620  Quarles  Div.  Poems,  Jonah,  When  heaven's  bright 
favours  shone  upon  my  face,  And  prosper’d  my  affairs,  in- 
rich’d  my  joyes.  1756  P.  Browne  Jamaica  11  The  sugar 
cane,  .requires  abundance  of  vegetable  mould  to  inrich -its 
sap.  1849  Kingsley  Lett.  (1878;  I.  207  The  green  fern  and 
purple  heather  have  enriched  the  colouring  since  the  spring. 
1884  W.  C.  Smith  Kildrostan  46  You  take  a  wild-flower 
And  plant  it  in  a  garden  to  enrich  Its  life  and  beauty. 
Hence  Enri’ched  ppl.  a. 

1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  204  Temperately  enrich'd 
Water,  such  as  is  impregnated  with  Neat  and  Sheeps-dung. 
1816  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  J  Art  I.  158  The  Tudor 
flower,  .forms  a  most  beautiful  enriched  battlement. 

Enricher  (enrrtjaj).  [f.  prec.  +  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  enriches. 

c  1610  Women  Saints  30  [Helena]  the  builder  and  enricher 
of  churches  throughe  the  worlde.  1616  Surfl.  &  Markh. 
Country  Panne  493  Because  Turneps,  Nauets,  and  Fetches 
are  enrichers,  and  (as  it  were)  manurings  of  the  ground. 
1738  Wesley  Hymns,  Come  Holy  Spirit,  send denvn  those 
Beams  i,  Come,  Thou  enricher  of  the  Poor.  87761'.  Bowden 
Farm.  Direr.  20  Juicy  plants,  that  much  shade  and  cover 
the  ground,  are  found  to  be  enrichers  of  land. 

+  Enrichesse,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  En-1  -f 

richesse  Riches.]  trans.  —  Enrich  i. 

£•1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  i.  (1869)  47  But  i  haue  riht 
priuely  hid  it,  for  to  enrichesse  with  the  poore  folk. 

Enriching  (enri'tjii]),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Knrich  v. 
+  -ing1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Enrich. 

1494  Fabyan  vi.  cxci.  194  Lothayr  spoyled  the  kynges 
paleys  and  other  places,  to  the  great  enrychynge  of  hym 
and  his  hoost.  1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  29  This 
enritching  of  memory  . .  which  . .  we  call  learning.  1677 
Yarranton  Engl.  Improv.  144  Made  here  of  our  own 
growth,  to  the  Nations  great  enriching.  1812  Cobbett  in 
Exam.  19  Oct.  671/2  The  enriching  and  pampering  of  those 
.who  render  no  public  service.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits , 
Relig.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  101  The  wise  legislator  ..  will  shun 
the  enriching  of  priests. 

Enriching  (enri'tjiq),  ppl.  a.  ff.  as  prec.  + 
-ing2.]  That  enriches  ;  in  the  senses  of  the  vb. 

1674  J.  B[rian]  Harv.  Home  iv.  25  Rain  down  from 
heav’n  enriching  floods.  1674  Collins  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci. 
Men  (1841)  II.  587  Your  advice  and  assistance  will  be 
obliging  and  enriching  to  the  commonwealth  of  learning. 
1799  J-  Robertson  Agric.  Perth  268  Or  lay  enriching 
manure  on  the  most  barren  ground.  1864  Pusey  Lect. 
Daniel  v.  250  The  enriching  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee  to  Naphtali. 

Lienee  Enri/cliingly  adv . 

1817  J.  Gilchrist  Intellect.  Patrimony  in  The  operation 
is  at  first  toilsome ;  but  it  is  enrichingly  profitable.  1865 
R.  PaulZ^.  in  Mem.  xix.  (1872)  322  Let  the  word  of  Christ 
dwell  in  you  enrichingly. 

Enrichment  (enrrtjment).  [f.  as  prec.  + 

-MENT.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  enriching,  in  various 
senses ;  the  condition  of  being  enriched. 

a  1626  Bacon  Holy  fVar  Wks.  VII.  (1859)  14  Not  without 
great  and  ample  additions,  and  enrichment  thereof.  1631 
Markham  {title),  The  Inrichment  of  the  Weald  of  Kent.  1665 
Manley  Grotius*  LcnuC.  IVarres  247  To  behave  themselves 
valiantly,  .would  not  onely  be  for  their  everlasting  Honour, 
but  Enrichment.  1724  Watts  Logic  \.\\.  §  1 A  vast  hindrance 
to  the  enrichment  of  our  understandings.  1748  Anson  Voy.  1. 
i.  8  It  was  not  principally  intended  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
Agents.  1875  Whitney  Life  Lang.  vii.  120  Material,  .which 
furnishes  notable  enrichment  to  speech.  1876  Green  Short 
Hist.  vii.  §  1.  342  The  smaller  gentry  shared  in  the  general 
enrichment  of  the  landed  proprietors. 

b.  cotter.  A  means  of  enriching  ;  an  addition  of 
wealth. 

1649  Blithe  Eng.  Improv.  Impr.  (1653)  45  He  1  the  mer¬ 
chant]  fetches  it  from  farre,  and  tis  a  gallant  Inrichment  to 
this  Nation. 

2.  spec.  The  imparting  of  ‘  richness  ’  of  effect  by 
decorative  additions.  Also  cotter,  in  sing,  and  in 
pi.,  the  ornament  used  for  enriching  a  building,  etc. 


ENRIDGED. 


ENSAIM. 


1664  Evelatn  tr.  Fre art’s  Archit.  (R.),  Neither  did  they 
often  fill  the  pedestals  with  relieuo  . .  and  rarely  euer  allow 
the  corona  any  enrichment.  1708  New  View  Lond.  I.  101/2 
A  large  Column  ..  having  Enrichments  of  Fruit,  Leaves. 
1837  Whittock  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  231  Filigree  working  is 
a  kind  of  enrichment  on  gold  or  silver.  1864  Boutell 
Heraldry  Hist.  <$•  Pop.  xix.  316  The  Effigy  of  Edward  II . . 
still  retains,  .its  sculptured  enrichments. 

+  Enridged,  ppl.  a.  rare—1.  Thrown  into 
ridges,  ridged  :  see  quot. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  iv.  vi.  71  Qo.  1  &  2  He  had  a  thousand 
Noses,  Hornes  wealk’d,  and  waued  like  the  enridged  [1  Fol. 
enraged]  sea . 

+  Enri*ght,  v.  Obs .  Also  7  inright,  [f.  En-1 
-4- Right  sbl]  trans.  To  put  (a  person)  into  (his) 
right ;  to  invest  with  a  right  or  title. 

1587  Turberv.  Trag.  T.  (1837)  58,  I  my  selfe  enright  thee 
with  the  conquest  of  the  fielde.  1654  J.  Spittlehouse  Vind. 
Fifth  Monarchy  Men  7  Our  principle  doth  not  lead  us  forth 
to  entitle  our  selves  to  such  Offices ;  it  being  the  Word  of 
God  that  inrights  us  thereunto.  1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Law  2 
All  the  people  must  perish,  to  inright  one  unrighteous  man. 

Enring  (enri-q),  v .  poet .  Also  7  inring.  [f. 
En-1  -1-  Ring  sb.~\  trans.  To  put  within  a  ring. 

1.  To  form  a  ring  round  ;  to  surround,  encircle. 
lit.  and^o*.  Also,  to  form  into  a  ring. 

1589  Warner  Alb.  Fng.  vi.  xxxiii.  (1612)  162  Inringed  by 
his  complices,  their  chearefull  Leader  said.  1594  Carew 
Tasso  (1881)  63  For  Tancred  and  Reynold  brake  through 
the  traine,  That  thicke  of  men  and  armes  enringde  tofore. 
1613-6  W.  Browne  Brit.  Fast.  1.  iii,  She  rais’d  the  youth, 
then  with  her  armes  inrings  him.  Ibid.  11.  i,  Sweet  rest  in¬ 
rings  The  tyred  body  of  the  swarty  clowne.  1833  Mrs. 
Browning  Prometh.  Bd.  Poems  1850  1 . 188  The  deep  glooms 
enringing  Tartarus  !  1839-48  Bailey  Festus  xxi.  267  Like 
the  pure  pearl-wreath  which  enrings  thy  brow. 

2.  To  put  a  ring  or  rings  on ;  to  adorn  with  a 
ring.  In  quots.  trans f 

159°  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  iv.  i.  49  The  female  Iuy  so  Enrings 
the  barky  fingers  of  the  Elme.  1825  Blackw.  Mag.  XVIII. 
434,  I  will  leave,  .the  enringing  with  eternal  shackles  One’s 
right-hand  fingers, — to  whoever  likes. 

Enripe  :  see  En-  prefi  2. 

Enripen  (enrai-p’n),  v.  rare.  Also  7  inripen. 
[f.  En-1  +  Ripen.]  trans.  To  make  ripe;  to 
mature,  lit.  and  fig.  Hence  Enripened  ppl.  a. 

a  1631  Donne  Poems  (1650)  92  The  summer  how  it  in- 
ripened  the  yeare.  1855  Singleton  Virgil  I.  66  Vintager 
of  your  enripened  bough. 

Enrive  :  see  En-  prep, i1  3. 

Enrobe  (enniu-b),  v.  Also  7  inrobe.  [f.  En-1 
+  Robe^.  Cf.  OF.  enrober  trans .  To  put  a 
robe  upon,  dress  in  a  robe.  Also  transf.  and  fig. 

1593  Nashe  Christ’s  T.  (1613)  41  The  Sun  . .  shall  enrobe 
himselfe  in  scarlet.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  IV.  iv.  vi.  41  Quaint 
in  greene,  she  shall  be  loose  en-roab’d.  1614  Sir  W.  Leigh¬ 
ton  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jos.  I  (1848)  265  This  leprous  corps  of 
sinne  with  rags  enrobe.  1738  Wesley  Ps.  civ.  2  With  Light 
Thou  dost  Thyself  enrobe.  1850  Chamb.  Jml.  XIV.  30 
The  Nepaulese  envoy,  all  sumptuously  enrobed  and  glitter¬ 
ing  with  jewels.  1862  Neale  Hymns  East.  Ch.  138  En- 
'  rob’d  in  earthly  frame. 

Hence  Enro  ber,  one  who  enrobes. 

1598  Florio,  Inuestitore ,  an  inuestor,  an  installer,  an 
enrober,  an  endower,  a  presentor. 

Enro’ckment.  [f.  En-1  fRock  +  -ment.]  A 
mass  of  large  stones  thrown  into  water  at  random 
to  form  the  bases  of  piers,  breakwaters,  etc. 

1846  Worcester  cites  Francis.  1864  in  Webster. 

t  Enroll  sb.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  next  vb.]  That 
in  which  anything  is  enrolled,  a  register. 

1533-4  Act  25  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  21  §  9  One  sufficient  clerke 
.  .shall  intitle  in  his  bokes  and  enroll  of  recorde  such  other 
writinges. 

Enrol,  enroll  (ennTu-1),  v.  Forms  :  4  enroHy, 
6-7  enroule,  (7  enrowl.e),  5-  enroll ;  also  5-8 
inro^l,  (7  inrowle).  [ME.  enrolly,  ad.  OF.  en - 
roll-er ,  (mod.F.  enivler),  f.  en  (see  En-1)  +  OF. 
rolle ,  roolle  (mod.  role)  Roll.] 

I.  To  write  upon  a  roll. 

1.  trans.  To  write  (a  name),  inscribe  the  name 
of  (a  person)  on  a  roll,  list,  or  register ;  to  make 
a  list  of.  Also  f  To  enrol  tip. 

c  1350  Usages  Wvichester  in  Eng.  Gilds  359  Euerych 
soutere  . .  shal  . .  clerke  a  peny  for  to  enrolly  hys  name. 
1523  Skelton  Garl.  Laurel  938,  I,  iwus,  Endeuoure  me 
Yowr  name  to  se  It  be  enrolde  Writtin  with  golde.  1572  T. 
Cartwright  in  Whitgift  Answ.  Cartwright  91  Their  Names 
written  and  enrouled  vp.  1691  T.  Hale  Acc.  New  Invent. 
p.  xc,  Our  Sea-men  and  their  numbers  were  carefully  en¬ 
roll’d.  a  1763  Siienstone  Elegies  xm.  19  Myriads,  in  time’s 
perennial  list  inroll’d.  1777  Watson  Philip  III  (1839)  93 
The  soldiers,  .were  emulous  to  have  their  names  enrolled  for 
that  dangerous  service.  1846  McCulloch  A  cc.  Brit.  Empire 
(1854)  I.  595  Many  also  of  the  menial  servants,  .are  enrolled 
in  the  official  returns  in  other  classes. 

2.  To  place  upon  a  list ;  to  incorporate  as  a 
registered  or  acknowledged  member  {in  a  society, 
corporate  body,  etc.).  Also  fig. 

1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VI If  1.  ii.  119  This  man  ..  was  enrold 
’mongst  wonders,  a  xiyj9]  Barrow SermANVs.  1830 1.  351T0 
be  deemed  considerable  in  this  faculty,  and  enrolled  among 
the  wittes.  1770  Langhorne  Plutarch  (1879I I.  27/1  When 
more  were  enroled  in  their  body,  [they  were  called]  Conscript 
Fathers.  1824  W.  Irving  T.  Trav.  I.  233,  I  now  determined 
. .  to  enrol  myself  in  the  fraternity  of  authorship.  1877  Mrs. 
Oliphant  Makers  Flor.  ii.  (1877)  33  They  were  permitted 
to  enrol  themselves  in  any  guild  or  art. 


iro 

3.  esp.  To  place  on  the  list  of  an  army;  to  en¬ 
list,  incorporate  in  the  ranks  of  an  army ;  to  levy 
(an  army).  Also  refl.  to  enlist,  take  service. 

1576  Fleming  Panoplie  Ep.  77  If  he.  .had  not . .  enrolled, 
and  mustered  an  armie  of  tried  souldiours.  i6ix  Bible 

1  Macc.  x.  56  There  be  enrolled  amongst  the  kings  forces 
about  thirtie  thousand  men  of  the  Iewes.  1651  Hohbes 
Leznath.  11.  xxi.  112  He  that  inrowleth  himselfe  a  Souldier. 
1716-8  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Lett.  I.  xxxi.  109  In  Asia 
any  man  that  is  rich  is  forced  to  enrol  himself  a  janisary. 
1798  Malthus  Popul.  (1878)  173  Those  who  are  . .  tempted 
to  enrol  themselves  as  soldiers.  1876  J.  H.  Newman  Hist. 
Sk.  I.  1.  ii,  77  They  were  enrolled  as  guards  to  the  Caliph. 

+  4.  To  write  (an  agreement,  deed,  obligation, 
etc.)  upon  a  roll  or  parchment ;  to  engross,  give 
legal  form  to.  Obs. 

Most  of  the  instances  may  possibly  belong  to  sense  5. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Story  Thebes  1141  Thaccord  enrolled  in 
the  toune.  1458 Lease  in  Ld.  Campbell  Chancellors  (1857) 
I.  xxii.  322,  My  dede  enrolled  and  subscribed  with  myne 
owne  hande.  1531-2  Act  23  Hen.  VII 7,  c.  6  §  5  The  saide 
person  so  to  be  assigned  . .  to  write  make  and  enroll  suche 
obligacions.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  i.  i.  38  Which  I  hope 
well  is  not  enrolled  there.  1628  Coke  On  Litt.  309  b,  By 
Deed  indented  and  inrolled  according  to  the  Statute. 

5.  To  enter  among  the  rolls,  i.e.  upon  the  records 
of  a  court  of  justice. 

1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII ,  c.  38  Pream.,  Indentures. . inrolled 
in  your  Courte  of  the  Chauncery  of  recorde.  1592  in  Vicary’s 
Aunt.  (1888)  App.  xv.  278  Euerie  Maister  shall  enrolle  the 
Indentures  of  his  aprentice  in  the  comon  chartres  office. 
1660  Mrq.  Worc.  in  Dircks  Life  xiv.  (1865)  229  Having  this 
Commission  inrolled  or  assented  unto  by  his  Council.  1818 
Cruise  Digest  IV.  230  Where  the  deed  was  directed  to  be 
enrolled  in  a  particular  court,  it  must  be  enrolled  in  that 
court.  1875  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii.  263  By  which 
time,  .the  really  important  petitions,  .were  enrolled. 

6.  To  record,  lit.  and  fig. ;  also,  to  record  with 
honour,  celebrate. 

1530  Palsgr.  357/1,  I  enrolle,  I  fyxe  a  thynge  in  my 
•mynde.  1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wares  111.  xxi,  Be  it  enrold  . . 
how  firm  thy  courage  stood.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple , 
Praise  vii,  Small  it  is,  in  this  poore  sort  To  enroll  thee. 
1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt.  11.  iii.  (1851)  157  It  had  bin  long 
agoe  enroul’d  to  be  nothing  els  but  a  pure  tyrannical  forgery. 
1737  Pope  Hor.  Epist.  11.  i.  373  Dubb’d  historians  by  ex¬ 
press  command  To  enrol  your  triumphs  o’er  the  seas  and 
iand.  1742  Young  Nt.  Tit.  vm.  48  He.  .in  heav’n’s  register 
inrolls,  The  rise,  and  progress,  of  each  option  there.  1850 
Tennyson  In  Mem.  xliii,  So  that  still  garden  of  the  souls 
In  many  a  figured  leaf  enrolls  The  total  world. 

II.  To  form  into  a  roll. 

7.  a.  To  form  into  rolls  or  coils,  b.  To  wrap 
up  or  enfold  in  or  with ;  also  transf.  and^»*. 

1530  Palsgr.  537/1,  I  enrolle,  I  rolle  up  a  writyng,  or  any 
other  thing  rounde.  1586  Marlowe  1st  Pt.  Tamburl.  11. 
iii,  Bullets.  .Enroll’d  in  flames  and  fiery  smouldering  mists. 
1591  Spenser  Virgil's  Gnat  257  [A  snake]  Now  more  and 
more  hauing  himselfe  enrolde.  1596  — F.  Q.  iv.  iii.  41  Great 
heapes  of  them,  like  sheepe  in  narrow  fold  For  hast  did 
over-runne,  in  dust  enrould.  c  1630  Drumm.  of  Hawth. 
Poems  Wks.  5/2  Nor  snow  of  cheeks  with  Tyrian  grain 
enrol’d.  1659  C.  Noble  Moderate  Answ.  Immod.  Queries 

2  Wherein  their  own  welfares  and  concerns  were  inrolled 
and  bound  up.  169^  Addison  Ovid's  Met.  Wks.  1726  1. 196 
Now  in  a  maze  of  rings  he  lies  enrowl’d.  1762  Falconer 
Shipwr.  11.  158  The  folding  reefs  in  plaits  inroll’d  they  lay. 
1836  G.  S.  Faber  Anszu.  Husenbeth  17  Folds  in  which  the 
small  limbs  of  the  Refutation  itself  have  been,  .enrolled. 

Hence  Enrolied ppl.  a.  (sense  24. 

1840  G.  S.  Faber  Rege7icration  234  Her  acknowledged, 
and  enrolled,  and  accredited  members.  1853  Stocqueler 
Mil.  Encycl.,  Enrolled  Pensioners ,  the  out-pensioners  of 
Chelsea  Hospital,  who  are  formed  into  companies  for 
garrison  and  colonial  duty.  Mod.  The  society  has  a  thousand 
enrolled  members. 

EnroTler.  [f.  Enroll  v.  +  -er.]  One  who 
enrols  or  registers. 

1631  May  tr.  Barclay  s  Mirr.  Mindes  11.  30  Enrollers  of 
the  ancient  vertue.  1755  in  Johnson.  1828  in  Webster. 

Enrolling  (enrJuTig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Enrol  v.  + 
-ing  b]  The  action  of  the  verb  Enrol. 

1467  Mann.  <§•  Housch.  Exp.  (1841)  402  Item,  for  inroll- 
ynge  of  the  forseid  wrytt  uppon  the  patent  of  lyvelode, 
ij.y.  iiij</.  1712  Arbuthnot  John  Bull  15  Fees  for  enrollings, 
exemplifications,  bails,  vouchers,  returns,  caveats,  etc. 

attrib.  1840  Dickens  Bam.  Fudge  xxxvi,  How  do  our 
numbers  stand  since  last  enrolling-night  ? 

Enrolment  (enrolment),  [f.  Enrol  v.  + 
-ment.]  The  action  of  enrolling. 

1.  The  action  of  enrolling  soldiers,  citizens,  etc. ; 
the  process  of  being  enrolled. 

1552  Huloet,  Enrolemente  or  engrosement,  conscriptio, 
Perscriptio.  1581  Savile  Tacitus'  Hist.  Annot.  (1591)  51 
The  number  of  souldiers  in  a  Legion . .  at  the  first  enrol¬ 
ment.  1619  Sclater  Exp.  1  Thess.  (1630)442  Enrolement  in 
the  number  of  the  predestinate.  1640-4  Pari.  Orders  in 
Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  744  Their  first  Inrollment 
of  any  such  Horse  and  Horse-men.  1810  Wellington  in 
Gurw.  Disp.  V.  480  The  enrolment,  organization  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  this  large  force.  1845  R.  Hamilton  Pop.  Educ.  iv. 
(ed.  2)  83  Many  may  need  that  education  who  are  not  of 
that  religious  enrolment.  1885  Act  48  Viet.  c.  15  Sched.  iii. 
Precept.  §  8  Premises  . .  which  would  qualify  him  for  enrol¬ 
ment  as  a  burgess. 

2.  The  action  of  recording  in  official  archives  ; 
esp.  the  registering  a  deed,  judgement,  recognizance, 
acknowledgement,  etc.  in  a  court  of  record. 

1535  Act  27  Hen.  VI If  c.  27  Which  regester  of  enrolle- 
mentes,  shall  remaine  and  be  safelie  kepte  in  the  said  courte. 
a  1626  Bacon  Max.  Uses  Com.  Law  55  This  needeth  no 
inrollment  as  a  bargaine  and  sale  doth.  1641  1'ermes  de  la 


Ley  190  Inrolment  is  the  registring,  recording,  or  entring 
of  any  act  or  deed  in  the  Chancery  or  else-where.  18x8 
Cruise  Digest  IV.  131  All  conveyances  or  incumbrances  . . 
prior  to  the  enrolment,  are . .  void.  1875  Stubbs  Const. 
Hist.  III.  xviii.  262  To  view  the  enrolment  and  engrossing 
of  the  acts  of  parliament. 

b.  concr.  The  entry  or  official  record  of  a  deed, 
etc. ;  a  record  in  general. 

1603  Eng.  Mourn.  Garment  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II. 
506  In  no  inrollment  such  a  king  is  found.  1607-13  Davies 
Hist.  Tracts  Irel.  (J.),  The  king,  .delivered  the  enrolments, 
with  his  own  hands,  to  the  bishop  of  Salisbury.  16. .  Dry- 
den's  Patent  in  Prose  Wks.  I.  App.  (R.),  These  presents,  or 
the  inrolment  thereof,  shall  be.  .a  sufficient  warrant. 

3.  Honourable  celebration. 

1602  Metamorphosis  Tabacco  (Collier)  viii,  [It]  merits  en- 
roulement  with  Maeonian  quill. 

Enrood,  var.  of  Inroad  v.  Obs. 

Enroot  (enr/7*t),  v.  Only  in  pa.  pple.  Also 

5  enrot,  9  inroot.  [f.  En-1  +  Root.]  trans. 

1.  To  fix  by  the  root. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  ( 1889)  17  Smalle  busshes  or  lytyll 
trees,  by  humydite  and  hete,  depely  enroted  in  the  erthe. 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  iii.  iii.  22  And  eke  enrooted  deepe  must 
be  that  Tree,  Whose  big  embodied  braunches  shall  not  lin 
Till  they  to  hevens  hight  forth  stretched  bee.  1836  9  Todd 
Cycl.  Anat.  II.  553/1  In  old  persons  close  to  the  entrance 
[of  the  ear]  hairs,  .are  enrooted. 

b.  fig.  To  implant  deeply  in  the  mind  ;  to  fix 
firmly  in  custom  or  habit. 

1596  Spenser  Hynm  Heav.  Love  24  The  guilt  of  that  in¬ 
fected  cryme  Which  was  enrooted  in  all  fleshly  slyme.  1688 
Jas.  II  Let.  Fei'crsham  in  4 thColl.  Papers  Pres.  Juncture 
Affairs  28  Your  former  Principles  are  so  enrooted  in  you. 
1805  Ann.  Rev.  III.  255  It  has  not  the  courage  of  the 
antient  parliaments,  because  it  is  less  inrooted. 

2.  To  entangle  root  with  root. 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV ,  iv.  i.  207  His  foes  are  so  en-rooted 
with  his  friends,  That  plucking  to  vnfixe  an  Enemie,  Hee 
doth  vnfasten  so,  and  shake  a  friend. 

Enrough  (enr»-f),  v.  Also  7  inrough,  ff. 
En-1  +  Rough  al\  trans.  or  refl.  To  make  (the 
sea)  rough.  Also  fig. 

1601  Donne  Poems  (1650)  295  In  vaine  this  sea  shall,  .en¬ 
rough  It  selfe.  1635  Valentine  Foure  Sea-Serm.  39  Our 
life  inroughed  with  some  tempests.  1840  Browning  Sor- 
dello  257  He  snuffs  The  aroused  hurrican,  ere  it  enroughs 
The  sea. 

+  Enrou  nd,  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-1  +  Round  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  surround,  encircle. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  1.  590  And  other  while  an  hen 
wol  have  the  pippe,  A  white  pellet  that  wol  the  tonge  en¬ 
roll  nde.  1580  s  idney  etc.  Ps.  xlvi.  Kings  with  siege  her 
walls  enround.  1599  Shaks  .Hen.  V,  iv.  Prol.  36  How  dread 
an  Army  hath  enrounded  him.  1600  Tourneur  Transf  Met. 
lxii,  And  spies  the  multitude  that  him  enround. 

2.  To  ‘  compass/  try  to  bring  about.  Obs.  rare—  *. 

1606  Earl  Northampton  in  True  <$•  Perfect  Relation 

Bbb  j  a,  A  crafty  pate,  enrounding  violently  the  ruine  of  our 
Soueraigne. 

II  En  route  (anrwt).  [Fr.]  On  the  way,  in  the 
course  of  the  journey  :  see  Route. 

Enruby,  Enruin  :  see  En-  prefix  2. 

Enrut :  see  En-  prefix  1  b. 

II  Ens  (enz),r/'.  PI.  entia  (enjia).  [I.aleL.  Ins  ;  a 
neuter  pr.  pple.  formed  from  L.  esse  to  be,  on  the 
supposed  analogy  of  thecompds.  absens,potens,  etc.] 

1.  Philos,  a.  Something  which  has  existence ; 
a  ‘being’,  entity,  as  opposed  to  an  attribute, 
quality,  etc. 

1614  T.  Adams  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  ciii.  19  Eter¬ 
nity  is  properly  the  duration  of  an  uncreated  Ens.  1650 
Bulwer  Anthropomet.  71  An  ens  is  such  naturally,  that  it 
should  act  or  suffer  something.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig. 
Mankind  323  Men  have  needlessly  multiplied  Entia.  1678 
Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  III.  1 13  For  it’s  necessary  that  every 
ens  or  being  be  derived  from  the  first  Being. 

b.  An  entity  regarded  apart  from  any  predicate 
but  that  of  mere  existence.  Also,  the  predicable 
‘  ens  ’  regarded  as  an  abstract  notion. 

iS8r  Sidney  Apol.  Poet  A  Arb.)  55  The  quiddity  of  Ens. 
[1628  Milton  Vacation  Ex  ere.,  Ens  is  represented  as  father 
of  the  Predicaments.]  1791  E.  Darwin  Bot.  Card.  1. 41  Ens 
without  weight,  and  substance  without  shade.  1870  Bowen 
Logic  iv.  90,  I  cannot  see  why  ens  is  not  thinkable. 

+  2.  =:  Essence.  Obs. 

1649  J.  E.  tr.  Behmen's  Ep.  9  The  dark  fiery  soule  con- 
ceiveth  the  Ens  and  Essence  of  the  Divine  light  in  her  selfe. 
1730  Phil.  Trans.  XXXVI.  288  It  is  the  very  Ens,  or  Being 
most  pure  of  Flame. 

+  b.  Alch.  (See  quots.)  Obs. 

1662  R.  Mathew  Uni.  Alch.  §  109.  178  Weigh  its  weight 
of  fresh  Ens  well  ground  together.  1683  Salmon  Doron 
md.  1.  327  Reduce  the  Mercury  of  the  Vulgar  into  its  first 
liquid  Ens.  1715  Kersey,  Ens  Primum,  the  most  effica¬ 
cious  Part  of  any  natural  Mixt  Body.  Ens  Veneris ,  sub¬ 
limation  of  equal  Parts  of  the  calcin'd  Powder  or  Cyprus 
Vitriol,  and  of  Sal  Armoniack.  1721-1800  in  Bailey  J  and 
in  mod.  Diets. 

Ens,  var.  of  Enes  adv.  Obs.  once. 

-f-  Ensacre,  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-1  +  Saore.]  trans. 
To  consecrate  to  an  ecclesiastical  office. 

1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  1.  cliii.  1583/2, 
I  was  promoted  to  the  dignytee  of  Archebyssliopp  ensacred 

6  receyued  in  the  holy  chyrche  of  Alexandrye. 

Ensad,  Ensafe,  -er,  Ensaffron  :  see  En- 

pref. 1  2  and  1  b. 

Ensaigne,  obs.  variant  of  Ensign. 

Ensaim,  var.  of  Enseam  vO  Obs. 
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Ensarned,  ppl.  a.  [ad.  OF.  enseignii,  en- 
sagnil ,  marked,  blazoned,  instructed,  skilled, 
adept.]  Skilled,  trained,  learned. 

1484  Caxton  Curtail  (1888)  10  And  alleway  emong  us 
courtyours  ensayned  {printed  enfayned]  we  folowe  more 
the  names  of  thoffyces  than  the  droytes  and  ryghtes. 

Ensaint:  see  Ett-pref.1  2. 

•f  EnsaTve,  v.  Obs.rare~'.  [f.  En-1  +  Salve 
sb.  or  v  ]  traits.  To  put  salve  upon  ;  to  anoint. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  tv.  916,  I  haue  bought  here 
oyntmentes.  .To  ensalue  his  body. 

Ensa'mpial,  ensau-mplal,  a.  Obs.  rare. 
[f.  Ensample  +  -al  :  it  is  uncertain  which  of  the 
two  forms  was  written  by  Pecock.]  Only  in  phrase 
his/orial  ensampial  {ensaumplal)  :  of  the  nature 
of  a  historical  example. 

c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  293  Or  it  is  historial  ensampial  of 
the  now  bifore  seid  Moral  Conversacioun.  Ibid.  III.  vi.  309 
No  parti.. being  historial  ensaumplal,  lettith  the  seid  en- 
dewing. 

Ensample  (enscrmp’l),  sb.  arch.  Forms:  4 
ensamp-,  ensaumpel,  -ul(le,  -il(l)e,  (insam- 
pil,  -saumpill,  5  emsampelle),  4-5  ensaumple, 
-nple,  ensawmp(i)l(e,  -yl,  3-  ensample.  [Al¬ 
tered  form  of  Asaumple,  a.  OF.  essample :  see 
Example  sb.  (An  AF.  ensample  occurs  in  some 
editions  of  Britton,  but  Nichols  reads  essaum- 
plarie.) ]  =  Example  in  various  senses. 

The  mod.  archaistic  use  is  almost  wholly  due  to  reminis¬ 
cence  of  the  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  four  of  these  passages  it  is  used  in  sense  2, 
and  is  retained  unaltered  in  the  R.  V. ;  in  the  remaining 
two  it  has  the  sense  3,  and  has  in  the  R.  V.  been  replaced 
by  example. 

1.  An  illustrative  instance. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  10595  (Gott.),  Be  (is  ensampil  may  men 
sy,  Godd  wald  scho  grew  and  clamb  on  hij.  1393  Gower 
Conf.  III.  138  Wherof  ensample  if  thou  wilt  seche,  Take 
hede.  14. .  Pol.  Rel.  ty  L.  Poems  98  A  gode  Ensampille  y 
wille  telle.  1436  Pol.  Poems  (1859)  II.  174  An  emsampelle 
of  deseytte.  1485  Caxton  Prcf.  Malory’s  Arthur ,  Also 
certeyn  bookes  of ensaumplesand  doctryne.  1548 W.  Patten 
Exp.  Scot,  in  Arb.  Garner  111.  80  That  if,  for  ensample  like 
to  this,  I  should  rehearse  to  you  out  of  the  Old  Testament, 
how  the  seven  plentiful  years,  etc.  1597  Morley  Introd. 
Mils.  20  Here  is  an  ensample,  peruse  it.  a  1850  Rossetti 
tr.  Dante’s  Vita  Nuova  1.  (1874)  81  By  which  ensamples  this 
thing  shall  be  made  manifest. 

f  b.  quasi-dtffo.  =  (  for  example  \  Obs. 
c  1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  n.  §  45  Ensampulle  as  thus:  the 
3ere  of  ovre  lord  1400,  etc. 

2.  A  precedent  which  may  be  followed  or  imi¬ 
tated  ;  a  pattern  or  model  of  conduct. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  446  And,  vor  ensample  of  hem,  o}>ere 
ensentede  perto.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  cxliv.  22  Bi  myn 
ensaumpill  all  fieyss . .  loue  him  wi^outen  end.  c  1386  Chau¬ 
cer  Prol.  520  To  drawen  folk  to  heuen . .  By  good  ensample. 
c  1440  York  Myst .  xxvii.  86  Here  schall  I  sette  3011  for  to 
see  [>is  3onge  childe  for  insaumpills  seere.  c  1489  Caxton 
Sonnes  of  Aymon  xii.  295  A  worthy  capytayn  is  the  myrrour 
&  ensaunple  to  thother  for  to  doo  well.  1531  Dial,  on  Laws 
Eng.  1.  xxvi.  (1638)  42  It  seemeth  that  he  doth  against  the 
ensample  of  God.  1556  Chron .  Gr.  Friars  (1852)  90  He  . . 
askyd  them  mercy  and  foryefnes  for  his  evylle  insampulle. 
1611  Bible  Phil.  iii.  17  Marke  them  which  walke  so,  as  ye 
haue  vs  for  an  ensample.  —  1  T/iess.  i.  7.  1641 J.  Jackson 
True  Evang.  T.  1.  85,  I  have  Esay  for  an  ensample.  1847 
Emerson  Poems ,  To  Rhea  Wks.  (Bohn)  1. 403,  I  make  this 
maiden  an  ensample  To  Nature. 

b.  Phrases  :  +  In  (f  to)  ensample  ;  to  g, ive ,  set 
{an)  ensample  ;  to  take  ensample  (+  at,  by,  of), 
c  1250  Old  Kent.  Serin,  in  O.  E.  Misc.  27  per-of  us  yeft 
ensample  po  |>rie  kinges  of  hepenesse.  c  1305  Edmund 
Conf.  498  in  E.  E.  P%  (1862)  84  pis  holi  man  euere  nam  his 
ensample  bi  seint  Thomas.  Ibid .  522  Nym  ensample  of  me. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  17288.  175  (Cott.)  Ensaumple  at  him  he 
toke.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xxvii.  1  Crist,  .settand  him 
ensaumpile  til  rightwismen.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xvii. 
324  What  sorwes  he  suflrede  in  ensample  of ous  alle.  c  1400 
Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxiv.  hi  To  gifife  his  men  ensaumple 
and  will  to  feight.  c  1410  Love  Bonavent.  Mirr.  xxvii. 
(1510)  H  iij,  He  prayeth  to  ensaumple  of  us  that  we 
shulde  oftsyth  pray,  c  1440  Lay  Folks  Mass-bk.  (MS.  C.), 
Grete  ensaumple  he  settes  hereto.  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la 
Tour  C  iij  b,  I  pray  yow  that  ye  take  ensample  here  at  me. 
1568  Grafton  Chron.  Edw.  Ill,  III.  284  Ye  shall  geve  by 
this  an  evill  ensample.  1865  Pusey  Truth  Eng.  Ch.  160 
The  ensample  which  He  gave  us  in  His  Holy  Childhood. 

+  c.  In  ensample :  after  the  model  {of) ;  in 
imitation  of  the  fact  {that).  Obs. 
c  1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  1.  §  21  In  ensample  that  the  zodiak 
in  hevene  is  ymagened  to  ben  a  superfice  contienyng  a  lati¬ 
tude  of  12  degrees.  ^1400  Destr.  Troy  1610  In  Ensample 
of  this  Cite  [w.  Troy],  .Rome  on  a  Riuer  rially  was  set. 

3.  A  deterrent  instance  of  punishment,  or  of  the 
evil  consequences  of  any  course  of  conduct;  a 
practical  warning.  Const,  to,  0/  {the  person  to  be 
warned),  also  with  possessive  pronoun.  Phrases, 
For,  f  in  ensample. 

C1340  Cursor  M.  47  (Trin.)  Ensaumpel  herby  to  hem  I 
sey,  pat  rage  in  her  riot  al  wey.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  1. 
1 19  Walys  ensample  micht  have  bene  To  3ow,  had  3e  It 
forow  sene.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  cclvii.  336  They  . . 
were  sore  punysshed  in  ensample  of  other.  1523  Ld.  Ber¬ 
ners  Eroiss.  I.  cccl.  561  They  shulde  neuer  haue  peace  with 
him,  in  ensample  to  all  other  townes.  1547  J.  Harrison 
Exhort.  Scottes  232  May  not  the  ruine  of  ye  Grekes . .  suffyee 
for  your  ensample?  1611  Bible  2  Peter  ii.  6  Making  them 
[Sodom  and  Gomorrha]  an  ensample  vnto  those  that  after 
should  liue  vngodly.  1858  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Audi  Alt.  I. 
xlviii.  189  Now  these  things  happened  for  our  ensamples. 


+  Ensa'mple,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  a.  To  authorize  by  example;  also,  to 
set  forth  as  an  example. 

C1380  Wvclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  10  Dedis  ben  nou3tis 
hat  ben  not  ensaumplid  and  wrou3t  by  \>ls  fadir.  1393 
Gower  Conf  I.  1  Somematere  Ensampled  of  the  old  wise, 
b.  To  give  an  example  or  instance  of. 
c  1380  Wyci.if Sel.  Wks.  III.  512  3ifhes  newe  reulesweren 
[etc.] . .  [he]  shulde  have  taught  hem  bo}?e  and  ensaumpled, 
boj>e  in  his  lif  and  spekinge.  1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  148  In 
what  maner  it  is  grevous,  Right  fain  I  wolde  ensample  here. 
c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  hi.  vi.  31 1  Crist  ensamplid  thilk  greet 
pouerte.  1589  Spenser  F.  Q.  Pref.,  Homere.  .hath  ensam¬ 
pled  a  good  governour  and  a  vertuous  man.  a  1599  —  in 
Farr  S.  P.  Eliz.  (1845)  I.  16  He. .  Ensampled  it  by  this  most 
righteous  deede. 

2.  To  give  an  example  to ;  to  instruct  by  ex¬ 
ample.  Also,  to  model  (something,  oneself)  by, 
upon. 

c  1380  Wvclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  360  For  Cristis  lyf  was 
beste,  hat  shulde  ensaumple  alle  o|?ir.  1393  Gower  Conf 
III.  241  Wherof  all  other.  .Ensampled  hem  upon  the  dede. 
1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  11.  iv.  47  Of  him  that  had  the  view 
of  the  Temple  (for  I  cannot  ensample  you  in  all)  take  this 
small  account.  Ibid.  111.  iv.  86  But  if  ever  he  had  a  true 
one  [sc.  sword],  it  must  be  made  and  ensampled  by  that 
of  Chinons  of  England. 

b.  intr.  To  give  an  example  {to), 
c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  n.  v.  168  Forto  ensaumple  to  othere 
men.  Ibid.  314  For  strengthe  of  her  ensaumpling  ..  tho 
circumstauncis  for  which  thei  so  ensampliden. 

Ensampler  (enscrmpbi).  Forms  :  4  en- 
samplaire,  4-5  ensaumpler.  [ad.  OFr.  essatn- 
plaire L.  exemplarium,  f.  exemplum  Example. 
Cf.  Exemplar  sb.] 

a.  A  copy,  pattern,  b.  A  ‘  copy  ’  of  a  book. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  in.  ix.  87  pou  drawest  alle  hmges 
of  pi  souereyne  ensampler.  1388  Wyclif  Joshua  Prol., 
Men  of  my  language,  the  whiche  oure  ensaumpleris  deliten. 
c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  in.  xix.  412  Thei  ou^ten  be  ensaumplers* 
of  moral  vertues. 

+  Ensa'mpling,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Ensample  v. 
+  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Ensample. 
c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  iii.  vi.  309  If eny  ensaumpling  schulde 
lette  the  seid  endewing,  it  schulde  be  the  ensaumpling  of 
Crist.  1598  Florio,  Rasempiatura ,  an  ensampling. 

Ensand,  Ensandal :  see  En-  pref.1  1  b. 
Ensanguine  (ensarqgwin),  v.  [f.  En-1  +  L. 
sanguin-em  blood.  Cf.  It.  insanguinare .]  trans. 
To  stain  with  blood. 

1667  [see  next],  17^7  Monthly  Rev.  XXIII.  509  In  tyran¬ 
nizing  over,  desolating,  ensanguining,  and  dishonouring 
France.  1878  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cv.  29  The  beloved 
Nile  and  other  streams  were  all  equally  tainted  and  en- 
1  sanguined. 

Ensanguined  (enste  rjgwind),///,  a.  [f,  En¬ 
sanguine  V.  +  -ED  1.] 

1.  Blood-stained,  bloody. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  654  Now  scatterd  lies  With  Car¬ 
casses  and  Arms  th’  ensanguind  Field.  1726  Thomson 
Winter  828  He  lays  them  [the  deer]  quivering  on  the  en¬ 
sanguined  snows.  1803  Ann.  Reg.  706  The  ferocity  of 
an  ensanguined  rabble.  1816  Byron  Parisina  xvii,  The 
dust,  which  each  deep  vein  Slaked  with  its  ensanguined 
rain.  1851  Mayne  Reid  Scalp  Hunt.  xxix.  216  His  eye 
was  caught  by  the  ensanguined  object  upon  the  rock. 

b.  fig. 

1806  Naval  Mag.  XV.  243  The  ensanguined  fury  with 
which  it  was  fought.  1829  K.  Digby  Broadst.  Hon.  I. 
Godefridus  128  The  most  ensanguined  pages  of  profane 
history.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  18  June  10/2  The  turbulent 
and  ensanguined  history  of  Ireland. 

2.  trail sf.  Dyed  or  stained  blood-colour ;  crimson. 

1784  Cowper  Task  iv.  217  Ensanguin’d  hearts,  clubs 

typical  of  strife.  1812  H.  &  J.  Smith  Rej.  Addr.,  Drury's 
Dirge  ix,  Jealousy’s  ensanguin’d  chalice,  Mantling  pours 
the  orient  wave,  a  1845  Barham  Ingot.  Leg.,  Metem¬ 
psychosis  132  Liquid  of  the  same  ensanguined  hue. 

Ensate  (ems^t),  a.  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L.  ensdtus , 
f.  L.  ensis  sword  :  see  -ate.]  Sword-shaped. 

1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot .  277  The  ensate  or  grassy 
ones  [leaves]  of  Asphodeleae. 

Ensaumpel,  -ul  le,  etc.,  var.  of  Ensample. 

+  Ensay,  7;.  Obs.  rare—1 .  [prob.  ad.  Sp.  en- 
sayar ;  cf.  OF.  ensay eri]  —  Assay  v.  4. 

1740  tr.  Barbas'  Metals ,  Mines ,  4  Min.  103  The  people 
.  .brought  me  some  of  the  Oar  to  ensay  it. 

Ensayme,  var.  of  Enseam  v.1  Obs. 
t  EnscaTe,  v.  Obs.  rare—1.  [?  f.  En-  pref.x  + 
Scale  (in  music).]  trans.  ?To  attune. 

1638-48  G.  Daniel  Eclog.  v.  1 15  When  the  flood  Of  devine 
fury,  might  enscale  our  Ears  T’  astonishment. 

Enscance,  obs.  var.  Ensconce. 

Enscarf :  see  En-  pref. 1  1  b. 
t  Ensche’dule,  V.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  En-1* 
Schedule  sb.]  trans.  To  insert  in  a  schedule ; 
to  write  down  on  a  list ;  to  schedule. 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V ,  v.  ii.  73  Whose  Tenures  and  par¬ 
ticular  effects  You  haue  enschedul’d  briefely  in  your  hands. 

Enscheryching :  see  Encherish.* 
t  Ensclatrndre,  v.  Obs.  rare—1.  [Corrupt  var. 
of  Esclandre.]  trans.  To  bring  scandal  upon. 

1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  4  Eny  riotour,  oher  contekour, 
oher  such  by  whom  pe  fraternite  myght  be  ensclaundred. 

Ensconce  fensk^ns),  v.  Forms:  6  enscance, 
7  ensconse,  6-7  inskonce,  -sc,  6-8  insconce, 
-sc,  6-  ensconce,  [f.  En-  1  +  Sconce  sb.,  small  for¬ 


tification,  earthwork,  prob.  ad.  OF.  escohse  hiding- 
place,  place  of  shelter,  whence  esconser  to  hide, 
shelter,  which  may  be  the  source  of  some  of  the 
uses  of  this  verb.  Cf.  Sconce  v. 

The  form  enscance  in  Barret  suggests  derivation  from  Du. 
skans  =  Sconce.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  furnish  with  ‘  sconces  *  or  earth¬ 
works  ;  to  fortify.  Also  absol.  Obs. 

1590  Sir  J.  SmytheD/jo  Weapons  12  b,  A  vaine  opinion  of 
insconsing  of  Sconces  in  the  drie  grounds  of  England.  1611 
Florio,  Bastionare,  to  ensconce,  to  blocke.  1752  Carte 
Hist.  Eng.  III.  674  To  insconce  the  bridges,  to  stop  the 
fords.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Ensconce,  to  in¬ 
trench  ;  to  protect  by  a  slight  fortification. 

absol.  1598  Barret  Tlteor.  Warres  11.  i.  16  He  is  to 
enscance  and  fortifie  as  commodity  and  the  place  will 
permit. 

f  2.  To  shelter  within  or  behind  a  fortification ; 
also  transf.  and  fig.  Obs. 

1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  11.  ii.  38,  I  must  get  a  sconce  for 
my  head,  and  Insconce  it  to.  1593  —  Lucr.  1515  He  enter¬ 
tain’d  a  show,  so  seeming  iust,  And  therein  so  ensconc’t  his 
secret  euill,  that,  etc.  a  1628  Denison  Hcav.  Bang.  (1631)80 
The  Israelites  were  insconsed  with  strong  bulwarkes.  1663 
Butler  Hud.  1.  iii.  1349  A  Fort  of  Error,  to  ensconce  Ab¬ 
surdity  and  Ignorance.  1686  W.  de  Britaine  Hum.  Prud. 
Convers.  21  ’Tis  my  Complacency  that  Vest  to  have,  T’ 
insconce  my  Person  from  Frigidity,  a  1734  North  Exam . 
iii.  viii.  r  79  (1740)  644  His  Person  . .  is  insconsed. 
t  b.  refl.  Also  fig.  Obs. 

1590  Sir  J.  Smyth  Disc.  Weapons  13  Wet  grounds  where 
they  may  ensconce  themselves  with  small  cost  within  little 
Hands.  1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  1.  6  Inskonsing  my 
selfe  euery  two  dayes,  where  I  would  leaue  Garrisons  for 
my  retreat.  1678  Butler  Hud.  111.  i.  1115  He  . .  Insconc’d 
himself  as  formidable  As  could  be  underneath  a  Table. 
fig.  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  xlix,  Against  that  time  do  1  in- 
sconce  me  here  Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  owne  desart. 
1627  Speed  England ,  etc.,  Wales  xiv.  §  3  The  Country  hath 
not  naturall  prouision  to  ensconce  her  selfe  against  the 
extremitie  of  winds  and  weather, 
f  e.  intr.  for  refl. 

1600  Capt.  Smith  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  III.  257,  I  would  haue 
holden  this  course  of  insconsing  euery  two  dayes  march. 
1663  Butler  Hud.  1.  iii.  416  The  Fort  where  he  ensconc’d. 
1721  D’Urfey  New  Operas  250  E’er  I  could  Ensconce, 
comes  up  this  Devil  agen. 

3.  trans.  To  establish  in  a  place  or  position  for 
the  purpose  a.  of  concealment ;  b.  of  security, 
comfort,  c  snugness  ’,  etc.  Chiefly  refl. 

a.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  111.  iii.  97,  I  will  ensconce  mee 
behinde  the  Arras.  1826  Scott  Woodst.  viii,  He  must  dis¬ 
cover  where  this  Stewart  hath  ensconced  himself.  .841 
Catlin  N.  Amer.  Ind.  (1844)  I.  xxi.  155,  I  have  been 
closely  ensconced  in  an  earth-covered  wig- warn.  1849  Miss 
Mulock  J.  Halifax  (ed.  17)  329,  [I]  ensconced  myself  be¬ 
hind  the  sheltering  bank  blinds.  1877  Clery  Min.  Tact. 
xii.  147  Bodies  of  French  skirmishers  ensconced  themselves 
in  the  undulations  of  the  ground. 

b.  1820  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk.  II.  126  The  parson,  who 
was  deeply  ensconced  in  a  high-backed  oaken  chair.  1840 
Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xviii,  Ensconcing  themselves,  in  the 
warm  chimney-corner.  1847  Ld.  Lindsay  Chr.  Art.  I.  121 
A  vine,  emblematical  of  the  church,  .the  four  doctors  of  the 
Latin  church  ensconced  among  its  branches.  1862  Lytton 
Sir.  Story  II.  73  His  guest  had  ensconced  himself  in 
Forman’s  old  study. 

Hence  Ensco’ncing  vbl.  sb. 

1590  Sir  J.  Smyth  Disc.  Weapons  13  Their  ensconcings  in 
the  drie  grounds  upon  the  Havens  of  England,  are  to  small 
purpose,  a  1652  Brome  Mad  Couple  11.  i.  Wks.  1873  I.  31, 
I  need  no  more  insconsing  now  in  Ram-alley. 

Enscore,  Enscreen,  Enscroll :  see  En- 
prefl  3,  1  b,  2. 

Ensculpture :  see  Insculpture. 

Enseal  (ensrl),  v.  arch.  Forms:  4-5  en- 
sele,  (5  enceyl),  6-7  enseal(l)e,  5- enseal.  Also 
5-7  inseal.  [a.  OFr.  cnscel-er,  enceel-er,  enseal-er , 
f.  en-  (see  En-1)  +scel  (mod.  sccau)  Seal.] 

1.  trans.  To  affix  a  seal  to  (a  document) ;  to 
attest  or  confirm  by  sealing. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  258  Bo]>e  to  hold  couenanz 
with  scrite  enselid  )>e  dede.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  11.  112 
In  ]>e  date  of  |>e  deuel  f>is  dede  I  assele  [v.r.  ensele].  1443 
Test.  Ebor.  (1855)  II.  134  A  speciall  wille  enceylyd  with  the 
seale  of  myn  armes.  1466  in  Paston  Lett.  No.  554.  II.  284 
Divers  old  deeds,  some  without  date,  insealed  under  auten- 
ticke  seales.  1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  107  b,  The  heire 
of  the  disseysour  that  ensealeth  the  deede.  a  1709  Atkyns 
Pari.  Sf  Pol.  Tracts  (17 34)  175  The  Statutes,  .require  Inden¬ 
tures  ensealed  by  the  Electors  to  be  tack’d  to  the  Writ. 
fig.  a  1500  Chaucer  s  Dreme  1016  For  every  thing  he  said 
there,  Seemed  as  it  insealed  were.  1581  J.  Bell  Haddon's 
Answ.  Osor.  444  That  one  onely  Sacrifice,  which  Christ  .. 
did  enseale,  and  Ratify  with  his  owne  precious  body. 

b.  To  put  a  seal  or  stamp  upon  (a  measure  or 
weight)  in  token  of  its  being  up  to  the  standard. 

1467  in  Eng.  67/^(1870)383  That  it  be  made  after  the 
wyght  ensealed  accordynge  to  the  kynges  standard,  c  1610 
in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  II.  15  That  every  Vintner  have  their 
pots  and  their  measures  sized  and  insealed  after  the  standard 
of  the  University. 

2.  To  close  with  a  seal,  seal  up. 

^1340  Hampole  Psalter  Prol. ,  J>is  boke  is  cald  garthen 
closed  wel  enseled.  1465  Paston  Lett.  No.  502.  II.  187  A 
box  enselyd  with  hys  owyn  seall.  1613  Sir  H.  Finch  Law 
(1636)  22  A  boxe  insealed  with  charters.  17x4  Scroggs 
Courts-leet  (ed.  3)  no  A  Box  ensealed  with  writings.  1886 
Burton  Arab .  Nts.  (abridged)  I.  78  A  well-shut  house  With 
keyless  locks  and  doors  ensealed. 

fig.  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  15 1  But  this  enseled  [v.r, 
ensealed]  til  an  other  day. 
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Ensealing,  vbl.sb.  [f.  Enseal  v.  +  -ing  L] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Enseal,  lit.  and  fig. 

i 531-2  Act  23  Hen.  VIII,  c.  6  §  8  At  the  tyme  of  ensealynge 
of  the  proces  for  execucion.  1561  Daus  tr.  Bullinger  on 
Apoc.  (1573)  100  11 e  ^imse^e  geeveth  them  faith  and  his 
spirite,  which  is  the  insealyng  of  their  mynds.  1755  Magens 
Insurances  II.  386  At  the  Ensealing  and  Delivery  hereof. 

t  Ensealing,  ppl.  a.  Ohs.  [f.  Enseal  v.  + 
-ing2.]  That  enseals  or  confirms. 

1563  M an M usculus’  Commonpl.  278  b,  They  [Sacraments] 
doe  confirme  us,  not  as  the  very  ensealing  spirite  himselfe 
doth,  but  as  ensealing  signes. 

+  Ensealment.  Obs.  [f.  Enseal  v.  +  -ment.] 
The  action  of  ensealing ;  that  which  enseals  or 
confirms  ;  a  confirmation. 

1581  Marbeck  Bk .  of  Notes  92  Our  Baptime  is  a  certaine 
.  .ensealement  and  Sacrament  of  our  attonement  with  God. 

+  Ensea’lll,  sb.  Obs .  In  5  ensayme.  [?f. 

next  vb.]  That  which  is  enseamed  or  cleansed 
away ;  superfluous  fat ;  scourings. 
i486  Bk.  St.  A  Ibans  B  j  a,  Ensayme  of  an  hawke  is  thegrece. 

+  Enseam,  v.1  Obs.  Forms:  5  enceym,  5-7 
ensayme,  -seame,  (7  ensaim,  -sayn),  6-  en¬ 
seam  ;  also  7-8  inseame.  [ad.  OF.  *ensaime-r 
(cf.  ensemer  in  Cotgr.),  altered  form  of  essaimer 
(mod.  esseimer,  essimer),  f.  es-,  L.  ex-  +  OF. 

( *saini),  sain  grease  (mod.  sain-doux  lard) med. 
L.  sagimen  stuffing.  Cf.  Seam  sb.  grease,  lard.] 

1.  trans.  To  cleanse  (a  hawk,  later  also  a  horse) 
of  superfluous  fat. 

C1450  Bk.  Hawkyng  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  308  Withdrawe  his 
mete  in  the  mewe  sevennyghe  and  wasch  it  eche  tyme,  and 
sumtyme  with  vinegre  til  he  be  enceymyd.  i486  Bk.  St. 
Albans  B  j  a,  It  is  tyme  for  to  fede  hir  with  wash  mete  and 
to  begynne  to  ensayme  hire,  a  1528  Skelton  Ware  Ha7vke 
78  She  was  not  clene  ensaymed.  1575  Turberv.  Falconrie 
in  Edin.  Rev.  (1872)  Oct.  356  How  you  shall  enseame  a 
hawke,  or  give  her  castings  and  scourings.  1598  Florio, 
Alenarey  to  enseame  a  horse.  1611  Cotgr.,  Ensemer ,  to 
inseam ;  unfatten.  1614  Markham  Cheap  Hush.  (1623)  55 
Till  you  have  enseamed  him  [your  hunting  horse],  hardned 
his  flesh,  taken  away  his  inward  grease.  1639  T.  de  Grey 
Compl.  Horsem.  340  If  you  bee  in  the  way  of  ensayning 
your  horse.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  III.  69  Twenty  days 
before  we  enseam  a  falcon. 

•fl  b.  (See  quot. :  perh.  only  a  misapprehension.) 
1611  Cotgr.,  Affener ,  to  feed  or  inseame  with  hay;  to 
stall-feed. 

2.  intr.  for  refl.  of  the  hawk  :  To  become  clear 
of  superfluous  fat,  etc. 

i486  Bk.  St.  A  ibans  B  iij  a,  As  she  ensaymeth  hir  fete  will 
wax  yolow  and  smothe.  1615  Latham  Falconry  (1633)  62 
Reasonable  time  . .  that  she  may  inseame  inwardly,  and 
outwardly  together. 

Hence  Ens  earning  vbl.  sb. 

c  1575  Perfect  Bk.  Sparhawkes  (1886)  15  Ensayming  is  to 
take  her  gresynes  and  foulnes  awaye.  1615  Latham  Fal¬ 
conry  (1633)  45  No  one  of  the  other  sort  of  hawks  is  in  a 
quarter  of  that  danger  in  their  inseaming  that  she  is  in. 

+  Ensea  m,  v .2  Obs .  [ad.  Fr.  enseimer  (now 
ensimer) ;  OFr.  ensaimer ,  f.  en-  (see  En-1)-}- 
OF.  *saim,  sain  :  see  Enseam  z/.1]  trans.  To 
load  with  grease.  Hence  Ensea*med  ppl.  a.  fig. 

The  Fr.  word  is  now  used  only  in  sense  *  to  grease  (cloth)', 
whence  perh.  the  fig.  use  in  Shaks. 

1562  Leigh  Armorie  (1597)  5 7  Hee  is  not  enseamed  with 
much  fatnesse,  but  is  all  of  muscles  and  senues.  1602  Shaks. 
Ham.  hi.  iv.  92  In  the  ranke  sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed. 

Enseam  (ensrm),  v.3  Also  7-8  inseam.  [f. 
En-1-!-  Seam  sb.  and  v.] 

■j*l.  trans.  To  sew  or  stitch  up  in.  Obs. 

1605  Camden  Rem.  (1636)  35  A  jewel  . .  which  one  stale 
away  and  enseamed  it  in  his  thigh.  Ibid .  (1657)  66  Jupiter 
halted  when  Bacchus  was  enseamed  in  his  thigh. 

2.  To  mark  as  with  a  seam.  Cf.  Seam  v. 

1611  Beaum.  &  Fl.  4  Plays  in  One ,  Triumph  of  Death  vi, 
Take  him  dead-drunk  now,  without  repentance,  His  lechery 
inseam'd  upon  him.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xix.  544  Deep  o’er 
his  knee  inseam’d,  remain’d  the  scar.  1856  T.  Aird  Poet. 
Wks.  79  Gray  men  enseamed  with  many  a  scar. 

+  Ensea  m.  vA  Obs.  rare.  [Of  obscure  etymo¬ 
logy  :  cf.  ME.  in  same,  inseme  together  ;  also  ON. 
semja  to  put  together.]  trans.  ?  To  bring  together, 
a.  To  include  or  contain  together,  b.  To  intro¬ 
duce  to  company. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  xi.  35  And  bounteous  Trent,  that 
in  him  selfe  enseames  Both  thirty  sorts  of  fish,  and  thirty 
sundry  streames.  1607  Chapman  Bussy  D’Ambois  Plays 
1873  II.  16  Beaupres,  come  I'le  enseame  thee  :  Ladies  . .  I 
haue  heere  a  friend  that  I  would  gladlie  enter  in  your 
Graces. 

t  Ensea’r,  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-1  +  scar ,  Sere  a.] 
trans.  To  dry  up. 

1607  Shaks.  Timon  iv.  iii.  1S7  Enseare  thy  Fertile  and  Con¬ 
ceptions  wombe. 

+  Ensea  rch,  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  encerche ,  f. 
encerchier  :  see  next  vb.]  The  action  of  the  vb. 
Ensearch  ;  search. 

a  1509  Instr.  Hen.  VII  to  Am  bass,  in  Brit.  Mag.  II.  403 
The  kings,  .servants,  .shall  make  inquisician,  and  enserche. 
1529  More  Heresyes  11.  Wks.  191/2  The  churche  by  dily- 
gent  enserche,  fyndeth  the  life  of  a  man  holy.  1530  Palsgr. 
Introd.  3  After  enqueryand  ensertche  made  for  them,  dyvers 
came  unto  my  handes.  1605  Verstegan  Dec.  Intell.  i.  (1628) 
11  Such  insearch  and  enquirie  as  he  most  diligently  made. 

Ensearch (ensoMtJ),^.  Obs.exc.arch.  Forms: 
4-5  encerche,  4-6  enserch(e,  -searche,  (6 
Vol.  III. 


ensertche),  6-  ensearch.  Also  6  inserch(e, 
-search(e.  [ME.  enccrche{ii ,  enserche{n,  ad.  OF. 
encerchier ,  enserchier ,  f.  en  (see  En-  I)  +  cerchier 
(Fr.  chercher)  to  Search.] 

1.  trans.  To  look  carefully  through  (a  country, 
place,  book  or  document) ;  to  examine,  pry  into, 
scrutinize,  search.  Also  fig. 

1382  Wyclif  Gen.  xxxi.  37  Thou  . .  hast  enserchid  alle  my 
necessaryes  of  hows.  £1400  Maundev.  xxxi.  (1839)  3X4  For 
to  encerche  tho  Contrees.  £1449  Pecock  Repr.  1.  xiii.  71 
It  is  no  nede  me  forto.  .encerche  the  writingis  of  Doctouris. 
1531  Elyot Gov.  ii.  ix.  (1883)  II.  no  He  folowing  with  his 
swerde  redy  drawen  wolde  therwith  enserche  the  bedde, 
cofers,  and  all  other  places  of  his  chambre.  1563-87  Foxe 
A.  M.  (1596)  965/2  Studiously  to  ensearch  and  peruse  the 
places  of  holy  Scripture.  1577  Stanyhurst  Descr.  I  rel.  in 
HolinshedVl.  Ep.  Ded.,  If  it  shall  stand  with  your  honor 
his  pleasure,  .at  vacant  houres  to  insearch  it,  you  shall  find 
therein  etc.  1855  Singleton  Virgil  I.  124  But  to  ensearch 
the  cursed  cold  [soil]  is  hard. 

Jig.  £1430  Hymns  Virg.  (18 67)  117  Graunte  pat  we  may 
oure  silf  to  enserche  &  se.  1537  Inst.  Chr.  Man  M  vj  b,  But 
if  he  diligently  enserche  his  own  harte.  1549  Chaloner 
tr.  Erasm.  Moris  Enc.  F  iij  b,  An  ungodly  curiositee  to  en- 
searche  the  secrets  of  Nature.  1566  Drant  Wail.  Hierim. 

K  vj  b,  Let  us  insearche  and  trye  our  selves,  and  turne  to 
God  againe.  1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xvii.  29  If  we 
giue  repulses,  we  are  presently  . .  insearched  for  the  cause. 

2.  To  seek  for  (a  person  or  thing) ;  to  inquire 
after.  Also  with  out. 

1382  Wyclif  Zeph.  i.  6  Whiche  sou^ten  . .  not  the  Lord 
nether  enserchiden  hym.  1436  Pol.  Poems  (1859)  II*  2°3 
Pease  men  shulde  enserche  with  besinesse.  1530  Palsgr. 
Introd.  3,  I  dyd  my  effectuall  devoire  to  ensertche  out  suche 
bokes.  1538  Starkey  England  1.  ii.  39  We  must  now  seke 
out  and  enserch  the  veray  true  commyn  wele. 

3.  To  search  into  (facts,  errors,  etc.) ;  to  inquire 
into,  investigate.  Also  with  obj.  sentence:  To 
inquire. 

c  1400  Prymcr  in  Eng.  in  Maskell  Mon.  Rit.  II.  130  That 
thou  enquere  my  wickidnesse  and  enserche  my  synne.  1530 
Tindale  Answ.  More  iv.  iii.  Wks.  III.  171  Then  we  will 
ensearch  whether  it  may  be  a  sacrament  or  no.  1541  Elyot 
Image  Gou.  61  Than  wolde  he  diligently  ensearche,  of  what 
perfection  their  woorkes  were.  1577  Stanyhurst  Descr. 
Irel.  in  Holinshed  VI.  35  Cambrensis  insearcheth  diverse 
philosophicall  reasons  in  finding  out  the  cause.  1581  W. 
Stafford  Exam.  Compl.  i.  (1876)  30  Would  ensearch  the 
default,  and  then  certifie  the  good  man  of  the  house  thereof. 

4.  intr.  To  make  search ;  to  inquire. 

1382  Wyclif  Dent.  xix.  18  Whanne  moost  bisily  enseerch- 
ynge  thei  fynden,  etc.  £1450  Bk.  Curfasye  232  in  Babees 
Bk.  (1868)  306  Enserche  no  fyr  pen  falles  to  the.  1481 
Caxton  Myrr.  iii.  x.  152  Tholomeus  . .  was  he  . .  that 
most  enserched  of  the  sterres.  1494  Fabyan  vi.  clxxxv.  184 
Enserchynge  thorugh  his  landes  for  suche  a  knyght.  1533-4 
Act  25  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  9  §  6  To  enserch  or  make  any  in- 
querie  thereof.  1587  M.  Grove  Pelops  §  Hipp.  (1878)  15, 

I  wil  that  ye  ensearch  foorthwith,  and  it  reueale  to  me. 

t  Ensea'rclier.  Obs.  Forms:  4  enserchere, 
5-6  enserchour,  6  ensercher,  insearcher.  [f. 
Ensearch  z>.  +  -er  :  in  ME.  a.  OF .encerc'here,  - eor. ] 
One  who  searches,  pries,  or  inquires  into. 

1382  Wyclif  Ecclus.  xiv.  22  Who  thenketh  out  the  weies 
of  hym  in  his  herte.  .goende  aftir  it  as  enserchere.  £1440 
Gesta  Rom.  xvi.  55  (Add.  MS.)  The  first  of  you  is  a  stronge 
werriour,  The  second  best  counseiloure,  and  the  thirde  the 
sotelest  enserchour.  ^1535  More  Wks.  3  A  desirous  en¬ 
serchour  of  the  secretes  of  nature.  1577-87  Holinshed 
Chrcni.  I.  9/1  Cambrensis.  .was  a  curious  insearcher  therof. 

+  Ensea  rching,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Ensearch 
v.  +  -ing1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Ensearch; 
the  action  of  looking  for,  or  inquiring  into. 

c  1430  tr.  T.  a  Kempis ’  Imit.  1.  iii,  What  auailij?  grete 
enserching  of  hidde  &  derke  pinges?  1531-2  Act  23  Hen. 
VIII ,  c.  8  §  1  The  inserchinge,  finding  and  wasshinge  of 
the  saide  tinne.  1605  Verstegan  Dec.  Intell.  i.  (1628)  11 
Tacitus  a  man  curious  in  the  insearching,  .for  the  originall 
of  the  Germans. 

Enseat :  see  En-  prefJ  1  a. 

+  Enseel  (ensrl),  v.  Obs.  rare—' .  In  5  ensile, 
[f.  En-1  +  Seel  vi]  trans.  To  stitch  up  the  eye¬ 
lids  of  (a  hawk). 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  A  ij  b,  He  most  take  with  hym  needed 
and  threde  to  ensile  the  hawkes  that  ben  takien.  1678- 
1706  in  Phillips.  1721-80  in  Bailey  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 
Enseem  :  see  En-  prefA  3. 
t  Ense*er,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  inseer.  [f.  En-1 
+  Seer.]  One  who  sees  or  looks  into  (anything). 
c  1400  Test.  Love  iii.  (1560)  293/1  This  leude  book,  .by  a 
good  inseer  may  be  understande.  1535  Joye  Apol.  Tindale 
20  God . .  is  onely  the  enseer  and  sercher  of  herte  and  mynde. 

Ensege,  -segge,  var.  of  Ensiege. 

Enseigne,  -eyne,  -eygne,  obs.  ff.  Ensign. 
Enseignment,  var.  of  Ensignment. 

+  Ensei  se,  V.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [ad.  OF.  enseisir , 
ensaisir ,  f.  en-  (see  En-1)  +  saisir  to  Seise.]  trans. 
To  put  (a  person)  in  possession. 

c  1420  A  nturs  of  A  rth.  xxiii,  That  segge  schalle  ensese 
him  atte  a  session. 

Ensemble  (ansanb’l),  adv.  and  sb.  Also  5  in- 
samble.  [a.  Fr.  ensemble*.— late  L.  insimul,  f.  in 
in  +  simul  at  the  same  time.] 

f  A.  adv.  Together,  at  the  same  time.  Obs. 
c  1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  457  And 
when  hit  is  boylet  ensemble  in  the  settynge  doune,  put 
therto  a  lytel  vynegur.  1494  Fabyan  vii.  482  The  .ii.  car- 
dynallys  ensemble  sped  theim  vnto  Parys.  Ibid.  vii.  574Vpon 
the  .vii.  daye  in  lyke  wyse  played  insamble  an  Henauder, 


and  one  Iohn  Standysshe,  esquyer.  a  1528  Skelton  Sp . 
Parrot  417  For  ffrantiknes  and  wylfulnes  and  braynles  en- 
sembyll,  The  nebbis  of  a  lyon  they  make  to  trete  and 
trembyll. 

||  B.  sb.  (Only  as  Fr.) 

1.  All  the  parts  of  anything  taken  together  so 
that  each  part  is  considered  only  in  relation  to  the 
whole  ;  the  general  effect  (of  a  person’s  appear¬ 
ance,  a  whole  work  of  art,  etc.).  Also  Tout  en¬ 
semble  (twtansanb’l)  [Fr.  tout  all]  in  same  sense. 

1703  Tate  Portrait-Roy.  H.  M.  Picture  Notes  22  There 
must  be,  what  Painters  call,  an  agreement  of  the  Tout  En¬ 
semble.  1750  Chesterf.  Lett.  (1792)  III.  70  All  these  trifling 
things,  .collectively  form  that  pleasingyV  ne spais  quoi,  that 
ensemble  which  they  are  utter  strangers  to.  1782  Pownall 
Antiq.  81  The  ensemble  of  the  piece  will  be  hid  from  us 
and  unintelligible.  1823  Byron  Juan  xiv.  xl,  The  ‘  tout 
ensemble’  of  his  movements  wore  a  Grace.  1833  Ht, 
Martineau  Briery  Cr.  v.  108  One  might  almost  call  his 
ensemble  slovenly  to-day.  1855  H.  Spencer  Princ .  Psychol. 
(1872)  II.  vi.  ix.  126  The  proportions  of  its  body  and  limbs  - 
in  their  ensemble  and  details,  are  nearly  the  same.  1879 
Beerbohm  Patagonia  iii.  37  A  shaggybeard  and  moustache 
completed  the  toutensemble  of  his  really  striking  face. 

2.  Mil. 

1853  Stocqueler  Mil.  Encycl.,  Ensemble ,  together ;  the 
exact  execution  of  the  same  movements,  performed  in  the 
same  manner,  and  by  the  same  motions. 

+  Ense  mble,  v.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  ensemble-r  in 
same  sense.  Cf.  Assemble.]  trans.  To  bring 
together,  assemble ;  also  refl.  and  intr.  for  reft. 

a  1300  Leg.  St.  Gregory  982  pe  cardinals  al  togider  come, 
Ensembled  \>z.i  were  alle  }?o.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  5467  pay 
ensemblede  [?anne  to-gadre  anon.  1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr. 
(1495)  it  By  very  charite  were  they  [the  hermits]  ensembled, 
alied  and  unyed.  1533  More  Apol.  xlvii.  Wks.  920/2 
Openly  by  day  they  ensembled  themselfe  together  to  the 
noumber  of  an  hundred. 

+  Ense-mbly.  Obs.  rare  —  '.  In  5  ensemble, 
[a.  OF.  ensetnblee,  f.  ensembler :  see  prec.]  =  As¬ 
sembly. 

£  1480  Kyng  8f  Hermit  21  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  (1864)  I3  With 
ryali  fests  and  feyr  ensemble,  Wjth  all  y°  lordys  of  that 
contre  :  With  hym  thergan  thei  dwell. 

+  Ense'mplary.  Obs.  Also  4  ensamplarie. 
[app.  a  doublet  of  Ensampler  ;  Gower’s  use  sug¬ 
gests  that  he  regarded  it  as  f.  Ensample  +  -ery.] 
Examples  collectively ;  example  in  the  abstract. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  292  A  tale  . .  Which  is  of  olde  en- 
samplarie.  Ibid.  III.  48  [History]  is  of  great  ensemplary 
Agein  the  vice  of  sorcery. 

Ensence,  -ense,  obs.  forms  of  Incense. 
Ensense,  obs.  form  of  Insense  v.,  to  instruct. 

+  Ensent,  sb.  Obs.  rare  —  ',  [f.  next.]  Assent. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  317  J>oru  ensent  of  hyr  tueye  sones. 

+  Ense*nt,  V.  Obs.  In  3-4  encent,  -senti. 
[var.  of  Assent.]  intr.  To  assent  or  consent  to. 

c  1290  Lives  Saints  (1887)  280  pe  pope  makede  him  daun- 
cherous  :  and  nolde  ensenti  per-to.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724) 
171  pe  kyng  poru  ys  conseyl  encented  wel  her  to.  c  1305 
Edmund  Conf  81  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  73  He  ne  dude  neuere 
lecherie  :  ne  neuere  ensentede  [>erto. 

Ensense,  -she,  -ye,  -yhe,  obs.  ff.  Ensign. 
Ensepulchre  (ense-pzflkai),  v.  [f.  En-1  + 
Sepulchre.]  trans.  To  put  into  a  sepulchre;  to 
entomb.  Also  transf. 

1820  Milman  Fall  Jerusalem  (1821)  160  The  vast  common 
doom  ensepulchres  the  world.  1827  Pollok  Course  T.  vii, 
Cities  . .  ensepulchred  beneath  the  flood.  1841  Moir  in 
Blackw.  Mag.  L.  390  The  oblivious  gulf,  whose  mazy  gloom 
Ensepulchres  so  many  things.  1885  Tennyson  Bali?i 
Poems  146  Let  the  wolves’  black  maws  ensepulchre  Their 
brother  beast. 

Enseraph  :  see  En-  pref}-  2. 

Enserch,  obs.  form  of  Enseakch. 
t  Ense  rchise.  Obs.  [as  if  a.  OF.  *encerchise, 
f.  encerchier  to  Ensearch.]  A  search,  inquiry. 

1436  Pol.  Poems  (1859)  II.  195  Thus  was  he  wonte.  .One 
suche  enserchise  busily  to  abyde. 

+  Ense’red,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare  — '.  [f.  En-  1  + 
Sere  + -ed1.]  Furnished  with  ‘seres’  (defined  in 
Bk.  St.  Albans  as  ‘  the  skin  on  the  legs  ’). 

i486  Bk.  St.  A  Ibans  A  vij  a,  This  hawke  has . .  a  faire  en- 
seryd  legge. 

Enserf:  see  En  -  pref y  2. 

Ensew(e,  obs.  forms  of  Ensue. 

Enshade  (enp^d),  v.  [f.  En-  1  +  Shade  jA] 
trans.  T o  envelop  in  shade. 

18. .  HallCmne  A/ter Sunset  in  Sharp  Sonnets  this  Cent. 
(1886)  38  While  we  lie  Enshaded,  lulled,  beneath  heaven’s 
breezeless  sky. 

Enshadow,  Enshawl :  see  En-  pref.^  1  a. 
Ensheath(e  (enJf-Jj,  -S),  v.  Also  7  inaheath. 
[f.  En-1  +  Sheath  sb.,  Sheathe  v.]  trans.  To 
enclose  in,  or  as  in,  a  sheath. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  50  My  throat,  .hath  quite 
swallow’d  vp  and  ensheath’d  my  tongue.  1737  Ozell 
Rabelais  m.  xxxiii.  III.  39  The  velvet  scabbard  that  in- 
sheatheth  it.  1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  8/2  By  the  triple 
partition  of  its  tendon,  it  ensheaths  the  lumbar  muscles. 
i860  Ld.  Lytton  Lvcile  11.  vi.  §  9  In  the  young  heart . . 
A  love  large  as  life,  deep  and  changeless  as  death,  Lay  en- 
sheathed. 

Hence  Enshea'thing  ppl.  a. 

1877  Kinglake  Crimea  VI.  vi.  317  The  ensheathing 
columns  were  roughly  handled. 

Enshell,  Enshelter :  see  En-  pref.'  i  a. 
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ENSIGNMENT. 


1  E’nshield,  ci.  Obs.  rare ~l.  [Usually  taken 
as  =  ensliieldedy  pa.  pple.  of  next,  which  suits  the 
apparent  sense  ;  but  the  accent  is  peculiar.  Perh. 
f.  En-  1  +  Shield  sb.]  ?  Shielded,  concealed. 

1603  Shaks.  Mens,  for  M.  n.iv.  80  These  blacke  Masques 
Proclaime  an  en-shield  beauty. 

Enshield  (enjrld),  v.  rare.  [f.  En-1  +  Shield 
v.]  trans.  To  guard  or  screen  as  with  a  shield. 

1855  Singleton  Virgil  1. 293  This  altar  will  Enshield  us 
all.  1859  Miss  Mulock  Romant.  T.  301  The  frail,  trem¬ 
bling  child  stood  still  enshielded  by  Olofs  arms. 

Enshore,  obs.  form  of  Inshore. 

Enshrine  (enjrarn),  v.  Also  6-S  inshrine, 
(6  enshryne,  7  inserine),  [f.  En-1  +  Shrine.] 

1.  trans.  To  enclose  (a  sacred  relic,  the  image 
of  a  deity  or  saint)  in  a  shrine ;  to  place  (a  revered 
or  precious  object)  in  an  appropriate  receptacle. 

1586  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  11.  xiii.  (1612)  60  Philoctes  . .  His 
, ashes  did  conuayTo  Italy,  inshrined  in  his  Temple  thereto 
stay.  1623  Massinger  Dk.  Milan  11.  i,  Though  but  a  ducat, 
We  will  enshrine  it  as  a  holy  relic.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  719 
To  inshrine  Belus  or  Serapis  thir  Gods,  a  1744  Pope  Wife 
of  Bath  249  [The  tomb]  where  enshrin’d  the  great  Darius 
lay,  1820  W.  Irving  Sketch-bh.  I.  267  The  remains  of  those 
saints  and  monarchs  which  lie  enshrined  in  the  adjoining 
chapels.  1826  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  xlvii.  (1828)  IV.  413 
The  snake-devouring  ibis  these  inshrine. 
fig.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VIy  hi.  ii.  119  Burgonie  Inshrines 
thee  in  his  heart.  1661  Morgan  Sph.  Gentry  1.  vii.  98  Next 
to  his  bosom  in  whom  she  [Eve]  was  inscrined.  1671 
Milton  P.  R.  iv.  598  True  image  of  the  Father,  .enshrined 
In  lleshly  tabernacle,  a  1743  Savage  Verses  to  Knight  (R.) 
In  whose  transcendent  mind  Are  wisdom,  purity,  and  truth 
enshrined.  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  <$*  It.  I  si.  II.  264  Papal 
orthodoxy  sat  enshrined  in  the  Escurial. 

humorously.  1851  D.  Jerrold.9/.  Giles  ix.  89  He  was,  ere 
the  church-bell  ceased,  enshrined  in  the  family  pew. 

+  b.  To  conceal  as  within  a  shrine.  Obs. 

1583  STANYHURSTy£Vz<?A  hi.  (Arb.)  89  Thee  stars  imparted 
no  light.  .And  the  moon  enshryned  with  closet  clcftvdye  re- 
mayned.  1596  Spenser  Hymn  Beauty  188  What  booteth 
that  celestiall  ray,  If  it  in  darkness  be  enshrined  ever. 

2.  To  contain  as  a^hrine  does  ;  to  serve  as  a 
shrine  for  (something  sacred  or  precious).  Also  fig. 

1621  G.  Sandys  Ovid's  Met.  vii.  128  The  greatest  God  of 
all  My  brest  inshrines.  1849  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  1.  iii. 
(1866)41  A  poetical  shape,  .enshrining  an  inner  and  a  deeper 
truth.  1856  Kane  A  ret.  Expl.  I.  xxi.  266  The  first  warm 
snows,  .enshrine  the  flowery  growths. 

Hence  Enshrined  fipl.  a.  Enshrinement,  the 
action  of  enshrining,  in  quot.  fig. ;  also  concr. 
that  which  enshrines  or  envelopes ;  in  pi.  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  Enshrining*  vbl.  sb. 

1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  iv.  135  The  slant  sunbeam  Falls 
on  the  arms  inshrined.  1849  Frasers  Mag.  XXXIX. 
717  This  mystery,  in  all  its  enshrinements,  has  the  cedes  of 
Egypt  striven  to  express.  1872  Holland  Marb.  Proph.  8 
The  enshrinement  of  the  Christian  faith  In  sign  and  symbol. 
1868  Bushnell  Serin.  Living Subj.  271  The  enshrining  of 
his  glorious  divinity  in  them. 

Enshroud  (enjrcurd),  v.  Also  7  inshrowd. 
[f.  En-1  +  Shhoud.]  trails.  To  cover  as  with  a 
shroud ;  to  envelope  completely ;  to  hide  horn 
view.  Also  fig. 

1583  Stanyhurst  /Ends  i.  (Arb.)  31  Venus  enshrowds 
theym  with  a  thick  fog.  1613-6  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  1.  iv, 
In  gloomy  vaile  of  night,  Inshrowd  the  pale  beams  of  thy 
borrowed  _  light.  1761  Churchill  Apol.  4  They  lurk  en¬ 
shrouded  in  the  vale  of  night.  1876  Blackie  Songs  Relig. 
Sf  Life  200  Trails  of  thick  blue  mist  enshroud  The  green  far- 
gleaming  glens.  1879  Dixon  Windsor  II.  xxiii.  243  The 
crimes,  .were  enshrouded  in  the  deepest  mystery. 

TIence  Enshrou'ded  ppl.  a. 

1830  Tennyson  Dirge  ii,  Nothing  but  the  small,  cold  worm 
Fretteth  thine  enshrouded  form. 

+  Ensie’ge,  sb.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  5  ensegge. 
[f.  next  vb.]  Siege  ;  in  phrase  to  lay  ensiege. 

?  a  1500  MS.  Lincoln  A  i.  17  f.  4  (Halliw.)  He  went  unto 
the  citee  of  Tyre,  and  layde  ensegge  abowte  it. 

t  Ensie'ge,  v.  Obs.  In  4  ensege,  -segge.  [a. 

OF.  enseger,  -segger  (mod.F.  assurer).  Cf.  As- 
Siege.]  trans.  To  besiege.  Also  fig. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  25  Titus  and  Waspasian 
.  .ensegiden  Jerusalem.  Ibid.  II.  155  pei  ensegen  pe  soulis 
of  men.  ?  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  1337  Ensegge  all  ]?a  cetese 
be  the  salte  strandez.  C1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xiii.  58 
When  twa  rewmes  er  at  were  and  owper  party  ensegez 
citee,  toune  or  castell. 

Ensient  (ensie-nt),  a.  Law.  Later  spelling  of 
enseint  =  Enceinte. 

1827  J.  Powell  Devises  (ed.  3)  II.  359  A  natural  child  of 
which  a  particular  woman  is  ensient.  1818  Cruise  Digest 
VI.  181  If.,  his  said  wife  should  be  ensient  with  one  or 
more  children. 

Hence  Ensie’nture,  the  state  of  being  with 
child,  pregnancy.  1775  in  Ash. 

Ensiew,  obs.  form  of  Ensue. 
t  Ensrferous,  a.  Obs~°  [f.  L.  ensi-s  sword 
+  fier  bearing  +  -ous.]  That  bears  a  sword. 

1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1847  *n 
Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Ensiform  (e-nsif£im),  a.  Biol.  [f.  L.  ensi-s 
sword  :  see  -form.]  Sword -shaped.  (Often  said  of 
leaves.)  Ensiform  cartilage ,  a  cartilage  appended 
to  the  sternum  or  breast-bone. 

1541  R.  Copland  Guy  don  s  Quest .  Chirurg.y  Belowe  in  the 
furcule  is  an  addycyon  cartylagynous  called  Ency  forme. 
1794  Martyn  Rousseau’s  Bot.  xiv.  155  Linnaeus  calls  them 


Ensiform  or  sword-shaped.  1816  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol. 
(1828)  II.  xxiii.  324  Ensiform  antennae.  1845L1NDLEY  Sch. 
Bot.  viii.  (1858)  151  Leaves  ensiform,  with  parallel  veins. 

1872  Mivart  Elem.  Anat.  300  The  diaphragm  is  attached 
to  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  several  ribs. 

Ensight,  obs.  form  of  Insight. 

Ensign  (ernsoin).  Forms:  4,  6  an-,  as-,  en- 
sen^e,  -3he,  -ye,  -yhe,  4  ensaigne,  5-7  ensigne, 
5  ensygne,  6  enseigne,  essen3e,  (6  insigne,  8 
insign),  6-  ensign.  See  also  Ancient  sbf,  In¬ 
signe.  [a.  OF.  enseigne,  enseinc,  ensaigne ,  an- 
sigjie ,  corresp*  to  Pr.  enseigna,  ensegna,  esscn/ia, 
Cat.  insignia ,  It.  insegna L.  Insignia ,  pi.  of 
Insigne,  neut.  of  Insignis  adj.,  f.  in  -t-  signum  sign. 

The  Insigne  used  in  sense  4  by  some  writers  late  in  18th  c. 
and  in  19th  is  prob.  intended  as  Lat.,  and  is  therefore  treated 
as  a  distinct  word.] 

f  1.  A  signal ;  a  rallying  or  battle-cry,  watch¬ 
word.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  11.  378  Hys  assen^he  gan  he  cry.  Ibid. 
v.  323  His  ensen^he  mycht  heir  him  cry.  c  1450  Merlin  x. 
161  The  Duke..cride  his  ensigne.  c  1500  Lancelot  3347 
Thar  essen^eis  lowd  thai  gon  to  cry.  1513  Douglas  /Ends 
vii.  ix.  86  The  hyrdis  ensege  loud  wp  trumpis  sche. 

2.  A  sign,  token,  characteristic  mark.  arch. 

1474  Caxton  Chesse  85  Entyse  them  to  lawghe  and  jape  by 

ony  dysordynate  ensignes  or  tokenes.  1491  —  Vitas  Patr. 
(W.  de  W.  1495)  1.  i.  3a/i  In  exposynge  to  hym  very  en- 
sygnes  of  his  vysage  and  clothynge.  1609  B.  Jonson  Sil. 
Worn.  iii.  vi,  We  see  no  Ensigns  of  a  Wedding  here.  1632 
Massinger  &  Field  Fatal  Dowry  1.  i,  Are  these  the  ensigns 
of  so  coarse  a  fellow  ?  1644  Jus  Pop.  48  The  prime  ensignes 
of  Majestie,  which  consists  in  making  Laws.  1650  Bulwer 
Anthropomet.  xii.  132  The  Beard  is  the  ensigne  of  man¬ 
hood.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  84  From  these  three 
strong  marks  and  ensigns  of  superiority.  1830  Gen.  P. 
Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  206  A  well-dressed  man,  with  all 
the  ensigns  of  respectability  and  good-fellowship  about  him. 

H  hutnorously.  Cf.  5  and  Fr.  enseigne  signboard. 
1854  Thackeray  Newcomes  I.  90  There  was  never  a  card 
in  her  window,  whilst  those  ensigns  in  her  neighbours’ 
houses  would  remain  exposed,  .for  months  together. 

3.  A  conventional  sign  ;  an  emblem,  badge. 

1579  E.  K.  Gloss.  Spensers  Sheph.  Cal.  Apr.  123  The 

Oliue  was  wont  to  be  the  ensigne  of  peace.  1665  G.  Havers 
P.  della  Valle’s  Trav.  E.  India  46  Whether  this  fillet,  .was 
a  badge  of  Religion,  or  only  an  Ensign  of  piety.  1750 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  55  ir  4  My  mother  appeared  again 
without  the  ensigns  of  sorrow.  1825  Miss  Mitford  in 
L’Estrange  Life  II.  x.  209  She  left  those  ensigns  of  authority, 
the  keys,  in  his  possession,  i860  Abp.  Thomson  Laws 
Th.  §  22.  33  The  Sculptor  raises  a  tomb,  and  covers  it  with 
the  ensigns  of  piety  and  death. 

4.  esp.  A  badge  or  symbol  of  dignity  or  office ; 
chiefly  pi.  —  L.  insignia ;  also,  heraldic  arms  or 
bearings. 

15I3  Douglas  /Ends  vii.  iv.  53  Sceptour  and  croun,  And 
of  justice  wthir  ensen^eis  sej^r.  1536  Act  28  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  16  §  3  Thoffice  . .  of  an  archebyshop  . .  with  all  tokens, 
insignes  and  ceremonies  thereunto  lawfully  belongyng. 
1676  Hobbes  Iliad  1.  15  Having  in  his  hands  the  Ensigne 
meet  . .  A  Golden  Scepter  and  a  Crown  of  Bays.  1691 
Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2653/3  Then  the  King  put  on  the  Blue 
Ribon  with  the  George,  Garter  King  at  Arms  reading  the 
usual  Admonitions  upon  the  putting  on  each  of  the  said 
Ensigns.  1710  Palmer  Proverbs  359  The  ornaments  and 
insigns  of  a  family.  1750  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  11.  125 
There  is  nothing  . .  but  a  black  marble  table,  ornamented 
with  ensigns  armorial.  1772  Ann.  Reg.  77/2  A  new  order 
was  instituted  by  her  Danish  Majesty,  .the  ensign  of  which 
is  a  cypher  of  her  Majesty’s  name.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  «$• 
F.  I.  xvi.  428  A  white  robe  was  the  ensign  of  their  dignity. 

1873  Tristram  Moab  xii.  226  Two  fine  Saker  falcons.. his 
pets,  the  ensign  and  crest  of  his  tribe. 

5.  A  military  or  naval  standard  ;  a  banner,  flag. 

In  British  nautical  use  applied  spec,  to  a  flag  with  a  white, 

blue  or  red  field,  and  the  union  in  the  corner.  Since  1864 
the  ensign  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron 
has  been  white,  that  of  the  naval  reserve,  of  ships  in  the 
service  of  public  offices,,  and  of  certain  yacht  clubs,  blue, 
and  the  ‘  merchant  ensign  ’  red.  (See  Encycl.  Brit.  ed.  9 
s.v.  Flag.) 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  1200  And  that  was  he  that  bare  the 
ensaigne  Of  worship.  1513  Douglas  /Ends  xi.  ix.  45  Charge 
thame  thar  ensen^eis  for  to  rais  on  hycht.  1591  Garrard  A  rt 
Warre  65  The  valiant  Alfierus  with  his  ensigne  in  one  hand 
and  his  sword  in  another,  a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Occas.  Medit. 
79  We  are  wont  to  fight  cheerfully  under  this  ensign  abroad. 
1707  Royal  Proclam.  28  July  in  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4356/1  We 
have,  .thought  fit.. to  Order  and  Appoint  the  Ensign  De¬ 
scribed  on  the  . .  Margent  hereof,  to  be  Worn  on  Board  all 
Ships.  1838  Hist.  Record  •yrd  Regt.  Foot  27  And  each 
Company  had  a  colour  which  was  designated  an  ensign. 
1848  M.  Arnold  Poems  (1877)  I.  85,  I  still  bear  on  The  con¬ 
quering  Tartar  ensigns  through  the  world. 

b.  transf. 

1598  Chapman  Iliad  vi.  175  Lycia,  where  Xanthus  doth 
display  The  silver  ensigns  of  his  waves,  a  1678  Marvell 
Poems  26.  Then  flowers  their  drowsy  eyelids  raise,  Their 
silken  ensigns  each  displays. 

+  6.  A  body  of  men  serving  under  one  banner  ; 
a  company,  troop.  Sometimes  used  to  render  the 
L.  cohors  or  ordo.  Obs. 

The  number  of  men  in  an  ‘  ensign  *  seems  to  have  varied 
from  100  to  500. 

1552  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  11.  x.  328  The  Bishops  of 
Colen  and  Treves,  .did  send  unto  the  Emperor  1500  horse, 
and  six  ensigns  of  foot.  1581  Savile  Tacitus'  Hist  A 1591) 
Annot.  51  The  Hastati  were  diuided  againe  into  ten  En- 
seignes,  or  ordines.  1584  Balnuis  Lett,  in  Keith  Hist.  Ch. 
Sf  State  Scotl.{\T^\)  App.  44  (Jam.)  The  payment  of  our  fute- 
men  extendis  monethlie  everie  Ansenye(whiche  are  now  sex 
in  number)  to  2^0 /.  sterl.  1590  J.  Smyth  Disc.  Weapons  8  b, 
Our  English  Milicia  of  footmen  monieyearespast,  did  consist 


of  bands  but  of  100  to  an  Ensigne.  Ibid.  9  b,  At  which 
time  their  bands  did  consist  of  five  hundred  to  everie  En¬ 
signe.  1600  Holland  Livy  11.  xi.  51  Valerius  ..  set  forth 
from  mount  Coelius  certaine  ensignes  [cohortes]  of  his  best 
and  choice  souldiors.  1650  R.  Stapylton  Strada’s  Low 
C.  Warres  vi.  17  She  commanded  Count  Mansfeldt  to  goe 
before  with  16  ensignes,  of  her  best  Foote. 

7.  The  soldier  who  carries  the  ensign  ;  a  standard- 
bearer.  See  Ancient  sbf  Formerly  commis¬ 
sioned  officers  of  the  lowest  grade  in  the  infantry 
bore  this  title,  which  has  been  replaced  by  that  of 
sub-lieutenant. 

ISI3_75  Dium.  Occurr.  (1833)  225  Alexander  Bog  ansenyie 
to  capitane  Daniel  Meluile  with  the  said  enseynie,  and  lxx 
suddartis.  1579  Digges  Stratiot.  89  Let  tfie  Ensigne  be 
a  man  of  good  accompte.  1677  W.  Hubbard  Narrative  19 
Ensign  Savage,  that  young  Martial  Spark.  1682  Bunyan 
Holy  War  51  His  Ensign  was  Mr.  Thunder.  1756  7  tr. 
KeysleiJs  Trav.  (1760)  I.  309  The  sons  of  many  of  the  noblest 
and  wealthiest  families  are  ensigns  and  lieutenants.  1846 
McCulloch  Acc.  Brit.  Empire  1 1854)  II.  559  The  mortality 
of  captains  from  battle  is  double  that  of  ensigns. 

8  +  a.  transl.  Fr.  enseigne  de  vaisseau,  midship¬ 
man  ( obs .).  b.  In  the  U.S.  navy,  the  designation  of 
the  lowest  rank  of  commissioned  officers. 

1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4420/7  Mr.  de  Villeville,  Ensign  of 
the  Ship.  1886  Encycl.  Amer.  III.  819  Officers  of  the  Navy 
.  .Ensign,  ranking  with  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Army. 

9.  Comb.,  as  ensign-staff  (ya  sense  5). 

1707  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4380/2  His  Boltsprit  carried  away 
our  Ensign-Staff.  1799  Naval  Chron.  I.  269  Nailed  the 
Flag  to  the  ensign  staff. 

Ensign  (ensarn),  v.  Obs.  exc.  Her.  Forms  :  5-6 
ensigne,  -sygne,  5  enseigne,  -seygne,  enseyne, 
(6  ensine,  -syne,  7-  ensign).  Also  5  inseygne, 
6  insygne,  6-8  insigne.  [a.  OF.  ensignicr,  en - 
seigner,  corresp.  to  Pr.  enseignar,  Cat.  ensenyar , 
Sp.  ensehar ,  Pg.  ensinar ,  It.  insegnare  med.L. 
insignare ,  f.  in  (see  In-)  +  sigimm  sign.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  indicate,  point  out,  show.  Also 
absol.  to  give  indications.  Obs. 

1475  Caxton  Jason  37  b,  As  to  the  waye  that  he  had 
holden  he  enseigned  to  the  lady.  1483  —  Gold.  Leg.  288/3 
Why  callest  thou  them  traitours  whiche  ben  Doctours  and 
enseygne  the  lyf  perdurable.  1541 R. Copland  Galyen  sTera- 
peutyke  2  C  iij,  But  I  can  nat  coniect  what  may  shewe  and 
ensygne  the  tyme.  1548  U dall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John  67  a, 
He  did  ensigne  theim  in  time  to  come  a  terrible  iudgemente. 
1576  Baker  Jewell  of  Health  29  a,  The  matter  ought  afore 
to  be  put  into  the  vessels,  as  this  letter  X  insigneth  to  us. 

+  2.  To  direct  (a  person)  to  an  object ;  to  instruct, 
inform.  Also  with  double  acc. :  To  teach  (a 
person,  a  thing).  Obs. 

1474  Caxton  Chesse  16  He  is  taught,  enseygned  and 
norisshed  in  his  yougth.  1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes 
74  b,  Wylie  ye  that  I  enseygne  and  teche  you  howe  ye  shal 
mowe  escape  from  alle  euyll.  1508  Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys 
(1874)  I.  236  A  folysshe  Father  full  hardly  shall  ensyne  His 
sone  to  good  lyfe.  1598  Barret  Theor.  Warres  11.  i.  16 
[The  Caporall]  himselfe  ensigning  and  teaching  the  Bi- 
sognios.  Ibid.  iii.  i.  33  Ensigning  them  the  vse  of  their 
weapon. 

3.  +  a.  To  mark  with  a  distinctive  sign  or  badge  ; 
also,  to  serve  as  a  badge  of  {obs.).  b.  Her .  To 
distinguish  (a  charge)  by  a  significant  mark  or  orna¬ 
ment  placed  upon  it,  as  a  crown,  coronet,  or  mitre. 

1572  Bossewell  Armorie  11.  71  The  Cocke  aboue  other 
birdes  is  ensigned  with  a  peculiare  Creste.  1586  Ferne 
Blaz.  Gentrie  138  Princes,  .which  do  insigne  their  chapeau 
and  helme  with  a  crowne  of  flowers  and  crosses.  1610 
Guillim  Heraldry  1.  i.  (1660)  5  Osyris  bare  a  Scepter  royall, 
insigned  on  the  top  with  an  Eye.  1610  Jonson  Prince 
Henry’s  Banders ,  Henry  but  join’d  the  roses,  that  ensign’d 
Particular  families.  1766  Porny  Heraldry  (1787)  150  The 
sixteenth  is  Argent,  a  man’s  Heart  Gules,  ensigned  with  a 
Crown  Or.  1808  J.  Barlow  Columb.  vi.  272  A  warrior  en¬ 
sign’d  with  a  various  crown.  1842  M.  Lower  Eng.  Sur¬ 
names  (1875)  II.  App.  148  A  cross  ensigned  by  XP.  1864 
Boutell  Heraldry  Hist.  <$•  Pop.  xiii.  96  Archbishops  and 
Bishops,  .ensign  their  Shields  with  their  Mitres. 

t  E'nsign-bea:rer.  Obs.  One  who  carried 
a  company’s  ensign  ;  =  Ensign  7. 

1579  Digges  Stratiot.  89  The  ensigne  bearer  ought,  when 
the  warre  is  ended,  to  deliver  up  to  hys  captayne  agayne 
hys  Ensigne.  1582-8  Hist.  James  VI  (1804)  134  Alexander 
Bog  ansenyie  bearer  to  Capitane  Meluill.  1604  Grim- 
stone  Hist. Siege  Ostend 72  An  Ensigne-bearer.  .was slaine. 
1672  Venne  Mil.  Observations,  Exercise  E'oot  177. 

Ensigncy  (emsainsi).  [f.  Ensign  sb.  +  -or  (cf. 
captaincy).\  The  rank  or  position  of  an  ensign 
in  the  army. 

1767  Hugh  Kelly,  etc.  Babler  II.  166  A  paltry  little  en- 
signcy._  1771  Smollett  Humph.  Cl.  (1815)  227, 1  purchased 
an  ensigncy.  1800  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Disp.  I.  239 
Recommended  for  the  first  vacant  ensigncy  in  the  33rd 
regiment,  i860  J.  Kennedy  Quodlibet  xvii.  227  Accepting 
an  ensigncy  from  the  hands  of  Washington. 

Ensignhood  (emsainhud).  nonce-wd.  [f.  En¬ 
sign  sb.  +  -hood.]  The  state  of  being  an  ensign. 

1842  Mrs.  Gore  in  Tait’s  Mag.  IX.  569  The  first  fort¬ 
night  of  escape  from  cubhood  to  ensignhood. 

t  Ensi'gnment.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  enseignement , 
i.  enseigner  to  teach  ;  cf.  Ensign  v.  and  -ment.] 

1.  a.  The  action  or  process  of  showing  or  teach¬ 
ing,  instruction ;  b.  concr.  that  which  is  taught, 
a  lesson  ;  also,  a  means  of  instruction. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  iii.  (1495)  107  He  that 
hath  the  brayne  nesshe,  thynne  and  clere  is  swifte  and  good 
of  enseynement  and  techynge.  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour 
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Liij,  I  shalle  telle  yow  what  Salamon  therof  seyth  in  the 
book  of  thenseygnement.  1493  Festivall  (W.  de  W.  1515) 
154  And  whan  all  y'  people  come  soo  togyder  at  this  en- 
sygnement.  1502  Ord.  Crysteti  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  vi. 
177  A  ryght  profy table  insygnement  of  the  practyse  that  the 
confessour  ought  to  holde.  1575  in  Laneham’s  Let.  (1871) 
93  He  ensued  not  the  ensygnementes  nor  the  doctryne  of 
the  dyuyne  sapyence.  1600  Holland  Livy  v.  li.  212  We 
are  made  an  example  and  ensignement  [ documento \  to  the 
whole  world. 

2.  A  badge  or  symbol  of  office  ;  =  Ensign  4. 

1567  R.  Mulcaster  Fortescue’ s  De  Laud.  Leg.  12 1  A 
white  quoife  of  silke  :  whiche  is  the  principal  and  chief  in- 
signeinent  of  habite  wherewith  serjeantes  at  lawe  in  their 
creation  are  decked.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xii. 
(1632)703  King  Edward  also  deuised. .  distinctive  habites  and 
ensignements,  whereof  the  principall  was  the  azure  Garter. 

t  Ensignsliip.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Ensign  sb. 
f  -ship.]  =  Ensigncy. 

1745  Observ.  Cone.  Navy  44  Sales  of  Ensignships,  Ad- 
jutancies,  Quarter-Master-ships,  etc. 

Ensilage  (e-nsiled^),  sb.  [a.  F.  ensilage ,  f. 
ensiler  :  see  Ensile  v .] 

1.  The  process  of  preserving  green  fodder  in  a 
silo  or  pit,  without  having  previously  dried  it. 

1881  Salem  (Mass.)  Gaz.  10  June  1/2  On  ensilage  of  Green 
Forage  Crops  in  Silos.  1882  Macm.  Mag.  No.  278.  114  En¬ 
silage  is  the  packing  of  green  forage  in  air-  and  water-tight 
structures.  1882  rimes  30  Nov.  11  The  object  of  ensilage  is 
to  maintain  the  sap  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  original 
state.  1884  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  20  Nov.  2/4  Norfolk  is 
the  county  where  the  ensilage  of  fodder  is  most  practised. 

2.  The  material  resulting  from  the  process. 

1881  Echo  11  June  1/6  Ensilage.. is  produced  by  cutting 
green  fodder  of  different  kinds  when  well  matured.. and 
pressing  it  down  in  water-tight  pits,  subsequently  also  made 
air-tight.  1882  Times  30  Nov.  11  About  3  m.  of  the  ensilage 
was  found  to  be  mouldy. 

3.  attrib. 

1883  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  150  Five  separate  manufacturers 
advertised  ensilage  cutters.  1888  Times  24  July  13/1  Those 
who  were  prepared  to  make  ensilage  stacks. 

Ensilage  (ensiled^),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
To  subject  to  the  ensilage  process  ;  to  convert 
into  ensilage.  Hence  Ensilaged  ppl.  a. 

1883  West  Chester  Pa.  Republican  VI.  No.  37.  4  An  en¬ 
silaged  crop.  1883  Chamb.  Jrnl.  274  Pease,  oats,  maize, 
and  vetches  might  be  ensilaged  together.  1883  Edin.  Rev. 
Jan.  149  Preserving  green  fodder  by  ensilaging  it. 

Ensilate  (emsik't),  v.  [f.  Fr.  ensil-er  +  -ate.] 
=  Ensilage  v . 

1883  Chamb.  Jrnl.  5  May,  Green  forage  should  be  ensilated 
without  mixture  of  any  dry  substances. 

Ensile  (ensarl),  v.  [ad.  F.  ensile-r ,  ad.  Sp. 
ensilar ,  f.  en-  (see  En-1)  -f  silo  (see  Silo)  pit  for 
preserving  green  fodder,  repr.  L.  slrus  a.  Gr.  olpos , 
aeipus  underground  granary.]  trans.  To  put  (for¬ 
age)  into  a  silo  for  preservation  ;  to  convert  into 
ensilage.  Hence  Ensiled  ppl.  a .,  Ensilingz//;/.^. 

1883  Manch.  Exam.  29  Nov.  5/3  Of  the  24  tons  of  grass 
ensiled  in  June  it  was  calculated  that  there  was  at  least  21 
tons  available  for  winter  use.  1885  Spectator  21  Feb.  249 
Lucern,  red  clover,  and  spurrey  have  all  been  successfully 
ensiled.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Apr.  5/1  Alcoholic  silage  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  cells  of  the  ensiled  plants. 
Ibid.,  The  ensiling  of  immature  fodder. 

Ensile :  see  Enseel. 

Ensilist.  [f.  Ensile  +  -ist.]  One  who  pre¬ 
serves  his  crops  by  ensilage. 

1883  Hibernia  July  103/2  Concrete  has  been  adopted  by 
many  ensilists. 

En  silver  :  see  En-  prefA  1  b. 

+  Ensi  ndon,  v.  Obs.  rare~x.  [f.  En-  1  +  Sin- 
don.]  trans.  To  wrap  in  a  sindon  or  linen  cloth. 

1609  Davies  Holy  Rood  I.  vi,  Now  doth  this . . Synaxie . . 
Ensindon  Him  with  choicest  Draperie. 

Ensine,  obs.  form  of  Ensign. 

+  Ensi'se.  Obs.—  °  [var.  of  Assize.] 

1721-1800  Bailey,  Ensise ,  quality,  stem  0[ld  word]. 

Ensisternal  (ensistaunal),  a.  [f.  L.  ensi-s 
sword  F  mod.L.  stem-uin ,  Gr.  arepv-ov  breast-bone 
+  -al.]  ‘  Relating  to  the  ensiform  cartilage  ’  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.). 

Ensky  (enskai*),  v.  [f.  En-1  +  Sky.]  trans. 
To  place  in  the  sky  or  in  heaven ;  pass.  only. 

1603  Shaks.  Meas.for  M.  1.  iv.  34,  I  hold  you  as  a  thing 
en-skied,  and  sainted,  a  1763  Shenstone  Odes  Wks.  1765 
I.  255  Thou  seem’st  chang’d  ;  all  sainted,  all  ensky’d.  1814 
Cary  Dante  (Chandos)  226  Of  seraphim  he  who  is  most  en¬ 
sky’d.  1858  Patmore  Angel  in  Ho.  136  This  truth 's  a  star, 
Too  deep-enskied  for  all  to  see. 

Hence  Enskied  ppl.  a. 

1852  Mrs.  Jameson  Leg.  Madonna  (1857)  io9  The  most 
majestic  of  the  enthroned  and  enskied  Madonnas. 
Enslave  (enslt^v),  V.  Also  7-8  inslave,  [f. 
En-1  +  Slave.] 

1.  tram.  To  reduce  to  slavery;  to  make  a  slave 
of.  Also  absol. 

1656  Cowley  Davideis  11.  (1710)  I.  348  Enslav’d,  and  sold 
to  Ashur  by  his  Sins.  1793  Blackstone  Comm.  (ed.  12)  539 
Much  less  can  it  give  a  right  to  kill,  torture,  abuse,  plunder, 
or  even  to  enslave,  an  enemy,  when  the  war  is  over.  1796 
Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  277  Prevent  them  from  . .  enslaving 
their  brethren,  of  whatever  complexion.  1867  Pearson 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  50  The  ungrateful  freedman  might  be  en¬ 
slaved  again.  1878  Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  348  Scipio  . . 
had  moved  forward  from  his  head  quarters  at  Tunis,  plun¬ 
dering  and  enslaving  as  he  went. 


2.  transf.  and  fig.  a.  To  reduce  to  political 
1  slavery  \  deprive  of  political  freedom. 

a.  1643  Prynne  Treachery  <y  Disloy.  Papists  11.  43  (R.) 
Corrupt  publicke  officers  and  judges  of  late  times,  .have. . 
endeavoured  to  enslave  both  us  and  our  posterities.  1660 
R.  Coke  Just.  Vind.  18  A  nation  may  enslave  it  self  Jby 
its  too  much  wit.  1775  Johnson  Tax.  no  Tyr.  64  May  with 
the  same  army  enslave  us.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I. 
297  Such  an  army,  .was  not  very  likely  to  enslave  five  mil¬ 
lions  of  Englishmen.  1877  Mrs.  Oliphant  Makers  Flor. 
x.  241  She  [Florence]  was  enslaved,  she,  once  the  freest  of 
the  free. 

p.  1700  Dryden  Fables ,  Cock  <$•  Fox  384  Joseph  . .  Who 
by  a  dream  inslav'd  th’  Egyptian  land.  1767  T.  Hutchin¬ 
son  Hist.  Prov.  Mass.  iv.  425  Confederating,  .to  inslave  the 
Dutch. 

b.  In  moral  or  intellectual  sense  :  To  render  (a 
person)  a  ‘  slave’  to  passion,  habit,  superstition,  etc. 

a.  c  1645  Howell  Lett.  in.  xxi,  Who  doth  enslave  him¬ 
self  too  strictly  to  words.  1651  Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  28  Those 
whose  consciences  are  not  wholly  enslaved  to  their  fancies. 
1738  Wesley  Hymn ,  F"rom  whence  these  dire  Portents 
around  vi,  Let  Sin  no  more  my  Soul  enslave !  1821 

Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  11.  iv.  no  All  spirits  are  enslaved 
which  serve  things  evil.  1825  Lytton  Zicci 24, 1  am  enslaved 
by  her  beauty.  1876  Green  Short  Hist.  vi.  §  5  (1882)  315 
Luther  declared  man  to  be  utterly  enslaved  by  original  sin. 
1884  Church  Bacon  ix.  223  His  Latin,  without  enslaving 
itself  to  Ciceronian  types  . .  is  singularly  forcible  and  ex¬ 
pressive. 

p.  1665  Boyle  Occas.  Rejl.  iv.  viii.  (1675)  218  To  which  un¬ 
bridl’d  Passions  hurry  the  criminally  unhappy  Persons  they 
have  Inslav'd.  1705  Stanhope  Paraphr.  II.  301  Pleasure 
inslaves  us  by  often  indulging.  1746  Hurd  Remarks 
Weston’s  Enquiry  (R.),  Inslaved  to  the  tenets  of  a  conceited 
philosophy. 

Enslaved  (enskM’vd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Enslave  v. 
+  -Ed1.]  Reduced  to  slavery.  Also  fig. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  797  The  conquerd  also,  and  en¬ 
slav’d  by  Warr.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  II.  34  France 
and  other  inslavea  countries.  1790  Burke.  Fr.  Rev.  Wks. 
V.  139  The  enslaved  minister  of  that  captive  king.  1817 
Coleridge  Sibyl.  Leaves ,  Not  yet  enslaved,  not  wholly  vile, 
O  Albion  !  1859  Ld.  Broughton  Italy  II.  224  The  en¬ 

slaved  subjects  of  the  Caisars. 

Hence  Enslavedness. 

1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Enslavement  (ensL^vment).  [f.  Enslave  v. 
-F-ment.]  The  action  of  enslaving;  the  state  of 
being  enslaved. 

1692  South  Serm.  (1697)  I.  474  Returning  to  a  fresh  En¬ 
slavement  to  their  Enemies.  1821  New  Monthly  Mag.  II. 
136  The  unjust  enslavement  of  Italy.  1839  J.  Brenan 
(title),  Old  and  New  Logic,  shewing  how  Lord  Bacon  de¬ 
livered  the  Mind  from  its  2000  years’  Enslavement  under 
Aristotle.  1844  Lord  Brougham  Brit.  Const.  { 186.2)  Introd. 
21  No  alternations  of  enslavement  and  emancipation.  1849 
Grote  Greece  11.  lxvii.  (1862)  VI.  67  How  lamentably  they 
[Greek  philosophers]  were  hampered  by  enslavement  to  the 
popular  phraseology. 

Enslaver  (enslJPvoi).  [f.  Enslave  v.  +  -er.] 
One  who  enslaves ;  esp.  the  woman  by  whose 
charms  a  man  is  ‘  enslaved  ’. 

1727  Swift  To  Stella,  Enslavers  of  mankind  !  Base  kings, 
and  ministers  of  state.  1748  Smollett  Rod.  Rand.  lxv. 
(1804)  474  The  delicate  nerves  of  my  fair  Enslaver.  1816 
Byron  Ch.  Har.  in.  lxvii,  The  earth  Forgets  ..  The  en¬ 
slavers  and  the  enslaved.  1818  Praed  Poems  (1865)  II. 
243  Hail,  fair  Enslaver !  at  thy  changing  glance  Boldness 
recedes.  1849  Lytton  C ax  tons  15  A  name,  .borne  by  the 
enslaver  of  Athens.  1856  Whyte-Melville  Kate  Cov.  iii, 
Young  fledglings  pining  madly  for  their  enslavers. 

Enslumber  :  see  En-  prefix  1  a. 

Eli  sill  all  (ensmp-l),  v.  rare.  [f.  En-  1  +  Small.] 
trans.  To  make  smaller.  Hence  EnsmaTled ppl. a. 

1857  Thomson  Land  Book  iv.  xl.  612  To  reconcile  my 
previous  anticipations  with  the  vastly  ensmalled  reality. 

Ensnare  (ensne<>\i),  V.  Also  6-9  insnare. 
[f.  En-1  +  Snare.]  trans.  To  catch  (animals,  etc.) 
in  a  snare  ;  to  Snare.  Chiefly  transf.  and  fig.  to 
entangle  (persons)  in  difficulties ;  to  entrap,  beguile, 
lure.  Also  absol. 

1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  1.  iii.  243  That  Bottel’d  Spider, 
Whose  deadly  Web  ensnareth  thee  about.  1768  Beattie 
Minstr.  11.  xxviii,  Spiders  ensnare,  snakes  poison,  tigers 
prowl.  1782  V.  Knox  Ess.  (1819)  I.  liv.  288  Would  rather 
shoot  a  pheasant  or  insnare  a  trout.  1836  W.  Irving  As¬ 
toria  I.  133  These  people  . .  ensnare  the  waterfowl  of  the 
ponds  and  rivers. 

transf.  and  fig.  1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  485  Thy  beauty  hath 
ensnar'd  thee  to  this  night.  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  ix. 
(1611)  190  That  which  hath,  .insnared  the  iudgementsof  sun¬ 
dry  goorl.  .men.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  717  She  ensnar’d 
Mankind  with  her  faire  looks.  1685  Baxter  Paraphr. 
N.  T.  Matt.  xxii.  16  They  sought  to  insnare  Christ.  1730 
Thomson  Autumn  1292  Let  these  Ensnare  the  wretched  in 
the  toils  of  law.  1749  Smollett  Regicide  iv.  iii,  Curse  on 
these  faithless  drops  Which  fall  but  to  ensnare  !  1866 
Freer  Regency  Anne  Austria  II.  18  Ensnared  by  her 
beauty  and  so  egregiously  duped.  1876  Bancroft  Hist. 
U.  S.  II.  xxxix.  466  A  troop  of  horse,  insnared  by  a  false 
guide  in  an  ambush  among  large  trees. 

Hence  EnsnaTed  ppl.  a. 

1643  Milton  Divorce  1.  xiv.  (1851)  56  Committing  two 
ensnared  souls  . .  to  kindle  one  another  . .  with  a  hatred  in- 
concileable.  1658  J.  Rowland  Moufet's  Theat.  Itis.  1068 
The  ensnared  little  creatures,  .do  lie  still. 

Ensnarement  (ensneeument).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-MF.NT.]  The  action  of  ensnaring ;  the  state  or 
fact  of  being  ensnared ;  concr.  that  which  en¬ 
snares  ;  an  allurement,  enticement,  bait. 

1617  Hieron  Wks.  (1619-20)  II.  259  And  to  beware  of  in- 
snarement  with  the  desire  and  loue  of  earthly  things.  1649 


Roberts  Clavis  Bibl.  367  The  only  Antidotes  against 
worldly  ensnarements.  1678  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  III.  97 
God  leaves  men  to  the  Blandishments,  Allurements,  and 
Ensnarements  of  an  heart-bewitching  world. 

Ensnarer  (ensne^Taj).  [1.  as  prec.  +  -er.] 
One  who  ensnares. 

1631  T.  May  tr.  Barclay’s  Mirrour  Mindes  I.  63  They 
account  all  strangers  . .  as  enemyes  &  ensnarers  of  their 
liberty.  1651  J.  F[reake]  Agrippa’s  Occ.  Philos.  399  The 
Tempters  and  Ensnarers  have  the  last  place.  X751  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  155  P  13  These  ensnarers  of  the  mind. 

Ensnaring  (ensne^riq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  F 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Ensnare. 

1660  R.  Coke  Poiverfy  Subj.  97  All  the  Acts  made  before 
. .  for  the  ensnaring  of  the  Subjects. 

Ensna  ring,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.] 
That  ensnares,  entraps. 

1630  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  Commw.  174  Th*  ensnaring 
Lawes  let  Crowes  goe  free,  While  simple  Doves  entangled 
bee.  1643  Milton  Divorce  11.  xiv.  (1851)  98  The  debtor  . . 
flattered  with  insufficient  and  insnaring  discharges,  a  1704 
T.  Browne  Satire  Woman  Wks.  1730  I.  56  Gay  laughter 
now,  then  sighs,  with  an  ensnaring  tear.  1826  Miss  Mitford 
Village  Ser.  11.  (1863)  328  The  insnaring  seductions  of  the 
tap-room  at  the  King’s  Head. 

Hence  Ensnaringly  adv.,  in  an  ensnaring  manner. 
1853  Lynch  Selflmprov.  vi.  151  Till  wisdom  free  us,  we 
are  insnaringly  and  slavishly  dependent. 

t  Ensna*rl,  vP  Obs.  Forms  :  6  7  ensnarle, 
7  insnarl,  [f.  En-1  +  Snarl  sb.^]  trans.  To 
catch  or  entangle  in,  or  as  in,  a  ‘snarl’  or  ravelled 
knot.  Also  fig. 

1593  Nashe  Christ’s  T.  (1613)  148  As  an  Angler  ensnarleth 
his  hooke  amongst  weedes.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  ix.  9 
They  would  closely  him  ensnarle,  Ere  to  his  den  he  back¬ 
ward  could  recoyle.  1608  Topsell  Serpents  782  ntijl 
they  [Spiders]  have  throughly  insnarled  him  within  their 
clammy  and  viscous  gins.  1655  Gurnall  Chr.  in  Arm.  11. 
657  The  ensnarling  our  own  thoughts,  by  thinking  to  fathom 
the  bottomlesse  depths  of  God’s  justice,  with  the  short 
cordage  of  our  reason.  1675  J.  Smith  Chr.  Relig.  Appeal  1. 
66  The  Roman  Empire  is  ensnarl’d  in  some  or  other  War. 

tEnsna-rl,  z/.2  Obs.~°  [f.  En-!  + Snarl  v.J 
intr.  ‘To  gnash  the  teeth’  (Cockeram  1623). 
Ensoak :  see  En-  pref.1  3. 

Ensoap,  Ensober  :  see  En-  prefO  1  a,  2. 
t  Ensorgne,  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  ensoyne, 
-soygne,  -soyngne,  5  ensoigne.  [a.  OF.  en¬ 
soigne,  var.  of  essoigne  :  see  Essoin.] 

1.  Excuse,  delay :  only  in  phr.  without  ensoigne. 
c  1325  Coer  de  L.  1467  Forth  they  wente,  withouten  en¬ 
soyne.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  945  So  fat  euerech  with-oute 
ensoygne  haf  a-slawe  his.  Ibid.  2827  And  Gy  Answerede 
wif-oute  ensoyngne  as  he  him  stod  afforn. 

2.  Embarrassment,  inconvenience. 

1475  Caxton  Jason  42  Certes  the  sekeness  is  of  grete  en¬ 
soigne  and  payne. 

+  Ensorgne,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  4  ensoyne. 
[ad.  OF.  ensoignier,  f.  ensoigne :  see  Essoin.] 
trans.  To  excuse. 

a  1400  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  132  Mi  sone  from  fe  schulde  beon 
ensoynet.  a  1400  Sir  Degrev.  275  There  myght  no  sege  be 
ensoynd  That  faught  in  the  ffeld. 

+  Ensophic,  a.  Obs.  Cabbala,  [f.  late  Heb. 
F]1D  }’N  tPn  soph  ‘  no  end,  infinity  ’  +  -10.]  (See 
quot.) 

1693  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  801  The  Ensophick,  or  Infinite 
World,  from  which  all  the  other  do  spring. 

Ensorcell  (ensjrrsel),  v.  [a.  OF.  ensorceler,  f. 
en-  (see  En-1)  +  sorceler,  f.  sorcier  Sokcerek.] 
trans.  To  enchant,  bewitch,  fascinate. 

a  1 541  Wyatt  in  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  m.  xix.  (Arb.)  232 
Your  Princely  happes ..  ensorcell  all  the  hearts  Of  Christen 
kings.  1855  G.  Meredith  Shav.  Shagpat  (1872)  93  A  sor¬ 
ceress  ensorcelled.  1886  Burton  Arab.  Nts.  (Abridged) 
1 .  24  The  damsel . .  whom  this  gazelle  had  ensorcelled. 
Hence  EnsoTcelling  ppl.  a. 

1883  Payne  tool  Nts.  III.  104  His  eyes  were  more  ensor- 
celling  than  Haront  and  Maront. 

t  Enso'rde,  V.  Obs.  rare— 1. 

a  1328  Skelton  Col.  Cloute  2585  Ensordyd_  with  the 
wavys  savage  wode,  Without  our  shyppe  be  rare,  it  is  lykely 
brast. 

t  Enso'rdid,  «.  Obs.  rare— *.  =  Sordid. 

1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  iv.  5  Vice.,  in  her  bared 
skin,  or  her  own  ensordid  rags  ! 

+  Enso  rrow,  v.  Obs.  Also  4  insorwe-n. 
[ME.  insorwen,  f.  In  -  +  sorwen  Sorrow  v  ;  in 
1 6th  c.  independently  f.  En-1  +  Sorrow  sb.~\  a.. 

intr.  To  be  in  pain  or  sorrow ;  to  sorrow,  b. 
trans.  To  render  sorrowful ;  to  annoy,  distress. 

1382  Wyclif  Rom.  viii.  22  Ech  creature  insorwith,  and 
childith,  or  worchith  with  angwis,  til  git.  1593  Nashe 
Christ’s  T.  (1613)  78  To  the  ensorrowing  the  frontiers  of 
sinne.  1603  Florio  Montaigne  ill.  iii.  (1632)  46  The  body 
.  .is  wasted,  and  ensorrowed. 

+  Enso  rte,  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-1  +  Fr.  sort  spell 
L.  sort-em  lot.]  trans.  To  enchant,  bewitch. 

1475  Caxton  Jason  135  Ymagined  lyghtly  that  Medea 
hadde  ensorted  or  bewicched  him  [Jason]. 

Ensoul,  insonl  (en-,  insou-1),  v.  [f.  En-1  + 
Soul.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  or  take  into  the  soul ;  to  unite 
with  the  soul ;  +  rejl.  to  be  absorbed  into,  become 
part  of,  the  (Divine  soul). 

1633  Earl  Manch.  Al Mondo  (1636)  201  They  laboured  . . 
to  insoule  themselves  in  God.  1652  Br.  Patrick  Fun. 
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Serin,  in  jf.  Smith's  Sel.  Disc.  544  He  had  incorporated, 
shall  I  say,  or  insouled  all  principles  of  justice  and  right¬ 
eousness.  1799  Southey  Eng.  Eclog etc.  Poet.  Wks.  III. 
175  Only  in  some  few  faithful  memories  Insoul’d.  1881 
Palgrave  Visions  Eng.  333  Insoul  us  to  the  nobler  part,  The 
chivalrous  loyalty  of  thy  life  and  word  ! 

2.  To  infuse  a  soul  into;  to  fill  with  ‘soul 
Also,  to  dwell  in,  animate,  as  a  soul. 

1652  W.  Dennie  Glance  at  Theoph.  in  Benlowes  Theoph ., 
The  hallowed  air  Seems  all  ensould  with  sweet  Perfume. 
1832  Blaclciv.  Mag.  XXXI.  653  He  ensouls  all  dead  insen¬ 
sate  things.  1841-4  Emerson  Ess.  Love  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  78 
The  soul  is  wholly  embodied,  and  the  body,  is  wholly  en¬ 
souled.  1879  G.  Macdonald  Sir  Gibbie  I.  xii.  177  The  one 
visible  symool  informed  and  insouled  of  the  eternal.  1888 
C.  Gore  Ministry  Chr.  C/t.  24  note ,  An  organism  ensouled 
by  the  indwelling  word. 

Hence  EnsouTed  ppl.  a. ;  EnsouTing  ppl.  a. 
18..  Nai.Encycl.  I.  901  Christ  was  evcrapKOs,  ‘incarnate’, 
but  not  e/xv^uxo?  ‘  insouled  1865  Draper  Intell.  Devel. 
Europe  iv.  71  He  [Thales]  taught  that  the  world  is  an  in¬ 
souled  thing.  1826  Blackw.  Mag.  XX.  490  Infinitely  pene¬ 
trating — ensouling.  1868  Bushnell  Serm.  Living  Subj. 
459  The  Word  itself  became  the  ensouling  principle. 
Ensong,  obs.  variant  of  Evensong. 

Ensound  :  see  En-  pref}  2. 

Ensourge  :  variant  of  Insurge.  Obs. 
Ensoyne,  obs.  form  of  Ensign. 

Ensoyne,  -soygne,  variants  of  Ensoigne. 
Enspangle,  Ensparkle  :  see  En-  pref. 1  1  b. 
t  Enspecial,  odv.  and  a.  Obs.  [Phrase  in 
special ,  OFr.  en  especial .] 

A.  adv.  Especially.  B.  adj.  Especial. 

C1530  Ld.  Berners  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  24  She  that 
fro  hensforth  wyl  be  your  enspecyall  louer  and  frende.  1534 
Whittinton  Tullyes  Offices  1.  (1540)  26  Ayde  of  this  lyfe  is 
due  to  them  enspecyall. 

t  Enspee  r,  v.  Obs.  rare~x.  In  5  enspere. 
[f.  En-1  +  Speer.]  intr.  To  enquire.  Const,  of. 

c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  lxix.  317  (Harl.  MS.)  The  Emperour 
enspered  of  the  prioress. 

Enspell :  see  En-  pref1  1  b. 

Ensphere  (ensfleu),^.  Also  7  en-,  insphear(e, 
7-9  insphere.  [f.  En-1  +  Sphere.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  place  in  a  (celestial)  ‘sphere’. 

1615  Val.  Welshm.  (1663)  B  iij  a,  Eternal  peace  Insphear 
thy  soul,  and  mount  it  to  the  stars.  1634  Milton  Com  us  3 
Where  those  immortal  shapes  Of  bright  aereal  spirits  live 
inspheard. 

2.  To  enclose  in,  or  as  in,  a  sphere ;  to  encircle, 
enclose.  Also  fig. 

1616  Chapman  Homer s  Hymns ,  To  Hermes  394  His 
ample  shoulders  in  a  cloud  enspher’d  Of  fierie  chnmsine. 
C1630  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Poems  Wks.  13  As  that  high 
circle,  which  the  rest  enspheres,  a  1634  Chapman  Sonn. 
iii,  None  like  Homer  hath  the  world  enspher’d,  Earth,  seas 
and  heaven  fix’d  in  his  verse.  1648  Herrick  Hesper .,  To 
King  on  Taking  Leicester ,  Victory  do’s  rest,  Enspher’d 
with  palm  on  your  triumphant  crest.  1850  Mrs.  Browning 
Poems  I.  34s  The  clear  strong  stars  . .  insphere  Our  habita¬ 
tion.  1876  T.  Hardy  Hand  Ethelberta.  II.  98  Being  com¬ 
pletely  ensphered  by  the  fog. 

b.  To  contain  as  a  sphere  does. 

1612  Donne  Elegy  Mrs.  Drury ,  2 nd  Anniv.  78  Wks. 
1872  I.  133  Shee  whose  eyes  ensphear’d  Star  light  inough, 
t’  have  made  the  south  controil.  .the  star-full  northern  pole. 

3.  To  make  into  a  sphere,  give  spherical  form 
to.  Also  fig. 

1640  T.  Carew  Poems ,  Obseq.  Lady  A .  Hay ,  Virgins  . . 
Shall  draw  thy  picture.. One  shall  enspheare  thine  eyes. 
1852  H.  Rogers  Eel.  Faith  (1853)  24  His  true  emblem  is  the 
hedgehog  ensphered  in  his  prickles.  1856  Mrs.  Browning 
Aur.  Leigh  1.  iop7*Who  . .  turning  grandly  on  his  central 
self  Ensphered  himself  in  twenty  perfect  years. 

Hence  Ensphe  rement,  Ensphe  ring  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. 

1841  Blackw.  Mag.  L.  153  Man’s  belief,  .received  by  his¬ 
toric  tradition  and  customary  enspherement.  1868  Bushnell 
Serm.  Living  Subj.  13  A  visible  insphering  in  flesh.  1652 
Benlowes  Theoph.  iv.  xxii,  Twining  Embraces  with’s  en- 
sphearing  arm  of  love.  1856  Masson  Ess.  3  Devils  73  The 
ensphering  atmosphere  and  the  storms  that  rage  in  it. 

Enspice  :  see  En-  pref1  1  b. 

Enspire,  Enspirit,  obs.  ff.  Inspire,  Inspirit. 
Enspiritualize  (ensprriti^abiz),  v.  rare. 
[f.  En-1  +  Spiritualize  v!\  trans .  To  give  a 
spiritual  character  to. 

1886  Shokthouse  Sir  Percival  iii.  85  [A  building]  En- 
spiritualised,  it  seemed  to  me,  by  the  fleeting  clouds  that 
swept  over  the  sky. 

Enspisse  :  see  Inspisse. 

Enstable  :  see  En-  pref}  2. 

+  Enstaff,  v.  Obs.-°  [f.  En-  1  +  Staff.]  trans. 
To  put  (a  flag)  on  a  staff ;  to  hoist. 

1611  Florio,  Alberare.  .also  to  enstaffe  as  a.  .banner. 

Enstage  :  see  En-  pref 1  1  a. 

Enstall,  enstalment :  see  Instal,  -ment. 
Enstamp  (enstae-mp),  v.  Also  7-8  instamp, 
[f.  En-  1  +  Stamp  v.~\  To  stamp,  imprint  (marks, 
figures,  etc.)  on  anything.  Also  fig, 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.v .  vi.  31  Cunobeline  (for  so 
upon  his  coines  his  name  is  instamped).  Ibid.  v.  vi.  (1632)  32 
Many  coynes  instamped  of  him.  C1630  Jackson  Creed  iv. 
viii.  Wks.  III.  135  There  must  be  such  a  correspondence  as 
is  between  the  character  and  the  letter  enstamped.  1653 
Gataker  V tnd.  Annot.  fer.  106  A  natural  power  enstamped 
on  them  by  God  their  Creator.  1702  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr. 
11.  (1852)  App.  221  On  the  other  side  were  enstamped  the 
towers  of  Zion.  1753  Ess.  Celibacy  79  Nature  is  a  system. . 


instamped  with  the  goodness  of  the  Deity.  1827  Genii.  Mag. 
XCVII.  11.  33  Our  Gray  had  likewise  enstamped  upon  his 
imagination  the  forms  and  shadows  of  things  which  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  in  this  visible  creation.  1855  .Singleton  Virgil 
1 .  86  The  ploughman  . .  on  his  cattle  hath  enstamped  the 
brand. 

Hence  Enstamped///.  a. 

1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wars  vi.  xxxvii,  Make,  that  instamped 
Characters  may  send  Abroad  to  Thousands,  Thousand  Men’s 
Intent. 

Enstar,  enstate  :  see  Instar,  Instate. 
Enstatite  (e-nstatait).  Min.  [f.  Gr.  hvoTaT-rjs 
adversary  (from  its  refractory  nature)  +  -ite.]  A 
variety  of  diallage,  tinted  variously  from  greyish- 
or  greenish-white  to  olive-green  and  brown. 

1857  C.  Shepard  Min.  425  Enstatite  ..  in  prisms,  resem¬ 
bling  pyroxene  or  scapolite.  1879  Rutley  Stud.  Rocks  x. 
120  Enstatite  also  affords  two  other  directions  of  less  per¬ 
fect  cleavage. 

Hence  Enstatrtic  a.  [  +  -ic]. 

1885  Geol.  Mag.  Feb.  ( Title  of  Article ),  The  Enstatitic 
Lavas  of  Eycott  Hill. 

t  Enstee’p,^.  Obs.  rare— 1.  [F.En-1  +  Steep zl] 
trans.  To  immerse,  station  under  water. 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  11.  i.  70  Congregated  Sands,  Traitors 
ensteep’d,  to  enclogge  the  guiltless  Keele. 

Enstock,  enstomach :  see  En-  pref}  a.  and  b. 
+  Ensto’re,  v.  Obs.  Also  4  enstoore,  4-7 
instore.  [Probably  two  formations  :  (1)  var.  of 
Astore  v.f  influenced  by  L.  instaurdre  to  fit  up, 
repair,  restore;  (2)  f.  En-1  +  Store  sb.  or  v. ; 
but  the  two  cannot  be  accurately  distinguished  in 
the  examples.] 

1.  trans.  To  renew,  repair  (transl.  L.  instaurare). 

1382  Wyclif  2  Kings  xii.  5  And  enstoore  thei  the  cover- 

yngis  of  the  hows.  —  Ezek.  xxxvi.  10  Ruynouse  thingis 
shaln  be  instorid,  or  maad  a3ein.  — Ephes.  i.  10  For  to 
instore  [1388  enstore]  alle  thingis  in  Crist.  — Rom.  xiii.  9  If’ 
there  be  ony  othir  maundement,  it  is  instorid  or  enclosid 
[Vulg.  instauratur\  in  this  word. 

2.  To  fit  up,  provide,  store  with.  Also  const,  of. 
c  1450  Lonelich  Grail  xxxv.  585  And  for  his  Maner  . . 

Enstored  ful  wel  it  was.  1494  in  Blyth  Hist.  Notices  $ 
Rec.  Fincham  (1863)  155  Enstored  with  all  my  catail  of 
shepe.  1502  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)  215  He  [the  Keper] 
shal  yelde  to  the  eyer  whan  so  he  come  to  ful  age  all  his 
lande  instored  of  husbondry.  1557  Paynel  Barclay  s  Ju- 
gurth  98  Thys  castle  was  . .  instored  with  men,  wepyn, 
vitayles,  and  with  all  other  ordinaunce.  1597  Daniel  Civ. 
Wares  iii.  xxxii,  He  that  is  with  life  and  will  instor’d, 
Hath  for  revenge  inough.  a  1633  Munday  View  Sundry 
Examples  79  Of  mony  and  riches  sufficiently  instored. 

+  Enstrai't,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  5  enstreit,  6 
enstreighte.  [f.  En-1  +  Strait  a.]  trans. 
=  Straiten,  a.  To  make  narrow,  b.  To  bring 
into  straits  or  difficulties. 

c  1475  tr.  T.  ii  Kempis  Imit.  1.  xxiv,  Coueitouse  men  shul  be 
enstreited  wifi  most  wrecchicl  nede.  1581  in  W.  H.  Turner 
Select  Rec.  Oxf.  413  To  enstreighte  or  make  narrowe  the 
way. 

t  Enstrai  ten,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  En-1  + 
Straiten.]  trans.  a.  To  make  strait  or  narrow  ; 
to  curtail  (property),  b.  To  bring  into  straits  ;  to 
put  under  constraint. 

1590  R.  Payne  Descr.  Irel.  (1841)  11  He  hath  already  to 
plesure  his  countrie  instraightned  his  demeanes.  1618 
Bolton  Floras  11.  xvii.  (1636)  142  But  the  Romans  had  en- 
straitned  her  before  she  was  aware  thereof. 

t  Enstra'nge,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  enstraunge. 
[f.  En-1  +  Strange.]  trans.  a.  To  remove  far 
from.  b.  To  make  strange  or  a  stranger  to. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  253/2  She  was  as  fer  enstraunged 
fro  the  payne  of  the  flesshe  as  she  was  fro  corrupcion  of  her 
body,  a  1763  Shenstone  Elegies  xix.  55,  1  smile,  but 
from  a  soul  enstrang’d  to  peace. 

t  Enstra'ngle,  v.  Obs.  rare~  *.  [var.  of 
Estrangle,  Obs. ]  trans.  To  strangle. 

C1400  Maundev.  xviii.  (1839)  194  Whan  thei  ben  thus 
enstrangled,  thei  eten  here  Flesche. 

tEnstrength,  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-1  +  Strength.] 
trans.  To  endow  with  strength,  strengthen. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  122/2  Thys  vyncent  was  tor¬ 
mented  for  to  d welle  wy th  God.  .he  was  beten  to  be  en- 
strengthed. 

+  Enstre,ngthen,z'.  Obs.  [f.  En-1 -(-Strength¬ 
en.]  trans.  To  strengthen,  make  strong. 

1538  Leland  I  tin.  II.  75  A  famose  Toun  or  Castelle  apon 
a  very  Torre  or  Hille,  wunderfully  enstrengthenid  of  na¬ 
ture.  1539  Proclam.  Hen.  VIII  in  Froude Hist .  Eng.  III. 
366  Until  such  time  as  they,  enstrengthened,  may  be  able 
to  go  in  like  pace  with  them.  1654  Cokaine  Dianea  11.  162 
Enstrengthening  himselfe  to  receive  that  soule  which  by 
the  right  of  Love  he  supposed  belonged  to  him. 

Enstruct,  obs.  form  of  Instruct. 

Enstuff :  see  En-  pref1  3. 

+  Ensty*le,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  enstile.  [f.  En-1 
+  Style  sb.  or  v.~\  trans.  To  style,  denominate. 

1599  B.  Jonson  CynthicC s  Rev.  v.  viii.  30  Our  eye  doth 
reade  thee  (now  enstil’d)  our  Crites.  1623  Vox  Graculi  in 
Brand  Pop .  Antiq.  (1870)  I.  38  Vulgarly  enstiled  Shrove 
Tuesday.  1638  Sanderson  Serm.  (1681)  II.  112  Why  the 
Apostle  should  chuse  to  enstile  Almighty  God  from  these 
two  [attributes]  of  Patien  and  of  Consolation.  1648  Her¬ 
rick  Hesper .,  Oberon’s  Pal.  92  By  some  enstyl’d  The  luckie 
omen  of  the  child. 

t  Ensuable,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Ensue  v.  +  -able  ;  for 
the  sense  cf.  conformable ,  suitable .]  That  logically 
ensues  ;  likely  to  result. 


1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  93  An  issue,  .resonable  an[d]  en- 
suable.  It  is  nothing  ensuable,  because  the  apostles  sacri¬ 
ficed,  they  sacrificed  Christes  bodye  and  bloud.  1635  J. 
Hayward  Banish'd  Virg.  183  Which  they  would  not  have 
done,  if  they  had  but  considered  or  foreseene  their  ensueable 
inconveniences. 

j-  Ensu'ance.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ance.]  The 
fact  of  ensuing. 

1652  Earl  Monm.  tr.  Bentivoglio’s Hist.  Relat.  114  Upon 
the  insuance  of  peace,  and  due  observation  of  all  things  on 
this  side  the  line. 

j-  Ensuant,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  Ensue®.  + 
-ant.  Cf.  OFr.  ensiwant .]  Appropriately  follow¬ 
ing,  sequent  to. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Pocsie  11.  x.  [xi.]  (Arb.)  104  If  . . 
the  maker  do  . .  make  his  dittie  sensible  and  ensuant  to  the 
first  verse  in  good  reason. 

Ensucket:  see  En  -  pref 0  2. 

Ensue  (ensi/r),  ®.  Forms  :  5-7  ensew(e,  5  en- 
siewe,  -yew,  5-6  insue,  6  insew(e,  6-7  inshow, 
5-  ensue,  [ad.  OF.  ensiw-,  ensu-,  stem  of  ensivre, 
ensuivre  (mod.F.  ensuivre),  corresp.  to  Pr.  en- 
seguir,  It.  inseguire late  L.  insequere ,  L.  insequi 
to  pursue,  follow  close  upon,  f.  in  (see  In-)  +scqui 
to  follow.] 

+ 1.  trans.  To  follow  in  (a  person’s  steps) ;  to 
follow  (a  leader,  etc.).  Obs. 

?  a  1500  Flower  Womanhede  in  Pol.  Ret.  r/  L.  Poems  43 
Whos  stepes  glade  to  ensue  Ys  eueri  woman  in  their  degre. 
1509  Hawes  Examp.  Virt.  xiii.  255  And  xv.  lad  yes  her  dyd 
ensue.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  ix.  5  Whom  straight  the 
Prince  ensuing  in  together  far’d,  a  1626  Bp.  Andrewes 
Serm.  147  All  that  have  ensued  the  steppes  of  their  faith. 

b.  absol.  and  intr. 

c  1500  New  Not-br.  Mayd 235, 1  must  ensue  Where  fortune 
doth  me  lede.  1513  Douglas  rEneis  11.  xii.  [xi.]  77  Neir  at 
our  bak  Crewse,  my  spous  ensewis.  a  1577  Sir  T.  Smith 
Comimv.  Eng.  (1633)  56  Which  pricketh  forward  to  ensue  in 
their  fathers  steps. 

•|-  2.  fig.  To  follow  the  guidance  of  (a  person, 
etc.) ;  to  imitate  (an  example) ;  to  follow  (inclin¬ 
ation,  passion,  etc.),  conform  to  (advice,  orders). 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  11.  x,  I  am  so  dull  certayne  that 
I  ne  can  Guido  ensewe.  1481  Caxton  Myrr.  1.  xiv.  47  Tho 
philosophres  ensieweth  better  Plato  than  Aristotle,  c  1500 
Doctr.  Gd.  Servaunts  in  Poet.  Tracts  (1842)  7  Seruauntes 
ought  not  to  ensue  Theyr  owne  wyll.  1530  Proper  Dya- 
loge  (1863)  23  In  this  they  ensued  Christes  lawyng  and  his 
doctrine.  1541  Elyot  Image  Gov.  13  All  honourable 
women  ensued  the  Empresses  exaumple.  1599  Davies  Im- 
mort.  Soul  (1876)  I.  99  While  these  receiv’d  opinions  I 
ensue. 

fb.  Of  things  :  To  take  after,  correspond  to. 

1398TREVISA Barth.  DeP.R.  1.  Prol.  (1495)  3The propritees 
of  thynges  folowe  and  ensewe  their  substaunces.  _  I53J-4 
Act  25  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  21  §  19  An  ordenance  . .  insewing 
rnuche  the  olde  auncient  customes  of  this  realme  in  that 
behalfe.  1628  Coke  On  Litt.  13  a,  The  recompense  shall 
ensue  the  loss. 

+  3.  To  follow  with  the  intention  of  overtaking  ; 
to  pursue.  Obs. 

1513  Eradshaw  St.  Werbnrge  1.  1079  This  venerable 
prynce  ensuynge  this  great  harte  approched  to  his  cell. 
1569  J.  Sanford  tr.  Agrippa's  Van.  Artes  125  b.  To  ensue 
them  that  flee. 

b.  fig.  To  follow  or  seek  after,  strive  to  obtain, 
aim  at.  arch.  Also  f  intr.  with  after. 

1483  Caxton  Cato  2  b,  Eschewe  alle  vyces  and  ensiewe 
vertue.  1535  Coverdale  Ps.  xxxiii.  14  Let  him  seke  peace 
and  ensue  it.  1642  Rogers  Naaman  To  Rdr.  §  2  To  affect 
and  ensue  the  meanes  of  it  owne  safety.  1759  Robertson 
Hist.  Scot.  II.  119  For  him  I  desire  to  ensue  courage.  1874 
Morley  Compromise  (1886)  1x3  They  have  sought  truth  and 
ensued  it. 

f  4.  To  follow  out  (a  plan,  course  of  life,  pro¬ 
fession,  etc.)  ;  to  follow  up  (a  train  of  thought), 
‘pursue’  (a  subject).  Also  catachr.  to  spend  (a 
period  of  life).  Obs. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Picas,  xxxi.  xii,  But  that  in  joye  you 
may  your  youth  ensue.  1531  Elyot  Gov.  1.  iv.  (1883)  I.  28 
Semblable  ordre  will  I  ensue  in  the  fourmynge  the  gentill 
wittes  of  noble  rnennes  children.  1581  Lambarde  Eiren. 
11.  iv.  (1602)  136,  I  will  ensue  that  also.  1590  Spenser  Ep. 
Sir  John  Norris ,  And  Precedent  of  all  that  armes  ensue. 
a  1613  Overbury  A  Wife  (1638)  172  They  are  not  pauled 
with  insuing  idle  cogitations. 

+  5.  trans.  Of  an  event,  state  of  things,  portion 
of  time,  portion  of  a  book  or  discourse:  To 
follow,  succeed,  be  subsequent  to.  Also  of  per¬ 
sons  :  To  succeed  (some  one)  in  an  office,  or  in  the 
performance  of  an  action.  Chiefly  implying  im¬ 
mediate  sequence  :  To  come  next  to.  Obs. 

1491  Act  7  Hen.  VII ,  c.  20  §  5  By  the  space  ofij  monethes 
next  ensuyng  any  of  the  seid  festis.  1542  in  W.  H.  Turner 
Sel.  Rec.  Oxford  168  The  feast  . .  next  insuying  the  date 
herof.  1578  Timme  Caluine  on  Gen.  159  How  long  it  was 
ere  that  the  flood  insued  the  creation  of  the  world.  1591 
Spenser  Teares  Muses  54  And  let  the  rest  in  order  thee 
ensew.  1609  Bp.  Barlow  A nsw.  Nameless  Catholic  16  What 
are  these  Aggreeuances . .  that . .  ensued  that  desperate  Plot  ? 
1612  Drayton  Poly-olb.  xxiv.  (1748)  360  Him  Erkenwald 
ensues  th’  East-English  Offa’s  son.  1649  Seldf.n  Laws 
Eng.  (1739)  Pref.  8  For  three  hundred  years  next  ensuing 
the  Normans. 

b.  intr.  Of  a  portion  of  time,  part  of  a  book 
or  discourse :  To  be  subsequent.  Of  an  event, 
a  state  of  things  :  To  occur  or  arise  subsequently. 
Chiefly  implying  immediate  succession.  Cf.  En¬ 
suing  ppl.  a. 
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The  phrase  next  ensuing •,  now  somewhat  pleonastic,  is 
still  in  formal  use  with  reference  to  dates. 

1485  Caxton  C/ias.  Gt.  5  Thre  partyes  by  chapytres  en- 
syewyng  declared.  1494  Fabyan  5  The  Cronycle  shall 
ensewe,  In  his  dewe  ordre.  1528  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  V. 
265  To  be  disposed  in  maner  and  forme  that  ensuyeth.  1559 
in  Vie  ary’ s  Aunt.  (1888)  App.  iii.  139  Gouernors  of  thesayd 
hospytalles  for  the  yere  now  next  insuynge.  1584  Powel 
Lloyd's  Cambria  91  The  yeare  insuing.  1591  in  Picton 
L'pool  Mimic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  96  The  copie  of  wch  said 
Letter  ensueth.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  991  Now  dreadful 
deeds  Might  have  ensu’d.  1669  Bunyan  Holy  Citie  195 
These  and  the  words  ensuing.  1709  Steele  &  Swift 
Tatler  No.  74  P  11  On  Saturday  the  15th  of  October  next 
ensuing.  1729  T.  Cooke  Tales ,  Proposals ,  etc.  36  Bleak 
Winds  and  Storms  ensue,  they  [the  Flowrs]  droop,  theydy. 
1770  Lahghorve  Plutarch  (1879*  I.  204/1  Several  skirmishes 
ensued  in  the  difficult  passes.  1866  Kingsley  Hereto,  xvii. 
2 16  Conversations  ensued  thereon  between  Baldwin  and  his 
courtiers. 

fc.  In  pr.pplc.\  In  succession,  ‘  running  ’.  Obs. 
rare . 

1583  Stocker  Hist.  Civ.  Warres  Lowe  C.  1.  107  b,  Then 
they  should  giue  two  nights  ensuing  at  midnight  a  signe 
with  fire,  etc. 

6.  fa.  trans.  To  follow  as  a  result  or  conse¬ 
quence  ;  to  result  from.  Obs. 

1514  Barclay  Cyt.  <5*  Uplondyshm.  (1847)  p.  xlvi,  Surfet  en¬ 
suing  gluttony.  1566  D rant  Horace'  Sat.  11.  A  viij,  Such 
lyke  blame  That  doth  ensue  outragiouse  spence.  1607  Top- 
sell  Serpents  (1653)  7QI  The  accidents  that  follow,  are  like 
to  those  which  ensue  the  bitings  of  Vipers,  a  1677  Barrow 
Serin.  (Wks.  1716)  I.  1  By  peace  [may  be  meant]  the  con¬ 
tent,  .ensuing  such  a  course  of  actions,  a  1754  Fielding 
Conversation  Wks.  1784  IX.  364  Nor  would  any  incon¬ 
venience  ensue  the  admittance  of  such  exceptions. 

b.  intr.  To  follow  as  a  result ;  to  result.  Const. 
ffy,  from,  f  of  on,  upon. 

1483  Caxton  Cato  B  iij,  The  grete  multitude  of  synnes 
whyche  ensueth  and  cometh  therof.  1525  E.  Lee  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  Ser.  in.  II.  71,  I  need  not  advertise  your  Grace 
what  infection  &  danger  may  ensue  hereby.  1598  Bark- 
cley  Relic.  Man  (1631),  The  service  of  God,  whereof  en¬ 
sueth  the  enjoying  of  his  heavenly  kingdome.  a  1700 
Dryden  OvicTs  Met.  xii.  Wks.  1821  XII.  167  From  the 
wound  ensued  no  purple  flood.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1776)11.  318  What  devastation  might  not  ensue  were  the 
elephant .  .as  fierce,  .as  the  tiger.  1837  G-  Bird  Nat.  Philos. 
238  Decomposition  of  water  will,  of  course,  ensue,  and 
hydrogen  will  be  evolved.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  cxvii, 
That  out  of  distance  might  ensue  Desire  of  nearness  doubly 
sweet. 

If  To  proceed,  issue  from. 

1599  Marston  Sco.  Villanie  11.  vii.  208  Soules  of  men, 
from  that  great  soule  ensue. 

7.  intr.  To  follow  as  a  logical  conclusion. 
Usually  impers.  with  virtual  subject- clause,  rare 
in  mod.  use. 

1581  Lambarde  Eiren.  iv.  iv.  399  It  doeth  of  necessitie 
ensue,  that  he,  etc.  1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  1.  iii.  31  Doth 
it  therefore  ensue  that  you  should  loue  his  Sonne  deerelie  ? 

Ensuer  (ensi/7-oi).  rare.  [f.  Ensue  v.  +  -er.] 
One  who  ensues,  a  follower. 

1550  Paynel  Notable  Sayings  Script.  Ded.  Ep.,  Diligent 
ensuers  of  his  will  and  steps.  1885  Blackw.  Mag.  736/2  The 
poor  ensuer  of  the  peace. 

Ensu'ing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing1.]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  Ensue,  in  various  senses. 

1561  Norton  &  Sackv.  Gorboduc  1.  i,  In  right  ensuynge  of 
your  life.  1581  J.  Bell  H addon's  Answ.  Osor.  103  b,  The 
ensuyng  of  whose  studious  industry  we  do  not  neglect.  1605 
Verstegan  Dec.  Intell.  viii.  (1628)  242  A  iust  insuing  of  the 
vse  of  reason. 

Ensuing  (ensi«-iq),  ppl.  a.  etc.  [f.  Ensue 
v.  +  -ing  -.]  A.  ppl.  adj. 

1.  In  various  applications  of  the  sense  of  Ensue 
v.  5.  a.  Coming  afterwards,  subsequent,  posterior 
in  time  or  order  (?  obs.).  b.  Immediately  subse¬ 
quent,  coming  next ;  also  next  ensuing.  C.  That 
is  shortly  to  happen,  approaching,  imminent. 

a.  1604  Dekker  King's  Entcrtainm.  270  To  a  more 
royall  and  serious  ensuing  entertainment.  1610  Beaum. 
&  Fl.  Maid's  Trag.  iv.  i,  A  great  example  of  their  justice 
To  all  ensuing  eyes.  1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xxiv.43 
Men,  rather  than  they  will  want  insuing  memory,  will  be 
spoken  by  the  branded  Statue.  1680  Life  Edw.  II  in  Select. 
Harl.  Misc.  (1793)  49  A  perfect  mirror,  wherein  ensuing 
kings  may  see,  etc. 

b.  1611  Rich  Honest.  Age  (1844)20  What  conceipt  I  have 
. .  I  will  partly  make  manifest  by  this  insuing  circumstance. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  1.  112  Th’  ensuing  Season,  in 
return,  may  bear  The  bearded  product  of  the  Golden  Year. 
1747  Wesley  Prim.  Physic  (1762)  Introd.  27,  I  have  had 
many  Opportunities  of  trying  the  Virtues  of  the  ensuing 
Remedies.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  IV.  xxviii,  For  the  three 
ensuing  days  I  was  in  a  state  of  anxiety.  1875  Scrivener 
Led.  Grk.  Test.  11  In  the  two  next  ensuing  Lectures. 

C.  1603  Knolles  Hist..  Turks  (1638)  306  By  the  small 
number  of  their  army  divining  their  ensuing  overthrow. 
1678  Traits.  Crt.  Spain  11.  158  There  is  appearance  of  an 
ensueing  rupture.  1734  Grub  St.  Jrnl.  2  May  4/3  The  en¬ 
suing  Elections  of  Members  to  serve  in  parliament.  1828 
Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxxiii,  To  make  some  arrangements 
for  the  ensuing  combat. 

2.  In  sense  of  Ensue  v.  6  :  Resulting. 

1604  Dekker  Honest  Wh.  Wks.  1873  III.  75  To  guard 
you  safe  from  all  ensuing  danger.  1642  Milton  Apol. 
Smed.  (1851)  290  Their  manifest  crimes  serve  to  bring  forth 
an  ensuing  good.  1665  Earl  Rothes  in  Lauderd.  Papers 
(1884)  I.  216  To  prevent  ffurdier  inshowieng  danger. 

t  B.  pple.  (quasi-/?**?/,).  With  respect  to.  Obs. 
1645-62  Pagitt  Heresiogr.  (ed.  6)  201  Ensuing  this  voice, 
we  see  that  St.  Peter  calls  it,  etc. 


+  Ensu’ingly,  adv.  Obs .  ff.  Ensuing  ppl.  a. 
+  -LY^.]  In  an  ensuing  manner,  a.  Congru¬ 
ously,  fittingly,  b.  In  due  order  or  sequence. 

c  1510  Barclay  Mirr.  Good  Mann.  (1570)  A  ij,  After  mine 
estate  My  stile  and  my  writing  ensuingly  to  sounde.  a  1535 
More  On  the  Passion  Wks.  1321/1  Linked  and  cheined 
ensewinglye  together.  1556  J.  Heywood  Spider  $  F.  xxxi. 

1 12  What  waie  was  had  ?  ensueth  ensuingly. 

II  En  suite  (an  swf*t,  Kr.  ah  s/Vrt),  adv.  So  as 
to  form  a  *  suite  ’  or  set :  see  Suite. 

Ensulphur :  see  En-  1  pref.  1  b. 
t  Ensurance.  Obs.  exc.  in  form  Insurance. 
[a.  OF.  enseurancc  :  see  Ensure  v.  and  -ance.] 

1.  The  action  of  ensuring  or  making  certain  ; 
coner.  a  means  of  ensuring. 

1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  143  Were  some  mens  Petitions 
to  men,  as  non-sensicall  as  their  Prayers  to  God,  they  would 
need  no  other  ensurance  of  their  deniall.  1688  Objection 
agst.  Repeal  Penal  Laws  <$•  Tests  16,  1  will  never  seek  or 
value  an  Ensurance  by  Oaths  and  Tests. 

2.  Betrothal.  Cf.  Ensure  v.  4. 

1469  Marg.  Paston  in  Paston  Lett.  No.  601  II.  340,  I 
have  non  very  knowleche  of  your  ensuraunce. 

3.  Comm.  The  securing  against  loss  in  return 
for  a  fixed  payment ;  =  Insurance. 

1661  T.  Mun  Eng.  Treas.  (1664)6  To  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  laws.. of  the  Ensurance  office.  ^1695  Mrq. 
Halifax  (T.),  There  will  be  no  ensurance  hereto  make  you 
amends,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  fire.  1755  in  Johnson. 

t  EllSU’rancer.  Obs.  Ako  7-8  insurancer. 
[f.  Ensurance  +  -er.]  He  who  or  that  which 
gives  assurance  or  confidence. 

1665  Stillingfl.  Grounds  Prot ..  Relig.  162  Our  Ensur- 
ancer  in  the  main  Principle  of  Faith  concerning  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  being  the  Word  of  God,  is  Apostolical  Tradition. 

f  Ensu  re,  Obs.  rare~L.  [a.  AF.  ensur ,  f. 
en-  (see  En-  l)  +  sur  Sure  ;  but  perh.  to  be  taken  as 
phrase  en  sur  in  a  state  of  security.]  Sure,  confident. 

c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867)  18  In  jns  world  is  hard  auen- 
ture  :  Who-so  [>erof  is  moost  ensure,  Sunnest  schal  he  be 
schamed  and  schent. 

Ensure  (enjuou),  v.  Forms :  5  ensuer,  -sewer, 
4-  ensure.  See  also  Insure,  [ad.  AF.  enscurer, 
f.  en-  (see  En-1)-i-OF.  seur  (mod.F.  stir)  sure: 
the  AF.  vb.  may  be  regarded  as  an  alteration  of 
OF.  asseurer  to  Assure. 

The  word  freq.  occurs  in  individual  MSS.  of  Chaucer,  but 
the  better  attested  reading  in  these  passages  is  app.  assure. 

The  form  Insure  is  properly  a  mere  variant  of  ensure , 
and  still  occasionally  appears  in  all  the  surviving  senses.  In 
general  usage,  however,  it  is  now  limited  to  the  financial 
sense  (with  reference  to  ‘  insurance  ’  of  life  or  property),  in 
which  the  form  ensure  is  wholly  obsolete.] 
fl.  trans.  To  make  (a  person)  mentally  sure ; 
to  convince,  render  confident.  Followed  by 
subord.  clause.  Chiefly  pass,  and  refi.  Obs. 

c  1500  Melusine  68  They  were  ensured  that  they  wold  & 
sought  but  good.  1568  Grafton  Citron.  Hen.  V,  II.  495 
The  French  enemies,  .ensured  themselves  to  gaine.  .whatso¬ 
ever  before  they  had  lost.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  fySelv.  147 
That  the  body  do  not  lock  up  [souls]  there  for  the  sake 
of  its  hardfastness  or  closeness,  we  are  ensured. 

+  2.  To  give  security  to,  pledge  one’s  faith  to 
(a  person)  for  the  execution  of  a  promise.  Obs. 

1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sonde  iv.  xxxviii.  (1859)  63,  I  ensure 
you  feythfully,  I  shall  brynge  you  to  a  place  where  ye  shalle 
sene  hym.  x557  tC.  Arthur  (Copland)  11.  xiii,  Here  I  en¬ 
sure  you  by  the  faithe  of  my  body  neuer  to  departe. 

1 3.  To  pledge  one’s  credit  to  (a  person) ;  to  tell 
(a  person)  confidently  that  (something  is  true). 

C1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  2115  Ariadne ,  I  swere  &  yow 
ensure  This  sevenb  yer  I  have  youre  servaunt  be.  c  1450 
Why  I  cant  be  a  Nun  364  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  147  So  God  me 
spede,  I  yow  ensewer,  Ellys  yowre  habyte  ys  no  trew  token. 
1483  Caxton  Cato  C  iiij,  I  ensure  you  that  it  is  trouthe. 
1534  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  ( 1 546)  Z  viij,  I  ensure 
the,  the  worme  in  the  tymbre.  .doth  not  somuche  domage. 
1642  Fuller  Holy  <5*  Prof.  St.  iv.  xv.  314  She  advised  him 
rather  to  marry,  ensuring  him  that  no  Lady  in  the  land. . 
would  refuse  him. 

f  4.  To  guarantee  (a  thing)  to  a  person;  to 
warrant  (a  fact).  Const,  to  or  dat.  Obs. 

1460  in  Pol.  Rel.  $  L.  Poems  (1866)  62  Nay,  that  I  you 
ensure.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  424/1  Testefyeng  and 
ensuryng  that  the  holy  man  fiacre  was  ful  of  wicked  &  euyl 
arte.  1528  Roy  Sat.,  I  durst  ensure  the  one  thynge.  1733 
Neal  Hist.  Purit.  II.  574  All  which  he  ensured  upon  his 
royal  word. 

f  b.  To  guarantee  (an  expense).  Obs. 

1738  Johnson  Let.  Cave  in  Boswell  (1887)  I.  122  And 
since  the  expense  will  be  no  more,  I  shall  contentedly  in¬ 
sure  it. 

t  5.  To  engage  (a  person)  by  a  pledge  or  contract. 
c  1400  Rowland  O.  160  He  es  ensurede  to  myn  erne  & 
mee.  1440  J.  Shirley  Dethe  K.  James  (1818)  9  Yn  the 
same  wise  bene  ye  sworne  and  ensurid  to  kepe  youre  peple. 

f  b.  esp.  To  engage  by  a  promise  of  marriage,  or 
(rarely)  by  marriage  itself ;  to  betroth,  espouse. 
Cf.  Assure  4.  Obs. 

c  1450  Lonbuch  Grail  Iii.  1019  So  that  ensured  thanne 
bothe  they  were,  And  for  the  Manages  they  ordeyned 
there.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cxl.  heading ,  Howe  the 
yonge  erle  of  Flaunders  ensured  the  kynges  doughter  of 
Englande.  c  1530  —  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  237  Let  vs  . . 
sende  for  the  archbysshop,  to  thentent  to  ensure  you  to- 
gyther.  C1550  Cheke  Matt.  i.  18  After  his  mother  Mari 
was  ensured  to  Joseph.  1558  Bp.  Watson  Sev.  Sacram. 
xxviii.  177  When  the  two  parties  . .  haue  sayde  these 
woordes,  then  bee  they  ensured  and  iustly  married  together. 


1606  G.  W[oodcocke]  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  79  b,  No  other  maide 
should  be  contracted  and  ensured  to  any  husband,  etc. 

6.  To  secure,  make  safe  {against,  from  risks). 
a  1704  L’Estrange  (J,),  A  mendicant  contracted  with  a 
country  fellow,  .to  ensure  his  sheep  for  that  year.  1776  Srw 
J.  Reynolds  Disc.  vii.  (18761  424  Sufficient  to  ensure  us 
from  all  error  and  mistake.  1847  Mrs.  A.  Kerr  Hist. 
Senna  426  To  ensure  her  friends  against  any  sort  of  re¬ 
action.  1883  Maitch.  Exam.  26  Nov.  5/3  The  Swiss  lake 
steamers  are.  .too  toylike  to  ensure  their  passengers  against 
reasonably  probable  risks. 

t  7.  Comm .  To  Insure  (a  person’s  life,  pro¬ 
perty,  etc.).  Obs. 

1693  E.  Halley  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  602  The  price  of 
ensuring  the  Life  of  a  Man  of  20.  1747  Scheme  Equip. 

Men  of  War  40  ’Tis  natural  for  us  to  ensure  our  Effects. 

8.  To  make  certain  the  occurrence  or  arrival  of 
(an  event),  or  the  attainment  of  (a  result)  ;  =  As¬ 
sure  5. 

1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  vii.  633  All  promise,  some  ensure,  a 
second  scene.  1796  Burke  Regie.  Peace  Wks.  1842  II.  380 
Whether  the  authority .  .can  ensure  their  execution.  1839 
Thirlwall  Greece  II.  339  Having  taken  no  precautions  to 
ensure  regular  supplies.  1879  W.  H.  White  in  Cassell’s 
Techn.  Educ.  IV.  80/1  By  this  arrangement  it  is  ensured 
that  there  shall  be  no  leak. 

9.  To  make  (a  thing)  sure  to  or  for  a  person  ;  to 
secure. 

1770  Langhorne  Plutarch  (1871/)  I.  518/2  Ensuring  them 
the  victory.  1799  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Disp.  I.  48  The 
only  rule,  which,  .can  ensure  for  the  officers,  .the  conveni¬ 
ences  which  they  have  a  right  to  expect.  1847  L.  Hunt 
Jar  Honey  x.  (1848)  138  It  ensures  us  an  intercourse  with 
a  nation  we  esteem.  1861  May  Const.  Hist.  (1863)  I.  i.  12 
A  constitutional  government  ensures  to  the  King  a  wide 
authority. 

Ensu’rer.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -er.]  He  who  or 
that  which  ensures.  +a.  One  who  vouches  for, 
guarantees,  f  b.  One  who  guarantees  another 
against  loss  ;  an  underwriter ;  =  Insurer,  c. 
One  who  or  that  which  renders  (anything)  certain. 

1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  35  Wouldest  thou  have  a  Policy 
on  Heaven?,  .make  the  Poore  thy  Ensurers.  a  1660  Ham¬ 
mond  Wks.  (1684)  IV.  481,  1  will  once  set  up  the  Ensurers 
Office,  that  whatever  goes  out  on  that  Voyage,  shall  never 
miss  to  come  home  with  gain.  1693  Luttrell  Br iff  Rel. 
(1857)  III.  29,  9  merchants  on  the  Exchange,  great  ensurers, 
are  all  withdrawn  for  considerable  summs.  1694  S.  Johnson 
Notes  Past.  Let.  Bp.  Burnet  1.  5  The  Pulpits  were  the 
Ensurers  of  the  King’s  Word,  a  1734  North  Exam.  iii.  vi. 
§  91  (1740)  490  Just  as  if  the  Ensurers  brought  in  a  Catalogue 
of  Ships  lost,  taking  no  Notice  of  Ships  arrived. 

Ensurge,  var.  of  In  surge  v.  Obs. 
t  Ensuring,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Ensure  v.  + 
-ing1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Ensure  ;  attrib. 
in  ensuring- office  —  insurance-office. 

1709  E.  W.  Life  Donna  Rosina  12  The  Ensuring  Office  in 
the  Spanish  West  Indies. 

t  Enswamp,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  En-1  + 
Swamp  sbl\  trans.  To  plunge  into  or  entangle  in 
a  swamp.  Implied  in  Enswa-mped  ppl.  a. 

1702  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr.  11.  (1852)  App.  183  They 
were  like  to  make  no  weapons  reach  their  enswamped  ad¬ 
versaries. 

Enswathe,  inswathe  (enswJi"S)>  v.  [f. 

En-1  +  Swathe  sb.  or  v.]  trans.  To  bind  or 
wrap  in  a  swathe  or  bandage.  Also  rejl. 

1597  Shaks.  Lover's  Com.pl.  49  Letters  sadly  pend  in  blood, 
. .  En  swath’d  and  seald  to  curious  secrecy.  1827  De 
Quincey  Last  Days  Kant  Wks.  III.  116  Nesting  and  en- 
swathing  himself  in  the  bedclothes.  1830  H.  N.  Coleridge 
Grk.  Poets  {1834)  340 Then  did  they  bathe  thee  in  a  fresh  pure 
stream,  .and  enswathed  thy  limbs  In  a  white  robe, 
b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1830  Aird  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVIII.  821  A  lucid  air  en¬ 
swathed  her  head.  1842  Tennyson  St.  Simeon  Stylites  74 
Inswathed  sometimes  in  wandering  mist.  1857  J.  Pulsford 
Quiet  Hours  174  Dense  vapours  were  enswathing  the  soul. 
1873  Browning  Red  Cott.  Night -c.  235  Your  smile  enswathes 
me  in  beatitude. 

Enswathement  (enswpi-Sment).  [f.  prec. 
+  -ment.]  The  action  of  enswathing,  or  the 
condition  of  being  enswathed ;  concr.  that  in  which 
anything  is  enswathed  or  enfolded.  Also  fig. 

1877  Blackie  Wise  Men  65  All  vital  power,  .in  moist  en¬ 
swathement  grows.  1883  H.  Drummond  Nat.  Law  in  Spir. 
W.vii.  (1884)  225  We.. define  the  soul  as  an  invisible  en¬ 
swathement  of  the  body.  1887  E.  C.  Dawson  Life  Bp. 
Hannington  27  The  cramping  enswathements  of  the  Roman 
system. 

Ensweep  :  see  En  -  pref .x  3. 
j*  Enswee'ten,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  insweeten. 
[f.  En-  1  +  Sweeten  v  ]  trans.  To  infuse  sweet¬ 
ness  into ;  to  sweeten.  Also  fig. 

1607  Walkington  Opt.  Glass  58  Which  more  ensweeteneth 
the  breath.  1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  viii.  11  The 
bitterness  of  Reprehension  is  insweetned.  a  1640  Jackson 
Creed  xi.  xxv.  Wks.  X.  477  The  very  name  of  peace  would 
ensweeten  our  thoughts. 

Ensynopticity  (emsinppti-siti).  rare-1,  [f. 
En-2  +  Synoptic  +  -(i)ty.]  A  capacity  for  taking 
a  general  view  of  a  subject. 

1855  Whately  Select.  Writings  38  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
faculty  so  much  the  gift  of  nature  as  Totality  (or  ensynop¬ 
ticity). 

Ent1.  Obs.—°  [a.  Fr.  ante late  lL.*itnpola: 
cf.  Imp.]  A  scion  or  graft. 

1648  Hexham  Dutch  Diet.,  Eester,  an  Ent,  a  Scion,  a 
Sprig,  or  a  Graft. 
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Ent 2  (ent).  a.  (quasi-rA)  Metaph.  rare.  [ad. 
late  L.  ens,  ent-is :  see  Ens.]  See  quot.  (rendering 
of  Gr.  rb  ov ). 

188..  H.  Jackson  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVIII.  315  Starting 
from  the  formula  ‘the  Ent  (or  existent)  is,  the  Nonent  is 
not’,  Parmenides  attempted,  etc.  Ibid.,  The  Ent,  2. e.  the 
existent  unity,  .which  reason  discovers  beneath  the  variety 
and  mutability  of  things. 

-ent,  suffix,  a.  Fr.  -ent,  ad.  L.  -ent-cm,  the  end¬ 
ing  of  pr.  pples.  of  vbs.  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th 
conjugation,  as  rident-em,  currentem,  audientem. 
(In  the  pples.  of  the  3rd  and,  4th  conjugation 
this  ending  represents  OAryan  -nt-,  or  perh.  -ent-, 
of  the  ablaut-series  -cut-,  -out-,  -nt- ;  cf.  Skr.  -ant-, 
-at-,  Gr.  -ovT-,  Goth,  -and-,  OE.  -end- ;  in  those  of 
the  2nd  conjugation  it  represents  this  suffix  com¬ 
bined  with  the  thematic  -e-  of  the  vb. ;  similarly 
the  -ant-  of  the  1st  conjugation  includes  a  thematic 
-a-.)  In  OFr.  this  suffix  and  the  corresponding 
-ant-em  of  the  1st  conjugation  were  levelled  under 
-ant,  the  sole  ending  of  the  Fr.  pr.  pple.,  as 
riant,  courant,  mourant,  levant  ( L.  levanteni). 
At  a  later  time  many  L.  forms  in  -ent-,  which  had 
acquired  an  adj.  sense,  were  adopted  in  Fr.  as  adjs. 
with  the  -ent-  unchanged,  as  diligent,  Evident ; 
some  of  these  were  duplicates  of  living  ppl.  forms 
in  -ant,  as  convenient  —  convenant,  provident  — 
pourvoyant,  confident  =  confiant.  The  Fr.  words 
in  -ant,  -ent,  which  were  adopted  into  Eng.,  have 
generally  retained  the  form  of  the  suffix  which 
they  had  in  Fr. ;  but  since  1500  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  refashion  them  after  Lat.,  and  hence 
several  words  in  -ant  have  changed  that  ending 
for  -ent,  either  entirely  or  in  certain  senses.  In 
mod.  Eng.  also  many  Lat.  words  in  -entem  have 
been  directly  adopted,  always  in  the  form  -ent.  The 
conflict  between  Eng.  and  Fr.  analogies  occasions 
frequent  inconsistency  and  uncertainty  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  spelling  of  words  with  this  suffix  ;  cf.  e.  g. 
assistant,  persistent ;  attendant,  superintendent ; 
dependant,  -ent,  independent. 

2.  In  sense  the  words  in  -ent,  -ant  are  primarily 
adjs.,  sometimes  distinctly  ppl.,  as  convergent, 
obsolescent,  errant,  peccant ;  some,  however,  are, 
like  many  words  of  the  same  type  in  Lat.  and  Fr., 
used  as  sbs.  (either  in  addition  to  the  adj.  use  or 
exclusively),  meaning  ( a .)  a  personal  agent,  as 
agent,  claimant,  president,  regent ;  (b.)  a  material 
agent,  as  coefficient,  current,  ingredient,  secant, 
tangent,  torrent-,  esp.  in  Medicine,  as  aperient, 
astringent,  emollient,  expectorant. 

Entablature  (entarblatilu).  Also  7-8  in-, 
[ad.  (?  through  Fr. ;  see  quot.  1611)  It.  intavola- 
tura,  f.  intavolare,  f.  in  in  +  tavola  table.] 

1.  Arch.  That  part  of  an  order  which  is  above 
the  column ;  including  the  architrave,  the  frieze, 
and  the  cornice. 

1611  Cotgr.  Entablature,  an  intablature.  1664  Evelyn  tr. 
Freart's  Archit.  xiv.  38  The  Entablature  [orig.  Fr.  entable¬ 
ment ]  (that  is  to  say,  Architrave,  Freeze,  and  Cornice).  1726 
Leoni  Albertis  Archit.  I.  13b,  Columns,  Architraves,  Inta- 
blatures,  and  Coverings.  1760  Gray  Corr.  (1843)  203  Large 
Corinthian  columns  of  fine  alabaster .  .bear  up  an  entablature, 
and  form  a  sort  of  canopy  over  it.  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  4 
It.  I  si.  II.  223  In  the  classical  orders,  the  entablature  over¬ 
powered  the  columns.  1875  Merivale  Gen.  Hist.  Rome 
Ixxviii.  (1877)  665  He  was  allowed  to  engrave  his  own  name 
upon  the  entablature  of  the  temple. 

2.  Mech .  a.  In  the  marine  steam-engine :  A 
strong  iron  frame  supporting  the  paddle-shaft, 
b.  The  platform  which  supports  the  capstan. 

1867  Fimes  23  Jan.  io  Among  other  repairs.. has  been 
that  of  the  engine  entablature,  which  was  split  across.  1886 
J.  M.  Caulfield  Seamanship  Notes  3  Parts  of  the  Capstan 
.  .Throw  off,  spindle,  entablature. 

Entablatured  ( entarblatiuid) ,///.  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ED2.]  Furnished  with  an  entablature. 

1849  F reeman  Archit.  22  An  entablatured  mask  cloking  an 
arched  body.  1859  Sala  Tw.  round  Clock  (1861)  199  No 
entablatured  colonnade,  with  nothing  to  support. 

Entable  (ent<?'-b’l),  v.  rare—1,  [f.  En-1  + 
Table.]  trans.  To  set  up  or  inscribe  on  a  table. 

1865  E.  Burritt  Walk  Land's  End  irjrj  A  letter  of  thanks 
which  he  requested  should,  .be  entabled  and  hung  up. 

Ent  able  m  ent  (ent^-b’lment).  [a.  F.  entable - 
went,  f.  ent  abler,  f.  en -  (see  En-1)  stable  Table.] 
a.  —  Entablature,  b.  The  horizontal  platform 
or  graduated  series  of  platforms  supporting  a  statue 
and  placed  above  the  dado  and  the  base. 

1664  Evelyn  tr.  Freart's  Archit.  (R.),  They  differ  nothing 
either  in  height,  substance,  or  entablement  from  the  feminine 
Ionic,  and  masculine  Doric.  1708  New  View  Loud.  II. 
492/1  Columns  and  Entablement  of  the  Corinthian  Order. 
1800  Month.  Mag.  XIII.  18  Dado.. means  (1)  the  cubic 
part  of  the  pedestal  of  a  column,  or  of  a  statue,  included 
between  the  base  and  the  entablement.  1865  Reader  9  Dec. 
662  The  figure,  .standing  upon  a  series  of  entablements, 
t  Enta  ch,  sb.  Obs .  i'are~l.  In  4  entecche. 
[f.  next  vb.]  A  symptom  of  an  illness. 
c  1350  Will.  Palcrne  558, 1 .  .told  him al  treuly  J?e  entecches 
of  myn  evele. 


t  Enta’ch,  ente’ch,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  4-5 
entech.,  -tecch,  -tetch,  5  entatch,  (entachch), 
5-6  entaeh.  [a.  OF.  entachier,  entechier,  to  im¬ 
bue  with  any  quality,  infect  (cf.  mod.F.  enticher 
to  infect),  f.  en-  (see  En-1)  +  lache,  leche,  spot, 
mark,  contagion,  *  trait  ’  of  character,  etc.  ;  perh. 
ultimately  identical  with  tache,  *tac  Tack  :  see 
Attach.] 

1.  trans.  To  stain,  defile  ;  to  infect. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Bocth.  iv.  iii.  120  Who  so  J?at  euer  is  en- 
tecched  and  defouled  wi)?  yuel.  c  1450  Lonelich  Grail 
1.  259  Non  Of  hem  Entachched  was  with  non  Maner  Synne. 
1481  Caxton  Myrr.  iii.  x.  156  Alle  we  abyde  entetched  and 
soylled  therby  [by  Adam’s  sin].  1483  —  G.  de  la  Tour  D 
iij,  And  of  this  manere  the  moost  parte  of  the  world  is  en- 
tatched  and  ouercome.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas.  (1845)  137 
With  fervent  love  and  fyry  lemes  entached. 

2.  To  imbue  with  any  quality,  good  or  evil. 
See  Enteched  ppl.  a. 

3.  ?  To  link  together.  [?  var.  Attach.]  rare _1. 

c  1450  Merlin  xviii.  288  Thei  were  so  thikke  and  so  en- 
tacched  ech  amonge  other,  that  mo  than  a  thousand  fill  in 
to  the  river. 

Hence  Enteched  ppl.  a .,  imbued  with  certain 
qualities  or  dispositions ;  only  with  qualifying  advbs. 
[So  OFr.  Men,  mal  entechie.\ 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  832  of  the  best  enteched 
creature,  That  is  or  shal,  while  that  the  world  may  dure. 
a  1420  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  150  A  croked  hors  never 
the  better  is  entecchede,  Althoughe  his  bridelle  glistre  of 
golde  and  shyne. 

Entackle  :  see  En  -  preff  1  b. 

IE  lit  ail,  sbP  Obs.  Forms:  4  entaille,  4-7 
entaile,  -yle,  (4 .5V.  eyntayill,  5  entaylle,  -eyle). 
[a.  OF.  entaille  fern.,  n.  of  action  f.  entailler  En¬ 
tail  zO  ;  cf.  Pr.  entalh,  OSp.  entaile,  Pg.  entalho, 
It.  intaglio  masc.,  of  similar  meaning.] 

I.  Cutting,  carving ;  pattern  or  shaj^e. 

1.  Ornamental  carving ;  sculpture.  Also  concr . 

c  1300  K.  Alis.  4671  A  schryne,  Of  entaile  riche  and  fyne. 
c  1400  Rowland  $  O.  412  Ane  helme  of  riche  entayle,  Of 
precyouse  stanes  the  appayrayle.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1650 
Caruen  inCristall  bycrafte  of  Entaile.  1430  Lydg.  Chron. 
Troy  1.  vi,  A  ryche  ymageof  sylver.  .ofmeruaylous  entayle. 
c  1530  Ld.  Berners  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  139  Foure  con- 
dytes  meruaylously  wrought  by  subtyll  entayle. 

concr.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  11.  xv.  (1554)  54  b,  Nothing 
seyn  of  all  the  whole  entaile. 

2.  transf.  ‘  Cut  fashion  of  a  garment ;  shape, 
pattern,  outline ;  figure,  stature.  Also,  guise,  sem¬ 
blance. 

c  1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  2671  Honge  we  him  in  his  entaile. 
c  1325  Poems  temp.  Edw.  II  (Percy)  lvi,  A  new  entaile  have 
thei  i-fend .  .The  raye  is  turned  overthwart,  c  1400  Rom. 
Rose  1081  Aboute  hir  nekke  of  gentyl  entayle  Was  shete  the 
riche  chevesaile.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  11.  xxvii.  (1554)  63  a, 
Among  which  hilles..Been  craggy  roches  most  hidous  of 
entaile.  c  1570  Thynne  Pride  <$•  Lowl.,  Another  was  there, 
much  of  his  entaile. 

3.  The  phrase  of  good  (rich)  entail  (sense  1,  2) 
was  app.  taken  as  ='‘of  good  quality’.  Hence 
(Persons)  of  entaile  :  of  1  quality  ’  or  rank. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  730 
A  smot  him  on  }?e  helm  an  he}  [>at  was  of  god  entaille.  c  1430 
SyrGener.  (Roxb.)  3608  With  ix  hundreth  knightes  of  good 
entaile.  c  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (1840)  188  Cytryne  of 
colour,  lyke  garnettes  of  entayle.  a  1450  Le  Morte  Arth. 
3273  And  yiffe  we  may  wyth  spechys  spede  Wyth  trew 
trowthes  of  entayle. 

II.  The  keeping  accounts  by  tallies. 

c  1488  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  70  He  [Chief  Pantrer] 
receivythe  the  brede  of  the  Sergeaunt  of  the  bake-house  by 
entayle.  Ibid.  77  Ale  or  beer,  .pourveyede  by  entayle. 

Entail  (ent^’l),  sb .2  Law .  Forms:  see  En¬ 
tail  z/.2  [f.  Entail  v .2]  The  action  of  entailing  ; 
the  state  of  being  entailed. 

1.  The  settlement  of  the  succession  of  a  landed 
estate,  so  that  it  cannot  be  bequeathed  at  pleasure 
by  any  one  possessor ;  the  rule  of  descent  settled 
for  any  estate  ;  the  fixed  or  prescribed  line  of 
devolution.  Also  in  phrases  :  To  break,  cut  (off) 
the  entail,  Statute  of  entails.  Entail  male. 

c  1380  [see  transferred  use  2  a.].  1467  Bury  Wills  (1850) 

47,  I  wylle  that  myn  executors  and  myn  feffeis  see  the  best 
mene  that  they  can  in  restoryng  ageyn  to  the  olde  intaile 
of  the  seid  place.  Ibid.  50  Not  conteynyd  in  myne  dede  of 
entayle.  1580  Powel  Lloyd's  Cambria  138  To  his  heires 
male  by  an  especial  Entaile  aforesaid.  1601  Shaks.  Alts 
Well  iv.  iii.  313  For  a  Cardceue  he  will  . .  cut  th’  intaile  from 
all  remainders.  1660  Burney  Kep8.  A wpoy  (1661)  54  In  pass¬ 
ing  of  Fines  and  cutting  of  the  Entails.  1712  Arbuthnot 
John  Bull  (1755)  49  His  sister  Peg’s  name  being  in  the  en¬ 
tail,  he  could  not  make  a  thorough  settlement  without  her 
consent.  1742  Richardson  Pamela  III.  405  My  father  too 
. .  might  have  cut  off  the  Intail.  1759  Robertson  Hist. 
Scot.  (1802)  I.  1.  223  By  introducing  entails  . .  to  render  their 
possessions  unalienable  and  everlasting.  1796  Jane  Austen 
Pride  Prej.  (1833)  268  This  son  was  to  join  in  cutting 
off  the  entail.  1839  Keightley  Hist.  Eng.  I.  252  The 
statute  of  entails  . .  is  also  to  be  referred  to  this  reign.  1876 
Bancroft  Hist.  U.S.  III.  iii.  341  Entails  were  not  perpetual ; 
land  was  always  in  the  market. 

2.  trail sf  and  fig.  in  various  senses :  a.  The 
securing  (an  office,  dignity,  privilege)  to  a  pre¬ 
determined  line  of  successors ;  a  predetermined 
order  of  succession,  b.  The  transmission,  as  an 
inalienable  inheritance,  of  qualities,  conditions, 


obligations,  etc.  c.  Necessary  sequence,  d.  concr. 
That  which  is  entailed ;  a  secured  inheritance. 

a.  ^1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  391  Men  supposen  f>is 
entaile  [of  tithes]  was  not  expresly  confermyd  bi  criste. 
1555  Bradford  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  App.  xlv.  131 
Thoughe  the  Quene  . .  disheryt  the  right  heyres  apparent, 
or  breake  her  fathers  intayle.  1622  Bacon  Hen.  VII  Wks. 
(Bohn)  315  So  as  the  entail  might  seem  rather  a  personal 
favour  to  him  and  his  children,  than  a  total  disinherison  to 
the  house  of  York,  a  1699  Stillingfl.  Serm.  II.  i.  (R.), 
How  comes  the  entail  to  be  made  to  all  his  [St.  Peter’s]  suc¬ 
cessors?  1827  Hallam  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  xv.  182 
Harley,  .zealously  supported  the  entail  of  the  crown  on  the 
princess  Sophia. 

b.  1706  De  Foe  Jure  Div.  viii.  188  They’re  Traytors 
else  to  the  Entails  of  Sense.  1780  Burke  Econ.  Ref.  Wks. 
1842  I.246  An  intail  of  dependence  is  a  bad  reward  of  merit. 
1866  J.  Martineau  Ess.  I.  218  The  natural  entail  of  disease 
and  character.  1879  Geo.  Eliot  Theo.  Such  ii.  36  That 
entail  of  social  ignorance. 

C.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  11.  vi.  §  10  If  God  by  his 
immediate  hand  of  providence  did  not  cut  off  the  entail  of 
effects  upon  their  natural  causes,  a  1847  R.  Hamilton 
Rew.  c$-  Punishm.  ii.  (1853)  82  The  entail  of  vice  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  life. 

d.  1822  Byron  Werner  11.  ii.  305  Ignorance  And  dull  sus¬ 
picion  are  a  part  of  his  Entail  will  last  him  longer  than  his 
lands. 

t  3.  pi.  (See  quot. ;  app.  humorous  use  of  phrase 
belonging  to  i.) 

1790  W.  Marshall  Midi.  Counties  (E.  D.  S.)  s.v.,  When 
the  reapers  come  near  to  the  finish,  they  cut  off  each  other’s 
entails,  or  ends  of  the  lands :  the  whole  finish  together. 

t  Entai  l,  vJ  Obs.  Forms :  4-5  entaille, 
entaylle,  Sc.  entailze,  (6  entally),  4-7  entaile. 
Also  6  intaile,  -yle.  [a.  OF.  entaille-r,  corresp. 
to  Pr.  entalhar,  entaillar,  Sp.  entallar,  It.  inta- 
gliare late  L.  intaledre,  f.  in  into  +  taleare  (Fr. 
tailler)  to  cut.] 

1.  trans.  To  carve,  sculpture  ;  to  make  carvings 
upon,  ornament  with  carvings ;  to  portray  or  re¬ 
present  by  carving. 

C1394.P.  PI.  Crede  167  A  curious  cros  craftly  entayled. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  140  Wei  entailled  With  many  riche  por¬ 
traitures.  1481  Caxton  Myrr.  in.  xi.  158  In  thyse  grete 
colompnes  or  pylers  . .  were  entaylled  &  grauen  the  vii  scy- 
ences.  1483  —  Gold.  Leg.  355/3  They  wold  not  entaylle  ne 
kerue  hit  [an  ydolle].  1555  Fardle  Facions  II.  i.  117  Plate 
.  .curiously  wrought  and  entallied.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  11. 
iii.  27  Golden  bendes,  which  were  entayld  With  curious  an- 
tickes.  1637  J.  Anchoran  Porta  Linguarnm  183  A  Carver 
or  an  image  maker,  graves,  carves,  and  entailes  a  statue.  _ 

absol.  a  1500  Chaucer's  Dreme  11  Couth  well  entayle  in 
imagery. 

b.  transf.  with  reference  to  embroidery. 

c  1340  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  612  Tortors  and  trulofez  entayled 
so  Jryk. 

c.  In  passive  (cf.  mould,  carve,  etc.)  of  a  living 
body. 

1501  Douglas  Pal.  Hon.  1.  xxxix,  His  bodie  weill  en- 
tail^eit  euerie  steid. 

2.  To  engrave  in  intaglio,  rare  as  distinct  sense. 

1538  Leland  I  tin.  VII.  57  [Cornelines]  and  other  Stonys 

wel  entaylid  for  Seales.  1577-87  Harrison  England  in 
Holinshed  xxiii.  128  Costlie  stones  alreadie  intailed  for 
scales. 

3.  To  cut  into,  make  an  incision  in. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  (1634)  II.  259  Leafed  after  the  maner 
of  passe-floures  . .  but  that  they  be  intailed  or  indented 
deeper. 

b.  absol. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  vi.  29  The  mortall  Steele  despiteously 
entayld  Deepe  in  their  flesh. 

4.  To  cut  notches  in  a  ‘tally’;  to  keep  an  ac¬ 
count  by  tally. 

c  1488  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  78  The  yomen  of  the 
pycher  house . .  intayle  with  both  buttlers  of  wyne  &  ale. 

Entail  (enGTl),  v.  2  Forms  :  a.  4-6  entaile,  5 
entayle,  7-  entail.  /3.  5-6  intaile,  -yle,  7-8  in¬ 
tail.  [f.  En-  1  +  AF.  taile  Tail  a.  or  taile  sb.,  en¬ 
tail.  In  legal  Anglo-Lat.  (16th  c.)  intallidre.  See 
further  under  Tail  «.] 

1.  Law.  trans.  To  convert  (an  estate)  into  a 
‘  fee  tail  ’  ( feudum  talliatum ) ;  to  settle  (land,  an 
estate,  etc.)  on  a  number  of  persons  in  succession, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  bequeathed  at  pleasure  by  any 
one  possessor.  Const,  on,  to,  upon. 

1380  Wvclif  Ids.  (1880)  390  Lande  entaylid  by  mannys 
lawe.  1466  Mann.  <5*  Househ.  Exp.  (1841)  341  The  said 
Herry  schalle  bye  and  entayle  v.  markes  worthe  of  londe 
to  hym  and  his  eyres.  1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII,  c.  60 
Pream.,  Londes  and  tenementis  whiche  were  intailed  to 
him  and  to  his  Auncestres.  1590  Greene  Never  too  late 
(1600)  55  What  Lands  to  sel,  how  they  were  either  tied 
by  Statute,  or  Intaild?  1642  Fuller  Holy  Sp  Prof.  St.  1. 
xiv.  45  The  old  man  being  onely  Tenant  for  life,  and  the 
lands  entaild  on  one  young  Gentleman.  1670  Milton  Hist. 
Eng.  vi.  Wks.  (1851)  241  An  old  craft  of  the  Clergy  to  secure 
thir  Church  Lands,  by  entailing  them  on  some  Saint. 
1765  Act  5  Geo.  Ill,  c.  26  Pream.,  [They]  should  convey, 
settle,  and  intail  the  lands  so  to  be  purchased.  1824  Miss 
Mitford  Village  Ser.  1.  (1863)  87  The  house  and  park  .. 
were  entailed  on  a  distant  cousin.  1856  Emerson  Eng. 
Traits ,  Aristocr.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  86  They  cannot  sell  them 
[houses],  because  they  are  entailed. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  To  bestow  or  confer  as  if  by 
entail ;  to  cause  to  descend  to  a  designated  series 
of  possessors ;  to  bestow  as  an  inalienable  pos¬ 
session. 

1509  Hawes  Examp.  Virt.  xii.  240  The  other  gardyn  is 
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celestyall  ..  And  is  entayled  to  vs  in  generall.  1513  More 
Ediv.  V ,  3  The  Crowne  of  the  Real  me  [was]  entayled  to 
the  Duke  of  Yorke  and  his  Heires.  1589  Pappe  70.  Hatchet 
B,  Neuer  entaile  thy  wit  to  the  eldest.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen. 
VI ,  1.  i.  194,  I  here  entayle  The  Crowne  to  thee  and  to 
thine  Heires  for  euer.  1630  Prynne  God  no  Impostor  2 
The  benefits  of  the  Gospell  are  intayled  vpon  them  alone. 
1649  Selden  Laivs  Eng.  1.  xii.  (1739)  22  Nor  then  had  the 
Pope  the  whole  power  herein  intailed  to  his  Triple  Crown. 
1682  Burnet  Rights  Princes  ii.  57  Bishops  might  have  en¬ 
tailed  their  Sees  to  their  Kinred  or  Friends.  1703  Pope 
Thebais  111  Thou  Fury,  then,  some  lasting  curse  entail. 
1752  Fielding  Amelia  11.  iii.  Can  I  bear  to  think  of  en¬ 
tailing  beggary  on  the  posterity  of  my  Amelia?  1800 
Colquhoun  Comm.  Thames  Pref.  7  Intails  distress  and 
obloquy  on  an  innocent  offspring.  1870  Lowell  Study 
Wind.  214  Luther  . .  entailed  upon  us  the  responsibility  of 
private  judgement. 

+  b.  In  occasional  uses  :  To  make  (a  person) 

‘  heir  ’  to  a  possession,  condition,  etc.  ;  to  cause  a 
person  to  become  permanently  (something).  Ohs. 

1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xxxvi.  61  Either  of  these 
intail  a  mans  mind  to  misery.  #1659  Osborn  Characters , 
<$*c.  (1673)  639  For  he  did  undo  By  writing  them,  what  Wit 
entayl’d  thee  to.  1683  Penn.  Archives  I.  79  Amount  to  soe 
vast  a  sume  as  will  entail  me  yor  Perpetual!  Debtor. 

f  3.  To  attach  as  an  inseparable  appendage  to, 
upon ,  an  estate  or  inheritance  ;  hence  gen.  to  ‘  tack 
on  attach.  Obs. 

1593  Nashe  4  Lett.  Confut.  63  It  hath  pleased  M.  Printer 
. .  to  intaile  a  vaine  title  to  my  name.  1607  Heyvvood  Woman 
Kihie  Wks.  1874  II.  94  All  his  mad  trickes  were  to  his  land 
intailed,  And  you  are  heyre  to  all.  c  1645  Howell  Lett. 
(1650)11. 17  Upon  the  latter  of  which  the  Musulman  empire 
is  entayld.  1669  Bunyan  Holy  Citie  89  His  Name  was  al¬ 
ways  so  entailed  to  that  Doctrine.  1713  Derham  Phys. 
Theol.  iv.  188  The  allotment  of  Food  is  ..  entailed  to  the 
very  Constitution  and  Nature  of  Animals. 

4.  To  impose  (inconvenience,  expense,  labour) 
upon  a  person.  Chiefly  said  of  circumstances  01- 
actions  ;  hence  occas.  of  personal  agents. 

1665  Boyle  Occas.  Rejl.  iv.  xix.  (1675)  281  Yet  Custom  has 
so  Entail’d  some  ways  of  Expence  upon  some  Stations  in 
the  World.  1771  Junius  Lett.  xlii.  223  What  an  enormous 
expense  is  entailed  . .  upon  this  unhappy  country.  1826 
Scott  Proviuc.  Antiq.  Which  shall,  so  long  as  the  building 
stands,  entail  disgrace  on  all  who  have  had  to  do  with  it. 
1846  Prescott  Ferd.  <$*  Is.  I.  i.  95  The  long  wars  . .  which 
a  disputed  succession  entailed  on  the  country.  1851  Glad¬ 
stone  Glean.  IV.  lxi.  42, 1.  .shall  not  entail  upon  your  Lord- 
ship  the  charge  of  handing  to  and  fro  replications  and  re¬ 
joinders.  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  §  16.  104  The  great  amount 
of  labour  which  this  [assistance]  might  entail  upon  him. 

5.  Simply .  To  bring  on  by  way  of  necessary 
consequence.  Of  premises:  To  involve  logically, 
necessitate  (a  particular  conclusion). 

1829  Southey  Sir  T.  More  I.  267  A  conquest  which 
brought  with  it  no  evil  and  entailed  no  regret,  1839  E.  D. 
Clarke  Trav.  134/1  The  scheme  ..  was  found  to  entail 
greater  evils  than  those  he  was  labouring  to  put  down.  1854 
Thackeray  Newcomes  I.  32  The  weight  of  business  which 
this  present  affliction  entails.  1856  Dove  Logic  Chr.  Faith 
Introd.  4  That  failure  would  not  entail  the  conclusion 
that,  etc. 

Entailable  (ent<?f*lab’l),  a.  [f.  Entail  v.2  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  bequeathed  or  trans¬ 
mitted  by  entail. 

1689  Consul.  Succession  Sf  Alleg.  16  The  Crown  has.  .been 
declared  entailable.  1796  Morse  Amcr.  Geog.  I.  627  [In  Vir¬ 
ginia]  Slaves  as  well  as  lands  were  entailable  during  the 
monarchy.  1807  Ann.  Rev.  V.  176  The  entailable  amount 
might  be  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  peerage.  m 

Entailed  (ente^ld).  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ed1.] 
Of  land,  an  inheritance,  etc. :  Transmitted  by  en¬ 
tail.  Also  Jig. 

1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  1.  xxix.  (1638)  52  The.  .recovery 
must  be  taken  in  this  case  . .  as  recoveries  of  other  lands 
intailed  bee.  1767  Mrs.  S.  Pennington  Lett.  IV.  38 
To  restore  to  his  destitute  family  an  entailed  estate.  1790 
Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  78  To  claim  and  assert  our 
liberties,  as  an  entailed  inheritance  derived  to  us  from  our 
forefathers.  1818  Cruise  Digest  VI.  21  If  B.  claimed  a 
share  of  the  entailed  lands.  1845  McCulloch  Taxation 1. 
iv.  (1852)  125  Owners  of  entailed  estates,  i860  Pusey  Min. 
Proph.  14  Until  the  entailed  curse  be  cut  off  by  repentance. 

t  EntaiTer  \  Obs.  [f.  Entail  v.1  +  -er.]  A 
carver,  engraver. 

1570  Dee  Math.  Pref.,  More  then  the  common  Sculptor, 
Entayler,  Kerver.  1611  Cotgr.,  Burincur,  intayler. 

Entailer  2  (ent^'loi).  [f.  Entail  v.2  +  -er.] 
One  who  entails  an  estate ;  one  who  executes  an 
entail. 

1779  Arnot  Hist.  Edin.  iv.  (1816)  128  The  will  of  the 
entailer.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  1,  We  must  . .  serve  him  heir 
to  his  grandfather  Lewis,  the  entailer,  a  1868  Brougham, 
The  entailer  cannot  disappoint  those  children  who  have 
rights  to  a  portion  of  his  property. 

Entailing'  (enU7l*liq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Entail. 

1538  Starkey  England  1.  iv.  113  For  thys  intaylyng.. 
makyth  many  richles  heyrys.  a  1674  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb. 
xii.  707/2  The  entailing  upon  Them  and  their  Posterities,  a 
lasting  War.  1818  Cruise  Digest  I.  305  A  custom  of  en¬ 
tailing. 

EntaiTment  L  rare—1,  [f.  Entail  w.1  + 
-ment.]  The  action  of  ‘  cutting’  or  excising. 

1822  Monthly  Mag.  LIII.  127  He  seems  to  approve  of 
Mr.  Bowdler's  entailments. 

Ent ailment  2  (ent^i*lment).  [f.  Entail  v2  + 
-ment.]  The  action  of  entailing  (property). 
a  1641  Bp.  Mount agu  A  c/s  $  Mon.  (1642)  19  By  which  new 


way  of  entaylement.  .God.  .was.  .made  his  by  peculiar  Ap¬ 
propriation.  1832  Marryat  N.  Forster  xxv,  Entailment  of 
property .  .upon  the  male  heir.  1875  T.  Hill  True  Order 
Stud.  128  Laws  of  primogeniture,  entailment  of  estates. 

t  Entain,  v.  Obs.  In  4  enteyn.  [alteration  of 
Attain,  q.  v.]  traits.  To  overtake,  affect  =  Attain  5. 

c  1380  Sir  Ferumbr.  2590  Sche  is  so  mat  sche  may  no3t 
go  ‘.  so  hunger  hur  haue]>  enteynte. 

+  EntaTent,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [a.  OF.  entalenter , 
f.  en-  (see  En-1)  +  talent  (ad.  L.  talent-urn  a  weight, 
that  which  makes  the  balance  incline,  hence)  in¬ 
clination,  desire.]  trans.  To  inspire  with  desire 
or  passion  ;  to  excite.  Hence  Entalented  ppl.  a. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  v.  v.  168  A1  be  it  so  }?at  f>e  qualites 
of  bodies  . .  entalenten  )>e  instrumentes  of  }?e  wittes.  1402 
Yoccleve  Let.  Cupide  in  Chaucer  s  Whs.  (1532)373  Feruent 
wyl,  and  entalented  corage.  1616  Bullokar,  Entalented. 

Entally,  obs.  form  of  Entail  vP 
fE*ntally,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  med.L.  ent-  stem  of 
ens  (see  Ens)  +  -al  +  -ly2  ;  after  really ,  etc.] 

1691  Ed.  Taylor  Behmens  Theos.  Philos.  337  Yet  are 
truely,  and  entally  or  really,  but  not  essentially. 

+  Enta'me,  vP  Obs.  Also  4  entamy,  5  en¬ 
tente.  [a.  Fr.  entamc-r =atamer  :  see  Attame.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  a  cut  into,  wound.  Also  Jig. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Citron.  Wace  (Rolls)  12387  He . .  entamed 
bo}?e  his  bryn.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  3699  pe  helm  was  so 
hard  y-wro3t,  pat  he  mijt  entamy  him  no3t,  Wyp  no  dynt 
of  swerde.  1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  66  If  thou  thy  con¬ 
science  Entamed  hast  in  such  a  wise,  hi  1400  Morte  Arth. 
1160  They  fande  no  flesche  entamede.  1480  Caxton  Ovid’s 
Met.  xii.  xii,  Loves  of  bred  hole  &  entamed.  1490  — 
Eneydos  iv.  18  The  whiche  trees  soo  cutte  and  entamed. 

2.  To  make  the  first  cut  in.  Hence  Jig.  To  open 
(a  discussion,  conversation,  etc.).  Cf.  F.  entamer . 

1475  Caxton  Jason  90  She  entemed  and  began  to  opene 
her  mater  in  this  wyse.  1483  —  Gold.  Leg.  110/3  Whyche 
of  them  bothe  shold  entame  or  bygynne  to  take  of  the  breed. 
c  1500  Melusine  299  He  had  not  entamed  nor  shewed  the 
matere  to  no  man. 

Entame  (ent^-m),  v.2  [f.  En-1  +  Tame.]  a. 
trans.  To  tame;  to  subdue,  f  b.  intr.  To  grow 
or  become  tame.  Obs. 

1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  in.  v.  48  ’Tis  not  ..  your  cheek  of 
cream,  That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship.  1768 
J.  Ross  Ode  on  Loss  of  Friend,  MS.  Wks.  223  My  trembling 
frame  With  some  felt  impulse  shrinks,  and  all  my  pow’rs 
entame.  1855  Singleton  Virgil  I.  111  All  are  ..  at  much 
cost  entamed. 

Entangle  (entae'qg’l),  v.  Also  6  entangel, 
6-8  intangle,  [f.  En-  1  +  Tangle  sb.  and  vi] 

(The  primary  reference  may  have  been  to  boats  or  oars 
caught  in  ‘tangle’  or  sea-weed  (this  being  the  original  sense 
of  the  sb.),  but  the  wider  sense  appears  in  our  earliest 
quots.) 

I.  To  catch  or  impede  with  a  tangle. 

1.  trans.  To  involve,  impede,  cause  to  stick  fast 
in  coils,  network,  or  anything  ‘tangled’  or  inter¬ 
laced.  Hence  in  wider  sense :  To  involve  in  sur¬ 
roundings  that  impede  movement,  or  from  which 
extrication  is  difficult. 

a.  1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Ind.  1.  111.  (Arb.)  77  Attemptinge 
to  goo  throwgh  the  grasse  &  herbes  they  were  soo  entangled 
&  bewrapte  therin.  Ibid.  (Arb.)  193  In  them  [the  sandes] 
many  shyppes  are  entangled.  1665  Manley  Grotius’  Low- 
C.  Warres  213  One  of  the  greatest  Ships  . .  entangled  with 
another  Ships  Cables.  1710  J.  Clarke  Rohault's  Nat.  Phil. 
(1729)  I.  115  All  these  Particles  of  Matter  must  be  broken 
where-ever  they  are. .  intangled  with  those  that  join  to  them. 
1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  42  p  1  Lest  she  should  entangle  her 
Feet  in  her  Petticoat.  1722  Sewel  Hist.  Quakers  (1759)  I. 
in.  205  Being  entangled  in  the  ropes  in  leaping  down.  1726 
Thomson  Winter  926  Entangled  in  the  gathering  ice.  1777 
Watson  Philip  //( 1839)  2°3  If  anY  of  them  should,  .be  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  mud.  1824  W.  Irving  T.  Trav.  II.  236  A 
vessell  entangled  in  the  whirlpools.  1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  A  nat. 
I.  229/1  Agaric  and  sponge  entangled  the  blood  and  retained 
a  coagulum  on  the  spot. 

p.  1570  Levins  Manip.  128  Intangil,  illaqueare.  1616 
Surfl.  &  Markh.  Countr.  Farme  317  Sheepe.  .loosing some 
of  their  lockes  of  Wooll  vpon  the  hedges  . .  poore  Bees  now 
and  then  become  intangled  therein. 

b.  esp .  To  catch  or  hold  fast  in  a  snare  or  net ; 
to  ensnare.  Also  Jig. 

a.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  741  The  Devill  is  wont  with 
such  witchcrafts,  to  wrap  and  entangle  the  myndes  of  men. 
1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  23  He  will  find  himself  entangled 
in  words,  as  a  bird  in  lime  twigs.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No. 
139  F  1  The  Snares  in  which  France  has  entangled  all  her 
Neighbours.  1773  Burke  Sp.  Relief  Prot.  Dissetiters 
Wks.  X.  33  Nets  that  entangle  the  poor  fluttering  silken 
wings  of  a  tender  conscience.  1841  D’Israeli  Amen.  Lit. 
(1867)  592  Entangled  in  the  meshes  of  political  parties.  1870 
Bryant  Iliad  I.  11.  40  Saturnian  Jove  hath  in  an  evil  net 
Entangled  me  most  cruelly. 

p.  1576  Fleming  Panoplie  Ep.  287  They  intangle  them¬ 
selves  in  the  same  webbes  of  woe.  1611  Bible  Matt.  xxii. 
15.  1692  E.  Walker  tr.  Epictetus'  Mor.  xxv,  Be  not  here 

intangled  by  The  too  great  Lustre  that  beguiles  your  eye. 

c.  transf.  To  involve  in  intricate  paths  or 
among  obstacles  ;  also  Jig.  with  reference  to  a  meta¬ 
phorical  *  maze’  or  ‘  labyrinth’. 

1611  Bible  Ex.  xiv.  3  They  are  intangled  in  the  land,  the 
wildernesse  hath  shut  them  in.  a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth. 
Irene  Wks.  173  That  labyrinth  wherein  they  are  like  to  in¬ 
tangle  and  lose  themselves.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World 
(184.0)  90  Our  Madagascar  ship  was.  .entangled  among  rocks 
ana  currents.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  58  Entangled 
in  the  mazes  of  metaphysic  sophistry.  1823  Lamb  Elia 
Ser.  1.  x.  (1865)  83  You  get  entangled  in  another  man’s  mind, 


even  as  you  lose  yourself  in  another  man’s  grounds.  1850 
Prescott  Peru  11.  245  The  Spanish  commander  became 
entangled  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains. 

+  d.  intr.  To  become  entangled.  Obs.  rare. 

1628  Cowley  Piramus  $  This  be  iv,  A  Bird.  .By  struggling 
more  entangles  in  the  Gin.  a  1673  Horton  in  Spurgeon 
Trecis.  Dav.  Ps.  xciv.  19  Boughs  usually  catch,  and  intangle 
one  in  another. 

2.  Jig.  To  involve  in  difficulties ;  to  engage  (a 
person)  in  undertakings,  quarrels,  etc.,  from  which 
it  is  difficult  to  withdraw  ;  to  embarrass,  hamper ; 
to  involve  in  mental  difficulties,  perplex,  bewilder. 
Formerly  also  ah  sol.  +  to  cause  entanglements. 

a.  1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  38  §  1  The  vsurped  power 
of  the  Byshoppe  of  Rome  hath  always  entangled  and 
troubled  to  the  mere  iurisdiction  and  regall  power  of  this 
realme.  1555  Eden  Decades  W.  hid.  11.  ix.  (Arb.)  132,  I  fynde 
my  wytte  more  entangeled  in  the  description  hereof.  1606 
Shaks.  Ant.  «$•  Cl.  iv.  xiv.  48  Yea,  very  force  entangles  It 
selfe  with  strength.  1683  Temple  Mem.  Wks.  1731  I.  410  The 
others  were  entangled  still  in  some  Difficulty  or  other.  1798 
Nelson  25  Oct.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  III.  159  You  will  . . 
not  entangle  yourself  by  undertaking  to  embark  the  troops 
for  France.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Manch.  Strike  viii.  87 
Getting  entangled  in  a  complimentary  speech.  1858  F roude 
Hist.  Eng.  IV.  xviii.  52  The  Pope.. had  endeavoured  to 
entangle  his  nephew  in  the  conspiracy.  1871  Tyndall 
Fragm.  Sc.  I.  xviii.  462  He  was  long  entangled  in  Electro¬ 
chemistry. 

p.  1563-87  Foxe  A.  $  M.  III.  357  He  might  intangle 
himself,  but  should  do  his  Brother  no  good.  1597  Daniel 
Civ.  Wares  1.  lxxi,  Intestine  strife,  of  force,  The  apt-divided 
State  intangle  would.  1699  Burnet  39  Art.  i.  (1700)  20  This 
is  rather  a  flight  of  Metaphisicks  that  intangles  one,  than 
a  plain  and  full  conviction.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No. 
22  r  5  Intangled  in  consequences  which  she  could  not 
foresee. 

fb.  To  bind  by  embarrassing  engagements  to 
another  person.  Obs. 

1620  Horae  Subsec .  106  A  Prodigall  . .  is  so  entangled 
to  other  men,  that  hee  is  . neuer  master  of  himselfe.  1632 
Lithgow  Trav.  vii.  331  Not  being  intangled  to  wife  and 
children,  etc. 

c.  To  involve  (a  person)  in  compromising  rela¬ 
tions  zvith  another.  Cf.  3. 

1888  F.  Hume  Mad.  Midas  1.  i,  He  became  entangled  with 
a  lady  whose  looks  were  much  better  than  her  morals.  1888 
A.  K.  Green  Behind  Closed  Doors  iii,  She  could  never  have 
become  entangled  with  him. 

p  d.  To  encumber  (land,  an  estate).  Obs . 

1601-2  Fulbecke  2nd  Pt.  Par  all.  63  The  partie  morgag- 
ing,  incumbring,  entangling,  or  aliening  the  land.  1616  Sir 
R.  Dudley  in  Fort  esc.  Papers  16  My  Estate  in  England  is 
entangled,  partly  by  a  suite  in  the  Chauncery. 

II.  3.  To  make  tangled  ;  to  twist,  interlace, 
or  mix  up  in  such  a  manner  that  a  separation 
cannot  easily  be  made. 

1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Ind.  1.  iii.  (Arb.)  77  The  sea  was 
euery  where  entangeled  with  Ilandes.  Ibid.  196  The  formes 
of  their  letters  are  muche  more  crooked  and  entangeled. 
1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  199  They  have  not  so  soone  clasped 
and  intangled  it  [the  trunke]  with  their  taile,  but  they  set 
their  venomous  teeth  in  the  Elephants  eare.  1671  Milton 
Samson  763  Entangl'd  with  a  poisonous  bosom  snake.  1713 
Lo?id.  4*  Countiy  Brew.  1.(1742)  50  The  spirituous  Parts 
are  more  entangled,  and  kept  from  making  their  Escape. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  §  27.  212  The  flakes  were  composed 
of  these  exquisite  [snow]  blossoms  entangled  together. 

b.  Jig.  To  render  (a  subject,  etc.)  complicated 
or  intricate  ;  to  complicate  with. 

1672  A.  Marvell  Reh.  Transp.  1.  104  He  had  intangled 
the  matter  of  Conscience  with  the  Magistrates  Power. 
1677  Govt.  Venice  269  Your  Scholars  . .  rather  intangle  and 
perplex  Councils  than  clear  them.  1695  Ld.  Preston  Boeth. 
v.  212  The  Question.,  was  intangled  with  many  others. 
1768  Sterne  Sent.  Journ.  Mystery,  Two  othfcr  circum¬ 
stances  which  entangled  this  mystery.  1879  Froude  Caesar 
xxviii.  481  The  story  is  entangled  with  legends. 

Entangled  (entargg’ld),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ed1.]  In  the  senses  of  the  vb. :  a.  Caught  or  held 
fast  in  anything  tangled  ;  ensnared,  b.  Involved  in 
difficulties;  embarrassed,  perplexed,  fc.  Of  an 
estate  :  Encumbered  (obs.).  d.  Interlaced ;  com¬ 
plicated,  intricate. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvins  Inst.  1.  30  Such  as  in  Scripture 
are  to  our  capacitie  doubtfull  and  entangled.  1598  J. 
Dickenson  Greene  in  Cone.  (1878)  134  Now  wrought  she 
on  his  intangled  wits  as  on  an  anuill.  1653  Milton  Hire¬ 
lings  Wks.  (1851)  384  The  obscure  and  intangled  Wood 
of  Antiquity.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig:  Sacr.  iii.  i.  §  7  No¬ 
thing  can  bee  a  greater  evidence  of  an  intangled  mind.  1670 
Marvell  Let.  Mayor  of  Hull  Wks.  I.  160  The  discourses 
growing  long  and  intangled,  one  of  the  members,  .rose  up. 
1680  Burnet  Rochester  167  To  recover  an  intangled  Es¬ 
tate.  1735  Somerville  Chase  1.  160  Seek'st  thou  for  Hounds 
to.  .brush  th’  Entangled  Covert?  1762  Falconer  Shipwr. 
11.  (1819)  47  All  the  entangled  cords  in  order  placed.  1768 
Blackstone  Comm.  III.  329  Heaps  of  entangled  convey-, 
ances  or  wills  of  a  various  ooscurity.  1856  Stanley  Sinai 
<y  Pal.  ii.  121  A  somewhat  entangled  and  delicate  question. 
1862  H.  Spencer  First  Princ.  11.  xx.  (1875)  440  Each 
deposit  must  be  differently  distributed  by  the  entangled 
currents. 

Hence  +  Entangledly  adv.,  in  an  entangled  man¬ 
ner.  +  Enta’ngledness,  the  state  of  being  en¬ 
tangled. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Perplexement ,  perplexedly,  intricately,  in- 
tangledly,  troublesomely.  1687  H.  More  Co?itn.  Remark. 
St  or.  428  It  was  usual  with  these  Goblins,  .to  wind  all  this 
Yarn  on  these  old  pieces  of  Lumber,  so  perplexedly  and  en- 
tangledly.  1611  Cotgr.,  Perplexite,  intanglednesse.  1684 
T.  Burnet  Th.  Earth  1.  241  Much  of  that  intangledness 
which  we  find  now  in  astronomy,  would  be  taken  away. 
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Entanglement  (entse-qg’lment).  Also  7-8 
in-,  [f.  Entangle  v.  +  -ment.] 

1.  The  action  of  entangling ;  the  fact  or  con¬ 
dition  of  being  entangled,  confused  medley. 

1687  H.  More  App.  Antid.  (1712)  194  The  intanglement 
of  multifarious  Contradictions  in  the  Conception.  1748 
Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  80  The  different  webs  that 
offer  to  him  for  the  entanglement  of  a  haughty  charmer. 
1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anal.  I.  229/1  The  entanglement  of  blood 
in  the  cellular  coat  of  the  vessel.  1845  Darwin  Voy.  Nat . 
viii.  (1879)  *6°  Produced  by  the  entanglement  of  the  single 
threads.  1856  Kane  A  ret .  Expl.  I .  i  v.  42  Serious  risks  of  en¬ 
tanglement  among  the  broken  ice-ffelds.  i860  Tyndall  Glac. 
1.  §  2.  21  Great  was  the  entanglement  of  fissures.  1861  Tul- 
loch  Eng.  Purit.  i.  109  In  all  that  concerns  Cromwell  the 
entanglement  is  extreme.  1871  Blackie  Four  Phases  i.  122 
He  kept  himself  out  of  all  political  entanglement.  1875 
Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  I.  xiii.  638  Without  entanglement  of 
machinery  or  waste  of  power. 

b.  An  instance  of  entanglement. 
a  1690  E.  Hopkins  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav .  Ps.  xi.  6  All 
the  involucra  and  entanglements  of  Providence  shall  be 
fully  unfolded.  1836  J.  Gilbert  Chr.  Atonem.  viii.  (1852) 
239  Thus  entanglements  arise  not  easy  to  be  unravelled. 
1868  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876.)  II.  viii.  278  The  first 
entanglements  between  Normandy  and  Anjou. 

2.  A  means  of  entangling  ;  that  by  which  a 
person  or  thing  is  entangled  ;  an  embarrassment, 
a  snare ;  a  circumstance  which  complicates  or 
confuses  a  matter. 

*637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk.  (1842)  475  These  civile  honors 
and  employments  are  verie  great  entanglements  to  Christ’s 
ministers.  1644  Milton  Judgm.  Bucer  Wks.  1738  I.  281 
The  Roman  Antichrists  have  knit  many  a  pernicious  entan¬ 
glement  to  distressed  Consciences.  1691-8  Norris  Pract. 
Disc.  (1711)111.  17  A  very  great  let  and  intanglement  to 
him  in  his  enquiry  after  Truth.  1727  Bradley  Fam.  Diet. 
s.  v.  Corn,  Those  salts,  .cut  and  remove  the  entanglements 
of  the  different  buds  which  are  contained  in  each  seed. 
1768  74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  552  Pleasure  is  a  sly 
enchantress  . .  we  have  need  of  all  our  eyes  to  keep  clear 
of  her  entanglements.  1875  Jowett  Plato  {ed.  2)  IV.  267 
These  are  a  few  of  the  entanglements  which  impede  the 
natural  course  of  human  thought.  1878  Seeley  Stein  III. 
357  Here  was  a  new  entanglement,  the  plot  of  a  quite  new 
historical  drama. 

b.  Naut.  ‘  A  cable  stretched  athwart  the  mouth 
of  a  river  or  harbour,  with  stout  spars  of  wood 
lashed  to  it,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  an  enemy’ 
(Adm.  Smyth). 

1888  Daily  News  20  July  6/1  The  booms,  or  rather  en¬ 
tanglements,  which  are  to  protect  each  of  the  entrances  to 
our  anchorage. 

Entangler  (entae-qgbi).  [f.  as  prec.  4-er1.] 
He  who,  or  that  which,  entangles  or  ensnares. 

1591  PercivallY/.  Diet.,  Maranador ,  anintangler.  1719 
D’Urfey  Pills  III.  126  Upon  the  Exchange  ’twixt  Twelve 
and  One,  Meets  many  a  neat  entangler.  a  1821  Keats 
Sleep  Poetry  Poems  256  Silent  entangler  of  a  beauty’s 
tresses. 

Enta’ngling,  vbl.sb.  [f. Entangle v.  +  -ING1.] 
The  action  of  the  verb  Entangle. 

1591  Percivall  Sp.  Diet.,  Fmbaraco,  let,  stop,  entangling. 
a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Irene  Wks.  170  Anxious  entan¬ 
gling  and  perplexing  of  consciences.  1754  Richardson  Gran- 
dison,  This  entangling  with  all  its  painful  consequences. 

Entangling  (entsrijgliij),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ING2.]  That  entangles. 

a  1628  Sir  J.  Beaumont  Poems,  Dial,  betio.  World, 
Pilgr.,  A  Vertue,  My  paces  with  intangling  briers  are 
hound.  1636  Destr.  Troy  210  Then  him.  .They  seiz’d,  and 
with  intangling  folds  imbrac’d  His  neck.  173s  Somerville 
Chase  in.  42  Thick  with  entangling  Grass,  or  prickly  Furze. 
1746-7  Hervey  Medit.  (1818)  47  Escaped  from  an  entan¬ 
gling  wilderness.  1884  Chr.  World  12  June  433/1  En¬ 
tangling  alliances  with  foreign  nations  are  to  be  avoided. 

Hence  Entanglingly,  adz in  an  entangling 
manner. 

1878  Scribn .  Mag.  XVI.  38/1  The  rest  of  the  road  pre¬ 
sented. .  deeper  bogs,  and  more  entanglingly  strewn  rocks. 

I  Ellta'ppesse.  Obs.rare -1.  [i.  OF.  entapiss- 
lengthened  stem  of  entapir,  f.  en-  (see  En-1)  + 
tapir  to  hide.]  The  action  of  seeking  covert :  said 
of  a  fox. 

(If  the  reading  of  the  original  ed.  be  correct  the  word  must 
app.  have  been  confused  with  Untapeze  to  break  covert.) 

1719  D'Urfey  Pills  II.  269  The  Fox  has  broke  Covert, 
let  none  lag  behind,  We’ve  had  an  [ed.  1872  no]  Entappesse, 
she  runs  up  the  Wind. 

t  Enta’pisse,  v.  Obs.rare -1.  [a.  OF .  enta- 
pisser,  f.  en-  (see  En-  prcfX)  +  tapisser,  f.  tapis 
carpet]  traits.  To  carpet. 

1595  Lodge  Fig  for  Mounts  Sat.  v,  An  humble  cote  en- 
tapissed  with  mosse. 

II  Entasis  (e-ntasis).  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  ivraais,  f. 
ivra-,  tvrdvetv  to  strain  ] 

1.  Arch.  ‘A  delicate  and  almost  imperceptible 
swelling  of  the  shaft  of  a  column  ’  (Gwilt). 

1827  Gent l.  Mag.  XCVII.  n.  605  The  very  idea  of  an  en¬ 
tasis  in  the  columns.  18..  Nat.  Encycl.  I.  202  They 
diminish,  with  an  imperceptible  entasis.  1866  Felton  Anc. 
$  Mod.  Gr.  II.  viii.  144  The  external  lines  of  the  columns 
are  carved  also,  forming  a  hyperbolic  entasis. 

t  2.  Pathol.  1  Old  term  for  tonic  spasm  ’  {Syd. 
Soc.  hex.').  1753  in  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp. 

Entask  :  see  En-  prefd  i  b. 

Entassment  (entx-sment).  [ad.  F.  cnlasse- 
ment ,  f.  en-  (see  En-1)  +  tas  heap.]  A  heap,  ac¬ 
cumulation.  1864  in  Webster;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 


Entaeheh,  entatch :  see  Entach. 
f  Entatic  (entxriik),  a.  Med.  Ohs.  Also 
erron.  entastic.  [a.  Gr.  evraTiic-bs,  f.  Ivra-,  ivnlv- 
(1  v:  see  Entasis  2.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  entasis. 
Of  medicines  :  Aphrodisiac. 

1822  J.  M.  Good  Study  of  Med.  I.  265  The  spasms  were 
sometimes  clonic  or  agitatory,  instead  of  being  entastic  or 
rigid.  1847  Craig,  Entastic.  So  1864  in  Webster;  and  in 
later  Diets.  1882  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Entatic. 

+  E’nte,  a.  Her.  Obs.~°  [a.  Fr.  ente  pa.  pple. 
of  enter  to  graft.]  Said  of  an  emblazonment  in 
which  one  coat  of  arms  is  engrafted  or  impaled  in 
another.  1736  in  Bailey  :  and  in  mod.  Diets, 

f  Enteeh,  -teech,  variants  of  Entach,  Obs. 

+  Entexhment.  Obs.rare-1.  [?  f.  entcche, 
Entach  v.  +  -ment  ;  in  Douglas  perh.  f.  En-  1  + 
Teach  +  -ment.]  The  action  of  teaching ;  a  lesson. 

1513  Douglas  /finds  xi.  iv.  41  And  rycht  hard  bene  the 
first  entechment  [L.  rudimenta]  Of  haisty  batall  to  thame 
bene  nocht  acquent. 

Enteer(e,  obs.  form  of  Entire. 

Entelechy  (enterieki).  Philos.  Also  7  en- 
telechie,  entelech  ;  6  in  Gr.  form  entelecheia  ; 
7-9  in  Lat.  entelechia.  [ad.  Gr.  tvTe\exeiat  £  *v 
+  re\ft,  dat.  of  reA-oj  perfection  +  ex~eiv  1°  have.] 

1.  In  Aristotle’s  use  :  The  realization  or  complete 
expression  of  some  function;  the  condition  in  which 
a  potentiality  has  become  an  actuality. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  11.  xii. (1632) 304  Aristotle,  .calleth 
[the  soul]  Entelechy,  or  perfection  moving  of  itselfe.  1652 
J.  Smith  Set.  Disc.  x.  500  Wickedness  is  the  form  and  en- 
telech  of  all  the  wicked  spirits.  1655-60  Stanley  Hist. 
Philos.  (1701)  256/1  The  Soul  is  the  first  Entelechy  of  a 
natural  organical  body,  having  life  potentially.  1837  Whe- 
well  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  I.  43  The  Entelechy,  or 
Act,  of  a  moveable  body.  1842  Sir  W.  Hamilton  in  Reid's 
Wks.  I.  202/2  note,  Aristotle  defines  the  soul,  the  Form  or 
Entelechy  of  an  organized  body.  1850  Maurice  Mot.  $ 
Met.  Philos,  (ed.  2)  194  Motion  is  the  entelechy  (the  per¬ 
fecting  power  or  principle)  of  the  potential  as  potential. 

2.  In  various  applied  senses  (apparently  due  to 
misconceptions  of  Aristotle’s  meaning) :  a.  That 
which  gives  perfection  to  anything  ;  the  informing 
spirit,  b.  The  soul  itself,  as  opposed  to  the  body. 

1603  Harsnet  Pop.  Impost.  5  When  his  Holiness  the  King 
of  Spaine  and  Parsons  theyr  Entelechie  were  plotting  beyond 
the  seas,  a  1652  J.  Smith  Set.  Disc.  iv.  114  He  seems  to  make 
it  [the  soul]  nothing  else,  .but  an  entelechia  or  informative 
thing.  1652  Urquhart  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  231  The  purest 
parts  of  the  separated  entelechises  [sA]  of  blessed  saints. 
1659  Shirley  Honoria  A  Mam.  1.  i,  Soul . .  that  bright  en¬ 
telecheia  Which  separates  them  from  beasts. 

3.  The  name  given  by  Leibnitz  to  the  monads 
of  his  system. 

1877  E.  Caird  Philos.  Kant  v.  92  It  is  better  to  give  the 
general  name  of  monads  or  entelechies  to  those  simple  sub¬ 
stances  that  have  only  perception. 

II  Entellus  (enterics).  [mod.L.  app.  from  the 
proper  name  Entellus  :  see  Virg.  /Ends.  437-472. 

The  name  was  first  proposed  by  Dufresne,  Bulletin  Soc. 
Philomath. ,  1797 ;  but  he  does  not  explain  the  reason  for  his 
choice  of  it.  Cf.  other  (past  or  present)  specific  names  of 
Indian  monkeys,  Anchises,  Priamus,  Rhesus,  Inis.) 

An  East  Indian  species  of  monkey  of  the  genus 
Semnopithecus  (S.  entellus). 

1843  Jrnl.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal  XII.  169  It  [the  Semno¬ 
pithecus  Johnii]  is  more  suspicious  and  wary  than  the  En¬ 
tellus.  1847  Carpenter  Zool.  §  151  The  Entellus  abounds 
over  almost  every  part  of  India. 

Enteme,  var.  of  Entame  v.~  Obs. 

+  Ente  mper,  v.  Obs.  Also  4  entempre,  -i. 
[var.  of  Attemper  ;  in  AF.  entemprer  (Bozon).] 

1.  trans.  a.  To  temper,  qualify  by  admixture  ;  to 
modify  or  moderate  by  blending  with  something 
of  different  or  opposite  quality,  b.  To  modify  the 
temperature  of  {e.g.  water). 

c  1290  Lives  Saints  (1887)  319  Euerech  of  ]ieos  foure  de¬ 
mon  z  entempriez  o[ur.  Ibid.  Ake  3if  fov  nimst  ri3t  puyr 
hot  watur  and  dost  cold  far-to  pov  mQt  it  makien  euene 
wlach  and  entempri  it  so.  c  1400  tr.  Lanfranc  s  Cirurgie 
29  The  neschenesse  is  entempered  &  ystrengthyde. 

2.  To  moderate,  to  restrain  ;  =  Attemper  4. 
c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  164  Entempre  pou  beter  py  tonge. 
Entempest :  see  En-  prefd  2. 

Entemple  (ente’mp’l),  v.  [f.  En-1  +  Temple.] 

trans.  To  enclose  as  in  a  temple ;  to  enshrine. 
Also  fig.  Hence  Ente’mpling  vbl.  sb. 

1603  Dekker  Grissil  ( 1841)  14  What  virtues  were  en¬ 
templed  in  her  breast.  1685  H.  More  Para.  Prophet.  246 
There  to  be  entempled  in  more  illustrious  Temples.  Ibid. 
247  Theodosius  . .  allows  the  entempling  of  them  with  all 
Magnificence.  1830  W.  Phillips  Mt.  Sinai  1.  282  Natural 
effluence  of  spirit  within  Mystic  entempled.  1858  Bushnell 
Serm.  Ntr.u  Life  13  In  that  maimer  to  receive  and  entemple 
the  Infinite  Spirit. 

Entempre,  var.  Attempre  a.  Obs.,  temperate. 
1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  429  Entempre  he  was  of  mete,  and 
drynke,  and  of  slep  also. 

Entencion,  -sion,  -tion,  -tional :  see  Int-. 
Entend,  -anee,  -ible,  -ment :  see  Intend. 
t  Ente'iidant,  a.'  Obs.  Also  4-5  entend- 
aunt.  [a.  Fr.  entend  ant,  pr.  pple.  of  entendre  to 
hear,  attend  to.]  a.  Attentive  {to),  b.  In  attend¬ 
ance.  = Attendant  a.  i  and  2. 
a.  [1292  Britton  i.  ii.  §  18  Et  voloms  qe  nos  viscountes 


et  nos  baillifs  soint  entendauntz  a  eux  et  a  lour  maunde- 
1  mentz.]  c  1340  Cursor M.  2542  Bad  alle  til  himentendauntbe. 
1387  Trevisa  Higdeu  (Rolls)  III.  425  And  blit  pou  be  en¬ 
tendaunt  . .  to  myn  commaundements  . .  I  schal  sende  men 
pat  schal  scourge  pe.  1389  Eng.  Gilds  93  And  if  y  deen 
be  comaundeed  for  to  be  entendaunt  hem  for  to  helpen. 
1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  365  Jeweseke  and  Sarazines,  To  him 
I  sigh  all  entendaunt.  1480  Caxton  Chroiu  Eng.  11.  (1520) 
i5b/iThe  Kynge  of  Fraunce  ..  commaunded  that  al  men 
sholde  be  as  entendant  to  Kynge  Leyr  . .  as  it  were  unto 
hymselfe. 

+  Ente'nder,  v.  Obs.  Also  7-8  intender, 
[f.  En-1  +  Tender  a.]  trans.  To  make  tender  ;  to 
melt  (the  heart)  ;  to  enervate  ;  to  weaken. 

1594  Southwell  M.  Magd.  Fun.  Teares  126  And  my  in¬ 
nocent  blood  [would]  entender  his  adamant  heart.  1618 
Bolton  Florus  hi.  iii.  17 1  The  daintinesse  of  the  ayre  and 
soyle  entendred  their  spirits.  1669  Woodhead  St.  Teresa  1. 
Pref.  14  All  which  do  much  serve  for  intendring  the  heart. 
1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  11. 525  Virtue  alone  entenders  us  for  Life: 
I  wrong  her  much — entenders  us  for  ever.  1753  Smollett 
Ct.  Fathom  (1815)  I.  34  Her  heart  was  too  much  intendered 
to  hold  out.  .against  all  the  forms  of  assault.  1765  Goldsm. 
Ess.  13  A  social  heart  entender’d  by  the  practice  of  virtue. 

Entent,  etc. :  see  Intent,  etc. 
t  E  nter,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  the  verb. 

(The  form  entre  may  in  some  instances  belong  to  this 
word  ;  but  the  examples  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those 
in  which  it  belongs  to  Entry.)] 

1.  The  action  of  entering ;  the  power  or  right 
of  entering ;  a  legal  entry ;  concr.  a  means  or  way 
of  entrance  ;  a  passage. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  viii.  xiii.  (1554)  185  a,  Gaue  hym  enter 
and  possession.  1563  Bp.  Gardiner  in  Foxe^f.  <$•  M.  732  b, 
My  brother  of  S.  Dauids,  maie  like  a  champion  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand  make  enter  for  the  rest.  1588  Siiaks. 
L.  L.  L.  v.  i.  141  His  enter  and  exit  shall  bee  strangling  a 
Snake. 

2.  [Confused  with  Fr.  enter  to  graft.] 

1693  Evelyn  De  la  Quint.  Compl.  Gard.  II.  105  Graffing 
and  Enter,  or  Ingraffing,  are  Sinonimous  Terms. 

Enter  (erntai),  v.  Forms :  3-8  entre,  (3 
entri,  4  entere,  entur),  4-5  entree,  entyr(e> 
4-  enter,  [a.  Fr.  entrer=-  Pr.  entrar,  intrar ,  Sp., 
Pg.  entrar ,  It.  entrare ,  intrare  L.  intrare ,  re¬ 
lated  to  inter  between,  intro  inwards,  intrd  within. 

The  L.  vb.  was  used  both  as  trans.,  and  as  intr.  with  in  — 
into ;  in  Fr.  the  intr.  use  was  alone  adopted,  and  passed 
into  Eng.  The  trans.  senses  9-15  are  derived  from  the 
similar  senses  of  enter  into  (1-8),  perh.  with  some  influence 
from  Lat.] 

I.  To  go  or  come  in. 

*  intr.  (Often  conjugated  with  be.) 

1.  To  go  or  come  into  a  place,  building,  room, 
etc. ;  to  pass  within  the  boundaries  of  a  country, 
region,  portion  of  space,  medium,  etc.  Also  Jig. 

a.  Const,  into,  'fin  (=  ‘into’),  rarely  f unto. 
Now  largely  superseded  by  the  trans.  use  10,  but 
retained  where  the  notion  of  penetration  into  the 
interior  of  a  place  is  sought  to  be  emphasized. 

C1300K.  Alis.  4488  In  a  castel  he  entred  thare.  C1325 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  A.  38,  I  entred  in  pat  erber  grene.  C1386 
Chaucer  Miller's  T.  399  That  ilke  nyght,  That  we  ben 
entred  into  schippes  boord.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3007  Honer- 
able  Elan  was  entrid  in  J?e  tempull.  c.  1400  Maundev.  v. 
(1839)  37  In  his  tyme,  entred  the  gode  Kyng  Edward  of 
Englond  in  Syrye.  Ibid.  56  At  that  Cytee  entrethe  the 
Ryve^e  of  Nyle  into  the  See.  1568  Grafton  Citron.  II. 
563  Syr  for  Gods  sake  enter  againe  into  your  Ship.  1703 
Maundrell  Journ.  Jerus.  (1732)  5  We  entred  into  a  Woody 
Mountain.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Stud .  Nat, 
(1799)  III.  339  Enter  into  it  [harbour]  then  at  this  time  .. 
while  day-light  remains.  1843  Marryat  M.  Violet  xxxv. 
290  We  . .  entered  into  a  noble  forest. 

Jig .  c  1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  111.  19  Now  [O  Apollo] 
entreth  in  my  brest  anoon.  1547  Homilies  1.  Good  Works 
(i859)  58  What  man  . .  doth  not  see  and  lament  to  have 
entered  into  Christs  religion  such  false  doctrine.  1712 
Steele  Sped.  No.  284  ?  1  When  this  Humour  enters  into 
the  Head  of  a  Female.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III. 
450  A  spirit  of  reverence  enters  into  the  young  man’s  soul. 

b.  simply.  To  come  into  the  place  indicated  by 
the  context.  Of  an  actor :  To  come  upon  the 
stage ;  in  the  stage-directions  of  plays  used  con¬ 
stantly  in  3rd  pers.  imper.  sing,  and  pi.  Alsoyf^. 

As  to  the  grammatical  character  of  ‘enter’  as  a  stage 
direction,  cf.  the  Lat.  directions  in  Calisto  <5-  Melibcea  1520, 
which  has  frequently  int  ret ,  exeat ,  and  those  in  Udall’s 
Roister  Doister  1553,  where  exeat ,  exeant ,  cantent ,  etc. 
appear  throughout ;  also  Bales’  K yngc  Johan  :  ‘Here  the 
Kyng  delevyr  the  crowne  to  the  Cardynall  ‘  Her  go  owt 
Sedwsion  ’,  ‘  Here  the  Pope  go  out  ’,  ‘  Here  cum  Dyssimu- 
lacyon  syngyng  of  the  letany  ’,  etc. 

^1300  Cursor  M.  8341  (Cott.)  For-Jn  hir  enterd  bersabe. 
£•1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  11.  §  12  The  howr  of  Mercurie  en- 
tryng  vnder  my  west  orisonte  at  eue.  1398  Trevisa  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  xvii.  xx.  (1495)  The  stocke  of  boxe ..  hath  noo 
poores  where  ayre  myghte  entree,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  9107 
pan  vnarmyt  he  entrid,  euyn  to  pe  citie.  c  1425  Wyntoun 
Cron.  viii.  xxxv.  75  Ramsay  til  hym  coym  in  hy  And  gert 
hym  entre.  1557  tr.  More's  Edw.  V.  (1641)  16  When  he  is 
once  entred,  he  creepeth  forth  so  farre.  1590  Shaks.  Mids. 
N.  v.  i.  186  She  [Thisbie]  is  to  enter,  and  I  am  to  spy  Her 
through  the  wall.  1594  Hooker  Eccl ,  Pol.  iv.  ix.  §  3  A 
way  made  for  Paganism  or  for  extreme  barbarity  to  enter. 
1635  Austin  Medit.  194  John  . .  did  . .  before  Christ  entred, 
play  the  Mediator.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  231  The 
Air  . .  entring  by  the  Furnace-pipes.  1767  T.  Hutchinson 
Hist .  Prov.  Mass.  ii.  138  The  minister,  .discovered  near  20 
entring.  1839  Thirlwall  Greece  VII.  liv.  41  The  king  and 
his  troops  entered  first  through  a  postern. 
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c.  with  pleonastic  in  (adv.).  Somewhat  arch . 
or  rhetorical. 

1*97  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  47  pei  entrede  in  at  Temse  mouJ>. 
c  1325  Coerdc  L.  75  And  there  we  may,  without  dent,  Enter 
in  now,  verament.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  11.  viii.  114  And 
entryde  in  wytht  hys  menyhe.  a  1535  More  De  quat. 
Noviss.  Wks.  81/2  While  he  wer  entring  in  at  y°gate.  1847 
Tennyson  Princ.  v.  472  Empanoplied  and  plumed  We 
entered  in. 

2.  Law.  To  make  entry  (into  lands)  as  a  formal 
assertion  of  ownership  ;  to  take  possession.  Const. 
+  in,  into,  and  simply.  (For  to  enter  upon  see  9  a.) 

1523  Fitzherb.  Sum.  12  b,  For  and  he  do,  the  lorde  may 
entre  as  in  landes  forfayte  to  hym.  a  1619  Dalton  Country 
Just,  lxxxiii.  (1630)  213  If  after  the  death  of  the  father  a 
stranger,  .entereth  into  his  land  by  force.  1721  St.  German's 
Doctor  <5-  Stud.  32  Though  his  successor  have  right  to  the 
lands,  yet  he  may  not  enter.  1809  Tomlins  Law  Diet.  s.v. 
Entry ,  This  entry  into  lands  is  where  a  man  enters  into  or 
takes  possession  of  any  lands,  etc.,  in  his  proper  person. 
1818  Cruise  Digest  II.  375  Upon  the  death  of  the  testator 
his  sister  entered  and  married. 

3.  To  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  anything; 
to  be  plunged  deeply.  Const,  into ;  also  simply. 

1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  1.  xxxiii.  28  a/i 
The  grounde  was  soo  softe  and  moryssh  that  they  entred 
up  to  the  raynes.  1539  Bible  (Great)  Ps.  cv.  18  The  iron 
entered  into  his  soul.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  326  The  sword 
Of  Michael  . .  deep  entring,  shar'd  All  his  right  side. 

+  b.  fig.  (a.)  To  be  absorbed  (in  thought). 
(/>.)  In  phrase,  to  enter  far  within  (a  person),  i.  e. 
to  have  great  influence  over  (him).  Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3844  Euermore  ymaginand  &  entrond 
in  thoghtes.  1601  Holland  Pliny  xx.  xiv,  Vindex  so  far 
entred  within  him,  as  he  obtained  whatsoever  he  would  at 
his  hands. 

4.  To  become  a  member  in  a  society,  etc.  Cf.  23  c. 

1389  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  3  Who  \>t  entry th  in  f?e  same  ffra- 
ternite.  1674  Brevint  Saul  at  Etidor  266  By  entring  into 
a  Confraternity.  1791  Boswell  Johnson  an.  1730  He  fairly 
told  Taylor  that  he  could  not . .  suffer  him  to  enter  where 
he  knew  he  could  not  have  an  able  tutor.  Mod.  He  en¬ 
tered  at  St.  John's  College. 

+  5.  To  come  or  be  brought  into  any  state  or 
condition  (sometimes  with  additional  notion  of 
place) ;  to  fall  into  a  disorder,  etc.  Const,  into, 
occas.  to,  unto .  Obs. 

c  1340  Cursor M.  2*3368  (Fairf.)  pa  iois  sere  pat  ihesus  crist 
has  di3t  til  his  qua-sim  mai  entre  m-to  f>at  blis.  1382  Wyclif 
Matt.  xxv.  21  Entre  thou  into  the  ioye  of  thi  lord.  1483 
Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  238/1  Alle  they  that  so  consented  entred 
in  to  frenesye  and  rnyght  not  be  hool.  1535  Coverdalf. 
Matt,  xviii.  9  To  entre  in  vnto  life.  1568  Grafton  Chron. 
II.  675  Determined  to  take  part  with  king  Edwarde,  with 
whome.  .he  in  small  space  entred  into  great  grace  and  high 
favour.  1657  W.  Coles  Adam  in  Eden  155  Those  that  be 
entred  into  a  Ptisick.  1710  Stf.ele  Toiler  No.  251  p6  He 
that  has  entred  into  Guilt  has  bid  Adieu  to  Rest. 

6.  To  make  a  beginning,  engage  (in  any  action, 
course  of  conduct,  discourse,  etc.),  a.  Const,  in 
(arch.),  into,  occas.  \  to. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tojtr(i868)  8  To  the  entent  that  thei 
might  praie  and  entre  in  orisones.  1552  Abp.  Hamilton 
Catech.  (1884)  28  Afoir  we  enter  to  the  special  declaratioun 
of  the  x  commandis.  1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  Pref., 
There  be  many  who  will  enter  into  the  reading  of  my 
booke  for  their  instruction.  1611  Bible  Ps.  cxliii.  2  Enter 
not  into  iudgement  with  thy  seruant.  1647  Clarendon 
Hist.  Rcb.  1.  (1843)  II/1  Though  the  War  was  entred  in,  all 
hope  of  obtaining  money  to  carry  it  on  was  even  desperate. 
1712  Steele  Sped.  No  426  IP  1  He  entered  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  Relation.  1841  Brewster  Mart.  Sc.  vi.  (1856)  89  The 
commissioners  entered  into  an  active  correspondence  with 
Galileo.  1855  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  II.  264  We  entered 
into  conversation  without  having  been  introduced.  1863  H. 
Cox  Instil.  1.  viii.  113  The  returning  officer  has  not  . .  any 
power  of  entering  into  a  scrutiny  of  votes.  1879  McCarthy 
Own  Times  II.  24  Ireland  would  be  entered  in  rebellion. 

+  b.  simply.  Also  of  a  period  of  time  or  state 
of  things  :  To  begin.  Obs. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  iii.  13  Began  and 
entred  with  the  matter  that  he  came  for.  1563  Shute 
Archil.  D  iij  a,  To  beginne  with  the  Pedestal  of  Corinthia, 
ye  shal  enter  thus.  1586  J.  Hooker  Girald.  I rel.  in  Ho- 
Unshed  II.  149  There  entred  a  verie  fervent  affection  and 
good  will  between  them.  1669  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  II*  41 
Imploring  His  blessing  for  the  year  entering.  1688  Penn. 
Archives  1.  107  The  winter  ..  is  now  entred  with  some 
severity. 

7.  inlr.  for  refi .  of  branch  II.  (See  20  c,  23  c.) 

8.  To  enter  into  (fin):  in  various  senses,  in 
which  the  intrans.  vb.  does  not  occur  simply. 

+  a.  To  look  at  a  particular  place  in  (a  mathe¬ 
matical  table).  Obs.  So  Fr.  entrer  dans,  Cf.  16. 

C1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  11.  §44  With  so  many  entere  into 
thy  tabelis  in  J>e  furst  lyne. 

b.  To  take  on  oneself  (an  engagement,  a  rela¬ 
tion,  the  duties  of  an  office,  etc.).  Sometimes 
in  indirect  passive.  +  To  enter  into  religion  :  to 
embrace  a  monastic  life.  Cf.  14. 

c  1250  Kent.  Serm.  in  O.  E.  Misc.  35  We  . .  biek  i-entred 
in-to  cristes  seruise.  1*1290  Lives  Saints  (\%&i)  125  For-to 
entri  into  Answere  :  hare  he  ne  ou3te  nou^t  to  do.  c  1380 
Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  349  Who  is  beterid  by  entryng  into 
s  ordris.  c  1386  Chaucer  Mcrch.  T.  312  Auyseth  yow  . . 
ow  that  ye  entren  in  to  mariage.  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol. 
v.  lxi.  §  2  Such  kind  of  baptism  barred  men  afterwards  from 
entering  into  holy  orders,  a  1631  Donne  Paradoxes  (1652) 
28  The  Allegoricall  death  of  entring  into  Religion.  1647 
May  H ist.  Pari.  11.  v.  92  That  they  ail  entered  into  Pay.  171 1 
Steele  Sped.  No.  79  p  3,  I  have  a  mind  to  put  off  entering 
into  Matrimony  till  another  Winter  is  over  my  Head.  1796 
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Pegge  Anonym.  (1809)  388  Our  great  man  was  entered  in 
Religion,  as  they  called  it.  1876  J.  H.  Newman  Hist.  Sk. 
I.  1.  iii.  140  Trade  . .  does  not  care  for  the  religious  tenets 
of  those  who  offer  to  enter  into  relations  with  it. 

e.  To  become  a  party  to ;  to  bind  oneself  by 
(a  league,  treaty,  etc.) ;  to  append  one’s  name  to 
(a  bond).  See  also  Recognizance,  Security. 

1535  Coverdale  2  Kings  xxiii.  3  And  all  the  people  entred 
in  to  [Wyclif  :  assentyde  to]  the  couenaunt.  1590  Shaks. 
Com.  Err.  iv.  iv.  128  Master,  I  am  heere  entred  in  bond  for 
you.  1593  — •  Rich.  II,  v.  ii.  65  ’Tis  nothing  but  some  bond, 
that  he  is  enter'd  into.  1637  Decree  Star  Chamb.  §  16  in 
Milton  Areop.  (Arb.)  16  The  like  Bond  shall  be  entred  into 
by  all.  17x1  Addison  Sped.  No.  69  r  1  A  Subject  of  the 
Great  Mogul  entering  into  a  League  with  one  of  the  Czar 
of  Moscovy.  1767  T.  Hutchinson  Hist.  Prov.  Mass.  ii. 
201  They  entred  anew  into  articles  of  submission.  1802 
Mar.  Edgeworth  Mor.  T.  (1816)  I.  220  The  agreement,  into 
which  he  had  entered.  1886  Mane  It.  Exam.  2  Jan.  5/3  He 
refused  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Indian  Government. 

d.  To  engage  in  the  consideration  of  (a  subject). 

1553  Eden  Treat.  Nesue  Ind.  (Arb.)  9  To  entre  into  an¬ 
other  matter.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  112 
The  second  of  these  must  by  insinuation  be  entred  into. 
1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  1.  vi.  §  9  If  we  should 
enter  into  their  Theology,  and  the  History  of  that.  1711 
Steele  Sped.  No.  95  p  3.  I  . .  should  be  obliged  to  you  if 
you  would  enter  into  the  Matter  more  deeply.  1839  G.  Bird 
Nat.  Philos.  Introd.  34  To  enter  into  these  speculations 
would  however  be  useless  and  unprofitable.  1869  J.  Mar. 
tineau  Ess.  II.  45  Into  its  physiology  we  do  not  propose  to 
enter. 

+  e.  To  take  part  in,  intermeddle  with.  Obs. 

1710  Steele  Taller  No.  176?  2  Our  Affections  must  never 
enter  into  our  Business,  a  1714  Burnet  Own  Time  II.  207 
Other  princes  would  not . .  enter  into  the  laws  and  esta¬ 
blishment  settled  among  us. 

f.  To  take  an  interest  in ;  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in,  understand,  sympathize  with. 

1797  Godwin  EnquNer  1.  vi.  43  It  is  by  comparison  only 
that  we  can  enter  into  the  philosophy  of  language.  1833 
B’ness  Bunsen  in  Hare  Life  I.  ix.  404  Entering  into  every¬ 
thing  and  enjoying  everything  like  a  child.  1851  Helps 
Friends  in  C.  II.  11,  I  should  enter  into  his  feelings  rather 
than  into  those  of  the  ordinary  spectator.  1885  Sir  J. 
Hannen  in  Law  Rep.  Prob.  Div.  X.  89  She  entered  into  all 
the  arrangements  . .  in  a  methodical  and  rational  manner. 

g.  To  form  part  of ;  to  be  a  constituent  element 
in.  So  also  with  adv.,  To  enter  in. 

1715  Desaguliers  Fires  Intpr.  152  Lapis  Calaminaris, 
which  enters  into  the  Composition  of  the  Brass.  1793 
Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  193  The  quantity  and  species  of 
sabulous  matter  that  entered  into  the  texture  of  the  lime¬ 
stone.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799) 
I.  567  These  universal  correspondencies  . .  enter  into  all  the 
plans  of  Nature.  1811  Pinkerton  Petral.  I.  231  Where  no 
secondary  stone  enters  in  its  composition,  I  do  not  see  why, 
etc.  1879  Huxley  Hume  74  Those  compound  states  of 
consciousness,  which  so  largely  enter  into  our  ordinary’ 
trains  of  thought.  1888  Spectator  30  June  884/1  Other 
considerations,  some  of  them  trifling  enough,  enter  in. 

h.  In  Bible  phrase,  To  enter  into  (another’s) 
labours  (lit.  from  the  Gr.  and  the  Vulg.):  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  what  has  been  done  by  another. 

1382  Wyclif  John  iv.  38  Othere  men  traueliden,  and  }e 
entriden  in  to  her  trauelis.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  11  They  laboured  . .  the  vynyarde  . .  &  we  haue  entred 
into  theyr  labours,  takynge  the  fruyte  of  the  same. 

9.  To  enter  on,  upon  : 

a.  Law.  (Cf.  2.)  To  make  an  entry  into  (land) 
as  an  assertion  of  ownership  ;  to  assume  posses¬ 
sion  of  (property) ;  f  to  dispossess  (a  holder  of 
property). 

1467  Bury  Wills  (1850)47,  I  will  that  myn  feffeis  and  myn 
exeeutors  entre  vppon  hym  and  put  hym  owth.  1655  60 
Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  23/2  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  Woman  to  enter  upon  the  goods  of  the  dead.  1712 
Steele  Sped.  No.  263  ?  6,  I  shall  immediately  enter  upon 
your  Estate  for  the  Arrear  due  to  me.  1809  Bawdwen 
Domesday  Bk.  599  Ausfrid,  the  Priest,  entered  forcibly 
upon  this  land  of  Ralph's.  1818  Cruise  Digest  III.  319 
He  will  not  distrain  or  enter  on  the  premises  conveyed  for 
the  recovery  of  his  rent  charge. 

b.  To  make  an  entrance  on  ;  to  take  the  first 
steps  upon  (a  path,  a  tract  travelled  over). 

c  1380  Sir  Fcrumb.  59  And  forward  faste  on  hure  way 
}?ey  wente,  and  entrede  on  ke  brigge.  1659  Hammond  On 
Ps.  ci.  8  The  season  wherein  David,  as  a  Judge,  entring  on 
the  Tribunal,  etc.  1826  Foster  in  Life  %Corr»  (1846)  11.  g6  He 
is  saved  from  entering  on  a  scene  of  infinite  corruptions. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  \.  §  12.  88  My  guide  and  myself  entered 
upon  this  portion  of  the  glacier. 

c.  fig.  To  take  the  first  steps  in  ;  to  do  the  first 
part  of ;  to  begin,  take  in  hand,  engage  in  (a 
process,  enterprise).  Cf.  Fr.  + entrer  sur  (Littre). 
Also,  to  begin  (a  period  of  time). 

1618  Bolton  Florus  1.  i.  3  Which  of  them  should  first  enter 
upon  the  government  and  Rule.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist. 
Ded.,  I  after  was  entred  on  a  Resolution  to  dedicate  it  to 
his  Memory.  1672  5  Comber,  Comp.  Temple  (1702)  89  By 
his  offering  and  entring  on  a  treaty.  1704  Addison  Italy 
Pref.,  For  before  I  enter’d  on  my  Voyage  I  took  care,  etc. 
1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  xvi.  274,  I  was  now  entered 
on  the  seven-and-twentieth  year  of  my  captivity.  1844 
Stanley  Arnold  II.  x.  288  He  entered  on  his  Professorial 
duties.  1883  Gilmour  Mongols  xvii.  206  To  enter  upon  a 
contest  with  evil. 

+  d.  To  begin  an  attack  upon.  Obs. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xliii.  (heading),  How  Nysus  and 
Eryalus  made  theym  redy  to  entre  vpon  the  hoost  of  Turnus. 
1607  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  (1673)  540  The  Beare  dareth 
not  to  enter  upon  the  wilde  Boar,  except  behinde  him. 

e.  To  begin  to  deal  with  (a  subject). 


1632  Star  Chamb.  Cases  (1886)  124  Then  the  Kinges 
Councell  entred  upon  their  proofes.  1649  Selden  Laws 
Eng.  i.  vi.  (1739)  14  Thus  entred  the  Prelates  upon  affairs 
of  Kings  and  Kingdoms.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  339  ?  5 
The  Day  is  not  too  far  spent  for  him  to  enter  upon  such  a 
Subject.  1727  Wodroiv  Corr.  (1843)  III.  295  This  day  the 
Committee  . .  entered  on  the  Church’s  grievances.  1796 
Jane  Austen  Pride  %  Prej.  v.  191  Her  fear,  if  she  once 
entered  on  the  subject. 

*  *  trans.  (formerly  sometimes  conjugated  with 
be.) 

10.  To  go  or  come  into  (a  closed  space,  e.g.  a 
house)  ;  to  go  within  the  bounds  of  (a  country,  etc.) ; 
to  go  within  (a  gate) ;  to  step  upon  (a  path,  a 
bridge)  ;  to  go  on  board  (a  ship).  Cf.  i  a. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Cojisc.  402  Yhe  sal  noght  entre,  he  na 
way  Hevenryke  that  sal  last  ay.  c  1400  Destr.  T?oy  13880 
No  buerne  was  so  bold  ke  brigge  for  to  entre.  c  1400 
Maundev.  xiii.  (1839)  144  He  most  entre  the  See,  at  Gene. 
1500  Fisher  Fun.  Serm.  C’tess  Richmond  Wks.  302  He 
hathe  entred  the  heuen,  to  appere  before  the  vysage  of  his 
fader  for  vs.  1576  Fleming  Panoplie  Ep.  171  Who  being 
discomfited  with  the  storms  and  tempestes  thereof,  never 
enter  shippe.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  165  The  which 
with  great  courage  entered  Wales.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  3* 
Jul.  iii.  i.  7  One  . .  that  when  he  enters  the  confines  of  a 
Taueme,  claps  me  his  Sword  vpon  the  Table.  1711  Steele 
Sped.  No.  178  ?2  He  ..  returns  as  if  he  were  entring  a 
Gaol.  1737  Whiston  Josephus'  Hist.  iv.  iv.  §  7  They 
soon  came  to  know  who  they  were  . .  that  were  entered  the 
city.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  III.  165  The  gate 
which  thou  enterest.  1801  Southey  Thalaba  in.  i,  Some 
traveller,  who  shall  enter  Our  tent,  may  read  it.  1840 
Dickens  Bam.  Rudge  i,  Who  was  the  young  lady  that  I 
saw  entering  a  carriage  ?  1876  Green  Short  Hist.  i.  18  The 
band  of  monks  entered  Canterbury  bearing  before  them  a 
silver  cross. 

fig.  c  1380  Wyclif  Last  Age  Church  (1840)  p.  xxv,  pis 
was  \>e  firste  tribulacioun  bat  ontrede  ke  Chircne  of  God. 
1644  Milton  Areop.  (Arb.)  71  Entring  the  glorious  waies 
of  Truth.  1843  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  I.  201  It  never  enters 
his  head  to  lie  under  the  walnut-tree  here.  1862  Trol¬ 
lope  Orley  E.  xv.  12 1  The  idea  that  Lady  Mason  was  guilty 
had  never  entered  her  head. 

+  b.  To  take  possession  of  (the  throne  the 
crown).  Cf.  9  a.  Obs. 

1563  Foxe  Life  in  Latimer’s  Serm.  $  Rem.  (1845;  Introd. 
20  Till  the  time  that  blessed  King  Edward  entered  his 
crown.  1649  Selden  Laws  Eng.  11.  xxii.  (1739)  102  Henry 
the  Fourth  entred  the  Throne  by  his  Sword. 

c.  To  take  up  one’s  abode  in.  Chiefly  with 
mixed  notion  of  12,  as  to  enter  a  monastery ,  the 
cloister  (=  to  become  a  monk  or  nun),  to  enter 
a  college,  etc. 

1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  1.  ii.  182  This  day  my  sister 
should  the  Cloyster  enter. 

d.  To  force  an  entrance  into ;  to  break  into 
(a  house,  etc.) ;  +  to  board  (a  ship). 

1586  J.  Hooker  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  49/1  His 
lodging,  .was  entred  with  fire.  1627  Capt.  Smith  Seaman  s 
Gram.  xii.  57  There  is  more  men  lost  in  entering,  if  the 
chase  stand  to  her  defence.  1726  Shelvocke  Voy.  round 
World  vi.  (1757)  202  And  seeing  their  forecastle  full  of  men, 

. .  I  concluded  they  had  come  to  a  resolution  of  entering  us. 
1817  W.  Selwyn  Law  Nisi  Prius  II.  777  Judgment  was 
arrested  in  trespass  for  breaking  and  entering  a  free  fishery. 

11.  To  make  a  way  into  or  pass  between  the 
parts  of  anything  ;  to  pierce  ;  to  penetrate.  Cf.  3. 

1613  Shaks.  Hyn.  VIII ,  11.  iv.  182  This  respite  ..  enter'd 
me;  Yea,  with  a  spitting  power. 

f  b.  Of  the  agent :  To  pierce,  make  a  hole  into. 
Alsoyf^*.  to  4  get  an  idea  into 1  (a  person).  Obs. 

1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  154  Entring  the  Post  first 
with  an  Augure.  a  1718  Penn  Tracts  Wks.  1726  I.  526,  I 
almost  despair  of  entering  some  of  our  Adversaries. 

f  C.  Of  male  animals  :  To  copulate  with.  Obs. 

1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1673)  18  A  Mare  which  a 
Horse  hath  formerly  entred.  Ibid.,  A  female  asse  which 
hath  been  entered  by  a  male  asse. 

12.  To  become  a  member  of  (a  society  or  organ¬ 
ized  body).  So  to  enter  the  army,  the  church ,  a 
university,  etc.  Cf.  4. 

Mod.  He  entered  the  army  at  nineteen.  A  lad  of  seven¬ 
teen  is  too  young  to  enter  a  university. 

+ 13.  To  take  the  first  steps  in  (an  action  or 
work) ;  to  begin.  Often  with  obj.  in/.  Obs.  Cf.  6. 

c  1515  Cocke  LoreH s  B.  (1843)  12  Some  to  howse  the  tope 
sayle  dyde  entre.  1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt. 
iv.  17  To  begynne  and  enter  his  prechyng.  1563-87  Foxe 
A.  <$•  M.  (1596)  77/1  Constantinus  ..entred  his  journie, 
comming  towards  Italie.  1576  Fleming  Panoplie  Ep.  49 
The  souldiers.  .having  no  stomache  to  enter  conflict  and 
skyrmishe,  betooke  them  to  flight.  1594  Nashe  Temors 
Night  G  b,  Which  before  I  enter  to  describe,  thus  much 
I  will  informe  ye.  1642  Rogers  Naaman  256  A  worke  well 
entred,  is  truly  said  to  he  halfe  done.  1703  Moxon  Mech. 
Exerc.  29  Made,  or,  at  least,  entred  at  the  Forge  . .  yet 
sometimes  Smiths  do  it  on  cold  Iron. 

b.  To  begin  (a  period  of  time). 

a  1617  Bayne  On  Eph.  (1658)  75  Kings.. in  entring  their 
reigns.  1801  Strutt  Sports  <$•  Past.  1.  i.  13  note ,  Her 
majesty  had  just  entered  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  her  age. 

+ 14.  To  come,  or  be  brought,  into  a  certain 
state  ;  to  take  upon  oneself  (a  condition,  office, 
or  relation  of  any  kind)  ;  to  embrace  (a  profes¬ 
sion).  Obs.  exc.  in  phrase  To  enter  religion  (cf.  8  b). 

1563  Homilies  11.  Resurr.  Christ  (1859)  430  Then  are  they 
in  very  evill  case  . .  that  he  entred  their  sleepe  in  Christ. 
1576  Fleming  Panoplie  Ep.  282  Over  hastie  bee  they  to 
enter  wedlocke.  Ibid.  342  If  you  doe  enter  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  familiaritie  with  him.  1590  Greene  Orl.  Fur. 
(1861)91  Would  these  princes,  .enter  arms  as  did  the  Greeks 
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against  Troy.  1596  Edw,  III ,  1.  ii,  We  with  England  will 
not  enter  parley.  x6ii  Speed  Theat .  Gt .  Brit.  xvii.  (1614) 
33/2  Sigebert  ..  entered  the  profession  of  a  monke.  Ibid. 
xxviii.  55/1  P.  O.  Scapula  entred  his  Lieutenantship  in 
Britaine.  1651  W.  G.  tr.  Cozuels  Inst.  23  Make  Oath  not 
to  enter  marriage  again  without  the  Kings  consent.  1888 
Bernard  World  to  Cloister  9  If  he  enter  religion. 

+  15.  To  enter  bond-.  =  ‘to  enter  into  a  bond’ 
(see  8  c).  Obs. 

1650  Bury  Wills  (1850)  224  Soethat  within  a  moneth  after 
my  death  she  enter  bond  to  my  trustees  of  my  estate.  Ibid., 
If  she  shall  refuse  to  enter  such  bond. 

16.  To  turn  to  a  particular  place  in  (a  mathe¬ 
matical  table).  Still  in  nautical  use  Cf.  8  a. 

1593  Eale  Dialling  it/ 2  With  this  quocient  Sine  I  enter 
the  Table.  1644  Nye  Gunnery  (1670)  60,  I  enter  the  Table 
under  the  Title  inches.  1840  Raper  Navigation  80  Enter 
Table  5  with  the  first  number  of  points  at  the  top,  and  the 
second  number  of  points  at  the  side. 

II.  To  cause  to  enter. 

17.  trans .  To  put  or  bring  (a  person)  into  some¬ 
thing  :  esp.  to  take  or  put  (men)  on  board  a  vessel. 
arch . 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cxx.  143  They  decked  thre 
shyppes,  and  entred  into  theym  a  certayne.  1588  R.  Parke 
tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  387  Whereby  to  enter  the  lawe  of 
the  Gospel  into  the  mightie  kingdome  of  China.  1607  Dek- 
ker  Northw.  Hoe  in.  i.  Wks.  1873  III.  36  But  come  enter 
him  [i.e.  ‘show  in’  a  visitor].  1611  Chapman  Iliad  in. 
Comm.  (1857)  81  And  thus  to  tfie  last  twelve  books  . .  with 
those  free  feet  that  entered  me,  I  haste.  1674  Loud.  Gaz. 
No.  870/4  Laying  him  on  board  on  the  Bow.  .[he]  entered 
his  Men,  and  made  him  surrender.  1720  De  Foe  Capt. 
Singleton  xi.  (1840)  193  The  boat,  .was  to  enter  her  men  in 
the  waste.  1845  Hamilton  Pop.  Educ.  vii.  (ed.  2)  146  Each 
citizen  has  a  legal  right  to  enter  his  children  [in  the  primary 
schools].  1847-8  H.  Miller  First  Impr.  viii.  (1857)  124  He 
would,  he  saia,  fairly  enter  me  on  the  grounds,  and  intro* 
duce  me. 

t  b.  fig.  To  admit  into  a  society,  etc.;  to  in¬ 
troduce  into  a  condition  or  state.  Const,  into, 
rarely  in.  Obs. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  in.  i.  (1611)  83  Entered  wee  are  not 
into  the  visible  Church,  before  our  admittance  by  the  doore 
of  baptisme.  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  Cl.  iv.  xiv.  113  This 
sword  but  shewne  to  Caesar  with  this  tydings,  Shall  enter 
me  with  him.  a  1617  Bayne  Qn  Eph.  (1658)  8  This  bless¬ 
ing  entreth  them  into  assured  possession.  1658  Whole  Duty 
Man  i.  §  31  (1684)  23  Baptism,  .enters  us  into  covenant  with 
God.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  i.  4  He  would.. en¬ 
deavour  to  enter  me  fairly  into  the  station  of  life  which,  etc. 
1723  Blackall  Whs.  I.  184  By  which  [Baptism]  we  are 
entred  and  initiated  into  the  Christian  Church. 

+  c.  with  complement.  Obs. 

1607  Shaks.  Cor.  11.  ii.  103  His  Pupill  age  Man-entred 
thus,  he  waxed  like  a  Sea.  1631  Massinger  Believe  as  You 
List  1.  i,  With  this  charitie  1  enter  thee  a  begger, 

+  18.  To  introduce  (to  the  knowledge  of  any¬ 
thing)  by  instruction  ;  to  give  (a  person)  initiatory 
information  or  instruction  in;  to  instruct  initially; 
to  initiate.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1540  Hyrde  tr.  Fives'  Instr.  Chr.  Worn.  (1592)  Ciij,  The 
precepts  of  wise  men,  which  she  had  been  entred  in.  1548 
Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Pref.  13  b,  Sounde  meate  for  such 
as  are  wel  entred.  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  1.  ii.  2  They  of  Rome 
are  entred  in  our  Counsailes.  1674  Playford  Skill  Mus. 

I.  ii.  41  So  that  he  be  already  entred  upon  the  Theorie 
of  Musick.  a  1714  Ellwood  Auiobiog.  202  He  asked  me 
..If  I  would  enter  his  Children  in  the  Rudiments  of  the 
Latin  Tongue.  1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  11.  §  4  Cleophon 
.  .entered  him  [his  son]  betimes  in  the  principles  of  his  sect. 
1864  Burton  Scot  Abr.  1.  iv.  229  You  are  entered  in  all  the 
secrets  of  his  workshop. 

b.  To  exercise  initially;  to  train;  to  fly  (a 
hawk)  for  the  first  time  ;  to  break  in  (a  horse). 
Also,  to  enter  a  dog  at  or  to :  to  put  him  (while 
yet  untrained)  on  the  scent  of. 

1481-90  Howard  Househ.  Bis.  (1844)  508  A  kest  of  hakys, 
when  he  went  to  enter  them  to  the  rever.  c  1575  Per¬ 
fect  Bk.  Sparhawkes  (ed.  Hasting  1886)  17  Enter  her  in 
this  order  folowinge.  1598  Florio,  Accarnare ,  to  flesh,  to 
enter  a  dog.  1668  Pepys  Diary ,  21  Dec.,  Not  daring  yet  to 
use  the  others  [horses]  too  much,  but  only  to  enter  them. 
a  1670  Hacket  Abp.  Williams  11.  143  (D.)  Like  hounds 
ready  to  be  entred.  1727  Bradley  Fant.  Diet.  s.  v.  Enter- 
ing  of  Hounds ,  The  Hare  is  esteemed  the  best  Game  to 
enter  your  Hounds  at.  1875  ‘  Stonehenge  ’  Brit.  Sports  124 
The  young  hounds  should  be  entered  to  fox.  1881  Michell 
Hawking  in  Macm.  Mag.  XLV.  39  It  remains  only  to 
break  him  to  the  lure,  and  to  ‘enter’  him,  each  of  which 
processes  is  soon  completed. 

19.  To  put  (something)  into  (another  thing); 
to  put  in,  insert,  introduce.  Now  chiefly  tecfin . 
[So  Fr.  entrer  (Littre),  though  the  use  is  not  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  Academy.] 

137S  Barbour  Bruce  1.  623  This  lettir  sail  I  entyr  heyr. 
1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  11.  11.  hi.  i,  He  much  perplexed 
is . .  Where  to  make  choice  to  enter  his  rugg’d  saw.  1691  Ray 
N.  C.  Words  31  Gavelock.  .an  Iron  Bar  to  enter  stakes  into 
the  ground.  1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  122  Enter  the  edge  of 
the  Draw-knife  into  the  Work.  1787  Best  Angling  (ed.  2) 
29  You  must  enter  the  hook  at  the  tail  of  the  worm.  1806-7 

J.  Beresford  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  x.  xcv,  Entering 
your  watch  at  the  wrong  opening,  when  it  instantly  dives  to 
your  knee.  1830  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  244  It 
is  therefore  politic  to  enter  the  wedge  by  this  end.  1859 
P\  Griffiths  Artil.  Man.  (1862)208,  5.  .enters  shot  or  shell, 
and  rams  home,  c  i860  H.  Stuart  Seamen's  Catech.  11 
The  ball  will  be  entered  the  largest  end  downward.  1865 
Bushnell  Vicar.  Sacr.  i.  (1866)  4  A  special  care  is  needed 
lest  we  enter  something  into  the  meaning  from  ourselves. 

+  b.  To  enter  foot :  to  begin.  Also  reji.  in 
same  sense.  Obs. 


1618  Chapman  Hesiod  1.  141  When  first  thou  enter'st  foot 
to  plow  thy  land.  1742  Fielding  J.  Andrews  1.  x,  He 
..entered  himself  into  an  ejaculation  on  the  numberless 
calamities  which  attended  beauty. 

c.  In  backgammon.  To  place  a  man  again  on 
the  board  after  it  has  been  taken  up,  and  unable 
to  come  in  again  because  the  point  indicated  by 
the  throw  is  already  full. 

1870  Hardy  &  Ware  Mod.  Hoyle ,  Backgammon  143. 

20.  To  put  (a  name)  into  a  list  in  writing,  (a 
fact  or  particular)  into  a  description  or  record ;  to 
write  down  (on  paper,  a  tablet,  etc.).  Const,  in, 
into ,  on,  and  simply.  To  enter  (money,  goods, 
etc.)  to,  against:  to  put  down  to  a  person’s  account. 

1362  I  ,angl.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  253,  I  was  markid,  withoute 
mercy  and  myn  name  entrid  In  j?e  legende  of  lif  longe  er  I 
were,  c  1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  11.  §  44  Consider  thy  rote 
furst.  .&  entere  hit  in-to  thy  slate  for  the  laste  merydye  of 
December,  c  1400  Maundev.  xxii.  (1839)  23^  Thei  [alle  the 
Mynstrelle]  ben.  .entred  in  his  Bokes,  as  for  his  owne  men. 
1523  Fitzherb.  Surv.  20  To  entre  their  copyes  truely  in  the 
lordes  courte  roll.  1576  Fleming  Paiioplie  Ep.  196  Such 
discourses,  as  you  have  already  with  painefull  pen  entered 
into  paper.  1668  Hale  in  Rolle's  Abridgm.  Pref.  8  Let 
him  enter  the  Abstract,  .into  his  Common-place- Book.  1727 
A.  Hamilton  New  Acc.  E.  hid.  I.  C  viij,  The  Publisher. . 
has  duly  entred  this  Book  in  the  Register  of  Stationers-hall, 
London.  1783  Burke  Report  Affairs  India  Wks.  XI.  136 
He  did  not.. think  it  proper  to  enter  his  answer  on  fhe 
records.  1802  Mar.  Edgeworth  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  xix. 
154  If  you  received  the  note  from  us.  .it  must  be  entered  in 
our  books.  1812 Examiner 28  Sept.  624/1  They,  .determined 
to  enter  goods  to  people  who  never  had  any  dealings.  1828 
Scott  F.  M.  Perth  ix,  And  not  entered  against  him  at  the 
long  and  dire  day  of  accounting.  1844  Lingard  Anglo- 
Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  App.  361  Parish  Churches  are  entered  in 
the  ancient  record  of  Domesday. 

b.  To  hand  in  at  the  Custom  House  a  statement 
of  the  amount  and  value  of  (goods  exported  or 
imported).  Also,  to  register  (a  vessel)  as  arriving 
in  or  leaving  a  port. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  A  ij  b,  Such  as  . .  like  Mer¬ 
chants  with  their  goods,  enter  them,  before  they  ship  them. 
1840  R.  Dana  Bef.  Mast  xiii.  28  The  cargo  having  been 
entered  in  due  form,  we  began  trading.  1845  M‘Culloch 
Taxation  11.  x.  (1852)  342  The  teas  entered  for  consumption. 
Mod.  Nevjspaper  (Heading  of  paragraphs),  Vessels  entered 
inwards.  Vessels  entered  outwards. 

c.  To  insert  by  name  on  the  list  of  competitors 
(in  a  race,  athletic  contest,  etc.).  Also  mtr.  for  reji. 

1684  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1938/4  The  first  Horses  to  be  shown 
and  entred  there  a  week  before  for  this  year.  1702  Ibid. 
No.  3832/4  The  Horses  to  be  enter'd. .  14  days  before.  Mod. 
Please  enter  me  for  the  Sack  Race  and  Hurdles.  Have 
you  entered  for  the  Quarter-mile  ? 

21.  To  enter  up:  a.  To  enter  in  regular  form 
(a  series  of  items) ;  to  complete  the  series  of 
entries  in  (a  book)  to  a  certain  date. 

Mod.  {Comm.)  Have  you  entered  up  your  payments  ?  The 
cash-book  had  not  been  properly  entered  up. 

b.  Law.  To  cause  (a  verdict,  judgement,  etc.) 
to  be  written  down  in  the  records  of  a  court. 

a  1734  North  Exam.  1.  ii.  §  48  (1740)  54  Corruptions  by 
the  Way,  use  not  to  be  entered  up  upon  Record.  1875 
Poste  Gains  in.  (ed.  2)  414  A  judge’s  order  authorizing  the 
plaintiff  to  enter  up  judgment  and  issue  execution. 

22.  a.  Lazo.  To  enter  an  action ,  caveat ,  writ, 
etc. ;  to  bring  it  before  the  court  in  due  form, 
usually  in  writing,  b.  To  enter  a  protest :  pri¬ 
marily  of  the  minority  in  a  deliberative  body,  esp. 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  record  a  protest  on  the 
journals  or  minutes;  hence  gen.  to  protest.  So 
also,  to  enter  a  caution ,  protestation,  etc. 

a.  1579  Fulke  Heskins'  Pari.  129  Chrysostome  may  enter 
action  against  him  of  slaunderand  defamation.  1597  Shaks. 
2  Hen.  IV,  11.  i.  2  Mr.  Fang,  haue  you  entred  the  Action  ? 
1884 Law  Rep.  Prob.  Div.  IX.  23  The  defendant,  .entered a 
caveat. 

b.  1679  Dryden  Tr.  <$•  Cress.  Ep.  Ded.,  Whatever  Pro¬ 
testation  you  might  enter  to  the  contrary.  1699  Bentley 
Phal.  139,  I  enter'd  no  caution  about  it  to  the  Reader. 
1728  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  86  A  motion. . 
made  for  entring  a  protest  against  the  above  order.  1821 
Q.  Caroline  Remonstr.  Geo.  IV,  17  July,  The  Queen  feels 
it  to  be  her  bounden  duty  to  enter  her  most  deliberate  and 
solemn  protest  against  the  said  determination.  1884  Pen¬ 
nington  Wiclif  ix.  290  He  entered  his  decided  protest 
against  the  system  of  the  Schoolmen. 

23.  From  sense  20,  with  mixed  notion  of  17  b; 
a.  To  admit  as  a  pupil,  or  member  of  a  society  ; 
to  engage  (a  servant,  workman,  etc.),  b.  To  pro¬ 
cure  admission  for  (a  person)  as  such.  C.  reji. 
and  intr.  for  reji.  Const,  among ,  in,  into ,  of. 

a.  1651  Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  23  They  that  are  entered  under 
him  as  their  Master.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  11.  ii.  §  5 
And  if  the  King  were  chosen  out  of  the  Souldiers,  he  was 
presently  entred  among  the  Priests.  1691  Wood  A  th.  Oxon. 
III.  358  In  the  year  1655  making  a  return  to  the  University, 
he  was  entred  into  Ch.  Ch.  1748  Anson'  Voy.  in.  viii.  370 
He  had  entered  twenty-three  men  during  his  stay  at  Macao. 
1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  129,  I  immediately  entered 
another  able  seaman,  which,  .made  the  number  six.  Ibid. 

§  130,  I  likewise  entered  three  masons  and  nine  tinners,  .to 
take  the  first  turn  or  week. 

b.  1670  Walton  IAves  rV.  266  Having  entred  Edward  into 
Queens  Colledge.  1675  A  rt  Contentm.  ix.  §  11. 227  He  was 
never  enter’d  in  those  academies  of  luxury.  1712  Budgf.ll 
Sped.  No.  307  r  12  He  was  entered  in  a  College  of  Jesuits. 
1722  De  Foe  Col.  Jack  (1840)  224  Some,  .officers,  .entered 
me  into  the  army.  1791  Boswell  Johnson  an.  1730  Taylor 
was  entered  of  that  college. 


C.  1689-92  Locke  Toleration  Wks.  1727  II.  iii.  324  They 
are  free  from  it  who  enter  themselves  of  the  Company. 
1702  I.ond.  Gaz.  No.  3839/4  All  others  that  enter  to  pay 
Five  Guineas.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  77 
The  people  who  were  willing  to  take  service  with  us,  and 
enter  themselves  on  flbard.  1870  E.  Peacock  Ralf  Skirl. 
I.  6  He  therefore  entered  himself  as  a  clerk  to  a  solicitor. 

+  E  nter,  prep.  Obs.  rare~ *.  [ad.  Fr.  entre L. 
inter.]  Between. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  in.  455  Northwarde  of  fervent 
grounde,  southwarde  of  colde,  And  enter  both  of  hilly  lande 
thai  wolde. 

Enter,  obs.  var.  Entire,  and  Inter,  to  bury. 

Enter-,  entre-,  prefix,  a.  Fr.  entre-  L.  inter 
(see  Inter-),  with  senses  ‘between’,  ‘among’, 
‘mutually’.  Occurring  first  in  words  a.  Fr,  as 
Enterfeat,  Entermise,  Enterprise,  Entertain; 
also  as  an  early  variant  of  inter-  in  words  ad.  Eat. 
In  14-1761  c.  it  was  often  prefixed  to  Eng.  words, 
many  of  the  compounds  so  formed  being  imita¬ 
tions  of  synonymous  compounds  in  Fr.  Since 
the  middle  of  1 7th  c.  this  prefix  has  ceased  to  be 
employed  in  the  formation  of  new  words  ;  the 
compounds  (of  Eng.  origin)  in  which  it  occurs  are 
either  obs.  or  have  been  refashioned  with  inter-. 
The  more  important  compounds  of  enter-  will  be 
found  in  their  alphabetical  place ;  the  following 
are  nonce-words  or  of  rare  occurrence  : 

Enter-a'dvertise  v.  (Fr.  s'  entre -avertin'),  reji., 
to  inform  each  other ;  enterba  the  v.  [cf.  Er. 
s' entrebaigner],  reji.,  to  bathe  each  other  ;  enter- 
bea’r  v.  [tr.  Fr.  s' ent reporter],  1  to  carry  mutually; 
enterbra’ce  v.,  to  embrace  mutually ;  enter- 
brai  d  v.,  to  intertwine  ;  enterbreak  v.  [cf.  OF. 
entrerompre],  trans.,  to  break  between,  make 
a  break  in ;  enterbreath,  breathing  between  ; 
time  for  taking  breath  ;  entercaTl  v.  trans.,  to 
call  mutually ;  enterca’pering  vbl.  sb.,  inter¬ 
mingled  capering,  intricate  movement ;  entercar- 
riage,  carriage  to  and  fro  between  two  places ; 
enterengemder  v.  trans.,  to  produce  (each  other) 
reciprocally;  enterglancing  vbl.  sb.,  interchange 
of  glances ;  entergra  ve  v.  trans.,  to  engrave 
between  ;  hence  entergra'ving  vbl.  sb. ;  enter- 
himder  v.  trans.,  to  hinder  mutually;  enter- 
hold  v.  traits.,  to  observe  (a  treaty)  reciprocally  ; 
enterki’ssing  ppl.  a.,  mutually  kissing  ;  enter- 
le’nd  v.  [cf.  Fr.  s' entrepreter]  trans.,  to  lend  to 
one  another ;  enterlove  v.  [cf.  Fr.  s' entr  aimer] 
trans.,  to  love  mutually ;  entermareh  v.  intr., 
to  tread  on  each  other’s  toes;  entermi'ne  sb.,  an 
intervening  mine ;  entermi'ne  v.  intr.,  to  drive 
mines  between  or  in  an  interval ;  hence  enter¬ 
mining  vbl.  sb. ;  entero'we  v.  [cf.  Fr.  s'  entr e- 
devoir]  trans.,  to  owe  one  another ;  enter- 
pi'llar  [tr.  L.  inter eolumnium],  the  space  be¬ 
tween  two  pillars;  entersee  k  v.  [cf.  Fr.  s'entre- 
chercher],  trans.,  to  seek  mutually;  entershew 
v.  [cf.  OF.  s' entremostrer],  trans.,  to  show  one  to 
another;  entershi'ne  v.  [cf.  Fr.  entreluirc],  intr., 
to  shine  or  show  up  between  ;  to  appear  partially ; 
to  glance,  glimmer ;  entershou  lder  v.  trans., 
to  shoulder  mutually,  to  jostle ;  hence  enter- 
shou'ldering  vbl.  sb.  ;  enterspli  t  v.  [cf.  Fr.  en- 
trefendre],  reji.,  to  split  one  another  ;  enterspoil 
v.  [tr.  Fr.  s'entrepiller],  trans.,  to  pillage  mutually  ; 
entersu'ek  v.  trans.,  to  suck  mutually;  enter- 
take  v.  [cf.  Fr.  entreprendre  and  Enterprise 
v.  3],  trans.,  to  receive,  entertain ;  entertea’r  v. 
[cf.  Fr.  s' entredpehirer],  Irans.,  to  tear  mutually ; 
enterwa'rn  v.  [cf.  Fr.  s'  entr  avertir],  trails.,  to 
warn  mutually. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  in.  viii.  (1632)  528  We  profitably 
“enter-advertize  our  selves  of  our  defects.  1598  Sylvester 
Du  Bartas  it.  i.  Handie-crajts  21  [They]  cast  away  their 
spears,  And  rapt  with  joy,  them  “enterbathe  with  tears. 
1603  Florio  Montaigne  1.  xxvii.  (1632)  90  Children  killed 
their  parents . .  to  avoid  the  hindrance  of  “enterbearing  one 
another.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  110/3  Atte  last  he  opened 
hys  dore  and  sith  “entrehraced  eche  other.  1598  Sylvester 
Du  Bartas  it.  i.  Handie-crajts  209  Their  shady  boughs 
first  bow  they  tenderly,  Then  “enterbraid.  1541  R.  Cop¬ 
land  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.,  The  syxth  vtylyte  that 
Galyen  putteth  is  to  “entrebreake  [1579  enterbrake],  and 
intercyde  the  matter.  1631  Bkathwait  Whimsies,  Games¬ 
ter  40  At  the  end  of  every  act  . .  the  encurtain’d  musique 
sounds,  to  give  “enterbreath  to  the  actors.  1603  Florio 
Montaigne  1.  xxx.  (1632)  104  Those  that  are  much  about 
one  age,  doe  generally  “entercall  one  another  brethren. 
Ibid.  1.  xxii.  47  By  the  changes  and  “entercaprings  of 
which,  the  revolutions,  .of  the.. planets  are  caused.  1598 
Norden  Spec.  Brit.,  M'scx  11.  6  For  the  more  easie  “enter- 
carriage  of  thinges  between  London  and  it  [Hartford]. 
1603  FLomoMontaigne  in.  xiii.  (1632)  617  Paine  and  pleasure 
. .  “enter-engender  and  succeed  one  another.  1575  Gas¬ 
coigne  Flowers  (R.),  Their  chiefe  repast  was  by  “enter¬ 
glancing  of  lookes.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  1  Kings  vii.  28  The 
verie  worke  it  selfe  of  the  feete,  was  “entergraven  :  and 
“entergravinges  hetwen  the  joyntures.  1603  Florio  Mon¬ 
taigne  11.  ii.  (1632)  190  They  are  two  occupations  that 
“enterhinder  one  another,  in  their  vigor.  1491  Caxton 
l  itas  Pair.  iAV,  tic  \V.  1495)  1.  lxiii.  ii4a/iThe  whyche 
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paccyon  they  made  and  *entrehelden  ;  For  after  ofte  times 
they  vysited  eche  other.  1591  Sylvester  Du  B arias  1.  ii. 
1050  Water,  'noynting  with  cold-moist  the  brims  Of  th' 
*enterkissing  turning  Globes  extreams  Tempers  the  heat. 
1603  Florio  Montaigne  111.  iii.  (1632)  463  They  are  things 
which  *enterlend  and  *enterowe  one  another  their  essence. 
Ibid .  1.  xxvii.  94  They  *enterlove  one  another,  and  love  me 
as  much.  1475  Caxton  Jason  105  They  [Medea  and  Jason] 
*entremarched  with  their  feet  under  the  tables,  c  1611 
Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iv.  Decay  949  Just  in  the  mouth 
of  th’ *entermine  he  [fir’d].  1541  Elyot  Image  Gov.  (1556) 
135  b,  Craftie  *enterminynge.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  1  Kings 
vii.  31  The  middle  *enterpillers  [were]  square  not  round. 
1603  Florio  Montaigne  1.  xxxiv.  (1632)  m  There  are  ever 
conditions  that  *enterseeke  one  another.  Ibid.  11.  xii.  265  It 
was . .  a  singular  pleasure  to  observe  the  love . .  each  endevored 
to  *entershew  one  another.  1562  Phaer  VEneid  ix.  B  b 
iiij  b,  Soldiours  round  ryng  not  so  thicke,  Where  wal  most 
*entershines.  1603  Florio  Montaigne  11.  xii.  (1632)  301  An 
overshadowed  and  darke  picture,  *entershining  with  an 
infinit  varietie  of  false  lights,  a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth. 
Jas.  V  Wks.  1 13  At  his  very  sight  ..  a  tumult,  confused 
clamour,  and  ^enter-shouldering  of male-contents  arose.  1605 
Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iii.  Vocation  301  If  that  any 
[stones]  fail  their  foes  to  hit  In  full,  in  flight  themselves  they 
*entersplit.  1605  Florio  Montaigne  iii.  vii.  (1632)  517 
Superiority  and  inferiority .  .must  perpetually  *enterspoile 
one  another.  Ibid.  11.  xxvi.  387  They .  .mutually  *enter- 
suck’t  each  one  the  others  [thumb].  1596  Spenser  F.Q.  v. 
ix.  35  So  did  this  mightie  Ladie..with  more  myld  aspect 
those  two  to  *entertake.  1603  Florio  Mo?itaigne  11.  xi.  (1632) 
240  All  are  pleased  to  see  them  [beasts].  .*enterteare  one  an¬ 
other.  Ibid.  1.  xxxiv.  iii  This  means  of  *enterwarning  one 
another  would  bring  no  small  cominoditie  into  common  com¬ 
merce  and  societie. 

Enterable  (e-ntorab’l),  a.  [f.  Entee  v.  + 
-able.]  That  may  be  entered,  in  various  senses 
of  the  vb. ;  +  spec,  of  an  article  of  commerce,  that 
is  allowed  to  be  imported. 

_  1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  57  Merchandizes,  which  areEnterable 
in  the  former  Account  of  Goods.  .1787  Nelson  12  Aug.  in 
Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)1.  252  Tamarinds  and  noyeau  I  must 
get  smuggled.  .The  latter  is  not  enterable.  1793  A.  Bell 
in  Southey  Life  (1844)  I.  461  Walked  all  round  Pondicherry. 
Enterable  by  the  sea  face  from  the  south.  1858  Haw¬ 
thorne  Fr.  It.  Jrnls.  I.  245  The  hotel  is.  .enterable 
through  an  arch.  1879  G.  Macdonald  Sir  Gibbie  I.  ix.  123 
On  neither  could  he  be  required  to  live  and  act— as  now  in 
this  waste  of  enterable  and  pervious  extent. 

Enteradenography,  -ology :  see  Enteko-. 
Enter ance  :  see  Entkance. 

Enterate  (e’nter<?t),  a.  Zool.  [ad.  mod.L.  en- 
terat-us,  f.  Gr.  ivrtpa  bowels  :  see  -ate.]  Having 
an  intestine  distinctly  separated  from  the  outer 
body-wall. 

1877  Huxlf.y  Anat.  lav.  An.  xi.  652  The  possibility  that 
anenterous  parasites  are  not  necessarily  modifications  of 
free,  enterate  ancestors. 

Enterbathe,  -bear,  -break,  -breath,  -call, 
-caper,  -carriage  :  see  Enter-  pref. 
Entercept,  Enterchaine,  etc. :  see  Inter-. 
t  E’nterclose,  rnterclose.  Obs.  [a.  OF. 
entreclos,  f.  entre  between  +  clos  :  see  Close  sb .] 

1.  A  partition,  ‘  septum  ’. 

1398  T  revisa  Barth .  De  P.  R.  xvii.  lxxxi.  (1495)  653  In 
the  fruyte  of  Mirtus  ben  thre  celles  and  in  euery  celle  thre 
greynes  or  foure  joyned  wythout  interclose  [sine pariete.] 
Ibid.,  Some  greyne  is  dowble  wythoute  interclose  [Lat. 
absque  pariete]  as  in  Celidoyne,  and  some  is  double  wyth 
interclose  as  the  greyne  of  Narstucium. 

2.  Arch.  ?  A  screen,  partition.  Also  attrib . 

c  1450  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  590  Interclausum,  an  enterclos. 
1479  Will  Wulwurth  (Somerset  Ho.),  Lego  ad  facturam 
le  enterclose  beate  Marie  ecclesie.  1485  in  Finchale 
Priory  Acc.  (1837)  370  Lez  enterclose  walles  tenementorum 
in  Ballio.  1601  F.  Godwin  Bps.  of  Eng.  308  Ouer  against 
which  place,  vpon  the  enterclose  of  the  Quier  I  find  written, 
etc.  1851-3  T  urner  Dom.  Arc/iit.  II.  v.  216  [tr.  Liberate 
Roll  of  1248]  An  interclose  with  door  and  locks  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  queen’s  new  chamber, 
b.  ?  A  space  partitioned  off. 

The  architectural  diets,  give  the  definition  'a  passage 
between  two  rooms referring  to  the  following  example  : 

1478  Wykcestre  Itin.  (1778)  288  Le  enterclose  per  quam 
vadit  a  porta  ad  aulam  [in  Wookey  cavern]  estlongitudinis 
dimidium  furlong,  et  archuata,  etc. 

Entercommon,  -commune,  etc. :  see  In-. 
Enterdeal,  obs.  form  of  Interdeal. 
Enterdese,  variant  of  Interdice,  Obs. 

||  Emter-deux.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  Fr.  entre- 
deux  1  between  two  ’.]  A  'go-between  ’ ;  in  quot. 
a  proxy  bridegroom. 

i6oz  Fulbecke  Pandectcs  25  James  King  of  Scots.. was 
married  to  Anne  . .  by  a  substitute  or  enicr-deux. 

Enterdice,  var.  of  Interdice,  Obs. 

Enterdict :  obs.  form  of  Interdict. 
Enterdit(e  :  var.  of  Interdite,  Obs. 
Enterduce :  var.  of  Interdice,  Obs. 

Entere,  obs.  form  of  Entire. 

Entered  (e’ntard),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Enter  v.  +  -ed  E] 
In  various  senses  of  the  verb,  e.g. :  That  has  gone 
or  advanced  within  ;  that  a  person,  etc.  has  gone 
into  ;  that  has  been  placed  on  a  register. 

1534  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Miij,  A 
lorde  of  noble  bloude,  and  somewhat  entred  in  age.  1796 
Coleridge  Ode  Departing  Year  i,  Ere  yet  the  entered 
cloud  foreclosed  my  sight.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Aug.  2/1 
The  entered  vassal  . .  supposed  by  a  legal  fiction  still  to  be 
the  holder  of  the  estate. 

Enterengender :  see  Enter-  pref. 


Enterer  (e’ntarai).  [f.  Enter  v.  +  -er.] 

1.  One  who  goes  or  comes  into. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  iii.  xii.  42  Those  dreadfull  flames  . . 
That  erst  all  entrers  wont  [v.  r.  won]  so  cruelly  to  scorch. 
a  1617  Hieron  Wks.  (1619)  I.  11  The  entrers  into  this  gate 
of  life.  1760  J.  Scott  Elegy  iv.  (17861  45  The  hope-flushed 
ent’rer  on  the  stage  of  life.  1858  R.  S.  Surtees  Ask 
Mamma  v.  16  On  went  the  vehicle,  leaving  the  enterer 
to  settle  into  a  seat  by  its  shaking. 

+  2.  One  who  is  being  initiated.  Obs. 

1565  Jewel  Def.  Apol.  (1611)  147  Beginners,  or  Enterers 
of  the  Faith,  called  Catechumeni.  1612  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit. 
iii.  18  If  any  require  any  other  little  booke  meet  to  enter 
children  ;  the  Schoole  ofVertue  is  one  of  the  principall, 
and  easiest  for  the  first  enterers. 

3.  One  who  ‘enters’  for  a  race,  etc. 

1746  Brit.  Mag.  48  A  constant  Enterer  at  New-market 
Races. 

Enteres,  var.  of  Entresse,  entrance. 
Enterfa'i)re,  -feir,  -fire,  obs.  ff.  Interfere  v. 
+  Enterfea  t.  Obs.  Also  7  interfeat.  [ad. 
Fr.  entrefaite,  f.  entrefaire  to  do  (something)  be¬ 
tween  or  mutually,  f.  entre  (see  Enter-  prefi)  + 
faire  to  do.]  pi.  Deeds  (of  arms)  on  both  sides. 

1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  in.  139  The  varietie  of  which 
enter-feates  was  such  that  the  Thebans  themselves  were 
drawne  by  the  losse  of  the  haven  of  Corinth  to  sue  for  peace. 
a  1662  Heylin  Laud  11.  465  During  which  Interfeats  of 
Arms,  and  Exchange  of  Pens. 

Enterflow,  obs.  form  of  Interflow. 
Enterglance,  -grave,  etc. :  see  Enter-  pref. 
Enteric  (entcrik),  a.  Anat.  and  Path.  [ad. 
Gr.  fVT(piK-os,  f.  tvT tpov  an  intestine.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  intestines.  Enteric  fever  :  typhoid 
fever. 

1869  E.  A.  Parkes  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  541  The  fatal 
cases  of  *  continued  fever  ’  are  from  enteric  (typhoid)  fever. 
1878  Bell  Gegenbauers  Comp.  Anat.  112  The  enteric 
cavity.  Ibid.  523  These  plexuses  are  distributed  on  the 
enteric  tube. 

Entering  (e'ntariij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Enter  v.  + 
-ING1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  Enter  in  various  senses. 
c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  2139  Ariadne ,  His  dwellynge 
Right  fastebi  the  dore  at  his  entrynge.  1388  Wyclif  i  Kings 
xvi.  4  The  eldere  men  of  the  citee.  .camen  to  hym..and 
seiden,  Whether  thin  entryng  is  pesible?  1526  Pilgr. 
Pcrf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  274  In  the  entrynge  of  the  vij  dayes 
iourney  of  this  pilgrimage  of  perfeccyon.  1553  Latimer 
Serm.  Lords  Pr.  II.  3  ‘  Our  Father’.  These  words  pertain 
not  to  the  petitions,  they  be  but  an  entering.  1653  Urqu- 
hart  Rabelais  1.  iv,  In  the  entering  of  the  spring.  1702 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3839/4  The  Horses  to  be  kept  in  that  Parish 
from  the  Entring  to  the  Running.  1714  Stringer  [title), 
The  Experienc'd  Huntsman  . .  with  directions  concerning 
the  Breeding  and  Entring  of  Hounds.  1842  H.  E.  Man¬ 
ning  Serm.  (1848)  I.  i.  3  The  entering  in  of  sin  proves  the 
presence  of  an  Evil  Being.  1880  McCarthy  Own  Times 
III.  334  From  the  entering  of  Moscow  to  the  arrival  at 
St.  Helena. 

t  b.  To  give  entering  to  :  to  admit.  Obs. 

1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  11.  192  a/2,  In 
the  mornyng  gyuyng  to  hym  entrynge  he  sayd  to  hym. 

f  2.  The  place  where  one  enters ;  an  entrance ; 
a  door,  etc.  Of  a  bodily  organ :  An  opening.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Ezek.  viii.  5  The  ydol  of  envye  in  that  en¬ 
trynge.  c  1540  Boorde  The  boke  for  to  Lei’ne  B  iij  a,  The 
gate  howse  in  the  mydse  of  the  fronte  entrynge  into  the 
place.  1541  R.  Copland  Guydous  Quest.  Chirurg .,  It 
[testis  fellis]  hath  two  entrynges  or  neckes  betwene  whiche  is 
a  dystaunce. 

3.  Attrib .,  as  entering-breach ,  - clerk ,  - door ,  - land¬ 
mark ,  -room,  -stone ;  also  Naut .  with  reference  to 
the  means  of  entrance  into  a  vessel,  as  entering¬ 
hatchway,  -ladder,  -port,  -rope ;  and  Mech.  in  the 
names  of  certain  tools,  as  entering-chisel,  -file . 

1562  Phaer  VEncid  ix.  B  b  iiij  b,  Some  seeke  their  *en- 
tryng  breach  on  skalyng  ladders  clambring  quicke.  1701 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3723/4  Whereby  *Entring-clerks  and  others 
may  be  furnished  with  proper  Words.  1723  Ibid.  No.  6191/2 
Each  Horse  . .  paying.  .Half  a  Crown  to  the  entring  Clerk. 
1886  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Apr.  2/1  Chained  to  the  desk  of  an 
entering  clerk.  1632  Lithgow  T rav.  viii.  (1682)  353  The 
chiefest  Mosque  in  it  . .  having  thirty  four  *entring  Doors. 
1626  Capt.  Smith  Accid.  Yng.  Seamen  13  An  *entring 
ladder.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xxxi.  (1856)  272  This 
cape  is  the  great  '^entering  landmark  of  the  northern  shores 
of  Lancaster  Sound.  1758  J.  Blake  Plan  Mar.  Syst.  2  The 
Centring  ports.  1830  Marry  at  Kings  Own  vii,  Out  of  the 
larboard  entering-port.  1886  Daily  News  20  Oct.  6/2  The 
huge  press  that  stood  in  the  *entering  room  . .  went  for  a 
beggarly  six  shillings.  1627  Capt.  Smith  Seamans  Gram. 
vi.  27  The  *Entering  rope  is  tied  by  the  ships  side,  to  hold 
by  as  you  goe  vp  the  Entering  ladder,  cleats,  or  wailes. 
1596  7  S.  Finche  in  Ducarel  Hist .  Croydon  (1783)  153  b, 
There  is  space  . .  for  a  *enteringe  stone  of  eache  side. 

E’ntering,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Enter  v.  +  -ing  2.]  That 
enters  ;  coming  or  going  in  ;  +  beginning. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  99/2  The  next  moneth  of  august 
the  thirde  day  entryng.  1594  Southwell  M.  Magd.  Fun. 
Tearcs  198  To  her  now  entring  and  never-ending  pleasures. 
1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  I  si.  v.  xlvi,  Receives  the  ent’ring 
sounds.  1666  Dryden  Ann.  Mirab.  cxxix,  Grim  death., 
urges  entering  billows  as  they  flow.  1795  Southey  Joan 
of  Arc  ix.  260  Nor  heard  the  coming  courser's  sounding 
hoof,  Nor  entering  footstep.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
III.  57  Streams  of  entering  and  departing  courtiers. 

Enteritis  (enterai’tis').  Path.  [f.  Gr.  tPTtp- 
ov  +  -itis.]  Inflammation  of  the  bowels ;  esp. 
of  the  small  intestines  ;  usually  understood  of  the 
acute  rather  than  the  chronic  form. 


1808  Med.  Jrnl.  XIX.  276  Those  patients  ..  were  very 
liable  to  them  [febrile  affections]  in  the  form  of  Enteritis. 
1878  Habershon  D/x.  Abdomen  4  Pain  . .  of  a  very  intense 
form  . .  in  enteritis. 

Enterkiss :  see  Enter-  pref. 

+  Enterknow,  interknow,  v.  Obs.  [f.  En¬ 
ter-,  Inter- +  Know  v.  ;  after  Fr.  s’ entreconnattrei] 
traits.  To  know  (one  another)  mutually;  to  know 
and  be  known  by  (a  person).  Hence  Enter¬ 
knowing  vbl.  sb. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  11.  xviii.  (1632)376  If  that  [our 
word]  faile  us.  .we  enterknow  one  another  no  longer.  1652 
Bp.  Hall  Invis.  World  Pref.,  I  have  desired.,  to  enter¬ 
know  my  good  God,  and  his  blessed  Angels  and  Saints. 
Ibid.  11.  iv,  Why  should  we  abridge  our  souls  more  than 
them  of  the  comfort  of  our  interknowing  ? 

J-  EllterknowTedge.  Obs.  In  mod.  editions 
and  Diets,  inter-,  [f.  Enter-  +  Knowledge  ;  cf. 
prec.]  Mutual  knowledge. 

a  1626  Bacon  New  Atl.  (1650)  11  All  Nations  have  Enter- 
knowledge  one  of  another,  either  by  Voyage  into  Forraine 
Parts,  or  by  Strangers  that  come  to  them. 

Enterlace,  obs.  form  of  Interlace. 
f  Enterla’de,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  *.  [?  misprint  for 

enterlace,  as  in  later  editions  ;  or  var.  of  enterlard.] 
154S  Raynold  Womans  Booke  18  They  [the  vessels]  begin 
to  intermingle,  enbrade,  and  enterlade  each  other. 

Enterlard,  -league  :  see  Inter-. 

Enterlend,  -love  :  see  Enter-  pref. 
t  Enterle’SSe,  V.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [a.  OF .  ett- 
trelesse-r,  -laisser  to  omit,  f.  entre-  (see  Enter- 
prefi)  +  laisser  to  leave.]  trails.  To  omit. 

1548  Hall  Chron.  (1809)  184  Abstinence  of  War  was  con¬ 
cluded  betwene  the  Kyng  of  Englande  &  the  Duchesse  of 
Burgoyne  (Enterlessyng  the  Duke  and  his  name). 

Enterline,  obs.  form  of  Interline. 
Enterlude,  obs.  form  of  Interlude. 

Enterly,  var.  of  Entirely. 
t  Elite 'rill,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  1.  In  7  entearm. 
[f.  En-1+Term  vi]  To  apply  a  term  to;  to  name. 

1607  Walkington  Opt.  Glass  108  The  receptacle  of  choler 
entearmed  the  gall. 

Entermarriage,  -meddle,  etc. :  see  In-. 
Entermell,  var.  of  Intermell,  Obs. 

+  Entermee’ne,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [Of  uncertain 
formation ;  perh.  f.  Enter-  +  Mean  sb.  commu¬ 
nity,  participation ;  but  cf.  OF.  entremener  to 
lead  between.]  intr.  ?  To  meddle,  interfere. 

c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  50  Sporiorie  and  Cutellerie  enter- 
meeneden  and  enterfereden  with  goldsmyth  craft. 

Entermes  :  see  Entremess.  Obs. 
t  Entermete,  ».  Obs.  Forms  :  3-5  enter-, 
entreme(t)te(n,  3  entermitti,  4-5  entremet,  5 
entre-,  entromytte.  Also  5  intremet,  6  inter- 
mete  ;  and  see  Intermit,  Intromit,  [a.  OF.  en- 
iremetre  (mod.  entremettre),  repr.  two  distinct  Lat. 
formations,  intermittere  (cf.  Sp.  entermeter ,  It. 
intermettere)  to  interrupt,  discontinue,  in  late  L. 
also  to  put  (something)  between,  and  intromittere 
(cf.  Sp.  entrometer,  It.  intromettere )  to  send  or 
admit  within,  introduce  ;  f.  inter  between,  intro 
within  +  mitt  ere  to  send.  In  ME.  the  word  was 
adopted  as  refl.  and  intr.  with  sense  ‘  to  introduce 
oneself,  meddle  ’ ;  in  early  mod.  Eng.  the  sense 
‘  interpose  (something,  or  oneself)  ’  was  taken  up 
from  Fr.,  but  rarely  occurs.  The  verbs  Intermit, 
Intromit,  adapted  from  the  original  Lat.  forms, 
were  formerly  often  used  in  the  senses  of  enlremete, 
of  which  they  may  therefore  to  some  extent  be  re¬ 
garded  as  refashioned  forms;  now,  however,  they 
are  used  only  in  senses  directly  due  to  their  Latin 
etymology.] 

1.  refl.  To  concern  or  occupy  oneself,  inter¬ 
meddle,  take  part ;  to  have  dealings  or  intercourse. 
Const,  in,  of,  with.  Also,  to  set  oneself,  under¬ 
take  to  (do  something). 

(z  1Z25  Ancr.  R.  172  Heo  entermeteS  hire  of  pinges  wiS- 
uten.  a  1300  Cursor  M .  7403 (Cott.)  O  pe  kingrike  al  gouerning 
He  [Dauid]  entir-mett  him  in  na  dede  [Trin.  MS.  he  enter- 
meted  him  of  no  Jung  in  dede].  Ibid.  8759  He  [Salomon] 
can  him  entermet  pe  temple  mak.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5949 
She  is  neither  so  fool  ne  nyce,  To  entremete  hir  of  sich  vice. 
1406  Hoccleve  Misrule  440  Right  wole  eek,  that  I  me  en¬ 
tremete.  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iii.  xxix.  (1869)  151 
The  hand  . .  entermeteth  hire  to  taste  and  to  visite  so  ofte 
the  tunge.  c  1440  Hylton  Scuta  Per f.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  in. 
ix,  To.  .intermette  the  with  worldly  besynes.  1485  Malory 
Arthur  xvt.  xv,  Yf  ye  entermete  [1634  intermit]  yow  in 
this  I  shall  slee  you.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xxm.  87  All 
thartes  and  scyences  magicque  wherof  this  lady  and  pres- 
tresse  entromytreteth  [read  entromytteth]  herself,  c  1500 
Melusine  69  That  none  of  us  shall  entremete  hym  to  doo 
that  ye  spek  of.  1517  in  Turner  Set.  Rec.  Ox/.  17  All 
those  that  entremetyde  them  of  merchantyse  should  be 
taxed. 

b.  intr.  for  refl. 

a  1300  Floriz  4  Bl.  204  Ne  per  nis  non  so  riche  king  pat 
dorste  entermeten  of  eni  such  ping,  c  1300  Bekct  1253  Lete 
him  iworthe  so  Than  entermitti  of  holi  churche.  a  1420 
Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  1089  Our  Lorde  God  wolde  en¬ 
termete  Of  no  richesse.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  1.  145  To  be 
forbode  from  entermeting  with  the  Bible.  1467  in  Eng. 
Gilds  (t87o)  404  That  non  seriaunt  name  nor  entremet  of  the 
seid  eleccion.  c  1475  Partenay  215  He  ..  loue  of  al  shal 
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haue  wher  he  entermet.  1485  Malory  A  rthur  x.  xxvi,  The 
kyng  .  .  badtle  hym  entermete  [1634  intermeet]  with  hym 
self  and  with  his  wyf  and  of  his  knyghtes.  1490  Caxton 
Eneydos  3  Yf  ony  man  wyll  enter-mete  in  redyng  of  hit. 
1491  —  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  1  To  entremete  to 
recyte.  .suche  hystoryes.  1494  Fabyan  vi.  clxiv.  158  That 
nother  y  one  nor  the  other  shulde  intremet  with  the  fore- 
sayd  londes.  1548  Hall  Citron.  (1809)  88  It  longeth  not  to 
clerkes  to  intermete  of  them. 

c.  trans.  To  meddle  with,  be  occupied  upon.  rare. 
1393  Gower  Con/.  I.  161  My  thought  will  entermete  him 
sone.  1502  Arnolde  Citron.  (1811)  38  Of  him  that  entyr* 
ineten  the  thyngis  aboue  sayd. 

2.  To  mix,  alternate. 

<:  1530  in  Pol.  Pel.  $  Love  Poems  (1866)43  Entirmet  this 
with  woo  And  gladnes. 

3.  To  put  (oneself)  bchveen. 

a  1541  Wyatt  Poems  in  TottelC s  Misc.  (Arb.)  74  The 
hylles  that  doth  them  entermete  Twene  me,  and  those 
shene  lightes. 

Hence  Enterme'ting  vbl.  sb.  and  /pi.  a. 
c  1375  Sc.  Lives  Saints,  Petrus  31 1  Four  concubynes  he 
. .  gerte  refuse  J?e  entremetynge  Forthir  till  have  with 
Agrippine.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xi.  406  Ac  for  thine 
entermetyng  here  artow  forsake,  c  1400  Test.  Love  nr. 
(1560)  296  b/2  Thyne  entremeting  maners  into  stedfastnesse 
shullen  be  chaunged.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  11.  xii.  220  We 
inuste  haue  manye  othere  entermetingis  with  him  than  the 
entermeting  of  remembring  oonli.  1583  T.  Stocker  Trag. 
Hist.  Civ.  luarres  II.  15  By  the  entermeetyng  and  inter¬ 
cession,  .of  the  Lordes  here  vnder  named,  etc. 

t  Enterme  ter.  06s.  [ad.  Fr.  entremetteur , 
f.  entremettre :  see  prec.]  A  broker,  mercantile 
intermediary. 

1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  II.  260 a/i,  He 
was  a  grete  marchaunt  and  entermeter. 

Entermine :  see  Enter-  pref. 

Entermingle,  obs.  form  of  Intermingle. 

+  Entermi'se.  Obs.  [a.  Fr.  entremise,  f.  en¬ 
tremettre  to  place  in  the  midst,  interfere,  f.  entre  \ 
(see  Enter-)  +  met  Ire  to  put.]  a.  Occupation, 
business,  b.  Interposition,  intervention,  mediation. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  55  Withstandynge  the  grete  enter- 
myse  and  besy  occupacion  that  they  had  In  hande.  1624 
Brief  Inform.  Affairs  Palatinate  36  Hee  was  offered  a 
Treatie  of  Peace,  by  the  entermise  of  the  Elector.  1638 
tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  in.  (1654)  112  By  the  entermise  of  words. 

Entermix,  obs.  form  of  Intermix. 

Entero-  (e'ntero ;  before  two  unstressed  syl¬ 
lables  enters),  (before  a  vowel  sometimes  reduced 
to  enter-),  combining  form  of  Gr.  tvrtpo- v  intestine, 
in  many  compounds  of  mod.  formation,  occurring 
in  Biology,  Pathology,  etc.  The  most  important 
only  are  here  given ;  as  Enteradeno  g-raphy, 
Anal,  [see  Adenography],  ‘a  description  of  the 
intestinal  glands’  {Syd.  See.  Lex.).  Enteraden- 
o'log-y,  Anat.  and  1’hys.  [see  Adenology],  ‘  an 
account  of  the  intestinal  glands’  {Syd.  See.  Lex.). 

E  nteroce  le,  Surg.  [Gr.  Krjkrj  tumour],  a  hernial 
tumour  whose  contents  are  intestine.  Hence  En- 
teroce'lic  a.  E  nteroepi'plocele,  Surg.  [see 
Epiplocele],  a  hernia  in  which  portions  of  intes¬ 
tine  and  omentum  are  both  protruded.  E  ntero- 
ga  strocele,  Surg.,  a  term  for  an  abdominal  hernia 
containing  intestine.  Entero'graphiy,  ‘  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  intestines  ’  (Apif.  Soe.  Lex.).  Em- 
terohydrocele,  Surg.  [see  Hydrocele],  ‘  intes¬ 
tinal  hernia  conjoined  with  hydrocele’  {Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.).  E  nteroli  te,  altered  form  of  E  ntero¬ 
lith,  Path.  [Gr.  ktOos  a  stone],  a  stony  con¬ 
cretion  in  the  stomach  or  intestinal  canal  of 
animals,  and  occasionally  of  man.  Entero ’logy, 
Anat.  [  +  -logy],  ‘a  treatise  on,  or  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  history  of,  the  intestines’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 
Entero'pathy,  Path.  [Gr.  -iraOua,  f.  vados  suffer¬ 
ing],  ‘intestinal  disorder  or  disease’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

E  nteropla’sty,  Surg.  [  +  Gr.  rkaar-f  fashioner 
+  -y],  the  restoration  by  plastic  operation  of  a 
solution  of  continuity  of  the  intestine.  Entero-- 
tomy,  Surg.  [Gr.  -ropua  cutting],  the  opening  of 
the  intestine  to  release  its  contents,  as  sometimes 
in  hernia,  or  to  remove  a  foreign  body. 

1661  Lovell  Hist.  A  nim.y  Min.  62  Pounded  with  honey 
it  [the  ashes  of  a  Hare]  helps  the  *enterocele.  1878  T. 
Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  I.  646.  1736  Bailey,  *Enterocelick. 

Ibid.,  *Enteroepiplocele.  1878  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  I. 
646  When  both  intestine  and  omentum  occupy  the  sac  [they 
form  an]  entero-epiplocele.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  * Enterolith. 
1721  Bailey,  *Enterology.  1878  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg. 

I.  627  Of  these  [means]  enterotoiny  ’  is  most  applicable. 

Enterodelous  (emterodrlas),  a.  Biol.  [f.  mod. 
E.  enterodela  sb.  pi.,  f.  Entero-  +  Gr.  Srjk-os  mani¬ 
fest  +  -ous.]  Having  an  intestine  plainly  visible  ; 
applied  to  those  Polygastria  that  have  a  perfect 
intestinal  tube,  terminated  by  a  mouth  and  anus. 

1847-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  3/2  The  Enterodelous  Poly¬ 
gastria. 

Enteroid  (entcrord),  a.  Biol.  [f.  Gr.  tvrtp-ov 
+  -oiD.]  Resembling  a  bowel. 

1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  1.  171/1  An  enteroid  vessel. 

Enteropneustal  (emteroipnnrstal),  a.  [f. 
Gr.  t vTcpo-v  intestine  +  nvcv <jt-,  f.  vvltiv  to  breathe 
+  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Enter opnettsla, 


worm- like  animals  having  the  breathing  apparatus 
borne  on  the  intestinal  canal. 

1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  An.  xii.  674  note.  Either  Verte¬ 
brate,  Enteropneustal  or  Tunicate  branchiae. 

Enterowe  :  see  Enter-  pref. 
tEnterparlance.  Also  7  in-,  [ad.  AF.  entre- 
parlaunce,  f.  cntreparler :  see  next.]  A  conference. 

1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  954  The  first  enterparl- 
ance  of  peace  betwixt  the  Persians  and  the  Turks.  1625 
Modell  Wit  61  b,  In  which  time  of  so  serious  interparlance. 
1643  Three  Letters  41  They  would  apply  themselves  unto 
him  for  an  enterparlance. 

+  Enterpa  rle,  v.  06s.  Also  7  interparle. 
[ad.  F.  cntreparler,  f.  entre  between  +  parler  to 
speak.]  intr.  To  talk  mutually,  confer. 

1536  St.  Papers  Lien.  VIII ,  II.  343  Enterparlling  togithers 
by  a  mediatour.  1567  Turberv.  in  Chalmers  Eng.  Poets 
II.  642/1  And  hope.  .To  enterparle  with  thee  my  Friend. 

Hence  E  nterparle  sb.,  the  action  of  the  verb; 
a  conference,  parley.  Enterpa  rling  vbl.  sb., 
a.  taking  part  in  a  conversation  ;  b.  intercession. 

1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wares  11.  xxiii,  From  Lancaster.  .Arrived 
Northumberland,  as  to  confer.  .And  therefore  doth  an  enter¬ 
parle  exhort.  1529  More  Com/,  agst.  Trib.  11.  Wks.  1170/1 
With  ofter  enterparlyng  vpon  your  parte.  1656  Trait 
Comm,  i  Tim.  ii.  1  Interparlings  with  God,  either  for  our¬ 
selves.  .or  for  others. 

+  Enterpa*rley.  Obs.  Also  6  inter-,  [f. 
Enter-  +  Parley.]  A  mutual  talk  ;  a  conference, 
conversation;  also  Mil.  a  parley. 

1590  Lodge  Euphues  Gold.  Leg.  in  Halliw.  Shales.  VI.  38 
Leaving  off  these  interparleys,  you  shall  hear  my  last  son- 
netto.  1594  —  IVouuds  Civ.  IVar  v.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley'W II. 
186  The  younger  Marius.  .Vouchsaf’d  an  inter-parley  at  the 
last.  1603  Florio  Montaigne  1.  vi.  (1632)  12  During  their 
enter-parlie  and  businesse  about  taking  hostages.  1620 
Shelton  Quix.  IV.  xxx.  237  With  that  they  gave  over  their 
Enterparly. 

i  Enterpa'rt,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  4  entre- 
part-yn.  [a.  OF.  entrepartir :  see  Enter-  and 
Part  zl]  trans.  To  share,  participate  in. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  1.  592  To  entrepartyn  wo,  as 
gladly  as  disport. 

+  Enterparten,  v.  Obs.  [?  Secondary  form 
of  prec. ;  perh.  influenced  by  partner .]  trans.  To 
share  or  divide  with  a  partner,  or  between  partners. 

Hence  EnterpaTtening  vbl.  sb. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin’s  Inst.  1.  34  He  . .  enterparteneth 
the  gouernment  of  the  world  with  his  Father.  Ibid.  11. 163 
By  enterpartening  of  himself  with  vs.  1553  Grimalde 
Cicero’s  Offices  (1556)  8  The  enterpartening  of  mannes  life. 

t  Entei’pe'n,  v.  Hawking.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  entre- 
pencr,  f.  entre  between  +  penne  wing  feather.] 
(See  quots.) 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  A  vij.a,  This  hawke  is  entirpenned, 
that  is  to  say  when  the  federis  of  the  wyngis  bene  bitwen 
the  body  and  the  thighis.  1736  Bailey  s.v.,  A  Hawk  enter- 
penneth,  that  is,  she  hath  her  Feathers  wrapt  up,  snarled 
or  intangled. 

Enterpendant :  see  Interpendant. 

Enterpillar :  see  Enter-  pref. 

Enterpleader,  -polish  :  see  Inter-. 

Enterpone,  var.  of  Interpone,  Obs. 

Enterpose,  -produce  :  see  Inter-. 
t Enterpre’nant, a.  Obs.  In6enterprenaunt. 
[a.  OF.  entreprenant,  pr.  pple.  of  entreprendre  to 
take  in  hand  Enterprise.]  Enterprising. 

£1500  Melusine  122  The  sawdan  is  hardy  and  enter* 
prenaunt. 

Enterpret,  form  of  Interpret. 

Enterprise  (emtaiproiz),  sb.  Forms :  5-6 
enter-,  entreprys(e,  (5  enterprinse),  entre- 
pris(e,  6  enterprice,  -yce,  6-9  enterprize,  5- 
enterprise.  Also  6-7  interprise,  -yse,  Sc.  -yiss, 
7  -yze.  [a.  OFr.  entrepris  e,  -/rinse,  f.  entre - 
prendre  to  take  in  hand,  undertake,  f.  entre  between 
+ prendre  to  take.] 

1.  A  design  of  which  the  execution  is  attempted ; 
a  piece  of  work  taken  in  hand,  an  undertaking ; 
chiefly,  and  now  exclusively,  a  bold,  arduous,  or 
momentous  undertaking. 

c  1430  Syr  Getter.  (Roxb.)  4310  Whan  the  Soudon  wist  of 
this  That  thei  lost  such  an  entrepris.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse 
(i860)  6  Entreprinses  and  werris  taken  and  founded  vppon 
a  just  cause.  1530  Palsgr.  868  The  great  diffyculte  of  myne 
entrepryse.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  185  Met  in  the 
middis  with  mony  interpryiss.  1557  Paynel  Barclay's  Jit- 
gurth  95  b,  He  proceded  in  his  interprise  and  purpose.  1603 
Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  1308  They  resolved,  .to  make 
an  enterprise  upon  some  townes  of  Albania.  1618  E.  Elton 
Expos.  Romans  vii .  (1622)  398  We  must  not  be  ignorant  of 
Satan’s  Enterprizes.  1704  Swift  Batt.  BIcs.  (1711)  261  He 
. .  had  wander’d  long  in  search  of  some  Enterprize.  1748 
Anson’s  Voy.  Introd.,  A  Voyage  round  the  World  is  still 
considered  as  an  enterprize  of  a  very  singular  nature. .  1814 
Chalmers  Evid.  Chr.  Revel,  viii.  215  We  must  restrain  the 
enterprizes  of  fancy.  1875  Helps  Ess.  Organiz.  Daily  Life 
132  In  those  enterprises  which  we  call  joint-stock  under¬ 
takings. 

b.  abstr.  Engagement  in  such  undertakings. 

1769  Junius  Lett,  ir.17  You  ought  to  have  pointed  out 
some  instances  of. .  well-concerted  enterprise.  1783  Watson 
Philip  III,  II.  vi.  151  Times  of  national  enterprize.  1806 
]  Beresford  in  Lond.  Gaz.  13  Sept.  1213/2  Some  of  the  exist* 

1  ing  Duties  bear  too  hard  on  the  Enterprhte  of  Commerce. 

1829  I.  Taylor  Enthus.  iv.  (1867)  71  Theology  offers  no 
i  field  to  men  fond  of  intellectual  enterprise.  1844  H.  H. 


Wilson  Brit.  India  III.  310  That  portion  of  the  trade  .. 
which  the  Company  relinquished  to  private  enterprise. 

2.  Disposition  or  readiness  to  engage  in  under¬ 
takings  of  difficulty,  risk,  or  danger;  daring  spirit. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  20  Was  never  so  worshipfulle  an  act  of 
entreprise  done  in  suche  a  case.  1540-54  Croke  Ps.  (1844) 
22  Thyne  entrepryse  dyd  neuer  quayle.  1792  Burke  Heads 
Consid.  Pr.  Aff.  Wks.  VII.  93  In  such  [piratical]  expeditions 
enterprize  supplies  the  want  of  discipline.  1869  Freeman 
Norm.  Cong  A 1876)  III.  xiv.  332  With  an  expression  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  his  lack  of  enterprise. 

+  3.  The  action  of  taking  in  hand  ;  management, 
superintendence.  Obs. 

1534  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Dvijb, 
Some  abode  there  charged  with  the  enterpryse  of  the 
sonne.  1803  in  Nicolas  Disp.  Nelson  (1845)  V.  370  The  en¬ 
terprise  and  conduct  of  the  Fleet  devolved  on  Lord  Nelson. 

Enterprise  (e-ntajproiz),  v.  arch.  Forms  as 
in  sb.  [partly  f.  prec.  ;  partly  f.  Fr.  entrepris , 
pa.  pple.  of  entre/rendre  (see  prec.),  from  which 
vb.  the  senses  are  chiefly  taken.] 

1.  trans.  To  take  in  hand  (a  work),  take  upon 
oneself  (a  condition),  attempt  or  undertake  (a  war, 
an  expedition,  etc.),  run  the  risk  of  or  venture 
upon  (danger),  arch. 

1485  Malory  Arthur  Contents  vn.  v,  How  Trystram 
enterprysed  the  Bataylle  to  fyght  for  the  trewage  of  Corn- 
wayl.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  51  It  boldeth  hym 
to.  .enterpryse  without  feare  suche  ieoperdy.  1548-9  (Mar.) 
Bk.  Com.  Prayer ,  Offices  13  Matrimonie  . .  is  not  to  bee  en- 
terprised.  .vnaduisedlye.  1602  Patericke  tr.  Gentillet  agst. 
Machiavcl  314  Appius  could  not  obtaine  the  tyrannie  which 
hee  had  enterprised.  169X  Locke  Money  Wks.  1727  II. 
89  This  was  enterprized  by  a  Prince,  who  could  stretch  his 
Prerogative  very  far  upon  his  People.  1728  Woolston 
Disc.  Miracles  iv.  55  That  the  Bearers  of  the  poor  man 
should  enterprise  a  trouble  and  a  difficulty.  1788  Cowper 
Corr.  (1824)  II.  174  Impossible  for  Mrs.  Unwin  to  enter¬ 
prize  a  cake.  1807  G.  Chalmers  Caledonia  I.  1.  ii.  57 
Roman  ambition  first  enterprized  the  conquest  of  the  common 
parent  of  the  British  nations.  1871  Ruskin  Fors  Clav.  v. 
12  What  the  Times  calls  ‘Railway  Enterprise’.  You  En¬ 
terprised  a  Railroad  through  the  valley. 

+  b.  with  inf.  (rarely  with  clause)  as  obj.  Obs. 

1481  Caxton  Myrr.  hi.  xxiv.  193  Them  that  haue  late 
enterprysed  agayn  right  and  reson  to  make  warre.  1523 
Skelton  Garl.  Laurel  388  Maister  Chaucer  . .  nobly  enter¬ 
prysed  How  that  our  Englysshe  myght  freshly  be  ennewed. 
1581  Marbeck  Bk.  of  Notes  497  Ananias,  thou  hast  enter¬ 
prised  to  lye  vnto  the  Holie  ghost.  1605  Bacon  Adv. 
Lcarti.  11.  ii.  §  13  To  circle  the  Earth  . .  was  not  done  nor 
enterprised  till  these  later  times.  1617  Hales  Gold.  Rem. 
(1688)  7  He  therefore  enterpris’d  to  handle  this  Argument. 

t  2.  With  personal  obj. :  a.  To  take  in  hand, 
attack,  b.  In  /a.//le.  [after  Yx.  entrepris]  :  Em¬ 
barrassed,  non-plussed,  rendered  helpless. 

c  1450  Merlin  xx.  315  Whan  the  kynge  Arthur  saugh  hem 
so  enterprised.  1480  Caxton  Ovid's  Met.  xii.  xviii,  I  am  so 
moche  enterprised  of  dystresse  and  anger,  c  1510  More 
Picus  Wks.  26  He  lieth  at  hande,  and  shall  vs  enterprise. 
1513  Bradshaw  St.  IVerburge  11.  135  Danes  and  Norwaies 
enterprised  this  lande. 

f  3.  intr .  To  make  an  attempt,  undertake  an 
operation,  form  a  design.  Of  military  com¬ 
manders  :  To  direct  operations,  make  an  attack 
(upon).  Cf.  Er.  entre/remlre  sur.  Obs. 

a  1527  tr.  Machiavelli  s  Prince  iii.  (1883)  25  France,  .with 
its  own  forces  alone,  had  been  able  to  have  enterprised  upon 
Naples.  1588  J.  V ball  Diotrephes  (Arb.)  28  Be  sure  of  the 
court,  before  you  enterprise  any  other  where.  1640  Yorke 
Unioti  Hon.  37  One  Robert  Huldern.  .with  15,000  strong 
enterprized  for  Yorke.  1651  tr.  Delas  Coveras  Hist.  Don 
Fcnise  207  He  had  a  design  to  enterprise  upon  the  honour 
of  his  owne  Sister.  1701  Collier  M.  Aurel.  (1726)  296 
We  should  enterprize  with  a  reserve  for  disappointment. 
1732  Neal  Hist.  Purit.  I.  111  It  behoved  the  learned, 
grave,  and  godly  ministers  of  Christ  to  enterprize  farther. 
1813  Sir  R.  Wilson  Diary  II.  248  Buonaparte  ..  might, 
perhaps,  enterprize  towards  Prague. 

Hence  +  E  *nterprised  ///.  a.,  that  has  been 
undertaken,  ventured  upon. 

1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  193  b,  The  Duke  and  the 
Lantzgraue  made  aunswere  . .  recyting  the  causes  of  this 
enterprised  defence.  1572  R.  H.  tr.  Lauaterus*  Ghostcs 
(1596)  33  He  woulde  persist  in  his  enterprised  purpose. 

Enterpriser  (entaiproi-zai).  [f.  Enterprise 
v.  +  -er1.]  One  who  attempts  an  undertaking. 
Const,  of,  in.  +  Also  in  bad  sense,  an  adventurer. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cclxxxiv.  424  A  great  enter¬ 
priser  of  dedes  of  armes.  1545  Raynold  IVomaus  Booke 
D  2  The  gud  courages  ofal  honest  enterpreyers  [«V]  in  those 
matters  &  al  other.  1577-87  Holinshed  Citron.  III.  802/2 
The  enterprisers  of  these  iusts,  was  Thomas  lord  Howard, 
etc.  1594-5  in  Chambers  Dom .  Ann.  Scot.  I.  2^59  He  was 
ane  simple  gentleman,  and  not  ane  enterpriser.  1681 
Ess.  Peace  $  Truth  Ch.  17  The  Enterprizers  of  that  new 
Babel.  1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  11.  §  2  (1737)  I.  233  The 
Boast  of  almost  every  Enterprizer  in  the  Muses  Art.  1748 
Richardson  Clarissa  I.  xix.  138  The  attempts  of  enter¬ 
prisers  and  fortune-seekers.  1830  R.  Chambers  Life  Jas.  /, 
I.  iii.  93  An  enterpriser  in  the  great  and  hazardous  schemes. 
1882  W.  B.  Weeden  Social  Laio  Labor  32  These  are  not 
simply  undertakers,  inter-takers,  or  enterprisers. 

E’nterprising,  vbl.  sb.  rare.  [f.  Entkkprise 
v.  +  -ing1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Enterprise; 
the  action  of  undertaking  or  attempting. 

1572  H.  Middelmore  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11.  190  III.  5  In 
the  entirprisinge  of  which  matter  I  doe  wishe,  etc.  1652 
Gaule  Magastrom.  24  As  to  the  enterprizing  or  atchieving 
of  naturall,  politica.ll,  and  religious  actions,  etc.  1675  Mar¬ 
vell  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  442  His  late  entirprising  to  sub¬ 
vert  in  all  manners  the  libertyes  of  this  city,  etc. 
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Enterprising  (e-ntaipraiziq),  ppl.  a.  Also  7 
in-,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.]  a.  That  undertakes, 
b.  Forward  and  prompt  to  undertake.  In  early 
use  chiefly  in  bad  sense,  foolhardy,  also  ambitious, 
scheming :  now  chiefly  in  favourable  sense,  full  of 
the  spirit  of  enterprise. 

1611  Cotgr.  s.v.  Fol.y  An  enterprizing  foole  needs  little  wit. 
1672  Marvell  Rett.  Trattsp.  i.  139  Mr.  Bayes  is  so  interpris- 
ing  you  know.  1720  Dr.  Wilcocks  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett .  11.  440 
IV.  321  The  King  of  Prussia,  .has  a  brisk  enterprising  look. 
1776  Gibbon  Decl.  <$*  F.  I.  364  Diocletian  . .  justly  dreaded 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  Carausius.  1855  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  III.  605  The  sagacious  Caermarthen  and  the  enter¬ 
prising  Monmouth  agreed  in  blaming  these  cautious  tactics. 
1876  J.  H.  Newman  Hist.  Sk.  I.  1.  i.  36  Marco  Polo  . .  was 
one  of  a  company  of  enterprising  Venetian  merchants. 

Hence  Enterpri  singly  adv. 

1822  New  Monthly  Mag.  V.  298  The  claims  which  he  had 
so  enterprisingly  advanced.  1887  Times  19  Oct.  7/4  Some 
couple  of  thousand  of  the  roughest  enterprisingly  made  their 
way  to  Trafalgar-square  yesterday. 

Enterre,  Enterrupt,  obs.  var.  Intek,  Inter- 
rtjpt. 

Enterseek,  -shew,  -shine :  see  Enter-  pref 

Entershock :  see  Intershock. 

Entershoulder,  -split,  -spoil,  -suck:  see 

Enter-  pref. 

Entersole :  var.  of  Entresol. 

Enterspace,  -sperse,  obs.  var.  of  Interspace, 
-sperse. 

t  Entertai  n,  sb.  Obs.  Also  6-7  entertaine, 

6  -ayne,  7  intertaine.  [f.  next :  cf.  Fr.  entre- 
tien .]  =  Entertainment. 

1.  a.  Pleasure ;  delight,  b.  An  amusement,  a 
merry-making. 

1601  Weever  Mirr.  Mart.  E  iiij  b,  On  whose  [a  river’s] 
prowde  banke  such  entertaine  I  had.  1638-48  G.  Daniel 
Eclog.  m.  30  Rurall  entertains  Had  noe  ill-meanings.  1669 
Addr.  Hopeful  Yng.  Gentry  Eng.  Ep.  Ded.  A  viij,  Our 
masquerades  and  longer  festivous  entertains.  1678  Sir  T. 
Browne  Let.  Wks.  1852  III.  448  Intending  to  live  in  Surrey 
House,  and  there  to  make  his  entertaines ;  so  that  he  con¬ 
trives  what  pictures  to  lend,  etc. 

2.  Conversation  ;  social  behaviour. 

1602  Marston  Ant.  A  Mcl.  1.  Wks.  1856  I.  11  With  most 
obsequious  sleek-browed  intertain  They  all  embrace  it  as 
most  gratious.  1639  G.  Daniel  Ecclus.  xlii.  12  To  re- 
straine  A  wife  Immodest  in  her  entertaine. 

3.  The  reception  of  a  guest ;  also,  the  treatment 
of  a  person  as  a  guest. 

1591  Spenser  M.  Hubberd  1085  Who  . .  Receyued  them 
with  chearefull  entertayne.  1605  Heywood  If  you  know 
not  me  Wks.  1874  I.  202  Those  plausive  shouts,  which  giue 
you  entertaine.  1608  Shaks.  Per.  1.  i.  119  Your  entertain 
shall  be  As  doth  befit  our  honour  and  your  worth.  1640 
T.  Carew  Poems ,  My  Mistr.  Commanding  me  to  Return 
Lett.  15  Tell  your  Soveraigne  . .  I  gave  you  courteous  en¬ 
tertaine.  1651  tr.  De  las  Coveras  Hist.  Don  Fenise  50,  I 
thought  to  enjoy  the  deare  entertaine  of  Hipolite. 

b.  A  meal ;  esp .  a  formal  or  elegant  meal ;  a 
feast,  banquet.  Cf.  Entertainment  ii  c. 

1632  Heywood  1st  Pt.Iron  Age  in.  i.  Wks.  1874  HI.  302 
All  welcome  to  this  peacefull  intertaine.  1639  G.  Daniel 
Ecclus.  xlii.  40  Abstaine  To  meet  with  Woemen  at  an  En¬ 
tertaine.  a  1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Misc.  Tracts  (1684)  203 
The  dismal  Supper  and  strange  Entertain  of  the  Senatours. 
1686  Oldham  Art  Poetry  30  Ill  Music  ..  is  what  the  en¬ 
tertain  might  spare. 

4.  Reception  into  the  mind  ;  acceptance. 

1616  R.  Niccols  Overbury' s  Vis.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.) 
III.  357  My  counsel  might  find  entertain  With  those,  whose 
souls,  etc.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  iv.  237  Sathan 
appeared  . .  with  a  Virgins  head,  that  thereby. .  his  tempta¬ 
tion  might  finde  the  easier  entertaine. 

Entertain  (entait^-n),  v.  Forms:  5-7 «en- 
terteyn(e,  5  entreteyne,  (entertien,  entretene, 
-iene),  6-7  entertaine,  -ein(e,  6  -ayne,  (-ene, 

7  -ean,  -eign),  6-8  intertable,  6-7  -ayn(e,  -ein, 
-eyn 'e,  (6  interteny,  intertynie),  6-  entertain, 
[late  ME.  enter tette ,  ad.  F.  entretenir  —  Pr.  entre- 
tenir,  Sp.  enlretener,  It.  intrattenere :— late  L. 
intertenere,  f.  L.  inter  among  +  tenere  to  hold.] 

f  I.  1.  traits.  To  hold  mutually ;  to  hold  in¬ 
tertwined.  Also  absol.  with  reciprocal  sense.  Obs. 

148!  Caxton  Myrr.  ii.  x.  88  They  [bananas]  entretiene 
and  cleue  to  gydre  wel  an  hondred  in  a  clustre.  1578 
Banister  Hist.  Man.  vm.ui  An  other  lesser  [nerve]  trunke 
is  intertained  among  the  fore  partes  of  the  legge. 

II.  To  maintain,  keep  up. 

1 2.  trans.  To  keep  (a  person,  country,  etc.) 
in  a  certain  state  or  condition  ;  to  keep  (a  person) 
in  a  certain  frame  of  mind.  Obs. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydosx iii.  49  His  swete  wordes  and  draw- 
ynge  atysen  and  enterteyne  her  in  a  contynualle  thoughte 
towarde  hym.  1538  Starkey  England  11.  ii.  191  Hys  owne 
clyent.  .was interteynyd  in  longsute.  1581  Savile  Tacitus' 
Agric.  (1622')  19 1  By  a  kind  of  courteous  and  mild  regiment 
intertained  the  countrey  in  quiet.  1664  Marvell Corr.  Wks. 
1872-5  II.  170  The  Fidelity  and  prudence  of  their  Ministers 
seems  rather  to  entertain  them  in  mutual  cautele  and  sus¬ 
picion.  a  1714  Burnet  Own  7V;//^(i823)  1. 425  Cromwell  was 
certainly  fond  of  her,  and  she  took  care  to  entertain  him  in  it. 

3.  To  keep  up,  maintain  (a  state  of  things,  a 
process)  ;  to  retain  in  use  (a  custom,  law,  etc.)  ; 
to  maintain,  persist  in  (a  course  of  action, 

(  attitude \  state  of  feeling).  Obs.  in  gen.  sense; 


retained  (but  somewhat  arch.)  in  a  few  special 
uses,  as  to  entertain  a  correspondence ,  discourse. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  vii.  31  To  enterteyn  hir  pudyque 
chastyte  in  perpetuall  wydowhed.  1587  Fleming  Contn. 
Holinshed  III.  1375/1,  I  intertained  intelligence  with  the 
Scottish  queane.  1593  Drayton  Idea  Introd.  Sonn.,  My 
Muse,  .cannot  long  one  Fashion  intertaine.  c  1630  Drumm. 
of  ITawth.  Irene  Wks.  164  b,  So  careful  hath  he  been  to 
intertain  peace  amongst  his  subjects,  a  1639  Spottiswood 
Hist.  C/i.  Scotl.  v.  (1677)  253  Morton  . .  entertained  a  long 
fight  with  them.  1672  Cave  Prim.  Chr.  1.  ii.  (1673)  21  To 
entertain  the  discipline  of  our  Forefathers.  1794  J.  Hutton 
Philos.  Light ,  §c.  182  This  heat,  in  the  burning  body,  is 
entertained  by  the  extrication  of  light.  1825  Southey 
Paraguay  in.  18  The  Empress  Queen  . .  did  not  disdain  . . 
to  entertain  Discourse  with  him.  1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr. 
(1864)  II.  111.  vii.  137  Entertaining  a  friendly  correspondence 
with  the  orthodox  Queen  Theodelinda.  i860  Motley 
Netherl.  (1868)  I.  iv.  in  Philip. .  might  direct  all  his  ener¬ 
gies  towards  entertaining  civil  war  in  France. 

+  4.  To  maintain  (something)  in  existence;  to 
keep  in  repair  or  efficiency.  Obs. 

x475  Caxton  Jason  72  b,  And  for  to  entretiene  his  astate 
were  ordeyned  certayn  nombre  of  peple.  1586  Bright 
Melanch.  ii.  5  These  varieties  of  humours  are  entertained 
by  nourishments.  1670  98  Lassels  Voy.  Italy  I.  42  It's 
[a  bridge]  entertain’d  at  the  cost  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

+  5.  To  keep,  retain  (a  person)  in  one’s  service; 
to  be  at  the  charges  of  (a  person)  in  return  for 
services  rendered  by  him.  Obs. 

IS59  Mirr.  Mag.,  Dk.  Gloucester  vii,  With  princely  wagies 
dyd  me  enterteyne.  a  1593  H.  Smith  Wks.  (1866-7)  I.  15, 
I  was.  .entertained  with  a  stipend  raised  by  voluntary  con¬ 
tribution.  1625  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  iii.  167  Two 
.  .Phisitionsto  bee  interteyned  and  ymployed  by  this  Cittie. 
1636  tr.  Floras'  Hist.  130  They  were  entertained  in  pay  by 
King  Perses.  1650  Fuller  Pisgah  iii.  ii.  361  Notwith¬ 
standing  so  many  labourers  entertained  in  the  work,  seven 
years  was  this  Temple  in  building  1762-71  H.  Walpole 
V ertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  195  No  wonder  when 
so  many  Italians  were  entertained  in  the  king's  service. 

+  b.  To  take  (a  person)  into  one’s  service;  to 
hire  (a  servant,  etc.)  ;  to  retain  as  an  advocate. 

1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  (1618)  147  They  entertained  into 
their  pay  Charles  Vrsin  and  Bartlemew  Aluiano  with  two 
hundred  men  at  armes.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  11.  iv.  no 
Sweet  Lady,  entertaine  him  for  your  Seruant.  1613  Purchas 
Pilgr.  I.  v.  iii.  392  Gave  order  . .  to  entertaine  halfe  of  them 
for  the  warres.  1676  Marvell  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  III.  498, 
I  have  enterteind  Mr.  Hall  likewise,  an  able  Exchequer 
atturny.  1721  Perry  Daggenh.  Breach  71,  I  . .  directly 
entertain’d  all  the  Hands  I  could  get. 

+  6.  To  maintain;  to  support;  to  provide  sus¬ 
tenance  for  (a  person).  Obs. 

1640  Bk.  War  Committee  Covenanters  67  Sex  musque- 
teires  and  ane  sergand  to  be  enterteanit  upon  the  publict. 
*655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  9^/1  Hermogenes, 
falling  into  Poverty,  Socrates  perswaded  Diodorus  his  Friend 
to  entertain,  a  1657  Balfour  Ann.  Scotl.  (1824-5)  II.  145 
That  also  they  take  order  for  intertaining  the  poore  in  ilk 
parochin.  1703  Dk.  Queensberry  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11. 
396  IV.  240,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  entertain  him  with 
some  money.  1771  Antiq.  Sarisb Lives  Bps.  169  Ten 
widows  of  Clergymen  are  here  entertained,  with  a  very 
comfortable  provision. 

III.  To  maintain  relations  with. 

f  7.  To  deal  with,  have  communication  with  (a 
person).  Obs. 

1568  Grafton  Citron.  II.  720  He  is  a  deepe  dissimuler  .. 
entertayning  all  men  for  his  owne  profite.  1655-60  Stanley 
Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  141/2  A  Friend  is  not  be  entertained 
out  of  useful  or  necessary  Ends,  nor  when  such  fail,  is  to 
be  cast  off. 

+  8.  To  treat  in  a  (specified)  manner.  Obs. 

c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Ay  mon  xxvi.  549  He  entreteyneth 
vs  above  all  other  honourabli  for  the  love  of  you.  1591 
Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  11.  iii.  72,  I  am  sorry,  that  with  reuerence 
I  did  not  entertaine  thee  as  thou  art.  1608-11  Bp.  Hall 
Medit.  (1851)  76  And  entertained  with  all  variety  of  perse¬ 
cution.  1630  M.  Godwyn  tr.  Bp.  Hereford's  Ann.  Eng. 
28  He  was  very  disgracefully  entertained  by  Sir  Amias 
Powlet,  who  clapt  him  in  the  stocks.  1662  Gunning  Lent 
Fast  44  Art  thou  rich?  do  not  contumeliously  entertain 
the  [Lent]  fast. 

IV.  To  hold  engaged,  provide  occupation  for. 
9.  To  engage,  keep  occupied  the  attention, 

thoughts,  or  time  of  (a  person) :  also  with  attention , 
etc.  as  obj.  Hence,  to  discourse  to  (a  person)  of 
something.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

1598  Shaks .  Merry  W.  ii.  i.  68,  I  thinke  the  best  way 
were,  to  entertaine  him  with  hope.  1605  Daniel  Philotas 
in  Farr  S.  P.  Jas.  I  (1848)  274  With  what  strange  formes 
and  shadowes  ominous  Did  my  last  sleepe  my  griev’d  soul 
intertaine  !  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  iv.  i.  §  4  The  Pho- 
cians  hoped  so  to  entertain  the  Thessalians  at  home,  as,  etc. 
1665  Boyle  Occas.  Ref.  (1675)  60  Noble  enough,  and  worthy 
to  entertain  the  Eyes  of  God.  1684  Contempl.  State  Man 
11.  viii.  (1699)  218  Entertaining  thy  self  in  Pleasures,  thou 
hast  for  Toys  and  Fooleries  lost  Heaven  !  1686  W.  de 
Britaine  Hum.  Prud.  §  2.  5  Nor  is  the  World  any  longer 
to  be  entertained  with  Dark  Lanthorns.  1692  Bp.  Ely 
Atisw.  Touchstone  A  v,  I  hope  I  shall  neither  tire  the 
Reader,  nor  entertain  him  unprofitably.  1748  Chesterf. 
Lett.  Il.clxxiii.  142,  I  have  so  often  entertained  you  upon 
these  important  subjects,  a  1850  Rossetti  Dante  Sp  Circ. 
1.  (1874)  186  Of  thee  she  entertains  the  blessed  throngs. 

+  b.  To  occupy,  fill  up,  wile  away  (time).  Obs. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesic  iii.  xxv.  (Arb.)3o6  To  enter¬ 
taine  time  and  ease  at  home.  1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  1361  The 
weary  time  she  cannot  entertain.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  11.  526 
Where  he  may  likeliest  find  Truce  to  his  restless  thoughts, 
and  entertain  The  irksome  hours,  till  his  great  Chief  return. 
1673  Ray  Journ.  Low  C.  287  We  entertained  our  time 
pleasantly  enough  in  searching  out  and  describing  of  plants. 


tc.  To  give  occupation  to  (an  enemy’s  forces); 
to  engage.  Obs. 

1590  Sir  J.  Smyth  Disc.  Weapons  12  They  presentlie  send¬ 
ing  certen  troupes  . .  to  skirmish  and  entertaine  the  Mos- 
quettiers.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  1.  ii.  iii  O  Noble  English, 
that  could  entertaine  With  half  their  Forces,  the  full  pride 
of  France.  1647  Sprigge  Anglia  Rediv.  n.  i.  (1854)  70  They 
[colonel  Butler’s  regiment]  entertained  sir  Charles  Lucas. 
1654  R.  Codrington  tr.  Ivstine  s  History  102  Porus..had 
prepared  an  Army  to  entertain  him  [Alexancfer]. 

10.  To  engage  agreeably  the  attention  of  (a 
person)  ;  to  amuse.  In  recent  use  often  also  iron¬ 
ical  :  = *  to  try  to  entertain  ’  (with  something  stupid 
or  uninteresting).  Also  ref.  and  absol. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  953  All  this  to  entertain  the 
Imagination  that  it  waver  less.  1655-60  Stanley  Hist. 
Philos.  (1701)  92/2  We  entertained  our  selves  with  discourse 
till  the  Prison  was  opened.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr. 

I.  iv.  §  10  Such  relations,  which  though  not  true,  might  yet 
please  and  entertain  his  readers.  1716-8  Lady  M.  W. 
Montague  Lett.  I.  xxvii.  89,  I  am  very  much  entertained 
with  him.  1738  Comntoti  Sense  (1739)  II.  127  Thus  was 
poor  Lucinda  entertain’d  out  of  her  Innocence,  and  diverted 
into  Infamy  and  Contempt.  1775  Johnson  Let.  Mrs. 
Thrale  11  June,  You  never  told  me  . .  how  you  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  Boswell’s  Journal.  1806-7  J.  Beresford  Miseries 
Hum.  Life  (1826)  v.  xv,  A  lady  whom  you  consider  it  as 
your  duty  to  entertain.  1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  xxiii.  (1865) 
399  My  favourite  occupations,  .now  cease  to  entertain.  1863 
Fr.  Kemble  Rcsid.  Georgia  55  He  entertained  me  with 
an  account  of  the  Darien  Society. 

V,  To  find  room  for  ;  to  give  reception  to. 

+  11.  To  admit  and  contain  ;  to  ( accommodate  \ 

1622  62  Heylin  Cosmogr.  1.  (1682)  277  The  most  safe  and 
capacious  Haven  . .  capable  of  entertaining  the  greatest 
Navy.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  200  Hot-beds  to 
entertain  . .  exoctick  Plants.  1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exc?’c.  42 
Cut  out  so  much  Iron  in  the  Fore  and  Backsides,  as  would 
entertain  the  main  Spindle.  1721  Perry  Daggenh.  Breach 
Title-p.,  Rendering  the  Ports  of  Dover  and  Dublin  Com¬ 
modious  for  Entertaining  large  Ships. 

f  12.  To  give  reception  to  ;  to  receive  (a  person). 
Also  fig.  Sometimes  const,  into.  Obs. 

1568  Grafton  Citron.  II.  659  Divers  other  . .  came  humbly 
and  submitted  themselves,  whome  he  gently  enterteined 
&  lovingly  receyved.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  iii.  i.  120 
Since  mine  owne  doores  refuse  to  entertaine  me.  1624  Hey¬ 
wood  Gunaik.  1.  37  I  no  . .  with  her  sonne  Melicerta,  were 
entertained  into  the  number  of  the  Sea-gods.  1650  Baxter 
Saints'  R.  1.  v.  (1654)  51  If  the  King  of  Israel  riding  on  an 
Ass,  be  entertained  into  Jerusalem  with  Hosanna’s.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  iv.  382  Hell  shall  unfould,  To  entertain  you 
two,  her  widest  Gates. 

13.  To  receive  as  a  guest ;  to  show  hospitality 
to.  Also  absol. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xx.  74,  I  haue  them  not  onely  re¬ 
ceyued  but  entreteyned,  furnyshed  and  susteyned,  etc.  1513- 
75  Diurn.  Occurr.  (1833)  102  Directit  be  our  souerane  lady 
to  intertynie  the  said  ambassatour  vntill  hir  cummyng.  1542 
Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  2  In  receiuyng  and  interteinyng  of 
geastes  and  straungers.  1641  J.  Jackson  Tipie  Evang.  T. 

II.  93  Thou  never  gavest  me  a  Kid,  to  entertaine  my  friends. 
1677  Hale  Contempl.  11.  131  This  World  is  little  other  than 
our  Inn  to  entertain  us  in  our  Journey  to  another  Life. 
1781  Gibbon  Decl.  $  F.  III.  16  Gregory  was  entertained  in 
the  house  of  a  pious  and  charitable  kinsman.  1859  Jephson 
Brittany  xvi.  267  The  Emperor  was  entertained  at  dinner. 
1880  Mrs.  E.  Edwards  Pezazi  in  Macnt.  Mag.  No.  253.  74 
We  were  in  such  confusion  ..  that  we  could  not  entertain. 

f  14.  To  give  reception  (to  something) ;  to  allow 
(something)  to  enter ;  to  accept  (pay,  etc.) ;  to 
receive  (news,  events,  etc.)  in  a  certain  manner. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  119  And  being  also 
informed  with  what  great  extreamitie  you  have  entertained 
the  newes  of  his  losse.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  11.  ix.  6  But 
were  your  will  her  sold  to  entertaine.  1595  Markham  Sir 

R.  Griitvile  (Arb.)  77  Abr’ams  faire  bosome  lyes  to  enter¬ 
taine  it  [thy  soule].  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  iv.  iii.  §  15 
The  Athenians  with  immoderate  joy  entertained  this  happy 
seeming  proclamation.  1620  Quarles  Pentelogia  in  barr 

S.  P.  Jas.  I  (1848)  138  Did  thy  cheekes  entertaine  a 
traytor's  lips?  1696  Stanhope  Chr.  Patteim  (1 711)  74  We 
are  to  . .  entertain  the  most  calamitous  accidents  without 
murmuring  or  discontent,  c  1710  C.  Mather  in  Blaikie 
Ministr.  Word  (1883)  295  To  have  the  truths  well  enter¬ 
tained  with  the  auditor^’. 

b.  To  admit  to  consideration  (an  opinion,  argu¬ 
ment,  request,  proposal,  etc.)  ;  to  receive  (an  idea) 
into  the  mind. 

1614  Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  45  But  I  will  suspect  a 
novell  opinion,  of  untrueth ;  and  not  entertaine  it,  unlesse, 
etc.  1665  Boyle  Occas.  Reft.  11.  xi.  (1675)  130  Who  thinks 
it  not  time  to  entertain  thoughts  of  Death.  1709  Steele 
Tatler  No.  128  P  7,  I .  .have,  .entertained  the  Addresses  of 
a  Man  who  I  thought  lov’d  me  more  than  Life.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  409  That  is  a  question  which  he  refuses  to 
entertain.  1885  Act  48  Viet .  c.  17  §  8  Ihe  case  shall  be 
stated  and  the  appeal  entertained  and  heard. 

c.  To  keep,  hold,  or  maintain  in  the  mind  with 
favour  ;  to  harbour  ;  to  cherish  ;  in  weaker  sense, 
to  experience  (a  sentiment). 

1576  Fleming  Panoplie  Ep.  4  Nothing  (blame  and  offence 
excepted)  Can  chaunce  in  the  life  of  any  man  wherein  horror 
is  harboured,  or  feare  intertained.  1647  Cowley  Mistr., 
Despair  ii,  When  thoughts  of  Love  I  entertain.  1711  Ad¬ 
dison  Sped.  No.  123  r  5  Leonilla  . .  entertained  . .  a  secret 
Passion  for  Florio.  1730  Berkeley  Let.  7  May,  I  enter¬ 
tained  some  thoughts  of  applying  to  his  Majesty.  1770 
Langhorne  Plutarch  (1871;)  1. 144/1  The  King  entertained 
a  deep  resentment  against  him.  1827  Scott  Sight.  Widow 
v,  [She]  perhaps  for  the  moment  actually  entertained  the 
purpose  which  she  expressed.  1876  J.  H.  Newman  Hist. 
Sk.  I.  1.  iv.  200  To  learn  from  others,  you  must  entertain 
a  respect  for  them. 


ENTERTAIN  ABLE. 


ENTHEASTIC. 


+  15.  To  encounter,  meet  with.  Obs.  rare . 

1591  Spenser  Virgil's  Gnat  563  Th*  Argolicke  Power  re¬ 
turning  home  againe  . .  Did  happie  winde  and  weather  en- 
tertaine.  1634.  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  29  That  he  chose 
rather  to  be  his  owne  Executioner,  then  to  entertaine  the 
cruell  aspect  of  his  Master. 

f  16.  To  take  upon  oneself  (an  obligation,  a  re¬ 
lation)  ;  to  engage  in,  enter  upon  (a  task).  Obs. 

1579  80  North  Plutarch  (1676)  75  Knowing  themselves 
unmeet  to  entertain  wedlock.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks 
(1621)  277  That  the  King  should  . .  entertaine  that  honour¬ 
able  warre.  1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  vi.  221,  I  was  im- 
ploied  by  many  my  friends  of  London  to  entertaine  this 
plantation.  1667-8  Marvell  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  252 
We  onely  made  one  order,  that  the  House  would  entertein 
no  new  businesse  till  it  be  calld  over.  1719  W.  Wood  Surv. 
Trade  10  Trade  was  first  entertain’d.  .}>y  little  States. 

Entertainable  (ent9Jtir»,nab,l),  a.  [f.  Enter¬ 
tain  v.  +  -able.]  Capable  of  being  entertained, 
of  being  received  into  the  mind. 

1684  Charnock  Attrib.  God  (1834)  I.  113  Whatsoever 
favours  the  ambition  ..  of  men,  is  easily  entertainable. 

Entertained  (enteit<?l,nd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Enter¬ 
tain  v.  +  -ed  L]  In  senses  of  the  verb. 

+  1.  Taken  into  service  ;  enlisted.  Obs . 

1589  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  34  Love  that  smiled  at  his 
newe  interteined  champion. 

2.  a.  That  is  receiving  hospitality ;  b.  that  is 
the  object  of  efforts  to  amuse  or  gratify.  Chiefly 
ah  sol. 

1856  Miss  Yonge  Daisy  Chain  1.  xx.  (1879)  2°6  It  was 
perfect  delight  to  entertainers  and  entertained,  i860  O.  W. 
Holmes  Prof.  Break/. 4.  32  We  are  the  entertainer  and  the 
entertained. 

Entertainer  (ent9it^i#n3j).  Also  6-7  inter- 
teiner,  (6  enterteiner,  interteinour).  [f.  En¬ 
tertain  V .  +  -ER1.] 

1.  One  who  receives  a  guest ;  one  who  shows 
hospitality ;  a  host.  Also  fig. 

1576  Fleming  Panoplie  Ep.  116  Democritus  Sicyonius  is 
. .  my  friendly  interteiner.  1670  Walton  Life  Wotton  21 
He  was  a  great  lover  of  his  neighbours,  and  a  bountiful  en¬ 
tertainer  of  them.  1772-84  Cook  Voy.  (1790)  VI.  2220  Their 
entertainer  was  very  corpulent.  1829  Lytton  Disowned  11 
Having  thanked  his  entertainers  for  their  hospitality.  1856 
Mrs.  Browning  Aur.  Leigh  iv.  728  A  graceful  diner-out 
And  entertainer  more  than  hospitable. 

Jig.  a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  89  (T.)  We  become  the  re¬ 
ceptacles  and  entertainers  of  his  [God’s]  good  Spirit. 

b.  One  who  admits  to  consideration  (requests 
or  proposals) ;  one  who  harbours  or  cherishes  (senti¬ 
ment,  etc.). 

1610  Shaks.  Temp.  11.  i.  17  When  euery  greefe  is  enter- 
taind,  That’s  offer’d  comes  to  th’entertainer.  1612-15  Bp. 
Hall  Contempl.  N.  T.  iv.  xxx,  Good  purposes,  when  they 
are  not  held, .  .turn  enemies  to  the  entertainer  of  them. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  furnishes  amusement ; 
one  who  gives  a  public  4  entertainment  \ 

a  x535  More  On  the  Passion  Wks.  1273/2  She  was  content 
to  be  talkatiue  with  a  straunger,  &  wax  a  proper  enterteiner. 
1793  (title),  Wonderful  Magazine  and  Marvellous  Chronicle, 
or  new  weekly  entertainer.  1870  H.  Smart  Race  for  Wife 
i,  Conjurors,  lecturers,  monologue  entertainers. 

+  3.  That  which  keeps  up  or  promotes.  Obs. 

1635  Pagitt  Christianogr.  (1646)  187  Equality  in  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  entertainer  of  confusion. 

+  Entertarness.  Obs.  rare -1.  [f.  as  prec. : 

see  -ess.]  A  female  entertainer ;  a  hostess. 

1709  E.  W.  Life  Donna  Rosina  41  She  told  her  Enter- 
tainess  that  she  was  extreamly  troubled. 

Entertaining  (entaitJi-nig),  vbl.  sb.  [f:  En¬ 
tertain  v.  +  -ing  1. ]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Enter¬ 
tain,  in  various  senses. 

1568  Grafton  Chron .  II.  663  What  profile  this  gentle 
entertaynyng  of  his  people  brought  him  to  . .  all  men 
may  easely  conjecture.  1642  Rogers  Naaman  27  Both 
the  message  of  Elisha  and  Naaman’s  entertaining  thereof. 
a  1687  Petty  Pol.  A  rith.  i.  (1691)  30  By  this  entertaining  of 
Strangers  for  Soldiers,  their  Country  becomes  more  and  more 
peopled.  1883  At/ienseum  27  Oct.  534/2  The  club  expect 
also  to  have  theentertaining  of.  .distinguished  guests. 

attrib.  1791  in  Picton  L'pool  Mimic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  268 
The  present  Assembly  room  was  to  he  appropriated  for  an 
entertaining  room. 

Entertaining  (entwtei-niij),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ing  2.]  That  entertains. 

+  1.  Affording  sustenance,  supporting  life.  rare. 

1691-8  Norris  Pract. Disc.  202  The  Air  Temperate  and 
Healthy,  the  Earth  Fruitful  and  Entertaining. 

2.  Agreeable ;  interesting  ;  now  chiefly,  amusing. 
1697  Collier  Ess.  Mor.  Sub/,  i.  (1709)  12  For  the  Presence 
of  any  desirable  Object,  we  know  is  more  Acceptable  and 
Entertaining,  than  either  the  Notion  or  Prospect  of  it.  1713 
Berkeley  Hylas  $  Phil.  in.  Wks.  1871  I.  339  A  part  of 
knowledge  both  useful  and  entertaining.  1729  Butler 
Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  44  The  secondary  use  of  speech  is  to 
please  and  be  entertaining  to  each  other  in  conversation. 
x796  C.  Marshall  Garden,  i.  (1813)  6  Of  all  the  employ¬ 
ments  in  life,  none  is  more  . .  entertaining,  than  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  plants,  i860  Ramsay  Remin.  Ser.  1.  (ed.  7)  105 
Enterteemng  has  in  olden  Scottish  usage  the  sense  not  of 
amusing  but  of  interesting. 

t  3.  That  exercises  hospitality  ;  hospitable,  rare. 

1659  Pearson  Creed (1839)  498  This  is  the  heavenly  fellow¬ 
ship  represented  unto  entertaining  Abraham. 

Hence  Entertainingly  adv.,  in  an  entertaining 
manner ;  +  in  the  manner  of  one  who  receives 
guests  (obs.) ;  in  an  interesting  or  amusing  way. 
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Entertai  ningness,  the  quality  of  being  enter¬ 
taining. 

1621  Lady  M.  Wroth  Urania  455  He  bark’t  not.. but 
look’d  soberly  and  entertainingly,  like  a  steward,  on  the 
strangers.  1754  Sherlock  Disc.  36  (R.)  He  can  talk  en¬ 
tertainingly  upon  common  subjects.  1809-10  Coleridge 
Friend (1865)  3  The  entertainingness  of  moral  writings.  1882 
Dr.  J.  Brown  John  Leech,  etc.  320  The  question  is  ably  and 
entertainingly  handled.  1884  Hale  CJiristm.  in  Narragan- 
sett  v.  1 17  No  method  known  by  which  you  can  inspissate 
entertainingness  into  a  dull  article. 

Entertainment  (entojt^'nment).  Forms  : 
see  Entertain  v.  [f.  Entertain  v.  +  -ment.] 

+ 1.  The  action  of  upholding  or  maintaining.  Obs. 
1610  Death  Rauil.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  114  Letters 
patent,  .for  the  intertainement  of  the  edict  made  in  Nantes. 

+  2.  The  action  of  maintaining  persons  in  one’s 
service,  or  of  taking  persons  into  service.  Also, 
the  state  or  fact  of  being  maintained  in  or  taken 
into  service  ;  service,  employment.  Obs. 

1577-87  Holinshed  Chron.  I.  78/1  The  Saxons  . .  desirous 
of  intertainment  to  serue  in  warres.  1601  Shaks.  All's 
Well  iv.  i.  17  He  must  thinke  vs  some  band  of  strangers, 
i’th  aduersaries  entertainment.  1604  —  Oth.  hi.  iii.  250 
Note  if  your  bady  straine  his  [Cassio’s]  Entertainment  With 
any  strong,  or  vehement  importunitie.  1647  Sprigge  Anglia 
Rediv.  iv.  vii.  (1854)  269  All  officers  and  soldiers  that  shall 
desire  to  take  entertainment  from  any  foreign  kingdom. 
a  1662  Heylin  Laudu.  259  To  undertake  some  Stipendary 
Lecture,  wheresoever  they  could  find  entertainment. 

+  b.  Provision  for  the  support  of  persons  in 
service  (esp.  soldiers)  ;  concr.  pay,  wages.  Obs. 

1535  Act  27  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  11  §  1  The  kings  clerks  . .  haue 
for  their  enterteinements  and  their  clerkes,  no  fees  nor 
wages  certaine  for  those  offices.  1596  Spenser  State  Irel. 
89  The  which  eighteene  thousand  pounds  will  defray  the 
entertainment  of  1500  Souldiers.  1612  Davies  Why  Ire¬ 
land,  etc.  (1787)  24  The  Earl  of  Stafford’s  entertainment 
was,  for  himself  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  per  diem. 

1682  Evelyn  Mein.  (1857)  H*  J72  And  other  officers,  with 
their  several  salaries  and  entertainments.  1709  Strype  Ann. 
Ref.  Introd.  ii.  16  Granting  him  205-.  a  day.  .towards  the  .en¬ 
tertainment  of  an  hundred  horsemen  serving  there  under  him. 

+  3.  Maintenance  ;  support ;  sustenance.  Obs. 

1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  1391  Lands  for  the  in¬ 
tertainement  of  them  and  their  horses.  1692  Ray  Dissol. 
World  iii.  (1732)  36  Most  convenient  for  the  Entertainment 
of  the  various  Sorts  of  Animals.  1705  Stanhope  Paraphr. 
III.  468  Creatures  ..designed  for  the  Service  and  Enter¬ 
tainment  of  Mankind.  1754  Erskine  Princ.  Sc.  Law  (1809) 
89  The  expence  laid  out  upon  the  minor’s  entertainment. 
1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  III.  71  James  ..  erected  a  college 
at  Chelsea  for  the  entertainment  of  twenty  persons. 

+  4.  Manner  of  social  behaviour.  Obs. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  11.  xii,  With  hir  good  maners  and  swete 
enterteinements.  1572  J.  Jones  Bathes  Buckstone  Pref.  3 
The  maners  that  to  Phisicions  belonged,  are  that  thei  be  of 
gentle  entertaynment.  1598  Barret  Theor.  Warres  iv.  i. 
1 18  Gouerne  them  with  convenient  speeches,  and  good  en¬ 
tertainment  and  curtesie. 

+  5.  Treatment  (of  persons).  Obs. 

1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  669  He  was  of  the  Nobilitie  re- 
ceyved,  and  with  all  honorable  entertainement  conveyed  to 
the  Kinges  presence.  1645  Pagitt  Hercsiogr.  (1662)  45  This 
[viz.  burning]  was  the  entertainment  that  these  sectaries  had 
in  times  past.  1660  Boyle  Seraphic  Love  74  The  savage 
entertainment  He  met  with  in  it  [the  World]. 

+  6.  Discussion  of  a  subject.  Obs. 

1675  R.  Burthogge  Causa  Dei  329  To  conclude  this 
tedious  Entertainment  of  the  Gentile  Divinity,  I  will  add, 
etc. 

7.  Occupation  ;  spending  (of  time).  Now 

1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utop.  I.  iiij  b,  What  familiar  occu- 
pieng  and  enterteynement  there  is  amonge  ye  people.  1588 
Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  i.  126  Sir  Holofernes,  as  concerning  some 
entertainment  of  time,  i860  Motley  Netherl.  (1868)  I.  iii. 
91  A  dallying  entertainment  of  the  time. 

8.  The  action  of  occupying  (a  person’s)  attention 
agreeably  ;  interesting  employment ;  amusement. 

1612  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  xxviii.  (1627)  282  An  Oration  by 
the  highest,  to  giue  the  visitours  intertainment.  1756-7  tr. 
Keysler's  Trav.  (1760)  III.  123  A  person  who  is  fond  of 
seeing  natural  curiosities  cannot  but  meet  here  with  the 
highest  entertainment.  1824  Coleridge  Aids  Refl.  (1850) 
Introd.  47  He  who  seeks  to  find  instruction  in  the  following 
pages,  will  not  fail  to  find  entertainment  likewise.  1857 
WiLLMOTT  Pleas.  Lit.  xxi.  123  Biography .  .furnishes enter¬ 
tainments  to  the  reader. 

b.  That  which  affords  interest  or  amusement. 

x<>59  Genii.  Call.  (1696)  83  Other  Mens  [Affairs]  . .  are 

the  usual  entertainment  of  those  that  neglect  their  own. 

1683  Dryden  Life  Plutarch  80  It  [history]  has  alwayes 
been  the  most  delightful  entertainment  of  my  life.  1713 
Steele  Sped.  No.  423  1 1  Gloriana  shall  be  the  name  of  the 
Heroine  in  to  Day’s  Entertainment.  1756  Burke  Subl.  «$* 
B.  111.  iv,  These  fine  descriptive  pieces  . .  have  been  the 
entertainment  of  ages.  1788  Reid  Aristotle's  Logic  iv.  §  3. 
81  His  appetite  for  this  kind  of  entertainment. 

c.  esp.  A  public  performance  or  exhibition  in¬ 
tended  to  interest  or  amuse. 

Johnson  (1755)  assigns  to  the  word  a  specific  application 
to  ‘  the  lower  comedy  * ;  in  recent  use  it  often  denotes  an 
assemblage  of  performances  of  varied  character,  as  when 
music  is  intermixed  with  recitations,  feats  of  skill,  etc. 

x727  J*  Thurmond  (title),  The  Miser;  or  Wagner  and 
Abencock.  A  Grotesque  Entertainment.  1806-7  J.  Beres- 
ford  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  v.  xiii,  The  entertainments 
at  Astley’s  or  the  Circus.  1847  E merson  Repr.  Men,  Shaks. 
Wks.  (Bohn)  1. 353  Importunate  for  dramatic  entertainments. 
1881  Saintsbury  Dryden  18  Davenant  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
curing  permission  from  the  Protector  . .  to  give  what  would 
now  be  called  entertainments. 

9.  The  accommodation  of  anything  in  a  recep- 
I  tacle.  Obs . 


1697  Potter  Antiq.  Greece  in.  xx.  (1715)  x52  Harbours 
were  Places  render’d  . .  commodious  for  the  Entertainment 
of  Ships.  1721  Perry  Daggenh.  Breach  122  Sufficient 
room  for  the  Entertainment  of  Ships  in  this  Harbour. 

+  10.  Reception  (of  persons) ;  manner  of  reception. 
1589  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  66  Hath  your  hot  inter- 
tainment  cooled  your  courage?  1606  Shaks.  Ant.Sf  Cl.  in. 
xiii.  140  Get  thee  backe  to  Caesar,  Tell  him  thy  entertain¬ 
ment.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  11.  ix.  (1695)  67  According 
to  the  divers  circumstances  of  Childrens  first  entertainment 
in  the  World.  1692  Bp.  Ely  Anszu.  Touchstone  A  iv,  In 
the  very  Prisons,  where  the  Romish-Priests  could  meet 
with  any  entertainment. 

11.  The  action  of  receiving  a  guest.  Also,  the 
action  of  treating  as  a  guest,  of  providing  for  the 
wants  of  a  guest. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  x.  (1611)  32  The  courteous  en¬ 
tertainment  of  forreiners  and  strangers.  1649  Roberts 
Clavis  Bibl.  421  Hezekiah’s  entertainment  of  them  with 
gladnesse.  1698-9  Ludlow  Mem.  1 .  19  (R.)  Where  [at  White¬ 
hall]  a  constant  table  was  provided  for  their  entertainment. 
1702  J.  Logan  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  IX.  no  The  enter¬ 
tainment  has  been  some  charge,  his  retinue  and  company 
being  great.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  245 
Not  the  custom  of  the  Spaniards  to  let  their  wives  appear 
in  any  public  entertainment  of  friends.  1848  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  385  The  improvement  of  our  houses  of  public 
entertainment.  1883  E.  T.  Payne  in  Law  Times  27  Oct. 
432/2  The  proprietor  of  [an  inn] . .  undertakes  to  provide 
for  the  entertainment  of  all  comers. 

b.  concr.  Hospitable  provision  for  the  wants  of 
a  guest ;  esp.  provision  for  the  table.  Somewhat 
arch. 

1540  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  1. 146.  II.  126  The  most  bountiful 
gifts,  the  chere  and  most  gratiouse  enterteignment.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  x.  37  His  office  was  to  giue  entertainement 
And  lodging  unto  all  that  came.  1661  Pepys  Diary  22  Aug., 
To  my  uncle  Fenner’s,  where  there  was  ..  great  deaf  of 
company,  but  poor  entertainment.  1728  Morgan  Algiers 
II.  iv.  260  Provided  of  all  requisite  Entertainment  for  at 
least  a  Twelvemonth.  1849  James  Woodman  xii,  Take  order 
that  lodging  and  entertainment  be  prepared  at  York. 

c.  A  meal ;  esp.  a  formal  or  elegant  meal ;  a 
banquet.  Somewhat  rare  in  recent  use. 

1607  Shaks.  Titnon  1.  ii.  153  You  have  done  our  pleasures 
Much  grace  (faire  Ladies)  Set  a  faire  fashion  on  our  enter¬ 
tainment.  1669  Marvell  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  285  A  Bill 
. .  against  giving  of  interteinments  of  meat  or  drink.  1681 
R.  Knox  Hist.  Ceylon  89  The  Entertainment  is,  green  Leaves 
..which  they  eat  raw,  with  Lime  and  Betel-nut.  *766 
Goldsm.  Vic.  W.  xxxii,  A  very  genteel  entertainment  . . 
dressed  by  Mr.  Thornhill’s  cook,  c  1775  Burke  Sp.  Durat. 
Pari.  Wks.  X.  81  Entertainments,  drinkings,  open  houses. 
1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I.  90  When  the  man  returned  from 
an' entertainment. 

12.  +  a.  The  action  of  accepting  (a  present  or 
proposal)  ;  the  receiving  in  a  certain  manner 
(news,  events,  etc.) ;  the  4  reception  *  (esp.  favour¬ 
able  reception,  welcome),  e.g.  of  a  newly  published 
book,  of  a  new  idea  or  doctrine,  etc.  Obs. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  124  By  patient  suf¬ 
ferance,  and  entertainment  of  our  harmes.  1612  Rowlands 
More  Knaues  Yet  31  If  a  bribe  doe  entertainement  finde. 
1612  Brinsley  Pos.  Parts  (1669)  Introd.  4  By  the  welcome 
and  kind  entertainment  ofmy  first  labours,  etc.  1648  Bp.  Hall 
Select  Th.  xxiv,  Evils,  which  we  look  for,  fall  so  much 
the  less  heavily,  by  how  much  we  are  foreprepared  for  their 
entertainment.  1672  Tillotson  in  Wilkins  Nat.  Relig. 
Pref.,  The  ensuing  treatise  . .  needs  nothing  else  to  make 
way  for  its  entertainment.  1699  Bentley  Phal.  343  His 
Forgery  met  with  good  Entertainment.  1727  S.  Switzer 
Pract.  Gardiner  xxxvii.  196  The  Scorzonera  has  of  late  met 
with  great  entertainment  at  the  tables  of  the  curious. 

b.  The  taking  into  consideration ;  entering  upon 
the  discussion  (of  a  question). 

1841  Myers  Cath.  Th.  iv.  §  13.  253  Men  will  grow  more 
and  more  averse  to  the  entertainment  ofquestions  which,  etc. 

c.  The  cherishing  (an  idea)  in  the  mind. 

1841  Mi  all  Nonconf.  I.  17  The  deliberate  entertainment 
of  this  selfish  design. 

Entertake,  -tangle,  -tear :  see  Enter-  pref. 
and  Inter-. 

Entertise,  var.  of  Interdice,  Obs. 
Entertissue :  see  Inter-. 

Enterval,  -view,  obs.  forms  of  Interval, 
Interview. 

Enterwarn :  see  Enter-  pref. 

Enterwoven,  enterwrought :  see  Inter-. 

+  Ente’st,  a.  Obs.  rare—1.  ?  Variant  of  Intext, 
interwoven. 

1607  Topsell  Serpents  His  shield  an  hundred  Snakes, 
his  Fathers  crest.  An  Hydra  in  their  compass  is  entest. 

t  Entheal,  a.  Obs.  [f.  asnext  +  -AL.]  —  next. 

1736  in  Bailey  ;  1847  in  Craig;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  E'nthean,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  tvOt-os  (see  En- 
theos)  +  -an.]  Inspired  by  an  indwelling  god. 

1635  Heywood  Ji ierarch.  1.  25  Some  of  their  prophets  in 
an  Enthean  fury,  Predicted  that  a  King  should  come  from 
Iury,  To  Monarchise  the  World.  1652  Benlowes  Theoph. 
xii.  ciii,  Canzons,  tin’d  with  Enthean  fire. 

+  Entheasm.  Obs.  rare—1,  fas  if  ad.  Gr. 
*lv6eaopus,  f.  kvOta^uv  (see  next).]  =  Enthusiasm. 

«75i  Byrom  Entjius.  Poet.  Wks.  (1810)  251  Altho’  in  one 
absurdity  they  chime  To  make  religious  entheasm  a  crime. 

t  Entheastic,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  Gr.  IvOta- 
otik-os,  f.  ivdta^uv  to  be  the  subject  of  ‘posses¬ 
sion  ’  by  a  god,  f.  tvOtos  Entheos.]  (See  quot.) 
Hence  Enthea  stical  a.,  Enthea  stically  adv. 
1794  T.  Taylor  tr.  Plotinus  Introd.  23  The  entheastic  (or 
such  as  are  agitated  by  a  divine  fury).  —  tr.  Pausanias' 
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Greece  III.  266  Wisdom,  .delivered,  .entheastically,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  deific  energy. 

+  E  ntheate,  a ■  Obs.  Also  7  entheat.  [ad. 
L.  cutheat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  *enthedre ,  f.  entheus : 
see  next.]  Possessed  or  inspired  by  a  god. 

c  1630  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Poems  Wks.  29/2  Stars.. en¬ 
theate  from  above,  Their  sovereign  Prince  laud,  glorify, 
adore.  1640  W.  Hodgson  Verses  in  B.  Jonsons 

Wks.,  His  Genius  justly  in  an  Entheat  Rage,  Oft  lash’t  the 
dull — sworn  Factors  for  the  Stage. 

I!  Entheos,  -us.  Obs.rare.  [a.  L .  entheos,-us, 
Gr.  iv9tos  divinely  inspired,  f.  kv  in  +  9eus  god. 

The  use  by  Eng.  authors  appears  to  be  suggested  by  some 
such  L.  phrase  as  entheus  ardor.  ] 

An  indwelling  divine  power ;  inspiration. 

1594  J.  Dickenson  Aristas  (1878)  78  The  diuine  Entheos 
..should  be  affoorded  to  other  nations,  c  159s  —  Shcph. 
Compl.  (1878)  23  Matchlesse  perfections,  wrought  in  them 
by  vertue  of  a  diuine  Entheos.  1782  J.  Scott  Painting 
Wlcs.  (Anderson)  770  Without  the  Entheus  Nature’s  self 
bestows,  The  world  no  painter  nor  no  poet  knows. 

Hence  +  E’ntlieous  a.  [  +  -ous.]  divinely  in¬ 
spired. 

1682  H.  More  Annot.  GlanvilVs  Lux  O.  33  Men  ofa  more 
/Ethereal  and  Entheous  temper. 

En.th.etic  (enjie'tik),  a.  Med.  [ad.  Gr.  ivOerus-us, 
f.  kv9t-  aor.  stem  of  kvTt9ivai,  f.  kv  in  +  Ti9kvai  to 
place.]  Put  in  ;  introduced  from  without.  Said 
of  ‘diseases  produced  by  inoculation  or  implanta¬ 
tion,  and  especially  syphilitic  diseases’  (.S yd.  Soc. 
Lex.). 

1867  Abyss.  Exped.  in  Standard  23  Nov.,  Most  danger  is 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  outbreak  of  epidemics — of 
smallpox,  cholera,  and  enthetic  disease.  1888  Sir  M. 
Mackenzie  Frederick  the  Noble  226  The  man.  .urged  that 
the  disease  might  be  of  an  enthetic  character. 

Enthirst :  see  En-  prefiO  2. 

Enthraldom  (enjwg-lctam).  rare.  [f.  En¬ 
thrall  v.  +  -dom.]  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  enthralled,  lit.  and  fig. 

164.  Jer.  Burroughs  Semi.  19  Tending  ..  to  the  enthral- 
dome  of  the  estates,  liberties,  consciences  of  their  posteritie. 
1715  M.  Davies  A  th.  Brit.  1.  223  F ull  of  marks  of  their  Popish 
Enthraldom.  1843  Tait's  Mag.  X.  559  It  is  not  yours  to 
weep  The  land’s  enthraldom.  1884  Public  Opinion  5  Sept. 
289/r  The  emancipation  of  multitudes  of  men  and  women 
from  their  enthraldom  to  a  vitiated  appetite.  «» 

Enth.ral(l  (enjirpT),  v .  Also  in-,  [f.  En-1* 

Thrall  sb. 

The  sb.  thrall  may  here  be  taken  in  either  of  its  two  senses, 
‘  slave  ’  and  ‘  slavery.’] 

1.  trans .  To  reduce  to  the  condition  ofa  thrall ; 
to  hold  in  thrall ;  to  ensla've,  bring  into  bondage. 
Now  retype  in  lit.  sense. 

a.  1656  Cowley  Pindar.  Odes ,  Brutus  iii,  Ingrateful 
Caesar  who  could  Rome  enthrall.  1659  Pearson  Creed 
(1839)  512  A  ransom  is.  .that  which  is  detained,  or  given  for 
the  releasing  of  that  which  is  enthralled.  1777  Watson 
Philip  //( 1839)  321  The  danger,  .of  being  again  enthralled 
by  the  Spaniards.  1871  B.  Taylor  Faust  (1875)  I.  xxv,  I  am 
free  !  No  one  shall  enthrall  me. 

p.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  1.  39  Those  people,  which 
he  [the  Turk]  hath  subjected  and  inthralled.  1636  E. 
Dacres  tr.  Machiaver s  Disc.  Livy  II.  495  It  is  as  hard  and 
dangerous,  .to  inthrall  a  people,  that  would  live  free. 

2.  Jig.  To  i  enslave'  mentally  or  morally.  Now 
chiefly ,  to  captivate,  hold  spellbound,  by  pleasing 
qualities. 

a.  1576  Newton  tr.  Lonnie's  Complex.  (1633)  170  A  man 
should  not  give  over  or  enthrall  his  credit  and  honour  to 
Harlots.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  111.  i.  142  So  is  mine  eye 
enthralled  to  thy  shape,  1695  Ld.  Preston  Boeth.  iv.  177 
Vice  doth  enthral  Men’s  strongest  Powers.  1797  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe  Italian  xvii,  He  was  inclined  to  believe  that  a 
stratagem  had  enthralled  him.  a  1839  Praed  Poems  (1864) 
II.  123  And  M — ,  in  that  simple  dress,  Enthralls  us  more 
by  studying  less.  1878  E.  Jenkins  Haverholme  136  He 
was  enthralled  by  the  wizard  spell  of  the  orator. 

p.  1603  Daniel  Def.  Rhime  (1717)  12  Seeking  to  please 
our  Ear,  we  inthral  our  Judgment.  1636  Healey  Theo - 
phrast.y  Import.  Diligence  53  This  fellow  perswades  him 
not  so  much  to  inthrall  himselfe  to  his  Physicians  directions. 
c  1720  Prior  Poems  (1866)  12  She  soothes,  but  never  can 
inthral  my  mind,  a  1803  Beattie  Hertnit  (R.),  Spring 
shall  return,  and  a  lover  bestow  And  sorrow  no  longer  thy 
bosom  enthrall.  1859  Kingsley  Raleigh  Misc.  I.  30  The 
sense  of  beauty  inthralls  him  at  every  step.  1876  Bancroft 
Hist.  U.  S.  I.  xviii.  516  To  inthrall  his  mind  by  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  religion. 

Hence  Enthra  lled  ppl.  a.  EnthraTler,  one 

who  enthralls.  Enthralling  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  11.  iv.  134  Loue  hath  chas'd  sleepe 
from  my  enthralled  eyes.  1600  Holland  Lwy  11.  xxiv.  59 
The  enthralled  debtors  . .  were  immediatlie  by  name  en¬ 
rolled.  1644  Milton  Areop.  (Arb.)  75  Through  our.  .back- 
wardnes  to  recover  any  enthrall’d  peece  of  truth  out  of  the 
gripe  of  custom.  1640  4  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll,  in  (1692) 
I.  93  The  subjecting  and  inthralling  all  Ministers  under 
them.  1669  Cokaine  Poems  149  Her  sweetest  mouth,  .[is] 
All  hearts  enthraller.  1797  Burke  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks. 
VIII.  31 1  With  an  enthralled  world  to  labour  for  them.  1820 
Scott  Monast.  xiii,  Those  of  the  Sucken,  or  enthralled 
ground,  were  liable  in  penalties.  1871  Macduff  Mem. 
Patmos  xiv.  195  To  break  loose  from  the  enthralling  chains 
of  earth. 

Enthralment  (enfr^-lment).  [f.  Enthrall  v. 

4-  -ment.]  The  action  of  enthralling  ;  the  state 
of  being  enthralled ;  slavery  ;  sometimes  in  pi. 
Chiefly  fig. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xvi.  §  21  The  King  of  France 
might  seeme  to  haue  sustained  a  grieuous  losse  by  the  en¬ 


thralment  of  this  Duke.  1636  tr.  Floras  258  Cataline.. 
was  thrust  into  a  treason  for  inthralment  of  his  native 
Countrey.  1645  Milton  Tetrach.  (1851)  187  Ther  can  be 
neither  peace,  nor  joy,  nor  love,  but  an  enthrallment.  1794 
G.  Wakefield  Dk.  of  York  33  To  weep  over  the  enthral¬ 
ment  of  our  species.  1805  Wordsw.  Prel.  (1850)87  Life,  In 
its  late  course  of  even  days  with  all  Their  smooth  enthral¬ 
ment.  1818  Keats Endym.  1.  798 There  are.  .enthralments 
far  More  self-destroying.  1828  D’Israeli  Chas.  /,  I.  iv.  77 
This  tenderness  in  all  probability  was  but  the  temporary 
enthralment  of  the  eyes.  1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S.  V. 
Index  545  [Religious  freedom]  rises  from  inthralments  of 
the  hand  of  violence. 

t  Enthri’ll,  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-1  +  Thrill  v.] 
trans.  To  pierce. 

1559  Sackville  Mirr.  Mag.,  Induct.  Ri.  liii,  Pale  Death 
Enthrylling  it  [her  brest]  to  reue  her  of  her  breath.  1593 
Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  182  The  yron  fist,  that  holds  out 
nought  but  a  knife  to  enthrill  vs. 

Enthrone  (en)m7u*n),  v.  Also  7-8  inthrone, 
[f.  En-1  +  Throne  :  cf.  F.  enthroticr  (Cotgr.).] 

1.  trans.  To  seat  on  a  throne ;  esp.  to  set  (a  king, 
bishop,  etc.)  on  a  throne  as  a  formal  induction  to 
office  ;  to  invest  with  regal  or  episcopal  authority. 

1606  Shaks.  Ant.  Cl.  iii.  vi.  5  Cleopatra  and  himselfe  in 
Chaires  of  Gold  Were  publikely  enthron’d.  1651  Baxter 
Inf.  Bapt.,  A  King  is  ..  King.,  incompleatly  till  he  be 
solemnly  Crowned  and  Inthroned.  1726  Ayliffe  Parerg. 
63  This  Pope.. was  no  sooner  elected  and  enthron’d  in 
France.. but  that  he,  etc.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I. 
135  He  was  not  crowned  and  anointed  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
but  was  solemnly  enthroned.  1876  Green  Short  Hist.  iii. 
1 19  [The]  Bishop  of  Norwich  was  elected  by  the  monks  of 
Canterbury  at  his  bidding  and  enthroned  as  Primate. 
fig.  a  1628  Sir  J.  Beaumont  Epiph.  in  Farr  Y.  P.  fas.  I 
(1848)  143  There  pride,  enthroned  in  misty  errours,  dwels. 
1727  Thomson  Summer  400  One  [maid],  chief,  in  gracious 
dignity  inthron'd  Shines  o'er  the  rest,  a  1790  Warton 
Efithusiast  (R.),  Where  happiness  and  quiet  sit  enthron’d. 
1844  Stanley  Arnold  (1858)  II.  148  To  enthrone  the  very 
mystery  of  falsehood  and  iniquity.  1868  Miss  Braddon 
Dead-Sea  F.  II.  ix.  21 1  If  she  seem  an  angel  to  you,  en¬ 
throne  her  in  your  heart  of  hearts. 

2.  To  set  as  on  a  throne ;  to  place  in  a  high 
position,  exalt. 

1699  Addison  I mit.  Milton  42  By  every  God  that  sits 
enthroned  on  high.  1856  Stanley  Sinai  <5*  Pal.  iii.  (1858) 
17 1  Enthroned,  .on  a  mountain  fastness,  a  1859  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  V.  300  In  every  parish  from  Mile  End  to  Saint 
James’s  was  to  be  seen  enthroned  on  the  shoulders  of  stout 
Protestant  porters  a  pope. 

Hence  +  Enthrona*tion,  Obs.,  in  7  inthrona- 
tion,  the  action  of  enthroning.  Enthroned  ppl. 

a. ,  in  8  inthroned. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  x.  i.  §  10  The  antique  Regall 
Chaire  of  Inthronation.  a  1711  Ken  Div.  Loz>c  Wks.  (1838) 
247  Glory  be  to  thee,  O  Love  inthroned ! 

Enthronement  (en]m?u'nment).  Also  7  in-, 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ment.]  a.  The  action  of  enthroning ; 
esp.  the  ceremony  of  enthroning  a  king  or  bishop. 

b.  The  fact  of  being  enthroned. 

1685  Addr.  Virginia  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2051/2  Your 
Majesties  peaceable  and  safe  Inthronement  in  your  Right¬ 
ful  and  Lawful  Imperial  Seat.  1878  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav. 
Ps.  cxviii.  24  The  day  of  David’s  enthronement  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  better  times.  1885  Munch.  Exam.  9  Apr.  5/3  It 
was  at  Bishop  Temple's  own  request  that  his  enthronement 
. .  took  place  so  early  in  the  morning. 

t  Enthrong,  inthro  ng,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f. 
En-1,  In-  +  Throng  sb.  and  v.]  a.  intr.  To 
crowd  in.  b.  trans.  To  encircle  in  a  throng,  beset. 

1600  Fairfax  Tasso  xv.  xli,  The  seas  betwixt  those  Isles 
inthrong.  Ibid.  xix.  xxxvii,  His  people  like  a  flowing 
streame  inthrong.  1603  Florio  Montaigne  m.  xiii.  (1632) 
627  Alcibiades.  .enthronged  by  his  enemies. 

Enthroning  (enfrJu-nig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  En¬ 
throne  v.  +  -ing1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  En¬ 
throne  ;  the  action  of  formally  inducting  a  king 
or  bishop  to  office  ;  =  Enthronement.  Also  fig. 

1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  295  Coronation,  inthroning,  is 
solemnity  of  King-making,  or  King-declaring.  1697  tr* 
Dupuis  Eccl.  Hist.  II.  32  These  two  letters  were  written 
a  little  while  after  the  Enthroning  of  George.  1705  Stan¬ 
hope  Paraphr.  III.  94  Of  that  Enthroning  the  Holy  Ghost 
shed  abroad  . .  was  a  convincing  Demonstration.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  651  The  enthroning  of  Henry  the 
Fourth. 

Enthronization  (enfr^noiz^*  jon).  Forms  : 
6  intronyzacion,  -izacion,  6-8  inthronization, 
7-  enthronisation,  -ization.  [f.  Enthronize  + 
-ATiON.]  =  Enthronement.  Also  fig.  and  attrib. 

1517  Torkington  Pilgr.  (1884)  11  A  Riche  Cappe  which 
every  Duk  ys  Crowned  with  at  hys  ffirst  Intrononyzacions. 
1552  Bale  Apol.  96  The  feast  of  Sathans  intronizacion. 
1574  Life  jotli  Abp.  Canterb.  Aviij,  The  installinge  off 
Archbisshopps  his  predecessors  (which  they  commonly  call 
inthronization).  1614  Selden  Titles  Hon.  147  The  Great 
Sophi  hath  at  his  inauguration  a  kind  of  miter  horn'd  put 
on  by  his  Chaliph,  at  his  inthronization.  1656  Trapp  Comm. 
Acts  xiii.  9  Popes,  .change  their  names  at  their  enthroniza¬ 
tion.  1663  Aron-bimn.  3  All  Israel  shall  be  invited,  to 
wait  upon  the  Solemnity  of  its  [the  sacred  Ark’s]  Inthroniza¬ 
tion.  1750  Hodges  Elihu  (1755)  Prel.  Disc.  77  In  this 
vision  we  have  a  representation  of  the.  .inthronization  of 
the  Lamb.  1838  F'rasers  Mag.  XVII.  628  Unanimous 
enthronisation  of  his  genius  above  surrounding  and  inferior 
men.  i860  Freer  Henry  IV,  II.  iii.  iii.  318  Opposite,  was 
a  chair,  .for  the  occupation  of  the  king  before  his  enthroniza¬ 
tion.  1879  W.  Benham  Mem.  Tail  454  Immediately  after 
the  enthronisation  the  Archbishop  and  his  family  went  to 
Lambeth. 

attrib.  1751  Milles  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  116  note, 
The  enthronization-feast  of  archbishop  Neville. 


t  Enthronize,  v.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Forms  : 
a.  4  entronize,  6-7  enthronise,  (-oanize, 
-onishe),  6-8  enthronize.  /3.  4-6  intronise,  -ze, 
6-7  inthronise,  -yse.  [ad.  OF.  introniscr 
(13th  c.  in  Littre)  ad.  late  L.  int  h' ronizdre,  ad. 
Gr.  kv9povi£uv,  f.  kv  in  +  9povos  Throne. 

In  the  poetical  examples  the  accent  is  variously  e'nthronize , 
enthro'nize ;  the  former  accords  best  with  mod.  analo¬ 
gies.] 

1.  tra7is.  =  Enthrone  v.  i.  Also  fig.  and  refl. 

a.  1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  167  What  einperour  wasentro- 

nized  The  firste  day  of  his  corone.  1563  87  Foxe  A.  <y  M. 
(1684)  II.  437  He  in  his  whole  pomp  mitred  sat  there  enthron- 
ized.  1594  J*  Dickenson  A  risbas  (1878)  41  Chastitie  sate  en- 
thronizde  as  gardian  of  her  lookes.  1609  Bp.  Barlow  Answ. 
Nameless  Catholic  304  Kings  are  enthroanized  by  Diuine 
ordinance.  1646  J.  Hall  Poems  78  With  what  grace  Doth 
mercy  sit  enthroniz’d  on  thy  face  !  1651  Gataker  Parker 

in  Fuller  Abel  Rediv.  (1867)  II.  16  Tne  first  [archbishop] 
that.. was  enthronized  in  that  seat. 

(3.  x393  Gower  Conf.  I.  254  Thus  was  he  pope  canonised 
with  great  honour  and  intronised.  1460  Capgrave  Citron. 
252  And  aftir  him  [Urban]  was  intronized  Bonifacius 
the  IX.  1579  Fulke  Heskins'  Pari.  296  The  reuerend 
M.  Doctor  Heskins.  .inthronized  in  his  Doctours  chayer. 
1637  Pocklington  Altare  Chr.  28  Ambition  to  step  up  into 
the  highest  roomes  and  seats,  and  there  to  inclose  and  in- 
thronize  themselves.  1685  Acc.  Coron.  in  Lottd.  Gaz.  No. 
2028/2  Te  Deum  being  Sung,  He  Ascended  the  Throne,  and 
being  Inthronized,  the  Arch-Bishops,  etc.  1838  Rubric 
Coron.  Q.  Viet,  in  Masked  Mon.  Rit.  III.  123  'lhe  Queen 
will  ascend  the  Theatre,  and  be  lifted  up  into  her  Throne 
..being  Inthronized,  or  placed  therein. 

2.  To  set  as  on  a  throne ;  to  place  in  a  high 
position,  exalt ;  to  raise  in  dignity. 

a  1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Deut.  clxxi.  1063  Enthronished 
with  the  Angels  of  Paradise.  1614  R.  Tailor  Hog  hath 
lost  Pearly,  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XI.  485  Here  sits  enthronis’d 
The  sparkling  diamond.  1623  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Cypress 
Grove  Wks.  125  The  sun  enthronized  in  the  midst  of  the 
planets,  a  1711  Ken  Hymns  Festiv.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  259 
An  heav’nly  Mind  can  never  miss,  To  sit  like  Jesus  enthron¬ 
iz’d  in  Bliss. 

(3.  1557  Primer ,  Laudes  B  ij,  O  Glorious  floure  of  woman- 
hed  Above  the  sterres  inthronised.  1614  Raleigh  Hist. 
World  11.  378  Now  inthronized  he  sits  on  high,  In  golden 
Palace  of  the  starry  Skie. 

Hence  Enthronized  ppl.  a.,  Enthronizing’ 

vbl.  sb. 

1572  N.  Roscarrock  in  Bossewell  Armorie  Prel.  Verses, 
Thenthronizing  of  loue.  1581  J.  Bell  H addons  Ansiu. 
Osor.  305  b,  After  the  enthronizyng  of  Hildebrand. .  Kynges 
were  called  Kynges  onely  in  name.  1601  Bp.  Barlow  Serm. 
Panics  Crosse  25  The  inthronising  and  deposing  of  Princes, 
is  Gods  onely  prerogative  royall.  1640  Howell  Dodona's 
Grave  58  The  newly  enthroniz’d  Oke.  a  1734  North  Exam. 
11.  v.  §  27  (1740)  332  The  heroic  Carriage,  .of  some  of  the  en- 
thronised  Clergy.  1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus xxx iv.  6  Latonia, 
thou  that  art  Throned  daughter  of  enthronis’d  Jove. 

Enthunder :  see  En-  prefl  3. 

Enthuse  (en])i/7*z),  v .  U.  S.  ( colloq .  or  humor- 
oits.)  [An  ignorant  back-formation  from  Enthus¬ 
iasm.]  a.  trans.  To  kindle  with  enthusiasm,  b. 
intr.  To  grow  enthusiastic  ;  to  go  into  ecstasies. 

1869  Ohio  newspaper  in  N.  <§■  Q.  Ser.  iv.  IV.  512  The  only 
democrat  whose  nomination  could  enthuse  the  democracy 
of  Ohio.  1872  Lytton  Parisians  11.  viii,  The  American., 
whispered  . .  ‘  I  am  not  without  a  kinkle  that  you  will  be 
enthused  ’.  1880  Grant  Confess.  Frivolous  Girl  iv.  180, 

I  admit  he  began  to  enthuse  a  little.  1887  H.  P.  Kimball 
in  Pall  Mall  G.  22  June  5/1,  I  don't  get  enthused  at  all, 
sir,  over  all  this  Greek  business. 

+  Enthusiac,  a.  Obs.  In  7  -aque.  [f.  Gr.  kvOov- 
olcl  (correctly  inferred  from  its  derivatives:  see 
Enthusiasm)  +  -ac.]  Causing  prophetic  ecstasy. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1321  These  Enthusiaque 
and  divining  spirits. 

+  Enthwsian.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -an.]  =  En¬ 
thusiast  1. 

1621  Burton  Anal.  Mel.  iii.  iv.  1.  iii.  (1676)  406/1^  Of 
Prophets,  Enthusians  and  Impostors,  our  Ecclesiastical 
stories  afford  many  examples.  1692  in  Coles.  1707  E. 
Ward  Hudibras  kediv.  (1715)  11.  viii,  Those,  .confusions, 
Occasioned  by  such  vile  Enthusions  [«V]  Who  had  already 
robb’d  the  Throne. 

Enthusiasm  (en}>i77*zi|&z’m).  Also  7  enthu- 
siasme,  (entousiasm,  8  enthysiasm).  [ad.  late 
L.  enthusiasm-us ,  Gr.  kvOovcnaa^us,  f.  kvOovota- 
(uv,  f.  kvOovoia  (Zonaras  Lex.)  the  fact  of  being 
evOcos  possessed  by  a  god.  Cf.  Fr.  enthonsiasftie. 

The  word  kvOovaia.  has  been  explained  by  Leo  Meyer  as 
for  *iitOeov<Tia,  abstr.  sb.  f.  stem  of  pr.  pple.  of 

*ey9ee7v  to  be  evdeos.] 

+ 1.  Possession  by  a  god,  supernatural  inspira¬ 
tion,  prophetic  or  poetic  frenzy ;  an  occasion  or 
manifestation  of  these.  Obs. 

[1579  E.  K.  Gloss.  Spensers  Sheph.  Cal.  Oct.  Argt A 
certaine  kvOoxxyiaa^xo^  and  celestiall  inspiration.  1608 
Sylvester  Du  Bartas  210,  I  feel  the  vertue  of  my  spirit 
decayed,  The  Enthousiasmos  of  my  Muse  allaid.]  1603 
Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1342  The  Daemons  use  to  make 
their  prophets  and  prophetesses  to  be  ravished  with  an  En- 
thusiasme  or  divine  fury.  1620  J.  Pyper  tr.  Hist.  Astrea 
1.  v.  146  The  Bacchanals  runne  thorow  the  streets  raging 
and  storming,  full  of  the  Enthusiasme  of  their  god.  1651 
Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  87  Doth  he  think  they  knew  it  by  En¬ 
thusiasm  or  Revelation  from  Heaven  ?  1674  Hickman  Hist. 
Quinquart.  led.  2)  8  Nothing  made  the  Anabaptists  so  in¬ 
famous  as  their  pretended  enthusiasms  or  revelations.  1693 
Urquhart  Rabelais  111.  Prol.,  It  is  my  sole  Entousiasm. 
1807  Robinson  Archaeol.  Grseca  iil  xii.  253  The  second  sort 
of  Oeonavre k.  .were  such  as  pretended  to  enthusiasm. 


ENTHUSIAST. 

f  b.  (cf.  3.)  Poetical  fervour,  impassioned  mood 
or  tone.  Obs. 

1693  Dryden  Juvenal  Pref.  (J.),  Poetry,  by  a  kind  of  en¬ 
thusiasm,  or  extraordinary  emotion  of  soul,  makes  it  seem 
to  us  that  we  behold,  etc.  1779-81  Johnson  L.  /’.,  Cowley 
Wks.  II.  70  He  [Cowley]  was  the  first  who  imparted  to 
English  numbers  the  enthusiasm  of  the  greater  ode,  and 
the  gaiety  of  the  less. 

2.  Fancied  inspiration;  ‘a  vain  confidence  of 
divine  favour  or  communication  ’  (J.).  In  18th  c. 
often  in  vaguer  sense  :  Ill-regulated  or  misdirected 
religious  emotion,  extravagance  of  religious  specu¬ 
lation.  arch. 

1660  H.  More  Myst.  Godl.  To  Rdr.,  If  ever  Christianity 
be  exterminated,  it  will  be  by  Enthusiasme.  1711  Shaftesb. 
C/iarac.  §  7  (1737)  I.  53  Inspiration  is  a  real  feeling  of  the 
Divine  Presence,  and  Enthusiasm  a  false  one.  1747  Dodd¬ 
ridge  Life  Col.  Gardiner  §  137.  i6j  There  is  really  such 
a  Thing  as  Enthusiasm,  against  which  it  becomes  the  true 
Friends  of  the  Revelation  to  be  diligently  on  their  Guard. 
1766  Walpole  Lei.  10  Oct.,  Towards  the  end  he  [Wesley] 
exalted  his  voice  and  acted  very  ugly  enthusiasm.  1772 
Priestley  Inst.  Relig.  (1782)  1. 121  Enthusiasm  [makes  us] 
imagine  that  we  are  the  peculiar  favorites  of  the  divine 
being.  1829  I.  Taylor  Enthns.  ii.  (1867)  20  The  most 
formal  and  lifeless  devotions,  .are  mere  enthusiasm  unless, 
etc.  1841-4  Emerson  Ess.  Over-Soul  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  118 
Everywhere  the  history  of  religion  betrays  a  tendency  to 
enthusiasm. 

3.  The  current  sense :  Rapturous  intensity  of 
feeling  in  favour  of  a  person,  principle,  cause,  etc.; 
passionate  eagerness  in  any  pursuit,  proceeding 
from  an  intense  conviction  of  the  worthiness  of  the 
object. 

1716  Kennett  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11.  429  IV.  306  The 
King  of  Sweden . .  must  have  much  more  enthusiasm  in  him 
to  put  it  in  execution.  1766-7  Mrs.  S.  Pennington  Lett. 
III.  167  Different  religions  have  introduced  prejudices,  En¬ 
thusiasms,  and  Scepticisms.  1792  A  need.  IK  Pitt  I.  xviii. 
282  A  passion  for  glory  which  was  nothing  short  of  enthu¬ 
siasm.  1808  Sir  John  Moore  in  Jas.  Moore  Camp.  Spain 
76  The  armies  you  see  are  also  without  enthusiasm,  or 
even  common  obstinacy.  1817  Miss  Mitford  in  L’Estrange 
Life  II.  i.  11  Enthusiasm  is  very  catching,  especially  when 
it  is  very  eloquent.  186^  M  akv  1 1  own  r  tr.  F.  Bremer's 
Greece  I.  ii.  56  Enthusiasm  f.r  the  ideals  of  his  country  and 
of  humanity. 

Enthusiast  (en]ii77-zi|Sest).  [ad.  Gr.  tvOovaiaar- 
779,  f.  ivbovcnafav  (see  prec.).  Cf.  Fr.  enthou- 
siaste.~] 

1 1.  One  who  is  (really  or  seemingly)  possessed 
by  a  god ;  one  who  is  under  the  influence  of  pro¬ 
phetic  frenzy.  Also  fig.  Obs. 

a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  «§-  Mon.  (1642)  162  So  did 
those  Enthusiasts  amongst  the  Pagans  deliver  that . .  wherof 
they  had  no.  .apprehension.  1660  Stillingfi..  Iren.  1.  v. 
(1662)  96  Their  proper  Enthusiasts  as  the  Sybils,  and  the 
Pythian  Prophetess.  1677  W.  Hubbard  Narrative  11.48 
The  Indians,  .will  not  as  yet  return  any  of  our  Captive 
Friends,  till  God  speak  to  the  foresaid  Enthusiasts  [two 
sagamores  claiming  divine  inspiration]. 

Jig.  1647  Crashaw  Music  s  Duel  Poems  90  She  is  placed 
Above  herself — Music’s  enthusiast  !  1700  Dryden  Alex¬ 
ander  s  Feast  163  The  sweet  enthusiast  from  her  sacred 
store  Enlarg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds. 

2.  fa.  transl.  Lat.  Enthusiasta  :  In  Eccl.  Hist. 
the  designation  of  a  sect  of  heretics  of  the  fourth 
century,  who  pretended  to  special  revelations.  Obs, 
(the  Lat.  form  is  now  used  Hist.) 

1637  Hieron  Wks.  I.  82  There  were  in  the  elder  times 
certaine  heretiques  called  Enthusiasts,  which,  .contemned 
the  written  word.  1639  F.  Robarts  God's  Holy  H.  x.  75 
The  haeresie  of  the  Messalini  otherwise  called  Euchites 
and  Enthusiastes. 

b.  gen.  One  who  erroneously  believes  himself 
to  be  the  recipient  of  special  divine  communica¬ 
tions  ;  in  wider  sense,  one  who  holds  extravagant 
and  visionary  religious  opinions,  or  is  character¬ 
ized  by  ill-regulated  fervour  of  religious  emotion. 

(Pagitt  and  other  17th  c.  writers  give  enthusiasts  as  the 
actual  name  of  a  contemporary  sect  of  Anabaptists ;  but 
this  is  probably  a  misapprehension.) 

1609  Downam  Chr.  Liberty  17  If  there  be  no  freedom  in 
our  wills  before  we  be  called,  then  belike.,  we  must  look 
with  the  Enthusiasts  for  violent  raptures.  1614  T.  Adams 
DcinFs  Banquet  328  Sottish  Enthusiastes  condemne  all 
learning,  all  premeditation.  1665  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  xiii. 
73  Hence  we  may  derive  the  Visions,  Voyces,  Revelations 
of  the  Enthusiast.  1746  Wesley  Princ.  Methodist  54  It  is 
the  believing  those  to  be  Miracles  which  are  not,  that  con¬ 
stitutes  an  Enthusiast.  1806  Earl  Westmorld.  in  Cobbett 
Pari.  Deb.  VII.  230  Atheists,  enthusiasts,  jacobins,  and 
such  descriptions  of  persons.  1856  R.  Vaughan  Mystics 
(i860)  II.  164  This  very  Church  of  Rome  incarcerated 
Molinos  and  Madame  Guyon  as  dangerous  enthusiasts. 

3.  One  who  is  full  of  *  enthusiasm  ’  (see  Enthu¬ 
siasm  3)  for  a  cause  or  principle,  or  who  enters 
with  enthusiasm  into  a  pursuit.  Const,  for ,  in , 
ofy  f  to.  Sometimes  with  unfavourable  notion 
(transf  from  2b.):  A  visionary,  self-deluded  person. 

In  present  use  the  disparaging  sense  is  more  frequent 
than  in  the  case  of  the  related  words  Enthusiasm  and  En¬ 
thusiastic. 

1764  Goldsmith  Hist.  Eng.  in  Lett.  (1772)  II.  224  An 
enthusiast  to  the  discipline  of  the  field.  1769  Junius  Lett. 
xxxv.  158  Hardly  serious  at  first,  he  is  now  an  enthusiast. 
1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  197  We  shall  believe  those 
reformers  to  be  then  honest  enthusiasts.  1791  —  Th.  Fr. 
AJfairsVW.  74  At  present  the  king,  .can  send  none  but  the 
enthusiasts  of  the  system.  1793  Holcroft  tr.  Lavatcds 
Physiogn.  viii.  52  Paracelsus  . .  an  astrological  enthusiast. 
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1856  Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol,  fnq.l.  1.  26  The  energy  and 
sincerity  of  enthusiasts  is  powerful  in  all  ages.  1878  Morley 
Carlyle  in  Crit.  Misc.  196  The  arbitrary  enthusiast  for  ex¬ 
ternal  order. 

If  Sometimes  defined  by  the  context  in  its  etymo¬ 
logical  sense,  in  order  to  give  a  different  com¬ 
plexion  to  its  use  in  sense  2  or  3. 

c  1771  Fletcher  4 th  Check  Wks.  1795  III.  59  The  true 
Enthusiasts,  those  who  are  really  inspired  by  the  grace  and 
love  of  God.  1879  R.  H.  Smith  in  Sunday  Mag.  507  He 
was  an  enthusiast  in  the  best  and  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
for  he  was  filled  with  the  fulness  of  God. 

4.  attrib.  or  adj.  That  is  an  enthusiast ;  pertain¬ 
ing  to  an  enthusiast,  enthusiastic. 

1681  Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  I.  88  The  enthusiast 
maid  of  Hatfeild  predicted  the  royall  blood  should  be  poy- 
soned.  1742  Collins  Ode  Pityzq  Shall  raise  a  wild  enthu¬ 
siast  heat.  1862  Thornbury  Turner  II.  325  In  a  room  that 
resembled  the  miserable  Barry's,  he  lived  his  enthusiast  life. 

Enthusiastic  (en)rt77--zi|Ce*stik), and  sb.  [ad. 
Gr.  (v0ov(7ia(TTiK-6s,  f.  tvOovtnafav  :  see  prec.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  enthusiasm,  full  of 
or  characterized  by  enthusiasm. 

+ 1.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  possession 
by  a  deity.  Also  fig.  Obs. 

1603  Holland  Plata  rcU *s  Mor.  1348  For  an  instrument. . 
to  set  it  [divination]  aworke,  we  allow  a  spirit  or  winde,  and 
an  exhalation  enthusiasticke.  1647  Crashaw  Poems  112 
Enthusiastic  flames,  such  as  can  give  Marrow  to  my  plump 
genius.  1669  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  1.  111.  i.  32  The  Forme., 
wherein  the  first  Divine  Poesie  was  delivered,  was  En¬ 
thusiastic.  1849  Fitzgerald  tr.  Whitaker  s  Disp.  2^5  We 
do  not  speak  of  any  enthusiastic  influence  of  the  Spirit. 

f  2.  Pertaining  to,  characterized  by,  or  of  the 
nature  of  mystical  delusions  in  religion.  Obs. 

1690  Temple  Ess.  Heroic  Virtue  Wks.  1731  I.  220  Being 
built  upon  Foundations  wholly  Enthusiastick,  and  thereby 
very  unaccountable  to  common  Reason.  1727  Swift  Let. 
Eng.  Tongue ,  During  the  usurpation  ..  an  infusion  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  jargon  prevailed.  1748  Hartley  Obserz>.  Man 
11.  ii.  194  The  several  Enthusiastic  Sects  that  arise  from 
time  to  time  among  Christians. 

fb.  transf.  Irrational,  c  quixotic’.  Obs. 

1692  Dryden  St.  Euremont' s  Ess.  34  The  Decii  who 
sacrificed  themselves  for  the  good  of  a  Society  whom  they 
went  to  forsake,  seem  to  me  truly  enthusiastick.  1775 
Johnson  Tax.  no  Tyr.  10  An  absurd  and  enthusiastick 
contempt  of  interest. 

3.  Of  feelings,  convictions,  etc.  :  That  is  of  the 
nature  of,  that  amounts  to,  Enthusiasm  3  ;  in¬ 
tensely  ardent,  rapturous.  Of  persons,  their  tem¬ 
peraments,  actions,  language,  etc. :  Characterized 
by  or  manifesting  Enthusiasm  3. 

1786  Burke  W.  Hastings  Wks.  1813  XII.  401  Their 
military  and  enthusiastick  spirit.  1791  —  Lett.  Member 
Nat.  Assemb.  Wks.  VI.  39  A  style,  glowing,  animated,  en¬ 
thusiastick.  1793  Gouv.  Morris  in  Sparks  Life  <5-  Writ. 
(1832)  II.  *76  The  English  will  be  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of 
enthusiastic  horror  against  France.  1808  Sir  John  Moore 
in  Jas.  Moore  Camp.  Spain  (1809)  294  In  aid  of  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  brave  people.  1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I.  72  Enthu¬ 
siastic  admirers  of  literature.  1876  Green  Short  Hist.  vii.  361 
A  burst  of  enthusiastic  joy  hailed  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 

t  B.  sb.  =  Enthusiast  1,2  b.  Obs. 

1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  Citic  of  God  56  There  we  saw  En- 
thusiastikes,  persons  rapt  with  fury.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  (1677)  326(1'.),  The  dervis  and  other  santoons,  or  en¬ 
thusiasticks.  1692  Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  H.  547  Some 
troopes  were  ordered  to  suppresse  and  seize  upon  the  ring¬ 
leaders  of  these  enthusiasticks.  1707  E.  Ward//?///.  Rcdiv. 
(1715)  II.  ix,  Enthusiasticks  flock’d  in  Shoales,  To  fight, 
not  for  their  Lives,  but  Souls. 

Enthusia’stical,  a.  [f.  prec. +-al.] 

+ 1.  Of  the  nature  of  possession  by  a  deity ;  = 
Enthusiastic  i.  Obs.  rare. 

a\ 652  J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc.  vi.  183  This  way  of  communi¬ 
cating  truth  to  the  souls  of  men  is  originally  nothing  else 
but  prophetical  or  enthusiastical. 

+  2.  =  Enthusiastic  2.  Obs. 

1656  H.  More  Entities.  Tri.  (1712)  25  We  are  speaking 
now  of  Enthusiastical  Sanguine.  1677  W.  Hubbard  Nar¬ 
rative  11.  61  Squando  . .  that  Enthusiastical,  or  rather  Dia¬ 
bolical  Miscreant.  1679  Puller  Moder.  Ch.Eng.(  1843)299 
This  one  enthusiastical  conceit  of  the  ‘  Light  within  1696 
C.  Leslie  Snake  in  Grass  (1697)  92  The  . .  Enthusiastical 
Murthers,  Rapines,  and  Outrage  of  the  Zealots.  1729  But¬ 
ler  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  174  The  subject  is  a  real  one: 
there  is  nothing  in  it  enthusiastical  or  unreasonable.  1752 
Carte  Hist.  Eng.  III.  82  The  enthusiastical  and  seditious 
opinions  of  Muncer  and  the  Anabaptists,  a  1847  Mrs. 
Sherwood  Lady  of  Manor  l.  ix.  401  A  set  of  enthusiastical 
Methodists. 

t  b.  tra7isf.  Moved  by  irrational  impulses ; 
visionary ;  fanatically  devoted  to  an  idea  or  belief. 

1614  T.  Adams  Devils  Banquet  331  Some  will  minister 
nothing,  hut  what  comes  next  into  their  heads  and  hands: 
these  are  Enthusiast icall  Phisitians.  1680  Burnet  Rochester 
82  They  are  neither  hot  nor  enthusiastical  but  under  the 
power  of  calm  and  clear  Principles.  1711  Shaftesb.  Charac. 
(1737)  III.  64  There  have  been  in  reality  Enthusiastical 
Atheists.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  63  ?  4  That  all  are 
equally  happy  . .  none  is  sufficiently  enthusiastical  to  main¬ 
tain. 

3.  =  Enthusiastic  3.  arch. 

1782  V.  Knox  Ess.  (1819)  III.  cxviii.  1  The  enthusiastical 
admirers  of  a  favourite  author.  1802  Mar.  Edgeworth  Alor. 
T.  (1S16)  I.  x.  82  The  old  man,  whose  temper  was  not  quite 
so  enthusiastical.  1837  W.  Ware  Zenobia  (1844)  I-  4  A  birth 
transcending  human  expectation  could  not  create  a  more 
enthusiastical  sensation. 

Enthu  sia  stically,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 
t  a.  In  the  manner  of  one  under  mystical  reli- 
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gious  delusion.  Obs.  b.  In  the  manner  of  one 
full  of  enthusiasm  ;  with  a  display  of  ardent  or 
rapturous  feeling. 

a.  1691  Wood  Ath.  Oxon.  (R.),  He  [John  Oxenbridge] 
preached  very  enthusiastically  in  several  places.  1696  C. 
Leslie  Snake  in  Grass  (1697)  90  If  they  shou’d  Enthu¬ 
siastically  Believe,  or  Hypocritically  Pretend.  1722  De  Foe 
Plague  (1754 )  26  Some  were  so  Enthusiastically  bold  as  to 
run  about  the  Streets,  with  their  Oral  Predictions. 

b.  1786  W.  Gilpin  i n  Mrs.  Delany's  Corr.  Ser.  n.  III. 
346  Pla»ts,  of  which  she  is  enthusiastically  fond.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  1. 362  His  scheme  wasenthusiastically 
applauded.  1876  Grant  Burgh  Sck.  Scotl.  Pref.  5  Mr.  Innes 
. .  always  entered  enthusiastically  into  any  proposal  calcu¬ 
lated  to  elucidate  the  past  history  of  his  native  country. 

Enthorsiastly,  adv.  rare.  [f.  Enthusiast  + 
-ly2.]  In  the  manner  of  an  enthusiast. 

1884  W.  J.  Linton  Poor  Woman  in  Transl.  Eng.  Verse, 
155  The  young  . .  Of  her  great  beauty  raved  enthusiastly. 

Enthwite,  var.  of  Entwite  v.,  Obs. 
Enthymematic  (emjiimfoise-tik), «.  [ad.  Gr. 
ioBv^rj/xaTiKos,  f.  tv6v p.-q gia  (see  next).]  Of,  or  per¬ 
taining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  enthymeme  ;  con¬ 
taining  an  enthymeme  ;  consisting  of  enthymemes. 
Also  Einthymema  tical  a.  in  same  sense. 

1588  Fraunce  Lawiers  Log.  11.  ix.  98  b.  An  argument 
called  Sorites  by  this  enthymematicall  progression.  1681 
Hobbes  Rhet.  11.  xxii.  84  Enthymematical;  that  is,  have  in 
themselves  the  force  of  an  Enthymeme.  1827-53  Whately 
Logic  11.  iv.  §  7  Here  the  Minor  Premiss  is  what  is  called 
an  Enthymematic  sentence.  i860  Abp.  Thomson  Laws 
Th.  §  no.  206. 

Enthymeme  (e'njum/m).  Also  7-9  enthy- 
mem  ;  in  Lat.  form  enthymema.  [ad.  L.  enthy- 
mema ,  a.  Gr.  f.  kvOviiUaOai  to  think, 

consider,  infer,  f.  \v  in  +  Ovfios  mind.] 

+ 1.  Rhet.  After  Aristotle’s  use :  An  argument 
based  on  merely  probable  grounds;  a  rhetorical 
argument  as  distinguished  from  a  demonstrative 
one.  Obs . 

1600  Holland  Livy  xxm.  xii.  481  These  strange  Enthy¬ 
memes  and  conclusions.  1642  Milton  Apol.  Smcct.  (1851) 
256  To  wreath  an  Enthymema  with  maistrous  dexterity. 
a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  (1686]  III.  ii.  18  Oratours  back  their 
Enthymemes  (or  rational  Argumentations)  with  Inductions 
(or  singular  Examples).  1841  De  Quincey  Rhetoric  Wks. 
X.  (1862)  27  [Explains  Aristotle’s  use,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  later  logicians]. 

+  2.  Cicero  {Top.  xiii.)  uses  e7ithyviema  for  a 
striking  antithesis  closing  a  rhetorical  period. 
Hence  the  following  definitions  : 

1657  J*  Smith  Myst.  Rhet .,  An  Enthymem.  .is,  as  Cicero 
saith,  when  the  sentence  concluded  consisteth  of  contraries. 
1731  Bailey,  Enthymem  (with  Rhetoricians)  is  when  the 
concluding  sentence  consists  of  contraries. 

3.  Logic .  A  syllogism  in  which  one  premiss  is 
suppressed. 

[This  sense  is  due  to  a  misapprehension  (already  in  Boe¬ 
thius  a  524),  the  description  of  the  enthymeme  (sense  1)  as 
‘  an  imperfect  syllogism’  (are Aij?  <ruAAoy  107x0s)  having  been 
interpreted  as  referring  to  its  form  instead  of  its  matter.] 

1588  Fraunce  Lawiers  Log.  11.  ix.  98  b,  An  Enthymeme 
is  nothing  hut  a  contracted  syllogisme.  1656  Cowley  Pindar. 
Odes  50  note ,  In  Enthymemes  . .  half  is  left  out  to  be  sup- 
plyed  by  the  Hearer.  1712  Arbuthnot  John  Bull  (1755)  95, 
I  desire  to  know  whether  you  will  have  it  by  way  of  Syl¬ 
logism,  Enthymem,  Dilemma,  or  Sorites.  1764  Reid  Inquiry , 
Perhaps  Des  Cartes  meant  not  to  assume  his  own  existence 
in  this  enthymeme,  but  the  existence  of  thought.  1795 
Wythes  Decis.  Virginia  15  The  argument  included  in  this 
opinion  is  an  enthymema.  1827-36  Whately  Logic  265  In 
an  Enthymeme  the  suppressed  Premiss  should  he  always 
the  one  of  whose  truth  least  doubt  can  exist.  1870  Bowen 
Logic  iii.  57  The  Common  form  of  argumentation  is  En¬ 
thymeme,  which  consists  of  but  two  propositions. 

Elltice  (entai's),  v.  Forms:  a.  3-6  entyce, 
-tyse,  4-7  entise,  (4  entythe,  7  entize,)  4-  en¬ 
tice.  0.  4  intisce,  5-6  intyce,  6-7  intise, 
5-8  intice.  [a.  OF.  etiticier  (in  ONF.  enticher ) 
=  sense  1  ;  the  etymological  sense  was  prob.  1  to 
set  on  fire,  add  fuel  to  (a  fire)  ’ ;  app.  repr.  Lat. 
type  *intitiare ,  f.  in -  (see  In-)  4-  *titi-us  (class.  L. 
titio)  firebrand.  Cf.  Attice  (of  which  this  .is  a 
parallel  form)  and  Tice  ;  for  the  development  of 
sense  cf.  Embrace 

+  1.  t7'a77s.  To  stir  up,  incite,  instigate  {to  a 
course  of  action);  also  to  provoke  {to  anger).  Obs. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  235  Edelfred.  .He  entyced  and  o[>er 
kynges  . .  pat  hii  wende  to  Walys.  £1315  Shoreham  114 
Glotonye  entythyth  [?  read  entychyth,  entyssyth ;  rime 
norysseth]  To  lechery e  her.  ri325  E.  E.  A  llit.  P.  B. 
1136  J?ou  dry^tyn  dyspleses  with  dedes  ful  sore,  &  entyses 
hym  to  tene  more  trayjdy  }>en  euer.  ?  a  1400  Chester  PI. 
(1843-7)207  When  he  intisced  hym  through  his  read.  ?/zi4oo 
Morte  Arth.  307  To  entyce  the  Emperour  to  take  overe  the 
mounttes.  1538  Bale  Thre  Lawes  1998  Therein  to  do  as 
ye  shall  me  entyce.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  720  Your 
maister,  is  . .  entised  and  provoked  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
goyn.  1628  Hobbes  Thucyd.  (1822)  62  Not  suffering  the 
Athenians  to  give  them  the  least  way  hut  enticing  them  to 
the  war. 

2.  To  allure,  attract  by  the  offer  of  pleasure  or 
advantage  ;  esp.  to  allure  insidiously  or  adroitly. 
Often  const.  from,  to  (a  course  of  conduct,  a 
place).  Also  with  awayy  in. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Syune  1503  5yf  kou  •  •  entycedest 
any  fro  relygyoun,  Gostly  fiou  mayst  hym  slo.  1401  Pol. 
Poems ( 1859)  1 1-  33  What  charity  is  this. .  to  intice  him  to  be 
buried  among  you  from  his  parish  church.  1550  Act  3  <5-  4 
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Edw.  VI,  c.  1 6  §  13  If. .  the  father,  .steale,  or  intise  away  any 
such  child.  1577  B.  Googf .  Heresbach's  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  187 
[Bees] . .  entised  with  these  newe  flowres  . .  feed  . .  greedilie. 
1607  Dekker  Westw.  Hoe  Wks.  187^  II.  306  Intist  from 
mine  owne  Paradice,  To  steale  fruit  in  a  barren  wildernes. 
1648  Gage  West.  Ind.  xix.  (1655)  144  Those  that  keep  the 
Bodegones.  .will  commonly  intice  in  the  Indians,  and  make 
them  drunk.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  209  Beer 
mingled  with  Honey,  to  entice  the  Wasps.  1706  Addison 
Rosamond  in.  iii,  That  no  foul  minister  of  vice  Again  my 
sinking  soul  intice.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  in.  vi.  348  We  could 
not  entice  them  on  board.  1786  H.  Tooke  Purley  Introd. 
6,  I  shall  not  be  at  all  inticed  by  them  to  take  upon  my 
shoulders  a  burthen.  1807  Crabue  Par.  Reg.  in.  (1810)  31 
No  curious  shell,  rare  plant  . .  Inticed  our  traveller,  from 
his  home,  so  far.  1872  Black  Adv.  Phaeton  xxv.  343 
My  Lady  strove  to  entice  him  into  the  general  talk.  1880 
T.  Spalding  Eliz.  Demonol.  22  The  most  successful  method 
of  enticing  stragglers  into  its  folds. 

+  c.  transf.  To  attract  physically,  nonce-use . 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud .  Ep.  11.  iii.  76  It  would  not 
intice  it  [the  Needle]  from  A  to  B,  but  repel!  it  from  A  to  Z. 

1 3.  [?  A  distinct  word,  a.  OF.  entechier  :  see 
Enteche.]  ?  To  catch  (an  infection  or  stain).  Obs. 

c  1340  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  3436  How  tender  hit  is  to  entyse 
teches  of  fyl|>e. 

Hence  fEntrceable  a.,  Obs.,  in  7  intiseable, 
fitted  to  entice,  seductive.  +  Entrceful  a .,  Obs. 
rare ,  enticing,  full  of  enticement. 

1607  Exam.  Geo.  Blakwel  156  Intiseable  perswasions  of 
mens  alluring  reasons.  1556  T.  Hoby  tr.  Castiglione's 
Courtyer  11.  (1561)  Lb,  Women  enticefull  past  shame. 

Enticement  (entarsment).  Also  4-8  intice- 
ment.  [a.  OF.  enticement :  see  prec.  and  -ment.] 
+  1.  Incitement,  instigation.  Also  concr .  some¬ 
thing  that  incites.  Obs. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synnc  2146  A1  ys  entycement  of 
f>e  deuyl.  c  1380  Wyclif  Apocalypse  xiii.  in  Bible  Pref.  8 
note,  Fals  prelates  that  don  by  the  conseil  and  the  entice¬ 
ment  of  hem  that  sechen  erthelich  thinges.  c  1425  Wyntoun 
Cron.  viii.  xxiv.  199  Dis  wes  ]>e  fyrst  entycement  Dat 
amovyd  on  pis  were.  1494  Fabyan  v.  cxv.  89  Chylperiche 
hadde  by  intycement  of  Fredegunde  wrongfullye  turmentyd 
tharchebyshop  of  Roan.  1555  Eden  Decades  IV.  Ind.  (Arb.) 
331  They  lacke  breade,  sake,  and  other  intysements  of 
glutteny.  1587  Fleming  Contn.  II olinshed  III.  1367/2  By 
intisements  of  certeine  seditious  and  traitorous  persons. 

2.  The  action  of  alluring  or  attracting;  attractive 
quality,  fascination  ;  concr.  a  means  or  method  of 
enticing  ;  something  which  entices,  an  allurement. 

1549  L.  Coxe  Erasm.  Par.  Titus  ii.  14  A  newe  peculyar 
people,  which  . .  should  contemne  y°  euyls  of  this  world, 
&  treade  downe  y  !  entysernentes  &  giftes  of  it  vnder  their 
fete.  1607  Fletcher  Woman  Hater  1.  iii,  Banquets, 
Masques,  Shews,  all  inticements  That  Wit  and  Lust  to¬ 
gether  can  devise.  1634  Milton  Comus  524  Here  to  every 
thirsty  wanderer,  [Comus]  By  sly  enticement  gives  his 
baneful  cup.  1692  Bentley  Boyle  Led.  i.  31  What  intice- 
inent  is  there  in  common  profane  Swearing?  1727  Bradley 
Pam.  Did.  s.v. , Horse-Feeder,  The  Horse- Feeder. .  must. . 
win  him  [the  Horse]  by  gentle  Enticements.  1738  Birch 
Life  Milton  Wks.  I.  75  No  Enticements  of  any  kind  were 
wanting.  Great  sums  of  Money  were  proffer’d.  1844  Emer¬ 
son  Tantalus  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  322  There  is  in  woods  and 
waters  a  certain  enticement  and  flattery. 

Enticer  (entai-saa).  [f.  as  prec.  + -ek1.]  One 
who,  or  that  which,  entices  ;  t  an  instigator  {obs.) ; 
a  seducer,  tempter. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pers.  T.  P943  If  that  another  man  be 
occasioun  or  ellis  enticer  of  his  synne.  c  1500  Ilye  Way  to 
Spytal  H.  833  in  Hazl.  E.  I\  P .  IV.  60  Applesquyers,  en- 
tycers,  and  ravysshers.  1583  Babington  Commandm.  vii. 
Wks.  (1637)  58  The  eye  is  a  vehement  inticer  unto  lust. 
1640  Bp.  Reynolds  Passions  x\ i.  173  Rarity  is  a  marveilous 
Lenocinium,  and  inticer  of  Desire,  a  1703  Burkitt  On 
N.  T.  Matt.  xxvi.  75  Either  the  first  enticers,  or  the  acci¬ 
dental  occasions  were  women.  1858  Plain  Serm.  Var.  Subj. 
227  How  many  a  wretched  being,  .might  but  for  some  lustful 
enticer,  have  followed  the  Lamb  of  God  in  eternal  glory ! 

Enticing  (entsi-sirj),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Fntice. 

a  1340  Ham  pole  Psalter  xviii.  13  Synnes  pat  comes  of  ill 
eggyngis  [^.  euel  entysynge].  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Lady e 
194  They  felle  through  the  entysynge  of  the  wycked 
spyryte.  1535  Coverdale  Ecclus.  ix.  4  Heare  hirnot,  lest 
thou  perish  thorow  hir  entysinge.  1823  Scott  Peveril  viii, 
Pardon  my  enticing  away  from  your  service  the  young 
woman. 

Enticing  (entai'siij),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-1NG2.]  That  entices  or  instigates;  insidiously 
attractive  ;  alluring,  beguiling,  seductive. 

1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  40  A  brothell  house  where  entisinge 
harlottes  lived.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen  VI,  1.  iii.  92  My  selfe 
haue  ..  plac’t  a  Quier  of  such  enticing  Birds.  1611  Bible 
Col.  ii.  4  Lest  any  man  should  beguile  you  with  entising 
words.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  337  The  soft  Seducer, 
with  enticing  Looks,  The  bellowing  Rivals  to  the  Fight 
provokes.  1788  Burke  Sp.  agst.  W.  Hastings  Wks.  XIII. 
305  Ladies  recommended  . .  by  sweet  and  enticing  names. 
Mod.  I  do  not  find  the  prospect  enticing. 

Enticingly  (entarsiqli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly2.] 
In  an  enticing  manner. 

1720  Welton  Suffer.  Son  of  God  I.  iv.  71  An  Enemy,  so 
much  the  more  formidable,  as  it,  the  more  Enticingly, 
sooths  our  Natural  Inclinations.  1831  Lytton  Godolph.  9 
The  idea  . .  more  enticingly  put  than  it  was  at  first.  1877 
Lady  Brassey  Voy.  Sunbeam  xiv.  (1878  240  We  found  the 
table  most  enticingly  laid  out. 

Entier,  Entierty,  obs.  ff.  Entire,  etc. 
Entifical  (entrfikal),  a.  rare.  [f.  assumed 
L.  *entific-us  (f.  cut-  stem  of  Ens  +  -ficus :  see  -pic) 
+  -al  ]  That  bestows  essential  existence. 
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1743  J.  Ellis  Knowledge  Div.  Things  iv.  367  Nothing 
being  contingent  but  God  foreknew  it,  and  he  . .  could  not 
know  it  without  an  eternal  entifical  Idea  of  it. 

Entify  (emtifai),  v.  rare.  [ad.  assumed  L.  *en- 
tifiedre,  f.  as  prec. :  see  -fy.]  trans.  To  make 
into  an  entity,  attribute  objective  existence  to. 

Hence  Entification. 

1882  tr.  T.  Vignolis  Myth  ff  Sc.  (Internal.  Sci.  Seriesl  154 
The  primitive  and  constant  act  of  all  animals  . .  is  that  of 
entifying  the  object  of  sensation  . .  Such  entification  is  the 
result  of  spontaneous  necessity. 

t  Enti  ltment.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  En-1  +  Tilt 
sb.  +  -ment.]  A  temporary  covering  ;  an  awning. 

1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  80  The  best  houses  and  walls 
there  were  of  mud,  or  canvas  or  poldavies  entiltments. 

Entineture,  Entinsel :  see  En-  pref.  1  1  b. 

+  Enti  tle,  v.  Obs.  [f.  En-1  +  Tine  (Spenser), 
Tind  to  kindle.]  trans.  To  kindle,  light  up. 

1612 1 .ank .SVrA\  Tale  E.  E.  T.  S.  318 This  aunswer.  .taught 
Videria  this  new  brond  t’entine.  Ibid.  326  Whose  dauncinge 
plumes,  .seernd  at  the  sonns  beames  many  sonns  t’entyne. 

Entir,  var.  of  Inter. 

Entirchawnge,  Entirdite  :  see  Inter¬ 
change,  Interdict. 

Entire  (ent3i°u),  a.,  adv.  and  sb.  Forms:  a. 
4-6  enter(e,  5-6  entier(e,  -tyer(e,  (4  entre,  4-7 
enteer(e),  7  entyre,  6-  entire.  /3.  4  intier,  5-6 
intere,  5-7  intyre,  6  Sc.  inteir,  6-9  intire.  [a. 
OF.  entier,  entir  =  Pr.  entier,  entieyr,  Cat.  enter, 
Sp.  entero,  It.  intero,  Pg.  inteiro L.  integr-um, 
f.  in  not  +  *tag-  root  of  l anger e  to  touch. 

The  L.  integer  was  used  in  the  lit.  senses  ‘  whole,  un¬ 
broken,  sound’,  and  in  the  fig.  of  ‘untainted,  upright’; 
these  senses  remained  in  early  French  and  consequently  in 
Middle  English,  but  with  very  few  exceptions  only  the  lit. 
senses  have  survived  to  the  present  time.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Whole  ;  with  no  part  excepted. 

a  1400  Symbols  Passion  229  in  Leg.  Rood  196  To  sen  it  a 
twelf-moneth  ich  day  enter,  a  1400-50  A  lexander  1261  To 
tell  ]>air  torfer  in  tere  it  wald  tary  me  to  lang.  1494  Fabyan 

5  Of  bothe  landes  the  Cronycles  entyere.  <21535  More 
On  the  Passion  Wks.  1337.  2  The  very  real  thinges  that  is 
conteyned  vnder  both  those  fourmes,  is  one  entiere  bodye. 
1618  Sir  H.  Carey  in  Fortesc.  Papers  56,  I  have  j'ourself 
to  be  my  noble  wittness  for  my  intyre  proceedeing.  1667 
Milton  P.L.  xii.  264  The  Sun  shall  in  mid  Heav’n  stand 
still  A  day  entire.  1747  Wesley  Prim.  Physic  (1762)  iii 
The  entire  Creation  was  at  Peace  with  Man.  1816  Kirby 

6  Sp.  Entomol.  (18281 II.  xviii.  107  Destroys  an  intire  colony, 
of  which  she  would  be  the  founder,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1. 
§  7.  48  Sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  entire  weight  of  the 
body. 

2.  Complete  ;  constituting  a  whole  ;  including 
all  the  essential  parts,  f  In  early  use  also,  perfect, 
containing  all  that  is  desirable. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  t.  i.  (1544)  1  b,  Paradyse,  a  place  most 
entiere.  1571  Diggf.s  Pantom.  1.  xxxv.  L  j  b,  You  shall 
make  one  entier  table  of  all,  conteyning  the  number  of 
myles,  furlongs,  etc.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  111.  322/1 
The  Drill,  the  Drill  Bow,  and  the  Drill  Plate,  go  aU..  to¬ 
gether  as  one  entire  Instrument.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Past. 
Pref.  (1721)  I.  93,  I  do  not  design  an  intire  Treatise  in  this 
Preface.  1804  Ann.  Rev.  II.  77/1  The  occupier  of  what  is 
called  an  entire  farm.  1873  Symonds  Grk.  Pods  iii.  81  Pho- 
cylides  says  :  In  justice  the  whole  of  virtue  exists  entire. 

f  b.  Applied  about  1722  to  a  kind  of  malt 
liquor  (similar  to  what  is  now  called  *  porter’). 
(See  quot.  1802.)  Obs. ;  but  see  C.  4. 

1742  Lond.  Sp  Country  Brew.  1.  (ed.  4)  25  For  intire  small 
Beer,  five  or  six  Barrels  off  a  Quarter.  1754  Connoisseur 
xv,  A  publican,  .ventured  an  hogshead  of  entire  butt  on  the 
candidate  who  serves  him  with  beer.  1771  Smollett 
Humph.  Cl.  (1815)  148  Calvert's  entire  butt  beer.  1802 
[J.  Feltham]  Picture  of  London  249  Porter  obtained  its 
name  about  the  year  1730  . .  [it  had  previously  been]  the 
practice  to  call  for  a  pint  of  three  threads,  meaning  a  third 
of  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny. .  .A  brewer  of  the  name  of  Har¬ 
wood  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  liquor  which  should 
partake  of  the  united  flavours  of  [all  three  1. .  calling  it  entire 
or  entire  butt.  1839  Bailey  Festus  xviii.  (1S48)  i8x  And 
porter  and  stout,  entire  and  brown. 

3.  Of  a  quality,  state  of  feeling,  condition,  fact, 
or  action :  Realized  in  its  full  extent,  thorough, 
complete,  total.  (Entire  affection,  friendship,  e tc., 
may  sometimes  occur  in  this  sense,  but  chiefly  be¬ 
long  to  the  obs.  sense  1  o.) 

c  1400  Pol.  Rel.  Sp  L.  Poems  256  Than  schalt  pou  sacrifice 
accepte  Of  rijtwisnesse  &  treupe  entere.  14x3  Lydg.  Pilgr. 
Sowle  iv.  xx.  (1483)  64,  I  had  ioye  entier  and  eke  gladnesse. 
1642  Rogers  Naaman  587  Gods  cures  are  like  himselfe, 
perfect,  intire,  and  absolute.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb. 

1.  (1843)  5/2  That  he  . .  might  . .  present  to  his  majesty  the 
entire  peace  and  restitution  of  his  family.  1692  South  Serin. 
(1697'  I.  475  The  lntire  overthrow  of  this  mighty  . .  Host  of 
the  Midianites.  1712  W.  Rogers  Voy.  p.  vi,  I  wish  you 
intire  Health  and  Happiness.  1755  Young  Centaur  ii. 
Wks.  1757  IV.  J41  Hell  is  nothing  but  an  intire  absence 
from  Him.  1793  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  186  If  you  did  not 
give  entire  credit  to  my  declarations.  1836  J.  Gilbert  Chr. 
Atonem.  vi.  1(1852)  161  The  statements  of  Scripture  are  in 
entire  harmony  with  this  representation.  1855  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  III.  220  Granting  entire  liberty  of  conscience. 
1879  R.  K.  Douglas  Confucianism  iii.  80  Entire  sincerity 
is  required  of  them  who  approach  the  altar. 

b.  With  agent -noun  or  sb.  descriptive  of  a 
person  :  That  is  thoroughly  of  the  character  de¬ 
scribed.  f  Also  formerly  as  predicate :  Thoroughly 
established  in  (an  opinion,  a  resolve,  knowledge, 


etc.);  cf.  Fr.  entier  ‘  qui  maintient  entieres  ses 
idees,  ses  volontes*  (Littre). 

1534  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Gg,  All 
these  mortall  men  ar  so  entier  in  their  owne  wylles.  1641 
Hinde  J.  Bruen  lvii.  190  All  such  . .  as  were  most  sound 
and  entire  in  the  Knowledge  of  the  Truth.  1655  Francion 
xi.  23  They  did  not  know  her  to  be  entire  in  her  resolutions, 
and  that  she  would  not  forsake  them  for  any  Remonstrances. 
1657  Earl  Monmouth  tr .Parata's Pol.  Disc.  85  The  Romans 
never  laid  down  Arms  but  when  they  were  entire  Victors. 
Mod.  He  is  an  entire  believer  in  Christianity. 

+  c.  Of  persons :  Wholly  devoted  to  another, 
perfectly  belo\ed.  In  later  use,  of  friends  and 
friendly  intercourse  :  Unreserved,  familiar,  inti¬ 
mate.  Obs.  [cf.  Fr.  ami  entier,  and  equivalent  in 
It.  and  Sp.] 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  1.  279  Hym  nil  I  undertake  That 
is  thi  dere  entere.  1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  1.  v,  Thy 
doughter  deare  That  was  to  the  so  passingly  entere.  1608- 
ix  Bp.  Hall  Medit.  Vows  11.  §  38  It  is  best  to  be  courteous 
to  all ;  entire  with  few.  1611  Coryat  Crudities  Ep.  Ded., 
My  most  sincere  and  entire  friend  M.  Lionel  Cranfield. 
1641  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  Whs.  11.  (1660)  89  It  troubled  him  an 
hundred  times  more  to  be  cast  out  from  this  (more  entire) 
presence.  1643  Horn  &  Robotham  Gate  Lang.  Uni.  xciii. 
§  909  Waiwardnesse  estrangeth  the  entirest  friends,  a  17x8 
Penn  Life  Wks.  1726  I.  232  An  entire  and  constant  Friend. 

4.  Whole,  unbroken,  intact ;  not  mutilated  or 
decayed  ;  undiminished  in  quantity  or  extent. 

"  1631  Donne  Paradoxes  (1652)  86  [A  miser’s  treasure 
profits  no  one;]  Yet  it  remains  intire.  1656  More  Antid. 
Ath.  in.  viii.  (1712)  113  His  body  was  found  entire.  1666 
Evelyn  Diary  7  Sept.,  Nothing  remaining  intire  but  the 
inscription  in  the  architrave.  1697  Potter  Antiq.  Greece 
1.  xxv.  (1715)  132  Their  Estates,  which  were  all  that  time 
preserv’d  entire  to  them.  1727  A.  Hamilton  Neiv  Acc.  E. 
Ind.  I.  x.  102  The  Portugueze  capitulated  to  leave  Ormuze, 
with  all  the  Fortifications  intire.  1805  Wordsw.  Prel. 
iv.  (1850)  101  In  military  garb,  Though  faded  yet  entire. 
1826  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1828)  IV.  xxxvii.  19  The  head¬ 
less  animal  made  the  same  movements  as  when  intire. 

b.  spec.  Of  male  animals  :  Not  castrated.  [So 
in  all  Romanic  langs.] 

•834-43  Southey  Doctor  (1849)  339  What  the  Spaniards 
. .  call  a  Caballo  Padre,  or  what  some  of  our  own  writers 
.  .appellate  an  entire  horse.  1876  Whyte  Melville  Kater- 
felto  vii.  78  The  animal,  though  an  entire  horse  . .  responded 
lovingly  and  gently  to  his  caress. 

c.  Of  immaterial  things :  Unimpaired,  undi¬ 
minished. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  136  But  there  continue  still  in  their 
entire  and  as  flourishing  state  as  euer  the  city  Hebata  and 
Oruros.  163S  A.  Stafford  Fern.  Glory  (1869)  107  The  first 
Principles  of  my  Religion  . .  I  will  preserve  entyre.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  i.  146  If  he  our  Conquerour  . .  Have  left  us 
this  our  spirit  and  strength  intire.  1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  i.  25 
Apprehension,  Memory,  Reason,  all  entire.  1853  Robert¬ 
son  Serm.  Ser.  in.  xvi.  219  When  Christian  principles  were 
left  entire. 

+  d.  Of  a  question  :  Intact  ;  that  has  not  been 
entered  upon.  Of  an  offence:  In  no  degree  atoned 
for  or  ‘  purged  \  Obs. 

1598  Grenewey  Tacitus'  Ann.  m.  xvi.  (1622)  71  Yet  that 
the  offence  committed  against  his  father,  was  entire.  1698 
Sidney  Disc.  Govt.  i.  §  3  (1704)  8  So  that  the  Question  re¬ 
mains  intire,  as  if  he  had  never  mention’d  it. 

e.  Of  persons :  With  unimpaired  strength,  not 
fatigued  or  worn,  fresh.  [So  L.  integer.']  arch. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  vi.  44  Backe  to  fight  againe,  new 
breathed  and  entire.  1628  Hobbes  Thucyd.  (1822)  104  Won 
to  the  war  when  you  were  entire  but  repenting  it  upon  the 
damage.  1665  Mani  ey  Grotius’  Lcnv-C.  Warres  291  Six 
hundred  intire,  beside  two  hundred  sick  and  wounded. 
1853  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  iii.  i.  (1872)  8  He  is  entire, 
powerful  because  he  has  not  spent  his  strength. 

5.  Wholly  of  one  piece;  continuous  throughout ; 
one  and  undivided.  Now  only  in  scientific  use. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  vii.  33  But  all  of  Diamond  perfect 
pure  and  cleene  It  framed  was,  One  massie  entire  mould. 
1604  Shaks.  Oth.  v.  ii.  144  Of  one  entyre  and  perfect  Chry¬ 
solite.  1679  Penn  A ddr.  Prot.  1.  ix.  (1692)  46  Being  but 
one  Entire  Interest  throughout  the  World.  1699DAMPIER 
Voy.  II.  1.  i.  14  A  turn  on  the  East  side  of  the  River,  which 
is  here  entire:  for  a  little  before,  we  met  the  main  stream 
where  it  parts  into  the  2  channels.  1703  Maundrell 
Jouru.  Jems.,  Euphrates,  8pC.  (1732)  4  In  tire  blocks  of 
wood.  1726  Leoni  Albertis  Archit.  I.  42  a,  All  Stone 
should  be  entire  . .  you  may  know  whether  it  is  entire  or 
crack’d.  1786  tr.  Beckford's  Vathek  (1868)  28  The  chasm 
closed,  and  the  ground  became  as  entire  as  the  rest  of  the 
plain.  1817  W.  Selwyn  Law  A isi Prius  1 1 .  860  If  a  hian  be 
imprisoned  . .  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  and  kept  in  prison 
till  the  1st  day  of  February  . .  the  whole  is  one  entire  tres¬ 
pass.  1834  M'Murtrie  Cuviers  Anirn.  Kingd.  200  The 
first  dorsal  entire  ;  while  on  the  contrary  the  last  rays  of  the 
second,  as  well  as  those  of  the  anal  which  correspond  to 
them,  are  detached.  1880  Gray  Struct.  Bot.  vi.  §  5.  245 
The  calyx  or  corolla  when  gamophyllous  . .  is  said  to  be  . . 
entire,  when  the  union  is  complete  to  the  summit  or  border. 

b.  Of  troops  :  P'orming  an  unbroken  body.  Now 
only  in  techn.  phrase  Rank  entire. 

1568  Grafton  Citron.  II.  505  The  Duke  of  Bedford  .. 
made  likewise  an  entier  battayle.  1691  Proc.  agst.  French 
in  Select.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793)  476  They  inarched  intire 
through  the  body  of  the  country.  1833  Regul.  Instr. 
Cavalry  1.  126  The  Squads  should,  .be  formed  rank  entire. 
1879  A.  Forbes  in  Daily  News  13  June  5/6  That  the  true 
tactic  is  to  work  in  rank  entire. 

c.  In  scientific  use :  Having  an  unbroken  out¬ 
line,  without  notches  or  indentations.  Said,  e.g. 
of  leaves,  shells,  certain  parts  of  animal  bodies. 

1757  Miller  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  435  The  leaves  are  intire, 
and  come  to  a  point  at  their  base.  1817  Coleridge  Bing.  Lit. 
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(1847)  II.  209  The  gable  ends  . .  towards  the  street,  some  in 
the  ordinary  triangular  form  and  entire  as  the  botanists  say. 
1828  Stark  Elan.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  180  Last  segment  of  the 
abdomen  entire  or  notched.  1835  Lindley  Introd.  Bot. 
(1848)  I.  261  The  entire  blade  of  the  Box  tree.  1866  Tate 
Brit.  Mollnsks  iii.  45  The  aperture  is  entire  that  is  not 
notched  or  produced  into  a  canal. 

1 6.  Wholly  of  one  kind,  homogeneous ;  free 
from  alien  admixture.  Obs, 

1622-62  Heylin  Cosmogr.  iii.  (1673)  41/2  And  yet  those 
Maronites  though  intire  without  intermixture  are  held, 
etc.  1640  Quarles  Enchirid.  iv.  xcvii,  It  is  . .  a  plaine 
suit  of  one  entyre  cloth.  1648  Petit.  Eastern  Assoc.  14  Were 
both  the  Houses.. so  intire  from  Opinionists.  .as  we  could 
wish.  1683  Brit.  Spec.  39  The  old  Language  of  the  Britains 
who  have  been  . .  curious  to  preserve  it  entire  without  any 
mixture.  1683  Salmon  Doron  Med.  iii.  671  It  preserves  it 
safe  and  intire  from  filth.  1699  Dampier  Voy.  II.  1.  viii. 
157  It  was  brackish :  for  though  the  fresh  water  is  born  up 
by  the  Salt,  and  it  might  be  intire  without  mixture,  yet,  etc. 

b.  Of  qualities,  feelings,  etc. :  Pure,  unmixed. 

Cf.  3. 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  11.  iv.  352  See  now  whether  pure 
Feare,  and  entire  Cowardise,  doth  not  make  thee  wrong 
this  vertuous  Gentlewoman,  to  close  with  vs?  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  iii.  265  Wrauth  shall  be  no  more  Thenceforth,  but  in 
thy  presence  Joy  entire. 

7.  Wholly  reserved  ;  unshared.  Entire  tenancy 
(Law)  :  see  quot. 

1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  137  Entire  Tenancie  is  that  which 
is  contrary  to  severall  Tenancie,  and  signifieth  a  sole  pos¬ 
session  in  one  man.  1707  Hearne  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.) 

I.  339  Mr.  Foulkes  keeping  it  intire  to  himself.  Mod.  He 
has  the  entire  control  of  that  department.  I  will  take  the 
entire  responsibility  of  this  step. 

b.  Entire  to  itself :  secluded,  kept  apart,  private. 

a  1618  Raleigh  Rem.  (1644)  10  That  Aristocracy  be  not 
too  magnificent  nor  intire  to  it  self,  but  communicate  with 
the  people  some  commodities  of  State  or  Government.  1649 
Milton  Eikon.  xxviii,  Those  few  mortifying  hours  that 
should  have  been  entirest  to  themselves. 

II.  In  ethical  sense. 

+  8.  Of  reputations  or  persons  :  Free  from  re¬ 
proach,  unblemished,  blameless.  Obs. 

1577  Holinshed  Chron.  II.  193  Richard  Grafton  was  a 
right  reverend  man  whiles  he  lived  and  of  entier  name  also 
being  dead.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  292  Daughter  of  God 
and  Man,  immortal  Eve,  For  such  thou  art,  from  sin  and 
blame  entire.  1678  R.  Barclay  Apol.  Quakers  x.  §  16.  304 
The  Bishops  and  Apostles  . .  should  be  men  of  most  intire 
manners  and  Life.  1779  J.  Moore  View  Soc.  Fr.  (1789)  I. 
i.  5  He  who  has  the  vigour  to  disentangle  himself  from  the 
snares  of  deep  play  . .  with  his  character  entire  may  be  es¬ 
teemed  a  fortunate  man. 

t  9.  Of  persons  and  their  actions  :  Characterized 
by  integrity  ;  incorruptible,  honest,  upright.  Obs. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  in.  v.  (1554)  77  b  There  was  a  prince, 
full  notable  and  entere  Called  Otanes.  c  1500  Doctr.  Gd. 
Servaunts  in  Poet.  Tracts  (Percy)  3  Be  of  thy  mynde 
peasyble  and  entere.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  (1702)  I.  v. 
516  Some  very  honest  and  intire  Men  stayed  still  there.  Ibid. 

II.  vi.  54  From  whom  he  could  expect  no  entire,  and  upright 
dealing.  1707  Hearne  Collect.  30  May  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  II. 
17  John  Urry  of  Xt  Church,  an  intire  Man. 

1 10.  Of  feelings,  the  heart,  etc.  :  Unfeigned, 
sincere,  genuine,  earnest.  Obs. 

The  examples  of  this  sense  are  often  not  easily  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  those  of  the  still  current  sense  3,  to  which 
expressions  like  entire  affect  ion,  etc.,  if  used  at  all,  would 
now  belong. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  106  Treuly  assoiled  of  god  for 
his  entre  sorwe  of  synne.  c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  7365 
He  hem  met  with  hert  entier.  1509  Fisher  Fun.  Semi. 
C’tess.  Richmond  Wks.  302  But  we  shall  with  moost  entyer 
mindes  beseche  hym.  1535  —  Wks.  382  Draw  nygh  vnto 
hym  with  entiere  deuotion.  1556  Lauder  Tractate  528 
With  hert  Inteir  I  wald  beseik  your  Maiesteis.  1596  Shaks. 
Tant.  Shr.  iv.  ii.  23  Your  entire  affection  to  Bianca.  1650 
Hubbert/Y// Formality  193  That  love,  and  intire  affection 
that  you  bear  to  their  poor  souls,  a  1716  Blackall  Wks. 
(1723)  I.  1 12  The  strictest  Friendships,  the  most  intire  Love, 
and  the  firmest  Peace. 

+  11.  The  notion  1  intimate’  developed  in  sense 
3  b  seems  to  have  suggested  an  association  of  entire 
with  interior.  Hence  perh.  Spenser’s  parts  entire 
=  '  inward  parts  \ 

[1483  Cath.  Angl.,  Entyrly ,  intime.  15..  Cooper  Lat. 
Diet.,  Intime ,  entirely.]  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  viii.  st. 
48  Casting  flakes  of  lustful  fire,  .into  their  hearts  and  parts 
entire. 

+  B.  adv.  a.  Wholly,  completely,  b.  Heartily, 
sincerely,  unfeignedly.  Obs. 

a.  ?#  1400  Chester  PI.  (1843)  1. 193  Seith  fourtie  daies  are 
gone  intier.  Cf.  1707  in  A.  7. 

b.  c  1430  Syr.  Gener.  (Roxn.)  7609  He  that  me  loued  most 
entier.  c  1430  Lydg.  Smyth  <y  his  Dame  467  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P. 

III.  218  She.. thanked  God  intere. 

C.  sb. 

1.  The  whole  ;  the  assemblage  of  all  the  parts ; 
the  full  extent  (of  anything).  In  recent  use  some¬ 
what  rare. 

1 597  Bacon  C outers  Good  Evill  v.  (Arb.)  145  It  is  not 
safe  to  deuide,  but  to  extoll  the  entire  still  in  generall.  1609 
Tourneur  Fun.  Poem  375  The  parts:  the  entire;  and  every 
circumstance  That  was  contingent.  1804  Castlereagh  in 
S.  J  .Owen  W e  lies  ley’ s  Disp.  250  We  have  by  two  wars . .  bound 
up  the  entire  of  Mysore  in  our  dominions.  1832  G.  Downes 
Lett.Cont.  Countries  I.  234  A  range  of  seven  graves,  enclosed 
each  by  lofty  railings — so  that  the  entire  resembles,  etc. 
1842  S.  Lover  Handy  Andy  viii,  The  death  of  her  husband, 
who  left  her  the  entire  of  his  property.  1876  Gladstone 
Synchr.  Homer  193  In  the  entire  of  the  Poems  we  never 
hear  of  a  merchant  ship  of  the  Greeks. 


2.  Entirety ;  completeness. 

1622  Bacon  Hen.  VII ,  158  Maintaining  the  Liberties  of 
Holy  Church  in  their  Entire.  1859  Thackeray  Virgin,  lxiii. 
(D.).  Too  long  to  print  in  entire. 

3.  An  entire  horse  ;  a  stallion. 

1881  J.  F.  Keane  Journ.  Medinah  160  He  bought  two 
young  bay  entires  for  one  hundred  dollars  each.  1886  Daily 
News  14  Dec.  3/1  Four  heavy-looking  grey  entires. 

4.  Short  for  entire  beer :  see  A  2  b. 

Not  now  in  current  use  exc.  on  tavern  sign-boards  and  the 
like,  where  ‘  A.  B.  C.  &  Co's  entire  ’  is  still  advertised. 

1825  Hone  Every-day  Bk.  I.  691  Hagger’s  entire  [humor¬ 
ously  for  ‘  ginger-beer  ’],  two-pence  a  bottle.  1854  Wynter 
Curiosities  Civiliz.  239  On  countless  sign-boards  of  the 
metropolis  this  [porter],  .is  advertised  by  the  title  of  entire,  j 

+  Enti  re,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  adj.] 

1.  trails.  To  make  a  whole  of ;  to  unite. 

1678  Sir  J.  Spelman  Alfred Gt.  (1709)  28  The  West  Saxon 
Kingdom  and  the  Kingdom  of  Kent  became  again  entired 
in  one  in  his  hand. 

2.  To  attach  exclusively ;  also  in  weaker  sense, 
to  attach  closely  or  intimately. 

1624  Heywood  Gunaik.  305  Lamia  was.  .entyred  to  Deme¬ 
trius.  Ibid.  vii.  323  Shee  had  a  bedfellow,  unto  whom  above 
all  others  shee  was  entired.  1655  -  -  Fortune  by  Land  4-  S. 
v.  Wks.  1874  VI.  432,  I  take  my  Sisters  husband,  unto  me 
Therefore  one  most  intir'd. 

Hence  Entired ppl.  a.  =  Entire  3  c. 

1635  Heywood  Hierarch.  1.  37  Theseus  in  Search  of  his 
deare  and  Entired  friend  Perithous. 

Entirely  (ent9i*uli  ,  adj.  and  adv.  Forms:  see 
Entire  and  -ly  1  and  [f.  Entire  a.  +  -ly.] 

+  A.  adj.  (ME.  only),  a.  Full,  complete,  b. 
Sincere,  having  integrity.  Obs. 

14. .  Pol.  Rel.  <5*  L.  Poems  41  Besechinge  you  euer  with 
myn  enterly  hert.  1488  Caxton  Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  10 
Yeuing  up  thankynges  with  enterly  deuocyon.  1497  Bi*. 
Alcok  Mons  Perfect.  B  iij,  Y°  very  enteerly  folowers  of 
Cryste  Ihesu. 

B.  adv. 

+  1.  In  an  entire  state ;  without  diminution  or 
division,  as  a  whole.  Obs. 

(As  in  the  case  of  the  synonyms  ivhole  etc.,  the  adj.  would 
now  be  used  instead  of  the  adv.) 

1491  Act  7  Hen.  VII ,  c.  12  Pream.,  To  preserve  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  Crown  hoolly  and  entierly  without  any  sever- 
aunce  or  decreasing  therof.  1512  Act  4  Hen.  VIII,  c.  19 
§  10  The  hole  summes  . .  delyverd  fully  &  enterely.  1659  : 
Annesley  in  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  464  The  which  was 
read  first  intirely,  and  afterwards,  in  parts. 

2.  Wholly,  completely,  perfectly;  without  ex¬ 
ception  or  reservation. 

c  1400  Maundev.  xii.  (1839)  *39  Thei  kepen  entierly  the 
Comaundement.  c  1430  Freemasonry  241  3ef  that  the 
mayster  a  prentes  have,  Enterlyche  thenne  that  he  hym 
teche.  1481  Caxton  Myrr.  iii.  x.  155  Adam  knewe  all  the 
seuen  scyences  lyberall  entyerly  without  fayllyng  of  a  vvorde. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  vii.  549  And  behold  all  was  entirely  good. 
1706  Hearne  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  171  He  was  intirely 
an  Enemy  to  the  Gross  Errors  of  Popery.  1761  Hume 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  xxxi.  201  His  resolution  of  breaking  intirely 
with  the  court  of  Rome.  1769  Goldsmith  Rom.  Hist. 
(1786)  I.  121  He  was  the  son  of  a  man  entirely  respected 
by  both  parties.  1797  Bewick  Brit.  Birds  (1847)  I-  66 
Another  circle  of  dark  rusty  brown  entirely  surrounds  the 
face.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  20,  I  entirely  agree,  .and 
accept  the  definition. 

U  In  humorous  representations  of  the  speech  of 
Irishmen,  often  placed  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

Mod.  ‘  He's  a  fine  gentleman  entirely’. 

3.  Wholly  and  exclusively,  solely. 

1647  Clarendon  Hist .  Reb.  1.  (1843)  4/2  He  [Villiers]  en¬ 
tirely  disposed  of  all  the  graces  of  the  king.  1672  Cave 
Print.  Chr.  in.  iv.  (16731  331,  I  shall  set  down  the  story  in¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  Author  himself.  1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of 
Diet  400  If  a  Gouty  Person  can  bring  himself  intirely  to  a 
Milk  Diet.  1833  H.  Coleridge  North.  Worthies  (1852)  I. 

16  Middleton  composed  his  life  of  Cicero,  Jortin  his  life  of 
Erasmus,  almost  entirely  from  the  epistles  of  their  respective 
subjects.  1850  Miss  Mitford  in  L'Estrange  Life  III.  xii. 

223  He  [Charles  Kingsley]  did  win  his  own  sweet  wife  en¬ 
tirely  by  this  charm  of  character. 

+  4.  a.  Heartily,  sincerely,  b.  Earnestly.  Obs. 

In  the  later  instances  these  uses  seem  to  approach  or  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  still  current  sense  2. 

a.  a  1340  Hampole  Psaltery i.  4  Fulhard  it  is  to  be  turnyd 
enterly  til  ]>e  bryghthed  and  |?e  pees  of  godis  lyght.  1393 
Langl.  P.Pl.  C.  xviii.  142  Loue  }>yn  enemy  entyerly  'godes 
heste  to  ful-fille.  1467  Mann.  <y  Househ.  Exp.  (1841)  172 
Ryte  worschepeful  and  my  enterly  welbeloved  frend.  1586 
A.  Day  Eng.  Secretaiy  1.  (1625)  27  The  griefe  that  by  my 
selfe  among  many  others,  for  hislosse,  is  entirely  conceived. 
1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  iii.  ii.  228  They  are  intirely  wel¬ 
come.  1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler  22,  I  intirely  wish  .. 
more  wisdom  to  that  Plantation.  1711  Addison  Sped. 
No.  170  p  2  The  Apprehension  that  he  is  not  equally  beloved 
by  the  Person  whom  he  entirely  loves.  1722  Journ.  through 
Eng.  (ed.  2)  I.  131,  I  that  love  the  Country  entirely .. have 
fixt  my  Residence  here  [Epsom]. 

b.  a  1400  I  sum  bras  434  To  Ihesu  Criste  than  prayes  he,  And 
enterely  hym  bysoghte.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  1183  pat  pey 
wolden  prej^e  for  Alfynes  soule  enterly.  Ibid.  31 1  He  loked 
bo  more  entierlocure  towarde  pat  tombe.  1455  Paston  Lett. 
No.  230  I.  319  Praying  you  interlych  to  bie  with  me  at 
dyner  on  Seynt  Benctt  day.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer 
128  Entierly  desiryng  thy  fatherly  goodnes.  1590  Spenser 
F.  Q.  1.  xi.  32  Gan  to  highest  God  entirely  pray.  1606  G. 
W[oodcocke]  tr.  Hist.  Ivcfine  91  a,  They  intirely  besought 
them,  .they  would  now  be  bould  in  the  ouerthrow. 

Entireness  (entaiounes).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality,  state,  or  condition  of  being  entire. 

1.  Wholeness,  completeness  ;  undiminished,  un¬ 
broken,  or  undivided  condition.  In  its  entire  ness : 


as  a  whole.  Of  qualities,  states,  actions,  etc. : 
Thoroughness,  fullness,  perfectness. 

1599  Sandys  Europx  Spec.  (1637)  J32  To  reprint  them  in  their 
first  entirenesse.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  v.  §  2  A  steme 
[of  a  tree]  hath  a  dimension  and  quantitie  of  entyrenes  and 
continuance  before  it  come  to  discontinue  and  break  itself 
into  Armes.  1614  Bp.  Hall  Heaven  upon  Earth  §  18  One  is 
sicke  of  his  neighbour’s  field,  whose  misshapen  angles  . . 
hinder  his  Lordship  of  entirenesse.  1680  S.  Mather  Iren. 
11  A  Church  in  an  Island,  .must  not  be  denyed  intireness  of 
Jurisdiction  within  itself.  1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  75 
The  evenness  and  entireness  of  the  Edge.  1796  Burke 
Regie.  Peace  Wks.  1842  II.  325  They  come  to  attack  your 
king  . .  together  with  the  entireness  of  the  empire.  1817 
Coleridge  Biog.  Lit.  159  That  satisfying  entireness,  that 
complete  adequateness  of  the  manner  to  the  matter  which 
so  charms  us  in  Anacreon.  1861  Mill  Utilit.  iii.  49  That 
entireness  of  sympathy  with  all  others.  1870  Bowen  Logic 
7  We  can  more  easily  grasp  it  in  thought,  and  contemplate  it 
at  once  in  its  entireness. 

+  2.  Wholeness  or  oneness  of  feeling  with  an¬ 
other  ;  close  friendship,  familiarity,  intimacy. 

1599  Sandys  Europae  Spec.  (1632)  171  Their  alliance  or 
rather  meere  entirenesse  with  Spaine.  1612  5  Bp.  Hall 
Contempt.  O.  T.  vi.  i,  Whither  shall  wee  impute  it,  but  to 
his  more  intyrenesse  with  God.  1620  Horx  Sub.  43  Their 
entirenesse  and  inwardnesse  with  the  men  of  the  greatest 
name.  1673  Lady's  Call.  11.  §  2.  69  That  entireness  and 
affection  which  is  the  soul  of  marriage. 

+  3.  Wholeness  of  feeling  or  thought;  integrity, 
honesty,  sincerity.  Obs. 

1549  Cover  dale  Erasm.  Par.  Coloss.  ii.  5  If  I  espye  your 
entiernes  and  godly  condicions  either  to  be  in  ieoperdie  or 
to  be  inconstant  &  wauer.  —  2  Cor.  viii.  18  Whose  fay  the  and 
entyrenesse  in  preachynge  the  gospell.  .is  well  tryed.  1631 
Gouge  God's  Arrcnvs  1.  §  56.  98  An  especiall  point  of  sin¬ 
cerity  consisteth  in  the  fore-said  intirenesse. 

Entirety  (entaDuti).  Forms:  6  entiertee, 
7,  9  entierty,  8  entierity,  9-  entirety.  Also 
7  intierty.  [ad.  AF.  entiertie ,  OF.  entierete L. 
integritdt-em,  f.  integer',  see  Entire.] 

Johnson  1755  has  only  the  form  entierty,  which  continued 
in  legal  use  into  the  present  century. 

1.  The  state  or.  condition  of  being  entire  ;  com¬ 
pleteness,  fullness,  integrity,  perfection ;  esp.  in 
phrase  In  its  entirety :  in  its  complete  form,  as 
a  whole. 

1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  89  Deragotorye  to  the  entiertee  and 
fulnes  of  Christes  ones  sacrifice.  1630  Prynne  A  nti-A  rmiti. 
163  They  haue  an  intirety,  a  fulnesse  in  themselues.  1765  9 
Blackstone  Comm.  (R.)t  This  is  the  natural  and  regular 
consequence  of  the  union  and  entirety  of  their  interest. 
i847  J-  Wilson  Chr.  North  (1857)  F  259  Its  entirety — its 
unity,  which  is  so  perfect.  1853  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  iii. 
xv.  181  The  Christian  Church  taken  in  its  entirety.  1878 
Bosvv.  Smith  Carthage  183  All  chance  of  fulfilling  it  [his 
religious  mission]  in  its  entirety  had  passed  away  for  ever. 

b.  Law.  The  entire  or  undivided  possession  of 
an  estate  ;  esp.  in  phrase  By  entireties ,  when  two 
parties  are  jointly  seised  of  a  whole  estate,  and 
neither  is  exclusive  possessor  of  a  part.  Cf. 
Moiety. 

1613  Sir  H.  Finch  Law  (1636)  10  They  shall  not  haue  the 
land  by  entierties,  but  by  moities  ioyntly.  a  1626  Bacon 
Office  of  Alienations  (R.),  Sometimes  the  attorney,  .setteth 
down  an  entierty,  where  but  a  moiety,  a  third,  or  fourth 
part  only  was  to  be  passed.  1809  Bawdwen  Domesday  Bk. 
615  Rayner  claims  the  Entierty  of  the  Church.  1818  Cruise 
Digest  V.  356  A  husband  seised  jointly  with  his  wife,  whether 
by  moieties  or  entireties.  1858  Ld.  St.  Leonards  Handy 
Bk.  Prope7‘ty  Law  11.  7  A  purchaser  cannot  be  compelled, 
even  in  equity,  to  take  an  undivided  part  of  an  estate.. if 
he  contracted  for  the  entirety. 

2.  The  whole ;  the  sum  total. 

1856  Kane  A  ret.  Expl.  II.  i.  21  You  have  the  entirety  of 
our  outfit.  1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life  Introd.  24  Those 
other  characters  must  relate  . .  to  the  entirety  of  the  organism 
as  such.  1885  Times  (weekly  ed.)  10  July  20/3  The  entirety 
containing  about  26  acres. 

Entitative  (emtitt-tiv),  a.  Metaph.  [ad.  med. 
L.  entitativus,  f.  entitat-cm  :  see  Entity.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  mere  existence  of  anything. 
Entitative  act :  transl.  L.  actus  entitativus,  a  term 
used  by  the  Scotists  to  denote  ‘  material  ’  as  op¬ 
posed  to  ‘  formal  ’  or  ‘  quiditative  ’  actuality. 

The  word  act  in  this  phrase  has  its  scholastic  sense,  ‘  that 
which  differentiates  an  “actual"  from  a  “potential”  exist¬ 
ence'.  Duns  Scotus,  differing  from  Aquinas,  recognized 
two  kinds  of  ‘  act i.  e.  two  senses  or  degrees  in  which  a 
thing  might  be  said  to  have ‘actual’ existence  :  in  one  sense 
it  is  ‘  actual  ’  if  it  simply  possesses  the  ‘  matter '  by  virtue  of 
which  it  has  any  existence  other  than  merely  potential ;  in 
the  other  sense,  it  is  actual  only  when  it  possesses  the  ‘form  ’ 
which  gives  it  specific  existence.  Hence  in  the  language  of 
his  disciples  the  entitative  act  is  the  ‘  matter  ’  of  an  actually 
existing  thing,  while  the  formal  act  is  its  ‘  form' ;  or,  more 
accurately,  they  denote  the  possession  of  ‘  matter  ’  and  ‘  form  ’ 
respectively. 

[^1308  Duns  Scotus  Sent.  xi.  iii.  §  11  Uno  modo  actus 
est  differentia  entis  opposita  potentiae . .  Alio  modo  actus  dicit 
habitudinem  illam  quam  dicit  forma  ad  informabile  et  ad 
totum  cujus  est.  1520  Lychetus  Comm,  on  Duns  Scotus ’ 
Sent.  11.  xii.  §  19  Sicut  forma  est  actus  formalis  quia  potest 
informare  per  receptionem  ipsius,  ita  etiam  materia  est  actus 
entitativus.]  c  1600  Timon  iv.  iii.  (1842)  66  Whether  there 
be  a  man  in  the  moone  . .  which  may  have  there  really  and 
intrinsecally  an  entitative  acte  and  essence,  besides  a  formall 
existence.  1628  Bp.  Hall  Old  Relig.  49  The  bold  Schooles 
dare  say  that  the  naturall  and  entitatiue  value  of  the  Workes 
of  Christ  was  finite,  though  the  morall  value  was  infinite. 
c  1630  Jackson  Creed  vi.  xi.  Wks.  VI.  116  There  is  more 
entitative  goodness  in  being  a  man  than  in  being  a  lion. 
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1743  J.  Ellis  Kttowl.  Div.  Th.  iv.  28g  Whether  . .  the  enti- 
tative  material  act  of  sin  be  physically  or  morally  good? 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  an  entity ;  having  real 
existence. 

1862  F.  Hall  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  272  When  a  man  mis¬ 
takes  a  rope  for  a  snake  . .  the  man’s  misconception,  which 
is  entitative,  is  the  cause  of  his  fear. 

Hence  E  ntitatively  adv.,  in  an  entitative 
manner ;  as  a  mere  existence. 

1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  III.  55  The  whole  act  considered 
entitatively  and  naturally.  1696  Lorimek  Goodwin's  Disc. 
yii.  135  There  cannot  be  a.  Conditional  Will  in  God,  that 
is  . .  subjectively,  or  entitatively  Conditional.  1751  Cham¬ 
bers  Cycl.  s.v.,  Peter,  entitatively  taken,  is  Teter,  as  a  thing, 
a  substance,  a  man,  etc.  without  any  r«^ard  to  his  being  a 
lord,  a  husband,  learned,  etc.  1818  in  Todd  ;  and  in  mod. 
Diets. 

Entitle  (entai't’l),  v.  Forms :  5-7  entytle, 
(entytel,  -titele),  5-  entitle.  Also  5-7  in- 
tytle,  (intitele),  5-9  intitle.  See  also  Intitule. 
[a.  AF.  entitle-r,  OF.  entiteler,  entiluler ,  mod.Fr. 
intituler,  corresp.  to  Pr.  mtitolar,  intitular,  It. 
intitolarc,  late  L.  intitulare,  f.  in  in  +  tilulus 
Title.] 

I.  From  Title  =  ‘  superscription,  designation  ’. 

1.  trails.  To  furnish  (a  literary  work,  a  chapter, 
etc.)  with  a  heading  or  superscription  ;  in  early  use 
gen.  (cf.  Title  sb.).  ‘Subsequently  only  in  nar¬ 
rower  sense  :  To  give  to  (a  book,  etc.)  a  designa¬ 
tion  by  which  it  is  to  be  cited,  or  which  indicates 
the  nature  of  its  contents.  Chiefly  with  comple¬ 
mentary  obj.  ;  also  const,  f  by,  +  with. 

a-  c  1381  Chaucer  Pari.  Ponies  30  This  booke.  .Entitled 
was  right  thus.  .Tullius  of  the  dreame  of  Scipion.  1388 
Wyclif  Jerome' s  Prol.  Pom.,  The  epistil . . that  to  Ebrues 
ys  writen..is  not  entitlid  with  his  [Paul’s]  name.  1483 
Caxton  Cato  Aijb,  This  book.. ought  to  be  entytled  the 
reule  and  gouernement  of  the  body  and  of  the  sowle.  1581 
Mulcaster  Positions  Ep.  Ded.  (1887)  5,  I  haue  entitled 
the  booke  Positions.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  iii.  §  9 
To  dedicate  them  [books],  .to  private  and  equal  friends,  or 
to  entitle  the  books  with  their  names.  1792  London  Pev. 
Nov.  363  This  section  Mr.  S.  entitles,  ‘Of  the  Use  and 
Abuse  of  general  Principles  in  Politics'.  1888  H.  Morlky 
Png .  Writers  III.  179  A  book  entitled  ‘  De  Nugis  Curi- 
alium 

0.  1432-50  tr.  Higdon  (Rolls)  I.  25  In  his  Policraticon, 

whom  he  intitlede  de  Nugis  Curialium.  1534  Ed.  Berners 
Gold.  Bk.  M.  A  urel.  (1546)  B  iiij  b,  I  will  intitle  this  boke 
the  Golden  boke.  1542  3  Act  34  35  Hen .  VIII ,  c.  1 

Bookes  . .  intiteled  . .  the  psalter,  primers,  praiers,  statutes 
and  lawes  of  this  realme.  1738  Birch  Life  Milton  Wks. 
1738  I.  76  The  Icon  was  at  first  intitled  by  the  King  Suspiria 
Regalia.  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  Contents  7  Extracts 
from  a  Book  intitled  the  Storm. 

+  b.  To  inscribe,  dedicate  (a  book)  to  a  person. 

1460  Capgrave  Citron.  152  Doctour  Gylis.  .entitelid  it  [the 
bok  of  Governauns  of  Princes]  to  Philip,  dauphin  of  Frauns. 
1607  Hieron  Wks.  Ded.  before  p.  429  I.  Pp  iiij,  I  haue 
thought  good  to  commend  some  of  my  poore  labours  vnto 
you,  by  a  more  particular  entitling  them  to  your  name. 

t  c.  To  ascribe  (a  literary  work)  to  an  author. 
AVith  mixed  notion  of  5  c. 

*55°  Cranmer  Defence  50  b,  In  an  other  booke,  entitled  to 
sainct  Augustine,  is  written  thus,  etc.  1575  F ulke  Confnt. 
Doctr.  Purg.  (1577)  216  Ecclesiasticus  and  the  booke  of 
Wisdome,  falsely  intitled  to  Salomon.  1671  Stubbe  Reply 
17  My  Adversaries  will  here  allow  no  other  Book  to  be  En¬ 
titled  unto  theR.S.  but  what  is  licensed  by  their  President. 
1609  Bentley  Phal.  Introd.  14  Dionysius  made  a  Tragedy 
called  Parthenopaeus,  and  intitled  it  to  Sophocles.  1724 
Swift  Let.  28  Apr.  The  other  [tract]  is  entitled  to  a 
Weaver,  .but  thought  to  be  the  work  of  a  better  hand. 

f  d.  ?  To  prefix  the  name  of  (an  alleged  author) 
to.  Obs .  (Perh.  belongs  to  5.) 

a  1745  Swift  <T.\  We  have  been  entitled,  and  have  had 
our  names  prefixed  at  length  to  whole  volumes  of  mean 
productions. 

2.  To  bestow  on  (a  person)  a  certain  title  or 
designation  expressing  his  rank,  office,  or  char¬ 
acter  ;  to  speak  of  (a  person)  by  a  certain  title. 
Formerly  also,  to  give  a  certain  designation  to 
(a  thing).  Const,  as  in  1. 

a.  1447  Bokenham  <  1835'  Introd.  3  Galfryd  of  Vng- 

lond  in  nis  newe  werk  Entytlyd  thus  as  I  can  aspyeGalfridus 
Anglicus.  1589  R.  Harvey  PI.  Perc.  7  It  were  enough  to 
entitle  those  Browne  Sectaries  of  the  Blacke  Prince,  with  the 
name  of  traytors.  1602  Fulbecke  Pandccies  21  The  kings 
and  Queenes  of  England  entitling  themselues  kings  and 
Queenes  of  Fraunce.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  171  Next 
favourable  thou,  Who  highly  thus  to  entitle  me  voutsaf’st. 
1683  Ray  Corr.  (1848)  135  He  entitles  it  Conyza  acris  annua 
alba.  1711  Hearne Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  147  Please 
entitle  S.  only  Bart,  i860  Pusey  Min.  Proph.  Joel  iii.  16 
Here  entitled  by  the  incommunicable  name  of  God. 

0.  x593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  1.  ii.  33  That  which  in  meane 

men  we  intitle  patience,  Is  pale  cold  cowardice.  1596  — 
Tam.  Shr.  iv.  v.  61  And  now  by  Law,  as  well  as  reuerent 
age,  I  may  intitle  thee  my  Iouing  Father.  1605  Camden 
Rem.  35  Mawd  . .  who  intitled  herselfe  Empresse.  1728 
Morgan  Algiers  II.  ii.  232  They  intitled  him  Sultan. 

f  3.  To  write  down  under  proper  titles  or  head¬ 
ings.  Obs. 

a.  c  1430  Eydg.  in  Lay  Folks  Mass  Bk.  (1879)  394  Somme 
cntytlenn  hem  in  smale  tookes  of  Report.  1463  Paston  Lett. 
No.  477  II.  138  And  more  thinges  . .  which  I  entytelyd  in  a 
scrowe.  1533  Frith  Ans’iv.  More's  Lett.  Pref.  Aijb,  He 
desired  me  to  entitle  the  somme  of  my  wordes&  wryte  them 
for  hym. 

P-  >533  4  Act  25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  21  §  9  One  sufficient 
clerke.  .snail  intitle  in  his  bokes  and  enroll  of  recorde  such 


other  writinges.  1582  Bhntley  Mon.  Matroncs,  After  the 
good  example  of  the  learned  fathers  of  our  time,  to  intitle, 
reduce,  &  applie  those  other  godlie  meditations  &  praiers. 

II.  From  Title  —  1  right  to  possession  \ 

4.  To  furnish  (a  person)  with  a  ‘  title 9  to  an 
estate.  Hence  gen.  to  give  (a  person  or  thing) 
a  rightful  claim  to  a  possession,  privilege,  desig¬ 
nation,  mode  of  treatment,  etc.  Const,  to  with 
sb.  or  inf.  ;  also  simply.  Now  said  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  of  circumstances,  qualities,  or  actions  ; 
formerly  often  of  personal  agents. 

a.  1468  W.  Worcester  in  Paston  Lett.  No.  582  II.  314, 
I .  .entitled  no  crettur  to  na  place.  1530  Palsgr.  538/1  By 
what  meanes  is  he  entyteled  unto  these  landes.  1649  Selden 
Laws  Eng.  1.  xlvii.  (1739)  77  The  Emperor  could  entitle  the 
Pope  to  no  power  here,  because  none  he  had.  1652  T.  Whit¬ 
field  Doctr.  A  rmin.  8  His  dying  for  the  elect  is  a  sufficient 
ground  to  entitle  him.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  257  p  8 
[God]  will  hereafter  entitle  many  to  the  Reward  of  Actions 
which  they  had  never  the  Opportunity  of  Performing.  1725 
De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  11840)  289  Such  a  quantity  as 
might  entitle  that  water  to  the  name  of  the  Golden  Lake. 
1798  Ferriar  Certain  Varieties  Man  223  Every  man  thinks 
himself  entitled  to  observe  and  to  publish.  1818  Cruise 
Digest  I.  138  The  first  tenant  in  tail  who  is  born  becomes 
entitled  to  any  timber  felled  by  the  tenant  for  life.  1826 
Henry  Elctn.  Client.  I.  635  The  remaining  salts  of  alumina 
have  no  properties  sufficiently  important  to  entitle  them  to 
a%separate  description.  1832  Ht.  Martineau  Denterara  ii. 
15  Better  entitled  than  most  of  his  brethren  to  complain  of 
neglect.  1838  De  Morgan  Ess.  Probab.  188  If  each  had 
been  entitled  to  his  fraction  of  the  sum  which  would  have 
become  due  had  he  lived  to  the  end  of  the  year.  1875  Poste 
Gains  iii.  comm. Jed.  2)  396  The  obligation  by  which  theco- 
creditors  are  entitled. 

[3.  1495  Act  11  lien.  VII ,  c.  2  §  4  It  shalbe  laufull  to 

every  man  intitled  to  have  the  seid  penaltie  to  distreyne  for 
it.  1571  Campion  Hist.  Irel.  (1633)  70  Intytled  to  thirty 
thousand  marks  yearely.  1695  tr.  Colbatc/is  New  Light 
Chirurg.  Put  out  p.  iii,  With  how  much  Justice  it’s  intitled 
to  such  a  Name.  1741  Richardson  Pamela  I.  46  Who., 
thinks  himself  intitled  to  call  me  Bold  face.  1769  Robertson 
C/ias.  V,  III.  ix.  133  A  higher  rank  in  the  temple  of  fame 
than  either  his  talents  or  performances  intitle  him  to  hold. 

b.  spec.  To  furnish  with  a  Title  to  orders. 

1720  Bp.  Kennett  Monit.  Clergy  Pcterbor.  1.  16,  I  must 
expect  and  insist  upon  it,  that  you  Intitle  no  Curate,  with¬ 
out,  etc. 

+  c.  To  invest  with  an  office,  etc.  Obs. 

1584  Fenner  Def.  Ministers  (1587)  38  Seeing  you  must 
. .  intitle  the  Magistrate  with  the  Pastors  office.  1662 
Fuller  Worthies  (1840^,  Bring  the  last  who  was  entitled., 
with  that  dignity. 

+  d.  To  qualify,  render  apt.  Const,  to.  Obs. 

•627  77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xix.  33  There  is  a  nobleness 
in  the  mind  of  man,  which  of  it  self,  intitles  it  to  the  hatred 
of  what  is  ill.  1650  Fuller  PisgaJi  402  The  Temple,  .visibly 
intitled  itself  to  fortification. 

t  0.  To  assign  the  possession  of  (something)  to ; 
to  settle  (an  estate)  on  a  person.  Obs. 

1608  Hieron  Defence  11.  25  The  attribute  ‘your  Prince', 
giuen  to  Michael,  entitleth  the  name  Michael  to  Christ  only. 
1674  R.  Godfrey  Inj.  J-  Ab.  Physic  145  He  intitled  his 
Inheritance  on  his  Sister. 

+  f.  Phrase,  To  entitle  and  engage. 

16^1  Milton  Ch.  Discip.  1.  4  To  entitle  and  engage  a 
glorious  name  to  gross  corruption.  1649  Nicholas  Papers 
(1886)  149  To  intitle  and  engage  the  Queen  to  espouse  as  her 
owne  quarrell  whatever  reflects  upon  Lord  Jermyn. 

f  5.  To  regard  or  treat  (a  person)  as  having  a 
title  to  something.  Hence,  to  represent  (a  person 
or  thing)  as  the  agent,  cause,  or  subject  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  action,  effect,  condition,  or  quality.  Const. 
in ,  to,  with  sb.,  rarely  with  inf.  Obs. 

a.  1646  Jasper  MAiNE.SVr///.  agst. False  Proph. 2  N everplot 
was  hatcht  to  disturb  the  Commonwealth,  but  the  writings 
of  some  Sybill  or  other  were  entitled  to  that  plot.  1662 
Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  111.  iii.  §  7  Supposing  Gods  giving 
man  this  freedom  of  will,  doth  not  entitle  him  to  be  the 
author  of  evill.  1672  Sir  T.  Browne  Lett.  Friend  vii. 
(1881)  131,  I  was  not  so  curious  to  entitle  the  stars  unto  any 
concern  of  his  death.  1690  Locke  Govt.  1.  xi.  §  154  How 
ready  Zeal  for  Interest  and  Party  is  to  entitle  Christianity 
to  their  Designs. 

0.  1607-12  Bacon  Ess.  Praise  (Arb.)  352  Wherein  a  man 

is.  .most  defective,  .that  will  the  flatterer  intitle  him  to  per¬ 
force.  1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  11.  100  Nor  intitle 
God  in  our  impotent,  .fansyes..  1663  J.  Spencer  Prodigies 
(1665)  359  An  event  to  which  I  incline  to  intitle  the  especial 
agency  of  the  Devil. 

t  b.  rcjl .  To  lay  claim  to.  Obs. 

1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  1.  i.  §  4  Churches  are  generally 
ambitious  to  entitle  themselves  to  Apostles,  for  their 
Founders.  167a  Bp.  Lloyd  Fun.  Serm.  Bp.  Wilkins,  To 
entitle  themselves  to  dying  men,  even  those,  whose  whole 
life  was  a  testimony  against  them,  a  1718  Penn  Life  Wks. 
1726  1. 155  Such  as  intitle  themselves  to  Christianity,  whilst 
Strangers  to  the  Terrors  of  the  Lord  for  Sin. 

f  c.  To  impute  (something)  to.  Obs.  Cf.  1  c. 

1630  Prynne  A nti-A  rmin.  267  What  Testimonies  their 
opposite  Arminian  Errors.. can  rake  vp  together,  to  intitle 
them  vnto  our  Church.  1647  II.  More  Poems  Pref.,  If  we 
can  but  once  entitle  our  opinions,  .to  Religion,  a  1662  [see 
Entitling  vbl.  sb.  ]  1665  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  37  Intitling 

the  Opinion  of  Intentional  Species  to  Aristotle. 

Hence  Entitled  ppl.  a.,  that  has  a  title  or  quali¬ 
fication  ;  qualified.  Entitling  vbl.  sb.  Enti-tle- 
ment,  a  means  of  entitling  ;  a  designation,  name. 
Enti  tler,  one  who  entitles,  or  gives  a  title  or 
name  to. 

1869  Daily  News  9  Dec.,  The  objections  of  entitled  op- 
posers.  a  1662  Heylyn  Life  A  bp.  Laud  (1668;  127  The 


entitling  of  the*e  Doctrines  to  the  name  of  Arminius.  1835 
Tail s  Mag.  II.  670  Objections  were  raised  ..against  so 
unlucky  an  entitlement.  1653  Ashwell  Fidcs  A  post.  225 
And  this  may  be  therefore  judged  the  ..  most  likely  to  be 
intended  by  the  first  entitlers. 

Entitule,  obs.  var.  Intitule  v.  arch.  =  Entitle. 

Entity  (emtiti).  Forms  :  7  entitie,  -ye,  (en- 
tite),  7-  entity,  [ad.  late  L.  cntitdt  em,  f.  ens, 
enti-s :  see  Ens.  Cf.  Fr.  entite ,  It.  ent  it  d,  Sp. 
entitad. 

The  orig.  sense  was  abstr.,  but,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  tendency  of  such  words,  it  early  acquired  a  c oner. 
sense  (  =  Ens),  which  predominates  in  mod.  use.] 

1.  Being,  existence,  as  opposed  to  non-existence  ; 
the  existence,  as  distinguished  from  the  qualities 
or  relations,  of  anything. 

1596  Bell  Surv.  Popery  m.  ix.  372  God.  .is  the  principall 
agent  of  the  real  and  positive  entities  thereof.  1647  H . 
More  Song  of  Soul,  Antipsychopannychia  in.  xxix,  Both 
Night  and  Coldnesse  . .  have  reall  entitie.  1656  Hobbes 
Liberty,  Necess.  4-  C.  (1841)  135  Entity  is  better  than  nonen¬ 
tity.  1710  Berkeley  Princ.  Hum.  Ktunvl.  §  81  The  positive 
abstract  idea  of  quiddity,  entity,  or  existence.  1830  Her- 
schell  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  108  In  the  to  of  and  the  to  mi  of, 
that  is  to  say,  in  entity  and  nonentity.  1837  9  Hallam 
Hist.  Lit.  (1847)  III.  iii.  §  9.  305  Entity  or  real  being. 

2.  That  which  constitutes  the  being  of  a  thing ; 
essence,  essential  nature. 

1643  R.  O.  Mans  Mort.  vii.  54  He,  that  is,  his  Entite, 
person,  even  all  that  went  to  make  him  man.  1648 
Crashaw  Steps  to  Temple  81  Dear  hope  !..The  entity  of 
things  that  are  not  yet.  a  1688  Cudworth  Immut.  Morality 
( 1731  >  16  It  is  impossible  any  Thing  should  Be.,  without  a 
Nature  or  Entity.  1785  Reid  Int.  Powers  399  For  the 
entity  of  all  theoretical  truth  is  nothing  else  but  clear  in¬ 
telligibility. 

3.  concr.  Something  that  has  a  real  existence; 
an  Ens,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  function, 
attribute,  relation,  etc.  +  Rational  entity  :  =  L. 
ens  rationis,  a  thing  which  has  an  existence  only 
as  an  object  of  reason. 

1628  T.  Spencer  Logick  209Thespecificall  difference  is  a 
rationall  entitie  and  no  more.  1685  Boyle  Enq.  Notion  Nat. 
22  This  Death .  .  is  neither  a  Substance,  nor  a  Positive  Entity, 
but  a  meer  Privation.  1735  8  Bolincbkoke  On  Parties  139 
'Till  it  becomes  an  ideal  Entity,  like  the  Utopia.  1855  H. 
Spencer  Princ.  Psychol.  (1872)  I.  v.  x.  626  No  effort  of 
imagination  enables  us  to  think  of  a  shock,  however  minute, 
except  as  undergone  by  an  entity.  1871  Darwin  Desc. 
Man  I.  vii.  228  Those.. must  look  at  species  either  as 
separate  creations  or.  .distinct  entities. 

b.  An  actual  quantity  (however  small).  Obs. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  123  Eruptions  of  Aire,  though  small 
and  slight,  give  an  Entitle  of  Sound. 

c.  (See  quot.) 

1881  Spottiswoode  in  Nature  No.  624.  572  In  some  tubes, 
the  exhaustion  of  which  is  very  moderate,  .the  blocks  of 
light  termed  entities  by  Mr.  De  I.a  Rue  are  formed. 

4.  indefinitely.  What  exists  ;  ‘  being  ’  generally. 

1604  Edmonds  Obsen’.  C.vsar’s  Comm.  39  Our  knowledge 

were  equall  to  vniuersall  entitie.  1670  Eachakd  Cant. 
Clergy  56  We  be  but  mites  of  entity,  and  crumbs  of  some¬ 
thing.  1699  Garth  Dispens.  3  How  the  dim  Speck  of 
Entity  began  T'extend  its  recent  Form,  and  stretch  to 
Man.  1829  I.  Taylor  Enthus.  ii.  (1867)  31  He  has  become 
. .  infinitely  less  than  an  atom  . .  an  incalculable  fraction  of 
positive  entity  ! 

Ento-  (ent o'),  prefix  (  before  a  vowel  commonly 
reduced  to  ent-'),  repr.  Gr.  tvrds  within,  inside,  in 
many  compounds  of  mod.  formation  relating  to 
anatomy  and  biology,  as  E'ntoblast  [Gr.  PAaorus 
sprout],  the  nucleolus  of  a  cell.  Emtocalca- 
neal  a.  (see  quot.  and  Calcaneal).  Entocon- 
dyloid  a.  [Gr.  ubvSvA-os  knuckle  +  -oid]  (see 
quot.).  Entocu  neiform  a.  (see  quot.  and  Cu¬ 
neiform).  E'utocyst  (see  quot.  and  Cyst). 
E  ntoderm  [Gr.  bippa  skin],  the  outer  layer  of 
the  blastoderm,  also  called  hypoblast.  Ento- 
ga  stric  a.  [see  Gastric],  pertaining  to  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  gastric  cavity. 
Entoglossal  a.  [Gr.  yAuioo-a  the  longue  +  -al], 
a  term  applied  to  one  of  the  bones  of  the  hyoidean 
arch  in  some  fishes,  which  supports  the  tongue. 
Entome  tatarse  [mod.L.  metatarsus ],  the  bones 
between  the  tarsus  and  the  toes :  see  quot.  for 
Entocalcaneal.  Entopa  rasite  (See  quot.  1861); 
hence  Emtoparasitic  a.  E-ntoperi  pheral  a. 
(see  quot.  and  Peripheral).  E  ntophyte  [Gr. 
ipvruv  plant],  a  plant  growing  within  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  other  plants  or  animals ;  hence  Ento- 
phytic  a.  Entopro  ctous  a.  [Gr.  irpaiKTos  anus, 
rump],  belonging  to  the  Entoprocta,  a  class  of 
Polyzoa,  in  which  the  anus  lies  within  the  circle 
of  tentacles.  Entopterygoid  a.  [see  Ptery¬ 
goid]  (see  quot.).  Ento  ptic  a.  [see  Optic],  re¬ 
lating  to  the  appearance  of  the  different  internal 
structures  of  the  eye;  hence  Entoptics  sb.  (see 
q»ot.).  Entosternal  a.  [see  Sternal],  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  entosternum  or  median  piece  of  the 
sternum  or  breastbone,  very  largely  developed  in 
birds.  Ento  tic  a.  [see  Otic],  pertaining  to  or 
occurring  in  the  inner  ear.  E  ntotympa  nic  a. 
[see  Tympanic],  situated  within  the  tympanum  or 
drum  of  the  car. 
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1864  Webster,  *Entoblast ,  the  nucleolus  of  a  cell.  1854 
Owen  in  Circ.  Sc.  (c.  1865)  II.  74/1  One  [process],  called 
the  entocalcaneal’,  projects  from  below  the  entocondyloid 
cavity,  and  from  the  back  part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  *en- 
tometatarse.  Ibid.  The  inner  of  the  two  cavities  for  the 
condyles.. is  the  ** entocondyloid’  cavity.  1855  —  Skel.  $ 
Teeth  254  The  brachial  artery  pierces  the  entocondyloid 
ridge.  1854  —  in  Circ .  Sc.  (c.  18651 H.  81/2  The  *entocunei- 
form  bone.  1872  Mivart  Elern.  Atiat.  186  Of  the  three 
cuneiform  bones,  the  innermost,  the  ento-cuneiform  is  the 
largest.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  *  Entocyst,  the  inner  layer  of 
the  cuticular  envelope  of  the  Polyzoa.  1879  tr.  Haeckel's 
Evol.  Man  I.  iii.  67  The  lower,  which  forms  the  organs  of 
digestion  and  reproduction,  Huxley  called  the  *Entoderm, 
or  Inner-layer.  1877  Huxley  A  nut.  Inv.  An.  iii.  150  The 
details  of  this  process  of  *entogastric  gemmation  have  been 
traced  by  Haeckel  in  Carmarina  hastata.  1878  Bell  Ge- 
genbauers  Comp.  Anal.  472  The  rudimentary  first  arch 
fuses  to  form  the  so-called  *entoglossal  bone.  1861  Hulme 
tr.  Moquin-T and  on'  11.  vii.  324  Some  writers  have  pro¬ 
posed  to  call  them  [Entozoa]  *Ento-parasites.  1876  Davis 
Polaris  Exp.  App.  653  All  the  animals  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  for  ecto-  and  ento-parasites.  1861  H.  Macmillan 
Footn.  Page  Nat.  167  Animals  of  feeble  vitality  . .  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  free  from  these  *ento-parasitic  plants.  1855 
H.  Spencer  Pritic.  Psychol.  (1870)  I.  250  Those  [feelings] 
internally  initiated,  which  we  may  conveniently  call  *ento- 
peripheral.  1861  H.  Macmillan  Footn.  Page  Nat.  167 
Upwards  of  ten  species  of  *entophytes  have  already  been 
discovered  parasitic  upon  man.  1847-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat. 
IV.  118/1  This  substance  [White  Thrush]  is  in  part  *ento- 
phytic.  1861  H.  Macmillan  Footn.  Page  Nat.  227  En- 
tophytic  fungi  spring  from  beneath  the  cuticle  of  living 
plants.  1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  An.  xii.  680  The  lowest 
known  term  . .  of  the  Malacozoic  Series  is  an  *entoproc- 
tous  Polyzoon.  1854  Owen  in  Circ.  Sc.  (c.  1865)  II.  79/1 
The  *entopterygoids.  1880  Gunther  Fishes  55  The  entop- 
terygoid,  an  oblong  and  thin  bone  attached  to  the  inner 
border  of  the  palatine  and  pterygoid.  1876  Bernstein 
Five  Senses  80  All  such  phenomena  are  called  *entoptic, 
because  they  deal  with  the  perceptions  of  the  internal 
portions  of  the  eye.  1876  Catal.  Sci.  App.  S.  Kens.  551 
Apparatus  to  determine  the  position  of  entoptic  objects— in 
the  humours  of  the  eye.  1864  Reader  2  July  11  The  light 
that  enters  the  eye  may,  under  certain  conditions,  cause 
one  to  see  objects  that  exist  within  the  eye-ball ;  and  an 
investigation  of  these  conditions  is  called  *Entoptics.  1835-6 
Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  284/1  A  middle  one  [i.e.  centre]  which 
supports  the  keel,  termed,  .the  ^entosternal.  1854  Owen  in 
Circ.  Sc.  (c.  1865)  II.  69/2  The  median  piece  of  the  plastron, 
called  ‘  entosternal  answers  to  the  sternum  of  the  croco¬ 
dile.  1878  Foster  Phys.  iii.  iii.  457  Corresponding  to  en¬ 
toptic  phenomena  there  are  various  *entotic  phenomena. 
1881  Mivart  Cat  65  An  internal,  much  wider  part,  the 
*ento-tympanic. 

Entoast:  see  En •  pref P  3. 

Entoil  (entoil  ,  v.  arch.  Also  6-7  entoyle,  7 
intoy  1.  [f.  En-  1  +  Toil  sbf]  trans.  To  bring  into 
toils  or  snares  ;  to  entrap,  ensnare.  Chiefly  fig 
1621  G.  S andys  Ovid's  Met.  v.  104  None  more  The  chace 
affected,  or  t’intoyle  the  Bore.  1875  Browning  Inn 
Album  11  You  entoil  my  legs,  And  welcome,  for  I  like  it. 
Jig.  1581  W.  Clarke  in  Confer,  iv.  (1584)  Ff  iij  b,  Thus 
you  are  entoyled.  1590  Barrow  &  Greenwood  in  Confer. 
46  The  furder  and  more  you  striue  against  the  truth,  the 
furder  and  faster  you  entoyle  your  self,  a  1626  Bacon  New 
Atl.  (1650)  13  Entoyled  both  their  Navy,  and  their  Campe, 
with  a  greater  Power  than  theirs,  both  by  Sea  and  Land. 
1652  Benlowes  Theoph.  xi.  lxxix,  Nere  in  the  net  of 
Slothfulnesse  entoyl’d.  1820  Keats  St.  Agnes  xxxii,  So 
mused  awhile,  entoyled  in  woofed  fantasies.  1879  Brown¬ 
ing  Ned  Bratts  43  Mounting  until  its  mesh  Entoiled  all 
heads  in  a  fluster. 

Hence  Entoi  lment.  rare.  The  action  of  en- 
toiling  ;  the  state  of  being  entoiled. 

1855  Browning  Men  <$•  Worn.  11.  Before ,  In  torture  and 
entoihnent. 

t  Entorre,  ci.  (quasi-j/\  and  quasi-a*AO  Her . 
Ohs.  Also  6-8  entoyre.  [perh.  a  misspelling  of 
Fr.  entoure  pa.  pple.  of  entourer  to  surround.  See 
Entour  v.~\  (See  quots.) 

1562  Leigh  Armorie  11597)  iij,  The  third  [sort  of  bor- 
dure]  is  called  Entoyre,  the  w'hich  is,  when  dead  things  do 
occupy  the  same  bordure,  as  mollets,  Roundels,  and  such 
like.  1661  Morgan  Sph.  Gentry  11.  vi.  61  Or,  a  Bordure 
Sable  charged  writh  Entoyre  of  8  Besants.  1721-1800  Bailey, 
Entoyre . .  is  when  a  Border  is  charged  with  any  sort  of 
Things  which  have  not  Life,  except  Leaves,  Flowers,  and 
Fruits.  [And  in  mod.  Diets.] 

Entomb  (ent/7-m),  v.  Also  6  entoumbe, 
6-8  intomb(e,  (6  intumb\  [a.  OF.  entoumbe-r, 
entumbe-r,  Fr.  entombe-r ,  f.  en  in  (see  En-)  + 
toinbe  Tomb.] 

1.  trans.  To  place  in  a  tomb  ;  to  bury,  inter. 

а.  1578  Hunnis  Hyvefull  Honye  130  Entoumbe  thou  me 
in  Canaan.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  133  Therein  is 
richlyentombed  Fatima,  daughter  and  heireof  their  greatest 
Prophet  Mahomet.  1756  7  tr.  Keyslers  Trav.  (1760)  I.  202 
Here  is  entombed  the  heart  of  an  unconquered  hero.  1842 
Prichard  Nat.  Hist.  Man  189  The  remains  of  the  dead 
found  entombed  in  various  parts  ofEurope. 

б.  1576  Fl  eming  Panoplie  Ep.  115  The  exhibiting  of 
deserved  honor  unto  him  after  he  was  intumbed.  1611 
Speed  Thcat.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  (1614)  it/i  K.  Henry  VI.  . .  was 
intombed  at  Windsor.  1775  Adair  Amer.  hid.  187  [The 
dead  husband]  is  intombed  in  the  house  under  her  bed. 

2.  trans/.  and  fig.  To  enclose  as  in  a  tomb;  to 
overwhelm  ;  to  bury.  Also  absol. 

*593  Shaks.  Lucr.  679  Entombs  her  outcry  in  her  lips 
sweet  fold.  1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  5  b,  Thou  art.. en¬ 
tombed  in  Ashes  like  Gomorra.  1599  —  Lenten  Stuffe 
(1871)  I  hey  intomb  and  balist  with  sudden  destruction. 
1665  J.  Mall  Offer  of  F.  Help  118  Seas  of  wrath  are  .. 
threatning  to  entomb  you.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  ix.  2429 
When  lime..  In  Nature's  ample  ruins  lies  intomb’d. 


1830  Lyell  Pritic.  Geol.  (1875)  II.  ill.  xlv.  526  During  the 
great  Earthquake  of  1693  in  Sicily,  several  thousand  people 
were  at  once  entombed  in  the  ruins  of  caverns  in  limestone. 
1874  Morley  Compromise  1886)37  The  spirit  of  the  Church 
is  eternally  entombed  within  the  four  corners  of  acts  of 
parliament. 

3.  To  serve  as  a  tomb  for  ;  to  receive  as  in  a 
tomb.  lit.  and  fig. 

a  1631  Donne  Lett.  (1651)  113  To  seem  to  entomb  those 
affections  of  mine  to  your  service.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple , 
Ch.  Porch  viii,  Let  not  a  common  mine  thee  intombe.  1638 
Cowley  Love's  Riddle  v.  Wks.  (1684)  117  Some  steepy 
mountain  bury  me  alive,  Or  Rock  intomb  me  in  its  stony 
entrails  !  1812  H.  &  J.  Smith  Rej.  Addr.,  Hampsh.  Farmer , 
None  of  your  ./Egyptian  pyramids,  to  entomb  subscribers’ 
capitals.  1821  Shelley  Hellas  8  If  Hell  should  entomb  thee. 

Entombed  (entw'md),  ///.  a.  [f.  Entomb  v.  + 
-ED  L]  Laid  in  a  tomb  ;  buried,  lit.  and  fig. 

1626  G.  Sandys  Ovid's  Met.  xv.  305  Alemons  sonne  erects 
his  citie  walls  :  Which  of  th’intombed  he  Crotona  calls. 
1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler  58  The  vast  heritage  ofsinneyour 
Intombed  father  left  upon  your  score.  1746-7  Hervey 
Medit.  (1818)  51,  I  bid  adieu  to  this  entombed  warrior.  1866 
G.  Macdonald  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xiii.  (1878)  248  From  a 
living  Now  to  an  entombed  and  consecrated  Past. 

Entombing  (ent^miq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ing  k]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Entomb  ;  the  state 
of  being  entombed. 

1564-78  Bulleyn  Dial  agst.  Pest.  (1888)  17  The  worthy 
entombing  of  his  bones.  1644  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  Wks.  11. 
(1660)  130  Lazarus  was  called  (after  three  dayes  entombing) 
out  of  his  grave.  1668  Wilkins  Real.  Char.  287  Entomb¬ 
ing,  Tomb,  Sepulchre,  Monument,  Epitaph. 

+  Ento  mbless,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -less.]  Exempt  from  entombing  ;  undying. 

1601  Weever  Mirr.  Mart.  F  ij,  Set  forth  Immortall  verse 
for  my  entomblesse  worth. 

Entombment  (ent/Pniiment).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ment.]  The  action  of  entombing  ;  lit.  and  fig. 

1666  Alsop  Maryland  (1869)  78  They  give  him  no  other 
intombment  than,  etc.  a  1677  Barrow  IVks.i  1686)  III.  218 
It  [idleness]  is  the  very  entombment  of  a  man.  1842 
Black 70.  Mag.  LII.  42oThe  double  entombment  of  Napoleon. 
1877  Mozley  Univ.  Serm.  iii.  61  What  an  entombment  of 
mind  should  we  have  ! 

Entometatarse  :  see  Ento-  pref. 

Entomic  (ent^  mik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  evrofi-a  insects 
(see  Entomo-)  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  insects. 

1862  Mrs.  Steir  Last  Years  Ind.  28  Farewell  to  Egypt, 

.  .its  dust  and  its  entomic  activities.  1880  M.  Collins  Th. 
in  Garden  II.  102  A  society  which  should  take  accurate 
record  of  all  ornithic,  entomic,  and  botanic  facts. 

Entomical  (entp'mikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.] 
=  prec.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Entomo-  (before  two  unaccented  syllables  en- 
tomp-- ;  before  one  unacc.  syll.  entyrmo- ;  before 
an  acc.  syll.  emtomfl-),  combining  form  of  Gr. 
ivTopos  adj.  ‘  cut  up  in  neut.  pi.  used  in  sense  ‘  in¬ 
sects with  reference  to  the  division  of  their 
bodies  into  segments  :  cf.  L.  insecta  :  see  Insect. 
Occurring  with  sense  ‘  insect  ’  in  many  scientific 
compounds  of  modern  formation,  as  En-tomo’- 
genous  a.  Bol.  [Gr.  -yfi'rjs  born,  produced  -t- 
-ous],  having  its  growth  in  the  body  of  insects. 
Ento'molite,  Geol.  [Gr.  Kid  os  stone],  a  fossil 
insect.  Entomo'meter  [Gr.  pirpov  measure], 
an  instrument  for  measuring  the  parts  of  insects. 
Entomo'phag'an,  Zoo/.  [Gr.  <j>ay  dv  to  eat  + -an], 
one  of  the  Entomophaga  or  insect-eaters — in  mam¬ 
mals,  a  division  of  the  Marsupialia ,  in  insects  of 
the  Hymenoptera.  Entomo  phagous  a.  [Gr. 
<pay-tiv  to  eat  + -ous],  insect-eating.  Entomo-- 
philous  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  ijnK-os  friend  +  -ous],  applied 
to  plants  in  which  fertilization  is  effected  through 
the  agency  of  insects.  Entomo ‘stracan  a.  Zool. 
and  Geol.  [Gr.  ompaic-ov  shell  + -an],  of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Entomostraca,  one  of  the  orders  of 
the  Crustacea  (see  quot.) ;  also  as  sb.  Ento- 
mo'stracous  a.  [Gr.  uorpan-ov  +  -ous]  =  prec. 
Entomo’tomist,  Zool.  [f.  next  +  -1ST],  one  who 
dissects  insects.  Entomo’tomy,  Zool.  [Gr.  -to p'ia 
cutting],  the  science  of  the  dissection  of  insects 
to  ascertain  their  structure,  insect  anatomy. 

1865  Reader  No.  119.  406/1  Curious  *entomogenous  fungi. 
1840  3  Humblf.  Diet.  Geol.  A  Min..  * Entomolite.  a  fossil 
insect;  a  petrified  insect.  1839-47  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  III. 
259/2  But  in  most  of  the  *Entomophagous  genera  . .  the 
canines  present  a  marked  inferiority  of  development.  1880 
Gray  Struct.  Bot.  vi.  §4.  217  Del  pi  no  has  classified  flowers 
into  Anemophilous  and  *Entomophilous.  1882  G.  Allen  in 
Nature  17  Aug.  373  Plantago  must  be  descended  from  an 
entomophilous  ancestor.  1835  Kirby  Hat.  <5-  Inst.  Anim. 
II.  xiii.  7  To  place  the  Cirripedes  immediately  before  the 
'  Entomostracan  Crustaceans.  1847  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club 
II.  199  He  had  added  turn  Entomostracans.  1835  -6  Todd 
Cycl.  Anat.  I.  43  Small  animals,  such  as  *entomostracous 
Crustacea. 

Entomoid  (e-ntomoid),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -oid.] 
Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  an  insect ; 
insect-like.  Also  quasl-^. 

1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  112/1  These  entomoid  aquatic 
animals  are  generally  carnivorous. 

Entomological  e^tomH^d^ikaF,  a.  [f.  En- 
tomolog-y  +  “IC  +  -al.]  Of,  or  pertaining  to, 
entomology  or  insects. 


1816  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1843)  I.  202  The  utility  of  En¬ 
tomological  knowledge.  1826  Syd.  Smith  Wks.  (1859)  II. 
81  All  nature  is  alive,  and  seems  to  be  gathering  all  her 
entomological  hosts  to  eat  you  up.  1846  McCulloch  Acc. 
Brit.  Empire  (1854)  b  IX7  Three  years  of  entomological 
research  in  Brazil.  1870  Yeats  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  222 
Sandal- wood  is  much  used  for  entomological  cabinets. 

Entomologist  (entom^Jod^ist).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -1ST.]  One  who  studies  entomology. 

1771  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  240  The  entomologists  have 
ranked  the  bivalve  insects  under  the  genus  of  the  monoculi. 
1816  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1843)  I.  30  The  remark  of  an 
author  who  himself  is  no  entomologist.  1875  Hamerton 
Intell.  Life  1.  vii.  39  We  have  heard . .  even  of  a  blind  entomo¬ 
logist. 

Entomologize  (entom^lod^aiz),  v.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ize.]  intr.  To  study  entomology ;  to 
collect  specimens,  or  observe  the  habits,  of  insects. 

1815  Taylor  in  Robberds  Mem.  II.  455 The  engineer.. is 
not  to  lose  his  time  in  zoologizing,  entomologizing,  etc. 
1828  J.  M.  Herbert  in  Darwin's  Life  *5-  Lett.  (1887)  I.  168 
On  these  occasions  Darwin  entomologised  most  indus¬ 
triously.  1849  Kingsley  in  Life  (1877)  I.  211  It  is  too.,  wet 
for  entomologising. 

Entomology  (enton^rlod^i).  [ad.  Fr.  ento- 
mologie  (1764  in  Littre),  mod.L.  entomologia  f. 
Entomo-  +  Xoyia  (see  -logy).]  That  branch  of 
natural  history  which  deals  with  the  physiology, 
distribution,  and  classification  of  insects. 

1766  tr.  Botinct's  Contemp.  Nat.  ix.  ix.  I  have  given  the 
name  insectology  to  that  part  of  natural  history  which  has 
insects  for  its  object :  that  of  entomology  . .  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  more  suitable  . .  but  its  barbarous 
sound  terry fy’d  me.  1771  G.  White  Selbome  xxxiv.  91 
Nothing  would  recommend  entomology  more  than,  etc. 
1828  Stark  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  213  The  branch  of  science 
named  Entomology.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  1st  Visit 
Eng.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  3  Landor  despised  entomology. 

Entone  (entJu-n),  v.  [a.  Fr.  entonne-r :  see 
Intone.]  trans.  =  Intone  ;  occas.  used  arch,  and 
tcchn.  with  reference  to  church  music. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  iv.  1498  Now  may  thou  entone 
amerysonge.  Ibid.  1620  Entone  sum  ermonye  !  1833  Mrs. 
Browning  Prometh.  Bd.  Poet.Wks.  1850  1. 158  All  the  mortal 
nations.  .Are  a  dirge  entoning. 

Hence  Entonement,  the  action  of  intoning. 

1849-53  Rock  Ch.  of  Fathers  IV.  xii.  137  Each  took  his 
own  side  of  the  choir  for  the  entonement  of  the  antiphons. 

Entonic  (ent^rnik),  a.  Med.  [f.  Gr.  evrov-os 
strained  (f.  ev  in  +  tovos  a  straining)  +  -ic.]  1  Intense, 
having  exaggerated  action,  or  great  tension  or  tone* 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.).  In  mod.  Diets. 

Entoparasite,  -parasitic,  -peripheral, 
-phyte,  -phytic,  -proctous,  -pterygoid, 
-optiefs  :  see  Ento-  pref. 

t  Ento'rtill,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  entortle,  intortle, 
-tell.  [ad.  E.  entortiller ,  f.  en  (see  En-)  +  tortiller 
to  twist,  ad.  late  L.  iortilldre ,  f.  tort-us ,  pa.  pple. 
of  torquere  to  twist.]  traits .  To  entwine,  coil. 

1641  J.  Jackson  True  Evang.  T.  11.  143  The  red  scarlet 
lace  of  Christs  blood,  must  be  entortled  and  interwoven  into 
a  bracelet.  1652  Sclater  2 ml  Cir.  Auth .,  Ep.  Ded.,  All 
which,  so  intortelled  as  they  are  within  each  other,  etc. 
1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xxviii.  (1663)  no  His  tail 
might  be  some  twenty  fathoms  long,  and  was  entortilled 
about  such  another  Monster. 

Hence  J*Ento  rtilled,  ppl.  a.,  ^  Entortilla  tion, 

Obs.,  the  action  of  twisting  or  entwining. 

1629  J.  Maxwell  tr.  Herodiani,  1635)  236  By  which  darke 
and  intortled  Speeches  he  meant  they  should  rather  ghesse 
at  what  was  done,  than  directly  understand  him.  a  1631 
Donne  tr.  Aristeas'  Septuagint (1633) 47  Borders,  Raysings, 
Flovvries,  Wrappings,  Entortilations  and  such  like. 

Entosternal :  see  Ento-  pref. 

Entosthoblast  (ent^*s)x?blast).  [f.  entostho- 
taken  as  combining  form  of  Gr.  'iviooQz  from 
within  +  -blast.]  (See  quot.) 

1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Entosthoblast ,  a  term  for  a  granule 
within  the  nucleolus  of  a  nucleated  cell. 

Entotic,  Entotympanic :  see  Ento-  pref. 

+  Entoivch,  v.  Obs.  rare—1.  [f.  En- I  + 
Touch  v.]  trans.  To  touch  upon,  touch. 

1426  Pol.  Poems  (1859)  II.  136  After  hem.  .The  boke  also 
entouchid  with  his  hond,  Was  Herry  sworne. 

Entoumbe,  obs.  form  of  Entomb. 

t  Elltoirr,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  entower.  [ad.  F. 
entourer :  see  prec.] 

1.  To  surround  (with  a  halo  or  the  like). 

1623  Favine  Theat.  Hon.  11.  xiii.  235  Entoured  with 
beanies.  1653  A.  Ross  Viezu  all  Rclig.  (1658)  349  The 
Image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  entowered  with  a  Golden  Sun. 

2.  Her.  In  pa.  pple.  (Sec  quot.) 

1847  Parker  Gloss.  Brit.  Her.  s.  v.,  A  shield  decorated 
with  branches,  an  ornament  not  strictly  heraldic,  is  said  by 
some  to  be  entoured  with  them.  In  mod.  Diets. 

II  Entourage  (antma-z).  [Fr.  ;  f.  entourer  to 
surround,  f.  entour  that  which  surrounds,  f.  en  in  + 
tour  circuit.]  Surroundings,  environment;  esp.  the 
assemblage  of  persons  who  surround,  or  are  in 
attendance  on,  a  superior. 

1832  4  De  Quincey  Ccesars  Wks.  X.  231  The  simplicity  of 
its  republican  origin  had  ..  affected  the.  .entou rage  of  the 
imperial  office.  1850  Thackeray  Pendennis  lix.  (1885)578 
The  house  and  its  entourage,  i860  Froude  Hist. Eng.  VI. 
52  Renard  . .  had  been  nervously  struck  by  the  entourage 
which  surrounded  Elizabeth.  1886  Magd.  College  Sfjas.  II 
(Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  VI.  Introd.  32  The  appearance  and  entour¬ 
age  of  the  original  paper. 
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Entower:  see  En-  prcf. 1  i  a. 

Entoyre,  variant  of  Entoire. 

Entozoon  (entozJVpn).  Zool.  [mod.  f.  Ento- 
+  ££/ov  animal.]  A  parasitic  animal  that  lives 
within  another.  Also  at/rib.  In  pi.  entozo'a,  a  class 
of  animals  taking  their  name  from  their  mode  of 
existence,  though,  as  regards  structure,  they  belong 
to  various  classes. 

1836-9  T  odd  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  114  This  singular  Entozoon 
[/.  e.  Trichina]  I  discovered  in  a  portion  of  the  muscles  of  a 
male  subject.  1875  H.  Walton  Dis.  Eye  25  The  entozoon 
was  about  the  size  of  a  garden -pea.  1856  Lancet  12  Jan., 
Entozoon  worms  inhabiting  the  living  body.  1882  O’Dono- 
van  Merv  II.  105  The  stagnant  rain-pools  almost  invariably 
contain  the  eggs  of  entozoon  animals. 

pi.  1834  M'Murtrie  Cuviers  Anim.  Kingd.  475  The 
second  order  of  the  Entozoa  comprises,  etc.  1851  9  Owen 
in  A  dm.  Matt.  Sci.  Enq.  383  They  should  be  examined  for  the 
presence  of  entozoa.  1876  tr.  Wagners  Gen.  Pathol.  109 
The  fate  of  entozoa  depends  more  upon  chance  than  that  of 
any  other  animals. 

Also  Entozoal  a.t  a.  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Entozoa ;  b.  of  disease  :  Caused  by  the  presence 
of  Entozoa.  Entozo  ic  a.  [  +  -ic.]  =  prec.  E  nto- 
zoolo  gically  ailv.,  with  reference  to  entozoology; 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  entozoologist.  E=n- 
tozooTogist,  one  who  studies  entozoology;  one 
who  makes  the  Entozoa  an  especial  study.  E  n- 
tozoolog-y,  that  branch  of  zoology  which  treats 
of  the  Entozoa. 

1864  Reader  IV.  669/2  For  preventing  the  ravages  of  this, 
as  of  all  other  forms  of  entozoal  disease.  1866  Ibid.  No.  159 
36/3  The  entozoal  portions.  1861  Hulme  tr.  Moquin - 
Tandon  11.  vii.  324  Crustaceous  Entozoa.  .^Entozoic  Worms. 
1869  E.  A.  Parkes  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  490  Some  en¬ 
tozoic  influence  may  be  at  work.  1879  G.  Allen  Col.  Sense 
iii.  24  The  lower  vermiform  Articulata  are  mostly  entozoic, 
and  these  of  course  are  quite  blind.  1865  Reader  4  Feb. 
143/2  Still,  *entozoologically  speaking,  no  harm  follows. 

Entrable,  obs.  var.  of  Enterable. 

t  Entra'Ct,  v.  Obs.  [var.  of  Entreat,  after 
L.  trac/drei]  trails.  To  treat. 

a  1572  Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  107  Some.. had 
better  deserved  then  so  to  have  bene  entracted. 

II  Entr’acte  (antrakt).  [Fr.  entr'acte,  f.  entre 
between  +  acte  act.]  a.  The  interval  between  two 
acts  of  a  play  in  a  theatrical  performance,  b.  A 
performance  of  music,  dancing,  etc.,  taking  place 
between  the  acts. 

[1750  Chesterf.  Lett.  (1774)  I.  clxxxvii.  563  Play.. is  only 
the  ‘  inter-acts  ’  of  other  amusements.]  1863  Ouida  Held  in 
Bondage  (1870)  52  That  old  man  there,  who  droops  his  head, 
takes  snuff  during  the  entr’actes.  1884  Stevenson  New 
Arab.  Nts.  310  It  was  more  like  an  entr’acte  in  a  farce  of 
Moliere’s. 

II  Entra'da,  entra'do.  Obs.  [Sp.  entrada 
entry,  revenue.  For  the  form  entrado  cf.  -ado-.] 

1.  A  ceremonial  entry  into  a  place. 

1671  Crowne  Juliana  iv.  40  As  souls  make  their  Entradoes 
in  the  skies. 

2.  Income,  revenue. 

1618  29  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  1-  *5  It  would  be  a 
profitable  course  to  increase  your  Entrada.  1632  Massinger 
Maid  0/ Honour  1.  i,  And  talked  of  nothing  But  your  rents 
and  your  entradas.  1654  H.  L’Estrange  C/ias.  /  (1655)  111 
Upon  this  account  was  brought  into  the  Exchequer,  an 
entrado  of  at  least  One  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

t  Entra'de.  Obs.  rare — l.  [Anglicized  form 
of  prec. :  see  -ade.]  =  Entrada  i. 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  11.  11.  150  All  was  pacify ’d 
and  set  right,  .before  the  Entrade. 

Entrail  (e'ntr^l),  sb\  Chiefly  in  pi.  Forms  : 
a.  4-7  entraile,  4-5  entraille,  5-7  entrayle,  5 
-traylle,  (5  entrell(e,  -treyll),  6-7  entral(l(e  ; 

6-8  intrail(e,  6-7  intral(l(e,  (6  intrayle,  7 
interal).  [a.  OF.  entraille  (now  only  in  pi.  en¬ 
trail  l  es)  —  Pr.  intralia:— late  L.  intrdlia  inward 
parts,  intestines,  neut.  pi.  of  *inlrdlis  adj.  ‘  in¬ 
ward’,  f.  inter  between,  among:  see  Interior. 
Cf.  L.  interdnea  entrails,  whence  OF.  entraigne , 
Sp.  entranas.  As  the  word,  like  others  with  same 
termination,  represents  a  Lat.  neut.  pi.  taken  as  a 
fern,  sing.,  it  had  primarily  a  collective  sense,  the 
sing,  and  pi.  being  in  early  use  equivalent.] 

I.  In  sing. 

1 1.  collect.  The  intestines  or  internal  parts  gene¬ 
rally  ;  the  ‘  inside  \  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  26756  pis  entrail  in  fire  bit  brennes  bi- 
takens  |?in  vn-scriuen  sinnes.  c  1300  K.  Alls.  3628  He  smot 
that  duk,  on  the  breost ;  Thorugh  livre,  and  his  entraile. 
c  1400  Destr.  Troy  11800  The  bestis  were  britnet  &  broght 
to  pe  auter,  With  the  entrell  euermore  euyn  vppo  lofte. 
1652  Ash  mole  Theat.  Client.  Brit,  liii,  224  Yet  have  y  mor 
poyse  closyd  in  mine  entrayle. 

+  b.  Cookery.  A#stuffed  paunch.  Obs. 

c  1430  Cookery  Blc.  38  An  Entrayle — Take  a  chepis 
wombe  ;  take  Polettys  y-rostyd.  .and  do  in  the  wombe. 

2.  [With  sense  inferred  from  the  pi.  :  see  3  a.] 
An  internal  organ  of  the  body  ;  =  L.  vis  cits.  Now 
rare. 

1677  Barrow  Sertn.  (1686I  III.  135  The  heart,  that 
material  part  and  principal  entrail  of  our  Body,  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  soul.  1807  G.  Gregory  Diet.  Arts  cf-  Sc.  II. 
444/1  s.  v.  Plants,  Linnaeus  defines  them  [stamina]  to  be  an 
entrail  of  the  plant.  1856  VLahE  Arct.  Expl.  II.  iii.  41  To 
taste  an  occasional  entrail  of  our  last  half  dozen  rabbits. 


b.  esp.  A  bowel,  intestine. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  116  An  Entrellc,  vbi  A  tharme. 

II.  In  pi. 

3.  a.  gen.  The  organs  and  parts  enclosed  in  the 
trunk  of  man  or  other  animals,  rare  in  mod.  use. 

a.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  26752  Alle  your  ent rallies  ilkon  in  well- 
and  pottes  sal  he  don.  1481  Caxton  Myrr.  11.  xv.  100  The 
spyther.  .spynneth  and  weuethof  his  entraylles  the  thredes 
of  whiche  he  maketh  his  nettes.  1555  Eden  Decades  IP. 
Ind.  iii.  11.  (Arb.)  42  Whether  perles  bee  the  byrthe  or 
spaune  of  there  entrals.  1610  Healey  St.  A  ug.  Citieof  God 
526  The  lungs,  the  softest  of  all  the  entrailes  but  for  the 
marrow.  2734  tr.  Rollin' 's  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  56  The  divine 
vapour  . .  had  diffused  itself  through  the  entrails  of  the 
priestess.  1772  Priestley  Inst.  Relig.  (1782)  I.  200  'The 
priests  used  to  . .  devour  the  entrails  of  goats.  1838  43 
Arnold  Hist.  Rome  II.  xxix.  143  The  signs  given  by  the 
entrails  of  the  sacrifice. 

p.  1557  North  tr.  Gnenara's  Diall  Princes  43b/i  The 
wormes  shall  eate  hys  intrayle  sin  the  graue.  1588  Shaks. 
Tit.  A.  1.  ii.  144  And  intrals  feede  the  sacrifising  fire.  1629 
Davenant  Aloovine  (1673)  431  AH  m'interals  are  shrunk 
up.  1728  T.  Sheridan  Persius  Sat.  11.  (1739)  31  Is  it  by  the 
fat  Intrails  of  Bea.sts? 

b.  spec.  The  contents  of  the  abdominal  cavity ; 
the  bowels  ;  the  intestines. 

a.  1382  Wyclif  Acts  i.  18  Alle  his  [Judas’l  entrailisben 
sched  abrood.  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  C  v  b,  For  sekenes  that 
haukis  haue  i  their  entrellis.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of 
Aynton  ix.  251  The  wounde  of  Rycharde  was  soo  greefull 
to  see  . .  For  all  the  entraylles  appyered  oute  of  his  body. 
1594  T.  B.  La  Primand.  Fr.  Acad.  11.  Ep.  Rdr.,  The  lower 
story  of  this  frame,  where  the  guttes  and  entrailes  of  the 
body  . .  haue  their  abiding.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  783 
Thine  own  begotten,  breaking  violent  way  Tore  through 
my  entrails.  1768  74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  142  The 
flattering  bait  of  pride  to  get  her  swallowed  down  into  the 
entrails. 

p.  1467  in  En%.  Gilds  (1870)  372  That  intrailles  of  bestes 
and  blode  putts  he  clansed  . .  by  night.  1594  Shaks.  Rich. 
Ill ,  iv.  iv.  23  Wilt  thou,  OGod,  flye  from  such  gentle  Lambs, 
And  throw  them  in  the  intrailes  of  the  Wolfe?  1617  Mark¬ 
ham  Caval.  111.  41  It  also  purgeth  the  stomacke  and  intrals  of 
all  molten  grease.  1704  Swift  Batt.  Bks.  (1711)  240  If  the 
Materials  be  nothing  but  Dirt,  spun  out  of  your  own  In¬ 
trails  (the  Guts  of  Modern  Brains).  1726  Sloane  Jamaica 
II.  304  The  intrails  were  the  same  as  those  of  other  pigeons. 
+  4.  The  inward  parts  regarded  as  the  seat  of 
the  emotions,  thoughts,  etc. ;  = ‘heart’,  ‘soul’;  also 
in  phrase  f  Entrails  of  mercy.  Cf.  Bowel  3. 

C1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iii.  xii.  107  J?e  most[e]  ardaunt 
loue  of  hys  wijf  brende  \>e  entrailes  of  his  brest.  c  1380 
Wyclif  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  255  Ofte  holy  writt  clepi}? 
mercy  entrailis  of  mercy.  1382  —  Ecclus.  xix.  23  The 
entrailes  of  hym  ben  ful  of  treccherie.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas 
iv.  xiv.  (1554)  114  a,  In  her  entrayles  all  malice  was  en¬ 
closed.  1574  Hellovves  Gueuard s  Fam.  Ep.  (1584)  264 
That  I  shoulde  bee  of  malicious  entrailes,  either  double  in 
wordes.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI ,  1.  iv.  87.  1611  Heyvvood 

Gold.  Age  1.  1.  Wks.  1874  III.  11  Her  Intrails  were  all  in  a 
mutiny.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  128  In  England  we  have  not 
yet  been  completely  embowelled  of  our  natural  entrails. 

5.  transf.  The  inner  parts  of  anything;  the  in¬ 
terior,  internal  contents  (of  the  earth,  etc.,  often 
with  personification).  Now  somewhat  rare. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xix.  73  The  rotes  haue  hidde  hem- 
self  wythin  the  entraylles  of  therthe  their  moder.  1576 
Fleming  Panoplie  Ep.  282  Such  a  one  searcheth  the  very 
heart  and  entrayles  of  the  ground,  for  gold  and  silver.  1602 
Fulbecke  Pandectcs  Law  Nations  73  The  other  entrailes 
of  the  earth  :  as  Pitch,  Chalke,  lyme.  1610  Shaks.  Temp. 
1.  ii.  295,  I  will  rend  an  Oake  And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty 
entrailes.  1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  vi.  215  The  Riuer 
doth  pierce  many  daies  iourney  the  entrailes  of  that  Country. 

1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  II.  263  The  entrails  of 
such  utensils  [pillow,  or  bolster]  amongst  the  Romans  were 
made  but  of  dust,  a  1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Chr.  Mor.  92 
Even  the  sun  . .  May  have  dark  and  smoaky  entrails.  1683 
Pettus  Fleta  Min.  11.  12  The  Monochord  whose  Entrals 
are  curiously  composed  of  Metals.  1772-82  Mason  Eng. 
Garden  11.  (R.),  Nor  thou,  fell  tube  !  Whose  iron  entrails 
hide  the  sulphurous  blast.  1866  Hartwig  Harmonies  Nat. 
in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xcv.  4  Filtering  through  the 
entrails  of  the  earth,  .the  thermal  springs  gush  forth. 

+  b.  of  immaterial  things.  Obs. 

1584  Fenner  Def.  Ministers  (158 7)  74  He  must  rippe  vp 
the  verie  intrayles  of  our  wordes,  ere  hce  can  fetche  out  this 
meaning.  1642  Rogers  Naaman  867  Sinne  . .  hath  seated 
it  selfe  deeply  in  the  entrals  of  thy  soule.  a  1655  Vines 
Lord's  Supp.  (1677)  324  To  look  into  the  entrals  of  this 
Sacrament. 

+  Entrai  l,  sbP  Obs.  rare.  [f.  next  vb.  ;  cf. 
AF.  entrail  ‘  reticulum  ’.]  The  action  of  the  verb 
Entrail  ;  a  coil. 

1590  Spenser  E.  Q.  i.  i.  16  Folds  ..  stretcht  now  forth 
at  length  without  entraile. 

f  Entrai  l,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  entrayl,  intrail, 
[ad.  OF.  entreillicr ,  f.  en-  (see  En-1)  -h  treille 
trellis-work.]  trans.  To  entwine  ;  interlace. 

1577-87  Holinshed  Citron.  III.  856/2  A  wreath  of  gold 
curiouslie  wrought  and  intrailed.  1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal. 
Aug.  30  And  over  them  spred  a  goodly  wilde  vine  Entrailed 
with  a  wanton  yvy  twine.  1595  —  Prothalamion  25 
A  little  wicker  basket,  Made  of  fine  twigs,  entrayled  curi¬ 
ously.  1736  W.  Thompson  Epithalamium  [Imitation  of 
Spenser],  Myrtle-girland  green,  Entrail’d  with  flowrets. 

t  Entrailed ,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -edF] 

1.  Entwined,  interwoven. 

1599  Middleton  M icro-cynicon  Wks.  V.  492  Her  high- 
pric’d  necklace  of  entrailed  pearls. 

2.  Iler.  Entrailed  cross :  one  drawn  in  outline, 
with  looped  flourishes  at  the  comers  (see  figures 
in  Leigh  loc.  cit.  and  Elvin  Diet .  Her.).  Sir  J". 


Feme  refers  disapprovingly  to  a  use  of  the  word 
as  =  UmbrateT). 

1562  Leigh  Armorie  (1597)  36  He  beareth  argent  a  crosse 
entrailed.  .it  is  alwaies  sable,  and  is  no  bigger  then  touched 
with  a  pensell,  or  tricked  with  a  pen.  1586  Ferne  Blaz . 
Gen  trie  175  You  haue  been  taught  to  call  this  crosse  en- 
trailled. 

Entrain  (entr?-n\  v.1  [ad.  Fr.  entrafn-cr, 
f.  cit-  (L.  hide)  away  +  trainer  to  drag.]  trans . 
To  draw  away  with  or  after  oneself;  in  early  use 
Jig.  to  bring  on  as  a  consequence ;  in  mod.  use 
lit.  but  rare. 

1568  T  Howell  A  rb  .Amitie  (1879)  40  Faith  true  obtaine 
. .  Friend  deere  entraine.  1603  Florio  Montaigne  iii.  v. 
(1632)  471  Yeares  entraine  me  if  they  please,  hut  backward. 
1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  Ded.,  You  entrain  Humility 
and  Integrity  for  your  Retainers.  1698  Vanbrugh  AIsop 
11.  i,  The  Stomach  . .  with  its  destiny  entrain’d  their  fate. 
1835  Lytton  Rienzi  iv.  ii.  198  Thou  wert  entrained  to  the 
slaughter.  1858  Mayne  Reid  in  Chamb.  Jml.  IX.  172 
Entrained  in  the  crowd.  1881  J.  Hill  in  Metal  World 
8  Oct.  342  Independent  of  the  water  entrained. 

Entrain  (enW-n),  vP  [f.  En-1  +  Train  jA] 
trans.  To  put  into  a  railway-train. 

Hence  Entrai  ning  vbl.  sb. 

1881  Standard  11  July  6  The  Volunteers  were  en-trained 
and  despatched  to  their  destinations  without  either  undue 
hurry  or  delay.  1881  Volunteer  Rev.  in  Scotsman  29  Nov., 
The  entraining  and  detraining  of  the  men  was  carried  on 
satisfactorily.  1882  Alison  in  Standard  7  Aug.  5/7  The 
guns  and  troops  were  quietly  entrained  at  the.  .Junction. 

+  E  ntral.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  7  entrail.  [f. 
Enter  v.  +  -al.  (OFr.  had  entraille  in  same 
sense.)]  Entrance ;  entry. 

1647  More  Song  of  Soul  n.  iii.  n.  vi,  None  would 
vouchsafe  the  entrail  [rime  tricentral!]  Into  this  life. 

Entrammel  (entrarmel),  v.  Also  7  entramel. 
[f.  En-1  +  Trammel.]  trails,  a.  To  put  into 
trammels  or  nets.  Only  fig.  To  entangle,  fetter, 
hamper,  -fb.  ?  To  bind,  plait  (the  hair)  (obs.). 

Hence  +  Entrammelled  ppl.  a.  f  Entra  m- 
melling  vbl.  sb. 

1598  Florio,  Lucignoli.  .entramelingsor  curlings  of  haires 
wrought  and  enterlaced  togither  with  ribands.  1603  — 
Montaigne  111.  v.  (1632)  492  They  ensnared,  glewed,  en- 
trameled,  haltred  and  shackled  themselves.  1611  Cotgr., 
Passe -f  lions  . .  any  frizled  lockes,  or  entrammelled  tufts  of 
haire.  a  1670  Hacket  A  bp.  Williams  1.  (1692)  104  En- 
tramell’d  with  fictions  and  ignorance.  1841  Fraser’s  Mag. 
XXIII.  278  To  thee  alone  can  I  entrust  the  duty  of  en- 
trammelling  and  fettering  this  bold  spirit.  1880  F.  Hueffer 
in  Macm.  Mag.  Nov.  45  Twanging  his  guitar  with  no  .. 
rule  to  entrammel  his  passionate  effusion. 

Entrance  (e  ntrans),  sb.  F’orms:  6-8  enter  - 
ance,  6-7  enter-,  entraunee,  6-  entrance  ;  also 
6  intraunce.  [a.  OF.  entrance,  f.  entrer  to 
Enter  :  see  -ance.] 

1.  The  action  of  coming  or  going  in. 

1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  hi.  1.  93,  I  will  answer  you  with 
gate  and  entrance,  but  we  are  preuented.  1612  Enchir. 
Med.  154  The  dose  is  . .  to  bee  taken  at  the  entrance  into 
bed.  1628  Prynne  Cens.  Cozens  38  He  hath  prescribed  vs 
a  short  Eiaculation  . .  at  our  entrance  into  the  Church. 
1720  De  Foe  Capt.  Singleton  vi.  (1840)  100  In  the  ..  first 
entrance  of  the  waste,  we  were  . .  discouraged.  1791  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  Rom.  Forest  i,  La  Motte  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  the  ruffian.  1839  James  Louis  XIV ,  II. 
286  To  witness  the  entrance  of  the  Royal  party. 

b.  spec.  The  coming  of -an  actor  upon  the  stage. 

1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  11.  vii.  141  They  haue  their  Exits 

and  their  Entrances.  1679  Dryden  Tr.  Cr.  Pref. 
Aiiijb,  After  an  Entrance  or  two  he  lets  'em  [Pandarus 
and  Thersites]  fall.  1681  6  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III. 
vii.  193  Appearing  and  acting  upon  the  Stage  without  either 
Entrance  or  Exit.  1874  Morley  Compromise  (1886)  126 
Progress  would  mean  something  more  than  mere  entrances 
and  exits  on  the  theatre  of  office. 

c.  Eccl.  [transl.  Gr.  ttcroSos]  Great  and  Little 
Entrance :  in  the  Eastern  Church,  the  biinging  in 
respectively  of  the  elements  and  of  the  gospels,  in 
the  eucharistic  service. 

1855  P.  Freeman  Prime.  Divine  Service  I.  147.  1859 

Neale  Liturg.  Introd.  xv.  1876  Diet.  Christ.  Atitiq.  s.v. 

t  d.  Words  spoken,  or  ceremonies  observed,  on 
entering.  Obs. 

1693  Temple  Mem.  Wks.  1731  I.  396,  I  wou'd  leave  him 
there  after  the  first  Entrances  were  past. 

2-  fig- 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  1  b,  After  my  entraunee 
to  religyon,  consyderynge  to  what  I  had  bounde  myselfe. 
1535  Coverdale  Wisdom  vii.  6  All  men  then  haue  one  in¬ 
traunce  vnto  life,  &  one  goinge  out  in  like  maner.  1614 
Raleigh  Hist.  World  i».  399  This  gave  occasion  to  young 
David.. to  make  a  famous  entrance  into  publique  jiotice 
of  the  people.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  1  F  2  Wishing 
that  ceremonial  modes  of  entrance  [before  the  publick]  had 
been  anciently  established.  1888  Spectator  28  Apr.  562/2 
A  measure  for  facilitating  the  entrance  of  Life-Peers  into  the 
House  of  Lords. 

b.  esp.  The  entering  into  or  upon  (office,  du¬ 
ties,  etc.),  t  Formerly  also  absol.  accession  (of 
a  sovereign,  etc.). 

1559  Hethr  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref  I.  App.  vi.  8  Paul  the 
IVth  of  that  name  ..  ever  since  his  first  entraunee  into 
Peters  chayre.  1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Ep.  Salut.  3 
I11  the  year  of  the  great  Plague  at  the  first  entrance  of 
King  James  of  blessed  memorie.  1647  Clarendon  Hist. 
Reb.  1.  (1843)  8/2  Before  they  made  an  entrance  upon  more 
solemn  debates.  1649  Seldkn  Laws  Eng.  1.  xvi.  (1739)  30 
Kings  furthermore  bound  themselves  ^at  their  entrance 
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into  the  Throne)  hereunto  by  an  Oath.  1709  Strype  Ann. 
Ref  I.xiii.  175  Not  long  from  the  beginning  of  the  Queen’s 
entrance  upon  her  government.  Mod.  The  oath  required  to 
be  taken  by  magistrates  at  entrance  into  office. 

t  C.  ‘Intellectual  ingress’  (J.) ;  initiation.  Obs. 
1612  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  viii.  107  To  attaine  to  make  a 
more  easie  entrance,  to  that  purity  of  the  Latine  tongue. 
1625  Bacon  Ess.  Trav.  (Arb.)  521  He  that  trauaileth  into 
a  Country,  before  he  hath  some  Entrance  into  the  Language, 
goeth  to  Schoole,  and  not  to  Trauaile. 
d.  Short  for  entrance  fee ,  money. 

1681  W.  Robertson  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  539  An  entrance 
into  a  school  or  entrance  money.  1702  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3807/4 
To  pay  a  Guinea  and  a  half  Entrance  4  Days  before  they 
Run.  1713  Ibid.  No.  5131/4  Subscribers  to  pay  One  Guinea 
Entrance. 

3.  Power,  right,  or  opportunity  of  entering  ;  ad¬ 
mission.  lit.  and  fig. 

1576  F  leming  Panoplie  Ep.  F  3  It  was  my  happie  chance 
to  have  entrance  into  a  goodly  Gardene  plotte.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  iv.  6  A  Porter  . .  Cald  Malvenu,  who  en¬ 
trance  nonedenide.  1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  in. 
§  1  (1723)  132  The  Fissures  whereinto  it  can  get  Admission 
or  Enterance.  1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc .  124  The  Nail 
(unless  it  have  good  entrance)  will  start  aside.  Ibid.  224  To 
find  how  great  a  Dy  should  have  Entrance  at  a  small  Hole. 
1798  Southey  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  29  The  gates  of 
Paradise  unclose,  Free  entrance  there  is  given.  1838  Lytton 
Leila  11.  i.  17,  I  have  your  royal  word,  sire,  for  free  entrance 
and  safe  egress.  1849  James  Woodmans ii,  He  retired  a 
step  or  two  to  give  him  entrance. 
jfg-  1576  Fleming  Panoplie  Ep.  281  Upon  these  pre¬ 
misses,  I  see  entraunce  to  this  plaine  conclusion.  1602 
Davison  in  Farr  6".  P.  Eliz.  (1845)  II.  323  That  my  cries 
may  entraunce  gayne.  1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  11.  iii. 
iv.  xviii,  Gods  lovely  life  hath  there  no  enterance.  1722 
Sewel  Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  I.  35  All  these  reasons  found 
little  entrance  with  priests,  magistrates  and  others. 

+  4.  a.  The  beginning  or  commencement  (of  a 
course  or  period  of  time),  b.  The  first  part,  the 
opening  words  (of  a  chapter  or  book).  Obs. 

a.  1549  Coverdale  Erasin.  Par.  Philip,  i.  5  Euer 
synce  the  fyrst  entraunce  of  your  profession,  euen  vnto  this 
daye.  1621  Lady  M.  Wroth  Urania  545  This  is  scarce  the 
enterance:  what  will  be  the  successe?  1639  Saltmarshe 
Policy  70,  I  know  no  better  Policy  in  the  Preface  or  en¬ 
trance  upon  a  designe  than,  etc.  1658  Ussher  1.  1 
Upon  the  entrance  of  the  night.  1693  Evelyn  De  la  Quint. 
Compl.  Gard.  I.  32  At  the  Entrance  of  the  Spring. 

b.  1552  Latimer  Serin.  Lords  Prayer  11.  2  The  entrance 
is  this ;  Cum  oratis,  dicite,  Paternoster,  qui  es  in  coelis. 
1638  Chillingw.  Relig.  Prot.  1.  iv.  §  43.  212  Adde  to  this 
place,  the  entrance  to  his  History.  1697  Potter  Autiq. 
Greece  in.  xi.  (1715)100  As  we  learn  from  the  very  Entrance 
of  the  first  Iliad,  where  he  speaks  of  Achilles’  Anger.  1765 
Blackstone  Comm.  I.  219  This  was  observed  in  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  last  chapter. 

5.  concr .  That  by  which  anything  is  entered, 
whether  open  or  closed  ;  a  door,  gate,  avenue, 
passage  ;  the  mouth  (of  a  river).  Also,  the  point 
at  which  anything  enters  or  is  entered. 

1535  Coverdale  Ezek.  xl.  38  A  chambre  also,  whose  in- 
traunce  was  at  the  dore  pliers.  1553  Eden  Treat.  New  lud. 
(Arb.)  26  At  the  entraunce  at  the  great  desert.  1606  Shaks. 
Tr.  c$*  Cr.  iii.  iii.  38  Achilles  stands  i'  th'  entrance  of  his 
Tent.  1652  Needham  tr.  Selden's  Mare  Cl.  33  The  more 
Northerly  enterance  of  Nilus  ..  served  instead  of  Bounds 
to  the  South  part  of  the  Land  of  Israel.  1719  De  Foe 
Crusoe  69,  I  made  up  the  Entrance,  which  till  now  I  had 
left  open,  a  1849  Sir  R.  Wilson  Life  (1869)  I.  iii.  140  We 
were  beating  off  the  harbour’s  entrance,  i860  Tyndall 
Glac.  1.  §  8.  60  The  glacier  is  forced  through  the  entrance 
of  the  trunk  valley.  1879  Harlan  Eyesight  iii.  38  This 
blind  spot  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve. 
fig.  *535  Coverdale  Ecclus.  i.  5  The  euerlastinge  com- 
maundementes,  are  the  intraunce  of  her  [wyszdome].  1592 
Marlowe  Jew  Malta  v.  ii,  And  now,  as  entrance  to  our 
safety,  To  prison  with  the  Governor.  1605  Camden  Rem. 
17  That  these  were  the  fowre  entraunces  into  the  church. 
1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  270  The  very  en¬ 
trance  into  eternal  horror. 

6.  Naut.  The  part  of  a  ship  that  comes  first 
(in  the  water)  ;  ‘  the  bow  of  a  vessel,  or  form  of 
the  fore-body  under  the  load-water  line  ’  (Adm. 
Smyth). 

1781  Nelson  24  Aug.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  11845)  I.  43  She 
[the  Albemarlel  has  a  bold  entrance,  and  clean  run.  1869 
Sir  E.  Reid  Shipbuild.  v.  85  In  ships  which  have  a  very 
fine  entrance  the  breasthook  plates  are  not  run  right  forward 
to  the  stem. 

+  7.  The  action  of  entering  (something)  in  a 
record  ;  concr.  an  entry.  Obs.  (cf.  Entry). 

1588  Mellis  Briefc  Instr.  Diiij,  The  enterance  of  these 
parcels.  1620  J.  Wilkinson  Of  Courts  Baron  190  The  bailife 
.  .delivers  to  the  Sherife  a  copie  of  the  entrance  of  the  court 
when  the  cause  was  removed  thus. 

8.  attrib.,  as  entrance-fee ,  -hall,  -lodge,  -money, 
-road,  -way. 

1844  Mem.  Babylonian  P'cess  II.  4,  I  paid  her  ^entrance 
fee.  1856  Fkoude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  52  The  children  of 
those  who  could  afford  the  small  entrance  fees  were  appren¬ 
ticed  to  trades.  1841  Orderson  Creol.x i.  iii  He  found  his 
master  seated  in  the  *entrance-hall.  1864  Pusey  Lect. 
Daniel  viii.  501  Thereon  follows  eternal  life,  to  which  death 
is  the  entrance-hall.  1881  Miss  Braddon  Asph.  I.  200  No¬ 
body  ever  saw  a  man  at  an  ^entrance  lodge.  1681  W.  Ro¬ 
bertson  Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  530  ^Entrance  money,  which 
Schollars  paid  to  the  Master  at  their  first  coming  to  school. 
>®33  Marryat  P.  Simple  v,  And,  as  for  entrance  money, 
why  I  think  I  must  not  charge  you  more  than  a  couple  of 
guineas.  1833  Brewster  Nat.  Magic  iii.  45  Driving  up 
the  *entrance-road  to  the  house.  1883  H.  H.  Kane  in 
Harper  s  Mag.  Nov.  945/1  The  *entranceway  looked 
dirty. 


Entrance  (entrerns),  v.  Also  7  entraunch, 
intranse,  6-8  intrance,  [f.  En-1  +  Trance.] 

1.  trails.  To  throw  into  a  trance. 

a.  1608  Shaks.  Per.  iii.  ii.  94  She  hath  not  been  en¬ 
tranced  Above  five  hours.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  303 
F  4  The  Nine  Days’  Astonishment,  in  which  the  Angels  lay 
entranced . .  is  a  noble  circumstance. 

0.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  301  He  stood  and  call’d  His 

Legions,  Angel  Forms,  who  lay  intrans’t.  Ibid.  xi.  420 
Adam  . .  Sunk  down,  and  all  his  Spirits  became  intranst. 

+  b.  transf.  Obs . 

1686  N.  Cox  Genii.  Recreat.  in.  133  If  you  would  restore 
any  of  these  entranced  [with  drugged  bait]  Fowl  to  their 
former  health. 

2.  To  throw  into  a  state  of  mind  resembling  a 
trance;  to  put  ‘out  of  oneself’;  to  overpower 
with  strong  feeling,  as  delight,  fear,  etc. 

a.  a  1599  Spenser  (J.),  With  delight  I  was  entranced  and 
carried  so  far  from  myself.  1621  Quarles  Div.  Poems , 
Esther  (1717)  16  So  stand  the  Sea-men . .  Entraunch’d  with 
what  this  man  of  God  recited.  1634  Milton  Comus  1005 
Celestial  Cupid  . .  Holds  his  dear  Psyche,  sweet  entranced. 
a  1765  Mallet  To  Dk.  Marlborough  (R.),  Entranc’d  in 
wonder  at  th’  unfolding  scene.  1820  Keats  St.  Agues 
xxviii,  So  entranced,  Porphyro  gazed  upon  her  empty  dress. 
1868  Helps  Realmah  vii.  (1876)  158  Throughout  that 
night,  Realmah  sat  entranced  in  thought. 

0.  1598  Marston  Pygmal.  Sat.  iv.  154  Fond  Bryart  .. 

Intrance  thy  selfe  in  thy  sweet  extasie.  1743  J.  Davidson 
JEiieid  25  Intranced  in  fear  and  wonder.  1771  Mackenzie 
Man  Feel.  xxxv.  (1803)  69  He  was  too  much  intranced  in 
thought,  to  observe  her  at  all. 

b.  To  carry  away  in  or  as  in  a  trance  (from,  to). 
1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  118  When  a  man  is  so  . . 
entranced  from  himselfe,  with  Wealth,  Ambition,  and 
Vaine-glory,  that,  etc.  Ibid.  176  That  reuerend  Pastor, 
(entranced  to  hell  in  his  thoughts  for  the  distresse  of  his 
people).  1877  Mrs.  Oliphant  Makers  Flor.  i.  17  The  Vita 
Nuova  that  entrances  the  young  poet  into  its  charmed 
circle. 

Hence  Entra  nced  ppl.  a.  Entra*ncedly  adv., 
in  the  manner  of  one  entranced. 

1686  [see  1  b].  1768  Beattie  Minstr.  1.  xxxiii,  Sleep  A 

vision  brought  to  his  entranced  sight.  1837  Lytton  E. 
Maltr avers  25  Her  entranced  and  silent  lover.  1871  Mac¬ 
duff  Mem.  Patinos  i.  12  The  Evangelist  . .  awaking  from 
his  entranced  dream.  1873  Browning  Red  Cott.  Nt.-Cap 
1610  So  wrote  entrancedly  to  confidant  Monsieur  L.  M. 

Entrancement  (entrernsment).  [f.  Entrance 
v.  +  -MENT.]  The  action  of  entrancing ;  the  con¬ 
dition  of  being  entranced. 

1652  Cokaine  h\  Cassandra  84  His  spirits  a  little  re¬ 
covered  from  that  entrancement.  1680  Otway  Poet's 
Compl.  Muse  v,  As  we  did  in  our  Enhancements  lie.  1772 
Mackenzie  Man  World  1.  xxii.  (1823)  448  She  received  it 
with  an  intrancement  of  sorrow.  1817  Coleridge  Sibyl. 
Leaves ,  Keepsake ,  The  entrancement  of  that  maiden  kiss. 
1837  Howitt  Rur.  Life  vi.  xviii.  (1862)  610  The  feelings  of 
delicious  entrancement  with  which  I  approached  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Dartmoor. 

Entrancing ;  entry  nsit]),///.  a.  [f.  Entrance 
v.  -h-lNG2.]  That  entrances  ;  transporting. 

1842  Lytton  Zanoni  26  The  Siren’s  voice  poured  forth  its 
entrancing  music.  1846  Keble  Lyra  Innoc.  (1873)  5  In 
that  entrancing  dream.  1881  Athenaeum  No.  2825.  807 
The  entrancing  tale  of  the  TegethofT. 

Hence  Entra'ncingly  adv.,  in  an  entrancing 
manner  or  degree. 

1854  Tad's  Mag.  XXI.  273  It  steals  entrancingly  over 
the  ear.  1856  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  vi.  §6  Never 
sublime,  never  perfectly  nor  entrancingly  beautiful. 

Entrant  (e*ntrant),  sb.  and  a.  See  also  Intrant. 
[a.  Fr.  entrant ,  pr.  pple.  of  entrer  to  Enter.] 

A.  sb.  One  who  or  that  which  enters.  Also  fig. 

1.  One  who  comes  or  goes  into  (a  room,  etc.) ; 
a  person  entering  ;  an  incomer  ;  a  visitor. 

a  1856  H.  Miller  Rambles  Geol.  (1858)  252  Remarking 
that  the  entrant  was  ‘only  the  green  lady'.  1866  R.  Cham¬ 
bers  Ess.  Ser.  11.  23  Mr.  Sydenham  was  there  . .  to  welcome 
the  entrants,  manage  introductions.  1884  Times  13  Oct.  9/1 
The  abuse  of  public  meeting  involved  in  a  selection  of  the 
entrants. 

fig.  1857  G.  Wilson  Gateways  Knowl.  (1859)  J5  As  the 
privileged  entrant  counsels,  the  great  arms  and  limbs  of 
the  body  are  set  in  motion.  1889  County  Govt.  Rev.  2  Jan. 
417  The  latest  entrant  to  the  controversy  is  our  contem¬ 
porary  the  Law  Times. 

b.  One  who  makes  legal  entry*  one  who  enters 
into  the  possession  of  land,  etc. 

1635  Pagitt  Christiaiiogr.  111.(1636)  36  Because  one  entred 
upon  the  Priory  of  Barnewell  by  the  Popes  Bull,  the  said 
Entrant  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 

2.  One  who  enters  into  or  becomes  a  member  of 
an  institution  or  profession.  Const,  into. 

1800  A.  Carlyle  Ant.  249  The  sudden  call  for  young  men 
to  fill  up  vacancies  . .  obliged  the  Church  to  take  their  en¬ 
trants  from  the  lower  ranks.  1839-57  Alison  Hist.  Europe 
IX.  xxii.  8  The  influences  of  these  new  entrants  appeared 
in  the  secrecy  and  ability  with  which  the  measures  were 
taken.  1845  M’Culloch  Taxation  1.  iv.  (1852)  122  There 
would  he  a  greater  influx  of  entrants  into  professional  busi¬ 
nesses.  1875  Modern  Circular ,  Mutual  Entrants  in  1876 
participate  in  the  Eighth  Division  of  Profits.  1880  Fraser  s 
Mag.  No.  701  The  entrant  to  the  Scotch  National  Church. . 
is  only  legally  required  to  subscribe  the  Confession  of 
Faith. 

b.  One  who  ‘  enters  ’  as  a  competitor.  Also  fig. 
1838  Fraser's  Mag.  XVIII.  725  We  have  in  the  victors 
..the  names  and  material  of  the  successful  entrants.  1883 
H.  Drummond  Nat.  Law  in  Spir.  W.  xii.  (1884)  411  Of  the 
millions  of  possible  entrants  for  advancement,  .the  number 
ultimately  selected  for  preferment  is  small.  Mod.  'JMiu 
prizes  will  depend  on  the  number  of  entrants. 


B.  adj.  That  enters,  in  senses  of  the  verb. 

1640-1  Kirkcudbr.  I  Far -Com  in.  Min.  Bk.  ( 1855)  12  The 
entrant  tenants,  at  Whitsounday  last  . .  shall  be  lyable  for 
mantainance  of  the  foote  sogers.  1651  Life  Father  Sarpi 
(1676)  18  The  Father,  could  not  be  satisfied  how  the  humour 
of  Gold  could  he  made  entrant. 

Entrap  (entrse-p),  v d  Forms  :  6-7  entrappe, 
6-8  intrap(pe,  6-  entrap,  [ad.  OF.  entraper ,  eiv 
trapper,  f.  en -  (see  En-  *)  +  trappe  Trap.] 

1.  traits.  To  catch  in  or  as  in  a  trap.  Also 
transf.  and  fig.  to  bring  unawares  into  a  position 
of  difficulty  or  danger ;  to  bring  (a  person)  into 
one’s  power  by  artifice. 

a-  1590-6  Spenser  F.  (/.  (J.),  That  guileful  net  In 
which,  .eyes  entrapped  are.  1598  Barret  Theor.  Warres  1. 
ii.  9  Being  first  entrapped  and  foundred  with  the  like  vice 
of  drunkennesse.  1713  Warder  True  Amazons  55  Many 
[Wasps  in  Pots]  will  be  entrap’d.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1776)  IV.  272  The  wild  elephant,  upon  seeing  himself 
entrapped  in  this  manner,  instantly  attempts  to  use  vio¬ 
lence.  1835  Kirby  I  lab.  $  lust.  Anim.  xix,  Spiders  were 
divided  . .  according  to  the  mode  in  which  they  entrap  or 
seiz<;  their  prey.  1835  Lytton  Rienzi  x.  v.  419  He  had  en¬ 
trapped  the  confidence  of  another,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  n. 
§  27.  376  The  residue  of  the  air  originally  entrapped  in  the 
interstices  of  the  snow.  1868  J.  H.  Blunt  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  I. 
137  The  king  was  trying  to  entrap  the  Pope. 

jj.  1534  Barnes  Supplic.  Hen.  VIII  (R.),  Neither  to  in- 
trappe  them,  nor  betray  them.  1561  Daus  tr.  Bullinger  on 
Apoc.  (1573)  Pref.  7  The  seconde  [persecution]  . .  which  in- 
trapped  also  the  Authour  of  this  worke.  a  1649  Drumm. 
of  Hawth.  fas.  V,  Wks.  109  This  interview  was  to  intrap 
his  person.  1678  Wanley  Woiul.  Lit.  World  v.  ii.  §  59. 
471/1  Manuel  . .  was  . .  intrapped  in  the  straights  of  Cilicia, 
and  his  Army  miserably  cut  off. 

b.  To  beguile,  bring  by  artifice  to  or  into. 

1851  Hussey  Papal  Povuer  i.  38  Having  been  at  first* per¬ 
suaded  or  entrapped,  into  an  approval  of  Pelagius'  doc¬ 
trines.  1868  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  II.  viii.  261 
Entrapping  men  to  destruction  by  the  literal  fulfilment  of 
an  oath.  1884  Manch.  Exam.  14  June  4/8  Entrapping  the 
Legislature  into  conclusions  which  are  net  openly  declared. 

2.  With  reference  to  speech  :  To  involve  in  con¬ 
tradiction,  draw  into  an  erroneous  statement  or 
compromising  admission. 

a  1611  Bible  Ecclus.  viii.  11  Rise  not  vp  (in  anger)  at  the 
presence  of  an  iniurious  person,  least  he  lie  in  waite  to  entrap 
thee  in  thy  words,  a  1714  Sharp  Serin.  (1754)  IV.  viii.  139  The 
Pharisees  and  Herodians.  .had  taken  counsel  together  how 
they  might  entrap  our  Saviour  in  his  talk.  1870  Bowen 
Logic  ix.  201  Then  the  respondent  is  entrapped  whether  he 
answer  in  the  Affirmative  or  the  Negative. 

I  Entra  p,  v.-  Obs.  rare.  [f.  En-1  +  Trap  vi] 
trails.  To  furnish  with  trappings. 

1654  R-  Codkington  tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  534  He  did  ride  . . 
in  a  Chariot  drawn  with  two  horses  richly  entrapped. 

Entrapment  (entra  pment),  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-MENT.]  The  action  of  entrapping  ;  the  condition 
of  being  entrapped  or  caught  by  artifice. 

1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wares  iv.  lxxx,  Northumberland,  .given 
to  understand  Of  some  entrapment  by  conspiracy,  Gets  into 
Wales.  1613  Sherley  Trav.  Persia  38  His  first  victory 
would  rather  haue  proued  a  snare  to  his  intrapment.  1812 
Examiner  28  Sept.  618/2  For  whose  entrapment  are  you 
thus  affecting  no  intention  of  entrapping?  1865  Dickens 
Mut.  Fr .  iv.  xv,  Appealing  from  the  irregular  entrapment  of 
this  mode  of  examination.  1875  Darwin  Insectiv.  PI.  xvii. 
408  The  entrapment  of  various  minute  crustaceans. 

Entrapper  (entrarpai).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er.] 
One  who  entraps. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  182  The  Pyt-fal  . .  that 
sathan  (our  old  entrapper)  layes  for  vs.  1798  Edgeworth 
Pract.  Educ.  (1822)  I.  176  ‘Oh,  ho!’  exclaims  the  en¬ 
trapper,  ‘  I  have  you  now  !'  1863  Maguire  Father  Mathew 
219  The  practised  entrapper  of  unsuspecting  youth. 

Entra  pping,  vM.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  Entrap  ;  f  also  the  means 
of  entrapping,  a  device,  stratagem,  wile. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  Pref.,  When  he  nothyng 
preuailed,  he  turned  to  suttle  entrappynges.  1584  Powel 
Lloyds  Cambria  19  They  durst  not  persue  the  Welsh  to  the 
Mountaines  for  feare  of  Intrapping.  1594  Carew  Tasso 
(1881)  45  Sweete  things  to  heare,  entrappings  very  sweet. 
1603  Knollks  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  316  marg.,  A  notable 
stratagem  of  Scanderbeg  for  the  in  trapping  of  his  enemies. 

Entra’pping,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  -.] 
That  entraps.  Of  questions,  etc. :  Adapted  to  en¬ 
trap.  Hence  Entrappingly  adv.,  so  as  to  entrap. 

1625  B.  Jonson  Staple  of  N.  v.  ii,  I  have  an  entrapping 
question  or  two  more,  To  put  unto  them.  1642  Milton 
Apol.  Smect.yN\vs.  1738  I.  103  The  hurt  that  might  he  done 
among  the  weaker  oy  the  intrapping  Authority  of  great 
Names  titled  to  false  opinions.  1856  R.  Vaughan  Mystics 
(i860)  II.  282  note,  Wrong  terms  and  entrapping  questions. 
1857  W.  Collins  Dead  Secret  (1861)  31  Innovating  young 
recruits  in  the  Church  army  might  entrappingly  open  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  under  his  very  nose. 

II  Entrata  tentra/ta).  Obs.  rare.  [It.]  — Entry. 

1656  Earl  Monm.  Advt.fr.  Parnass.  378  Never  was  there 
seen  a  more  signal  pleasing  spectacle  in  Pernassus . .  then 
the  entrata  made  by  these  Gentlemen. 

+  Entrate.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  It.  entrata,  f. 
entrare  to  enter.]  That  which  comes  in,  a  revenue. 

a  1670  Hacket  A  bp.  Williams  1.  (1692)  S3  The  Lord 
Treasurer  Cranfeild,  a  good  husband  for  the  Entrat,es  of 
the  Exchequer, 

Entraunce,  -che,  obs.  forms  of  Entrance. 

+  Entraverse,  adv.  Her.  Obs.  rare.  [ad. 
OF.  entravers,  f.  en-  (see  En-  ')  +  travers  across.] 
Athwart,  crosswise. 
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c  1450  Merlin  x.  163  Crownes  of  goolde  and  asure  bendes 
entrauerse  lysted  as  grene  as  a  mede. 

Entrayle,  -ylle,  obs.  forms  of  Entrail. 

Entre,  etc.,  obs.  form  of  Entire,  etc. 

Entreague  :  obs.  form  of  Intrigue. 

Entreasure  (entre^iui),  v.  [f.  En-*  +  Trea¬ 
sure  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  store  up  in  or  as  in  a  treasury. 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV%  111.  i.  85  Which  in  their  Seedes, 
And  weake  beginnings  lye  entreasured.  1610  G.  Fletcher 
Christ's  Viet.  1.  iv,  The  memories  of  heav’n  entreasur’d  lie. 
1613  Alexander  Sidney's  Arcadia  in.  Supp.  (1629)  338 
They  would  securely  entreasure  it  in  a  more  precious  Place. 
1828  I  -<amb  in  Blackw.  May;.  XXIV.  772  She  should  en¬ 
treasure  up  a  secret  In  the  peculiar  closet  of  her  breast. 

+  2.  To  stock  with  treasure.  Obs. 

a  1634  Chapman  On  B.  pouson's  Sejanus,  He  [the  jeweller] 
entreasures  princes'  cabinets. 

t  Entrea  t,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  entrete,  6  en- 
treate,  6-7  intreat(e.  [f.  next  vb. ;  OF.  had 
entraite,  f.  entraitier  vb.]  The  action  of  the  vb. 
Entreat,  f a-  Negotiation,  intervention  (obs.). 
b.  Entreaty,  supplication. 

1485  Malory  Arthur  1.  ii,  By  the  entrete  at  the  last  the 
kyng  &  she  met  to  gyder.  1568  T.  Howf.ll  Arb.  Amiiie 
(1879)  68  By  great  entreate  and  humble  sute.  >11592  Greene 
Poems  99  Use  no  entreats,  I  will  relentless  rest.  1621  Lady 
M.  Wroth  Urania  14,  I  ..with  all  the  intreates  that  I 
could  frame,  perswaded  him  to  entertaine  that  seruant  of 
mine.  1639  G.  Daniel  Ecclus.  xlv.  4  At  his  entreat  The 
wonders  ceas'd.  1650  Don  Bellianis  142  Which.. you  will 
not  do  at  my  intreats. 

Entreat  (entrrt),  v.  Forms:  a.  4-6  entrete, 
5-6  -ede,  6-7  -eate,  (6  -ait(e),  4-  entreat ; 
d.  6-7  intreate,6  intrait,  -ete,  (-eit),  6-9  intreat, 
[ad.  OF.  entraiter,  entraitier ,  f.  cn-  (see  En-1) 
+  trait er  to  Treat.  In  the  archaistic  use  1  the 
spelling  intreat  still  sometimes  occurs.] 

1 1.  To  treat ;  to  handle.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1.  trans.  To  treat,  deal  with,  act  towards  (a  per¬ 
son,  etc.)  in  a  (specified)  manner.  Obs.  exc.  arch . 

a.  £1430  Hymns  Virg.  22  So  betyn,  so  woundyd,  En- 
tretyd  so  fuly.  1480  Caxton  Citron.  Eng.  ccxlviii.  317  The 
other  Capytayns  were  . .  entreated  as  men  of  warre  ben 
acustomed.  1551  Wotton  in  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1881)  V. 
6  My  aunt,  her  mother,  was  evil  entreated  by  the  king 
that  dead  is.  1577  B.  Googe  Heresbaclt  s  Hush.  in.  (1586) 
139  The  olde  Ewes  ..  be  easlyer  to  be  entreated.  1639 
Fuller  Holy  lVar  in.  xxxi.  (1840)  173  The  pope  ill  entreated 
and  imprisoned  his  [Frederick’s]  messengers,  c  1720  Prior 
Poems  (J.),  Well  I  entreated  her,  who  well  deserv’d.  1864 
Burton  Scot  Abr.  II.  i.  62  Their  authors  ..  spitefully  en¬ 
treated  as  monomaniacs. 

p.  1509  Fisher  Fun.  Semi.  C'tess  R ichmond  Wks.  296 
To.  .intrete  euery  persone.  .accordynge  to  theyr  degre  and 
hauour.  1604  E.  Grimstone  Hist.  Siege  Ostend  153  Intreat¬ 
ing  whole  troopes  of  Prince  Maurices  as  friendes.  1622  R. 
Hawjkins  Voy.  S.  Sea  271  Shee  [the  ship]  fell  over  upon  that 
side  suddenly,  intreating  many  of  them  which  were  in  her, 
very  badly.  1657  S.  Purchas  Pol.  Flyvtg-Ins.  147  How 
hee  might  best  order,  and  intreat  them  [Bees]  according  to 
their  kind.  1718  Col.  Rcc.  Penn.  III.  52  They  ought  to  be 
well  used  and  Civilly  Intreated.  1800  Addison  Amer.  Law 
Rep.  277  To  wound,  beat,  and  evilly  intreat.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  led.  2)  I.  135  They  evil  intreated  one  another. 

+  2.  To  take  (a  thing)  in  hand ;  esp.  to  treat, 
handle  (a  subject  or  question).  Obs. 

a.  1509  Fisher  Fun.  Serin .  C'tess  Richmond  Wks.  290 
As  say  the  doctours  entreatynge  this  gospell,  &  her  lyfe. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per f.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  1  The  seconde  boke  . . 
entreateth  what  is  the  iourney  of  religion.  1545  Raynold 
Byrth  Mankynde  (1564)  98  In  this  third  booke  shalbe  en¬ 
treated  what  is  to  be  done  to  the  Infant  borne.  1581  Mar- 
beck  Bk.  0/ Notes 555  That  yeares  actes.  .were  sufficientlye 
entreated  of  all  three.  1681  W.  Robertson  Phraseol.  Gen. 
(2693)  540  To  entreat  or  handle,  tractarc. 

P.  1536  I  ^atimer  2nd  Serm.  Convoc.  1.  43  It  should  be 
too  long  to  intreat,  how  the  children  of  light  are  ingendered. 
1538  Starkey  England  1.  iii.  86  Yf  they  juge  be  hys  frend 
whose  cause  ys  intretyd.  1563  Homilies  11.  Repairing 
Churches  (1859)  276  That  house  of  God  ..  wherein  be  in- 
treated  the  Sacraments  and  mysteries  of  our  redemption. 
1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  184  Musick  cannot  be  intreated 
or  taught  without  the  knowledge  of  all  other  sciences, 
f  b.  To  occupy  oneself  in.  Obs. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  vii.  53  A  thick  Arber  .  .  In  which 
she  often  usd  from  open  heat  Her  selfe  to  shroud,  and 
pleasures  to  entreat. 

+  c.  To  beguile,  pass  (time).  Obs. 

1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <$•  Jul.  iv.  i.  40  My  Lord  you  must  in¬ 
treat  the  time  alone. 

f  3.  intr.  Of  a  speaker  or  writer,  a  book,  etc. : 
To  treat  of  or  upon  a  subject.  Obs. 

1513  More  Rich.  Illy  Wks.  37/1  Richarde  the  third 
sonne,  of  whom  we  nowe  entreate.  1534  Ld.  Berners  Gold. 
Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  B  iiij  b,  Marc  Aurele  the  emperour,  of 
whome  this  present  boke  entreateth.  c  1540  Life  Fisher 
Wks.  ir.  Introd.  58  This  excellent  man  of  whom  we  in- 
treate,  John  Fysher,  Bishopp  of  Rochester.  1594  Plat 
Jewell-ho.  1.  Divers  Nenv  Exper.  4  Where vp#n  Valetius 
entreateth  in  this  maner.  1610  Markham  Masterp.  11. 
lxxxiii.  364  Of  which  wee  shall  speake.  .when  wee  intreate 
of  paring  and  shooing.  1611  Coryat’s  Crudities ,  Panegyr. 
Verses ,  Of  steeples,  townes  and  towers  entreats  his  goose’s 
quill.  1632  Sanderson  12  Serm.  4  To  intreate  at  this  time 
of  Saint  Paul's  advice.  1681  W.  Robertson  Phraseol. 
Gen.  (1693^  540  Atticus  in  one  book  did  entreat  of.,  the 
Records  of  things  done  in  700  years, 
b.  in  indirect  passive. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  vi.  (1634)  19  This  matter 
indeed  is  worthy  . .  to  bee  largely  entreated  of.  1589  Put- 
tenham  Eng.  Poesie  1.  xv.  (Arb.)  50  Except  Eglogue  whereof 


shalbe  entreated  hereafter.  1638  Chillingw.  Rclig.  Prot . 

1.  iii.  §  74.  175  The  subject  here  entreated  of. 

c.  simply  (with  ellipsis  of  prep,  and  obj.). 
c  1386  Chaucer  Pard.  T.  302  A  word  or  tuo,  as  other  bookes 
entrete.  c  1534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (1846)  I.  5  As 
towchinge  the  situation  thereof  hereafter  ..  1  meane  to  en¬ 
treate  in  places  convenient.  1571  Digges  Pantom.  iii.  x. 
Riij,  Although  it  would  seeme  I  had  entreated  sufficiently. 

+  4.  intr.  To  enter  into  negotiations;  to  treat 
with  a  person  ;  of  (occasionally  about ,  for)  a 
thing  ;  also  simply .  Obs. 

c  1340  Cursor  M .  24795  (Fairf.)  To  entrete  of  }>e  pais  be- 
twix  him  &  [>a  danais.  14..  Epiph.  in  fundale's  Vis. 
(1843)  x°6  Herode  . .  of  thys  mater  entredes  pryvylly.  1482 
Warkw.  Citron.  27  That  will  speke  and  entrete  with  ther 
enemyes.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  clxxxv.  219  By- 
twene  these  parties  entreated  for  a  peace,  the  archbys- 
shoppe  of  Senns  . .  the  lorde  of  Saynt  Venant.  1560  Daus 
tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  44  b,  In  the  assemblie  at  Norinberge 
.  .the  Princes  entreated  of  peace.  1598  Grenewey  Tacitus' 
Ann.  1.  vi.  (1622)10  Being  sent  vnto  you  from  the  Germane 
campe,  to  entreat  of  the  common  profit  and  good. 

6.  1534  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Dd  iiij, 

Sne  was  intreatynge  to  mary  an  nother  husbande.  1568 
Grafton  Citron.  II.  664  And  this  mariage  agreed  upon 
(which  semeth  more  likely  to  be  intreated  of  then  concluded). 
1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1.  (1594)  395  Attilius 
Regulus  . .  being  . .  sent  to  Rome  upon  his  faith  to  intreat 
about  a  peace.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VIt  iv.  iv.  9  lie  send 
some  holy  Bishop  to  intreat.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks 
(1621)  1 19  To  intreat  with  him  of  peace. 

+  5.  trails.  To  parley  with  (a  person).  Obs. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccxxix.  307  So  they  entreated 
the  sayd  Companyons,  and  offred  them  golde. 

II.  With  additional  sense  of  asking,  asking  of 
somebody  or  for  something, 
t  6.  intr.  To  intercede,  pleadjfo/- (a  person).  Obs. 
a.  c  1430  Compl.  Criste  127  in  Pol.  Rel.  <$•  L.  Poems  169 
Lete  merci  for  us  entrete.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  84  He  wyll  make  other  persones  to.  .perswade  &  en¬ 
treate  for  hym.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  in.  iii.  4  They,  .charg’d 
me.  .neither  to  speake  of  him,  entreat  for  him,  or  any  way 
sustaine  him.  1611  Bible  Ex.  viii.  9  When  shall  I  entreat 
for  thee? 

P.  1600  Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  iv.  iii.  73,  I  will  neuer  haue  her, 
vnlesse  thou  intreat  for  her. 

+  7.  intr.  To  sue,  plead  for  (a  concession  or 
favour).  Obs. 

x573  Twyne  FEneid  x\.  (R.\  Then  lets  intreat  for  peace. 
1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v.  viii.  645  The  prisoners 
entreated  for  their  release. 

8.  trails.  To  ask  earnestly  for  (a  thing) ;  chiefly 
with  clause  as  obj.  Occas.  const,  of  ( a  person). 

a.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  v.  i.  118,  1  ..  doe  entreat  Thou 
pardon  me  my  wrongs.  1771  Goldsm.  Hist .  Eng.  IV.  200 
He  entreated  that  they  would  elect  such,  in  particular,  as 
had,  etc.  1780  Burke  Execution  Rioters  Wks.  IX.  2 66 
For  God’s  sake  entreat  of  Lord  North  to  take  a  view  of  the 
sum  total.  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  x,  I  entreat  you 
will  speak  explicitly.  1878  Joaquin  Miller  Songs  Italy 
94  To  entreat  of  the  gods  what  they  will  not  give. 

p.  a  1600  Creation  s  Evergreen  (1761)  I.  166  The  serpent 
..persuadit  me..  Intreiting,  be  eiting,  That  we  suld  be 
perfyte.  1602  Marston  Ant.  <S-  Mel.  11.  Wks.  1856  I.  28 
Our  tyred  limbes  . .  intreat  soft  rest.  1611  Bible  Ps.  xlv.  12 
The  rich  among  the  people  shall  intreate  thy  fauour.  1653 
Walton  Angler  Ep.  Ded.,  To  intreat  that  they  [former 
favours]  may  be  enlarged  to  the  patronage  . .  of  this  Book. 
1712  Hearne  Collect.  tOxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  496,  I  intreat 
therefore  yl  you  would  insert  it  in  y°  Post-Boy. 

9.  To  make  an  earnest  prayer  or  request  to  ;  to 
beseech,  implore.  Chiefly  with  subord.  clause  or 
const,  to  with  inf  Formerly  also  const,  of  or 
with  sb.  as  second  obj. 

a.  1502  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)  134  Wherfore  he  entredyd 
the  sayde  brydge-maysters  of  respyte  in  the  mater.  1509 
Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xxxii.  (1845)  158  Dame  Correccion  .. 
Did  me  entreat  a  while  to  abyde.  1534  Whittinton 
Tullyes  Offices  111.  (1540)  132  To  entreat  the  iudge  ..  what 
thynges  he  may  do  sauyng  his  conscience.  1584  Powei. 
Lloyd's  Cambria  94  They  promised  to  Intreate  the  King  for 
him.  1611  Bible  Gen.  xxv.  21  Isaac  intreated  the  Lord  for 
his  wife,  because  she  was  barren.  1735  Berkeley  Free- 
thinking  in  Math.  §  48  Wks.  1871  III.  330,  I  entreat  my 
reader  to  think.  1840  Dickens  Barn.  Rudge  vi,  Ask  me 
no  questions,  I  entreat  you.  1859  Tennyson  Geraint  <$• 
Enid  760  Entreat  her  by  my  love .  .That  she  ride  with  me  in 
her  faded  silk.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  384  Let  me 
entreat  you  once  more  to  take  my  advice  and  escape. 

p.  1611  Bible  Ex.  viii.  8  Intreat  the  Lord,  that  hee  may 
take  away  the  frogges  from  me.  1676  Hobbes  Iliad  1. 1 1686» 
170  I’le  not  intreat  you  for  my  sake  to  stay.  1751  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  153  F  19  All  whom  I  intreat  to  sing  are 
troubled  with  colds.  1792  Munchhauseu's  Trav.  xxiii.  97 
Intreating  me  to  assist  in  the  war  against  Russia. 

1 10.  To  prevail  on  by  supplication  or  solicita¬ 
tion  ;  to  persuade  by  pleading.  Also,  of  circum¬ 
stances,  considerations,  etc. :  To  induce.  Obs. 

a.  1551  Bible  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  13  And  he  was  entreated 
of  hym  &  herd  his  praier.  1563  Homilies  11.  Idolatry 

111.  (1859)  264  A  dog  that  would  be  entreated  and  hired  with 
part  of  the  prey  to  suffer  the  wolves  to  werry  the  sheep. 
1586  Marlowe  1st  Pt.  Tamlmrl.  1.  i,  'Phis  should  entreat 
your  highness  to  rejoice.  1593  Prodigal  Son  1.  91  Ah 
my  beloved  son,  be  entreated,  and  go  not  hence. 

p.  1568  Grafton  Citron.  II.  768  Ilowbeit  she  could  in 
nowise  be  intreated  with  her  good  wyll  to  delyver  him.  1576 
Fleming  Panvplie  Ep.  241  For  he  is  a  man  full  of  affabilitie 
. .  and  easie  to  be  intreated.  1638  Penit.  Conf.  i.  (1657)  4 
God  was  intreated  and  Moses  prevailed. 

+  Entrea  table,  intreatable,  a.  Obs.  [f. 
Entreat  v.  +  -able.] 

I.  a.  Of  a  thing :  That  admits  of  being  taken 


in  hand,  treated  of,  or  discussed,  b.  Of  a  person  : 
That  admits  of  being  dealt  with,  manageable. 

1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  D  viij,  The  next  entreiable  matter  is 
y1  ye  sayd  sacrifice  is,  etc.  1581  J.  Bell  H addon's  Anno. 
Osor.  499  That  you  should  not  have  hadd  a  more  entreatable 
aunswerer. 

2.  That  can  be  prevailed  on  by  entreaty  ;  com¬ 
pliant,  placable. 

1556  Abp.  Parker  Psalter  xc,  Mostpityfull :  intreatable  in 
hart.  1576  N ewton  tr.  Lemnie's  Complex.  (1633)210  Quicke, 
testy,  not  entreatable.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  vii. 
o  A  man  of  a  softer,  and  more  intreatable  condition,  a  1718 
jenn  P rads  Wks.  1726  I.  900  Be  Intreatable. 

Hence  Entrea  tableness,  the  quality  of  being 
‘  easy  to  be  entreated 

•534  Whittinton  Tullyes  Offices  1.  (1540)  39  There  is 
nothynge  more  laudable  nor  comly  in  a  great  and  noble  man, 
than  . .  facylite  and  easynesse,  and  entretablenesse. 

t  Entrea'tance,  intreatance-  Obs.  [f. 

Entreat  v.  +  -ance.] 

1.  Treatment ;  dealing  with,  or  behaviour  to¬ 
wards,  a  person. 

1577  A.  M.  Captiv.  y.  Fox  in  Arb.  Garner  I.  205  Having 
been  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  under  their  gentle  entreat- 
ance.  1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Earme  21  Gentle 
and  courteous  intreatance  of  their  Master  towards  them. 

2.  Intercession  ;  eiltreaty. 

1548  Hall  Chron.  (1809)  837  There  was  no  feare  but  that 
a  little  Intreataunce  should  purchase  favour  enough  for 
hym.  1569  Golding  Hemingcs  Post.  Ded.  21  The  entreat  - 
ance  of  certain  godly  shepheards,  compelled  me  to  publishe. 
1578  Chr.  Pr.  in  Priv.  Prayers  { 1851)  488  Save  them  at  our 
entreatance  for  them.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso  1.  xix,  Entreat- 
ance  faire  with  counsell  he  vnites.  1606  G.  W[oodcockk1 
tr.  Hist.  Ivstine  102  a,  At  length  by  much  intreatance  they 
grannted  him  a  truce  for  two  monthes. 

Entrea  ted,  ppl .  a.  rare.  [f.  Entreat  v.  + 
-ed1.]  In  senses  of  the  verb.  a.  That  is  the 
object  of  entreaty;  besought,  b.  Olonce~use •) 
i  Begged  ’  or  assumed  without  proof. 

,i63x  Celcstina  11.  33  There  is  a  great  distance  betweene 
the  intreater  and  the  intreated.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
224,  I  will  lead  you  through  no  more  extravagancies,  lest 
your  entreated  patience  turne  into  exoticke  passion.  1646 
Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  296  Which  we  shall  labour  to 
induce  not  from  postulates  and  entreated  Maximes. 

t  Entrea’ter.  Obs.  [f.  Entreat  v.  +  -er.] 

1.  A  negotiator  ;  an  agent ;  a  mediator. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cccxiv.  483  Then  these  En- 
treatours  went  and  made  report  to  their  lordes.  1568  Graf¬ 
ton  Chron.  II.  477  This  mocion  succeded  worse  than  the 
entreators  devised. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  petition  ;  a  suitor. 

1588  J.  Udall  Demotistr.  Discip.  (Arb.)  9  [They]  haue 
reiected  a  request  so  holy,  .yea,  and  handled  the  intreaters 
.  .so  cruelly.  1624  F.  White  Repl.  Fisher  564  It  seemed. . 
to  be  vnlawfull  ..  that  the  Martyrs  should  be  Intreatours. 
1673  O.  Walker  Education  270  (F.  Hall). 

t  Entrea'tful,  a.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  in-  [f. 
Entreat  +  -eul.]  Full  of  entreaty ;  supplicat¬ 
ing. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  x.  6  To  seeke  for  succour  .. 
With  humble  prayers  and  intreatfull  teares. 

Entreating  (entrrtiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  En¬ 
treat  v.  +  -iso1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  En¬ 
treat  in  various  senses. 

1.  a.  Treatment  (of)  ;  dealing  (with  a  person). 

1529  More  Heresyes  11.  Wks.  190/2  Thanke  me  for  y11  good 
intreting  of  them  both.  1594  Carew  Huarte’s  Exam.  TVits 
(1616)  193  Subiections,  bondages,  and  ill  intreatings.  1614 
J.  Day  Festivals  (1615',  What  St.  Austin  tels  us.  .to  put  us 
in  minde  of  the  good  intreating  of  our  Servants. 

b.  Discussion  (of) ;  dealing  (with  a  subject). 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  234  In  the  entreatynge 

of  these  matters.  1551  Turner  Herbal  1.  K  j  a,  One  of  them 
is  spoken  of  in  the  intreatyng  of  Camomyll.  1580  Holly- 
band  Treas.  Fr.  Tong ,  Manicment ,  a  handling,  a  vsing, 
an  intreating. 

c.  Negotiation. 

1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  89  A  towne  that  will  heare  in¬ 
treatings  is  halfe  lost. 

2.  Beseeching. 

1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  ( 1638)  52  Yet  had  he  with  great 
intreating  so  preuailed. 

Entreating  (entrr tig),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Entreat  v. 
t-ing-.]  That  entreats,  in  senses  of  the  verb. 

1718  Ronve  tr.  Lucan  1.  629  When  for  Redress  intreating 
Armies  call.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  1.  vi,  Her  eyes  . 
made  a  timid  entreating  appeal. 

Hence  Entreatingly  adv. 

1850  J.  A.  St.  John  in  Tait's  Mag.  XVII.  25  Looking 
entreatingly  into  the  face  of  the  baker.  1866  Geo.  Eliot 
F.  Holt  II.  xxvii.  179  ‘No’,  said  Felix,  entreatingly. 
Don't  move  yet '. 

t  Entrea'tise.  Obs.  In  5  entreatyse,  -ze. 
[f.  Entreat  v.,  after  the  analogy  of  treatise .] 
=  Entreaty,  a.  Treatment,  b.  Negotiation. 

1494  Fabyan  v.  cxxvii.  108  They  . .  by  fayre  entreatyze 
contentyd.  .the  fader.  Ibid.  vi.  clvi.  144  Alcinnus  was  not 
sent  for  any  entreatyse  of  peace. 

t  Entrea’tive,  a.  Obs.  Also  in-,  [f.  En¬ 
treat  +  -ive.]  Of  the  nature  of  an  entreaty ; 
characterized  by  entreaty. 

1607  A.  Brewer  Lingua  1.  i.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IX.  341 
And  oft  embellish'd  my  entreative  phrase.  1650  Don  Bel¬ 
lianis  1T9  The  Soldan  would  not  free  the  Knight  of  the 
golden  Image,  and  the  Duke,  by  intreative  means.  1748 
Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  V.  vifi.  100  All  gentle,  all  in¬ 
treative,  my  accent. 
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Entreatment  (entn*tment).  Obs.  exc.  arch . 
Also  in-,  [f.  Entreat  v.  +  -ment.] 

1.  The  action  of  entreating  :  +  a.  Discussion,  in¬ 
vestigation.  +  b.  Negotiation,  settlement.  c.  Treat¬ 
ment  (of  persons). 

1557  Paynell  Barclay's  Jugurth  118  b,  The  night  before 
that  day,  which  was  assignee!  to  intreatment  of  the  peace. 
1560  Holland  Crt.  Venus  11.  89  Quhair  all  science  lies  daylie 
Entreitment.  1850  Blackie /Eschylus  II.  215  Evil  entreat- 
ment  he  repaid  with  evil.  1862  Luck  Ladysmede  II.  161,  I 
will  only  thank  you  for  his  gentle  entreatment  in  the  cloister 
of  St.  Mary. 

+  2.  Conversation,  interview.  Obs. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham .  1.  lit.  122  Set  your  entreatments  at  a 
higher  rate  Then  a  command  to  parley. 

+  Entreature.  Obs.  In  7  in-,  [f.  Entreat 
v.  +-URE  :  cf.  OF.  entraiture .]  ?  =  Entreaty  4. 

1577  Test.  12  Patriarchs  64  [He]  made  us  a  feast,  &  with 
much  intreature  gave  me  his  daughter  Bethoue  to  wife. 

Entreaty  (entrrti)  sb.  Forms:  a.  6-7  en- 
treatie,  7-  entreaty.  6  intreati(e,  (-tye, 
-die,  intrety),  7-9  intreaty,  [f.  Entreat  v.  4-  -Y.] 
+  1.  Treatment  (of  persons);  handling.  Also 
management  (of  cattle).  Obs. 

1567  Fenton  Trag.  Disc.  16  You  have  founde  worse  en- 
treatie  att  my  handes.  1579  J.  Stubbes  Gaping  Gulf  C  vj, 
For  if  the  Spaniard  . .  did  . .  beare  away  harde  intreadie  for 
hys  vnwonted  pryde  towards  vs.  1607  Topsell  Fourff. 
Beasts  (1673)  561 »  1  have  also  recited  before  in  another 
place  of  the  intreaty  of  Oxen.  1622  R.  Hawkins  Voy.  S. 
Sea  224  He  would  give  us  our  lives  with  good  entreatie. 
a  1670  Hacket  Abp.  Williams  1.  (1692)  22  The  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  .gave  civil  entreaty  when  the  Esquire  Beadles,  .came 
to  him. 

f  b.  Reception  (of  guests),  entertainment.  Obs. 
1609  B.  Jonson  Sil.  Worn.  Prol.,  They  shall  find  guests 
entreaty,  and  good  roome.  1615  Chapman  Odyss.  xv.  679 
None  that  could  bestow  Your  fit  entreaty. 

1 2.  Treatment,  discussion,  investigation  (of  a 
question,  subject,  etc.).  Obs. 

c  1534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (1846)  I.  26  Before  I 
entered  into  the  entreatie  of  battailes.  1538  Starkey  Eng¬ 
land  1.  i.  24  The  intrety  of  materys  of  the  commyn  wele. 
1570  Billingsley  Euclid  iv.  Introd.  no  The  maner  of  en¬ 
treatie  in  this  booke  is  diuers  from  the  entreaty  of  the  former 
bookes.  a  1626  Bp.  Andrewes  Serm.  (166D  172  Whereout 
ariseth  naturally  the  entreaty  of  these  four  points. 

+  3.  Negotiation  (of  a  peace).  Obs. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccxxix.  305  Then  it  was 
ordayned.  .to  treat  with  the  erle  Mountfort . .  on  y°  state  of 
peace.  .And  at  the  first  entreaty  therle  Mountfort  answered, 
etc.  1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1633)  62 7  By  truce  and  en¬ 
treaties  of  Peace. 

4.  Earnest  request,  solicitation,  supplication. 

1573  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (1884)9,  ^  not  *1°  an*  thing 
for  intreati.  1611  Bible  Prov.  xviii.  23  The  poore  vseth 
intreaties,  but  the  rich  answereth  roughly.  1647  Clarendon 
Hist.  Reb.  1.  (1843)  7/1  The  Prince.,  by  his  humble  and 
importunate  entreaty,  .in  the  end  prevailed.  1726  Addison 
Dial.  Medals  (1727)  40  To  move  his  haughty  soul  they  try 
Intreaties,  and  perswasion  soft  apply.  1821  Byron  Two 
Foscari  1.  i,  Alas  !  my  life  Has  been  one  long  entreaty. 
1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  339  The  judges  . .  shall  be  in¬ 
accessible  to  entreaties. 

t  Entrea’ty,  v.  Obs.  [a.  OFr.  cntraiti-cr : 
see  Entreat  v.]  intr .  =  Entreat  4. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccccxxvi.  746  They  of  Gaunt 
had  a  saue  conduct,  .to  entreatie  for  a  peace. 

||  Entrechat  (antr’Ja).  [Fr.  entrechat ,  ad.  It. 
( capriola )  intrecciata  a  complicated  caper,  f.  in- 
trecciare ,  f.  in  in  +  treccia  tress,  plait.]  A  figure 
or  feat  in  dancing,  in  which  the  performer,  during 
a  leap  from  the  ground,  strikes  the  heels  together 
a  number  of  times. 

1775  Jeans  in  Lett.  1st  Earl  Malmesbury  (1870)  I.  309 
He  found  that  he  was  incapable  of  himself  to  rival  his 
brother  performer  in  his  entrechats.  1821  Edgeworth 
Mem.  II.  120  He  could  actually  complete  an  entrechat  of  ten 
distinct  beats.  1826  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  11.  (1863) 
282  Such  pirouettes  and  entrechats  as  none  but  French  heels 
could  achieve,  a  1845  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.,  House  Warm¬ 
ing ,  Gracious  me  what  an  entrechat  !  Oh,  what  a  bound  ! 

Entrecomune,  obs.  form  of  Intercommune. 
t  Entrecoirnte,  V.  Obs.  In  5  entercounte. 
[Bad  form  of  next.]  intr.  To  run  one  against 
another ;  to  meet  in  opposition. 

1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle  v.  1.(1859)  7°  The  spyeres  tornynge 
so  swetely  . .  entercounted  to  geders  in  their  circute  about 
the  erth.  1481  Caxton  Myrr.  11.  xxix.  122  The  wyndes  .. 
entrecounte  and  mete  in  som  place. 

t  Entrecou  nter,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  en- 
trecontrer :  cf.  Enter-  pref.  and  Counter  v.] 
intr.  To  set  oneself  in  opposition,  cavil. 

1553  T.  Brokis  Serm.  in  Fo  re's  A.  <$•  M.  (1849)  VIII.  782 
Sir  Cooke  (saith  he)  it  is  your  office  to  see  to  pottage  making 
..and  not  to  controule  Goddes  doctrine,  neither  to  entre¬ 
counter  against  holy  writte. 

Entrecourse,  obs.  form  of  Intercourse. 
Entrede,  obs.  form  of  Entreat. 

II  Entree  tantri?).  Also  9  entr6.  [Fr.  :  for  the 
earlier  adoption  of  the  word  see  Entry.] 

I.  a.  The  action  or  manner  of  entering,  b. 
1  he  privilege  or  right  of  entrance;  admission. 

II.  1782  Cow  per  Let.  5  Jan.,  My  public  entree  therefore 
is  not  far  distant.  1803  Mar.  Edgeworth  Tales  4  Nov. 
IV.  (1832)  326  Nothing  could  be  more  awkward,  .than  our 
entree.  1888  W .  R.  Carles  Life  Corea  iii.  28  Women  have 
the  right  of  entree  everywhere. 

b.  1786  Lounger  (1787)  II.  243,  I  was  the  only  person  to 


whom  she  gave  the  constant  entrde  into  her  boudoir.  1827 
Lytton  Pelham  xxiii,  My  Mother’s  introductions  had  pro¬ 
cured  me  the  entree  of  the  best  French  houses. 

2.  Cookery.  A  (  made  dish  *,  served  between  the 
fish  and  the  joint.  (Littre  explains  entrees  as  ‘  mels 
qui  se  servent  au  commencement  du  repas  \) 

1850  Thackeray  Pendennis  xxiii,  Two  little  entrees  of 
sweetbread  and  chicken.  1880  Sir  H.  Thompson  Food  *$• 
Feeding  84  A  family  dinner  may.. consist  of  soup,  fish, 
entree,  rojfst  and  sweet. 

3.  Music.  +  a.  ‘  A  small  piece  of  music  in  slow 
4-4  time,  with  the  rhythm  of  a  march,  and  usually 
containing  two  bars,  each  repeated’  (obs.).  b. 
(  The  opening  piece  (after  the  overture)  of  an 
opera  or  ballet’  (Grove  Did.  Mus.  s. v.). 

t  Entregent.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  Fr.  entregent ,  f. 
entre  among  +  gent  people.]  Social  intercourse. 

1651  J.  Donne  Jr.  in  Mathewes*  Eng.  Lett.  To  Rdr., 
[Letter-writing]  is  the  Entregent  of  absent  Persons.  1750 
Chesterf.  Lett.  (1774)  I.  549  Your  chit-chat  or  entregent 
with  them. 

Entremedle,  obs.  form  of  Intermeddle. 

+  Entreme’dly,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  OFr. 
cntremesle  intermixed  :  cf.  meddle .]  Intermixed. 

C1430  Lydg.  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134.  14  (Halliw.)  So  en- 
tremedly  by  successioun  Of  bothe  was  the  generacioun. 

t  Entremess.  Obs.  Forms  :  4  entremass, 
-mees,  -mes(se,  entermews,  entyrmes,  5  en- 
termes,  -mis,  7-8  entremess.  [a.  OFr.  entremes 
(mod.F.  entremets :  see  next),  f.  entre  between  + 
vies  (mod.F.  mets)  course  of  viands:— L.  missum 
something  sent  or  placed.]  Something  served 
between  the  courses  at  a  banquet ;  also  fig. 

1340  Ayenb,  56  And  huanne  mes  by^}>  y-come  on  efter 
J>e  o[>er  :  [>anne  bye}>  [>e  burdes  and  j?e  trufles  uor  entremes. 
1375  Barbour  Bruce  xvi.  457  Thai  had  ane  felloune  entre¬ 
mass.  c  1400  Maundev.  xxxi.  (1839)  3°9  In  stede  of  entre 
messe,  or  a  sukkarke.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  v.  xxv.  (1554) 
138  a,  Thus  can  this  lady.  .Her  entermis  forth  seme,  c  1450 
Bp.  Grossetest’s  Househ.  Stat.  in  Babees  Bk.  329  Com- 
mauned  3e  \><xt  youre  dysshe  be  welle  fyllyd  and  hepid,  and 
namely  of  entermes.  c  1460  Ros  La  Belle  Dame  156  in 
Pol.  Rel.  <$*  L.  Poems  57  For  to  juge  his  ruful  semblance, 
god  wote  it  was  a  piteous  entemes  [?  read  entermes].  1672 
Marvell  Reh.  Transp.  1.  130  The  Entremesses  shall  be  of 
a  Fanaticks  Giblets.  1708  Mortimer  Husb.  (ed.  2)  I.  444 
The  true  Chard  used  in  pottages  and  Entre-messes. 

Entremet,  var.  of  Enteumete,  Obs. 

II  Entremets  (antr’mg\  pi.  Also  5  entre- 
metes.  [mod.Fr. :  see  Entremess.] 

1.  Side  dishes. 

1475  Caxton  Jason  119  Of  the  metes  and  entremetes. .  I  will 
make  no  mencion.  1756  Connoisseur  No.  137  (1774)  IV. 
246  The  duly  adjusting  the  entremets.  1820  T.  Mitchell 
Aristoph.  I.  207  Soup  piquant  and  entremets.  1833  Mar- 
ryat  P.  Simple  xxxii,  First  and  second  course  entremets, 
t  b.  Used  as  sing.  Obs.  rare. 

1739  Common  Sense  II.  13  It  is.  .easy  to  distinguish,  .the 
puny  Son  of  a  compound  Entremets  from  the  lusty  Off¬ 
spring  of  Beef  and  Pudding. 

2.  Antiq.  A  spectacular  entertainment  between 
the  courses  of  a  banquet. 

1863  Kirk  Chas.  Bold  I.  88  To  these  exhibitions — entre¬ 
mets  as  they  were  called. 

Entrench,  intrench  (en-,  intre-nj).  Also 
7  entrensh.  [f.  En-1,  In- +  Trench  sb.  and  v. 

The  form  intrench  is  that  favoured  by  mod.  Diets.,  but 
in  recent  use  entrench  seems  to  be  more  frequent.] 

1.  trans.  (Alii.)  To  place  within  a  trench  ;  to 
surround  or  fortify  (a  post,  army,  town,  etc.)  with 
trenches.  Also  refi. 

a.  1563  Golding  Ccesar  205  They  shoulde  be  as  good  as 
entrenched.  1629  S'hertogenbosJi  47  The  Gouernour.  .pro¬ 
pounding  that  the  Vuchteren  wall  should  be  entrenched. 
1643  Cromwell  Lett.  11  Sept.,  The  Enemy  hath  entrenched 
himself  over  against  Hull.  1693  Mem.  Cnt.  Teckelcy  iv.  34 
One  side  covered  by  a  Hill,  which  was  not  entrenched. 
1783  Watson  Philip  III  (1839)  23  Giving  them  instructions 
to  entrench  themselves  at  the  village  of  Hervorden.  1813 
Wellington  in  Gurw.  Disp.  XI.  177  A  camp  which  they 
had  strongly  entrenched.  1845  S  Austin  Ranke's  Hist. 
Ref.  II.  353  They  might  entrench  themselves  opposite  to 
the  enemy.  1873  Dixon  Two  Queens  I.  i.  i.  3  They  lay 
entrenched  along  the  Ebro. 

P-  1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Did.  1.  in.  (Arb.)  78  Open 
gardens,  not  intrenched  with  dykes.  1603  Knolles  Hist. 
Turks  (1638)  303  Mustapha  intrenched  his  army  vpon  the 
rising  of  a  hill.  1757  Burke  Abridgm.  Eng.  Hist.  Wks. 
1808  X.  409  Here  he  found  the  enemy  strongly  intrenched. 
1810  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Disp.  VI.  39  It  might  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  intrench  one  or  more  positions.  1864  Sala 
in  Daily  Tel.  21  Sept.,  They  retire,  and  intrench  themselves 
somewhere  else, 
b.  absol. 

1583  T.  Stocker  Civ.  JVarres  Lcnve  Countr.  II.  59  This 
night,  likewise,  the  Enemie  beganne  to  entrenche  in  Isseene 
waie.  1590  Marlowe  2 ndPt.  Tamburl.  in.  iii,  Raise  mounts, 
batter,  intrench,  and  undermine.  1623  Bingham  Xenophon 
31  Hee  is  intrenching  or  raising  a  wall  somewhere  to  blocke 
vp  our  way.  1769  Goldsm.  Rom.  Hist .  (1786)  I.  461  Caesar 
. .  began  to  entrench  also  behind  him. 

2.  transf.  and  fig. 

a.  a  1594  Marlowe  &*Nashe  Dido  1.  i,  Finding  ./Eolus 
entrench’d  with  storms.  1609  Holland^?;/;;/.  Marcel,  xxiv. 
ii.  242  The  same  [stronghold]  entrenched,  as  it  were  about 
with  the  course  of  the  river.  1649  Selden  Laws  Eng.  11. 
i.  (1739)  7  Against  this  danger  he  entrenches  himself  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  iv.  §  3  En¬ 
trenched  within  tradition,  custom,  authority,  and  law.  1866 
G.  Macdonald  Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xxxii.  (1878)553  Still  keep¬ 


ENTREPOT. 

ing  himself  entrenched  in  the  affectation  of  a  supercilious 
indifference. 

p.  1607  ScJiol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  1.  ii.  78  Within  which 
[bound]  God  hath  intrencht  all  humane  power.  1759  John¬ 
son  Idler  No.  61  p  7  He  intrenches  himself  in  general 
terms.  1796  Burke  Regie.  Peace  Wks.  1842  II.  332  One  of 
the  parties  to  a  treaty  intrenches  himself  up  to  the  chin  in 
these  ceremonies. 

f  3.  To  make  (a  wound)  by  cutting.  Obs.  rare. 

1590  Spenser  F.Q.  iii.  xii.  20  A  wide  wound  therein  .. 
Entrenched  deep  with  knyfe  accursed  keene.  1601  Shaks. 
All’s  Well  11.  i.  45  One  Captaine  Spurio  his  sicatrice,  with 
an  Embleme  of  warre  . .  this  very  sword  entrench'd  it. 

4.  intr.  <=  Trench.  To  entrench  upon :  to  take, 
use,  or  occupy  a  portion  of  (something)  reserved  ; 
to  encroach  or  trespass  upon ;  to  infringe  (rights, 
flaws);  to  come  within  the  definition  of.  Now 
rare. 

a.  1640  Cantcrb.  Selfcomdc.  Postscr.  4  Exceeding  the 
Sphere  of  man,  and  entrenshing  upon  Gods  proper  glorie. 
1710  Prideaux  Orig.  Tithes  ii.  119  This  would  be  to 
entrench  upon  his  own  Grant.  1769  Wesley  Wks.  (1872) 
XIII.  18  Let  not  the  gentlewoman  entrench  upon  the 
Christian.  1831  Q.  Rev.  XLIV.  269  Far.  .from  entrenching 
upon  the  privileges  of  parliament.  1837  J.  H.  Newman 
Proph.  Office  Church  15  Without  seeming  to  entrench  upon 
political  principles. 

B-  1633  F  ord  Broken  H.  iii.  i,  Intrenching  on  just  laws 
Whose  sovereignty  is  best  preserved  by  justice.  1642  Fuller 
Holy  <$*  Prof  St.  iii.  xiii.  183  Intrench  not  on  the  Lord’s 
day  to  use  unlawfull  sports.  1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exempt . 
1.  §  1  (R.)  It  intrenches  very  much  upon  impiety.  1722 
Wollaston  Relig.  Nat.  i.  17,  I  might  intrench  upon  truth 
by  doing  this.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  I.  viii.  180  Conces¬ 
sions  which  intrenched  so  deeply  on  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  crown. 

f  b.  simply .  To  make  encroachments.  Obs.  rare. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  86  The  kings  prime  House  is 
within  the  Mydan,  yet  no  way  entrenching  further  than  the 
other  Houses,  a  1635  Naunton  Fragm.  Regalia  (Arb.)  46 
Where  it  did  not  intrench,  neither  invade  her  interest. 

Entrenched,  intrenched  (en-,  intrenjt), 
ppl.  a.  [f.  Entrench  v.  +  -ed1.]  In  senses  of  the 
verb.  a.  Surrounded  with  a  trench ;  fortified. 
Also  fig.  b.  Dug  out  like  a  trench,  excavated. 

1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  247  An  entrenched 
ground  with  three  ditches,  c  1590  Marlowe  Faust.  44 
Environ’d  round  with  airy  mountain-tops,  With  walls  of 
flint,  and  deep-entrenched  lakes,  a  1667  Cowley  To  his 
Majesty ,  Wk.  II.  571  No  deeply  entrench'd  Islands.  1785 
Burke  Sp.  Fox's  E.  Ind.  Bill  Wks.  X.  229  Their  Stativa,  or 
stations,  .were  strong  intrenched  camps.  1811  Wellington 
in  Gurw.  Disp.  VII.  164  An  intrenched  camp  should  be 
marked  out.  1861  Times  23  July,  Attacking  the  entrenched 
position  of  the  rebels. 

Entrenching,  intrenching  (en-,  intre  nj- 
i i}),vbl.sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ing1.]  The  action  of  the 
vb.  Entrench,  in  various  senses.  Also  attrib. 

1598  Barret  Theor.  War  res  1.  ii.  13  The  ground  where 
the  Campe  shall  then  be,  with  the  manner  of  the  intrenching, 
etc.  c  1629  Layton  Syon's  Plea  (ed.  2)  24  An  intrenching 
upon  the  King’s  Prerogative.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple , 
Search  x,  Thy  will  such  an  intrenching  is  As  passeth 
thought  !  1809  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Disp.  IV.  474  In¬ 
trenching  tools  and  other  baggage  belonging  to  the  31st 
regiment.  1877  Field  Excrc.  Inf.  312  Axes  and  intrench¬ 
ing  tools,  to  enable  it  [rear  guard]  to  block  up  bridges. 

Entrenchment,  intrenchment  (en-,  in- 
tre  njmentk  [f.  Entrench  v.  +  -ment.] 

1.  The  action  of  enclosing  within  trenches. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

b.  cotter.  That  which  is  formed  by  entrenching  ; 
a  line  of  trenches,  a  post  fortified  by  trenches ; 
loosely ,  a  fortification. 

a.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  xi.  6  Seven  of  the  same  against 
the  Castle  gate  In  strong  entrenchments  he  did  closely 
place.  1649  Cromwell  Lett.  17  Sept.,  They  got  ground  of 
the  enemy,  and  by  the  Goodness  of  God,  forced  him  to 
quit  his  entrenchments.  1670  Cotton  Espernon  1.  iv.  166 
A  great  Ditch,  which  the  torrent  of  Land  floods  had  worn, 
and  hollow’d  into  the  form  of  a  regular  entrenchment.  1772 
Pennant  Tours  Scotl.  (1774*  74  A  strong  entrenchment  on 
a  steep  and  lofty  clay  cliff.  1813  Wellington  in  Gurw. 
Disp.  XI.  177  The  52nd  regiment  . .  carried  the  entrench¬ 
ment  with  the  bayonet.  1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men ,  Napo¬ 
leon  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  372  A  thunderbolt  in  the  attack,  he  was 
found  invulnerable  in  his  entrenchments. 

p.  1622  F.  Markham  Bk.  Wary.  iv.  175  Intrenchments, 
fortifications,  places  of  approach.  1647  Clarfndon  Hist. 
Reb.  (1702)  II.  vii.  357  He  Besieged  them  in  their  own  In¬ 
trenchment.  1732  Lkdiard  Sethos  II.  x.  371  To  surprize 
him  in  the  middle  of  his  intrenchments.  1796  Burke  Corr. 
IV.  353  Had  your  miserable  slanderers  been  there,  to  make 
an  intrenchment  of  their  worthless  carcasses. 

fig.  c  1630  B.  Jonson  To  Inigo  Marquis  Would-be,  When 
thou  . .  canst  of  truth  the  least  entrenchment  pitch.  1741 
Middleton  Cicero  I.  11.  147  Had  forced  the  entrenchments 
of  the  Nobility.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  II.  27  This  sally 
on  a  weak  point  of  Mrs.  Wilfer’s  entrenchments.  1876  E. 
Mellor  Priest h.  viii.  385  The  sacerdotalists  have  here  an 
intrenchment  from  which  they  can  never  be  dislodged. 

t  2.  The  action  of  trenching  upon  something ; 
encroachment,  intrusion.  Obs. 

1649  Selden  Laws  Eng.  1.  (1739)  202  Kings  looking  upon 
this  as  an  intrenchment  upon  their  Prerogative.  1684 
Charnock  Attrib.  God  (1834)  I.  760  All  the  speeches  of 
men.  .are  intrenchments  upon  God’s  wise  disposal  of  affairs. 
1691  8  Norris  Pract.  Disc.  IV.  182  An  intrenchment  upon 
Publick  Decency,  a  1694  Tillotson  Serm.  xl.  (1742)  III. 
159  A  high  entrenchment  upon  the  office  of,  etc. 

Entrepone,  var.  of  Interpone  v.  Obs. 

II  Entrepot  (antr’p^).  Also  8  erron.  entre- 
port.  [Fr. :— Lat.  type  interpositum ,  neut.  pa. 


ENTRUST. 


ENTREPREIGNANT. 

pple.  of  intcrponere ,  f.  inter  between  +  ponPre  to 
place.] 

1.  Temporary  deposit  of  goods,  provisions,  etc. ; 
chiefly  concr .  a  storehouse  or  assemblage  of  store¬ 
houses  for  temporary  deposit.  Also  fig. 

1721  C.  King  Brit.  Merck.  I.  Pref.  25  A  place  of  Entre- 
Port  for  the  Depository  of  their  Goods.  1782  Pownall 
Antiq.  68  The  people  . .  settled  . .  many  entrepots,  and  out- 
distant  factories.  1802  Playfair  Illustr.  Hutton.  Tk.  363 
It  may  have  ..  served  for  an  entrepot,  as  it  were,  where 
those  debris  were  deposited.  1811  Wellington  in  Gurw. 
Disp.  VIII.  410  Their  [the  troops’]  surplus  means  of  trans¬ 
port  might  be  applied. .  to  form  an  entrepot  at  a  convenient 
distance.  1871  Maine  Vill.  Conimun.  vi.  197  The  merchant 
. .  carries  his  goods  from  the  place  of  production,  stores 
them  in  local  entrepots. 

2.  A  commercial  centre ;  a  place  to  which 
goods  are  brought  for  distribution  to  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Also  attrib.,  as  in  entrepot-trade. 

1758  Chestf.rf.  Lett.  (1792)  IV.  118  The  place  where  you 
are  now  is  the  great  entrepot  of  business.  1812  Examiner 
19  Oct.  658/2  Moscow  is  the  entrepot  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
1866  Rogers  Agric.  <$•  Prices  I.  xxiv.  607  The  most  import¬ 
ant  entrepot  of  the  herring  fishery  was  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk. 
1883  Pall  Mall  G.  5  Apr.  2/1  A  diversion  from  our  entrepot 
trade. 

3.  A  mart  or  place  where  goods  are  received 
and  deposited,  free  of  duty,  for  exportation  to 
another  port  or  country. 

t  Entreprergnant,  a.  Obs.  rare .  [a.  F. 
entrepreignant ,  obs.  form  of  pr.  pple.  of  entre- 
prendre  to  undertake.]  Enterprising. 

c  1475  Partenay  2504  A  ful  good  knight,  .wurthy,  Entre¬ 
preignant,  coragious,  and  hardy.  Ibid.  5073,  5355. 

II  Entrepreneur  (antr’pwnor).  [Fr. :  see 
next.]  a.  The  director  or  manager  of  a  public 
musical  institution,  b.  One  who  ‘  gets  up  ’  enter¬ 
tainments,  esp.  musical  performances. 

1878  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  104  Concerts  were  started  by  . . 
a  well-known  entrepreneur  of  the  day.  1882  Musical  Times 
1  P'eb.  108/1  Mr.  ..  begs  to  inform  Projectors  of  Concerts, 
Secretaries  of  Institutions,  and  Entrepreneurs  generally. 

t  Entrepreneur.  Obs.  In  5  enterprenour, 
entreprennoure.  [ad.  F.  entrepreneur,  agent-n. 
f.  entreprendre  to  undertake.]  One  who  under¬ 
takes  ;  a  manager,  controller  ;  champion. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (i860)  64  That  most  noble  centoure 
Publius  Decius,  so  hardie  an  entreprennoure  in  the  bataile. 
1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  166  Rychard  went  to  fore  as  chyef 
enterprenour. 

t  Entre -pressed,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  (The 
original  has  fraposta,  interposed,  placed  between.) 

1641  Earl  Monmouth  tr.  Biondi’s  Hist.  Civ.  JVarres 
Engl,  iv.  v.  134  Those  of  Rhoan,  having  made  themselves 
masters  of  two  towres  [ misprinted  townes]  by  whose  entre- 
pressed  curtain  they  might  give  him  entry. 

t  Entrepro'che,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [as  if  a. 
F'.  *entreproche-r,  f.  entre  between  +  proche  near. 
Cf.  Fr.  approchcr  Approach.]  intr.  To  approach 
one  another. 

c  1475  Part, 'nay  2225  When  entreproched  thys  huge  hostes 
to. 

II  Entresalle  (antr’sal).  [Fr.  entresalle,  f. 
entre  between  +  sable  room.]  An  anteroom. 

1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  48/2  The  above  [furniture]  ar¬ 
ranged  to  show  a  salon  and  entresalle,  completely  furnished. 

f  Entresalne",  v.  Obs.  Also  5  entresalew(e. 
[a.  OF.  enlresalue-r,  f.  entre  (see  Enter-)  +  saltier 
to  salute.]  traits.  To  greet  or  salute  mutually. 

1481  Caxton  Myrr.  u.  vi.  76  Olyfauntes  .  .  bowe  their 
heedes  that  one  to  that  other  lyke  as  they  entresalewed  eche 
other.  1491  —  Vitas  Pntr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  It.  269  a/2  After 
that  they  were  entresalued. 

+  E 'litre sign.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  entre- 
sygni'e.  [a.  OF.  entreseigne  sign,  mark,  f.  entre 
(see  Enter-)  +  seigne  (mod.F.  signe) L.  signum .] 
A  sign  or  token  ;  csp.  a  badge  on  a  knight’s  armour. 

1480  Caxton  Ovids  Met.  xi.  xxi,  To  gyue  her  [Alcyone] 
entresignes,  by  whyebe  she  may  see  apertly  the  nawfrage  and 
peryll  of  her  husbonde.  1489  —  Faytes  0/ A .  iv.  xv.  274 
The  lordes  in  a  bataylle  myght  be  knowen  by  his  armes  and 
entresygnes. 

II  Entresol  (e-ntors^l,  Fr.  antr’spl).  Also  8  en- 
tresole,  entersole,  9  intersole.]  [Fr. ;  f.  entre 
between  +  sol  the  ground.]  A  low  story  placed 
between  the  ‘ground  floor’  and  the  ‘first  floor’ 
of  a  building ;  sometimes  so  contrived  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  externally  part  of  the  former;  a  mezzanine 
story.  Also  attrib. 

1711  R.  Neve  Builder  s  Diet.  (ed.  2 )  Entresole,  sometimes 
call’d  Mezanine,  is  a  kind  of  little  Story,  contrived  occa¬ 
sionally  at  the  top  of  the  first  Story,  for  the  conveniency  of 
a  Ward-robe,  etc.  1789  P.  Smyth  tr.  Aldrich’s  Archit.  (1818) 
140  The  lesser  rooms  have  entersoles  with  winding  stair¬ 
cases  leading  to  them.  1823  N icholson  Pract.  Builder  438 
In  this  case,  the  upper  story  is  termed  a  mezzanine  or  inter¬ 
sole.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xxxvi.  (1853)  3°5  They 
could  take  the  premier  now,  instead  of  the  little  entresol  of 
the  Hotel  which  they  occupied.  1864  Leeds  Mercury  13 
Nov.,  The  inhabitants,  .on  the  borders  of  the  Arno  hastened 
to  remove  their  valuables  from  the  ground  floors  and  even 
entresols.  1887  Times  (weekly  ed.)  17  June  4/1  A  small 
hack  room  on  the  entresol  floor  of  Palace-chambers. 

t  E'ntress(e.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6-7 
entres,  6  enteres,  intres.  [app.  irregularly  f. 
Enter  v.  +  -ess,  after  duress ,  largess .]  =  En- 
Vol.  III. 
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trance,  Entry,  in  certain  senses,  a.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity,  right,  or  permission  to  enter,  b.  A  means 
or  place  of  entering.  C.  Entrance,  initiation  into 
a  subject. 

c  1430  Henryson  Mor.  Fab.  9  Of  which  the  entresse  was 
not  hie  nor  brade.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas.  (1845)  16  Into 
the  toure  for  to  have  an  intres.  Ibid.  xxiv.  109  The  eres 
are  but  an  intres  To  commyn  wytte.  —  Joyful  Mcdit.  4 
As  in  this  arte  having  small  intres,  But  for  to  lerne  is  all 
myn  appetite.  1519  Horman  Vulg.  255  Yf  ye  stande  to 
thynne :  ye  geue  entresse  to  your  ennemies.  1560-78  Bk. 
Discip.  C/i.  Scot.  (1621)  41  And  to  have  some  entres  in  the 
first  rudiments  of  Grammer.  c  1565  Lindesay  (Pitscottie) 
Chron.  Scot.  (1728)  3  The  Chancellor  . .  gave  her  Entress  to 
visit  her  young  Son.  a  1572  Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I. 
17  Yet  is  it  the  entress  unto  eternall  lyif.  1600  Gozurie’s 
Conspir.  in  Hart.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  345  The  double  dore 
. .  did  byde  them  . .  halfe  an  houre  . .  before  they  coulde 
get  it  broken  and  have  entresse.  a  1657  Sir  J.  Balfour 
Ann.  Scott.  (1824-5)  II.  187  Nobilitey  and  caualleros  striuing 
to  gett  entresse  to  see  the  ceremoney. 

Entresse,  var.  of  Interess,  Obs.,  interest. 

t  Entre'te.  Obs.  rare— 1.  [a.  OF.  enlrait  ad¬ 
hesive  plaster.]  A  plaster. 

C1440  MS.  Line.  Med.  f.  302  (Halliw.)  It  sal  ..  hele  it 
withowttene  any  entrete,  hot  new  it  evene  and  morne. 

t  Entri'ke,  v.  Obs.  Also  5-6  entryke,  (6 
entriek),  5  intrike.  [a.  OF.  entriqu^er ,  in- 
triquer  —  Pr.  entricar,  intricar ,  ad.  It.  intricare , 
var.  of  intrigare  (see  Intrigue)  L.  in  trie  are,  f. 
in  in  +  tricx  quirks,  tricks.  Cf.  Intricate,  In¬ 
trigue. 

In  Ital.  intrigare  (see  Intrigue)  is  the  form  of  the  inf. 
required  by  phonetic  law ;  hut  in  other  parts  of  the  vh.  the 
forms  iutrico,  vitrica ,  etc.  are  normal,  and  the  c  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  inf.  by  analogy.] 

1.  trans.  To  entangle  (a  person),  ensnare,  be¬ 
guile. 

*71380  Wyclif  Set.  Wks.  II.  421  To  dispence  and  assoile 
men  of  synnes,  |?at  hen  entrikid  wi}>  sich  ritis.  c  1381 
Chaucer  Pari.  Routes  403  But  which  of  30W,  that  loue 
most  entrikyth.  1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  Prol.,  His  misty 
speche  . .  intriketh  readers  that  it  see.  1496  Dives  <$•  Paup. 
(W.  de  W.)  li.  91/1  Moche  of  my  nacyon  is  entryked  and 
hlente  with  such  fantasyes.  1530  Palsgr.  538/2  He  that 
his  entryked  with  wordly  busynesse  is  nat  mete  to  be  a 
studyent.  1545  Udall  Erasm.  Par.  (1548]  Luke  xi.  34  In 
case  the  iye  of  thy  bodye  be  corrupted  . .  then  shall  all  the 
whole  bodye  be  entrieked. 

2.  To  make  (a  sentence)  entangled  ;  to  compli¬ 
cate,  involve. 

1393  Gower  Conf  I.  358  That  he  the  worde  entriketh, 
That  many  a  man  of  him  compleigneth.  c  1430  Lydg.  Stor. 
Thebes  2892  His  Cleer  conceyte  ..  Nat  entryked  with  no 
doublenesse.  1545  Udall  Erasm.  Par.  (1548)  Lukeviii.  99  a, 
Entrieked  or  wrapped  in  derke  parables.  1549  Coverdale 
ibid.  Rom.  Argt.,  The  same  [sentences]  are  oftetymes,  as  a 
man  maye  saye,  entriked  or  entangled. 

Entrochal  (emtrJkal),  a.  [f.  Entroch-us  + 
-al.]  Pertaining  to,  or  largely  composed  of,  en¬ 
trochi. 

1872  Nicholson  Palceont.  126  Crinoidal  limestone  or  en¬ 
trochal  marble. 

Entrochite  (emtrakoit).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ite.] 

=  EnTROCHUS.  In  mod.  Diets. 

||  Entrochus  (emtr^k^s).  Palivont.  PL  en- 
trochi.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  tv  in  +  rpoxbs  wheel.]  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  wheel-like  plates  of 
which  certain  crinoids  are  composed. 

1676  Beaumont  in  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  727  Most  of  the  oval 
Entrochi  grow  crooked  and  twisting.  1755  Amory  Mem. 
(1769^,  The  vault  and  walls  are  decorated  with  entrochi  and 
shells.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  I.  488  The  entrochi  and 
the  relics  of  other  fishes. 

t  Entroo*p,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  entroup.  [ad. 
Fr.  entrouper  (Cotgr.),  f.  en  (see  En-  1)  +  troupe 
troop.]  trans .  To  form  into  a  troop,  assemble. 

1609  Holland  A  mm.  Marcel,  xvi.  xi.  73  The  horsemen 
strongly  entrouped  themselves. 

II  Entropion, entropium  (entry  >i-pi,pn,  -z>m). 
Path.  [mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  ivTpoirq,  related  to  ivTpitrtiv 
to  turn  inwards,  f.  iv  in  +  rpiveiv  to  turn.]  In¬ 
version  of  the  eyelids. 

1875  H.  Walton  Dis.  Eye  685  Idiopathic  entropium  is 
met  with  in  three  states.  1878  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  I. 
344  Entropion  signifies  a  rolling  inwards  of  the  whole  lid, 
the  whole  row  of  lashes  being  completely  turned  towards 
the  eyeball. 

Entropy  (e’ntr^pi).  Physics,  [f.  Gr.  rponrj 
transformation  (lit.  ‘turning’),  after  the  analogy 
of  Energy.  First  proposed  by  Clausius  (1865) 
in  Ger.  form  entropie. 

Clausius  (Pogg.  Ann.  CXXV.  390),  assuming  (unhistori- 
cally)  the  etymological  sense  of  energy  to  be  ‘  work-contents’ 
(werk-inhalt),  devised  the  term  entropy  as  a  corresponding 
designation  for  the  *  transformation-contents  *  (verwand- 
lungsinhalt)  of  a  system.] 

The  name  given  to  one  of  the  quantitative  ele¬ 
ments  which  determine  the  thermodynamic  con¬ 
dition  of  a  portion  of  matter. 

In  Clausius’  sense,  the  entropy  of  a  system  is  the  measure 
of  the  unavailability  of  its  thermal  energy  for  conversion 
into  mechanical  work.  A  portion  of  matter  at  uniform 
temperature  retains  its  entropy  unchanged  so  long  as  no 
heat  passes  to  or  from  it,  but  if  it  receives  a  quantity  of 
heat  without  change  of  temperature,  the  entropy  is  increased 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  mechanical  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  quantity  of  heat  to  the  absolute  measure  of  the 
I  temperature  on  the  thermodynamic  scale.  The  entropy  of 


a  system  =  the  sum  of  the  entropies  of  its  parts,  and  is 
always  increased  by  any  transport  of  heat  withiirthe  system : 
hence ‘ the  entropy  of  the  universe  tends  to  a  maximum’ 
(Clausius).  The  term  was  first  used  in  Eng.  by  Prof. 
Tait  (see  quot.  18681,  who  however  proposed  to  use  it  in 
a  sense  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  Clausius.  In  this  he 
was  followed  (with  an  additional  misunderstanding  :  see 
quot.  1875)  by  Maxwell  and  others;  but  subsequently  Tait 
and  Maxwell  reverted  to  the  original  definition,  which  is 
nosv  generally  accepted. 

1868  Tait  Sketch  Thermodynamics  29  We  shall.. use  the 
excellent  term  Entropy  in  the  opposite  sense  to  that  in 
which  Clausius  has  employed  it — viz.,  so  that  the  Entropy 
of  the  Universe  tends  to  zero.  1875  Maxwell  Th.  Heat 
(ed.  4)  189  note,  In  former  editions  of  this  book  the  meaning 
of  the  term  Entropy  as  introduced  by  Clausius  was  erro¬ 
neously  stated  to  be  that  part  of  the  energy  which  cannot 
he  converted  into  work.  The  book  then  proceeded  to  use 
the  term  as  equivalent  to  the  available  energy  . .  In  this 
edition  I  have  endeavoured  to  use  Entropy  according  to  its 
original  definition  by  Clausius.  1885  Watson  &  Burbury 
Math.  Th.  Electr.  Sf  Magn.  I.  245  As  in  the  working  of  a 
heat  engine,  the  entropy  of  the  system  must  be  diminished 
by  the  process,  that  is,  there  must  be  equalisation  of  tem¬ 
perature. 

Entror  (e'ntroj,  -p  i).  Law.  rare.  [ad.  AF.  cn- 
trour,  f.  entrer  to  enter :  see  -or.]  One  who 
makes  legal  entry. 

1865  Nichols  Britton  II.  303  The  voucher  shall  be  from 
person  to  person  . .  of  the  persons  named  . .  in  order  up  to 
the  first  disseisor,  or  other  entror. 

t  Entrouble,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  entrowble. 
[a.  OF.  entroublc-r,  f.  en-  (see  En-1)  +  trouble 
trouble.]  traits.  To  render  troubled. 

1475  Caxton  Jason  86  b,  Medea  entrowbled  at  that  time 
her  mayntene. 

Entrusion,  obs.  form  of  Intrusion. 
Entrust,  intrust  (en-,  intru  st),  v.  [f.  En-  l 
+  Trust  sb. 

The  form  intrust ,  though  preferred  in  many  recent  Diets., 
is  now  rare  in  actual  use.] 

1.  trails.  To  invest  with  a  trust ;  to  confide  a 
task,  an  object  of  care  to  (a  person,  etc.) ;  to  com¬ 
mission  or  employ  in  a  manner  implying  confidence. 

a.  Const,  to  with  inf.,  +  for  (a  purpose),  in  (a 
business)  ;  also  simply.  Obs.  or  arch.  exc.  in  Law. 

a.  1602  Carevv  Cor?nuall  82  b,  They,  .were  wont  to  be  en¬ 
trusted,  for  the  Subsidiary  Cohort,  or  band  of  supply.  1646 
Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xi.  130  The  Griffin  . .  doth  . . 
well  make  out  the  properties  of  a  Guardian,  or  any  person 
entrusted.  1665  G.  Havers  P.  della  Valle’s  Trav .  E. 
India  31  The  last  Advertisements  . .  argue  that  the  King 
still  entrusts  him.  1666  Pepys  Dia7y{  1879)  IV.  108  The  re¬ 
port  we  received  from  those  entrusted  in  the  fleete  to  inform 
us.  1691  in  W.  Perry  Hist.  Coll.  Anier.  Col.  Ch.  (i860) 
I.  va.  4  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  . .  was  wholly  en¬ 
trusted  by  the  King  and  Court  for  all  Ecclesiastical  affairs. 
1759  Robertson  Hist.  Scot.  I.  11.  112  The  clergy  were  en¬ 
trusted  because  they  alone  were  properly  qualified  for  the 
trust.  1836  J.  Grant  Random  Recoil.  Ho.  Lords  xiii.  290 
Earl  Grey  . .  entrusted  his  son-in-law  in  the  execution  of  so 
important  a  task.  1885  Law  Rep.  Q.  Bench  Div.  XIV.  202 
The  Attorney  General  only  . .  was  entrusted  by  the  consti¬ 
tution  to  sue  for  the  King. 

p.  1649  Milton  Eikon .  Wks.  1738  I.  387  The  Governor 
besought  humbly  to  he  excus’d,  till  he  could  send  notice  to 
the  Parlament  who  had  intrusted  him.  a  1674  Clarendon 
Hist.  Reb.  (1704)  III.  xn.  254  Sr  Benjamin  Wright;  who 
was  intrusted  by  them  to  sollicite  at  Madrid  for  their  Pass. 

b.  Const,  with  (the  charge  or  duty  confided), 
a.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xx.  105  Monarchs,  or  As¬ 
semblies,  entrusted  with  power.  1688  Shadwell  Sqr. 
Alsatia  v.  Wks.  (1720)  103  Who  are  the  ladies  you  have 
entrusted  me  with,  Ned?  1748  Anson’s  Voy.  1.  iii.  26  A 
carpenter,  whom  he  entrusted  with  a  large  sum  of  money. 
1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  203  The  other  was  entrusted 
with  all  the  mysteries  of  Tory  diplomacy.  1879  M.  Arnold 
Porro  unum ,  fyc.  in  Mixed  Ess.  160  New  . .  universities. . 
ought  not  to  he  entrusted  with  power  to  confer  degrees. 

p.  1672  Wilkins  Nat.  Relig.  11.  viii.  (R.),  They,  .are  care¬ 
ful  to  improve  the  talents  they  are  intrusted  withall.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  541  He  . .  was  so  little  disposed  to 
intrust  them  with  political  power  that  he  thought  them 
unfit  even  to  enjoy  personal  freedom. 

2.  To  confide  the  care  or  disposal  of  (a  thing 
or  person),  the  execution  of  (a  task)  to ,  +  with  a 
person.  Also,  to  trust,  commit  the  safety  of  (one¬ 
self,  one’s  property,  etc.)  to  a  thing. 

1618  Bolton  Florus  11.  vi.  106  Entrusting  a  part  of  their 
Army  to  Appius  Consull.  1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos. 
(1701)75/2  His  Father  dying,  left  him.,  fourscore  Minae, 
which  being  entrusted  with  a  Friend  for  Improvement,  they 
miscarried.  1715  Addr.  in  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  5332/1  The 
Business  of  the  Commission  intrusted  with  us.  1722  De 
Foe  Col.  Jack  (1840)  31  An  errand  of  too  much  consequence 
to  be  entrusted  to  a  hoy.  1792  Atiecd.  W.  Pitt  I.  xvii.  281 
The  Defence  of  the  island  was  entrusted  to  a  constitutional 
and  well-disciplined  militia.  1818  Byron  Ch.Har.  iv.  clxx, 
How  we  did  entrust  Futurity  to  her  !  1868  Milman  St. 

Pauls  iii.  72  The  temporalities  of  the  see  were  entrusted  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Mod.  I  should  not  like  to  entrust 
my  safety  to  such  a  boat  as  that. 

Hence  Entrusted  ppl.  a.  Entrusting  vbl.  sb. 
1642  Declar.  Lords  <$•  Com .,  Ordinance  Lond.  13  Apr.  3 
Such  entrusted  persons  as  they  shall  appoint.  1660  Milton 
Free  Commw.  451  Having  . .  many  Commonwealths  under 
one  united  and  entrusted  Sov’ranty.  a  1700  Dryden  Charac. 
Good  Parson  Wks.  1821  XI.  397  Intrusted  riches  to  relieve 
the  poor.  1818  Keats  Endym.  1.  758  Then  wherefore  sully 
the  entrusted  gem  Of  high  and  noble  life  with  thoughts 
so  sick?  1851  G.  S.  Faber  Ma?iy  Mansions  309  The  seat 
of  the  Fallen  Hierarch’s  Entrusted  Dominion.  1884  Rus- 
kin  in  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Sept.  4/2  After  twelve  hundred 
years'  entrusting  of  the  Gospel  to  them  [the  clergy]. 
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Entrustment  (entrs’stment).  [f.  Entrust  v. 
+  -ment.]  The  action  of  entrusting  ;  the  fact  of 
being  entrusted.  Formerly  also,  a  position  of  trust ; 
a  duty  with  which  one  is  entrusted. 

1643  Herle  Answ.  Feme  29  ’Tis  but  a  power  of  ordinary 
entrustment.  1657  J.  Goodwin  Triers  Tried  18  God  hath 
called  or  advanced  them  to  their  respective  entrustments. 
1657  Pettus  in  Loveday's  Lett.  (1663)  A  3  b,  I  wish  I  had 
leisure  to  peruse  the  whole  Packet,  .but. .  I  cannot  spare  so 
much  time  from  my  Intrustment.  1877  Act  40  <$•  41  Viet. 
c.  39  §  2  Where  any  person  has  been  entrusted  with,  etc. . . 
any  revocation  of  his  entrustment . .  shall  not  affect  the 
title,  etc. 

Entry  (e  ntri).  Forms  :  4-7  entre,  4-6  -ee, 
6-7  entrey,  -ie,  -ye,  6  entery  (-ie),  5-  entry. 
[ME.  entre{e,  a.  Fr.  entree,  corresp.  to  Pr.  intrada, 
Sp.,  Pg.  entrada,  It.  intrala  late  L.  intrdta,  f. 
inlrdre  (Fr.  entrer )  to  Enter,] 

1.  The  action  of  coming  or  going  in  ;  the  coming 
(of  an  actor)  upon  a  stage;  the  entering  into  or 
invading  (a  country),  etc.  In  phrases,  To  make 
(+  have )  entry.  Also  fig. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  C/iron.  (1810)  179  Now  has  R.  entre,  and 
Acres  taken  es.  £  1400  Ymaine  4  Gaw.  2961  Als  Sir 
Ywaine  made  entre.  1475  Caxton  Jason  96  [He]  thought 
.  .of  what  purpoos  he  mighte  make  to  her  his  entree.  1568 
Grafton  Chron.  II.  723  The  king  of  Englandes  entrie 
and  invasions.  1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  11.  507 
Their  opinion  touching  the  birth  of  soules,  their  entrie 
into  the  bodie.  1746-7  Hervey  Medit.  (1818)  129  No  actor 
on  a  stage  . .  can  make  a  more  regular  entry,  or  a  more 
punctual  exit !  1833  Herschel  Astron.  viii.  258  The  entry 
and  egress  of  the  planet’s  center  [across  the  sun’s  disc], 
1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xiii.  (1856)  99  Since  our  entry 
into  the  ice.  1866  Crump  Banking  x.  226  The  first  entry 
of  gold  into  the  mint  for  coinage  purposes. 
fig.  1587  Fleming  Cent.  Holins/iedlll.  1550/2 Then  began 
such  an  entrie  of  acquaintance,  knowledge,  love  . .  be¬ 
twixt  them.  1604  James  I  Counterbl.  (Arb.)  99  The  first 
entry  thereof  [i.e.  of  Tobacco  taking]  among  vs.  i&joTemple 
Ess.  Learn.  Wks.  1731  I.T67  Very  soon  after  the  Entry  of 
Learning  upon  the  Scene  of  Christendom.  1833  Chalmers 
Const.  Man  (,1835)  I.  iii.  155  Finds  entry  into  the  mind, 
b.  The  ceremonial  entrance  (of  a  Ping,  etc.). 
1534  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  O  vj,  Thus 
this  emperouradressed  his  entre  with  his  capitaynes.  a  1714 
Burnet  Own  Time  (1766)  I.  27  His  entry  and  coronation 
were  managed  with  such  magnificence  that  the  country 
suffered  much  for  it.  1845  S.  Austin  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref. 
III.  261  Their  solemn  entry  into  the  imperial  city. 

•j-  c.  The  action  of  boarding  (a  ship).  Ohs. 

1591  Raleigh  Last  Fight  Rev.  (Arb.)  21  To  make  any 
more  assaults  or  entries. 

d.  ?The  paying  of  formal  visits,  *  making 
calls  \  Obs.  rare. 

1755  T.  Amory  Mem.  (1769)  I.  219  She  can  even  pass  the 
Sunday  evenings  away  at  cards  and  in  visiting,  and  waste 
at  play  and  entry  the  hours  of  the  sacred  day.  Ibid.  II.  81 
They  renounced  custom  and  false  notions,  the  propensities 
and  entries,  the  noise  and  splendor  of  the  world. 

2.  Law.  a.  The  actual  taking  possession  of 
lands  or  tenements,  by  entering  or  setting  foot  on 
the  same. 

1491  Act  'j  lien.  VII,  c.  16  §  1  Thentre,  season  and  pos¬ 
session  of  your  seid  Subgiet  . .  into  all  the  premisses.  1540 
—  32  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  2  §  2  No  . .  person  . .  shall  . .  maintein 
any  ..  writ  o[fJ  entry  vpon  disseason  done  to  any  of  his 
auncestors.  a  1626  Bacon  Max.  Uses  Com.  Law  23 
Where  a  man  fmdeth  a  piece  of  land  that  no  other  pos¬ 
sessed  . .  and  he  that  so  fmdeth  it  doth  enter,  this  entry 
gaineth  a  property.  1742  Fielding  Jos.  Andrews  1.  xii, 
He’d  warrant  he  soon  suffered  a  recovery  by  writ  of  entry. 
1817-8  Cobbett  Resid.  U.  S.  (1822)  271  Mr.  Birkbeck  in¬ 
forms  me  he  has  made  entry  of  a  large  tract  of  land.  1866 
Kingsley  Herew.  I.  xvi.  298,  I  advise  you  as  a  friend  not 
to  make  entry  on  those  lands. 

b.  One  of  the  acts  essential  to  complete  the 
offence  of  burglary. 

1769  Blackstone  Comm.  IV.  227  As  for  the  [burglarious] 
entry,  any  the  least  degree  of  it,  with  any  part  of  the  body, 
or  with  an  instrument  held  in  the  hand,  is  sufficient ;  as,  to 
step  over  the  threshold. 

+  3.  a.  A  dance  introduced  between  the  parts  of 
an  entertainment ;  an  interlude.  Cf.  Fr.  entrie  or 
entrie  de  ballet  (Littre).  b.  Music.  =  Entree  3. 

1651  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  1. 276  A  masque  at  Court,  where 
the  French  King  in  person  danced  five  entries.  1675  Shad- 
well  Psyche  1.  Wks.  1720  II.  16  Then  an  Entry  danc’d  by 
four  Sylvans.  1728  R.  North  Memoirs  Mustek  (1846)  102 
The  Entrys  of  Baptist  ever  were  and  will  be  valued  as  most 
stately  and  compleat  harmony. 

f  4.  transf  a.  The  entering  upon  an  office  ;  the 
accession  of  a  sovereign,  b.  The  becoming  a 
member  of  an  institution.  Obs . 

c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  310  For  symonye  don  in 
here  entre.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  107  To  make  ye  paie- 
ment  of  his  couenauns  for  his  entre.  C1500  BlowboVs  Test. 
45  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  94  Of  so  grete  reverens  werre  the 
universities,  That  men  toke  entrie  knelyng  on  their  knees. 
1576  Thanksgiv.  in  Liturg.  Serv.  Q.  Eliz.  (1847)  54^  The 
day  of  the  Queens  Majestys  entry  to  her  reign. 

t  5.  The  right  or  opportunity  of  entering ;  ad¬ 
mission,  Entrance.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  13079  pe  king  J?am  lete  haf  fre  entre. 
c  1325  Coer  de  L.  1884  The  galyes  . .  had  nigh  won  entrie. 
f  x33°  R*  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  272  Now  has  pe  Baliol  a 
stounde  lorn  issu  &  entre.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xi.  118 
panne  may  alle  Cristene  come . .  and  cleyme  pere  entre.  1491 
Caxton  vitas  Pair.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  11.  195  b/2,  The  entre 
of  the  cyte  of  Athenes  forsayd  was  graunted  unto  hym. 
1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  15  a,  Yet  shall  bee  have  free 
entree,  egresse,  and  regresse  in  the  same  house.  1615  Chap¬ 
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man  Odyss.  1.  191  In  this  discourse,  he  first  saw  Pallas 
standing,  Unbidden  entry. 

•f  6.  The  coming  in  (of  a  period  of  time) ;  the 
entrance  upon  (a  journey,  work,  etc.).  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor M.  13259  To  nazareth  he  went  again.  .Tua 
dais  in  aueril  entre.  c  1400  Dcstr.  Troy  2248  What  proffet 
any  prowes  with  a  prowde  entre,  To  begyn,  any  goode,  on 
aground  febill.  c  1450  Merlin-  xiii.  19 1  A-boute  the  entre 
of  may.  1535  Gardiner  in  Strype  Reel.  Ment.  I.  xxx.  212, 
I  required  your  advice  in  mine  entry  and  beginning  thereof. 
1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  618  When  the  Duke  of  Yorke 
had  thus  framed  the  entry  into  hys  long  entended  jorney. 
1587  Harrison  England  11.  vi.  (1877)  1.  166  Some  making 
their  entrie  [at  supper]  with  egs.  1655-60  Stanley  Hist. 
Philos .  (1701)  555/2  Not  to  stay  longer  in  the  entry. 

+  b.  The  preface  or  opening  words  (of  a  book, 
etc.).  Obs. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  369  Alle  pat  byfor  es  wry  ten. . 
Es  hot  als  an  entre  of  pis  buk.  1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poetrie 
(Arb.)  52  The  Poet  . .  for  hys  entry,  callelh  the  . .  Muses  to 
inspire  into  him  a  good  inuention.  1659  Pearson  Creed 
(1839)  225  And  thus  even  in  the  entry  of  the  Article  we 
meet  with  the  incarnation. 

7.  concr.  That  by  which  any  place  open  or  closed 
is  entered  ;  a  door  ;  a  gate ;  an  approach  or  passage 
to  a  country,  etc.  ;  the  mouth  of  a  river.  In  a 
dwelling,  an  entrance-hall ;  lobby.  Also  fig. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  158  Bute  entre  on  per  nys,  And 
pat  ys  vp  on  harde  roches.  1340-70  Alisaunder  908  En¬ 
forced  were  pe  entres  with  egre  men  fele.  c  1420  Pallad . 
on  Hush.  1.  1059  Her  [the  hive’s]  entre  tourne  it  faire  upon 
the  southe.  1535  Coverdale  Acts  xii.  14  She  opened 
not  the  entrye  for  gladnes.  1580  North  Plutarch  (1676)  669 
It  was  a  passage  and  entrey  into  the  Countrey  of  Laconia. 
1598-1600  Hakluyt  Voy.,  At  the  entrie  of  which  riuer 
he  stayed  his  course.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  n.  ii.  66,  I  heare 
a  knocking  at  the  South  entry,  a  1652  Brome  Eng.  Moor 
11.  ii,  Her’s  a  letter  thrown  into  the  entry.  1727  Swift 
Descr.  Morning ,  Prepar’d  to  scrub  the  entry  and  the  stairs. 
1826  T.  J.  Wharton  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mefti.  I.  156  H*  tells 
truly  who  signed  that  paper  in  the  entry  or  porch. 

Jig.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  1763  pat  es  entre  and  way 
.  .Til  lyf  or  ded.  c  1386  Chaucer  Mclibeus  p  73  Werre  at 
his  bygynnyng  hath  so  greet  an  entre  and  so  large,  that 
every  wight  may  entre.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  14  Humilite 
is  the  furst  entre  and  wey  of  frenship.  1570  Billingsley 
Euclid  xi.  Introd.  312  The  first  booke  was  a  ground,  and 
a  necessarye  entrye  to  all  the  rest  following.  1855  O.  W. 
Holmes  Poems  191  Gone,  like  tenants  that  quit  without 
warning,  Down  the  back  entry  of  time. 

1[  A  sense  ‘innermost  part,  sanctuary’  has  been 
erroneously  inferred  from  the  following  passage, 
in  which  Chaucer  confuses  L.  adytum  with  aditus. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  11.  i.  30  Sentences,  .drawen  oute  of 
myne  entre,  pat  is  to  seyne  out  of  myn  informacioun. 

b.  transf.  A  passage  between  houses,  whether 
or  not  leading  to  an  open  space  beyond  ;  an  alley. 
Now  only  dial,  f  Also,  an  avenue,  approach  to 
a  house  (obs.). 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1600  All  maister  men  pat  on  molde 
dwellis,  Onestly  enabit  in  entris  aboute.  1632  Heywood 
2nd  Pt.  Iron  Age  ill.  Wks.  1874  HI.  391  Through  many  a 
corner  and  blind  entries  mouth,  a  1639  W.  Whately  Proto¬ 
types  1.  xxi.  (1640)  260  A  dark  entrie  leading  to  the  glorious 
palace  of  glory.  1694  Phillips  Life  Milton  xx,  A  pretty 
Garden  House.. at  the  end  of  an  Entry.  1792  Wolcott 
(P.  Pindar)  Odes  Kien  Long  Wks.  1812  III.  155  The  souls 
of  many  Kings  are  vulgar  Entries.  .A  long,  dark,  dangerous, 
dreary  Way,  past  finding.  1866  R.  Chambers  Ess.  Ser.  1. 
129  A  chimney-sweep,  .has  been  established  for  years  in  one 
of  the  murky  entries.  Mod.  The  entrance  to  these  houses 
[in  Birmingham]  is  not  in  the  front  which  faces  the  street, 
but  in  the  ‘  entry’  [i.  e.  passage  common  to  two  adjoining 
houses]. 

c.  Hunting.  (See  quots.) 

163°  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Wks.  1.  93/1  For  what  Necro- 
manticke  spells  are,  Rut,  Vault,  Slot,  Pores,  and  Entryes. 
1727  Bradley  Fain.  Did.  s.v.  Hart,  Let  him  draw  into 
Covert  as  he  passes  observing  the  size  of  entries.  1774 
Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  11.  v.  325  When  a  deer  has 
assed  into  a  thicket,  leaving  marks  whereby  his  bulk  may 
e  guessed,  it  is  called  an  entry. 

d.  Mining.  (See  quot.) 

1881  Raymond  Mining  Gloss.,  Entry,  an  adit.  Applied 
to  the  main  gangway  in  some  coal  mines. 

f  8.  A  room  or  house  into  which  one  enters  to 
lodge  ;  a  lodging,  hostel.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1544  Late  Exp.  Scotl.  in  Arb.  Garner  I.  125  Upon  the 
approachment  of  the  men  to  their  entries.  1852  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  Discuss.  412  All  scholars  should  be  members  of 
some  College,  Hall  or  Entry.  1864  Burton  Scot  Abr.  I. 
v.  258  Officers  of  the  collegiate  institutions — colleges,  halls, 
inns,  and  entries. 

9.  The  action  of  entering  or  registering  some¬ 
thing  in  a  list,  record,  account-book,  etc.  Also 
concr.  a  statement,  etc.  entered  upon  a  record  ; 
an  *  item  ’  in  a  list  or  an  account-book. 

1553  Grimalde  Cicero's  Offices  m.  (1558)  163  The  enteries 
and  ponnishments  of  the  censors  declare  as  much.  1562 
Act  5  Eliz.  c.  12  §  6  The  said  Clerk,  .shall  register,  .a  brief 
Declaration  or  Entry  of  the  said  Licence,  a  1626  Bacon 
New  Atl.  (J.),  A  notary  made  an  entry  of  this  act.  1712 
Arbuthnot  John  Bull  15  Fees  for.  .examinations,  filings  of 
writs,  entries,  etc.  1802  Mar.  Edgeworth  Moral  T.  (1816) 
I.  xix.  154  The  sailor,  .appealed,  .to  the  entry  in  the  books. 
1849  Stovel  Canne's  Necess.  Introd.  11  The  following  en¬ 
tries,  copied  from  the  Lords’  Journal,  .determine  the  date. 
1863  Mary  Howitt  tr.  E.  Bremer's  Greece  I.  viii.  259 
Making  an  entry  in  my  diary,  of  the  daily  occurrences. 

b.  Double  Entry :  the  method  of  bookkeeping 
in  which  every  item  entered  to  the  credit  of  one 
account  in  the  ledger  is  entered  to  the  debit  of 
another,  and  vice  versa .  Single  Entry :  the 


method  in  which  cacli  transaction  (as  a  general 
rule)  is  entered  only  in  one  account. 

1741  Mair  Book-keeping  Methodiz'd  (ed.  2)  14  Italian 
Book-keeping  is  said  to  be  a  Method  of  Keeping  Accompts 
by  double  Entry  because,  etc.  1883  Cariss  Book-keeping  3 
Book-keeping  by  Double  Entry,  .was  devised  centuries  ago, 
and  has  since  become,  .generally  adopted. 

c.  The  list  of  names  of  the  competitors  (for 
a  race,  etc.). 

1885  Truth  28  May  854/1  The  entry  for  the  Royal  Hunt 
Cup  is  smaller  than  usual. 

d.  The  entering  at  the  custom-house  of  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  goods  in  a  ship’s  cargo. 
Bill  of  entry  :  see  quot.  1809.  Port  of  entry  :  the 
port  at  which  imported  goods  are  entered. 

1692  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)1.300  If  y  entrey 
be  right.  1715  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  531 1/3  Keeper  of  the  Books 
of  Entry  of  all  Ships  coming  into  the  Port  of  London.  1796 
Burke  Regie.  Peace  Wks.  VIII.  385  The  increase  on  the 
face  of  our  entries  is  immense  during  the  four  years  of  war. 
1809  R.  Langford  Introd.  Trade  130  Bill  of  entry,  a  note 
specifying  goods  entered  at  the  custom  house. 

10.  attrib.  and  Comb.y  as  entry -book,  - clerk , 
-door,  -end,  -mat,  -money,  - mouth ,  -pegs,  -winning. 

1678  Trial  Ireland,  etc.  47  As  appears  by  their  *Entry- 
Books.  1880  Quart.  Rev.,  No.  297.  12  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
There  is  no  trace  of  his  residence  to  be  found  in  the  entry- 
books  of  the  Dean.  1751  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  xiii.  280  An 
■  entry-clerk  in  the  court  of  Chancery.  1526  Tindale  Acts 
xii.  13  Peter  knocked  at  the  *entry  dore.  a  1804  J.  Mather 
Songs  (Sheffield  1862)  88  Who  tell  their  fond  tales  at  an 
*entry  end.  1855  JVhitby  Gloss.,  ‘The  *entry  mat  \  the 
street  door  mat.  1864  A.  M‘-Kay  Hist.  Kilmarnock  210 
Each  member  to  pay  the  usual  ^entry-money.  1880  Antrim 
<$•  Do7un  Gloss.,  *  Entry  mouth,  sb.,  the  end  of  an  entry 
or  lane,  where  it  opens  upon  a  street.  1865  Gayworthys  1 1. 
169  The  two  women  lifted  thin  gingham  bonnets  fromthe 
^entry-pegs.  1471  Hist.  Arriv.  Edw.  IV.  (Camd.  Soc.)  6 
At  the  first  *Entrie-winning  of  his  right  to  the  Royme  and 
Crowne  of  England. 

Entuite,  var.  of  Entwit(e. 

+  EiltlVne,  sb.  Obs.  rare [f.  next  verb.] 
Tune;  song;  melody,  music. 

c  1369  Chaucer  Dethe  Blaunche  309  So  mery  a  sowne,  so 
swete  entunes. 

t  Entirne,  v.  Obs.  Also  5  en-,  intewne. 
[var.  of  Entone,  Intone,  a.  OF.  entone-r ,  - onne-r 
—  Pr.  and  Sp.  entonar late  L.  intondre ,  f.  in- 
(see  In-)  +  ton-us  Tone  :  see  Tune.] 

1.  trans.  To  sing,  chant,  intone.  Also  absol. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  Proem  4  And  can  to  fobs  so 
her  song  entune.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  300  Cristen 
peple  intewne  praysynges  to  the  vyrgyn  marye.  1483  Cax¬ 
ton  Gold.  Leg.  253/2  Alle  they  that  were  comen  with  Jhesu 
Cryste  entewned  swetely.  1627  Hakewill  Apol.  iv.  x.  §  2 
(1630)  429  Hymness  and  sonnets  . .  entuned  in  a  solemne 
and  mournfull  note. 

2.  To  bring  (a  voice  or  instrument)  into  tune. 

a  1500  Elovver  <$•  Leaf  xxvi,  The  company  answered  all, 
With  voices  sweet  entuned,  &  so  small.  1523  Skelton 
Garl.  Laurel  276  Whose  hevenly  armony  was  so  passing 
sure,  So  duly  entunyd  with  every  measure.  1530  Palsgr. 
538/2,  I  entune,  I  set  an  instrument  in  tune  or  a  companye 
ofsyngars.  ..Have  you  entuned  these  organes? 

Enturf :  see  En-  pref. 1  i  b. 

Enturret  (enttrret),  v.  rare.  [f.  En-1  +  Tur¬ 
ret.]  trans.  To  surround  with  lowers. 

1866  J.  RosEtr.  Ovid' s  Fasti  iv.  246  Did  she  [the  goddess] 
enturret  first  a  Phrygian  town  ? 

Entwine,  intwine  (en-,  intwain),  v.  [f. 
En-  1,  In-  +  Twine  z/.] 

1.  trans.  To  twine  or  twist  together;  to  plait, 
interlace,  interweave. 

1616  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  ii.  iii.  Intwine  ..  the  flesh¬ 
like  Columbine  With  Pinckes.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  174 
But  further  way  found  none,  so  thick  entwin’d,  As  one 
continu’d  brake.  1712  Budgei.l  Sped.  No.  425  p  3  The 
Graces  with  their  Arms  int wined  within  one  another.  1772 
Sir  W.  Jones  Poems,  Solima,  Where  bloom  intwin’d  the 
lily,  pink,  and  rose.  1801  Southey  Thalaba  iii.  xviii, 
Patiently  the  Old  Man  Entwines  the  strong  palm-fibres. 
1807  Crabbe  Par.  Reg.  11.  281  Entwine  their  withered  arms 
’gainst  wind  and  weather. 

b.  inir.  for  ref. 

1663  Bp.  Patrick  Parab.  Pilgr.  xiii.  (1668)  92  There 
they  entwine  in  the  dearest  embraces,  a  1771  Stanzas  in 
P.  Fletcher  s  Pise.  Eel.  (1771 )  iii.  st.  15  note.  Fly  and  entwine 
amid  those  locks  of  gold.  1849  S.  R.  Maitland  Illustr.and 
Enquiries  I.  76  Two  serpents,  who  rear  up  and  entwine  in 
the  light  of  a  candle  stick. 

c.  To  form  by  twining  ;  to  weave. 

ai'joo  Dryden  (J.),  The  vest  and  veil  divine,  Which 
wand’ring  foliage  and  rich  flow’rs  intwine,  a  1743  Savage 
Valentine's  Day  Wks.  1777  II.  218  For  him  may  Love  the 
myrtle  wreath  entwine. 

d.  Jig. 

1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  i,  This  opinion,  though  false, 
yet  entwined  with  a  true.  1613  Donne  Epit/i.  Cl.  Pala¬ 
tine  $  Lady  Eliz.,  You  two  have  one  way  left  yourselves 
t’entwine  Besides  this  bishop’s  knot.  1684  Charnock 
Attrib.  6^/(1834)  I.  10  It  [the  belief  of  a  God]  is  so  en¬ 
twined  with  reason.  1829  I.  Taylor  Enthus.  x.  (1867)  287 
The  [Christian]  doctrine  is  entwined  with  the  [English] 
language.  1868  Stanley  Westm.  Ab.  Pref.  it  The  murder 
of  Becket.  .was  inseparably  entwined  with  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  building. 

2.  To  wreathe  or  encircle  (an  object)  with 
(another) ;  to  wreathe  (the  one)  about,  round  (the 
other).  Also  intr.  for  ref. 

1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  625  T  hey  entwine  their 
bodies  with  the  entrails  of  cattle.  1809  W.  Irving  Knickerb . 
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(1861)  182  No  more  entwines  with  flowers  his  shining  sword. 
184s  Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  vii.  (1879)  137  Trees  intwined  with 
creepers.  Ibid.  xx.  (1873)  454  The  pepper-vine  intwining 
round  its  trunk.  1874  Boutell  Arms  <)•  Arm.  iv.  61  A 
vine  branch  entwined  about  a  rod  or  staff. 

b.  fig. 

1835  Browning  Paracelsus  132  Tangle  and  entwine  man¬ 
kind  with  error.  1843  Neale  Hymns  for  Sick  31  I11  earthly 
joys  entwined,  I  had  forgot  The  things  above.  1848  tr. 
Mariottis  Italy  II.  iii.  75  Schiller  entwined  himself  round 
the  heart.  1874  Sayce  Compar.  P hi lot.  viii,  317  Similarity 
of  name  or  local  celebrity  may  cause  a  myth  to  entwine 
itself  about  some  personage  or  event  of  actual  history. 

3.  To  clasp  as  a  twining  plant ;  to  enfold,  em¬ 
brace.  Also  fig. 

1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  I si.  11.  xxxv,  Divided  flames, 
the  iron  sides  entwining.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple ,  Afflic¬ 
tion  ii,  Thy  glorious  houshold-stuflfe  did  me  entwine.  1667 
Milton  P.  L .  x.  512  His  Armes  clung  to  his  Ribs,  his  Leggs 
entwining  Each  other,  a  1803  Beattie  Poems ,  Hares  94 
The  flowering  thorn.  .The  hazle’s  stubborn  stem  entwin’d. 
1832  Tennyson  Miller  s  Dan .  xxix,  True  wife,  Round  my 
true  heart  thine  arms  entwine.  1878  Masque  Poets  36  Let 
my  arm  your  waist  entwine. 

Hence  Entwrnement,  the  action  of  entwining ; 
the  state  of  being  entwined ;  also  concr.  En- 
twining  vbl.  sb .,  the  action  of  the  verb  Entwine. 
Entwining  ppl.  a.,  that  entwines. 

a  1670  Hackett  Abp.  Williams  1.  (1692)  81  That  it  might 
be  like  a  mixture  of  roses  and  wood-binds  in  a  sweet  en- 
twinement.  1834  Sir  F.  B.  Head  Bubbles  Brunnen  307  No 
foot  tore  asunder  the  entwinement.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk 
<$•  Selv.  193  The  unthinkable  care  and  forecast  in  all  its  [the 
world;s]  evennesses  and  entwinings.  1738  Glover  Leonidas 
iii.  222  Among  the  intwining  branches  of  the  groves.  1821 
Shelley  Prometh.  Unb .  1.  148,  I  feel  Faint  like  one  mingled 
in  entwining  love. 

Entwist,  intwist  jen-,  iii|twi*st),  v.  [f.  Ex-1 
+  Twist  z/.]  trans.  a.  To  clasp  with  a  twist, 
b.  To  form  into  a  twist,  e.  To  twist  in  with. 

a-  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  iv.  i.  48  So  doth  the  woodbine, 
the  sweet  Honisuckle,  Gently  entwist.  1683  A.  Snape^^zA 
Horse  1.  x.  (1686)  20  They  [the  guts]  are  gathered  up  and 
entwisted  in  the  folds  of  the  Mesentery.  1705  Philips 
Blenheim  249  (Jod.)  Th’  unweeting  prey  Entwisted  roars. 
I75°  Johnson  Rambler  No.  68  P  5  Very  few  . .  have  their 
thread  of  life  entwisted  with  the  chain  of  causes  on  which 
armies  or  nations  are  suspended.  1769  Mrs.  Montagu 
Lett.  II.  1 14  Though  the  single  thread  will  not  bear  hand¬ 
ling,  yet  twisted,  and  entwisted  . .  it  is  hard  to  be  broken. 
1837  Hew  Monthly  Mag.  XLIX.  399  Some  had  a  maze  of 
horsehair,  .entwisted  round  their  polls. 

p.  1649  Roberts  Clavis  Bibl.  iii.  63  Intwisted  or  woven 
together  like  a  curious  silken  web.  1711  J.  Greenwood 
Eng.  Gram.  282  When  a  twister  a-twisting,  will  twist  him 
a  twist  For  the  twisting  of  his  twist,  he  three  twines  doth 
intwist.  1805  Southey  Madoc  11.  xii,  His  untrimm’d  hair,  a 
long  and  loathsome  mass,  With  cotton  cords  intwisted.  1864 
Neale  Seaton.  Poems  in  The  endless  lines  Intwisted, 
and  enlinked. 

Hence  Entwrsted  ppl.  a. 

a  1800  Cowper  &  Hayley  tr.  AndreinVs  Adam  iv.  i.  The 
fatal  sound  of  these  entwisted  pipes,  a  1813  A.  Wilson 
Ef.  C.  Orr  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  170  His  noontide  walks,  his 
vine  entwisted  bowers.  1855  Singleton  Virgil  II.  38  A 
pliant  collar  of  entwisted  gold. 

tEntwrt(e,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  entwyte, 
(entuite,  intwight)  7  enthwite.  [Altered  form 
of  Atwite  ;  cf.  Twit.]  trans.  a.  To  twit,  rebuke, 
reproach  (a  person).  Const,  of,  with.  b.  To 
make  (a  thing)  a  subject  of  reproach. 

1542  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  146  Thou  doest  naught  to 
entwite  me  thus,  a  1553  —  Royster  D.  11.  iii.  (Arb.)  36 
No  good  turnes  •  entwite,  Nor  olde  sores  recite.  1560 
School  House  for  Women  828  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  137 
I11  case  they  doo  you  but  one  benefit  They  wil  you  ever 
with  that  one  entwit.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Malt,  xxiii.  29 
note,  Christ,  .entwyteth  them  of  their  malice.  1583  Stany- 
hurst  VEneis  Ded.  (Arb.)  8,  I  may  bee  perhaps  entwighted 
of  more  haste  then  good  speede.  1588  Bp.  Andrewes  Serm. 
10  April  (1629)  8  By  that  word  he  meanes  to  enthwite  them. 
a  1603  T.  Cartwright  Confut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  68  He 
doth  somewhat  bitingly  taxe  and  entuite  the  Corinthians. 
1608  [Hieron]  Defence  II.  42  He  entwitteth  the  suspended 
and  deprived  ministers  with  want  of  learninge. 

Entyer,  -e,  obs.  ff.  of  Entire. 

Entyr,  obs.  form  of  Inter  v. 

Entyr- :  see  Inter-.  • 

Entyre,  obs.  form  of  Entire. 

Entyrement,  obs.  form  of  Interment. 
Entyrmes,  obs.  form  of  Extremes*. 
f  Enu'bilate,  v.  Obs.~°  [f.  L.  enubilat-  ppl. 
stem  of  enubilare,  f.  e  out  +  nubil-us  cloudy,  f. 
nubes  a  cloud.]  trans.  To  make  clear. 

1736  in  Bailey.  1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  Enu-bilous,  a.  Obs.~°  [f.  L.  e  +  mibil-us  + 
-ous.]  Fair,  without  clouds. 

1736  in  Bailey.  1847  in  Craig;  and1  in  mod.  Diets. 
Enucleate  (ftii«*kli|«it),  v.  Also  6  enucleat. 
[f.  L.  enucleat-  ppl.  stem  of  enucledre  to  remove 
the  kernel  of,  f.  e  out  +  nucleus  kernel.  The  fig. 
sense,  till  modem  times  the  exclusive  one  in  Eng., 
was  fully  developed  in  Lat.] 

1.  fig.  To  extract  the  ‘kernel’  from;  to  bring 
out  from  disguise ;  to  lay  open,  clear,  explain. 

1548  Hall  Chron.  (1809)  407  Thinkyng  that  he  would 
enucleate  and  open  to  her  all  these  thinges.  1560  Rolland 
Crt.  Venus  iii.  896  All  obscure  problcme.  .}e  can.  .Enucleat. 
1622  Ailesbury  Serm.  (1623)  19  We  sweat  to  enucleate  the 
mystery.  1774  T.  West  Antiq.  Furness  (1805)  37  No  in¬ 


scription  . .  that  can  serve  to  enucleate  its  original  name. 
1787  Sciiwartz  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVII.  359  To  enucleate 
the  family  relation  of  this  hitherto  unknown  vegetable. 
1846  Landor  Exam.  Shaks.  Wks.  II.  272  To  enucleate 
and  bring  into  light  their  abstruse  wisdom.  1859  Sat.  Kev. 
3  Sept.  284/1  Enucleating  the  sense  which  underlies  a  diffi¬ 
cult  construction. 

2.  Slug.  To  extract  (a  tumour,  etc.)  from  its 
shell  or  capsule.  Also  absol. 

1878  A.  Hamilton  Nerv.  Dis.  196  They  are  easily  enu¬ 
cleated.  1878  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  I.  115  To  remove 
them  it  is  only^  necessary  to  divide  their  capsule  and  the 
soft  parts  covering  them  in  and  to  enucleate.  1887  Brit. 
Med.  Jml.  17  Dec.  1359/1  Dr.  Keith’s  success  in  enucleating 
uterine  tumours. 

Hence  Emrcleating  ppl.  a. 

1862  Lowell  Biglow  P.  92  Runick  inscriptions  . .  offer 
peculiar  temptations  to  enucleating  sagacity. 

Enucleation  (ihi/7:kli|<F»*j9n).  [as  if  ad.  L. 
*  enucleat  ion-cm)  f.  enucledre  :  see  prec.  Cf.  Fr. 
enucleation.'] 

1.  The  action  of  enucleating,  or  getting  out  the 
1  kernel  9  of  a  matter  ;  unfolding,  explanation. 

1650  S.  Clarke  Eccl.  Hist.  1.  (1654)  326  To  which  they 
added  an  enucleation  of  hard  texts.  1686  Goad  Celest. 
Bodies  1.  ix.  27,  I  say  therefore,  toward  the  Enucleation  of 
the  Question,  etc.  1796  Pegge  Anonym .  viii.  lxxxiii.  (1809) 
382  Another  enucleation  of  this  difficult  ecclesiastical  term. 
1840  Blackw.  Mag.  XLVIII.  274  The  enucleation  of  sepa¬ 
rate  parts  of  that  which  his  ambitious  intellect  yearned  to¬ 
wards  the  production  of  as  a  whole.  1862  F.  Hall  Hindu 
Canons  of  Dramaturgy  (1865)  9  Its  writer  rarely  propounds 
for  scholastic  enucleation  such  an  enigma  as,  etc. 

2.  Surg.  1  The  shelling  out  of  a  tumour,  or  a 
structure,  or  a  part,  from  its  capsule  or  enclosing 
substance 3  (Syd.  Soe.  Lex.). 

1874  Roosa  Dis.  Ear  107  Sebaceous  tumours  should  be 
removed  by  enucleation.  1876  J.  S.  Bristowe  Theory 
Pract.  Med.  (ed.  2)  53  They  . .  are  . .  capable  of  pretty  easy 
enucleation  from  the  tissues  in  which  they  are  imbedded. 

EnufF,  enujhe,  obs.  ff.  Enough. 

Enula  campana :  see  Elecampane. 

1542  Borde  Dyetary  xix.  (1870)  278  The  rootes  of  Enula* 
campana,  soden  tender.  1634  H.  R.  Salerztes  Regim.  141 
1712  tr.  Pomct's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  52. 

+  Emrmber,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  5  enoumbre. 
[a.  OF.  enombre-ry  enumbrer  —  Pr.  enombrar,  It.  in- 
ombrare  L.  inurnbrare,  f.  in  in  +  umbra  shadow. 
Cf.  Inumbrate.]  trans.  To  put  in  the  shade  ;  to 
overshadow,  shroud.  Also  refl. 

c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  Prol.,  He  wolde  of  his  blessednesse 
enoumbre  him  in  the  seyd  blessed  &  gloriouse  Virgin  Marie. 
Ibid.  xii.  136  God  sente  his  Wysdom  in  to  Erthe  and  enum- 
bred  him  in  the  Virgyne  Marie. 

Enumerable,  Enumerate,  erroneous  forms 
(freq.  in  17th  c.)  of  Innumerable,  Innumerate. 

+  Enu  merate,  pa.pple.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  emime- 
rdl-tts ,  pa.  pple.  of  enumerdre  ;  see  next.]  Equi¬ 
valent  to  the  later  Enumerated. 

1646  G.  Gillespie  Male  Audis  3  So  many  scandals  as  are 
enumerate  in  the  Ordinance.  1671  True  Nonconf  226  All 
these  vain  Popish  Inventions,  and  Superstitions,  enumerate 
in  this  Covenant.  1711  C.  M.  I^ett.  to  Curat  35,  I  proceed 
now  Particularly  to  consider  our  Reformers  enumerate  by 
your  author. 

Enumerate  (/nbrmenJt),  v.  [f.  L.  enumerate 
ppl.  stem  of  enumerdre ,  f.  e  out  +  numerdre  to 
count,  f.  numerus  Number.] 

1.  trans.  To  count,  ascertain  the  number  of; 
more  usually,  to  mention  (a  number  of  things  or 
persons)  separately,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  count¬ 
ing  ;  to  specify  as  in  a  list  or  catalogue. 

For  the  primary  sense  ‘ascertain  the  number  oF,  see  esp. 
Enumerated  ppl.  a.y  and  cf.  Enumeration,  Enumerator. 

1647  Jer.  Taylor  Dissuas.  Popery  11.  i.  §  11  (R.)  If  the 
priest  pardons  no  sins  but  those  which  are  enumerated. 
1671  J.  Webster  Metallogr.  vii.  113  Again,  he  enumerateth 
eight  sorts  of  Cachimies  that  were  known  unto  him.  1744 
Berkeley  Siris  §  244  There  would  be  no  end  of  enumerating 
the  like  cases.  1803  G.  S.  Faber  Cabiri  II.  34  Atalanta 
is  enumerated,  by  Apollodorus,  among  the  Argonauts. 
1816  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  Art  I.  561  The  satellites 
of  Jupiter  . .  are  enumerated  and  distinguished  in  a  regular 
manner.  1836  J.  H.  Newman  Par.  Serm.  (1837)  III.  xvii. 
261  St.  Paul  . .  enumerates  many  of  the  Ancient  Saints. 
^1856  H.  Miller  Test.  Rocks  xi.  (1857)  469  Adolphe  Brog- 
niart  had  enumerated  only  seventy  species  of  plants. 

f  b.  with  clause  as  obj.  Obs.  rare. 

1653  Cromwell  Lett.  <5*  Sp.  4  July,  Enumerating  how 
businesses  have  been  transacted  from  that  time. 

2.  Gram.  To  ‘  qualify’  numerically,  rare. 

1876  A.  Davidson  Hebr.  Gram.  §  48  The  other  numerals 
are  nouns  and  disagree  in  gender  with  the  words  which  they 
enumerate. 

+  3.  [?Cf.  L.  enumerare  to  pay  in  full.]  ?To 
bestow  abundantly.  Obs .  rare. 

1717  L.  Howel  Desiderius  (ed.  3)  76  Prayers  that  he 
would  ennumerate  his  spiritual  Gifts  to  this  holy  Society. 

Hence  Enirmerated  ppl.  a.f  Enu  merating 
vbl.  sb.  (in  quot.  attrib.). 

1721  Roy.  Proclam.  5  Feb.  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5928/4  Such 
enumerated  Goods.  1767  T.  Hutchinson  Hist.  Prov.  Mass. 
i.  4  Contraband  and  enumerated  commodities.  1871  Census 
Eng.  WaleSy  Prelim.  Report  6  The  enumerated  popula¬ 
tion  of  London,  .was  3,251,804.  1864  Burton  Scot  Abr.  I. 

v.  253  That  enumerating  function  of  the  Roman  officer. 

Enumeration  (ihurimer^-Jan).  [a.  ¥.  enu¬ 
meration,  ad.  L.  enumeration-em ,  n.  of  action  f. 
enumerdre :  see  prec.] 


1.  The  action  of  ascertaining  the  number  of 
something;  esp.  the  taking  a  census  of  population  ; 
a  census. 

1577  tr.  Ballinger's  Decades  (1592)  629  That  holy  man  did 
rightly  know  the  enumeration  of  the  sacred  Trinitie.  1810 
in  Risdon's  Surv.  Devon  394  According  to  the  enumeration 
in  1801,  the  population  amounted  to  1600  persons.  1819 
Genii .  Mag.  529  He  produced  an  enumeration  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  island.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  340 
note}  In  1740,  the  population  of  Nottingham  was  found,  by 
enumeration,  to  be  just  10,000. 

2.  The  action  of  specifying  seriatim,  as  in  a  list 
or  catalogue. 

1551  Gardiner  Of  The  Presence  in  Sacrament  21  To 
multiply  language  by  enumeracioun  of  partes.  1581  Lam- 
barde  Eiren.  iv.  xvi.  (1588)  576,  I  shall  not  need  to  make 
long  enumeration  of  the  sortes  of  executions,  which,  etc. 
1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  i.  279  The  enumeration 
of  Genealogies,  and  particular  accounts  of  time.  1793  T. 
Beddoes  Math.  Evid.  34  The  definition  of  a  complex  term 
consists  merely  in  the  enumeration  of  the  simple  ideas,  for 
which  it  stands.  1858  Ld.  St.  Leonards  Handy  Bk.  Pro¬ 
perty  Law  xviii.  136  The  enumeration  of  these  circum¬ 
stances  is  not  to  restrict  the  generality  of  the  enactment, 
b.  concr.  A  catalogue,  list. 

1724  Watts  Logic  1.  ii.  §  2  Though  they  are  not  all  agreed 
in  this  enumeration  of  elements.  1772  Junius  Lett.  Ixviii. 
351  The  enumeration  includes  the  several  acts  cited  in  this 
paper.  1830  Herschel  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  135  We  should 
possess  an  enumeration,  .of  her  materials  and  combinations. 
1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed  2)  I.  184  In  this  enumeration  the 
greatest  good  of  all  is  omitted. 

3.  Rhet.  transl.  L.  enumcratio  :  A  recapitulation, 
in  the  peroration,  of  the  heads  of  an  argument. 

1862  in  Maunder  Sci.  Lit.  Treas. ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Enumerative  (*hi/?mer^tiv),  a.  [f.  Enumer¬ 
ate  v.  -f-  -IVE.]  That  has  the  function  of  enu¬ 
merating  ;  concerned  with  enumeration.  Const,  of. 

1651  Jer.  Taylor  Holy  Dying  v.  §  3  Being  particular 
and  enumerative  of  the  variety  of  evils  which  have  dis¬ 
ordered  his  life.  1848  II.  Miller  First  Impr.  vi.  (1857) 102 
He  [Thomson]  rather  enumerates  than  describes.  .Now  the 
prospect  from  the  hill  at  Hadley  furnished  me  with  the  true 
explanation  of  this  enumerative  style.  1880  Muirhead  tr. 
Gains  Instit.  Comm.  iv.  §  47  note,  Whether  his  uelut  is  to 
be  taken  as  enumerative.  .or  as  merely  indicative. 

Enumerator  (/ni/7  mer^taa).  [as  if  a.  L. 
* enumerator ,  agent-n.  f.  enumerdre  to  Enumerate.] 
One  who  enumerates  ;  spec .  one  of  the  subordinate 
officers  employed  in  taking  a  census. 

1856  Grote  Greece  11.  xevi.  XII.  492  notcy  The  enumerators 
take  account  of  the  slave  women  and  children.  1881  Daily 
News  5  Apr.  6/1  The  enumerator  has  to  leave  from  a 
hundred  to  two  hundred  schedules  and  after  a  few  days  to 
call  for  them  again. 

Enunciable  (ftwnfiab’l),  a.  [as  if  ad.  L. 
*enuntidbilis,  f.  enuntidre ;  see  next.]  That  ad¬ 
mits  of  being  enunciated. 

1652  Urquhart  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  198  All  the  words  enun¬ 
ciable  are  in  it  contained.  1824  Coleridge  Aids  Refl. 
(1848)1.  261  John,  .enunciates  the  fact  itself,  to  the  full 
extent  in  which  it  is  enunciable  for  the  human  mind. 

Enunciate  (ihtf'nj'iitf't),  v.  [f.  L.  enuntidl- 
ppl.  stem  of  enuntidre  (incorrectly  emtneiare ),  f.  e 
out  +  nuntiare  to  announce,  f.  nuntius  messenger.] 

1.  trans.  To  give  definite  expression  to  (a  propo¬ 
sition,  principle,  theory,  etc.)  ;  =  Enounce  i. 

1623  Cockeram,  Enunciate ,  to  declare,  1656  tr.  Hobbes * 
Elem.  Philos .  (1839)  204  Which  also  may  more  .briefly  be 
enunciated  thus,  velocity  is  the  quantity  of  motion  deter¬ 
mined  by  time  and  line,  a  1691  T.  Barlow  Rem.  553 
The  truths  that  may  be  enuntiated  concerning  him  [Plato]. 
1842  Grove  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  2  The  theory  consequent 
upon  new  facts,  .is  generally  enunciated  by  the  discoverers 
themselves.  1853  Marsden  Early  Purit.  220  The  dogmas 
enunciated  in  the  Lambeth  articles.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr. 
95  The  same  principle  may  be  enunciated  in  another  form. 

b.  Of  words  :  To  form,  or  serve  as  a  statement  of. 

1859  Mill  Liberty  (1865)  20/2  The  words  which  enunciate 
a  truth. 

2.  To  state  publicly  ;  to  proclaim. 

1864  Pushy  Lcct.  Daniel  Pref.  24  Moses  enunciated  as 
simple,  undemonstrated  truth,  ‘In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth*.  1875  Manning  Mission  II. 
Ghost  i.  3  It  can  therefore  never  err  in  enunciating  or  de¬ 
claring  the  revealed  knowledge  which  it  possesses. 

3.  To  utter,  pronounce  (articulate  sounds).  Also 
absol.  =  Enouncjs  3. 

1759  Hart  Vision  of  Death  |R.\  Each  enunciates  with  a 
human  tone.  1791  Boswell  Johnson  an.  1744  note,  Not .. 
marked  by  any  peculiar  emphasis,  but  only  . .  distinctly 
enunciated.  1873  Browning  Red  Cott.  Nt.-Cap  223  How 
distinct  enunciating,  how  Plain  dealing  I 

Hence  Enu  nciated  ppl.  a. 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  I  nig.  534  That  Incongruity  betwixt 
enunciated  Falsity  and  the  Mindc  and  Things  has  no  moral 
evil  in  it.  1817  H.  T.  Colebrooke  Algebra  266  Putting 
the  enunciated  divisor  sixteen.  1835  Wiiewell  in  1  od- 
hunter  Acc.  of  WhevicIVs  Writings  (1876/ II.  213  A  dis¬ 
tinction  or’ resemblance  in  enunciated  principle. 

Enunciation  (/rumijiJi jbn).  [ad.  L.  enttn- 
tidtion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  enuntidre ;  see  prec. 
Cf.  Fr.  enonciation .]  The  action  of  enuntiating. 

1.  The  action  of  giving  definite  expression  to  (a 
law,  principle,  etc.). 

1808  Med.  Jml.  XIX.  482  Enunciation  of  the  Principle, 
and  Observations  respecting  it.  1830  Herschel  Stud.  Nat. 
Phil.  95  The  most  extensive  and  general  enunciation  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  1873  J.  Cooke  New  Choir.  13  This  word 
..selected  by  Avogadro  in  the  enunciation  of  his  law. 
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-)-b.  concr.  A  proposition,  statement.  Ohs. 

1628  T.  Spencer  Logick  222  A  compound  axiome,  is  but 
one  proposition,  or  enuntiation,  as  Aristotle  calls  it.  1637 
Gillespie  Eng.  Pop.  Cerem.  iv.  vii.  32  Christ  ..  used  no 
prayer  in  the  distribution,  but  that  demonstrative  enuncia¬ 
tion,  This  is  my  body.  1717  S.  Clarke  AM  Leibnitz's  5 tk 
Paper  (R.),  Every  intelligible  enunciation  must  be  either 
true  or  false.  1765  Warburton  Div.  Legat.  (ed.  4  vi.  §  4 
V.  J94  note  And  verifies  the  enunciation  of  the  gospel. 

C.  Math.  The  form  of  words  in  which  a  pro¬ 
position  is  stated. 

1793  T.  Beddoks  Math.  Evid.  50  The  enunciation  of 
proposition  the  29th.  1885  Leudesdorf  Cremona's  Proj. 

Geom.  99  These  are  precisely  the  two  directly  equal  pencils 
mentioned  in  the  enunciation. 

2.  fa.  ? Verbal  expression  (quot.  1551).  b.  The 
action  of  declaring  or  asserting  (a  fact,  doctrine, 
etc.)  ;  formal  declaration  or  assertion. 

1551  Gardiner  Of  The  Presence  in  Sacrament  41  a, 
The  callyng  of  bread  by  enunciation,  for  a  name  is  not 
material.  1651  Jer.  Taylor  Clerus  Doing R.),  By  way  of 
interpretation  and  enunciation,  as  an  ambassador.  1827 
Bentham  Ration.  Evid.  Wks.  1843  VII.  81  The  proposition 
in  question  . .  is  not,  properly  speaking,  the  enunciation  of 
a  matter  of  fact.  1844  Lever  T.  Burke  xviii,  He  never 
missed  an  opportunity  for  the  enunciation  of  such  doctrines. 

3.  The  uttering  or  pronouncing  of  articulate 
sounds ;  manner  of  utterance. 

1750  Chesterf.  Lett.  9  July  (1870)  179  Remember  of  what 
importance  Demosthenes  and  one  of  the  Gracchi,  thought 
Enunciation.  1812  Examiner  9  Nov.  716/1  His  enuncia¬ 
tion  is  perfectly  articulate.  1879  Froude  Caesar  xl  129  He 
mocked  at  his  bad  enunciation  and  bad  grammar. 

Enunciative  (/nzrnJVtiv).  [ad.  L.  enun- 
tiativ-us,  f.  ennntiare :  see  Enunciate.] 

1.  That  serves  to  enunciate  ;  predicative  ;  decla¬ 
ratory.  Const,  of. 

1531  ElyotG<77'.  hi.  xxv,  Yet  be  their  warkes  compacte  in 
fourme  of  narrations  whiche  by  oratours  be  called  enuncia- 
tiue.  c  1555  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (1878)  219 
These  enunciative  words  do  not  prove  them  man  and  wife. 
1628  T.  Spencer  Logick  160  An  enuntiatiue  speech  is  either 
simple,  or  compounded  of  those  that  be  simple.  1654  Jer. 
Taylor  Real  Pres.  74  And  if  these  words,  .be  exegetical, 
and  enunciative  of  the  change  that  is  made  by  prayers  and 
other  mystical  words.  1726  Ayliffe  Parcrg.  306  In  respect 
of  the  dispositive  Words  of  an  Instrument,  and  not  in  regard 
of  the  Enunciative  Terms  thereof.  1816  Bentham  Chrestom. 
41  The  simply  enuntiative  parts  of  the  propositions  will 
serve  by  themselves.  1862  F.  Hall  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  284 
The  words  are.  .more  directly  enunciative  of  the  doctrine. 

f  b.  Grain,  (See  quot.)  Ohs. 

c  1620  A.  Hume  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  33  The  conjunction 
enunciative  copies  the  partes  of  a  period.  .The  ratiocinative 
couples  the  parts  of  a  ratiocination. 

t  c.  Of  a  command  :  Explicit,  express.  Ohs. 

1664  H.  More  Synopsis  Proph.  534  His  absolute  and  enun* 
ciative  command. 

1 2.  Of  the  nature  of  outward  expression.  Ohs. 
1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  480/1  As  to  Enuncia¬ 
tive  discourse,  .there  are  some  Dogmatists  who  condemn  it 
..  whence  they  kept  silence.  1656  Jeanes  Mixt.  Schol. 
Div.  63  Here  by  the  word  is  understood,  not  the  word 
enunciative  [L.  prolativuni),  the  word  written  or  preach’t, 
But  the  Word  substantiall :  And  the  word  was  God. 

3.  Pertaining  to  vocal  utterance  or  elocution. 

1831  Fraser s  Mag.  III.  485  Time  had  palsied  your 
strength  and  weakened  your  enunciative  powers.  1850 
Ibid.  XLI.  440  He  gave  scope  to  the  extraordinary  enuncia¬ 
tive  powers  of  Bannister. 

Hence  Enunciatively  adv .,  in  an  enunciative 
manner  ;  declaratively. 

1637  Gillespie  Eng.  Pop.  Cerem.  iv.  vii.  32  It  is  not  a 
thing  indifferent,  to  omit  the  repetition  of  those  words,  This 
is  my  body ,  enunciatively  and  demonstratively. 

Enunciator  (fn»  nji|«:t3i).  [a.  L.  enuntiator , 
f.  ennntiare :  see  Enunciate.]  One  who  or  that 
which  enunciates. 

1809-12  Mar.  Edgeworth  Ennui xv,  The  news,  of  which 
she  was  the  first,  and  not  very  intelligible  enunciator.  1863 
Huxley  Man' s  Place  Nat.  11.  85  As  f  or  the  second  [proposi¬ 
tion],  one  can  only  admire  the  surpassing  courage  of  its 
enunciator.  1870  Psalms  Chronologically  Arranged  113 
The  Prophets  . .  were  acknowledged  as  the  enunciators  of 
God’s  present  purpose. 

b.  A*  self-acting  telegraphic  signal. 

1889  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Jan.  6/3  An  electric  enunciator  in 
the  box-office  which  will  register  the  numbers,  etc. 

t  Enu’nciatory,  a.  Ohs.  rare.  [f.  L.  enuntidt- 
(see  Enunciate)  +  -ory.]  =  Enunciative. 

a  1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  in.  xxxviii.  317  Predicable  and 
enunciatory  fool. 

Enunction,  var.  of  Inunction,  Ohs. 
Enundation,  obs.  form  of  Inundation. 
t  Enu'Iiy,  v.  Ohs.  [ad.  late  L.  inuni-re,  f.  in  in 
+  uni-re  to  unite,  f.  ftnus  one.]  trails.  To  unite. 

1542  Becon  Christmas  Banquet  Works  1560  I.  xxvii.  b. 
Repentance  without  faith  auaileth  nothing,  hut  enunied  and 
ioined  with  faith  is  a  singuler  and  high  treasure.  Ibid .  Ex¬ 
cept  by  fayth  they  be  enunied  and  joined  together. 

Enure  (eniiDu),  v.  [f.  En-1  +  Ure,  a.  OF. 
oeuvre  operation ;  cf.  poure,  Poor,  a.  OF.  povre.] 
An  carlier  form  of  Inure,  by  which  it  is  now  superseded 
exc.  in  the  legal  sense  3  below. 

f  1.  Irans.  To  put  into  operation  or  exercise; 
to  carry  into  act ;  to  commit  (a  crime).  Ohs. 

1580  Spenser  Let.  G.  Hari'ey  Wks.  (Globe)  App.  ii.  709/1 
I  also  enure  my  penne  sometime  in  that  kinde.  1596  —  F.  Q. 
iv.  ii.  29  Ne  certes  can  that  friendship  long  endure .  .That 
doth  ill  cause  or  evill  end  enure.  Ibid.  v.  ix.  39  Many 
haynous  crymes  by  her  enured,  a  1599  —  Epigr.  Wks. 


(Globe)  587/2  But  he,  soone  after,  fresh  againe  enured  His 
former  cruelty,  a  1612  Harrington  Epigr.  n.  (1633)  101 
T  enure  on  vertuous  wives  such  wrong  suspitions. 

2.  Of  persons  :  To  bring  by  use,  habit,  or  con¬ 
tinual  exercise  to  a  certain  condition  or  state  of 
mind,  to  the  endurance  of  a  certain  condition,  to 
the  following  of  a  certain  kind  of  life,  etc.  Const. 
to  with  sh.  or  inf.  ;  in  early  use  also  with.  Now 
only  in  form  Inure,  q.v. 

1489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  1.  xiv.  38  To  enure  hem  self  so 
to  peyne  and  trauayll.  1509  Fisher  7  Penit.  Ps.  Wks.  16 
They  shall  be  enured  with  contynuall  hatred.  1561  T. 
Norton  Calvins  Inst.  1.  31  That  by  litle  and  litle  they 
may  be  enured  with  that  profitable  maner  of  speach.  1577 
tr.  Ballinger's  Decades  (1592)  106  Wee  must.. enure  our 
selues  to  chastise  them  [children],  if  they  delight  to  lie.  1645 
Ussher  Body  Div.  (1647)  334  Yet,  as  a  Master  of  defence, 
enureth  us  to  the  conflict,  by  contending  with  us.  1675 
Hobbes  Odyssey  (1677)  55  Henceforth  his  people  let  no  king 
enure  To  gentle  government.  1713  Addison  Cato  11.  i, 
Troops  enured  to  toil.  1818  Jas.  MillZ>V*7.  India  I.  11.  vi. 
202  He  . .  enured  these  sentient  creatures  to  pleasure  and 
pain,  cold  and  heat.  1837  Whittock  Bk.  Trades  (1842)350 
To  enure  youths  to  habits  of  industry. 

3.  intr.  Chiefly  Law.  To  come  into  operation  ; 
to  take  place,  have  effect ;  to  be  available  ;  to 
be  applied  (to  the  use  or  benefit  of  a  person). 
Const,  to  or  simply . 

1607  Cowel  Interpr .,  Enure  signifieth  to  take  place  or 
effect,  to  be  avaylable.  1642  Perkins  Prof.  Bk.  i.  §  69.  32 
This  grant  shall  not  enure  to  such  intent  to  determine  the 
seignorie  but  shall  enure  by  way  of  covenant.  1677  Yarran- 
ton  Eng.  Improrv.  183  That  all  the  Benefit  of  the  said  River 
Sharwell.  .shall  be  and  enure  to  the  several  Companies 
named  in  this  Act.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  401  Else 
the  dignity  enures  only  to  the  grantee  for  life.  1875  Poste 
Gains  11.  §  88  It  enures  exclusively  to  the  bonitary  pro¬ 
prietor.  1888  Bryce  Amer.  Commw.  I.  84  The  suspension 
enures  to  the  benefit  of  the  President,  who  becomes  a  sort 
of  dictator. 

b.  trails.  To  make  available;  to  hand  over. 

1736  Carte  Ormonde  II.  205  To  enure  to  any  person  or 
persons,  .any  estate  sold  or  disposed  of. 

Hence  fEnivrement,  Ohs.,  use  ;  practice.  +  En- 
urer,  Ohs.,  one  who  practises  or  puts  into  opera¬ 
tion.  Enu  ring-  vhl.  sh. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Exercice,  exercise ;  enurement,use,  practise  ; 
action,  execution.  1556  J.  Heywood  Spider  $  FI.  xxvii. 
243  As  lawles  enurers,  Of  verdites  false  or  foolish.  1606  G. 
W[oodcocke]  tr.  Hist.  Justine  55  a,  So. .  did .  .the  customary 
envring  to  the  discipline  of  warre  giue  him  bouldnes  to  put 
them  to  death. 

Enurn,  obs.  variant  of  Inurn. 

Enurny  (enzEtni),  a.  Her.  Also  enurney. 
[a.  AF.  cnornt,  cnourne,  altered  form  of  OF. 
aournS  adorned  :  see  Anorn,  Enorn.]  Of  a  bor- 
dure :  Charged  with  beasts.  By  some  writers 
improperly  used  as  sb.  for  a  charge  of  this  kind 
upon  a  bordure. 

1562  Leigh  Armorie  (1597)  hi  The  fourth  [bordure]  is 
called  Enurney,  that  is,  when  it  is  occupied  with  any  beast. 
1610  Guillim  Heraldry  1.  v.  (1660)  29  This  term  Enurny  is 
proper  to  all  bordures  charged  with  any  beasts.  1727 
Bradley  Favt.  Diet.,  Enurny,  the  Heralds  Term  for  a 
Bordure  of  a  Coat  of  Arms,  being  charged  with  any  kind  of 
Beasts.  1847  Gloss.  Brit.  Her.  s.  v.  Bordure  of  England 
63  Some  would  say  enurney  of  lions,  or  charged  with  an 
enurney  of  lions. 

Enus,  -ys,  var.  forms  of  Enes  adv.  Ohs.  once. 
Envade :  see  Invade. 

t  Enva  his^lie,  v.  Ohs.  Also  5  envaysshe, 
envahysshe.  [ad.  Fr.  envahiss -  lengthened  stem 
oi  envahir :  see  Envaye  v.]  trans.  To  attack. 
Also  ahsol.  Hence  Enva’hisshing  ppl.  a. 

1489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  1.  ii.  30  To  enuahisshe  leping 
vpon  his  enemyes.  Ibid.  11.  xxxv.  148  Thus  is  the  fortresse 
enuaysshed.  c  1500  Melusine  147  We  dide  yssue  yesterday, 
and  enuahysshed  our  enmyes. 

Envapour  :  see  En-  pref. 1  1  a. 

+  Enva’ssal,  v.  Ohs.  Also  7  envassaile, 
-all,  invassal,  -el.  [f.  En-1  +  Vassal.]  trans. 
To  reduce  to  the  condition  of  a  vassal;  to  reduce 
to  servitude  or  subjection ;  to  make  subservient  to. 
Also  fg. 

1605  Daniel  Queen's  Arcadia  Wks.  (1717)  165  That  in¬ 
tolerable  Misery,  Whereto  Affection  now  invassels  me. 
1609  Bp.  Barlow  Answ.  Nameless  Cath.  60  Awing  our 
Princes,  enuassaling  our  Prelates.  1647  Cudworth  Scrm. 
1  John  ii.  3-4  (1676)  57  Many  of  us.,  have  our  minds,  .  en- 
vassalled  to  Riches,  Gain,  Profit.  1660  Fuller  Mixt 
Contempt.  (1841)  194  They  would  have  seized  on  our  persons 
too,  and  have  envassalled  us  for  ever  unto  them. 

Hence  Enva*ssalled  ppl .  a .,  EnvassaHng  vhl. 
sh. 

1609  Bp.  Barlow  A nsiv.  Nameless  Cath.  25  Yeelded  vnto 
by  timorous  Princes,  ambitious  and  tumultuous  Prelates,  en- 
uassalled  Parasites.  1642  Find.  Pari,  in  Hart.  Misc. 
(Malh.)  V.  275  For  the  strength  and  safety,  and  not  in¬ 
flaming  or  invassaling  of  his  subjects  and  people. 

t  Envassalage.  Obs.  rare.  Also  8  in-,  [f. 
prec.  +  -age.]  a.  The  state  of  being  reduced 
to  vassalage,  b.  The.  action  of  reducing  to  vas¬ 
salage. 

1646  Sir  J.  Temple  Irish  Retell.  Pref.  6  They  speak  as  if 
their  oppressions  might  be  paralelled  with  the  Israelitish 
envassalage  in  the  Land  of  Kgypt.  1652  Peyton  Catastr. 
Ho.  Stuarts  90  By  that  derivation  they  . .  augmented  the 
power  of  invassalage. 


+  Envault,  v.  Obs.  Also  C  envawte.  [f. 

En-1  -t-  Vault  jA] 

1.  trans.  To  arch  over,  cover  the  arched  roof  of. 

1523  Skelton  Garl.  Laurel  (Dyce)  477  Enuawtyd  with 

rubies  the  vawte  was  of  this  place. 

2.  To  entomb. 

a  174s  Swift  A  Conclusion,  1  wonder,  good  man,  that  you 
are  not  en  vaulted  ;  Prithee,  go  and  be  dead,  and  be  doubly 
exalted. 

+  Enva-y(e,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  envahye.  [a. 
OF.  envuhie,  envaye,  f.  envahir'.  see  next.]  An 
attack. 

c  1450  Merlin  xx.  318  We  shull.  .chastice  hem  at  this 
enuay.  c  1500  Melusine  201  His  peuple  . .  made  a  fyers 
enuahye  vpon  the  poyteuyns. 

+  Enva  ye,  V.  Obs.  Also  5  envahye,  en- 
vayhe.  [ad.  Fr.  envahi-r  —  Pr.  envair,  Sp.  en- 
vadir : — late  L.  *invadire,  L.  invadere-.  see  In¬ 
vade,  Envahisshe.]  trans.  To  attack. 

147S  Caxton  Jason  28  For  to  go  with  him  for  to  enuahye 
and  fighte  with  their  enemyes.  1483  —  Gold.  Leg.  74/4  The 
chaldeys.  .haue  enuayhed  thy  camels  and  taken  them. 

Envaysshe :  see  Envahisshe. 

Envecked,  -ee,  obs.  ff.  Invecked,  -ee.  Her. 
Enveigh,  etc.,  Enveigle  :  see  In-. 

Enveil  (env^i-1),  v.  Also  6  enveile,  envele. 
[f.  En-1  +  Veil  sb.  Cf.  OF.  envoiler.']  trans. 
To  cover  with  a  veil,  place  a  veil  upon  ( e.g ■  a 
woman  when  received  into  a  religious  order). 
Also  transf.  and  fig.  to  shroud  as  with  a  veil. 

1555  Fardle  Facions  Pref.  16  Hauyng  thus  with  his  sub- 
tilties  enueiled  our  mindes.  Ibid,  ii.  xii.  268  The  Bisshoppe 
was  giuen  authoritie  to  enueile  virgines,  and  to  hallow 
them.  1837  Foreign  Q.  Rev.  XIX.  305  Kerner  again  Jias 
taken  up  the  whole  black  mantle  of  Novalis,  and  enveiled 
himself  with  it.  1850  Blackie  Aeschylus  II.  170  When 
dark  night  enveils  the  welkin. 

t  Enve  leny,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  It.  invele- 
nire,  f.  in  in  +  veleno-.  —  L.  venenum  poison.] 
trans.  To  envenom,  to  poison. 

c  1534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (1844)  I.  249  A  man.  ,en- 
veleyed  [?  envelenyed]  with  the  delicius  poyson  of  ease. 

Envelop  (enveTap),  v.  F’orms :  a.  4-5  en- 
volupe(n,  -ipe(n,  7-8  envellop,  6-  envelop(e. 
P.  6  involup,  7-8  invellop(e,  6-8  invelop(e. 
[a.  OF.  envolupe-r,  enveloper  (mod.  envclopper)  = 
I’r.  envolupar,  cnvelopar,  f.  cn-  (see  En-1)  +  *volup-, 
*ve/op~,  cogn.  with  It.  viluppo  bundle,  whence 
inviluppare  to  envelope.  Cf.  Develop,  Volupere. 

The  Romanic  base  volup-,  vilup-  is  of  obscure  origin  ; 
some  regard  it  as  Teut.,  comparing  ME.  wlappcn  to  Lap, 
wrap,  which,  however,  is  not  known  outside  Eng.,  and  is  by 
Prof.  Skeat  regarded  as  an  altered  form  of  wrap.  Diez 
suggested  that  a  late  L.  *volutudre  (f.  volvere  to  roll)  became 
*voluppdre,  but  the  analogies  offered  for  this  phonetic  pro¬ 
cess  are  unsatisfactory.] 

1.  trans.  To  wrap  up  in,  or  as  in,  a  garment  or 
outer  covering.  Alsoyff. 

1386  Chaucer  Pard.  T.  614  For  he  is  most  envoliped  in 
synne.  1406  Hoccleve  Misrule  245  If  that  yee  been  en- 
volupid  in  cryme.  1513  Douglas  Adueis  vii.  iii.  67  With 
ane  grene  branche  of  tre  He  did  involup  and  aray  his  heid. 
1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  93  Eares  so  large,  that  they 
invelope  their  whole  bodies  with  them.  1809  Pinkney 
Trav.  France  216  In  digging  a  vault  a  body  was  discovered 
enveloped  in  a  long  robe.  1875  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  (ed.  12) 
II.  hi.  xl.  377  They  had  been  packed  up  in  a  box,  and  enve¬ 
loped  in  cotton. 

b.  To  serve  as  a  wrapping  or  case  for.  Also 

fig- 

1595  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  i.  1.  31  Leauing  his  body  as  a  Para¬ 
dise  T’inuelop  and  containe  Celesliall  Spirits.  1738  Glover 
Leonidas  x.  (R.),  The  silken  plumes  Of  sleep  envelop  his 
extended  limbs.  1797  M.  Baillib  Morh.  Anat.  (1807)  357 
The  cellular  membrane,  which  envelopes  the  vessels  of  the 
spermatic  chord.  1830  R.  Knox  tr.  Bcclard's  Anat.  116 
These  membranes,  .were  long  confounded,  .with  the  organs 
which  they  envelope.  1834  McMurtrie  Cuvier s  Anim. 
Kihgd.  235  Their  mantle  unites  under  the  body,  forming  a 
muscular  sac  which  envelopes  all  the  viscera.  1870  H.  Mac¬ 
millan  Bible  Teach,  viii.  152  His  body  must  be  enveloped 
by  the  earth,  as  his  soul  is  enveloped  by  the  body. 

2.  To  wrap,  cover  closely  on  all  sides  with  a 
surrounding  medium  ( c.g .  clouds,  darkness,  flames, 
an  atmosphere,  etc.).  Const,  in,  with .  Also 
with  the  surrounding  medium  as  subject. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  11.  xii.  34  Suddenly  a  grosse  fog  over- 
spred.  .And  heavens  chearefull  face  enveloped.  1603  Shaks. 
Mens,  for  M.  iv.  ii.  77  The  best,  and  wholsomst  spirits  of 
the  night,  Inuellop  you,  good  Prouost.  1664  H.  More 
Myst.  Iniq .  503  Raies  of  light  and  glory  envelop  His  Body. 
1675  Cocker  Morals  41  Our  chearin  Sun,  our  Glory  and 
Delight,  Are  soon  inveloped  in  shades  of  Night.  1700 
Dryden  Fables ,  /W.  Arc.  1863  A  cloud  of  smoke  envel- 
lops  either  host.  1702  Dunn  in  Phil.  Trans.\A\.  471  They 
are  so  invelloped  in  vapours,  as  to  be  undiscernible.  1791 
Cowper  Iliad  xvii.  716  Jove  with  storms  Enveloped  Ida. 
1800  tr.  Lagrange  s  C hem.  I.  58  The  azote  which  is  disen¬ 
gaged,  envelops  the  carbon.  1847  Illust.  Loud.  News 
10  July  19/3  Mr.  Huntley’s  property  was  enveloped  in  one 
broad  sheet  of  flame.  1847  L.  Hunt  Jar  Honey  ii.  (1848) 
15  One  of  these  cliffs  towers  to  such  a  height,  that  its  sum¬ 
mit  is  for  ever  enveloped  in  clouds. 

fig.  1474  Caxton  Chesse  109  The  thought  is  enuoluped  in 
obscurete.  1670  Cotton  Espcrnon  1. 11.64 The  extreme  danger 
they  saw  themselves  envellop'd  in.  1670  Moral  State 
Eng.  137  When  we  cloud  our  Reason,  and  envelope  it  in 
mists.  1837  Disraeli  Venetia  11.  i.  (1871)  105  What  mys¬ 
tery  was  tins  that  enveloped  that  great  tie?  1846  Sir  W% 
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Haiotlton  Dissert,  in  Reids  Wks.  752  The  peasant  em¬ 
ploys  all  the  principles  of  abstract  philosophy,  only  inve- 
loped,  latent,  engaged. 

+  3.  catachr.  a.  *  To  line ;  to  cover  on  the  in¬ 
side  ’  ( J.).  b.  Of  a  body  of  men  :  To  surround. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  vii.  4  His  yron  cote,  all  overgrowne 
with  rust,  Was  underneath  enveloped  with  gold.  1683 
Temple  Mem .  Wks.  1731  I.  388  The  Prince  of  Orange., 
was  at  first  envelop’d  by  his  own  flying  Men. 

Hence  Enveloped  ppl.  a .  (in  senses  of  the  vb.  ; 
in  quot.yf^.),  enshrouded,  darkened.  EnveToper, 
one  who  envelops  or  wraps  up.  Enveloping’ 
vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  the  vb.  Envelop  ;  also  concr. 
a  wrapping  ;  an  enclosing  membrane. 

1607  Walkington  Opt.  Glasse  11  The  inveloped  and  de¬ 
formed  night  of  ignorance.  1883  Cloud  in  Knowl.  15  June 
353/1  The  rain-clouds  are  imprisoned  in  dungeons  or 
caverns  by  Vritra  the  ‘  Enveloper’.  1693  J.  Beaumont  on 
Burnet's  Th.  Earth  1.  52  The  envelopings  also  with  which 
the  Infant  is  encompast,  being  very  thin.  1831  R.  Knox 
tr.  Cloquet's  Anat.  239  The  Enveloping  Aponeuroses  vary 
much  m  their  thickness.  1879  G.  Prescott  Sp.  Telephone 
133  Magnetization  . .  impressed  upon  a  soft  iron  rod  by  the 
action  of  an  enveloping  helix.  1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  702 
Salts . .  present  in  solution  in  the  enveloping  strata  of  water. 

Envelope  (envelop,  anv’l^p),  sb.  Also  8-9 
envelop,  [ad.  Fr.  cnvcloppe ,  f.  envelopper :  see 
Envelop  v. 

Walker  1791  records  the  custom  then  prevailing  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  this  word  like  the  Fr.  enveloppe  (anv’fop).  In 
sense  2  this  pronunciation,  or  rather  some  awkward  attempt 
at  it  (an'vebup,  p'nvek?up)  is  still  very  frequently  heard, 
though  there  is  no  good  reason  for  giving  a  foreign  sound 
to  a  word  which  no  one  regards  as  alien,  and  which  has 
been  anglicized  in  spelling  for  nearly  200  years.] 

1.  That  in  which  anything  is  enveloped ;  *  a 
wrapper,  integument,  covering  5  (J.). 

1715  Kersey,  Envelope ,  a  cover  for  anything.  1796  C. 
Burney  Mem.  of  Metastasio  in.  142  He  has  consigned  to 
my  messenger  . .  six  volumes  . .  not  only  without  a  box,  but 
without  any  kind  of  envelope,  or  direction.  1811  Edin. 
Rev.  XVIII.  226  The  earth  which  serves  as  the  envelope  of 
the  bones  [in  certain  caverns].  1830  Herschel  Stud.  Nat. 
Phil.  79  The  statue  might  be  conceived  encrusted  in  its 
marble  envelope.  1845  Stocqueler  Handbk.  Brit.  India 
(1854)  346  The  better  class  of  females  . .  are  covered  with  an 
immense  piece  of  cloth .  .these  envelopes  are  of  white  cloth. 
1854  Brewster  More  Worlds  ii.  21  The  Earth  is  surrounded 
with  an  aerial  envelope  or  atmosphere.  1865  Sat.  Rev. 
28  Oct.  555  The  spirits  leave  behind  them  the  crass  and 
heavy  envelope  of  their  earthly  tenement.  1873  H.  Rogers 
Orig.  Bible  ii.  (ed.  3)  90  The  envelope  which  protects  the 
chrysalis. 

b.fig.  . 

1741  Warburton  Div.  Legat.  II.  629  Their  obvious  sense 
that  serves  only  for  the  envelope.  1797  Godwin  Enquirer 

II.  xii.  370  Style  should  be  the  transparent  envelop  of  our 
thoughts.  1829  I.  Taylor  Enthus.  iv.  (1867)  78  The  leading 
intention  of  both  [Antinomianism  and  Stoicism]  is  to  enclose 
the  human  mind  in  a  perfect  envelop  of  abstractions.  1865 
Lecky  Ration.  (1878)  1. 300  Every  dogmatic  system,  .should 
be  regarded  as  the  vehicle  or  envelope  of  pure  religion. 

2.  spec.  The  cover  of  a  letter ;  now  a  small  sheet 
of  paper  folded  and  gummed  to  serve  as  a  cover 
for  a  letter. 

a  1714  Burnet  Own  Time  I.  (1724)  302  A  letter  from  the 
King  of  Spain  was  given  to  his  daughter  by  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  and  she  tore  the  envelope,  and  let  it  fall.  1726 
Swift  To  Grub  St.  Poets,  Wks.  1735  II.  368  Lend  these  to 
Paper-sparing  Pope . .  No  letter  with  an  Envelope  Could  give 
him  more  Delight.  1826  J.  Neal  Bro.  Jonathan  III.  351 
Our  hero  was  tearing  off  the  envelope.  1839  Sir  R.  Hill  in 
G.  B.  Hill  Life (1880)  I.  346  The  little  bags  called  envelopes. 
1874  Burnand  My  Time  xxvii.  250  He  quickly  opened  the 
envelope  to  see  if  the  enclosed  fee  was  in  notes  or  a  cheque. 

3.  In  physical  science  often  used  in  general 
sense ;  also  spec,  in  Bot.  the  calyx  or  the  corolla, 
or  both  taken  together ;  in  Astron.  the  nebulous 
covering  of  the  head  of  a  comet,  the  coma. 

1830  R.  Knox  Beclard’s  Anat.  234  The  envelopes  of  the 
muscles,  or  the  enveloping  aponeuroses . .  furnish . .  insertions 
to  muscular  fibres.  1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  99 
Stamens  single,  without  any  floral  envelope.  1834  Mrs. 
Somerville  Connex.  Phys.  Sc.  xxxvi.  (1849)  404  The  lumin¬ 
ous  envelope  was  of  a  decided  yellow.  1851  Carpenter 
Matt.  Phys.  519  A  general  contraction  of  the  mantle  or 
muscular  envelope.  1870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora  14  Papa- 
veraceae  . .  envelopes  and  stamens  very  caducous. 

4.  Fortification.  (See  quot.) 

1707  in  Glossogr.  Angl.  Nova.  1715  Kersey,  Envelope , 
In  Fortification,  a  Work  of  Earth  rais’d  either  in  the  Ditch 
of  a  Place,  or  beyond  it.  1853  Stocqueler  Mil.  Encycl., 
Envelope ,  in  fortification,  a  work  of  earth,  sometimes  in 
form  of  a  single  parapet,  and  at  others  like  a  small  rampart. 

5.  Math.  The  locus  of  the  ultimate  intersections 
of  consecutive  curves  (or  surfaces)  in  a  ‘  family 9 
or  system  of  curves  (or  surfaces). 

1871  Todhunter  Diff.  Calc.  xxv.  (1875)  359  The  locus  of 
the  ultimate  intersections  of  a  series  of  curves  is  called  the 
envelop  of  the  series  of  curves.  1873  Williamson  Diff. 
Calc.  xv.  250  The  envelope  of  the  system  . .  is  touched  by 
every  curve  of  the  system. 

Hence  E  nvelope,  v.  colloq.  to  put  (a  letter)  in 
an  envelope. 

1857  De  Morgan  in  Graves  Life  Sir  IV.  R.  Hamilton 

III.  (1889)  519  You  write  letters .. Lady  Hamilton  finds 
them,  envelopes  them,  puts  them  before  you,  etc. 

Envelopment  (envelopment),  [f.  Envelop#. 
+  -ment  ;  cf.  Fr.  enveloppe  went.}  The  action  of 
enveloping ;  the  state  of  being  enveloped,  concr. 
That  which  envelops ;  a  wrapping,  covering.  Also  fig. 
1763  Tucker  Free  Will  Pref.  (R.),  It  is  become  difficult 


to  see  any  sense  at  all,  through  their  envelopements.  1831 
Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  11.  ii,  Reverence  ..  springs  forth  un¬ 
dying  from  its  mean  envelopment  of  Fear.  1842  J.  H.  New¬ 
man  Ch.  of  Fathers  34  Various  diseases  were  cured,  .by  the 
touch  of  the  holy  bodies  or  their  envelopments.  1879  Rut- 
ley  Stud.  Rocks  x.  160  Microscopic  envelopments  of  quartz 
have  been  met  with  in  chabasite. 

+  Enve  nom,  sb.  Obs.  In  4  envenyme.  [f. 
next  vb.]  That  which  envenoms  ;  a  poison. 

1377  Langland  P.  PI.  B.  ii.  14  Orientales  and  ewages  en- 
uenymes  to  destroye. 

Envenom  (envemam), #.  Forms:  a.  4-6  en- 
venim,  -ym(e,  4-5  envenem(e,  -om,  4  envinim, 
5  envemyn,  (envemon),  7  envenome,  6-  en¬ 
venom.  /3.  6  inveneme,  (invennom),  7  in- 
venim,  -ome,  7-8  invenom.  See  also  Anvenom. 
[ME.  envenime-n,  ad.  OFr.  envenimer,  f.  en  (see 
En-  1)  +  OFr.  vt mini  (mod.  veilin')  Venom:— L. 
venen-um  poison.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  venom  (a  person,  an  animal)  ;  to 
poison  by  contact,  bite,  inoculation,  etc.  Also 
absol. 

c  1300  K.  Alls.  5611  Addres,  guiures  [printed quinres],  and 
dragouns  Wolden  this  folk  mychel  and  lyte,  Envenymen  and 
abite.  1340  Ayenb.  26  pe  eddre  pet  al  enuenymep.  c  1400 
Maundev.  v.  (1839)  54 The  serpentes  byten  hem  &  envenyme 
hem.  c  1450  Lonelich  GrailYn.  240  Thannesawh  he  wel  that 
envemyned  he  was.  1535  More  On  the  Passion  Wks.  1274/1 
Being  . .  so  sore  envenomed  with  so  mani  poison  spottes. 
1665  6  Phil.  Trans.  I.  391  A  Toad  may  envenome  out¬ 
wardly.  1665  Flagellum ;  or  O.  Cromwell  (1672)  Pref., 
That  poyson  of  Asps  under  his  lips  which  . .  will  envenome 
even  those  of  the  Species  that  come  near  it.  1725  Bradley 
Fam.  Diet.  s.v.  Vivcs ,  Do  not  touch  them  with  your 
Fingers,  for  it  will  invenom  them. 

fg.  c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  272  Weiward  disciplis, 
pat  envenymyn  and  distroien  holy  Chirche.  c  1386  Chau¬ 
cer  Wife's  Prol.  474  But  age,  alias  !  that  al  wol  envenyme. 
1612  W.  Pakkes  Curtaine  Dr.  (1876)6  He  in-venomes  all 
the  eares  that  heare  him. 

2.  To  put  venom  or  poison  on  (a  weapon,  etc.) ; 
to  taint  (the  air,  ground,  etc.)  with  poison ;  to 
render  noxious  or  poisonous.  Cf.  Envenomed 
ppl.  a. 

c  1325  Coer  de  L.  4349  Envenymyd  ther  takyl  was.  1393 
Gower  Conf.  I.  234  An  arwe  . .  Whiche  he  to-fore  had  en- 
venimed.  c  1450  Lonelich  Grail  1.  603  A  knyf.  .the  wheche 
envemyned  was.  c  1500  Melusine  161  The  king  was  wounded 
with  a  dart  enuenymed  by  the  sawdans  hand.  1555  Eden 
Decades  W.  Ind.  in.  ix.  (Arb.)  177  The  women  . .  vse  to  in- 
ueneme  their  arrowes.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  ii.  332  The 
point  envenom’d  too,  Then  venome  to  thy  worke.  1616 
Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Farm  251  The  Caper-tree  in- 
ueniming  the  whole  ground,  and  making  of  it  barren.  1675 
Traherne  Chr.  Ethics  xxvi.  405  Because  the  colours  are 
envenomed  wherewith  he  painteth  his  face.  1871  Napheys 
Prev.  $  Cure  Dis.  1.  ii.  73  Plants  which  thus  envenom  the 
sweet. 

b.  To  infuse  venom  or  bitterness  into  (actions, 
relations,  etc.)  ;  to  impart  bitterness  to  (the  feelings 
or  words  of  a  person)  ;  to  embitter,  make  virulent. 

1533  Bellenden  Livy  v.  (1822)  395  Knaw  ye  nocht  how 
thir  wageis  war  invennomit  be  poisoun  of  inemyis.  1568 
Grafton  Citron.  II.  634  Their  wordes  were  swete  as  sugar, 
and  their  thoughtes  were  all  envenomed.  1658  Lady's  Call. 
11.  §  3.  87  It  rather  envenoms  the  crime  and  adds  unnatural- 
ness  to  deceit.  1859  Mill  Liberty  iv.  152  Nothing  in  the 
..practice  of  Christians  does  more  to  envenom  the  hatred 
of  Mahommedans.  1866  Felton  A  tic.  Mod.  Gr.  II.  viii. 
424  The  complicated  passions  that  envenomed  the  strife. 

3.  fig.  To  impregnate  with  moral  ‘venom’;  to 
corrupt,  vitiate. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iv.  iii.  120  pe  vtteriste  wikkednesse 
.  .infectip  and  enuenemyp  hem  gretely.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose 
7474  For  men  may  finde  alway  sopheme  The  consequence 
to  enveneme.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  ii.  7  pe  devill  had  en- 
venemyd  all  mankynd.  1641  Milton  Church Discip.  1.(1851) 
19  A  universall  tetter  of  impurity  had  invenom'd  every  part. 
1705  Stanhope  Paraphr.  III.  433  We  will  hope  . .  that  no 
Minds  so  invenom’d  can  be  found.  1883  I.  Taylor  Fanat. 
iv.  71  The  imagination,  .envenomed  by  hatred. 

Enve  nomed,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed  h] 

1.  +  a.  Of  a  reptile,  insect,  etc. :  Charged  with 
venom  (obs.).  b.  Of  a  weapon,  etc. :  Smeared 
with  venom.  Of  air,  food,  etc. :  Poisoned,  tainted. 
C.  Of  a  wound  :  Infected  with  venom,  poisoned. 

C1300  K.  Alis.  5436  Her  bytt  envenymed  was.  c  1330 
R.  Brunne  Chron.  (i8to)  228  Envenomed  knyfe  he  bare 
also  priuely.  1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  281  As  a  morcel  en- 
venimed.  1577  tr.  Bullinger's  Decades  (1592)  48  The  en- 
uenomed^  bytinges  of  the  Serpents,  c  1590  Marlowe 
Faust,  vi.  22  Halters  and  envenom’d  steel  Are  laid  before 
me.  1621  G.  Sandys  Ovid's  Met.  iii.  47  Th’  inuenom’d 
gore,  which  from  his  palate  bled.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii. 
543  As  when  Alcides. .  felt  th’envenom'd  robe.  1695  Black- 
more  Pr.  Arth.  vi.  832  Some  only  breath  th’  envenom’d 
Air,  and  die.  1708  J.  Philips  Cyder  11.  63  Happy  Ierne, 
whose  most  wholsome  Air  Poisons  envenom'd  spiders, 
1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  11.  xxxiii,  Thy  dart  Plunged  deepest 
its  envenomed  smart. 

2.  fig.  Chiefly  of  temper,  feelings,  etc. :  Viru¬ 
lent,  malignant,  embittered. 

c  1375  Wyclif  A  ntecrist  in  Todd  Three  Treat.  (1851)  141 
Takyng  of  temporaltees  envenymed.  1647  Clarendon 
Hist.  Reb.  (1702)  I.  v.  425  The  reiterated  complaints,  and 
invenom’d  repetitions.  16^9  Selden  Laws  Eng.  1.  lxix. 
(1739)  180  The  invenomed  spirits  of  the  Judges  of  those  days. 
1781  Cowper  Truth  159  Of  temper  as  envenomed  as  an  asp. 
1821  Sheli.ey  Prometh.  Unb.  1.  i.  289  Till  thine  Infinity 
shall  be  A  robe  of  envenomed  agony.  1879  Froude  Cxsar 
xix.  331  They  at  least  had  no  sympathy  with  such  enve¬ 
nomed  animosities. 


t  Enve'nomer.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  invenomer. 

One  who  envenoms. 

1598  Florio,  Intossicatore ,  a  poisoner,  an  inuenomcr. 

Envenoming,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Envenom  #.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Envenom.  Also  concr. 

11386  Chaucer  Merch.  T.  816  Thy  tayl  is  deth,  thurgh 
thin  envenymynge.  c  1:450  Lonelich  Grail  1.  607  The  ton 
was  for  the  envemynenge,  p:  to|?er  for  scharpnesse.  1627  - 
77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xxi.  38  The  ways  he  strews  with  ser¬ 
pents  and  invenomings. 

t  Enve’nomize,  V.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  En-  1  + 
Venom  sb.  +  -izk.]  trans.  To  infect  with  poison. 
In  quot.  absol. 

1598  Tofte  Alba  (1880)  85  Fierce  Serpents  (not  milde 
Doues)  enuenomise. 

t  Enve'nonious,  a.  Obs.  In  5  envenymous, 
7  invenomous.  [ad.  OF.  envenimeus ,  f.  citveni- 
mer  to  Envenom.]  Full  of  venom  ;  poisonous. 
lit.  and  fig. 

a  1420  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  (i860)  4918  Her  rede  and 
counceile  is  envenymous.  1475  Caxton  fasoji  137  Alway 
machininga  right  envenymous  will.  1597  R.  Johnson  Seven 
Champions  H.  (N,),  [The  dragon]  stroake  with  her  invenom¬ 
ous  wings.  1624  Heywood  Gunaik.  1.  41  She  cast  an  in¬ 
venomous  confection  into  the  fountaine. 

Enverdure  :  see  En-  preff  1  b. 

t  Enve'rmeil,  v.  Obs.  Also  4  envermail. 
[ad.  OF.  envermeiller,  f.  en  (see  En-1)  +  vermeil, 
vermeille  vermilion  -  coloured :  see  Vermeil.] 
trans.  To  tinge  as  with  vermilion  ;  to  give  a  ruddy 
colour  to.  Hence  Envermeiled  ppl.  a  ,  roseate, 
ruddy. 

14..  [?  Lydg.]  Ball,  our  Ladie  in  Chaucer's  Wks.  (1561) 
cccxxix  b,  Uinarie  enuermailed,  refresher  of  our  blood. 
1625-6  Milton  Death  Fair  Infant  1  That  lovely  dye  That 
did  thy  cheek  envermeil.  1822  Beddoks  Bride's  Tragedy 
iv.  iii,  How  blushes  open  their  envermeiled  leaves  On  her 
fair  features. 

Enveron,  enverroun,  obs.  ff.  Environ. 

+  Enve'rsed,  ///.  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  OF. 
1 inverse,  pa.  pple.  of  enverser  to  overturn.]  In¬ 
verted. 

a  1648  Ld.  Herbert  Poems  (1881)  5  Her  Waist’s  an  en- 
vers’d  Pyramis. 

t  E  nvesure.  Obs.  rare—1,  [a.  OF.  enveisure , 
f.  enveisier  to  divert.  Cf.  Envoisies.]  Game,  play. 

c  1300  K .  Alls.  5543  Hy  lowghen  and  maden  enuesure 
[printed  ennesure]. 

Envest,  obs.  form  of  Invest. 

Envey,  obs.  form  of  Inveigh. 

Enviable  (e-nviab’l),  a.  [f.  Envy  v.  +  -able.] 
That  is  to  be  envied. 

1602  Carew  Cornwall  (J.\  An  enviable  mediocrity  of  for¬ 
tune.  1779  Burke  Corr.  (1844*  II.  278  My  situation  is  any¬ 
thing  rather  than  enviable.  1812  G.  Chalmers  Dom.  Econ. 
Gt.  Brit.  293  The  foe  never  sets  his  foot  on  this  enviable 
island.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  3  William  was,  at 
this  time  one  of  the  most  enviable  of  human  beings,  i860 
Tyndall  Glac.  1.  §  27.  196  Unlike  the  enviable  ostrich,  I 
cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  danger  when  it  is  near. 

Hence  E  nviableness,  rare ,  the  quality  or  con¬ 
dition  of  being  enviable.  E  nviably  adv.,  in  an 
enviable  manner  or  degree. 

1833  Ht.  Martineau  Charmed  Sea  iii.  36  The  enviable¬ 
ness  of  her  calm  state  of  feeling.  1823  J.  Badcock  Dom. 
Amusem.  140  That  enviably  brilliant  covering.  1855  Ma¬ 
caulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  380  There  was  scarcely  in  all  Europe 
a  residence  more  enviably  situated. 

Envidious,  obs.  form  of  Invidious. 

Envied  (e-nvid ),///.  a.  [f.  Envy  v.  +  -ed1.] 
That  is  the  object  of  envy. 

1631  T.  May  tr.  Barclay  Mirrour  of  Mindcs  1.  187  Hee 
himselfe  was  glad  to  haue  hitnselfe  saluted,  .by  noe  high  or 
envied  names,  but  sometimes  plaine  William.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  11.  244  Our  envied  Sovran.  1750  Gray  A'Agy  24  No  chil¬ 
dren.  .climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share.  1815  Scrib- 
bleottiania  59  The  envied  honours  of  Parnassus,  a  1859 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  V.  199  Grandees  who  had  the  envied 
privilege  of  going  in  coaches  and  four  through  the  streets. 

absol.  1685  Gracian's  Courtier's  Orac.  15 1  Enviers 
die  as  often  as  they  hear  the  praises  of  the  Envied  revive. 
£1800  K.  White  Lett.  (1837)  263  Yet  it  often  happens  that 
the  condition  of  the  envier  is  happier  than  that  of  the  envied. 
1886  Burton  Arab.  Nts.  1. 107  It  would  besitthee  to  pardon 
me  even  as  the  Envied  pardoned  the  Envier. 

Envier  (e’nviaj).  Also  6  enviour,  6-7  en- 
vyer.  [f.  Envy  v.  +  -er1  (earlier  -our.).]  One 
who  envies. 

1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys  '18741 1.  8  Gluttons,  wasters, 
enuiours,  enchantours.  1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Ind.  m.  ix. 
(Arb.)  175  These  malycious  enuyers  of  other  mens  trauayles. 
1606  Bacon  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Leit.  40  You  are  great,  and 
therefore  have  the  more  enviers.  1630  88  tr.  Camden's 
Hist.  Eliz.  iv.  603  He  was  presently  censured  as  an  envier 
of  the  Earl’s  honour,  a  1762  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Let. 
Mrs.  Hemet  xcii.  152  Never  bride  had  fewer  enviers,  the. . 
man  is  so.  .detestable.  1841  D'Israeli  Amen.  Lit.  (1867) 
316  Its  opulence  was  an  object  it  could  not  conceal  from  its 
enviers.  1874  Motley  Barneveld  II.  xv.  180  The  enviers 
of  our  peace  and  tranquillity. 

Envigor,  var.  Invigour  v.  Obs.  to  invigorate. 

+  Envi  ned,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare ~L.  In  4  en- 
vyned.  [ad.  Fr.  envine,  f.  en  (see  En-1)  +  vin 
wine.]  Stored  witli  wine. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  342  A  bettre  envyned  man  was  no- 
wher  noon. 

Envineyard  :  see  En-  prefix  2. 

Enviour,  obs.  form  of  Envier. 


ENVIOUS. 

Envious  (e’nvias),  a.  Forms  :  4-6  envyous(o, 
5  -ose,  (4  enviose,  -vios,  -vius,  -vyus,  -wius, 
5  enviyus,  -vyows,  pi.  envyeusis),  4-  envious. 
Also  5  invyowse.  fa.  AF.  envious ,  OF.  envious, 
- vius  (mod.F.  cnvieux )  =  Pr.  envejos,  cnvios,  Cat. 
envejos,  Pg.  invcjoso ,  Sp.  envidioso ,  It.  invidioso 
L.  invididsus ,  f.  invidia  Envy.] 

1.  Full  of  envy,  affected  or  actuated  by  envy  ; 
vexed  or  discontented  at  the  good  fortune  or  quali¬ 
ties  of  another.  Const.  +  against ,  +  at,  of,  +  to  with 
sb.  or  inf 

a  1300  Cursor  M .  27658  (Cott.)  pe  enuius  man  ai  lufes  he 
leste  pain  pat  he  wate  cr  moste  honeste.  c  1386  Chaucer 
Man  0/ Lawcs  T.  267  O  Sathan  envyous.  a  1450  Knt.  de 
la  Tour  (1868)  53  There  be  other  that  be  envious  to  see 
other  in  gretter  degre  thanne  they.  1526  Pilgr.  Pref  (W. 
de  W.  1531)  78  And  . .  the  enuyous  man,  for  to  do  a  dis¬ 
pleasure  to  hisennemy,  wyll  suffre  rebuke  and  blame.  1611 
Biblf.  Prcrv.  xxiv.  19  Neither  be  thou  enuious  at  the  wicked. 
1636  A  riana  328  They  thought  it  envious  against  their  re¬ 
pose,  to  have  shed  so  much  as  a  teare  for  them.  1697 
Dryden  Virg.  Past.  vii.  37  If  he  blast  my  Muse  with  envi¬ 
ous  Praise.  1842  Lytton  Zanoni  28  Our  good  Loredano  is 
envious  of  my  diamond.  1872  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  108 
Envious  scribes  in  his  life-time  taunted  him  with  avarice. 

absol.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  27706  (Cott.)  Forpi  sais  Senec  oi 
pe  envius,  Quine,  etc.  1340  Ayenb.  28  Vor  pe  more  pet  pe 
guodes  byepgreate,  pe  more  zor3ep  pe  enuious.  1816  Byron 
Monody  Death  Sheridan ,  The  envious  who  but  breathe  in 
others’  pain.  1846  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  I.  Pref.  (ed.  2)  14 
The  envious,  because  they  like  not  the  sound  of  a  living 
man’s  praise. 

+  2.  Full  of  ill-will ;  malicious,  spiteful.  Obs. 

‘Still  current  dial,  in  Suffolk  ’  (F.  Hall). 
c  1330  R.  Brunne  (1810)  180  Crete  scathe . .  Com  tille  Kyng 
R.  for  pat  envios  sawe.  c  1430  Lydg.  Chorle  (5*  Byrde  (1818) 
12  Hit  maketh  accorde  betwene  folk  envyous.  1579  Lyly 
Euphucs  (Arb.)  40  Who  more  envious  than  Tymon  denounc¬ 
ing  all  humaine  societie.  1673  Penn  Chr.  Quaker  iv.  531 
Envious  Displeasure  against  an  Harmless  Suffering  People. 
a  1713  Ellwood  Autobiog.  (1765)  384  Printed  by  one  of  his 
Party  with  very  envious  Reflections  upon  it. 

+  3.  Full  of  emulation  ;  emulous.  Const,  of. 

a  1300  Eloriz  Bl.  356  For  he  is  supe  couetus  And  at 
pescheker  enuius.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour{  1868)  150  Thei 
be  envyeusis  whiche  shalle  goo  furst  up  on  the  offerande. 
1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  E'r.  Acad.  11.  318  Be  enuious  of  the 
best  gifts.  1821  Keats  Lamia  217  Lycius  Charioting  fore¬ 
most  in  the  envious  race. 

1 4.  Grudging,  parsimonious,  sparing,  exces¬ 
sively  careful.  Obs. 

1580  Lyly  Euphucs  (Arb.)  368  Beautie  was  no  niggard  of 
hir  slippes  in  this  gardein,  and  very  enuious  to  other  grounds. 
a  1667  Jer.  Taylor  (W.),  No  men  are  so  envious  of  their 
health. 

1 5.  Calculated  to  excite  ill-will;  invidious; 
odious.  Obs. 

1635  R.  N.  tr.  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  (ed.  3)  1.  90  Which  sect 
began  presently  to  be  knowne  by  the  envious  name  of  Puri¬ 
tans.  1640  Bp.  Hall  Episc.  Ep.  Ded.  5  Hath  put  my  pen 
upon  this  envious,  but  necessarie  taske. 
t  6.  That  is  or  may  be  an  object  of  envy ;  enviable. 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  iv.  39  He  to  him  lept,  and  that 
same  envious  gage  Of  victors  glory  from  him  snatcht  away. 
1651  Rcliq.  IVotton.  69  A  glorious  harvest,  .which  could  not 
but  have  made  an  envious  addition.  1665  Pepys  Diary 
8  Dec.  (ed.  Bright)  III.  327  So  envious  a  place. 

7.  Comb.,  as  envious-hearted. 

1873  I..  Wallace  Fair  God  n,  vii.  128  Time  was  when  no 
envious-hearted  knave  could  have  made  him  believe,  etc. 

Enviously  (e-nvissli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly2.] 
In  an  envious  manner. 

+  a.  In  a  spirit  of  emulation  or  rivalry.  Obs. 
b.  Maliciously,  spitefully,  grudgingly. 

0  135°  Will.  Palerne  1129  Burnes  he  sent  Enuiously  to 
(remperour  &  egged  him  swijie  Bi  a  certayne  day  bataile 
to  a-bide.  c  1430  Lydg.  Story  Thebes  in  Chaucer's  Whs. 
(1561)  ccclxxv  b,  They  on  Greekes  enuiously  gan  to  shout. 
1509  Fisher  7  Pettit.  Ps.  xxxviii.  11.  Wks.  86  All  they,  .enuy- 
ously  haue  conspyred  the  deth  of  a  symple  persone.  1602 
Shaks.  II am.  iv.  v.  6  She .  .heats  her  heart,  Spumes  enuiously 
at  Strawes.  1639  Fuller  Holy  Warm.  viii.  (1840)  130  The 
cross  enviously  concealed  by  the  Turks.  1664  H.  More 
Myst.Iniq.  iii.  7  Those  Doctrines  of  Devils,  which  they  en¬ 
viously  and  insultingly  entangled  poor  mankind  withall. 

Enviousness  (e-nviasnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  envious. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin’s  Inst.  in.  227  Nor  will  with  en- 
uiousnesse  against  god  complayne  of  his  Fortune.  1562 
Turner  Baths  1  b,  For  enuiusnes  [the  Physicians]  wold  not 
send  the  sik  folk  . .  unto  these  bathes.  1628  Wither  Brit. 
Rememb.  in.  941  A  spightfull  enviousnesse.  1652  Sir  A. 
Cockayne  tr.  Cassandra  1.  62  Courtiers,  who,  forcing  the 
enviousnesse  of  their  nature,  lookt  upon  his  fortune  with  joy 
and  applause. 

t  E'nviousty.  Obs.  rare~'1.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ty.] 

=  Enviousness. 

1382  Wyclif  Ecclus.  xxvi.  6  The  dyuyseoun  [v.r.  envy, 
ouste]  of  the  cite,  and  the  gederyng  togidere  of  the  puple. 

+  Envi  re,  v.  Obs.  Also  ?4  envere,  6  envoyre. 
[a.  OF.  envirc-r  (occuring  in  sense  ‘to  turn  round’) 
f.  en  (see  En-1)  +  virer  to  Veek.]  =  Environ  v. 
(It  is  doubtful  whether  the  first  quot.  belongs 
here.) 

[? a  1400  Mortc  A rth.  1694  Myne  arrnez  are  of  anceslryc' 
enueryde  with  lordez],  14..  Lydg.  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134 
(Halhw.t  Of  the  Holy  Gost  rounde  aboute  envirid.  1513 
1  'Radsiiaw  St.  IP erburge  (18481 137  The  sayd  abbay  Enuircd 
with  walles  myghty  to  assay,  c  1530  Ld.  Burners  A  rth. 
Lyt.Bryt.  (1814)  252  Euuoyred  with  greate  and  depe  dyches 
ful  of  water.  - 
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Environ,  sb.  Obs.  in  sing.  In  4  envyroun, 
-own.  [a.  OF.sing.  environ  (subsequentlyamod.F. 
pi.  environs'),  f.  the  adv. :  see  Environ  adv.] 

+  1.  In  ME.  sing.  Compass,  circuit.  Only  in 
phrases  By,  in  environ,  by  environ  of\  =  F.  a  l' en¬ 
viron  (de). 

1382  Wyclif  Gen.  xxiii.  17  The  feeld  . .  as  wel  it  as  the 
spelunk  and  alle  the  trees  of  it,  in  alle  the  termes  of  it  bi 
enuyroun.  —  Ex,  vii.  24  Alle  the  Egipciens  deluyden  bi 
enuyroun  of  the  floode.  —  Mark  vi.  6  And  he  wente 
aboute  castelis  in  enuyrown,  techinge. 

2.  In  mod.  Eng.  pi.  Environs  (envoi -ranz, 
e'nviranz).  The  outskirts,  surrounding  districts, 
of  a  town. 

1665  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857]  I.  419  The  pestilence  still  in¬ 
creasing  in  London  and  its  Environs.  1750  Chesterf.  Lett. 
III.  ccxxix.  43  When  you  go  to  Genoa,  pray  observe  care¬ 
fully  all  the  environs  of  it.  1772-84  Cook  Voy.  (1790)  V. 
1808  The  environs  of  Hudson’s  Bay.  1831  Sir  J.  Sinclair 
Corr.  II.  18^  The  neighbourhood  of  Brock  is  quite  enchant¬ 
ing  . .  with  its  painted  houses  . .  and  delightful  environs. 
1847-8  H.  Miller  First  Impr.  xix.  (1857)  331  Without 
having  once  seen  the  sun  shine  on  the  city  or  its  en¬ 
virons. 

b.  transf  in  sing,  rare  -1.  Surrounding. 

1823  Byron  Let.  Ld.  Blessington  14  Apr.,  The  peccant 
part  and  its  immediate  environ  are  . .  black. 

Environ  (envorran),  v.  Forms:  a.  4-5  en- 
viroun,  -vyroun,  (4-5  enverom,  -on),  4-7  en- 
vyron,  (4  envyrown,  -weron,  5  enverroun, 
-wyroun,  5-6  environne),  4-  environ.  (3.  6 
invyroun,  -veron,  (6-7  invi(e)orn) ,  6  -8  inviron. 
[a.  F.  environ-ner  (in  AF.  ^1300),  f.  environ 
round  about :  see  Environ  adv.’] 

1.  trans.  Of  things:  To  form  a  ring  round,  sur¬ 
round,  encircle.  Also  fig.  of  circumstances  or 
conditions,  csp.  (with  notion  of  2  b)  of  dangers, 
troubles,  etc. 

c  1400  Maundev.  v.  (1839)  45  This  Rvvere.  .envyronnethe 
all  Ethiop.  c  1430  Lydg.  Compl.  Bl.  Knt.  xii,  The  bankys 
rounde,  the  welle  environyng.  15..  in  Athenazum  (1870) 
6  Aug.  181  All  invieorned  on  the  South  parte  with  a  freshe 
water  ryver.  1631  Gouge  God's  Arrows  hi.  xii.  208  Hands 
environed  by  the  sea,  with  good  shippings.  1670-98  Lassels 
Voy.  Italy  11.  21  The  circle  of  white  marble  pavement  which 
environeth  the  altar  of  St.  Peter.  1681  Colyil  Whigs  Supplic. 
(1751)  24  A  cowl  lin’d  with  iron,  Which  did  his  temples  so 
inviron.  1720  Welton  Suff.  Son  of  Godl.  vi.  117  Quicken¬ 
ing  Flames.  .Environ  and  surround  me.  1816  W.  Hollar 
Holbein's  Dance  of  Death  69  A  great  cloister,  environ- 
ning  a  plot  of  ground.  1872  Jenkinson  Guide  Eng.  Lakes 
(1879)  24  A  quiet  and  fertile  spot,  environed  by  green 
meadows. 

fig.  1382  Wyclif  Ecclus.  li.  5  Manye  tribulaciouns  that 
enuyrouneden  me.  a  1400-50  Alexander 4632  Mekill  vari- 
aunce  of  vertus  enveronis  oure  saules.  1563  Foxe  A.  <$•  M. 
III.  297  Hypocrisie,  arrogancy,  and  obstinate  security  en¬ 
viron  me.  1604  T.  Wright  Pass.  v.  §  4.  101  A  number  of 
sound  and  substantiall  reasons  . .  environ  the  question  pro¬ 
posed  on  every  side.  1663  Butler  Hud.  1.  iii.  1  What  Perils 
do  inviron  The  Man  that  meddles  with  cold  Iron  !  1686 
Voy.  Emp.  China  into  IV.  Tartary  in  Misc.  Cur.  (1708) 
III.  199  All  the  Marks  of  Grandure,  with  which  he  was 
inviorned  at  the  Court  at  Pekin.  1851  D.  Mitchell  Fresh 
Gleanings  106  Whatever  pleasant  or  painful  circumstances 
may  environ  me. 

+  b.  To  include,  take  in  (a  certain  space).  Obs. 

1570-6  Lambarde  Pcramb.  Kent  (1826)  166  The  ruines  of 
which  building  .  .do  environne  almost  ten  acres  of  grounde. 
1613  Purchas  Pilgr.  (1864)  18  The  whole  Monarchic  en 
uironeth  nine  hundred  leagues. 

c.  To  surround,  encircle,  encompass  with  any¬ 
thing.  Also  fig.  Chiefly  pass . 

1382  Wyclif  Luke  xix.  43  Thin  enemyes  schulen  enuy- 
roune  thee  with  pale,  p  1400  Maundev.  xxvii.  (1839)  278 
And  alle  envyround  with  ston  of  Jaspre.  1536  Act  26 
Henry  VIII,  c.  12  A  Parke,  walled  and  enuyronned  with 
brycke  and  stone.  1590  Sir  J.  Smytii  Disc.  Weapons  13 
Where,  .they  may  environ  themselves  with  water  on  everie 
side.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  11.  67  Peloponnesus  . .  is  all  in- 
uironed  with  the  sea,  saue  onely  at  a  narrow  strait.  1658 
Evelyn  Fr.  Gard.  11.  §  2.  (1675)  161  Inviron  them  with  dung 
to  blanch  them.  1701  Law  Counc.  Ti-ade  (1789)  105  Our 
coasts  were  . .  invironed  and  surrounded  with  fish.  1748 
Anson  Voy.  n.  xii.  261  The  harbour  is  invironed  on  all 
sides  . .  with  high  mountains.  1864  Boutell  Heraldry 
Hist.  4*  Pop.  xxiv.  (ed.  3)  407  The  Royal  Shield  of  England 
environed  with  the  fieurs  de  lys  of  France. 
fig.  1675  Traherne  Chr.  Ethics  384  The  holy  soul  of  a 
quiet  man  is  . .  invironed  with  its  own  repose.  1794  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  xvi,  Were  environed  with  de¬ 
lights  both  from  nature  and  art.  1847  J.  Wilson  Chr . 
North  (1857)  I.  422  Our  boyhood  was  environed  with  the 
beautiful.  1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  II.  iii.  81  That 
enthusiasm  in  himself  which  would  environ  him  with  wonder. 

2.  Of  persons  :  To  form  a  ring  round,  stand  round, 
throng ;  to  be  in  attendance  upon ;  to  be  stationed 
round,  as  guards.  Also,  To  surround  f  of,  with 
(persons). 

1382  Wyclif  ZecJi.  ix.  8  And  y  shal  enuyroune  myn  hous 
of  these  that  holden  kny^thode  to  me.  1393  Gower  Conf. 
III.  253  There  founden  they.  .Lucrece.  .all  environed  With 
women.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  lix.  158  We  enuyronne  hym 
rounde  aboute  wyth  goode  men  of  armes.  1552  Lyndesay 
Monarchc  5569  The  Angellis  of  the  Ordoris  Nyne  Inueron 
sail  that  throne  Diiiyne.  1598  Yong  Diana  94  Enthroned 
rounde  about  with  a  troupe  of  Nymphes.  1670  Cotton 
Espernon  11.  viii.  3*50  He  dy’d  environ’d  by  three  of  his 
Children,  several  Divines,  and  all  his  Domestick  Servants. 
1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  II.  111.  vii.  151  Every  Chris¬ 
tian  was  environed  with  a  world  of  invisible  beings. 

lb.  To  surround  with  hostile  intention ;  to  be¬ 
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set ;  to  beleaguer  (a  city,  fortress,  etc.).  Also, 
To  beset  with. 

137S  Barbour  Bruce  xi.  640  All  enveronyt  vith  fayis 
is  he.  a  1400  50  A  lexander  3617  To  enverom  alle  ]icva. 
ward  of  all  fe  vile  yndes.  1475  Caxton  Jason  (1477) 
1 7  J ason  was  enuironned  and  assayled  on  alle  sides.  1568 
Grafton  Chron.  II.  748  The  Capitaynes . .  planted  a  strong 
siege,  and  environed  it  [the  Castell]  round  about.  1603 
Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  92  They  hauing  long  before 
so  streitly  inuironed  the  city.  1761-2  Hume  Hitt.  Eng. 
(1806)  IV.  lix.  459  Colonel  Pride  . .  had  environed  the  house 
with  two  regiments. 

3.  To  surround  on  all  sides,  envelop,  enclose. 
Now  chiefly  of  the  atmosphere,  light,  etc.  +  For¬ 
merly  also,  to  wrap  up,  clothe  ;  to  screen  or  con¬ 
ceal  from. 

1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sot  ole  1.  iii.  (1483I  4  The  Centre  of  the 
erthe  was  wonder  derck  in  itself  and  was  aboute  enuyronned 
by  lesse  derke  mater  and  lesse.  1474  Caxton  Chesse  65  Al 
the  thynges  that  the  ayer  goth  about  and  enuyronneth. 
1483  —  Gold.  Leg.  237/1  He  sawe  an  auncient  man  . .  en- 
uyronned  in  a  whyte  mantel.  1571  Diggf.s  Pantom.  iv. 
xxv.  Hhj,  One  comprehending  sphere  inuironeth  all  his 
angles.  1607  Dekker  Hist.  Sir  T.  Wyatt  Wks.  (1873)  III. 
88  Thus  like  a  Nun  . .  Liue  I  inuirond  in  a  house  of  stone. 
1659  Leak  Waterwks.  3  The  Pestle  . .  well  invironed  with 
leather.  1699  Pomi-ret  Reason  155  ’Tis  now  environ’d  from 
our  eyes.  1846  Landor  Hellenics  Wks.  (1868)  II.  482 
Gravely-gladsome  light  environed  them,  i860  Tyndall 
Glac.  1.  §  11.  73  We  were  environed  by  an  atmosphere  of 
perfect  purity. 

1 4.  To  describe  a  circle  or  make  a  circuit  round  ; 
to  go  round  in  a  circle.  Obs. 

1340  Ham  pole  Pr.  Consc.  7608  And  J?e  heven  pat  pe  erth 
envirouns.  c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xvii.  182  Men  may  en- 
virowne  all  the  Erthe  of  alle  the  World,  as  well  undre  as 
aboven  and  turnen  a3en  to  his  Contree.  1483  Caxton  Gold. 
Leg.  34/2  By  envyronyng  or  goyng  aboute  the  aultre.  1570-6 
Lambarde  Pcramb.  Kent  (1862)  31 1,  I  will  begin  at  the 
North  east  corner  ..  and  from  thence  environ  the  whole 
Bishopricke.  1647  Lilly  Chr.  Astrol.  cxliiii.  617  The  Lu¬ 
minaries  [being]  in  angles  not  environed  of  the  Planets. 

+  b.  To  travel  about  (a  country,  etc.).  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  i  Tim .  v.  13  Thei  ydel  lernen  for  to  enuy- 
rowne  housis.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  Pref.  1  It  lyked 
him  . .  to  enuirun  pat  land  with  his  blissed  fete,  c  1400 
Bom.  Pose  7019  We  enviroune  bothe  londe  and  se. 

t Environ,  adv.  and  prep.  Obs.  Forms:  a. 
4-6  enviroun(e,  4-5  envyron,  6  enveron,  5- 
environ.  (3.  4  in  viroun,  6  invirone,  7  in¬ 
viron.  [a.  Fr.  enviroti,  f.  en  in-fOF.  *viron 
circuit,  related  to  virer  to  Veer.  Cf.  Pr.  en  viro 
of  same  meaning.] 

A.  adv.  Round  about ;  in  the  neighbourhood. 

ci 375  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  311  In  viroun  and 

wipinne  pei  weren  ful  of  ben.  C1385  Chaucer  L.  G.W. 
Prol.  300  And  with  that  word,  a  compas  enviroun  They 
sitten  hem  ful  softely  adoun.  1436  Pol.  Poems  II.  (1859) 
157  Exhortynge  alle  Englande  to  kepe  the  see  enviroun. 
1513  Douglas  EEucis  xiii.  v.  4  And  with  large  clamour 
fillis  inveroun  Thair  myndis  all.  1519  Four  Elements  Inter¬ 
lude  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  6  Which  doth  illumine  the  world 
environ.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso  11.  lxxx.  35  Lord  Godfreyes 
eie  three  times  enuiron  goes. 

B.  prep.  Round,  about. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  76  The  Serpent.  .Went  environ  the 
shelle  aboute.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3618  He  ladde  me.  .Alle 
enviroun  the  vergere.  c  1450  Merlin  vii.  113  Somme  seide 
that  thei  wolde  ley  siege  environ  the  bade. 

Environage  (envsi-ranedg).  rare.  [f.  En* 
vikon  +  -age.]  The  assemblage  of  surrounding 
objects  or  circumstances  ;  surroundings. 

1836  New  Monthly  Flag.  XLVIII.  320  The  slightest 
changes  in  the  environage  of  the  party.  1838  Ibid.  LI II. 
122  That  which  is  rendered  indecent  by  the  circumstances 
of  its  environage. 

Environal  (envorronal),  a.  rare.  [f.  Environ 
+  -al.]  (See  quot.) 

1888  Gullick  in  Linn.  Soc.  frnl.  XX.  222  Environal  Se¬ 
gregation  is  Segregation  arising  from  the  relations  in  which 
the  organism  stands  to  the  environment. 

Envi*roned,  ppl.  a.  Her.  [f.  Environs.  +  -ed1.] 
Of  a  charge :  Set  round  with  other  objects,  as  a 
head  with  a  wreath,  a  lion  with  bezants,  etc. 

Perh.  never  in  actual  Eng.  use.  In  Chambers  only  as 
transl.  Fr.  environne  as  a  term  of  French  heraldry. 

1727-51  in  Chambers  Cycl.  1847  in  Craig.  [1864  See  En¬ 
viron  v.  1  c.]  In  mod.  Diets. 

f  Environee%  adv.  and  prep.  Obs.  rare.  [app. 
the  writer’s  blunder  for  Jlnviron,  after  Fr.  en¬ 
vironne  pa.  pple. ;  see  Environ  v.]  Round 
about. 

c  1475  Partcnay  5480  Figured  knightis  v/ere  enuironee. 
Ibid.  3874  Thre  tyines  the  castell  enuironee  [she]  went. 
Ibid.  2717.  ' 

t  Envi/roner.  Obs.  [f.  Environ  p-er1.] 
One  who,  or  that  which,  environs  or  surrounds. 

1562  Bulleyn  Bk.  Simples  12  a,  The  Ocian  ..  seperature 
of  landes,  environer  of  Ilandes. 

Environing  (envorronig),  vbl.  sb.  ff.  En¬ 
viron  v.  +  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  En¬ 
viron.  Also  concr .  That  which  environs  or  sur¬ 
rounds  ;  the  circumference. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Booth.  11.  vii.  56  Al  ]?«  envyronynge  of  [;e 
crj>e  aboute  ne  halt  but  \>e  resoun  of  a  prykke  at  regard  of  |/e 
gretnesse  of  heuene.  Ibid.  v.  iv.  165  But  eye  of  intelli¬ 
gence  is  hey}er  for  it  souvmounte)>  [>e  envirounynge  of 
]>e  vniuersite,  etc.  1656  Heylin  Surv.  E'rance  34  The 
principal  environings  are  made  by  the  Seine  and  the 
Marne. 
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Environing  (envai-roniij),  fpl.  a.  [f.  Environ 
v.  +  -INO-.]  That  environs,  surrounds,  envelops. 

1641-1706  Evelyn  Menu  (1819)  1. 136  Full  of  sweet  shrubbs 
in  the  invironing  hedges.  1832  Downes  Lett .  Cont . 
Countries  I.  72  Blocks  of  granite,  detached  from  the  en¬ 
vironing  heights,  i860  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  V.  vn.  ii.  §  4. 
1 13  London  ..  loses  at  least  two  out  of  three  sunrises, 
owing  to  the  environing  smoke. 

Environment  (envoi-ronment).  [f.  Environ 
v.  +  -ment.  Cf.  OF.  environnement. ] 

1.  The  action  of  environing ;  the  state  of  being 
environed.  (With  quot.  cf.  Environ  v .  4.) 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1009,  I  wot  not  what  cir- 
cumplexions  and  environments  [orig.  7repteAevcrets]. 

2.  cotter .  That  which  environs;  the  objects  or 
the  region  surrounding  anything. 

1830  Carlyle  in  For.  Rev.  4  Cont .  Miscell.  v.  34  Baireuth, 
with  its  kind  picturesque  environment.  1831  Carlyle  Sart. 
Res.  11.  i.  (1871)  56  The  whole  habitation  and  environment 
looked  ever  trim  and  gay.  1872  Blackie  Lays  Highl. 
Introd.  37  The  environment  of  this  loch  put  me  in  mind 
of  Grasmere.  1867  Froude  Short  Stud.  (1883)  IV.  §  2.  i.  166 
The  flame  . .  burnt  hot  in  my  own  immediate  environment. 
fig.  1862  Shirley  Nugje  Crit.  278  What  is  poetic  in  the 
story  is  disengaged  from  its  casual  environment.  1870  M. 
Conway  Earthw.  Pilgr.  xxv.  300  Every  belief  has  an  en¬ 
vironment  of  related  beliefs. 

b.  esp.  The  conditions  under  which  any  person 
or  thing  lives  or  is  developed ;  the  sum-total  of 
influences  which  modify  and  determine  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  life  or  character. 

1827  Carlyle  Misc .,  Goethe  (1869)  192  In  such  an  element 
with  such  an  environment  of  circumstances.  1855  H.  Spencer 
Princ.  Psychol.  (1872')  I.  in.  iii.  301  The  division  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  into  two  halves,  soil  and  air.  1874  S  IDG  WICK 
Meth.  Ethics  v.  167  The  organism  is  continually  adapted  to 
its  environment.  1881  Romanes  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Dec.  740  En¬ 
vironment- or  the  sum  total  of  the  external  conditions  of  life. 

Hence  Envrronmental  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to 
environments. 

1887  Athenseum  7  May  611/3  The  external  or  environ¬ 
mental  explanation  of  evolution. 

t  Envi  ronry.  Obs.  [f.  Environ  +  -by.]  = 
Environment. 

1600  Tourneur  Transf.  Met.  (1878)  Prol.  28  The  azure- 
colour'd  skie,  Is  now  transform’d  to  hel’s  environrie.  Ibid. 
xxi.  142  Did  make  her  temples’  rich  environrie. 

Environs  :  see  Environ  sb. 

+  Envrrtue,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  envertue.  [a. 
OF.  (s')envertue-r ,  s' envirtue-r,  f.  cn  (see  En-  *) 
wertu  virtue;  cf.  s'1 esvertuer,  mod.  s' evertuer .] 

1.  rejl.  To  exert  one’s  strength  ;  to  strive. 

1475  Caxton  Jason  31  Heenvertued  hym  selfe  defending. 
1480  — Ovid's  Met.  x.  viii,  Ypomenes  envirtued  &  enforced 
hym  So  moche  in  th’  end  that  he  passed  her.  c  1500  Melu - 
sine  200  The  kyng  of  Anssay  . .  envertued  hym  self  strong, 
and  made  with  his  handes  grete  vasselage. 

2.  trans.  To  endue  with  virtue. 

1692  O.  Walker  Hist.  Illustr.  67  A  little  cake.. which 
they  put  into  the  Serpents  mouth,  to  sanctifie  and  envirtue 
it  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick. 

Envisage  (envrzedz),  v.  [a.  Fr.  envisage-r, 
f.  en-  (see  En-  *)  +  visage  Visage,  face.] 

1.  trans.  To  look  in  the  face  of;  Jig.  to  face 
(danger,  etc.) ;  to  look  straight  at. 

1820  Keats  Hyperion  11.  204  To  envisage  circumstance,  all 
calm,  That  is  the  top  of  sovereignty.  1823  New  Monthly 
Mag.Vlt.  328  Envisaging  his  fate  With  regal  valour.  1879  G. 
Meredith  Egoist  II.  v.  98 Must  I  recognize  the  bitter  truth? 
. .  I  have  envisaged  it. 

2.  To  obtain  a  mental  view  of,  set  before  the 
mind’s  eye ;  to  contemplate ;  chiejly ,  to  view  or 
regard  under  a  particular  aspect. 

1837  Herschel  in  Babbage  Bridgew.  Treat.  App.  i.  246 
Envisaging  the  case  algebraically.  1837  J  errold  in  New 
Monthly  Mag.  LI.  317  We  could  not  perfectly  envisage  the 
atrocity.  1845-6  Trench  Huts.  Led.  Ser.  11.  vi.  238  Men 
continually  envisaged  the  highest  benefits  which  their  souls 
could  attain.  1853  De  Morgan  in  Graves  Life  Sir  IV.  R. 
Hamilton  in.  (1889)  443  Ifhe[Argand]  really  envisaged  the 
logarithmic  property  of  the  angles,  he  made  a  most  decisive 
step.  1855  Ess.  Intuit.  Morals  16  In  whatever  way  we  en¬ 
visaged  the  moral  attributes  of  God. 

b.  Philos.  To  perceive  by  intuition. 
i860  M ansel  Prolcgom.  Log.  iv.  116  note,  I  have  availed 
myself  of  the  term  envisage ,  as  the  best  English  equivalent 
that  has  yet  been  proposed  to  the  German  anschauen. 
18. .  M1Cosh  (Ogilv.),  From  the  very  dawn  of  existence  the 
infant  must  envisage  self,  and  body  acting  on  self. 

3.  Of  an  object:  To  present  itself  under  a  par¬ 
ticular  aspect,  rare. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Oct.  5/1  The  New  England  summer 
as  it  envisaged  itself  to  the  eyes  of  Thoreau. 

Hence  £nvisag*ement,  the  action  of  presenting 
(an  object)  to  one’s  own  consciousness.  Envi¬ 
saging-  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  the  vb.  Envisage. 

1877  E.  Caird  Philos.  Kant  11.  viii.  365  This  imaginative 
envisagement  of  the  categories.  1883  W.  Smart  Disciple 
Plato  37  It  is  the  envisaging  of  the  one  idea. 

t  Envi've,  V.  Obs.  [f.  EfM  +  Fr.  vif  viv^c:— 
L.  vlv-us  alive.]  trans.  To  enliven,  quicken. 

1523  Skelton  Garl.  Laurel  872  To  envyve  Pandarus’ 
appetyte.  a  1528  —  Magnyf.  1569  A  fayre  maystresse  that 
quyckly  is  envyved  with  rudyes  of  the  rose. 

Enviyus,  obs.  form  of  Envious. 

+  Envoisies,  cl.  Obs.  rare—1,  [a.  OF.  envoisie 
(nom.  sing,  and  pi.  -ez,  -es),  f.  envoisier ,  enveisier 
to  divert :  see  Envesure.]  Gay,  lively. 


r  1450  Merlin  vi.  106  To  hem  that  we[re]  Ioly  and  en* 
lioisies  {printed  ennoisies]  he  yaf  the  Iuwellis. 

Envoke,  obs.  form  of  Invoke. 

+  EnvoTde,  v.  Obs .  rare.  [a.  OF.  envoi dre 
L.  involvLTc  to  Involve.]  =  Involve. 

1451  Poston  Lett .  No.  140  I.  185,  I  dar  not  envolde  me 
in  the  same. 

+  Envolume  (envp-liwm),  v.  Obs.  In  7  in- 
volum.  [f.  En-1  +  Volume.]  a.  To  form  into 
a  volume  ;  to  write  at  length,  b.  To  incorporate 
with  a  volume. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  1.  8,  I  could  inuolume,  as  large  a 
discourse,  vpon  this  heart-grieuing  proiect,  as,  etc.  1864 
in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Envolupe(n,  obs.  form  of  Envelope  v . 

Envolve :  see  Involve. 

+  EnvoTnish.,  v.  Obs.  In  5  envomyssh. 
[Corruptly  a.  Fr.  esvorniss -  lengthened  stem  of 
esvomir ,  f.  es-  (:— L.  ex)  out  +  vomir  to  vomit.] 
intr.  To  vomit. 

1480  Caxton  Ovid's  Met .  xr.  viii,  Cylenus  . .  so  moche 
dranke  of  the  wyn,  that  he  went  casting  &  envomysshynge. 

Envoy  (emvoi),  sbP  In  sense  1  also  4-7  en- 
voye,  9  envoi,  and  (with  prefixed  Fr.  article)  6-7 
l’envoy(e,  9  arch,  l’envoi,  -voy.  [a.  OF.  en- 
voy(e  (mod.  envoi),  n.  of  action  f.  OF.  cnvoiicr 
(mod.  envoyer )  to  send,  f.  phrase  cn  voie  on  the 
way ;  cf.  Sp.  enviar ,  It.  inviarei]  Sending  forth. 

1.  The  action  of  sending  forth  a  poem ;  hence, 
the  concluding  part  of  a  poetical  or  prose  com¬ 
position  ;  the  author’s  parting  words ;  a  dedication, 
postscript.  Now  chiefly  the  short  stanza  which 
concludes  a  poem  written  in  certain  archaic  metri¬ 
cal  forms,  arch • 

c  1398  Chaucer  {title),  Th*  enuoye  of  Fortune.  1485 
Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  250  Thenuoye  of  thauctour.  1508  Barclay 
Shyp  of  Folys  (1874)  11.  230  Thenuoy.  1576  Turberv.  (title), 
Tragical  Tales  . .  with  the  Argument  and  L'Envoye  to  ech 
Tale.  1611  Cotgr.,  Envoy  . .  th’  Enuoy,  or  conclusion  of  a 
Ballet,  or  Sonnet.  1640  B.  Jonson  Underwoods,  Misc. 
Poems  lx,  Another  answers,  'las  !  those  silks  are  none,  In 
smiling  l’envoy.  1823  Sismondi's  Lit.  Eur.  (1846)  I.  vi.  173 
The  songs  are  usually  in  seven  stanzas,  followed  by  an  envoy, 
which  he  calls  a  tornada.  1823  New  Monthly  Mag .  VII.  194 
The  last  chapter  . .  the  moral  and  envoy  of  the  whole.  1880 
Hueffer  Macm.  Mag.  No.  253.  49  There  are  . .  six  lines  to 
a  stanza  and  six  stanzas  to  a  poem,  not  counting  the  tornada 
or  envoi  of  three  lines. 

+  b.  transf.  The  conclusion  of  a  play ;  also,  a 
catastrophe,  denouement.  Obs. 

1609  B.  Jonson  Sit.  IVom.  v.  i,  I  have  given  the  bride 
her  instructions  to  breake  in  upon  him  in  the  l’envoy.  1636 
Massinger  Bashful  Lover  v.  i,  Long  since  I  look’d  for  this 
l’envoy. 

2.  The  action  of  dispatching  a  messenger  or 
parcel ;  hence,  a  mission,  errand  (arch.).  Letter 
of  envoy  (rare),  transl.  Fr.  lettre  d' envoi,  a  letter 
advising  dispatch  of  goods. 

1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  v.  496  Nor  did  I  feel  so  press¬ 
ing  the  hard  hand  Of  want  in  Orleans,  ere  he  parted  thence 
On  perilous  envoy.  1872  in  Proc.Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  XII.  322 
A  letter  of  envoi  was  received. 

Envoy  (e-nvoi),  sbj  Forms:  (7  envoys,  -6e), 
envoy(e,  7-  envoy,  [app.  an  alteration  (in  the 
latter  part  of  17  th  c.)  of  Fr.  envoy  £  (pa.  pple.  of 
envoyer  to  send),  which  had  previously  been 
adopted  unchanged.] 

1.  A  public  minister  sent  by  one  sovereign  or 
government  to  another  for  the  transaction  of  diplo¬ 
matic  business.  Now  applied  esp.  to  diplomatic 
ministers  of  the  second  rank  ( 4  ministers  plenipoten¬ 
tiary’)  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  highest 
rank  (*  ambassadors’),  and  those  of  the  third  rank 
(‘  charges  d’affaires’). 

The  term  envoy  exHaord ’inary,  formerly  denoting  a  mi¬ 
nister  charged  with  a  special  or  temporary  mission,  is  now 
merely  the  fuller  designation  of  the  ‘  envoy  *  in  the  narrower 
sense.  =  minister  plenipotentiary. 

[1660  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857.1 1-  359  The  Envoyde  of  the  king 
of  Poland.  1664  Marvell  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  172  He 
hathe  taken  care  to  supply  it  in  the  meantime  by  his  Extra¬ 
ordinary  Envoye.  1691  Rycaut  in  Gentl.  Mag.  May  (1786) 
396/1  To  treat  the  Turkish  envoyees  so  ill,  as,  etc.]  1666 
Pepys  Diary  11  July,  A  galliott  ..  that  is  going  to  carry 
the  Savoy  Envoye  [?  meant  for  envoye]  over.  1667  Evelyn 
Mem.  (1857)  II.  31  To  the  audience  of  a  Russian  Envoy  in 
the  Queen's  presence-chamber.  1710  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
4688/1  The  Earl  of  Stair,  her  Britannick  Majesty’s  Envoy- 
Extraordinary  to  King  Augustus.  1716  Lady  M.W.  Mon¬ 
tague  Lett.  I.  vi.  18  Madame,  .the  wife  of  our  king’s  envoy 
from  Hanover.  1779  J.  Moore  View  Soc.  Fr.  II.  175, 

I  have  been  introduced  to  all  of  them  by  Mr.  Harris,  his 
Majesty’s  envoy  extraordinary.  1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  453  A 
correspondence  which  I  have  begun,  by  means  of  the  British 
Envoy,  i860  Motley  Netherl.  (1868)  I.  i.  3  Sir  Edward 
Stafford,  English  envoy  in  Paris.  1875  H.  Reeve  in  Eucycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  91 1.  657  Diplomatic  envoys  are  of  three  ranks  . . 

1.  Ambassadors  . .  2.  Envoys  extraordinary  or  ministers 
plenipotentiary,  accredited  to  sovereigns  . .  3.  Charges  d’af¬ 
faires. 

2.  In  wider  sense :  An  agent,  commissioner,  de¬ 
puty,  messenger,  representative. 

i  1643  Denham  I  lido  Poems  ( 1668)  1 34  Jove’s  Envoye  through 
the  Air  Brings  dismal  tydings.]  1696  Tate  &  Brady  J’s.  cvi. 

16  God’s  Envoy  Moses  they  oppose.  1712  Blackmore 
Creation  vi.  678  Where  [.;c,  in  the  brain]  their  Report  the  i 


Vital  Envoys  make.  1820  I rmjjo  Sketch  Til-.  I.  99  Men  .. 
have  been  envoys  from  England  to  ransack  the  poles.  >859 
Thackeray  Virgin,  vi.  48  The  intrepid  young  envoy  made  his 
way  from  Williamsburg  almost  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 

3.  ctitrib. 

a  1711  Ken  Christofihil  Poet.  Wks.  1721  1. 487  An  Envoy- 
Star,  whose  Ray  Shou’d  shew  the  world  where  Jesus  lay. 
t  E’nvoy,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  Fr.  envoy-cr  to  send.] 
a.  To  send.  b.  To  write  as  an  ‘envoy’  or  con¬ 
cluding  stanza. 

1481  Caxton  Myrr.  i.  v.  24  A  new  lignage  was  enioyed 
read  enuoyed]  from  heuen  on  hygh.  1508  Barclay  Shyp 
Folys  (1874)  II.  230  Alas  what  may  I  vnto  you  nowe  enuoy. 

Envoyship  (e-nvoi, Jip).  [f.  Envoy  sb.  +  -ship.] 
The  office,  position,  or  function  of  an  envoy. 

1736  H.  Coventry  Philemon  to  Hydaspes  iii.  (T.),  Cain 
paid  all  due  reverence  to  this  lunar  envoyship.  1817-8 
Cobbett  Rcsid.  U.  S.  (1822)  217  The  Boroughmongers  may 
easily  add  a  legation  of  mendicity  to  their  Envoyships  and 
Consulships.  1843  Blackiu.  Mag.  LIV.  812  You  remember 
Marston  . .  at  Brunswick,  in  his  envoyship. 

Envy  (e-nvi),  sb.  Forms:  3-7  envie,  envye, 
(4  envi,  enevi,  envy;e,  enwie,  5  inwy(e,  4-6 
invy),  3-  envy.  [a.  F.  envie,  corresp.  to  Pr. 
enveia,  Cat.  enveja ,  Pg.  inveja,  Sp.  envidia,  It. 
invidia L.  invidia,  f.  invid-its  envious,  related 
to  invidere  to  look  maliciously  upon,  to  envy,  f. 
in  upon  +  videre  to  see.] 

+ 1.  Malignant  or  hostile  feeling ;  ill-will,  ma¬ 
lice,  enmity.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  15389  Of  all  venime  and  eneui  ful 
kindeld  vp  he  ras.  c  1300  Seyn  Julian  88  Ich  [Belial]  made 
f  oru  a  lutel  enuye  fat  on  sle  fat  oSer.  c  1400  I  ’waine  <$• 
Gaw.  3522  So  grete  envy  . .  bitwix  tham  twa  was  than. 
c  1430  Syr  Gener.  5266  To  him  he  had  so  grete  envie. 
1526  Skelton  Magnyf.  1989  Full  fewe  but  they  have  envy 
at  me.  1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  iv.  i.  10  No  lawful  meanes 
can  carrie  me  Out  of  enuies  reach.  1611  Bible  Mark  xv. 
10  For  hee  knew  that  the  chiefe  Priests  had  deliuered  him 
for  enuie.  1640  Queen  of  Arragon  11.  i.  in  Hazl .  Dodslcy 
XIII.  355  Misfortune  brings  Sorrow  enough;  'tis  envy  to 
ourselves  T’augment  it  by  prediction.  1707  E.  Ward  Hud. 
Rediv.  (1715)  II.  ix,  In  Naseby-Fields  both  Armies  met, 
Their  Envy,  like  their  Numbers,  great. 

+  b.  Unwillingness,  reluctance.  Obs .  rare. 

1557  North  tr.  Gueuara's  Diall  of  Pr nice s  185  b/i  For 
speaking  the  truth  :  the  man  which  hath  enuy  to  seme  olde 
doth  delite  to  Hue  in  the  lightnes  of  youth. 

t  c.  Odium,  unpopularity,  opprobrium  ;  used 
to  translate  L.  invidia.  Obs . 

1598  Grenewey  Tacitus'  Ami.  i.x.  (1622)  19  As  well  the 
fact,  as  the  enuie  of  it,  should  light  vpon  their  owne  necks. 
1622  Bacon  Henry  VII,  100'l'hisTaxe  (called  Benevolence) 
was  deuised  by  Edward  the  Fourth,  for  which  hee  sustained 
much  Enuie.  1651  Fuller's  Abel  Rediv.,  Calvin  (1867)  I. 
327  This  accident  procured  great  envy  unto  Calvin  from  all 
places.  1679  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  1. 11.  62  He  had  the  Legates 
between  him  and  the  Envy  or  Odium  of  it. 

+  2.  Active  evil,  harm,  mischief.  Obs. 

ME.  enuy(e  mayperh.  sometimes  represent  Ennoy,  Annoy. 
a  1400  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  199  Envye  doe  by  no 
woman,  To  doe  her  shame  by  nighte  nor  daie.  c  1400  Apol. 
Loll.  26  Discese  &  ofer  enuyes.  c  1460  Battle  Otterbourne 
in  Percy  Reliq.  46  Yf  thou  hast  haryed  all  Bamborowe 
shyre,  Thou  hast  done  me  grete  envye. 

3.  The  feeling  of  mortification  and  ill-will  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  contemplation  of  superior  advantages 
possessed  by  another.  Const.  +  at,  of,  +  to,  + upon 
(persons),  at,  ^(things).  Phrases,  to  feel  (f  have) 
envy. 

c  1280  Fall  $  Passion  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  13  To  him  fe 
deuil  had  envie,  fat  he  in  his  stid  schold  be  bro^te.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  27694  (Cott.)  He  fat  by  caus  of  enuy  werrayes 
anofer  wrangwisly.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  ii.  10  Enuye 
couaitis,  iolifte  &  ofer  vices,  c  1386  Chaucer  Kut’s.  T. 
49  Have  ye  so  gret  envye  Of  myn  honour  ?  1393  Langl.  P. 
PI.  C.  xxiii.  246  Hauef  non  enuye  To  lerede  ne  to  lewide. 
a  1440  Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  23  Envy..es  joye 
of  ofer  mens  harme  and  sorowe  of  ofer  mens  welefare.  1475 
Caxton  Jason  77  Zethephius  began  to  haue  enuy  vpon  the 
king  appollo.  1540  Hyrde  tr.  Fives ’  Instr.  Chr.  IVom. 
(1592)  Xj,  It  is  much  more  shame  to  have  envy  at  other  for 
mony,  clothings,  or  possessions.  1588  A.  King  tr.  Canisius' 
Catech.  143  Invy  at  our  brothers  charitie.  1601  Shaks. 
Jut.  C.  v.  v.  70  All  the  Conspirators  saue  only  hee,  Did 
that  they  did,  in  enuy  of  great  Ca;sar.  1611  Bible  Transl. 
Pref.  2  Enuie  striketh  most  spitefully  at  the  fairest.  1684 
Winstanley  in  Shaks.  C.  Praise  400  Honour  is  always  at¬ 
tended  on  by  Envy.  1737  Whiston  Josephus'  Antiq.  1. 
xviii.  §  2  He  was  hindered  ..  by  his  envy  at  him.  1836 
H.  Smith  Tin  Trumpet  (1876)  145  Envy— punishing  our¬ 
selves  for  being  inferior  to  our  neighbours.  1875  Iowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  75  Let  every  man  contend  in  the  race 
without  envy. 

f  b.  In  the  phrase  to  envy,  i.  e.  to  such  a  point 
as  to  excite  envy ;  to  the  heart’s  content ;  to  ad¬ 
miration  ;  to  perfection.  Obs.  Cf.  5. 

Perh.  suggested  by  Fr.  h  I'envi,  emulously,  w  hich  is  of 
different  etymology.  Cf.  Envy  v.-,  to  which  the  lirst  quot. 
may  belong. 

c  1369  Chaucer  Dethe  Blaunche  173  They  had  good  leyser 
for  to  route  To  envye,  who  might  slepe  beste.  1650-3  tr. 
Hales'  Dissert,  de  Pace  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  370  That  Con¬ 
templation,  happy  even  to  Envy,  awaits  us  in  the  Heavens. 
1668  Pepys  Diary  10  Mar.,  Captain  Cocke  ..  told  me., 
that  the  Solicitor  General  do  commend  me,  even  to  envy. 

c.  pi.  Instances  of  envy  ;  envious  feelings,  jeal¬ 
ousies  ;  rivalries. 

1622  Bacon  Hen.  VII,  239  Little  Enuies  or  Emulations 
upon  Forraine  Princes.  1668  Dryden  Ess.  Dram.  Poesy 
j  (J.),  The  little  envies  of  them  [women]  to  one  another.  1888 


ENVY. 

Poor  Nellie  26  Whilst.. our  statesmen  inflame  the  mean 
envies  of  classes. 

d.  cotter.  The  object  of  envy. 

1836  Ld.  Lytton  Duchess  in.  ii,  Duchess  la  Valliere.  .The 
envy  of  the  beauty  and  the  birth  Of  Europe’s  court. 

4.  Without  notion  of  malevolence:  fa.  Desire 
to  equal  another  in  achievement  or  excellence ; 
emulation.  Obs.  rare. 

1541  Elyot  Image  Gov.  (1549)  I29  His  aduancement 
shall  ingender  in  noble  men  an  honest  enuie.  1606  -35  Ford 
(Webster),  Such  as  cleanliness  and  decency  Prompt  to  a 
virtuous  envy. 

b.  A  longing  for  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
another  person. 

1723  Pope  Lett.  (1737)  VI.  99  My  innocent  envies  and 
wishes  of  your  state.  Mod.  Your  success  excites  my  envy. 

+  5.  Wish,  desire,  longing;  enthusiasm.  Obs. 
Cf.  Fr.  envie. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2240  (Trin.)pese  foies.  .wij>. greet  envye 
J?is  werk  bigon.  c  1430  Syr  Try  am.  341  They  rode  forthe 
with  grete  envy  To  seke  aftur  the  quene.  1481  Caxton 
Myrr.  1.  v.  19  And  had  enuye  at  none  other  thinge,  but  only 
for  to  lerne  suche  science.  1607  Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts 
(1673)  261  Uncivilized  men  do  participate,  in  their  conditions, 
the  labours  and  envie  of  brute  beasts. 

6.  Comb. 

1817  Coleridge  Biog.  Lit.  26  He  must  be  envy-mad. 
1871  Palgrave  Lyr.  Poems  135  Judges  with  envy-dim  eye. 

1[  In  the  following  quots.  enuy  is  prob.  a  mere 
misprint  for  enemy.  Cf.  Envyte. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  1.  ix.  (1544)  16  b,  Y°  great  sodein  fall 
Of  mighty  Jabin  for  his  iniquitie  Which  unto  Jewes  was  enuy 
[ed.  1494  enmy]  full  mortall.  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour 
E  ij,  The  enuy  or  deuylle.  1579  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)  189 
Greater  is  thy  credit  in  susteining  wrong,  then  thy  enuyes 
in  committing  injury. 

Envy  (e*nvi),  v.  Forms  :  4-7  envie(n,  envye, 
(5  invye),  4-  envy.  [ad.  Fr.  envier,  corresp.  to  Pr. 
enveiar ,  Cat.  envejar ,  Pg.  invejar ,  Sp.  envidiar ,  It. 
invidiare med.L.  invididre ,  f.  L.  invidia  Envy  sb. 
The  older  accentuation  (envoi’)  survived  into  the 
1 7th  c.  and  is  still  common  dialectally,  esp.  in  Sc.] 

1.  trans.  To  feel  displeasure  and  ill-will  at  the 
superiority  of  (another  person)  in  happiness,  suc¬ 
cess,  reputation,  or  the  possession  of  anything 
desirable ;  to  regard  with  discontent  another’s 
possession  of  (some  superior  advantage  which  one 
would  like  to  have  for  oneself).  Also  in  less 
unfavourable  sense :  To  wish  oneself  on  a  level 
with  (another)  in  happiness  or  in  the  possession 
of  something  desirable  ;  to  wish  oneself  possessed 
of  (something  which  another  has). 

a.  with  obj.  a  thing  ;  f  (rarely)  with  obj.  clause. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Wife’s  Prol.  142,  I  nyl  nat  enuye  no  vir- 

ginitee.  1393  Gower  Co)if.  I.  254  Every  worship  is  envied. 
1595  W.  CIlarke]  in  Shahs.  C.  Praise  15  Let  other  coun¬ 
tries  (sweet  Cambridge)  envie.  .thy  petrarch,  divine  Spenser. 
1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  iii.  ii.  78,  I.  .owe  no  man  hate,  enuie 
no  mans  happinesse.  c  1632  Poem  in  Athenseum  No.  2883. 
1 2 1/3  Eolus  such  monstrous  wracks  envyes.  1696  Whiston 
Th.  Earth  iv.  (1722)  368  We  have  but  too  much  reason  to 
envy  the  Ancient  Happiness  of  our  Forefathers.  1728  T. 
Sheridan  Persius  iii.  (1739)49  Do  not  envy  that  the  wealthy 
Lawyer  increases  his  Stores  beyond  you  by  Knavery  and 
Oppression.  1857  Ruskin/W.  Ecou.Art  4  A  power  not  in¬ 
deed  to  be  envied,  because  it  seldom  makes  us  happy. 

b.  with  obj.  a  person. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  115  Thou  shalt . .  mollifye 
his  herte  that  enuyeth  the.  1562  J.  Heywood  Prov.  fy 
Epigr.  (1867)  26  Better  be  enuied  than  pitied,  folke  sey. 
1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII ,  11.  ii.  125  Tfley  will  not  sticke  to 
say,  you  enuide  him.  1741  Middleton  Cicero  II.  x.  458, 
I  envy  him  for  walking,  and  joking  with  you.  1841  4 
Emerson  Ess.  viii.  Heroism  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  no  Who  does 
not  envy  those  who  have  seen  safely  to  an  end  their  manful 
endeavour?  1872  Ruskin  Eagle's  N.  §  34  We  may  be 
envied,  but  shall  not  be  praised,  for  having  been  allowed,  etc. 

c.  with  double  obj.,  person  and  thing. 

1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italianx ii,  I  envy  your  friend  those 
tears.  1807  Crabbe  Par.  Reg.  1.  554  Ah  !  much  I  envy 
thee  thy  boys. 

+  2.  To  feel  a  grudge  against  (a  person) ;  to  re¬ 
gard  (a  person  or  an  action)  with  dislike  or  dis¬ 
approval.  Obs. 

1 557  North  tr.  Gueuara's  Diall Pr.  105  b/2,  I  knowe  well, 
Faustine,  that  for  that  I  hauesayed.  .thou  and  others  suche 
lyke,  shall  greatlye  enuye  me.  1577  Northbrooke  Dicing 
(1843)  163  Bicause  you  are  aged,  and  nowe  are  not  able  to 
doe  as  other  yong  men  and  women  do,  and  this  maketh 
you  to  enuy  it  so  much.  1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.,  Epit.  389 
Much  was  this  distraction  of  Regalitie  from  Richard  the 
second,  enuied  by  those  of  his  Line  and  AfTinitie.  1630  R. 
Johnson  Kingd.  §  Commw.  553  The  Grand  Seignior  doth 
much  envie  him  [Emir  of  Sidon]  for  suffering  the  Floren¬ 
tines  to  harbour  and  water  within  his  Port  of  Tyrus. 

+  b.  ?  To  injure  ;  cf.  Envy  sb.  2.  Obs.  rare. 

1621  Fletcher  Pilgrim  ii.  i,  If  I  make  a  lie  To  gain  your 
love,  and  envy  my  best  mistress,  Pin  me  against  a  wall. 

t  3.  trans.  To  grudge,  give  reluctantly,  refuse 
to  give  (a  thing)  to  (a  person)  ;  to  begrudge  (a 
thing) ;  to  treat  (a  person)  grudgingly.  Also  absol. 

157S“85  Abp.  Sandys  Serm.  (1841)  217  God  hath  not  envied 
us  :  he  oweth  us  nothing,  but  he  giveth  us  much.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q.  iii.  v.  50  But  that  sweet  Cordiall  . .  She  did 
to  him  envy.  1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Farm  83 
The  dung  of  Peacockes  is  verie  soueraigne  against  the 
diseases  of  the  eyes,  .but  the  Peacock  so  much  enuieth  the 
good  of  man,  that  he  eateth  his  owne  dung.  1667  Milton 
P •  L.  viii.  494  Thou  has  fulfill'd  Thy  words,  Creator  boun¬ 
teous.  .nor  enviest.  Ibid.  iv.  517  Why  should  thir  Lord  envie 
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them  that?  1693  Dryden  Ess.  Satire  Wks.  1821  XIII.  5 
Jonson,  who  by  studying  Horace,  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  rules,  yet  seemed  to  envy  to  posterity  that  know¬ 
ledge.  1707  Curios,  in  Hush.  $  Card.  25  We  ought  ..  to 
make  our  own  Advantage  of  that  Knowledge,  and  not  to 
envy  it  to  others.  1770  Langhorne  Plutarch  (1879)  II.  785/2 
Thou  enviedst  me  the  glory  of  giving  thee  thy  life. 

f  b.  With  clause  as  obj.  :  To  grudge  that  (some¬ 
thing  should  take  place).  Obs. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Story  Thebes  iii,  For  euery  man  of  high  and 
lowe  degree  Enuieth  now,  that  other  should  thrive.  1548 
Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John  40  b,  Enuying  that  God 
shoulde  haue  his  owne  prayse  and  glory.  1605  Bacon 
A  dv.  Learn.  1.  23  Antiquity  enuieth  there  should  be  new 
additions.  1663  Butler  Ilud.i.  ii.  835  Magnano.  .did  envy 
That  two  should  with  so  many  men  vye.  1682  D’Urfey 
Butler  s  Ghost  176  Envying  that  he  should  ground  his  fame 
on  Deeds  so  Essential  to  his  Honour. 

+  4.  intr.  To  have  envious,  grudging,  or  male¬ 
volent  feelings.  Sometimes  with  the  occasion  of 
the  feeling  expressed  by  inf.  To  envy  at  =  senses 
1-3.  Obs. 

1477  Earl  Rivers  Dictes  52  To  be  envied  at  of  mightier 
men  then  he  is.  1549  Coverdale  Erasm.  Par.  Gal.  iv.  30 
Whose  libertie  they  enuye  at.  1595  Shaks.  John  iii.  iv.  73 
But  now  I  enuie  at  their  libertie.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  30 
The  king  envying  to  see  the  Peoples  love  devolv’d  on 
another  object.  1656  Cowley  Pindaric  Odes ,  Life  <$•  Fame 
(1687)  ii,  Oh  Life  !  that  epicures  envy  to  hear!  1658  J. 
Coles  Cleopatra  vii.  271  Those  to  whom  this  fortune  is 
denied  have  so  much  cause  to  envie  at  it,  etc.  a  1677 
Barrow  Serm.  (1810)  II.  227  Envying  at  those  who  have 
more  worldly  advantages,  ai'joo  Dryden  Pal.  <$•  Arc.  iii, 
Envy’d  to  behold  The  Names  of  others,  not  their  own 
inroll’d. 

f  b.  To  be  jealous  for  another.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1382  Wyclif  Numb.  xi.  29  What,  he  seith,  enuyest  thow 
for  me  [Vulg.  cemnlaris  pro  me]. 

f  Envy*  v.2  [a.  OF.  envier  L.  invitdre  to 
challenge,  Invite.  Cf.  the  aphetic  form  Vie. 

The  identity  in  form  and  close  resemblance  in  sense 
between  this  and  prec.  render  it  prob.  that  the  two  words 
were  confused  even  in  the  earliest  use  ;  the  examples  in 
i6-i7th  c.  may  perh.  belong  to  Envy  t/.1] 

a.  intr .  To  vie,  contend  for  mastery,  b.  trans. 
To  vie  with,  seek  to  rival. 

c  1369  Chaucer  Dethe  Blaunche  406  As  thogh  the  erthe 
enuye  wolde  To  be  gayer  than  the  heuen.  1384  — 
II.  Fame  iii.  141  For  that  she  wolde  envien,  lo,  To  pypen 
bet  than  Appollo.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xiv.  xvi. 
(1845)  56  My  mayster  Lydgate  I  wyll  not  envy.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  ii.  17  Each  others  equall  puissance  enuies. 
1621  Fletcher  Island  Princ.  1.  ii,  Each  tree  As  if  it  en¬ 
vied  the  old  Paradise. 

Envy,  obs.  var.  of  Inveigh  v. 

1611  Sclater  Key  367  With  what  earnestness  of  affection 
envies  hee  [St.  Paul]  against  those  that,  etc. 

t  E  nvyful,  a.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  [f.  Envy  sb. 
+  -ful.]  Full  of  envy,  malice,  or  spite.  Const,  of. 

1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  183  The  enuyful  sturrer  and 
suggestoure.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vii.  (1872)  71  Aduerse  for- 
toune  hes  bene  inuyful  contrar  my  veil  fayr.  1594  J. 
MELViLLZ)/#rpi94  Close  themouthesof  invyfull  sclanderers. 
a  1651  Calderwood  Hist.  Kirk  (1843)  II.  353  Their  latent 
adversareis,  invyfull  of  their  place  and  vocatioun. 

Envying  (e-nvipij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Envy  v.1  + 
-ingC]  The  action  of  the  verb  Envy  ;  concr.  in 
pi.  jealousies,  etc. 

1586  J.  Hooker  Ireland  Ep.  Ded.  in  Holinshed  Citron., 
You.,  haue  through  so  much  enuiengs  . .  perseuered  in 
your  attempts.  1611  Bible  2  Cor.  xii.  20  Debates,  enuy- 
mgs,  wraths,  strifes.  —Rom.  xiii.  13  Let  uswalke..not 
in  strife  and  enuying.  1658  Whole  Duty  Man  xiii.  §  25. 103 
This  envying  at  God’s  goodness  to  others,  is  in  effect  a 
murmuring  against  God.  1864  Mrs.  Gatty  Parab.  Nature 
Ser.  iv.  23  What  could  put  comparisons,  and  envyings  into 
their  heads  ? 

Envying  (e-nvi|ir)\  ppl.a.  [f.  Envy  v.  +  -ing2.] 
That  envies. 

1382  Wyclif  Isa.  xxvi.  n  The  enuyende  puples. 

lienee  E  nvyingly  adv. 

1861  Romance  Dull  Life  xli.  300  She  noticed  envyingly 
the  force  of  mild  and  intelligent  silence. 

t  E’nvyless,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Envy  sb.  + 
-less.]  Without  envy,  not  exposed  or  liable  to 
envy.  In  quot.  quasi-tn/w. 

a  1628  R.  Brooke  lame  Honour  lxiv,  In  Honour  they 
should  envilesse  excell. 

[Envyte,  app.  a  misprint  for  enmyte,  Enmity. 
Cf.  Envy  sb.  IJ. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Story  'Thebes  in.  K  iiij,  They  on  Grekes, 
enuyouslyganshoute  And  ofdespyte,  and  grete  enuyte  Bad 
hem  foies,  gone  home  to  her  contre.  1480  Caxton  Chron. 
Eng.  111.  (1520)  25/2  Antigonus  broder  unto  the  kynge  was 
slayne  thrugh  the  envyte  of  the  quene.  a  1569  Syr.  Low 
Degree  392  in  Hazl.  E.P.  P.  II.  38  Foryf  it  may  be  founde 
in  thee,  that  thou  them  (de)fame  for  envyte.] 

Envyous,  -ows,  -us,  obs.  ff.  Envious. 

Envyron,  var.  of  Environ  adv.  Obs. 

Enwall,  inwall  (en-,  inw§'l),  v.  [f.  En-,  In- 
+  Wall.]  trans.  a.  To  enclose  within  a*wall ; 
also  transf.  and  fig.  b.  To  serve  as  a  wall  to. 

IS23  Skelton  Carl.  Laurel  (Dyce)  569  A  felde..En- 
wallyd  aboute  with  the  stony  flint.  1580  C’tess  Pembroke 
Ps.  lxxviii,  Heaped  waves  an  uncouth  way  enwall.  1596 
Spenser  State  Irel.  Wks.  (1862)  543/2  They  would  bee  able 
with  little  to  in-wall  themselves  strongly.  1601  Daniel 
Epistles  Wks.  (1717)  3 5 6  In-wall’d  within  a  living  Tomb. 
1627  Speed  England  xxxiv.  §  8  The  close  [was]  in  walled  by 
Bishop  Langton.  1864  [see  En-  pref\  1  a],  1879  Cornh.  Mag. 
Jan.  43  London  was  inwalled  in  the  year  306  a.  d. 
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Hence  Enwadling  ppl.  a. 

1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  1.  in.  xxxi,  And  strong  Pan- 
theotheus  inwalling  might. 

En  wallow:  see  En-  prefd  3. 

Enwarp :  see  Inwarp. 

Enwaste  :  see  En-  prefO  2. 

+  Enwa've,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  in-,  [f.  En-!  + 
Wave  v.]  trans.  a.  To  form. into  waves,  b. 
To  plunge  into  the  waves. 

1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Viet,  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jas.  I. 
(1848)46  Those  [waters  (depicted  in  embroidery)]  that  neare 
the  margin  pearl  did  play,  Hoarcely  enwaved  were  with 
hastie  sway.  1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xxvii.  91  Learn¬ 
ing  is  like  a  river. .  it  in  waves  itself  in  the  unfathom’d  Ocean. 

Enweaken :  see  En-  prefO  3. 
t  EnweaTthy,  V.  Obs.  Also  in-,  [f.  En-1  + 
Wealthy.]  trans.  To  make  wealthy  ;  =  Enrich. 

1593  Drayton  Eclog .  v,  Where  of  herself  she  ’xacts  such 
usury,  That  she’s  else  needy  by  inwealthying  this.  1594 
Zepheria  vi.  in  Arb.  Garner  V.  68,  I  then  enwealthy  thy 
exchequer. 

Enweave,  en  woven  :  see  In-. 

Enwed  :  see  En-  prefix  3. 
t  Enwhee‘1,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  in-,  [f.  En-1 
+  Wheel  sb.]  trans.  To  encircle,  surround. 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  11.  i.  87  The  grace  of  Heauen.  .Enwheele 
thee  round.  1621  Fletcher  Pilgrim  1.  ii,  Heaven’s  grace 
in-wheele  ye.  1766-1800  in  Bailey  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

En  widen :  see  En-  prefd  3. 

Enwind,  inwind  (en-,  inwarnd),  v.  [f.  En-1 
+  Wind  v.]  trans .  To  wind  itself  around  (some¬ 
thing)  ;  to  surround  as  with  windings  or  coils. 
Also,  to  make  into  a  coil.  lit.  and  fig. 

1850  Mrs.  Browning  Poems  II.  245  A  sound,  a  sense  of 
music.  .Softly,  finely,  it  in  wound  me.  1850  Tennyson  hi 
Mem.  xcviii,  Let  her  great  Danube  rolling  fair  Enwind  her 
isles,  unmark’d  of  me.  1859  —  Guinevere  598  The  moony 
vapour  rolling  round  the  king.  .Enwound  him  fold  by  fold. 
1876  Swinburne  Erechth..  806  With  what  blossomless  flower- 
age  of  sea-foam  and  blood-coloured  foliage  inwound.  1877 
M.  NsmomFragm.  A  ?itigotie  Poems  1 1. 40  The  bond  Original, 
deep-inwound,  Of  blood. 

Hence  Enwrnding  vbl.  sb. 

1598  Florio,  Falde..  a  folding,  an  inwinding  or  a  plaiting 
of  a  garment.  1697  View  Penal  Laws  257  Neither  he  or 
any  other  shall  make  any  In  winding  within  the  Fleece. 

Enwine  :  see  En-  prefd  2. 

Enwisen,  En  woman  :  see  En  -  prefd  3  and  2. 
Enwomb  (enw/7-m),  v.  Also  7-8  inwomb(e. 
[f.  En-1  +  Womb.] 

1.  trans.  To  cause  to  bear  in  the  womb ;  to 
make  pregnant.  Also  fig. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  i.  50  Me  then  he  left  enwombed  of 
this  childe.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  I  si.  x.  xxxvii,  Her 
daintie  breasts . .  may  seem  to  sight  To  be  enwombed  both  of 
pleasure  and  delight. 

2.  To  hold  or  to  place  in  the  womb.  ?  Obs. 

1601  Shaks.  All’s  Well  1.  iii.  150,  I  am  your  mother,  And 
put  you  in  the  Catalogue  of  those  That  were  enwombed 
mine,  a  1625  Boys  Wks.  (1630)  144  Mary  did  inwombe  the 
Father  of  Mercies.  1647  II.  More  Soug  of  Soul  iii.  App.  Ii, 
Him  whose  chaste  soul  enwombd  in  Virgin  chast,  etc.  a  1711 
Ken  Hymns  Evang .  Wks.  1721  I.  205  God  inwomb’d. 

3.  transf.  a.  To  contain  as  in  the  womb  ;  in 
quots.  fig.  b.  To  plunge  into,  bury  in,  the  womb 
or  bowels  of  (something)  ;  to  enclose,  shut  up  as 
in  the  womb. 

^1591  Spenser  Ruins  of  Rome  67  Her  great  spirite  re- 
joyned  to  the  spirite  Of  thir  great  masse,  is  in  the  same 
enwombed.  a  1625  Boys  Wks.  (1630)  10  The  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain  him  [God],  much  lesse  any  barren 
braine  inwombe  him.  a  1631  Donne  Funeral  Elegies  (R.\ 
The  Afirique  Niger  streame  enwombs  Itselfe  into  the  earth. 
1633  P.  Fletcher  Elisa  xxx,  Why  is  he  living,  then,  in 
earth  enwombed?  1840  Browning  Sordello  v.  418,  I  en¬ 
womb  Some  wretched  Friedrich  with  his  red-hot  tomb. 
1855  Singleton  Virgil  II.  442  If  thou  Enwombest  such 
high  courage  in  thy  breast.  1859  Miss  Mulock  Romant. 
T.  40  The  dull  dead  metals  that  lie  enwombed  there. 
Hence  Enwo’mbed  ppl.  a.,  pregnant. 

1820  Shelley  Witch  A  tl.  x,  Wondering  how  the  enwombed 
rocks  Could  have  brought  forth  so  beautiful  a  birth. 

Enwood,  -worthy,  -wrack :  see  En-  1  1  b,  2. 
Enwrap,  inwrap  (en-,  inne-p),  v.  [f.  En- 
In-  +  Wrap  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  wrap,  envelop,  enfold  in  or  with 
(a  garment,  case,  or  covering,  coils  or  folds  of 
anything)  ;  also,  with  the  thing  enveloping  as 
subject,  lit.  and  fig.  fin  early  use  also  :  To  fold 
up  (a  garment). 

a.  1382  Wyclif  Jer.  x.  8  A  tree,  .with  siluer  enwrappid. 
1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  71  To  enwrap.  1572  Bossewell 
Armorie  11.  95  b,  Twoo  Cypres  trees  . .  enwrapped  with  Ivy 
proper.  1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  iv.  51  Membranes  en- 
wrappyng  round  the  ioyntes.  Ibid.  viii.  105  They  are  en¬ 
wrapped  both  with  the  thinne,  and  also  the  hard  Mem- 
brans.  1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  280  It  ought  to  be  applied 
enwrapped  well  in  wooll.  1683  A.  Snape  A  nat.  Horse  iv. 
xxi.  (1686)  188  For  it  enwrappeth  almost  all  the  Muscles 
of  the  Thigh.  1725-6  Pope  Odyss.  viii.  339  Down  rushed 
the  toils,  enwrapping  as  they  lay  The  careless  lovers.  1775 
R.  Chandler  Trav.  Asia  M.  (1825)  I.  82  The  women  of 
the  Turks  . .  when  they  go  out,  are  enwrapped  in  white 
linen.  1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  144  Petals  . .  enwrap¬ 
ping  the  stamens.  1845  P.  Parley's  Ann.  VI.  80  The  body 
of  a  man.  .enwrapped  in  a  shroud. 

0.  1382  Wyclif  2  Kings  ii.  8  Helyas  tooke  his  mantyll, 
and  inwrappyde  it.  —  Prov.  xxix.  6  The  sinnende  wicke 
man  a  grene  shal  inwrappe.  1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Ind. 
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!!.  ix.  (Arb.)  132  When  shee  seeth  her  younge  chekyn  in- 
wrapped  in  towe  or  flaxe.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  it. 
xxii.  §  6  How  they  [the  affections]  are  enwrapped  one  within 
another,  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies ,  Wiltshire  m.  165  His 
Armes  . .  three  Children-heads  . .  In  wrapped  about  their 
necks,  with  as  many  Snakes  Proper.  1750  G.  Hughes  Bar¬ 
bados  253  In  wrapped  in  sometimes  ten  or  eleven  green 
husky  leaves. 

b.  transf  To  wrap,  enfold  closely  in  a  sur¬ 
rounding  medium,  e.g.  clouds,  darkness,  vapour. 
Of  the  medium  :  To  envelop.  Also  fig. 

a.  1545  Udall  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  (1548)  xxiii.  806  En¬ 
wrapping  his  minde  and  sentence  in  the  mistical  darknesse 
of  parables.  1563  Sackville  Alirr.  Mag.  Induct.  5  The 
mantels  rent,  wherein  enwrapped  been  The  gladsome  groves. 
1640  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  Wks.  11.  (1660)  38  Neither  can  it  ever 
see  more  then  half  the  World  at  once  ;  darkness  the  while 
enwraps  the  other.  1768  74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II. 
415  The  fiery  meteor,  enwrapt  in  clouds  and  darkness.  1848 
Miller  First  Impr.  xi.  (1857)  172  It  stands  half  enwrapped 
in  tall  wood,  a  1849  Poe  E.  B.  Browning  Wks.  1864  III. 
403  A  mystical  something  or  nothing  enwrapped  in  a  fog 
of  rhapsody. 

f3.  1590  6  Spenser  F.  Q.  (J.),  Arachne.  .Spread  her  subtil 
net,  Inwrapped  in  foul  smoak.  1668  Howe  Bless.  Righteous 
(1825)  53  And  inwraps  it  in  the  blackness  of  darkness  for 
ever.  1878  G.  Macdonald  Phantasies  III.  xxii.  161  In- 
wrapt  me  like  an  odorous  vapour. 

c.  Const,  from. 

a  1849  Poe  Valentine  Poems  (1859)  57  Her  own  sweet 
name  that  nestling  lies  upon  the  page,  enwrapped  from  every 
reader.  1883  T.  Hardy  in  Longm.  Mag.  July  254  The  inevit¬ 
able  glooms  of  a  straitened  hard-working  life  occasionally 
enwrap  him  from  such  pleasures  as  he  has. 

2.  fig.  a.  To  contain  implicitly,  involve. 

1642  Obserz'.  on  his  Majesty1 s  Answ.  to  Decl.  Pari.  13 
Whether  this  or  that  Doctrine  enwraps  the  greatest  Danger. 
1649  Roberts  Clavis  Bibl.  619  The  benefits  enwrapped  in 
this  salvation  for  the  Church.  1882  Pop.  Science  Monthly 
XXII.  148  An  act  which  inwraps  so  much  of  irreparable  loss. 

b.  To  *  wrap  ’  in  slumber,  trance,  etc. ;  to  absorb 
or  engross  in  contemplation,  thought,  etc. 

In  some  applications  of  this  sense  the  pa.  pple.  is  liable 
to  be  confused  with  Enrapt,  q.  v. 

a.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso  xiv.  xvii,  Enwrapt  in  fond  desire. 
1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  iv.  iii.  3  Though  'tis  wonder  that 
enwraps  me  thus,  Yet  'tis  not  madnesse.  1629  Milton 
Nativity  134  If  such  holy  song  Enwrap  our  fancy  long. 

3-  1589  Greene  A  rcadiai  1616 1 41  His  trance,  wherein  the 
present  wonder  had  inwrapt  him.  1641  Milton  Ch.  Discip. 
11.(1851)  68,  I  doe  now  feele  my  selfe  inwrapt  on  the  sodaine 
into  those  mazes  and  Labyrinths  of  dreadfull  and  hideous 
thoughts.  1836-9  Dickens  Sk.  Boz  176/2.  Too  much  in- 
wrapped  in  the  contemplation  of  his  happiness. 

t  C.  To  involve,  implicate,  entangle  (in  clanger, 
guilt,  suffering);  to  involve  in  a  common  fate 
7 vith  another.  Obs. 

a.  1382  Wyclif  i  Sam.  xv.  6  Departith  fro  Amalech,  lest 
perauenture  I  enwrappe  thee  with  hem.  1617  Collins  Def. 
Bp.  Ely  1.  i.  74  We  should  feare  to  be  enwrapped  in  his 
danger.  1636  Sanderson  Sen//.  II.  47  And  from  enwrap¬ 
ping  himself  within  the  guilt  of  their  transgressions.  1826 
E.  Irving  Babylo/i  II.  vi.  133  That  day  of  wrath,  .fearfully 
enwrappeth  them  all  in  the  horrors  of  its  last  hour. 

P .  1563-87  Foxe  A.  AI.  (1596)  97/1  They  inwrapped 

themselues  in  .  .miserie  and  desolation.  1635  N.  R.  tr.  Cam¬ 
den  s  Hist.  Eliz.  iv.  178  His  confession ..  inwrapped  many. 
1675  Brooks  Gold.  Key  Wks.  1867  V.  147  The  first  Adam. . 
plunged  himself  into  all  unrighteousness,  and  so  inwrapped 
himself  in  the  curse. 

Hence  Enwra*pped,  -wra'pt  ppl.  a. 

1598  Chapman  Iliad  1.  313  To  heaven  the  thick  fumes 
bore  Enwrapped  savours.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  xxiii. 
§  33  Somewhat  viscous  and  inwrapped,  and  not  easy  to  turn. 
a  1638  Mede  Wks.  1.  xliv.  250  When  the  inwrapped  Pro¬ 
mises  were  unfolded  and  revealed.  1868  Seldens  Table-t. 
(Arb.)  Introd.  9  Their  inwrapped  principles  may  be  under¬ 
stood  in  their  nature. 

Enwrapping,  inwrapping  (en-,  inrne-pig), 
vbl.  sb.  [f.  prec.  +  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb 
Enwrap.  Also  concr.  a  fold.  lit.  and  fig. 

1543  Traheron  Vigo's  Chirurg.  i.  x.  10  The  third  and 
laste  of  the  smal  guttes  . .  hathe  many  involutions  and  in- 
wrappynges.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvins  Inst.  iv.  62  Darke 
by  reason  of  many  doutefull  enwrappyngs.  1567  Maplet 
Gr.  Forest  34  It  [Bindweede]  . .  troubleth  them  with  the  in¬ 
wrapping  and  circumplication  about  y1-'  other  their  stem  or 
stalk.  1619  W.  Sclater  Expos.  1  Thess.  (1630)  22  In  re¬ 
spect  of  their  promiscuous  enwrapping  in  common  calami¬ 
ties.  1840  Arnold  in  Stanley  Life  Corr.  (1844)  II.  App. 
420  Their  (.the  Apennines']  infinite  beauty  of  outline,  and 
the  endless  enwrappings  of  their  combes. 

Enwrapping,  inwrapping  (en-,  inree  pig), 
ppl.  a.  [f.  Enwrap  v.  +  -ing -.]  That  enwraps; 
enclosing ;  enveloping. 

1850  Browning  Christm.  Eve  «S*  Easter  Day  243  See  the 
enwrapping  rocky  niche.  1862  H.  Spencer  First  Princ.  11. 
x.  §  84  (1875)  258  Radiation  from  the  enwrapping  cloud. 

t  Enwra  pment,  inwrapment.  Obs.  rare. 
[f.  Enwrap  v.  +  -ment.]  The  action  of  enwrap¬ 
ping  ;  the  state  of  being  enwrapped.  Also  cotter. 
a  wrapping,  covering. 

1753  Shuckford  Creation  203  They  wreathed  together  a 
foliature  of  the  fig-tree,  and  made  themselves  enwrapments. 
1798  Month.  Mag.  VI.  552  The  inwrapment  in  surplices  of 
linen. 

Enwreathe,  inwreathe  (en-,  inrrS).  Also 
7  inwreath,  [f.  En-1  +  Wreathe  w.]  trams. 
t  a.  To  wrap  or  envelop  in  (obs.).  b.  To  wreathe, 
intertwine  with.  e.  To  surround  as  with  a  wreath  ; 
to  encircle  as  a  wreath  does.  lit.  and  fig. 

1620  Shelton  Quix.  II.  xiv.  (R.),  Enwreathed  in  a  sail 
and  thrown  into  the  sea.  1630  Brathwait  Eng.  Gentl.  87 
VOL.  III. 


Such  plants  as  they  [the  endive  orinisselto]  inwreath.  1667 
Milton  P.L.  iii.  361  With  these  that  never  fade  the  Spirits 
Elect  Bind  thir  resplendent  locks  inwreath'd  with  beams. 
173°  Thomson  Autumn  937  Nor  less  the  palm  of  peace 
enwreathes  thy  brow.  1791  Mss.  Radcliitk  Rom.  Pcrrcst 
ii,  The  lofty  battlements,  thickly  enwreathed  with  ivy. 
1850  Mrs.  Browning  Poems  II.  47,  I  gaze  upon  her  beauty 
Through  the  tresses  that  enwreathe  it.  1853  G.  Johnston 
Nut.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  I.  75  Groups  of  thorn,  hazel  and  sloe, 
enwreathed  with  honeysuckle.  1859  Geo.  Eliot  A.  Bede 
70  It  was  not  at  ail  a  distressed  blush,  for  it  was  inwreathed 
with  smiles  and  dimples.  1879  Browning  Pheidippides  49 
Oak  and  olive  and  bay, — I  bid  you  cease  to  enwreathe 
Brows  made  bold  by  your  leaf  1 
Hence  Enwrea'thed ppl.  a. 

1631  Rrathwait  Whimzies ,  Gamester  42  Walking  . .  with 
.  .an  enwreathed  arm  like  a  dispassionate  lover.  1820  Ink  ATS 
Hyperion  1.  219  Bowers  of  fragrant  and  enwreathed  light. 

Enwrite,  Enwrong  :  see  En-  pref. 1  3. 

E11  wrought :  see  Inwrought. 

Eny,  obs.  variant  of  Any. 

Enykynnes,  variant  of  Anykyns,  Obs. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  11.  200  Fettereth  fast  falsetiesse  for 
enykynnes  3iftes. 

Enymy,  obs.  form  of  Enemy. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  vtn.  80  Magre  all  his  enymyss,  etc. 

Enyoke  :  see  En -prefO  3. 

Enys,  variant  of  Enes  adv.  Obs.  once. 

Enyyn-,  enyntyseh,  var.  ff.  Anientishw.  Obs. 
Enzone :  see  En-  pref.'1  1  a. 

Enzootic  (enzflip’tik),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Gr.  iv  in 
+  £a>ov  animal  +  -ic,  on  the  analogy  of  chaotic , 
hypnotic,  etc.  Cf.  Fr.  enzootiquel] 

A.  adj.  ‘  Applied  to  diseases  of  cattle  peculiar 
to  a  district,  climate,  or  season,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Endemic  is  employed  to  indicate  those 
of  human  beings’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex). 

B.  sb.  An  enzootic  disease. 

1880  Times  15  Sept.  7/6  Fortified  by  a  knowledge  of  en¬ 
demics  and  enzootics  in  other  regions.  1882  G.  Fleming 
Vivisection  in  19 th  Cent.  No.  61.  472  The  disease  [anthrax] 
is  enzootic  in  the  half-submerged  valleys  . .  of  Catalonia. 

E  O.  A  game  of  chance,  in  which  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  stakes  is  determined  by  the  falling 
of  a  ball  into  one  of  several  niches  marked  E  or 
O  respectively.  Also  attrib. 

1750  Coventry  Pompey  Lit.  1.  xv.  (1785)  36/2  For  the  sake 
of  playing  at  E  O.  1827  Hone  Every-Day  Bk.  II.  112  The 
profits  gained  by  E  O  Tables,  Rouge  et  Noir,  etc. 

Eo-,  prefix ,  employed  as  combining  form  of 
Gr.  t]uis  dawn,  in  scientific  terms  of  recent  origin, 
chiefly  Geol.  and  Palxont.  First  used  in  Eocene, 
with  the  sense  ‘characterized  by  the  “dawn”  or 
faintly  recognizable  beginnings  of’  (the  recent 
’Hanna  and  flora)  ;  subsequently,  with  similar  no¬ 
tion,  in  Eophytic  (uufitik),  a.  [  +  Gr.  tpvruv  plant 
+  -ic],  characterized  by  the  earliest  appearance  of 
plant-life.'  Eozoic  (f|Ozd“ik\  a.  [+  Gr.  (atov 
animal],  characterized  by  the  earliest  appearance 
of  animal  life ;  said  of  the  Laurentian  strata  and 
the  period  represented  by  them.  Also  in  mod.L. 
names  of  fossil  genera,  believed  to  be  the  earliest 
representatives  of  types  still  existing,  as  Eohippus 
(f|0hi-pz>s)  [  +  Gr.  iWos  horse],  the  oldest  known 
genus  of  the  horse  family.  Eopteris  (fip'pteris) 
[  +  Gr.  TTTtpi s  fern],  a  genus  including  the  oldest 
known  fern.  Eosaurus  (zjtisg-rps),  the  oldest 
known  genus  of  saurians.  Eozoon  (i,ozbufn)  [  + 
Gr.  (ai°v  animal],  a  supposed  genus  of  foraminifers 
or  rhizopods,  at  one  time  regarded  as  the  earliest 
known  animal ;  its  alleged  remains  are  now  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  of  inorganic  origin  ;  hence  Eozoonal 
a.,  pertaining  to  the  eozoon. 

1879  I.e  Conte  Elem.  Geol.  504* Eohippus  .a  small  animal 
no  bigger  than  a  fox,  having  three  toes  on  the  hind  foot  and 
four  perfect  ones  on  the  fore  foot.  1880  Huxley  in  Times 
25  Dec.  4/1,  I  do  not  see  . .  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
eocene  equidas  were  preceded  by  mesozoic  forms,  which  dif¬ 
fered  from  eohippus  in  the  same  way  as  eohippus  differs 
from  equus.  1889  Dawson  Earth  .]•  Man  ii.  32  An  “Eophy¬ 
tic  period  preceding  the  Eozoic.  1879  Le  Conte  Elem. 
Geol.  404  Unless  we  except  the  “Eosaurus,  these  are  the 
first  true  reptiles  found.  1873  Dawson  Earth  V  Man  ii.  18 
“Eozoic  or  those  [rocks]  that  afford  the  traces  of  the  earliest 
known  living  beings.  1871  Hunt  in  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc. 
Sci.  53  Subsequently  to  the  eozoic  times,  silicated  rocks .  .are 
comparatively  rare.  1872  Darwin  Orig.  Spec.  x.  287  The 
existence  of  the  “Eozoon  in  the  Laurentian  formation  of 
Canada  is  generally  admitted.  1879  Le  Conte  Elem.  Geol. 
275  A  section  of  an  “Eozoonal  mass.  1881  R.  Etheridge 
in  Jrnl.  Geol.  Soc.  XXX  VI 1 1.  54  The  prevalent  limestones, 
Eozoonal  or  otherwise. 

Eoan  (/|<?«*an  1,  a.  [f.  L.  ed-usy  a.  Gr.  tjwos,  f. 
ycu-s  (lawn  +  -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  dawn  ; 
eastern. 

a  1822  Shelley  Liberty  xv,  The  morning-star  Beckons 
the  Sun  from  the  Eoan  wave.  1827  Sir  H.  Taylor  Com. 
nenns  iii.  5  (D.)  The  Mithra  of  the  middle  world,  That 
sheds  Eoan  radiance  on  the  West. 

Eocene  (/*<5sfn),  a.  Geol.  [f.  Gr.  rjuj-s  dawn 
(see  Eo-)  +  kcuv6s  new,  recent.] 

1.  The  epithet  applied  to  the  lowest  division  of 
the  Tertiary  strata,  and  to  the  geological  period 
which  they  represent. 

1833  Lyell Princ.  Geol.  (ed.  2)  III.  54  The  period  next  an¬ 


tecedent  we  shall  call  Eocene.  1851  Richardson  Geol.  vii. 
174  The  eocene  group  is  characterised  by  a  total  absence 
of  cycadese.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  214  The  Eocene  rocks 
once  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  this  chalk. 

fig.  1856  Darwin  Let.  17  June  (1887)  II.  73  His  Geology 
also  is  rather  eocene  as  1  told  him.  1864  Lowell  Fire¬ 
side  Trav.  103  These  eocene  periods  of  the  day  are  not 
fitted  for  sustaining  the  human  forms  of  life.  1870  Daily 
Tel.  22  Sept.,  Its  deep  roots  shot  back  into  the  eocene  strata 
of  civilisation. 

2.  quasi-j^. 

1851  Richardson  Geol.  xi.370,  1.  Upper  Eocene.  2.  Mid¬ 
dle  Eocene.  3.  Lower  Eocene. 

Jig.  1877  Blackmore  Ercma  II.  xxxvi.  221  The  calm 
deep  eocene  of  British  rural  mind. 

Eode,  ME.  and  OE.  pa.  t.  of  Go. 

Eofen,  obs.  form  of  Heaven. 

Eoile,  obs.  form  of  Oil. 

Eoli,  variant  of  Ele,  oil,  Obs. 

Eolian,  Eolie,  Eolipyle,  var.  ff.  /F.olian,  etc. 
Eom,  obs.  form  of  am  :  see  Be  v. 

Eom,  variant  of  Eme,  Obs.  uncle. 

Eon,  variant  form  of  /Eon. 
f  Edit.  [OE.  £»/.]  A  giant. 

a  1000  Ruin  (Gr.)  2  BrosnaS  enta  ^eweorc.  z  1 1 75  Lamb. 
Horn.  93  Eontas  wolden  areran  . .  anne  stepel. 

Eorl,  obs.  and  Hist,  form  of  Earl. 

Eorne,  var.  of  Earn  adv.  Obs.  earnestly. 
Eornen,  variant  of  Rinnen  :  see  Run. 
Eornest,  obs.  form  of  Earnest. 

Eorre,  var.  f.  Irre  sb.  and  a.  Obs.,  anger,  angry. 
Eosin  (i'tfiin).  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  Ijws  the  morning 
red,  the  dawn  +  -in.]  A  red  dye-stuff  produced  by 
the  addition  of  bromine  to  a  solution  of  fluorescin 
in  glacial  acetic  acid.  Its  potassium  salt,  known 
in  commerce  as  ‘soluble  eosin  ’  or  ‘  eosin’,  is  used 
as  a  rose-coloured  dye.  Also  attrib. 

1866  A.  Flint  Princ.  Med.  (1880)866  The  addition  of  some 
coloring  agent,  such  as  iodine  or  eosine,  is  of  assistance  in 
searching  for  them.  1879  Watts  Diet.  Chem.,  Eosin.  1885 
Athemeum  27  June  827/3  Coal-tar  colours,  especially  eosine 
reds,  have  been  employed  in  the  artificial  flower  manufacture. 

Eotand,  -end,  var.  of  Eten,  Obs.  giant. 

-eOUS,  suffix,  occurring  in  adjs.,  is  chiefly  f.  I.. 
-£-?«■  + -ous.  The  Eng.  words  with  this  suffix  are 
for  the  most  part  practically  mere  adaptations  of 
L.  adjs.  in  -eus,  the  senses  of  which  they  generally 
retain.  While,  however,  the  L.  adjs.  in  -eus  f. 
sbs.  denoting  material  substances  have  usually  the 
sense  ‘  composed  of’,  as  well  as  the  sense  ‘  of  the 
nature  of,  resembling’,  their  Eng.  derivatives  in 
-eous  express  the  latter  meaning  only  :  compare, 
e.  g.  argentcous,  ligneous,  vitreous,  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  words  in  Latin.  In  a  very  few  cases 
(e.g.  aqueous )  Eng.  adjs.  in  -cons  have  been  formed 
directly  on  L.  sbs.  The  L.  ending  -eus  also 
occurs  as  part  of  a  complex  suffix,  as  in  the  words 
in  -aceus  (see  -aceous)  and  -duetts  (cf.  consen¬ 
taneous,  instantaneous). 

2.  In  beauteous,  bounteous,  duteous,  plenteous, 
the  ending  -eous  arises  from  the  addition  of  the 
suffix  -oils  to  -te,  earlier  form  of  -ty  ;  but  in  the 
older  words  of  this  formation  -leotts  replaces  an 
earlier  -tivous,  f.  Fr.  -tif+  -ous ;  e.g.  bounteous 
was  originally  bountivous,  f.  Fr.  bonlif,  f.  bottle : 
see  Bounty. 

3.  In  a  few  instances  -eous  is  an  analogical  de¬ 
formation  of  other  suffixes,  as  in  righteous  (for 
rightwise),  courteous,  for  ME.  curteis  a.  OFr.  cur- 
teis  (-«>:— L.  -ensem). 

Eovese,  obs.  form  of  Eaves. 

Eow,  obs.  form  of  Yew. 

Eow,  -er,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  You,  Your,  etc. 
Eowberge,  obs.  form  of  Yewiierry. 
t  Eowde.  Obs.  [OE.  jenude  :  —  OTeut.  type 
*awidjo(m,  f.  *awi-s,  OE.  eowu  Ewe.  Cf.  OHG. 
ewit,  Goth,  aw/pi  of  same  meaning,  but  different 
formation.]  A  flock  of  sheep. 

a  1000  Andreas  1669  Ne  scealt  )>u  V>aet  eowde  anforla:- 
tan.  e  1000  Ags.  Ps.  lxxviii.  14  We  pin  folc  w rerun  and  fade 
sceap  eowdes  bines.  a 1175  Cott.  Horn.  245  /ff  he  hit  j?an 
3emet,  he  hit  ber8  an  his  eaxlun  to  fiara  eowde  oder  falde. 

Eozoic,  Eozoon,  etc. :  see  Eo-  pref. 

Ep-,  prefix,  in  words  a.  or  ad.  Gr.,  or  f.  Gr. 
elements,  represents  fir-,  shortened  form  of  eirt 
before  a  vowel :  see  Epi-. 

Epacricl  (epaekrid).  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L.  epacrul- 
em,  f.  Gr.  ini  +  an  pis  summit ;  so  called  by  Forster 
(1776)  because  ‘the  plants  of  this  genus  are  gene¬ 
rally  found  on  mountain  tops  ’  (Forster,  Charac- 
teres  Generum  Plant.  10).  In  sense  b.  f.  mod.L. 
Epacrid-ex .] 

a.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Epacris.  b.  A  plant 
of  the  N.O.  Epacridex,  of  which  this  is  the  typical 
genus  ;  the  order  consists  of  corollifloral  dicotyle¬ 
dons,  growing  in  Australia  and  the  Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago,  which  resemble  the  heaths  of  other  countries. 

1881  Blackmore  Christmvetl  i,  Choice  geraniums  live’d 
here,  and  roses,  heaths  and  epacrids. 
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EPENTHETIC 


Epact  (rp&'kt,  e*psekt).  [ad.  Fr.  epactcy  L. 
epacla ,  Gr.  knaurTjy  f.  knaKTos,  vbl.  adj.  of  knayeiv 
to  intercalate,  f.  km  on  +  aytiv  to  bring.] 

1.  a.  (Also  pi.  epacts .)  The  number  of  days  that 
constitutes  the  excess  of  the  solar  over  the  lunar 
year  of  12  months,  b.  The  number  of  days  in 
the  age  of  the  moon  on  the  first  day  of  the  year 
(now  Jan.  1st,  but  formerly  March  1st  or  22nd). 

a.  1588  A.  King  Canisius*  Catech.  N  vj  b,  Y°  Epact, 

quhilk  is  y«  nombre  of  y  dayes  quhairby  y’  ^ere  of  y’ 
sone  do  exceid  y  }ere  of  ye  moone.  1603  Sir  C.  Heydon 
Jud.  Astral,  xviii.  383  The  Epact,  or  11.  daies  ouerplus. 
1725  Bradley  Earn.  Diet.  s.  v.  Year%  These  eleven  Days 
are  call'd  Epacts.  1750  Phil.  Trans.  XLVI.  421.  1787 

Bonnycastle  A  strati,  xiv.  237. 

b.  1552  Bk.  Com.  Prayer ,  Almanack,  heading  of  col.  3 
The  Epacte.  1561  Eden  Art  Nauig.  11.  vi.  31  This  nomber 
of  Epact  or  concurrent  is  founde.  1594  Blundevil  Exerc. 
vii.  i.  (ed.  7)  654  The  Epact  [beginneth]  the  first  of  March. 
1594  J.  Davis  Seaman  s  Seer.  (1607)  6  There  are  two  num¬ 
bers  especially  required,  named  the  Prime  and  the  Epact. 
1696  Whiston  Th.  Earth  11.  (1722'  214  The  Eccentricity  of 
the  Sun  is.  .exactly  coincident  with  the  Epact  of  the  Moon. 
1704  Hr arne  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  5  The  Epact  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Days  of  the  Moon’s  age  on  the  last  day  of  December. 
1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn.  s.  v.,  Divide  by  3  ;  for  each  one 
left  add  Ten ;  30  reject :  the  Prime  makes  Epact  then. 
1816  Playfair  Nat.  Phil.  II.  137  The  Epacts  .  .the  ages  of 
the  moon  . .  at  the  beginning  of  every  year.  1867  Denison 
Astron.  without  Math.  95  The  moon's  age  at  that  time  is 
called  the  epact  of  the  year. 

2.  Any  intercalated  day  or  days.  rare. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mar.  Gloss.,  Epact,  the  day 
put  to,  or  set  in,  to  make  the  leape  yeere.  1880  Contemp. 
Rev.  Apr.  585  The  five  days  which  the  Egyptians  added 
by  way  of  epact  to  the  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each. 

3.  at t rib. 

1876  Prayer-bk.  Interleaved  55  By  means  of  the  Epact 
Almanack,  Easter-day  for  any  year  may  be  readily  found. 

Epactal  (iparktal,  epee-ktal),  a.  Anal .  [f.  Gr. 
(irauTus  (see  prec.)  +  -al.]  ‘  Imported  ;  foreign’ 

( Syd .  Soc.  Lex.).  Epactal  bone :  the  Wormian  bone 
at  the  superior  angle  of  the  occipital  bone. 

1878  Bartley  tr.  Topinard' s  Anthrop.  11.  i.  207  The  ex¬ 
ceptionally  large  ossa  Wormiana.  .an  epactal,  for  example. 

t  Epaene’tic,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  epeenitic,  8 
epainetic.  [ad.  Gr.  kTrcuveriKos,  f.  kncuveeiv  to 
praise.]  Laudatory,  panegyrical. 

1675  Phillips  Theatr.  Poet.  Pref.  **5b,  In  whatever  kind 
of  Poetry,  whether  the  Epic,  the  Dramatic,  .the  Epasnetic, 
the  Bucolic,  or  the  Epigram.  1687  Winstanley  Lives  Eng. 
Poets  Pref.,  Some  addicting  themselves  most  to  the  Epick . . 
other  to  the  Elegiack,  the  Epsenitick,  the  Bucolick,  or  the 
Epigram.  1736  Bailey,  Epainetick  Poem  comprehends 
the  Hymn,  tne  Epithalamium,  the  Genethliacon,  or  what 
else  tends  to  the  praise  or  congratulation  of  the  Divine 
persons  and  persons  eminent  upon  earth. 

II  Epagoge  (epagiTu'gf).  [Gr.  inayuyq,  f.  trr- 
ayetv  to  bring  in,  f.  ent  to  +  ayeiv  to  bring.]  The 
method  of  bringing  forward  a  number  of  particular 
instances  to  lead  to  a  general  conclusion ;  argument 
by  induction.  Epagoffic  a.  [ad.  Gr.  enayaiyuc-us], 
of  an  inductive  nature. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Epagomenic  (epagitme’nik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  tir- 
ayonev-T]  (r/ficpa)  intercalated  (day),  pass.  pple.  of 
inayuv  (see  prec.)  +  -ic.]  Intercalary  (days)  ; 
(gods)  worshipped  on  intercalary  days. 

1839  Fraser's  Mag.  XX.  21 1  The  epagomenaic  [«Vr],  i.e. 
as  the  gods  of  the  five  days  which  formed  no  part  of  the 
month,  or  of  the  old  solar  year.  1880  Athenaeum  23  Oct.  535/3 
Rites  to  be  performed  or  omitted  on  the  epagomenic  days. 

Epalea  ceous,  a.  Bot.  [f.  E-  pref  A  +  I..  paled 
chaff  +  -aceous.]  Having  no  chaffy  scales. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Epalpate  (fpse-lpA\  a.  Ent.  [f.  E-  pref.  3  + 
L.  palpus  the  soft  palm  of  the  hand,  in  mod.L.  a 
feeler.]  Having  no  palpi  or  feelers. 

1884  in  Syd.  Soc ,  Lex. 

Epalpebrate  (fpsedplbret),  a.  [f.  E-  pref. 3  + 
L. palpebra  eyelid  +  -ate-.]  Having  no  eyebrows. 

1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Epana-,  before  stems  beginning  with  a  vowel 
epan-,  a  combination  of  two  Greek  preposi¬ 
tions  £7r(()  upon,  in  addition  +  dvd  up,  again,  oc¬ 
curring  in  some  rhetorical  terms,  adopted  from 
Greek.  Epanadiplosis  [Gr.  biuAcocnsa  doubling; 
cf.  Anadiplosis],  (seequots.).  E  panale  psis  [Gr. 
Aiji/'is  a  taking,  f.  Ay/3- ;  cf.  Analepsy],  a  figure 
by  which  the  same  word  or  clause  is  repeated 
alter  intervening  matter.  Epana'phora  [Gr.  <popa 
a  carrying]  —  Anaphora.  Epanastroplie  [Gr. 
oTpoipr)  turning;  cf.  Anastrophe],  a  figure  by 
which  the  end-word  of  one  sentence  becomes  the 
first  word  of  the  next.  Epanodos,  also  erron. 
6  epanodis,  7,  9  epanados  [Gr.  <55ds  way ;  cf. 
Anode],  a.  the  repetition  of  a  sentence  in  an  in¬ 
verse  order ;  b.  a  return  to  the  regular  thread  of 
discourse  after  a  digression.  Epanorthosis  [Gr. 
bpOwais  a  setting  straight,  f.  dp9ofiv,f.  upOos  straight], 
a  figure  in  which  a  word  is  recalled,  in  order  to 
substitute  a  more  correct  or  stronger  term.  Hence 
E  panortlio  tic  a. 

1678  Phillips,  Epanadiplosis .  .aRhetorical  figure  wherein 


a  sentence  begins  and  ends  with  the  same  word ;  as  I 
Severe  to  his  servants,  to  his  children  severe.  1736  Bailey, 
Epanadiplosis  . .  In  Latin  this  figure  is  called  Iilclusio. 
1847  Craig,  Epanadiplosis.  1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Pocsie 
III.  xix.  (Arb.)  210  *  Epanalepsis,  or  the  Eccho  sound.  .Much 
must  he  be  beloued,  that  loueth  much,  a  1619  Fothekby 
Atheom.  (1622)  Pref.  10  A  Poeticall  Epanalepsis  or  redupli¬ 
cation.  1736  Bailey,  Epanalepsis,  a  repetition.  1847  Craig, 
Epanalepsis.  1678  Phillips,  *Epanaphora,  a  figure  in 
which  the  same  word  begins  several  sentences.  1864 
Webster,  Epanaphora.  1864  Webster,  *  Epanastroplie. 
1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  229  *Epanodis, 
or  the  figure  of  Retire,  a  1679  Hobbes  Rhel.  (1840)  523 
Epanados  . .  signifies  the  turning  to  the  same  tune.  1812 
Knox  &  Jebb  Corr.  II.  79  The  epanodos,  or  ..  speaking 
first,  to  the  latter  of  two  propositions ;  afterwards,  to  the 
former.  1847  Craig,  Epanodos  . .  a  rhetorical  figure,  when 
a  sentence  or  member  is  inverted,  or  repeated  backward. 
1579  E.  K.  Gloss.  Spensers  Sheph.  Cal.  Jan.  61  A  prety 
“Epanorthosis  in  these  two  verses.  1672  H.  More  Brief 
Reply  172  By  a  seasonable  Epanorthosis  he  straight  way  adds, 
etc.  1736 Bailey,  Epanorthosis,  1847  Craig,  Epanorthosis. 

Epanthous  (epte-njtas),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Gr.  in(i) 

+  avd-os  flower  +  -ous.]  Growing  upon  flowers,  as 
certain  fungi.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Eparch  (e-park).  Also  7  eparck.  [a.  Gr. 
tirapx-os,  f.  eir(i)  over  +  dp^ds  ruler.] 

1.  a.  Hist.  Used  as  equivalent  to  the  L.  prte- 
fectus  prefect,  b.  In  mod.  usage :  The  governor 
of  an  eparchy  or  administrative  division  in  the 
kingdom  of  Greece. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.  Eparch ,  the  President  of  a  Pro¬ 
vince.  1788  G  ibbon  Decl.  q-  F.  (1846)  V.  liii.  245  The  eparch 
or  praefect  of  the  city.  1827  Sir  H.  Taylor  Comnenus  11. 
iii,  The  eparchs  will  resort  To  the  Bucoleon.  188^  J.  T. 
Bent  in  Macm.  Mag.  Oct.  431/2  These  eparchs  again  look 
after  the  demarchs  or  mayors  of  the  various  towns. 

2.  Eccl.  a.  Hist.  The  metropolitan  (bishop) 
of  a  province,  b.  In  the  Greek  (Russian)  Church  : 
The  metropolitan  (bishop)  of  an  eparchy. 

1691  Grascome  Reply  to  Lind.  Disc.  Unreasonableness 
New  Separ.  21  The  African  Fathers  were  such  Enemies  to 
the  Titles  of  Eparck  or  Patriarck.  1882-3  Schaff  Encycl. 
Relig.  Knowl.  III.  1927  Under  him  [the  patriarch]  the 
eparchs  in  the  provinces. 

Hence  E  parchate  [see  -ate1].  =  next.  * 

1882-3  Schaff  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  III.  1763  The  three 
eparchates  of  Palestine. 

Eparchial,  a.  [f.  next  +  -AL.]  Pertaining  to 
an  eparchy. 

1882  3  Schaff  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  2082  Under  these 
chief  academies  are  the  eparchial  seminaries,  with  many 
circuit  and  parish  schools. 

Eparchy  (e*paiki).  [ad.  Gr.  ki Tap\iay  f.  Z nap - 
Xo? :  see  prec.]  A  district  or  province  under  the 
government  of  an  eparch. 

1.  One  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  modern  king^ 
dom  of  Greece  ;  a  division  of  a  nomarchy. 

1838  Penny  Cycl.  XI.  433/2  Deputies  from  the  communes 
assemble  at  the  chief  town  of  the  eparchy,  c  1850  Nat. 
Encycl.  I.  839  It  forms  part  of  the  eparchy  of  Naxos.  1880 
Encycl.  Brit.  XI.  85  (art.  Greece)  The  [13]  nomarchies  are 
sub-divided  into  59  eparchies. 

2.  In  the  Russian  (Greek)  Church  :  A  diocese. 

1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  87  Bishops  ..  preside  over 

dioceses  called  Eparchies.  1798  Malthus  Popul.  (1878)  153 
It  [a  statistical  work  on  Russia]  contains  all  the  eparchies 
except  Bruzlaw.  1862  Neale  Ess.  Liturg.  (1867)  302  All 
the  sees  are  divided  into  eparchies. 

f  Epassy  tero-tically,  adv.  nonce-sod.  [f.  Gr. 
iiracrcrvTtpov  one  upon  another  ;  cf.  chaotically .] 

1652  Urquhart  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  249  He  killed  seven  of 
them  epassyterotically,  that  is,  one  after  another. 

Epatic,  -ke,  obs.  ff.  Hepatic,  etc. 

II  Epaule  (epp  l).  Fortif.  Also  8  espaule. 

[a.  Fr.  epaule  (earlier  espaule )  shoulder.]  The 
‘  shoulder  ’  of  a  bastion,  i.  e.  the  place  where  the 
face  and  flank  meet. 

1702  Mil.  Diet.,  Epaule.  1704  J.  Harris  Lex.  Techn., 
Epaul,  espaul.  1727  Chambers,  Epaule ,  or  Espaule.  1748 
Earthquake  of  Peru  i.  48  Which  makes  the  Angle  of  the 
Epaule  130  Degrees.  1853  Stocqueler  Mil.  Encycl.  s.v. 

Epaulement  (epp-lment).  Fortif.  Also  7  es- 
paulment,  9  epaulment.  [a.  Fr.  epaulement 
(earlier  esp-),  f.  epauler  to  protect  (troops)  by  an 
epaulement,  f.  dpaule  shoulder.]  ‘  A  covering  mass 
raised  to  protect  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  but 
differing  from  a  parapet  in  having  no  arrangement 
made  for  the  convenient  firing  over  it  by  defenders’ 
(Adm.  Smyth). 

1687  J.  Richards  Jrnl.  Siege  Buda  8  To  beat  the  Enemy 
from  an  Espaulment  they  had  made  to  flank  the  Breach. 
1748  Smollett  Rod.  Rand.  xlv.  (1804)  306,  I  never  saw  an 
epaulement  but  once — and  that  was  at  the  siege  of  Namur. 
1811  Pinkerton  Petral.  I.  43  Fasces  of  prisms,  projecting 
from  the  wall,  like  epaulements.  1859  F.  Griffiths  Artil. 
Man.  (1862)  251  On  the  balls  striking  the  epaulment,  they 
ricoched. 

Epaulet,  epaulette  (e-pplet).  [a.  Fr.  epau¬ 
lette,  f.  {paule  shoulder. 

The  anglicized  spelling  epaulet  is  preferable,  on  the  ground 
that  the  word  is  fully  naturalized  in  use;  but  the  form  in 
•ette  is  at  present  more  common.] 

1.  A  shoulder-piece ;  an  ornament  worn  on  the 
shoulder  as  part  of  a  military,  naval,  or  sometimes 
of  a  civil  uniform.  To  win  one's  epaulets :  (of 
a  private  soldier)  to  earn  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  officer, 


1783  Nelson  26  Nov.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  I.  89  Here  are 
two  Navy  Captains,  .with  epaulettes.  x8oo  Naval  Chron.\\l. 
495  The  Post  Captain  under  three  years  standing  . .  wears 
one  epaulet  upon  the  right  shoulder.  1816  ‘Quiz*  Grand 
Master  vm.  220  Gorget,  epaulets,  and  sash,  Lion  and 
crown — a  perfect  dash.  1838  Hist.  Rec.  4th  Dragoon 
Guards  63  The  Officers  were  ordered  to  wear  two  Silver 
Epaulettes  and  an  Aiguillette.  1848  W.  H.  Kelly  tr.  L. 
Blands  Hist.  Ten  Y.  I.  220  Obliged  to  borrow  from  Roths¬ 
child,  the  banker,  the  epaulettes  he  wore  as  Austrian  consul. 
1875  Hamerton  Intell.  Life  in,  vi.  101  A  soldier  wins  his 
epaulettes  before  the  enemy. 

b.  As  equivalent  for  1  officer  1  commission  \ 
1829  Marry  at  F.  Mildmay  xvi,  My  captain  elect,  .herded 
not  with  his  brother  epaulettes.  1848  Thackeray  Bk.  Snobs 
ix,  When  epaulets  are  not  sold. 

2.  Entom.  The  plate  that  covers  the  base  of  the 
anterior  wings  in  hymenopterous  insects. 

1834  McMurtrie  Cuvier's  Anim.  Kingd.  435  At  the  base 
of  each  of  the  superior  wings  is  a  kind  of  epaulette,  pro¬ 
longed  posteriorly,  that  corresponds  to  the  piece  called 
tegula  in  the  Hymenoptera.  1874  Lubbock  Orig.  <$•  Met . 
Ins.  iii.  56  The  ciliated  lobes  or  epaulets. 

3.  Used  by  antiquarian  writers  as  a  name  for  the 
smaller  forms  of  the  shoulder- piece  or  4  pauldron  * 
in  a  suit  of  armour. 

1824  Meyrick  .//«£•.  Arm.  III.  87  A  suit  of  armour  ..  re¬ 
sembling  the  halecrets  of  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time  in  having 
epaulettes  for  the  shoulder. 

4.  A  piece  of  trimming  forming  an  ornament  for 
the  shoulder  of  a  lady’s  dress. 

1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  1.  ii,  A  shoulder — with  a  powdered 
epaulette  on  it — of  the  mature  young  lady. 

5.  Cornb.y  as  epaulet-like  adj. 

1841-71  T.  R.  Jones  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  221  Four 
epaulet-like  wreaths  of  long  cilia.  1889  Daily  Neivs  T2 
Nov.  3/1  Oversleeves  of  the  velvet  are  heaped  up  in  epaulet¬ 
like  folds  upon  the  shoulders. 

Hence  E  pauleTted  ppl.  furnished  or  orna¬ 
mented  with  epaulets  ;  wearing  epaulets. 

1810  Naval Chrdn.  XXIII.  351  His  epauletted  coat.  1836 
E.  Howard^.  Reefer xxviii,  Heavily-epauletted  shoulders. 
1849  Blackw.  Mag.  LXV.  30  How  were  the  Kabyles  to 
distinguish  between  the  acts  of  the  private  soldier  and  of 
the  epauleted  chief,  i860  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Audi  Alt. 
III.  exxiv.  77  To  don  the  dress  of  epauletted  hangmen. 

Epaxial  (epae'ksial  ,  a.  Anat.  [f.  Ep-  +  L. 
axi-s  +  -al.]  Situated  on  or  above  the  axis  (of 
the  body) :  said  of  muscles,  cartilages,  etc.  that 
lie  upon  or  above  the  vertebral  column  looked  at 
in  a  horizontal  position. 

1872  Mivart  Elem.  Anat.  219  Such  arches,  as  they  ex¬ 
tend  above  the  axis,  have  been  called  epaxial  arches. 

Hence  Epa'xially  adv.,  in  an  epaxial  position  or 
direction. 

t  Epe,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  ON.  cepa  OTeut. 
"vopjan  :  see  Weep.]  intr.  To  cry  aloud. 

c  1200  Ormin  9198  J>e  rowwste  iss  herrd  off  ainne  niann  fiatt 
epept>  |niss  i  wesste. 

Epe,  var.  of  Yepe  a.,  Obs.,  active,  bold. 
Epecedean,  obs.  form  of  Epicedian. 
Epencephalic  (epemsHsedik),  a.  Anat.  [f. 
Epencephal-on  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
epencephalon  ;  covering  the  epencephalon. 

1854  Owen  in  C ire.  Sc.  (c  1865)  II.  53/2  Epencephalic  arch. 
1880  Gunthf.r  Fishes  85  Epencephalic  arch,  composed  of 
the  occipitals. 

Epencephalon  (epense  fatyfn).  Anat.  [f.  Ep- 
+  Encephalon.]  The  anterior  of  the  two  enlarge¬ 
ments  into  which  the  posterior  primary  vesicle  of 
the  brain  divides.  Also  called  hind -brain. 

1854  Owen  in  (  ire.  Sc.  (c  1865)  II.  59/2  The  epencephalon 
. .  derives  a  further  . .  bony  covering  from  the  basisphenoid 
and  the  parietals.  1881  Mivart  Cat  358  The  anterior  part 
of  this  third  vesicle  is  sometimes  called  the  Epencephalon. 

Ependyma  (epe-ndima).  [a.  Gr.  (irtvdvfsa,  f. 
ctrcvbvttv,  f.  €7rt  over  +  tv  on  +  bvuu  to  put.  Cf. 
Fr.  ependyme. ]  1  Virchow’s  name  for  the  lining 

membrane  of  the  cerebral  ventricles  and  of  the 
central  spinal  canal  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1872  Mivart  Elc/ii.  Anal.  366  Another  very  delicate  epi¬ 
thelial  layer  called  the  ependyma.  1887  Ellis  Anat.  (ed.  10) 
213  Four  of  them  [ventricles]  . .  are  lined  throughout  by  a 
thin  membrane  named  ependyma. 

Epenthesis  (epe-nf/sis).  Grain.  [late  L. 
epenthesiSy  a.  Gr.  eirevOeats,  f.  km  in  addition  +  kv 
in  +  06<riy  placing,  f.  rt-Ok-vai  to  place.  Cf.  Fr. 
epenthhe.]  (See  quot.) 

In  mod.  philology  applied  spec,  to  the  phonetic  change 
which  consists  in  the  transference  of  a  semi-vowel  to  the 
syllable  preceding  that  in  which  it  originally  occurred,  as 
in  Gr.  \aipoi  from  an  earlier  *xaPJui' 

*657  J*  Smith  Myst.  Rhet.  171  Epenthesis  is  the  inter¬ 
position  of  a  letter  or  syllable  in  the  midst  of  a  word.  1888 
King  &  Cookson  Sound  Inflex.  Gr.  $  Lat.  197  In  such 
presents  as  <f>0eipa> ,  the  ei  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  result 
of  Epenthesis. 

t  Epe  nthesy,  obs.  var.  of  prec.  In  mod. 
Diets. 

Epenthetic  (epenjie  tik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  (nerde- 
tikA  :  see  prec.  and  -ic.]  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  epenthesis.  Of  a  letter  or  sound  :  In¬ 
serted  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 

1831  M.  Stuart  Heb.  Gr.  (ed.  4)  §  308  Future  with  epen¬ 
thetic  Nun.  1859  Lit.  Churchm.  V.  87/2  The  N  is  con. 
sidered  epenthetic,  as  the  true  word  would  be  TO.  1883 
Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  442  An  epenthetic  t  to  fill  up  the  sound. 
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Epergne  (fps'-tn).  Also  8  epergn,  epargne. 
[pern,  a  corruption  of  Fr.  ipargne  saving,  eco¬ 
nomy  ;  cf.  quot.  1779  !  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  how  the  word  acquired  its  present  meaning.] 
A  centre  dish,  or  centre  ornament  for  the  dinner- 
table,  now  often  in  a  branched  form,  each  branch 
supporting  a  small  dish  for  desert  or  the  like, 
or  a  vase  for  flowers.  (From  our  quots.  it 
appears  that  the  earlier  use  was  chiefly  to  hold 
pickles.) 

1761  Bill  0/ Fare  in  Pennant  London  (1813)  562,  2  Grand 
Epergnes  filled  with  fine  Pickles.  *775  in  Picton  L'pool 
Mimic,  lice.  199  That  Mr.  Mayor  be  desir’d  to  order  a 
handsome  silver  Epergn.  1779  Mackenzie  in  Mirror  No. 
34  §  6  In  the  centre  ..  stood  a  sumptuous  epargne,  filled 
[with  sweetmeats].  1804  Verses  to  Dr.  IVarton  in  Ann. 
Reg.  928  [His  pupils  present  him  with  an  epergne  on  his 
resigning  the  head-mastership  of  Winchester,  hoping  that 
it  may  remind  him  ‘  of  “  Pickles”  left  behind  ’].  1819  Ban- 
<jnct  60  Waiter,  epergne,  and  tankard,  beaker,  vase.  1861 
Dickens  Gt.  Expect,  xi,  An  epergne  or  centre-piece  of  some 
kind  was  in  the  middle  of  the  cloth. 

Epetite,  obs.  var.  of  Hepatite. 

Epexegesis  (epe^ksfdgrsisl.  [a.  Gr.  lirt£r)- 
yi]cns,  f.  (irt£-qyti<jQai,  f.  ini  in  addition  +  i {rjytiodcu 
to  explain:  see  Exegesis.]  The  addition  of  a 
word  or  words  to  convey  more  clearly  the  meaning 
implied,  or  the  specific  sense  intended,  in  a  preced¬ 
ing  word  or  sentence  ;  a  word  or  words  added  for 
this  purpose. 

1621  Bp.  Mountagu  Diatribes  163  The  latter  part  of 
the  Apostles  assertion  is  an  epexegesis,  or  explication,  of 
the  former.  a  1641  —  Acts  <5*  Mon.  130  Primarily  and 
literally,  not  Princes,  but  Prophets,  which  is  an  epexegesis 
of  Anointed.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  4  Oct.  3/1  The  above  may 
be  very  sound  epexegesis.  1889  M.  B.  Edwards  A.  Young 
Introd.  33  These  jottings  of  old  age,  interesting  as  they  are, 
err  on  the  side  of  redundancy  and  epexegesis. 

Epexegetic  (epe^ksrd^e-tik).  [ad.  Gr.  ine^- 
yrjTiK-us,  f.  tntfrjyucrSai :  see  prec.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  an  epexegesis ;  given  as  an 
additional  explanation.  Const,  of. 

1888  Athenaeum  3  Nov.  590/1  Ep.  I.,  vv.  18-20  ..  are 
epexegetic  of  the  preceding  verse. 

Epexegetical  (epeksfdjetikal),  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -al.]  =  prec.  Hence  Epexegetically  adv., 
in  an  epexegetical  manner,  by  way  of  epexegesis. 

1864  F.  Hall  in  Wilson  tr.  Vishnu-purdita  I.  104  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  commentator, 1  fierce  ’  and  *  mild  ’  are  epexegetical 
of  ‘ agreeable ’  and  ‘ hideous \  1865  Athenaeum  No.  1986. 

692/1  This  superfoetation  of  epexegetical  help.  1871  tr. 
Lange's  Comm.  Jeremiah  160  ‘  Hunters'  is  therefore  epex¬ 
egetical.  1882  J.  Robertson  tr.  Mullers  Neb.  Synt.  52  To 
attach,  .epexegetically  some  additional  specification  :  ‘The 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates  '. 

Ephah  (rfa).  Hcb.  Antic/.  Forms  :  4  (ephi), 
7-8  epha,  7-  ephah.  [a.  Heb.  nc'R  <*phdh,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin. 

Cf.  Egyptian  dp  it,  a  dry  measure  containing  40  /tin,  or 
according  to  Hultsch  i8‘i8  litres  =  4  gallons.  The  form  ephi 
is  a.  L.  ephi  (Vulg.)=Gr.  (LXXA  The  Gr.  and  Lat. 
forms  cannot  be  adoptions  of  the  Heb.  word,  but  appear 
to  be  taken  directly  from  Egyptian ;  the  Gr.  is  stated  by 
Hesychius  to  be  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  measure.] 

A  Hebrew  dry  measure,  identical  in  capacity 
with  the  bath  ;  see  Bath  sb. 3  ;  it  is  variously  said 
to  have  contained  from  to  9  gallons.  Also  fig. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  F.  R.  xix.  cxxviii.  (1495)  932 
Batus  is  in  fletynge  thynges  . .  Ephi  in  drye  thynges.  1611 
Bible  Ezek.  xlv.  10  Ye  shall  haue  iust  ballances,  and  a  iust 
Ephah,  and  a  iust  Bath.  1622  A.  Cooke  Pope  Joan  in 
Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  IV.  10  By  your  Grace’s  means,  the 
epha,  wherein  popish  wickedness  sitteth,  may  be  lifted  up 
between  the  earth  and  the  heaven.  1660  Fuller  Mixt 
Contempt.  (1841)  177  Some  have  had  a  hin.  .others  an  ephah 
of  afflictions.  1721  Bailey,  Epha. 

Ephebe  (efrb).  Gr.  Antiq.  [ad.  L.  epheb-us, 
a.  Gr.  t<pr)&os,  f.  im  upon  +  ij/Srj  early  manhood.] 
Among  the  Greeks,  a  young  citizen  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  years  of  age,  during  which  he  was  occu¬ 
pied  chiefly  with  garrison  duty.  Also  in  L.  form 
Ephebus  (efrbos).  Hence  Ephebic  a.,  of  or 
pertaining  to  an  ephebus,  or  to  early  manhood. 

[1697  Potter  Antiq.  Greece  1.  ix.  (1715'  48  They  who  were 
enroll  ci  amongst  the  Ephebi.  1807  Robinson  Archxol. 
Grxca  11.  xviii.  175  The  ephebi  ..  were  youths  that  had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.]  1880  Waldstein 
Pythag.  R/tegion  5  So  soon  as  they  became  ephebes  . .  their 
hair  was  cut  off  to  the  length,  etc.  1865  Grote  Plato  I.  iii. 

1 16  note,  His[^Eschines’]  two  ephebic  years.  1884  L.  Morris 
Songs  Unsung  in  Times  9  J une  5,  I . .  marked . .  my  youngest 
born  . .  doffing  his  ephebic  robe. 

Ephectic  (efe’ktik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  hpiKTiKos,  f. 
tirtxftv  to  check,  hold  back,  hence  to  suspend  (one’s 
judgement),  f.  <r!  upon  +  exe,y  to  hold.]  Character¬ 
ized  by  suspense  of  judgement.  In  ancient  use, 
a  distinctive  epithet  of  the  Sceptic  school  of 
philosophers. 

a  1693  Urquhakt  Rabelais  Hi.  xxxvi.  303  The  Schools  of 
the  Pyrronian  ..  Sceptick,  and  Ephectick  Sects.  1883 
Saintsburv  in  Daily  News  20  Dec.  6/2  Montaigne's  attitude 
was  ephectic. 

t  Ephe  mera,  <Z.  and  sb.1  Path.  Obs.  F’orms  : 
4-7  effimera,  6  ephimera,  7-9  ephemera  ;  pi. 
7  ephemeraes,  8-9  -®,  -as.  Also  in  adapted 
forms  6-7  efflmere,  6  ephimer.  [a.  med.L.  ephe¬ 


mera  (sc.  febris ),  fern,  of  ephemeras,  a.  Gr.  iff)- 
fifpos  lasting  only  for  a  day,  f.  ini  (see  Epi-)  + 
rjptpa  day.  The  adapted  forms  are  perh.  through 
OF.  effiinerei] 

A.  adj.  Of  a  fever :  Lasting  only  for  a  day  ; 

‘  ephemeral  ’.  B.  sb.  An  ephemeral  fever. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  Do  P.  R.  vn.  xxxiv.  (1495)  248  Effi- 
mera,  one  dayes  feuer  is  as  it  were  the  heete  of  one  daye. 
1528  Paynel  Salcrne  Regim.  C,  A  feuer  effimere  is  engen- 
dred  of  vapours  and  smudge  fumes.  1547  Boordf.  B rev. 
Health  cxxxvi.  50  In  Englyshe  it  is  named  the  Ephimer 
fever  . .  The  fever  doth  dye  that  daye  in  the  which  he  doth 
infest  any  man.  1585  Li.ovd  Treas.  Health  R  iij,  Of  the 
Agew  called  ephimera  which  endureth  but  one  daye.  1625 
Hart  Anat.  Dr.  11.  ix.  112  That  Feauer  which  we  call 
Ephemera,  not  exceeding  foure  and  twentie  houres.  1707 
Floyer  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  115  Ephemeras  oft  end  in 
Hectics,  or  I ntermittents,  because  the  Pulse  is  a-like  frequent 
in  all  of  them.  1813  J.  Thomson  Led.  Injlam.  105  The 
ephemera  from  cold  may  be  regarded  as  an  idiopathic  fever. 

Ephemera  (/'fe’mera'),  sb. 2  PI.  ephemerae, 
-as.  [a.  mod.L.  ephemera  (?  sc.  mused)  :  see  prec. 

In  med.L.  ephetnera  was  neut.  pi.,  a.  Gr.  €<^r;/uiepa  used  in 
this  sense  by  Aristotle  (see  Ephemeron\  The  earlier  Eng. 
instances  are  possibly  due  to  the  common  practice  of  treat¬ 
ing  plurals  in  -a  as  sing.  Linnaeus  however  used  the  word 
as  fern.,  making  it  the  name  of  a  genus  (of  much  wider 
extent  than  the  genus  now  so  called.'] 

1.  Ail  insect  that  (in  its  imago  or  winged  form) 
lives  only  for  a  day.  In  mod.  entomology  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  pseudo-neuropterous  insects 
belonging  to  the  group  Ephcmeridx  (Day-flies, 
May-flies). 

1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  n.  vi.  170  But  Ephemeraes 
in  duration,  and  little  other  than  Insects  in  extent.  1750 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  82  p  7,  I  . .  have  discovered  a  new 
ephemera.  1813  Bingley  Anittt.  Biog.  (ed.  4)  III.  235  The 
Common  Ephemera,  or  Day-fly.  1873  Dawson  Earth  \ 
Han  vi.  136  Shad-flies  or  ephemeras,  which  spend  their 
earlier  days  under  water. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  One  who  or  something  which 
has  a  transitory  existence. 

1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  145  fii  These  papers  of  a 
day,  the  Ephemerae  of  learning.  1785  Crabbe  Newspaper 
Wks.  1834  II.  1 19  These  base  ephemeras,  so  born  To  die 
before  the  next  revolving  morn.  1815  Scribbleotnania  58 
When  the  new-fangled  ephemerae  of  fashion  shall  be  no 
more.  1886  H.  F.  Lester  Under  2  Fig  Trees  33  [A  char¬ 
woman  is]  a  kind  of  domestic  ephemera  which  flutters  briefly 
in  the  scullery  and  then  is  seen  no  more. 

Ephemeral  (ife-meral),  a.  {sb.)  [f.  Gr. 
fitp-os  (see  prec.)  +  -al.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  a.  Of  diseases :  Beginning  and  ending  in  a 
day.  b.  Of  insects,  flowers,  etc. :  Existing  for 
£>ne  day  only,  or  for  a  very  few  days. 

a.  1576  Newton  tr .  Lemnie's  Complex.  (1633')  164  The  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Ayre  is  the  cause  of  this  grievous  maladie  or 
Ephemerall  Ague.  1866  A.  Flint  Princ.  Med.  (18801  945  If 
very  short,  lasting  only  a  single  day,  it  is . .  an  ephemeral  fever. 

b.  1826  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1828)  IV.  xlix.  523  Some 
insects  are  so  ephemeral  that  they  are  to  be  found  only  for 
a  few  days.  1864  Intell.  Observ.  No.  33.  149  The  perfect 
Ephemeral  imago.  1875  Helps  Ess.,  Exerc.  Benevolence 
36  The  insects,  .poor  ephemeral  things.  1880  Gray  Struct. 
Bot.  vi.  §  5.  243  Ephemeral  or  Fugacious,  lasting  for  only 
a  day  ;  as  the  petals  of  Poppy. 

2.  In  more  extended  application  :  That  is  in 
existence,  power,  favour,  popularity,  etc.  for  a  short 
time  only ;  short-lived  ;  transitory. 

a  1639  Sir  H.  Wotton  Reliq.  Wot  ton.  (1685)  220  An  ephe¬ 
meral  fit  of  applause,  a  1659  Bp.  Morton  Episc.  Justified 
(1670)  142  A  Deambulatory,  Hebdomatical  (or  peradventure 
Ephemeral)  Office.  18x0  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  137 
His  ministers,  however  weak  and  profligate  in  morals,  are 
ephemeral.  1821  Knox  On  Grammar  Schools  157  The  gale 
of  ephemeral  popularity.  1825  Syd.  Smith  Sp.  Wks.  1859 
II.  204/2  Their  ephemeral  liberty.  1867  Freeman  Norttt. 
Cotiq.  (18761  I.  vi.  481  Empires  like  those  of  Alexander, 
Charles,  and  Cnut  are  in  their  own  nature  ephemeral, 
b.  ah  sol. 

1875  Browning  Aristoph.  Apol.  127  May  I,  the  ephemeral, 
ne’er  scrutinize  Who  made  the  heaven  and  earth.  1878 
Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  381  When  the  due  distinction  had 
been  drawn  between  the  ephemeral  and  the  lasting. 

B.  sb.  in  pi.  Insects  which  live  only  for  a  day. 
Also  transf.  of  books,  persons,  etc. 

1817  Coleridge  Biog.  Lit.  II.  xx.  121  Gnats,  beetles,  etc. 
.  .the  whole  tribe  of  ephemerals.  .may  flit  in  and  out.  1831 
Blackw.  Mag.  XXX.  965  Let  the  breezy  sunshine  but  bring 
out  the  winged  ephemerals.  1870  Swinburne  Ess .  <$•  Stud. 
(1875)  106  Assemblies  of  important  ephemerals  who  met  to 
dispute  the  respective  claims,  etc.  1878  W.  E.  A.  Axon 
Bk.  Rarities  Warrington  Museum  11  Some  of  these  books 
are  pure  ephemerals. 

Ephemerality  (ife:merse*liti\  ff.  prec.  + 
-(i)ty.]  The  quality  of  being  ephemeral ;  concr . 
in  pi.  ephemeral  matters. 

1822  Carlyle  Early  Lett.  (1886)  II.  67  Speculation  on 
ephemeralities.  1861  Reade  Cloister  $  H.  III.  222  This 
lively  companion  . .  often  looked  in  on  him,  and  chattered 
ephemeralities.  1878  Frasers  Mag.  XVII.  530  Epheme¬ 
rality?  Is  not  the  glory  of  even  the  Prime  Minister,  in 
most  cases,  but  a  passing  brilliancy  ? 

+  Ephemeran,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Ephemera 
+  -an.]  A.  adj .  =  Ephemeral  i  a.  B.  sb. 
=  Ephemeral  B. 

1643  True  Informer  13  It  was  rather  an  Embryo  of  a 
Parliament,  an  Ephemeran  of  20  dayes.  c  1645  Howell 
Lett.  (1650)  I.  363  Methought,  it  was  a  strange  opinion  of 


our  Aristotle  to  hold,  that  the  least  of  those  small  insected 
ephemerans  should  be  more  noble  than  the  sun,  because  it 
had  a  sensitive  soul  in  it.  1727  Bradley  Fam.  Diet.  s.v. 
Fever,  The  Ephemeran  Fever  is  so  call’d,  because  it  lasts 
but  one  Day. 

t  EphemeTean,  Obs.  rare.  = Ephemeral. 

1804  Miniature  No.  4  (1806)  I.  57  Celestial  Peacock  .. 
Whose  conscious  plumes  diffuse  a  herd  Of  ephemerean  dyes  ! 

t  Epheme  rian,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Ephemeri-s  + 
-an.]  *  Belonging  to  a  journal,  register  or  day¬ 

book*  (Bailey  1736). 

Ephe  meric,  a.  [f.  Ephemer-a  +  -ic.]  =  Ephe¬ 
meral. 

1755  in  Johnson.  1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 
Ephemerid  (/fe'merid).  [ad.  mod.L.  Ephe- 
me r idee,  f.  ephemera .]  An  insect  belonging  to  the 
group  Ephemeridse  :  see  Ephemera  2.  Also  fig. 

1872  Nicholson  Palxont.  186  The  H aplophlebium  Bar - 
nesii  must  have  attained  a  size  much  larger  than  that  of 
any  .recent  Ephemerids.  1874  Farrar  Christ  65  The  ephe- 
merid  that  buzzes  out  its  little  hour  in  the  summer  noon. 
1879  Daily  Tel.  17  Oct.,  This  gossamer  nothing,  this  aerial 
ephemerid,  paralyses  the  intellect. 

t  Ephe’merid,  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  ephemerid -, 
stemo i  ephemeris'.  see  Ephemeris.]  ^  Ephemeral. 

1804  Mitford  Harmony  91  The  ephemerid  fashion  of 
orthography. 

So  f  Ephemeridal. 

1795  tr.  Mercier  Fragm.  of  Politics  <$•  Hist.  II.  444  These 
sons  of  fortune,  these  ephemeridal  giants  who  threatened  to 
swallow  up  every  thing;. 

t  Ephemeri’dian,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  ephemerid-, 
stem  of  ephemeris  +  -ian.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
ephemeris. 

1656  8l  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

I!  Ephemeris  (/fe-meris) :  pi.  ephemerides 
(efime,rid/z\  formerly  often  used  as  a  sing.  [mod. 
L.  ephemeris ,  a.  Gr.  ((pijpfpts  diary,  calendar,  f.  i<prj- 
pepos  daily:  see  Ephemera.] 
f  1.  A  record  of  daily  occurrences ;  a  diary, 
journal.  Obs. 

1591  Lambarde  Arch.  (1635)  168  The  Bookes  of  Entries 
kept  there  ;  which  is  a  true  Ephemeris  or  Iournall  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Court.  1629  Donne  Serm.  xxiv.  240  God  sees 
their  sins,  .and  in  his  Ephemerides — his  Journals,  he  writes 
them  downe.  a  1682  SirT.  Browne  Chr.Mor.  22  Register 
not  only  strange,  but  merciful  occurrences  ;  let  ephemerides, 
not  olympiads,  give  thee  account  of  His  mercies, 
f  b.  pi.  for  sing. 

16x3  Jackson  Creed  1.  xvii.  Wks.  I.  119  His  written  oracles 
.  .an  absolute  ephemerides  of  all  things  that  had  been  since 
the  first  moment  of  time.  1642  Fuller  Holy  Prof.  St. 
v.  iv.  371  Having  kept  an  exact  Ephemerides  of  all  actions 
for  more  then  five  thousand  years  together.  1650  R.  Sta- 
pylton  Strada' s  LcnuC.  Warres  x.  16  Set  downe  in  a  Diary 
(or  Ephemerides). 

2.  A  table  showing  the  predicted  (rarely  the 
observed)  positions  of  a  heavenly  body  for  every 
day  during  a  given  period,  f  Also,  in  pi.  the 
tabulated  positions  (of  a  heavenly  body)  for  a 
series  of  successive  days. 

155X  Recorde  Cast.  Ktioud.  (1556)  283  Many  eclipses  of 
the  sonne  and  moone  also  are  not  noted  in  the  common 
Ephemerides  and  Almanachs.  x6ox  Holland  Pliny  I.  188 
Among  the  Babylonians  there  were  found  Ephemerides  con¬ 
taining  the  obseruation  of  the  stars,  for  720  yeares.  1664 
Phil.  Trans.  I.  3  The  Ephemerides  of  the  Comet.  1668 
Ibid.  III.  688  Tables  of  the  Motion  of  the  Satellits  of 
Jupiter,  with  an  Ephemeris  of  the  same  for  this  present 
Year.  1874  Moseley  Astron.  lxxxviii.  (ed.  4)  232  The 
Nautical  Almanac  for  1835  contained  ephemerides  of  two 
of  them.  1880  Academy  No.  440.  262  The  following  ephe¬ 
meris.  .will  be  serviceable  in  searching  for  the  comet. 

t  b.  pi.  As  the  title  of  a  collection  of  such 
tables.  Often  used  as  sing.  =  3.  Obs. 

1559  Cuninghame  Cosui .  Gins  95, 1  find  in  an  Ephemerides 
the  sonne  to  be  in  the  firste  Digree  of  Aries.  1594  Blunde- 
vu.  Exerc.  1.  xxviii.  (ed.  71 77  An  example  used  by  Stadius  in 
the  1 15  Page  of  his  Ephemerides.  1618  Wither  Juvenil. 
Motto  (1633)  543  Be  slaves  unto  an  Ephemerides.  1635  N. 
Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  1.  xi.  241  You  may  [know]  by  an 
Ephemerides  at  what  houre  an  Eclipse  shall  happen. 

Jig.  1686  W.  de  Bkitaine  Hum.  Prud.  §  21.  99  You 
must  be  careful  to  keep  an  Ephemerides,  to  know  how  the 
great  Orbs  of  the  Court  move. 

3.  A  book  in  which  the  places  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  other  astronomical  matters  are  tabu¬ 
lated  in  advance  for  each  day  of  a  certain  period  ; 
an  astronomical  almanac. 

ibqi  AlmanakfqnsZb,  Astron.  App.  (1812)61  An  ephemeris 
. .  is  a  book  giving  the  true  places  of  the  planets.  1 796 
Hutton  Math.  Diet,  s.v.,  The  Nautical  Almanac,  or  As¬ 
tronomical  Ephemeris,  published  in  England  by  the  Board 
of  Longitude,  .which  commenced  with  the  year  1767.  1833 
Herschel  Astron.  v.  204  The  equation  of  time  is  calculated 
and  inserted  in  ephemerides  for  every  day  of  the  year.  1874 
Moseley  Astron.  xlv.  (ed.  41  147  These  quantities . .  are 
stated  . .  in  the  tables  of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  other 
ephemerides. 

j-  4.  In  wider  sense  :  An  almanac  or  calendar  of 
any  kind  ;  in  early  use  esp.  one  containing  astro¬ 
logical  or  meteorological  predictions  for  each  day 
of  the  period  embraced  ;  also,  a  calendar  of  saints’ 
days.  Also  pi.  in  same  sense,  sometimes  used  as 
sing.  Obs. 

In  bibliographical  works  (e.g.  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Gath, 
‘Ephemerides’  is  still  used  as  a  general  heading  for  Al¬ 
manacs,  Calendars,  etc. 
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1597  Bp.  Hall  Sat.  11.  vii.  6  Why  can  his  tell-troth  Ephe¬ 
merides  l  each  him  the  weathers  state  so  long  beforne.  1605 
Bacon  Adv.  Leant.  1.  i.  §  3  That  Kalendar  or  Ephemerides 
which  he  maketh  of  the  diversities  of  times  and  seasons  for 
all  actions  and  purposes.  1610  B.  Jonson  A  left.  iv.  iv,  Cures 
Plagues,  piles,  and  pox,  by  the  ephemerides.  a  1661  Fuller 
Worthies ,  Flintshire  tv.  39  He.  .wrote  an  Ephemeris  of  the 
Irish  Saints.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Gcog.  I.  45  Several  Ephe¬ 
merides  or  Almanacks  are  annually  published. 

Jig.  1649  G.  Daniel  Tr inarch.,  Hen.  IV,  ccclii,  Hee 
who  had  read  the  Ephemerides  Of  Fate ;  and  could  repeat 
his  owne,  by  roat.  1796  Burke  Regie.  Peace  Wks.  (1812) 
IX.  105,  I  think  this  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  writers 
of  political  ephemerides  for  any  month  or  year. 

+  b.  pi.  The  appointed  daily  order  of  religious 
services.  Obs. 

1650  Eldf.rfield  Tythes  117  How  their  ephemerides  for 
divine  services  should  be  performed. 

%  5.  catachr.  —  Ephemera  -  1  and  2. 

1820  Shelley  Sens.  PI.  49  The  beamlike  ephemeris  Whose 
path  is  the  lightning's.  1841  4  Emerson  Ess.,  Self-reliance 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  25  Honour  is  venerable  to  us  because.it  is 
no  ephemeris. 

+  Ephemerist.  Obs.  [f.  Ephemer-is  +  -ist.] 
One  who  uses  or  makes  an  ephemeris. 

1656  81  Blount  Glossogr.,  Ephemerist,  one  that  registreth 
daily  actions,  or  Nativities,  with  the  help  of  an  Ephe¬ 
merides  ;  a  maker  of  an  Ephemerides.  a  1666  Howell  (J.), 
He  was  discoursing  of  . .  the  art  of  foolish  astrologers  and 
genethliacal  ephemerists.  1706  Phillips,  Ephemerist ,  a 
maker  of  Ephemerides,  Almanacks,  etc.  1736  in  Bailey. 

Ephemeromorph  (rfemem,mpuf).  Biol, 
rare.  [f.  Gr.  ccpT/pcpo-s  (see  Ephemera)  +  pop<p- 77 
form.]  Used  by  Bastian  as  a  general  name  for 
the  lowest  forms  of  life,  which  cannot  be  assigned 
definitely  to  either  the  animal  or  vegetable  king¬ 
dom.  Hence  Ephe  meromo  rphic  a. 

1874  Bastian  in  Contemp.  Rev.  XXIII.  708  The  song  of 
the  Ephemeromorphs  might  be,  in  the  words  of  Ovid,  ‘  Cor¬ 
pora  vertantur  ;  necquod  fuimusve,  sumusve,  Cras  erimus'. 
1876  —  ibid.  J  an.  243  These  creatures  of  circumstances,  which 
become  metamorphosed  in  a  most  striking  and  apparently 
irregular  manner,  I  have  proposed  to  include  under  the 
general  designation  of  *  Ephemeromorphs  '.  1880  —  Brain 

i.  6  The  ephemeromorphic  assemblage  of  vital  forms. 

Ephemeron  (Ife-merpn).  PI.  7-9  ephemera, 
9  ophemerons.  fa.  Gr.  (£<pov)  fifpepov  (Aristotle 
H.  A.  1.  v.),  neut.  of  epr/pepos :  see  Ephemera2.] 

1.  An  insect,  which,  in  its  winged  state,  lives  but 
for  a  day.  Cf.  Ephemera  2. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  i677)§  697  There  are  certain  Flies  that  are 
called  Ephemera  that  live  but  a  day.  1710  Hearne  Collect. 
(Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  30  The  Ephemeron,  a  Fly  that  lives 
but  five  Hours.  1845  R.  Chambers  Vest.  Creat.,  HypotJi. 
Devel.,  An  ephemeron,  hovering  over  a  pool  for  its  one 
April  day  of  life.  1884  G.  F.  Braithwaite  Salmonidee 
IVestmorld.  vi.  26  The  most  beautiful  species  of  our  ephe¬ 
mera,  the  green  and  grey  drakes,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

2.  Jig.  A  short-lived  person,  institution,  or  pro¬ 
duction. 

1771  Bachelor  (17 73)  I.  No.  38.  254  Unnotic’d,  dull  invec¬ 
tive  lyes,  A  mere  Ephemeron  it  dyes,  Or  but  provokes  a 
jest.  1787  Beckford  Italy  (1834)  II.  78  All  the  human 
ephemera  of  Lisbon.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  371  This 
political  ephemeron  [constitution  formed  by  the  National 
Assembly  in  1791].  1837  Ht.  Martineau  Soc.  Amer.  III. 

208  Every  ephemeron  of  a  tale-writer,  a  dramatist,  etc.  1859 
Fairholt  Tobacco  (1876)  61  Samuel  Rowlands,  a  prolific 
writer  of  ephemera.  1878  Morley  Carlyle  173  A  cloud  of 
sedulous  ephemera  still  suck  a  little  spiritual  moisture. 

||  3.  A  plant  described  by  ancient  writers.  Obs. 

Some  ancient  authors  distinguish  two  plants  called  ephe¬ 
meron  :  one  so  named  because  springing  up  and  dying  in 
one  day,  the  other  as  being  a  poison  that  causes  death 
within  a  day. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  11.  xlv.  204  If  it  be  Ephemeron  as  it 
seemeth  to  be,  then  it  is  good  for  the  teeth.  1616  Hayward 
Sand.  Troub.  Soul  11.  (1620)  To  Rdr.  P  9  Many  writings  are 
like  the  plant  Ephemeron  ;  which  springeth,  flourisheth, 
and  fadeth  in  one  day.  1661  Lovell  Hist.  A  Him,  <5*  Min. 
35  It  [goat’s  milk]  helps  against  the  ephemeron  or  cantha- 
rides  [mistranslates  contra  cantharidas  ct  contra  ephemeri 
potum  Plin.  N,  II.  xxvm.  xlv], 

4.  attrib. 

<11735  Derham  (J.\  Swammerdam  observes  of  the  ephe- 
meron-worms,  that  their  food  is  clay.  1751  Chambers  Cycl. 
Travellers  into  Arabia  tell  us  of  several  ephemeron-trees. 
<11791  Wesley  Serin.  Wks.  1811  IX  115  An  Ephemeron 
Fly  lives  six  hours.  1796  D’Israeli  Lit.  Recreat.  115  Several 
singular  coincidencies  alone  gave  the  ephemeron  critic  his 
temporary  existence.  1802  Paley  Hat.  Theol.  xxiii.  (1826) 
345  An  ephemeron  fly  [produces]  a  cod-bait  maggot. 

Ephemerous  (/Te'merss),  a.  [f.  Ephemer  on 
+  -ous.]  Having  the  nature  of,  or  resembling, 
an  ephemeron  ;  transitory. 

<z  1660  Hammond  19  Serttt.  vi.Wks.  1684  IV,  Our  ephemer¬ 
ous  wishes,  that  no  man  can  distinguish  from  true  piety, 
but  by  their  sudden  death.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  282  The 
ephemerous  tale  that  does  its  business  and  dies  in  a  day. 
1872  Darwin  Orig.  Spec.  xiv.  386  A  certain  ephemer¬ 
ous  insect  during  its  development,  moults,  .above  twenty 
times. 

Ephesian  (iTfgan),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L.  ephesi-us 
(ad.  Gr.  kfkmos,  f.  ‘/E<peaos)  -f  -AN.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ephesus. 

B.  sb. 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Ephesus. 

1388  Wyclif  Ephes.  Prol,,  Eflfesians  [1382  Ephecyes]  ben 
of  Asie.  1876  Humphreys  Coin  Coll.  Man.  vi.  53  The  money 
of  the  Ephesians  bore  a  stag. 

t  2.  A  boon  companion.  Obs.  Cf.  the  use  of 
Corinthian  in  Shaksperc,  etc. 


1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  11.  ii.  164  Prin.  Where  suppes  he  ? 
. .  What  Company?  Page.  Ephesians,  my  Lord,  of  the  old 
Church.  1508  — Merry  IV.  iv.  v.  19  It  is  thine  Host,  thine 
Ephesian  cals. 

Ephesine  (e*f/sin),  a.  [ad.  L.  EphesTnus ,  f. 
Ephesus. ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ephesus  ;  chiefly 
Eccl.  with  reference  to  the  Third  General  Council, 
held  there  a.d.  431,  or  to  certain  liturgical  uses 
supposed  to  have  emanated  from  Ephesus. 

*579  Fulke  Heskins'  Pari.  188  The  Epistle  of  the  Ephesine 
Counsell  vnto  Nestorius.  1664  Evelyn  Sylva  (1776)  339 
The  Ephesine  temple.  1839  Yeowell  A  tic.  Brit.  Ch.  xi. 
(1847)  io9  The  Ephesine  fathers  had  determined  the  Cyprian 
church  to  be  independent  of  the  bishop  of  Antioch.  1850 
C.  Wordsworth  Theoph.  Attgl.  166  What  is  the  tenor  of 
the  Ephesine  Canon?  1882  3  A.  F.  Mitchell  in  Schaff 
Encycl.  Relig.  Kncnul.  II.  1236  The  Scottish  fragment  in 
the  Book  of  Deer,  the  Irish  fragments,  .of  distinctly 
Ephesine  character. 

Ephesite  (cf/soit).  Min.  ff.  Ephes-us,  near 
which  it  was  found  +  -ite.]  A  pearly-white  la¬ 
mellar  mineral,  closely  related  to  margarite. 

i8st  A  liter.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  11.  XI.  59  Ephesite  [a  new 
species].  1873  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  aIII.  387  Ephesite, 
a  mineral  of. .  lamellar  structure,  .resembles  white  cyanite. 

t  Ephestian,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Gr.  ttpiam-os 
of  the  house  or  family  (f.  ini  upon  +  carta  hearth) 
+  -an.]  Domestic,  as  opposed  to  foreign. 

1652  Urquhart  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  275  That  the  state 
[government]  of  this  Isle,  without  regard  to  Ephestian  or 
exotick  country',  .should  consider  of  men  according  to  the 
fruits,  whether  good  or  bad. 

Ephete  (e*fft).  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  kipkrrjs,  agent-n. 
f.  €< pikvcu  to  impose,  command,  etc.,  f.  km  (see 
Epi-)  +  ttvai  to  send.]  In  pi.  The  members  of 
a  body  of  magistrates  at  Athens.  More  commonly 
in  L.  form  ephetx. 

1839  ThirlwallOt^  II.  19  He  [Draco]  introduced  some 
changes  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  by  trans¬ 
ferring  causes  of  murder,  or  of  accidental  homicide,  from 
the  cognizance  of  the  archons  to  the  magistrates  called 
ephetes ;  though  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  instituted,  or 
only  modified  or  enlarged,  their  jurisdiction. 

So  Ephe  tic  a.  [see  -ic\]  (See  quot.) 

1849  Grote  Greece  11.  x.  (ed.  2)  III.  107  note ,  Plato  copies 
to  a  great  degree  the  arrangements  of  the  ephetic  tribunals, 
in  his  provisions  for  homicide. 

Ephialtes  (efi|3e'lt/z).  [a.  Gr.  k<pia\Tr]s. 

Usually  believed  to  be  agent-n.  f.  *<</)iaAA«<70ai,  var.  of 
(<ba\\e(rOai  to  leap  upon,  f.  ini  on  +  aAAetrflcu  to  leap.  But 
the  phonological  difficulties  are  considerable  (cf.,  however, 
((friopKos  =  iniopKoq,  f.  ini  4-  opxos) ;  and  the  synonymous 
^TrtaArjc,  «<f>e'A»j?,  etc.  suggest  that  the  word  may  have  been 
affected  by  popular  etymology.] 

A  demon  supposed  to  cause  nightmare ;  night¬ 
mare  itself. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  214  The  di^ases  called  Ephialtes 
or  Incubus,  i.e.  the  night-Mare.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xxi.  §  21.  272  To  prevent  the  Ephialtes  or 
night-Mare  we  hang  up  an  hallow  stone  in  cur  stables. 
1656  Culpepper  Eng.  Physic.  296  Such  as  in  their  sleep  are 
troubled  with  the  Disease  called  Ephialtes  or  Incubus. 
1777  Brand  Pop.  Antiq.  324  Ephialtes,  or  Night  Mare  is 
called  by  Common  People  Witch-riding. 

Ephippial  (efrpial),  a.  Anat.&Zool.  [f.  Eph- 
ippi-um  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ephippium. 

x835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  738/1  Its  corners  are  bounded 
by  the  ephippial  ..processes.  1841-71  R.  Jones  Anim. 
Kingd.  (ed.  4)  455  The  development  of  the  ephippial  eggs 
takes  place  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  ovaries. 

t  Ephi'ppiate,  v.  Obs.~a  [f.  L.  ephippi-um 
saddle  +  -ate.]  To  harness  or  saddle. 

1656-81  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1704  in  Cocker. 

II  Ephippium  (efrpinm).  [L.  ephippium  horse¬ 
cloth,  saddle,  ad.  Gr.  itpinmos  adj.  ‘  that  is  for  put¬ 
ting  on  a  horse’,  f.  cirl  upon  4- 'irritos  horse.] 

1.  Anat.  A  saddle  -  shaped  depression  of  the 
sphenoid  bone.  1842  Dunglison  Medical  Lex.  s.v. 

2.  Zool.  The  envelope  enclosing  the  winter  ova 
of  the  Daphniidae  (a  genus  of  the  Crustaceans), 
which  is  situated  between  the  back  of  the  animal 
and  the  carapace,  and  probably  is  a  development 
from  the  latter.  It  is  shed  with  the  carapace. 

1841-71  T.  R.  Jones  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)455  As  winter 
approaches,  however,  the  Daphnia  may  be  seen  with  a  dark 
opaque  substance  within  the  back  of  the  shell,  which  has 
been  called  the  ephippium,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  saddle 
..The  ephippium  is  really  only  an  altered  part  of  the 
carapace.  1877  Huxley  Anal.  Inv.  An.  vi.  287  The  ephip¬ 
pium  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and,  sooner  or  later,  its  contents 
give  rise  to  young  Daphnix. 

Ephod  (e-fgdL  Also  4  ephoth.  [Heb.  "PDN 
ephod,  f.  “IDH  dp  had  to  put  on.] 

1.  A  Jewish  priestly  vestment,  without  sleeves, 
slit  at  the  sides  below  the  armpits,  fastened  with 
buckles  at  the  shoulders,  and  by  a  girdle  at  the 
waist.  The  high-priest's  ephod  was  of  *  gold, 
purple,  scarlet,  and  fine-twined  linen  (byssus) 1  ; 
that  worn  by  others  was  of  linen. 

1382  Wyclif  Ex.  xxv.  7  Gemmes  to  anowrn  ephoth,  that 
is,  a  preestis  ouermest  clothing,  that  we  deepen  a  coope. 
1611  Bible  2  Sam.  vi.  14  Dauid  was  girded  with  a  linnen 
Ephod.  1770  Chattkrton  Happiness,  The  bloody  son  of 
Jesse,  .made  himself  on  ephod  to  his  mind.  1856  Stanley 
Sinai Pal.  iv.  (1858)  20$  note,  *  Bring  hither  the  Ephod,’ 
the  priestly  cape,  dressed  in  which  the  High-priest  delivered 
the  oracle. 


2.  transf.  A  typical  priestly  garment ;  thence  used 
symbolically  for  ‘the  priestly  office’,  ‘clerical 
influence  ’. 

1603  Drayton  Bar.  JVars  iv.  (R.)  The  holy  ephod  made 
a  cloak  for  gain.  1649  Selden  Laws  Eng.  1.  v.  (1739)  13 
What  the  Ephod  could  not,  the  Sword  wrapt  up  therein 
should.  1854  Thackeray  Newcomes  I.  44  Many  a'good 
dinner  did  Charles  Honeyman  lose  by  assuming  that  un¬ 
lucky  ephod  [i.e.  wearing  the  surplice  in  the  pulpit]. 

Ephor  (e*foi).  [ad.  Gr.  k<popos  (  =  Epic  kmovpos) 
overseer,  overlooker,  f.  km  upon  +  root  *fop,  as  in 
opauv  to  see.  Also  used  in  L.  pi.  form  ephori, 
whence  app.  the  form  ephories  in  16- 17th  c.] 

1.  The  title  given  to  certain  magistrates  in  various 
Dorian  states,  csp.  at  Sparta,  where  the  five  ephors, 
appointed  annually  by  popular  election,  exercised 
a  controlling  power  over  the  kings. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1.  (1589)  547  To  con¬ 
tent  the  people,  they  appointed  five  Ephories  who  were 
chosen  out  of  the  people,  as  Tribunes  to  keep  away  tyranny. 
1594  Mirr.  Policy  (1599)  Those  which  are  good,  would 
curbe  and  bridle  him.  As  the  Ephori  did  the  Kings  of 
Lacedemonia.  1602  L.  Lloyd  Confer.  Lawes  43  The  Areo- 
pagites  in  Athens  . .  the  Ephories  in  Sparta  . .  the  Amphic- 
tions  at  Trozaena.  1642  Coll.  Rights  Priv.  Pari.  10  At 
Lacedemonia,  the  Ephors ;  at  Athens,  the  Demarches. 
1689  Def.  Liberty  agst.  Tyrants  76  The  Ephores  or  Con¬ 
trollers  of  the  Kings.  1835  Thirlwall  Greece  I.  321  Before 
the  ephors  made  an  exception,  every  one  rose  at  his  [the 
king's]  approach. 

t  b.  transf.  Obs.  rare. 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  (1703)  II.  vi.  5  Mr.  Hollis, 
Sr.  Walter  Earl,  and  other  ephori.  1732  Wogan  Let.  in 
Swift's  IVks.  (1824^  XVII.  485  Their  [kings’  of  England] 
inherent  rights  . .  were  but  mere  feathers,  the  sport  of  every 
wind  that  blew  from  the  ephori  of  the  people. 

2.  In  modern  Greece:  An  overseer, superintendent 
of  public  works. 

1890  AtJienxum  15  Mar.  252/1  The  excavations  at  Lyco- 
soura  . .  will  now  be  resumed,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ephor,  B.  A.  Leonardos. 

Hence  Ephoral  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  ephors. 
Ephoralty,  the  office  of  ephor;  also,  the  body 
of  ephors.  Ephorate :  see  quot.  Ephoric  a. 
=  ephoral.  +  Ephorism,  nonce-wd, .,  a  tribunal 
resembling  that  of  the  ephors.  +  Ephorize  v. 
Obs.,  to  exercise  a  controlling  influence  over ;  to 
over-rule  as  the  ephors  did.  Ephorship,  the 
term  of  office  as  ephor.  +  E  phory  [cf.  Gr. 
€0op6ta],  the  body  of  ephors. 

1836  Lytton  Athens  (1837)  I.  209  Aristotle  paints  the  evil 
of  the  *ephoral  magistrature,  but  acknowledges  that  it  gave 
strength  and  durability  to  the  state.  1844  Ld.  Brougham 
Brit.  Const,  i.  (1862)  18  It  was  not  till  above  a  century  after 
his  decease  that  the  Ephoral  power  became  any  protection 
to  the  people.  1833  Lewis  in  Pltilol.  Museum  II.  49  Dr. 
Arnold  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  *Ephoralty  as  a  ma¬ 
gistracy  contrived  for  the  purpose  of,  etc.  1869  Rawlinson 
A  11c.  Hist.  267  At  the  same  time  he  abolished  the  Ephoralty. 
1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  %  It.  I  si.  III.  42  An  *ephorate  or 
court  of  supreme  revision  for  laws  and  magistracies.  1846 
Grote  Greece  (1862)  II.  vi.  144  The  annual  *ephoric  oath  of 
office.  1633  James  in  Hearne  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  9 
Thrice  I  have  bin  hal’d  before  Our  *Ephorismes  of  state. 
1647  Ward  Simp.  Colder  50  These  Essentially,  must  not  be 
*Ephorized  or  Tribuned  by  one  or  a  few  Mens  discretion. 
1850  Grote  Greece  11.  Ixii.  VIII.  31  In  this  13th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Darius,  and  in  the  *ephorship  of  Alexippidas  at 
Lacedaemon.  1689  tr.  Buchanan  s  De  Jure  Regni  42  Up¬ 
braiding  him  that  by  adding  the  *Ephory  he  [Theopompus] 
had  diminished  the  Power  of  his  Authority. 

Ephydriad  (efi  driised).  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  c<pv- 
Spias,  -ados,  f.  cm  upon  +  vSa ip  water.]  A  water- 
nymph. 

1832  h.  Hunt  Poems  201  ’Tis  there  the  Ephydriads  haunt. 

Epi-,  prefix,  repr.  Gr.  cm-  (before  an  unaspirated 
vowel  usually  cn-,  before  an  aspirated  vowel  e<p~, 
represented  in  Eng.  by  Ep-,  Eph-),  used  in  pre¬ 
positional  and  advb.  senses,  ‘  upon,  at,  or  close 
upon  (a  point  of  space  or  time),  on  the  ground 
or  occasion  of,  in  addition’. 

1.  In  words  derived  from  compounds  which 
either  were,  or  might  legitimately  have  been, 
formed  already  in  Greek.  Also  in  mod.  scientific 
terms  after  the  analogy  of  words  derived  from 
Gr.  ;  chiefly  with  sense  ‘  placed  or  resting  upon  ’, 
as  in  epicalyx,  epicorolline. 

2.  In  mod.  Chemistry  employed  in  the  names 
epibromhydrin,  epichlorhydrin,  epicyanhy- 
drin,  epiiodohydrin,  denoting  substances  of 
analogous  composition  belonging  respectively  to 
the  bromhydrin,  chlorhydrin,  etc.  series.  They 
contain  one  equivalent  of  a  salt-radical  with  3 
of  carbon,  5  of  hydrogen,  and  1  of  oxygen. 

3.  In  Mineralogy  prefixed  to  the  names  of  certain 
minerals  to  form  names  of  other  minerals  closely 
resembling  them  in  composition,  as  in  Epibou- 
lamg-erite,  a  sulph-antimonide  of  lead  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  boulangerite.  Epi- 
chlo  rite,  a  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium,  iron, 
and  magnesium.  Epidi  orite,  a  mineral  differing 
from  diorite  in  that  the  hornblende  it  contains  is 
fibrous.  EpistiTbite,  a  zeolitic  mineral,  a  hy¬ 
drous  silicate  of  aluminium,  calcium,  and  sodium. 
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1872  Dana  Min.,  1  st  App.  5  Epiboulangcrite.  1850 
Dana  Min.  263  Epichlorite  . .  fuses  only  in  thin  fibres 
and  with  difficulty.  1879  Rutley  Study  Rocks  xiii.  245 
The  viridite  (chlorite,  epichlorite,  or  chloritic  matter).  1887 
Dana  Manual  Min.  482  Epidioryte  consists  of  plagiocla.se 
with  hornblende,  some  quartz,  a  little  orthoclase,  and  some 
pyroxen.  1826  Edin.  Jrnl .  Sc.  IV.  2S6  The  cleavage  of 
epistilbite  is  quite  perfect. 

Epibasal  (epibasal),  a.  Bot .  [f.  Epi-  + 
Basal  a.]  The  distinctive  epithet  of  the  upper 
of  the  two  cells  in  the  oosphere  of  certain  crypto¬ 
gams.  (See  quot.) 

1882  Vines  Sachs’  Bot.  375  The  oospore  is  first  of  all 
clothed  with  a  cell-wall,  continues  to  grow  considerably, 
and  is  then  divided  by  a  horizontal  or  slightly  oblique  wall 
(basal  wall).  The  lower  (hypobasal)  of  these  two  cells  . . 
contributes  but  little  to  the  formation  of  the  embryo.  The 
upper^epibasal)  cell  gives  rise  to  the  capsule  and  the  seta. 

Epiblast  (e-piblctst).  [f.  Epi- + -blast.] 

1.  Bot.  (See  quot.) 

1866  Trcas.  Bot.,  Epiblast ,  a  small  transverse  plate  (a 
second  cotyledon),  found  on  the  embryo  of  some  grasses. 

2.  Biol.  The  outermost  of  the  three  layers  con¬ 
stituting  the  wall  of  the  blastoderm  when  fully 
formed. 

1877  Huxley  Aunt.  Inv.  An.  i.  50  The  inner  wall  of  the 
sac  is  the  hypoblast  (endoderm  of  the  adult),  the  outer  the 
epiblast  (ectoderm).  1881  Mivart  Cat  319  The  epiblast 
investing  the  whole  ovum  within  the  vitelline  membrane. 

II  Epiblema  (epiblTma).  Bot.  [mod.L.,  a. 
Gr.  that  which  is  thrown  over,  f.  km 

upon  +  fia\ \uv  to  throw.]  (See  quot.) 

1870  Bentley  Bot.  48  The  roots  of  plants  are  invested  by 
a  modified  epidermal  tissue  to  which  the  term  Epiblema  has 
been  given  by  Schleiden. 

Epic  (e*pik),  a.  and  sb,  Also  6-9  epick,  7 
epique,  (epik).  [ad.  L.  epicus ,  a.  Gr.  kmicus,  f.  enos 
word,  narrative,  song.  Cf.  Fr.  t pique 

A.  adj. 

1.  Pertaining  to  that  species  of  poetical  compo¬ 
sition  (see  Epos),  represented  typically  by  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  celebrates  in  the  form  of 
a  continuous  narrative  the  achievements  of  one  or 
more  heroic  personages  of  history  or  tradition. 

Epic  dialect :  that  form  of  the  Greek  language  in 
which  the  epic  poems  were  written. 

1589  Puttenham  Arte  Eng.  Poet.  (Arb.)  176  Harding  a 
Poet  Epick  or  Historicall.  1644  Milton  Educ.  (1738)  139 
Teaches  what  the  Laws  are  of  a  true  Epic  Poem.  1666 
Dryden  Amt.  Mirab .,  Let.  Sir  R.  Hcnuard,  The  same 
images  serve  equally  for  the  Epique  Poesie,  and  for  the 
Historique  and  Panegyrique.  1710  Steele  Tatler  No.  106 
P  1  Three  and  twenty  Descriptions  of  the  Sun-rising  that 
might  be  of  great  Use  to  an  Epick  Poet.  1752  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  202  P  6  To  be  poor,  in  the  epick  language,  is 
only  not  to  command  the  wealth  of  nations.  1819  Byron 
Juan  1.  cc,  My  poem’s  Epic,  and  is  meant  to  be  Divided 
in  twelve  books.  1841-4  Emerson  Ess.  Poet  Wks.  (Bohn) 
I.  165  The  epic  poet  ..  must  drink  water  out  of  a  wooden 
bowl.  1879  B.  Taylor  Stud.  Germ.  Lit.  73  Tennyson  has 
endeavored  to  imitate  the  old  epic  simplicity. 

absol.  ^1637^6.  Jonson  Discoveries  ( 1641)  132  The  best 
makers  of  the  Epick,  Homer  and  Virgil. 

2.  Such  as  is  described  in  epic  poetry. 

1847  T  ennyson  Princ.  Prol.  219  Some  great  Princess,  six 
feet  high,  Grand,  epic,  homicidal. 

B.  sb. 

f  1.  An  epic  poet.  Obs. 

a  1637  B.  Jonson  Horace's  A  rt  Poet  (1640)  5  Now  to  like 
of  this,  lay  that  aside,  the  Epic's  office  is. 

2.  An  epic  poem.  . 

1706  A.  Bedford  Temple  Mus.  ii.  33  One  of  them  was 
the  Goddess  of  Elegies.. and  another  of  Epicks.  1789  J. 
Campbell  Eccl.  Lit.  Hist.  Ircl.  170  (T.)  He  [Mr. 
M’Pherson]  brought  forward  his  counterfeit  epicks  (the 
alleged  poems  of  Ossian).  1833  Coleridge  Table-t.  23  Oct., 
The  Homeric  epic,  in  which  all  is  purely  external  and  ob¬ 
jective,  and  the  poet  is  a  mere  voice.  1876  Green  Short 
Hist.  viii.  583  The  most  popular  of  all  English  poems  has 
been  the  Puritan  epic  of  the  ‘  Paradise  Lost  ’. 

b.  trails/.  A  composition  comparable  to  an  epic 
poem. 

The  typical  epics,  the  Homeric  poems,  the  Nibelungenlied, 
etc.,  have  often  been  regarded  as  embodying  a  nation’s 
conception  of  its  own  past  history,  or  of  the  events  in  that 
history  which  it  finds  most  worthy  of  remembrance.  Hence 
by  some  writers  the  phrase  national  epic  has  been  applied 
to  any  imaginative  work  (whatever  its -form)  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  fulfil  this  function. 

1840  Carlyle  Heroes  <1858)  267  Schlegel  has  a  remark 
on  his  Historical  Plays,  Henry  Fifth  and  the  others,  which 
is  worth  remembering.  He  calls  them  a  kind  of  National 
Epic.  1869  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  III.  xiv.  328  To  turn 
from  the  glowing  strains  of  the  Norwegian  prose  epic. 

3.  fig.  A  story,  or  series  of  events,  worthy  to 
form  the  subject  of  an  epic. 

1831  Lytton  Godolph.  Ixiii,  This  starry  and  weird  incident 
in  the  epic  of  life’s  common  career.  1866  Motley  Dutch 
Rep.  vi.  vii.  898  That  life  was  a  noble  Christian  epic. 

Epical  ve'pikal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.] 

1.  Characteristic  of  an  epic  ;  resembling  the  style 
or  the  subjects  proper  to  epic  poetry, 

1827  Hare  Guesses  Ser.  1.  (1873)  224  The  simple  epical  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  sentences.  1838  Emerson  Addr.  Camb . 
Mass.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  204  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scrip¬ 
tures  contain  immortal  sentences.  .But  they  have  no  epical 
integrity.  1853  F.  W.  Newman  Odes  of  Horace  27  The 
rhythm  is  vigorous  and  simple,  in  some  sense  epical.  1877 
Mrs.  Oliphant  Makers  Flor.  Introd.  14  The  great  figure 
of  the  Poet  . .  and  the  equally  remarkable  Preacher  . .  give 
a  certain  historical  and  epical  form  to  the  narrative. 


2.  Of  the  nature  of  an  epic,  or  of  epic  poetry  : 
cf.  Epic  a.  i. 

1845  Maurice  Mor.  <5 •  Met.  Philos,  in  Eticycl.  Metrop.  1 1. 
565/1  The  Epical  poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  1850  Blackie 
/Eschylus  I.  Pref.  32  A  high-toned  epical  narrative.  1882 
A.  W.  Ward  in  Maun.  Mag.  XLVI.  425  A  form  of  poetry 
more  elastic  than  either  the  epical  or  the  dramatic. 

Hence  Epically  adv.,  in  an  epical  manner ;  in 
the  style  of  an  epic  poem. 

1863  Athenaeum  8  Aug.  176/3  We  have  seen  Milton’s 
vision  of  Eden  treated  in  fond  fancy  epically  . .  by  a  small 
versifier.  1882  Stevenson  in  Lotigm.  Mag.  I.  73  Typical 
incidents,  epically  conceived,  fitly  embodying  a  crisis. 

Epicalyx  (epikarliks).  Bot.  [f.  Epi-  +  Calyx.] 
A  whorl  of  leaf-like  organs  surrounding  the  true 
calyx  in  some  plants. 

1870  Bentley  Bot.  221.  1882  Vines  Sachs’  Bot.  540  I11 

Malope  trifida.  .the  three  parts  of  the  epicalyx  represent  a 
sub-floral  bract  with  its  two  stipules. 

Epicarp  (e’pikaip).  Bot.  [f.  Gr.  km  (see  Epi-) 
+  Kapn-us  fruit.]  In  fruits  :  The  outermost  layer 
of  the  pericarp;  the  peel,  rind,  or  skin.  Cf.  En- 
docarp. 

1835  Lindley  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  II.  3  In  the  apple  and 
pear  the  epicarp  is  formed  by  the  cuticle  of  the  calyx,  in 
the  peach  the  separable  skin  is  the  epicarp. 

Epicay,  var.  of  Epiky,  Obs. 

Epicede  (e*pisfd).  arch.  Also  7  epiced. 
Anglicized  form  of  Epicedium. 

1549  Bale  Ded.  of  LelaiuVs  I  tin.  (T.),  His  worthy  works 
. .  with  hys  epigrams  and  epicedes.  1613-6  W.  Browne 
Brit.  Past.  1.  v.  (1772)  141  To  heare  the  swan  sing  her  oune 
epiced.  1654  Vilvain  Epit.  Ess.  vi.  99  Ausonius  made 
many  Epiceds.  1848  Black 7U.  Mag.  LXIV.  228  He  had 
hastily  flattered  Richard  Cromwell’s  brief  authority  by  an 
epicede  on  Oliver. 

Epicedial,  a.  arch.  [f.  Epicedi-um  +  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  epicedium  ;  elegiac. 

1654  Vilvain  Epit.  Ess.  vi.  50,  2  Epicedial  Distichs.  1824 
Carlyle  Richter  Misc.  (1869)  4  Some  of  them  far  exceed 
anything  we  English  can  exhibit  in  the  epicedial  style. 
1828  —  in  For.  Rev.  II.  461  In  epicedial  language,  it  may 
be  said  . .  that  his  country  mourned  for  him. 

Epicedian  (episTdian),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7 
epecedean.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -an.] 

A.  adj.  Elegiac  ;  funereal. 

1623  Cocker  am  ii.  s.v.  Song ,  A  Song  sung  ere  the  corse 
bee  buried,  Epicedian-Songe  [ printed  Epiodian].  1881  Ld. 
Lytton  in  19 th  Cent.  Nov.  783  Epicedian  strains. 

t  B.  sb.  Obs.  =  Epicedium. 

1606  Marlow  &  Chapman  Hero  <5*  Leander  iv,  The., 
black-ey’d  swans  Did  sing. .  woful  epicedians.  1662  Tatham 
Aqua  Tri.  3  Swans  are  said  to  sing  a  little  before  they  die 
.  .an  Epecedean,  or  Funerall  Song. 

t  Epicedion.  Obs.  =  next. 

1612  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Gt.  Brit,  in  Black  (1872)  13 
May  thy  Age  never  see  An  Epicedion  in  sculp’t  for  thee. 

II  Epicedium  (episrdi#m,  -ss'darfon).  PI.  epi- 
cedia,  -urns.  [L.  epicedium ,  a.  Gr.  kmKrjbtioi', 
neut.  of  km/crjbeios  pertaining  to  funeral  rites,  f.  kni 
upon  +  /crjdos  care,  esp.  funeral  observance.]  A 
funeral  ode. 

1587  Fleming  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1375/2  In  memorie  of 
whom  (but  not  as  an  epicedium,  nor  yet  as  an  epitaph  1  these 
verses,  .may  well  be  vsed.  1690  Temple  Ess.  Heroic  Virtue 
Wks.  1731  I.  214  That  Song  or  Epicedium  of  Regnor  Lad- 
brog.  1706  in  Phillips,  Epicedium ,  a  Funeral  Song,  or 
Copy  of  Verses  in  praise  of  the  Dead.  1828  Carlyle  Misc. 
(1857)  I*  Epithalamiums,  epicediums,  by  which  the 
dream  of  existence  may  be.  .embellished.  1838  9  Hallam 
Hist.  Lit.  III.  hi.  v.  276  The  epicedia  or  funeral  lamenta¬ 
tions.  1882  Child  Eng.  Sf  Sc.  Pop.  Ballads  1.  33/1  He  . . 
whips  off  his  ‘  brother-in-law’s’  head,  with  this  epicedium  : 

‘  Lie  there,  thou  head,  and  bleed  ’. 

Epicene  (e'pisfn),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6  epysyn, 

7  epicen,  7-9  epicoene.  [ad.  L.  epic amus,  a.  Gr. 
kmnoivos ,  f.  €7Tt  (see  Epi-)  +  kowus  common.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Gram.  In  Lat.  and  Gr.  grammar,  said  of 
nouns  which,  without  changing  their  grammatical 
gender,  may  denote  either  sex.  Hence  (improperly) 
epicene  gender.  In  Eng.  grammar  the  term  has 
no  proper  application,  but  is  loosely  used  as  a 
synonym  of  common. 

c  1528  Impeachm.  IVolsey  in  Furniv.  Ballads  fr.  MSS.  I. 
356  Wherefor  all  gendyrs  dyscontefnt]  be  . .  The  dubyum  & 
the  epysyn  Also.  1612  Brinsley  Pos.  Parts  (1669)  8  Q.  Is 
the  Epicene  Gender  a  Gender  properly?  A.  No.  1865  Sat. 
Rev.  25  Mar.  348  ‘  Boy  ’  of  course  is  to  be  understood  as  an 
epicene  term.  1880  I.  Pitman  Argt.  agst.  Spelling  Reform 
4,  I  use  this  word  [persons]  not  invidiously,  but  as  of  the 
epicene  gender. 

quasi-* A  1612  Brinsley  Pos.  Parts  (1669)  89  But  how 
shall  the  gender  be  known  in  Epicenes? 

2.  trails/,  and  fig.  (often  with  humorous  allusion 
to  1 ).  a.  In  humorous  uses  of  the  phrase  epicene 
gender ;  also  of  persons,  their  employments,  char¬ 
acters,  etc.  :  Partaking  of  the  characteristics  of 
both  sexes. 

1601  Bp.  Barlow  Eagle  Body  (1609)  B  ij  a,  A  Prey  to  the 
Eagles  of  the  Epicene  gender,  both  Hees  and  Shees.  a  1637 
B.  Jonson  Masques  (T.),  Of  the  epicene  gender,  hees,  and 
shees,  Amphibion  Archy  is  the  chief.  1644-58  Cleveland 
Gen.  Poems  (16771  87  Her  Head  is  Epicene.  1709  Steele 
Tatler  No.  27  P  4  All  Inamaratoes,  or  Persons  of  the  Epi¬ 
cene  Gender.  1823  Monthly  Rev.  Cl I.  541  The  fables  con¬ 
cerning  this  epicene  Pope  [Pope  Joan].  1830  Coleridge 
Let.  26  July,  The  mysterious  epicene  relation  in  which  poor 


Miss  Johnston  stood  to  him.  1876  T.  Hardy  Hand Ethelb. 
1.  43  What  had  at  first  appeared  as  an  epicene  shape,  the 
decreasing  space  resolved  into  a  cloaked  female. 

b.  Adapted  to  both  sexes;  worn  or  inhabited 
by  both  sexes. 

1624  Middleton  Game  at  Chess  1.  i,  'Stead  of  an  alb,  A11 
epicene  casible.  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies ,  Lincolnsh.  11. 
154  The  Founder  of  those  Epicoene,  and  Hermaphrodite 
Convents,  wherein  Monks  and  Nuns  lived  together.  1866 
Howells  Venet.  Life  25  With  tatters  of  epicene  linen. 

c.  fig.  ;  often  in  the  sense  of  1  effeminate  \ 

*633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  i.  4  Epicene  and  bastard 
phrases,  a  1637  B.  Jonson  Underwoods  Wks.  (1692)  566 
And  in  an  Epiccene  fury  can  write  news.  1863  Airs.  C. 
Clarke  Shahs.  Char.  vii.  170  In  his  code  of  morality  we 
have  no  epicene  or  doubtful  virtues.  1881  Black  Sunrise 
28  An  epicene  creature,  a  bundle  of  languid  affectations. 

B.  sb.  One  who  partakes  of  the  characteristics 
of  both  sexes. 

1609  Ik  Jonson  ( title Epicene,  or  The  Silent  Woman. 
1831  H.  Neele  Romance  Hist.  I.  227  He  has  gone  to  take 
leave  of  his  Epicene.  1873  E.  H.  Clarke  Sex  in  Educ.  44 
[Arrest  of  development],  .substitutes  . .  a  wiry  . .  masculine¬ 
ness,  .making  her  an  epicene. 

Hence  EpicenLsm.  nonce-wd. 

1850  Fraser  s  Mag.  XLI.  331  Even  Shakspere  sometimes 
slides  into  the  temptation  which  this  epicenism  [the  per¬ 
formance  of  female  parts  by  male  actors]  presents  to  un¬ 
licensed  wit. 

Epicentral  (epise*ntral),  a.  [f.  Gr.  kn'iKO'Tp-os 
(see  Epicentrum,  which  in  sense  2  is  the  imme¬ 
diate  source)  +  -al.] 

1.  Situated  upon  a  (vertebral)  ‘  centrum  \  Also 
quasi- sb.  (see  quot.) 

1866  Owen  Anat.  I.  43  These  ‘scleral’  spines  [of  fishes] 
are  termed,  according  to  the  vertebral  element  they  may 
adhere  to,  ‘  epineurals ’,  ‘  epicentrals ’,  and  ‘  epipleurals  ’. . 
In  Esox.  .the.  .epicentral  spines  are  present. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  epicentrum. 

1887  Science  (U.  S.  A.)  20  May  495/1  The  determination 
of  the  epicentral  tract. 

Epicentre  (e’pisemtai).  Anglicized  f.  next. 

1887  Science  (U.  S.  A.)  20  May  495/1  The  distance  from 
the  epicentre  to  the  point  where  the  rate  of  decline  of  the 
intensity  is  greatest. 

II  Epicentrum  (epise-ntnhn).  [mod.Lat.,  a.  Gr. 
ImKtvTpov,  neut.  of  kmiccvTpos  adj.,  ‘  situate  upon 
a  centre  ’,  f.  km  upon  +  Ktvrpov  Centre.]  The 
point  over  the  centre  :  applied  in  Seismology  to 
the  outbreaking  point  of  earthquake  shocks. 

1879  Le  Conte  Elem.  Geol.  100  The  point  of  first  emer¬ 
gence  (epicentrum).  1887  Science  (U.  S.  A.)  20  May  495/2 
Along  this  line  there  are  three  points,  each  of  which  has  all 
the  characters  of  an  epicentrum,  determined  by  as  many 
distinct  shocks,  each  having  a  focus  of  its  own, 

t  Epicera*stic,  ci.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  tm- 
ictpaoTiKus,  f.  kmKepavvvvai  to  temper,  f.  km  +  «e- 
pavvvvai  to  mix.]  Tempering  the  acrimony  of  the 
humours  ;  emollient.  Also  as  sb.  in  pi. 

1684  tr.  Bonef s  Merc.  Compit.  vi.  232  An  epicerastick 
Vomit  may  be  made  of  Chicken-broth,  etc.  Ibid.  ix.  317 
The  Vomits  must  be  very  gentle  and  epicerastick,  as  Warm- 
water.  1721-1800  Bailey,  Epicerasticks.  1847  in  Craig; 
and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Epicerebral  (epise’r/bral),  a.  Anat.  [f.  Epr- 
+  Cerebral.]  Situated  upon  the  brain. 
Epicerebral  space  :  1  A  space  said  by  His  to  exist 
between  the  pia  mater  and  the  surface  of  the 
brain  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex 

II  Epicheirema  (e:pikoirrma).  Also  8  epi- 
chirema.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  lit.  1  an  at¬ 

tempt’,  f.  kmx^pkau  to  undertake,  f.  km  upon  + 
X*'ip  hand.]  (See  quots.) 

Aristotle  used  the  word  to  denote  ‘  an  attempted  proof, 
such  as  is  used  in  Dialectic,  being  something  short  of  a 
demonstrated  conclusion  ’  (Liddell  &  Scott) ;  the  use  defined 
below  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  his  meaning. 

1721  in  Bailey.  1724  Watts  Logic  in.  ii.  §  6  Epichirema 
is  a  Syllogism  which  contains  the  Proof  of  the  major  or 
minor,  or  both,  before  it  draws  the  Conclusion.  1837-8 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  Logic xix.  (1866)  I.  365  A  syllogism  is  now 
vulgarly  called  an  Epicheirema,  when  to  either  of  the  two 
premises,  or  to  both,  there  is  annexed  a  reason  for  its  sup¬ 
port.  1870  Jevons  Elem.  Logic  xviii.  155  The  peculiar 
name  Epicheirema  is  given  to  a  syllogism  when  either 
premise  is  proved  or  supported  by  a  reason  implying  the 
existence  of  an  imperfectly  expressed  prosyllogism. 

Epichile  (e’pikail).  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L.  epichT- 
lium,  f.  Gr.  ini  upon  +  xu\o%  lip,  rim.]  ‘  The 
upper  half  of  the  lid  of  an  orchid,  when  that  organ 
is  once  jointed  or  strangulated’  {Trcas.  Bot.). 
Epichlorhydrin,  -chlorite :  see  Eri-  pref. 
Epichordal  (epikpudal),  a.  Anal.  [f.  Epi-  + 
Chord  +  -al.]  Situated  upon  or  about  the  inter- 
cranial  part  of  the  notochord :  applied  to  certain 
segments  of  the  brain. 

Epichorial  (epikoo'rial),  a.  [f.  Gr.  imxwpi-os 
in  or  of  the  country  (f.  ini  +  xwpa  country)  + 
-AL.]  Proper  or  peculiar  to  a  particular  country 
or  district. 

1840  De  Quincey  Mod.  Superstition  Wks.  III.  334  The 
local  or  epichorial  superstitions  from  every  district  of 
Europe.  1842  Blacfav.  Mag.  LII.  159  This  adornment  is 
(Hlite  epichorial ;  we  never  saw  it  out  of  the  Veronese. 

Epichristian  (epikri  styanl,  a.  rare.  [f.  Epi- 
+  Christian  a.]  Pertaining  to  the  age  not  long 
after  Christ.  (App.  invented  by  Dc  Quincey,  who 
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explains  that  he  uses  it  *  of  all  agencies  that  be¬ 
longed  to  the  primary  movements  of  Christianity’.) 

1840  De  Quincey  Essencs  Wks.  ix.  268  During  the  whole 
of  this  noviciate  for  Christianity,  and,  in  fact,  throughout  the 
whole  Epichristian  era,  etc.  i860  Guardian  20  June,  The 
loss  of  the  epichristian  Hindu  literature,  no  less  than  that 
of  still  greater  antiquity,  has  been  very  considerable. 

Epicism  (e  pisiz’m).  rare.  [f.  Epjc  +  -ism.] 
The  mental  habit  characteristic  of  the  epic  poet. 

1878  T.  Sinclair  Mount  166  But  the  lyricism  and  the 
balance  of  epicism  in  his  nature  saved  him. 

Epicist  (e-pisist).  [f.  Epic  +  -ist.]  A  writer 
of  epic  poetry. 

1853  Kingsley  A.  Smith  A  A.  Pope  Misc.  I.  272  As  the 
Greek  epicists  and  Virgil  copied  Homer ;  as  all  succeeding 
Latin  epicists  copied  Virgil.  1878  T.  Sinclair  Mount  60 
His  placing  of  Cervantes  as  the  greatest  epicist. 

Epiclinal  (epiklsrnal),  a.  Bot.  ff.  Gr.  tnl 
(see  Epi-)  +  tcXlv-rj  couch  +  -al.]  ‘  Placed  upon 

the  disk  or  receptacle  of  a  flower  ’  ( Treas .  Bot.). 

Epicly  (e-pikli),  cuiv.  rare.  [f.  Epic  a.  +  -lv  -.] 
In  an  epic  manner  or  style ;  Epically. 

r83i  Blackw.  Mag.  XXX.  480  Poems  in  which  are  pic¬ 
tured  and  narrated,  epicly,  national  characters  and  events. 
1839  Ibid.  XLVI.  121  It  had  been  sung  ..  lyrically,  narra¬ 
tively,  dramatically,  and  epicly. 

Epiccele  (e*pis/l).  [f.  Epi-  -f  Gr.  Koi\~la  the 
cavity  of  the  belly.]  (See  quot.  and  Atrium.) 
Hence  EpicoeTous  a having  an  epiccele. 

1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  An.  xi.  636  In  the  Tunicata, 
the  atrium  is  a  kind  of  ‘  perivisceral  cavity  which  is  formed 
by  an  invagination  of  the  ectoderm,  in  which  case  it  maybe 
termed  an  epiccele. 

Epicolic  (epilqrlik),  a.  Anat.  ff.  Epx--i-Gr. 
k6\ov  Colon.  Cf.  F.  ipicoliquc .]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  region  of  the  body  which  is  over,  or  in 
the  course  of,  the  colon. 

Epicondyle  (epikp-ndoil).  Anat.  [a.  Fr.  cpi- 
condyle  (mod.L.  epicondylus ),  formed  byChaussier 
c  1820  :  see  Epi-  and  Condyle. 

As  Chaussier  applied  the  name  condyle  to  what  is  now 
called  the  ‘  radial  head '  of  the  humerus,  epicondyle  meant 
*  the  process  situated  above  the  condyle  ’.] 

The  external  condyle  of  the  humerus. 

1836-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  1 1.  161  It  [i.  e.  the  process]  should 
be  designated  epicondyle.  1840  G.  Ellis  Anat.  304  Semi¬ 
flex  the  elbow  joint,  and  the  prominences  of  the  external 
or  epicondyle  on  the  outer  side,  and  of  the  internal  condyle 
or  epitrochlea  on  the  inner,  will  be  rendered  evident. 

Epicoracoid  (epikp-rakoid),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 

Epi-  +  Coracoid.] 

A.  adj.  The  designation  of  a  bone,  or  pair  of 
bones,  found  in  reptiles,  etc.,  and  forming  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  coracoid.  B.  sb.  The  epi¬ 
coracoid  bone. 

1839-47  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  377/1  The  epicoracoids  .. 
are  wanting  in  the  bird.  1873  Mivart  Elem.  Anat.  iv.  158 
An  additional  flat  bone  placed  in  front  of  the  inner  end  of 
the  coracoid  called  the  epicoracoid.  1875  Blake  Zool.  78 
The  clavicle  is  single,  and,  unlike  that  in  the  Monotremata, 
is  not  associated  with  an  epicoracoid  bone. 

Epicoracoidal  (epikpTakoi'dal),  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -al.]  =  prec. 

1871  Huxley  Anat.  Vert.  256  [In  Crocodilia]  the  pectoral 
arch  has  no  clavicle,  and  the  coracoid  has  no  distinct  epi¬ 
coracoidal  element. 

Epicorolline  (epiktfrplin,  -sin),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
Epi- +  Corolla  + -ink.]  Inserted  in  or  upon  the 
corolla. 

Epicotyl  (epikp  til).  Bot.  [f.  Epi-  +  Gr.  icotvK- t; : 
see  Cotyledon.]  (See  quot.) 

1880  C.  &  F.  Darwin  Movent.  PI.  5  The  stem  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  cotyledons  will  be  called  the  epicotyl  or 
plumule. 

Epicotyledonary,  a.  Bot.  [f.  Epi-  +  Coty¬ 
ledon  +  -ary.]  Situated  immediately  above  the 
cotyledons. 

1884  Bower  &  Scott  Dc  Bary's  P hatter,  <$•  Ferns  246  The 
bundles  of  the  trace  of  the  first  epicotyledonary  leaves  insert 
themselves  on  the  cotyledonary  bundles  at  or  close  below 
the  cotyledonary  node. 

Epicranial  (epikrZi-nial),  a.  Anat.  [f.  Epi- 
crani-UM  +  -al.]  Pertaining  to  the  epicranium. 
Epicranial  suture  :  in  insects  (see  quot.  1888). 
1831  R.  Knox  Cloquet's  Anat.  774  Epicranial  Lymphatics. 
They  are  distributed  on  all  sides  beneath  the  skin  of  the 
cranium.  1856  Todd  &  Bowman  Phys.  Anat.  II.  67  Three 
muscles  . .  arising  from  the  epicranial  aponeurosis.  1888 
Rolleston  &  Jackson  Anim.  Life  140  Its  dorsal  surface 
or  Epicranium  is  convex,  and  is  marked  by  a  Y-shaped  epi¬ 
cranial  suture. 

t  Epicranidal,  a.  Ohs.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  tm- 
Kpav’is,  imKpaviS-os  the  membrane  of  the  cerebellum 
(see  Epicranium).]  Belonging  to  or  situated  in 
the  cerebellum. 

.684  tr.  Agrippd s  Van.  Antes  Hi.  135  Eratistratus  [places 
the  Soul]  in  the  Epicranidal  Membrane. 

II  Epicranium  (epikrpi-nmm).  Anat.  [mod.L., 
f.  Gr.  fin'  (see  Epi-)  +  npaviov  Cranium.]  All  that 
overlies  the  cranium  or  skull ;  the  scalp. 

b.  In  insects :  The  upper  surface  of  the  head. 

1888  [see  Epicranial]. 

II  Epicrasis.  Obs.  Med.  [mod.L.  epicrasis,  a. 
Gr.  (niupbuTis,  f.  € rriKpa kmKtpcLvvvvai :  see  Eri- 

CE  HA  STIC.] 
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The  process  of  ‘  tempering  acrid  humours  ’ ;  the 
use  of  epicerastics. 

1621  G.  Hakewil  King  David's  Vow  290  In  such  a  case 
. .  a  skilfull  Physician  will  use  Epicrasis,  as  they  call  it, 
labouring  to  bring  the  body  to  a  better  temperature. 

Epicure  (e*pikiui),  sb.  Also  6  epecur.  [perh. 
an  appellative  use  of  Epicure  (cf.  Fr.  Epicure ,  It. 
Epicure ),  ad.  L.  Epicurus  (as  pr.  name  now  used 
in  Lat.  form),  a.  Gr.  ’E irUovpoSy  the  name  of  an 
Athenian  philosopher  C300  b.c.  It  may,  however, 
be  ad.  late  L.  epicurius  (  =  L.  epicureus)  Epicurean, 
f.  Epicurus ;  cf.  Vergyle ,  Ovyde,  ad.  L.  Vergilius , 
Ovidius.  See  Epicures,  Epicury. 

It  does  not  appear  that  epicure  as  a  common  noun  was 
ever  current  in  Fr. ;  a  single  instance  (pi.  epicures ,  in  sense 
2)  is  cited  by  Godef.  from  the  Tresor  of  Brunetto  Latino 
(13th  c.),  who  in  an  identical  passage  in  one  of  his  Italian 
works  uses  cpicuri.  The  Italian  lexicographers,  however, 
suggest  that  the  form  epicuri ,  both  in  this  case  and  in  the 
two  or  three  instances  of  i4-i5th  c.  in  which  it  is  used  for 
*  Epicureans  ’,  is  a  scribal  error  for  the  more  usual  cpicurei 
or  epicurii.] 

1 1.  A  disciple  or  follower  of  Epicurus  ;  =  Epi¬ 
curean  B.  1.  a.  A  philosopher  of  the  school  of 
Epicurus.  Obs. 

The  distinctive  doctrines  of  Epicurus  were,  1.  That  the 
highest  good  is  pleasure,  which  he  identified  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  virtue.  2.  That  the  gods  do  not  concern  themselves 
at  all  with  men’s  affairs.  3.  That  the  external  world  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms. 

[1548  R.  Hutten  Sun  of  Divin.  R  v  b,  To  confyrme  oure 
myndes  against  Epicures  opinions.  1589  Cooper  Admon. 

1 18  The  schoole  of  Epicure ,  and  the  Atheists,  is  mightily 
increased  in  these  dayes. ]  1547  Bauldwin  Mor.  Philos.  20  a, 
Scholers  of  every  secte  became  Epicures,  but  none  of  the 
Epicures  became  of  other  sectes.  1599  Davies  Immort. 
Soul  ( 1876)  I.  26  Epicures  make  them  swarmes  of  atomies. 
1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  Ixii.  96,  I  care  not  for  the 
planed  Stoic,  there  is  a  Sect  between  him  and  the  Epicure. 
1772  Fletcher  Wks.  (1795)  I.  70  Unrenewed  Man  has  ima¬ 
gined  with  the  Epicure,  a  careless  God. 

+  b.  loosely.  One  who  disbelieves  in  the  divine 
government  of  the  world,  and  in  a  future  life  ;  one 
who  recognizes  no  religious  motives  for  conduct. 

1545  Joye  Exp.  Dan.  xii.  [xi.]  222  He  describeth  thefurye 
of  the  Epicures,  .euen  to  contempne  the  very  god.  1549 
Latimer  Serin .  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  54  Or  els  beleue  (as 
y '  Epecurs  do)  that  after  this  life  ther  is  neither  hel  nor 
neauen.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple ,  Ch.  Porch  x,  Were  I 
an  Epicure,  I  could  bate  swearing.  1691  Wood  A  th.  Oxon. 
I.  819  A  professed  unpreaching  Epicure  and  Arminian. 
f  2.  One  who  gives  himself  up  to  sensual  plea¬ 
sure,  esp.  to  eating  ;  a  glutton,  sybarite. 

1565  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xlv.  498  He  marvelled  why 
Feckenham  should  call  him  epicure  [because  he  did  not 
fast].  1575  T.  Rogers  Sec.  Coming  Christ  12/2  Least  hap- 
pely  by  possessing  much  they..fal  into  ryotousnesse,  and 
so  become  Epicures.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  v.  iii.  8  Then  fly, 
false  Thanes,  And  mingle  with  the  English  Epicures.  1675 
Traherne  Chr.  Ethics  App.  573  An  epicure  is  for  his  wine 
or  women  or  feasts  continually.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat. 
(1852)  I.  270  Nobody  was  less  of  an  epicure  than  Epicurus 
himself.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  V.  154  The  poultry 
kind  may  he  considered  as  sensual  epicures,  solely  governed 
by  their  appetites. 

3.  (The  current  sense.)  One  who  cultivates  a 
refined  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  one 
who  is  choice  and  dainty  in  eating  and  drinking. 

1586  T.  B.  tr.  La  Prbnaud.  Fr.  Acad.  (1589)  I.  210  Let 
us.  .forsake  the  discipline  and  life  of  Epicures,  and  beware 
that  our  pallate  . .  be  not  moore  sensible  than  our  hart. 
a  1639  W.  Whateley  Prototypes  11.  xxxiv.  (1646)  165  Such 
an  epicure  was  Potiphar  . .  to  please  his  tooth  and  pamper 
his  flesh  with  delicacies.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  in. 

i.  §  18  More  sweetness  in  knowledge,  than  the  little  Epicure, 
the  Bee,  tasts  in  his  choicest  flowers.  1756-82  J.  Warton 
Ess.  Pope  II.  x.  130  Our  author  himself  was  a  great  Epicure. 
1814  Scott  Wav.  xxix,  As  an  epicure  protracts,  by  sipping 
slowly,  the  enjoyment  of  a  delicious  beverage.  1872  Yeats 
Growth  Comm.  61  Lucullus,  a  more  refined  epicure. 

b.  transf. 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  1.  11.  49  The  Cardinals  . .  play 
the  Epicures  with  Musick  as  well  as  Meat.  1798  Ferriar 
Illustr.  Sterne  ii.  47  This  is  excellently  calculated  to  excite 
the  appetite  of  literary  epicures.  1823  Chalmers  Serm.  I. 
382  Your  epicures  of  feeling  who  riot  in  all  the  luxury  of 
theatrical  emotion.  1872  O.  W.  Holmes  Poet  Brealcfd. 

ii.  54,  I  am  afraid  I  am  becoming  an  epicure  in  words. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1589  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  70  Democles  . .  spent  his 
time  Epicure-like  in  all  kinde  of  pleasures.  1593  Nashe 
Christ’s  T.  89  h,  Like  one  of  Rome’s  Epicure  Emperors. 
1661  Pepys  Diary  3  May,  The  exceeding  unmannerly  and 
epicure-like  palate  of  Mr.  Creed.  1852  Dickens  Bleak  H. 
vi,  I  have  the  epicure-like  feeling. 

t  E  picure,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trails. 
To  indulge  as  an  epicure  ;  in  quot.  rejl.  ;  also, 
To  epicure  it  =  to  play  the  epicure. 

1627-47  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xli.  132  It  [the  body]  would 
complain  of  loathing  and  satiety,  and  so  would  the  soul  if  it 
did  ever  epicure  itself  in  joy.  1655  Fuller  Hist.  Camb.  ii. 
§  48  They  did  Epicure  it  in  daily  exceedings. 

+  Epicureal,  epicurial,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  epi¬ 
cure- us,  epicuri-us  (see  next),  +  -al.] 

a.  Characteristic  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy, 
b.  Characteristic  of  a  votary  of  sensual  pleasure. 

a  1555  Bradford  Wks.  228  Take  from  us  our  . .  hypo¬ 
critical,  and  epicureal  hearts.  1591  Harington  Orl.  Fur.  30 
note ,  Epicuriall  and  idle  life.  1607  Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts 
(1673^  103  Baked  in  Pasties,  for  his  liquorous  Epicureal 
appetite.  162X  Burton  Anat.  Met.  11.  v.  1.  v,  But  these 
are  Epicureall  tenents,  tending  to  loosenesse  of  life.  1630 


Brathwait  Eng.  Genii.  (1641)  88  Whose  Epicureall  mindes 
are  only  set  upon  prodigall  expence.  1681  P.  Rycaut 
Critick  174  In  making  an  epicurial  pleasure  the  ultimate 
term.  1727  Philip  Quarll  10  These  provisions  being  some¬ 
thing  too  Epicurial  for  an  Hermit. 

Epicurean  (e^pikiurran),  a.  and  sb.  Also  in 
6  epicureane,  7  epicurian.  [f.  L.  epicure-us,  late 
L.  epicurius  (ad.  Gr.  tmKovpuos,  f.  ’En'ucovpos  Epi¬ 
curus)  +  -an.  Cf.  Fr.  Epicurien. ] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Epicurus,  or  to  the  ethical 
and  physical  system  of  philosophy  taught  by  him. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1.  (1584)  442  Fortune 
being  an  Epicurian  worde,  rather  than  an  Heathenish.  1621 
Burton  Anat.  Mel.  11.  iii.  in.  (1676)  205/2  It  was  no  Epi¬ 
curean  speech  of  an  Epicure.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr. 

iii.  ii.  §  11  The  Atomical  or  Epicurean  Hypothesis.  1741 
Middleton  Cicero  III.  xii.  (1742)378  That  chief  good  of  an 
Epicurean  life,  his  private  ease  and  safety.  1861  Mill  Utilit. 
ii.  11  There  is  no  known  Epicurean  theory  of  life  which 
does  not  assign  to  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  . .  a  much 
higher  value  as  pleasures  than  to  those  of  mere  sensation. 

2.  Devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure ;  hence, 
luxurious,  sensual,  gluttonous.  Now  chiefly:  De¬ 
voted  to  refined  and  tasteful  sensuous  enjoyment. 

1641  Milton  Ch.  Discipl.  11.  (1851)  66  Warming  their 
Palace  Kitchins,  and  from  thence  their  unctuous,  and  epi¬ 
curean  paunches.  1656  Cowley  Poems, Grasshopper,  V olup- 
tuous,  and  Wise  withal,  Epicurean  Animal !  1850  Carlyle 
Lattcr-d.  Pamph.  vi.  (1872)  192  No  longer  an  earnest  Na¬ 
tion,  but  a  light  epicurean  one.  1868  Tennyson  Lucretius 
215  Nothing  to  mar  the  sober  majesties  Of  settled,  sweet. 
Epicurean  life. 

b.  Suited  to  the  taste  of  an  epicure. 

1606  Shaks.  A nt.  #  Cl.  11.  i.  24  Epicurean  Cookes,  Sharpen 
with  cloylesse  sawce  his  Appetite. 

B.  sb.  1.  A  disciple  of  Epicurus  ;  one  who  holds 
views  similar  to  his. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  xiv.  §  9  Velleius  the  Epicurian 
needed  not  to  have  asked,  why  God  should  have  adorned 
the  heavens  with  stars.  1698  Norris  Pract.  Disc.  (1707) 
IV.  101  He  may  think  with  the  Epicurean,  that  God  is  an 
idle,  unactive  Being.  1732  Berkeley  Alciph.  iv.  §  16  The 
very  Epicureans  allowed  the  being  of  gods.  1855  R. 
Vaughan  Mystics  (i860)  I.  60  The  Epicureans  and  the 
Stoics,  .came  forward  to  supply  that  moral  want. 

2.  One  who  makes  pleasure  the  chief  object  of 
his  life. 

a  1572  Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  (1846)  I.  236  Symon  Preas- 
toun.  .a  right  Epicureane.  a  1652  J.  Smith  Set.  Disc.  i.  25 
Those  poor  brutish  Epicureans  have  nothing  but  the  mere 
husks  of  fleshly  pleasure  to  feed  themselues  with.  1825 
Scott  Talism.  x,  He  was  a  voluptuary  and  an  epicurean. 
1866  Motley  Dutch  Rep.  11.  i.  131  A  horde  of  lazy  epicureans, 
telling  beads  and  indulging  themselves  in  luxurious  vice. 

Epicureanism  (eqoikiun-aniz’m).  [f.  Epicu¬ 
rean  +  -ISM.] 

1.  The  philosophical  system  of  Epicurus. 

a  1751  Bolingbroke  Ess.  Hum.  Reason  (R.),  He  that 
should  take  all  his  notions  of . .  Epicureanism  from  Balbus. 
1829  I.  Taylor  Enthus.  iv.  (18671  78  The  modern  Stoic  (or 
Antinomian) . .  borrows  the  practical  part  of  Epicureanism. 

2.  Adherence  to  the  principles  of  Epicurus,  or 
to  what  are  commonly  understood  as  such  ;  hence, 
devotion  to  a  life  of  ease,  pleasure,  and  luxury. 
Also  transf. 

1847  Lewes  Hist.  Philos.  (1867)  I.  376  That  pensive  epi¬ 
cureanism  which  gives  so  peculiar  a  character  to  his  poems. 
18SS  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  250  His  dislike  of  the 
Puritans,  .sprang,  not  from  bigotry,  hut  from  Epicureanism. 
1872  Minto  Eng.  Lit.  11.  x.  61 1  This  literary  epicureanism 
(or  rather  gluttony). 

Epicure-anize,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Epicurean 
+  -ize.]  trans.  To  render  epicurean  or  pleasure- 
loving. 

1827  Hare  Guesses  (1859)  3*4  These  naturally  tend  to 
enervate  and  epicureanize  men’s  minds. 

+  E  picuree.  Obs.  In  4,  6  pi.  epicureis,  -ees. 
See  also  Epicury.  [ad.  I..  epicure-us  (see  Epicu¬ 
rean)  ;  cf.  Pharisee .]  =  Epicurean  B.  i. 

(In  the  first  quot.  epicureis  appears  to  be  the  Lat.  pi. 
epicurei  with  an  Eng.  pi.  ending ;  cf.  cphorics  and  similar 
formations  common  in  i6-i7th  c.) 

1382  Wyclif  Acts  xvii.  18  Forsothe  summe  Epicureis  and 
Stoycis  . .  disputiden  . .  with  him.  1535  Coverdale  ibid., 
Certayne  Philosophers  of  ye  Epicurees  &  Stoikes. 

+  E*picurely,  adv.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Epicure 
+  -ly  ^.]  After  the  manner  of  an  epicure  ;  luxu¬ 
riously. 

1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  (1871)  109  His  horses,  .are  pro- 
vendered  epicurely. 

+  Epicureous,  -ious,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  epicure- 
us,  late  L.  epicuri-us  +  -ous.]  =  Epicurean  a. 

1553  Bale  Gardiner  s  Obcd.  Pref.  A  ij,  The  double-faced 
epicureous  biteshepe  of  Couentrye  and  Lichefelde.  1606 
Choice ,  Chance ,  <$•  C.  (1881)  56  Another  out  of  his  epicurious 
humor,  made  a  kind  of  oration  in  the  praise  of  a  goose  pie. 
i*i5  Hieron  Wks.  I.  661  That  epicureous  and  desperat 
speech . . 1  Let  vs  eate  and  drinke,  for  to  morrow  we  shall  die’, 

Epicurial,  -an:  see  Epicureal,  -an. 

+  Epicurical,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Epicur-us  + 
-ic  +  -al.]  =  Epicurean  a. 

1591  R.  Turnbull  S.  James  144  S.  James  [had  to  do] 
with  Epicuricall  professours. 

Epicurisli,  a.  rare.  [f.  Epicure  + -ish.]  Of 
the  nature  of  an  epicure  ;  sensual,  voluptuous. 

*553  Bale  Vocacyon  in  Hart.  Misc.  (Malh.)  I.  340  Many 
abhominable  ydofatryes  mainteined  by  the  epicurysh 
prestes.  1601  Br.  Barlow  Def.  Prot.  Ret.  152  This  is  an 
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Epicurish  securitie.  a  1623  W.  Pemble  Salomon's  Recant . 
(1628)  14  Brutish,  sensual  and  epicurish. 

Hence  EpicurisMy  adv. 

1834  Wilson  in  Blackw .  Mag.  XXX V.  1004  Gluttonously 
or  epicurishly  inclined. 

Epicurism  (e-pikiurhz’m),  Also  6-7  epicu- 
risme,  7-8  epicureism.  [Two  formations  :  (1)  f. 
Epicurus,  after  mod.L.  type  Epiciirismus  ;  cf.  Fr. 
Epicurisme  (perh.  the  immediate  source),  It.,  Sp. 
Epicurismo.  (2)  f.  Epicure  +  -ism. 

As  the  sb.  epicure  long  continued  to  be  used  with 
distinct  consciousness  of  its  connexion  with  the  name  of  the 
philosopher,  the  two  formations  cannot  be  accurately  dis¬ 
tinguished  exc.  in  recent  examples.  The  accentuation 
shown  above  belongs  properly  to  the  second  formation 
(sense  3) ;  in  the  now  rare  sense  1  most  persons  would  prob. 
say  epicu'rism  (as  in  Johnson).  Bailey  (1736)  places  the 
accent  on  2nd  syllable,  as  app.  in  Shaks.  Lean.  iv.  165  ;  cf. 
the  verse  quots.  s.v.  Epicurize.  The  i7-x8th  c.  epicureism 
is  perh.  strictly  f.  L.  epicureans :  cf.  Ger.  epiku rd ism us. ] 

1.  The  philosophical  system  of  Epicurus ;  doc¬ 
trines  regarded  as  analogous  to  that  system  ;  at¬ 
tachment  to  such  opinions.  Now  rare ;  more 
commonly  Epicureanism. 

1575  Fulke  Confut.  Doct.  Purgatory  (1577)  444  Epicu- 
reisme  and  Saduceisme  is  more  common  at  Rome  then 
Christianitye.  a  1593  H.  Smith  Arrow agst.  Atheists  (1622) 

49  There  seemeth  small  difference  betweene  Epicurisme, 
Atheisme,  and  Mahometisme.  1862  Merivale  Rom.  Emp. 
(1865)  VI.  liii.  327  They  had  resigned  themselves  to  Epi¬ 
curism.  .or  had  cultvated  Stoicism. 

+ 2.  practical  conformity  to  the  (supposed)  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Epicurus ;  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  ;  sen¬ 
suality.  Obs . 

1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Gentrie  20  Not  the  notes  of  Nobilitie, 
but  the  marks  of  Epicurisme,  and  companions  to  effemi- 
nacie.  .  1605  Shaks  Lear  1.  iv.  265  Epicurisme  and  Lust 
Make  it  [our  Court]  more  like  a  Tauerne,  or  a  Brothell 
Than  a  grac'd  Pallace.  1691-8  Norris  Pract.  Disc.  138 
Nothing  but  meer  Sensuality  and  Epicurism.  1775  Burke  I 
Corr  (1844)  II.  18  This  general  affection  to  religion,  .will 
make  a  common  cause  against  Epicurism. 

+  b.  Excess  in  eating ;  gluttony.  Obs. 

1586  Cogan  Haven  Health  ccxii.  (1612)  190  That  Epi¬ 
curisme,  which  is  too  much  vsed  in  England,  and  especially 
of  Merchants,  .to  sit  eating,  .for  the  space  of  three  or  four 
hours.  1613  Middleton  Triumphs  of  Truth ,  First  then  I 
banish  from  this  Feast  of  Joy,  All  Excesse,  Epicurisme, 
both  which  destroy  The  Healths  of  Soule  and  Body.  1614 
T.  Adams  Devil's  Banguet  291  Poysoning  to  Italie,  Drun- 
kennesse  to  Germanie,  Epicurisme  to  England. 

3.  The  disposition  and  habits  of  an  epicure  ; 
cultivated  taste  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

a  1619  Fotherby  Atheom .  1.  (1622)  116  Yea,  and  euen 
Salomon  obserueth  the  same  kind  of  Epicurisme.  1665 
Pepys  Diary  (1879)  III.  226  Captain  Cocke,  for  whose 
Epicurisme  a  dish  of  partridges  was  sent  for.  1752  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  206  p  13  He  is  venerated  by  the  professors 
of  epicurism,  as  the  only  man  who  understands  the  niceties 
of  cookery.  1823  Lamb  Elia  (i860)  130  The  heats  of  epi¬ 
curism  put  out  the  gentle  flame  of  devotion.  1830  M. 
Donovan  Dom.  Econ,  I.  197  The  epicurism  of  consumers 
of  malt  liquors. 

b.  transf.  (Cf.  Epicure  3  b.) 

1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  n.  ii.  §  18  But  such  is  the  epi¬ 
curism  of  modern  times  to  addulce  all  words  to  the  ear 
that,  etc.  1661  Pepys  Diary  23  Sept.,  I  never  did  pass  a 
night  with  more  epicurism  of  sleep.  1675  Traherne  Chr. 
Ethics  App.  573  A  vertuous  man  is.  .more  prone  to  celestial 
epicurisme,  if  I  may  so  speak,  than  all  the  world  besides. 
i860  Smiles  Self  Help  x.  272  Much  of  our  reading  is  but 
the  indulgence  of  a  sort  of  literary  epicurism. 

t  Epicurist.  Obs.  [f.  Epiair-ns  +  -ist.]  = 
Epicurean  sb. 

1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  729  Were  not  the  Epi- 
curists  in  great  accoumpt  at  Athens. 

+  Epicvrrity.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Epicure  +  -ity.] 
Luxurious  living  ;  sensual  indulgence. 

1575  Fenton  Gold .  Epist.  (1577)  26  The  houses  of  good 
knights  ought  to  bee  as  schooles  of  instruction  to  youth,  and 
not  Tauerns  to  professe  epicuritie.  Ibid.  41. 

t  Epi  curize,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Epicur-us  (or  Epi¬ 
cure)  +  -ize  ;  cf.  late  L.  epicurizdre  (5th  c.).] 

1.  intr .  To  profess  or  practise  the  doctrine  of 
Epicurus ;  esp.  to  live  luxuriously. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  (1676)  35/2  Let  them 
tyrannize,  epicurize,  oppress,  luxuriate,  consume  themselves 
with  factions,  etc.  a  1688  [see  Epicurizing  ppl.  a.]. 

2.  To  play  the  epicure ;  to  feast  daintily  or 
luxuriously.  Const,  on.  Also  Jig. 

1634  Brereton  Trav.  (1844)  18  The  English  burgomaister 
..was  also  epicurizing  at  this  time,  as  the  day  before  at 
Scedam.  1672  Marvell  Reh.  Transp.  84  That  Fellow  .. 
epicurizes  upon  burning  Coals.  1678  Cudworth  Intell. 
Syst.  1.  v.  8  These  evil  Demons  therefore  did  as  it  were 
deliciate  and  epicurize  in  them. 

fig.  1642  Fuller  Holy  §  Prof.  St.  v.  xvii.  426  Spending 
them  [men’s  lives]  by  degrees  and  epicurizing  on  their  pain. 
a  1688  T.  Fi  .atman  tr.  Ovid's  Ep.  Laod.  to  Prot.  19  My 
greedy  Eyes  epicuriz’d  on  thine,  a  1711  Ken  Edmund 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  269  He  and  th’  infernal  Powers  epi- 
curis'd,  That  Tobroc  murder’d  was  while  unbaptis'd. 

Hence  E  pic uri  zing  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  4  Let  it  . .  be  interpreted  . .  of 
their  epicurizing,  or  their  sacrificing  to  the  stars,  a  1688 
Cudworth  Serm.  87  (T.)  Epicurizing  philosophy,  Antino- 
mian  liberty. 

t  J3*picury,  a.  Obs.  rare —1.  [ad.  late  L.  epicu- 
ri-us  ( =  epicureus),  f.  Epiciir-usi]  =  Epicurean  a. 

[£1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Man.  hi.  xl.  (1869)  156  Who  ben,  quod 
j,  Epicurie?  It  ben,  quod  she,  a  folk  that  of  here  persede 


sale  maken  a  god.]  1545  Joye  Exp.  Dan.  xii.  [xi.]  222  Seinge 
this  epicury  godles  furye  be  so  horrible  a  sinne  agayenst 
gods  highe  maiesty.  Ibid.  222  b,  These  epicurye  opinions. 

Epicycle  (e*pisoik’l),  sb.  Forms  :  (4  episicle, 
5  epicikle,  epycikle),  6-7  epicicle,  (7  epycycle), 
7-  epicycle,  [ad.  L.  epicyclus ,  a.  Gr.  WikvkKos, 
f.  km  upon  +  kvk\os  circle.] 

1.  A  small  circle,  having  its  centre  on  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  greater  circle.  Chiefly  Astrofi . 

In  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy  each  of  the  ‘seven 
planets  ’  was  supposed  to  revolve  in  an  epicycle,  the  centre 
of  which  moved  along  a  greater  circle  called  a  deferent. 
This  conception,  though  superseded  as  a  physical  explana¬ 
tion,  describes  with  approximate  correctness  the  relative 
motion  of  a  planet  when  the  earth  is  assumed  as  fixed  ;  and 
it  is  therefore  still  occasionally  used  for  this  purpose  by 
modern  astronomers. 

c  1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  11.  §  35  The  Moone  Moeuyth  the 
contrarie  from  othere  planetes  as  in  hire  Episicle.  1413 
Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle  v.  1.  (1859)  7°  In  the  circumference  of 
eueriche  of  these  cercles,  was  sette  a  lytel  Cercle . .  which 
Cercle  is  cleped  of  Astronomyens  the  Epicikle.  1561  Eden 
Arte  of  Nauig.  1.  xx.  22.  1571  Campion  Hist.  Irel.  11.  vii. 

(1633)  97  The  sun  . .  standing  still  in  his  epicycle  the  space 
of  three  hours.  1613  M.  Ridley  Magn.  Bodies  41  The 
needle.. doth  turne  himselfe  twise  about,  and  make  two 
whole  circles,  or  epicicles  in  this  voyage.  1670  Wallis  in 
Phil.  Trans.  V.  2070  The  Earth  describes  a  small  Epicycle 
about  the  Common  Center  of  Gravity  of  the  Earth  and 
Moon.  1726  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  I.  194  Such  . .  as  still 
maintained,  that  the  Earth  was  Immovable,  made  Mercury 
and  Venus  move  in  Epicycles  round  the  Sun.  i860  Gen. 
P.  Thompson  Audi  Alt.  III.  exxii.  68  Copernicus  or  whoever 
.  .scattered  the  cycles  and  epicycles  which  had  gone  before. 
fig.  1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  1.  §  6,  I  love  to. . 
follow  the  great  wheele  of  the  Church,  by  which  I  move, 
not  reserving  an)'  proper  poles  or  motion  from  the  epicycle 
of  my  owne  brain.  1831  Carlyle  Sa7't.  Res.  (1858)  157 
What  infinitely  larger  Cycle  (of  causes)  our  little  Epicycle 
revolves  on. 

2.  In  mod.  Astron.  sometimes  used  for :  The 
curve  described  by  a  planet  moving  in  an  epicycle, 
i.e.  its  geocentric  path. 

1854  Moseley  Astron.  liv.  (ed.  4)  170  The  path  of  the 
planet,  .will  be  a  curve,  called  an  Epicycle  accurately. 

+  E’picycle,  V.  Obs.  rare — h  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

trans.  To  cause  to  move  in  an  epicycle. 

1652  Benlowes  Theoph.  vn.  xli,  Thy  Law.  .Does  epicycle 
their  obliquely  gliding  Cars. 

Epicyclic  (episrklik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  epicycles.  Epicyclic  train  :  one 
in  which  the  axes  of  the  wheels  revolve  around 
a  common  centre. 

1837  Whewell  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  in.  iv.  §  2  I.  197  The 
supposition  of  uniform  circular  motions,  on  which  the  epi¬ 
cyclic  hypothesis  proceeds.  1878  Newcomb  Pop.  Astron. 
Introd.  5  The  theory  of  the  epicyclic  motions  of  the  planets. 
1881  Proctor  Poetry  Astron.  viii.  277  Those  points  of  its 
[the  moon’s]  epicyclic  orbit  about  the  earth  where  it  is  at 
its  nearest  to  us. 

Hence  Epicyclical  a.  =  Epicyclic. 

1837  Whewell  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  in.  iv.  §  6  I.  217  The  epi¬ 
cyclical  theory.  1854  Moseley  Astron.  liv.  170  With  respect 
to  Venus,  an  analogous  Epicyclical  path,  .will  be  found. 

Epicycloid  (episarkloid).  [f.  Epicycle  + 
-OID.]  A  curve  generated  by  a  point  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  moveable  circle,  which  revolves  on 
that  of  a  fixed  circle  ;  in  accurate  phraseology  the 
term  is  now  limited  to  the  case  in  which  the  move- 
able  circle  rolls  on  the  exterior  of  the  other  (for¬ 
merly  exterior  epicycloid ) ;  the  name  hypocycloid 
being  employed  for  what  was  formerly  called  the 
interior  epicycloid. 

c  1790  Imison  Sch.  Art  i.  36.  1816  J.  Smith  Panorama 

Sc.  ($•  Art  I.  356  The  acting  faces  of  the  leaves  of  the 
pinion  should  be  parts  of  an  interior  epicycloid,  .and  the 
acting  surfaces  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  should  be  portions 
of  an  exterior  epicycloid.  1884  F.  Brittf.n  Watch  4-  Clockm. 
289  The  action  should  be  confined  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  epicycloid  on  the  wheel. 

Epicycloidal  (e^pisaikloi'dal),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-al.]  Of  the  form  or  nature  of  an  epicycloid. 

1812  Woodhouse  Astron.  xvi.  172  The  true  pole,  .will  de¬ 
scribe  an  epicycloidal  curve.  1837  Whewell  Hist.  Induct. 
Sc.  hi.  iv.  §  3  1.  205  The  epicycloidal  form  of  her  orbit. 
1884  F.  Britten  Watch  <$•  Clockm.  292  The  pinion.. must 
have  the  epicycloidal  addendum  to  secure  proper  action. 

Epideictic,  -ktic  (epidaiktik),  a.  Also  8 
epidictic.  [ad.  Gr.  tiri5ei«rt/c-t5s,  f.  i irl  +  htLKvvvai 
to  show.]  Adapted  for  display  or  show  -  off ; 
chiefly  of  set  orations.  Hence  Epidei  ctical  a. 

1790  V.  Knox  Winter  Even.(e<\.  2)  II.  197  Eloquence  of  that 
kind,  which  the  ancient  rhetoricians  denominated  the 
epidictic.  1795  Charac.  in  Ann.  Reg.  20/1  Philosophic 
dialogues  and  epideiktic  orations.  1874  Farrar  Christ 
(ed.  2  >  II.  xxxv,  He  would  not  work  any  epideictic  miracle 
at  their  bidding. 

t  Epidemial,  a.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  cpidemial,  f. 
epidemic  (see  Epidemy).]  =  Epidemic  a.  A.  r. 

1607  DekkerA'w^.  Conjur.  (1842)  76  Barbarisme  was  now 
growne  to  be  an  epidemiall  disease.  1627  Bp.  Wren  Serm. 
15  The  Epidemiall  prophanation  of  our  times,  a  1641  Bp. 
Mountagu  Acts  <5*  Mon.  (1642)  184  To  cure  diseases  epide¬ 
miall.  1710  T.  Fuller  Pharm.  Extemp.  94.  1809  Pearson 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIX.  317  That  very  common  and  exten¬ 
sively  epidemial  disease  of  our  climate,  the  winter  cough. 

t  Epide'mian,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Epidemy  + 
-an.]  =  prec. 

1599  T.  M[oufet]  Siltrwormcs  56  That  strange  and  Epi- 
demian  sweate. 


Epidemic  (epide-mik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  Fr. 
epidemiqtte,  f.  Spidemie  (see  Epidemy).] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  a  disease :  1  Prevalent  among  a  people  or 
a  community  at  a  special  time,  and  produced  by 
some  special  causes  not  generally  present  in  the 
affected  locality’  ( Syd .  Soc.  Lex.). 

1603  Lodge  Treat.  Plague  B  ij  b,  Epidemick.  .common 
vnto  all  people,  or  to  the  moste  part  of  them.  1622  Bacon 
Hen.  VII.  6  It  was  conceived  not  to  be  an  epidemick 
disease,  but  to  proceed  from  a  malignity  in  the  constitution 
of  the  air.  1783C0WPER  Lett.  29  Sept.,  The  epidemic  fever 
..has  prevailed  much  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  1798 
Malthus  Popul.  (1817)  II.  123  The  endemic  and  epidemic 
diseases  in  Scotland  fall  chiefly,  as  is  usual,  on  the  poor. 
1871  Tyndall  Fragm.  Sc.  (ed.  6)  II.  xii.  280  Reproductive 
parasitic  life  is  at  the  root  of  epidemic  disease. 
fig.  1642  Vind.  King  p.  iii,  The  Epidemicke  trouble  of  our 
age.  1703  Rowe  Fair  Penit.  v.  i.  1921  Contagious  Fury 
And  Epidemick  Madness.  1823  Scott  Pez>eril  xxxv,  In¬ 
fluenced  with,  .the  epidemic  terror  of  an  imaginary  danger. 
1868  M.  Pattison  Academ.  Org.  §  5.  133  The  mania  for  prize 
scholarships,  then  epidemic,  infected  the  curators. 

U  7ionce-use.  Affected  with  an  epidemic. 

1781  Cowper  Conversation  391  We  next  enquire.. Of 
epidemic  throats. 

+  2.  In  more  extended  sense  :  Wide-spread,  widely 
prevalent,  universal.  Obs. 

1643  Milton  Divorce  11.  xiv.  (1851)  97  A  toleration  of  epi¬ 
demick  whordom.  1667  Waterhouse  Fire  Lond.  no  That 
Epidemique  mercy  that  he  hath  obliged  all  by.  a  1745 
Swift  Wks.  (1841)  II.  222  The  trade  of  universal  stealing  is 
not  so  epidemic  there  as  with  us. 

113.  ?  That  is  a  product  of  a  particular  region ; 
cf.  Epichorial.  Obs. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  150  They  have  Arack  or 
Usquebagh,  distilled  from  Dates  or  Rice,  both  which  are 
Epidemick,  in  their  mirth  and  Festivals. 

B.  sb.  An  epidemic  disease. 

1799  Med.  Jrnl.  II.  468  He  observed  the  variolous  epi¬ 
demic  among  a  flock  of  sheep.  1861  Flor.  Nightingale 
Nursing  ii.  ii  There  are  schools  ..  where  ‘children’s 
epidemics  ’  are  unknown. 

fig.  1757  Burke  Abridgm.  Eng.  Hist.  11.  ii.  Wks.  (1812)267 
An  epidemick  of  despair.  1856  Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol.  Dig. 
I.  i.  26  There  are  epidemics  of  opinion  as  well  as  of  disease. 

Epidemical  (epide'mikal),  a.  Also  7  epi- 
dimieall.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.] 

1.  Of  diseases  :  of  an  epidemic  character. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  (1676)  35/1  Cure  us 
of  our  Epidemical  diseases.  1669  Worlidge  Syst .  Agric. 
(1681)  297  Still  and  quiet  Summers  being  the  most,  .subject 
to  Pestilential  and  Epidemical  Diseases.  1728  Morgan 
Algiers  I.  iv.  98  Their  [camels’]  epidemical  Distemper  is  the 
Mange.  1751  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  lxiii.  385  The  plague 
.  .has  been  mostly  sporadic,  seldom  epidemical.  1816  F.  H. 
Naylor  Hist.  Germaiiy  II.  xxii.  316  An  epidemical  malady 
had  raged  among  the  cattle.  1881  Sat.  Rci>.  5  Feb.  172  Colds 
were  epidemical ;  there  were  choruses  of  coughing. 
fig.  a  1640  Jackson  Wks.  II.  380 This  hypocrisie.  .epidemi¬ 
cal  to  this  nation,  c  1680  in  Somers  Tracts  II.  321  Let  such 
a  Prince  beware  of  epidemical  Discontents.  1720  Welton 
Sufi]  Son  of  God  I.  vi.  107  Those  Vices,  which  are  most 
prevalent  and  epidemical  in  the  World.  1780  Cowper  Lett. 
5  Oct.,  That  bashful  and  awkward  restraint,  so  epidemical 
among  the  youth  of  our  country.  1818  Hallam  Mid.  Ages 
(1872)  I.  35  Every  means  was  used  to  excite  an  epidemical 
frenzy. 

b.  Pertaining  to,  characterized  by  an  epidemic 
or  epidemics. 

1798  Malthus  Popul.  (1817)  II.  186  The  common  epidemi¬ 
cal  years  which  are  interspersed  throughout  these  tables. 

i  2.  General,  prevalent,  universal ;  that  is  to  be 
found  everywhere  ;  =  Epidemic  A.  2.  arch,  or  Obs. 

1628  Pym  Sp.  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  h  6ooWedded  to 
the  love  of  epidemical  and  popular  errors,  a  1658  Cleveland 
Rebel  Scot  iii,  Scotland’s  a  Nation  Epidemical.  1774  J. 
Bryant  Mythol.  I.  131  He  had  great  knowledge ;  yet  could 
not  help  giving  way  to  this  epidemical  weakness.  1836 
Sparks  Biog .,  Mather  VI.  vii.  329  Contrary  to  the  epi¬ 
demical  expectation  of  the  country. 

t  b.  nonce-use.  ?  Belongingto  the  whole  people. 
1642  Howell  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  76  That  great  Epidemi¬ 
cal!  Counsell  [Parliament]  wherein  every  one  from  the  Peere 
to  the  Plebeian  hath  an  inclusive  Vote. 

3.  quasi- sb.  pi.  rare ~l.  Epidemical  diseases. 
1802  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  281  What  candour  and  ability  in 
his  History  of  Epidemicals  ! 

Hence  Epidemically  adv.,  in  an  epidemic  man¬ 
ner  :  a.  like  an  epidemic  disease ;  b.  in  a  wide¬ 
spread  manner,  generally,  universally.  Epi- 
de  niicalness,  the  state  of  being  epidemic. 

1641  Frogs  of  Egypt  2  They  were  heretofore  so  Epidemi¬ 
cally  strict.  1657  G.  Starkey  Helmont's  Vind.  29  The 
disease  was  epidemically  malignant,  a  1691  Boyle  Wks. 
VI.  372  An  ingredient  should  be  generally  friendly,  before 
it  be  entertained  epidemically  in  our  daily  diet.  1845 
Stocquf.ler  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  380  Cholera  and 
small-pox  generally  make  their  appearance  epidemically 
once  or  twice  a  year.  1646  W.  Price  Mans  Delinguencie 
4  The  Epidemicalnesse  and  spreading  universality  [of  ini¬ 
quities  and  trespasses]. 

Epidemicity  (e^pid/mrsiti).  [f.  Epidemic  + 
-ity.]  The  quality  of  being  epidemic. 

1880  Sir  J.  Fayrer  in  Nature  XXI.  229/1  Not.  .that  our 
enquiries  should  be  restricted  to  mere  epidemicity  alone. 

Epidemiographist  (e:pidpmi|*rgrafist).  [f. 
next  +  -ist.]  A  writer  on  epidemiography. 

1885  C.  Creighton  tr.  Hirsch’s  Handbk.  Geog.  <5-  Hist. 
Pathol.  I.  140  Its  everyday  occurrence  ..  weakened  the 
interest  of  the  epidemiographists  towards  it. 
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Epidemiography  (epidumi^-grafT.  [f.  Gr. 
tmSripto-s  +  -7 pa<pta  writing.]  A  treatise  upon,  or 
history  of,  epidemic  diseases. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Epidemiological  (epidr'mwlp-dgikal),  a.  [f. 
as  next  +  -ic  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  epide¬ 
miology.  Hence  Epidemiologically  adv. ,  in  an 
epidemiological  manner  or  way. 

1881  M.  Knapp  Disasters  23  This  is  a  new  etiological  fact 
for  epidemiological  societies  to  consider.  1883  Fortn .  Rei> 

1  Aug.  183  The  pathological,  and  epidemiological -ideas  that 
were  current.  1882  Cobbold  in  Linn.  Soc .  Jrnl.  XVI.  187 
Epidemiologically  speaking. 

Epidemiologist  (epidumi^-lod^ist).  [f.  next 
+  -jst.]  One  who  studies  epidemic  diseases. 

1880  J.  FAYREitin  Nature  XXI.  230  The  most  important 
. .  information  to  the  epidemiologist.  1883  Fortn.  Rev. 
1  Aug.  181  An  outbreak  which  epidemiologists  have  always 
been  unable  to  explain. 

Epidemiology  (epid^mi^-lod^i).  [f.  Gr.  in- 
tiypto-s  epidemic  +  -Aoyta  discoursing  (see  -logy). 
Cf.  Fr.  epidemiologic]  That  branch  of  medical 
science  which  treats  of  epidemics. 

1873  J.  P.  Parkin  (title),  Epidemiology',  or  the  Remoter 
Causes  of  Epidemic  Diseases.  1883  Fortn.  Rev.  1  Aug. 
176  It  is  just  here  the  student  of  epidemiology  comes  in  with 
his  *  Distinguo’. 

+  Epidemy.  Obs.  Forms  :  5  epi-,  epydemye, 
impe-,  ipydymye,  ipedemye,  8-9  epidemy. 
[a.  OF.  ypidime ,  impidemic ,  Fr.  epidemie ,  ad. 
late  L.  cpidcmia ,  cpidimia ,  Gr.  kmbrjp'ia  prevalence 
of  an  epidemic,  f.  kmbrjpi-os,  f.  ki n  +  brjpios  people.] 
An  epidemic  disease,  esp.  the  plague.  Also  attrib . 

1472  Sir  J.  Paston  in  Poston  Lett.  No.  703  III.  59  Many 
off  the  sowders  that  went  to  hym  into  Bretayne  been  dede 
off  the  fflyxe,  and  other  ipedemye.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg. 
22/1  A  grete  pestelence  whiche  was  called  the  botch  of  im- 
pedymye.  1494  Fabyan  v.  cxxxv.  121  In  the  yere  folowyng 
dyed  of  the  epedemye  sikenesse,  the  holy  abbesse  of  Ely. 
Ibid.  vii.  612  And  there  also  they  dyed  sore  ofy®  sykenesse 
of  ipydymye.  1809  State  Paper  in  Ann.  Reg.  853/2  How¬ 
ever  this  destructive  epidemy  originated.  1809  Pearson  in 
Phil.  Tra?is.  XCIX.  321  That  constant  epidemy  of  the 
British  islands,  the  winter  chronical  pneumonia. 
fig.  1813  Examiner  15  Feb.  103/1  We  discover  this  wither¬ 
ing  epidemy. 

Epidendral  (epide*ndral),  a.  Bot .  ff.  Epi- + 
Gr.  bkvbp-ov  tree  +  -al.]  That  grows  upon  trees. 

1882  Vines  Sachs’  Bot.  838  Aerial  roots  of  epidendral 
Orchids. 

Epidendric  (epide-ndrik),  a.  Bot.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ic.]  =  prec. 

1880  A.  R.  Wallace  Isl.  Life  307  Epidendric  orchids. 
1885  H.  O.  Forbes  Nat.  Wand.  vi.  iii.  463  The  epidermis 
of  an  epidendric  orchid. 

Epiderm  (e*pid5im).  [ad.  F.  ipiderme ,  ad. 
mod.L.  epidermis ,  cpider?na.\  =  Epidermis  in  its 
various  senses. 

1835-6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  349/1  An  intermediate  layer 
of  unhardened  epiderm.  1845  Lindley  Sch.  Bot.  x.  <1858) 
163  Leaves  are  expansions  of  bark .  .enclosed  in  a  skin  or 
epiderm.  1887  Blackmore  Springhaven  (ed.  4)  II.  xvi.  226 
He  would  not  have  imperilled  the  gloss  of  his  epiderm. 

II  Epide  ‘rin  a.  Obs.  [mod.L.  epi  derma ;  see 
prec.J  =  Epidermis. 

1582  Hester  Seer.  Phiorav.  in.  xxxviii.  54  Many  tymes 
moste  of  them  doe  chaunge  that  subtill  ^kinne  called  of  the 
Doctours  Epiderma. 

Epidermal  (epido-jmal),  a.  [f.  Epiderm  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  th«  epidermis,  whether 
in  animals  or  plants. 

1816  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1843)  II.  385  Its  usual  plan  is 
to  insinuate  itself  between  the  epidermal  membranes  of  the 
leaf.  1835  Bindley  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  I.  146 The  last  cyto- 
blasts  which  the  epidermal  tissue  forms.  1854  Owen  in 
Circ.  Sc.  ( c .  1865)  II.  69/2  The  thick  epidermal  scutes  called 
‘  tortoise-shell  ’.  1873  Mivart  Elem.  Anat.  vii.  238  Snakes 

cast  off  the  entire  epidermal  investment  at  once. 

Epidermatoid  (epidaumatoid),  a.  [f.  as 
next  +  -017).]  Resembling  an  epidermis. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Epidermatons  (epidsumatas),  a.  [f.  Epi-  + 
Gr.  St  pilar-,  stem  of  beppa  skin  +  -ous.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  epidermis. 

1854  Moseley  Astron.  iv.  (ed-  4)  24  That  train  of  epider- 
matous  calamities. 

Epidermeous  (epidaumzhs),  a.  [f.  Epiderm 
+  -(E)ous.l  =  Epidemic. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Epidermic  (epidaumik),  a.  [f.  Epiderm  +  -ic  ; 
cf.  P.  tpidermique .]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  epi¬ 
dermis  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  epidermis. 

1830  R.  Knox  Bedard’s  Anat.  54  Some  physiologists  still 
place  the  horny  or  epidermic  substance  among  the  primitive 
fibres.  1836  -g iTodd  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  127/1  In  the  Trema- 
tode  worms  epidermic  spines  are  seldom  developed.  1872 
Huxley  Phys.  i.  9  The  razor  ought  only  to  cut  epidermic 
structures. 

t  Epidermical  (epidaumikal),  a.  Obs.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -al.]  =  prec.  Hence  Epidermically  adv., 
by  the  epidermic  method  ;  by  means  of  the  epi¬ 
dermis  ;  upon  the  outer  skin. 

*693  J-  Beaumont  On  Burnet's  Th.  Earth  n.  79  Any  Dis¬ 
solution  of  such  a  pitiful  Epidermical  covering.  1852 
Eraser's  Mag.  XLVI.  93  To  fasten  on  a  fillet  of  the  raw 
fish  epidermically.  1854  Badham  Halient.  459  By  apply- 
ing  it  epidermically. 


Epidermidal  (epidaumidal),  a.  [f.  Gr.  km- 
dfppub-,  stem  of  kmbtppiis  +  -al.]  =  Epidermal. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Epidermis  (epideumis).  [a.  mod.L.  epidermis , 
a.  Gr.  cmbeppLts,  f.  km  upon  +  bkpfia  skin.] 

1.  Anat.  The  outer  (non- vascular)  layer  of  the 
skin  of  animals  ;  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  207  They  never  infect,  but  by 
such  a  Touch.. as  cometn  within  the  Epidermis.  1650 
Bui.wer  Anthropomet.  156  They  remain  like  peel'd  Ewes, 
until  their  Faces  have  recovered  a  new  Epidermis.  1774 
Goldsmith  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  xi.  215  The  blackness  lay 
in  the  epidermis,  or  scarf-skin.  1813  Sir  H.  Davy  Agric. 
Chem.  (1814)  57  The  epidermis  is  not  vascular,  and  it  merely 
defends  the  interior  parts  from  injury.  1842  Barham  Ingot . 
Leg.,  Si.  Medard ,  It  fail'd,  .to  raise  on  the  tough  epidermis 
a  lump  or  bump  !  i860  Emerson  Cond.  Life  Wks.  (Bohn  ill. 
31 1  Asquint,  a  pug-nose,  mats  of  hair,  the  pigment  of  the 
epidermis,  betray  character. 

transf  1850  Leitch  tr.  Muller’s  Anc.  Art  %  310.  353  The 
epidermis  of  the  ancient  statues  is  formed  of  the  smearing 
with  wax.  1819  Syd.  Smith  Wks.  (1859)  L  260/2  The  epi¬ 
dermis  qf  the  country  has  hardly  as  yet  been  scratched. 

b.  =  Ectoderm  or  Epiblast. 

1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  An.  i.  55  From  the  epidermis  all 
cuticular  and  cellular  exoskeletal  parts,  and  all  the  integu¬ 
mentary  glands  are  developed. 

2.  Conch.  The  outer  animal  integument  of  a  shell. 
1755  Genii.  Mag.  XXV.  32  Epidermis,  the  marine  cover¬ 
ing,  or  incrustation,  which  is  taken  off  to  shew  the  native 
beauty  of  the  shell.  1828  Stark  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  no 
Shell.. with  a  wrinkled  brown  or  chestnut  epidermis,  and 
glossy  white  within.  1858  Geikie  Hist.  Boulder  v .  91  The 
perfect  shell,  .displayed  its  russet  epidermis. 

3.  Bot.  ‘The  true  skin  of  a  plant  below  the  cuticle  ’ 
(7'rcas.  Bot.). 

1813  Sir  H.  Davy  Agric.  Chem.  (1814''  178  Wheat,  oats,  and 
many  of  the  hollow  grasses,  have  an  epidermis  principally 
of  siliceous  earth.  1880  Gray  Struct.  Bot.  iii.  §  iv.  89. 
1870  Bentley  Bot.  37  Tabular  parenchyma  is  found  in  the 
epidermis. 

Epidermoid  (epidoumoid),  a.  [f.  Epiderm 
-f  -old.]  Of  the  nature  of  epidermis. 

1835-6  T  odd  Cycl.  A  7iat.  I.  385/1  A  cuticular  or  epidermoid 
covering  cannot  be  detected  in  health.  1853  Kane  Grinnell 
Exp.  xxx.  (1856)263  A  clean  screen  between  my  epidermoid 
and  seal-skin  integuments.  1876  Gross  Dis.  Bladder  48 
Epithelial  hyperplasm,  with  epidermoid  transformation. 
Hence  E  pidermoi  dal  a.  =  prec. 

1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  290  Translucent  cellular  plants, 
destitute  of  stomata,  having  no  epidermoidal  layer.  1876  tr. 
Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  466  On  this  border  the  epidermoidal 
layer  extends  and  divides,  becoming,  as  it  were,  fan-shaped. 

Epidermose  (epidaimau-s).  Chem.  [f.  En- 
DF.HM  +  -ose.]  (See  quot.) 

1847-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  166/2  A  small  quantity  of  in¬ 
soluble  matter  [in  the  epidermis]  which  lie  [Bonchardat] 
calls  epidermose. 

t  E  pidi  ate'ssaroil.  Music.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  ini 
upon  +  StaTfocrapajv  the  interval  of  a  fourth.] 
(See  quot.) 

1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  98  This  waye,  some  terme  a 
Fuge  in  epidiatessaron,  that  is  in  the  fourth  above. 

Epidictie,  obs.  form  of  Epideictic. 
Epididymal  (epidrdimal),  a.  [f.  next  +  -AL.] 
Pertaining  to  the  epididymis. 

a  1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  iii.  xxxii.  274  The  Epididymal 
Store-house  of  Man. 

Epididymis  (epidi-dimis).  Anat.  Also  7 
epididimis,  -damies.  [a.  Gr.  emSiSvph,  f.  lm 
upon  +  SiSvpoi  testicles.]  ‘  A  long,  narrow  struc¬ 
ture  attached  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  outer  surface  of  the  testicle,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  coils  of  the  efferent  duct,  which  emerge 
from  it  as  the  vas  deferens  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1610  B.  Jonson  Alch.  in.  iii,  Shee  must  milke  hisEpididi- 
mis,  Where  is  the  Doxie?  a  1652  Brome  Court  Beggar  iv. 
iii,  To  save  his  Epididamies.  1768-74  Tucker  I.t.  Nat.  I. 
480  Animalcules,  .being  never  found,  unless  in  the  cellules 
producing  them,  in  the  epididymis,  the  vas  deferens  and  the 
vesicles.  1870  Roi.leston  Anirn.  Life  134  A  convoluted 
epididymis-like  mass  of  a  yellowish  colour. 

Hence  Epididymi  tis,  I'ath.  [see  -itis],  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  epididymis. 

1849-52  T  'odd  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  991/1  A  lad  . .  affected  with 
epididymitis.  1874  Buren  Dis.  Genii.  Org.  63  In  this  way 
epididymitis  may  sometimes  he  averted. 

Epidiorite :  see  Epi-  prefix. 

Epidote  (e'pidtmt).  Min.  [a.  Fr.  epidote,  f.  as 
if  on  Gr.  *emSoTos,  f.  imScbuvai  to  superadd,  f.  ini 
upon  +  SiSuvai  to  give. 

First  used  in  Fr.  by  Haiiy,  who  explains  it  as  meaning  lit. 
‘qui  a  reyll  un  accroissement  ’  .  Min  era  logic  1801.  III.  112), 
and  as  denoting  a  great  additional  length  in  the  base  of  the 
crystal  as  compared  with  that  of  certain  allied  minerals 
with  which  it  was  previously  confused.] 

A  mineral  common  in  many  crystalline  rocks, 
consisting  largely  of  the  silicate  of  iron  and  lime. 
It  usually  takes  the  form  of  flattened  needles, 
and  has  a  peculiar  yellowish-green  colour. 

1808T.  Allan  Minerals  2  Akanticone or  Thallite, Epidote. 
1879  Rutley  Study  Rocks  x.  T27  Epidote  seldom  gives 
direct  evidence  of  its  derivation  from  pyroxenic  minerals^ 
Hence  Epidotic  a.,  pertaining  to  or  resem¬ 
bling  epidote,  containing  epidote.  Epidoti- 
ferous  a.,  bearing  or  containing  epidote. 

1849  Dana  Geol.  (1850)  565  The  granitic  and  epidotic  veins. 
1862  —  Man.  Geol.  76  An  epidotic  gneiss.  1884  Harper's 
Mag.  159/2  Veins  of . .  epidotiferous  quartz. 


Epigaeous,  variant  of  Epigeous. 
t  Epigaster.  Obs.  [ad.  Fr.  epigastre]  — 
Epigastrium. 

1653  Urquhart  Rabelais  1.  xxvii,  A  smart  souse  on  the 
Epigaster. 

Epigastrial  (epigte-strial\  a.  [f.  Epigastri¬ 
um  +  -al.]  =  next. 

1767  A.  Campbell  Lexiph.  (ed.  4'  130  Get  me  a  feather, 
that  1  may.  .resuscitate  the  convulsive  motion  of  his  epigas¬ 
trial  regions. 

Epigastric  (epigre-strik),  a.  [f.  Epigastr¬ 
ium  +  -ic.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  epigastrium.  Epigastric 
speech  (nonce-use) :  ventriloquism. 

1656-81  Blount  Glossogr.  s.v.  Vein ,  Epigastrick  veins. 
1678  in  Phillips.  1798  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXVTII.  349 
The  heart,  .appeared  to  be  situated  in  the  epigastric  region 
of  the  abdomen.  1804  Abernethy  Surg.  Observe  214  To  avoid 
the  epigastric  artery.  1852  James  Pequinillo  III.  93  A 
gentle  glow .  .was  comforting  the  epigastric  region.  i860 
Milnfs  in  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  igr  Sidney  Rigdon,  a  man., 
subject  to  the  strange  phenomena  of  spiritual  epilepsy  and 
epigastric  speech.  1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  An.  vi.  343 
The  latter  is  again  subdivided  into  two  epigastric  lobes. 

t  Epigastrical,  a.  Obs .  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.] 

=  prec. 

1623  Hart  Arraignm.  Ur.  ii.  4  The  eight  epigastricall 
muscles.  1650  Bulwer  Anthropotnct.  182  The  congress  of 
the  Mamillaries  descendent,  vtith  the  Epigastrical  as¬ 
cendent. 

Epigastriocele  (epigarstrws/d).  Path.  [f. 
Gr.  imyaoTpio-s  +  ktjKtj  tumour.]  An  abdominal 
hernia  near  the  epigastrium. 

||  Epigastrium  (epigse-striilm).  Anat.  [mod. 
L.,  ad.  Gr.  emyaorpiov,  neut.  of  eiuyacrrpios,  f.  tvt 
upon  +  yartryp  stomach.  Cf.  F.  epigastre .]  ‘  That 
part  of  the  abdomen  which  is  immediately  over 
the  stomach’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1681  tr.  Willis’  Rem.  Med.  Wks.  Voc.,  Epigastrium , 
the  same  with  abdomen,  or  the  outward  part  of  the  belly. 
1767  Gooch  Treat.  Wounds  I.  375  The  upper  part  of  the 
Abdomen  is  called  Epigastrium.  1877  Roberts  H a?idbk. 
Med.  (ed.  31  I.  41  Ice.. may  be  usefully  applied  to.. the 
chest  or  epigastrium. 

Epigeal  (epid^f  *al).  [f.  Gr.  kniyuo-s  :  see  next 

+  -al.J  =  Epigeous.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Epigee  (e-pid^f).  [ad.  Gr.  kmyeiou  (Ptolemy\ 
neut.  of  kmytLos  adj.  f.  km  upon,  near  to  +  7 rj 
earth.]  —Perigee.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Epigene  (e-pid^m),  a.  [a.  Fr.  Spighie ,  ad. 
Gr.  kmyfvrjs,  f.  km  upon,  after  F  -yeirrjs  born,  01  i- 
ginating. 

The  Gr.  word  occurs  with  sense  c arising  subsequently  (to 
birth)  ’,  said  of  a  disease,  in  opposition  to  ‘  congenital '. 
This  use  seems  to  be  the  source  of  sense  1 ;  in  sense  2  the 
prefix  is  taken  as  =  ‘  upon  ’,  ‘above  '.] 

1.  Crystallogr.  See  quot.  1823.  By  some  writers 
used  for  pscndo?norphous . 

1823  H.  J.  Brooke  Introd.  Crystallogr.  93  To  one  class  of 
these  [crystals]  the  Abbe  Haiiy  has  applied  the  name  of 
Epigene,  where  a  chemical  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the 
substance  of  the  crystal  subsequently  to  its  formation.  1851 
Ruskin  Stones  Ven.  (1874)  I.  2nd  Pref.  p.  xiii,  The  epigene 
crystal,  formed  by  materials  of  one  substance  modelled  on 
the  perished  crystals  of  another. 

2.  Geol.  Produced  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ; 
opposed  to  hypogene. 

1880  Geikie  in  Nature  XXIII.  No.  575.  4  The  whole 
epigene  army  of  destructive  agencies,  air,  rain,  frost,  etc. 
1882  —  Text  -  bk.  Geol.  iii.  1.  196  Epigene  or  Surface 
Action — the  changes  produced  on  the  superficial  parts  of 
the  earth.  Ibid.  iii.  11.  316  The  word  epigene  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  as.  .antithetical  to  hypogene. 

Epigenesis  (epid^e-n/sis).  Biol.  [i.  Gr.  km 
upon  -t  7 weal*  generation.  See  Genesis.]  The 
formation  of  an  organic  germ  as  a  new  product. 
Theory  of  epigenesis  :  the  theory  that  the  germ  is 
brought  into  existence  (by  successive  accretions'), 
and  not  merely  developed,  in  the  process  of  repro¬ 
duction. 

The  opposite  theory  was  formerly  known  as  the  ‘  theory 
of  evolution  ’  ;  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  of  this  name,  it  is 
now  spoken  of  chiefly  as  the  ‘  theory  of  preformation  some¬ 
times  as  that  of  ‘  encasement  ’  or  ‘  emboitement  \] 

1807  Edin.  Rev.  XI.  81  The  Epigenesis,  .is  what  most 
physiologists  now  assume  as  the  only  true  theory  of  genera¬ 
tion.  1831  Blackiu.  Mag.  XXIX.  68  The  two  styles  of 
conversation  corresponded  to  the  two  theories  of  generation 
— one  (Johnson's)  to  the  theory  of  Preformation  tor  Evolu¬ 
tion) — the  other  (Burke's)  to  the  theory  of  Epigenesis.  1847 
Lewes  Hist.  Philos.  (1867)  Proleg.  §  3  With  Mind,  as  with 
Body,  there  is  not  preformation  or  pre-existence,  but  evo¬ 
lution  and  epigenesis.  1879  tr.  Haeckels  Evol.  Man  I. 
ii.  40  Caspar  Friedrich  Wolff.,  with  his  new  Theory  of 
Epigenesis  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  entire  Theory  of 
Preformation. 

Hence  Epige  nesist,  one  who  holds  the  theory 
of  epigenesis. 

1816  Keith  Phys.  Bot.  II.  364  This  is  the  theory  of  the 
epigenesists. 

Epigenetic  (espid^ne-tik),  a.  [f.  Epigenesis, 
on  the  analogy  of  Genetic.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  epigenesis. 

1883  W.  Arthur  Fernley  Led.  160  Epigenetic  progress 
from  germ  to  organ.  1887  Mind  Oct.  629  He  . .  contends 
for  an  ‘epigenetic’  as  distinguished  from  an  evolutionary 
view  of  the  origins  of  civilisation. 

Hence  Epigene  tically  adv. 


EPIGENIC. 
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EPIGYNOUS. 


Epigenic  (epidgemik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  cmyev-ijs 
(see  Epicene)  +  -ic.]  Originating  above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth. 

1882  A  themeum  28  Oct.  566/3  Great  changes  which  are 
being  wrought  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth ..  partly  by 
epigenic  forces  working  from  above. 

Epigenist  (i'pidgf'nist).  [f.  Gr.  tni  +  yev-  (see 

Epigenesis)  +  -ist.]  =  Epigenesist. 

1875  tr.  Schmidt's  Desc.  <$•  Darw.  45  The  vehement  dis¬ 
pute.  .between  Evolutionists  and  Epigenists. 

Epigenous  (/pi'dg/nos),  a.  Bot.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ous.]  ‘  Growing  upon  the  surface  of  a  part,  as 
many  fungals  on  the  surface  of  leaves’  ( Treas . 
Bot.  1S66). 

Epigeous  (epidjras),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Gr.  imyei-o s 
(f.  etri  upon  4-777  earth)  + -ous.]  Of  plants:  Grow¬ 
ing  close  upon  the  earth. 

1835  Lindley  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  II.  380.  1866  Treas. 

Bot. 

t  E'piglot.  Ohs.  [cf.  OF,  epigTotcO\  Angli¬ 
cized  form  of  Epiglottis. 

1547  Boorde  Brev.  Health  ccxxvi.  77  The  longes,  the 
midryffe,  the  arter  trache,  the  Epiglote.  1578  Banister 
Hist.  Man  11.  39  The  Epiglot .  .ought  of  right  to  be  Gristely, 
that  it  might  without  hurt  admitte  continuall  mouying. 
1594  T.  B.  tr.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  11.  107  Another 
little  instrument,  called  epiglot.  .like  to  a  little  tongue. 

Epiglottic  (epiglf'tik),  a.  [f.  Epiglott-is  + 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  epiglottis. 

1887  Pall  Mall  G.  11  Nov.  7/1  CEdematous  swelling  of 
the  arytaeno-epiglottic  folds.  1888  Sir  M.  Mackenzie Fredk. 
the  Noble  23,  I  found  the  left  ary[teno]-epiglottic  fold  . .  a 
good  deal  congested. 

Epiglottidean  (e:piglpti-d/an),  a.  [f.  mod.L. 
epiglot tide-us  (f.  Gr.  imykajTTiS-,  stem  of  imyXomis 
Epiglottis)  +  -an.]  =  Epiglottic. 

1840  G.  Ellis  Anat.  268  A  mass  of  yellowish  fat,  named 
the  epiglottidean  gland.  1844  J.  Wilkinson  tr.  Sweden¬ 
borg's  Anim.  Kingd.  II.  ii.  39  There  are  also  glands  termed 
arytaenoid  and  epiglottidean. 

Epiglottis  (epiglfrtis).  [a.  Gr.  kmyXcoTTis,  f. 
In t  upon  yXcjTTa  (7 Xwcrcra)  tongue  ;  cf.  Glottis.] 

*  The  erect,  leaf-like  cartilage  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  which  during  the  act  of  swallowing  is  de¬ 
pressed,  and  forms  a  lid,  or  cover  for  the  glottis  * 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  971  The  cauity  giues  way  to 
the  Epiglottis  to  open  and  lift  it  selfe  vp.  1646  Sir  T. 
Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  (ed.  2)  169  Birds  have  no  Epiglottis. 
1746  R.  Tames  Introd .  Moufet's  Health  Impr.  4  The  Ali¬ 
ment  to  be  swallowed  presses  upon  the  Epiglottis.  1847 
Youatt  Horse  ix.  217  The  Epiglottis  is  a  heart-shaped 
cartilage.  1884  Bristovve  Med.  389  Such  swelling,  .may 
affect  mainly  the  epiglottis. 

Epigone  1  (e’pig^un).  rare.  [In  pi.  a.  Fr.  epi¬ 
gones  ,  ad.  L.  epigoni,  a.  Gr.  kmyovoi,  pi.  of  eni- 
yovos  born  afterwards,  f.  km  upon,  after  -F  - yoros , 
f.  root  of  yiyvtoOai  to  be  born. 

The  designation  oL  knCyovoi  (L.  Epigoni )  was  applied  esp. 
to  the  sons  of  the  seven  heroes  who  led  the  war  against 
Thebes ;  the  mod.  use  is  in  allusion  to  this.] 

One  of  a  succeeding  generation.  Chiefly  in  pi. 
the  less  distinguished  successors  of  an  illustrious 
generation.  Also  in  L.  form  (chiefly  with  initial 
capital)  Epi  goni. 

1865  Athenxiun  No.  1989.  799/1  Epigones  in  the  land  of 
Erasmus.  1884  R.  T.  Ely  Pol.  Econ.  9  That  economic 
system  which  the  epigones  in  political  economy  contem¬ 
plate  with  awe. 

Epigone 2  (e*pig^«n).  Bot .  [ad.  mod.L.  epi - 
gonium ,  f.  Gr.  km  upon  +  yovrj ,  yovos  seed.]  The 
membranous  bag  or  flask  which  encloses  the 
spore- case  of  a  liverwort  or  scale -moss  when 
young.  Also  the  nucule  of  a  Chara. 

1866  in  T7"eas.  Bot.  1870  Bentley  Bot.  367  The  case  of 
the  archegonium  is  called  the  epigone. 

Epigram  (epigram).  Also  6-7  epigramme, 
(6  epigrame,  7  epigramm).  [ad.  F.  epigramme , 
ad.  L.  epigramma ,  Gr.  kmypafx/xa,  f.  kmypacptiv,  f. 
km  upon  +  ypcupeiv  to  write.] 
f  1.  An  inscription,  usually  in  verse  ;  =  Epigraph  1. 

1552  Huloet,  Epigrame  or  superscription.  1567  Drant 
Horace'  Epist.  1.  vii.  D  iij,  Led  by  pompe  wyth  Sergeaunts 
sad  the  Epigrammes  to  graue.  1606  Holland  Sneton. 
Introd.  4  The  Epigramme  of  the  former  is  extant  among  the 
Antiquities  of  Rome  citie.  1699  Bentley  Phal.  xviii.  528 
The  Epigram,  that  was  written  upon  the  public  Sepulchre  at 
Athens.  1782  V.  Knox  Ess.  I.  264  Inscriptions,  for  such 
are  epigrams  according  to  the  original  meaning,  a  1876 
M.  Collins  in  Pen  Sketches  I.  246  What  the  Greeks  meant 
by  an  epigram  was  simply  an  inscription,  and  its  primary 
use  was  funereal. 

2.  A  short  poem  ending  in  a  witty  or  ingenious 
turn  of  thought,  to  which  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
position  is  intended  to  lead  up. 

1538  Leland  l tin.  VI.  59  If  it  be  so  I  must  amend 
ray  Epigramme  of  it.  1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1653)  756 
Some  learned  Writers  . .  have  compared  a  Scorpion  to  an 
Epigram  . .  because  as  the  sting  of  the  Scorpion  lyeth  in  the 
tayl,  so  the  force  and  vertue  of  an  Epigram  is  in  the  con¬ 
clusion.  1876  Green  Short  Hist.  ix.  $  3.  617  Even  Ro¬ 
chester  in  his  merciless  epigram  was  forced  to  own  that 
Charles  ‘  never  said  a  foolish  thing'. 

b.  loosely  used  for  a  laudatory  poem. 

1872  Ellacombe  Bells  of  C/t.  ix.  493  This  epigrame  [of  date 
1558],  as  it  is  called,  consists  of  sixty-four  lines  in  English 
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verse  in  praise  of  the  said  Robert  Palmer  and  his  sons, 
and  other  friends,  skilled  in  ringing  changes. 

3.  A  pointed  or  antithetical  saying. 

1796  Burke  Regie.  Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX.  51  A  short,  affected, 
pedantick,  insolent,  theatrick  laconism  :  a  sort  of  epigram 
of  contempt.  1884  Church  Bacon  iii.  60  He  liked  ..to 
generalise  in  shrewd  and  sometimes  cynical  epigrams. 

b.  Epigrammatic  expression. 

18..  Ld.  Brougham  Dk.  Bedford  Wks.  1872  I.  393  The 
morbid  taste  for  slander  steeped  in  epigram.  1877  E.  Con- 
der  Bos.  Faith  i.  35  Epigram  is  one  thing,  definition  is 
another. 

t  E'pigram,  v .  Obs.  rare  -1.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

intr.  To  write  an  epigram. 

1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  lxxi.  no  For  this,  does  Martial 
Epigram  upon  it. 

t  Epigrammatarian.  Obs.  [f.  late  L.  epi- 
grammatari-us  (f.  epigrammat-  :  see  next)  +  -an.] 
A  writer  of  epigrams. 

1597  Fp.  Hall  Sat.  1.  ix,  Our  epigrammatarians,  old  and 
late,  Were  wont  be  blamed  for  too  licentiate.  1607  Topsell 
Fourf  Beasts  (1673)  485  In  the  words  of  an  Epigramma- 
tarian  in  our  age. 

Epigrammatic  (e:pigranue-tik),  a.  [f.  L. 
epigrammat-,  Gr.  im ypap.pa.T-,  stem  of  imypappa 
(see  Epigram)  4-  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  epigrams; 
of  the  nature,  or  in  the  style,  of  an  epigram ; 
concise,  pointed. 

^1704  T.  Brown  Praise  of  Poverty  Wks.  1730  I.  94  An 
epigrammatick  poem  is  more  charming  than  Homer  or  Virgil. 
1750  H.  Walpole  Lett.  H.  Mann  (1834)  II.  No.  213.  335 
The  sting  is  very  epigrammatic.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog. 
II.  674  Martial,  of  Spain,  the  epigrammatic  poet.  1817 
Coleridgb  Blog.  Lit.  I.  i.  18  The  logic  of  wit,  conveyed 
in  smooth  and  strong  epigrammatic  couplets.  1841-4  Emer¬ 
son  Ess.  xvi.  Manners  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  217  Scott’s  . .  lords 
brave  each  other  in  smart  epigrammatic  speeches.  1876 
Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S.  V.  xli.  4  He  wrote  with  vivacity  and 
sometimes  with  epigrammatic  terseness. 

Epigramma'tical.a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.]  =  prec. 

1605  Camden  Rem.  (1637)  327  If  you  will  reade  carping 
Epigrammaticall  verses  of  a  Durham  Poet  against  Ralfe 
the  Prior,  a  1623  — (J.),  Our  good  epigrammatical  poet, 
old  Godfrey  of  Winchester.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  74 
TP  2  Epigrammatical  Turns  and  Points  of  Wit. 

Epigrammatically  (e^pigramie-tikalE,  ad-J. 
[f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In  an  epigrammatic  manner  ; 
with  the  terseness  and  ‘  point  ’  befitting  an  epigram. 

1823  Edin.  Rev.  XXXVIII.  59  Who  makes  it  almost  a 
rule  to  say  every  thing  epigrammatically.  1837  Dickens 
Picksu.  xv,  4  Person’s  a  waitin’,'  said  Sam,  epigrammati¬ 
cally.  1882  J.  Hawthorne  Fort.  Fool  1.  xx,  To  put  it 
epigrammatically  —  if  you  were  to  leave  me  a  thousand 
pounds  as  a  legacy,  I  would  chuck  it  into  the  fire. 

Epigrammatism  (epigne-matiz’m).  [f.  L., 
epigrammat-  (see  Epigrammatic)  4-  -ism.]  Epi¬ 
grammatic  style. 

1813  Jane  Austen  Let.  4  Feb.  (1870)  The  playfulness  and 
epigrammatism  of  the  general  style,  a  1849  Poe  F.  S.  Osgood 
Wks.  1865  III.  95  A  rich  tint  of  that  epigrammatism  for 
which  the  poetess  is  noted. 

Epigrammatist  (epigrae-matist).  [ad.  late 
L.  epigraminatist-a,  ad.  Gr.  hnypappaTiarrj^,  f. 
i  my  pappari^uv  (see  next).]  A  maker  of  epigrams. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  1.  xi  (Arb.)  41  Others  . .  in 
short  poemes  vttered  pretie  merry  conceits,  and  these  men 
were  called  Epigrammatistes.  1598  Marston  Pygmal.  136 
Now  by  the  whyps  of  Epigramatists,  lie  not  be  lasht  for 
my  dissembling  shifts.  1622  Peacham  Compl.  Gentl.  x. 
(1634)  89  In  Martiali  you  shall  see  . .  a  true  Epigrammatist. 
1756-82  J.  Warton  Ess.  Pope  (1782)  II.  xii.  355  [Donne’s] 
grandfather  on  the  mother’s  side  was  Heywood  the  epi¬ 
grammatist.  1814  D’Israeli  Quarrels  A  uth .  (1867)  385  This 
familiar  comparison  of  a  MS.  with  a  squeezed  orange  pro¬ 
voked  the  epigrammatists.  1873  Black  Pr.  Thule  ii.  17,  I 
shouldn’t  advise  a  young  man  to  marry  an  epigrammatist. 

Epigrammatize  (epigne-mataiz),  v.  [ad. 
Gr.  kmypapifMTi'fciv,  f.  kmypapipia  (see  EPIGRAM).] 

1.  intr.  To  compose  epigrams ;  to  speak  or 
write  in  the  epigrammatic  style. 

1811  Ann.  Reg.  40  They  may  pun  and  epigrammatise. 
1872  Liddon  Elan.  Relig.  vi.  210  Men  do  not  ..  epigram¬ 
matize  with  the  bitterness  of  Voltaire. 

2.  traits.  To  express  in  the  form  of  an  epigram, 
or  with  epigrammatic  brevity  and  point. 

1691  Wood  Aih.  Oxon.  1. 125  These  answers  are  Epigram- 
matiz’d  by  an  admired  Muse  of  our  Nation.  1864  Lowell 
Fireside  Trav.  318  Voltaire  . .  epigrammatized  the  same 
thought  when  he  said,  Le  superflu ,  chose  tres-necessa i re. 

3.  To  make  the  subject  of  an  epigram. 

1862  Thornbury  Turner  I.  9  Voltaire  was  epigrammatized 
by  Young. 

Hence  Epigra’mmatizer,  one  who  epigram- 
matizes  ;  Epigrammatizing1  vbl.  sb. 

1870  Lowell  Study  Wind.  (1886)  363  He  was  . .  the  con¬ 
denser  and  epigrammatiser  of  Bolingbroke.  1872  Hindley 
in  y.  Taylor s  (Water  Poet )  Wks.  p.  vii,  His  poetizing, 
epigrammatizing,  and  anagrammatizing  on  passing  events. 

II  Epigramme  (cpzgram).  Cookery.  [Fr. ;  app. 
a  fanciful  use  of  epigramme  =  Epigram.]  A 
name  given  to  small  cutlets  of  mutton,  veal,  etc. 
dressed  in  a  particular  manner. 

1736  Bailey,  Epigramme.  1825  T.  Lister  Granby  vii. 
(1836)  40  The  very  eider-down  of  eatables !  Oh,  it  was 
quite  like  eating  air  !  And  then,  his  epigrammes  ! 

t  Epigra  mmical,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Epi¬ 
gram  +  -ic  4-  -al.]  =  Epigrammatical. 

1606  Choice ,  Chance ,  ff_c.  (1881)  66,  I  wrote  a  kind  of  epi- 
grammicall  sonnet  in  this  manner. 


t  E'pigrammist.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Epigram  4- 
•ist.  Cf.  It.  epigrammista.l  —  Epigrammatist. 

a  1635  Naunton  Fragtn.  Reg.  (1870)  35  There  is  an  Epi- 
grammist  that  saith,  that  Art  and  Nature  had  spent  their 
excellencies  in  his  fashioning. 

Epigraph  (e-pigraf).  Also  7  epigraphe.  [ad. 
Gr.  tmypatprj  inscription,  f.  eviypcupuv  to  write 
upon,  f.  tni  upon  4-  ypcupeiv  to  write.  In  Fr.  ipi- 
graphe.'] 

1.  An  inscription  ;  esp.  one  placed  upon  a  build¬ 
ing,  tomb,  statue,  etc.,  to  indicate  its  name  or 
destination  ;  a  legend  on  a  coin. 

1624  Fisher  in  White's  Repl.  Fisher  Pref.  v,  These  words 
. .  which  should  serue  as  an  Epigraph  vpon  all  their  houses. 
1662  Evelyn  Diary  (1818)  3  Oct.,  Dr.  Meret  . .  shew’d  me 
. .  the  statue  and  epigraph  under  it  of  that  renowned  phy- 
sitian  Dr.  Harvey.  1697  —  Nnmisjn.  iii.  99  And  this  Epi¬ 
graph,  Quid  me  Persequcris.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat. 
V.  90  The  epigraph  on  the  face,  instead  of  the  exurgue,  is 
the  precise  Oriental  custom  of  this  day.  1832  Thiri.wall 
in  Philol.  Mus.  I.  495  The  epigraph  of  the  thousand  citizens 
who  fell.. at  Chceronea.  1866  Reader  28  July  684  The 
oldest  Samaritan  epigraph  now  existing,  which  had  been 
found  immured  in  the  wall  of  a  mosque. 

f  2.  The  superscription  of  a  letter,  book,  etc. ; 
also,  the  imprint  on  a  title-page.  Obs. 

1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  i.  1  Our  apostle  puts  in 
two  words  into  the  epigraph  of  this  epistle,  which  he  left 
out  in  the  former.  1642  Sir  E.  Df.ring  Sp.  071  Relig.  14 
Dec.  v.  20  You  shall  find  it . .  in  the  Epigraphe  of  the 
Canons  and  Decrees,  a  1734  North  Exam.  iii.  vi.  §  116. 
503  As  he  fronts  it  in  the  brazen  Epigraph  of  his  new  Work. 
1812  Mo7ithly  Rev.  LXVII.  145  Geneva  was  adopted  for 
the  epigraph  of  the  title-page.  1826  Southey  Lett,  to  Bntlcr 
217  He  was  of  opinion  that  a  diviner  impulse  had  led  him 
to  chuse  that  epigraph  [the  title  of  a  book]. 

3.  A  short  quotation  or  pithy  sentence  placed 
at  the  commencement  of  a  work,  a  chapter,  etc. 
to  indicate  the  leading  idea  or  sentiment ;  a  motto. 

1844  Mrs.  Browning  So7i7iets  fro7)i  Portuguese  xlii.  Wks. 
(1869)  III.  229  And  write  me  new  my  future’s  epigraph. 
i860  S.  Lover  Leg.  Sto>\  (ed.  10)  i,  The  beautiful  ballad 
whence  the  epigraph  of  this  story  is  quoted.  1874  Lewes 
Probl.  Life  4*  Mind  I.  123  That  phrase  which  is  placed  as 
an  epigraph  to  this  chapter. 

transf  1858  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  I.  iii.  v.  171  The  Epigraph 
and  Life-motto  which  John  the  Steadfast  had  adopted. 

Epigraph  (e-pigraf),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trails. 
To  furnish  with  an  epigraph. 

i860  Motley  Netherl.  (1867)  I.  526  note,  Also  a  paper 
epigraphed  ;  ‘  Lo  que  dijo  J.  B.  Piata  a  Don  Juan  de  India- 
quez,'  24  June,  1586. 

Epigrapher  (/pi  grafsi).  [f.- Epigraph- y  4- 

-ER  k]  =  EPIGRAPHIST. 

1887  Co7ite7/ip.  Rev.  LI.  562  It  is  a  new  doctrine  that  the 
most  meritorious  field-work  will  make  a  man  a  linguist,  an 
epigrapher,  and  an  historian. 

Epxgraphic  (epigrre-fik),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Epi¬ 
graph  4-  -ic.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  inscriptions,  or  to 
epigraphy. 

185811.  Pattison  Ess: ( i  889)  1 1. 341  To  bring  up  a  loose  ana- 
logy  of  this  sort  against  epigraphic  evidence  is  simply  childish. 
1881  R.  Lanciani  in  Athenoeinn  9  Apr.  498/3  Being  mostly 
formed  of  a  single  letter,  they  escape  an  epigraphic  recon¬ 
struction.  1883  I.  Taylor  Alphabet  I.  266  Unsuitable  for 
an  epigraphic  alphabet. 

B.  sb.  In  pi.  The  science  of  inscriptions. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Hence  Epigra  phical  a.  —  Epigraphic  a.  Epi- 
gra'phically  adv .,  in  an  epigraphic  manner ;  from 
the  point  of  view  of  epigraphic  science. 

1881  Sayce  in  Athe7i%7im  13  Aug.  208/3  Skill  in  reading 
Talmudic  literature  does  not  necessarily  imply  epigraphical 
skill  as  well.  1884  Athenxu7n  13  Sept.  344/1  The  author 
summed  up  the  existing  records  . .  annalistic,  literary,  and 
epigraphical.  1884  Christian  Treas.  Feb.  118/1  This  epi¬ 
graphical  silence  of  the  Holy  Land.  1883  1.  Taylor  Al¬ 
phabet  1.  133  Epigraphically  of  the  same  age. 

Epigraphist  (/pi’grafist).  [f.  Epigraph-y  v 
-1ST.]  A  student  of,  or  authority  on,  inscriptions. 

1865  Merivale  Ro7)t.  E)np.  VIII.  lxvii.  300  Borghesi,  the 
great  epigraphist.  1869  J.  Baldwin  Preh.  Nations  iv.  170 
Epigraphists  . .  use  a  method  that  is  much  too  convenient. 

Epigraphy  (z'pi-grafi).  [f.  Epigraph  ;  see 

-GRAPHY.] 

1.  Inscriptions  collectively. 

1851  D.  Wilson  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  iv.  ii.  215  Its  philo¬ 
logical  features  appear  to  be  foreign  to  Irish  epigraphy. 
1877  J.  Northcote  Catacombs  1.  vi.  113  The  language  of 
Christian  epigraphy  was  not  created  in  a  day.  1882 
Contemp.  Rev.  Dec.  921  note ,  The  records  of  epigraphy 
constitute  a  fair  test  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  as  far 
as  the  upper  classes  are  concerned. 

2.  The  science  concerned  with  the  interpretation, 
classification,  etc.  of  inscriptions.  Often  in  nar¬ 
rower  sense  :  The  palteography  of  inscriptions. 

1863  Sat.  Res'.  18  July  95  The  science  of  epigraphy  . . 
seems  still,  as  far  as  Britain  is  concerned,  to  be  quite  in  its 
infancy.  1885  Athenseum  No.  2985.  45  Aramaic  epigraphy 
has  made  startling  progress  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Epigynous  (fpi'dginas),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Epi-  4 
gyn-  (in  Bot.  used  for  ‘  female  organ,  pistil  ’ ;  a. 
Gr.  yvv-T))  4-  -ous.]  That  is  placed  upon  the 
ovary;  growing  upon  the  summit  of  the  ovary. 
Said  of  the  stamens  or  corolla ;  hence  of  plants 
in  which  these  are  so  placed. 

1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  Introd.  xxvii,  [The  Stamens] 
appear  to  proceed  from  the  apex  of  an  inferior  ovarium,  in 
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which  case  they  are  named  epigynous.  1882  Vines  Sachs' 
Bot.  559  The  flower  finally  is  epigynous  when  it  possesses 
an  actually  inferior  ovary. 

So  Epigyny,  the  character  or  quality  of  being 
epigyn°us. 

1887  Athenaeum  to  Dec.  787/3  The  shortening  of  the  axis 
within  the  flower  itself,  giving  the  transition  from  hypogyny 
through  perigyny  to  epigyny. 

Epihyal  (epihai'al),  a.  Ana/,  [f.  Epi-  +  Hy- 
'  (oid)  +  -al.]  That  is  placed  upon  the  hyoid  bone. 
Applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  hyoid  arch  ;  also, 
to  a  bone  found  in  certain  fishes. 

1854  Owen  She/.  <5-  Teeth  (1855)  17  The  haemapophysis  is 
a  broader,  slightly  arched  bone  ;  the  upper  division  is  called 
epihyal.  1880  Gunther  Fishes  58  It  consists  of  three  seg¬ 
ments,  the  epihyal,  ceratohyal,  which  is  the  longest  and 
strongest  piece,  etc.  1881  Mivart  Cat  78  To  the  end  of 
this  is  again  annexed  another  long  bone,  called  the  epihyal. 

t  Epiky.  Ohs.  Also  6  epieay,  -cheia.  [ad. 
Gr.  hnuntia,  f.  bnuK-qs  reasonable,  f.  «tr  accord¬ 
ing  to  +  (t’*os  likely,  reasonable.  Cf.  OF.  cpyeykie 
(14th  c.).]  Reasonableness,  equity,  as  opposed 
to  rigid  law. 

1508  Fisher  7  Penit.  Ps.  in  Wks.  1. 261  Epicheia  whiche  is 
proprely  the  mynde  of  the  lawe.  1531  Dial.  Laws  Eng.  1. 
xvi.  (1638)  28  His  equity  or  Epieay.  1549  Latimer  Serm. 
v.  O  iiij,  For  auoydyng  disturbaunce  in  the  commune- 
wealth,  such  an  epiky  and  moderacion  maye  be  vsed  in  it 
[this  law]. 

Epilate  (e'pil^t),  v.  [f.  Fr.  epil-er  (f.  e-  for  es- 
L.  ex  out  +pil-us  hair)  +  -ate3.]  trans.  To  pull 
out  or  eradicate  (hair). 

1886  Frazer  in  N.  Q.  7th  Ser.  II.  298/2,  I  have  by  epi¬ 
lating  such  [white]  hairs  and  stimulating  the  part  succeeded 
in,  etc. 

Epilation  (epilih'jbn).  [a.  Fr.  epilation,  f. 
epiler  (see  prec.).]  The  action  of  pulling  out  or 
eradicating  hair. 

1878  Duhring  Dis.  Skiti  281  Epilation  is  recommended 
strongly  by  Hebra  and  others. 

tE’pilency.  Ohs.  Also  4  epilence,  -eye.  [ad. 
late  L.  epilencia,  -lensia,  -lempsia,  a.  Gr. 
ipla,  var.  of  eniKtjipia  :  see  Epilepsy.]  =  Epilepsy. 

U398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vn.  x.  (1495)  229  Epy- 
lencia  lettyth  but  the  pryncypal  chambres  of  the  brayne.] 
Ibid.  230  They  that  haue  . .  Epylencye  thei  fele  not  tofor- 
honde  whan  they  shal  falle.  Ibul.,  Pyany  born  and  dronken 
helpith  moche  ayenst  Epylence.  [1540  Boorde  The  Bake 
for  to  Lerne  C  iij  b,  The  fallyng  sycknes  called  Epilencia.] 

+  Epilentic,  a.  Ohs.  In  4  epulentyk,  epy- 
lentyk,  6  epilentyeke.  [a.  OF.  epilentic,  ad.  late 
L.  epilenticus,  epilemticus ,  Gr.  *em\TiiJ.irTiK<js,  var. 
of  imX’qnTiKos :  see  Epileptic.]  =  Epileptic. 

1398  T  revisa  Barth.  De  P .  R .  v.  iii.  (1495^  106  Lunatyk 
and  epulentyk  men.  1542  Boorde  Dyetary  xxxii.  (1870) 
294  Venson,  hare-flesshe.  .be  not  good  for  Epilentyeke  men. 

quasi-j^.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vii.  x.  230  The 
Epylentyk,  that  is  hym  that  hathe  the  fallynge  euyll. 

Hence  +  Epilentical,  a.  —  Epileptical. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  409/3  After  this  machomete  fyl 
ofte  be  thepylentycal  passyon. 

t  E’pileny.  Obs.  ra7'e~x.  [ad.  Gr.  kmXrjviov 
(/i*Aos)  (song)  of  the  vintage,  f.  kni  +  Arjvos  wine- 
vat.]  A  song  in  praise  of  wine  ;  a  drinking  song. 

1708  Motteux  Rabelais  v.  xlv,  Then  she  . .  made  him  sing 
an  Epileny,  inserted  in  the  Figure  of  the  Bottle. 

+  E*pilepse.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [ad.  Gr.  67 n\rj\pia.'] 
=  Epilepsy. 

1804  J.  VVhitehouse  To  Febris  in  Poet.  Register  92  That 
hideous  choir,  Marasmus,  Epilepse,  and  Frenzy  dire  ! 

+  Epilepsian,  a.  Obs.  rare -1.  [f.  Epilepsy 
+  -an.]  =  Epileptic. 

1627  H.  Burton  Bait  big  Pope's  Ball  43  So  his  epilepsian 
or  comitial  fit,  but  a  trance,  wherein  he  talked  with  his 
Angel  Gabriel. 

Epilepsy  (e*pilepsi).  Path.  Also  6-8  epi- 
lepsie.  See  also  Epilency.  [a.  OF.  epilepsie , 
ad.  L.  epilepsia ,  a.  Gr.  kmArjif/ia,  f.  hri\a/if!av€iv 
to  take  hold  of,  f.  km  upon  +  Aapi&avciv  to  take.] 
A  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  characterized  (in 
its  severer  forms)  by  violent  paroxysms,  in  which 
the  patient  falls  to  the  ground  in  a  state  of  un¬ 
consciousness,  with  general  spasm  of  the  muscles, 
and  foaming  at  the  mouth.  The  Eng.  name  is 
falling  sickness  (now  little  used). 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  35  The  same  . .  is  good  for  the 
Epilepsie,  or  falling  sicknesse.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  iv.  i.  51 
My  Lord  is  falne  into  an  Epilepsie  ;  This  is  his  second  Fit. 
1658  J.  R.  tr.  Mouffet's  Theat.  Ins.  1098  By  their  smell  the 
Epilepsie  that  firiseth  from  the  strangling  of  the  Mother,  is 
discussed.  1757  Burke  Abridgm.  Eng.  Hist.  Wks.  (1812) 
X.  196  The  epilepsy  was  by  the  Romans  . .  called  Morbus 
Sacer.  1843  Lever  J.  Hinton  xxxiv.  (1878)232  His  features 
worked  like  one  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy.  1850  W.  Irving  Ma¬ 
homed  vi.  (1853)  32  Some  of  his  adversaries  attributed  them 
to  epilepsy. 

Epileptic  (epile’ptik),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7  epi- 
leptique,  -ticke.  See  also  Epilentic.  [a.  F. 
cpileptique ,  ad.  L.  epilepticus ,  a.  Gr.  kmXrjTTTucus, 
f.  imRanfiavtiv  (see  prec.).] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  epilepsy  ;  of 
the  nature  of  epilepsy. 

1608  L.  Machin  Du?nbe  Knight  ill,  But  lie  forestall 
thine  Epileptique  fits,^  And  by  my  plots  breed  thy  destruc¬ 
tion.  1651  Biggs  Few  Disp.  190  p  592  The  epileptick 
fumes  shall  come  that  way  out  of  the  Drain.  1794-6  E. 


Darwin  Zoott.  I.  325  It  appears  . .  that  reverie  is  a  disease 
of  the  Epileptic  or  Cataleptic  kind.  1840  Barham  Ingot. 
Leg.,  Pass,  in  Life  H.  Harris  A  formidable  epileptic 
attack.  1878  A.  Hamilton  Nerv.  Dis.  103  Epileptic  coma 
can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  that  of  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
1889  F.  Clark  Papers  on  Surg He  had  two  epileptic  fits. 

2.  Affected  with  epilepsy. 

1605  Shaks.  Lear  11.  ii.  87  A  plague  vpon  your  Epilepticke 
visage.  1655  Jer.  Taylor  Of  Repentance  vi.  §  7  An 
epileptick  son  doth  often  come  from  an  epileptick  father. 
1681  Colvil  Whigs  Supplic.  (1751)  81  Till  through  his  epi¬ 
leptic  mouth  Those  following  speeches  fierce  and  loud 
Burst  out.  1806  Med.  Jrnl.  XV.  335  In  Russia,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden,  millions  of  children  become  epileptic  from  the 
breast.  1875  B.  Richardson  Dis.  Mod.  Life  44  In  the 
olden  times  . .  to  be  epileptic  or  insane  was,  to  be  possessed 
of  an  evil  spirit. 

B.  sb.  1.  An  epileptic  person.  Cf.  A.  2. 

1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  hi.  xxxiv.  211  Epileptiques  ..  they 
esteemed  . .  Daemoniaques.  1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet 
(R>,  Epilepticks  ought  to  breathe  a  pure  air.  1864  Reader 
No.  94.  485/1  Epileptics  and  idiots. 

2.  In  pi.  Medicines  given  to  cure  or  mitigate 
epilepsy.  1721  in  Bailey  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Epileptical  (epile-ptikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  -f-AL1.] 

1.  =  Epileptic  A.  1. 

1621  Burton  A  fiat.  Mel.  1.  iii.  11.  i,  Headache  followes; 
and  as  Salust  Salvianus  . .  found,  epilepticall,  with  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  humours  in  the  head.  1656  H.  More  Enthns.  Tri. 
21  That  he  was  Melancholy  his  Epilepticall  fits  are  one 
argument.  1727  Lardner  Wks.  (1838)  I.  487  It  was  a  sad 
epileptical  disease.  1819  Byron  Juan  11.  1,  A  kind  of  wild 
and  horrid  glee,  Half  epileptical,  and  half  hysterical. 

2.  fig.  Spasmodic ;  inconstant :  also,  hard  to 
hold  or  retain. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  II.  vi.  §  3.  99  Did  they 
answer  their  promise  which  are  so  commended,  in  Epilepti¬ 
call  intentions,  wee  would  abate  these  qualities.  1646  Evance 
Noble  Ord.  9  It  is  this  that  makes  the  state  of  honour  so 
epilepticall,  so  slippery. 

Epileptiform  (epile-ptiffum),  a.  [f.  Epi- 
lepti-c  +  -form.]  Resembling  epilepsy. 

1861  Wynter  Soc.  Bees  479  These  fits  were  of  an  epilepti¬ 
form  character.  1876  Bartholow  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  544 
Epileptiform  convulsions  is  a  constant  phenomenon  in  ani¬ 
mals  bled  to  death. 

Epileptoid  (epileptoid),  a.  [f.  Epilept-ic  + 
-oii).]  Resembling  epilepsy ;  of  the  nature  of 
epilepsy. 

1866  A.  Flint  Prlnc.  Med.  (1880)  825  Mild  attacks  having 
an  evident  relationship  to  ordinary  epilepsy,  .may  he  called 
epileptoid  attacks.  1876  Bartholow  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  392 
Epileptoid  seizures,  due  to  tumor  or  other  coarse  organic 
lesion  of  the  brain. 

Epilobe  (e'piloub).  Bot.  [ad.  mod.L.  cpilobium, 
f.  Gr.  hr l  upon  +  Xofi-os  lobe  of  the  ear,  in  plants  the 
capsule  or  pod,  the  name  referring  to  the  position 
of  the  corolla.]  A  plant  of  the  genus  Epilobium 
(N.O.  Onagracett) :  e.  g.  the  Epilobium  angusti- 
fiolium  or  Willow-herb.  Also  in  mod.L.  form 
epilo'bium. 

1861  Barnes  in  Macni.  Mag.  June  133  The  bush,  or  ditch- 
guarded  epilobium.  1864  Thoreau  Maine  IV.  iii.  167  A 
spike  as  big  as  an  epilobium.  1883  G.  Allen  in  Know¬ 
ledge  6  July  1/1  The  epilobes  and  the  St.  John's  worts  are 
coming  out  in  blossom  again. 

t  Epilogate,  V.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Fr.  epilog-iur 
+  -ate3.]  trans.  To  speak  the  epilogue  of  (a 
play). 

1652  Urquhart  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  232/1  Did  . .  present 
himself  to  epilogate  this  his  almost  extemporanean  comedie. 

t  Epiloga'tion.  Obs.  In  4-5  epilogaeyon, 
-ion.  [a.  OF",  epilogacion ,  f.  epiloguer  (see  prec.).] 
A  summing  up  by  way  of  conclusion. 

1474  Caxton  Chesse  iv.  viii,  The  epylogacion  and  re- 
capytulacion  of  this  book.  1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W. 
de  W.  1506)  11.  xv.  12 1  Here  foloweth  the  epylogacyon  or 
shorte  repytycyon  of  this  seconde  partye.  a  1529  Skelton 
Col.  Cloute  521  Some  make  epylogacyon  Of  hyghe  predes- 
tynacyon.  a  1547  T.  Key  Erasni.  Par.,  Mark  (1548)  21a, 
By  waye  of  epilogacion  and  gatheryng  of  the  whole  matter 
into  a  brief  summe. 

Epilogic  (epilp  d^ik),  a.  [f.  Efilog-ue  +  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  an  epilogue. 

So  Epilogical  a.  In  mod.  Diets. 

+  Epilogism.  Obs.  [ad.  Gr.  kinXoyiOfibs  f.  im- 
Xofi^eaBai  of  twofold  sense  and  formation  (i)  to 
reckon  over  or  in  addition,  f.  em  over  +  Xoyl£(crdcu 
to  reckon  ;  (2)  see  Epilogize.] 

1.  a.  Calculation,  computation  ;  concr.  number 
reckoned,  b.  Excess  in  reckoning. 

1646  J.  Gregory  Notes  #  Observ.  (1850)  Pref.  2  But  the 
Hellenists  or  G racists  . .  added  what  is  supernumerary  to 
these  Epilogismes.  —  Posthuwa  De  Airis  (1650)  156  But 
where  to  begin  or  end  this  Epilogism,  is  the  Vexata 
Qutestio.  Ibid.  171  It  cannot  bee  but  that  this  Epilogism 
must  bee  detracted  from  the  Hebrew. 

2.  Something  said  by  way  of  epilogue. 

1671  H.  Stubbe  Reply  47  Had  he  been  such  a  Proficient 
. .  he  would  never  have  . .  concluded  a  Discourse  of  this 
Nature,  with  this  Epilogism. 

Epilogist  (Zpi'lod^ist).  [f.  Epilog-ue  +  -ist.] 
The  writer  or  speaker  of  an  epilogue. 

1716  M.  Davies  Ath.  Brit.  iii.  Dissert.  Drama  5  The 
Prologist  and  Epilogist  [in  a  certain  drama].  1885  Times 
17  Dec.  9  The  epilogist  [to  a  play]  is  sometimes  our  political 
remembrancer.  1887  Cheyne  Job  4-  Solomon  234  A  warning 
is  given  to  the  disciple  of  the  Epilogist  1  to  cast  away  the 
thirst  for  books  *. 


Epilogistic  (epitod^i-stik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic.] 
Of  the  nature  of  an  epilogue. 

a  1790  Warton  Milton's  Sm.  Poems  (T.),  These  lines  are 
an  epilogistic  palinode  to  the  last  elegy. 

Epilogize  (^pidod^aiz),  v.  [ad.  Gr.  kmXoyi- 
£((t6cli}  f.  kiriXoyos  Epilogue.]  intr.  a.  To  serve 
as  an  epilogue,  b.  To  write  or  speak  aji  epi¬ 
logue.  c.  trans.  To  put  an  epilogue  to.  Hence 

EpiTogizing  ppl.  a. 

1623  Cockeram,  Epilogize,  to  make  a  conclusion,  or  end. 
c  1665  R.  Carpenter  Pragm.  Jesuit  65/2  Summe  up  the 
lies  that  will  Epilogize  to  the  Epilogue  of  this  Comedy. 
1834-43  Southey  Doctor  (1849)  xl.  i.  96  [Prayers]  with  which 
the  so  called  Evangelical  Clergymen  . .  think  proper  some¬ 
times  to  prologise  and  epilogize  their  grievous  discourses. 
1881  Hales  in  Athenxufn  24  Dec.  851/2  He  [Gower] 
epilogizes  in  these  Latin  lines. 

iransf.  1681  Colvil  Whigs  Supplic.  (1751)  120  When 
thumb  or  hammer  of  a  clock  Gives  the  epilogizing  stroak. 

||  Epi'logO.  Obs.  rare—1.  Sp.  form  of  next. 
1588  R.  Parke  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  363  It  shall 
seeme  rather  an  Epilogo,  then  a  new  relation. 

Epilogue  (e*piVg),  sb.  Also  6  epiloge.  [a.  F. 
epilogue ,  ad.  L.  epilogus ,  a.  Gr.  kmXoyos  the  pero¬ 
ration  of  a  speech,  f.  km  in  addition  +  \6yos  speech.] 
+ 1.  Rhet.  The  concluding  part  or  peroration  of 
a  speech.  Obs. 

1644  Bulwer  Chiron.  48  Commended  the  use  and  signi¬ 
fication  of  this  gesture ;  but  in  Epilogue  onely. 

+  b.  A  summary.  Obs. 

1646  F.  Hawkins  Youth's  Behav.  (1663)  24  If  any  one 
come  on  a  suddain  whilst  thou  talk’st  . .  it  is  seemly  to 
make  a  little  Epilogue,  and  brief  collection  of  what  thou 
deliverest. 

2.  The  concluding  part  of  a  literary  work ;  an 
appendix. 

1564  Brief  Exam.  ******  iiij.  Now  at  length  are  you 
come  to  the  Epiloge  (as  it  were)  or  full  conclusion  of  your 
worke.  Hobbes  LesnatJi.  iii.  xxxiii.  202  A  Preface  in 

the  beginning,  and  an  Epilogue  in  the  end.  1704  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXV.  1610  To  this  Book  he  suhjoyns  an  Epilogue, 
containing  some  general  Corollaries.  1875  Jowett  Plato 
(ed.  2)  I.  jgi  The  epilogue  or  conclusion  of  the  Dialogue 
has  been  criticised. 

transf  1657  G.  Starkey  Helmont's  Vind.  230  For  an 
epilogue  of  his  Feaver,  contracts  a  Chronick  disease.  1882-3 
Schaff  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  560  The  fifth  oecumenical 
council  . .  is  generally  considered  as  a  mere  epilogue  to  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon. 

3.  A  speech  or  short  poem  addressed  to  the 
spectators  by  one  of  the  actors  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  play. 

1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  362  No  Epilogue,  I  pray  you ; 
for  your  play  needs  no  excuse.  1616  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Ciist. 
Country  Epil.,  Why  there  should  be  an  epilogue  to  a  play, 
I  know  no  cause.  1719  Young  Busiris  Epil.,  The  race  of 
critics,  dull,  judicious  rogues,  To  mournful  plays  deny  brisk 
Epilogues.  1756  J.  Warton  Ess.  Pope  (1782)  II.  viii.  50 
His  epilogue  to  the  Tartuffe.  Mod.  The  Epilogue  to  the 
Westminster  Play  appears  in  the  Times  of  to-day. 

transf  and  fig.  1645  Quarles  Sol.  Recant,  x.  xiii,  Folly 
brings  in  the  Prologue  with  his  tongue,  Whose  Epilogue  is 
Rage  and  open  wrong,  c  1788  Burke  W.  Hastings  Wks. 
XIV.  204  You  have  heard  as  much  of  the  drama  as  I  could 
go  through.  .Mr.  Larkins’s  letter  will  be  the  epilogue  to  it. 

4.  attrib. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  viii.  220  The  Hostesse  . . 
ran  after  the  Epilogue-speaker. 

Epilogue  (e*pilpg),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
To  put  an  epilogue  to. 

1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  x.  lix.  261  To  epilogue  our  Tra- 
gedie,  now  Adoniah  acts.  1758  Monthly  Rev.  621  The  whole 
being  epilogued  with  a  most  delectable  poem,  a  1834 1  zAMB 
Final  Mem.  viii.  277  Knowles’  play  . .  epilogued  by  me. 
1889  Sat.  Rev.  21  Dec.  705/1  Mr.  Dobson  . .  prologues  and 
epilogues  the  selection  with  charming  verses  of  his  own. 

tEpiloguize  (/pi'logaiz),  v.  Obs.  [f.  Epilogue 
jA  +  -ize.]  a.  intr.  To  deliver  an  epilogue,  to 
speak  as  one  who  is  delivering  an  epilogue. 

b.  trans.  To  put  an  epilogue  to.  Cf.  Epilogize. 

1634  Milton  Comus  976  The  dances  ended,  the  Spirit 
epiloguizes.  1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  115  ?  158  Doth  epi- 
loguise  and  confesse,  that,  etc.  a  1652  Brome  City  Wit 
Epil.,  Now  let  me  Scholastikewise  For  us  all  Epiloguise. 
1656  S.  Holland  Zara  164  Nothing  appears  hut  a  thick 
Stage  and  a  thin-jaw’d  Poet,  who  thus  Epiloguizes. 

transf  1750  Student  I.  143  (T.),  The  laugh  of  applause, 
with  which  the  charming  companion  of  my  new  acquaint¬ 
ance  was  epiloguising  his  witty  raillery. 

Hence  f  Epi  loguizer ,  one  who  speaks  or  writes 
an  epilogue. 

1748  J.  Hoadley  Epil.  to  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  Go  to,  old 
lad,  'tis  time  that  thou  art  wiser ;  Thou  art  not  fram’d  for 
an  epiloauizer. 

t  Epiloi'mic,  a.  Obs.~°  [f.  Epi-  +  Gr.  Xoip-us 
pestilence  +  -ic.]  ‘  Good  against  the  Plague  or 

Pestilence’  (Phillips  1678). 
f  Epimaee.  Obs.  rare—1.  (See  quot.) 

1541  R.  Copland  Guydons  Quest.  Chirurg.,  The  dysease 
of  epimace,  or  apostumes  of  the  rybbes. 

Eprmacus.  Her.  An  alleged  synonym  of 
Oppinicus,  an  imaginary  beast  resembling  a  griffin. 
1830  in  Robson  Brit.  Her.  Gloss.  1889  in  Elvin. 

Epimeral  (epimD-ral),  a.  Anat.  [f.  Epimer- 
ON  +  -  al  b]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  epimeron. 

1835  6  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  781/2  A  hole  pierced  in  the 
epimeral  piece  near  to  its  inferior  edge.  1877  Huxley 
Anat.  Inv.  An.  vi.  317  The  line  at  which  the  epimeral  is 
reflected  into  the  pleural  membrane, 
quasi-jr^.  1852  [See  Episternal  2.] 
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II  Epimeron  (epimio-rpn).  Anat.  PI.  epimera. 
[f.  Gr.  ini  upon  +  pypos  thigh.]  That  part  of  the 
lateral  wall  of  a  somite  of  a  crustacean  which 
is  situated  between  the  articulation  of  the  ap¬ 
pendage  and  the  pleuron. 

1872  Nicholson  Palxont.  146  The  superior  arc  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  two  lateral  pieces  . .  which  are  termed  the 
‘epimera’.  t88o  Huxley  Cray  Fish  iv.  143. 

Epimyth  (e-pimi]>).  [ad.  Gr.  impvd-tov  the 
moral,  neut.  of  impi/dios,  f.  ini  upon  +  fivdos  fable.] 
The  moral  of  a  fable  or  story. 

[1721-1800  Bailey,  Epimythium,  the  Moral  of  a  Fable.] 
1866  Sat.  Rev.  24  Mar.  364  They  [certain  fables]  go  upon 
almost  ‘  total  abstinence  ’  principles  as  regards  moral  and 
epimyth.  1869  Ibid.  13  Feb.  223  The  way  of  putting  it  is 
so  neat  as  to  require  no  epimyth. 

Epinastic  (epinse-stik),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Epinast-y 
+  -ic.]  Of  the  nature  of,  or  influenced  by, 
epinasty. 

1880  C.  &  F.  Darwin  Movent .  PI.  262,  So  young  that 
their  epinastic  growth  . .  overpowered  every  other  kind  of 
movement.  1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  857  As  long  as  the 
organ  grows  most  rapidly  on  the  dorsal  side,  it  may  be 
termed,  after  de  Vries,  hyponastic ;  afterwards,  when  it 
grows  most  rapidly  on  the  inner  or  upper  side,  epinastic. 

Epinasty  (e*pin£sti).  Bot.  [f.  Epi-  +  Gr.  vaar- 
os  (f.  vaaauv  to  squeeze  close)  +  -Y  3.]  (See  quot.) 

1880  C.  &  F.  Darwin  Movent.  Pl.  5  The  term  epinasty  is 
now  often  used  in  Germany,  and  implies  that  the  upper 
surface  of  an  organ  grows  more  quickly  than  the  lower 
surface,  and  thus  causes  it  to  bend  downwards.  1882  Vines 
Sachs ’  Bot.  859  Geotropism  will  act  in  the  former  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  epinasty. 

Epineural  (epiniu»'ral),  a.  Anat.  [f.  Epi-  + 
Neural.]  Situated  upon  a  neural  arch,  as  a  spine 
of  a  fish’s  backbone.  Also  quasi-jA 

1866  [see  Epicentral]. 

II  Epinglette.  [F.  ipinglette,  dim.  of  epingle 
pin.]  ‘  An  iron  needle  with  which  the  cartridge 
of  any  large  piece  of  ordnance  is  pierced  before  it 
is  primed  ’  (Stocqueler). 

+  Epinicial,  a.  06s.  rare-1,  [f.  as  next  + 

-al1.]  =  Epinician. 

1774  Warton  Hist .  Eng.  Poetry  Diss.  i.  (1840)  I.  p.  xlii. 
note ,  These  [spoils  won  in  battle]  were  carried  in  triumph, 
while  an  epinicial  song  was  chanted. 

Epinician  (epini*sian),  a.  Also  9  epinikian. 
[f.  Epinici-on  +  -  an.]  Celebrating  victory. 

1652  Benlowes  Theoph.  vi.  xlviii,  The  Laureate  King  . . 
Warbles  This  Epinician  Canzon  to  his  Lyre.  1850  Grote 
Greece  11.  lv.  VII.  75  note,  Alkibiades  obtained  from  Euri¬ 
pides  the  honour  of  an  epinikian  ode,  or  song  of  triumph,  to 
celebrate  this  event.  1873  Symonds  Grk.  Poets  v.  120  The 
Epinikian  Ode  was  the  most  costly  and  splendid  flower  in 
the  victor’s  wreath. 

Epinicion  (epinrsi^n).  Also  7,  9  epinikion, 
7  (in  Lat.  form)  epinicium.  [a.  Gr.  imv'uciov 
song  of  victory,  neut.  of  iniv'ucios  adj.,  f.  ini  upon 
+  vtKrj  victory.]  In  Greece,  an  ode  sung  in 
honour  of  a  victor  in  the  games;  a  song  of  triumph 
generally. 

1613  Day  Day  s  Dyall  (1614)  106  That  Creed  . .  is  called 
Epinicium  by  Erasmus,  that  is,  a  song  of  Triumph,  a  1667 
Jer.  Taylor  Serin.  (1678)  243  An  Epinicion,  and  Song  of 
eternal  Triumph.  1698  [R.  Ferguson]  View  Eccles.  Pref., 
He . .  Sung  an  Epinikion . .  too  soon  over  his  fancied  Achieve¬ 
ments.  1782  Warton  Enq.  Rowley's  Poems  69  (T.)  A 
triumphal  epinicion  on  Hengist’s  massacre.  1816  G.  S. 
Faber  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  I.  349  The  sublime  epinicion  of 
Isaiah. 

+  Epinyctal,  a.  06s.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  imuvKT-ios 
by  night,  nightly,  f.  ini  upon  +  vv£,  vvktos  night  + 
-alE]  Nightly. 

1600  Tourneur  Trans f.  Met.  Ded.,  To  thee  this  Epi- 
nyctall  register. 

II  Epinyctis  (epini'ktis).  Med.  06s.  [mod.L., 
a.  Gr.  iniwuris,  f.  ini  4-  vv£  night.]  A  pustule, 
or  an  eruption,  which  appears  only  at  night. 

1676  R.  Wiseman  Chirurg.  Treat,  i.  viri.  44  Epinyctis 
and  Terminthus ;  a  couple  of  angry  Pustules  affecting  the 
Skin  in  the  Arms,  Hands,  and  Thighs. 

Epiotic  (epqp’tik),  a.  Anat.  [f.  Gr.  ini  upon 
+  ous,  uit-us  ear  +  -ic.]  Situated  above  the  ear ;  the 
distinctive  epithet  of  one  of  the  three  bones  which 
together  form  the  periotic  bone.  Also  quasi-rA 

1870  Rolleston  A  nint.  Life  44  The  uppermost  of  these, 
a  forked  bone,  [in  the  perch]  suspends  the  arch  to  the 
squamosal  and  epiotic  bones.  1878  Bell  Gegenbaner's 
Comp.  Anat.  452  The  epiotic  forms  a  second  piece. 

Epipastic  (epipse'stik),  a.  and  sb.  Med.  [f.  Gr. 
ininatjT-os  sprinkled  over  (f.  imnaaotiv,  f.  ini  upon 
+  naamiv  to  sprinkle)  +  -ic.  Cf.  F.  epipastique .] 

A.  adj. 

i860  Mayne  Exp.  Lex.,  Epipastic  Silk,  a  term  for  vesi¬ 
catory  sU. 

B.  so:  A  blister  or  vesicatory. 

1710  T.  Fuller  Phamt.  Extemp.  44  By  plentiful  ..  Epi- 
pasticks.  .appease  the  angry  rage  of  the  Spirits. 

f  E  pipedo  metry.  06s.  ~ 0  [f.  Gr.  inined-os 
(f.  ini  upon  +  nihov  the  ground),  in  Geom.  =  plane, 
superficial  +  -purpia  measurement.]  Explained  in 
Diets,  as  ‘  The  measurement  of  figures  that  stand 
on  the  same  base 

Etymologically  the  word  can  only  mean  ‘  measurement  of 
plane  surfaces’,  though  some  Fr.  diets,  explain  cpipedometrie 
as  '  measurement  of  solids  ’. 


1706  in  Phillips.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1847  in  Craig  ; 
and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Epiperipheral  (e  piperi-feral),  a.  [f.  Epi-  + 
Peripher-y  + -al1.]  (See  quot.) 

1870  H.  Spencer  Princ.  Psychol,  (ed.  2)  1. 11.  vii.  250  Sensa¬ 
tions.  .externally  initiated  or  epi-peripheral. 

Epipetalous  (epipe-tabs),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Epi-  + 
Petal  +  -ous.]  (See  quots.) 

1845  Lindley  Sch.  Bot.  i.  (1858)  15  If  [the  filaments  grow] 
upon  the  sides  of  the  corolla,  they  are  epipetalous.  1870 
Bentley*  Bot.  351  The  stamens  maybe  united  separately  to 
the  corolla,  when  they  are  said  to  be  epipetalous. 

Epiphanous  (/prfanas),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr. 
km(pav-T]s  resplendent  +  -ous  :  formed  with  allusion 
to  next.]  Resplendent. 

1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  xx.  (1865)  373  Twelfth  Day.  .came 
.  .all  royal,  glittering  and  epiphanous. 

Epiphany  1  (zprfani).  Eccl.  Also  4-7  epy- 
phany(e,  epiphanie,  (4  the  pyffanie  =  th’  epy- 
ffanie).  [a.  OF.  epiphanie  =  Pr.,  It.  epifania, 
ad.  late  L.  epiphania  neut.  pl.  (but  often  used  as 
fern,  sing.),  a.  late  Gr.  inupavia  (neut.  pl.  of  adj. 
*im<pavios),  f.  imtfxiivuv  to  manifest,  f.  ini  to  + 
(paivtiv  to  show.] 

The  festival  commemorating  the  manifestation  of 
Christ  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  persons  of  the  Magi ; 
observed  on  Jan.  6th,  the  12  th  day  after  Christmas. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  96  The  thridde  joie  of  that 
levedy,  That  men  clepeth  the  Epyphany.  1389  Eng.  Gild 
45  J?e  thred  shal  bene  \>°  soneday  aftir  hc  fest  of  Epiphanie. 
13. .  Ibid.  103  Ye  Sunday  nest  aftere  the  pyffanye.  c  1410 
Love  Bonaveut.  Mirr.  viii.  (ed.  Pynson)  Cvj,  Of  the  Epy- 
phanye  to  saye  the  open  shewynge  of  oure  lorde  Jhesus. 
1549  Bk.  Com.  Pr.  xixb,  The  firste  Sonday  after  the  Epi- 
phanye.  1661  Ussher  Poiuer  Princes  11.  (1683)  225  The 
sixth  day  of  January,  which  we  call  the  Epiphany.  1782 
Priestley  Corrupt.  Chr.  II.  viii.  133  The  Epiphany  ..  is 
observed  in  the  East. 

attrib.  c  1450  Life  St.  Cuthb.  (Castle  Howard  MS.)  1747 
pan  come  pe  Epiphany  day.  1876  Grant  Burgh  Sch.  Scotl. 
11.  v.  183  The  morning  after  Epiphany  day.  1884  A.  J. 
Butler  Coptic  Churches  Egypt  I.  i.  22  The  large  Epiphany 
tank,  .forms  a  regular  part  of  a  Coptic  church. 

b.  trails f 

1647  Crashaw  Poents  166  May  the  great  time  in  you  still 
greater  be,  While  all  the  year  is  your  Epiphany. 

Epiphany  2  (/pHani).  [ad.  Gr.  knupaveia  mani¬ 
festation,  striking  appearance,  esp .  an  appearance 
of  a  divinity  (in  N.  T.  applied  to  the  advent  or 
‘appearing’  of  Christ),  f.  kirnpavqs  manifest,  con¬ 
spicuous,  related  to  km<paivuv  :  see  prec.] 

1.  A  manifestation  or  appearance  of  some  divine 
or  superhuman  being. 

a  1667  Jer.  Taylor  Semi.  III.  ix.  (R.),  Him.  .they  beheld 
transfigured,  and  in  a  glorious  epiphany  on  the  mount. 
1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  m.  193  The  Grecians  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  these  epiphanies  or  apparitions  of  their  gods 
instituted  certain  Festival-dayes.  1826  E.  Irving  Babylon 
IL  vi.  121  The  second  coming  of  Christ;  the  glorious  Epi¬ 
phany  of  God  our  Saviour.  1847  Grote  Greece  11.  xxx. 
(1849)  IV.  141  Probably  all  . .  sincerely  believed  in  the  epi¬ 
phany  of  the  goddess.  1870  F.  Hall  in  Wilson’s  tr. 
Vishhu-purdha  v.  3  The  first  definition  of  Hayagriva 
makes  him  an  epiphany  of  Vishnu.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul 
I.  164  Transported  beyond  all  thought  of  peril  by  that 
divine  epiphany,  he  [Stephen]  exclaimed,  etc. 

2.  transf.  and  fig. 

1840-1  De  Quincey  Style  Whs.  XI.  257  There  had  been 
two  manifestations  or  bright  epiphanies  of  the  Grecian 
intellect.  1881  Blackie  Lay  Serin,  v.  186  The  statesman 
has  yet  to  make  his  epiphany  who,  etc. 

Epipharyngeal  (eipifarrnd^al),  a.  [f.  Gr. 
ini  upon  +  <papvy£,  ipapvyy-os  +  -(e)al.]  Situated 
above  the  pharynx. 

1871  Huxley  Anat.  Vert.  iii.  57  The  uppermost  articulations 
[of  the  branchial  arches] . .  form  the  epipharyngeal  hones. 

Epiphenomenon  (eipif/hgm/npn).  Path.  Pl. 
epiphenomena.  [f.  Epi-  +  Phenomenon.]  Some¬ 
thing  that  appears  in  addition ;  a  secondary  symp¬ 
tom.  Also  transf. 

1706  in  Phillips.  1731-1800  in  Bailey.  1874  Van  Buren 
Dis.  Genit.  Org .  9^  Stricture  is  only  an  epiphenomenon, 
and  not  the  disease  itself.  1876  Bristowe  Theory  Preset. 
Med.  (ed.  2)  105  Fever  is  always  secondary  to  some  specific 
or  other  disease  of  which  it  is  a  mere  epiphenomenon  or 
symptom.  1882  Nature  XXVI.  640  Trombes  and  tornadoes 
are  short  epiphenomena  of  cyclones. 

||  Epiphonema  (epifonrma).  [L.  epiphonema , 
a.  Gr.  enupuivT] pa ,  f.  km<pcwk€iv  to  call  to,  f.  km 
upon  +  (/xvvkciv  to  speak  out,  f.  (Jian/rj  voice.] 

1.  Rhet,  An  exclamatory  sentence  or  striking 
reflection,  which  sums  up  or  concludes  a  discourse 
or  a  passage  in  the  discourse. 

1579  E.  K.  Gloss.  Spenser’s  Sheph.  Cal.  May  304  Such 
end. ,  is  an  Epiphonema,  or  rather  the  moral  of  the  whole 
tale.  1622  Peacham  Compl.Gcntl.  80  What  excellent  Alle¬ 
gories.,  what  Epiphonema’s.  1659  Hammond  On  Ps.  cxlv. 
17  annot.y  Witness  that  solemn  Epiphonema,  His  mercy 
endureth  for  ever.  1727  Pope,  etc.  Art  Sinking  115  The 
epiphonema  or  exclamation  [may  be  learned]  frequently 
from  the  bear-garden.  1870  tr.  Lange's  Comm.  Song  of  Sol. 
iii.  5  The  epiphonema  to  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  has 
a  subordinate  significance  as  a  refrain. 

b.  transf. 

1664  Evelyn  Sylva  (1776)  649  Those  who  may  take  these 
wonders  for  a  florid  Epiphonema  only  of  this  work. 

2.  (See  quots.) 

1654  L’Estrange  Chas.  I  (1655)  99  The  House  gave  their 


Epiphonema  and  applause  at  every  close  and  period.  1657 
J.  Smith  Myst.  Rhet.  143  Epiphonema  . .  Acclamation,  or  a 
shouting  of  the  voyce.  1678-96  in  Phillips. 

Hence  E^piphonematical  a.,  of  the  nature  of 
an  epiphonema.  E  pipho  nema* tically  adv.}  in 
the  manner  of  an  epiphonema. 

a  1617  Bayne  Diocesan's  Trial  (1621)  3  Christ  in  his 
Epiphonematicall  conclusion  . .  doth  speake  of  the  same. 
1644  Jkssop  Angel  of  Eph.  12  The  Epiphonematicall  sen¬ 
tence  which  is  added  at  the  end  of  each  Epistle.  1605  T. 
Hutton  in  Hicron's  Def.  (1607)  I.  161  Taking  the  word 
Iacob  nominatively,  vocatively,  or  epiphonematically. 

+  E:piphone'me.  Obs.  Also  6  epyphoneme, 
7  epiphonemy.  Anglicized  form  of  prec. 

•589.  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  11.  xi.  (Arb.)  125  The  wise 
man.  .in  th’ende  cryed  out  with  this  Epyphoneme,  Vanitas 
vanitatum  et  omnia  vanitas.  1594  J.  King  On  Jonah { 1618) 
395  The  last  thing  I  proposed  is  tne  sentence  or  Epipho- 
neme,  concluding  the  conclusion.  1636  J.  Cole  in  Ann.  Du - 
brensia  (1877)  55  To  whom  Fame  sounds  an  Epiphonemy. 
1637  Heywood  Dialogues  ii.  123  ’Tis  a  short  song,  and  hath 
as  short  a  theme,  And  yet  it  bears  a  long  Epiphoneme. 

||  Epiphora  (epifora),  [L.  epiphora ,  a.  Gr.  km - 
(popa  a  bringing  to  or  upon,  f.  kmfkpetv,  f.  km  upon 
+  (pkpu v  to  bring.] 

1.  A  sudden  afflux  of  humours ;  esp .  *  a  super¬ 
abundant  flow  of  tears,  or  of  an  aqueous  or  serous 
humour  from  the  eyes  ’  (Sfd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1657  Rhys.  Diet.,  Epiphora ,  involuntary  weeping.  1721- 
1800  in  Bailey.  1875  H.  Walton  Dis.  Eye  144  It  displaced 
the  lower  eyelid  together  with  the  punctum,  and  produced 
epiphora.  1878  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  I.  348  If  accom¬ 
panied  by  troublesome  watering  of  the  eye,  epiphora. 

2.  Rhet.  (See  quots.) 

1678  Phillips,  Epiphora ,  Force  or  Impression,  a  figure 
in  Rhetorick,  in  which  one  word  is  repeated  at  the  end  of 
several  Sentences,  but  differs  from  Epistrophe,  in  that  it 
hath  respect  chiefly  to  the  Matter.  1721-1800  Bailey. 

3.  Logic.  The  conclusion  of  syllogism  or  con¬ 
sequent  of  an  hypothesis. 

1721  in  Bailey;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Epiphragm  (e’pifrsem).  [ad.  mod.  L.  epi- 
phragma ,  Gr.  km<ppaypa  lid,  f.  <7 Tuppaaouv,  f.  km 
upon  +  (ppaaauv  to  fence.] 

1.  Zool.  The  secretion  with  which  a  snail  closes 
the  aperture  of  its  shell  during  hybernation. 

1854  Woodward  Mollusca  11.  162  The  epiphragm  is  a  layer 
of  hardened  mucus,  sometimes  strengthened  with  carbonate 
of  lime  :  it  is  always  minutely  perforated  opposite  the  re¬ 
spiratory  orifice. 

2.  Bot.  A  membrane  closing  the  mouth  of  the 
spore-case  in  urn-mosses  and  fungi. 

[1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  323  The  membrane,  or 
epiphragma,  which  occasionally  closes  up  the  orifice  of  the 
theca.]  1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  341  As  the  Fungus  matures, 
the  upper  part  of  the  peridium  becomes  stretched  and  flat, 
forming  the  Epiphragm. 

+  Epiphy  llospe'rmous,  a.  Bot.  Obs.  [f. 
Epi-  -1-  Gr.  <pv\\o-v  leaf  +  onipp-a  seed  +  -ous.] 
Having  the  seeds  on  the  back  of  the  leaves.  Cf. 
Dorsiferous. 

1704  Harris  Lex.  Techn.,  Epip[h]yllospermous  Plants. 
1706  in  Phillips.  1760  J.  Lee  Bot.  (1776)  150  (Jod.) 
Such  plants  as  are  dorsiferous  . .  have  been  called  also  epi- 
phyllospermous.  1828  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Epiphyllous  (epifi-las),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Epi-  + 
Gr.  <pv\K-ov  leaf  + -ous.]  That  grows  upon  a 
leaf:  predicated  a.  of  parasitical  fungi;  b.  of 
stamens  inserted  upon  the  perianth  ;  c.  of  flowers 
growing  on  the  surface  of  a  leaf. 

.  1835  Lindley  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  II.  380  Epiphyllous; 
inserted  upon  the  leaf.  1872  Oliver  Elcm.  Bot.  1.  v.  51 
There  are  [in  Daffodil]  six  stamens,  inserted  upon  the 
perianth  (epiphyllous).  1874  M.  Cooke  Fungi  128  The  epi¬ 
phyllous  Coniomycetes. 

Epiphysary  (ipi’fisari),  a.  Anat.  [f.  Epi- 
PHYS-is-t-  -ary2.]  =  Epiphysial. 

1861  Bumstead  Ven.  Dis.  (1879)  680  Such  productions  are 
often,  for  a  time  at  least,  movable  upon  the  bone  beneath, 
and  are  then  called  epiphysary  exostoses. 

Epiphysial  (epifrzial),  a.  Anat.  [f.  Epi- 
physi-s  + -al1.]  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  an  epiphysis. 

1854  Owen  Skid.  <V  Teeth  (1855)  227  These  surfaces  .. 
are  developed  on  separate  epiphysial  plates,  which  coalesce 
in  the  course  of  growth  with  the  rest  of  the  centrum. 

II  Epiphysis  (epi  ffsis).  Anat.  PI.  epiphyses. 
Also  7  epiphise,  -yse.  [a.  Gr.  inifvens,  {.■  ini 
upon  +  (jwens  growth.  Cf.  F.  cpiphyse ;  also  used 
in  English  in  17th  and  18th  c.] 

1.  An  extremity  or  other  portion  of  a  long  bone 
which  has  originated  in  a  centre  of  ossification 
distinct  from  the  rest.  Opposed  to  Apophysis. 

1634  T.  Johnson  Farey’s  Chirurg.  vi.  xxvi.  (1678)  147  The 
wand  hath  two  Epiphyses,  or  Appendices,  the  one  at  the 
upper  end,  the  other  at  the  lower.  1688  Moulen  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XVII.  714  The  Cartilage  had  generally  an  Epiphise 
or  two.  1741  Monro  Anat.  led.  3)  39  An  Epiphyse  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  Fracture.  1854  Owen  in  Ctrc.  Sc.  (C1865) 
II.  47/1  These  separately  ossified  ends  being  termed  ‘epi¬ 
physes  '.  1872  Mivart  Elan.  Anat.  ii.  23. 

2.  abstr.  The  process  of  developing  such  a 
growth. 

1862  Sir  H.  Holland  Ess.,  Hum.  Longevity  108  This 
period  of  Epiphysis  or  completion  of  bony  union 

Epiphytal  (epifai-tal),  a.  Bot.  [f.  prec.  +  -al1.] 
Having  the  distinctive  property  of  an  epiphyte. 
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1854  Hooker  Himal.  Jmls.  I.  i.  24  Additional  epiphytal 
orchidaceous  plants.  1872  Oliver  Elem.  Bot.  11.  266  Many 
of  the  tropical  species  [of  Orchids]  are  called  *  air-plants  , 
from  their  being  epiphytal. 

Epiphyte  e'pifoit).  [f.  Gr.  Ini  upon  +  <pvr6v 
plant.] 

1.  Bot.  A  plant  which  grows  on  another  plant ; 
usually  restricted  to  those  which  derive  only  sup¬ 
port  (and  not  nutrition)  from  the  plants  on  which 
they  grow. 

1861  Miss  Pratt  Flower.  PI.  III.  385  Mosses,  lichens  . . 
are  termed  false  parasites  or  epiphytes.  1874  Coues  Birds 
N.  IV.  181  The  true  epiphytes,  like  the  mistletoe,  drawing 
sap  directly  from  the  other  plants  upon  which  they  fix. 
1879  Cassell's  Techtu  Educ.  I.  91/2  The  Vanilla  is  an 
epiphyte,  or  air-plant. 

Jig.  1878  M.  &  F.  Collins  Vill.  Comedy  II.  viii.  91  She, 
a  fragile  epiphyte,  unable  to  exist  alone,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  an  adroit  unscrupulous  villain. 

2.  Path.  A  vegetable  parasite  on  the  surface  of 
an  animal  body. 

1847-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anal.  IV.  144/1  Gruby  detected  epi- 
phytes  in  sycosis. 

Epiphytic  (epifrtik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ic.] 

1.  Bot.  —  Epiphytal. 

1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  264  Of  the  epiphytic  class, 
one  only  is  found  so  far  north  as  South  Carolina.  1874 
Coues  Birds  N.  IV.  197  The  nest  was  hung  in  a  bunch  of 
the  Arceuthobium  Oxycedri,  an  abundant  epiphytic  plant. 
1879  Wallace  Aust?'alasia  xi.  222  Epiphytic  orchids. 

2.  Path.  Of  disease  :  Caused  by  epiphytes  or 
vegetable  parasites. 

1869  E.  A.  Parkes  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  63  Scabies,  and 
the  epiphytic  affections  especially. 

Epiphytical  (epifvtikal),  a.  Bot.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -AL.]  =  prec. 

1861  Athenxum  29  June  862  An  epiphytical  plant  ..  the 
leaves  of  which ..  were  filled  with  pure  water.  1880  Ball 
Jungle  Life  Ittd.  i.  41  The  natives  apply  the  term  banda , 
meaning  slave,  to  all  parasitical  and  epiphytical  plants. 

Epiphytically  (epifrtikali),  adv.  Bot.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ly  -.]  In  the  manner  of  an  epiphyte. 

1854  Hooker  Himal.  Jmls.  I.  i.  22  On  which  a  species 
of  grass  grew  epiphytically.  1875  Griffith  &  Henfrey 
Microsc .  Diet.  s.v.  Calicium ,  Growing,  .epiphytically  on 
other  Lichens. 

Epiphytous  (zpiffitas),  a.  Bot.  ff.  Epiphyte 
+  -ous.]  =  Epiphytal. 

1816  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1843)  I.  385  Regarded  by 
some  of  our  first,  botanists  as  an  epiphytous  fungus,  but 
proved  on.  dissection  to  be  a  true  gall.  1863  Bates  Nat. 
Amazon  ii.  (ed.  2)  29  The  air-roots  of  epiphytous  plants 
which  sit  on  the  stronger  boughs  of  the  trees  above. 

t  Epiple  ctic,  a.  Ohs.  rare-1,  [ad.  Gr.  km- 
itXijictikos  given  to  rebuking,  f.  kmir\r)(Tcruv :  see 
Epiflexis.]  Of  the  nature  of  epiplexis. 

1652  Urquhart  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  292  Instruments  of 
elocution  . .  attended  on  each  side  respectively  with  an 
epiplectick  and  exegetick  modification. 

II  Epiplerosis  (e-pipli®rcn-sis).  [mod.Lat.,  a. 
Gr.  kmwKrjpaxns  overfilling,  f.  kmirRijpottv,  f.  ini  + 
7tA rjpotiv,  f.  7rA.77p?/s  full.]  (See  quot.) 

1847  Craig,  .  Epiplerosis ,  in  Pathology,  overfilling,  ex¬ 
tensive  distension,  as  of  the  veins  or  arteries  with  blood. 

Epipleural  (epiplu®'ral),  a.  Anat.  [f.  Gr.  im- 
Tt\(vp-os  (f.  ini  upon  4-  wAeupa  rib,  side)  +  -AL1.] 
Situated  upon  a  rib.  Also  quasi-r^. 

1866  Owen  Anat.  Vertebr.  1.  43  These  ‘scleral'  spines 
are  termed.  .*  epineurals  ',  *  epicentrals  ’,  and  4  epipleurals 
according  to  the  vertebral  element  they  may  adhere  to. 
1870  Rolleston  A nim.  Life  20  Each  rib.  .has  an  epipleural 
process.  1880  Gunther  Fishes  77  The  abdominal  vertebrae 
have  parapophyses  developed  with  epipleural  spines. 

II  Epiplexis  (epiple'ksis).  Rhet.  [L.  epiplexis , 
Gr.  kniirXy^is,  f.  kmirXTjfTOeiv,  {.  kn L  upon  +  ir\f)<JOiiv 
to  strike.]  (See  quot.) 

1678  Phillips,  Epiplexis ,  A  figure  in  Rhetorick  which 
by  an  elegant  kind  of  upbraiding,  indeavours  to  convince. 
1721*800  in  Bailey  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

II  Epiploce  (epi'plifef).  Rhet.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
kmnXoKTi  plaiting  together,  f.  kmirAk/teiv,  f.  km  upon 
+  irXkntiv  to  plait,  twine.]  ‘  A  figure  of  rhetoric, 
by  which  one  aggravation,  or  striking  circumstance, 
is  added  in  due  gradation  to  another  ’.  ( J.) 

1678-1706  in  Phillips.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1828  in 
Webster;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Epiplocele  (eprpWsil).  Path.  Also  8  epiploo- 
cele.  [ad.  Gr.  km-nRoKr/Xr] ,  f.  imnXoov  (see  Epi¬ 
ploon)  +  K-q\ri  rupture.]  A  hernia  or  rapture  in 
which  a  portion  of  the  omentum  is  protruded. 

1721-1800  Bailey,  Epiploocele,  1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran’s 
Observ.  Surg.  (1771)  Diet.,  Epiplocele.  1849-52  Todd 
Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  986/2  An  epiplocele  ..  might  readily  be 
mistaken  for  an  additional  testicle. 

Epiploic  (epipL?u*ik),  a.  Anat.  [f.  nextk-ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  epiploon  or  omentum. 

1656-81  Blount  Glossogy \  s.v.  Veins ,  Dexter  Epiploick 
veine,  the  second  branch  of  the  spleen  veine.  1731-6  in 
Bailey.  1830  R.  Knox  Bedard’s  Anat.  98  Examples  of 
those  prolongations  are  seen  in  the  omentum  and  epiploic 
appendages. 

Epiploon  (eprpldipn).  Also  6  epiploon. 
[mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  kninXoov,  f.  kmnXktiv  to  sail  or 
float  on ;  the  epiploon  floating  as  it  were  on  the 
intestines.] 

1.  The  caul  or  omentum,  a  fatty  membrane  en¬ 
wrapping  the  intestines. 


1541  R.  Copland  Guydon’s  Quest.  Chirurg .,  What  is 
Epypleon,  and  wherof  is  it  composed  ?  1667  Phil.  Trans. 
II.  552  The  Epiploon,  or  the  Double  Membrane,  which 
covers  the  Entrals  of  Animals,  and  is  fill’d  with  Fat.  1870 
Rolleston  A  nim .  Life  4  The  curtain-like  omentum  or 
epiploon. 

2.  Entom.  (See  quots.) 

1826  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  IV.  115  What  some  regard  as 
a  real  liver,  others  look  upon  as  an  epiploon  or  caul.  Ibid. 
(1828)  IV.  xliv.  219  Chiefly  the  epiploon  or  fat  of  the  larva. 
1834  M'Murtrie  Cuviers  Atiim.  Kingd.  322  The  epiploon 
or  corps  graisseux. 

Epiploscheocele  (eipipl^skifcsrl).  Path.  [f. 
Gr.  imnXo-ov  (see  prec.)  +  Cayfo-v  scrotum  +  fdjXrj 
rupture.]  A  hernia  or  rupture  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  omentum  descends  into  the  scrotum. 

In  mod  Diets. 

Epipodial  (epipJu-dial),  a.  [f.  Epipodi-um  + 
-al.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  epipo- 
dium. 

1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  An.  viii.  510  There  are  very 
large  epipodial  lobes,  by  the  aid  of  which  some  species 
propel  themselves  like  Pteropods.  1878  Bell  Gegcnbauer  s 
Comp.  Anat.  337  The  epipodial  gill  is  arranged  circularly 
in  the  Placophora. 

Epipodite  (cpi'p/cloit).  Anal.  [f.  Epipod-ium 
+  -ite.]  A  long,  curved  appendage  to  the  basal 
joint  or  coxopodite  of  the  anterior  ambulatory 
limbs  of  some  Crustacea. 

1869  Nicholson  Zool.  176  The  protopodite  bears  a  process 
which  serves  to  keep  the  gills  apart,  and  is  termed  the 
epipodite.  1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  An.  vi.  328  Each  epi- 
odite  is,  in  fact,  expanded  at  its  upper  extremity  into  a 
road  bilobed  membrane. 

Hence  Epfpodrtic  a.,  resembling  an  epipodite. 
1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  An.  vi.  364  The  branchiae  .. 
resemble  not  a  little  the  epipoditic  branchiae  of  Astacus. 

Epipodium  (epip<?u-dinm).  PL  -a.  [mod.L., 
ad.  Gr.  kmiroSior,  neut.  of  kmiruSios,  f.  km  upon  + 
nous,  ttoS-os  foot.] 

1.  Zool.  A  muscular  lobe  developed  from  the 
lateral  and  upper  surfaces  of  the  foot  of  some 
molluscs. 

1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  An.  viii.  503  Near  its  extremity 
are  two  lateral  fleshy  lobes  which  perhaps  correspond  with 
the  epipodia  of  other  Mollusks. 

2.  Bot.  A  form  of  disc  consisting  of  glands  upon 

the  stipe  of  an  ovary.  Also  the  stalk  of  the  disc 
itself.  1866  in  Treas.  Bot, 

Epipolic  (epipflik),  a.  Physics,  [f.  Gr.  km- 
tioX-t]  surface  +  -ic.]  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
surface  ;  taking  place  on  the  surface,  b.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  epipolism.  Epipolic  dispersion :  Her- 
schel’s  term  for  the  dispersion  of  light  on  the 
surface  of  a  body;  =  Fluorescence. 

1845  Herschel  in  Phil.  Trans.  CXXXV.  147  This  singu¬ 
lar  mode  of  dispersion,  .which. .  I  shall  venture  to  call  epi¬ 
polic,  from  eiriiroAi;,  a  surface.  1848  W.  Grove  Contrib.  Sc. 
111  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  349  Epipolic  actions  will  . .  assume  a 
much  more  important  place  in  physics,  c  1865  J.  Wylde 
in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  54/1  Epipolic  Dispersion.  We  have,  .noticed 
the  epipolic  appearance  whilst  pouring  semi-congealed  oil 
from  a  glass  bottle. 

Epipolism  (zpi-ptzliz’m).  Physics,  [f.  Epipol¬ 
ic  +  -ism.]  Epipolic  dispersion  ;  Fluorescence. 

Epipolize  (zprp/Qsiz),  v.  Physics,  [f.  Epjpol- 
1C  +  -IZE.]  trans.  To  change  into  the  epipolic 
condition  ;  to  cause  to  exhibit  the  phenomena 
of  fluorescence. 

Hence  Epi  polized///.  a.,  Epi’polizing. 

1845  Herschel  in  Phil.  Trans.  CXXXV.  148  An  epi- 
polized  beam  of  light  (meaning  thereby  a  beam  which  has 
been  transmitted  through  a  quiniferous  solution  and  under¬ 
gone  its  dispersing  action)  is,  etc.  Ibid.  153  An  epipolizing 
surface,  c  1865  J.  Wylde  in  Circ.  Sc.  I.  54/1  The  passage 
of  the  epipolised  rays  is  completely  stopped. 

Epipterous  (zpi'pteras),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Gr.  km 
upon  +  nTcpo v  wing  +  -ous.]  Of  seeds  :  Bearing 
wings  at  the  summit.  1866  in  Treas.  Bot. 

Epirliizous  (epirai-zss),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Gr.  km 
upon  +  pf-a  root  +  -ous.]  Growing  on  a  root. 

1866  in  Treas.  Bot . 

+  Epi’rot.  Obs.  rare~~l.  [ad.  Gr.  TjTreipujTTjs,  f. 
i]Tr(ipos  mainland,  inland  of  a  country  as  opposed 
to  the  coast.]  One  who  dwells  inland. 

1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct .  Dubit.  ii.  i,  The  Greek  and  the 
barbarian,  the  epirot  and  the  maritime. 

Episcleral  (episkll®*ral),  a.  Anat.  [f.  Epi- + 
Gr.  ok\tjp-6s  hard  +  -AL.]  Belonging  to,  or  placed 
upon,  the  sclerotic  or  hard  outer  coat  of  the  eye. 

1861  Bumstead  Ven.  Dis.  (1879)  703  Some  of  the  infiltra¬ 
tions.  .which  have  been  described  as  belonging  to  the  con¬ 
junctiva  proper,  have  had  their  origin  in  the  episcleral 
tissue.  1879  P.  Smith  Glaucoma  22  Engorgement  of  epi¬ 
scleral  vessels. 

Episcleritis  (eipiskliorei-tis).  Path.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -iTis.]  An  inflammation  of  the  connective 
tissue  covering  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye. 

1861  Bumstead  Ven.  Dis.  (1879)  702  Episcleritis  begins 
commonly  as  a  small  hyperazmic  spot,  usually  about  a  line 
from  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  1878  T.  Bryant  Pract. 
Surg.  I.  320  Episcleritis  is  a  somewhat  rare  disease. 

Episcopable  (ipi-sk<)pab’l),  a.  [f.  L.  epi- 
scop-us  bishop  +  -able.]  Qualified  for  appointment 
as  a  bishop. 


1676  Marvell  Gen.  Councils  Wks.  1875  IV.  132  The 
deacons,  .would  prick  on  to  render  themselves  capable  and 
episcopable,  upon  the  first  vacancy.  1680  Hobbes  Con¬ 
siderations  43  The  rest  of  the  Clergy,  Bishops  and  Epi¬ 
scopable  men.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  31  May  12/1  The  Prime 
Minister  has  taken  four  years  to  discover  that  episcopable 
men  exist  outside  his  own  ecclesiastical  party. 

Episcopacy  (/prskJpasi).  [f.  late  L.  episco- 
patus  the  office  or  dignity  of  a  bishop.  See  Epi¬ 
scopal  and  -acy.] 

+ 1.  Oversight ;  ecclesiastical  authority.  Obs. 

1659  Gauden  Tears  Cli.  Eng.  23  First  three,  afterward 
five  Patriarchs  had  the  general  Episcopacy  . .  over  all  the 
Christian  World. 

2.  Government  of  the  church  by  bishops ;  the 
system  of  church  government  which  comprises 
three  distinct  orders,  bishops,  presbyters  or  priests, 
and  deacons. 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  1.  (1843)  35/2  There  was  little 
more  than  the  name  of  episcopacy  preserved  in  that  church. 
1691  Wood  Atk.  Oxon.  I.  248  He  was  never  a  cordial  friend 
to  Episcopacy,  but  rather  a  patron  of  the  Non -conformists. 
1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  80  Is  the  house  of  lords  to  be  voted 
useless  ?  Is  episcopacy  to  be  abolished  ?  i860  Forster 
Gr.  Remonstr.  87  In  the  year  1570,  the  institution  of  epi¬ 
scopacy  in  the  Protestant  church  was  openly  assailed  by  the 
Lady  Margaret’s  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge. 

3.  The  position  or  office  of  bishop,  rare. 

1685  A.  Lovell  tr.  Simon’s  Crit.  Hist.  Relig.  23  They 
observe  not  exactly  the  Age  that  is  required  for  Priesthood 
and  Episcopacy.  1869  Lecky  Europ.  Mor.  (ed.  2)  86  Priests 
who  attained  the  episcopacy. 

4.  The  period  during  which  a  bishop  holds  his 
office  ;  =  Episcopate.  Now  rare. 

1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dubit.  11.  iii.  §  11  By  their  differing 
presidencies  or  episcopacies.  1816  C.  Sharp  Hist.  Hartle¬ 
pool  20  During  the  episcopacy  of  Bishop  Poor.  1844  Lin- 
gard  Hist.  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  II.  xi.  171  Aldhelm  died 
. .  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  episcopacy. 

5.  concr.  The  body  of  bishops  in  the  aggregate. 

1757  Burke  Abridgm.  Eng.  Hist.  Wks.  X.  38  Long  may 
we  enjoy  our  Church  under  a  learned  and  edifying  episco- 
acy,  1885  Manch.  Exam.  10  Jan.  5/2  A  usurping  priest- 
ood  and  an  aggressive  episcopacy.  1889  Standard  14 
Sept.  5/3  The  Episcopacy  are  still  active  in  the  preliminaries 
of  the  Electoral  campaign. 

Episcopal  (z'pi'skopal),  a.  and  sh.  [a.  Fr.  epi¬ 
scopal,  ad.  late  L.  episcopcilis,  f.  episcopus  Bishop.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bishop  or  bishops. 

1485  Act  1  Hen.  VI 1 c.  4  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and 
other  Ordinaries,  having  Episcopal  jurisdiction.  1675 
Ogilby  Brit.  4  A  City  . .  Dignified  with  an  Episcopal  See. 
1765  Blackstone  Comm.  1.  ii.  (R.),  The  usual  mode  of 
elevating  to  the  episcopal  chair.  1877  W.  Jones  Finger¬ 
ring  210  The  episcopal  ring  . .  was  considered  a  symbol  of 
sacerdotal  authority. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  episcopacy. 
+  Formerly  also  of  persons:  Advocating  or  sup¬ 
porting  episcopacy. 

1651  Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  145  The  Episcopall  Party  are  far 
more  confirmed  in  their  way  by  it.  a  1674  Clarendon 
Hist.  Reb.  lx.  (1843)  592/2  The  maintenance  and  support  of 
the  episcopal  government  in  England.  1692  I.uttrell  Brief 
Ret .  (1857)  II.  379  By  removing  diverse  of  the  kirk  party 
and  putting  in  episcopall  men.  1704  Nelson  Pest,  y  Pasts 
(1739)  530  The  Christian  Church  . .  gives  full  Testimony  in 
behalf  of  Episcopal  Government. 

3.  Of  a  church :  Constituted  on  the  principle  of 
episcopacy.  Often  spec,  (with  initial  capital)  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  of  which  in  Scotland  and 
the  United  States  it  is  the  ordinary  designation ; 
also  with  prefixed  adj.  in  the  names  of  certain 
other  religious  bodies,  as  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Reformed  Episcopal.  Hence  of  buildings  used  for 
worship,  clergy,  forms  of  service,  etc. :  Belonging 
to  such  a  church. 

In  U.S.  sometimes  of  persons,  ^Episcopalian  a  1. 

1752  Hume  Ess.  Treat.  (1777)  I.  69  The  established 
clergy  were  episcopal.  1806  Gazetteer  Scott.  277  The 
episcopal  chapel,  a  1831  A.  Knox  Rent.  (1844)  I.  59  The 
distress  of' the  English  Episcopal  Church  during  the  Usur¬ 
pation.  1844  S.  Wilberforce  Hist.  Prot.  Episc.  Ch.  A  mer. 
(1846)  437  It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  whole  Episcopal 
communion  throughout  America,  one  specimen,  etc. 

+  B.  si.  An  adherent  of  episcopacy ;  one  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Episcopal  church;  =  Episco¬ 
palian. 

1708  Swift  Sacram.  Test.  Wks.  1755  II.  1.  137  The  dis¬ 
senting  episcopals.  1716  M.  Davies  Ath.  Brit.  II.  310 
Twenty  Episcopals  perchance  to  one  Kirker  of  the  Calvin- 
istical  Order.  1823  Blackiv.  Mag.  XIV.  181  Good  episcopal 
as  I  am,  you  have  sickened  me. 

Episcopalian  (zphsk0p<?i'lian),  a.  and  si.  [f, 
late  L.  episcopali-s  (see  prec.)  +  -AN.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Belonging  to  an  episcopal  church,  esp.  (usu¬ 
ally  with  initial  capital)  to  the  Anglican  Church. 

1768  in  Chauncy  Lett.  66  The  numbers  and  size  of  episco¬ 
palian  churches.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  454  The 
Episcopalian  churches  are  respectable.  1840  Sir  J.  Stephen 
Eccl.  Biog.  (1850)  II.  405  A  long  line  of  episcopal  and  epi¬ 
scopalian  successors.  1844  S.  Wilberforce  Hist.  Prot. 
Episc.  Ch.  Atncr.  (1846)  440  In  New  York,  where  the  Episco- 
alian  body  is  possessed  of  endowments,  free  churches  have 
een  opened  for  the  poor.  • 

2.  Of  an  episcopal  character,  rare. 

1822  Blackiv.  Mag.  XI.  431  A  wig,  the  episcopalian  di¬ 
mensions  of  which  were  reduced  to  suit  it  the  better  to  the 
climate.  1822  T.  L.  Peacock  Maid  Marian  ix,  The  de- 
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parture  of  king  Richard  from  England  was  succeeded  by 
the  episcopalian  regency  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely  and  Durham. 

B.  sb .  a.  An  adherent  of  episcopacy,  b. 
One  who  belongs  to  an  episcopal  church ;  esp . 
a  member  of  the  Anglican  Church.  * 

1738  Neal  Hist.  Pur  it.  IV.  77  The  Episcopalians  were  at 
this  time  excepted  from  a  legal  toleration.  1764  Secker 
Anszu.  M ay heivy s  Obscrv.  (R.),  We  are  considered  as.  .pro¬ 
fessed  episcopalians.  1824  Coleridge  Aids  Reft.  (1848)  I.  7 
The  diffusion  of  light  and  knowledge  through  this  kingdom 
..by  Episcopalians  and  Puritans,  from  Edward  VI.  to  the 
Restoration,  was  as  wonderful  as  it  is  praiseworthy.  1825 
Ld.  Cockburn  Mem.  305  Our  episcopalians  used  to  be  so 
few  that,  etc.  1844  S.  Wilberforce  Hist.  Prot .  Episc. 
Ch.  A  mer.  (1846)  98  They  would  not  hear  of  granting  to 
Episcopalians  the  most  ordinary  toleration. 

I  fence  Episcopailianism,  the  principles  distinc¬ 
tive  of  an  Episcopalian.  EpiscopaTianize  v., 
to  make  (a  person)  an  Episcopalian.  Episco- 
pa  lianized  ppl.  a. 

1846  Eclectic  Rev.  Feb.  233  Is  not  episcopalianism  itself 
brought  into  question?  1865  Wright  Hist.  Caricat.  xxi. 

875)  360  The  Puritans  ..  looked  upon  Episcopalianism  as 
differing  in  little  from  popery.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  30  Mar. 
11/1  The  Presbyterian  religion  ..  would  have  suited  the 
people  . .  much  better  than  our  Episcopalianism.  1837  J. 
Lang  New  S.  Wales  II.  258  The  Episcopalianized  Scots 
Presbyterian. 

Episcopalism  (fpi'ske’palbzm).  [f.  Episcopal 
+  -ISM.]  That  theory  of  church  polity  which  places 
the  supreme  authority  in  the  hands  of  an  episcopal 
or  pastoral  order ;  if  this  authority  is  in  practice 
exercised  by  any  recognized  head  of  the  church  it 
is  only  as  the  delegate  of  this  order  as  a  whole, 
and  with  their  consent.  Held  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  by  the  Gallicans  (but  dogmatically  rejected 
by  the  Vatican  Council),  and  in  various  Reformed 
churches.  Distinguished  from  territorialism ,  and 

COLLEGIALISM,  q.V. 

Episcopality  (ipkskoparliti).  [f.  Episcopal 
+  -ITT.]  In  various  nonce-uses :  ‘f  a.  That  which 
constitutes  episcopacy,  fb.  The  office  or  dignity 
of  a  bishop,  e.  The  quality  appropriate  to  a 
bishop  ;  a  bishop-like  bearing. 

c  1618  E.  Bolton  Hypercritica  ii.  §  3  Enemies  of  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Episcopality.  1636  Prynne  Unbish.  Tim.  158 
Those  Lordly  Pontificians  . .  will  needs  claime  all  their 
Episcopalities  by  a  divine  right.  1647  16  New  Quaeres  to 
Praelates  Ded.  2  These  Quaeres  will  proove  fatall  to  your 
Popedomes,  Episcopalities,  etc.  1885  Oxenham  Stud.  Eth. 

Relig.  16  There  is  a  sort  of  episcopality  about  them — if 
one  may  be  permitted  to  coin  the  word. 

Episcopalize  (fpi'skopabiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ize.]  trans.  To  attribute  an  episcopal 
position  to  (a  person) ;  to  speak  of  as  a  bishop. 

1823  New  Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  245  To  episcopalize  Saint 
Lazarus  is  quite  as  anachronismatical  a  sin  as  clapping  the 
tiara  upon  the  unconscious  head  of  Saint  Peter. 

Episcopally  (./pi'sktfpali),  adv .  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ly  ^.]  In  an  episcopal  manner :  a.  In  the  rank 
of  a  bishop;  as  a  bishop  is  or  does.  b.  With 
reference  to  ordination  :  By  the  hands  of  a  bishop. 
C.  On  the  basis  of  episcopal  government. 

1680  Answ.  Stillingflcet’ s  Serm.  27  A  Minister,  .ordained 
(and  so  Episcopally  or  Classically  approved  in  his  abilities 
for  that  function'.  1702  Land.  Gaz.  No.  3853/4  A  French 
Minister,  who  is  Episcopally  Ordained.  1782  Burke  Corr. 
(1844)  II.  464  To  conclude  episcopally,  I  heartily  pray  God 
Almighty  to  prosper  your  administration.  1785  Cowper 
Tiroc.  365  The  father  who  designs  his  babe  a  priest,  Dreams 
him  episcopally  such  at  least.  1804  Ann  Rev.  II.  po6  Some 
displeasure  arose  that  Wesley  should  act  thus  episcopally. 
1862  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Oct.  2  An  episcopally  ordained  priest. 
1882-3  S.  M.  Hopkins  in  Schaff  Relig.  Encycl.  III.  2554/2 
Prescribed  forms  of  prayer  became  characteristic  of  episco¬ 
pally  constituted  churches. 

+  Epi  scopant.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  episcopant- 
ein,  pr.  pple.  of  episcopare  to  hold  a  bishopric, 
f.  episcopus  i\  One  who  holds  a  bishopric;  a 
bishop. 

1641  Milton  Prel.  Episc.  (1851)  90  Their  usurping  and 
over  provender’ d  Episcopants. 

t  Episcopa'rian,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [f.  L.  epi- 
scop-us  bishop  +  -ari-us  (see  -aky)  +  -an.] 

A.  adj.  —  Episcopal  A.  2. 

1691  Wood  Ath.  Ox  on.  II.  305  The  episcoparian  govern¬ 
ment  then  lately  thrown  out  of  doors. 

B.  sb.  =  Episcopalian  B.  a. 

1649  Needham  Case  Commw.  89  Prudent  Toleration  of 
opinions  in  matters  of  Religion  could  never  be  proved  yet, 
by  any  of  our  Episcoparians  and  Presbyterians  . .  to  be  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  Word.  1671  H.  Stubbe  Reply  31,  I  most 
associated  my  self  with  the  Episcoparians.  1691  Wood  A  th. 
Oxen.  II.  316  As  for  his  railing  at  the  Episcoparians,  all 
readers  of  his  books  . .  may  . .  behold  [it].  1721-1800  in 

Bailey;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Episcopate  (fpi‘skdptyt),  sb.  [ad. L. episcopatus, 
f.  episcopus  bishop.] 

1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  bishop. 

1641  Heywood  Priest^  Judge ,  §  P.  1  The  late  firmescite  of 
our  Episcopate.  1744  Arnald  Comm.  Bk.  Wisdom  Ded. 
(T.),  These  great  qualities  at  length  conducted  you  so  de¬ 
servedly  to  the  episcopate.  1782  Priestley  Corrupt.  Chr. 
II.  x.  251  [They]  endeavoured  to  make  the  episcopate  . .  a 
higher  degree.  1833  Cruse  Eusebius  vi.  xxx.  249  Honoured 
with  the  episcopate  in  the  churches  of  Pontus. 

2.  An  episcopal  see,  a  bishopric. 

1807  G.  Chalmers  Caledonia  I.  in.  v.  357  Bede,  who  gave 


the  history  of  that  episcopate.  1847  Disraeli  Tancred  11. 
v,  The  Church  Temporalities’  Bill  in  1833  ..  suppressed  ten 
Irish  episcopates.  1861  Stanley  East.  Ch.  vii.  (1869)  227 
The  Episcopate  of  Egypt  had  but  a  doubtful  existence 
in  early  times. 

3.  The  period  during  which  a  bishop  holds 
office. 

1868  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  II.  ix.  416  In  the  third 
year  of  his  episcopate  he  was  driven  out.  1885  Manch. 
Courier  16  June  4/7  That  was  the  123rd  church  he  had  con¬ 
secrated  during  the  15  years  of  his  episcopate. 

4.  The  bishops  regarded  as  a  collective  body. 

1842  Pusey  Crisis  Eng.  Ch.  140  First  as  to  the  Episcopate, 

the  Evangelic  Bishops  in  Germany  are  a  creation  of  the 
state.  1859  Lit.  Churchm.  V.  117/2  The  Committee  advise 
the  increase  of  the  Episcopate.  1865  Maffei  Brigand  Life 
II.  98  The  instructions  to  the  Neapolitan  episcopate. 

+  Epi*  scop  ate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  med.L.  episcopat- 
ppl.  stem  of  episcopare ,  f.  episcopus  bishop.]  a. 
intr.  To  act  as  a  bishop;  to  become  a  bishop, 
b.  trans .  To  make  (a  person)  a  bishop. 

1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt.  ii.  (1851)  106  There  he  [S.  Peter] 
commits  to  the  Presbyters  only  full  authority  both  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  flock,  and  Episcopating.  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies 
(1840)  II.  379  Though  all  the  rest  were  episcopated,  doctor 
Fulke  was  but  doctor  Fulke  still.  1705  Wycherley  7  Apr. 
in  Popes  Lett,  (ij 35)  I.  9  A  Bishop  gains  his  Bishoprick 
by  saying  he  will  not  Episcopate. 

Episcopation  (zpisktfp^i-Jbn).  [f.  L.  epi¬ 
scopus  +  -ATION.]  The  action  of  making  a  person 
a  bishop  ;  the  fact  of  becoming  a  bishop. 

1872  M.  Collins  Pr.  Clarice  II.  xviii.  213  Her  [a  bishop’s 
wife’s]  quasi-episcopation  can  hardly  be  expected  to  affect 
you.  a  1876  —  in  Pen  Sketches  (1879)  I.  251  The  story  of 
the  episcopation  of  the  saintly  Ken. 

Episcopature.  ?  nonce-wd.  =  Episcopate  4. 

1884  Macm.  Mag.  July  184  Our  Episcopature  will  soon 
owe  it  only  to  the  actor’s  forbearance  that  he  does  not  deny 
Christian  burial  to  bishops. 

+  Epi*scopicrde.  Obs .  rare.  In  8  episco- 
pacide.  [f.  L,  episcop-us  bishop  +  -(i)cide  2.]  The 
crime  of  murdering  a  bishop. 

1692  in  Coles.  1708  J.  Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  1. 
11.  vii.  (1743)  66  The  Law  of  England  . .  made  the  offences 
of  Parricide  &  Episcopacide  equal.  1751  Chambers  Cycl 
Episcopacide ,  the  crime  of  murdering  a  bishop  by  one  of 
his  own  clergy. 

Epi  scopiza  tion.  rare.  [f.  next  +  -ation.] 
The  action  of  making  (a  person)  a  bishop. 

1861  Sat.  Rev.  XI.  337/2  The  episcopization  of  Deans. 

Episcopize  (fpi'skdpaiz),  v.  [f.  L.  episcop-us 
bishop  +  -ize.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  or  consecrate  (a  person)  a 
bishop.  Also  absol. 

1649  Selden  Laws  Eng.  11.  xxvii.  (1739)  127  The  course  of 
Episcopizing  continued  the  same  as  formerly  it  had  been. 
1820  Southey  Wesley  II.  407  There  seems  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Wesley  was  willing  to  have  been  episcopized  upon 
this  occasion.  1832  Wilson  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXI.  286 
The  very  first  act  of  the  Devil’s  own  reign  Would  epi¬ 
scopize  Cobbett,  and  canonize  Paine. 

2.  To  rule  as  a  bishop.  Also  To  episcopize  it. 

1679  Prance  Addit.  Narr.  Pop.  Plot  46  Sent  over  into 
England  by  the  Pope  to  Episcopize  it  over  all  English 
Catholicks.  ^1745  W.  Broome  Poems ,  Death  J.  Shiite 
(R.),  By  whom  he’s  prelated  above  the  skies,  And  then  the 
whole  world ’s  his  t’  episcopise. 

b.  intr.  To  assume  the  character  of  a  bishop. 

1820  Southey  Wesley  II.  310  An  inclination  to  episcopize 
was  evidently  shown  in  this  language. 

3.  To  bring  under  episcopal  government ;  also, 
to  render  episcopalian. 

1767  Chauncy  Let.  (1768)  37  Their  main  view  was  to 
episcopise  the  Colonies.  1769  Public  Advertiser  3  June 
4/1  Mr.  Apthorpe’s  Scheme  of  episcopizing  America.  1868 
Lessons  Mid.  Age  176  Not  . .  free  to  use  any  active  means 
for  episcopising  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Hence  Eprscopizing  vbl.  sb. ;  also  attrib. 

1768  W.  Livingston  Let.  Bp.  Llandaffi 9  The  episcopising 
of  dissenters.  1768  in  Chauncy  Let.  45  The  episcopising 
plan  is  of  a  very  interesting  nature.  1840  T ait’s  Mag.  VII. 
71  The  mission  of  the  apostles  was  not  an  episcopizing  of 
geographical  dioceses.  1881  Blackie  Lay  Serm.  viii.  247 
His  father’s  episcopising  schemes  and  theories. 

f  Epi:scopofa*ctory.  Obs.  rare-1.  The  mak¬ 
ing  of  bishops. 

1649  Selden  Lazos  Eng.  11.  xxxvi,  The  King  himself  had 
a  power  of  Episcopofactory,  without  Conge  d’  eslire. 

Episcopolatry  (/pbskflp^rlatri).  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
emafcoiros  bishop  t  A  arpeia  worship.]  ‘Worship’ 
of  bishops. 

1867  Ch.  <$•  State  Rev.  9  Mar.  224  The  practical  danger 
of  episcopolatry  is  less  imminent  than  might  be  supposed. 
1882  Ch.  Times  22  Dec.  015  Those  Englishmen  who,  in  the 
violence  of  their  recoil  from  Presbyterianism  and  Congre¬ 
gationalism,  have  cherished  proclivities  in  the  direction  of 
Episcopolatry. 

Episcopy  (Tpi'skJpi).  [ad.  Gr.  hmoKoma  over¬ 
sight,  f.  kmcKoiTos  overseer,  Bishop.] 

1 1.  Survey ;  superintendence.  Obs.  rare. 

1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt.  11.  iii.  (1851)  158  The  censor  in  his 
morall  episcopy. 

f  2.  Government  of  the  church  by  bishops.  Obs. 

1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dubit.  1.  iv.  §  9  It  was  the 
universal  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  God  for  many  ages  . . 
that  episcopy  is  the  divine,  or  apostolical  institution. 

3.  concr.  The  body  or  bench  of  bishops,  rare. 

1874  Dixon  Two  Queens  III.  xviii.  iii.  337  A  view  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  English  episcopy. 


Episepalous  (epise-palas),  a.  [f.  Epi-  +  Sepal 
+  -00S.]  Growing  upon  the  sepals  of  the  calyx. 

1882  Vines  Sachs’  Bot .  627  The  epipetalous  and  epi¬ 
sepalous  position  of  the  stamens. 

Episiorrliaphy  (e  pisaiip-rafi).  JT.  Gr.  inloaov 
the  region  of  the  pubes  +  -pafla,  f.  pamiiv  to  sew.] 
An  operation  for  the  relief  of  prolapsus  uteri  by 
a  suture. 

1872  F.  Thomas  Vis.  Women  176  Closure  of  the  vagina 
may  be  accomplished  by  two  operations,  episiorrhaphy  and 
obliteration  of  the  canal. 

Episkeletal  (episkedftal),  a.  Anal.  [f.  Epi- 
+  Skelet-on  +  -al1.]  Of  muscles:  Situated  upon 
the  skeleton,  i.e.  lying  above  the  horizontal  plane 
of  the  vertebral  axis. 

1871  Huxley  Anat.  Vert.  ii.  45  The  episkeletal  muscles 
are  developed  out  of  the  protovertebrae. 

Episodal  (e’pis<?udal),  a.  [f.  next  +  AL1.]  Of 
the  nature  of  an  episode  ;  =  Episodial,  Episodic. 

1876  Macm.  Mag.  XXXIV.  200  He  replaces  such  pass¬ 
ages  and  semi-cadences  by  novel  episodal  matter. 

Episode  (e’pis0»d).  Also  7-8  episod.  [a.  Gr. 
tiretaoS-iov,  neut.  of  hrtiooS-ios  coming  in  besides, 
f.  im  in  addition  +  etcroSor  entering,  f.  fit  into  + 
080s  way.  Cf.  Fr.  episode. \ 

1.  In  the  Old  Greek  Tragedy,  the  interlocutory 
parts  between  two  choric  songs,  because  these 
were  originally  interpolations. 

1678  T.  Rymer  Trag.  Last  Age  12  Thespis  introduc’d  the 
Episods,  and  brought  an  Actor  on  the  stage.  1762  J.  Brown 
Poetry  Mus.  iv.  (1763)  42  Not  only  the  Part  of  the  tragic 
Choir,  but  the  Episode  or  interlocutory  Part  would  be  also 
sung.  <11789  Burney  Hist.  Mus.  (ed.  2)  I.  viii.  146  The 
custom  of  setting  the  Episodes  as  the  acts  of  a  play. 

2.  An  incidental  narrative  or  digression  in  a 
poem,  story,  etc.,  separable  from  the  main  subject, 
yet  arising  naturally  from  it. 

1679  Dryden  Dram.  Wks.  369  The  happy  Episode  of 
Theseus  and  Dirce.  1780  Jas.  Harris  Whs.  (1841)  423  The 
dry  didactic  character  of  the  Georgies  [of  Virgil]  made  it 
necessary  they  should  be  enlivened  by  episodes  and  digres¬ 
sions.  1839  T  hirlwall  Greece  II.  183  Herodotus  introduces 
an  episode,  which  . .  seems  . .  at  first  sight  strangely  mis¬ 
placed.  1865  Tylor  Early  Hist.  Man.  i.  11  Familiar 
episodes,  belonging  to  the  medieval  *  Reynard  the  Fox  ’. 

3.  transf  An  incidental  *  passage  ’  in  a  person’s 
life,  in  the  history  of  a  country,  the  world,  an 
institution,  etc. 

1773  Goldsm.  Stoops  to  Conq.  11.  i,  The  terrors  of  a  formal 
courtship,  together  with  the  episode  of  aunts,  grandmothers 
and  cousins.  1818  Cobbett  Pol.  Reg.  XXXIII.  100  To 
answer  .  .a hundred  letters  in  a  week,  by  way  of  episode  in 
your  other  labours.  1875  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  (ed.  10)  I.  1.  x. 
203  Like  the  Glacial  episode  before  mentioned.  1855 
Milman  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  y.  ix.  vii.  368  The  conquest  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  that  strange  and  romantic 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades. 

4.  Mus.  (See  quot.) 

1869  Ouseley  Counter^.  xxii.  169  In  ordinary  fugues  . .  it 
is  usual  to  allow  a  certain  number  of  bars  to  intervene  from 
time  to  time,  after  which  the  subject  is  resumed  . .  The  in¬ 
tervening  bars  thus  intrgduced  are  called  Episodes. 

Episodial  (episJu-dial),  a.  [f.  Gr.  knaaotii -os 
(see  prec.)  +  -al.]  =  Episodic. 

1857  Fraser’s  Mag.  LVI.  33 6  One  of  the  most  attractive 
of  the  episodial  chapters. 

Episodic  (episp*dik),  a.  [f.  Episode  +  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an  episode  ; 
incidental,  occasional. 

1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  (1737)  III.  «68  The  same  Epi- 
sodick  Liberty,  .which  we  have  maintain’d  in  the  preceding 
Chapters.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xii.  note  (R.),  This  episodic 
narration  gives  the  Poet  an  opportunity  to  relate,  etc.  1856 
Masson  Ess.,  Story  Year  1770.  257  Such  incidents  as  these, 
episodic  as  they  were  to  the  two  great  topics  of  Wilkes 
and  the  Constitution  and  the  growing  disaffection  of  the 
American  colonies.  1879  Geo.  Eliot  Theo.  Such  vi.  123 
His  episodic  show  of  regard. 

b.  Also,  of  a  literary  work  :  Characterized  by 
the  frequent  introduction  of  episodes. 

1866  Felton  Anc.  §  Mod.  Gr.  I.  iv.  68  It  [the  Maha- 
bharata]  is  more  episodic  than  the  other  [the  Ramayana]. 

Episodical  (epis*rdikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al  h] 

1.  =  Episodic. 

1667  Dryden  Ess.  Dram.  Poesie  Wks.  1725  I.  23  Or  the 
episodical  ornaments,  such  as  descriptions,  Narrations,  and 
other  beauties,  which  are  not  essential  to  the  Play,  a  1720 
Sheffield  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Wks.  (1753)  II.  222  The  bas-reliefs 
and  little  squares  above  are  all  episodical  paintings  of  the 
same  story.  1810 Edin.  Rev.  XV.  297  There  are. . no  episo¬ 
dical  conversations.  1837  Miss  Sedgwick  Live  <y  Let  Live 
(1876)  12  One  of  those  episodical  reforms  that  occur  in  every 
drunkard’s  life. 

2.  transf.  Of  persons :  Coming  like  an  episode ; 
casual,  irregular. 

1824  Scott  St.  Ronan’s  xvii,  And  in  a  short  time  lost  all 
recollection  of  his  episodical  visitor.  1888  P.  Thorne  in 
Advance  (Chicago)  9  Aug.,  The  episodical  people  have 
become  episodical  once  more  in  their  attendance,  and  only 
the  faithful  few  are  left. 

Hence  Episo  dically  adv.,  in  an  episodical  man¬ 
ner  ;  by  way  of  episode. 

1753  Chesterf.  Lett.  III.  ccci.  29  There  he  gives  epi¬ 
sodically  the  best  account  I  know  of  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  Turks.  _  183s  Southey  Life  Cowper  I.  vii. 
201  Mr.  Newton’s  life  is  too  remarkable  . .  to  be  treated 
episodically.  1868  E.  Edwards  Raleigh  I.  xii.  239  Sir 
Walter  has  told  the  story  himself  (episodically,  and  as 
illustrating  . .  a  topic). 
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Epispastic  (epispse'stik),  a.  and  sb.  Med. 
[ad.  mod.L.  epispasticus,  a.  Gr.  ima-naajucos,  f. 
iirianativ,  {.  iirt  towards  +  onattv  to  draw.] 

A.  adj.  Drawing  out  humours  ;  blistering. 

1657  Phys.  Did.,  Epispastick ,  blistering  plaisters,  or  any 
other  strong  drawing  plaister.  1861  Hulme  tr.  Moquin - 
Tandon  11.  in.  iii.  133  Vinegar  of  Cantharides  (Epispastic). 

B.  sb.  A  blister  ;  a  substance  used  for  blisters. 
1675 Grew  Anat.  Plants (1682)286  A  Blister,  .the  common 

Effect  of  Fire,  or  any  strong  Epispastick.  1748  Richard¬ 
son  Clarissa  (i8n)VIII.  253  Thy  Epispastics  may  strip 
the  parchment  from  thy  plotting  head.  1830  Lindley 
Nat.  Syst.  Pot.  7  Ranunculus  fiammula  and  sceleratus  are 
powerful  epispastics.  1876  Bartholow  Mat.  Med.  (1879) 
536  An  epispastic  is  a  remedy  which  excites  inflammation 
and  vesication. 

Epispore  (e'pispbei).  [f.  Epi-  +  Spore.  In 
mod.L.  episporiumi]  The  outer  membrane  or 
covering  on  the  spore  of  a  lichen  or  fern. 

1835  Lindley  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  II.  128  The  membrane 
by  which  it  [the  spore]  is  covered  . .  soon  distends  into  a 
transparent  Epispore.  1874  Cooke  Fungi  60  This  rosy 
colour  . .  accumulating  exclusively  i^>on  the  epispore. 

Epistal,  obs.  var.  of  Epistyle. 

||  Eprstate^s.  Obs.  [mod.L.  epistates ,  a.  Gr. 
€iri(XTOLTrjs  one  who  is  set  over,  f.  kni  over  +  ora -  stem 
of  l-oravai  to  set ;  in  Athens,  the  president  of  the 
€Ktc\r)<Tia  or  assembly.]  An  overseer,  a  super¬ 
intendent. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  41  Where  Reason  sits  sole  Epi¬ 
states.  1731  Bailey  vol.  II,  Epistates ,  a  commander  or 
person  who  has  the  direction  and  government  of  a  people. 

II  Epistaxis  (epistae’ksis).  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
kmora^is,  f.  kmarafaiv  to  bleed  at  the  nose,  f.  (7 rt 
upon  +  orafav  to  let  fall  in  drops.]  Bleeding  from 
the  nose. 

1793  T.  Beddoes  Let.  Darwin  8  The  blood,  discharged 
by  Epistaxis.  1866  A.  Flint  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  264  Epi¬ 
staxis  is  the  most  common  form  of  hemorrhage. 
Episteler,  obs.  variant  of  Epistler. 
Epistemological  (e:pistfm^-d3ikal),  a.  [f. 
next  +  -ical.]  Pertaining  to  Epistemology. 

1887  Mind  Jan.  128  Prof.  Volkelt  expressly  declines,  as 
not  forming  part  of  the  epistemological  problem,  the  inquiries 
into  the  metaphysical  nature  of  this  relation. 

Epistemology  (ejpistzmplodjji).  [f.  Gr.  f7T(- 
oti jpo-,  comb,  form  of  t muTrifiy  knowledge  + 
-\oyia  discoursing  (see  -logy).]  The  theory  or 
science  of  the  method  or  grounds  of  knowledge. 

1856  Ferrier  Inst.  Metaph.  48  This  section  of  the  science 
is  properly  termed  the  Epistemology.  .It  answers  the  general 
question,  ‘What  is  Knowing  and  the  Known?’  or  more 
shortly,  ‘What  is  Knowledge?’  1883  A  theme  um  20  Oct. 
492/3  He  divides  his  work  into  four  sections,  dealing  with 
epistemology,  ontology,  anthropology,  and  ethics. 

t  E  pistemo'nical,  a.  Philos.  Obs.  rare -1. 
[f.  Gr.  imoTi)povuc-6s  capable  of  knowledge,  f. 
imaiTjutuv  knowing,  f.  i-tnorqfir)  knowledge  + -al.] 
?  Capable  of  becoming  an  object  of  knowledge. 

a  1688  Cudworth  linmut.  Mor.  iv.  v.  §5  No  Man  ever 
was  or  can  be  deceived  in  taking  that  for  an  Epistemonical 
Truth  which  he  clearly  and  distinctly  apprehends. 

Episternal  (epistaunal),  a.  Anat.  [f.  Epi- 
stern-um  (or  its  elements)  +  -al1.] 

1.  Situate  upon  the  sternum  or  breast-bone.  Also, 
pertaining  to  the  episternum  ;  of  the  nature  of  an 
episternum.  Episternal  granules  :  ‘  the  rudiments 
of  the  omosternal  bones  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.'). 

1839-47  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  838/1  This  central  piece 
[in  Chelonia]  is  bounded  anteriorly  by  the  episternal  bones. 
1859  Ibid.  V.  259/1  The  . .  left  carotid  arteries  [in  man] 
leaving  the  chest  through  the  episternal  notch.  1872 
Mivart  Elan.  Anat.  65  The  ‘episternal  granules’  occa¬ 
sionally  present  in  man  are  replaced  in  some  mammals  by 
considerable  horn-like  processes. 

2.  quasi- sb. 

185a  Dana  Crust.  1.  26  Beyond  the  episternals,  theepime- 
rals  normally  come  next  in  order. 

Episternum  (epistS-inihn).  Anat.  [f.  Epi-  + 
Sternum.]  In  mammals,  the  upper  part  of  the 
sternum  or  breast-bone  ;  in  other  animals,  applied 
variously  to  certain  structures  adjoining  the  breast. 

1855  Owen  Skel.  Sf  Teeth  39  The  long  stem  of  the  epi¬ 
sternum  covers  the  outer  part  of  the  groove,  where  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  keel  of  the  sternum  in  birds.  1872  Nicholson 
Palceont .  369  Clavicles  were  present,  as  well  as  an  inter¬ 
clavicle  (episternum). 

||  Epistho’tonos.  [erroneously  formed  after  the 
analogy  of  Opisthotonos.]  =  Emprosthotonos. 

1811  Hooper  Med.  Diet .,  s.  v.t  A  spasmodic  affection  of 
muscles  drawing  the  body  forwards.  1847  in  Craig  ;  and 
in  mod.  Diets. 

Epistides,  -ites,  -rites,  var.  ff.  HEPHiESTiTis. 
Epistilbite  :  see  Epi-  prep \ 

Epistle  (ipi's’l),  sb.  Forms:  1,  5-6  epistole, 
(5  -toll),  4-5  epistel(l(e,  4-6  episti(l,  (4  api- 
stille),  6  epystole,  epyst-le,  3-  epistle,  [a.  OF. 
cpistUy  epistole  (mod.F.  epitre ),  ad.  L.  epistola ,  a. 
Gr.  (itkttoXt),  f.  (m(TT€\\uv,  f.  km  on  the  occasion 
of  +  arkWuv  to  send.  The  OE.  epistole  was 
directly  ad.  Lat.  See  Pistle.] 

1.  A  communication  made  to  an  absent  person  in 
writing ;  a  letter.  Chiefly  (from  its  use  in  transla¬ 
tions  from  L.  and  Gr.)  applied  to  letters  written 


in  ancient  times,  csp.  to  those  which  rank  as  literary 
productions,  or  (after  the  analogy  of  2)  to  those 
of  a  public  character,  or  addressed  to  a  body  of 
persons.  In  application  to  ordinary  (modern) 
letters  now  used  only  rhetorically  or  with  playful 
or  sarcastic  implication. 

In  the  A.V.  the  word  does  not  occur  in  the  O.  T.  (but 
occas.  in  the  Apocrypha);  in  the  N.  T.  it  appears  only  in 
sense  2  or  analogous  uses,  letter  being  employed  in  other 
cases.  Until  the  present  century  it  was  common  to  speak, 
e.g .,  of  Cicero’s  or  Pliny’s  ‘epistles’;  but  letters  is  now 
the  usual  word  in  such  cases. 

^893  K.  Hllfred  Oros.  m.  xi.  144  Eall  heora  gewinn 
awaecnedon  serest  from  Alexandres  epistole.  c  1374  Chaucer 
Troy  Ins  m.  502  For  there  was  some  epistle  hem  betwene. 
1382  Wyclif  1  Mace.  xv.  1  The  kyng  Antiochus . .  sente 
epistilis.  .to  Symont.  1432-50  tr. Higden (Rolls) I.  111  But 
truly  Seynte  Ierom  in  his  epistole  to  Eugenius  expressethe. 
1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  43  a,  And  he  wrotte  an 
epistoll  to  Alexandre.  1529  More  Heresyes  1.  Wks.  121/1 
Holye  sainct  Austyn  in  an  epystle  of  hys  whyche  he  wrote 
to  the  clargy  and  the  people.  1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  11.  iii. 
169,  I  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure  Epistles  of  loue. 
c  1645  Howell  Lett.  iv.  1,  Epistles,  or  (according  to  the 
word  in  use)  Familiar  Letters,  may  be  call’d  the  larum  bels 
of  Love.  1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life  {  1747)  III.  426  That  there 
was.  .a  Bishop  in  Philadelphia,  is  abundantly  evident  from 
Ignatius’s  Epistle  to  that  Church.  1706  J.  Logan  in  Pa. 
Hist.  Soc.  Mein.  X.  165,  I  was  so  jaded  with  long  epistles. 
1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <5*  F.  II.  129  In  the  epistle  or  manifesto 
which  he  [Julian]  himself  addressed  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  Athens.  1839  Lytton  Richelieu  11.  i,  Wide  flew 
the  doors,  .lo,  Messire  de  Beringhen,  and  this  epistle  !  1870 
E.  Peacock  Ralf  Skirl.  IJI.  143  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  the  epistles  to  lie  many  days  in  the  post-office  window. 

b.  A  literary  work,  usually  in  poetry,  composed 
in  the  form  of  a  letter. 

c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  305  Prol.  (Camb.  MS.  c  1430) 
What  seyth  also  the  epistelle  of  Ouyde.  1460  Capgrave 
Chron.  81  Ambrose  . .  that  wrot  many  notabel  bokes  and 
episteles.  1614  Bp.  Hall  Epist.  Ded.,  Further  ..  your 
Grace  shall  heerein  perceive  a  new  fashion  of  discourse,  by 
Epistles  ;  new  to  our  language.  1697  Dryden  AEneid  Ded. 
(R.),  Horace,  in  his  first  epistle  of  the  second  book.  _  1714 
Sped.  No.  618  F  3  Let  our  Poet,  while  he  writes  Epistles, 
though  never  so  familiar,  still  remember  that  he  writes  in 
Verse.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  term  epistle  is  now 
scarce,  but  for  letters  wrote  in  verse,  and  letters  dedicatory. 

f  c.  A  preface  or  letter  of  dedication  addressed 
to  a  patron,  or  to  the  reader,  at  the  beginning  of 
a  literary  work.  Obs.  See  Dedicatory. 

1605  Verstegan  Dec.  Intell.  (1628)  Pref.  Ep.,  To  beginne 
his  Epistle  (to  a  huge  Volume)  with  Constantine  the  great, 
etc.  1637  Decree  Star  Chaiub.  §  2  in  Milton  Areop.  (Arb.) 
10  All  and  euery  the  Titles,  Epistles,  Prefaces,  Proems,  Pre¬ 
ambles,  etc.  1653  Walton  Angler  Ep.  Ded.  6,  I  shall  not 
adventure  to  make  this  Epistle  longer. 

2.  spec.  A  letter  from  an  apostle,  forming  part 
of  the  canon  of  Scripture. 

[a  1200  Vices  §  Virtues  31  Sanctus  Paulus  ustak<5  on  his 
pisteles.]  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  8  In  sein  lames  canoniel  epistle. 
c  1380  Wyclif  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  277  Poul  tellij>  in  his 
epistle  of  fredoin  of  Cristene  men.  1432-50  tr.  Higden 
(Rolls)  I.  149  To  whom  Paule  did  wryte  an  epistole.  1578 
Gude  <$•  Godlie  Ball.  (1868)  63  The  Lordis  Supper,  as  it  is 
writtin  in  the  first  Epistil  to  the  Cor.  xj.  Chap.  1695 
Locke  Reas.  Chr.  (R.),  I  answer,  that  the  epistles  were 
written  upon  several  occasions.  1704  Nelson  Festiv.  <$• 
Fasts  vii.  (1739)  95  The  Epistle,  .is.  .an  excellent  Antidote 
against  the  Poison  of  Gnostick  Principles.  1882  Farrar 
Early  Chr.  II.  483  Eusebius  and  Origen  seem  to  have  re¬ 
garded  the  Epistles  [John  I,  II,  III]  as  genuine. 

3.  Eccl.  The  Epistle :  The  extract  from  one  of 
the  apostolical  Epistles  read  as  part  of  the  Com¬ 
munion  Service. 

c  1440  Gesta  Rout.  liv.  373  (Add.  MS.)  The  here  seid  the 
masse  :  The  asse  redde  the  apistille ;  The  Oxe  redde  the 
gospell.  1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  122  b,  The  priest, 
or  he  that  is  appointed,  shall  reade  the  Epistle.  1578  Gude 
$  Godlie  Ball.  (1868)63  Ane  Ballat  of  the  Epistill  on  Chris- 
tinmes  Euin.  1662  Bk.  Com.  Prayer ,  Communion ,  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  Collect  the  Priest  shall  read  the  Epistle. 
1721  Bailey,  Epistler ,  he  who  reads  the  Epistles  in  a  Cathe¬ 
dral  Church.  1877  J*  D.  Chambers  Div.  IVorship  326  The 
other  Clergy  may  sit  during  the  Epistle. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb .,  as  epistle-book  ;  also  epistle- 
side  (of  the  altar),  the  south  side,  from  which 
the  epistle  is  read. 

IS55  Eden  Dec.  IV.  Ind.  iii.  ix.  (Arb.)  178  My  epistell 
booke  whiche  I  sente  vnto  .yowre  holynes.  1885  Pall  Mall 
G.  2  Apr.  10/2  The  Epistle  side  of  the  altar. 

Epistle  (iprs’l),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  write  as  a  preface  or  introduction. 
Obs.  rare _1. 

1671  Milton  Samson  Pref.,  In  behalf  of  this  tragedy  .. 
thus  much  beforehand  may  be  epistled. 

2.  fa.  To  write  a  letter  to  (a  person),  b.  To 
write  (something)  in  a  letter.  rarc~x. 

1741  Mrs.  Foley  in  Mrs.  Delany's  Corr.  (1861)  II.  164  If 
your  fair  sister  don’t  epistle  me  this  post.  1852  Meander - 
ings  c f  Mem.  I.  35  'Tis  noted  down — Epistled  to  the  Duke. 

Epistler  (zprstbi).  Also  7  episteler.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -er  T  Cf.  Epistoler.] 

1.  The  writer  of  an  Epistle. 

1610  Bp.  Hall  Apol..  Browuists  §  13  Let  this  ignorant 
epistler  teach  his  censoriohs  answerer.  1657  Hobbes  Absurd 
Georn.  Wks.  1845  VII.  379  The  best  of  your  half-learnt 
epistlers..  1670  Eachard  Cont.  Clergy  37  (T.)  The  young 
epistler  is  yours  to  the  antipodes.  1876  M.  Arnold  Lit.  <$• 
Dogma  277  So  our  Epistler  says,  *  God  is  love  ’. 

2.  Eccl.  =  Epistoler  2. 

16..  Canons  C/u  Eng.  xxiv.  (T.),  The  principal  minister 


using  a  decent  cope,  and  being  assisted  with  the  Gospeller 
and  Epistler.  1641  Life  (V  Death  Wolsey  in  Select .  Part. 
Misc.  (1793)  102  A  gospeller  and  epistler  of  the  singing 
priests.  1667  Ansm.  West  to  North  9  Gospelers,  Epistelers, 
Virgers.  1721-1800  in  Bailey  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  Epi'stling,  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Epistle  v.  + 
-ING1.]  concr.  Epistolary  matter,  correspond¬ 
ence. 

1596  Nashe  Saffron  Walden  F.,  Heere’s  a  packet  of 
epistling  as  bigge  as  a  packe  of  woollen  cloth. 

f  Epi’stolar,  sb.  Obs.  In  6  apistiller.  [ad. 

med.L.  epistoldre,  - arium .]  The  book  from  which 
the  ‘  epistle  ’  is  read. 

c  1530  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  II.  340  Two  Claspes  for  the 
great  Apistiller  of  silver  and  gilte. 

tEpistolar  (z'pi'stiflaj),  a.  Obs.  Alsobepisto- 
lare.  [ad.  L.  epistoldr-is,  f.  epistola  :  see  Epistle.] 
=  Epistolary  in  various  senses. 

1579  Twyne  Phisicke  agst.  Fortune  11.  Ep.  Ded.  153  a, 
The  Epistolare  Preface  of  Frauncis  Petrarche.  1649  Bp. 
Hall  Cases  Conso.  11.  ii.  (1654!  8i,  I  have  long  agoe  spent 
my  opinion  upon  this  point,  in  a  large  epistolar  discourse. 
1681  H.  More  Exp.  Dan.  Pref.  50  The  third  is  of  the 
Epistolar  Prophecy  in  the  Apocalypse.  1715  M.  Davies 
A  th.  Brit.  I.  49  His  Epistolar  Stile  . .  was  rather  copious 
than  eloquent. 

Epistolarian  (fykstolea-rian),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
L.  epistola,  after  antiquarian,  etc.] 

A.  adj.  Addicted  to  or  occupied  in  letter- 
writing. 

1838  Grant  Sk.  Loud.  7  The  admirable  tactics  of  these 
epistolarian  impostors. 

B.  sb.  A  letter- writer. 

1807  Anna  Porter  Hungar.  Bro.  ii.  (1832)  27  I’ll  main¬ 
tain  this  sweet  sermonising  epistolarian  to  be  a  woman. 

Epistolarily  (zpi'sh?larili),  adv.  [f.  Episto¬ 
lary  -+-  -ly  2.]  In  an  epistolary  manner,  by  letter. 

1854  Thackeray  Newcomes  I.  28  Our  friendship  carried 
on  epistolarily  as  it  has  been. 

t  Epistolarly,  adv .  Obs .  [f.  Epistolar  + 
-ly  2.]  =  prec. 

1693  W.  Freke  Sel.  Essays  xxxiii.  207,  I  will  not  say, 
that,  .we  may  not  justly  write  Epistolarly  to  a  Church. 

Epistolary  (zprstJlari),  a.  [ad.  F.  epistolaire , 
ad.  L.  epis  tolar  is ,  f.  epistola  Epistle.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  letters  or  letter- writing. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.  1682  Dryden  Relig.  Laid  Pref., 

The  style  of  them  [the  verses]  is,  what  it  ought  to  be, 
epistolary.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  87  f  2  The  Rules  of 
Epistolary  Writing.  1730  Swift's  Corr.  Wks.  1841  II.  636, 
I  seek  no  epistolary  fame.  1780  Covvfer  Lett.  16  Mar.,  I  saw 
the  reason  of  your  epistolary  brevity.  1852  Miss  Mitford 
in  L’Estrange  Life  III.  xiii.  231  My  excellent  little  maid  . . 
has  every  talent  except  the  talent  epistolary, 
b.  a  bsol. 

1812  Examiner  30  Nov.  753/1  Your  Royal  Highness 
stands  upon  record  for  your  love  of  the  epistolary. 

2.  Contained  in  letters  ;  of  the  nature  of  letters  ; 
carried  on  by  letters. 

1706  H.  Dodwell  ( title ),  An  Epistolary  Discourse,  proving 
from  the  Scriptures  . .  that  the  Soul  is  a  Principle  naturally 
Mortal.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  511  p  1,  I  do  intend  to 
continue  my  epistolary  correspondence  with  thee,  a  1826 
T.  Jefferson  in  Sir  J.  Sinclairs  Corr.  (1831)  II.  48,  I 
recall  . .  the  days  of  our  former  intercourse,  personal  and 
epistolary.  1880  E.  White  Cert.  Relig.  52  In  the  epistolary 
portions  of  the  New  Testament,  written  by  the  Apostles. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  *  epistle  dedicatory  \ 
1681  T.  Manningham  Disc.  63  (T.)  Scarce  allowing  the 

author  one  epistolary  compliment,  a  1764  Lloyd  Poems , 
On  Rhyme,  Or  with  epistolary  bow,  Have  prefac’d,  as  I 
scarce  know  how. 

4.  Pertaining  to  *  the  epistle  ’  read  in  the  Com¬ 
munion  Service. 

1722  Enq.  Complutens.  Ed.  New  Test,  in  Somers  Tracts 
II.  490  The  Church  of  England  has  . .  prescrib’d  the  pub- 
lick  Reading  of  it  in  one  of  her  Epistolary  Sections. 

Epi’Stolatory,  a.  arch .  [Erroneous  forma¬ 
tion.]  =  prec. 

1715  M.  Davies  Ath.  Brit.  I.  Pref.  24  Of  the  same  Epi- 
stolatory  kind.  1757  Goldsm.  Misc.  Writings  (1837)  III. 
466  The  next  ensuing  eight  [volumes]  contain  this  lady’s 
epistolatory  Correspondence.  1856  Sat.  Rev.  II.  506/1  Ad¬ 
mirable,  also,  are  the  remarks  on  epistolatory  literature. 

Epistole,  obs.  var.  of  Epistle. 

Epistole*an.  rare~l.  A  writer  of  epistles  or 
letters  ;  a  correspondent. 

18. .  Mrs.  C.  Clarke  (Worcester  Suppl.),  He  has  been  a 
negligent  epistolean  as  well  as  myself. 

Epistoler  (/pi'stJdai).  Also  9  epistoller. 
[ad.  F.  epistolier,  ad.  L.  epistolar  is  >  f.  epistola 
Epistle.] 

1.  A  letter- writer  ;  =  Epistler  i. 

1637  Abp.  Williams  Holy  Table  136  Whether  the  Epistoler 
likes  it  or  no.  1648  C.  Walker  Hist.  Independ.  1. 112  A  Pre¬ 
amble  of  great  respect  and  love  born  to  him  by  the  Epistoler. 
1880  Saintsbury  in  Academy  10  July  20  Or  in  those  [letters] 
written  by  epistolers  of  recognised  fame.  1881  Sat.  Rev. 
9  July  41/2  These  two  great  epistolers  and  speakers. 

2.  Eccl.  One  who  reads  the  ‘epistle  in  the  Com¬ 
munion  Service ;  =  Epistler  2. 

*530  Palsgr.  2 i 7/1  Epystoler  at  the  masse.  1671  H. 
Stubbe  Reply  30  But  when  a  greater  Man  then  this  Epi¬ 
stoler  made  me  the  like  Threat,  I  laugh’d  thereat.  1732  Neal 
Hist.  Purit.  I.  202  The  principal  ministers  shall  wear  a 
Cope,  with  Gospeller,  and  Epistoler.  1859  Lit.  Churchm. 
V.  69/2  To  act  as  gospeller,  epistoler,  deacon,  subdeacon, 
etc.  1862  J.  Skinner  Let .  in  Life  xi.  (1884)  210,  I  gospeller, 
Serjeant  epistoller. 
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Epistolet  (/pi-stiflet).  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  cpistol-a 
+  -et.  Cf.  It.  cpistoletta.']  A  small  epistle. 

1824  Lamb  Lett.  xiv.  Bernard  Barton  134  You  see  thro’ 
my  wicked  intention  of  curtailing  this  epistolet. 

t  EpistoTic,  a.  Obs.  [a.  Gr.  emoToMic-us,  f. 
lirtoToKr] :  see  Epistle.]  a.  =  Epistolographic. 
b.  =  Epistolary. 

1741  Warburton  Div.  Legat.  II.  97,  Three  sorts  ofletters, 
the  Epistolic,  the  Hieroglyphic,  and  the  Symbolic.  1760 
Antiq.  in  Ann.  Beg.  156/1  The  epistolic  [writing],  composed 
of  alphabetic  characters.  1777  Johnson  Let.  A/rs.  T hr  ale 
27  Oct.,  To  make  a  letter  . .  without  news,  and  without  a 
secret,  is  doubtless,  the  great  epistolick  art. 

t  Epistolical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -alL] 

=  Epistolary. 

1655  Let.  Hartlib.  in  Ref  Common w.  Rees  30  A  large 
Epistolical  discourse.  1670  Let.  in  Fox  Bourne  Locke  (1876) 
I.  v.  253  You  cannot  be  better  pleased  with  our  epistolical 
converse  than  I  am.  a  1742  Bentley  Lett.  154  (R  )  An 
epistolical  dissertation  on  John  Malelas. 

t  Epistolist.  Obs.  [f.  L.  epistol-a  Epistle 
+  -1ST.]  One  who  writes  epistles. 

1743  Miss  Carter  Lett.  (1809)  I.  28,  I  am  extremely 
obliged  to  you  . .  for  your  account  of  the  Italian  epistolists. 
1819  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  III.  146  Detestable  Dapple  ; 
Evil  Epistolist;  False  Fellow.  1853  Miall  Bases  of  Belief 
iv.  §  10  (1861)  230  These  New  Testament  epistolists. 

Epistolizable,  a-  [f-  as  next  +  -able.]  That 
may  form  the  subject  of  a  letter. 

1827  Whewell  in  Todhunter  Acc.  W's  Writ.  (1876)  II. 
87  It  any  epistolizable  matter  occurs  to  me,  I  will  make  a 
shot  at  him. 

Epistolization  (/phsttftaiz^-Jhn).  rare.  [f. 
Epistolize  +  -AT10N.]  The  writing  of  letters. 

1802  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  I.  195  Remembrances  that  I 
always  choose  to  forget  in  my  epistolisation. 

Epistolize  (fpi'st^loiz),  v.  Also  9  epistlize. 
[f.  L.  epistol-a  Epistle  +  -ize.] 

1.  intr.  To  write  a  letter. 

c  1645  Howell  Lett.  1.  1.  i,  There  are  some  who.  .Preach 
when  they  should  Epistolize.  1828  Southey  Lett.  (1856) 
IV.  1 17  This  may  stand  over,  .till  I  epistolize  again,  a  1834 
Lamb  Final  Mem.  viii.  278  Very  very  tired  !  I  began  this 
epistle,  having  been  epistolising  all  the  morning. 

2.  trans.  To  write  a  letter  to  (a  person). 

1739  Mrs.  Delany  A utobiog.  <$•  Corr.  (1861)  II.  50  It  is 
not  always  in  my  power  to  do  what  I  like  best,  or  you  would 
have  been  epistolized  much  sooner.  1773  Gibbon  Misc. 
Wks.  (1814)  II.  112  Forgive  and  epistolize  me.  1789  Cowper 
Let.  23  June,  I  hope  it  will  be  long  before  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  epistolize  thee  again.  1810  Byron  Let.  H. 
Drury  3  May,  St.  Paul  need  not  trouble  himself  to  epi- 
stolise  the  present  brood  of  Ephesians.  1829  Whewell  in 
Todhunter  Acc.  W’s  Writ.  (1876)  II.  101,  I  epistolize  you 
in  preference  to,  etc.  1835  Tail’s  Mag.  II.  92  He  thus  re¬ 
trospectively  epistlized  lus  friend. 

Hence  Epistolizer,  a  writer  of  letters.  Epi’- 
810112111^  vbl.  sb. 

1634  W.  Wood  New  Eng.  Prosp.  Ded.  Note,  I  should 
take  upon  me  the  usuall  straine  of  a  soothing  Epistolizer. 
1760  Sterne  Let.  3  Aug.  Wks.  1819  IV.  194  A  fine  set  essay 
in  the  style  of  your  female  epistofizers,  cut  and  trimm’d  at 
all  points.  1856  Chamb.  frill.  V.  66  That  production  so  dear 
to  the  feminine  epistoliser — a  crossed  letter,  a  1645  Howell 
Lett.  I.  hi.  xxxvii,  Cryptology,  or  Epistolizing  in  a  Clandestin 
way.  17*5  tr.  Pancirollus’  Rental  Mem.  II.  xiv.  364  This 
way  of  Epistolizing  made  use  of  no  Notes.  1804  Southey 
Lett.  (1856)  I.  283  Do  you  admire  the  catechistical  form  of 
epistolising  ? 

Epistolographic  (iphstyLgrarfik),  a.  [ad. 
Gr.  iiriaroBoypaipiK-us,  f.  imciTok-q  (see  Epistle  + 
ypatp-tiv  to  write.]  Used  in  the  writing  of  letters. 
Applied  esp.  to  the  form  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
character  so  employed :  called  also  Demotic  and 
Enchorial.  (The  Gr.  word  is  thus  applied  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Porphyry.) 

1699  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  I.  xi.  64  The  method  of  at 
Egyptian  Leters,  which  is  called  Epistolographic.  1862 
H.  Spencer  First  Brine.  (1870)  349  The  hieratic  and  the 
epistolographic  or  enchorial. 

So  Epistolographer,  Epi  stolo  graphist,  a 
writer  of  letters.  Epistolography,  letter-writ- 
'  ing. 

1824  Dibdin  Libr.  Comp.  579  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  at 
once  an  orator,  a  philosopher  and  epistolographer.  1822 
New  Monthly  Atag.  VI.  20  Your  kinsman  and  epistologra- 
phist,  Numenius.  1888  M.  Aragnos  in  Amer.  Annals  of 
Deaf  Apr.  102  Epistolography  amounts  almost  to  a  passion 
with  Helen. 

Epistom(e  (e'pistym,  e’pisttfum).  Zool.  [ad. 
mod.L.  epistoma ,  f.  Gr.  km  upon  +  oro/xa  mouth.] 
An  appendage  in  front  of  the  mouth  in  Crustacea 
and  certain  insects. 

1852  Dana  Crust,  i.  25  The  base  of  the  antennas  is  thus 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  epistome.  1878  Bell  Gegen- 
bauer’s  Comp.  Anat.  160  The  mouth.. is  in  one  division 
overhung  by  a  movable  process — the  epistom. 

I|  Epistrophe  (eprstrpff ; .  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
kmGTpoipT],  {.  km  upon  +  arpocpT}  a  turning,  f. 
<tt p((f>€iv  to  turn.] 

1.  Rhet.  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  each  sen¬ 
tence  or  clause  ends  with  the  same  word. 

1647  Sprigge  Anglia  Rediv.  (1854)  Addr.  8  Feigned 
speeches,  prosopopeias  and  epistrophes.  a  1679  Hobbes 
Rhet.  iv.  v.  149  Repetition  of  the  same  sound  in  the  end  is 
called  Epistrophe,  a  turning  to  the  same  sound  in  the  end. 
1706  A.  Bedford  Temple  Mus.  v.  95  Epistrophes,  or  End¬ 
ings  of  the  Verses  in  the  same  Words.  1845  J.  W.  Gibbs 
Philo/.  Studies  (1857)  2©7  Epistrophe  . .  is  the  repetition  of 


a  word  at  the  end  of  successive  clauses ;  as, 1  we  are  born  to 
sorrow,  pass  our  time  in  sorrow,  end  our  days  in  sorrow  ’. 

2.  Philos.  (See  quot.) 

1856  R.  Vaughan  Mystics  (i860)  I.  72  That  doctrine  of 
the  Epistrophe— the  return  of  all  intelligence  by  a  law  of 
nature  to  the  divine  centre. 

3.  Pot.  (See  quot.) 

1882  Vines  Sachs’  Bot.  750  In  one  mode,  which  he  calls 
Epistrophe,  the  protoplasm  and  chlorophyll-granules  collect 
on  the  free  cell -walls. 

Epistrophy  (/prstr^fi).  Bot.  =  Epistrophe  3. 

Epistyle  (e’pistoil).  Archil.  Also  7  epistal. 
[ad.  L.  epistylium ,  Gr.  kmorvXiov ,  f.  km  upon  + 
utOAos  pillar.]  =  Architrave. 

[1563  Shute  Archit.  C  j  b,  Vpon  the  Capitall  shalbe  layde 
or  set  Epistilium.  a  1623  W.  Pemble  Exp.  Zachaiy 
U629)  160  Pillars  of  Stone,  whose  Epistylia  or  Chapiters 
were  wrought  about  in  fashion  of  a  Crowne.  1721-1800  in 
Bailey.]  1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  287  The  walls  and  paue- 
ment  of  polished  marble,  .with  pillars,  and  Epistals  of  like 
workmanship,  i860  Lewin  Jerusalem  224  Which  would 
yield  about  23  feet  for  . .  each  epistyle  measured  from  the 
centres  of  the  columns. 

Hence  Epistylar  a.,  belonging  to  the  epistyle. 

1849-50  Weale  Diet.  Terms  s.  v.  Epistylium ,  Epistylar 
arcuation  is  the  system  in  which  columns  support  arches 
instead  of  horizontal  architraves  and  entablatures. 

Episuperstrirction.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Epi-  +  Su- 
perstruction.]  Additional  superstruction. 

1840  De  Quincey  Wks.  x.  190  By  superstruction  and 
^//-superstruction  it  is  gradually  reared  to  a  giddy  altitude. 

Episyllogism  (episi  lod^iz’m).  Logic,  [ad. 
mod.L.  episyllogismus :  see  Epi-  and  Syllogism.] 
(See  quot.) 

i860  Abp.  Thomson  Laws  Th.  §  111. 207.  1884  tr.  Lotze’ s 

Logic  95  Every  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  may.  .become  the 
major  premiss  of  another  syllogism  *,  the  first  is  then  called 
the  prosyllogism  of  the  second,  and  each  one  that  follows 
the  episyllogism  of  the  one  which  preceded  it. 

Epitactic  (epitarktik),  a.  [ad.  GT.kmTatcTue-os , 
f.  kiTiTaotruv  to  enjoin,  f.  km  upon  +  raaaeiv  to 
appoint.]  Of  the  nature  of  an  injunction. 

1845  Whewell  Elem.  Morality  Pref.  16  The  categorical 
form  involves  an  epitactic  meaning. 

Epitaph (e-pitaf),^.  Forms:  a. (4epithphy)  5 
epytaphy,  (6  epetaphy),  5-6  epitaphye,  -taphie. 
fi.  5-6  epitaphe,  (5  epythaphe,  epithaphe, 
epetaph,  epitaff,  7-  epitaph,  [ad.  L.  epitaphinm , 
a.  Gr.  kmTacf)iov ,  neut.  of  kniracpios  adj.  (spoken) 
on  the  occasion  of  a  burial,  (written)  upon  a  tomb, 
f.  km  upon  +  raepo’i  sepulture,  tomb.  The  &  forms 
prob.  a.  Fr.  epitaphe .] 

1.  An  inscription  upon  a  tomb.  Hence,  occa¬ 
sionally,  a  brief  composition  characterizing  a  de¬ 
ceased  person,  and  expressed  as  if  intended  to  be 
inscribed  on  his  tombstone. 

a.  [1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  225  J>is  geauntes  epita - 
phiuni ,  is,  }?e  writynge  of  mynde  of  hym  )?at  lay  ]>ere, 
was  suche.]  Ibid.  VII.  149  His  epithphy— bat  is,  writynge 
on  his  grave,  c  1470  Harding  Chron.  xcvii.  xv,  Ye  bishop 
of  Rome . .  on  his  tombe  set  his  epitaphye.  1520  Test.  Ebor. 
(Surtees)  V.  123  Such  a  epitaphie  as  shall  be  devised  by 
me  or  my  executours.  1538  Leland  I  tin.  II.  49  A  rich 
Tumbe  of  Alabastre.  .having  this  Epitaphie  on  it. 

3.  1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  326  Her  epitaphe  of  good  assise 
Was  write  about.  1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  11.  xx,  An  Epy¬ 
thaphe  anone  he  dyd  do  graue  In  his  honour,  c  1532  Dewes 
Introd .  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1032  {title)  An  epitaphe  made  upon 
the  deth  of  Frenche.  1583  ( title ),  A  Booke  of  Epitaphes 
made  upon  the  Death  of  Sir  William  Buttes.  1621  Burton 
Anat.  Mel.  11.  iii.  in,  For  all  Orations.  .Epithaphes,  herses 
.  .he  dies  like  a  hog.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  25  ?  5  An 
Italian  Epitaph  written  on  the  Monument  of  a  Valetudi¬ 
narian.  1816  Scott  Old  Mart,  i,  They  belong,  we  are 
assured  by  the  epitaph,  to  the  class  of  persecuted  Presby¬ 
terians.  1849  Lytton  Caxtons  103  But  no  epitaph  tells 
their  virtues. 

b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men ,  Goethe  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  382 
The  rolling  rock  leaves  its  scratches  on  the  mountain  . .  the 
fern  and  leaf  their  modest  epitaph  in  the  coal,  i860  Farrar 
Orig.  Lang.  i.  26  That  gigantic  and  mysterious  epitaph 
of  humanity. 

2.  Comb . 

1709  Steele  Tatter  No.  99  r  5  What  will  become  of  your 
Embalmers,  Epitaph-Mongers,  and  Chief  Mourners? 

Epitaph,  (e-pitdf),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  a.  To  describe  in  an  epitaph ;  with 
compl.  b.  To  write  an  epitaph  upon. 

1592  G.  Harvey  Four  Lett.  19  Let  mee  rather  be  Epitaphed, 
the  Inuentour  of  the  English  Hexameter.  1818  J.  Brown 
Psyche  1 14  Epitaph’d  an  honest  man.  1865  A  theneeum  No. 
1992.  929/1  Proudly  entombed  and  epitaphed. 

f2.  intr.  To  speak  or  write  as  in  an  epitaph; 
inipers.  in  pass.  Also,  To  epitaph  it.  Obs. 

1627  Bp.  Hall  Heaven  on  Earth  §  18  The  commons  . .  in 
their  speeches  epitaph  vpon  him  as  on  that  Pope,  ‘  He 
lived  as  a  wolfe,  and  died  as  a  dogge  \  1633  T.  Adams 

Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  15  (1865)  51 1  But  many  a  man  may  say  of 
his  wealth,  as  it  was  epitaphed  on  that  pope,  a  1661  Fuller 
Worthies  (1840)  I.  21 1  The  poet  thus  epitapheth  it. 

Epitapher  (cpitaTai).  rare.  [f.  Epitaph  v. 
or  sb.  +  -Kit1.]  The  writer  of  an  epitaph. 

1589  Nashe  in  Greene’s  Menaphon  (Arb.)  14  Epitaphers, 
and  position  Poets  haue  wee  more  than  a  good  many.  1883 
American  VI.  231  Of  whom  the  epitapher  wrote. 

Epitaphial  (epitarfial),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  lm- 
racpi-os  (see  Epitaph)  +  -al L]  Contained  in  sepul¬ 
chral  inscriptions. 


1862  Lowell  B/ghrw  P.  Ser.  11.  96,  I  cannot  conceive  that 
the  epitaphial  assertions  of  heathens  should  be  esteemed  of 
more  authority. 

So  Epitaphian  a.,  +  a.  (of  a  speech)  delivered 
on  the  occasion  of  a  funeral  (obs.)  ;  b.  pertaining 
or  appropriate  to  an  epitaph. 

1641  M ILT0N  /1  nimadv.  Wks.  (1847)  64/2  To  imitate  the 
noble  Pericles  in  his  Epitaphian  speech  . .  falls  into  a  pitti- 
full  condolement.  1852  Blachw.  Mag.  LXXI.  724  But  now 
to  Vincent  Bourne's  epitaphian  conciseness. 

Also  Epita  phie,  Epita-phical,  adjs.,  pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an  epitaph.  E  pi- 
taphist,  a  writer  of  epitaphs.  E'pitaphize  v. 
trans.,  to  write  an  epitaph  upon.  E  pitaphless  a. 

1883  St.  James’sGaz.  15  Feb.  5  The  death  of  Wagner  has 
given  occasion  to  some  startling  "epitaphie  passages  in  the 
German  papers.  1577-87  I Iolinshed  Chron.  III.  1243/2,  1 
will  here  deliuer  such  ‘epitaphicall  verses  as  I  haue  found 
touching  king  Edward  the  first.  1883  Sat.  Rev.  LVI.  108 
After  some  preliminary  praise,  the  "epitaphist  works  himself 
up  to  a  grand  effort,  thus,  a  1843  Southey  Comm.-pl.  Bk. 
Ser.  11.  (1849)  210  The  Conde  de  Salinas  "epitaphized  him. 
1883  P.  Robinson  Some  Poets'  Dogst  Cowper  . .  epitaph ises 
Sir  John  Throckmorton’s  pointer,  a  1839  Galt  Demon 
Dest.  11.  (1840)  10  The  *epitaphless  pyramids. 

Epitaphy :  see  Epitaph. 

II  Epitasis  (epi’tasis).  Also  6  epitazis.  [mod. 
L.,  a.  Gr.  Wnaois,  f.  imrtlveiv  to  intensify,  f.  iirt 
upon  +  Ttivuv  to  stretch.]  ‘  That  part  of  a  play 
where  the  plot  thickens  ’  (Liddell  and  Scott). 

The  Alexandrian  grammarians  regarded  a  dramatic  work 
as  consisting  of  three  parts,  the  protasis  or  introduction, 
the  epitasis ,  in  which  the  action  begins,  and  the  catastrophe. 
Cf.  Catastasis  and  quots.  under  that  word. 

1589  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  50  To  make  a  more  pleasing 
Epitazis,  it  fell  out  amongst  them  thus,  a  1626  Bp.  An- 
drewes  Semi.  (1856)  I.  95  Being  in  the  theatre  all  the 
while  from  the  epitasis  to  the  very  catastrophe.  1759-67 
Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  (1802)  II.  v.  159  This  matter.. may 
make  no  uninteresting  underplot  in  the  epitasis  and  work¬ 
ing-up  of  this  drama.  1815  Hist.  J.  Decastro  I.  259  The 
epitasis  thereof,  that  is  to  say,  the  bustle,  comes  next. 

+  Epita’tical,  Cl.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  kmraTiK-os, 
f.  kirirdveiv  to  exaggerate,  intensify  (see  prec.)  + 
-al.]  Intensive.  Hence  +  Epita-tically  adv.y  in 
an  intensive  manner. 

1652  Urquhart  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  292  Either  epitatically 
or  hyjDOCoristically,  as  the  purpose  required. 

Epithalamial  (epiJalHmial),  a.  [f.  Epitha- 
lami-dm  -r  -alL]  Of  the  nature  of  an  epithala- 
mium. 

1879  Encycl.  Brit.  IX.  162/1  He  [Filelfo]  wrote  epithalamial 
and  funeral  orations.  1884  Symonds  Shaks.  Predecessors 
ix.  347  The  epithalamial  hymns  of  Catullus. 

Epithalamiast.  rare .  [f.  Epithalami-um 
after  encomiast ,  etc.]  A  composer  of  an  epithala- 
mium. 

1846  Landor  Wks.  (1853)  I.  515  Are  not  they  rather  the 
pale-faced  reflections  of  some  kind  epithalamiast  from  Livo¬ 
nia  or  Bessarabia? 

Epithalamic  (e:pi])alie  mik),  a.  [f.  Epithal- 
am-ium  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  epithala- 
mium. 

1756  Toldervy  Hist.  Two  Orphatis  IV.  200  The  youths 
and  maids,  .performed  this  epithalamic  ode.  1796  Burney 
Mem.  Metastasio  II.  390  Both  the  Epithalamic  Psalm 
and  the  Cantata  of  Eunosto.  1846  Grote  Greece  (1862)  I. 
i.  50  The  ‘  Sacred  Wedding’,  .was  familiar  to  epithalamic 
poets.  1884  Stockton  Lady  or  Tiger  12  Dancing  maidens 
. .  treading  an  epithalamic  measure. 

II  Epithalamium  e^ifalF'-minm).  TY.  epitha- 
lamiums,  -ia.  Also  6-7  epithalamion,  7  epy- 
thalamium.  [L.  epithalamium,  a.  Gr.  emBaXafuov, 
neut.  of  tiadaXa/Hos,  f.  Iirt  upon  +  OaKafios  bride 
chamber.]  A  nuptial  song  or  poem  in  praise  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  praying  for  their 
prosperity. 

1595  Spenser  (title)  Epithalamion.  c  1600  Timoti  111.  v. 
(1842)  54  Sing  us  some  sweete  epithalamion.  1607  Marston 
What  You  Will  11.  i,  Epythalamiums  will  I  singe.  1653 
Cloria  <$■  Narcissus  I.  81  To  sing  Epithalamions  to  our 
marriage  Feasts.  1684  T.  Burnet  Th.  Earth  11.  168  The 
45th  psalm,  .is  an  epithalamium  to  Christ  and  the  Church. 
1739  Melmoth  Fitzosb.  Lett.  (1763)  339  Give  me  timely 
notice  of  your  wedding  day,  that  I  may  be  prepared  with 
my  Epithalamium.  1828  Carlyle  Misc.  (1857)  I.  163 
Epithalamiums,  epicediums.  1859  Hobhouse  Italy  II.  210 
The  Epithalamiums  of  Catullus  and  of  Statius,  i860  Adler 
FaurieCs  Prov.  Poetry  iv.  67  The  epithalamia  belonged  like¬ 
wise  to  the  popular  class  of  poetry. 

attrib.  1621  Quarles  A  rgalus  \  P.  (1678)  102  Meanwhile, 
a  dainty  warbling  Brest,  .presents  this  Epithal’mion  Song. 

Hence  EpithaTamize  v.  trans.,  to  compose  an 
epithalamium  for. 

1802  T.  Twining  in  Set.  Papers  Twining  Family  (1887) 
243  He  will  epithalamise  you  in  person,  I  suppose. 

t  Epitha’lamy.  Also  7  epithalmie.  Angli¬ 
cized  form  of  prec. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Foesie  1.  xxvi.  (Arb.)  65  And  they 
were  called  Epithalamies  as  much  to  say  as  ballades  at  the 
bedding  of  the  bride.  1652  Starke  Prim.  De7>ot.  (1663)  64 
Angels  and  men  with  combin’d  harmony,  Contend  to  sing 
this  epithalamy.  1655  tr.  Hist.  Francion  V.  21,  I  was  re¬ 
solved  to  have  her  Epithalamy  sung  by  the  Musicians  of 
the  New  bridge.  Ibid.  VI.  11  Understanding  that  he  was 
to  marry,  he  offered  to  make  the  Epithalamy. 

||  Epitheca  (epi]?/ ’ka).  Zool.  [L.  epitheca ,  Gr. 
kmdrjKTj,  f.  km  upon  +  Otjktj  case.]  A  continuous 
layer  surrounding  the  thecse  in  some  corals. 
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Hence  Epithe'cal  a.,  of,  or  pertaining  to,  an 
epitheca.  Epithe  ’cate  a.,  provided  with  an  epitheca. 

1861  J.  R.  Greene  Man.  Anim.  Kingd.  it.  Ccelent.  190 
The  development,  .of  an  epitheca,  coenenchyma,  and  other 
similar  structures.  1877  W.  Thomson  Voy.  Challenger 
II.  i.  51  The  external  surface  of  the  calicle  is  covered 
with  a  glistering  epitheca.  1883  Athenaeum  24  Nov.  673/3 
The  majority  of  the  corallites  of  the  colony  arise  from  this 
basal  epithecate  structure. 

Epithelial  (epijtrlial),  a.  [f.  Epitheli-um  + 
-al  '.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  epithelium  ;  of  the 
nature  of  epithelium :  a.  in  animals  ;  b.  in  plants. 

a.  1845  T  odd  &  Bowman  Phys.  Anat.  I.  90  A  pavement 
of  nucleated  epithelial  particles.  1859  Carpenter  Anim. 
Phys.  i.  (1872)  42  The  epithelial  layer  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes.  1872  Huxley  Phys.  ii.  36  An  internal  membranous 
and  epithelial  lining,  called  the  endocardium. 

b-  1862  H.  Macmillan  in  Macm.  Mag.  Oct.  464  N umerous 
epithelial  scales  may  be  observed.  1884  Bower  &  Scott 
Dc  Baty’s  Phaner.  <$-  Ferns  447  A  special  layer,  often  con¬ 
sisting  of  numerous  small  epithelial  cells. 

Epitheliate  (epijjrli^t),  v.  ff.  Epitheli-um 
■+■  -  ate  o.  ]  intr.  To  become  covered  with  epithe¬ 
lium,  as  a  wound  when  beginning  to  heal. 

1887  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  No.  1357.  13/2  It  was  beginning  to 
epitheliate. 

Epithelioid  (epiJ>z‘Ti|OidN,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-oiD.]  Resembling  epithelium. 

1878  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  1. 139  Cells  of  a  more  or  less 
epithelioid  type  are  packed  together. 

II  Epithelioma  (epi)>idi|d“-ma).  Path.  PI. 
-mata.  [mod.L.  f.  epithelium,  after  carcinoma , 
etc.]  (See  quot.  1878.) 

1872  F.  Thomas  Vis.  Women  555  Cancer  may  affect  the 
lining  membrane  in  the  form  of  vegetating  epithelioma. 
1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen.  Pathol.  465  Rindfleisch  calls  them 
cicatrical  epitheliomata.  1878  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  1. 124 
Epithelioma  and  epithelial  cancer  are  terms  given  to  a  form 
of  cutaneous  cancer  from  its  similarity  in  structure  to  the 
epithelial  elements  of  the  natural  skin. 

II  Epithelium  (epi)>Lliz/m).  [mod.L.  epithe¬ 
lium,  f.  Gr.  ii ri  upon  +  6q\q  teat,  nipple.] 

1.  Anat.  A  non-vascular  tissue  forming  the  outer 
layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  animals. 

1748  Hartley  Obsei-v .  Man  i.  ii.  117  The  Impressions 
can  easily  penetrate  the  soft  Epithelium.  1842  Prichard 
Nat.  Hist.  Man  (1845)  87  The  different  appearances  of  the 
epithelia  or  outer  membranous  linings  of  all  the  surfaces. 
1872  Mivart  Elem.  Anat.  237  The  superficial  layer  of  the 
skin  so  reflected  inwards  is  termed  epithelium,  which  is 
thus  but  a  modified  epidermis. 

2.  Bot.  An  epidermis  consisting  of  young  thin¬ 
sided  cells,  filled  with  homogeneous  transparent 
colourless  sap.  ( Treas .  Bot.) 

1870  Bentley  Bot.  49  The  canal  of  the  style,  and  the 
stigma  of  Flowering  Plants  are  also  covered  by  a  modified 
epidermis  . .  to  which  the  name  of  Epithelium  has  been 
given  by  Schleiden. 

Epi.th.em  (e*pi]>em),  sb.  Med .  Also  6-7  epi- 
theme,  (6  epythyme,  7  epithyme).  [ad.  Gr. 
kniOena,  f.  kmrtOivai ,  f.  km  upon  +  nOkvai  to 
place.]  4  Any  kind  of  moist,  or  soft,  external  ap¬ 
plication  1  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.) . 

*559  Morwyng  Evonym.  37  They  make  no  epithem  or 
outward  medicine  at  this  day,  but  they  put  roosewater  in 
it.  c  1570 Thynne Pride Fowl.  (1841)81  Here  is  described 
an  Epythyme  [4  syll.  ] ;  Warm  it  and  lappe  it  close  unto  thy 
bresL  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  11.  v.  1.  v,  Bruel  prescribes 
an  Epitheme  for  the  heart  of  Buglosse,  Borage,  etc.  1651 
Davenant  Gondibert  11.  11.  lxx,  With  cordial  epithems  they 
bathed  her  breast.  1816  L.  Towne  Farmer  <$•  Grazier  s 
Guide  19  Rub  the  Epithem  thoroughly  on  the  Part.  1863 
Reade  Very  Flard Cash  in  All  Y.  Round  11  July  458/1  The 
treatment  hitherto  has  been  hot  epithems  to  the  abdomen. 

t  E  pithem,  v.  Ohs.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
put  an  epithem  upon. 

1543  Traheron  Vigo's  Chirurg.  n.  i.  49  Let  the  head  be 
epithemed  in  the  place  where  the  aquositie  or  watriness  is. 

II  Epithema’tion  (-se’ti^n).  Ohs.  Also  7  epi- 
thymation.  [\aXeL.epilAetnation,  Gr. *imO(fiaTtov, 
dim.  of  imBe^a  :  see  Epithem.]  A  small  plaister. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  242  To  this  day  we  vse  to 
apply  Epithymations  to  them.  1715  Kersey,  Efiithcmation , 
a  Plaister,  Salve,  or  Ointment,  to  be  laid  upon  a  Sore. 

||  Epithesis.  [Gr.  iirideots  placing  upon,  addi¬ 
tion,  f.  im  upon  +  nOivai  to  place;  but  Tourneur’s 
sense  is  obscure.] 

1600  Tourneur  Transf.  Met.  xxxiv,  And  make  his  heart 
Epithesis  of  sinne. 

Epithet  (e-pipfiO,  sb.  Forms  :  6-7  epithete, 
-thite,  epethite,  (6  epithat,  epythite,  -the),  6- 
epithet.  [ad.  h.  epitheton ,  a.  Gr.  kmderou  adj.,  neut. 
of  kmOeros  attributed,  f.  kmTiOkvai ,  f.  km  upon  + 
TiOkvai  to  place.  Cf.  Fr.  cpithbte. 

The  Gr.  word  was  used  by  grammarians  for  ‘adjective’, 
but  they  did  not  distinguish  between  adjs.  and  descriptive 
sbs.  in  apposition  with  a  name.] 

1.  An  adjective  indicating  some  quality  or  attri¬ 
bute  which  the  speaker  or  writer  regards  as  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  person  or  thing  described. 

1588  Fraunce  Lauders  Log .  Ded.,  Your  two  last  Epi- 
thetes  wherein  you  disgrace  the  law  with  rudenesse  and 
barbarisme.  1612  Dekker  If  it  be  not  good,  etc.  Wks.  1873 
III.  305  T’expresse  whose  vilenes,  there’s  no  epithite. 
a  1661  F  uller  Worthies  (1840)  II.  240  His  epithets  were 
pregnant  with  metaphors.  1718  Lady  M.  W.  Montague 
Lett.  II.  xlix.  56,  I  admired  the  exact  geography  of  Homer 
..  almost  every  epithet  he  gives  to  a  mountain  or  plain  is 


still  just  for  it.  1788  Reid  Aristotle's  Log.  iv.  §  6.  95  The 
epithets  of  pure  and  modal  are  applied  to  syllogisms  as 
well  as  to  propositions.  1839  Thirlwall  Greece  I.  173 
The  term  barbarous  . .  in  Homer  . .  is  only  used  as  an  epi¬ 
thet  of  language.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  1.  v,  Hollow, 
empty — is  the  epithet  justly  bestowed  on  Fame. 

H  b.  nonce-use .  That  which  gives  an  epithet  to. 
1615  Chapman  Odyss.  1.  154  To  Sparta,  then,  and  Pylos, 
where  doth  beat  Bright  Amathus,  the  flood,  and  epithet  To 
all  that  kingdom. 

2.  A  significant  appellation. 

(A  spurious  word  4  Epithite ,  a  plotter,  traitor',  given  in 
mod.  Diets.,  originated  in  a  misunderstanding  of  quot.  1607.) 

1579  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (1884)  61  Christen  them  by 
names  and  epithites  nothing  agreable  or  appliante  to  the 
thinges  themselves.  1607  G.  Wilkins  Miseries  Inforst 
Marriage  F  iij,  Sir  Will.  Like  to  a  swine.  Lord  Paul- 
conb,  A  perfect  Epythite :  hee  feeds  on  draffe,  And  wal- 
lowes  in  the  mire.  1634  W.  Wood  New  Engl.  Prosp.  1. 
v,  Many  of  these  trees  . .  have  epithites  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  them  as  they  grow  in  England.  1683  Pettus 
Fleta  Min.  11.  2  Before  we  fix  our  Title  or  Epithite  to  the 
Master  of  this  Science.  1728  Morgan  Algiers  I.  vi.  201 
He  assumed  the  proud  Epithet  of  Sultan  or  Monarch  of 
Tunis  and  all  Barbary.  1862  Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol.  Inq. 
II.  iv.  129  We.  .employ  the  French  term  of  ennui,  for  want 
of  an  equally  appropriate  epithet  in  English. 

1 3.  Used  for  :  A  term,  phrase,  expression.  Ohs. 
1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  v.  ii.  67  Suffer  loue  !  a  good  epi¬ 
thite  ;  I  do  suffer  loue  indeede  ;  for  I  loue  thee  against  my 
will.  1604  —  Oth.  1.  i.  14  A  bumbast  Circumstance  Horribly 
stufft  with  Epithites  of  warre. 

4.  at t rib. 

1874  Sayce  Compar.  Philol.  vi.  227  The  epithet-period 
points  to  a  vast  series  of  bygone  ages.  1884  Manch.  Exam. 
26  May  3/1  To  increase  the  epithet  power  of  our  tongue  in 
coining  adjectives. 

Epithet  (e-pifet),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  +  a. 
To  add  (a  word)  as  an  epithet  ( ohs .).  b.  To 
apply  an  epithet  to.  c.  To  term,  entitle. 

1628  Walton  in  Rcliq.  Wot  ton  (1672)  566  Never  was  a 
town  better  Epithited.  1637  H.  Sydenham  Serm.  11.  136 
Ecclesiasticall  honour  (Episcopall  he  epithetes).  1650  Ful¬ 
ler  Pisgah  iv.  Ep.  Ded.,  Francis  your  Avus,  whose  death 

I  would  epithete  Untimely.  1659  —  Appeal  li.  7  Mr.  Fox 
hath  now  the  casual  favour  of  my  Pen  to  be  epithited 
Reverent.  1698  Christ  Exalted  88  Here  are  Whisperings, 
Surmises,  Slanders  and  Reproaches,  and  these  epethited 
with  being  private,  evil,  insinuated  and  clandestine.  1882 
G.  Macdonald  in  Sunday  Mag.  XI.  80/2  Woeful  Miss 
Witherspin,  as  Mark  had  epitheted  her. 

Epitheted  (e’pijieted),  ppl.  a.  rare.  [f.  Epi¬ 
thet  sb.  or  v.  +  -ED.]  a.  Abounding  with  epithets, 
b.  Designated  by  epithets. 

1808  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  One  more  Peep  at  R.  Acad. 
Wks.  1812  V.  361  Doctor  Darwin  won  a  name  By  glittering 
tinsel,  epitheted  rhyme.  1880  World  10  Nov.  6/2  The 
profusely  epitheted  horse. 

Epithetic  (epij^edik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  kmOcriKos,  f. 
kniTiOevai  (see  Epithet).] 

+  a.  Abounding  with  epithets  (obs.).  b.  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an  epithet. 

a  1764  Lloyd  Poems,  On  Rhyme  178  Verse  . .  which  flows 
In  epithetic  measured  prose.  1868  Arber  in  Sidney's  Apol. 
Poetrie  Introd.  12  The  epithets  and  epithetic  phrases.  1874 
Sayce  Compar.  Philol.  vi.  223  A  language  in  which  we 
may  well  expect  to  find  general  epithetic  terms. 

Hence  Epithe  tical  a.=  Epithetic,  Epithe*ti- 
cally  adv .,  in  an  epithetic  manner. 

1715  M.  Davies  Icon  Libell.  I.  10  Some  other  Epithetical 

Term  or  Additional  Word.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xl,  Sam, 
after  bandying  a  few  epithetical  remarks  with  Mr.  Smouch, 
followed  at  once.  1841  D’Israeli  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  557 
Shakespeare  bears  away  the  prize  among  these  epithetical 
allotments.  1857  F.  Hall  in  Jrnl.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal (1859) 
XXVI 1 .  223  The  word  for  4  sun  ’ . .  is,  in  the  original,  repre¬ 
sented  epithetically  by  a  compound  signifying  4  the  not  cold- 
rayed  ’.  1868  —  Benares  Anc.  fr  Mod.  20  At  least  thirty  or 

forty  epithetical  designations  of  Benares  are  scattered,  etc. 

+  E’pithetish,  a.  Obs.  rare —1.  [f.  Epithet  sb. 

+  -iSH.]  Inclined  to  the  use  of  epithets. 

1777  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  in  Polwhele  T7‘ad.  #  Recoil. 
(1826)  I.  49  You  were  too  epithetish. 

E  pitheti  ze,  v.  rare .  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ize.] 
trans.  To  apply  an  epithet  to. 

1716  M.  Davies  Ath.  Brit.  II.  214  The  foremention’d  very 
false  Son  of  the  Church,  that  dar'd  Epithetize  him  with 
that  insolent  Character.  1809  Month.  Mag.  XXVIII.  189 
The  images  of  (as  he  epithetizes  them)  scabby  Job,  blind 
Tobit,  etc. 

II  Eprtheton.  Obs.  Also  6  apathaton,  epi- 
thetone,  7  epithiton.  [late  L.  epitheton ,  Gr. 
k-niOcTov  :  see  Epithet  j/;.] 

1.  What  is  ascribed  to  a  person ;  an  attribute. 

1547  Hooper  Answ.  Bp.  Winchesters  Bk.  Wks.  (Parker 

Soc.)  124  This  is  properly  the  Epitheton  of  God  to  be  of 
nothing  but  of  himself. 

2.  =  Epithet  i  and  2. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  (1684)  Uk  621  Alter  the  Epithe- 
thons,  and  I  will  subscribe.  1570-87  Holinshed  Scot. 
Chron.  (1806)  II.  361  The  rebellious  faction  (for  by  that 
name  and  epitheton  doth  Buchanan  always  term  those  that 
took  the  queens  part).  1609  Bible  tDouay)  Ps.  cxliv.  comm., 
King,  is  the  proper  epitheton  of  Christ,  the  Sonne  of  God. 
1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  v.  ii.  §  4  The  worthy  Epitheton 
of  King  Edgar,  c  1720  Gibson  Farriers  Dispens.iim )  197 
His  Cordial  powder,  which  he  says  has  not  that  Epitheton 
for  nought. 

+  E  pithyme.  Bot.  Obs.  Also  6  epithime. 
[ad.  L.  epithymon,  Gr.  itriOv^ov ,  f.  im  upon  + 
ivnov  thyme.]  The  Cuscuta  Epithymum  or 
Dodder,  a  parasitic  plant  growing  on  thyme,  etc. 


[c  1265  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  557  Epitimi ,  epithimum, 
fordboh.  ]  1585  Lloyd  Treas.  Health  v,  Take  violettes  . . 
time,  and  epithime,  ana  |ii.  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel. 
11.  iv.  1.  v,  Thyme  and  Epithyme,  Hops,  Scolopendria, 
Fumitory.  1725  Bradley  ham.  Diet.  s.v.  Saxifrage ,  The 
second  is  Branch’d  and  like  Epithyme. 

Epithymetic  (e  pi|)>ime-tik),  a.  Also  7  epi- 
thumotik'e,  9  -ic.  [ad.  Gr.  imBvfntjTiK-os,  f.  irrtdu- 
fieuv  to  desire,  f.  im  upon  +  Oti/tos  soul,  appetite.] 
Connected  with  desire  or  appetite. 

1631  R.  H.  Aivaignm.  Whole  Creature  xiii.  §  i.  175  No 
faculty  of  the  Soule  so  represents  Gods  Infinitie,  as  that 
which  Philosophy  calls  Epithumetike ;  the  burning  appetite, 
or  desire  of  the  Soule.  1822  T.  Taylor  Apuleius  357  Re¬ 
ceptacles  of  the  epithymetic  part.  1885  J.  Martinf.au 
Eth.  Theory  I.  77  The  lowest  (or  epithumetic)  part  of  human 
nature. 

Hence  +  Epithyme  tical,  a.  Obs.  in  same  sense. 
1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xxi.  §  13.  267  By  the 
girdle  the  heart  and  parts  which  God  requires  are  devided 
from  the  inferiour  and  epithumeticall  organs.  1847  in 
Craig. 

f  Eprthymy.  Obs.  rare-'1,  [ad.  Gr.  imBv/Aa 
desire.]  Desire ;  lust. 

1600  Tourneur  Transf.  Met.  xxxviii,  Pan,  that  was  once 
a  cleere  Epitimie,  Is  now  transform’d  to  hot  Epithymie. 

Epitimesis  (e;pi|timz -sis);  [a.  Gr.  imAnTjcris, 
f.  imnixauv  to  rebuke.]  Castigation,  censure. 

1678-1706  in  Phillips.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

f  Epi’timy.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1600  [See  Epithymy.] 

+  E  pitoge.  Obs.—°  [a-,  Fr.  Ipitoge ,  ad.L.  cpi- 
togium,  f.  Gr.  im  +  loga  the  Roman  upper  gar¬ 
ment.]  ‘  A  Cassock,  or  long  Garment  worn  loose 
over  other  Apparel,  the  habit  of  a  Graduat  in 
the  University  ’  (Blount  Glossogr.). 

1656-81  in  Blount.  1692  in  Coles.  1678-1706  in  Phillips. 

+  Epi'tomate.  v-  Obs.  [f.  L.  epitomdt-  ppl. 
stem  of  epitoma-re  to  abridge,  f.  epitome',  see 
Epitome.]  =  Epitomize. 

1702  W.  Wotton  in  Evelyn's  Mem.  (1857)  III.  384  His 
works  have  been  epitomated  by  Mr.  Bolton  after  a  sort. 

Epi:toma*tic,  a.  rare .  [Badly  f.  Epitom-e, 
after  symptomatic ,  etc.]  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  an  epitome. 

i860  Westcott  Introd.  Study  Gosp.  vi.  (1881)  331  note, 
The  style :  vv.  9-20  are  epitomatic,  and  wholly  alien  from 
S.  Mark’s  general  manner. 

Epitomator  (zpH6m<?  ktai).  [agent-n.  f.  L. 
cpitomdre  :  see  Epitomate.]  One  who  writes  an 
epitome  of  a  larger  work. 

1621  Bp.  R.  Mountagu  Diatribe  420,  I  dare  not  utterly 
therefore  condemne  Epitomators.  1801  Month.  Mag.  XII. 
574  To  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  of  ancient  chronology  is 
not  the  proper  office  of  an  epitomator.  i860  Westcott 
Introd.  Study  Gosp.  vii.  (ed.  5)  367  St.  Mark  was  regarded 
as  a  mere  epitomator  of  the  other  synoptists.  1875  Poste 
Gains  1.  comm.  led.  2)  113  The  epitomator  of  Gaius. 

Epi’tomatory  (/pi-Dmatori),  a.  rare.  [f.  prec., 
as  if  ad.  L.  *  epitomdt  onus  l\  Characterized  by 
epitomizing  ;  having  the  character  of  an  epitome. 

i860  Westcott  Introd.  Study  Gosp.  vii.  (ed.  5)  362  The 
erroneous  views  commonly  held  as  to  the  epitomatory  na¬ 
ture  of  St.  Mark’s  Gospel. 

Epitome  (zprtomz),  sb.  Also  7-8  epitomy, 

6  epitomie,  6  aphet.  (?  humorously')  pitomie. 
[a.  L.  epitome,  a.  Gr.  imTOfiq,  f.  imrifivciv  to  make 
an  incision  into,  abridge,  f.  im  upon  +  Tt/xvetv  to 
cut.] 

1.  A  brief  statement  of  the  chief  points  in  a 
literary  work  ;  an  abridgement,  abstract. 

1529  Frith  Antithesis  299  A  little  treatise,  after  the 
manner  of  an  epitome,  and  short  rehearsal  of  all  things 
that  are  examined  more  diligently  in  the  aforesaid  book. 
1534  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  B  v.  b,  The 
wrytynges  of  theim  . .  semethe  rather  epitomes,  than  his¬ 
tories.  1589  ‘Marprel.’  Hay  any  Work  35,  I  haue  onely 
published  a  Pistle,  and  a  Pitomie.  1612  Drayton  s  Poly- 
olb.  A  iij,  The  common  printed  Chronicle,  .is  indeed  but  an 
Epitome  or  Defloration  made  by  Robert  of  Lorraine.  1698 
Fryer  Acc.  E.  India  $  P.  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  347  'Tis 
very  difficult  to  give  an  Abstract  or  Epitomy  of  them.  1751 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  145  ip  12  Some  delight  in  abstracts 
and  epitomes,  a  1822  Shelley  Ess.  Def.  Poetry  [Camelot 
ed.)  9  Epitomes  have  been  called  the  moths  of  just  history; 
they  eat  out  the  poetry  of  it.  1856  Macaulay  Biog,  (1867) 
68  In  general  nothing  is  less  attractive  than  an  epitome: 
but  the  epitomes  of  Goldsmith  . .  are  always  amusing. 

b.  A  summary  or  condensed  account  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  a  compendium  of  a  subject. 

1621  Sclater  Tythes  (1623)  183  This  age  is  strangely  in 
loue  with  Epitomees,  if  faith  it  selfe  shall  bee  drawne  to 
her  compendium.  1645  W.  Ball  Sphere  Go7d.  12  Magna 
Charta  . .  is  . .  an  Abridgement  or  Epitome  of  the  liberties 
and  rights  of  the  Subjects  of  England,  c  1665  M  rs. 
Hutchinson  Mem.  Col.  Hutchinson  (1846)  24  To  number 
his  virtues  is  to  give  an  epitome  of  his  life.  1728  Morgan 
Algiers  I.  Pref.  24  The  Introduction  or  Epitome  of  the 
Country  I  treat  of. .  is  a  mere  work  of  Supererogation.  1755 
Mem.  Capt.  P.  Drake  To  Rdr.,  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  furnish  the  Reader  with  an  Epitomy  of  that  Character. 
1883  Froude  Short  Stud.  IV.  1.  lii.  36  The  articles  in  the 
text  are  an  epitome  of  those  which  the  Church  found  most 
objectionable. 

2.  transf  Something  that  forms  a  condensed 
record  or  representation  4  in  miniature  *. 

1607  Shaks.  Cor.  v.  ill.  67  This  is  a  poore  Epitome  of 
yours,  Which  by  th’  interpretation  of  full  time,  May  shew 
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like  all  your  selfe.  1628  Earle  Microcosm .,  Pauls  Walke 
(Arb. )  73  Pauls  Walke  is  the  Lands  Epitome,  or  you  may 
call  it  the  lesser  lie  of  Great  Brittaine.  1666  J.  Smith  Old 
Age  (1752)  43  That  world’s  epitomy,  man.  1760  R.  Graves 
Euphrosyne  (1776)  1. 124  Prepar’d  to  see  A  palace  in  epitome. 
x773  Brydone  Sicily  xxxvii.  (1809)  355  No  less  an  epitome  of 
the  whole  earth  in  its  soil  and  climate,  than  in  the  variety 
of  its  productions.  1868  M.  Pattison  Academ .  Org.  §2. 
30  Congregation  has  been  . .  an  epitome  of  Convocation. 
1874  Ruskin  Stones  Ven.  I.  Pref.  13  The  Church  of  St. 
Mark  . .  is  an  epitome  of  the  changes  of  Venetian  archi¬ 
tecture  from  the  tenth  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

+  b.  In  depreciatory  sense :  Something  that  is 
reduced  to  insignificant  dimensions.  Obs. 

a  1593  hT.  Smith  Wits.  (1866-7)  I*  282  When  the  hours  of 
sleep  . .  of  youth,  and  . .  of  sorrow  are  taken  away,  what  an 
epitome  is  man’s  life  come  to.  1601  Weever  Mirr.  Mart. 
C  ij,  These  were  the  worlds,  first  youthfull  progenie,  To 
these  our  men  are  an  Epitomie. 

3.  In  epitome :  a.  in  the  form  of  a  summary ; 
b.  in  a  diminutive  form. 

1649  G.  Daniel  Tr inarch.,  Henry  V ,  cxiii,  The  fantasies 
. .  Might  have  resolv’d  this,  in  Epitomie.  1682  Wheler 
Journ.  Greece  325  Snow,  which  this  poor  Hermite’s  aged 
Head  seemeth,  in  epitome,  to  resemble.  1759  Dilworth 
Pope  101  A  description,  calculated  to  contain  in  epitome 
the  principles  of  a  farther  taste  for  magnificence.  1849 
Thoreau  Week  Concord  Riv.  Saturday  26  The  charac¬ 
teristics  and  pursuits  of  various  ages  and  races  of  men  are 
always  existing  in  epitome  in  every  neighborhood. 

+  Epi  tome,  v,  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  intr.  To 
make  an  epitome  or  summary;  in  quot.  pass,  impers. 

1602  Warner  Alb.  E?ig.  xii.  Ixx.  (1612)  293  Of  Northerne 
Regions  partly  is  Epitomed  before. 

Epitomie  (epitg-mik),  a.  [f.  Epitome  sb.  +  -ic.] 
Of  the  character  of  an  epitome. 

1636  Brathwait  Rom.  Emperors ,  Ep.  Ded.,  Being  all 
brought  into  the  straights  of  this  epitomicke  volume. 

Epitomical  (epitp’mikal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.] 
Of  the  nature  of  an  epitome. 

1609  Holland  A  mm.  Marcell.  Annot.  D  ij  b,  Of  her 
[Zenobia's]  . .  skill  in  languages,  writing  of  an  Epitomicall 
Hystorie,  and  training  up  of  her  children  in  learning, 
read,  etc.  1660  S.  Fisher  Rusticks  Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  61 
A  kind  of  Epitomical  Repetition.  1842  Mrs.  Browning 
Grk.  Chr.  Poets  188  Our  literature  is  rich  in  ballads,  a  form 
epitomical  of  the  epic  and  dramatic. 

Epitomist  (zpi’tomist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ist.] 
One  who  writes  an  epitome. 

1611  Bible  Transl.  Pref.  2  An  Epitomist,  that  is,  one 
that  extinguished  worthy  whole  volumes,  to  bring  his 
abridgements  into  request.  1670  Milton  Hist.  Eng.  1. 
Wks.  (1851)  22  Britomartus,  whom  the  Epitomist  Florus  and 
others  mention.  1880  Muirhead  tr.  Instit.  Gains  Introd. 
15  The  design  of  the  epitomist . .  having  been  to  exclude 
what  had  become  obsolete. 

Epitomization  (fpidomaiz^-Jan).  [f.  next  + 
-ation.]  The  action  of  epitomizing. 

1805  A?in.  Re v.  III.  649  All  such  literary  tautologists  are 
proper  objects  of  epitomization. 

Epitomize  (zpitomaiz),  v,  [f.  Epitome  sb. 

+  -IZE.J 

1.  trans.  To  make  an  epitome  of ;  to  abridge. 

1599  Sandys  Europee  Spec.  (1632)  Pref.  2  The  same  Booke 

was  but  a  spurious  stolne  Copy,  in  part  epitomized  . .  from 
the  Authors  Originall.  1644  Milton  Jdgm.  B7tcer  (1851) 
341  Thus  far  Martin  Bucer,  whom  . .  I  deny  not  to  have 
epitomiz’d.  1783  Johnson  Lett.  Mrs.  Thrale  13  June, 
Mrs.  Dobson  ..  epitomised  a  very  bulky  French  Life  of 
Petrarch.  1830  D’Israeli  Chas.  /,  III.  vi.  92  He  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  epitomise  Hooker,  and  others,  on  the  present 
subject.  1868  Peard  Water-Farm.  xii.  118  For  the  benefit 
of  our  readers,  we  will  epitomise  the  pamphlet. 

absol.  1861  Pearson  Early  <$*  Mid.  Ages  Eng.  119  He 
epitomizes,  as  if  he  were  giving  the  pith  of  a  paragraph. 

b.  To  summarize ;  to  give  a  concise  account 
of ;  to  state  the  essence  of  (a  matter)  briefly. 

1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  v.  172  Thus  have  you  briefely 
epitomized  Mother  Natures  benefits.  1683  tr.  Erasm . 
Morive  E?ic.  6^  They  all  would  not  suffice  Folly  in  all  her 
shapes  to  epitomise.  1728  Morgan  Algiers  II.  v.  321 
Hassan  Aga,  whose  Life  I  had  begun  to  epitomize.  1856 
Froude  Hist.  Eng.  I.  123,  I  shall  however  in  a  few  pages 
briefly  epitomize  what  passed.  1877  E.  Conder  Bas.  Faith 
Pref.  11  Exhaustively  to  epitomise  the  evidence  of  Theism. 

2.  a.  To  contain  in  a  small  compass;  to  com¬ 
prise  in  brief  the  sum  of.  b.  To  put  into  a  small 
compass ;  to  concentrate. 

a.  1628  Wither  Brit.  Rememb.  iv.  1711  For,  God  in 
this  one  single  Plague,  comprised  Those  other  Judgements, 
all,  epitomized.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  149  A  Carpet, 
a  Pan,  and  a  Platter,  epitomizes  all  their  Furniture.  1868 
Stanley  I  Vest  m.  Ab.v.  416  In  some  respects  it  [the  Chapter 
House]  epitomises  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Abbey  itself. 

b.  1635  Austin  Medit.  129  Hee  himselfe  epitomized  those 
ten  into  two.  1654  Cokaine  Dianea  1.  51  In  whom  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  Nature  and  Fortune  had  Epitomized  all  the 
wonders,  of  the  World,  a  1763  Shenstone  Ess.  106  Art, 
indeed,  is  often  requisite  to  collect  and  epitomize  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature.  1857  WiEtMorr/YftM.  Lit.  xxi.  126  We  have 
all  the  wilfulness  of  Cleopatra  epitomized  when,  etc. 

+  3.  To  reduce  to  a  smaller  scale.  Obs. 

1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  Pref  19  A  Sur¬ 
geons  Chest  epitomized.  1630  Drayton  David  <$•  Goliah 
(R.),  All  those  rare  parts  that  in  his  brothers  were  Epi¬ 
tomiz’d,  at  large  in  him  appear.  1660  Fuller  Mixt 
Contempt.  (1841)258  Our  standing  army  shall  be  epitomized 
to  a  more  moderate  proportion.  1713  Guardian  No.  108 
We  should,  in  a  little  time,  see  mankind  epitomized,  and 
the  whole  species  in  miniature. 

Epitomized  (/pi’tonwizd),///.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ed1.]  Presented  in  the  form  of'  an  epitome; 
abridged,  condensed,  summarized. 
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,1630  Brathwait  Eng.  Gentle", v.  (1641)  283  An  epitomized 
confection  of  all  [nations].  1866  Livingstone  Jml.(  1873'  I. 
x.  254  It  affords  an  epitomised  description  of  his  late  travels. 

Epitomizer  (/pi’tomapzai).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er.] 
One  who  epitomizes  ;  in  the  senses  of  the  vb. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  37  After  Galens  time,  and  his 
Epitomizer,  Oribasius,  who  liued  but  in  the  next  age.  1636 
G.  Williams  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  Iv.  23  Sin  is  an 
epitomiser  or  shortener  of  everything.  1741  Warburton 
Div.  Legat.  II.  441  note ,  An  epitomizer  of  one  Jason  of 
Syrene.  1809  Colebrooke  I  mi.  Divis.  Zodiack  in  Asiat. 
Res.  IX.  349  The  armillary  sphere,  described  by  the  Arabian 
epitomiser,  differs,  therefore,  from  Ptolemy’s. 

Epitomy,  obs.  var.  of  Epitome. 

Epitonic  (epitp’nik).  [f.  Gr.  h-n'novos  on  the 
stretch,  f.  iirntlvtiv  to  put  a  strain  upon,  f.  Iirt 
upon  +  retveiv  to  stretch  +  -ic.]  Overstrained. 

1879  G.  Meredith  Egoist  II.  xi.  246  From  the  epitonic, 
the  overstrained. 

Epitrite  (e-pitroit),  adj.  and  sb.  Pros.  Also 
9  epitrit.  [ad.  L.  epitritos,  a.  Gr.  kmrpiTos 
amounting  to  one  third  more  than  the  unit,  f.  eiri 
in  addition  +  rptro s  the  third.] 

•j- A.  adj.  In  the  ratio  of  4  to  3  ;  spec,  in  ancient 
music :  see  quot. 

1609  Douland  Omith.  Microl.  65  The  sesquitertia  Pro¬ 
portion,  which  they  call  Epitrite.  .Musically,  when  4  Notes 
are  sounded  against  3,  which  are  like  themselues. 

B.  sb.  Prosody.  A  foot  consisting  ofthreelong 
syllables  and  one  short  one,  and  called  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  epitrite,  according  as  the  short 
syllable  stands  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  re¬ 
spectively. 

1678-1708  in  Phillips.  1749  Power  Pros.  Numbers  31 
The  first  Epitrite  . .  a  Close  which  Tully  much  delights  in. 
1819  H.  Busk  Vestriad  n.  183  Thro’  the  trite  epitrite,  when 
billows  roar,  Reader  and  sailor  feel  themselves  ashore.  1821 
Blackw.  Mag.  X.  388  The  third  foot  of  the  major  ionic 
tetrameter,  we  are  told,  may  be  a  second  epitrit,  which  is 
merely  impossible.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  I.  167  The  solemn 
rhythmical  epitrite. 

t  Epi’trochasm.  Rhet.  Erron.  -ism.  [ad. 
late  L.  epitrochasmus ,  a.  Gr.  brnpoxaapius,  f.  hn- 
Tpoxa&tv  to  run  swiftly  over.]  A  hurried  accu¬ 
mulation  of  several  points. 

1652  Urquhart  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  292  There  is  neither 
definition,  distribution,  epitrochism,  increment.  1721-1800 
Bailey,  Epitrochism. 

Epitrochoid  (epitiyrkoid).  Math.  [f.  Gr.  ini 
upon  +  r/ioyds  wheel  + -oin  ;  after  analogy  of  epi¬ 
cycloid^  The  curve  described  by  a  point  rigidly 
connected  with  the  centre  of  a  circle  which  rolls  on 
the  outside  of  another  circle.  Cf.  Epicycloid. 

1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXV.  284/2.  1879  Thomson  &  Tait 

Nat  Phil.  I.  1.  §  94. 

Hence  Epitrochoi  dal  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  an 
epitrochoid. 

1800  Phil.  Trans.  XC.  149  Epitrochoidal  curves,  formed 
by  combining  a  simple  rotation  or  vibration  with  other 
subordinate  rotations  or  vibrations.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXV. 
284/2  Every  direct-epicycle  planetary  system  is  both  epi¬ 
trochoidal  and  externally  hypotrochoidal. 

||  Epitrope  (epi'trdpz ).  Rhet.  [L.  epitrope,  a. 
Gr.  emTpoirri,  f.  (mrpeneiv  to  give  up,  yield,  kiri 
upon  +  rpt-neiv  to  turn.]  (See  quot.) 

1657  J.  Smith  Myst.  Rhet.  131  Epitrope . .  a  figure  when 
we  either  seriously  or  ironically  permit  a  thing,  and  yet 
object  the  inconveniency.  1678-1706  in  Phillips.  1721- 
1800  in  Bailey.  1844  J.  W.  Gibbs  Philol.  Stud.  (1857) 
217  Epitrope.  .is  a  figure  of  rhetoric  by  which  a  permission, 
either  seriously  or  ironically,  is  granted  to  an  opponent,  to 
do  what  he  proposes  to  do. 

Epitympanic  (e:pitimpse’nik),  a.  Anat.  [f. 
Epi-  +  Gr.  rvp.-na.v-ov  drum  +•  -ic.  Cf.  Tympanic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  forming  the  uppermost  sub-divi¬ 
sion  of  the  tympanic  pedicle  which  supports  the 
mandible  in  fishes.  Chiefly  quasi-rA 

[1856-8  W.  Clark  Van  der  Hoevcn’s  Zool.  II.  61  The  tym- 
panicum,  epitympanicum,and  praeoperculum.]  1849-52  Todd 
Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  941/2  The  uppermost  piece,  the  epitym¬ 
panic,  articulates  by  a  diarthrodia!  joint  with  the  mastoid. 
1880  Gunther  Fishes  55. 

II  Epizeuxis  (epizizrksis).  Rhet.  [mod.  L ,  a. 
Gr.  tnljvjs  a  fastening  upon,  f.  emfcvyvvvai,  f.  ini 
upon  +  (cvyviivai  to  yoke.]  A  figure  by  which  a 
word  is  repeated  with  vehemence  or  emphasis. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  hi.  xix.  167  Ye  have  another 
sort  of  repetition,  when  . .  ye  iterate  one  word  without  any 
intermission,  as  thus — It  was  Maryne,  Maryne,  that  wrought 
mine  woe  . .  The  Greekes  call  him,  Epizeuxis,  the  Latins 
Subiunctio.  1657  J.  Smith  Myst.  Rhet.  89.  1678-1706  in 

Phillips.  1845  J.  W.  Gibbs  Philol.  Stud.  (1857)  206. 

Epizoal  (epizpu  al),  a.  [f.  Epizo-on  +  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  epizoa. 

So  Epizo  an,  a.  [see  -an]  in  same  sense. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Epizoic  (epizpwik),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Epizo-on  (or 
its  elements)  +  -ic.] 

A.  adj.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  epizoa.  b.  Of 
plants  :  Living  upon  animals. 

1857  Berkeley  Cryptog.  Bot.  235  Fungi  were  defined  as 
hysterophytal  or  epiphytal  mycetals,  (more  rarely  epizoic  or 
inhabitants  of  inorganic  substances).  1877  Huxley  Anat. 
Inv.  An.  vi.  276  The  parasite  so  common  on  the  Stickleback, 
..one  of  the  most  curious  modifications  of  the  epizoic 
type. 


transf.  1872  O.  W.  Holmes  Poet  at  BrcakJ.-t.  vi.  179 
Our  epizoic  literature  is  becoming  so  extensive  that,  etc. 

B.  sb.  An  epizootic  disease  ;  =  Epizootic  B. 
1879  Jefferies  Wild  Life  in  S.  Co.  186  A  kind  of  epizoic 
seems  to  seize  them  [little  mice],  and  they  die  in  numbers. 

II  Epizoon  (epizpu-pn).  Zool.  IT.  epizoa. 
[mod.L.,  f.  Gr.  ini  +  ££iov  animal  ]  A  parasitic 
animal  that  lives  on  the  exterior  of  the  body  of 
another  animal.  Opposed  to  Entozoon. 

1836-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  116/2  The  Epizoa,  or  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Lernsean  parasites  of  Fishes.  1866  A.  Flint  Princ. 
Med.  (1880)  95  The  parasites  ..  inhabiting  the  exterior  of 
the  body  are  called  epizoa.  1876  Beneden  Anim.  Parasites 
35  The  Balatro  calvus  of  Claparede,  lives  as  an  epizoon. 

Epizootic  (epizzqp’tik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  Fr. 
epizootique,  f.  epizootic ;  see  next.  In  sense  2 
taken  as  f.  enl  (with  interpretation  1  subsequent  to’) 
+  Caiov  animal.] 

1.  Of  diseases:  Temporarily  prevalent  among 
animals ;  opposed  to  enzootic.  Cf.  Epidemic. 

1865  Reader  12  Aug.  178/3  A  new  epizootic  disease  has 
broken  out  among  the  horned  cattle.  1880  Times  15  Sept. 
7/6  Epizootic  pleuro-pneumonia. 

+  2.  Geol.  Used  by  Kirwan  as  an  epithet  of 
‘secondary’  mountains,  to  denote  ‘their  poste¬ 
riority  to  the  existence  of  organized  substances  ’. 

1799  Kirwan  Geol.  Ess.  161.  1840  Humble  Diet.  Geol.  $ 
Min.,  Epizootic ,  containing  animal  remains,  as  epizootic 
hills,  or  epizootic  strata. 

B.  sb.  An  epizootic  disease  ;  a  plague  among 
cattle. 

1748  Short  in  Chambers  Dom.  Ann.  Scotl.  II.  437,  note, 
This  epizootic  raged  also  in  England  and  other  countries. 
1827  De  Last  Days  Kcuit  Wks.  HI.  124  Cats  being 

so  eminently  an  electric  animal,  .he  attributed  this  epizootic 
to  electricity.  1882  Jriil.  Linn.  Soc.  XVI.  187  All  epizootics 
of  this  character  are  immediately  due  to  excessive  multi¬ 
plication  of  worms. 

Epizooty  (epizJu’^ti).  [ad.  Fr.  cpizootie ,  irreg. 
f.  Gr.  km  upon  +  £a>ov  animal.]  An  epizootic 
disease. 

1781  Projects  in  Ann.  Reg.  102/1  The  report  of  an  Epi¬ 
zooty  is  often  spread.  1798  Malthus  Popul.  (18171  1*  251 
Great  and  wasting  epizooties  are  frequent  among  the  cattle. 
1867  Ruffini  Quiet  Nook  in  Jura  274  And  fears  were  en¬ 
tertained  of  a  coming  epizooty.  1882  Jrnl.  Linn,  Soc.  XVI. 
188  This  ostrich  epizooty  is  a  kind  of  strongylosis. 

Epoch  (e*p^k,  f*p^k).  Forms:  a.  7-9  epocha. 
(3.  epoche.  7.  7-  epoch,  [ad.  late  L.  epocha , 
ad.  Gr.  kiroxv  stoppage,  station,  position  (of  a 
planet),  fixed*  point  01  time,  f.  kirkxeiv  to  arrest, 
stop,  take  up  a  position,  f.  km  +  ex*lv  to  hold. 
Cf.  Fr.  Spoque ,  It.  epoca.] 

I.  A  fixed  point  in  the  reckoning  of  time. 

1.  Chr  on.  The  initial  point  assumed  in  a  system 
of  chronology ;  eg.  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
of  the  Hegira,  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  etc.  ; 
an  Era.  Also,  in  wider  sense,  any  date  from 
which  succeeding  years  are  numbered.  Now  rare. 

a.  1614  Selden  Titles  Hon.  6  The  residue  will  fall  neer  the 
first  yeer  of  the  Chaldamn  Epocha.  a  1638  Mede  Wks. 
hi.  ix.  599  The  Times  of  the  Beast  and  the  Woman’s  being 
in  the  Wilderness  have  the  same  Epocha  and  beginning. 
1726  tr.  Gregory' s  Astron.  I.  252  The  Epocha  of  the  Olym¬ 
piads,  of  all  Profane  ones,  is  the  most  Ancient. 

p.  a  1658  Cleveland  Inund.  of  Trent  138  Since  we’re 
deliver’d  let  there  be,  From  this  Flood  too  another  Epoche. 

y.  1658  Ussher  Ann.  Ep.  Rdr.  (R.),  In  divers  times  and 
ages,  divers  epochs  of  time  were  used,  and  several  forms  of 
years.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  iii.  148  The  pre¬ 
tended  Epoch  of  the  Babylonians.  1758  Swinton  in  Phil. 
Trans.  L.  801  On  the  Greek  brass  coins  of  Sidon..both 
these  epochs  seem  to  have  been  used. 

2.  The  beginning  of  a  1  new  era '  or  distinctive 
period  in  the  history  of  mankind,  a  country,  an 
individual,  a  science,  etc.  Phr,,  To  make  an  epoch. 

a.  1673  [R.  Leigh]  Transp.  Reh.  55  Men  that  mark  out 
Epocha’s  are  not  bom  in  many  revolutions.  1756  Gentl. 
Mag.  XXVI.  415  Botany,  .from  hence  boasts  a  new  epocha. 
1783  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII.  36oThe  congelation  of  mercury 
.  .must  be  allowed  to  form  a  very  curious  and  important 
epocha  in  the  history  of  that  metal.  1827  $iR  J.  Barring¬ 
ton  Own  Times  (1830)  1. 18  note ,  A  circumstance  which  the 
. .  Irish,  .considered  as  forming  an  epocha. 

B.  1824  D’Israeli  Cur.  Lit.  (1859)  II.  382  Every  work 
which  creates  an  epoch  in  literature  is  one  of  the  great 
monuments  of  the  human  mind.  i84r  4  Emerson  Ess.  Spir. 
Laws  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  68  The  epochs  of  our  life  are  not  in 
the  visible  facts  . .  but  in  a  silent  thought  by  the  wayside. 
1864  Burton  Scot  Abr.  I.  v.  280  Luther’s  Bible  makes  an 
epoch  in  the  formation  of  the  German  language. 

+  b.  The  date  of  origin  of  a  state  of  things,  an 
institution,  fashion,  etc. ;  occasionally,  an  event 
marking  such  a  date.  Obs. 

a.  1659  Pearson  Creedt,  1839)  281  Nor  need  we  be  ashamed 
that  the  Christian  religion,  which  we  profess,  should  have  so 
known  an  Epocha,  and  so  late  an  original.  1788  Priestley 
Led.  Hist.  V.  li.  390  Great  fisheries  have  always  been 
epocha’s  of  a  great  trade  and  navigation.  1789  Hist,  in 
Ann.  Reg.  14  The  present  crisis  would  become  the  epocha 
of  a  new  splendor  to  the  French  monarchy.  1795  in 
Wythes  Deris.  Virginia  41  Whether  the  time  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  were  the  epocha  of  the  title  will  be  enquired.  1824 
E.  Nares  Heraldic  Attorn,  (ed.  2)  II.  307  The  year  1629  is 
reckoned  the  epocha  of  long  perukes. 

8  1654  L’Estrange  Chas.  /(1655)  156  The  Epoche,  the 
Nativity  day  from  whence  all  the  series  of  this  kings  trou¬ 
bles  are  to  be  computed. 

v.  a  1716  South  (J.),  The  year  sixty ;  the  grand  epoch  of 
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falsehood.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  I.  xii.  290  This  period 
.  .the  epoch  of  the  house  of  commons  in  England. 

3.  In  wider  sense :  A  fixed  point  of  time. 

a.  The  date,  or  assigned  position  in  chronological 
sequence,  of  a  historical  event. 

Now  less  precise  than  date,  which  indicates  a  particular 
year  or  smaller  division  of  time. 

p.  1661  Dryden  Astrxa  Re  dux  108  Such,  whose  supine 
felicity  but  makes  In  story  chasmes,  in  epoche’s  [in  some 
later  edd.  epocha's,  epocha]  mistakes. 

y.  1697  Evelyn  Numisni.  v.  186  Epochs  are  sometimes 
noted  in  words  at  length.  1841  Elph instone  Hist.  Ind.  I. 
209  The  date  of  his  appearance  . .  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ,  .an  epoch  which,  etc. 

b.  [  =  Fr.  epoquei]  A  precise  date;  the  exact 
time  at  which  an  event  takes  place  or  is  appointed 
to  take  place.  Formerly  gen. ;  now  only  with 
reference  to  natural  phenomena  (cf.  4  a). 

a.  1761  State  Papers  in  Ann.  Reg.  258/2  An  offer  to  treat 
about  these  epochas. 

y.  1786  T.  Jefferson  Wks  (1S59)  I.  570  To  inform  him 
what  other  numbers  [of  arms]  you  expect  to  deliver,  with 
the  epochs  of  delivery.  1794  Burke  Pref.  Brissot's  Addr. 
Wks.  VII.  312  To  foresee  them  [the  designs  of  the  court] 
so  well,  as  to  mark  the  precise  epoch  on  which  they  were  to 
be  executed.  1838  De  Morgan  Ess.  Probab.  (Cabinet  Cycl.) 
123  When  once  the  notion  is  obtained  that  a  change  of 
weather  will  follow  that  of  the  moon,  the  epoch  is  watched. 

c.  A  point  of  time  defined  by  the  occurrence 
of  particular  events  or  the  existence  of  a  particular 
state  of  things;  a  ‘ moment ’  in  the  history  of 
anything. 

It  is  often  uncertain  whether  a  writer  meant  the  word  to 
be  taken  in  this  sense  or  in  5,  since  a  given  portion  of  time 
may  be  regarded  either  as  a  mere  date  or  as  a  period. 

a.  1728  Morgan  Algiers  I.  iii.  73  Not  long  before  this 
Epocha  so  calamitous  to  that  unhappy  Country.  1777  G. 
Forster  Voy.  round  World  II.  103  In  a  warm  climate 
.  .the  epocha  of  maturity  seems  to  happen  at  a  much  earlier 
age  than  in  colder  countries.  1791  Burke  Let.  Member 
Nat.  Assembly  Wks.Vl.g,  I  well  remember,  at  every  epocha 
of  this  wonderful  history.  1801  Helen  Williams  Sk.  Fr. 
Rep.  I.  viii.  76  At  the  epocha  of  the  [French]  revolution. 
1807  Southey  Espriella's  Lett.{i%\\)  III.  74  The  invention 
of  the  steam-engine,  almost  as  great  an  epocha  as  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  printing.  1824  Hist.  Gaming  26  At  one  of  those 
epochas  the  Earl  married  a  Countess  in  her  own  right. 
1830  Godwin  Cloudesley  I.  xiii.  213  From  this  epocha  there 
was  a  perpetual  struggle  in  Cloudesley’s  mind. 

y  1823  J.  Badcock  Do))i.  Amusem.  Introd.  5  Davey  and 
Brewster,  .sustain  that  character  at  the  present  epoch  of 
Science.  1838  Carlyle  Chartism  (1858)  3  At  an  epoch  of 
history  when  the  ‘  National  Petition  '  carts  itself  in  waggons 
along  the  streets.  1841-71  T.  R.  Jones  Anim.  Kingd. 
(ed.  4)  510  At  this  epoch.. the  polyp  presents  two  cavities 
distinct  from  each  other.  1845  M'  Culloch  Taxation  11.  v. 
(1852)  220  After  the  Iasi -mentioned  epoch,  .the  production 
of  beet-root  sugar  began  rapidly  to  increase.  1875  Scrivener 
Led.  Text  N.  T.  7  Those  noted  up  to  the  present  epoch. 
1882  Mrs.  Pitman  Mission  L.  Greece  <£  Pal.  190  It  was  an 
epoch  never  to  be  forgotten  in  her  life,  when  she  commenced 
labouring  in  Joppa. 

4.  Astron.  The  point  of  time  at  which  any 
phenomenon  takes  place  ;  an  arbitrarily  fixed  date 
(often  the  first  day  of  a  century  or  half-century) 
for  which  the  elements  necessary  for  computing 
the  place  of  a  heavenly  body  are  tabulated.  Also, 
the  heliocentric  longitude  of  a  planet  at  such  a 
date  (more  fully,  the  longitude  of  the  epoch). 

a.  1726  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  I.  466  Their  Mean  Motions 
made  between  the  said  Epocha  and  the  Time  propos'd, 
being  equated.  1789  Herschel  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX  20 
I  followed  the  shadow  of  the  satellite,  .up  to  the  center,  in 
order  to  secure  a  valuable  epocha.  1795-8  T.  Maurice 
Hindostan  (1820)  I.  1.  iv.  128  By  astronomers  the  word 
epocha  is  used  to  denote  that  particular  point  of  the  orbit  of 
a  planet,  wherein  that  planet  is,  at  some  known  moment  of 
mean  time,  in  a  given  meridian. 

y.  1790  Herschel  in  Phil.  Traits.  LXXX.  488  Epochs  of 
the  mean  longitude  of  the  satellites.  1834  Nat.  Philos. 
Astron.  ix.  191/2  (Usef.  Knowl.  Soc.),  The  longitude  of  the 
sun,  at  some  one  time,  which  is  called  the  epoch.  1858 
Herschel  Outlines  Astron.  iv.  (ed.  5)  168  They  would  be 
found . .  to  differ  by  the  exact  difference  of  their  local  epochs. 

II.  A  period  of  time.  (Cf.  similar  use  of  era, 
term). 

5.  In  early  use,  a  chronological  period  dated 
from  an  ‘  epoch  ’  in  sense  1.  In  later  use,  a  period 
of  history  defined  by  the  prevalence  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  state  of  things,  by  a  connected  series  of 
events,  or  by  the  influence  of  some  eminent  person 
or  group  of  persons. 

a.  1628  Earle  Microcosm ,  Sordid  Rich  Man  (Arb.)  09 
His  clothes  were  neuer  young  in  our  memory:  you  might 
make  long  Epocha's  from  them.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig. 
Sacr.  11.  vii.  §  8  They  make  three  Epocha's,  before  the  Law, 
under  the  Law,  and  the  coming  of  the  Messias.  c  1720 
Prior  Solomon  on  Van.  World  111.  758  Scenes  of  war,  and 
epochas  of  woe.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  II.  201  Chrono- 
logers  have  divided  the  age  of  the  world  into  six  different 
epochas.  1824  L.  Stanhope  Greece  4  The  most  shining 
epocha  of  her  history. 

y.  c  1800  K.  White  Time  385  Ages  and  epochs  that 
destroy  our  pride.  1875  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  II.  xvi.  486 
A  period  of  eight  years  of  peace  between  two  epochs  of 
terrible  civil  discord.  1883  Harper  s  Mag.  Feb.  467/2  ‘Ah, 
that  indeed  is  a  letter,'  sighs  the  lover  of  the  Addisonian  epoch. 

b.  A  period  in  an  individual’s  life,  or  in  the 
history  of  any  continuous  process. 

a.  1768  Sterne  Sent.  Journ,  (1775)  II.  132  There  are 
three  epochas  in  the  empire  of  a  Frenchwoman.  She  is 
coquette— then  deist— then  devote .  1771  Goldsm.  Hist. 


Eng.  III.  372  This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  epocha^ 
in  English  history.  1788  Holcroft  Life  <$•  Adv.  Baron 
Trench  I.  xiv,  The  second  great  and  still  more  gloomy 
epocha  of  my  life. 

y.  1853  Robertson  Serin.  Ser.  in.  xx.  256  God’s  treatment 
of  the  penitent  divides  itself  in  this  parable  into  three  dis¬ 
tinct  epochs.  1865  Draper  Intell.  Devel.  Europe  \.  9  We 
express  our  surprise  when  we  witness  actions  unsuitable  to 
the  epoch  of  life. 

c.  Geol.  A  period  or  division  of  the  history  of 
the  formation  of  the  earth’s  crust. 

Chiefly  used  indiscriminately  for  any  distinct  portion  of 
geological  time.  The  International  Congress  of  1881  pro¬ 
posed  to  use  the  terms  era ,  period,  epoch ,  age  to  denote 
successively  smaller  divisions ;  but  this  has  not  been  gene¬ 
rally  followed. 

а.  1802  Playfair  Illustr.  Hutton.  Th.  123  The  most 
ancient  epocha  of  which  any  memorial  exists  in  the  records 
of  the  fossil  kingdom. 

y.  1850  Lyell  ind  Visit  U.S.  II.  247  The  language  of 
those  who  talk  of  ‘  the  epoch  of  existing  continents  '.  1871 

Tyndall  Fragm.  Sc.  (ed.  6)  I.  viii.  268  But  this  would  not 
produce  a  glacial  epoch. 

б.  Physics.  (See  quots.) 

1879  Thomson  &  Tait  Nat.  Phil.  I.  1.  §  54  The  Epoch  in 
a  simple  harmonic  motion  is  the  interval  of  time  which 
elapses  from  the  era  of  reckoning  till  the  moving  point  first 
comes  to  its  greatest  elongation  in  the  direction  reckoned  as 
positive,  from  its  mean  position  or  the  middle  of  its  range. 
1882  Minchin  Unipl,  Kinemat.  9  The  maximum  excursion 

of  the  harmonic  vibration  x—a  cos  (-^r  +  a)  is  a. .  .The 

angle  a  is  called  the  epoch  angle,  or  simply  the  epoch. 

7.  Comb.  [Perhaps  after  the  equivalent  com¬ 
pounds  in  German.]  Epoch-forming  adj. ;  epoch- 
making  a .,  said  chiefly  of  scientific  discoveries  or 
treatises. 

1816  Coleridge  Lay  Serm.  313  All  the  *epoch-forming 
revolutions  of  the  Christian  world.  1874  H.  Reynolds 
John  Bapt.  ii.  64  ^Epoch-making  men.  .of  human  history. 
1881  W.  R.  Smith  Old  Test,  in  Jew.  Ch.  iii.  56  This  work  of 
Ezra,  and  the  covenant,  .were  of  epoch-making  importance. 

Epochal  (e-p^kal),  a.  [f.  Epoch  +  -al.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  epoch  or  epochs. 

1685  H.  More  Paralip.  Prophetica  376  If  the  Epochal 
note  should  fall  out  either  before  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Semitime,  etc.  1827  A.  &  J.  Hare  Guesses  Ser.  11.  (1873)  355 
Shakespeare  has  given  such  a  national  tinge  and  epochal 
propriety  to  his  characters.  1847  J*  Hare  Viet.  Faith  67 
We.  .hear  the  striking  of  one  of  its  [Time’s]  epochal  hours. 
1865  Draper  Intell.  Devel.  Europe  xxvi.  617  The  three  dis¬ 
tinct  modes  of  life  occur  in  an  epochal  order. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  an  epoch  ;  forming  an  epoch  ; 
epoch-making. 

1857  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  II.  416  The  ..  epochal  crises 
of  affairs.  1866  Alger  Solit.  Nat.  #  Man  11.  80  [David 
Hume’s]  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy  is  of  epochal 
importance.  1877  Dawson  Orig.  World  vi.  127  Warring., 
has  suggested  that  the  Mosaic  days  are  epochal  days. 

E'pochate.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Epoch  +  -ate  h]  The 
position  of  being  the  '  epoch  ’  of  a  computation. 

1685  H.  More  Pai'alip.  Prophetica  4  Four  Decrees,  but 
only  two  of  them  Competitors  for  the  Epochate. 

Epochism  (e-p^kiz’m).  [f-  as  prec.  H-  -ism.] 
The  practice  of  dividing  time  into  epochs. 

1865  Athenxum  No.  1970  140/1  Chronological  epochism. 

Epochist  (e'ppkist).  [Two  formations:  i.  f. 
Gr.  knox-i]  suspension  of  judgement,  f.  fire'xeu'  (see 
Ephectio)  + -1st  ;  2.  f.  Epoch  + -ist.] 
f  1.  A  philosopher  of  the  Ephectic  School.  Ohs. 
1603  Florio  Montaigne  n.  xii.  (1632)  280  Pyrrho  and 
other  wSceptikes,  or  Epochistes. 

2.  One  who  holds  the  theory  that  the  1  days’  of 
creation  in  Genesis  signify  epochs. 

1888  Cave  Inspir.  O.T.  iii.  129  The  Epochists ..  regard  the 
days  as  epochs. 

Epocryte :  see  Hypocrite. 

Epode  (e*p0»»d).  Also  7  epod.  [a.  OF.  epode 
ad.  L.  epodos,  a.  Gr.  kircobos  after-song,  incantation, 
f.  kuaheiVy  f.  km  upon,  after  +  abeiv}  adbeiv  to  sing.] 

1.  a.  A  kind  of  lyric  poem,  invented  by  Archi¬ 
lochus,  in  which  a  long  line  is  followed  by  a 
shorter  one,  of  metres  different  from  the  elegiac ; 
used  by  Horace  in  his  5th  Book  of  Odes.  b.  An 
incantation,  c.  A  poem  of  grave  character. 

1598  Florio,  Epodo ,  a  kinde  of  verses,  hauing  the  first 
verse  longer  then  the  second.  1616  B.  Jonson  Forest  x, 
Now  my  thought  takes  wing,  And  now  an  Epode  to  deep 
ears  I  sing.  1647  Crash  aw  Music's  Duel  Poems,  90  She 
qualifies  their  zeal  With  the  cool  epode  of  a  graver  note. 
*655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  410/1  Pythagoras  made  use 
of  Epodes.  1656-81  Blount  Glossogr.,  Epod.  1693  Dryden 
Juvenal  Ded.  (R.)  Horace  seems  to  have  purged  himself 
from  those  splenetic  reflections  in  those  odes  and  epodes. 
1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1847  in  Craig.  And  in  mod.  Diets. 

2.  The  part  of  a  lyric  ode  sung  after  the  strophe 
and  antistrophe. 

1671  Milton  Samson  Pref.,  Strophe,  Antistrophe,  or 
Epode.  .were  a  kind  of  Stanzas  framed  only  for  the  music 
then  used  with  the  Chorus  that  sung.  1847  Grote  Greece 
11.  xxix.  (1862)  III.  67  Choric  compositions,  containing  not 
only  a  strophe  and  antistrophe,  but  also  a  third  division  or 
epode  succeeding  them. 

Hence  Epo*dic  a.,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  an  epode. 

1866  Felton  A  nc.  $  Mod.  Gr.  I.  ix.  152  A  series  of  iambic 
and  epodic  invectives. 

Epoist  (e*p0|ist).  rare,  [badly  f.  Gr.  tiros  Epos 
+  -ist.]  A  writer  of  epic  poetry. 


1842  Mrs.  Browning  Grlc.  Chr.  Poets  22  Apollinarius,  an 
epoist,  dramatist,  lyrist.  1863  Browning  Sonlello  head¬ 
line,  Wks.  III.  418  Successively  that  of  epoist,  dramatist,  or 
analyst. 

Epomania  (ep0nuTi*nia).  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr.  tiros 
Eros  +  pavla  madness.]  A  rage  for  the  writing 
of  epics. 

1800  Southey  in  C.  Southey  Life  II.  121  My  Joan  of  Arc 
has  revived  the  Epomania  that  Boileau  cured  the  French  of 
120  years  ago. 

Eponoiny,  variant  of  Eponymy. 

Eponym  (cp^nim).  [ad.  Gr.  kirwvvp-os  (a.) 
given  as  a  name,  (b.)  giving  one’s  name  to  a  thing 
or  person,  f.  kiri.  upon  +  ovopa,  JEo\.  ovvpa  name.] 

1.  One  who  gives,  or  is  supposed  to  give,  his 
name  to  a  people,  place,  or  institution  ;  e.g.  among 
the  Greeks,  the  heroes  who  were  looked  upon  as 
ancestors  or  founders  of  tribes  or  cities.  Also  in 
Lat.  form  eponymus. 

1846  Grote  Greece  1.  vii.  (1869)1.  i5oPelops  is  the  eponym 
or  name-giver  of  the  Peloponnesus.  1851  D.  Wilson  Preh. 
Ann.  (1863)  I.  11.  vii.  481  The  legendary  eponymus  of  the 
district.  1877  Mf.rivale  Rom.  Triuntv.  ii.  35  An  ancient 
patrician  race,  which  claimed  as  its  eponym,  Julus,  the  son 
of  ./Eneas.  1883  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  297  The  eponymus  of  which 
[Skinner’s  Horse]  was  his  bosom  friend. 

b.  transf  One  ‘  whose  name  is  a  synonym  for  * 
something. 

1873  Symonds  Grk.  Poets  x.  306  Theocritus,  Bion  and 
Moschus  are  the  Eponyms  of  Idyllic  poetry.  1875  Merivale 
Gen.  Hist.  Rome  ii.  (1877)  7  Saturn  becomes  the  eponym  of 
all  useful  and  humane  discovery.  1875  Bryce  Holy  Rom. 
Emp.  xi.  (ed.  5)  177  Charles  [the  Great],  .had  become,  so  to 
speak,  an  eponym  of  Empire. 

2.  Assyriology.  A  functionary  (called  limn  in 
Assyrian)  who,  like  the  apx<w  kirujvv/xos  at  Athens 
(see  Eponymous  2),  gave  his  name  to  his  year 
of  office.  Also  attrib .,  as  in  cponym-list ,  -year ; 
eponym-canon,  the  record  which  gives  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  these  officers. 

1864  Rawlinson  Anc.  Mon.  1 1.  viii.  261  The  list  of  eponyms 

obtained  from  the  celebrated  ‘  Canon  '.  1886  C.  R.  Condf.r 

Syrian  Stone-Lore  ix.  325  The  Sabeans  also  adopted  the 
Assyrian  system  of  eponyms  to  mark  the  year. 

3.  [ad.  Gr.  kircjvvpov  an  additional  designation, 
cognomen.]  A  distinguishing  title. 

1863  Miss  Yonge  Chr.  Names  1 1.  264  Jarl . .  was  a  favou¬ 
rite  eponym.  1881  Fair  Trade  Cry  11  We  are  the  modern 
Phoenicians,  or  to  take  a  lower  eponym,  the  Pickfords  of  the 
world. 

Hence  Eponymic  a .,  of  or  pertaining  to  an 
eponym  ;  that  is  an  eponym.  Eponymism,  the 
practice  of  accounting  for  names  of  places  or 
peoples'  by  referring  them  to  supposed  prehistoric 
eponyms.  Eponymist  =  Eponym  i.  Eponymize 
v.  trails .,  to  serve  as  eponym  to. 

1851  D.Wilson  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  II.  iv.  i.  179  The  young 
strength  of  the  eponymic  colonists.  1871  Tylor  Prim.  Cult. 
I.  7  Eponymic  myths  which  account  for  the  parentage  of  a 
tribe  by  turning  its  name  into  the  name  of  an  imaginary 
ancestor.  1883  Sat.  Rev.  23  June  784  Its  patron  saint  or 
eponymic  hero.  1858  Gladstone  Homer  I.  347  The  fore¬ 
going  sources  of  eponymism.  Ibid.  I.  85  Nor  does  he  esta¬ 
blish  any  relation  whatever  between  any  of  the  four  races 
and  any  common  ancestor  or  eponymist.  1862  Ansted 
Channel  Isl.  320  The  eponymist  of  St.  Helier’s  was  con¬ 
founded  with  Hilarius  Bishop  of  Poitou.  1866  J.  Rose  tr. 
Ovid's  Fasti  Notes  236  Pallas  herself  eponymizes  the  Pali 
fire-worshippers. 

Eponymous  (epp-nimas),  a.  [f.  Gr.  enwvvn-os 
(see  prec.)  +  -ous.] 

1.  That  gives  (his)  name  to  anything  ;  said  csp. 
of  the  mythical  personages  from  whose  names  the 
names  of  places  or  peoples  are  reputed  to  be 
derived. 

1846  Grote  Greece  i.iv.  I.  m  The  eponymous  personage 
from  whom  the  community  derive  their  name.  1874  Savce 
Compar.  Philol.  ix.  379  Eponymous  heroes.  1889  Swin¬ 
burne  B.  Jonson  27  The  eponymous  hero  or  protagonist  of 
the  play. 

2.  Giving  his  name  to  the  year,  as  did  the  chief 
archon  at  Athens. 

1857  Birch  Anc.  Pottery  (1858)  I.  195  Inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  eponymous  magistrate. 

Eponymy  (ep^-nimi).  Also  9  eponomy.  [ad. 
Gr.  hirwvvpia,  f.  cmiiwfio s :  see  Eponym.] 

1.  a.  =  Eponymism.  b.  Eponymic  nomenclature. 

1865  McLennan  Prim.  Marriage  vii.  150  The  universal 
tendency  of  rude  races  to  eponomy.  1880  A  themeum  2  Oct. 
425/3  Known  . .  after  the  fashion  of  eponymy  so  prevalent 
among  Asiatic  nomads,  as  Nogais  or  Nogai  Tartars. 

2.  The  year  of  office  of  an  (Assyrian)  eponym. 

1875  G.  Smith  Assyrian  Eponym  Canon  193  The  earlier 

and  correct  Text . .  has  the  eponymy  of  Assur-banai-uzur 
two  years  earlier.  1883  I.  Taylor  Alphabet  I.  254  The 
first  is  dated  in  the  eponymy  of  Sin-sarra-uzur. 

Epopee  (e-p<Xp/).  Now  somewhat  rare.  Also 
8-9  -pee.  [a.  F.  Ipople,  ad.  mod.L.  epopceia  ;  q.  v.] 

1.  An  epic  poem  ( =  Epic  B.).  Usually  the  epic 
poem  generically  ;  the  epic  species  of  poetry. 

1697  Dryden  Eneid  Ded.,  Both  of  them  abhor  strong 
metaphors,  in  which  the  epopee  delights.  1768-74  Tucker 
Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  23  The  action  of  the  drama  or  epopee  . . 
must  be  one  and  entire.  1823  tr.  Sismondi’s  Lit.  Eur. 
(1846)  I.  xvi.  465  The  discovery  of  the  comic  epopee  . .  The 
origin  of  the  mock  epopee.  1846  Grote  Greece  II.  xxi. 
234  The  age  of  the  epos  is  followed  by  that  of  the  epopee. 
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2.  transf 

1846  Grote  Greece  (1862)  II.  iii.  54  They  may  be  said  to 
constitute  a  sort  of  historical  epopee.  1855  Milman  Lat . 
Chr .  (1864)  IX.  xiv.  iii.  163  The  Imitatio  Christi  is  an  epopee 
of  the  internal  history  of  the  human  soul. 

Epopcean,  a.  rare .  [f.  Gr.  k-nouoi-os  (see  next) 
+  -an.J  Befitting  an  epic  poet. 

1819  H.  Busk  Vestriad  r.  18  Rouse  my  bold  muse  with 
epopoean  rage,  A  hero's  rise  to  sing. 

Epopoeia  (ep<?pTia).  arch .  In  8  epopea,  -cea, 
9  epopeia.  [a.  mod.L.  epopccia,  a.  Gr.  hroiroua  the 
making  of  epics,  f.  bronotos  maker  of  epics,  f. 
€7 ros  (see  Eros)  + -7T0405  maker.]  =  Epopee  i. 

1749  Hurd  Horace's  Art  Poetry  Wks.  1811  I.  67  It  being 
more  glaringly  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  the  drama  to 
admit  of  foreign,  .ornaments,  than  of  the  extended  Epi¬ 
sodical  F.poptvia .  1756  82  J.  Warton  Ess.  Pope  I.  m.  126 

That  the  action  of  the  epopea  be  one  great  and  entire.  1782 
V.  Knox  Ess.  II.  384  [Stesichorus]  gave  to  lyric  poetry 
all  the  solemnity  of  the  Epopcea.  1798  W.  Taylor  in 
Monthly  Rev.  XXVI.  248  He  also  wrote  a  tedious  epopea, 
of  which  Belisarius  is  the  hero.  1822  Scott  Nigel  Introd. 
Ep.,  The  plot  of  a  regular  and  connected  epopeia. 

Epopceist  (epuprist).  [f.  prec.  (or  f.  Gr. 
tnoiroi-os )  +  -1ST.]  One  who-  writes  epic  poetry. 

1840  Tail's  Mag.  VII.  411  The  historian  is  merely  a  more 
modern  name  for  the  Epopceist.  1850  Blackie  AEschylus 
I.  7  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  productions  of  the 
great  Ionic  Epopoeist. 

E  po-po-et.  [f.  Epo-s  +  Poet.]  An  epic  poet. 

1800  W.  Taylor  in  Robberds  Metn.  I.  357  The  taking  of 
Seringapatam  is  a  good  subject  for  you  epo-poets. 

Epopt  (e'pfipt).  [ad.  late  L.  epopta,  ad.  ir. 
tTTOTTTrjs,  agent-n.  f.  eiroir-  (f.  im  upon  +  root  on¬ 
to  see),  serving  as  the  base  of  certain  tenses  of 
kipopativ  to  look  upon,  behold.]  A  ‘  beholder  ’ ; 
in  Gr.  Antiq.  a  person  fully  initiated  into  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  Also  transf 

1696  'Poland  Christianity  not  Myst.  167  The  right  of 
seeing  every  thing,  or  being  Epopts.  1798  W.  Taylor  in 
Monthly  Mag.  VI.  552  Those,  .who  obtained  the  insight  of 
these  revelations,  called  themselves  Epopts,  Seers,  or  the 
Initiated.  1833  Brit.  Mag.  III.  48  That,  .which  has  made 
us  in  some  sort  epopts  of  those  mysteries  which  are  between 
this  world  and  the  next.  1850  Grote  Greece  11.  Iviii.  (1862) 
V.  183  Addressing  his  companions  as  Mysts  and  Epopts. 

Hence  Epoptic  a .,  of  or  pertaining  to  an  epopt. 
Epoptics  sb.pl.,  Epo  ptist  =  Epopt. 

1770  Langhorne  Plutarch's  Lives ,  A  lex  under  (ed.  Tegg) 
467  Those  more  secret  and  profound  branches  of  science, 
which  they  call  acroamatic  and  epoptic.  1711  tr.  IVereu- 
fel's  Disc.  Logom.  99  Aristotle’s  Books  of  deep  Learning, 
his  Acroamaticks,  Esotericks,  Epopticks,  and  mysterious 
Writings. .  ^1652  J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc.  i.  10  Hidden  mys¬ 
teries  in  divine  truth  . .  which  cannot  be  discerned  but  only 
by  divine  Epoptists. 

II  Epos  (e-pfs).  [L.  epos ,  a.  Gr.  it ros  word,  song, 
f.  I  it-  stem  of  dnetv  to  say.] 

1.  a.  A  collective  term  for  early  unwritten  narra¬ 
tive  poems  celebrating  incidents  of  heroic  tradition  ; 
the  rudimentary  form  of  epic  poetry,  b.  An  epic 
poem  ;  =  Epic  13.,  Epopee,  c.  Epic  poetry. 

a.  1839  Thirlwall  Greece  II.  xii.  124  The  epos,  .in  this 
respect  appears  to  have  adhered  to  the  model  of  the  ancient 
hymnody.  1846  Grote  Greece  II.  234  The  age  of  the  epos 
is  followed  by  that  of  the  epopee.  1883  H.  Kennedy  tr. 
Ten  Brink' s  E.E.  Lit.  148  The  ancient  Epos  hardly  survived. 

b.  1855  Browning  Men  Wont.  11.  Cleon  172  That 
epos  on  thy  hundred  plates  of  gold  Is  mine.  1856  Mrs. 
Browning  Aur.  Leigh  v.  155  Every  age  . .  expects  a  morn 
And  claims  an  epos.  1858  Trench  Parables  45  The  action, 
gradually  unfolding  itself  of  an  Epos. 

c.  1835  J.  B.  Robertson  tr.  Schlegel's  Philos.  Hist. 
(1846)  6  The  author  next  passes  in  review  the  Hesiodic 
epos,  the  middle  epos,  or  the  works  of  the  Cyclic  poets. 
1850  Carlyle  Latter-d.  Pamph.  viii.  (1872)  285  Almost 
rises  into  epos  and  prophecy. 

2.  transf.  A  series  of  striking  events  worthy  of 
epic  treatment. 

1848  W.  H.  Kelly  tr.  L.  Blatic's  Hist.  Ten  Y.  I.  234 
All  these  episodes  of  the  great  epos  [the  insurrection  of 
Paris]  were  similar  in  character,  and  imbodied  the  same 
lessons.  1872  Geo.  Eliot  Middlem.  (1878)  Prel.  2  She 
found  her  epos  in  the  reform  of  a  religious  order. 

[Eposculation,  given  in  some  Diets.,  is  app.  a 
misprint  for  Exosculation. 

1563  Becon  Displ.  Pop.  Mass  Wks.  in.  52  a  Your  inspira¬ 
tions  and  eposculations,  your  benedictions  and  humiliations.] 

+  Epotation.  Ohs.  [n.  of  action  f.  epotare  : 
see  next.]  The  action  of  drinking  up  or  off. 

1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  lxxxiv.  128  The  Epotations 
of  dumb  liquor  damn  him.  1660  Charac.  Italy  55  There  is 
by  their  epotation  laid  the  seed  of  all  future  maladies. 

t  Epo  te,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  epot-dre,  f.  e  out  4- 
potdre  to  drink.]  trans.  To  drink  ;  to  drink  up. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  297  The  decoction  of  the 
root  epoted,  cures  convulsions. 

t  Epouve  ntable,  a.  Obs.  In  5  epoventable, 
6  epouventabl,  Sc.  espoventabill,  appovent- 
abyll.  [a.  OF.  espouventable  (mod.F.  ipouvantable , 
corresp.  to  Pr.  espavcntable ),  f.  espouventer  (mod. 
F.  ipouvanter ,  Pr.  espavenlar ),  f.  L.  expavent-em, 
f.  ex  out  +  pave-re  to  be  in  a  fright.]  Frightful, 
terrible. 

147S  Caxton  Jason  67  The  grete  epouentable  dragons. 
1552  Lyndesay  Monarchy  (1883),  With  horrabyll  sound 
appouentabyll  [ctl.  1592  espouuentabill].  1588  A.  King 
tr.  Canisius’  Catcch.  92  The  dreidful  and  epouuentabl  rigor 
of  Gods  terrible  iudgment. 


II  Eprouvette  (<?prwve-t).  [Fr.  eprouvette ,  f. 
ipr Oliver  to  try,  to  test.] 

1.  An  apparatus  for  testing  the  strength  of  gun¬ 
powder.  Also  altrib. 

1781  Thompson  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXI.  298  All  the  eprou- 
vettes,  or  powder-triers,  in  common  use  are  defective.  1839 
Sat.  Mag.,  Stepp.  Jan.  40/1  Another  form  of  eprouvette 
was  devised  by  the  late  Dr.  Hutton.  1846  Greener  Sc. 
Gunnery  37  Where  experiments  are  conducted,  .with  move- 
able  epr ouvettes,  9  certain  loss  is  sustained.  1874  Knight 
Diet.  Mcch.  s.v.  Eprouvett e-gun,  The  eprouvette-mortar  of 
the  British  service  is  8  inches  in  diameter. 

2.  A  spoon  used  in  assaying  metals. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech .,  Eprouvette,  a  flux  spoon.  A 
spoon  for  sampling  an  assay. 

Eps,  obs.  form  of  Asp  1. 

Epsom  (e’psom).  The  name  of  a  town  in  Surrey. 

1.  ati)'ib.  and  Comb as  Epsom- water,  the  water 
of  a  mineral  spring  at  Epsom  ;  Epsom  -  salt 
( colloq .  -salts),  originally  the  salt  (chiefly  com¬ 
posed  of  magnesium  sulphate)  obtained  from  this 
water ;  now  the  popular  name  of  magnesium  sul¬ 
phate  however  prepared. 

1770  tr.  Cronstedt's  Min.  137  This  may  be  called  English 
or  Epsom  salt.  1811  A.  T.  Thomson  Lond.  Disp.  11.  (1818) 
245  First  artificially  obtained  in  England  in  1675,  from  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  of  the  Epsom  spring :  whence  it 
was  named  Epsom  salt.  1876  Page  Adv.  Text-bk.  Geol. 
xv.  282  The  manufacture  of  magnesia  and  Epsom  salts. 

2.  Short  for  Epsom  salt . 

1803  Ann.  Rev.  I.  871/1  Even  allowing  Mr.  K.  the  use  of 
the  term  epsom,  instead  of  sulphat  of  magnesia.  1854 
Pharmac.  Jml.  XIII.  622  The  sulphate  of  magnesia  form¬ 
ing  the  ‘  rough  Epsoms  ’  of  the  alum-maker. 

Epsomite  (e'psomait).  Min.  [f.  Epsom  +  -ite.] 
Native  magnesium  sulphate. 

1814  T.  Allan  Min.  Nomencl.  42  Natural  Epsom  Salt, 
Epsomite.  1878  Lawrence  tr.  Cotta's  Rocks  Class.  44  Ep¬ 
somite  occurs  as  an  efflorescence  from  marshy  ground. 

Eptagon,  obs.  form  of  Heptagon. 

Epulary  (e*pi//lari),  a.  [ad.  L.  epuldrisf  f. 
epiilum  feast.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  having  to 
do  with,  a  feast  or  banquet. 

1678  Phillips,  Epulary,  belonging  to  a  Banquet.  1721- 
1800  in  Bailey.  1839  G.  Raymond  in  New  Monthly  Mag. 
LVII.  407  The  hum  of  epulary  commerce  resounded  on 
every  side.  1856  Smyth  Rom.  Fam.  Coins  296  The  cor¬ 
poration  of  Bedford,  a  body  which  had  not  quite  lost  its 
epulary  renown  when  Oliver  Goldsmith  publicly  compli¬ 
mented  its  manducatory  energies. 

Epulation  (epi/d^i-Jon).  Now  rare.  Also  6 
epulaeion,  -cyon.  [ad.  L.  epulation- em,  f.  epuldri 
to  feast,  f.  epulum  feast.]  The  action  of  feasting 
or  indulging  in  dainty  fare.  Also  fig. 

1542  Boorde  Dyetary  ix.  (1870)  250  As  it  is  taken  by 
epulacyon,  of  eatynge  of  crude  meate.  1569  Newton 
Cicero's  Olde  Age  31  b,  Neither  did  I  take  delectation  in 
these  banquettes  and  epulacions.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  (1650)  324  When  he  [Epicurus]  would  dine  with 
Jove,  and  pretend  unto  epulation,  he  desired  no  other  addi¬ 
tion  than  a  piece  of  Cytheridian  cheese.  1819  H.  Busk 
Banquet  11.  617  To  make  your  epulation  quite  complete, 
One  thing  you  need.  1835  Hogg  in  Fraser  s  Mag.  XI.  517 
Such  love.  .’Twas  love’s  luxuriant  epulation. 

Epulentic,  var.  of  Epilentic  a.  Obs. 

||  Epulis  (epi/7'lis).  Path .  [mod.L.  epftlis ,  a. 
Gr.  €ttov\is ,  f.  km  upon  +  ov\ov  gum.]  (See  quots.) 

1859  J.  Tomes  Dental  Surg.  518  Tumours  springing  up 
from  the  margin  of  the  gums  . .  usually  receive  the  desig¬ 
nation,  epulis.  1878  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  I.  537  Under 
epulis  are  included,  rightly  or  wrongly,  most  of  the  tumours 
of  the  gums. 

t  Epulose,  ci.  Obs.  rare~°.  [f.  L.  epul-um-k 
-ose,  as  if  ad.  L.  *epulds-us.']  Feasting  to  excess. 
Hence  +  Epulosity,  a  feasting  to  excess. 

1731  in  Bailey  vol.  II.  1847  i°  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Epulotic  (epiwl^tik),  a.  and  sb.  Med.  [ad.  Gr. 
(ttovXojtik-os,  f.  €TTov\6t(r0cu  to  be  scarred  over,  f. 
km  upon  -f  ovk-q  scar.] 

A.  adj.  Having  power  to  cicatrize. 

1761  W.  Lewis  Mat.  Med.  (ed.  2)  160  s.  v.  Calaminaris, 
The  officinal  epulotic  cerate.  1787  C.  B.  Trye  in  Med. 
Commttn.  II.  154  The  common  epulotic  dressings.  1832  in 
Webster;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

B.  sb.  in  pi.  Medicines  or  ointments  that  induce 
cicatrization,  and  heal  wounds  or  sores. 

1634  T.  Johnson  tr.  Parey’s  CJtirurg.  xxvi.  xvi.  (1678)  639 
We  use  Epuloticks  when  as  the  ulcer  is  almost  filled  up,  and 
equal  to  the  adjacent  skin.  1751  Debenham  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XLVII.  94  The  wound  was  . .  by  the  use  of  epulotics,  com¬ 
pletely  cicatrized.  1832  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Hence  +  Epulotical  a.  Path.  Obs.  =  prec.  adj. 

1615  Crooke  Body  0/  Man  86  The  flesh  is  softned  and 
dryed  by  Epulotical  medicines  as  they  call  them.  1657 
Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  107  A  slash  or  skar  of  a  wound 
is  closed  with  an  Epulotical  Powder. 

+  Epulous,  a.  Obs.  rare—°.  [f.  L.  epul-um  + 
-ous :  see  Epulose.]  =  Epulose. 

1692-1732  in  Coles. 

E  pur  ate  (e-piunnt),  v.  rare.  [f.  F.  fyur-er  to 
purify  :  see  -ate  6.]  trans.  To  purify,  lit.  and  fig. 

1799  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  474  The  departmental  adminis¬ 
tration,  which  having  been  long  before  epurated,  was  in  the 
secret  of  the  revolution.  1801  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag. 
XII.  581  As  the  evaporation  of  water  in  the  sunshine  epu- 
rates  the  atmosphere.  1813  —  Monthly  Rev.  LXXI  I.  473 
With  a  diction  epurated  at  Paris  in  royal  times,  she  [Mde. 
de  Genlis]  is  still  not  a  classical  writer. 


Flence  E  purated  ppl.  a. 

1815  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev.  LX  XVI.  501  An  epu¬ 
rated  Christianity. 

Epuration  (epiurtFUJan).  [a.  F.  tpuration,  f. 
epurer-.  see  prec.]  The  action  or  process  of  puri¬ 
fying  ;  purification. 

1800  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  X.  8  These  opinions 
may  require  further  epuration.  1825  Ann.  Reg.  175  Epur¬ 
ation  or  investigation  of  the  characters  of  official  persons. 

Equability  (*k-,  ekwabrliti).  Forms:  6 
equabilite,  6-7  equabilitie,  7  aequability,  6- 
equability,  [ad.  L.  sequabilit-ds,  f.  xqudbili-s 
Equable  :  see  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  equable  or  uniform  ; 
evenness  of  mind,  temper,  or  behaviour  ;  freedom 
from  fluctuation  or  variation  in  condition,  rate  of 
movement,  degree  of  intensity,  etc. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  hi.  xxi,  There  is  also  moderation  in 
tolleration  of  fortune  of  euerye  sorte,  which  of  Tulli  is  called 
equabilite.  1577-87  Holinshed  Chron.  I.  21/2  He  would 
not  have  beene  led  with  such  an  equabilitie  of  mind.  1656 
Trapp  Comm.  Matt.  vi.  22  Uniformity,  equability,  ubiquity, 
and  constancy  of  holiness.  1692  Ray  Dissol.  World  ii. 
(1732)  87  The  Equability  of  the  Sun’s  diurnal  Motion.  1692 
Bentley  Boyle  Led.  v.  160  Where  is  that  aequability  of 
nine  months  warmth  to  be  found?  1711  Addison  Sped . 
No.  68  IP  3,  I  should  join  to  these  other  Qualifications  a 
certain  /Equability  or  Evenness  of  Behaviour.  1713  Addison 
Guardian  No.  1191'he  equability  of  his  numbers  . .  cloyed 
and  satiated  the  ear  for  want  of  variety.  1762  J.  Foster 
Essay  Accent  Quantity  8  A  monotony  and  aequability  in 
the  voice,  a  1832  Bentham  Princ.  Penal  Law  Wks.  1843 
I.  456  In  respect  of  equability,  these  punishments  [by  dis¬ 
grace]  are  really  more  defective  than  at  first  sight  they 
might  appear,  a  1834  Coleridge  S/taks.  Notes  39  The 
security  and  comparative  equability  of  human  life.  1854 
Hooker  Himal.  jfrnls.  I.  vii.  169  The  humidity,  and  equa¬ 
bility  of  the  climate.  1882  Med.  Temp.  Jrnl.  I.  104  The 
excessive  sensitiveness  and  want  of  equability  of  which  so 
many  complain. 

t  2.  Capability  of  being  regarded  as  equal,  or 
of  being  compared  on  equal  terms.  Obs. 

i58i  j.  Bell  H addon's  A  nsw.  Osor.  35  May  any  equ^- 
bilitie  seeme  to  bee  betwixt  them  ?  either  in  the  excellence 
of  the  holy  Ghost  ?  or  in  sinceritie  of  Lyfe?  1631  R.  By¬ 
field  Dodr.  Sabb.  183  You  that  make  the  servant . .  but  as 
the  Oxe  and  Asse  is.  .have  utterly  destroyed  this  equability. 
a  1652  Brome  Lovc-sick  Court  iv.  i,  Their  merits  bear  no 
aequability  With  mine.  1817  Cogan  Ethical  Quest,  v.  (R.), 
Bodies  seem  to  act  mutually  upon  each  other,  with  a  kind 
of  equability  in  power. 

f  3.  Due  or  just  proportion  ;  well-balanced  con¬ 
dition.  Obs. 

1576  Newton  Lemnie's  Complex.  (1633)  9  If  he  finde  the 
plight  and  state  of  his  body  to  be  in  equability  and  perfect 
temperatenesse,  it  shall  be  good  to  cherish  and  preserve  it 
with  his  like.  1605  Timme  Quersit.  11.  iv.  116  The  perfect 
combination,  adequation,  equabilitie  of  elements,  etc. 

Equable  (f  k-,  e'kwab’l),  a.  Also  7-8  eequa- 
ble.  [ad.  L.  xqudbilis,  f.  square  to  make  level 
or  equal,  f.  sequus  equal.] 

1.  Uniform,  free  from  fluctuation  or  variation. 

a.  Of  motions  or  continuous  phenomena:  Main¬ 
taining  a  constant  level  of  speed  or  intensity, 
f  Also  of  periods  of  time  :  Uniform  in  duration. 

1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  ix.  224,  25  Apocatastases 
annorum,  which  amounted  to  36525  equable  Years.  _  1726 
tr.  Gregory's  A  stron.  I.  iii.  405  The  apparent  Motion  of 
the  Sun  will  be  equable.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  1.  279  The  pulse 
slower,  more  uniform  and  equable.  1808  J.  Webster  Nat. 
Phil.  29  Its  parallels  express  the  equable  time  of  motion. 
1811  A.  T.  Thomson  Lend.  Disp.  (1818)  Introd.  28  Mercury 
is  the  liquid  best  adapted  for  thermometers ;  its  expansion 
being  most  equable.  1812  Woodhouse  Astron.  xviii.  188 
Kepler’s  discovery  of  the  equable  description  of  areas.  1850 
Grote  Greece  11.  lvi.  (1862)  V.  72  The  slow,  solemn,  and 
equable  march  of  the  troops. 

b.  Of  temperature  :  Free  from  extremes  (or 
sudden  changes)  of  heat  and  cold. 

1807  Med.  Jrnl.  XVII.  292  Those  parts  of  the  kingdom 
where  they  may  enjoy  the  most  equable  state  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  i860  Maury  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  xvii.  §  728  Thus  the 
equable  climates  of  Western  Europe  are  accounted  for. 

c.  Of  the  feelings,  mind,  temper,  etc.  :  Even, 
not  easily  disturbed.  Of  a  course  of  events :  Free 
from  vicissitudes,  tranquil.  Of  literary  style: 
Maintaining  a  constant  level,  uniform. 

1796  Burke  Regie.  Peace  Wks.  1842  II.  341  [Military 
ardour]  is  a  cool,  steady,  deliberate  principle,  always  present, 
always  equable.  1814  Wordsw.  Laodamia  xvii,  In  worlds 
whose  course  is  equable  and  pure.  1836  J.  H.  Newman 
Par.  Serin.  (1837)  III.  xxiii.  375  A  calm  and  equable  piety. 
1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng  III.  468  His  oratory  was  more 
correct  and  equable  than  theirs.  1875  J owett  Plato  (ed.  2) 
I.  Introd.  12  It  [a  translation]  should  be.  .equable  in  style. 
1876  Black  Madcap  V.  xvi.  140  An  equable  temper  is  the 
greatest  gift  a  man  can  possess. 

2.  Free  from  inequalities ;  uniform  throughout 
its  extent  or  range  of  operation ;  equally  pro¬ 
portioned. 

1692  Bentley  Boyle  Beet.  viii.  Wks.  1838  III.  193  They 
would  have  the  vast  body  of  a  planet . .  to  be  every  where 
smooth  and  equable.  1812  Sir  H.  Davy  Chem.  Philos.  233 
Elastic  fluids  have  a  tendency  to  rapid  equable  mixture. 
1838  Thirlwall  Greece  V.  xlii.  205  A  new  valuation  . . 
with  a  view  to  a  more  equable  system  of  taxation.  1845 
Carlyle  Cromwell  II.  viii.  69  A  more  equable  division  of 
representatives.  1847  Disraeli  Tancred  ill.  iv,  A  rich 
subdued  and  equable  lint  overspread  this  visage.  1854 
Ronalds  &  Richardson  Chem.  Technol.  (ed.  2)  I.  205  A 
channel  of  equable  diameter. 
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+  3.  Characterized  by  justice  or  fairness ;  = 
Equjtable.  Obs. 

1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Met!,  it.  §  13  Becomming 
equable  to  others,  I  become  unjust  to  myself.  [Cf.  quot. 
1839  s.  v.  Equably. 1 

Equableness  (rk-,  ekwab’lnes).  [f.  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  equable  ; 
Equability,  in  various  senses. 

1641  Symonds  Serin,  bef.  Ho.  of  Com.  C  b,  We  . .  should 
walk  towards  God  with  truth,  aequablenesse,  and  certainty. 
1736  in  Bailey.  1877  E.  Conder  Bus.  Faith  iv.  163  Smooth¬ 
ness  (that  is,  equableness  of  surface),  1880  Nature  XXIII. 
No.  582.  184  A  like  equableness  from  year  to  year  charac¬ 
terises  the  temperature  and  rainfall  of  the  climate. 

Equably  (fk-,  e*kwabli),  cuiv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LY  -.]  In  an  equable  manner ;  uniformly,  regularly ; 
justly,  fairly  ;  calmly,  tranquilly. 

1726  tr.  Gregory's  A  stron.  I.  in.  417  The  Sun.  .mov’d  both 
equably  and  in  the  Equator,  a  1743  Cheyne  (J.),  If  bodies 
move  equably  in  concentrick  circles,  etc.  1798  Malthus 
Popul .  (1806)  II.  hi.  x.  238  The  wealth  of  the  civilized 
world  will  . .  be  . .  more  equably  diffused.  1839  Thirlwall 
Greece  III.  61  The  .  .  cultivation  of  their  fertile  and  equably 
divided  territory.  1873  Black  Pr.  Thule  xi.  172  Equably 
confessing  her  ignorance  on  all  such  points. 

Equacion,  -cioun,  obs.  ff.  of  Equation. 

Equaeval  (/kwf  val),  a.  Also  equieeval.  ff. 
L.  ivqu&v-us  (f.  aequus  equal  +  aevutn  age)  +  -AL.] 
Of  equal  age  ;  belonging  to  the  same  period. 

1867  Stubbs  Prcf.  Benedict's  Chrott.  (Rolls)  24  A  small 
folio,  written  in  double  columns,  in  a  variety  of  equaeval 
hands.  1881  W.  Palgrave  in  Macm.  Mag.  XLV.  21  Her 
Capitol  was  equiaeval  with  her  birth. 

+  Equsevous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ous.]  = 
prec.  (Const,  to.) 

1658  W.  Burton  I  tin.  Anton.  173,  I  cannot  think  therefore 
of  anything  else  proceeding  from  the  Roman  times  here 
or  Equaevous  to  their  greatness,  .except  it  be  the  Thames. 

Equal  (f'kwal),  a.  and  sb .  Forms:  ?4  pi. 
equals,  -les,  6-7  eequal(l,  equall,  6  equale,  6- 
equal.  See  also  Egall.  [ad.  L.  sequdlis ,  f.  aequ-us 
level,  even,  just. 

As  the  form  of  the  L.  aequus  does  not  permit  it  to  be 
directly  anglicized  without  the  addition  of  a  suffix,  the  Eng. 
equal  represents  the  senses  of  that  word  as  well  as  those  of 
its  derivative  aequdlis.  The  OF.  equal  (orig.  a  literary 
adaptation  of  the  L.  word,  the  regular  phonetic  descendant 
of  which,  eivel,  ivel,  was  in  popular  use)  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  adopted  in  Eng. ;  but  its  later  form  egual ( esgal ), 
egal  became  Eng.  in  14th  c.  (see  Egall),  and  did  not  be¬ 
come  wholly  obs.  until  the  17th  c.] 

1.  Of  magnitudes  or  numbers  :  Identical  in 
amount;  neither  less  nor  greater  than  the  object 
of  comparison.  Of  things :  Having  the  same 
measure ;  identical  in  magnitude,  number,  value, 
intensity,  etc.  Const,  to,  f  with. 

(In  this  and  the  next  sense  often  with  latent  notion  of  ‘  at 
least  equal  ’ ;  hence  not  equal  to  means  usually  ‘  less  than 
‘  inferior  to  ’.) 

£1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  1.  §  16  A  sraal  croys  . .  aboue  the 
south  lyne,  |?at  shewith  the  24  howres  equals  [Lat.  eequales] 
of  the  clokke.  Ibid.  11.  §  8  To  turn  the  howres  in-equales 
in  howres  equales  [Ad  conucrtendum  horas  in-equales  in 
horcis  equalcs]..  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  676  Three  hils, 
not  in  equall  distaunce^  nor  yet  in  equall  quantitie.  1587 
Golding  De  Mornay  xiv.  212  Y°  three  inner  angles  are  equal 
with  the  two  right  angles.  1598  Barnfield  Compl.  Poetrie 
xxxviii,  The  wiues  of  Troy  (for  him  made  Eequall  mone. 
1628  Digby  Voy.  Medit.  (1868)  3  Then  to  she  we  three  lightes 
of  aequall  height  fore  and  aft.  a  1631  Donne  Poems  (1650) 
8  When  with  my  browne,  my  gray  haires  equall  be.  1697 
Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  hi.  477  Hairy  Goats  of  equal  Profit 
are  With  Woolly  Sheep.  1747  Wesley  Prim.  Physic  (1762) 
1 16  Flower  and  fine  Sugar  equal  quantities.  1776  Wither¬ 
ing  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  III.  523  Stamens  half  as  long  again 
as  the  blossom,  nearly  equal.  1816  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc. 
$  Art  I.  398  The  actions  of  bodies  on  each  other  are  always 
equal.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  223  He  had  equal 
equity  with  the  mortgagee  for  700/.  1838  T.  Thomson 
Chem.  Org.  Bodies  656  The  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  must.. be  equal  both  in  amidin  and  amylin. 
1846  G.  Day  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Chem.  II.  237  In  both  cases 
they  occur  in  nearly  equal  ratios.  1858  Lardner  Hand- 
bk.  Nat.  Phil.,  Hydrost.  132  If  the  velocity  of  the  float  boards 
were  equal  to  that  of  the  water. 

b.  phr.  Other  things  being  equal',  transl.  mod.L. 
ceteris  paribtts. 

1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  386  All  other  circumstances 
being  supposed  equal.  1889  Sat.  Rev.  16  Mar.  318/1  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  chances  of  any  man  being  hit  in 
action  vary,  .with  the  rate  of  fire  to  which  he  is  exposed. 

J*  c.  Equally  reciprocated. 

c  1540  tr.  Pol.  Vergil's  Eng.  Hist.  (Camd.)  1. 68, 1  nothinge 
desired  more  ardentlie  than  the  sequal  arnitte  of  the  Romains. 

2.  Possessing  q,  like  degree  of  a  (specified  or 
implied)  quality  or  attribute ;  on  the  same  level 
in  rank,  dignity,  power,  ability,  achievement,  or 
excellence;  having  the  same  rights  or  privileges. 
Const,  to,  with . 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  13  Where  he  is  now 
resydent,  equall  in  glory  to  the  father.  1593  Shaks.  2 
H en.  V/.v.i.  80  Vnloose  thy  long  imprisoned  thoughts,  And 
let  thy  tongue  be  equall  with  thy  heart.  1605  Bacon  Adv. 
Learn.  1.  iii.  §  9  The  ancient  custom  was  to  dedicate  them 
[books]  only  to  private  and  equal  friends.  1611  Bible  2 
Macc.  viii.  30  And  made  the  maimed,  orphanes,  widowes, 
yea»  &  the  aged  also,  equal  in  spoils  with  themselves. 
—  John  v.  18  Making  himselfe  equall  with  God.  <11631 
Donne  P aradoxes  (1652)  45  We  deny  soules  to  others  equall 
to  them  in  all  but  in  speech.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  823 
I  he  more  to  draw  his  Love,  And  render  me  more  equal. 
x725  Pope  Odyss.  1.  383  For  the  chaste  Queen  select  an 


equal  Lord.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  432  He  meant 
his  children  to  be  all  equal.  1878  Jevons  Prim.  Pol.  Econ. 
56  All  men  are  bom  free  and  equal. 

b.  Music.  Equal  voices :  voices  either  all  male 
or  all  female. 

t  c.  Equivalent ;  serving  the  same  purpose. 
Const,  as,  with.  Obs.  rare. 

1677  Yarranton  Eng.  Improv.  10  Paper  in  Holland  is 
equal  with  Moneys  in  England.  Ibid.  13  A  Ticket  upon 
such  Lands  given  to  the  Merchant  would  be  equal  to  him 
as  ready  money. 

3.  Adequate  or  fit  in  quantity  or  degree.  Now 
only  const,  to ;  formerly  also  simply. 

a  1674  Clarendon  (J.),  The  Scotts  trusted  not  their  own 
numbers  as  equal  to  fight  with  the  English.  1700  Dryden 
Fables  Ded.,  To  make  my  commendations  equal  to  your 
merit.  1719  Watts  Hymns  1.  lxiii,  What  equal  Honours 
shall  we  bring  To  Thee,  O  Lord.  1791  Hampson  Mem.  J. 
Wesley  II.  28  Of  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  ..it  is 
impossible  to  speak  in  equal  terms  of  severity  and  indig¬ 
nation. 

b.  Adequately  fit  or  qualified.  Of  persons : 
Having  strength,  endurance,  or  ability  adequate  to 
some  requirement.  Phrase,  Equal  to  the  occasion. 

1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  n.  304  The  Soil.  .Is.  .equal  to 
the  Pasture  and  the  Plough.  1769  Junius  Lett .  iii.  17  The 
part  you  have  undertaken  is  at  least  as  much  as  you  are 
equal  to.  1796  Jane  Austen  Pride  <$•  Prej.  vii,  She  was 
not  equal,  however,  to  much  conversation.  1816  Remarks 
Eng.  Mann.  20  He  did  not  feel  equal  to  receiving  the 
congratulations  of  the  company.  1827  Southey  Hist. 
Penins.  War  II.  124  They  were  not  equal  to  contend  with 
disciplined  troops.  1872  Liddon  Elem.  Relig.  i.  4  Schemes 
of  independent  morality  . .  are  not  equal  to  resisting  the 
impetuosities  of  passion.  1878  Bosvv.  Smith  Carthage  163 
Gescon  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 

4.  Of  distribution,  mixture,  etc. :  Evenly  propor¬ 
tioned.  Of  rules,  laws,  conditions,  processes,  or 
actions  (hence  of  agents) :  Affecting  all  objects  in 
the  same  manner  and  degree  ;  uniform  in  effect  or 
operation  (often  passing  into  5).. 

1661  Morgan  Sph.  Gentry  1.  i.  4  Consisting  of  the  equallest 
mixture  or  temper  of  the  four  elements.  1676  H.  Phillips 
Purch.  Patt.  A  v  b,  Though  this  way  of  valuing  the  ground 
be  as  equal  and  general  a  rule  as  can  be;  yet,  etc.  1696 
Whiston  Th.  Earth  1.  36  The  equaller  Division  of  the  Year 
allow’d  for.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$•  F.  II.  xxxiii.  251  The 
army  dreaded  his  equal  and  inexorable  justice.  1836  Gen. 
P.  Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  IV.  80  If  the  Irish  were  refused 
equal  laws,  they  would  demand  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
1840  Gladstone  Ch.  Princ.  187  The  Church  contemplates 
with  equal  eye  the  whole  of  God's  ordinances. 

b.  Of  a  contest :  Evenly  balanced. 

1653  Holcroft  Procopius  1.  22  Two  thirds  of  the  day 
were  past,  and  the  fight  yet  equall. 

+  c.  phr.  It  is  equal  to  me  ( whether )  :  =  ‘  it 
makes  no  difference  ’,  ‘  it  is  all  the  same  Obs. 
Cf.  Fr.  e'est  egal,  Ger.  es  ist  mir  gleich. 

1705-15  Cheyne  Philos.  Princ.  Relig.  (J.),  They  . .  may 
let  them  alone,  or  reject  them ;  it  is  equal  to  me.  1746  Col. 
Rec.  Penn.  V.  57  The  Governor  said  it  was  equal  to  him 
when  they  adjourn’d.  1749  Chesterf.  Lett.  II.  exevi.  237 
Whether  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  or  that  of  the 
Mediterranean,  it  is  equal  to  me.  1769  Goldsm.  Rom. 
Hist.  (1786)  II.  260  It  was  equal  to  him  whether  he  fell  by 
his  enemies  in  the  field,  or  by  his  creditors  in  the  city. 

+  5.  In  sense  of  L.  aequus  :  Fair,  equitable,  just, 
impartial.  Obs. 

1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  503  Equale  in  justice  but 
partialitie.  1545  Leland  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App. 
cxviii.  332  My  great  labours  . .  have  profyted  the  studyous, 
gentyl,  and  equal  reders.  1592  Gkeene  Groatsw.  Wit 
(1617)  42  Equal  heauen  hath  denied  that  comfort.  1641 
‘  Smectymnuus’  Answ.  §  5  (1653)  22  This  had  been  no  more 
rationall  or  equall  then  the  former.  1656  Bramhall  Replic. 
iv.  188  Is  it  equall  that  the  Court  of  Rome  themselves 
should  be  the  Judges?  1681  Relig.  Clerici  To  Rdr.  1  To 
the  equal  Reader.  1769  Robertson  Chas.  V ,  III.  xi. 
354  Proposals  of  peace  which  were  equal  and  moderate. 

6.  Of  surfaces  :  Level,  on  the  same  level  ( arch .). 
+  Equal  to  :  level  with. 

<11649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Jos.  V.  Wks.  116  The  most 
part  of  the  church  was  made  equal  to  the  ground.  1715 
Leoni  Palladio’s  Archil.  (1742)  I.  27  All  the  Rooms  ..  of 
the  same  Story,  may  have  their  Floor  or  Pavement  equal. 
1850  Mrs.  Browning  Poems  I.  156  The  equal  plains  of 
fruitful  Sicily. 

f  7.  Uniform  throughout  in  appearance,  dimen¬ 
sions,  or  properties.  Obs. 

1663  Gerbier  Counsel  50  A  rooff  covered  with  them  is  of 
an  equall  colour.  1686  Aglionby  Painting  I llustr.  iii.  107 
The  Painter  must  observe  an  equal  Air,  so  as  not  to  make 
one  part  Musculous  and  Strong,  and  the  other  Soft  and 
Tender.  1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New  Invent.  98  A  Sheet  of 
their  full  length  equal  within  one  pound  in  ten  quite  through. 
1726  Leoni  Albertis  Archil.  II.  18  a,  Large  Stones,  sound, 
equal,  handsome  and  rare.  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L. 
§  246  That  the  building  should  be  a  column  of  equal 
strength,  proportionate  in  every  part  to  the  stress  it  was 
likely  to  bear. 

b.  Bot.  Symmetrical,  having  both  sides  alike. 

1876  Balfour  in  Encycl.  Brit.  IV.  1  no  When  the  paren¬ 
chyma  is  developed  symmetrically  on  each  side  of  the  mid¬ 
rib  or  stalk,  the  leaf  is  equal. 

8.  Of  movements,  pressure,  heat,  light,  etc. : 
Even,  free  from  fluctuation  in  rate  or  intensity. 
rare.  (With  this  and  the  next  sense  cf.  Equable  i.) 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  (1677)  §  392  Try  them  by  boiling  upon 
an  equal  fire.  1691  Ray  Creation  1.  (1704)  71  These  Revolu¬ 
tions.  .are  as  exactly  equal  and  uniform  as  the  Earth’s  are. 
1761  Earl  Pembroke  Mil.  Equitation  (1778)  63  Even  or 
equal  trot.  1821  Shelley  Promcth.  Unb.  iii.  iv.  88  Thy 


chaste  sister  Who  guides  the  frozen  and  inconstant  moon 
Will  look  on  thy  more  warm  and  equal  light. 

9.  Of  the  mind,  temper,  demeanour,  tone  of 
voice  :  Even,  tranquil,  undisturbed,  unruffled,  arch. 

1680  Otway  Orphan  11.  vii.  759  Who  can  hear  this  and 
bear  an  equal  mind?  a  1700  Dryden  (J.),  An  equal  temper 
in  his  mind  he  found,  When  fortune  flatter’d  him,  and  when 
she  frown’d.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  F.  III.  9  He  proceeded, 
in  a  firm  and  equal  tone,  to  offer  Theodosius  the  alternative 
of  peace,  or  war.  1821  Scott  Kcnilw.  xxii,  He  addressed 
him  in  a  tone  tolerably  equal.  1832  Tennyson  Lotos-Eaters 
153  Let  us  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with  an  equal  mind. 

+  10.  Of  numbers  :  Even.  Obs.  rare.  Cf.  I..  par. 

1806  G.  Gregory  Diet.  Arts  <5*  Sc.  s.  v.  Bridge ,  The  piers 
of  stone  bridges  should  be  equal  in  number,  that  there  may 
be  one  arch  in  the  middle. 

f  11.  quasi -adv.  Equally.  Obs. 

1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII ,  1.  i.  159  He  is  equall  rau’nous 
As  he  is  subtile.  1623  Massinger  Dk.  Milan  11.  i,  Thou  art 
A  thing,  that,  equal  with  the  devil  himself,  I  do  detest. 
1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  I  si.  iv.  xv,  Therefore  obtain’d  an 
equall  distant  seat.  1659  Dryden  Cromwell  v,  Where  all 
the  parts  so  equal-perfect  are. 

12.  Comb.  a.  parasynthetic  derivatives,  as  equal¬ 
armed,  - blooded ,  - eyed ,  -headed,  -limbed,  -sided, 
-sottled.  Also  equal-handedness.  b.  adverbial, 
as  equal-balanced ,  -poised,  -suited. 

1833  J*  Holland  Manuf.  Metal  II.  286  The  *equal- 
armed  balance,  so  commonly  seen  m  this  country.  1881 
Athenaeum  23  Apr.  567/1  At  the  top  is  an  equal-armed  cross. 
1678  Norris  Coll.  Misc.  (1699)  312  If  the  Good  and  the  Evil 
be  ^equal-ballanc’d.  1764  Churchill  Ep.  Hogarth  Poems 
II.  135  Thou  *equal-blooded  judge.  1876  Swinburne 
Erechth.  (ed.  2)  677  Toward  good  and  ill,  then,  *equal- 
eyed  of  soul.  1830  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  I. 
280  A  government  of  so  much  benevolence  and  *equal- 
handedness.  1889  G.  Findlay  Eng.  Railway  42  In  1837 
the  double  and  *equal-headed  reversible  rail  was  originated 
by  Joseph  Locke.  1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  IX.  xiv. 
viii.  278  The  short  *equal-limbed  Greek  cross.  1635  Swan 
Spec.  M.  (1670)  170  The  rising  and  falling  of  an  *equal-poised 
balance.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  lxxxv,  O  friendship, 
equal-poised  control.  1807  T.  Thomson  Chem.  (ed.  3)  1 1- 
571  Four-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  *equal-sided  pyramids. 
1876  Swinburne  Erechth.  (ed.  2)  676  Nor  thine  nor  mine, 
but  *equal-souled  are  they.  1590  Greene  Orl.  Fur.  Wks. 
(1861)  102  The  lilies  and  the  native  rose  Sit  *equal-suited 
with  a  blushing  red. 

B.  sb. 

1.  One  who  is  equal  to  another  : 

a.  in  rank  or  standing. 

1573  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (Camden  Soc.)  4  M.  Nevil  hath 
shown  himself  disdainful  towards  his  sequals  and  superiors 
too.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  n.  i.  171  She  is  no  equall  for 
his  birth.  1614  John  Day  Festivals  (1615)  322  First,  that 
they  match  with  their  Equals  as  neere  as  may  be,  both  in 
Condition  or  State  of  Life,  as  also  in  Yeers.  a  1640  Earl 
Stirling  Jonathan  (R.),  You  (though  subjects)  may  my 
equals  make.  1754  Chatham  Lett.  Nephew  v.  38  Towards 
equals,  nothing  becomes  a  man  so  well  as  well-bred  ease. 
1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India  II.  468  The  Governor- 
General,  whom,  as  exercising  a  delegated  authority  only,  he 
refused  to  recognise  as  the  equal  of  a  king.  1877  Mozley 
Univ.  Scrm.  ix.  194  Humility  is  much  more  tried  by  equals 
than  it  is  by  inferiors. 

b.  in  power  or  achievement,  or  in  any  specified 
quality ;  a  '  match  \ 

1607  Shaks.  Cor.  1.  i.  257  Was  euer  man  so  proud  as  is  this 
Martius  ?  He  has  no  equall.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  248 
Satan ..  Prodigious  power  had  shewn,  and  met  in  Armes  No 
equal.  1792  Anecd.  W.  Pitt  IV.  App.  270  A  minister  who 
never  had  his  equal,  .for  wisdom  and  integrity.  1875  Fort- 
num  Maiolica  iv.  43  Orazio  had  no  equal  in  the  execution 
of  his  paintings. 

+  c.  in  age :  ( a .)  One  who  has  lived  as  long  ; 
( b.)  A  contemporary.  Cf.  L.  aequdlis.  Obs. 

1596  Harington  Metam.  Aja.v(  1814)  no  That  I  may  now 
deal  with  my  ancients  and  not  with  my  equals.  1611  Bible 
Gal.  i.  14  And  profited  in  the  Iewes  Religion,  aboue  many 
my  equals  in  mine  owne  nation.  1678  Cudworth  Intell. 
Syst.  1,  iv.  443  A  Sophist  Plutarch's  equal. 

2.  abstr.  An  equal:  a  state  of  equality ;  an  equal 
footing.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  ii.  34  Thou  that  presum’st  to  weigh 
the  world  anew,  And  all  things  to  an  equall  to  restore. 
Mod.  (Derbysh.)  He  talks  to  me  as  if  we  were  on  an  equal. 
Equal  (f'kwal),  v.  [f.  prec. ;  cf.  Fr.  egaler .] 

1.  To  make  equal,  equalize ;  to  bring  to  the 
same  level.  Const,  with ,  or  simply,  arch. 

1594  Daniel  Cleopatra  Ded.,  Wherby  great  Sidney  &  our 
Spencer  might,  With  those  Po  singers  being  equalled, 
Enchaunt  the  world.  1611  Bible  2  Sam.  xxii.  34  He  maketh 
my  feet  like  [marg.  equalleth]  hinds’  feet.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  1.  248  Him.. Whom  reason  hath  equald,  force  hath 
made  supream  Above  his  equals.  Ibid.  111.  33  Those  other 
two  equal’d  with  me  in  Fate.  1687  Dryden  Hind  P.  1.  456 
Rebellion  equals  all.  1705  Stanhope  Paraphr.  I.  52  Persons 
equalled  in  the  Favour  of  God.  1868  Whittier  Among  the 
Hills  xvii,  The  fair  democracy  of  flowers  That  equals  cot 
and  palace. 

+  b.  To  proportion.  Obs. 

1618  Latham  2 nd  Bk.  Falconry  (1633)  24  Compare  or 
equall  so  your  meat  with  the  length  or  shortnesse  of  time,  as 
that  she  shall  neuer  be  ouer  emptie,  yet,  etc. 

+  c.  To  make  (ground)  level ;  to  level  (a  build¬ 
ing')  to,  with  the  ground ;  to  make  (a  ditch)  level 
by  filling  up.  Obs. 

1629  R.  Hill  Pathw.  Piety  ( 1849)  H*  45  The  goodliest 
cities  have  been  equalled  with  the  ground,  a  1649  Drumm. 
of  Hawth.  Jas.  III.  Wks.  39  The  fortress.. is  demolished 
and  equal’d  with  the  ground.  1681  R.  Knox  Hist.  Ceylon 
(1817)89  He  employs  his  people,  .equalling  unequal  grounds. 
1715  Leoni  Palladio's  Archit.  (1742)  II.  61  Equalling 
Ditches  with  raised  or  even  Ground. 
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t  2.  To  consider  or  represent  as  equal ;  to  liken, 
compare.  Obs. 

1586  T.  Rogers  Art.  78  To  them,  which  with  Gods 
word  do  equal  their  own  doctrines,  etc.  1635  Pagitt 
Christianogr.  1.  iii.  (1636)  89  Their  Dogmaticall  Traditions, 
which  they  Equall  with  the  holy  Scriptures.  a  1672 
Sterry  Freed.  Will  (1675)150  As  equalling  God  in  savage 
cruelness  to  the  most  arbitrary  Tyrants.  1751  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  114  P  9  To  equal  robbery  witli  murder,  is  to 
reduce  murder  to  robbery.  1799  1805  S.  Turner  Anglo - 
Sax.  I.  iv.  iii.  282  Not  content  with  equalling  the  pleasures 
of  war  to  social  festivity. 

3.  trans.  To  be  or  become  equal  to;  to  ‘come 
up  to  ’,  match,  rival. 

1590  Marlowe  2nd  Pt.  Tamburl.  v.  iii,  Let  earth  and 
heaven  his  timeless  death  deplore,  For  both  their  worths 
will  equal  him  no  more.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  1.  ii.  249 
On  me  [Richard],  whose  All  not  equals  Edwards  Moytie  r 
1611  Bible  Job  xxviii.  17  The  golde  and  the  chrystall 
cannot  equall  it.  1667  Milton  P.L.  i.  40  He  trusted  to 
have  equal’d  the  most  High,  If  he  oppos’d.  1792  Anecd. 
W.  Pitt  IV.  Ajjp.  268  He  came  very  young  into  Parliament, 
and.. soon  equalled  the  oldest  and  ablest  actors.  1812  Sir 

H.  Davy  Chem.  Philos.  106  The  weight  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  exactly  equals  the  weight  of  carbonic  oxide  and 
the  oxygene  gas.  1826  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxxiv,  There 
are  enough  of  brave  men  around  me,  whom  I  may  imitate 
if  I  cannot  equal.  1876  Green  Short  Hist.  vii.  355  The 
courage  of  the  Queen.. was  only  equalled  by  her  terrible 
revenge.  1880  Haughton  Phys.  Geog.  vi.  281  They  nearly 
equalled  the  elephant  in  size. 

4.  To  produce  or  achieve  something  equal  to, 
to  match.  +  Also  intr.  To  cope  on  equal  terms 
with  {obs.  rare). 

x597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV \  1.  iii.  67,  I  thinke  we  are  a  Body 
strong  enough  (Euen  as  we  are)  to  equall  with  the  King. 
c  1610  Women  Saints  (1886)  154  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  to 
equall  my  sisters  vertues  with  my  speache.  a  1745  W. 
Broome  To  Pope  26  A  rival  hand  recalls  from  ev’ry  part 
Some  latent  grace,  and  equals  art  with  art.  a  1832  Mac¬ 
kintosh  Machiavel  Wks.  1846  II.  480  Historical  genius  had 
risen  . .  to  a  height  which  has  not  been  equalled  among  the 
same  nation  in  times  of  greater  refinement, 
b.  To  reciprocate  in  equal  measure. 

1697  Dryden,  tr.  Virgil  Alncid  vi.  641  [She]  sought 
Sicheus,  through  the  shady  grove,  Who  answer'd  all  her 
Cares,  and  equal’d  all  her  Love.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones 

xiii.  ix,  The  ardent  passion,  .the  extreme  violence  of  which 
if  he  failed  to  equal,  etc. 

I  Equaliform,  a.  Obs.  rare -1.  In  7  esq-,  [f. 
L.  sequali-s  equal  +  -form.]  Having  equal  forms. 

1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  379/2  It  is  all  one 
amongst  them  if  it  be  called  biform,  or  tequaliform,  or  di- 
versiform. 

t  Equa'lify,  v.  Obs.  rare— 1.  [f.  Equal  a.  + 

-(i)fy.J  trans.  To  make  equal. 

1679  G.  R.  tr.  Boyastuau' s  Thcat.  World  111/223  When  he 
begins  to  equalify  himself  with  his  God,  and  to  make  com¬ 
parisons  with  him. 

Equalist  (rkwalist).  rare.  [f.  Equal  +  -ist.] 
One  who  asserts  the  equality  of  certain  (contex¬ 
tually  indicated)  persons  or  things. 

1661  Origen’s  Opin.  iii  Phamix  (1721)  I.  13  We  can  find 
nothing  (according  to  the  Hypothesis  of  the  Equalists)  why 
one  [Hypostasis]  should  be  called  Father  or  Son  rather 
than  another.  1880  P.  Greg  Acr.  Zodiac  I.  133  The 
Equalists  were  driven  from  one  untenable  point  to  another. 

Equalitarian.  (fkwp-liteo-rian),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
Equalit-y  :  cf.  humanitarian ,  etc.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  the 
doctrine  of  the  equality  of  mankind.  B.  sb.  An 
adherent  of  this  doctrine. 

1799  Southey  Lett.  (1856)1.  83  We  were  talking  upon  th^" 
equalitarian  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  1837  Black w.  Mag. 
XLI.  21  We,  who  are  neither  republicans  nor  equalitarians. 
1883  Stevenson  in  Longm.  Mag.  II.  29$  These  equalitarian 
plainnesses  leave  an  open  field  for  the  insolence  of  Jack-in¬ 
office. 

Equality  (fkwg-liti).  Forms :  4-6  equalite, 
(5  equalyte,  eqwalyte),  6  equaltie,  equalitie, 
-llitie,  (6  eequalitie,  7  -ty,)  6-  equality.  See 
also  Egality.  [a.  OF.  equalitS  (mod.Fr.  JgalitJ), 
ad.  L.  sequdlitdt-em,  f.  sequdlis  Equal.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  equal. 

1.  The  condition  of  being  equal  in  quantity, 
amount,  value,  intensity,  etc. 

c  1400  Beryn  2734  Of  hete  &  eke  of  coldnes  of  oon  equa¬ 
lite.  1530  Palsgr.  217/1  Equalite,  egallite ,  evynnesse. 
1555  Eden  Decades  W.  I?id.  iii.  iii.  (Arb.)  147  The  equalitie 
of  the  daye  and  nyght.  1635  N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  11. 

xiv.  221  Reduce  to  any  shadow  of  ./Equality.  1657  Earl 
Monm.  tr.  Partita's  Pol.  Disc.  200  God,  by  whom  ..  the 
earth  it  self  is  sustained  and  held  up  with  a  miraculous 
equality  of  weight.  1791  Cowper  Iliad  xx.  572  Pleading 
equality  of  years.  1831  Brewster  Optics  ii.  19  In  approach¬ 
ing  the  mirror,  the  image  and  object  approach  to  equality. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  iii.  245  Will  the  exhausting  of  the 
tube  disturb  the  equality  ?  1870  Rolleston  A nim.  Life  122 
The  ganglia  do  not  maintain  the  same  numerical  equality. 

b.  esp.  in  Math.  The  exact  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  magnitudes  and  numbers  in  respect  of  quan¬ 
tity,  the  existence  of  which  is  sometimes  expressed 
by  the  sign  =. 

1570  Billingsley  Euclid  1.  def.  32.5  This  figure  [rhombus] 
agreeth  with  a  square,  as  touching  the  equallitie  of  lines. 
1772  J.  H.  Moore  Pract.  Navig.  (1828)  4  =The  Sign  of 
Equality;  it  shews  that  the  numbers  or  quantities  placed 
before  it  are  equal  to  those  following  it.  1846  Mill  Logic 

I.  iii.  §  11  Equality;  which  is  but  another  word  for  the 
exact  resemblance  commonly  called  identity,  considered  as 
subsisting  between  things  in  respect  of  their  quantity. 


2.  The  condition  of  having  equal  dignity,  rank, 
or  privileges  with  others ;  the  fact  of  being  oh  an 
equal  footing. 

c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  1.  Prob.  60  Suppos  hys  Lordschype 
lyk  noucht  be  Tyl  gret  statys  in  eqwalyte.  1526  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)199  But  all  iii  persones  one  god,  of 
one  substaunce,  &  of  idseperable  equalite.  1606  Shaks. 
Ant.  Sf  Cl.  1.  iii.  47  Equality  of  two  Domesticke  powers, 
Breed  scrupulous  faction.  1667  Milton /\  L.  xii.  26  Not 
content  With  faire  equalitie,  fraternal  state.  1710  Steele 
Taller  No.  225  P3  Equality  is  the  Life  of  Conversation. 
1794  Southey  Wat  Tyler ,  Ye  are  all  equal  ;  nature  made 
you  so.  Equality  is  your  birth-right.  1874  Mickle- 
th waite  Mod.  Par.  Ch.  30  The  feeling  of  perfect  equality 
inside  the  church. 

b.  The  condition  of  being  equal  in  power,  ability, 
achievement,  or  excellence.  Also  (rarely),  the 
condition  of  being  £  equal  to  an  emergency’. 

*595  Shaks.  John  11.  i.  32 q  The  on-set  and  retyre  Of  both 
your  Armies,  whose  equality  By  our  best  eyes  cannot  be 
censured.  1817  Coleridge  Biog.  Lit.  (1882)  16  The  confid¬ 
ence  of  his  own  equality  with  those  whom  he  deemed  most 
worthy  of  his  praise.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxxiv,  They 
fought  with  an  equality.  1879  G.  W.  Curtis  Sp.  New  Eng. 
Soc.  Dinner,  With  their  equality  to  the  emergency  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  would  have  lived  in  the  best  houses. 

+  3.  In  persons:  Fairness,  impartiality,  equity, 
b.  In  things  :  Due  proportion,  proportionateness. 

1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  (1835)  12  Shap  and  colour  and 
eche  feture  Were  comproporcyond  in  swych  equalyte.  1552 
Huloet  s.  v.,  Equalitie  of  lawes,  wher  thei  be  to  al  degrees 
indifferente.  1556  J.  Heywood  Spider  §  F.  Ivi.  44  In  hering 
of  him  what  equaltie  ye  show.  1692  Ray  Dissol.  World 
232  The  breaking  of  order  and  equality  in  the  world.  1845 
McCulloch  Taxation  (1852)  Introd.  18  Equality  is  of  the 
essence  of  such  taxes. 

4.  Evenness  of  surface;  uniformity  of  size  or 
shape ;  level  position.  Also  of  movements  or 
processes  :  Evenness,  regularity,  uniformity  in  rate 
or  degree.  Now  somewhat  rare. 

*398'  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xiii.  xxiii.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
The  see  is  calde  ‘  equor  ’,  and  ha}?  }?at  name  of  equalite, 
evennesse.  1590  Sir  J.  Smyth  Disc.  Weapons  4  b,  All  the 
points  of  the  Piques  of  everie  rancke  carrying  one  equa¬ 
litie.  1656  Ridgley  Pract.  Physick  172  Sometimes  a  Bone, 
so  pressed  down,  settles  to  his  natural  equality.  1664 
Power  Exp.  Philos.  1.  25  The  equality  of  its  Motion  . . 
without  any  fits  or  starts.  1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  Neiv  In¬ 
vent.  95  The  Plumber’s  vain  pretence  to  near  Equality, 
and  endeavour  to  cast  as  equal  as  he  can.  1834  Ht.  Mar- 
tineau  Farrers  iv.  73  The  equality  of  wear  of  a  piece  of 
gingham  or  calico. 

+  jig.  Of  the  body:  An  even  condition  or 
temper.  Of  the  mind :  Evenness,  equability.  Obs. 

1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  11.  20  It  consumeth  the  corrupt 
superflue  humouris,  and  reducit  nature  to  equalite.  1647 
Charles  I.  Decl.  Jan.  18  Wks.  (1662)281  Patience anda great 
Equality  of  Mind.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  i43#4Toenjoy 
Life  and  Health  as  a  constant  Feast,  we  should  . .  arrive  at 
an  Equality  of  Mind,  a  1762  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Lett. 
lxxiv.  12 1  You  would  find  an  easy  equality  of  temper  you 
do  not  expect. 

Equalization  (^kwabiz/Fi-Jbn).  [f.  next  + 
-ATION.]  The  action  or  process  of  equalizing ; 
the  condition  of  being  equalized. 

1793  Anthony  Pasquin  (John  Williams)  Calm  Exam., 
Upon  the  basis  of  necessary  equalization  and  reciprocity. 
1794  J*  Hutton  Philos.  Light ,  etc.  91  An  opposite  source 
of  equalization,  tending  to  restore  that  equilibrium  which  is 
also  continually  lost.  1806  Herschel  in  Phil.  Trails. 
XCVI.  210  A  certain  equalization,  or  approach  to  equality 
may  be  obtained  between  the  motions  of  the  stars.  1852 
McCulloch  Taxation  11.  v.  (ed.  2)221  In  August  1848,  the 
-nominal  equalisation  of  the  duties  was  effected.  1852  D. 
Mitchell  Batte  Summer  283  Alas,  for  the  happy  equaliza¬ 
tion  which  our  Republic  was  to  effect. 

Equalize  (f’kwabiz),  v.  Also  7-8  equallize, 
(7  egalise).  [f.  Equall -ize.  Cf.  Fr.  egaliseri] 

I.  To  equal,  match. 

+  1.  trans .  To  be  or  become  equal  to  ;  to  come 
up  to,  match,  rival ;  =■=  Equal  v.  3.  Obs. 

15. .  Tom  Thumb  136  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  II.  239  Sir  Tom 
Thomb,  for  thy  fame,  None  can  thee  equalize.  1590  Spen¬ 
ser  F.  Q.  iii.  ix.  44  But  a  third  kingdom.  .Both  first  and 
second  Troy  shall  dare  to  equalise.  1595  Locrine  iv.  i.  169 
The  Scythians  . .  Do  equalize  the  grass  in  multitude.  1626 
L.  Owen  Spec.  Jesuit.  (1629)  19  In  allseauen,  equalizing  the 
number  of  the  Planets.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav,  53 
The  order  and  scituation  of  this  Fort  and  Fabrlcke,  equal¬ 
izing  if  not  preceding  any  other  in  Persia.  1701  tr.  Le 
Clerc’s  Prim.  Fathers  68  The  Elegancy  and  Nobleness  of 
their  Style  which  never  any  Philosopher  could  equalize. 
1703  Moxon  Mcch.  Exerc.  84  Fur.  .ought  to  have  a  greater 
Substance  to  equallize  the  strength  of  Oak.  1725  Collier 
Disc.  Pract.  Subj.  346  For  by  affecting  to  equalize  a  supe¬ 
rior  wealth,  they  are  apt  to  make  their  own  Figure  too  large. 
1774  Pennant  Tour  Scotl.  326  A  spot  equalized  by  few  in 
picturesque  and  magnificent  scenery.  _  1826  T.  J.  Wharton 
m  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  1.  112  His  great  house,  that 
equalizes  (if  not  exceeds)  any  I  have  ever  seen. 

+  2.  To  reciprocate  in  equal  degree ;  =  Equal 

4  b.  Obs. 

1598  Marston  Pygmal.  xxiv.  Instill  into  her  some  celestiall 
fire  That  she  may  equalize  affection. 

II.  To  make  equal. 

+  3.  To  regard,  represent,  or  treat  as  equal ;  to 
place  on  an  equality.  Obs.  Also  (rarely),  to  re¬ 
gard  as  contemporary  with  (cf.  Equal  B.  i  c). 
Const,  to,  with. 

1599  Broughton's  Lett.  vii.  22  There  be  that  equalize  some 
of  them  with  S.  Paul  his  time.  1621  R.  Johnson  Way  to 
Glory  16  Doest  [thou]  . .  equalize  them  [my  writings]  with 


the  text  of  the  canonicali  Scriptures?  1664  H.  More 
Ant  id. Idolatry  v.  65  The  Virgin ...  they  do  at  least  equallize 
to  Christ.  1751  Orrery  Remarks  Swift  xxii.  (R.),  The 
.  .Poem  . .  which  we  equalize,  and  perhaps  would  willingly 
prefer  to  the  Iliad,  is  void  of  those  fetters  [rhyme]. 

4.  To  make  equal  in  magnitude,  number,  degree 
of  intensity,  etc.  Const,  to,  with . 

1622  Malynes  Anc.  Law-Merch.  57  Equalizing  the  said 
Custome  of  Cloth,  with  the  Custome  of  Wooll.  1634  Sir 
T.  Herbert  Trav.  136  Intending  to  equalize  it  [Babel]  with 
the  Starres.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  vi.  301 
Notwithstanding  to  equalize  accounts,  we  will  allow  three 
hundred  yeares.  1791  Boswell  Johnson  2  June  an.  1781 
note.  To  show  the  propriety  of  equalising  the  revenues  of 
bishops.  1794  J.  Hutton  Philos.  Heat,  $c.  88  Their  tem¬ 
peratures  . .  must  be  always  changing,  and  always  tending 
to  be  equalised.  1825  Bentham  Ration.  Rew.  58  The  emo¬ 
luments  of  peace  and  war  were,  therefore,  equalized  by 
attaching  a  fixed  salary  to  the  office.  1837  Ht.  Martineau 
Soc.  Amer.  III.  39  The  despotism  that  would  equalise  pro¬ 
perty  arbitrarily.  1871  B.  Stewart  Heat  §  43  Thus  to 
equalize  the  distances. 

5.  To  make  equal  in  condition,  dignity,  power, 
or  character. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  102  That  they  would  not 
equallize  him,  in  the  manner  of  his  death,  to  abject  dogs. 
1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  72  Those  who  attempt  to  level,  never 
equalize.  1803  Jane  Porter  T hoddens  xxx.  (1831)  266  A 
young  woman  of  fashion,  .equalising  herself  with  a  creature 
depending  on  his  wits  for  support,  a  1859  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  V.  166  Office  of  itself  does  much  to  equalise  politi¬ 
cians.  ^1862  Buckle  Mi  sc.  Wks.  (1872)  I.  164  The  inven¬ 
tion  of  gunpowder  equalised  all  men  on  the  field  of  battle, 
j*  6.  To  level,  bring  to  one  level.  Obs. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  ii.  38  These  towring  rocks  . .  I  will 
.  .equalize  againe.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  i.  11  The  Gothes. . 
subuerted  their  pallaces,  equalizing  the  walles  with  the 
ground.  1653  Gatakf.r  Vind.  Annot.  Jer.  64  All  alike  eaven, 
as  corn  cut  down  and  eqalised  [wV]  by  the  harvest  mans  hand. 

7.  To  render  (a  movement,  process,  or  condition) 
uniform. 

1822  Imison  Sc.  4'  Art  (ed.  Webster)  1. 452  Fly  wheels  are 
employed  to  equalize  the  motion  of  a  machine.  1825  J. 
Nicholson  Operat.  Mechanic  189  Contrivances  for  equal¬ 
izing  the  action  in  Mr.  Watt’s  patent  of  1782.  1878  K. 

Johnston  Africa  ii.  26  The  rich  forest  lands  of  the  Atlas 
slopes,  which  equalise  the  temperature. 

b.  To  bring  to  an  average  level,  compensate 
(an  inequality). 

1866  Rogers  Agric.  <$■  Prices  I.  xxix.  692  Equalizing  the 
scarcity  of  one  region  by  the  plenty  of  another. 

Hence  Equalized  ppl.  a.,  Equalizing  vbl.  sb. 
(also  attrib.)  and  ppl .  a. 

11657  S.  W.  Schism  Dispatch' t  450  He  hath  not  shown  us 
..one  equalizing  word  of  this  power  to  counterpoise  the 
many  particularizing  terms  objected  by  us.  1703  Moxon 
Mech.  Exerc.  85  This  equalising  of  strength  must  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Operator.  1790  Burke  .Fr. 
Rev.  257  The  utter  subversion  of  your  equalising  principle. 
1844  Upton  Physioglyphics  115  Equalized  energy.  1844 
Caroline  Fox  Mem.  Old  Friends  (1882)  196  He  talked  of 
the  national  character  of  the  French,  and  their  equalizing 
methods  of  education.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  Equa¬ 
lizing-saw,  a  pair  of  saws  on  a  mandrel  at  a  gaged  distance 
apart,  and  used  for  squaring  off  the  ends  of  boards  and 
bringing  them  to  dimensions.  1875  Hamerton  Intell.  Life 
1.  iv.  22  The  equalizing  influence  of  the  outside  world. 

Equalizer  (Tkwabbz9.i).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er  k] 
One  who,  or  that  which,  makes  equal ;  spec,  an 
appliance  for  equalizing  the  speed  of  a  machine, 
or  the  power  used  to  drive  it. 

1792  Miss  Burney  Diary  (1842)  V.  351  [The  Duke’s]  de¬ 
portment  is  quite  noble  and  in  a  style  to  announce  conscious 
rank  even  to  the  most  sedulous  equaliser.  1792  Sir  B.Thomp- 
son  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXII.  79  The  ocean  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  great  reservoir  and  equalizer  of  heat.  1853 
Lewes  Goethe  I.  233  The  forest  is  the  great  equaliser  of 
temperature  in  Nature.  1870  Ruskin  Led.  Art  i.  5  Edu¬ 
cation.  .is  not  the  equalizer,  but  the  discerner  of  men.  1874 
Knight  Did.  Mech.,  Equalizer ,  an  evener  or  whiffietree  to 
whose  ends  the  swingle-trees  or  single-trees  of  the  individual 
horses  are  attached.  1882  Bazaar,  Exch.  <$•  M.  15  Feb. 
174  The  Otto  Power  Equaliser. 

+  E  quallable,  cl.  Offs.  rare.  [f.  as  next  4- 
-able.]  That  can  be  equalled. 

1621  Lady  M.  Wroth  Urania  552  Ouercome  (cryd  hee)  by 
the  power  not  equallable  of  a  Shepherdesse,  etc. 

Equaller.  rare.  [f.  Equal  v.  l-er1.]  One 
who,  or  that  which,  makes  equal. 

C1630  Drumm.  of  Hawth. Poems  Wks.  26  Death.  .Impar¬ 
tial  equaller  of  all  with  dust. 

Equalling  (rkwalig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Equal  v.  + 
-ingL]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Equal.  In  quot. 
used  attrib. 

1880  Turner  Catal.  Tools  Sheffield  72  s.  v.  Files,  Equal¬ 
ling  and  Cotter  Files. 

Equally  (Tkwali),  adv.  Also  6  equallie, 
(equaly).  [f.  Equal  a.  +  -ly2.] 

1.  To  an  equal  degree  or  extent ;  as  much  in  one 
case  as  in  another.  Const,  with  ;  sometimes  as. 

1634  SirT.  Herbert  Trav.  215  It  is  doubtfull  whether  it 
[Saint  Helena]  adhere  to  America  or  Afrique,  the  vast  Ocean 
bellowing,  on  both  sides,  and  almost  equally.  1668  J.  Mall 
Offer  of  F.  Help  113  They  all  flow  equally  from  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  God.  1693  O.  Walker  Hist .  Illustr.  291  He 
was  equally  Learned  as  Warlike.  1701  De  Foe  True-born 
Eng.  11.  6  And  equally  of  Fear  and  Forecast  void.  1736 
Butler  Anal.  1.  i.  Wks.  1874  I.  25  It  is  said  these  observa¬ 
tions  are  equally  applicable  to  brutes.  1791  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe  Rom.  Forest  xvii,  You  and  Clara  shall  be  equally  my 
daughters.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  1 1. 146  His  presence 
and  his  absence  were  equally  dreaded  by  the  lord  lieutenant. 
1853  F.  W.  Newman  tr.  Odes  Horace  7  Being  the  inventor 
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ofthelyre,  he  [Hermes]  is  patron  of  poets  equally  as  Apollo. 
x8. .  T.  Arnold  Wy cl  i/’s  Sel.  Wks.  111.  Introd.  p.  x,  This 
work  is  equally  one-sided  and  uncompromising  with  Wy- 
clifs  tracts. 

2.  In  equal  shares. 

<1386  Chaucer  Sompti.  T.  529  Thernys  no  man  can  deme 
..If  that  it  were  departed  equally.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill, 
v.  iii.  294  My  Foreward.  .Consisting  equally  of  Horse  and 
Foot.  1695  Ld.  Preston  Bocth.  Life  15  Equally  sharing 
with  him  his  Labours  and  Victories.  1818  Cruise  Digest. 
(ed.  2)  II.  25  To  her  other  sisters  equally  between  them. 
1827  J.  Powell  Devises  II.  181  The  said  legacy  should  be 
divided  equally  between  them  that  were  alive. 

3.  According  to  one  and  the  same  rule  or  measure. 
Formerly  also,  impartially,  equitably,  justly. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.de  W.  1531)  no  Deale  equally,  with¬ 
out  parcialite.  1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wares  v.  (R.),  T-he 
equally  respecting  eye  Of  pow’r  looking  alike  on  all  deserts. 
1605  Shaks.  Lear  v.  iii.  45  So  to  vse  them,  As  we  shall  find 
their  merites,  and  our  safety  May  equally  determine.  1651 
Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  xv.  77  If  a  man  ..  judge  between 
man  and  man,  it  is  a  precept,  .that  he  deale  Equally  be¬ 
tween  them.  1702  Eng.  Theo/hrast.  3  To  enter  equally 
into  the  genius  of  both  nations,  i860  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint. 
V.  ix.  i.  204  You  say  it  is  dealing  equitably  or  equally. 

+  4.  On  a  level  with  regard  to  height ;  uniformly 
with  regard  to  direction  ;  in  a  line  with.  Ohs. 

1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  11.  69  Yet  are  they  [the  bridges] 
equally  built,  no  higher  in  the  middle  then  at  either  ende. 
1660  Harrow  Euclid  1.  Def.  iv,  A  Right  Line  is  that  which 
lies  equally  betwixt  its  Points.  1721  Strype  Eccl.  Mein. 
II.  1.  i.  3  The  nurse  went  equally  with  him  that  supported 
the  train. 

5.  Uniformly  ;  in  uniform  degree  or  quantity  ;  in 
the  same  relative  proportion. 

1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  235  Distributing  the  Air 
.  .more  equally  thro*  the  House.  1690  Locke  Hunt.  Und. 
11.  xiv.  §  22  Being  constantly  equally  swift.  1735  Berke¬ 
ley  Querist  §  214  Seed  equally  scattered  produceth  a  goodly 
harvest.  1793  Smeaton  Eddystone  L.  §  242  The  wedges  and 
trenails,  .were  every  where  equally  applied.  1796  Nelson 
5  June  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1846)  VII.  Introd.  81,  I  know  of 
none  so  equally  good.  1825  J.  Nicholson  Opcrat.  Me¬ 
chanic  351  The  thickest  wires  receive  the  strongest  heat; 
therefore,  the  whole  is  equally  heated  in  the  same  space  of 
time.  1854  H.  Miller  Sch.  Schm.  xiii,  The  population, 
formerly  spread  pretty  equally  over  the  country. 

Equalness  (rkwalnes).  rare  in  mod.  use.  [f. 
as  prec,  +  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  or  fact  of  being  equal  in  magnitude, 
number,  condition,  etc. ;  =  Equality  1,  2. 

1530  Palsgr.  217/1  Equalnesse,  equiperation.  1547-64 
Bauldwin  Mor.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  iv.  iii,  Friendship  ought 
to  be  engendred  of  equalnes,  for  where  equalitie  is  not, 
friendship  cannot  long  continue.  1551  Recorde.  Pathw. 
Knowl.  1.  xvi,  The  profe  of  y '  equalnes  of  this  likeiam  vnto 
the  triangle,  dependeth  of  the  thirty  and  two  Tdieoreme. 
1660  Trial  Regie.  25,  I  am  sure,  I  am  no  waies  able  to 
Plead  equalness,  in  point  of  Law,  with  those  noble  Gentle¬ 
men.  1726  Leoni  Alberti's  Archit.  I.  53  The  equalness  of 
their  weight.  1864  Spencer  Illustr.  Univ.  Pro^r.  170  There 
was  some  appreciation  of  the  equalness  of  men's  liberties  to 
pursue  the  objects  of  life. 

f2.  Fairness,  equity.  Ohs. 

1548  R.  Hutten  Sum  DiuiniiieV  viij  a,  To  iudge  accord- 
yng  vnto  ryght  and  equalnes.  1556  J.  Heywood  Spider  <$* 
F.  xxxvii.  34  Where  reason  and  equalnesse  be  giders. 

+  3.  a.  Of  movements,  processes,  etc. :  Unifor¬ 
mity  in  rate  or  degree,  b.  Of  the  mind,  temper, 
etc. :  Evenness,  equability,  equanimity.  Ohs. 

1545  Ascham  Toxoph .  (Arb.)  35  Softly  exercisynge  euery 
parte  with  equalnesse.  1675  Temple  Let.  Lockhart  Wks. 
1731  II.  333  With  so  great  Equalness  of  Temper,  and  Con¬ 
stancy  of  Mind.  1741  Richardson  Pamela  (1824)  I.  xiii. 
251  To  bear  the  honour  . .  with  equalness  of  temper.  1799 
Southey  Lett .  (1856)  I.  81  His  equalness  and  kindness  of 
character. 

Equanimity  (fkwanrmiti).  Also  7  sequ-. 
fad.  Fr.  equanimity ,  ad.  L.  xquanimitas ,  f.  se qua- 
minis  having  an  even  mind,  f.  l vquus  even  +  animus 
mind.]  The  quality  of  having  an  even  mind. 

+  1.  Fairness  of  judgement,  impartiality,  equity. 
1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  n.  v.  18  The  third  good- 
nes  . .  is  that  equinanimitie,  which  . .  accepteth  a  iust  ex¬ 
cuse.  1658  Milton  Lett.  State  Wks.  (1851)  417  Your  far 
celebrated  Equanimity  encourag’d  us  to  recommend  this 
Cause  to  your  Highness.  1752  Fielding  Amelias,  v,  You 
have  the  equanimity  to  think  so. 

2.  JXenness  of  mind  or  temper  ;  the  quality  or 
condition  of  being  undisturbed  by  elation,  depres¬ 
sion,  or  agitating  emotion  ;  unruffledness. 

1663  Pepys  Diary  8  Mar.,  I  cannot  but  remember  my 
Lords  equanimity  in  all  these  affairs  with  admiration.  1710 
Tatter  No.  242  t  1  This  Quality  [Good-Nature]  keeps  the 
Mind  in  Equanimity.  1785  Burke  Sp.  Nabob  A  root's  Debts 
Wks.  IV.  238  These  gentlemen  have  borne  all  the  odium  of 
this  publication  . .  with  . .  unexampled  equanimity.  1814 
Scott  Wav.  lxv,  The  quiet  equanimity  with  which  the 
Baron  endured  his  misfortunes,  had  something  in  it  vener¬ 
able  and  even  sublime.  1859  Geo.  Eliot  A .  Bede  61  Mrs. 
Poyser  has  not  yet  recovered  her  equanimity  on  the  subject. 

b.  pi.  ( nonce-use .)  Seasons  of  equanimity. 

1663  Butler  Hud.  1.  iii.  1020  Perturbations  that  possess 
The  Mind  or  -/Equanimities. 

Equanimous  (j'kwse’nimas),  a.  Also  7  soqua- 
nimous.  [f.  L.  xquanim-ts  (see  prec.)  +  -ous.] 

1.  Even-tempered  ;  not  easily  elated  or  depressed. 
1656  Trapp  Comm.  Matt.  v.  16  [A  minister  must  be]  pa¬ 
tient,  or  equanimous,  easily  parting  with  his  right  for  peace' 
sake.  1660  Gaudkn  Sacrilegus  14  That  the  Reverend 
Bishops  . .  may  not  seem  less  equanimous  and  condescend¬ 
ing.  1721 -x8oo  in  Bailey.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  30  Aug.  3/2 
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It  required  all  the  splendour  of  the  day.  .to  make  me  equa- 
nimous  on  discovering  the  postmaster’s  audacious  cheat. 

+  2.  Impartial.  Obs. 

1670  Maynwaring  Vita  Sana  xv.  128  That  {equanimous 
distribution  of  her  [the  Soul’s]  energy  into  the  Members  and 
Parts  of  the  Body. 

Hence  Equanimously  adv.,  with  equanimity. 
Equanimousness,thc  quality  of  being  equanimous. 

1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  132  Disposing  equanimously  to 
all  accidents.  1849 Thackeray  Puidennis  III.  iii.  41  Pen- 
dennis,  in  reality,  suffered  it  very  equanimously.  1736 
Bailey,  Equanitnousness,  evenness  of  mind,  contentedness. 
1775  in  Ash. 

Equant  (z’kwant),  a.  and  sb.  Astr.  Obs.  exc. 
Hist.  Also  7  sequant.  [ad.  L.  ivquanl-em,  pr. 
pple.  of  xqiui-re  to  make  equal,  f.  acquits  equal.] 

A.  adj.  That  equalizes.  Equant  circle  [med.L. 
circulus  sequans],  a  circle  imagined  by  the  ancient 
astronomers  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  planet¬ 
ary  movements  to  consistency  with  the  hypothesis 
that  celestial  motion  must  be  uniform  in  velocity. 
Also  fig.  33.  sb.  =  Equant  circle. 

1621  Burton  Ana/.  Mel.  11.  ii.  111.  324  Excentricke,  con- 
centricke,  circles  mquant,  etc.,  are  absurd.  Ibid.  in.  i,  ill. 
iii.  (1676)  267/1  Love  is  the  circle  equant  of  all  other  affec¬ 
tions.  1796  in  Hutton  Math.  Diet.  1834  Nat.  Philos.,  Hist. 
Astron.  vi.  31/1  (Usef.  Knowl.  Soc.)  He  [Ptolemy]  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  suppose  that,  .the  centre  of  the  equant  . .  revolved 
in  a  small  circle  round  the  centre  of  the  excentric. 

U  Erroneously  used  for  *  centre  of  the  equant  \ 

1837  Whewell  Hist.  Induct .  Sc.  in.  iv.  §  7  I.  221  About 
another  point,  the  equant. 

t  E*quat(e,  pa.  pple.  Ohs.  fad.  L.  sequdt-us , 
pa.  pple.  of  eequd-re  (see  prec.).]  Equivalent  to 
the  later  Equated,  a.  Astrol,  b.  Made  level, 
levelled. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  1.  vi,  In  houre  chosen  equat  for 
the  nones.  1533  Bei.lenden  Livy  1.  (1822)  39  At  last,  baith 
thir  pepill  war  brocht  undir  ane  communite  to  leif  in  Rome, 
and  the  ciete  Alba  equate  . .  to  the  ground.  1536  — Cron. 
Scot.  (1821)  II.  161  Nevir  to  sever  fra  this  town,  quhill  the 
wallis  thairof  wer  equate  to  the  ground. 

Equate  (z’kw^i't),  v.  Also  7  sequate.  [f.  L. 
sequdt -  ppl.  stem  of  xqua-re:  see  prec.] 

1 1.  trails.  To  make  (bodies)  equal ;  to  balance. 
Ohs.  rare. 

1530  Palsgr.  539/1  They  were  nothyng  egall,  but  he  hath 
nowe equated  them.  1755  B.  Martin  Mag.  Arts  #  .5V.  394 
The  Guinea  and  large.Piece  of  Cork,  .seem  not  to  be  nicely 
equated  in  Weight. 

+  2.  To  take  the  average  of.  Ohs. 

14..  Mann.  #  Househ .  Exp.  (1841)  439  Mete  fyrst  how 
many  roddes  that  one  ende  is  over  thwart,  and  in  lyke  wyse 
mete  that  other  ende.  Than  equate  that. 

b.  Astr.  To  reduce  to  an  average  ;  to  make  the 
allowances  necessary  for  bringing  observations  to 
a  common  standard,  or  for  obtaining  a  correct 
result. 

1633  T.  James  Voy.  Qij,  The  Declination  was  not  equated. 
1677  R.  Cary  Chronol.  1.  1.  1.  xii.  44  With  some  other  Epa- 
gomenae  at  the  end  of  the  Year,  or  in  a  short  period  of 
Years  fit  to  equate  the  Motion  of  the  Sun.  1751  Chambers 
Cycl.  s.  v.,  To  Equate  solar  days,  that  is  to  convert  apparent 
into  mean  time,  and  mean  into  apparent  time..  1833  Her- 
schel  Astron.  iv.  174  This  last  process  is  technically  termed 
correcting  or  equating  the  observation  for  nutation. 

3.  Math.  To  state  the  equality  of  (one  quantity) 
to  or  with  (another)  ;  to  state  the  equality  be¬ 
tween  (two  quantities) ;  to  put  in  the  form  of  an 
equation. 

1779  Hutton  in  Phil.  Trans .  LXX.  9  The  fluxion  of  this 
expression  being  equated  to  o.  1806  -  Course  Math.  I. 
229  By  equating  the  terms  which  contain  like  powers  of  z. 
1846  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  I.  11.  iv.  iii.  §  24  It  is  not  to  be 
chipped  out  by  the  geologist  or  equated  by  the  mathemati¬ 
cian.  1883  Nature  XXVII.  225  By  equating  the  computed 
difference  to  the  actual  difference. 

4.  transf .  and  fig.  To  treat,  regard,  or  represent 
as  equivalent. 

18.  .JDe  Quinces  Philos.  Herod.Wks.  1862  VIII.  211  Three 
generations  were  equated  to  a  century.  1840  Gladstone 
Ch.  Princ.  399  The  danger  of  confounding  true  and  false  by 
equating  them  [forms  of  religion]  all.  1877  Skeat  Piers 
Plowm.  Notes  460  Marlow  uses  the  word  ‘  chary  ’  rather  art¬ 
fully,  so  that  it  maybe  equated  either  to  ‘  dearly '  or  ‘care¬ 
fully  1882  J.  Rhys  Celtic  Brit.,  App.  278  Boudicca  might 
perhaps  be  equated,  .with  such  a  Latin  name  as  Victorina. 
1885  Ch.  Q.  Rev.  Oct.  95  In  the  Book  of  Leinster  thirty  four 
foreign  saints  are  equated  with  natives. 

l  ienee  Equa  ted  ppl.  a.,  Equa  ting  vhl.  sb. 

1633  H.  Gellidrand  in  T.  James  Voy.  R  ij,  The  ./Equated 
Anomaly  of  the  (  orbe.  1691  Wood  Ath.  Oxoti.  II.  338  He 
divulged  his  invention  of  the  equating  of  a  streight  line  to  a 
crooked  or  parabole.  1694  E.  Halley  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XVIII.  251  When  the  sequated  Number  II.  is  less  than 
1 13.  1790  Herschel  ibid.  LXXI.  122  The  clock  altered 

to  true  equated  time.  1817  H.  T.  Colebrooke  Algebra , 
etc.  312  The  mean  or  equated  depth.  1870  Bowen  Logic 
\  i.  160  It  makes  no  difference  which  of  the  equated  quanti¬ 
ties  is  placed  first. 

Equation  (/kwtTjsn).  Also  4  equacion, 
equacioun,  6-7  {equation,  [ad.  L.  xqualion-em, 
f.  xqua-re :  see  Equant.]  The  action  of  equalling. 

I.  The  action  of  ir  iking  equal. 

f  1.  spec,  in  Astrol.  Equal  partition.  Equations 
of  houses :  the  method  of  dividing  the  sphere  equally 
into  ‘  houses  ’  for  astrological  purposes.  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Frankl.  T.  551  And  hise  proporcioneles 
conuenientz  ffor  hise  equacions  in  euery  thyng.  c  1391  — 
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Astrol.  1.  §  22  With  the  smale  point  of  the  forseide  label, 
shaltow  kalcule  thyne  equaciouns  in  the  bordure  of  thin 
Astrolabie.  1393  Gower  Con/.  III. 67  He  loketh  his  equa¬ 
cions  And  eke  the  constellacions. 

2.  gen .  The  action  of  making  equal  or  balancing  ; 
the  state  of  being  equally  balanced,  equilibrium, 
equality.  Now  chiefly  in  phrases  like  equation  of 
demand  and  supply ,  equation  of  trade,  etc. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr .,  Equation ,  making  equal,  even  or 
plain.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  ix.  2x6  The  very  Re¬ 
dundance  it  self  of  Mankind  seeming  by  a  natural  consecution 
to  yield  and  subminister  this  Remedy,  for  its  Reduction  and 
Equation.  1718  Rowe  tr.  Lucan  11.  (R.),  Again  the  golden 
day  resum’d  its  right,  And  rul’d  in  just  equation  with  the 
night.  1726  Shelvocke  Voy.  round  World  140  It  would 
be  difficult  to  determine  the  different  values  of  the  dollars 
and  the  candlesticks,  so  as  to  come  to  a  nice  equation  of 
the  matter.  1848  Mill  Pol.  Econ.  iu.  xxi.  §1  (18761375 
An  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  arising  from  the  fact  that 
the  equation  of  international  demand  is  not  yet  established. 
1850  Grote  Greece  11.  lx.  VII.  481  If  his  personal  suffering 
could,  .be.  .set  in  equation  against  the  mischief  brought  by 
himself  both  on  his  army  and  his  country.  1876  Fawcett 
Pol.  Econ.  iii.  vii.  399  These  prices  would  adjust  the  equa¬ 
tion  of  international  trade.  # 

II.  Reduction  to  a  normal  value  or  position. 

3.  Astr .  The  action  of  adding  to  or  subtract¬ 
ing  from  any  result  of  observation  or  calculation 
such  a  quantity  as  will  compensate  for  a  known 
cause  of  irregularity  or  error.  Chiefly  concr .  the 
quantity  added  or  subtracted  for  this  purpose. 

Annual  equation :  see  Annual  2  b. 

Equation  o/the  centre  :  the  difference  between  the  mean 
and  the  true  anomaly  of  a  heavenly  body. 

t  Eccentric  equation  :  =  Equation  to  the  centre. 

Equation  0/  the  equinoxes  :  the  difference  between  the 
mean  and  apparent  places  of  the  equinoxes,  arising  from,  the 
phenomenon  known  as  Precession  o/the  equinoxes. 

Equation  0/ time  :  the  difference  between  the  time  shown 
by  a  clock  (mean  time)  and  that  shown  by  a  sundial. 

Personal  equation  :  the  correction  required  in  astrono¬ 
mical  observations  in  consequence  of  greater  or  less  inac¬ 
curacy  habitual  to  individual  observers.  Also  trails/. 

1666  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  II.  11  To  the  Royal  Society, 
where  one  Mercator,  .produced  his  rare  clock,  and  new  mo¬ 
tion  to  perform  the  equations.  1726  tr.  Gregory's  Astron. 
I.  iii.  421  When  both  these  Causes  of  the  Equation  of  Time 
hold.  1812  Woodhouse  Astron.  xxxiv.  320  Corrections,  or, 
as  they  are  astronomically  called,  equations.  1834  Nat. 
Philos.,  Astron.  x.  193/1  (Usef.  Knowl.  Soc.)  The  equation 
of  the  centre  [of  the  sun]  is  subject  to  a  very  slow  secular 
variation.  1853  Lardner  Handbk.  Astron.  §  3200  If  we 
suppose  an  imaginary  moon  to  move  from  perihelion 
through  aphelion  back  to  perihelion,  with  a  uniform  angu¬ 
lar  velocity,  .the  distance  between  this  imaginary  moon  and 
the  true  moon  is  called  the  equation  qf  the  centre.  1854 
Moseley  Astron.  xxi.  (ed.  4]  96  The  difference  between 
true  and  mean  solar  time.. is  called  the  equation  of  time. 
1881  Lockyer  in  Nature  No.  614.  318  Photography  has  no 
personal  equation.  1881  New  York  Nation  XXXII.  430 
The  scientific  genealogists  of  the  more  advanced  school, 
who  settle  the  problem  off-hand,  often  in  accordance  with 
their  personal  equation. 

4.  Equation  of  payments :  the  process  of  find¬ 
ing  a  mean  time  for  the  equitable  payment  in  one 
amount  of  several  sums  due  at  different  times. 

1677  Cocker  Arith.  xxix.  309  Equation  of  payments  is 
that  Rule,  .  whereby  to  reduce  the  times  for  payment  of 
several  sums  of  money  to  an  equated  time  for  payment  of 
the  whole  debt  without  dammage  to  the  Debtor  or  Creditor. 

III.  Statement  of  equality. 

+  5.  Math .  The  action  of  stating  the  identity  in 
value  of  two  quantities  or  expressions.  Obs. 

1570  Dee  Math.  Pre/.  6  That  great  Arithmeticall  Arte  of 
./Equation:  commonly  called.  .Algebra.  1579  Digges  Slra- 
tiot.  44  /Equation  is  nothing  else  but  a  certain  conference 
of  two  numbers  being  in  value  Equal,  and  yet  in  multitude 
and  Denomination  different.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos,  m. 
187  Thus  came  they  to  upbraid  . .  Algebra  with  the  ./Equa¬ 
tion  of  three  discontinued  Numbers.  1673  Kersey  Algebra 
I.  xi.  51  An  Equation  in  the  Algebraical  Art  is  a  mutual 
comparing  of  two  equal  Quantities  or  Things  of  different 
Denominations. 

6.  concr,  A  formula  affirming  the  equivalence 
of  two  quantitative  expressions,  which  are  for  this 
purpose  connected  by  the  sign  = . 

The  two  chief  kinds  of  equations  are  :  (1)  Those  which  con¬ 
tain  symbols  denoting  one  or  more  unknown  quantities; 
to  discover  the  numerical  values  of  these  is  called  ‘  solving ; 
the  equation  ;  the  numbers  which  will  4  satisfy  ’  an  equa¬ 
tion,  i.  e.  which  may  be  substituted  for  the  symbol  of  un¬ 
known  quantity  without  rendering  the  statement  incorrect, 
are  called  its  ‘  roots’.  (2)  Those  which  indicate  a  constant 
relation  existing  between  variables  ;  as  Equation  to  a  curve, 
an  equation  expressing  a  relation  between  coordinates  or  the 
like,  which  is  constant  for  every  point  in  the  curve ;  equa¬ 
tion  0/ motions ,  etc.  Equations  are  distinguished  as  simple , 
quadratic ,  cubic ,  biquadratic ,  etc.  (or  as  of  the  1st,  2nd, 
3rd,  4th,  etc.  degree)  according  to  the  highest  power  which 
they  contain  of  any  unknown  or  variable. 

1570  Billingsley  Euclid  11.  Introd.  60  Many  rules  . .  of 
Algebra,  with  the  equations  therein  vsed.  1657  Hobbes 
Absurd  Georn.  Wks.  1845  VII.  366  You  mean  that  ..  the 
lowermost  to  the  lowermost  in  the  first  equation  are  equal. 
1750  Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  62  Mr.  de  Buffon  mention  a  .. 
we  should,  .resolve  the  equation.  1807  Hutton  Course 
Math.  II.  322  The  equation  to  the  curve  being  ax=yJ, 
1816  Playfair  Nat.  Phil.  II.  227  This  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  co-efficients  of  a  given  function,  or  correcting 
them  from  observation,  by  means  of  what  are  called  Equa¬ 
tions  of  Condition,  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Tobias 
Mayer  of  Gottingen.  1838  De  Morgan  Ess.  Probab.  29 
An  investigation  of  the  method  of  solving  an  equation. 
1853  Sir  H.  Douglas  Mil.  Bridges  (ed.3)  ix  Hence  there 
is  obtained  the  following  equation  of  motion  :  a  V*=  ^sin.  0, 
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1871  B.  Stewart  Heat  §  62  From  this  equation  we  de-  1 
rive  at  once  the  relation  between  the  temperature  and  the 
density  of  air.  1879  Thomson  &  Tait  Nat.  Phil .  I.  1.  §  191 
Wftat  is  called  the  ‘  equation  of  continuity  *  [for  fluids],  an 
unhappily  chosen  expression. 

b.  transf 

i860  Abp.  Thomson  Laws  Th.  §68.  no  Every  affirmative 
judgment  may  be  regarded  as  an  equation  of  subject  and 
predicate. 

c.  A  formula  which  represents  a  chemical  re¬ 
action  by  stating  the  equality  between  the  symbols 
representing  the  original  and  those  which  repre¬ 
sent  the  resulting  substances. 

1807  T.  Thomson  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  132  We  have  therefore 
this  equation,  Carbon  28  +  Oxygen  72  =  Carb.  Ox.  69  -f- 
Oxygen  31.  1844-57  G.  Bird  Ur  in.  Deposits  (ed.  5)  245 

In  the  following  equation  this  decomposition  of  the  allan- 
toin  is  assumed  to  have  occurred.  1853  W.  Gregory  Inorg. 
Chon.  (ed.  3)  90  The  following  equation  explains  the  change. 
(K0,N05)+2(H0,S03)=(K0,H0,2S03)  +  (H0,N05). 
Equational  (zkw^jbnal),  a.  [f.  prec. +  -al.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  involving  the  use  of,  equations. 

1864  W.  Hipsley  ( title ),  Equational  Arithmetic  :  Ques¬ 
tions  of  Interest,  Annuities,  &c.  i*8o  A thencewn  13  Nov. 
636/3  A  further  theoretical  aid  in  equational  logic. 

Hence  Equa’tionally  adv.y  in  an  equational 
form  ;  by  the  use  of  equations. 

1881  Jevons  in  Nature  XXIII.  487  They  [secondary  pro¬ 
positions]  obey  exactly  the  same  formal  laws  as  primary 
propositions,  and  are  of  course  expressed  equationally. 

Equationism  (z'kwzh-Jbniz’m).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ism.]  Also  Equa  tionist  [  +  -tst.]  (See  quots.) 

1871  W.  G.  Ward  Ess.  Theism  (1884)  II.  247  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  ‘  equationism  ’ ;  the  principle . .  of  effecting  an  ‘  equa¬ 
tion  *  between  the  strength  of  his  convictions  and  the  amount 
of  proof  on  which  they  respectively  rest  . .  The  objection  of 
equationists.  .can  be  otherwise  met. 

Equator  (Ykw^-toj,  -3.1).  Also  7-8  sequator. 
[a.  late  L.  sequdtor  one  who  makes  equal,  hence 
in  late  L.  ( circulus )  sequator  diei  el  noctis  4  the 
equalizer  of  day  and  night  ’  (cf.  equinoctial) ,  f. 
square  to  make  equal,  f.  seqmis  equal.] 

1.  A  sir.  A  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
earth.  (When  the  sun  is  in  the  equator,  day  and 
night  are  equal  in  length  :  hence  the  name.)  Com¬ 
monly  called  the  Equinoctial. 

<71391  Chaucer  Astrol.  1.  §  17  The  middel  cercle  ..  is 
cleped  also  the  weyere,  equator  of  the  day.  1594  J.  Davis 
Seaman's  Seer.  11.  (1607)  2  When  the  Sunne  cometh  vpon 
the  Equator,  then  the  daies  and  nights  are  of  one  length 
through  the  whole  worlde.  1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Ckr.  Mo7\ 
121  The  time  might  come  when  capella.  .would  have  its 
motion  in  the  aequator.  1726  tr.  Gregory's  Asti-on.  I.  11.  295 
The  beginning  of  the  Equator,  from  whence  the  Right  As¬ 
cension  of  the  Stars  is  reckoned,  is  where  it  intersects  the 
Ecliptic.  1837  Whewell  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  111.  i.  §  8.  I.  144 
The  circle  which  divided  the  sphere  [of  the  heavens]  exactly 
midway  between  these  poles  was  called  the  equator. 

2.  Gcog.  A  great  circle  of  the  earth,  in  the  plane 
of  the  celestial  equator,  and  equidistant  from  the 
two  poles. 

1612  Brerewood  Lang,  Relig.  xiv.  149  That  the  Earth 
on  the  South  side  of  the  /Equator,  should  be  of  a  more  pon¬ 
derous  disposition  then  on  the  North.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  II.  ii.  61  The  Northern  pole  of  the  Loadstone  at- 
tracteth  a  greater  weight  then  the  Southerne  on  this  side  the 
Equator.  1727  Thomson  Summer  647  Mountains  big  with 
mines,  That  on  the  high  equator  ridgy  rise.  1774  Goldsm. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  11  A  polar  prospect,  and  a  landscape  at 
the  equator,  are  as  opposite  in  their  appearances  as  in  their 
situation.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Voy.  Eng.  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  12  The  sea-fire  shines  in  her  wake  ..  Near  the 
equator,  you  can  read  small  print  by  it. 

Jig.  a  1631  Donne  Select .  (1840)  105  A  Christian  hath  no 
solstice  . .  much  less  hath  he  any  equator,  where  days  and 
nights  are  equal,  that  is,  a  liberty  to  spend  as  much  time 
ill,  as  well,  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  1.  39  It  [the  Reforma¬ 
tion]  is  as  it  were  the  /Equator,  or  that  remarkable  Line, 
dividing  between  Eminent  Prelates,  Learned  Writers,  and 
Benefactors  to  the  Publick,  who  lived  Before  or  After  it. 

3.  transf  A  similarly  situated  circle  on  any 
heavenly  (or,  occasionally,  any  spherical)  body. 

1746  J.  Parsons  Hum.  Physiognomy  i.  14  Because  Santo¬ 
rini,  in  his  Figure  of  the  Face,  makes  the  Eye-lids  meet 
upon  the  very  Equator  of  the  Eye-ball.  1834  Nat.  Philos ., 
Astron.  iii.  83  (Usef.  Knowl.  Soc.)  The  great  circle  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  axis  of  the  moon,  is  called  for  a  similar  reason 
the  equator  of  the  moon.  1839  G.  Bird  Nat.  Phil.  351  In 
a  sphere  of  quartz,  .at  the  equator.  1868  Lockyer  tr.  Guil- 
lemin's  Heavens  (ed.  3)  37  The  rapidity  of  this  movement 
varies  regularly  with  their  [Sun-spots’]  distance  from  the 
solar  equator. 

b.  Magnetic  equator ,  an  irregular  line,  passing 
round  the  earth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
equator,  on  which  the  magnet  has  no  dip  \  — Aclinic 
line  (see  Aclinic). 

1832  Nat.  Philos.,  Magnetism  iii.  §  98  (Usef.  Knowl.  Soc.) 
The  magnetic  equator.  1849  Mrs.  Somerville  Conncx . 
Phys.  Sc.  xxx.  342  A  line  encircling  the  earth,  called  the 
magnetic  equator. 

c.  Equator  of  the  magnet  (see  quots.). 

1635  N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  1.  iii.  60  The  Magnet  . .  is 
separated  or  diuided  by  a  middle  line  or  ./Equator.  1837 
Brewster  Magnet.  251  It  is  obvious,  .that  the  magnetic 
intensity  increases  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  1871 
Tyndall  E'ragm.  Sc.  (ed.  6)  I.xv.  416  Hold  the  needle  over 
the  equator  of  the  magnet.  1885  S.  Thompson  Electr.  <$* 
Magn.  ii.  §  78  The  portion  of  the  magnet  which  lies  between 
the  two  poles  is  apparently  less  magnetic  . .  This  region 
Gilbert  called  the  equator  of  the  magnet. 


4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  equator- sun ;  equator- 
wards  adv.y  towards  the  equator. 

1735  Thomson  Liberty  iv.  413  Those  [paths  of  the  sea] 
that,  profuse  Drunk  by  Equator-Suns,  severely  shine.  1875 
Croll  Climate 8f  T.  x.  187  The  pressure,  .impels  the  bottom- 
water  equatorwards.  1884  Daily  News  2  Aug.  5/4  To  con¬ 
tinue  the  voyage  equatorwards. 

Equatorial  (zkwatoo-rial),  a.  and  sb.  Also 
7-8  sequatorial,  8-9  equatoreal.  [f.  L.  equator 
(see  prec.)  +  -(i)al  ;  in  Fr.  Jquatorial.\ 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  equator ;  situated  or 
existing  on  or  about  the  equator. 

1713  Derham  Phys.-Theol.  it.  i.  note  1  (R.),  A  prolate 
sphaeroid,  making  the  polar  about  34  miles  shorter  than  the 
equatorial  diameter.  1789  Herschel  Saturn  in  Phil. 
Tj-ans.  LXXX.  16  The  arrangement  of  the  belts . .  has  always 
followed  the  direction  of  the  ring,  which  is  what  I  have 
called  being  equatorial.  1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  <$-  Exper. 
Philos.  III.  xxxii.  334  Their  surfaces  will  be  higher,  .in  the 
equatoreal,  than  in  the  polar  regions,  i860  Maury  Phys. 
Geog.  Sea  v.  §  296  Panama  is  in  the  region  of  equatorial 
calms.  1870  Yeats  Nat .  Hist.  Comm.  65  Equatorial  grains 
are  maize  and  rice. 

b.  Pertaining  to  the  4  equator ’  of  a  magnet,  or 
of  any  spherical  or  spheroidal  body. 

1664  Power  Exp.  Philos,  iii.  168  Those  aequatorial  parts 
of  the  Magnet,  which  before  respected  the  East.  1837 
Brewster  Magnet.  268  The  middle  of  a  copper  wire  . .  was 
applied  to  the  equatorial  groove.  1861  J.  R.  Greene  Man. 
Anim.  Kingd.,  Cedent.  227  In  Cestum  . .  these  [a  pair  of 
symmetrical  tentacles]  do  not . .  issue  from  the  equatorial 
region,  thence  turning  away  from  the  mouth. 

2.  Equatorial  instrument  or  telescope  :  an  appa¬ 
ratus  consisting  essentially  of  a  telescope  attached 
by  an  arm  to  an  axle  revolving  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  equator.  By  a  uniform 
motion  given  to  this  axle  (in  large  instruments  by 
clockwork)  the  telescope  follows  the  diurnal  ap¬ 
parent  motion  of  any  point  in  the  heavens  to 
which  it  is  directed.  Equatorial  circle  :  a  gradu¬ 
ated  circle  (otherwise  called  hour-circle ,  right- 
ascension-circle )  revolving  in  a  plane  parallel  to 
the  equator,  forming  part  of  the  equatorial  in¬ 
strument. 

1791  Jefferson  in  Harper’s  Mag.  (1885)  Mar.  535/2  He 
is  to  pay  for  equatorial  instrument.  1793  Sir  G.  Shuck- 
burgh  Equator.  Instr.  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIII.  72  The 
idea  of  an  equatorial  telescope  was  again  renewed  by  three 
several  artists  in  this  kingdom.  1868  Airy  Pop.  Astron.  ii.  39 
For  causing  the  Equatoreal  instrument  to  revolve  uniformly. 

B.  sb.  —  Equatorial  instrument :  see  A.  2. 

1793  Sir  G.  Shuckburgh  Equator.  Instr.  in  Phil.  Trans. 

LXXXIII.  84  The  equatorial  is  a  machine  calculated  to 
observe  the  heavenly  bodies  in  every  part  of  the  hemisphere. 
1847  Whewell  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  vii.  vi.  §  1  (ed.  2)  Transit 
instruments,  equatorials,  heliometers.  1879  Lockyer  Elem. 
Astron.  vi.  224  An  equatorial. 

b.  attrib.  in  equatorial  clock ,  a  clock  for  driving 
an  equatorial. 

1884  Britten  Watch  and  Clockm.  Hand-bk.  66,  102. 

Equatorially  (zkwatoa'riali),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ly  ^.]  In  an  equatorial  direction  or  position. 
1802  Paley  Nat.  Theol.  viii,  It  is  occasionally  requisite, 
that  the  object-end  of  the  instrument  be  moved  up  ancl 
down,  as  well  as  horizontally  or  equatorially.  1868  Lockyer 
Elem .  Astron.  224  An  eight-inch  telescope,  equatorially 
mounted.  1870  R.  M.  Ferguson  Electr.  41  Some  arranged 
themselves  axially,  others  equatorially.  1875  Croll  Climate 
<5*  T.  vi.  1 13  The  cool  and  heavy  water  of  the  polar  basin  . . 
would  flow  equatorially  with  equal  velocity.  1889  Burdon- 
Sanderson  in  Nature  26  Sept.  529  Suppose  that  . .  the  ca- 
talyzable  material  . .  is  accumulated  equatorially. 

f  Eque.  Sc.  Obs.  A  balanced  account  ;  an 
acquittance,  receipt.  4  So  called  from  the  phrase, 
et  sic  seque,  which  was  written  at  the  foot  of  an 
account  when  it  was  closed  or  settled.’  (Jam. 
Suppl.) 

1636  Rec.  Burgh  Glasg.  (1876)  II.  41  Supplicatiounes  to 
the  exchequer  annent  our  eque.  1637  Rec,  Burgh  A  berdean 
(1871)  I.  n8The  tounes  eque  wpoun  the  payment  of  thair 
burrow  mailles. 

Equerry  (e-kweri,  zlvwe-ri).  Forms:  a.  6  e s- 
quiry(e,  7  escuirie,  8  escurie.  p.  6  equirrie, 
7  equerie,  7-9  equery,  7-  equerry.  7.  aphet. 
6-8  query,  -rry,  quiry,  -rry.  [ad.  F.  Icurie,  ear¬ 
lier  escurie  (also  escuiericy  by  erroneous  association 
with  escuyer  Esquire),  med.L.  scilria  stable,  f. 
OHG.  scilr  shed,  shelter  (whence  sciura,  MHG. 
schiurCy  mod.G.  scheuer  barn).  The  surviving  Eng. 
form  is  due  to  an  erroneous  idea  of  some  connexion 
with  L.  cquus  horse ;  the  accentuation  on  the  first 
syll.,  favoured  by  most  Diets,  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  is  due  to  the  same  cause.] 
f  1.  The  stables  belonging  to  a  royal  or  princely 
household;  the  body  of  officers  in  charge  of  the 
stables.  Obs. 

a-  1552  Huloet,  Esquirye,  equitium.  1595  in  Spottiswood 
Hist.  Ch.  Scot l.  (1677)  vi.  413  His  Majesties  house  and 
esquiry  and  stable.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  84 
The  keeping  of  an  escuirie  or  stable  of  horses. 

R.  1600  Genoric  Conspir.  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793)  190 
His  hienes  being  now  come  downe  by  the  equerie.  a  1691 
Boyle  Whs.  VI.  354  (R.),  Sir  R.  P.,  that  is,  (in  the  ear)  Sir 
Robert  Pye  of  the  equerry.  1731  in  Bailey  vol.  II.  1800 
Coleridge  Piccolom.  1.  ix,  There  is  brought  to  me  from 
I  your  equerry  A  splendid  . .  hunting  dress. 


y.  i6ix  Speed  Hist,  Gt,  Brit.  ix.  xxiv.  (1632)  1183  He 
hauing  familiar  acquaintance  in  the  Quirry.  1633  Ford 
Love's  Sac7\  1.  ii,  There’s  not  a  groom  o’  the  query  could 
have  match’d  The  jolly  riding  man.  1719  Glossogr.  Attgl. 
Nova  s.  v.  Qucrry,  A  Gentleman  of  the  Querry. 

2.  [Short  for  4  gentleman  of  the  equerry’,  ‘groom 
of  the  equerry’;  cf.  AF.  esquire  de  quryc ,  OF. 
escuyer  d'escuyrie. ]  +  a.  A  groom  {obs.).  b. 
An  officer  in  the  service  of  a  royal  or  other  exalted 
personage,  charged  with  the  care  of  the  horses, 
At  the  English  Court,  an  officer  of  the  royal 
household,  charged  with  the  duty  of  occasional 
attendance  on  the  sovereign. 

a.  1708  Chamberlain  State  Gt.  Brit.  1.  11.  xii.  (1743)  100 
The  constable  hath  also  the  power  of  escuries  &  pages. 

p.  1591  Horsey  Trav.  (1857)  197  At  Yeraslaue  another 
equirrie  of  the  stable  mett  him.  1679-88  Seer.  Serv.  Money 
Chas.  6*  Jas.  (1851)  151  In  repayring  of  his  house  as  one  of 
the  equerys.  1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4464/4  One  Equery,  two 
Pages  of  Honour,  and  the  Gentleman  Usher  in  waiting, 
in  Her  Majesty’s  Leading  Coach.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler  s 
Trav.  (1760)  III.  255  Attended  ..  by  the  Roman  emperors 
.  .as  if  they  were  equerries  or  grooms  of  the  holy  see.  1813 
Examiner  3  May  280/2  His  Royal  Highness  . .  left  Carlton 
House,  .accompanied  by  Captain  Portier,  his  Equery.  1839 
tr.  Lamartine' s  Trav.  East  41/1  The  equerry  of  Lady 
Stanhope,  who  is  at  the  same  time  her  physician.  1865 
Maffei  Brigand  Life  II.  18  The  equerries  and  militia  of 
the  barons. 

y.  [1526  Househ.  Ord.  172  The  Master  of  the  Horse  .. 
to  have  sitting  with  him  at  his  table  the  Esquires  de  Qurye 
and  the  Avenor.]  Ibid.  206  The  Master  of  the  Horses  doe 
appoint  all  such  Querries,  Officers,  and  Keepers  as,  etc. 
1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartcis  1.  vii.  (1641)  61/2  As  skilfull 
Quirry,  that  commands  the  Stable  Of  some  great  Prince. 
[1603  Florio  Mo7itaig7ie  1.  ix.  (1632)  17  A  Gentleman 
serving  the  King  in  place  of  one^  of  the  Quiers  of  his 
Quierie.]  1608  Bp.  Hall  Epist,  1.  vi,  Francesco  del  Campo 
(one  of  the  Arch-Dukes  Quiryes).  1693  Luttrell  Brief 
Rel.  (1857)  III.  165  Mr.  Charles  Turner  . .  querrie  to  King 
James.  1763  Mrs.  E.  Stanley  Prince  Titi  14  The  Querry 
or  Riding-Master  . .  beat  down  a  poor  ancient  Woman  into 
a  very  miry  Place. 

Hence  E- querry  ship,  the  office  or  position  of 
an  equerry. 

p.  1787  Miss  Burney  Diary  (1842)  III.  426  Her  husband’s 
Equerryship.  1882  Sta7idard  13  Nov.  5/3  Colonel  M’Neill 
has  held  for  the  last  eight  years  an  Equerryship  to  the  Queen. 

y.  i6ii  Cotgr.,  Escuyrie ,  a  Querry  ship.  1681  Blount 
Glossogr.,  Querryship. 

Equestrial  (i'kwe’strial),  a.  Now  rare.  [f. 
as  next  +  -al.]  =  Equestrian. 

1553  Grimald  tr.  Cicero's  Duties  (c.  1600)  99  b,  It  was 
wont  to  bee  done  abroad  by  vs  of  the  Equestriall  order. 
1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1673)  232  The  sight  of  one 
of  these  is  nothing  inferiour  to  the  equestrial  party  coloured 
caparisons.  1611  Coryat  Crudities  289  One  hundred  and 
sixty  fiue  marble  statues  of  worthy  personages,  partly 
equestriall,  partly  pedestriall.  1719  Ozell  tr.  Miss  on's 
Trav.  Eng.  309  (D.),  Two  others  of  the  same  King,  one 
equestrial,  and  most  furiously  ugly.  1883  C.  Beard  Re¬ 
formation  iii.  96  The  equestrial  portrait  which  represents 
him  triumphing  over  the  Protestants  on  the  battle-field  of 
Miihlberg. 

Equestrian  (i'kwcrstria.n),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L. 
equestri-s  belonging  to  a  horseman  (f.  eques  horse¬ 
man,  f.  equ-its  horse)  +  -an.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  horse-riding.  Also  of 
persons  :  Skilled  in  horse-riding. 

1656  81  Blount  Glossogr .,  Equestrian,  pertaining  to  a 
Horse-man,  Knight,  or  Gentleman,  or  to  an  Horse.  1711 
Steele  Sped.  No.  104  fi,  I  should  be  glad  if  a  certain 
Equestrian  Older  of  Ladies  . .  would  take  this  Subject  into 
their  serious  Consideration.  1741  Middleton  Cicero  (1742) 
I.  iv.  273  The  Equestrian  races  of  the  Circus.  1758  Johnson 
Idler  No.  6  F  4  Future  candidates  for  equestrian  glory.  1838 
Lytton  .<4 //f<?  11.  vi.  81  Evelyn's  inexperience  in  equestrian 
matters.  1866  Edgar  Runnymede  (1870)  80  Their  mettled 
palfreys,  and  their  equestrian  grace. 

2.  Mounted  on  a  horse.  Also  of  a  portrait  or 
statue  :  Representing  a  person  on  horseback. 

1711  Addison  Sped .  No.  59  F  4  The  Antique  Equestrian 
Statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  1711-14  Spectator  (J.),  An 
equestrian  lady  appeared  upon  the  plains. .  1791  Cowpek 
Odyss.  iii.  22  Advance  at  once  to  the  equestrian  chief.  1840 
Dickens  Barn.  Rudge  x,  To  sit  for  an  equestrian  portrait. 

3.  Rom.  Ant.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order  of 
Equites  or  Knights. 

1696  Kennett  Rom.Antiq.  11.  iii.  i.  97  One  that  had  Four 
hundred  [sestertia]  might  be  taken  into  the  Equestrian 
Order.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  E.  III.  241  Whatever  might 
be  the  numbers,  of  equestrian,  or  plebeian  rank,  who  per¬ 
ished  in  the  massacre  of  Rome.  1879  Froude  Ccesar  viii. 
78  Cicero  challenged  his  opponents  . .  to  find  a  single  in¬ 
stance  in  which  an  Equestrian  Court  could  be  found  to  have 
given  a  corrupt  verdict. 

transf.  1791  Burke  App.  Whigs  Wks.  1808  VI.  237  A 
middle  sort  of  men  ;  a  sort  of  equestrian  order. 

b.  Hist.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  4  knightly 
order’  in  the  states  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

1684  Scaiiderbeg  Rediv.  iv.  64  Next  day  the  Equestrian 
Order  went  to  the  House  of  Senators.  1711  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  4930/1  The  Deputies  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  were  to 
meet  there.  1845  S.  Austin  R anke's Hist.  Ref.  III.  617  The 
bishop,  chapter  and  equestrian  order,  ornobles(Ritterschaft). 

B.  sb.  a.  One  who  rides  on  horseback,  b. 
One  who  publicly  performs  on  horseback. 

1791  ‘  G.  Gambado’  Ann.  Horsem.  v.  (1809)  87  Many  of 
his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects,  whose  occupations  oblige 
them  daily  to  figure  as  equestrians.  1818  Scott  Hrt. 
Midi,  xiii,  He  stopped  . .  internally  wishing  no  good  to  the 
panting  equestrian.  1840  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.,  Spectre 


EQUESTRIENNE. 

Tapp  mg  ton  (1882)  336  Mr.  Peters,  .indifferent  as  an  eques¬ 
trian,  had  acquired  some  fame  as  a  whip,  i860  Emerson 
Coni  Life,  Fate  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  328  As  the  equestrians 
in  the  circus  throw  themselves  nimbly  from  horse  to  horse. 
1873  H.  Spencer  Study  Sociol.  x.  243  The  tracts  for  eques¬ 
trians  having  been  from  time  to  time  increased. 

Hence  +  Equestria'na  ?  nonce-wd,  [f.  as  if  Lat], 
a  female  equestrian.  Eque  striani  sm,  the  art  or 
practice  of  riding  on  horseback.  Eques'trianize 
v.  intr.,  to  act  as  an  equestrian.  Equ  estrian- 
Rzing'  vbl.  sl>. 

1825  C.  M.  Westmacott  Eng,.  Spy  I.  197  See  Mrs.  M.  a 
superb  equestriana.  1872  Globe  5  Aug.,  Dislike  of  eques¬ 
trianism.  1881  Morning  Post  29  Sept.  5/4  Schule  Reiterei 
. .  or  riding  school  equestrianism.  1887  Boston  (Mass.) 
Jrnl.  28  Nov.  2/1  Senator  —  and  his  daughters  equestrianize 
about  Washington  daily.  1886  Blackie  in  Cassell’s  Pam. 
Mag.  Feb.  151  This  habit  of  bracing  equestrianising. 

Equestrienne.  [pseudo-Fr.  fem.  of  Eques¬ 
trian.]  A  horsewoman,  female  equestrian. 

1864  in  Webster.  1888  G.  C.  Boase  Diccrow  in  Diet. 
Nat.  Biog.  XV I.  97/1  A  well-known  equestrienne. 

Equi-  (rkwi-),  repr.  L.  sequi-,  combining  form 
of  rnquus  equal,  prefixed  originally  to  words  of 
Latin  origin,  as  equiangular ,  but  occasionally  to 
those  from  other  sources,  as  equi-balance.  The 
majority  of  the  words  so  formed  are  adjectives ; 
these  are  chiefly  parasynthetic  derivatives  f.  sbs. 
after  the  analogy  of  the  simple  adjs. ;  in  other 
instances  the  prefix  has  the  advb.  sense  'equally, 
in  an  equal  degree’.  Less  frequently  the  prefix 
forms  verbs  and  substantives. 

E  quijanh.armo-nic  a.  (see  quot.)  Hence  E  qui- 
anliarmo'nically  adv.  E  qui,arti  culate  it., hav¬ 
ing  equal  joints  with  another.  EquibaTance  sb. 
=  Equilibrium.  EquibaTance  v.  Ohs.,  to  coun¬ 
terpoise,  to  constitute  an  equivalent  to.  E  qui- 
bira  diate  a.,  having  two  equal  rays.  Equi- 
cha  ngeable  a.,  equally  varying,  j-  Equicbea  p- 
ness,  Ofo.  the  quality  of  being  equally  cheap.  Equi- 
co  nvex  a.,  having  two  convex  surfaces  presenting 
equal  curves.  Equicrescent  a.,  increasing  by 
equal  amounts,  having  equal  increments.  *j-  Equi- 
cu  rve  a.  Obs.,  having  an  equal  curve  to  (some 
other  line).  E  quidia  gonal  a.,  having  the  dia¬ 
gonals  equal.  E  quidiu  rnal  a.  nonce-wd.,  transl. 
Gr.  iaijfxfpivbs  (see  quot.).  +  E  quidivi'sion,  Obs., 
equal  division,  f  E  quidu  Table  a.  Obs.,  equally 
durable.  Equii  excellency,  the  being  equally  ex¬ 
cellent.  Equigra-phic,  a.  (see  quot.).  Equi- 
lo  bate  a.,  equally  lobate,  having  equal  lobes, 
f  Equilu'cent  a.  Obs.,  shining  with  equal  or  even 
light.  E  quimome'ntal  a.  Physics,  having  equal 
moments  of  inertia  about  parallel  axes,  j*  Equi- 
ne'cessary  a.  Obs.,  needful  in  an  equal  degree, 
f  Equinu'merally  adv.  Obs.,  in  equal,  i.e.  cor¬ 
responding,  numbers  or  feet.  +  Equinu  uner ant 
a.  Obs.,  having  the  same  number,  consisting  of  the 
same  number.  tEiquiomni-potent  a.  Obs.,  equally 
all-powerful.  Equipensate  v.  Obs.,  to  weigh 
equally ;  to  esteem  alike.  E  quiperio  dic  a.,  hav¬ 
ing  equal  periods.  Equipro  babilism,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  equiprobabilists.  Equipro  babilist 
(see  quot.).  Equiprodu  cing  a.,  equally  pro¬ 
ducing  ;  producing  an  equal  amount  or  crop. 
Eqnira'dial  a.,  having  equal  radii.  Equira'- 
dical  a.,  ‘equally  radical’  (W.).  Equiseg- 
mental  a.  Math.,  having  equal  segments.  Equi- 
si'zed  a.,  equally  sized,  of  equal  size,  f  Equi- 
suffi'ciency  nonce-wd.,  the  being  equally  sufficient. 
E  quit  an  ge  ntial  a.,  having  a  tangent  equal  to  a 
constant  line ;  said  of  a  certain  curve,  j-  Equi- 
temporameous  a.  Obs.,  performed  in  equal 
lengths  of  time.  +  Equiva  liant  a.  Obs.,  equally 
valiant ;  of  sufficient  prowess.  EqnivaTue  v. 
trans. ,  (a.)  to  value  equally,  put  on  a  par ;  (b.) 
to  equal  in  value.  E  quivalved  a.  Conch,  (see 
quot.).  f  E-qnivelo  city.  Obs.,  equality  in  velo¬ 
city.  Equivote,  the  event  of  an  equal  number  of 
votes  having  been  given  on  either  side. 

1885  Leudesdorf  Cremona' s  Proj.  Geom.  55  If  two  ranges, 
each  of  four  points,  are  projective,  they  . .  are  *equianhar- 
monic.  1852  Dana  Crust.  11.  1131  The  accessory  branch  is 
but  little  the  shorter,  nearly  *equi-articulate.  1841  Blackw. 
Mag.  XLIX.  372  The  sphere  of  Coreggio .. exemplified  the 
attempt  to  create  an  *equi-balance  of  the  great  elements  of 
the  constitution  of  man.  1665  Manley  Grotius’  Low  C. 
War  res  916,  500  Foot,  or  so  many  Ships,  as  should  *equi- 
ballance  that  Number.  1675  J.  Smith  Chr.  Relig.  Appeal 
48  (L.),  In  Mahomet  . .  the  passions  of  amorousness  and 
ambition  were  almost  equibalanced.  a  1678  Woodhead 
Holy  Living  (x 688)  no  Equiballancing  to  the  other.  1800 
Sir  W.  Herschel  in  Phil.  Trans.  XC.  536  The  propor¬ 
tional  elevations  which  a  set  of  *equi-changeable  thermo¬ 
meters  would  experience.  1817  H.  T.  Colebrooice  Algebra 
58  *Equidiagonal  tetragons.  1612  Sturtevant  Metallica 
(1854)  85  Equi-sufficiencie,  *Equi-cheapness,  Equi-excellency 
[are  the  lesser  vertues  of  a  deriuative  Inuention],  1857  B. 
Price  Infinitesimal  Calculus  1 .  89  This  variable  . .  I  have 
ventured  to  call  ’Equicrescent.  1726  tr.  Gregory's  Astron. 
I.  1.  47  The  Proportions  . .  agree  . .  to  this  Curve,  to  which 
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the  Circle  is  *equicurve.  1762  tr.  B u selling s  Syst.  Gcog. 
I.  Pref.  39  The  radius  of  a  circle  aequicurve  to  the  meridian. 
1858  Whewell  Nov.  Org.  262  (L.),  The  circle  which  the 
sun  describes  in  his  diurnal  motion,  when  the  days  and 
nights  are  equal,  the  Greeks  called  the  *equidiurnal.  1633 
Ames  Agst.  Cercm.  11.  174  That  doeth  not  hinder  a  super- 
division,  or  *£equidi  vision,  into  common  and  speciall.  1686 
Goad  Celest.  Bodies  11.  viii.  256  To  ascribe  a  durable  Con¬ 
stitution,  or  State  of  Air,  to  an  *Equi-durable  mover.  1612 
[see  quot.  for  equicheapness ]  *Equiexcellency.  1866  Proctor 
Handbk .  Stay's  22  The  homolographic  (or,  as  I  prefer  to 
call  it,  the  *equigraphic)  projection  of  maps  :  that  is  of  the 
construction  of  maps  in  which  all  areas  shall  be  correctly 
given.  1872  Nicholson  Palxont.  325  Ganoids  with  hetero- 
cercal  *equilobate  tails.  1608  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  767 
Bee ’t  Cloudy,  cleer,  Eclipse,  or  night,  or  day,  His  lovely 
browes  are  *equilucent  ay.  1881  J.  L armor  in  Nature 
XXIV.  605  The  well-known  property  of  *equi-momental 
ellipses.  1663  Butler  Hud.  1.  iii.  1034  For  both  to  give 
blows  and  to  carry,  In  fights  are  *equenecessary.  1640  J. 
Gower  {title),  Ovid’s  Festivalls,  or  Romane  Calendar; 
translated  into  English  Verse  *equinumerally.  1705  Ar- 
buthnot  Coins  (J.),  This  talent  of  gold,  though  not  *equi- 
numerant,  nor  yet  equiponderant,  as  to  any  other;  yet  was 
equivalent  to  some  correspondent  talent  in  brass.  1797  J. 
Lawrence  in  Monthly  Mag.  (1818)  XLVI.  214  That  even 
abstract  power  appears  to  he  limited  by  *equiomnipotent 
absurdity.  1692-1732  Coles,  * Equipensate ,  weigh  or  es¬ 
teem  alike.  1882  M inchin  Unipl.  Kinemat.  10  Superposed 
*Equiperiodic  Rectilinear  Vibrations.  1817  H.  T.  Cole- 
brooke  A  Igebra  74  Also  in  an  xequi-perpendicular  tetragon 
..  to  find  the  area.  1888  Dublin  Rev.  Jan.  219  The  con¬ 
test  between  probabilisin  and  *aequiprobabilism  has  not 
been  touched  at  all.  1882  Littledale  in  Encycl.  Brit. 
XIV.  636  s.v.  Liguori ,  *  Equiprobabilists,  who  teach  that 
in  a  balance  of  opinion  the  less  safe  opinion  may  be  lawfully 
followed,  provided  it  be  as  probable,  or  nearly  as  probable, 
as  its  opposite.  1846  Grote  Greece  11.  vi.  II.  537  Something 
approaching  to  *equi-producing  lots  for  all.  1817  Coleridge 
Biog.  Lit.  130  If  we  affirm  of  a  circle  that  it  is  *equi- radial. 
1889  Evening  Post  25  Jan.  1/4  The  lady’s  bicycle,  which  is 
built . .  with  *equi-sized  wheels.  1612  [see  quot.  for  equi¬ 
cheapness)  *Equi-sufficiency.  1715  De  Moivre  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XXIX.  334  The  Curve  AC  B  may.. be  call’d  the 
*Equitangential  Curve.  1871  Olney  Geom.  xiii.  172  The.. 
Equitangential  Curve  is  generated  by  the  motion  of  a 
weight,  etc.  1709  F.  Hauksbee  Phys.  Mech.  Exper.  v. 
(1719)  197  Galileors  famous  Proposition,  about  the  *Equi- 
temporaneous  Descents  of  heavy  Bodies  in  the  Chords  of  a 
Circle.  1579  J*  Stubbes  Gaping  GulfD  ij  b,  The  daughter 
. .  shal  haue  much  adoe  to  find  *equiualiant  champions. 
1803  W.  Taylor  in  Robberds  Mem.  I.  470  He  has  the  fault 
of  all  our  antiquaries,  to*equivalue  the  noble  and  the  rabble 
of  authorities.  1865  F.  Hall  in  Reader  14  Jan.  43/1  Any¬ 
thing  adequate  mounts  up  to ;  whereas  that  which  is 
adequative  simply  equivalues.  1836  Todd  Cycl.  A  7/at. 
I.  71 1  In  a  considerable  number  of  species  the  two 
valves  are  alike,  when  the  shell  is  said  to  be  "equivalved. 
1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  ii.  §  16  The  *aequi-velocity 
of  the  motion  of  all  Atoms  ..  which  he  likewise  asserted. 
1745  Revised  Charter  Yale  Coll,  in  Catal.  Yale  Univ.  (1886) 
20  Where  an  *Equivote  happens,  the  President  shall  have 
a  casting  Vote.  1888  A.  P.  Foster  in  Advance  (Chicago) 
1  Mar.  132  In  an  equi-vote  the  question  shall  determine  on 
that  side  on  which  the  presiding  member  shall  have  voted. 

Equiseval :  see  Equteval. 
t  Equiangle,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [a.  Fr.  eqtti- 
angle ,  f.  equi-  Eqtji-  -f  angle  Angle.] 

A.  adj.  Having  equal  angles  :  =  Equiangular. 

1570  Billingsley  Euclid  iv.  ii.  111*  To  describe  a  triangle 
equiangle  vnto  a  triangle  geuen.  1571  Digges  Pantom. 
(1591)  5  They  are  termed  Equiangle  Polygons.  1611  Cotgr., 
Icosafdre . .  consists  of  twentie  equiangle  triangles. 

B.  sb.  pl.}  Equal  angles.  By  equiangles :  at 
right  angles. 

1593  Norden  Spec.  Brit.,  BP  sex.  1.  10  It  cutteth  the  same 
also  by  equiangles. 

+  Equiangled,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  sequi-.  [f.  as 

prec.  +  -EDa  ;  cf.  Angled.]  =  Equiangular. 

1660  T.  Willsford  Scales  of  Co/nmerce  182  A  triangle, 
equiangled  with  that  of  the  Turrets  shadow.  1672  Boyle 
Orig.  Gems  Wks.  1772  III.  534  Twelve  aequilateral  and 
mquiangled  Pentagons.  1695  Alingham  Geom .  Epit.  75 
The  triangles  . .  are  equiangled. 

Equiangular  (Jkwiise-ggirflai),  a.  Geom.  [f. 
Equi-  +  Angular.]  Having  equal  angles. 

a.  Having  all  its  angles  equal,  b.  Having 
angles  respectively  equal  with  those  of  another 
figure,  or  making  equal  angles  with  a  line.  Equi¬ 
angular  spiral  (see  quot.  1884). 

1660  Barrow  Euclid  i.  def.  28  b,  An  Equiangular  or 
equal-angled  figure  is  that  whereof  all  the  angles  are  equal. 
1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1756  Simpson  Euclid  ( Jod.),  A  circle 
may  be  inscribed  in  a  given  equilateral  and  equiangular 
quindecagon.  178 6  Phil.  Trans.  LXXVI.  21  The  method 
employed  to  make  the  threads  of  the  screw  equiangular 
with  the  axis.  1840  Lardner  Geom.  no  Mutually  equi¬ 
angular,  and  . .  therefore  similar.  1854  Woodward  Mol - 
lusca  11. 223  Beak  prominent,  area  equiangular.  1884  B.  Wil¬ 
liamson  Diff.  Calculus  xii.  223  In  the  logarithmic  spiral  . . 
the  angle  between  the  radius  vector  and  the  tangent  is  con¬ 
stant.  On  account  of  this  property  the  curve  is  also  called 
the  equiangular  spiral. 

Equiangular  ity  (Dkwiitvggiwlce-riti).  [f. 
prec.  +  -ity.]  The  condition  or  fact  of  being  equi¬ 
angular. 

1855  H.  Spencer  Print.  Psychol.  (1873)  II.  54  The  equi¬ 
lateralness  of  a  triangle  i$  known  from  its  equiangularity. 

Equianharmomc,  -articulate :  see  Equi-. 
Equiaxe  (Dkwiiseks),  a.  Crystallogr.  [a.  Fr. 
iquiaxe,  f.  L.  sequi-  (see  Equi-)  +  axis  Axis.] 
Having  equal  axes. 

1810  J.  T.  in  K isdon’s Surv.  Devon  Introd.  15  Some  in  equi¬ 
axe  crystals  have.,  been  found.  1817  R.  Jameson  Char. 


EQUIDISTANT. 

Min.  222  Equiaxe,  when  it  has  the  shape  of  a  rhomboid,  in 
which  the  axis  is  equal  to  that  of  the  primitive  rhomboid. 

Equiaxed  (rkwi|E«kst),  a.  =prec. 

1869  Phillips  Vesnv.  x.  272  Five  types  . .  all  parts  of  one 
equi-axed  system. 

Equibalance,  -biradiate :  see  Equi-  firef 

j-  Equicerve.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  equicervus,  f. 
L.  cquus  horse  +  cervus  stag.]  (See  quots.) 

[1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xviii.  cx.  (1495)  851  In  the 
londe  of  Perthes  is  a  wylde  cowe  that  hathe  heer  in  her 
necke  as  an  horse  and  is  of  the  quantyte  of  an  harte  and 
therfore  many  men  calle  that  cowe  Equiceruus  and  suche 
a  cowe  is  wythout  homes.]  1572  Bossf.well  A  rmorie  11. 
57  The  fielde  is  Mercury,  an  Equicerve,  of  the  Moone. 
1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11. 174/ 1  An  Equicerve,  or  a  Deer- 
Horse  . .  is  a  Beast  in  the  Oriental  Countreys  having  the 
body  of  a  Horse  with  outward  bended  horns. 

Equichangeable,  -cheapness,  -convex, 
-crescent :  see  Equi-  pref. 

Equicrural  f:kwi|kru<>-ral),(3!.  Also  7-8  sequi-. 
[f.  L.  xquicriir-us  (see  next)  +  -al  ;  cf.  Fr.  cqui- 
crura/i]  Of  a  triangle :  Having  legs  of  equal 
length;  isosceles.  Of  a  cross;  Having  equal 
arms. 

1650  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  (ed.  2)  233  Draw  lines  from 
angle  to  angle,  untill  seven  equicrural  triangles  be  described. 
1656-81  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1762  Hamilton  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LIII.  119  Let  the  mquicrural  triangle  A,  B,  C,  re¬ 
present  a  wedge.  1843  Fraser's  Mag.  XXVII.  716  Pieces 
of  masonry,  in  the  form  of  an  equicrural  cross. 

+  Equicrure,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  xquicnir-us, 
mquicritr-ius,  f.  sequi-  (see  Equi-)  +  crus,  critr-is 
leg.]  =  prec. 

1644  Digby  Nat.  Bodies  lx.  (1658)  88  Let  the  Equicrure 
triangle  be  ABC:  and  from  the  point  A,  etc.  Ibid.  ix. 
(R. ),  Consider  the  increase  of  an  equicrure  triangle.  1775  in 
Ash.  1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Equicurve :  see  Equi-  pref. 

Equidifferent  (zkwi|di-ferent),  a.  Also  S 
equidifferent.  [f.  Equi-  +  Different.] 

1.  Having  equal  differences ;  arithmetically  pro¬ 
portional. 

1695  Halley  Easy  Demonstr.  Log.  Tangents  in  Mi  sc. 
Ci/r.  (1708)  II.  31  The  Secants  of  sequidifferent  Arches. 
1827  Hutton  Course  Math.  I.  227  A  Series  of  equidifferent 
Terms. 

2.  Said  of  a  crystal  in  which  the  numbers  of  the 
faces  presented  severally  by  the  prism  and  by  each 
summit,  form  a  series  in  arithmetical  progression, 
as  6,  4,  2. 

1817  R.  Jameson  Char.  Mitt.  208  Equidifferent  basaltic 
hornblend  is  a  six-sided  prism. 

Equidistance  (.fkwi|di*stans).  [a.  Fr.  equi¬ 
distance,  f.  equidistant :  see  next.]  The  fact  of 
being  equidistant.  Also  in  phrase  At  equidistance 
—  at  equal  distances. 

1629  Lightfoot  Misc.  11  (T.),  From  the  equidistance  of 
the  letters  and  vowel,  they  gather  the  distinction  of  the 
persons.  1649  Bp.  Hall  Cases  Consc.  (1650)  334  The  col- 
laterall  equidistance  of  cousens  german  from  the  stock 
whence  both  descend,  aiqzi  Keill  tr.  Ma/ipertuis*  Diss. 
(x734)  35  The  gravity  of  Bodies  . .  at  equidistance  from  the 
Center  of  the  Earth,  is  as  their  quantities  of  Matter.  1873 
Browning  Red  Cott.  Night-c.  417  There  lie,  out-spread  at 
equidistance,  thorpes  And  villages  and  towns  along  the 
coast. 

Equidistant  (?kwi|di-stant),  a.  [a.  Fr.  equi¬ 
distant,  ad.  late  L.  vequidistant-em,  f.  sequi-  (see 
Equi-)  +  distant-em  standing  apart,  Distant.] 

1.  Separated  by  an  equal  distance  or  equal  dis¬ 
tances.  Also  fig. 

x593  Fale  Diallv/g  14  Draw  the  line  H.  I.  equidistant 
from  A.  B.  or  K.  L.  1613  Donne  Elegy  Pr.  Henry  Poems 
(1650)  240  Quotidian  things,  and  equidistant  hence,  Shut 
in,  for  man,  in  one  circumference..  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  293  They  would  be  equidistant  from  that  Tro- 
pick.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  590  The  situation  of 
this  metropolis  is  . .  equi-distant  from  the  northern  and 
southern  extremities  of  the  Union.  1817  Coleridge  Biog. 
Lit.  I.  x.  178  My  opinions  . .  were  almost  equi-distant  from 
all  the  three  prominent  parties.  1869  Ouseley  Con/iterp. 
xii.  54  The  (4^  parts  should  be  kept  . .  equidistant. 

2.  Always  preserving  the  same  distance  (from 
another  line,  etc.)  ;  parallel. 

1570  Billingsley  Euclid  1.  def.  35  Parallel  or  equidis¬ 
tant  right  lines.  1635  N.  Carpenter  Gcog.  Del.  1.  ix.  208 
It  is  contained  betwixt  two  equidistant  circles.  1657  S. 
Purchas  Pol.  Flymg-Dis.  105  The  back  . .  hath  several 
semicircular  equidistant  strakes  down  to  the  belly.  1805 
Repton  Landsc.  Gardening  88  The  banks  of  a  natural 
river  are  never  equidistant.  1848  W.  Bartlett  Egypt  to 
Pal.  xi.  (1879)  240  I  . .  found  the  two  lines  everywhere 
equidistant. 

3.  Equidistant  projection ;  a  mode  of  mapping 
a  sphere,  where  the  'centre  of  projection’  is  one 
reached  by  producing  the  diameter  by  a  line  equal 
to  half  the  chord  of  a  quadrant  of  the  sphere. 

1866  Proctor  Handbk.  Stars  20  The  equidistant  projec¬ 
tion.  1867  Denison  Astron.  without  Math.  13. 

Hence  Equidi-stantly  adv.,  so  as  to  be  equi¬ 
distant,  at  an  equal  distance.  +  Eqiiidi  stant- 
ness,  =  Equidistance. 

1571  Digges  Pantom.  1.  Def.  B  iiij  a,  Two  right  lines., 
equedistantly  placed.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv. 
v.  188  The  Liver  . .  doth  equidistantly  communicate  its 
activity  unto  either  arme.  1859  Todd  Cycl.  A  fiat.  V.  598/2 
These  parts  . .  when  spread  out  equidistantly  from  each 
other.  1873  Fergusson  in  Tristram  Land  of  Moab  377  The 
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heads  of  the  arches  spaced  equidistantly  with  those  on  the 
flanks.  1736  Bailey,  Equidistantness ,  a  being  equidistant. 

Equidiurnal,  -division,  -durable,  -excel¬ 
lency:  see  Equi-  pref 

Equiform  (i'kwifyum),  a.  [ad.  L.  xquiformis 
uniform,  f.  sequus  equal  +  forma  shape,  figure.] 
Having  one  and  the  same  shape  or  form. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Equiformal  (»kvri|fpumal),  a.  [f.  L.  tequi- 
formis  (see  prec.)  +  -al.]  =  prec. 

1883  E.  R.  Lankester  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  660  The 
teeth  being  equi-formal. 

t  Equiformity.  Obs.  [f.  Equiform  +  -ity.] 
Uniformity. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  191  There  being  in  them 
[the  heavens] . .  a  simplicity  of  parts,  and  equiformity  in 
motion  continually  succeeding  each  other.  1721-1800  in 
Bailey.  1847  in  Craig;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Equigraphic :  see  Equi-  pref 

Equijacent,  a.  [f.  Equi-  +  L.  jacentem,  pr. 
pple.  of  jacere  to  lie.] 

1662  Salusbury  Math.  Coll.  <$•  Trans.  II.  334  All  these 
parts  of  the  Water  are  Equijacent,  as  being  all  equidistant 
from  the  Center  of  the  World. 

+  Equilater,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  Also  6  equi- 
latre,  7  eequilater.  [ad.  Fr.  equi  latere,  ad.  late 
L.  pequilater-us,  f.  xqui-  (sec  Equi-)  +  latus,  latcr-is 
side.] 

A.  adj.  Having  equal  sides. 

1570  Billingsley  Euclid  1.  def.  24  An  equilatre  triangle 
is  that,  which  hath  three  equall  sides.  1589  Puttenham 
Eng-.  Poesie  11.  xi.  (Arb.)  113  Of  the  square  or  quadrangle 
equilater.  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  m.  i.  in.  i.  520  Faith 
and  Hope,  which  with  this  our  loue  make,  .an  Equilater 
Triangle.  1661  S.  Partridge  Double  Scale  Proport.  50  To 
find  the  side  of  an  Equilater  triangle.  1715  De  Moivre 
in  Phil.  Tracis.  XXIX.  335  Let  A  H h  be  an  Equilater 
Hyperbola. 

B.  sb.  a.  Geom.  A  square  or  cube.  b.  Arith. 
A  square  or  cube  number. 

1614  T.  Bedwell  Nat.  Geom.  Numbers  i.  4,  4  is  a  figurate 
equilater,  and  the  side  or  roote  of  it  is  2.  1636  Hartwell 

in  Record  Gr.  Artes  560  An  aequilater  plaine  is  a  number 
made  by  two  equall  sides,  or  by  any  number  multiplyed  by 
it  selfe.  It  is  vulgarly  called  a  square  or  quadrat.  Ibid. 
570  An  Equilater,  is  a  number  made  by  three  equall  sides, 
or  by  any  number  multiplyed  by  it  selfe,  and  that  product 
againe  by  the  foresaid  number.  It  is  called  an  Equilater 
.  .or  Cube. 

Equilateral  (/'kwiiltcteral),  a.  Also  6-7 
equilateral!,  (7  aequi-).  [ad.  lateL.  sequilaterdlis, 
f.  xqui-  (see  Equi-)  +  latus,  later-is  side  +  -al.] 

Having  all  the  sides  equal. 

Equilateral  arch',  an  arch,  in  which  the  chords  of  the 
sides  form  with  the  base  an  equilateral  triangle.  Equi¬ 
lateral  hyperbola ,  one  whose  axes  are  equal.  Equilateral 
shell,  one  in  which  a  transverse  line  drawn  through  the 
apex  of  the  umbo  divides  the  valve  into  two  equal  and 
symmetrical  parts. 

1570  Billingsley  Euclid  i.  i.  io  How  to  describe  an  equi- 
laterall  triangle  redily  and  mechanically.  1634  Sir  T. 
Herbert  Trav.  112  The  Sepulchre  of  Maleck  Bahamans 
beloued  Queene  . .  ’tis  of  foure  ^Equilaterall  squares, 
eleuated  eight  yards  high  of  stone.  1727  Swift  Gulliver  111. 
ii.  185  A  shoulder  of  mutton,  cut  into  an  equilateral  tri¬ 
angle.  1824  Scott  St.  Ronans  xv,  A  cocked  hat  of  equi¬ 
lateral  dimensions.  1848  Rickman  Archit.  88  The  principal 
moulding  of  these  doors  has  generally  an  equilateral  arch. 
1851  Richardson  Geol.  viii.  232  The  shell  is  consequently 
equilateral.  1869  Dunkin/I/iV/;*.  Sky  21  Denebola,  Arcturus 
and  Spica  form  very  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle.  1880 
C.  Taylor  A  nc.  <$•  Mod.  Geom.  Conics  vi.  167  The  Equilateral 
Hyperbola  is  . .  also  called  Rectangular.  1885  Leudesdorf 
Cremona  s  Proj.  Geom.  269  If  the  hyperbola  is  equilateral 
. .  the  asymptotes  are  the  only  pair  of  tangents  which  cut 
at  right  angles. 

Hence  Equila’terally  adv.,  in  an  equilateral 
manner  or  form. 

1852  Dana  Crust.  11.  704  The  posterior  [epimeral]  equi* 
laterally  triangular. 

Equilibrant  (/kwHibrant).  Physics .  [a.  Fr. 
iquilibrant,  f.  equilibrer,  f.  equilibre,  ad.  L.  [equi¬ 
librium.']  (See  quot.) 

1883  Thomson  &  Tait  Nat.  Phil.  §  558  Any  system  of 
forces  which  if  applied  to  a  rigid  body  would  balance  a 
given  system  of  forces  acting  on  it  is  called  an  equilibrant 
of  the  given  system. 

t  Equili  brate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  sequillbrat-us 
in  equilibrium,  pa.  pple.  of  *dequilibrdre,  f.  eequi- 
(see  Equi-)  4-  libra  balance.]  Equally  balanced. 

169^  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  810  Next  for  the  Earth,  Plato 
says  it  was  equilibrate  without  Inclination. 

Equilibrate  (fkwi,bi  br^t),  v.  Also  8  aequi- 
librate.  [f.  late  L.  &  quill  brat-  ppl.  stem  of  *zequi- 
llbrdre  :  see  prec.] 

1.  trans .  To  bring  into  or  keep  in  a  state  of  equi¬ 
poise  or  equilibrium ;  to  balance.  Also  const,  with. 

1635  N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  1.  iii.  67  An  iron-wire  or 
needle,  first  equilibrated,  and  then  stirred  vp  by  the  load¬ 
stone.  1713  Derham  Phys.  Theol.  v.  ii.  327  The  Shoulders, 
Arms,  and  Sides  aequilibrated  on  one  Part-  1733  Arbuth- 
not  Air  (J.),  The  bodies  of  fishes  are  equilibrated  with  the 
water  in  which  they  swim.  1844  De  Quincey  Logic  Pol. 
Econ.  230  To  equilibrate  the  supply  with  the  demand. 
i860  Adm.  Fitz-Roy  in  Merc.  Mar.  Mag.  VII.  356  It  must 
go  to  equilibrate  the  atmosphere.  1872  Contemp.  Rev.  XX. 
99  He  may  wisely  try  to  equilibrate  his  impulses. 

2.  To  be  in  equilibrium  with  ;  to  counteq^oise, 
balance. 

Vol.  III. 


1829  Nat.  Philos.,  Mechanics  111.  ii.  io(Usef.  Knowl.  Soc.), 
The  weight  which  equilibrates  that  of  the  body.  1865 
Spectator  4  Feb.  117  The  excise  duty  on  English  malt  is 
supposed  to  equilibrate  the  import  duty  on  foreign  malt. 
1870  R.  M.  Ferguson  Electr.  122  The  two  forces  would 
equilibrate  each  other. 

o.  absol.  and  intr.  To  be  in  a  state  of  equili¬ 
brium  ;  to  balance.  Const,  with. 

1829  Nat.  Philos.,  Mechanics  in.  ii.  10  (Usef.  Knowl.  Soc.), 
This  weight  will  equilibrate  with  that  of  the  body.  1830 
Kater  &  Lardn.  Mech.  x.  129  The  forces  neutralise  each 
other  and  mutually  equilibrate.  1862  F.  Hall  Hindu 
Philos.  Syst.  17  When  virtue  and  sin  equilibrate,  one  in¬ 
herits  humanity.  1882  E.  A.  Douglas  in  Nature  XXV. 
504  In  order  that  solar  gravity  and  centrifugal  force  may 
equilibrate. 

Hence  Equilibrated,  Equilibrating///.  adjs. 

1664  Power  Exp.  Philos,  in.  161  It  will  acquire  so  strong 
a  Magnetism  . .  that  it  will  . .  turn  an  equilibrated  Needle. 
1816  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  <5-  Art  I.  230  To  explain  the 
nature  of  the  equilibrated  arch.  1761  Earl  Pembroke 
Equitation  (1778)  26  By  a  proper  equilibrating  position  of 
the  body.  1797  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  IV.  156  An 
equilibrating  power  against  the  fecundity  of  generation. 
1882  Minchin  Unipl.  Kinemat .  25  An  equilibrating  system 
of  forces. 

Equilibration  (rkwiibibr^-Jan).  Also  7-8 
asquilibration.  [f.  as  prec.  :  see  -ation.]  The 
action  of  bringing  into  or  keeping  in  equilibrium ; 
the  state  or  condition  of  being  evenly  balanced. 
Applied  both  to  material  and  immaterial  things. 
Const,  to,  with.  Arch  of  equilibration  (see  quot.). 

1612  Brerewood  Lang.  $  Relig.  xiv.  149  And  so  the 
opposite  halfs  of  the  earth.,  be  brought  on  all  sides,  about 
the  center,  unto  a  perfect  equilibration.  1625  Jackson 
Creed  v.  vii.  Wks.  IV.  60  Simple  Atheism  consists  in  an 
equilibration  of  the  mind.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  11.  102 
It  comes  to  an  ^equilibration  with  those  circumjacent 
Bodies.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  111  IP  3  Drowsy  equi¬ 
librations  of  undetermined  counsel.  1772  Hutton  Bridges 
16  ABCD  shall  be  an  arch  of  equilibration,  or  be  in  equi¬ 
librium  in  all  its  parts.  1819  Playfair  Nat.  Phil.  I.  147 
An  arch,  of  which  the  parts  balance  one  another  in  this 
manner  [by  their  weight  only],  is  called  an  Arch  of  Equi¬ 
libration.  1869  Tyndall  in  Fortn.  Rev.  Feb.  228  The 
position  of  every  atom  . .  is  determined  by  the  equilibration 
of  these  two  forces. 

Equilibratory  (fkwqlai-bratsri),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ory.]  Tending  to  produce  equilibrium. 

1875  Jevons  Money  (1878)  139  A  compensatory  or,  as  I 
should  prefer  to  call  it,  equilibratory  action,  goes  on  under 
the  French  currency  law. 

+  Equilibre.  Obs.  Also  8  equiliber.  [a.  F. 
equilibre ,  ad.  L.  equilibrium  :  see  Equilibrium.] 

1.  =  Equilibrium. 

1621-31  Laud  Serin.  (1847)  io4  The  earth  itself,  that  hath 
but  one  ‘pillar’,  and  that  is  the  poise  and  equilibre  of  the 
centre.  1761  Earl  Pembroke  Equitation  (1778)  17  The 
true  principles  of  equilibre  and  ease.  1772  Barrington  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LX  1 1.  326  She  at  last  taught  herself  the  proper 
equilibre  of  the  body.  1777  Simpson  Baratariana  (ed.  3) 
25  note ,  The  power  a  bird  has  of  preserving  its  equiliber  in 
the  air.  1802  Paley  Nat.  Theol.  ix.  (1819)  111  It  is  by  the 
equilibre  of  the  muscles  . .  that  the  head  maintains  its  erect 
posture. 

2.  A  balancing  feat. 

1769  Public  Advertiser  13  Mar.  4/2  The  amazing  Monkey 
.  .that  goes  thro’  his  Equilibres  on  the  tight.  .Rope. 

Equilibrial  (/kwi|lrbrial),  a.  [f.  Equilibri¬ 
um  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  equilibrium  ;  con¬ 
structed  on  the  principle  of  equilibrium. 

1772  Hutton  Bridges'll  The  elliptical  arch  seems,  .fittest 
to  be  substituted  instead  of  the  equilibrial  one. 

Equilibriate  (?kwi|li-bri|rit),  v.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ate  3.]  =  Equilibrate.  Hence  Equilibriated 
ppl.  a. 

1649  G.  Daniel  Trinarch.,  Rich.  //,  exxx,  T’ Equilibriate 
his  Fame  To  all  the  Glories  of  his  Crowne  and  Name.  1870 

E.  L.  Gakbett  in  Eng.  Mech.  11  Mar.  624/2  An  equilibriated 
earth  would  have,  .a  permanent  high  water.  1882  Know¬ 
ledge  4  Aug.  161  If  one  be  at  a  higher  potential  than  the 
other,  a  current  will  pass  through  the  conductor,  and  so 
equilibriate  the  two  potentials. 

Equilibrious  (?kwi|li‘brtes),  a.  Also  7-8 
soquilibrious.  [f.  Equilibri-um  +  -ous.]  That 
is  in  a  state  of  equilibrium;  evenly  balanced. 
Also  const,  to. 

1643  Oath  Pacif.  29  Our  successe  hath  hitherto  been  so 
equilibrious,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  presume.  1653  H. 
More  Conject.  Cabbal.  (1662)  116  The  Bodies  of  the  Inhabit¬ 
ants  are  aequilibrious  to  the  Region,  and  do  not  sink  by 
any  ponderosity.  1703  S.  Morland  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII. 
1326  A  sort  of  /Equilibrious  disposition  of  the  Fluids,  and 
Muscular  parts.  1795  Wythes  Decis.  Virginia  48  The 
evidence  of  priority  had  seemed  otherwise  equilibrious. 

Hence  t  Equilibriously  adv.  Obs.,  in  an  equi¬ 
librious  or  well-balanced  manner. 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  313  At  first  he  might  wear  his 
Horns  somewhat  equilibriously.  1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Chr. 
Mor.  (1756)  58  Wherein  falsehood  and  truth  seem  almost 
aequilibriously  stated.  1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Equilibrist  (z'kwrlibrist,  ?  7kwi|li*brist).  [a. 

F.  Squilibriste ,  f.  Equilibre  ;  see  Equilibre.]  One 
who  is  skilled  in  feats  of  ‘  balancing’ ;  esp.  a  rope- 
walker,  acrobat. 

1760  Monthly  Rev.  Aug.  163  Qualifications  ..  judged 
necessary  tef  constitute  an  equilibrist.  1801  Strutt  Sports  <$■ 
Past.  iii.  v.  200  A  monkey  has  lately  performed  there,  both 
as  a  rope-dancer  and  an  equilibrist.  1841  Catlin  N.  A  titer. 
Ind.  (1844)  II.  Ii.  138  If  he  be  not  an  experienced  equilibrist, 
he  is  sure  to  get  two  or  three  times  soused.  1861  Illust. 


Lond.  News  24  Aug.  193/3  The  daring  equilibrist  began 
her  exhibition  of  skill. 

Hence  Equilibristic  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  an  equilibrist. 

1882  Standard  14  Jan.,  Equilibristic  performances.  1884 
L'pool  Mercury  22  Oct.  5/8  Miss  Henriette  on  a  single  wire 
gives  a  clever  ‘equilibristic  ’  entertainment. 

Equilibrity  (?kwi|li  briti).  [ad.  L.  tequiltbri- 
tas,  f.  xquilibris  equally  balanced,  f.  xquus  equal  + 
libra  balance.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
equally  balanced  ;  equilibrium. 

1644  Digby  Nat.  Bodies  xix.  (1658)  209  The  weight  of  the 
other  side,  .drew  it  the  other  way,  and  in  this  manner  kept 
it  in  equilibrity.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1847  m  Craig  ; 
and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Equilibrium  (/kwi|lrbru>m).  Also  7-9 
aequilibrium.  [a.  L.  equilibrium ,  f.  equus  equal 
+  libra  balance  ] 

1.  In  physical  sense ;  The  condition  of  equal 
balance  between  opposing  forces  ;  that  state  of 
a  material  system  in  which  the  forces  acting  upon 
the  system,  or  those  of  them  which  are  taken  into 
consideration,  are  so  arranged  that  their  resultant 
at  every  point  is  zero. 

A  body  is  said  to  be  in  stable  equilibrium,  when  it  returns 
to  its  original  position  after  being  disturbed  ;  in  unstable 
when  it  continues  to  move  in  the  direction  given  to  it  by 
the  disturbing  force  ;  in  neutral,  when  it  remains  stationary 
in  its  new  position. 

1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  i.  36  The  pressure  on 
all  hands  being  reduced  as  it  were  to  an  /Equilibrium.  1697 
Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  446  The  Fluids,  pressing  equally  and 
easily  yielding  to  each  other,  soon  restore  the  /Equilibrium. 
1796  Atwood  Floatation  ibid.  LXXXVI.  51,  1st.  The 
equilibrium  of  stability.  .2dly.  The  equilibrium  of  instability 
..  3dly.  The  equilibrium  of  indifference.  1830  Herschel 
Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  222  Thereby  to  maintain  equilibrium. 
1838  J.  Grant  Sk.  Lond.  299  Trying  how  fast  they  could 
run  down  [the  hill]  without  losing  their  equilibrium,  i860 
Mill  Repr .  Govt.  (1865)  6/1  A  government  so  situated  is  in 
the  condition  called  in  mechanics  unstable  equilibrium,  like 
a  thing  balanced  on  its  smaller  end.  1879  tr.  De  Quatre- 
f ages'  Hum.  Species  4  In  the  crystal  once  formed,  the 
forces  remain  in  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium. 

b.  Equilibrium  of  temperature  :  see  quot. 

1794  J.  Hutton  Philos.  Light ,  etc.  91  The  supposed  state 
of  a  perfect  equilibrium,  or  equal  temperature  among  bodies. 
1871  B.  Stewart  Heat  §  12  Two  bodies  may  be  said  to  be 
in  a  state  of  equilibrium  of  temperature  with  each  other 
when  if  shaken  together  they  neither  change  their  state 
with  respect  to  heat,  nor,  etc. 

2.  The  state  of  equal  balance  between  powers  of 
any  kind  ;  equality  of  importance  or  effect  among 
the  various  parts  of  any  complex  unity. 

1677  Govt.  Venice  80  So  to  balance  their  [the  Spaniard 
and  the  French]  Power,  as  to  keep  both  in  an  Equilibrium. 
1741  Middleton  Cicero { 1742)  I.  Pref.  38  [The  two  Gracchi] 
had  in  great  measure  overturned  that  aequilibrium  of  power 
in  the  Republic,  in  which  its  peace  and  prosperity  depended. 
1773  Observ.  State  Poor  80  A  destruction  of  the  equilibrium 
of  population,  by  a  defection  of  inhabitants  from  one  county 
to  another.  1840  Macaulay  Ranke  Ess.  1851  II.  144  The 
war  which  followed  was  a  war  for  the  equilibrium  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  1871  R.  F.  Weymouth  Euph.  4  Of  such  equilibrium 
and  symmetry  in  antithesis  every  page  of  the  Euphues 
furnishes  examples. 

b.  The  condition  of  suspense  or  uncertainty 
produced  by  equality  in  the  force  of  opposing 
influences ;  neutrality  of  judgement  or  volition. 

1685  Sharp  Doubting  Conscience  4  There  is  an  end  of 
the  Doubt  or  /Equilibrium.  1754  Edwards  Freed.  Will  1. 
i.  4  Where  there  is  absolutely  no  preferring  or  chusing,  but 
a  perfect  continuing  Equilibrium  there  is  no  Volition.  1794 
Paley  Evid.  iii.  viii.  (1817)  372  That  indifferency  and  sus¬ 
pense,  that  waiting  and  equilibrium  of  the  judgement.  1876 
E.  White  Life  in  Christ  1.  vii.  74  This  is  the  infidelity  of 
persons.. who  pass  their  lives  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  or 
indifference. 

c.  Well-balanced  condition  of  mind  or  feeling. 

1608  J.  King  Serm.  St.  Mary's  26  Salomon  a  man  in  the 

perfit  aequilibrium  and  stablest  state  of  his  age.  1874  Farrar 
Christ  II.  45  In  this  outward  activity,  she  lost  the  necessary 
equilibrium  of  an  inward  calm.  1875  Hamerton  Intcll. 
Life  x.  ix.  384  It  is  best  to  preserve  our  minds  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium. 

3.  The  Lat.  in  xquilibrio  ‘  in  equilibrium  ’  appears 
usually  with  anglicized  spelling  (equi-).  (The 
Latin  ablative  in  this  phrase  was  formerly  some¬ 
times  treated  as  an  Eng.  word ;  hence  such  ex¬ 
pressions  as  in  perfect  equilibrio. ) 

1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  229  When  the  body  is  erect 
and  in  equilibrio.  1683  Pettus  Fleta  Min.  1.  (3 686)  150 
Weigh  it.  .until  the  Ballance  standeth  even  in  ZEquihbrio. 
1709  Prior  Poems ,  Ladle  45  Is  it  in  equilibrio,  If  deities 
descend  or  no?  Then  let  the  affirmative  prevail,  As  requisite 
to  form  my  tale.  1755  Gentl.  Mag.  XXV.  164  Being  at  the 
vernal  equinox  in  an  equilibrio.  1798  T.  J  efferson  IV rit . 
(1859)  IV.  231  The  fate  of  Spriggs  resolutions  seems  in 
perfect  equilibrio.  1868  Rogers  Pol.  Econ.  xv.  (ed.  3)  209 
These  bills  . .  may  exactly  balance  between  country  and 
country.  In  such  a  case,  the  trade  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  is  said  to  be  in  equilibrio. 

4.  attrib. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Equilibrium-valve  . .  having  a 
pressure  nearly  equal  on  both  sides.  1880  Haughton  Phys. 
Geog.  iii.  92  The  point  of  equilibrium  temperature,  which 
is  the  Fahrenheit  zero. 

Equilibria e  (fkwi'libraiz),  v.  [f.  Equilibri¬ 
um  +  -ize.]  trans.  To  bring  to  an  equilibrium; 
to  balance,  counterpoise.  Hence  Equi'librized 
ppl.  a.,  well-balanced,  tranquil. 
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EQUILIBROUS. 

1833  New  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVII.  139  The  fear  of  loss 
in  one  quarter  should  be  eauilibrized  by  the  certainty  of 
gain  in  another.  1889  Blaclrzu.  Mag.  CXLVI.  742/1  The 
horde  of  savages  who  broke  in  upon  her  equilibrised  society. 

+  Equili  broils.  Obs.  [f.  L.  sequilibris  (see 

Eqdilibrity) +-ous.]  =  Equilibrious. 

165a  Sparke  Prim .  Devot.  (1663)434  In  matters  of  moment 
that  are  aequilibrous.  1658  J.  Robinson  Endoxa  viii.  46 
In  some  [bodies],  there  need  but  a  small  moment  to  make 
them  equilibrous  with  the  Water. 

Equilobate,  -lucent,  -momental:  see  Equi-. 

Equimultiple  (fkwiimtrltip’l),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
mot? L.  sequimultiplex ,  f.  sequi-  (see  Equi-)  +  mul¬ 
tiplex  Multiple.] 

+  A.  adj.  That  contains  a  number  or  quantity 
the  same  number  of  times  that  a  third  quantity 
contains  a  fourth.  Obs . 

1656  Hobbes  Six  Lessons  Wks.  1845  VII.  240  The  ante¬ 
cedents  are  of  their  consequents  . .  equimultiple. 

B.  sb.  One  of  a  set  of  numbers  or  quantities 
which  each  contain  some  other  number  or  quantity 
the  same  number  of  times.  Chiefly  pi. 

[1570  Billingsley  Euclid  11.  i.  63  Numbers  that  are  eque- 
multiplices  to  one  and  the  selfe  same  number.]  1660  Bar- 
row  Euclid  v.  iv,  Take  I  and  K  the  equimultiples  of  E 
and  F.  1793  T.  Beddoes  Math.  Evid.  78  Take  certain 
equimultiples  of  the  first  and  third.  1817  H.  T.  Cole- 
brooke  Algebra  162  The  quotient  will  be  an  equimultiple 
of  the  dividend.  1878  Gurney  Crystallogr.  19  Magnitudes 
and  their  equimultiples  have  the  same  ratios  to  one  another. 

t  Equinal,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  equinall.  [f.  L. 
equtn-us  (see  Equine)  +  -al.]  =  Equine. 

1609  Heywood  Brit.  Troy  xv.  xxxiii,  Chalchas  deuisede 
the  high  Equinall  pile.  1635  —  Hierarch,  m.  13^  The 
Shape  Equinall  doth  his  speed  imply.  1839  J.  Iaylor 
Poems  4*  Transl.  201  The  Quirinal  Feasts  (the  Equirinal, 
Equinal  or  Horse  Festival)  were  in  honour  of  the  constel¬ 
lation  Pegasus. 

Equine  (rkwsin),  a.  [ad.  L.  equinus ,  f.  equus 
horse.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  horse. 

1778  Learning  at  a  Loss  II.  7,  I  ..  made  some  feeble 
Efforts  towards  entering  into  an  equine  Conversation. 
1801  J.  Barrow  Trav.  S.  Africa  I.  iv.  260  It  [the  gnoo] 
partakes  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  stag,  and  the  antelope  : 
the  shoulders,  body,  thighs,  and  mane,  are  equine ;  the 
head  completely  bovine.  1850  L.  Hunt  Autobiog.  II.  x. 
41  His  laugh  was  equine.  1862  Lowell  Biglow  P.  Ser.  11. 
55  The  mule  is  apt  to  forget  all  but  the  equine  side  of  his 
pedigree.  1879  G.  Macdonald  Sir  Gibbie  II.  xiii.  230  It 
brought  a  lusty  equine  response  from  the  farm. 

b.  In  nonce-use  as  sb.  A  horse. 

1883  Harpers  Mag.  Nov.  904/2  The  contests  were,  .more 
tightly  fought  out  than  by  the  trotting  equines. 

Equinecessary :  see  Equi-  pref. 

Equinity  (/kwrmti).  rare.  [f.  prec-  +  -ity.] 
Equine  nature  or  character. 

1829  Landor  Imag.  Cotiv.  (1846)  II.  18  He  also  pricked 
up  his  ears,  and  gave  sundry  other  tokens  of  equinity. 

Equinoctial  (ek-,  fkwin^rkjal),  a.  and  sb. 
Forms:  4-7  equinoctiall,  (4  equynoxial,  5 
equinoccialle,  6  -ccyall,  6-8  8equinoctial(l,  7, 
9  equinoxial(l,  6-  equinoctial,  [ad.  L.  &qui- 
noctialis ,  f.  sequinoctium  Equinox.  Cf.  Fr.  equi - 
noxial.'] 

A.  adj.  1.  Pertaining  to  a  state  of  equal  day 
and  night.  Equinoctial  line ,  circle  (in  Milton  equi¬ 
noctial  ?vad),  the  celestial  or  terrestrial  equator. 
Cf.  B.  1  and  2.  Equinoctial  point  =  Equinox  2. 

c  1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  11.  §  25  Tak  his  nethere  elonga- 
cioun  lengthing  fro  the  same  equinoxial  lyne.  c  1511  1st 
Eng.  Bk.  Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd.  29/2  So  haue  we  sayled  ouer 
y®  linie  equinocciall.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  (1872)  49  There 
is  ane  vthir  circle  of  the  spere,  callit  the  circle  equinoctial. 
1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utop.  (Arb.)  31  For  vnder  the  line 
equinoctiall . .  lyeth  . .  great,  and  wyde  desertes.  1656  tr. 
Hobbes'  Elern.  Philos.  (1839)  428  The  diurnal  revolution  is 
from  the  motion  of  the  earth,  by  which  the  equinoctial 
circle  is  described  about  it.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  x.  672  Som 
say  the  Sun  Was  bid  turn  Reines  from  th’  Equinoctial  Rode. 
1726  tr.  Gregory's  Astron.  I.  11.  305  To  determine  the  Places 
of  the  Stars  in  respect  of  the  Equinoctial  and  Solstitial 
Points.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  I.  11.  ix.  420  The  origin 
of  the  Indian  zodiac  did  not  coincide  with  the  equinoxial 
point.  1837  Brewster  Magnet.  238  The  magnetic  equator 
will  meet  the  equinoctial  line  only  in  two  points. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  period  or  point  of  the  equi¬ 
nox.  Equinoctial  colure  :  see  Colure.  +  Equi¬ 
noctial  day :  a  normal  day  of  1 2  hours.  +  Equi¬ 
noctial  hour :  an  hour  of  normal  length.  Equi¬ 
noctial  ?nonth :  a  month  which  includes  one  of 
the  equinoxes.  +  Equinoctial  spring',  the  vernal 
equinox. 

1570-87  Holinshed  Scot.  Chron.  (1806)  II.  58  After  the 
equinoctiall  spring.  1594  Blundevil  Exerc.  11.  (ed.  7)  116, 
Six  houres,  which  is  the  one  halfe  of  an  Equinoctiall  day. 
1635  N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  1.  v.  104  The  excesse  of  the 

reatest  and  longest  day  aboue  the  equinoctiall  day.  1646 

ir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  vii.  309  Marcus  Varro  . .  ex- 
poseth  his  farme  unto  the  equinoxiall  ascent  of  the  Sunne. 
1775  Adair  Amer.  Ind.  77  The  two  Jewish  months  just 
mentioned,  were  aequinoctial. 

b.  Happening  at  or  near  to  the  time  of  the 
equinox ;  said  esp.  of  the  ‘  gales 1  prevailing  about 
the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox. 

1792  A  need.  W.  Pitt  III.  xliii.  151  At  last  will  come  your 
equinoctial  disappointment.  1795  Ld.  Lyndhurst  Let.  in 
Sir  T.  Martin  Life  38  Many  vessels  have  lost  their  anchors 
in  this,  I  may  call  it,  equinoctial  gale.  x8ix  Wellington  in 


Gurw.  Disp.  VIII.  269  Till  the  equinoctial  rains  have  filled 
the  Tagus.  1865  Livingstone  Zambesi  xix.  369  And  the 
equinoctial  gales  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  cross  to  the 
eastern  side. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  equinoctial  (see  B. 
1,  2)  ;  =  Equatorial,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  having 
reference  to,  the  equator  as  a  circle  of  the  celestial 
or  terrestrial  sphere.  Equinoctial  dial :  see  quot. 
1751.  b.  Pertaining  to  the  regions  adjacent  to  the 
terrestrial  equator. 

1594  ]•  Davis  Seaman's  Seer.  (1607)  3  Therefore  those 
that  trauail  must  either  vse  the  Globe  or  an  Equinoctiall 
diall.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  637  As  when  farr  off  at  Sea  a 
Fleet  descri'd  Hangs  in  the  Clouds,  by  /Equinoctial  Winds 
Close  sailing  from  Bengala.  1684  T.  Burnet  Th.  Earth 
169  The  polar  parts  sinking  into  the  abyss,  the  middle  or 
aequinoctial  parts  still  subsisted.  1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc. 
319  The  Center  of  the  Equinoctial  Semi-circle.  1751  Cham¬ 
bers  Cycl.  s.v.  Dial ,  Equinoctial  Dial  is  that  described  on 
an  equinoctial  plane,  or  a  plane  representing  that  of  the 
equinoctial.  1770  Goldsm.  Des.  Vill.  419  Where  equi¬ 
noctial  fervours  glow.  1816  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1843) 

I.  209  The  warmer  parts  of  equinoctial  America,  i860  tr. 
Hartwig's  Sea  4-  Wond.  i.  13  The  equinoctial  ocean. 

B.  sb.  1.  The  celestial  equator :  so  called  be¬ 
cause,  when  the  sun  is  on  it,  the  nights  and  days 
are  of  equal  length  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Nun's  Pr.  T.  36  By  nature  knew  he  ech 
ascencioun  Of  equinoxial.  1527  R.  Thorne  in  Hakluyt 
Voy.  (1589)  252  All  other  lands  that  are  vnder  and  neere  the 
Equinoctiall.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  II.  iii.  70 
He  affirmeth  that  Biarmia . .  hath  the  pole  for  its  Zenith  and 
Equinoctiall  for  the  Horizon.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist. 
(1862)  I.  xvi.  92  At  Tonquin.  .there  is  no  tide  at  all,  when 
the  moon  is  near  the  equinoctial.  1833  Herschel  Astron. 
i.  58  They  term  the  equator  of  the  heavens  the  equinoctial. 
1854  Moseley  Astron.  ix.  (ed.  4)  43  The  distance  of  the 
star  from  the  equinoctial  . .  is  called  the  Declination  of  the 
star.  1869  Dunkin  Midn.  Sky  133  The  Ecliptic  is  inclined 
to  the  equinoctial  at  an  angle  of  230  28'. 

2.  The  terrestrial  equator.  Now  rare. 

1584  Calendar  St.  Papers  103-4  Any  parts  between  the 
Equinoctial  and  the  North  Pole.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  5  Nor  is  this  weather  rare  about  the  /Equinoctiall. 
1657  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  I.  336  Born  in  the  Caraccas,  1000 
miles  south  of  the  equinoctial.  1784  Burke  Sp.  agst.  W. 
Hastings  Wks.  XIII.  155  As  if,  when  you  have  crossed  the 
equinoctial,  all  the  virtues  die.  1813  Eustace  Classical 
Tour  (1821)  III.  130  Cities  that  lie  between  them  and  the 
equinoctial. 

b.  transf.  and  fig.  (humorously.) 

1601  Shaks.  Twcl.  N.  n.  iii.  24  Passing  the  Equinoctial 
of  Queubus.  1609  Dekker  Gull s  Horne-bk.  127  If  he  sit 
but  one  degree  towards  the  equinoctial  of  the  saltcellar. 
1713  Birch  Guardian  No.  36  Started  a  conceit  at  the  equi¬ 
noctial,  and  pursued  it  through  all  the  degrees  of  latitude. 

+  3.  =  Equinox.  Obs. 

1432-5°  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  325  From  the  equinoccialle 
of  Ver  on  to  the  equinoccialle  of  herveste.  1549  Compl. 
Scot.  vi.  (1872)  56  Quhen  ther  multipleis  ane  grit  numir  of 
sternis  in  the  equinoctial  of  Libra  . .  at  that  tyme  ther 
occurris  grit  tempestis.  1665  Manley  Grotius ’  Lenu  C. 
IVarres  413  There  are  scarce  fifty  dayes  of  ours,  at  the 
greatest  time  of  heat,  before  the  latter  Equinoctial. 
fig.  1618  Donne  Serm.  cxlv.  V.  591  This  day  was  a 
holy  Equinoctial  and  made  the  day  of  the  Jews  and  the  day 
of  the  Gentiles  equal. 

4.  An  equinoctial  gale. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  VIII.  260  The  equi¬ 
noctials  fright  me  a  little.  1880  Black  White  Wings  II. 
70  It  is  a  shame  he  should  be  cheated  out  of  his  thunder¬ 
storm.  But  we  have  the  equinoctials  for  him,  at  all  events. 

Equinoctially  (ek-,  fkwinp'kjali),  adv.  In 
7  eequinoxially.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -i.y2.]  In  the 
direction  of  the  equinoctial  or  equator. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  II.  ii.  60  /Equinoxially, 
that  is  toward  the  Easterne  or  Westerne  points. 

t  Equino'Ctian.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  esq.-.  [?  f.  as 
prec.  +  -an  ;  but  cf.  next.]  =  Equinox  i  . 

1627  May  x.  264  Nor  is  [Nile]  confin’d  within  his 

bankes  againe  Till  the  Autumnal  aequinoctian. 

tEquinO’Ction.  Obs.  In  5  equinoccion.  [a. 
OF.  equinoctionf  as  if  ad.  L.  * sequinoction-em  =* 
wquinoctium.']  =  Equinox  i. 

X483  Cath.Angl.  116  Equinoccion,  equinoctium,  equidiu?n. 

t  Equino’ctional,  a.  [as  if  f.  L.  *oequinoc - 
tion-em  (see  prec.)  *f  -al.]  =  Equinoctial.  Hence 
Equinoctionally  adv.,  in  the  direction  of  the 
equinoctial. 

1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Hydriot.  4*  Card.  Cyrus  61  The 
floure  twists  /Equinoctionally  from  the  left  hand  to  the 
right,  according  to  the  dayly  revolution. 

II  Equinoctium.  Obs.  rare.  PI.  equinoctia, 
-urns.  Also  5  equenoxium,  6-7  eequinoctium. 
[L.  sequinoctium ,  f.  sequus  equal  +  nox,  noctis 
night.]  Equinox  ;  (the  original  form  in  which  the 
word  was  adopted). 

c  1400  Maundev.  xvii.  (1839)  183  [At  Jerusalem]  . .  a  spere 
that  is  pight  in  to  the  erthe,  vpon  the  hour  of  mydday  whan 
it  is  Equenoxium  . .  scheweth  no  schadwe.  1563  Shute 
Archit.  B  iij  b,  He  should  directly  know,  .that,  whiche  they 
call  Equinoctium,  and  Solsticium.  X607-X2  Bacon  Ess. 
Sedit.  4-  Troub.  (Arb.)  390  Natural  Tempestes  are  greatest 
about  the  aequinoctia.  a  1625  Fletcher  Nice  Valour  1.  i, 
Give  me  a  man  . .  Has  a  good  stroke  at  tennis  . .  Can  play 
at  aequinoctium  with  the  line.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury 

II.  16  The  Colure  of  the  Equinoctiums  or  equinoxes. 

Equinox  (rk-,  e’kwinpks).  Also  6-7  equi- 

noxe,  6  sequinoxe,  7-8  sequinox.  [ad.  (di¬ 
rectly  or  through  OF.  e quinoxe)  L.  sequinoctium 


(in  the  Middle  Ages  spelt  equinoxiunt)  equality 
between  day  and  night,  f.  sequi-  (see  Equi-)  + 
noct-  stem  of  nox  night. 

The  late  L.  xquinox  adj.  (f.  as  equinoctium)  used  also  as 
sb.  in  the  sense  ‘  equinoctial  point  or  sign  though  not  the 
source  of  the  word  as  now  used,  seems  to  occur  in  the  quot. 
from  Chaucer  under  2.] 

1.  One  of  the  two  periods  in  the  year  when  the 
days  and  nights  are  equal  in  length  all  over  the 
earth,  owing  to  the  sun’s  crossing  the  equator. 
Hence,  the  precise  moment  at  which  the  sun 
crosses  the  equator. 

The  vernal  or  spring  equinox  is  at  present  on  the  20  March, 
and  the  autumnal  on  the  22  or  23  September.  Just  before 
the  reformation  of  the  calendar  they  were  11  days  earlier. 

1588  A.  King  tr.  Canisius’  Catech.  H  j,  To  tak  away  y® 
ten  dayes  quhairby  y3  sequinoxe  of  springe  tyme  had 
passeit  y?  dew  tyme.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos,  iii.  149  It 
is  eight  dayes  more  from  the  Vernal  to  the  Autumnal 
Aequinox,  then  it  is  from  the  Autumnal  to  the  Vernal 
again.  1692  Bentley  Boyle  Led.  261  The  months  of  March 
and  September,  the  two  aequinoxes  of  our  year,  are  the 
most  windy  and  tempestuous.  1726  tr.  Gregory's  Astron. 
I.  246  That  he  might  . .  bring  the  Equinox  to  its  former 
place,  ten  Days  were  suppressed  in  the  Month  of  October, 
in  the  Year  1582.  X789  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  III.  88, 

I  should  put  off  my  departure  till  after  the  equinox.  1838 
Emerson  Milto?i  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  296  He  believed  his 
poetic  vein  only  flowed  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal 
equinox.  1842  Tennyson  Will  Waterproof  xxx,  Live  long, 
nor  feel  in  head  or  chest  Our  changeful  equinoxes.  1849 
Mrs.  Somerville  Connex.  Phys.  Sc.  xiii.  105  At  the  time 
of  the  equinoxes,  .the  sun’s  declination  is  zero. 

attrib.  1643  Lightfoot  Glean.  Ex.  20  That  began  . . 
from  the  Equinox  day. 

b.  The  condition  of  having  the  days  and  nights 
of  equal  length.  Also  fig. 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  11.  iii.  129  [His  vice  is]  to  his  vertue,  a 
iust  Equinox,  The  one  as  long  as  th’  other.  1696  Whiston 
Th.  Earth  1.  (1722)  58  There  must  be  a  perpetual  Equinox, 
or  equality  of  Day  and  Night,  through  the  whole  Planet. 
1698  Keill  Exam.  Th.  Earth  (1734)  229  Then  the  Earth 
had  a  perpetual  Equinox  and  unity  of  Seasons. 

2.  One  of  the  two  points  at  which  the  sun’s  path 
crosses  the  Equator,  described  technically  as  the 
first  points  in  Aries  and  Libra.  Formerly  also 
used  loosely  for  the  region  of  the  ecliptic  adjacent 
to  these  points.  Precession  of  the  equinoxes  (see 
Precession). 

c  1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  1.  §  17  And  ther-fore  ben  thise  two 
signes  [Aries  &  Libra]  called  the  equinoxiis  [ed.  1560  equi- 
noctes].  1594  Blundevil  Exerc.  149  a,  The  beginning  of 
Aries,  which  is  called  the  vernal  Equinoxe.  1635  N.  Car¬ 
penter  Geog.  Del.  i.  v.  105  If . .  in  any  oblique  Horizon, 
there  should  bee  an  equinoxe,  it  could  no  wise  bee  in  the 
middle  time  betwixt  the  two  Solstices.  1726  tr.  Gregory's 
Astron.  I.  418  The  true  and  imaginary  Sun  will  be  equally 
distant  from  both  Equinoxes. 

+  3.  *=  Equinoctial  line  or  Equator.  Obs. 

1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  vr.  (1599)  252  The  lies  of  Cape 
Verde  ..  are  distant  fourteene  degrees  from  the  Equinox. 
1697  Dampier  Voy .  (1698)  I.  iv.  90  To  the  North  of  the 
Equinox.. in  these  Seas,  I  never  saw  any  [Seals].  1728 
Earbery  tr.  Burnet's  St.  Dead  II.  45  The  true  Fertility 
that  brings  Corn  to  a  Masculine  Perfection  is  in  Countries 
far  from  the  Equinox. 

+  4.  An  equinoctial  gale.  Obs.  rare. 

1687  Dryden  Hind  4-  P.  hi.  504  The  wind,  ’tis  true,  Was 
somewhat  high,  but  that  was  nothing  new,  Nor  more  than 
usual  equinoxes  blew. 

Equinumerally,  -numerant,  -omnipo¬ 
tent  :  see  Equi-  pref. 

Equip  (/kwi-p),  v.  Also  6  eskippe,  esquippe, 
7  equippe,  (8  acquip),  8  aphet.  ’quip.  [a.  Fr. 
equipe-r,  esquipe-r  (whence  Sp.,  Pg.  esquipar ), 
prob.  ad.  ON.  skipa  to  man  (a  vessel),  fit  up, 
arrange,  prob.  f.  skip  =  Ship. 

The  Fr.  word  in  the  sense  ‘  to  equip  ’  is  app.  not  recorded 
before  16th  c.  ;  but  it  must  have  existed  much  earlier,  at 
least  in  AFr.  and  Norman  Fr. ;  cf.  AF.  eskipeson  equipment 
(14th  c.)  and  med.L.  eschipare  to  man  a  vessel  (M.  Paris 
13th  c.).  The  OF.  esquiper ,  eschiper  ‘  to  put  or  go  on  board 
a  ship’,  ‘to  put  out  to  sea’,  is  perh.  a  different  word,  but 
must  ultimately  be  f.  ON.  or  OS.  skip  ship.] 

1.  traits.  To  fit  out  (a  ship). 

1580  Baret  Alv.  E  340  Esquippe ,  or  furnishe  ships  with 
all  ablements.  1583  Stanyhurst  ZEneis  1.  (Arb.)  36  lie  ye 
man,  esquipping  youre  ships  with  furniture  aptlye.  1698-9 
Ludlow  Mem.  I.  335  (R.)  The  States  General  gave  orders 
for  equipping  a  considerable  fleet.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  11.  x. 
246  Equipping  the  ship  for  these  two  different  voyages. 
1837  T  hirlwall  Greece  IV.  xxxi.  184  Antiphon,  .had  equipt 
two  galleys  at  his  own  expense. 

2.  In  wider  sense:  ‘To  furnish  for  service*  (T.) ; 
to  provide  with  what  is  requisite  for  efficient  action, 
as  arms,  instruments,  or  apparatus  of  any  kind. 
Hence  fig.  to  furnish  with  the  physical  or  mental 
qualifications  necessary  for  any  task.  Const,  with. 
Also  of  things  :  To  constitute  the  equipment  of. 

*523  Wolsey  in  Fiddes  Wolsey  II.  107,  50,000  soldiers 
largelie  and  plentifullye  furnished  eskipped  and  trymed. 
1605  Verstegan  Dec.  Intell.  (1634)  205  A  principall  Courtier 
writing  from  London,  to  a  personage  of  Authority  . .  willed 
him  among  other  things,  to  ‘equippe’  his  Horses.  1727 
Philip  Quarll  183  The  Pens,  Ink,  and  Parchment  have 
acquip’ame  to  keep  a  Journal.  174a  Fielding  Jos.  Andrews 
iii.  viii,  Can  . .  any  drugs  equip  disease  with  the  vigour  of 
that  young  man?  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  Pref.  6  Being 
so  slenderly  equipped  as  a  writer.  1839  H.  Rogers  Ess.  1. 
iii.  107  How  various  . .  are  the  powers  which  must  equip  the 
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EQUIPACE. 

truly  great  orator.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  60 
Every  man  was  ready  equipped  at  all  times  with  the  arms 
which  corresponded  to  his  rank.  1872  Yeats  Growth 
Comm.  151  Biorko,  one  of  the  island  cities,  could  equip 
an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  burghers.  1879  M.  Arnold 
Democracy  Mixed  Ess.  3  My  aim  is  . .  not  to  set  on  foot 
and  fully  equip  a  new  theory.  1881  Chicago  Times  16  Apr., 
These  lines  [of  railway]  are  all  equipped  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  1885  Manc/t.  Exam.  16  Mar.  5/2  A  power  of  ana¬ 
lysis  equal  to  that  which  would  equip  a  mathematician. 

b.  To  supply  with  the  pecuniary  resources  need¬ 
ful  for  any  undertaking.  Formerly  also  in  slang 
or  jocular  use,  to  present  with  a  sum  of  money. 

c  1690  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  The  Cull  equipt  me  with 
a  brace  of  Meggs.  1762  Goldsm.  Nash  18  His  companions 
agreed  to  equip  him  with  fifty  guineas.  1829  Lytton  Dis - 
owned  69  We  must  equip  you  by  a  mortgage  on  Scarsdale. 

3.  a.  To  array,  dress  up,  rig  out.  Also  with 
the  thing  worn  as  subj.  b.  With  some  notion 
of  2  (chiefly  refl. .) :  To  dress,  accoutre,  fit  out 
( for  a  journey). 

a.  1695  Blackmore/V.  A rth.  ix.  304  A  Cap  of  Crimson  did 
his  Head  equip.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  129  p  2  Equipped 
in  a  ridiculous  Habit,  when  they  fancy  themselves  in  the 
Height  of  the  Mode.  1741  Richardson  Pamela  I.  49,  I 
had  better  get  myself  at  once  ’quipt  in  the  Dress  that  will 
become  my  Condition.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  iv,  Equipt  in 
a  habit  which  mingled  the  national  dress  of  the  Scottish 
common  people  with  something  of  an  Eastern  costume. 
1836  W.  Irving  Astoria  III.  239  Chinook  warriors,  all 
painted  and  equipped  in  warlike  style. 

Jig.  172$  Wodrcnu  Corr.  (1843)  HI.  210  Buchanan  equipt 
them  [epistles]  with  a  French  dress. 

b.  1762-71  H.  Walpole  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786) 
V.  72  It  is  Dr.  Donne,  equipped  for  the  expedition  to 
Cales.  1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I.  4  He  equipped  himself 
for  the  journey.  1879  Jenkinson  Guide  to  Lakes  236  The 
tourist  will  do  well  to  equip  himself  with  good  strong  boots. 

+  Equipace-  Obs.  [f.  Equi-  +  Pace.]  Equal 
step ;  regular  marching  order.  In  equipace,  in 
equal  step.  Cf.  Equipage  14. 

1600  J.  Lane  Tom  Tel-troth  120  They  strive  to  keep  in 
equipace.  1619  Hales  Gold.  Rent.  (1688)  456  Marlinius, 
who  goes  in  asquipace  with  Gomorus  in  Learning,  etc. 
Ibid.  59.  1627  Drayton  Miseries  Q.  Margaret  xix,  Twelve 
barons  in  their  equipace,  and  twenty  bishops. 

Equipage  (e-kwiped^),  sb.  Also  7  tequipage, 
equippage,  8  ecquipage.  [a.  F.  equipage,  f. 
equiper :  see  prec.  and  -age.  (The  Sp.  equipaje, 
It.  equipaggio,  are  ad.  Fr.)] 

I.  The  action  or  process  of  equipping ;  the  state 
or  condition  of  being  equipped. 

f  1.  The  action  or  process  of  fitting  out  (a  ship), 
of  providing  (a  soldier)  with  accoutrements,  etc. 

•598  Chapman  Iliad  i.  65  And  ruled  the  equipage  Of  th' 
Argive  fleet  to  I  lion.  1654  tr.  Scudery  s  Curia  Politico  69 
)  After  the  compleate  Equipage  of  this  mighty  royall  Navy. 
1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Equipage ,  a  dighting  or  setting 
forth  of  a  man,  horse,  or  ship-furniture.  1684  Loud.  Gaz. 
No.  1926/1  Count  Vecchi  hastens  the  Equipage  of  the 
Galleys  and  other  small  Vessels. 

+  2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  equipped ; 
equipment.  Obs . 

c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  xxxii,  To  march  in  ranckes  of  better 
equipage.  c  1645  Howell  Lett.  II.  lxiii,  It  cost  Sir 
Walter  Rawleigh  much  more  to  put  himself  in  equipage 
for  that  long  intended  voyage.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  Pref. 
(1851)  331  The  force  and  equipage  of  whose  Armes  they  have 
so  oft’n  met  victoriously.  1652  Needham  Xx.Seldcn's  Mare 
Cl.  209  A  Fleet  which  attended  in  gallant  Equipage  to 
back  his  Forces.  1658  Cleveland  Rustick  Rantp.  Wks. 
(1687)  420  Their  Equipage  and  Order  were  not  comely. 

II.  All  that  is  needed  for  military  operations, 
travelling,  a  domestic  establishment,  etc. 

3.  Apparatus  of  war,  artillery,  stores,  and  means 
of  transport ;  tackle  of  a  ship.  Camp  equipage : 
tents  and  furniture  required  for  encampment. 
Field  equipage :  whatever  is  required  to  facilitate 
the  movements  of  an  army.  Siege  equipage :  the 
train  of  battering  guns,  with  ammunition,  etc. 

1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  1.  (1599)  28  By  reason  of  which 
great  equipage  ..the  army  departed  out  of  Naples,  with 
great  hope  of  the  victory,  c  1652  Milton  Sonn.  xvii,  To 
advise  how  war  may  . .  Move  . .  In  all  her  equipage.  1683 
Brit.  Spec.  98  Having  with  this  Equipage  crossed  the 
Channel,  he  directly  joyned  Plautius.  1790  Beatson  Nav. 
Sp  Mil.  Mem.  I.  30  With  the  guns,  sails,  rigging,  and 
other  equipage.  1810  Syd.  Smith  Wks.  (1859)  I.  192/1  To 
provide  himself  with  camp  equipage.  1849-50  Alison 
Hist.  Europe  III.  xiii.  40  The  superb  siege  equipage., 
was  sent  on  to  Valenciennes.  1853  Sir  H.  Douglas  Mil. 
Bridges  (ed.  3)  139  An  equipage  of  20  boats  was  also  col¬ 
lected.  1867  Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk.  s.  v.,  Camp  equipage 
consists  of  tents,  furniture,  cooking  utensils,  etc. 

t  4.  Military  garb,  uniform,  accoutrements,  trap¬ 
pings.  Obs. 

1633  Shirley  Yng.  Admiral  in.  i,  Put  thy  body  in  equip¬ 
age,  and  beg  of  the  princess  to  be  one  of  these  brave  fellows. 
1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  vl  (1843)  320/1  All  the  trained 
bands  of  London  [were]  led  out  in  their  brightest  equipage 
upon  the  heath  next  Brentford.  1672  Marvell  Reh.  Traftsp. 
I.  269  There  a  Don  Quixot  in  an  equipage  of  differing  pieces. 
1818  Scott  Leg.  Montr.  ii,  The  equipage  of  a  well-armed 
trooper  of  the  period. 

+  b.  Apparel,  attire,  costume,  dress,  ‘  get  up  ’. 
c  1645  Howell  Lett.  (1655)  I.  265  He  never  saw  . .  Gentle- 
men  . .  in  a  neater  equipage.  1646  F.  Hawkins  Youth's 
Behav.  {  1663)  62  Commanding  the  common  Hangman  to  do 
his  office  in  that  Equipage  [yellow  starch'd  Bands  and 
Cuffs].  1794  Godwin  Cal.  IVilliams  255  It  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  the  particulars  of  my  new  equipage.  1823  Lamb 


Elia  Ser.  1.  xviii.  (1865)  140  He  never  dressed  for  a  dinner 
party  but  he  forgot  his  sword  . .  or  some  other  necessary 
part  of  his  equipage. 

Jig.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xxvi.  100  They 
which  came  to  fetch  water,  seeing  us  set  there  in  so  sad  an 
equipage,  returned.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  1.  vi. 
§  5  Published  them  in  the  equipage  they  are  in.  1665  J. 
Mall  Offer  of  F.  Help  111  You  see  the  compleat  Chris¬ 
tian  in  his  equipage  for  sufferings.  1732  Pope  Ess.  Man 
11.  44  Strip  off  all  her  equipage  of  pride. 

5.  Outfit  for  a  journey,  expedition,  etc. 

16x6  Bullokar,  Equipage ,  furniture  or  provision  for  horse¬ 
manship,  especially  in  triumph,  or  tournaments.  1647 
Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.\.  (1843)  6/1  Such  an  equipage  . .  as 
might  be  fit  for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  1727  Swift  Gulliver 
11.  viii.  173  The  Queen  had  ordered  a  little  equipage  of  all 
things  necessary  for  me.  1820  Scott  Monast.  xxii,  A  small 
scrip  and  bottle  . .  with  a  stout  staff  in  his  hand,  completed 
his  equipage.  1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  <$•  It.  Jrnls.  (1872)  I. 
34  A  few  carpet-bags  and  shawls,  our  equipage  for  the  night. 

6.  Small  articles  of  domestic  furniture,  esp.  china, 
glass,  and  earthenware.  B7'eakfast -,  tea-equipage : 
a  breakfast-,  tea-service,  arch. 

1672  Crowne  City  Politics  1.  i,  That  Rogue  !  my  patch 
upon  my  nose,  my  pillow  and  sick  equipage,  quickly.  1709 
Steele  Tatler  No.  86  p  3,  I  had  no  sooner  set  Chairs,  .and 
fixed  my  Tea-Equipage,  but,  etc.  1724  Lond.  GVxs.  No.  6297/2 
A  Toilet  Equipage  of  Plate  for  his  Lady.  1756  Nugent  Gr. 
Tour,  Germany  II.  195  A  tea-table,  and  all  its  equipage  of 
solid  gold.  1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N.  I.  1.  xi.  174  Household 
furniture,  and  what  is  called  Equipage.  1825  Mrs.  Sher¬ 
wood  Lady  of  Manor  I.  (ed.  2)  v.  149  The  tea-equipage  which 
they  were  then  using  . .  was  convenient  and  genteel.  1833 
De  Quincf.y  Wks.  XIV.  297  The  whole  breakfast  equipage 
. .  set  out  . .  for  no  greater  personage  than  myself.  1888 
Durham  Univ.  Jrnl.  24  Mar.  36  The  ‘tea  equipages' 
might  be  cleared  away  during  the  dinner  hour. 

7.  Articles  for  personal  ornament  or  use ;  a  col¬ 
lection  of  such  articles. 

1716  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Basset-Table  29  Behold 
this  Equipage,  by  Mathers  wrought.  1741  Richardson 
Pamela  II.  34c)  My  Lady’s  ..  fine  Repeating-Watch  and 
Equipage.  1840  Dickens  Barn.  Rudge  xv,  Without  the 
aid  of  dressing  case  and  tiring  equipage.  1846  Mrs.  Sher¬ 
wood  Fairchild  Family  11.  17  An  equipage  was  a  little 
case  which  held  a  thimble,  scissors,  a  pencil,  and  other 
such  little  matters,  and  . .  hung  to  the  girdle  to  balance 
the  great  watches  worn  by  the  grandmothers  and  great 
grandmothers  of  people  now  living. 

+  8.  Apparatus  in  general,  lit.  and  Jig.  Obs. 

1648  H.  G.  tr.  Balzac's  Prince  118  That  long  equipage 
of  Debauchery,  which  the  Voluptuous  leade  after  them. 
1677  Gale  Crt .  Gentiles  II.  in.  180  The  Papists  have 
transferred  to  their  Saints  al  the  equipage  of  the  Pagan 
Gods.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  Sp  Gard.  249  All  the  Equipage 
of  Substantial  Forms  and  of  Qualities.  1734  tr.  Rollins 
Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  II.  353  By  all  the  appurtenances  and 
equipage  of  a  voluptuous  and  effeminate  life. 

b.  (See  quot.) 

1825  J.  Nicholson  Opcrat.  Mechanic  146  The  weight  of 
the  upper  mill-stone  . .  joined  to  the  weight  of  the  spindle. . 
and  the  trundle,  .(the  sum  of  which  three  numbers  is  called 
the  equipage  of  the  turning  mill-stone),  should  never  be  less 
than  1550  pounds  avoirdupois. 

III.  The  appurtenances  of  rank,  office,  or  social 
position. 

+  9.  Formal  state  or  order;  ceremonious  dis¬ 
play  ;  the  ‘  style  ’  of  a  domestic  establishment,  etc. 

16x2  Heywood  Apol.  Actors  Author  to  Bk.  3  The  earth 
a  stage,  Kings  have  their  entrance  in  due  equipage.  1633 
Fletcher  Purple  I  si.  1.  xii,  Marching  in  Tragic  State,  and 
buskin’d  equipage.  _  1682  Bunyan  Holy  War  167  They  per¬ 
ceived  in  what  equipage,  and  with  what  honour  they  were 
sent  home,  a  1714  Burnet  Own  Time  (1766)  I.  239  She 
made  an  equipage  far  above  what  she  could  support.  X756 
Nugent  Gr.  Tour,  NetJierl.  I.  273  Here  are  also  sharpers 
. .  with  greater  equipage  than  the  sharpers  in  England. 

+ 10.  What  is  required  to  maintain  an  official 
establishment.  Also  attrib .,  as  in  equipage-money . 

x668  Temple  Let.  Sir  J.  Temple  Wks.  1731  II.  122  They 
. .  brought  down  the  Equipage  Money  of  Ambassadors  from 
three  thousand  Pounds  . .  to  1500  Pounds.  1679-88  Seer. 
Serv.  Money  Chas.  $  Jas.  (Camden  Soc.)  149  To  Sr  John 
Trevor,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com’ons,  bounty,  for  his 
equipage.  1769  Junius  Lett,  xxiii.  no  note,  He  received 
three  thousand  pounds  for  plate  and  equipage  money. 

+ 11.  Train  of  retainers  or  attendants,  retinue, 
following.  Obs. 

X579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Oct.  114  Teache  her  [the  Muse] 
tread  aloft  in  buskin  fine,  Withqueint  Bellona  in  her  equip¬ 
age  !  x6oo  Fairfax  Tasso  ix.  xliv,  With  you  take  some 
part  Of  these  braue  Soldiers  of  mine  equipage.  1641  Evelyn 
Mem.  (1857)  I.  16  On  the  27th  April,  came  over,  .the  young 
Prince  of  Orange,  with  a  splendid  Equipage,  a  1661  Fuller 
Worthies,  Cambridgesh.  1.  150  Dido  had  a  piece  of  State  in 
her  Court  peculiar  to  her  self . .  an  Equipage  indeed  . .  a 
hundred  servants  in  ordinary  attendance  all  of  the  same 
age.  X731  Swift  Corr.  Wks.  1841  II.  648  How  many  days 
will  you  maintain  me  [Swift]  and  my  equipage  ? 

transf.  and  fig.  1599  T.  M[oufet]  Silkzvormes  34  Their 
seuerall  parts  and  feates  thereon  to  play  Amidst  the  rest  of 
natures  equipage.  1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  472  p  4  Distinct 
Suns,  and  their  peculiar  Equipages  of  Planets.  1806 
Wordsw.  Ode  on  Intim.  Immortal.  106  The  Persons.  .That 
Life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage. 

12.  A  carriage  and  horses,  with  the  attendant 
servants ;  in  later  use  sometimes  applied  to  a 
carriage  alone. 

X72X-1800  Bailey,  Equipage  . .  is  frequently  used  for  a 
Coach  and  Number  of  Footmen,  a  1762  Lady  M.  W.  .Mon¬ 
tague  Lett,  lxxvii.  126  All  the  fine  equipages  that  shine  in 
the  ring.  1765  in  Ld.  Malmesbury' s  Priv.  Lett.  I.  158  As 
for  an  equipage,  I  should  do  well,  .[if  Mr.  Walpole  has  not 
sold  his]  to  buy  it ;  otherwise  to  make  an  English  chariot 


here.  1787  ‘G.  Gambado'  Acad.  Horsent.  (1809)  44  A 
waggon  or  any  tremendous  equipage.  x8ix  L.  Hawkins 
C' tess  Sp  Gertr.  I.  ^8  Her  equipage  was  a  travelling  post- 
chaise  with  one  pair  of  horses.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
I.  377  The  frequent  mention  of  such  equipages  [a  coacn 
and  six]  in  old  books  is  likely  to  mislead  us.  i860  Haw¬ 
thorne  Marb.  Faun  xii,  Here  . .  roll  and  rumble  all  kinds 
of  equipages. 

IV.  f  13.  Transl.  of  Fr.  Equipage,  the  crew  of 
a  ship.  Obs.  rare. 

1728  Morgan  Algiers  II.  ii.  221  When  got  to  Sea,  he 
opened  his  Mind  to  the  Chiefs  of  his  Equipage.  Ibid.  II. 
iv.  261  Her  Equipage  might  have  been  all  saved  had  they 
held  out  till  the  storm  abated.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.. 
Equipage,  in  navigation.  See  Crew. 

t  V.  14.  In  the  phrase  To  go  (i march ,  walk') 
in  equipage ,  the  original  sense  was  prob.  1  to  walk 
in  military  array  wit  IP  (cf.  2) ;  but  in  our  ex¬ 
amples  (all  Jig.)  the  sense  is  ‘  to  keep  step  with  \ 
so  that  the  sb.  becomes  synonymous  with  Equi¬ 
pace.  Hence  the  word  equipage  was  in  1 7th  c. 
often  supposed  to  be  formed  with  the  prefix  equi-, 
and  in  many  passages  it  occurs  in  the  sense  : 
Equality  of  position,  rank,  or  importance. 

[1589  Nashe  in  Greene’s  Menaphon  (Arb.)  14  Whose  Am- 
intas,  and  translated  Antigone  may  march  in  equipage  of 
honour,  with  any  of  our  ancient  Poets.  1600  (see  2).]  1607 
Sc/tol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  1.  i.  37  As  the  Papists  are  in 
equipage  with  former  Pagans  so  likewise  with  all  moderne 
aliens.  1613-6  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  1.  ii,  His  worke, 
not  seeming  fit  To  walke  in  equipage  with  better  wit.  1631 
R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  Ep.  Ded.  4  That  your 
vertue  and  goodnes  might  march  in  aequipage  with  your 
State  and  Authority.  1635  Swan  Spec.  M.  vii.  §  3  (1643) 
322  According  to.  .the  best  Authours,  and  nearest  equipage 
to  truth,  the  starres  are  called  lights.  1655  Sanderson 
Sernt.  II.  Pref.  7  Nor  doth  it  sound  well,  that  the  examples 
of  men  . .  should  . .  stand  in  so  near  equipage  with  the 
commands  of  God. 

+  E  quipage,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  furnish  with  an  equipage,  accoutre¬ 
ments,  or  outfit ;  to  array ;  to  furnish. 

X590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  ix.  17  A  goodly  traine  Of  Squires 
and  Ladies  eqtiipaged  well.  1623  Wodroephe  Fr.  Sp  Eng. 
Gram.  214  Wee  shal  all  be  mounted,  equipaged,  and  in 
better  order  to  morrow.  1651  tr.  Don  Fenise  276  Leon  was 
equipaged  in  such  manner,  that  he  might  be  well  taken  for 
a  thiefe.  a  1711  Ken  Sion  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  328  Of 
sacred  Hymn  I  strait  made  choice,  With  Organ  equipaged, 
and  Voice.  X784  Cowper  Task  in.  98  Well  dress  a,  well 
bred,  well  equipaged,  is  ticket  good  enough. 

2.  a.  trans.  To  rank.  b.  intr.  To  stand  in 
rank  ;  to  take  rank.  Cf.  Equipage  sb.  14. 

1624  Heywood  Gunaik.  11. 109  They  all  equipage  together 
as  being  by  the  Poets  never  separate.  Ibid.  viii.  396  This 
incomparable  Ladie  I  know  not  where  to  equipage,  or  in 
what  ranke  to  place. 

Hence  E’quipaged  ppl.  a.,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1598  Florio  Ep.  Ded.,  The  Vniuers  containes  all  things, 
digested  in  best  equipaged  order.  1775  Ash,  Equipaged, 
accoutred,  attended,  having  a  splendid  retinue.  1847  in 
Craig. 

t  Equip  arable,  a*  Obs.  Also  7  eequiparable. 
[a.  Fr.  equiparable ,  ad.  L.  xquipardbilis ,  f.  xqui- 
parare  to  put  on  an  equality,  compare,  liken,  f. 
xquipar  perfectly  alike  or  equal,  f.  xquus  equal 
+ par.]  Equal  in  comparison,  equivalent. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xiii.  §  116  The  childe  or 
insipient  (which  are  witty  him  aequiparable)  drinketh  the 
sweet  and  delicious  words  vnaduisedly.  1695  Westmacott 
Script.  Herb.  152  The  want  of  a  competent  heat,  that  is 
lasting  and  equiparable  to  the  heat  of  the  climate.  1721-66 
in  Bailey;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Equrparance.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  eequipa- 
rance.  [ad.  late  L.  sequiparantia  comparison,  f. 
sequiparant-em  :  see  next.]  Equivalence. 

1624  F.  White  Kept.  Fisher  520  There  is  proportion  of 
Equalitie,  or  ajquiparance. 

t  Equiparant,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  sequiparant- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  sequiparare  :  see  Equipaeable.] 
Equivalent,  of  equal  value  or  importance. 

c  1630  Jackson  Creed  v.  xiii.  Wks.  IV.  357  Her  title  of 
Lady  is  equiparant  to  His  title  as  Lord. 

-J  Equiparate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  sequipardt-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  sequiparare  :  see  Equiparable.]  Of 
equal  weight  or  importance  ;  equivalent.  Const,  to. 

1654  L’Estrange  Chas.  1  (1655)  63  Princes  desires  are 
equiparate  to  commands.  Ibid.  113  [Certain  reprisals  were] 
some  satisfaction  . .  but,  though  almost  two  for  one,  not 
equiparate  to  the  merit  of  that  nations  cruelty. 

+  Equi  parate,  v.  Obs.  In  7  asquiparate, 
equiparat.  [f.  L.  sequipardt-  ppl.  stem  of  sequi- 
pardre :  see  Equipaeable.]  trans.  a.  To  reduce 
to  a  level ;  to  level,  b.  To  regard  or  treat  as  on 
the  same  level. 

1632  Vicars  FEttcid  xii,  King  Latines  throne  this  day 
I’le  ruinate  And  houses  tops  to  th’  ground  aequiparate.  1671 
True  Nonconf.  163  Then  you  may  equiparat  them  in  the 
point  of  abuse. 

Equiparation  (tkwhparei’fen).  [ad.  L.  sequi- 
pardtion-em  equalizing,  comparison,  f.  sequiparare  : 
see  Equiparable.]  a.  The  action  of  placing  on 
an  equality,  or  on  an  equal  footing.  +b.  The 
action  of  comparing  ;  concr.  a  parallel. 

j6js  A.  Stafford  Hcav.  Dogge  32  Yet  thy  felicity  admits 
no  equiparation,  nay,  hardly  a  comparison.  1623  Cockeram, 
Equiparation,  a  comparison  made  with  another.  1657 
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EQUIPARE. 

Rf.f.ve  Gods  Plea  112,  I  would  willingly ..  not  only  set 
forth  a  representation,  but  find  an  equiparation.  1886 
Muirhead  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  714  The  equiparation  of 
legacies  and  singular  trust-gifts. 

•f  E' quip  are,  v.  Obs.  rare.  fa.  Fr.  equipare-r, 
ad.  L.  xquiparare :  see  Equiparable.]  Only  in 
pa.  pple.  used  as  adj.  =  Equip  abate  ;  equivalent, 
‘just  like’. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xxii.  84  The  first  lettres  came  out 
of  fenyce  equypared  to  purpre  coloure.  Ibid.,  The  grete 
trybulacion  of  Elysse  is  equypared  to  that  of  horrestes. 

Equipedal  (fkwiprdal),  a.  [f.  L.  xquipcd-us 
(see  next)  +  -al  ;  cf.  Pedal.]  Having  equal  feet, 

a.  Said  of  the  two  equal  sides  of  an  isosceles  tri¬ 
angle.  b.  Zool.  Plaving  the  pairs  of  feet  equal. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Equipede  (rkwipfd),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [ad.  L. 
xquipea-us  or  sequipes,  -pedis,  f.  x quus  equal  + 
pes  foot.]  A.  adj.  Having  legs  of  equal  length. 
B.  sb.  See  quot. 

1835  Kirby  Hab.  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xvi.  67  The  dEquipedes, 
so  called  because  all  their  legs,  except  the  last  pair,  are 
nearly  equal  in  length  . .  The  equipede  Chilopodans. 

t  Equipe'ndence.  Obs.  [f.  Equi-  +  P^n- 
DENCE.]  The  state  of  hanging  in  equilibrium. 

1627  Jackson  Creed  vi.  i.  vii.  Wks.  1673  II.  39  Let  Mathe¬ 
maticians  imagine  what  rules  or  reasons  of  equipendence 
they  list. 

t  Equipendency.  Obs.  [f.  next :  see  -ency.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  hanging  in  equipoise. 
In  quot.yff. 

1662  South  Serm.  Gen.  i.  27  (1715)  IV.  59  The  Will  of 
Man  in  the  State  of  Innocence,  had  an  entire  Freedom, 
a  perfect  Equipendency  and  Indifference  to  either  Part  of 
the  Contradiction,  .to  accept,  or  not  accept  the  Temptation. 
1775  in  Ash.  1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

tEquipendent,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Equi-  +  Pendent.] 
Hanging  in  equipoise  ;  evenly  balanced. 

<11640  Jackson  Creed  xi.  xxvi.  Wks.  1673  HI.  550  If  the 
Scales  be  even  or  equipendent.  1681  Manton  Semi.  Ps. 
cxix.  105  Wks.  1872  VIII.  74  If  the  balance  be  not  equi¬ 
pendent,  wrong  may  be  done.  [In  mod  Diets.] 

EJquipensate,  -periodic :  see  Equi-  pref. 
Equipment  (/kwi-pment).  [f.  Equip  v.  + 
-ment.  Cf.  Fr.  equipement .] 

1.  a.  The  action  or  process  of  equipping  or  fitting 
out.  b.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  equipped  ; 
the  ijianner  in  which  a  person  or  thing  is  equipped. 
Also  fig. 

a.  1748  Anson’s  Voy.  1.  i.  5  The  equipment  of  the  squad¬ 
ron  was  still  prosecuted  with  as  much  vigour  as  ever.  1809 
Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  33/1  Lord  Liverpool  also  de¬ 
fended  the  equipment  of  the  expedition  to  Portugal.  1875 
Whitney  Life  Lang.  ii.  19  Mental  training.,  as  well  as 
mental  equipment.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  14  Dec.  9/1  For  the 
endowment  and  equipment  of  a  Chair  of  Anatomy. 

b.  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  123  Its  equipment  might 
suit  the  purposes  of  a  Store-Vessel  for  our  building  service. 
1841  Elfhinstone  Hist. find.  II.  x.  iii.  423  An  army  which 
seemed  irresistible  from  its  numbers  and  equipment.  1856 
Emerson  Eng.  Praits ,  Ability  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  38  The 
admirable  equipment  of  their  Arctic  ships  carries  London 
to  the  pole.  1863  Burton  Bk.  Hunter  261  The  institution 
did  not  spring  in  full  maturity  and  equipment,  like  Pallas 
from  the  brain  of  Jove. 

2.  concr.  Anything  used  in  equipping ;  furniture  ; 
outfit ;  warlike  apparatus  ;  necessaries  for  an  ex¬ 
pedition  or  voyage.  Used  in  the  pi.  to  indicate 
the  articles  severally,  in  the  sing,  collectively. 

1717  L.  Howel  Desiderius  (ed.  3)  14  See  my  Crook,  my 
Scrip,  Box  and  other  Parts  of  my  equipment.  1793  Smeaton 
Edystone  L.  §  275  To  forward  our  equipments  for  rendering 
the  house  habitable.  1801  Strutt  Sports  «$•  Past.  11.  i.  46 
The  hunting  equipments  of  the  female  archers.  1813  Wel¬ 
lington  in  Gurw.  Disp.  X.  479  When  you  shall  be  in  pos¬ 
session  of  your  equipment  of  ordnance,  etc.  1870  Howson 
Metaph.  Paul  i.  16  The  helmet  is  . .  the  brightest  . .  part  of 
the  soldier's  equipment.  1873  Act  36  <$•  37  Viet.  c.  88  Sched. 
1,  Equipments  which  are  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  Vessel 
being  engaged  in  the  Slave  Trade.  1879  Cassell’s  Tcchn. 
Educ.  III.  264,  I  include  under  the  general  term  equipment 
all  that  must  be  actually  present  with  the  fighting  portion 
of  an  army  at  any  one  moment, 

b.  fig.  Intellectual  *  outfit  \ 

1841  Myers  Cath.  Th.  hi.  xliii.  165  A  valuable  portion  of 
a  student’s  [of  the  Bible]  equipment.  1873  M.  Arnold 
Lit.  ff  Dogma  342  A  hardly  less  grotesque  object  in  his 
intellectual  equipment  for  his  task  than  in  his  outward 
attire.  1885  M.  Pattison  Ment.  306  Our  naive  assumption 
that  classical  learning  was  a  complete  equipment  for  a  great 
university. 

Equipoise  (rkwipoiz),  sb.  Also  7  eequipoiz, 
8  eequipoise.  [f.  Equi-  +  Poise  sb .,  replacing  the 
phrase  equal  poise .] 

1.  Equality  or  equal  distribution  of  weight;  a 
condition  of  perfect  balance  or  equilibrium, 
a.  in  material  things. 

[1635  N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  1.  iv.  74  The  least  weight 
whatsoever  added  or  subtracted  would  turne  it  from  its 
Equall-poyze.]  1665  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  xiv.  82  And  even 
in  the  temperate  Zone  of  our  life,  there  are  few  bodies  at 
such  an  aequipoiz  of  humours.  1713  Derham  Phys.  Theol. 
14  note,  An  aequipoise  of  the  Atmosphere  produceth  a  Calm. 
1787  ‘ G.  Gambado’  Acad.  Horsem.  39  In  your  eagerness 
to  mount,  you  may,  by  over-exerting  yourself,  lose  your 
equipoise.  1822  Imison  Sc.  Art  (ed.  Webster)  I.  34  If 
the  arms  of  a  balance  be  unequal,  the  weights  in  equipoise 
will  be  unequal  in  the  same  proportion.  1833  Marryat  P. 
Simple  xx,  O’Brien  . .  kept  his  left  aim  raised  in  equipoise. 


1857  H.  Reed  I^ect.  Eng.  Poets  vii.  257  The  beam  of  the 
balance  will  scarcely  be  moved  to  recover  its  equipoise. 

b.  in  immaterial  things  ;  esp.  intellectual,  moral, 
political,  or  social  forces  or  interests. 

1658  J.  Robinson  Stone  to  the  Altar  83  If  between  the 
weight  of  two  equal  Senses,  there  be  an  indistinguishable 
Equipoise.  1678  Norris  Coll.  Misc.  (1699)  117  So  great 
reason . .  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  [Des  Cartes’]  Philosophy 
in  an  equipoise  of  mind.  1759  Johnson  Idler  No.  83  P  4 
Sim  Scruple,  .lives  in  a  continual  equipoise  of  doubt.  1822 
De  Quincey  Confess.  (1862)  197  Opium  on  the  contrary 
communicates  serenity  and  equipoise  to  all  the  faculties. 

1858  Longf.  Birds  of  Passage,  Haunted  Houses,  Our  little 
lives  are  kept  in  equipoise  By  opposite  attractions  and 
desires.  1885  Stevenson  in  Contemp.  Re7>.  Apr.  550  Be¬ 
tween  the  implication  and  the  evolution  of  the  sentence 
there  should  be  a  satisfying  equipoise  of  sound. 

2.  A  counterpoise ;  a  balancing  or  equivalent 
force.  Chiefly  fig. 

1780  Sir  J.  Reynolds  Disc.  x.  (1876)  6  One  side  making 
almost  an  exact  equipoise  to  the  other.  1847  PE.  Quincey 
Sp.  Mil.  Nun  §  20  (1853)  65  Some  sort  of  equipoise  to  the 
wealth  which  her  daughter  would  bring.  <11862  Buckle 
Civiliz .  (1869)  III.  i.  43  The  equipoise  to  the  clergy  [i.e. 
the  aristocracy]  being  removed,  the  Church  became  so 
powerful. 

Equipoise  (rkwipoiz),  v.  Also  7  equipoyse, 
eequipoise.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trails.  To  serve  as  an  equipoise  to ;  to  counter¬ 
balance. 

1664  Power  Exp.  Philos,  ii.  105  A  Cylinder  of  that  weight 
does  just  eequipoise  the  Elastic  power  of  the  Ayr  without. 
1755  B.  Martin  Mag.  Arts  Sc.  264,  I  see  they  just  equi¬ 
poize  each  other.  1816  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XVI.  228  An 
opposition,  which,  till  then,  had  nearly  equipoised  the  weight 
of  the  ministry.  1856  Landor  A  nt.  <$•  Octav.  v.  39  No  Praise 
Can  equipoise  his  virtues.  1868  R.  Buchanan  Trag.  Dra¬ 
mas  Hist.,  Wallace  1.  vi,  On  yonder  bier  Lies  one  whose 
worth  to  equipoise  thy  master.  .Were  gossamer  to  gold. 

2.  To  place  or  hold  in  equipoise;  to  hold  (the 
mind)  in  suspense. 

<21764  Lloyd  Poems,  Actor,  A  whole  minute  equipois’d 
he  stands.  1804  Med.  Jml.  XII.  343  Regulating,  and 
equipoising  the  various  functions  of  the  animal  economy. 
1823  D’Israeli  Cur.  Lit.  (1858)  III.  355  He  had  to  equi¬ 
poise  the  opposite  interests  of  the  Catholics  and  the  Evan¬ 
gelists.  1887  J.  W.  Graham  Necera  11.  xxiv.  361  Suspicion 
and  dissimulation  equipoised  the  Imperial  mind  [Tiberius]. 

f  3.  intr.  To  balance  ivith.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1647  ^Vard  Simp.  Cobler  (1843)  85  Where  upper  things 
will  not  With  nether  equipoyse. 

Hence  E  quipoised ppl.  a.,  E  quipoising  vbl.  sb. 

a  1685  Let.  to  Dk.  York  in  5 th  Coll.  Papers  Pres.  Affairs 
(1688)  38,  I  am  a  dutiful  and  hearty  Lover  of  Monarchy  . . 
when  establish’d  on  such  an  Equi-pois’d  Basis  of  Wisdom  as 
ours  is.  1832  Carlyle  fas.  Carlyle  45  Mallets  and  irons 
hung  in  two  equipoised  masses  over  the  shoulder.  1854 
Scoffern  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  Chem.  6  The  beam  of  an  equi¬ 
poised  balance,  c  1790  Imison  Sch.  Art  I.  166  By  its  [the 
air’s  pressure]  . .  equipoising  . .  29  and  a  half  inches  of 
mercury. 

t  Equipoisure.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  prec.  + 
-URE.]  A  state  of  being  evenly  balanced. 

1683  Pettus  Fleta  Min.  11.  10  By  standing  in  an  Equi¬ 
poisure  or  not,  it  [the  tongue  of  this  Ballance]  doth  . .  tell 
you  the  difference  or  certainty  of  the  Weights. 

+  E'quipolle,  ct.  Obs.  rare~l.  [a.  OF.  equipol, 
shortened  form  of  equipollent :  see  Equipollent.] 
=  Equipollent  ;  equivalent. 

C1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  1.  exxi.  (1869)  64  The  whiche 
seyinge  in  singuler  may  wel  be  seid  equipolle  to  a  plurelle. 

Equipollence  (fkwiip^rlens).  Also  5  equi- 
polence,  8-9  eequipollence.  [a.  OF.  equipolence , 
mod.Fr.  equipollence ,  ad.  L.  xquipollentia,  f.  sequi- 
pollent-em  Equipollent.]  The  quality  of  being 
equipollent. 

1.  Equality  of  force,  power,  or  signification. 

_  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  iv.  xlix.  (1869)  199,  I  shal  fynde 
in  )?is  place  countrepeis  and  equipollence  of  ]>e  hegge  of 
penitence,  a  1528  Skelton  Poems  173  That  in  his  equi¬ 
pollence  He  judgeth  him  equivalent  With  God  Omnipotent. 
1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  Citic  of  God  242  Our  Commentators 
missed  to  make  a  large  discourse  of  aequipolences  in  this 
place.  1647  Power  of  the  Keys  iii.  35  The  equipollence  of 
the  word  Sacerdos  and  Episcopus  being  observed,  a  1691 
Boyle  Wks.  III.  612  These  phaenomena  do  much  depend 
upon  a  mechanical  aequipollence  of  pressure.  1867  Emerson 
Progr.  Culture  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  228  There  is  also  an 
equipollence  of  individual  genius  to  the  nation  which  it 
represents. 

2.  Logic.  An  equivalence  between  two  or  more 
propositions.  Cf.  Equipollent  3  c. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7078  Late  hym  study  in  equipolences. 
1563-87  Foxe  A.  M.  (1596)  1008/1  So  that  non  omnis, 
after  the  rule  of  equipollence,  should  be  taken  for  as  much 
as  nullus.  1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  313/2  Of 
Reciprocation  there  are  three  kinds  . .  the  third  . .  equipol¬ 
lence.  1725  Watts  Logic  11.  ii.  §  4  The  Conversion  and 
Opposition,  and  Equipollence  of  these  modal  Propositions. 
1851  M ansel  Proleg.  Log.  vi.  (i860)  220  The  equipollence 
in  somfe  Cases  can  only  be  determined  materially. 

Equipollency  (fkwiipp-lensi).  Also  7  mq-, 
equipollencie,  9  mquipollency.  [f.  Equipol¬ 
lent  :  see  -ency.] 

1.  Equivalence  in  signification,  authority,  efficacy, 
virtue,  etc.  Cf.  Equipollence  i. 

1623  Rowlandson  God's  Bless.  5  They  have  an  equipol¬ 
lency,  or  equall  weight,  with  the  plainest  precepts,  a  1638 
Mede  in  Spurgeon  Preas.  Dav.  Ps.  xl.  II.  273  What  equi¬ 
pollency  can  be  in  sense  between  these  two?  a  1691  Boyle 
Wks.  (1772)  III.  606  The  endeavours  of  the  one  and  the 


other  were  reduced  to  an  equipollency.  1869  M.  Arnold 
Cult.  <5*  An.  182  The  notion  of  this  sort  of  equipollency  in 
man’s  modes  of  activity. 

2.  Logic.  —  Equipollence  2. 

1652  Urquhart  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  190  The  equipollencie 
and  opposition  both  of  plaine  and  modal  enunciations.  1788 
Reid  Aristotle's  Log.  1.  §  4.  15  The  equipollency  of  propo¬ 
sitions  both  pure  and  modal.  1846  Mill  Logic  11.  i.  §  2 
Examples  of  aequipollency  or  equivalence  of  propositions. 

Equipollent  (fkwiipplent),  a.  and  sb.  Also 
5-7  equipolent,  (5-6  equypolent,  8  equippo- 
lent),  6-7  sequipol(l)ent.  [a.  OF.  equipolent 
(mod.F.  equipollent),  ad.  L.  xquipollent-em  of  equal 
value,  f.  x quits  equal  +  pollentem,  pr.  pple.  of 
pollere  to  be  strong.]  A.  adj. 

+  1.  Of  persons  :  Possessed  of  equal  power,  au¬ 
thority,  influence,  rank,  or  personal  capacity.  Obs. 

a  1420  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  2108  They  wolden  waite 
to  be  equipolent,  And  somewhat  more,  unto  her  husbondes. 
c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  <5*  Lim.  Mon.  (1714)  68  Ther  may  no 
gretter  Perill  growe  to  a  Prince,  than  to  have  a  Subgett 
equipolent  to  himself.  1548  Hall  Ch?'on.  (1809)  163  Fewe 
princes  . .  be  to  hym  comparable  or  equipollent.  1581  W. 
Stafford  Exam.  Compl.  i.  (1876)  22  Being  in  capacity  and 
memory  both  els  equipolent.  1824-9  Landor  Wks.  (1846)  I. 
303  A  maritime  power,  .equipollent  on  the  sea  with  France. 

2.  Of  things,  forces,  or  agencies  :  Equal  in  power, 
effectiveness,  or  validity. 

a  1420  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  xii.  5  The  thoughtfulle 
wight  is  vesselle  of  turment,  There  is  no  greef  to  hym  equi¬ 
pollent.  1471  Ripley  Comp.  Ale h.  vu.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652) 
170  After  thyne  Elements  be  made  equypolent.  1513 
Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  1.  291  Saynt  Mylgyde  the  thyrde, 
of  vertu  equypolent.  1607-12  Bacon  Ess.  Custom  §  Educ. 
(Arb.)  368  Votarie  resolucion  is  made  equipollent  to  Cus- 
tome.  1686  Boyle  Enq.  Notion  Nat.  143  The  Pressure  of 
the  Atmospheere,  and  the  resistence  of  the  Bubble  [were] 
by  Accident . .  near  aequipollent.  1802  Paley  Nat.  TJieol. 
ix.  (1819)  iii  By  the  aid  of  a  considerable  and  equipollent 
muscular  force.  1873  M.  Arnold  Lit.  <5*  Dogma  Introd.28 
To  regard  the  Bible.,  as  a  sort  of  talisman  ..  with  all  its 
parts  equipollent. 

3.  Identical  in  effect  or  result ;  practically  equi¬ 
valent. 

1664  Power  Exp.  Philos,  iii.  165  To  find  the  Longitude 
of  any  place,  or  some  thing  aequipollent  thereunto,  c  1730 
Berkeley  in  Fraser  Life  v.  180  The  divine  conservation 
is  equipollent  to  . .  a  continued  repeated  creation.  1790 
Wildbore  Spher.  Motion  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  530  An 
equipollent  parallelopipedon  which  shall  move  in  the  very 
same  manner  as  the  body.  1837-9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  I.  1. 
viii.  435  A  uniformity  of  measure,  which  the  use  of  nearly 
equipollent  feet  cannot  . .  be  thought  to  impair.  1846  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  Ne7u  Anal.  Log.  Forms  in  Logic  II.  (i860) 
260  The  equipollent  forms  of  Limitation  or  Inclusion,  and 
Exception.  1874  Sayce  Compar.  Philol .  vii.  292  Equipol¬ 
lent  conceptions  could  be  placed  side  by  side  in  apposition. 

b.  Of  expressions  or  symbols :  Equivalent  in 
meaning. 

15 77-87  Holinshed  Chron.  II.  13/1  The  Greeke  word  arrei- 
poKa  Aos  is  equipollent  to  Inept  us.  a  1619  Fotherby  Atheom. 
11.  iii.  §  1  (1622)  212  Two  Philosophical!  termes,  in  sense 
aequipollent  vnto  the  very  name  of  God.  1760  Swinton 
Coin  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  865  The  characters  . .  were  not 
precisely  the  same  with  those  of  the  equipollent  letters  used 
in  Umbria.  1858  Trench  Synon.  N.  T.  (1876)  299  ’Y nip 
shall  be  accepted  as  equipollent  with  aim. 

c.  In  Logic.  Said  esp.  of  propositions  which 
express  the  same  thing,  notwithstanding  formal 
diversity. 

1642  Sir  E.  Dering  Sp.  on  Rclig.  xv.  66  Indefinite  pro¬ 
positions  are  aequipollent  to  uniuersall.  1656  tr.  Hobbes' 
Elem.  Philos.  (1839)  4°  Equipollent  propositions,  .that  may 
be  reduced  purely  to  one  and  the  same  categorical  propo¬ 
sition.  1822  T.  Taylor  tr.  Apuleius  381  Every  proposition 
likewise,  if  it  assumes  in  the  beginning  a  negative  particle, 
becomes  its  equipollent  contradictory.  1846  Mill  Logic  11. 
i.  §  2  The  original  proposition,  .is  first  changed  into  a  pro¬ 
position  aequipollent  with  it. 

B.  sb.  Something  that  has  equal  power,  weight, 
effect,  importance,  or  significance  ;  an  equivalent. 

i6ix  Sclater  Key  (1629)  337  Are  they  not  equipollents  ? 
1612  —  Ministers  Portion  13  In  the  Apostles  Logicke, 
a  Priest  and  receiver  of  tithes  are  equipollents.  1671  True 
Nonconf.  280  Because  we  exactly  and  fully  do  the  equi¬ 
pollent.  1676  Marvell  Mr.  Smirke  30  What  is  Declared 
. .  is  the  very  Equipollent  of  what  the  Author  had  said. 
1819  Blackw.  Mag.  IV.  723  ‘Choice  set  terms’,  for  which 
there  is  absolutely  no  equipollent  in  any  of  the  other 
languages  of  Europe.  1858  Gladstone  Homer  I.  420  The 
word  ’A\atot  is  used  . .  as  the  simple  equipollent  of  Greek. 
1870  Bowen  Logic  v.  136  Its  logical  equipollent. 

Hence  Equipollentness  =  Equipollence  2. 

1736  in  Bailey. 

Equipollently  (fkwiip^/lentli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ly2.]  a.  With  equal  force  or  significance; 
synonymously.  +b.  Virtually;  by  means  of  equi¬ 
valent  expressions  ;  cf.  Equivalently  2,  3. 

1642  J.  Eaton  Honey -c .  Free  Just  if.  68  Both  expresly 
and  equipollently  . .  he  sees  no  sin  in  his  justified  children. 
I bid.  282  Evident  and  plaine,  both  expresly  and  equipol- 
lently  by  many  places  of  Scripture,  a  1677  Barrow  Wks. 
(1686)  II.  498  Both  phrases  [the  spirit  of  God  and  the 
power  of  God]  Saint  Paul  doth  equipollently  express  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  1817  G.  S.  Faber  Eight  Dissert. 
(1845)  II.  197  Using  the  two  terms,  Persians  and  Barbars, 
equipollently. 

Equiponderance  (/kwiipp-nderans).  ^Equi¬ 
ponderant  :  see  -ance.  Cf.  Fr.  equiponderance .] 
Equality  of  weight ;  equilibrium. 

1775  in  Ash.  1822  Blackw.  Mag.  XI.  155  Being,  as  it 
were,  originally  balanced  to  a  sort  of  equiponderance.  1833 
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J.  Holland  Mann/.  Metals  II.  287  The  equiponderance  of 
the  scales  may  remain  unaffected. 

Equipouderancy  (fkwijp^nderansi).  [f. 
Equiponderant  :  see  -ancy.]  =  prec. 

1710  Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  56.  2/1  An  Equiponderancy 
will  be  . .  caused.  1820  in  Jodrell  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Equiponderant  (fkwi,p£rnderant),  a .  and  sb. 
Also  7  equip onderent,  7-9  eequiponderant.  [ad. 
med.L.  xquiponderant-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  sequiponde - 
rare  :  see  next  vb.  Cf.  Fr.  equiponderant.] 

A.  adj 

1.  f  a.  Having  its  weight  equally  distributed  ; 
evenly  balanced,  f  b.  Of  equal  specific  gravity. 

C.  Of  equal  weight. 

a.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  II.  ii.  61  If  the  needle 
be  not  exactly  equiponderant,  that  end  which  is  a  thought 
too  light,  if  touched  becommeth  even. 

b.  1691  Ray  Creation  ( 1714)  26  May  serve  to  render  their 
Bodies  equiponderant  to  the  water.  1766  Amory  Life  J. 
Buncle  (1770)  IV.  100  To  make  gold,  other  metals  must  be 
rendered  equiponderant  to  it. 

C.  1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Meek,  xxxvi.  291  The 
quantity  of  Air  to  a  quantity  of  Water  equiponderant  thereto, 
is  as  1300  to  1.  1777  Shuckburgh  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVII. 
557  The  proportional  gravity  of  quicksilver  to  air  will  ex¬ 
press  inversely  the  length  of  two  equiponderant  columns  of  j 
these  fluids.  1821  J.  Q.  Adams  in  C.  Davies  Metr.  Syst. 
in.  (1871)  95  The  silver  penny  . .  to  which  32  kernels  of 
wheat  were  equiponderant  was  equal  to  22  £  grains  troy. 

2.  Of  immaterial  things :  a.  Of  equal  weight, 
importance,  force,  or  influence,  b.  Evenly  balanced. 

c  1630  Jackson  Creed  vi.  xi.  Wks.  1844  V.  290  In  a  measure 
equiponderent  to  their  weight  upon  our  souls.  1747  John¬ 
son  Plan  Eng.  Diet.  Wks.  IX.  172  The  equiponderant  au¬ 
thorities  of  writers  alike  eminent  for  judgment  and  accuracy. 
1833  Q.  Rev.  XLIX.  550  The  theory  of  three  distinct  and 
equiponderant  estates.  1882  Symonds  Animi  Figura  127 
Equiponderant  strife  'twixt  good  And  evil. 

B.  sb.  pL  Things  of  equal  weight. 

1852  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Discuss.  326  The  Treatise  on 
^Equiponderants  by  Archimedes. 

t  Equiponderate,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [ad-  med.L. 
xquiponderat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  xquipoiiderdre :  see 
next.]  Equal  iu  weight ;  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 
Const,  to,  with. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  II.  ii.  58  Iron  and  steel 
.  .in  long  wires  equiponderate  with  untwisted  silke  and  soft 
wax.  1674  Petty  Disc.  Dupl.  Proportion  49  If  1728  Mice 
were  equiponderate  to  one  Horse. 

fig .  1814  Scott  Wav.  xlvi,  Which  is  equiponderate  with 

our  vernacular  adage. 

Equiponderate  7kwi,pfrndennt),  v.  [f.  med. 

L.  xquiponderat -  ppl.  stem  of  xquipoiiderdre,  f. 
xquus  equal  +  ponderdre  to  weigh  ] 

f  1.  intr.  To  be  in  a  state  of  equipoise.  Const. 
to,  with.  Obs. 

1641  Wilkins  Math.  Magick  1.  iv.  (1648)  21  The  power 
that  doth  equiponderate  with  any  weight.  1672  —  Nat. 
Rclig.  11  The  evidence  on  each  side  doth  equiponderate. 
1682  Weekly  Mem.  Ingen.  355  When  bodies  do  equipon¬ 
derate  to  the  bulk  of  water  equal  to  them.  1710  Brit. 
Apollo  III.  No.  56.  2/1  They  Equiponderate.  1822  Imison 
Sc.  Sp  A  rt  (ed.  Webster)  I.  20  The  point  about  which  they 
would  equiponderate  or  rest  in  any  position. 

2.  trans.  To  counterpoise,  counterbalance. 

1661  Boyle  Spring  of  Air  il  ii.  (1682)  26  Till  it  is  come  to 
equiponderate  a  cylinder  of  Mercury  of  that  height.  1673 
Walker  Educ.  20  To  equiponderate  the  prejudices  of  plea¬ 
sure  and  interest.  1766  Amory  Life  J.  Biuicle  (1770]  IV. 
102  Both  equiponderate  (a  pound  suppose)  in  air.  1853  De 

Suincey  Autobiog.  Sk.  Wks.  I.  162  note y  Countervailing 
aims,  .had  far  more  than  equiponderated  the  declension. 

3.  trans.  To  put  into  a  well-balanced  condition. 

1810  (see  quot.  for  Equiponderated). 

Hence  Equip o'nderated,  Equiponderating 
ppl.  adjs . 

1810  A.  Knox  in  Bp.  Jcbb' s  Corr.  (1834)  II.  404  In  this 
obviously  measured  and  equiponderated  speech.  1691  Ed. 
Taylor  Behmeiis  Theos.  Philos.  163  The  Mean  of  Equi¬ 
ponderating  Solemnity  of  Humane  Creatures.  1879  G.  Mac¬ 
donald  Sir  Gibbie  III.  x.  167  His  equiponderating  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  place  of  misery. 

Equiponderation  ( D  k  wi  i  ppnd  er?  •  Jan ) .  [n.  of 
action  f.  med.L.  xquipoiiderdre  :  see  prec.  and  \ 
-  ation.  ]  The  action  or  process  of  making  equally 
balanced,  or  putting  in  equipoise ;  the  state  or 
condition  of  being  in  equipoise. 

1656  tr.  Hobbes ’  Elem.  Philos.  (1839)  331  Equiponderation 
is  when  the  endeavour  of  o«e  body,  which  presses  one  of 
the  beams,  resists  the  endeavour  of  another  body  pressing 
the  other  beam,  so  that  neither  of  them  is  moved.  1784  J. 
Barry  Led.  Art  iii  (1848)  129  The  anatomy  of  the  human 
body  . .  the  equiponderation  of  its  parts.  1874  Edin.  Rev. 
No.  285.  175  Equiponderation,  or  the  relation  of  equipoise 
and  balance. 

t  Equipo'nderous,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  eequi- 
ponderous.  [f.  Equi-  +  L.  pondus,  ponder-is 
weight  +  -ous.]  Of  equal  weight  or  specific  gravity ; 
Jig.  of  equal  authority. 

1656  8 x  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos. 

96  Being  ..  aequiponderous  to  a  Mercurial  Cylinder  of  28 
Inches.  1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  Nezu  Ijivent.  p.  xxvi,  His 
Character  justly  renders  him  aequiponderous  to  them  in 
Moral . .  Knowledge.  1729  H.  de  Saumarez  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXXVI.  54  To  make  it  equiponderous  with  the  Water. 
Hence  Equipo'nderousness.  1736  in  Bailey. 
t  Equipondious,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  xqui- 
pcndi-uni  equality  of  weight  (f.  xquus  equal  + 
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pond-us  weight)  +  -OUS.]  Having  equal  weight 
on  both  sides  ;  nicely-balanced. 

16 61  Glanvill  Vanity  Dogm.  228  The  Scepticks  affected 
an  indifferent  equipondious  neutrality.  1775  in  Ash.  1846 
in  Worcester  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Equipotency.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  next :  see 
-ency.J  The  condition  of  being  equally  powerful. 

1658  Fulness  of  Christ  137  The  union  is  not  by  means  of 
exequation  or  equipotency  [ printed  equipatency]. 

Equipotent  (/kwi'pJtent),  a.  rare.  [f.  EquI- 
+  Potent.]  Equally  powerful. 

1875  Contemp.  Rer\  XXVII.  85  Nor  am  I  speaking  of 
cases  where  it  is  clear  that  one  of  the  qualities  has  over¬ 
powered  the  other,  but  of  instances  where  they  appear 
equipotent. 

Equipotential  (fJcwiiptrte’nJal),  a.  [f.  Equi- 

+  Potential.] 

f  1.  Of  equal  power  or  authority.  Obs. 
a  1678  Woodhead  Holy  Living^  1688)  56  Not  equipotential, 
or  independent  one  of  another. 

2.  Physics.  Of  points  :  In  which  the  potential  of 
a  force  is  the  same.  Of  lines,  surfaces,  etc. :  In 
which  the  potential  is  constant  at  all  points. 
Equipotential  function  :  one  which  expresses  the 
conditions  of  equality  of  potential. 

1880  Nature  XXI.  361  A  disk,  through  which  an  electric 
current  was  passing  until  two  nearly  equipotential  points 
were  found.  1880  Athenaeum  13  Nov.  644/1  Equipotential 
lines  in  a  plate.  1881  Maxwell  Eledr.  $Mag7i.  I.  14  When 
a  potential  function  exists,  surfaces  for  which  the  potential 
is  constant  are  called  Equipotential  surfaces.  1882  Minchin 
Unipl.  Kinemat.  228  Equipotential  and  flow  functions. 

Equipped  fkwi'pt},///.  a.  [f.  Equip  v.  +  -ed  1 .] 
In  senses  of  the  vb. 

1838  Lytton  Leila  11.  ii,  The  best  equipped  was  conducted 
by  the  Marquess  de  Villena.  1866  Alger  Solit .  Nat.  $ 
Man  11. 69  The  penalty  affixed  to  supremely  equipped  souls. 

t  Equippee,  Her.  Obs.  Also  8  equippd. 
[ad.  F.  eqtnpe ,  pa.  pple.  of  cquiper .  See  Equip  v.~\ 
(See  quots.) 

1731  Bailey  vol.  II,  Equippe  signifies  a  knight  equipped, 
i.  e.  armed  at  all  points.  1751  in  Chambers  Cycl.  1775 
Ash,  Equippee. 

Equipper  (/kwi-pa.i).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er  L]  One 
who  equips ;  one  who  fits  out  (a  ship,  etc.). 

1864  Ld.  Bramwell  in  Morning  Star  12  Jan.,  The  mis¬ 
demeanour  is  committed .  .according  to  the  intent,  not  of 
the  equipper,  but  of  his  customer. 

Equipping  (Jkwi'piq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Equip. 

1704  Collect.  Voy.  (Churchill)  III.  740/1  The  Governour 
was  busy  in  equipping  of  Men  of  War.  1790  Beatson 
Nav.  <5*  Mil.  Mem.  I.  337  The  equipping  of  two  such  arma¬ 
ments,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  British  Ministry. 
1799  Nelson  28  Nov.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845I  IV.  118  Our 
Ships  off  Malta,  .will  want  a  complete  equipping. 

%  Used  gerundially  with  omission  of  in. 

1681  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1677/1  The  rest  of  the  Ships  that 
are  Equipping  at  Thoulon.  1772-84  Cook  Voy.  (1790)  I. 
Introd.  11  The  Endeavour  was  equipping  for  a  voyage  to 
the  South  Seas.  1810  Naval  Citron.  XXIII,  113  In  the 
basin . .  were  seven  two-deckers  equipping. 

Equiprobabilism,  -producing,  -radial, 
-radical :  see  Equi-  pref. 

Equirotal  (fkwi|r<?u-tal),  a.  [f.  Equi-  +  L.  rota 
wheel  +  -al.] 

1.  Having  the  fore  and  hind  wheels  of  equal 
diameter. 

1839  Sat.  Mag.  Suppl.  Aug.  88/1  The  first  equirotal  car¬ 
riage  thus  made  was  a  phaeton.  1843  fml.  R.  Agric.  Soc. 
IV.  11.  492  His  spring-waggon  on  the  equirotal  cross-lock 
principle.  1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal.  103/2  Ambulance 
wagon,  complete  with  new  pattern  stretchers,  equirotal, 

I  lockunder,  converted. 

2.  ‘  Having  equal  rotation.’  In  mod.  Diets. 
Equisegmental :  see  Equi-  pref. 
Equisetaceous  (elcwiis/t^-Jas),  a.  Bot.  [f. 

mod.L.  equisetdee-x  +  -OUS :  see  Equisetum  and 
-aceous.]  Belonging  to  the  order  Equisetacex. 

1867  J.  Hogg  Microsc.  I.  ii.  133  Siliceous  crystals  in  the 
epidermis  of  equisetaceous  plants. 

Equisetic  (ekwisTtik),  a.  Client,  [f.  Equiset¬ 
um  +  -10.]  Derived  from  Equisetnm.  Equisetic 
acid,  obtained  from  Equisetum  fluviatile,  is  now 
known  to  be  identical  with  Aconitic  acid. 

1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  54  When  malic  acid 
is  distilled  at  the  temperature  of  3490,  it  is  resolved  into 
water,  and  two  pyro-acids,  which  are  isomeric.  These  acids 
have  been  distinguished  by  the  names  of  equisetic  or  maleic, 
and  fumaric  or  paramaleic  acid.  1876  Harley  in  Koyle’s 
Mat.  Med.  771  Aconitia  is  combined  in  the  root  with  aco¬ 
nitic  or  equisetic  acid. 

Equisetiform  (ekwisTtif(5im),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
Equiset-um  +  -(i)fobm.]  Having  the  form  of  an 
Equisetum.  • 

1847  in  Craio  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Equisetum  ekwisrtsm).  Bot.  PI.  equisetums, 
-a.  [a.  L.  equisetum  (more  correctly  equisxtuni), 

f.  equus  horse  +  sxta  bristle.]  A  genus  of  plants 
called  popularly  Horsetail  or  Mare’s-tail ;  the 
typical  genus  of  the  N.O.  Equisetacex. 

1830  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  I.  101  The  fossil  ferns,  equiseta, 
and  other  plants  of  the  coal  strata.  1847  Darwin  in  Life  4* 
Lett.  (1887)  I.  360  His  oolitic  upright  Equisetums  are 
dreadful  for  my  submarine  flora.  1873  Dawson  Earth  y 
Man  vi.  129  Mares’  Tails  or  Equisetums. 


EQUITATION. 

Equisized  :  see  Eqvx- pref 
t  E’quison  x.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  sequison.  [ad. 
L.  xquison-us  adj ,  f.  xqui-  (see  Equi-)  +  son-us 
sounding.]  (See  quot.) 

1609  YdoMiKsm  Ornith.  Microl.  79  Aequisons  are  those 
[notes],  which  being  stroke  together,  make  one  sound  of  2. 

Equison2.  nonce  -wd.  [ad.  L.  equisdn-em 
groom,  stable-boy,  f.  equus  horse.]  A  groom  ;  a 
horse-jockey. 

1824-8  Landor  Intag.  Conv.  (1846)  I.  13  Newmarket,  the 
competitors  at  its  games,  their  horses,  their  equisons  and 
colours. 

Equisouance  (rkwisumnans).  Ancient  Music. 
[f.  as  next:  see-ANCE;  cf.  Fr.  equisonnancef\  The 
fact  of  being  equisonant ;  the  concord  of  octaves. 
1819  In  Rees  Cycl.  1838  In  Smart;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Equisonant  (i"kwis0u-naht),rt.  Ancient  Music. 
[f.  Equi-  +  Sonant  ;  after  L.  xquisonus :  see 
Equison1.]  Consonant  in  the  octave. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Equisufficiency  :  see  Equi-  pref. 

Equitable  (e’kwitab’l),  a.  [a.  Fr.  equitable ,  f. 
equite  Equity.] 

1.  Characterized  by  equity  or  fairness,  a.  Of 
actions,  arrangements,  decisions,  etc. :  That  is  in 
accordance  with  equity ;  fair,  just,  reasonable. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  To  Rdr.  a  5  b,  The  equitable 
considerations  and  candour  of  reasonable  mindes.  1649  Crom¬ 
well  Lett.  15  Apr.  (Carlyle^,  Both  my  paper,  .and  yours  of 
the  28th  do  in  all  literal  and  all  equitable  construction 
agree.  1654  True  State  Commonw.  11  To  interpose  upon 
the  same  equitable  grounds.  1769  Robertson  Chas.  Vy 
III.  xi.  306  He  might  compel  Charles  to  accept  of  an  equit¬ 
able  peace.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  v.  466  To 
take  the  lands,  .under  an  equitable  valuation.  1856  Froude 
Hist.  E)ig.  <1858)  I.  iv.  296  Their  punishment,  if  tyrannical 
in  form,  was  equitable  in  substance. 

b.  Of  persons  :  Guided  by  principles  of  equity, 
displaying  a  spirit  of  equity;  unbiased,  impartial, 
can  did.  N  ow »rare. 

1682  Burnet  Rights  Princes  viii.  296  Equitable  Judges 
would  acknowledg  that  he  had  reason  of  his  side.  1690 
Boyle  Chr.  Virtuoso  1.  Pref.  2,  I  hope  the  Equitable  Reader 
will  not  expect  to  find  every  Subject  ..  fully  Treated  of. 
1793  T.  Beddoes  Math.  Evid.  153  Nor  will  any  equitable 
critic  . .  dwell  a  moment  upon  this  charge.  1875  Manning 
Mission  H.  Ghost  vi.  165  The  more  severe  we  are  to  our 
own  faults,  the  more  gentle  and  equitable  we  shall  be  to  the 
faults  of  others. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  department  of  jurisprudence 
called  Equity.  Of  rights,  claims,  etc.:  Valid  in 
( equity  ’  as  distinguished  from  ‘  law  \ 

a  1720  Sheffield  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Wks.  (1753)  II.  105  They 
could  make  me  no  legal  title,  .and  I  have  only  an  equitable 
one  to  depend  on.  1818  Cruise  Digest  I.  225  A  trust  estate 
.  .is  good  as  an  equitable  jointure.  1845  Polson  in  Encycl. 
Metrop.  856/1  In  Demerara,  Berbice,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
etc. . .  the  supreme  courts  are  courts  of  equitable  as  well  as 
legal  jurisdiction.  1876  Digby  Real  Prop.  vii.  §  4.  337  The 
legal  estate  is  vested  in  the  trustee,  in  trust  for  the  cestui 
que  trust,  who  has  the  equitable  estate. 

Equitableness  (e-kwitablnes).  [f.  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  equitable. 

1643  Nethersole  Proj.  for  Peace  (1648)  5  The  justice  or 
equitablenesse  of  any .  .Article  of  the  Project.  1797  Hist. 
in  Aim.  Reg.  74/2  The  public  would  give  them  credit  for  its 
equitableness.  1882  Miss  Braddon  Mt.  Royal  III.  iv.  77 
He  was  so  thoroughly  assured  as  to  the  perfect  equitable¬ 
ness  of  the  transaction. 

Equitably  (e’kwilabli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ly -.]  In  an  equitable  manner ;  according  to  the 
rules  of  equity,  in  a  spirit  of  fairness. 

1663  Charleton  Chor.  Gigan.  7  And  equitably  examined 
the  probability.  1736  Butler  Anal.  n.  vi.  Wks.  1874  L  232 
No  more  [will]  be  required  of  any  one,  than  what  might 
have  been  equitably  expected  of  him.  1839  James  Louis 
XIV,  III.  343  Acting  equitably  towards  the  unoffending 
peasantry  of  another  nation.  1872  Yeats  Growth  Comm. 
249  He.  .distributed  the  imposts  more  equitably. 

Equitangential :  see  Equi-  pref. 

Equitant  (e-kwitant),  a.  [ad.  L.  equitant-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  equitare  to  ride,  f.  equit-em  (nom. 
eques )  horseman,  f.  equus  horse.] 

+  1 .  Riding  on  horseback.  Obs.—  0 

1840  in  Smart. 

2.  (See  quot.  1880.) 

1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  260  Crocus  leaves  are  not 
equitant.  1880  Gray  Struct.  Bot.  iv.  136  Equitant,  where 
leaves  override,  the  older  successively  astride  the  next 
younger. 

f  Equitate  (e'kwftrit),  v.  rare—1,  bombastic. 
[f.  L.  equitdt-  ppl.  stem  of  equitare :  see  prec.] 
iulr.  To  ride. 

1708  Motteux  Rabelais  (1737)  V.  232  To  which  we  equi¬ 
tate  with  Maturation. 

Equitation  (ekwit^i  jan).  Also  6  equitacion. 
[ad.  L.  equitation-em,  n.  of  action  f.  equitare  : 
see  Equitant.  Cf.  Fr.  Equitation .]  The  action, 
art,  or  habit  of  riding  on,  or  as  on,  horseback  ; 
horsemanship. 

1562  Bulleyn  Side  Men  67b,  Equitacion.  .must  be  used 
upon  a  soft  easie  goyng  horse.  1771  Gibbon  Let.  Misc. 
Wks.  1796  I.  443, 1  have  got  a  droll  little  poney,  and  intend 
to  renew  the  long  forgotten  practice  of  equitation.  1833 
Refill.  Instr.  Cavalry  1.  39  Military  Equitation  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts.  1845  Stocqueler  Ilandbk.  Brit. 
India  (1854)  32  Witching  the  world  with  noble  equitation. 
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1870  Lowell  Among  my  Bks .  Ser.  1.  (1873)  116  Broomsticks 
..the  canonical  instruments  of  their  nocturnal  equitation, 
b.  An  excursion,  a  ride  on  horseback. 

1728  Let.  in  Nichols  lllustr.  Lit.  Hist.  IV.  407  (L.),  I 
have  lately  made  a  few  rural  equitations  to  visit  some  seats, 
gardens,  etc.  1851  Carlyle  Sterling.  111.  ii.  (1872)  179  Ster¬ 
ling  was  at  his  poetisings  and  equitations  again. 

Equitative  (e’kwit^tiv).  [f.  L.  e  quit  at-  (sec 
Equitate)  +  -ive.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  equitation. 

1855  Chamb.  Jml.  IV.  35  A  whole  legion  of  spectacles, 
warlike,  gymnastic,  legerdemain,  equitative,  and  equivocal. 

Equitemporaiieous :  see  Equi- pref. 

Equity  (e  kwiti).  Forms  :  4-6  equite,  -yte, 

(4  equitee,  -ytee,  -ytie,  5  eqwyte),4~7  equitie, 

(6  eequitie,  -ity),  6  equity,  [a.  OF.  cquiti  = 
Fr.  equitat,  Sp.  cquidad ,  It.  cquiti ),  ad.  L.  ivqui- 
tdl-em ,  f.  at  quits  even,  fair.] 

I.  In  general. 

1.  The  quality  of  being  equal  or  fair ;  fairness, 
impartiality ;  evenhanded  dealing. 

The  L.  .rquitas  was  somewhat  influenced  In  meaning  by 
being  adopted  as  the  ordinary  rendering  of  Or.  tirietKcta 
(see  Ehky),  which  meant  reasonableness  and  moderation  in 
the  exercise  of  one’s  rights,  and  the  disposition  to  avoid  in¬ 
sisting  on  them  too  rigorously.  An  approach  to  this  sense 
is  found  in  many  of  the  earlier  Eng.  examples. 

c  1315  Shoreham  154  Thethyshys  pryvete  Of  hvs  domes 
in  equyte.  1382  Wyclif  Mat.  ii.  6  In  equitee  he  walkidc  with 
me.  c  1425  NVyntoun  Cron.  vii.  x.  401  Be  justys  he  gave 
and  eqwyte  Til  ilke  man,  J>at  his  suld  Ge.  1477  Earl  Rivers  j 
(Caxton)  Dictes  6  a,  He  [God]  shal  juge  you  in  equite. 
1535  Coverdale  Job  xxix.  14  Equity  was  my  crowne.  1588 
J.  Udall  Diotrephes  (Arb.)  ig  Weigh  it  in  the  ballance  of 
equitie.  1611  Bible  Transl.  Pref.  10  They  can  with  no 
show  of  equity  challenge  vs  for  changing  and  correcting. 
1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duci.  Dubit.  in.  vi.  §  1.  399  Not  to  punish 
any  man  more  than  the  law  compels  us;  that’s  equity. 
1673  Rules  of  Civility  (ed.  2)  141  The  person  of  honour  is  m 
equity  to  go*  in  first.  1759  Robertson  Hist.  Scot.  II.  vm.  I 
32  These  princes  readily  acknowledged  the  equity  of  his  j 
claim,  a  1832  Mackintosh  Rcvol.  Wks.  18^6  II.  158  Those 
principles  of  equity  and  policy  on  which  religious  liberty  is 
founded.  1870  Lowell  Amoitg  my  Bk*  Ser.  1.  (1873^  257 
There  is  a  singular  equity  and  absence  .of  party  passion. 

2.  cotter.  What  is  fair  and  right ;  something  that 
is  fair  and  right,  rarely  in  pi. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Bocth.  iv.  vi.  144  Amonges  J>ise  Jm-ges 
sittej>he  heye  makere.  .to  don  equite.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI. 

B.  xix.  305  He  dede  equite  to  alle  euene  forth  his  powere. 
1483  Caxton  Cato  A  viij,  That  he  may  do  equyte  andjustyce. 
1875  Manning  Mission  H.  Ghost  x.  267  The  equities  which 
we  owe  to  our  neighbour. 

II.  In  Jurisprudence. 

3.  The  recourse  to  general  principles  of  justice 
(the  naturalis  acquit  as  of  Roman  jurists)  to  correct 
or  supplement  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Equity 
of  a  statute  :  the  construction  of  a  statute  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  reason  and  spirit,  so  as  to  make  it  apply 
to  cases  for  which  it  does  not  expressly  provide. 

1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  6  a,  They  bee  taken  by  the 
equitie  of  the  statute.  1642  Perkins  Prof.  Bk.  iv.  §  270. 
120  Such  Assettsare  not  taken  by  the  equitie  of  the  Statute 
of  Gloucester.  1858  Ld.  St.  Leonards  Handy  Bk.  Prop. 
Law  ii.  3  Chancellors,  .moderated  the  rigour  of  the  law  ac¬ 
cording  . .  to  equity. 

4.  In  England  (hence  in  Ireland  and  the  United 
States),  the  distinctive  name  of  a  system  of  law 
existing  side  by  side  with  the  common  and  statute 
law  (together  called  ‘  law  ’  in  a  narrower  sense), 
and  superseding  these,  when  they  conflict  with  it. 

The  original  notion  was  that  of  sense  3,  a  decision  ‘  in 
equity’  being  understood  to  be  one  given  in  accordance  with 
natural  justice,  in  a  case  for  which  the  law  did  not  provide 
adequate  remedy,  or  in  which  its  operation  would  have 
been  unfair.  These  decisions,  however,  were  taken  as  pre¬ 
cedents,  and  thus  ‘equity'  early  became  an  organized 
system  of  rules,  not  less  definite  and  rigid  than  those  of 
‘  law  ’ though  the  older  notion  long  continued  to  survive 
in  the  language  of  legal  writers,  and  to  some  extent  to 
influence  the  practice  of  equity  judges.  In  England,  equity 
was  formerly  administered  by  a  special  class  of  tribunals, 
of  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  chief  ;  but  since  1873 
all  the  branches  of  the  High  Court  administer  both  ‘  law  ’ 
and  ‘  equity  ’,  it  being  provided  that  where  the  two  differ, 
the  rules  of  equity  are  to  be  followed.  Nevertheless, 
the  class  of  cases  formerly  dealt  with  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  are  still  reserved  to  the  Chancery  Division  of 
the  High  Court. 

1591  Lambarde  Arch.  (1635)  46  And  likewise  in  his  Court 
of  Equitie  he  doth,  .cancel!  and  shut  up  the  rigour  of  the 
generall  Law.  Ibid.  58  The  Iustices  should  informe  him 
[the  King]  of  the  Law,  and  the  Chancellor  of  Equitie.  1745 
De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman  II.  xxxix.  116  He  will  always 
have  the  worst  of  it  in  equity,  whatever  he  may  have  at 
common  law.  1765-9  Blackstone  Comm.  (J.),  In  the  court 
of  Chancery  there  are  two  distinct  tribunals*,  the  one 
ordinary,  being  a  court  of  common  law  ;  the  other  extra¬ 
ordinary,  being  a  court  of  equity.  1832  Austin  Jurispr. 
(1879)  !•  4°  Equity  sometimes  signifies  a  species  of  law. 
1853  Wharton  Pa.  Digest  708  Equity  will  grant  relief  when 
.  .a  contract  is  made  under  a  mistake.  1858  Ld.  St.  Leon¬ 
ards  Handy  Bk.  Prop.  Law  ii.  3  There  are  settled  and  in¬ 
violable  rules  of  equity,  which  require  to  be  moderated  by 
the  rules  of  good  conscience. 

b.  Defined  so  as  to  include  other  systems  ana¬ 
logous  to  this ;  c.  g.  the  prxtorium  jus  of  the 
Romans. 

x86i  Maine  Anc.  Taw  ii.  (1870)  28  What  I  call  equity.  , 
any  body  of  rules  existing  by  the  side  of  the  original  civil 
law,  founded  on  distinct  principles  and  claiming  incidentally 
to  supersede  the  civil  law  in  virtue  of  a  superior  sanctity 
inherent  in  those  principles. 


5.  An  equitable  right,  i.  e.  one  recognizable  by  a 
court  of  equity.  Often  in  pi. 

a  1626  Bacon  Max.  Uses  Com.  Law  65  Upon  which 
agreement  in  Writing,  there  ariseth  an  Equitie  or  Honestie, 
that  the  land  should  goe  according  to  those  agreements. 
1826  30  Kent  Comm.  II.  1 18  The  wife’s  equity  to  a  suitable 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  herself  and  her  children. 
1844  Williams  Real  Prop.  (ed.  12)  177  Incidental  equities 
are  also  to  be  recognized  by  the  courts  respectively^  and 
every  judge  thereof.  1883  Sir  E.  E.  Kay  in  Law  Times 
Rep.  XLIX.  77/2  It  was  hardly  said  that  he  was  entitled  to 
any  charge,  or  lien,  or  equity  on  this  particular  fund. 

b.  Equity  of  redemption  :  the  right  which  a 
mortgagor  who  has  in  law  forfeited  his  estate  has  of 
redeeming  it  within  a  reasonable  time  by  payment 
of  the  principal  and  interest.  Equity  to  a  settle¬ 
ment  :  a  wife  s  equitable  right  to  have  settled  upon 
her  any  properties  coming  to  her  after  marriage. 

1712  Arbuthnot  John  Bull  67  But  has  not  Esquire  South 
the  equity  of  redemption  ?  1767  Blackstone  Contm.^  II.  159 
This  reasonable  advantage,  allowed  to  mortgagors,  is  called 
the  equity  of  redemption.  1858  Ld.  St.  Leonards  Handy 
Bk.  Prop.  Law  xiv.  92  Twenty  years’  adverse  possession,  by 
a  person  claiming  the  equity  of  redemption,  will  bar  the 
rightful  owner. 

0.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  equity -bar,  court ,  judge , 
- lawyer .  Also  equity- draughtsman,  a  barrister 
who  draws  pleadings  in  equity. 

a  1832  Bentham  Justice  Codtfic.  Petit.  Wks.  1843  V. 
484  Turn  first  to  the  self-styled  equity  courts. 

+  Equivale,  v .  Obs.  [ad.  Fr.  Equival-oir,  ad. 
late  L.  sequivale-re,  f.  eequus  equal  +  vale-re  to  be 
strong.]  trans.  a.  To  provide  an  equivalent  for. 
b.  To  be  equivalent  to.  rare. 

1608  [S.  Hikron]  Defence  III.  30  Sociall  admission  to  the 
Lords  table,  .is  equivaled  &  sufficiently  supplyed,  in  that. . 
ye  partake  of  the  deinties.  1659  Fuller  App.  Inf.  Innoc. 
II.  98  Such  participles  equivale  infinitives.  1695  Kennett 
Par.  Antiq.  App.  685  The  English  addition  Field  equivaling 
the  Greek  Niky). 

Equivalence  (*kwi*val£ns),  sb.  Also7eequi- 
valence.  [a.  F.  Equivalence ,  ad.  med.L.  acquiva- 
lentia ,  f.  equivalent -cm  Equivalent.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  equivalent ;  equality 
of  value,  force,  importance,  significance,  etc. 

4x541  Wyatt  Poet.  Wks.  (1861)  203  When  he  weigheth 
the  fault  and  recompense,  Hc..findeth  plain  Atween  them 
two  no  whit  equivalence.  1590  Greene  Fr.  Bacon  Wks. 
(ed.  Dyce)  171/2  Have  you  courted  and  found  Castile  fit 
To  answer  England  in  equivalence?  1652  Wadsworth 
tr.  Sandoval's  Civ.  Wars  Spain  212  In  satisfaction  or 
equivalence  thereof,  hee  might  allow  a  pension  or  stipend 
to,  etc.  1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  476/1  ./Equi¬ 
valence  we  call  an  equality  as  to  Belief  or  Unbelief.  1677 
Hale  Print.  Orig.  Man.  1.  ii.  53  No  Organs  ..which  are 
wanting  in  the  constitution  of  the  humane  Body,  at  least  in 
substance  and  equivalence.  1690  Norris  Beatitudes  (1694) 
I.  214  Tho  there  be  no  Proportion  of  Equivalence  between 
our  best  Works  and  the  Rewards  of  Heaven.  1847  Lewes 
Hist.  Philos.  (1867)  I.  Introd.  63  The  whole  stress  of  Verifi¬ 
cation  consists  in  reducing  propositions  to  identity  or  equi¬ 
valence.  1870  Bowen  Logic  viii.  250  It  brings  to  light  very 
clearly  the  virtual  equivalence  of  those  moods  in  the  several 
Figures.  1890  Times  4  Jan.  9/2  Gold  and  silver  will,  .assume 
equivalence  at  the  ratio  the  Act  names. 

b.  Physics.  Equality  of  energy  or  effect. 

1842  Grove  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  (ed.  6)  61  The  relation  is 
not  a  relation  of  simple  mechanical  equivalence.  1878  Tait 
&  Stewart  Unseen  Univ.  iii.  112  But  the  exact  and  formal 
enuntiation  of  the  equivalence  of  heat  and  work .  .was  given 
by  Davy  in  1812. 

c.  Equivalence  of  force  :  the  doctrine  that  force 
of  one  kind  becomes  transformed  into  force  of 
another  kind  of  the  same  value.  Cf.  Conservation 
of  energy ,  Energy  6. 

1871  Tyndall  Fragm.  Sc.  (ed.  6)  II.  xiv.  348  No  engine. . 
can  evade  this  law  of  equivalence,  or  perform  on  its  own 
account  the  smallest  modicum  of  work.  1863  B.  Stewart 
Consent  Force  viii.  205  The  doctrine  called^ the  correlation, 
persistence,  equivalence,  transmutability,  indestructibility 
of  force. 

2.  Chem.  The  doctrine  that  differing  fixed  quan¬ 
tities  of  different  substances  are  1  equivalent*  in 
chemical  combinations. 

1880  tr.  Wurtz  Atom.  Th.  76  He  mentions  polybasic acids 
as  forming  an  exception  to  the  theory  of  equivalence. 

+  Equivalence,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec.  sb  ] 
trans.  To  balance,  serve  as  equipoise  to. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  i.  3  Whether  the  resist¬ 
ibility  of  his  reason  did  not  equivalence  the  facility  of  her 
seduction. 

Equivalency  (ikwrvalensi).  [ad.  L.  wqui- 
valcntia  :  see  Equivalence  sb.  and  -ency.] 

1.  =  Equivalence  i. 

*535  Bp.  Salisbury  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App.  lxi.  150 
Your  letter  . .  having  the  equivalency  of  a  inhibition.  16x4 
Selden  Titles  Hon.  199  Dux  and  Comes  Britannia;,  of 
whose  equiualencie  in  ancient  time,  alreadic.  1674  Petty 
Disc.  Dufil.  Proportion  38  The  one  to  measure  the  velocity 
of  the  Wind,  and  the  other  its  Power  or  Equivalency  to 
Weight,  a  \6yq  Barrow  Sernt.  (1810^  I.  159  We  have  re¬ 
demption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  Sins  ;  which 
argueth  the  equivalency  of  these  terms.  X737  L.  Clarke 
Hist.  Bible  (17 40)  II.  v.  126  He  promises  them  the  reward 
of  an  hundredfold  by  way  of  comfort  and  equivalency.  X803 
Edin.  Re v,  III.  237  Money  only  serves  as  a  measure  of 
equivalency,  not  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  1821  I  bid. 
XXXV.  432  By  means  of  which  alone  the  equivalency  of 
dactyls  and  spondees  could  ever  be  established.  1864  Huxley 
Conipar.  Anat.  v.  8«;  Leave  aside  altogether  the  question  of 
the  equivalency  of  these  groups. 


b.  Physics.  =  Equivalence  i  b. 

1866  Intcll.  Obscrv.  No.  54.  454  This  equivalency  of  heat 
and  mechanical  force. 

2.  Chem.  =  Equivalence  2. 

1869  Mrs.  Somerville  Molec.  Sc.  1.  iii.  106  And  thus 
chemical  equivalency  extends  to  them. 

3.  Geol.  Of  strata ;  Correspondence  in  serial 
order  and  characteristics. 

1853  G.  Tate  Addr.  Berwick.  Naturalists'  Club ,  Fossil- 
iferous  beds  . .  furnish  interesting  evidence  as  to  .age  and 
equivalency.  X862  Dana  Man.  Geol.  203  {title)  Reality  of 
the  Primordial  or  Potsdam  Period  in  America,  and  its 
equivalency  with  the  European. 

f  4.  An  equivalent,  a  substitute.  Obs. 

1698  Norris  Pract.  Disc.  (1707)  IV.  84  A  Vicarious  Punish¬ 
ment,  not  a  rigid  Satisfaction,  but  an  Equivalency.  1705 
Col.  Rec.Penn.  II.  105  Will  prove  a  sufficient  Equivalency. 

Equivalent  (/’kwivalent),  a.  and  sb.  Forms: 
6-7  eque-,  equivolent(e,  6  equyvalent,  7-8 
(equivalent,  5-  equivalent,  [ad.  late  L.  cequi- 
valcnt-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  wquivalerc,  f.  sequus  equal 
+  valcre  to  be  powerful,  to  be  worth.  Cf.  Fr. 
Equivalent.]  A.  adj.  Equal  in  value,  power,  efficacy, 
or  import.  Const,  to,  +  with,  +  for  or  simply. 

+  1.  Of  persons  or  things:  Equal  in  power,  rank, 
authority,  efficacy,  or  excellence.  Obs. 

c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  fy  Lint .  Mon.  (1714)  67  The  Kyng 
of  Scotts.  .put  out  of  the.  .Lond,  the  Erles  Dowglas,  whose 
Lyvelood  and  Myght  was  nerehand  equivalent  to  his  owne. 
1513  Bradshaw  St.  Wcrburge  1.  803  Equyualent  to  Ruth 
she  was  in  huinylyte.  X53X  Elyot  Gov.  i.  xiv,  At  the 
laste  we  shulde  haue  . .  publike  weale  equiualent  to  the 
grekes  or  Romanes.  X568  Grafton  Citron.  II.  437  The 
Duke  of  Burgoyn  . .  thinking  no  man  eyther  in  aucthoritie 
or  blood  equyvalent  tohimselfe.  .tooke  upon  him  the  whole 
rule  and  governaur.ee  of  the  realme.  1597  Bacon  Cottiers 
Good  Evill  v.  (Arb.)  146  Fraunce..was  equiualent  with 
them  all,  and  beside  more  compacted  and  vnited.  x6ox 
Holland  Pliny  II.  x6i  The  oile  of  the  Lentiske  .. 
were  a;quiualent  eucry  way  to  oile-rosat,  but  that  it  is 
found  to  be  more  astringent.  1608  Shaks.  Per.  v.  i.  92 
Ancestors  Who  stood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings.  1655 
Let.  in  Hartlib  Ref.  Commonw.  Bees  25  As  to  Medicinal 
virtue  a;quivalent,  if  not  exceeding  the  other.  1657 Burtons 
Diary  { 1828)  11.88  Certainly  their  authority  was  equivalent 
with  yours.  X667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  609  No  Fair  to  thine 
Equivalent  or  second,  a  1687  Petty  Pol.  Arith.y  (1691)1 
A  small  Country  and  few  People  may  be  equivalent  in 
Wealth  and  Strength  to  a  far  greater  People  and  Territory. 

+  2.  Occasional  uses.  a.  Of  songs  :  ?  Concor¬ 
dant.  b.  Correspondent,  proportioned  to.  Obs. 

15x3  Bradshaw  St.  Werlmrge  1.  3107  Syngynge  full 
swetely  theyr  songes  equyualent.  1560  Holland  Crt.  Venus 
1.  703  It  is  Equiualent  To  all  ressoun . .  That  thy  mater.. 
I  tak  on  hand. 

3.  Equal  in  value.  Now  only  in  more  restricted 
uses :  ( a )  of  things  regarded  as  mutually  com¬ 
pensating  each  other,  or  as  exchangeable  ;  ( b )  of 
things  of  which  one  serves  as  a  measure  of  value 
for  the  other. 

1591  Horsey  Trav.  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  App.  301  Thegayne.. 
wold  be  at  the  leaste  equevolente  with  tne  comodytyes  the 
marchantes  should  reape  therby.  1639  Fuller  Holy  War 

iv.  xviii.  (1647)  198  Tarqueminus  reserving  his  person  [King 
Louis]  as  an  equivalent  ransome.  c  X720  Prior  i st  Hymn 
Callimachus  70  Things  of  moment  well  nigh  equivalent,  and 
neighbouring  value,  By  lot  are  parted.  1769  Goldsm.  Hist. 
Rom.  (1786)  I.  210  The  lives  of  those  men  were  not  equiva¬ 
lent  for  those  of  an  army.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II. 

v.  ii.  372  To  pay  an  equivalent  penalty,  in  case  she  failed  in 
the  proof  of  her  charges.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  251 
Thirty  thousand  pounds  may  be  considered  as  equivalent 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  1858  Bright^/.  India  24  June,  Taxation  equiva¬ 
lent  to  300,000,000/. 

b.  Of  weights,  measures,  numerical  expressions : 
Equal  in  quantitative  ‘  value  \ 

1806  Hutton  Math.  I.  56  Reduce  to  its  equivalent 
number.  To  reduce  a  whole  number  to  an  equivalent 
fraction.  1825  N icholson  Opcrat.  Meek,  Gloss.  780  Quintal, 
a  French  or  Spanish  weight  equivalent  to  100  lbs.  of  those 
respective  nations. 

4.  Having  equal  or  corresponding  import,  mean¬ 
ing,  or  significance :  chiefly  of  words  and  ex¬ 
pressions. 

1529  More  Hcrcsycs  iv.  Wks.  280/1  It  is  now  all  one  to 
cal  him  a  Lutherane  or  to  call  him  an  heretike,  those  two 
wordes  being  in  maner  equiualent.  X530  Lyndesay  Test 
Papyttgo  786  Doctryne  and  deid  war  boith  equeuolent.  1614 
Selden  Titles  Hon.  169  With  them  Princeps  alone  was 
equiualent  with  the  name  of  Emperor.  1668  Wilkins  Real 
Char .  369  That  double  Letter  in  the  Hebrew(S).  .is  by  some 
accounted  equivolent  to  this.  1749  Pcnver  Pros.  Numbers 
61  Furnish  yourself  with  a  Copia  of  Equivalent  Words. 
1832  Lewis  Use  <y  Ab.  Pol.  Terms  vii.  63  Here  he  makes 
a  republic  equivalent  toa  democracy.  1846  Logic  i.v. 
§  7  Let  us  substitute  for  the  word  virtue  an  equivalent  but 
more  definite  expression.  1886  F.  W.  Maitland  in  Law 
Q.  Re v.  Oct.  481  The  further  back  we  trace  our  legal 
history  the  more  perfectly  equivalent  do  the  words  seisin 
and  possession  become. 

5.  That  is  virtually  the  same  thing  ;  identical  in 
effect ;  tantamount. 

X639  Fuller  Holy  War  iii.  xx.  (1647)  144  Who  knoweth 
not,  but  such  a  witnesse  is  equivalent  to  a  generall  consent? 
1698  Keill  Exam.  Th.  Earth  (1734)  99  The  centrifugal 
force,  .is  equivalent,  .to  two  forces.  1751  Johnson  Rambler 
No.  153  F  4  The  contrariety  of  equal  attractions  is  equivalent 
to  rest.  1772  Junius  Lett,  lxviii.  346  Being  taken  with  vert 
or  venison  was  declared  to  be  equivalent  to  indictment. 
1842  Lytton  Zanotti  28  A  whisper  against  his  honour  and 
repute  will,  in  future,  be  equivalent  to  an  affront  to 
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myself.  1865  S.  Austin  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  III.  237  His 
presence,  .would  be  equivalent  to  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men.  1885  Watson  &  Burbury  Math.  Th.  Electr.  Magn. 

I.  145  The  system  is  therefore  equivalent  to  a  complete 
sphere  charged  to  unit  potential. 

0.  Having  the  same  relative  position  or  function ; 
corresponding. 

1634  Brereton  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  8  Burgomaisters. . 
are  equivalent  to  our  bailiffs  of  cities  or  towns  corporate. 
1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  583  The  Cadi,  or  some  equiva¬ 
lent  officer.  1807  J.  E.  Smith  Phys.  Bot.  7  Perhaps  in  the 
fossil  kingdom  heat  may  be  equivalent  to  a  vital  principle. 
18. .  Dana  (W.),  The  equivalent  strata  of  different  countries. 
1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  152  The  underground  hairs  of  Mosses 
and  the  true  roots  of  vascular  plants  are  physiologically 
equivalent. 

7.  Chem.  Of  a  quantity  of  any  substance  :  Equal 
in  combining  value  to  a  (stated)  quantity  of  an¬ 
other  substance.  Also,  of  elements:  Having  the 
same  degree  of  quantivalence. 

1850  Daubeny  Atom.  Th.  ix.  (ed.  2)280  note ,  Otto  em¬ 
ploys  the  term  equivalent  volume  instead  of  atomic  volume. 
1869  Roscoe  Elevi.  Chetn.  172  The  elements  belonging  to 
one  class  are  equivalent.  1873  Williamson  Chem.  §  85  One 
atom  of  oxygen  takes  the  place  of  two  atoms  of  chlorine, 
and  it  is  spoken  of  as  equivalent  to  two  atoms  of  chlorine. 
1880  tr.  VVurtz'  Atom.  Th.  33  The  atoms  of  simple  bodies 
are  equivalent  to  each  other. 

B.  sb. 

1.  Something  equal  in  value  or  worth ;  said  esp . 
of  things  given  by  way  of  exchange  or  compen¬ 
sation  ;  also,  something  tantamount  or  virtually 
identical. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  vii.  185  By 
delyberacyon  and  fully  consentynge  or  equyualent  tres- 
passeth  ony  of  the  .x.  commaundementes.  a  1616  Rogers  (J.\ 
A  regular  obedience  to  one  law  will  be  a  full  equivalent  for 
their  breach  of  another.  1672  Marvell  Reh.  Transp.  I.  234 
You  may  well  think  we  expected  no  less  an  equivalent. 
1722  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  II.  678  I'll  remit  the  money 
to  you  as  you  direct,  or  send  you  equivalents.  1760 
Goldsm.  Cit.  IV.  xxvii,  For  every  dinner.,  they  returned 
an  equivalent  in  praise.  1771  —  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  270 
This,  however,  was  considered  as  no  equivalent  to  the 
damages  that  had  been  sustained.  1792  Anecd.  W.  Pitt  II. 
xxiii.  52  Belleisle  alone.. was  a  sufficient  equivalent  for 
Minorca.  1828  Ld.  Grenville  Sink.  Futtd  9  Those  quan¬ 
tities  of  money  and  of  bread  are  equivalents.  1841  Lane 
Arab.  Nts.  I.  18  To  be  paid  in  kind,  or  in  money,  or  other 
equivalent.  1855  Bain  Semes  $  Int.  in.  iii.  (1864)  567  The 
existence  of  a  plurality  of  weak  resemblances  will  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  single  stronger  one.  1872  Yeats  Techn. 
Hist.  Comm.  159  Thus  a  white  weasel's  skin  was  an  equi¬ 
valent  for  eleven  sheepskins. 

b.  The  Equivalent  in  Eng.  Hist.  :  a  sum  of 
money  ordered,  by  the  Act  of  Union  of  1707,  to  be 
paid  to  Scotland  as  a  set-off  against  additional 
excise  duties,  loss  on  coinage,  etc. 

1706  Articles  of  Union  xv,  The  sum  of  398,085/.  10s.  .. 
being  the  equivalent  to  be  answered  to  Scotland  forsuch  parts 
of  the  said  customs  and  excises,  etc.  The  said  commis¬ 
sioners.  .shall  keep  books  containing  accounts  of  the  amount 
of  the  equivalent.  1707  Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  VI.  181  Most 
of  the  Scotch  commissioners  for  the  equivalent  are  gone  for 
that  kingdom.  1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4419/6  A.  .quantity  of 
arms  . .  belonging  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Equivalent. 
+  c.  An  equal  part.  Obs.  rare, 
c  1590  Marlowe  Faust,  vii.  (1878)  12  The  streets  straight- 
forth.  .Quarter  the  town  in  four  equivalents. 

2.  A  word,  expression,  sign,  etc.,  of  equivalent 
meaning  or  import. 

1651  Hobbes  Govt.  4*  Soc.  ii.  32  The  words  themselves., 
have  in  them  the  very  essence  of  an  Oath,  to  wit,  so  God 
help  me,  or  other  equivalent.  1862  H.  Spencer  First  Princ. 

II.  iii.  (1875)  158  Appearance,  which  is  its  [Phenomenon's] 
verbal  equivalent.  1865  Tylor  Early  Hist.  Man.  v.  96 
Wrote  down  the  pictured  equivalents  for  these  words.  1876 
Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  II.  App.  683,  I  have  not  found  any 
English  equivalent  for  that  title. 

3.  In  various  scientific  uses :  a.  Chem.  =  equi¬ 
valent  proportion  (see  quot  and  A.  7.). 

1827  Faraday  Chem.  Manip.  xxii.  554  The  term  chemical 
equivalent  may  therefore  be  used  to  imply  that  proportion  of 
a  body  which  is  necessary  to  act  upon  another  body.  1881 
Williamson  in  Nature  No.  618.  416  The  term  equivalent 
was  subsequently  introduced  to  indicate  the  proportional 
weights  of  analogous  substances  found  to  be  of  equal  value 
in  their  chemical  effects. 

b.  That  which  corresponds  in  relative  position 
or  function  (see  A.  6) ;  in  Biol,  said  of  analogous 
and  homologous  structures  ;  in  Geol.  of  a  stratum 
or  formation  in  one  country  answering  to  one  in 
another  country. 

1839  Murchison  Silur.  Syst.  1.  iii.  33  The  English  equiva¬ 
lents  of  the  Keuper.  1856  Woodward  Mollusca  48  The 
univalve  shell  is  the  equivalent  of  both  valves  of  the  bivalve. 

c.  Physics.  Mechanical  equivalent :  the  amount 
of  mechanical  effect  resulting  from  the  operation 
of  a  force.  Mechanical  equivale7it  of  heat :  con¬ 
ventionally,  the  amount  of  mechanical  energy  re¬ 
quired  to  raise  1  lb.  of  water  through  i°  C. 

184a  Grove  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  19  Where  both  lose,  then 
an  equivalent  of  heat  results,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  xix. 
329  This  force  is  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  heat 
generated.  1863  —  Heat  ii.  (1870)  39  He  first  calculated  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  1862  H.  Spencer  First 
Princ.  11.  iii.  (1875)  165  An  equivalent  of  the  pressure  we 
consciously  exert.  1876  Tait  Rec.  Adv.  Phys.  Sc.  vi.  137 
For  a  quantity  of  heat  represents  its  equivalent  of  work. 
fig.  1878  Seeley  Stein  II.  17  Napoleon  ..  had  tried  to 
find  the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Catholicism. 


4.  Comb,  equivalent-money  (see  1  b) ;  equi¬ 
valent  number  (Chem.),  atomic  weight. 

1707  Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  VI.  189  The  remainder  of 
the  equivalent  money  for  Scotland  is  to  be  sent  thither  next 
Tuesday  in  specie  and  bank  bills.  1715  Loud.  Gaz.  No. 
5307/2  Commissioners  for  disposing  so  much  of  the  Equi¬ 
valent  Mony  payable  to  Scotland  as  remains  yet  un- 
applied.  1826  Henry  Elem.  Chem.  I.  629  The  equivalent 
number,  or  weight  of  the  atom,  of  alumina,  has  been  less 
satisfactorily  determined  than  that  of  most  of  the  earths. 

Equivalently  (zkwi-valentli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
adj.  +  -ly2,] 

1.  To  an  equivalent  amount,  in  an  equivalent 
degree. 

a  1528  Skelton  Haw  Dk.  Albany ,  fyc.  403  His  grace  to 
magnify  and  laude  equivalently.  1786  T.  Jefferson  Writ. 
(1859)  L  598  He  must  lessen  equivalently  his  consumption 
of  some  other  European  articles  in  order  to  pay  for  his 
coffee  and  sugar.  1842  Grove  Corr.  Phys.  Forces (e d.  6)  17 1 
Each  force  is  . .  equivalently  convertible  into  each  other. 

2.  As  an  equivalent  term,  or  in  equivalent  terms, 
with  equivalent  force  or  signification. 

i545  Udall  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  (1548)  Pref.  5  b,  Whose  full 
importyng  cannot  with  one  inereEnglisheworde  equiualently 
be  interpreted.  1631  J.  Burges  Answ.  Rejoined  201  The 
termes..are  not  vsea  disiunctiuely  but  equiualently.  1805 
H.  Tooke  Pur  ley  (1840)  265  Certain  is  was  used  in  the 
same  manner  equivalently  to  certes. 

+  3.  Virtually,  in  effect.  (In  17th  c.  often  op¬ 
posed  to  expressly ,  formally.)  Obs. 

1644  H unton  V bid.  Treat.  Monarchy  iv.  30  When  the 
promise  or  Oath,  .amounts  either  expressely  or  equivalently 
to  a  relaxation  of  the  bond  of  subjection.  1648  J.  Goodwin 
Right  <$•  Might ,  Either  formally  or  equivalently  the  same. 
1652  L.  S.  People's  Liberty  viii.  14  The  major  part  of  the 
suffrages  is  equivalently  the  whole  number.  1655  Fuller 
Ch.  Hist.  Index,  Athelwolphus  Monarch  of  the  Saxons 
maketh  (equivalently)  a  Parliament  act  for  the  paying  of 
Tithes.  <11677  Barrow  Wks.  ( 1687)  I.  285  We  seldom,  in 
kind  or  equivalently,  are  our  selves  clear  of  that  which  we 
charge  upon  others.  1689  Treat.  Monarchy  11.  i.  37  By 
the  Grant  of  the  former  Laws,  .he  did  equivalently  put  him¬ 
self  into  the  State  of  Legal  Monarchs. 

Equi  valiant:  see  Equi- pref. 

t  Equivalize,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Equival¬ 
ent  4-  -ize.]  In  phrase,  To  equivalize  account : 
to  amount. 

1647  M.  Hudson  Div.  Right.  Govt.  Ep.  Ded.  10  The 
summa  totalis  of  my  ability  did  never  equivalize  account  to 
one  hundred  pence. 

Equivalue:  see  Equi-  pref. 

+  Equi  vocacy,  obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  seqttivoc-us 
(see  next)  +  -acy  :  cf.  Browne's  univocacy .]  Equi¬ 
vocal  character. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iii.  vii.  120  Againe,  it  is  un¬ 
reasonable  to  ascribe  the  equivocacy  of  this  forme  unto  the 
hatching  of  a  Toade.  1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Equivocal  (/kwry^kal),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7 
equi-,  eequivocall,  7-9  aequivocal.  [f.  late  L. 
xquivoc-us  ambiguous  (f.  eequus  equal  +  voc-dre  to 
call)  +  -AL.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Equal  or  the  same  in  name  (with  something 
else)  but  not  in  reality  ;  having  a  name,  without 
the  qualities  it  implies  ;  nominal.  Obs. 

1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  1.  §  12  This  visible  world 
is  but  a  picture  of  the  invisible,  wherein,  as  in  a  pourtract, 
things  are  not  truely,  but  in  equivocall  shapes.  1661  Ussher 
Po7uer  Princes  1.  (1683)  34  They  being  subject  to  the  over¬ 
sight  . .  of  the  Ephori,  were  but  equivocal  Kings,  such  in 
name,  but  not  in  deed.  1744  Berkeley  Siris.  §  210  From 
the  sun’s  light,  which  is  corporeal,  there  springs  forth  an¬ 
other  equivocal  light  which  is  incorporeal. 

2.  Of  words,  phrases,  etc.  :  Having  different 
significations  equally  appropriate  or  plausible ; 
capable  of  double  interpretation  ;  ambiguous. 

1601-2  Fulbecke  1st  Pt.  Parall.  68  Your  libel  ..  should 
be  certaine,  and  without  ambiguous  or  equiuocall  tearmes. 
1604  Shaks.  Oth.  1.  iii.  217  These  Sentences,  to  Sugar,  or 
to  Gall,  Being  strong  on  both  sides,  are  Equiuocall.  1656 
Cowley  Pindar.  Odes  Note  47  These  vast  accounts  arose 
from  the  aequivocal  term  of  a  Year  among  them.  1712  F. 
T.  Shorthand  25  Even  in  Long-Hand  oftentimes  equivocal 
Abbreviations  are  often  written.  1756-7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav. 
(1760)  IV.  208  He  . .  takes  care  that  his  answers  be  so  equi¬ 
vocal  as  always  to  secure  him  a  retreat.  1818  Cruise 
Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  187  There  was  perhaps  no  word  in  the 
language  of  more  equivocal  effect  than  the  word  or.  1868 
Gladstone  Juv.  MundivM.  (1870)  184  To  say  ..  that  the 
Greek  religion  as  it  grew  old  improved  . .  would  be  to  use 
equivocal  and  misleading  language. 

b.  Of  evidence,  manifestations,  etc. :  Of  uncer¬ 
tain  bearing  or  significance. 

1769  Junius  Lett,  xxvii.  126  Some  . .  less  equivocal  proofs 
of  his  munificence.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  V.  87  No 
very  equivocal  symptom  of  antiquity.  1842  H.  Rogers 
Ess.  I.  i.  3  An  equivocal  indication  of  merit. 

c.  7i07ice-use.  Of  a  person  :  Expressing  himself 
in  equivocal  terms. 

1601  Shaks.  All's  Well  v.  iii.  249  As  thou  art  a  knaue 
and  no  knaue,  what  an  equiuocall  Companion  is  this  ? 

3.  Of  uncertain  nature  ;  not  admitting  of  being 
classified,  1  nondescript  \  Equivocal  ge7ieratio7i : 
the  (supposed)  production  of  plants  or  animals 
without  parents  ;  spontaneous  generation. 

1658  Sir  T.Browne  Hydr.  4-  Gard.  Cyrus  51  The  /Equivocal 
production  of  things  under  undiscerned  principles,  makes 
a  large  part  of  generation.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  1. 
iv.  §  9  Born  by  the  same  .equivocall  generation  that  mice 
and  frogs  are  from  the  impregnated  slime  of  the  earth.  1677 


Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  ii.  306  Whether  those  imperfect 
or  equivocal  Animals  were  created  or  no,  it  is  not  altogether 
clear.  1724  Swift  DrapieVs  Lett,  vii,  If  any  new  ones 
[party  and  faction]  spring  up,  they  must  be  of  equivocal 
generation,  without  any  seed.  1772-84  Cook  Voy.  (1790)  I. 
29  The  sea  was  tinged  . .  with  these  equivocal  substances. 
1796  C.  Marshall  Garden,  ii.  16  Equivocal  generation  we 
reject.  1830  Scott  Demonol.  v.  143  The  equivocal  spirits 
called  fairies.  1863  Lyell  Antiq.  Man  xx.  391  The  old 
doctrine  of  equivocal  or  spontaneous  generation. 

b.  Of  sentiments,  etc. :  Undecided,  not  deter¬ 
mined  to  either  side.  Chiefly  in  negative  sen¬ 
tences. 

1791  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  III.  219,  I  am  sure  the  sentiments 
of  London  were  not  equivocal.  184s  S.  Austin  Ranke's 
Hist.  Ref.  I.  139  The  equivocal  and  half  hostile  attitude 
he  had  assumed. 

C.  Music.  Equivocal  chord :  one  which  may  be 
resolved  into  different  keys  without  changing  any 
of  its  tones. 

4.  Of  advantages,  merits,  etc. :  Dubiously  genuine, 
questionable. 

a  1797  H.  Walpole  Mem.  Geo.  Ill  ( 1 B 4 5 )  I.  ii.  19  A 
Churchman  . .  whose  sanctity  was  as  equivocal  as  their 
own.  1846  Prescott  Ferd.  Is.  II.  xix.  191  In  the  sci¬ 
ences  their  success  was  more  equivocal.  1847  Disraeli 
Tattered  11.  vii,  Without  that  equivocal  luxury,  a  great 
country-house.  1878  Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  159  To  set 
against  this  equivocal  gain,  the  Romans  had  lost  700  ships. 

5.  Of  persons,  callings,  tendencies,  etc. :  Doubt¬ 
ful  in  character  or  reputation  ;  liable  to  unfavour¬ 
able  comment  or  description  ;  questionable  ;  sus¬ 
picious. 

1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  247,  I  shall  always  . .  con¬ 
sider  that  liberty  as  very  equivocal  in  her  appearance,  which 
has  not  wisdom  and  justice  for  her  companions.  1831 
Lytton  Godolph.  12  The  equivocal  mode  of  life  he  had 
entered  upon.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  IL  xxi,  The  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  equivocal  guest. 

f  B.  sb.  An  equivocal  word  or  term ;  a  ho¬ 
monym. 

1653  Urquhart  Rabelais  1.  ix,  ./Equivocals  so  absurd  and 
witlesse  that,  etc.  1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  17  Great 
variety  of  Equivocals.  So  the  word  Bill  signifies  both  a 
Weapon,  a  Bird’s  Beak,  and  a  written  Scroul.  1^15  Bent¬ 
ley  Serttt.  x.  (1735)  360  The  scandalous  shifts  of  Equivocals 
and  Mental  Restrictions.  <11734  Dennis  (J.),  Shall  two  or 
three  wretched  equivocals  have  the  force  to  corrupt  us? 
1775  i°  Ash  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Equivocality  (zkwiwflkae-liti).  [f.  prec.  + 
-ityT]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  equi¬ 
vocal  ;  also  concr.  Something  which  is  equivocal ; 
an  equivoque. 

1734  tr.  Rollins  A  tic.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  58,  I  repeat  it  in 
Latin  because  the  equivocality  . .  will  not  subsist.  1830 
Galt  Lawrie  T.  vi.  i.  (1849)  254  They  interpreted  her  equi¬ 
vocalities,  as  she  intended  they  should.  1847  Fraser's 
Mag.  XXXVI.  560  The  conduct  of  Lady  Hamilton  and 
Nelson  was  . .  guaranteed  against  equivocality  by  the  fact 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  station  in  life.  1881  Contemp. 
Rev.  June  889  Suggesting  ideas  by  such  equivocalities. 

Equivocally  (fkwrv/fkali),  adv.  Also  6-7 
aeq-.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ly2.]  In  an  equivocal  manner. 

+  1.  So  as  to  have  the  name  without  the  proper¬ 
ties  implied  in  the  name ;  nominally.  Cf.  Equi¬ 
vocal  1.  Obs. 

1579  Fulke  Heskins'  Pari.  208  By  flesh  and  bloud  aequi- 
uocally,  he  vnderstandeth  the  sacrament  of  the  flesh  and 
bloud  of  Christe.  a  1619  Fotherby  Atheom.  1.  xiv.  §  4  (1622) 
152  Which  whosoeuer  lacketh,  he  is  not  properly,  but  equi- 
uocally,  a  man.  <11716  South  (J.',  Words  abstracted  from 
their  proper  sense  and  signification,  lose  the  nature  of  words, 
and  are  only  equivocally  so  called. 

2.  By  equivocal  generation.  See  Equivocal  a.  3. 

1645  With  hr  Gt.  Assises  P  amass.  31-3  Reptiles,  which 

are  equivocally  bred.  1828  Macaulay  Misc.  Writ,  (i860) 
419  Those  foul  reptiles,  .of  filth  and  stench  equivocally  born. 

3.  a.  So  as  to  admit  of  a  twofold  or  manifold 
application,  b.  So  as  to  convey  a  double  mean¬ 
ing,  ambiguously. 

a.  1630  Brathwait  Eng.  Gentl.  (1641)  70  Vocation  may  be 
taken  equivocally  or  umvocally.  c  1790  ReidZ^/.  in  Wks. 
I.  75/2  The  same  word  may  be  applied  to  different  things 
in  three  ways  . .  equivocally,  when  they  have  no  relation 
but  a  common  name. 

b.  1660  R.  Coke  Just.  Vind.  39,  I  forgive  Grotius  in 
this,  not  having  defined  anything  less  equivocally,  a  1720 
Sheffield  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Wks.  (1753^  II.  153  She  spoke 
equivocally.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v.  v.  551  They 
[the  instructions]  were  so  equivocally  worded. 

Equi  vocalness.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ness.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  equivocal. 

1647  Ptnver  of  the  Keys  vi.  131  This  is  a  mistake,  arising 
from  the  equivocainesse  of  the  word.  1724  Waterland 
A  than.  Creed  122  The  equivocalness  of  the  title  gave  a 
handle  to  those  that  came  after  to  understand  it  of  a  form 
of  faith  composed  by  Athanasius.  1760  C.  Johnston  Chry - 
sal(  1822)  I.  30  The  equivocalness  of  my  character.  1878 
F.  Taylor  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  I.  19  This  method  of  writ¬ 
ing  merely  substitutes  a  greater  equivocalness  for  a  less. 

+  Equivocant,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  ocquivocant- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  xquivoc-are :  see  Equivocate  ] 
Speaking  equivocally. 

1609  Holland  A  mm.  Marcel,  xxiii.  iv.  224  An  answere 
by  Oracle  . .  no  lesse  ambiguous  and  equivocant. 

+  Equivocas.  Obs.  [perh.  the  L.  {verba)  sequi- 
voca  ‘equivocal  words’,  with  an  Eng.  pi.  ending.] 

c  1400  Test.  Love  III.  (1561)  317/2  Thus  rnaie  wille  by 
terme  of  equivocas  in  three  waies  been  understonde.  1775 
Ash,  Equivocas ,  an  equivocation,  Chaucer. 
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Equivocate  (*kwi-v£k/t),  sb.  rare.  [ad.  L. 
veqinvocdt-um,  ncut.  pa.  pple.  of  xquivocare  :  see 
next.]  A  word  identical  in  form  but  not  in  meaning. 

1881  Pall  Mall  G.  n  June  21/1  The  comic  confusion  made 
by  the  translator  between  the  Latin  algeo  and  its  Greek 
equivocate. 

Equivocate  (zkwi’vdkrit),  v.  [f.  low  L.  vequi- 
vocdl-  ppl.  stem  of  xquivoca-re  to  call  by  the 
same  name,  f.  late  L.  xouivoc-us :  see  Equivocal. 
Cf.  It.  equivocare,  Fr.  fquivoquer .] 
fl.  intr.  To  have  the  same  sound  with.  Ohs. 
1611  Cotgr.  s.v.  Promt's*:' ,  The  words  fol  lie  equivocate 
vnto  folie.  Ibid.  s.v.  Sms,  This  word  . .  equivocates 

with  Cent,  a  hundred. 

t  2.  traits.  To  resemble  so  closely  as  to  occasion 
mistake.  Ois. 

1681  P.  Rycaut  S/>.  Crttick  120  Making  Hell  with  these 
Sports  and  Pastimes  equivocate  a  Paradise.  Ibid.  158 
Such  twins  both  in  colour  and  bigness,  that  one  equivocates 
the  other. 

t  3.  intr.  To  use  a  word  in  more  than  one  ap¬ 
plication  or  sense  ;  to  use  words  of  double  mean¬ 
ing  ;  to  deal  in  ambiguities.  Obs. 

1613  R.  C.  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3),  Equivocate,  to  speake 
doubtfully.  1635  Austin  Medit.  98  Hee  doth  not  equivo¬ 
cate  :  but  his  meaning  is,  etc.  1685  Baxter  Paraphr. 
N.  T.  1  Cor.  xv.  Annot.,  To.  .place  those  with  the  blessed 
Spirits,  is  but  to  equivocate,  and  not  to  use  the  Words  uni- 
vocally.  1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  37  Either . . 
he  meant  according  to  the  common  Sense,  or  . .  he  intended 
to  equivocate. 

f  b.  trans.  To  misapprehend  through  ambiguity 
of  language.  Obs. 

1665  j.  Serjeant  Sure-footing  207  To  put  the  point  of 
Faith  out  of  danger  of  being  equivocated. 

4.  intr.  In  bad  sense  :  ‘  To  mean  one  thing  and 
express  another  ’  (J.)  ;  to  prevaricate. 

1590  Sandys  Europz  Spec.  (1632)  102  Making  it  lawfull 
for  them  to  ^equivocate  with  their  adversaries  in  their  an- 
sweres.  1727  De  Foe  Svst.  Magic  1.  iii.  (1840)  84  It  is 
enough  if  he  does  but  equivocate,  and  tacitly  grant  it.  1832 
Ht.  Martineau  Ireland  v.  88  By  equivocating,  hesitating, 
and  giving  ambiguous  answers,  she  effected  her  purpose. 
1848  Macaulay  I list .  Eng.  II.  379  The  witness  shuffled, 
equivocated,  pretended  to  misunderstand  the  questions. 

f  5.  trans.  a.  To  insinuate  by  equivocation, 
b.  To  evade  (an  oath,  a  promise)  by  equivocation. 

1626  L.  Owen  Spec.  Jesuit.  (1629)  20  To  equiuocate  and 
falsie  their  oaths  and  faiths.  1645  T.  Hill  Olive-br.  Peace 
(1648)  14  Though  you  will  not  swear  (perhaps),  God  knows 
whether  you  will  not  equivocate  a  lye  in  your  Trading. 
1646  Sir  G.  Buck  Kick.  ///,  142  He  equivocated  his  Vow 
by  a  Mental  Reservation,  a  1649  Drumm.  of  Havvth.  Whs. 
(1711)  201  When  an  oath  ..should  oblige  you  to  arise  in 
arms  . .  ye  . .  endeavour  now  to  make  evasions  and  equi¬ 
vocate  it. 

Equivocating  (zkwi'viflcritiij),  vbl.  sb.  [f. 
prec.  +  -iNG1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Equivo¬ 
cate  ;  prevarication. 

1606  St.  Trials ,  II.  Garnet  (R.),  This  equivocating  and 
lying  is  a  kind  of  unchastity,  a  1714  Burnet  Own  Time 
(1766)  1. 146  An  sequivocating.  .that  did  not  become  a  Prince. 

Equivocating,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ingA] 
That  equivocates,  in  senses  of  the  verb. 

1645  Milton  Tetrach.  Introd.  (1851)  140  A  late  equivo¬ 
cating  Treatise.  1659  T.  Pecke  Partiassi  Pnerp.  155  Equi¬ 
vocating  Fortune  gave  the  Day  To  Caesar  in  the  large 
Pharsaha.  1707  ( title\  The  Church  of  England  not  in 
Danger  and  What  a  Bifarious,  equivocating,  sort  of  Cant 
does  Mr.  Higgins  employ.  1881  Miss  Braddon  Asph.  III. 
300  Her  equivocating  answer. 

Hence  Equi/vocatingly  adv. 

1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  289  He  answered  aequivocat- 
ingly,  that,  etc.  1884  A.  Forbes  Chinese  Gordon  ii.  92 
Bailey  replied,  equivocatingly,  that  he  had  heard  so. 

Equivocation  (/kwi  v^k^  Jan).  Forms:  4-6 
equivocacion(e,  (4  equivocacoun,  5  equyoca- 
cion),  6-7  equivocation,  6-  equivocation, 
[ad.  late  L.  scquivocdtion-cm ,  f.  w quivoedre :  see 
Equivocate.  Cf.  Fr.  Equivocation ,  Pr.  equivo¬ 
cation  Sp.  equivocacion)  It.  equivocazioneE] 
t  1.  The  using  (a  word)  in  more  than  one  sense ; 
ambiguity  or  uncertainty  of  meaning  in  words  ; 
also  [cf.  Sp.  cquivocacioii\ ,  misapprehension  arising 
from  the  ambiguity  of  terms.  Obs. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Se 1.  Wks.  1. 61  Bi  J>is  may  we  se  hou 
argumentis  gone  awei  bi  equivocacion  of  wordis.  1413 
Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle  v.  i.  (1859)  73  Ye  clepe  seculum  the 
world  here  abouen.  what  mene  ye  by  this  equyocacion  of 
that  name?  1432  50  tr.  Higdeti  (Rolls)  I.  327  The  oon  of 
theyme  is  callede  Tilis,  and  that  other  is  callede  Tile,  leste 
equiuocacion  of  the  names  deceyve  hym.  1532  More  Confut. 
Tindale  Wks.  537/2  Here  Tindall  runneth  in  iuglinge,  by 
equiuocacion  of  tnys  worde  church.  1606  Holland  Sneton. 
Annot.  10  Playing  upon  the  equivocation  or  double  sense  of 
the  word  Dialis.  1656  Ben  Israel  Find.  Jud.  in  Phcnix 
(1708)  II.  1400  That  because  of  the  Equivocation  of  the 
Word,  they  should  change  it  for  another.  1738-41  War- 
burton  Div.  Legat.  in.  App.  Wks.  (x8u) III.  337  The  second 
. .  receives  all  its  strength  from  an  equivocation  in  the 
term,  good.  1809-10  Coleridge  Friend  (1865)  23  It  hides 
its  deformity  in  an  equivocation,  or  double  meaning  of  the 
word  truth. 

b.  Logic.  As  the  equivalent  of  Gr.  u^cowfiia: 
The  fallacy  which  is  committed  when  a  term  has 
different  senses  in  the  different  members  of  a 
syllogism. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Leapt,  n.  xiv.  §  7  The  great  sophism  of 
all  sophisms  being  equivocation  or  ambiguity  of  words  and 


phrase.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  iv.  13  The 
fallacie  of  ./Equivocation  and  Amphibologie,  which  conclude 
from  the  ambiguity  of  some  one  word,  or  the  ambiguous 
sintaxis  of  many.  1870  Jevons  Elevt.  Logic  xx.  171. 

2.  The  use  of  words  or  expressions  that  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  a  double  signification,  with  a  view  to 
mislead  ;  esp.  the  expression  of  a  virtual  falsehood 
in  the  form  of  a  proposition  which  (in  order  to 
satisfy  the  speakers  conscience)  is  verbally  true. 
Also  cotter. 

1605  Shaks.  Mach.  v.  v.  43,  I.. begin  To  doubt  th’  Equi- 
uocation  of  the  Fiend.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  1  Kings  xi. 
Comm.,  The  men  of  Iabes  deluded  their  enemies  by  aequi- 
vocation.  1627  P.  Fletcher  Locusts  11.  vi,  His  matter 
fram’d  of  slight  equivocations,  His  very  form  was  form'd  of 
mentall  reservations.  #1634  Randolph  Poe?ns  (1652)  51 
That  can  the  Subtle  difference  descry  Betwixt  ./Equivoca¬ 
tion  and  a  Lye.  1741  Richardson  Pamela  (1824)  I.  113 
You  won’t  tell  a  downright  fib  for  the  world  \  but  for  equi¬ 
vocation  !  no  jesuit  ever  went  beyond  you.  1856  Froude 
Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  1.  iii.  250  The  Bishop  . .  stooped  to  an 
equivocation  too  transparent  to  deceive  any  one. 

b.  transf. 

1642  R.  Carpenter  Experience  iii.  vii.  76,  I  see  there  may 
he  an  equivocation  committed,  as  well  in  manners  as  in 
words.  1681  Colvil  Whigs  Supplic.  117511  To  Rdr.  8  They 
eluded  my  vow  by  equivocation,  putting  gold  unawares  in 
the  neck  of  my  doublet. 

Equivocator  (zkwi’v^k^taj).  [a.  late  L.  sequi- 
voedtor ,  agent-n.  f.  sequivocare  :  see  Equivocate 
and  -ou.]  One  who  equivocates. 

1599  Sandys  Europee  Spec.  (1632)  102  The  Iesuites  are 
noted  . .  to  be  too  hardie  iequivocators.  1621  Burton  A  nat. 
Mel.  1.  ii.  1.  ii.  (1676)  26/2  The  second  rank  is  of  Lyars,  and 
./Equivocators,  as  Apollo  Pythius,  and  the  like.  1691  Wood 
Ath.  Oxon.  I.  304  He  was  . .  a  Sycophant,  an  Equivocator. 
1741  Richardson  Pamela  (1824)  I.  xv.  25  You  little  equivo¬ 
cator  !  What  do  you  mean  by  hardly  ?  1864  J.  H.  Newman 
Apol.  App.  76  But  an  equivocator  uses  them  in  a  received 
sense,  though  there  is  another  received  sense. 

Equivocatory  (zkwrv^kata  ri),  a.  [f.  Equi¬ 
vocate  v. :  see  -cry.]  Indicating,  or  character¬ 
ized  by,  equivocation. 

1821  New  Monthly  Mag.  II.  326  The  laugh  obligato  or 
forced  . .  the  laugh  reluctant  or  equivocatory.  1847  in 
Craig. 

t  Equivoce,  a-  Obs~°  [ad.  late  L.  xquivoc - 
us :  see  Equivocal.]  =  Equivocal. 

1483  Cath.  Angl.  116  Equivoce;  equivocus. 

t  Equivocous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  late  L.  sequivoc-tis 
(see  Equivocal)  -f  -ous.]  =  Equivocal. 

1701  G.  Keith  Plain  Discov.  Falseh.  42  Many  Sophisms 
are  built  on  that  very  fallacy  of  equivocous  Terms. 

+  Equi  vocy.  Obs .  rare  ~ l.  [f.  late  L.  #qui - 
voc-us  Equivocal  :  see  -y.]  =  Equivocation. 

1630  in  T.  Westcote  Devon.  142  Thus  Satan  doth  decieve 
us  with  equivocy. 

Equivoque,  -vote  (z  "kwi-,  e-kwivauk),  a.  and 
sb.  Forms  :  (4  equivoe,  6  -ocke,  equyuoke,  7 
equivok),  7-8  sequivoque,  (7  -voc,  -voke),  7- 
equivoke,  -que.  [ad.  L.  sequivoctis :  see  Equi¬ 
vocal.] 

+  A.  adj.  =  Equivocal  in  various  senses.  Obs. 

1388  Wyclif  Prol.  59  Wordis  equiuok,  that  is,  that  hath 
manie  significacions  vndur  00  lettre.  1574  Life  70 th  A  bp. 
Canterb.  To  Rdr.  D  vij,  Which  name  \fora\  I  thincke,  is 
therefore  equiuocke  to  a  Market  and  courte,  because  in 
both  all  things  are  to  be  solde  euen  as  in  Rome,  c  1650 
Brome  Agst.  Corrupted Sach( R.),  Thou,  .art  a  bastard  got 
by  th’  town  By  equivoque  generation. 

+  b.  quasi-i7>.  with  pi.  ending :  Things  (speci¬ 
fied)  which  are  equivocal.  Obs. 

1541  R.  Copland  Guydon's  Quest.  CJiirurg Manner 
Exam.  Lazars  Q  ij,  They  that  ought  to  iudge  and  approue 
them  shulde  ryght  dylygently  beholde  theym  &  considre 
the  vnyuoke  sygnes  and  equyuokes  also. 

B.  sb. 

+ 1.  A  thing  which  is  called  by  the  same  name 
as  something  else.  Obs.  [after  Gr.  6/j,6jwvfxov\. 

1599  Blundevil  Logic  13  Equiuokes  be  such  things  as 
haue  one  selfe  name,  and  yet  be  diuers  in  substance  or 
definition  :  as  a  naturall  dogge  and  a  certaine  starre  in  the 
firmament  are  both  called  by  one  name  in  Latine,  Canis , 
yet  they  be  nothing  like  in  substance,  kind,  or  nature. 
1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  120/2  There  is  a 
treatise  of  ./Equivokes  under  Xenophon’s  name. 

2.  An  expression  capable  of  more  than  one  mean¬ 
ing  ;  a  play  upon  words,  often  of  a  humorous 
nature,  a  pun  ;  word-play,  punning. 

1614  Selden  Titles  Hon.  72.  1619  Drumm.  of  Hawth. 

Conv.  B.  Jonson  Wks.  226  W.  Alexander,  .hath  sextains., 
echoes  and  equivoques,  which  he  [Petrarch]  hath  not.  1729 
Swift  Corr.  II.  632  Beyond  the  power  of  conception,  .or,  to 
avoid  an  equivoque,  beyond  the  extent  of  my  ideas,  a  1734 
North  Exam.  11.  v.  §  47.  (1740)  343  Here's  his  old  Equi¬ 
voque  ;  by  Papists,  he  means  the  King,  Ministry  and  Loyal 
Party.  1824  Dibdin  Libr.  Comp.  589  Who  mistook  equi- 
voque,  abuse,  and  impudence,  for  wit.  1834  Gentl.  Mag. 
CIV.  1.  219  The  dialogue  is  . .  enlivened  by  much  facetious 
and  amusing  equivoque.  1866  Felton  Anc.  <5-  Mod .  Gr.  II. 
xi.  476  The  Greeks  consoled  themselves  as  well  as  they 
could  by  the  equivoque  of  the  Bavarian  and  Barbarian. 

3.  Ambiguity  of  speech  ;  double  meaning  in 
words  or  phrases  useT.  Also  transf. 

1809-10  Coleridge  Friend  (ed.  3)  I.  202  The  equivoque 
between  an  action  and  a  series  of  motions.  1833  Herschel 
Astron.  xiii.  415  Confusion,  owing  to  the  equivoque  between 
the  lunar  and  calendar  month.  1847  Lewes  Hist.  Philos. 
(1867)  I.  Introd.  And  to  avoid  equivoque  I  shall  use  the 
words  Metaphysical  Philosophy.  1878  F.  Harrison  in 


Fortn.  Rev.  Nov.  700  Right  is  perhaps  that  idea  which  has 
led  to  the  greatest  amount  of  sophism  and  equivoque. 

4.  The  use  of  words  in  a  double  meaning  with 
intent  to  deceive  ;  =  Equivocation,  rare. 

1616  B.  Jonson  Devil  an  Ass  (1692)  in.  iii,  What  do  you 
value  this  at,  thirty  Pound?  Gui.  No,  sir,  he  cost  me 
forty  ere  he  was  set.  Mer.  Turnings  you  mean  ?  I  know 
your  Equivokes.  1877  Morley  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  11.  152 
Every  man  . .  is  called  upon  to  keep  himself  clear  from 
mendacity  and  equivoke. 

Equivorous  (HcwrvorDs),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  equus 
+  - vor-us  devouring  +  -ous  :  see  -vorous.]  Feed¬ 
ing  on  horseflesh. 

1828  Webster  quotes  Q.  Rev.,  Equivorous  Tartars. 

Equivote  :  see  Equi-  pref. 

+  Er,  conj.  Obs.  [contracted  f.  ME.  etler,  eider, 
OE.  eegder  Either.  Cf.  Or.]  =  Or. 

c  1220  Ret.  Ant.  I.  211  Fare  he  norS,  er  fare  he  suS  leren 
he  sal  his  nede.  Ibid.  219  On  stede  er  on  stalle  stille  er  lude 
in  mot  er  in  market  er  oni  o3er  wise.  1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  31 
Qwat  brother  or  syster,  be  goddis  sonde,  falle  in  mischefe 
er  mys-ese  . .  he  schal  han  Aimesse. 

Er,  obs.  form  of  Ere  before,  sooner. 

Er,  obs.  form  of  Are  :  see  Be  v. 

-er,  suffix !,  ME.  -erf,  -ar{e,  OE.  -{re  (ONorth- 
umb.  rtften  -ai'e),  forming  sbs.,  represents  WGer. 
-dri:— OTeut.  -drjo-z,  whence  OHG.  -Art  (MIIG. 
-xre,  mod.G.  -er),  and  (with  change  of  declen¬ 
sion)  ON.  -ari  (Olcel.  -are,  later  -ari,  Sw.  -are. 
Da.  -ere).  The  related  and  functionally  equivalent 
WGer.  -ari  (OS.  -eri,  Du.  -er,  OHG.  -ari,  -eri, 
MHG.  -ere)  =  Goth,  -areis OTeut.  type  -arjo-z 
(which  by  phonetic  law  would  prob.  have  become 
in  OE.  -erge,  in  ON.  -ri)  has  in  OE.  coalesced 
with  this.  The  phonological  relation  between 
OTeut.  -drjo-z  and  L.  -drius  is  obscure :  Moller 
Zur  ahd.  Alliterationspocsie  (1S88)  142  argues 
that  -drjo-z  originated  in  words  adopted  from 
Lat.  words  in  -drius,  and  that  -drjo-z  is  either 
an  accentual  variant  of  this,  or  (possibly)  repre¬ 
sents  an  OAryan  type  -orios. 

1.  In  its  original  use  the  suffix  -drjo-z  was  added 
(like  L.  -drius)  to  sbs.,  forming  derivative  sbs. 
with  the  general  sense  ‘  a  man  who  has  to  do 
with  (the  thing  denoted  by  the  primary  sb.)’,  and 
hence  chiefly  serving  to  designate  persons  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  profession  or  occupation  ;  e.  g.  Goth. 
ddmareis ,  ON.  ddmari  judge,  f.  OTeut.  *ddmo- 
judgement,  Doom  ;  Goth,  bokareis,  OE.  bdeere 
scribe,  f.  OTeut.  *bdk-  Book  ;  OHG.  sangdri 
(mod.G.  siingir),  ON.  spngare,  OE.  sangere  (ME. 
songere)  singer,  f.  OTeut.  *sangwo-  Song.  Of 
this  type  there  are  many  specially  Eng.  forma¬ 
tions,  e.  g.  hatter,  slater,  tinner.  Where  the  pri¬ 
mary  sb.  ends  in  -w ME.  -je OE.  -ge,  the 
suffix  assumes  the  form  -yer  (in  ME.  -iere,  -yere), 
as  in  bowyer,  lawyer,  sawyer ;  and,  either  after 
the  analogy  of  these  or  by  assimilation  to  Fr. 
derivatives  in  -ier  (see  -ER a),  it  appears  as  -ier 
in  certain  other  words  of  ME.  date,  as  brazier, 
clothier,  collier ,  glazier,  grazier,  hosier.  The  Eng. 
words  of  this  formation  not  referring  to  profession 
or  employment  are  comparatively  few  :  examples 
are  bencher,  cottager,  outsider,  villager.  With  these 
may  be  compared  a  class  of  words  chiefly  belong¬ 
ing  to  mod.  colloquial  language,  and  denoting 
things  or  actions,  as  header,  back-hander, fiver ,  out- 
and-outer,  three-decker.  A  special  use  of  the  suffix, 
common  to  the  mod.  Teut.  langs.  though  scarcely 
to  be  found  in  their  older  stages,  is  its  addition  to 
names  of  places  or  countries  to  express  the  sense 
‘  a  native  of ‘  a  resident  in  ’,  e.g.  Londoner,  New 
Yorker,  Icelander.  With  similar  notion,  deriva¬ 
tives  in  -er  have  been  formed  upon  certain  Eng. 
adjs.  indicating  place  of  origin  or  residence,  as 
foreigner,  northerner,  southerner. 

2.  Most  of  the  sbs.  which  in  early  Teutonic  gave 
rise  to  derivatives  in  -drjo-z,  also  gave  rise  to  wk. 
vbs.  in  -jan  or  -bjan,  to  which  the  former  stood 
related  in  sense  as  agent-nouns  ;  thus  Goth,  dd¬ 
mareis  judge,  served  as  the  agent-noun  to  ddmjan 
to  judge.  Hence,  by  analogy,  the  suffix  came  to 
he  regarded  as  a  formative  of  agent-nouns,  and 
with  this  function  it  was  added  to  verbal  bases 
both  of  the  weak  and  the  strong  conjugation. 
Many  derivatives  of  this  type  existed  already  in 
OE.,  and  many  more  have  been  added  in  the  later 
periods  of  the  language.  In  mod.  Eng.  they  may 
be  formed  on  all  vbs.,  excepting  some  of  those 
which  have  agent-nouns  ending  in  -or,  and  some 
others  for  which  this  function  is  served  by  sbs.  of 
different  formation  (e.g.  correspond,  correspondent). 
The  distinction  between  -er  and  -or  as  the  ending 
of  agent -nouns  is  purely  historical  and  ortho¬ 
graphical  ;  in  the  present  spoken  language  they 
are  alike  pronounced  (ar),  except  that  in  law  terms 
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and  in  certain  Lat.  words  not  fully  naturalized,  -or 
is  still  sounded  (pi).  In  received  spelling,  the 
choice  between  the  two  forms  is  often  capricious, 
or  determined  by  other  than  historical  reasons. 
The  agent-nouns  belonging  to  vbs.  f.  L.  ppl.  stems, 
and  to  those  formed  with  -ate,  usually  end  in  -or, 
being  partly  adoptions  from  Lat.,  and  partly  as¬ 
similated  to  Lat.  analogies.  But  when  the  sense  is 
purely  agential,  without  any  added  notion  such  as 
that  of  office,  trade,  or  profession,  function,  etc., 
-er  is  often  used  ;  cf.  inspector ,  respecter ;  projector, 
rejecter.  In  a  few  instances  both  forms  of  the 
agent -noun  are  still  in  current  use,  commonly 
without  any  corresponding  distinction  in  sense,  as 
asserter,  assertor ;  sometimes  with  a  distinction 
of  technical  and  general  sense  (often  however  neg¬ 
lected)  as  accepter,  acceptor.  The  Romanic  -our, 
-or  of  agent-nouns  has  been  in  most  cases  replaced 
by  -er  where  the  related  vb.  exists  in  Eng. ;  ex¬ 
ceptions  are  governor,  conjuror  (for  which  -er  also 
occurs) ;  in  special  sense  we  have  saviour,  but  in 
*  purely  agential  sense  saver.  In  liar,  beggar,  the 
spelling  -ar  is  a  survival  of  the  occasional  ME. 
variant  -arie.  The  agent-nouns  in  -er  normally 
denote  personal  agents  (originally,  only  male  per¬ 
sons,  though  this  restriction  is  now  wholly  obso¬ 
lete)  ;  many  of  them,  however,  may  be  used  to 
denote  material  agents,  and  hence  also  mere  in¬ 
struments  ;  e.  g.  blotter,  cutter,  poker,  roller,  etc. 

3.  In  several  instances  -er  has  the  appearance  of 
being  an  unmeaning  extension  of  earlier  words 
ending  in  -er  denoting  trades  or  offices.  Most  of 
these  words  are  of  Er.  origin,  as  caterer,  \  cyto- 
lerer  (=  Citoler),  +  fer merer,  +  feuterer,  fruit¬ 
erer,  poulterer ;  an  analogous  case  in  a  native 
word  is  upholsterer.  The  real  formation  of  these 
words  is  obscure :  some  are  prob.  from  vbs.,  while 
in  other  cases  formation  on  words  in  -cry  may  be 
conjectured. 

4.  After  the  analogy  of  Astrologer,  Astro¬ 
nomer  (q.  v.),  the  suffix  -er  is  used  to  form  sbs. 
serving  as  adaptations  of  L.  types  in  -logus,  -gra¬ 
ph  us  ;  e.  g.  chronologer  ,philologer,  jthcologer ;  bio¬ 
grapher,  geographer,  orthographer. 

Philosopher  lin  Chaucer  and  Gower  always  phi/osophre) 
is  perh.  not  a  formation  of  this  kind,  as  the  r  may  he  merely 
excrescent.  In  chorister,  sophister,  barrister  (cf.  ME. 
legistre)  the  -er  is  not  a  suffix,  but  results  from  an  AF.  sub¬ 
stitution  of  -istre  for  -iste,  perh.  on  the  analogy  of  ministre. 

-er 2,  suffix,  of  various  origin,  occurring  in  sbs. 
and  adjs.  adopted  from  OF. 

1.  ME.  -er,  repr.  OF.  -er:—L.  -drem,  -ar:  see 
-ar.  Nearly  all  the  ME.  words  ending  in  -er  of 
this  origin  have  been  refashioned  after  Lat.,  so 
that  the  suffix  is  now  written  -ar :  see  examples 
under  -ar.  The  older  form  of  the  suffix  is  re¬ 
tained  in  sampler. 

2.  ME.  -er,  a.  AF.  -er  (OF.  -ier)  in  sbs.  which 
descend  from  L.  forms  in  -drius,  -drium  (see  -ary), 
or  which  were  formed  in  Fr.  after  the  analogy  of 
those  so  descending.  Where  the  L.  type  of  the 
suffix  is  the  masc.  -drius,  it  has  usually  the  sense 
‘a  person  connected  with’,  and  the  words  are 
designations  of  office  or  occupation,  as  butler, 
carpenter,  draper,  grocer,  mariner,  officer.  (So 
also  in  a  few  ME.  adoptions  of  OF.  fem.  sbs.  in 
-iere  L.  -aria,  as  chambcrer,  lavender.)  Where 
the  suffix  represents  the  L.  neuter  -drium,  the 
sense  is  ‘  a  thing  connected  with’,  ‘  a  receptacle 
for’,  as  in  antiphoner,  danger,  garner,  etc. 

3.  In  mod.  Eng.  -er  appears  as  a  casual  repre¬ 
sentative  of  various  other  suffixes  of  OF.  origin 
which  have  been  weakened  in  pronunciation  to 
(ar) ;  thus  in  border,  bracer,  it  stands  for  OF. 
-cure  (:— L.  -dturam),  commonly  represented  by 
-ure ;  in  laver  it  stands  for  OF.  -lor,  now  -oir  (:— L. 
dtdrium),  in  ME.  rendered  -our.  The  agent-suffix 
-our  (OF.  -eor:— L.  - dtorem )  is  now  very  often 
replaced  by  -er ;  it  can  seldom  be  determined 
whether  this  is  due  to  phonetic  weakening,  or  to 
the  substitution  of  -er1  for  its  Romanic  synonym. 
Where  the  same  word  had  in  14th  c.  the  two  forms 
-our  and  -erf,  as  chaungeour,  changer,  the  former 
supposition  is  excluded  ;  but  the  forms  in  -er(e  may 
possibly  sometimes  be  a.  OF.  nominative  forms  in 
-ere  L.  -a  lor. 

-er  3,  suffix,  the  formative  of  the  comparative 
degree  in  adjs.  and  advbs. 

A.  In  adjs.  ME.  -er,  -ere  (-ore,  -ure',  -re,  OE.  -ra 
(fem.,  neut.  -re)  represents  two  different  suffixes 
used  in  OTeut.  to  form  the  compar.,  viz. :  -izon- 
(Goth.  -ha,  OHG.,  OS.  -iro,  ON.  -ri  with  umlaut), 
and  -ozon-  (Goth.  -6za,  OHG.  -8ro,  ON.  -ari). 
These  OTeut.  suffixes  are  f.  the  adverbial  -iz,  -oz : 
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see  B.  In  OE.  only  a  few  comparatives  retained 
the  umlaut  which  phonetic  law  requires  in  the 
-izon-  type ;  in  mod.  Eng.  no  forms  with  umlaut 
remain,  except  better,  elder  (OE.  bgtera,  iffiira),  the 
comparatives  being  ordinarily  formed  by  adding 
-er  to  the  positive.  The  ‘irregular  comparatives’ 
worse  (OE.  wiersa  =  Goth,  wairsiza)  and  less 
(OE.  hvssa)  contain  the  suffix  -  izon  in  a  disguised 
form,  and  the  analogy  of  other  comparatives  has 
given  rise  to  the  extended  forms  worser  and  lesser. 
In  mod.  Eng.  the  comparatives  in  -er  are  almost 
restricted  to  adjs.  of  one  or  two  syllables  ;  longer 
adjs.,  and  also  disyllables  containing  any  suffix 
other  than  -y  or  -ly,  having  the  periphrastic  com¬ 
parison  by  means  of  the  adv.  more.  Earlier  writers, 
however,  have  beautifuller,  eminenter,  slavisher, 
etc. ;  a  few  modern  writers,  e.g.  Carlyle,  affect 
the  same  method.  The  periphrastic  form  is  ad¬ 
missible  (esp.  in  predicative  use)  for  all  adjs.,  even 
monosyllables,  which  are  not  extremely  common 
colloquially. 

2.  In  hinder,  inner,  the  comparative  suffix,  though 
in  WGer.  and  ON.  formally  coincident  with  that 
treated  above,  is  quite  distinct  in  origin,  repr. 
OTeut.  -eron-,  f.  OAryan  -ero-. 

B.  In  adverbs.  The  OE.  form  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  suffix  was  -or,  corresp.  to  OS.,  OHG.  -Sr, 
Goth.  -8s:— OTeut.  -$z.  OTeut.  had  also  a  suffix 
-iz  with  the  same  function,  corresponding  to  L. 
-is  in  magis,  nimis,  and  cogn.  with  L.  -ior  of 
adjs. ;  it  is  represented  by  Goth,  -is,  ON.  -r  with 
umlaut ;  in  OE.  by  the  umlaut  in  monosyllabic 
comparatives  like  fyng:  —  *langiz  longer,  b$t 
*batiz  better,  which  died  out  in  early  ME.,  being 
superseded  by  the  adj.  forms.  The  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  OTeut.  suffixes  is  much  disputed  : 
a  widely-held  hypothesis  is  that  -Sz  is  f.  -6  adver¬ 
bial  suffix  +  -iz.  The  advbs.  which  take  -er  in  the 
comparative  are  chiefly  those  which  are  now  iden¬ 
tical  in  form  with  adjs.  (either  repr.  OE.  advbs.  in 
-e,  or  modern  adverbial  uses  of  the  adj.) :  e.g.  ‘to 
work  harder',  ‘  to  stand  closer'.  Exceptional  in¬ 
stances  are  oftener,  seldotner,  sooner.  The  advbs. 
in  -i.Y  -  are  now  compared  periphrastically  with 
more,  though  in  earlier  writers  the  inflexional  com¬ 
parison  is  common,  e.g.  easilier  =  more  easily,  ME. 
entierlocure  =  more  entirely ;  in  poetry  it  still 
occurs,  as  in  keenlier  (Tennyson). 

-er,  suffix  4,  the  ending  of  certain  AF.  infinitives 
used  substantively  as  law  terms,  e.  g.  cesser,  dis¬ 
claimer,  misnomer,  trover,  user,  waiver.  Of  similar 
origin  is  the  ending  in  dinner,  supper,  a.  OF. 
disner,  soper. 

-er,  suffix  5,  forming  frequentative  vbs.  The 
vbs.  of  this  formation  which  can  be  traced  in  OE. 
have  the  form  -rian  (:— OTeut.  -rdjan)  ;  e.  g.  cla- 
lr  i  an  Clatter,  Jlotorian  Flutter.  The  other 
Teut.  langs.  have  many  vbs.  of  this  type,  denoting 
repeated  action  ;  often  they  are  f.  verbal  bases,  as 
MHG.  wanderen  =  OE.  wandrian  Wander,  f. 
OTeut.  *wandjan  Wend,  ON.  vafra  Waver,  f. 
vafa  =  Wave  v.  ;  sometimes  app.  on  onomatopoeic 
bases,  as  OHG.  zwizardn  =  Twitter.  Further 
examples  in  Eng.  are  batter,  chatter,  clamber, 
flicker,  glitter,  mutter,  patter,  quaver,  shimmer, 
shudder,  slumber. 

Era  (I*'ra).  Also  7-9  sera.  [a.  late  L.  sera 
fem.  sing,  ‘a  number  expressed  in  figures’  (see 
Forcellini,  s.  v.),  prob.  f.  sera  counters  used  in 
calculation,  pi.  of  ses  brass,  money 

The  chronological  use  of  the  word  appears  to  have  origi. 
nated  in  Spain  ;  where  (as  also  in  Southern  Gaul  and  North 
Africa)  it  is  found  in  inscriptions  prefixed  to  the  number  of 
years  elapsed  since  38  b.  c. ,  the  selection  of  which  as  an  initial 
year  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  (Isidore  of 
Seville  in  the  6th  c.  says  that  this  was  the  year  in  which 
Augustus  first  ordered  the  taxation  of  Spain.)  Thus  ‘sera 
(oftener  written  era)  dxxxviii’  (=‘  No.  538’)  meant  the  year 
500  A.  d.  This  method  of  reckoning  was  in  use  from  the  5th 
to  the  15th  century,  and  Spanish  Latin  writers  employed  the 
word  sera  as  its  specific  designation.  The  phrase  trra 
Hispanica,  ‘  Spanish  a:ra  ’,  suggested  to  the  scholars  of  the 
Renascence  the  parallel  expressions  sera  Christiana,  sera 
Varroniana ,  etc. ,  in  which  the  sb.  had  the  generalized  sense 
‘a  reckoning  of  time  from  a  particular  epoch  ’,  for  which  no 
term  had  previously  existed  in  Latin.] 

1.  A  system  of  chronological  notation,  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  numbering  of  years  from  some  par¬ 
ticular  point  of  time  ;  e.g.  the  Christian,  Common, 
or  Vulgar  era  (see  Christian  7) ;  era  of  the 
Hegira  Hi j rah),  the  Mohammedan  era,  reckoned 
from  the  year  of  Mohammed’s  flight  from  Mecca  ; 
era  of  Nabonassar,  a  Babylonian  era,  employed  in 
astronomy,  commencing  747  B.  C.,  etc.,  etc  These 
phrases  are  also  frequently  employed  in  sense  2. 

a  1646  J.  Gregory  Learned  Tracts  (1649)  164  Dionysius 
the  Abbot  .’.brought  in  the  /Era  of  Christ's  Incarnation,  so 


that,  .the  Christians  did  not  use  to  reckon  by  the  years  of 
Christ,  until  the  532  of  the  Incarnation.  1650  Row  Hist. 
Kirk  (1842)  504  They  would  begin  their  epocha  or  .-era  from 
his  comeing  to  Jerusalem.  1658  Ussiier  Ann.  Ep.  Rdr. 
That  midnight  which  began  the  first  day  of  the  Christian 
sera.  1716  Prideaux  Connect.  O.  4  N.  T.  1.  1.  1  The  vulgar 
era,  by  which  we  now  compute  the  years  from  his  incar¬ 
nation.  1796  MoRse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  658  The  computing 
of  time  by  the  Christian  rera  is  introduced  by  Dionysius" 
the  monk.  1840  Carlvi.e  Heroes  (1858)223  In  the  year  570 
of  our  Era  . .  the  man  Mahomet  was  born.  1861  F.  Hai.i. 
in  Jr  ill.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal  149  A  few  words  on  the  vexed 
subject  of  the  Gupta  era. 

2.  The  initial  point  assumed  in  a  system  of 
chronology ;  also,  any  date  from  which  succeeding 
years  are  numbered  ;  =  Epoch  i. 

1615  Bedwell  Arab.  Trudg.,  la  rich,  .is  the  same  that 
Epocha  is  to  the  Greeks  :  or  cE ra  to  the  Latines.  1657 
Wharton  IkT-r.  49  The  Greek  Church  numbereth  from  the 
Creation  to  Christ’s  /Era,  5508  compleat  years.  1704  Hearne 
Dud.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  6  AJra  is  the  same  with  Epocha,  signi¬ 
fying.  .a  fixed  point  among  Historians  whence  to  begin  to 
reckon  the  Years.  1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  11.  ii.  116 
When  we  come  still  farther  to  the  Aera  of  Nabonassar.  1777 
Robertson  Hist.  Amer.  1. 1.  10  About  six  hundred  and  four 
years  before  the  Christian  tera.  1816  Singer  Hist.  Cards 
13  The  7th  century  before  the  present  aera.  1853HERSCHEL 
Pop.  Leet.  Sc.  v.  §  12  (1873)  187  Some  three  centuries  before 
our  era. 

3.  A  date,  or  an  event,  which  forms  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  a 
nation,  an  institution,  individual,  art  or  science, 
etc. ;  a  memorable  or  important  date.  Cf.  Epoch  2. 

1703  Rowe  Fair  Penit.  11.  i.  488  From  this  sacred  .Era  of 
my  Love  A  better  order  of  succeeding  Days  Come  smiling 
forward.  1765  T.  Hutchinson  Hist.  Col.  Mass.  I.  90  [The 
earthquake  of  1638]  was  a  remarkable  aera.  1787  J.  Barlow 
Oration  4 th  July  6  This  single  circumstance,  will,  .mark  it 
[the  American  revolution]  as  a  distinguished  aera  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  1851  Dixon  IV.  Penn  xxiv.  (1872)  210 
The  landing  of  this  English  Governor  was  an  era  in  their 
lives.  1867  Freeman  Norm.  Com/.  (1876)  I.  vi.  419  This 
same  year  a  Witenagemot  was  held,  which  marks  an  aera  in 
the  reign  of  Cnut. 

+  b.  Date  of  origin  ;  =  Epoch  2  b. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  ix.  199  And  it  will  evi¬ 
dently  appeare,  that  custome  hath  an  elder  ASra  then  this 
Chronologie  affordeth. 

4.  A  historical  period  ;  a  portion  of  historical 
time  marked  by  the  continuance  throughout  it  of 
particular  influences,  social  conditions,  etc.  Cf. 
Epoch  5. 

1741  Middleton  Cicero  I.  1.  12  This  aera  of  joy.  1758  H. 
Walpole  Catal.  Roy .  Authors (17 59)  I.  Advt.  2  The  polished 
aera  of  Queen  Anne  !  a  1789  Burney  Hist.  Mus.  (ed.  2) 
IV.  i.  21  The  beginning  of  this  century  (1600)  was  the  aera 
of  musical  recitation  on  the  public  stage  at  Florence.  1809 
Pinkney Trav.  France  106  Gallantry  is.  .as  much  in  fashion 
. .  as  in  the  most  corrupt  aera  of  the  monarchy.  1858 
Kingsley  Lett.  (1878)  I.  399,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  a  better 
intellectual  era  is  dawning  for  the  working  men. 

b.  A  period  in  an  individual’s  life,  or  in  the 
history  of  any  continuous  process ;  =  Epoch  3  b. 
In  Geology  sometimes  with  more  specific  sense  : 
see  Epoch  5  c. 

1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  341  In  autumn,  after  harvest, 
that  gladsome  era  in  the  husbandman’s  life.  1809  Crabbe 
Tales  63  Felt  the  new  aera  of  her  changeful  life.  1839  Mur¬ 
chison  Silur.  Syst.  1.  Introd.  it  The  aera  when  the  newly- 
raised  surface  was  first  occupied  by  lakes.  1870  F.  Wilson 
Ch.  Lindisf.  95  It  belongs  to  the  worst  era  of  architecture. 

5.  The  portion  of  historical  time  to  which  an 
event  is  to  be  assigned  ;  the  approximate  date, 
‘period’,  ‘epoch’  of  an  event,  of  a  monument, 
etc. 

1714  Mandeville  Fab.  Bees  (1733)  II.  132  Many  useful 
arts  and  sciences,  of  which  the  beginnings  are  of  uncertain 
aera’s.  1774  J.  Bryant  Mythol.  I.  261  The  pillar  stands  .. 
its  parts  . .  betray  a  difference  in  their  mra.  18x9  Byron 
Juan  1.  exxi,  ’Twas  in  November,  but  I’m  not  so  sure  About 
the  day — the  era's  more  obscure. 

6.  attrib.,  as  era-date. 

1758  W.  Thompson  Hymn  to  May  242  Ne  rueful  murder 
stain  thy  mra-date. 

Erable,  var.  of  Earabi.e  a.,  Obs.,  arable. 

Erace,  obs.  variant  of  Erase. 

+  Era  cinate,  v.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  OF.  er-, 
esraciner  (f.  es-  (see  Es-)  +  racine  root)  +  -ate. 
See  -ate  3  6.]  trans.  To  root  out ;  to  remove. 

1758  J.  S.  tr.  Le  Dran's  Observ.  Surg.  (1771)  201  The 
whole  Piece  was  eracinated. 

j-  Erade,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  erddlre  to  scrape  off, 
f.  e  out  t  rddere  to  scrape,  scratch.  Cf.  Erase.] 
trans.  To  scrape  off. 

1657  Tomlinson  Retutu's  Disp.  85  Then  must  the  scum  be 
.  .eraded  and  separated. 

Eradiate  (iW-’di|«*t\».  [f.  I-  rout  +  Radiate.] 

1.  itilr.  To  shoot  forth,  as  rays  of  light. 

1647  H  More  Song  0/ Soul  Notes  139/2  A  kind  of  life 
eradiating  and  resulting  both  from  Intellect  and  Psyche. 
1828  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  2.  Iratis.  To  give  forth  like  rays,  or  in  rays. 

1678  Cudworth  Intel!.  Syst.  252  Proclus  concludes,  that 
the  World  was  always  Generated  or  Eradiated  from  God, 
and  therefore  must  seeds  be  Eternal.  1694  Norris  Reft. 
Ess.  Hum.  Und  24  Let  him.  tell  me  how  any  Body  can 
eradiate  such  an  inconceivable  Number  of  these  Effiuvias. 
1794  J.  Hutton  Philos.  Light,  etc.  87  Bodies,  far  below  the 
heat  of  incandescence,  eradiate  a  species  of  light. 
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Eradiation  (/rtTi:cli|iTi-j3n).  Also  7  erradia- 
tion.  [f.  prec. :  see  -ation.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  eradiating  or  shining 
forth  ;  the  emission  of  rays  of  light  or  heat. 

, ,633  } •  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  iii.  18  The  first  eradiation  of 
this  light,  like  some  flash  of  lightning,  breaks  the  stone  in 
the  heart.  1686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  11.  xii.  331  Neither 
must  we  Imagine  his  Erradiation  lobe  Idle.  1794  Sullivan 
View  Nat.  I.  139  But,  whether  it  comes  directly  from  the 
sun,  by  successive  emissions  or  eradiations,  etc.  1865  F.  P. 
B.  Martin  MS.  Beet.  Geol.y  The  attraction  of  the  sun  in¬ 
creases  the  Eradiation  of  the  Earth, 
b.  transf  and  fig. 

a  1630  Hales  Gold.  Rem.  (1673)  I.  288  He  first  supposeth 
some  eradiation  and  emanation  of  Spirit . .  to  be  directed 
from  our  bodies  to  the  blood  dropped  from  it.  1678  Cud- 
worth  Intell.  Syst.  252  They  will  not  understand  what 
manner  of  making  or  production  the  world  had — to  wit,  by 
way  of  eflfulgency  or  eradiation  from  the  Deity. 

2.  concr. 

1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  744  As  if  they  were  a  kind  of 
Eternal  Eflfulgency,  Emanation  or  Eradiation  from  an 
Eternal  Sun.  1691-8  Norris  Pract.  Disc.  (1711)  III.  172 
He  is  in  his  proportion,  .an  Effulgency,  an  Eradiation  of 
God’s  Glory.  1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)1.  1.  i.  51  All 
the  rest  acknowledged  some  Deity,  some  efflux,  eradiation, 
emanation  of  the  primal  Godhead. 

Eradicable  (/rce'dikab’l),  a.  [f.  L.  eradic-dre 
(see  Eradicate  v.)  +  -able.]  Capable  of  being 
eradicated. 

1847  in  Craig.  1865  Cornh.  Mag.  XI.  547  Even  rage  and 
hate.  .areeradicable,as  most  systems  of  ethics  have  assumed. 

+  Era*dicat(e,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  erddlcdt- 
its,  pa.  pple.  of  eradiedre :  see  next.]  Equivalent 
to  the  later  Eradicated. 

1533-4  Act  25  Hen.  VIIIt  c.  14  Heresie,  shulde.  .vtterly 
be  abhorred,  detested,  and  eradicate.  1556  Lauder  Trac¬ 
tate  124  And  3our  successioun  thay  sail  be  Eradicat  frome 
3our  ryngs  [=  reigns,  kingdoms]. 

Eradicate  (/rce-dik^t),  v.  Also  7  Eradi¬ 
cate.  [f.  L.  eradicat-  ppl.  stem  of  eradiedre ,  f. 
L.  e  out  +  rddlc-emy  nom.  radix  root.] 

1.  trans.  To  pull  or  tear  up  by  the  roots;  to 
root  out  (a  tree,  plant,  or  anything  that  is  spoken 
of  as  having  ‘  roots  ’). 

1564-78  Bulleyn  Dial.  agst.  Pest.  (1888)  48  And  to  the 
places  aboute  the  rootes  of  the  carbuncle  round  about  it, 
this  is  good  both  to  eradicate  &  defend  the  same.  1599 
A.M.  tr.  Gabelhouer  s  Bk.  Physicke  44/2  Till  such  time,  as 
they  [hayre]  be  wholye  eradicated,  and  rootede  out.  1635 
Nabbes  Hannibal  <$•  Sc.  (1637)  K  iij,  Okes  eradicated  By  a 
prodigious  whirlwind.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)213 
Cauly-flowers  over-speeding  to  pome  and  lead.. should  be 
quite  eradicated,  a  1674  Clarendon  Surv.  Leviath.  (1676) 
hi  To  demolish  all  Buildings,  eradicate  all  Plantations. 
1725  Bradley  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Infirmities  0/  Trees ,  Such 
[Weeds]  as  can  be  eradicated  must  be  diligently  pluck’d 
up  by  the  Hands,  i860  tr.  Hartwig's  Sea  <5-  JVond.  vi.  73 
Huge  weapons,  fit  for  eradicating  trees.  1871  Darwin  Desc. 
Man  II.  xix.  348  The  Indians  of  Paraguay  eradicate  their 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes. 

2.  To  remove  entirely,  extirpate,  get  rid  of. 

1647-8  Cotterell  Davila's  Hist.  Fr.  (1678)  35  To  see  the 

seeds  of  those  discords  eradicated.  1656  Earl  Monm.  Advt. 
fr.  Parnass.  49  Totally  to  irradicate  all  vertue  from  out  his 
subjects  souls.  1658  A.  Fox  Wurtz'  Surg.  111.  viii.  240 
Without  Chymical  preparations  congealed  bloud  will  not  be 
eradicated  out  of  the  body.  1784  Cowper  Task  v.  437 
That  man  should  thus  encroach  on  fellow  man .  .Eradicate 
him.. Moves  indignation.  1788  Reid  Act.  Pcnvers  111.  in. 
iii,  All  desires  and  fears,  with  regard  to  things  not  in  our 
power,  ought  to  be  totally  eradicated.  1857  Hughes  Tom 
Brow/i  Pref.  (1871)  13  By  eradicating  mercilessly  the  in¬ 
corrigible.  1869  Lecky  Europ.  Mor.  II.  i.  102  Laws  of 
the  most  savage  cruelty  were  passed  in  hopes  of  eradicating 
mendicancy. 

f  3.  Math.  To  extract  the  (square)  root  of  (a 
number).  Ohs. 

1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  of  Survey  11.  viii.  61  Eradicate 
the  ductat  of  the  said  mediatie  and  remainders. 

U  Misused  for  Irradicate. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  14  Seeds  and  plants  sown 
and  eradicated  in  the  ground. 

Eradicated  (frae’dik^ted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ed!.]  Rooted  out. 

1661  Morgan  Spit.  Gentry  1.  viii.  118  Assailing  him  with 
Firre-Trees  eradicated.  1775  in  Ash. 

b.  Her .  (See  quot.  1864.) 

1708  J.  Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  11.  iii.  x.  (1743)  429  A 
large  square  plate  of  silver  enamelled  azure  into  an  oak-tree 
eradicated  and  fructed.  1809  J.  Home  in  Naval  Chr  on. 
XXIV.  193  On  oak  tree  vert,  eradicated  proper.  1864 
Boutell  Heraldry  Hist,  fy  Pop.  xi.  70  [Trees]  if  having 
their  roots  exposed  [are]  eradicated. 

Eradicating  (ftse’dik^tig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ing1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Eradicate. 

a  1660  Hammond  Wks.  IV.  589  (R.)  The  eradicating  of  any 
other  enemies  of  God.  1664  E  velyn  Pomona  vi.  (172^)  69 
Sudden  Eradicating  of  Trees  for  an  early  Transplantation. 

Eradicating  (zraeTlik^tig),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ING  -.]  That  eradicates,  extirpates,  etc. 

1628  Layton  Syofls  Plea  (ed.  2)  Ep.  Ded.,  Consultation  . . 
can  do  no  good  without  reall  and  in  some  things  eradicat¬ 
ing  Reformation.  1667  Waterhouse  Fire  Bond.  4  Greater 
and  more  eradicating  judgements.  1775  in  Ash.  1879 
Escott  England  II.  498  The  convict  taint  has  outlived 
the  eradicating  influences  of  education. 

Eradication  (irae^dik^Jan).  Also  6  -cion, 
[ad.  L.  eradication- em ,  n.  of  action  f.  eradiedre. 
See  Eradicate  vi]  The  action  of  pulling  out  by 
the  roots ;  total  destruction  ;  extirpation. 


1548  Ld.  Somerset  Epist.  Scots  239  The  finall  eradicacion 
of  your  nacion.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  11.  47^  [A] 
warrant.. had  been  given  to  Tehu..for  the  eradication  of 
Ahab’s  house.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  vi.  95 
The  roots  of  Mandrakes  doe  make  a  noyse.  .upon  eradica¬ 
tion.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  183  f  10  The  eradication 
of  envy  from  the  human  heart.  1825  T.  Jefferson  Auto- 
I’iog.  Wks.  1859  I.  38  This  stopped  the  increase  of  the 
evil  by  importation,  leaving  to  future  efforts  its  final 
eradication. 

Eradicative  (irse-dikativ),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L. 
eradicat-  (see  Eradicate  v.)  +  -ive.] 

A.  adj.  Tending  or  having  the  power  to  root 
out  or  expel  (disease,  etc.).  Const,  of. 

\  Eradicative  cure'.  orig.  the  ‘curative’  treatment  of 
disease,  as  opposed  to  palliative.  In  later  use  the  phrase 
occurs  with  cure  taken  in  the  mod.  sense. 

1543  Traheron  Vigo's  Chirurg.  43  b,  We  wyll  speake  of 
his  cure  aswel  eradicatyue  as  palliatyue.  1684  tr.  Bonet’s 
Merc.  Compit.  vi.  217  A  certain  Sweat.. had  been  plainly 
critical  and  eradicative  of  the  whole  Disease,  a  1691  Boyle 
Wks.  V.  386  (R.)  Copious  evacuations  eradicative  of  the 
morbific  matter.  17x1  F.  Fuller  Med.  Gymn.  (1718)  143 
To  effect  acompleatand  Eradicative  Cure  of  this  Distemper. 
1828  in  Webster;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  B.  sb.  An  eradicative  medicine. 

1654  Whitlock  Zooto?nia  88  Sometimes  Eradicatives  are 
omitted  in  the  beginning.  1731-1800  in  Bailey.  1828  in 
Webster.  1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Eradicator  (ftardik^tai).  [agent-n.  f.  Era¬ 
dicate  after  Lat.  analogies  :  see  -or.] 

a.  One  who,  or  that  which,  roots  up  or  removes 
utterly,  b.  An  agricultural  or  horticultural  im¬ 
plement  for  uprooting. 

1659  R.  Gell  Amendm.  Bible  58  Sihon  is  eradicator,  that 
evil  spirit  that  endeavours  to  root  up  all  the  plants  of 
righteousness.  1807  A.  Young  Agric.  Essex  (1813)  I.  148 
Eradicator  ..  an  implement.  1881  Salem  (U.  S.)  Gaz.  10 
June  1/4  Fogg's  iron  rust  eradicator. 

Eradicatory  (zfardikatori),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ory.]  Tending  to  eradicate,  root  out,  or  destroy. 

1801  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  XII.  578  Unfeelingly 
eradicatory  of  the  domestic  charities. 

+  Er-a-ftur,  conj.  Obs.  [?  f.  er  =  Ever  +  After.] 
According  as. 

1370-80  in  O.  E.  Misc.  App.  225  Lasse  or  more  schal  he 
be  deruet  Er-aftur  he  ha[>  heer  deseruet. 

Eral  (lOTall,  a.  rare.  [f.  Era  +  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  era. 

1861  F.  Hall  in  Jrnl.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal  16  No  Hindu 
date,  unintegrated  by  the  particularity  at  last  amended, 
is  available  for  eral  determination. 

t  E  rament.  Obs.  fad.  L.  sc.rament-um  that  is 
prepared  from  copper  or  bronze.]  Copper. 

1623  ill  CoCKERAM. 

[Eranc,  error  or  misprint  for  cranoc ,  Crannock. 
1610  Holland  Camden  s  Brit.  it.  167  ;  cf.  175.] 
Erand(e,  obs.  form  of  Errand. 

Erane,  variant  of  Arain,  Obs.,  spider. 

Eranist  (cranist).  [ad.  Gr.  ipaviOT-qs,  f.  tpavos 
a  meal  to  which  each  contributes  his  share,  a  con¬ 
tribution,  also  a  club.]  In  Greece  :  A  member  of 
an  (paves  or  club. 

1825  New  Monthly  Mag.  XIII.  220  Eranists,  who  might 
be  called  joint-stock  companies  for  trade.  1873  Contemp. 
Rev.  XXI.  569  By  partaking  of  the  banquets  of  the  eranists 
a  man  rendered  himself  . .  a  member  of  a  brotherhood. 

II  Erauthemnm (ertcnjiimtim).  Bot.  [mod.L., 
ad.  Gr.  i]pavO(p.ov  (Dioscor.),  f.  f)p  =  tap  spring  + 
avOepiov  blossom,  flower.] 
f  1.  ‘  The  Herb  Camomile  ’  (Kersey  1715).  Obs. 
2.  ‘  A  widely  distributed  genus  of  Acanthacex, 
containing  nearly  50  species’  ( Treas .  Bot.). 

1882  Garden  21  Jan.  37/2  Much  resembling  some  of  the 
Eranthemum,  and,  like  them,  flowering  during  winter. 

Eranyfe,  var.  of  Arain,  Obs.,  spider. 
Erasable  (Aci-sab’l),  a.  [f.  next  +  -able.] 
That  can  be  erased  or  obliterated. 

1849  Eraser's  Mag.  XL.  516  Not  so  easily  erasable  from 
thy  heart. 

Erase  v.  Also  (5  irrase,  7  ereaze), 

7-8  erace,  -aze.  [f.  L.  eras -  ppl.  stem  of  crdd&re , 
f.  c  out  +  rddere  to  scrape,  scratch.  (In  some  early 
examples  perh.  a  variant  of  Arace  to  uproot.)] 

1.  trans.  To  scrape  or  rub  out  (anything  written, 
engraved,  etc.)  ;  to  efface,  expunge,  obliterate. 

1605  Camden  Rem.  (1637)  154  The  names  were  ereazed  out 
of  the  publick  Records.  1632  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Viet. 

1.  vii,  Lest  it  should  quite  erace  That  from  the  world,  which 
was  the  first  world’s  grace.  1762-71  H.  Walpole  Vertue  s 
A  need.  Paint.  (1786)  V.  130  Lombart  afterwards  erased  the 
face,  and  inserted  that  of  Cromwell.  1778  Bp.  Lowth  Isa. 
Notes  fed.  12)  340  A  letter  is  erased  at  the  end  of  the  word. 
1826  Scott  Woodst.  i,  Erasing,  as  far  as  they  could  be 
erased,  all  traces  of  its  ancient  fame.  1858  Greener  Gunnery 
248  Every  person  fraudulently  erasing,  .from  any  barrel, 
any  mark.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  1.  vi.  57  James  I.. erased 
from  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  an  obnoxious 
protestation. 

transf.  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xxvii.  198  The  snow  had 
practically  erased  it  [the  road], 
tin  cpazisi-passive  rse. 

1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  in.  1.  vi,  Things,  which  lie  very 
black  in  our  Earth’s  Annals,  yet  which  will  not  erase  there¬ 
from. 

2.  fig.  To  efface,  obliterate  from  the  mind  or 
memory. 


1695  Ld.  Preston  Boeth.  1.  37  My  Griefs  have  dulled  my 
Memory,  and  eras'd  almost  every  thing  out  of  it.  1792  S. 
Rogers  Pleas.  Mem.  1.  275  Though  the  iron  school  of  War 
erase  Each  milder  virtue.  1856  Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol. 
Inq.  I.  ii.  58  The  effect  of  a  blow,  .has  been,  .to  erase  from 
the  memory  the  events  which  immediately  preceded  the 
accident,  a  1862  Buckle  Civiliz.  (1869)  III.  v.  318  Erasing 
from  his  view  of  human  nature  those  premisses  which  he 
had  already  handled. 

3.  transf.  To  destroy  utterly,  rare. 

1728  R.  Morris  Ess.  Anc.  Archil.  9  He.. left  it  quite 
ruin’d  and  eras’d.  1855  Singleton  Virgil  I.  376,  I  have 
not  with  the  Greeks  at  Aulis  sworn  To  erase  the  Trojan 
nation. 

Erased  (/nFi-st,  -zd),  ppl.  a.  ff.  prec.  +  -eij  h] 

1.  In  senses  of  the  verb. 

1848  W.  H.  Kelly  tr.  L .  Blanc's  Hist.  Ten  J'.  I.  331 
Dupont  de  l’Eure.  .repaired  to  the  king,  and  told  him  if  the 
erased  passages  were  not  restored  he  would  resign. 

2.  Her .  +  a.  (see  quot.).  Obs. 

i486  Bk.  St.  Alban's ,  Her.  Dij  b,  Certan  armys.  .ar  called 
quarterit  armys  irrasit,  for  the  colouris  be  rasit  owt  as  oon 
coloure  in  rasyng  ware  take  away  from  an  othir. 

b.  Of  the  head,  body,  or  other  part  of  an  animal : 
Represented  with  a  jagged  edge,  as  if  torn  vio¬ 
lently  off. 

1572  Bossewell  Armorie  11.  117,  Iij  Griphons  heades 
erased  de  Argent.  1677  Bond.  Gaz.  No.  1208/4  Three 
Bears  heads  erased  in  Chief.  1823  Rutter  Eonthill  p. 
xxii,  A  Wolf's  head  erased  at  the  neck,  Argent. 

transf.  1678  Butler  Hjid.  111.  iii.  214  Drag’d  out  through 
straiter  Holes  by  th'  Ears,  Eras’d,  or  Coup’d  for  Perjurers. 

Erasement  (/f^'-sment).  ff.  as  prec.  + -ment.] 
The  action  of  erasing  ;  obliteration  ;  total  demoli¬ 
tion  (of  cities). 

1721  Bailey,  Erasement ,  a  blotting  or  dashing  out.  1753 
Ward  Rom.  Inscr.  in  Phil.  'Trans.  XLVIII.  345  There  are 
. .  no  traces  of  the  word  sua  now  remaining ; . .  which  makes 
me  suspect,  there  has  been  an  erasement.  1769  Gentl.  Mag. 
Jan.  52/1  The  Grand  Jury’s  erasement  of  the  words  aiding 
and  assisting.  1812  Barclay,  Erasement ,  applied  to  build¬ 
ings  and  cities,  entire  destruction  and  demolition.  1837 
Blackzv.  Mag.  XLII.  749  Not  on  Russia  alone  does  the 
guilt  of  her  erasement  from  the  book  of  nations  rest. 

Eraser  (iW'sai).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er1.]  One 
who,  or  that  which,  erases ;  any  instrument  used  to 
erase  written  characters,  blots,  etc.  Cf.  ink-eraser. 
In  mod.  Diets. 

Erasing  (/w-siq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  b] 
a.  The  action  of  the  verb  Erase,  b.  Her.  See 
quot.  and  Erased. 

16x0  Guillim  Bier.  iii.  xiii.  125  When  any  part  is  thus 
born  with  ligges,  like  peeces  of  the  flesh  or  skinne,  depend¬ 
ing,  it  is  termed  erasing.  1775  in  Ash. 

Erasion  (m^an).  rare.  [n.  of  action  f.  L. 
eras- :  see  Erase  and  -ion.]  a.  The  action  of 
erasing  ;  b.  an  instance  of  it. 

1790  Porson  Bett.  to  Travis  388  Such  a  piece  of  fraud  as 
the  erasion  of  the  three  witnesses.  1886  A  thenxum  11  Sep. 
334  A  freer  use  of  erasion  in  quoting  from  local  reports  is 
strongly  recommended.  1889  Catholic  Union  Gaz.  Dec.  96 
The  rules  revised,  in  which  occur  the  erasions  we  complain  of. 

Era*sive,  ci.  rare-1,  [f.  as  Erase  +  -ive.] 
That  tends  to  erase  or  obliterate. 

1657  Tomlinson  Re?tou’s  Disp.  298  A  cyperus,  which.. is 
erasive,  if  illited  on  a  place. 

Erasmian  (Jne’zmian),#.  andjA  [f.  Erasm-us 
the  literary  name  of  an  eminent  scholar  of  the 
1 6th  c.  +  -IAN.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  to,  or  after  the  manner  of, 
Erasmus. 

x88i  Potter  in  Critic  10  Sept.  240  Daudet  listened  to 
Erasmian  stories  while  the  mistral  rushed  howling  through 
the  belfry. 

B.  sb.  A  follower  of  Erasmus ;  one  who  holds 
the  views  of  Erasmus,  b.  One  who  follows  the 
system  of  ancient  Greek  pronunciation  advocated 
by  Erasmus  :  opposed  to  Reuchlinian. 

1883  A.  F.  Mitchell  in  Schaflf  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  II. 
935  At  this  date  he  [Patrick  Hamilton]  was  probably  more 
of  an  Erasmian  than  a  Lutheran. 

Hence  Era’smianism,  the  doctrines  or  religious 
system  of  Erasmus. 

1758  Jortin  Erasm.  I.  616  Here  and  there  he  smells  a 
little  of  Erasmianism. 

Erast,  obs.  form  of  Erst. 

Erastian  (tae’stian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Erast -ns 

+  -IAN.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Erastus  or  his  doc¬ 
trines,  characterized  by  or  embodying  the  tenets 
attributed  to  Erastus. 

Erastus,  or  Liebler,  was  a  physician  of  Heidelberg  in  the 
16th  cent.,  to  whom  has  been  attributed  the  theory  of  State 
supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  His  actual  efforts  were 
mainly  directed  against  the  use  of  excommunication,  which 
was  exercised  tyrannically  by  the  Calvinistic  churches. 

1837-9  Hallam  Hist.  Bit.  iii.  ii.  §  49  This  is  the  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  Erastian  theory.  1865  E?iglish?n.  Mag. 
Jan.  14  The  predominance  of  the  worldly  and  Erastian 
element  in  the  Church  consequent  on  the  secession  of  the 
Non-jurors.  X876  Gladstone  in  Contemp.  Rev.  June  4,  I 
take  no  notice  of  the  system  termed  Erastian. 

B.  sb.  An  adherent  of  the  (supposed)  doctrines 
of  Erastus ;  one  who  maintains  the  complete 
subordination  of  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  secular 
power. 

1651  Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  228  He  was  far  from  being  an 
Erastian.  1661  Serm.  Coronat.  Chas.  II  in  Phcnix  I.  256 
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Erastians  are  more  dangerous  Snares  to  Kings  than  Sec¬ 
taries.  .and  are  Great  Enemies  to  Presbyterian  Government. 
1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1876  Gladstone  in  Contemp.  Rev . 
June  4  Many  most  respectable  persons  have  been.  .Erastians. 

Hence  Erastianism,  the  theory  or  system  of 
Erastus.  Era’stianize  v .  a.  trails.  To  organize 
(a  church)  on  Erastian  principles,  b.  intr.  To  in¬ 
cline  to  Erastian  principles.  Erastianizinff  ppl.a. 

1681  Baxter  Acc.  Sherlocke  iii.  181  Many  were  inclined 
to  Erastianism  hereby.  1761-2  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  V. 
lxvi.  49  Their  submission .  .was  stigmatised  as  erastianism. 
1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  II.  309  The  theory  of  an  Angli¬ 
can  Erastianism  found  favour  with  some  of  the  higher 
church  dignitaries.  1850  J.  H.  Newman  Dijfic.  Anglic . 
153  Its  Erastianizing  Bishops. 

Erasure  (irei-zuu).  [f.  as  Erase  + -dee.] 

1.  The  action  of  erasing  or  obliterating. 

1755  Young  Centaur  vi.  Wks.  1757  IV.  277  The  desperate 
erasure  of  his  Christian  name.  1817  W.  Selwyn  Law  Nisi 
Prius  II.  825  The  devise  to  the  trustees  was  not  revoked  by 
the  erasure.  1836  J.  Gilbert  Chr.  Atonem.  ii.  (1852)31  To 
select  a  part  [of  a  book]  which  we  may  happen  to  approve, 
and  by  evasive  arts  to  effect  the  erasure  of  the  other  part. 
1861  May  Const.  Hist.  (1863)  I.  i.  24  The  erasure  of  his 
name  from  the  list  of  privy  councillors. 

b.  An  instance  of  erasing  or  obliterating. 

1734  tr.  Rollins  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  11.  239  A  good  per¬ 
formance  is  not  to  be  expected  without  many  erasures  and 
corrections.  1817  Coleridge  Biog.  Lit.  183  If  the  number 
of  these  fancied  erasures  did  not  startle  him.  1858  Ld.  St. 
Leonards  Handy  Bk.  Prop.  Lmv  xix.  146  The  erasure  was 
not  made  by  the  testator  with  an  intention  to  revoke  his  will. 

2.  concr.  The  place  where  a  word  or  letter  has 
been  erased  or  obliterated. 

Mod.  The  word  was  written  over  an  erasure. 

3.  Total  destruction  ;  1  wiping  out’,  rare. 

a  1794  Gibbon  (O.),  Erasure  of  cities.  1851  D.  Wilson 
Preh.  Ann.  II.  iv.  iv.  267  Repeated  destruction  of  the  settle¬ 
ments  and  erasure  of  the  accompanying  progress  of  arts. 
Erayne,  var.  of  Arain,  Obs.,  spider. 

Erbage,  Erbare,  obs.  ff.  Herbage,  Arbour. 
Erbbe,  erbe,  obs.  forms  of  Herb. 

Erber,  early  form  of  Arber,  Obs . 

Erber,  obs.  form  of  Arbour. 

Erbia  (9\ibia).  Chem.  [mod.Lat.,  f.  last  two 
syllables  of  Ytterby ,  the  locality  of  gadolinite,  in 
which  it  occurs.]  One  of  the  three  earths  for¬ 
merly  confounded  under  the  general  name  Yttria. 

1869  4  Urban  *  in  Eng.  Aleck.  10  Dec.  303/3  Erbia..is  a 
brown  powder,  discovered  by  Mosander,  25  years  back,  in 
gadolinite.  1873  Watts  Fownes *  Client.  382  Erbia,  ob¬ 
tained  by  ignition  of  erbium  nitrate  or  oxalate,  has  a  faint 
rose  colour. 

Erbigage,  obs.  form  of  Harbourage. 
Erbium  (aubiflm).  [mod.Lat.,  f.  Erbia,  as 
sodium  f.  soda,  etc.]  The  metallic  radical  of  erbia. 

1843  Chemist  I.  446  [Mosander's]  close  examination  of 
Yttria  has  led  him  to  discover. .  two  oxides,  to  which  he  has 
given  the  names  terbium  and  erbium.  1873  Watts  Fownes* 
Client.  382  Erbium  and  yttrium,  are  again  precipitated  by 
oxalic  acid. 

Ercebishop,  -dekne,  obs.  ff.  Archbishop, 
-deacon. 

Erch,  w.1  Obs.,  var.  ergh,  Argh  v.  Sc.  to  be  un¬ 
willing,  hesitate. 

1584  J-  Carmichael  Lett,  in  JVodr.  Soc.  Misc.  (1844)  428 
Paul  Methven  heard  him,  and  came  not  to  the  ministers 
while  Thursday  at  morn,  and  erched  to  tell  them  that. 

+  Erch,  v f  Obs.  r are  — l. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  ix.  xx.  1. 247  Lampries . .  erch  forward 
like  as  Serpents  doe  vpon  the  earth. 

Erche-,  obs.  form  of  Arch-. 

+  Ercheve'sque.  Obs .  rare—1 .  [a.  OP',  arch - 
evesqne  (mod.F.  archeveque ),  repr.  late  L.  archi- 
episcopus .]  =  Archbishop. 

‘la  1400  Mortc  Arth.  67  At  Carlelele  a  Cristynmese  he 
haldes.  .Wyth  erles  and  ercheuesqes  and  other  ynowe. 

+  Erd,  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  1-2  eard,  2-4  erd(e, 
3  serd,  ard,  eserd,  3-4  herd,  4  ertd.  [OE.  card 
masc.  is  cogn.  w.  OS.  ard  masc. 1  dwelling  ’,  OHG. 
art  fern.  4  ploughing  \  ON.  ord  fern,  ‘harvest’:— 
OTeut.  *ardu-z ,  ardd,  prob.  f.  W Aryan  root  *ar  to 
plough.  For  the  sense  cf.  OE.  biian  to  cultivate, 
inhabit.] 

1.  The  land  where  one  dwells ;  native  land, 
home ;  a  region,  country. 

Beowulf  2654  (Gr.)  We  rondas  beren  eft  to  earde.  c  1000 
Ags.  Ps.  ciii.  1 1  [civ.  12]  (Gr.)  Ofer  pan  heofonfugelas  healdaS 
eardas.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  13  Eower  burh  heo  forbernaS 
..  and  eard  heo  amerraS.  c  1205  Lay.  29175  Inne  France 
wes  his  aerd.  c  1250  Gen.  fy  Ex.  210  Paradis,  An  erd  al  ful 
of  swete  blis.  a  1300  Cursor  AT.  12382  (Cott.)  Til  pai  had 
geten  pair  herd  a-gain.  £1340  Gaw.  <5*  Gr.  Knt.  1808, 1  am 
here  [on]  an  erande  in  erdez  vncoupe. 

2.  In  OE.  :  ?  State,  condition.  Hence  (in  ME.), 
disposition,  temper. 

With  the  ME.  use  cf.  MHG.  art  masc.,  fern.,  mod.  G.  art 
fern.  4  manner,  disposition  which,  however,  Kluge  regards 
as  prob.  of  distinct  etymology. 

a  1000  Hymns  vii.  97  (Gr.)  par  man  us  tyhhaS  on  daeg 
twegen  eardas.  Drihtenes  are  oSSe  deofles  peowet.  c  1314 
Guy  IV arw.  (A.)  2988  Wip  pat  come  forp  an  amireld?  A 
Sarrazin  of  wicked  erd.  c.  1340  Cursor  M.  11973  (Fairf.) 
Ihesus  pat  was  meke  of  erde  kepped  no3t  to  make  hismoder 
ferde. 

3.  Comb,  f  erd-folk,  people  of  the  land. 

c  1250  Gen.  <5-  Ex.  1880  God  sente  on  Sat  erdfolc  swilc  dred. 


t  E'rde,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  1  eardian,  2-3 
erdo(n.  [OE.  eardian  (  =  OHG.  art  on  to  inhabit), 
f.  eard)  Paid  j-/;.] 

*  1.  intr .  To  dwell,  live. 

<7893  K.  jElfred  Oros.  1.  i.  18  On  paem  morum  eardiaS 
Finnas.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  ii.  23  And  he  com  pa  and 
eardode  on  psere  ceastre  Se  is  genemned  nazareth.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  89  Trowfeste  men  of  elchere  peode  pet  under 
heofene  erdeden.  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  43  Ha  ne  muhen  nawt 
somen  earden  in  heuene.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xxi.  4  [xxii. 
3]  pou  soth-lik  in  haligh  wel  Erdest,  loof  of  Israel,  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  4233  To  the  yle  pere  Appolyn  erdis  with  in. 

b.  To  be  or  to  be  found ;  to  exist  in  a  certain 
place,  or  in  a  certain  condition. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  923  pis  stone.  .Is  erdand  in  Jude.  Ibid. 
7128  Folk,  .entryd  full  Esely,  erdyng  in  sorow. 

2.  trails .  To  inhabit. 

Beowulf  2590  (Gr.)  Se  maera  maga  EcgSeowes  sceolde.. 
wic  eardian  elles  hwergen.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xxiv. 
[xv.]  13  Hissede  erde  pe  land  sal  swa. 

Erd(e,  etc.,  obs.  forms  of  Earth,  etc. 

Erdene,  obs.  form  of  Errand. 
t  E'rding,  sb.  Obs.  Also  1  earding.  [f. 
Erde  v.  +  -ing1.]  Abode,  dwelling.  Also  in 
comb,  erding-stow,  dwelling-place. 

a  1000  Ags.^  Ps.  cvi.  3  [cvii.  4]  (Gr.)  Ne  meahton  ceastre 
weg  cuSne  mittan,  pe  hi  eardunge  on  genaman.  c  1000  Ags. 
Gosp.  Matt.  xvii.  4  Drihten  . .  gyf  pu  wylt,  uton  wyrcean 
her  preo  eardung-stowa.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  159  Ure 
louerd  iesu  crist  giue  hem.  .echeliche  erding  and  blisse  on 
heuene.  a  1250  Owl  §  Night .  28  On  old  stoc.  .was  thare  ule 
earding-stowe. 

Erdne,  obs.  form  of  Errand. 

Ere,  sb.  pseudo-arch.  rare—1.  (See  quot.) 

1866  Sir  G.  W.  Dasent  Gisli  23  They  went  out  of  their 
booth  to  the  point  of  the  4  ere  ’  [  footnote ,  ‘  Ere  ’  old  English 
for  a  sandy  spit  of  land  ;  from  the  Icelandic  eyri]. 

Ere  (e®J),  adv.,  prep.  and  conj.  Forms  :  a.  1-3 
eer,  (3  sere),  1-6  er,  3-4  her,  (3  heer),  4-5  eer(e, 
(3  eser,  4  eir,  5  eyer),  2-6  ear(e,  S-9  Sc.  ear, 
3-6  ar(e,  4  aar,  4-5  ayr(e,  4-9  Sc.  air(e  (see  Air 
adv .),  (8  erron.  e’er),  4-  ere.  0.  3-7  (9  arch.)  or, 
3-5  ore.  7.  4-5  3er(e,  6-7  yeer,  yer.  [OE.  ser, 
corresp.  to  OFris.,  OS.  er  (MDu.  eer ,  ere,  ee,  Du. 
eer),  OHG.  er  (MHG.  er,  e,  mod.G.  eher,  che), 
Goth,  airis:— OTeut.  *airiz,  compar.  degree  of  *air 
(Goth,  air ,  ON.  dr)  adv.,  early.  Some  have  sug¬ 
gested  ultimate  connexion  with  Gr.  f)pi-  early  in 
the  morning.  See  also  Erer  and  Erst. 

The  ME.  spellings  ar{ e  and  or{e  partly  represent  ON.  dr 
(or  an  unrecorded  OE.  *dr  without  umlaut\  and  partly  arise 
from  eer  through  loss  of  stress.] 

A.  adv. 

1.  Used  as  positive,  a.  in  OE.  (late  WS.)  :  Early, 
at  an  early  hour;  b.  since  15th  c.  only  Sc.  (forms 
air ,  car) :  Early,  soon  :  opposed  to  late. 

a  1000  Guthlac  816  (Gr.)  Hy  to  a*r  apreat,  past  hy  walden- 
des  willan  lsesten.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  xvi.  2  And 
swySe  aer  anum  reste-daege  comon  to  paere  byrgene.  C1200 
Ormin  6246  Beon  ar  &  late  o  3unnkerr  weorrc.  a  1225 
A ncr.  R.  338  Ich  hit  do  ungledliche,  oSer  to  er,  oSer  to 
leate.  a  1340  Cursor  M.  25419  (Gott.)  Are  and  late  i  will  }u 
mon.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vu.  xxxiii.  143  Come  I  are  ; 
come  I  late.  1474  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  28  To  be  ere  at 
his  supper.  1578  Scot.  Poems  16 th  C.  II.  152  Thowartkeiper 
lait  and  aire.  1795  Macneill  Will  <5*  Jean,  Baith  ear’  and 
late,  Will  in  briny  grief  lay  steeping.  1879  G.  Macdonald 
Sir  Gibbie  I.  iv.  46  4  Ye  michtna  be  up  ear  eneuch  to  get  yer- 
self  shaved  afore  kirktime.’ 

+  2.  Sooner,  at  an  earlier  time.  Obs. 
a-  n  900  Chartet's  in  O.  E.  Texts  445  Gif  he  gewite  er 
Sonne  hia.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  i.  15  Se  Se  to  cumenne  is 
aefter  me  . .  waes  aer  ponne  ic.  c  1400  Ywaine  4*  Gaw.  1061 
Bitwene  this  and  the  thrid  night,  And  ar  if  that  it  are  myght 
be.  1465  Pastoti  Lett.  No.  518  II.  218,  I  received  the  box 
.  .on  Friday  last  and  non  er.  c  1650  Merlin  2094  in  Furniv. 
Percy  Folio  I.  487,  &  thou  had  comen  eare,  indeed,  thou 
might  haue  found  him  in  that  stead. 

p.  1526  Tindale  John  i.  15  He  that  commeth  after  me, 
was  before  me  because  he  was  yer  than  I. 

+  3.  Sooner,  rather,  in  preference.  Obs. 

a.  c  1200  [see  C  2]. 
p.  c  1300  [see  C  2]. 

y.  a  1536  Tindale  Whs.  II.  235  The  flesh  ..  would  be 
exalted  and  lift  up  on  high,  yer  than  cast  down. 

J  4.  Before,  formerly,  at  a  former  time,  on  a 
former  occasion ;  often  preceded  by  ever ,  never. 
Also,  A  little  while  ago,  just  now. 

a.  C825  Vesp.  Hymns  in  O.  E.  Texts  419  Bset  mon  Su 
alesdes  Sone  aer  soSlice  gehiowades.  a  900  Martvrol. 
ibid.  178  Fyr  of  heofonum  ..  forbernde  ..  alle  5a  Se  . . 
ser  tintergedon  Sone  halgan  wer.  a  1000  Elene  1285 
Worda  . .  eallra  unsnyttro  aer  gesprecenra.  ^1123  O.  E. 
Chron.  an.  1101  And  paet  ealle  pa  on  Engle  lande  heora 
land  ongean  heafdon,  pe  hit  ser  purli  pone  eorl  forluron. 
£1175  Lamb.  Horn.  5  3e  iherden  er  on  pe  godspel  hu,  etc. 
c  1200  Ormin  2349  Forr  nass  pat  nsefre  fundennser  Amang 
wimmenn  omt  erpe.  c  1275  Lay.  6626  Ne  cnew  hine  no  man 
pat  hine  heer  hi-seh3e  hadde.  c  1300  Harrcnu.  Hell  222 
That  y  seyde  er  the  to.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  ix.  442  Thai 
. .  war  eir  pouer  and  bare,  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Matihode  1.  c. 
(1869)  54,  I  se  blood  shed  on  pe  scrippe  pat  neuere  er  j 
apperceyuede.  15. .  Kyng  ff  Hermit  40  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P. 
(1864)  14  Sych  one  saw  I  never  are.  1557  Mylner  of  Abyng- 
ton  82  ibid.  III.  T03  He  myght  not  do  as  he  dyd  are.  1647 
R.  Stapylton  Juvenal  259  A  beane-hull,  ere  the  praise  of 
all  The  neighb’ring  village. 

0.  c  1340  Cursor  AT.  1402  (Trin.)  po  he  [Adam]  low^e  but 
neuer  ore.  Ibid.  12147  (Trin.)  wondir  on  pat  I  seide  ore. 


15  .  Childe  of  Bristowe  342  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  123  Into 
the  chamber  he  went  that  tide,  and  knelid,  as  he  dud  ore. 

y.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  147  By  conselle  of  Elmestone  as  I 
sayde  3ere.  c  1450  Guy  Warm.  (C.)  60  Soche  a  mayde  was 
neuer  }ere.  a  1612  Harington  Epigrams  in.  (1633)  42 
Chaste  Linus,  but  as  valiant  as  a  gander,  Came  to  me  yer, 
. .  Lamenting  that  I  raised  on  him  a  slander. 

b.  First ;  before  something  else,  or  before  any¬ 
thing  else  is  clone. 

a.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  v.  24  Gang  ser  and  gesybsuma 
wi’5  pinne  brooer. 

/?.  c  1250  Gen.  <$-  Ex.  88  Fro  Sat  time  we  tellen  ay,  Or  Se 
ni3t  and  after  Se  day.  c  1300  Havelok  728  But  or  he 
hauede  michel  shame. 

B.  prep. 

1.  Before  (in  time).  Also  in  comb.  +  ere-yes- 
terday,  the  day  before  yesterday. 

a-  ?  cl  735  {MS.  a  900)  Bede’s  Death  Song  ibid.  149  Aer  his 
hin  iongae.  c  825  Vesp.  Psalter  liv.  20  [lv.  19]  in  O.  E.  Texts 
263  God.  .se  is  aer  weorulde  and  wuna5  in  ecnisse.  c  1000 
Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxiv.  38  Swa  hi  waerun  on  pam  dagum  ser 
pam  flode.  ^1175  Lamb.  Horn.  17  pet  he  icherre  from  pan 
uuelnesse  ear  his  ende  dei.  a  1300  Cursor  AT.  11383  (Gott.), 
A  tuelmoth  are  pe  natiuite.  c  1300  K.  Alt's.  344  Aboute 
mydnyght,  ar  the  day.  .Scheo  saw.  .a  dragon  adoun  lyght. 
1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle  iv.  xxii.  (1483)  69  Yf  thou  er  this 
tyme  haddest  done  right.  1465  Past  on  Lett.  No.  505  II. 
194  Yf  ye  send  to  me  contrary  comaundement  er  that  tyme. 
1583  Golding  Calvin  on  Dent,  clxxiii.  1076  Ere  three 
dayes  to  an  end  he  had  quite  forgotten.  1647  Clarendon 
Hist .  Reb.  (1702)  I.  v.  456  E’re  that  time.  1649  Lovelace 
Poems  22  Could  you  ascend  yon  Chaire  of  State  e’re  him  ? 
1678  Dryden  All  for  Lor'e  1.  i,  Our  fruitful  Nile  Flow’d 
ere  the  wonted  Season.  1819  Byron  Juan  1.  i,  Sent  to  the 
devil  somewhat  ere  his  time.  1884  W.  C.  Smith  Kildrostan 
45  He  Nigh  lost  his  wits  ere  morning. 

0.  c  1250  Gen.  $  Ex.  47  Or  ani  werldes  time  boren.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  114  A  broper  of  birpe  born  or  hym-seluyn. 
1439  R.  Rochefort  in  E.  E.  Wills  (1883)  123  If.  .Margarete 
his  wyff  decesse  or  tyme  Rauf  his  son  comme  at  full  age. 
a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  lxxxvi.  273  Though  he  haue  or 
this  tym  sufferyd  greate  trauayle. 

y.  c  1430  Freemasonry  160  Je  mowe  hyt  knowe  long  3er 
ny}ht.  1535  Coverdale  Ge?i.  xxxi.  2  And  Iacob  behelde 
Labans  countenaunce,  &  beholde,  it  was  not  towarde  him 
as  yesterdaye  and  yeryesterdaye. 
b.  In  preference  to,  more  than, 
p.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xv.  502  pe  red  noble  Is  reuer- 
enced  or  pe  Rode. 

2.  In  the  advb.  phrases  +  ere  pon,  ere  then,  ere 
this,  etc.  (OE.  xr  don,  ser  dissum),  before  then,  be¬ 
fore  this.  Also  Erelong,  Erenow,  Erewhile. 

a.  c  897  K.  TElfred  Gregory’s  Past.  7  Sio  lar  Laedenge- 
Siodes  aer  5issum  afeallen  waes  3iond  Angelcynn.  6  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  3  Moni  of  pan  floe  manna  pe  earpon  fulieden 
ure  drihten.  Ibid.  11  We  ma3en.  .ibeten  ure  sunne  pet  we 
abbet  idon  erpisse.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  501  Thou  sedest 
vs  ar  this  The  priuete  of  thin  herte.  £1315  Shoreham  121 
Thet  unicorn.  .That  erthange  [ra?rt(erthanne]  was  so  wylde. 
c  1340  Cursor  AT.  9830  (Trin.\  More  selcoupe  herde  we  neuer 
ar  pis.  c  1430  CAev.  Assigne  70  As  I  haue  holde  her  er  pis 
‘our  lorde  so  me  helpe’.  1594  Plat  Jewell-ho.  1.  59  We 
should  haue  had  a  sufficient  ear  this.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
iv.  970  Ere  then  Farr  heavier  load  thyself  expect  to  feel. 
Ibid.  x.  240  If  mishap  [had  attended  him],  Ere  this  he  had 
return’d.  1776  Gibbon  Misc.  Whs.  (1814)  II.  173  You  have 
ere  this  heard  of  the.  .accident.  1826  Scott  Woodst.  ii,  I 
trust  the  King  is  ere  this  out  of  their  reach.  1884  Pae 
Eustace  28,  I  should  ere  this  have  shaped  into  words  the 
warm  affection  which . .  existed  in  my  heart, 
y.  1598  Hakluyt  Voy.  I.  6  They  might  very  well,  yer 
this,  haue  surpassed  . .  any  particular  Monarchic  els. 

C.  conj.  (or  as  part  of  conjunctional  phrase). 

1.  Of  time  :  Before. 

+  a.  in  conjunctional  phrases,  consisting  (a)  of 
the  adv.  with  than  ;  (b)  of  the  prep,  with  pro¬ 
nominal  regimen  (OE.  and  early  ME.  pam  pe,  pon 
pe, pam, pan, pon\  subsequently//^/).  Obs. 

a.  a  1000  Judith  252  in  Sweet  Ags.  Rdr.  (1884)  165  TEr  5on 
Se  him  se  egesa  on  ufan  saete  Maegen  Ebrea.  a  1000  Happy 
Land  38  ibid.  170  Naefre  brosniao  Leaf  under  lyfte.  .aer  Son 
edwenden  Worulde  geweorSe.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  v. 
18  An  prica  ne  gewit  fram  paere  ae  aerpam  [c  1160  Hatton 
aer  pan]  ealle  ping  gewurpan.  Ibid.  vi.  8  Eower  faeder  wat 
hwaet  eovv  pearf  ys  aer  pam  pe  ge  hyne  biddaS.  c  1200  Ormin 
9351  ALr  pann  pe  Laferrd  Jesu  Crist  Bigann  owwperr  to 
donne.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  37  Er  ponne  pet  child  beo 
ifu^ed  hit  is  pes  deofles.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  296  Cwench  hit 
. .  er  pen  hit  waxe.  c  1290  Lives  Saints  (1887)  52  Are  pat  heo 
were  ded.  a  1300  Havelok  229  4  In  manus  tuas,  lou[er]de,’ 
he  seyde,  Her  pat  he  pe  speche  leyde.  c  1325  Chron.  Eng. 
in  Ritson  Met.  Rom.  II.  270  This  lond  wes  cleped  Albyon, 
Er  then  Bruyt  from  Troye  com.  c  1386  Chaucer  Frank l.  T. 
895  Now  telleth  me  er  that  ye  ferther  wende.  1483  Vul- 
gariaabs  Terentio  24  a,  Night  cam  vpon  me  er  than  j  myght 
com  hydere  a  geyne.  1559  Baldwin  in  Mtrr.  for  Mag. 
(1563)  H  1  a,  Wherof  she  warnd  prepared  a  myghty  power, 
And  ere  that  myne  were  altogether  redy,  Came  swyft  to 
Sandale  and  besieged  my  bower. 

B.  C1250  Gen.  <3*  Ex.  2435  Or  San  he  [Abraham]  wiste 
oft  werlde  faren,  He  bade  hise  kinde  to  him  charen. 

y.  1526  Tindale  Gal.  ii.  12  Yerre  that  certayne  cam 
from  James  he  [Peter]  ate  with  the  Gentyls. 
b.  hence  as  simple  conj.  arch,  and  dial. 
a-  Beowulf  2019  (Gr.)  Oft  hio  beah  wriSan  seege  [sealde] 
aer  hie  to  setle  geong.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  47  On  niht  aer  he 
raeste.  ^1175  Lamb.  Horn.  9  Heo  weren  strongliche  ibunden 
er  ure  drihten  come  to  pisse  liue.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  1393 
To  beon  i-fulhtnet  ..  ear  we  faren  henne.  1340  Hampole 
Pr.  Consc.  1051  Bot  of  pe  mare  world  yhit  wil  I  mare  say, 
Ar  I  pas  fra  pis  matir  away.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  iv. 
303  Thei  asken  hure  huyre  er  pey  hit  haue  deserued.  1430 
Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  1.  v,  Are  Titan  his  bemes  reyse 
agayne  We  shall  departe.  1483  Act  1  Rich.  Ill ,  c.  8 
Pream.,  Clothes  so  shorn  er  they  be  wette.  1581  Mulcaster 
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Positions  xxxiv.  (1887)  122  Ear  they  entered  into  their  exer¬ 
cise,  and.  .ear  they  went  to  meat.  1611  Bible  John  iv.  49 
The  noble  man  saith  vnto  him,  Syr,  come  downe  ere  my 
child  die.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  190  It  will  be  a 
long  Time  e’er  your  Graff  produce  any  Fruits  considerable. 
1762-71  H.  Walpole  Vcrtue's  A  need.  Paint.  (1786)  IV.  76 
These  promising  abilities  were  cut  off  e’er  they  had  reached 
their  maturity.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  1.  ii,  Ere  his  fleet 
career  he  took,  The  dew-drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook. 
1870  E.  Peacock  Ralf  Skirl.  II.  22  It  was  very  late  ere 
the  party  broke  up. 

B.  c  1250  Gen.  <V  Ex.  649  Or  he  [noe]  was  on  werlde  led, 
His  kinde  was  wel  wide  spred.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  710 
(Fairf.)  A1  hinges  . .  ware  of  gretter  stren^t  and  pi|>,  or 
adam  had  for-done  he  grih.  1476  Poston  Lett.  No.  771  III. 
152,  iiij  howrs  or  he  dyed,  c  1570  Moral  Play  IVit  Sp  Sc. 
(Shaks.  Soc.)  3  Wherfore,  or  I  pas  hens,  now  must  I  See 
thys  same  token  heere.  [Still  very  common  dial.] 

•y.  1526  Tindale  Rom.  ix.  11  Yeer  the  children  were 

borne.  *563-87  F  oxe  A.  M.  (1596)  109/1  The  king  laie 
after  long  sicke  yer  he  were  healed.  1609  Holland  A  mm. 
Marcel,  xxx.  i.  379  He  might  be  intercepted  yer  he  was 
aware. 

+  c.  with  a  redundant  ere  (in  sense  A.  4  b),  or 
some  equivalent  word,  belonging  to  the  principal 
clause,  though  occasionally  standing  in  the  sub¬ 
ordinate. 

a.  c  1200  Ormin  12694  Mr  h^nn  he  Laferrd  fullhtnedd 
wass  Mr  wass  he  wunedd  offte  To  cumenn  till  he  flumm. 
1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  207  Ar  hii  come  vpe  |>ys  hul,  arst  he 
wass  ycome.  a  1300  K.  Horn  546  Mid  spere  ischal  furst 
ride  . .  Ar  ihc  he  ginne  to  wo3e.  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  V. 
468,  I  shal  seke  treuthe  arst  ar  I  se  Rome  ! 

p.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  658  Nine  hundred  }er  and  fifti  told, 
or  or  he  starf,  noe  was  old.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  C/iron.  (1810) 
4  Or  Roberd  wist,  or  bouht  on  suilk  a  dede,  Ore  was  his 
ous  on  fire,  c  1400  Maundkv.  (1839)  viii.  83  Before  or  hei 
resceyue  hem,  hei  knelen  doun.  c  1460  T crwneley  Myst.  131 
Myn  dede  ere  shuld  I  dyght.  Or  it  were  so. 

d.  with  the  addition  of  ever. 
a.  c  1325  E.  E.  A llit.  P.  A.  328  Schal  I  efte  forgo  hit  er 
euer  I  fyne?  1529  More  Corn f.  agst.  Trib.  in.  Wks.  1212/2 
Before  a  gret  storm  the  sea  begynneth.  .to  worke.  .ere  euer 
the  windes  waxe  boistous.  c  1630  Drumm.  of  Hawth. 
Poems  Wks.  12  Er  e’re  she  was,  weep  that  day’s  wheel  was 
roll’d. 

ft  1605  Shaks.  Lear  11.  iv.  289  This  heart  shal  break 
into  a  hundred  thousand  flawes  Or  ere  He  weepe.  1611 
Bible  Dan.  vi.  24  The  Lyons,  .brake  all  their  bones  in  pieces 
or  euer  they  came  at  the  bottome  of  the  den.  1883  Swin¬ 
burne  Cent.  Roundels  23  These,  or  ever  man  was,  were. 

2.  Of  preference :  Sooner  than,  rather  than. 
Sometimes  with  correlative  adv.  as  in  1  c. 

a.  Beowulf  1371  (Gr.)  Mr  he  [jt\  heorot]  feorh  sele<3.  .on 
ofre,  scr  he  in  wille  hafelan  [hydan].  c  1200  Ormin  6316 
Forr  aer  )>e33  wolldenn  [>olenn  daeh  Mr  Jiann  he53  wolldenn 
gilltenn  ohht  Onn^amess  Godess  wille.  c  1230  Hali  Meid. 
45  Hu  ha.  -holeden  stronge  pines  ear  ha  walden  nimen  ham. 
c  1330  King  of  Tars  44  Rather  wolde  i  spille  my  blod  . .  Ar 
heo  scholde  wedde  a  Sarazyn.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  iv. 
157  Er  ich  wedde  such  a  wif,  wo  me  by-tyde. 

p.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  9815  (Gott.)  Or  aght  his  herte  brest 
o  thrinne,  Or  fra  his  comandementis  tuinne.  1375  Barbour 
Bruce  ix.  594  In  auenture  till  de  He  vald  him  put,  or  he 
vald  fle. 

+  D.  adj.  Only  in  late  OE.  and  ME. 

1.  The  compounds  in  which  OE.  &r-  has  an 
adjectival  force  =  ‘  early’,  ‘  former’  (see  E.  1)  were 
occasionally  resolved,  so  that  the  first  element 
was  treated  as  a  real  adj.,  and  inflected  as  such. 
For  examples  see  E.  I. 

2.  Hence,  rarely,  the  adjectival  use  occurs  where 
it  does  not  originate  directly  from  composition. 

a  1400  / swnbras  520  To  mende  hir  are  mysdede. 

E.  Comb. 

1.  With  adjectival  force,  as  OE.  terdses  (see 
Day),  early  day,  beginning  of  the  day,  also  pi. 
ivrdagas  (in  ME.  as  phrase  are  dawes ),  former 
days;  OE.  aerdaecl  (see  Deed),  in  ME.  erdedc, 
a  former  deed ;  OE.  dermor33n  (see  Morn, 
Morrow),  early  morning,  in  phrase  on  xrmorgen, 
ME.  on  armorowe,  also  (with  adjectival  flexion 
of  the  first  element)  OE.  on  seme  morgen,  ME. 
on  erne  tnarjen.  on  amemorwe  ;  also  Arethede. 

Beowulf  253  Mid  *aer-dae;5e.  a  1000  Andreas  220  (Gr.)  Sce- 
altu  seninga  mid  aerdae^e. .  Ceol  gestigan.  a  1000  Hymns  iii. 
25  (Gr.)  pu  eart  se  aeSela,  ]>e  on  aerdagum  ealra  faemnena 
wyn  fae^ere  akende  on  Bethleem.  c  1300  Havclok  27  It 
was  a  king  bi  are  dawes.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  xxiii.  41 
And  wyt  witodlice  be  uncer  *aerdaedum  on-fo3.  c  1200  Trin. 
Coll.  Horn.  153  Ech  man  shal  understonden  mede  of  his 
er-dede.  c  1205  Lay.  8745  Nu  jrn  scalt  adreden  for  bine  aer 
daeden  [^1275  for  bine  erdede].  a  1400  Octouian  1808  Cle¬ 
ment  was  made  a  knyght  For  hys  er  dedes.  a  1000  Ps.  lxii[i]. 
6(Gr.)  Ic..on  *acrmerzen  on  be  eac  gewene.  c  1000  Ags. 
Gosp.  Matt.  xx.  1  Gelic  J?am  hiredes  ealdre  J?e  on  serne 
mermen  ut-eode.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  115  pa  aldormen  etaS 
on  erne  mar3en  ula^eliche.  c  1300  K.  A  lis.  5458  The  oost 
arist  on  erne  morowe.  r  1314  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  3391  An 
armorwe  erliche  pemperour  aros,  sikerliche.  Ibid.  5164  On 
arnemorwe  pan  come  we. 

2.  With  prepositional  force :  see  Erelong,  Ere¬ 
now,  Erewhile  ;  also  ere -yesterday  in  B  1. 

Ere,  var.  of  Ear  obs.  to  plough. 

1621  Bolton  Statutes  Irel.  10  Labourers  . .  to  ere  the 
ground. 

Ere,  obs.  f.  are\  see  Be  v.\  also  of  Ever. 
Ereable,  obs.  form  of  Earable,  arable. 

+  Erean,  a.  Obs.  —  °  [f.  L.  sere-us  brazen  (f. 
tvr-is  brass)  +  -an.]  Made  of  brass  or  copper, 
brazen.  1656-81  in  Blount.  1775  in  Ash. 


Erear,  var.  of  A  rear  v.  Obs. 

Erebus  ve  rfb£s).  Myth.  Also  6erron.  erobus. 
[a.  L.  Erebus ,  a.  Gr.  'Epf/Sos ;  ?  cogn.  with  Goth. 
riqis  darkness.]  The  proper  name  of  *  a  place  * 
of  darkness,  between  Earth  and  Hades’  (Liddell 
and  Scott)  ;  often  used  in  phrase  dark  as  Erebus. 

1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  v.  i.  87  His  affections  [are]  darke 
as  Erobus.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  883  Harsh  Thunder  .. 
the  lowest  bottom  shook  Of  Erebus.  1839  Marry  at  Pliant. 
Ship  x,  The  night  was  dark  as  Erebus. 

Comb.  1815  Scribbleomania  169  The  pow’r  that  impell’d 
thee  was  Erebus  bred. 

Erect  (/re'kt),  a.  and  sb.  fad.  L.  erect -us,  pa. 
pple.  of  erigitre  to  set  up,  f.  c  out  +  regcre  to 
direct.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Upright,  in  an  upright  posture ;  not  bending 
forward  or  downward.  Of  straight  lines  and 
plane  surfaces:  Vertical.  Erect  vision ,  the  fact 
that  we  see  objects  1  the  right  way  up  ’,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  inverted  position  of  the  retinal  image. 
Erect  dial :  see  Dial. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Man  of  Law's  T.  9  The  schade  of  every 
tree  Was  in  the  lengthe  the  same  quantite  That  was  the 
body  erecte,  that  caused  it.  1514  Barclay  Cyt.  <$•  Up - 
londyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  Ivi,  Whether  that  thy  lord  sit  or 
yet  stande  erect  Stil  must  thou  stande.  1593  Fale  Dialling 
3  When  the  plat  standeth  upright,  it  maketh  a  right  angle 
with  the  Horizon  and  is  called  Erect.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  i.  180  Birds  ..  are  so  farre  from  this  kinde 
of  pronenesse,  that  they  are  almost  erect.  1697  Dryden 
Virg.  Georg,  hi.  666  A  Snake  . .  in  his  Summer  Liv’ry 
rouls  along :  Erect,  and  brandishing  his  forky  Tongue. 
1726  tr.  Gregory’s  Astron.  1.  362  The  erect  or  vertical 
Diameter  of  the  Luminary  seems  contracted.  1799  J.  Wood 
Elem.  Optics  vii.  (18 11)  148  An  erect  image  of  the  figure 
intended  to  be  represented.  1841  Brewster  Mart.  Sc.  in. 
ii.  (1856)  184  He  ascribed  erect  vision  to  an  operation  of  the 
mind.  1863  Fr.  Kemble  Resid.  Georgia  42  The  figures 
of  some  of  the  women  are  handsome,  .erect  and  good.  1872 
Blackie  Lays  HigJil,  89  Erect  with  majesty  severe  The 
Buchail  More  upshoots  his  Titan  cone. 

b.  Used  Bot.  and  Her.  in  general  sense. 

1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  115/1  Erect  Flowers  [are] 
such  as  grow  upright  without  hanging  the  head.  1766  87 
Porny  Heraldry  Gloss.,  Erect  or  Erected  ..  said  of  any¬ 
thing  upright,  or  perpendicularly  elevated.  1811  A.  T. 
Thomson  Lond.  Disp.  (1818'  256  The  stamens  are  erect,  and 
longer  than  the  corolla.  1880  Gray  Struct.  Bot.  vi.  §  8.  277 
Ovules  are  erect,  when  they  rise  from  the  very  bottom  of 
the  cell.  1882  Cussans  Heraldry  x i.  95  Erect,  when  used  in 
blazoning  wings,  signifies  that  the  principal  wing  feathers 
make  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  back  of  the  bird. 

c.  fig • 

1672  Cave  Prim.  Chr.  11.  vn.  (1673)  195  A  mind  erect 
amongst  the  Ruines  of  a  tottering  Age.  a  1735  Glanville 
( J.),  Stand  erect,  and  sound  as  loud  as  fame.  1837  Thirl- 
wall  Greece  iv.  xxxiii.  321  A  spirit  as  erect  as  the  king’s 
tiara.  1878  Morley  Carlyle  175  Here  was  a  way  of  erect 
living  within. 

2.  Chiefly  participial :  f  a.  Of  the  countenance  : 
Not  downcast,  unabashed.  Obs.  b.  Of  the  hands  : 
Uplifted,  c.  Of  the  hair,  tail  of  animals,  etc.  : 
Set  up,  rigid,  bristling. 

1618  Chapman  Hesiod.  11.  542  Not  ..  with  face  erect, 
Against  the  Sun,  but,  sitting.  1687  Dryden  Hind  <$•  P.  1. 
394  Her  front  erect  with  majesty  she  bore.  17..  Philips 
(J.),  Vows,  and  plaints,  and  suppliant  hands  to  Heav’n 
erect.  1735  Somerville  Chase  11.  91  With  Ears  And  Tail 
erect,  neighing  he  paws  the  ground.  1796  Burke  Regie. 
Peace  Wks.  1842  II.  326  It  is  an  erect  countenance,  it  is  a 
firm  adherence  to  principle,  .that  assert  our  good  faith  and 
honour.  1870  Bryant  Iliad  II.  xxiv.  403  With  hair  erect 
He  stood,  and  motionless. 

1 3.  fig.  Of  the  mind  :  Uplifted,  directed  up¬ 
wards  ;  alert,  attentive.  Obs. 

1544  Litany  in  Priv.  Prayers  (1851)  570  Having  their 
minds  erect  to  Almighty  God.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  (1637) 

§  266  It  conduceth  much  to  haue  the  Sense  Intentiue,  and 
Erect.  1756  Burke  Subl.  <$•  B.  1.  xx,  Just  at  the  moment 
when  their  minds  are  erect  with  expectation. 

f  B.  sb.  Obs.  rare . 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  uniformity  in  type¬ 
founding,  Moxon  proposed  to  divide  the  square  of  the 
height  of  each  kind  of  type  into  smaller  squares  by  42  ver¬ 
tical  lines  ( erects )  and  42  horizontal  lines  ( parallels' . 

1676  Moxon  Print  Lett.  7  The  Divisions  that  are  imagined 
to  be  made  between  the  Left  Hand  and  the  Right  are  called 
Erects.  Ibid.  20  Set  your  Compasses  to  9.. placing  one 
Foot  in  Parallel  21,  Erect  9. 

Erect  ure’kt),  v.  Also  6  Sc.  ereck,  5-6 pa. 
pple.  erect(e.  [f.  L.  erect-  ppl.  stem  of  crigcre  : 
see  prec.] 

f  I.  trans.  To  elevate  in  direction  or  position. 

+  1.  To  direct  upwards;  to  lift  up  (th#  eyes,  hands, 
etc.).  Also  To  erect  up.  Obs. 

1609  Man  in  Moone  (1849)  39  Erect  thy  countenance,  like 
a  man.  1635  Pagitt Christianogr.  1.  ii.  (1636)  61  The  Bishop 
. .  erecting  his  hands  stood  all  the  while  with  his  face  to  the 
Altar,  a  1634  Chapman  Revenge  Hon.  Wks.  1873  III.  337 
Good  sir,  erect  your  looks.  1704  Swift  T.  Tub  Wks.  1760 
I.  Introd.  26  To  stand  with  their  mouths  open,  and  erected. 

fig.  1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  117  Having  our  mindes  erected 
up  into  heaven.  1629  H.  Burton  Babel  no  Bethel  4  Wee 
erect  our  best  attention  to  this  motion.  1690  Norris  Be¬ 
atitudes  (1694)  I.  54  The  Minds  of  Men  began  to  be  more 
generally  erected  toward*:  Heaven. 

t  b.  To  put  up  on  high ;  to  lift  up  (the  head)  ; 
also,  to  hoist  up.  Obs. 

1552  Abt.  Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  52  Moyses  . .  made  & 
ereckit  a  brassin  ymage  of  a  serpent.  1567  Trial  Trcas. 
in  Hazl.  Dodslcy  III.  273  That  thou  art  nat  erected,  in 


faith,  it  is  pity,  As  high  as  three  trees  and  a  halter  will 
reach.  1611  Coryat  Crudities  9  A  Iktle  chappell .  .wherein 
is  erected  the  picture  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  1696 
Tate  &  Brady  Ps.  xxiv.  7  Erect  your  Heads,  eternal  Gates. 
1767  Balmier  I.  224  However  we  may  erect  the  crest  upon 
the  superior  dignity  of  manhood. 

f  2.  To  exalt  in  consideration  or  dignity;  to 
raise  to  eminence  or  importance  ;  elevate  to  office  ; 
in  earlier  use,  to  raise  to  (a  kingdom) ;  to  set 
up  for ,  to  be  (an  emperor,  king,  etc.).  Also  To 
erect  up. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  283  Grete  Charles  . .  was 
erecte  to  the  kyngedome  of  Fraunce  after  the  dethe  of  his 
fader.  1549-62  Sternhold  &  H.  Ps.  lxxxix.  20  A  man  of 
might  I  have  erect  your  king  and  guide  to  be.  1583  Exec, 
for  Treason  (1675)  27  Bishops,  who  in  the  Popes  name  had 
erected  him  up.  a  1592  Greene  Jos.  IV,  Wks.  (1861)  198 
He  shall  erect  your  state  and  wed  you  well.  1611  Sfeed 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  xlii.  3  The  ./Egyptians  erected  one  Sa- 
turninus  a  Captaine  . .  for  Emperour.  a  1631  Donne  in 
Select.fr.  Donne  (1840)  16  Thou  shalt  find .  .as  many  records 
of  attainted  families,  .as  of  families  newly  erected  and  pre¬ 
sently  celebrated.  1656  Bramhall  Replic.  vi.  238  Lawfull 
for  the  King  and  Church  of  England  . .  to  have  erected  a 
new  Primate.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  130  F  2  We  have  seen 
. .  Monarchs  erected  and  deposed. 

f  b.  To  elevate  into  or  unto  (a  specified  con¬ 
dition).  Obs. 

1508  Fisher  Wks.  254  They  were  erecte  vnto  eternal  lyfe. 
1589  R.  Robinson  in  Farr  S.  P.  Eliz .  (1845)  II.  364  Erect 
my  spirite  into  thy  blisse. 

II.  To  raise  to  an  upright  position. 

3.  To  raise,  set  upright  (the  body,  oneself,  etc.) ; 
to  rear  (a  standard).  Also  fig. 

1573  Tusser  Huso.  (1878)  5  Erecting  one  most  like  to  fall. 
1602  Marston  Ant.  $  Mel.  11.  Wks.  1856  I.  25  Ladie,  erect 
your  gratious  simmetry.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep-»n. 
iii.  74  If  unto  the  powder  of  Loadstone  or  Iron  weadmove  the 
North  pole  of  the  Loadstone,  the  powders  or  small  divisions 
will  erect  and  conforme  themselves  thereto.  1730  A.  Gor¬ 
don  Maffei's  A mphitlu  93  The  Charioteers  sometimes  bowed 
to  the  Ground,  then  erected  themselves  on  high.  1750 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  6  r  3  The  necessity  of  erecting  our¬ 
selves  to  some  degree  of  intellectual  dignity.  1774  Goldsm. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  49  The  muscle  . .  is  capable  of  erect¬ 
ing  itself  on  an  edge.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  iv. 
iii.  97  Erected  against  Aliverdi  the  standard  of  revolt.  1877 
Mrs.  Oliphant  Makers  Flor.  xiii.  325  His  weak  frame 
erected  itself. 

b.  Optics.  To  restore  (an  inverted  optical  image) 
to  an  upright  position. 

1831  Brewster  Newton  (1855)  I.  x.  245  Without  using  two 
glasses,  the  object  may  be  erected. 

f  c.  intr.  for  refl.  To  straighten  oneself,  assume 
an  upright  position. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  (1631)  §  827  By  Wet,  Stalkes  doe  erect, 
and  Leaues  bow  downe. 

4.  To  set  upright  (a  member  of  the  body)  ;  to 
prick  up  (the  ears)  ;  also  Thys.  (chiefly  in  pass.), 
to  render  turgid  and  rigid  any  organ  containing 
erectile  tissue. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva ( 1637)  §  266  You.  .erect  your  Eare,  when 
you  would  heare  attentiuely.  1718  Rowe  tr.  Lucan  1.  540 
At  ev’ry  Shout  [the  horse]  erects  his  quiv'ring  Ears.  1796 
Burke  Regie.  Peace  Wks.  VIII.  318  That  this  faction  .. 
does  erect  its  crest  upon  the  engagement,  there  can  be 
little  doubt. 

f  5.  fig.  from  3,  4.  To  rouse,  stir  up,  excite,  em¬ 
bolden  (the  mind,  oneself).  Obs. 

a  1568  Coverdale  Treat.  Death  1.  xvi,  We  ought  to  erect 
and  comfort  ourselves  with  the  resurrection.  1605  Bacon 
Adv.  Learn.  11.  iv.  §  2  It  doth  raise  and  erect  the  mind. 
1654  R.  Codrington  tr.  Hist.  I  vs  tine  314  With  this  Victory 
the  courages  of  the  Sicilians  were  erected.  1665  J.  Sergeant 
Sure footing  201  His  Book  coming  forth.,  my  Expectation 
was  now  erected,  a  1668  Denham  (J.),  Why  should  not 
hope  As  much  erect  our  thoughts,  as  fear  deject  them  ? 
a  1734  North  Lives  (18261  II.  131  He  found  his  spirits  low, 
and  thought  to.  .erect  them  by  a  glass  or  two  of  sherry. 

+  b.  occas.  To  stimulate  (in  a  physical  sense). 

i6zo\E^SERViaRecta(i6sd)2y2  It.  .erecteth  thedigestive 
faculty  of  the  stomack. 

f  6.  To  elate  with  pride.  Obs. 

1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  137  Least  ..  the 
contemplation  of  their  proud  plumes  and  feathers  too  much 
erect  them  and  puffe  them  up. 

III.  T  o  set  on  a  foundation,  construct,  establish. 
7.  To  set  up  (a  building,  statue,  framework,  etc.)  ; 

to  rear,  build.  Also  f  To  erect  up. 

1417  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11. 19.  I.  59  He  hath  erected  a  new 
tower  upon  the  same  for  a  warde.  1555  Eden  Decades  W. 
Ind.  1.  iv.  (Arb.)8o  The  inhabitantes  sawe  newe  buyldynges 
to  bee  dayly  erected.  1570  Abp.  Parker  Corr.  (1853)  3 72 
Intending  . .  to  erect  up  certain  iron  mills.  1593  Shaks. 
2  Hen.  VI,  in.  ii.  80  Erect  his  Statue,  and  worship  it.  1664 
Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  229  Erect  on  the  out-side  Wall 
your  Stove  . .  of  Brick.  1692  O.  Walker  History  Illus¬ 
trated  288  Gallus  lamented  much  his  death,  and  erected 
him  a  Sepulchre.  1701  De  Foe  True-born  Eng.  1. 1  Where- 
ever  God  erects  a  House  of  Prayer  The  Devil  always 
builds  a  Chappel  there.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.  Pierre's 
Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  446  He  erects  trophies.  1825  J. 
Nicholson  Operat.  Mechanic  190  An  engine  was  erected 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bath,  .on  this  principle.  1848  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  16  A  more  peaceful  class  erected  silk  manu¬ 
factories  in  the  eastern  suburb  of  London.  1856  Froude 
Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  ix,  382  The  scaffold  had  been  awk¬ 
wardly  erected. 

U  To  build  (a  vessel). 

1650  Sir  J.  Burroughs  in  Wealth  of  Gt.  Brit.  (1740^  33 
By  erecting  two  hundred  and  fifty  busses  . .  there  will  be 
employment  for  one  thousand  ships. 


ERECTABLE. 
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ERECTNESS. 


b.  fig.  To  build  up  (a  theory,  conclusion,  etc.), 
set  up  (a  pretension).  Also  absol. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  vii.  25  Our  advanced 
beliefs  are  not  to  be  built  upon  dictates,  but  . .  [we]  are  to 
erect  upon  the  surer  base  of  reason,  a  1704  Locke  (J.), 
Malebranche  erects  this  proposition,  of  seeing  all  things  in 
God,  upon  their  ruin.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v. 
ii.  350  The  pretension  erected  by  Mr.  Hastings  . .  would 
destroy  one  great  source  of  the  evidence.  1864  J.  H.  New¬ 
man  Apol.  195  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  positive 
Church  theory  erected  on  a  definite  basis. 

8.  a.  Geom.  To  set  up  or  draw  (a  perpendicular 
to  a  given  line) ;  +  to  construct  (a  triangle,  etc. 
upon  a  given  base),  b.  Astrol.  and  Astron.  To 
*  set  up  ’  (a  figure  of  the  heavens). 

si  1646  J.  Gregory  Assyr.  Mon.  in  Posth.  (1650)  215  This 
was  the  figure  of  the  Heavens.  .Astronomically  calculated 
and  erected  according  to  Tycho’s  tables.  1660  Barrow 
Euclid  1.  x,  Upon  the  line  given  AB  erect  an  equilateral 
triangle,  a  1672  Wood  Life  (1848)  73  After  Lillie  (the 
astronomer)  had  erected  his  figure,  he  told  her,  etc.  1715 
Kersey,  To  Erect  a  Figure ,  to  divide  the  12  Houses 
a-right.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  iv,  He  accordingly  erected 
his  scheme,  or  figure  of  heaven.  1828  J.  H.  Moore  Pract. 
Navig.  44  On  B  erect  the  perpendicular  BA.  1887  T.  Bv 
Reed  O.  E.  Lett.  Found  182  He  [Moxon]  professes  to  be 
able  to  erect  in  any  other  square  . .  the  same  letter. 

t  9.  To  set  up,  establish,  found  (an  office,  court 
of  justice,  corporation,  institution,  etc.);  to  initiate, 
set  on  foot  (a  project,  scheme).  Ohs.  or  arch.  exc. 
in  Law. 

1565  Calfhill  Answ.  Treat.  Crosse  (1846)  24  A  pilgrim¬ 
age  in  Wales  was  straight  erected.  1570  in  Strype  Ann. 
Re/.  1.  lvii.  626  The  Divinity  lecture,  erected  by  the  noble 
lady  Margaret.  1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  x.  lviii.  (1612)  254 
This  League  was  halowed  . .  gainst  all  That  worke  the 
gospel  1  to  erect.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  xv.  73  There  is 
no  Civill  Power  erected  over  the  parties  promising.  1663 
Marvell  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  xl.  88  Courts  of  Merchants 
to  be  erected  in  some  . .  ports  of  the  nation.  1683  Royal 
Proclam,  in  Lottd.  Gaz.  No.  1856/1  The  Office  of  Post-Master 
General  hath  been  Erected  by  Act  of  Parliament.  1743 
Tindal  tr.  Rapin' s  If ist.  Eng.  II.  151  note,  This  year  Queen 
Elizabeth  erected  the  East-India  Company.  1761-2  Hume 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  xli.  415  The  Jesuits,  a  new  order  of  regular 
priests  erected  in  Europe.  1792  Chipman  Amer.  Law  Rep. 
(1871)  12  The  statute  has  erected  asummaryjurisdiction.  1818 
Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v.  ix.  702  The  ministerial  board 
erected  by  Mr.  Pitt,  a  1862  Buckle  Civiliz,  (1369)  III.  iih 
125  Two  Courts  of  High  Commission  were  erected.  1865 

H.  Phillips  Amer.  Paper  Curr.  II.  56  Congress  resolved 
to  erect  a  lottery. 

t  b.  To  raise  (an  armed  force)  ;  to  form  (a 
nation).  Obs. 

1480  Caxton  Citron.  Eng.  hi.  (1520)  24/2  These  two  erected 
an  boost  ayenst  Hanyball.  1598  Barret  Theor.  Warres 
11.  i.  20  When  a  Companie  is  newly  leuied  and  erected,  etc. 
a  1618  Raleigh  (J.),  He  suffers  seventy-t wo  distinct  nations 
to  be  erected  out  of  the  first  monarchy  under  distinct  go¬ 
vernors.  1680  Hickes  Spir.  Popery  71  The  Cess  ..  for 
erecting  and  maintaining  the  foresaid  additional  Forces. 
1698  J.  Crull  Muscovy  123  A  new  Body  of  Militia  should 
be  erected  in  their  stead. 

10.  To  erect  into  [cf.  Fr.  eriger  en\  :  to  consti¬ 
tute  or  form  into  ( e.g .  an  organization,  munici¬ 
pality,  territorial  division,  etc.)  ;  to  set  up  as  (a 
rule  or  precedent) ;  to  invest  with  the  rank  or 
character  of ;  f  to  represent  as. 

1670-98  Lassels  Voy.  Italy  Pref.  1,  I  had  not  the  least 
thought . .  of  erecting  myself  into  an  Authour.  1710  Steele 
Tatler  No.  56  r  i  For  the  Sharpers,  .are  by  Custom  erected 
into  a  real  and  venerable  Body  of  Men.  1718  Col.  Rec. 
Penn.  III.  58  The  sd.  town  might  be  Erected  into  a  Bo¬ 
rough  by  a  Charter,  etc.  a  1768  Erskine  Inst.  Law  Scotl. 
(177 3)  345  By  secularizing,  or,  in  our  law-style,  erecting 
most  of  the  monasteries  into  temporal  lordships.  1796  H. 
Hunter  tr.  St.  Pierre* s  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  455  The 
Officers  of  an  inferior  order  . .  erected  themselves  into  seig- 
norial  proprietors.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v.  viii. 
669  He  could  erect  every  interference  in  that  sovereignty 
into  an  act  of  guilt.  1821  Scott  Kenilw.  vii,  Her  majesty 
was  minded  to  erect  the  town  into  a  staple  for  wool.  1822 
M.  A.  Kelty Osmond  I.  158  You.  .erect  him  into  a  standard 
of  right  and  wrong.  1839  Yeowell  Anc.  Brit.  C/t.  xi.(i847) 
no  Valentia  ..  was  erected  into  a  province,  i860  Mill 
Repr.  Govt.  (1865)54/2  That  portion,  .whom  the  institutions 
of  the  country  have  erected  into  a  ruling  class. 

U  11.  ?  Used  for  Akrect,  Direct. 

1526  Skelton  Magnyf.  2507  Unto  me  formest  this  pro- 
cesse  is  erectyd.  1655  M.  Carter  Hon.  Rediv.  (1660)  Ep. 
Ded.,  No  more  then  the  Subject  of  it  [/.  e.  Honour]  erects. 

Erectable  (zrektab’l),  a.  [f.  Erect  v.  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  erected. 

1802  G.  Montagu  Omit  It.  Diet.  (L.),  These  erectable 
feathers  . .  are  scarcely  longer  than  the  rest. 

Erected  f/re'kted),///.  a.  [f.  Erect  v.  +  -ED1.] 

f  1.  Having  an  upward  direction.  Of  the  eyes, 
face,  etc. :  Uplifted.  Of  motion  :  Directed  up¬ 
wards.  fig.  Of  the  mind :  Active,  attentive.  Obs. 

1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poctrie  (Arb.)  26  Our  erected  wit, 
maketh  vs  know  what  perfection  is.  1593  Drayton  Eclog. 
x.  26  Th’  erected  eyes  (Of  a  poore  Wretch  with  miseries 
opprest).  1659  Instruc.  Oratory  16  He.  .proceeds  to  a  new 
subject  with  a  more  erected  attention.  1668  Clarendon 
Ess.  Tracts  (1727)  92  An  erected  face  toward  heaven.  1682 
Southerne  Loyal  Bro.  1.  i,  My  erected  head  was  rais’d  to 
give  A  fuller  majesty  to  crowns.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg. 

I.  499  Herons  . .  mounting  upward  with  erected  Flight. 

+  2.  Elevated,  exalted;  aspiring,  high-souled, 
noble.  Obs. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  1.  (T.)  High  erected  thoughts  seated 
in  a  heart  of  courtesy.  1601  Cornwallyes  Disc.  Seneca 
(1631)  68  Men  of  the  highest  erected  states  have  dyed.  x6n 


SrEED  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xx.  (1632)  963  [They]  march  with 
erected  courages  against  King  Henry.  1631  T.  May  tr. 
Barclay  s  Mirr.  M  Hides  ii.  65  Pride  adorneawith  the  name 
of  an  erected  manly  nature.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  679 
Mammon,  the  least  erected  Spirit  that  fell. 

3.  f  a.  Set  upright,  or  in  a  perpendicular  position, 
b.  Of  hair,  etc. :  Bristling.  Of  ears  :  Pricked  up. 

1603  B.  Jonson  Entertainm.  Jas.  I  Wks.  (1838)  530/2 
This  erected  and  broad-spreading  tree.  1610  Guillim  He¬ 
raldry  in.  xv.  (1611)  138  A  sleeping  lion  which  did  not  shew 
his  rage  with  his  erected  Shagge.  1663  J.  Spencer  Prodigies 
(1665)  165  The  falling  of  an  erected  Staff  this  way  or  that. 
1675  Dryden  Arungz.  v.  i.  2566  The  Golden  Serpents  bear 
Erected  Crests  alike.  1707  E.  Ward  Hud.  Rediv.  (1715) 
I.  ix,  The  Teacher.  .Rose  from  his  Seat,  and  stood  erected. 
1782  Cowi'ER  Charity  516  ’Tis  called  a  satire,  and  the 
World  appears  Gathering  around  it,  with  erected  ears. 

4.  Built  up,  up-rcared.  Also  fig.  of  a  kingdom  : 
Established. 

1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1638)29  The  disquieting  of 
the  state  of  that  new  erected  kingdom.  1625  S.  D’Evves 
in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  i.  322  III.  218  Going  from  this  erected 
stage  downe  into  St.  Edwards  Chappel.  1880  Daily  Tel. 
30  Apr.,  An  erected  bridge  is  subjected  to  great  lateral 
pressure. 

5.  See  Erect  v.  9.  also  10. 

1754  Erskine  Princ.  Sc.  Law  229  Having  by  their  grants 
the  same  title  to  the  erected  benefices,  that  the  monasteries 
had  formerly. 

Erecter :  see  Erector. 

f  Ere-ctify,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Erect  a.  +  -(i'fy,  after 
the  analogy  of  rectify ;  cf.  edify. ]  trans.  To  build. 
Implied  in  Erectifying  fpl.  a. 

1627  Speed  England  xxx.  §  6  Vpon  whose  desolations  that 
erectifying  Lady  Edelfled  cast  her  eyes  of  compassion. 

Erectile  (fre-ktil),  a.  [a.  F.  erectile ,  f.  L. 
erect- :  see  Erect  v.]  Capable  of  being  erected  or 
set  upright. 

1834  McMurtrie  Cuviers  Anim.  Kittgd.  155  Chauna  . . 
Chain  of  Paraguay  . .  whose  occiput  is  ornamented  with  a 
circle  of  erectile  feathers.  1858  O.W.  Holmes  Ant.  Break/. -t. 
i.  3  The  men  of  genius  that  I  fancy  most  have  erectile  heads. 
1869  Gillmore  Re/tiles  <$•  Birds  ii.  78  Viperine  Snakes  .. 
have  a  long,  perforated,  erectile  fang  on  the  maxillary  bone. 

b.  Erectile  tissue :  a  kind  of  tissue  found  in 
various  parts  of  animals,  capable  of  being  distended 
under  excitement,  and  consequently  of  becoming 
rigid  ;  also,  a  similar  tissue  in  vegetables. 

1830  R.  Knox  Beclard's  Anat.  188  The  erectile  tissue  is 
of  very  large  dimensions  in  the  organs  of  copulation.  1861 
H.  Macmillan  E'ootn.  Page  Nat.  200  An  elongation  of  the 
erectile  tissue  of  the  plant.  1874  Van  Buren  Dis.  Genit. 
Org.  2  The  Corpus  Spongiosum  Urethrae  is  also  composed 
of  erectile  tissue. 

Hence  ErectiTity,  the  quality  of  being  erectile 
or  capable  of  erection. 

i860  Worcester  cites  Dr.  Dix  ;  in  mod.  Diets. 

Erecting  (fre  ktiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Erect  v.  + 

-ING  !.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  Erect,  in  various  senses. 

1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  (1567)  23  b,  No  buildyng  of  pillers,  no 

erecting  of  arches.  1649  Selden  Laws  Eng.  1.  (1730)  22  It 
seemeth  to  be  done  .  .  after  the  erecting  of  the  Bishoprick 
of  Ely.  1776  G.  Semple  Building  in  Water  67  A  judicious 
erecting  of  the  Sounding-boards. 

2.  at  t rib.,  as  in  erecting-  eye  - piece,  - glass ,  - prism  : 
(see  quots.) 

!837  Goring  &  Pritchard  Microgr.  144  No  achromatic 
erecting  eye-piece  . .  can  be  made  with  so  few  as  three 
lenses.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Aleck.,  Erecting  eye-piece ,  a 
combination  of  four  lenses  used  for  terrestrial  telescopes, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  the  objects  viewed  in  an  erect 
position.  Ibid.,  Erec ting-glass,  a  tube  with  two  lenses, 
slipped  into  the  inner  end  of  the  draw-tubeof  a  microscope, 
serving  to  erect  the  inverted  image.  Ibid.,  Erecting-prism, 
a  contrivance  of  Nachet’s  for  erecting  the  inverted  image 
produced  by  a  compound  microscope,  by  means  of  a  single 
rectangular  prism  placed  over  the  eye-piece. 

H  Used  gerundially  with  omission  of  in,  a. 

1654  Earl  Orrery  Earthen.  (1676)  562  She  was  ignorant 
of  that  fatal  Theater  which  was  erecting  within  sight  of  her 
Window.  1809  Kendall  Trav.  II.  lii.  216  One  or  two 
small  salt-works  are  erecting  in  New  Bedford. 

Erecting  (/re-ktiij ),///.  a.  [f.  asprec.  +  -ing2.] 
That  erects ;  in  quot.  stimulating. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  m.  i.  68  He  is  to  be  interdicted 
Oats  and  all  Flatulent  and  erecting  dyet  for  a  Moneth. 

Erection  (/re'kjon).  Also  6  ereccion.  [ad.  late 
L.  erectidn-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  erect -  :  see  Erect  v. 
Cf.  F.  erection.']  The  action  of  erecting,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  being  erected. 

+  1.  A  lifting  up  (of  the  hands)  ;  also,  an  ele¬ 
vated  condition;  (of  hills)  elevation,  altitude. 

1584  R.  Scot  Discoz>.  Witcher,  xv.  xxiv.  371  There  must 
be  erection  of  hands,  confession.  1612  Brkrewood  Lang. 
«5-  Relig.  xiii.  138  We  are  not  to  consider  only  the  erection 
of  the  hils.  a  1649  Winthrop  New  Eng.  (1853)  I.  136  The 
congregation  testifying  their  consent  by  erection  of  hands. 
1692  Ray  Dissol.  World  iii.  (1732)  32. 

+  2.  Advancement  in  condition  or  dignity ;  ele¬ 
vation  to  office.  Obs. 

xS°3-4  Act  19  Hen.  VII ,  c.  26  The  seid  Ereccion  and 
Creacion  to  the  Kinges  seid  sone  made  to  hym  as  to  the 
Duke  of  Yorke.  1528  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App.  xxiii. 
46  Synnes  his  erection  to  this  dignitie,  his  Holynes,  etc. 
1661  Ussher  Power  Princes  1.  (1683)  47  God  . .  knoweth 
when  and  in  what  place  to  appoint  the  Erection  of  Kings. 

b.  cotter,  in  Sc.  Law.  A  temporal  lordship 
1  erected  1  out  of  a  spiritual  benefice. 


I754. Erskine  Princ.  Sc.  Law  ( 1809)  244  That  all  the  su¬ 
periorities  of  erections  . .  should  be  declared  to  be  in  the 
crown. 

3.  A  setting  upright ;  an  upright  position. 

1622  Sparrow  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  (1661)  39  By  the  erection 
of  our  bodies,  expressing  the  elevation  . .  of  our  souls.  1691 
Ray  Creation  (1714)  221  Of  this  Erection  of  the  body  of 
Man  the  ancients  have  taken  notice.  1855  Bain  Senses  4* 
Int.  11.  i.  §  7.  (1864)  86  The  erections  and  bendings  of  the 
body  are  outlets  for  spontaneous  activity. 

4.  Phys.  The  action  of  making  rigid  any  bodily 
organ  containing  erectile  tissue  ;  the  condition  of 
being  so  erected  ;  also,  an  instance  of  the  same. 

1594  Plat  Jewell-ho.  1.  18  As  to  woorke  an  erection  of 
those  engendring  parts.  1607  Shaks.  Timon  iv.  iii.  164 
That  your  Actiuity  may  defeate  and  quell  The  sourse  of  all 
Erection.  1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  216  Which  serve 
the  erection  to  Coition.  1658  J.  Rowland  tr.  Mou/ct's 
Thcat.  Ins.  1004  They  are  good  for  such  as  want  erection. 
1787  H.  Watson  in  Med.  Commutt.  II.  158  His  penis  was 
in  a  state  of  erection.  1885  Law  Rep.  Appeal  X.  176  The 
appellant  had  an  erection  on  each  of  two  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts. 

1 5.  Exaltation,  excitement,  invigoration  (of  the 
mind,  spirits,  etc.).  Obs. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  1.  (1590)  88  a,  Herpeereles  height  my 
minde  to  high  erection  Drawes  up.  1626  Bacon  Sylva 
(1631)  §  713  When  a  Man  would  listen  suddenly  to  any 
Thing,  he  Starteth  ;  For  the  Starting  is  an  Erection  of  the 
Spirits  to  attend.  1651  Clarendon  Contempt.  Ps.  Tracts 
(1727)  542  It  must  be  a  wonderful  erection  of  their  spirits, 
to  know  that  God  will  be  a  father  of  those  fatherless. 

6.  The  action  of  rearing  (a  building,  column, 
etc.).  Also  fig. 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  1.  iii.  44  When  we  see  the  figure 
of  the  house,  Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  Erection. 
1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  (J.),  Counting  Seth  to  be  an 
hundred  years  old  at  the  erection  of  them  [pillars].  1664 
Power  Exp.  Philos.  Pref.  20  In  the  erection  of  a  more 
judicious  and  consistent  Fabrick.  1786  W.  Thompson 
Watsons  Philip  III  (1839)  337  Prohibiting  the  erection  of 
all  Protestant  fabrics  on  lands  belonging  to  the  church. 
1825  J.  Nicholson  Operat.  Mechanic  95  The  erection  of 
such  mills  is  not  to  be  recommended  universally.  184.4 
H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India  III.  187  Their  respect  for  his 
memory  was  evinced' by  the  erection  of  a  monumental 
column. 

b.  concr.  That  which  is  built  up  or  reared ;  a 
building,  structure,  lit.  7mA  fig. 

1609  Alanch.Crt.  Lect  Rec.  (1885)  II.  242  Two  small  erec¬ 
tions  latelye  adjoyned  to  the  houses  called  the  red  houses. 
1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  11.  286  The  English  were  driven 
to  make  such  an  erection  upon  a  fable,  or  person  fained. 
1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  164  There  is  in  Perthshire  a 
barrow  which  seems  to  be  a  British  erection.  1831  Brewster 
Newton  (1855)  II.  xxi.  253  It  . .  is  surmounted  by  a  wooden 
erection  said  to  have  been  Newton’s  private  observatory. 

7.  Astrol.  The  construction  of  a  scheme  or 
figure  of  the  heavens.  Obs. 

1610  B.  Jonson  Alch.  iv.  iv,  By  erection  of  her  figure,  I 
gest  it. 

8.  a.  Constitution  or  establishment  (of  an  office, 
institution,  etc.),  b.  Investment  with  a  specified 
condition. 

1508  Fisher  Wks.  184  This  mercyfull  ereccion  and  buyld- 
ynge  of  crystes  chirche.  1577-87  Holinsiied  Chron.  Scotl. 
(1587)  68/1  After  the  first  erection  of  the  Scotish  Kingdome. 
1664  H.  More  Myst .  Iniq.  506  Erection  into  life.  1701 
Bp.  Atterbury  Serm.  (1740)  I.  vii.  255  From  their  [the 
Jews’]  first  Erection  into  a  People,  down  to  their  final  Ex¬ 
cision.  1706  tr.  Dupin' s  Eccl.  Hist.  16 th  C.  II.  iv.  iii.  406 
The  Bull  of  Erection  [of  Bishopricks]  was  despatched. 
1796  Burke  Regie.  Peace  Wks.  VIII.  187  Any  capital  in¬ 
novation  which  may  amount  to  the  erection  of  a  dangerous 
nuisance.  1863  H.  Cox  Inst  it .  1.  x.  240  The  statute  . .  pro¬ 
hibits  the  erection  of  any  such  courts  hereafter.  1885  10 th 
Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  34  He  consolidated  his  possessions 
by  obtaining  their  erection  into  a  barony. 

Erective  (zrirktiv),  a.  [f.  Erect  v.  +  -ive.] 
Tending  to  erect  or  set  upright. 

?i6ii  Cotgrave,  Erect  if,  erective.  1847  in  Craig;  and 
in  mod.  Diets. 

Erectly  (2re*ktli),  adv.  [f.  Erect  a.  +  -ly2.] 
In  an  erect  manner  or  posture. 

In  speaking  of  posture  the  sense  is  now  commonly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  adj.,  as  To  walk  erect. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  i.  181  Birds,  .generally 
carry  their  heads  erectly  like  man.  1682  — Chr.  Mor.  99 
Be  not  under  any  brutal  metempsychosis  while  thou  livest 
and  walkest  about  erectly  under  the  scheme  of  man.  1796 
C.  Marshall  Garden,  xii.  (1813)  144  A  weak  tree  is  helped 
much  by  training  it  more  erectly  than  usual.  1801  Strutt 
Sports  Past.  m.  vi.  225  A  goat  walking  erectly  on  his 
hinder  feet.  1808  Scott  Alarm.  11,  xxxii,  The  locks,  that 
wont  her  brow  to  shade,  Start  up  erectly  from  her  head. 
1824-9  La  n  dor  I  mag.  Conv.  (1846)  II.  4  The  Greeks  were 
under  disadvantages  . .  yet  they  rose  through  them  vigor¬ 
ously  and  erectly. 

b.  Comb,  erectly-spreading  a.  Hot.  ‘  between 
erect  and  spreading  \  1849  in  Paxton  Bot.  Diet. 

Erectness  (fre-ktnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  erect ;  an 
erect  attitude. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  180  One  kinde  of  Locust 
. .  stands  . .  in  a  large  erectnesse  . .  by  Zoographers  called 
mantis.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  1.  i,  Persons  [who] 

. .  think  not  the  erectness  of  man’s  stature  a  sufficient  dis¬ 
tinction  of  him  from  Brutes.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa 
(1811)  IV.  208  The  erectness  of  her  mien.  18x1  L.  Hawkins 
C’tess  #  Gcrtr.  II.  379  For  the  use  of  these,  he  set  up  a 
perpendicular  staff,  as  a  standard  of  erectness.  1862  Geo. 
Eliot  Rornola  1.  xv.  (1863)  III.  263  In  the  renunciation 
of  her  proud  erectness,  her  mental  attitude  seemed  changed. 
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1647  H.  More6Vw£*  of  Soul  Notes  164/1  The  rightnesse  of 
the  angles,  is  a  plain  embleme  of  erectnesse  or  uprightnesse 
of  mind.  1822  Hazlitt  Men  <$■  Matin. ,  Knowl.  World 
(1852)  142  We  should  retain  something  of  the  erectness  and 
openness  of  our  first  unbiassed  thoughts.  1878  Bayne  Pur  it. 
Rev.  ii.  47  A  refreshing  sense  of  moral  erectness. 

+  2.  Altitude.  Obs.  rare  — y. 

1612  Brerewood  Lang.  <5-  Relig.  xiii.  134  The  highest  sort 
of  them  [mountains]  pass  not  in  perpendicular  erectness  10 
furlongs. 

Erectopatent  (ireikto, pie-tent,  patent),  a. 
[f.  credo-  used  as  combining  form  of  L.  credits 
(see  Erect  ppl.  a.)  +  Patent.] 

a.  Bot.  Having  a  position  intermediate  between 
erect  and  spreading.  b.  Entom.  ‘  When  the 
primary  wings  of  an  insect  at  rest  are  erect  and 
the  secondary  horizontal  ’  (Maunder  1848). 

1848  Johnston  in  Proc.  Rerw.  Nat.  Club  II.  290  Those 
on  the  back  are  capitate  and  barbed  with  numerous  erecto- 
patent  spinules.  1870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora  18  Fuitiaria 
dens  if ora  . .  pedicels  erecto-patent. 

Erector  (ire'ktai).  Also  6-  erecter.  [f.  Erect 
v.  +  -or.]  One  who,  or  that  which,  erects. 

1.  One  who  erects  or  rears  a  building,  statue,  etc. 
1538  I  -.eland  Itin.  III.  07  Richard  Poure.. first  Erector 
of  the  Cathedral  Chirch  ot  New  Saresbyri.  1563  Homilies 
11.  Peril  Idol.  (1859)  239  Therefore  woe  be  to  the  erecter, 
setter  up,  and  maintainer  of  images  in  churches  and  temples. 
1648  W.  Mountague  Devout  Ess.  1.  (T.),  Rehoboam’s 
young  counsellors  were,  in  some  relation,  the  Erectors  of 
Jeroboam’s  calves.  1823  Scott  Pevcril  i,  William  Peveril 
.  .the  erector  of  that  Gothic  fortress.  1884  Birmghm.  Daily 
Post  24  Jan.  3/5  Good  Bridge  Erectors  and  Carpenters. 

+  2.  One  who  institutes  an  office,  rule,  or  prac¬ 
tice  ;  the  founder  of  an  institution  ;  also,  one  who 
sets  up  a  candidate  or  pretender.  Obs.  exc.  as  Jig. 
of  1. 

1548  in  Stow  Surv.  (1754'*  I.  m.  v.  580/2  Their  [the  Hos¬ 
pitals’]  chiefe  Erector  being  dead.  1580  North  Plutarch 
(1676)  246  And  for  the  holy  Band  . .  Gorgidas  was  the  first 
erector  of  the  same.  1609  Man  in  Moone  (1849)  *6  Idlenesse 
patrone,  Pride’s  founder,  Gluttonies  erector.  1611  Speed 
Theat.  Gi.  Brit.  (1614)  66  The  erectors  of  Lambert,  a  coun- 
terfet  Warwick.  1648  Ring's  Messages  for  Peace  73  The 
erectors  and  propugnators  of  the  Presbyterian  Discipline  in 
Scotland.  1754  Phil.  'I'rans.  XLVIII.  463  Pherecydes  was 
the  original  erecter  of  it.  1803  Bingham  in  N.  <$•  Q.  Ser. 
in.  III.  76  They  were  . .  simply  the  result  of  a  fashion,  or 
the  taste,  or  means  of  the  erecter.  1850  Mrs.  Browning 
Poems  I.  153  How  I,  The  erector  of  the  empire  in  his  hand, 
— Am  bent  beneath  that  hand. 

3.  Optics.  =  erecting-glass  (see  Erecting  vbl. 
sl>.  2). 

4.  A  term  applied  to  certain  muscles,  from  their 
office  in  causing  erection  in  any  part  of  the  body. 
Also  attrib.,  as  in  erector-muscle. 

1831  R.  Knox  Cloquet's  Anat.  187  The  erector  muscles  of 
the  spine.  1857  Bullock  tr.  Cazeaux'  Muiwif.  42  The 
clitoris,  .has.  .an  erector  muscle.  1876  Duhring  Vis.  Skin 
29  Erectorcs  fill  or  erectors  of  the  hair. 

t  Erege.  Obs.  See  also  Erite.  [a.  OF.  erege, 
hcrege  (corresp.  to  Pr.  hcretge,  Sp.  herege ) L. 
heereticus  :  see  Heretic.]  A  heretic. 

1340  Ayenb.  40  Verst  huanne  me  dra^h  uoulliche  pet  bodi 
of  oure  lhorde  aze  do|>  he  ereges.  and  fe  wychen. 

Erelong  (e<ulp'q),  adv.  [f.  Ere  prep.  +  Long 
adv. ;  sometimes  written  as  two  words.]  Before 
long  ;  before  the  lapse  of  much  time  ;  soon.  Of 
future  time  ;  also  ( arch. )  of  past. 

*577  Harrison  Englahd  in.  viii.  (1878)  11.  52  Whereby  he 
receiued  a  wound  that  yer  long  killed  him  altogither.  a  1586 
Sidney  1 J.',  Erelong  he  had  not  only  gotten  pity  but  pardon. 
1714  H.  Grove  Sped.  No.  635  r  4,  I  . .  shall  e’er  long  shoot 
away  with  the  Swiftness  of  Imagination.  1777  Sir  W. 
Jones  Pal.  Fortune  31  Erelong  the  damsel  reach’d  her 
native  vale.  1809  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  II.  60  English,  .will 
probably  ere  long  be  . .  blended  with  their  language.  1850 
Mrs.  Browning  Poems  I.  331  Erelong  Ye  brake  off  in  the 
middle  of  that  song. 

II  Eremacausis  (eir/makg-sis).  Chan.  [mod. 
L.,  f.  Gr.  Tjpipa  quietly  +  /caucus  burning,  f.  icaieiv  to 
bum;  cf.  Fr.  erEnacau.se.']  ‘A  slow  combustion 
taking  place  in  presence  of  air  and  water,  and 
accompanied  by  a  kind  of  fermentation  ’  (Watts'). 

1847  in  Craig,  c  1865  Letheby  in  Citr.Sc.  I.  89/1  The 
phenomena  termed  Eremacausis ,  or  slow  burning  . .  wit¬ 
nessed  in  the  glowing  of  phosphorus.  1881  Academy  12 
Mar.  192  Their  influence  on  eremacausis. 

t  Ere’migate,  v.  Obs.-°  [f.  eremigat-  ppl. 
stem  of  eremigare,  f.  c  out  +  remigare  to  row.] 
trans.  To  row  or  sail  through  or  over;  to  navigate. 
Hence  Eremiga  tion. 

1623  in  Cockeram  I.  &  II. 

t  E’remitage.  Obs.  Also  6  heremitage, 
-etage.  [var.  of  Hermitage:  see  Eremite  and -age.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  hermit. 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Luke  xxi.  1  marg ,  Solitarinesse  or 
heremitage.  .is  a  goodly  thing.  1619  Sclater  Exp.  1  T/icss. 
(163°)  50  Iobn  Baptist  professed  a  kinde  of  Eremitage. 

2.  The  dwelling  of  a  hermit. 

r  1400  Maundev.  viii.  (1839)  93  There  ben  many..her- 
mytages  where  heremytes  weren  wont  to  duell.  1535 
Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  301  The  lordis  ..  Decretit  hes  for 
Feachar.  his  bruther  To  send  richt  sone..Far  furth  in 
France  into  ane  heremetage.  1612  Shelton  Quix.  1.  iv. 
xxv.  I.  572  A  leaden  Box,  which  as  he  affirmed  was  found 
in  the  ruines  of  an  old  Eremitage.  1847  in  Craig. 
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3.  The  name  of  a  wine  (see  Hermitage). 

1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  352  The  best  sorts  of  French 
wine  are  . .  muscat,  frontigniac,  eremitage. 

Erernital  (eT/maital),  a.  Also  7  heremitall. 
fad.  F.  hcremital,  f.  late  L.  ( h)eremlta  :  see  Ere¬ 
mite  and  -al.]  Of  or  belonging  to  an  eremite, 
characteristic  of  an  eremite. 

16x3  Withers  Abuses  Stript  <5*  Whipt  11.  Sat.  iii,  Some 
hold  them  wise  and  vertuous  that  possesse  A11  Heremitall 
solitarinesse.  1834  43  Southey  Doctor  (1849)  }x viii.  146  An 
erernital  way  of  life  would  have  been  more  rational. 

t  E'remita  ry,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  5  here- 
mytarye.  [ad.  med.L.  h)er  emit  drills ,  f.  eremlta : 
see  Eremite  and  -ary.]  :=  prec. 

1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1405)  11.  1793/2  A 
hermyte  . .  afore  his  professyon  in  the  lyfe  neremytarye. 

Eremite  (er/msit).  Forms:  3  eeremite,  3-7 
heremite,  -yte,  5  herimyte,  3-  eremite,  fad. 
late  L.  eremita  (med.L.  heremila ,  ad.  eccl.  Gr. 
eprifiTrjs,  f.  kprjjia  a  desert,  f.  (pfjp.os  uninhabited. 
In  OF.  the  regular  phonetic  descendant  of  late  L. 
( Ji)eremita  was  ( h)ermite  with  loss  of  the  middle 
syllable  (see  Hermtt)  ;  but  the  L.  word  was  also 
adapted  in  OF.  as  ( JCeremite ,  and  this  was  taken 
into  ME.  Originally  h)eremite  and  h)crmit(c , 
Hermit,  were  employed  indiscriminately;  but 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  c.  they  have 
been  differentiated  in  use,  hermit  being  the  ordi¬ 
nary  and  popular  word,  while  eremite  (always 
spelt  without  the  unetymological  h)  is  used  either 
poet,  or  rhetorically,  or  with  special  reference  to 
its  primitive  use  in  Gr.] 

1.  One  who  has  retired  into  solitude  from  reli¬ 
gious  motives  ;  a  recluse,  hermit. 

Said  esp.  of  the  Christian  solitaries  from  the  3rd  cent, 
onwards,  as  distinguished  from  the  coenobites,  who,  though 
withdrawn  from  the  world,  lived  as  members  of  a  com¬ 
munity. 

c  1200  Triti.  Coll.  Horn.  85  Seint  iohan  baptist  he  on  his 
childhode  bicom  eremite.  1205  Lay.  18804  pene  aeremite 
[1275  heremite]  he  iseh  come,  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  ci.  7 
Heremytis  . .  bat  flees  he  felaghshipe  of  men.  1387  Trevisa 
Higden  (Rolls)  V.  87  Paule  he  firste  heremyte.  i486  Bk. 
St.  Albans  F.  vij  a,  An  Obseruans  of  herimytis.  1586  J. 
Hooker  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holitished  (1808)  VI.  113  A  Satyre 
in  the  wildernesse  did  talke  with  Antonie  the  heremite. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  iii.  474  Embryo's  and  Idiots,  Eremits 
and  Friers.  1764  Maclaine  tr.  Mosheivis  Eccl.  Hist.  iii. 
§  15  The  Eremites  . .  seem  to  have  deserved  no  other  re¬ 
proach  than  that  of  a  delirious  and  extravagant  fanaticism. 
1812  Byron  Ch.  Har.  1.  iv,  His  native  land  . .  seemed  to 
him  more  lone  than  Eremite's  sad  cell.  1874  H.  Reynolds 
John  Bapt.  viii.  508  The  law  of  the  eremite  and  the  coeno¬ 
bite  corresponds  with  the  transitory  dispensation  of  John. 

b.  transf.  (By  Milton  used  with  allusion  to  the 
lit.  sense  ‘  desert-dweller  \ ) 

1671  Milton  P.  R.  i.  8  Thou  Spirit  who  ledst  this  glorious 
Eremite  Into  the  Desert.  1832  Lytton  Eugene  A.  x,  The 
twilight  Eremites  of  books  and  closets.  1847  Emerson 
Woodnotcs  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  430  The  little  eremite  Flies  gaily 
forth,  and  sings  in  sight. 

2.  In  the  formal  designation  of  certain  monastic 
orders  :  e.  g.  Eremites  {Hermits')  of  St.  Augustine, 
a  branch  of  the  Augustinian  Friars. 

1577  87  Holinshed  Citron.  III.  926/1  At  Padua  in  the 
church  of  the  heremites  of  saint  Augustine.  1651 L  ife  Father 
Sarpi (1676)  6  The  mother  begun  to  have  almost  a  perpetual 
conversation  among  those  immur’d  Heremites  of  Saint  Her- 
magora.  1773  Noorthouck  Hist.  Loud.  600  The  founder 
of  the  eremites  of  St.  Anthony. 

3.  A  (?  quasi-religious)  mendicant,  a  vagabond 
(see  Hermit). 

1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII,  c.  2  §  3  Every  vagabounde  heremyte 
or  begger  able  to  labre. 

4.  attrib. 

1651  W.  Cartwright  Ordinary  1.  v.  in  Hazl.  DodsleyXll. 
231  Let  us  try  To  win  that  old  eremite  thing.  1816  Scott 
Antiq.xx,  Like  a  grey  palmer,  or  eremite  preacher.  1843 
Carlyle  Past  <9  Pr.  (1858)  250  Eremite  fanaticisms  and 
fakeerings.  1861  J.  Sheppard  Fall  Rome  xi.  587  The  ere¬ 
mite  and  monastic  theory  of  the  Christian  life  which  was 
then  almost  universally  held. 

Eremitesliip  (e-r/maitjip).  [f.  Eremite  + 
-ship.]  The  condition  of  being  a  hermit. 

a  1603  T.  Cartwright  Confut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  152  The 
Eremitship  of  Elias  and  Iohn  Baptist. 

Eremitic  (er/mrtik),  a.  Also  5  heremytyke. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  eremite. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  423/2,  I  do  seke  a  place  for  to 
lede  my  lyf  heremytyke  and  solytarylye.  1859  h  Taylor 
Logic  in  Theol.  170  The  romance  of  the  eremitic  life  must 
be  abandoned  as  impracticable.  1864  Lowell  Fireside 
Trav.  75  The  eremitic  instinct  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Thebais. 

Eremitical  (er/mrtikal),  a.  Also  6  here- 
meticall,  7-8  -itical,  6-8  eremetical(l.  [f. 
prec.  +  -al.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  eremite  ;  characteristic 
of  or  habitual  to  an  eremite. 

x577  Harrison  Descr.  Brit.  ix.  in  Holinshed  (1807)  I.  46 
The  heremeticall  profession  was  onelie  allowed  of  in  Bri- 
taine.  1601  F.  Godwin  B  As.  of  Em?.  497  Affecting  much  an 
Eremiticall  and  solitarie  life.  1693  G.  D’Emilianne  Hist. 
Monast.  Ord.  xii.  101  That  he  might  learn  the  Eremetical 
Trade.  1814  L.  Hunt  Feast  of  Poets  (1815/  Notes  97  The 
latter  [Wordsworth]  ..  nourishes  that  eremitical  vagueness 
of  sensation, — that  making  a  business  of  reverie,  etc.  1876 
J.  H.  Newman  Hist.  Sk.  II.  iii.  ii.  314  [An]  opportunity  of 
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becoming  acquainted  with  these,  .eremitical  stations  when 
he  became  their  Bishop. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  order  of  Eremite  friars. 
See  Eremite  2. 

1756  7  tr.  Key  sleds  Tras>.  (1760)  III.  401  The  church  of 
St.  Philip  and  St.  James  belongs  to  the  eremetical  fathers 
of  St.  Augustine.  1762  tr.  Busching’s  Syst.  Geog.  I.  324 
Here  formerly  stooa  the  only  Eremitical  convent  in  the 
whole  kingdom.  1857  Miss  Winkworth  tr.  Tauter  $  Life 
«V  Serm.  89  The  eremitical  Ccelestines  . .  seem  also  to  have 
been  offshoots  from  these  Spiritual  Franciscans. 

Eremitish.  (e’nrnaitij),  a.  [f.  Eremite  +  -ish.] 
Resembling  an  eremite  ;  befitting  an  eremite. 

1608  11  Bp.  Hall  Medit.  <5*  Venus  1.  00  Christian  good- 
fellowship  better  than  an  eremitish  and  melancholike  soli¬ 
tarinesse.  1833  T.  M  edwin  in  Shelley  Papers  61  The 
Guiccioli  ..seemed  by  no  means  to  admire  Milord’s  ere- 
mitish  diet.  1880  L.  Wallace  Ben-Hur  213  A  priest., 
never  being;  more  perfectly  eremitish. 

Eremitisrn  (er/maitizm).  [f.  Eremite  -t-  -ism.] 
The  state  of  a  hermit ;  a  living  in  seclusion  from 
social  life.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Erende,  etc.,  obs.  form  of  Errand,  etc. 
t  Erendrake.  Obs.  Forms  :  1  rerend  wreca, 
erendwrica,  erendwreca,  rerendraca,  reryn- 
draca,  2  erndraca,  rerndrache,  3  erndrake, 
eerendsake,  (herindrak),  2-3  erendrake.  fOE. 
krcndwreca  ( =  ON.  eyrindreki ),  f.  krende  Errand 
+  wrecan  to  tell.  The  form  -raca  perhaps  repre¬ 
sents  a  different  ablaut-grade  of  the  same  root.] 
A  messenger,  ambassador. 

r8z5  Vesp.  Psalter  lxviifi].  32  Cuma3  erendwrecan  of 
/Egyptum.  £890  K.  /Elfred  Beeda  v.  xxi,  Sendeheaerendra- 
can.  c  900  Bede  Glosses  10  Legatis,  erendwrica.  c  1000  Ags. 
Gosp.  Luke  xiv.  32  He  sent  aerynd-racan  [c  1160  Hatton 
erendraken]  and  bitt  sibbe.  a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  231  pa  sende 
se  King  his  aerndraches  of  fif  ceoen  to  alle  his  underf>eoden. 
c  1200  Trill.  Coll.  Horn.  31  On  holie  erndrake  brohte  pe 
holie  godspelle  fram  heuene.  c  1205  Lay.  660  Heo  nomen 
aenne  aerendrake  [£*275  herindrak]. 

Erenow  (e^incur),  adv.  Forms  :  see  Ere  and 
Now  ;  often  as  two  words.  Before  this  time. 

£■1340  Cursor  M.  2982  (Trin.)  She  is  clene  as  she  was  ar 
now.  Ibid.  17785  (Fairf.)  Ye  wold  nevir  yt  leve  or  now. 
1393  Langl.  P.  PL  C.  viii.  181  Ich  seyh  neuere  palmere 
with  pyk  ne  with  scrippe  Asken  after  hym,  er  now  in  pys  ilke 
place.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  (1567)  47b,  He  hath  made  suche 
shiftes  for  money  ere-now,  that,  etc.  1577  tr.  Bullinger' s 
Decades  (1592)  258  The  very  same  words,  that  other  before 
me  . .  haue  vsed  yer  now.  1673  Dryden  Conq.  Granada 
(J.),  My  father  has  repented  him  erenow.  1774  Goldsm. 
Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  II.  384  The  whole  species  would  have 
ere  now  been  extinguished.  1828  Hawthorne  Faitshaiue 
viii.  (1879)  *4°»  f  have  done  enough,  erenow,  to  insure  its 
heaviest  weight. 

+  Ere'pt,  ppl-  a.  Obs.  — 0  [ad.  L.  erept-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  cf  ip  ere,  f.  c  out  +  rapere  to  snatch.] 
Snatched  away.  1736  in  Bailey. 

Erept  (zre’pt),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  crept-  (see  prec.).] 
trans.  To  snatch  away,  carry  off. 

1865  Athenaeum  No.  1951.  376/3  Pluto  erepts  Proserpine, 
t  Erepta-tion.  Obs.- °  [agent-n.  f.  L.  ereptdre 
to  creep  forth.]  ‘  A  creeping  forth.’ 

1736  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash. 

Ereptioil  (zre'pjan).  [ad.  L.  ereption-em ,  n.  of 
action  f.  eripcrei\  The  action  of  snatching  or 
taking  away. 

1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard  Texts  341  The  suddaine  and  in- 
expected  ereption  of  Isaac  from  that  his  imminent  and  in¬ 
tended  death.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1875  Poste  Gaius  11. 
(ed.  2)  246  The  recover^  of  the  civil  inheritance  by  heredi - 
tat  is  pet  it  io  might  be  rendered  unavailing  by  ablation  or 
ereption  for  Indignitas. 

t  E  rer,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  Forms :  adj.  1 
eerra  (m.),  eerre  (f.  and  n.),  2  eerra,  (2  erra,  3 
earre,  eror,  errure,  4  erore) ;  adv.  1  eeror,  -ur, 
(3  serer,  erur,  arer,  -ure),  4-6  Sc.  erar(e,  (4 
errar),  5  erer,  (6  earar).  [The  OE.  adj.  oerra 
corresponds  to  OHG.  eriro,  Goth,  airiza OTeut. 

* airizon f.  *airiz  adv.  :  see  Ere.  The  OE.  adv. 
£ror  is  a  new  formation  after  the  analogy  of 
advb.  comparatives  in  -or  (:— OTeut.  - oz ) ;  the  OE. 
ser  (i—^airiz),  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  suffix,  not 
being  distinctly  shown  by  its  form  to  be  a  com¬ 
parative.  Cf.  OHG.  eror  of  similar  formation.] 

A  adj.  Former. 

<r888  K.  ./Elfred  Bocth.  xxxv.  §  6  ponne  forlyst  he  eall 
his  a^rran  god.  a  1000  Elenc  305  (Gr.)  Se  he  of  dea5e  sylf 
woruld  avvehte  ..  in  ]?xt  aerre  lif.  6  I175  Lamb.  Llom.  95 
pe  bet  on  bam  erran  [71/6*.  ercan]  to-cume  li3egedde  ban 
sunfullen  to  here  godnesse.  c  1230  Hali Meid.  7  Hire  latere 
were  . .  lesse  haueS  ben  hauede  ear  hire  earre.  1297  R. 
Glouc.  (1724)  324  Of  be  kunde  he  was  of  Denemarch,  of  be 
eror  wyf  y  bore,  a  1300  Relig.  Songs  (Percy  Soc.)  v.  79  Of 
alle  hire  errure  freond  nu  nafdh  heo  non.  c  1305  St.  Kenelm 
290  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  55  &  for  be  erore  miracle  of  be  toun 
be  whatlokere  berto  hi  come,  c  1380  Sir  Otuel  46  Otuwel 
thoute  on  errore  deede. 

33.  adv. 

1.  Before,  formerly,  at  a  former  time. 

Beenuulf  810  Se  be  fela  aeror,  modes  myrSe  manna  cynne 
fyrene  $efremede.  a  1000  Cross  108  (Gr.)  Swa  he  him 
aerur  her  on  byssun*  laenum  life  jeearnaS.  r  1200  Trin. 
Coll.  Horn.  183  Uncu5e  men  fon  to  be  aihte  be  arure  his 
waren.  c  1205  Lay.  17459  Maerlin  heom  gon  rasren  alse  heo 
stoden  aerer.  a  1250  Owl  #  Night.  1736  Al  swo  hit  was 
erur  bi-speke.  14. .  Pol.  Rel.  <$•  L.  Poems  221  And  of  b^t 
erer  was  his  Nou  shal  he  hauen  mys. 
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2.  Sooner,  rather,  in  preference;  also  with  than. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  1.  458  Thai  war  sum  tyme  erar  may 
then  les.  ^1425  Wyntoun  Cron .  vir.  Prol.  32  Swa  erare 
will  I  now  ches  me  To  be  reprowyd  of  sympilnes,  Dan 
blame  to  thole  of  wnkyndnes.  1513-75  Diurn.  Occurr. 
(1833)  93  Erar  to  hasert  the  samyn  vpoun  the  chance  of 
battell,  than  continwallie  to  be  in  feir  of  thair  life.  1552 
Abp.  Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  30  He  chesit  earar  to  thoile 
ane  cruel  deid.  1560  Rolland  Crt .  Venus  1.  527  He  wald 
preuaill  the  erar  I  assure. 

Eresie,  obs.  form  of  Heresy. 

+  Eresop.  Obs.  Also  ersope.  [?  f.  Ear  sb.  + 
Soap.]  App.  =  Ear-wax  :  see  qupts. 

[c  1225  John  de  Gari.ande  in  Wright  Vocab.  121  Duo 
cornua,  quibus  vicine  sunt  aures,  per  quas  colera  expur- 
gatur.]  t'1450  Nominale  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  676  Hec  colera , 
the  ersope.  r  1475  Piet .  Voc.,  ibid.  748  Hec  colera  [MS. 
tolera],  a  eresope.  [a  1500  Nominale ,  ibid.  676  note,  Colera, 
arwax.  ] 

Erest,  var.  of  Erst. 

+  Eret,  v.  Obs.  [var.  of  Aret.]  =  Aret  v.  i. 

1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  53a,  It  shalbe  eretted  the 
foly  of  the  elder  sister  that  shee  wolde  agree  to  the  par- 
ticion. 

Erethism  (e-ri'|>iz’m).  Path.  [ad.  Er .irethisme, 
ad.  Gr.  iptdiopos,  f.  hpcOtfciv  to  irritate. 

(A  misspelling  erythism,  due  to  false  etymology,  occurs  in 
many  medical  books.)] 

Excitement  of  an  organ  or  tissue  in  an  unusual 
degree  ;  also  transf  morbid  over-activity  of  the 
mental  powers  or  passions. 

1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  370  Producing  . .  a  very  useful  per¬ 
spiration,  without  augmenting  the  irritation  or  erethism  in 
those  parts.  1833  Cycl.  Tract.  Med.  II.  104  Mercurial 
erethism.  The  word  erethismus.  .has  hitherto  been  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  that  species  of  erethism  which  some¬ 
times  arises  from  the  use  of  mercury.  1836-7  Sir  W.  Ha¬ 
milton  Metaph.  xliii.  (1870)  II.  456  The  powers  are  in  ex¬ 
cessive  vigour, — at  least  in  excessive  erethism  or  excitation. 
1847  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  56/2  His  stomach  was  in  a 
continued  state  of  erethism.  >859  Bucknill  in  Sat.  Rev. 
Sept.  288  A  fancy  usually  so  cold  and  impassive,  but  now 
in  agonising  erethism. 

Erethismic  (enjffzmik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic.] 
Resembling  or  of  the  nature  of  erethism. 

1846  G.  Day  tr.  Simon's  Anim.  Chem.  II.  257  An  ere¬ 
thismic  type  of  fever. 

Erethistic  (enJTstik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  kpeOiGTiK- 
6s,  f.  (peOi^tiv  to  irritate.]  Relating  to  erethism. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Eretike,  -yck,  obs.  forms  of  Heretic. 

Erew,  obs.  var.  of  Argh. 

+  E  reward, -fA  Obs.  Also  3  erward.  [ME.^- 
ward ,  OE.  ^ f e-wear d,  f.  $rfe  {ipfe,  yrfe')  inherit¬ 
ance  +  weard  keeper,  lord.]  An  heir.  Also 
in  comb,  ere  ward-riche  [  +  ME.  riche ,  OE.  rice 
dominion],  inheritance. 

C975  Rushw.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxi.  38  pis  is  se  erfe-weard. 
c  1000  Ages.  Gosp.  Luke  xx.  14  Her  ys  se  yrfe-weard.  4:1250 
Gen.  Ex.  934  Of  Se  self  sal  8in  erward  ten.  Ibid.  1512 
Two  doles  of  ereward  riche  auen. 

1*  E ‘reward,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  erward. 
[f.  Ere  adv.  +  -  ward.]  Before,  previously. 

14..  Twiddle's  Vis.  1844  Within  that  wall  come  they 
sone  As  they  hadon  erward  done. 

Erewhile  (eejihwsi'l),  adv.  Forms  :  see  Ere 
and  While.  A  while  before,  some  time  ago, 
formerly. 

#1300  Cursor  M.  20304  Me  com  tipand  arquil  fra  heuen. 
4:1305  St.  Andrew  91  in  E.  E.  Pr  (1862)  100  Ic  iseo  mie 
swete  louerd  :  and  erwhile  ic  ise3  pat  abydep  me  til  ic  come. 
c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  iv.  10  (Harl.  MS.)  Sir,  I  seide  to  you 
erwhile,  pat,  etc.  1526  Tindale  John  ix.  27,  I  tolde  you 
yerwhile,  and  ye  did  nott  heare.  1595  Locrine  11.  v.  154, 
I,  that  erewhile  did  scare  mine  enemies.  .Must  now  depart. 
a  1678  Marvell  Wks.  III.  522  The  tree  erewhile  fore- 
shortned  to  our  view.  1724  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  II. 
129  Forth  that  foam’d  and  roar’d  erewhile  Glides  calmly 
down.  1810  Scott  Lady  0/ L.  11.  iii,  Remember  then  thy 
hap  erewhile.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par.  I.  11.  461  The 
faces  weeping  lay  That  erewhile  laughed  the  loudest. 

So  f  Erewhrles,  adv.  [see  Whiles]. 

1584  R.  Scot  Disc.  Witcher.  550  The  Pneumatomachi  . . 
did  erwhiles  ioine  themselues  to  those  that  were  sound  of 
iudgeinent.  1598  Mucedorus  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  VII.  211 
Erewhiles  assaulted  with  an  ugly  bear :  Fair  Amadine  in 
company  all  alone.  1635  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biotidi  s  Banished 
Virgin  26  The  very  same  you  saw  me  with  erewhiles.  1755 
in  Johnson. 

Ereyne,  var.  of  Arain,  obs.,  spider. 

+  Erf 1 .  Obs.  Also  2-3  erfe,  (firm,  errfe),  erve. 
[Common  Teut. :  OE.  $rfe,  ipfe,  yrfe,  corresp.  to 
OFris.  erve  (Du.  erf),  OHG.  erbi,  arbi  (MHG. 
and  Ger.  erbe ),  Goth.  at  bi\  —  OTeut.  *artjo(m 
neut.  ‘inheritance’  (ON.  has  arfr  masc.,  whence 
S\v.  arf,  Da.  aj~v),  related  to  Gr.  optpavos  orphan, 
L.  orbus  bereft.  Cf.  Orf.] 

For  the  specially  Eng.  development  of  meaning,  cf.  cattle. 

1.  Cattle. 

1154  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1125  Hunger  and  ewealm  on  men 
and  on  erue.  c  1200  7V/*.  Coll.  Horn.  39  Dese  fower  man- 
nisshe  . .  be5  fat  erf  J>e  f>°  herdes  ouer  wuakeden.  c  1200 
Okmin  1068  Off  (mtt  errfe  batt  tter  wass  Drihhtin  to  lake 
3arrkedd.  c  1250  Gen.  A-  Ex.  2750  Moyses  ..wattrede  here 
erue  euerile  on.  Ibid.  3018  Egyptes  erf  sal  al  for-faren. 
a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  cxlviii.  to  Bestes  and  alle  erfes  ma. 

2.  Comb.  +  erfe-blood,  blood  of  animals  ;  f  erf- 
kin,  the  race  of  animals,  cattle. 


c  1200  Ormin  1788  Jfatt  allterr  J>att  tatt  errfe  blod  Wass 
epwhatr  strennkedd  onne.  c  1250  Gen.  <5-  Ex.  3177  Al  erf- 
kin  hauen  he  ut-led. 

Erf  -  (oaf),  [a.  Du.  erf  in  same  sense,  orlg.  ‘in¬ 
heritance’:  see  prec.]  In  South  Africa :  ‘A  garden 
plot,  usually  containing  about  half-an-acre  ’  ( Web¬ 
ster).  Also  attrib.,  as  in  erf-license. 

1887  in  Barker's  Trade  <5-  Finance  23  Mar.  3. 

Erfeth,  etc.,  var.  ff.  Arveth,  etc.  Obs. 

Erg  (  sjg).  Physics.  Also  ergon,  [ad.  Gr. 
cpy-ov  work.] 

1.  The  unit  of  work,  according  to  the  centimetre- 
gramme-second  system  ;  i.  e.  the  quantity  of  work 
done  by  a  force  which,  acting  for  one  second  upon 
a  mass  of  one  gramme  produces  a  velocity  of  one 
centimetre  per  second. 

•873  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  224  We  propose  to  denote  it  [the 
C.  G.  S.  unit  of  work]  by  some  derivative  of  the  Greek  epyov. 
The  forms  ergon,  ergal  and  erg  have  been  suggested  . .  We 
propose,  for  the  present,  to  leave  the  termination  unsettled; 
and  we  request  that  the  word  ergon  or  erg  be  strictly  limited 
to  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  work,  or  what  is  for  purposes  of 
measurement,  equivalent  to  this  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  energy. 
1874  Maxwell  in  Life  (1882)  632  Your  sum  of  Vital  energy 
Is  not  the  millionth  of  an  erg.  1875  Garnett  Elem.  Dy - 
namics  (  1889)  §  63  The  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  work  is  that  done  by 
a  dyne  in  working  through  a  centimetre  and  is  called  an  erg. 

2.  Comb,  as  erg-nine,  erg-ten,  the  product  of 
an  erg  multiplied  respectively  by  io9  and  io10. 

1873  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  224  One  horse-power  is  equal  to 
three  quarters  of  an  erg-ten  per  second.  More  nearly,  it  is 
7-46  erg-nines  per  second. 

t  E  rgasy.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  Gr.  epyaata 
working,  production,  f.  tpyafcoOai  to  work,  f. 
(pyoi/  work.]  A  literary  production,  a  treatise. 

1637  R.  Humphrey  tr.  St.  Ambrose  Prefi,  Ending  the 
whole  ergasie  or  tractate  with  it. 

Ergh,  dial,  form  of  Argh. 

II  Ergo  :  9\ig<?),  adv.  Logic.  [L.  ergo  therefore.] 
A  word  used  (like  Eng.  1  therefore  ’)  to  mark  the 
conclusion  of  a  syllogism. 

?/z  1400  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  II.  45  Ergo,  a  kinge  thou 
arte  or  was.  1503  Hawes  Ex  amp.  Virt.  v.  52  Ergo  my 
labour  was  not  in  vayn.  1562  Cooper  Answ.  Print,  Masse 
(1850)  108  Ergo  it  ought  to  remain  indifferent.  1625  W. 
Pemble  Justification  (1629)  131  To  rebell  against  the  Law 
is  sinne.  Ergo,  To  haue  a  rebellious  inclination  is  sinne 
likewise.  1780  Covvper  Lett.  23  June,  Ergo  (I  have  reached 
the  conclusion  at  last)  I  did  not  mean  to  flatter  you.  1846 
Greener  Sc.  Gunnery  343  ‘  Ergo  ’  says  one,  if  a  561b.  ball 
can  be  thrown  35  miles,  certain  a  681b.  ball  can  be  thrown 
further,  for  ‘  weight  is  power’. 

+  Ergo,  sb.  Obs. 

1. The  adverb  ergo  used  as  a  name  for  itself; 
hence ,  a  conclusion,  a  conclusive  authorization. 

1589  R.  Harvey  PI.  Perc.  20  Such  a  quoile  abou  t-fro  and 
con,  such  vrging  of  Ergoes.  a  1613  Overbury  A  Wife  (1638) 
125  The  currant  of  his  speech  is  clos’d  with  an  Ergo.  1654 
R.  Whitlock  Zootomia  259  We  come  not  to  the  Ergo  of 
our  knowledge  untill  we  come  to  the  conclusion  of  our 
daies.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  ix.  vi.  §  25  No  conclusive 
argument  could  then  be  framed  without  the  Ergo  of  the 
Royall  assent. 

2.  nonce-use.  A  ‘  logic-chopper  \ 

1597  isi  Ret.  Parnass.  m.  i.  979,  I  reward  the  poor  ergoes 
most  bountifullie,  and  send  them  away. 

+  E'rgo,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Ergo  adv. ;  cf.  Ergot  v.] 
intr.  To  use  the  term  ergo.  In  quot.  quasi-irans. 

1589  Pappe  w.  Hatchet  (1844)  14  He  will  ergo  Martin 
into  an  ague. 

Ergoism  (sugtqiz’m).  [f.  as  prec.  + -ISM.]  Pe¬ 
dantic  adherence  to  logically  constructed  rales. 

1864  Burton  Scot  Abr.  II.  262  All  [Law’s]  suggestions 
were  subject  to  that  ‘  ergoism  ’,  as  it  is  aptly  termed,  of  the 
French. 

Ergometer  (arg^m/tar).  [f.  Gr.  ipyo-v  work 
+  firpov  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
work  or  energy. 

1879  in  Thomson  &  Tait  Nat.  Phil.  I.  1.  §  436.  1884  Na¬ 
ture  XXX.  3  July  220  Work-measuring  dynamometers,  or 
ergometers,  as  the  author  terms  them. 

+  E*rgonist.  Obs.  rare— l.  [?  f.  Ergo  +  -ist,  after 
Platonist,  etc.]  ?  One  who  is  fond  of  saying 
‘  ergo  ’ ;  a  wrangling  logician. 

1593  Nashe  Four  Lett.  Confut.  32  This  I  will  iustifie 
against  any  Dromidote  Ergonist  whatsoeuer. 

Ergot  (3\ig£>t),  sb.  [a.  Fr.  ergot ,  OF.  argot 
cock’s  spur  :  see  Argot  b] 

1.  A  diseased  transformation  of  the  seed  of  rye 
and  other  grasses,  being  really  the  sclerotium  or 
hardened  mycelium  of  a  fungus  ( Claviceps  pur¬ 
purea'),  in  colour  dark-violet,  and  in  form  resem¬ 
bling  a  cock’s  spur ;  hence  the  name.  Also,  the 
disease  consisting  in  this  transformation. 

1683  Weekly  Mem.  Ingen.  151  That  malignity . .  breeding 
in  the  ears  of  corn  certain  black  grains  called  in  Sologne, 
Ergots.  1762  Bones  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI I.  533  The  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  academy  were  of  opinion,  that  the  disease  .  .was 
produced  . .  by  bread,  in  which  there  was  a  great  quantity 
of  ergot.  1793  T.  Beddoes  Calculus,  etc.  209  The  disease 
of  rye  called  ergot  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  scurvy  in 
animals.  1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  879  We  give 
to  the  seeds  of  rye  altered  by  this  disease,  the  name  of  ergot 
of  rye.  1863  N.  Brit .  Rez>.  May  379  An  extraordinary 
disease,  called  ergot,  occurs  on  wheat  and  rye. 

b.  The  diseased  seed  of  rye  used  medicinally. 

i860  Tanner  Pregnancy  v.  266  The  ergot  of  rye  will  often 


excite  contractions,  and  cause  the  uterus  to  empty  itself. 
1876  Harley  Mat.  Med.  365  Ergot  seems  to  have  been  first 
used  as  a  medicine  by  the  profession  in  France  and  the  U nited 
States.  1880  N.  Kerr  in  Meek.  Temp.  Jrnl.  July  151  Half 
a  drachm  of  the  ergot  was  given  every  fifteen  minutes. 

%  c.  (See  quot.) 

1764  Baker  in  Phil.  Trans.  LV.  107,  I  observed  a  disease 
mentioned  under  the  appellation  of  Ergot,  a  name  borrowed 
from  its  supposed  cause,  viz.  vitiated  rye. 

2.  Farriery.  ‘  A  small  horny  capsule  on  each 
side  of  the  claw  or  horny  envelope  of  the  digits 
in  Ruminants  and  Pachyderms  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 
Cf.  Argot1. 

3.  Anat.  (See  quot.) 

1840  G.  Ellis  A  nat.  41  The  hippocampus  minor  or  ‘  ergot* 
is  a  projection  in  the  floor  of  the  posterior  extremity  or 
cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  [of  the  brain]. 

Hence  E  rg-oted  ppl.  a.,  tainted  with  ergot. 

1841  Jrnl.  Royal  Agric.  Soc.  11.  1.  16  A  poor  man.  .ven¬ 
tured  to  make  bread  of  some  ergotted  rye.  1869  E.  A. 
Parkes  Tract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  222  Flour  . .  may  be  ergoted 
or  grown  and  fermenting. 

t  E'rgot,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  ergat.  [a.  F. 
ergot-cr  ‘  to  rise  on  his  toes,  wrangle  ’  (Gotgr.),  f. 
ergot  (cf.  Argot  1)  the  spur  of  a  cock;  but  the 
word  was  associated  both  in  Fr.  and  Eng.  with 
Ergo.]  intr.  To  argue,  wrangle. 

1633  Urquhart  Rabelais  i.  xvii,  After  they  had  well  er¬ 
goted  pro  and  con,  they  concluded  in  Baralipton,  that,  etc. 
<11658  Hewyt  Serin.  (1658)  178  Little  doth  it  concern  us 
what  the  school-men  ergat  in  their  schools, 

+  ErgoteeT,  v.  Obs.  [as  if  f.  *ergoteer  sb.,  f. 
Ergo  (confused  with  Ergot  v.)  +  -eer.  Cf.  next.] 
intr.  To  argue,  wrangle. 

Hence  Ergoteerer,  a  wrangler.  Ergoteering 
vbl.  sb.,  wrangling. 

1687  Stillingfl.  Vital.  Answ.  Papers  cone.  Authority 
Cath.  Ch.  104  They  are  a  sort  of  Ergoteerers,  who  are  for 
a  Concedo  rather  than  a  Nego.  Ibid.  109  This  Gentleman 
sets  himself  to  Ergoteering. 

II  Ergoteur  (grg^tor).  [Fr.  ergoteur,  agent-n. 
f  ergo  ter  :  see  Ergot  v.]  —  prec. 

1881  19 th  Cent.  Sept.  325  Mr.  Gladstone  and  this  famous 
ergoteur  are  the  only  people  living  who  have  boundless 
faith  in  reasoning. 

Ergotic  (aig^tik),  aJ  [f.  Ergot  sb.  -f  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  ergot ;  resulting  from  the  action 
of  ergot. 

Ergotic  acid,  ‘  a  volatile  acid  said  to  exist  in  Ergot  of 
rye’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1875  H.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)  546  It  is  ..  very  doubtful 
whether  the  ergotic  spasm  is  local  in  its  origin. 

t  Ergo  tic,  af  Obs.~°  In  7  -ique.  [a.  Fr. 
ergotique ;  cf.  Ergot  v.]  Sophistical,  cavilling, 
full  of  conclusions.  1681  in  Blount  Glossogr. 

Ergotine  (oug^tin).  [f.  Ergot  sb.  +  -ine.] 
The  active  principle  of  ergot  of  rye. 

1851  R.  Hunt  in  Art  Jrnl.  Catal.  Gt.  Exhib.  iv.  p.  xv*/i 
Sardinia  contributes  many  chemical  products  . .  amongst 
others  ..  ergotine.  1875  H.  Wood  Thei'ap.  (1879)  543  In 
the  frog  the  injection  of  a  gramme  of  ergotin  caused  a  dia¬ 
stolic  arrest  of  the  heart. 

Plence  Ergo  tinine.  Chem.  [  +  -ine]/ an  unstable 
alkaloid  existing  in  very  small  quantity  in  ergot 9 
(Watts). 

1875  H.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)  541  Of  all  the  substances 
named,  the  crystallizable  ergotinine  ofTauret  seems  most 
promising. 

Ergotism 1  (aug^tiz’m).  [f.  Ergot  sb.  +  -ism.] 

1.  The  disease  (in  grasses)  consisting  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  ergot. 

*853  Pharmaceut.  Jrnl.  XIII.  13  Mr.  Blyth  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  of  the  ergotism  of  grasses. 

2.  The  disease  produced  by  eating  bread  made 
from  flour  affected  by  ergot. 

1869  E.  A.  Parkes  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  222  The  most 
important  disease  connected  with  flour  is.  .ergotism.  1876 
Bartholow  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  2&9  Chronic  ergotism,  .exists 
in  two  forms,  the  convulsive  and  gangrenous. 

3.  The  use  of  ergot  for  poisoning  animals. 

1884  A.  Willows  in  Australasian  8  Nov.  875/4  The 
special  claims  of  ergotism  . .  are  its  cheapness,  etc. 

Ergotism 2  (aug^tiz’m).  [a.  FT.  ergotisfne,  f. 
L.  ergo ,  associated  with  ergoter :  see  Ergot  v.] 
a.  Arguing,  quibbling,  wrangling,  b.  Logical 
conclusions. 

1656  81  Blount  Glossogr.  1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Chr.  Mor. 
(1756)  60  States  are  not  governed  by  ergotisms.  1685  Cot¬ 
ton  Montaigne  I.  269,  I  think  these  lowsy  ergotismes  and 
little  sophistry  . .  are  the  cause.  1775  in  Ash.  1847  in 
Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  E'rgotist.  Obs.  [a.  Fr.  ergotiste  (Mon¬ 
taigne)  :  cf.  prec.]  A  quibbler,  pedantic  logician. 

1739  tr.  Alga?-otti  on  Neiuton's  Theory  (1742)  I.  188  De¬ 
claiming  . .  against  the  ancient  Philosophy  . .  stigmatizing 
those  who  profess  it  with  the  Title  of  Ergotists. 

Ergotization  (SugfJtaiz^i-Jan).  [f.  next  + 
-ATioN.  See  -ATION.]  The  action  or  process  of 
poisoning  hy  ergot  of  rye. 

1886  Brit.  Med.  Jrnl.  30  Jan.  198/1. 

Ergotize  (aug^tsiz',  v.1  [f.  Ergot  sb.  +  -ize.] 
Irans.  To  affect  with  or  transform  into  ergot. 

Hence  E  rgotized  ppl.  a. 

i860  Gard.  Chron.  29  Sept.,  The  formidable  consequences 
of  ergotized  corn,  when  eaten.  1875  H.  Wood  Therap. 
(1879)  552  When  the  summer  is  wet  and  cold,  the  rye  becomes 
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very  extensively  ergotized.  1884  Pall  Mail  G.  12  Sept. 
2/1  Some  fifteen  outbreaks  of  foot-rot,  the  result  of  eating 
ergotized  rye. 

Ergotize  (5*Jg^t3iz),  v .2  [f.  Ergo  :  cf.  Ergot - 
-ism  and  -IZE.J  intr.  To  quibble,  wrangle. 

1883  Stevenson  Treasure  of  Franchard  vi,  He  uses  it 
[the  word  ratiocinate ].  .in  the  sense  of  to  ergotise,  implying 
as  it  were . .  a  vein  of  sophistry. 

Eri,  obs.  form  of  Eerie  a. 

Eria  (I°Tia).  [Assamese  eriya,  adj.  f.  era  the 
castor-oil  plant.]  In  eria  silk;  see  quot.  1881. 

1868  Wood  Homes  without  H.  xiv.  282  The  well  known 
Eria  silk  of  India  is  produced  by  an  insect  closely  allied  to 
the  Atlas  Moth.  1881  Hunter  in  Encycl .  Brit .  XII.  752 
s.v.  India ,  Eria  silk  is  obtained  from  the  cocoons  of  Phaliena 
Cynthia ,  and  the  worm  is  fed  ..  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
castor-oil  plant. 

Erian  (D*rian),  a.  Geol.  [f.  Erie ,  name  of  the 
lake  +  -ian.]  A  synonym  of  Devonian  :  see  quots. 

1873  Dawson  Earth  Man  v.  84  The  Devonian,  or,  as  it 
maybe  better  called  in  America,  from  the  vast  development 
of  its  beds  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie,  the  Erian 
formation.  1877  —  Orig.  World  380  Erian  and  Carboni¬ 
ferous  plants. 

||  Eric  (e’rik).  Hist.  Forms:  6  eriach,  earike, 
erycke,  7  erick(e,  8-  eric.  [Ir.  ciric. ]  (See  quots.) 

1586  [see  Earik].  1596  Spenser  State  lrel.  Wks.  (1862) 
504/2  In  the  case  of  Murder,  .the  malefactor  shall  give  unto 
them  [the  friends],  or  to  the  child,  or  wife  of  him  that  is 
slain  a  recompence,  which  they  call  an  Eriach.  1612  Davies 
Why  Ireland^  etc.  (1747)  111  The  killing  of  an  Irishman  was 
..punished  . .  by  a  fine  or  pecuniary  punishment  which  is 
called  an  Ertcke.  Ibid.  (1787)  126  Your  Sheriff.,  shall  be 
welcome  to  me,  but  let  me  know  his  erick  aforehand.  a  1849 
J.  C.  Mangan  Poems  (1859)  389  All  the  dead  Heaped  on  the 
field.  .Were  scarce  an  eric  for  his  head.  1885  R.  Bagwell 
lrel .  imder  Tudors  1. 11  This  blood-fine,  called  an  eric,  was 
an  utter  abomination  to  the  English  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

attrib.  1875  Maine  Hist.  Inst.  vi.  170  ‘Eric ’-fines  or 
pecuniary  compensation  for  violent  crime. 

||  Erica  (iroi'ka).  Bot.  [L.  erica ,  ad.  Gr.  tpfiKr] 
heath.]  The  botanical  name  of  the  genus  of  plants 
called  in  Eng.  Heath.  (In  quot.  used  affectedly 
as  an  Eng.  word.) 

1826  Carrington  Dartmoor  37  Th’ undaunted  race  Con¬ 
tented  on  the  rude  Erica  sink  To  balmy  sleep. 

EricaceOUS  (erik^ijas),  a.  Bot.  [f.  mod.L. 
ericdce-x  +  -ous  :  see  prec.  and  -aceous.]  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  natural  order  Ericacex ,  of  which 
the  Erica  or  heath  is  the  typical  genus. 

1882  Garden  7  Oct.  323/2  Other  Ericaceous  plants  are  re¬ 
presented  admirably. 

Ericetal  (er/srtal),  a.  Bot.  [as  if  f.  L.  *ericet - 
ttm  place  where  heaths  grow  (f.  erica  heath)  + 
-al.]  Of  the  type  characteristic  of  heathy  regions ; 
moorland. 

1876  G.  W.  Latham  in  Encycl.  Brit.  V.  589  The  botany 
of  the  high-lands  east  of  Macclesfield  is  nearly  ericetal  in 
its  nature. 

Ericineous  (erisi'nibs),  a.  Bot.  [f.  mod.L. 
ericine-w  (a  synonym  of  eriedee-se ),  f.  erica,  on 
analogy  of  grammes?,  etc.]  =  Ericaceous. 

1852  Th.  Ross  Humboldt's  Trav.  I.  xiii.  425  The  shrubs 
of  the  family  of  the  ericineous  plants  . .  do  not  find  the  cold 
climate  which  is  necessary  for  their  development. 

Ericolin  (eri-kolin).  Chem.  [f.  Erica  +  -ol  + 
-in.]  A  resinous  substance  found  in  several  plants 
of  the  ericaceous  order. 

1876  Harley  Mat.  Med.  530  Ericolin  is  obtained  from  the 
mother-liquor  from  which  the  arbutin  has  crystallised. 

Erie,  obs.  form  of  Eyry. 

+  Eri'ferous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  xrifer  (f.  teri- 
combining  form  of  ses,  xi'i-s  brass  +  -fer  producing) 
+  -ous.]  Containing  or  yielding  brass  or  copper. 

1681  Bi  .ouNT  Glossogr. 

t  Eriff.  Obs.  [Of  unknown  etymology ;  the 
forms  eiress,  eress,  eriss,  in  Diets,  appear  to 
represent  the  same  word.] 

1.  A  canary-bird  two  years  old. 

c  1690  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew.  1727  Bradley  Fant.  Diet. 
s.v.  Canary  Bird ,  Those  that  exceed  two,  are  named 
Erisses.  1736  Bailey,  Erisses ,  eresses. 

2.  *  A  rogue  just  initiated  ’.  {ATcu>  Cant.  Diet. 
1725-) 

Eriff,  dial,  form  of  Habiff. 

1796  Agric.  Sum.  Staffordsh.  95  Eriff,  Galium  Amarine. 
Erigant,  error  for  erigaut ,  var.  of  Hebigaut. 

II  Erigeron.  Obs.  [Gr.  rjpiyepwv,  f.  77 pi  early 
+  ytpwv  old  man.  Cf.  L.  senecio,  f.  senex  old 
man.]  The  Gr.  name  of  the  Groundsel :  see  quots. 
In  botanical  Latin  the  name  of  an  allied  genus. 

1601  Holland  Piiny  II.  238  The  Greekes  imposed  that 
name  Erigeron,  because  in  the  Spring  it  looketh  hoarie, 
like  an  old  gray  beard.  1666  J.  Smith  Old  Age  (ed.  2)  163 
This  is  the  true  Erigeron,  that  early  in  the  Spring-time 
bears  the  representation  of  Old  Age. 

+  Eri'ght,  v.  Obs.  [?  var.  of  Abight  v.]  trans. 
1  To  invest  with  a  right. 

7556  J.  Heywood  Spider  Sf  F.  xx.  Or  by  sine  of  purpose 
craftely  clokte  To  possession  here  any  flie  erighting. 

Erigible  (e’ridgibl),  a.  [f.  L.  erig-ere  (see 
Erect  v.)  +  -ible.]  Capable  of  being  erected  or 
set  in  an  upright  position. 

a  1803  G.  Shaw  Zool.  IV.  11.  378  A  very  strong  spine,  which 
.  .is  erigible  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal.  1847  in  Craig  ; 
and  in  mod.  Diets. 


f  Erimites :  app.  mistake  for  Ebminites. 

1577  Stanyhurst  Descr.  Irel.in  HolinshedW.  105/1  His 
signet  . .  hauing  powdred  erimites  ingrailed  in  the  scale. 

Erinaceous  (erint7Wbs),  a.  Zool.  [f.  L.  erin- 
dee-us  hedgehog  +  -ous.]  Pertaining  to  the  hedge¬ 
hog  family  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  hedgehog. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Erinde,  obs.  form  of  Errand. 

Eringo,  var.  form  of  Eryngo. 

Erinite  (e'rinait).  Min.  [f.  Erin  the  ancient 
name  of  Ireland  f  -ite.]  A  green  arseniate  of 
copper  found  in  Cornwall  and  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland. 

1828  Phil.  Mag.  Ser.  it.  IV.  155  The  colour  of  erinite  is 
a  beautiful  emeral  green.  1843  Portlock  Geol.  221  Erinite 
occurs  in  small  nodules  in  a  soft  wacke  at  Bailintry.  1887 
Dana  Manual  Min.  153  Erinite  occurs  in  emerald-green 
mammillinated  coatings. 

Eri  unic,  a.  rare — [f.  L.  Erinn-ys,  Ennys, 
Gr.  ’Epivvs  a  Fury  +  -ic.]  Characteristic  of  a  Fury. 

1827  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XXXVI.  345  Even  their  [the 
cats’]  cries,  erotic  or  erinnic  . .  could  neither  dismay  nor 
disturb  her. 

So  -[Er  innical,  a.  Obs. 

1613  Sir  E.  Hoby  Counter-snarle  67  Vexed  with  their 
Erynnical  libels. 

Eriometer  (eriip’mi'taa).  [f.  Gr.  tptov  wool  + 
p-hpov  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  by 
optical  means  the  diameter  of  small  fibres,  such 
as  wool,  cotton,  or  flax. 

1829  Nat.  Philos.,  Optics  xv.  27  (Usef.  Kr.owl.  Soc.)  By 
means  of  an  instrument  which  he  [?Dr.  Young]  calls  an 
Eriometer,  he  was  enabled  to  measure  the  size  of  minute 
particles  or  fibres.  1836  Todd  Cycl.  Anal.  I.  406/2  The 
results . .  having,  .been  come  to  by  the  aid  of  the  eriometer. 

Eristic  (errstik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  Gr.  ipioTuc-os, 
f.  Ipifav  to  wrangle,  f.  tpis  strife.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  controversy  or  dis¬ 
putation  ;  adapted  for  or  disposed  to  controversy. 

1637  Gillespie  Eng.  Pop.  Cerem.  Ord.  Ciij,  Polemicke 
and  Eristicke  discourses.  1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos. 
(1701)  14 V1  A  Sect  . .  called  . .  Eristick  from  the  Litigious 
Sophistical  Nature  thereof.  1710  W.  Hume  Sacred  Success. 
28  The1  controversie  among  our  eristick  divines.  1850  Grote 
Greece  11.  lxvii.  VIII.  540  note,  Euthydemus  and  Dionyso- 
dorus  . .  applied  themselves  to  the  eristic  or  controversial 
dialogue,  a  1852  Moore  Devil  among  the  Schol.  72  He 
fought  the  combat  syllogistic  With  . .  skill  and  art  eristic. 

B.  sb. 

1.  One  given  to  disputation,  a  controversialist. 
The  Eristics:  philosophers  of  the  Megarian  school. 

1659  Gauden  Tears  Ch.  93  Fanatick  Errour  and  Levity 
would  seem  an  Euchite  as  well  as  an  Eristick.  1875  J owett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  481  You  would  not  confuse  the  principle  and 
the  consequences  in  your  reasoning,  like  the  Eristics. 

2.  =  Gr.  1 )  (piOTiKr)  (t e'x1'’?),  the  art  of  dispu¬ 
tation. 

1866  Mill  in  Edin.  Rev.  CXXIII.  314  Real  Dialectic 
contrasted  with  Eristic.  1875  Jowett  Plato  ted.  2)  I.  183 
The  art  of  Eristic,  or  fighting  with  words. 

+  Eristical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.]  =  prec. 

1624  Bp.  Mountagu  Gagg  Pref.  2  Eristicall  discourses. 
1654  Trapp  Comm.  Job  xxxiii.  32  Some  are  so  eristical  and 
teasty,  that  they  will  not  hear  the  adverse  party.  1673  Bp. 
Parker  Reproof  of  Reh.  Transp.  125  (L.)  To  what  purpose 
should  he  or  any  man  write  eristical  books? 

+  E’ritage,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  eritage,  obs.  form 
of  Heritage.]  trans.  a.  To  inherit,  b.  To  give 
as  a  heritage. 

1382  Wvclif  Ps.  xxxvi[i].  11  The  debonere  forsothe  shuln 
eritagen  the  erthe  [1388  enerite  the  load].  —  Ecclus.  xvii. 
9  The  lawe  of  lif  he  eritagede  [1388  enheritide]  them. 

Eritage,  obs.  form  of  Heritage. 

j-  Erite.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  herite  app.  a  back 
formation  from  L.  hwret-icusd\  A  heretic. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  143  pe  forsworene,  pe  heSene,  pe  erites 
sculen  beon  iwarpen  ine  eche  pine. 

Erith,  obs.  var.  of  Habiff,  Goosegrass. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  174  Erith  or  Goose  grasse.  .is  by 
some  called  in  Greeke  Aparine. 

f  Erivate,  v.  Obs.—°  [f.  L.  erivdt-  ppl.  stem 
of  eriva-re,  f.  e  out  +  rivus  brook.]  trails.  To 
draw  out,  draw  off. 

1656-81  in  Blount  Glossogr. 

Erke,  obs.  form  of  Irk. 

Erld,  Erldom,  Erie,  obs.  ff.  Earl,  Earldom. 

Erlish  (5'jliJ),  a.  rare~1.  [var.  of  elrish, 
Eldritch.]  =  Eldritch. 

a  1802  Yng.  Tamlane  xlix.  in  Child  Eng.  A  Sc.  Pop, 
Ballads  11.  (1884)  355/2  Up  there  raise  an  erlish  cry. 

Erl-king  (§'rl|ki  g).  [transl.  Ger.  erl-konig  (lit. 
alder-king),  an  erroneous  rendering  by  Herder  of 
the  Danish  ellerkonge ,  ellekonge,  i.  e.  elvet  konge, 
elvekonge  king  of  the  elves.  Cf.  Elle-maid.] 

1797  Scott  tr.  Goethe's  Erl  King  Pref.  Poet.  Wks.  (1848) 
The  Erl-King  is  a  goblin  that  haunts  the  Black  Forest,  in 
Thuringia. 

Erm,  var.  of  Arm  a.  Obs.  poor. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  113  Moni  mon  ..  is  erm  for  worlde  . 
and  uniseli  for  gode.  Ibid.  115  Det  is  hinges  rihtwisnesse 
pet  he  mid  wohje  ne  of-sitte  ne  ermne  ne  eadine. 

t  Ernie,  v.  Obs.  [OE .yrman,  ip-man  (Anglian 
*frman ),  f.  earm  miserable.]  a.  trans.  To  make 
miserable,  grieve,  harass,  vex.  b.  intr.  for  rejl.  To 
grieve,  be  sorry. 


c  897  K.  TElfrp.d  Gregory's  Past.  xvii.  121  Ic  m;ex  slean 
and  ierman  mine  [hjeafodgemaeccan.  a  1000  Boeth.  Metr. 
ix.  45  He  [Nero]  haefde  him  to  gamene  . .  hu  he  eorpeynin- 
gas  yrmde  and  ewelmde.  c  1386  Chaucer  Pard.  Prol.  26 
But  weel  I  wot  thou  dost  myn  herte  erme.  1481  Caxton 
Reynard  (Arb.)  48  Thenne  departed  he  fro  the  kynge  so 
heuyly,  that  many  of  them  ermed. 

Hence  E  rming  vbl.  sb.,  grieving,  sadness. 

c  1300  A".  A  Its.  1525  Theo  bysschop  weop  for  ermyng. 

Errnelin  (a'-nnelin).  Now  arch,  or  poet.  Also 
6-7  armelinle,  ermilin,  h)ermeline,  (7  armlin), 
6  ermly.  [The  immediate  source  is  uncertain  : 
the  word  appears  in  most  of  the  Romanic  langs. ; 
It.  armellino,  ermellino,  Sp.  armelina,  Fr.  herme- 
line  (Boiste),  armeline  (Cotgr.),  med.L.  armelinus 
(in  Fr.  documents  of  13th  c.). 

The  ulterior  etymology  shares  in  the  uncertainty  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  of  the  synonymous  Ermine.  If  the  latter  be  of 
Teut.  origin,  the  Romanic  forms  above  cited  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  ad.  MHG.  hermeltn  (mod.G.  hermelin ),  dim.  of 
Jtarme:— OHG.  harmo  (see  Ermine).  If  the  alternative 
view  be  correct,  the  med.L.  type  armelinus  must  be  a 
diminutive  or  adjectival  formation  on  armenius,  and  the 
MHG.  hermelin  an  adoption  from  Romanic,  though  perh. 
influenced  by  association  with  the  native  word  ] 

1.  The  animal  called  ermine;  =  Ermine  i. 

1555  Eden  Decades  IP.  Ind.  (Arb.)  323  Sables,  Martemes, 
Hermelines.  1590  Greene  Never  too  late  (1600)  34  Ada¬ 
mants  that  will  draw  youth  as.  .y"  sight  of  the  Panther,  the 
Ermly.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  hi.  ii.  25  And  on  his  shield 
enueloped  seuenfold  He  bore  a  crowned  little  Errnelin. 
1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1673)  405  The  Armelins  are 
called  Alpine  Mice,  c  1630  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Poems 
Wks.  3  Fair  yokes  of  ermelines,  whose  colour  pass  The 
whitest  snows.  1742  Shenstone  Schoolmistr.  171  Fair  as 
the  furry  coat  of  whitish  ermilin. 

2.  The  skin  or  fur  of  this  animal. 

1555  Eden  Decades  IV.  Ind.  (Arb.)  311  Furres  which  wee 
caule  Armelines.  1818  Milman  Samor  38  Of  silver  and  of 
stainless  errnelin  The  bright  caparisons.  1831  Fraser's 
Mag.  IV.  549  Who  she  that,  in  the  errnelin  involved, 
Rests  on  the  hastening  car?  Ibid.  IV.  550  O  thou,  involved 
in  errnelin  ! 

Ermight.  ? 

^1435  Torr.  Portugal  1008  Let  thy  beytyng  and  thy 
Ermyght  be. 

Ermine  (5 -imin),  sb.  Forms :  3-7  ermin, 
-yn(e,  (4-7  hermin,  -yn,  5-7  armin,  -yn(e, 
-yon,  6  ermion,  emerine),  3-  ermine,  [a.  OF. 
( h)crmine  (mod.F.  her  mine),  cogn.  with  Pr.  er¬ 
min  i,  Sp.  armino  (Minsheu),  The  remoter  etym¬ 
ology  is  disputed. 

Some  scholars  (including  Kluge  and  Skeat)  think  that  the 
Romanic  word  is  ad.  OHG.  harmin  adj.,  ‘belonging  to 
the  ermine’,  f.  harmo  er.mine,  stoat,  weasei,  corresp.  to  the 
synonymous  OE.  hearma  (glossed  ‘  megale  ’=  ?nygale  Wr.- 
Wiilck.  32)  and  Lith.  szermu  (O Aryan  type  k'ormon -,  -en-). 

A  different  hypothesis  (favoured  by  Littr£,  Paul  Meyer, 
and  others)  is  that  the  Romanic  words  represent  L.  Arme¬ 
nius  Armenian.  The  mus  Ponticus ,  ‘  Pontic  rat  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny  as  a  fur-bearing  animal,  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed,  though  without  actual  proof,  to  be  the  ermine ;  and 
as  Pontus  and  Armenia  were  conterminous,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  an  alternative  name  for  the  animal  may  have 
been  mus  Armenius.  That  some  animal  was  known  by 
this  designation  in  the  second  century  is  rendered  probable 
by  a  passage  in  Julius  Pollux  {circa  a.d.  180),  who  (Onomast. 
vii.  60)  gives  nvhiTos  as  the  name  of  an  Armenian  garment, 
and,  amongst  other  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word, 
suggests  that  this  article  of  dress  may  have  been  so  named 
because  made  of  the  skins  of  ‘  the  mice  (or  rats)  of  that 
country’.  The  belief  that  the  ermine  derived  its  name 
from  Armenia  was  common  in  the  14th  c.,  and  the  suppo¬ 
sition  accounts  quite  satisfactorily  for  the  Romanic  forms 
of  the  word.  If  this  view  be  correct,  it  involves  the  con¬ 
sequence  that  the  resemblance  in  sound  between  ermine 
and  OHG.  harmin  was  merely  accidental ;  there  may 
however  have  been  an  early  confusion  between  two  distinct 
words  of  similar  sound  and  meaning.] 

1.  An  animal  of  the  weasel  tribe  ( Mustela  Er- 
minea),  an  inhabitant  of  northern  countries,  called 
in  England  a  stoat,  whose  fur  is  reddish  brown  in 
summer,  but  in  winter  (in  northern  regions)  wholly 
white,  except  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  always 
black. 

a  1200  Moral  Ode  in  Lamb.  Horn.  181  Ne  seal  her  beo 
fou  ne  grei  *  ne  cunig  ne  ermine.  c  1450  Guy  Warzv.  (C.) 
9085  Owt  of  hys  mow^e  wente  a  l>ynge  Also  whyte,  as  any 
armyne.  1530  Palsgr.  217/1  Ermyne,  a  beest,  ermytie. 
1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Did.  (Arb.)  326  marg..  The  skynnes 
of  sables  and  Ermynes.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  307  The 
rats  and  mice  in  the  country  of  Pontus,  namely  Hermins, 
&  such  like.  1655  Gurnall  Chr.  in  Arm.  xxv.  §  4 
(1669)  322/1  The  Ermine  . .  will  dye  before  she  will  begot 
into  the  dirt  to  defile  her  beautiful  skin.  1744  Thomson 
Winter  812  Fair  ermines,  spotless  as  the  snows  they  press. 
1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  -$54  The  weasel  may 
be  easily  distinguished  from  the  ermine  by  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  which  in  the  latter  is  always  black.  1835  Sir  J.  Ross 
N.  W.  Pass.  xv.  228  An  ermine  came  on  board,  quite 
starved.  1863  Miss  Yonge  Chr.  Names  II.  82  The  pretty 
tale  of  the  spotless  ermine,  that  took  refuge  under  his 
shield. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  ermine,  often  having  the  black 
tails  (formerly  pieces  of  black  lamb’s-wool)  ar¬ 
ranged  upon  it,  at  regular  intervals,  for  the  sake 
of  effect.  The  whiteness  of  ermine  is  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  poetry  as  an  emblem  of  purity. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  191  Noble  men,  y  closed  in  ermyne 
echone.  £1400  St.  Alexius  (Laud  622)  398  Pelured  wij> 
Ermyne  &  wi}>  grijs.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  ( 1868  >  30 
Hodes  &  cotes  furred  with  ermyn.  a  1500  Flower  <5-  Leaf 
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xxxv,  With  cloth  of  gold,  and  furred  with  ermine  Were  the 
trappoures  of  their  stedes  strong.  1587  Holinshed  Chron. 
Irel.  an.  1568  (R.)  Princelie  robes  of  crimson  veluet  doubled 
or  lined  with  ermin.  1628  Wither  Brit.  Rememb.  Pref.  159 
From  the  Fox-fur,  to  the  spotted  Ermine.  1719  D’Urfey 
Pills  11872)  I.  13  Her  skin  by  nature,  No  Ermin  better. 
1795  Macneill  Will  $  Jean  iv,  Strips  thee  of  thy  robes  of 
ermine  (Emblems  of  thy  spotless  life).  1855  Longf.  Hiaiu . 
xi,  Shirt  of  doeskin,  .fringed  with  ermine. 

b.  pi.  Trimmings,  or  garments,  made  of  this 
fur.  +  Formerly  also  used,  as  in  the  sing,  (see 
prec.),  as  a  name  for  the  material  (cf.  sables). 

1474  Caxton  Chesse  16  A  mantel  aboue  furrid  with  er- 
mynes.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  exxv.  15 1  Robes  of 
scarlet,  furred  with  Armyns.  c  1530 —  Arthur  (1814)  273 
Riche  aparayle  of  emerines  lay  abrode  in  euery  wyndowe. 
1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Apr.  58  Yclad  in  Scarlot  . .  And 
Ermines  white.  1639  Massinger  Urmat.  Combat  in.  ii, 
I’ve  charged  thro’  fire  that  would  have  singed  your  sables, 
Black  fox,  and  ermines,  a  1700  Dryden  ( J.>,  A  lady’s 
honour  . .  nice  as  ermines,  will  not  bear  a  soil.  1732 
Lf.diard  Sethos  II.  vii.  32  Having  nothing  on  his  body 
but  some  ermins.  1756  Nugent  Gr.  Tour ,  France  IV. 
81  His  habit  of  ceremony  is  a  violet-coloured  gown  with 
a  mantle  of  ermins. 

3.  Jig.  With  reference  to  the  use  of  ermine  in 
the  official  robes  of  judges  and  the  state  robes  of 
peers. 

1794  Godwin  Cal.  Williams  261  Reluctant  to  fix  an  un¬ 
necessary  stain  upon  the  ermine  of  their  profession.  1836 
Lytton  Duck,  de  la  Vallicre  iv.  iv,  This  garb  of  serge 
Dares  speech  that  daunts  the  ermine.  1850  Whipple  Ess. 

4-  Re?>.  (ed.  3)  I.  21  The  purity  of  the  critical  ermine,  like 
that  of  the  judicial,  is  often  soiled  by  contact  with  politics. 
1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Aristocr.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  79 
Skilful  lawyers,  .were  rewarded  with  ermine. 

4.  Her.  A  heraldic  fur ;  white  marked  with 
black  spots  of  a  particular  shape. 

1562  Lf.igh  Armorie  { last  page',  Ermyn,  white  poudered 
wl  Black.  1655  M.  Carter  Hon.  Rediv.  (1660)99  If.  .it  be 
white  powdred  with  black,  it  is  Ermin.  .if  white  with  black, 
and  one  red  hair,  Erminites.  1766  87  Porny  Heraldry  25 
Ermine  is  a  Field  Argent,  with  small  points  or  spots  Sable, 
in  the  form  of  little  Triangles,  which  in  Heraldry  are 
generally  called  Powdering.  1864  Boutell  Heraldry  11  ist. 

<5-  Pop.  iv.  (ed.  3)  20  Ermine,  Black  spots  on  a  White  field. 

5.  altrib.  and  Comb.  a.  simple  attril).  in  senses 

1  -4.  +  Ermine  cross :  =  cross  Erminee. 

c  1450  Guy  War su.  (C.)842S  Veire  and  gryce  and  pylches 
armyne  And  clothys  of  sylke  and  of  satyne.  i486  Bk.  SI. 
Albans  (Her.)  Dj,  Ermyn  cros.  1627  Drayton  Agincourt 
13  The  men  of  Rutland  . .  In  their  rich  Ensigne  bear  an 
Ermine  Ram.  1649  Lovelace  Poems  63  Grieve  not  pretty 
Ermin  Cabinet  [a  Lady’s  glove].  1742  Mrs.  Delany 
Autobiog.  (1861)  II.  199  My  lady,  .was  in  dark  green  velvet 
trimmed  with  ermine,  and  an  ermine  petticoat.  1768  Pen¬ 
nant  Zool.  I.  85  Easily  distinguished  from  the  other  irt  the 
ermine  state  by  the  tail.  1832  G.  Downes  Lett.  Cont. 
Countries  I.  50  The  ermine  mantle  wherein  the  female  is 
robed.  1864  Boutell  Heraldry  Hist.  4-  Pop.  xxx.  454 
The  practice  of.  .artists,  .in  representing  ermine-spots, 
b.  quasi-aujf.  White  as  ermine. 

1610  G.  Fletcher  Christ's  Viet,  in  Farr  S.  P.  (1847)  62 
What  should  I  here  depaint.. her  ermine  breast.  1821 
Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  iv.  i.  287  Vapours  clothe  earth’s 
monarch  mountain-tops  With  kingly,  ermine  snow. 

C.  Comb.,  as  ermine-hunter ;  also  ermine  white 
a.,  white  as  ermine ;  ermine  moth  [cf.  Fr.  her- 
mine,  ‘  Bombyx  herminea  ’  (Littre)]  ( Hyponomeula 
padellus),  a  moth  with  white  wings  spotted  with 
black. 

1580  Sidney  A  rcadia  in.  399  The  Ermion  whitest  skin, 
spotted  with  nought.  1859  W.  S.  Coleman  Woodlands 
(1866)  76  The  pretty  little  Ermine  Moth  commits  great 
ravages  on  the  leaves  of  the  Apple  Tribe.  1863  Burritt 
Walk  Land’s  End  194  Ermine-hunters  have  always  had  a 
harder  time  of  it  than  even  the  Honiton  lace- workers. 

Ermine  (s’-tmin),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
clothe  as  if  with  ermine  ;  to  make  white  as  ermine. 

1825  New  Monthly  Mag.  XIII.  63  It  [snow]  ermined  all 
the  dark-brown  moor.  1870  H.  Macmillan  Bible  Teach. 
xiv.  269  The  glistening  beach,  ermined  by  the  surf. 

Ermined  (5’imind),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ed3.] 
+  1.  Having  white  feathers  spotted  with  black. 
i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  A  viij  b,  Bot  and  a  sparehawke  be  so 
Ermyned  vppon  the  brayles. 

II  Perh.  the  designation  Almond  Tumbler  is  a 
corruption  of  this:  see  quot.  below. 

1735  J.  Moore  Columbarium  39  There  is  a  Mixture  of 
three  Colours,  vulgarly  call’d  an  Almond,  perhaps  from  the 
Quantity  of  Almond-Coloured  Feathers  that  are  found  in  the 
Hackle  :  Others  call  it  an  Ermine,  I  suppose  from  the  black 
Spots  that  are  generally  in  it. 

2.  Lined  or  trimmed  with  ermine  ;  made  to 
resemble  ermine. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.,  Mor.  IVt’sd.  i.  (1882)  139  leading, Vi\th  a 
mantyll. .ermyned  within.  1814  Hist.  Univ.  Oxf  II.  261 
The  ermined  hood  . .  is  the  peculiar  badge  of  the  Proctor’s 
office.  1842  Barham  Ingot.  Leg.,  Auto-da-fe,  He  wipes  his 
eyes  with  his  ermined  sleeve.  18. .  Longf.  Reuouveau  i, 
N ow  Time  throws  off  his  cloak  again  of  ermined  frost. 

Jig .  1715  M.  Davies  Ath.  Brit.  I.  185  The  collateral 
scenes  of  those  Dialogues  are  freez’d  or  ermin’d  sideward. 

3.  Robed  in  ermine ;  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
wearing  ermine,  i.  e.  made  a  judge  or  a  peer. 

1735  Pope  Ep.  Lady  7  Arcadia’s  countess,  here,  in  er¬ 
mined  pride.  1777  W.  Whitehead  Goat’s  Beard  (R.), 
Regal  robe,  Which  rules,  in  ermin’d  state  the  globe.  1837 
Lockhart  Scott  (1839)  V.  47  Certain  ermined  sages  of  his 
own  acquaintance.  1857  Whittier  Lines  Poet.  Wks.  (1882) 
201  Give  ermined  knaves  their  hour  of  crime.  1869  Globe 
13  Nov.  4  The  ten  newly  ermined  members  of  the  Liberal 
party. 
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fig.  c  1749  W.  G.  Hamilton  in  Pari.  Logick  (1808)  204 
Thy  balm-distilling  sweets  alone  To  ermin’d  Innocence  are 
known. 

4.  ?  =  Ermine  5  a  (Her.)  or  5  b. 

1823  Rutter  Fonthill  50  The  ermined  cinque-foil  upon  a 
crimson  ground. 

Erminee  (ouminz),  a.  Her.  [a.  heraldic  Fr. 
(croix)  erminee,  f.  ermine .]  (A  cross)  composed 
of  four  ermine  spots  placed  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
1736  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash. 

E  rmines.  Her.  Also  6  ermynes,  ermins, 
7  ermyness.  [In  some  way  connected  with  Er¬ 
mine  ;  possibly  a.  OF.  It  ermines,  pi.  of  herminet, 
dim.  of  hermine. ]  A  ‘  fur  ’  forming  the  reverse  of 
Ermine,  i.e.  with  white  ‘spots’  on  a  black  ground. 

1562  Leigh  A  rmorie  (last  page),  Ermines ,  Black  powdred 
whight.  1572  BossewellAzwottV  ii. 129  b,  He  beareth  Or, 
a  Cheuron  Checkey  Ermin  and  Ermins.  1677  Plot  Ux- 
fordsh.  179  The  skins  of  black  Grey-hounds  powdered  with 
white,  or  made  Ermyness.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.,  Ermines 
is  used  by  some  English  writers  for  the  reverse  of  ermine, 
i.  e.  for  white  spots  on  a  black  field.  1864  Boutell  Heraldry 
Hist.  4-  Pop.  iv.  (ed.  3)  20. 

Erminites  (auminaits).  Her.  [ad.  Fr.  her- 
minitel]  A  heraldic  fur,  similar  to  ermine,  with 
the  addition  of  a  red  hair  on  each  side  of  the 
‘  spots  ’. 

1562  Leigh  Armorie  130b.  1610  Guillim  Heraldry  1.  v. 
(1611)  16  That  being  called  Ermine,  and  this  Ermynites. 
1655  [see  Ermine  sb.  4].  1731-1800  Bailey,  Erminites ,  A 

white  Ground  powder’d  with  Black,  to  which  a  red  Hair  is 
added.  1868  Cussans  Hand-bk.  Her.  iii.  53  Erminites  [is] 
sometimes  included  amongst  the  Furs. 

Erminois  (aiminorz).  [a.  OFr.  (h)erminois, 
f.  hermine  Ermine.]  A  heraldic  fur,  Or  with 
Sable  ‘  spots  ’. 

1562  Leigh  Armorie  130b,  The  lift  doubling  is  Or, 
poudred  with  Sable,  and  must  bee  called  properly  Ermi- 
noys.  1610  Guillim  Heraldry  1.  iv.  (1660)  23  Ermynois 
whose  ground  or  field  is  yellow,  and  the  Poulderings  black. 
1775  in  Ash.  1864  Boutell  Heraldry  Hist.  Pop.  xvii. 
281  A  griffin  per  fesse  erm.  and  erminois. 

Ermit(e,  Ermitage,  obs.  ff.  Hermit,  -age. 
Ermlic,  var.  of  Armlich  a.  Obs.  pitiable. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  115  penne  bi3  hit  ermlic  •  3 i f  he  bi5 
unrihtwis. 

Ermodattil,  obs.  form  of  Hermodactyl. 

+  Ermth(e.  Obs.  Forms:  1  §rmp(u,  iqrmp(u, 
yrmp(u,  3  ffirniSe,  (2  ermde),  2-3  erm’Se.  [OE. 
%rmpu,  repr.  OTeut.  type  *armipd :  see  Arm  a. 
and  -th.  Also  without  umlaut :  see  Armth(e.] 
Poverty ;  wretchedness. 

Beowulf  1259  (Gr.)  Grendles  moder  . .  yi-mpe  Jernunde. 
0888  K.  A£lfred  Booth,  xxxviii.  ii,  To  sellenne  witu  & 
ermpa  pam  yfelum  monnum.  a  1000  Ags.  Ps.  civ.  14  [cv.  16] 
Cworn  ofer  eorpan ermpu.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  113  He.  .nule 
on  his  ermSe  edmodnesse  halden.  c  1205  Lav.  87  Eneas 
\>e  due  mid  ermden  at-wond.  Ibid.  16143  purh  ]>e  muclen 
asrm3e  &  ]>urh  Jjene  mucle  haerm. 

Ermytage,  Ermyte,  obs.  ff.  Hermit,  -age. 
t  Ern,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  irnan ,  pa.  t.  arn, 
4-5  erne(n,  -yn,  5  eerne.  [ME.  ernen,  OE.  irnan, 
by  metathesis  for  rinnan  to  run.]  intr.  To  run. 
Of  water,  a  river :  To  flow. 

c8g3  K.  Allfred  Oros.  1.  i.  §  8  Seo  ea  Danai  irn5  ]>onan 
su5ryhte.  c  1000  A£lfric  Gen.  xviii.  7  He  arn  him  sylf  to 
his  hrySera  falde.  c  1300  K.  Alis.  5003  Every  wilde  dere 
astore,  Hy  mowen  by  cours  ernen  tofore.  1377  Langl.  P. 
PI.  B.  xix.  376  Water  for  wikked  werkes  Egerlich  ernynge 
out  of  mennes  yeen.  c  1440  Promp.  Pam.  142  Ernyn,  as 
horse  [MS.  P.  eerne],  curs i to.  a  1600  in  Pinkerton  A  tic. 
Scott.  Poems  217  (Jam.)  Nor  hare,  befoire  the  ernand  grew- 
hounds  face,  With  speid  is  careit  so. 

Ern,  obs.  form  of  are  :  see  Be  v. 

Ern,  dial,  form  of  Iron. 

Ern,  dial,  form  of  Earn  (see  Earn  vP  3).  So 
Ernes  sb.  pi.  (see  quot.) 

1693  Kennett  Par.  Antiq.  Gloss.,  Ernes,  the  loose  scat¬ 
tered  ears  of  corn  that  are  left  on  the  ground  after  the 
binding  or  cocking  of  it . .  Hence  to  em  is  in  some  places  the 
same  as  to  glean.  1726  Diet.  Rust.  (ed.  3)  s.  v.  Ernes. 

-ern,  suffix,  in  the  adjs.  eastern,  northern , 
southern,  western,  represents  OTeut.  -rSnjo-,  f. 
-ro-  thematic  suffix  in  *austro-,  etc.  +  -onjo-  =  L. 
-dneus. 

+  Ernde,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  1  serendian,  3  arn- 
di-en,  erendi-en,  erndi-en,  5  ernde-n.  [OE. 
ter  endian,  f.  serende :  see  Errand.  Cf.  OHG. 
drundjan,  MHG.  erndenl]  a.  trans.  To  treat 
for,  obtain  by  intercession,  b.  intr.  To  intercede. 
Const,  to  and  dat.  of  indirect  obj. 

c  890  K.  AJlfred  Bxda  11.  xii,  Da  aerendracan,  5e  his 
ewale  asrndedon.  C1205  Lay.  23315  He.  .bad  heom  amdien 
him  to  hidden  pan  kingen.  a  1225  Juliana  78  Heo  us 
erndi  to  godd  he  grace  of  him  seoluen.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath. 
2157  Eadi  meiden  1  erode  me  to  ]>i  leoue  lauerd.  a  1310 
in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xxi.  (Percy)  62  Erode  us  hevene  lyht. 

+  Ernding,  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  3  emding(e, 
-unge  ,  h)erendinge.  [OE.  xrendung,  n.  of  action 
f.  serendian  (see  prec.).]  Intercession. 

a  1000  Benedictine  Rule  (Schroer)  xxvi,  03]>e  J>ul’h  *n'Xe 
spraece  o5fe  Jmrh  aenijes  o^res  mannes  asrendun^e.  a  1225 
St.  Marker.  23  pat  we  bituhen  pe  engles  Jmrh  hire  erndunge 
moten  3et  iseon  hire.  <11275  Doomsday  86  in  0.  E.  Mtsc. 
168  For  hire  herendinge  pat  heo  ure  sawle  to  heouerige 
bringe.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  xviii.  (Percy  Soc.)  58 
Thourh  eroding  of  the  hevene  quene. 


Erne  (am),  sl>.  Forms:  1  earn,  3  sera,  3-4 
arn(e,  3-6  ern,  (4  eerne,  4-6  eren),  8-9  earn, 
4-  erne.  [OE.  earn,  corresp.  to  MLG.  arn  (Du. 
arend),  ON.  pm  str.  masc. :  — OTeut.  *arnu-z. 
OTeut.  had  also  a  synonymous  *aron-  wk.  masc., 
whence  OHG.  aro  (MIIG.  are,  mod.G.  aar ),  ON. 
ari,  Goth.  ara.  Cf.  OSlav.  orilu,  Lith.  crclis 
eagle,  Gr.  opvis  bird.] 

1.  An  eagle;  in  mod.  use  chiefly  the  Golden 
Eagle  or  the  Sea-Eagle  (see  Eagle). 

a  1000  Elene  29  (Gr.)  UrigfeSera  earn  sang  ahof.  nooo 
Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxiv.  28  Swa  hwasr  swa  hold  byS,  J>aeder 
beo5  earnas  gegaderude.  c  1200  Ormin  6056  Forr  aern 
fle^henn  i  [?e  lifft  Full  he}he  towarrd  heoffne.  a  1225  Auer. 
R.  196  Vre  widerwines  beo5  swifture  j?en  J>e  eames.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  13444  (Cott.)  For-[>i  to  J>e  arn  lickest  es  he.  ^1325 
Chron.  Eng.  156  in  Ritson  ft'leir.  Rom.  II.  276'rher spac  an 
ern  [a]  prophecie.  c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  35  As  j>e 
eerne  clepynge  hise  briddis.  a  1455  Houlate  xxv,  Ernes 
ancient  of  air  kingis  that  croond  is.  1513  Douglas  ZEneis 
xil  v.  64  For  Jovis  foule,  the  ern,  com  sorand  by.  1555 
Eden  Decades  W.  Ind.  (Arb.)  315  Erens  or  eagles.  1565 
Golding  Ovid's  Met.  vi.  (1593)  144  The  scarefull  erne  With 
hooked  talents  trussing  up  a  hare  among  the  feme.  1744 
Preston  Zetland  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIII.  62  There  are  very 
large  Eagles,  which  they  call  Earns.  1813  Hogg  Queen's 
Wake  97  He  saw.  .A  sight  that  scared  the  erne  away.  1869 
Freeman  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  III.  xiv.  344  Men  told.. how 
.  .ravens  and  ernes  sat  on  the  stern  of  every  ship. 

2.  Comb,  erne-fern,  the  Brake  (Pteris  aqnilind)\ 
erne-hued  a having  the  colour  of  an  eagle;  erne- 
stone  =  Aetites. 

C1325  E.  E.  A  llit.  P.  B.  1698  Erne  hwed  he  watz  &  al 
ouer-brawden.  1587  Harrison  England  in.  xii.  (1878)  11.  79 
At  this  season  there  are  found  in  England  the  Aetites  (in 
English  called  the  ernestone). 

Erne,  obs.  form  of  Earn  v.2 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  157  Ure  erde  is  in  houene,  if  we  }?er 
efter  erneS.  1526  Pilgr.  Pcrf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  205  Harde 
herted  art  thou  yf  thyne  herte  erne  not  ne  melte  in  suche 
remembraunce. 

Ernes(se,  -st(e,  -xst,  -ys^t,  obs.  ff.  Earnest. 
Ernute,  -tte,  obs.  ff.  of  Earth-nut. 

Erode  (/rJu-d),  V.  [a.  Fr.  erodc-r ,  ad.  L.  ero- 
d-ere,  f.  e  out  -f  rodere  to  gnaw.]  To  gnaw  away. 

1  trans.  Of  the  action  of  acids,  canker,  ulcera¬ 
tion,  etc. :  To  destroy  by  slow  consumption. 

1612  [see  Eroding  ppl.  a.].  1626  Bacon  Sylva  (1627)  §  983 
It  hath  beene  anciently  received  that  the  Sea  Hare  hath  an 
Antipathy  with  the  Lungs . .  and  erodeth  them.  1650  Bulwer 
Anthropomet.  187  The  blood,  .becoming  sharp,  doth  easily 
erode  the  vessels.  1762  Gent l,  Mag.  274  A  thick  yellowish 
matter,  which  eroded  everything  near  it.  1811  A.  T.  Thom¬ 
son  Lond.  Disp.  (1818)  432  Liquid  muriatic  acid.. erodes 
animal  and  vegetable  substances.  1836  Todd  Cycl.  Auat. 
I.  232/2  The  process  of  ulceration,  .eroding  the  middle  coat 
[of  the  vessel].  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  119  All  natural 
waters  can  dissolve  carbonate  of  lime.,  and  thus  erode  the 
limestone  rocks. 

+  b.  transf.  of  a  personal  agent,  rare. 

1781  E.  Darwin  Bot.  Card .,  Econ.  Vegetation  11.  Notes, 
Hannibal  was  said  to  erode  his  way  over  the  Alps  by  fire 
and  vinegar. 

2.  Geol.  Of  the  action  of  currents,  glaciers,  etc. : 
a.  To  wear  away;  to  eat  out.  b.  To  form  (a 
channel,  etc.)  by  gradual  wearing  away. 

a.  1830  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  I.  223  The  river  has  filled  the 
'  lake,  and  partially  cut  through  the  barrier,  which  it  is  still 

gradually  eroding  to  a  greater  depth.  1871  Tyndall  Frapn. 
Sc.  (ed.  6)  I.  vi.  214  The  adjacent  land  seemed  eroded  in  a 
remarkable  manner. 

absol.  1862  Dana  Man.  Geol.  636  The  stream  . .  com¬ 
mences  to  erode  laterally  during  freshets.  1867  Murchison 
Siluria  xx.  (ed.  4)  492  The  deep  ocean  never  erodes. 

b.  1830  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  I.  170  The  materials  through 
which  tne  channel  is  eroded.  1859  R.  F.  Burton  Centr. 
A/r.  in  Jml.  Geog.  Soc.  XXIX.  122  Cups,  and  basins, 
eroded  by  the  friction  of  the  gravelly  waters.  1872  W.  S. 
Symonds  Rec.  Rocks  vi.  1 66  Before  the  Lugg  had  eroded 
the  track  in  which  it  now  flows. 

3.  In  etymological  sense  (see  quot.). 

1816  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1843)  I.  328  The  stone-eating 
caterpillars  are  now  found  to  erode  the  walls,  .solely  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  their  cocoons. 

Eroded  Jrou'ded),  JJl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED1.] 

1.  In  the  senses  of  the  vb. 

1741  Monro  A  nat.  (ed.  3)  17  The  eroded  Cells  of  the  Bone. 
1880  Haughton  Phys.  Geog.  iii.  78  The  upturned  and  eroded 
edges  of  the  Azoic  strata. 

2.  Bot.  Having  the  edge  irregularly  jagged. 
‘  Used  to  express  a  particular  kind  of  irregular 
denticulation  ’  (Loudon) ;  =  Erose. 

Erodent  (Aou'dent),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  cre¬ 
dent -em,  pr.  pple.  of  erodere  to  Erode.] 

A.  adj.  ‘  Applied  to  medicines  which  cause 
erosion’  (Syd.Soc.  Lex.).  B.  sb.  A  substance 
which  erodes.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Eroding  (freo’dig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Erode  v.  + 
-iNG1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Erode;  in  quot. 
attrib. 

1862  Dana  Man.  Geol.  639  The  eroding  action  of  water 
during  freshets  becomes  immense.  1865  Livingstone  Zam¬ 
besi  xxviii.  577  It  is  a  kind  of  clay  on  which  the  eroding 
power  of  water  has  little  effect. 

ErO'ding,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.]  That 
erodes. 

1612  S.  H.  Enchir.Mcd.  II.  84  This  infirmitie  proceedelh 
from  gnawing  and  eroding  humours.  1741  Monro  Auat 
(ed.  3)  37  The  Effects  of  eroding  acrid  Matter.  1803  Med. 
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Jrnl.  IX.  558  Eroding  ulcerations  in  the  neck.  1870  Tyn¬ 
dall  in  Times  15  Sept.  7/6  The  eroding  forces  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  had  weathered  and  decomposed  the  molten  rocks. 

t  E'rogate,  ///.  ci.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  erogat-us ,  pa. 
pple.  of  erogd-rc :  see  next.]  Equivalent  to  the 
later  crogated.  Distributed. 

1583  Stubbes  Anat .  Abus.  11.  23  That  some  of  our  super¬ 
fluity  might  be  erogate  to  them. 

t  E  rogate,  v .  Obs.  [f.  L.  erogdt -  ppl.  stem  of 
erogd-rc  to  pay  out,  f.  e  out  +  rogare  to  ask,  the 
orig.  sense  being  to  pay  out  public  money  after 
asking  the  consent  of  the  Roman  people.]  trails . 
To  pay  out,  expend  ;  to  distribute.  Also  absol. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  ii.  viii,  Aristotle  defineth  a  liberal  man 
to  be  he  whiche  doth  erogate  accordinge  to  the  rate  of  his 
substance.  1550  Veron  Godly  Sayings  (1846)  72  They 
thought  that  he  should  erogate  and  part  his  body  emonge 
them.  1692  Bp.  of  Ely  Answ.  Touchstone  1 19  No  Man  can 
Supererogate  till  he  have  first  erogated.  1828  in  Webster  ; 
and  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  Eroga  tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  erogatidn-cm,  n. 
of  action  f.  erogdre:  see  prec.]  The  action  of  the 
vb.  Erogate  ;  expenditure,  esp.  in  the  bestowal  of 
gifts,  almsgiving  ;  concr.  in  pi.  money  expended. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  ii.  viii,  Some  thinke  suche  maner  of 
erogation  nat  to  be  worthy  the  name  of  liberalitie.  1563 
Foxe  Life  Latimer  in  Serm.  <$•  Rem.  (1845)  p.  xii,  Works  of 
erogation,  foundations,  oblations,  c  1645  Howell  Lett.  iv. 
xlvii.  (T.),  Touching  the  wealth  of  England,  it  never  also 
appeared  so  much  by  publick  erogations  and  taxes,  which 
the  Long  Parliament  raised.  1652  Urquhart  Jewel.  Wks. 
(1834)  254  He.  .whose  literate  erogations  reach  to  this  and 
after  ages.  1677  Hale  Po?nponius  A  tticus  204  His  greatest 
Bounty  and  Erogations  commonly  employed  upon  those 
that  were  not  in  any  likelihood  of  making  him  any  return. 

Eroge*nic,  a,.  Phys.  [f.  Gr.  epco-s  sexual  love 
+ -genic:  after  Fr .  erogenique.]  That  gives  rise 
to  sexual  desire. 

1887  Bi?iet  Fere's  Anim.  Magnetism  152  In  the  case  of 
some  hysterical  subjects  there  are  regions  in  certain  parts 
of  the  body  termed  by  Chambard  erogenic  zones. 

Eromancy,  bad  form  of  Aeromancy. 

1608  Day  Law  Trickes  iv.  ii,  Deep  Eromancy,  or  the 
pretious  soule  Of  Geomantique  spells  and  Characters.  1623 
Cockeram,  Eromancie,  divination  by  things  in  the  ayre. 

Eron,  obs.  pi.  of  Egg  sb. 

c  1450  Two  Cookery -Iks.  (18^8)  82  And  then  make  faire 
hater  of  rawe  yolkes  of  eron. 

Erore,  variant  of  Erer.  Obs. 

Erose  (/r<?»*s).  Bot.  and  Zool.  [ad.  L.  eros-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  erodere :  see  Erode.]  Having  the 
margin  irregularly  incised  or  indented,  as  if  bitten 
by  an  animal. 

1793  T.  Martyn  Lang,  of  Bot.,  Erosuin  folium ,  an  erose  or 
gnawed  leaf.  1852  Dana  Crust.  1.  208  Hand  and  carpus 
unarmed,  above  minutely  erose.  1870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora 
237  Sepals  and  petals  erose  obtuse. 

Erose,  var.  of  Alrosk  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 
Erosion  (z^u-^on).  Also  6eroysion.  [a.  Fr. 
erosion ,  a.  L.  erosion- em,  n.  of  action  f.  erodere  : 
see  Erode.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  eroding  ;  the  state  or 
fact  of  being  eroded.  Spec .  in  Geol. :  cf.  Erode  v.  2. 

1541  R.  Copland  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  2  A  ij  b, 
Holowe  vlceres  . .  procede  of  two  causes,  that  is  to  wete  of 
exeysyon  and  of  eroysion.  Ibid.  2  A  iij  b,  Erosion.  1612. 
Woodall  Surg.  Male  Wks.  (1653)  383  By  extream  erosion 
or  corrosion  of  Caustick  Medicines.  1753  Torriano  Sore 
Throat  60  The  Erosion  or  Rupture  of  the  Vessels.  1774 
Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  xiv.  75  Bounds  are  thus  put 
to  the  erosion  of  the  earth  by  water.  1813  Thomson  Led. 
Inflamm.  369  The  phenomena  which  it  [ulcerative  absorp¬ 
tion]  exhibits  were  denominated  erosion  by  Galen.  1836 
Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  450/2  The  erosion  or  absorption  of  the 
cartilages.  1851-9  Darwin  Geol.  in  A  dm.  Man.  Sci.  Enq. 
294  Where  ranges  of  cliffs  exist  the  marks  of  the  erosion 
of  the  waves  may  sometimes  be  expected  to  occur.  1854 
Woodward  Mollusca  iv.  (1856)  41  We  can  often  recognise 
fresh-water  shells,  by  the  erosion  of  those  parts  where  the 
epidermis  was  thinnest. 

b.  An  instance  of  erosion. 

1710  T.  Fuller  Pharm.  Extemp.  133  It  [i.  e.  the  Elec¬ 
tuary]  is  very  profitable  against  . .  erosions  of  the  Mouth. 
1725  Bradley  Earn.  Did.,  Ulcer ,  a  Solution  of  Continuity 
made  by  an  Erosion  of  the  soft  Parts.  1744  Berkeley  Siris 
§  21  Ulcerous  erosions  of  the  inward  parts.  1880  Kinglake 
Crimea  VI.  viii.  184  The  tumours,  the  erosions  of  the  gums. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  Also  concr. 

1804  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rcz>.  II.  352  The  expenders  of 
rents  are  the  most  unproductive  and  useless  class  of  citizens ; 
their  income  is  a  fairer  object  of  erosion,  than  that  of  the 
industrious,  .classes.  1817  H.  T.  Colebrooke  Algebra  31 1 
The  erosion  being  subtracted  from  both  diameters,  etc. 
1889  Sat.  Rev.  23  Mar.  331/1  About  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
Government  majority  has  disappeared  by  the  natural  erosion 
of  bye-elections. 

3.  attrib.  Erosion  Theory,  the  theory  which  re¬ 
gards  the  contour  of  the  land  as  due  to  superficial 
denudation  rather  than  to  subterranean  agencies. 

1879  Le  Conte  Elem.  Geol.  251  Erosion  inequalities,  once 
commenced,  tend  to  increase. 

Erosionist  (irJ'i-gonist).  [f.  prec.  +  -ist.] 
One  who  upholds  the  erosion  theory  in  Geology. 

1864  Reader  No.  94.  482/1  The  erosionists  allow  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  ages.  1881  Geikie  in  Macm.  Mag.  XLIV.  230  The 
Erosionists,  or  upholders  of  the  efficacy  of  superficial  waste. 

Erosive  (M“-siv),  a.  [f.  L.  Pros-  ppl.  stem  of 
erodere  (see  Erode)  +  -ive.]  Having  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  eroding. 


1830  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  I.  181  Should  the  erosive  action 
not  be  accelerated  in  future,  it  will  require  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  years  for  the  falls  to  reach  Lake  Erie.  1851 
Richardson  Geol.  x.  376  The  erosive  power  of  the  water 
has  been  aided  by  the  proneness  of  the  volcanic  rocks  to 
decomposition.  1871  Tyndall  Fragm.  Sc.  (cd.  6)  I.  ix.  297 
Proving  its  impotence  as  an  erosive  agent. 

ErOSO-  (ird"'S>o-),  combining  form  of  L.  crosus 
(see  Erose)  in  Ero:so-dentate  a.  Bot.  and  Zool. 
(see  Dentate),  toothed  irregularly,  as  if  bitten 
{Treas.  Bot.).  Ero  so-denti  culate  a.  Zool.  {see 
Denticulate). 

1848  Dana  Zooph.  270  The  upper  margin  of  the  coral  is 
very  fragile  and  eroso-dentate.  Ibid.  261  Lamellae  finely 
eroso-denticulate. 

Erostrate  (zrp-streit).  Bot.  [f.  E-  preff  +  L. 
rostr-um  beak  -l-  -  ate.]  Not  having  a  beak. 

1866  in  Treas.  Bot. 

II  Erote*ma.  Rhet.  Obs.  [mocl.L.,  a.  Gr.  kpw- 
Trjp.a,  f.  (pcoraeiv  to  question.]  =  next. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  hi.  xix.  (Arb.)  220  Erotema. . 
This  figure  I  call  the  Questioner.  1678  -1706  in  Phillips. 
1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

II  Erotesis  (erotrsis).  Rhet.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
(pwTrjais,  f.  (pajTaHv  to  question.]  (See  quot.  1845.) 

1657  J.  Smith  Myst.  Rhet.  136.  1678-1706  in  Phillips. 

1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1845  J.  W.  Gibbs  Philol.  Stud. 
(1857)  206  Erotesis . .  is  a  figure  of  speech  by  which  a  speaker, 
in  the  form  of  an  interrogation,  boldly  asserts  the  opposite 
of  what  is  asked  ;  as  ‘  Creditis  avectos  hostes?’ 

Erotetic  (en?te*tik),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  ZpajTrjTiKos,  f. 
(pcuTaeiv  to  question.]  Pertaining  to  questioning ; 
interrogatory. 

1848  Hampden  Bampt.  Led.  (ed.  3)  59  The  erotetic 
method  by  which  the  Greek  sage  used  to  extort  the  truth 
from  his  reluctant  opponent.  1853  H.  Rogers  Eel .  Faith 
96,  I  have  no  skill  in  that  erotetic  method. 

Erotic  (eqrtik),  a.  andiA  [ad.  Gr.  Ipcmuc-bs,  f. 
€pcos,  c pcoT-os  sexual  love.  Cf.  Fr.  erotique.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  passion  of  love  ; 
concerned  with  or  treating  of  love  ;  amatory. 

1651  Charleton  Ephes.  <$-  Citnm .  Matrons  11.  Prefi, 
That  Erotic  passion  is  allowed  by  all  learned  men  to  be  a 
species  of  Melancholy,  a  1789  Burney  Hist.  Mas.  (ed.  2) 
I.  v.  61  These  modes  had  other  . .  dependent  on  them,  such 
as  the  Erotic  or  amorous.  1823  tr.  Sismondi’s  Lit.  Eur. 
(1846)  I.  xvi.  448  The  lyric  and  erotic  poets  of  his  country. 
1850  Sir  J.  Stephen  Eccl.  Biog.  I.  158  Arising  from  these 
erotic  dreams,  he  suspended  at  her  shrine  his  secular  wea¬ 
pons.  1865  Hook  Lives  A  bps.  III.  i.  §  9.  101  The  common 
language  of  civility,  as  addressed  to  a  lady,  was  erotic. 

B.  sb.  a.  An  erotic  or  amatory  poem.  b. 
[after  sbs.  in  -ic,  repr.  Gr.  -ikt)  (tcx^)*]  A  ‘doc¬ 
trine  ’  or  ‘  science  ’  of  love. 

1858  Sat.  Rev.  V.  266/1  A  lecture  on  popular  erotics  from 
the  authoress.  1862  Sat.  Rev.  8  Feb.  150  Religious 
erotics  are  something  worse  than  an  offence  against  taste. 
1872  M.  Collins  Plunges  for  Pearl  III.  viii.  193  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  famous  science  of  erotic.  1888  A  thenseum  18  Aug. 
214/2  A  strange  doctrine  of  ‘  spiritual  wives  ’ — a  mystical 
erotic.  Ibid.  215/1  The  sublime  erotic,  free  from  all  passional 
instincts. 

Hence  f  Erotical,  a.  Obs .,  of  the  nature  of,  or 
pertaining  to,  sexual  love.  Erotically  adv.,  in  an 
erotic  manner  ;  in  an  erotic  sense.  Eroticism 
[  +  -ism]  ,  erotic  spirit  or  character. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  in.  ii.  1.  ii,  Jason  Pratensis  writes 
copiously  of  this  Erotical  love.  1882-3  Schaff  Encycl. 
Relig.  Knowl.  I.398  Others  [understand  it  (Song  of  Solomon)] 
erotically.  1881  Sat.  Rev.  9  July  53/1  The  religious  ero¬ 
ticism  of  Redi.  1885  Ibid.  11  Apr.  483/1  This  martyr  [Mme. 
de  Montifaud]  to  eroticism. 

Erotism  (eTfltiz’m).  [f.  Gr.  epcos,  ’ipcor-os  + 
-ism.  Cf.  Fr.  irotismel\  Path.  Sexual  excite¬ 
ment.  b.  =  Eroticism,  rare. 

1849  Lancet  I.  538/2  The  erotism  is  excited  by  . .  the 
medical  practitioner.  1875  H.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)  563 
The  general  perturbation  too  great,  for  erotism  to  be  in¬ 
duced.  1888  A  thenaeum  18  Aug.  220/3  The  love  sonnets  . . 
are  free  alike  from  erotism  and  from  mawkishness. 

Erotology  (emt^dod^i).  [f.  as  prec.  +  Gr.  - \oyla 
discoursing  :  see  -logy.]  The  ‘  science  ’  of  love. 

1886  (title),  The  Perfumed  Garden  of  the  Cheikh  Nef- 
zaoui,  a  Manual  of  Arabian  Erotology. 

Erotomania  (er^u:t<?m^i*nia).  Path.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  Gr.  p.avia  madness.]  a.  Melancholy  or 
madness  arising  from  passionate  love ;  b.  (see 
quot.  1884). 

1874  Van  Buren  Dis.  Genit.  Org.  464  Erotomania  is  a 
species  of  insanity.  1877  Woodman  &  Tidy  Forensic  Med. 
726  Extreme  sexual  passion  is  called  erotomania  in  both 
sexes.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Erotomania.  By  some  authors 
the  term  is  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which  the  imagination 
alone  is  affected ;  by  others  the  grosser  forms  nympho¬ 
mania  and  satyriasis  are  included. 

Erpetology,  -ist :  see  Herp-. 

Err  (ai),  v.1  Forms  :  4-7  erre,  (4  erry,  7 
arre),  4-  err.  [ME.  erre ,  a.  Fr.  erre-r,  Pr.  and 
Sp.  errar ,  It.  errare,  L.  errare prehistoric  *er- 
sdre ,  cogn.  with  Goth,  airzjan  trans.  to  lead 
astray,  OHG.  irrdn  trans.  and  intr.  (Ger.  irren)J\ 

J*  1.  intr.  To  ramble,  roam,  stray,  wander.  Obs. 

ci 374  Chaucer  Troylus  iV.  274  O  wery  ghost,  that  errest 
to  and  fro.  1382  Wyclif  Gen.  xxxvii.  15  A  man  fonde  hym 
in  the  feelde  errynge.  1481  Caxton  Myrr.  in.  xv.  169  He 
erred  so  ferre  by  strange  londes  that  he  passed  the  flood  of 
Ganges.  1549  62  Sternhold  &  H.  Ps.  evii.  40  And  like¬ 
wise  caused  them  to  erre  Within  the  wildernesse.  1601 


Jonson  Poetaster  1.  i,  In  no  labyrinth  can  I  safelier  err, 
Than  when,  etc.  1697  Dryden  Virgil  (Jd,  A  storm  of 
strokes,  .errs  about  their  temples,  ears,  and  eyes. 

2.  To  go  astray  ;  to  stray  from  (one’s  path  or 
line  of  direction).  Chiefly  fig.  and  now  arch. 

1303  R.  Brunne  II and l.  Synnc  9517  Lewede  men  pat  erre 
fill  moche  oute  of  the  weye.  c  1340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  17 
Whoso  myghte  by  pe  grace  of  Godd  go  pis  way  he  sulde 
noghte  erre.  1382  Wyclif  Isa.  liii.  6  Alle  wee  as  shep  er- 
reden.  c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  330  (Add.  MS.)  Vayn,  waveryng, 
and  erryng  fro  the  faithe.  1552  Bk.  Com.  Prayer ,  Gen. 
Conf,  We  haue  erred  and  strayed  from  thy  wayes,  lyke 
loste  shepe.  1678  R.  Barclay  Apol.  Quakers  15  He  that  Errs 
in  the  Entrance,  is  not  so  easily  reduced  again  into  the  Right 
Way.  1812  Byron  Juan  11.  xciv,  Probably  it  [a  bird]  might 
have  err’d  Upon  its  course.  1832  J.  C.  Hare  in  Philol. 
Museum  I.  645  Indeed  in  this,  as  in  every  other  practical 
question,  there  are  two  extremes  into  which  one  may  err. 
1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  lxxiii,  Nothing  is  that  errs  from 
law. 

b.  To  fail,  miss ;  also,  To  err  from  (a  mark  or 
proposed  end) :  to  miss,  fail  to  strike,  rare. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Rochas  11.  xxiii.  (1554)  60  a,  Kynd  in  her 
forge  list  nothing  to  erre.  1538  Starkey  England  1.  i.  19 
Erryth  not  from  the  end.  1703  Pope  Thebais  772  On  me, 
on  me,  let  all  thy  fury  fall,  Nor  err  from  me,  since  I  deserve 
it  all.  1732  —  Ess.  Man  1.  142  But  errs  not  Nature  from 
this  gracious  end,  From  burning  suns  when  livid  deaths 
descend.  1801  Southey  Thalaba  1.  xlii,  The  Arrows  . .  err 
not  from  their  aim. 

c.  ?  quasi -trans.  (But  perb.  way  is  the  object 
of  leading'.  ‘  I  shall  not  err  if  thou  lead  the  way’.) 

1667  Milton  P.L.  x.  266,  I  shall  not  lag  behinde,  nor 
erre  The  way,  thou  leading. 

3.  To  go  wrong  in  judgement  or  opinion ;  to  make 
mistakes,  blunder.  Of  a  formula,  statement,  etc.  : 
To  be  incorrect. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  473  3if  pou  telle  hem  [sc. 
dremys]  pan  mayst  pou  erre.  c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  ill. 
342  Petre  suffride  mekeli  pat  Poul  snybbide  him  whanne  he 
erride.  1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dides  9  b,  Whan  thy 
frende  erreth  or  mystaketh  him  agenst  the.  1552  Abp. 
Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  43  Quhasaever  doutis  or  erris  in 
the  faith.  1591  Harington  Orl.  Fur.  vn.  1,  By  dreames, 
by  oracles  that  never  arres.  1650  Jer.  Taylor  Holy  Living 
G.),  Possibly  the  man  may  err  in  his  judgement  of  circum¬ 
stances.  1784  Cowper  Task  1.  662  Fancy..  Perhaps  errs 
little,  when  she  paints  thee  thus.  1811  A.  T.  Thomson 
Loud.  Disp.  (1818)  478  Both  the  above  formulas  err  in  this 
particular.  1856  Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol.  Inq.  I.  ii.  42  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  best  writers  . .  have  erred  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  mind  too  abstractedly. 

t  b.  quasi- Irans.  with  cognate  object. 

1656  H andsom.  Artif. ,  Those  that  are  so  subject  to  erre 
customary  errors  in  greater  matters.  1659  Bp.  Gauden 
Tears  Ch.  281  In  this  it  seems  to  have  erred  a  Catholick 
errour.  Ibid.  285  Not  once  erring  so  Catholick  and  great 
an  errour.  1674  Hickman  Quinquart.  Hist.  (ed.  2)  194 
They  erre  as  bad  an  errour  as  the  Pelagians  do. 

4.  To  go  astray  morally  ;  to  sin. 

c.  1315  Shoreham  164  God  wyste  wel  that  man  schold  erry. 
a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  x.  8  He  suffirs  wrecched  men  to 
erre  in  thoght  &  word  &  dede.  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Lady e 
22  They  erre  greatly  that  hastely  . .  say  these  holy  houres. 
1482  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  109  The  perels  of  hem  that 
offendyn  and  erryn.  1611  Bible  2  Citron.  xxxiii.  9  So 
Manasseh  made  Iudah,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ierusalem  to 
erre.  1645  Waller  Poet.  Wks.  (J.),  The  Muses’  friend.. 
With  silent  pity  looks  on  all  that  err.  1871  B.  Taylor 
Faust  ( 1875)  I.  Prol.,  While  Man’s  desires  and  aspirations 
stir  He  cannot  choose  but  err. 

*p  b.  trans.  ( nonce-use. )  To  make  (a  person)  sin. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  iv.  1.  ii,  The  Lord  of  lies  .. 
tempts  by  ccrvetuousness,  drunkenness,  pleasure,  pride,  etc., 
errs,  dejects,  saves,  kills  . .  some  men. 

+  5.  trans.  To  do  (a  thing)  wrongly  or  sinfully ; 
to  make  a  mistake  or  commit  a  fault  in.  Chiefly 
pass.  Obs. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  497,  I  will  amend  pat  i  hafe 
errid.  1340  —  Pr.  Consc.  5733  For  ilka  thyng  pat  erred  es 
. .  Man  . .  sal  be  ledde  To  pe  dome.  1527  R.  .Thorne  in 
Haklu}'t  Voy.  (1589)  257  In  this  little  Card  I  think  nothing 
be  erred  touching  the  situation  of  the  lande.  1644  Milton 
Are  op.  (Arb.)  79  To  redresse  willingly  and  speedily  what 
hath  bin  err’d. 

i  Err,  sb.  Obs.  In  6  erre.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  An 
error,  fault ;  also,  erroneous  belief,  heresy. 

1509  Fisher  Wks.  1.  260  A  londe  without  erre.  c  1511 
1st  Eng.  Bk.  Amer.  (Arb.)  Introd.  30/2  They  haue  a  great 
erre  for  they  saye,  etc. 

Errability  (erabi’liti).  [f.  Errable  :  see  -ity.] 
Liability  to  err. 

1705  Hjckeringill  Pricst-cr.  11.  i.  8  How  durst  Church  of 
England  ..  confess  Errability  and  Fallibility?  1850  D. 
Thomas  Crisis  of  Being  vi.  101  Errability  is  an  attribute  of 
our  common  nature. 

Errable  (e-rab’l),  a.  arch.  rare.  [f.  Euk  v.  + 
-able.]  Fallible,  liable  to  err. 

1665  J.  Sergeant  Sure-footing  217  Experience  teaching 
that  men  . .  are  errable.  1705  Hickeringill  Pricst-cr.  iv. 
(1721)  219  The  punishment  of  Schismaticks,  that  are  De¬ 
serters  from  an  errable  Church,  is  unaccountable  nonsense. 
1715  M.  Davies  A  then.  Brit.  I.  Pref.  8  Very  errable  and 
uninspir’d  Penman,  a  1718  Penn  Tracis,  Wks.  (1726)  I. 
604  Man  is  Errable.  1741  Berkeley  Let.  7  June  Wks.  1871 
IV.  272  We  hold  all  mankind  to  be  peccable  and  errable, 
even  the  Pope  himself.  1839  J.  Rogers  Antipopopr.  11.  ii. 
1 16  Errable,  liable  to  mistake. 

Hence  t  E’rrableness,  Obs.,  liability  to  error. 

1653  W.  Mountague  Dez>out  Ess.  iv.  §  4  Considering  the 
errableness  of  our  judgments,  when  extended  to  foreign  and 
remote  subjects.  1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  xvii.  (1683'  355 
The  errableness  of  our  nature.  1775  in  Ash.  1828  in  Web¬ 
ster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 
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Errable,  -bull,  obs.  forms  of  Earable. 
Errabund  (e-raband),  a.  rare-1,  [ad.  L. 
errabund-us  wandering  to  and  fro,  wandering 
about,  f.  en  d-re :  see  Err.]  Erratic,  random. 

i834  43  Southey  Doctor  Interch.  xiii.  (1848)248  With 
your  errabund  guesses,  veering  to  all  points  of  the  literary 
compass. 

Errancy  (e’ransi).  Also  7  errancie.  [f.  Er- 
uant  a. :  see  -ancy.]  The  condition  of  erring  or 
being  in  error. 

1621  W.  Sclater  Tythes  (1623)  161  In  the  Infancie,  and 
as  I  may  terme  it,  Errancie  of  the  Church.  1811  Monthly 
Mag.  XXXII.  143  The  more  remarkable  cases  of  credulity, 
superstition,  errancy  of  idea,  etc.  1854  W.  Watekworth 
Orig.  Anglicanism  4  The  Catholic  Church,  .denies  the  fact 
of  the  errancy  of  the  Church.  1864  Ch.  <$•  State  Rev.  No. 
26/2  Mr.  Gladstone’s  errancy  has  continued  longer  . .  than 
that  of  any  other  politician. 

Errand  e-rand).  Forms:  1-2  eerende,  3-5 
eerude,  erende,  ernde,  errnde  ( Orm .),  arunde, 
(3  earende,  errnde,  erd(e)ne),  4  arende,  arnd, 
erned,  5  erunde,  4-6  erand(e,  errande,  (4  er- 
aunt,  -ond(e,  herand(e,  5  -end,  ardene,  arend, 
eraunde,  erdon,  ernedde,  erundi,  herunde, 
heyrne,  6  haraunte,  arande,  arnede),  6-7  ar¬ 
rant^,  7  arrand,  -end,  earrant,  earande,  6-8 
errant,  (8  dial,  arnt),  4-  errand.  [OE.  xrende 
str.  neut.,  corresp.  to  OS.  drundi ,  01IG.  drunti, 
dronti,  Arandi  (MHG.  erende ),  ON.  eyrindi,  drin- 
di,  erindi  neut.  (Da.  xrinde,  xrend,  Sw.  eerende). 
The  ulterior  etymology  is  obscure :  the  OS.  and 
OHG.  forms  seem  to  point  to  an  OTeut.  type 
*xnmdjo-(m,  and  the  ON.  forms  to  *drundjo-m 
neither  of  which  is  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  other¬ 
wise  plausible  (and  generally  accepted)  connexion 
with  Goth,  dims,  ON.  drr,  OS.  eru,  OE.  dr  mes¬ 
senger  ;  if  any  relation  exists,  the  ai  of  OTeut. 
*airus  must  be  due  to  epenthesis.] 

+ 1.  A  message,  a  verbal  communication  to  be 
repeated  to  a  third  party.  Obs. 

c  890  K.  diLFRED  Bseda  ii.  ix,  He  his  hlafordes  aerende 
seegan  sceolde.  a  1000  Guthlac  696  (Gr.)  Bartholomews 
aboden  luefde  godes  serendu.  c  1200  Ormin  Ded.  159  Godd- 
spell  onn  Ennglissh  nemmnedd  iss  . .  God  errnde.  c  1290 
Lives  Saints  (1887)  25  And  seiden  him  \>e  erende.  c  1325 
E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  72  Now  swe3e  me  fider  swyftly  &  say 
me  J?is  arende.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xiv.  41  The  mes- 
sager.  .with  hus  mouth  telle]}  Hus  erande,  and  hus  lettere 
shewejx  c  1440  York  Myst.  xx.  233  To  Jiam  youre  herand 
for  to  say.  1535  Coverdale  t  Sam.  xi.  5  So  they  tolde  him 
[Saul]  the  Earande  of  the  Men  of  Iabes.  1571  Campion 
Hist.  Irel.  11.  ix.  (1633)  116  They  pressed  him  sore  with 
a  trayterous  errant,  sent  by  his  daughter  the  Lady  of  Slahe, 
to  all  his  brethren.  1583  Stanyhukst  sEncis  1.  (Arbd  22 
Tel  your  King,  from  me,  this  errand.  1725  De  Foe  Voy. 
round  World(\%\S)  93  The  second  messenger  came  in,  and 
delivered  his  part  of  the  errand.  1754  Sherlock  Disc.  (1759) 
I.  iv.  153  Preachers  of  the  Gospel  were  sent  ..  and  the 
Errand  was  worthy  of  Him  who  sent  them. 

b.  In  religious  language  :  A  petition  or  prayer 
presented  through  another  (the  Virgin  Mary). 

c  1200  Trvi.  Coll.  Horn.  167  Ure  lafdi  Seinte  Marie  here 
ure  arende  to  ure  louerd  ihesu  crist.  c  1440  Bone  Flor. 
1857  Lady  Mary  free.  .Here  my  errande,  as  thou  well  may. 
c  1460  Emarc  8  Mary,  hevyn  qwene,  Bere  our  arunde.  .To 
thy  sone.  1849-53  Rock  Ch.  0/ Fathers  III.  ix.  341  The 
*  handmaid  of  the  Lord  ’  was  looked  upon  as  one  among  the 
appointed  bearers  of  our  errands  unto  heaven. 

2.  A  going  with  a  message  or  a  commission  : 

a.  In  an  elevated  or  dignified  sense :  A  mission, 
embassy,  an  expedition  for  a  specific  purpose. 
Now  arch.,  poet. ,  or  rhetorical. 

tziooo  Andreas  215  (Gr.)  Ne  maig  J?aes  asrendes  ylding 
wyrSan.  1065  O.  E.  Chron.,  Hig  lcejdon  aerende  on  hine 
to  [>am  cyninge  Eadwarde.  1683  Temple  Mem.  Wks.  1731 
I.  477,  I  never  obey’d  the  King  so  unwillingly  in  my  Life ; 
both  upon  Account  of  an  Errand  so  unnecessary,  and,  etc. 
1744  Thomson  Summer  526  Immortal  forms,  On  gracious 
errands  bent.  1837  W.  Irving  Capt.  Bonneville  II.  257 
They  met  the  guide  returning  from  his  secret  errand.  1856 
Kane  Arct.  Expl.  II.  xxi.  207  The  scene  . .  impressed  my 
brother  when  he  visited  it  on  his  errand  of  rescue. 

b.  In  mod.  colloquial  language,  esp.  :  A  short 
journey  on  which  an  inferior  ( e.g .  a  servant,  a  child) 
is  sent  to  convey  a  message  or  perform  some 
simple  business  on  behalf  of  the  sender.  Phrases, 
to  run  ( on )  errands ,  to  go  (1 on )  an  errand. 

1642  Charles  I  Dcclar.  12  Aug.  i£  Attending  the  doores 
of  both  Houses  to  be  employed  in  their  errants.  1859 
Dickens  T.  Two  Cities  11.  i,  He  was  never  absent  during 
business  hours,  unless  upon  an  errand. 

C/  Phrases,  A  fool's  errand :  a  profitless  under¬ 
taking.  +  A  sleeveless  errand :  see  Sleeveless. 

1705  Hickeringill  Priest-cr.  1.  (1721)  20  Did  not  the  Pope 
send  all  the  Princes  of  Christendom  upon  a  Fool’s  Errand, 
to  gain  the  Holy  Land?  1840  Marryat  Poor  Jack  viii, 
The  doctor’s  come  on  a  fool's  errand.  1884  Century  Mag. 
Nov.  59/1  He  was  only  going  on  a  fool’s  errand  again. 

3.  The  business  on  which  one  is  sent ;  in  wider 
sense,  the  object  of  a  journey,  a  purpose,  intention. 

<71225  Ancr.  R.  246  Clene bone.  .cume5  in  biuoren  Almihti 
God,  &  de<5  [>e  erinde.  .wel.  7:1250  Gen.  Ex.  1402  Eliezer. . 
tolde  hem.  .And  for  quat  erdene  he  Sider  nam.  c  1340  Caw. 
<V  Gr.  Knt.  257  To  wone  any  quyle  in  }>is  won,  hit  watz  not 
myn  ernde.  a  1400  Cov.  Myst.  (1841)  282,  I  come  ageyn 
Fulleche  myn  Erdon  for  to  spede.  <1400  Destr.  Troy  522' 
The  woman . .  vnder  shadow  of  shame  shewid  forth  hir  ernd. 


1432-50  tr.  Higdon  (Rolls)  I.  243  To  exercise  theire  causes 
and  erneddes.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  263/4  Gotard  . .  for 
certeyne  necessitees  and  erandes  retorned  into  placence. 
1484  Poston  Lett.  No.  881  III.  314  Your  sunne  dede  hese 
heyrne  ryght  wele  as  ye  shal  her  aftyr  this.  1598  Yong 
Diana  24,  I  . .  tooke  out  before  me  a  few  goates  . .  bicause 
I  would  not  goe  without  some  errant.  1609  Skene  Reg. 
Maj.  179  Commissions  of  Justitiarie,  suld  nocht  be  granted 
. .  for  langer  space  nor  the  earand  in  hand  may  be  conve¬ 
niently  perfited.  1610  T.  Lorkin  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11.  251 
III.  221  The  chief  errand  of  my  last  Letters  was  to  let  you 
understand  of  our  safe  comming  hither.  1699  Bentley  Phal. 
70  Fie  had  another  errant  to  Persia,  than  buying  of  Slaves. 
1790  Paley  Hone  Paul.  Rom.  i.  9  The  errand  which  brought 
him  to  Jerusalem.  1883  Ouida  Wanda  1.  3  This  errand 
was  distasteful. 

4.  To  make  an  errand :  a.  (cf.  2)  to  make  a 
short  journey;  b.  (cf.  3)  to  find  a  pretence  for 
going. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  2513  If  thou,  .any  errand  mightest  make 
Thider,  for  thy  loves  sake.  1491  Act  7  Hen.  VII >  c.  22 
Pream.,  Y  made  myn  erand  unto  you  for  seyng  of  evy- 
dence.  1549  Edward  VI  Jrnl.  in  Rent.  (1857-8)  249  Gui- 
dotty  made  divers  harauntes  from  the  constable  of  Fraunce 
to  make  peace  with  us.  1580  North  Plutarch  729  (R.) 
He  himself  made  an  errand  home  to  fetch  such  things  as 
he  lacked.  1589  Nashe  Anat.  Absurditie  13  Women  .. 
will  not  stick  to  make  an  errant  ouer  the  way.  1850  Mrs. 
Stowe  Uncle  Tonis  C.  xxvii,  Tom.  .after  vainly  waiting  for 
him  to  come  out,  determined,  at  last,  to  make  an  errand  in. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  errand-bearer ,  - bringer , 
-cart,  - goer ,  -porter ;  errand-bearing  adj.  ;  also, 
+  erindebere,  ME.,  =  errand-bearer  ;  errand- 
boy,  a  boy  kept  to  run  on  errands  ;  so  errand- 
lad;  +  erendes-man,  ME.,  an  ambassador;  er¬ 
rand-making  a.,  that  finds  an  excuse  for  accosting 
or  intruding  upon  a  person.  Also  Erendrake. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.60  peliht  eie.  .isase  *erindebere  [C.  erende 
beorere]  of  }?e  lihteheorte.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3226  (Cott.) 
Apon  his  kne  he  did  him  suere  pat  he  suld  be  lei  errand 
berer.  13. .  Intcrloc.  Poem  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  146  Thu  salt  be 
my  herand-bere.  1815  Tvveddell  Remains  lxviii.  300  (Jod.) 
Savoyard  [a  term]  for  chimney-sweeper  and  *errand-boy  at 
Paris.  1838  Dickens  O.  Twist  x,  The  tradesman  leaves 
his  counter  . .  the  errand  boy  his  parcels,  the  schoolboy  his 
marbles.  1879  ‘  E.  Garrett’  (Mrs.  Mayo)  House  by  Wks.  I. 
66,  I  will  send  the  errand  boy  with  thee  to  carry  a  note.  1720 
Ozell  Vertot' s Rom.  R t p.  I .  iv.235  The  Consuls . .  ordered  that 
*Errand-bringer  of  theirs  to  be  driven  away  ignominously. 
1810  Edin.  Rev.  XV.  342  Who  employs  the  drivers  of  *er- 
rand-carts  to  distribute  them  indiscriminately  to  travellers. 
1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  1.  v,  He  was  *errand-goer  by  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  house  at  the  corner.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  29 
June  13/2  Here,  too,  were  *errand  lads,  shop  lads,  clerks. 
1599  Warn.  Faire  Worn.  1.  355  These  ^errand-making  gal¬ 
lants  are  good  men,  That  cannot  pass,  and  see  a  woman  sit 
. .  But  they  will  find  a  'scuse  to  stand  and  prate,  c  1205 
Lay.  24862  Nah  na  man  demen  *erendes-mon  [7:1275  heren- 
drake]  to  daeSen.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xxi,  A  tattered 
cadie,  or  *errand-porter  . .  exclaimed  in  a  strong  north- 
country  tone. 

Hence  J-  Errandeer  [  +  -EER]  (see  quot.). 
E-rrander  [+--ER1].  rare.  One  who  goes  on  an 
errand.  Errandry  [  +  -ry]  =  Errand. 

1736  Bailey,  Errandeer,  a  scout  at  Oxford.  1883  G. 
Stephens  Bugge’s  N.  Mythol.  41  A  shrub  forgotten  by  the 
erranders.  1834  Disraeli  Rev.  Epick  1.  xxxi.  44  Swift  To¬ 
morrow  [is]  but  a  truant  hind,  That  lags  upon  a  graceless 
errandry. 

Errant  (e-rant),  a.  ( sb .).  Also  4-5  erraunt(e, 
errawnt(e,  7  errand.  See  also  Arrant,  [a.  Fr. 
errant,  originally  two  distinct  words,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  were  to  some  extent  confused  in  Fr.  In  the 
senses  represented  by  branch  I  it  is  pr.  pple.  of 
OF.  errer  (pr.  t.  oirre ),  also  written  esrer,  earlier 
edrer vulgar  L.  iterdre  (  =  literary  late  L.  i fin¬ 
er  are,  - dri )  to  journey,  travel,  f.  iter  journey.  In 
the  senses  represented  by  branch  III  it  is  ad.  L. 
errant-em  pr.  pple.  of  errdre  (Fr.  errer ,  of  learned 
origin)  to  stray,  wander,  Err.  The  primary  notion 
in  branch  II  is  uncertain  ;  it  seems  natural  to  in¬ 
terpret  thief  errant  as  ‘  vagrant  ’  thief,  and  so  to 
refer  it  to  errare  ;  but  if  Romanic  scholars  be  right 
in  referring  jnif  errant  (see  3)  to  iterdre,  this  deri¬ 
vation  may  be  correct  here  ;  or  perh.  the  two  words 
were  already  confused  when  the  phrase  arose.] 

I.  Itinerant,  travelling. 

A.  adj. 

1.  [after  Fr.  chevalier  errant ;  cf.  ‘ensemble 
oirrent  li  chevalier’  quoted  in  Godef.]  Said  of 
knights  who  travelled  about  in  quest  of  adventure. 
See  Knight-errant. 

[;■  1340  Gaw.  iV  Gr.  Knt.  810  Kny3t  erraunt.]  1470  Mai.ory 
Arthurw.  xii.  134  Here  maye  ye  see  what  auentures  befallen 
oftyme  of  erraunte  knyghtes.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  vi.  6 
Now  she  deuiz'd,  amongst  the  warlike  rout.. to  seeke  her 
errant  Knight.  1629  Massinger  Picture  III.  v,  I  have  read 
the  tales  of  errant  Knighthood.  1663  Butler  Hud.  1.  i. 
21  Chief  of  Domestick  Knights  and  Errant,  Either  for 
Chartel  or  for  Warrant.  1813  Scott  Triertn.  1.  x,  He 
journey’d  like  errant  knight  the  while. 

b.  transf.  (often  as  pr.  pple.) :  Travelling,  roam¬ 
ing  (in  quest  of  adventure,  or  like  a  knight-errant). 
poet,  or  quasi-tmr/t. 

? a  1634  Chapman  &  Shirley  Sait  iv,  We  bee  no  Ladies 
errant.  1805  Wordsw.  Prelude  111.  (1850)  466  Boys  and 
youths  Forsook  their  homes,  .errant  in  the  quest  Of  Patron. 
1834  Sir  H.  Taylor  Artevelde  11.  v.  iii.  (1849)  256  Errant  for 
geste  and  enterprise.  1858  Mrs.  Olii-hant  Laird  of  Nor- 


law. I.  289  Thinking  of  that  ship,  or  of  the  sons  of  other 
mothers  who  were  errant  in  her.  1858  Sat.  Rev.  V.  61/2 
That  same  lady-errant  who,  etc. 

e.  That  is  in  the  spirit  of  a  knight-errant ;  also, 
with  notion  of  9,  erratic,  ‘  quixotic’. 

1822  B.  Cornwall  F.p.  to  Sir  y.  Lawrence  in  Misc. 
Poems ,  With  pleasure  which  rewards  mine  errant  pains. 
1874  T.  Hardy  Madding  Crosud  I.  xxviii.  306  Her  temerity 
in  such  an  errant  undertaking, 
t  2.  Pawn  errant  [OF.  paonnet  errant  (Rom. 
Rose) ]  :  in  chess,  a  travelling  pawn,  one  that  has 
been  advanced  from  its  original  square. 

c  1369  Chaucer  Det/ie  Blaunche  661  Fortune  seyde  .. 

1  mate  '  in  mid  pointe  of  ihe  chekkere  With  a  powne  erraunt. 

+  3.  Errant  Jew  [F r.  juif  errant\ :  the1  Wander¬ 
ing  Jew  ’ ;  in  quot.  transf. 

la  1400  Morte  Arth.  2895  Thus  es  fe  geante  for-juste,  that 
errawnte  Iewe. 

t  4.  In  the  designations  of  certain  English  legal 
functionaries :  bailiff-  errant  (see  Bailiff  4) 
[AF.  baillif  errant ,  14  Edw.  Ill,  st.  1.  c.  9]  ; 
justice  -  errant  [AF.  justice  -  erraunt,  Britton 
c  1  290  ;  in  Anglo-Lat.  always  justiciarius  itin- 
erans ],  a  justice  who  travels  on  circuit. 

1502  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)3  Our  lord  the  Kynge.  .shall 
not  assigne  Justicis  wythin  the  cite  ..  other  than  Justicis 
errauntis  to  the  tour  of  London,  etc.  1574  tr.  Littleton  s 
Tenures  105  a,  The  original  and  the  processe  were  sente 
beefore  Justices  errantes,  where  the  parties  came.  1641 
Termes  de  la  Ley  141  Justices  that  goe  circuit,  and  Bailiffes 
at  large,  .are  therefore  called  Justices  Errants  and  Bailiffes 
Errants. 

5.  Said  gen.  of  itinerant  functionaries,  offices,  or 
jurisdictions. 

1638  Penit.  Con/,  ix.  (1657)  292  Whether  every  errant 
Priest  is  so  furnished,  that  comes  unto  them  in  that  name? 
1874  Helps  Soc.  Press,  iv.  60  All  the  functionaries  of 
government  were  more  errant.  1887  Gore  in  Expositor 
June  417  We  find.. side  by  side  with.. the  local  ministry 
of  Bishops  and  Deacons,  a  still  general  or  errant  ministry. 

B.  sb.  A  knight-errant ;  one  who  travels  in  the 
manner  or  spirit  of  a  knight-errant. 

a  1643  W.  Cartwright  Lady  Errant  iv.  i.  (1651)  50  Truth 
is  the  essence  of  our  Order,  v/e  Who  are  errants  cannot  de¬ 
ceive  and  be.  1689  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  III.  309  Isaac 
[Vossius]  was  invited  thither  [to  Sweden]  by  the  heroic  and 
royal  errant.  1811  Shelley  in  Hogg  Life  I.  414  If  we  were 
errants,  you  should  have  the  tilting  all  to  yourself. 

II.  In  senses  of  Arrant  2-6. 

+  8.  In  phrase  thief  errant,  errant  ( arrant ) 
thief',  in  Chaucer,  the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers  ; 
subsequently,  a  notorious,  ‘common’  thief.  Obs. 
exc.  in  form  Arrant. 
c  1386-1822  [See  Arrant  2.] 

f  7.  Used  as  an  intensive  with  sbs.  of  reproachful 
sense  :  Thoroughgoing,  1  unmitigated  ’ :  see  Ar¬ 
rant  3,  3  b. 

i393_iS38  [see  Arrant  3].  1619  W.  Whately  Gods  Husb. 
i.  (1622)  76  Thou  art  an  errand  grosse  hypocrite.  1719  [see 
Arrant  3].  711720  Sheffield iDk.  Buckhm.)  Wks.  (1753) 

II.  131  Doing  a  thing  in  one  Parliament,  and  ordering  it 
to  be  no  precedent  to  another,  is  an  errant  bull.  1776  [see 
Arrant  3  b].  1840  Smart  says  that  errant  is  *  often  wrongly 
used  for  arrant '. 

+  8.  Without  opprobrious  sense:  Thorough, 
downright,  absolute,  unquestionable.  Obs. 

1644  Milton  A  reop.  (Arb.)  63  Protestants  and  professors, 
who  live  and  dye  in  as  errant  and  implicit  faith,  as  any  lay 
Papist  of  Loretto.  7:1698  Locke  Cond.  Underst.  (1781)  20  A 
country  gentleman  who.  .can  away  with  no  company  whose 
discourse  goes  beyond  what  claret  and  dissoluteness  inspire. 
To  such  a  one  truly  an  ordinary  coffee-house  gleaner  is  an 
errant  statesman.  1703  Mrs.  Centlivre  Love's  Contriv.  v, 

I  shall  become  as  errant  a  husband  as  you’d  wish.  1710 
Cromwell  Let.  5  Nov.  in  Pope's  Wks.  V.  99  He  is  so  errant 
a  whig,  that  he  strains  even  beyond  his  author,  in  his  passion 
for  liberty. 

f  b.  as pred.  ’Unquestionable. 

1653  Hales  Brevis  Disq.  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  333  Unless 
we  take  that  for  errant  which  is  in  question.  .Whether  the 
Pope  he  the  infallible  Judg  of  Controversies. 

III.  Straying,  wandering,  erring. 

9.  Astray,  wandering,  roving;  straying  from  the 
proper  course  or  place ;  having  no  fixed  course. 

(In  first  quot.  used  as  a  mere  pple.) 

14..  Circumcision  in  Tutidale  s  Vis.  (1843)  97  To  bryng 
the  lost  schepe  ageyn.  .That  was  erraunt  ydyl  and  in  vayne. 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  iii.  viii.  6  A  shady  glade  . .  to  her 
reveald  By  errant  Sprights,  but  from  all  men  conceald. 
1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <$•  Cr.  1.  iii.  9  As  knots.  .Infect  the  sound 
Pine,  and  diuerts  his  Graine  Tortiue  and  erant  from  his 
course  of  growth.  771720  Sheffield  (Dk.  Buckhm.  1  Wks. 
(1753)  II.  7  The  Lord  Rochester  at  the  place  appointed,  who 
. .  brought  an  errant  life-guard  man.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth 
xix,  When  he  has  seen  the  errant  damsel  safe  home,  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  claim  his  reward.  1861  Temple  &  Trevor 
T annhd user  2 1  With  errant  foot  He  wander’d  on  to  Horsel. 
1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  11.  vi,  With  an  errant  motion  of  his 
hands  as  if  he  could  have  tom  himself. 

+  b.  Said  of  the  planets  (L.  stellx  errantes 
=  Gr.  aorepfs  ir\avTjTcu )  as  opposed  to  the  fixed 
stars.  Obs. 

1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whis.  146  Astronomers  that  can  foretell 
eventes . .  By  errant  pianettes  &  by  fixed  starres.  1646  Sir  T. 
Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  xii.  210  There  are  just  seven  Planets 
or  errant  Starres  in  the  lower  orbs  of  heaven.  1646  G.  Daniel 
Poems  Wks.  1878  I.  17  Tis  but  her  Errant  motion*,  Hee, 
the  Same  Light,  to  the  world,  [i860  Emerson  Cond.  Life 
viii.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  428  He  heard  a  voice  none  else  could 
hear  From  centred  and  from  errant  sphere.] 
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f  c.  In  the  classification  of  diseases  ;  —  Erratic. 
1621  Burton  Ana t.  Mel.  1.  i.  x.  ii,  Diseases.  .Errant, 
Fixed,  Simple,  etc. 

10.  Erring  in  opinion,  conduct,  etc.  ;  deviating 
from  the  correct  standard. 

1609  G.  Chapman  End  Learn,  in  Farr  S.  P.  Jas.  I  (1848) 
253  Skill,  that  doth  produce  But  tearmes  and  tongues,  and 
parroting  of  arte,  Without  that  powre  to  rule  the  errant 
part.  1676  Evelyn  Diary  6  Sept.,  The  famous  beauty  and 
errant  lady  the  Dutchesse  of  Mazarine.  1881  G.  F.  Watts 
in  19/7/  Cent.  Mar.  452  Correcting  errant  taste  in  dress. 
1883  Brit.  Q.  Rev.  July  4  To  counteract  an  errant  condition 
by  another  condition  which  is  itself  errant. 

b.  Used  as  sb .  rare. 

1839  J.  Rogers  A  ntipopopr.  vi.  219  Oh  lunacy,  insanity, 
madness.  .Oh  papal  errant,  how  great  is  your  error  !.  .how 
ridiculous  your  creed  ! 

E’rrant,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec.]  intr.  To 
travel  abroad  (like  a  knight  errant). 

1807  Sir  R. Wilson  Jrnl.  14  Nov., The  British  soldier,  .has 
the  advantage  of  erranting  for  his  service.  He  seeks  his 
glory  abroad. 

Erranteer,  var.  of  Errandeer. 

1736  in  Bailey. 

t  Errantic,  cl.  Obs.  [f.  Errant  a.  +  -ic.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  knights  errant. 

So  Errantical  a. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  in.  ii.  73  Presented  ten  thou¬ 
sand  whirlygigs,  Windmils,  and  Turne-pikes  to  his  erran- 
tick  soule.  Ibid.  iv.  xxv.  283  They  have  been  rid  many 
hundred  of  more  then  errantick  miles.  1612  Shelton  Quix. 
1.  1.  vii .  47  The  erranticall  Knighthood  ought  to  bee  againe 
renewed.  1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  1.  viii.  29  For  Sancho 
having  now  two  capacities,  the  one  personall,  and  the  other 
Squire  erranticall,  etc.  Ibid.  11.  v.  57  For  the  Don  ..  sets 
her  out  in  her  erranticall  titles. 

Errantly  (e'rantli),  adv.  [f.  Errant  a.  +  -ly2.] 
Wanderingly,  at  random;  without  definite  purpose. 

1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  (1858)  168  Into  how  many  strange 
shapes,  of  Superstition  and  Fanaticism,  does  it  not  ten¬ 
tatively  and  errantly  cast  itself.  1859  Charnb.  Jrnl.  XI.  349 
The  images  flit,  .so  errantly  and  transiently. 

E'rrantness.  -  rare [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  state  or  fact  of  being  errant. 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio',  Errantness,  wandering  faculty. 

Errantry  crantri).  [f.  Errant  +  -ry.]  The 
condition  of  being  errant ;  the  condition  of  a 
knight-errant ;  conduct  or  notions  characteristic  of 
a  knight-errant.  See  also  Knight-errantry. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  1.  i.  2  As  appeares  by  his  Er¬ 
rantry,  which  is  but  a  neater  word  for  wandring.  1661  K. 
W.  Con/.  Charac.  (i860)  20  He  sends  so  many  St.  Georges 
to  an  eternal  errantry  never  to  returne  to  his  burnt  bottometh 
pocked.  1733  Fielding  Quix.  1.  v,  I  should  not  have  fol¬ 
lowed  his  errantries  so  long.  1825  A.  W.  Fonblanque  in 
West.  Review  IV.  398  Sheridan’s  part  in  this  affray  was 
considered  by  the  shrewder  observers  as  a  ridiculous  piece 
of  errantry.  1881  Duffield  Don  Quix.  Pref.  35  On  the 
return  home  from  their  errantries. 

+  Errantship.  Obs.  {nonce-wd.)  [f.  Errant 
sb.  +  -ship.]  The  personality  of  a  (knight-)  errant. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  xix.  265  When  Maritornes 
and  his  Errant-ship  were  imbracing. 

Errata :  see  Erratum. 
t  Errat  e.  Obs.  Anglicized  f.  Erratum. 

1548  Hall  Chron.  (1809)  Introd.  12  For  what  young  man 
. .  when  he  cometh  to  more  ripenes  of  yeres.  .doth  not  amend 
and  change  into  better,  his  old  errates  and  wanton  actes. 
1654  Vilvain  Epit.  Ess.  Pref.  B.  iv.  b,  Verses  with  sundry 
Errats  are  distended. 

Erratic  (ene'tik),  a.  and  sb.  Forms:  4  er- 
ratike,  -tyk,  6  erratik,  -tycke,  7  erratique, 
7-8  erratick(e,  6-  erratic,  [ad.  L.  erratic-us9 
f.  err  are  to  wander,  Err.  Cf.  Fr.  erratique.'] 

A.  Wandering;  prone  to  wander. 

1.  First  used  in  certain  special  applications : 

+  a.  Erratic  star :  a  planet.  Obs. 
c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  1824  He  saw  with  full  avise- 
ment  The  erratike  sterres,  herkening  armonie.  1413  Lydg. 
Pilgr.  Saivlev.  i.  70  The  seuene  name  couthe  planetes,  that 
ben  cleped  of  clerkes  sterres  erratiks.  1549  Coinpl.  Scot.  vi. 
(1873)  47  Cosmaghraphie.  .sal  declair  the  mouyng.  .of  the 
stern  is  fixt,  and  sternis  erratic.  1655  60  Stanley  Hist. 
Philos.  (1701)  187/2  The  Erratick  [stars]  are  seven.  1774  J. 
Bryant  Mythol.  II.  32  If. .  these,  .stones  related  to  the  seven 
erratic  bodies  in  our  spheres  [i.  e.  the  planets]. 

b.  Said  of  pains,  or  diseases  which  are  not 
fixed,  but  move  from  one  part  to  another,  as  gout, 
rheumatism,  etc. 

1547  Boorde  Brev.  Health  cxlviii.  54  The  Erratycke  and 
commyxt  fever.  1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  178  Materiall  cause 
of  all  erratick  pains.  1725  N.  Robinson  Th.  Physick.  154 
Costiveness,  succeeded  with  a  slow  Erratic  Fever.  1748 
tr.  Vegetius  D  is  temp.  Horses  12  This  Ailment,  because  it 
is  erratick,  all  of  a  sudden  removes  to  the  other  foot. 

t  c.  Erratic  Poppy  :  transl.  L .  papaver  err aticum 
(Pliny),  identified  by  Eng.  writers  with  the  Wild 
or  Corn  Poppy  ( Papaver  Rhocas). 

1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anitn.  $  Min.  193  Endive,  roses,  and 
erratick  poppies.  1672  Jordan  London  Triumph,  in  Heath 
Grocers'  Comp.  (1869)494  A  wreath  about  her  head,  consisting 
of  variety  of  grain  . .  intermingled  with  . .  erratick  Poppies. 

+  2.  Wandering  from  place  to  place ;  vagrant ; 
nomadic.  Obs. ;  shading  off  into  4. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Erratique ,  that  wanders  or  creeps 
this  way  and  that  way.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xii.  74  Through 
the  vast  waves  the  dreadful  wonders  move,  Hence  named 
Erratic  by  the  gods  above.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  141 
F  10  When  fortune  did  not  favour  my  erratick  industry,  I 


gleaned  jests  at  home.  1757  Burke  Abridgm.  Eng.  Hist. 
Wks.  X.  539  This  erratick  justice  [when  the  courts  travelled 
with  the  kings]  must  have  been  productive  of  infinite  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  litigants.  1808  Pike  Sources  Mississ.  11.  175 
Those  savages  although  erratic  must  remain  long  enough 
in  one  position  to  cultivate  this  grain.  1816  Scott  Old 
Mort.  Introd.,  No  entreaty  could  induce  him  to  alter  his 
erratic  way  of  life.  1816  G.  S.  Faber  Orig.  Pagan  Idol. 

1 1.  220  At  this  period  Delos  was  supposed  to  have  floated  in 
an  erratic  state  on  the  surface  of  the  waters. 

b.  Biol . 

1857  Wood  Com.  Obj.  Sea-shorc  99  They  are  rather  mi¬ 
gratory  in  their  habits,  but  not  erratic,  for  they  seem  to  go 
over  the  same  course  week  after  week.  1871  T.  R.  Jones 
Anirn.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  286  The  first  period  of  their  existence, 
during  which  they  lead  an  erratic  life,  then  closes. 

3.  Erratic  blocks,  boulders ,  in  Gcol. :  stray 
masses  of  rock,  foreign  to  the  surrounding  strata, 
that  have  been  transported  from  their  original  site, 
apparently  by  glacial  action. 

a 1828  W.  Phillips  Treat.  Gcol.  (Humble),  The  magnitude 
of  the  transported  rocks  is  such  as  to  deserve  the  name  of 
erratic  blocks.  1849  Murchison  Siluria  i.  (1867)  19  To  the 
unskilled  eye  Russia  presents  only  monotonous  undulations, 
chiefly  covered  by  mud,  sand,  and  erratic  blocks.  1859 
Darwin  Orig.  Spec.  xii.  (1873)  330  Erratic  boulders  and 
scored  rocks  plainly  reveal  a  former  cold  period.  1871 
Tyndall  Fragm.  Sc.  (ed.  6)  I.  viii.  270  We  crossed  Creag 
Dhubh,  and  examined  the  erratic  blocks  upon  its  sides. 

4.  Irregular  or  uncertain  in  movement ;  having 
no  fixed  course. 

1841  Catlin  N.  A  tner.  Ind.  (1844)  II.  xlvii.  97  My  erratic 
wanderings.  1854  Moseley  Astron.  lxxviii.  (ed.  4)  218  The 
attraction  of  Jupiter,  .upon  this  erratic  comet.  1879  G.  W. 
Cable  Old  Creole  Days  150  Short  remnants  of  the  wind  now 
and  then  came  down  the  narrow  street  in  erratic  puffs. 

5.  Irregular  or  eccentric  in  conduct,  habit,  or 
opinion. 

1841  Disraeli  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  623  The  genius  of  Dee 
was  as  erratic  as  the  course  of  life  he  shortly  fell  into.  1876 
M.  Davies  U north.  Lond.  23  To  gather  up  those  erratic 
spirits  that  now  stand  aloof  from  any  religious  school.  1885 
Miss  Br addon  Wy llard's  Weird  I.  17  He  did  not  appear 
at  luncheon,  but  . .  he  is  always  erratic. 

B.  sb. 

1.  An  erratic  person :  +  a.  A  vagabond  (obs.). 
b.  One  who  is  eccentric  in  modes  of  action,  etc. 

1623  Cockeram,  Erratickc,  a  Rogue.  1669  Gale  Crt. 
Gentiles  1.  11.  iii.  35  Euripides  cals  the  Bacchic  Priests  . . 
Erratics,  or  wanderers.  1816  G.  S.  Faber  Orig.  Pagan 
Idol.  III.  340  The  canonized  erratic  vouchsafed  to  inform 
Eadmer  that  he  disapproved  of  returning  to  his  old  station. 
1835  Frasers  Mag.  XII.  274  It  is  ..  only  by  following  the 
erratics  through  their  concentric  courses  that  we  can  trace 
out  the  manifold  ways  and  vices  of  man. 

f  2.  An  erratic  star,  a  planet.  Obs.  rare. 

1714  Derham  Astro-Theol.  11.  ii.  (1769)  74  Our  Sun  doth 
[warm]  the  erraticks  encompassing  it. 

3.  Gcol.  An  erratic  block. 

1849  Murchison  Siluria  xx.  505  The  huge  erratics  of  the 
later  cold  period.  1882  Dawkins  in  Nature  XXVI.  436 
Icebergs,  melting  as  they  passed  southwards,  deposited  . . 
erratics. 

b.  Comb. 

1881  G.  M.  Dawson  in  Nature  XXIII.  281  The  drift- 
covered  and  erratic-strewn  character  of  the  country. 

Erratical  (erse*tikal),  a.  Scsb.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.] 

1.  Wandering. 

1620  Bp.  Hall  Hon.  Mar.  Clergy  200  This  man’s  wit 
wanders  with  his  erraticall  synode.  1646  J.  Maine  Agst. 
False  Prop h.  31  Those  erraticall,  uncertain,  wandring  night- 
fires  . .  which  shine  only  to  lead  Travellers  out  of  the  way. 
1650  Fuller  Pisgah  iv.  ii.  20  The  Midianites  especially  led 
erraticall  lives.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

2.  f  a.  Deviating  from  a  given  type.  b.  Guided 
by  no  rule,  capricious,  irregular,  strange. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  vi.  95  And  therefore 
come  not  forth  in  generations  erraticall,  or  different  from 
each  other.  1698  W.  Chilcot  Evil  Thoughts  iv.  (1851)  48 
Unhappy  conjunctions  oftentimes  prove  the  consequence  of 
such  erratical  motions.  1854  Ruskin  Two  Paths  ii.  70  And 
enough  bad  teaching,  to  bring  out  very  erratical  results. 

+  B.  sb.  =  Erratic  B.  2.  Obs. 

1647  Lilly  Chr.  Astrol.  clxxxv.  796  Were  the  scurvy 
position  of  b  in  S3  seconded  with  other  malignant  positures 
of  the  Errat icals. 

Hence  Erra  tically  adv.,  in  an  erratic  manner ; 
irregularly,  capriciously.  Erra  ticalness. 

1613  M.  Ridley  Magn.  Bodies  99  Varieth  their  direction 
diversely,  and  erratically.  1775  in  Ash.  1861  Wilson  & 
Geikie  Mem.  E.  Forbes  xii.  427  The  remainder  of  this  year 
was  spent  somewhat  erratically.  1862  Lytton  Str.  Story 
I.  166  The  needle  stirred,  indeed,  but  erratically.  1884  H. 
Sturmey  Tricyclist' s  Indispcns.  Ann.  12  The  machine  is 
made  to  steer  very  erratically.  1730  6  Bailey  (folio',  Er¬ 
raticalness ,  wandring  faculty. 

t  Erratile,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  erratilis,  f. 
err  are.]  a.  Of  a  star  :  Wandering,  b.  Erro¬ 
neous,  mistaken. 

1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  66  To  . .  note  all  the  stars  (both 
fixed  and  erratile)  under  which  one  is  born,  and  that  with¬ 
out  any  errour  or  erratile  apprehension  in  himself. 

t  Erration.  Obs.—  °  [ad.  L.  errdtion-em ,  n.  of 
action  f.  err  are  to  wander.] 

1623  Cockeram,  Erration ,  a  wandring  to  and  fro.  1730  6 
in  Bailey  (folio).  1832  in  Webster. 

Erratum  (er<?i*t£in)»  PI.  errata,  [a.  L.  erra¬ 
tum,  neut.  pa.  pple.  of  errdre :  see  Err.] 

1.  An  error  in  writing  or  printing  ;  chiefly ,  an 
error  noted  in  a  list  of  corrections  attached  to  a 
printed  book. 


1589  Marjrrel.  Epit.  G  b,  Errata,  or  faults  escaped.  1632 
Quarles  Div.  Fancies  iv.  xxxv.  (1660)  151  The  World’s 
a  Book  . .  'Tis  falsly  printed,  though  divinely  penn’d,  And 
all  th’ Errata  will  appear  at  th’ end.  1691  Norris  Pract. 
Disc.  247  God  ..  upon  a  Solemn  Review  of  his  Works  .. 
found  not  one  Erratum  in  the  whole  Book  of  Nature.  1714 
Sped.  No.  579  F  1  The  Company  of  Stationers  ..  made  a 
very  remarkable  Erratum  or  Blunder  in  one  of  their  Edi¬ 
tions  [of  the  Bible].  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  I.  Pref., 
The  long  Catalogue  of  errata  that  disfigures  this  work. 
6-1817  Hogg  'Pales  Sp  Sk.  II.  234  An  erratum  to  a  volume. 
1824  J.  Johnson  Typogr.  II.  vi.  142  The  errata  are  put  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  body  of  the  work,  or  at  the  end  of  it. 
1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  p.  vii,  I  have  inserted  as  cor¬ 
rections  under  the  head  of  errata, 
b.  trails/. 

1771  Franklin  Autobiog.  Wks.  1840  I.  26  This  I  therefore 
reckon  one  of  the  first  errata  of  my  life. 

2.  a.  Like  other  plurals  in  -a,  errata  often 
appears  in  1 7-1 8th  c.  with  the  addition  of  -s  or  -es 
without  alteration  of  sense,  b.  At  the  same  period, 
errata  occurs  as  a  sing.,  —  ‘  list  of  errata  ’,  and  in 
that  sense  takes  - es  in  pi. 

a.  1644  Quarles  Sheph.  Orac.  xi,  Hee’s  a  page  Fill’d 
with  Errata’s  of  the  present  age.  1678  Yng.  Mans  Call. 
53  Look  back  upon  time  past . .  that  the  former  errata’s  and 
miscarriages  of  life  may  be  henceforth  corrected.  1727  Swift 
Further  A cc.  E.  Curll,  Resolved,  That  a  number  of  effec¬ 
tive  errata’s  be  raised  out  of  Pope’s  Homer. 

b  1635  T.  Lambarde  To  Rdr.  in  W.  Lambarde' s  Ar- 
chcion ,  Those  that. . swallow  the  Errours  for  Errataes.  1650 
Earl  Monm.  tr .Senault' sfllan  become  Guilty  A.  4  a,  I  have 
made  an  Amends  by  printing  an  Errata.  1659  Heylin  Ex- 
amen  Hist.  II.  150  Such  Misnomers  are  so  frequent  in  him, 
as  might  make  a  sufficient  Errata  at  the  end  of  his  History. 
1663  Gerbier  Counsel  105  The  Errataes  at  the  end  of  books. 

3.  attrib.  in  pi. 

a  1852  Moore  Devil  among  Schol.  35  In  whom  the  dear 
errata  column  Is  the  best  page  in  all  the  volume  ! 

Erraunt,  obs.  form  of  Errant. 

Erre,  var.  of  Arr,  Obs.,  wound,  scar. 
a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xxxvii.  5  Myn  erres  . .  hat  is  j?c 
wondes  of  my  synnes.  c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  265 
Shewing  his  woundes  errys.  1562  Bulleyn  Bk.  Simples 
14  a,  Anoint  the  faces  of  children,  that  haue  the  small 
Pockes,  when  the  said  Pockes  be  ripe,  to  kepe  them  from 
pittes  or  erres. 

Erre,  var.  of  Irre,  Obs.,  wrath. 

c  1450  Myrc  1225  Hast  thow  had  enuye  and  erre  To  hym 
that  was  thyn  ouer  herre. 

Erred  (5id),  ppl.  a.  rare.  [f.  Err  +  -edL] 
Used  erroneously ;  misapplied. 

1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  ix.  xlix.  (1612)  226  Catholiques 
(that  erred  name  doth  please  the  Papists). 

+  E’rres.  Obs.  pi.  [a.  OF.  erres  pi. :  see  Arles.] 
Earnest-money ;  an  earnest. 

c  1425  Leg.  Rood  (1871)  217  To  bye  hys  chaffare  child 
payed  erres. 

1  E  rrevous,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  erre,  Ikre, 
anger,  after plentevous,  bountevous,  etc.]  "Wrathful. 

a  1420  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  84  Alle  his  angre  and 
his  erreuous  [printed  errenous]  talent  Refray nede  he. 

Errhine  (e'raiiU,  sb.  (and  a.)  Med.  Also  7 
errhin.  [ad.  mod.L.  errhinum,  ad.  Gr.  eppiv-ov,  f. 
Iv  in  +  piv  nostril.  Cf.  Fr.  errhin  adj.] 

1.  ‘  A  medicine  which  when  applied  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  increases  the  natural  secre¬ 
tions  and  produces  sneezing  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  1631  §  38  Powders  . .  (which  the  Phy- 
sitians  call  Errhines)  put  into  the  Nose,  draw  Flegine,  and 
water  from  the  Head.  1634  T.  Johnson  tr.  Parey’s  Chirurg. 
xxvi.  xxxv.  (1678)  654  Drie  Errhines  are  to  be  blown  into 
the  nose  with  a  pipe  or  quill.  1710  T.  Fuller  Pharm. 
Extemp.  1 51  Errhines  are  to  be  us’d  cheefly  in  the  Morning. 
1875  H.  Wood  Thcrap.  (1879)  557. 

J*  2.  A  plug  of  lint  steeped  in  such  a  medicine 
for  insertion  in  the  nose.  Obs. 

[1611  Cotgr.,  Errhine,  a  tent-like  medicine  applyed  vnto, 
or  put  into,  the  nose,  etc.]  1601  Holland  Pliny ,  Explan. 
Words  of  Art,  Errhines  be  deuises  made  like  tents,  sharper 
at  one  end  than  the  other,  to  bee  put  vp  into  the  nose.  1758 
J.  S.  Lc  Dran's  Observ.  Surg.  (1771)  *149,  I  hooked  it  with 
an  Errhine,  and  divided  the  Skin  with  a  Bistoury. 

3.  as  adj.  Having  the  action  of  an  errhine  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.). 

1876  Harley  Mat.  Med.  380  Externally  it  is  rubefacient 
and  errhine. 

Erring  (a*rii]),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Errl-ing1.]  The 
action  of  the  verb  Err  ;  dan  instance  of  the  same, 
a  fault. 

1483  Gath.  Afigl.  1 17  An  Errynge,  errat  us,  error.  1649 
H.  Lawrencf:  Some  Consid.  38  Two  sorts  of  errings. 
1654  E.  Johnson  Wond.-ivrkg.  Provid.  175  Yet  have  they 
their  errings  as  well  as  others.  1699  Pomfret  Lave  Triumph, 
over  Reason,  There’s  no  erring  twice  in  Love  and  War. 
1727  Hartf.  To  Pr.  Orange  (R.),  Isis,  whose  erring  on  the 
modest  side  Th’ unkind  and  ignorant  mistake  for  pride. 

Erring  vs'rig),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Erii  v.  +  -ing2.] 
That  errs  in  senses  of  the  vb. :  f  wandering,  roam¬ 
ing  {obs.)  ;  deviating  from  the  right  or  intended 
course,  missing  the  mark ;  that  is  in  error,  or 
commits  errors  in  opinion  or  conduct. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xiii.  1  Delite  of  synn  egges 
errand  men  to  ween  God  noght  to  be.  <  1400  Lay  Folks 
Mass-bk.  App.  v.  394  As  an  Errynge  pylgrym  in  the  ser- 
uyse  of  the  myghty  and  dredful  god  of  loue,  how  many 
perylous  passages  and  wayes  that  I  ha  passyd  by.  1602 
Shaks.  Ham.  1.  i.  154  Th’  extrauagant,  and  erring  Spirit, 
byes  To  his  Confine.  1623  Wiiitbournk  New/oundlatul 
Pref*  14  This  Ship  was  intercepted  by  an  English  erring 
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Captainc.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  lit.  xlii.  315  Danger  . . 
may  arise  to  Religion,  by  the  Subjects  tolerating  of  an  . . 
Erring  Prince,  etc.  1697  Dryden  Etieid  (T.),  He  all  those 
erring  parts  described  so  well,  That  Theseus  conquer’d, 
and  the  monster  fell.  1715  20  Pope  Iliad  v.  24  His  sound¬ 
ing  spear,  Which  . .  spent  in  empty  air  its  erring  force. 
1836  J.  Gilbert  Chr.  Atonetn.  ii.  (1852)  39  Still  to  erring, 
wilful  man,  the  way  to  life  is  strait.  1875  Jowett  Plato 
led.  2)  I.  173  The  erring  act  which  is  done  without  know¬ 
ledge  is  one  in  ignorance. 

t  b.  Erring  star  —  planet.  Obs. 

c  1449  Pf.cock  Rcpr.  v.  i.  480  Erring  sterris.  1647  H. 
More  Song  of  Soul  it.  lit.  in.  xv,  So  doth  the  Earth  one  of 
the  erring  Seven  Wheel  round  the  fixed  sunne.  1697  Dry¬ 
den  Virg.  (J .),  Fix’d  and  erring  stars  dispose  their  influence. 

Erringly  (5-riqli),  adv.  ff.  prec.  +  -ly^.]  In 
an  erring  manner,  in  the  senses  of  the  verb. 

1815  Wordsw.  li  h.  Doc  Ded.,  He  serves  the  Muses  err- 
ingly  and  ill,  Whose  aim  is  pleasure  light  and  fugitive.  1835 
New  Monthly  Mag.  XLIV.  69  That  army,  like  a  rudderless 
bark,  floats  erringly.  1841  DTshaeli  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  131 
A  standard  from  which  the  prevalent  style  of  its  contempo¬ 
raries  has  erringly  diverged. 

Erriwig,  -wiggle,  dial,  form  of  Earwig  sb. 

1830  Forby  Nor/.  #  Suffolk  Voc.  106  Erriwiggle,  an 
earwig.  1879  Miss  Jackson  Shropsh .  Word-bk.  134  Looks 
like  a  throttled  erriwig. 

Erronecrsity.  ?  nonce-wd.  [f.  Erroneous,  after 
the  analogy  of  curiosity ,  etc.]  =  Erroneousness. 

1840  New  Monthly  Mag .  LIX.  501  All  his  opinions,  .were 
founded  on  ‘  erroneosity  ’. 

Erroneous  (erJu-nfos).  Forms:  4-7  erro- 
nious(e,  5-6  erronyous(e,  (5  arronious,  ero- 
nyous,  6  erreoneous,  ironyos,  7  erroneus),  4- 
erroneous.  [?  ad.  OF.  erroneus ,  f.  L.  erroneus 
(whence  mod.F.  errone)  vagrant,  wandering  (post¬ 
class.  also  i  erroneous’),  f.  erron-cm  vagabond,  f. 
errdre  to  wander  ;  see  -ous.] 

+  1.  Wandering,  roving;  moving  aimlessly,  va¬ 
grant.  Also  quasi-tfrfo.  Obs. 

146c  Capgrave  Citron.  252  The  bischoppis  . .  opened  no 
mouth  to  berk  ageyn  these  erroneous  doggis,  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  vn.  20  On  th’  Aleian  Field  I  fall  Erroneous,  there  to 
wander  and  forlorne.  1704  Newton  Optics  (1721)  91  This 
Circle,  by  being  placed  here,  stopped  much  of  the  Erro¬ 
neous  Light,  a  l’j'j'j  Fawkes  tr.  Halley's  Eulogy  on  Newton , 
With  what  proportion’d  force  The  Moon  impels,  erroneous 
in  her  course,  The  refluent  main. 

f  b.  Straying  from  the  proper  course.  Obs.  rare. 

1731  Arbuthnot  Aliments  165  An  erroneous  Circulation 
(that  is,  when  the  Blood  strays  into  the  Vessels  destin’d  to 
carry  Serum  or  Lymph). 

+  2.  Straying  from  the  path  of  right  or  virtue, 
morally  faulty,  criminal.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  11.  v.  90  What  Stragems?  how 
fell?  how  Butcherly?  Erreoneous,  mutinous,  and  vnnaturall. 
1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  55  The  Prophet  used  to  lay 
this  stone  on  the  shoulders  of  the  erronious.  1777  Dodd 
in  Boswell  Johnson  (1848)  542  My  life  for  some  few  unhappy 
years  has  been  dreadfully  erroneous,  a  1797  H.  Walpole 
Mem.  Geo.  II  (1845)  I.  vii.  95  The  probability  was,  that 
himself  had  been  erroneous.  1819  Byron  Juan  m.  xii,  Shut 
The  book  which  treats  of  this  erroneous  pair. 

+  3.  Straying  from  the  ways  of  wisdom  or  pru¬ 
dence  ;  under  the  influence  of  error,  misguided. 
Obs.  or  arch. 

15x2  Act  4  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  19  Pream.,  The  seid  Frensche 
kyng  . .  abydyng  in  his  . .  erronyous  mynde.  1526  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  55  He  . .  sleeth  by  confessyon  the 
wormes  of  the  scrupulous  and  erronyous  conscience.  1594 
Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  1.  iv.  200  Erroneous  Vassals.  1640  Loud. 
Petit,  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1692)  I.  94  The  great  en- 
crease  of  . .  Ignorant  and  Erroneous  Men  in  the  Ministry. 
1684  Bunyan  Pilgr.  11.  64  marg .,  ’Tis  difficult  getting  of 
good  Doctrine  in  erroneous  Times.  1685  Baxter  Paraphr. 
N.  T.  (1701)  Matt.  vi.  22  If  thy  judgment  then  be  blind 
which  must  guide  thee,  what  a  miserable  erroneous  wretch 
wilt  thou  be.  1759  Goldsmith  Miscell.  Wks.{  1837)  III.  246 
Leibnitz,  .being  very  erroneous  himself,  cannot  be  expected 
to  have  bequeathed  precision  to  his  followers.  1775  J ohnson 
Tax.  no  Tyr.  87  That  erroneous  clemency.  1810  Crabbe 
Borough  xx,  And  should  have  strengthened  an  erroneous 
heart.  1829  Southey  Sir  T.  More  I.  133  He  who  shows 
himself  grievously  erroneous  upon  one  important  point  must 
look  to  have  his  opinions  properly  distrusted  upon  others. 

absol. 

1601  Cornwallyes  Ess.  ii.  xxix.  (1631)  42  He  will  never 
instruct  the  erronious  for  a  frowning  reply  quailes  him. 
1649  Alcoran  188  God  prolongeth  the  life  of  the  erroneous. 

4.  Of  doctrines,  opinions,  statements,  etc.  :  Con¬ 
taining  errors ;  of  the  nature  of  error ;  incorrect, 
mistaken,  wrong. 

c  1400  Test.  Love  1.  277/2  See  ye  not  everie  wight  that  to 
these  erronious  opinions  were  assentaunt.  1494  Fabyan 
Chron.  vn.  539  [The]  erronyouse  opynyons  of  y°  sayd  heresy 
[Wyclifs].  c  1530  More  Aus7u.  Frith  Wks.  (1557)  833/1  A 
letter  of  sir  Thomas  More  knight  impugning  the  erroniouse 
wryting  of  John  Frith  agaynst  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the 
aulter.  1556  Chron.  Gr.  Friars  (1852)  63  What  an  ironyos 
oppynyone  is  this  unto  the  leye  pepulle.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  X.  969  How  little  weight  my  words  with  thee  can 
find,  Found  so  erroneous.  1711  J.  Greenwood  Eng.  Gram. 
246  Mr.  Ray  says  this  spelling  is  erroneous  and  that,  ./lood 
and  blood  ..  ought  to  be  written  find ,  bind.  1757  Burke 
Abridgm.  Eng.  Hist.  Wks.  u842>  II.  529  His  astronomy  is 
.  .imperfect  and  grossly  erroneous.  1822  Imison  Sc.  Art 
II.  2  But  modern  chemistry  has  shown  that  this  was  an 
erroneous  supposition.  1845  Budd  pis.  Liver  53  The 
erroneous  impression  that  abscesses  exist  in  the  liver  only. 

b.  Of  a  legal  proceeding:  Faulty  in  law,  irre¬ 
gular;  chiefly,  vitiated  by  ‘error’  in  the  technical 
sense  :  'see  Error  4  c. 


1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII ,  c.  59  Pream.,  For  so  muche  as 
the  same  utlagarie  is  arronious.  1601-2  Fulbecke  1st  Pt. 
Parall.  58  Otherwise  the  iudgment  is  erronious.  1818  Cruise 
Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  100  The  same  lands  were  granted  to  two 
different  persons,  which  was  repugnant  and  erroneous.  1848 
Wharton  Law  Lex  226/2  Any  matter  appearing  on  the 
face  of  the  record,  which  shews  the  judgment  to  be  erro¬ 
neous. 

Erroneously  (erJu-nfesli),^/^.  [f.  Erroneous 
+  -LY  -.]  In  an  erroneous  manner  :  f  a.  In  an 
erratic  or  wandering  manner,  b.  In  a  misguided 
manner,  under  the  influence  of  error,  c.  Other¬ 
wise  than  is  the  fact ;  incorrectly. 

a.  1528  Roy  Sat.  (1845)  111  We  wander  in  darcknes  With 
out  light  erroniously. 

b.  1512  Act  4  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  19  Pream.,  Erronyously 
defendyng  and  maynteynyng  his  seid  obstynate  opynyons. 
1655  Fuller  Ch.-Hist.  1.  2  They  who  erroneously  conceive  | 
one  God  too  little,  will  find  two  too  many.  1726  7  Swift 
Gulliver  (J.),  I.  .conceived  it,  perhaps,  erroneously,  rather 
to  be  rigorous  than  gentle.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
IV.  330  They  erroneously  imagined  that  there  was  an  exact 
analogy  between,  etc. 

C.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  11.  xliv.  203  This  fiowre  is  called 
Aflodillus  . .  but  very  erroniously.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  111.  xviii.  153  If  vision  . .  receive  its  objects 
erroneously,  [it  is  called]  Hallucination.  1675  Ogilby  Brit. 

17  Itiscomputed,  but  erroneously,  mid- way  between  Durham 
and  Newcastle.  1751  Johnson  Idler  No.  100  IP  1  Which 
produce  very  mischievous  mistakes  when  they  are  erron¬ 
eously  interpreted.  1879  J.  Grant  in  Cassell's  Techn. 
Educ.  IV.  382/2  Hitherto  been  set  down  most  erroneously 
in  all  maps. 

Erroneousness  (erou'nibsnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  erroneous. 

1624  A.  Wotton  Runnc /rom  Rome  68,  I  haue  alreadie. . 
discouered  and  proued  the  erroneousnesse  of  the  faith  of 
that  Church.  1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  1.  iii.  391  The 
Erroneousness  of  the  Judgment  in  Children  and  Idiots.  1818 
Hallam  Mid.  Ages  (1872)  III.  299  The  erroneousness  of 
this  religion.  1854  Toulm.  Smith  Parish  (1857)  11,  I  shall 
show  the  erroneousness  of  the  . .  notion. 

J’ E’rronist.  Obs.  rare ~l .  [f.  L.  erron-em  vaga¬ 
bond  (cf.  Erroneous)  +  -ist.]  ?A  teacher  of 
false  doctrine. 

1654  E.  Johnson  Wonder-wrkg.  Provid.  98  These  Er- 
ronists.  .Cry  out  against  a  learned  Presbitery. 

Error  (e*iui).  Forms  :  4  erur,  errur(e,  4,  6 
erroure,  4-8  err  our,  (4-5  arrour,  -owre,  er- 
rowre,  5-6  errore,  6  erore),  4-  error,  [a.  OF. 
error ,  errur ,  err  our  (mod.Fr.  erreur)  =  Pr.  and 
Sp.  error ,  It.  errore L.  error-em,  f.  errdre  to 
wander,  Err.  (Some  of  the  early  forms  may  be 
due  to  the  influence  of  OF.  erreiire  Lat.  type 
*erraluram). 

Down  to  the  end  of  the  18th  c.  the  prevailing  form  was 
errour ,  which  is  the  form  given  by  Johnson  and  by  Todd 
(1818);  Bailey’s  Diet,  introduces  error  in  1753,  and  this 
spelling  is  now  universal.  (In  words  which  have  -rr-  before 
the  suffix,  as  horror ,  terror ,  mirror ,  the  spelling  of  -or  for 
an  older  - our  is  accepted  by  British  as  well  as  American 
writers.)] 

I.  1.  The  action  of  roaming  or  wandering ; 
hence  a  devious  or  winding  course,  a  roving,  wind¬ 
ing.  Now  only  poet. 

The  primary  sense  in  Latin  ;  in  Fr.  and  Eng.  it  occurs 
only  as  a  conscious  imitation  of  Lat.  usage. 

1594  Daniel  Compl.  Rosamond  Wks.  (1717)  50  Intricate 
innumerable  Ways,  With  such  confused  Errors.  1610 
Guillim  Heraldry  xvi.  (1660)  201  Being  by  error  lost,  they 
[dogs]  have  refused  meat.  1636  B.  Jonson  Discov.  Wks. 
(ed.  Rtldg.)  765/1  His  error  by  sea,  the  sack  of  Troy,  are 
put  not  as  the  argument  of  the  work.  1654  R.  Codrington 
tr.  Ivstine  318  But  Archagathus  was  taken  by  them,  who 
had  lost  his  Father  in  the  error  of  the  night.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  iv.  230 The  crisped  Brooks,  Rowling. .  With  mazie  error 
under  pendant  shades.  1673  Lady's  Call.  1.  iv.  p  13.  30 
[The  moon]  has  a  kind  of  certainty  even  in  her  planetary 
errors.  1743  R.  Blair  Grave  99  Where  the .  .stream  has  slid 
along  In  grateful  errors  through  the  underwood.  1720  Gay 
Poems  (1745)  I‘.  13  I  fan  enormous  salmon  chance  to  spy  The 
wanton  errors  of  the  floating  fly.  1872  Tennyson  Gareth  <$• 
Lytiette  1183  The  damsel’s  headlong  error  thro’  the  wood. 

II.  f  2.  Chagrin,  fury,  vexation ;  a  wander¬ 
ing  of  the  feelings ;  extravagance  of  passion.  Obs. 

[A  common  use  in  OF.  ;  cf.  Irour,  a.  OF.  irour  anger, 
which  may  have  been  confused  with  this  word.] 
c  1320  Sir  Beues  1907  Tho  was  Beues  in  strong  erur. 
£71325  Coer  de  L.  5937  Kyng  Richard  pokyd  [?  po  kyd]  gret 
errour,  Wratne  dede  hym  chaung  colour,  c  1450  Merlin 
xx.  318  A-boute  his  herte  com  so  grete  errour  that  it  wete 
all  his  visage  with  teeres  of  his  yien.  1460  Lybeaus  Disc. 
1081  The  lord  wyth  greet  errour  Rod  horn  to  hys  tour. 

III.  The  action  or  state  of  erring. 

3.  The  condition  of  erring  in  opinion  ;  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  mistaken  notions  or  beliefs ;  an  instance  of 
this,  a  mistaken  notion  or  belief;  false  beliefs 
collectively.  Phrases,  To  be ,  stand  hi ,  lead  into 
error ;  +  without  error  =  *  doubtless 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  16900  (Cott.)  pan  sal  rise  mar  [>an  be- 
forn  errur  of  vr  fai.  c  1340  Ibid.  25225  (Cott.  Galb.)  All  men 
)?at  in  errure  iss  for  to  be  broght  vnto  \)\  blis.  c  1340  Ham- 
pole  Prose  Tr.  9  Astronomyenes  . .  peyre  errowre  es  reprof- 
fede  of  haly  doctours.  1340  —  Pr.  Consc.  4277  pus  sal 
]>ai  bring  \>e  folk  in  errour  Thurgh  J>air  prechyng.  c  1400 
Maundev.  xxxiv.^  (Roxb.)  155  To  mayntene  pain  in  J?aire 
mawmetry  and  |»aire  errour.  1450  Myrc  63  Forsakest  [thou  ] 
alle  heresies  and  arrours.  1475  Caxton  Jason  84  The  king 
Serath  confessid  thenne  openly  that  without  errour  appollo 
was  a  god.  c  1500  Pol.  Ret.  <$*  L.  Poems  44  And  if  sche  wot 
nat  whoo  it  is,  butestonde  in  erore.  1548  9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer  127  We  are  brought  out  of  darkness  and  error.  1596 


Shaks.  Merck.  V.  m.  ii.  78  In  Religion,  What  damned  error, 
but  some  sober  brow  Will  blesse  it?  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  1.  iii.  8  For  Error,  to  speake  strictly,  is  a  firme 
assent  unto  falsity.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  I.  33  The 
general  notion,  that  springs  are  colder  in  summer  and 
warmer  in  winter,  is  but  a  vulgar  error.  1776  Gibbon  Dccl. 
Sf  Fall  I.  xv.  340  The  paths  of  error  are  various  and  infinite. 
1830  V.  Knox  Biclard' s  Anat.  194  This  circumstance  has 
led  those  into  error,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  iv.  249  Let 
us  here  avoid  an  error  which  may  readily  arise  out  [of]  the 
foregoing  reflections.  1875  Jowett  Plaio(ed.  2)  V.  136  Actions 
done  in  error  are  often  thought  to  be  involuntary  injustice. 

b.  personified. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  i.  167  God  help  the  man  so  wrapt 
in  Errours  endless  train.  1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  v.  iii.  69  O 
Error  soone  conceyu’d,  Thou  . .  kil’st  the  Mother  that  en- 
endred  thee.  1646  J.  Hall  Horae  Vac .  6  Though  error  bee 
linde,  shee  sometimes  bringeth  forth  seeing  Daughters. 
1738  Wf.sley  Psalms  lxxx.  xv,  And  Error  in  ten  thousand 
Shapes  Would  every  gracious  Soul  beguile. 

f  c.  A  delusion,  trick.  Obs.  rare, 
c  1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  2353  So  longe  thai  vsed  this  errour 
Thai  were  richcher  than  th’  emperour. 

4.  Something  incorrectly  done  through  ignorance 
or  inadvertence ;  a  mistake,  e.g.  in  calculation, 
judgement,  speech,  writing,  action,  etc.  Phrase, 
To  commit  an  error.  Clerical  error  (see  Clerical). 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  Comm.  45  Errour  in  hit  is  ther 
non.  £71425  Wyntoun  Cron.  v.  xii.  286  Huchowne  bath 
and  )?e  autore  Gyltles  ar  of  gret  errore.  1483  Caxton 
Cato  3,  I .  .byseche  all  suche  that  fynde  faute  or  errour  that 
of  theyr  charyte  they  correcte  and  amende  hit.  1538  Star- 
key  England  116,  I  wyl  confesse  thys  to  be  a  grete  errore 
in  our  commyn  wele.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  250  This 
is  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest ;  the  man  should  be  put 
into  the  Lanthorne.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  iv.  15  For 
the  errours  of  Definitions  multiply  themselves.  1710  H. 
Bedford  Viitd.  Ch.  Eng.  182  With  all  the  Errors  of  the 
Press  corrected  in  it  with  a  Pen.  1781  Cowper  Friendship 
iv,  Boys  care  but  little  whom  they  trust,  An  errour  soon 
corrected.  1816  Playfair  Nat.  Philos.  323  The  first  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  the  Precession,  .given  by  Newton. . 
is  not  free  from  error.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  125 
He  could  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  he  had  committed  a 
great  error. 

t  b.  A  mistake  in  the  making  of  a  thing ;  a 
miscarriage,  mishap ;  a  flaw,  malformation. 
Nature's  error  =  lusus  natures.  Obs. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  i.  (1495)  101  This  wonder- 
full  errour  [abortion]  happyth  moost  in  shepe  and  geete. 
1413  Lydg.  Pilgr-  Sowle  iv.  xxx.  (1483)78  Hit  behoueth . .  that 
it  [a  statue]  be  fourged  right  withoute  ony  errour.  1697 
Dryden  (J.),  He  look’d  like  Nature’s  errour,  as  the  mind 
And  body  were  not  of  a  piece  design’d.  1791  Boswell 
Johnson  (1816)  1. 87  Sure,  thou  art  an  errour  of  nature. 

c.  Law.  A  mistake  in  matter  of  law  appearing 
on  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  record.  Writ  of 
error :  a  writ  brought  to  procure  the  reversal  of  a 
judgement,  on  the  ground  of  error.  By  the  Judica¬ 
ture  Act  of  1875  writs  of  error  are  limited  to 
criminal  cases  ;  in  civil  cases  appeal  is  substituted. 
Plaintiff,  defendant  in  error-,  the  parties  for  or 
against  whom  the  writ  of  error  is  used.  Court  of 
error  (U.  S.),  a  court  of  appeal  in  cases  of  error, 
f  Clerk  of  the  errors  (see  quot.  1706). 

1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII ,  c.  59  §  2  The  seid  utlagaries . .  were 
reversed  by  meane  of  errour  aftir  the  due  order  of  your 
lawes.  1641  Tenues  de  la  Ley  142  Errour  is  a  fault  in  a 
judgement,  or  in  the  processe,  or  proceeding  to  judgment,  or 
in  the  execution  upon  the  same  in  a  Court  of  Record.  1663 
Butler  Hud.  1. 11.  163  Lawyers  . .  Do  stave  and  tail  with 
Writs  of  Error.  1699  Luttrell  Brief  Ret.  (1857)  IV.  505 
The  place  of  clerk  of  the  errors,  worth  £400  per  annum. 
1706  Phillips,  Clerk  of  the  Errours,  an  Officer  of  the 
Common-Pleas,  whose  Business  it  is  to  Copy  out  and 
Certifie  the  Tenour  of  the  Records  of  a  Cause  or  Action, 
upon  which  the  Writ  of  Errour  is  brought  into  any  of  those 
Courts.  1775  Sheridan  Rivals  ProL  i.  31  No  writ  of  error 
lies — to  Drury  Lane  1  1817  W.  Selwyn  Law  Nisi  Prius 
II.  II2I  If  the  defendant  avow  for  so  much  rent  arrear,  part 
whereof  is  not  due  at  the  time  of  the  distress,  and  enters 
judgment  for  the  whole,  it  will  be  error.  1821  Marshall 
Const.  Opin.  (1839)  239  The  counsel  for  the  defendant  in 
error.  1827  Hallam  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  II.  xii.  418  During 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  writs  of  error  from 
inferior  courts  to  the  house  of  lords  became  far  less  usual. 

d.  Math.  The  quantity  by  which  a  result  ob¬ 
tained  by  observation  or  by  approximate  calcula¬ 
tion  differs  from  an  accurate  determination.  Error 
of  a  planet :  the  difference  between  its  observed 
place  and  that  indicated  by  calculation.  Error  of 
a  clock  :  the  difference  between  the  time  which  it 
indicates  and  that  which  it  ought  to  indicate. 

1726  tr.  Gregory’s  Astron.  I.  123  All  the  Errors  of  the 
Body  L,  arise  from  the  Forces  represented  by  the  Right 
lines  AM,  MN.  1833  Herschel  Astron.  iii.  136  By  apply¬ 
ing  its  [clock’s]  error  and  rate  . .  he  can  correct  its  indica¬ 
tions.  1838  De  Morgan  Probab.  135  The  number  of  positive 
and  negative  errors  will  in  the  long  run  be  equal.  1878  I  ait 
&  Stewart  Uns.  Univ.  iii.  123  The  same  law  as  that  of  the 
Probability  of  error. 

5.  A  departure  from  moral  rectitude  ;  a  trans¬ 
gression,  wrong-doing. 

In  mod.  use  conveying  the  notion  either  of  something  not 
wholly  voluntary,  and  so  excusable,  or  of  something  im¬ 
prudent  as  well  as  blameable.  Cf.  4. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  78  William  the  Conquerour 
changis  his  wikked  wille,  Out  of  his  first  errour.  1393 
Gower  Conf  I.  21  Where  lawe  lacketh  errour  groweth. 
1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dicles  11  That  they  shuld 
escheue  al  errours  &  applye  them  to  all  good  dedis.  1535 
Coverdale  iVisd.  I.  is  O  seke  not  youre  owne  death  in  y” 
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errourc  of  you  re  life.  1611  Bible  Heb.  ix.  7  Blood,  which 
lie  offered  for  himselfe,  and  for  the  errors  of  the  people. 
1713  Berkeley  in  Guardian  No.  8  Allusions  to  the  errors 
of  a  very  wild  life.  1792  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  III.  407  It  is 
an  error,  not  of  the  head,  but  of  the  heart.  1800  Mrs. 
Hervey  Mourtray  Fam.  1 1. 261  Capital  vices  ?  Say,  rather, 
fashionable  errors.  1851  Kingsley  Lett.  (1878)  I.  252  Every 
error  must  in  God’s  universe,  bring  down  on  itself,  .some 
cognate  misery. 

6.  Comb.,  as  error-blasted,  - darkened ,  -proof, 
-stricken,  -tainted,  -leaching,  adjs. ;  error-holder. 

1647  Ward  Simple  Cobler  16  A  . .  minde  . .  Error-blasted 
from  Heaven  and  Hell.  1657  S.  W.  Schism  DispacJit  558 
The  obscurity  of  ambiguities  is  most  proper  and  least 
offensive  to  his  errour-darkned  eyes.  1577  Vicary’sAuat.  To 
Rdr.9  They  are.  .condemned  for  ignoraunt  men,  and  *errour- 
holders.  1646  Shirley  To  Stanley ,  Let  me  deal  plainly 
with  your  youth,  Not  *error-proof  yet.  1871  E.  Burr  A  a 
Fidem  iv.  63  Bring  truth  home,  to  ^error-stricken  souls. 
1657  S.  W.  Schism  DispacJit  239  The  poison  of  heresy 
and  *error- tain  ted  opinions.  1853  G.  S.  Faber  Recapit. 
Apostasy  72  Giving  heed  to  *  error-teaching  spirits  and  to 
doctrines  concerning  demons. 

Error  (e’rai),  v.  Law.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trails. 
To  determine  or  decide  to  be  erroneous  (a  decision 
of  a  court). 

1828  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Errorful  (e’roiful).  [f.  Error  sb.  -f  -ful.]  Er¬ 
roneous,  faulty. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  990  Brought  in  by  errorfull  cus- 
tome. 

t  Erro  rious,  a.  Ohs .  In  5  herrorious.  [f. 
Error  +  -(i)ous.]  ?  Holding  erroneous  tenets. 

1543  Harding  Citron.  ccxi.  fol.  ccviii,  Then  fled  the 
lorde  Cobham  herrorious  \v.  r.  erronyouse]  To  Wales,  so 
with  lollers  many  one. 

Errorist  (e-rorist).  [f.  Error  +  -ist.]  One 
who  is  inclined  to  error ;  one  who  encourages  and 
propagates  error. 

1647  Ward  Simple  Cobler  17  Prudent  men  . .  should  doe 
well  not  to  ingage  themselves  in  conference  with  Errorists. 
1849  Blackw.  Mag.  LXV.  537  Our  feelings  are  with  such 
errorists.  1874  J.  H.  Blunt  Diet.  Sects  4  Adalbert  an 
errorist  of  the  eighth  century,  .was  opposed  to  St.  Boniface 
Winfred. 

Errorless  (eTsiles).  [f.  Error  +  -less.]  With¬ 
out  error ;  free  from  fault  or  mistake. 

1856  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  viii.  §  18  It.  .brings  out 
the  positive  creature,  errorless,  unquestionable.  1868  Geo. 
Eliot  Sp.  Gipsy  234  Shipwrecked  man.  .Sees  that  full  light 
is  errorless  despair.  1878  P.  Bayne  Pur  it.  Rev.  viii.  338 
His  Satan  incarnates  with  errorless  accuracy  the  Puritan 
conception  of  superlative  sin. 

Hence  E'rrorlessness,  the  state  or  condition  of 
being  free  from  error. 

1875  Holyoake  Co-op.  Eng.  I.  244  Sincerity  does  not  con¬ 
note  or  imply  errorlessness. 

t  E  rrorous,  a.  Obs.  In  7  errourous.  [f.  Er¬ 
ror  +  -ous.]  =  Erroneous. 

1633  Ames  Agst.  Cercrn.  i.  62  By  reason  of  an  errourous 
conceit. 

t  Ers.  ?  Obs.  [a.  F  r.  ers  =  Pr.  ers,  app.  cogn. 
with  Cat.  er,  Sp.  yero,  yervo.  It.  ervo  L.  ervumj] 
The  Bitter  Vetch  ( Ervum  Ervilia  L.). 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  iv.  xxiv.  48a.  1879  Prior  Plant-n.  s.v. 

Ers  e,  obs.  ff.  Arse,  q.  v.  Comb,  ersgerdyll 
(=  *  arse-girdle) ;  erswort  (=  *arse-wort),  some 
plant  (see  qnot.). 

1438  E.  E.  With  (1882)  no  To  Edmond  of  Cornewayle  an 
ersgerdyll  of  siluer.  a  1400  S tonne  MS.  10  b/i  Pilosella  . . 
[French]  pilocelle.  .lambestounge  net  erswort. 

Erse  (ais),  a.  Forms  :  4  Erische,  Erysche, 
4-7  Ersch(e,  7  Erish,  8  Earse,  8-  Erse.  [An 
early  Sc.  variant  of  Irish  ;  either  repr.  OE.  I  rise, 
or  ON.  Irskr,  or  possibly  descending  from  a 
parallel  form  retaining  the  vowel  of  OIr.  Erin 
Ireland.] 

•[•  1.  In  early  Sc.  use  :  =  Irish. 

c  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xiv.  123  The  erische  [v.r.  ersch] 
kyngis.  Ibid.  xvi.  309,  xvm.  115. 

2.  Applied  by  Sc.  Lowlanders  to  the  Gaelic 
dialect  of  the  Highlands  (which  is  in  fact  of  Irish 
origin),  to  the  people  speaking  that  dialect,  to 
their  customs,  etc.  Hence  in  iSth  c.  Erse  was 
used  in  literary  Eng.  as  the  ordinary  designation 
of  the  Gaelic  of  Scotland,  and  occasionally  extended 
to  the  Irish  Gaelic;  at  present  some  writers  apply 
it  to  the  Irish  alone.  Now  nearly  Obs. 

c  I375  [Implied  in  Barbour’s  use  of  Ershry  :  see  below]. 
c.  1470  Henry  Wallace  1.  217  Thow  Scot,  abyde  . .  Ane 
Ersche  mantill  it  war  thi  kynd  to  wer.  [But  perh.  this  be¬ 
longs  to  1.]  1500-20  Dunbar  Dance  Sei\  Deadly  Sins  116 
Thae  tarmegantis,  with  tag  and  tatter,  Fful  lowd  in  Ersche 
begowth  to  clatter.  1769  De  Foe's  Tour  Gt.  Brit.  IV.  236 
Though  the  Inhabitants  of  Inverness  speak  English,  yet 
there  are  scarce  any  who  do  not  understand  the  Erse  or 
Irish.  1773  Boswell  Johnson  15  Oct.,  Miss  M‘Lean  pro¬ 
duced  some  Erse  poems  by  John  M‘Lean,  who  was  a 
famous  bard  in  Mull.  1777  Johnson  in  Boswell  Apr.,  The 
Erse  dialect  of  the  Celtick  language  has,  from  the  earliest 
times,  been  spoken  in  Britain.  1782  Shaw  Authentic. 
Ossian  14  The  Earse  dialect  of  the  Gaelic  was  never  written 
nor  printed  until  Mr.Macfarlane.  .published,  in  1754,  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Baxter’s  Call  to  the  Unconverted.  1785  Burns 
Addr.  to  Dcil  x ix.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  209  The 
language,  which  is  called  the  Manks,  is  radically  Erse, 
or  Irish.  1823  Byron  Juan  viii.  xxiii,  He  was  what  Erin 
calls,  in  her  sublime  Old  Erse  or  Irish.  1838  Penny  Cycl. 
XI.  32.  s.v.  Gaelic.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Scottish 


Highlanders  is  familiarly  known  among  the  Lowlanders  by 
the  name  of  the  Erse,  or  according  to  the  more  usual  pro¬ 
nunciation  the  Ersh,  that  is  plainly  the  Eirish  or  Irish.  1864 

I.  Taylor  Words <5-  Places  (1873)  129  The  Erse  of  Ireland, 
the  Gaelic  of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  the  Manx  of  the 
Isle  of  Mam 

Hence  t  E  rseman,  Obs.,  a  man  who  is  Erse  by 
birth  or  descent.  +  ETshry,  the  Gaelic-speaking 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  :  see  Irishry. 

1500-20  Dunbar  Dance  Sev.  Deadly  Sins  113  Ffar  north- 
wart  in  a  nuke  Be  he  the  correnoch  had  done  schout,  Ers- 
chemen  so  gadderit  him^abowt,  In  Hell  grit  rowme  thay 
tuke.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xvm.  443  All  the  erischry..of 
Argyle  and  the  Ilisalsua.  1425  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  /,  §  61  (1814) 

II.  nAnde  for  twa  causis  ande  principaly  sene  pe  kingis 
notourus  rebellouris  ar  reset  in  Erschry  [ed.  1597  Irishrie] 
of  Yrelande. 

Ersli:  see  Earsh  dial .,  eddish. 

Erst  (5-ist),  a.  and  adv.  Forms:  T-3  eerest, 
eerost,  gerst,  2-4  erest,  3-4  arst,  (4  ?  eroust,  5 
erast,  eerst),  3-7  earst,  (3  earest),  4-6  erste, 
(6  ierst,  6,  7  yerst),  4-  erst.  [OE.  wrest,  superl. 
of  wr  (see  Ere)  ;  repr.  OTeut.  *airislo-,  whence 
OHG.  erist  (MHG.  erist,  mod.G.  erst),  OS.  erist 
(Du.  eerst).'] 

A.  adj. 

+ 1.  First  in  time  or  serial  order.  Obs. 
a  1000  Guthlac  408  (Gr.)  Wees  seo  sereste  earmra  gsesta 
costung  ofercumen.  £1175  Lamb.  Horn.  75  Ec  ofheom 
wrat  per  of  his  uers  and  sancte  peter  wrat  pet  ereste. 
c  1205  Lay.  2646  pes  wes  pe  Eereste  [c  1275  ereste]  king  pe  ferde 
vtto  rEeuing.  a  1225  Leg.  Kalh.  885  pes  alre  schafte  schup- 
pent,  Schawde  ure  eareste  aldren..pe  wit  &  te  wei  of  lif. 
a  1225  Alter.  R.  10  Powel  pe  erest  ancre. 

+  2.  absol.  in  advb.  phrases.  Now  {then)  at 
erst :  now  (then)  and  not  sooner  ;  cf.  Ger.  erst 
dann.  (App.  through  misunderstanding  of  this, 
Spenser  has  at  erst  =  6  as  soon  as  possible,  at 
once’.)  On  erst  (only  early  ME.  ;  also  on  alre 
erst)  :  in  the  first  place,  at  first. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  264  peonne  on  erest  biginneS  pe  deoflen 
to  weden.  a  1225  St.  Marker.  14  penne  pudde  ich  in  ham 
luueliche  pohtes,  on  earst  hare  unponckes.  c  1230  Hali 
Meid.  17  pat  is  on  alre  earst  pe  stude  &  te  time,  c  1300 
Ilavelok  2688  Tho  tarst  [  =  at  arst]  bigan  Godrich  to  go 
Vpon  the  Danshe.  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  hi.  xi.  95  But 
pan  atte  arst  ben  pei  verray  good,  c  1386  —  Sec.  Nun's  T. 
151  And  thanne  at  erst  thus  to  him  sayde  sche.  1430  Lydg. 
Citron.  T7'oy  1.  vi,  And  than  at  erst  fro  hense  will  I  vvynde. 
1475  Bk.  Noblesse  6  Now  at  erst  the  irness  be  brennyng 
hote.  1579  Spenser  Sheplt.  Cal .  Sept.  6  And  now  at  earst 
the  dirke  night  doth  hast.  1596  —  F.  Q.  (J.),  Abandon  this 
forestalled  place  at  erst. 

B.  adv. 

+  1.  Earliest,  soonest,  first  in  order  of  time. 
Beowulf  616  pa  freolic  wif  ful  ^esealde  serest  east  dena 
epelwearde.  c  xooo  Allfric  Gen.  xix.  53  And  eode  seo 
ldre  swystor  aerost  to  his  bedde.  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  15 
urh  ure  lafdi  meidenhad  pat  hit  bigon  earst  pe  meiden 
Marie.  1362  Langl.  P.  PI.  A  iv.  29  Bote  Concience  com 
arst  to  Court  bi  A  Myle.  1377  Ibid.  B.  xiv.  216  Arst  in  pe 
Maister  pan  in  pe  man.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  7233  But  Ector 
the  honerable  erst  was  on  fote. 

+  2.  In  the  first  place,  before  something  else  is 
or  was  done  ;  in  preference  to  doing  something 
else.  (Sometimes  pleonastically  before  ere.)  Obs. 

c  1260  Ballad  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  101  Arst  we  sullen  scinin 
him  ay  rowe.  c  1300  K.  All’s.  6480  Ac  arst  mony  of  his 
knyghtis  gode  Loren  theo  balles  in  heore  hode.  1362 
Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  iv.  5  Bote  Reson  Rede  me  per-to  Arst  wol 
I  dye  !  1377  —  P.  Pl.  B.  v.  468,  I  shal  seke  treuthe  arst  ar 

I  se  Rome,  c  iifio  S  ir  Fern  mb.  1281  Ac  arst  powschalt  sykery 
me.  .pat  pou,  etc.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  258/4  Why  hast 
not  thou  erst  taken  awey  the  sowle  fro  my  body.  1535 
Joye  A  pot.  Tiitdale  (Arb.)  30  He  shuld  haue  erst  proued 
his  parte  trw  and  myn  false.  1578  Chr.  Pi-ayers  in  Priv.  j 
Prayers  { 1851)  511  Having  erst  uttered  the  bowels  of  thy 
mercy,  thou  gavest  up  the  ghost.  1587  M.  Grove  Pelops 
<5*  Hipp.  (1878)  13  Earst  t’obtaine  that  still,  Which  they 
perceiue  doth  please  the  flesh.  1587  Turberv.  Trag.  T. 
(1837)  276  And  ierst  with  sodaine  feare  Lepte  of  the  bed. 

+  3.  At  first,  as  opposed  to  afterwards.  Obs. 
a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  229  Aceas  he  him  leorninehnihtes  erest 
twelf.  .siSSan  twa  and  sefent^e.  c  1205  Lay.  27456  ./Erst 
[c  1275  earest]  heo  lette  fleon  to  feondliche  swi&e  flan .  .  Seo'5- 
6en  speren  chrakeden.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)389  Luper  he 
was  arstynou,  &  wel  wors  he  was  po.  c  1330 Arth.  <$•  Merl. 
8497  Taurus  hit  [  =  hight]  Wawain  arst.  a  1541  Wyatt  Poet. 
Whs.  4  Which  comforts  the  mind,  that  erst  for  fear  shook. 
1605  Rowlands  Hell's  Broke  Loose  34  Tamberlaine  Was 
earst  a  Sheepheard  ere  he  play’d  the  King. 

1 4.  Sooner,  earlier  ;  before  a  specified  time  or 
event :  esp .  with  negatives  ;  Not  erst :  not  before, 
not  till  then.  Obs . 

c  1330  Florice  fy  Bl.  799  Arst  ne  schal  hit  neuer  bi  do. 
1387  Trevisa  Iligden (Rolls)  III.  337  panne  pe  money  schal 
he  payde  and  nou3t  arst.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  405  Bi 
sentence  of  the  iuge  . .  and  not  erst,  neither  other  wise. 
1475  Caxton  Jason  26  b,  The  wedowes  bewailled  gretly  be¬ 
cause  he  weis  not  erst  comen.  1588  Liturg.  Sen'.  Q.  Eliz. 
(1847)  Of  lhy  most  singular  bounty,  and  never  yerst  seen  care. 

+  b.  conjunctional  phrases,  Erst  than,  that  = 
Before  C.  Obs. 

?  a  1400  Arthur  291  Now,  erst  pan  we  goo  ferper  Every 
man  pat  ys  here  Sey  a  Pater  noster.  1523  Skelton  Garl. 
Laurel  1032  Far  may  be  sought  Erst  that  ye  can  finde,  etc. 

5.  Before  the  present  time  : 
a.%  Referring  to  a  remoter  past :  ‘Once  upon 
a  time  ’,  formerly,  of  old.  arch,  ox  poet. 

14. .  Songs  Sf  Carols  (Warton  Club)  22  That  ilke  blys  That 
arte  {’tread arste]  ha}t  ben,  and  alwey  is.  1663  Butler  l l ud.  | 


1.  i.  ^17  As  erst  the  Phrygian  Knight,  So  ours,  .did  smite  His 
Trojan  Horse.  1729  T.  Cooke  Tales ,  etc.  185  To  Strains 
which  erst  the  brave  Tyrtaeus  sung.  1789  Coleridge 
Anthem  Chr.  Hosp.  Let  full  gratitude  now  prompt  the  tear 
Which  erst  did  sorrow  force  to  flow.  1808  Wordsnv.  In¬ 
script.  Coleorton ,  The  ivied  ruins  of  forlorn  Grace  Dieu  ; 
Erst  a  religious  House,  a  1839  Praed  Poems  (1864)  II.  48 
Count  o’er  the  friends  whom  erst  you  knew. 

H  Misused  as  prep.  =  Before. 

X839-48  Bailey  Festus  x.  109  Erst  all  time  And  all  incar¬ 
nate  emanations. 

+  b.  Referring  to  a  recent  past :  Not  long  ago, 
a  little  while  since.  Often  in  Spenser  and  Milton. 

1480  Caxton  Citron.  Eng.  ccxxxii.  250  That  ferefull  com¬ 
pany,  that  I  spak  of  eerst.  1581  J.  Bell  H addon' s  Ausw. 
Osor.  153  But  a  litle  earst  ye  confessed  the  thyng,  which 
ye  do  now  deny.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  v.  9  The  armes 
that  earst  so  bright  did  show.  1606  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  xv. 
xcv.  381  The  vgliest  was  this  Plot,  Preuented  earst  mira¬ 
culously.  1663  Butler  Hud.  1.  iii.  (1694)  179  Meanwhile 
the  other  Champions,  yerst  In  hurry  of  the  fight  dis- 
perst,  Arriv’d.  1671  Milton  Samson  1543  This  ..horrid 
spectacle,  Which  erst  my  eyes  beheld,  and  yet  behold.  1791 
Cowper  Retired  Cat  100  Forth  skipped  the  cat,  not  now 
replete  As  erst  with  airy  self-conceit. 

6.  In  comb,  with  adjs.  and  ppl.  adjs. 

1594  J.  Dickenson  A  risbas  (1878)  33  Wherewith  Flora  had 
in  plentie  poudred  the  freshnesse  of  her  earst-green  hue.  1602 
Carew  Cornwall  100  a, The  earst  remembered  Sir  Ric.  .en¬ 
tertained  at  one  time,  .the  admirals  of  the  English,  Spanish, 
and  Netherland  fleets.  1740  Somerville  Hobbinol  (1749J 
135  All  but  the  stout  And  erst  unconquer’d  Hildebrand.. 
Hence  E  rstly  adv.,  in  the  first  place. 

1600  Chester  PI.  Proem  (Shaks.  Soc.''  3  Their  fore  be  boulde 
Erstelye  toplaye  the  same. 

Erstwhile  (sustjhwail),  adv.  arch.  [f.  Erst  t 
While  adv.  (The  stress  is  variable.)]  Some 
while  ago,  formerly.  Also  +  E-rst whiles  [see 
Whiles],  in  same  sense. 

1569  Spenser  Sonn.  ix.  in  Van  dcr  Noodt's  Theatre  for 
Worldlings ,  Which  erstwhile  {later  edd.  earst]  so  pleasaunt 
scent  did  yelde.  1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witcher,  in.  xix.  56 
They  resist  the  truth  erstwhile  by  them  professed.  1599 
Sandys  Europx  Spec.  (1632)  184  Those  very  same  minds, 
wherein  they  were  erst-whiles  enshrined  with  all  devotion. 
1624  Gataker  Transubst.  209  Which  our  adversarie  also 
Earstwhiles  confessed.  1662  Glanvill  Lux  Orient.  180 
Those  thick  and  clammy  vapours  which  erstwhile  ascended 
in  such  vast  measures  . .  must,  .descend  again.  1881  Duf- 
field  Don  Qnix.  II.  407  During  that  year  the  clouds  erst¬ 
while  had  withheld  their  dew  from  the  earth. 

Ert,  obs.  form  of  art :  see  Be  v. 

+  Ert,  Obs.  [prob.  a.  ON.  erta  to  taunt, 
tease ;  but  cf.  Art  v.  1  ] 

1.  trails,  a.  To  incite,  urge  on,  encourage.  Const. 
on,  to,  till,  and  to  with  inf.  Also  with  on.  b. 
To  irritate,  provoke. 

c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  Prol.  5  That  thai  mai  her  and  hald  in 
hert,  Thinge  that  thaim  til  God  mai  ert.  Ibid  19  Quen 
Crist  cumes  intil  our  hertes,  To  lef  sin  he  us  ertes.  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  4857  We  haue  ournyt  hym  with  angur,  ert  id 
hym  mykill.  Ibid.  12326  To  ert  hym  on  exile  euer  of  the 
londe.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  142  Ertyn,  irrito.  1789  D. 
Davidson  Seasons  24  (Jam.)  The  herd,  .now  and  then  Erts 
on  the  tir’d  tike  with  ‘  Sheep  awa,  a,  a  !’ 

absol.  c  1400  Destr .  Troy  2725  Envy,  pat  Euermore  ertis 
to  skathe. 

2.  intr.  To  be  eager,  prone  ;  to  hurry. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  264  He  ertide  to  an  ende  egerly  fast. 
Hence  f  E  rtand  ppl.  a.,  pressing  on,  ambitions, 
t  E  rter,  one  who  provokes.  J  E  rting  vbl.  sb., 
the  action  of  the  vb.  Ert. 

c  1440  Gaw.  <3*  Got.  xxxi.  Schir  Gawyne.  .Egir,  and  ertand, 
and  ryght  anterus.  c  1440  Promp.  Pan'.  142  Ertare,  irri- 
tator ,  irritatrix.  Ibid.  142  Ertynge,  irritacio. 

Erth,  -en,  obs.  forms  of  Earth,  Earthen. 
Erthe,  ?  var.  of  Eri>  v.  Obs.  to  dwell. 

c  1300  Havelok  739  Bigan  he  there  for  to  erthe. 

Ertu,  obs.  f.  art  thou  :  see  Be  v.  and  Thou. 
Erubescence  (er&be’sens).  rare.  [a.  Y.eru- 
besccnce,  ad.  late  I,,  erubescentia ,  f.  erubescent-cm  : 
see  next  and  -ence.]  Erubescent  quality  or  state. 

1736  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash.  1823  Nnu  Monthly  Mag. 
VII.  143  He.. sent  forth  blood  of  a  brilliant  erubescence. 
1886  Academy  31  July  66/3  To  describe  as  the  *  law  of  eru¬ 
bescence  ’  the  fact,  etc. 

So  Embe  scency. 

1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1736  in  Bailey.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Erubescent  (cr«be*sent),  a.  [ad.  L.  erftbe- 
scenl-em,  pr.  pple.  of  e rubescere  to  blush,  f.  c  out 
+  nibescere  to  redden.  Cf.  F.  erubescent .]  Red¬ 
dening,  blushing. 

1736  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash.  1849  Thackeray  ^cn‘ 
denttis  liii,  The  Major  erubescent  confounded  the  impu¬ 
dence  of  the  young  folks. 

H  quasi-jA  =  Rubefacient. 

1823  H.  H.  Wilson  Ess.  onSansk.  Lit.  ^1864'  1. 383  Besides 
these  we  have  thread,  leaves,  bandages,  pledgets,  heated 
metallic  plates  for  erubescents,  etc. 

Erubescite  (erwbe*s9it  .  Min.  [f.  L.  criibcsc - 
ere  (see  prec.)  +  -ite.]  A  copper  sulphide,  purple 
copper. 

1850  Dana  Alin.  51 1  Massive  varieties  of  erubescite  are 
found  in  the  U.S.  1882  Watts  Diet.  Chcm.  II.  501  Eru¬ 
bescite ,  Purple  copper. 

II  Eruca  (Zh7?ka\  rare.  See  Eruke.  [L.  cnica 
caterpillar.]  The  larva  of  a  butterfly  or  such  like 
insect;  a  caterpillar.  Hence  Eruca-like  a. 

[1609  Bible  (Douay)  Joel i.  4  Comm.,  Eruca,  a  worme  that 
destroyeth  herbes  and  fruictes.]  1691  Ray  Creation  (1701) 
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136  May  be  observed  in  the  production  of  silk  worms,  yea  | 
all  other  eruca’s,  and  many  insects  more  !  .  a  1839  Galt 
Demon  Dcst.  in.  (1840)  22  Rruca-like  they  rise,  As  bright 
aurelias  in  the  summer's  shine. 

Erucic  (/'r/71sik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  L.  eruca  a  kind 
of  cabbage  +  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  eruca. 
Erucic  acid,  ‘ an  acid  (C22  H42 02)  obtained  by  the 
saponification  of  the  fixed  oil  of  white  mustard 
(Sinapis  alba)  ’  (Watts  Diet.  Chem.). 

1869  Roscoe  Elcm.  Chem.  390  Erucic  acid  is  contained  in 
rapeseed  oil. 

Emciforni  (zr/7*sif£im),  a.  Ent.  [f.  L.  eruca 
caterpillar  :  see  -form.]  Resembling  a  caterpillar. 

1874  Lubbock  Orig.  <$■  Met.  Ins.  v.  88  [Two  types  of  Larvae J 
Packard  has  named  Leptiform  and  Eruciform. 

Eruct  (zrirkt).  [ad.  L.  eruct- are,  f.  e  out  +  ruci- 
dre  to  belch,  emit.  Cf.  It.  e  rut  tare,  Sp.  erutarJ] 

1.  intr.  a.  To  void  wind  noisily  from  the  stomach 
through  the  mouth.  +b.  To  rise  in  eructation. 

1666  G.  Harvey  Morb.  Angl.  iv.  46  By  force  of  these 
torrid  streams  eructing  into  several  parts.. those  flushings 
.  .are  produced.  1755  Smollett  Quix.  (1803)  IV.  40  Beware 
.  .of  chewing  on  both  sides  of  your  mouth,  as  well  as  eruct¬ 
ing  before  company. 

2.  trails .  a.  To  emit  (fumes)  by  eructation  ;  = 
Belch  3.  b.  Of  a  volcano  ;  =  Belch  5. 

1774,  1869  [see  Eructed  ppl.  «.] 

Eructate  (tw kte*t),  v.  Now  rare.  [f.  L. 
eruetdt-  ppl.  stem  of  eructare  (see  prec.).]  1.  trans. 
To  belch,  vomit  forth.  Chiefly  transf.  and  fig. 

1638  Rouse  Heav.  Univ.  iv.  (1702)  34  This  affection  doth 
eructate,  .hidden  truths,  c  1645  Howell  Lett .  (1650)  I.  44 
That  /Etna  in  times  past  hath  eructated  such  huge  gobbets  of 
fire.  1655  Milton  2 nd  Defence  264  You  have  begun  to 
eructate  the  rage  of  your  apostacy.  1782  V.  Knox  Ess.  I.  42 
Though  he  should,  .daily  eructate  his  invectives  against  the 
most  respectable  men.  1828  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

2.  intr.  =  Eruct  i. 

1774  Joel  Collier  [J.  L.  Bicknell]  Mus.  Trav.  (1775I  93 
After  this,  he  successively  coughed,  sneezed,  hiccupped, 
eructated,  squeaked,  etc. 

Eructation  (/Lpkt^Jhn).  Also  6  eructua- 
cyon.  [ad.  L.  eruetdtion-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  eruetd - 
re :  see  Eruct.] 

1.  The  action  of  voiding  wind  from  the  stomach 
through  the  mouth  ;  belching. 

I533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  41  b,  The  savour  of  his 
meate  by  eructation  ascendeth.  1542  Boorde  Dyetary  viii. 
(1870)  247  Lest  that  the  meate  which  is  in  your  stomacke, 
thorow  eructuacyons .  .ascend.  1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate 
Wks.  (1653)  71  Ginger,  .preventeth  sowre  eructation.  1699 
Evelyn  Acetaria  17  Cabbage,  .is  greatly  accus'd  for  lying 
undigested  in  the  Stomack  and  provoking  Eructations. 
1847  Youatt  Horse  xiv.  300  The  animal  has  no  power  to 
expel  this  dangerous  flatus  by  eructation.  1869  E.  A.  Parkes 
Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  67  Dyspepsia  . .  attended  with  . . 
enormous  eructations  after  meals. 

t  b.  fig.  Obs. 

1647  H.  More  Poems  235  Oft  the  soul  lets  flie  Such  un¬ 
expected  eructations.  1683  Argt.for  Union  22  They  have 
Mental  Prayer,  and.  .Spiritual  Eructations. 

2.  The  eruptive  action  of  a  volcano ;  violent 
emission  (of  flames,  etc.).  Also  fig. 

1652  J.  Hall  Height  Eloq.  65  The  jEtna,  whose  eructa¬ 
tions  throw  whole  stones  from  its  depths.  1678  Marvell 
Jdef  John  Howe  Wks.  (1875)  IV.  234  But  a  perpetual  eruc¬ 
tation  there  is  of  humane  passions.  1692  Ray  Phys.  Theol. 
Pise.  (1713)  19  The  mountain  7Etna,  at  the  last  Eructation 
. .  disgorged . .  a  Flood  of  melted  Materials.  1783  Phil.  T runs. 
LXXIII.  161  The  eructation  of  elastic  vapour  from  below. 
1862  G.  P.  Scrope  Volcanoes  24  The  column  of  ashes  pro¬ 
jected  becomes  gradually  shorter,  the  eructations  less 
frequent. 

3.  concr.  That  which  is  belched  forth.  Also  fig. 

1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  1.  iii.  161  What  is  it  else, 

but  an  eructation  of  the  minde  ?  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos. 
iii.  155  The  grosser  Steams,  .are  the  fuliginous  Eructations 
of  that  internal  Fire  which  constantly  burns  within  us.  1701 
tr.  Lc  Clercs  Prim.  Fathei‘s  104  One  (Philogonius  Bishop 
of  Antioch)  said,  ‘That  the  Son  was  an  Eructation*. 

t  Eructator.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Eructate -f 
-OR.]  One  who  1  eructates 
1767  A.  Campbell  Lexiph.  (1774)  34  The  former  was 
assisted  by  the  auxiliar  virtues  and  subsidiary  aids  of 
patriots,  anterior  eructators. 

Eructed  (znrkted ),fpL  a .  [f.  Eruct  v.  +  -ed1.] 
Thrown  up  by  eructation. 

1774  Strange  Basaltine  Columns  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXV. 

20  V esuvius,  .Etna . .  and  such  like  eructed  piles.  1869  E.  A. 
Parkes  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  67  The  eructed  gas  had  a 
strong  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Eruction  (irzrkjan).  rare.  [n.  of  action  f. 
Eruct  :  see  -tion.]  The  action  of  eructing. 
lit.  and  fig. 

1623  Cockeram,  Eruction ,  Belking.  1837  Fraser's  Mag. 
XV.  586  They  are  utterly  insensible  to  any  eruction  of 
generosity.  1842  Tait’s Mag.  IX.  723  Bonfires  of  immense 
eruction  Fling  abroad  their  gorgeous  rays. 

Erudit  (e*rzzdit).  rare.  [a.  Fr.  enidit,—  next.] 

=  Erudite  sb. 

1800  Monthly  Mag.  VIII.  600  The  Jesuits  certainly  have 
deserved,  .much  admiration  for  the  classical  learning  which 
their  erudits  displayed.  1872  Daily  News  2  May  2/7  [Lord 
Alwyne  Compton  denied]  that  the  intelligence  of  the  country 
was  against  the  creed,  and  its  supporters  only  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  erudits. 

Erudite  (eT/zdait),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  erudtt-us , 
f.  erudtre  to  instruct,  train,  f.  e  out  +  muiis  rude, 
untrained  ] 


A.  adj. 

1.  Of  persons  and  their  faculties  :  +  a.  Trained, 
well-instructed  (obs.  or  arch.) ;  b.  Learned,  scho¬ 
larly.  (Now  somewhat  rare  exc.  in  sarcastic  use.) 

1432“5°  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  231  A  man  callede  Nanus, 
erudite  in  the  arte  of  nigroinancy.  1539  J.  Foster  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  1.  141  II.  112  The  Kyngys  erudyte  jugementt,  I 
with  all  hys  cowncell  temperall  and  spyrytuall  hathe  sta- 
bleschyd  a  contrary  order.  1598  Marston  Pygmal.  Sat.  iv. 
153  Would  ever  any  erudite  Pedant  Seeme  in  his  artles  lines 
so  insolent?  a  1773  Ld.  Chesterfield  (T.),  Your  Latin 
lecture  is  as  good  Latin  as  the  erudite  Germans  speak  or 
write.  1791  D'Israeli  Cur.  Lit.  (1858)  I.  3  Having  chosen 
the  erudite  Varro  for  its  librarian.  1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  ii. 
(1865)  15  Those  variae  lectiones,  so  tempting  to  the  more 
erudite  palates.  1849  Lytton  Caxtons  I.  24  Before  I  was 
six  years  old,  I  was  erudite  in  that  primitive  literature. 
1875  Hamerton  Intell.  Life  xi.  ii.  408  The  remarkably 
skilful  man  is  not  likely  to  be  the  erudite  man. 

2.  Of  literary  productions,  etc. :  Characterized 
by  erudition. 

1533  More  A pol.  v.  Wks.  854/1  Shewed  in  his  most  erudite 
famous  booke  agaynst  Luther,  a  1667  Jer.  Taylor  (W.), 
Erudite  and  metaphysical  theology.  1715  M.  Davies  A  then. 
Brit.  1.  6  The  fore-mentioned  Treasuries  of  Erudite  Pamph¬ 
let-tracts.  1820  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk.  II.  95  A  most  erudite 
sermon  on  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Christmas.  1861 
Geo.  Eliot  Silas  M.  16  Some  erudite  research,  some  inge¬ 
nious  project. 

B.  sb.  [So  Fr.  eniditi\  An  erudite  person,  a 
scholar,  rare. 

1865  Grote  Plato  I.  iv.  141  These  laborious  and  useful 
erudites.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Sept.  3/1  There  are  to  be 
found,  in  and  out  of  America,  women  citizens  of  that  great 
country,  .female  would-be  erudites. 

Hence  Eruditely  adv.,  in  an  erudite  manner, 
learnedly,  skilfully.  Eruditeness,  the  quality  or 
condition  of  being  erudite.  Eruditical  a.  rare , 
characterized  by,  or  laying  claim  to,  erudition. 

1529  More  Supplic.  Soulys  Wks.  331/1  Theywholy  workes 
eruditely  written.  1736  in  Bailey.  1811  Byron  Hints  fr. 
Horace  433  Who  eruditely  know  To  separate  the  elegant 
and  low.  1862  Lytton  Str.  Story  II.  68  The  truth  which 
you  so  eruditely  insinuate  to  be  a  fable.  1818  Coleridge 
Lit.  Rem.  (1836)  I.  160  Some  meritorious  modern  poets,  .at¬ 
tempt  an  eruditeness.  1832 Fraser  s Mag.Vl.io'j  Edinburgh, 
the  most  eruditical  city  in  Christendom.  1838  Galt  in 
Tait's  MagN .  43  There  is  no  saying  how  eruditical  I  became. 

Erudition  (en/drjan).  Forms:  5-6  erudi- 
cioun(e,  6  erudician,  -ion,  -yon,  erudycyon, 
-ditioun,  -dytion,  5-  erudition,  [ad.  L.  erudition - 
em ,  n.  of  action  f.  erudtre :  see  prec.  Cf.  F. 
Erudition. ~\ 

+  1.  The  action  or  process  of  training  or  instruct¬ 
ing  ;  instruction,  education.  Obs. 

c  1400  Beryu  1428,  I  seyd  a  word  or  to.  .Ffor  thyne  erudi- 
cioune.  1483  Caxton  Cato  2  For  the  erudition  of  my  lord 
Bousher.  1533  Bellenden  Livy  iii.  (1822)  268  Commoun 
skulis  war  devisit  for  erudicioun  of  young  persouns.  a  1626 
Bacon  Max.  $  Uses  Com.  Law  xviii.  67  Hee  had  contracted 
for  his  owne  aliments  and  erudition.  1749  Fielding  Tom 
Jones  1.  vi,  This  gift  Jenny  had.  .improved  by  erudition. 

1 2.  concr.  Imparted  instruction,  teaching ;  also 
a  doctrine,  maxim.  Obs. 

1528  Roy  Sat.,  Doinge  after  the  apostles  erudicion . .  I . . 
will  not  be  negligent  to  put  my  brethren  in  remembraunce. 
1567  Trial  Treas.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  III.  300  Let  all  men 
consider  this  good  erudition.  1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures 
77  b,  It  is  a  common  erudicion  and  learning  that  a  man,  etc. 

3.  f  a.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  trained 
or  instructed  ;  const,  in,  of  (obs.).  b.  In  later 
use :  Acquired  knowledge,  esp.  in  languages,  lite¬ 
rature,  antiquities,  etc. ;  learning,  scholarship. 

1530  Palsgr.  Introd.  6  Your  noble  graces  other  manyfolde 
sortes  of  excellent  erudytion  and  lytterature.  a  1533  Frith 
Another  Bk.  agst.  Rastell  (1829)  210  More  and  Rochester 
were  men  of . .  singular  erudition  in  all  kind  of  learning. 
1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  p.  xviii,  Howbeit 
they  had  na  sicker  cognosance  and  ful  erudition  of  al  thingis. 
a  1639  Wotton(J.),  The  Earl  was  of  good  erudition,  having 
been  placed  at  study  in  Cambridge  very  young.  1718  Free¬ 
thinker  No.  18.  no  Madam  Dacier  has  the  Advantage  in 
Point  of  Erudition.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  65  She 
had  a  romantic  taste  for  classical  erudition,  i860  Macaulay 
Biog.  (1867)  13  Exhibiting  a  little  erudition  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  look  like  a  great  deal.  1862  Goulburn  Pers. 
Relig.  i.  (1873)  3  Some  Monks  and  Priests,  .represented  all 
the  erudition  *of  their  times. 

f  4.  Of  a  coin :  Perfect  workmanship,  finish. 
Obs.  rare. 

1702  Addison  Dial.  Medals  Wks.  1721  I.  437  The  intrinsic 
value  of  an  old  coin  does  not  consist  in  its  metal  but  its  eru¬ 
dition.  It  is  the  Device  that  has  raised  the  species.  1747 
Dingley  Gems  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIV.  506  The  Merit  both 
of  Intaglio’s  and  Cameo’s  depends  on  their  Erudition,  on 
the  Goodness  of  the  Workmanship,  and  on  the  Beauty  of 
their  Polish. 

Hence  Eruditional  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  eru¬ 
dition,  f  educational,  disciplinary.  Eruditionist, 
one  who  devotes  himself  to  erudition  or  training. 

1657  M.  Lawrence  Use  ty  Pract.  Faith  245  A  conditional 
speech  is  but  an  eruditional  speech,  to  warn  us  of  our  weak¬ 
ness.  1805  W.  Taylor  in  Robberds  Mem.  II.  107  The 
poem  struck  me  as.. having  lyrical  and  eruditional  merit. 
1836  Chalmers  Mor.  tty  Mental  Philos.  Wks.  V.  57  They 
never  fully  grappled  with  the  question  as  eruditionists. 

1'  E 'rugate,  ppl-  a.  Obs.—°  [ad.  I-  erugdt-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  eruga-re  to  remove  wrinkles,  f.  e  out 
+  ruga  wrinkle.]  Having  the  wrinkles  rubbed 
out,  smooth. 

1840  in  Smart.  1859  in  Worcester  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 


t  E  rugate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  erugdt-  ppl. 
stem  of  eriigare  (see  prec.).]  trans.  To  remove 
wrinkles  from ;  to  smooth. 

1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1657  Tomlinson  Rcnou's  Vis/. 
397*  Chian  Earth  . .  erugates  the  face,  makes  it  splendid 
and  deleates  scars. 

t  Erugation.  Obs.-0  [f.  as  prec.:  see 
-ation.]  A  taking  away  of  wrinkles. 

1736  in  Bailey. 

+  Eruginary,  a.  Obs.  [f.  I,,  xrftgin-em  rust 
of  copper,  verdigris  +  -ary.]  =  next. 

1681  Phil.  Trans.  XII.  77  Another  kind  of  Eruginary 
Stone,  which  yields  a  vitriolate  and  stiptick  efflorescence. 

t  Eru’ginoUS,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  xriiginosus,  f. 
xrugin-em  :  see  prec.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  ox- 
substance  of  verdigris,  or  of  copper  itself ;  re¬ 
sembling  verdigris. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  xii.  336  Artificiall  cop- 
perose..is  a  rough  and  acrimonious  kinde  of  salt  drawn  out 
of  ferreous  and  eruginous  earths.  1666  G.  Harvey  Morb. 
Angl.  (J.), Agues  depend,  .upon  an  adust  stibial  or  eruginous 
sulphur. 

Erugo :  see  yErugo. 

Eruh,  var.  of  Argh  a.  Obs. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  296  Ne  3if  him  neuer  in}ong  :  auh  tep 
him  oSe  schulle,  uor  he  is  eruh  ase  beore  Jieron. 

+  Eru’ke.  Obs.  [Anglicized  form  of  Eruca.] 
A  caterpillar. 

1382  Wyclif  Joel  i.  4  A  locust  ete  the  residue  of  eruke,  that 
is,  a  worme  of  bowis.  1609  Bible  iDouay)  ibid..  The  resi¬ 
due  of  the  eruke  hath  the  locust  eaten.  [1711  J.  Green¬ 
wood  Eng.  Gram.  190  Eruke  from  Eruca,  this  some  turn  to 
Ear-Wig,  as  if  it  took  its  Name  from  the  Ear.] 

Eru’mnate,  v.  Obs.~°  [f.  L.  xrumn-a  + 
-ate4.]  trans.  To  impoverish,  make  miserable. 
1692-1732  in  Coles.  177s  in  Ash. 

+  Eru  mny.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  xrumna  of  same 
meaning ;  after  the  supposed  analogy  of  calumny, 
etc.]  Calamity,  hardship. 

1657  Tomlinson  Rcnou’s  Disp.  148  That  God  might  free 
man  from  those  erumnies  and  egritudes  wherewith  he  is . . 
pestered.  1657  Phys.  Diet.,  Erumnies,  griefs,  miseries. 

-|-  Eru'mp,  v.  [ad.  L.  erump-cre  :  see  next.] 
intr.  To  break  out  as  an  eruption. 

1657  Tomlinson  R enou's  Disp.  658  Oyl  of  Myrtles  . . 
emends  biles,  or  lumps  erumping. 

Erumpent  (znrmpent),  a.  [ad.  L.  erumpent- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  erumpere,  f.  e  out  +  rumpere  to 
burst  forth.]  That  bursts  forth. 

1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  131  The  Masculine,  .faculty. . 
either  erumpent,  and  progredient,  or  consumed.  1857 
Berkeley  Cryptog.  Rot.  313  This  genus.. seems  to  me 
essentially  innato-erumpent.  1871  Cooke  Fungi  (1875)  397 
The  erumpent  ostiola  of  the  perithecia  of  Melanconis  stil- 
bostoma. 

+  Eru’ncate,  V.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  erunedt- 
ppl.  stem  of  eritncdre,  f.  e  out  +  runedre  to  weed.] 
trans.  To  weed  out,  extirpate. 

1653  Biggs  New  Disp.  397  Those  tares,  enormities  . .  are 
with  ease  eruncated. 

Hence  Enmca-tion,  a  taking  away  of  weeds. 

1678-1706  in  Phillips. 

Erupt  (/ny-pt),  v.  [f.  L.  erupt-  ppl.  stem  of 
erumpere  to  break  out,  burst  forth  :  see  Erumpent. 
The  transitive  senses  have  been  developed  under 
the  influence  of  the  sb.  Eruption.] 

1.  intr.  To  burst  forth  in  the  process  of  growth. 
Now  only  of  the  teeth:  To  break  through  the 
skin  of  the  gums. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  223  Its  roots,  .from  which 
some  sprigs  erupt.  1878  L.  P.  Meredith  Teeth  44  Some¬ 
times  the  process  of  absorption  in  the  roots  of  the  temporary 
teeth  fails  to  be  brought  about,  and  the  permanent  teeth 
erupt  in  front  of  or  behind  them. 

b.  trans.  To  force  (teeth)  through  the  gums. 
3859  J.  Tomes  Dental  Surg.  53  The  incisors  and  first 
temporary  molars  have  been  erupted.  1883  W.  White- 
house  in  Standard  25  Jan.  6/3  The  four  teeth  stated  to  have 
been  extracted  never  were  erupted. 

2.  intr.  Of  a  volcano,  geyser,  etc. :  To  break 
out  in  eruption,  be  in  a  state  of  eruption.  (Perhaps 
often  felt  as  an  absol.  use  of  2  b.).  Also  of  vol¬ 
canic  masses  or  showers  :  To  burst  forth. 

1770  Hamilton  Soil  Naples  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXI.  12 
Strabo,  Dio,  Vitruvius,  all  agree,  that  Vesuvius,  in  their 
time,  shewed  signs  of  having  formerly  erupted.  1786  Ibid. 
LXXVI.  379  Suppose  Mount  Etna  to  have  ceased  erupting 
for  many  ages.  1861  E.  T.  Holland  in  Peaks ,  Passes  p- 
Glac.  Ser.  11.  I.  10  A  treatment  under  which  this.  fountain 
can  generally  be  made  to  erupt.  3866  Ansted  in  Intell. 
Observ.  No,  52.  270  The  showers  continued  to  erupt.  1879 
Le  Conte  Elan.  Geol.  81  Volcanoes  which  have  not  been 
known  to  erupt  during  historic  times  are  said  to  be  extinct. 
Jig.  1881  W.  Simpson  in  Academy  8  Jan.  22/5  Our  modern 
Proteus . .  ‘  erupts  ’  in  an  entirely  new  direction. 

b.  trans.  Of  a  volcano,  geyser,  or  any  subter¬ 
ranean  force :  To  throw  out  in  an  eruption. 

1769  Hamilton  Etna  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  17  I  found, 
with  respect  to  the  matter  erupted,  nothing  on  Mount  Etna 
that  Vesuvius  does  not  produce.  1833  Lyell  Princ.  Geol. 
III.  183  The  volcanic  rocks  of  Tuscany,  .have  been  chiefly 
erupted  beneath  the  sea. 

3.  intr.  Of  a  river  :  To  burst  forth. 

1864  S.  F.  Surtees  IVaifs  4-  Strays  N.  Humber  Hist.  86 
The  Don.. erupts  into  what  has  evidently  been  a  large 
inland  lake. 


ERUPTION. 


ERYNGO. 


Hence  Enrpted,  Errrpting ///.  a. 

1769  Hamilton  Etna  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  17  A  much 
greater  variety  in  the  erupted  matter  and  lavas.  1797 
Holcroft  Stolbergfs  Trav.  (ed.  2)  IV.xciv.  293  The  erupting 
floods  of  fire.  1824  Black w.  Mag.  XVI.  704  Visions  of 
erupted  embers.  1870  Proctor  Other  Worlds  i.  17  note. 
Vomited  forth  by  the  erupting  mountain. 

Eruption  (/rtf'pjon).  [ad.  L.  eruption- cm,  n. 
of  action  f.  erumpere :  see  Erumpent.  Cf.  Fr. 
Eruption.] 

1.  The  bursting  forth  (of  water,  fire,  air,  etc.) 
from  natural  or  artificial  limits. 

1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Did.  in.  vm.  (Arb.)  173  Eruptions 
of  the  springes  owte  of  the  montaines.  1605  Verstegan 
Dec.  Intell.  iv.  (1628)  100  The  great  harmes  that  these  parts 
haue  heretofore  by  eruption  of  the  sea  sustained.  1669 
Boyle  Contn.  New  Exp.  11.  (1682)  128  The  compressed  air 
suddenly  finding  out  a  way  of  eruption.  1725  De  Foe  T oy. 
round  World  (1840)  243,  I  sat  up  . .  staring  out  from  the 
window  at  the  eruption  of  fire  upon  the  hills..  1774  Pen¬ 
nant  Tour  Scotl.  in  1772,  19  Pelling  Moss,  which  made  an 
eruption  similar  to  Solway.  1819  G.  S.  Faber  Dispensa¬ 
tions  (1823)  I.  106  During  the  whole  sixteen  centuries  which 
intervened  between  the  sentence  of  Cain  and  the  eruption 
of  the  deluge.  1830  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  I.  287  One  of  the 
most  memorable  eruptions  occurred  in  1421,  where  the  tide 
. . burst  through  a  dam .  .and  overflowed  twenty-two  villages. 

H  Used  for:  The  bursting  (of  a  gun),  rare —1. 

1660  T.  Willsford  Scales  Commerce  192  All  guns,  .per¬ 
petrated  with  cold  and  frosty  weather  are  most  subject  to 
an  eruption  at  the  first  shot. 

b.  concr .  That  which  bursts  forth ;  a  sudden 
rush  of  flame,  smoke,  water,  etc. 

1699  Garth  Dispens.  6  From  the  Vulcano’s  gross  erup¬ 
tions  rise.  1717  Berkeley  in  Fraser  Life  581  The  streets 
of  Naples  ..  paved  with  the  matter  of  eruptions.  1728 
Mallet  Exclusion  42  With  black  Eruption  in  foul  Storm 
A  Night  of  Smoke. .  Rolls  forth.  1774  Pennant  Tour  Scotl. 
in  1772,  67  The  eruption  burst  from  the  place  of  its  dis¬ 
charge,  like  a  cataract. 

2.  An  outbreak  of  volcanic  activity  ;  the  ejection 
of  solid  or  liquid  matter  by  a  volcano,  of  hot  water 
from  a  geyser,  etc. 

[1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1190  The  breakings  forth 
and  eruptions  of  fire  out  of  a  mountaine.]  1740  Gray  Let. 
in  Poems  (1775)94  A  Roman  town  that,  .was  overwhelmed 
by  a  furious  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  1794  Sullivan 
View  Nat.  II.  133  Iceland  chronicles  give  a  list  of  63  erup¬ 
tions  at  Heckla.  1857  Dufferin  Lett.  High  Lat.  (1867)  87 
Our  principal  object  in  coming,  .was  to  see  an  eruption  of 
the  Great  Geysir.  1876  Page  Advd.  Text-bk.  Geol.  iii.  50 
Consolidated  products  of  volcanic  eruption. 

3.  Of  persons :  The  action  of  breaking  forth,  of 
issuing  suddenly  and  violently  from  within  boun¬ 
daries  ;  e.g.  the  sallying  forth  of  armed  men  from 
a  stronghold,  or  of  a  horde  of  barbarians  from  their 
own  country,  the  forcible  escape  of  a  prisoner, 
etc.  rare  in  recent  use. 

1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  43  Two  hundred  and  fourteene  years 
after  their  eruption  out  of  Scythia.  1623  Tn.  Ailesbury 
Sermon  (1624)  17  In  that  eruption  of  the  Prodigall  sonne 
from  his  Father.  1638  Heywood  Rape  Lucr.  Wks.  1874  V. 
205  The  enemie  is  pounded  fast  In  their  owne  folds  . . 
There's  no  eruption  to  be  feared.  1652  Needham  tr.  Sel- 
den’s  Mare  Cl.  262  Danegeld  for  the  pay  of  those  that 
should  be  imploied  to  hinder  the  eruption  of  Pirates,  a  1677 
Barrow  Pope's  Suprem.  (1687)  181  The  eruptions  of  Barba¬ 
rians,  the  straits  of  Emperours.  .&c.  did  all  turn  to  account 
for  him.  1775  Johnson  Tax  no  Tyr.  18  Of  this  kind  were 
the  eruptions  of  those  nations.  1822  Q.  Rev.  XXVII.  377 
Securing  to  them  the  benefits  of  prison-discipline,  by  pro¬ 
viding  against  furtive  or  forcible  eruptions. 

4.  fig.  In  many  obvious  applications  of  the  sense 
( outbreak  9 :  An  outbreak  of  disease,  war,  cala¬ 
mity,  or  evil  of  any  kind ;  an  outburst  of  passion, 
eloquence,  or  merriment;  a  ‘  sally’  of  wit.  Now 
rare ,  except  with  distinct  allusion  to  sense  2. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  i.  121  The  Curate  and  your  sweet 
self  are  good  at  such  eruptions,  and  sodaine  breaking  out  of 
myrth.  1602  —  Ham.  1.  i.  69  This  boades  some  strange 
erruption  to  our  State.  1656  Owen  Mortific.  Sin  (1668)  47 
A  man  may  be  sensible  of  a  lust,  set  himself  against  the 
eruptions  of  it.  1680  Life  Edw.  II.  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc. 
(1793)  33  The  archbishop  of  York,  .resolves  to  oppose  this 
over-daring  and  insolent  eruption.  1762-71  H.  Walpole 
Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  V.  107  Before  the  eruption  of 
the  civil  war.  a  1847  Mrs.  Sherwood  Lady  of  Manor  III. 
xviii.  32  There  is  nothing  which  retards  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel  so  much  as  the  remaining  eruptions  of  sin  among  the 
rulers  of  the  Church.  1883  G.  A.  MacDonnell  Chess 
Life-Pictures  8  The  twirling  of  that  ornament  in  his  hand 
.  .portended  an  anecdotal  or  jocose  eruption. 

5.  fa.  In  plants  :  The  bursting  forth  from  the 
bark  of  buds,  leaves,  offshoots,  roots,  etc.  ;  also 
concr.  an  excrescence.  Obs.  b.  Of  the  teeth:  The 
action  of  breaking  out  from  the  gums,  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  ‘  cutting  the  teeth  \ 

a.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  (1631)  §  588  When  they  [the  branches] 
make  an  Eruption,  they  breake  forth  casually,  where  they 
finde  best  way  in  the  Barke  or  Rinde.  1660  Sharrock 
Vege tables  142  Both  buds  and  leaves,  and  all  eruptions,  .on 
every  vegetable.  1671  Grew  Anat.  Plants  1.  27  The  place 
of  their  [Trunk-roots’]  Eruption  is  sometimes  all  along  the 
Trunk  ;  as  in  Mint.  1713  Df.rham  Phys.-Theol.  x.  i.  447 
The  Art  in  Folding  up  the  leaves  before  their  eruption  out 
of  their  Gems,  etc.  is  incomparable. 

b.  1859  J.  Tomes  Dental  Surg.  104  The  relations  of  the 
eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth  to  the  age  of  the  individual. 
1863  Huxley  Man's  Place  Nat.  ii.  83  The  order^of  erup¬ 
tion  of  the  permanent  teeth  is  different. 

6.  Path.  a.  A  breaking  out  of  a  rash,  or  of 
pimples  on  the  skin.  (In  early  use  with  notion  of 
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a  i  breaking  out  *  of  latent  disease  or  of  1  peccant 
humours  ’.) 

1596  Shaks.  t  Hen.  IV,  m.  i.  27  Diseased  Nature  often¬ 
times  breakes  forth  In  strange  eruptions.  1674  Gor>.  Tongue 
vi.  (ed.  2)  102  When  there  is  an  eruption  of  Humor  in  any 
part,  tis  not  cured  meerly  by  outward  applications.  1731 
Arbuthnot  Aliments  172  Some  Sorts  of  cutaneous  Erup¬ 
tions  are  occasion’d  by  feeding  much  on  acid  unripe  Fruits. 
1799  Med.  Jrnl.  I.  322  An  eruption  of  pimples  on  that  day, 
which  disappeared  on  the  next. 

b.  The  skin  affection  itself ;  an  efflorescence, 
rash. 

177°  Junius  Lett,  xxxix.  203  No  man  regards  an  eruption 
upon  the  surface,  when  he  feels  a  mortification  approach¬ 
ing  to  his  heart.  1802  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  147  The  matter., 
scarcely  ever  afforded  any  eruptions  like  the  small-pox. 
1846  J.  Baxter  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  156  A  scaly 
eruption  appears,  attended  by  extreme  itching.  1882 
Squire  in  Quain  Med.  Did.  927  The  declining  rash  of 
measles  leaves  a  mottling  of  the  skin,  not  unlike  the  mul¬ 
berry  eruption  of  typhus. 

Hence  Eruptional  [  +  -al],  a.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  volcanic  eruption. 

1858  G.  P.  Scrope  Geol.  $  Volcanoes  Centr.  Fr.  (ed.  2)  212 
It  may  have  sustained  considerable  absolute  elevation  . . 
during  its  eruptional  era.  1883  Proctor  in  K?io-wledgc 
30  June  384/2  When  there  are  few  spots  or  none  on  the  sun's 
surface,  the  eruptional  or  jet  prominences  are  not  seen. 

Eruptive  (fivm ptiv),  a.  [a.  Fr.  Sruptif  -ive,  f. 
erupt-  ppl.  stem  of  erumpere :  see  Erupt  and  -ive.] 

1.  Bursting  forth ;  inclined  or  accustomed  to 
break  out  from  restraint,  or  to  burst  into  violent 
action. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  143  All  which  is  per¬ 
verted  in  this  eruptive  generation.  1744  Thomson  Summer 
1132  The  sudden  glance  [lightning]  Appears  far  south 
eruptive  through  the  cloud.  1865  M.  Arnold  Ess.  Crit. 
65  The  eruptive  and  the  aggressive  manner  in  literature. 
1873  Browning  Red  Cott.  Night-c.  117  Hell,  eruptive  and 
fuliginous,  Sickens  to  very  pallor. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  volcanic  eruption  ;  tending 
to  or  engaged  in  eruption  ;  of  the  nature  of  or 
characterized  by  eruption.  Of  rocks  :  Formed  or 
forced  up  by  eruption,  showing  traces  of  eruption. 

1799  Kir  wan  Geol.  Ess.  288  Into  these  errors  Mr.  White¬ 
hurst  was  betrayed  by  his  fondness  for  the  eruptive  or  plu- 
tonic  theory.  1819  Byron  Proph.  Dante  ill.  187  The 
volcano’s  fierce  eruptive  crest.  1849  Murchison  Siluria  v. 
92  Crystalline  rock,  both  eruptive  and  metamorphic.  1869 
Phillips  Vesuv.  iii.  79  Within  the  crater  was  found  a  round 
and  small  actively  eruptive  cone.  1878  Newcomb  Pop. 
A stron.  iii.  ii.  262  The  eruptive  protuberances. 

quasi-sA  1884  Irving  in  Amer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  in.  (1885) 
XXIX.  241  The  gneisses,  .forming  our  supposed  eruptives, 
are  if  eruptive,  manifestly  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
lavas  of  modern  times. 

3.  Path.  Attended  with  or  producing  eruption 
or  efflorescence. 

1790  Sir  W.  Fordyce  Virtues  Mur.  Acid.  1  The  striking 
effects  produced  by  the  spirit  of  sea-salt  in  all  our  putrid 
diseases.  .1  mean  the  Eruptive  fevers.  1796  Burke  Regie. 
Peace  Wks.  (1842)  II.  279  It  is  in  the  nature  of  these  erup¬ 
tive  diseases  in  the  state  to  sink  in  by  fits,  and  re-appear. 
1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  207/2  Antimony  is  also  used  in  some 
eruptive  or  exanthematous  fevers.  1852  Miss  Yonge 
Cameos  (1877)  III.  v.  41  A  serious  attack  of  illness  of  an 
eruptive  kind. 

b.  transf.  (humorous. ) 

1848  Thackeray  Bk.  Snobs  xxxiii,  Thomas  wears  a  page’s 
costume  of  eruptive  buttons. 

Hence  Erirptively  a.,  in  an  eruptive  manner. 
Eruptiveness,  the  quality  of  being  eruptive. 
Eruptivity  =  Eruptiveness. 

1869  Daily  News  1  July,  The  candlesticks  all  over  knobs 
and  excrescences  as  if  eruptively  affected.  1885  G.  Mere¬ 
dith  Diana  Cross'll*.  I.  i.  19  They  create  by  stoppage  a 
volcano,  and  are  amazed  at  its  eruptiveness.  1882  Geikie 
Text-bk.  Geol.  iv.  vn.  537  They  possess  likewise  various 
values  as  marks  of  eruptivity. 

+  Erupturient,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  erupt-  ppl. 
stem  of  erumpere,  after  the  analogy  of  words 
derived  from  desiderative  vbs.,  e.  g.  esurient. ] 
Ready  to  burst  forth,  on  the  point  of  bursting  forth. 

1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  138  You  shall  perceive  a  greater 
protrusion  of  your  finger  by  the  erupturient  quicksilver. 
1685  H.  More  Para.  Prophet.  388  Something  akin  to  actual 
Persecution,  which  was  erupturient  all  the  while.  1721-61 
in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash. 

t  Eruptu-rive,  a.  Obs.~°  [badly  f.  L.  erupt- : 
see  Ercpt  v.]  ‘  Breaking  forth  ’. 

1782-90  in  Bailey. 

Erur,  obs.  form  of  Erer,  Error. 

Erusca'tion.  Ignorantly  used  for  Coruscation. 

1653  A.  Wilson  Jos.  /,  64  Some  eruscations  and  light¬ 
nings  of  joy  appeared  in  her  Countenance. 

+  Erustate,  v.  Obs.—°  [Error  for  *cruscate,  f. 
late  L.  xrusedt-  ppl.  stem  of  xrusedre,  glossed 
‘  xs  lindique  colligere' .] 

1623  Cockeram  11,  Getting  Mony  by  all  means.  Eras- 
iating. 

Erve,  var.  of  Erf,  Obs.,  cattle. 

Ervest,  obs.  form  of  Harvest. 

Erveth,  -lieh(e,  var.  of  Arveth,  -lich(e,  Obs. 

-j*  E'rvil.  Obs.  Anglicized  form  of  L.  ervilia 
‘the  bitter  vetch’  (L.  and  Sh.). 

1551  Turner  Herbal  1.  Kiija,  Theophrastus  rekeneth 
cicerculam  among  eruillesand  peese.  1601  Holland  Pliny 
II.  9  Madder  of  Italie  . .  is  sowed  besides  of  seed,  and  set 
of  slips  in  manner  of  Eruile. 


Ery,  obs.  form  of  Eery  and  Every. 

-ery,  suffix,  ME.  -eric,  forming  sbs. ,  first  occurs 
in  words  adopted  from  Fr.,  and  after  the  analogy 
of  these  has  been  extensively  used  as  an  Eng. 
formative. 

1.  The  Fr.  -ci~ic  is  of  two  distinct  origins:  a. 
Representing  a  com.  Romanic  -ari'a  (Pr.  -aria, 
It.  -eria,  Sp.  -erla),  produced  by  the  addition  of 
the  suffix  -i'a  (Fr.  -ie,  -y3)  to  sbs.  or  adjs.  formed 
with  the  L.  suffix  -drio-  (Fr.  -ier,  -er).  A  large 
proportion  of  the  Fr.  sbs.  in  -ier,  -er  (see  -eh-) 
are  designations  of  persons  according  to  occupation 
or  office  ;  their  derivatives  in  -erie  denote  some¬ 
times  the  class  of  goods  in  which  these  persons 
deal,  as  draperic  drapery,  f.  drapier  draper ;  some¬ 
times  their  employment  or  art,  as  arclicrie  archery, 
f.  archer  archer  ;  sometimes  the  place  where  their 
occupation  is  carried  on,  as  boulangerie  bakery, 
f.  boulanger  baker.  After  the  analogy  of  these, 
many  Fr.  words  were  formed  with  -erie  from  sbs. 
and  adjs.  without  the  intervention  of  a  derivative 
in  -ier.  Examples  of  the  varying  force  of  the 
suffix  are  soieric  silk  goods,  f.  soie  silk  ;  niaiserie 
foolish  conduct,  f.  niais  foolish  ;  juiverie  Jewry, 
i.juif  Jew.  b.  Resulting  from  the  addition  of 
the  suffix  -ie  to  agent-nouns  in  OF.  -ere,  -cor 
(mod.  F.  -eur) L.  -dtor,  -dtdrem.  After  the 
analogy  of  words  thus  formed,  the  suffix  -erie 
was  used  to  form  derivatives  immediately  from 
verb-stems.  Of  the  Fr.  sbs.  in  -erie  derived  from 
vbs.  (either  through  an  agent-noun  or  directly) 
some  denote  a  class  of  actions,  as  tromperie  deceit, 
f .  tromper  to  deceive;  others  an  occupation,  art, 
etc.,  as  confiserie  the  business  of  a  confectioner, 
f.  conjire  to  preserve  froits,  etc.  ;  others  the  place 
where  an  occupation  is  carried  on,  as  brasserie 
brewery,  f.  brasser  to  brew. 

2.  Of  the  Eng.  words  ending  in  -ery  many  are 
adoptions  from  Fr.,  as  battery,  bravery,  cut  toy, 
nunnery,  treachery.  Many  others  are  formed  on 
sbs.  in  -er,  and  are  properly  examples  of  the  suffix 
-y3;  but  in  individual  instances  it  is  often  un¬ 
certain  whether  a  word  was  originally  formed  on  an 
agent-noun  in  -er  or  directly  on  the  verb.  The  de¬ 
rivatives  of  sbs.  in  -er  and  of  verbs  for  the  most  part 
denote  the  place  where  an  employment  is  carried 
on,  as  bakery,  brewery,  fishery ,  pottery ;  occasion¬ 
ally  they  denote  classes  of  goods,  as  confectionery , 
ironmongery,  pottery ;  after  the  analogy  of  such 
words,  the  suffix  is  added  to  sbs.  with  a  general 
collective  sense  (=  ‘ -ware ’,  ‘  -stuff',  or  the  like) 
as  in  crockery,  machinery ,  scenery.  The  words 
formed  by  adding  -ery  to  sbs.  sometimes  (though 
rarely)  signify  a  state  or  condition,  as  slavery ; 
oftener  the  force  of  the  suffix  is  ‘  that  which  is 
characteristic  of,  all  that  is  connected  with  ’,  in 
most  cases  with  contemptuous  implication,  as 
in  knavery,  monkery,  popery ;  another  frequent 
use  is  to  denote  the  place  where  certain  animals 
are  kept  or  certain  plants  cultivated,  as  piggery, 
rookery,  swannery,  vinery.  During  the  last  few 
years  this  suffix  in  pi.  form  has  been  rather  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  the  coinage  of  jocular  nonce-words  ; 
the  Fisheries  Exhibition  held  at  South  Kensington 
in  1883  having  been  colloquially  known  as  ‘the 
Fisheries’,  the  name  ‘Healtheries’  was  commonly 
given  to  the  succeeding  Health  Exhibition,  and 
the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  was  called 
‘  the  Colinderies  ’ ;  an  exhibition  of  bicycles  and 
tricycles  was  called  ‘  the  Wheeleries  ’.  These 
formations  are  often  imitated  colloquially.  Cf. 

‘  The  Dukeries  ’  (after  the  analogy  of  1  The  Pot¬ 
teries  ’)  as  a  name  for  the  tract  of  country  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  great  ducal  estates  in  Notts,  and  North 
Derbyshire. 

3.  In  many  words  this  suffix  has  now  the  con¬ 
tracted  form  -ry,  q.v. 

Erye,  obs.  form  of  Ear  v.  to  plough. 

Eryness,  obs.  form  of  Eeriness. 

137S  Barbour  Bruce  11.  295  Sum  men  for  eryness  will 
trymbill. 

[Erynet,  mistake  for  crynet,  Crinet. 

1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  237/1  Of  a  Hawk,  .the  Erynets 
are  the  little  F eathers  under  the  eyes,  or  hairs  about  the  Sear.] 

+  Erynge.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  eryngion  :  see 
next.]  =  Fryngo  i  b. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  iv.  lviii.  519  Plinie  calleth  it  also 
Erynge  ;  the  writers  of  our  time  cal  it  Eryngium  marirtuvt. 
1601  Holland  Pliuy  II.  119  As  for  the  white  Erynge,  our 
countrymen  call  it  in  Latine  Centum-capita. 

Eryngo  (zrfrjgtri.  Also  6-8  eringo,  6-7  aphet. 
ringo.  [Immediate  source  uncertain  :  perhaps  a 
corrupt  adoption  of  It.  or  Sp.  eringio,  ad.  L.  eryn¬ 
gion,  a.  Gr.  rjpvyyiov,  dim.  of  fjpvyyos  the  name  of 
this  plant,  also  a  goat’s  beard.] 
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1.  +  a.  The  candied  root  of  the  Sea  Holly 
{Eryngium  maritimum ),  formerly  used  as  a 
sweetmeat,  and  regarded  as  an  aphrodisiac.  Obs. 
b.  In  later  use,  the  plant  itself,  or  any  other  of 
the  same  genus.  (In  this  sense  the  L.  eryngium 
was  used  by  earlier  writers.) 

a.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  IV.  v.  v.  23  Let  it . .  haile  kissing 
Comfits,  and  snow  Eringoes.  1599  Marston  Sco.  Villanie 

I.  iii.  181  Camphire  and  Lettuce  chaste  Are  clean  casheird, 
now  Sophi  Ringoes  eate.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  IV/iis.  vi.  2771 
Candid  eringoes,  and  rich  marchpaine  stuff.  C1630  Risdon 
Sitrv.  Devon  §  277  (1810)  288  Sea-holly  groweth  plentifully, 
whose  roots  are  called  eringo.  x68x  Otway  Soldier's  Fort. 
v,  Here  child,  here's  some  Ringoes.  1709  Pope  Jan.  <$* 
May  377  Satyrion  near,  with  hot  Eringo’s  stood. 

b.  [x6i6  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Fartne  203  Eringium 
groweth  in  an  vntilled,  rough,  and  drie  ground.  1626  Bacon 
Syh>a  (1631)  §  53  Some  few  Slices  of  Eryngium  Roots.] 
x668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  11.  iv.  §4.  94  Eringo,  an  Herb. 
1695  Blackmore  Pr.  Arth.  v.  439  In  verdant  Samphire  and 
Eringo  drest.  1718  Quincy  Contpl.  Disp.  120  Eryngo  grows 
in  sandy  places,  and  near  the  Sea-Shore.  1798  Canning 
New  Morality  in  Anti- Jacobin  No.  36  (1852)  212  Eringoes 
o’er  the  hallow’d  spot  shall  bloom.  1861  Miss  Pratt 
Flower  PI.  III.  4  Eryngium  (Eryngo).  Flowers  in  a  dense 
prickly  head. 

2.  attrib.,  esp.  eryngo-root. 

I^34-5  Althorp  MS.  in  Simpkinson  Washingtons  { i860) 
p.  lxix,  For  ashen  keyes  and  eringo  rootes.  1656  Evelyn 
Mem.  (1857)  I*  332  Colchester,  .is  also  famous  for  oysters 
and  Eringo  root.  1709  Prior  Paulo  Purganti  72  One 
might  see  Eringo  Roots  and  Bohe  Tea.  1848  C.  A.  Johns 
Week  at  Lizard  283  Candied  Eryngo-root. 

+  E:rysi  pela-ceous,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Ery- 

sipel-as  +  -aceous.]  =  Erysipelatous. 

1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  vi.  ipi  In  a  very  vehement 
and  urgent  Inflammation,  as  an  Erisipelaceous  one. 

Erysipelas  (erisi’pi'hes).  Path.  Forms:  4 
herisipila,  6  herisipelas,  erisipila,  6-7  erisi- 
pelas,  -ilas,  -ylas,  erisypelas,  erysipilas,  -iles, 
-ely,  (eresipyla,  iresipilis,  9  earisiply),  7- 
erysipelas,  [a.  Gr.  ipva'nreXas  (Hippocrates),  of 
doubtful  etymology.  Commonly  regarded  as  f. 

reddening  (:— OAryan  *rudhti-s ,  f.  root 
*rcudhy  whence  Gr.  epvOpbs  red)  +  7re\-  in  neK\a 
skin  (cogn.  with  L.  pellis  and  Fell)  ;  but  the 
formation  appears  abnormal.  For  the  first  ele¬ 
ment  cf.  tpvaifir)  red  blight  on  com.] 

A  local  febrile  disease  accompanied  by  diffused 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  producing  a  deep  red 
colour;  often  called  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  or  ‘the 
rose’. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  Dc  P.  R.  Add.  MS.  27944  fo.  63  As 
it  fare})  of  hem  }>at  haue  an  euel  |>at  hatte  herisipla. 
1527  Andrew  Brunsiuyke' s  Distyll.  Waters  H  iij  b,  Hous- 
leke.  .is  good  agaynst  the  sore  called  Erisipila.  1543  Tra- 
heron  Vigo's  Chirurg.  11.  iii.  37  You  must  beware,  that 
Herisipelas  retourne  not.  1635  Brathwait  Arcad.  Pr. 
173  This  Erysipelas  or  wilde  hre  being  once  kindled,  the 
flame  is  not  so  soon  to  be  quenched.  1693  Q*  Mary  Let . 
(18S6)  107,  I  so  heated  my  blood  that  I  had  an  iresipilis 
upon  on  arm.  1736  Bailey  Househ.  Diet.  268  Erysipelas 
or  St.  Anthony’s  fire.  1769  W.  Buchan  Dom.  Med.  (1790) 
251  It  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  erysipelas.  1826  J.  Wil¬ 
liams  Last  Legacy  10  For  the  Earisiply,  or  St.  Anthony’s 
Fire.  1872  Darwin  Emotions  xiii.  325  Erysipelas  of  the 
head  commonly  induces  delirium. 

Hence  E  rysi  pela'tic  a.  [see  -ic],  of  the  nature 
of  erysipelas  ;  resembling  erysipelas.  E  rysipe  la- 
toid  a.  [see  -OID],  resembling  erysipelas.  +  Ery- 
si  pelous  a.  [  +  -ous]  =  Erysipelatous.  +  E  ry- 
sipe  lato  se  a.  [see  -ose]  =  Erysipelatous. 

1883  Standard  3  Jan.  3/2  Wide-spread  inflammation  of 
an  erysipelatic  character.  1710  T.  Fuller  Pharm.  Extemp. 
283  It  is  a  useful  thing,  .for  Erysipelatose  Affections.  1786 
Cowper  Let.  Aug.  9  An  eresypylatose  [j/V]  eruption. 

Erysipelatous  (eirisipe-latas),  a.  [f.  Gr.  epv- 
onnXaT-  stem  of  epva'mtXas  (see  prec.)  +  -OUS  :  cf. 
Fr.  Irysipelateux.']  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  erysipelas  ;  affected  with  erysipelas. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  iii.  182  An  Inflam¬ 
mation  . .  Oedematous,  Schirrous,  Erisipelatous  according 
to  the  predominancy  of  melancholy,  flegme,  or  choler.  1769 
Buchan  Dom.  Med.  liv.  (1826)  269  Erysipelatous  redness 
in  the  skin.  1814  Coleridge  in  Cottle  Remin.  (1837)  357 
An  erysipelatous  complaint.  1861  Hulme  tr .Moquin-Tan- 
don  11.  v.  ii.  264  Erysipelatous  spots.  1871  Napheys  Prev.  <$* 
Cure  Dis.  iii.  xiv.  1094  An  erysipelatous  patient. 

Erysy,  Erytage,  obs.  ff.  Heresy,  Heritage. 
Erythema  (erij»-ma).  Path.  [a.  Gr.  Ipudrjpa 
(stem  lpv9rip.ar-),  f.  (pvdalvav  to  be  red,  f.  lpv9-pos 
red.]  A  superficial  inflammation  of  the  skin,  show¬ 
ing  itself  chiefly  in  rose-coloured  patches. 

1766-83  VV.  Cullen  First  Lines  Phys.  §  274  Wks.  1827 

II.  23  When  the  disease  is  an  affection  of  the  skin  alone 
..  I  shall  give  the  disease  the  name  of  Erythema.  1811 
Abernethy  Surg.  Wks.  I.  198  A  Burgundy  pitch  plaster 
causes  extensive  erythema.  1855  Lancet  11  July  79/2  A 
fugacious  roseola  or  erythema. 

Hence  Erythematic  a.  [  +  -ic],  of,  pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of  erythema.  Erythe  matous  a. 

[  +  -ous]  =  prec. 

1766-83  W.  Cullen  First  Lines  Phys.  §  385  Wks.  1827 
II.  71  The  inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  of  two  kinds, 
Phlegmonic,  or  Erythematic.  1842  T.  H.  Burgess  tr. 
Cazenove’ s  Dis.  Skin  130  This  erythematous  ring  is  often 
the  seat  of  small  vesicles.  1861  T.  Graham  Pract.  Med. 
667  Surrounded  by  an  erythematous  efflorescence. 
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Erythism,  erroneous  spelling  of  Erethism. 
Erythric  (eri-prik),  a.  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  ipv9p-6s 
red  +  -ic.]  Erythric  acid :  +  a.  (see  quot.  1840) ; 
b.  =  Erythrin. 

1840  Henry  Elem.  Chan.  II.  415  An  acid  has  also  been 
obtained  by  Brugnatelli,  by  acting  on  uric  acid  with  nitric 
acid,  which  he  has  proposed  to  call  erythric  acid.  1861 
Macmillan  Footn.  Page  Nat.  117  Schunk  .  .  discovered  [in 
rock-moss  or  cudbear]  a  colourless  crystalline  acid,  called 
erythric  acid. 

Erythrin  (eri')>rin).  Chem.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -in.] 
‘An  acid  (C20  H.»  O10)  discovered  by  Heeren  in 
Roccella  tinctoria  ;  it  appears  also  to  be  contained 
in  most  of  the  lichens  from  which  archil  is  pre¬ 
pared’  (Watts  Diet.  Chem.  1882). 

1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  385  The  erythrin.. 
undergoes  a  notable  change,  for  it  is  insoluble  in  water. 

II  Erythrina  (erifrai-na).  [mod.  L.,  f.  Gr. 
ipv9pus  red.]  The  Coral-tree,  a  genus  of  tropical 
trees  (N.O.  Leguminosse)  bearing  clusters  of  blood- 
red  flowers. 

1865  Parkman  Huguenots  iv.  (1875)  58  The  coral  blossoms 
of  the  erythrina  glow  in  the  shade  beneath.  1871  Mateer 
T?'avancore  100  The  flaming  Erythrina,  or  coral  tree. 
1875  Miss  Bird  Sandwich  I  si.  (1880)69  The  surf-board., 
is  usually  made  of  the  erythrina,  or  the  breadfruit  tree. 

Erythrine  (errjirain).  Min.  [f.  Gr.  ipv9p-os 
red  +  -ine.]  =  Cobalt-bloom. 

1837  Allan  Phillips'  Min.  289  Cobalt  Bloom.  .Erythrine. 
1882  Watts  Chem.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Erythrite  (eri  jirait).  Also  9  erithrite.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ite.] 

1.  Min.  a.  =  Cobalt-bloom,  b.  *  A  flesh-co¬ 
loured  feldspar,  containing  3  per  cent,  magnesia, 
found  in  amygdaloid’  (Watts  Diet.  Chem.  1882). 

1844  Dana  M in.  351  The  Erythrite  of  Thomson  ..  is  a 
flesh  colored  feldspar.  1868  Ibid.  559  Erythrite  when 
abundant  is  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  smalt. 

2.  Chem.  An  organic  substance  obtainable  from 
erythrin. 

1865  Williamson  Chem.  for  Students  li.  §  312  The 
formula  of  erithrite  is  C1  H  ■ J  O'.  1869  Roscoe  Elem. 

Chem.  391  The  only  tetravalent  alcohol  as  yet  known  is 
erythrite. 

Eryth.rO-  (eri  jiro-)  (before  a  vowel  erythr-), 
combining  form  of  Gr.  tpv9p6- s  red,  in  several 
compounds  occurring  in  Chemistry,  with  a  few 
in  Mineralogy,  etc. 

Erytliro-benze  ne  (see  quot.).  Erythro  lein 

[see  Olein],  Erjrtliroli'tmin  [see  Litmus  and 
-in],  ‘red  substances  obtained  from  litmus’  (Watts 
Diet.  Chem.  1882).  Erythrophyll,  Chem.  [Gr. 
<pvh\-ov  leaf],  the  red  colouring  matter  of  leaves 
in  autumn.  Ery  throphyllin,  Chem.  [see  prec. 
and  -in]  =  prec.  Ery  throphy  toscope  [Gr. 

< pvro-v  plant  +  -oTfotros  observer]  =  Erythroscope. 
Ery  thropro  tid  [see  Proteid  or  Protide],  ‘  a  red 
extractive  matter  obtained  by  Mulder  from  albu¬ 
min  and  allied  substances  ’.  Ery  tlxrore  tin, 
Chem.  [see  Ret-ene  and  -in],  ‘  a  resinous  constituent 
of  rhubarb-root,  soluble  with  purple-red  colour  in 
alkalis’  (Watts  Diet.  Chem.  1882).  Erythro¬ 
scope  [Gr.  -aKonos  observer],  an  optical  contriv¬ 
ance,  by  which  the  green  of  foliage  is  caused  to 
appear  red,  while  all  other  green  objects  retain 
their  natural  hue  (see  quot.).  Ery  throsi'derite, 
Mitt.  [Gr.  <n'577p-o?  +  -iTE],  a  hydrous  chloride  of 
potassium  and  iron  formed  by  sublimation  in  the 
lavas  of  Vesuvius.  Erythrozyxne,  Chem.  [Gr. 
(yp.i)  leaven],  ‘  an  azotised  substance  which  exists 
in  madder  root,  and  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  trans¬ 
formation  of  rubian  ’  (Watts  Diet.  Chem.  1882). 

1879  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  VI.  583  *  Erythr obenzene,  a  red 
colouring  matter  prepared  from  nitrobenzene  by  leaving 
12  pts.  of  that  substance  in  contact  with  24  pts.  of  fine  iron 
filings  and  6  pts.  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  for  24  hours  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  1882  Ibid.  III.  731  *Erythrolitmin 
forms  crystalline  grains  of  a  fine  deep  red  colour,  coloured  blue 
by  potash.  1875  Bennett  &  Dyer  tr.  Sachs'  Bot.  686  *Ery- 
throphyll  group.  1884  Bower  &  Scott  De  Bary’s  Phaner. 
<5-  Perns  66  Cell-sap . .  tinted  with  dissolved  pigments  (Ery¬ 
throphyll,  &c.).  1876  S.  Kens.  M useum  Catal.  No.  3702 
*Erythrophytoscope.  1845  G.  Day  tr.  Simon's  A  nun. 
Client.  I.  29  Glutin  and  water  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed 
from  protid  and  *erythroprotid  by  the  ammonia.  1852-9 
Todd  Cycl.  Anal.  IV.  164/2  Erythroprotid,  when  pure,  is  of 
a  fine  red  colour.  1876  Harley  Mat.  Med.  466  Rhubarb  con¬ 
tains  3  resins,  aporetin  phoeoretin,  and  *erythroretin.  1876 
S.  Kens.  Museum  Catal.  No.  3700  ^Erythroscope.  ^  1879 
Rood  Chromatics  vii.  83  Simler  has  constructed  a  simple 
. .  apparatus,  based  on  the  singular  property  which  living 
leaves  have  of  reflecting  abundantly  the  extreme  red  rays 
of  the  spectrum  :  it  is  called  an  erythroscope.  1875  Dana 
Min.  App.  ii.  19  *Erythrosiderite  . .  Color  red.  Very'  solu¬ 
ble.  1876  tr.  Schiitzcnberger  s  Fermentation  24  In  the  fer¬ 
mentation  of  sugar  by  means  of  *erythrozyme. 

Erythrogen  (eri-jirodgen).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  tpv9po- 
Erythiio-  +  -gen2  ‘  producer  ’.] 

1.  Bot.  ‘  A  term  for  a  variety  of  the  supposed 
colouring  matter  of  vegetables,  called  Chromogen, 
because  it  produces  a  red  colour  with  acids’.  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.) 

2.  Chem.  1  A  crystalline,  fatty  substance  obtained 


from  diseased  bile ;  so  called  from  the  reddish 
or  purple  color  of  some  of  its  compounds  ’  (Watts 
Diet.  Chem.  1882). 

1846  Worcester  cites  Penny  Cyclop. ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 
Erythroid  (e'rijroid),  a.  [mod.  f.  Gr.  ipv9p-o s 

(see  Erythro-)  +  -oid.]  Of  a  red  colour,  reddish. 

1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Erytyke,  obs.  form  of  Heretic. 

t  Es,  sb.  Obs.  Also  4  hes,  5  ese.  [OE.  xs, 
corresp.  to  OHG.  1 is,  MD11.  aes  (mod.Ger.,  Du. 
aas) OTeut.  *xsso(m,  f.  xt-  ablaut-form  of  root 
*et-  to  Eat.]  Carrion  ;  also  carrion  used  as  bait, 
a  bait. 

Beowulf  (Gr.)  1331  Atol  aese  wlanc  eft  si3as  teah  fylle 
gefraegnod.  97s  O.E.  Chron.,  Letan  him  behindan  . .  (>ane 
hasewan  padan  earn  teftanhwit  mses  brucan.  C1175  Lamb. 
Horn.  123  penne  bi3  he  gredi  pes  eses  and  forswolejeS  J>ene 
hoc  forS  mid  pan  ese.  1340  Ayenb.  55  Yerne  to  pe  mete  ase 
dep  pe  hond  to  pe  hes.  c  1450  Lat.  fy  Eng.  Foe.  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  579  Edia,  ese. 

Es,  pers.pron.  Obs.  [phonetic  variant  of  lies, 
his ;  often  attached  to  the  vb.  of  which  it  is  the 
obj. :  see  His  proud- ,  and  cf.  f  As  pron .] 

a.  Them  (ace.  pi.),  b.  Her,  it  {ace.  fern.  sing.), 
a  1200  Moral  Ode  55  pe  pet  echte  wile  habben  wel  hwile 
pe  he  mu3e  es  welden.  Giue  hies  for  godes  luue  1  penne 
dep  hes  wel  ihalden.  c  1250  Gen.  a  Ex.  135  He  knowned 
[ read  knoweS]  one  ilc  sterre  name,  He  settes  in  3e  firma¬ 
ment.  c  1300  Havelok  970  He  bouthe  him  hope  hosen  and 
shon.  And  sone  dide  him  dones  on.  c  1314  Guy  Warw. 
(A.)  3850  He  oxed  his  armes  hastiliche  And  men  es  him 
brou3t  sikerliche. 

Es,  obs.  form  of  His  pronO 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4641  (Cott.),  I  wat  nour  quar  es  mak. 
Ibid.  4677  Depe  selers.  .Thoru  es  aun  scel-wis  red,  He  fild 
wit  wines,  quite  and  red. 

Es,  obs.  form  of  is:  see  Be  v.  A.  1. 

Es,  obs.  var.  of  are :  see  Be  v.  A.  1  If. 

Es-,  prefix,  occurring  in  adoptions  of  OF.  words 
beginning  with  es- L.  ex-  out.  A  few  of  these 
words  survive  with  the  prefix  unchanged,  as  escape , 
escheat ;  a  few  others  have  been  refashioned  with 
ex-,  after  Latin,  as  esample,  now  example,  ex¬ 
change,  now  exchange  ;  but  the  much  larger  number 
of  them  are  obsolete.  Before  ch  this  prefix  was 
in  14-1 5th  c.  occasionally  written  ep-.  A  frequent 
variant  of  es-  is  a- :  see  A-  pref.  9. 

II  The  examples  of  the  prefix  es-  must  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  those  of  the  euphonic  e  prefixed  in 
OF.  (as  in  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.)  to  an  initial  s  followed 
by  a  consonant,  e.  g.  especial,  esquire. 

II  E’Salon.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  easalon.  Mis¬ 
spelling  of  Lat.  xsalon  [ad.  Gr.  oio’dA.aii'],  the 
name  of  a  bird  of  prey,  ‘  the  rust-kite  or  moor- 
buzzard’  (Lewis  and  Short),  ‘the  merlin’  (Liddell 
and  Scott) ;  in  context  of  first  quot.  it  is  said  to 
be  the  smallest  of  the  buzzard  kind. 

1572  Bossewell  Armorie  in.  27  Enemyeto  them  [Ravens] 
is  a  lyttle  Byrde  called  Easalon,  which  breaketh  theire 
egges.  1651  J.  F[reake]  Agrippa's  Occ.  Philos.  40  There 
is  .  .a  bitter  enmity  betwixt  the  litle  bird  called  Esalon,  and 
the  Asse. 

+  Esba  tement.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  esbatement, 
mod.Fr.  ebattement,  f.  ( s)ebattre  to  divert  (one¬ 
self)  =  Pr.  esbatre,  It.  sbattere late  L.  type  *ex- 
battere,  f.  ex  out  +  battere  to  beat.  Cf.  Abate.] 
Amusement,  diversion ;  an  amusement.  Cf.  Abate¬ 
ment  2  b. 

1475  Caxton  fason  119  The  daye  passed  and  the  feste  in 
daunces,  carolles  and  esbatements.  1483  —  G.  de  la  Tour 
xxiii,  These  wordes  are  but  sport  and  esbatement  of  lordes. 
1531  Elyot  Gov.  i.  x,  If  he  haue  pleasure  in  wrastling  . . 
where  shall  hese  any  more  plesant  esbatementes  than  that. 

+  Esbay,  V.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6  esbaie.  [a. 
OF.  esbai-r,  mod.Fr.  ( s')ebahir :  see  Abash,  of 
which  this  is  a  variant.]  Irons.  To  cow,  dismay. 

1480  Caxton  Ovid's  Met.  xiii.  xvii,  I  was  moche  esbayed 
and  wondred  what  this  might  he.  1331  Elyot,  Gov.  iii. 
xix,  Wherwith  [the  letter  of  Parmenio]  he  [Alexander] 
beinge  nothing  esbaied,  helde  in  his  handes  the  letter  . . 
and  dranke  also  the  medicine. 

+  Esbrandill,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  Fr.  *es- 
brandeler  (now  ebranlef),  f.  es-  (see  Es-)  +  bran- 
deler,  now  branler  to  shake.]  trans.  To  shake. 

1588  Q.  Elizabeth  Let.  to  Jas.  8  Oct.  (1849)  159  Never 
shall  dread  of  any  mans  behaviour  cause  me  doo  ought  that 
may  esbrandill  the  seat  that  so  well  is  settled. 

1  E  scal,  a.  Obs.—°  [ad.  L .  escdl-is,  f.  esca 
food.]  Pertaining  to  food  ;  fit  to  be  eaten. 

1656-81  in  Blount  Glossogr. ;  1775  in  Ash. 

Escalade  (eskaku'd),  sb.  Also  8  escallade. 
[a.  Fr.  escalade,  ad.  Sp.  escalada  =  It.  scalata,  f.  It. 
and  med.L.  scaldre  to  scale,  f.  L.  scdla  ladder. 
Cf.  Scalade,  Scalado.] 

1.  The  action  of  scaling  the  walls  of  a  fortified 
place  by  the  use  of  ladders  ;  also  transfi.  and  fig. 

1598  Florio,  Scalada,  an  escalade,  a  scaling  of  a  wall  with 
ladders.  1672  Marvell  Reh.  Transp.  I.  60  He  must  raze 
the  Fort  of  S‘.  Katherine,  and  attempt . .  a  second  Escalade. 
1712  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  5026/5  Two  thousand  of  the  Enemy 
attempted  . .  to  take  Arrouches  by  Escallade.  1790  Beat- 
son  Nav.  tf  Mil.  Mem.  I.  180  He  prepared  ladders  for  an 
escalade.  1824  Wiffen  Tasso  xu.  iii,  Whilst  I.. with  dis¬ 
tant  shafts  but  checked  Their  eager  escalade.  1832  Southey 
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Hist.  Fenins.  War  III.  416  Had  they  been  aware  how 
little  it  [the  fort]  was  injured,  they  would  not  have  recom¬ 
mended  the  escalade  so  soon.  1884  Stevenson  New  Arab. 
Nts.  107  The  wall  had  been  protected  against  such  an  esca¬ 
lade  by.  .old  bottles. 

*1  2.  ?  erroneous  use.  A  series  of  terraces  one 
above  the  other,  like  a  staircase.  Hence  the  same 
writer  forms  Escaladed  a.  [-ED-],  formed  into 
an  1  escalade’. 

1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  vi.  (1856)  46  The  washings  of 
the  melted  snows  had  accumulated,  in  little  escalades  or 
terraces,  a  scanty  mould.  1856  —  A  ret.  Expl.  II.  xiv.  148 
The  escaladed  structure  of  the  Arctic  glacier. 

Escalade  (eskalp'-d),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trails. 
To  climb  up  and  get  over  or  enter  (a  wall,  rampart, 
etc.)  by  means  of  ladders ;  to  scale. 

1801  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Disp.  I.  361  They  might  esca¬ 
lade  the  outer  wall,  taking  care  to  carry  over  some  ladders 
for  the  purpose  of  escalading  the  inner  wall.  1839  Alison 
Hist.  Europe  (1849)  I.  iv.  535  A ..  multitude  had  already 
begun . .  to  escalade  the  parapets. 

Hence  Escalader,  one  who  escalades.  Esca¬ 
lating’  vbl.  sb.,  in  quot.  attrib. 

1849  Grote  Greece  11.  xli.  V.  157  The  successful  escaladers 
opened  the  gates  to  the  entire  Persian  host.  1863  Thorn- 
dury  True  as  Steel  III.  105  The  escaladers  were  then  to 
advance.  1839-42  Alison  Hist.  Europe  (ed.  8)  III.  xviii. 
557  A  loud  shout,  .announced  the  success  of  the  escalading 
party. 

Escalado  (eskala*d<?).  arch.  Also  6-7  es¬ 
calada.  [a.  Sp.  escalada  (see  Escalade)  ;  first 
used  in  correct  form,  afterwards  with  the  usual 
perversion  of  Sp.  - ada  into  -ado2.]  =  Escal¬ 
ade  sb. 

1598  Barret  Theor.  Warres  Gloss.  250  Escalada.  .is  the 
skaling  of  a  wall  or  fort  with  ladders.  1600  Holland  Livy 
xlii .  lxiii.  1152  The  Consull  . .  purposed  to  invest  the  citie 
round  about  with  the  Escalado.  1625  Bacon  Consid.  War 
Spain  (1629)  51  That.. we  should.. haue  wonne  one  Toune 
of  importance  by  Escalada.  1641  Baker  Chron.  67  Using 
all  meanes  possible,  by  Escalado,  Battery,  and  burning  the 
gates,  to  enter  the  City.  1859  Thackeray  Virgin,  lxxii, 
Tragedies,  intrigues,  serenades,  escaladoes. 

+  Esca  le,  V.  Obs.  rare—1,  [var.  of  Scale  v.] 

1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  vi.  301  Vsing  the  seruice  of  eskal- 
ing  ladders,  they  commaunded  the  wall. 

t  Esc  aline.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  escalin ,  ad.  Du. 
schelling ,  Ger.  schilling  Shilling.]  A  Flemish 
coin. 

1674  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  904/4,  2  or  300  Lewises  of  Gold,  32 
Escalines  of  Gold. 

Escalion  (eskse’lian).  rare.  =  Scallion. 

1847  Gosse  Birds  of  Jamaica  312  They  are  fond  of  pick¬ 
ing  about  the  beds  of  shallots  and  escalions. 

II  Escallonia  (eskaiJ'l'nia).  [mod.Lat.  f.  Es- 
callon  the  name  of  the  discoverer.]  A  genus  of 
dowering  shrubs  (N.O.  Saxifragacese )  found  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  South  America. 

1882  Garden  29  Apr.  292/1  Escallonias  are  useful.  1884 
Daily  News  2  Sept.  2/1  Looking  on  a  summer  sea  from 
.  .terraces  lined  with  laurel,  fuchsia,  and  escalonia. 

Escallop  (eskeedap).  Also  7  escollop,  7-8 
escalop.  [a.  OF.  escalope  shell,  an  adoption  from 
some  Teut.  lang. ;  cf.  MDu.  schelpe  (mod.  Du. 
schelp)  shell.  The  variant  Scallop  is  found  much 
earlier,  and  is  still  in  use.] 

1.  A  bivalve  mollusc  of  the  genus  Peclen  ;  = 
Scallop  i. 

1610  Guillim  Heraldry  in.  xxiii.  (1660)  238  The  Escallop 
(according  to  Dioscorides)  is  engendred  of  the  Dew  and 
Ayre.  1677  Plot  Oxfordsh.  78  The  stone  is  stuck  full  of 
Cockles,  Escallops,  and  Oysters.  1886  Daily  News  24  Dec. 
2/6  Escallops,  6d.  per  dozen. 

2.  Her.  =  Escallop-shell. 

1671  J.  Webster  Metallogr.  i.  21  Shillings  marked  with 
an  Escalope.  1708  J.  Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  11.  hi.  x. 
(1743)  429  The  point  of  the  sword  [is]  formed  like  an  escalop 
flourished.  1864  Boutell  Heraldry  Hist.  §  Pop.  xv.  (ed.  3.) 
184  Three  escallops  ot. 

3.  One  of  a  series  of  segments  of  circles  forming 
a  ‘  scalloped  *  edge.  More  usually  Scallop. 

1691  Ray  Creation  (1714)  102  The  figure  of  the  leaves  .. 
divided  into  so  many  jags  or  Escallops. 

4.  Comb.  escallop-basin,  a  basin  made  in  the 
form  of  an  escallop  shell. 

1644  Evelyn  Mem.  (1819)  I.  44  Before  this  grotto  is  a  long 
poole  into  which  ran  divers  spouts  of  water  from  leaden 
escollop  basins. 

Escalloped  (eskee-bpt),/^/.  a.  [f.  * escallop  vb. 
(=  Scallop  v.)  +-edL]  An  alternative  (but  now 
less  frequent)  form  of  Scalloped. 

1.  Having  the  border  or  edge  cut  in  ‘  scallops’ 
or  segments  of  circles  ;  =  Scalloped  i. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xii.  §82  Now  Burgundians 
scorne  their  Fliece  of  Gold  ;  The  French,  th’  Escalopt 
Collar  set  with  grace.  1672  Grew  Idea  Philos.  Hist. 
Plants  (1682)  3  Leaves  are  Long  or  Round,  Even-edg’d  or 
Escallop’d,  and  many  other  ways  different.  1842  Blackw. 
Mag.  LI.  727  They  only  succeed  . .  by  cross  beams  and  es¬ 
calloped  wedges  jambed  in  between  them  and  their  coronets. 
1885  R.  Heath  in  Mag.  Art.  Sept.  481/2  The  ladies  wore 
escaloped  laced  ‘  heads  mostly  English. 

b.  Her. 

1720  Strype  Stow’s  Surv.  II.  v.  xiv.  320/2  His  robe 
turned  down  about  his  neck  Azure,  Escaloped. 

2.  Of  oysters :  =  Scalloped  2.  rare. 

1880  Howells  Undisc,  Country  14  A  person  you  might 
help  to  escalloped  oysters  or  ice-cream  at  an  evening  party. 


Escallop-shell.  =  Scallop-shell. 

1.  The  shell  of  the  escallop,  usually  a  single 
valve  of  the  shell. 

Pilgrims  returning  from  the  shrine  of  St.  James  at  Com- 
postella  were  accustomed  to  wear  an  escallop-shell  found  on 
the  Galician  shore  ;  hence,  this  shell  (in  ecclesiastical  sym¬ 
bolism  used  as  the  emblem  of  the  apostle)  is  often  referred 
to  as  the  distinctive  badge  of  a  pilgrim. 

1628  Coke  On  Litt.  Pref.,  The  Senators  of  Rome  did  weare 
bracelets  of  Escalop  shelles  about  their  armes.  1634  Pea- 
cham  Gentl.  Exerc.  11.  iv.  116  Upon  her  [Thetis’]  head  a  Co¬ 
ronet  of  Periwinkle  and  Escallop  shelles.  1644  Evelyn  Mem. 
(1857)  I.  101  The  piazza,  .being  made  with  descending  steps, 
much  resembles  the  figure  of  an  escalop-shell.  1835  Kirby 
Hab.  Sf  Inst.  Anim.  I.  viii.  254  None  are  more  beautiful  . . 
than . .  Escallop  shells  or  Comb  shells.  1846  Prescott  Ferd. 
ty  Is.  I.  vi.  283  The  escalop-shell,  the  device  of  St.  James, 
was  adopted  as  the  universal  badge  of  the  palmer. 

2.  An  imitation  of  a  scallop  shell  used  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes ;  esp.  in  the  collar  of  the  order 
of  St.  Michael. 

1664  Evelyn  Acc.  Architects  (R.),  With  such  ornament 
and  decoration  as  best  becomes  them:  as  to  Nymphs  .. 
escalop-shells.  1864  J.  Woodward  in  N.  <$•  Q.  V.  184  The 
collar  of  this  order  was  composed  of  escallop  shells. 

3.  Her.  The  figure  of  an  escallop  borne  as  a  charge. 

1610  Guillim  Heraldry  in.  xxiii.  (1611)  171  He  beareth 

Argent,  an  Escallop  shell  gules  by  the  name  of  Prelate. 
1628  Coke  On  Litt.  Pref.,  A  Cheuron  betwene  three  Esca¬ 
lop  shelles  Sable.  1766-87  Porny  Heraldry  175  Three 
Escallop-shells  Pearl.  1864  Boutell  Heraldry  Hist.  § 
Pop.  xv.  192  The  escallop  shells  appear  again  upon  the 
shield  of  De  Bigot. 

+  Esca  ndalize,  u.  Obs.  In  6  -ise.  [ad.  Sp. 
escandalizar late  L.  scandalizdrch\  =  Scandalize. 

1574  Hellowes  Gueuara's  Fam.  Ep.  242  Before  they 
.  .do  justice  they  shall  escandalise  the  common  wealth.  1640 
R.  Brathwait  Boulster  Led.  100  By  jesting  I  have  many 
times  escandalized  another. 

Escapable  (esk^i'pab’l),  a.  [f.  Escape  v.  + 
-able.]  That  can  be  escaped. 

1864  in  Webster;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Escapade  (eskap<?‘-d).  [a.  Fr.  escapade,  ad.  Sp. 
or  Pr.  escapada,  f.  escapar :  see  Escape  vi] 

1.  An  act  of  escaping  from  confinement  or  re¬ 
straint  ;  a  runaway  excursion. 

1653  Urquhart  Rabelais  1.  iv,  I  wish  your  bum-gut  [may] 
fall  out  and  make  an  escapade.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xxxvi, 
His  second  escapade  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  field  of  Rullion-green.  1868  E.  Edwards  Raleigh  I. 
iv.  74  He  tried,  .an  escapade  to  the  Low  Countries  . .  in  a 
ship  which  lay.  .at  Sandwich. 

b.  Jig.  A  breaking  loose  from  restraint  or  rules ; 
a  flighty  piece  of  conduct. 

1814  Scott  Wav.  xxxiv,  A  youthful  escapade,  which 
might  be  easily  atoned.  1827  A.  Fonblanque  Eng.  under 
Seven  Administr.  (1837)  I.  80  A  young  nobleman,  .commits 
an  escapade  (the  name  given  to  the  offences  of  persons  of 
quality).  1862  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Mrs.  Halib.  11.  xxiii,  Anna 
could  have  died  rather  than  suffer  her  escapade  to  reach  the 
ears  of  home.  1885  Munch.  Exam.  15  May  5/3  Lord  R. 
Churchill’s  latest  escapade,  .is  the  theme  of  general  remark. 

f  2.  Of  a  horse :  A  throwing  off  of  control ;  a 
fit  of  plunging  and  rearing.  Obs.  rare. 

1673  Dryden  Ceng.  Granada  1.  i,  His  fiery  Arab  . . 
Sprung  loose,  and  flew  into  an  Escapade. 

!l  Escapado 1  (eskapa-dp).  [Sp. ;  pa.  pple.  of 
escapar  to  Escape.]  An  escaped  prisoner. 

1881  Mayne  Reid  Free  Lances  I.  ix.  94  The  retaken  esca- 
padoes  had  been  brought  back. 

Escapa*do  2.  rare—1.  Pseudo-foreign  form  of 

Escapade. 

1849  James  Woodman  xxxvi,  Know  you  aught  of  this 
escapado,  Signor  Chartley. 

+  Esca  pal.  Obs.  rat'e.  [f.  Escape  v.  +  -al.] 
An  escape. 

1634  W.  Wood  New  Eng.  Prosp.  n.  i.  58  [He]  fled  through 
the  woods  and  came  to  his  native  home  where  he  still  lives 
to  rehearse  his  happie  escapall. 

Escape  (eskpi-p),  sb.1  Also  4-5  esehap(e. 
[f.  Escape  v.  ;  cf.  OF.  escliap  (peril,  the  source  in 
14th  c.),  Sp.  escaped] 

1.  The  action  of  escaping,  or  the  fact  of  having 
escaped,  from  custody,  danger,  etc. ;  spec,  in  Law : 
see  quot.  1641. 

a.  c  1300  K.  Alls.  4287  For  that  eschape  they  beon  anoyed 
sore.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  n.  65  He  wes  off  his  eschap 
sary.  1417  Bp.  Clifford  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett .  11.  29.  I.  90 
Foryevyng  me  graciously  the  eschapes  of  the  clerkes  con- 
victes  out  of  my  prison  of  Storteford. 

p.  1596  Shaks.  Tam.  Shr.  1.  i.  235  Your  fellow  Tranio 
.  .Puts  my  apparrell.  .on,  And  I  for  my  escape  haue  put  on 
his.  1611  Bible  Ps.  Iv.  8,  I  would  hasten  my  escape  from 
the  windie  storme,  and  tempest.  1614  B.  Jonson  Barth. 
Fair  iv.  iv,  What,  has  he  made  an  escape!  which  way? 
follow,  neighbour  Haggise.  1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  142 
Escape  is  where  one  that  is  arrested  commeth  to  his  liberty 
before  that  he  be  delivered  by  award  of  any  Justice,  or  by 
order  of  Law.  1659  Hammond  On  Ps.  Ixviii.  20.  Paraphr. 
330  To  him  we  owe  all  our  escapes.  1698  Ludlow  Mem. 
I.  221  No  sooner  was  the  King’s  Escape  taken  notice  of  by 
the  Guards.  1713  Addison  Guardian  (J.),  Men  of  virtue 
have  had  extraordinary  escapes  out  of  such  dangers  as  have 
enclosed  them.  1769  Blackstone  Comm.  III.  415  When  a 
defendant  is  once  in  custody  upon  this  process  [ca.  . .  if 
he  be  afterwards  seen  at  large,  it  is  an  escape.  1777  Priest¬ 
ley  Matt.  $  Spir.  (1782)  I.  xx.  267  An  igneous  substance, 
which  . .  makes  its  escape  at  death.  1848  Macaulay  Hist . 
Eng.  II.  171  His  escape  was  attributed  partly  to  his  own 
singular  equanimity,  and  partly  to,  etc.  1878  Browning 
La  Saisiaz  65  Yet  is . .  forbidden  premature  escape  from  time. 


2.  cotter,  a.  A  plant  that  has  'escaped’  from 
cultivation,  a  garden  plant  growing  wild. 

1870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora  16  Chelidonium  majus  . .  in  the 
S.  of  England,  elsewhere  an  obvious  escape.  1887  W.  R. 
Hayward  Botanist's  Pockct-bk.  Pref.  (ed.  5)  4  In  many 
cases  they  [alien  plants]  are  escapes  from  gardens, 
b.  U.  S.  An  escaped  person,  a  fugitive. 

1881  Philada.  Record  No.  3464.  4  All  the  Chinese  in  this 
country,  excepting  officials,  were  escapes. 

3.  A  means  of  escape.  In  Fire-escape;  and 
short  for  that  word. 

1810  Trans.  Soc.  Arts  XXVIII.  177  If  every  parish  would 
provide  one  of  these  escapes  . .  it  would  lessen  the  many 
accidents  which  occur  by  fire.  1887  Daily  News  16  May 
6/2  The  fire  brigade  ran  out  a  couple  of  their  escapes. 

4.  The  escaping  of  water,  gases,  etc.  from  con¬ 
finement  ;  in  recent  use  esp.  a  leakage  of  gas,  elec¬ 
tricity,  etc. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  I.  808  Escape  ( Telegraphy ), 
leakage  of  current  from  the  line-wire  to  the  ground,  caused 
usually  by  defective  insulation  and  contact  with  partial  con¬ 
ductors.  Mod.  There  is  an  escape  of  gas  in  the  kitchen, 
t  b.  euphemistically.  (More  commonly  Scape.) 

1599  Harsnet  Agst.  Darell  41  Hee  meeting  Alice  Good- 
ridge  in  a  Coppice  did  Let  an  Escape  (as  the  book  termeth 
it)  which  shee  taking  to  be  done  in  her  contempt,  etc. 

+  5.  An  involuntary  outburst  of  feeling ;  a  sally 
of  wit.  Obs. 

1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  iv.  i.  63  Thousand  escapes  of 
wit  Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dreame,  And  racke 
thee  in  their  fancies.  1670  Cotton  Espei-non  m.  xii.  623 
Excusing  himself  for  that  little  escape  of  his  resentment. 
1796  Burke  Regie.  Peace  Wks.  1842  II.  314  Their  views 
were  only  discovered  now  and  then,  in  heat  and  as  by  es¬ 
capes,  but  on  this  occasion  they  exploded  suddenly. 

+  6.  An  inadvertence,  blunder,  mistake  ;  esp.  a 
clerical  or  printer’s  error.  Obs. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  <$■  M.  (1684)  II.  469  The  book  itself 
sheweth  the  escape  and  biddeth  instead  of  four  to  read 
three.  1590  Swinburne  Testaments  Epil.,  There  be  sundrie 
escapes  in  the  print.  1642  Jer.  Taylor  Episc.  To  Rdr., 
The  Printer  thinkes  it  the  best  instance  of  pardon  if  his 
Escapes  be  not  laid  upon  the  Author.  1680  R.  Filmer 
Patriarcha  ii.  §  1  This  negligence,  or  wilful  escape  of 
Lambine,  in  not  translating  a  word.  1721  Wodrow  Corr. 
(1843)  II.  613  There  are  several  other  variations  between 
the  8vo  and  the  quartos ;  but  they  seem  literal  escapes. 
1786  Cowper  Wks.  (1837)  XV.  187  Some  escapes  will  happen 
in  so  long  a  work.  1803  S.  Pegge  Anecd.  Eng.  Lang.  (1844) 
134  Many  grammatical  escapes  and  errors.  1844  Darwin 
in  Life  4-  Lett.  (1887)  II.  30  Now  you  may  quiz  me  for  so 
foolish  an  escape  of  mouth. 

+  b.  An  unstudied  or  artless  performance. 

1667  Dryden  Sir  Mart.  Mar-all  11.  i,  I  am  wholly  ig¬ 
norant  of  painting,  music,  and  poetry;  only  some  rude 
escapes. 

+  7.  An  inconsiderate  transgression ;  a  pecca¬ 
dillo,  venial  error.  (In  Shaks.  with  different  no¬ 
tion  :  an  outrageous  transgression.)  Applied  esp. 
to  breaches  of  chastity.  Obs. 

1576  Woolton  Chr.  Manual  (1851)  74  Yet  God,  such  is 
his  goodness,  winketh  (as  it  were)  at  such  escapes.  1588 
Shaks.  Tit.  A.  iv.  ii.  113  Rome  will  despise  her  for  this 
foul  escape.  1596  Lodge  Marg.  Amer.  37  The  escapes  of 
Jupiter,  the  wanton  delights  of  Venus,  and  the  amorous 
deceits  of  Cupid.  1611  Cotgr.,  Peccadille ,  an  escape, 
little  sinne,  small  fault,  venial  offence.  1614  Wither  Sat.  to 
King  Juvenilia  (1633)  339  If  her  escapes  I  had  not  chanced 
to  tell.  1678  Barclay  Apol.  Quakers  468  O  !  how  will  they 
insult,  and  make  more  noise  of  the  escape  of  one  Quaker, 
than  of  an  hundred  among  themselves. 

8.  Comb,  escape  -  cock  (see  quot.)  ;  escape- 
pinion,  the  pinion  on  the  escape-wheel  arbor  ; 
escape  -  pipe,  the  pipe  through  which  steam 
passes  from  an  escape-valve ;  escape -shaft,  a 
shaft  provided  for  the  escape  of  miners  in  case 
of  the  ordinary  shaft  becoming  blocked  ;  escape- 
valve,  a  valve  fitted  to  the  boiler,  cylinder,  or 
other  part  of  a  steam-engine,  to  provide  for  the 
exit  of  steam  or  water  when  necessary ;  escape- 
warrant,  a  process  addressed  to  all  sheriffs,  etc. 
throughout  England,  to  retake  an  escaped  prisoner, 
even  on  a  Sunday,  and  commit  him  to  proper 
custody  (Wharton)  ;  escape-wheel,  the  wheel  that 
forms  part  of  the  escapement  in  a  watch,  called 
also  escapement-wheel. 

1884  F.  J.  Britten  Watch  4-  Clockm.  62  *Escape  cock  is 
the  bracket  that  supports  the  upper  end  of  the  escape  wheel 
and  pallet  staff  arbors.  Ibid.  68  When  the  verge  has  an 
^escape  pinion  of  6,  use  an  escape  pinion  of  7.  1817  Cole¬ 

ridge  Lay  Serm.  425  Superfluous  steam  ejected  by  the 
"escape  pipes,  .of  a  self-regulating  machine.  1878  Huxley 
Physiogr.  39  The  dense  clouds  of  steam  which  roll  forth 
from  . .  the  escape-pipe  of  a  steam-engine.  1889  Pall  Mall 
G.  22  Apr.  3/1  A  cube  shaft  fulfils  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  as  an  "escape  shaft.  1850  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C. 
xxiii,  Fasten  down  the  *escape-valve,  and  sit  on  it,  and  see 
where  you’ll  land.  1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  IV.  xevi. 
184,  I  kept  snug  and  laughed  at  his  ^escape- warrant.  1884 
F.  J.  Britten  Watch  4*  Clockm .  58  The  ^escape  wheel  is  of 
hard  hammered  brass. 

Escape  (eskp>-p),  sb.2  Arch.  [a.  Fr.  escape, 
earlier  escappe  (Godef.),  ad.  L.  scaprus  :  see 
Scape  2.]  Properly,  the  shaft  of  a  column  ;  but 
(through  confusion  with  Escape  j^.1)  explained  in 
Diets,  as  =  Apophegy. 

1846  Parker  Gloss.  Archit.  (1875)  109  Escape,  term  used 
sometimes  for  the  Apophyge.  1850  Weale  Diet.  Terms , 
Escape,  the  scape  of  a  column  in  architecture. 
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Escape  (eski-t-p),  v.  Forms  :  a.  4-5  eschape, 
6  Sc.  eschaip,  eehap.  See  also  Achape,  As- 
chape,  Chape,  Schape.  p.  (4  esscape,  ?  5  es- 
kepe,  6  eskape),  4-  escape.  See  also  Ascape, 
Atscape,  Ofscape,  Scape.  [ME.  eschape  is  a. 
Central  OF.  eschaper  (mod.F.  ec /tapper),  and  ME. 
escape  is  a.  ONF.  escaper  (mod.  Picard  {caper), 
corresp.  to  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.  escapar'.  It.  scappare 
late  L.  type  *excappdre,  f.  ex  out  +  cappa  cloak. 
(For  the  sense,  Diez  compares  Gr.  eiedveaOai  to 
put  off  one’s  clothes,  to  escape.)  The  earliest 
forms  recorded  in  Eng.  appear  to  be  Ascape  (after 
the  ONF.  variant  ascaper)  and  the  aphetic  Scape, 
which  occur  in  13th  c.  ;  the  former  survived  until 
1 6th  c. ;  the  latter  continued  in  ordinary  use  until 
1 7th  c.,  and  as  a  poetic  archaism  (often  written 
’scape)  is  still  employed.  In  14th  c.  the  forms  of 
Central  Fr.  origin,  eschape,  Aschape,  Achape, 
aplietically  Schape,  Chape,  are  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence,  esp.  in  northern  writers,  while  in  southern 
use  the  forms  from  Northern  Fr.,  escape,  Ascape, 
Scape,  were  more  common.  After  15th  c.  the 
former  type  is  found  only  in  Sc.  writers,  finally 
disappearing  in  17th  c.  The  forms  Atscape, 
Ofscape,  occasional  in  13-14^  c.,  appear  to  be 
due  to  a  confusion  of  the  initial  a-  in  ascape  with 
the  prepositional  prefix  in  synonymous  Eng.  vbs. 

Ill  Fr.  the  vb.  echappcr  has  always  remained  intransitive. 
The  development  of  the  trans.  senses  in  Eng.  was  assisted 
by  the  formal  coincidence  of  the  dative  and  the  accusative  ; 
cf.  also  such  constructions  as  ‘  to  be  banished  the  country  ’. 
Formerly  the  vb.  was  often  conjugated  with  be,  not  only 
when  intrans.  (as  still  sometimes  arch.)  but  also  when  tran¬ 
sitive.] 

1.  intr.  To  gain  one’s  liberty  by  flight;  to  get 
free  from  detention  or  control,  or  from  an  oppres¬ 
sive  er  irksome  condition.  Const,  from,  +  of, 
out  of 

a.  [1292  Britton  27  Si  il  le  face  si  negligaument  garder 
qe  il  eschape],  c  1340  Cursor  M.  5277  (Fairf.)  Vnnepe  es¬ 
chaped  I  [Joseph,  from  the  pit],  1490  (Jaxton  Eueydos 
xxxii.  (1890)  120  And  alle  thus  eschaped  dedalusoute  of  the 
prvson  of  Mynos  kynge  of  Crete. 

(3.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  201  pat  of  hisanguys 
grim  so  lightly  was  escaped,  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  2643 
Hypermestre ,  Thow  nescapist  nought  Out  of  my  paleis,  or 
that  thou  be  deed.  <11392  —  Compl.  Venus  50  For  tescape 
[MS.  T.  teschape]  oute  of  youre  lace.  1529  More  Com/, 
agst.  Trib.  hi.  Wks.  1243/1  Such  sure  watch  layd  vpon 
him  that  he  cannot  eskape.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  IV.  iv.  ii. 
73  He  might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchiefe,  and 
so  escape.  1722  Wollaston  Retig.  Nat.  ix.  216  That  it 
once  had  an  inhabitant,  and  that  he  is  escaped  out  of  it. 
1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xx,  How  we  shall  prevent  the 
guilty  person  from  escaping  in  the  interim.  1841  Lane 
Arab.  Nts.  I.  91  The  beast  also  escaped  from  before  his 
eyes  in  the  desert. 

b.  Of  organisms,  fluids,  etc. :  To  issue,  find 
egress,  from  some  confining  envelope  or  enclosure. 

c  1450  Castle  Hd.  Life  St.  Cuthb.  (Surtees)  4263  All  |?e 
bolnyng  was  eschaped.  1825  Nicholson  O per  at.  Mechanic 
159  There  is  a  cloth  hood,  .to  prevent  the  finer  particles  of 
flour  from  escaping.  1839  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  409/2  The 
young  escape  fully  formed  through  stomachal  orifice.  1849 
Mrs.  Somerville  Connex.  Pkys.  Sc.  xxxii.  362  Common 
electricity  escapes  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
is  removed.  1882  Garden  18  Mar.  189/2  At  the  time  of 
flowering  the  leaves  are  only  escaping  from  their  buds. 

c.  Of  time:  To  slip  away.  rare. 

1836  Marryat  Japhet  lxxix,  After  two  delightful  hours 
had  escaped,  I  returned  home  to  the  hotel. 

+  2.  trans .  To  effect  one’s  flight  from  (prison)  ; 
to  free  oneself  from  (a  person’s  grasp  or  control) ;  to 
get  safely  out  of  (painful  or  dangerous  conditions). 

a.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  2678  pan  may  he  eschape 
and  passe  lightly  pe  bitter  payn  of  purgatory.  1375  Bar¬ 
bour  Bruce  11.  64  Thai  tauld  the  king  than  hale  the  cas, 
And  how  that  he  eschapyt  was. 

P-  x393  Gower  Conf  II.  36  How  they  the  prison  might 
escape  [in  which  they  were  then  confined],  c  1430  Syr  Ge¬ 
tter.  (Roxb.)  593  SufTre  he  shal  grete  travaile,  And  wele 
escape  it  he  shal.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  228  The 
most  tender.  .Plants  did  outlive  and  escape  those  rigorous 
seasons.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iii.  14  Thee  I  re-visit  now  with 
bolder  wing,  Escap’t  the  Stygian  Pool. 

b.  To  issue  unawares  or  involuntarily  from  (a 
person,  his  lips) ;  to  be  uttered  inadvertently  by. 

Perhaps  the  obj.  was  originally  dative,  in  which  case  this 
use  belongs  historically  to  sense  1.  Cf.  Fr.  il  lui  est  echappe 
tote  sottise. 

a.  la  1400 Morte  A rth.  1020 That  the  no  wordez  eschape, 
whate  so  be-tydez. 

p.  2823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  xix.  (1865)  372  But  his  sea 
songs  seldomer  escape  him.  1836  J.  Grant  Ratidom  Re¬ 
coil.  Ho.  Lords  xv.  366  Never  did  personality,  or  anything 
calumniatory  of  an  opponent  escape  his  lips.  1846  Ruskin 
Mod.  Paint.  1. 1.  1.  i.  §  5  The  feeling  and  fondness  which  I 
have  for  some  works  of  modern  art  escape  me  sometimes 
where  they  should  not.  1870  E.  Peacock  'Ralf  Skirl.  III. 
191  No  word  of  courtesy  escaped  his  lips. 

3.  intr .  To  get  off  safely  when  pursued  or  im¬ 
perilled  ;  to  avoid  capture,  punishment,  or  any 
threatened  evil ;  to  go  unhurt  or  unpunished. 

a.  C1400  Maundev.  [Roxb.)  xxxi.  139  pai  eschape  with- 
outen  harme  of  body.  1588  A.  King  tr.  Canisins ’  Catech. 
36  Quha  can  eschaip?  Ibid.  143  Praesumption  of  gods 
mercie  to  echap  for  sinne  vnpunisched. 

p.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chroti.  (1810)  122  £if  any  lewed  man 


laid  hand  opon  clerk  . .  He  suld  not  escape,  c  1340  Cursor 
M.  23322  (Fairf.)  f>ai  ar-  escapid  of  |>at  care,  c  1386  Chaucer 
Monk's  T.  654  But  swich  a  reyn  doun  fro  the  welkne 
shadde  That  slow  the  fyr  and  made  hym  to  escape.  1398 
Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  ix.  xxv.  (1495)  362  Whan  nyght 
comyth  vpon  theim  that  ben  in  peryll  of  wracke,  vnethe  they 
may  escape.  1541  Act  33  Hen.  Vll /,  c.  12.  §  1  Somtime 
their  offences,  .escape  vnpunished.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  iii. 
v.  14  Yet  not  escaped  from  the  due  reward  Of  his  bad 
deedes,  which  daily  he  increast.  x6xx  Bible  Acts  xxvii.  44 
They  escaped  all  safe  to  land.  1618  Donne  Serm.  cxliii. 
V.  560  He  may  escape  with  his  life.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath. 

II.  xxvii.  155  Death,  from  which  he  sees  not  how  to  escape. 
1725  Watts  Logic  (J.),  Laws  are  not  executed,  men  of 
virtue  are  disgraced,  and  murderers  escape.  1881  P.  Brooks 
Candle  of  Lord  270  There  are  many  troubles  from  which  it 
is  better  for  a  man  not  to  escape  than  to  escape  wrongly. 

fb.  To  recover  from  dangerous  sickness.  Obs. 

Cf.  Fr .echapper,  ‘se  tirer  d’une  maladie,  guerir’  (Littre). 

1464  Paston  Lett.  No.  490  II.  160  He  is  ded,  or  ellys 
ryght  seke  and  not  lyke  to  eskape.  1479  Ibid.  No.  836 

III.  251  My  grandam  is  dyssessed.  .Myn  uncle  had  a  mes¬ 
senger  yesterday  that  she  shuld  not  escape. 

4.  trans.  To  get  clear  away  from  (pursuit  or  a 
pursuer)  ;  to  elude  (a  person’s  grasp)  ;  to  succeed 
in  avoiding  (anything  painful  or  unwelcome). 

a.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xxxiii.  14  Turnynge  fra  ill 
eschapis  dampnacioun.  1450  Somner  in  Four  C.  Eng. 
Lett.  4  If  he  myght  eschape  the  daunger  of  the  Towr  he 
should  be  safle.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  Prol.  (1873)  17,  I  hef 
rehersit  thir  vordis,  in  hope  to  eschaipt  the  detractione  of 
invyful  gramariaris.  1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  25 
That  ye  may  eschaip  the  dangerous  thirldome  and  captivite 
of  the  devil. 

0.  *393  Gower  Conf  III.  35  He  may  nought  the  deth 

escape.  1514  Barclay  Cyt.  <5*  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.) 
p.  lv.  If  the  court  were  close  continually  Some  men  should 
escape  great  payne  and  misery,  a  1547  Surrey  AEneid 
11.  1054  Thrice  did  my  hands  vain  hold  th’  image  escape. 
1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Worcester  xi,  Shall  not  eskape  Gods  ven- 
geaunce.  1578  T  imme  Calvin  on  Gen.  205  They  might  know 
that  they  were  escaped  a  thousand  deaths.  1597  Daniel 
Civ.  Wares  (1609)  vn.  16  His  owne  person  eagerly  pur¬ 
su’d  Hardly  (by  Boate)  escap't  the  multitude.  1669  Sturmy 
Mari  neks  Mag.  Ciiij,  In  a  Wbrk  of  this  Nature  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  escape  Mistakes.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No. 
96  P  14  Truth  was  easily  escaped  by  the  oblique  and  desul¬ 
tory  movements  . .  which  Falsehood  always  practised.  1751 
Jortin  Serm.  (1771)  I.  iii.  45  He  seems  to  have  escaped 
suspicion.  1870  L’Estrange  Miss  Mitford  I.  v.  120  They 
cannot  expect  to  escape  being  laughed  at. 

5.  To  elude  (observation,  search,  etc.)  ;  to  elude 
the  notice  of  (a  person).  Also  absol. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  11.  vii.  (1611)  72  Many  things 
escape  them,  a  1668  Denham  (J.),  'Tis  still  the  same,  al¬ 
though  their  airy  shape  All  but  a  quick  poetick  sight  es¬ 
cape.  1670  Cotton  Esper/ion  Pref.,  This  History  may 
suffer  . .  by  the  Faults  escap'd  the  Press.  1698  Ludlow 
Mem.  I.  122  Things,  .so  well  conceeal’d  that  they  escaped 
the  Search  of  the  Enemy.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  129 
P  3,  I .  .have  leisure  to  make  many  Observations  that  escape 
the  Notice  of  my  Fellow-Travellers.  1821  J.  Q.  Adams  in 
Davies  Metr.  Syst.  iii.  (1871)  174  It  cannot  escape  observ¬ 
ation,  that,  etc.  1847  L.  Hunt  Jar  Honey  Pref.  12  How 
came  Shakspeare  to  let  such  a  subject  escape  him?  i860 
Tyndall  Glac.  11.  xxxii.  416  A  fact,  the  significance  of  which 
had  previously  escaped  me. 

b.  To  elude  (a  person’s  recollection). 

1696  Hope  tr.  SolleyseV s  Mareschal  4  Lest  it  might  have 
escaped  my  memory,  I  here  set  it  down.  1865  Dickens 
Mut.  F'r.  1.  ii,  The  name  of  which  escapes  me.  Mod.  The 
matter  quite  escaped  my  memory. 

Escapee  (eskapr).  [f.  Escape  v.  +  -ee.]  One 
who  has  escaped ;  esp.  an  escaped  convict  from 
a  penal  settlement, 

i875-6  W.  Whitman  Mem.  War  40  Southern  Escapees. 
1880  Melbour/ie  Argus  22  July  2/3  The  10  New  Caledonia 
escapees,  .are  to  be  handed  over  to  the  French  consul.  1884 
Manch.  Guard.  9  Sept.  5  Some  of  the  worst  crimes  have 
been  committed  in  the  colonies  by  escapees. 

Escapeful  (eskiTpful),  a .  [f.  Escape  sb.  or  v . 
+  -ful.]  Giving  a  chance  of  escape. 

1883  Longm.  Mag.  Aug.  367  Is  there  no  help  at  all . .  and 
no  escapeful  way  ? 

Escapeless  (esLFkples),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-LESS.]  Without  escape  ;  that  cannot  be  escaped. 

1855  Tait's Mag.  XXII.  552  It  presses  with  all  the  weight 
of  an  escapeless  fate.  1856  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  xv. 
§  5  A  chasm  as  utterly  hopeless  and  escapeless  as  any  into 
which  Dante  gazed. 

Escapement  (esk^'pmen’fy  See  also  Scape¬ 
ment.  [f.  Escape  v.  +  -ment  ;  app.  first  in  sense  2 
after  Fr.  echappementd\ 

1.  The  action  of  escaping,  rare. 

1824  Hood  Two  Swans  iv,  Hope  can  spy  no  golden  gate 
For  sweet  escapement.  1864  Sala  in  Daily  Tel.  19  Oct., 
Wilmington,  the  last  avenue  of  escapement  left  open  to  the 
beleaguered  South. 

b.  A  means  of  escape  ;  an  outlet. 

1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  iv.  327  He  allowed  her 
to  go  her  own  way,  as  the  best  escapement  of  a  frenzy.  1857 
Livingstone  Trav.  iii.  67  This  little  arm  would  prove  a 
convenient  escapement  to  prevent  inundation.  1876  Geo. 
Eliot  Dan.  Der.  I.  xi.  209  The  archery  ball  . .  was  not  an 
escapement  for  youthful  high  spirits. 

2.  Watch  and  Clock-making.  In  a  watch  or 
clock,  the  mechanism  which  intervenes  between 
the  motive  power  and  regulator,  and  which  alter¬ 
nately  checks  and  releases  the  train,  thus  causing 
an  intermittent  impulse  to  be  given  to  the  regulator. 

Escapements  are  of  various  kinds,  as  the  anchor -,  chrono- 
?netcr -,  craiun-,  dead-beat -,  lever-,  etc.,  escapement. 

[The  Fr.  ichappement  (in  quot.  1801  anglicized  as  cchape- 


ment)  occurs,  as  a  current  term  in  a  paper  dated  1716 
printed  in  Machines  approuvtfes par  T Acadhnie  (1735)  III. 
93  ;  the  etymological  reference  is  to  the  regulated  ‘  escape  * 
of  the  toothed  wheel  from  its  detention  by  the  pallet.  The 
earliest  instances  of  the  word  in  Eng.  are  in  the  form  Scape- 
ment,  though  at  the  period  to  which  they  belong  the  verb 
Scape  was  already  archaic  in  general  sense.] 

[1739  Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  126  The  teeth  of  the  swing  wheel 
would  scape  free  of  the  pallets.  1755  Bosley's  Patent  No. 
698,  4  Scapement.  1766  Cumming  Clockmaking  Index, 
Scapement  is  the  means  by  which  the  action  of  the  wheels 
is  applied  to  maintain  vibration.]  1779  Chambers  Cycl. 
(ed.  Rees',  Escapement ,  see  Scapement.  1801  J.  Jones  tr. 
Bygge's  Trav.  Fr.  Rep.  xvi.  384  Breguet,  the  famous  watch¬ 
maker,  has  discovered  a  new  echapement.  1825  J.  Nichol¬ 
son  Operat.  Mechanic  514  From  the  ..  description  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  escapement  . .  it  will  be  easy  to  see  the 
mode  of  its  action.  1880  S.  P.  Thompson  in  Nature  XXI. 
398  Models  of  every  form  of  escapement. 

transf.  1858  O.  W.  Holmes  Aut.  Brcakf.-t.  (1865)  73 
Death  alone  can.  .silence  at  last  the  clicking  of  the  terrible 
escapement  we  have  carried  so  long  beneath  our  wrinkled 
foreheads. 

b.  at trib. ,  as  in  escapemcnt-ivhecl. 

1830  Kater  &  Lardner  Mech.  xiv.  194  From  the  action 
of  the  pallets  in  checking  the  motion  of  the  wheel  and 
allowing  its  teeth  alternately  to  escape,  this  has  been  called 
the  escapement  wheel. 

Escaper  (esk^-pai).  ff.  Escaped.  +  -er1.] 
One  who  escapes. 

1611  Bible  2  Rings  ix.  15  marg.,  Let  no  escaper  goe.  1849 
Lytton  K.  Arthur  v.  ci,  The  bright  escaper  from  a  world 
of  grief.  1890  Temple  Bar  July  331  He  dropped  his  robe 
and  veil,  and  appeared  before  them  as  the  famed  escaper. 

Escaping  (esk^-pig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Escape  vi] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  Escape.  Also  aitrib. 

c  1325  Coer  de  L.  2122  The  messengers  went  out  ful 
swythe  ;  Of  their  escaping  they  were  blithe.  1571  Golding 
Calvin  on  Ps.  v.  9  That  God  should  . .  open  him  an  escaping 
place.  1650  Bp.  Jer.  Taylor  Fun.  Sermon  14  Such  escap- 
ings  we  must  reckon  to  be  an  extraordinary  fortune.  1856 
Mrs.  Browning  Aur.  Leigh  v.  20  The  great  escaping  of 
ecstatic  souls. 

Escaping  (esk<?i-pir)),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ing  a.]  That  escapes  ;  in  the  senses  of  the  vb. 

1870  Daily  Ne^vs  15  Nov.,  I  have  not  heard  of  the  escaping 
English.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Sept.  10/1  They  were  deluged 
by  fhe  escaping  water. 

Hence  Esca  pingly  adv.,  in  an  escaping  manner; 
evasively. 

a  1631  Donne  Paradoxes  (1652)63  To  Speak  Oraculously, 
whisperingly,  generally,  and  therefore  Escapingly. 

Esear(e,  obs.  form  of  Eschar. 

Escarbuncle  (eskaubuijk’l).  Her.  Also  6 
escarboucle.  [a.  OF.  escarbnncle,  Fr.  escar¬ 
boucle  :  see  Carbuncle.]  =  Carbuncle  2. 

1572  Bosseyvell  A  rmorie  ir.  26  b,  Beareth  quarterly 
Golde,  and  Gules,  an  Escarboucle  Pomette.  1610  Guillim 
Heraldry  ill.  vi.  (1660)  126  The  Escarbuncle  is  of  most  use 
in  Armes.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoiiryu.  39/1  An  Escarbuncle 
.  -  is  a  kind  of  precious  Stone.  1864  Boutkll  Heraldry  Hist. 
If  Pep.  xix.  §  4.  304  Badges  :  Henry  II .  .an  Escarbuncle. 

||  Esca-rgatoire.  Obs.  rare —1.  [Misspelling  of 
F.  escargoti'ere,  (or  a  dial,  synonym),  f.  escargot 
snail.]  A  place  for  rearing  snails. 

1705  Addison  Italy  473  Escargatoire  . .  a  square  Place 
boarded  in,  and  filled  with  a  vast  quantity  of  large  Snails. 
1755  in  Johnson;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  Esca'rmouche,  sb.  Obs.  Forms:  5  escar- 
missh,  6  escharmoueh,  -mousch,  9  (Scott)  es- 
caramouche.  [a.  Fr.  escarmouche  =  Pr.  escar- 
mussa,  Sp.  escaramuza,  It.  scaramuccia ;  see  Skir¬ 
mish.]  A  skirmish  ;  also  fig.  a  fit  of  anger. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  13  After  manyassautes  and  grete  escar- 
misshes.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  ix.  (1872)  79  The  atheniens  and 
ther  allya  . .  assailjet  the  persans  be  escharmouchis  and  in¬ 
cursions.  1579  Tomson  Cahin's  Serm.  Tim.  843/1  What 
shall  wee  say  when  a  man  is  olde,  and  shoulde  haue  passed 
all  those  escharmouches.  1820  Scott  Monast.  xxxvii,  Such 
of  the  men  as  have  escaped  this  escaramouche. 

+  Esca  rmouche,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  eschar- 
mousch.  [a.  Fr.  escarmoucher,  f.  escarmouche : 
see  prec.]  a.  intr.  To  skirmish,  b.  trans.  To 
skirmish  with  ;  to  engage. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  ix.  (1872)  78  Leonides,  .escharmouschit 
xerxes  gryt  armye,  and  sleu  tuenty  thousand  persuns.  1560 
Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  258  He  had  hearde  only  of  a 
fewe  Spaniardes,  that  laye  therin  garrison,  and  them  wold 
he  haue  prouoked  to  escarmouche. 

Escarp  (eskaup),  sb.  Fortif.  [a.  Fr.  escarpe, 
ad.  It.  scarpa.  Cf.  Scarp.] 

1.  ‘  A  steep  bank  or  wall  immediately  in  front 
of  and  below  the  rampart  .  .  generally  the  inner 
side  of  the  ditch  ’  (Adm.  Smyth). 

1688  J.  S.  Fortification  27  The  Escarpe  or  Slope  of  the 
Ditch  next  to  the  wall.  1811  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Disp. 
VIII.  12  The  enemy  had  cleared  the  rubbish  from  the 
bottom  of  the  escarp.  1853  Sir  H.  Douglas  Mil.  Bridges 
338  The  crest  of  the  exterior  slope,  or  escarp. 

2.  transf.  A  natural  formation  of  a  similar  kind. 

1856  Kane  A  ret.  Expl.  II.  vii.  81  These  shelves ..  pre¬ 
sented  distinct  and  recognisable  embankments  or  escarps  of 
elevation.  1868  Sir  R.  Napier  Disp.  on  Capture  of  Mag- 
data  12  May,  Sir  Charles  Staveley  effected  an  entrance  . . 
through  a  difficult  crevice  in  the  rocky  escarps. 

Escarp  (eskaup),  v.  [ad.  Fr.  escarper,  f.  es¬ 
carpe  :  see  prec.  The  aphetic  form  Scarp  is  the 
more  usual.]  trans.  To  make  into  an  escarp,  to  cut 
or  form  into  a  steep  slope  ;  to  furnish  with  scarps. 

1728  G.  Carleton  Mem.  100  The  Glacis  was  all  escarp'd 
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upon  the  live  Rock.  1852  Lever  Daltons  II.  265  Carried 
along  the  mountain-side  by  a  track  escarped  in  the  rock 
itself.  1855  Bailey  Mystic  69  The  angels  wrought  the 
mountains,  bulk  by  bulk,  And  chain  by  chain,  serrated  or 
escarped.  1884  World  27  Feb.  6/2  Billows  of  land,  washed 
and  escarped  by  ancient  seas. 

Hence  Esca  rped  fpl.  a.}  cut  out  in  the  form  of 
an  escarp. 

1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  vi.  (1856)48  The  dike  . .  rising 
up  . .  into  escarped  terraces  nearly  1400  feet  high.  1859 
Jephson  Brittany  v.  47  The  escarped  rock  upon  which  they 
were  constructed. 

Escarpment  (eskaupment).  [ad.  Fr.  escarpc- 
ment ,  f.  escarper :  see  prec.]  The  condition  of 
being  escarped  ;  hence  cotter, 

1.  Ground  cut  into  the  form  of  an  escarp  for  the 
purpose  of  fortification. 

1802  C.  James  Mil.  Diet .,  Escarpment :  see  Declivity.  1847 
Disraeli  Tancred  vi.  i,  The  living  rock  . .  formed  the  im¬ 
pregnable  bulwarks  and  escarpments,  i860  Russell  Diary 
India  1858-9  I.  82  The  old  Porto  Batavo  walls  still  sur¬ 
round  the  town,  with  moat  and  escarpments.  1882  Luck 
0/  Ladysmede  I.  93  From  which  a  natural  escarpment 
swept  down  towards  the  river. 

2.  Geol.  ‘  The  abrupt  face  or  cliff  of  a  ridge  or 
hill  range  ’  (Page).  Also  attrib . 

1813  Bakewell  Introd.  Geol.  (1815)  70  It  is  only  on  the 
sides  of  the  nearly  perpendicular  peaks  and  escarpments 
that  the  bare  rock  is  visible.  1845  Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  viii. 
(1852)  165  The  view  is  generally  bounded  by  the  escarpment 
of  another  plain.  1870  Yeats  Nat.  Hist.  Comm .  23  Plains 
of  New  Red  Sandstone  and  Lias,  succeeded  by  two  great 
escarpments,  the  edges  of  table-lands.  1880  H  aughton  Phys. 
Geog.  v.  216  The  western,  or  Libyan  chain,  is  merely  the 
escarpment  edge  of  the  plateau  of  the  Sahara, 
b.  transf. 

1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  viii.  (1856)  56  A  naked  escarp¬ 
ment  of  ice,  twelve  hundred  feet  high.  1856  Whittier 
Panorama  2  [The]  long  escarpment  of  half-crumbled  wall. 

t  Escarteled,  escartelee,  a.  Her.  Obs. 
[ad.  and  a.  OF.  escartele ,  pa.  pple.  of  escarteler 
(mod.F.  ccarteler)  to  break  into  quarters  =  Pr. 
esquartelar,  f.  es-  (:— L.  ex  out)  +  med.L.  quartellus, 
dim.  of  quarlus  fourth.] 

1.  Quartered  or  quarterly. 

17306  Bailey  (folio)  EscarteU.  1775  in  Ash.  1889  in 
Elvin  Diet.  Her. 

II  2.  Having  a  square  notch. 

This  sense  is  app.  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  some  sort. 
The  Fr.  writers  on  heraldry  ( e.g .  Palliot  1664)  recognize 
croix  escartelee  only  as  meaning  a  cross  divided  by  lines 
along  the  middle  of  each  arm :  this  is  substantially = sense  1.] 
1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  1.  iii.  19  Escartelee ,  that  is, 
when  the  streight  line  is  cut  off  in  the  middle  with  a  perfect 
Square.  Ibid.  21  A  Chief  Escartelee.  Ibid.  1.  v.  47  Some 
call  it  a  cross  escartalled,  couped  :  as  if  it  had  only  a  nick 
or  notch  . .  sawed  into  the  four  ends  of  it.  Ibid.  1.  ix.  92  A 
Cross  Patee  escarteled.  [Hence  in  mod.  Diets.] 

-esceilt,  suffix ,  forming  adjs.,  repr.  L.  - escent - 
em ,  the  ending  of  pr.  pples.  of  vbs.  in  - escere , 
chiefly  inceptives,  f.  vbs.  of  state  in  •ere.  Pri¬ 
marily  occurring  in  words  ad.  L.  pples.,  as  deli¬ 
quescent ,  effervescent ,  obsolescent ,  putrescent ,  where 
the  general  sense  is  1  beginning  to  assume  a  certain 
state  ’.  Hence  in  recent  times  the  suffix  has  been 
used  (both  in  Eng.  and  in  other  European  langs.) 
to  form  adjs.  upon  sbs.,  as  in  alkalescent  (?  after 
acescent ),  and  in  several  words  referring  to  play 
of  light  or  colour,  as  fluorescent ,  iridescent ,  opal¬ 
escent,  phosphorescent. 

Esch,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Ash  sb\ 

1513  Douglas  AEneis  xi.  iii.  80  The  hie  eschis  soundis 
thare  and  here,  For  dyntis  rude  of  the  scharp  stelyt  ax. 

||  Esch.  The  German  name  for  the  grayling ; 
in  some  Diets,  treated  as  Eng. 

1658  Hoole  Comenius'  Vis.  World  xxxiv.  71  Others  of 
this  sort  are  . .  the  Barbel,  the  Esch  [orig.  der  Esch],  the 
Trout.  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.,  Esch  . .  a  name  given, 
by  Hildegard  and  others,  to  the  fish  we  call  the  grayling. 
[In  some  mod.  Diets.] 

Eschalot  (ejal^’t).  [ad.  Fr.  eschalotte  (now 
hhalotte),  dim.  of  cschaloignc  Escallion.]  = 
Shallot. 

1707-12  Mortimer  Hush.  ( J .),  Eschalots  are  now  from 
France  become  an  English  plant.  1750  E.  Smith  Compl. 
H ouseivife  (ed.  14)  37  Take  some  horse  radish,  one  or  two 
eschalots,  etc.  1755  Johnson,  Eschalot.  Pronounced 
shallot.  1858  Glenny  Gard.  Every-day  Bk.  48/1  Eschalots 
may  still  be  planted,  if  not  already  in  the  ground. 

Eschange  :  obs.  var.  Exchange. 

+  Eschansonnery.  Obs.  [a.  OFr.  eschanson- 
nerie,  f.  eschanson  med.L.  scancidn-em,  ad.  Teut. 
*skanhjon-  cupbearer,  butler  (  =  OE.  scguca).] 
The  butlery. 

1514  A’  utl.  Papers  (Camden)  26  Eschansonnery  celler.  In 
wyn  liij  septiers. 

||  Esehantillon.  Obs.  rare-1.  [F-  esehantillon 
(now  ichantillon) ;  cf.  Scantling.]  A  fragment, 
diminutive  specimen. 

1720  PorE  Let.  R.  Digby  20  July,  Lady  Scudamore,  whose 
short  Esehantillon  of  a  letter  (of  a  quarter  of  a  page)  I  value. 

Eschar  (e'skar).  Path.  FArms:  6-7  asker, 
(6  ascher,  askar),  6-8  escar(e,  6  eschare, 
eskarre,  7  escarre,  (esker),  7-  eschar,  [ad. 
(partly  through  Fr.  eschare)  L.  eschara,  a.  Gr. 
iax^pa  lit.  ‘  hearth’,  hence  mark  of  a  burn.  The 
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Fr.  word  was  at  an  earlier  period  adopted  aphetic- 
ally  as  scarre,  Scar1.] 

‘  A  brown  or  black  dry  slough,  resulting  from 
the  destruction  of  a  living  part,  either  by  gangrene, 
by  burn,  or  by  caustics’  [Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

[c- 1430  tr.  Gut.  de  Saliceto  in  MS.  Sloane  277  fo.  49  J>e 
remeuynge  of  fc  escara  or  cruste.)  1543  Traheron  V igo’s 
Chirurg.  it.  ix.  23  After  that  the  malignite  Is  taken  awaye, 
ye  muste  cause  the  eschare  to  fal  awaye.  1582  Hester 
Seer.  Phiorav.i.  vii.  8  You  maie  not  take  awaie  ye  Askar, 
vntill  such  tyme  as  it  faileth  out  of  hymself.  1607  Topsell, 
Four^f.  Beasts  (1673)  313  Bind  it  thereto  for  three  days,  in 
which  space  you  shall  see  a  white  asker  on  the  sore.  1655 
Culpepper,  etc.,  Riverius  iv.  vii.  119  When  the  Eschar  falls 
off,  they  will  bleed  again,  c  1720  W.  Gibson  Farrier's  Guide 
11.  xlviii.  (1738)  182  It  does  not  form  anything  like  anEscar. 
1755  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  50  The  tongue  alone  was  the  seat 
of  the  gangrenous  eschar.  1807  Med.  jfrnl.  XVII.  223,  I 
cauterized  the  wound  by  means  of  burning  tinder ..  until 
an  eschar  was  produced  about  the  size  of  a  shilling.  1874 
H.  Rogers  Orig.  Bible  286  In  the  eschar  produced  by 
cautery  no  nerve  thrills. 

+  b.  transf.  Obs. 

1709  Phil.  Trans.  XXVI.  379  The  Flame  of  common  Fire 
. .  is  able  to  reduce  it  [Iron]  to  an  Eschar  or  sort  of  Rust. 
1727  Bradley  Pain.  Diet.  s.v.  Ant ,  Insects  . .  cause  so 
many  Escars,  that  the  Leaves  cannot  avoid  circling. 

I  Escharbon.  Obs.  rare—1.  [Cf.  OF.  es  ear- 
bo  ton,  eseharbote,  It.  scarbone,  f.  Vulgar  L.  scarab-us 
(L.  scarabseus)  beetle.]  A  beetle. 

1480  Caxton  Ovid’s  Met.  xv.  iv,  Escharbons  ben  born  & 
norysshid  of  dede  horses. 

Escharotic  (eskar^tik),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7 
escarotick,  7-8  escharotick.  [ad.  late  L.  eschar- 
otic-us,  a.  Gr.  ka\apaiTacus,  f.  eerx^pa :  see  Eschar. 
Cf.  Fr.  escharotique. ] 

A.  adj.  Fitted  or  tending  to  form  an  eschar, 
caustic. 

1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  305  Put  never  one 
Caustick  or  Escarotick  medicine  after  another  too  soone. 
165s  Culpepper,  etc.  Riverius  iv.  vii.  119  Burnt  Vitriol . . 
besides  its  Escharotick  quality,  is  good  to  stanch  blood. 
1718  Quincy  Compl.  Disp.  80  Its  hot  escharotick  Quality 
makes  it  very  hurtful  to  Sheep. 

B.  sb.  An  escharotic  drug  ;  a  powerful  caustic. 

*655  Culpepper,  etc.  Riverius  iv.  vii.  119  Escharoticks .  .by 

burning  the  mouths  of  the  Veins,  produce  a  Scab.  1791 
Edin.  New  Disp.  118  Verdegris  applied  externally  proves 
a  gentle  detergent  and  Escharotic.  1875  H. Walton  Dis.  Eye 
139  An  escharotic  will  suffice  to  remove  all  small  warts. 

So  t  Escharo  tical,  a.  Obs. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  173  An  escharoticall  caustick. 

+  E'scharous,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  escarous.  [f. 
Eschar  +  -ous.]  Full  of  eschars ;  resembling  an 
eschar ;  scabby. 

1543  Traheron  Vigo's  Chirurg.  n.  x.  23  Yf  the  ulceration 
shulde  come  of  fier..it  is  escarous.  1562  Bulleyn  Dial. 
Soarnes  Chir.  17  a,  You  maie  . .  often  applie  the  same, 
untill  the  same  come  to  an  escharous  crust  or  scabbe. 

Eschatological  (eiskatoty-dgikal),  a.  [f.  as 
next  +  -ic  +  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  eschatology. 

1854  Fraser s  Mag.  XLIX.  713  Many  of  these  poems 
touch  on  eschatological  questions.  1863  Jrul.  Sacr.  Lit. 
Jan.  295  Eschatological  notions,  which  he  [Paul]  is  supposed 
to  have  borrowed  at  first  from  Judaism.  1881  E.  Wilson 
Egypt  of  the  Past  in  Naticre  24  Nov.  75  The  eschatological 
notions  of  the  period  differed  exceedingly  from  those  of 
subsequent  periods. 

Eschatologist  (eskatp  lodgist).  [f.  next  + 
-1st.]  One  who  studies  or  treats  of  eschatology. 

1877  M.  Arnold  Last  Ess.  Ch.  Pref.  29  The  ideas  of  the 
great  prophets  . .  are  more  true  than  the  ideas  of  the  escha¬ 
tologist  of  the  book  of  Daniel. 

Eschatology  (eskaqrlod^i).  Theol.  [f.  Gr. 
yia\(xro- s  last  +  -\oyia  discourse  :  see  -logy  ;  cf. 
F.  eschatologie!\  The  department  of  theological 
science  concerned  with  4  the  four  last  things : 
death,  judgement,  heaven,  and  hell 

1844  G.  Bush  Anastasis  (1845)  Pref.  v,  Scriptural  Escha¬ 
tology.  1858  J.  Martineau  Stud.  Chr.  228  The  Eschatology 
of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Epistles.  1879  Baldw.  Brown 
in  Chr.  World  24  Dec.  825/3  Eschatology,  the  science  of 
the  last  things,  is,  as  a  science,  one  of  the  most  baseless. 

+  Eschau  fe,  v.  Obs.  Also  4-5  eschauffe, 
eschawfe.  [a.  OFr.  eschaufe-r,  eschauffe-r :  see 
Achafe.]  trans.  To  heat,  warm ;  also  Jig.  to  heat 
with  passion,  inflame,  excite.  Also  rejl.  to  become 
hot. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  1.  v.  22  pe  sedes . .  ben  waxen  hey[e] 
cornes  whan  be  sterre  sirius  eschaufeb  hym.  1413  Lydg. 
Pilgr.  Sowle  1.  xxvii.  (1859)  32  Fyre  warmeth  and  eschauf- 
eth  tho  that  stonde  nye.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  164  To  es- 
chauufe  and  to  draw  the  man  or  woman  by  sum  falce  delite 
vnto  synne.  c  1475  Partenay  969  Wine  . .  wold  eschawfe 
the  braines  appetite.  1530  Palsgr.  539/2  By  that  tyme  your 
horse  be  a  Iytle  eschaufed,  he  wyll  go  well  ynoughe. 

Hence  +  Eschau’fed,///.  a.  f  Eschau  fing  vbl.  sb. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iv.  vi.  142  pei  wexen  eschaufed  in  to 
hat[e]  of  hem  pat  anoien  hem.  c  1386  — Pars.  T.  p  916 
Euere  the  gretter  merite  shal  he  han,  that  moost  restreyneth 
the  wikkede  eschawfynges  of  the  ordure  of  this  synne. 

Eschaunge,  obs.  var.  of  Exchange. 

+  Eschay.  Obs  -Sc.  [?  repr.  some  deriv.  of 
OF.  escheoir :  see  Escheat  ;  and  cf.  Fr.  *  la  terme 
echoit  a  la  Saint-Jean  ’.]  Expiry,  termination. 

1488  Act.  Done.  Cone.  (1839)  113/2  1°  complett  fiftene 
Sens,  quhilk  beand  completit  was  in  the  3ere  of  God  lxxxiiii 
jeris ;  and  the  eschay  of  his  terme  at  witsounday. 


Esche,  obs.  form  of  Ash1,  Ask. 

Escheat  (esitjrt),  sb.  Forms  :  4-7  eschet(e, 
(4  echete,  escheyte,  5  eshete,  epchete),  5-7 
escheate,  6-7  .SV.  escheit(te,  6-7  excheat(e, 
-chet8,  6-  escheat.  See  also  Cheat  sb.  [ME.  es- 
ehete,  a.OF.  eschete,  eschaete,  eseheoite,  n.  of  action 
(orig.  fern.  pa.  pple.),  f.  OF",  escheoir  (mod.F. 
echoir) late  L.  *excadere  (class.  L.  cxcidcre)  to  fall 
to  a  person’s  share,  f.  L.  ex  out  +  cadere  (vulg. 
L.  cadere,  OF.  cheoir)  to  fall.  In  continental  OF. 
the  sb.  meant  succession,  inheritance,  esp.  collateral 
inheritance ;  in  England  the  etymological  sense 
received  a  different  application.  As  in  many  other 
words  (cf.  exchange)  the  prefix  es-  was  in  the  16- 
1 7th  c.  often  replaced  by  ex-  after  L.  analogies.] 

I.  Law. 

1.  An  ‘incident’  of  feudal  law,  whereby  a  fief 
reverted  to  the  lord  when  the  tenant  died  without 
leaving  a  successor  qualified  to  inherit  under  the 
original  grant.  Hence,  the  lapsing  of  land  to  the 
Crown  (in  U.  S.,  to  the  state),  or  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  on  the  death  of  the  owner  intestate  without 
heirs. 

As  an  attainted  person,  according  to  the  doctrine  of ‘cor¬ 
ruption  of  blood’  (see  Attainderi,  could  have  no  legal  heir, 
his  property  suffered  escheat.  This  ‘  escheat  by  corruption 
of  blood  ’,  theoretically  distinct  from  the  ‘  forfeiture  ’  inflicted 
as  a  penalty  for  treason  and  felony,  was  abolished  together 
with  the  latter  by  the  Felony  Act,  1870. 

[1292  Britton 69  Queus  demeynes  nous  tenoms.  .de  eschete 
et  de  purchaz.]  c  1380  Wyclif  Set.  Wks.  III.  307  Many 
londis  schulde  falle  into  pe  kyngis  [hondis]  bi  eschet.  c  1430 
Syr  Gcncr.  (Roxb.)  2190  A  rich  erle-dam.  .to  him  of  Eshete 
late  cam.  r  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  <4  Lim.  Mon.  (1714)77 
By  Eschetes,  ther  may  not  so  mich  Land  fall  to  any  Man 
as  to  the  Kyng  by  cause  no  man  hath  so  many  lordshippes 
as  he.  1533  More  Debell.  Salem  Wks.  977/1  Swering 
a  mans  death,  and  winning  a  mans  lande  by  eschete.  1649 
Selden  Laws  Eng.  1.  lxiv.  (1739)  130  He  forbad,  the  study 
of  the  Law,  that  so  it  might  die  without  heir,  and  he 
have  all  by  Escheat.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  1. 11.  vi.  69 
Escheats  are  equally  incident  to  tenure  in  socage,  a  1862 
Buckle  Misc.  IVks.  (1872)  I.  353  Escheats  were  frequent 
in  England,  because  there  was  no  power  of  willing  away 
land. 

transf.  1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  III.  183  The  right 
did  revert  by  escheat  to  the  people  upon  the  great  change. 

b.  In  Scotland  in  wider  sense,  including :  Con¬ 
fiscation  or  forfeiture  of  property,  real  or  personal. 
Simple  escheat-,  the  absolute  forfeiture  of  a  per¬ 
son’s  estate  ;  opposed  to  liferent  escheat ,  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  the  profits  accruing  during  his  lifetime. 

1457  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  II  (1597)  §  71  That  na  woman  cum  to 
kirk,  .with  hir  face  mussalled,  or.covered  that  scho  may  not 
be  kend,  vndir  the  pane  of  escheit  of  the  courchie. 

2.  cotter.  Property,  real  or  personal,  falling  by 
escheat  to  the  lord,  king,  or  state.  In  quot.  1330 
eschete  may  be  pa.  pple. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  244  Ilk  castelle  and  toure 
To  [>c  kyng  is  eschete,  als  to  chefe  of  alle. .  1393  Langl. 
P.  PI.  C.  v.  169  Thor?  30ure  lawe,  ich  leyue  ich  lese  menye 
escheytes.  1474  Ld.  Trtas.  .ire.  Scot/'.  TI  'Hie  eschaeatis. . 
of  thaim  that  [wer]  at  the  slauchter  of  Thome  of  Prestone. 
1577  87  Holinshed  Chron.  III.  1073/2  As  well  in  prouid- 
ing  excheats  and  wards  for  their  children  and  kinsfolks. 
1600  Holland  Livy  39  Suffering  himselfe  and  all  that  he 
had  to  fall  into  the  king’s  hands  as  an  escheat.  1637-50 
Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  37  Such  as  is  put  to  the  horn  for 
Ministers  stipends,  their  escheits  shalbe  uplifted.  1841 
Elphinstone  Hist.  Ind.  I.  41  Escheats  for  want  of  heirs 
have  been  mentioned  as  being  his  [the  King’s].  1875  Stubbs 
Const.  Hist.  I.  xiii.  607  Not  even  the  tenants  of  a  great 
escheat  in  the  royal  hands  escaped  the  obligation. 

transf.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  iii.  viii.  16  To  leave  to  him  that 
lady  for  excheat. 

-j-  b.  collect.  The  fund  or  possession  formed  by 
escheated  estates.  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  247  pe  dettes  bat  men  bant 
auht.  .Wer  taxed  &  bitauht  to  be  eschete  of  be  kyng. 

3.  The  right  of  appropriating  property  subject 
to  escheat. 

1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  496  But  as  touch¬ 
ing  the  Lande,  he  shall  neither  have  the  Eschete  of  it.  1609 
Skene  Reg.  Maj.  3  The  Baron  sail  haue  the  escheit  of 
the  gudes  pertening  to  the  malefactor.  1759  Sterne  Tr. 
Shandy  1.  18  Reversions,  services,  annuities . .  views  of  frank¬ 
pledge,  escheats,  etc.  1844  Williams  Real  Prop.  (1877)  127 
A  right  of  escheat  seldom  accruing. 

+  4.  A  writ(AF.  bref  de  eschaete )  now  abolished, 
to  recover  escheats  from  the  person  in  possession. 

[1292  Britton  54  Voloms  nous  qe  teles  alienaunces  soint 
repellables  par  les  chiefs  seignurs  des  feez  par  nos  brefs  de 
Eschaete.)  1672  in  Cowel  Interpr.  s.v.  Eschete,  Escheat 
is  used  for  a  Writ  which  lyeth,  where  the  Tenant  having 
Estate  in  Fee-simple  in  any  Lands  or  Tenements  holden  of 
a  superior  Lord,  dyeth  seised  without  Heir  general  or 
special.  1842  Barham  Ingot.  Leg.,  Sir  Rupert,  Away  went 
‘  cognovits,’  ‘  bills,’  ‘bonds,’  and  ‘  escheats.’ 

t  5.  (See  quots.)  Obs. 

1672  Cowel  Interpr.  s.  v.  Eschete,  Escheat  is  also  used 
sometimes  for  the  Place  or  Circuit  within  which  the  King, 
or  other  Lord  hath  Escheats  of  his  Tenants.  1736  in  Bailey. 
1751  in  Chambers  Cycl. ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

II.  6.  The  levying  of  contributions,  plunder; 
concr.  in  pi.  booty,  spoil.  Cf.  Cheat  2. 

1577-87  Harrison  Descr.  Brit.  x.  37  in  Holinshed,  For 
their  wares,  whereof  they  [pirates)  make  good  peniworths,  as 
theeves  commonlie  doo  of  such  pieces  as  they  get  by  like 
Escheat.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  1.  v.  25  To  make  one  great  by 
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others  losse  is  bad  excheat.  1609  Holland  A  mm.  Marcel. 
xxvi.  viii.  299  Commanded  the  house  of  Arbetio,  full  (as  it 
was)  by  reason  of  those  inestimable  escheats,  .to  be  rifled 
and  ransacked  cleane. 

Escheat  (es,tjrt),  v.  Forms :  see  the  sb. 
Pa.  pple.  Sc.  6  escheit,  8-9  escheat.  (See  also 
Cheat  v.)  [f.  prec.  sb. ;  cf.  OF.  eschaeteri] 

1.  trans.  To  make  an  escheat  of,  confiscate ;  to  hand 
over  as  an  escheat  to  or  into.  (Some  apparent  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  pass,  may  belong  to  the  intr.  sense  2.) 

1382  Wyclif  3  Esdras  vi.  32  And  the  goodis  ofhem  to  the 
king  be  eschetid  [1388  ethchetid].  1474  Ld.  Treas.  Acc. 
Scott.  67  His  schip  and  gudis.  .waseschetit  as  the  kings  es¬ 
chete.  1548  Bodrugan  (Adams)  Epit.  Kings  Title  251 
Locrine  herupon  seazed  Albania.. as  excheated  wholy  to 
hymself.  1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  12  a,  If  it  [lande]  be 
escheted  unto  the  king.  1641  A.  Mervin  in  Rushw.  Hist. 
Coll.  hi.  (1692)  I.  216  Their  Primitive  and  Genuine  Tenures 
escheated  by  Acts  of  State,  and  strangled  by  Monopolies. 
16 87  Assur.  Abb.  Lands  40  It  was  the  Opinion  of  the 
Justices  that  they  were  Escheated  to  the  Lords  of  the  Fee. 
1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  V.  ix.  v.  275  He.  .escheated 
their  estates  into  the  hands  of  laymen.  1873  Dixon  Two 
Queens  w.  ix,  His  honours  lost,  his  lands  escheated,  and 
his  liberty  restrained, 
b.  transf.  andyf^*. 

1589  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  v.  xxviii.  (1612)  141  And  to  his 
Coffres  did  escheate  a  world  of  wealth,  a  1643  W.  Cart¬ 
wright  On  Christ  Ch.  Building ,  As  doubtful  whether  't 
should  escheated  be  To  mine,  or  redeem’d  to  majesty. 

2.  intr .  To  become  an  escheat;  to  revert  by  es¬ 
cheat  to  the  superior  lord,  king,  or  state ;  const,  to 
or  sitnply.  Also  fg. 

1531  Dial.  Laws  Eng.  1.  vii.  (1638)  13  The  land  shall 
escheat  to  the  Lord  of  whom  the  Land  is  holden.  1596 
Spenser  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  657/2  Landes  . .  which 
should  otherwise  have  escheated  to  her  majestie.  1633  T. 
Stafford  Pac.  Hib.  xiv.  (1821)  639  His  Land  should  haue 
excheated  unto  her.  1698  Sidney  Disc.  Gov.  i.  §  19  (1704) 
42  A  Kingdom  so  gotten  may  escheat  for  want  of  an  Heir. 
1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  I.  viii.  168  All  baronies  which  es¬ 
cheated  to  the  Crown  were  under  his  administration.  1848 
Mill  Pol.  Econ.  I.  261  The  property  in  case  of  intestacy 
should  escheat  to  the  state. 

Jig.  1850  H.  Coleridge  Poems  II.  13  Great  nature’s  waif, 
that  must  by  law  escheat  To  the  liege-lord  Corruption. 

+  3.  trans.  To  forfeit.  Sc.  Ohs. 

1513-75  Dium.  Occur.  (1833)  83  All  thair  movabill  guidis 
decerr.it  to  be  escheit,  at  the  mercat  croce  of  Edinburgh. 
1514  Barclay  Cyt.  <$•  Uplo)idyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  lii,  His 
shirt,  his  doublet,  or  bonet  to  excheate.  1753  J.  Louthian 
Eorm  of  Process  151  All  their  moveable  Goods  and  Gear,  to 
be  escheat  and  in-brought  to  his  Majesty's  Use.  1816  Scott 
Old  Mort.  xxxvi,  His  moveable  goods  and  gear  escheat . . 
to  his  majesty’s  use.  1876  Grant  Burgh  Sch.  Scott.  1.  i.  49 
In  1509  persons  were  prevented  from  importing..  Books 
under  penalty  of  escheating  the  same. 

114.  Used  (after  Fr.  echoir)  for:  To  1  fall  ’  to 
a  person  by  inheritance. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  in.  ix.  (1632)  541  Those  that  have 
beene  hereditarily  escheated  unto  them. 

Escheatable  (es,tp  -tab’l),  a.  [f.prec.  +  -able.] 
Liable  to  escheat. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Escheable ,  escheatable.  a  1626  Bacon  Max. 
Sf  Uses  Com.  Law  49  The  Customes  of  Kent  is  that  Gauil- 
kind  land  is  not  forfeitable  nor  Escheatable  for  Felonie. 
1828  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Escheatage  (es,tjf-ted3).  [f.  Escheat^,  or 
v.  +  -age.]  The  right  of  succeeding  to  an  escheat. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Escheatage ,  the  right  which  a  Lord  hath  in 
the  land  of  his  tenant,  dying  without  heires  of  his  bodie,  or 
bloud.  1756  Nugent  Montesquieu  s  Spir.  Laws  II.  xxi. 
xiii.  54  In  those  times  were  established  the  ridiculous  rights 
of  escheatage  and  shipwrecks.  1779  State  Papers  in  Atm. 
Reg.  435/2  Exempt  from  the  right  of  escheatage.  1828  in 
Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Escheated  (es,tjrted),  ppl.  a.  Also  6  Sc. 
escheit.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED.]  Of  land,  etc.  :  That 
has  reverted  by  escheat  to  the  superior  lord,  the 
king,  or  the  state. 

1551  Sc.  Acts ,  Mary  c.  7  The  saidis  escheit  gudis. 
1607  Davies  1st  Let.  Earl  Salisb.  (1787)  233  To  enquire 
of  all  escheated  and  concealed  lands  in  that  county.  1623 
Sir  T.  Crew  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I.  118  You  have 
made  these  ample  Endowments  of  Churches  out  of  your  own 
Excheated  Revenue,  i860  Forster  Gr.  Remonstr.  30  The 
lesser  proprietors  whom  grants  of  escheated  honours  might 
newly  have  created. 

Escheating,  vbl.sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing1.]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  Escheat  ;  in  quot.  =  Forfeiting. 

c  1575  Sir  J.  Balfour  Practices  Ii754)37  lt  is  statute  and 
ordanit.  .that  thair  be  na  mercattis  nor  fairis  haldin  upon 
halie  dayis.  .under  the  pane  of  eschetting  of  the  gudis. 

Escheator  (es,tj/ -tar).  Forms  :  5-6  esche- 
tour(e,  exchetour,  -er,  5-7  escheatour,  -etor, 
exchetor,  (5  echetour,  eshetour,  7  excheator), 
7-8  escheater,  (7  eschaetor),  epcheitour,  7- 
escheator.  [ME.  eschctour ,  a.  AF.  eschetour ,  f. 
eschete  :  see  Escheat  sbi] 

An  officer  appointed  yearly  by  the  Lord  Trea¬ 
surer  to  take  notice  of  the  escheats  in  the  county 
to  which  he  is  appointed,  and  to  certify  them  into 
the  Exchequer.  Escheator-gcneral  :  a  superintend¬ 
ent  or  chief  of  escheators. 

The  office  having  practically  fallen  into  disuse,  procedure 
in  cases  of  escheat,  is  now  regulated  by  the  Escheat  Pro¬ 
cedure  Act,  1887. 

[1292  Britton  1.  ii.  §  2  En  office  de  nos  Eschetours,  et  en 
presence  de  nous  devaunt  poster  Seneschal.]  1398TREVISA 
Barth .  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxxviii.  (1495)934  Fiscus  is  a  comyn 


sacke  or  a  bagge  in  whiche  the  Eschetour  and  rente  gaderers 
put  the  comyn  dette  and  custome  that  is  payed  to  kynges. 
1463  Mann.  3-  Househ.  Exp.  (1841)  187  Edward  be  the 
grace  of  God  Kyng  of  Yngland.  .to  alle  sryftes,  mayrys,  es- 
cheatours.  etc.  1500  Plumpton  Corr.  147  Ralfe  Sauche- 
vereth  of  Hopweli  is  eschetour  of  Notinghamshire  and 
Derby.  1593  Norden  Spec.  Brit.  AT  sex  <y  Herts.  11.  1  It 
[Herts.]  was  annexed  to  Essex.  And  one  Sheriffe  supplied 
both  Counties,  and  did  also  one  Eschetor.  1667  E.  Chamber- 
layne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  1.  11.  ix.  (1743)  78  The  Lord  Treasurer 
hath  the  nomination  of  the  Escheators  in  every  county. 
1755  Carte  Hist.  Etig.  IV.  375  He  had  got  into  the  service 
of  one  Kenny  escheator  general  of  the  kingdom  [of  Ire¬ 
land].  1827  Hallam  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  I.  i.  15  The  King’s 
title  was  to  be  found  by  the  inquest  of  a  jury,  summoned  at 
the  instance  of  the  escheator. 

Hence  Eschea  torship,  the  office  of  escheator. 

1570  Act.  13  Eliz.  c.  4.  §  13  His  Office  of  Sheriffwick, 
Escheatorship  or  Bailiffwick.  1887  1  yth  Cent.  XXII.  789 
When  he  applied  for  the  escheatorship,  he  informed  Lord 
Castlereagh  that  he  intended  to  have  his  seat  transferred  to 
Mr.  Balfour. 

Eschecker,  -cheker(e,  obs.  ff.  Exchequer. 

Eschel  (e*jfel).  [a.  Ger.  eschel ,  dim.  of  esc  he 
ashes.]  +  a.  (See  quot.  1753.)  Obs .  b.  The 
third  quality  of  powder  blue. 

[1726  LiNCKiusin  Phil.Trans.  XXXIV.  202Tum  ad  separa- 
tionem  pulveris  illius  cinerei  albicantis  levioris,  quern  Eschel 
appellant.]  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.,  Eschel ,  a  term 
used  by  the  smalt  workers,  to  express  a  sort  of  grey  sub¬ 
stance  resembling  ashes,  which  is  usually  mixed  with  the 
smalt  when  in  fusion.  This  is  carefully  separated  from  it, 
before  it  is  powdered  for  use,  otherwise  it  would  debase  the 
colour.  1875  U re  Diet.  A rts  874  s.  v.  Cobalt ,  In  commerce, 
smalts  are  classified  both  according  to  their  contents  in 
cobalt,  and  the  size  of  the  grain,  the  following  being  the  chief 
marks. .[ e.g .]  O.  E.  Ordinary  Eschel.  Ordinary  indicates  the 
relative  quantity  in  cobalt.  .Eschel  the  state  of  division. 

t  Eschele.  Obs.  Also  4  eschel,  5  eschelle. 
[a.  OF.  eschele  (mod.F.  echelle),  eschiele ,  believed 
to  be  an  altered  form  of  eschiere ,  corresp.  to  It. 
schiera ,  of  Teut.  origin :  cf.  OHG.  skara  (MHG. 
schar ,  Ger.  schaar).]  A  troop,  squadron  (of  sol¬ 
diers)  ;  rarely  a  company  (of  travellers). 

c  1330  Art  It.  Alerl.  7580  With  xv  thousand  in  on  eschele. 
I375  Barbour  Bruce  viii.  218  I11  twa  eschelis  ordanit  he 
had  The  folk  that  he  had  in  leding.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron. 
viii.  xl.  155  pe  worthy  men  Dare  Folk,  .arayid  pen,  And  delt 
pame  in-til  Eschelis  thre.  c  1460  Tcrwnelcy  Myst.  47  (Jacob 
loq.)  Rachelle,  stand  thou  in  the  last  eschelle. 

t  Eschellett.  Obs.  Also  6  eschellit.  [a. 
OF.  eschcllette ,  mod.F.  cchelette ,  dim.  of  echelle 
ladder.]  A  small  ladder. 

1578  in  T.  Thomson  Invetitories  (1815)  256  (Jam.)  Ane 
eschellit  schod  with  yron  without  ane  bolt.  Ibid.  258  Ane 
eschellett  schod  without  ane  bolt. 

f  Eschend,  pa.  pple.  of  }c-schenden :  see  Iscend. 

c  1375  XI  Pains  of  Hell  343  in  O.  E.  Misc.  221  Cursid 
dedis  makis  men  al  day  eschend. 

Eschenite,  var.  form  of  ^Eschynite. 

Eschequer,  obs.  form  of  Exchequer. 

Eschete,  obs.  form  of  Escheat. 

t  Esche  ve,  Obs.  Forms :  4-6  eschew(e, 
esche ve ,  (4  escheffe,  6  esschef ).  [a.  OF.  escheve-r , 
corrupt  form  of  acJiever:  see  Achieve.] 

1.  trans.  To  bring  to  a  successful  issue,  accom¬ 
plish;  =  Achieve  i. 

1375  Barbour  Brtice  m.  283  Gret  thingis  eschewyt  he 
[Cesar],  As  men  may  in  his  story  se.  c  1500  Lancelot  2229 
Acffientur  is  non  so  gret  to  pref.  .nor  3he  sal  it  esschef. 
a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  xx.  57  God  ayde  you  to  eschew 
&  to  fornyshe  thys  grete  besynes. 

2.  To  succeed  in  gaining  ;  to  gain  ;  =  Achieve  5  a. 

1520  Calisto  Melibsea  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  77  To  enjoy 

your  youth. .  For  that  time  pleasures  are  most  esche ved. 

3.  intr.  To  gain  one’s  end;  const,  of  or  simply ; 
=  Achieve  6. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Mathou  321  To  sanct  mathow  son 
went  he,  Wenand  be  hym  wele  til  eschewe.  Ibid .,  Eugenia 
533  He  had  eschewit  of  his  wil,  Or  ony  helpe  had  cumyne 
hir  til.  ?  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  2301  Lappede  them  in  lede, 
lesse  that  they  schulde  Chawnge  or  chawffe,  3ifpay  myghte 
escheffe. 

+  Esche vin.  Obs.  Variant  of  Echevin,  q.v. 

1670  Cotton  Espernon  1.  11. 49  TheEschevins  of  Paris.  1 756 
Nugent  Gr.  Tour ,  Netherl.  1.  85  The  eschevins  or  aldermen 
form  a  court  of  justice  here  as  in  every  town. 

+  Eschew*,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Eschew  v.1;  cf.  OF. 
escheit ,  eschni  of  similar  formation.]  The  action 
of  keeping  clear ;  avoidance  (of  danger). 

a  1541  Wyatt  Poet.  Wks.  (1861)  158  So  fareth  love.  .The 
first  eschew  is  remedy  alone. 

+  Eschew*,  ci.  Obs.  Also  4  eschiewe,  4-5 
eschu(e.  [a.  OF.  eschieu  (nom.  eschif),  corresp.  to 
Pr.  eschiu ,  Sp.  esquivo ,  It.  schivo Com.  Romanic 
*skivo ,  of  Teut.  origin  :  cf.  OHG.  *sciuh  (MHG. 
schiech ,  mod.Ger.  schcu ),  OE.  sceoh  Shy.] 

1.  Disinclined,  loth,  unwilling.  Const,  of  or  to 
with  inf. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  t  897  He  pat  ofte  falleth  in  synne 
.  .is  the  moore  eschew  [v.  r.  eschewe,  eschue,  eschiewe]  for 
to  shryuen  hym.  c  1386  —  Merch.  T.  568  To  eten  hem  alle 
he  nas  no  thyng  eschu  [v.  r.  eschewe,  eschwe].  1393  Gower 
Conf.  II.  286  She  is  escheue  of  bothe  two.  a  1420  Uoccleve 
De  Reg.  Princ.  136  Vertu  So  excellent,  that  to  feble  is  my 
witte  To  expresse  it;  wherfore  I  am  eschu  To  medle,  or 
make  a  long  sermoun  of  itte. 

2.  ?  Objectionable,  to  be  avoided. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Htisb.  1.  528  Dounge  of  foules  is  ful 


necessarie  To  lond  tillynge ;  yit  gooses  dounge  eschew  is. 
I  bid.  iv.  586  Her  taste  is  eke  eschewe  In  places  weet. 

Eschew  (esitj/r),  vJ  Forms:  4-6  escheve 
(? escheue),  eschewe,  (4  ech-,  esshue,  etchewe, 
isschewe,  4-5  eschef,  eschiewe,  -uwe,  ep- 
chewe,  5  escheu,  eshew,  6  escue,  estchue, 
as-,  estew(e,  -iew),  exchew(e,  (^  exschew, 
6  exchue,  -tue),  4-7  eschu(e,  4-  eschew,  [a. 
OF.  eschiver,  eschever  (also  in  other  conjuga¬ 
tions,  as  eschevoir ,  eschivir ,  eschivir),  corresp.  to 
Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.  esquivar,  It.  schivare  (whence  prob. 
mod.F.  esquiver  to  dodge,  the  retention  of  the  s 
being  otherwise  anomalous) : — Common  Romanic 
*skivdre,  f.  *skivo  :  see  prec. ;  cf.  OHG.  sciuhen , 
MHG.  schiuhen ,  schiuwen ,  mod.Ger.  scheuen  to 
dread,  avoid,  shun  ;  also  Eng.  Shy  v.] 

1.  trails.  To  avoid,  shun, 
fa.  To  avoid,  keep  clear  of,  escape  (a  danger 
or  inconvenience).  Rarely  with  clause  as  obj. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints ,  Mathias  205  [A  sone]  pat  scho,  til 
eschewe  destiny,  Ine  a  cophyne  kest  ine  pe  se.  c  1460  For- 
tescue  A  os.  <$•  Lim.  Mon.  (1714*  105  To  eschewe  thees  two 
Harmes,  hyt  may  than  be  advised,  etc.  1514  Barclay 
Cyt.  <$•  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  1  Pastoures  ..  drawe  to 
cotes  for  to  eschewe  the  colde.  1526  Tindale  2  Cor.  viii. 
20  Thus  we  eschue  thatt  eny  man  shulde  rebuke  us  in  this 
aboundance.  C1530  Ld.  Berners  Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814) 
17  To  exchewe  therby  the  displeasure  of  my  lorde.  1598 
Shaks.  Merry  IV.  v.  v.  251  What  cannot  be  eschew’d,  must 
be  embrac’d.  1671  J.  Webster  Aletallogr.  iv.  61  To  eschew 
tediosness,  [I]  shall  transcribe  what  Dr.  Jorden  hath  written. 
1721  St.  German's  Doctor  $  Stud.  60  To  eschew  that  in¬ 
convenience  that  Statute  was  made. 

f  b.  To  ‘  fight  shy  of’,  avoid  (a  place)  ;  to  stand 
aloof  from  (a  person).  Obs. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  vi.  55  Suche  men  eschue.  1413 
Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle  iv.  iii.  (1483)  50  The  queue  of  Saba  .. 
eshewed  it  [that  brydge]  and  took  another  wey.  c  1450 
Castle  Hd.  Life  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  160  Fra  pen 
forthe  sho  forhewed  pe  kynges  presence,  and  it  eschewed. 
1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  2  Beware  . .  of  straunge  woordes,  as 
thou  wouldest  take  hede  and  eschewe  greate  rockes  in  the 
sea.  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  hi.  ii.  vi.  iii.  (1651)  564 
A  woman  a  man  may  eschue,  but  not  a  wife. 

e.  To  abstain  carefully  from,  avoid,  shun  (an 
action,  a  course  of  conduct,  an  indulgence,  an 
article  of  food  or  drink,  etc.).  The  current  sense  : 
+  Formerly  with  obj. -inf.  preceded  by  to. 

Johnson  1755  notes  the  word  as  ‘almost  obsolete’;  it  is 
now  not  uncommon  in  literary  use. 

1340-70  Alex,  Dinc(.  1001  But  al  pat  badde  is  for  a  burn 
here  abouen  erpe,  Huo  so  hap  chaunce  to  echue  &  chese 
the  betture.  c  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass-bk.  (MS.  B.)  358  Gyue 
me  grace  for  to  etchewe  to  do  bat  ping  pat  me  shuld  rewe. 
1388  Wyclif  2  Tim.  ii.  16  Eschewe  thou  vnhooli  and  veyn 
spechis.  c  1450  Myrc  28  Grete  othes  thow  moste  enchewe. 
1509  Hawes  Joyful  Medit.  20  They  may  extue  For  to  do 
wronge.  1535  Coverdale  Pp.  jcvii.  23,  I..  will  eschue  myne 
owne  wickednes.  1637  Earl  Stirling  Doomesday  9th  Hour 
(R.), These  curious  doubts  which  good  men  doe  eschew  Make 
many  atheists.  1656  Ridgley  Pract.  Physick  22  Fat  things 
must  be  eschewed,  a  1707  Beveridge  Scrm.  II.  lxxxiii. 
(R.),  They  must  not  only  eschew  evil  but  do  good  in  the 
world.  1801  Wordsw.  Cuckoo  $  Night,  xxiii,  For  every 
wight  eschews  thy  song  to  hear.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Pair 
xlv,  He  has  already  eschewed  green  coats,  red  neckcloths, 
and  other  worldly  ornaments.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
IV.  693  Observers  . .  thought  that  capitalists  would  eschew 
all  connection  with  what  must  necessarily  be  a  losing  con¬ 
cern.  1876  Bi.ackie  Son^s  Relig.  $  Life  228  Eschew  the 
cavilling  critic’s  art,  The  lust  of  loud  reproving. 

absol.  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  i.  11.  viii.  (1651)  25  The 
power  to  prosecute  or  eschue. 

f  2.  intr.  To  get  off,  escape.  Obs. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  xi.  391  Thai  sail  nocht  weill  eschew 
foroutyn  fall,  c  1-150  Castle  Hd.  MS.  Life  St.  Cuthb. 
(Surtees)  2525  And  pat  he  couet  to  eschew.  1560  Rolland 
Crt.  Venus  iv.  441  Grant  him  his  life.  .And  I  promit.  .That 
he  sail  not  eschew  away,  nor  fie. 

f  3.  trans.  To  rescue.  Obs.  rare.  [SoFr.  eschiver.] 

c  1500  Melusine  170  pey  recouered  there  six  of  theire 
galeyes,  &  eschiewed  pern  fro  the  fyre. 

Hence  Eschew  al,  an  eschewing,  a  keeping  clear 
of  (evil).  Eschewance,  the  action  of  eschewing; 
avoidance.  Eschewer,  one  who  eschews,  avoids, 
shuns.  Eschewing-  vbl.  sb the  action  of  the  vb. 
Eschew  in  various  senses.  Eschewment,  the 
action  of  eschewing. 

1583  Babington  Commandm.  vii.  (1590)  278  Things  which 
keepe  chastitie  vneorrupted .  .sobrietie,  labour.. &  *esche- 
wall  [ed.  1637  eschewing]  of  oportunitie.  1656  Jeanes  Mixt. 
Scho.  Div.  22  The  bare  eschewall  of  an  evill  is  sufficient 
for  the  denomination  of  feare.  1841  G.  S.  Faber  Prov.  Lett. 
(1844^  I.  182  The  convenient  negative  process  of  an  esche- 
wal  of  all  cross-questioning.  1842  James  Morley  Ernstein 
xv,  With  that  careful  "eschewance  of  all  listening  ears,  .that 
gentleman  remained  bowing  in  silence  till  the  waiter  was 
out  of  the  room.  1578  Ch.  Prayers  in  Priv.  Prayers  (1851) 
460  Give  them  such  judges,  as  are . . *eschewers  of  all  par¬ 
tiality.  1621  Dk.  Buckhm.  in  Life  Bacon  xxii.  (1861)  501 
A  messenger  of  good  news  to  you  and  an  eschewer  of  evil. 
1825  Coleridge  A  ids  Refl.  (1848)  I.  188  These  eschewers 
of  mystery’,  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iii.  xi.  99  The  ferme 
stablenesse  of  perdurable  dwellymge  and  ek  the  *eschuynge 
of  destruccyoun.  1563  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  iii. 
164  Theschuynge  of  the  greate  Daunger  &  perill  of  the  . . 
plage.  1864  Webster,  *  Eschewment  (rare). 

t  Eschew',  w.2  Obs.  rare—',  [ad.  OF.  escheu, 
pa.  pple.  of  eschoir  (mod.Fr.  Echoir) :  see  Escheat.] 
intr.  To  fall  out,  fall  to  one’s  lot,  befall. 


ESCHIN. 

In  1400  Morie  Arth.  2957  This  chekke  hyme  cschewede 
be  chauncez  of  armes. 

Eschin,  obs.  form  of  Eshin,  dial. 

II  Eschoppe.  Obs.  rare-1.  [Fr.  eschoppe  (now 
h  hop  pc),  OFr.  cschople,  escopre,  corresp.  to  Sp. 
escoplo,  Pg.  escopro  :  —  L.  scalprum. ]  A  steel- 
pointed  tool  dor  engraving  on  copper  ;  a  graver. 

1662  E  velyn  Chalcogr.  126  Bosse’s  invention  of  the  Es¬ 
choppe  does  render  the  making  of  this  Sulcus  much  more 
facile.  Ibid.  97  His  points  and  eschoppes. 

II  Eschscholtzia  (ej^’ltsia  .  [mod.  L. ;  the 
name  was  given  in  1821  by  A.  v.  Cbamisso  (I/or. 
Phys.  Berol.  73)  in  compliment  to  J.  F.  v.  Esch- 
scholtz,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Romanzoff 
exploring  expedition.]  A  Californian  genus  of 
herbaceous  plants  (N.O.  Papaveracete)  ;  E.  cali- 
fornica ,  the  best-known  species,  has  finely  divided 
glaucous  leaves,  and  large  bright  yellow  flowers, 
saffron-coloured  in  the  centre.  Also  attrib. 

1857  Henfrey2>0^.  232  Eschscholtzia ,  a  Californian  genus, 
is  now  found  in  every  garden.  1870  Miss  Broughton  Red  as 
Rose  I.  73  Pulling  the  green  nightcaps  off  the  escholtzia  [sic] 
buds. 

Eschutcheon  :  obs.  var.  Escutcheon. 

Escien,  obs.  form  of  Ask. 

Escimuz,  corrupt  form  of  Echeneis. 

1481  Caxton  Myrr.  11.  ix.  87  Ther  is  another  manco  of 
ffyshe  in  this  see  [of  ynde],  whiche  ben  named  escimuz, 
whiche..haue  such  strengthe  that  in  contynent  that  they 
touche  a  ship  one  of  them  only  reteyneth  hym  stylle. 

Esclaircisment,  -issement,  obs.  forms  of 
Eclaircissement. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio\  1775  in  Ash. 

I|  Esclandre  (gsklandri).  [Fr.  esclandre,  later 
form  of  OF.  escandre,  escandlc L.  scandalum  : 
see  Scandal  and  Slander.]  Unpleasant  noto¬ 
riety  ;  an  occurrence  which  gives  rise  to  it ;  a  dis¬ 
turbance,  scene. 

1855  Thackeray  Newcomes  (F.  Hall).  1857  Kingsley 
Two  Y.  Ago  xi.  II.  11  Scoutbush,  to  avoid  esclandre  and 
misery.. paid  her  her  dividends  as  usual.  1881  Lady 
Herbert  Edith  18  Since  the  last  ‘esclandre’  he  had  held 
little  or  no  communication  with  her.  1882  J.  C.  Morison 
Macaulay  55  An  esclandre  of  any  kind,  cannot  be  associated 
even  in  imagination  with  his  name. 

t  Esclare,  ».  Obs.  rare—',  [a.  OF.  csclarc-r, 
csclaricr  (rnod.F.  eclaircr),  corresp.  to  Pr.  esclair- 
ar :  —  L.  ex clar-are  (rare),  f.  ex-  out  +  clarus 
bright.]  trans.  To  make  clear,  clear  up. 

1655  Digges  Compl.  A  nib  ass.  3i8AVe  think  it  now  reason 
that  the  matter  of  Religion  be  first  esclared. 

+  Esclarish,  v.  Obs .  Also  6  esclarissh. 

[ad.  OF.  esclariss-  lengthened  stem  of  esclarir 
lafe  L.  type  *cxcldrlre ,  f.  L.  ex-  out  +  clar-us 
clear,  bright.]  trans .  To  make  clear  or  bright ; 
to  bring  to  light ;  to  render  illustrious. 

1546  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII ,  XI.  16  This  amitie  and  peax, 
which  is  now  nuely  esclarisshed  and  confirmed.  1566 
Painter  Pal.  Pleas.  259  b,  Which  singuler  perseueration 
in  defence  of  her  charitie  . .  esclarisheth  to  the  whole  fiocke 
of  womankynde  the  bright  beames  of  wisedome. 

+  Escla-rishment.  Obs.  In  6  esclerishe- 

ment.  [ad.  OF.  esclerissement,  var.  of  esdarisse- 
ment ,  f.  esclarir :  see  prec.]  A  clearing  up,  ex¬ 
planation. 

1549  in  Strype  Eccl.Mem.  II.  App.  CC.  102  By  the  former 
treaty  with  th’  esclerishement  joynt  hostility  is  not  entred. 

II  Esclavage  (esklava.^).  Obs.  [Fr.  esclavage 
(lit.  ‘  slavery  ’,  f.  esclave  slave)  used  in  same  sense.] 
A  necklace  composed  of  several  rows  of  gold 
chains,  beads,  or  jewels,  so  called  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  fetters  of  a  slave. 

1758  Mrs.  Delany  Autobiog.  (1861)  III.  478  All  the 
bougets,  esclavages,  earrings  and  knots.  1766  Colman  & 
Garrick  Clandestine  Marr.  1,  How  d’ye  like  the  Style  of 
this  Esclavage  ?  1834  Planch£  Brit.  Costume  323. 

+  Esclavish,  v.  Obs.  rare,  [ad  Fr.  esclaverfo 
enslave,  on  the  analogy  of  cherish,  etc.]  trans.  To 
enslave.  Hence  Esclavishing  vbl.  sb. 

1583  T.  Stocker  Hist.  Ciu.  Warns  lowe  C.  II.  32  To  our 
vtter  esclauisshyng  and  destruction  for  euer. 

t  E-scle.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  xsculus. ]  (See  quot.) 

1577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's  Hush.  (1586)  106  The  Escle 
is  a  kind  of  Oke,  called . .  in  Latine  Esclus. 

Esclepis,  obs.  form  of  Eclipse. 

II  Esclopette.  Obs.  [var.  of  Escopette  :  for 
the  form  cf.  med.L.  sdopetumi]  (See  quot.) 

1824  S.  R.  Meyrick  Aiic.  Armour  Gloss.,  Sclopus,  the 
esclopette  or  hand-gun.  1830  —  /Bust.  Anc.  Arms  <y 
A  rmour  Plate  cxix,  Fig.  4.  A  short  wheel-lock  esclopette 
of  the  time  of  Charles  I . .  It  is  . .  intended  to  be  carried  in  a 
holster  in  the  same  manner  as  a  long  pistol. 

Escocheon,  obs.  form  of  Escutcheon. 

II  Escointpon.  Arch.  [OF.  escoitifoii  (mod. 
/coin son I\  A  stone  which  forms  the  upper  part 
of  an  arched  window.  In  quot.  attrib. 

1867  H.  T  .  Ellacombe  in  Trans.  Exeter  Archil.  Soc.  I. 
Ser.  11.  98  The  jambs  of  these  windows  are  splayed  on  the 
inside,  and  surmounted  by  escoiuQon  arches. 

t  Escompesall. 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  C  iiij,  Put  in  the  wonde  Escompesall 
unto  tyme  the  dede  flesh  be  wastyde. 

+  Esconduy,  v.  Obs.  rare-',  [ad.  OF.  cscon- 
dui  re  (mod.  (conduire),  in  this  sense  a  pseudo- 
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etymological  perversion  of  earlier  escondire,  corresp. 
to  Pr.  escondire  •.—*cxcondicHre,  f.  ex-  out  +  con 
( =  cum)  with  +  dlccre  to  say.]  trans.  To  give 
(a  person)  a  denial  ^(something). 

a  1450  Knt.  do  la  Tour  ( 1868)  85  Euery  woman  that  dis¬ 
obeyed  or  esconduyed  her  husbonde  of  ani  thinge  that  he 
comaunded  her.  .she  shulde  be  mued  alle  a  yere. 

+  Escondyte,  v.  Obs.  rare—',  [f.  OF.  escon- 
dite  refusal,  1.  escondire  :  see  prec.]  inti’.  To  give 
a  refusal  to. 

1510-20  Compl.  too  late  maryed  (1862)  8  She  wolde  to  no 
maner  a  man  escondyte. 

Escopette  (eskupe't).  U.  S.  Also  9  esco- 
pate,  -et.  [ad.  Sp.  escopeta  (assimilated  to  Fr. 
escopette)  musket,  ad.  It.  schioppclto,  scoppietto,  f. 
schioppo  (by  metathesis  scoppio)  noise,  explosion, 
L.  sclopus ,  stlopus  the  noise  produced  by  a  blow 
on  the  inflated  cheek(in  med.L.  ‘agun’).]  Asort  of 
carbine,  used  chiefly  in  Mexico  and  the  adjoining 
parts  of  the  U.  S. 

1805  Pike  Sources  Mississ.  11.  (1810)  201,  50  dragoons  and 
50  mounted  militia  of  the  province,  armed  in  the  same 
manner,  viz.,  Lances,  escopates  and  pistols.  1850  B.  Tay¬ 
lor  Eldorado  xxxiii.  (1862)  336  A  ranchero,  carrying  an 
escopette  and  three  turkeys,  .offered  his  horse  in  exchange. 
1851  Mayne  Reid  Rifle  Rangers  xx,  A  dozen  . .  men  were 
.  .firing  their  escopettes  and  pistols  as  they  came  down. 

Escope-tto.  =  prec. 

1854  B  artlett  Mcx.  Boundary  I.  ii.  29  The  Mexican  beat 
him  upon  the  head  with  the  butt  of  his  escopetto. 

+  Esco  rse,  V.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  cscorce-r,  escorcher 
(mod.Fr.  Scorcher ),  corresp.  to  Pr.  escorgar ,  escor- 
tegar med.L.  excorticdre ,  f.  ex  out  +  cortic-cm 
bark.]  trans.  To  skin,  flay.  In  quot.y^. 

1546  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII ,  XI.  112  So  ..  that  they  wer 
not  escorsed  and  fleen  to  the  bones. 

Escort  (e'skpjt),  sb.  Also  6eskert  (eskart),  8 
escorte.  [a.  Fr.  cscorte ,  ad.  It.  scoria,  f.  scorgere 
to  conduct late  L.  type  *excorrigere}  f.  ex  out 
+  corrigere  to  set  right. 

1.  Mil.  A  body  of  armed  men  accompanying  a 
traveller  or  travellers  (whether  for  protection  or 
surveillance,  or  as  a  mark  of  honour),  or  serving 
as  a  guard  or  convoy  for  baggage,  provisions, 
treasure,  etc. 

1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  xvm.  1077  The  bands  ..  had 
ouerthrowen  the  eskert  [ed.  1599  eskart]  or  garde  [orig. 
scoria]  of  victuals.  1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4458  2  The 
Horses  and  Waggons,  .began  their  March  with  an  Escorte 
of  2000  Foot  and  800  Horse.  1802  C.  James  Mil.  Did., 
Escort  of  Deserters  consists  . .  of  a  corporal  and  three 
rank  and  file.  1810  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Disp.  VI.  470 
And  Colonel  Trant  with  his  division  attacked  the  escort 
of  the  military  chest.  1867  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (18761 
I.  vi.  496  Not  with  an  army  but  with  a  mere  escort  of 
strangers. 

2.  transf.  A  number  of  persons,  or  often  a  single 
person,  accompanying  any  one  on  a  journey  for  the 
purpose  of  protection  or  guidance,  or  for  courtesy’s 
sake. 

1745  Fortunate  Orphan  33  Five  Women,  who  had  no  other 
Escorte  than  a  Recollet,  this  Jeweller,  and  a  Youth  of 
sixteen.  1754  Richardson  Grandison  (1760)  V.  61,  I  could 
not  be  so  welcome  to  you  as  your  escorte,  as  . .  I  should 
be  to  Miss  Byron  and  her  friends,  as  her  guest.  1847  James 
y.  Marston  Hall  xii.  The  encounter  with  the  courier  and 
his  escort  had  taken  place,  a  i860  Wraxall  tr.  R.  Houain 
xviii.  263  The  ladies  in  waiting  and  the  lady  patronesses 
formed  the  royal  escort. 

3.  abstr.  Attendance  in  the  capacity  of  an  escort. 

1833  Ht.  Martineau  Loom  <$•  Lugger  11.  v.  97  To  make 

him  desire  Cooper’s  escort.  1858  J.  Martineau  Studies 
Chr.  221  The  elder  deities  were  compelled  to  ..  attend  in 
escort  to  the  Eastern  idol. 

Escort  (eskput),  v .  [f.  prec.  sb. ;  cf.  Fr. 

cscorter>  It.  scoria  re.]  trans.  To  act  as  escort 
to.  a.  Mil.  of  armed  men ;  Naut .  of  a  convoy, 
b.  In  wider  sense  :  To  accompany  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  protecting  or  conducting,  or  of  showing 
civility. 

a.  1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4478^3  Yesterday  the  Troops 
that  escorted  our  Foragers,  met  with  several  of  the  Enemy’s 
Parties.  X761-2  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  IV.  lx.  539  The 
herring  busses  were  escorted  by  twelve  men  of  war.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  636  He  was  escorted  by  a  body¬ 
guard  under  the  command  of  Sarsfield. 

b.  1742  Dunkin  in  Francis  Horace's  Sat.  1.  ix,  In  private 
haunt,  in  public  meet,  Salute,  escort  him  through  the  Street. 
1754  Richardson  Grandison  II.  iv.  50  To  escorte  and  guide 
me  through  this  wood.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxxi, 
Catharine,  escorted  by  old  Henshaw  and  a  groom  of  the 
Knight  of  Kinfauns.  1888  Miss  Bkaddon  Fatal  Three  1. 
ii,  He  had  escorted  her  to  the  first  of  her  parties. 

Hence  Esco  rting-  ppl.  a.,  that  escorts.  Esco'rt- 
ment,  the  action  of  escorting. 

1870  Pall  Mall  G.  7  Nov.  7  The  official  list  of  the  escorting 
officers.  1775  Adair  Amer.  Ind.  303  One  of  the  warriors 
was  sent  to  accompany  me.  .by  way  of  escortment. 

Esco-t,  sb.  [AFr.  form  of  Scot  (as  in  scot  and 
lot) ;  cf.  OF.,  Pr.  escot  (mod.F.  hot),  It.  scollo.] 
(See  quot. ;  it  does  not  appear  where  Johnson 
found  the  word.) 

1755  Johnson,  Escot,  a  tax  paid  in  boroughs  and  corpora¬ 
tions  towards  the  support  of  the  community,  which  is  called 
scot  and  lot. 

+  Esco't,  v.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  escot-cr,  f.  escot  (mod. 
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F.  hot) :  see  prec.]  trans.  To  pay  a  reckoning 
for,  maintain. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  11.  ii.  362  What  are  they  Children? 
Who  maintains ’em  ?  How  are  they  escoted  ?  1775  in  Ash. 

•|  Escou't,  sb.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  cscoute  fern.  mod. 
F.  ccoutc)  act  of  listening,  also  sentinel,  Scout, 
f.  escouter  (mod.  et outer)  to  listen.] 

1.  Look-out,  watch.  [Cf.  OF',  se  mettre  aux 
escoutes. ] 

1630  Hayward  Echo.  V/,  29  They  were  well  entrenched, 
having  good  escout  abroad  and  sure  watch  within. 

2.  A  Scout,  spy. 

1560  D  A 11  s  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.,  'Hie  escoutes  that  were 
sent  out  to knowe  whiche  waye  the  Emperour  went,  brought 
contrary  reportes.  1600  Holland  Livy  xxii.  xxviii.  449 
Intelligence  given  him.  .by  meanes  of  his  ownc  escouts  and 
spies.  1603  —  Plutarch's  Mor.  1329  Those  be  the  I  Lemons 
which  are  their  [the  gods’]  espies  and  escouts. 

t  Escou't,  v.  Obs.  rare—',  [a.  OF.  escout-cr 
(mod.F.  houter)  —  Pr.  escoutar,  Cat.  cscollar, 
It.  ascoltare L.  auscultarc  to  listen.]  inlr.  To 
act  as  a  scout,  explore,  reconnoitre. 

1600  Holland  Livyxxn.  xv.  441  Having  sent  out  to  escout 
and  espie  400  horsemen  of  confederats. 

Escribe  (zskrai'b),  v.  [f.  E-  prcfO  +  L.  scrib- 
Ire  to  write.] 

+ 1.  trans.  To  write  or  copy  out.  (More  com¬ 
monly  Exsckibe.)  Obs. 

1558  in  Picton  L'pnol  Mimic.  Rcc.  (1883)  I.  30  An  old  book 
of  Precedences  which  was  escribed,  extracted  out  of  the 
elder  Precedences  of  the  town. 

2.  Math.  To  describe  (a  circle)  so  as  to  touch 
one  side  of  a  triangle  exteriorly,  and  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  other  two  sides.  (Cf.  Exsckibe.) 
Hence  Escri  bed///,  a. 

1870  W.  Ciiauvenet  Geom.  11.  87  The  three  circles  which 
lie  without  the  triangle  have  been  named  escribed  circles. 
1881  J.  Casey  Seq.  Euclid  54  If  the  circle  touch,  .the  sides 
AB,  AC  produced  ;  that  is  if  it  be  an  escribed  circle. 

t  Escri  rne.  Obs.  rare—',  [a.  Fr.  escritne,  f. 
cscrimer  to  fence.]  The  art  of  fencing,  esp.  with 
sabre  or  sword. 

1652  UnyuiiAKr  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  220  The  most  skilful 
teachers  of  Escrirne,  and  fencing-masters  of  Italy. 

t  Escri  nier.  Obs.  In  6  eskrymeur.  [a.  Fr. 

escrimeur,  f.  escrimer  to  fence.]  One  who  prac¬ 
tises  fencing  ;  a  fencer,  a  swordsman. 

1572  Sir  T.  Smith  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  n.  191  III.  21  The 
duke  . .  provided  . .  some  eskrymeurs  to  shew  us  pastyme. 

t  Escript.  Obs.  Also  6  escripte.  [a.  OF'. 
cscript,  semi-leamed  spelling  of  cscrit  (mod.F'. 
hrit) L.  scrlpl-um  neut.,  pa.  pple.  of  scribere 
to  write.]  A  written  document,  a  writing ;  spec. 
a  written  decree  or  mandate,  a  ‘  writ  ’. 

1483  Plump  ton  Corr.  p.  xcv.  We  award  that  all  such 
evidences,  escripts,  or  muniments  be  delivered  . .  afore  the 
feast  of  St.  John  Babtist  next  coming.  1563  Foxe  A.  <y  M. 

All  and  euery  such  proceSj  writings  and  escriptes  as 
haue  passed  and  bene  don  in  this  matter.  1590  T.  Fenne 
Fruits  75  Those  escripts  and  appointments  which  seemed 
so  difficult  and  almost  unpossible  to  be  brought  to  passe. 
1649  Selden  Laws  Eng.  11.  iv.  (1739)  21  Amongst  other  of 
the  King’s  Escripts,  it  formed  Writs  remedial,  for  such  as 
had  reeeived  wrong.  1686  Royal  Proclam.  10  Mar.  in 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2120/2  And  also  Excepted,  all  Offences  of 
Perjury  ..  Forging  or  Counterfeiting  any  Deeds,  Escripts. 
1724  Col.  Rec.  Penn.  III.  245  The  Governour  proposed  to 
send  the  following  Escript  by  way  of  amendment. 

t  Escri'pture.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  escripture  (mod. 
F.  ccrilurc)  =  Pr.  cscriptura,  Sp.  escritura,  It. 
scrittura L.  sertptura  writing.]  =  Scriptuke. 

1489  Caxton  Faytcs  0/ A.  1.  i.  4  The  holy  escripture  saith 
of  god  that  he  is  fiers. 

Escritoire  (gskrz'twa’r,  e’skritwpr).  Forms  : 
8  escrutore,  8-9  escrutoire,  escritoir,  (8  escre- 
tore,  -critore,  9  -cretoire),  8-  escritoire,  [a. 
F.  escritoire  (now  hritoire)  writing-case,  writing- 
desk:— late  L.  scriptorium  apparatus  or  place  for 
writing,  f.  scribere  to  write.] 

The  aphetic  forms  scritore,  Scrutoire,  occur  in  17th  c. 

A  writing-desk  constructed  to  contain  stationery 
and  documents  ;  in  early  use,  often  one  of  a  port¬ 
able  size  ;  more  recently,  chiefly  applied  to  a 
larger  piece  of  furniture,  a  bureau  or  secretary. 

[1611  Cotgr.,  Escriptoire ,  a  penner.]  1706-7  Farquhar 
Beaux' Strat.  v.  iv,  Captain  Gibbet,  .had  made  bold,  .with 
our  Study  and  Escritore.  1720  Stryte  Stow's  Sum.  (1754) 
.  in.  vi.  598/2  Chests  of  drawers,  Escrutores,  Tables,  and 
such  like  Joinery  Wares.  1742  Fielding  J.  Andrews  in. 
iii.  She  . .  accordingly  departed  herself,  having  first  broken 
open  my  escrutore.  1756  Nugent  Gr.  Tour,  France  IV. 
115  The  escrutore,  in  the  middle  of  this  chamber,  contains 
a  most  magnificent  collection  of  antientand  modern  medals. 
1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  xx  iv,  In  the  large  shining  ma¬ 
hogany  escrutoire  Mr.  Osborne  had  a  drawer  especially 
devoted  to  his  son’s  affairs  and  papers.  1882  Miss  Brad- 
don  Mt.  Royal  ix,  An  escritoire  in  the  Sherraton  style. 

attrib.  1849  Dickens  Dav.  Copp.  xvii,  There  was  a  chest 
of  drawers  with  an  escrutoire  top. 

Hence  Escrito  rial  a.  nonce-wd.,  of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  an  escritoire. 

1785  Cowper  Let.  Newton  Wks.  1837  XV.  163  One  more 
circumstance,  .will  impress  upon  you.  .a  sense  of  the  value 
we  set  upon  its  escritorial  capacity, 
t  Escrivai'n.  Obs.  rare—',  [a.  OF.  escrivain 
(mod.F'.  hrivain)  =  Pr.  escriban,  Sp.  escribano, 
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It.  scrivano late  L.  scrTbanus,  f.  L.  scnba  scribe.] 
A  clerk. 

a  1734  North  Lives ( 1826)  II.  399  Servants,  escrivains  and 
other  attendances  at  a  great  expense. 

+  Escriva'n.  Obs.  rare— l.  [ad.  Pg.  escrivcto : 
see  prec.]  A  clerk  on  board  a  ship,  a  supercargo. 

1726  Shelvocke  Voy.  round  World  341  The  Escrivan  of 
the  said  ship,  .desir’d  we  would  sell  him  the  Jesus  Maria. 

t  Escro’C,  v.  Obs.  [f.  F.  esc  roc  swindler:  cf. 
Fr.  escroqucr  to  swindle.]  irons.  To  gain  by 
swindling. 

1738  Com.  Sense  (1739'  II.  45  Employing  Tricks  to  escroc 
all  they  could  for  the  Civil  List,  etc.  Ibid.  II.  183  Occasions 
are  laid  hold  of  to  escroc  more  and  more  from  the  Publick. 
Esci'od.  (eskrp'd).  A  small  fresh  cod  broiled  ; 
=  Scrod. 

18. .  D.  Webster  (Webster',  That  morsel  for  Monica,  an 
escrod.  In  mod.  Diets. 

II  Escroeles,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  5  err  on. 
escrooeles.  [OF.  cscroelles  fem.  pi.  (mod.F.  ccrou- 
elles)  late  L.  scrofellas,  dim.  of  scrofuke :  see 
Scrofula.]  Scrofula. 

•483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  372/2  A  maide  . .  had  her  throte 
gretely  swollen  of  a  maladye  called  the  escroceles. 

E scroll  (eskrJu-l).  Forms  :  6-7  escrowle, 
7-8  escrol(e,  -olle,  7-  escroll.  [ad.  OF.  escrocley 
dim.  of  escroe :  see  next  and  Scroll.] 

+  1.  Law .  =  Escrow.  Obs. 

1622  Malynes  Anc.  Law-Mcrch.  102  To  deli  tier  a  Writing, 
or  a  Bill  as  an  Escroll  is  vnknowne  vnto  all  Merchants  there. 
1642  Perkins  Prof.  Bk.  i.  §  9.  5  If . .  shee  deliver  the  same 
deed  unto  a  stranger  as  an  Escrowle,  upon  condition  that, 
etc.  1736  Carte  Ormonde  I.  569  They  signed  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  peace  to  agree  it  might  lie  as  an  escroll  in  the 
hands  of  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde. 

2.  Her .  =  Scroll. 

1610  Guillim  Heraldry  m.  xx.  (1611)  160  With  one  Escrole 
hauing  this  Motto  IcJi  Dicn.  1706  Hearne  Collect.  25  Mar. 
(Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  209  Underneath  there  is  this  Escrolle, 
Mcmoria pij zterna.  1807  G.  Chalmers  Caledonia  I.  in. 
x.  463  Ancient  families  converted  their  war-cries  into  mottos, 
which  they  placed  upon  escrols  above  their  crests.  1868 
Regul.  <$•  Ord.  ArmyZ  The  Motto  ‘  Virtutis  fortuna  comes  * 
in  an  Escrole  above. 

Escrow  (esknJu-).  Law.  [a.  AF.  escrowe ,  es - 
crouwe ,  OF.  escroe ,  escroue  scrap,  shred,  strip  of 
parchment,  scroll  (mod.F.  ccroue  entry  of  a  name 
in  a  jail  register) med.L.  type  *scroday  of  Teut. 
origin :  cf.  OHG.  serdt  scrap,  fragment OTeut. 
*skraudo-  (whence  Eng.  Shred).]  (See  quots.) 

1598  Kitchin  Courts  Leet  (1675)  449  It  was  delivered  as 
an  Escrow  upon  condition.  1708  Tennes  de  la  Ley  306  An 
Escrow  is  a  Deed  delivered  to  a  third  person  to  be  the 
Deed  of  the  party  upon  a  future  condition.  1885  Law 
Times  Rep.  LI.  663/1  The  part  signed  by  the  defendant  was 
only  an  escrow  in  the  hands  of  her  solicitor,  and.  not  to  take 
effect  until  the  other  part  was  signed  by  the  plaintiff. 

Escrutoire,  obs.  form  of  Escritoire. 

+  Escry*,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  Escry  v.  See  the  variant 
forms  Ascry,  Scry.]  a.  Outcry,  exclamation ; 
notoriety,  b.  Battle-cry.  lit.  andj^-. 

1483  Caxton  G ,  de  la  TourLv,  Suche  dishonourand  escry  is 
not  soone  put  oute.  1489  — -  Faytes  of  A .  1.  xxiv.  75  The  lasse 
bolde  are  wont  for  to  gyue  vp  the  escrye  by-fore  that  the 
bataylle  be  bygonne.  1515  Barclay  Etjloges  iv.  (1570)  Dj/i 
Faynt  cowarde  mindes  soone  at  the  first  escry  Of  sturdie 
labour,  fall  to  the  grounde  as  lame.  1538  Leland  I  tin.  VI. 
66  Gaspar  . .  durst  not  welle  land  for  Escryes  that  were 
made  when  he  proferid  to  the  Shore. 

+  Escry*,  V.  Obs.  Forms  :  5-6  escrye,  7 
escrie.  [a.  OF.  cscrie-r ,  f.  es  L.  ex  out  +  crier 
to  Cry'.  The  earlier  Eng.  form  from  13th  c.  was 
Ascry',  prob.  representing  an  Ah',  ascricr  \  and 
there  was  an  aphetic  Scryt,  q.v.] 

1.  intr.  To  cry  out,  exclaim. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  84/1  Thenne  one  of  them  escryed 
and  said,  etc.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  lv.  185  He  es¬ 
cryed  a  hye  &  sayd  ‘  Syr  Kynge etc. 

2.  irans.  To  call  out  to,  hail ;  also,  to  call  upon, 
invoke. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  121/2  Put  out  thy  voys  and  es¬ 
crye  hym  frely.  1485  —  Chs.  Gt.  77  He.  .began  to  escrye  the 
holy  trynyte.  c  1530  Ld.  Berners  Art/i.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814) 
1 12  He  spurred  horse  and  escryed  the  senesshall. 

b.  To  escry  him ,  them ,  etc.  to  or  unto  death ,  used 
to  translate  Fr.  lui,  leur  escrier  ‘  ct  mold!'  or  ‘  h 
la  7nort !  ’ 

1475  Caxton  Jason  8  b,  And  syn  they  escried  alle  the 
dronken  centauris  unto  the  dethe.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss. 
I.  ccclxxxvi.  659  They  were  enclosed  with  the  gauntoyse, 
who  escryed  them  to  dethe. 

3.  trans.  —  Descry  :  to  cry  out  upon  on  dis¬ 
covering  ;  hence  to  espy,  discover.  Also,  with 
out. 

1581  J.  Bell  H addons  A usw.  Osor.  100  Vouchsafe  there¬ 
fore  a  good  felowshyp  tOsorius)  to  escry  out  one  safe  Haven 
for  us.  1581  J.  Studley  tr.  Seneca's  Medea  m.  Cho.  127  b, 
Some  travelers  shall  the  Countreys  farre  escrye  Beyond  small 
Thule,  Knowen  furthest  at  this  day.  1598  Hakluyt  Voy.  I. 
506  (R.)  At  the  same  time  the  Spanish  fleet  was  escried  by  an 
English  Pinasse.  1625  Purchas  Pilgrims  II.  775  From 
hence  you  may  plainly  escrie  the  promontory  of  Azaphi. 

||  Escu*.  [Fr. ;  older  form  of  ecu :  see  Ecu.] 

c  1663  F.Willughby  in  Ray's  Philos.  Lett.  ('1718)  11  At  the 
expence  of  an  Escus  for  a  Guide.  1731  in  Bailey  vol.  II. 
1775  in  Ash. 

Escuage  (e-skiwedg).  Feudal  Law.  Obs.  exc. 


Hist.  [a.  AF.  escuage ,  f.  OF.  escu  (mod.F.  Scu) 

L.  scutum  shield.  Cf.  Scutage.] 

+  1.  The  chief  form  of  feudal  tenure  (Jit.  shield- 
service),  personal  service  in  the  field  for  a  period 
of  forty  days  in  each  year.  Obs. 

1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  11.  1773  Many  helde  their 
landes  . .  with  seruice  de  chiualere  and  some  by  escuage. 
1592  Wyrley  Armorie  19  Euery  tenant  that  held  lands  by 
a  knights  fee  was  tied  to  do  his  Lord  escuage  or  shield 
seruice.  1695  Temple  Hist.  Eng.  (1699)  171  Those  Authors 
.  .pretend  this  Duty  of  Escuage.  .to  have  come  over  in  this 
Reign.  1766  Blackstone  Comm.  11.  v.  74  This  kind  of 
tenure  was  called  scutaginm  in  Latin,  .or  servitium  scuti. . 
in  our  Norman  French  escuage . 

b.  trans/. 

1605  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  ii.  in.  (1605-7)  I.  454  Our 
Grand-sires,  .euen  in  Age  Could  render  duly  Venus  Escuage. 
1623  Cockeram,  Venus-escuage ,  wanton  fleshlinesse. 

2.  A  money  payment  in  lieu  of  military  service ; 
=  Scutage. 

1577-87  Holinshed  Ckron.  an.  1214.  184/1  The  king  de¬ 
manded  escuage  of  them  that  refused  to  go  with  him  into 
Poictow.  1641  W.  Hakewii.  Libert ie  of  the  Subject  17 
Every  man  that  by  his  tenure  is  bound  to  serve  the  King  in 
his  warres,  and  faileth,  is  to  pay.. a  fine  by  the  name  of 
Escuage.  1679  Blount  Anc.  Tenures  95  When  escuage  is 
assessed  throughout  the  land,  .the  said  Sir  Philip  shall  pay, 
etc.  1738 Hist.  C?‘t.  Excheq.  ii.  23 The  Baron  appearing  in  the 
Host  had  Escuage  on  his  own  Tenants  that  made  Default. 

II  Escudei’O  (e?k«d<T-ro).  [Sp. ;  f.  escudo  shield  : 
see  Esquire.]  A  shield-bearer ;  an  esquire  ;  hence, 
an  attendant ;  a  lady’s  page. 

a  1637  B.  Jonson  (Webster'.  1865  T.  B.  Aldrich  Knt.  of 
Aragon  Poems  113  His  escuderos  rode  in  front,  His 
cavaliers  behind. 

Esculapian,  var.  of  ^Esculapian. 

Esculate,  var.  form  of  tEsculate. 

+  E*sculency.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  next:  see 
-ency.]  The  quality  of  being  esculent  or  eatable. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  197  Though  lesse  commodious  for 
esculency. 

Esculent  (e*ski«lent),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  escu- 
Icnt-uSy  f.  esca  food.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Suitable  for  food,  eatable. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  630  A  Number  of  Herbs  are  not 
Esculent  at  all.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  III.  238  The 
gardens  afford  good  supplies  of  the  best  esculent  vegetables. 
1813  Bingley  A nim.  Biog.  (ed.  4)  III.  471  Esculent  Snail. 
1816  Kirby  &  Sp.  Eutomot  x.  (1828)  I.  310  The  order  Aptera 
does  not  much  more  abound  in  esculent  insects  than  the 
Diptera.  1866  Rogers  Agric.  <$•  Prices  I.  iv.  66  Onions  and 
cabbage  appear  to  have  been  the  only  esculent  vegetables. 
con/used  use. 

1813  Bingley  Anim.  Biog.  (ed.  4)  II.  212  The  Esculent 
Swallow.  The  nest  of  this  bird  is  edible. 

2.  absol.  quasi-.? A 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  (1631)  §  474  In  Plants,  where  the  Root  is 
the  Esculent,  as  Radish,  and  Parsnips. 

B.  sb.  Anything  that  is  eatable,  or  fit  for  food  ; 
esp.  vegetables. 

1625  Massinger  New  Way  iv.  ii,  A  piece  of  Suffolk  cheese, 
or  gammon  of  bacon,  Or  any  esculent,  as  the  learned  call  it. 
1725  Bradley  Fain.  Did.  Esculents ,  by  which  is  to  be 
understood  Plants  for  Food.  1754  Dodsley  Agric.  ii,  His 
various  esculents,  from  glowing  beds  Give  the  fair  promise 
of  delicious  feasts.  1863  Ball  in  N.  <5*  (?•  Ser.  m.  IV.  193 
The  4th  of  August  was  the  period  when  the  juicy  esculent 
could  be  first  enjoyed.  1872  Yeats  Growth  Comm.  25  The 
varieties  of  palm  furnished,  .an  esculent  something  like  the 
cabbage. 

Esculic,  -in(e,  var.  forms  of  ^Esculic,  -in. 

t  Escu  me.  [a.  OF.  escurne  (mod.F.  c!cume) : 
see  Scum.]  Froth. 

1527  Andrew  Brunswyke's  Distyl .  Waters  P  iy,  Escurne 
made  of  this  herbe  [radish]  used  in  vaperous  bathes  dys- 
troyeth  age. 

Escirriali^e,  v.  noncc-wd.  [f.  Escu  rial  (better 
Escorial)y  the  name  of  the  chief  palace  of  the 
Spanish  kings,  about  30  miles  from  Madrid.] 
trans.  To  subject  to  influences  like  those  which 
prevailed  at  the  Escurial. 

1843  Tait's  Mag.  X.  617  Kings  and  queens  are  no  longer 
.  .puppets  to  be’played  with  by  dexterous  mountebanks,  or 
Escurialized  into  idiotism. 

Escurie :  see  Equerry. 

Escus©,  obs.  form  of  Excuse  sb.  and  v. 

Escutcheon  (esktftjan).  Forms :  (5  esco- 
chon,  6  escuehon),  7,  9  escocheon,  (7  eschoch-, 
eschucheon,  -ion,  escochion,  escotch-,  escu- 
cheon,  -tchion,  -tcheer),  8  eschutcheon,  6- 
escutcheon.  See  also  Scutcheon,  [a.  ONF. 
escuehon  (central  OF.  escusson ,  mod.  Fusson) 
late  L.  type  * sciitidn-em ,  f.  scutum  shield.] 

Johnson  1755  has  only  the  form  eschutcheon. 

I.  Her.  The  shield  or  shield-shaped  surface  on 
which  a  coat  of  arms  is  depicted  ;  also  in  wider 
sense,  the  shield  with  the  armorial  bearings  ;  a 
sculptured  or  painted  representation  of  this. 

1480  Wardr.  Acc.  Edw.  IV  (1830)  131  Escochons  of 
papir  in  colours  of  the  armes  of  Lorde  George  Ver.  1594 
Mirr.  Policy  (1599)  M  iij,  And  from  that  time  the  use  of  Es- 
cuchons  and  Armory  was  found  out,  as  a  witnesse  of  their 
Nobility.  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  1.  405  Their  Es- 
chocheon  Gules  with  sixe  escallops  argent.  1679  Plot 
Stafordsh.  (1686)  A,  The  figures  on  the  right  hand  each  Es- 
cocneon,  shewing  what  Armes  belong  to  the  Houses.  1774 


Warton  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  III.  (R.\  The  addition  of  the 
escutcheon  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  .was  a  sufficient  foun¬ 
dation  for  an  impeachment  of  high  treason.  1815  Scott 
Guy  M.  xli,  The  carved  stone  escutcheon  of  the  ancient 
family,  .was  hung  diagonally  beneath  the  helmet  and  crest. 
2846  Prescoti  i.  m.  277  They  were  prohibited 

from  quartering  the  royal  arms  on  their  escutcheons,  1885 
Miss  Braddon  Wyllard's  Weird  ii,  Gray  granite  pillars, 
each  crowned  with  the  escutcheon  of  the  Heathcotes. 

b.  Jig. ;  esp.  in  phrases  like  a  blot  on  an  es¬ 
cutcheon— a.  stain  on  a  person’s  reputation. 

1697  Dryden  Virgil (1806)  II.  175  Ded.,  'File  banishment 
of  Ovid  was  a  blot  in  bis  escutcheon.  1848  1{.  W.  1 1  AM1LTON 
Disq .  Sabbath  v.  180  We  are  not  ashamed  of  our  [Puritan] 
fathers  . .  The  escocheon  of  their  virtues  is  our  proudest 
heraldry.  1862  Shirley  Nug:e  Crit.  x.  444  The  people  of 
Edinburgh  were  eager  to  remove  an  unseemly  stain  from 
the  escutcheon  of  their  city.  1868  Freeman  Norm.  (  on:/ . 
(18761  1 1.  vii.  45  A  dark  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  House 
of  Godwine. 

e.  Escutcheon  of  pretence  :  the  small  escutcheon 
bearing  the  arms  ol  an  heiress  placed  in  the  centre 
of  her  husband’s  shield.  Cf.  Inesoutcheon. 

1677  Lomt.  Gas.  No.  1208/4  Upon  an  Escutchcer  of  Pre¬ 
tence,  a  Chevcrn  between  three  Birds.  1766  87  Porny 
Her.  123.  1823  Rutter  Font  hill  p.  xxiv,  M  ervyn  quartering 
Squire,  and  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  Green,  etc. 

2.  A  hatchment.  (More  fully  funeral  es¬ 
cutcheon.)  Obs. 

a  1672  Wood  Life  (1848)  40  Escochcons  which  he  had  got 
by  burying  several  persons  of  quality.  1688  R.  Holme 
Armoury  1. 4/1  Every  Gentleman . .  was  interr'd  with  Funeral 
Escochions.  1722  De  Fof.  Col.  Jack  (1840)  347  Mrs.  Veal 
was.  .dead,  and  her  escutcheons  were  making.  1750  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  73  P  7  At  last  the  eldest  fell  ill  . .  1  dreamed 
every  night  of  escutcheons  and  white  gloves.  1820  W. 
Irving  S ketch -bk.  II.  183  Several  ancient  monuments  . . 
over  some  of  which  hang  funeral  escutcheons. 

3.  Anything  shaped  like,  or  resembling,  an  es¬ 
cutcheon  :  a.  gen.  (see  quot.) 

160a  Plat  Delightes  for  Ladies  xviii,  Of..  Marchpane 
aste  . .  our  comlit  makers  . .  make  . .  Armes,  escocheons, 
easts,  birds,  and  other  fancies. 

b.  Arch.  A  shield-shaped  ornament,  chiefly  in 
Gothic  buildings,  carved  on  the  bosses  of  ceilings, 
at  the  ends  of  weather-mouldings,  etc. 

1875  Parker  Gloss.  Goth.  A  rehit. 

c.  A  key-hole  plate,  a  name  plate,  etc. 

1653  Mrq.  Worcester  Cent.  Inv,  §  72  An  Escocheon  to 
be  placed  before  any  of  these  locks.  1879  Gwilt  Arc  hit. 
Gloss.,  Escutcheon .  .a  plate  for  protecting  the  keyhole  of  a 
door ;  or  one  to  which  the  handle  of  a  door  is  attached. 

d.  Horticulture.  A  shield-shaped  portion  of  a 
branch,  containing  a  bud,  cut  for  use  as  a  graft. 

1658  Evelyn  Fr.  Gard.  (1675)  61  Cut  your  escutcheon 
long  enough.,  that  it  may  derive  nourishment. 

e.  Naut.  (see  quot.) 

1867  Smytii  Sailor's  IVord-bk.,  Escutcheon ,  the  compart¬ 
ment  in  the  middle  of  the  ship’s  stern,  where  her  name  is 
written. 

f.  Zool.  (see  quots.) 

1854  Woodward  Mollusc  a  11.  947  The  lunule..is  an  oval 
space  in  front  of  the  beaks  [of  bivalves).  .When  a  similar  im¬ 
pression  exists  behind  the  beaks,  it  is  termed  the  escutcheon. 
Ibid.  11856)  305  Meroe.  .Shell  oval,  compressed  ..  ligament 
in  a  deep  escutcheon. 

4.  Comb,  escutcheon  grafting  (see  3  d). 

1727  Bradley  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Grafting,  They  will  thrive 
.  .well  upon  the  Quince  tree  by  Escutcheon  grafting. 

lienee  Escu  teheoned  ppl.  a.,  furnished  or  deco¬ 
rated  with  escutcheons. 

1742  Young  Nt. Th.  11. 356  What .  .is thisescutcheon’d  world, 
Which  hangs  out  Death  in  one  eternal  night  ?  1822  Byron 
Werner  v.  i,  Our  banner’d  and  escutcheon’d  gallery.  1843 
Carlyle  Fast  Fr.  (1858I  298  Doggeries  never  so  es. 
cutcheoned  must  take  the  fate  of  such. 

-ese,  suffix ,  forming  adjs.,  is  ad.  OF.  -cis  (mod. 
F.  -ois,  -aw):— Com.  Romanic  -ese  (It.  -ese,  I’r., 
Sp.  -es,  Pg.  -ez) L.  ensetn.  The  L.  suffix  had 
the  sense  ‘  belonging  to,  originating  in  (a  place)’, 
as  in  hortensis,  pratensis,  f.  horlus  garden,  pratum 
meadow,  and  in  many  adjs.  f.  local  names,  as 
Carthaginiensis  Carthaginian,  Athcnicnsis  Athe¬ 
nian.  Its  representatives  in  the  Romanic  langs. 
are  still  the  ordinary  means  of  forming  adjs.  upon 
names  of  countries  or  places.  In  Eng.  -ese  forms 
derivatives  from  names  of  countries  (chiefly  after 
Romanic  prototypes'),  as  Chinese,  Portuguese, 
Japanese,  and  from  some  names  of  foreign  (never 
English)  towns,  as  Milanese,  Viennese,  Pekinese, 
Cantonese.  These  adjs.  may  usually  be  employed 
as  sbs.,  either  as  names  of  languages,  or  as  desig¬ 
nations  of  persons  ;  in  the  latter  use  they  formerly 
had  plurals  in  -s,  but  the  pi.  has  now  the  same 
form  as  the  sing.,  the  words  being  taken  rather  as 
adjs.  used  absol.  than  as  proper  sbs.  (From  words 
in  -ese  used  as  pi.  have  arisen  in  illiterate  speech 
such  sing,  forms  as  Chinee,  Maltce,  Por/ugee.)  A 
frequent  mod.  application  of  the  suffix  is  to  form 
words  designating  the  diction  of  certain  authors 
who  are  accused  of  writing  in  a  dialect  of  their 
own  invention  ;  e.g.  Johnsonese,  Carlylese. 

Ese,  eseliche,  esement,  obs.  ff.  Ease,  etc. 
Esee,  -i,  -ie,  -y(e,  obs.  forms  of  Easy. 
Esemplastic  (esemplse-stik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  h  into 
+  'lv,  neut.  of  (is  +  jtKuotuc-ijs,  f.  rrkaoafiv  to 
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mould  :  a  word  irregularly  formed  by  Coleridge, 
and  probably  suggested  to  him  by  the  Ger.  in- 
einsbildung  forming  into  one.]  Having  the  func¬ 
tion  of  moulding  into  unity ;  unifying. 

18x7  Coleridge  Biog.  Lit.  139  On  the  imagination,  or 
esemplastic  power.  1827  Hare  Guesses  Ser.  i.  (1873)  220 
Nor  I  trust  will  Coleridge's  favorite  word  esemplastic  .. 
ever  become  current.  1879  Farrar  St.  PaiilW.  488  The 
unifying — or  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  esemplastic — 
power  of  the  imagination  over  the  many  subordinate  truths. 

Esemplasy  (ese'mplasi).  [f.  as  prec.  +  Gr. 
TTkaa-is  moulding  +  -y.]  (See  quot.) 

1852  Fraser's  Mag.  XLVI.  65  Neither  of  them  possessed 
that  gift,  which  Schelling  endeavoured  to  express  by  the 
term  Eseinsbildung  [sic ;  read  ineinsbildung],  and  Coleridge 
by  the  term  esemplasy — the  power,  that  is,  of  infusing  into 
the  various  parts  of  a  subject  an  ever-present  unity. 

Esen,  pi.  of  ease,  obs.  form  of  Eaves. 

Eserine  (e*seroin).  Chem.  [a.  Fr.  SsSrine,  f. 
esere ,  the  native  name  of  the  plant ;  see  -ine. 

(First  used  in  Fr.  by  Vee  Recherches  chimiques  sur  la 
feve  du  Calabar  1865).] 

A  crystalline  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  Calabar 
bean,  the  fruit  of  Physostigma  vcnenosum,  em¬ 
ployed  in  solution  in  medicine  to  produce  con¬ 
traction  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

1879  P.  Smith  Glaucoma  T53  Eserine  lowers  the  tension  of 
the  glaucomatous  eye.  1888  Edhi .  Rev .  Oct.  507  Eserine 
or  physostigmine. 

+  Esguard.  Obs.  fa.  OF.  esgard  (mod.  F. 
egard)  ‘tribunal  des  chevaliers  de  Malte’,  lit.  ‘look, 
attention’,  corresp.  to  It.  sguardo :  see  Es-  and 
Guard.]  A  tribunal  existing  among  the  knights 
of  St.  John,  to  settle  differences  between  members 
of  the  order. 

1616  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Knt.  of  Malta  v.  ii,  Proceed  to  th’ 
ceremony  : — one  of  our  Esguard  Degrade  Mountferrat  first. 

Esh,  -en,  dial,  forms  of  Ash,  Ashen. 

1512  Northionb.  Househ.  Bk.  354  To  gyf  yerely  as  many 
eshen  cuppis.  1808  R.  Anderson  Cumold.  Ball.,  Our 
Jwohny,  I  cowr'd  my  ways  down,  ahint  our  young  eshes. 

•f*  Eshen,  esTiime.  Obs.  Some  precious  stone. 

1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage ,  Descr.  India  (1864)  38  Of 
Eshime,  which  stone  comes  from  Cataya,  one  Batman.  Ibid. 
42  Lignum  aloes,  Eshen  and  Corall. 

E  shill,  dial.  Also  6  eschin,  eshen,  -yne, 
ession,  esshon,  -en,  7  eshon.  [Etymology  un¬ 
certain  ;  ?  var.  of  Ashen  (vessel) ;  cf.  ON.  eshi 
ashen  box,  mod.Icel.  askja  box  generally.]  A 
wooden  pail  or  shallow  tub. 

1547  Lane.  #  Chesh.  Wills  (Chetham  Soc.)  I.  109,  V  milke 
trowhgs  and  v  essions  xxd.  1558  Ibid.  (1884)  20  Fy  ve  loomes 
for  Ale.  .and  iiij  Esshons.  1573  Ibid.  III.  60  Sex  eshens  or 
skales.  1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  in.  335/1  Of  some  Milk- 
Maids.. I  have  heard.. a  Milk  Pail  called.. a  Cruck,  an 
Eshon,  of  others  a  Bouk.  1691  Ray  N.  C.  Words,  Eshin,  a 
pail  or  kit.  1775  in  Asii.  1884  Cheshire  Gloss.,  Eshin,  a 
large  can  for  carrying  milk  from  the  shippon  to  the  house. 

Eshlar  (e’Jlai),  var.  of  Ashlar.  1847  in  Craig. 
Esi(e,  Esili,  obs.  forms  of  Easy,  Easily. 
Esil(e,  var.  forms  of  Eisell. 

Eskanted,  variant  of  Askanted,  Obs. 

Eskart,  ?  obs.  form  of  Escort. 

Esker  (e-skai).  Ceol.  Also  9  escar,  eskar,  -ir. 
[a.  Ir.  eiscir.]  1  The  name  given  in  Ireland  to 
the  elongated  and  often  flat-topped  mounds  of 
post-glacial  gravel  which  occur  abundantly  in  the 
greater  river-valleys  of  that  country’  (Page).  Also 
in  comb.,  as  esker-like. 

1852  K-  Forbes  in  Wilson  &  Geikie  Life  xiv.  505  The  top 
of  Hendon  Hill  is  capped  by  a  great  esker  of  gravel.  1865 
Page  Hand-bk.  Geol. ,  Eskirs  or  Escars.  1882  Geikie 
Text-bk.  Geol.  vi.  v.  i.  §  1.  892  Ridges,  known  in  Scotland  as 
kames,  in  Ireland  as  eskers,  and  in  Scandinavia  as  osar. 
1882  O’Donovan  Mem  Oasis  I.  iii.  55  Towards  sunset 
we  neared  the  flank  of  a  long  escar-like  sand  ridge. 

Eskert,  obs.  var.  Escort. 

Esk-ien,  obs.  form  of  Ask  v. 

Eskip,  obs.  form  of  Equip. 
t  Eski’rmish.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  escarmoucke  :  see 
Escahmouch  and  Skirmish.]  =  Skirmish. 

1581  Styward  Mart.  Discipl.  1.  1,  In  marching,  incamp¬ 
ing,  approch,  eskirmish,  camisado,  or  retraite. 

Esla'ke.  Obs.  [var.  of  Aslake  or  Y-slake.] 
s=  Slake. 

1514  Barclay  Cyt.  <§•  Uplondysh/n.  (Percy  Soc.)  p.  xxxvi, 
No  drop  thou  gettest  for  to  eslake  thy  lust. 

Eslar,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Ashlar. 
t  Esla  rge,  v.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  eslarg-ir:  see 
next.]  trans.  —  next. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  132  He  his  stered  vnto 
myse  and  eslargithe  his  pitee  vpon  hem. 

t  Eslargish,  v.  Obs.  In  5  eslargys(s)he. 

[a.  OF.  eslargiss-  lengthened  stem  of  eslargir 
(mod.  F.  ilargir ),  f.  es- :  —  L.  ex  +  large  :  see 
Large.]  a.  trans.  To  extend  the  range  or  scope  of ; 
=  Enlarge  3  b.  b.  reft.  To  set  (oneself)  at  large; 
to  free  (oneself)  from  restraint.  Cf.  Enlarge  6. 

1483  Caxton  G .  de  la  Tour  F  iiij  b,  Ye  may  eslargysshe 
yourself  to  say  or  do  your  wylle.  Ibid.  I  ij,  God  . .  moueth 
iiym  self  to  pyte  and  eslargyssheth  his  misericorde. 

Eslier,  obs.  var.  Ashlar. 

15. .  in  Raine  Auckland C as.  (1852)  64  note,  Eslier  worke. 
Eslior,  eslisor,  obs.  ff.  Elisor. 
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Esloign,  -oin(e,  -oyne,  obs.  ff.  Eloin. 
Eslonge,  var.  form  of  Elong  v.  Obs. 

£■1500  Melusine  xxi.  133  Within  a  short  while  they  es- 
longyd  ferre  one  fro  other. 

■[  Esma  rvel,  v.  Obs.  Forms  :  5  esmervail, 
-vayll,  6  esmarveyl.  [ad.  OF.  csmervcill-er,  f. 
es- L.  ex-  out  +  merveill-er  to  wonder,  Marvel. 
See  also  Amarvel.]  trans.  a.  To  astonish,  b. 
To  wonder  at,  admire. 

1475  Caxton  Jason  98  Jason  was  moche  esmeruailled 
thenne  whan  he  understod  the  hyghe  mysteres  that  hym 
behoued  to  make.  1502  Ord.  C?ysten  Men  (W.  de  W. 
1506)  iv.  xxix.  341  Contemple,  and  esmaruayll  the  grete 
&  incomprenable  dyfference.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas. 
(Percy  Soc.)  189  Thus  al  esmarveyled  we  dyd  then  awake. 

t  Esmay*,  v.  Obs.  See  also  Amay,  Asmay.  [a. 
OF.  esmaie-r  to  trouble  =  Pr.  esmagar ,  esmaiar,  It. 
smagarc  med.L.  *exmagare ,  f.  ex-  out  +  - mag - 
(whence  *dismagdre :  see  Dismay),  usually  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  of  Teut.  origin ;  cf.  OHG.  magan  to 
be  able  :  see  May  v.]  trans.  and  refl.  =  Dismay. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  281,  I  am.. so  distempred  and  so 
esmaied.  Ibid.  II.  239  But  Jason  wolde  him  nought 
esmaie.  1475  Caxton  Jason  76  Appollo  on  this,  .began  to 
rise  abasshed  and  esmayed  of  tnis  werke.  1483  —  Gold. 
Leg.  153/2  But  he  was  gretely  esmayed  how  he  myght 
burye  the  body. 

EsmayTe,  emayle.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  OF.  es- 

mail,  F.  email :  see  Amel.]  Enamel. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  242  Set  rich 
rubie  to  red  esmayle.  1594  Nashe  Terrors  of  Night  D  iij. 
(D.l,  No  wine  but  was  turned  to  red  emayle  as  soon  as  euer 
it  came  amongst  them  [Icelanders]. 

+  Esmeute.  Obs.  [a.  Fr.  esmeute,  older  form 
of  hneute. ]  ,.=  Emeute. 

1652  Needham  tr .Selden’s  Mare  Cl.  469  And  an  Esmeute 
of  their  people  who  are  all  interessed  in  that  Question. 

Esmint,  obs.  form  of  Easement. 
t  Esmo've,  esme've,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF. 
esmover  (accented  stem  esmetiv-,  whence  a  later 
inf.  form  esmevre) late  L.  exmovere,  f.  cx-  out  + 
mover e  Move.]  trans.  To  move  strongly,  excite. 

1474  Caxton  Chesse  in.  v.  Gviij,  As  sone  as  she  sawe 
hyin  she  was  soe  smoued  wyth  Joye  that  she  deyed  tofore 
hym.  147s  —  Jason  12/2  He  was  so  esmeuid  . .  with  loue 
that,  etc.  Ibid.  78/2  Their  aduersaires.  .were  so  esmeuyed 
upon  them  that,  etc. 

f  Esne  (eznf).  Obs.  exc .Hist.  [OE.  qsne  =  Goth. 
asneis OTeut.  *asnjo-z  harvestman,  f.  *asano-z 
harvest.]  The  OE.  designation  of  a  class  of  domestic 
slaves. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gasp.  Matt.  x.  24  Ne  is  Sejn  ofer  Sone 
laruu  nec  Sea  vel  esne  ofer  hlaferde  his.  c  97s  Rnshw.  Gosp. 
John  iv.  51  Esnas  giurnon  togaegnes  him.  1820  Scott  Ivanhoe 
xxxii,  Theow  and  Esne  art  thou  no  longer.  1861  Pearson 
Early  Mid.  Ages  Eng.  201  The . .  esnes  or  day-labourers, 
were  the  lowest.  1875  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  I.  v.  78  The 
esne  or  slave  who  works  for  hire. 

+  E  snecy.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  lesnecia,  latinized 
form  of  OE.  ainsneece  (mod.Fr.  ainesse)  position 
of  elder  brother  or  sister,  ad.  med.L.  *anlenalilia, 
f.  antenatus  one  born  before  another,  f.  ante  be¬ 
fore  +  natus  born.]  ‘  A  private  prerogative  allowed 
to  the  eldest  coparcener,  where  an  estate  is 
descended  to  daughters  for  want  of  an  heir  male, 
to  choose  first  after  the  inheritance  is  divided’ 
(Wharton). 

1607  in  Cowei,  Ititerpr.  1641  in  Termes  dr  la  Ley  144.  1721 
in  Bailey.  1823  in  Crabbe  Techniol.  Diet. ;  and  in  mod. 
Diets. 

Eso-  (e’s<?-),  prefix  [Gr.  testa  within],  employed 
in  a  few  compounds  of  modem  formation  from 
words  of  Greek  origin,  as  Esoenteri  tis,  Path. 
[see  Enteritis],  inflammation  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane.  Esogastritis',  Path,  [see 
Gastritis],  inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  stomach.  Esona  rthex  [see  Nartiiex],  the 
inner  vestibule  of  a  Greek  church  (cf.  Exonarthex). 
Esoneu  ral  a.  [see  Neural],  operating  within 
the  nerves.  Esosco  pic  a.  rare  [Gr.  -onost-os 
watching +  -ic],  (see  quot.). 

1847  Craig  * Esocnterites.  Ibid.  *Esogast rites.  1850 
Neale  East.  Ch.  I.  245  The  *esonarthex  opens  on  to  the 
church  by  nine  doors,  to  the  exonarthex  by  five.  1851  H. 
Mayo  Pop.  Superst.  (ed.  2)  73  The  mental  forces,  or  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  living  human  being,  may  be  conceived  to  be  essen¬ 
tially  *esoneural.  1816  Bentham  Chrestom.  Wks.  (1838-43) 
VIII.  94  Division  of  Politics  and  Government  into  *Eso- 
scopic,  i.  e.  internal  or  interior-concerns-regarding,  viz. 
Internal  Government,  and  Exoscopic. 

Esodic  (esp-dik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  ecr-cy  within  +  o5-os 
way  +  -ic.]  Of  nerves :  Proceeding  to  or  into 
the  spinal  marrow  ;  afferent. 

1850  M.  Hall  Diastaltic  Nervous  Syst.6  [Section  headed 
‘  New  Terms  Proposed.’]  Esodic  (ei?)  will  express  the 
action  into ;  ex iodic  the  action  out  of,  etc.  1850  Barnes  in 
La7icet  II.  84/1  This  paralyzing  effect  on  the  extremities  of 
the  esodic  nerves.  1852  G.  Wilson  Life  J.  Reid  92  The 
sensific  nerves  have  also  been  named  esodic  (ingoing). 

Esophageal,  Esophagus,  etc. :  see  CEs-. 
Esoteric  (estfte’rik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  Gr.  etreu- 
t € pi/c-os,  f.  kaojr €pco,  compar.  of  eacv  within. 

The  Gr.  word  occurs  first  in  Lucian,  who  ascribes  to  Aris¬ 
totle  a  classification  of  his  own  works  into  *  esoteric '  and 
‘  exoteric  \  (Cic.  De  Fin .  v.  §  5  recognizes  such  a  classifica- 
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tion,  but  uses  only  the  term  ‘exoteric  leaving  the  opposite 
class  undesignated  ;  Aristotle  himself  merely  uses  e^wrepocos 
in  the  sense  of  ‘popular,  untechnical’.)  By  later  writers 
the  word  was  employed  to  designate  the  secret  doctrines 
said  to  have  been  taught  by  Pythagoras  to  a  select  few 
among  his  disciples.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  philosophical  doctrines,  treatises,  modes  of 
speech,  etc.  :  Designed  for,  or  appropriate  to,  an 
inner  circle  of  ^advanced  or  privileged  disciples  ; 
communicated  to,  or  intelligible  by,  the  initiated 
exclusively.  Hence  of  disciples :  Belonging  to 
the  inner  circle,  admitted  to  the  esoteric  teaching. 
Opposed  to  Exoteric. 

Esoteric  Buddhism  :  a  system  of  ‘  theosophical '  doctrines, 
alleged  by  its  adherents  to  have  been  handed  down  by  secret 
tradition  among  an  initiated  class  of  Buddhists. 

1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  372/1  The  Auditors 
of  Pythagoras,  .were  of  two  sorts,  Exoterickand  Esoterick  ; 
the  Exotericks  were  those  who  were  under  probation,  which 
if  they  well  performed,  they  were  admitted  to  be  Esotericks. 
1738  Warburton  Div.  Legat.  in.  §  2  (1755)  q8  The  exoteric 
teaching  [of  the  Pythagoreans]  admitted  fable  and  falsehood 
..the  esoteric  only  what  the  teacher  believed  to  be  true. 
a  1754  Fielding  Comm.  Bolvigbroke' s  Ess.  Wks.  1784  X. 
310  In  rescuing  the  esoteric  purity  of  his  doctrines  from 
that  less  amiable  appearance  in  which  their  exoteric  garb 
represents  them.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  677 
These  two  classes  [the  adept  and  the  vulgar]  must  be  ad¬ 
dressed  in  two  different  languages,  the  esoteric  and  the 
exoteric.  1817  Coleridge  Biog.  Lit.  I.  x.  200, 1  considered 
..the  Trinity,  .entitled  to  the  rank  of  an  esoteric  doctrine 
of  natural  religion.  1837  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  I.  1.  iii.  §  90. 
204  A  hidden  stream  of  esoteric  truth  was  supposed  to  flow 
beneath  all  the  surface  of  Scripture.  1883  Sinnett  (title), 
Esoteric  Buddhism. 

b.  absol.  (quasi-j7>.)  =  ‘  Esoteric  sense  \  rare* 
1842  Mrs.  Browning  Grk.  Chr.  Poets  (1863)  52  The  esoteric 
of  the  most  suspicious  turnings  of  his  phraseology  is  ‘  Glory 
to  the  true  God  '. 

2.  transf  a.  Of  motives,  purposes,  etc. :  Not 
openly  avowed,  b.  Pertaining  to  a  select  circle ; 
private,  confidential,  c.  Qualifying  a  personal 
epithet :  That  is  esoterically  such. 

1866  W.  Thornbury  Greatheart  III.  176  He  had  two 
motives  in  his  visit,  an  exoteric  and  an  esoteric  motive. 
1859  Macaulay  Hist.  E7ig.  V.  206  His  esoteric  project  was 
the  original  project  of  Christopher  Columbus.  1876  Black 
Madcap  V.  xliii,  How  could  he  aid  in  this  esoteric  interview  ? 
1876  Fairbairn  Strauss  11,  Strauss  had  hardly  the  stuff  in 
him  to  be  an  exoteric  Conservative  while  an  esoteric  Radical. 
1881  Nature  XXIV.  578  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  them 
having  also  more  esoteric  meetings  at  stated  intervals. 

3.  Phys.  (In  etymological  sense)  :  ‘  Applied  to 
things  which  relate  to,  or  have  origin  within  the 
organism  1  ( Syd .  Soc.  Lex.). 

i860  in  Mayne  Exp .  Lex . 

B.  sb. 

1.  pi.  (after  Gr.  tcL  eacurepiKa.)  Esoteric  doctrines; 
esoteric  treatises. 

1711  tr.  Wcre7ifels'  Disc.  Logo>nachys  99  Aristotle's  Books 
of  deep  Learning,  his  Acroamaticks,  Esotericks,  Epopticks, 
and  mysterious  Writings.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat .  (1852) 
I.  430  Our  predecessors  had  their  esoterics  and  exoterics. 
1809  Knox  &  Jebb  Corr.  I.  488  Alexander  complained  to 
Aristotle,  that  he  had  done  ill  to  give  the  world  his  esote¬ 
ricks.  1821  S.  Parr  Wks.  (1828)  vm.  353  I  must,  in  my 
esoterics,  stand  aloof  from  all  controversies. 

2.  One  initiated  in  esoteric  doctrines. 

1655-60  [see  A.  1]. 

Esoterical  (es^teTikal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.] 

1.  =  prec.  adj. 

1850  L.  Hunt  Autobiog.  I.  iii.  128  This  was  his  [Cole¬ 
ridge’s]  esoterical  opinion  of  him.  1876  Birch  Rede  Led. 
Egypt  42  Walls  covered  with  mythological  representations 
and  esoterical  texts,  explanatory  of  the  old  religion. 

2.  In  etymological  nonce-use :  (see  quot.) 

1850  Maurice  Mor.  $  Met.  Philos.  I.  i.  §  3.  27  When  by 
esoterical  we  mean  that  which  concerns  the  inner  man. 

Esoterically  (es^te#rikali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ly  -.]  In  an  esoteric  manner. 

1738  Warburton  Div.  Legat.  iii.  §  2  III.  (1811)  27  Exo- 
terically  . .  of  the  national  Gods ;  esoterically  . .  of  the  first 
Cause  of  all  things.  1836  Fraser s  Mag.  XIV.  4  It  essen¬ 
tially  and  esoterically  preserves  its  separateness.  _  1873 
Whitney  Orie7it.  Stud.  87  While  oral  tradition  continued 
to  be  the  exoteric  practice,  writing  might  still  he  resorted 
to  esoterically. 

Esote’ricism.  [f.  Esoteric  + -ism.]  =  next. 

1846  Worcester  cites  Christia7i  Observer.  Hence  in 
later  Diets. 

Esoterism  (es^-teriz’m).  [f.  Gr.  kacoTep-oj  (see 
Esoteric)  +  -ism.]  The  holding  of  esoteric  doc¬ 
trines;  the  habit  of  regarding  knowledge  as  the 
property  of  the  few. 

1835  Maurice  Let.  to  Acland  12  Mar.  in  Life  (1884)  I. 
171  A  dangerous  tendency  [in  Alex.  Knox]  to  esoterism  and 
exclusiveness.  1871  Farrar  Witn.  Hist.  ii.  62  Its  perfect 
openness  rebuked  their  esoterism.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Esoteris77i,  ?7iedical.  Simon's  term  for  the  mystery  which 
some  medical  men  think  themselves  bound  to  adopt  towards 
their  patients  by  reason  of  their  prejudices  and  ignorance. 

Eso’terize,  v.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ize.]  intr. 
To  hold  esoteric  doctrines. 

1842  G.  S.  Faber  Provinc.  Lett .  (1844)  11.  21  Unlike  the 
Esoterising  Exclusiveness  of  Pagan  Philosophy. 

Esotery  (e  s^tori).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -y  3. 

(An  irregular  formation  ;  in  first  quot.,  from  which  Todd 
obtained  the  word,  esoteries  may  be  mispr.  for  esoterics .)] 
Esoteric  doctrine,  secret  lore.  Also  pi. 
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1763  Tucker  Freewill  171  vote,  Reserving  their  esoteries 
for  adepts,  and  dealing  out  exoteries  only  to  the  vulgar. 
1828  Webster,  Esotery ,  mystery;  secrecy.  ( Little  used.) 
1879  G.  Meredith  Egoist  II.  i.  7,  I  seem  to  be  instructed 
in  one  of  the  mysteries  of  erotic  esotery,  yet  on  my  word  I 
am  no  wiser. 

Esoundir(e,  obs.  var.  Asunder. 

a  1400-50  A  lexander  510,  3977. 

il  Esox  (rs^ks).  Also  6  ezox.  [L.  esox,  a 
Gaulish  word :  cf.  Welsh  cog,  Ir.  iach  salmon.]  The 
name  of  a  large  fish  mentioned  by  Pliny  (in  first 
quot.  app.  identified  with  the  Sturgeon) ;  the  Corpus 
Glossary  ( a  800)  renders  the  name  by  lax,  i.e. 
salmon.  In  mod.  Ichthyology  used  as  the  generic 
name  of  the  Pike. 

c  1520  L.  Andrewe  Noble  Lyfe  in  Babees  Bk.  234  Ezox  is 
a  very  grete  fisshe  in  that  water  danowe  be  the  londe  of  hun- 
garye,  he  is  of  suche  bygnes  that  a  carte  with  iiij  horses  can 
nat  cary  hym  awaye  . .  he  hath  swete  fisshe  [?  flesh]  lyke  a 
porke.  1706  Phillips,  Esox ,  a  great  Fish  in  the  River 
Rhine;  a  Lax.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  II.  in.  i. 
303  The  Esox  or  Pike.  1854  Badham  Halieut.  296  Pliny's 
esox  (a  name  which  modern  ichthyology  has  imposed  upon 
the  pike)  is  evidently  a  misnomer. 

Espe,  obs.  form  of  Asp1. 
t  Espace.  Obs.  [a.  F.  espace L.  spatium  : 
see  Space.]  =  Space. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  340/3  In  that  espace  of  tyme  the 
kynge  and  mo  than  lx  thousand  men  were  baptysed.  c  1490 
— Blanchardyn  146  We.  .haue  ben  a  longe  espace  wyth  hym. 

Espacement  (espfi ’smait).  Arch.  [a.  F.  cs- 
pacement ,  f.  espacer  to  space  out.]  The  action  of 
spacing,  or  of  placing  at  suitable  distances. 

1867  A.  Barry  Life  Sir  C.  Barry  iv.  95  The  espacement 
of  the  windows. 

II  Espadon.  [a.  F.  espadon,  app.  a.  Sp.  espadon, 
augmentative  of  espada  sword  :  cf.  It.  spadonc.] 
A  long  two-handed  sword  used  in  1 5-1 7th  c. 

1846  Fairholt  Costume  494  Espadon ,  a  long  sword  of 
Spanish  invention.  1881  Blackiu.  Mag.  May  565  The  horse¬ 
man’s  huge  espadon  of  six  feet  long. 

II  Espagnolette.  [Fr.  espagnolette,  f.  espag- 
nol  Spanish.]  The  fastening  of  a  French  window  ; 
also  attrib. 

1870  Daily  News  20  Dec.,  Had  he  fallen  it  might  have 
been  the  better  for  him ;  but  the  neckcloths  and  the  espag¬ 
nolette  held  fast  and  prevented  him.  1876  Gwilt  Encycl. 
Archit.  687  For  French  casements,  what  is  called  the  Es¬ 
pagnolette  bolt  is  now  in  use.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Sept. 
5/2  Paris  has  espagnolette  windows  opening  like  doors. 

Espaire,  var.  form  of  Espeire.  Obs. 

Espalier  (espre-liai),  sb.  Also  7  espaliere. 
[a.  F.  espalier ,  ad.  It.  spalliera  ‘  wainscot  work  to 
lean  the  shoulders  against  ’  (Florio),  hence,  stakes 
of  the  same  height,  f.  spalla  shoulder.  Cf.  Sp.  espa- 
lera ,  espaldera ,  of  same  meaning.] 

1.  A  kind  of  lattice-work  or  frame-work  of  stakes 
upon  which  fruit-trees  or  ornamental  shrubs  are 
trained  ;  also  the  stakes  individually. 

1741  Compl.  Fam.  Piece  11.  iii.  356  Repair  your  Espaliers, 
and  fasten  your  Fruit-trees  thereto.  1754  Dodsley  Agri¬ 
culture  11.  (R.),  His  ripening  fruits  Display  their  sweet 
temptations  from  the  wall,  Or  from  the  gay  espalier.  1816 
Kirby  &  Stence  Entomol.  xiv.  (1828)  I.  436  The  upright 
putrescent  espaliers  of  vine-props.  1862  Ansted  Channel 
I  si.  11.  viii.  168  The  willow,  .is  much  used,  its  young  shoots 
being  employed  to  tie  up  the  fruit  trees  to  the  espaliers. 

2.  A  fruit-tree  trained  on  a  lattice,  usually  of 
woodwork,  or  on  stakes. 

1662  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  223  Plant  your  fairest 
Tulips  . .  under  Espaliers.  1731  Pope  Ep.  Burlington  78 
Behold  Villario’s  ten  years  toil  compleat,  His  Quincunx 
darkens,  his  Espaliers  meet.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog. 
I.  541  Espaliers  of  European  grapes  in  gardens  have  long 
ago  been  introduced.  1833  Tennyson  Blackbird ,  The 
espaliers  and  the  standards  all  Are  thine. 

f  3.  A  row  of  trees  so  trained.  Obs. 

1712  J.  James  tr.  Le  Blond's  Gardening  3  A  Fruit-Garden 
planted,  .in  long  Espaliers.  1725  Bradley  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Batardier ,  Fruit-Trees  . .  placed  in  Espaliers  or  elsewhere, 
instead  of  a  dead  Tree, 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  chiefly  simple  attrib ;  also 
espalierwise  adv .,  in  the  form  of  an  espalier. 

1717  Berkeley  Tour  Italy  16  Jan.,  Espalier  hedges., 
make  the  ornaments  of  this  place.  1727  Bradley  Fain. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Garden  Fences ,  The  Horse-Chesnut  . .  will  bear 
forming  Espalierwise.  1806  Miss  Mitford  in  L'Estrange 
Friendship  (1882)  I.  20  One  of  the  espalier  apple-trees  in 
the  garden  is  a  perfect  picture.  1858  Glenny  Gard.  Every¬ 
day  Bk.  102/1  Espalier  Trees  may  be  much  more  easily 
cleaned  of  vermin. 

Espalier  (esparlbi),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans. 
a.  To  train  as  an  espalier,  b.  To  furnish  or 
surround  with  an  espalier. 

1810  Bp.  Copleston  Repl.  to  Edin.  Rev.  in  Mein.  (1851) 
329  We  want  not  men  who  are  clipped  and  espaliered  into 
any  form  which  the  whim  of  the  gardener  may  dictate. 
1846  in  Worcester  ;  and  in  mod  Diets. 

Hence  Espaliered  ppl.  a.,  Espaliering  vbl.sb. 
1856  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  IV.  v.  xi.  §  9  Latticed  and  es¬ 
paliered  cottages.  1865  Miss  Braddon  Doctor's  Wife  iii, 
There  were  roses  and  sweet-brier,  espaliered  apples.  1882 
Jrnl.  Derby sh.  Archceol.  Soc.  IV.  154  He  appears  to  be 
engaged  in  that  form  of  training  trees  called  espaliering. 

+  Espa  nolize.  v.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  Sp.  espaiiol 

Spanish  +  -ize  ;  cf.  Fr.  espagnoliseri]  trans.  To 
make  Spanish  ;  to  naturalize  in  Spain. 

1630  Wadsworth  Sp.  Pilgr.  1  The  life  of  the  English 
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Espanoliz’d  trauailer.  1658  Osborn  fas.  7(1673)477  Gondo- 
mar  and  our  Espanolized  English  took  this  last  advantage. 

Esparagrass,  obs.  corruption  of  Asparagus. 

1711  Life  <$-  Char.  R.  Thornhill  6  To  suck  two  or  three 
Esparagrass’s. 

t  Espa*rcet.  Obs.  [a.  F.  esparcct,  espar cctie  ; 
cf.  Sp.  esparceta. ]  (See  quot.) 

1669  Worlidge  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  31  Esparcet  is  a  kind 
of  St.  Foyn,  and  by  some  judged  to  be  the  same.  So  1708 
Mortimer  Hush.  (ed.  2)  I.  36.  1736-1800  in  Bailey;  and 

in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Espa’rse,  w.  obs.  [ad.  OF.  esparse-r,  f.  cs- 
pars  (mod.F.  epars):— L.  spars-us,  pa.  pple.  of 
spargere  to  scatter.]  trans.  To  scatter. 

1625  Lisle  Du  Bartas,  Noe  181  Into  th’  esparsed  pipes 
o’  th’  Sommier  thorow  bored. 

Esparto  (espauto).  Also  6,  8  sparto.  [a.  Sp. 
esparto L.  spartum ,  ad.  Gr.  enraprov  a  rope  made 
of  (nrapros,  either  the  same  plant  or  Spanish 
Broom  ( Spartium  junccum)b\  A  kind  of  rush 
( Macrochloa  or  Stipa  tenacissima),  called  by  some 
Spanish  grass,  imported  from  Spain  and  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  for  manufacture  into  paper.  In 
ancient  times  it  was,  and  in  Spain  is  still,  made 
into  cordage,  shoes,  and  other  articles.  Also 
called  esparto  grass. 

[1591  Percivall  Sp.  Diet.,  Esparto.,  a  kinde  of  tree 
whereof  they  make  frailes.  1779  H.  Swinburne  Trav. 
Spain  6  Making  ropes,  baskets,  and  shoes,  of  a  small  rush 
or  reed  called  esparto.]  1868  Q.  Rev.  No.  248.  356  Printed 
upon  paper  made  from  esparto  alone.  1883  Pall  Mall  G. 
11  Sept.  9/1  At  Lloyd’s  paper  mills,  Sittingbourne,  the  .. 
cover  of  a  boiler  used  for  boiling  esparto  and  straw  blew  off. 

attrib.  1791  J.  Townsend  Journ.  Spain  III.  130  The  es¬ 
parto  rush  makes  good  mats  for  houses.  1878  Hooker  & 
Ball  Marocco  335  Large  bales  of  esparto  grass  . .  from  the 
adjoining  province  of  Haba.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Oct.  9/1 
An  esparto  boiler  burst  in  the  North  of  Ireland  Paper  Mills. 

Espathate  (fsp^-feth  a.  Bot.  [f.  E-  preffi  + 
L.  spdtha  Spathe  + -ate2.]  Not  having  a  spathe 
(1866  Treas.  Bot.). 

+  Espaut.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  F.  espeautre  (now 
epcantre) L.  spclta  Spelt.]  Millet  or  spelt. 

a  1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Tracts  (1684)  22  For  Milium  is 
more  agreeable  unto  Spelta  or  Espaut  [than  unto  Rye],  as 
the  Dutch  and  others  still  render  it. 

+  Espe  ccion.  Obs.  rare—1,  [as  if  a.  OF. 
*espcccion ,  repr.  L.  spectidnem  looking,  f.  specere  to 
look.]  Looking,  beholding. 

14- .  Epiph.  in  T undale' s  Pis.  (1843)  112  And  ever  the 
more  they  loked  besyly  The  more  thei  lyked  in  especcyon. 

+  Espe  ce.  Obs.  See  also  Espice.  [a.  Fr.  es- 
pece,  corresp.  to  Pr.  e)specia,  It.  specie L.  species. 

In  OF.  the  normal  phonetic  representative  of  L.  species 
was  espice  (mod.  epice  Spice)  ;  the  form  espece  (mod.  espece) 
is  influenced  by  Lat.,  Pr.  or  It.] 

Kind,  species. 

1602  vSegar  Hon.  Mil .  Civ.  1.  xxv.  32  The  Romanes 
vsed  diuers  Especes  . .  of  Gassing.  1659  Macallo  Can. 
Physick  ii.  3  It  rests  to  find  out  the  Espece  or  kind  of  the 
disease. 

+  Especial,  sb.  [Corruption  of  espial,  due  to 
the  influence  of  L.  spec  ere  to  look,  or  possibly  to 
confusion  with  next.]  =  Espial  i  and  2  a. 

a  1500  Chaucer's  Friar's  T.  23  [7176’.  Petivorth  especiale, 
MSS.  Corpus ,  Lansd.  especiaile  ;  other  MSS.  have  the 
correct  reading  espiaille].  1548  Hall  Chron.  (1809)  283 
His  especials  and  Explorators  declared  and  accompted  to 
hym  that  all  the  Realme  was  up.  1555  Eden  Decades 
W.  Ind.  11.  11.  (Arb.)  112  One  of  their  coompanye  standynge 
vppon  the  toppe  of  a  hyghe  rocke  of  especiall  . .  beganne  to 
crye  Lynnyn  sayles. 

Especial  (espe’Jal),  a.  Forms:  4  especiale, 
4-7  -all(e,  5-6  espeeyal(l,  (5  asspeciall,  5-6 
asp-,  espesyal(l,  6  esspecial,  6-7  aspeeiall,  7 
espeeil,  -shal,  -tial(l),  4-  especial,  [a.  OF. 
especial  (mod.F.  special,  assimilated  to  the  L. 
form),  ad.  L.  specidlis  (see  Special)  belonging  to 
or  concerned  with  a  particular  species,  special  as 
opposed  to  general  (in  med.L.  current  in  legal 
and  philosophical  use),  f.  species  Species.  Cf. 
Pr.,  Sp.  especial,  It.  speziale.  (Lat.  words  with 
initial  sp,  st,  sc,  adopted  into  Fr.  before  15th  c. 
usually  assumed  a  euphonic  e.) 

In  OF.  the  word  had  developed  the  secondary  sense  ‘pre¬ 
eminent,  important'  (for  the  transition  cf. particular).  In 
Eng.  the  two  forms  especial  and  special  differ  materially  in 
use  ;  the  latter  (owing  perh.  •  to  its  closer  relation  to  the 
L.  etymon)  is  preferred  in  applications  arising  proximately 
from  the  primary  sense,  while  the  former  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  derivative  sense.  The  distinction  is  still  more  marked 
in  the  ad  vs.  especially ,  specially .] 

1.  In  senses  now  commonly  expressed  by  Special. 
a.  Special  as  opposed  to  general  (arch.)  ;  also 
in  Law  +  especial  pleading,  especial  tail,  t  b. 
Particular,  individual,  1  specific  *  (obs.).  +C.  Pro¬ 

vided  for  a  particular  purpose  (obs.). 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6717  Lo  heere  the  caas  especial.  1574 
tr.  Littleton' s  Tenures  103  b,  By  especial  pleading  he  may 
be  barred  of  the  action  that  he  suetli.  1604  Shaks.  OtJi.w. 
ii.  225  There  is  especiall  Commission  come  from  Venice. 
1614  Markham  Cheap  Husb.  1.  xi.  (1668)  49  Spoyling  an 
especial  member  by  some  strange  contraction.  1628  Coke 
On  Lift.  26  In  this  case  the  husband  hath  an  estate  in 
especiall  taile.  1754  Richardson  Grandison  (1781)  I.  xxvi. 
189,  I  shall  dispatch  what  I  shall  farther  write.. by  an 


especial  messenger.  1824  Byron  yuan  xv.  xxv,  And  ren- 
d'ring  general  that  which  is  especial. 

2.  Pre-eminent,  exceptionally  distinguished.  For¬ 
merly  often  in  phrase  (my)  especial  friend  (cf.  3). 
Now  chiefly  of  feelings,  qualities,  or  attributes : 
Exceptional  in  degree.  (Obs.  in  predicative  use.) 

In  examples  of  2  and  3  special  may  commonly  be  substi¬ 
tuted  with  little  change  of  meaning. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Melibcus  f  200  First  schul  ye  clepe  to 
youre  counseil  a  fewe  of  youre  frendes  that  ben  especial. 
1494  Fabyan  ii.  xxx.  22  He  had  hym  in  shorte  whyle  in  es¬ 
peciall  fauoure.  1594  Hooker  F.ccl.  Pol.  1.  x.  I1611)  29 
Causeth  them  to  haue  especiall  respect  in  making  lawes. 
1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  Ep.  Ded.,  My  most  especiall 
good  friend  Sir  Peter  Hamond  Knight  of  the  Bath,  c  1630 
Risdon  Sum.  Devon  §  28  (1810)  34  It  is  one  of  the  especial- 
est  fisher  towns  of  this  shire.  1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I.  95 
And  among  my  books  is  one  of  most  especial  value,  i860 
Tyndall  Glac.  n.xxviii.  397  One  fact  of  especial  importance 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

3.  Belonging  pre-eminently  to  a  particular  person 
or  thing;  pertaining  chiefly  to  one  particular  case. 

1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  II.  iii.  vii.  152  Every  pas¬ 
sion,  every  vice  had  its  especial  demon.  1868  M.  Patti- 
son  ( title i,  Suggestions  on  Academical  Organization,  with 
especial  reference  to  Oxford.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I. 
233,  I  must  repeat  one  thing,  .for  your  especial  benefit. 

4.  In  especial,  also  rarely  by  especial :  in  par¬ 
ticular  ;  especially ;  particularly.  Obs.  exc.  arch . 
(Occas.  written  as  one  word  ;  cf.  Inespecially.) 

^1390  Chaucer  Truth  25  And  in  especial  Drawe  unto 
hym  and  pray  in  general,  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  1. 
xxi.  (1869)  J5  pilke  he  woldebi  especial  weren  ministres  and 
serueres  to  him.  14. .  Pol.  Rel.  «§*  L.  Poems  (1866'  49  At 
thys  parlament  most  in  Asspeciall.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  20 
In  divers  regions,  and  inespecialle  in  Fraunce  and  Nor¬ 
mandie.  1477  Earl  Rivers  Dictes  (Caxton)  74  a,  He  wold 
haue  reserued  them  inespeciall  in  his  sayd  dictes.  1540 
Coverdale  Old  Faith  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  iii.  21,  I  will 
now  speak  of  every  word  in  especial.  1828  Scott  F.  M. 
Perth  xxix,  His  word,  which  he  addressed  to  me  in  es¬ 
pecial.  i860  J.  Kennedy  Swallow  B.  14  In  especial,  I  had 
fallen  into  some  unseemly  prejudices.  1881  S.  Colvin  Life 
Landor  187  Whether  it  was  of  these  four  dramas  and  of 
Count  Julian  in  especial,  or  of  all  Landor’s  dramatic., 
writings  together,  that,  etc. 

+  5.  quasi-iA  An  especial  point,  a  ‘  particular 
1633  B.  Rogers  Treat.  Sacram.  1.  173  In  this  conceive 
these  sixe  especialls.  .breefely..  1.  The  excellencie  of  the  gift 
.  .6.  The  manner  of  exhibiting, 
f  6.  quasi-tftffr . 

1591  F.  Sparry  tr.  Cattail's  Geomancie  123  It  is  especiall 
good  to  goe  to  dwell  with  great  Princes  and  Lordes. 

t  E speciality.  Obs .  [f.  prec.  +  -ity.]  An 
especial  point  or  detail. 

c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  4*  Lint.  Mon.  (1714)  52  Noble  and 
grete  Costs  . .  of  which  it  is  not  now  possible  to  the  Writer 
herof,  for  to  remember  the  Especialities. 

Especially  (espe-Jali),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 
In  an  especial  manner ;  principally,  chiefly.  Also 
in  phr.  J-  in  especially  (see  also  Inespecially).  In 
later  use  also  with  adjs. :  In  an  especial  degree. 

?  a  1400  Chester  PI.  (1843)  1. 105  Sybbell,I  praye  thee  especi- 
allye,  etc.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  v.  iii,  Evander.  .dyd 
well  abounde  In  many  vertues,  especially  in  lernyng.  1557 
North  tr.  Guevaras  Diall.  Pr.  92  a/i  The  women, 
&  in  especially  greate  ladies,  know  not,  etc.  1581  Mar- 
beck  Bk.  of  Notes  685  And  then  the  Priest  prayed  in 
generall  for  all  estates  and  degrees,  and  for  increase  of  grace, 
and  in  especially  if  neede  required.  1640  in  Hamilton 
Papers  (Camden  Soc.)  App.  259  Hereof  he  was  espetially 
advertised  by  the  Hammiltons.  1677  Johnson  in  Ray's 
Corr.  (1847)  I27  Great  shoals  of  salmon  . .  often  take  in  at 
the  mouths  of  our  rivers,  especially  if  the  north  bar  be 
open.  1747  Wesley  Prim.  Physic  (1762)  30  It  sometimes 
cures  an  Ague  especially  in  Children.  1834  Newman  Par. 
Serin.  (1837 )  h  iv.  61  Unless  they  are  especially  watchful. 
1863  Lyell  Antiq.  Man  9  Around  the  borders  of  the  bogs 
..lie  trunks  of  trees,  especially  of  the  Scotch  fir.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  130  Two  points  in  his  criticism 
are  especially  deserving  of  notice. 

Especialness  (espe-Jalnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  state  of  being  especial. 

1611  W.  Loe  Blisse  Brightest  Beautic  (1614)  25  (R.)  Your 
precious  diamond  in  especialness.  1828  in  Webster.  1846 
in  Worcester  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Especialty.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  espccialte,  AF. 
especiaulte  (in  especiaulte  d'escrit  special  mention 
in  writing  ;  cf.  sense  2),  f.  especial :  see  Especial.] 

1.  An  especial  degree  (of  anything). 

1606  T.  King  4 th  Sertn.  Hampt.  Crt.  41  In  time  of  perse¬ 
cution  the  especialty  and  difference  of  honour  might  bee 
allotted  to  such  men. 

2.  Law.  A  contract  by  deed  ;  =  Specialty. 

1576  Lambarde  tr.  Customal  in  Peramb.  Kent  426  The 

chartre  of  the  King  of  this  especialtie  is  in  y  custodie  of 
Sir  Jhon  of  Norwood.  1588  J.  Mellis  Brief  Instr.  F  vj, 
Your  especialties,  as  are  billes  of  hande.  1602  Fulbecke  2nd 
Pt.  Parnll.  65  It  is  an  inconuenience  in  reason,  that  an 
especialtie  sealed  and  solempnlie  deliuered,  should  be 
auoyded  by  the  bare  agreement  of  the  parties.  1641  Tenues 
de  la  Ley  239  It  behooveth  to  him  that  bringeth  the  Writ 
to  shew  forth  an  Especialty. 

Espede,  var.  of  Expede  v.  Obs.  to  dispatch. 

1558  Sc.  Acts  Mary  (1814)  507/1  All  signatouris,  letteris  of 
gift,  and  all  vthiris  letteris  ellis  esped. 

tEspei’re,  espoi’re.  Obs.  Also  4  espeir, 
espeyre,  5  espaire,  espoyr  4  aphet.  speire.  [a. 
OF.  espeire  fem.,  espeir  masc.,  mod.F.  espoir,  f. 
esperer  to  hope.  Cf.  Pg.  esper  masc.,  Sp.  espera 
fem.]  Hope,  expectation. 
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1393  Gower  Con f.  I.  21 1  To  putten  Rome  in  full  espeire 
f v .  r.  espeyre],  .  Ibid.  1 1 1 .  33  And  as  the  plover  doth  of  aire, 
I  live  and  am  in  good  espeire.  £1400  St .  Alexius  (Laud 
622)  1030  To  \>i  comyng  was  al  my  speire,  To  haue  ymade  of 
J>ee  myne  eire.  c  1400  Test.  Love  11.(1560)  287/1  The  good 
were  weived  and  put  out  of  espoire  of  the  knot,  c  1450 
Castle  Hd.  Li/c  of  St,  Ciithbert  (Surtees)  2671  And  asked 
him  with  gude  espaire.  1475  Caxton  Jason  7  b,  The  founde- 
ment  upon  whiche  my  total  espoyr  and  hope  resteth. 

+  Espelers,  sb.  pi.  Obs.  Snags  or  den  tela- 
tions  on  the  hinder  edge  of  the  palm  or  broad 
upper  part  of  a  buck’s  horn  ;  =  Spiller. 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  E  iiij,  He  most  haue.  .xxiiij  espelers 
and  then  ye  may  hym  call,  .a  grete  Bucke.  1692-1732111 
Coles.  1715  Kersey,  Espelers ,  the  third  Branch  of  the 
Harts  Horn. 

+  Esperance.  Obs.  Also  5-6  esperaunce, 
6  espirance.  [a.  F.  esperance  =  Pr.  espera?isa, 
Sp.  esperanza,  It.  spcranza late  L.  *sperantia)  f. 
spcrare  to  hope.]  Expectation,  hope. 

£1430  Pilgr .  Lyf  Manhode  i.  civ.  (1869)  56  J>e  burdoun 
hatteth  esperaunce.  1474  Caxton  Chesse  51  Made  hym  to 
sitte  besyde  hym  for  to  geue  hym  ^ood  esperaunce.  a  1508 
Henryson  Gamut  Good  Ladies  viii,  in  Gilfillan  Spec.  Brit. 
Poets  (1861)  I.  58  Her  sleeves  should  be  of  esperance  To 
keep  her  from  despair.  1552  Lyndesay  Monarche  iv.  5632 
On  the  left  hand  of  that  gret  luge,  But  espirance  to  gett 
refuge.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  iv.  i.  4  The  lowest  and  most  de- 
iected  thing  of  Fortune,  Stands  still  in  esperance.  <71651 
Calderwood  Hist.  Kirk  (1842-6)  III.  9  In  assured  hope 
and  esperance  to  recover  his  oun  rowme. 

b.  Used  as  a  watchword  or  battle-cry. 

1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV ,  v.  ii.  97  Now  Esperance  Percy, 
and  set  on.  1649  G.  Daniel  Trmarch .,  Hen.  IV ,  ccc, 
Esperance  !  Noe,  the  word  is,  face  about. 

+  Esperate.  Obs.  [? ;  cf.  Esparcet.] 

1626  A.  Speed  Adam  out  of  E.  v.  (1659)  38  The  Country 
where  Esperate  or  Clovergrass  is  most  in  use  at  this  day  is 
Daphine  towards  the  quarter  of  Day. 

t  Esperduct.  Obs.  [altered  form  (after  Latin) 
of  OF.  esperduitc  fern. L.  * experducta ,  fem.  of 
experdnctus ,  pa.  pple.  of  expcrduccre ,  f.  ex  out  4- 
per  through  +  dlicere  to  lead.]  A  portion  of  steel 
drawn  out  to  a  certain  length  ;  a  rod. 

1866  Rogers  Agric.  <$•  Prices  I.  xix.  472  Steel  [in  13th  c.] 
is  generally  sold  by  the  garb  or  sheaf,  containing  thirty 
esperducts  or  gads. 

+  Esperite.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  esperite  (mod.F. 
esprit ) :  see  Esprit,  Esprite.]  =  Spirit. 

1475  Caxton  Jason  94  b,  Your  esperite  is  trauailled  with 
newe  fantasies.  1481  —  Myrr.  11.  xxiv.  117  Of  this  Ayer 
the  euyl  esperites  take  their  habyte  and  their  bodyes. 

+  Esperon.  Fortif.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  esperon  (mod. 
F.  eperon)  in  same  sense  (lit.  ‘spur’).]  A  work 
projecting  beyond  the  line  of  the  ramparts ;  a 
Spur. 

1598  I ve  Fortif.  21  The  wall  and  it  esperons  or  counter¬ 
feit  being  laid  out,  begin  to  raise  of  the  same. 

Esperver,  var.  Sparver  Obs.  sparrow-hawk. 

Espial  (espsral).  Forms:  4  espi-,  espyaile, 
-lie,  (expyayle),  4-7  espiall(e,  6-7  espyal(l,  5- 
espial.  [a.  OF.  cspiaille  the  action  of  spying 
(concr.  in  pi.  *  spies’),  f.  espier ,  mod.F.  Spier :  see 
Espy  vi] 

1.  The  action  of  espying  or  spying. 

a.  The  acting  as  a  spy ;  the  action  of  keeping 
watch  ;  observation.  Also  attrib . 

c  1386  Chaucer  Melibeus  p  353  Thanne  schal  ye  evermore 
counterwayte  embusshementz  and  alle  espiaille.  1393  Gower 
Conf.  III.  56  For  espiall  and  mistrowinges  They  dide 
thanne  suche  thinges,  That  every  man  might  other  knowe. 
1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictcs  11  a,  Be  ware  well  that 
thou  be  not  supprised  by  thin  ennemyes,  for  lakke  of  wache 
and  good  espial.  1552  Huloet,  Espiall  place ,  or  corner  to 
spye  out  of.  1612-15  Bp.  Hall  Contempt,  O.  T.  xix.  ix, 
There  are  spies  upon  him,  whose  espials  have  moved  their 
anger.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  256  The  Captain  . .  cut  a 
small  hole  of  espial  in  the  wall.  1876  Miss  Braddon  J. 
Haggard's  Dan.  I.  73  A  little  room  next  the  hall-door,  a 
closet  of  espial. 

fb.  Detection,  discovery.  Obs. 

a  I5S7  G.  Cavendish  Life  IVolsey  (T.),  After  the  espial  of 
this  boy  my  lord  revealed  the  same  unto  the  Council. 

c.  The  action  of  espying  or  catching  sight  of 
anything  ;  the  fact  of  being  espied. 

1580  Babington  Exp.  Loyd's  Prayer  (1596)  212  A  true 
espiall  of  sanctification  of  life  in  our  selues.  1683  tr.  Erasm. 
Morice  Enc .  24  They  are  as  Eagle-sighted  as  may  be  in 
the  espial  of  others  faults.  1814  Byron  Corsair  1.  xvii, 
Conrad’s  prow  pass’d  by,  Screen’d  from  espial  by  the  jutting 
cape.  1830  Hood  Haunted  House  1.  ix,  Roses  with  thistles 
struggled  for  espial. 

+  2.  concr.  A  body  of  spies  ;  hence  (chiefly  in  pi.) 
a  spy,  scout.  Obs , 

<•1386  Chaucer  Friars  T.  23  Ful  prively  he  had  his  es- 
piaile.  1531  Elyot  Gov.  iii.  vi,  Dauid  by  an  espiall  knewe 
that  they  were  all  faste  on  slepe.  a  1572  Knox  Hist .  Ref. 
Wks.  1846  I.  452  The  Quene  had  amangis  us  her  assured 
espiallis.  1577-87  Holinshed  Chron.  1. 174/2  His  [Harold’s] 
vnskilfull  espials  tooke  the  Normans  for  priests.  1649 
Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp .  v.  §  31  Our  Judge  stands  as  an 
espial  and  a  watch  over  our  actions.  1653  Holcroft 
Procopius  11.  51  The  espialls  returning  assured  him,  there 
would  bee  no  invasion. 

transf  1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1608)  644  Bees  . .  when 
the.  flowers  are  spent  neer  their  lodgings,  send  out  their 
espials  to  look  for  more  in  places  further  distant. 

.  +  Espice.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  espice  (mod.F.  Spice 
in  sense  2)  L.  species :  see  Species,  Spice.] 


1.  A  species,  kind.  In  1 4-1 5th  c.  also  Spice. 

£  1386  Chaucer  Parson's  T.  p  374  The  especes  [v.  r . 
espices]  that  sourden  of  pride.  1502  Ord.  Crysten  McnON. 
de  W.  1506)  iv.  vi.  1 81  The  maners  and  dyuers  espyces,  the 
whiche  may  be  in  one  self  synne. 

2.  An  aromatic  drug  ;  now  Spice. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  112/4  Yf  all  the  espyces  of  the 
worlu  had  ben  stamped  to  gydre  it  shold  not  haue  smellyd 
so  well. 

II  Espiegle  (gspzggl),  a.  [F.  espiegle,  ?  corrup- 
tion  of  Ger.  Eulenspiegel ,  the  name  of  a  personage 
of  fiction,  renowned  for  his  practical  jokes.]  Fro¬ 
licsome,  sprightly,  roguish. 

1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  xxxvii,  Features,  originally  sly  and 
espiegle  in  expression.  1819  Byron  Juan  xvi.  lxv,  Her 
black,  bright,  downcast,  yet  espiegle  eye  Had  gather’d  a 
large  tear  into  its  corner. 

II  Espi&glerie  (gspzggbrz).  [F.  espieglerie,  f. 
espiegle .]  Frolicsomeness,  roguishness. 

1816  Scott  Antiq.  vi,  A  pretty  young  woman  . .  with  an 
air  of  espieglerie  which  became  her  very  well.  1852  Smed- 
le y  L.  Arundel  xxxviii,  Which  act  of  un-^w^/i-woman- 
like  espieglerie  must  be  set  down  to  the  score  of  a  foreign 
education. 

Espier  (espai’Di).  Forms:  4  aspier,  4-5  espi-, 
espy  our,  6-  espier.  [f.  Espy  v .  4-  -erL]  One 
who  espies  or  spies  out ;  +  a  spy. 

1382  Wyclif  Hebr.  xi.  31  She  [Raab]  takynge,  or  recey- 
uynge,  the  aspiers  with  pees,  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode 
11.  xii.  (1869)  79  A  cherl,  shrewede,  prowd,  and  daungerous. . 
hath  maad  him  an  espyour  of  weyes.  1587  J.  Harmar  tr. 
Beza's  Serm.  175  (T.)  Ye  crafty  espiers  of  the  necessity  of 
your  poor  brethren,  i860  Pusey  Min .  Proph.  58  Ephraim . . 
would  himself  be  a  seer,  an  espier  of  future  events.  1886 
Burton  Arab.  Nts.  (abr.  ed.)  I.  146  Not  an  inhabited  house 
appeared  to  the  espier. 

Espiery  (espareri).  rare.  [f.  prec.  4-  -Y.]  The 
action  or  habit  of  espying.  Const,  of. 

1845  R.  W.  Hamilton  Pop.  Educ.  ix.  (ed.  2)  224  The 
espiery  of  the  letter’s  confidence  at  home. 

t  Espine  l.  Obs .  [ad.  F.  espinclle  (Cotgr.), 

later  spinellc. ]  A  kind  of  ruby  ;  =  Spinel. 

i595_6  Burel  in  Watson  Collect.  11. 11  (Jam.)  The  Espinell, 
a  precious  stane.  1677  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (ed.  4)  359 
Here  [at  Pegu]  is  store  of  Gold,  Silver  . .  Espinels,  and 
Cats-eyes. 

t  Espine'tte.  Obs,  [a.  OF.  espinete  (mod.F. 
Spine  tie).]  —  Spinet. 

1668  Pepys  Diary  15  July,  At  noon  is  brought  home  the 
espinette  I  bought  the  other  day  of  Haward. 

Espionage  (e’spioneds).  Also  espionnage. 
[ad.  F.  espionnage,  f.  espionner,  f.  espion  spy  :  see 
Espioun.]  The  practice  of  playing  the  spy,  or  of 
employing  spies. 

1793  Ld.  Auckland  Corr.  (1861)  II.  500  Military  prepara¬ 
tions,  espionages ,  consultations,  conferences,  etc.  1825 
Bentham  Ration.  Rezo.  100  To  the  word  espionage  a 
stigma  is  attached.  1856  Froude  Hist.  E?ig.  (1858)  I.  iv. 
368  The  system  of  espionage  with  which  they  [the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  courts]  had  saturated  English  society.  1870  Deutsch 
Lit.  Rem.  (1874)  283  The  Dominicans  ..  were  especially 
singled  out  for  the  function  of  holy  espionage. 

t  Espiot.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  5  espyotte.  [a. 
OF.  espiot,  ?  a.  Pr.  espiaut  Spit.]  A  spear. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  1.  (1890)  143  Eneas  . .  launched  at 
hym  his  grete  espyotte  or  spere. 

+  Espi  oun.  Obs.  [a.  F.  espion,  prob.  ad.  It. 
spione,  of  Teut.  origin :  cf.  OHG.  spehan  to  look 
out.]  A  spy,  scout. 

1636  E.  Dacres  tr.  MachiaveVs  Disc.  Livy  iii.  x.  502  And 
then  keepc  good  espiouns,  so  that  if  hee  chance  to  bend  to¬ 
wards  thee,  thou  maist  avoyd  him  at  leysure. 

+  Espiouress.  Obs.  [f.  espiour  (see  Espiek) 
+  -ess.J  A  female  espier. 

£1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  11.  cli.  (1869)  136  Bi  hire  j  am 
deliuered  to  these  old  theeues,  espyowresses  of  pilgrimes. 

Espire,  obs.  var.  of  Expire. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  13 1/2  He  espyred  and  deyed  in 
grete  payne. 

Espire.  ?  Mistake  for  enspire  =  Inspire. 

£  1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)  62  Whan  [=zvhoin 
(sc.  the  Virgin  Mary)]  the  holigost,  with  his  swete  brethe, 
Gan  to  espiren  as  for  his  chosen  place. 

+  E spiritual,  a.  Obs.  In  4-5  espiritu- 
el(l,  5  -alle.  [a.  OF.  espirituel  (mod.F.  spiri- 
tucl) L.  spirilual-emi\  =  Spiritual  in  various 
senses. 

£  1386  Chaucer  Parson’s  T.  ?  79  Manye  been  the  weyes 
espirituels  that  leden  folk  to  oure  Lord  lhesu  Crist,  c  1400 
—  Rom.  Rose  650^  So  faire  it  was,  that  trusteth  well,  It 
semed  a  place  espirituell.  Ibid.  672  As  angels  doon  espi- 
rituell.  1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  71b,  He  that 
multiplieth  his  temporall  goodes  dyminueth  his  espiritualles 
[printed  espualles]. 

Esplanade  (esplan^i-d).  Also  7  aphet.  spla- 
nade.  [a.  F.  esplajiade,  ad.  Sp.  esplanada  (corresp. 
to  It.  spianata ),  f.  esplanar  :— L.  expldndre  to  level, 
f.  ex  out  4-  -plamis  level,  Plain.] 

1.  Fortif.  a.  The  glacis  of  the  counterscarp,  or 
the  sloping  of  the  parapet  of  the  covered  way 
toward  the  country. 

1696  in  Phillips.  1735  H.  T.  Croker  Orlando  Fnr. 
xiv.  cxxix,  The  Pagan  forces  . .  by  ladders  different  essay’d 
Upon  the  second  esplanade  to  creep.  1811  Wellington  in 
Gurw.  Disp.  VII.  331  There  was  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry 
on  the  Esplanade  :  so  that  the  enemy  are  not  in  the  covered 
way. 

b.  ‘  An  open,  level  space  of  ground,  separating 
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the  citadel  of  a  fortress  from  the  town  *  (Stocquelcr 
Mil.  Encycl .). 

1708  Kersey,  Esplanade  . .  is  now  chiefly  taken  for  the 
void  Space  between  the  Glacis  of  a  Citadel,  and  the  first 
Houses  of  a  Town.  1736  in  Bailey.  1763  Scrafton  Indo- 
stan  iii.  (1770)  72  The  fort  was  a  regular  square,  .no  glacis  ; 
and  but  a  small  esplanade  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards.  1824  Scott  St.  Ronan’s  xvii,  The  esplanade  in  the 
front  of  the  old  castle.  1855  Motley  Dutch  Rep.  (1861)  II. 
455  Throwing  up  a  breastwork  . .  upon  the  esplanade,  be¬ 
tween  the  citadel  and  the  town. 

ti'ansf.  1817  M.  Keatinge  France  <$•  Sp.  to  Mor.  I.  166 
[Spain]  to  be  effectually  defended  on  this  side,  the  state 
must  always  be  prepared  to  evacuate  and  make  an  esplanade 
of  her  territory,  to  the  Sierra  Morena  ;  which  thus  would  be 
the  line  of  defence  to  her  capital,  Seville. 

2.  A  levelled  piece  of  ground ;  often,  such  a 
space  intended  to  serve  as  a  public  promenade. 

1682  Wheler  Journ.  Greece  1.  31  A  large  place,  which 
they  call  the  Splanade.  1726  Cavallier  Mem.  1.  96  A  fine 
Walk,  call’d  the  Esplanade,  without  the  Town.  1788  Genii. 
Mag.  LVIII.  1.  69/2  An  esplanade,  .on  which,  .the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  regular  street  were  laid.  1805  G.  Rose  Diaries 
(i860)  II.  199,  I  went  on  the  esplanade  [at  Weymouth] 
early  in  the  morning.  1823  Heber  Narr.  of  a  Jonmey 
(1828)  I.  28  Behind  the  [Calcutta]  esplanade,  however,  are 
only  Tank-square,  and  some  other  streets  occupied  by  Euro¬ 
peans.  1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  (1858)  12  The  Palace 
esplanade,  where  music  plays  while  Serene  Highness  is 
pleased  to  eat  his  victuals.  1863  Kinglake  Crimea  (1876) 

I.  xiv.  296  The  Esplanade  of  the  Invalides. 

b.  transf  A  level  open  space. 

1681  Blount  Glossogr Esplanade ,  a  plain  open  ground. 
1702  W.  J.  tr.  Bruyris  Voy.  Levant  v.  13  Upon  the  mountain 
we  met  with  an  Esplanade  of  a  considerable  Bigness.  1768 
Sterne  Sent.  Jonm.,  The  Dwarf  At  the  end  of  the  or¬ 
chestra,  and  betwixt  that  and  the  first  side-box,  there  is  a 
small  esplanade  left.  1823  Scott  Quentin  D.  iii,  An  open 
esplanade,  devoid  of  trees.  1868  Milman  St.  Paul s  i.  2  No 
eminence  . .  could  compare  with  the  spacious  esplanade  on 
which  St.  Paul’s  stands. 

c.  4  In  modern  gardening,  a  grass  plot*  (T.). 

1818  in  Todd.  1828  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Esplees  (esplfz),.rA//.  Law.  [ad.  AF .esplez, 
cspletz,  pi.  of  OF.  esplet,  espleit,  esploit  revenue L. 
explicit-tun,  neut.  pa.  pple.  of  explicarc  to  unfold, 
in  vulg.  Lat.  to  develop,  extract,  accomplish.  Cf. 
Exploit,  which  is  ultimately  the  same  word.] 
The  products  which  ground  or  land  yield  ;  as  the 
hay  of  meadows,  herbage  of  pasture,  corn  of  arable, 
rents,  services,  etc.  ;  also,  the  lands,  etc.  them¬ 
selves.  (Wharton.) 

1598  Kitchin  Courts  Led  (1675)252  It  behoveth  to  lay 
the  Esplees  in  his  court.  1613  Sir  H.  Finch  Law  (1636) 
357  The  demandant  must  alledge  the  taking  of  the  profits, 
we  call  it  esplees,  in  the  declaration.  1865  Nichols  Britton 

II.  135  Inasmuch  as  he  never  took  esplees  in  full  seisin 
before  the  death  of  the  grantor. 

Espleit(e,  esploit(e,  obs.  ff.  of  Exploit. 

Espoire,  var.  of  Espeir,  Obs.,  hope. 

t  Espontoon.  Obs.  [ad.  Fr.  esponton  (cf. 
Sp.  esponloti),  ad.  It.  spuntone  :  Spontoon.]  A 
half  pike  carried  by  an  infantry  officer ;  =  Spon- 
•toon. 

1772  Simes  Mil.  Guide ,  s.v.  1815  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XII. 
339  Capt.  Lewis  slipped  and  . .  recovered  himself  by  means 
of  his  espontoon.  1838  Starks  Biog.  IK  Eaton  ii.  IX.  173 
Was  met  in  his  advance  by  the  other,  with  his  espontoon. 

t  Espou  sage.  Obs.  Also  6  esposage.  See 
Spousage.  [a.  OF.  esposage,  espousage,  f.  esposer, 
espouser  to  Espouse.]  a.  The  action  of  espousing 
or  betrothing,  b.  The  condition  of  being  espoused 
or  married,  spousehood,  wedlock. 

1549  Latimer  1st  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI.  (Arb.)  34  To., 
leade  hys  life  in  pure  and  chaste  esposage.  1599  R.  Gref.n- 
ham  Wks.  288  There  was  a  solemne  promise  to  bee  made 
of  the  parties  that  should  be  maried  before  they  were  to  be 
ioyned  in  mariage,  and  that  was  called  their  espousage. 

Espousal  (espau'zal),  sb.  (a.)  Forms  :  4-5 
espousaile,  5-7  espousel,  -elle,  (5  espoisalle, 
espousayl(l)e),  6-7  espousall,  6-  espousal. 
Also  Spousal,  [a.  OF.  cspousailles  (mod.F.  epoti- 
sailles ),  corresp.  to  Pr.  esposalhas,  Cat.  esposallas, 
OSp.  esponsalias  L.  sponsdlia,  neut.  pi.  of  spon- 
salis  adj.,  f.  sponsus  :  see  Espouse  v.~\ 

1.  In  plural,  formerly  also  in  sing.  The  formal 
‘  plighting  of  troth  ’  between  a  man  and  a  woman  ; 
the  whole  of  the  ceremonies  constituting  or  accom¬ 
panying  this.  a.  The  celebration  of  a  marriage  ; 
nuptials,  a  wedding,  b.  The  celebration  of  a  be¬ 
trothal. 

N ow  merely  literary  and  somewhat  archaic.  1 1  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  the  sense  ‘  marriage’  was  the  original  one  in  Eng., 
and  that  the  sense  ‘betrothal’  arose  at  a  late  date  through 
the  influence  of  L.  sfonsus  and  its  derivatives,  especially  as 
used  in  Canon  Law. 

a.  [c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810I  308  f>e  courte  of  Rome 
had  ordeynd  hat  spousale.  1382  Wyclif  Gen.  xxix.  26  It 
is  not  of  custom  in  oure  place,  that  the  lesse  bifore  we  taken 
to  sposeyls  ]  1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  1.  1.  iii.  15  The  fyrst 
nyght  after  the  espousaylles  . .  Clotyldis . .  said  to  the  kyng. 
1523  Act  14  .y  15  Hen.  VIII,  c.  8  Euery  of  them  so  maryed 
maye  haue  . .  their  said  office  . .  as  they  did  . .  before  the 
sayd  espouselles.  1641  Termes  de  la  Ley.  39  Though  it 
[the  childe]  were  borne  but  one  day  after  the  espousels  so¬ 
lemnized.  1643  Milton  Divorce  x.  (1851)  48  His  naming 
of  a  meet  or  like  help  in  the  first  espousall  instituted.  1719 
Young  Revenge  1.  1,  Is  not  the  day  then  fix’d  for  your 
espousals  ?  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  251  The  multi- 
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tude  . .  drank  in  eagerly  the  tale  of  the  secret  espousals  and 
the  black  box. 

b.  1637  Heywood  Dial.  31 1  My  espousals  reniaine  in 
my  Fathers  power,  and  not  mine,  c  1645  Howell  Lett.  1.  in. 
xxvi.  (1655)  I.  146  In  the  interim  the  Earl  was  commanded 
not  to  deliver  the  aforesaid  Proxy  of  the  Prince  for  the  despon- 
sorios  or  espousall  untill  Christmas.  1726  Ayliffe  Parerg. 
246,  I  shall  here,  .define  Espousals  to  oe  a  mutual  Promise 
of  a  future  Marriage.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  ix,  After 
the  espousals  of  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  with  the  Earl  of 
March’s  daughter,  Douglas  entered  the  lists  to  break  off 
the  contract.  1846  Maskell  Mon.  Rit.  I.  p.  ccxxii,  Lynd- 
wood  tells  us  the  distinction  which  there  is  between  es¬ 
pousals  and  matrimony.  ‘  Sunt  etiam  Sponsalia  repromissio 
futurarum  nuptiarum,’  etc. 

c.  fig.  esp.  in  spiritual  sense,  of  the  ‘  marriage  * 
of  the  soul  or  the  church  to  God  or  Christ. 

[1450  - 1530  Myrr.  our  Lady c  138  The  spousayle  that  ys 
betweene  oure  Lorde  Iesu  Cryste  and  holy  chyrche.]  <11450 
Knt.  de  la  Tour  cix.  (1868)  147  Where  as  was  made  the 
espoisalle,  and  the  alyaunce,  and  knyttynge  of  the  godhede 
vnto  the  manhode.  1611  Bible  Jer.  ii.  2.  1738  Wesley 

Hy nifty 4  Jesus ,  Thou  everlasting  King ’  ii,  Let  every  Act  of 
Worship  be  Like  our  Espousals,  Lord,  to  Thee.  1849  Ro¬ 
bertson  Serin.  Ser.  1.  iii.  [1866)  44  In  the  first  espousals  of 
the  soul.  1850  Mrs.  Jameson  Leg.  Mon.  Ord.  Introd.  (1863) 
22  To  solemnise  the  espousals  of  sanctity  and  poverty.  1855 
J.  H.  Newman  Callista  xix,  We  have  possession  of  Him 
[Christ].  It  is  an  espousal  for  eternity. 

1 2.  In  phrases  To  break  one's  espousal{s  (  =  + 1  to 
break  spouse  ’),  to  hold  espousal ,  to  violate,  be 
faithful  to,  the  marriage  vow.  Also  (sing,  and  //.), 
the  married  state.  Obs. 

[1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.Synne  1621  Grete  mede  he  getyj? 
. .  pat  wele  wil  holde  his  spousayle.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  7849 
(Trin.)  Isaac  his  son  in  spousaile  was.]  1393  Gower  Conf. 
II.  322  [He]  had  his  espousaile  broke.  1545  Udall  Erasm. 
Par.  (1548)  Pref.  15  b,  Estate  and  dignitie  of  espousall  and 
mariage.  1549  Latimer  i^zf  Serin,  be/.  Edw.  VI.  (Arb.)  36 
He  [King  Lewis]  had  rather  be  sycke  euen  vnto  death  then 
he  wold  breake  his  espousals.  1574  tr.  Littleton  s  Tenures 
8  b,  The  thirde  parte  of  the  tenementes,  which  were  her 
husbandes  duringe  the  espousels. 

3.  [With  sense  as  if  f.  the  vb. ;  cf.  arrival ,  with¬ 
drawal ,  etc.]  In  sing.  only.  The  action  of  es¬ 
pousing.  Const,  of.  a.  lit.  In  mod.  Diets. 

b.  Jig.  [cf.  Espouse  v.  4]  The  ‘  espousing 9  a 
cause,  a  principle,  etc.  ;  t  the  taking  up  the  de¬ 
fence  (of  a  person).  Now  somewhat  rare. 

1674  Ch.  <$*  Court  of  Rome  34  The  espousal  and  owning  of 
this  bloody  Fact,  after  its  execution.  1681  in  Select.  Ilarl. 
Misc.  (1793)  466  They^  reckoned  they  had  wrought  him  to 
such  an  espousal  of  his  brother,  etc.  1683  Addr.  fr.  Car¬ 
marthen  in  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1856/5  The  Fanaticks  pious  pre¬ 
tences  in  the  espousals  and  pursuits  of  the  most  Barbarous 
Villanies.  a  1716  South  Serm.  VIII.  vii.  (R.),  The  scene. . 
is  properly  private  revenge,  not  a  zealous  espousal  of  the  pub- 
lick  injuries,  a  1797  H.  Walpole  (T.),  Political  reasons 
forbid  the  open  espousal  of  his  cause. 

4.  concr.  An  espoused  person,  a  husband  or  wife. 

c  1470  Harding  Citron.  Proem  xiii,  To  his  espousaile, 

The  dukes  doughter  of  Melayn.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt. 
Brit.  ix.  xxi.  §  67,  I  neither  will  nor  intend  to  consent,  .vnto 
the  said  Lady  Katherine  as  my  espousall  and  wife.  1620 
Shelton  Quix.  III.  xxi.  146  Therefore,  said  Basilius,  take 
me  and  I  deliver  myself  as  thy  Espousal. 

5.  at t rib. 

1598  Yong  Diana  392  We  concluded  that  the  espousall 
rites  should  bee  solemnized  in  the  citie  of  Lysbone.  1622 
Bacon  Hen.  VI 1 ,  80  Maximilians  Ambassadour  . .  put  his 
Legge  . .  betweene  the  Espousall  Sheets.  1649  Bp.  Hall 
Cases  Cotisc.  348  A  mutuall  engagement  of  both  parties  that 
they  will  marry  each  other ;  which  is  most  properly  an 
espousall-contract.  1877  W.  Jones  Finger-ring  107  The 
espousal-ring  of  King  Hydaspes. 

f  6.  Used  as  adj.  Cf.  Spousal  a. 

1773  J*  Ross  Fratricide  11.  716  To  whom  thus  Eve.. 
Fraught  with  espousal  tenderness  replies. 

+  Espou/se,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5-6  espowse.  See 
also  Spouse  sb.  [a.  OF.  espos,  espus,  espous  (mod.F. 
epoux)  iiiasc.,  eff  use,  espouse  (mod.  epouse)  fern., 
corresp.  to  Pr.  espos,  Sp.,  Pg.  esposo ,  It.  sposo L. 
sponsus  :  see  Espouse  v.] 

1.  a.  A  betrothed  person  of  either  sex ;  also  a 
newly-married  person,  a  bride  or  bridegroom. 

c  1475  Partenay  954  The  Erie  the  espouse  courtoisly  forth 
lad.  c  1534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  1. 141  The  good  virgin 
Alfreda,  knowinge  the  dcathe  of  her  espowse  . .  convayed 
herselfe  into  a  place  named  Crolande.  1594  R.  Parsons 
Confer.  Success.  1.  vi.  133  The  heyre  apparent  (which  be¬ 
fore  was  but  espouse,)  is  made  now  the  true  king  and  hus¬ 
band  of  the  commonwealth.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's 
Mor.  464  Hee  would  not  allow  that  the  new  married  bride- 
grome  should  lie  with  his  espouse. 

b.  A  husband  or  wife. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xviii.  (1890)  68  My  true  husbande 
&  espouse.  1530  Palsgr.  Ep.  4  Charles  Brandon  duke  of 
Suffolke,  her  moost  worthy  espouse.  1642  W.  Bird  Mag. 
Honor  111  The  King’s  Espouse  is  a  free  person,  exempted 
by  the  Common  Law.  1654  tr-  Sender/ s  Curia  Politico  153 
Immodest  and  vicious  Messalina  was  the  espouse  and  wife 
of  dull  and  ignoble  Claudius. 

2  .fig. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  92/2  Thou  shalt  hatie  me  thyn 
espowse  in  the  Royaume  of  heuen.  a  1555  Ridley  in  Foxe 
A.  tjr  M.  (1684)  III.  364  Christ,  who  is  the  most  loving 
spouse  of  his  espouse  the  Church. 

Espouse  (espenrz),  v.  Also  7  expouse.  See 
also  Spouse  v.  [a.  OF.  espouse-r  (mod.F.  epouser), 
corresp.  to  Pr.  espozar,  Cat.  esposar,  It.  sposare 
L.  sponsdre,  f.  sponsus ,  pa.  pple.  of  spondere  to 
betroth.  Cf.  Spouse  vi] 


f  1.  trans.  To  contract  or  betroth  (gen.  a  woman) 
to,  -|-  with  another  ;  also  simply.  Usually  said  of 
the  parents,  or  those  standing  in  loco  parentis, 
rarely  of  the  bridegroom.  Obs. 

1605  Camden  Rem.  (1637 )  4 1 4  Two  Lovers  who  being 
espoused,  dyed  both  before  they  were  married.  1611  Bible 
2  Sam.  iii.  14  Deliuermee  my  wife  Michal,  which  I  espoused 
to  mee.  —  Luke  i.  27  To  a  virgine  espoused  to  a  man 
whose  name  was  Ioseph.  a  1626  Bacon  (J. 1,  He  had  received 
him  as  a  suppliant,  .and  espoused  him  with  his  kinswoman, 
f  b.  fig.  To  pledge,  commit,  engage.  Obs. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn,  ii.  xxiii.  §  6  Those  that  will 
espouse  us  to  many  factions  and  quarrels.  1654  Wiiitlock 
Zootomia  225,  I  will  . .  look  on  all  the  changes  of  Common¬ 
wealths.  .without  espousing  my  reason  so  to  any  one,  as,  etc. 
Ibid.  253  To  espouse  our  selves  . .  to  one  part  of  truth. 

2.  To  take  (a  person)  as  spouse  ;  to  marry.  Said 
chiefly  of  the  man,  occas.  of  the  woman.  Also  of 
the  father  :  To  give  in  marriage  to. 

1475  Caxton  Jason  8  And  this  day  Pyrithyon  espoused 
the  fayr  Ypodame.  1511-12  Act  3  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  18  Pream., 
Richarde..  whose  dowghter  &  heyre  the  seid  Syr  John 
Rysley  espoused  &  maryed.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  iv.  v. 
18  The  Queene  hath  heartily  consented  He  should  espouse 
Elizabeth  hir  daughter.  1613  Purchas  Pilgr.  (1626)  201 
He  which  shall  espouse  a  woman  bringeth  witnesses.  1642 
Perkins  Prof.  Bk.  v.  §  439.  190  If  a  man  assigne  unto 
his  wife  when  he  espouses  her,  at  the  Church  doore  [etc.]. 
1725  Pope  Odyss.  11.  130  If  her  [Penelope's]  sire  approves, 
Let  him  espouse  her  to  the  Peer  she  loves.  1768  H.  Wal¬ 
pole  Hist.  Doubts  40  Before  Edward  had  espoused  the  lady 
Grey,  he  had  been  contracted  to  the  lady  Eleanor  Butler. 
i860  Motley  Netherl.  (1868)  I.  ii.  55  The  Duke  of  Savoy 
was  himself  to  espouse  the  Infanta. 

b.  transf.  and  Jig. 

1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  2  On  Ascension  Day  the  Duke  [of 
Venice]  is  towed  thither  [to  the  sea]  in  the  Bucentoro  .. 
where  he  solemnly  espouseth  the  sea.  a  1711  Ken  Psyche 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  256  Sweet  Jesus  to  espouse  your  Spirit 
deigns.  1802  Words w.  On  Extinction  Vcnet.  Republic , 
And  when  she  [Venice]  took  unto  herself  a  mate,  She  must 
espouse  the  everlasting  Sea.  i860  Pusey  Min.  Proph.  8 
God  . .  Who  now  vouchsafes  to  espouse  . .  and  unite  with 
Himself . .  our  sinful  souls. 

+  3.  To  unite  in  marriage.  Const,  to,  also  simply, 
lit.  and  fig.  Obs. 

1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  1.  i.  9  I11  presence  of.,  twenty 
reuerend  Bishops  I  . .  was  espous’d.  —  Lucr.  20  Kings 
might  be  espoused  to  more  fame.  1599  —  Hen.  V ,  iv.  vi.  26 
And  so,  espous’d  to  death,  with  blood,  he  seal’d  A  Testa¬ 
ment  of  Noble-ending-loue. 

+  b.  absol.  with  reciprocal  sense. 

a  1700  Dryden  (J.),  They  soon  espous’d  ;  for  they  with 
ease  were  join'd  ;  Who  were  before  contracted  in  the  mind. 

4.  trans.  To  choose,  attach  oneself  to  (any  ob¬ 
ject)  ;  to  take  to  oneself,  make  one’s  own  (a  cause, 
quarrel,  etc.)  ;  to  become  a  supporter  of  (a  party)  ; 
to  adopt,  embrace  (a  doctrine,  opinion,  theory, 
profession,  mode  of  life).  [So  FT.  epouser.'] 

1622  Bacon  Hen.  VII  (J.),  In  gratitude  unto  the  duke  of 
Bretagne  . .  he  espoused  that  quarrel,  and  declared  himself 
in  aid  of  the  duke.  1655  Gurnall  Chr.  in  Arm.  xxix.  §  5. 
(1669)  333/1  The  Mariners  needle  espousing  the  North  point 
rather  than  any  other.  1667  Dryden  Ess.  Dram.  Poetry 
in  Arb.  Garner  III.  531  And  by  that  means,  expouse  the 
interest  of  neither.  1672  Cave  Prim.  Chr.  1.  ii.  (1673)  18 
You  ought  not  . .  to  espouse  barbarous  and  foreign  Rites. 
1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  1.  tp6,  I  never  espoused  an}7  Party 
with  Violence.  1759  Robertson  Hist.  Scot.  I.  iv.  265  He 
espoused,  for  this  reason,  the  cause  of  the  Scottish  queen. 
1782  Priestley  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  iii.  307  The  protestants 
espoused  ..  the  doctrine  of  Austin.  1789  T.  Jefferson 
Writ.  (1859)  II*  555  The  Parliaments,  .were  led.  .to  espouse, 
for  the  first  time,  the  rights  of  the  nation.  1814  Wordsw. 
White  Doe  11.  208  Espouse  thy  doom  at  once,  and  cleave 
To  fortitude  without  reprieve.  1825  Lytton  Falkland  16 
[They]  looked  to  my  support  in  whatever  political  side  they 
had  espoused.  1854  Balfour  Bot.  130  Many  travellers  have 
espoused  the  vertical  theory  of  wood  formation. 

Espoused  (espcurzd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -edL] 
In  senses  of  the  verb.  Also  quasi-rA 

1611  Bible  Luke  ii.  5  To  be  taxed  with  Mary  his  espoused 
wife.  1660  Glanvill  Vanity  Dogmat.  xiii.  120  The  beloved 
Opinion  being  . .  wedded  to  the  Intellect ;  the  case  of  our 
espoused  self  becomes  our  own.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  710 
With  Flowers,  Garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  Herbs  Espoused 
Eve  deckt  first  her  Nuptial  Bed.  1701  Lady  M.  W.  Mon¬ 
tague  Lett.  II.  xlvii.  46  The  espoused  never  see  one  another 
till  three  days  after  their  marriage.  1791  Coivper  Iliad  1. 
138  My  own  first  espoused.  1828  D’Israeli  Chas.  /,  I.  iii. 
39  The  female  . .  was  still  more  actively  propagating  the 
espoused  doctrines. 

II  Espousee*.  Ill  5  espowsee.  [OF.  espousee 
(mod.F.  ipousie)  fem.,  pa.  pple.  of  espouser  (epou¬ 
ser)  :  see  Espouse  v.]  A  bride. 

1480  Caxton  Ovid’s  Met.  xi.  viii,  They  were  parents  and 
of  kynne  to  the  espowsee. 

+  Espou'sement.  Obs.—°  [a.  OF.  espouse- 
nient,  f.  espouser  to  Espouse.]  The  action  of 
espousing  or  marrying  ;  espousal,  marriage. 

1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Espouser  (espau-zor).  [f.  Espouse  v.  +  -er1. 
Cf.  Fr.  cpoits euri]  One  who  espouses. 

1.  f  a.  One  who  brings  about  a  betrothal  or 
marriage.  Obs.  b.  One  who  makes  a  contract  of 
marriage  with  (a  woman),  rare. 

1653  Gauden  Hicrasp.  156  As  Woers  and  Espousers . .  to 
make  up.  .Espousals,  between  Christ  and  the  Church.  1828 
in  Webster.  1884  C.  Reade  Picture  1.  ii.  in  Harper’s 
Mag.  Mar.  634/2  ‘  You  have  accepted  ine  publicly  as  your 
betrothed.’  ‘  Say  my  espouser,’  said  she,  calmly. 


2.  One  who  takes  up  the  cause  of  (a  person, 
party,  etc.)  ;  one  who  adopts  (an  opinion,  system, 
etc.)  ;  a  partisan,  supporter,  upholder. 

1 654  Hammond  Ahstu.  Auimadv.  Ignat,  iii.  §  4.  79  They 
shew  themselves  far  from  passionate  espousers  of  Epi¬ 
scopacy.  <;  1687  H.  More  Answ.  Psychop.  109  He  seems  to 
be  an  Espouser  of  this  Opinion.  1738  Warburton  Div. 
Legat.  I.  33  Mr.  Bayle,  the  last  Espouser  of  this  Paradox. 
1741  Middleton  Cicero  I.  vi.  519  The  most  factious  espouser 
of  a  Dictator.  1761  Allen  Serm.  Univ.  Oxf.  11  (T.)  The 
espousers  of  that  unauthorised  and  detestable  scheme.  1828 
in  Webster;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  Espou'sess.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  6  espowzes. 
[f.  Espouse  sb.  +  -ess.  Cf.  Spousess.]  A  bride. 

1597  J.  Payne  Royal  E.vch.  43  So  gloriouse  and  Princely 
a  spowze,  to  take,  .so  poore  and  meane  an  espowzes. 

Espou'sing,  vbl.  sb.  Also  6  espousein.  [f. 
Espouse  v.  +  -ingT]  The  action  of  the  vb. 
Espouse  in  various  senses. 

1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  it.  xxv.  (1638)  106  A  Man  hath 
two  sons,  one  borne  before  espousein,  and  the  other  after 
espousels.  1632  Sherwood,  An  espousing,  mariement.  1687 
Bp.  Cartwright  in  Mngd.  Coll.  iOxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  188  The 
espousing  of  your  cause. 

t  Espred,  pa. pple.  Obs.  [for  Yspred,  pa.  pple. 
of  Spread  vi] 

1587  Mirr.  Mag.  (N.',  He  layde  him  then  downe  by  the 
altars  side  Upon  the  white  hindes  skin  espred  therefore. 

II  Espressivo  (espressrw),  adv.  Mils.  [It.  es- 
pressivo  expressive.]  With  expression. 

Espringal.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  7  es- 
pringold ;  and  see  Springald.  [ad.  OF.  esprin- 
gale  (mod.F.  espringale),  peril,  f.  Ger.  springen 
Spring  v.  Cf.  Pr.  espingala,  Sp.  and  Pg.  espin- 
gardai]  A  mediaeval  military  engine  or  catapult 
for  throwing  stones,  bolts,  or  other  missiles. 

1605  Camden  Rem.  (1657)  206  Some  kind  of  bricol .  .which 
the  English  and  Scots  called  an  espringold.  1795  Southey 
Joan  of  Arc  vm.  250  Some  the  mangonels  supply  . .  or  in 
the  espringal  Fix  the  brass-winged  arrows.  1840  L.  Ritchie 
Windsor  C.  215  The  espringal,  which  threw  darts  that  had 
brass  plates  instead  of  feathers,  to  render  their  flight  steady. 

+  Espri’se,  v.  Obs.  [f.  OF.  espris,  pa.  pple.  of 
esprendre  (mod.F.  eprendre )  in  same  sense,  f.  es- 
L.  ex-  +  prendre  to  take.]  trans.  chiefly  pass.  To 
set  on  fire,  enkindle,  inflame  (with  love,  etc.) ;  also 
lit.  (with  flame). 

1474  Caxton  Chesse  ii.  ii.  (i860)  B.  vij,  She  was  esprysed 
and  taken  with  his  loue.  1483  —  Gold.  Leg.  29/2  Whiche 
thyng  the  holy  ghoost  maketh  whan  he  espriseth  hym  of 
hys  love.  1491  —  Vitas  Patr .  (W.  de  W.  1495)  It.  206  b  2 
The  faces  of  the  other  semed  as  they  had  be  esprysed  with 
a  dredefull  flamme.  1567  Drant  Horace’  Epist.  xv.  E  vj, 
Wyne  that  will  make  my  paramour  Esprysed  on  my  face, 
b.  To  kindle  (a  passion). 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xiv.  (1890)  50  The  grete  furour  en- 
flammed  wyth  brennyng  desire  of  loue  esprysed  wythin  her 
sinewes. 

II  Esprit  (gsprz).  [Fr.,  corresp.  to  Pr.  esperit, 
sperit,  Sp.  espirilu,  Pg.  espirito,  It.  spirito,  ad.  L. 
spTrit-us  Spirit.]  In  Fr.  primarily  ‘spirit,  mind’. 
Hence  used  in  many  derivative  senses  ;  those  oc¬ 
curring  in  Eng.  writers  are  the  following  : 

1.  Sprightliness,  vivacious  wit  in  conversation  or 
composition  (see  Littre,  Esprit  15).  Formerly  in 
wider  sense  ;  Cleverness,  ‘  brains  ’,  ‘  nous  ’  (see 
Littre,  Esprit  13). 

1591  F.  Sparry  tr.  Cattail’s  Geomancie  103  If  the  man 
he  of  a  good  esprit  and  vnderstanding.  1659  Genii.  Call. 
iv.  §  19.  406  They  inscribe  upon  these  poisons  the  inviting 
names  of  ingenuity  and  ‘  esprit  ’.  1777  Dr.  Jeans  in  Priv. 

Lett.  1st  Ld.  Malmesbury  I.  353  He  has  certainly  more 
esprit  than  the  rest,  because  he  knows  how  to  save  him¬ 
self  in  good  time.  1788  Walpoliana  cix.  45  Wit,  or  even 
what  the  French  term  esprit,  seems  little  compatible  with 
feeling.  1851  Mayne  Reid  Scalp  Hunt,  xx,  Frenchmen., 
singing  their  boat  songs  with  all  the  esprit  of  their  race. 
1867  Parkman  Jesuits  N.  Amer.  xix.  (1875)  285  The  French 
conceived  that  they  had  to  do  with  a  man  of  esprit. 

2.  In  Fr.  phraseological  combinations. 

a.  Esprit  de  corps  (gsprz  d’  kor).  [corps  body]. 
The  regard  entertained  by  the  members  of  a  body 
for  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  body  as  a 
whole,  and  of  each  other  as  belonging  to  it. 

1827  Bentham  Ration.  Evid.  Wks.  1843  VI.  155  A  par¬ 
ticular  community  . .  such  as  that  of  divines,  lawyers,  mer¬ 
chants,  etc.,  has  its  esprit  de  corps,  its  corporate  affections, 
and  other  interests.  1873  H.  Spencer  Stud.  Sociol.  x.  242 
Esprit  de  corps . .  in  each  specialized  part  of  the  body  pol¬ 
itic,  prompts  measures  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  that  part 
in  opposition  to  other  parts. 

b.  Esprit  fort  (gspr i  for).  PI.  espnts  forts. 
[Fr.  fort  strong.]  A  ‘  strongminded  ’  person  ; 
usually,  one  who  professes  superiority  to  current 
prejudices,  esp.  a  ‘  freethinker  ’  in  religion. 

1750  Chester/.  Lett,  ccxii.  (1792)  II.  311  Whenever  you 
happen  to  be  in  company  with  those  pretended  Esprits  forts. 
1765  Harris  [Lord  Malmesbury \  Priv.  Lett.  1  st  Ld.  Mal¬ 
mesbury  1. 163  To  pass  for  an  esprit  fort  is  all  their  ambition. 
1800  Mar.  Edgeworth  Belinda  xvii,  She  next  tried  what 
could  be  done  by  talking  to  her  as  an  esprit  fort. 

1  E sprite.  Obs.  [a.  Fr.  esprit:  see  prec.  Cf. 
Esperite,  Sprite.]  Mind,  Spirit. 

Hence  E sprit ed  a.  [  +  -ed52],  in  dull-espritcd — 
dull-spirited. 

1591  F.  Sparry  tr.  Cattails  Geomancie  (1599'  229  A  man 
diligent  and  of  a  vigilant  esprite.  / bid.  107  The  partiy  is 
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dull  csprited,  and  hath  but  small  vnderstanding.  Ibid.  149 
The  good  esprites  vnto  whome  this  my  Booke  may  come. 

t  Esprove,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  esprove-r  (mod. 
F.  epr Oliver),  f.  es- L.  ex-  out  +  pr Oliver  to  prove. 
Cf.  Pr.  esproar.]  Ira/is.  (rcji.)  To  make  trial  of 
(oneself,  one’s  strength). 

1480  Caxton  Ovid's  Met.  x.  viii,  Yf  ye  wil  have  worship 
or  loos  ..  esprove  you  agaynst  me.  ^1500  Melusine  224 
Somme  castyng  the  barre  of  yron,  other  held  theire  spere  & 
shild  and  esprouued  them  self  that  one  on  J?at  other. 

t  Espy,  sb.  Obs.  Also  5  esspie,  3-5  Aspy. 
See  also  Spy.  [a.  OF.  espie,  f.  espier :  see  Espy, 
Spy  vbs.  Cf.  Sp.  espia ,  It.  spia.] 

1.  The  action  of  espying ;  espial,  espionage. 

C  1386  Chaucer  Melibcus  p  60  In  such  a  wyse  that  thou 
ne  wante  noon  espye  ne  wacche  thy  body  for  to  save,  c  1430 
Syr  Getter.  (Roxb.)  2588  Of  here  espie  no  thing  thei  wist. 
1598  Hakluyt  Voy .  I.  203  Of  these  he  made  subtile  inues- 
tigation  Of  his  owne  espie,  and  other  mens  relation.  1607 
Topsell  Serpents  (1653)  712  The  Eagle  . .  Sharp  war  . .  did 
prepare  Gainst  Serpent,  .after  espy. 

b.  In  YVyclif  the  form  aspye  occurs  often  in  the 
sense  ‘  snare,  ambush  \ 

[c  1380  Wyclif  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  363  Aspies  hat  be  fend 
haj?  leid.  1382  —  Ex.  xxi.  13  If  eny  man  of  avysement  sle 
his  nei3bour  and  by  aspyes.  1388  —  Gen.  iii.  15  Thou  schalt 
sette  aspies  to  hir  heele.] 

2.  concr.  [cf.  sentinel ,  watch ,  etc.]  A  spy. 

c  1450  Merlin  xxviii.  575  The  saisnes  it  wisten  by  theire 
esspies  that  thei  hadde  through  the  countrey.  1564  Ha- 
ward  Eutropins  11.  14  Hee  had  apprehended  the  espyes 
of  Pirrhus.  1598  Barckley  Felic.  Man  11.  (1603)  111,  I  am 
indeede  an  espie  of  thy  covetousnesse  and  madnesse.  1624 
Capt.  Smith  Virginia  vi.  235  [He]  sent  his  wife  as  an  espy 
to  see.  1656  Hobbes  Liberty ,  Necess .,  <5*  C.  (1841)  112  This 
argument  was  sent  forth  only  as  an  espy,  to  make  a  more 
full  discovery. 

Espy  (espor),  v.  Forms  :  4-7  espie,  -ye,  5- 
espy.  Also  Aspy.  [a.  OF.  espic-r  (mod.F.  epier), 
corresp.  to  Pr.  and  Sp.  espiar ,  It.  spiare  Com. 
Romanic  * spiare ,  ad.  OHG.  spehon  (Ger.  spdhen ) 
to  Spy.  Cf.  L.  specere,  Gr.  afctirTcaOcu  to  look.] 

+ 1.  trans.  To  act  as  a  spy  upon,  to  watch  (a 
person) ;  to  inspect  as  a  spy  (sometimes  with  out )  ; 
to  examine  closely.  Also,  to  watch  for,  look  out 
for.  Obs . 

[c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  37Tille  wikked  men  scho 
spak,  Edward  to  aspie.]  C1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  1.  105  But 
thicke  and  drie  [sc.  land]  espie  [ printed  espy].  1480  Caxton 
Chron.  Eng.  11.  (1520)  iob/i  Brute  anone  sende  of  his  men 
to  lande  for  to  espye  the  maner  of  the  countree.  1552  Hu- 
loet,  Espye  or  waite  a  time,  auenpari  tenipus.  a  1555 
Latimer  Serin.  <$•  Rem.  (1845)  304  To  espy  and  search  his 
land.  1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  11.  iii.  48  Now  question  me  no 
more,  we  are  espied.  1590  Greene  Fr.  Bacon  Wks.  (ed. 
Rtldg.)  154/2  Espy  her  loves,  and  who  she  liketh  best.  1611 
Bible  Josh.  xiv.  7  Moses,  .sent  me  from  Kadesh  Barnea,  to 
espie  out  the  land..  a  1667  Jer.  Taylor  (Ogilvie),  He  sends 
angels  to  espy  us  in  all  our  ways. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  look  steadily,  watch,  keep 
a  look  out ;  to  act  as  a  spy.  arch. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Knfs  T.  254  With  that  word  Arcite  gan 
espye  Wher  as  this  lady  romed  to  and  fro.  1513  Douglas 
VEncis  viii.  iii.  134  Evander.  .espying  wyth  his  sicht.  1565- 
73  Cooper  Thesaurus ,  Episcopius ,  a  brigantine  or  ship  sent 
out  to  espie.  1611  Bible  Jer.  xlviii.  19  Stand  by  the  way 
and  espie.  1846  Keble  Lyra  Innoc.  (1873)  42  [He]  on 
the  dark  edge  stands,  .and  downward  dares  espy. 

+  c.  (trails.  In  ME.  form  Aspy  :  To  lie  in  wait 
for;  also  absol.) 

c  1225  Ancr.  R.  196,  I  <5e  wildernesse  heo  aspieden  us  to 
slean.  1382  Wyclif  Acts  xxiii.  21  More  than  fourty  men 
of  hem  aspien  him  [Vulg.  insidiantur  ei\. 

2.  trails.  To  discover  by  spying  or  by  looking 
out ;  to  catch  sight  of;  to  descry,  discern,  discover 
(what  is  distant  or  partly  hidden) ;  to  detect  (a 
fault,  flaw,  etc.);  to  discern  fa  convenient  time  or 
opportunity).  +  Formerly  sometimes  with  out. 
f  Also,  to  discern  front. 

c  1320  Seuyn  Sag.  (W.)  1796  Yif  thou  dost  a  folie,  Thi 
louerd  hit  wil  sone  espie.  c  1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  11.  198 
[It  were  impossible]  How  that  . .  he  [Fame]  shulde  here  al 
this  Or  they  [his  spies]  espie  hyt.  c  1460  La  Belle  Dame 
sanz  mercy  88  in  Pol.  Rel.  <y  L.  Poems  (1866)  55  But  tweyne 
J?at  were  my  frendis  here  before  had  me  espied,  i486  Bk. 
St.  Albans  D  ij,  She  [the  hawk]  espith  theym  andcommyth 
couerte  her  selfe.  1531  Elyot  Gov.  i.  xiii,  He  sone  espiethe 
good  herbes  from  nettiles.  1543-4  Act.  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  5 
A  time  may  be  espied  to  haue  them  . .  by  malice  conuicted. 
1581  J.  Bell  H addons  Answ.  Osorius  462  Whose  prophane 
blasphemy  some  merry  conceited  man  espyeng  out,  opened 
the  Caskett  privily.  1666  Bunyan  Grace  Ah.  24  If  I  could 
in  any  place  espy  a  word  of  promise.  1726  Swift  Gulliver 
1.  i.  21  The  seamen  espied  a  rock  within  half  a  cable’s  length 
of  the  ship.  1788  Wesley  Wks.  (1872)  VI.  375  These  skilful 
wrestlers  espy  the  smallest  slip  we  make.  1817  Coleridge 
Sibyl.  Leaves  (1862)  280  Can  she  the  bodiless  dead  espy? 
1847  L.  Hunt  Jar  Honey  ix,  We  all,  like  Moses,  should 
espy,  Ev’n  in  a  bush,  the  radiant  Deity.  1877  Black 
Greett  Past,  xliii,  Who  was  trying  to  espy  a  squirrel, 
b.  To  perceive  by  chance  or  unexpectedly. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  373/3  A  man  came  for  to  take 
water  &  espyed  the  deed  chylde.  1551  Robinson  tr.  More's 
Utop.  i.  (Arb.)  29,  I  chaunced  to  espye  this  foresayde  Peter. 
1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  it.  iii.  194  Where  I  espy’d  the  panther 
fast  asleep.  1611  Bible  Gen.  xlii.  27  As  one  of  them  opened 
his  sack,  he  espied  his  money.  1634  SirT.  Herbert  Trail. 
196  Espying  me,  hee  blest  him  selfe  and  suddenly  began  to 
mutter  his  prayer  to  Mahomet. 

t  c.  To  observe,  perceive  (a  fact) ;  with  clause 
as  obj.  Obs. 


c  1374  Chaucer  A  net.  <$•  Arc.  67  Creon  gan  espie  how  that 
the  Mode  riall  was  brought  adoun.  1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle 
iv.  xx.  (1483)66  Seem,  .hyled  his  fader  Noe  When  he  espyed 
that  naked  soo  was  he.  1461  Pclston  Lett.  No.  399  II.  24, 
I  can  espye  some  of  hismeny  was  grete  cause  of  T.  D.  deth. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  129  Yf  . .  they  espye  in 
the  soule  . .  ony  feare  to  ryse.  1551  T.  Wilson  Logike  11. 
73  b,  The  hontesman.  .will  sone  espie,  when  he  seeth  a  hole, 
whether  it  be  a  foxe  borough  or  not.  1581  J.  Bell  H addon's 
answ.  Osorius  463  [A  supposed  *  portion  of  Peters  Brayne  ’] 
.  .afterwardes  being  more  narrowlye  examined  and  viewed, 
was  espyed  to  be  a  very  pumeyse. 

Espying,  vbl.  sb.  Also  4-5  aspying.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ing  1 .]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Espy.  In 
Wyclif,  lying  in  wait ;  a  snare.  Also  attrib. 

1340  Ayenb.  117  pet  he  him  delyuri  of  \ie  kueade  and  of 
his  aspiinges.  1388  Wyclif  Prav.  xi.  6  Wickid  men  shulen 
be  taken  in  her  aspyingis  [Vulg.  insidiis],  i486  Bk.  Si. 
Albans  Aij  b,  It  hade  need  to  be  died  other  green  or  blwe 
for  espieng  of  thee  hawke.  1580  Baret  Alv.  E  337  An 
espying  place,  specula,  a  1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  ill. 
xxxiii.  281  A  suspicious  espying  and  prying  into  the  . . 
Deportments  of  their  Wives. 

Espying,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.]  That 
espies.  Hence  +  Espyingly  adv.  (in  4  aspyiiigly, 
aspiendeli),  in  a  spying  manner  ;  insidiously. 

1382  Wyclif  2  Kings  x.  19  Forsothe  Hieu  dydde  this 
aspyingly.  —  Ecclus.  xxxii.  19  [15]  Who  secketh  the  lawe, 
shal  be  fulfild  of  it ;  who  aspiendeli  doth,  shal  be  sclaun- 
drid  in  it.  1380  Hollyband  Trcas.  Fr.  Tong,  En  espiant, 
espyingly. 

+  Espyne.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  4  aspine,  -yne, 
hespine.  [a.  ON.  espingr  (Sw.  esping ).]  A  long 
boat. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  xvn.  719  The  gynour  Hit  in  ane 
espyne  [v.r.  aspine,  aspyne,  hespyne]  with  a  stane. 

Esq.,  Esqr.,  abbreviations  of  Esquire,  ap¬ 
pended  to  a  name. 

+  Esquadron.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  esquadron  (mod. 
F.  escadron)  ;  see  Squadron.]  =  Squadron. 

1379  Fenton  Guicciard.  11.  (1539)  80  The  Italians  ..  had 
spred  vpon  the  shoare  of  the  nuer  their  esquadrons  and 
rancks  prepared  to  the  battell.  Ibid.  (1618I 357  An  esquadron 
of  Turks  payed  by  them.  1738  [G.  Smith ]  Curious  Relat. 
II.  363  An  Esquadron  of  the  Guard  du  Corps. 

+  Esquay-mous,  a.  Obs.  [var.  of  Squaymous  ; 
in  AF.  eseoymous(Bozon).]  Squeamish. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Handl.  Synuc  7249  Many  one  are.  .oute 
of  mesure  esquaymous. 

-esque,  suffix,  forming  adjs.,  represents  Fr. 
-esque,nA.  It.  -esco-.— med.L.  -iscus  in  words  adopted 
from  Teut. ;  cf.  OHG.  -isc  (mod.  G.  -isch) 
OTeut.  -isko- :  see  -ish.  Occurring  in  many  words 
coming  through  Fr.  from  It.,  as  in  arabesque,  bur¬ 
lesque,  Dantesque, grotesque,  romanesque,  where  the 
suffix  has  the  sense  ‘  resembling  the  style  partaking 
of  the  characteristics  of’.  I11  Ital.  derivatives  in 
-esco  are  formed  ad  libitum  on  names  of  artists, 
and  Fr.  and  Eng.  writers  on  art  have  imitated  this 
practice.  Examples  of  such  formations,  not  call¬ 
ing  for  separate  notice  in  the  Dictionary,  are 
Bramantesque,  Claudesque,  Turneresque.  The 
words  formed  with  this  suffix  on  Eng.  sbs.  are 
chiefly  nonce-words  of  a  jocular  character,  as 
cigaresque. 

+  Esquele.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  escuele  (mod.F. 
ccuelle),  corresp.  to  Pr.  escudclla,  It.  scodella:— L. 
sculella,  dim.  of  scuta,  scutra  dish.]  A  platter, 
porringer. 

1371  in  Riley  Loud.  Mem.  (1868)  350,  48  esqueles  . .  3 
dozens  of  esqueles.  1601  F.  Tate  Househ.  Ord.  Edw.  IIy 
§  53  (1876)  37  The  silver  vessel,  .that  is  to  saile  [sic ;  ?saie] 
chargeours  and  esqueles. 

Esquiller,  Esquillery,  obs.  ff.  Squiller, 
scullion,  and  Scullery. 

1601  F.  Tate  Househ.  Ord.  Edw.  IJ  §  49  (1876)  32  An 
other  vallet  shalbe  Ewer,  who  shal  receve  the  kitchen  vessel 
by  indenture  of  the  Esquiller.  Ibid.  §  53.  The  Esquillerye. 

EsquiTlous,  a.  rare.  [ad.  Fr.  esquilleux,  f. 
esquille  ‘  small  fragment  of  a  fractured  bone  ’ 
(Littre).]  Of  fracture  :  Splintery. 

1853  Th.  Ross  Humboldt's  Trav.  III.  xxix.  168  The 
serpentine  is  sometimes  of  an  esquillous,  sometimes  of  a 
conchoidal  fracture. 

Esquinancy,  obs.  f.  Quinsy  ;  see  Squinancy. 

1751  in  Chambers.  1775  in  Ash. 

Esquippe,  obs.  form  of  Equip. 

Esquire  (eskwaiou),  sb}  Forms :  5-7  es- 
quier,  -yer,  (5  esqwyer,  6  esquior,  -yor,  6-7 
escuir,  -ier),  6-  esquire,  [a.  OF.  esquier  (mod. 
F.  ecuycr),  corresp.  to  Pr.  escuier,  escudier,  es- 
cuder,  Sp.  escudero,  Pg.  escudeiro,  It.  scudicre,  lit. 

‘  shield-bearer  ’ L.  scutdrius,  f.  scutum  shield. 
See  also  Squire,  which  in  our  quotations  appeal's 
much  earlier. 

In  Fr.  the  use  of  the  word  has  been  influenced  by  a  mis¬ 
taken  association  with  t ’curie  (OF.  escurie),  Equf.rry. 
Some  traces  of  this  confusion  appear  in  English  use. 

1.  a.  Chivahy.  A  young  man  of  gentle  birth,  who 
as  an  aspirant  to  knighthood,  attended  upon  a 
knight,  carried  his  shield,  and  rendered  him  other 
services.  (Now  only  arch.,  the  form  Squire  being 
commonly  used  Hist.)  Cf.  Armiger,  Page. 


147S  Caxton  Jason,  Ther  ne  abode  knight  ne  esquyer  in 
the  sadyl.  1601  F.  'Tate  Househ.  Ord.  Edw.  II,  §  1  (1876) 
6  If  he  be  but  an  ordinari  knight. .he  shal  have  diet  for  two 
esquiers.  1656  Cowley  Davideis  iv.  849  This  saw,  and 
heard  with  joy  the  brave  Esquire  ..  fill'd  with  his  Masters 
fire.  1852  Miss  Yonge  Cameos  II.  xviii.  193  Hard  work 
the  good  esquire  seems  to  have  had. 

f  ta.  As  a  rendering  of  L.  armiger  armour- 
bearer,  Gr.  vna<jm(TTT]s  shield-bearer.  Obs. 

1533  Brende  Q.  Curtins  172  (R.)  Alexander  ..  willed  a 
weapon  to  be  deliuered  to  hys  hands,  as  other  esquiers  vsed. 
1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  427  His  [Epaminondas’l 
esquire  or  shield-bearer  had  received  a  good  piece  of  money 
for  the  ransome  of  a  prisoner.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  1  Macc. 
iv.  30  Jonathas  Sauls  sonne,  and.  .his  esquyer. 

c.  Applied  to  various  officers  in  the  service  of 
a  king  or  nobleman,  as  esquire  for  (or  of)  the 
body ,  esquire  of  the  chamber ,  esquire  of  the  stable 
[cf.  Equerry,  which  was  sometimes  confused  with 
this],  carving  esquire,  etc. 

1495  Act  II  Hen.  VI J  c.  32  §  7  David  Philippe,  Esquyer 
for  the  body  of  oure  Sovereign  Lord  the  Kyng.  1587  Flem¬ 
ing  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1381/2  Chiefe  escuir  of  the  kings 
escuir,  and  the  other  escuires  of  the  escuir  togither.  1601 
F.  Tate  Househ.  Ord.  Edw.  I J  §  26  (1876)  18  The  kinge 
shall  have,  .an  esquier  to  carve  before  the  kinge. 

2.  A  man  belonging  to  the  higher  order  of  Eng¬ 
lish  gentry,  ranking  immediately  below  a  knight. 

Of  esquires,  legally  so  called,  there  are,  according  to  some 
authorities,  five  classes:  ‘(1)  younger  sons  of  peers  and 
their  eldest  sons ;  (2)  eldest  sons  of  knights,  and  their 
eldest  sons;  (3)  chiefs  of  ancient  families  (by  prescription); 
(4)  esquires  by  creation  or  office,  as  heralds  and  sergeants 
of  arms,  judges,  officers  of  state,  naval  and  military  officers, 
justices  of  the  peace,  barristers-at-law;  (5)  esquires  who 
attend  the  Knight  of  the  Bath  on  his  installation — usually 
two  specially  appointed’  [Encycl.  Brit.,  s.v.).  The  correct¬ 
ness  of  this  enumeration,  however,  is  greatly  disputed ;  it 
would  be  impossible  here  to  state  the  divergent  views  on 
the  subject.  In  heraldic  Latin  the  equivalent  of  esquire 
was  armiger,  properly  =  *  armour-bearer  ’,  but  often  taken 
in  the  sense  ‘  one  bearing  (heraldic)  arms  ’ ;  hence,  in.  16th 
and  17th  c.  esquire  was  sometimes  explained  as  meaning  a 
man  entitled  to  coat-armour ;  but  by  accurate  writers  this 
is  condemned  as  involving  the  confusion  between  ‘  esquire' 
and  ‘  gentleman 

c  1460  Fortescue  Ads.  <$*  Lint.  Mon.  (1714)  41  His  High¬ 
ness  schal  then  have . .  aboute  his  Persone . .  Lords,  Knights, 
and  Esquyers.  1535  Wriothesley  Chron.  (1875)  I.  27  A 
jurie  of  esquiers  and  gentlemen  of  Middlesex  were  sworne 
to  passe  on  them.  1577  Harrison  England  11.  v.  (1877)  1. 
127  Esquire  (which  we  call  commonlie  Squire)  is  a  French 
word  . .  and  such  are  all  those  which  beare  armes  . .  testi¬ 
monies  of  their  race.  1793  Blackstone  Comm.  1.  ix.  (ed.  12) 
352  The  statute  13  Ric.  II.  c.  7  orders  them  [justices  of  the 
peace]  to  be  of  the  most  sufficient  knights,  esquires,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  law.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  265 
The  second  sort  of  persons  were  those  who  had  titles,  as 
esquires,  etc. 

b.  A  landed  proprietor,  (country)  ‘  squire  ’. 
arch. 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  iii.  ii.  63,  I  ain  Robert  Shallow 
(Sir)  a  poore  Esquire  of  this  Countie,  and  one  of  the  Kings 
Justices  of  the  Peace.  1827  Lytton  Pelham  xii,  There 
was,  indeed,  a  motley  congregation  ;  country  esquires  ;  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  universities ;  half-pay  officers,  [etc.].  1848 

Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  iii.  (L.)f  An  esquire  passed  among 
his  neighbours  for  a  great  scholar,  if,  etc. 

3.  As  a  title  accompanying  a  man’s  name.  Ori¬ 
ginally  applied  to  those  who  were  i  esquires  ’  in 
sense  2  ;  subsequently  extended  to  other  persons 
to  whom  an  equivalent  degree  of  rank  or  status  is 
by  courtesy  attributed. 

a.  Following  the  surname  preceded  by  the 
Christian  name.  In  formal  documents  written  in 
full;  elsewhere  commonly  abbreviated  Esq.  or 
Esqr.  (In  ceremonious  use,  e.g.  in  legal  writings 
or  in  genealogy,  when  the  name  of  the  person’s 
estate  or  of  his  place  of  residence  is  given,  the 
title  is,  by  English  custom,  placed  last,  as  ‘  A.B., 
of  C.,  Esquire 5 ;  in  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  the 
title  immediately  follows  the  surname.  Similarly, 
in  England  the  title  (  esquire  ’  follows  the  designa¬ 
tion  ‘Junior’  or  ‘The  Younger’,  but  in  Scotland 
precedes  it.) 

The  designation  of  ‘esquire'  is  now  commonly  understood 
to  be  due  by  courtesy  to  all  persons  (not  in  clerical  orders 
or  having  any  higher  title  of  rank)  who  are  regarded  as 
‘gentlemen'  by  birth,  position,  or  education.  It  is  used 
only  on  occasions  of  more  or  less  ceremonious  mention,  and 
in  the  addresses  of  letters,  etc. ;  on  other  occasions  the 
prefix  ‘  Mr.’  is  employed  instead.  When  ‘  esquire '  is  ap¬ 
pended,  to  a  name,  no  prefixed  title  (such  as  ‘  Mr.,'  ‘  Doctor,’ 

‘  Captain,’  etc.)  is  used.  In  the  U.  S.  the  title  belongs  offi¬ 
cially  to  lawyers  and  public  officers,  and  is  much  less  fre¬ 
quently  employed  than  in  the  British  dominions. 

I552  3  Inv-  Ch.  Goods ,  Staffs,  in  Ann.  Litchfield  IV.  46 
Walter  Wrotcheley  &  Edward  Lyttylton,  esquyors,  by 
vertue  of  the.  kynges  majesties  comyssion.  1599  Shaks. 
Hen.  V.  iv.  viii.  109  Davy  Gam,  esquire.  1655  Fuller  Ch. 
Hist.  ix.  vi.  §  2  Anthony  Brown  at  Tolethorp  in  Rutland 
Esquire.  1709  Steele  Tatter  No.  10  ?  2  If  you  read  the 
superscriptions  to  all  the  offices  in  the  kingdom,  you  will 
not  find  three  letters  directed  to  any  but  esquires.  1711 
Budgell  Sped.  No.  150  f  7  My  Banker,  .writes  me  Mr.  or 
Esq. ;  accordingly  as  he  sees  me  dressed.  1711  Hearne 
Colled.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  iii,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
.  .whether  he  be  Esqr.  that  I  may  give  him  his  true  Title 
when  I  reprint  the  List.  1867  Miss  Mulock  Two  Mar 
riages  I.  42  ‘Jane,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Bowerbank’  (he  was 
not  Esquire  then).  1887  Scott.  Leader  12  May  6  The  Clerk 
said  that  some  letters  were  addressed  Esquire  and  some  not. 
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+  b.  Preceding  the  surname.  Obs.  (Cf.  the 
similar  use  of  Squire.) 

1710  Lond.  Gaz .  No.  4761/4  Stolen.,  out  of  Esquire  Ches¬ 
ter’s  Stables,  .a. .  Horse.  1712  Arbuthnot  John  Bull  (1755) 
1  His  cousin  esquire  South.  1730  Southall  Bugs  17  Es¬ 
quire  [ed.  2  (1793)  Mr.]  Pitfield  and  Mr.  White. 

4.  [transf.  use  of  1.]  A  gentleman  who  attends 
or  escorts  a  lady  in  public.  Cf.  Squire. 

1824  Byron  Juan  xvi.  ci,  Their  docile  esquires  also  did 
the  same.  1875  W.  S.  Hayward  Love  agst.  World  13 
‘  Come  on,  my  brave  esquire/  said  Florence. 

5.  Comb.  Only  appositive ;  chiefly  in  sense  1  c. 
Also  Esquire  Bedel :  see  Beadle  3. 

c  1600  Epitaph  in  Strype  Stow's  Surv.  (1754)  I.  ill.  i.  535/1 
Esquire-Joyner  to  our  Queen.  1601  F.  Tate  Househ.  Ord. 
Edw.  II,  §  14  (1876)  13  This  esquier  fruiterer  shal  take 
every  night  for  his  coch,  a  galon  of  beare.  1797  T.  Johnes 
tr.  La  Brocquiyre  s  Trav.  48  Among  them  was  his  [Duke 
Philip  le  Bon's]  first  esquire-carver  La  Brocquiere. 

Esquire  (eskwsbu),  sbf  Her.  Also  6  equire  ; 
and  see  Squire  2.  [app.  a  OF.  esquire  (mod.F. 
equerre )  square  (now  only  mason’s  square,  but 
formerly  also  the  geometrical  figure). 

Perhaps  based  esquire  may  represent  OF.  bas  d' esquire, 
bottom  of  a  square.  Guillim  and  R.  Holme  use  squire  both 
in  the  sense  explained  below  and  for  a  figure  of  a  mason’s 
square  ;  the  latter  is  the  sense  of  equerre  in  Fr.  heraldry]. 

a.  Esquire  based :  used  by  Leigh  for  the  lower 
of  the  halves  into  which  a  canton  is  divided 
diagonally,  b.  Apparently  by  misunderstanding 
of  this  use,  esquire  is  explained  by  later  writers  as 
a  synonym  of  Gyron,  or  as  a  bearing  somewhat 
resembling  the  gyron,  but  ending  elsewhere  than 
in  the  centre  of  the  shield. 

1562  Leigh  Armorie  154  Thre  pallets  between  ij  Equires 
[ed.  1597  Esquires]  bast  dexter  and  sinister  of  the  second. 
[1610  Guillim  Heraldry  61  A  Canton  parted  trauerse- 
waies,  whether  it  be  from  the  Dexter  corner  or  from  the 
Sinister,  doth  make  two  Base  Squires.]  1889  Elvin  Diet. 
Her.,  Esquire,  Similar  to  the  Gyron  ;  it  may  extend  across 
the  shield  ;  termed  also  a  Base  Esquire. 

Esquire  (eskwoi<>\i),  v.  rare.  [f.  Esquire  sb.1] 
irons*  a.  To  raise  to  the  rank  of  esquire,  b.  To 
address  as  *  Esquire’,  c.  To  attend  (a  lady)  as 
a  ‘  squire  \  Hence  Esqui  red  ppl.  a. 

a  1652  Brome  City  IVit  iv.  i,  By’r  Lady  a  match  for  my 
Esquir’d  Son  and  heire.  1786  Miss  Burney  Diary  III. 
240  He  proposed  that  the  Colonel  and  himself  should  esquire 
me.  1796  Ibid.  VI.  60  M.  d’Arblay  again  ventured  to  es¬ 
quire  me  to  the  rails  round  the  lodge.  1824  Byron  Juan 
xvi.  lxix,  All  country  gentlemen,  esquired  or  knighted,  May 
drop  in  without  cards.  1887  Scott.  Leader  12  May  6  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Cameron,  of  Farnell . .  asked  why  one  elder  was 
‘  Esquired  ’  and  another  not. 

E squiredom  (eskwabudsm).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-com.]  a.  The  status  or  dignity  of  an  esquire, 
b.  The  body  of  esquires  ;  esquires  collectively. 

1863  Sala  Capt.  Dang.  II.  iii.  107  Mr.  Pinchin,  whose 
Esquiredom.  .1  may  now  as  well  drop.  1864  Burton  Scot 
Abr.  I.  i.  38  The  flower  of  the  chivalry  and  esquiredom. 

Esquirehood  (eskwob-ihud).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-hood.]  =prec.  b. 

1864  H.  R.  Luard  Pref.  to  Ann.  Monastici  I.  31  The 
*  Communitas  bacheleriae  Anglise  ’,  i.  e.,  the  esquirehood  of 
England. 

Esquireship  (eskwob-.ijip).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ship.]  The  position  or  dignity  of  an  esquire. 
The  service  of  an  esquire  or  escort. 

?i6..  Pune's  Storehouse  (L.\  They  make  the  dignitie  of 
esquireship  successorie.  1650  B.  Discollim.  48  If  I  be  an 
Esquire,  I  will  sell  my  Esquireship  to  any  honest  man  for 
a  good  People-ship.  1783  Miss  Burney  Diary  II.  282,  I 
most  gladly  accepted  and  almost  asked  his  'squireship.  1843 
Erased s  Mag.  XXVII.  667  He  had  attained  the  envied 
esquireship,  and  its  further  appendage  of  R.A. 

Esquiress  (eskwabues).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ess.1] 
A  female  esquire. 

1596  Fosbroke  in  J.  Smyth  Lives  Berkeleys  211  The 
principall  mourneresse  apparelled  as  an  Esquieresse.  1630 
J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Praise  Clean  Linen  Ded.  Wks.  11. 
164  Martha  Legge,  Esquiresse  . .  Laundresse  to  the  Right 
worshipfull  and  generous  the  Innes  of  Court.  1864  R. 
Burton  Dahome  II.  79  An  esquiress  at  arms,  generally  a 
small  slave  girl,  carrying  the  musket. 

T  Esquiry,  sb.  Obs.— °  Also  Squiry.  [?a.  OF. 
esciiicrie,  f.  escuier :  see  Esquire  sbX\  The  posi¬ 
tion  or  dignity  of  an  esquire. 

1681  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1775  in  Ash. 

Esquiry(e,  obs.  form  of  Equerry. 

||  Esquisse.  [Fr.  esquisse,  ad.  It.  schizzo  :  see 
Sketch.]  The  first  slight  sketch  of  a  picture,  the 
first  thought  of  a  design  drawn  loosely  with  a 
crayon. 

1731-6  in  Bailey,  (folio).  1775  in  Ash. 

t  Esra  che,  v.  Obs.  rare -1.  [ad.  OF.  esrachi- 
er  :  see  Arache.]  traits.  To  pull  up  by  the  roots. 

1475  Caxton  Jason  102  b,  He  retourned  to  the  dragon 
and  esrached  out  of  his  hedde  xii  tethe. 

Ess.  The  name  of  the  letter  S ;  anything  in 
the  shape  of  an  S.  PI.  esses ;  also  6  esces. 
Collar  of  Esses:  see  Collar.  Also  in  Comb., 
es-hook,  es-link,  dial,  (see  quots.) 

1540  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  in.  364  (1846)  III.  283  The  reste 
of  the  players  whiche  represented  the  three  esces.  1579 
in  T.  Thompson  Inventories  (1815)  293  A  chayn  . .  with 
essis  of  gold  emaillit  reid.  1587  Fleming  Contn.  Ho  Unshed 
III.  1299/2  The  bow  with  two  esses,  all  cleane  wrought. 


1610  Guillim  Heraldry  iv.  v.  (1611)  199  He  beareth  Gules, 
three  text  Esses  or.. by  the  name  of  Kekir-more.  1681 
Otway  Soldier's  Fort.  iv.  i,  Sir  Jol.  O  here  are  the  Esses ; 
let  me  consider  now— Sapho?  Cour.  No,  Sir.  Sir  Jot. 
Selinda?  Cojir.  Neither.  1865  Le  Fanu  Guy  Dev.  II. 
xvii.  179  There’s  an  ornament  of  scrowl-work  . .  shaped  like 
letter  esses.  1879  Miss  Jackson  Shropsh.  Word-bk.,  Es- 
hook,  a  hook  at  the  extremity  of  a  waggon -horse’s  traces, 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  S.  1884  Chesh.  Gloss.,  Es-link,  a 
small  piece  of  iron  shaped  like  a  letter  S,  used  for  mending 
a  broken  chain. 

Ess,  obs.  and  dial,  form  of  Ash  sbA  ashes. 

-ess,  suffix ],  forming  sbs.  denoting  female  per¬ 
sons  or  animals,  is  a.  Fr.  -esse Com.  Romanic 
-essa  late  L.  -issa,  a.  Gr.  -laaa  (: — ikya  :  cf.  the 

OE.  fem.  agent-suffix  -icge\ — igjdn-')  occurring  in 
class.  Gr.  only  in  fiaoiMooa  queen  (f.  fWiA-cib 
king),  but  after  the  analogy  of  this  employed  in 
several  late  formations,  as  (SaXaviaoa  bathing- 
woman,  TravSo/aaaa  female  innkeeper.  A  few  of 
these  (notably  Sia/covuraa,  L.  diaconissa  deaconess) 
were  adopted  into  late  L.  together  with  their  cor¬ 
relative  masculines,  and  many  new  derivatives  of 
the  same  pattern  were  formed  in  Latin,  whence 
they  descended  into  the  Romanic  langs. ;  e.g.  from 
abbatem  abbot,  was  formed  abbdtissa,  whence  Fr. 
abbesse  Abbess.  On  the  analogy  of  these  the 
suffix  became  in  Romanic  the  usual  means  of 
forming  feminine  derivatives  expressing  sex.  In  ME. 
many  words  in  -esse  were  adopted  from  Fr.,  as 
countess,  duchess,  hostess,  lioness,  mistress,  princess, 
and  several  which  were  formed  on  sbs.  in  -cor,  -ier 
(see  -er2),  as  +  devoureresse,  enchantress,  f  es- 
pyouresse,  sorceress.  In  imitation  of  these  the 
suffix  was  in  14th  c.  appended  to  Eng.  agent- 
nouns  in  -er,  as  in  Wyclif’s  dwelleresse,  sleeress 
(f.  sleer  =  Slayer),  and  to  other  native  words,  as 
in  goddess.  In  15th  c.  derivatives  in  -er  +  -ess 
gradually  superseded  the  older  Eng.  fem.  agent- 
nouns  in  -ster  (OE.  -estre),  which  no  longer  had 
an  exclusively  feminine  sense;  subsequently  the  sbs. 
in  -ster  (exc.  spinster)  came  to  be  regarded  as  pro¬ 
perly  masc.,  and  new  feminines  in  -ess  were  formed 
on  them,  as  seamstress,  songstress.  By  writers  of 
1 6th  and  succeeding  centuries  derivatives  in  -ess 
were  formed  very  freely ;  many  of  these  are  now 
obsolete  or  little  used,  the  tendency  of  mod.  usage 
being  to  treat  the  agent-nouns  in  -er,  and  the  sbs. 
indicating  profession  or  occupation,  as  of  common 
gender,  unless  there  be  some  special  reason  to 
the  contrary.  Of  the  words  of  Eng.  formation 
still  in  current  use,  examples  are  authoress,  giant¬ 
ess,  Jewess,  patroness,  poetess,  priestess,  quakeress, 
tailoress.  In  Eng.  the  suffix  is  not  used  to  form 
feminines  of  names  of  animals :  lioness,  tigress 
being  adoptions  from  Fr.  When  -ess  is  added  to 
a  sb.  in  -ter,  -tor,  the  vowel  before  the  r  is  usually 
elided,  as  in  actress,  doctress,  protectress,  •waitress ; 
the  derivatives  with  ending  -tress,  f.  L.  agent-nouns 
in  -tor,  have  in  most  cases  been  suggested  by,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  virtual  adaptations  of,  the  cor¬ 
responding  Fr.  words  in  -trice  L.  -trice/n.  The 
substitution  of  governess  (already  in  Caxton)  for 
the  earlier  governeresse  f.  governor  was  perh.  due 
to  false  analogy  with  pairs  of  words  like  adultcr-cr, 
-ess,  cater-er,  -ess,  sorcer-er,  -ess ;  in  conqueress, 
murderess,  adventuress  the  similar  phenomenon  is 
sufficiently  explained  by  phonetic  reasons.  The 
existence  of  such  words,  in  which  -ess  has  the 
appearance  of  being  added  directly  to  vbs.,  gave 
rise  in  the  1 7th.  c.  to  formations  like  confectioness, 
entertainess ,  instructess ;  but  none  of  these  obtained 
general  currency. 

-ess,  suffix 2,  ME.  -esse,  in  sbs.  a.  Fr.,  represents 

OF.  -esse,  -ece,  =  Pr.  -ezza,  -eza,  Sp.  -eza,  It. 
-ezza L.  -itia,  appended  to  adjs.  to  form  nouns 
of  quality ;  examples  are  duress,  +  humblesse, 
largess,  prowess,  t  richesse  (now  riches).  These 
words  have  been  imitated  in  the  pseudo-archaic 
idlesse,  but  otherwise  the  suffix  scarcely  occurs  as 
an  Eng.  formative. 

t  Essa-mplerie.  Obs.  [See  Ensamplary, 
Exemplary,  iA?.]  Example. 

1393  Gower  Con/.  III.  163  But  yet  men  sene  thessamplerie 
Of  Aristippe  is  well  received. 

Essart  (esaut),  sb.  [a.  OF.  essart:  see  Assart 
sbi\  =  Assart  sb.  1. 

1851  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Norm.  Eng.  (1864)  III.  258  The 
essarts  still  constitute  the  prominent  features  of  the  pleasant 
region.  1875  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  II.  36  note,  The  essarts 
and  purprestures  made  in  the  forests  of  Hampshire. 

Essart  (esaut),  v.  [a.  OF.  essart-er :  see  As¬ 
sart  v.]  trails.  =  Assart  v.  ;  also  absol. 

1721  Bailey,  Essart,  to  extirpate  or  clear  the  ground  of 
shrubs.  1839  Stonehouse  Axholme  10  The  process  of 
essarting.  1857  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Norm.  Sr  Eng.  II.  435 
The  Foret  de  Bichoul,  of  which  the  greater  portions  have 
long  since  been  essarted. 


Essay  (e’S et),  sb.  In  7  pi.  essaies,  -yes.  [a. 
OF.  essai,  essay :  see  Assay  jA  For  several  of 
the  senses  see  also  Say. 

In  1 8th  c.  the  accent,  was  sometimes  on  the  2nd  syll.] 

I.  The  action  or  process  of  trying  or  testing. 

1 1.  A  trial,  testing,  proof;  experiment ;  =  Assay 
sb.  1,3.  Obs. 

c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn .  cx,  Worse  essays  proved  thee  my  best 
of  love.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  vii.  §  7  Democritus  . . 
attributed  the  form  thereof  [of  the  ‘  frame  of  things  ’]  able 
to  maintain  itself  to  infinite  essaies  or  proofs  of  nature.  1631 
Heylin  St.  George  247,  I  will  make  bold  to  venture  on  it, 
by  way  of  tryall  and  essay.  1648  Eikon  Bas.  26  It  was  the 
first  overt  Essay  to  be  made,  how  patiently  I  could  bear  the 
loss  of  my  kingdoms.  1660  Sharrock  Vegetables  Ep.  Ded., 
You  were  pleased  to  judge  me  able,  and  . .  to  propose  . . 
that  I.  should  make  an  essay  of  that  ability.  1704  Addison 
Italy  (1733)  195  After  having  made  Essays  into  it,  as  they 
do  for  Coal  in  England.  1745  De  Foe'S  Eng.  Tradesman 
I.  xii.  98  He  has  made  an  essay  by  which  he  knows  what 
he  can,  and  cannot  do.  1812  J.  Henry  Camp .  agst.  Quebec 
28  From  the  essays  made,  it  seemed  to  me  that,  etc. 

J-  b.  spec.  The  trial  of  metals  ;  =  Assay  6.  Obs. 

1668  in  Phil.  Trans.  III.  821  The  Ore  being  ground  .. 
they  divide  it  in  several  heaps,  and  then  by  lesser  Essays, 
they  find  out  how  much  silver  is  contained  in  every  heap. 
1731-6  in  Bailey  (folio). 

t  2.  A  trial  specimen,  a  sample,  an  example ;  a 
rehearsal.  Cf.  Assay  17.  Obs. 

1614  Selden  Titles  Hon.  22  An  essay  also  of  that  age’s 
vnhappie  affectation  of  Greek  patch.  1656  Blount  Glossogr. , 
Essay ,  a  flourish  or  preamble.  1659  Hammond  On  Ps.  cvi. 
16-18  Paraphr.  532  Two  terrible  essayes  of  God's  wrath 
were  here  shewed,  a  1674  Clarendon  Hist.  Rcb.  (1704)  III. 
xv.  498  A  small  essay  of  my  zeal  for  . .  your  Majesty.  1684 
T.  Burnet  Th.  Earth  II.  55  These  are  lesser  essays  or 
preludes  to  the  general  fire.  1734  tr.  Rollin' s  Anc.  Hist. 
(1827)  VII.  xvi.  §  9.  no  Gave  an  essay  in  this  first  action 
of  what  might  be  expected  one  day  from  his  valour  and 
bravery. 

+  3.  Venery.  a  =  Assay  9.  In  phrase  To  take 
essay,  b.  concr.  The  part  of  a  deer  in  which  trial 
was  made  of  the  ‘  grease  ’ ;  the  breast  or  brisket. 

1611  Cotgr.,  E'oulz  . .  cut  out  from  betweene  the  necke, 
and  the  essay  of  a  Deere.  1658  Phillips  s.v.  Essay ,  The 
Essay  of  a  Deer  is  the  breast  or  brisket.. in  French  la 
hampe.  1694  Acct.  Denmark  in  1692  (ed.  3)  160  One  that 
is  likeliest  to  give  a  good  Gratuity  to  the  Huntsman,  is 
invited  to  take  Essay. 

f  4.  A  taste,  or  first  taste,  of  food  or  drink  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  great  personage;  =  Assay  12.  Obs. 
exc.  Hist. 

1598  in  Florio  s.v.  Fare  la  credenza.  1632  in  Cotgr. 
1682  G.  Rose  Instr.  Officers  of  the  Mouth  16  The  Master 
Cook  is  desired  not  to  forget  his  Larding-pricks,  nor  the 
Master-Butler  his  Essay.  Ibid.  94  Let  him  [the  Royal  Butler] 
bring  in  his  Wine,  present  his  Bason  and  Ewer  to  wash,  take 
his  Essay  both  of  Wine  and  Water.  1708  J.  Chamberlayne 
St.  Gt.  Brit.  1.  iii.  iii.  (1741)  168  A  Viscount  may  have  a 
Cover  of  Essay  holden  under  his  Cup,  while  he  drinks,  but 
no  Essay  taken  as  Dukes,  Marquises  and  Earls  may  have. 

II.  A  trying  to  do  something. 

5.  An  attempt,  endeavour.  Const,  after ,  at, 
f  of,  on,  towards ,  and  to  with  inf. 

1598  Yong  Diana  77  They  were  all  but  papers  of  essaies 
Of  that,  a  1652  J.  Smith  Set.  Disc.  vii.  (1821)  364  Lan¬ 
guishing  creatures  . .  we  are,  in  our  essays  after  heaven. 
1682  Dryden  Satyr  3  Whose  first  Essay  was  in  a  Tyrants 
praise.  1738  Col.  Rec.  Penn.  IV.  316  Essays. .  to  encourage 
the  raising  some  of  these  Commodities.  1762  J.  Brown 
Poetry  <$-  Mus.  (1763)  74  The  first  rude  Essays  towards  an 
expressive  Melody  in  barbarous  Countries.  1778  Sir  J. 
Reynolds  Disc.  viii.  (1876)  447  An  artist,  in  his  first  essay 
of  imitating  nature.  1820  W.  Irving  Sketch  Bk.  II.  325 
Our  first  essay  was  along  a  mountain  brook.  1853  C. 
Bronte  Villette  viii,  Is  this,  your  first  essay  at  teaching? 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xxvii.  206  Making  a  preliminary 
essay  upon  the  glacier.  1865  Livingstone  Zavibesi  Introd., 
I  am  now  in  this  my  second  essay  at  authorship. 

b.  concr.  The  result  of  an  attempt.  7ionce-use. 

1697  Dryden  Virg.  Past.  vii.  42  These  Branches  of  a 
Stag,  this  tusky  Boar  (The  first  essay  of  Arms  untry’d  before). 

+  6.  A  hostile  attempt.  Obs. 

c  1640  J.  Smyth  Lives  Berkeleys  (1883)  I.  229  The  King 
at  Canterbury  grants  him  a  generall  protection  from  all 
Essayes  for  a  year  following. 

+  7.  A  first  tentative  effort  in  learning  or  prac¬ 
tice  ;  «  Assay  16.  Obs. 

1656  Cowley  Pindar.  Odes  Pref.,  This  Essay  is  but  to 
try  how  it  [Pindar’s  Poetry]  will  look  in  an  English  Habit. 
1663  J.  Spencer  Prodigies  Pref.  B.,  Admiration  is  . .  an 
Essay  to  knowledge.  1665-9  Boyle  Disc.  Occas.  Medit. 
Wks.  1772  II.  356  The  green  and  immature  essays  of 
early  Writers.  1700  Dryden  /''aides  11773)  Pref.,  The  first 
of  Homer’s  Iliads  (which  I  intended  as  an  Essay  to  the 
whole  work).  1723  Sheffield  (Dk._  Buckhm.)  Wks  .  (  1753) 
I.  64  My  hand  is  yet  untaught  to  write  to  men  ;  This  is  th’ 
essay  of  my  unpractis’d  pen.  1734  tr.  Rollin' s  Anc.  Hist. 
(1827)  I.  377  These  were  considered  only  as  essays  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  great  design. 

b.  A  rough  copy ;  a  first  draft. 

1656  J.  Harrington  Oceana  (17001  174  The  List  . .  en¬ 
ter’d  in  the  Parish  Book,  and  diligently  preserv'd  as  a 
Record,  call’d  the  first  Essay.  1793  Gouv.  Morris  in  Sparks 
Life  fr  Writ.  (1832)  I.  417,  I  have  made  an  essay  of  a  letter. 

8.  A  composition  of  moderate  length  on  any  par¬ 
ticular  subject,  or  branch  of  a  subject ;  originally 
implying  want  of  finish,  ‘  an  irregular  undigested 
piece  ’  (J.),  but  now  said  of  a  composition  more  or 
less  elaborate  in  style,  though  limited  in  range. 

The  use  in  this  sense  is  app.  taken  from  Montaigne,  whose 
Essais  were  first  published  in  1580. 
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*597  Bacon  ( title )  Essayes.  1607-12  —  Essays ,  Ded. 
Prince  Henry  (Arb.)  158  For  Senacaes  Epistles  ..  are  but 
Essaies — that  is  dispersed  Meditations  . .  Essaies.  The 
word  is  late,  but  the  thing  is  auncient.  1665  Glanvill^SVc/j. 
Sci.  Addr.  16  No  higher  title,  then  that  of  an  essay,  or  im¬ 
perfect  offer  at  a  Subject,  c  1700  Poem  to  Roscommon  (J.), 
Vet  modestly  he  does  his  work  survey,  And  calls  his  finish’d 
poem  an  essay.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  476  r  1  The  Wild¬ 
ness  of  those  Compositions  which  go  by  the  Names  of 
Essays.  1764  Reid  Inquiry  Ded.,  This  leaves  me  no  room 
to  doubt  of  your  favourable  acceptance  of  this  essay.  1782 
V.  Knox  Ess,  (1819)  I.  i.  1  Essays  ..  may  now  convey  the 
idea  of  regular  treatises.  1843  Macaulay  (title)  Critical 
and  Historical  Essays.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  11.  i,  She 
could  write  a  little  essay  on  any  subject. 

III.  9.  Phrase,  In  all  essays :  tinder  all  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Obs.  Cf.  Assay  21,  22. 

1669  Sturmy  Mariner’s  Mag-.  20  And  so  likewise  I  have 
shown  you  thus  much  of  the  Practick  part  of  Navigation,  in 
which  you  may  perceive  that  I  have  wrought  the  Ship  in  all 
Essays,  in  Words  and  proper  Sea-Phrases;  and  if  I  was  at 
Sea,  I  should  perform  it  both  in  Word  and  Deed. 

10.  attrib.  and  Comb .,  as  essay-weaver,  -writer ; 
also  essay-hatch  (see  quot.) ;  essay -scale,  a 
test-scale. 

1721-1800  Bailey,  *  Essay  Hatch ,  [among  Miners]  a  Term 
for  a  little  Trench  or  Hole  which  they  dig  to  search  for  Oar. 
1684  R.  Waller  Nat.  E.vpcr.  149  Putting  in  the  ^Essay- 
Scales  two  Steel  Wires  of  equal  Weight.  1884  Punch  16 
Feb.  84/1  And  twaddling  *essay-weavers,  mild  boilers-down 
of  Lamb  1  1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  (1737)  III.  97  We  ’‘'essay- 
writers  are  of  the  small-craft,  or  galley-kind.  1851  Helps 
Friends  in  C.  I.  29  The  fault  into  which  you  essay- writers 
generally  fall. 

Essay  (est71*),  v.  [refashioned  form  of  Assay, 
after  Fr.  essay er:  see  Assay.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  to  the  proof,  try  (a  person  or 
thing)  ;  to  test  the  nature,  excellence,  fitness,  etc. 
of;  =  Assay  v.  i.  Also  to  practise  (an  art,  etc.) 
by  way  of  trial ;  =  Assay  8. 

1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  G  ij  b,  I  wold  also  ye  knew 
the  tale  of  the  Squyer  whiche  essayed  his  wyf.  1593  Prodi¬ 
gal  Son  1.  92  It  is  a  fine  thing  for  a  young  man  who  goes  to 
essay  the  world,  to  travel  and  see  much.  1738  Glover 
Leonidas  11.  436  None  more  willing  to  essay  thy  force. 
a  1744  Pope  Epistle  v,  She  . .  No  arts  essay’d,  but  not  to  be 
admir’d.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  109  A  youth  whose 
great  powers,  first  essayed  in  this  conflict,  etc.  1856  Mrs. 
Stowe  Dred  II.  xxxiii.  326  The  last  boat  was  essayed. 

+  b.  with  object  clause.  Obs. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  376/4  Willyam  . .  wold  preue  and 
essaye  yf  there  were  ony  elacion  . .  in  his  corage.  1684  R. 
Berkeley  in  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  III.  273  It  would  be  soon 
essayed  with  Mr.  Boyle’s  pump,  whether  or  no  it  may  give 
such  a  vacuum  as  to  preserve  fruit. 

+  2.  To  test  the  composition  of  (an  ore,  metal, 
salt,  etc.)  by  chemical  means  ;  =  Assay  4.  Obs. 

1691  Locke  Lower.  Interest  Wks.  1727  II.  94  Whether. . 
Goldsmiths  . .  will  not  take  what  is  by  the  free  Labour  of 
the  Mint  ready  essay’d  and  adjusted  to  their  use.  a  1704 
—  (J. ),  The  standard  in  our  mint  being  now  settled,  the 
rules  and  methods  of  essaying  suited  to  it  should  remain 
un variable.  1739  Joe  Miller's  Jests  No.  207  The  seven 
Golden  Candlesticks  were  sent  to  be  essay’d  in  the  Tower. 
1816  Accum  Chem.  Tests  (1818)  93  The  salt  to  be  essayed  is 
covered  with  sulphuric  acid. 

+  3.  To  try  by  tasting;  =  Assay  5.  Obs. 

1598  Youg  Diana  164  If  wormewood  in  his  drinke  he  hath 
essaied. 

4.  To  attempt;  to  try  to  do,  effect,  accomplish, 
or  make  (anything  difficult) ;  =  Assay  16. 

1641  R.  Brooke  Eng.  Episc.  11.  vi.  97  In  our  Gracious 
Kings  Reigne,  they  have ..  essay’d  many  Soule-Schismes. 
a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1662)  I.  129  He  also,  .directed  the 
standers  byto  fetch  him  a  great  hollow-stone  for  a  font,  which 
sundry  of  his  father’s  servants  essayed  in  vain.  1 712  Black- 
more  Creation  1.  14  While  I  this  unexampled  Task  essay. 
1805  Wordsw.  Waggoner  1.  99  And  now  the  conqueror  essays 
The  long  ascent  of  Dunmail-raise.  1876  Lowell  Among 
my  Bks.  Ser.  11.  (1873)  257  His  method  leads  to  most  un¬ 
happy  results  when  essayed  by  men  to  whom  nature  has 
denied  a  sense  of  what  the  picturesque  really  is.  1882  A. 
W.  Ward  Dickens  vii.  213  He  never  even  essayed  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  artist  devoted  to  art  for  her  own  sake. 

+  b.  To  attempt  to  show  or  prove.  Obs. 

1656  [J.  Serjeant]  tr.  White's  Pcripat.  Instit.  337  (title) 
A  Theologicall  Appendix  . .  Wherein  ’tis  essay’d  how  sub¬ 
servient  Philosophy  is  to  Divinity.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk 
<5*  Selv.  194.  The  worthy  Doctor  More  has  suprizingly 
essay'd  the  infinity  or  boundless  manifoldness  of  worlds 
from  the  Head  of  lightsomness. 

5.  with  inf.  To  set  oneself,  undertake,  try  (to  do 
something).  Also  absol.  ;  =  AsS/YY  17. 

c  1530  Hickscorner  in  Hazl.  Dodslcy  I.  181  Therefore  in 
thy  conceit  essay  To  axe  God  mercy.  1641  Milton  Ch. 
Go7't.  Wks.  1738  I.  40  This  I  shall  essay  to  prove,  can  be  no 
other  than  that  of  Presbyters  and  Deacons,  a  1762  Lady 
M.  W.  Montague  Lett.  I.  xxxvii.  143  Apelles  is  said  to 
have  essayed,  by  a  collection  of  the  most  exact  features,  to 
form  a  perfect  face.  1781  Cowpek  Table  Talk  182  Not 
Brindley  nor  Bridgewater  would  essay,  To  turn  the  course 
of  Helicon  that  way.  1820  Scott  Monast.  vii,  I  will  essay, 
reverend  Father.  1879  M.  Arnold  Ess.,  Fr.  Crit.  on  Goethe 
276  So  dense  is  the  cloud  of  error  here  that  the  lover  of 
truth  will  hardly  even  essay  to  dissipate  it. 

G.  intr.  To  make  an  attempt. 

1715  M.  Davies  Ath.  Brit.  I.  233  Doctor  Bray  has  lately 
essay’d  with  a  large  scope  towards  a  more  Comprehensive 
Martyrologe. 

Essayal  (es^-al).  [f.  prec. +  -al.]  Attempt, 
trial. 

*837  Hew  Monthly  Mag.  LI.  186,  I  knew  them  [the  roads] 
and  could  make  essayal -of  at  least  one  of  them. 


Essayer  (cs?i^.i).  [f.  Essay  v.  +  -er.] 

1.  In  various  senses  of  the  vb.  ;  =  Assayer  i,  2,  3. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Credent ier,  a  Princes  Taster,  Essayer,  Cup¬ 
bearer.  1663  Blair  Autobiog.  iii.  (1848)57  The  long-rested 
land  yielded  such  plentiful  harvests  that  many  followed  the 
first  essayers.  1870  J.  Roskell  in  Eng.  Mech.  18  Mar. 
647/2  The  centre,  which  the  essayer  calls  the  eye. 

t  2.  One  who  ‘  essays ’  a  certain  form  of  com¬ 
position,  or  attempts  to  treat  a  certain  subject  ; 
in  laler  use  =  Essayist.  Obs. 

1664  H.  More  Mysi .  Iniq.  353  As  a  late  Essayer  upon  the 
Apocalyps  imagines.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  68  P  2  He 
[Tully]  hath  been  followed  by  all  the  Essayers  upon  Friend¬ 
ship,  that  have  written  since  his  time.  1711  Dennis  Rejl.  on 
Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism ,  He  was,  like  this  Essayer,  a  very 
indifferent  poet.  1712  Hughes  Sped.  No.  525  P  3  The 
Essayers  in  Lampoon  and  Satyr. 

Essayette  (es^e-t).  [f.  Essay  sb.  +  -ette.]  A 
short  essay. 

1877  C.  Gibbon  in  Casqnet  Lit.  I.  182/1  We  take  the 
following  essayette.  1886  Tufper  My  Life  as  Author  160 
The  book  includes  a  hundred  and  thirty  original  fables, 
essayettes,  anecdotes,  tirades,  songs,  and  musings.  1890 
Glasgcnu  Herald  26  May  7/2  The  eight  or  nine  pages  of  Mr. 
Armstrong’s  interesting  essayette. 

E-ssayfy,  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -fy.]  intr.  To  write 
essays. 

1813  J-  Gilchrist  Labyrinth  Demol.  ii,  I  am  essayfying 
or  speechifying,  .instead  of  prefacing. 

Essayieal  (es^'ikal),  a.  Also  essaical.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ic  +  -AL.]  Of  the  nature  of  an  essay. 

1860  Dickens  Lett.  25  Sept.,  Remarks,  .a  little  too  essayi- 
cal  for  this  purpose.  1875  F.  Arnold  Our  Bps.  4  Deans  I. 
21  The  idea  was  that  a  sermon  should  be  made  brief,  dry, 
essaical,  moral  or  mystical. 

Essaying  (es^ifiij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Essay  v.+ 

— 1  n g  "i . ]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Essay  ;  also  concr. 

Also  ( nonce-use )  the  writing  essays. 

1861  in  Macm.  Mag.  IV.  43  It  might  have  been  much 
better. .  if  they  had  left  essaying  and  reviewing  alone.  1869 
Spectator  1  May  539/1  To. .  watch  the  reception  given  to  his 
essayings  without  throwing  his  own  shadow  on  the  page. 
1882  Spectator  No.  2804  They  are  the  presomnial  essayings 
of  a  man  who  has  to  be  up  by  times  in  the  morning. 

Essaying,  ppl.  a.  [f.  Essay  v.  +  -ing2.] 
That  essays  or  attempts. 

1715-25  Pope  Odyss.  xxi.  445  From  his  essaying  hand  the 
string  let  fly. 

Essayish  (e‘s^|ij),  a.  [f.  Essay  sb.  +  -ish.] 
Of  the  nature  of  an  essay. 

1863  Paton  Wilson  the  Ornithologist  9  It  is  a  fair  speci¬ 
men  of  that  essayish  style  of  letter  writing  which  character¬ 
ised  the  epistles  of  Burns. 

Essayism  (e’s^iiz’m).  [f.  as  prec.  -f  -ism.] 
a.  The  practice  of  writing  essays,  b.  The  quality 
that  constitutes  an  1  essay’. 

1821  New  Monthly  Mag.  II.  301  Cant  is  the  epidemic  of 
periodical  essayism.  1822  Ibid .  V.  141  My  talents,  .were. . 
frittered  in  periodical  writing  and  common-place  essayism. 
1887  Sat.  Rev.  24  Sept.  412  That  mysterious  literary  essence 
known  as  essayism  which  pervades  all  literature. 

U  About  1 86 2  occas.  used  for:  The  theological 
doctrines  taught  in  the  book  called  Essays  and 
Reviews . 

1862  Lit.  Churchm.  VIII.  4/1  A  medium  between  Essayism 
and  Evangelicism.  Ibid.  458/1  If  Essayism  has  been  effec¬ 
tually  rebuked. 

Essayist  (e-s^bist).  [f.  Essay  sb.  and  v .  + 

-1ST.] 

1.  One  who  essays,  one  who  makes  trials  or 
experiments.  Const,  of.  Now  rare. 

1736  in  Bailey.  1794  Burke  tr.  Pref.  Brissot's  Address 
Wks.  VII.  313  All  the  essayists  and  novices  of  revolution  in 
1789,  that  could  be  found,  were  promiscuously  put  to  death. 
1815  W.  H.  Ireland  Scribbleomania  80  The  panegyric  may 
prompt  such  unfortunate  essayists  to  consult  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  personage  so  extolled.  1868  Mrs.  H.  Wood 
Red  Court  Farm  ix,  The  mistakes  made  by  both  essayists 
kept  the  platform  in  a  roar. 

2.  A  writer  of  essays. 

1609  B.  Jonson  Sil.  Worn.  11.  iii,  Meere  Essaists  !  a  few 
loose  sentences,  and  that’s  all.  a  1774  Goldsm.  Reverie 
(R.),  I  am  not  to  have  admittance  as  an  essayist.  1791 
Boswell  Johnsons  1831)  I.  211  A  cessation,  .of  any  exertion 
of  his  talents  as  an  essayist.  1829  Macaulay  Misc,  Writ. 
(i860)  I.  311  The  conclusion  at  which  the  essayist  arrives. 
1884  J.  W.  Ebsworth  in  Roxb.  Bal.  11.  Pref.  p.  viii,  He  was 
a  brilliant  historical  Essayist. 

Essayistical  (es<s’|i-stikal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic  + 
-al.]  Resembling  the  work  of  an  essayist. 

1863  Scotsman  7  May,  The  Victoria  Magazine,  .a  story¬ 
telling,  essayistical.  .miscellany. 

Essaykin  (e-sir'kin).  nonce-ivd.  [f.  Essay  sb.  + 
-kin.]  A  little  essay. 

i860  Thackeray  Round.  Papers  134  In  these  humble 
essaykins  I  have  taken  leave  to  egotize. 

Essaylet  (e-snilet).  [f.  as  prec.  + -let.]  =  prec. 

1872  Temple  Bar  July  550  Literary  sandwiches,  tales, 
sketches  and  essaylets.  1874  Hells  Soc.  Press,  xii.  (1875) 
153  The  essaylet,  if  I  may  so  coin  a  word.  1886  Jrnl.  Edu¬ 
cation  1  Sept.  378  This  is  a  book  of  miscellaneous  essaylets. 

Esseheker,  obs.  form  of  Exchequer. 

II  Esse  (e-s»).  [L.  isse  to  be,  inf.  of  sum,  but 

used  by  the  schoolmen  as  a  sb.] 

1.  In  med.L.  phrase  in  esse ,  in  actual  existence ; 
opposed  to  in  posse,  in  potentiality. 

1592  Nobody  ty  Some-b.  1299  Like  a  king  in  Esse . .  this 
night, Lets  make  a  hostile  uprore  in  the  Court.  1597  Howson 
Strut.  31  Our  spirituall  preferments  in  esse  and  in  posse. 


1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  169  Some  one,  that  may  by 
common  possibility. -be  in  esse  at  or  before  the  particular 
estate  determines.  1818  Cruise  Digest  VI.  19  All  natural 
persons  who  are  in  esse  at  the  time  when  a  will  is  made. 

f  2.  Essence,  essential  nature.  Obs. 

1642  Sir  E.  Dering  Sp.  on  Relig.  14  Dec.  v.  16  The  very 
esse  of  every  Synod  doth  subsist  in  a  double  foundation. 
1736  Bailey,  Esse  [in  the  school  philosophy]  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  with  essence  ;  principally  for  that  which  is 
actual,  or  actually  existing. 

Esse,  obs.  var.  Ask  v.,  Ease  sb. ;  also  of  is :  see 
He  v. 

f  Essed,  essede.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  essed-um  (a 
Gaulish  word).]  A  kind  of  war-chariot  used  by 
the  Gauls. 

1656-81  in  Blount  Glossogr. ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  Essedary.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  essedarius,  f.  essedum  : 
see  prec.  and  -ary.]  A  fighter  in  a  (Gaulish)  war- 
chariot. 

a  1470  Tiptoft  Caesar  iv.  (1530)  4  Theyr  essedaryes.  .be 
men  of  armys  fighting  tippon  charyotts.  1656-81  in  Blount 
Glossogr.  1775  in  Ash. 

t  Essee.  Obs.  Also  4  Essey,  7  Hessee,  4-6 pi. 
Esseis.  [ad.  L.  Essse-i  pi.,  Gr.  ’Eaaai-01.  (The  pi. 
Esseis  is  app.  formed  on  L.  pi.  Essiei  taken  as  a 
sing. ;  Wyclif’s  Essey  is  prob.  the  L.  plural  misspelt. 
Cf.  Epicuree.]  =  Essene. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  2  Pharisees,  Saduces,  and 
Esseis.  —  Scl.  IVhs.  II.  36  Essey,  Saducey,  and  Pharisey, 
a  1570  Becon  Christ’s  Chrou.  (18441  546,  The  Essees  ..  not 
altogether  unlike  to  monks  in  life.  1607  T.  Rogers  39  Art. 
(1854I  353  Of  another  mind  were  the  Esseis.  1613  Purchas 
Pilgr.,  (1617)  147  Essees,  Essens,  or  Hessees. 

t  Essefirme.  Obs.  rare.  [?  some  compound  of 
-ess,  name  of  the  letter  S.] 

x6oo Queen' s  Wardrobe  in  Nichols  Progr.  Q.  Elis.  III.  510 
The  sleeves,  .garnished  with  a  lace  of  yenice  silver,  like 
essifirmes.  Ibid.  511  Brodered  upon  with  essefirmes  and 
other  knotts  of  seede  pearle. 

t  E'SSel.  Obs.  rare—1,  [a.  OF.  aissel,  essel  (now 
essieii) L.  axiculus,  dim.  of  axis  axle-tree.]  A 
beam  or  bar  of  wood  or  iron. 

c  1205  Lay.  18992  Vndo  pis  3tet  essel;  fie  eorl  is  icumen 
here. 

4  E  ssell.  Obs.  Also  6  esele.  [ad.  med.L. 
csitla. ]  A  sort  of  spurge. 

[14.  .Alphita  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  60  Esula  quedam  species est 
titimalli,  gallice  yesele.]  1527  L.  Andrew  Brnnswyke’ s 
Distyl.  Waters  41  iij,  Esula,  essell.  1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest 
41  b,  Esele  of  some  is  taken  for  Eiebright ;  this  hath  his  leafe 
verie  thinne  and  plaine. 

Essence  (e*sens),  sb.  Also  4  in  med.Lat.  form 
essencia,  6  assence.  [a.  Fr.  essence,  ad.  L.  essen¬ 
tia,  f.  *cssent-em,  fictitious  pr.  pple.  of  esse  to  be, 
in  imitation  of  Gr.  ovoia  being,  f.  ovt-,  stem  of 
pr.  pple.  of  elvai  to  be.  Cf.  Pr.  essentia,  Sp. 
esencia,  It.  essenza.] 

+ 1.  Being,  existence,  viewed  as  a  fact  or  as  a 
property  possessed  by  something.  Obs. 

1576  Fleming  Panop.  Ep.  284  Nature  hath  not  given 
unto  men  their  essence  and  being,  to  be.  .in  idlenesse.  .but 
.  .still  to  bee  doinge.  1579  Lyly  Euphncs  (Arb.)  166  How 
canst  thou  abide  his  presence,  that  beleevedst  not  his  es¬ 
sence?  1605  Sylvester  Dn  Bart  as  1.  i.  Argt.  (1605-7)  I.  1 
World  not  eternall.  .But  of  meere  Nothing  God  it  Essence 
gaue.  1622  Fletcher  Sp.  Curate  iv.  iv,  I  would  resign  my 
Essence,  that  he  were  As  happy  as  my  Love  cou’d  fashion 
him.  a  1688  Cudwokth  Immut .  Moi\  (1731)  2  None  of 
these  things  have  in  Nature  any  Essence  of  their  own. 

H  b.  The  kind  of  being  distinctive  of  animals ; 
animal  life.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1633  Earl  Manch.  Al  Mondo  (1636)  35  Of  creatures,  the 
lowest  ranke  have  no  life,  the  next  no  essence,  the  third  no 
reason ;  none  but  man  hath  grace. 

2.  concr.  Something  that  is ;  an  existence,  en¬ 
tity.  Now  restricted  to  spiritual  or  immaterial 
entities. 

1587  Golding  De  Mornay  iv.  43  Man  is  an  essence  sub- 
iect  to  time,  place  and  accidents.  1602  Marston  Antonio's 
Rev.  iv.  i.  There  is  no  essence  mortal,  T’hat  I  can  envie, 
but  a  plumpe  cheekt  foole.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  iv.  i.  16  Her 
honor  is  an  Essence  that’s  not  seene.  1643  Sir  T.  Browne 
Relig.  Med.  1.  §  31  Those  noble  essences  in  heaven  beare  a 
friendly  regard  unto  their  fellow  nature  on  earth.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  i.  138  All  this  mighty  Host  In  horrible  de¬ 
struction  laid  thus  low,  As  far  as  Gods  and  Heav’nly  Es¬ 
sences  Can  Perish.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  ix.  2303  Through 
radiant  ranks  of  essences  unknown.  1796  Burke  Regie. 
Peace  i.  Wks.  VIII.  79  Commonwealths  are  not  physical 
but  moral  essences.  1824  W.  Irving  T.  Trav.  I.  72  Fan¬ 
ciful  speculations  on  spiritual  essences.  1833  Tennyson 
Poems  77  All  nature  widens  upward  :  evermore  The  simpler 
essence  lower  lies.  1836  Emerson  Nature,  Spirit  Wks. 
(Bohn)  II.  166  Of  that  ineffable  essence  which  we  call  Spirit, 
.he  that  thinks  most  will  say  least.  1847  J.  Wilson  Chr. 
North  (1857)  I.  257  The  immortal  essence  enshrined  within. 

fb.  *  Species  of  existent  being’  (J.)  ;  an  ele¬ 
ment.  Chiefly  in  phrase,  fifth  essence ,  transl.  of 
L.  quinta  essentia  :  see  Quintessence. 

The  ‘fifth  essence  ’  was  a  supposed  substance  distinct  from 
the  recognized  four  elements.  What  this  fifth  essence  was, 
and  where  existing,  was  much  disputed.  Originally,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  material  of  the  starry  heaven,  as 
conceived  by  those  who  hesitated  to  identify  it  with  ‘fire’. 
Among  the  alchemists,  it  was  usually  supposed  to  be  latent 
in  all  bodies,  and  to  be  capable  of  being  extracted  from 
them  by  distillation  or  Some  more  recondite  process ;  many 
thought  that  alcohol  was  one  of  its  forms.  Others  regarded 
the  discovery  of  the  ‘  fifth  essence  ’  as  one  of  the  unrealized 
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aims  of  science,  and  attributed  to  the  hypothetical  substance 
all  sorts  of  miracle-working  properties.  Hence  fifth  essence 
or  quintessence  was  used  loosely  in  the  various  senses 
*  highly  refined  extract  or  essence  ’  and  ‘  universal  remedy  \ 

1582  Hester  tr.  Phio ravan its  Secretes  hi.  liv,  The 
Quintaessence  . .  is  an  essence  aboue  the  fower  elements. 
a  1626  Bacon  (J.\  Here  be  four  of  you,  as  differing  as  the 
four  elements,  .as  for  Eupolis.  .he  may  be  the  fifth  essence. 
1662  R.  Mathew  Uni.  Alch.  20  An  Universal  Medicine,  or 
fifth  Essence.  1817  Byron  Manfred  1.  i,  Ye,  who  do  com¬ 
pass  earth  about,  and  dwell  In  subtler  essence.  1837  Whe- 
well  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  (1857)  L  41  There  is  some  essence  of 
body,  different  from  those  of  the  four  elements. 

C.  ‘  Constituent  substance  *  (J.). 

1398  Trevisa  Barth  De  P.  R.  11.  ii.  (1495)  28  The  essencia 
of  angels  is  symple  and  vnmateryal,  pure,  dystyngt  and  dis¬ 
crete.  1599  Davies  Nosce  Teipsum  10  The  Elements  con¬ 
spire,  And  to  her  [soul’s]  Essence  each  doth  give  a  part. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  425  Spirits  . .  Can  either  Sex  assume, 
or  both  ;  so  soft  And  uncompounded  is  their  Essence  pure. 
1801  Southey  Thalaba  in.  i,  Those  Beings  Through  whose 
pure  essence  as  through  empty  air  The  unaided  eye  would 
pass. 

+  3.  Specific  being,  manner  of  existing,  c  what 
a  thing  is  ’ ;  nature,  character.  Obs. 

c  1532  Dewes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  920  Thre  thynges 
dothe  cause  the  essence  of  whythnesse.  1588  Greene  Pan- 
dosto  (1843)  20  The  god  Apollo,  who  by  his  devine  essence 
knew  al  secrets.  1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  11.  ii.  120  Man 
. .  Most  ignorant  of  what  he’s  most  assured,  His  glassy 
essence ..  Plays  such  fantastic  tricks,  etc.  1620  Melton 
Astrolog.  37  By  the  fourth  House,  you  will  iudge  of  the 
essence  of  the  Child  that  is  borne,  how  long  it  shall  liue, 
and  how  well.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  (1631)  §  287  Eccho.  .is  a 
gTeat  Argument  of  the  Spirituall  Essence  of  Sounds.  1664 
Power  Exp.  Philos,  in.  184  The  numerous  Rabble  that 
seem  to  have  the  Signatures  of  Man  in  their  faces  . .  have 
nothing  of  the  nobler  part  that  should  denominate  their 
Essences. 

+  b.  By  essence  in  Path. :  idiopathically  ;  cf. 
Essential  i  d.  Opposed  to  by  sympathy.  Ohs. 

1656  Ridgley  Pract .  Physick  74  The  part  that  principally 
offends  must  be  cured.  If  it  be  by  essence,  opening  a  Vein 
is  good.  Ibid.  185  It  [head-ach]  is  either  by  essence  or  by 
sympathy  with  the  stomach,  etc. 

4.  *  Substance 9  in  the  metaphysical  sense;  the 
reality  underlying  phenomena ;  absolute  being. 

1646  SirT.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  x.  38  The  substruction  of 
that  essence,  which  substantially  supporteth  them.  1871 
R.  H.  Hutton  Ess.  II.  188  But  belief  in  a  universal  essence 
gave  no  solidity  to  the  order  of  the  world. 

b.  Theol.  A  synonym  of  1  substance  as  de¬ 
noting  that  in  respect  of  which  the  three  persons 
in  the  Trinity  are  one. 

The  L.  essentia  literally  renders  Gr.  ovaia,  the  technical 
word  in  this  sense.  The  alternative  rendering,  substantia , 
substance,  corresponds  literally  to  Gr.  {moo-rao-t,?,  which 
however  in  theological  use  meant  not  ‘  substance  ’  but 
‘  person  \ 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  1.  (1495)  6  Thise  thre 
persones  be  not  thre  goddes,  but  one  very  god,  one  essence 
or  one  beyng.  1481  Caxton  Myrr.  in.  xii.  160  [Plato  and 
Aristotle]  fonde  by  their  wysedom  and  connyng  thre  per¬ 
sones  in  one  essence.  1538  Bale  Thre  Lawes  37  All-one 
with  the  sonne,  and  holy  ghost  in  essence.  1552  Lyndesay 
Monarche  iv.  6146  Augustyne  sayis,  he  had  leuer  tak  on 
hand  To  be  in  Hell,  he  seyng  the  assence  Off  God,  nor  be 
in  Heuin,  but  his  presence. 

5.  That  by  which  anything  subsists  ;  foundation 
of  being. 

c 1585  A  ttsw.  to  Cartwright  35  Christ  being  the  essence 
and  life  of  the  Church.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  in.  i.  182 
Shee  [Siluia]  is  my  essence,  and  I  leaue  to  be  ;  If  I  be  not 
by  her  faire  influence  Foster’d.  1793  Holcroft  Lavaters 
Physiogn.  iii.  25  There  is  a  tranquil  strength  the  essence  of 
which  is  immobility.  1841  Myers  Cath.  Th.  hi.  §  6.  20 
Of  Him  who  was  The  Truth — its  author  and  its  essence.  1884 
H.  Jennings  Phallicism  iv.  41  The  Hindoos  holding  Fire 
to  be  the  essence  of  all  active  power  in  nature. 

t  6.  Essentiality,  importance.  Cf.  OF.  de  grant 
essence  (Godef.). 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  xv.  §  1  A  matter  of  great  use 
and  Essence  in  studying.  1652  Shirley  Brothers  iv.  46 
Ther’s  something  Of  Essence  to  my  life,  exacts  my  care. 

7.  That  which  constitutes  the  being  of  a  thing  ; 
that  ‘  by  which  it  is  what  it  is’.  In  two  different 
applications  (distinguished  by  Locke  as  nominal 
essence  and  real  essence  respectively)  : 

a.  of  a  conceptual  entity :  The  totality  of  the 
properties,  constituent  elements,  etc.,  without  which 
it  would  cease  to  be  the  same  thing;  the  indis¬ 
pensable  and  necessary  attributes  of  a  thing  as 
opposed  to  those  which  it  may  have  or  not.  Also, 
in  narrower  sense,  those  among  the  indispensable 
attributes  which  involve  all  the  rest  by  logical 
consequence,  and  are  sufficient  for  a  valid  defini¬ 
tion  ;  the  1  connotation  of  the  class-name’. 

a  1600  Hooker  (J.),  Those  things,  which  supematurally 
appertain  to  the  very  essence  of  Christianity.  1610  Bp. 
Hall  Apol.  Braivnists  20  [It]  will  proue  but  an  appendance 
of  an  externall  forme,  no  part  of  the  essence  of  a  true 
Church.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  n.  xxxii,  The  Essence 
of  a  Triangle,  lies  in  a  very  little  compass  . .  three  Lines 
meeting  at  three  Angles,  make  up  that  Essence.  1714  J. 
Fortescue- Aland  Pref.  to  Fortescue’s  Abs.  <$•  Lint.  Mon. 
6  We  may  exactly  know  the  several  Ideas  that  go  to  make 
each  Law-term,  and  so  their  real  Nature  and  Essence  may 
be  known.  1841  Myers  Cath.  Th.  iii.  §  39.  140  To  con¬ 
found  the  transitory  and  special  form  with  the  characteristic 
and  permanent  essence.  1870  Bowen  Logic  iv.  74  Logic 
considers  the  Essence  of  a  Concept  to  be  the  aggregate  of 
its  Marks. 


b.  of  a  real  entity  :  Objective  character,  intrinsic 
nature  as  a  ‘  thing-in-itself  ’ ;  ‘  that  internal  con¬ 
stitution,  on  which  all  the  sensible  properties 
depend  \ 

1667  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  1.  xxiv.  93  I  might  believe  its 
[a  spirit’s]  Existence,  without  meddling  at  all  with  its  Es¬ 
sence.  1725  Watts  Logic  1.  vi.  §  2  In  defining  the  Name 
there  is  no  Necessity  that  we  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  intimate  Essence  or  Nature  of  the  Thing.  1739  Hume 
Hum.  Nat.  I.  Introd.,  The  essence  of  the  mind  being 
equally  unknown  to  us  with  that  of  external  bodies.  1777 
Priestley  Matt.  <$•  Spir.  (1782)  I.  xii.  139  In  fact,  we 
have  no  proper  idea  of  any  essence  whatever.  1808  J. 
Webster  Nat.  Phil.  16  We  clearly  view  the  effects  of  at¬ 
traction.  .but  human  ingenuity  has  not  been  able  to  fathom 
its  principle  or  essence.  1856  Ferrier  Inst.  Metaph.  ix. 
xi.  251  With  the  old  philosophers  the  essence  of  things 
was  precisely  that  part  of  them  of  which  a  clear  conception 
could  be  formed. 

8.  loosely.  The  most  important  indispensable 
quality  or  constituent  element  of  anything ;  the 
specific  difference. 

1656  tr.  Hobbes'  Eleni.  Philos.  (1839)  lx7  The  accident 
which  denominates  its  subject,  is  commonly  called  the 
essence  thereof.  1754  Chatham  Lett.  Nephew  iv.  27  The 
essence  of  religion  is,  a  heart  void  of  offence  towards  God 
and  man.  .841-4  Emerson  Ess.,  Friendship  Wks.  (Bohn) 
I.  92  The  essence  of  friendship  is  entireness.  1876  Freeman 
Norm.  Cotiq.  V.  xxiv.  452  It  is  the  essence  of  the  modern 
Jury  that  they  should  . .  give  their  verdict  according  to  the 
evidence. 

9.  An  extract  obtained  by  distillation  or  otherwise 
from  a  plant,  or  from  a  medicinal,  odoriferous  or 
alimentary  substance,  and  containing  its  character¬ 
istic  properties  in  a  concentrated  form.  In  phar¬ 
macy  chiefly  applied  to  alcoholic  solutions  con¬ 
taining  the  volatile  elements  or  ‘  essential  oil  ’  to 
which  the  perfume,  flavour,  or  therapeutic  virtues 
of  the  substance  are  due.  Essence  of  Venus  = 
Ens  Veneris :  see  Ens  2  b. 

[This  sense  is  common  to  all  the  Romanic  langs.,  its 
general  currency  being  prob.  due  to  its  use  by  Paracelsus. 
It  is  in  part  a  development  of  8,  perh.  suggested  by  the 
older  fifth  essence  (see  2  b),  which  had  assumed  a  nearly 
similar  meaning.] 

1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  xxv.  195  Very  small 
Viols,  such  as  Chymical  Essences  . .  are  wont  to  be  kept  in. 
1662  R.  Mathew  Uni.  Alch.  177  The  true  preparation  of 
the  Essence  of  Venus.  1744  Thomson  Spring  509  Bees., 
with  inserted  tube  Suck  its  pure  essence.  1838  T.  Thomson 
Chem.  Org.  Bodies  459  It  comes  to  us  from  the  South  of 
Europe  under  the  name  of  essence  of  lemons.  1842  Barham 
Ingol.  Leg.,  Babes  in  the  Wood  iv,  Mind  Johnny’s  chil¬ 
blains  are  rubb’d  Well  with  Whitehead’s  best  essence  of 
mustard. 

b  -fig. 

1798  Ferriar  Illustr.  Sterne ,  Eng.  Historians  252  The 
essence  of  history  . .  is  always  apt  to  evaporate  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  enjoyment.  1816  Byron  Ch.  Har.  iii.  lxxviii,  His 
love  was  passion’s  essence.  1836  Marryat  Midsh.  Easy 
xxii,  It  was  a  perfect  love-letter,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  the 
essence  of  nonsense.  1841  Myers  Cath.  Th.  iii.  §  14.  53 
Truth  cannot  be  given  us  in  essence. 

10.  spec.  A  fragrant  essence;  a  perfume,  scent. 
Somewhat  arch. 

1627-77  Feltham  R esolves  11.  lxiii.  293  It  sinks  as  essence 
does  in  cotton  till  all  becomes  a  Fragrancy.  1712-4  Pope 
Rape  Lock  11.  94  To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  ghle, 
Nor  let  th’  imprison'd  essences  exhale.  1841  James  Brigand 
xv,  A  toilet  table  covered  with  all  the  most  costly  essences 
and  perfumes  which  could  be  procured  from  the  four  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  globe.  1855  Tennyson  Maud  1.  xiii,  His  essences 
turn’d  the  live  air  sick. 

fig.  1768  Sterne  Sent,  four..  Riddle  Explained,  Deli¬ 
cious  essence  !  how  refreshing  art  thou  [flattery]  to  nature  ! 

11.  attrib .  and  Comb,  (chiefly  sense  10). 

1659  Boyle  Exper.  Spring  of  Air  xxv.  Wks.  1772  I.  59 
We  prosecuted  the  experiment  so  long,  without  seeing 
any  effect  wrought  upon  the  essence-bottles,  that,  etc. 
Ibid.  Essence-glass.  1777  Sheridan  Trip  Scarb.  in.  i,  Thou 
essence-bottle,  thou  musk-cat  !  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Aug. 
3/2  The  essence-steeped  fur  of  a  glove. 

Essence  (e'sens),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  a. 
To  pour  like  an  essence  (in.quot.  figl).  b.  To 
furnish  or  perfume  with  an  essence,  c.  nonce-use. 
To  compress  the  essence  of  (a  book')  into. 

a.  I^3S  Quarles  Embl.  1.  v.  (1718)  22  Love  essenc’d  in 
the  hearts  of  men. 

b.  1675  [see  next].  1735  Pope  Donne  Sat.  iv.  232  [Ladies] 
Painted  for  sight,  and  essenced  for  the  smell.  1784  Cowper 
Task  11.  227  A  girl,  all  essenced  o’er  With  odours.  1823 
[see  next]. 

C.  1888  Punch  1  Dec.  257/2  Diamonds  Led  is  a  three- 
volume  novel  essenced  into  five  pages. 

Essenced  (e-senst),///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ed1.] 
Perfumed  with  ‘essences’,  scented. 

1675  Wycherley  Country  VVife  Epil.,  You  essenced  boys, 
both  old  and  young,  Who  would  be  thought  so  eager,  brisk* 
and  strong.  1698  Vanbrugh  FEsop  v.  i,  An  essenc’d  Peruke, 
and  a  sweet  handkerchief.  1823  Praed  Poems ,  Troubadour, 
There  were  brooks  of  essenced  waters. 

+  Essencificate,  v.  06s.  [£  Essence  sb.  after 
the  analogy  of  amplificatc,  etc.  Cf.  Essentificate.] 
trans.  To  imbue  with  an  essence. 

1657  G.  Starkey  Helmont’s  Vind.  321  These  elixerated 
Oyls  and  essencificated  Salts. 

■f  Essencify,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Essence  sb. 
+  -(i)fy.]  trails.  —  prec. 

1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  4  Card.  330  Salt . .  continuing  always 
essencify’d  with  the  same  Qualities  and  Virtues,  as  the  Plant 
from  which  it  is  extracted. 


t  Esse’ncion.  Obs.  [f.  Essence  sb.  +  -ion 
?  confused  with  ascension.']  =  Essence. 

1400  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  I.  8  The  wholle  foodc  of 
paternite  Is  sette  in  my  [God’s]  essencion. 

1'  Essency.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  essentia :  see  Es¬ 
sence.]  —  Essence  in  various  senses.  Fifth  es¬ 
sence  =  Quintessence. 

1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  1.  11  The  science  in  extrac- 
cioun  of  \>e  5  essencie  from  blood,  and  fleisch,  and  eggis. 
1570  Levins  Manip.  96  Essencie,  essentia.  1647  H.  More 
Song  of  Soul  11.  iii.  iii.  xii,  One  steddy  Good,  centre 
of  essencies.  1648  Royalist's  Def.  114  The  essency  of  a 
House  of  Parliament  doth  not  consist  rneerly  in  the  legall 
assembling  of  the  Members. 

Essene  (esrn).  Also  6  essen.  [ad.  L.  Essen-i 
pi.,  a.  Gr.  ’Eacrrjvoi ;  presumably  of  Heb.  or  Ara¬ 
maic  origin,  but  the  etymology  is  disputed.  See 
the  19  different  suggestions  in  Ginsburg  The  Es- 
senes  (1864)  27-30.]  One  of  an  ancient  Jewish 
sect,  characterized  by  certain  mystical  tenets  and 
ascetic  practices,  and  by  a  cenobitical  life. 

1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  33  The  Essens,  of  whom  Josephus 
speaketh  that  thei  wil  neither  haue  wyfe  nor  servauntes. 
1587  Golding  De  Moruay  xxv.  392  It  wil  not  be  amiss  to 
rehearse  this  record  of  Porphyrius,  yt  the  Religious  sect  of 
the  Essens  among  y°  Iewes.  .made  a  profession  of  Prophe¬ 
sying.  1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  11.  iv.  390  Many,  as  the 
Pharisees  and  Essenes,  had  recourse  to  this  great  Source  of 
Comfort.  1841-4  Emerson  Ess.  Ser.  11.  viii.  197  Why  so 
impatient  to  baptize  them  Essenes,  or  Port-Royalists,  or 
Shakers. 

Hence  Essemian  a.,  also  8  -ien,  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  the  Essenes.  Esse  nic,  Essenical 
adjs.y  of  the  nature  of  Essenism.  Essenism,  a. 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Essenes ;  b.  a 
leaning  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Essenes.  E  ssenize 
v.,  to  assert  or  favour  the  tenets  of  the  Essenes ; 
also  E'ssenizing  ppl.  a. 

1878  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  496  The  survivors  . .  were 
half  Christian  and  Essenian.  1832  -4  De  Quincey  Caesars 
(1862)  IX.  p.  ix,  The  two  codes  of  practical  doctrine — Chris¬ 
tian  and  Essenic.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  II.  542  The  Es- 
senic  elements  which  were  destined  to  ripen  into  Gnosticism. 
a  1641  Bp.Mountagu  Acts  Mon.  (1642),  This  Essenicall 
piety  in  observing  the  Sabbath.  1875  Lightfoot  Comm . 
Col.  (ed.  2)  410  The  deliverance  of  the  individual  in  the 
shipwreck  of  tne  whole.. was  the  plain  watchword  of  Es¬ 
senism.  1882  Farrar  Early  Chr.  II.  18  Critics  have  spoken 
of  the  Essenism  and  the  Ebionism  of  the  Epistle  [of  St. 
James].  1875  Lightfoot  Comm.  Col.  ( 1886)  352  Ewald  . . 
points  out.  .an  Essenizing  Sibylline  poem. 

Essential  (esemjal),  a.  and  sb.  Forms:  4-6 
essenciall(e,  -yal(l,  (4  eseencyalle,  6assencial), 
6-7  essential!.,  6-  essential.  In  B  2  also  aphet. 
sensual,  [ad.  late  L.  essentidlis,  f.  essentia  Es¬ 
sence:  cf.  Pr.  cssencial,  Sp.  esencial,  It.  esscnzialc.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  In  various  senses  related  to  Essence  sb.  1-4. 

a.  That  is  such  by  essence,  or  in  the  absolute 

or  highest  sense. 

c  1340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  (1866)  16  he  souerayne  and  }je 
eseencyalle  joy  es  in  ]>&  lufe  of  Godd  by  hymselfe  and  for 
hym-selfe,  and  ]>e  secundarye  es  in,  etc.  1817  Coleridge 
Biog.  Lit.  I.  i.  22  The  poem . .  to  which  we  return  . .  claims 
the  name  of  essential  poetry.  1877  Sparrow  Serin,  xv.  203 
As  the  love  of  God  is  essential  happiness,  sin,  which  is 
enmity  to  him,  is  essential  misery,  eternal  misery. 

+  b.  Having  existence,  real,  actual.  Also,  iden¬ 
tical  with  what  now  exists.  Obs. 

1535  Act  27  Hen.  VIII,  c.  27  Monasteries  ..  which  the 
hinges  maiestie.  .shall  declare  and  limittee  to  continue  and 
be  in  their  assencial  estate.  Ibid.  c.  28  §  3  As  if  the  same 
monasteryes  . .  hadde  contynued  in  ther  essencyall  bodyes 
and  states  that  thei  now  be  or  were  in.  1552  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer ,  Communion,  Anye  reall  and  essenciall  presence. 
a  1635  Corbet  Poems  62  Was  his  essential  table  full  and 
free  As  boasts  and  invitations  used  to  be  ? 

+  C.  Relating  to  position  in  the  scale  of  being. 
Obs.  rare. 

1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  I.  vi.  122  The  production 
of  Creatures  of  various  degrees  of  essential  perfection. 

f  d.  Dependent  on  the  intrinsic  character  or 
condition  of  anything,  not  on  extraneous  circum¬ 
stances.  Of  diseases:  Idiopathic  (cf.  Essence  3  b). 
Essential  merit  (Theol.)  =  ‘merit  of  condignity’, 
the  merit  belonging  to  good  works  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  intrinsic  excellence ;  so  Essential 
reward. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506'  iv.  iv.  172  He 
shall  not  be  rewarded  of  meryte  essencyall  for  those  werkes 
done  in  deedly  synne.  1560  tr.  Fisher  On  Prayer  Dviij, 
Euerie  merit ..  whiche  is  recompensed  by  essential!  rewarde 
(as  they  call  it)  in  heauen.  o  1654  J.  Webster  (Webster), 
Is  it  true,  then,  that  thou  art  but  a  name,  And  no  essential 
thing?  1875  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  I.  1.  iii.  28  Mountains  are 
formed,  he  [Avicenna]  says,  some  by  essential,  others  by 
accidental  causes.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Essential  disease, 
a  disease  complete  in  itself,  and  not  depending  on,  or  symp¬ 
tomatic  of  another. 

e.  E-ssential  debility,  dignity  (Astrol.) :  see  the 
sbs. 

+  f.  With  descriptive  sbs. :  Thorough,  entire. 

1604  Dekker  Honest  IVh.  Wks.  1873  II.  31  Oh  he’s  a 
most  essentiall  gentleman,  coz.  1721  Cibber  Woman’s  Wit 
hi,  Dear  Ladies,  your  most  essential  humble  Servant. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  essence,  specific  being, 
or  intrinsic  nature.  Essential  difference  (Logic)  : 


ESSENTIAL. 
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ESSENTIFICAL. 


=  ‘ specific  difference’,  Differentia.  Essential 
character :  in  scientific  classification,  the  marks 
which  distinguish  a  species,  genus,  etc.  from  the 
others  included  with  it  in  the  next  superior  division. 
Essential  proposition  (Logic) :  one  which  predi¬ 
cates  of  a  subject  something  that  is  implied  in  its 
definition.  +  Essential  name  (Theol.)  :  see  quot. 
1398.  Essential  form  (Metaph.)  :  see  Form. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth,  De  P.  R.  1.  (1495)  7  The  names 
signyfienge  or  betokenynge  the  dyuyne  essence  or  beynge 
ben  callid  names  essencialles.  1590  Marlowe  2nd  Pt . 
Tamburl.  iv.  ii,  The  essential  forme  of  Marble  stone,  Tem¬ 
per’d  by  science  metaphysical.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1. 
ii.  (16 j  1)  4  In  which  essentiall  vnitie  of  God.  1605  Bacon 
Adv.  Learn.  1.  iv.  §  8  Deceit  or  untruth,  .doth  destroy  the 
essential  form  of  knowledge,  which  is  nothing  but  a  re¬ 
presentation  of  truth.  1628  T.  Spencer  Logick  4  [The 
copula]  signifies  an  essentiall  attribution  (that  is)  that,  the 
latter  part  of  the  definition  doth  giue  being  vnto  the  former. 
1656  Bramhall  Replic.  i.  3  Rationability.  .is  a  substantial 
part  of  a  man,  because  it  is  a  part  of  his  definition  or  his 
essentiall  difference.  1687  Death's  Vis.  vii.  note  (1713)  6 
Essential  Forms  I  say,  rather  than  Substantial.  1736 
Butler  Anal.  1.  iii.  63  Its  [Virtue’s]  having  in  the  essen¬ 
tial  nature  of  the  thing  a  tendency  to  produce  them 
[Superiority  and  Advantages].  1776  Withering  Brit . 
Plants  (1796)  I.  212  The  nectary  gives  the  essential  cha¬ 
racter.  1846  Mill  Logic  1.  vi.  §  4  An  essential  proposition 
then,  is  one  which  is  purely  verbal.  1875  Jowett  Plato 
(ed.  2)  I.  178  The  desire  to  ascertain ..  the  essential  nature 
of  virtue. 

3.  Constituting,  or  forming  part  of,  the  essence 
of  anything  ;  belonging  to  a  thing  by  virtue  of  its 
essence  ;  necessarily  implied  in  its  definition  ;  in¬ 
dispensably  entering  into  its  composition. 

1546  Langley  Pol.  Verg.  De  Invent,  iv.  i.  82  His  only  begot¬ 
ten  son  equal  to  him  in  essential  power.  1596  Spenser  Hymn 
Heav.  Beauty  xvi,  Those  essentiall  parts  of  his,  His  truth, 
his  love,  his  wisedome,  and  his  blis.  1661  Bramhall  Just 
Vind.  vii.  225  By  the  Law  of  Nature  as  an  essential  right 
of  Soveraignty.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  hi.  vi.  (1695)  246 
The  thought  of  any  thing  essential  to  any  of  them,  instantly 
vanishes.  1705  Stanhope  Paraphr.  I.  54  The  Glory  of 
God  is  so  exquisite  in  itself  and  so  Essential  to  Him,  that, 
etc.  1862  Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol.  Inq.  II.  i.  9  The  desire 
of  reputation  . .  is  an  essential  part  of  human  nature.  1878 
Tait  &  Stewart  Unseen  Univ.  i.  23  In  the  essential  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul. 

b.  Affecting  the  essence  of  anything;  ( mate¬ 
rial’,  important. 

1770  Junius  Lett.  xli.  209  You  have  done  essential  service 
to  the  cause.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$*  F,  III.  44  The  piercing 
eye  of  the  founder  of  the  republic  must  have  discerned  two 
essential  imperfections.  1794  Burke  Rep.  Lords'  Jrnls. 
Wks.  1842  II.  617  To  have  adopted  the  civil  law  with  no 
very  essential  variation.  1871  Blackie  Four  Phases  1.  142 
It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  better  man  should 
receive  essential  harm  from  a  worse. 

4.  Absolutely  necessary,  indispensably  requisite. 
Essential  vows  :  the  three  vows  (of  chastity,  poverty,  and 

obedience)  indispensable  to  the  monastic  life. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  151  b,  The  lyfe  of  re- 
ligyous  persones,  that  professeth  the  thre  essencyall  vowes. 
1612  Bp.  Hall  Pref.  to  Brinsley's  Lnd.  Lit. ,  Those  sciences 
which  are  so  Essentiall  to  the  Spiritual!  house  of  God.  1662 
Gerbier  Princ.  4  The  first  and  essential  point  of  Building, 
(to  wit,  Solidity  with  Ornament  and  Conveniency).  1712 
Addison  Sped.  No.  279  r  8  That  serious  Air  which  seems 
essential  to  the  Magnificence  of  an  Epic  Poem.  1807 
T.  Thomson  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  85  Silica  ..is  an  essential 
ingredient  in< mortar.  1858  Buckle  Civiliz.  (1873)  II.  viii. 
425  Propositions  which  I  hold  to  be  most  essential  for  a 
right  understanding  of  history.  1874  Micklethwaite  Mod. 
Par.  Churches  223  The  essential  quality  of  a  monument  is 
permanence. 

b.  Music.  Essential  chord,  in  early  use  =  com¬ 
mon  chord ;  in  later  use  =  Fundamental,  opp.  to 
accidental  (see  quot.  1806).  Essential  harmony 
(see  quot.  1851).  Essential  notes',  the  1st,  3rd, 
and  5th  notes  of  a  chord.  Essential  sharps  and 
flats  (see  quot.  1806). 

1721  A.  Malcolm  Treat.  Mns .,  Of  the  natural  Notes  of 
every  Mode  or  Octaue,  Three  go  under  the  Name  of  the 
essential  Notes,  in  a  peculiar  Manner,  viz.  the  Fundamental, 
the  3d,  and  5th.  .  1806  Calcott  Mus.  Gram.  (1817)  55 
Sharps  or  flats,  .which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  Movement 
. .  are  termed  accidental,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of 
the  Signature,  which  are  essential  to  the  Scale  of  the  original 
key  note.  Ibid.  202  His  [Kirnberger’s]  arrangement  of 
Chords,  into  essential  and  accidental.  1851  Warner  tr. 
IV vber's  Th.  Composition  258  There  are  only  certain  par¬ 
ticular  harmonies,  which  belong  to  any  one  particular  key. . 
These  are  called  the  Essential  harmonies  of  the  key.  1880 
Grove  Did.  Mus.  I.  679/1  s.v.  Harmony ,  The  use  of  pre¬ 
liminary  notes  a  semitone  above  or  below  any  note  of  an 
essential  chord. 

5.  That  is  of  the  nature  of,  or  resembles,  an 
essence  or  extract  (see  Essence  10)  ;  that  is  in 
a  state  of  essence. 

1641  French  Distill,  v.  (1651)  113  This  Spirit  contains  in 
it.  .essentiall  Sulphur.  1673  Grew  Anat.  Pla7its  11.  i.  v. 
§  16  In  the  Vessels,  a  more  Essential  Liquor,  .in  the  Fibres 
a  more  simple  and  Essential  Aer.  1751  Johnson  Rambler 
No.  120  ?  2  They  filled  his  apartments  with  alexipharmics, 
restoratives,  and  essential  virtues.  1832  Wordsw.  Devot. 
Incitements ,  From  humble  violet — modest  thyme — Exhaled, 
the  essential  odours  climb. 

b .  Essential  oil ,  a  volatile  oil,  obtained  by  dis¬ 
tillation,  and  marked  by  the  characteristic  odour 
of  the  plant  or  substance  from  which  it  is  extracted  ; 
as  the  oil  of  laurel,  oil  of  turpentine,  etc.  Now 
often  as  a  synonym  of  ‘  volatile  oil 


1674  Grew  Anat.  Plants  Lect.  i.  (1682)  237  Having  .. 
made  mention  of  the  preparation  of  Essential  Oyls.  1732 
Berkeley  Alciphr.  vi.  §  14  The  soul  of  any  plant  ..  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  its  essential  oil.  1813  Sir  H. 
Davy  Agric.  Chem.  (1814)  102  Volatile  oil,  likewise  called 
essential  oil,  differs  from  fixed  oil,  in  being  capable  of 
evaporation  by  a  much  lower  degree  of  heat.  1859  Gullick 
&  Timbs  Paint.  208  The  Volatile  or  Essential  Oils  are 
destitute  of  the  strength  of  the  fixed  oils.  1867  J.  Hogg 
Microsc.  1.  iii.  205  Sections  of  woods  . .  containing  gum, 
resin,  etc.,  should  be  soaked  in  essential  oil,  alcohol,  or 
ether. 

f  c.  Essential  salt  (see  quot.).  Ohs. 

1715  in  Kersey.  1718  Quincy  Compl.  Disp.  9  The  essen¬ 
tial  salt  is  that  whicn  is  obtain’d  by  Chrystallization  from 
the  Juices  of  Plants.  1800  tr.  Lagrange’s  Chem.  II.  181 
What  the  first  chemists  called,  in  general,  the  Essential 
Salts  of  Vegetables. 

6.  quasi  •adv.  =  Essentially. 

1827  Pollok  Course  T.  x,  His  face  with  clouds  Of  glory 
circled  round,  essential  bright. 

B.  sb. 

f  1.  What  exists ;  existence,  being.  Ohs. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  93  His  utmost  ire.  .Will,  .quite  con¬ 
sume  us,  and  reduce  To  nothing  this  essential. 

2.  Something  belonging  to  the  essence  of  a 
thing;  an  indispensable  element  or  adjunct;  also, 
in  weaker  sense,  a  chief  or  leading  point.  Orig. 
only  in  pi.  ;  in  later  use,  occas.  sing.  +  b.  pi.  = 
Essential  vows  ;  see  A  4. 

1513  Bradshaw  St.  IVerburge  2372  Euer  after  to  obserue 
the  essencyals  thre.  Ibid.  1913  The  sensuals  thre.  a  1619 
Fotherby  Atheom.  1.  iv.  §  3  (1622)  23  Vowes,  and  invoca¬ 
tions,  and  other  the  Essentials  of  religion.  1750  Harris 
Hermes  Wks.  (1841)  167  These  matters,  .being  rather  among 
the  elegancies,  than  the  essentials  of  language.  1793  Smea- 
ton  Edy stone  L.  §  266  If.  .all  our  essentials  had  duly  per¬ 
formed  their  duties,  we  could  have  reaped  little  advantage 
from  them.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xxxiii,  ‘  Well,  well',  said 
Glossin,  ‘no  occasion  to  be  particular,  tell  the  essentials’. 
1848  Mill  Pol.  Econ.  1.  vii.  §  1  Natural  motive  powers,  .are 
a  help,  but  not  an  essential  of  production.  1850  Mrs.  Jame¬ 
son  Leg.  Mo7iast.  Ord.  (1863)  230  The  distinction  between 
the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  lay  not  in  essentials,  but 
merely  in  point  of  discipline.  1860-1  Flo.  Nightingale 
Nursing  ii.  7  The  first  essential  to  the  patient,  without 
which  all  the  rest,  .is  as  nothing.  1873  H.  Spencer  Study 
Sociol.  v.  iii  A  tendency,  .to  be  blinded  by  exterior  trivial¬ 
ities  to  interior  essentials. 

+  3.  pi.  Inmost  nature  ;  ‘  vitals  \  Ohs.  rare. 

a  1716  South  (J.\  The  plague  of  sin  has  even  altered  his 
nature,  and  eaten  into  his  very  essentials. 

t  Essentialist.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -1ST.]  The 
name  given  to  a  Nonjuror  who  held  that  the 
‘  usages  ’  which  were  omitted  from  the  Second 
Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI  were  ‘  essential  ’. 

1719  (title),  A  Dialogue  in  Vindication  of  our  present 
Liturgy  and  Service ;  between  Timothy  a  Churchman  and 
Thomas  an  Essentialist. 

Essentiality  (esemjiice'liti).  [f.  as  prec.  + 

-ITT.] 

1.  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  essential. 

1640  Goodwin  Justifying  Faith  1.  i.  (R.),  The  substantial¬ 
ness  and  essentiality  of  a  promise  relates  to  the  actual 
execution  of  it.  1646  Saltmarsh  Some  Drops  ii.  32  The 
onenesse,  Entirenesse,  indivisibility  and  essentiality  of  the 
Truth.  1874  Carpenter  Ment.  Phys.  1.  viii.  (1879)  351 
There  are  many  upon  whom  the  essentiality  of  Intellectual 
and  Moral  discipline  will . .  impress  itself. 

2.  Essential  character  or  nature  ;  essence. 

1616  R.  C.  Times'  JVhis.  1.  122  The  mistery  Of  searching 
his  [God’s]  essentialitie.  1647  Jer.  Taylor  Dissuas.  Popery 
11.  1.  §  4  (R.)  This  faith  is  perfected,  as  to  the  essentiality  of 
it,  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  1683  Pordage 
Myst.  Div.  79  Love’s  Eternal  Essentiality  is  that  out  of 
which  all  pure  simplified  Spirits  were  brought  forth.  1866 
Carlyle  Edw.  Irving  Misc.  (1881)  I.  229  This  ‘  noble  lady’ 
was  in  essentiality  an  artist. 

3.  An  essential  quality  (rare)  ;  also  pi.  essential 
points  or  elements ;  essentials.  Cf.  Essential  B.  2. 

1649  J.  Eccleston  tr.  Behmeti's  Epist.  1.  9  This  essen¬ 
tiality  is  called  Sophia,  being  the  essentiall  wisedome,  or 
the  body  of  Christ.  1710  Swift  in  Examiner  No.  32  F  3 
The  French  ..  whose  essentialities  are  generally  so  very 
superficial.  1821  Blackiv.  Mag.  X.  322  When  priests  . . 
shall  forget  the  solemn  essentialities  of  their  office.  1858 
Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  II.  ix.  iii.  425  In  all  the  essentialities 
of  it,  there  had  not  been,  .the  least  flaw. 

t  Esse'ntialize,  v.  In  7  essentialise.  [f.  as 

prec.  +  -ize.]  trans.  To  make  essential;  to  give 
essence  or  being  to. 

1669  Gale  tr.  Plato  in  Crt.  Gentiles  i.  iii.  iii.  325  The 
Divine  Opificer,  by  whose  . .  effective  word,  althings  were 
essentializ’d. 

Hence  Esse  ntializer. 

1669  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  1.  iii.  iii.  320  The  first  fabricator, 
perfector,  essentialiser  of  Beings  or  he  that  gives  Essence 
to  Beings. 

Essentially  (escnjali),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ly2.]  In  an  essential  manner. 

1.  fig.  In  essence ;  with  respect  to  essence ;  as 
an  essential  attribute  or  constituent. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  iii.  xiv.  (1495)  58  A  my3te 
of  ye  soule  essenciably  \\yead  essencialli]  yeue  to  werke  and 
doo  his  dedes  in  y°  body.  1534  More  Answ.  Poysoned  Bk. 
Wks.  1121/1  The  glory  of  his  godhed  is,  to  be  present  and  to 
fill  al  places  at  ones  assencially.  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol. 
v.  lxviii.  (1611)  367  They  define  not  the  Church  by  what  the 
Church  essentially  is.  a  1631  Donne  Serm.  i.  (1634)  7  To 
see  that  God  essentially  and  face  to  face,  a  1680  Glanvii.l 
(J.),Body  and  spirit  are  essentially  divided,  though  not  locally 


distant.  1715  De  Foe  Fam.  Instruct.  1.  i.  (1841)  I.  20  Jesus 
Christ  is  essentially  God,  though  in  a  second  person.  1835 
Foster  in  Life  Corr.  (1846)  II.  301  Principles  which  are 
essentially  inherent  in  your  institution. 

f  b.  On  the  ground  of  (one’s)  actual  nature. 

1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  v.  ii.  39  He  that  loues  himselfe. 
Hath  not  essentially,  but  by  circumstance  ‘The  name  of 
Valour.  1624  Gataker  Transubst.  4  In  like  manner  is  the 
bread  said  to  be  the  Body  of  Christ  . .  not  really  or  essen¬ 
tially,  but  typically  and  sacramentally. 

+  c.  In  fact,  really.  Obs. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  iii.  iv.  187  That  I  essentially  am  not 
in  madnesse,  But  mad  in  craft. 

d.  In  respect  of  the  essential  points,  materially, 
substantially. 

1774  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  I.  483  My  opinion  . .  does  not  .. 
essentially  differ  from  that  of  your  lordship.  1823  Lamb 
Elia  Ser.  11.  xxiv.  (1865)405  A  form  of  words — literally  false, 
but  essentially  deceiving  no  one.  1856  Kane  Ard.  Expl. 

I.  xxiii.  304  Its  food  is  essentially  marine,  the  acalephae,  etc. 
1875  Bryce  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  v.  (ed.  5)  56  The  impression 
which  the  three  narratives  leave  is  essentially  the  same. 
1879  J.  Timbs  in  Cassell’s  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  7/1  She  [/.  e. 
a  steamship]  was,  as  a  whole,  essentially  completed. 

e.  In  the  proper  or  essential  function. 

1609  Dowland  Ornith.  Microl.  51  Rests  are  placed  in 
songs  after  three  manners  . .  Essentially  when  they  betoken 
silence. 

2.  a.  Indispensably. 

1757  Foote  Author  1,  I  believe  her  Brother’s  consent 
essentially  necessary.  1812  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Disp. 
IX.  122  Some  supplies  essentially  necessary  to  both  armies, 
b.  In  a  marked  or  eminent  degree ;  eminently. 

1593  Drayton  Past.  Eclog.  viii.  (R.),  None  are  so  essen¬ 
tially  high  As  those  that  on  her  [Wisdom’s]  bounty  do  rely. 
1713  Addison  in  Guardian  No.  3P4  Knowledge  ..  truly 
and  essentially  raises  one  man  above  another.  1869  Mem. 

J.  Grey  100  That  blessed  union,  .has  contributed  so  Essen¬ 
tially  to  the*  .prosperity  of  both  countries. 

Essentialness  (esemjalnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  essential. 

1640  Ld.  Digby  Sp.  co7ic.  Tricn.  Pari.  12  The  Essentialnes 
Sir  of  frequent  Parliaments  to  the  happinesse  of  this  King- 
dome.  a  1699  Bonnell  in  W.  Hamilton  Life  11.  (1703)  175 
Each  endeavouring  . .  to  pretend  them  to  be  of  more  Essen¬ 
tialness  and  Weight  in  Religion,  than  indeed  they  are.  1736 
in  Bailey.  1854  Ruskin  Led.  Archit.  Add.  120  A  confusion 
of  the  idea  of  essentialness,  .with  the  idea  of  nobleness. 

+  Esse’ntiate,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *es - 
•  sentiat-us  ;  see  next.]  =  Essentiated.  In  quot.  sb. 

1630  G.  Widdowes  Schysmat.  Puritan  A  iij  b,  The 
scriptures  deduceable  sence  in  Essentials,  Essentiates,  Effi¬ 
cients,  Finals,  Subiects,  Effects,  and  their  Modalities,  .. 
confounds  this  Professor. 

+  Esse'ntiate,  w.  Obs.  Pa.  pppe.  in  6  essen- 
tiate.  [f.  as  if  on  L.  *csscntiat-  ppl.  stem  of  *£r- 
sentidre ,  f.  essentia :  see  Essence.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  into  an  essence  or  being;  to 
form  or  constitute  the  essence  or  being  of. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvm's  Inst.  i.  39  For  whosoeuer  sayth 
that  the  Sonn  was  essentiate  or  made  to  be  of  his  Father, 
denieth  that  he  is  of  himself.  1647  Saltmarsh  Sparkl. 
Glory  (1847)  66  That  which  forms,  essentiates,  or  constitutes 
the  true  Christian,  is  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  1680  Baxter 
Anszv.  Stillingfl.  8  A  Church  as  well  as  a  Kingdom,  is 
essentiated  by  a  pars  regens ,  and  pars  subdita.  1687 
Death's  Vis.  Pref.  4  Those  turns  of  Fancy  and  Wit,  that 
almost  Essentiate  a  Poem. 

b.  To  essentiate  together :  to  unite  in  essence ; 
to  make,  into  one  essence  or  being. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  9  b,  What  is  a  man,  if  the  parts 
of  his  body  be  disparted,  and  not  incorporated  and  essen¬ 
tiate  together  ? 

2.  intr.  To  become  essence ;  to  be  assimilated 
or  converted  into  a  being  or  body. 

1599  B.  Jonson  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  v.  iv,  What  comes 
nearest  the  nature  of  that  it  feeds,  converts  quicker  to 
nourishment,  and  doth  sooner  essentiate. 

3.  trans.  To  refine  into  an  ‘essence’  or  subtle 
extract.  (See  Essentiated^/.  a.) 

Hence  Esse  ntiated  ppl.  a.  Essentiating  vbl. 
sb.  and  ppl.  a.  Essentiator,  he  that  ‘essentiates’. 

1656  H.  More  Antid.  Ath.  (1662)  14  A  rabble  of  Self- 
essentiated  and  divided  Deities.  1673  Evelyn  Terra 
(1778)  170  Essentiated  Spirits  . .  are  as  pernicious  to  them 
[plants]  as  brandy  and  hot  waters  to  men.  1736  Bailey, 
Essentiated ,  made  or  brought  into  essences,  or  essential 
spirits.  1635  Montague  in  Hammond's  IVks.  (1684)  II. 
701  If  it  were  simply  necessary  to  the  essentiating  of  a 
church.  1681  Baxter  Acc.  Sherlocke  v.  204  A  Constitutive 
Cause  in  the  common  sense  of  Logicians,  signifieth  the 
Essentiating  Cause..  1689  in  6 th  Coll.  Papers  Pres.  Af¬ 
fairs  15  One  Corporation  made  up  of  three  Constituent 
Essentiating  Parts,  King,  Lords  and  Commons.  1561  T. 
Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  1.  38  That  he  [the  Father]  is  the 
onely  essentiator  or  maker  of  the  essence.  1677  Gale  Crt. 
Gentiles  II.  iv.  249  He  who  is  the  first  independent  Es¬ 
sence  and  Essentiator  of  althings  can  be  but  one. 

+  Essentie.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  essentia. ] 

=  Essence,  Essenot. 

1532  Huloet,  Essentye  or  substance  compacted  of  matter 
and  shape, 

t  Essenti'fical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  essenti-a  being 
or  essence  +  -fic  +  -al  (after  mod.L.  essentificxis ).] 
Forming  or  producing  the  essence  of  a  thing. 

11656  [J.  Serjeant]  tr.  White's  Peripat.  Instit.  210  Now, 
natural!  Things  are  naturall  parts  of  the  world,  unerringly 
flowing  from  the  Essentificall  Idea’s.  1662  J.  Chandler 
Van  Helmo7it's  Oriat.  144  Although  the  formall  light  doth 
shine ;  yet  its  act  is  not  terminated  in  shining,  but  in  an  es- 
sentificall  thingliness. 
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t  Essenti’ficate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ATE  3. 
Cf.  essaicijicate.\  trans.  To  make  into  an  essence. 
Hence  Essentifieated  ppl.  a. 

1660  tr.  Paracelsus'  Archidoxis  1.  v.  74  Take  Mercurie 
Essentifieated,  the  which  separate  from  all  its  Superfluities. 
1736  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash. 

t  Essera.  Path.  Obs.  Also  8  essere,  -rs. 
[med.L.  essera,  essere,  ad.  Arab.  \fjL,  shard, 

with  the  art.  ash-shard :  see  Avicenna  Canon 
IV.  iii.  cap.  13  in  the  orig.  and  in  the  Lat.  version 
of  1483.  Cf.  Fr.  essbre.]  ‘  Old  term  for  a  cuta¬ 
neous  eruption  attacking  the  face  and  hands,  re¬ 
sembling  that  caused  by  the  sting  of  nettles,  but 
the  spots  not  elevated,  and  usually  unattended  by 
fever  ’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.)  ;  a  variety  of  nettle-rash. 

1706  Phillies,  Essere.  1721-1800  Bailey,  Essers.  1744 
Mitchell  Colours  cf  People  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIII.  108  Cu¬ 
taneous  Diseases,  as  the  Itch,  prickly  Heat  or  Essere.  1782 
W.  Heberden  Comm.  iii.  (1806)  14  The  attacks  of  the  essera 
or  nettle-rash.  1811  in  Hooper  Med.  Did.  1847  in  Craig  ; 
and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Essew,  obs.  form  of  Issue. 

Essex  (e’seks).  The  name  of  an  English 
county,  occurring  attrib.  in  Essex  calf,  properly  a 
calf  feared  in  Essex,  but  often  used  as  a  con¬ 
temptuous  designation  for  the  natives  of  that  county. 
Hence,  punningly,  +  Essex-growth,  growth  in  the 
‘  calf’  of  the  leg.  Hence  Essexed  a. 

1659  Lady  Alimony  v.  v.  in  Hazl.  Dodslcy  XIV.  361  You 
would  wish  that  his  puny  baker-legs  had  more  Essex  growth 
[».  e.  more  calf]  in  them.  1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Wks. 
11.  165  A  good  Legge  is  a  great  grace  if  it  be  discreetly 
essex’d  in  the  calfe,  and  not  too  much  spindled  in  the 
small. 

Essign,  obs.  form  of  Assign. 

Essoin,  essoign  (esoi-n),  sb.  Law.  Forms: 
4-7  essoyn(e,  4  essonie,  Sc.  esson;e,  5  esson, 
6-9  essoine,  7-8  essoign(e,  7  (Sc.)  esson3ie,  6- 
essoin,  7-  essoign.  See  also  Assoin  sb.  [a.  OF. 
essone,  essonie,  essoine,  essoigne,  essoyne  (mod.F. 
exoine),  vbl.  sb.  f.  essoigner :  see  next.] 

1.  Law.  The  allegation  of  an  excuse  for  non- 
appearance  in  court  at  the  appointed  time ;  the 
excuse  itself.  Also  in  phrases  To  cast,  make,  chal¬ 
lenge  essoin.  Day  of  essoin  :  the  day  when  excuses 
were  received,  the  first  day  of  term. 

Essoins  were  admitted  on  various  grounds,  pilgrimage, 
the  king’s  service,  illness,  etc.  The  practice  is  now  ob¬ 
solete. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  249  pat  non  eft  mad 
essoyn,  pe  kynges  right  to  clame.  Ibid.  291,  I  may  not 
cast  essoyn,  bot  felow  my  somons.  1483  Act  1  Rich.  Ill, 
c.  3  §  1  Non  esson  or  proteccion  be  allowed  in  any  suche 
accion.  1514  Fitzherb.  Just.  Peas  (1538)  89  b,  No  pro¬ 
tection,  essoyne,  nor  wager  of  lawe  to  be  allowed.  1612 
Drayton  Poly-olb.  xvii.  Notes  270  The  xl  daies  in  the  es¬ 
soine  of  child-birth  allowed  by  the  Norman  customs.  1620 
J.  Wilkinson  Hundred  Crt.  169  Whosoever  will  cast  any 
essoine  in  these  courts,  he  must  come  at  the  beginning  of 
the  court.  1702  Royal  Proclam.  29  Mar.  in  Lond.  Gaz? 
No.  3797/2  The  First  Day  of  the  said  Quindena  Paschce , 
commonly  called  the  Day  of  Essoigns.  1713  Swift  Cadc- 
nus  4  Van.  Wks.  1824  XIV.  475  But,  with  . .  Demur,  im¬ 
parlance,  and  essoigne  The  parties  ne’er  could  issue  join, 
a  1734  North  Ld.  Guildford  in  Ld.  Campbell  Chancellors 
(1857)  IV.  xciv.  284  He  reasoned  the  country  people  out  of 
their  pence  for  essoines.  1885  I ..  O.  Pike  Vcar-bks.  12  &  13 
Edm.  Ill,  Introd.  31  The  essoin  was  fraudulently  cast  with¬ 
out  his  knowledge. 

b.  Clerk  of  the  essoins  :  e  an  officer  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  who  keeps  the  Essoin-rolls,  delivers 
them  to  every  officer,  and  receives  them  again 
when  they  are  written1  (Phillips  1678-170 6). 

1657  Howell  Londinop.  368  The  Officers  of  this  Court 
[CommoaPleas]  are  many ;  viz.  Custos  Brevium ,  three  Pro¬ 
tonotaries,  Clerk  of  the  Essoins  [etc.].  1678-1706  in  Phillips. 
1721-1800  in  Bailey  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

2.  In  general.  An  excuse,  exemption,  making  of 
conditions,  parleying,  delay ;  also  in  phr.  with - 
out  essoin. 

C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  136  He  gaf  a  J>°usand 
mark,  withouten  essoyne.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints ,  Julian 
181  To  fynd  sume  essonie  for-quhy  J>ai  mycht  frely  pase 
forby.  c  1470  Harding  Chron.  ccxxvl  ii,  The  duke  then  of 
Burgoyn,  Kepte  Fraunce  full  well  without  any  essoyn. 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  iv.  20  From  everie  worke  he  chalenged 
essoyne,  For  contemplation  sake. 

1}  3.  The  alleged  sense  ‘  one  who  is  excused 1 
( =  Essoinee)  is  app.  due  to  a  misunderstanding, 
Cowell's  explanation  of  AF.  essonie  having  been 
taken  by  later  lexicographers  as  referring  to  essoin. 

(If  the  sense  were  authenticated,  the  word  as  so  used 
would  be  a  distinct  sb.,  repr.  AF.  essoine ,  as  Assign  sb.2 
represents  AF.  assigtte.) 

1607  Cowell  Interpr .,  Essoine  {Essonium)  cometh  of  the 
French  Essonii  or  exonnie  .i.  cansarius  miles ,  he  that  hath 
his  presence  forborne  or  excused  vpon  any  iust  cause  . .  It 
signifieth  in  our  common  lawe  an  alledgement  of  an  excuse. 

4.  Comb,  essoin-day  (see  quot.) ;  essoin-roll, 
the  list  containing  the  names  of  the  essoinees. 

1679  Trials  of  White ,  etc.  8  Monday  is  the  Essoign  Day. 
*765-9  Blackstone  Comm.  m.  xviii.  (1783)  278  Thereon  the 
Court  sits  to  take  essoigns.  .wherefore  this  is  usually  called 
the  essoign  day  of  the  term.  1848  Wharton  Law  Lex.  s.v ., 
Formerly  the  first  general  return  day  of  the  term  was  called 
essoign  day,  because  the  court  sat  to  receive  essoigns. 
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Essoin  (esoi*n\  v.  Law.  Forms:  5-7  essoyne, 
6-8  essoign(e,  6-7  essoine,  7  (Sc.)  essonyie, 
-zie,  7-  essoin.  See  also  Assoin  v.  [a.  OF. 
cssoignier ,  essoinicr,  essoyncr ,  f.  essoyne med.L. 
ex-sonidre,  f.  ex  out  +  sonia ,  sunnis  lawful  excuse, 
f.  OHG.  sunna ,  suimia,  corresp.  to  OS.  sunnea 
doubtfully  explained  as  c  want,  lack  *,  ON.  syn 
refusal,  denial ;  the  OTeut.  type  coincides  in  form 
with  that  of  Goth,  sunja  truth  ;  the  OHG.  sense 
must  have  existed  in  Goth.,  which  has  the  derived 
vb.  sunjon  to  excuse.] 

1.  trans.  To  offer  an  excuse  for  the  non-appear¬ 
ance  of  (a  person)  in  court ;  to  excuse  for  absence. 
Also,  To  essoin  ones  attendance. 

1495  Act  11  Hen.  VIE  c.  5  The  defendaunt . .  be  not  es- 
soyned.  1607  Cowell  Interpr.  s.v.,  The  causes  that  serue 
to  Essoine  any  man  summoned  be  diuers  and  infinite:  yet 
drawne  to  fiue  heads.  1609  Skene  tr.  Acts  Will.  (an.  1165) 
c.  26  §  1.  7  Gif  ane  man  is  essonyied  at  the  fourt  day,  be 
reason  of  seiknes  . .  or  being  be3ond  Forth :  he  sail  have 
respit,  or  ane  continuation  of  fourtie  days.  1642  Perkins 
Prof.  Bk.  xi.  332  The  Plaintiffe  is  essoined  so  that  I  cannot 
answer  unto  him.  1651  tr.  Kitchin's  Courts  Lcet  272  The 
Tenant  was  Essoyned  and  at  the  day  made  default.  1738 
Hist.  Crt.  Excheq.  ii.  23  They  might  excuse  or  essoign  their 
Attendance,  and  attend  by  Deputy.  1885  L.  O.  Pike 
Year-bks.  12  <5*  13  Edw.III ,  Introd.  30  The  tenant,  .caused 
himself  to  be  essoined. 

2.  To  accept  an  excuse  from,  let  off  (a  person). 

1620  Quarles  Jonah  Div.  Poems  (1717)  30  Away  with 

wings  of  time,  (I’ll  not  essoin  thee). 

Essoinee  (esoimr).  Law.  [a.  AF.  essoignie 
(Britton),  pa.  pple.  of  cssoignier-.  see  Essoin  vi\ 
A  person  excused  for  non-appearance  in  court. 

[1607  See  Essoin  si.  3.]  1642  W.  Bird  Mag.  Honor  i&z  It 
shall  rest  upon  the  credit  and  integrity  of  the  Essoinee. 
1865  Nichols  Britton  II.  351  If  the  essoinee  does  not  .. 
appear  to  warrant  the  essoiner. 

Essoiner  (esoi'nsi).  Also  7  (Sc.)  essonyier, 
-zier.  [ad.  AF.  essoigniour  (Britton),  f.  cssoignier : 
see  Essoin  z /.]  One  who  essoins  ;  one  who  offers 
an  excuse  for  the  absence  of  another. 

1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.  mb,  It  behoues  the  essonzier  to 
name  his  awin  name,  and  the  name  of  him  that  is  essonzied. 
1651  tr.  Kitchin's  Courts  Baron  374  The  Name  of  the 
Essoyner  shall  be  put  in.  1671  F.  Phillips  Reg.  Necess. 
397  An  Essoin  de  Service  le  Roy  was  challenged,  for  that  the 
Essoiner  was  under  age.  1889  Univ.  Rev.  Nov.  436  In  the 
High  Court  of  Night  Be  thou  essoiner  for  us  unto  Death. 

Essoiiunent  (esoinment).  [f.  Essoin  v.  + 
-ment.]  The  action  of  essoining. 

t  Esso'me,  V-  Obs.  rare~x.  [a.  OF.  essome-r, 
var.  of  asomer  (mod.F.  assommer •)  to  knock  down.] 
trans.  To  confound,  confuse. 

1660  Burney  KepS.  Awpov(i66i)  99  Mahumetane  juglings, 
to  essome  their  spectators  in  this  lower  world. 

t  Essome’nic,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  laafcv-os, 
fut.  pple.  of  flvai  to  be  +  -ic.]  (See  quot.) 

1771  P.  Parsons  Newmarket  I.  123  Another  kind  of  mirror 
. .  the  Essomenic  . .  which  has  the  singular  power  of  repre¬ 
senting  things  and  persons  in  future  times.  Ibid.  124  It 
has  all  the  qualities  of  the  other  two  kinds,  but  the  Esso¬ 
menic  is  peculiar  to  itself. 

Essonite,  var.  of  Hessonite,  cinnamon-stone. 

1820  R.  Jameson  Mill.  I.  162  Cinnamon  stone  . .  Essonite. 
1884  Dana  Min.  266  Essonite  included  a  cinnamon  colored 
variety  from  Ceylon. 

Esssse,  obs.  form  of  Ashes. 

Essue,  obs.  form  of  Issue. 

Essurine,  var.  form  of  Esukine. 

Essuyance.  Also  assuyance.  [as  if  a.  F. 
*essuyance  f.  essuyer  to  wipe.]  (See  quot.) 

1646  Buck  Rich.  Ill ,  1. 27  Holding  a  Cloth  of  Plaisance(or 
rather  of  Essuyance)  for  her  [the  Queen’s]  Cup.  Ibid.  1.  157 
Cloth  of  assuyance,  Towel  or  napkin  that  wait  on  the  cup. 

Est,  dial,  form  of  Nest;  cf.  adder  for  nadder. 

Est,  obs.  var.  of  East. 

Est,  var.  of  Este,  Obs. ,  delight,  favour. 

-est,  suffix,  forming  the  superb  deg.  of  adjs.  and 
advbs.,  represents  two  forms  originally  distinct : 

(1)  OE.  -ost-,  - ust -,  -ast-,  corresp.  to  OFris.,  ON. 
-ast-,  OS.,  OHG.,  Goth,  -ost- :  —  OTeut.  -Ssto- ; 

(2)  OE.  -est-,  -st-,  with  umlaut,  corresp.  to  OFris., 
OS.,  OHG.,  Goth,  -isto- OTeut.  -is to-.  These 
OTeut.  suffixes  are  combinations  of  the  two  com¬ 
parative  suffixes  -oz-,  -iz-  with  O Aryan  -to-  ;  similar 
formations  in  other  Aryan  langs.  are  Gr.  -ktto-,  Skr. 
ishtha-.  In  OE.  the  two  suffixes  were  already  con¬ 
fused,  so  that  -ost-  occasionally  appears  with  umlaut 
of  the  root- vowel,  and  conversely  -est-  without  um¬ 
laut  ;  a  few  umlaut  forms  survived  into  early  ME., 
as  lengeste  longest ;  the  only  examples  now  re¬ 
maining  are  best,  eldest.  In  OE.  (as  in  Gothic)  the 
suffix  -isto-  was  added  to  the  stems  of  certain  older 
superlatives  formed  with  the  suffix  -m- ;  the  re¬ 
sulting  OE.  ending  -mest-  was  in  later  Eng.  con¬ 
fused  with  the  adv.  most :  cf.  forma,  fyrmest,  fore¬ 
most-,  innema,  innemest ,  inmost :  see -most.  (For 
the  relation  in  historical  and  present  usage  be¬ 
tween  the  inflexional  comparison  in  -er,  -est,  and 
the  periphrastic  comparison  with  the  advbs.  more, 
most-,  see  -er3.) 


t  Esta’ble,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  astable,  -bill, 
etabill.  [ad.  F.  establ-ir  (mod.F.  Hablir)  =  Tr. 
cstablir,  stablir,  It.  stabilire  L.  stabilire,  f,  sta- 
bilis  Stable  a.  See  also  Stable  vi]  trans.  = 
Establish  in  various  senses.  To  make  stable  ;  to 
settle,  fix  permanently  ;  to  secure,  confirm  ;  to  de¬ 
cree  ;  to  make  steady,  support,  calm  (the  mind). 

[1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  1.  120  God  of  his  goodnesse  gan 
stable  ..  heuene.]  c  1386  Chaucer  Metib.r  102  Be  it 
so  that  youre  emprise  be  establid  and  ordeyned  by  gret 
multitude  of  people.  1481  Caxton  Myrr.  1.  i.  7  He  [God] 
is  establed  without  ony  meuyng.  1496-7  Act  12  Hen.  VII, 
c.  8.  §  1  The  Kynge  . .  enactith,  ordeyneth  and  estableth 
that,  etc.  c  1510  Barclay  Mirr.  Good  Mann.  (1370)  D.  iij. 
This  answere  besemed  . .  a  man  establed  in  magnanimitie. 
1513  Douglas  s. Eneis  x.  iv.  74  To  comfort  and  astabill 
Hys  hevy  amorus  thochtis  ennoyus.  Ibid.  xm.  vi.  36  Thair 
myndis  mesys  and  estabillis  he.  1533  Bellenden  Livy  1. 
xvi.  (1822)  74  Quhill  he  micht,  under  his  name,  etabiil  the 
kingdome  of  Romanis  to  him. 

Establish  (estse'blij),  v.  Forms :  4  estab- 
lisse-n,  5  astabilishe,  establiseh,  -yseh,  -issh, 
6  astablese,  establyshe,  4-  establish.  See  also 
Stablish.  [ME.  establisse-n,  a.  OF.  establiss- 
lengthened  stem  of  establir :  see  prec.] 

1.  To  render  stable  or  firm.  -[•  a.  To  strengthen 

by  material  support  (obs.).  +b.  To  ratify,  con¬ 

firm,  validate  (obs.).  e.  To  confirm,  settle  (what 
is  weak  or  wavering)  ;  to  restore  (health)  per¬ 
manently;  to  give  calmness  or  steadiness  to  (the 
mind),  f  d.  cataclir.  To  calm  (anger),  to  settle 
(doubts). 

[1375  Barbour  Bruce  x.  303  His  land  first  [weill]  stablist 
he.]  1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  10  a,  Establisshe 
and  ease  thyn  ire  with  thy  pacience.  1524  Cdl.  Wolsey 
in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  iv.  53  This  small  number  of  hal- 
bardiers  were  appointed,  .to. establish  every  captain  of  your 
archers.  1533  Frith  Aus7U.  More  34  b,  I  shall  establyshe 
his  wordes  by  S.  Austen.  1537  ln  Wright  Monast.  Lett.  154 
To  conferme,  ratefie  and  astabilishe  this  my  deyd  [of  sur¬ 
render  of  Furness  Abbey].  1558  Kennedy  Compend.  Tract. 
in  Wodr.  Soc.  Misc.  (1844)  108  The  onelie  jugis  appoyntit 
be  God,  to  establische  all  doutis.  1611  Bible  Numb.  xxx. 
13  Euery  vow  . .  her  husband  may  establish  it,  or  her  hus¬ 
band  may  make  it  voyd.  —  Rom.  iii.  31  Doe  we  then 
make  void  the  lawe  through  faith?  God  forbid;  yea,  we 
establish  the  Law.  1623  J.  Winthrop  Let.  in  Hist.  New 
Eng.  (1853)  I.  407,  I  pray  continually,  that  God  will  please 
to  establish  your  heart.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729) 
21 1  Supports,  Cradles,  Canes  or  Hoofs,  to  establish  them 
[Carnations,  etc.]  against  Winds.  1708  Lo)id.  Gaz.  No. 
4439/2  The  great  Pensioner’s  Health  seems  to  be  Establish’d. 
*8*5  Jane  Austen  Emma  1.  viii.  56  Harriet’s  cheerful  look 
and  manner  established  hers. 

2.  To  fix,  settle,  institute  or  ordain  permanently, 
by  enactment  or  agreement.  Sometimes  with  obj. 
clause.  +  Also  (rarely)  to  impose  (something) 
upon. 

£1374  Chaucer  Bocth.  1.  iv.  311  Coempcioun  hat  is  to  seyn 
commun  achat  or  hying  to-gidere  J>at  were  establissed  vpon 
poeple  by  swiche  a  manere  imposicioun  as,  etc.  c  1386  — 
Parson's  T.  IP  155  The  peynes  that  been  establissed  and  or¬ 
deyned  for  synne.  1588  A.  King  tr.  Canisius'  Catech.  H  vb, 
Ye  beginning  of  y°  monethes  was  swa  astablesed.  1611 
Bible  Gen.  ix.  9  And  I,  behold,  I  establish  my  couenant 
with  you.  1660  Chas.  II.  Declar.  Eccl.  Affairs  in  Cobbett 
Pari.  Hist.  (1808)  IV.  139  We  shall  use  our  best  endeavour 
that  such  laws  may  be  established,  as  may  best  provide  for 
the  peace  of  the  church  and  state.  1700-1  Act  Settlement 
12-13  Will.  Ill ,  c.  2.  §  2  Subject  to  such  Incapacities,  as  . . 
are  by  the  said  recited  Act  provided,  enacted,  and  esta¬ 
blished.  ^1714  Sharp  Wks.  I.  vi.  177  The  standing  public 
methods  which  God  hath  established  in  the  church.  1793 
Smeaton  Edy stone  L.  §  283  Having  first  established,  that 
they  should  quit  the  work  at  nights.  1801  Strutt  Sports 

Past.  Introd.  42  This  edict  was  established,  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  Christian  army  . .  during  the  Crusade.  1884 
Gladstone  in  Standard  29  Feb.  2/6  We  establish  in  Irish 
counties,  as  in  Scotch  and  English  counties  . .  the  lodger 
franchise. 

f  b.  To  secure  or  settle  (property,  privileges, 
etc.)  to  or  upon  persons.  Obs. 

£1460  Fortescue  Abs.  $  Lim.  Mon.  (1714)  139  To  esta- 
blisch  . .  the  same  Lyvelood  to  his  Crowne.  1605  Shaks. 
Macb.  1.  iv.  37  We  will  establish  our  estate  upon  Our  eldest 
Malcolm.  1665  Walton  Life  Hooker  33  Destroying  what 
was  by  those  known  laws  happily  establisht  to  them  and 
their  posterity. 

+  c.  To  impute  (guilt)  to.  Obs.  [Cf.  ‘ne  statuas 
illis  hoc  peccatum,’  Acts  vii.  30  in  Vulgate]. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  99/1  He  cryed  with  an  hye  voys 
and  said  ‘  lord  establysshe  not  to  theym  thys  synne 

3.  To  set  up  on  a  secure  or  permanent  basis;  to 
found  (a  government,  an  institution  ;  in  mod.  use 
often,  a  house  of  business). 

c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  %  Lim.  Mon.  (1714)  103  It  schal  be 
good  that  an  honorable  . .  Concede,  be  establischid.  1509 
Hawes  Past.  (1 554) xxvii.  I.xxi,  Knighthode,  hesayed, 

was  first  established  The  commen  wealthe  in  right  todefende. 
1670  Temple  Let.  in  Wks.  (1731 1  III.  227  A  Government  is 
never  well  established  but  in  the  Hearts  of  the  Subjects. 
1863  P.  Barry  Dockyard  Econ.  xii.  261  The  manufactory  of 

Messrs. - was  first  established  towards  the  end  of  the 

last  century.  1867  Smiles  Hug uenots  Eng.  xi.  (1880)  183 
They  succeeded  in  establishing  many  important  and  highly 
flourishing  colonies.  1867  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  I. 
vi.  433  The  throne  of  Cnut,  established  by  wasting  wars. 

4.  To  place  in  a  secure  or  permanent  position  ; 
to  install  and  secure  in  a  possession,  office,  dig¬ 
nity,  etc.;  to  ‘set  up*  (a  person,  oneself)  in  business; 
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to  settle  (a  person)  in  or  at  a  place ;  rejl.  to  obtain 
a  secure  footing ;  also  in  weaker  sense,  to  take  up 
one’s  quarters.  +  Also  intr.  for  rcjl.  To  ‘  settle  \ 

1557  Order  Hospit alls  Bv,  To  deliuer  unto  such  [Bedells] 
as  then  remayne,  their  Staves,  and  again  astablishe  them. 
1601  Shaks.  Jut.  C.  1.  iii.  86  The  senators  to-morrow  Mean 
to  establish  Oesar  as  a  king.  1677  Govt.  Venice  102  Since  the 
Turks  established  in  Europe.  1770  Langhornf.  Plutarch 
(1879)  I.  73/2  Numa..with  a  view  to  establish  himself  in 
the  people’s  good  graces  . .  attempted  to  soften  them.  1793 
Smeaton  Edystonc  L.  §  298  The  workmen  being  established 
in  the  house  . .  every  one  went  to  the  occupation  allotted. 
1815  Scribbleomania  96  If  a  writer  be  desirous  of  establish¬ 
ing  himself  as  a  candid  censor  of  literature.  1840  Thirlwall 
GreeceVIl.  lvii.  205  His  first  object  was  to  establish  Eumenes 
in  his  satrapy.  1867  Lady  Herbert  Cradle  L.  iii.  92  The 
gentlemen  of  the  party  . .  established  themselves  in  very 
comfortable  rooms.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  ii.  83  The 
Jewish  traders  ..  were  enabled  by  the  royal  protection  to 
establish  themselves  in  separate  quarters. 

+  b.  To  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  (per¬ 
sons).  Ohs.  Cf.  settle. 

1644  Chas.  I  in  Clarendon  Hist.  Rcb.  vm.  (1843)  514/1 
[He  appointed  them]  to  consider  . .  in  what  manner  his 
family  should  be  established.  1872  H.  Lawrenny  in  Fortn. 
Rev.  Mar.  313  Heads  of  families  ceased  . .  to  dower  and 
1  establish '  the  daughters  of  the  house. 

5.  To  set  up  or  bring  about  permanently  (a  state 
of  things) ;  to  ‘  create  ’  (a  precedent) ;  to  introduce 
and  secure  permanent  acceptance  for  (a  custom, 
a  belief).  Also,  to  secure  for  oneself,  gain  per¬ 
manently  (a  reputation,  a  position). 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  i.  86  But  to  establish  here  a 
peace  indeed.  1814  Stock  Exchange  Laid  Open  5  It  esta¬ 
blishes  a  price  in  the  market.  1826  F.  Cooper  Mohicans 
ii,  The  most  confirmed  gait  that  he  could  establish  was  a 
Canterbury  gallop  with  the  hind  legs,  a  1832  Mackintosh 
Causes  Re'volution  Wks.  1846  II.  164  He  had  established, 
by  his  own  sole  authority,  the  most  unbounded  liberty  of 
worship.  1861  Tulloch  Eng.  Purit.  ii.  177  In  the  remain¬ 
ing  years  of  Milton’s  academic  career,  he  established  a  high 
reputation  for  scholarship.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  1.  vi, 
It  has  been  hard  work  to  establish  order  here.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  13  July  5/3  The  French  troops  have  pretty  well 
established  their  ascendency  in  the  capital. 

b.  To  erect  into  (a  rule,  etc.).  +Also  (with 
comple?nent ),  to  secure  in  a  certain  condition. 

1795  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  IV.  113  Emergencies  which 
threatened  our  country  with  slavery,  but  ended  in  establish¬ 
ing  it  free.  1855  J.  S.  C.  Abbot  Napoleon  II.  i.  17  If  such 
a  tyranny  is  allowed  to  be  established  into  a  principle,  etc. 

c.  Card-playing.  To  establish  a  suit  (see  quot.). 
1862  ‘  Cavendish  ’  Whist  (1879)  56  Twos  and  threes  may 

become  quite  as  valuable  [as  higher  cards]  when  the  suit  is 
established.  1876  A.  Campbell-Walker  Correct  Card 
Gloss.  11  A  suit  is  said  to  be  established  when  you  have 
exhausted  all  the  best  cards  in  it  which  were  against  you. 

6.  To  place  beyond  dispute;  to  prove  (a  pro¬ 
position,  claim,  accusation)  ;  rarely  with  personal 
obj.  and  complement. 

•  a  1704  T.  Brown  Sat.  Antients  Wks.  1730  I.  21  He  has 
establish'd  . .  five  or  six  essential  differences  between  those 
two  poems.  1767  Gooch  Treat.  Wounds  I.  134  This  doc¬ 
trine  Caesar  Magatus  and  Belloste  have  taken  great  pains 
to  establish.  1802  Mar.  Edgeworth  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  224 
If  he  fail  to  establish  in  your  minds  the  innocence  of  the 
count.  1867  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  I.  App.  659  His 
great  point  he  seems  to  me  fully  to  establish.  1873  Brown¬ 
ing  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  2 66  Some  better  theory  Than  would 
establish  him  participant  In  doings  yonder.  1885  Sir  C. 
P.  Butt  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LI  1 1.  61/1  It  is  . .  extremely 
difficult  to  establish  a  case  of  negligence  against  the  steamer. 

b.  To  affirm  judicially  the  validity  of  (a  dis¬ 
puted  will). 

1818  Cruise  Digest,  (ed.  2)  VI.  311  Upon  a  bill  to  establish 
this  will  . .  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  declared  that,  etc. 

7.  From  16th  c.  often  used  with  reference  to 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies  or  organization,  and  to 
the  recognized  national  church  or  its  religion  ;  in 
early  use  chiefly  pass,  in  sense  2  (esp.  in  phrase  by 
law  established,  i.e.  ‘  prescribed  or  settled  bylaw’), 
but  sometimes  with  mixture  of  senses  3-5.  Hence 
in  recent  use  :  To  place  (a  church  or  a  religious 
body)  in  the  position  of  a  national  or  state  church. 

1558  Act  1  Eliz.  c.  2.  §  27  Laws  wherein  . .  any  other  ser¬ 
vice  is  limited,  established,  or  set  forth  to  be  used  within 
this  realm.  1592  Sc.  Acts  12  Pari.  Jas.  VI,  §  114  The  trew 
and  halie  Kirk,  presentlie  established  within  this  Realme. 
1642  A'ing's  Protest.  19  Sept,  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1721) 
V.  21,  I  will  . .  defend  and  maintain  The  True  Reformed 
Protestant  Religion  established  in  the  Church  of  England. 
1660  Chas.  II  Declar.  Keel.  Affairs  25  Oct.  8  The.  .esteem 
we  have  for  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  is  established  by 
Law.  1731  Calamy  Life  (1830)  I.  i.  73  Opposition  to  the 
church  by  law  established.  1731  Swift  Presbyterian's 
Plea  Merit  Wks.  1776  IV.  260  Which  [Presbyterian]  sect 
was  . .  established  in  all  its  forms  by.  .an  ordinance  of  the 
lords  and  commons.  1838  Gladstone  State  in  Rel.  Ch. 
108  VVhat  is  established  is  by  the  very  force  of  the  term 
likewise  endowed. 

t  Establishable,  a.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -able.] 

That  can  be  established  or  made  secure. 

1667  Waterhouse  Fire  Lond.  115  Establishable  against 
a  relapse  only  from  him. 

Established  (estseblijt),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ed1.]  In  senses  of  thevb.  Established  Church  : 
see  Chubch  5  c,  and  Establish  v.  7.  Established 
clerk ,  servant,  etc. :  one  on  the  ‘  establishment  ’,  in 
permanent  employ.  Established  list,  the  list  of 
those  in  permanent  employ. 


1642  T.  Lechford  {title)  Plain  Dealing.. A  short  view  of 
New-Englands  present  Government,  .compared  with  the. . 
Established  Government  of  England.  1672-5  Comber  Comp. 
Temple  (1702)  81  All  Establisht  Protestant  Churches  do  ap¬ 
prove,  and  use  prescribed  Forms.  1682  Claverhouse  in  M. 
Morris  Life  vi.  (1888)  93  [The  king]  was  relenting  nothing  of 
his  . .  care  of  maintaining  the  established  government.  1753 
Smart  Poiver  Supreme  Being(R.),  Rul'd  by  establish’d  laws 
and  current  nature.  1790  Burke Fr.Rcv.  135  We  are  resolved 
to  keep  an  established  church,  an  established  monarchy,  an 
established  aristocracy,  and  an  established  democracy.  1824 
L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  5  They  respect  some  of 
the  established  principles  and  arrangements  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  1849  Ruskin  Sev.  Lamps  vii.  186  The  architecture 
of  a  nation  is  great  only  when  it  is  as  universal  and  as  es¬ 
tablished  as  its  language.  1865  Earle  Sax.  Chron.  Notes 
340  One  of  the  established  sensation  scenes  of  history.  1888 
Pall  Mall  G.  25  April  10/2  A  return  of  the  number  of  esta¬ 
blished  and  unestablished  servants  [in  the  Post  Office.] 

Establisher  (estee'blijbi).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ER1.] 
One  who  establishes  (in  senses  of  vb.). 

a  1600  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  (1617)  613  The  first  founders 
and  establishers  of  them.  ^  1677  Barrow  Wks.  (1741)  II. 
xx.  215  God  being  the  author  and  establisher  of  nature. 
1812  Examiner  14  Sept.  577/2  Luck  . .  was  the  establisher 
of  his  greatness.  1824-9  Landor  I  mag.  Conv.  (1846)  I.  93 
That  the  foudi'e  is  rather  a  destroyer  than  an  establisher. 

Establishing  (estre’blijiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Establish  in  its 
various  senses. 

£1400  Rom.  Rose  6371  No  prelate  may  done  so,  But 
it  the  pope  be  . .  That  made  thilk  establishing.  1413 
Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle  iv.  xxx.  (1483)  80  In  the  election  and 
establysshynge  of  chyuetayns  ther  may  be  founden  errour. 
1660  Milton  Free  Coinmw.  451  When  we  have  our  Forces 
. .  in  our  hands,  to  the  firm  establishing  of  a  Free  Common¬ 
wealth.  1846  Trench  Mirac.  vi.  (1862)  188  The  words  are 
for  the  establishing  of  his  trembling  faith. 

t  Establishing,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING2.]  That  establishes;  sustaining,  support¬ 
ing. 

1667  F lavel  Saint  hidced  (1754)52  This  heart  reviving 
and  establishing  doctrine  of  the  dominion  of  our  Father. 

Establishment  (estae'blijment).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ment.  Cf.  OF.  establissement  (late  AF.  esta- 
blishement),  Fr.  etablisscmentl\ 

I.  Action  or  means  of  establishing. 

1.  The  action  of  establishing  ;  the  fact  of  being 
established  :  in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

1596  J.  Norden  Progr.  Pietie  (1847)  117  An  establishment 
of  concord  amongst  ourselves  [is]  to  be  sought  and  heartily 
prayed  for.  1688  Col.  Rec.  Penji.  I.  226  That  such  Sanc¬ 
tion  and  Establishment  may  be  as  Effectual  and  binding  as 
any  Law.  1739  Butler  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  225  The  hare 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  any  place  . .  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  and  valuable  effect.  1788  W.  Gordon  ( title )  The 
History  of  the  rise,  progress  and  establishment  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  1851  D.  Wilson  Preh.  Ann. 
(1863)  II.  iv.  i.  192  The  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
Scotland.  1871  Figure  Training  38  A  most  awkward  and 
clumsy  figure  is  in  a  fair  way  towards  formation  and  per¬ 
manency  of  establishment.  1875  Fortnum  Maiolica  37  The 
establishment  of  the  ducal  court  at  Urbino. 

2.  esp .  The  '  establishing  ’  by  law  (a  church,  re¬ 
ligion,  form  of  worship).  (See  Establish  v.  7.) 
fa.  In  early  use,  the  settling  or  ordering  in  a 
particular  manner,  the  regulating  and  upholding 
of  the  constitution  and  ordinances  of  the  church 
recognized  by  the  state.  +b.  In  I7th-i8thc.  oc¬ 
casionally  the  granting  of  legal  status  to  (other 
religious  bodies  than  that  connected  with  the  state), 
c.  Now  usually,  the  conferring  on  a  particular  reli¬ 
gious  body  the  position  of  a  state  church. 

a.  1640-1  Ld.  Digby  Sp.  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll .  (1721)  IV. 
172  A  Man  . .  that  made  the  Establishment  by  Law  the 
Measure  of  his  Religion.  1706-7  Act  5  Anne  c.  5  Securhig 
Ch.  Eng.,  Acts  of  Parliament  now  in  Force  for  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  and  Preservation  of  the  Church  of  England. 

b.  1731  E.  Calamy  Life  (1830)  I.  v.  401  The  allowance 
of  the  law  is  of  necessity  a  sufficient  establishment  [of  dis¬ 
senting  worship].  1792  Coke  &  Moore  Life  Wesley  11.  iv. 
(ed.  2)355  Mr.  Wesley’s  great  desire  to  remain  in  union  with 
the  Church  of  England  . .  would  not  allow  him  to  apply  for 
a  legal  establishment. 

C.  1662-3  Addr.  of  Commons  to  King  27  Feb.  in  Cobbett 
Pari.  Hist.  (1808)  IV.  262  In  time,  some  prevalent  sect  will 
. .  contend  for  an  establishment.  1788  Priestley  Led. 
Hist.  v.  lvii.  449  There  is  no  place  where  there  are  more 
forms  of  religion  openly  professed,  and  without  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  any  of  them  than  Pennsylvania.  1792  Burke 
Let.  Sir  II.  Langrishe  Wks.  VI.  318  The  perpetual  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Presbyterian 
church  government.  1813  Mrq.  Lansdowne  in  Ho.  Lo7'ds 
8  Mar.,  They  [Catholic  Petitioners  of  City  of  Lim¬ 
erick]  asked  for  no  establishment  of  their  own  Church. 
<*1832  Mackintosh  Causes  Revol.  Wks.  1846  II.  227  Toler¬ 
ation  . .  was  sometimes  sought  by  Dissenters  as  a  step  to¬ 
wards  establishment.  1886  Earl  Selborne  Def.  Ch.  Eng. 
1.  iv.  77  All  such  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State  as 
those  which  are  summed  up  in  the  term  *  Establishment 

+  3.  Established  or  stable  condition  ;  settlement, 
permanence  ;  also,  settled  condition  of  mind,  calm¬ 
ness,  confidence.  Obs. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  1.  15  For  it  is  merueilous, 
how  great  establishment  groweth  hereof.  1641  J.  Jackson 
True  Evang.  T.  iii.  228  A  succession  of  three  good  Princes 
together  doth  notably  contribute  to  establishment,  and  feli¬ 
city  of  a  Kingdome.  a  1674  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  xvi. 
(1704)  III.603  If  God  shall  De  pleased  to  add  Establishment 
and  Perpetuity  to  the  Blessings  he  then  Restored.  1674 
Owen  Holy  Spirit  (1693)  69  Our  Permanency  and  Establish¬ 
ment  in  the  Truth.  1777  Priestley  Matt.  <$•  Spir.  (1782)  I. 


Introd.  6  Truth  will  . .  gain  a  firm  establishment  in  the 
minds  of  all  men. 

+  b.  Manner  in  which  anything  is  established  ; 
organization,  ‘ footing’.  Obs. 

1799  Wellington  in  Owen  Disp.  106  The  improved  esta¬ 
blishment  on  which  he  had  placed  their  garrisons. 

J-  4.  A  means  of  establishing ;  something  that 
strengthens,  supports,  or  corroborates.  Obs. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  1.  17  So  many  and  so  not¬ 
able  miracles,  .are  euen  as  many  establishments  of  the  law. 
1581  Makbeck  BA r.  of  Notes  210  Truth  is  thepiller  and  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  church.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep. 
in.  xx.  155  Their  homes  . .  being  a  weake  and  hollow  body, 
require  some  inward  establishment,  to  confirme  the  length 
of  their  advancement. 

5.  Settlement  in  life;  formerly  often  (now  rarely) 
in  the  sense  of  marriage. 

1684  Prideaux  Lett.  12  Nov.  (1875)  138,  I  . .  wish  with 
that  you  had  all  the  other  satisfactions  you  can  desire,  espe¬ 
cially  a  good  establishment  in  England.  1734  tr.  Rollin' s 
Anc.  Hist.  IV.  ix.  345  You  owe  . .  to  them,  birth,  nurture, 
education  and  establishment.  1769  Robertson  Chas.  V, 
III.  xi.  365  To  acquire  an  establishment  of  such  dignity  and 
value  for  one  of  his  sons.  1800  Mrs.  Hervey  Monrtray 
Pam.  I.  iii.  259  Her  chief  solicitude  was  to  procure  an  affluent 
establishment  for  her  daughter.  1815  Jane  Austen  Emma 
11.  vi.  173  Whenever  he  were  attached,  he  would  willingly 
give  up  much  wealth  to  obtain  an  early  establishment.  1825 
Lytton  Falkland  16,  I  saw  in  the  notes  of  the  mothers  their 
anxiety  for  the  establishment  of  their  daughters. 

b.  Settled  income,  provision  for  a  livelihood. 

1727  Swift  Gulliver's  Travels  (1731)  104  His  Excellency, 
who  had  the  sole  Disposal  of  the  Emperor’s  Revenue, 
might  easily  provide  by  gradually  lessening  your  esta¬ 
blishment.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  «$*  P.  I.  xviii.  484  For  each 
of  these  princes  a  suitable  establishment  was  provided. 
1776  Cowper  Wks.  (1837)  XW.  34  It  will  afford  me  some 
sort  of  an  establishment,  at  least  for  a  time.  1832  Ht.-Mar- 
tineau  Life  in  Wilds  vii.  94  Providing  a  permanent  esta¬ 
blishment  for  the  captain  as  their  chief  magistrate. 

6.  Establishment  of  a  port  [Fr.  etablisscment 
d'un  port~\  :  (see  quot.). 

1833  Herschel  Astron.  xi.  337  That  deviation  of  the  time 
of  high  and  low  water  at  any  port  or  harbour,  from  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  luminaries  . .  which  is  called  the  ‘  establish¬ 
ment*  of  that  port.  1875  Bedford  Sailor's  Pocket-bk.  v. 
(ed.  2)  168  The  time  of  high  water  at  any  particular  place  is 
the  same  on  the  days  both  of  New  and  Full  Moon,  and  is 
termed  the  *  Establishment  of  the  Port  *.  1886  Godfray 

Astron.  App.  (ed.  4)  200  The  interval  between  the  instant 
of  the  moon’s  transit  across  the  meridian  on  the  day  of  new 
or  full  moon,  and  the  subsequent  high  water,  is  called  the 
vulgar  establishment  of  the  port. 

II.  Something  that  is  established. 

+  7.  A  settled  arrangement;  a  settled  constitu¬ 
tion  or  government.  Also,  a  legal  enactment.  Obs. 

1481  Caxton  Godfrey  (E.  E.T.  S.)  42  Helde  a  counseyl.  .of 
the  prelates  of  ytalye  at  playsance,  where  he  made  . .  esta- 
blischemens  tamende  the  mailers  of  the  Clergye.  1596 
Spenser  State  Irel.  (J.),  Bring  in  that  establishment  by 
which  all  men  should  be  contained  in  duty.  1605  Vers- 
tegan  Dec.  Intell.  iii.  (1628)  63  Aduanced  to  the  honourable 
titles  of  Earles  and  Lords,  with  Establishment  for  the  con- 
tinuall  remaining  of  these  titles,  a  1655  Vines  Lord's  Snpp. 
(1677)418  Not  that  I  would  encourage  any  man  to  break 
a  wholsom  order  or  establishment.  1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates 
5  That  so  much  talk’d  of  Establishment,  call’d  the  Tariff  of 
1664.  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  134  Our  establishment 
respecting  seamen  was  as  follows. 

b.  spec,  in  Fr.  Hist,  (transl.  of  Fr.  etablis semen  f). 

1818  Hallam  Mid.  Ages  (1872)  I.  244  When  St.  Louis 
enacted  that  great  code  which  bears  the  name  of  his  Esta¬ 
blishment's.  1873  G.  W.  Kitchin  Hist.  France  I.  in.  viii. 
343  The  royal  ‘Establishments’  or  codes  of  law. 

+  c.  The  ( estimates 5  for  public  expenditure.  Obs. 

1672  Earl  Essex  in  Essex  Papexs  31  Aug.,  Upon  the 
closing  of  the  Establishment  for  this  Kingdome  [Ireland], 
five  hundred  Pounds  a  year  were  reserved  with  intention 
that  if  I  should  find  cause  to  move  the  King  in  behalf  of  this 
City  of  Dublyn,  it  should  be  restored  to  them  agen..I 
desire  that  I  may  have  an  order  to  insert  them  [the  ^500] 
into  the  Establishment. 

8.  The  ecclesiastical  system  established  by  law  ; 
more  fully  Church  Establishment .  Hence  The 
Establishment  often  occurs  as  a  distinctive  name 
for  the  established  church  (esp.  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  formerly  Ireland),  in  contradistinction  to  the 
non-established  churches  or  sects. 

[1667  J.  Corbet  Disc.  Relig.  Eng.  28  The  Setling  of  a 
Nation  maybe  made  up  of  an  Establishment,  a  Limited 
Toleration,  and  a  Discreet  Connivence,  etc.]  1731  E. 
Calamy  Life  (1830)  I.  v.  469  There  was  a  variety  of  senti¬ 
ments  amongst  those  out  of  the  Establishment,  as  well  as 
those  under  it.  1786  W.  Pitt  in  Ld.  Stanhope  Life  (1879) 
I.  252  It  is  certainly  a  delicate  thing  to  meddle  with  the 
Church  Establishment  in  the  present  situation  of  Ireland. 
1795  J-  Aikin  Manchester  241  Chaderton  contains  a  chapel 
of  the  establishment.  1806  31  A.  Knox  Rem.  (1844)  I.  93 
These  teachers  have  generally  been  found  . .  within  Esta¬ 
blishments.  1824  Syd.  Smith  Wks.  (1859)  II.  51/1  America 
. .  has  no  Establishment.  1829  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Exerc. 
(1842)  I.  22  Half  the  people  in  England  dislike  the  church 
establishment.  1869  Times  Ann.  Summary  306  The  Irish 
Church  Establishment  has  been  abolished. 

9.  a.  An  organized  body  of  men,  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  sovereign  or  of  the  state  for 
a  specific  purpose ;  orig.  said  of  the  military  ser¬ 
vice,  but  applied  also  to  the  naval  and  civil,  b. 
The  quota  of  officers  and  men  in  a  regiment,  ship, 
etc.,  complement.  Also  in  Peace,  War  establish¬ 
ment  ;  cf.  3  b. 

1689  Luttrell  Brief  Ret.  (1857)  I.  518  What  forces  shall 
I  be  sent  to  the  Low  Countries  . .  shall  be  continued  in  Eng- 
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lish  pay,  and  on  the  English  establishment.  1796  Morse 
A tner.  Geog.  I.  266  The  support  of  the  civil,  military  and 
naval  establishments.  1800  Dundas  in  Owen  Wellesley  s 
Disp.  558  The  establishment  does  not  seem  to  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  eighty  thousand  men.  1828  J.  M.  Spearman  Brit . 
Gunner  (ed.  2)  69  The  usual  establishment  of  officers  for 
ships  of  the  same  class.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  295 
These  gallant  brigades  . .  had  been  placed  on  the  English 
establishment.  1853  Stocqueler  Mil.  Encycl .,  Peace  Es¬ 
tablishment  is  the  reduced  condition  of  an  army  suited  to 
a  time  of  peace.  War  Establishment  is  the  augmentation 
of  regiments  to  a  certain  number  . .  to  meet  war  exigencies. 

1884  BciU  Mall  G.  12  Sept.  10/2  Lieutenant-Colonel  - 

formerly  H.E.I.C.S.,  Bengal  establishment. 

10.  An  organized  staff  of  employes  or  servants, 
often  including,  and  sometimes  limited  to,  the 
building  in  which  they  are  located  :  a.  A  public 
institution,  a  school,  factory,  house  of  business,  etc. 

Establishinent  hand  (colloq.  stab  hand) :  among  printers, 
an  employe  on  weekly  wages  as  distinguished  from  one  on 
piece-work. 

1832  G.  Downes  Lett .  Cont.  Countries  I.  188,  I  now  per¬ 
ceived  . .  the  high  road  passed  close  to  the  establishment 
[Pestalozzi’s  schools].  1838  Dickens  Nick.  Nick,  iv,  We 
don’t  consider  the  boys’  appetites  at  our  establishment. 
1842  Bischoff  Woollen  Manuf.  II.  33  The  British  manu¬ 
facturers  . .  have  been  compelled  to  seek  markets,  and  form 
establishments  in.. the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe. 
1845  Stocqueler  Hand-bk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  74  Of  these 
establishments  the  Bishop’s  College  Press,  at  Calcutta,  un¬ 
questionably  stands  at  the  head.  1851  D.  Wilson  Preh. 
Ann.  (1863)  II.  iv.  i.  192  The  religious  establishment  founded 
at  Iona.  1873  Act  36  <5*  37  Viet.  c.  76.  §  6  The  . .  insufficiency 
of  the  establishment  for  working  such  railway. 

b.  A  household ;  a  family  residence. 

_  Separate  establishment :  a  phrase  often  used  when  it  is 
indicated  that  a  married  man  maintains  a  paramour. 

1803  Mod.  Pai'is,  Two  or  three  families  long  connected 
with  mine,  have  still  establishments  here.  1828  D’Israeli 
Chas.  /,  II.  i.  3  Even  long  after  this  period,  the  poverty  of  I 
the  royal  establishment  was  observed.  1856  Froude  Hist. 
Eng.  (1858)  II.  vii.  174  Her  establishment  was  broken  up, 
and  she  was  sent  to  reside,  .in  the  household  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.  1862  Trollope  Orley  F.  i,  His  wealth  would 
have  entitled  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  larger  establish¬ 
ment.  Mod.  Newspaper ,  Everybody  but  his  wife  seems  to 
have  known^that  he  had  a  separate  establishment. 

Establislimentarian  (estaNbliJmentea-rian), 
a.  and  sb.  [f.  prec.  +  -arian.J  A.  adj. 

1.  a.  Advocating  the  principle  of  an  established 
church  ;  characteristic  of  those  who  advocate  this 
principle,  b.  That  adheres  to  or  favours  a  church 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  established. 

1847  Ecclesio legist  VII.  173  The  old  establishmentarian 
leaven  is  not  worked  out,  far  from  it.  1858  .SYfL  Rev.  V. 
387/1  The  analogous  form  of  this  faith  ..  has  taken  an 
Erastian  and  Establishmentarian  turn.  1875  Gladstone 
Glean.  VI.  Iv.  171  The  prosecutors ..  are  strongly  (to  use 
a  barbarous  word)  establishmentarian.  1878  G.  A.  Denison 
Notes  oj My  Life  (ed.  2)  79  The  Church  Corporate  cannot  be 
said  to  be  in  substance  other  than  Establishmentarian. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  Established  Church. 

1849  Fraser  s  Mag.  XXXIX.  128  Children  of  Methodist, 
Baptist . .  and  Establishmentarian  parents. 

B.  sb.  One  who  supports  the  principle  of  an 
*  Establishment ’  or  an  Established  Church.  Also, 
an  adherent  of  the  Established  Church. 

1846  Hook  Educ.  People  37  Those  who,  like  myself,  are 
called  High  Churchmen,  have  little  or  no  sympathy  with 
mere  Establishmentarians.  1862  Sat.  Rev.  XIV.  417/2 
They  [Baptists  and  Independents]  were  all  generally  Esta- 
blishmentarians  ;  but  they  could  make  no  other  claim  to  be 
established  than  that  of  numbers  and  power.  1879  Daily 
News  28  June  6/1  The  Nonconformists  have  made  inroads 
on  the  ranks  of  the  Establishmentarians. 

Hence  Establish.menta*rianism,  the  tenets  of 
an  establishmentarian ;  attachment  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  State  Church. 

1873  F.  Hall  Mod.  Eng.  44  Establishmentarianism  was 
wont  to  roll  over  the  prelalial  [Abp.  Trench’s]  tongue.  1876 
Tinsley's  Mag.  XVIII.  386  The  days  of  Establishment¬ 
arianism  would  be  numbered. 

Establishmentism.  [f.  Establishment  + 
-ISM.]  The  principle  of  a  State  Church. 

1851  J.  H.  Newman  Cath.  in  Eng.  54  Establishmentism 
is  the  very  life  of  Protestantism. 

II  Estacade.  Mil.  Also  8  erron.  estocade. 
[Fr.,  ad.  Sp.  estacada ,  f.  esiaca  stake  ;  sense  2  arises 
from  a  confusion  with  It.  steccata  (which  has  this 
sense),  f.  stecca  lath.] 

1.  A  dike  constructed  of  piles  in  the  sea,  a  river, 
or  a  morass,  to  check  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
Cf.  Stockade. 

1663  Gerbier  Counsel  C  viij  b,  The  Town  had  held  out 
till  the  Sea  overturned  the  Ditch  and  the  Estacade.  1755 
Carte  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  194  Beyond  that  a  third  of  ships 
sunk  forming  an  estocade.  1777  Watson  Philip  II  (1793)  II. 
xiii.  171/2  He  formed  in  the  most  shallow  parts  an  estacade, 
a  work  of  prodigious  labour.  1847  in  Craig. 

b.  An  arrangement  of  stakes  for  defence. 

1827  Southey  Penins.  War  II.  715  The  Spaniards  made 
every  exertion  to  defend  it  [a  breach  in  the  Baluarte  del 
Rey]  with  sacks  of  earth,  estacades,  and  whatever  other 
obstacles  they  could  oppose  to  the  enemy. 

2.  A  raft  made  of  balks  of  timber,  fastened  to¬ 
gether  with  chains,  used  to  block  up  a  channel  or 
harbour-mouth. 

1670  Cotton  Espcrnon  it.  viii.  393  He  propounded  . .  a 
Machine,  which  was  an  Estacade,  or  kind  of  floating  Fort. 

||  Estaca’do.  rare—1,  [see  -ado.]  =  prec. 

1810  tr.  Le  Moniteur  in  Naval  Citron.  XXIII.  137  An 
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estacado  has  been  established,  which  secured  our  gunboats 
from  fire-ships. 

II  Estafe'tte  (gstafgt).  [Fr.  es/afetle,  ad.  It. 
stajfetta,  dim.  of  staffa  stirrup,  f.  OHG.  stapho  step.] 
A  mounted  courier. 

1792  Boothby  Burke's  App.  Whigs  84  note,  An  estafette 
was  despatched  on  the  part  of  our  Ministers  at  the  Hague, 
requiring  Marshal  Bender  to  suspend  his  march.  1812 
W Ellington *in  Gunv.  Disp.  VIII.  649  They  can  secure  the 
services  of  the  Estafette  . .  only  by  placing  him  in  the 
centre  of  the  escort.  1858  Carlyle  Frcdk.  Gt.  (18651 II.  v. 
ii.  77  Diplomatic  correspondence,  carried  once  by  breathless 
estaffettes. 

Hence  Estafe'tted  ppl.  a.,  provided  with  esta- 
|  fettes ;  in  quot.  app.  taken  as  ‘  provided  with  ar¬ 
rangements  for  posting 

1837  Palgrave  Merck,  Friar  { 1844)  18  The  best  esta- 
|  fetted  road,  the  road  to  Rome. 

Estait,  Sc.  form  of  Estate. 

t  E’stal,  sb.  Obs.  rare—1,  [a.  OF.  estal  (mod. 
Fr.  etal ),  corresp.  to  Pr.  estal,  OSp.  estalo,  It. 
stallo,  ad.  OHG.  stal.  Cf.  Stall.]  A  place,  post. 

1480  Caxton  Ovid’s  Met.  xni.  ii,  None.,  durst  hold, 
ayenst  the  noble  Hector,  ony  estal. 

T  EstaTe,  v.  Obs.  In  5  astale.  [ad.  OF.  es¬ 
tal  er  (mod.Fr.  etaler )  to  display.]  I  vans.  To  be¬ 
spread,  to  hang  (with  drapery). 

c  1440  Gaw.  V  Got.  v,  Syne  hynt  to  ane  hie  hall,  That  was 
astalit  with  pall. 

t  EstaTl,  v.  Obs.  Also  Stall,  [app.  ad.  OF. 
estaler  to  place,  fix ;  cf.  Install.]  trans.  To  ar¬ 
range  the  payment  of  (a  debt,  sum  of  money)  by 
instalments.  Hence  EstaTlment  (see  quot. ;  also 
Stallment). 

1577-87  Holinshed  Chron.  III.  1142/2  That  debt  is  es- 
talled,  and  is  according  to  that  estallment  trulie  answered. 
1643  Sc.  Acts  (1814)  VI.  38/1  Some  wther  way  how  satis- 
factioune  . .  may  be  made  . .  by  estalment  at  four  equall 
payments.  1738  Hist.  Crt.  Excheq.  v.  100  An  Estallment, 
which  is  an  Assizing  or  Establishing  the  Times  of  Pay¬ 
ments  of  such  Debtors. 

Estamin  (e-stamin).  Also  8  estemine,  esta- 
mina.  See  also  Etamine.  [a.  Fr.  cstamine  (now 
etamine ),  corresp.  to  Sp.  estamena ,  Pg.  eslamenha , 
It.  stamigna late  L.  * stdminia ,  L.  stdminea ,  fern, 
of  stdmineus  made  of  thread,  f.  stamen  warp, 
thread.  The  form  estamiua  is  peril,  a.  Sp.] 

An  open  woollen  fabric,  used  for  making  sieves, 
etc.  ;  see  quot.  1883.  In  18th  c.  also  applied  to 
some  silk  fabric,  presumably  of  similar  texture. 

1701  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3701/4  All  sorts  of  Mercery  Goods, 
viz.  . .  Estemines,  Russels,  Rashes  . .  Antharines  . .  will  be 
sold  by  Auction.  1750  Beawes  Lex  Mercat.  (1752)  693 
Woollens,  such  as  Estaminas,  Druggets,  Serges,  Flannels, 
Crapes.  Ibid.  704  From  England  . .  Estaminas  wide  and 
well  calendered,  brown  and  green.  Ibid.  706  Silk  Esta¬ 
minas  from  Italy.  1883  Simmonds  Did.  Trade ,  Estamin , 
a  woollen  stuff  made  in  Prussia,  used  for  cartridges,  sack¬ 
cloth,  plush  caps,  etc. 

II  Estaminet  (gstam/nc).  [Fr.  estaminet,  Wall. 
staminet,  of  unknown  etym.,  by  some  connected 
with  OFr.  cstamine  :  see  prec.]  A  cafe  in  which 
smoking  is  allowed.  Also  attrib. 

1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  lxiv.  Frequenters  of  billiard- 
rooms  and  estaminets.  1867  Dixon  New  Amer.  II.  v.  42 
The  rascal  would  . .  play  his  game  of  dominoes  at  the  esta¬ 
minet  door.  1883  Pall  Mall  G.  13  July  4/1  The  few  build¬ 
ings  that . .  form  a  scattering  suburb— estaminets,  chiefly. 

J*  Esta  mp,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  Fr.  estamp-er  to 
Stamp.]  trails.  To  stamp ;  to  pound.  Hence 
Esta'mped  ppl.  a .,  pounded. 

1648  60  Hexham  Dutch  Did.,  Gestampte  spijse ,  estamped 
mearte.  1658  Bp.  Reynolds  Lords  Supp.  vi,  The  very  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  dying  man  estamps  on  the  minde  an  affection  of 
fear  and  aw. 

Estampecle  (estsempfd),  sb.  rare.  See  Stam¬ 
pede.  [ad.  Sp.  estampido  a  sudden  crash,  report 
of  a  gun.]  A  sudden  fright  seizing  upon  large 
bodies  of  cattle  and  horses,  causing  them  to  run 
wildly  to  great  distances  ;  hence,  any  sudden  rush 
caused  by  panic. 

So  Estampede  v.  trails.,  to  frighten  (cattle, 
etc.)  away ;  to  drive  off.  ||  Estampede'ro  [Sp. 
estampidero],  an  animal  under  the  influence  of 
stampede ;  a  runaway.  Estampe  do  v.  [f.  Sp. 
estampido  sh. :  cf.  Stampedo],  intr.  (of  cattle,  etc.) 
to  rush  off  in  a  panic. 

1843  Marryat  M.  Violet  xx,  Oxen  . .  have  been  known, 
when  under  the  influence  of  the  estampede  . .  to  run  forty 
miles  without  ever  stopping.  Ibid,  xxvi,  Pawnee  hungers 
had  had  their  horses  estainpeded  one  night,  by  some  hostile 
Indians.  Ibid,  xx,  We  ..  then  watched  the  singular  and 
ridiculous  movements  of  this  estampedero.  Ibid,  xxix,  The 
animals  had  estampedoed  the  whole  distance  at  the  utmost 
of  their  speed. 

II  Estancia  (estamsia,  in  Sp.  -J»a).  [Sp.  eslan- 
cia,  lit.  station  =  OF.  estance,  med.L.  stantia,  f. 
stare  to  stand.]  A  cattle-farm  in  Spanish  America. 

1704  Collect.  Voy.  (Churchill)  III.  19/2  These  they  call 
Estancia’s.  1845  Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  iv.  (1873)  t>4  Every 
estancia  or  farming  estate  has  a  corral  attached  to  it. 

II  Estanciero  (gstan >z,g-rv3 ).  [Sp.,  f.  estancia  \ 

see  prec.]  The  keeper  of  an  estancia ;  a  cattle- 
farmer  (in  Spanish  America). 

1845  Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  viii.  (1873)  149  An  estanciero  told 


me.  1890  G.  Stables  in  Boy's  Own  Paper  i  Feb.  278/1 
We  were  old  estancieros. 

fEstandard,  obs.  var.  of  Standard  [a.  OF. 
estandart\. 

1586  Ferne  Blaz.  G entile  11.  Lacies  Nobil.  24  The  Asirian 
Emperours,  did  beare  in  their  estandarde  the  Eagle.  1656- 
Si  Blount  Glossogr Standard  or  Estandard  . .  the  prin¬ 
cipal  or  standing  measure  of  the  king,  to  the  scantling 
whereof,  all  the  measures  throughout  the  Land  are,  01- 
ought  to  be  framed.  1676-1706  in  Phillips.  1721-1800  in 
Bailey. 

t  Esta  ilg'.  Obs.  Also  7  estangue.  [a.  OF. 
estang (mod.  F .clang).’]  A  pool,  fishpond. 

1628  Coke  On  Litt.  53  a,  Tenant' of  a  warren,  park,  es- 
tangues  and  the  like.  1673  Ray  Journ.  Lena  C.  (1738)  I. 
395  The  bath  is  not  above  two  flight-shots  distant  from  the 
estang. 

t  Estantion.  [app.  a  confusion  ofSp.  estacion 
(Station)  and  Estancia.]  A  cattle-farm.  Also 
attrib.  (The  quots.  relate  to  Central  America 
and  Mexico.) 

1697  Dampier  Vcy.  I.  vi.  157  Where  we  went  ashore  to 
a  Beef  Estantion  or  Farm.  Ibid.  ix.  250  The  Carrier  before- 
mentioned  was  lying  at  the  Estantion-house.  1699  L.  Wafer 
Voy.  (1729)312  Estantions  or  farm-houses  for  the  managing 
their  cattle.  1707  Funnell  Voy.  (1729)  50  The  Main  here 
is  full  of  Cocoa  walks  with  Estantions  or  Farms  of  Beeves. 

fEsta'p.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  OFr.  estape,  estappe 
(mod.F.J/ayV),  estaplc  market(see  Staple  2),  night- 
quarters  for  troops  on  the  march,  where  rations 
were  supplied.]  A  day’s  rations  for  troops  ;  in 
quot.  attrib.  Also  By  estap :  by  fixed  stages  of 
march. 

1755  Mem.  Capt.  P.  Drake  I.  xvii.  196  Our  Estap  Allow- 
ance  was  to  each  Man,  three  Pounds  of  Bread,  etc.  Ibid. 
II.  ii.  12  We.  .continued  our  March  by  Estap  to  Abbeville. 

||  Estaple.  Obs.  [OF.  estaple  \  see  prec.  and 
Staple.]  A  market.  Estaple  of  Calais :  the 
market  held  there  for  the  sale  of  English  wool. 

I55°  J-  Coke  Eng.  #  Fr.  Herald.  (1877)  115  The  ryght 
worshypful  company  of  marchauntes  adventurers,  and  the 
famous  felyshyp  of  the  Estaple  of  Calais. 

Estate  (estJ>’t),  sb.  Forms :  3  aestat,  4-6 
astat(e,  4-5  estat,  (4  astaat(e,  -tait,  estaat(e,  6 
esstat,  estatt,  6-7  Sc.  estaite,  -tte),  4-  estate  ; 
pL  3  astaz,  aestaz.  Cf.  Astate  and  State,  [a. 
OF.  estat  (=  Pr.  estat ,  Sp.  and  Pg.  estado,  It. 
stato),  ad.  L.  status  State,  f.  s la-re  to  stand.] 

1.  State  or  condition  in  general,  whether  material 
or  moral,  bodily  or  mental.  In  ME.  occas. :  Con¬ 
stitution,  nature,  arch.  ;  now  almost  exclusively 
in  Biblical  phrases. 

c  1230  Hali  Meid.  13  pis  mihte.  .1  [usdeadlichlif  scheaweS 
in  hire  estat  of  pe  blisse  undeadlich.  C1340  Cursor  M.  1587 
(Trin.)  pat  god  not  my}t  Brynge  mon  . .  Into  \>e  astate  |?at 
he  had  tynt.  £1374  Chaucer  Booth,  v.  vi.  171  Lat  vs  loken 
now  as  we  mowen  whiche  [>at  |>e  estat  is  of  }?e  deuyne  sub¬ 
stance.  1395  E.  E.  Wills  ( 1882)  4  In  hool  estat  of  my  body. 
i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Cj  a,  Sum  put  hawkys  in  mew  at  high 
estate.  Ibid.  C  iij  a,  Ye  se  yowre  hawke  may  not  endew 
her  meete  nor  remounte  her  astate.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos 
xiv.  50  Alle  the  werkes  are  taryed  and  lefle  in  the  astate  of 
inperfection.  1519  Interl.  Four  Elements  in  Hazl.  Dods- 
ley  I.  11  Each  element  I  reduce  to  his  first  estate.  1549 
Thomas  ( title ),  The  History  of  Italye.  .because  it  intreateth 
of  the  astate  of  many  and  divers  commonweales.  1563 
Shute  Archit.  Diva,  In  Italie  are  these  pillers  founde 
standing  in  good  estate.  1605  Lond.  Prodigal  1.  i.  224, 

1  hope  he  died  in  good  estate.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World 
v.  i.  §  10.  574  He  arrives  in  safety  at  Carthage,  and  makes 
them  know  the  estate  of  Lilybaeum.  1624-47  Bp.  Hall 
Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  2  A  Physician,  .enquiring  of  her  estate. 
1630  Earl  Dorchester  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11.  268.  III.  262 
The  Queene  . .  is  in  good  estate.  1662  Bk.  Com.  Prayer 
(Pickering  1844)  56  We  pray  for  the  good  estate  of  the  Catho- 
lick  Church.  1676  Grew  Anat.  Plants ,  Led.  ii.  (1682)  241 
There  is  some  kind  of  Alkaline  Salt  in  Plants  even  in  their 
natural  estate.  1794  S.  Williams  Vermont  154  The  savages 
of  North  America  were  sunk  into  the  lowest  estate  of 
filth.  1844  Kinglake  Edthen  xxvi.  (1878)  341  Their  second 
estate  would  be  worse  than  their  first.  1868  Freeman 
Norm.  Conq.  (18 76)  II.  ix.  402  The  wall,  in  its  first  estate, 
seems  to  have  been  merely  a  dyke  of  earth  and  rough 
stones.  1873  Browning  Red  Cott.  Nt.-c.  219,  I  am  forty- 
three  years  old  ;  In  prime  of  life,  perfection  of  estate. 

b.  A  special  state  or  condition ;  a  condition  of 
existence.  Also  In  estate  =  in  existence.  Obs. 
exc.  in  Man's,  zooman's  estate  —  manhood,  woman¬ 
hood,  and  (arch.')  in  The  (holy)  estate  of  matri¬ 
mony. 

^1225  Alter.  R.  178  Sik  mon  hauecS  two  s\yu<5e  dredfule 
aestaz  :  |?et  on  is  hwon  he  ne  iveleS  nout  his  owune  sick- 
nesse.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  125  Prol.,  Fforgetyn  hadde 
the  erthe  his  pore  estat  O  wyntyr.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg. 
374/1  She  was  in  the  estate  of  vyrgynyte,  in  estate  of  mary- 
age,  in  estate  of  wydowhede.  15. .  Adam  Bel  Clym  oj 
Clough  665  in  Ritson  Anc.  Pop.  Poetry  30  When  ce  com- 
meth  to  mannes  estate.  1541  R.  Copland  Galyen's  Tcrap. 

2  C  j,  The  fyrste  . .  doth  away  the  dysease  that  is  present. 
And  the  other  wtstandeth  the  dysease  that  is  nat  yet  in 
estate.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  xv,  In  regard  of  a  future 
estate  hereafter  necessary  to  be  knowne.  1744  E.  Heywood 
Female  Sped.  (1748)  II.  23  A  gentleman  in  the  western 
parts  of  England  had  two  daughters  at  marriage  estate. 

f  c.  In  estate  [  =  Fr.  en  etat  (de)]  :  in  a  position, 
able  (to  do  something).  Obs.  rare. 

1651  Hist.  Don  Fenise  40  She  took  Felix  by  the  hand,  and 
put  him  in  estate  to  come  to  the  point  of  his  desires. 

t  d.  Good  or  normal  condition.  In  his  estate : 
just  as  he  was.  Out  of  estate :  ‘  out  of  condition  \ 
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<*1400  Rom.  Rose  4675  Thou  Art  so  anguisshous  and 
mate,  Disfigured  oute  of  astate.  1447-8  Shillingford  Lett . 
(Camd.  Soc.)  37  Stondyng  yn  his  astate  ayenst  the  fire. 
£•1460  Towneley  Myst.  104  My  belly  farys  not  weylle.  it  is 
out  of  astate.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  1.  lxi.  88  The  floures  do  not 
lightly  perishe  or  vade,  but  may  be  kept  a  long  time  in 
their  estate,  and  colour.  1587  Fleming  Contn .  Ilolinskcd. 
III.  1351/2,  I  found  the  good  prince  laid  in  his  estate. 

t  e.  ?  State  of  privilege  or  advantage.  Obs. 

1628  Wither  Brit.  Rememb.  ii.  119  Knew  I  not  the 
Christian  Man’s  estate  Extended  further  than  to  contem¬ 
plate.  1633  G.  Herbert  Temple  54  Mans  whole  estate 
Amounts  (and  richly)  to  serve  thee. 

t  f.  An  account  -of  the  state  or  condition  of 
anything  ;  a  ‘  statement ’  of  particulars.  Obs. 

1474  Housek.  Ord.  22  For  the  contentemcnt  of  his  house¬ 
hold  royal  and  creditors  thereof,  as  is  expressed  before  in 
the  estate  of  this  seyd  court  for  the  yere,  xiiiM°l  [i.e. 
13,000/.].  1484  Past  on  Lett.  No.  880  III.  31 1  The  seid 

J ohn  requerith  an  astate  to  be  takyn  in  those  londys  lymyted 
to  William  the  sone  for  deffaut  off  issue  off  Clement  Paston. 
1502  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)  285  The  %ayd  Cardinal  hath 
yow  bounde  aparte  to  make  him  a. sure  astate  of  alle  the 
said  landes,  by  Ester  next  comyng. 

2.  Condition  with  respect  to  worldly  prosperity, 
fortune,  etc.  Cf.  12.  arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  1732 1  (Cott.)  Do  hym  by  kept  in  pre- 
soners  estate  Till  yt  be  past  our  sabate.  C1386  Chaucer 
Knt.'s  T.  68  Noonestat  \v.r.  astate,  estaat,  estate]  assureth 
to  be  week  ?  1370  Robt.  Cicyle  54  Hym  to  brynge  to  lowar 
estate,  a  1400  Cov.  Myst.  61  A  ryght  pore  man . .  Of  sympyl 
astat  in  clothis  rent.  1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  9  In 
poure  astate  and  in  low  degre.  a  1535  More  Dc  quat. 
Noviss.  Wks.  86/1  Yet  thou  wouldest  not  greatly  enuy  his 
estate,  if  thou  thoughteste,  etc.  1662  Bk.  Com.  Prayer 
(Pickering  1844) 56  Anyways  afflicted  or  distressed  in  mind, 
body,  or  estate.  1671  tr.  Frejus'  Voy.  Mauritania  7  Made 
a  slave  . .  and  detained  in  that  estate  till  our  arrival.  1846 
Keble  Lyra  Jnnoc.  (1873)  192  From  ox  and  ass  that  wait 
Here  on  His  poor  estate,  a  1862  Buckle  Civiliz.  (1869) 
III.  i.  1  One  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  earth,  was 
broken,  and  cast  down  from  its  high  estate. 

+  b.  ?  Means,  ability,  opportunity.  In  phrase, 
After  (one's)  estate.  Obs. 

£-1380  Wyclif Set.  IVlcs.  II.  409  pci  shulen  lyve  as  |?e  world 
axij?  and  take  gladnesse  of  pe  world  aftir  her  astaat.  c  1430 
Syr  Try  am.  469  Every  man  lovyd  hym  aftur  ther  estate. 
£•1510  Virgilius  in  Thoms  Prose  Rom.  21  Remus  toke  with 
hym  manye  folke  after  his  estate.  1545  Brinklow  Lament. 
(1874)  88  Thou  must  be  diligent  daylye  to  helpe  thyne 
neyghbour  acordinge  to  thyne  estate. 

3.  Status,  standing,  position  in  the  world  ;  degree 
of  rank  ;  csp.  exalted  rank  or  dignity.  Also  in  phr. 
man ,  etc.  of  estate,  arch. 

a  1225  Auer.  R.  160  Ant  te  eadie  Johan  in  onliche  stude, 
per  ase  he  was,  peos  preo  astaz  of-earnede  him  one.  c  1340 
Cursor  M.  6949  (Trin.)  His  fadris  astate  he  [eliazar]  here 
Til  Iosue  we  speke  of  here,  c  1368  Chaucer  Compl.  Pite 
41  Wisdome,  estaat,  drede  and  gouernaunce.  1413  Lydg. 
Pilgr.  Sowle  iv.  xxix.  (1859)  61  Of  this  statua  or  ymage  it 
is,  that  men  of  hyhe  power  ben  cleped  men  of  estate.  1432 
Paston  Lett.  No.  18  I.  34  Suche  persones  as  for  . .  their 
estate,  owe  of  reson  to  be  suffred  to  speke  with  the  king. 
c  1450  Bk.  Curtasye  276  in  Babces  Bk. ,  ^e  be  bothe  of  on  astate. 
1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  201/3,  I  had  the  estate  of  a  clerke 
in  the  chyrchc.  c  1500  Lancelot  543  So  cam  ther  in  an  agit 
knyght,  and  hee  Of  gret  esstat  semyt  for  to  bee.  1531 
Elyot  Gov.  i.  i,  All  the  inhabitantes  of  a  realme  . .  of  what 
astate  or  condition  so  euer  they  be.  1596  Shaks.  Merck. 
Ven.  11.  ix.  41  O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices,  Were  not 
deriu’d  corruptly.  1611  Bible  Transl.  Pref.  1  If  any  man 
conceit,  that  Princes  are  priuiledged  by  their  high  estate, 
he  is  deceiued. 

t  b.  A  definite  position  in  life  ;  an  occupation. 
Obs.  rare.  [A  usual  sense  of  Fr.  HatJ\ 

1685  Petty  Will  p.  xi,  Those  who  have  been  bred  to  no 
calling  nor  estate. 

+  c.  ellipt.  —  person  or  persons  of  estate.  Obs. 
(Cf.  similar  use  of  dignity.') 

1399  Langl.  Rick.  Redeles  Prol.  82  pe  story  is  of  non 
estate  pat  stryuen  with  her  lustus.  a  1483  Liber  Niger  in 
Ifousek.  Ord.  32  Knyghts  or  other  wurshypfull  astate  for 
the  towell.  1509  Fisher  Wks.  144  The  crummes  that  fall 
vnder  the  hordes  of  lordes  or  grete  estates.  1530  Proper 
Dyaloge  (1863)  9  Bothe  comones  and  estates  none  excepte. 
1611  Bible  Mark  vi.  21  Herod,  .made  a  supper  to  his  lords, 
high  captaines,  and  chiefe  estates  of  Galilee.  1634  R.  H. 
Salerne  Regim.  88  Let  them  [eels]  be  drest  with  Galendine 
.  .as  great  Estates  Cookes  are  wont  to  doe. 

1 4.  Outward  display  of  one’s  condition ;  grandeur, 
pomp,  State.  Obs.  exc.  arch,  (poet.) 

c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  1034  Dido,  This  frosche  lady. . 
Stod  in  the  temple  in  hire  estat  ryal.  c  1386  —  Sqr.'s  T.  18 
And  kepte  alwey  so  wel  roial  estat.  1393  Gower  Con/.  III. 
299  He.  .cast  about  his  eye,  And  sigh  the  lordes  in  estate. 
a  1483  Liber  Niger  in  Ilousek.  Ord.  19  In  the  festyvall  dayes 
or  when  astate  should  be  shewed,  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of 
Ayvion  xxiii.  495  Soo  shall  I  gyve  theym  landes  ynoughe 
for  to  mayntene  theyr  astate.  1870  Morris  Earthly  Par. 
1. 1.  384  Thou,  .by  my  side  shalt  sit  in  such  estate  That,  etc. 

+  b.  Retinue.  Obs. 

c  1500  Melusine  50  Honourably  might  a  kinge  with  alle 
his  estate  haue  be  Receyued  therat. 

c.  Cap  of  estate  (Her.) :  see  Cap  sb 1  4  f  (c). 
t  Chair ,  cloth,  cup,  horse ,  place ,  robe,  throne ,  etc. 
of  estate  =  chair ,  etc.  of  State.  Obs. 
r  J423  Jas.  I  Kingis  Q.  xciv,  In  a  cheire  of  estate  besyde. . 

I  here  sawe  I  sitt  the  blynde  god  Cupide.  1555  Fardle 
Lac  ions  1.  v.  56  [The  Kinge]  put  on  some  robe  of  estate. 
1579  (  »osson  Sck.  Abuse  (Arb.)  33  He  . .  gaue  him  wine  to 
drink  in  cups  of  estate.  1586  Marlowe  1st  Pt.  Tamburl. 
v.  11,  Mount  up  your  royal  places  of  estate.  1599  Hakluyt 
Voy.  II.  62  His  imperiall  throne  of  estate.  1632  Litiigow 
Irav.  iv.  140  Who  inthronized  himself,  in  the  Persian  Chair 


of  Estate,  Anno  1030.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  lx. 

246  Covered  overhead  with  three  cloths  of  Estate.  1662 
Ogilby  Kings  Coronation  (1685)  2  The  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
Master  of  the  Horse,  on  Horseback,  leading  a  Horse  of 
Estate.  1844  Disraeli  Coniitgsby  1.  iv,  There  he  stood  . . 
in  his  robes  of  estate.  1864  Boutei.l  Heraldry  Hist.  $ 
Pop.  xxiv.  413  Ensigned  by  a  cap  of  estate  of  very  large 
dimensions. 

+  d.  ellipt.  A  canopy,  chair,  dais,  fold  of  ‘state’. 
To  lay ,  make  (an)  estate :  to  make  a  ‘fold  of  the 
cloth,  in  token  of  respect,  opposite  the  king’s  seat. 

c  1460  J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  192  in  Babces  Bk.,  Ley 
estate  with  the  vpper  part  [of  the  cloth]  pe  brede  of  half 
fote  is  greable.  1494  Housek.  Ord.  119  On  that  side  make 
an  estate  with  his  rodd  ;  &  then  goeing  before  the  kinge 
doeing  his  reverence,  &  soe  make  another  estate  on  the 
other  side  of  the  king.  1513  Bk.  Keruynge  in  Babces  Bk. 
268  And  laye  estat  with  the  vpper  parte  halfe  a  fote  brode. 
*587  Fleming  Contn.  Holinsked  III.  1490/1  My  lord  before 
the  estate  of  his  majestie  knighted  a  Dutch  gentleman, 
called  Sir  Martin  Shinke.  1603  Drayton  Bar.  Wars  vi. 
Iv,  The  Queen  . .  sat  under  an  Estate  of  Lawne.  1605 
Journ.  Earl  Nottingh.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  I.  560  The 
two  virgins  near  her,  and  the  other  six  upon  the  degrees  at 
the  foot  of  the  estate.  1607  Topsell  Four/.  Beasts  (1673) 
128  Princes,  .sitting  upon  their  estate. 
f  5.  A  class,  order,  rank  in  a  community  or 
nation.  All  estates :  all  sorts  of  people.  Obs. 

1530  Palsgr.  Introd.  1  Unto  the  nobilite  . .  and  . .  unto  all 
other  estates  of  this  my  natyfe  countrey.  1577  North- 
bkooke  Dicing  (1843)  36  Vice  raigneth  too,  too  much 
amongst  al  estates  and  degrees.  1590  Recorde,  etc.  Gr. 
Artes  (1646)  183  This  Rule  is  . .  profitable  for  all  estates  of 
men.  1594  Siiaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  hi.  vii.  213  We  know  your 
tendernesse  of  heart,  .to  all  Estates.  1601  Holland  Pliny 

1.  126  A  fit  estate  there  is  besides  in  great  request,  and 
namely  of  Philosophers  and  Religious.  1643  Milton  Divorce 
Introd.  (1851)  3  Filling  each  estate  of  life  and  profession, 
with  abject  and  servil  principles. 

6.  An  order  or  class  regarded  as  part  of  the  body 
politic,  and  as  such  participating  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  either  directly  or  through  its  representatives. 

The  number  of  ‘  estates’  in  most  of  the  nations  of  Christen¬ 
dom  has  usually  been  three  (exceptionally  four,  as  in  Sweden 
and  Aragon),  but  the  specific  enumeration  has  varied  con¬ 
siderably.  In  England  the  ‘estates’  as  represented  in 
Parliament  were  originally  1.  Clergy;  2.  Barons  and 
Knights  ;  3.  Commons  ;  after  various  fluctuations,  the  final 
arrangement  was  1.  Lords  Spiritual ;  2.  Lords  Temporal ; 
3.  Commons.  In  France  the  three  estates  were  1.  Clergy; 

2.  Nobles;  3.  Townsmen.  The  Scottish  estates  were  at 
first  1.  Prelates;  2.  Tenants  in  Chief;  3.  Townsmen  ;  after 
1428  they  were  1.  Lords,  lay  and  clerical;  2.  Commissioners 
of  Shires  ;  3.  Burgesses.  For  a  full  account  of  the  matter 
see  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  xv. 

Third  Estate  was  formerly  common  (now  much  less  so) 
as  a  designation  of  the  English  ‘commons’  or  (transl.  Fr. 
tiers  etat)  the  French  bourgeoisie  before  the  Revolution. 
The  other  two  *  estates  ’  are  seldom  spoken  of  numerically. 

[^1380  Wyclif  Scl.  Wks.  III.  184  per  ben  in  [?e  Chirche 
)?re  states  [?at  God  ha)?e  ordeyned,  state  of  prestis  and  state 
of  kny^tis,  and  J?e  [>ridd  is  staat  of  comunys.]  142s  Sc. 
Acts  Jas.  I  (1597)  7  It  is  ordaned  be  the  King,  be  consent 
and  deliuerance  of  the  three  Estaites,  that,  etc.  t  1460 
Fortescue  Abs.  Lim.  Mon.  (1714'  73  The  Gabell  of  the 
Salte,  and  the  Quaterymes  of  the  Wynys,  war  granted  to 
the  Kyng,  by  the  three  Estats  of  Fraunce.  1489  Caxton 
Faytes  of  A.  1.  v.  10  He  shal  assemble  to  counseil  the 
foure  estates  of  his  contree.  1494  Fabyan  vii.  500  The 
thre  astates  of  his  realme,  that  is  to  meane  the  spiritualtie, 
the  lordes  and  nobles,  and  the  hedes  or  rulers  of  cyties. 
1547  J.  Harrison  Exhort.  Scottes  F  iij  b,  This  was  done  in 
Parliamente,  by  consente  of  the  thre  estates.  16..  Pro¬ 
clam.  Jas.  I  in  Examiner  5  Oct.  (1812)  626/2  A  sufficient 
and  well  composed  House,  such  as  may  be  worthy  to  be 
a  representative  of  a  third  estate  of  our  kingdom.  1681 
Nevile  Plato  Rediv.  98  Which  Deputies  are  now  called 
the  third  Estate.  1765  T.  Hutchinson  Hist.  Col.  Mass. 
iv.  419  Any  step  towards  forming  themselves  into  a  church 
estate.  1794  J.  Gifford  Reign  Louis  XVI,  350  The  in¬ 
structions  of  the  clergy  coincided  with  those  of  the  nobility 
and  Third  Estate.  1827  Hallam  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  I.  ii. 
73  The  fall  of  the  mitred  abbots  changed  the  proportions  of 
the  two  estates  which  constitute  the  upper  house  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  1850  Gladstone  Glean.  (1879)  V.  xx.  185  The  con¬ 
cessions  of  the  spiritual  estate  of  the  realm.  1875  Stubbs 
Const.  II ist.  1 1 .  xv.  184  It  was  not  by  any  means  clear,  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  that  they  [the  smaller  land- 
owners]  might  not  furnish  a  fourth  estate  of  Parliament. 

b.  pi.  An  assembly  of  the  governing  classes  or 
their  representatives.  Eslates-gcneral  (in  France) : 
see  Statcs-gencral. 

1603  Knoli.es  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  1326  The  Estates  of  the 
united  Provinces  . .  resolved  to  make  a  league  with  the 
Turke.  1628  tr.  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  11.  (1688)  226  The 
Estates  camp  at  Rimenant.  1684  Scanderbcg  Rediv.  iii.  44 
The  Estates  being  Assembled  in  the  Castle  of  Warsaw. 
1827  Scott  Napoleon  Introd. ,  The  Estates-General  of  France 
met  at  Versailles  on  the  5th  May,  1789.  1845  S.  Austin 
Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  I.  359  The  emperor  could  come  to  no 
agreement  with  the  Estates.  1875  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  II. 
xv.  163  An  assembly  of  Estates  is  an  organised  collection, 
made  by  representation  or  otherwise,  of  the  several  orders, 
states  or  conditions  of  men  who  are  recognised  as  possess¬ 
ing  political  power. 

if  7.  The  (Three)  Estates  of  the  Realm  (see  6) 
has  often  been  misused  to  denote  the  three  powers 
whose  concurrence  is  necessary  for  legislation,  viz. 
the  Crown,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Perh.  Aylmer  (quot.  1559)  look  the  word  in  sense  8,  as 
he  argues  that  the  three  forms  of  government,  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy,  are  united  in  the  English  con¬ 
stitution. 

1559  Bp.  J.  Aylmer  II arb.  Faithf.  Subjects  H  iij,  In  the 
parliament  hous  . .  you  shal  find  these  3  estats.  The  King 


br  Qucene  which  representeth  the  Monarchic.  The  noble 
men  which  be  the  Aristocratic.  And  the  Burgesses  and 
Knights  the  Democratic.  1648  Dk.  Ormond  Let.  in  Milton 
Obscrv.  Art.  Peace,  The  three  estates  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  whereof  in  all  ages  parliaments  have  consisted. 
a  1745  Swift  Lett.  (1768)  IV.  279  An  assembly  of  the  three 
estates  is  not  properly  of  Gothick  institution.  1769  Lett. 
Junius  xv  ii.  75  Not.  .anyone,  or  any  two,  of  the  three  estates 
have  power  to  make  a  new  law,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  third.  1819  Syd.  Smith  Wks.  (1859)  I.  282/1  The  king, 
four  aristocratical  assessors,  and  the  assembly  of  captains, 
are  the  three  estates  of  the  Ashantee  government.  1887 
Pall  Mall  G.  8  June  3/2  Mr.  Bryce’s  accuracy  is  at  fault 
when  he  tells  us  that  the  Canadian  Parliament,  ‘  like  its 
model  in  Westminster,  is  made  up  of  the  three  estates,  the 
Queen  and  the  two  Houses  *. 

b.  The  Fourth  Estate  :  (a.)  formerly  in  various 
jocular  applications  (sec  quots.) ;  (b.)  now  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Press. 

We  have  failed  to  discover  confirmation  of  Carlyle’s  state- 
ment(quot.  1841)  attributing  to  Burke  the  use  of  this  phrase 
in  the  application  now  current.  A  correspondent  of  Notes 
Queries  (ist  Ser.  XI.  452) states  that  he  heard  Brougham 
use  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1823  or  1824,  and  that  it 
was  at  that  time  treated  as  original. 

1752  Fielding  Covent-Garden  jrnl.  13  June  No.  47  Wks. 
(1806)  X.  80  None  of  our  political  writers  . .  take  notice  of 
any  more  than  three  estates,  namely,  Kings,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  .passing  by  in  silence  that  very  large  and  power¬ 
ful  body  which  form  the  fourth  estate  in  this  community.  . 
The  Mob.  Ibid.  83  Nor  hath  this  estate  . .  been  unknown 
to  the  other  three.  1821  Hazlitt  Table  Talk  vi.  115  He 
[Cobbett]  is  a  kind  of  fourth  estate  in  the  politics  of  this 
country.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  I.  vi.  v,  A  Fourth  Estate, 
of  Able  Editors,  springs  up.  1841  —  Hero-worship,  Lect. 
v,  Burke  said  there  were  three  Estates  in  Parliament,  but  in 
the  Reporters’  Gallery,  .there  sat  a  fourth  Estate  more  im¬ 
portant  far  than  they  all.  1854  Knight  Once  upon  a  Time  II. 
20  Hackney-chairmen  . .  belonged  to  what  Fielding  termed 
‘  The  Fourth  Estate  ’.  That  dignity  is  now  assigned  to'  the 
Press.  1870  Sir  H.  Lytton  Bulwer  Life  Palmerston  II. 
ix.  1 19  note.  At  that  period  the  ‘  Times  ’  constituted  a  fourth 
estate  of  the  realm.  1885  Harper s  Mag.  Mar.  647/1  A 
power  which  calls  itself  the  Fourth  Estate  of  the  realm, 
t  8.  Political  constitution,  form  of  government. 
[Cf.  etat  8  in  Littre.]  Obs. 

1559  lsee  7]*  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  76  The 

whole  estaLe  of  that  great  empire  . .  was  almost  utterly  sub¬ 
verted.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  11.  493  Alcamenes 
governed  Sparta ;  after  whom  the  Estate  changed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Eusebius.  [Often  in  Raleigh.]  1670  Milton  Hist. 
Eng.  v.  (1851)  190  When  God  hath  decreed  servitude  on  a 
sinful  Nation,  fitted  by  their  own  vices  for  no  condition 
but  servile,  all  Estates  of  Government  are  alike  unable  to 
avoid  it. 

+  9.  Administration  of  government ;  in  phrases, 
Affairs ,  etc.  of  estate ,  Secretary  of  Estate.  Obs. 
Now  State. 

1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  175  Our  Secretarie  of  estate.  1605 
Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  ii.  9  Such  Popes  . .  proceed  vpon 
truer  principles  of  Estate  than  those  which  haue  ascended 
to  the  Papacie  from  an  education  and  breeding  in  affaires 
of  Estate.  1651  Rcliq.  Wotton.  360  The  Cavalier  Vieta, 
his  principall  Secretary  of  Estate.  1679  Everard  Prot. 
Princes  Europe  26  That  which  . .  did  happen  upon  this 
Error  of  Estate  to  the  Imperial  House  of  Austria. 

+ 10.  A  body  politic,  a  kingdom  or  common¬ 
wealth  ;  =  State.  Obs. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  vii.  33  Then  should  people  and 
Estates  be  happy  when  either  Kings  were  Philosophers,  or 
Philosophers  Kings.  1750  Beavves  Lex  Mcrcat.  (1752)  7 
The  merchants  which  trafficked  in  the  interior  parts  of  their 
estates. 

11.  Lazo.  The  interest  which  any  one  has  in  lands, 
tenements,  or  any  other  effects ;  often  with  quali- 
fying  words  or  phrases,  as  an  estate  upon  condi¬ 
tion,  in  fee,  for  life,  of  inheritance,  tail,  from  year 
to  year,  at  zvill,  etc.  Real  estate,  an  interest  in 
landed  property ;  Personal  estate,  an  interest  in 
movables ;  but  the  phrases  are  often  regarded  as 
signifying  the  respective  kinds  of  properly.  See 
also  Fee,  Tail,  etc. 

1439  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  1 19  They  that  haue.  .estate  in  my 
land  to  the  execucion  of  this  my  last  will,  c  1462  Paston 
Lett.  No.  461  II.  1 14  Your  seid  besecher  had  non  astate  in 
the  seid  maners.  1592  W.  West  Symbol.  B  iiij  §39  An 
Estate  . .  is  that  right  and  power  whereby  we  haue  the 
propertie  or  possessions  of  things.  1650  Bury  Wills  (1850) 
226  My  brother  Butts  Bacon,  whom  I  haue  intrusted  with 
the  estate  of  the  house  or  cottage  in  which  the  said  Norton 
now  liveth.  1756  W.  Toldervy  Two  Orphans  IV.  265 
The  good  gentleman  at  the  Abbey,  who  has  left  you  his 
real  estate.  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  75  Her  estate  in 
the  Lighthouse  was  only  for  life.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2) 
I.  70  All  inferior  estates  and  interests  in  land  are  derived 
out  of  the  fee  simple.  1845  Polson  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  829/1 
An  estate  from  year  to  year  may  arise  . .  from  that  general 
letting  heretofore  held  to  constitute  an  estate  at  will.  1876 
Digby  Real  Prop.  i.  43  The  tenant  is  conceived  as  having 
only  an  estate  in  the  lands — an  interest  which,  .was  some¬ 
thing  short  of  absolute  ownership. 

+  b.  To  make  an  estate  of  (a  thing)  to  (a  person) ; 
to  give  an  interest  in,  a  legal  right  or  title  to.  Obs. 

1415  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  25,  I  wolle  that  my  feofles  mak 
estat  to  . .  my  sone,  of  Thattely  and  Farley.  1520  Sir  R. 
Elyot  Will  in  Elyot' s  Gov.  (1883)  I.  App.  314  To  make 
astate  in  fee  to  two  other  discrete  persones.  1588  Wills  $ 
Inv.  N.  C.  (i860)  II.  256  note ,  Whereas  I  haue  made  an 
estatt  unto  Robert  Selbye..of  my  tenement  or  burgage. 
1621  Bolton  St  at.  Irel.  400  (Act  28  Eliz.),  The  rebels,  .did 
make.. secret  and  fraudulent  estates  and  conveyances  of 
their  lands.  <1:1626  Bacon  Max.  $  Uses  Com.  Law  56 
Where  a  man  maketh  an  estate  of  his  land  to  others,  by 
fine,  feofment,  or  recovery. 
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ESTATE. 

12.  Property,  possessions,  fortune,  capital.  Cf.  2. 
arch,  in  gen.  sense. 

1563  Homilies  11.  Agst.  Wilful  Rebell.  n.  (1859)  565 
Hazarding  the  whole  estate  of  our  Country.  1596  Shaks. 
Merck.  V.  1.  i.  43  Nor  is  my  whole  estate  Vpon  the  fortune 
of  this  present  yeere.  1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xxxi. 
54  What  do  we,  but  like  foolish  merchants,  venture  all  our 
estate  in  a  bottom?  1644  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  I.  90  The 
marchands.  .have  ..  little  or  no  extent  of  ground  to  employ 
their  estates  in.  c  1665  Mrs.  Hutchinson  Mem.  Col. 
Hutchinson  14  The  large  estate  he  reaped  by  his  happy 
industry.  1690  Locke  Govt.  1.  iv.  §  42  ’Twould  always  be  a 
Sin  in  any  Man  of  Estate,  to  let  his  Brother  perish.  1697 
Potter  Antiq.  Greece  in.  xviii.  (1715)  142  It  was  frequent 
for  Men  of  Estates  to  rig  out  Ships  at  their  own  Expence. 
1730  Young  Ep.  to  Pope  1.  (R.),  One  loses  his  estate,  and 
down  he  sits,  To  show  (in  vain)  he  still  retains  his  wits. 
1762  J.  Brown  Poetry  Mus.  viii.  (1763)  161  The  Bards 
had  estates  settled  on  them,  that  they  might  be  free  from 
worldly  Cares.  1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men ,  NapoleonVJks. 
(Bohn)  I.  381  France  served  him  with  life,  and  limb,  and 
estate.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  308  The  greatest 
estates  in  the  kingdom  then  very  little  exceeded  twenty 
thousand  a  year.  1878  Ouida  F'riendship  I.  vii.  70  They 
were  very  poor  and  of  no  great  estate. 

b.  Accounts.  The  collective  assets  and  liabili¬ 
ties  of  a  person  (esp.  of  a  deceased  person,  a 
bankrupt,  a  cestui  que  trust)  viewed  as  an  entity 
capable  of  owing  or  being  entitled  to  money,  of 
being  solvent  or  insolvent.  Phrase,  To  wind  up 
an  estate.  (By  accountants  often  used  in  some¬ 
what  wider  sense  :  The  ‘  affairs 9  of  a  client  so  far 
as  the  accountant  is  concerned  with  them.) 

Possibly  this  sense  may  be  historically  connected  with  1  f, 
a  ‘ledger  account’  being  spoken  of  in  book-keeping  as  a 
creditor  or  debtor ;  but  evidence  is  wanting.  * 

1830  M’  Culloch  Priuc.  Pol.  Economy  (ed.  2)  268  The  bank¬ 
rupt  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  allowance  out  of  his  effects 
. .  If  his  estate  pay  10s.  in  the  pound,  he  is  to  be  allowed  5 
per  cent.  Mod.  Nezvspaper  It  takes  10%  of  the  assets  of 
a  fifty-pound  estate  to  pay  for  the  Board  of  Trade  stamps. 

13.  A  landed  property  ;  usually,  one  of  consider¬ 
able  extent.  (Now  the  commonest  sense.) 

1760-72  tr.  Juan  Ulloa's  Voy.  (ed.  3)  I.  vi.  31 1  When  the 
wind  blows  from  that  quarter  the  weather  is  so  sharp,  that 
the  rich  families . .  retire  to  their  estates,  situated  in  a  warmer 
air.  1772  A nn.  Reg.  itt/z  Her  Ladyship  had  10,000/.  left  her 
by  her  father,  and  an  estate  of  7000/.  per  annum.  1784 
Cowper  Task  hi.  755.  Estates  are  landscapes,  gazed  upon 
awhile,  Then  advertised,  and  auctioneered  away.  1794 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  i,  And  retired  to  a  small 
estate  in  Gascony.  1847  James  J.  Marston  Hall  x,  He 
intended  to  send  some  one  to  his  estates  in  Brittany.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  151  The  public  charges  can  no 
longer  be  borne  by  the  estates  of  the  crown.  1855  Tennyson 
Maud  1.  1.  v,  Lord  of  the  broad  estate  and  the  Hall. 

Estate  (esUT'-t),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trails.  To  put  (a  person)  into  an  estate  ;  to 
give  (a  person)  an  estate  or  possession,  or  a  secured 
position,  in  (a  thing)  ;  to  endow  with  (possessions). 
Rare  in  mod.  use. 

1609  G.  Benson  Serm.  26  Salomons  outlandish  women . . 
so  much  estated  themselves  in  the  bosom  of  the  king,  that 
they  drew  him  and  his  people  to  idolatry.  1611  Dekker 
Roaring  Girle  Wks.  1873  III.  225  Estate  him  In  those 
possessions,  which  your  loue  and  care  Once  pointed  out  for 
him.  1639  J.  Mayne  City-Match  v.  v,  I  have  estated  her 
in  all  I  have.  1670  Walton  Lives  1.  22,  [I]  will  quit  my 
Benefice,  and  estate  you  in  it.  1823  Lamb  Let.  to  Southey 
xiii.  125  In  what  possession  has  not  this  last  name  alone 
estated  me.  1859  Tennyson  Lancelot  <$•  Elaine  1312  Then 
would  I  . .  Estate  them  with  large  land  and  territory.  1887 
Sat.  Rev.  24  Sept.  413  His  country  seat  atWootton,  wherein 
Mr.  Zabriskie  has  surely  estated  Rousseau  somewhat  at 
the  cost  of  one  Mr.  Davenport. 

+  2.  To  furnish  with  an  estate  or  property,  lit . 
and  fig.  Obs.  See  also  Estated  ppl.  a. 

1625  Donne  Serm.  cl.  VI.  63  And  in  the  Resurrection  [we 
are]  Estated  and  put  in  possession  of  his  Kingdom.  1625 
Fletcher  Fair  Maid  Inti  in.  i,  This  puppy  being  left  well 
estated,  comes  to  Florence.  1646  Buck  Rich.  Ill ,  11.  55 
Cruell  Lords  estated  onely  by  their  unjust  Armes.  1653  Bp. 
Hall  Christ  Mysticall  §  2.  6  Our  faith  . .  must  shew  us. . 
how  royally  we  are  allied,  how  gloriously  estated. 

+  3.  To  bestow  or  settle  as  an  estate  on  or  upon 
(also  rarely  unto)  a  person.  Also,  To  estate  out : 
to  let  out.  Obs. 

1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  1.  i.  98  And  all  my  right  of  her,  I  do 
estate  vnto  Demetrius.  1622-62  Heylyn  Cosmogr.  11.  (1682) 
88  There  was  nothing  left  of  the  ancient  Saxony  to  be 
estated  upon  Bernard  of  Anhalt.  Ibid.  in.  (1673't  211/1  The 
whole  Land  being  also  his,  he  estates  it  out  for  no  term 
certain,  a  1669  Bp.  King  Poems  111.  xv.  (1843)  109  Till  he 
estate  his  vertue  on  his  son. 

f  4.  To  put  into  a  certain  state  or  condition. 
Sometimes  with  allusion  to  sense  1.  Obs. 

1605  Heywood  If  you  kncnv  not  me  Wks.  1874  I.  238  Con¬ 
vert  her  foes ;  estate  her  in  true  peace,  a  1626  Bp.  Andrewes 
Serm.  (1641)  389  Hee  liveth  . .  to  estate  us  in  this  life  in  the 
hope  of  a  reversion.  1640  Fuller  Joseph's  Coat  (1867)  66 
By  faith  and  repentance  we  are  first  estated  in  God’s  favour. 
1701  Beverley  Glory  of  Grace  16  It  cannot  be  suppos’d 
such  High  Angelical  Beings  . .  should  be  so  Estated  in  him 
and  by  him,  under  an  Ignorance  of  him. 

Estated  (estiTted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Estate  sb.  and 
v.  +  -ED.]  Furnished  with  an  estate,  possessed  of 
‘  means  ’  or  property ;  in  later  use,  esp.  of  landed 
property. 

1607  Topsell  Serpents  To  Rdr.,  Because  we  were  not  so 
throughly  estated,  as  to  maintain  a  sufficient  Scholar  to 
attend  only  upon  the  Presse.  1615  Manwood  Lawes  Forest 


xx.  §  8  173  A  Pourallee  man  that  may  keepe  greyhounds 
must  be  a  man  estated  according  to  this  law  of  1  lac.  1729 
Swift  Let .  to  Dublin  Weekly  Jrnl .,  Look  upon  the  poor 
starving  in  your  streets,  while  the  rich  and  estated  men  live 
in  pomp.  1758  Herald  No.  18. 1 1.  40  The  estated  and  labour¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  people.  1774  Gen.  Lee  in  Burke's  Corr. 
(1844)  E  5°9  Men,  from  the  first  estated  gentleman  to  the 
poorest  planters.  1861  Maine  Anc.  Law  299  This  system 
was.  .especially  disadvantageous  to  one  class  of  estated  pro¬ 
prietors.  1877  Hon.  Miss  Ferrard  I.  ii.  56  The  estated 
heretic  who  drives  his  carriage  and  pair. 

+  Estately,  a.  and  adv .  Obs.  Also  4  estate- 
lich(e,  estatly.  [f.  Estate  +  -ly  1  and  2.] 

A.  adj.  Dignified,  majestic,  stately.  B.  adv. 
In  a  stately  manner. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  v.  823  She  sobre  was,  ek  symple, 
and  wyse  withalle  . .  Charytable,  estateliche,  lusty,  and  fre. 
c  1386  —  Monk's  T.  722  Julius  . .  well  loved  estatly  honeste. 
14. .  {title)  A  Noble  Boke  off  Cookry  ffor  a  Prynce  Houss- 
olde  or  eny  other  Estately  Houssolde  (ed.  A.  Napier  1882L 
C1430  Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (1840)  4  Sergeauntes  and  other 
officeres,  Estatly  horsed. 

Estatesman  (esGi-tsmren).  ff.  Estate  sb.  + 
Man  ;  =  estate’s  man \  cf.  beadsman,  craftsman, 
etc.]  An  etymologizing  perversion  of  Statesman, 
a  Cumberland  or  Westmoreland  yeoman. 

1820  Wordsw.  Seen.  Lakes  (1823)  85  The  family  of  each 
man,  whether  estatesman  or  farmer,  formerly  had  a 
two-fold  support.  Ibid.  86  The  lands  of  the  estatesmen 
being  mortgaged,  .they  fall  into  the  hands  of  wealthy 
purchasers. 

+  Estatute.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  cstatut  (Littre),  ad. 

L.  statiitum :  see  Statute.]  =  Statute,  a.  A 
law,  ordinance,  b.  A  bond,  security. 

a.  a  1514  Act  6  Hen.  VI I J  c.  13  Pream.,  Shoting  in  long 
bowes  is  the  lesse  used  and  diverse  good  estatutes  for  refor- 
macion  of  the  same  have  ben  made.  1574  tr.  Littleton  s 
Tenures  48  b,  An  ordynaunce  that  is  entred  in  the  auncient 
estatuts.  1587  Harrison  England  11.  iii.  (1877)  1.  77  Without 
all  respect  of  order  or  estatutes  devised  by  the  founders  [of 
colleges].  1610  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic.  Rcc.  (1883)  I.  122 
All  Acts  and  Estatutes  made  by  the  Quene’s  highnes.  [1731 
Bailey  cites  Chaucer.] 

b.  1584  Lodge  Alarum  64  You  will  seale  me  an  estatute 
for  my  mony. 

Estcheker,  obs.  form  of  Exchequer. 

+  Este,  sb.  Obs.  Forms :  i  €st,  2-3  este 
( Orm .  esste),  5  est.  [OE.  est  fem.  (:— prehistoric 
*6sti),  corresp.  to  OFris.  est,  enst,  OS.,  OHG. 
anst,  ON.  cist,  Goth,  ansts :  —  OTeut.  *ansti-z  ; 
also  late  OE.  (in  sense  3)  est  masc.  (pi.  htas) ;  f. 
root  of  Unnen,  to  grant.  Cf.  OHG.  unst,  mod.G. 
g-unst,  Sw.  ynnest ,  Da.  yndest,  f.  tin-  weak  grade 
of  the  same  root.] 

1.  Good  pleasure,  favour,  grace  {esp.  of  God).  ! 
In  OE.  also  :  Bounty,  munificence. 

Beowulf  3074  (Gr.)  He.  .haefde  agencies  est  ser  gesceawod. 
a  1000  Andreas  1217  (Gr.)  Ne  moton  ofer  mine  est  pinne 
lichoman  lehtrum  scyldi^e  deaSe  ^edaelan.  c  1430  SyrTryam. 
1416  As  y  yow  say,  be  Goddys  est !  a  1440  Sir  Eglam.  904 
Make  we  mery  for  Goddys  est. 

2.  Pleasure,  delight,  luxury. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  vii.  25  pa  $e  synt  on  deorwurpum 
reafe  &  on  estum  [c  1160  Hatton  esten ;  Vulg.  deliciis]. 
a  1175  Cott.  Horn.  241  Mine  esten  beoS  wunian  mid  mannen 
bearnen.  a  1240  Ureisun  in  Cott.  Horn.  201  Ne  wene 
liomon  to  stihen  wi5  este  to  pe  steorren.  a  1240  Sawles 
Warde  ibid.  257  MeaSful  in  alles  cunnes  estes.  a  1250 
Owl  Sf  Night.  1504  Thu  mi3t  mid  wlate  the  este  bugge. 

3.  Dainty  food  ;  also  pi.  dainties. 

c  1000  /Elfric  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  152  Dopes ,  kininga 
wist,  uel  estas.  a  1200  Moral  Ode  359  Ne  seal  per  ben  bred 
ne  win  .  ne  oper  cunnes  este.  £1200  Triu.  Coll.  Horn.  99  ! 
pis  dai  is  cleped  estre  dai  pat  is  estene  da,  and  te  este  is 
husel.  c  1200  Ormin  7542  &  3iff  we  wolldenn  shunenn  a-53 
To  fillenn  uss  wipp  esstess.  a  1250  Owl  <5-  Night.  353  Mid 
este  thu  the  mi3t  over-quatie. 

4.  In  Comb.,  which  did  not  survive  beyond  early 
ME. :  e'stdede  [see  Deed],  deed  of  kindness  ; 
e#stful  a.,  dainty,  fastidious,  luxurious  ;  hence  e’st- 
fulness,  daintiness  ;  e  stlich  a.  [see  -LY ]],  dainty, 
luxurious;  e*stliche  adv.  [see  *ly2],  daintily, 
luxuriously ;  e-stmete  =  3. 

c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  275S  And  ietro  geld  it  him  in  *estdede. 
a  1000  Ags.  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  218  Deliciosa ,  *estful. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  108  Estful  is  peos  ancre,  ant  muchel  is  pet 
heo  bit.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  App.  i.  (Edin.  MS.)  23750  pe 
fleis  es  ai  to  flihtis  fus,  pe  werd  estful  and  couaitus. 
a  1000  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  220  Deuotio ,  *estfulnes.  a  850 
Kentish  Gloss,  ibid.  84  Delicatx ,  *estelice.  c  1200  Trin. 
Coll.  Horn.  179  pe  riche,  .habbe'5  of  here  [underltnges] 
swinche.  .estliche  metes  and  drinkes.  c  1000  Andreas  292 
(Gr.)  We  pe  *estliche  mid  us  willa3  feri^an.  a  1225  After.  R. 
204  pe  Suwe  of  ^iuernesse  pet  is,  Glutunie,  haueS  pigges  j 
pus  inemned.  To  Erliche  hette  pet  on  i  pet  o3er  to  Est-  1 
liche.  c  1000  ./Elfric  Gram.  ix.  (Z.)  54  Hxc  daps ,  peos  sund 
o55e  *estmete.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  37  pe  est  metes 
and  drinkes  [he]  ut  speweS.  c  1200  Ormin  829  Nass  nan 
esstemete  paer  patt  fol^hepp  gluternesse. 

t  Este,  ci-  Obs.  Also  3  north,  eist.  [OE.  este 
(*ansljo~),  f.  est :  see  Este  sb .]  a.  Of  persons  : 
Gracious,  kind,  bountiful,  b.  Of  things :  Agree¬ 
able,  pleasant,  savoury. 

Beowulf  945  (Gr.)  pa^t  hyre  eald  Metod  este  wane  bearn- 
£ebyrdo.  a  1000  Cxdmon's  Gen.  1509  (Gr.)  Diet  he  him 
ealra  wass  ara  este.  a  1250  Owl  <$■  Night.  997  That  lond 
nisgod,  ne  hit  nis  este.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3610  'Cott.),  If  pou 
mai  bring  me  any  beist  pou  graith  me  ful  fair  and  eist. 
a  1300  Trov.  Hendyug  xiii,  Este  bueth  oune  brondes. 


Esteem  (estrm),  sb.  Forms,  see  the  vb.  [f. 
next :  cf.  Fr.  cstime  (perh.  the  source),  Sp.,  Pg. 
estima,  It.  stima.\ 

+ 1.  a.  Estimate,  valuation,  in  phr.  To  make  an 
esteem,  b.  Estimated  value,  valuation,  c.  To  put , 
set  (an)  esteem,  a  high ,  low  esteem  upon  :  to  set  a 
value  upon,  cause  to  be  esteemed  (highly,  etc.). 

a  1528  Skelton  Vox  Populib-yz  Of  the  substance  of  your 
realme  . .  I  wyll  make  an  esteame.  1601  Shaks.  All's  Well 
v.  iii.  1  We  lost  a  Iewell  of  her,  and  our  esteeme  Was  made 
much  poorer  by  it.  x66o  Webster  &  Rowley  Cure  for 
Cuckold  11.  ii,  I  will  deliver  you  in  ready  Coin  the  full  and 
dearest  esteem  of  what  you  crave.  1662  J.  Bargrave  Pope 
Alex.  VII  ( 1867)  123  But  they  put  an  esteem  upon  them, 
and  I  [was]  made  pay  dear  for  them.  1665  Manley  Cro- 
t ius'  Low-C.  Warres  677  Here  may  be  a  Reason  why 
valiant  men  should  set  a  light  esteem  thereon,  a  1672 
Wilkins  Nat.  Relig.  11.  vi.  (1693)  363  Every  one  who  will 
act  rationally,  .must  proportion  his  esteem  of  things,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  real  value  of  them,  a  1680  Butler  Rem.  (1759) 
I.  21  The  World,  that  never  sets  Esteem  On  what  Things 
are,  but  what  they  seem. 

2.  Estimation,  opinion,  judgement.  Somewhat 
arch . 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  ii.  i.  4  Yourself,  held  precious  in  the 
worlds  esteeme.  1640  Fuller  Joseph's  Coat  viii.  (1867)  185 
The  good  esteem  which  foreigners  have  conceived  of  the 
piety  and  learning  of  the  Geneva  ministers.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  ix.  328  Our  Foe  ..  affronts  us  with  his  foul  esteem 
Of  our  integritie.  1675  Traherne  Chr.  Ethics  ii.  19  Per¬ 
fect  righteousness  is  a  full  and  adequate  esteem  of  all  the 
value  that  is  in  things.  1836  J.  Gilbert  Chr.  Atonem.  vi. 
(1852)  162  In  the  Divine  esteem,  the  law  was  not  more  ex¬ 
cellent  after  than  before  atonement. 

3.  Favourable  opinion;  regard;  respect.  In 
(much)  esteem  :  in  favour,  (obs.  or  arch.) 

1611  Bible  Transl.  Pref  1  [It]  deserueth  certainly  much 
respect  and  esteeme.  1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  Pref., 
A  Camoyse  Saddle-nose  is  in  esteem.  1697  Dkyden  VEneid 
(J.),  Who  can  see,  Without  esteem  for  virtuous  poverty, 
Severe  Fabritius.  1700  —  Fables  Pref.,  Both  those  poets 
lived  in  much  esteem  with  good  and  holy  men  in  orders. 
173^'9  W.  Richardson  in  Swift's  Lett.  (1768)  IV.  219,  I 
am  ever,  dear  Sir,  with  the  highest  esteem  and  respect, 
etc.  1800  Cogan  Philos.  Treat.  Passions  11.  iii.  (1802)  151 
Esteem  is  the  commencement  of  affection.  1823  Lamb 
Elia  (1867)  43  Whist  had  engaged  her  maturer  esteem.  1841  4 
Emerson  Ess.  Self-Reliance  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  37  They  mea¬ 
sure  their  esteem  of  each  other  by  what  each  has,  and  not  by 
what  each  is.  1861  Geo.  Eliot  Silas  M.  26  He  was  banished 
for  ever  from  the  sight  and  esteem  of  Nancy  Lammeter. 

f  4.  Account,  worth ;  reputation  ;  also,  Alan , 
etc.  of  (great,  etc.)  esteem.  Obs. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  179,  I  hold  them  of  none  extyme. 
1483  Caxton  Esope  (E.  E.  T.  S)  144  Of  the  which  wordes 
the  labourer  made  lytyl  extyme.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI, 
iii.  iv.  8  Fiue  hundred  Prisoners  of  esteeme.  Ibid.  v.  v.  27 
Your  Highnesse  is  betroath’d  Vnto  another  Lady  of  esteeme. 
1604  Rowlands  Looke  tojt  42  Earth’s  delightes  shall  be  of 
no  esteeme.  1634  Sir  1.  Herbert  Trav.  106  A  dreaming 
Oracle,  long  time  of  divine  ZEsteam  among  them.  1642 
Fuller  Holy  and  Prof.  St.  iii.  iii.  158  Others  ..  boast  of 
their  robberies,  to  usurp  the  esteem  of  valour.  1673  Temple 
Observ.  United  Prov.  Wks.  1731  I.  34  Men  ..  who  have 
pass’d  through  most  of  the  Employments  of  State,  with 
the  Esteem  of  Prudence  and  Integrity.  1712  Hearne  Collect. 
(Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  31 1  Whatsoever  is  of  any  Esteem  with 
Men.  1762  J.  Brown  Poetry  <$•  Mus.  iv.  (1763)  44  The 
Profession  of  Bard  or  Musician  would  be  held.. of  high 
Esteem.  1824  W.  Irving  T.  Tray.  II.  90  All  these  were  of 
precious  esteem,  being  family  reliques. 

Esteem  (estz’in),  v.  Forms :  5-6  es-,  ex¬ 
tyme,  5-7  esteme,  6-7  esteeme,  (6  msteme,  ex¬ 
time,  exsteme,  exteame,  7  eesteam,  estime,  8 
esteam),  5-  esteem.  Also  5  aphet.  stime.  [acl. 
OF.  estimer  (often  spelt  extimer),  acl.  L.  xstimdre, 
of  which  Estimate  is  the  direct  representative.  Cf. 
Pr.,  Sp.  and  Pg.  estimar,  It.  stimar. 

The  regular  phonetic  representative  of  L.  xstimare  in  OF. 
was  esmer  Aim  v.  For  the  phonology  in  Eng.  cf.  redeem, 
ad.  L.  redim-cre ;  the  sound  (i)  under  some  undefined  cir¬ 
cumstances  became  in  late  ME.  (e),  afterwards  passing 
regularly  into  the  modern  (/).] 

I.  To  estimate  value  ;  to  value. 

+  1-  trails.  To  estimate  the  value  of,  assign  (a  value) 
to  ;  to  value,  assess,  appraise.  Const,  at.  In  later 
use  only  fig.,  to  assign  the  degree  of  merit  of.  Obs. 

1475  Caxton  Jason  65  b,  Ye  are  in  valewe  moche  more 
thenne  I  can  exteme.  « 1533  Ld.  Berners  Hnon  cxxiii.  440 
The  bed  that  Huon  lay  on  . .  no  humayne  tonge  can  esteine 
the  valewe  therof.  1551  Bible  Lev.  xxvii.  17  Hys  land  . . 
shalbe  worthe  accordinge  as  it  is  estemed.  1581  Lambarde 
Eiren.  iv.  v.  (1588)  496  So  of  Charters  . .  their  value  cannot 
be  esteemed.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  1.  iv.  85  What  do  you 
esteeme  it  at?  1621  Ainsworth  Annot.  Pentat.  Lev.  v.  13 
The  priest,  .was  to  esteeme  and  value  all  holy  things.  1711 
Addison  Sped.  No.  257  r  8  No  other  Being  can.  .esteem  us 
according  to  our  Merits.  1776  Sir  J.  Reynolds  Disc.  vii. 
(1876)  422  It  is  the  duty  of  the  connoisseur  to  know  and 
esteem,  .every  part  of  painting. 

2.  To  attach  value  (subjectively)  to. 

a.  In  neutral  sense,  qualified  variously  by  ad¬ 
verbs  (highly,  lightly ,  little,  well,  etc.)  or  phrases : 
To  hold  in  (favourable  or  unfavourable)  esti¬ 
mation. 

In  mod.  use  highly,  little,  are  merely  intensive  or  the  re¬ 
verse,  the  verb  having  the  sense  b.  In  the  archaic  to  esteem 
lightly  the  original  sense  remains. 

1532  More  Confut.  Barnes  viii.  Wks.  810/2  Suche  apos- 
tasye  ..is  in  oure  wretched  dayes  ..  little  estemed.  1538 
Starkey  England  1.  i.  22  Hys  vertue  schold  have  byn  other- 
wyse  extymyd.  1590  Shaks.  Com,  Err.  v.  i.  4  Mar.  How 
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is  the  man  esteem’d  heere  in  the  Citie  ?  Gold.  Of  very  re- 
uerent  reputation  sir.  a  1600  Hooker  (J.),  They  . .  esteem 
highly  profound  wisdom,  c  1600  Shaks.  Soun .  xcvi,  On  the 
linger  of  a  throned  Queene  The  basest  Jewell  wil  be  well 
esteem’d.  1772  Sir  W.  Jones  Ess.  i.  (1777)  184  Yet  Sadi’s 
poems  are  highly  esteemed  at  Constantinople.  1783  CowpEft 
Lett.  12  May,  If  I  can  tell  you  no  news  I  can  tell  you  at 
least  that  I  esteem  you  highly. 

b.  In  favourable  sense :  To  regard  as  valuable  ; 
to  think  highly  of ;  to  feel  regard  for,  respect 
(persons  or  their  qualities  ;  now  chiefly  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  moral  characteristics). 

1530  Palsgr.  540/1  Wene  you  that  men  shall  estyme  you 
for  your  fay  re  eyes.  1620  Shelton  Quix.  IV.  ii.  11  Every 
Man  bears  with  the  rich  man’s  Follies,  .have  much  and  thou 
shalt  be  esteem’d  much,  a  1704  T.  Brown  Sat.  Antients 
Wks.  (1730)  I.  24  All  this  does  not  hinder  me  from  esteeming 
the  great  men  that  live  now.  1772  Sir  W.  Jones  Ess.  i. 
(1777)  183  Those  authors  who  are  generally  esteemed  in 
Persia.  1815  Jane  Austen  Emma  1.  viii,  If  he  had  never 
esteemed  my  opinion  before,  he  would  have  thought  highly 
of  me  then.  1863  Fawcett  Pol.  Econ.  hi.  v.  350  Gold 
and  silver  have  always  been  sufficiently  rare  to  be  esteemed 
for  their  scarcity. 

t  c.  To  think  much  of,  regard  as  important.  Obs. 
1570  Ascham  Scholem.  Pref.  (Arb.)  23,  I  . .  shall  not  moch 
msteme  the  misliking  of  any  others.  1631  T.  May  tr. 
Barclay's  Mirr.  Mindes  1.  202  They  can  also  entertaine 
long  friendship,  and,  where  they  truely  loue,  esteeme  no 
dangers  in  respect  of  that  sacred  league. 

t  d.  intr.  To  have  a  (more  or  less  favourable) 
opinion  of  (on).  Obs. 

1583  W.  Hunnis  Seven  Sobs  5  We  little  doo  esteeme 
thereof.  1585  Abp.  Sandys  Serm.  (1841)  315  This  were 
a  cause  sufficient  to  esteem  of  marriage  highly.  1589 
Spenser  Let.  to  Raleigh  Wks.  (Globe)  3  Seeing  . .  nothing 
esteemed  of,  that  is  not  delightfull  and  pleasing  to  com¬ 
mune  sence.  1612  Woodall  Snrg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  Pref. 

13  He  that  light  thereof  esteems  May  leave  the  book  un¬ 
bought.  1648  E.  Calamy  Pref.  to  Roberts'  Clavis  Bibl.  6 
The  Author  of  it  is.. well  known,  and  very  well  esteemed 
on  in  this  famous  City.  1670-98  Lassels  Voy.  Italy  I.  19 
They  esteem  very  much  of  Chesnuts  roasted.  1697  Potter 
Antiq.  Greece  II.  Index ,  Self-murder,  how  esteem’d  of. 

II.  To  estimate  generally  ;  to  deem,  think, 
f  3.  Irans.  To  estimate;  to  form  or  pronounce 
a  (usually  approximate)  judgement  respecting  the 
number,  quantity,  or  magnitude  of  (anything). 
Const,  at ,  to  (an  amount) ;  also  simply.  See  Esti¬ 
mate  v.  2.  Obs . 

<1460  Fortescue  Abs.  <$•  Lim.  Mon.  (1714)  42  The  ex¬ 
pen  sys  of  which  Houshold  may  sone  be  estemyd  by  thes, 
which  of  old  time  have  byn  Officers  theryn.  1481  Caxton 
Myrr.  in.  xv.  170  A  place  . .  so  ful  of  spyrites  . .  that  they 
coude  not  be  nombred  ne  estemed.  c  1500  Melusinc  117 
They  extimed  them  J>at  had  lodged  there  to  the  nombre  of 
xxx  thousand  men.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  civ.  187 
The  finance  to  pay  the  wages  of  so  many  men  of  warre  was 
estemed  to  1.  M.  li.  parisiens.  1559-66  Hist.  Estate  Scot. 
Wodr.  Soc.  Misc.  (1844)  58  The  brethren  who  came  to  Lt. 
Johnstone  were  esteemed  to  four  or  five  thousand  men. 

J*  b.  with  the  amount  as  complement,  or  intro¬ 
duced  by  to  be.  Obs. 

a  1512  Fabyan  C/iron.  (1811)  Pref.  8  Suche  money  as  shall 
remayn..I  estyme  to  be  every  yere  xild.  1612  Brerewood  | 
Lang.  <$•  Relig.  iii.  17  A  learned  man  hath  esteemed  them  [the 
inhabitants  of  Rome].. to  have  been  no  less  then  three  or 
four  millions.  1673  Ray  Journ.  Low  C.  109  The  Citizens 
[Ausburgh]  are  divided  between  Papists  and  Lutherans, 
these  latter  being  esteemed  double  the  number  of  the 
former.  1696  Whiston  Th.  Earth .  iv.  (1722)  334,  I  esteem 
the  Upper  Crust  to  be  not  above  50  or  100  miles  deep.  1717 
Berkeley  Jml.  Tour  Italy  Wks.  1871  IV.  589  The  great 
torrent  in  the  widest  part  3  miles  broad  esteemed. 

+  4.  In  wider  sense:  To  judge  of;  to  form  an 
opinion  of.  Also  with  obj.  sentence.  Obs. 

1534  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Atircl.  viii,  For  to  esteme 
the  thyng  that  he  had  doone,  and  to  puruey  for  that  he  had 
to  do.  1535  E.  Harvel  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11.  115  II.  71 
By  al  the  next  monith  I  stime  that  his  labor  shal  take  end. 
1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utop.  11.  (Arb.)  124  Al  the  resy- 
dewe  of  the  woomans  bodye  beinge  couered  with  cloothes, 
they  esteme  her  scaselye  be  one  handebredeth.  1592  West 
Symbol.  1.  1.  §  12  It  is  to  be  esteemed  whether  they  may  be 
said  to  be  Contracts  named  or  un-named.  1624  Bedell 
Lett.  iv.  70  What  anger  and  shame  this  was  to  the  Popish 
faction,  I  leaue  it  to  you  to  esteeme. 

5.  To  account,  consider,  think,  hold  (a dliing  to 
be  so  and  so).  With  simple  complement ;  less  fre¬ 
quently  with  as  or  to  be ;  rarely  const,  f  for . 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.QN.  de  W.)  211  The  people  esteme  & 
take  vs  as  the  mynistres  of  Chryst.  1530  Palsgr.  539/2,  I 
esteme  my  selfe  better  than  I  am.  1534  Whittinton  Tullyes 
Of/ices  1.  (1540)  1  Nor  I  woldethou  shulde  exteme  this  to  be 
sayd  of  arrogaunce.  1538  Starkey  England  1.  i.  13  Lawful 
increse  of  the  pepul  ys,  among  al  men  . .  estymyd  vertue 
and  honesty.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  353  This  their 
iangling  I  esteeme  3.  sport.  1628  Hobbes  Thucyd.  (1822)  104 
Esteeming  these  virtues  to  be  in  me.  1667  Pepys  Diary 
(1879)  IV.  348  To  have  all  that  I  shall  buy,  or  do,  esteemed 
as  got  by  the  death  of  my  uncle.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasmus ' 
Colloq.  453  Wouldest  thou  not  esteem  that  Alchymist  for  a 
god,  who  were  able,  etc.  1708  J.  Chamberlayne  St.  Gt. 
Brit.  11.  1.  i.  (1743)  290  St.  Patrick  is  esteemed  to  have  been 
made  the  first  bishop  of  the  Scots.  1739  Hume  Hujn.  Nat. 

I.  Introd.,  To  hope  we  shall  arrive  at  it  [truth]  without 
pains  . .  must  certainly  be  esteemed  sufficiently  vain.  1790 
Gibbon  Misc.  Wks.  (1814)  V.  171  The  small  islands  of  the 
..Pacific,  .may  be  esteemed  as  some  of  the  most  agreeable 
spots  on  the  gjobe.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v.  ii. 
374  The  majority  of  the  Council  esteemed  the  evidence  of 
the  charge  complete.  1845  S.  Austin  Ranke's  Ilist.  Ref. 

II.  299  The  imperialists  ..  esteemed  themselves  happy  to 
escape  without  a  beating. 


+  b.  intr.  To  account  of  have  (such  or  such) 
an  opinion  of.  Obs.  Cf.  2  c. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Ep.  268  Know  you  that  I  esteeme 
of  him,  as  of  my  friend.  1590  Greene  Orpharion  47  Avicen 
said  that  love  was  a  fury :  how  didst  thou  esteeme  of  this 
but  as  an  axiome?  1611  Shaks.  Witit.  T.  11.  iii.  149  We 
haue  alwayes  truly  seru’d  you,  and  beseech’  So  to  esteeme 
of  vs.  1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard  Texts  N.  T.  iii  Esteem  of 
things  as  they  really  are. 

c.  With  subord.  clause.  To  think,  be  of  opinion, 
suppose  that. 

1548  R.  Hutten  Sum  of  Diuinitie  E  4  a,  We  esteme  verely 
that  we  haue  the  benifytes  of  the  gospel  for  hys  sake.  1645 
Ussher  Body  Div.  (1647)  138  Their  blindnesse  . .  esteemed 
that  the  shacldow  or  thicknesse  of  trees  would  hide  them  from 
the  face  of  God.  1654  Earl  Orrery  Parthenissa  (1676) 
305  Which  blemish  the  King  esteem’d  the  Marriage  would 
deface.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  Introd.  4  Esteeming,  that 
the  best  return,  .for  your  favourable  opinion,  .will  be,  etc. 

*f  6.  To  purpose,  aim,  intend.  Obs.  rare. 

1534  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1539)  4  a,  This 
Emperoure  estemed  to  haue  the  knowlage  of  payntyng  . . 
He  trauayled  also  to  knowe  the  arte  of  Nygromancye.  1557 
North  Gueuara's  Dial.  Pr.  229  b/i  The  noble  and  valiaunt 
hartes  do  not  esteme  to  lose  the  rewarde  of  their  laboure. 

tEstee'mable,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Esteem  v.+  -able.] 
=  Estimable. 

c  1460  [see  Estimable  A.  1].  1614  Speed  Theat.  Gt.  Brit. 
xliii.  85/2  Were  it  not  for  the  antiquity  that  makes  it  [Apelby] 
the  more  esteemable  . .  it  would  be  little  better  in  account 
than  a  village.  1661  Feltham  Resolves  11.  Iv.  298  If  we 
would  be  prevalent  and  esteemable,  we  ought . .  to  preserve 
that  interest,  which  never  can,  but  by  our  own  neglect,  be 
lost.  1715-20  Pope  Iliad  vi.  note  xxxiii,  Homer  does  not 
paint  him  [Paris]  and  Helen  . .  like  Monsters  . .  but  allows 
their  Characters  esteemable  Qualifications.  1720  Welton 
Suffer.  Son  of  God  II.  xiv.  375  The  Lowest  Places,  .are  not 
less. .  Esteemable  in  the  Eye  of  God,  than  the  most  Elevate. 
1752  Hume  Ess.  «$•  Treat.  (1777)  II.  366  That  the  esteemable 
qualities  alone  . .  are  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  virtues. 
1761  Frances  Sheridan  Sidney  Bidulph  hi.  185  A  man., 
every  way  esteemable  in  his  character.  1828  in  Webster  ; 
and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Esteemate :  see  Estimate. 

Esteemed  (estrmd ),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Esteem  v.  + 
-ED I.]  Held  in  esteem,  valued,  respected. 

1549  Cheke  Hurt  Sedit.  C  iij  b,  What  an  hynderaunce  is 
it,  to  haue  a  good  garinente  hurte  . .  or  anye  estemed  thyng 
to  be  decaied.  1647  8  Cotterell  Davila's  Hist.  Fr.  (1678) 
8  A  man  of  subtil  wit,  and  esteemed  valour.  1781  J.  Moore 
View  Soc.  It.  (1790)  II.  lxxviii.  450  Ornamented  with  some 
highly  esteemed  sculpture  in  wood.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth 
xviii,  According  to  the  esteemed  qualities  of  the  time.  1871 
Carlyle  in  Mrs.  Carlyle's  Lett.  I.  247  An  esteemed  tutor 
in  noble  families. 

Esteemer  (estrmoi).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -Eit1.] 
One  who  esteems,  prizes,  or  respects ;  a  valuer, 
judge.  Obs.  exc.  const,  of. 

1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utop.  11.  (Arb.)  99  A  wise  and 
indifferent  estimer  of  thynges  will  not  greatlye  marueill. 
1587  Misfort.  Arthur  1.  iii.  in  Hazl.  Dodslcy  IV.  271  Grief 
is  no  just  esteemer  of  our  deeds.  1607  Hieron  Wks.  I.  375 
The  base  esteemers,  and  carelesse  respecters  of  these  ser- 
uices.  1664  Ii.  Moke  Synopsis  Proph.  453  Boasters  of  the 
certainty  of  their  knowledge  in  the  divinest  matters,  and 
J  great  esteemers  thereof.  1675  L.  Addison  State  of  Jews  14 
Rabbi  Aaron  Ben-Netas.  .wanted  nothing  but  Christianity 
to  render  him  acceptable  to  equal  esteemers,  c  1698  Locke 
Cond.  Undcrst.  §  3  This  might  instruct  the  proudest  esteemer 
of  his  own  parts  how  useful  it  is  to  talk  and  consult  with 
others.  1775  in  Ash  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Estee’ming,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ING1.] 
a.  The  action  of  the  vb.  Esteem,  b.  Estimation, 
value,  worth. 

1530  Palsgr.  217/2  Estemyng,  estimation.  1561  T.  Nor¬ 
ton  Calvin's  Inst.  Pref.,  It  thinketh  them  to  be  holy  pre¬ 
lates  of' religion,  whom  it  seeth  to  be  heads  ouer  great 
cities  :  Away  therfore  with  such  foolishe  estemyng.  c  1600 
Shaks.  Sonn.  cii,  That  love  . .  whose  rich  esteeming  The 
owners  tongue  doth  publish  every  where.  1617  Collins 
Def.  Bp.  Ely  11.  ix.  351  Verier  an  implies  no  worship  . .  but 
onely  reuerent  esteeming.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Elisa  11. 
xxxixj  Such  is  the  world.. This  base  and  scorned;  that 
great,  in  high  esteeming.  1672  Wilkins  Nat.  Relig.  1.  xii. 
(R.),  By  love,  I  mean  an  esteeming  of  him  [God]  and  a 
seeking  after  him  as  our  only  happiness. 

Esteeming,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.] 

Hence  f  Estee  niiiig-ly  adv. ;  so  as  to  express 
esteem  ;  appreciatively. 

1775  Ash,  Esteeming.  1653  Baxter  Wore.  Petit.  Def.  7,  I 
doubt  you  would  fain  partake  your  selves  tnoreofsuch  profits, 
that  you  speak  so  esteemingly  of  them. 

+  Estella  tion.  Obs.  In  4  -cioun.  [f.  L.  stella  : 
see  -ATION  and  cf.  OF.  estellement .]  Astrology. 

c  1300 /s'.  Aiis.  589  Wiser  clerk  no  lyved  non  . .  In  art  of 
estellacioun. 

Estend,  obs.  form  of  Extend. 

Ester,  -ne,  obs.  forms  of  Easter. 

Esterling,  var.  form  of  Easterling,  Obs. 

t  Estery  feather.  Obs.  rare.  App.  =  *rf ridge 
(ostrich)  feather;  applied  to  some  peculiarity  in 
the  coat  of  a  horse. 

1685  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  2524/4  A  bright  Bay  Horse  with  a 
Bob  Tail,  and  three  Estery  Feathers,  one  at  his  breast,  and 
one  at  each  side  of  his  Neck.  Ibid .,  A  brown  Roan  Mare 
.  .the  hair  curleth  almost  like  an  Estery  Feather. 

+  Estew.  Obs.  [var.  of  Stew  ;  cf.  OF.  estuver 
to  stew.]  A  dish  of  stewed  meat,  a  stew. 

1566  Warde  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  iii.  1.  28  b,  We  make  ..  an 
estewe  or  Bayne  wherin  hath  bene  sodden  some  Ieniper. 

Esteward(e,  obs.  form  of  Eastward. 


Estful :  see  Este  sb.  4. 

Esthete,  -ic,  var.  ff.  ./Esthete,  -ic. 

I  Esthiomene.  Path .  Obs.  [a.  Fr.  esthiomene, 
ad.  Gr.  Ia0io/it€i/o?,pr.pple.  pass.  or  middle  of  eoOlu v 
to  eat.]  A  gangrenous  sore. 

1541  R.  Copland  Galyen's  Terap.  2  F  j  b,  In  al  Esthiomenes 
\printed  Eschirmenes]  that  is  to  say  that  are  eaten  and 
reade.  1541  —  Guydons  Quest.  Chimrg Auycen  in  his 
fourth  boke  commaundeth  them  to  be  done  rounde  aboute 
the  estiomenes  [printed  estionoenes]  sores. 

Estile,  obs.  form  of  Estoile,  Her. 

Estimable  (e‘stimab’1),  a.  and  sb.  See  also 
Esteemable.  [a.  Fr.  estimable ,  ad.  L.  xstimdbilis , 
f.  sestimdre :  see  Esteem,  Estimate,  vbs. ] 

A.  adj. 

+ 1.  Capable  of  being  estimated,  valued,  or  ap¬ 
praised.  Obs. 

c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  #  Lim.  Mon.  vi.  (1885)  122  The 
kepynge  off  the  see  I  reken  not  ainonge  the  ordinarie 
charges  . .  bi  cause  it  is  not  estimable  [ed.  1714  estemable]. 
Ibid.  xvii.  (1885)  151  It  is  not  lyghtly  estymable  [ed.  1714 
estemable],  what  myght  J>e  kynge  may  haue  off  is  officers. 
1638  Sanderson  Serin,  vii.  (1673)  99  These  precious  Souls 
. .  not  estimable  with  any  other  thing  than  with  the  precious 
blood  of  God.  a  1805  Paley  (cited  by  Webster  1828). 

t  2.  Valuable,  worth  a  great  price ;  of  worth.  Obs. 

1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  1.  iii.  167  A  pound  of  mans  flesh  . . 
Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither  As  flesh  of  Muttons, 
Beefes,  or  Goates.  1791  Boswell  Johnson  I.  Advt.,  His 
Contributions  to  my  Collection  are  highly  estimable.  1796 
C.  Marshall  Garden,  xix.  (1813)  376  The  colchicums  are 
pretty  plants  for  the  end  of  the  flowery  season  (October) 
which  makes  them  estimable  objects  near  the  house.  1803 
Jane  Porter  Thaddcus  xi.  (1831)  97  All  that  rendered 
existence  estimable. 

3.  Of  persons  and  their  attributes  :  Worthy  of 
esteem  or  regard. 

a  1698  Temple  (J.),  A  lady  said  of  her  two  companions, 
that  one  was  more  amiable,  the  other  more  estimable.  1759 
Hurd  Dial.  8  (R.)  The  more  estimable,  nay  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  characters,  that  have  been  formed  among  our¬ 
selves.  1796  Burke  Regie.  Peace  iv.  Wks.  IX.  67  A  Tarter 
believes,  when  he  has  killed  a  man,  that  all  his  estimable 
qualities  pass  with  his  clothes  and  arms  to  the  murderer. 
1831  Sir  J.  Sinclair  Corr.  II.  346,  I  do  not  recollect  having 
met  with  a  more  estimable  character  than  Count  Itzenplitz. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xxiv.  170  So  determined  a  climber 
and  so  estimable  a  man. 

+  4.  Of  things:  Worthy  of  consideration;  of 
considerable  importance.  Obs. 

x57o-6  Lambarde  Pcramb.  Kent  (1826)  131  The  Towne 
was  long  since  somewhat  estimable.  1741  Middleton  Cicero 
II.  xi.  583  These  letters  still  more  estimable. 

f  B.  sb.  pi.  Things  estimable.  Obs.  rare —1.  Cf. 
valuables. 

a  1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Tracts  (1684)  50  The  Queen  of 
Sheba,  .brought  some  plants  of  the  Balsam  Tree,  as  one  of 
the  peculiar  estimables  of  her  Country. 

E'stima'bleness  (e’stimab’lnes).  [f.  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  estimable,  or  of 
deserving  esteem  or  regard. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1777  Brand  Pop.  Antiq.  (1849) 
I.  229  The  estimableness  of  the  characters  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  1828  Webster  cites  R.  Newton. 

E  stimably,  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ly2.]  In  an 
estimable  manner. 

1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Estimate  (e'stim/t),  sb.  [ad.  L.  sestimat-us 
(only  in  abl.),  vbl.  sb.  f.  xstimdre :  see  Esteem, 
Estimate,  vbs .] 

+ 1.  a.  The  action  of  valuing  or  appraising ;  a 
valuation ;  lit.  and  fig.  To  make  no  estimate  of: 
to  make  no  account  of,  not  to  value,  b.  The 
price  at  which  anything  is  rated ;  fig.  attributed 
value.  Obs. 

Shakspere’s  to  have  estimate  in  (quot.  1601),  seems  to  mean 
*  to  have  a  claim  to  be  considered  in  the  valuation  of'. 

1563  Golding  C&sar  vi.  158  They  make  an  estimate  of 
their  own  goods  and  lay  so  muche  in  valew  therevnto.  1594 
Southwell  M.  Magd.  Fun.  Teares  92  Love,  .doubleth  the 
estimate  of  things  that  are  precious.  1600  Dekkkr  Gentle 
Craft  33  Of  my  love  he  makes  no  estimate.  1601  Shaks. 
All's  Well  11.  i.  183  Thy  life  is  deere,  for  all  that  life  can 
rate  Worth  name  of  life,  in  thee  hath  estimate.  1607  —.Timon 
1.  i.  14  If  he  will  touch  theestimate.  1611  Cotgr.  s.v.  Donnery 
Hee  that  giues  quickly  . .  Doubles  th’  estimate  of  his  gift. 
1622  Callis  Stat.  Servers  (1824)  26  My  Ship  . .  is  returned 
to  your  Shores,  furnished  . .  with  Merchandize  of  several 
estimates.  1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Wks.  1.  106/2  They 
are  of  farre  more  estimate  and  price  Than  th’  Estrich,  or 
the  bird  of  Paradise,  a  1674  Clarendon  Surv.  Leviath. 
(1676)  227  The  high  estimate  they  have  made  of  the  joies  of 
Heaven.  1677  Hale  Contempt .  11.  90  They  will  soon  lose 
their  Estimate  and  Delight. 

+  c.  Repute,  reputation.  Obs. 

1593  Shaks.  Rich.  //,  11.  iii.  56  There  stands  the  Castle. . 
And  in  it  are  the  Lords  of  Yorke,  Barkely,  and  Seymor, 
None  else  of  Name,  and  noble  estimate.  1607  —  Cor.  iii. 
iii.  1 14  My  deere  Wiues  estimate.  1657  J.  Pettus  in  Love- 
day  s  Lett.  (1663)  A  4  a,  Seneca’s  and  Cicero's  Epistles  have 
escap’d  :  may  Loveday’s  have  the  same  success  and  estimate. 

2.  An  approximate  judgement  based  on  con¬ 
siderations  of  probability,  respecting  the  number, 
amount,  magnitude,  or  position  of  anything ;  the 
quantity  assigned  by  such  a  judgement. 

1630  Pagitt  Christianogr.  1.  ii.  (1636)  38  There  was  an 
old  estimate  made  of  Germany  . .  that  . .  there  was  not  past 
one  twelfth  part  of  it  remaining  Catholicke.  1669  Boyle 
Contn.  New  Exp.  1.  xxxiv.  (1682)  118  Drawn  up  (by  our 
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^estimate)  about  two  inches  and  a  half.  1702  R.  Nf.lson 
in  Pcpys'  Diary  VI.  256  There  is  a  design  of  building  a 
Church,  .which  by  estimate  will  cost  [etc.].  1709  Berkeley 
Thm  Vision  §3  The  estimate  we  make  of  the  distance  of 
objects.  1846  McCulloch  Acc.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  II.  523 
In  forming  any  estimate  of  the  total  or  yearly  value  of 
lands  and  houses,  i860  Maury  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  v.  §  294 
This  estimate  as  to  the  quantity  of  rain  in  the  two  hemi¬ 
spheres. 

b.  The  Estimates  :  accounts  presented  annually 
to  Parliament,  showing  the  probable  amount  of 
expenditure  on  the  several  administrative  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  current  year. 

1732  Gent.  Mag.  II.  881  The  Accounts  for  the  Year  1731 
and  Estimates  of  Charges  on  the  Articles  therein  mention'd 
for  the  present  Year.  1740  Ld.  Baltimore  Ibid.  X.  586 
The  Estimate  of  the  Navy,  .is  lower,  .than  that  which  was 
laid  before  us  the  last  Session.  1851  Ht.  Martineau  Hist. 
Peace  (1877)  III.  iv.  xi.  87  The  estimates  were  reduced 
half  a  million.  1887  Daily  News  25  July  5/2  The  Esti¬ 
mates,  in  fact,  should  have  a  fixed  appendix. 

c.  A  statement  furnished  by  a  builder,  con¬ 
tractor,  or  other  tradesman,  of  the  sum  for  which 
he  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  execution  of  a 
specified  piece  of  work. 

1796  Hull  Advertiser  14  May  2/2  Estimates  to  be  given 
in  on  or  before  the  25th  of  May.  1829  C.  Welch  West. 
Polity  158  The  various  candidates  for  a  contract  deliver  in 
estimates.  1857  W.  Collins  Dead  Secret  (1861)  60,  ‘  I  wish 
he  had  sent  the  estimate  with  it*  said  Rosamond.  1878 
Print.  Traiies  Jrnl.  xxv.  5  The  proprietor  of  a.. weekly 
newspaper  sought  estimates  for  its  cheaper  production. 

3.  A  judgement  formed  or  expressed  respecting 
the  character  or  qualities  of  a  person  or  thing,  or 
respecting  a  state  of  affairs,  etc. 

1589  Nashe  Pref.  Greene's  Menaphon  (Arb.)  7  Well  may 
the  Adage,  Nil  dictum  quod  non  dictum  prius,  bee  the 
most  iudiciall  estimate,  of  our  latter  Writers,  a  1704 
L'Estrange  (J.),  A  true  estimate  upon  the  odds  betwixt 
a  publick  and  a  private  life.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  257 
T  9  Outward  Actions  can  never  give  a  just  Estimate  of  us. 
1816  J.  Scott  Vis.  Paris  fed.  5)  270  The  estimate  of  the 
French  character  and  condition,  given  in  this  volujne,  is  an 
unfavourable  one.  1858  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  xviii.  31 
This  estimate  both  of  interest  and  fitness  varied  from  day 
to  day. 

b.  Estimation ;  manner  in  which  things  are 
viewed. 

1637  R.  Huwfrey  tr.  S.  Ambrose  Pref.,  What  is  reputed 
good  in  the  estimate  of  the  world.  1856  Emerson  Eng. 
Traits ,  Aristocr.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  84  The  English  barons, 
in  every  period,  have  been  brave  and  great,  after  the  esti¬ 
mate  and  opinion  of  their  times.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola 
111.  xxv,  He  was  not  unaware  that  he  had  sunk  a  little  in 
the  estimate  of  the  men  who  had  accepted  his  services. 

Estimate  (e'stim^t),  v .  Forms:  5-6  esty- 
mat(t,  7  sestimate,  estimat,  6-  estimate,  [f.  L. 
sestvnat -  ppl.  stem  of  aestimdre ,  in  class.  L.  =  sense 
1  ;  in  late  L.  also  as  in  1  b,  2-4.  Cf.  Esteem.] 

+ 1.  trans.  To  assign  a  value  to ;  to  appraise, 
assess ;  to  fix  proportionately  (penalties,  wages, 
etc.).  Const,  at.  Obs. 

1611  Bible  Lev.  xxvii.  14  As  the  Priest  shall  estimate  it, 
so  shall  it  stand.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xiv.  255 
If  she  were  between  the  age  of  five  and  twenty,  shee  was  to 
be  estimated  but  at  ten  shekels,  a  1704  Locke  (J.),  It  is  by 
the  weight  of  silver,  .that  men  estimate  commodities.  1710 
Pride aux  Orig.  Tithes  ii.  68  The  wages  are  to  be  estimated 
according  to  the  qualifications  which  are  necessary  in  the 
person.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  118  ?  9  To.  .estimate 
securities,  and  to  engage  for  mortgages. 

b.  To  value  (subjectively) ;  to  attribute  value 
to ;  to  appreciate  the  worth  of ;  to  esteem,  hold 
in  (higher  or  lower)  estimation. 

1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wares  iv.  iii,  Their  wisedome  . .  Liue- 
dogges  before  dead  Lyons  estimates.  1651  Jer.  Taylor 
Clerus  Dorn.  6  Saul’s  messengers  and  Saul  himselfe  turned 
Prophets,  that  they  might  estimate  the  place  and  preserve 
its  priviledge.  1751  Johnson  Rambler.  No.  172  p  8  It  is 
difficult  not  to  estimate  what  is  lately  gained  above  its  real 
value. 

2.  To  form  an  approximate  notion  of  (the 
amount,  number,  magnitude,  or  position  of  any¬ 
thing)  without  actual  enumeration  or  measurement ; 
to  fix  by  estimate  at.  Also  with  clause  as  obj. 

1669  Sturmy  Mariners'  Mag.  1.  157  The  Error  is  to  be 
imputed  . .  to  the  judgment  in  estimating  the  Distance  run, 
in  making  it  too  little,  a  1687  Petty  Pol.  Arith.  (1690)  82 
Some  have  estimated  that  there  are  not  above  Three  hundred 
Millions  of  People  in  the  whole  World.  1765  Maty  in 
Phil.  Trans.  LV.  308  The  difference  of  declination  was 
only  estimated.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  III.  143 
By  the  rule  of  proportion,  we  may  estimate  his  size  at  eight 
or  nine  feet.  1828  J.  H.  Moore  Pract.  Navig.  16  Estimate  8 
parts  out  of  20  of  the  next  smaller  division.  1848  W.  Bartlett 
Egypt  to  Pal.  xiii.  (1879)286  One  of  our  number,  .estimated 
that  this  valley  would  pasture  a  thousand  cattle  three 
months.  1855  Prescott  Philip  II,  1. 11.  xii.  278  The  amount 
of  injury  inflicted  during  this  dismal  period,  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  estimate.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  6  July  4/7  The  pro¬ 
secutors  estimate  the  defalcations  at  about  1,800/. 

+  3.  To  esteem,  consider,  judge  (a  thing  to  be 
so  and  so) ;  with  simple  complement,  or  as.  Obs. 
rare  =  Esteem  v.  5. 

ci 532  Dewes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1066  We  may  make 
no  greatter  honour  to  God  than  to  estymat  him  trew  . .  nor 
greatter  dishonour  than  to  niystrust  hym.  1654  tr.  Scudery’s 
Curia  Politic  69  Those  who  are  interested  will  estimate 
us  as  their  Liberators.  1794  S.  Williams  Vermont  153  This 
may  properly  be  estimated  as  a  part  of  the  Indian  dress. 

4.  To  gauge  ;  to  judge  of,  form  an  opinion  of. 


1651  Hobbes  Leviath .  iit.  xliii.  327  This  article  [that  Jesus* 
is  the  Christ]  is  the  measure  and  rule  by  which  to  estimate, 
and  examine  all  other  Articles.  1665  Boyle  Occas.  Rcjl. 
iii.  vii,  In  estimating  a  Man’s  condition,  we  should  not  only 
consider  what  Possessions  he  has,  but  what  Desires.  1692 
Locke  3 rdLet.  Toleration  Wks.  1765  V.  215  The  measure  of 
punishments  being  to  be  estimated  . .  by  the  length  of  their 
duration.  1768  Johnson  Pref.  to  Shahs.  Wks.  IX.  240 
While  an  author  is  yet  living,  we  estimate  his  powers  by 
his  worst  performance.  1794  Gouv.  Morris  in  Sparks  Life 
<$•  Writ.  (1832)  III.  50  If  it  be  just  to  judge  a  private  man 
by  his  friends,  it  is  not  amiss  to  estimate  a  public  officer  by 
his  foes.  1837  Landor Pentameron  Wks.  1846  II.  258  Bacon 
and  Hooker  could  not  estimate  Shakespeare.  1878  Morley 
Carlyle  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  1.  201  To  estimate  the  intention 
and  sincerity  of  a  movement. 

t  Estimate,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  rare.  In  5  esty- 
matt,  6  esteemate.  [ad.  L.  sestimat-us,  pa.  pple. 
of  sestimdre  :  see  Esteem.]  Used  as  pa.  pple.  of 
Esteem  or  Estimate. 

X 1425  tr.  T.  a  Kempis'  Consol,  n.  xi,  Lete  him  not  pondre 
gret,  all  \>at  may  be  estymatt  g ret.  1635  Barriffe  Mil. 
Discip.  cx.  (1643)  337  A  Jem,  more  prizable  and  esteemate, 
then  the  best  Armours  of  proofe. 

Estimation  (estim^'Jbn).  Forms:  4-6  estim-, 
estymacion,  -oun,  -yon(e,  4  extymacion,  5-6 
estymation,  -oun,  (6  estymacon,  esteemation, 
7  aestimation),  6- estimation.  [ME .estimation, 

- cioun ,  a.  OF.  estimation  (mod.F.  estimation ,  cor- 
resp.  to  Pr.  estimatioi  esthnacion,  Sp.  estimacion , 
It.  stimazione ),  ad.  L.  testimation-em,  f.  aestimdre : 
see  Esteem,  Estimate.]  The  action  of  estimating 
or  esteeming. 

+  1.  The  action  of  appraising,  assessing,  or  valu¬ 
ing  ;  statement  of  price  or  value  ;  valuation. 

1382  Wyclif  Ex.  xxii.  5  If  eny  man  harme  feeld  . .  what 
euer  best  thing  he  hath  in  his  feeld  . .  he  shal  restore  for 
estymacioun  of  the  harm  [Vulg.  pro  damni  sestimatione ; 
1388  the  valu  of  harm].  1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle  iv.  ix. 
(1483)  62  The  prys  of  myn  Appel  is  of  suche  valewe  that  it 
passeth  the  estymacion  of  ony  creature.  1523  Ld.  Berners 
Froiss.  I.  xiii.  13  They  had  syluer  for  theyr  horses  . .  at 
theyre  owne  estymation,  without  any  grudgyng.  1609  Bible 
(Douay)  1  Kings  viii.  5  They  immolated  sheepe  and  oxen 
without  estimation  and  number.  1667  E.  Chamberlayne 
St.  Gt.  Brit.  1.  hi.  ii.  (1743)  158  Silver  and  gold  have  been 
chosen  to  be  the  Instruments  of  Exchange  and  Estima¬ 
tion  of  all  Things.  1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N.  I.  1.  xi.  190 
In  the  household  book  of  Henry  . .  there  are  two  different 
estimations  of  wheat.  1792  A.  Young  Trav.  France  409 
The  Bureau  de  la  Balance  du  Commerce  at  Paris  . .  is  be¬ 
yond  all  comparison  more  accurate  in  its  estimations  [than 
the  English  Custom-house.] 

+  b.  Estimated  value  ;  concr .  something  which 
one  values.  Obs. 

1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utop.  11.  (Arb.)  155  They  be 
wrought  sofynelyand  conningelye.  .that  the  estimation  of  no 
costely  stuffe  is  hable  to  counteruaile  the  price  of  the  worke. 
1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  1.  iv.  99  Your  Ring  may  be  stolne  too, 
so  your  brace  of  vnprizeable  Estimations,  the  one  is  but 
fraile,  and  the  other  Casuall.  1631  T.  May  tr.  Barclay  s 
Mirr.  Mindes  1.  245  The  earth  in  the  bowels  of  it  hath 
many  metalls,  both  of  different  natures  and  estimations. 
1775  Johnson  Tax.  no  Tyr.  41  For  some  thing,  in  their 
opinion,  of  more  estimation. 

2.  a.  Appreciation,  valuation  in  respect  of  ex¬ 
cellence  or  merit ;  esteem  considered  as  a  senti¬ 
ment.  Phrase,  To  have  or  hold  in  estimation. 

1530  Palsgr.  34  If  he  desyre  that  his  writynges  shulde 
be  had  in  any  estymacion.  a  1535  More  De  quat.  Noviss. 
Wks.  82/2  As  rising  of  an  hie  estimacion  of  our  self.  1576 
Fleming  Panopl.  Ep.  268  So  farre  from  having  monie  in 
estimation. . I  have  cast  it  away  from  me.  ^1680  Butler 
Rem.  (1759)  II.  17  He  holds  it  a  kind  of  Self-Preservation  to 
maintain  a  good  Estimation  of  himself.  1712  Steele  Sped. 
No.  456  ip  5  Mens  Estimation  follows  us  according  to  the 
Company  we  keep.  1787  Canning  in  Microcosm  No.  18 
Wishing  to  know  in  what  estimation  he  was  held  by  man¬ 
kind.  1796  C.  Marshall  Garden,  i.  (1813)  1  The  degree  of 
estimation  that  the  art  of  gardening  is  worthy  of.  1848 
Dickens  Dombcy  273  Mr.  Dombey  is  so  generous  in  his 
estimation  of any  trivial  accomplishment.  1882  Vv&ovx  Eng. 
Journalism  xxi.  156  The  Provincial  Press  of  Great  Britain 
never  stood  higher  in  public  estimation  than  it  stands  to-day. 

f  b.  The  condition  of  being  esteemed;  ‘  account  * 
or  worth  in  the  opinion  of  others ;  esteem  con¬ 
sidered  passively ;  repute.  Of  places  :  Import¬ 
ance,  consequence.  Phrases,  To  be  in  estimation , 
to  gro^v  out  of  estimation.  Obs. 

1530  Palsgr.  300  Any  auctour  of  estymation.  1531  Elyot 
Gov.  1.  xiii,  The  frute  . .  leseth  his  verdure  and  taste,  and 
finally  his  estimation.  1569  J.  Rogers  Gl.  Godly  Lone  185 
How  in  estimacion  a  chaste  life  is.  1570-6  Lambarde 
Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  159  The  name  of  Hyde.. led  me  to 
thinke  that  it  had  been  of  more  estimation  in  time  past. 
1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  lxxi.  6  Gods  miracles  growe 
out  of  estimacion  with  us  by  custome.  1593  Nashe  Four 
Lett.  Confut.  14  His  brother  . .  indeuord  to  take  from  mee 
all  estimation  of  Arte  or  witte.  1612  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit. 
xxiv.  (1627)  268  To  avoide  carefully  . .  whatsoever  may  di¬ 
minish  his  estimation  and  authority.  1764  Franklin  Ess. 
Wks.  1840 II.  349  Gold  and  silver  have,  .universal  estimation. 
1792  Burke  Let.  Sir  II.  Langrishe  Wks.  1842  I.  544  A 
miserable  populace,  without  property,  without  estimation, 
without  education.  1824-8  Landor  Imag.  Conv.  (1846)  51 
The  family  of  every  criminal  is  a  loser  in  estimation,  .by  his 
punishment,  however  just.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxv, 
The  sole  virtue  of  our  commonweal,  its  strength,  and  its 
estimation,  lay  among  the  burgher  craft  of  the  better  class. 

3.  The  process  of  forming  an  approximate  nation 
of  (numbers,  quantities,  magnitudes,  etc.)  without 
actual  enumeration  or  measurement. 


b  c  1400  Maundev.  v.  (1839)  41  That  Tour  . .  was  of  25  myle 
in  cyrcuyt  of  the  Walles  . .  as  Men  may  demen  by  estyma- 
tioun.  1424  Poston  Lett .  No.  4.  I.  12  To  the  noumbre  of 
four  score  and  more  by  estimacion.  1473  Warkw.  Chron. 
5  A  blasynge  sterre  . .  iiij.  fote  highe  by  estimacyone.  1558 
in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  v.  182  Three  ..  parcells  of 
pasture  grounde.  .conteyning  by  estimacion  eightene  acres. 
1669  Sturmy  Mariner  s  Mag.  1.  160  If  a  ship  sail  8  Miles 
South  in  an  Hour,  by  Log  or  Estimation.  1772  Hutton 
Bridges  86  The  proper  estimation  of  the  expence.  1786  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXVI.  9  The  distance  of  the  nearest  threads  be¬ 
came  a  very  visible  space,  answerable  to  one  minute  each, 
and  therefore  capable  of  a  much  further  subdivision  by  esti¬ 
mation.  1838  De  Morgan  Ess.  Probab.  128  That  which  wc 
call  estimation  means  guess  formed  by  a  person  whose  pre¬ 
vious  habits  and  experience  are  such  as  to  make  it  very 
likely  that  he  can  tell  nearly  true  that  which  would  require 
instruments  to  obtain  with  great  approach  to  accuracy, 
f  b.  Estimated  number.  Obs. 

1513  Bk.  Keruynge  in  Babecs  Bk .  274  There  shall  be  set 
brede,  trenchours,  and  spones,  after  the  estymacyon  of  them 
that  shall  syt  there. 

4.  Manner  of  estimating  or  judging ;  opinion, 
judgement. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Booth,  iv.  iv.  125  foil  hast  quod  she  pe 
ry}t  estimacioun  of  pis.  ^1400  Test.  Love  1.  (Chaim. 
Poets)  474/1  Thestimacion  of  the  enuious  people,  ne  loketh 
nothing  to  desertes  of  men  . .  but  onely  to  the  auenture  of 
fortune.  1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  Introd.  (Roxb.)  6  Be  the 
blyssyd  medyacyoun  Of  this  virgyne  aftyr  my  estimacyoun. 
1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  21a,  Reuchline  in  the 
defence  of  his  estimation,  aunswereth  him  [Phefercorn]  with 
another,  a  1677  Barrow  Whs.  (1741)  I.  v.  45  Pie  that  walketh 
uprightly  . .  is  sure  not  to  come  off  disgracefully  . .  in  the 
estimations  of  men.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  39  The  crown. . 
in  the  . .  estimation  of  law  . .  had  ever  been,  perfectly  irre¬ 
sponsible.  1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I.  88  The  dearest  of  men 
in  my  estimation.  1864  I.  Taylor  JVords  <$•  Places  469  In 
popular  estimation,  idle  and  vagabond  habits  were  acquired 
by  those  who  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  . .  Holy  Land. 

+  b.  Conjecture,  guessing.  Obs.  rare— l.  Cf.  3. 

1596  Shaks,  i  Hen.  IV,  1.  iii.  273,  I  speake  not  this  in 
estimation,  As  what  I  thinke  might  be,  but  what  I  know  Is 
ruminated,  plotted,  and  set  downe. 

+  5.  ‘  Judgement 1  as  a  mental  faculty.  Obs.  Cf. 
Estimative. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth  De  P.  R.  iii.  xi.  (1495)  55  Proprely  to 
speke  a  hound  vsyth  no  reason  but  he  vsyth  a  besye  and 
stronge  estymacyon.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xxiv.  ii, 
These  are  the  v.  wyttes  . .  Fyrst,  commyn  wytte.  .Fantasy, 
and  estymacyon  truely. 

Estimative  (e*stimativ),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  xsti- 
mdtiv-us ,  f.  sestimare :  see  Estimate  and  -ive.] 

1.  Adapted  for  estimating  ;  having  the  power  of 
estimating.  +  a.  Estimative  faculty ,  virtue ,  etc.  : 
the  faculty  of ‘judgement’  (obs.).  b.  Estimative 
art  [after  Gr.  (ttoxclotuct)  t*xvTi\- 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.R.  m.  xi.  (1495)  55  The  vertue 
estimatiue  and  the  ymagynatyf  ben  comyn  to  vs  and  to 
other  beest.  1548-77  Vicary  Anat.  iv. (1888) 31  In  the  middest 
sel  or  ventrikle  [of  the  brain]  there  is  founded  . .  the  Cogi- 
tatiue  or  estimatiue  vertue.  1606  Sir  G.  Goosecappe  1.  iv. 
in  Bullen  O.  PL  III.  22  To  ..  make  my  estimative  power 
believe,  etc.  1666  J.  Smith  Old  Age  (1752)  37  The  fancy 
both  estimative  and  cogitative,  a  1691  Boyle  (J.),  The 
errour  is  not  in  the  eye,  but  in  the  estimative  faculty.  1859 
Encycl.  Brit.  XVII.  567/2  Mr.  Combe  . .  and  others  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  applied  phrenology  is  an  estimative  art  only. 

f  2.  a.  Based  upon  estimation  or  approximate 
calculation,  b.  Imputed,  due  to  estimation.  Obs. 

1618-29  Charges  a°st.  Dk.  Buckhm.  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll. 
(1659)  I.  346  This  he  delivered  as  a  Sum  Estimative.  <21640 
Wandesforde  Instruct,  to  his  Son  (1777)  §  83  A  Jewel  of 
that  unvaluable  Richness,  not  estimative  but  intrinsicall. 
1651  Culpepper  Asirol.  Judgem.  Dis.  (1658)  151  It  antici¬ 
pates  the  time  estimative  but  10.  min. 

Hence  +  Estimatively  adv.  Obs.,  in  an  estima¬ 
tive  manner  ;  by  way  of  esteem  or  respect. 

1633  T.  Adams  Exp,  2  Peter  iii.  1  Our  spiritual  parents 
are  more  to  be  loved  estimatively ;  our  natural,  more  in¬ 
tensively. 

Estimator  (estimator).  Also  8  -er.  [a.  L. 
estimator,  agent-n.  f.  sestimare :  see  Estimate  v. 
and  -ok.]  One  who  estimates. 

a  1665  J.  Goodwin  Filled  tv.  the  Spirit  (1867)  406  Our  Sa¬ 
viour  . .  was  the  best  estimator  concerning  matters  of  profit. 
1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  363  We  are  very  bad 
estimaters  of  happiness.  1861  Bond.  Rev.  20  Apr.  434/2 
They  are  by  no  means  the  keenest  estimators. 

Estimatory  (e’stimatari),  a.  [ad.  L.  xstimd- 
torius,  f.  (estimator :  see  prec.]  (See  quots.) 

1736-1800  ¥>taix.\,Histimatory,  of  or  belonging  to  pricing 
or  valuing;  for  a  price  or  estimation.  1818  Colebrooke 
Ollig.  $  Contracts  1. 18  Estimatory  contract  (binding  in  the 
alternative  to  sell  for  a  fixt  price  or  return  the  goods). 

Estime,  -er,  obs.  If.  Esteem,  -eh. 

Estin,  Sc.  form  of  Fasten  a.  Obs. 

1!  Estivage.  [Fr.  estivage,  f.  estiver,  ad.  It .  sti- 
vare  =  Pr.  estipar,  Sp.  and  Pg.  estivar L.  stipdre 
to  pack  close.]  A  mode  of  stowing  or  trimming 
vessels  by  pressing  or  screwing  the  cargo  into  the 
vessel  by  means  of  a  capstan  machinery,  practised 
in  American  or  Mediterranean  ports.  (Ogilvie.) 

Estival,  var.  form  of  AUstival. 

Estivate,  v.  An  occasional  spelling  of  /Esti¬ 
vate,  to  spend  the  summer;  esp.  of  animals,  to 
spend  the  summer  in  a  state  of  torpor. 

1656-81  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1854  Thoreau  Walden  xvi. 
(1863I  317  As  if  he  had  a  design  to  estivate  with  us.  1883 
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Sunday  Mag.  676  The  unfortunate  reptile  was  estivating 
exactly  under  the  spot  where  the  fire  had  been  made. 

Estivation,  var.  of  Aestivation. 

Estivator  (cstiv^toi).  [f.  Estivate  v.  +  -on.j 
An  animal  that  estivates  or  passes  the  summer  in  a 
state  of  torpor. 

1883  Sunday  Mag.  674  They  search  the  dry  bed  of  the 
river,  dig  up  the  buried  estivators,  and  live  on  them. 

Estive,  var.  form  of  /Estive  a.  Ol>s.,  of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  summer. 

t  E'stivous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  xstiv-us  +  -ous.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  summer,  summer-like. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hnsb.  iv.  580  In  landes  that  beth  estyv- 
ous  for  heete. 

Estlande,  obs.  form  of  Eastland. 

Estlar,  -er,  obs.  Sc.  forms  of  Ashlar. 
Estmast,  obs.  form  of  Eastmost. 

II  Estoc  (e’styk).  [F.  estoc  —  Pr.  estoc,  Sp.  &  Pg. 
estoque,  It.  stoceo.]  A  kind  of  sword ;  the  name 
was  variously  applied  at  different  times :  s,ee 
quots. 

1830  James  Darnley  xxvii,  A  good  downright  blow  of 
estoc  at  a  fair  gentleman’s  head.  1834  Blanche  Brit.  Cos¬ 
tume  138  The  scabbard  of  his  estoc  or  small  stabbing-sword. 
i860  Fairholt  Costume  in  Eng.  (ed.  2)  440  Estoc ,  a  short 
sword,  worn  at  the  girdle  by  soldiers. 

+  Estocade.  Obs.  Also  6  estoekado.  [a. 
F.  estocade,  f.  estoc :  see  Estoo  ;  cf.  Sp.  estocada, 
It.  stoccata,  and  see  -adeI  and  -ado2.]  A  thrust 
with  an  estoc  ;  in  quots.  the  weapon  itself. 

1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  it.  104  Rodolphe  Gonzague.  .was 
so  hurt  in  the  face  with  an  estoekado  by  a  french  man. 
Ibid.,  Euery  one  beganne.  .to  lay  halides  vpon  their  masses, 
estokados,  and  other  short  weapons. 

Estocade  :  erron.  f.  Estacade. 

Estoil(e  (  estoi‘1).  Her .  [a.  OF.  estoile ,  mod. 
F.  etoilel]  Also  7  estile.  A  common  charge  in 
the  form  of  a  star  with  wavy  points  or  rays. 

1572  Bossewell  Armorie  n.  114  Three  cressants  and  as 
many  Estoiles  montans  of  the  seconde  :  borne  by  the  name 
of  Dillon,  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  II.  79  His  [John 
Gwillim’s]  industry,  .about  stars  (but  here  we  must  call  them 
estoiles).  1688  R.  Holme  Armo7iry  11.  16/2  A  Star,  .is  better 
in  Blazon  to  be  termed  an  Estile  or  Estoile.  1763  Brit.  Mag. 
IV.  303  A  chevron  between  three  estoils,  sable.  1864  Bou- 
tell  Heraldry  Hist.  $  Pop.  ix.  47  The  Mullet  essentially 
differs  from  the  Estoile  the  rays  of  which  are  always  wavy. 

Estoile e  (estoi’te),  a.  Her.  [a.  OF.  (croix :)  *es- 
toile{e,  f.  estoile  (mod.F.  ttoilc )  star.]  (See  quotA 
1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Estoillee  as  a  Cross  Estoillee  signi¬ 
fies  a  star  with  only  4  long  rays  in  form  of  a  cross,  and  so 
broad  in  the  centre,  and  ending  in  sharp  points.  1847  in 
Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

EstoTiiecl,  obs.  var.  of  Astonied ppl.  a.,  struck 
with  consternation,  dismayed. 

3581  Marbeck  Bk.  of  Notes  362  Manie  men  shall  be  es- 
tonied  when  they  shall  see  Christ  our  sauiour. 

Estop  (esfyrp),  v.  Also  5-7  estopp(e.  [a.  OF. 
estoper)  estoupper  (sense  1 ),  and  AF.  estopper 
(sense  2),  f.  OF.  estoupe  (mod.F.  etoupe)  =  Pr.  and 
Sp.  estopa ,  It.  stoppa  L.  stuppa  tow.  Cf.  Stopz>.] 

1.  Hans.  To  stop  with  or  as  with  a  dam,  plug, 
or  bar ;  to  fill  up  (a  pool),  arch . 

[1292  Britton  i.  xxx.  §  8  Devises  remuez,  chemins  et  euwes 
estopez.]  a  1420  Hoccleve  Dc  Reg.  P?'hic.  63  For  God  estop¬ 
ped  eke  the  concepcioun  Of  every  woman  of  his  [Pharaoh’s] 
mansioun.  1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Gcntrie  61  A  ban  e  to  estop 
. .  the  mouthes  of  the  people.  1621  Bolton  Stat.  Ircl.  51 
l Act  8  Hen.  VII.)  They  have  estopped  both  parts  of  the 
Podell.  i860  Russell  Diary  India  II.  109  The  road., 
winds  along  the  side  of  a  barren  mountain  . .  till  it  appears 
to  be  estopped  by  a  high  cliff. 

2.  Law .  To  stop,  bar,  hinder,  preclude.  Chiefly 
rejl .  and  in  pass. ,  to  be  precluded  by  one’s  own 
previous  act  or  declaration  from  doing  or  alleging 
something.  Const.  +  of,  to  with  inf.  [--  AF.  estop¬ 
per  a  with  irtfl\,  and  in  recent  us t  from  \  also 
simply. 

1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  1.  xix.  (1638)  34  The  law  in  such 
cases  giveth  no  remedy  to  him  that  is  estopped.  1594  West 
Symbol.  11.  Chanccrie  §  37  A  man  may  not  deny  . .  that 
whereof  he  wilfully  estopped  or  excluded  himselfe  by  deed 
indented.  1598  Kitciiin  Courts  Leet,  (1675)  303  He  is 
estopped  to  say  contrary.  1654  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  I. 
Introd.  31  An  indenture  can  estopp  only  such  as  are  parties, 
and  where  an  interest  is  also  conferred.  1767  Blackstone 
Comm.  II.  295  And  therefore  a  man  shall  always  be  estopped 
by  his  own  deed,  or  not  permitted  to  aver  or  prove  any  thing 
in  contradiction  to  what  he  has  once  so  solemnly  and  de¬ 
liberately  avowed.  1818  Hallam  Mid.  Ages  (1872)  I.  201 
The  lord  who  had  granted  the  charter  of  franchise  was 
estopped  from  claiming  him  again.  1884  Law  Times  Rep. 
16  Feb.  773/1  L.  had  sworn  that  the  lights  in  question  were 
not  ancient,  and  was  therefore  estopped  from  alleging,  .that 
they  were  ancient. 

b.  gen.  To  stop,  prevent,  rare. 

1876  Bret  Harte  G.  Conroy  in.  iii.  101  An  event  to  be 
expected,  feared,  and  if  possible,  estopped  by  fasting  and 
prayer. 

3.  To  cease  from,  stop.  rare. 

*79^1  C.  Anstey]  Pleaders'  Guide  (1803)  121  Nor  would 
the  Fates  estop  their  task,  To  help  thee  over  Quinden’ 
Pasch. 

Esto’p,  sb.  [f.  prec.  verb.]  A  stop  or  stoppage. 

1884  A.  A.  Watts  Life  Alaric  Watts  I.  127  An  untimely 
estop  was  put  upon  all  this  prosperity  by  an  article  in  the 
Quarterly  which,  .denounced  it  [a  book]  as  a  catchpenny. 
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Estoppage  (estp-pedg).  [f.  Estop  v.  +  -age.]  | 

a.  The  action  of  the  verb  Estop  ;  =  Stoppage. 

b.  Law.  The  condition  of  being  estopped. 

1701  Beverley  A poc.  Quest.  42  And  though  there  was  the 
Roar  of  Judahs  Lyon,  and  the  Utterances  of  the  Thunders, 
yet  they  were  Seald  by  the  Estoppage  of  the  Effects.  1890 
Daily  Nestis  2  Apr.  2/5  The  defendants’  counsel  urged  that 
this  doctrine  of  estoppage  was  being  carried  further  than  had 
ever  been  known  before. 

Estoppel  (estp  pel).  Forms :  6-7  estople, 
-pel,  -ppell,  7-8  estopple,  (9  estoppal),  6- 
estoppel.  [app.  ad.  OF.  estoupail,  estouppail 
bung  or  cork,  f.  cstouper :  see  Estop.  Cf.  Stopple.]  I 

1 1.  An  obstruction  (to  a  watercourse)  whether 
natural  or  artificial.  Obs. 

1608  Norden  Sum.  Dial.  (N.),  But  estoples  of  water 
courses  doe  in  some  places  grow  by  such  meanes,  as  one 
private  man  or  two  cannot  by  force  or  discretion  make 
remedie.  1638  Earl  Cork  Diary  in  Lismore  Papers 
Ser.  1.  (1886)  V.  44,  I  sent  him  5  Indictments  and  orders  for 
removing  the  weares  and  other  estopels. 

2.  Last).  An  impediment  or  bar  to  a  right  of 
action  arising  from  a  man’s  own  act,  or  where  he 
is  forbidden  by  law  to  speak  against  his  own  deed. 
(Wharton.) 

1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  it.  xliv.  (1638)  141  Without  it  be 
by  such  a  matter  that  it  worke  by  way  of  conclusion  or 
estoppell.  1645  Milton  Colast.  (1851)  376  This  shall  bee  an 
Estoppel  to  him  in  an  Assise  from  the  recovering  his  own 
Land.  1667  E.  Chameerlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  1.  n.  ii.  (1743) 

47  No  estoppel  can  bind  the  king.  1794  Mathias  Purs. 
Lit.  (1798)  377  He  may  take  advantage  of  the  estoppel,  for 
it  runs  with  the  land.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  538 
Executory  interests,  .may  be  passed  at  law  by  deed,  fine, 
and  common  recovery,  by  way  of  estoppel.  1853  Wharton 
Pa.  Digest  783  Estoppel  rests  on  the  principle  that  every 
man  is  presumed  to  speak  and  act  according  to  the  truth 
and  fact  of  the  case. 

J-  b.  gen.  Stoppage,  prohibition.  Obs. 

1583  T.  Stocker  Civ.  Warns  Low  C.  11.  5  b,  Accordyng  to 
the  full  rate  of  the  tyrne  of  the  saied  Estoppell. 

Estorax,  obs.  form  of  Storax. 

1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  383  Estorax  in  Grain. 

t  Estoure.  Obs.  Also  5  estowr.  See  Stour. 
[a.  AF.  estor.]  Stir,  tumult,  war. 

,481  Caxton  Myrr.  n.  viii.  83  Fayr  ladyes  whiche  in 
bataylles  and  in  estowrs  vse  alle  their  Armes  of  syluer  for 
lacke  of  yron.  1490  —  Eneydos  xxxix.  (1890)  129  There 
was  grete  effort  made,  &  bigge  estoure,  after  that  Eneas 
was  come  there. 

Estovers  (estofvaiz),  sb.  pi.  Law.  [a.  OF.  esto¬ 
ver,  estovoir,  subst.  use  of  estovoir  to  be  necessary. 
Cf.  Stover.]  ‘Necessaries  allowed  bylaw’  (J.). 
In  various  specific  applications:  esp.  Wood  which 
a  tenant  is  privileged  to  take  from  his  landlord’s 
estate  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  repairing  his 
house,  hedges,  implements,  etc. ;  alimony  for  a 
widow  or  for  a  wife  separated  from  her  husband  ; 
maintenance  for  an  imprisoned  felon.  (See  quots. 
Cf.  Boot  sb.'  5  b.) 

[1292  Britton  iii.  vii.  §  5  La  value  de  renables  estovers  en 
autri  soil.]  1594  West  Symbol,  it.  §  55  Housebote,  haibote, 
and  plowbote  may  he  demanded  by  the  name  of  estovers. 
1641  Termcs  de  la  Ley  147  Estovers ..  Bracton  used  it  for 
such  sustenance  as  a  man  taken  for  Felony  is  to  have  forth 
of  his  lands  or  goods  for  himselfe  and  his  family  during  his 
imprisonment.  And  the  Statute  of  6  Ed.  1  cap.  3.  useth 
this  for  allowance  in  meate  or  cloth.  1642  Perkins  P7‘of. 
Bk.  i.  §  104.  46  Estouers  granted  to  he  burnt  in  a  house 
certaine.  1741  T.  Robinson  Gavelkind  11.  vi.  243  Estovers 
in  meat  or  clothes.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  441  Ali¬ 
mony  to  the  [divorced]  wife  . .  is  sometimes  called  her 
estovers.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  89  Estovers  for 
the  building  of  new  houses.  1876  Digby  Real  Prop.  iii. 

1 16  She  [a  widow]  shall  have  in  the  meantime  her  reason¬ 
able  estovers  of  the  common. 

b.  Common  of  estovers',  a  liberty  of  taking  ne¬ 
cessary  wood,  for  the  use  or  furniture  of  a  house, 
or  farm,  from  off  another’s  estate.  (Wharton.) 

1523  Fitzherb.  Snrv.  7  The  Lorde  maygyue  or  selle  the 
resydewe  of  the  sayde  woodes  or  wastes,  Excepte  that  a 
manne  haue  commen  of  Estouers.  1594  West  Symbol. 

11.  Chanceries  141  All.. common,  aswell  of  estovers  and 
pastures,  as  all  other  commons.  1765  Blackstone  Comm. 

I.  11.  iii.  27  Common  of  estovers  . .  is  a  liberty  of  taking 
necessary  wood.  1879  Miss  Br addon  Vixen  xxviii,*The 
piled-up  logs  testified  to  the  Tempest  common  of  estovers. 

Estrade  (estrivd).  [a.  F.  es trade  fem.,  ad.  Sp. 
estrado  masc.  :  see  Estrado.]  A  slightly  raised 
platform ;  a  dais. 

1696  1706  Phillips  Estrade  the  one  half  of  an  Alcove  or 
Chamber  rais’d  with  Boards  and  rail’d  in,  more  richly 
furnish’d  and  adorn'd  for  the  reception  of  Persons  of  Quality. 
1718  Ozell  Tournefort's  Voy.  I.  372  On  the  Estrade  is 
spread  but  one  carpet  for  the  officers  to  sit  upon.  1851  Sir 
F.  Palgrave  Norm.  <S-  Eng.  I.  208  Upon  the  highest  step 
of  the  estrade.  1866  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Elster's  Folly  I.  227 
He  was  standing  on  the  sort  of  estrade  which  abutted  on  the 
river.  1880  J.  G.  Fitch  Led.  Teaching  69  The  teacher. . 
should  have  his  desk  on  a  mounted  estrade  or  platform. 

tEstra’diot.  Obs.  Also  Stradiot.  [a.  F. 
estradiot  — It.  stradiot  to,  f.  Gr.  trr/xiTKtmjs  soldier.] 
One  of  a  class  of  light  cavalry,  originally  raised  in 
Greece  and  Albania,  who  served  in  the  Venetian  and 
other  armies  during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 

1577-87  Holinshed  Chron.  III.  822/1  The  French  were 
discomfited  :  for  those  that  were  behind  saw  . .  their  Estra- 
diots  also_.  1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  (1618)  264  Many  bands 
of  Estradiots  leuied  in  the  kingdome  of  N aples.  1596  Danett 


tr.  Comities  330  Crossebowe  men  on  horsebacke,  Estradiots, 
and  footemen. 

II  Estrado  (estra’do).  [Sp.  estrado  the  carpeted 
part  of  a  room,  drawing-room,  reception-room, 
corresp.  to  Pg.  estrado,  It.  strata:— L.  stratum 
neut.,  pa.  pple.  of  st enure  to  spread  (with  carpets).] 
a.  In  Sp.  sense  :  see  quot.  1 748.  b.  =  Estrade. 

1588  R.  Parke  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  47  Then  doth 
hee  cause  them  to  sit  in  an  Estrado,  or  rich  pallet,  gallantly 
dressed  and  furnished  in  one  of  the  three  halles.  1748 
Earthquake  of  Peru  i.  12  Carpets.,  to  spread  on  the  Estra- 
does,  or  places  where  the  Women  sit  on  Cushions.  1838 
Lytton  Leila  11.  vii,  At  the  upper  part  of  the  space  was 
an  estrado,  or  platform. 

Estrager,  var.  of  (?  or  error  for)  ostreger,  Aus- 

T  RINGER. 

1472  Paston  Lett.  No.  708  III.  68. 

+  Estrai’n,w.  Obs. rare'.  In 5  estrayn.  [ad. OF. 
estrain-dre  :  see  Strain.]  trails.  To  bind  tightly. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  363/4  She  remembryd  how  Jhesus 
in  that  hour  was  taken,  estrayned,  haled  forth,  and  mocked. 

J  Estrai’t,  V.  Obs.  [f.  OF.  estreit  adj.  (mod. 
Y.hroit)  :  see  Strait.]  trans.  To  enclose  within 
narrow  bounds,  to  restrict. 

1529  More  Heresyes  iv.  Wks.  277/2  At  this  daiethe  Turke 
hath  estraited  vs  verye  nere,  and  brought  it  in  within  a 
right  narow  compace. 

t  Estraiten,  v.  Obs.  [var.  of  Straiten.] 
trans.  To  confine  in  a  narrower  space,  to  restrict. 

1598  Manwood  Lames  Forest  xxiv.  §  5  (1615)  24S  b  Estrait- 
ening  the  Kings  Deere  from  the  Forest,  to  the  hurt  of  the 
owners. 

Estramazo’ne.  [var.  of  Stramazon  ;  cf.  Fr. 
estramapon. ]  A  slashing  cut  in  fencing. 

1820  Scott  Monast.  xxvii,  Being  eager  to  punish  liim, 
I  made  an  estramazone. 

+  Estra’nge,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  rare.  Also  4-6 
estraunge.  [a.  OF.  estrange  :  see  Strange.] 

A.  adj.  1.  a.  Distant,  reserved,  b.  Strange, 
unusual,  wonderful. 

a.  c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  1.  1084  [1077]  His  hieghe 
porte  and  his  manere  estraunge.  [So  MSS.  Hart.  2280  and 
Campsall ;  Hart.  3943  straunge.] 

b.  1549  Sir  T.  Chaloner  tr.  Erasm.  Morim  Enc.  Mja, 
I  maie  adde  here  to  their  sentences  or  sawes  whiche  are  so 
estraunge.  1587  Holinshed  Discos/.  Irel.  iv.  (R.),  You  tell 
vs  of  manie  gugawes  and  estrange  dreams. 

2.  Lazo.  Not  privy  or  party  to. 

1721  St.  German's  Doct.  4  Stud.  195  The  entry.. is  void 
in  law,  because  he  is  estrange  to  the  deed. 

B.  sb.  A  stranger,  foreigner. 

1384  in  Arnolde  Chron.  39  Y*  non  estraunges  bey  or  selle 
wt  any  od’  estraunges  any  maner  marchandises  wythyn  y° 
fraunches  of  y°  same  cite. 

Estrange  (estrji-nd^),  V.  Also  6  astrange, 
-aunge,  6-7  estraunge.  [ad. OF.  estranger (mod.F. 
Stranger),  corresp.  to  Pr.  estranhar,  Cat.  estranyar, 
Sp.  estrahar,  Pg.  estranhar,  It.  stranare,  si  ran?  a  re 

L.  extrdnedre,  f.  extraneus :  see  Strange.] 
To  cause  to  be  strange,  or  a  stranger,  or  as  a 
stranger  (to). 

1.  trans.  To  remove  (permanently  or  for  a  length 
of  time)  from  an  accustomed  abode,  haunt,  asso¬ 
ciation,  or  occupation ;  to  keep  apart  from  expe¬ 
rience  of  or  acquaintance  with  anything.  Const. 
from .  Somewhat  arch . 

1485  Caxton  Paris  $  V.  (1868)  68  He  wold  estrange  hym 
fro  that  con  tree  of  genes.  1579  E.  K.  Gloss.  Spc7iscr's  Sheph. 
Cal.  Ep.  Ded.  §  4  Thus  much  haue  I  aduentured  vpon  his 
frendship,  himselfe  being  for  long  time  furre  estraunged. 
1612  T.  Wilson  Chr.  Diet.,  To  abstain  from  sig[nifiethj  To 
seperate  or  estrange,  and  turne  our  mind  from  a  thing. 
1665  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  xiv.  80  We  must  endeavour  to 
estrange  our  assent  from  every  thing,  which  is  not  clearly 
evidenc’d  to  our  faculties.  1713  Guardiati  No.  5.  P  2 
The  ..  lady  ..  has  for  some  time  estranged  herself  from 
Conversation.  1718  Rowe  tr.  Lucan  1.  (R.\  None  shall  ask 
if  guiltily  I  fled,  Or  thy  command  estrang’d  me  from  thy 
bed.  1731  Pope  in  S7Vift's  Co?~r.  II.  648  My  lord  is  as 
much  estranged  from  politics  as  I  am.  1841  D’Israeli 
Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  59  Edward,  long  estranged  from  his 
native  realm.  1864  Browning  James  Lee's  Wife  i,  The 
world  has  changed  !  The  sun’s  away,  And  the  bird  es¬ 
tranged.  1871  B.  Taylor  Eajtst  (1875)  II.  11.  i.  88  The  room 
Waits  for  its  master  long  estranged. 

*t  b.  To  make  (a  person)  a  stranger  to  (a  con¬ 
dition  or  place).  Obs. 

1725  Pope  Odyss.  xix.  697  To  rest  and  joy  Estrang’d  since 
dear  Ulysses  sail’d  to  Troy  !  1738  Thomson  Autumn  1158 

A  solid  Life,  estrang’d  To  Disappointment,  and  fallacious 
Hope.  1767  H.  Brooke  Fool  of  Qual.  II.  152  (D.)  Mr. 
Meekly  had  long  estranged  himself  to  Enfield. 

+  c.  To  withhold  from  a  person’s  perception  or 
knowledge.  Obs. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  x.  i.  (1632)  1251  The  designe 
being  so  estranged  from  the  conceit  of  man.  1614  Earl 
Stirling  Doo7nesday,  10 th  Hour  (R.),  Their  faults  are  told, 
Which  had  been  still  estrang’d  from  them  before.  1677 
Hale  PHfn.  Orig.  Ma?i.  iv.  v.  338  None  of  which  ways  are 
estranged  from  the  knowledge  of  those  experienced  Spirits. 

2.  To  render  alien  ;  to  regard  or  treat  as  alien  ; 
to  sever  from  a  community  ;  to  remove  (posses¬ 
sions,  subjects)  from  the  ownership  or  dominion 
of  any  one.  arch. 

1523  Act  14-15  Heti.  VIII,  c.  4  §  1  They,  .estraunge 
theimselfe  from  the  kynges  obeysaunce.  1548  Udall,  etc. 
Erast)i.  Par.  Eph.  ii.  12  You  wer  vtterly  astraunged  from  the 
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title  and  felowship  of  the  nation  of  Jewes.  1577  Hammer 
Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)92  He  should  not  estrange  or  cut  off 
all  the  Churches  of  God  which  retained  the  tradition  of  old 
custome.  a  1600  Hooker  (J.),  For  conversion  of  infidels 
estranged  from  the  house  of  God.  i6ix  Bible  Jer.  xix.  4 
They  haue  forsaken  mee,  and  haue  estranged  this  place, 
and  haue  burnt  incense  in  it  vnto  other  gods.  1872 
Browning  Fifine  lviii,  I  say,  1  cartiot  think,  .such  gain  Can 
ever  be  estranged. 

+  b.  To  put  away  from  oneself,  eschew.  Obs.  rare. 
1613-6  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  1.  v,  God  will  be  seene  his 
sentence  changing,  If  he  behold  thee  wicked  wayes 
estranging. 

t c.  To  render  ‘  foreign’  or  dissimilar  in 
character.  Obs. 

1727  Pope,  etc.  Art  Sinking  108  Technical  terms,  which 
estrange  your  style  from  the  great  and  general  ideas  of 
nature. 

3.  To  alienate  in  feeling  or  affection.  Const. 
from ,  or  simply. 

1494  I'abyan  vii.  644  The  duke  of  Brytayne  began  to 
estrange  hym  from  the  Kyng  and  refusyd  to  come  vnto  his 
presence.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvins  Inst.  11.  ii.  (1634)  119 
The  wicked,  .which  are  altogether  estranged  from  God. 
1570  Act  13  Eliz.  c.  2.  §  1  Minding  ..  to  estrange  and 
alienate  the  Minds  and  Hearts  of  sundry  her  Majestys  Sub¬ 
jects  from  their  dutiful  Obedience.  1606  Holland  Suet  on. 
91  With  Ivlia  he  lived  at  the  first  in  great  concord  and 
niutuall  love  ;  but  afterwardes  hee  began  to  estraunge  him- 
selfe.  1681  Flavel  Right  Man’s  Ref.  271  It  is  therefore 
his  great  Design,  to  estrange  and  alienate  the  Saints  from 
their  God.  1722  De  Foe  Moll  FI.  (1840)  93,  I  was  quite 
estranged  from  him  in  affection.  1768  Beattie  Minstr. 

1.  xviii,  His  heart  from  cruel  sport  estranged,  would  bleed 
To  work  the  wo  of  any  living  thing.  1780  Burke  Sp.  Econ. 
Ref.  Wks.  1842  1. 253  You  are  going  to  estrange  his  majestys 
confidence  from  me.  1878  Gladstone  Prim.  Homer  106 
To  direct  them  towards  good  persons  . .  and  to  estrange 
them  from  the  bad. 

+  b.  intr.  for  rcfi .  To  become  alienated  in 
feeling.  Obs.  rare. 

1649  Selden  Laws  Eng.  11.  xxvii.  (1739)  T2^  Perswading 
the  King,  that  Foreign  Princes  estranged  from  him.. for 
some  apprehensions  they  had  of  his  departure  from  that 
way  of  Religion. 

+  4.  To  change,  render  remote  from  one’s  accus¬ 
tomed  or  normal  condition  ;  to  make  unlike  one¬ 
self;  hence,  to  put  beside  oneself,  madden.  Obs. 

1547  J.  Harrison  Exhort.  Scottes  G  j  b,  So  farre  did  we 
estraunge  our  selfes,  that  wee  could  finde  in  our  hartes  to 
become  seruile..to  a  forrein  nacion.  1577  Hanmer  Anc. 
Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  86  Being  mad  and  sodainly  estranged  and 
bereft  of  his  wits.  1598  Barret  Theor.  IVarres  1.  ii.  10 
They  sawe  their  souldiers  so  estranged  from  their  former 
valour.  1622  Wither  Mistr.  P hilar.  (1633)  687  That  neither  • 
wasting  Cares. .  Might  from  what  she  is  estrange  her. 

5.  To  render  strange  or  unfamiliar  in  appearance ; 
to  disguise,  arch. 

a  1637  B.  Jonson  Challenge  at  Tilt ,  Sure  they  are  these 
garments  that  estrange  me  to  you.  1875  [see  Estrang¬ 
ing  ppl.  a.]. 

+  6.  pass.  To  be  astonished.  Obs.  rare.  [Cf. 
Sp.  estranarse.] 

1658  A.  Fox  tr.  Wurtz *  Sing.  in.  xxi.  284  At  which  [pru¬ 
nella  in  throat]  some  Surgeons  are  estranged  [orig.  het  welch 
sommige  voor  een  wonder.  ,achten\  and  others  do  slight  it. 

Estranged  (estnTnd^d),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Estrange 

v.  +  -ED1.] 

1.  In  various  senses  of  the  verb.  Now  chiefly : 
Alienated  in^eeling  or  affection.  Of  manner,  look, 
etc.  :  Indicating  estrangement. 

1552  Huloet,  Estraunged,  aliened,  or  put  awaye,  aliena - 
tus ,  a,  um.  1630  Lord  Banians  Introd.,  A  countenance 
shy  and  somewhat  estranged.  1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig. 
Med.  1.  §  46.  108,  I  beleeve  that  our  estranged  and  divided 
ashes  shall  unite  againe.  1650  Bulwf.r  Anthropomet.  171 
These  therefore,  who  are  so  salvage  and  far  estranged  from 
humane  life.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  1132  Adam  estrang'd 
in  look  and  alter’d  style.  1826  Milman  A.  Boleyn  (1827)  52 
Nor  passion  ..  nor  the  love  Of  kindred  touch  this  earth- 
estranged  heart.  1837  Lytton^.  Maltrav.  27  His  last  words 
had  been  uttered  in  estranged  tones,  i860  Pusey  Min. 
Proph.  448  An  estranged  dress  betokened  an  estranged  heart. 

absol.  1877  Sparrow  Serm.  xiii.  180  The  estranged  are 
reconciled,  man  is  brought  nigh  to  God. 

+  2.  Foreign.  Obs. 

1615  Latham  Falconry  (1633)  36  These  kindes  of  hawkes 
do  leaue  these  countries,  and  all  other  estranged  places. 

Estrailgedness  (estr^bncl^ednes).  [f.  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  estranged ; 
alienation  in  feeling  or  affection. 

1645  Prynne  Find.  Four  Questions  2  (L.)  The  greatest 
token  of  estrangedness  or  want  of  familiarity  one  with 
another.  1662  Earl  Orrery  State  Lett.  (1743)  II.  434  The 
estrangedness  of  the  Irish  papists,  a  1677  Barrow  Serm. 
(1716)  I.  60  Instead  of  a  suspicious  estrangedness  ..will 
spring  up  an  humble  confidence.  1825  Coleridge  Aids 
Ref.  (1848)  I.  96  By  estrangedness  and  distance  from  God. 
1869  S.  Wilberforce  Oxf.  Lent  Serm.  1  The  long  Gentile 
estrangedness. 

t  Estrangefu.1,  a.  Obs.  [  f.  Estrange  v.  + 
-ful.]  Foreign  in  appearance,  strange. 

1613  Chapman  Masque  Inns  of  Court  Plays  1873  III.  92 
Buskins  emWodered  with  gould,  and  enterlac’t  with  rewes 
of  fethers  ;  Altogether  estrangfull  and  Indian  like. 

II  Estrangelo,  estranghelo  (estne-ggeF). 

Also  S  estr  angel,  9  estrange  la.  [Syriac  l 

estrangelo :  Noldeke  accepts  the  view  of  Assemani 
that  the  word  is  a.  Gr.  arpoy yv\os  rounded]  An 
archaic  form  of  the  Syriac  alphabet.  Also  attrib. 

17306  Bailey  (folio),  Estrangel,  the  Estrangelus  character, 
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a  particular  species  or  form  of  Syriack  letter  serving  as  { 
capitals.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  Abyssinians.  .still 
occasionally  use  the  estrangel  character.  1853  H.  Burgess 
Hymns  Ephraem  Syrus  Introd.  93  The  four  gospels  in 
the  Estrangelo  character.  1883  Palxogr.  Soc.  Facsimiles, 
Orient.  Ser.  vm.  PI.  xeix,  A  small,  elegant  Estrangela. 
Mod.  The  Estrangelo  Syriac  version  of  the  Gospels. 
Estrangement  (estrei-ndamCnt),  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ment.]  The  action  of  estranging ;  the  condition 
of  being  estranged  ;  separation,  withdrawal,  alien¬ 
ation  in  feeling  or  affection. 

1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Duhit.  iii.  ii.  (R.),  If  excommuni¬ 
cation  be  incurred,  .he  that  is  guilty,  .is  bound  to  submit  to 
estrangements  and  separations.  1736  Berkeley  Disc.  Ma¬ 
gistrates  Wks.  1871  III.  429  The  prevailing  contempt  of 
God’s  word,  and  estrangement  from  his  house.  1738-41 
Warburton  Div.  Legat.  v.  §  1.  Wks.  1811  V.  10  Moses,  to 
prevent  any  such  estrangement,  .was  careful  to  acquaint 
the  chosen  Family.. of  their  descent  from  one  man  and 
woman.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v.  v.  496  Appre¬ 
hending  a  greater  estrangement  of  the  mind  of  the  Nizam. 
1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  261  The  estrangement  be¬ 
tween  the  King  of  England  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  be¬ 
came  daily  more  complete.  1883  H.  Drummond  Nat.  Law  \ 
in  Spir.  IV.  v.  (1884)  169  The  estrangement  of  the  soul 
from  God. 

+  EstraTigeness.  Obs.  rare -1.  [f.  Estrange 
a.  +  -ness.]  =  Strangeness. 

1549  Chaloner  Erctsm.  Morice  Enc.  N  iv  a,  The  hearer, 
mervailyng  at  the  estrangenesse  of  the  devise. 

Estranger 1  (estrei’ndjai).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er  i  .] 
One  who  or  that  which  estranges,  parts  asunder, 
or  causes  estrangement. 

1623  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Cypress  Grove  Wks.  1 17  Death 
is  the  violent  estranger  of  acquaintance.  1850  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing  Poems  I.  130  What  estranger,  What  ill  most  strong  in 
evil,  can  be  thrust  Between  the  faithful  Father  and  the  Son. 

t  Estra’nger Obs.  Also  5-6  estraunger.  [a. 

OF.  estranger  (mod.F.  etranger)  :  see  Stranger.] 

1.  a.  One  belonging  to  another  nation  ;  an  alien,  | 
foreigner,  b.  One  belonging  to  another  family  or 
district ;  a  stranger. 

1471  Paston  Lett.  No.  664.  II.  421  The  Kyngsgret  enemys 
and  rebellis  acompanyed  with  enemys  estrangers  be  no  we  1 
aryved.  1550  J.  Coke  Eng  Fr.  Herald.  §  59  (1877)  75  ; 
Notwithstandyng  this  excedynge  power  of  Estraungers, 
Heralde  the  usurper  fought  the  battayle  to  th'  utteraunce. 
1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Gentrie  297  That  none  of  the  family 
might  alienate  the  coatearmor  of  their  house,  to  the  bearing 
of  an  estranger.  1641  Termcs  de  la  Ley  148  Estrangers 
are  . .  sometimes  they  that  be  borne  beyond  the  sea.  1721-  j 
1800  in  Bailey. 

2.  Law.  One  who  is  not  privy  or  party  to  an 
act,  contract,  title,  etc. ;  =  Stranger. 

1594  West  Symbol.  11.  §  36  Any  act.. to  be  done  or  per¬ 
formed  . .  by  any  estranger  or  estrangers  to  this  present 
submission.  1622  Callis  Slat.  Sewers  (1647)  *83  There  be 
two  Joyntenants,  and  one  of  them  and  an  estranger  do  dis¬ 
seise  the  other.  1714  Scroggs  Court s-leet  (ed.  3)  90  If  the 
Beasts  of  another  Man  are  . .  agisting  my  Land  . .  and  are 
taken  by  an  Estranger,  I  shall  have  a  Replevin.  1721-1800 
in  Bailey. 

Estranging  (estrui'nd.^ir)),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ing1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Estrange. 

1574  tr.  Marlorat’s  Apocalips  43  The  death  of  ye  soule. . 
is  an  vtter  estranging  of  the  soule  from  God.  1607  Hieron 
IVks.  I.  406  Ordinary  estranging  in  body  breedeth  strange- 
nesse  in  affection,  a  1677  Hale  True  Relig.  in.  (1684)  38 
There  arise  Schismes,  factions  ..  and  studied  estrangings 
of  Professors  of  Christianity. 

Estranging,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  estranges  ;  cf.  Estrange  v.  5. 

1775  in  Ash.  1870  Morris  Eai'thly  Par.  II.  hi.  59  The 
image  of  cold  death,  With  his  estranging  agonies.  1875 
Howells  Foregone  Concl.  viii.  119  The  four  stood  in  the 
pale,  estranging  moonlight. 

t  Estrangle,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  estrangler 
(rrfod.Fr.  Strangler)  :  see  Astrangle,  Strangle.] 
trails.  =  Strangle  v.  :  in  quot.  to  choke. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  134/2  A  woman,  .had  asone  dey- 
ing  in  whos  throte  was  a  bone  of  a  fysshe  thwart  whyche 
estrangled  hym. 

Estrapade  (estrapird).  [a.  Fr.  estrapade  (cf. 
Sp.  estrapada),  ad.  It.  strappata,  f.  strappare  to 
pull  tight ;  app.  of  Teut.  origin  ;  cf.  Ger.  (Swiss) 
strapfen  to  draw,  Ger.  straff  drawn  tight.] 

1.  The  attempt  of  a  horse  to  get  rid  of  his  rider 
by  rearing  and  kicking. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1828  in  Webster.  In  mod.  Diets. 

2.  Hist.  A  torture  consisting  in  attaching  a  per¬ 
son’s  hands  and  feet  to  a  rope,  drawing  him  up 
by  them  to  a  great  height,  and  then  letting  him 
fall  suddenly ;  =  Strappado. 

1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  I.  404  He  [Francis]  could  ill 
afford  to  forsake  a  religion  which  allowed  him  so  pleasantly 
to  compound  for  his  amatory  indulgences  by  the  estrapade. 
Ibid.  (1858)  I.  v.  423  The  estrapade  was  an  infernal  machine 
introduced  by  Francis  into  Paris  for  the  better  correction  of  I 
heresy. 

Estray  (estrifl-),  sl>.  and  a.  [a.  AF.  estray,  vbl. 
sb.  (taken  concr.)  f.  eslraier  to  stray  :  see  Astray  ] 

A.  sb.  Law.  A  stray  animal ;  '  any  beast  not 
wild,  found  within  any  Lordship,  and  not  owned 
by  any  man’  (Cowell). 

[1292  Britton  i.  xviii.  §  3  Weyf  ou  estray  nent  chalengez 
de  eynz  Ie  an  et  le  jour  si  soit  al  seignur  de  la  fraunchi.se.] 
1594  West  Symbol,  ii.  Chancerie  §  37  The  like  is  it  of  an 
Estray  or  a  Deodand.  c  1640  J.  Smyth  Lives  Berkeleys 
(1883)  I.  334  All  such  Estrays  and  Cumelings  as.  .should  be 


taken  or  found  upon  the  Abbots  demesnes.  1714  Scroggs 
Courts-lect  (ed.  3)  105  The  Estray  shall  be  proclaimed  in 
the  two  next  Market  Towns.  1765  Blackstonk  Comm.  I. 
298  Any  beast  may  be  an  estray,  that  is  by  nature  tame  or 
reclaimable.  1776  in  Stonehouse  Axholmc  (1839)  X45  The 
Lord’s  Bailiff,  or  receiver  of  estrays.  1850  I.ongf.  By  Fire¬ 
side,  Pegasus  in  Pound  vi,  The.  .village  crier,  .proclaiming 
there  was  an  estray  to  sell, 
b.  transf. 

1581  Lambarde  Eiren.  (1602)  589  Many  things  haue 
escaped  me  vnseen.  .and  it  shall  not  bee  harde  for  him  that 
meeteth  with  such  Estrais  to  take  and  lodge  them  in  their 
right  Titles  here.  1741  Richardson  Pamela  (1824)  I.  lxxvii. 
432  This  happy  estray,  thus  restored,  begs  leave  by  me  to 
acknowledge  its  lovely  owner.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp. 
xxxviii.  (1856)  350  This  poor  little  wanderer  was  an  estray 
from  his  fellows.  1881  E.  C.  Stedman  in  Scribn.  Mag.  Oct. 
817  How  he  seizes  on  some  promising  estray. 

B.  adj.  Of  an  animal :  That  is  astray,  rare. 

1865  Nichols  Britton  I.  216  Things  found,  which  do  not 
belong  to  anybody,  as  wreck  of  sea,  beasts  estray  [orig. 
estravagauntes]  rabbits,  hares,  etc. 

Estray  (esttvb)*  v.  arch.  [ad.  OF.  cstrai-cr : 
see  Astray  vi]  intr .  To  Stray,  lit.  andy7<^. 

1572  R.  H.  tr.  Lauaterus ’  Ghost cs  (1596)  199  If  the 
auncient  Fathers  had  so  doone,  they  had  not  estrayed  so 
farre  from  the  Apostles  simplicitie.  1600  Tourneur  Transf 
Met.  1,  The  lambes  that  sometime  did  estray.  1602  Daniel 
Hymen's  Tri.  iv.  iii,  This  nymph  one  day.  .Estrays  apart, 
and  leaves  her  Company.  1660  tr.  Amyraldns’  Treat. 
Relig.  11.  ix.  289  How  could  it  be  that  men  should  so  pro¬ 
digiously  neglect  the  glory  of  God,  unless  they  were  estrayed 
from  their  end,  since  they  were  made  for  it  ?  1855  Single¬ 
ton  Virgil  I.  44  One  of  the  sisters  led  Gallus  estraying  by 
Permessus' streams  To  th’  Aon  mountains,  zz  1864  Haw¬ 
thorne  Eng.  Note-bk.  (1879)  1. 261  Just  estraying  a  little  way. 

Hence  Estrayed  ppl.  a.,  that  has  strayed. 
Estraying  vbl.  sb. 

1535  Act  27  Hen.  VI If  c.  7.  §  5  Estraied  cattell  claimed 
and  proued  by  the  owners.  1580  Sidney  Arcadia  iii.  (1622) 
310  The  sweete  touch  of  that  hand  seemed  to  his  estrayed 
powers  so  heauenly  a  thing,  etc.  1598  Yong  Diana  318 
But  euermore  despaire.  .From  former  course  of  minde  doth 
cause  estraying.  1620  J.  Wilkinson  Cor.  $  Sheriffsy  Crt. 
Leets  140  b,  And  likewise  you  shall  present  all  such  cattel 
estraied  as  shall  usually  come  within  your  office.  1883 
W.  R.  Williams  in  Butler  s  Bible- JVh .  I.  366  The  shepherd 
seeking  his  estrayed  sheep. 

Estr  ay  te,  obs.  form  of  Estreat. 
t  E’stre.  Obs.  Also  3  eastre,  4  ester'e, 
hestre,  5  esture,  estyr.  [a.  OF.  estre  being,  con¬ 
dition  (in  pi.  =  sense  2),  orig.  a  subst.  use  of  estre 
(mod.F.  etre)  to  be.  In  sense  2  b  this  was  in  Fr. 
already  confused  with  another  word,  =  Pr.  estra 
fern.,  of  unknown  etymology.] 

1.  Condition  of  being,  way  of  life,  position,  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  also,  a  state  of  things. 

c  1300  K.  Alis.  5467  To  wite  of  Alisaundres  estre  . .  Grete 
wille  had  Porus  the  kyng.  C1314  Guy  IVano.  (A.)  4563  Siker 
}>ou  be  bat  al  mi  pine  &  alle  mine  estris  ichil  telle  )>e.  c  1330 
R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  94  He  told  him  of  alle  be  estere, 
bat  him  mette  bat  nyght.  1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  272  What 
shall  I  telle  unto  Silvestre  Or  of  your  name  or  of  your  estre. 
a  1400  Sir  Perc.  1559  Thay.. talked  and  tolde  Off  othir 
estres  fulle  olde. 

2.  concr.  a.  A  place  ;  places  generally  ;  hence 
the  parts  about  a  country ;  localities,  a  region  ; 
also  an  estate,  dominions. 

c  1205  Lay.  3583  Leir  is  an  is  londe,  icume  ouer  sae  streme 
to  isen  is  eastresse.  1303  R.  Brunne  Ilandl.  Synne  10586 
So  long  he  [Tumna]  leuede  yn  bat  estre  pat  for  hys  name  he 
hy}t  Tuncestre.  c  1330  —  Chron.  (1810)  891  To  Wales  is 
William  schaken,  estres  to  spie.  Ibid.  145  He  bouht  Two 
maners  tille  his  estre.  Ibid.  212  Jon  regned  in  b*s  estre 
kyng  auhten  3ere.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas.  iii.  v.  (1554)  74  a,  He 
gan  espie  thestres  of  the  place,  c  1440  Bone  Flor.  293  He 
toke  hym  come  To  spere  the  estyrs  of  Rome.  1480  Caxton 
Chron.  Eng.  ccxxiii.  221  The  noble  baron  of  Stafford  priked 
hir  hors  vp  and  doune  by  the  hylles  for  to  kepe  the  estres 
[ed.  1320  estrees]  of  the  countrey. 

b.  Chiefly//.  Apartments,  dwellings,  quarters  ; 
the  inner  rooms  in  a  house,  divisions  or  alleys  in 
a  garden,  etc. 

a  1225  Ancr.  K.  296  Brouhte  0  brunealle  hire  buses  [v.  r. 
eastres.]  a  1300  Cursor  M.  2252  (Cott.)  His  esters  sal  we 
see  ful  suyth.  c  1300  K.  Alis.  7611  Y  wol  sende  hire  love- 
drewry,  And  hire  hestris  ekeaspye.  c  1330  A  rth.  f,-  Mer.  816 
At  hir  dore  and  hir  fenester  Hadde  y  blisced  and  ech  ester. 
c  1350  Will.  Palernc  1768  }ede  a  grom  ofgrece  in  j><:  gard yn 
to  pleie  to  bi-hold  (>e  estres  &  (>e  herberes  so  faire.  c  1385 
Chaucer  L.  G.  11 '.  1711  Lucrecc,  The  husbonde  knew  the 
estris  wel  &  fyn.  c  1400  Beryn  556  For  thow  knowest  better 
then  I,  al  the  estris  of  this  house,  go  vp  thy  selff  and  spy. 
c  1400  Rom.  Rose  1448,  I  wente. .  Aboute  the  place  ;  it  was 
not  left,  Tyl  I  hadde  all  the  gardyn  bene  In  the  estres  that 
men  might  sene.  1470-85  Malory  A  rthur  xix.  vii,  Pleased, 
it  yow  to  see  the  estures  [printed  by  Caxton  eftures]  of  this 
castel.  1775  in  Ash. 

3.  App.  used  for:  Fruit,  produce. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  lxiv  [Ixv.]  11  Fele  falde  his  estres  in 
]>e  land  [Vulg.  multiplica  genimina  ejus  (sc.  terrx)\. 

Estreat  (estrf’t),  sb.  I.aw.  Forms :  6  es- 
trayte,  -eyt,  6-  estreat.  Also  5-7  aphet.  strete, 
(5  streete).  [a.  AF.  estrete,  OF.  estraitc  (in  law 
Lat.  ex tracta),  fern.  sb.  from  pa.  pple.  of  estraire 
to  extract L.  ext  rah  ere,  f.  ex  out  +  trahere  to 
draw.  Cf.  Fr.  extrait  Extract.] 

1.  ‘  The  true  extract,  copy,  or  note  of  some  ori¬ 
ginal  writing  or  record,  esp.  of  fines,  amercements, 
etc.,  entered  on  the  rolls  of  a  court  to  be  levied 
by  the  bailiff  or  other  officer’.  (Wharton.') 
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[1291  Britton  i.  xxii.  §  7  Qi.  .ount.  .plus  leve  qe  contenu 
ne  fust  en  les  estretes  de  noster  Escheker.]  c  1440  Promp. 
Pam.  480  Streete,  catch epol['s]  bok  to  gader  by  mercy- 
mentys.  1479  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  421  The  seide  Toune 
clerk  to  make  vp  his  Stretys  vnto  the  Baillifs.  1514  Fitz- 
hkrb.  Just.  Peas  (1538)  137  b,  Shall  be  bounde  and  shall 
make  theyr  Estraytes.  x6oi  F.  Tate  Househ.  Ord.  Edw.  II, 
§  24  (1876)  17  The  clarke  of  the  market  . .  shal  deliver 
..the  stretes  into  the  warderobe.  1641  Termes  de  la  Ley 
178  Greene  waxe  . .  signifies  the  estreats  of  issues,  fines, 
and  amercements.  1679  88  Seer.  Sen'.  Money  C/ias.  <y 
fas.  (Camden  Soc.)  160  To  supply  the  estreats  of  the  patents 
in  the  16th  year  of  King  Ch.  2'*.  1857  Toulm.  Smith  Parish 
107  Estreats — that  is  copies— of  all  the  fines  and  forfeitures 
imposed.  1875  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  II.  xvi.  452  note,  The 
estreats  or  rate  rolls  of  the  general  taxation. 

transf.  1625  Lisle  Du  Bartas ,  Noe  158  What  are  they 
but  estreats  of  those  originals  ?  Wherof  th’  Almighty  word 
engroue  the  portrature. 

b.  Clerk  of  the  Estreats  (see  quot.). 

1667  E.  Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  1.  11.  xiii.  (1743''  120 
The  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Estreats  is  to  receive  every 
term  the  estreats  or  extracts  out  of  the  office  of  the  Remem¬ 
brancer.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1833  Crabb  Technol.  Diet. 

+  2.  transf.  in  pi.  The  fines  themselves  and  other 
payments  enforced  by  law.  Obs. 

e  1550  Plumpton  Corr.  255  He  did  receive  xi* . .  over  and 
above  your  rents  and  your  estreats.  1630  in  Nichols 
Churehw.  Ace.  St.  Margarets  Westni.  (1797)  4°  John 
Fennell  and  Ralph  Atkinson  collectors  of  the  estreats  for 
repair  of  Brentford  Bridge  and  Knightsbridge.  1640  Order 
Ho.  Commons  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in.  (1692)  I.  154  The 
said  Clerks  Wages,  and  the  several  Fines  and  Estreats. 

Estreat  (estrrt),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  To  extract  or  take  out  the  record  of 
(a  fine,  bail,  recognizance,  etc.)  and  return  it  to 
the  court  of  exchequer  to  be  prosecuted. 

1523  Fitzherb.  Sum.  28  The  issues  and  profytes  of  them 
are  estreyted  by  the  sayd  iustices,  and  returned  in  to  the 
kynges  escheker.  1649  Selden  Laws  Eng.  11.  xi.  (1739)  59 
If  they  were  not  arrayed,  then  the  Recognizances  of  such 
as  undertook  the  work,  are  estreated.  1737  Col.  Rec.  Penn. 
IV.  256  Lest  their  Recognizances  should  be  estreated.  1827 
Hallam  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  III.  xiii.  8  The  fines  thus  im¬ 
posed  upon  jurors  had  been  estreated  into  the  exchequer. 
Mod.  The  recognizances  were  ordered  to  be  estreated. 

2.  loosely.  To  exact  (a  fine)  ;  to  enforce  forfeiture 
of  (anything). 

1647  Boyle  Agst.  Swearing  Wks.  1772  VI.  24  The  poor 
..seem  to  have  a  title.. to  the  amerciaments  that  are  es¬ 
treated  upon  trespasses  against  their  Lord.  1843  Lever 
J.  Hinton  xix,  The  old  farmer  saw  his  tricks  confiscated, 
and  his  games  estreated. 

Estreg,  var.  of  Estriche,  Obs. 

Estren,  obs.  form  of  Eastern. 

Estrepe  (estrrp),  v.  Law.  [ad.  OF.  estrepe-r 
=  Pr.  estrepar L.  exstirptire  to  root  up  (see  Ex¬ 
tirpate).]  Irans.  (See  quot.) 

1672  Cowell  Interpr .,  Estrepe ,  to  make  Spoil  by  a 
Tenant  for  Life  in  Lands  or  Woods,  to  the  prejudice  of  him 
in  the  Reversion.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Estrepement  (estn  •pment').  Forms  :  6  es- 
treppement,  7  estrepment,  -ipament,  7-8  es- 
trepament,  8-  estrepement.  Also  7  aphet.  strep- 
ment.  [a.  AF.  estrepement ,  f.  estreper  :  see  prec.] 

1.  ‘  Wasting  ’  of  lands,  esp.  ‘  Any  spoil  or  waste 
made  by  tenant  for  life,  upon  any  lands  or  woods, 
to  the  prejudice  of  him  in  reversion  ;  also,  making 
land  barren  by  continual  ploughing’  (Wharton). 
Writ  of  estrepement  (see  quot.  1768:  this  was 
abolished  by  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  27). 

1503  Will  of  Copynger  (Somerset  Ho.)  ,Wl  oute  eny  estrep- 
pement  or  wast.  1607  Cowell  Interpr.,  Estrepement  or 
Estripament.  1736  Bailey,  Estrepament.  1741  T.  Robin¬ 
son  Gavelkind  11.  i.  151  Without  doing  any  Estrepement, 
Waste,  or  Exile.  1768  Blackstone  Comm.  III.  225  And 
the  writ  of  estrepement  lay  at  the  common  law  . .  to  stop 
any  waste  which  the  vanquished  party  might  be  tempted 
to  commit.  1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  2.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

In  cases  of  felony  and  Petit  Treason  the  king  had  the 
right  of  estrepement,  i.  e.  of  enjoying  the  felon’s  lands  for  a 
year  and  ‘  wasting  ’  them  to  his  heart’s  content.  This 
being  to  the  injury  of  the  lord  of  the  fee,  it  became  custom¬ 
ary  to  compound  with  the  king  for  the  right  of  estrepe- 
ment,  which  came  to  be  represented  merely  by  a  fine. 

c  1640  J.  Smyth  Lives  Berkeleys  (1883)  II.  435  Estrep- 
ments,  goods  of  fugitives  and  of  convict,  attainted,  out¬ 
lawed,  and  wayved  persons. 

tEstre'te.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  estraite  in 
same  sense  L.  extrarta  :  see  Estreat.]  Extrac¬ 
tion,  origin ;  hence,  nature. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  87  Toward  this  vice  of  which  we 
trete  There  ben  yet  tweie  of  thilke  estrete. 

E  strich,  estridge.  [var.  of  Ostrich,  q.v.; 
and  cf.  Pr.  estruzi] 

+ 1.  =  Ostrich.  Obs. 

c  1450  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  585  Fungus,  a  ffynch  [vel 
an  Estrich,  secundum  quosdam].  a  1528  Skelton  Phyllyp 
Spannve  478  The  estryge,  that  wyll  eate  An  horshowe. 
*579  Lyi.y  Euphues  (Arb. )  124  The  Estrich  disgesteth  harde 
yron  to  preserue  his  health.  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  #  Cl.  in. 
xiii.  197  To  be  furious,  Is  to  be  frighted  out  of  feare,  and 
in  that  moode  The  Doue  will  pecke  the  Estridge.  a  1653 
G.  Daniel  Idyll  iv.  7  The  Estrich  may  digest  A  Broken 
Rocke,  and  on  a  Plough-Share  feast.  1687  A.  Lovell  tr. 
Bergerac  s  Com.  Hist.  Moon  II.  72  A  kind  of  Estridge. 

2.  (See  quot.) 

1842  Bkande  Diet.  Sc.,  Estrich ,  the  commercial  name  of 
the  fine  down  of  the  ostrich.  1858  Simmonds  Diet.  Trade. 
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Estridge,  the  fine  soft  down  which  lies  under  the  feathers 
of  the  ostrich. 

3.  at I rib.  and  Comb. 

1460  Will  of  Tame  (Somerset  Ho  ),  Ciphum  cum  esterige- 
feders.  a  1528  S  k elton  Speke  Par ?-o t  80  Ic  dien  serueth 
for  the  erstrych  fether.  1613  S.  Rowlands  Paire  of  Spy- 
Knaves  Biija,  Point  the  Feather-maker  not  to  fade  To 
plume  my  head  with  his  best  Estridge  tayle.  a  1634  Ran¬ 
dolph  M uses' Looking-gl.  iil  iii,  He  shall  eat  something 
else  too  that  rides  here;  lie  try  his  estridg  stomack.  1634 
S.  R.  Noble  Soldier  iv.  i.  Bullen  O.  PI.  I.  307  Taught  me 
Estridge-like,  To  digest  Iron  and  Steele.  1649  G.  Daniel 
Pr  inarch.,  Hen.  V,  cxcvii,  Everie  Bow..  May  weare  a 
Scarfe,  each  Shaft,  an  Estrich  Plume.  1685  [see  Estery 
feather].  1715  tr.  Pancirollus ’  Rerum  Mem.  II.  i.  276 
This  Tree  bears  a  Flower,  .about  the  bigness  of  an  Estrich- 
Egg.  1812  J.  Smyth  Pract.  of  Customs  255  Ostrich,  or 
Estridge  wool,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  beaver. 

t  E  striche.  Obs .  Also  1  6ast-rice,  5  aust- 
ridge,  est(e)rych(e,  8  estreg.  [f.  East  +  Riche  ; 
cf.  -RIC.] 

1.  a.  An  eastern  kingdom  or  country,  b.  In 
OE.  spec.  The  East-Frankish  kingdom. 

893  O.  E.  Chron.  (Parker  MSd,  Her  on  J>ysum  jeare  for 
se  micla  here.. eft  of  f>aem  east  rice  westweard.  a  1200 
Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  45  pe  pre  kinges  J?e  comen  of  estriche. 

2.  attrib.  Estrich  board :  applied  to  timber 
coming  from  Norway  or  the  Baltic. 

[It  is  not  quite  certain  that  this  is  rightly  placed  here;  cf. 
Ger.  estrich  floor  (which  however  strictly  means  a  plaster 
floor).  But  the  similar  use  of  estlande  (see  Eastland) 
strongly  supports  the  view  here  adopted.] 

135°  Pi-oclam.  in  Riley  Mem.  Loud.  (1868)  261  Divers 
boards  of  estrichesborde.  .6/.  12s.  \d.  1354  Mem.  Ripon 

(Surtees)  III.  91  In  xiij  bord.  de  Estriche  emp.  pro  feretro 
Beati  Wilfridi  exaltando  2s.  2 d.  1459  Bury  Wills  (Camden 
Soc.)  242  Duo  scabella  de  estryche  board.  1481-90  Howard 
Househ.  Bks.  (Roxb.)  23,  Xij  austrige  boorde,  and  viij.  other 
boordes.  1514  Inv.  Goods  in  Genii.  Mag.  (1834)  CIV.  1.  47 
In  the  parlour,  a  table  of  Estriche  bourde  with  ij  tristells. 
1706  Phillips,  Estreg  lords,  Boards,  Deal  or  Firr,  brought 
from  the  Eastern  Parts.  1715  in  Kersey.  1866  Rogers 
Agric.  Sp  Prices  I.  xx.  489  The  better  kinds  [of  boards] 
were  called  estrich  and  wainscot. 

Estrin,  obs.  form  of  Eastern. 

II  E’Stro.  Obs.  [It.  estro  ‘  poetic  rage’  (Baretti), 
ad.  L.  cestrus  in  same  sense,  lit.  gadfly.]  Inspira¬ 
tion,  irresistible  impulse. 

1606  Marston  Parasitaster  n.  D  iij,  With.. this  same 
Estro,  or  Enthusiasme.  .Will  we  goe  rate  the  Prince. 

t  E'stuance.  Obs.  [f.  as  next  :  see  -ance.] 
Heat,  warmth. 

1818  in  Todd  [with  quot.  from  Sir  T.  Browne ;  the  pas¬ 
sage  occurs  in  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xxi,  but  edd.  1646,  1650, 1658, 
1672,  1686  read  zestuation .]  Hence  in  later  Diets. 

t  E'stuant,  a.  Obs.  Also  7  Aastdant.  [ad.  L. 
eestuant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  xstuare  to  boil,  be  in¬ 
flamed.]  Boiling  hot. 

c  1420  Fa  Had.  on  Hitsb.x  1.  434  Yit  leve  a  litel  hool  oute 
atte  to  brethe,  Thaire  heetes  estuant  forto  alethe.  1633  [see 
/L  s  i  r  an  t  ]. 

Estuarial  (esthqe-’Tial),  a.  [f.  L.  sestutiri- urn 
+  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  estuary. 

So  Estua  rian  a.  =  prec. 

1883  Standard  12  May  3/5  The  coHstruction  of  the  estua¬ 
rial  works.  1880  Webster  Snppl.,  Estuarian. 

Estuarine  (e’stiwarain),  a.  [f.  Estuary  or  L. 
testutiri-um,  after  analogy  of  mar-ine,  lacustr-ine : 
see  -ine.]  Of  or  belonging  to  an  estuary  ;  esp.  of 
strata,  etc.  formed  or  deposited  in  an  estuary. 

1849  Murchison  Siluria  xii.  297  The  lowest  estuarine 
zone  of  Scotland.  1858  Geikie  Hist.  Boulder  x.  193  The 
remains  of  ..  estuarine,  .organisms.  1880  A.  R.  Wallace 
I  si.  Life  vi.  102  Clearly  marked  shore  and  estuarine  deposits. 

Estuary  (e'sth/ari).  Forms:  6  estuarie,  (7 
estuar),  6-  estuary  ;  also  Actuary.  [ad.^L. 
sestuari-um,  prop.  adj.  *  tidal  hence  a  tidal 
marsh  or  opening,  f.  sestus  heat,  boiling,  bubbling, 
tide.] 

1.  gen.  A  tidal  opening,  an  inlet  or  creek  through 
which  the  tide  enters  ;  an  arm  of  the  sea  indenting 
the  land,  rare  in  mod.  use. 

1538  Leland  I  tin.  V.  29  A  greate  Sande  with  a  shorte 
Estuary  into  the  Lande.  1665  Manley  Grot  ins'  Low  C. 
lYarres  219  Two  Castles  . .  sufficiently  defended  . .  by  the 
Estuary  of  the  Sea.  1782  W.  Gilpin  Wye  (1789)  128  The 
finest  estuary  [Cardiff]  we  had  seen  in  Wales.  1825  Heber 
Jrnl.  (1828)  II.  xxi.  389  The  country  resembled  extremely 
a  large  aestuary,  but  studded  with  rocky  islands.  1839 
Stonehouse  Axholme  53  The  word  Fleet  means  an  estuary 
or  arm  of  the  sea.  1880  Haughton  Phys.  Geog.  v.  238  The 
La  Plata,  .is  rather  an  estuary  of  the  sea  than  a  river. 

2.  spec .  The  tidal  mouth  of  a  great  river,  where 
the  tide  meets  the  current  of  fresh  water. 

15. .  Stow  Annales  (1615)3  The  Riuer  of  Taus.  .breaketh 
into  the  German  sea,  and  at  y°  mouth  forceth  great  estuars 
or  armes  of  the  sea.  1798  Skrine  Tour  S.  Wales  (T.\  The 
river  swells  into  a  great  estuary,  and  in  sight  forms  the 
Bristol  Channel,  a  1804  W.  Gilpin  (T.),  Among  the  solitary' 
birds,  which  frequent  the  estuaries  of  rivers.  1830  Lyf.ll 
Princ.  Geol.  I.  265  Estuaries  (a  term  which  we  confine  to 
inlets  entered  both  by  rivers  and  tides  of  the  sea).  1853 
Phillips  Rivers  Yorksh.  i.  1  Estuaries  worthy  of  such 
tributaries.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  212  Upraised  deposits 
of  silt  . .  skirt  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde. 

+  3.  A  place  where  liquid  boils  up.  Obs. 

1684  Boyle  Wks.  (1772)  IV.  799  Whether  ..  over  the 
aestuary'.  .there  arise  any  visible  mineral  fumes. 

transf.  1825  New  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  50  Bacon  was  ac¬ 


customed  to  take  a  draught  of  March-beer  towards  bed- 
time,  to  settle  this  aestuary  of  his  mind. 

f  4.  A  vapour- bath.  Obs. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renoiis  Disp.  189  Chirurgions  have  in¬ 
vented  a  certain  iEstuary.  .like  a  bird-cage.  1706  Phillips, 
YEstuary. 

5.  attrib.  (sometimes  quasi-dw^.  =  Estuarine). 

1832  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  II.  280  Estuary'  shells  are  more 
frequently  liable  . .  to  be  intermixed  with  the  exuviae  of 
pelagic  tribes.  1845  Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  vii.  (1852)  129  My 
reasons  for  considering  the  Pampaean  formation  to  be  au 
estuary  deposit  were,  etc.  1884  Daily  Ne'ivs  7  Oct.  6/1 
While  the  estuary  fishermen  have  reaped  a  remunerative 
harvest,  the  rod  men  have  had  little  or  no  fishing. 

Estuate,  -ation,  var.  ff.  vEstuate,  -ation. 

+  Estudiaiit.  Obs.  [a.  OKr.  esludiant,  pr. 
pple.  of  estudier :  see  Estudy  v.  Cf.  Studiant.] 
A  student. 

1481  Caxton  Myrr.  in.  vii.  142  Seynt  dionyse  . .  beyng 
an  estudyaunt  in  grece.  1494  Fabyan,  vii.  526  They  sent  y* 
estudyauntys  of  ye  lavve,  canon  &  cyuyle. 

t  Estu’dy,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  3  astudie,  5-6 
estudie,  -ye.  [a.  OF.  estudier  (mod.F.  etudier) 
ad.  late  L.  studiare ,  f.  studium  Study.  Cf.  Pr. 
and  Sp.  estudiar,  Pg.  esludar,  It.  studiare. ]  = 
Study  v.,  trans.  and  intr. 

c  1225  Ancr.  R.  200  Auh  abuten  Jitos,  J>enche5  &  astudieS 
wel  swu3e.  1474  Caxton  Ckesse  11.  iii.  (1860)  Bviijb, 
Theyr  ofifyee  is.  .to  estudye  diligently  in  such  wyse.  .so  that 
they  be  not  founde  corupt.  1491  —  Vitas  Patr.  1.  vii.  10  b, 
He  taughte  hem  to  do  wel,  to  estudie,  etc.  1550  J.  Coke 
Eng.  Fr.  Herald.  §  203  (1877)  116  The  great  nombre  of 
gentilmen  . .  ahvayes  estudyeng  the  lawes  of  the  realme. 

Hence  Estudied  ppl.  a.,  learned. 

1550  J.  Coke  Eng.  A-  Fr.  Herald.  §  167  (1877)  107  The 
most  parte  of  them  be  wel  estudied  in  the  lawes  of  God. 

+  Estu'dy,  sb.  Ol>s.  [a.  OF.  estudie  Study, 
f.  L.  studium. ]  Care,  desire,  zeal ;  =  Study  sb. 

1483  Caxton  Cato  E  iij,  They  dyd  put  all  theyr  estudye 
for  to  knowe  the  faytes  or  dedes  of  thauncientes.  1483 
—  Golden  Leg.  221/3  They  bothe  were  of  one  loue,  of  one 
estudye  and  of  one  wylle. 

II  Estufa  (estw'fa).  [Sp.  es/itfa,  heated  room, 
vapour  bath,  corresp.  to  It.  s/ufa,  OF.  esluve 
(mod.F.  etieve)  ;  of  Tent,  origin  :  cf.  OHG.  stupa 
(Ger.  stuhe  room) :  see  Stove.]  An  underground 
chamber,  in  which  a  fire  is  kept  constantly  burn¬ 
ing  ;  used  by  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  Spanish  North 
America  as  a  place  of  assembly. 

1875  Parkman  in  N.  Amer.  Res’.  CXX.  45  Estufas,  or 
subterranean  chambers  . .  where  the  men  of  the  community 
meet  for  social,  deliberative,  and  religious  purposes.  I876 
L.  H.  Morgan  ibid.  CXXIII.83  Circular  estufas  found  in 
connection  with  the  new  Mexican  pueblos.  1881  —  Con - 
trib.  Amer.  Ethnol.  148  The  regular  time  for  meeting  in 
the  estufa  is  the  last  day  of  December. 

+  Estuosity.  Obs .  [f.  L.  stsDios-us  (see  JEs- 
tuous)  full  of  heat,  f.  sestus  heat  +  -ity.]  A 
heated  state  or  condition. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renoiis  Disp.  222  It.  .tempers  the  estu- 
osity  of  the  blood.  1710  Fuller  Pharm.  Extemp.  158  A 
Refrigerating  Expulsion  . .  tempers  flatulent  Estuosities  of 
the  Hypochondria.  1730  Ibid.  (ed.  4)  153  Heat,  Estuosity, 
Erosions  of  the  Stomach,  and  Thirst. 

Esture,  var.  form  of  ^Esture,  Obs. 

1615  Chatman  Odyss.  xii.  iii  The  seas  retain  . .  their  out¬ 
rageous  esture  there.  1782-1800  in  Bailey  ;  1828  in  Web¬ 
ster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets.  ^ 

Estward(e,  obs.  form  of  Eastward. 

Estyme,  obs.  form  of  Esteem. 

Estynct,  var.  of  Extinct  v.  Obs. 

Esundire,  obs.  form  of  Asunder. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  338  He  had  gedird  his  grese  & 
grune  i>aim  esundire. 

t  E  sure.  Obs.  rarc~x.  [f.  es-  ppl.  stem  of 
edere  to  eat  +  -ure.]  The  process  of  eating. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renoiis  Disp.  338  More  suave  and  whol- 
some  both  for  medicinall  uses  and  esure. 

f  Esu  rial,  a.  Obs.  rare -1.  [ad.  L.  esuridlis yf. 
Usuries  hunger.]  Pertaining  to  hunger,  given  up 
to  fasting. 

1656-81  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1708  Motteux  Rabelais  v. 
i,  These  esurial  idle  Days  [ F r.  f erics  esuriales], 

+  Esu  riate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  esuri-cs  hunger  + 
-ate  3.]  intr.  To  hunger. 

1623-6  Cockeram,  Essuriate  [sic]. 

Esurience  (/sifwriens).  [f.  L.  esurient  cm,  pr. 
pple.  of  esurire  :  see  Esurient  and  -ence.]  The 
state  of  being  esurient ;  hunger,  appetite  ;  ‘  needi¬ 
ness  and  greediness  \ 

1825  Coleridge  Lit.  Rem.  (1836)  II.  338  Esurience  . .  the 
origin  and  interpretation  of  whose  name  is  found  in  the 
Hebrew  root  signifying  hunger,  and  thence  capacity.  1851 
Carlyle  Sterling  1.  viii.  (1872)  53  A  ray  of  empyrean  light ; — 
but  imbedded  . .  in  such  indolences  and  esuriences  as  had 
made  strange  work  with  it.  1889  Swinburne  Study  Ben 
Jonson  40  No  pretext  beyond  the  fact  of  esurience.  .is  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  villainy  of  Subtle. 

Esuriency  (/siuo-riensi).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ency.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  esurient ;  fondness 
for  eating. 

1819  L.  Hunt  Indicator  No.  12  (1822)  I.  91  His  third  era 
of  esuriency  takes  place  in  the  house  of  a  Spanish  gentle¬ 
man.  1833  New  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVIII.  223  T  hat  were 
as  endless  as  Mr.  Dando’s  infinite  esuriency.  1886  W.  S. 
Lilly  Chapt.  Europ.'H ist.  I.  30  The  eye  speaks  of  nothing 
but  dull  esuriency. 
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Esurient  (isiu®'rient),  a.  fad.  L.  esurient-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  esurire  to  be  hungry,  desiderative 
vb.  f.  es-  ppl.  stem  of  ederc  to  eat.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Hungry  :  in  early  use  chiefly  fig. 
Now  humorously  pedantic  in  lit.  sense,  or  (with 
reminiscence  of  Juvenal’s  Gncculus  esurims )  in 
the  sense  *  impecunious  and  greedy’. 

a  167a  Wood  Life  (1848)  107  He  [A.  Wood]  might  advance 
his  esurient  genie  in  antiquities,  especially  in  those  of  the 
said  universitie.  1691  _  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  867  He  was  as 
esurient  after  fame  as  Tom  Coryate.  1790  J.  Williams 
Shrove  Tuesday  (1794)  32  Esurient  Ruin  shall  be  taught  to 
spare  Those  altars  congregated  Virtues  rear.  1833  Lamb 
Elia,  Pop.  Fallacies ,  To.  sit  esurient  at  his  own  table,  and 
commend  the  flavour  of  his  venison  upon  the  absurd  strength 
of  his  never  touching  it  himself.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  1. 
iv.  iv,  He  is  an  esurient,  unprovided  Advocate  ;  Danton  by 
name.  1854  Bauham  Halieut.  476  Juvenal's  picture  of  an 
esurient  Greek.  1858  Sat.  Rev.  VI.  559/2  The  English 
Cabinet  annually  avails  itself  of  the  delightful  facility  thus 
afforded  to  esurient  ichthyophagi.  1881  Spectator  15  Jan. 
81  Untrustworthy,  esurient,  broken  attorneys. 

b.  transf. 

1710  Fuller  P/iarrn.  Extemp.  (1730)  156  Calcin’d  Harts¬ 
horn.  .must  needs,  .leave  its  Pores  empty  and  esurient. 

H  2.  calachr.  Pertaining  to  appetite  or  the  love  of 
eating ;  gastronomic. 

1821  New  Monthly  Mag.  I.  438  Esurient  and  bibulous 
reminiscences  ooze  from  its  surface.  1652  Blackw.  Mag. 
LX  XI  749  .Let  them.. extend  the  esurient  knowledge  of 
their  race . .  inculcate  educational  cookery. 

B.  sb.  A  greedy  person. 

1691  Wood  Ath.  Oxon.  (1817)  III.  965  An  insatiable  esu¬ 
rient  after  riches  and  what  not. 

Hence  Esuriently  adv. ,  hungrily. 

1883  G.  A.  MacDonnell  Chess  Life  Piet.  106,  I.. was 
waiting  esuriently  the  appearance  of  the  committee  in  order 
to  commence  our  refection. 

+  Esurine,  ci.  and  sb.  Obs.  Also  7  essurine. 
[ad.  mod.L.  esurln-us,  app.  irreg.  f.  Usuries 
hunger  ;  used  by  Paracelsus  in  the  sense  ‘  pro¬ 
moting  appetite  *,  with  reference  to  medicaments 
of  an  acid  nature  ;  subsequently  (in  pre-scientific 
chemistry)  used  as  the  distinctive  epithet  of  mineral 
acid  salts,  and  sometimes  interpreted  as  ‘  eating, 
corrosive  ’.] 

A.  adj .  a.  Promoting  appetite  ;  also,  inclined  to 
eat  ;  (of  the  appetite)  voracious,  b.  Having  the 
nature  of  a  mineral  acid  ;  corrosive.  Esurine  salts  : 
*  such  as  are  of  a  fretting  or  eating  quality  *  (Bailey). 

[a  1541  Paracelsus  Buck  v.  den  Tartarischen  Kranckh . 
(1589)  246  Nuhn  ist  Esurinum  Acetosum  ein  Artzney  die 
von  ihrer  Natur  den  Magen  so  hungerig  machet  dass  er 
begert  zu  essen  vnessentliche  Speiss,  und  aber  was  er  be^ert 
das  verzehrt  er.  a  1644  Van  Helmont  Paradoxa  hi.  §  10 
Wks.  (1704)650  Sal .quoddam  hermaphroditicum  metallorum, 
quod  defectu  nominis  esurinum  sive  acetosum  re  et  nomine 
vocari  ccepit.]  1651  Biggs  New  Disp .  218  Digestible,  esu¬ 
rine,  and  depascent  ferment.  1652  French  Yorksh.  Spa 
vi.  55  By  esurine  salt  I  understand  . .  a  certain  acid  vapour 
applicable  to  all  Metals  and  Minerals.  1662  H.  Stubbe/W. 
Nectar  \ ii.  156  Whatever  will  saturate  that  esurine  [printed 
esurive]  Humour  upon  the  Stomach.  1669  W.  Simpson 
Hydrol.  Chyrn .  2  Every  vitriol  is  made  of  an  essurine  salt, 
c  1676  Wiseman  (J.),  The  air  of  Hampstead  in  which  .. 
there  is  always  something  esurine  and  acid.  1687  P. 
Madan  Tuttbr .  Waters  in  Harl.  Misc.  I.  591  If  at  dinner 
you  have  an  esurine  appetite,  take  care  not  to  eat  too 
much. 

f  B.  sb.  Obs.  A  medicine  which  provokes  appe¬ 
tite  or  causes  hunger. 

1775  in  Ash  ;  hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Esu  rion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  esurion-em  in  same 
sense,  f.  esurire  :  see  Esurient.]  A  hungry  fellow. 

1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1704  in  Cocker.  J775  in  Ash. 

t  Esuri'tion.  Obs.  [f.  L.  esurire  :  see  Esu¬ 
rient  and  -TION.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
hungry.  1678-96  in  Phillips  ;  1775  in  Ash. 

Et,  ME.  variant  of  At  prep. 

Et,  obs.  form  of  Eat. 

-et,  sujfix,  forming  diminutives  from  sbs.,  repre¬ 
sents  OF.  -et  masc.,  -ete  (mod.F.  -ette)  fem.,  cor- 
resp.  to  Pr.  -et,  -eta,  Sp.  -ito,  -ita  (also  -ete,  -eta 
in  adopted  words),  It.  -etto,  -etta  Com.  Romanic 
-it to,  -itta,  of  unknown  (?  non-Latin)  origin.  In 
Eng.  the  suffix  occurs  chiefly  in  Fr.  words  adopted 
into  ME.,  as  basnet,  bullet,  crotchet,  fillet,  gullet, 
hatchet,  mallei,  pocket,  pullet,  sonnet,  tablet,  turret, 
etc. ;  most  of  these  are  now  used  without  any 
consciousness  of  their  original  diminutive  sense. 
The  distinction  in  form  between  the  masc.  and 
fem.  suffixes  was  not  often  observed  even  in  ME. ; 
the  spelling  -ete  however  occasionally  occurs  for 
OF.  -ete,  as  in  polcte  Pullet  ;  in  adoptions  from 
mod.F.  in  16th  and  17th  c.  -et  represented  Fr. 
-ette  as  well  as  -et  (e.  g.  in  facet,  islet)  ;  in  more 
recent  adoptions  the  latter  usually  remains  as 
-ette.  The  suffix  has  been  little  used  as  an  Eng¬ 
lish  formative,  though  words  like  riveret  are  found 
in  17th  c.  writers.  Certain  Fr.  diminutives  formed 
with  -et  on  sbs.  ending  in  -el  (either  diminutive  or 
adjectival)  have  been  adopted  into  Eng.,  and  have 
given  rise  to  the  suffix  -let,  which*  has  been  largely 
employed  to  form  diminutives  in  Eng. 


Etacism  (e'tasiz’m).  [f.  Gr.  ijra,  eta,  the  name 
of  the  letter  r\,  after  the  analogy  of  Lambdacism 
(Gr.  Aa/q35<m<r/4os).]  The  ‘  Erasmian  ’  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  letter  rj  as  ( e )  or  (f)  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  ‘Reuchlinian’  or  modern 
Greek  pronunciation  (f).  Cf.lTACiSM.  SoEtacist, 
one  who  practises  or  upholds  etacism. 

1833  E.  Robinson  tr.  Buttmann's  Gr.  Gram.  23  note, 
The  Erasmian  [mode  of  pronunciation]  is  also  called  Eta¬ 
cism  (e  like  a  in  hate), 

II  ^tagjere  (i?tat:5gr).  [Fr.  itaglre,  f.  Stage  shelf, 
story.]  A  piece  of  furniture  having  a  number  of 
shelves  or  stages,  one  above  another,  for  receiving 
articles  of  elegance  or  use. 

1858  Si  mmonds  Diet .  Trade ,  Etagcre ,  a  piece  of  cabinet 
furniture ;  a  what-not,  side-board,  dumb-waiter  or  set  of 
shelves.  1884  NeivYork  Herald  27  Oct.  1/4  Etageres. 

Et  amine.  Also  8  etamin.  [a.  Er.  etamine  \ 
see  Estamin.] 

+  a.  =  Estamin  (obs.).  b.  (see  quot.  1884.) 

1714  Fr.  Bk.  of  Rates  378  Etamins  fine.  .Etamins  common. 
1884  West.  Daily  Press  13  June  7/6  Etamine,  a  sort  of  em¬ 
broidered  canvas,  .likely  to  be  worn  at  spas.  1886  Pall 
Mall  G.  3  June  8/1  A.  .dainty  chemiset  of  cream  etamine. 

Etc.,  an  abbreviation  of  Et  ceteka. 

Et  cetera,  etcetera  (etise’tera).  Also  et 
caetera  ;  often  abbreviated  as  etc.,  &c.  [a.  L.  et 
cetera  {et  and  +  cetera ,  often  written  extent ,  the  rest, 
neut.  pi.  of  *ceterus  the  other).] 

1.  As  phrase :  And  the  rest,  and  so  forth,  and  so 
on  (cf.  Gr.  /cal  ra  \otnd,  Ger.  und  so  welter),  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  statement  refers  not  only  to  the 
things  enumerated,  but  to  others  which  may  be 
inferred  from  analogy.  Occasionally  used  when 
the  conclusion  of  a  quotation,  a  current  formula 
of  politeness,  or  the  like,  is  omitted  as  being  well 
known  to  the  reader. 

A  custom  formerly  common,  but  now  nearly  disused  ex¬ 
cept  in  certain  government  offices,  is  to  write  ‘  See.,  &c. '  in 
the  addresses  of  letters,  as  a  substitute  for  the  titles  of  office 
or  dignity  affixed  to  the  name  of  the  person  addressed. 

1418  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  37  Also  a  gowne  . .  in  ward,  &c. 
a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  cxiii.  154  Not  to  foryete  the  coun- 
tesse  moder  unto  the  erle  et  cetera.  1532  More  Confut. 
Tiudale  Wks.  612/1  The  woordesof  saynt  Paule,  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  they  whiche  haue  once  been  illumined,  &c.  1640 
in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  III.  11.  1186, 1  A.  B.  do  swear,  That 
I  do  approve  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline,  .established  in 
the  Church  of  England  . .  nor  will  I  ever  give  my  Consent 
to  alter  the  Government  of  this  Church  by  Archbishops, 
Bishops,  Deans,  and  Archdeacons,  & c.  1745  J.  Elton  in 
Hanway  Trav.  (1762)  I.  v.  lxvii.  306, 1  beg  you  will  not  lose 
one  single  thought  upon  me.  I  am,  &c.  i860  All  Y.  Round 
No.  47.  497  In  the  name  of  the  indigent  classes  themselves 
.  .et  cetera.  Mod.  I  remain,  Yours,  etc. 

2.  As  sb.  Also  pi.  etceteras,  a.  The  phrase 
as  a  name  for  itself.  Also  all  rib .,  as  in  Etcetera 
Oath ,  a  form  of  oath  which  the  convocation  of 
1640  attempted  to  impose  on  the  English  clergy : 
see  quot.  1640  in  1. 

x597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  11.  iv.  198  Come  wee  to  full  Points 
here,  and  are  et  cetera’s  nothing.  1640  in  Rushw.  Hist. 
Coll.  (1721)  III.  11.  1206  This  Clause  is  administer’d  with  an 
&c.  which  we  conceive  was  never  tendered  in  any  Oath  be¬ 
fore  now.  1640  Ld.  Digby  Sp.  9  Nov.  ibid.  IV.  111.  31  Be¬ 
sides  the  bottomless  Perjury  of  an  Et  caetera.  1640  Sir  J. 
Culpeper  ibid.  IV.  111.  33  Besides  the  Et  caetera  Oath. 
1656  Heylin  Extr.  Vapulans  208,  I  thought  our  Author 
had  been  such  an  enemy  to  all  etceteras,  because  of  the 
mysterious  import . .  which  they  carry  with  them.  1681  Ess. 
Peace  <$•  Truth  Ch.  (Fly  Leaf),  The  Year  1640,  when  the  Et 
caetera  Oath  was  imposed.  1709  Addison  Tatler  No.  133 
T  7,  I  have  by  me  an  elaborate  Treatise  on  the  Aposiopesis 
call’d  an  Et  caetera.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  III.  liii.  147 
An  oath  which  contained  an  et  extera  in  the  midst  of  it. 
1853  Brimley  Ess.  24  Sept.  293  Even  then,  a  comprehensive 
et  caitera  would  be  needed  for  supernumeraries. 

b.  as  substitute  for  a  suppressed  substantive, 
generally  a  coarse  or  indelicate  one. 

1592  Shaks.  Rom.  4-  Jul.  11.  i.  38  (Qq.).  x6n  Cotgr.  s.  v. 
Bcrgantasque.  1643  Myst.  I  nig.  43  It  is  concluded  . .  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  Et  ext  era's,  that  a  Cessation  of  Armes.  .should 
bee  agreed  on. 

c.  A  number  of  unspecified  things  or  (impro¬ 
perly)  persons. 

1656  Cowley  Misc.,  The  Chron.  x,  A  pretty  Thoinasine, 
And  then  another  Katherine,  And  then  a  long  Et  extera. 
1746  Brit.  Mag.  331  A  Gardner,  and  a  long  &c.  of  Heroes 
fell  for  our  Sakes.  1824  Miss  Ferrier  Inher.  ix,  Milton, 
Spenser,  and  a  long  et  cetera  of  illustrious  names.  1868  M. 
Pattison  Academ.  Org.  ii.  37  The  powers  ..  conferred  on 
the  Chancellors,  including  an  etc.  of  consuetudinary  privi¬ 
leges.  Mod.  Newspaper,  There  were  present  Messrs.  A., 
B.,  C.,  &c. 

d.  pi.  only :  Things  usually  included  under  the 
phrase  etcetera ;  usual  additions,  extras,  1  sundries*. 

1817  Keatinge  Trav.  I.  232  Various  fanciful  forms  of 
puddings,  forced  meats,  minced  meats,  and  indescribable 
et-ceteras.  1838  Dickens  Nieh.  Nick .  xxvi,  Fifty  guineas 
a-year  without  the  et-ceteras.  *862  Gifts  Graces  v.  62 
The  thousand  little  etceteras  which  had  to  be  done  the  day  , 
before  the  move.  1884  Bazaar  22  Dec.  664/2  These  et¬ 
ceteras,  by  the  by,  must  be  much  in  the  children’s  way. 

U  3.  as  vb.  (cf.  2  b). 

1867  H.  Kingsley  Silcote  of  Sit.  lxi,  I  am  etcetera'd  if  I 
stand  it. 

Hence  various  whimsical  nonce-words,  as  Et- 

ce  terarist,  Etce'teraize  v.,  Etce’teraly  adv. 


18 2a  Blackw.  Mag.  XII.  56  To  write  critically,  scientifi 
cally . . etceteraly.  1831  Eraser's  Mag.  III.  67  He.. sowed 
his  wild  oats  of  course — soberized— etceteraized.  *834-37 
Southey  Doctor  clxxvi.  (1848)  462  The  benevolent  and 
erudite  etceterarist  of  Bealings. 

Etch  (etj),  sb.  [contracted  form  of  Eddish.] 

1.  a.  =  Eddish  2  a ;  b.  =  Eddish  2  b. 

a.  1573  Tusser  Husb.  (1878)  85  Eat  etch  er  ye  plow,  with 
hog,  sheepe  and  cow.  1669  [see  Eddish  2]. 

b.  1727  Bradley  Earn.  Diet.  s.  v.  Gorn,  Let  the  Dung 
be  laid  upon  the  Etch,  and  sow  it  with  Barley.  1795  Scots 
Mag.  LVII.  817/1  We  observe  wheat  sowing  after  wheat, 
and  likewise  upon  weak  barley  and  oat  etches.  1846  J.  Bax¬ 
ter  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  II.  209  Left  foul  after  a  crop  of 
white  grain  . .  the  stubble  or  etch  is  shallow  ploughed. 

2.  attrib.,  as  etch-crop  (see  quots.). 

1707  Mortimer  Husb.  tj.),  When  they  sow  their  etch 
crops,  they  sprinkle  a  pound  or  two  of  clover  on  an  acre. 
1727  Bradley  Earn.  Diet.  s.  v.  Corn,  The  next  Crop,  which 
they  call  the  Etch-crop,  [they  sow  it]  with  Oats,  Beans,  Pease, 
&c.  1806-7  A.  Young  Agric.  Essex  (1813)  I.  206  Every 

where  you  hear  a  condemnation  of  all  etch  or  after  crops, 
such  as  clover,  pease,  beans,  tares,  or  oat. 

+  Etch,  v.1  Obs.  or  dial.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  inly. 
To  sow  an  after-crop.  Hence  Etching  vbl.  sb. 

1806-7  A.  Young  Agric.  of  Essex  (1813)  I.  210  Crops  and 
fallow  is  better  than  etching. 

Etch  (et/),  vd  [a.  Du.  etsen,  a.  Ger.  dtzen  to 
etch:— MUG.  ctzen,  atzen:— OHG.  ezjan,  azjan  to 
cause  to  eat  or  to  be  eaten  =  Goth  *atjan  (in  fra- 
atjan  to  distribute  for  food) OTeut .*atjan,  causa¬ 
tive  of  *etan  to  Eat.] 

1.  trails.  To  engrave  (metals,  sometimes  glass, 
stone)  by  ‘  eating  away’  the  surface  with  acids 
or  other  corrosives ;  chiefly,  to  engrave  by  this 
process  (a  copper  or  other  metal  plate)  for  the 
purpose  of  printing  from  it.  Hence,  to  produce 
(figures),  copy  or  reproduce  (pictures,  drawings, 
etc.),  represent  or  portray  (subjects)  by  this  method. 

In  etchingplates  to  be  printed  from,  the  metal  is  covered  with 
a  protective  varnLh  called  the  ground,  and  the  lines  of  the 
design  are  drawn  through  this  substance  with  an  ‘  etching- 
needle’  ;  the  acid  is  then  poured  over  the  ground,  and  acts 
on  the  plate  only  where  its  surface  has  been  exposed  by  the 
needle.  The  vb.  is  also  used  of  the  production  of  designs 
on  polished  metal,  esp.  steel,  by  means  of  acids,  the  designs 
*  etched  ’  appearing  dead  or  clouded ;  also  of  the  similar 
ornamentation  of  glass,  the  agent  in  this  case  being  fluorine. 

1634  J.  B[ate]  Myst.  Nat.  140  Thereupon  must  be  pounced, 
drawne,  or  traced,  the  thing  that  you  are  to  etch.  1662 
Evelyn  Chalcogr.  72  The  incomparable  Landskips  set  forth 
by  Paul  Brill  (some  of  which  have  been  Etched  in  Aqua 
fortis  by  Nieulant).  a  1691  Boyle  Wks.  (1772)  III.  459,  I 
have  very  seldom  seen  lovelier  cuts,  .than  I  have  seen  made 
on  plates  etched,  some  by  a  French  and  others  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  artificer.  1781  W.  Gilpin  in  Mrs.  Dclany's  Corg.  Ser. 
11.  III.  38  A  nephew  of  mine,  .thinks  he  has  skill  enough  in 
his  art  to  etch  the  drawings  in  aqua  tinta.  1799  G.  Smith 
Laborat.  I.  231  To  etch  100  or  more  Knife-blades  at  once. 
*854  J-  Scoffern  in  Orr's  Circ.  Sc.  Chem.  370  The  piece 
of  glass  to  be  etched.  1857  Mrs.  Jameson  Sacr.  <$•  Leg.  A  rt 
(ed.  3)Pref.,  All  the  Illustrations,  which  were  formerly  etched 
on  copper,  have  been  newly  etched  on  steel, 
b.  transf.  and  Jig. 

1768  Sterne  Sent.  Journ.,  Captive ,  With  a  rusty  nail  he 
was  etching  [upon  a  stick]  another  day  of  misery.  1851 
Longf.  Gold.  Leg.  1.  Crt. -yard  of  Castle,  The  swift  and 
mantling  river  . .  Etched  with  the  shadows  of  its  sombre 
margent.  1863  Hawthorne  Old  Home,  Lond.  Suburb 
(1879)  244  Hours  of  Sabbath  quietude,  with  a  calm  variety 
of  incident  softly  etched  upon  their  tranquil  lapse.  1870 
Lowell  Study  Wind.  54  The  shadows,  .of  the  bare  boughs 
etched  with  a  touch  beyond  Rembrandt. 

2.  absol.  and  intr.  To  practise  the  art  of  etching. 

1634  J.  B[ate]  Myst.  Nat.  134  It  is  impossible  for 

one  ever  to  Grave  or  Etch  well  except  he  can  draw  well 
with  the  pen.  Ibid.  140  The  Plate  you  are  to  etch  upon. . 
[must  be],  .ouerlaid  . .  with  a  ground  made  for  the  purpose. 
1663  W.  Faithorne  (titled.  The  Art  of  Graving  and  etching. 
1768  W.  Gilpin  Ess.  on  Prints  150  Swanevelt  . .  etched  in 
the  manner  of  Waterlo.  1807  T.  Thomson  Chem,  (ed.  3) 
II.  199  The  property  which  this  acid  has  of  corroding  glass, 
has  induced  several  ingenious  men  to  attempt,  by  means  of 
it,  to  . .  etch  upon  glass.  1854  J.  Scoffern  in  Orr's  Circ. 
Sc.  Chem.  370  The  operation  of  etching  upon  glass. 

3.  To  corrode.  To  etch  out :  to  eat  out  (by  an 
acid,  etc.). 

1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  11.  90  The  cylinder  of  Quick¬ 
silver  will  seem  cragged  and  itch’d  [in  Errata  etch’d],  and 
never  purely  smooth  and  polished.  1875  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson 
Life's  Daivn  101  By  acting  on  the  surface  with  a  dilute 
acid  we  etch  out  the  calcareous  part. 

4.  Comb.,  etch- water,  the  acid  used  in  etching. 
1799  G.  Smith  Laborat.  I.  230  To  prepare  the  etch- water. 
Hence  Etched  (etjt),  ppl.  a. 

1847  [title).  Sixty  Etched  Reminiscences  of  the  Models  in 
the  University  Galleries,  Oxford,  by  Sir  F.  Chantrev.  1877 
Kate  Thompson  Handbk.  Picture  Gall.,  His  etched  works, 
which  are  so  numerous  and  well-known. 

t  Etch,  vA  [?  var.  of  Edge  v J]  =  Edge  v.1  6. 

1691  Ray  Creation  11.  (1701)  245  Without  shifting  of  sides 
or  at  least  etching  this  way  and  that  way  more  or  less. 

Etch,  vA  var.  of  Eche  v.  Obs.  To  etch  out ,  to 
eke  out.  See  Eke  v.  3. 

1682  D’Uri  ey  Butler's  Ghost  73  And  none  like  him  had 
e’re  the  skill  To  etch  and  lengthen  out  a  Bill,  c  1698  Locke 
Cond.  Underst.  (1813)  §  29  Terms  ..  found  in  some  learned 
writers,  to  which  they  had  recourse  to  etch  out  their  systems. 

Etcher  (enjoi).  [f.  Etch  v.~  +  -er1.]  One  who 
etches. 

1 66.  Evklyn  Chalcogr.  56  Giovanni  Maggi  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Painter  and  Etcher.  1713  Guardian  No.  1  f  1 
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Engravers,  artists  by  way  of  mezzo-tinto,  etchers,  and  the 
like.  1851  Rl'Skin  Stones  Veit.  I.  Pref.  10  A  carefully 
penned  outline  for  the  etcher.  1862  Thornbury  Turner  I. 
245  Vivares,  a  Frenchman  . .  a  beautiful  etcher  of  trees  . . 
was  born  1709.  1870  1 /lust.  Loud.  News  29  Oct.  446  The 

Queen,  .is  an  accomplished  etcher. 

Etching  (e*tjiij\  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  Etch  ;  the  art  of  the 
etcher. 

1634  J.  B[ate]  Myst.  Nat.  140  Etching  is  an  imitation  of 
Engraving,  but  more  speedily  performed.  ^1691  Boyle 
Wks.  (1772)  III.  459  The  art  of  etching,  whereby  copper  and 
silver  plates  may  be  enriched  with  figures.  1762  Hume 
Hist.  Eng.  lxxi.  §  27  Prince  Rupert  . .  was^  the  inventor  of 
etching.  1845  J.  Pye  Patron.  Brit.  Art  ii.  50  Etching  is 
not  my  profession. 

2.  concr .  A  copy  or  representation  produced  by 
the  process  of  etching ;  an  impression  from  an 
etched  plate. 

1762  -71  H.  Walpole  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  I.  244 
His  etchings  for  Aesop’s  fables  and  view  of  Bruges  were 
much  esteemed.  1783  Cow  per  Lett.  Wks.  (1876)  127,  I 
have  an  etching  of  the  late  Chancellor  hanging  over  the 
parlour  chimney,  i860  C.  Sangster  Souti.  161  These  leaves 
are  merely  etchings  of  the  artist. 

b.  transf. 

1765  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  vii.  xxxii,  Never  is  my  imagin¬ 
ation  so  busy  as  in  framing  his  responses  from  the  etchings 
of  his  countenance. 

3.  cit t rib.,  as  etching- club,  -needle,  -printing, 
-varnish,  -wax ;  etching-ground,  the  composition 
with  which  the  metal  plate,  etc.  is  covered  pre¬ 
paratory  to  etching. 

c  1790  Imison  Sch.Art  11.  51  Take  a  copper  plate  prepared 
as  before  . .  lay  the  etching  ground  upon  it,  and  etch  the 
outlines  of  your  design.  1821  Craig  Led.  Drawing  vii. 
374  The  use  of  such  a  cushion  has.  .been  generally  laid  aside, 
since  the  etching-needle  has  been  employed,  i860  Piesse 
Lab .  Chcin.  Wonders  162  Etching  varnish  is  made  of  virgin 
wax  and  asphaltum.  1875  Ure  Diet.  Arts  II.  298  One 
process  of  engraving  on  glass  is  carried  out  by  covering  the 
glass  with  an  etching  wax,  etc.  1878  Hamerton  Engraving 
in  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  444/2  Etching  clubs,  or  associations  of 
artists  for  the  publication  of  original  etchings.  1885  Book¬ 
seller  g,  Mar.  31 1  Etching  Printing  has  recently  received 
especial  care  and  attention. 

Etchist  (e’tjist).  [f.  as  prcc.  +  -1ST.]  A  jocular 
synonym  for  Etcher. 

1888  Punch  16  June  282/2  James  the  First,  Etchist,  is  no 
longer  President  of  the  R.  S.  B.  A. 

Ete,  obs.  form  of  Eat. 

Eteliche,  var.  Ateliche  adv.  Obs.,  grievously, 
cruelly. 

c  117S  Lamb.  Horn.  123  He  hit  forgulte  eteliche  )?a  )>e  he 
tuhte  and  spuhte  l>et  folc  to  cristes  cwale. 

+  Eten,  e'ttin.  Obs.  Forms:  1  eoten, eten, 

3  eatand(o,  -ante,  eotand,  -end,  -ind,  3eten, 

4  eten(e,  -in,  yhoten,  4-5  etayn(e,  6  Sc.  eitin, 
etin,  eyttyn,  7  ettin.  [OE.  eoten,  eten  =  ON. 
igtunn  (Sw .jcitte,  Y)a.jette ) OTeut.  *ituno-zi\  A 
giant. 

c  1205  Lay.  1801  Heo  funden  i  J?on  londe  twenti  eotandes 
[c  1275  eatantes]  stronge.  Ibid.  17275  Hit  hatte  pere  Eotinde 
King,  c  1250  Gen.  <y  Ex.  545  Of  hem  woren  3e  ^etenes 
borne,  ISIi^ti  men,  and  fqti.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  xviii.  6  [xix. 
5]  He  gladed  als  yhoten  to  renne  his  wai.  c  1325  Leg.  Rood 
U871)  118  Quen  dauid  fa}t  againe  J?at  etin  has  he  no3t  his 
staf  for-^etin.  c  1340  Gaw.  Gr.  Knt.  723  He  werrez  . . 
Bo[>e  wyth  bullez  &  berez,  &  borez  o)?er-quyle,  &  etaynez. 
C1380  Wyclif  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  11.  111  No  man  is  an  etene 
to  fede  him  bus  bodili  of  Crist,  c  1440  MS.  Lincoln  A.  1. 
17.  f.  i28(Halliw.)  Fy,  he  said,  thou  foule !  thou  etayne ! 
Alle  my  knyghtes  thou  garte  be  slayne.  1528  Lyndesay 
Dream  Ep.  to  King  45  Off  the  reid  Etin  [v.  r.  Eitin]  and 
the  gyir  carlyng.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  63  The  taiyl  of  the 
reyde  eythyn  vitht  the  thre  heydis.  1611  Beaum.  &  Fl. 
Knt.  Burning  Pestle  1.  ii,  They  say  the  King  of  Portugal 
cannot  sit  at  his  meate  but  the  Giants  and  the  Ettins  will 
coine  and  snatch  it  from  him. 

+  E’tenisli.  Obs.  Forms :  1  eoten-,  etonisc, 
3  jeteniss.  [f.  Eten  +  -isc,  -ish.]  Gigantic. 

a  1000  Beowulf  1 559  He..£eseah  on  searwum  sij^e  eadi* 
bil  eald  sweord  eotenisc.  I bid.  2616  And  his  majum  atba;r 
brun  fa^ne  helm  hringde  byrnan  eald  sweord  etonisc.  c  1250 
Gen.  Ex.  3715  ^etenisse  men  ben  in  ebron. 

t  Eteostic,  eteo'sticlion.  Ohs.  rare.  [f. 
Gr.  trto-s,  gen.  of  tros  year  +  oti'x-ov  row.]  = 
Chronogram. 

a 1637  1!.  Jonson  Execr.  Vulcan  36  Had  I  . .  pump’d  for 
those  hard  trifles,  Anagrams,  Or  F.teostics.  1882  J.  Hilton 
Chronograms  378  A  book  . .  contains  this  Rbostichon,  said 
to  be  the  cemetery  of  St.  Severi.n  [Paris]. 

+  Eterminable,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  Also  eter- 
mynable.  [f.  E-  preffi  (here  =  In-)  +  Termin¬ 
able.]  That  cannot  be  terminated ;  without  ter¬ 
mination  or  end ;  eternal. 

a  1528  Skelton  Death  Earl  Northumbld.  199  Bring  unto 
thy  joye  terminable  The  soull  of  this  lorde.  1847-78  Hal- 
LtwELL,  Etcrtnynable ,  interminable. 

I  Ete  rnable,  sete  rnable,  a.  Obs.-°  [ad. 
L.  at tcrndbilis,  f.  atternare  to  make  perpetual, 
f.  otternus  :  see  Eterne.]  Capable  of  being  made 
eternal  or  everlasting. 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  /Eternable.  So  1775  in  Ash. 

Eternal  (ftaunal),  a.  and  sb.  Forms  :  4  eter- 
nale,  -eel,  (5  eternaile  Sc.),  5-7  eternalize,  6 
eeternall,  4-  eternal,  [a.  OF.  eternal,  - cl  (mod. 
P .  eternel)  =  Pr.  and  Sp.  eternal,  It.  eternale,  ad. 
late  L.  xterndlis,  f.  xtern-us :  see  Etekne  and  -al. 


In  philosophical  and  theological  uses  the  word  is  the 
representative  of  Gr.  aitunos,  f.  aitov  age,  /Eon.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Infinite  in  past  and  future  duration  ;  without 
beginning  or  end  ;  that  always  has  existed  and 
always  will  exist ;  esp.  of  the  Divine  Being. 

c  1470  Henry  Wallace  11.  180  Eternaile  God,  quhy  suld  I 
thus  wayis  de.  1524  Abbot  Malvern  in  R.  Glouc.  (1724) 
584  The  Eternall  King  . .  shall  reward  everychone,  Which 
.  .this  wretched  world  doth  despise.  1526  Pilgr.  Per f.  (W. 
de  W.  1531)  2  b,  We  shall  se  the  father  of  heuen  and.  .his 
eternall  sone  our  lord  Jesu  chryst.  1611  Bible  Dent. 
xxxiii.  27  The  eternall  God  is  thy  refuge,  and  vnderneath 
are  the  euerlasting  armes.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  1.  25  That  to 
the  highth  of  this  great  Argument  I  may  assert  th’  Eternal 
Providence,  a  1729  Clarke  Serin.  I.  iv.  (R.),  The  eternal, 
supreme  cause,  has.  .a  perfect,  .comprehension  of  all  things. 
a  1800  Blair Serm.  III.  xix.  (R.),  The  ancient  philosophers 
. .  maintained  the  eternal  existence  of  matter.  1847  Emerson 
Repr.  Men ,  Goethe  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  392  The  old  Eternal 
Genius  who  built  the  world. 

b.  By  those  who  hold  that  time,  i.e.  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  succession,  pertains  merely  to  things  as 
viewed  by  finite  intelligence,  and  not  to  absolute 
reality,  the  word  as  used  of  Go<^  or  His  actions 
is  interpreted  in  the  sense :  Not  conditioned  by 
time  ;  not  subject  to  time  relations. 

Phrases  in  which  the  word  has  properly  this  sense  are, 
however,  often  used  in  religious  language  without  any 
definite  recognition  of  the  metaphysical  theory  which  they 
imply,  being  taken  as  figurative  expressions  of  the  divine 
omniscience. 

1651  Hobbes  Lcviath.  20  Names  that  signifie  nothing 
.  .as.  .eternal — Norv,  and  the  like  canting  of  Schoolemen. 
1793  T.  Taylor  Sallust  xm.  64  note,  The  eternal  (to  alio  nor) 
says  Olympiodorus,  is  a  total  now,  exempt  from  the  past 
and  future  circulations  of  time,  and  totally  subsisting  in  a 
present  abiding  now  ;  but  the  perpetual  (ro  dtSiov)  subsists 
indeed  always,  but  is  beheld  in  the  three  parts  of  time,  past, 
present,  and  future,  a  1834  Coleridge,  This  eternal  (i.e. 
timeless)  act  [the  sacrifice  of  Christ]  He  manifested  in  time. 
1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  620  The  past  and  future  are 
created  species  of  time,  which  we  unconsciously  but  wrongly 
transfer  to  the  eternal  essence ;  for  we_  say  indeed  that  he 
was,  he  is,  he  will  be,  but  the  truth  is  that  ‘  he  is  '  alone 
truly  expresses  him. 

2.  Infinite  in  past  duration ;  that  has  always 
existed. 

1690  Locke  Hum.  Underst.  iv.  x.  §  10  If  we  suppose  bare 
matter  without  motion,  eternal ;  motion  can  never  begin  to 
be.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  <$•  Card.  245  Asserting  the 
World  to  be  Eternal,  in  Contradiction  to  the  express  Texts 
of  the  Hoty  Scripture. 

3.  Infinite  in  future  duration ;  that  always  will 
exist ;  everlasting,  endless. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Sec.  Nun's  T.  34  Thy  maydens  deeth, 
that  wan  thurgh  hire  merite  The  eterneel  lyf.  1526  Tindale 
2  Cor.  iv.  18  For  thinges  which  are  sene,  are  temporall :  but 
thynges  whiche  are  not  sene,  are  eternall.  1552  Abp. 
Hamilton  Catcch.  (1884)  3  All  levand  in  ane  hoip  of  the 
eternal  glore.  1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Dec.  90  The 
power  of  herbs,  .which  be  wont  to  work  eternall  sleep. 
1660  Jer.  Taylor  Worthy  Commun.  1.  iv.  74  Christ  was  .. 
admitted  to  the  celestial  and  eternall  priesthood  in  heaven. 
1752  Hume  Pol.  Disc.  x.  155  There  is  very  little  ground,  .to 
conclude  the  universe  eternal  or  incorruptible.  1827  Pollok 
Course  T.  x,  To  the  evil.  .Eternal  recompense  of  shame  and 
woe.  1834  J.  H.  Newman  Par.  Serm.  (1839)  I*  ii*  18  Judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  eternal  soul.  1850  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Toms 
C.  xl,  An  eternal,  inexorable  lapse  of  moments  is  ever  hurry¬ 
ing  the  day  of  the  evil  to  an  eternal  night,  and  the  night  of 
the  just  to  an  eternal  day. 

IT  The  New  Testament  expressions  eternal  life, 
death, punishment,  etc.  are  here  referred  to  sense  3, 
this  being  the  sense  in  which  the  adj.  in  such 
contexts  is  ordinarily  taken.  Other  meanings 
have,  however,  been  assigned  to  it :  (a.)  Some 
theologians  interpret  it  in  the  etymological  sense, 
which  is  also  that  of  Gr.  aiwvios,  1  lasting  for  an 
age  or  ages’;  ( b .)  others  regard  the  adj.  as  ex¬ 
pressive  of  a  notion  of  quality  in  the  conditions 
which  it  designates,  either  in  addition  to,  or  in¬ 
stead  of,  the  notion  of  endless  duration  (cf.  1  b). 

1853  Maurice  Thcol.  Essays  (ed.  2)  451  Knowledge  con¬ 
stitutes  Eternal  Life,  and.,  the  loss  of  it  is  Eternal  Death. 
1882  Farrar  Early  Chr.  II.  366  The  word  eternal,  far 
from  being  a  mere  equivalent  for  ‘  everlasting  never  means 
‘  everlasting '  at  all,  except  by  reflexion  from  the  substantives 
to  which  it  is  joined.  1885  T.  C.  Finlayson  Biol.  Relig.  87 
A  human  soul  might  be  immortal,  .and  yet  might  never 
have  what  is  distinctively  called  'eternal  life’ — the  true 
spiritual  life  of  fellowship  with  God. 

b.  transf.  Pertaining  to  eternal  things;  having 
eternal  consequences. 

1605  Shaks.  Macb.  1.  v.  21  This  eternall  blason  must  not 
be  To  eares  of  flesh  and  bloud.  1732  Law  Serious  C.  iii. 
(ed.  2)  44  He  has  liv’d  without  any  reflection,  .in  things  of 
such  eternal  moment. 

4.  rhetorically.  Said  of  things  to  which  endless 
continuance  is  ascribed  hyperbolically  or  in  rela¬ 
tive  sense.  Eternal  city  (L.  urbs  xterna) :  a  de¬ 
signation  of  Rome,  occurring  in  Ovid  and  Tibullus, 
and  frequent  in  the  official  documents  of  the 
Empire. 

c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  $  Elm.  Mon .  (1714)  84  Their  Re- 
nowne  wol  be  eternal.  #  1555  Eden  Decades  W.  hid.  (Arb.) 
49  An  eternal  testimonie  of  absolute  glory.  1609  Holland 
Amin.  Marcel,  xxii.  ix.  202  A  certain  region  or  quarter  of 
that  eternall  citie  [ urbis  xteriiee]  Rome.  1697  Dryden 
Virg.  Past.  x.  71  To  . .  climb  the  frozen  Alps,  and  tread  th’ 
eternal  Snow.  1789  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  Subjects  for 


Painters ,  Soitg  to  Delia,  O  nymph,  th’  eternal  tear  shall 
flow  ;  The  sigh  unceasing  breathe  of  thee.  1792  Burke  Pres. 
State  Affairs  Wks.  VII.  106  These  accounts,  .tend  to  make 
an  eternal  rupture  between  the  powers.  1793  Trial  T. 
Muir  at Ediub.  for  Sedit.  33  The  Lord  Advocate,  .declared 
that  his  imprisonment  would  be  eternal.  1823  Lamb  Elia 
Ser.  1.  xiii.  (1865)  106  Delightful  eternal  commonplaces, 
which  '  having  been  will  always  be’.  1844  Mem.  Baby¬ 
lonian  P’cess  II.  301  Hours  ..  passed  in  the  bosom  of  the 
eternal  mountains.  .  1850  Alison  Hist.  Europe  IX.  lvii.  5 
Stupendous  mountains,  whose  summits,  .wrapped  in  eternal 
snow,  almost  overhang  the  lake.  1876  Freeman  Norm. 
Conq.  V.  xxiv.  390  At  no  moment.. has  the  Parliament  •• 
ever  given  up  its  eternal  right  to  regulate  the  royal  succes¬ 
sion  at  its  will.  1887  Stevenson ^  Undenvoods  1.  xxxv.  69 
Eternal  granite  hewn  from  the  living  isle. 

b.  Familiarly,  implying  weariness  or  disgust : 
That  seems  to  be  going  on  for  ever ;  perpetual, 
incessant,  always  recurring. 

1787  T.  Jefferson  Writ/ 1859)  U.  164  My  answers  to  the 
eternal  applications  I  receive.  1825  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides 
(1885)  I.  374  Respecting  whose  proceedings  we  read  eternal 
columns  in  the  broad-sheet.  1837  Thackeray  Ravenswing 
i,  Mrs.  C.  was  sipping  her  eternal  tea.  1884  Dunckley  in 
Manch.  Exam.  26  May  6/2  Perhaps  more  serious  reading 
would  then  dethrone  the  eternal  novel. 

c.  nonce-use.  Having  an  ‘  eternal’  resolve. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  $  Cr.  v.  ii.  166  Never  did  young  man 
fancy  With  so  eternal  and  so  fix’d  a  soul. 

5.  Of  truths,  principles,  divine  or  natural  laws, 
etc.  :  Valid  through  all  eternity,  immutable,  un¬ 
alterable. 

[1604  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  §  2  The  law  wherby  lie  [God] 
worketh  is  eternall,  and  therfore  can  have  no  shew  or  colour 
of  mutabilitie.]  a  1688  Cudworth  (title)  A  Treatise  con¬ 
cerning  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,  a  1700  Dryden 
(J.',  Hobbes  believed  the  eternal  truths  which  he  opposed. 
1791  Burke  Let.  to  Memb.  Nat.  Assembly  Wks.  VI.  64  It  is 
ordained  in  the  eternal  constitution  of  things,  that  men 
[etc.].  1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men,  Napoleon  Wks.  (Bohn) 

I.  381  It  was  the  nature  of  things,  the  eternal  law  of  man. . 
which  baulked  and  ruined  him.  1855  Brimley  Ess.,  Tenny¬ 
son  82  To  exhibit  some  of  the  eternal  elements  of  tragedy 
still  in  operation  among  us. 

6.  Eternal  Flower,  a  name  for  the  Xeranthcmum ; 
also  called  ‘everlasting’. 

1794  Martyn  Rousseau  s  Bot.  xxvi.  388  Eternal  Flower 
has  an  imbricate  calyx  with  the  inner  scales  membranaceous. 

7.  ‘  Used  to  express  extreme  abhorrence  ’  (Schmidt). 
Now  vulgar  or  dial. 

1601  Shaks.  Jut.  C.  1.  ii.  160  There  was  a  Brutus  once, 
that  would  haue  brook’d  Th’  eternall  Diuell  to  keepe  his 
State  in  Rome.  1604  —  Oth.  iv.  ii.  130,  I  will  be  hang’d,  if 
some  eternall  Villaine  Haue  not  deuis’d  this  Slander,  a  1825 
Forby  Voc.  E.  Anglia ,  Eternal,  infernal,  damned. .  ‘  Oh,  he 
is  an  eternal  rogue  ’ ! 

8.  quasi-tf</z>. 

1611  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  1.  ii.  64  We  were.. Two  Lads,  that 
thought  there  was  no  more  behind,  But.  .to  be  Boy  eternall. 
1614  Rowlands  T'oolcs  Bolt  36  Such  sable  colours  should  be 
worne,  for  them  that  do  eternall  mourne.  1671  Milton 
P.  R.  iv.  391  What  kingdom,  Real  or  allegoric,  I  discern 
not;  Nor  when:  eternal  sure — as  without  end,  Without 
beginning. 

B.  quasi-^.  and  sb. 

1.  The  Eternal :  God,  the  Deity.  Cf.  Fr. 
L' Eternel  (transf.  Ileb.  mrr  Jehovah). 

1582  North  tr.  Gueuara's  Diall  Princes  189  The  eternall 
[ed.  1557  eternal  creator]  created  this  world  in  short  space. 
1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  v.  iv.  81  By  Penitence  th’  Eternalls 
wrath’s  appeas’d.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  i.  (1611)  3  The 
lawe  whereby  the  Eternall  himselfe  doth  worke.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  11.  46  His  trust  was  with  th’  Eternal  to  be 
deem’d  Equal  in  strength.  1724  T.  Richers  Royal  Geiieal. 
Spain  200  Having  been  summon’d  to  appear  before  the 
Tribunal  of  the  Eternal. 

+  2.  =  Eternity.  Chiefly  in  phrase  from  eternal 
=  L.  ah  rntemo.  Obs. 

1622  S.  Ward  Life  of  Faith  in  Death  (1627)  29,  I  was 
from  eternall  a  sheepe  destined  to  the  slaughter.  1633  W. 
Struther  True  Happiness  65  Albeit  we  be  in  God  from 
eternall.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  in.  34  Eternal  is  at  Hand,  To 
swallow  Time’s  Ambitions. 

3.  pi.  Eternal  things. 

1649  Roberts  Cl  avis  Bibl.  391  These  temporals,  spirituals, 
and  eternals,  .must  be  prudently  distinguished.  1652  Gaule 
Magastrom.'  154  Angells  . .  administrmg  not  only  in  tem¬ 
poralis  and  in  spirituals,  but  likewise  to  eternalls.  1742 
Young  Nt.  Th.  11.  340  All  God-like  Passion  for  Eternals 
quench’d  ;  All  Relish  of  Realities  expir’d.  1840  De  Quincey 
Essenes  Wks.  X.  265  A  body  of  men  so  truly  spiritual  in  the 
eternals  of  their  creed,  whatever  might  be  the  temporals  of 
their  practice.  1885  J .  Martineau  Ethical  Th.  1.6  A  certain 
stock  of  eternals  transmigrates  through  various  forms. 

Ete’rnalism.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -ism.]  The 
condition  of  being  eternal ;  an  eternal  character 
or  nature. 

1889  Boyd  Carpenter  Bam/iton  Lett.  Pref.  xvii,  Religion 
gives  a  sort  of  Eternalism  to  Righteousness. 

1  Ete’rnalist.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -tst.] 
One  who  believes  in  the  eternal  duration  of  the 
world. 

1684T.  Burnet  Th.  Earth  in.  23  Porphyry,  .had  the  same 
principles  with  these  teternalists  in  the  text.. and  thought 
the  world  never  had,  nor  ever  would  undergo  any  change. 
Ibid.  111.  42  Those  eternalists  that  denyed  the  doctrine  of  the 
change  and  revolutions  of  the  natural  world.  1721-1800  in 
Bailey.  1828  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets, 
t  EternaTity.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ity.]  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  eternal ;  eternalness. 

a  X400  Cov.  Myst.  ^88  O  !  fili  Altissimi  !  clepyd  by  eter- 
nalyte  !  1532  More  Confut.  TindaU  Wks.  438/1  Christes 
satisfaccion  also  for  thcternalitie  of  the  payne,  and  full 
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restitucion  to  Goddes  fauoure.  1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm. 
Par.  John  viii.  66, 1  am  that  I  am  :  sygnifiyng  an  cternalitie, 
and  a  nature  that  cannot  chaunge. 

Eternalize  (ftounaloiz),  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ize.] 

1.  traits.  To  render  eternal  in  duration  or  character. 

1847  A.  I.  Davis  in  Fraser's  Mae;.  XXXVII.  134  It  con¬ 
tains  truth  eternalised.  1850  R.  Montgomery  God  <5-  Man 
314  If  the  body  of  Jesus  is  thus  substantially  eternalised  so 
will  the  bodies  of  the  righteous  be.  1890  J.  Martineau 
Seat  Authority  in  Relig.  iv.  iii.  507  His  personal  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  what  God  is  and  loves  and  eternalizes. 

b.  hyperbolically.  To  prolong  indefinitely,  per¬ 
petuate. 

1808  A  nn.  Reg.  1806,  717  The  second  form  of  negotiation 
would  eternalize  the  war.  1855  M.  Arnold  Consolation 
63  The  hour,  whose  happy  Unalloy’d  moments  I  would 
eternalize.  1859  Gkn.  P.  Thompson  Audi  Alt.  II.  c.  92 
The  grandest  move  . .  ever  made  towards  eternalizing  the 
supremacy  of  money  at  elections. 

+  2.  To  make  eternally  famous  ;  to  immortalize. 

i6zo  Shelton  Qui. r.  11.  xliv,  And  so  with  his  burnt  ashes 
..Don  Quixotes  valour  is  eternalized.  1663  Rollock  in 
Mrq.  Worcester's  JVater-Comm.  Engine  9  This  [the 
Water-Engine]  alone  were  enough  to  eternalize  his  Name  to 
all  Ages.  1702  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr.  iv.  iv.  (1852)  112 
The  deaths  of  the  heroes  whose  lives  they  have  eternalized. 
1822  T.  Mitchell  Aristoph .  I.  112  The  gratitude  of  the 
Athenians,  .eternalized  the  circumstance  in  songs. 

Hence  Ete'rnalized///.  a. 

1830  Frasers  Mag.  II.  267  We.. have  thus,  in  an  article, 
placed  some  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman’s  productions  in 
an  eternalized  form.  1884  Congregational  Year -Ik.  78  It 
is  but  His  eternalized  action. 

Eternally  (ftounali),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -i.y  2.] 
In  an  eternal  manner. 

1.  Chiefly  ivith  reference  to  God :  *  From  ever¬ 
lasting  and  to  everlasting  ’. 

a  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  2226  Philomcne ,  Thow..that 
hast  wrought  This  fayre  world,  &  bar  it  In  thyn  thought 
Eternaly  \v.r.  eternally]  er  thow  thyn  werk  beganne.  1594 
Hooker  Reel.  Pol.  1.  xvi,  The  lawe  which  God  with  himselfe 
hath  eternally  set  downe.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man. 
1.  iii.  86  If  it  were  eternally  altered,  or  eternally  corrupted, 
then  it  was  eternally,  and  eternally  was  not ;  it  was  eternally 
without  alteration,  and  eternally  altered.  1839  Bailey 
Festus  (1852)  344  What  comes  before  and  after  the  great 
world.  .God  alone  knows  eternally. 

2.  Without  end ;  for  ever  ;  throughout  eternity. 

c  1393  Chaucer  Scogan  2  To-brokene  ben  fe  statutis  in 

heuene  pat  creat  were  eternally  [t/.  r.  eternaly]  to  dure. 
c  1430  Syr.  Gener.  (Roxb.)  ail  fin. ,  To  heven  blis  forto  wende 
Eternallie  there  to  be.  1549  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Burial  of 
Dead,  Whosoeuer  liueth,  and  beleueth  in  hym,  shal  not  dye 
eternallye.  1595  W.  C.  Clarke  in  Shales.  C.  Praise  15 
Bartasse,  eternally  praiseworthie  for  his  weeks  worke.  1654 
Earl  Orrery  Parthenissa  (1676)  575  Then  the  survivor, 
fetching  two  or  three  groans  over  his  dead  enemy,  fell  down 
eternally  by  his  side.  1746-7  Hervey  Medit.  (1818)  76 
Would  they  not  bless  the  grave.. and  wish  to  lie  eternally 
hid  in  its  deepest  gloom?  * 

b.  hyperbolically. 

1664  Sir  C.  Lyttelton  in  Hatton  Corr.  (1878)  43  Yrs, 
eturnally. 

3.  With  perpetual  recurrence ;  continually,  con¬ 
stantly,  incessantly. 

1670  Cotton  Espcmon  Pref.,  The  Duke  himself  being  so 
eternally  u^on  the  Scene  of  Action,  that  we  shall  seldom 
find  him  retir’d.  1712  Arbuthnot  John  BiUlii’jSb)  31  The 
other  was  eternally  drunk.  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L. 
§  246,  I  found  it  eternally  rung  in  my  ears  from  all  quarters. 
1884  F.  M.  Crawford  Rom.  Singerl.  14  Nor  is  he  eternally 
pulling  a  pair  of  monstrous  white  cuffs  over  his  hands. 

4.  Immutably,  unalterably. 

a  1716  South  (J.),  That  which  is  morally  good.. must  he 
also  eternally  and  unchangeably  so.  1878  Hopps  Princ . 
Relig.  viii.  26  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  eternally  right 
and  the  unchangeably  good. 

Eternalness  (fto-jnalnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  eternal. 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Eternalness ,  the  being  eternal.  1862 
F.  Hall  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  65  The  texts  of  scripture 
declaratory  of  the  eternalness  of  the  Vedas.  1885  G. 
Meredith  Diana  Crossw.  III.  x.  197  Her  still-flushed 
senses  protested  on  behalf  of  the  eternalness  of  the  passion. 

Eterne  (Zt5-.ui),  a.  Obs.  exc.  arch,  {poet.)  Also 
6-9  etern,  7-9  eetern(e.  [a.  OF.  eterne ,  ad.  L. 
xtern-us,  for  xviternus ,  f.  sevum  age.] 

1.  =  Eternal  a. 

c  1366  Chaucer  A.  B.C.  56.  To  stink  eterne  he  wol  my  gost 
exyle.  £1374  —  Boeth.  v.  vi.  171  pe  comune  iugement  of 
alle  creatures  resonables  than  is  }?is  |?at  god  is  eterne.  1413 
Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowlc  v.  ix.  (1483)  100  By  the  kynge  eterne  the 
raunson  fully  shalle  be  payd  for  man.  1423  J  as.  I.  KingisQ. 
evii,  The  effectis  of  my  hemes  schene  Has  thaire  aspectis 
by  ordynance  eterne.  c  1470  Harding  Chron.  cxv.  xi, 
Saynt  Edmonde.  .dyed,  and  made  his  fare  To  blysse  eterne. 
1534  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  K  vij  b, 
Other  thynges  I  fynd  in  the  saied  annales  worthie  of  etern 
memorie.  1605  Shaks.  Mach.  iii.  ii.  38  Banquo  and  his 
Fleans  Hues.  But  in  them,  Natures  Coppie’s  not  eterne. 
1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  1.  11.  Iii,  Straight  he  to  higher 
pearch,  like  bird  in  cage,  Did  skip,  and  sang  of  etern 
Destiny.  1683  E.  Hooker  Pref.  Pordagc  s  Mystic  Div.  101 
An  ./Etern  Beeing  of  Beeings.  1773  J.  Ross  Fratricide 
(MS.)  vi.  281  On  him  shall  fall  Retaliation  sevenfold  and 
eterne.  1820  Keats  Hyperiou  1.  117  Open  thine  eyes 
eterne.  1856  Mrs.  Browning  Aur.  Leigh  iii.  754  An  in¬ 
dividualism  of  the  Infinite,  Eterne,  intense,  profuse.  1877 
M.  Arnold  Balder  Dead  89  The  prophetesses,  who  by  rite 
eterne  On  Frea’s  hearth  feed  high  the  sacred  fire. 

2.  absol.  +a.  In  phrase fro  eterne  (=*L.a£  xterno), 
from  eternity  (obs.).  b.  The  eterne :  that  which 
is  eternal,  c.  The  Eterne  :  the  Eternal,  God. 


c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  v.  ii.  153  pe  deuyne  purueaunce  . . 
l>at  alle  pmges  byholdep  and  seep  fro  eterne.  14.. 
Cincumcis.  in  Tundales  Vis.  (1843)  91  The  name  of  names 
sacryd  from  eterne.  1613  W.  Browne  Brit.  Past.  1.  iv,  O 
thou  Eterne  !  by  whom  all  beings  move.  1839  48  Bailey 
Festus  Proem  (ed.  3)  p.  vi,  And  in  the  vast  conditions  of  the 
eterne  The  possible,  the  probable. 

+  3.  quasi-a</z/.  Obs. 

c  1590  Howers  Blessed  Virg.  97,  I  verily  think  and  beleeve 
surely,  That  my  Redeemer  is  eterne  on  live. 

+  Ete  ‘rne,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Eterne  a.] 
trans.  To  make  eternal ;  to  eternize. 

1598  Sylvester  Du  Bart  as  11.  ii.  ii.  Babiloji,  Whose  happy 
Labours  haue  your  laudes  eterned.  1606  Ibid.  11.  iv.  i. 
Trophies ,  O  Verse  right-worthy  to  bee  ay  eterned  !  — 

Wks.  (1621)  1118  Your  name  already  is  eterned  I11  Memory’s 
fair  Temple. 

+  Ete*rnify,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Eterne  f  -(i)fy.] 
trans.  To  make  eternal.  Hence  the  pa.  pple.  is 
used  to  translate  Gr.  afj.(3p<joios. 

1610  Mirr.  Mag.,  Winter's  Nts.  Vis.  Induct.,  True  Fame 
.  .by  her  power  eternities  the  name.  1615  Chapman  Odyss. 
1.  162  Her  wing’d  shoes. .  Formed  all  of  gold,  and  all  eterni- 
fied.  1818  in  Todd  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Ete'rnish,  v.  Obs .  Also  6  pa.pplc.  eternest. 
[f.  Eterne  a.,  or  ad.  F.  Steriliser :  see  -ish.] 
trans .  a.  To  make  eternal  or  perpetual,  b.  To 
make  eternally  famous,  to  immortalize. 

1579  Lyly  Euphues( Arh.)  126  If  this  order  had  not  bene  in 
our  predecessors  . .  they  had  neuer  bene  eternished  [ed.  1636 
eternized]  for  wise  men.  1589  Greene  Menaphon( Arb.)  56 
The  angrie  heauens . .  haue  eternisht  thy  exile.  1594  First  Pt. 
Content  ion  (1843)  72  Shall  be  eternest  in  all  age  to  come.  1594 
Marlowe  Dido  1,  A  princess-priest.  .Shall  yield  to  dignity 
a  double  birth,  Who  will  eternish  Troy  in  their  at¬ 
tempts. 

■+  Eternita’rian,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  as  next :  cf. 
trinitarian.']  A  believer  in  the  eternity  (of  the 
soul).  Implied  in  anti-eternitarian,  one  who 
opposes  this  doctrine. 

1746  Eliza  Heywood  Female  Spectator  (1748)  IV.  221 
AVhether  you  read  the  works  of  these  anti-eternitarians,  or 
hear  their  discourse  on  that  subject,  etc. 

Ete*rnitize,  v.  nonce-zvd.  [f.  Eternit-y  f  ize.] 
=  Eternalize. 

a  1713  Ellwood  Elegy  in  Autobiog.  208  Eternitiz’d  be 
that  right  worthy  Name. 

Eternity  (its uni ti).  Forms:  4  eternite,  4-5 
-yte(e,  6  -itie,  6-7  aeternitie,  -y,  6-  eternity. 
[ME.  eternite ,  a.  Fr.  eternite ,  ad.  L.  aeternitdt-emy 
f.-  a. dermis :  see  Eterne.  Cf.  Pr.  eternitaty  Sp. 
eternidad,  It.  eternita.'] 

1.  The  quality,  condition,  or  fact  of  being  eternal 
(see  the  adj.)  ;  eternalness  ;  eternal  existence. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  v.  vi.  171  God  is  eterne.  .lat  vs  con- 
sidere  ban  what  is  eternite.  14..  Inholders  in  York  Plays 
515  Euer  withoutyn  ende  With  the  to  reyne  in  thyne 
eternyte.  1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  Introd.  (Roxb.)  8  To 
magnyfye  God  in  hys  blysful  eternyte.  1578  T.  N.  tr.  Conq. 
W.  India  Pref.  8  Giving  them  knowledge  of  the  eternitie, 
and  holy  trinitie  in  unitie.  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  v.  iv.  25  He 
wants  nothing  of  a  god  but  Eternity.  1653  Walton  Angler 
i.  15  God  injoyes  himself  only  by  Contemplation  of  his 
Goodness,  Eternity,  Infiniteness  and  Power.  1707  Curios, 
in  Husb.  F  Card.  246  There  should  always  have  been  a  pre¬ 
existing  Matter,  to  establish  his  Opinion  concerning 
Eternity.  1831  Brewster  Newton  (1855^  II.  xvii.  125  An 
argument,  .to  prove  the  eternity  of  the  world. 

b.  hyperbolically.  Perpetual  or  indefinite  con¬ 
tinuance  ;  esp.  i  immortality’  of  fame. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  476  Thus  maketh  thai  of  thaire 
fertilitee  In  helping  nature  a  feire  eternytee.  1606  Hol¬ 
land  Sueton.  208  A  desire  he  had.. of  ^eternity  and  per- 
petuall  fame.  x6ii  Coryat  Crudities,  Orat.  in  praise  of 
travel ,  Hercules. .  purchased  himselfe  eternity  of  name.  1611 
Tourneur  Ath.  Trag.  1.  i,  Here  are  my  Sonnes — There’s 
my  eternitie.  My  life  in  them  And  their  succession  shall 
for  euer  Hue.  1726  Leoni  tr.  Alberti's  Archit.  1. 28  b,  The 
Vine  exceeds  even  the  Eternity  of  Time  itself.  1877  Mrs. 
Oliphant  Makers  Flor.  xi.  277  That  eternity  is  brief  which 
hangs  upon  the  sentiments  of  any  multitude. 

c.  as  a  title  :  cf.  1  Your  Majesty,  Grace’,  etc. 

1791  D’Israeli  Cur.  Lit.  (1834)  I.  264  Their  [Eastern 

Emperors’]  subjects  address  them  by  the  titles  of  ‘  Your 
Perpetuity,  your  Eternity.1 

d.  The  eternities',  (in  vaguely  concrete  sense) 
things  eternal ;  the  eternal  truths  or  realities. 
Frequent  in  Carlyle,  and  often  cited  (sometimes 
derisively)  as  characteristic  of  his  style. 

1843  Carlyle  Past  Pr.  Wks.  1858  IX.  253  Truly,  if  a 
man  cannot  get  some  glimpse  into  the  Eternities,  looking 
through  this  portal,— through  what  other  need  he  try  it  ? 
1878  Morley  Carlyle  165  We  begin  with  introspection  and 
the  eternities,  and  end  in  blood  and  iron. 

2.  Infinite  time.  The  total  eternity,  which  has 
neither  beginning  nor  end,  may  be  regarded  as 
divided  by  any  moment  into  two  eternities :  the 
past  eternity  (in  scholastic  language  xternitas  a 
parte  ante ),  and  the  future  eternity  (x ternitas  a 
parte  post).  Hence  the  applications  of  the  word 
in  this  sense  may  be  classed  as  follows : 

a.  Absolute  eternity,  having  neither  beginning 
nor  end. 

1587  Golding  De  Mornay  i.  6  The  eternitie  hath  not  any 
thing  either  afore  or  after  it.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  11.  148 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  Eternity.  1802  Paley 
Nat.  Theol.  xxiv.  (1819)  396  Eternity  is  a  negative  idea, 
clothed  with  a  positive  name.  1856  Dove  Logic  Chr.  Faith 
Hi.  132  Infinite  time  is  called  eternity. 


b.  The  two  1  eternities 

1656  Cowley  Pindar  Odes,  The  Muse  Notes  25  There  are 
two  sorts  of  Eternity  ;  from  the  Present  backwards  to  Eter¬ 
nity,  and  from  the  Present  forwards.  1678  Cudworth 
Intcll.  Syst.  119  The  Ancient  Atheists,  .did  at  once  deny 
both  Eternities  to  the  World  :  Past  and  Future,  1850  Mrs. 
Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxii,  The  soul  awakes,  .between  two 
dim  eternities— the  eternal  past,  the  eternal  future.  1874 
H.  Reynolds  John  Bapt.  ii.  63  The  introduction  of  the  first 
man  into  the  world  . .  was  a  dividing  line  between  the 
eternities, 

c.  The  past  eternity. 

1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxvi.  148  ‘Natural*  are  those 
which  have  been  Lawes  from  all  Eternity.  1812  Cogan 
Theol.  Disq.  1.  i.  (R.),  A  first  cause  ;  who,  being  uncaused, 
must  exist  from  eternity. 

d.  The  future  eternity  ;  time  without  end. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  11.  vii.  58  pou  wilt  maken  com- 
parisoun  to  pe  endeles  space  of  eternite.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
xii.  556  Beyond  [time]  is  all  abyss,  Eternitie,  whose  end  no 
eye  can  reach.  1713  Addison  Cato  v.  i,  Eternity,  thou 
pleasing,  dreadful  thought  . .  Through  what  new  scenes  and 
changes  must  we  pass  !  1801  Southey  Thalaba  ix.  xiv, 

They,  with  their  Leader,  through  eternity,  Must  howl  in 
central  fires.  1827  Pollok  Course  of  T.  vi,  Slowly  numbers 
o’er  The  mighty  cycles  of  eternity. 

3.  Hyperbolical  uses  of  2  :  A  space  of  time  felt 
as  *  endless 9 ;  a  term  indefinitely  remote. 

1703  Moxon  Mech.  Excrc.  239  Those  Grey  Kentish  Bricks 
..will  last  to  Eternity.  1703  Maundrell  Journ.  Jerus. 
(1732)  90  With  such  absolute  firmness  as  if  it  had  been 
design’d  for  Eternity.  1813  Byron  Giaour  272  Tho’  in 
Time’s  record  nearly  nought,  It  was  Eternity  to  thought. 
1856  H.  Miller  Test  Rocks  ix.  (1857)  354  A  few  more  worlds 
..to  which  the  destroying  flood  does  not  reach,  save  once 
or  twice  in  an  eternity  or  so. 

4.  In  expressed  or  implied  contrast  with  time. 

a.  In  metaphysical  sense  (cf.  Eternal  i  b) : 
Timelessness ;  existence  with  reference  to  which 
the  relation  of  succession  has  no  application. 

1662  Hobbes  Consul.  (1680)  50  Eternity  is  a  permanent 
Now.  1853  Maurice  Theol.  Essays  (ed.  2)  450  Eternity, 
in  relation  to  God,  has  nothing  to  do  with  time  or  duration. 

b.  Otpposed  to  i  time 3  in  its  restricted  sense  of 
duration  measured  by  the  succession  of  physical 
phenomena.  Hence,  the  condition  into  which  the 
soul  enters  at  death ;  the  future  life.  Also,  eternal 
welfare. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  ii.  73  All  that  Hues  must  dye,  Pass¬ 
ing  through  Nature  to  Eternity,  a  1650  Crashaw  Death 
Herrys ,  Weak  time  shall  be  pour’d  out  Into  eternity.  1691 
T.  H[ale]  Ace.  New  Invent,  p.  xciv,  Most  grave.  .Citizens, 
are  put  to  it  by  a  promissory  Oath  to  stake  their  Eternities, 
and  in  effect  to  invocate  God.  1785  Genii.  Mag.  Aug. 
658/2  Just  as  they  were  going  to  be  launched  into  eternity, 

5.  nonce-uses.  Viewed  imaginatively  as  an  agent 
or  a  person. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xliv.  ix,  I  [Time]  am  the  lode- 
starre  to  dame  Eternitie.  1818  Byron  Ch.  Har.  iv.  Ixxi,  It 
comes  like  an  eternity,  As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its 
track. 

6.  In  plural .  (cf.  id,  2  b):  Eternity  viewed  as 
consisting  of  1  ages 

1382  Wyclif  Pref.  Ep .  Jerome  iv.  64  Thoo  that  techen 
many  men  to  rightwisnes  [shulen  shyne]  as  sterres  into  per- 
petuel  eternytees  [1388  euerlastyngnessis],  1609  Bible 
(Douay)  Dan.  xii.  3  They  that  instruct  many  to  justice 
[shal  shine]  as  starres  unto  perpetual  eternities.  1856  Mrs. 
Browning  Aur.  Leigh  v.  566  Like  a  clock  Which  strikes 
the  hours  of  the  eternities.  1858  Sears  A  than.  iii.  i.  256  To 
unfold  through  the  ages,  yea,  through  the  eternities.  1871 
R.  H.  Hutton  Ess.  I.  247  The  throne  of  heaven  is  to  them 
a  lonely  one.  The  solitude  of  the  eternities  weighs  upon 
their  imaginations. 

Eternization.  [f.  next  +  -ation.]  The  action 
of  eternizing ;  immortalization. 

1864  in  Webster  ;  whence  in  later  Diets. 

Eternize  (ftounoiz,  rtainoiz),  v.  Also  6-7 
ssternise,  7  -ize.  [a.  Fr.  cternise-r,  ad.  med.L. 
xternizare,  f.  xtern-us :  see  Eterne. 

Both  the  accentuations  above  noted  are  frequent  in  poetry  ; 
Shaks.  has  eternize,  which  is  now  the  more  usual  stress.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  eternal,  i.e.  everlasting  or  end¬ 
less  ;  to  give  endless  nature  or  duration  to. 

1580  C’tess.  Pembroke  Ps.  lxix.  (1823)  123  There  his  name 
who  love  and  prize,  Stable  stay  shall  eternize.  1610  Healey 
St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  481  His  [God’s]  holy  will  ..  can 
eternize  creations.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  60  That  [hap¬ 
piness]  fondly  lost,  This  other  [immortality]  serv’d  but  to 
eternize  woe.  a  1711  Ken  Imitat.  Poet.  Wks.  1721 IV.  534 
Assur’d  to  reunite  on  high  And  eternize  their  sacred  Tie. 
1740  Cheyne  Regimen  14  The  most  perfect  Cherubim  in 
Heaven,  to  perpetuate  and  eternise  its  Happiness,  must 
[etc.]  1839  Bailey  Festus  iv.  (1848)  30  The  mortal  soul  Shall 
be  divinised  and  eternised. 

2.  To  prolong  indefinitely  (a  state  or  condition) ; 
to  prolong  indefinitely  the  existence  of  (a  thing). 

1601  Holland  Pliny  (1634)  I.  522  By  this  meanes  they 
take  order  to  eternise  their  Oliues.  1633  Battle  of  Lutzen 
in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  IV.  197  A  truce  which,  .they  wished 
had  been  a  peace,  whereby  their  repose  might  be  eternised. 
1681  Nevile  Plato  Rcdiv.  35  Force  or  Fraud  may  alter  a 
Government;  but  it  is  Property  that  must  Found  and 
Eternise  it.  1716  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Lett.  I.  vi.  18 
Perpetual  quarrels  which  they  take  care  to  eternise,  by 
leaving  them  to  their  successors.  1847  Emerson  Repr. 
Men,  Swedenborg  Wks.  (Bohn)  1. 327  An  attempt  to  eternize 
the  fireside  and  the  nuptial  chamber.  1879  Chr.  Rossetti 
Seek  and  F.  236  Their  first  stage  is  transitory :  eternize 
that  first  stage,  and  it  would  become  penal, 

b.  esp.  To  make  lasting,  perpetuate  (fame, 
memory,  praise,  etc.). 
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1568  North  tr.  Gueuards  Diall  Princes  iv.  II.  104 
The  memory  of  you  shall  remain  eternized  to  your  Suc¬ 
cessors  for  euer.  1589  Nashe  Anat.  Absurditie  Epist., 
My  tongue  is  too  to  base  a  Try  ton  to  eternise  her  praise. 
1605  Play  Stucley  in  Sch.  S links .  (1878)  266  Our  fame  Shall 
be  eterniz’d  in  the  mouths  of  men.  1628  R.  B[eling] 
Contn.  Sidneys  Arcadia  vi.  487  To  eternise  the  famous 
memorie.  .of  his  deceased  Mistns  Hellen.  1683  A  Pol.  Prot . 
France  iii.  10  The  famous  Act  of  Parliament  at  Paris  has 
eternized  the  Memory  of  this  Execrable  Attempt.  n  17x1 
Ken  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  211  His  Favours 
eternizing  their  Renown.  1773  Brydone  Sicily  xix.  (1809) 
198  Horses,  .had  magnificent  monuments  erected  to  eternize 
their  memory.  1866  Felton  A nc.  <$•  Mod.  Greece  I.  xii.  490 
An  art  which  eternizes  the  memory  of  the  human  race. 

3.  To  make  eternally  or  perpetually  famous ;  to 
perpetuate  the  fame  or  memory  of ;  to  immortalize. 

1610  Mirr.  Mag.  869  Cadiz  . .  Where  great  Alcides.  .Did 
fixe  his  pillars  t’eternize  his  name.  1665  J.  Webb  Stone - 
Hcng  Ded.  (1725)  1  Trajan,  Adrian  are  Eternized  for 
practising  all  liberal  Sciences.  1746  Smollett  Reproof  113 
Did  not  his  virtues  eterniz’d  remain.  1818  Bentham  Ch. 
Png'  153  What  might  be  . .  eternized  in  glass  by  Mr.  Pear¬ 
son.  1853  Bright  Sp.  Peace  13  Oct.,  Marble  monuments  to 
eternise  the  men  who  have  thus  become  great.  1862  R.  H. 
Patterson  Ess.  Hist,  Art  107  To  see  helpless  and  un- 
beauteous  agony  eternised  in  stone.  1876  Blackie  Songs 
Relig.  <5-  Life  148  Monuments,  .to  eternise  Lawyers  with 
supple  conscience,  and  glib  tongue. 

Eternized, ///.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ED l.]  Im¬ 
mortalized. 

1603  H.  Petowe  Eliza's  Fun.  in  Harl.  Misc.  X.  334  To 
live  againe  in  glory  with  his  suternized  sister,  divine  Eliza. 
1610  Healey  St.  A  ug.  Citie  of  God  38  Rome  amongst  all  her 
..eternized  spirits  cannot  shew  one  better  than  hee  was. 
1627  Steed  England ix.  §  4  That  eternized  Queene  Elizabeth 
of  euerlasting  memory.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  I.  34  To 
welcome  th,y  hellish  eternized  guests. 

t  Ete'rnizement.  Ohs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -jient.] 
Tlie  condition  or  slate  of  being  eternized ;  im¬ 
mortal  fame. 

1595  Chapman  Ovids  Bang.  Sence  (1639)  39  But  give  thy 
bounty  true  eternizement. 

+  Ete  •rnizer.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er1.]  One 
who  eternizes. 

*593  N as he^ Christ's  T.  (1613)  54  Admirable  Italian  teare- 
etermzers,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  the  rest.  1636  W.  Ambrose 
in  Ann.  Dubrensia  (1877)  38  This  epitaph  his  noble  Vrne 
shall  cover,  Cotswolds  Eternizer,  Robert  Dover. 

Eternizing  (staunaizii)'),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ing1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Eternize. 

1591  Spenser  Ruincs  of 'Lime  Ded.,  Intended  ..  to  the 
eternizing  of  some  of  the  chiefe  of  them.  1847  Ld.  Cock- 
burn  Jrnl.  II.  170  Nothing  can  justify  the  eternising  of 
individual  caprice  over  the  fixed  national  property. 

Eternizing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.] 
That  eternizes. 

1659  Pearson  Creed  ( 1741)  100  Their  eternal  and  eterniz¬ 
ing  oil  lost  long  before.  1705  Phil.  Trans.  XXIV.  1104 
Wishes  her  Dead  Companion  to  share  in  her  then  present 
felicity,  by  virtue  of  eternizing  Monuments. 

+  Ete  •rnness.  Obs.  rare.  Also  eternesse. 
[f.  Etejrne  a.  +  -ness.]  =  Eternity  i  and  2. 

1606  Sir  G.  Goosecappe  n.  i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  29  What 
Eternesse  is,  The  World,  and  Time,  and  Generation.  1608 
Chapman  Trag.  Byron  Plays  1873  II.  311  What  impossible 
mixtures?  vice  and  vertue,  Corruption  and  eternnesse. 

Etesian  (etf*3ian),  a.  (sb.)  [f.  L.  etesi-us ,  a. 
Gr.  (ttjgios,  lit.  *  annual’,  f.  tros  year  + -an.] 

1.  a.  property,  The  distinctive  epithet  of  certain® 
winds  in  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean,  blowing 
from  the  NW.  for  about  40  days  annually  in  the 
summer,  f  b.  Hence,  occasionally,  applied  to 
winds  annually  blowing  from  a  particular  quarter 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  trade-winds, 
monsoons,  etc. 

i6ox  Holland  Pliny  I.  473  The  Ides  of  Iuly,  which  are 
forerunners  of  the  Etesian  winds.  1635  N.  Carpenter 
Gcog.  Del.  n.  vi.  102  The  Etesian  winde,  which  isobserued 
to  blow  euery  yeere  from  the  Northeast  about  the  rising  of 
Dog-starre.  1704  Swift  Batt.  Bks.  (1711)  257  A  sheet  of 
Lead,  which  an  Etesian  Wind  blows  suddenly  down  from 
the  Roof  of  some  Steeple.  1775  R.  Chandler  Trav.  Asia 
M.  (1825)  I.  21  Vessels  find  shelter  in  its  port,  .during  the 
etesian  or  contrary  winds.  1828  Lemprierc' s  Classical 
Diet.  (ed.  Barker)  304  Those  winds  are  properly  Etesian 
which  blow  from  that  part  of  the  horizon  which  is  beneath 
the  north  and  west.  1853  Grote  Greece  11.  lxxxiv.  XI.  123 
A  gentle  and  steady  Etesian  breeze  carried  them  across. 
fig.  1858  De  Quincey  Parr  Wks.  V.  52  Had  Dr.  Bridges 
happened  to  be  a  vulgar  sectarian  . .  those  etesian  gales  or 
annual  monsoons  would  have  been  hailed  by  Parr  as  the 
harbingers  of  a  triumph  in  reversion. 

+  2.  quasi-jA  Obs. 

1658  Ussher  Ann.  3^6  Whom  they  nicknamed  the  Etesian, 
because  he  continued  in  the  place  but  45  dayes.  1675 
Evelyn  Terra  (1729)  45  The  Protection  of  a  thin  Hedge  or 
Canvas  Curtain,  .defend  them  from  our  too  constant  and 
rigorous  Etesians.  1684  Phil.  Trans.  XIV.  561  These 
Eastern  Winds  (which  I  call  our  English  Etesians). 

Etfleon,  -fluwen,  -foran,  etc. :  see  Atfi.ee, 
-fore. 

Eth-  (ej>-).  Chem.  The  first  syllable  of  Ether, 
employed  as  a  radical  to  form  names  for  the 
typical  members  of  the  bi-carbon  or  Ethyl  series 
of  hydro-carbons  and  their  compounds. 

Eth(e,  obs.  forms  of  Eath. 

Ethal  (ei>al).  Chem.  [f.  Eth-  +  -al.]  The 
same  as  Cetyl  or  Cetylic  Alcohol  (see  Cet-^  Hence 
Etha  lic  a.,  as  in  Et Italic  acid  —  Cetylic  add. 


1839  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  234/1  Ethal  is  a  solid  trans¬ 
parent.  fatty  matter.  1877  Watts  Fownes’  Chem.  II.  160 
Ethal  is  obtained  from  spermaceti. 

Ethane  (e  jv'n).  Chem.  [f.  Eth-  +**-ane.] 
Theparaffin or  saturated  hydrocarbon,  C2, H„ form¬ 
ing  the  second  member  of  the  series  CBHaM  +  3; 
also  called  Ethyl  hydride  and  di-methyl ;  a  colour¬ 
less  inodorous  gas. 

1873  Watts  Fownes’  Chem.  (ed.  11)  54s  We  ipay  take  the 
formation  of  ethane  from  ethyl  iodide.  Ibid.  (1877)  II.  50 
Ethane  and  propane . .  are  given  off  from  it  [American  petro¬ 
leum]  as  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

II  Ethanim  (e-Janim).  [Heb.  n’3n«(n  nv) 
(i yerah  ha-)ethamm,  interpreted  by  Gesenius  as 
‘  month  of  swollen  streams ’.]  The  seventh  month 
(Sept.-Oct.)  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  the 
first  of  the  civil  year,  afterwards  called  by  the 
Babylonian  name  Tisri. 

[1382  Wyclif  i  Kings  viii.  2  Bethanym.]  1535  Coverdale 
1  Kings  viii.  2  In  the  moneth  Ethanim,  that  is  y  seuenth 
moneth.  1876  M.  Davies  U north.  Loiid.  395  It  was  cele¬ 
brated  on  . .  the  7th  month,  called  in  the  Old  Testament 
Ethanim,  but  by  the  Jews  in  later  times  Tisri. 

Ethbete :  see  Eath  C.  i. 

+  Ethe,  v.1  Obs.  In  1  elSian,  3  efli.  [OE.  id  tan 
OTeut.  type  *anf>jdjan ,  related  to  Ande.]  intr. 
To  breathe. 

a  1000  Greg.  Dial,  iv.  iii.  (Bosw.),  Hy  ealle  ec5iaj>  [L. 
spirant  omnia],  a  1225  St.  Marker.  13  Leowse  J?i  fot  of 
mi  necke.  .eadiest  J>a:t  ich  eSi  mahe. 

+  Ethe,  vf  Obs.  [repr.  OE.  *ipan,  f.  dp  Oath. 
Cf.  MHG.  eiden.]  trails.  To  ask  with  an  oath  ; 
to  adjure. 

c  1340  Gaw.  <$•  Gr.  Knt.  379  Fyrst  1  e|?e  he,  ha)?el,  how  hat 
>ou  hattes,  hat  J?ou  me  telle  truly.  Ibid.  2467  perfore  I  e}?e 
?e,  hahel,  to  com  to  hy  naunt.  a  1400-50  Alexander  340 
>e  ious  out  he  wrengis,  Erne  till  exorzise  &  ethis  euer  elike, 
>at  itsuld  worthe  as  he  wald. 

+  Ethecke.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  etheca ,  ad. 
Heb.  p’HN,  attiq  (only  in  this  chapter).;  the  sense 
is  uncertain :  Gesenius  suggests  i  pillar  others 
*  gallery,  portico’.] 

1609  Bible  (Douay)  Ezek.  xli.  15  And  lie  measured  the 
length  of  the  building  against  the  face  of  that,  which  was 
separated  at  the  backe  :  the  etheckes  on  both  sides  of  an 
hundred  cubits. 

t  E  thel,  sb.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Also  1  6t$el, 
cettel,  1-3  e*8el,  ee’Sel,  3  aSel.  [Common  Teut. : 
OE.  ddel,  (del—  OS.  odil,  OFris.  ethel ,  Slhol ,  OHG. 
uodil ,  ON.  66 al,  f.  stem  *6p-,  ablaut-derivative  of 
*ap- :  see  Athel.]  Ancestral  land  or  estate,  patri¬ 
mony  ;  native  land. 

c  888  K.  ^Elfred  Boeth.  Metr.  xxiv.  99  pis  is  eallunga 
min  agen  cyS  eard  and  e)?el.  c.  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Luke  iv.  24 
Nan  witega  nis  andfenge  on  his  e]>ele  [Lindisf  on  oeSel  his, 
Rushw.  on  oedle  his.]  c  1160  Hatton  Gosp.  ibid.,  On  his 
seSele.  c  1175  Lamb .  Horn.  113  We  ne  ma3en  habben  [?ene 
heouenlichen  ehel  butan  we  beon  clene  from  alle  sake. 
c  1205  Lay.  16289  Min  <eSel  to  biwinnen.  Ibid.  20201  pat 
a8el  wes  his  a}ene.  1875  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  I.  v.  75  An 
4  ethel  an  inherited  or  otherwise  acquired  portion  of  original 
allotment. 

+  Ethel,  var.  form  of  Athel  a.  Obs. 

1.  =  Athel  A.  2. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  5  [We]  understonden  him  on  ure 
eSele  bede.  Ibid.  125  To  bisechen  . .  mid  eSele  worde  and 
edie.  a  1225  After .  R.  172  peos  Jmdles  beoS  hire  eSele  vif 
wittes. 

2.  Comb.,  as  ethelborn  a.,  nobly  bom  [Hist. 
after  OE.  phrase  tvpcle  geboren). 

1844  Lingard  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  II.  App.  359  The  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  ethelborn  Saxons.  1844  Ld.  Brougham  Brit. 
Const,  x.  (1862)  140  An  ethel  born  or  noble  woman. 

Etheling,  obs.  form  of  Atheling. 
t  E'them.  Obs.  Forms:  i  ee'Pm,  68m,  2 
epem.  [Com.  WGermanic  :  OE.  seSm,  eSm,  cogn. 
w.  OFris.  it  lima,  OS.  dSo/n  (Du.  adeni),  OHG. 
atam  (MHG.  diem,  Ger.  a/hem),  f.  Teut.  root 
OAryan  *ct-  to  breathe.]  Vapour,  breath. 
Beowulf  2593  (Gr.)  HreSer  reSme  weoll.  a  1000  Caedmon’s 
Christ  ty  Satan  (Gr.)  704  Hu  sid  se  swarta  e3m  [swol-]  seo. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  43  Heore  epem  scean  swa  de3  (re  leit 
a-monge  ]>unre. 

Ethen,  var.  form  of  IIethen  a.,  Obs.  hence. 
Ethene  (e-]>m).  Chem.  [f.  Eth-yl  +  -ene.] 
A  fatty  hydrocarbon,  C2 II, ,  forming  the  second 
member  of  the  series  CH  H2„  :  known  also  as 
Ethylene,  Olefiant  Gas,  or  Heavy  Carburetted 
Hydrogen.  Also  alt  rib.,  as  in  Ethene  bromide, 
chloride,  iodide,  etc. 

1873  Watts  Fmvnes’  Chan.  554  Ethene  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen  upon  ethine  or  acetylene.  Ibid. 
619  Ethene  Iodide  is  a  colourless,  crystalline,  volatile  sub¬ 
stance,  of  penetrating  odour.  Ibid.  (1877)  II.  56  Ethene. . 
is  most  easily  prepared  by  heating  strong  alcohol  with  three 
or  four  times  its  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

Ethene,  obs.  form  of  Heathen. 

Ether  (f'par).  Also  tether,  [a.  L.  tether,  ad. 
Gr.  aWr/p  (in  senses  1-3  below),  f.  root  of  atO-tiv 
to  kindle,  bum,  shine ;  cf.  aidpa  fair  weather,  f. 
same  root. 

The  spelling  aether  is  still  not  uncommon  in  senses  1-3, 
and  occasionally  occurs  in  sense  5.  In  the  chemical  sense 
6  ether  is  the  only  form  recognized  by  good  authorities.] 


I.  Senses  adopted  from  Greek  (otig.  through 
Latin ;  but  now  often  used  with  direct  reminis¬ 
cence  of  passages  in  Gr.  classic  authors). 

1.  The  clear  sky ;  the  upper  regions  of  space 
beyond  the  clouds ;  the  medium  filling  the  upper 
regions  of  space,  as  the  air  fills  the  lower  regions. 
N ow  poet,  or  rhetorical. 

1587  Golding  Dc  Mornay  ix.  122  What  will  he  answere 
to  Plato,  who  saith  that  the  Heauen  or  Skye  is  called 
Aether.  1718  Pole  Iliad  xvt.  361  All  the  unmeasured 
aether  flames  with  light.  1790  CowrER  Iliad  xix.  431 
Through  ether  down  she  darted.  1813  Scott  Trierm.  111. 
xxv,  The  wizard  song  at  distance  died,  As  if  in  ether  borne 
astray.  1855  Longe.  Hiaiv.  xvn.  236  The  people,  .saw  the 
wings  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis  flapping  far  up  in  the  ether.  1871 
R.  Ellis  Catullus  lxiv.  206  The  Ocean  shook,  and  stormy 
the  stars  ’gan  tremble  in  ether. 

b.  As  the  element  breathed  by  the  gods ;  1  di¬ 
viner  air  \ 

1733  Pope  Ess.  Man  iii.  115  Whate’er  of  life  all-quickening 
£etner  keeps,  .one  nature  feeds  the  vital  flame.  1840  Clough 
Amours  de  Voy.  1.  4  Aland  wherein  gods  of  the  old  time 
wandered,  Where  every  breath  even  now  changes  to  ether 
divine. 

2.  In  ancient  cosmological  speculation  conceived 
as  an  element  filling  all  space  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  moon,  and  as  the  constituent  substance  of 
the  stars  and  planets  and  of  their  spheres.  The 
earliest  Eng.  use  ;  now  only  Hist. 

It  was  variously  regarded  as  a  purer  form  of  fire  or  of  air, 
or  as  differing  in  kind  from  all  the  ‘four  elements \  By 
some  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  constituent  substance,  or 
one  of  the  constituents,  of  the  soul. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  Dc  P.  R.  viii.  v.  (Addit.  MS.  27944 
fol.  io7)Isidor  seij?  ke  ouere  parties  of  fuyre  &  of  ayer  hatte 
Ether.  1678  Cudworth  Int ell.  Syst.  16  From  the  aether 
was  made  the  heavens.  Ibid.  493  The  Pagans  answer  thus 
..we  call  God  in  the  ./Ether  Jupiter.  1695  Bp.  Patrick 
Comm.  Gen.  i.  7  The  thinner  parts  . .  made  the  aether,  or 
higher  firmament,  wherein  the  sun  and  the  planets  are  seated. 

3.  Air  ;  respirable  fluid. 

1713  Guardian  No.  44  They  sucked-in  so  condensed  and 
poisonous  an  Aether.  1809  Pinkney  Trav.  France  277  His 
senses  are  hailed,  .by  the  freshness  of  a  pure  aether. 

II.  Senses  of  modern  development. 

1 4.  As  a  general  name  for  extremely  subtle 
fluids,  the  existence  of  which  was  imagined  or 
inferred ;  =  Aura  2,  3.  Obs. 

1691  Ed.  Taylor  Behmen's  Theos.  Philos,  xvi.  22  The 
Elements  tliemselves  pass  into  their  Ethers.  X757  Darwin 
Vapour  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  252  There  was  no  real  opposition 
in  the  electric  aether  of  glass,  and  that  from  wax. 
fig.  1791  Boswell  Johnson  1  July  an.  1763,  My  mind 
was.  .strongly  impregnated  with  the  Johnsonian  anther. 

5.  mod.  Physics.  A  substance  of  great  elasticity  and 
subtilty,  believed  to  permeate  the  whole  of  planet¬ 
ary  and  stellar  space,  not  only  filling  the  inter¬ 
planetary  spaces,  but  also  the  interstices  between 
the  particles  of  air  and  other  matter  on  the  earth  ; 
the  medium  through  which  the  waves  of  light  are 
propagated.  Sometimes  called  the  luminiferous 
ether .  Also  alt  rib.,  as  in  ether- strain,  - vibration , 
- wave . 

1644  Digby  Nat.  Bodies  xxxii.  (1658)  342  The  Ether,  .like 
an  immense  Ocean,  tossed  with  all  varieties  of  motion. 
1692  Bentley  Boyle  Lcct.  226  These  phenomena  are  pro¬ 
duced  either  by  the  intervention  of  air  or  aether  or  other 
such  medium,  that  communicates  the  impulse  from  one 
body  to  another.  1704  Neyvton  Opticks  (J.),  Ether,  like 
our  air,  may  contain  particles  which  endeavour  to  recede 
from  one  another.  1778  Diet.  Arts  Sp  Sc.y  yEtherr  an 
imaginary  fluid,  supposed  by  several  authors,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  to  be  the  cause  of  gravity,  heat,  light,  muscular 
motion,  and,  in  a  word,  of  every  phenomenon  in  nature. . 
Perrault  represents  it  as  7200  times  more  rare  than  air ;  and 
Hook  makes  it  more  dense  than  gold  itself.  1831  Brewster 
Newton  (1855)  I.  vi.  134  Descartes  was  the  first  philosopher 
who  maintained  the  existence  of  an  ether,  a  medium  more 
subtle  than  air,  filling  the  interstices  of  air.  1872  Huxley 
Phys.  ix.  219  The  vibrations  of  ether,  .constitute  the  physical 
basis  of  light.  1878  B.  Taylor  Deukalion  iii.  iii.  109  Our 
dark  orb  Drinks  light  from  ether  till  it  grows  a  star. 

attrib.  1879  G.  Allen  Col.  Sense  i.  2  We  must  find  out 
how  the  various  modes  of  aether-waves,  .came  originally  to 
be  distinguished  from  one  another.  1884  tr.  Lotzd s  Metaph. 
111.  iii.  475  We  cannot  conceive  any  reason  why  a  soul  that 
feels  ether-waves  as  colours  must,  in  consistency,  perceive 
air-waves  as  sounds. 

b.  fig. 

1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  (1858)  33  We  are — we  know  not 
what ; — light-sparkles  floating  in  the  aether  of  Deity  !  1835 
I.  Taylor  Spir.  Despot,  viii.  352  Measures  which  would 
have  reduced  the  papal  authority  out  of  Italy  to  a  thin 
ether  visible  to  none  hut  the  clergy,  a  1849  Poe  Poemsy 
Ulalume ,  She  rolls  through  an  ether  of  sighs. 

6.  Chem.  a.  The  colourless,  light,  volatile  liquid, 
(C4  H10O)  resulting  from  the  action  of  sulphuric 
and  other  acids  upon  alcohol,  whence  it  was  also 
known  as  Sulphuric,  Phosphoric,  etc.  ether.  In 
popular  and  commercial  use  the  incorrect  name 
‘  sulphuric  ether  ’  is  still  common,  and  the  term 
‘  ether  ’  without  prefixed  word  is  ordinarily  under¬ 
stood  to  refer  to  this  substance,  which  in  technical 
nomenclature  is  now  distinguished  as  Common, 
Ethylic,  or  Vinic  ether ,  or  Ethyl  oxide.  It  is  an 
anesthetic,  and  capable  of  producing  extreme  cold 
by  its  evaporation.  Also  attrib. 

1757  Lewis  in  Phil.  Trans.  L.  161  The  subtile  fluid,  pre¬ 
pared  from  vinous  spirits  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  called  by 
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the  chemists  aether.  1794  Pearson  ibid.  LXXXIV.  389 
Fifty  grains  of  white  lac  readily  dissolved  in  500  grains 
measure  of  sulphuric  aether,  i860  Piesse  Lab.  Chem. 
Wonders  82  A  solution  of  gold  in  aether  applied  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  fme  polished  steel  instruments  gilds  them.  187s  U re 
Diet.  Arts  II.  309  s.v,,  A  duty  of  1  /.  5s.  per  gallon  was 
fixed  on  sulphuric  ether  on  the  25th  September  1862.  1877 

Roberts  Handbk.  Med.  (ed.  3)  I.  63  Ether  dissolves  the  fat 
and  brings  the  striae  again  into  view. 

attrib.  1872  H.  Spencer  Princ.  Psychol.  I.  v.  x.  61 1 
^Ether-narcosis  produces  the  loss  of  1.  The  local  sensibility 
of  extreme  parts  . .  2.  The  intellectual  powers.  1873  J.  P. 
Cooke  New  Chem.  18  And  the  globe  will  hold  just  as  much 
ether-vapor  as  if  neither  of  the  other  two  were  present.  1879 
H.  Spencer  Data  of  Ethics  x.  §  64.  177  By  ether-spray  it 
[an  external  part  of  the  body]  is  made  very  cold. 

b.  Hence  by  extension,  the  generic  name  of 
a  large  class  of  compounds,  formed  by  the  action 
of  acids  upon  alcohols,  divided  into  (1)  Simple 
ethers ,  of  which  the  above  Common  Ether  is  the 
type,  and  which  comprise  the  oxides,  sulphides, 
chlorides,  etc.  of  alcohol  radicals.  (2)  Compound 
ethers,  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  of 
an  alcohol  is  replaced  by  an  acid-radical. 

1838  T.  Thomson  Chon.  Ore.  Bodies  324  Sulphuric  ether. . 
possesses  the  characters  of  a  base,  being  capable  of  neutral¬ 
izing  various  (probably  all)  acids  . .  These  new  compounds 
are  at  present  very  inaccurately  termed  ethers.  1850  Dau- 
bf.ny  Atom.  Th.  viii. (ed.  2)  257  An  ether,  .bearing  the  same 
relation  to  fusel  oil,  which  sulphuric  ether  does  to  alcohol. 
1877  Watts  Femmes'  Chem.  II.  no  In  the  polyatomic 
alcohols,  two  hydroxyl  groups  may  also  be  replaced  by  one 
atom  of  oxygen,  giving  rise  to  another  class  of  oxygen 
ethers.  The  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl 
in  an  alcohol  by  acid  radicles  produces  ethereal  salts  or  com¬ 
pound  ethers. 

Ether,  var.  of  Edder. 

1649  R.  Hodges  Plain.  Direct.  28  You  must  either  take 
out  of  the  hedg  the  ether  or  the  stake. 

Ether,  obs.  form  of  Either. 

+  Etherated,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [f.  Ether  +  -  ate 3 
+  -ED1.]  Combined  with  ether;  =  Etherized. 
1802  Med.  prut.  VIII.  190  The  author.. had  concluded., 
that  the  fulminating  mercury  was  composed  in  100  parts, 
21,28  of  oxalic  acid,  64,72  of  mercury,  and  14  of  etherated 
nitrous  gas,  and  of  a  surplus  of  oxygen. 

Ethercap,  obs.  form  of  Etteucap. 

Ethereal,  etherial  (ferial),  a.  and  sl>. 
Also  6-9  sethereal(I.  [f.  L.  adheri-us  or  sethere-us 
(ad.  Gr.  aldepi-os )  +  -al. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  spelling  began  in  Latin,  the  orig. 
zetherius  from  the  Gr.  being  often  written  -eus  after  the 
ordinary  Latin  adj.  ending,  as  in  ciner-eus ,  lign-eus,  etc, ; 
this  spelling  is  however  generally  rejected  by  mod.  scholars. 
The  spelling  - cal  is  now  perhaps  the  more  common  in  Eng. 
Cf.  aerealy  aerial, ] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling  the  idea  of, 
the  ether  or  lightest  and  most  subtle  of  elements  ; 
light,  airy,  attenuated. 

1598  Barckley  Felic .  Man  (1631)  3 66  In  the  world  where¬ 
with  we  are  environed  [there  is  a  continual  ascending] 
from  the  elements  and  compound  things,  by  the  /Ethereall 
substance  to  Heaven.  1638  Wilkins  New  World  1,  The 
Elementary  and  ./Ethereal,  .doth  not  belong  to  the  present 
Question,  but  of  the  Sea  and  Land,  etc.  1857  Wood  Com. 
Obj.  Sea-s/iore  27  In  the  kingdom  of  Ocean,  water  is  the 
atmosphere,  and,  like  its  more  ethereal  relative,  is  ever 
rolling. 

2.  Heavenly,  celestial.  Chiefly  poet. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.x in.  646  Go,  heavenly  Guest,  Ethereal 
Messenger.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  in.  56  Heroes, 
whose  Etherial  Root  Is  Jove  himself.  1702  Rowf.  Amb. 
Step- Moth.  1.  i,  Nor  could  the  Breath  of  Art  kindle  again 
Th'  Etherial  Fire.  1743  J.  Davidson  /Eneidxu.  192  Steeds 
of  Etherial  Breed,  c  1820  S.  Rogers  Italy ,  Meillerie  75 
Bright  and  unsullied  lives  the  ethereal  flame.  1840  Barham 
Ingol.  Leg.,  Nurse's  Story ,  Ethereal  Spirits,  gentle  and 
good,  Aye  weep  and  lament  o’er  a  deed  of  blood. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  material  heaven,  or 
highest  region  of  the  atmosphere. 

K£i3  Douglas  /Eneis  xii.  Prol.  41  Phebus  . .  Defundand 
Hrom  hys  sege  etheriall  Glaid  influent  aspectis  celicall.  1530 
SIastell  Bh.  Purgat.  111.  ix,  Pure  regyon  ethereall  where 
the  sonne  &  the  other  sterres  renne.  1610  Healey  Vive's 
Comm.  St.  Aug.  Citie  0/ God  (1620)  354  Porphyry  reckneth 
gods  that  are  either  heauenly,  etherall,  ayery,  watry, 
earthly,  or  infernall.  1638  Wilkins  New  World  xiv.  (1707) 

1 15  The  extreme  Coldness  of  the  ^Ethereal  Air.  1744 
Akenside  Pleas.  Imag.  1.  42  There  to  breathe  at  large 
/Etherial  air.  1821  Shelley/V0Wi*/4.  Unb.  1.  275  Mischiefs 
sent  To  blast  mankind  from  yon  ethereal  tower. 

b.  Pertaining  to  the  terrestrial  atmosphere,  in 
opposition  to  the  lower  regions.  So  occasionally 
L.  zetherius. 

1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  706  Near  the  Confines  of 
Etherial  Light.  .Th’  unwary  Lover  cast  his  Eyes  behind. 

4.  Spirit-like,  impalpable  ;  of  unearthly  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  substance,  character,  or  appear¬ 
ance. 

1647  H.  More  Immort.  Soul  1.  n.  xxiv,  Ethereall  cor¬ 
poreity,  Devoid  of  heterogeneall  organity.  1722  Wollaston 
Relig.  Nat.  ix.  199  The  soul  may  be  also  perceptive  of  finer 
impressions  and  ethereal  contacts.  1802  Syd.  Smith  Wks. 
(1859)  L  8  It  is  not  possible  to  endure  the  dragglingand  the 
daubing  of  Dr.  Rennel,  after  the  ethereal  touches  of  Mr. 
Burke.  1810  Southey  Kehama  11.  i,  Only  Kehama’s 
powerful  eye  beheld  The  thin  etherial  spirit.  1847  Disraeli 
Tanered  11.  xv,  Her  ethereal  nature  seemed  to  shrink  from 
coarse  reality.  1872  Black  Adv.  Phaeton  xxi.  299  The 
far  and  ethereal  masses  of  the  Langdale  Pikes.  1873  Max 
M  uller  Sc.  Relig.  365  As  men,  we  only  know  of  embodied 
spirits,  however  ethereal  their  bodies  may  be  conceived  to 


be.  1879  W.  J.  Loftie  Ride  in  Egypt  150  A  faith  which  is 
so  wholly  ethereal  as  to  be  independent  of  facts. 

5.  Physics.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
nature  of  1  ether \  See  Ether  5.  In  early  use 
nearly  =  1. 

1692  Bentley  Boyle  Lect.  20 6  An  ^ethereal  subtile  matter 
.  .may  penetrate  and  pervade  the  minutest  and  inmost  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  closest  bodies.  1810  Vince  Aslron.  xxiii.  252 
Beyond  the  atmosphere  of  the  comet,  the  setherial  air  . .  is 
extremely  rare.  1816  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  <$■  Art  II. 
328  All  the  substances  in  nature,  .may  be  considered  either 
as  solid,  fluid,  aeriform,  or  ethereal.  1863  E.  V.  Neale 
Anal.  Th.  $  Nat.  159  That  which  propagates  movement, 
the  ethereal  atoms.  1873  H.  Spencer  Study  Sociol.  xvi. 
(1877)  402  Millions  of  such  etherial  waves  must  successively 
make  infinitesimal  additions  to  its  motion.  1878  Tait  & 
Stewart  Unseen  Univ.  iii.  §  114.  126  Something  analogous 
to  ethereal  friction. 

6.  Chem .  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  liquid  called 
‘  ether y  (see  Ether  6) ;  resembling  ether  or  its 
qualities. 

1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem.  II.  321  Ethereal  tinctures  are 
prepared  in  pharmacy.  1807  T.  Thomson  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II. 
414  A  combination  of  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  one  of 
alcohol,  .emits  a  smell  perceptibly  ethereal.  1818  Faraday 
Exp.  Res.  viii.  24  Substituting  a  stream  of  sethereal  vapour 
for  the  wick.  1838  T.  T  homson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  306  To 
distinguish  acetal  from  acetic  ether  and  other  etherial 
liquids.  1844-57  G.  Bird  Ur  in.  Deposits  (ed.  5)  414  The 
ethereal  solution  of  fat.  1870  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  Auzesthesia 
Wks.  1871  II.  23  As  early  as  1805,  Dr.  Warren  of  Boston 
employed  ethereal  inhalation. 

7.  Ethereal  oil.  a.  =  Essential  or  Volatile  oil 
(see  quot.). 

1694  Slare  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  210  Some  [Essential 
Oyls]  are  lighter  than  the  best  rectified  Spirit  of  Wine  . . 
which  has  made  our  Chymists  call  them  /Etherial  Oyls. 
1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.  /Etherial  oil ,  The  pure  liquor 
rising  next  after  the  spirit,  in  the  distillation  of  turpentine,  is 
called  the  aetherial  oil  of  turpentine.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  I. 
503  The  water,  .was previously  impregnated  with  as  great 
a  portion  of  ethereal  oil  as  it  was  capable  of  holding  in 
solution.  1811  Hooper  Med.  Diet .,  Etherial  oil,  Any 
highly  rectified  essential  oil  may  be  so  named.  1884  Bower 
&  Scott  De  Bary's  Phaner.  Ferns  69  Drops  of  resin  and 
ethereal  oil  in  increasing  quantity.  1887  Pall  Mall  G. 
4  July  7/1  Absinthe  . .  contains  several  ethereal  oils, 
b.  In  mod.  Pharmacy  (see  quot.). 
i860  Mayne  Exp.  Lex.  803/2  Oleum  s. Ethcreiun ,  Ethe¬ 
rial  oil :  a  name  for  a  sulphate  of  ether  used  only  for  the 
preparation  of  the  compound  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether. 

B.  absol.  and  sb. 

a.  absol.  The  ethereal  principle,  the  spirit  or 
essence,  b.  sb.  An  ethereal  being,  a  spirit,  an 
immortal. 

1661  Evelyn  Fnmifugium  Misc.  Writ.  1.  (1805)  215  The 
/Etherial,  which  is  a  certain  Aer  of  Plato's  denomination. 
1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  IV.  356  There  is  no  sex  in 
etherials.  1854  Syd.  Dobell  Balder  xxiv.  154  A  spirit  Un¬ 
seen,  nor  having  organs  to  discourse  The  rare  ethereal  of 
its  too  divine  And  necessary  beauty. 

Hence  Etherealism,  the  state  or  quality  of 
being  ethereal. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Ethereality,  etheriality  (zjn^ri^liti). 
[f.  Ethereal  (or  -ial)  +  -itt,  after  analogy  of 
equal-ity,  real-ity,  etc.]  a.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  ethereal  or  incorporeal,  or  of  being  be¬ 
yond  material  grasp  or  analysis,  b.  concr.  Some¬ 
thing  that  is  ethereal. 

1827  Lytton  Pelham  lxxiii,  Dismount  me,  and  I  become 
a  mere  clod  of  the  earth . .  fire,  energy,  ethereality  have  de¬ 
parted.  1850  L.  Hunt  A utobiog.  II.  xvi.  223  A  good  na- 
tured  wizard,  .able  to  conjure  his  etherealities  about  him  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  1859  G.  Wilson  Gate'ivays  Krurwl, 
(ed.  3)  48  A  certain  etheriality  thus  belongs  pre-eminently 
to  music.  1871  Tylor  Prim.  Cult.  I.  412  Among  rude 
races,  the  original  conception  of  the  human  soul  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  ethereality,  or  vaporous  materiality. 

C.  nonce-use.  As  a  mock  form  of  address. 

1806-7  J-  Bf.resford  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  vii.  In- 

trod.,  If  your  Etheriality  can  condescend  to  take  any  interest 
in  such  earthly  stuff. 

Etherealization,  etherialization 

(/Ju^riabiz^’jon).  [f.  next  +  -ation.]  The  action 
or  process  of  etherealizing  or  making  ethereal  in 
various  senses.  Also  concr. 

1867  J.  H.  Stirling  tr.  Schwegler s  Hist.  Philos,  (ed.  8) 
115  He  [Aristotle]  conceives  the  moral  element,  .as  ethereal¬ 
ization,  spiritualization  of  the  physical.  1873  Pater  Re¬ 
naissance  iv.  53  The  wasting  and  etherealisation  of  Death. 
1886  Miss  Br  addon  One  Thing  Needful  xxii,  She  has  de¬ 
dicated  herself  to.,  the  etherialisation  of  humanity. 

Etherealize,  etherialize  (/Jm-riabiz),  v. 
Also  aether-,  [f.  Ethereal  (or  -ial)  +  -ize.] 
trans.  To  make  or  render  ethereal :  a.  To  refine, 
exalt,  or  spiritualize,  by  removing  all  that  is 
material  or  corporeal ;  also  absol.  b.  To  bring 
out  the  spirit  or  spiritual  conception  of.  C.  To 
give  an  ethereal  appearance  to. 

1829  Wilson  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXV.  389  Every  breath  of 
air  we  draw  is  terrestrialized  or  etherealized  by  imagination. 
1833  Lytton  Englarul  iv.  ii.  (1840)  435  Wordsworth’s  poetry 
is  of  all  existing  in  the  world  the  most  calculated  to  refine, 
to  etherealise,  to  exalt.  1850  Hawthorne  Scarlet  L.  xxiii. 
(1879)  283  So  etherealized  by  spirit  as  he  was.  1852  — 
Blithedale  Rom.  viii.  (1885)  78  The  clods  of  the  earth . .  were 
never  etherealized  into  thought.  1856  Chamb.  Jrnl.  VI. 
263  All  silvered  over  and  etherealised  by  moonlight.  1876 
Gladstone  Synchr.  Homer.  192  Difficult,  .to  accept  as  his¬ 
tory,  or  to  etherialize  and  translate  as  myth.  1879  Geo. 


Eliot  Coll.  Break/.  P.  796  Art’s  creations  . .  etherialized  To 
least  admixture  of  the  grosser  fact.  1882  A.  Austin  Canons 
Poet.  Crit.  11.  41  If  ever  Thought  was  etherialized  . .  it  is  in 
|  the  foregoing  passage. 

Etherealized,  etherialized  (zj-uo’riataizd), 
j  ppl.  a.  Also  eether-.  [f.  prec.  +  -edE]  Made  or 
rendered  ethereal;  exalted,  refined,  spiritualized. 

a  1850  Jane  Porter  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xcii.  4 
Half-mortal,  half-etherealized.  1851  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint. 
II.  hi.  1.  xiii.  §  15  Age  of  expanded  and  setherialized  moral 
expression.  1863  Mrs.  C.  Clarke  Shahs.  Char.  iv.  104  Ariel 
was  the  etherealised  impersonation  of  swift  obedience.  187a 
Liddon  Elem.  Relig.  ii.  42  The  religion  of  the  future  an 
etherialized  abstraction.  1874  M.  Arnold  in  Contemp.  Rev. 
Oct.  81 1  Angels,  etherializea  men. 

Ethereally,  etherially  (zju^riali),  adv. 
Also  7  etherealie.  [f.  Ethereal  (or  -ial)  +  -ly  -.] 
In  an  ethereal  manner ;  celestially,  spiritually  ; 
with  extreme  delicateness  or  purity. 

1616  J.  Lane  Sqr.'s  T.  x.  256  Still  iustelie  live  theie  whoe 
deigtie  iustice  raise  etherealie  enshrind  in  mortal  claies. 
1816  Shelley  Alastor  585  Leaves.  .Red,  yellow,  or  etheri¬ 
ally  pale.  1865  Dickens  Mat.  Fr.  1.  xii,  It  was  not  Gentle 
spring  ethereally  mild.  1875  Hamerton  Intell.  Life  xi.  v. 
425  Absolutely  and  ethereally  pure. 

£!therealness  (fpl^rialnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  ethereal. 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio).  Etherealness.  1832  Markyat  N. 
Forster  xl,  All  his  etherealness  departs. 

Etherean,  etherian  (fj>lvrian),  a.  rare. 
In  6,  9  eetherean,  -ian.  [f.  L.  set  here -us  or  zetheri- 
us  +  -an]  =  Ethereal,  a.  Heavenly,  refined,  b. 
Of  a  colour :  Delicate. 

1651  LENNARDtr.  Char?‘07i's  Wisd.  11.  Pref.  (1670)  208  But 
my  hope  is,  that  the  simple  and  debonaire,  the  /Etherian 
and  sublime  spirits  will  judge  indifferently.  1881  Card. 
Citron.  XVI.  780  The  sepals  and  petals  are  milk-white, 
with  an  a;therean  hue  of  orange. 

Etherene  (rj^enn).  Chem.  Also9-ine.  [f.  Eth¬ 
er  +  -ene.]  ‘  A  synonym  of  Ethylene  1  (Watts). 

1850  Daubeny  Atom.  Th.  v.  (ed.  2)  147  Protoxide  and  per¬ 
oxide  of  iron  will  bear  the  same  relation  one  to  the  other, 
as  methylene  and  etherine  do  amongst  organic  compounds. 
c  1865  Letheby  in  Wylde's  Circ.  Sc.  I.  116/1  Etherene 
(Cs  H/>,  or  the  volatile  gas  of  Faraday  . .  [is]  met  with  in 
most  of  the  illuminating  gases  of  commerce. 

Ethereous,  etherious  >’>b  nbs),  a.  [f.  L. 
telhere-us  +  -ous.]  Composed  of,  or  of  the  nature 
of  ether,  or  of  the  upper  element  of  the  universe. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  473  The  bright  surface  Of  this 
Ethereous  mould  whereon  we  stand.  1677  Gale  Crt.  Gen¬ 
tiles  II.  iv.  465  The  Ethereous  Heaven,  where  the  Sun  and 
Stars  are.  1775  Ash,  Etherious ,  formed  of  ether,  celestial. 
1814  J.  Gilchrist  Reason  85  Perhaps  it  is  ethereous  meat 
or  drink  of  gods.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Etheric  (f’}>erik),  a.  [f.  Ether  +  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  ether  (see  Ether  5). 

1878  G.  M.  Beard  in  Pop.  Sc.  Monthly  XIII.  331  The 
*  etheric  force  ’  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Edison  was  primarily  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  physics.  1889  Forum  (N.  Y.)  Feb.  662  The  mode  of 
vibration  of  the  etheric  particles. 

t  Ethe  rical,  a.  Obs.  In  7  eetherical.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ical.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  ether  (in  quot.  with  reference  to  Ether  i), 
1655-60  Stanley  Hist .  Philos.  (1701)  329/1  Possidonius 
defineth  a  Star,  a  Divine  Body,  consisting  ofaetherical  fire. 

t  Etherrcity.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Ether  +  -ic 
+  -ITY.]  A  proposed  name  for  electricity,  imply¬ 
ing  the  view  that  its  phenomena  were  caused  by 
an  1  ether  ’  (see  Ether  4). 

1748  Loud.  Mag.  256  Electricity  . .  ought  much  more  pro¬ 
perly  to  be  called  ethericity. 

Etherification  (DJ>erifik<?i-Jbn).  [f.  Etherify: 
see  -fication.]  The  action  or  process  of  convert¬ 
ing  alcohol  into  ether.  Also  attrib. 

1805  C.  Hatchett  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCV.  220  [Phenomena] 
attendant  on  etherification.  1833  Penny  Cycl.  I.  157/1 
s.  v.  /Ether ,  During  the  etherification  of  the  alcohol  the 
sulphuric  acid  plays  an  active  part.  1869  Roscoe  Elem. 
Chem.  324  This  process  is  called  the  continuous  etherifica¬ 
tion  process.  1881  Watts  in  Nature  XXV.  50  The  ex¬ 
periments  of  Williamson  on  Etherification. 

Etheriform  (rjerifipim),  a.  [f.  Ether  + 
-(i)form.]  Having  the  form  of  ether :  see  Ether  5. 

1885  Science  V.  432  The  author  believes  that  the  original 
etheriform  mass  of  our  solar  system  condensed  to  cosmical 
clouds. 

Etherify  (f*J>erif9i),  v.  [f.  Ether  -f  »(i)fy.] 
trans.  To  make  or  convert  into  an  ether. 

1857  W.  A.  Miller  Elem.  Chem.  in.  §  990. 161  Various  salts 
are  . .  capable  of  etherifying  alcohol,  if  heated  strongly 
with  it  underpressure.  1875  Ure  Diet.  Arts  II.  309  s.v. 
Ether,  The  stronger  mineral  acids  etherify  the  alcohols. 

Etherin  (*’J>erin).  Chem.  [f.  Ether  +  -in.] 
(See  quot.) 

1882  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II.  507  s.v.  When  heavy  oil  of 
wine,  .is  warmed  with  water,  a  Tight  oily  liquid  rises  to  the 
surface,  which  is  a  mixture  of  two  substances,  both  poly¬ 
meric  with  ethylene,  viz.  etherin  and  etherol. 

Etherlng,  Sc.  etherins,  var.  forms  of  Edder- 
ing  :  see  Edder. 

1691  Ray  A1.  4-  E.  Country  Words ,  Frith,  Eththerings  or 
windings  of  Hedges. 

Etherism  (» '[zeriz’m).  Med.  [f.  Ether  +  -ism  ; 
cf.  alcoholism .]  ‘The  successive  phenomena  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  animal  body  by  the  administration 
of  the  vapour  of  ether.’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 
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Etherization  (J^eraiz^-Jan).  Also  9  oether-. 
[f.  next  +  -ATION.]  a.  The  administration  of  ether 
as  an  anaesthetic  or  narcotic ;  also  fig.  b.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  becoming,  or  condition  of  being,  etherized. 

1851  H.  Mayo  Pop.  Supcrstit.  (ed.  2)  138  A  sketch,  .of  the 
phenomena  of  etherisation.  1873  Lowei.i.  Among  my  Bks. 
Ser.  it.  1 17  The  etherization  of  excitement  and  the  magnet¬ 
ism  of  crowds.  1875  H.  C.  Wood  Theraf.  (1879)  274 
Chloral  administered  shortly  before  etherization.  1884  W. 
S.  Lilly  Anc.  Relig.  <$•  Mod.  Thought  318  The  phenomena 
of  etherisation  are  certainly  very  curious. 

Etherize  (rjiersiz),  v.  [f.  Ether  +  -ize.  Cf. 
Fr.  i the  riser.] 

1.  traits.  To  convert  (alcohol,  etc.)  into  ether. 

1828  in  Webster.  1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

2.  To  mix  or  compound  with  ether. 

1800-1876  (see  Etherized]. 

3.  To  put  (a  patient)  under  the  influence  of 
ether.  Also  transf. 

1864  Lowell  Fireside  Trav.  145  Gradually  the  mind  was 
etherized  to  a  like  dreamy  placidity.  1879  J.  Timbs  Chlo¬ 
roform  in  Cassell's  Techn.Educ.  IV.  107/1  A  patient.. was 
etherised,  and  had  a  limb  amputated,  .without  the  infliction 
of  any  pain.  1881  Philada.  Telegraph  XXXVI.  No.  33.  2 
After  the  morning  bulletin  was  issued  he  was  etherized. 

+  4.  =  Electrify. 

1748  Loud.  Mag.  255  Besides  being  constantly  clecteriz’d 
or  rather  etheriz'd  by  the  earth. 

Hence  Etherized  ppl.  a.,  in  senses  2  and  3  of 
the  vb.  \  Etherized  nitrons  gas.  E  therizer,  an 
apparatus  for  administering  ether.  Etherizing 
ppl.  a.,  in  sense  3  of  the  vb.  ;  in  quot  .fig. 

1800  Phil.  Trans.  XC.  219  The  gas  ..  into  which  the 
nitrous  etherized  gas  can  be  resolved,  by  treatment  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  1807  T.  Thomson  Chew,  (ed,  3)  II. 
421  When  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  nitric  acid  are  mixed, 
a  violent  effervescence  takes  place  . .  owing  to  the  emission 
of  a  gas . .  a  compound  of  nitrous  gas  and  ether.  1 1  has  been 
termed  for  that  reason  etherised  nitrous  gas.  1848  Sir  J.  Y. 
Simpson  in  Monthly  Jml.  Med. Sc.  IX.  211  When  the  patient 
was  in  an  etherized  state.  1876  tr.  Schutzenberg ers  Fer¬ 
ment.  28  The  etherized  alcoholic  liquid  is  distilled  in  a  retort. 

Etherol  (r]>erpl).  Chem.  [f.  Ether  +  -ol.] 
(See  quot.  for  Etherin  and  cf.  glycerin,  glycerol.) 

1876  Harley  Mat.  Med.  334  When  boiled  with  water  it  is 
resolved  into  sulphaethylic  acid  and  zetherol. 

Etherous  (r]>er3s),  a.  [f.  Ether  +  -ous.] 
Savouring  of  ether,  ether-like. 

1863  B.  Taylor  II.  Thurston  II.  283  Impregnated  with  a 
pungent  etherous  smell. 

Ethic  (e-)uk),  a.  and  sb.  Forms  :  4-5  etik(e, 
-yk,  4-7  ethique,  5  etique,  (ethyque,  etick, 
eytike),  6-9  ethick(e,  7  eethique,  7-  ethic,  [ad. 
L.  ethic-us,  Gr.  i)di/cds,  f.  r\Qos  character,  pi.  man¬ 
ners.  Cf.  Fr.  ethique l] 

A.  adj.  (Now  usually  Ethical.) 

1.  Relating  to  morals. 

1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  30  The  Ethicke  and  po¬ 
litick  consideration,  with  the  end  of  well  dooing  and  not  of 
well  knowing  onely.  1644  Bulwer  Chiron.  25  The  ./Ethique 
precepts  and  the  lawes  of  civil  conversation.  1698  F.  B. 
Modest  Censure  12  What !  nothing  but  Ethick  and  Oeco- 
nomick  Strictures,  and  such  like  Documents?  1735  Savage 
Pi'ogrcss  of  a  Divine  363  N’er  let  your  doctrine  ethic  truth 
impart.  1871  Tyndall  Fragin.  Sc.  (ed.  6)  II.  xi.  249  Who 
.  .find  the  ethic  life  of  their  religion  unimpaired. 

2.  Of  an  author  or  literary  work :  Treating  of 
moral  questions,  and  of  ethics  as  a  science. 

1589  Puttenham  E?ig.  Pocsic  i.  iv.  (Arb.)  25  Therefore 
were  they  [Poets]  the  first  Philosophers  Ethick.  1732  Pope 
(title)  An  Essay  on  Man,  Being  the  First  Book  of  Ethic 
Epistles.  1791  Boswell  Johnson  an.  1749,  But  ‘The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes’  is.. as  high  an  effort  of  ethick 
poetry  as  any  language  can  show.  1796  Morse  Amer. 
Geog.  II.  185  Dr.  Hutcheson  is  the  principal  Ethic  writer  of 
this  country  [Ireland].  1814  Cary  Dante  33  Thy  ethic 
page  describes  Three  dispositions  adverse  to  Heav’n’s  will. 
1815  Edin.  Re v.  XXV.  355  In  some  of  his  odes  and  ethic 
exhortations. 

3.  Characterized  by  ‘  ethos.’  (See  Ethos  2). 

1848  Wornum  Led.  on  Paint,  by  R.  A.  355  note ,  The  style 

of  Polygnotus  was  strictly  ethic. 

4.  Gram.  Ethic  dative :  =  *  ethical  dative  ’ :  see 
Ethical  3. 

1867  Farrar  Gr.  Syntax  (1870)  80  To  this  dative  of  refer¬ 
ence  belongs  what  is  called  the  ethic  (i.  e.  emotional)  dative. 

B.  sb. 

I.  sing.  1.  [after  Fr.  ethique,  It.  and  Sp.  ctica, 
ad.  L.  ethice ,  Gr.  r/  tjOiktj  (j(xvr) )•]  The  science 
of  morals  ;  cf.  2.  b.  A  scheme  of  moral  scieqpe. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  363  Ethik  [v.r.  etyk]  [>at 
is  \>e  sciens  of  bewes.  c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  (MS.  A.)  9 
So  clo]>e  he  him  wij>  vertues,  }>at  of  him  mai  arise  good  fame 
&  name  :  &  \>ls  techih  etik.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  (1682) 
vin.  327  As  for  the  Science  Practick,  it  doth  first  imbrace. . 
Ethick,  that  doth  form  the  Manners.  1875  Clifford  Ess., 
Basis  of  Morals  (1879)  II.  106  By  Morals  or  Ethic  I  mean 
the  doctrine  of  a  special  kind  of  pleasure  or  displeasure 
which  is  felt  by  the  human  mind  in  contemplating  certain 
courses  of  conduct,  whereby  they  are  felt  to  be  right  or 
wrong,  and  of  a  special  desire  to  do  the  right  things  and 
avoid  the  wrong  ones.  1886  Atheneeum  17  July  73  In.. 
Mr.  Spencer’s  ‘  Data  of  Ethics  * . .  an  attempt  to  construct 
an  ethic  apart  from  theology  is  regarded  as  practicable. 

attrib.  1778  J.  James  in  Lett.  Radclijfefy  James  53  Not 
a  book,  beyond  a  logic  or  ethic  coinpend,  is  recommended. 

XI.  pi.  Ethics.  2.  (after  Gr.  tcL  rjdt/ca)  The 
science  of  morals ;  the  department  of  study  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  principles  of  human  duty. 


In  this  sense  now  usually  construed  (like  other  words  of 
like  formation)  as  sing. ;  formerly  as//. 

1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  xii.  lxxv.  (1612)  313  Nor  wanted 
thear.  .that  did  relye  On  Physickes  and  on  Ethickes,  and. . 
a  God  deny,  a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  vi.  Wks.  1741.1.  48 
Out  of  them  [St.  Paul’s  writings]  might  well  be  compiled  a 
body  of  ethicks.  1691  Wood  Ath.  Ox  on.  I.  258  He  was 
made  Professor  of  Eloquence  and  Ethicks  in. the  Univer- 
sitie  of  Ingolstade.  a  1700  Dryden  (JJ,  Persius  professes 
the  stoick  philosophy  ;  the  most  generous  amongst  all  the 
sects  who  have  given  rules  of  ethicks.  1789  Bentham  Princ. 
Legist,  xix.  §  11  Ethics  at  large  may  be  defined,  the  art  of 
directing  men’s  actions  to  the  production  of  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  happiness.  1836  Emerson. Nature, 
Idealism  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  164  Ethics  and  religion  differ 
herein ;  that  the  one  is  the  system  of  human  duties  com¬ 
mencing  from  man  ;  the  other,  from  God.  1889  Boyd  Car¬ 
penter  Bampton  Led.  vii,  Religion  without  ethics  seems 
little  else  than  irreligious  religion. 

b.  A  treatise  on  the  science ;  spec,  that  of 
Aristotle. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode  1.  cxxxvi.  (1869)  71  This  is  that 
Aristotle  seith  in  etiques.  1483  Caxton  Cato  A  vij,  The 
phylosopher  sayeth  in  the  viii  book  of  ethyques  that,  etc. 
1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  m.  iv.  112  The  same  is 
touched  by  Aristotle  in  his  Ethicks.  1769  Junius  Lett. 
xxix.  131  If  this  gentleman  will  go  back  to  his  Ethics. 
*837-9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  (1847)  I.  343  Edward  himself 
.  .read  the  ethics  of  Aristotle  in  Greek. 

+  c.  As  discrete  plural :  Ethical  maxims  or  ob¬ 
servations.  Obs.  rare. 

1678  R.  L’Estrange  Seneca's  Mor.  To  Rdr.,  T  have  re¬ 
duced  all  his  scatter’d  Ethiques  to  their  proper  Heads. 

3.  In  narrower  sense,  with  some  qualifying  word 
or  phrase  :  a.  The  moral  principles  or  system  of 
a  particular  leader  or  school  of  thought. 

1651  Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  288  God’s  laws,  standing  at  the 
top  of  our  Ethicks.  1692  Bentley  Folly  of  Atheism  31 
If  the  Atheists  would  but  live  up  to  the  Ethics  of  Epicurus 
himself.  1791  Burke  Let.  to  Memb.  Nat.  Assembly.  Wks. 
VI.  34  This  philosophical  instructor  [Rousseau]  in  the 
ethicks  of  vanity.  1855  H.  Reed  Led.  Eng.  Lit.  vii.  232 
[The  Spectator’s]  morality . .  is  not  a  very  high  order  of 
Christian  ethics.  1869  Lecky  Europ.  Mor.  II.  i.  1  The 
Ethics  of  Paganism  were  part  of  a  philosophy.  1869  J. 
Martineau  Ess.  II.  94  It  lifts  you  ..  from  the  zoological 
ethics  of  Combe. 

b.  The  moral  principles  by  which  a  person  is 
guided. 

1837  M.  Donovan  Dorn.  Econ.  II.  47  It  is  not.  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  man  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  ethics  of  his 
fellow-creature,  in  the  last  extremities  of  starvation. 

c.  The  rules  of  conduct  recognized  in  certain 
associations  or  departments  of  human  life. 

1789  Bentham  Princ.  Legist,  xviii.  §  46  Now  to  instruct 
each  individual  in  what  manner  to  govern  his  own  conduct 
in  the  details  of  life,  is  the  particular  business  of  private 
ethics.  1864  Burton  Scot  Abr.  n.  279  Sea  rights,  and  sea 
ethics  were  by  no  means  so  distinctly  defined  as  they  are 
now.  1870  R.  W.  Dale  IVeek-day  Serm.  vii.  137  The  ethics 
of  dining.  1876  Mozley  Univ.  Serm.  ix.  185  The  peculiar 
scope  of  our  Church  ethics  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been 
the  culture  of  works  of  compassion.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Ethics,  medical ,  the  laws  of  the  duties  of  medical  men  to 
the  public,  to  each  other,  and  to  themselves  in  regard  to 
the  exercise  of  their  profession. 

4.  In  wider  sense  :  The  whole  field  of  moral 
science,  including  besides  Ethics  properly  so  called, 
the  science  of  law  whether  civil,  political,  or 
international. 

1690  Temple  Ess.  Heroic  Virtue  Wks.  1731  I.  200  The 
Sum  of  his  [Confutius’]  Writings  seems  to  be  a  Body  or 
Digestion  of  Ethicks,  that  is,  of  all  Moral  Virtues,  either 
Personal,  Oeconomical,  Civil  or  Political.  1793  Black- 
stone  Comm.  (ed.  12)  27  Jurisprudence  ..  is  the  principal 
and  most  perfect  branch  of  ethics. 

Ethical  (e'}>ikal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +-AL.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  morality  or  the  science  of 
ethics. 

1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1653)639  It  remaineth  to  discourse 
of  the  Politick,  Ethical,  and  Oeconomick  vertues  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  them  [bees].  1652  Evelyn  State  of  France  Misc. 
Writ.  (1805)  47  This  ethicall  and  morall  part  of  travel,  .em- 
bellisheth  a  gentleman.  1830  Mackintosh  Eth.  Philos. 
Wks.  1846  I.  63  The  ethical  principles  of  Hobbes,  are  com¬ 
pletely  interwoven  with  his  political  system,  i860  Mansel 
Prolegom.  Logica  Pref.  (ed.  2)  8  The  value  of  every  ethical 
system  must  ultimately  be  tested  on  psychological  grounds. 
1876  tr.  Haeckel s  Hist.  Creat.  I.  ii.  36  Moral,  or  ethical 
materialism,  is  something  quite  distinct  from  scientific 
materialism. 

b.  Pertaining  to  ‘  ethos  ’  as  opposed  to  ‘  pathos’ : 
see  Ethos. 

a  1626  Bp.  Andrewf.s  Serm.  (1856)1.  445  Rather  in  pathc- 
tical  than  in  ethical  terms. 

2.  Of  an  author  or  literary  work :  Treating  of 
the  science  of  ethics,  or  of  questions  connected 
with  it. 

1665  Boyle  Occas.  Refl.  (1675)  16  From  Ethical  or  Theo¬ 
logical  Composures,  to  take  out  Lessons  that  may  improve 
the  Mind.  1756  82  J.  Warton  Ess.  Pope  He  [Pope] 
is  the  great  Poet  of  reason,  the  first  of  ethical  authors  in 
verse,  a  1845  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.,  Bro.  Birchington ,  A 
metaphor  taken  out  of  an  ethical  work  by  the  Stagyrite. 
1870  Ruskin  Lcct.  Art  i.  (1875)  7  Ethical  and  imaginative 
literature. 

3.  Gram.  Ethical  dative  :  the  dative  when  used 
to  imply  that  a  person,  other  than  the  subject  or 
object,  has  an  indirect  interest  in  the  fact  stated. 

1849  L.  Schmitz  I. at.  Gram.  212  This  kind  of  dative, 
which  occurs  still  more  frequently  in  Greek,  is  called  the 
Ethical  Dative. 


Ethically  (e-j>ikali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly2.]  In 
an  ethical  manner ;  according  to  the  principles  or 
rules  of  ethics  ;  from  an  ethical  point  of  view. 

1649  Bulwer  Pathomyot.  Pref.  12  Those  also  that  shall 
hereafter  Physically  and  Ethically  handle  the  Doctrine  of 
humane  affections.  1674  Govt.  Tongue  ix.  §  2.  150  Besides 
my  subject  leads  me  not  to  discourse  ethically,  but  Chris- 
tianly  of  the  faults  of  the  tongue.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  21  Dec. 
636  Little  can  be  said  ethically,  and  nothing  prudentially, 
for  foolish  things  written.  1874  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav. 
Ps.  xcii.  1  It  is  good  ethically,  for  it  is  the  Lord's  right. 

Ethicalness  (e'Jukalnes).  [f.as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  ethical. 

1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  1.  v.  890  The  foundation 
whereof. .  has  not  so  much  as  one  of  the  least  seeds  either 
of  Politicalness  or  Ethicalness  at  all  in  it.  1886  W.  J.  Lilly 
in  Fortn.  Rev.  591  How  can  we  predicate  ethicalness  or 
unethicalness  of  a  thing? 

Ethician  (ejti'jan).  rare.  [f.  L.  elhic-ns :  see 
-IAN.]  A  writer  on  ethics  ;  one  versed  in  ethics. 

1889  Waldstein  in  Harper’s  Mag.  Feb.  406  Between  the 
priest. .and  the  theoretical  ethician.  .lies  the  activity  in  the 
sphere  of  sociology  and  economics  of  writers  like  Ruskin. 

Ethicist  (e'jusist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -1ST.]  =  prec. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Ethicize  (e’Jusoiz),  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ize.] 

1.  intr.  To  discuss  ethics ;  to  speak  or  write  on 
morals,  moralize,  rare. 

1816  G.  Colman  Br.  Grins,  Fire  xix,  They  criticize,  chop 
logic,  ethicize,  philosophize. 

2.  tram.  To  make  ethical ;  to  invest  with  an 
ethical  element. 

1885  J.  Martineau  Types  Ethical  Th.  (1889)  II.  424  By 
naturalizing  Ethics  [the  school  of  Herbert  Spencer]  reverses 
the  idealizing  process  which  rather  ethicizes  nature.  1889 
Boyd  Carpenter  Bampton  Led.  vii.  276  The  creed-. .  be¬ 
comes  ethicized. 

Ethico-  (e'Jukfl-),  repr.  Gr.  rjQiKo-,  combining 
form  of  :  see  Ethic.  Occurring  in  a  few 

compound  adjs. ;  as  Ethico -physical,  -political, 
-religious,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  jointly  to  ethics,  and  physics,  politics,  or  re¬ 
ligion. 

1667  H.  More  II iv.  Dial.  (1713)  565  The  Bereshith  of 
Moses  bears  a  triple  meaning,  .viz.  Ethico-political,  Physico- 
theosophical,  and  Literal.  1847  De  Quincey  Milton  Wks. 
(1863)  VI.  318  For  what  may  properly  be  called  the  Ethico- 
physical  Sublime  there  is  but  one  great  model  surviving  in 
the  Greek  poetry.  1868  Bain  Malt .  <$•  Mor.  Sc.,  Ethics 
(1875)535  The  philosophical  system  of  Neo-Platonism  was 
throughout  ethical  or  ethico-religious  in  spirit. 

Ethide  (e-Jjaid).  Chem.  [f.  Eth-  +  -ide.]  A 
compound  formed  by  the  union  of  an  element  or 
a  radical  with  the  monad  radical  ethyl. 

1865  Odling  in  Athenseum  No.  1944.  131/1  Aluminium 
ethide,  and  methide.  1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knowl.  VIII.  593 
The  action  of  carbonic  acid  on  ethyde  of  sodium  [will  pro¬ 
duce  ketones]. 

Ethike  obs.  form  of  Hectic. 

Ethimologise,  obs.  form  of  Etymologize. 

Ethine  :  see  IIething,  Ohs.,  contempt,  scorn. 

Ethine  (e'jwin).  Chem.  [f.  Eth-  +  -ine.]  The 
systematic  name  (see  -ine)  of  the  gaseous  hydro¬ 
carbon  C2H2,  the  bi-carbon  member  of  the  series 
CnH2)i— 2,  called  also  Acetylene. 

1877  Watts  Femmes'  Chem.  II.  61  When  an  electric  arc 
from  a  powerful  voltaic  battery  passes  between  carbon  poles 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
unite  in  the  proportion  to  form  ethine. 

Ethionic  (f]>iip'nik),  «.  Chem.  [f.  E(ther)  + 
Gr.  Oeioo  sulphur  +  -ic. 

Formed  by  Magnus  in  1833,  in  imitation  of  the  terms 
proto-,  deuto -,  trito-cenothionic  [Gr.  olvos  wine,  introduced  by 
Sertuernor  (1818)  to  designate  three  acids,  one  of  which 
Magnus  supposed  to  have  been  identical  with  ethionic  acid.] 

Ethionic  acid:  C2  H6  S2  O,  (Watts  Did.  Chem.) 
produced  by  the  action  of  water  on  Ethionic  rut  hy¬ 
dride,  C2  II4  2  S03,  formerly  called  Sulphat\of 
car  by  l  (Watts  Did.  Chem.),  which  is  obtained 
bringing  together  olefiant  gas  and  vapour  of  sul¬ 
phuric  anhydride  in  a  tube. 

1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  190  Of  Ethionic 
Acid.  1877  Watts  Fownes’  Chem.  II.  174  Ethionic  Anhy. 
dride. 

Etliiop  (z'])i|fTp),  sb.  and  a.  arch.  Also :  4-7 
ethiope,  (5  ethyope),  6-9  eethiop(e.  [ad.  L. 
yEthiops,  gen.  DElhiop-is,  ad.  Gr.  A idloxp,  AWloiros, 

‘  Ethiopian  ’,  commonly  believed  to  be  f.  aid-uv 
to  burn  +  u\p  face,  and  to  mean  primarily  ‘  bumt- 
face  ’  (cf.  alOoxp  ‘  fiery-looking’, later  ‘sunburnt’,  f. 
same  or  cognate  elements)  ;  the  formation  is  how¬ 
ever  not  clear,  and  some  have  supposed  the  word  to 
be  an  etymologizing  corruption  of  a  foreign  ethnic 
name.  (In  Eng.  now  always  with  initial  capital.) 

The  ‘Ethiopians'  are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  people 
dwelling  in  the  far  east  and  the  far  west ;  in  later  Gr.  the 
name  was  applied  chiefly  to  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  souih 
of  Egypt,  but  also  to  peoples  of  swarthy  complexion  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.] 

A.  sb.  lit.  =  Ethiopian  ;  hence,  usually,  a 
person  with  a  black  skin,  a  blackamoor.  Phrase, 
To  wash  an  (or  the)  Ethiop  {white) :  to  attempt 
the  impossible. 

1382  Wyclif  Jer.  xiii.  23  Yf  chaunge  mai  an  Ethiope  his 
skyn.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xxiii.  (1890)  84  Vpon  his  last 
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part  of  therth  there  habitable  where  conuerse  thethyopes. 
1509  Hawes  Past.  Picas,  xxxvn.  x,  Out  there  flew,  ryght 
blacke  and  tedyous,  A  foule  Ethyope.  1599  Shahs.  Much 
Ado  v.  iv.  38  lie  hold  my  minde,  were  she  an  Ethiope.  1660 
Hickeringill  Jamaica  (1661)  106  The  truth  whereof  many 
an  ./Ethiope  hath  now  unwillingly  asserted.  <zi688  Vil- 
i.iers  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Ef.  to  Julian ,  As  sure  to  miss,  As 
they,  that  wash  an  Ethiope ’s  Face.  1775  Sheridan  Rivals 
in.  ii.  Though  I  were  an  /Ethiop.  a  1791  Wesley  Serm . 
lxviii.  (1825)  II.  158  In  the  most  elegant  language,  she 
labours  to  wash  the  /Ethiop  white. 

B.  attrib.  and  adj. 

1.  =  Ethiopian.  +  Ethiop  line  (Milton)  :  ?the 
equator. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  282  By  som  suppos’d  True  Paradise 
under  the  Ethiop  Line  By  Nilus  head. 

2.  Of  the  hue  of  an  Ethiop  ;  black. 

1600  Shahs.  A.  V.  L.  iv.  iii.  35  Ethiop  words,  blacker  in 
their  effect  Then  in  their  countenance.  1635  [Glapthorne] 
Lady  Mother  v.  ii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  II.  193  To  hang  this 
matchless  diamond  in  the  eare  Of  Ethiope  Death.  1812 
Heber  Transl.  Pindar  11.  155  Aurora's  knight  of  Ethiop 
hue.  1818  Keats  Endymim  ix.  413  The  ivy  mesh,  Shading 
its  /Ethiop  berries. 

t  Ethiopesse.  Ohs.  Also  .JEthiopesse.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ess,  after  L.  AZtliiopissa  (Vulg.  Num  xii.), 
Gr.  Aldwmaaa  (LXX.).]  A  female  Ethiopian. 

[1382  Wyclif  Numb.  xii.  1  The  Ethiopis  his  wijf.]  1614 
Raleigh  Hist.  World  1. 126  Josephus  his  Tale  of  an  Ethiop- 
esse,  wife  of  Moses.  1640  Harsnet  God's  Snmrn.  272 
Moses,  .married  an /Ethiopesse,  yet  could  hee  not  change 
her  hue. 

Ethiopian  (fj^i|0«'pian),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6-7 
Ethiopian,  7  ethiopean.  [f.  Ethiop  or  Ethiopia : 
see  -ian,  -an.] 

A.  adj.  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  Ethiopia  (in  the 
various  historical  uses  of  the  name),orto  the  peoples 
known  to  the  ancients  as  /Ethiopcs.  Often  used 
(now  only  humorously)  as  =  ‘negro’.  Ethiopian 
serenade r  :  a  ‘  nigger  ’  minstrel,  a  musical  per¬ 
former  with  face  blackened  to  imitate  a  negro. 

1684  Friendly  Advice  Planters  E.  ft  IV.  Indies  iii.  {title) 
Dialogue  between  an  Ethiopean  or  Negro  Slave,  and  a 
Christian.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  413  The  teeming 
Tide,  .pouring  down  from  Ethiopian  Lands.  1838  Lytton 
Leila  iv.  i,  The  Ethiopian  guards  . .  marched  slowly  in  the 
rear.  1861  Mayhew  Lend.  Labour  III.  190  There  are  [in 
London]  50  Ethiopian  serenaders. 

+  b.  absol.  with  pi.  sense.  Obs. 

1635  Pagitt  Christ ianography  (1646)  107  The  Ethiopian 
and  Moscovites  doe  baptize  in  the  Church  porch. 

C.  in  proper  names  of  various  plants. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  11.  xcviii.  281  The  seconde  Seseli  .. 
hath  leaues  like  Juye.  .The  stalk  is  blackishe  . .  And  this  is 
counted  to  be  the  Ethiopian  Seseli.  1597  Gerard  Herbal 
11.  lxi.  347  In  English  we  have  thought  good  to  call  it  the 
Aethiopian  Apple.  1884  S.  J.  Capper  in  Chr.  World  31 
July  575/4  Ethiopian  lilies,  which  are  exquisitely  beautiful. 

2.  a.  Anthropology.  Used  by  some  as  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  epithet  of  one  of  the  races  into  which  the 
human  species  is  divided,  b.  Biol .  The  distinc¬ 
tive  epithet  of  one  of  the  biological  *  regions  ’  of 
the  earth’s  surface. 

1861  Hulme  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  1.  vi.  36  In  the  kingdom 
which  he  [Man]  constitutes  (Hominal)  there  is  but  one 
genus  (Homo),  and  in  this  genus  but  one  species  (Sapiens). 
This  species  presents  three  varieties  or  principal  races. . 
Caucasian,  Mongolian,  and  Ethiopian.  1880  A.  R.  Wallace 
Isl.  Life  53,  Region ,  Ethiopian . .  Geographical  Equivalent , 
Africa  (south  of  the  Sahara)  with  Madagascar. 

B.  sb.  A  native  of  Ethiopia  ;  +  a  negro,  black¬ 
amoor. 

1552  Huloet,  Ethiopians.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.  n.  iii. 
28  Is  he  dead,  my  Ethiopian?  1611  —  IVint.  T.  iv.  iv.  375 
This  hand,  .as  white  as. . Ethyopians  tooth.  1686  Bunyan 
Book  for  Boys  <5-  Girls  (Repr.)  42  Moses  was  a  fair  and 
comely  man,  His  wife  a  swarthy  Ethiopian.  1727  De  Foe 
JtystMMagic  I.  iii.  (1840)  63  Ethiopians  of  Arabia  Felix, 
WUfK  they  call  the  South ;  and  who,  though  Arabians,  are 
^Pled  Ethiopians  in  Scripture. 

f  b.  An  ‘Ethiopian  serenader’.  See  A.  1. 

1861  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  III.  81  The  brass  band  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  band  of  Ethiopians. 

Ethiopic  (ft)iif,'pik)j  a.  [ad.  L.  sethiopic-us : 
see  Ethiop  and  -ic.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  Ethiopia.  Now  only  with 
reference  to  language,  denoting  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guage  of  Abyssinia,  or  to  the  church  using  this 
language  in  its  services. 

1659  Hammond  Oh  Ps.  lxxii.  9  Annot.  350  The  /Ethiopick 
sea.  1732  Lediard  Set/ios  II.  4  The  Phoenicians  pass’d 
from  the  Eastern  or  Ethiopick  sea.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat, 
Hist.  (1776)  II.  62  The  characters  of  an  Ethiopic  manu¬ 
script.  1882-3  Schaff  Encycl.  Retig.  Knnol.  1842  In  the 
Ethiopic  church  he  [Pilate]  is  a  saint. 

2.  absol.  The  Ethiopic  language. 

1867  Whitney  Lang.  4-  Study  of  Lang.  299  The  ancient 
tongue  of  Abyssinia,  the  Ethiopic  or  Geez,  has  a  litera¬ 
ture. 

attrib.  Mod.  A  good  Ethiopic  scholar. 

+  Ethiops.  Obs.  Also  eethiops.  [a.  L. 
xthiops  lit.  *  Ethiop,  negro,’  by  mediaeval  chemists 
used  in  this  sense.] 

A  name  given  to  certain  black  or  dark-coloured 
compounds  of  metals.  Ethiops  martial,  martial 
Ethiops  (L.  selhiops  martialis) :  the  black  oxide  of 
iron.  Ethiops  mineral  (L.  a*,  mitteralis)  :  the  black 
sulphide  of  mercury,  prepared  by  triturating  mer- 
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ctiry  and  sulphur  together.  ( Ethiops  without  adj. 
usually  =  ethiops  mineral.') 

1706  Phillips,  /Ethiops  mineral.  1753  Chambers  Suppl. 
s.v.y  A  new  preparation  of  Ethiops  is  given  by  Cruger.  1770 
New  Disp.  538/2  The  sulphur  . .  and  the  mercury  . .  remain 
at  the  bottom,  .united  into  an  ethiops.  1794  G.  Adams 
Nat.  <$•  E.xp.  Philos.  I.  xi.  474  The  whole  wire  is  consumed 
.  .the  globules  of  iron  will  be  found  in  that  state  called  Mar¬ 
tial  Ethiops.  1837  Brewster  Magnet.  304  The  powder 
which  formed  the  basis  of  this  paste  was.  .martial  Ethiops. 
>854  j-  Scoffern  in  Orrs  Circ.  Sc.  Chem.  500  Sulphuret 
of  mercury  is  obtained  in  the  condition  of  black  powder, 
formerly  known  by  the  appellation  Ethiop’s  mineral. 

Ethize  (e'jjaiz),  v.  rare.  In  9  ethise.  [ad.  Gr. 
Idifciv  to  accustom,  use.]  trails.  (See  quot.) 

1876  Grote  Eth.  Fragm.  v.  153  All  legislators  try  to 
ethise — to  create  habits  among — the  citizens  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  good. 

Ethlete,  Ethluke :  see  Eath  C  i. 

Ethmo-  (ejirru?-),  combining  form  of  Gr.  yOpos 
sieve,  in  a  few  compounds  of  mod.  formation,  oc¬ 
curring  in  anatomy,  with  general  sense  ‘  pertaining 
jointly  to  the  ethmoid  bone  and  some  other  part 
of  the  skull’,  e.g.  Etbmo-frontal  a.  [see  Fron¬ 
tal],  pertaining  to  the  ethmoid  and  frontal  bones : 
as  the  cthmo-frontal  notch.  Ethmo -maxillary  a. 
[see  Maxillary],  pertaining  to  the  ethmoid  and 
to  the  maxillary  bones :  as  ethmo-maxillary  suture. 
Ethmo-nasal  a.  [see  Nasal],  pertaining  to  the 
ethmoid  and  to  the  nasal  bones  :  as  ethmo-nasal 
suture.  Ethmo-presphenoidal  a.  [see  Presphe- 
noidal],  of  or  pertaining  to  the  ethmoid  and  to  the 
presphenoid  bone  :  as  ethmo-presphenoidal  suture 
(Huxley).  Ethmo-turbinal  (plates)  or  Ethmo. 
turbinals  [see  Turbinal],  the  lateral  masses  of 
the  ethmoid  bone,  connected  horizontally  with 
each  other  at  the  upper  surface  by  the  cribriform 
plate.  Ethmo-vomerine  (plate)  (see  quot.). 

1875  Blakk  Zool.  46  The  olfactory  chamber  of  the  nasal 
cavity  . .  contains  a  series  of  simple,  longitudinally  placed 
ethmoturbinals.  1872  Mivart  Elem.  Anat.  94  This  pro¬ 
longation  forwards  . .  forms  a  median  plate  (termed  Ethmo- 
vomerine).  1881  —  Cat-^y]  A  cartilaginous  expansion  called 
the  ethmo-vomerine  plate. 

Ethmoid  (e  jimoid),  a.  and  sb.  Anat.  Also 
9  erron.  eethmoid.  [ad.  Gr.  rjdpoeiSijs  sieve-like, 

‘  cribriform’  (Galen  has  TidpoaSh  iarovv  ethmoid 
bone),  f.  rjdfios  sieve  :  see  -oil).  Cf.  Fr.  ethmoide. ] 

A.  adj.  Sieve-like,  finely  perforated.  Ethmoid 
bone :  a  square-shaped  cellular  bone,  situated  be¬ 
tween  the  two  orbits,  at  the  root  of  the  nose, 
containing  many  perforations,  through  which  the 
olfactory  nerves  pass  to  the  nose. 

1741  Monro  Anat.  (ed.  3)  80  Joined  to  the  Ethmoid  Bone. 
1831  R.  Knox  Cloquet's  Anat.  583  It  dives  into  the  posterior 
ethmoid  cells.  1854  Owen  in  Circ.  Sc.  (^1865)  II.  90/1  Parts 
of  the  olfactory  capsules  . .  forming  the  compound  bone 
called  ‘sethmoid.’ 

B.  quasi-jA  passing  into  sb.  =  ethmoid  bone. 
1842  Col.  H.  Smith  Nat.  Library  xiii.  87  The  cranium. . 

may  be  subdivided  into  three  compartments,  the  anterior 
containing  the  two  frontal  bones  and  the  aethmoid.  1851 
Richardson  Geol.  viii.  313  The  3rd  the  ethmoid  with  the 
two  frontal.  1858  Geikie  Hist.  Boulder  vii.  121  The  eye 
orbits  seem  to  have  been  at  the  corners  of  the  intermaxillary, 
circumscribed  by  the  sub-orbitals  and  the  ethmoids. 

Hence  Ethmoi  dal  a.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
ethmoid  bone.  b.  =  Ethmoid. 

a.  1741  Monro  Anat.  (ed.  3),  The  Ethmoidal  and  Sphe - 
noidal  [Sutures]  surround  the  Bones  of  these  Names.  1831 
R.  Knox  Cloquet's  Anat.  47  On  each  side  of  the  ethgioidal 
notch,  there  is  observed  a  triangular  concave  surface.  1842 
E.  Wilson  Anat.  Vade-m.  281  Ethmoidal  arteries  pass 
through  the  ethmoidal  foramina. 

b.  1764  Hadley  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  4  The  superior 
maxillary,  sphenoidal  and  ethmoidal  bones  were  broken 
away.  1849  E.  Blyth  Cuvier's  Anim.  K.  39  The  cranium 
subdivides  into  three  portions :  the  anterior  is  formed  by 
the  two  frontal  and  the  ethmoidal  bones. 

Ethmose  (ejmwu's).  Phys.  [f.  Gr.  i/Ofi-is  sieve 
+  -ose.]  A  name  given  to  cellular  tissue. 

In  mod.  Diets. 

EthnagOgue  (e-]>nag[>g\  [f.  Gr.  idv-o s  na¬ 

tion  +  aycoy-us  leader.]  A  leader  of  a  nation. 

1889  Gladstone  in  19 th  Cent.  Jan.  152  If  I  may  coin  a 
word  for  the  occasion,  he  [O'Connell]  was  an  ethnagogue. 

Ethnarch  (e-jmaak).  [ad.  Gr.  i6vapx-r)s,  f. 
t9v-o s  nation  +  -apxos  ruler.]  A  governor  of  a 
nation  or  people ;  a  ruler  over  a  province. 

a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  ft  Mon.  95  They  [the  Jews] 
had  their  Ethnarchs,  Toparchs,  high  -  Priests,  Rulers, 
Princes,  and  sometime  Kings  of  their  owne.  1692  Washing¬ 
ton  tr.  Milton's  Def.  Pop.  iv,  Caesar  . .  did  not  appoint  a 
King  over  them  [the  Jews],  but  a  Governour,  whom  they 
called  an  Ethnarch.  1778  Apthorpe  Preval.  Chr.  210 
Julius  Caesar  . .  authorized  Hyrcanus  and  his  children  to  be 
ethnarchs  of  the  Jews.  1879  C.  Geikie  Christ  30  Pompey 
set  up  Hyrcanus  as  high  priest  and  ruler,  under  the  title 
of  ethnarch. 

Ethnarchy  (e^naaki).  [ad.  Gr.  kOvapxidy  f. 
cOvapxrjs :  see  prec.]  a.  The  dignity  or  office  of 
an  ethnarch.  b.mThe  dominion  of,  or  province 
ruled  by,  an  ethnarch. 

1612  Heywood  Apol.  Actors  26  They  divided  their  do¬ 
minions  and  contryes  into  principalities;  some  into  pro¬ 
vinces.  .others  into  ethnarchyes.  1643  Subject  0/ Suprem. 
68  Antipater,  .deposeth  him  of  his  Ethnarchie.  1862  Meri- 


vale  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  V.  xlvi.  417  Syria,  .was  still  skirted 
by  several  tributary  kingdoms  or  ethnarchies. 

Ethnic  (e*J?nik),  a.  and  sb.  Forms  :  4-6  eth- 
nyke,  5-7  ethnik(e,  6-8  ethnick(e,  (6  seth-, 
ethenicke,  etneke),  7  ethnique,  (ethnycke), 
6-  ethnic.  [ad.  Gr.  10vik-6s  heathen,  f.  ZOvos 
nation ;  in  the  LXX,  hence  in  N.  T.  and  the 
Fathers,  rd  tOvij  =  the  nations,  Gentiles  (rendering 
Heb.  D'U  goylm ,  pi.  of  gbyy  nation,  esp.  non- 
Israelitish  or  ‘  Gentile’  nation). 

The  Gr.  eOvos  was  formerly  often  imagined  to  be  the 
source  of  Eng.  Heathen  ;  hence  the  confused  forms  het li¬ 
me,  Heathenic,  which  might  be  regarded  as  corrupt  variants 
of  this  word.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Pertaining  to  nations  not  Christian  or  Jewish  ; 
Gentile,  heathen,  pagan. 

c  1470  Harding  Chron.  Printer’s  Pref.  ix,  Thebible  bookes 
of  Iudges  and  Kynges  . .  farre  surmounting  all  ethnike 
dooynges.  1545  Udall  Erasm.  Par.  Pref.  3  An  ethnike 
and  a  pagane  kyng.  1581  Marbeck  Bk.  0/ Notes  61  That 
all  composition  is  against  the  nature  of  God  even  the 
Ethnicke  Philosophers  perceived.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt. 
Brit.  vi.  xlix.  §  171  Professing  himselfe  to  be  a  Christian,  and 
withall  protesting  that  he  would  not  be  a  soueraigne  ouer 
an  Ethnike  Empire.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  \  11.  xlix.  281 
Exhorted  their  Converts  to  obey  their  then  Ethnique  Princes . 
1804  Moore  Epist.  111.  iii.  45  All  the  charm  that  ethnic  fancy 
gave  To  blessed  arbours  o’er  the  western  wave.  18. . 
Longf.  Drinking  Song  vii,  These  are  ancient  ethnic  revels 
Of  a  faith  long  since  forsaken.  1851  Carlyle  Sterling  1. 
vii.  (1872)  45,  I  find  at  this  time  his  religion  is  as  good  as 
altogether  Ethnic,  Greekish.  1873  Lowell  Among  my  Bks. 
Ser.  11.  107  There  is  first  the  ethnic  forecourt,  then  the 
purgatorial  middle-space. 

2.  Pertaining  to  race;  peculiar  to  a  race  or 
nation ;  ethnological. 

1851  D.  Wilson  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  1-  ix.  229  That  ethnic 
stock  which  embraced  all  existing  European  races.  1865 
Reader  11  Feb.  163/1  The  slight  development  of  ethnic 
peculiarities  in  childhood.  1875  Lightfoot  Comm.  Col. 
(1886)  133  Heresies  are  at  best  ethnic :  truth  is  essentially 
catholic. 

+  B.  sb.  One  who  is  not  a  Christian  or  a  Jew ; 
a  Gentile,  heathen,  pagan.  Obs. 
c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saint s,Ba?'nabas  161 A  part  of  It  [the  temple] 
fel  done  &  mad  a  gret  distruccione  Of  ethnykis.  c  1534  tr. 
Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camd.  Soc.)  I.  169  Beinge  on  all 
sides  beesett  with  the«Tracherie  of  these  rude  aethenickes, 
hee  was  sodainlie  slayne.  1588  Allen  Admon.  37  Yf  he. . 
heare  not  the  Churche,  let  him  be  taken  for  an  Ethnike. 
1625  B.  Jonson  Staple  0/ N.  11.  iv,  A  kind  of  Mule  !  That’s 
half  an  Ethnick,  half  a  Christian  !  1664  Evelyn  Sylva 

(1776)  614  The  Ethnics  do  still  repute  all  great  trees  to  be 
divine.  1728  Morgan  Algiers  I.  iv.  77  They  look  upon 
them  [the  Jews]  as  several  degrees  beneath  . .  Heathens, 
Ethnicks,  Pagans,  and  Idolaters. 

Ethnical  (e'Jnikal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.] 

J 1.  Of  an  ethnic  nature  or  character ;  heathenish. 
1547  bp.  Hooper Declar.  Christ  v.  D  iij,  What,  .blasphemy 
of  God,  and  Et[h]nycall  idolatrie  is  this.  1577  Northbrooke 
Dicing  (1843)  67  Ethnicall  sportes  and  pastimes.  1634  Sir 
T.  Herbert  Trav.  195  The  Religion  of  the  Peguans  is 
Ethnicall,  knowing  many  but  false  Gods.  1702  C.  Mather 
Magn.  Chr.  iii.  11.  xx.  (1852)447  The  custom  of  preaching  at 
funerals  may  seem  ethnical  in  its  origin. 

t  b.  Pagan  ;  =  Ethnic  A.  1.  Obs. 

a  1638  Mede  Wks.  iii.  viii.  643  The  Woman  which  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  Ethnical  Dragon.  1659  W.  Brough  Sacr. 
Princ.  548  Should  not  . .  Ethnical  Rome  be  lesse  Babylon 
then  the  Christian.  1762  J.  Brown  Poetry  ft  Mus.  xiii. 
(1763)  237  The  Subjects  of  the  narrative,  .may  be  drawn  . . 
either  from  ethnical  or  sacred  Story. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  race  or  races,  their  origin, 
and  characteristics.  Cf.  Ethnic  A.  2. 

1846  Grote  Greece  11.  i.  II.  308  Purely  upon  geographical 
not  upon  ethnical  considerations.  1871  Freeman  Hist.  Ess. 
Ser.  1.  iii.  58  As  far  as  ethnical  connexion  is  concerned,  this 
analogy  will  hold  good. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  science  of  races ;  =  Ethno¬ 
logical  2. 

1862  D.  Wilson  Preh.  Man  i.  (1865')  4  Here  then  are 
materials  full  of  promise  for  the  ethnical  student.  1884 
Publisher  ft  Bookbuyer's  Jml.  15  Nov.  11/2  The  confused 
character  of  the  prevailing  ethnical  literature  dealing  with 
the  Sudan. 

Ethnically  (e-Jnikali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly  2.] 
f  1.  In  an  4  ethnical 1  or  heathenish  manner.  Obs. 
Foxe  A.  ft  M.  (1596)  117/2  This  pope,  .mainteined 
the  filthie  idolatrie  of  images . .  commanding  them  most  ethni- 
callie  to  be  incensed. 

2.  As  regards  race ;  1  racially’. 

1847  Grote  Greece  11.  xxii.  III.  464  The  (Enotrians  were 
ethnically  akin  to  the  primitive  population  of  Rome.  1876 
Gladstone  Synchr.  Homer.  65  No  one  can  suppose  Trojan 
and  Hellene  to  have  been  . .  ethnically  one,  though  both 
were  probably  of  the  Aryan  stock. 

Ethnicism  (e  jnisiz’m).  [f.  Ethnic  +  -ism.] 
f  a.  Heathenism,  paganism  ;  heathenish  super¬ 
stition  ;  an  instance  of  this  (obs.)*  b.  In  mod. 
use  without  reproachful  implication  ;  The  reli¬ 
gions  of  the  Gentile  nations  of  antiquity  ;  the 
common  characteristics  of  these  as  contrasted  with 
Hebraism  and  Christianity. 

1613  Purchas  Pilgr.  ix.  v.  §  3  (R.)  Certaine  Brasilians 
. .  had  set  vp  a  new  sect  of  Christian  ethnicisme,  or  mungrell- 
Christianity.  1625  Jackson  Orig.  Vnbelie/e  xxiii.  226 
Feigned  relations  of  a  new  starres  appearance  or  other  like 
Ethnicismes.  1667  Waterhouse  Fire  Loud,  iii  In  dark¬ 
ness  of  errour  and  in  the  shadow  of  death  through  Ethni¬ 
cism.  1849  tr.  Nitzsch's  Chr.  Doctr .  Pref.  7  The  two  great 
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directions  of  religio-historical  development,  Ethnicism  and 
Revelation.  1851  Carlyle  Sterling  1.  ix.  (1872)  54  A  mind 
.  .occupied,  .with  mere  Ethnicism,  Radicalism  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  tumult. 

Ethnicist  (e'Jmisist).  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ist.] 
=  Ethnologist. 

1846  y  imes  15  May  4/5  ‘  Smith'  has  been  proved  by.. an 
American  ethnicist  and  philologist  to  be  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  Shemita,  or  a  descendant  of  Shem. 

+  Ethni'city.  Ohs.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -m\] 
Heathendom,  heathen  superstition. 

1772  Nugent  tr.  Hist.  Friar  Gerund  Is  332  From  the 
curling  spume  of  the  celebrated  Egean  waves  fabulous 
ethnicity  feigned  Venus  their  idolatress  conceived. 

t  Ethnicize,  v.  Ohs.  rare—1,  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -IZK.]  inlr.  To  act,  speak,  etc.  like  an  ‘  ethnic  ’ 
or  heathen. 

*663  J*  Spencer  Prodigies  (1665)  247  Whereas  both  Tacitus 
and  Josephus  relate  the  sudden  opening  of  the  doors  of  the 
Temple,  etc. .  .they  appear  to  me  very  much  to  Ethnicize  in 
all  these  stories. 

t  E  "thrush,  a.  Ohs.  [f.  Gr.  tdvos  (see  Ethnic) 
+  -ish.]  =  Heathenish. 

1550  Becon  Forty.  Faithful  Prol.,  Walowing  in  al  kind 
of  wealthe  like  Ethnysh  Epicures.  1563  Homilies  n.  Idolatry 
(1859)  187  Helene,  .worshipped  the  King,  and  not  the  wood 
.  .for  that  is  an  ethnish  error. 

Ethnize  (e'Jinaiz),  v.  rare.  ff.  Gr.  tOv-os  (ra 
tdv-q  the  nations,  Gentiles :  see  Ethnic)  +  -ize.] 
inlr.  To  favour  Gentile  or  heathen  views  or  prac¬ 
tices.  Hence  Ethnizing  vbl.  sb.,  in  quot.  attrih. 

1847  Buch  tr.  H agenbacli  s  Hist,  Doctr.  1. 42  The  earliest 
heresies  of  which  we  have  any  trustworthy  account,  appear 
either  as  judaizing,  or  as  ethnizing  (hellenizing)  tendencies. 

Ethnodicy  (ejmp-disi).  rare.  [mod.  f.  Gr. 
fOvo-s  nation  +  -Si/clo  administration  of  justice,  f. 
81*17  justice.]  Comparative  jurisprudence  as  a 
branch  of  ethnology. 

1889  Athenaeum  21  Sept.  391/3  The  labours  of  the  [Ethno¬ 
graphical]  Congress  are  organized  in  six  sections,  viz. 
general  ethnology ;  ethics,  ethnodicy,  and  sociology. 

Ethnogenic  (ejmuid^e  nik),  a.  [f.  next  +  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  ethnogeny. 

Ethnogeny  (ejn^'dg/hi).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  eOvo-s 
nation  +  -ytvtta  birth.]  That  branch  of  ethno¬ 
logy  which  treats  of  the  origin  of  races,  nations, 
and  peoples.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Ethnographer  (e}>np'graf3i).  [f.  Ethno- 
graph-y  (or  Gr.  tdvo- s  nation  +  -ypa<p-os  writer) 
+  -er!.]  One  who  treats  descriptively  of  the 
races  of  mankind  ;  one  who  is  versed  in  the  science 
of  ethnography. 

1854  H.  Miller Sch.  <v  Schm.  x.  (1857) 202  An  evidence,  the 
ethnographer  might  perhaps  say,  of  its  purely  Celtic  origin. 
1865  Tylor  Early  Hist.  Man.  viii.  202  The  Ethnographer, 
who  has  studied  the  stone  implements  of  Europe.  1884  A. 
M.  Fairbairn  in  Congregationalist  Apr.  280  The  greatest 
ethnographers,  that  is,  the  men  who  have  most  extensively 
studied  the  customs,  the  manners,  the  beliefs  of  men. 

Ethnographic  (ejinograe-fik),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ethnography. 

1836  Cdl.  Wiseman  Sc.  Relig.  II.  vii.  46  Nor  is  this 
confined  merely  to  the  members  of  the  same  ethnographic 
family.  1852  Th.  Ross  Humboldt' s  Trav .  III.  xxvi.  87 
The  ethnographic  document  called  El  Auto  de  Figueroay 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  records  of  the  barbarism  of  the 
first  conquistadores.  1878  Gladstone  Prim.  Homer  103 
These  I aones  ..  represent  the  Javan  of  the  great  ethno¬ 
graphic  document,  chap.  x.  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

Ethnographical,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.]  =  prec. 

1842  Prichard  Nat.  Hist.  Man  473  The  ethnographical 
outline  which  I  have  now  concluded.  1876  N.  Amer.  Rev. 
CXXIII.  150  Ethnographical  studies  have  made  some  pro¬ 
gress  m  these  later  days.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  I.  391  note, 
Galatia  had.  two  meanings — the  first  ethnographical,  the 
second  political. 

Ethnographically  (ejnwgrte-fikali),  adv.  [f. 
prec. +  -ly2.]  In  an  ethnographical  manner ;  from 
an  ethnographical  point  of  view. 

1839  Fraser  s  Mag.  XX.  712  Which,  contemplated .  .ethno¬ 
graphically.  .holds  out  ..  abundant  matter.  1869  Rawlin- 
son  Anc.  Hist.  9  Ancient  History  maybe  mapped  out., 
ethnographically,  according  to  states  and  nations. 

Ethnographist  (e>npgrafist).  [f.  Ethno- 
graph-y  + -ist.]  =  Ethnographer. 

1880  Libr.  Univ.  Knowl.  V.  560  Ethnographists  deal  with 
tribes,  and  with  particular  institutions  and.  .customs. 

Ethnography  (ej>np*grafi).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  tOvo-s 
nation  +  -7 pa<pia  writing.]  The  scientific  descrip¬ 
tion  of  nations  or  races  of  men,  with  their  customs, 
habits,  and  points  of  difference. 

1834  Penny  Cycl.  II.  97  The  term  ethnography  (nation- 
description)  is  sometimes  used  by  German  writers  in  the 
sense  which  we  have  given  to  anthropography.  1857 
Quincey  China  Wks.  1871  XVI.  233  The  Englishman., 
of  Chinese  ethnography  has  not  a  house,  except  in  crevices 
of  rocks.  1868  Gladstone  Juv.  Mundi\\\.  (1870)  20C  It  is 
in  truth  a  main  key  to  the  ethnography  of  the  poems.  1878 
Reclus  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  613  s.v.,  Ethnography  em¬ 
braces  the  descriptive  details,  and  ethnology  the  rational 
exposition,  of  the  human  aggregates  and  organizations. 

Ethnologer  (ejmp  lod^aj).  [f.  Ethnolog-y  + 
-erI.]  =  Ethnologist. 

1850  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  I.  v.  222  The  Iberi, 
whom  modern  ethnologers  represents  belonging  to  a  dis¬ 
tinct  family.  1881  Freeman  H ist.^Geog.  Europe  I.  iii.  57 
It  is  from  Caesar,  ethnologer  as  well  as  conqueror,  that  we 
get  our  chief  knowledge  of  the  country  as  it  was  in  his  day. 


Ethnologic  (ejjrwl^d^ik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ic.]  —  next. 

1864  H.  Spencer  lllust.  Univ.  Progr.  31  Progress  of 
every  kind — astronomic,  geologic,  organic,  ethnologic,  social. 

Ethnological  (ejm^l^dsikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ethnology. 

1849  Freeman  ArcJiit.  18  Others  ..  belong  rather  to  the 
ethnological  and  philological  inquirer.  1858  Gladstone 
Homer  I.  284  The  ethnological  formation  of  the  different 
communities.  1861  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Audi  Alt.  Ill.clxiv. 
184  If  our  Ethnological  Societies  cannot  otherwise  be  con¬ 
tented,  they  must,  etc.  1873  Daily  News  19  Sept.  1/2  A 
collection  of  ethnological  curiosities  from  New  Guinea. 

Ethnologically  (cjinelp-d^ikali),  adv.  [f. 
prec.  +-  -ly  2.]  In  an  ethnological  manner  ;  from 
an  ethnological  point  of  view. 

1861  G.  Moore  Lost  Tribes  4  A  circumstance,  ethnologi¬ 
cally  considered,  of  much  interest  and  importance.  1867 
Freeman  No7'/n.  Conq.  (1876)  I.  ii.  36  Lothian  was  politically 
as  well  as  ethnologically  English. 

Ethnologist  (ejm^-lod^ist).  [f.  Ethnolog-y 
+  -ist.]  One  who  is  engaged  or  versed  in  the 
study  of  ethnology. 

1842  Prichard  Nat.  Hist.  Matt  xv.  (1843)  132  Every  new 
ethnologist  subdivides  the  nations  which  his  predecessor 
had  connected.  1878  W.  H.  Dall  Later  Preh.  Man  4  The 
ethnologist,  .may  rifle  their  burial  places.  1881  Atlantic 
Mag.  XLVII.  232  The  ethnologist,  who  deals  with  skulls 
and  statures  and  complexions. 

Ethnologize  (ejm^lodgoiz),  v.  [mod.  f.  as 
prec.  + -ize.]  intr.  To  speculate  on  ethnological 
questions. 

1873  Whitney  Orient.  Stud.  224  If  our  author  will  not 
allow  the  etymologists  to  ethnologize,  etc. 

Ethnology  (^epn^lod^i).  [f.  Gr.  tOvo-s  nation 
+  -\oyia  discourse :  see  -logy.]  The  science 
which  treats  of  races  and  peoples,  and  of  their 
relations  to  one  another,  their  distinctive  physical 
and  other  characteristics,  etc. 

1842  Prichard  Nat.  Hist.  Matt  132  The  history  of  nations 
termed  ethnology,  must  be  mainly  founded  on  the  relations 
of  their  languages.  1847  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  IV.  353 
Dr.  Bethune  made  some  remarks  on  ethnology,  a  term  he 
preferred  to  ethnography.  1878  Lubbock  PreJi.  Times 
Pref.  9  Ethnology  in  fact  is  passing  at  present  through  a 
phase  from  which  other  sciences  have  safely  emerged. 

Ethnomaniac  (ejmcimuniaek).  [f.  Gr.  tOvo-s 
nation  +  Maniac.]  One  who  is  crazy  about  the 
rights  of  ‘  nationalities  ’. 

1863  S.  Edwards  Poles  Captivity  II.  140  The  political 
ethnomaniacs  to  be  consistent  ought  to  propose  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  Alsace  to  some  German  state. 

quasi-a^'.  1886  Sat.  Rev.  16  Jan.  69  The  game,  from  the 
ethnomaniac  point  of  view,  may  be  regarded  as  won. 

Ethnopsychology  (ejm^saikqrlodip).  [f.  Gr. 
(Bvo-s  nation,  people  +  Psychology.]  The  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  psychology  of  races  and  peoples. 

1886  Lang  in  19 th  Cent.  XIX.  58  For  this  method  [philo¬ 
logical]  we  propose  to  substitute  ..  the  method  of  Volker- 
psychologie . .  or  ethnopsychology. 

Hence  Ethnopsychological  a.,  of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  ethnopsychology. 

i88S  C.  Lowe  Bismarck  II.  131  note,  The  ethnopsycho- 
logical  problem  which  lies  concealed  in  the  nature  of  the 
Oriental. 

Ethography  (ffp'grafi).  [mod.  f.  Gr.  rjdo- s 
character  +  -ypaepia  writing.]  ‘  The  description  of 
the  morals  and  characteristics  of  man 
1878  in  Krauth  Vocab.  Philos.  Sc. 

Ethologic  (fjwlp'd^ik),  a.  [f.  Etholog-y  +  -ic.] 

=  next.  1864  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 
Ethological  (fjwVdjikal),  a.  [f.asprec.  +  -al.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  ‘ethology’,  a.  According  to 
the  Diets. :  Pertaining  to  ethics,  b.  In  recent  use 
(after  J.  S.  Mill) :  Pertaining  to  the  science  of 
human  character. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  177s  in  Ash.  1843  Mill  Logic 
vi.  v.  §  6  The  ethological  consequences  of  particular  circum- 
stances  of  position.  1883  W.  M  into  in  Academy  29  Dec. 
425  The  son  is  sufficiently  candid  for  the  most  exacting 
student  of  ethological  truth. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  scientific  study  of  customs. 

1865  Max  Muller  Chips  (1880)  II.  xxv.  266  What  may  be 

called  ethological  as  distinguished  from  ethnological  re¬ 
searches. 

Ethologist  /J^'ldd^ist).  [f.  L.  ctholog-us,  Gr. 
■q8o\6y-os  (f.  t)8o-s  character  +  -\oyos  one  who  dis¬ 
courses)  +  -1ST.] 

f  1.  [  =  Gr.  t)0o\u 70?]  One  who  portrays  character 
by  imitative  gestures  and  facial  expression  ;  a 
mimic.  Obs.—° 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  177s  in  Ash. 

2.  One  who  treats  of,  or  is  versed  in,  the  science 
of  ethology  ;  a  writer  on  ethics. 

1828  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Ethology  (fjjp'lodgi).  [ad.  L.  ethologia,  a.  Gr. 
■f)9o\oyta,  i.  ijdoKoy-os :  see  prec.  and  -LOGY.] 

+ 1.  The  portrayal  of  character  by  mimic  ges¬ 
tures  ;  mimicry.  Obs.—° 

1656-81  in  Blount  Glcssogr.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 
f  2.  According  to  the  Diets.  :  The  science  of 
ethics  ;  also,  a  treatise  on  manners  or  morals.  06s. 
,678-1706  in  Phillips.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

3.  In  recent  use  (after  J.  S.  Mill)  :  The  science 
of  character-formation. 


1843  Mill  Logic  vi.  v.  §  4  The  laws  of  the  formation  of 
character  . .  are  to  be  obtained  by,  etc.  A  science  is  thus 
formed,  to  which  I  would  propose  to  give  the  name  of 
Ethology,  or  the  science  of  character. 

||  Ethopce'ia.  Ohs.  rare.  [L.  elhopaia,  a.  Gr. 
ydoiroua,  i.  fj 80s  character  +  -iroua  representation.] 
Delineation  of  character  ;  moral  portraiture.  Also 
Rhet.  (see  quot.  1678). 

1659  Instruct.  Oratory  74  Examples  of  such  Descriptions 
and  Histories  of  things  under  which  I  comprehend  Etho- 
poeas.  1678-1706  Phillips,  Ethopasa,  a  figure  of  Rhetorick 
in  which  there  is  a  feigning  of  certain  words  accommodated 
to  certain  persons,  either  to  their  praise  or  reproach.  172,- 
,800  in  Bailey. 

t  E  thopoe  tic,  a.  Ohs.  rare [ad.  Gr.  ydo- 
voirjTiK-os,  f.  y0o-s  character  +  ttoitjtiklis,  f.  -ncnttiv 
to  make,  represent.]  Intended  to  represent  character 
or  manners. 

,652  Urquhart  'Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  228  [Crichtoun]  begun 
to  prank  it  a  la  Vcnetiana ,  with  such  a  flourish  of  mimick 
and  ethopoetick  gestures. 

||  Ethos  (z'J^s).  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  rjOos  character, 
a  person’s  nature  or  disposition.  Used  by  Eng. 
writers  in  certain  particular  applications.] 

1.  [After  Arist.  Rhet.  n.  xii-xiv.]  The  charac¬ 
teristic  spirit,  prevalent  tone  of  sentiment,  of  a 
people  or  community;  the  ‘  genius’  of  an  institution 
or  system. 

1851  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Norm.  <5-  Eng.  v.  691  The  Roman¬ 
ized  Danes  conformed  to  the  ethos  of  the  Carlovingian 
monarchy.  1859  W.  F.  Wingfield  Tonrin  Dalmatia  27 
This  prevalence  of  the  Italian  language  and  ethos  exists,  .not 
only  in  the  maritime  cities,  etc.  1882  Contemp.  Rev.  Aug. 

245  The  ethos  of  Catholic  sacerdotal  life  is  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent. 

2.  In  reference  to  ancient  aesthetic  criticism  and 
rhetoric. 

Aristotle’s  statement  that  Polygnotus  excelled  all  other 
painters  in  the  representation  of  *  ethos  ’  app.  meant  simply 
that  his  pictures  expressed  ‘character’;  but  as  Aristotle 
elsewhere  says  that  this  painter  portrayed  men  as  nobler 
than  they  really  are,  some  mod.  writers  have  taken  ethos  to 
mean  ‘  ideal  excellence.’  The  opposition  of  ethos  and  pathos 
(‘character*  and  ‘emotion’),  often  wrongly  ascribed  to 
Aristotle's  theory  of  art  as  expounded  in  the  Poetics ,  really 
belongs  only  to  Greek  rhetoric. 

1875  A.  S.  Murray  in  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  359  s.v.  Archx- 
ology,  By  ethos,  as  applied  to  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus, 
we  understand  a  dignified  bearing  in  his  figures,  and  a 
measured  movement  throughout  his  compositions.  1881 
Q.  Rev.  Oct.  542  The  real  is  preferred  to  the  ideal,  transient 
emotion  to  permanent  lineaments,  pathos  to  ethos. 

+  Ethroclyte,  sb.  Var.  of  Heteroclite  :  here 
used  transf.  in  pi.  for :  Perplexed  condition,  state 
of  frenzy.  (See  Du  Cange  s.  v.  B  i vers  id in  in  m . ) 

1485  Caxton  C has.  Gt.  154  Thadmyral.  .beyng  in  the 
ethroclytes  in  his  entendement,  cryed  and  sayd. 

Ethyl  e- J>il).  Also  9  ethyle.  [f.  Eth-er  +  -yl 
=  Gr.  vKtj  matter.  The  name  was  originally  given 
by  Berzelius,  whose  spelling  ethule  was  at  first 
adopted  in  Eng.]  The  hypothetical  radical  of  the 
dicarbon  series  (C2  H5),  the  base  of  ordinary 
alcohol,  common  ether,  and  acetic  acid,  and  of 
a  large  series  of  organic  compounds,  into  the 
names  of  which  the  word  enters  attributively,  as 
Ethyl  hydride  C2H0  (  =  C2H5H),  Ethyl  chloride 
C, ID, Cl,  Ethyl  iodide  C2H5I,  Ethyl  alcohol 
C2HeO. 

Ethyl  is  sometimes  denoted  by  the  symbol  E  or  (latterly) 

Et.  Originally  the  name  was  used  for  what  is  now  called 
Diethyl  (in  mod.  notation  C4H10  or  Et2);  this  was  isolated 
by  Frankland  in  1849,  but  ethyl  in  its  single-molecule  form 
is  known  only  in  combination. 

1840  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  I.  31 1  Mr.  Boye  read  a  com¬ 
munication  entitled  ‘On  the  Perchlorate  of  the  Oxide  of 
Ethule.'  1850  Daubeny  Atom.  Th.  vii.  (ed.  2  219  If  we 
suppose  then  a  body  to  exist,  consisting  of  CiHs  .. 
been  proposed  to  designate  it  by  the  term  ethyle.  ,862  Sr*  '  L 
H.  Holland  Ess.,  Mod.  Chau.  450  Ethyl  . .  the  radical 
the  numerous  class  of  ethers.  1869  Roscoe  Elan.  Chaug^f^ 
310  Ethyl  alcohol,  known  as  spirits  of  wine.  Ibid.  (1875) 

295  Alcohol  may  be  regarded  as  water  in  which  one  atom 
of  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  ethyl.  1877  Watts  Feuwes' 

Chan.  II.  42  Whether  we  regard  it  [ethane]  as  ethyl-hydride 
.  .or  as  dimethyl . .  this  arrangement  remains  the  same.  I bid. 

II.  47  Ethane,  .is  formed,  .by  the  action  of  zinc  and  water 
on  ethyl  iodide. 

Hence  many  derivatives,  names  of  compounds 
containing  ethyl,  as  Ethylamime,  a  compound 
(NH2C2II5)  of  the  ammonia  type  in  which  one 
of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  ammonia  is  replaced  by 
ethyl ;  called  also  ethyl- ammonia.  E  thylate,  a 
salt  of  the  radical  ethyl,  in  which  ethyl  takes  the 
place  of  the  oxygenated  group  in  a  metallic  salt. 

E  thylene,  the  diatomic  hydrocarbon  or  olefine 
of  the  ethyl  series,  C2H4;  also  known  as  Ethene, 
Olefiant  gas,  or  Heavy  Carburetted  Hydrogen,  an 
important  constituent  of  coal  gas.  Ethylia,  a 
synonym  of  Ethylamine\  now  disused.  Ethylictf., 
of  ethyl ;  =  Ethyl,  used  attributively,  as  in  Ethylic 
cyanate  =  Ethyl  cyanate  =  Vinic  cyanate. 

1850  Daubeny  Atom.  ih.  viii.  (ed.  2)239  *Ethylamine. . 
where  it  [1  atom  of  hydrogen]  is  replaced  by  ethyle.  1875 
Ure  Diet.  Arts  II.  309  Several  alkaloids  existing  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  afford  ethylamine  on  dis¬ 
tillation  with  potash.  18154  Athenaeum  No.  1937.  788/3 
The  “ethylate  of  acetyl.  1880  Med.  Temp.  Jml.  July  165 
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Report  on  the  use  of  Ethylate  of  Sodium  (Sodium  Alcohol). 
1869  Roscoe  Elern.  Chon.  358  *Ethylene,  known  as  olefiant 
gas,  has  already  been  mentioned.  1878  A.  Green  Coal  vi.  207 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  hydro-carbons  is  known 
as  ethylene  or  ethene.  1881  Athenaeum  26  Feb.  303/1  By 
heating  glycol  with  an  excess  of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid 
in  a  sealed  tube  to  ioo°,  the  author  has  converted  this  sub¬ 
stance  into  ethylene  dichloride.  1873  Williamson  Chetn . 
for  Stud.  241  This  remarkable  base  was  called  ethylamine 
by  Wiirtz,  its  discoverer,  but  is  now  more  commonly  called 
^Ethylia.  1869  Eng.  Mech.  26  Nov.  255/3  Circumstances 
lead  the  operator  to  suspect  that  hydro-carbon  to  be  *ethylic 
hydride.  1873  Watts  Fo7vnes ’  Chetn.  580  Ethylic  ether  is 
also  called  common  ether,  or  simply  ether. 

Etik(e,  obs.  forms  of  Hectic. 

Etin,  var.  of  Eten,  Obs.,  giant. 

Etine,  -un,  -yn,  obs.  ff.  pa.  pple.  of  Eat. 

Etiolate  (rtiokfit).  [f.  Fr.  cliolcr  (see  -ate  3  6), 
of  dialectal  origin,  from  Norm,  (s' )etieukr  to  grow 
into  haulm,  f.  eteule,  OF.  esteule,  esteulle L. 
slipula  straw.] 

1.  trans.  To  render  (a  plant)  pale  or  colourless 
by  excluding  the  light  from  it ;  to  blanch. 

1791  E.  Darwin  Bot.  Gard.  1.  45  note.  Celery  blanched  or 
etiolated  for  the  table  by  excluding  the  light  from  it.  1822 
Imison  Sc.  ff  Art  II.  34  Plants  that  grow  in  darkness  are 

ale  and  without  colour,  and  . .  are  said  to  be  etiolated,  or 

lanched.  1833  Whewell  Astron.  (Bridgew.  Treat.)  1.  xiii. 
99  Celery  is  in  this  manner  blanched  or  etiolated.  1879 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.v.  Albino,  No  chlorophyll  is  formed,  and 
they  [Albino  plants]  are  said  to  be  etiolated. 

2.  transf  To  give  a  pale  and  sickly  hue  to  (a 
human  being  or  his  skin). 

1842  Prichard  Nat.  Hist.  Man  78  The  skin  is  also  white, 
or  etiolated.  1864  R.  F.  Burton  Dahome  II.  66  note.  We 
may  etiolate  them  [females]  as  in  New  England. 

3.  fig.  (See  next ,  ppl.  a.) 

4.  intr.  To  become  white  or  whiter;  to  blanch; 
to  be  whitened  by  exclusion  of  sunlight,  as  plants. 

1828  in  Webster;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Etiolated  (rtwlcffed),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed1.] 
Blanched,  pallid,  colourless.  Also  fig. 

1799  Sir  H.  Davy  in  Beddoes  Contrib,  to  Phys.  V  Med. 
Knowledge  186  The  whiteness  of  etiolated  vegetables  is 
occasioned  by  the  deficiency  of  light.  1848  C.  Bronte  J. 
Eyre  (1857)  146,  I  •  •  left  a  bullet  in  one  of  his  poor  etiolated 
arms.  1852  Th.  Ross  Humboldt's  Treat.  II.  xxii.  359  It 
is. caoutchouc  in  a  particular  state,  I  may  almost  say  an 
etiolated  caoutchouc.  1857-81  O.  W.  Holmes  in  Old  Vol. 
offiife  (1883)  60  This  poor  human  weed,  this  dwarfed  and 
etiolated  soul.  1866  Reader  15  Dec.  1005  Examples  of  the 
kind  of  etiolated  theology.  1879  A.  Mongredien  Free  Trade 
ff  Eng.  Comm.  (ed.  4)  26  These  industries,  .are  for  the  most 
part  sickly,  nerveless,  and  etiolated. 

Etiolation  (ftwD'Jan).  [f.  Etiolate  v.  :  see 
-ation.]  The  action  of  etiolating  ;  the  process  of 
becoming,  or  the  condition  of  being,  etiolated. 

1799  Sir  H.  Davy  in  Beddoes  Contrib.  to  Phys.  Med. 
Knowledge  188  Plants,  in  the  process  of  etiolation,  lose  the 
light  combined  with  their  leaves,  and  become  white.  1816 
Keith  Phys.  Bot.  II.  498  Etiolation  may  also  ensue  from  the 
depredation  of  insects.  1844  N.  Brit.  Rev.  II.  81  Newton 
smoked  himself  into  a  state  of  absolute  etiolation.  1845 
Carlyle  Cromwell  (1873)  *•  i*  9  This  is  the  collapse,  the 
etiolation  of  human  features  into  mouldy  blank.  1882 
Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  754  It  is  remarkable  that  etiolation  does 
not  extend  to  the  flowers. 

Etiolin  (rtwlin).  [f.  Etiol-ate  +  -in.]  A 
yellow  modification  of  chlorophyll  formed  in  plants 
growing  in  the  dark. 

1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  747. 

Etiolize  (rtiJhiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  Fr.  etiol-er  + 
-ize.]  trans.  =  Etiolate.  Hence  Etioli  zed 
ppl.  a. 

1884  Trans .  Victoria  Institute  40  The  young  shoots,  pale, 
etiolised,  and  delicate  from  the  hour  they  show  their  tiny 
leaves. 

Etiological,  var.  of  Etiological. 

1834  J.  Forbes  Laenncc's  Dis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  451  Our 
etiological  researches.  1862  Lewis  Astron.  Ancients  i.  4 
An  etiological  legend. 

Etiologist  (ftipriodgist).  [f.  next  + -1ST.]  One 
who  studies  etiology  or  the  science  of  causes. 

1830  R.  Knox  Beclards  Anat.  174  One  of  the  points  of 
minute  anatomy  that  have  most  exercised,  .the  imagination 
of  etiologists.  1866  Times  17  Aug.  10/3  The  etiologist  will 
be  the  better  enabled  to  estimate  aright  the  influence  of 
other  insanitary  elements. 

Etiology,  var.  of  ./Etiology. 

.1656-81  Blount  Glossogr. ,  Etiology ,  a  rendering  of  a 
cause,  a  shewing  of  reason.  183Z  Lyell  Princ .  Geol.  II. 
240  The  etiology  of  our  science.  1861  T.  Graham  Pract. 
Med.  26  The  etiology  of  disease.  1881  M.  L.  Knapp  Dis¬ 
asters  7  Astronomical  etiology. 

Etiquette  (e’tiket)  [a.  Fr.  etiquette  (:-OF. 
estiquette ).  The  primary  sense  in  Fr.  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Eng.  Ticket  (an  adoption  either  of  the 
word  or  the  synonymous  etiquet  •.—estiquet')  ;  in 
OF.  the  word  chiefly  denotes  a  soldier’s  billet. 
The  transition  from  the  sense  ‘  ticket,  label  ’  to 
that  of  ‘  prescribed  routine  ’  presents  no  intrinsic 
difficulty,  but  its  actual  history  in  Fr.  is  not  very 
clear ;  the  other  mod.  Romanic  langs.  have  adapted 
the  word  from  Fr.  in  the  secondary  sense ;  It. 
etichetta,  Sp.  etiqueta  (‘  a  book  of  ceremonies  hid 
in  the  king’s  palace  ’,  Del  Pino  Sp.  Diet.  1763).] 

1.  a.  The  prescribed  ceremonial  of  a  court ;  the 


formalities  required  by  usage  in  diplomatic  inter¬ 
course.  b.  The  order  of  procedure  established  by 
custom  in  the  army  or  navy  (esp.  with  reference  to 
promotion),  in  parliament,  etc.  c.  The  conven¬ 
tional  rules  of  personal  behaviour  observed  in  the 
intercourse  of  polite  society ;  the  ceremonial  ob¬ 
servances  prescribed  by  such  rules,  d.  The  un¬ 
written  code  of  honour  by  which  members  of  certain 
professions  (esp.  the  medical  and  legal)  are  pro¬ 
hibited  from  doing  certain  things  deemed  likely  to 
injure  the  interests  of  their  brethren,  or  to  lower 
the  dignity  of  the  profession. 

a.  1750  Chesterf.  Lett.  19  Mar.,  Without  hesitation 
kiss  his  [the  Pope’s]  slipper  or  whatever  else  the  etiquette 
of  that  court  requires.  Ibid.  (1792)  IV.  187  Over  head  and 
ears  engaged  in  ceremony  and  itiquettc.  1797  Burke  Regie. 
Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII.  329  Etiquette  . .  had  it's  original  ap¬ 
plication  to  those  ceremonial  and  formal  observances  prac¬ 
tised  at  Courts  . .  The  term  came  afterwards  . .  to  signify 
certain  formal  methods  used  in  the  transactions  between 
sovereign  States.  1865  Livingstone  Zambesi  v.  no  They 
keep  perfect  time  in  this  species  of  court  etiquette. 

b.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  Ijidia  II.  v.  v.  512  It  was  to 
him  that,  in  etiquette,  the  command  of  the  expedition  be¬ 
longed.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  667  A  proceeding, 
conducted  . .  with  such  minute  attention  to  prescriptive  eti¬ 
quette.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Etiquette ,  naval 
or  military  observances,  deemed  to  be  law.  1875  Stubbs 
Const.  Hist.  III.  xx.  459  The  later  etiquette  of  procedure  on 
money  bills,  will  be  sought  in  vain  in  the  rolls  of  the 
mediaeval  parliaments. 

C.  1768  Sterne  Sent.  Journ .,  The  Letter ,  I  was  not 
altogether  sure  of  my  etiquette,  whether  I  ought  to  have 
wrote  or  no.  1779  J.  Moore  View  Soc.  Fr.  II.  li.  21  For 
all  etiquette  of  this  nature  is  waved  even  in  Germany  at  the 
tables  d’  Hotes.  1800  Mrs.  Hervey  Mourtray  Fam.  IV. 

10  A  formal  dinner  ;  which,  according  to  his  ideas  of  eti¬ 
quette,  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  give.  1851  Robertson 
Serin.  Ser.  1.  xviii.  (1866)  301  Man  is.  .a slave,  .to  etiquette. 
1876  Miss  Braddon  J.  Haggard's Dau.  II.  164  After  tea. . 
the  bondage  of  etiquette  was  loosened. 

pi.  1859  Thackeray  Virgin,  xxiii.  181  A  little  place  with 
its  pompous  ways,  small  etiquettes  and  punctilios. 

d.  1868  Rogers  Pol.  Econ.  ii.  (1876)  15  The  etiquette  of 
certain  professional  functions  prescribes  that  a  service  should 
be  divided.  1888  Bryce  Amer.  Commonw.  III.  382  A 
code  of  etiquette  forbids  them  [lawyers]  to  undertake 
certain  sorts  of  work. 

1 2.  A  rule  of  etiquette ;  an  observance  pre¬ 
scribed  by  etiquette.  Chiefly  pi.  Obs. 

1771  Junius ;  Lett.  xlii.  225  note ,  This  diplomatic  lord  has 
spent  his  life  in  the  study  and  practise  of  etiquettes.  1779 
Burgoyne  Let.  to  Constituents  (ed.  3)  7  A  court  etiquette 
was  invented  . .  viz.  that  the  persons  whose  conduct  was  so 
put  in  question,  should  not  appear  at  Court  pending  the  en¬ 
quiry.  1807  Cogan  Eth.  Treat.  Passions  1.  ii.  (R.),  Ludi¬ 
crous  offences  against  the  laws  of  custom,  or  the  etiquettes 
of  fashion.  1812  Ediu.  Rev.  XX.  76  Some  of  the  etiquettes 
known  in  our  legal  and  parliamentary  oratory.  1816  Keat- 
inge  Trav.  I.  277  Some  of  the  etiquettes  of  his  majesty’s 
court  are  rather  whimsical. 

3.  In  the  primary  Fr.  sense  :  A  label,  rare. 

1867  Vct.  Pollington  H alf round  Old  World  121  German 
matches,  .with  the  remarkable  lines,  ‘  If  you  want  a  light, 
I’ll  shine  so  bright,’  printed  on  the  etiquette. 

Hence  Etiquetted  ppl.  a.,  given  up  to  etiquette. 
1861  H.  A.  Tilley  Japan  385  The  contrast  altogether  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  etiquetted  ladies  of  Europe. 

+  Etisie,  e'tisis.  Obs.  [cf.  Fr.  etisie ;  app. 
irreg.  f.  med.L.  etica,  L.  hectica  (see  Hectic  sb.)  on 
analogy  of  phthisie,  phthisis .]  =  Hectic  sb. 

1527  Andrew  Brunswyke' s  Distyll.  Waters  clxxviii. 
M  ij  0,  For  the  Ptisicis  and  etisis,  and  for  the  consumynge 
sekenesse  of  the  longues.  1582  Hester  Seer.  Phiorav.  in. 
ii.  6  It  helpeth  muche  against  the  Etisie,  and  against  all 
sortes  of  Catarres. 

E’tist.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  ijr-a  the  name  of  the  letter 

1 1  +  -1ST.]  One  who  pronounces  the  Greek  letter  9 
as  (<?),  not  (?) ;  =Etacist. 

1839  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  v.  i.  §  25  Distinguished  from  the 
Etists  of  Erasmus’s  party. 

Etna  (e  tna).  Also  9  eetna.  ff.  the  name  of 
the  volcano.]  A  vessel  (in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
cone  placed  in  a  saucer)  for  heating  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  liquid  by  burning  some  kind  of  spirit. 

1832  A thenceum  9  June  375  ( Advt .),  Jones’s  /Etna-  for 
boiling  half  a  pint  of  water  in  three  minutes.  1870  Eng. 
Mech.  18  Mar.  659/1,  I  have  an  Etna  with  which  I  can 
produce  a  pint  of  boiling  water  in  eight  minutes.  1880  M. 
Collins  Th.  in  Garden  II.  263  Ask  my  placens  uxor  to 
mull  some  claret  in  the  etna. 

II  Etoile  (i’torl,  «twal).  fa.  Fr.  etoile  star.] 

+ 1.  Fortif.  A  small  fort  or  redoubt  in  the  shape 
of  a  star.  Obs. 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio',  Etoile,  a  small  fort  or  work  of  4,  5, 
or  6,  or  more  points,  a  star  redoubt.  1775  in  Ash. 

2.  Her.  A  heraldic  charge  consisting  of  a  star 
with  wavy  points  or  rays.  Cf.  Estoile. 

1766  Porny  Heraldry  Gloss.,  Etoile,  pat.  French  word  for 
a  Star.  1882  Cussans  Heraldry  103  Etoile  is  represented 
with  six  wavy  points. 

3.  Comb. 

1789  Mrs.  Piozzi  Journ.  France  II.  287  The  public  walks 
and  drives.. are  formed  etoile-wise. 

Etonian  itdu-nian).  ff.  Eton  +  -ian.]  One 
educated  at  Eton  College. 

c  1770  George  III  in  Eloniana  v.  81  You  were  an  Etonian. 
1844  Disraeli  Coningsty  1.  xi,  The  Lord  of  the  equipage 
as  an  old  Etonian,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Albanian  his 
contribution. 


Etrurian  (ftru->’rian),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7  He- 
trurian.  [f.  Etkukia  +  -an.]  A.  adj.  Of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  Etruria.  B.  sb.  A  native  of  Etruria. 

1623  Cockeram  III,  Dccii,  the  Sonne  [vowed  himself] 
against  the  Hetrurians.  1653  Urquhart  Rabelais  1.  i, 
Hetrurian  Letters.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  303  In  Vallom- 
brosa,  where  th'  Etrurian  shades  High  overarch’t  imbowr. 
1842  Lytton  Zanoni  23  As  old  as  Greek  or  Etrurian  fable. 

Etruscan  (ftnrskan),  a.  and  sb.  Also  8  He- 
truscan.  [f.  L.  etrusc-us  +  -an.]  A.  adj.  Of 
or  belonging  to  ancient  Etruria  or  its  people ; 
absol.  the  language  of  the  Etruscans  (in  quot.  1817 
jocularly  used  for  ‘Tuscan’).  B.  sb.  One  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Etruscan  nation. 

1706  Hearne  Collect.  14  Dec.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  312  The 
Hetruscan  inscription.  1773  Monboddo  Lang.  (1774 1  I.  in. 
xii.  580  The  Latin  and  Hetruscan.  1817  Byron  Beppo  xxxi, 
For  few  Italians  speak  the  right  Etruscan.  1841  W.  Spald¬ 
ing  Italy  ff  It.  1st.  I.  44  The  Etruscans,  a  separate  race, 
whose  origin  is  still  quite  uncertain.  1882  Ouida  Maremma 
I.  17  His  name  was  the  old  Etruscan  name. 

Etslopen,  -stand,  -stent,  -stunt:  see  At-. 

-ette,  suffix,  forming  diminutive  sbs.,  represents 
OF.  -ette,  the  fern,  form  corresponding  to  the  masc. 
-et :  see  -ET.  In  early  Eng.  use  the  Fr.  -et  and  -cite 
(OF.  -etc)  were  not  clearly  distinguished,  and  in 
1 5th  c.  -ette  is  a  mere  variant  spelling  of  -et ;  e.g.  the 
OF.  basinet  occurs  sometimes  in  Eng.  as  basinette. 
The  older  adoptions  of  Fr.  words  in  -ette,  so  far 
as  they  survive,  are  now  written  with  -et  ;  the 
spelling  -ette  belongs  chiefly  to  words  introduced 
since  17th  c.,  as  chemisette ,  cigarette,  eprouvette, 
etiquette,  pipette,  serviette.  During  the  present 
century  a  few  words  have  been  formed  by  the 
addition  of  -ette  to  Eng.  sbs. ;  most  of  these,  as 
leaderette,  sermonette,  essayette,  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  in  good  use,  though  often  met  with  in 
newspapers ;  wagonette,  however,  is  well  estab¬ 
lished.  Formations  of  this  kind  are  very  common 
in  the  names  given  by  manufacturers  to  materials 
intended  as  imitations  of  something  else  :  one 
such  word  which  has  come  into  general  use  is 
leatherette. 

1849  J-  Wilson  in  Blackw.  Mag.  LXVI.  19  This  side  of 
the  glen  . .  is  known  to  be  a  descent  but  by  the  pretty  little 
cataractettes  playing  at  leap-frog.  1887  Mod.  Neivspapcr , 
Great  sale  of  Brussel lette  carpets.  Messrs. - 's  plushettes. 

Ettercap  (e'taik^ep).  Sc.  Also  8  ethercap. 
[var.  form  of  Attercop.] 

1.  A  spider  ;  =  Attercop  i  . 

2.  Jig.  An  ill-humoured  person  ;  =  Attercop  2. 

1725  Ramsay  Gentle  S/uph.  iv.  i,  ’Tis  dafter  like  to  thole 
An  ether-cap  like  him  to  blaw  the  coal  !  c  1750  A.  Robert¬ 
son  in  Scott  Wav.  lxiv,  A  fiery  etter-cap,  a  fractious  chiel. 
1820  Blackw.  Mag.  VIII.  15  That  ettercap  ..  is  flying 
through  the  town  like  a  shunky.  1840  Fraser's  Mag.  XXI  I. 
478  A  cool  temper. .  I’m  sure  yon  fiery  ettercap  has  not. 

Hence  ettercapped ,ppl.  a.,  inflicted  by  a  spider. 

1721  Ramsay  Poems ,  To  Gay  xii,  Ye  may  smile  at  ether- 
copit  stings  With  careless  pride. 

Etterlin  (ctoilin).  In  9  etterling.  ‘  A  cow 
which  has  a  calf  when  only  two  years  old’  (Jam.). 

1863  N.  Brit.  Daily  Mail  5  May,  Among  the  live  stock, 
some  very  fine  etterlings  brought  over  12 1.  a  head. 

Ettick,  obs.  form  of  Hectic. 

Ettin,  var.  form  of  Eten,  Obs.,  giant. 

Ettle  (e’t’l),  v.  Since  14th  c.  only  north,  dial. 
Forms:  3  atli-en,  3-5  atle,  3-4  north,  (h)aght-, 
eghtel,  -il,  4-5  attel(e,  -y,  attle,  ettill  e,  (4  aghli, 
ahtil,  atyle,  eitle,  ettele,  -elle,  -ylle,  5  attel(l, 
atthill,  ettil,  6  attile),  4-6  etle,  (7  attill,  7-9 
dial,  eckle),  3-  ettle.  [a.  ON.  xtla  (also  etla,  alia) 
to  think,  conjecture,  purpose,  destine,  apportion  :— 
prehistoric  *ahtila,  *chtla  (whence  some  of  the 
ME.  forms),  f.  OTeut.  *ahtd  (OF.  eaht,  OIIG. 
ah/a,  mod.G.  acht)  consideration,  attention,  f. 
root  of  Goth,  aha  ‘vovs’,  understanding,  alima 
•soul.  From  the  same  nominal  base  without  -l- 
suffix  are  OE.  eaht  ian,  OHG.  ahton  (mod.G.  ach- 
ten )  to  esteem,  consider.] 

I.  To  purpose  (and  senses  derived  from  this). 

1.  trans.  a.  With  inf.  as  obj.  (usually  preceded 
by  to)  :  To  intend,  purpose,  plan  ;  to  make  it 
one’s  object,  to  endeavour.  (In  most  instances 
this  may  be  taken  as  intr.  with  inf.  of  purpose ; 
hence  the  vb.  was  occas.  followed  by  thereto  re¬ 
ferring  to  an  inf.  in  context.) 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  79  Wolde  him  seluen  wreke  gif 
he  mihte  and  fierto  ettle<5  and  abit  his  time,  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
16384  (Cott.)  O  yur  king  hat  es  in  hand,  quat  aghtel  yee  do 
ban  ?  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  5784  A  doghter.  .pe  whilk 
he  luved  specialy  And  eghtild  to  mak  hir  qwene  of  wor- 
shepe.  c  1340  Gain.  4  Gr.  Knt.  27  An  aunter  in  erde  I 
attle  to  schawe.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Magdalena  279 
pi  husband  eitlise  pare-to .  .To  helpe  pe  puyre  of  his  riches. 
!!  a  1400  Morte  Arth.  520  Syr  Arthure  es  thyne  enmye  fore 
ever,  And  ettelles  to  bee  overlynge  of  pe  empyre  of  Rome, 
j  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2965  Hit  were,  .semly  for  wemen,  paire 
houses  to  haunt  &  . .  pere  onesty  attell  to  saue.  a  1400-50 
j  Alexander  1$,  I  forwith  2ow  all  ettillis  to  schewe  Of  ane 
Emperoure.  1674  Ray  N.  C.  Words  16  Eckle  or  Ettle,  to 
I  aim,  intend,  design.  1808  J.  Mayxb  Siller  Gun  iv,  To  hell 
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the  cat  wi'  sic  a  scrow,  Some  swankies  ettled.  1863  J. 
Nicholson  Poems ,  The  Burnie ,  So  bent  on  the  bauble  we 
ettle  aye  to  win,  The  best  o’  life’s  blessings  we  lee  far  behin’. 

b.  With  sb.  (or  fron.)  as  obj. :  To  purpose, 
seek  to  bring  about  (a  result). 

1513  Douglas  EEncis  xii.  xiii.  14  Quhat  purposis  or  etlis 
thou  now?  lat  see.  1774  C.  Keith  Farmer s  Ua'  35  They 
wad  think  it  a  braw  scheme.  .Mischief  to  ettle. 

C.  refl.  To  intend  (  =  ON.  sdlask)'. 

?  a  1400  Morte  A  rth .  554,  Bee  Estyre . .  I  ettylle  my  selfene, 
To  hostaye  in  Almayne.  a  1400-50  A  lexander  2829  (Dublin 
MS.)  pou.  .ettlys  pe  [Ashm.  MS .  etils  to]  sir  Alexander  efte 
to  assayle. 

2.  To  destine,  ordain,  assign.  Const,  dat.  of 
persons,  for ,  to ;  also  simply ,  and  with  comple¬ 
ment  or  complemental  inf. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9426  (Cott.)  Qua  herd  euer  spek  o  mare 
bliss,  pan  aghteld  \Trin.  ordeyned]  was  adam  and  his? 
Ibid.  21759  Godd  pat  haghtils  ilkin  stat.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  394  She  was  eldist  and  heire  etlit  to  his  londes.  Ibid. 
6775  Pepull,  pat  by  ordynaunse  of  Ector  was  etlit  to  hym. 
1513  Douglas EEneis  1.  i.  30 This  Goddes  etlit.  .This  realme 
to  be.  .mastres  To  all  landis.  1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  xxxiv, 

‘  He  drees  the  doom  he  ettled  forme*.  1832-53  A.  Laing  in 
Whistlc-binkie  (Sc.  Songs)  Ser.  hi.  29  I’ll  bless  the  doom  I 
hae  to  dree  That  ettled  her,  my  Highland  maid,  To  dwell 
in  Borristoun  wi’  me  1 

3.  To  direct  (speech  or  actions)  to  an  object; 
esp.  to  aim  (a  blow  or  missile)  at  a  person  or  a 
mark  (also  fig'.) ;  absol.  or  intr.  to  take  aim  (at). 

c  140 o  Destr.  Troy  6399  auntrid  vpon  Ector,  atlit  hym 
a  dynt.  a  1400-50  Alexander  2322  To  all  you  of  atthenys 
pus  atthill  I  my  sawes.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  vm.  269 
Bot  Wallace  . .  Folowed  on  him,  and  a  straik  etlyt  fast. 
a  1500  Eger  <$•  Grinc  992  in  Furniv.  Percy  Folio  I.  385 
Grine.  .attilde  him  a  dint  that  bote  full  well.  1513  Douglas 
VEncis  v.  ix.  37  Mynestheus  . .  Onto  the  heid  has  halit  wp 
on  hie,  Baith  arrow  and  ene  etland  at  the  merk.  1830  Galt 
Lawrie  T.  1.  i.  (1849)  3  To  ettle  at  butts.  1862  Hislop 
Prov.  Scot.  7  Aft  ettle,  whiles  hit. 

fg-  1830  Galt  Lawrie  T.  II.  iv.  xi.  90,  I  was  per¬ 
suaded  he  had  something  to  ettle  at  me. 

b.  intr.  To  direct  one’s  course. 

c  1205  Lay.  25996  Hete  we  nu  pene  eotend  bi-lafuen  and 
atlien  [c  1275  go  we]  to  pan  kinge.  1340-70  Alex.  Du  id. 
15  pat  Alixandre  wip  his  ost  atlede  pidire.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  7424  Ector  eftirsons  ettlyt  on  Achilles.  Ibid.  8989 
Eneas  afterward  etlit  anone.  1513  Douglas  sEneis  ix.  ix. 
66  Quhayr  thikkest  was  the  pres  thar  etlis  he.  1876  Whitby 
Gloss.,  ‘  Ill  ettle  for  yam  111  turn  my  steps  homeward. 

c.  To  aim  at  (a  thing) ;  to  make  an  effort  at. 

1725  Ramsay  Gentle  Shepk.  1.  ii,  When  a  they  ettle  at — 

their  greatest  wish  Is  to  be  made  o’  and  obtain  a  kiss.  1820 
Scott  Monas t.  xvii,  They  that  ettle  at  the  top  of  a  ladder 
will  at  least  get  up  some  rounds.  1873  F.  K.  Robinson 
in  Gloss.  W.  Riding  Yorksh.  (E.  D.  S.)  s.v.  Ettle ,  I’ve 
been  ettling  after  a  new  place. 

4.  To  arrange,  set  in  order,  range;  to  prepare. 

a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric  P.  ix.  35  Hire  teht  aren  . .  Evene 
set  ant  atled  al.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  2376  Arowes  and  other 
geire  atled  I  anon. 

b.  refl.  To  prepare  oneself.  Cf.  1  c. 

rt  1400-50  Alexander  1157  pan  etils  him  sir  Alexander. 
15I5  Scot.  Field  180  Our  english  men  ful  merrilye  attilde 
them  to  shoote.  Ibid.  318  Soe  eagerly  with  Ire  attilld 
them  to  meete. 

II.  5.  trails.  To  guess,  conjecture,  divine. 
Also  absol. 

C  l 205-75  [cf.  Etti.ing  vbl.  sb.].  c  1350  Will.  Paterae  813 
Alisaundrine  anon  atteled  }>at  time,  &  knewe  wel  bi  hire 
craft.  Ibid,  941  Alysaundrine  anon  attlede  alle  here 
)>ou3tes. 

Hence  Ettlement,  intention.  Ettler,  a  schemer, 
an  aspirant. 

1787  Grose  Provinc.  Gloss.,  Ettlement,  intention.  1825- 
79  Jamieson,  Ettlement ,  intention.  1823  Galt  A’.  Gilhaize 
II.  xxx,  His  father,  through  all  the  time  of  the  first  king 
Charles,  an  eydent  ettler  for  preferment. 

Ettle  (,  e't’l),  sb.1  [f.  Ettle  v.] 

1.  Aim,  intent,  purpose. 

1790  Burns  Tam  o'  Shunter  213  Nannie  . .  flew  at  Tam 
wi  furious  ettle.  1832-53  Whistle. Binkie  (Sc.  Songs)  Ser. 
11.  51  Ill  tarry  nane  to  tell.  .The  ettle  o’  my  eeran. 

2.  Chance,  opportunity. 

1768  Ross  Helenore  111,  But  fainness  to  be  hame,  that 
burnt  my  breast,  Made  me  to  tak  the  ettle  when  it  keest. 

Ettle,  sb.t  Dial,  form  of  Nettle  ;  cf.  adder 
for  nadder,  etc. 

1688  CAurchw.  Acc.  Minchinghampt.  in  Archseol.  XXXV. 
451  For  cutting  of  ettles.  1842  Akerman  Wiltsh.  Gloss., 
Ettle,  a  nettle.  1884  Upton.on.ScvernGloss.,  Ettles,  nettles. 

E’ttling  (e'tliij),  vbl.  sb.  Obs.  exc.  north,  [f. 
Ettle  v.  +  -ingC]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Ettle. 

1.  Intention,  purpose  ;  also,  endeavour. 
c  1325 II.  E.  Atlit.  P.  B.  688,&  alle  myneatlyngto  Abraham 
vn-haspe  bylyue.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  1.  587  Off  hys  etlyng 
rycht  swa  It  fell,  As  I  sail  eftirwartis  tell,  c  1375  Sc.  Lee. 
Saints,  Magdalena  564,  &  sowne  |>ui  arywinge  mad  In  j>e 
porte  quhare  ]>ai  etline  had.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  x.  166 
For  charge  off  nan,  bot  it  had  ben  his  king  At  mycht  that 
tym  bryng  him  fra  his  etlyng.  1822  Galt  Steam-Boat  125 
(jam.)  But  there  was  an  ettling  beyond  discretion  perhaps 
tn  this. 

+  2.  Conjecture,  estimation.  WitSuten  eni  etlnnge 
(early  ME.)  :  without  any  guessing,  unquestion¬ 
ably.  Obs. 

CMOS  Lay.  25761  Bi  atlinge  [c  1275  hading]  heom  )>uhte 
pritti  uooere.  c  1230  Mali  Meid.  39  Muche  mare  he  haue8 
wiouten  em  etlunge  at  halden  to  him  seluen.  a  1240  Sawles 
Warde  in  Cott.  Mom.  263  \Vi5  uten  ei  etlunge  ben  of  his 
ahne  gleadunge. 

+  3.  Preparation.  Obs. 
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1340-70  Alisauuder  266  Redy  too  fight  With  atling  of  are- 
blast  &  archers  ryfe. 

t  Ettouch,  v.  Obs.  [?  ad.  OF.  cstachicr,  etachicr 
(with  assimilation  to  Touch).]  trans.  To  attach, 
fasten,  fix. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  17/1  Chirographe  or  oblygacion 
the  which  Jhesu  Cryst  bare  and  ettouchyd  it  to  the  crosse. 

Etui,  etwee  (etwr).  Forms :  7  estuife, 
estwefe,  ettuy,  ettwee,  pi.  etweese,  8  etuis, 
etuy,  7-  etwee,  8-  etui.  [a.  Fr.  itui,  OF.  estui 
—  Pr.  estui,  cstieg  (med.L.  estugium,  1231,  Du 
Cange),  according  to  M.  Paul  Meyer  a  vbl.  sb.  f. 
F.  estuier,  Pr.  cstuiar,  cstugar  (:— late  L.  type 
*stugare)  to  keep,  guard,  hold  in  custody.  (The 
Pr.  form  is  inconsistent  with  the  commonly  as¬ 
sumed  identity  with  the  synonymous  Sp.  estuche, 
It.  asluceio.)  Cf.  Tweeze. 

In  the  forms  estuife,  estwefe  in  Florio  the  f  may  he  a 
misprint  for  s ;  if  not,  these  forms  suggest  some  sort  of  asso¬ 
ciation  with  huswife  subsequently  used  in  the  same  sense.] 
A  small  case,  usually  ornamental,  for  small 
articles,  as  bodkins,  needles,  toothpicks,  etc. ;  for¬ 
merly  also  a  case  for  surgical  instruments. 

1611  Florio,  Astuccio,  an  estuife,  a  pocket  cace  or  little 
sheath  with  cizers,  bodkin,  penknife  . .  in  it.  —  Stucchio, 
an  estwefe,  etc.  1611  Cotgr.,  Estui,  an  Ettwee.  —  Pcn- 
uarol de  Chirurgien,  a  Chirurgians  Case  or  Ettuy ;  the  box 
wherein  he  carries  his  Instruments.  1657  R.  Ligon  Bar- 
badocs  (1673)  27  Our  Knives,  Etweese,  Keys,  Needles.  1710 
Steele  Tatter  No.  245  F  2  Gold  Etuys  for  Quills,  Scissars, 
Needles,  Thimbles,  a  1763  Shenstone  Whs.  (1764)  I.  299 
The  gold  etwee,  With  all  its  bright  inhabitants,  shall  waste 
Its  melting  stores.  1771  Smollett  Humph.  Cl.  II.  10  June, 
He  presented  . .  me  with  a  gold  etuis.  1811  Pinkerton 
Petral.  II.  112  It  is  used,  .in  making  boxes,  socles,  handles 
of  knives,  etuis,  etc.  1859  T  hackeray  Virgin,  xiii,  The 
pearl  necklace  and  the  gold  etwee.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib. 
Catal.  78  Travelling  Bags,  Razor  Cases,  Etuis,  etc. 

^  attrib .  1828  Webster  s.  v.  Etwee-case,  a  case  for  pocket 
instruments. 

E’tym.  rare.  =  Etymon. 

1847  H.  F.  Talbot  Eng.  Etymologies  470,  Thing.  I  have 
already  given  an  etym  of  this  word. 

Etymic  (eti  mik),  a.  [f.  Etym-on  +  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  etymon  or  primitive  form  of 
a  word.  In  some  mod.  Diets. 

Etymo*graphy.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr.  eru/to-s  true 
(see  Etymon)  +  -7 pa<pia  writing ;  after  etymology .] 
Historical  accuracy  of  spelling. 

1886  F.  Harrison  in  19^/i  Cent.  Jan.  103  It  is  as  vain  to 
ask  us,  in  the  name  of  etymography,  to  turn  that  name 
[Shakespeare]  into  Shakspere,  as  it  would  be  to  ask  us,  in 
the  name  of  etymology,  to  turn  ‘  Tragedy  ’  into  Goat-song. 

1*  Ety  mologe,  v.  Obs .  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  erv^o- 
A oy-eeiv,  f.  erv/ioKoy-os  etymologer,  f.  €tv{j.ov  Ety¬ 
mon  +  -\oyos  one  who  discourses.] 
trans.  a.  To  give  an  etymological  signification 
to.  b.  To  trace  the  etymology  of ;  to  derive. 

1586  Ferne  Bias.  Gentrie  50  Which  word  [Musicke]  .. 
hath  been  etymologed  for  the  signification  of  the  studies  of 
humanitie  and  chiefly  of  poetry.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt. 
Brit.  vn.  ii.  (1632)  198  Whose  originall  Name  ..  some  will 
have  Etymologed  from  Saxum  a  Stone. 

Etymologer  (etimp-lod^ai).  [f.  Gr.  €TVfxo\6y-os 
(see  prec.)  +  -er1.]  One  who  traces  etymologies ; 
=  Etymologist. 

1650  Massey  Glasse for  Worldlings  10  With  the  Etymo¬ 
loger  tis.  .water  hardened  by  extream  cold.  1660  M.  Grif¬ 
fith  Fear  of  God  <$•  King  82  (T.)  ‘  Lex  a.  ligando*,  saith  the 
etymologer  :  it  is  called  a  law  from  binding.  1816  J.  Gil¬ 
christ  Philos.  Etym.  160  A  plain,  blunt  etymologer  may 
take  the  liberty  of  putting  the  extinguisher  or  monk's  hood 
on  his  shallow,  misty  notions.  1880  J.  A.  H.  Murray  Addr. 
Philol.  Soc.  36  The  fancies  of. .  monkish  etymologers. 

Etymologic  (eTim^-d^ik),  a.  [ad.  L.  ctymo - 
logic-us,  a.  Gr.  kTv/xoXoyuc-os,  f.  €Tv/j.o\oyia  Etymo¬ 
logy.]  =  next. 

1813  W.  Taylor  Eng.  Synonyms  (1856)  Introd.  xix,  I 
have  habitually  endeavoured,  by  etymologic  investigation, 
to  ascertain  of  every  analyzed  word  the  primary  sense. 
1886  Athenceum  7  Aug.  165/1  Without  help  from  etymo¬ 
logic  or  other  record  we  may  safely  go  back  ages  further. 
[In  mod.  Diets.] 

Etymological  (eHm^lp-daikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -al.]  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  etymology  ;  based 
upon,  or  in  accordance  with,  etymology. 

1592  tr.  Junius  on  Rev.  ix.  11  This  name  belongeth  unto 
the  Etymological  interpretation  of  Hildebrand.  1612  Dray¬ 
ton  Poly-olb.  i.  Notes  20  Take  largest  etymologicall  liberty 
and  you  may  have  it  from  ‘  Ellan-ban  i.e.  the  white  Isle  . 
c  1620  A.  Hume  Brit.  Tongue  (1865)  11  It  wer  more  etymo¬ 
logical  to  wryt  montan,  fontan,  according  to  the  original. 
1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  11.  9/2  Peruse,  for  a  farther  De¬ 
scription  ..  Francis  Holyoke,  his  Etymological  Dictionary. 
1747.  Johnson  Plan  Did.  Wks.  IX.  183  Its  [arrives] 
original  and  etymological  sense.  1769  in  Grant  Burgh 
Sen.  Scotl.  11.  xiii.  (1876)  355  The  Etymological  part  of  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  grammar.  1824  L.  Murray  Eng. 
Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  331  Specimens  of  etymological  Parsing. 
1865  Max  Muller  Chips  (1880)  I.  vi.  130  A  meaning  that. . 
can.  .be  defended  on .. etymological  grounds. 

b.  nonce-use.  Engaged  in  the  study  of  etymology. 
1856  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics  (i860)  I.  15  So,  we  are  to  be 
etymological  to  night,  exclaimed  Gower. 

Etymologically  (edimfllp-d^ikali).  adv.  [f. 
prec.  +  -LY-.]  In  an  etymological  manner;  ac¬ 
cording  to  or  as  regards  etymology ;  on  etymo¬ 
logical  principles. 


1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio),  Etyjnologically ,  by  way  of  ety¬ 
mology.  1798  W.  Taylor  in  Robberds  Mem.  I.  229,  I  try 
.  .to  use  no  words  of  which  I  cannot  etymologically  defend 
the  application.  1809  Syd.  Smith  Wks.  (1859)  1-  *69/ 1  Latin 
and  Greek  have  now  mixed  themselves  etymologically  with 
all  the  languages  of  modern  Europe,  i860  Pusey  Min. 
Proph.  522  The  Devil,  etymologically,  the  accuser.  1878 
Foster  Phys.  111.  i.  390  Such  a  use  of  the  word  is.  .etymo¬ 
logically  incorrect.  1883  Sir  J.  C.  Day  in  Law  Rep.  Q. 
Bench  XII.  206  Etymologically  considered,  a  journeyman 
is  one  who  is  employed  by  the  day. 

II  Etymologicon  (e  timul^-d.^ik^n).  [mod.  L., 
a.  Gr.  eTVfio\oyiKov,  neut.  of  irv/j-okoyiKus :  see 
Etymologic.]  A  work  in  which  the  etymologies 
of  words  are  traced  ;  an  etymological  dictionary. 

1645  Milton  Tetrach.  (1851)  238  They  who  are  so  exact 
for  the  letter,  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  Lexicon,  and  the 
Etymologicon  too  if  they  please.  1753  in  Chambers  Cycl. 
Supp.  1862  Marsh  Eng.  Lang.  iii.  49  No  English  dictionary 
at  all  fulfils  the  requisites  either  of  a  truly  scientific  or  of  a 
popular  etymologicon. 

Etymologist  (etimp-lod^ist).  [f.  Etymology 
+  -1ST.]  One  who  treats  of,  or  is  versed  in,  the 
science  of  etymology ;  one  who  searches  into  the 
history  and  origin  of  words. 

1635  N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  11.  xiii.  216  The  Greeke 
Etymologists  ridiculously  draw  it  from  many  other  ori- 
ginalls.  1679  Plot  Staffordsh.  (1686)  240  This  I  take  but 
for  the  imagination  of  some  fond  Etymologist.  1747  John¬ 
son  Plan  Did.  Wks.  IX.  177  In  exhibiting  the  descent  of 
our  language,  our  etymologists  seem  to  have  been  too  lavish 
of  their  learning.  1774  Warton  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  xx. 
(1840)  II.  268  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Occleve  . .  are  supposed 
by  the  severer  etymologists,  to  have  corrupted  the  purity 
of  the  English  language.  1841-4  Emerson  Ess.,  Poet  Wks. 
(Bohn)  I.  162  The  etymologist  finds  the  deadest  word  to 
have  been  once  a  brilliant  picture.  1879  Froude  Ca’sar  iv. 
38  Etymologists  could  arrive  at  no  conclusion  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  name. 

Etymologiza’tion.  rare.  [f.  next  +  -ation.] 

The  action  of  etymologizing. 

a  1831  Bentham  Logic  Wks.  1838-43  VIII.  245  By  etymo- 
logization  I  .mean  . .  the  exposition  of  inflected  words  and 
conjugates  by  the  exhibition  of  the  root  from  which  they 
are  derived. 

Etymologize  (etimp-lod^aiz),  v.  Also  6  ethi- 
mologise,  7  se-,'  etimologise,  -ize,  9  etymo¬ 
logise.  [ad.  late  L.  elymologizare  (spelt  ethimo - 
logisare ),  f.  ctymologia  Etymology  :  see  -ize  and 
cf.  Er.  etymologiscr .] 

1.  trans .  To  give  the  etymology  or  derivation 
of ;  to  trace  the  etymology  of ;  to  invent  or  suggest 
an  etymology  for. 

c  1530  Rcmcdie  of  Loz'C  301  (T.),  The  first  parte  of  this 
name  we  have  yfounde,  Let  us  ethimologise  the  secounde. 
1599  B.  Jonson  Cynthia's  Rev .  iv.  i,  Pha.  Breeches,  quasi 
Beare-riches  ;  when  a  gallant  beares  all  his  Ritches  in  his 
Breeches.  Amo.  Most  fortunately  etymologized.  <1645 
Howell  Lett.  11.  lxxxvii.  (1753)  464  Languedoc  . .  Scaliger 
would  etymologize  from  ‘  langue  d'ouy'.  1726  Amherst 
Tcrrce  Fit.  App.  325  Having  started  the  conceit  of  an 
undergraduate’s  being  like  an  apprentice,  (which  you  ety¬ 
mologize  in  a  very  accurate  manner).  1816  Keatinge  Trav. 
I.  1 17  Even  the  word  merino  is  not  altogether  etymologized. 
1862  F.  Hall  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  191  With  this  in  view, 
the  first  portion  of  Brahma  is  etymologized  as  follows.  1871 
Tylor  Prim.  Cult.  I.  147  The  habit  of  etymologizing  words 
off-hand  from  expressive  sounds. 

+  b.  To  denote  etymologically.  Obs.  rare. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  12  And  indeed  the  Analogic 
of  the  word  induces  me  to  imagine,  some  adventrous  Cam¬ 
brian  first  arrived  here,  memorizing  it  by  this  name  Pen - 
giuin  in  the  Brittish  Tongue,  Etymologizing  so  much.  1661 
Morgan  Sph.  Gentry  1.  45  The  field  is  argent,  a  Mullet  sable, 
by  the  name  of  Aston,  as  if  it  did  Etymologize  a  stone. 

2.  intr.  To  study  etymology ;  to  search  into  the 
origin  of  words ;  to  invent  or  suggest  etymologies 
for  words. 

1652  Gaulf.  Magastrom.  145,  I  rejoyce  not  much  in  eti- 
mologizing.  1816  J.  Gilchrist  Philos.  Etym.  83  It  would 
not  be  proper  to  etymologise  too  much  or  too  minutely  on 
some  words.  1851  Trench  Study  of  Words  vii.  (1869*  266 
How  perilous  it  is  to  etymologize  at  random.  1877  Peile 
Primer  Philol.  i.  16  We  etymologise  as  if  each  man  were  a 
standard  to  himself. 

Hence  EtymoTogizing  vbl.  sb.  and  fpl.  a. 

1771  Antiq.  Sarisb.  5  A  rational  employment  . .  is  etymo¬ 
logizing.  1880  S.  R.  Driver  Hebrew  Tenses  App.  iii.  251 
Reckless  etymologizing  is  to  be  avoided.  1882  Athenaeum 
23  Dec.  844/1  Man  is,  as  Mr.  Palmer  says,  an  etymologizing 
animal,  and  abhors  an  unmeaning  word. 

Etymology  (etim^-lodgi).  Forms:  [4  with 
Latin  termination  ethimolegia],  5-6  ethi-,  ethy- 
mologie,  -y(e,  (5  ethimilogie),  6-7  oetym-, 
etim-,  etymologie,  -y(e,  6-  etymology,  [a.  OF. 
ethimologie,  mod.F.  etymologie,  ad.  L.  etymologia, 
a.  Gr.  tTVfiokoy'ia,  f.  trvpio\6y-os :  see  Etymologic.] 
1.  a.  The  process  of  tracing  out  and  describing 
the  elements  of  a  word  with  their  modifications  of 
form  and  sense. 

1588  Fraunce  Lawicrs  Log.  i.  xii.  51  Notation  or  Etymo¬ 
logie  is  the  interpretation  of  the  word.  1725  Watts  Logic 
1.  iv.  §  1  This  tracing  of  a  word  to  its  original,  (which  is 
called  etymology),  is  sometimes  a  very  precarious  . .  thing. 
1786  H.  Tooke  Purley  (1798)  I.  ix.  456  1  he  explanation  and 
etymology  of  those  words  . .  require  a  degree  of  knowledge 
in  all  the  antient  northern  languages. 

U  With  explanation  drawn  from  the  Gr.  deriva¬ 
tion.  (Cf.  L.  veriloquium ,  by  which  Cicero  ren¬ 
ders  the  Gr.  word.) 
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1613  R.  C.  Table  A  Iph.  (ed.  3),  Etymologic ,  true  expound¬ 
ing.  1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  Wks.  Voc.,  Etymology, 
the  true  exposition  or  interpretation  of  a  thing. 

b.  All  instance  of  this  process  ;  an  account  of 
the  formation  and  radical  signification  of  a  word. 

1460  Capgrave  Chron.  34  As  Ysider  tellith  in  the  third 
book  of  Ethimilogies.  1575  Turberv.  Falconric  204  So  that 
the  etymologie  of  the  name  proceedeth  all  upon  one  cause. 
1611  S  peed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  v.  ii.  8  Neither  let  this  Etymo¬ 
logie  of  Britaines  seeme  to  be  either  harsh  or  absurd,  seeing 
the  very  words  sound  alike,  etc.  1665  Boyle  Occas.  Refl.  v. 
i.  (1675)  2p6  Critical  Inquiries  into  Obsolete  Rites,  or  Dis¬ 
putable  Etymologies.  1755  Johnson  Pref.  Diet.  Wks.  IX. 
201  For  the  Teutonick  etymologies,  I  am  commonly  indebted 
to  Junius  and  Skinner.  1845  Stoddart  in  Encycl .  Metrop. 
(1847)  I.  166/1  A  little  investigation  will  show  this  etymo¬ 
logy  [of  since ]  to  be  entirely  erroneous. 

c.  The  facts  relating  to  the  formation  or  deri¬ 
vation  (of  a  word).  (In  1 6-1 7th  c.  occur  confused 
expressions  such  as  ‘  the  etymology  comes  from/ 
'to  derive  the  etymology  from’.) 

[*398  T  revisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  in.  ii.  (1495)  50  What  is 
the  menynge  of  the  Ethimolegia  and  the  settyng  of  this 
name?]  1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  46  Yf  we  them 
dewly  kun  applye  And  ordenelly  aftyr  the  ethimologye. 
1581  Marbeck  Bk.  of  Notes  276  Dagon.  .as  maie  be  iudged 
by  the  Etimologie  of  the  word,  was  some  God  of  the  Sea. 
For  Dag  in  Hebrue  signifieth  a  fish.  1583  Fulke  Defence 
(1843)  267  The  etymology  of  this  English  word  ‘priest' 
cometh  from  presbyter.  1631  Weever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  683 
Heralt.  .is  meerely  a  Teutonic  or  Duytch  word,  and  in  that 
tongue  and  no  other,  the  true  ^Etymologie  thereof  is  onely 
to  be  found.  1651  Howell  Venice  34  Som  derive  the  Eti¬ 
mologie  of  this  rare  Cittie  from  Venetia,  which  in  old  Latin 
signifieth  the  frothing  or  seething  of  the  Sea.  1666  G. 
Harvey  Morb.  Angl.  (J .),  Consumption  is.  generally  taken 
for  any  universal  diminution  and  colliquation  of  the  body, 
which  acceptation  its  etymology  implies.  1725  Watts 
Logic  1.  iv.  §  1  If  the  meaning  of  a  word  could  be  learned 
by  its  derivation  or  etymology,  yet,  etc.  1865  Max  Muller 
Chips  (1880)  II.  xxv.  260  The  etymology  of  a  word  can 
never  give  us  its  definition. 

transf.  1864  Kirk  Chas.  Bold  I.  ii.  48  Those  distinctions 
of  origin,  habits,  dialect,  and  history  which  constitute  what 
may  be  termed  the  etymology  of  the  nation. 

t  d.  Etymological  sense,  original  meaning.  Obs. 

a  1592  Greene  Jas.  IV,  1.  ii,  Aten.  What’s  thy  name? 
Nano.  Nano.  Ateu.  The  etymology  of  which  word  is  a 
dwarf.  1631  Brathwait  Eng.  Gentlew.  (1641)  332  This 
name  [widowes]  . .  hath  received  one  constant  Etymology ; 
‘deprived’  or  ‘destitute*.  1711-14  Addison  Sped,  (j.), 
Pelvis  is  used  by  comick  writers  for  a  looking-glass,  by  which 
means  the  etymology  of  the  word  is  visible. 

2.  That  branch  of  linguistic  science  which  is 
concerned  with  determining  the  origin  of  words. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  vi.  93  Others  have  better 
observed  the  laws  of  Etymology,  and  deduced  it  from  a 
word  of  the  same  language.  1797  Godwin  Enquirer  1.  vi. 
44  The  science  of  etymology  has  been  earnestly  recom¬ 
mended.  1862  Marsh  Eng.  Lang.  iii.  48  Etymology,  is  the 
Study  of  the  primitive,  derivative,  and  figurative  forms  and 
meanings  of  words.  1864  Max  Muller  Sc.  Lang.  Ser.  11. 
vi.  (1868)  242  As  long  as  etymology  was  carried  on  on  such 
principles  it  could  not  claim  the  name  of  a  science. 

3.  Gram.  That  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of 
individual  words,  the  parts  of  speech  separately, 
their  formation  and  inflexions. 

1592  West  Symbol.  §  ioo  The  rules  of  Grammar,  touching 
eyther  the  ^Etymologie  or  Syntaxis  thereof.  1612  Brinsley 
Lud.  Lit.  ix.  (1627)  127  For  the  Etymologie,  all  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  in  these  three  parts  of  Speech,  Nownes,  Verbs,  and 
Participles.  1669  Milton  Accedence  Wks.  (1847)  45 7/1 
Etymology,  or  right  wording,  teacheth  what  belongs  to 
every  single  word  or  part  of  speech.  1748  Hartley  Observ. 
Alan  1.  iii.  304  Etymology  and  Syntax,  as  Grammarians 
call  them.  1824  L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  60  The 
second  part  of  grammar  is  etymology. 

II  Etymon  (e’tim/>n).  [L.  etymon ,  a.  Gr.  4'ru/xoi/ 
(orig.  neut.  of  ervfxos  true) :  (1)  the  '  true’  literal 
sense  of  a  word  according  to  its  origin;  (2)  its 
*  true  ’  or  original  form;  (3)  hence,  in  post-classical 
grammatical  writings,  the  root  or  primary  word 
from  which  a  derivative  is  formed. 

According  to  Brugmann,  erv/Jio?  is  for  a  prehistoric  *s-ctu • 
mo-s ,  f.  ’s  weak  grade  of  O Aryan  *es  to  be  +  suffixes.] 

+  1.  The  primitive  form  of  a  word  ;  the  word  or 
combination  of  words  from  which  it  has  been  cor¬ 
rupted.  Sometimes  nearly  =  Etymology  1  b,  i  c. 

1570-6  Lambarde  Pcramb .  Kent  (1826)  477  Thus  much 
then  concerning  the  Etymon  of  this  woorde  Gavelkinde. 
1606  Peacham  Graphice  (1612)  83  Blew  hath  his  Etymon 
from  the  high  Dutch  Blaw.  1651  H.  More  Second  Lash 
in  Enthus.  Triumph  (1656)  227  For  the  word  must  so  sig- 
nifie,  as  I  did  above  prove,  both  from  Testimony,  and 
might  also  from  the  Etymon  of  the  word.  1678  Cudworth 
Jntell.  Syst.  451  The  true  Etymon  of  Jupiter. .  being,  .not 
Juvans  Pater,  but  Jovis  Pater.  1768  Sw inton  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LVIII.  239  The  etymon  laid  down  here  seems  more 
apposite  and  natural  than  that  obtruded  upon  the  learned 
world  by  Bochart.  1793  Pinkerton  in  D’Israeli  Cur.  Lit. 
(1866)  129/2  Of  the  etymon  of  pamphlet  I  know  nothing. 

2.  The  primary  word  which  gives  rise  to  a 
derivative. 

1659  T.  Pecke  Pamassi  Puerp.  58,  Nummus  denotes 
Money  told  out;  Upon  This  Fancy,  Number,  will  give 
Etymon.  1811  Pinkerton  Pctral.  I.  429  Greek  etymons 
have  become  universal  in  the  science.  #1834  Lamb  Lett, 
to  Manning  v.  48  Logic  is  nothing  more  than  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  words,  as  the  Greek  etymon  implies.  1873  Whit¬ 
ney  Orient.  Stud.  210  Enabling  them  [the  roots]  to  stand 
as  etymons  of  almost  any  given  word.  1882  Edin.  Rev . 
July  1 14  The  name  has  an  evidently  Norman  etymon. 

+  3.  Original  or  primary  signification.  Obs .  rare. 

1619  Sacrilege  Handl.  App.  43  Take  him  in  his  true 


Etymon,  and  Morall  will  be,  but,  whatsoeuer  concerneth 
Manners.  1626  W.  Sclater  Exp.  2  Thess.  (1629)  223 
’Arorrot,  those  are  to  them  after  the  Grammer  Etymon,  men 
of  no  setled  abode  ;  vaguing,  or  vagabond  Iewes.  a  1634 
R.  Clerke  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  exxii.  6  Peace  de¬ 
nominates  Jerusalem,  'tis  the  etymon  of  the  word,  a  1834 
Coleridge  (Webster),  The  import  here  given  as  the  etymon 
or  genuine  sense  of  the  word. 

t  4.  The  true  name  of  a  thing.  Obs. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  67  p  106  Neither  dare  they  call 
their  . .  medicines  by  their  proper  Etymon  ;  that  is  to  say 
they  hide  Scamniony  under  the  name  of  diagredium. 

Hence  Etymo'nic  a.  rare-'.  Pertaining  to  the 
etymon ;  etymological. 

1813  W.  Taylor  Eng.  Synonyms  1 1856)  128  The  application 
of  the  word  anterior  to  time  only  is  neither  based  on  ancient 
practice  nor  etymonic  necessity. 

Eu,  obs.  var.  of  Yew. 

Ett-,  prefix ,  repr.  Gr.  tv-,  combining  form  of 
fils  good,  used  in  neut.  form  ev  as  adv.  =  well.  In 
Gr.  the  words  with  this  as  first  element  are  pri¬ 
marily  adjs.  (often  used  as  sbs.,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  giving  rise  to  derivative  sbs.  or  vbs.).  Of 
these  many  are  parasynthetic  f.  sbs.,  as  tvaropios 
having  a  good  mouth,  f.  tiTup-a  mouth,  (bax^r-oju 
having  a  good  form,  f.  cxvp-a  form.  In  others  the 
second  element  is  a  verbal  root  or  a  verbal  adj. 
in  -toy  ;  the  sense  of  the  compound  varies  (often 
in  the  same  word)  between  active  and  passive  ; 
in  those  that  are  active  the  prefix  has  the  force  of 
‘  well  ’ ;  in  those  of  passive  signification  its  sense 
is  sometimes  ‘well’,  more  commonly  ‘easily’: 
thus,  tv\a.0fis  ‘  taking  good  hold  ’,  ‘  easy  to  take 
hold  of’,  f. A.a/3-  ‘to  take’ ;  tvnpduTos  ‘doing  well, 
prosperous’,  ‘  easy  to  do  ’,  f.  tr  pax-  (ypaaotiv)  to 
do ;  (vTrottjTos  well  made,  f.  iroieiv  to  make.  In 
Eng.  the  prefix  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  words 
of  Gr.  derivation,  as  eulogy,  euphemism,  or  formed, 
on  Gr.  elements,  as  eucalyptus  ;  the  few  exceptions 
are  terms  of  mod.  scientific  classification. 

In  late  L.  the  u  in  this  prefix  when  occurring  before  vowels 
was  consonantized  (i.  e.  became  v),  and  in  order  to  preserve 
the  traditional  quantity  of  the  syllable  the  e  was  made  long, 
as  in  evangelium.  The  derivatives  and  cognates  of  evange- 
lium  are  almost  the  only  words  current  in  Eng.  with  the 
irr-  form  of  the  prefix  ;  in  Fr.  it  is  much  more  common,  be¬ 
ing  used  even  in  recent  formations  from  Gr.  elements. 

Eubages :  see  Euhages. 

Euboic  (yttbdu'ik),  a.  [ad,  L.  Euboicus,  Gr. 
Eu/3ot«oy,  f.  Eu0ola  Euboea,  the  island  now  called 
Negropont.]  Belonging  to  Euboea  ;  esp.  in  Euboic 
talent,  a  weight  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war.  (Some  authors  write  Eubccan  in  this  as  in 
other  uses.) 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  546  And  [Alcides]  Lichas  from  the 
top  of  Oeta  threw  Into  th’  Euboic  Sea.  1771  Raper  Anc. 
CoitismPhil.  Trans.  LXI.  486 The  Euboic  Talent  certainly 
came  from  Asia. 

Eubruehe,  var.  of  Eaubruche,  Obs.,  adultery. 
Eucairite  (y«keo'roit,  y«karrait).  Min.  Also 
eukairite.  [f.  Gr.  tvnaip-os  well-timed,  opportune 
(f.  tit-  Eu-  +  Kaipbs  time,  season)  +  -ite  :  see 
quot.]  A  mineral,  consisting  principally  of 
selenium,  copper,  and  silver. 

1822  Cleaveland  Min.  539  Eukairite  . .  was  discovered 
about  the  time  Berzelius  completed  his  examination  of  the 
new  metal  Selenium.  1844  Dana  Min.  487  Eucairite. 

Eucalyn  (ytrkalin).  Chem.  [f.  Eucaly-rtus 
+  -(i)n-]  ‘  A  saccharine  substance,  produced  in 

the  fermentation  of  melitose  (the  sugar  of  the 
eucalyptus),  under  the  influence  of  yeast’  (Watts 
Diet.  Chem.). 

1864  H.  Spencer  Biol.  I.  ir  Starch,  sugar,  eucalyn,  sorbin 
[etc.],  are  polymeric.  1878  Kingzett  Anim.  Chem.  404. 

Eucalypsinthe  (y«kalrpsin}i).  [f.  Eucalyp¬ 
tus,  after  absinthe. ]  (See  quot.) 

187s  H.  C.  Wood  Therap.  118791  88  Under  the  name  of 
Eucalypsinthe,  a  liquor  distilled  from  its  leaves  [those  of 
Eucalyptus  globulus ]  has  appeared  in  European  commerce. 
Eu  calypt,  rare.  Anglicized  form  of  next. 
1885  F.  von  Mueller  (title),  Eucalyptographia :  A  De¬ 
scriptive  Atlas  of  the  Eucalypts  of  Australia. 

II  Eucalyptus  (yr7kali-pt£s).  PI.  -i,  -uses, 
[mod.  Lat.,  as  if  f.  Gr.  *tvica\vnTos,  f.  tv-  (see-  Eu-) 
+  ica\viTTvs  covered,  f.  Ka\vir-Ttiv  to  cover.  The 
name,  first  given  by  L’heritier  in  1788,  was  in¬ 
tended  to  mean  ‘  well-covered  ’  (cf.  the  Ger.  name 
schonmiitze ) ;  the  flower  before  it  opens  being  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  sort  of  cap  (‘  calyptra  obverse  hemi- 
sphcerica  ’,  L’heritier).] 

A  genus  of  plants  of  the  Nat.  Order  Myrlacetv, ; 
the  Gum-tree  of  Australia  and  the  neighbouring 
islands ;  an  individual  tree  of  this  kind. 

1809  Naval  Chron.  XXII.  388  The  Thelaleuca,  Casuarina, 
Eucalyptus.  1823  Svd.  Smith  Botany  Bay  Wks.  1859  II. 
22/1  A  London  thief . .  lodged  under  the  bark  of  the  dwarf 
eucalyptus,  and  keeping  sheep  . .  is  not  an  uninteresting 
picture.  1875  H.  C.  Wood  Therap.  (187 9)  89  Upon  the 
lower  mammalia  the  oil  of  Eucalyptus  appears  to  act  pre¬ 
cisely  as  it  does  on  man.  1879  Temple  Bar  Oct.  237  The 
sombre  eucalypti . .  interspersed  here  and  there  by  their 
dead  companions. 

attrib.  1875  Ure  Diet.  Arts  II.  309  s.v.,  Gas  extracted 
from  eucalyptus  leaves.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Eucalyptus  oil. 


Hence  are  formed  the  names  of  various  products  ; 
as,  Eucaly  ptene  [  +  -ere],  Eucalyptin  [  +  -in] 
Eucalyptol  [  +  -ol].  (See  quots.) 

1879  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  VII.  2nd  Suppl.  494  s.v.,  Euca- 
lyptol  healed  with  phosphoric  anhydride  gives  up  water, 
and  yields  “eucalyptene,  C1-  H  1853  I’harmac.  Jrnl. 
XIII.  79  Kino  consists  principally  of  a  peculiar  substance 
(“eucalyptin)  analogous  ..  to  pectin.  1879  Watts  Diet. 
Chem.  VII.  2nd  Suppl.  493  * Encalyplol,  this  compound  is 
contained  in  large  quantity  in  the  volatile  oil  of  Eucalyptus 
globulus.  1884  Tall  Mall  G.  28  July  12/2  Any  preparation 
from  which  the  slightest  odour  of  eucalyptol  is  diffused. 

Eucarist,  obs.  form  of  Eucharist. 

Eueh,  obs.  form  of  Each. 

Eucharis  (yw’karis).  Bot.  [a.  Gr.  tvxapis 
pleasing,  f.  tv-  (see  Eu-)  +  grace.]  A  South 
American  bulbous  plant  (N.  O.  Amaryllidacex) 
bearing  white  bell-shaped  flowers,  much  in  re¬ 
quest  for  bouquets,  etc.  Also  attrib. 

1866  Treas.  Bot.  473/1  s.v.  1882  Garden  7  Jan.  10/3,  I 
have  several  large  pots  of  Eucharis  in  and  coming  into 
flower.  1882  Daily  News  30  Dec.  2/2  Beyond  where  the 
palms  live,  are  eucharis,  with  their  great  starry  flowers. 
1884  Pall  Mall  G.  10  July  8/2  Each  bridesmaid  carried  a 
bouquet  of  eucharis  lilies  and  maidenhair  ferns.  1885 
A  ihemeum  24  Jan.  126/1  Dahlia  and  eucharis  bulbs. 

Eucharist  (y/rkarist).  Forms:  a.  5  euka- 
ryste,  6  eucarist,  -chariste,  euchrist,  6-  eueha- 
rist ;  0.  6  eucharistie,  8  eucharisty.  [a.  OF. 
encariste  (cf.  mod.F.  eucharistie),  ad.  late  L. 
eucharistia,  a.  Gr.  tvyaptoria  thanksgiving,  hence 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  f.  tvyapioros  grateful,  f.  tv-  (see 
Eu-)  +  stem  of  xaP‘C(aSai  t0  offer  willingly.  The 
0  forms  may  either  be  ad.  L.  or  a.  mod.F.] 

I.  1.  Eccl.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper; 
the  Communion. 

a  1400  Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  (1867)  37  pe  brede 
of  eukaryste,  pat  es  pe  grace  in  pe  sacrament  of  pe  autere. 
1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Polys  (1570)  174  Eucharist ..  is  the 
priestes  seruice  and  busynes.  a  1535  More  On  the  Passion 
Wks.  1338/2  This  blessed  sacrament  is  also  called  Eucha¬ 
ristia.  a  1600  Hooker  (J.),  Himself  did  better  like  of 
common  bread  to  be  used  in  the  eucharist.  a  1638  Mede 
Whs.  1.  Ii.  287  Our  Sacrament  of  Peace  is  called  the  Eu¬ 
charist.  1712  Sis  G.  Wheler  Liturgy  after  Model [  of 
Ancients  (ti IS.)  195  The  importance  of  the  Holy  Eucharisty 
is  so  great  that  they  did .  .give  a  general  Scheme,  how  it 
shou’d  be  celebrated.  1786  W.Thomson  IVatson’s  Philip  III 
(1839)  335  Sigismond.  .allowed  them  [the  Hussites]  the  cup 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist.  1845  S.  Austin  Ranke’s 
Hist.  Ref  I.  255  It  was  not  denied  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
Eucharist  in  both  kinds  was  more  complete. 

2.  The  consecrated  elements,  esp.  the  bread. 
Phrases,  To  give,  receive,  etc.  the  Eucharist. 

1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  401  Thay  spulyeit 
the  eucarist  out  of  the  cais  of  silver.  1579  Fulke  Hcskins' 
Part.  82  A.. priest  sent  to  Serapion  a  little  portion  of  the 
Eucharistie.  1644  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  1. 103  The  Emperor, 
Henry  VII,  who  was  . .  poisoned  with  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
1660  R.  Coke  Ptnver  <$•  Sul].  162  At  no  time  a  Priest  is 
worthy  to  celebrate  Mass,  who  hath  not  received  the  Eucha¬ 
rist.  1772  Priestley  Inst.  Relig.  (1782)  II.  352  Giving  the 
eucharist  to  children  was  . .  finally  abolished.  1861  Hook 
Lives  Alps.  I.  vi.  323  The  corporal  presence  of  our  Lord 
in  the  Eucharist.  1875  W.  Smith  Diet.  Chr.  Antiq.  I.  625 
Clement  of  Alexandria  ( Strom  i.  §  5.  p.  318)  speaks  of 
ministers  distributing  the  eucharist  (tijr  tuxapitrsiav  61  a- 
EciVarres)  i.e.  the  elements,  to  the  communicants. 

+  3.  The  box  or  closed  vessel  containing  the 
consecrated  bread  ;  the  pyx.  Obs. 

1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  ill.  255  The  siluer  euchrist  he 
ane  cord  . .  that  hang  . .  Tha  pluckit  doun._  1560  St.  Giles 
Charters  (1850)  p.  xlviii,  Ane  rownd  eucharist,  ane  chalece, 
ane  plate.  Ibid.  p.  xlvii,  The  pece  of  gold  that  held  the 
breid  within  the  eucharist. 

II.  4.  Thanksgiving. 

1613  R.  C.  Table  Alph.(e d.  3),  Eucharist,  a  thanksgiuing. 
1644  Jer.  Taylor  Apol.  Liturgy  §  38  For  which  ability 
they  should  do  well  to  pay  their  eucharist  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.  1691-8  Norris  Pract.  Disc.  225  The  Second  calls 
for  our  Praise  and  Eucharist,  a  1716  South  Serm.  (1744) 
VII.  12  He.  .is.  .led  through  a  vale  of  tears  to  the  region  of 
eucharist  and  hallelujahs.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  II.  80 
Adding  their  Amen  to  the  voice  of  Eucharist. 

Eucharistial  (ywkari'stial).  [f.  L.  eucliar- 
isli-a  +  -al.]  A  vessel  intended  to  hold  the  bread 
consecrated  for  use  at  the  Eucharist 

1844  Lingard  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  II.  i.  35  The  eucha- 
ristial,  or  ‘  new  sepulchre  of  the  body  of  Christ/  in  which 
was  reserved  the  eucharist  under  the  form  of  bread.  Ibid. 
II.  42  The  rubric  ordered  that  the  housel .  .  should  be  kept 
.  .under  the  kind  of  bread  in  a  vessel  called  the  eucharistial. 

Eucharistic  (ywkarrstik),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Eu¬ 
charist +-ic;  cf.  Fr.  eucharistique. ] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Eucharist. 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  xiii.  42  The  belief  of  the 
Eucharistick  Bread  being  the  real  Body  of  Christ,  a  1711 
Ken  Psyche  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  242  Invites  her  to  the 
Eucharistick  Feast.  1847  Disraeli  Tattered  v.  vi,  The 
ceremony,  .eternally  invested  with  eucharistie  grace.  1869 
Haddan  Apost.  Succ.  viii.  (1879)  232  Poison  administered  in 
the  Eucharistic  cup. 

b.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling,  the  Eucharist. 

1 8 60  Westcott  Introd.  Study  Gosp.  vi.  (ed.  5)  335  In  this 
connexion  the  eucharistie  meal  at  Emmaus  gams  a  new 
meaning.  1877  Sparrow  Serm.  xii.  161  The  taking  of  food, 
if  sanctified  by  religion,  is  eucharistie. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  thanksgiving  (occasionally 
with  mixed  notion  of  1). 


EUCHARISTICAL. 
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EUCTICAL 


1678  Cudworth  Jntcll.  Svst.  401  He  [Socrates]  would 
have  an  Eucharistick  Sacrifice  offered  to  him  [TEsculapiusl 
in  his  behalf,  as  having  now  cured  him  at  once  of  all 
diseases  by  Death.  asyn  Kf.n  Edmund  Poet.  Wks.  1721 
II.  372  They  sang  new  Eucharistick  Strains  To  glorious 
God.  1853  J.  Brown  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xviii. 
I.  280  It  is  a  magnificent  eucharistic  ode.  1882  Farrar 
Early  Chr.  I.  443  note,  The  meat-offerings  were  eucharistic, 
and  the  sin-offerings  expiatory. 

f  B.  sb.  =  Eucharist  4.  Obs. 

1623  Cockeram,  Eucharistickc ,  a  giuing  of  thankes.  1709 
Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  vii.  107  jnarg .,  An  eucharistic  of  the 
exiles  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Eucharistical  (ywkarrstikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ICAL.] 

1.  =  Eucharistic  A.  i. 

1534  More  On  the  Passion  Wks.  1342/1  The  eucharisticall 
bread  vpon  which  thankes  bee  giuen.  1612  Brerevvood 
Lang.  Relig.  Pref.  7  The  eucharistical  elements  are  not 
naked  and  empty  signs.  1686  Hokneck  Crucif.  Jesus  xviii. 
521  The  Deacon  . .  poured  some  drops  of  the  Eucharistical 
wine  into  her  mouth.  1725  tr.  Dupin' s  Eccl.  Hist,  xqth  c.  I. 
v.  128  That  after  the  Memory  of  the  Passion  is  finish’d,  this 
Eucharistical  Body  is  not  destroyed.  1799  V.  Knox  Nat. 
Lord's  Supper  Pref.  (R.),  Those  who  understand  them  of  the 
eucharistical  bread  and  wine.  1842  Manning  Scrm.  (1848) 

I.  xiv.  187  They,  .offered  the  eucharistical  sacrifice  in  their 
upper  chambers. 

2.  =  Eucharistic  A.  2. 

1548  R.  Hutten  Sum  of  Diuinitic  66  b,  Whiche  be  sacri¬ 
fices  Eucharisticall,  or  of  prayse?  1558  Bp.  Watson  Sev. 
Sacrum,  xiii.  79  Then  the  priest  begynneth  the  Eucharisti¬ 
call  sacryfyce  of  geuing  thankes.  .before  the  consecration. 
c  1645  Howell  Lett.  (1650)  II.  106  You  should  do  well  to 
intersperse  among  them  som  eucharisticall  ejaculations. 
1 795  Mason  Ch.  Mus.  ii.  123  The  music,  .was  originally  set 
to  a  Eucharistical  Hymn  of  Thanksgiving. 

Hence  Eucharistically  adv.,  in  a  eucharistic 
manner. 

1639  W.  Sclater  2nd  Worthy  Commuit.  Rewarded  46 
No  more  is  Christ  offered  up  (save  onely  Eucharistically, 
and  commemorativelyi.  1710  W.  Hume  Sacred  Success.  260 
They  might  find  some  way  to  communicate  eucharistically. 

Eucharistize  (yttkari-stsiz),  v.  [f.  Eucharist 
+  -ize  ;  suggested  by  Gr.  (uxa/nffTtiV.]  traits.  A 
rendering  of  Gr.  tvxapioTtiv  (classically  only  intr. 
to  give  thanks),  as  used  for  the  nonce  by  Justin 
Martyr :  To  affect  (the  elements  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper)  by  an  act  of  thanksgiving. 

1714-7  J.  Johnson  Utibloody  Sacrif.  (1724)  198  Our  Saviour 
blessed  or  Eucharistized  the  Bread  and  Wine.  1737  Water- 
land  Eucharist  (ed.  2)  134  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  the 
Elements  being  Eucharistized  or  blessed  by  the  Prayer  of 
the  Word.  1876  J.  H.  Blunt  Annot.  Bk.  Com.  Prayer 
(ed.  7)  174  The  bread  and  wine,  .to  be  by  Him  eucharistized 
to  the  higher  sphere  and  purpose  of  the  new  creation. 

Hence  Euchari  stized  ffl.  a.,  Eucharistizing 
vbl.  sb. 

x737  Waterland  Doct.  Eucharist  v.  128  Justin  Martyr  . . 
calls  the  consecrated  Elements  by  the  Name  of  Eucha¬ 
ristized  Food  which  looks  as  if  he  thought  that  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  was  the  Consecration  :  But  yet,  etc.  1714  Johnson 
Unbloody  Sacrif.  (1724'  198  The  Blessing,  or  eucharistizing, 
terminates  on  the  Bread. 

Euchite  (y^-koit).  Also  7  euchet.  fad.  late  L. 
cuchlta,  eucheta ,  ad.  Gr.  tvx'iTrjs  (misspelt  tvxVT71s)> 
f.  evxv  prayer.]  One  of  a  sect  which  arose  in  the 
fourth  century,  taking  its  name  from  a  belief  that 
perpetual  prayer  was  the  only  means  of  salvation. 
The  name  was  also  applied  to  later  sects  holding 
similar  views. 

*585  Abp.  Sandys  Scrm.  (1841)  263  Give  ourselves  only  to 
prayer.  That  is  the  error  of  the  Euchites.  1621  J.  Mayer 
Eng.  Catech .,  It  [the  Christian  soule]  will  rather  become 
an  Euchet,  by  being  continually  lifted  up  in  prayer.  1730-6 
in  Bailey  (folio*.  1882-3  Schaff  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl. 

II.  1478  Massalians,  a  Christian  sect,  which  soon  obtained 
other  names, — Euchites. 

+  Euchlore,  a.  Obs.  [f-  Gr.  «u-  (see  Eu-)  + 
\\cup6s  green.]  ‘  Of  a  distinct  green  colour  ;  said 
of  certain  minerals  ’. 

1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  Euchlo’ric,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  next  +  -ic.]  Eu- 
chloric  gas  =  Euchlorine. 

(The  explanation  in  Craig  and  mod.  Diets.  ‘  Having  a  dis¬ 
tinct  green  colour’  represents  the  meaning  intended  by 
Davy;  but  the  adj.  seems  to  occur  only  in  this  connexion.) 

1811  Edin.  Rev* XVIII.  480  The  new  compound,  .maybe 
denominated  from  its  peculiarly  bright  green,  euchlorine  or 
euchloric  gas. 

Euchlorine  (y?7:klo®Tin).  Chem.  [f.  Gr.  cu- 
(see  Eu-)  +  x^wP^  green  +  -ine.  Formed  by  Davy 
on  the  analogy  of  Chlorine,  a  word  introduced 
by  himself  a  few  months  earlier.]  *  A  gaseous 
mixture  of  chlorine  and  oxide  of  chlorine,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  chlorate  of 
potassium  ’  (Watts  Diet.  Chem.). 

1812  Sir  H.  Davy  Chem.  Philos.  238,  I  discovered  this 
elastic  substance,  .in  January  t8ii,  and  gave  to  it  the  name 
of  Euchlorine  [ note ,  Eu  and  xAtooos]  from  its  bright  yellow- 
green  colour.  1823  Faraday  E.xp.  Res.  xxi.  02  Fluid  eu- 
chlorine  was  obtained  by  enclosing  chlorate  of  potash  and 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  tube.  1873  Watts  Downes*  Chem.  187 
Ihe  euchlorine  of  Davy,  prepared  by  gently  heating  potas- 
*ium  chlorate  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Euchlorite  (y«:kh>'rait),  Min.  [f.  Gr.  tv-  + 
Xhoipbs  (cf.  prec.)  +  -im]  A  variety  of  magnesia 
mica  of  a  deep  green  colour,  found  at  Chester 
(Mass.)  in  1876. 


1876  Anter.  Jml.  Sc.  Ser.  in.  XII.  231  Euchlorite.  Mas¬ 
sive,  in  coarse  elongated  scales.  1879  Watts  Diet.  Chem. 
VIII.  3rd  Suppl.  1.  762. 

II  Euchologion  (y^kelffu'd^ii^n).  Also  8  in 
Latin  form  -um.  [ad.  Gr.  tvxohvyiov  prayer-book, 
f.  tv xu  prayer +  A07-  ablaut  stem  of  A tyttv  to 
say.]  A  collection  of  prayers ;  a  prayer-book  ; 
also,  a  book  of  ritual,  primarily  that  of  the  Greek 
Church. 

1651  Jer.  Taylor  Holy  Dying  v.  §  7  (1680)  261  A  Prayer 
taken  out  of  the  Euchologion  of  the  Greek  Church.  1751 
Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  euchologinm  is  properly  the  Greek 
ritual.  1876  Prayer-bk.  Interleaved  211  Forms  by  Basil 
and  Chrysostom  are  given  in  the  euchologion. 

t  Eu’chologue,  Obs.  [ad.  Gr.  tvxo\byiov  (see 
prec.),  assimilated  to  epilogue,  etc.]  —  prec. 

1646  J.  Gregory  Notes  Obscrv.  (1650)  169  This  Recollec¬ 
tion  out  of  their  own  Euchologues.  Pater  noster  qui  es  in 
Coelis,  etc.  Ibid.  171  So  the  order  in  the  Euchologue  {Samlet, 
avrov  6  iepei/s.  1700  Sir  H.  Chauncy  Hist.  Herts  47  ’Tis 
farther  observ’d  by  the  Euchologue  of  the  Greek  Church, 
that  the  Bishop  having  his  formalities  upon  him  fumeth 
the  Groundwork  or  Foundation,  with  his  Incense  circular 
wise. 

Euchology  (yttkp'lod^i).  Anglicized  form  of 

Euchologion. 

*659  Gauden  Tears  Ch.  1.  xii.  93  Fanatick  Errour .  .  in¬ 
sinuating  it  self,  .in  Prayers,  Sacraments,  and  Euchologies. 
✓11710  Br.  G.  Bull  Wks.  II.  556  He  ..  took  out  of  the 
ancient  euchologies,  or  prayer-books  of  the  Jews,  what  was 
good  and  laudable  in  them.  1735  Johnson  tr.  Lobo's  Voy. 
to  Abyssinia  369  Father  Goar. .  has  observ’d,  in  his  Notes 
on  the  Euchology,  etc.  1843  J-  H.  Newman  Miracles  129 
To  introduce  a  prosaic  phraseology  into,  .the  lessons  of  the 
Euchology. 

Hence  Euchological  a.  rare,  of  or  pertaining  to 
euchologies. 

1844  Lingard  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  II.  App.  414  The 
liturgical  and  euchological  forms  of  her  worship. 

Euchre  (y/7*k3i),  sb.  Formerly  also  uker, 
yuker,  eucre.  [Of  uncertain  etymology. 

As  Bower  sb.*,  one  of  the  terms  used  in  this  game,  is  of 
Ger.  origin,  it  has  often  been  supposed  that  the  word  euchre 
is  also  from  German,  but  no  probable  source  has  been  found 
in  that  lang.  Can  it  be  a.  Sp.  yuca,  in  the  phrase  ser yuca, 
given  by  Caballero  as  an  American  expression  for  4  to  be 
cock  of  the  walk,  to  get  the  best  in  anything’  {ser  el gallito 
en  alguna  cosa,  sobresalir  eu  algo)  ?] 

1.  A  game  at  cards,  of  American  origin,  played 
by  2,  3,  or  4  persons,  with  a  pack  of  32  cards  (the 
2,  3>  4>  5>  6  of  each  suit  being  rejected).  A  player 
may,  if  he  pleases,  ‘pass’  or  decline  to  play,  but 
if  he  undertakes  to  play,  and  fails  to  take  3  tricks, 
he  or  his  side  is  said  to  be  (  euchred’  and  the 
other  side  gains  two  points. 

The  highest  cards  at  Euchre  are  the  knave  of  trumps  and 
the  other  knave  of  the  same  colour  (see  Bower  sbP) ;  the 
other  cards  used  rank  as  in  whist.  There  are  various  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  game,  as  Railroad  Euchre,  played  with  the 
usual  32  cards  and  an  extra  blank  card  called  4  the  joker 
or  4  imperial  trump  which  is  superior  to  all ;  French 
Euchre,  played  with  24  cards  ;  and  others. 

1846  in  Smedes  &  Marshall  Rep.  High  Court  App.  1 Mis¬ 
sissippi  {i§\j)  60  No  matter  whether  defendants  played  at 
pool,  whist,  uker,  poker,  etc.  Ibid.,  Whist,  yuker,  brag, 
etc.  1850  (title).  The  game  of  Euchre,  with  its  Laws. 
1856  Mayne  Reid  Quadroon  xlvii,  The  thing  was  im¬ 
possible,  as  I  had  never  played  euchre.  1863  Dicey 
Federal  St.  II.  57  The  men  . .  played  the  mysterious  game 
of  4  euchre.’  1870  B.  Harte  Heathen  Chinee  21  We  had  a 
small  game,  And  Ah  Sin  took  a  hand  :  It  was  euchre.  The 
same  he  did  not  understand.  1872  Mark  Twain  Roughing 
It  xxiii,  At  night,  by  the  camp-fire,  we  played  euchre  and 
seven  up,  to  strengthen  the  mind.  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  27 
Feb.  3/2  Euchre  was  probably  acclimatised  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  by  the  Canadian  voyageurs,  being  a  form  of  the 
French  game  of  triomphe. 

2.  An  instance  of  ‘euchreing  ’  or  being  ‘euchred’. 

1880  Amer.  Hoyle  75  No.  1  deals,  but . .  fearing  a  euchre, 

he  turns  down  the  trump. 

Hence  Etrchreist,  a  player  at  euchre. 

i86r  W.  H.  Russell  in  Times  10  July,  The  sentry  tells 
his  captain,  who  is  an  euchreist,  that  ‘  It’s  all  right,’  and 
resumes  his  seat  and  his  cigar. 

Euchre  (yw’kat),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trails.  At 
euchre  :  To  gain  the  advantage  over  (an  adversary) 
by  his  failure  to  take  three  tricks  :  see  the  sb. 
Hence  transf.  to  outwit,  ‘do’,  ‘best’.  Also,  To 
euchre  (a  person)  out  of  [a.  thing). 

i  1866  B.  Haute  Tennessee's  Partner  Wks.  1880  II.  1 41 
‘Euchred,  old  man!’  said  Tennessee  smiling.  1880  in 
Webster  (Suppl.)  1887  Concord  [N .  H amp.)  Monitory  Mar., 
The  stockholders . .  have  been  euchered  out  of  their  in¬ 
vestments  in  Vermont  railroads. 

Euchrist,  obs.  form  of  Eucharist. 
Euchroite  (y/z  krc>|Sit).  Min.  [f.  Gr.  tvxpo-os 
well-coloured,  f.  tv-  (see  Eu-)  +  xpoa  colour  +  -ite.] 
A  hydrous  arsenate  of  copper  of  a  bright  emerald- 
green  colour. 

1825  W.  Haidinger  Mohs'  Min.  III.  94.  1835  Shepard 
Min.  I.  189  Euchroite  ..  was  discovered  at  Libethen  in 
Hungary. 

+  Euchy’mous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  mod.L.  euchym-us, 
(ad.  Gr.  tvxvpos,  f.  Gr.  tv-  Eu-  +  x^/t-os  Chyme) 
+  -OUS.]  Conducive  to  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
blood  or  other  fluids  of  the  body. 

1651  Biggs  New  Dish.  195  Whatsoever  is  pleasant  to  the 
tongue,  .nor  very  harsh  to  the  stomack,  that  is  cried  up  as 
euchymous,  sound  and  wholesome. 


So  fEu'chymy  [ad.  Gr.  tuxu/ua].  Obs.  A  good 
state  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of  the  body. 

1678-96  in  Phillips.  1721-1800  in  Bailey,  i860  in  Mayne. 

+  Euchysiderite.  Min.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  tv-  (see 
Eu-)  +  xu-ors  melting  (f.  x*~fiv  to  melt)  +  otdyp-os 
iron  +  -ite.]  A  variety  of  augite  ;  =  Pyroxene. 

1823  W.  Phillips  Min.  62  Euchysiderite  . .  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  augite,  of  which  iron  enters  into  the  compo¬ 
sition  in  an  uncommon  degree. 

Euclase  (y/7'kLF's).  Min.  [a.  Fr.  euclase,  f.  Gr. 
tv-  (see  Eu-)  +  «\a<r-is  breaking,  f.  kKcl-uv  to  break ; 
so  called  on  account  of  its  easy  cleavage.]  A 
silicate  of  aluminium  and  glucinum  occurring  in 
light-green,  transparent  crystals. 

1804  Fourcroy  Chem.  II.  412  The  primative  form  of  eu¬ 
clase  is  a  right  rectangular  prism.  1822  Imison  Sc.  4-  Art 
II.  93  Glucina  . .  has  been  procured  from  ..  the  euclase. 
1868  Dana  Min.  380  Euclase  receives  a  high  polish,  but  is 
useless  as  an  ornamental  stone  on  account  of  its  brittleness. 
1874  Wf.stropp  Man.  Prec.  Stones  25  The  euclase  is  also 
of  the  same  chemical  composition  as  the  emerald. 

Euclid  (y?7klid).  [ad.  Gr.  EuKAei8?7s.]  A 
mathematician  of  Alexandria  who  flourished  about 
300  b.c.  :  hence,  a.  the  works  of  Euclid,  csp.  the 
Elements  (cf.  Elements)  ;  b.  a  copy  of  the  same. 

1581  Mulcaster  Positions  xii.  (1887)  241  [He]  gave  them 
a  number  of  Euclides  of  his  owne  coast.  1665  J.  Sergeant 
Sure-footing  163  To  study  my  Book  with  that  severity  as 
they  would  do  an  Euclid.  1845  Stoddart  in  Encycl.  Metrop. 
(1847)  I.  42/r  When  we  read  Euclid,  we  find  neither  first 
person  nor  second  in  any  part  of  his  whole  Work.  Mod.  We 
don’t  approve  of  symbolical  Euclids.  They  were  examined 
in  Algebra  and  Euclid. 

Euclidean  (yzddi*d/an,  y/7klidran),  a.  Also 
Euclidian,  [f.  L.  EuclTde-us,  Gr.  E bnXtidtios  (f. 
Euclid-es,  Ev/cWidrjs  Euclid)  +  -an.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  Euclid ;  that  is  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Euclid. 

By  recent  writers  Euclidean  geometry  has  been  used  as 
the  distinctive  name  of  the  geometry  based  on  an  acceptance 
of  the  axioms  laid  down  by  Euclid,  as  distinguished  from 
the  systems  (constructed  e.g.  by  Lobatchewsky,  Grassmann, 
Riemann)  which  develop  the  consequences  that  would  fol¬ 
low  from  the  rejection  of  some  of  these.  So  also  Euclidean 
space :  the  kind  of  space  actually  known  to  us,  for  which 
these  axioms  are  valid,  as  opposed  to  hypothetical  kinds  of 
space  for  which  one  or  more  of  the  axioms  would  be  false. 

1660  Barrow  Euclid  Pref.  (17 14)  2  The  whole  Euclidean 
work,  c  1865  in  Wylde's  Circ.  Sc.  1. 551/2  Euclidean  geometry 
tolerates  no  such  imperfections.  1883  Standard  No.  1846^. 
5  This  abstruse  discourse  on  Euclidian  space  and  magni¬ 
tudes  of  four  dimensions.  1883  American  VII.  75  This 
would  be  their  Euclidian  geometry. 

J-  Eu’clionism.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Euclion-evt , 
the  name  of  a  miser,  the  chief  character  in  Plautus’ 
Aulularia  +  -ism.]  Stinginess. 

1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  3  Those  grey  beard  Huddled- 
duddles.  .were  strooke  with  such  stinging  remorse  of  their 
miserable  Euclionisme  and  snudgery. 

Eucnemic  (ywknrmik),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Gr. 
tvKvrin-is  well-greaved  (an  epithet  of  Homeric 
heroes),  f.  tv-  (see  Eu-)  +  Kvrjpls  greave  +  -ic.] 
Well-greaved  ;  hence  belonging  to  ancient  Greece. 

1851  Eraser  s  Mag.  XLIII.  249  The  existence  of  togate 
and  eucnemic  proficients  in  the  art  of  angling  is  com¬ 
petently  attested. 

Eucnemidal  (ywknrmidal),  a.  nonce-wd.  [f. 
Gr.  tvKvrjpib-  stem  of  tv/cv/jpis  (see  prec.)  +  -AL.] 
Pertaining  to  a  well-greaved  man  ;  hence  quasi- 
sb.  pi. :  Stout  leggings. 

1839  New  Monthly  Mag.  LVI.  30  A  collection  of  weather 
clothing,  contemporary  with,  and  equally  efficacious  as, 
the  eucnemidals  before  alluded  to. 

Eucolite  (y/rkdlait).  Min.  Also  eukolite, 
-yte.  [f.  Gr.  t v/cok-os  easily  satisfied  (f.  cu-  (see 
Eu-)  +  koXov  food)  +  -ite.  The  name  is  founded 
on  the  fact  that  it  contains  less  zirconia  than 
wohlerite  does.]  A  variety  of  eudialyte. 

1847  Scheerer  in  Pogg.  Ann.  565  [Explains  that  he  gave 
this  name  to  the  mineral  4  because  it  contented  itself,  so  to 
speak,  with  iron  oxide  in  default  of  zirconia ’].  1849  A  mcr. 

Jml.  Sc.  Ser.  11.  VIII.  126  On  Eukolite,  a  new  Mineral. 
1868  Dana  Min .  249  Eucolite  is  from  islands  of  the  Lan- 
gesund  fiord  in  Norway.  1882  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II.  605 
Eukolyte  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  cerium. 

Eucrasy  (y«’krasi).  Also  7  eueracy,  8  eu- 
chrasy.  [ad.  Gr.  tincpaoi-a  good  temperature,  f. 
tvKpdros  well-tempered,  f.  tv-  (see  Eu-)  +  npa-, 
Ktpavvvvai  to  mix.]  Such  a  due  or  well-proportioned 
mixture  of  qualities  as  constitutes  health  or  sound¬ 
ness. 

x6o7  Walkington  Opt.  Glass  xv,  In  this  eucrasy  there  is 
an  absolute  symmetric.  1642  W.  Price  Serm.  39  Of  this 
Eucracy,  this  healthfull  temper  and  constitution,  the  City 
once  was.  1670  MaynwarIng  Vita  Sana  vi.  79  It  is  some 
dayes  before  the  stomach  recover  its  eucrasy,  and  perform 
its  office  well.  1719  Quincy  Med.  Diet.,  Euchrasy.  Hence 
in  mod.  Diets. 

1  Eucratic,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Gr.  tv/epdr-os 
(see  prec.)  +  ic.]  (See  quot.) 

1795  tr.  Mcrcier’s  Fragments  i.  56  A  state  truly  eucratic 
. .  where  good  and  ill  are  intermingled,  but  where  the  good 
preponderate. 

■J  Euctical  (y??ktikal),<z.  Obs.  [f.  Gr. 
pertaining  to  prayer  (f.  tvxtoPat  to  pray)  +  -AL.] 
Pertaining  to  prayer  ;  supplicatory. 

a  1638  -Me de  IP’is.  x.  xlix,  Eucharistical  Offerings  are  such 
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whose  end  is  Thanksgiving  to  God  . .  Euctical  . .  such  as 
are  made  to  God  . .  when  we  come  to  pray  before  him. 
1745  Bp.  E.  Law  Theory  Relig .  227  Hence  was  the  Origin 
of  Sacrifices,  as  they  are  distinguished  into  expiatory, 
euctical,  and  eucharistical. 

Hence  Euctically  adv. 

a  1638  Mede  Wks.  1.  li.  291  The  Heave-offering  . .  was  as 
it  were  an  Offering  of  his  own,  and  therefore  he  applieth  it 
Euctically. 

Eudai  mono*logy.  rare—1,  [f.  Gr.  evbatfxoov, 
(vtia'i pov-os  fortunate,  happy  -f  -(o)logy.]  (See 
quot.)  Hence  Eudaimonolo'gi.an. 

a  1832  Bentham  Deontology  I.  xx.  320  The  employment 
of  the  word  Eudaimonology,  to  represent  the  utilitarian 
doctrines,  and  Eudaimonologians  its  professors. 

Eudemon,  -daemon  (ywtU-man).  [a.  Gr.  d>- 
haipaiv  fortunate,  happy,  f.  di-  (see  Ed-)  +  Saipccv 
guardian,  genius.  Sense  2  is  of  mod.  origin,  and 
not  according  to  Gr.  idiom.] 

1.  Astral.  (See  quot.) 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Eudxmon ,  the  Eleventh  House 
of  a  Celestial  Figure,  so  call’d  by  Astrologers,  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  its  good  and  prosperous  Significations.  1730-6  in 
Bailey  (folio*.  1810  Jas.Wilson  Diet.  Astrol.  94  Eudemon, 
the  good  demon,  tne  nth  house,  so  called  because  it  is  the 
source  of  as  many  good  things  as  the  12th  house  is  of  evil. 

2.  A  good  angel  ;  =  Agathodemon. 

1629  H.  Burton  Babel  no  Bethel  Ep.  to  Cholmley  1  For 
the  style.  .1  tooke  it  to  bee  some  Iesuites,  some  Eudemon's, 
or  Cacodaemon's,  or  the  like.  1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio). 
1834-43  Southey  Doctor  (1848)672/1  The  simple  appendage 
of  a  tail  will  cacodemonise  the  Eudasmon. 

Eudemonic,  -daemonic  (y«dftnp-nik),  a. 
[ad.  Gr.  tuSatfiovuc-os,  f.  didai/iovla  happiness.] 

1.  Conducive  to  happiness  ;  viewed  as  conducive 
to  happiness. 

i86SJ.  Grote  Treat.  Mor.  Ideas  vi.  (1876)  72  The  former 
of  these  is  the  eudaemonic  worth  of  actions. 

2.  pi.  a.  (after  Gr.  toL  evbaipoui/ea)  (see  quot. 
a  1832).  b.  ( nonce-use )  Appliances  for  comfort, 
means  of  happiness. 

1832  Bentham  Logic  Wks.  (1838-43)  VIII.  289  Eudas- 
monics,  or  the  art  of  applying  life  to  the  maximization  of 
wellbeing.  1865  J.  Grote  Treat.  Mor.  Ideas  ii.  (1876)  13  Eu- 
daemonics  however  has  generally  been,  and  is  likely  to  be, 
exceedingly  ideal.  1883  Burton  &  Cameron  To  Gold 
Coast  for  Gold  I.  iv.  137  Bright  sun  and  pure  air  . .  better 
eudaemonics  than  purple  and  fine  linen. 

So  Eudemo  nical  a. 

1865  J.  Grote  Treat.  Mor.  Ideas  i.  (1876)  8  The  axiom 
might  be  very  sterile  in  results  without  eudaemonical  ob¬ 
servation  to  give  us  particulars  about  the  pain. 

Eudemonism,  -daemonism  (yr/drmoniz’m). 

Also  9  eudaimonism.  [f.  Gr.  d iSatpovia  happi¬ 
ness  (f.  tvSaifxcov  happy,  f.  di-  Eu-  +  Stupaiv  guardian 
genius  :  see  Demon)  +  -ism.] 

That  system  of  ethics  which  finds  the  foundation 
of  moral  obligation  in  the  tendency  of  actions  to 
produce  happiness. 

1827  De  Quincey  Last  Days  Kant  Wks.  1862  III.  101 
note ,  Ethics,  braced  up  into  stoical  vigour  by  renouncing 
all  effeminate  dallyings  with  Eudaemonism.  1839  Blackzu. 
Mag.  XLV.  845  In  England  men  were  satisfying  them¬ 
selves  . .  with  the  unveiled  eudaemonism  of  Paley.  1866 
Ferrier  Grk.  Philos.  I.  xi.  277  Eudaimonism,  or  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  happiness.  1876  M.  Arnold  Lit.  <5-  Dogma  47 
We  English  are  taunted  with  our  proneness  to  an  un¬ 
worthy  eudaemonism. 

Eudemonist,  -daemonist  (y^df-manist). 
Also  -daimonist.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -1ST.]  One  who 
believes  in  eudemonism. 

1818  Coleridge  in  Lit.  Rem.  (1836)  I.  273  Yet  this  is  the 
common  argumentum  in  circulo  in  which  the  eudaemonists 
flee  and  pursue.  1840  Q.  Rev.  LXV.  494  The  enlightened 
Eudaemonist.  .by  his  first  maxim  necessarily  excludes  the 
idea  of  a  divine  revelation.  1866  Ferrier  Grk.  Philos.  I. 
xi.  292-3  The  utilitarians  or  Eudaimonists  define  the  good 
as  centring  in  happiness.  1872  Minto  Eng.  Lit..  1.  i.  48 
He  [De  Quincey]  described  himself  as  a  Eudaemonist. 

Hence  Eudemonistic  a .,  of  or  pertaining  to 
eudemonism.  Eude  monistical  a.  =  prec. 

1855  Ess.  Intuitive  Morals  67  Whence  come  these  re¬ 
ligious  considerations  which  are  so  completely  to  modify 
our  Eudaimonistic  ethics.  1866  Ferrier  Grk.  Philos.  I.  xi. 
283  Socrates  . .  had  strong  utilitarian,  even  eudaimonistic, 
tendencies.  1881  Mod.  Rev.  Oct.  718  We  reject  the  Israel- 
itish  morals  as  eudaemonistical. 

Eudemonize,  -daemonize  (y«drmon3iz),e. 
rare~l.  [ad.  Gr.  tbSaipovi^- eiv,  f.  tbSalpcov  happy.] 
trans.  To  consider  happy. 

1876  Grote  Eth.  Fragm.  v.  154  No  person  is  entitled  to 
be  called  happy,  whom  the  intelligent  and  reflective  ob¬ 
server  does  not  macarise  (or  eudaemonise). 

Eudemony,  -dse-mony.  rare.  [ad.  Gr. 
eu5aifiov-ta,  f.  as  prec.]  Happiness,  prosperity. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1885  J.  Martineau  Types  Eth. 
Theory  (1886)  II.  11.  iii.  509  The  best  defence  of  the  invari¬ 
able  eudaemony  of  Virtue  proceeds  from  Shaftesbury. 

Eudialyte  (ywdoralsit).  Min.  Also  erron. 
eudyalite  [f.  Gr.  cvfiiaXvTos  easily  dissolved,  f.  ev- 
(see  Ed-)  +  SiaXveiv  to  dissolve  (see  Dialyse)  ;  the 
name  refers  to  the  solubility  of  the  mineral  in 
hydrochloric  acid.]  A  vitreous  bisilicate  of  zir¬ 
conium,  iron,  calcium,  sodium,  and  other  elements, 
occurring  in  rhombohedral  crystals,  rose  pink  or 
brownish  red ;  first  found  at  Kangerdluarsuk  in 
Greenland.  Cf.  Eucolite. 


1837  Penny  Cycl.  X.  64/2  Eudyalite.  1887  Dana  Matt. 
Min.  (ed.  4)  275  Eudialyte. 

Eudiometer  (y^'di^m/tsT.  [f.  Gr.  euSto-y 
clear  (weather)  (f.  tv-  Eu-  +  stem  of  Ztvs, 
A  tor  the  god  of  the  sky  and  the  atmosphere)  -4- 
ptrpov  measure.] 

An  instrument  for  testing  the  purity  of  the  air, 
or  rather  the  quantity  of  oxygen  it  contains. 

Various  kinds  have  been  in  use,  but  the  commonest  is 
that  invented  by  Dr.  Ure,  consisting  of  a  tube  closed  at 
one  end,  in  which  certain  quantities  of  hydrogen  and  atmo¬ 
spheric  air  are  exploded  over  water  by  an  electric  spark. 
From  the  rise  of  the  water  in  the  tube  inferences  are  drawn 
as  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  that  was  present.  The  apparatus 
is  also,  and  now  chiefly,  employed  in  the  analysis  of  gases. 

1777  De  Magellan  [title),  Glass  apparatus  for  making 
mineral  waters.. with  the  description  of  some  new  Eudio¬ 
meters.  1792  A.  Young  Trav.  France  153  He  has  a  large 
course  of  eudiometrical  experiments  going  on  at  present, 
particularly  with  Fontana’s  and  Volta’s  eudiometers.  1807 
Pepys  Eudiometer  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVII.  249  Known 
quantities  of  the  air  to  be  tried,  and  of  nitrous  gas  being 
mixed,  were  admitted  . .  into  a  graduated  tube,  which  he 
[Priestley]  denominated  a  eudiometer.  1825  Faraday  Exp. 
Res.  xxx.  161  Seven  volumes  of  this  mixture  were  detonated 
in  a  eudiometer  tube  by  an  electric  spark.  1877  W.  Thom¬ 
son  Foy.  Challenger  I .  i.  28  The  eudiometer  has  the  legs 
of  glass  united  by  an  india-rubber  tube  of  suitable  length. 

Hence  Eudiometric  a.,  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
requiring  the  use  of  the  eudiometer  or  eudiometry. 
Eudiome  trical  a.  =  prec.  Eudiome’trically 
adv.,  in  a  eudiometric  way ;  by  the  use  of  a 
eudiometer.  Eudiometry,  the  art  or  practice  of 
using  the  eudiometer  either  for  ascertaining  the 
purity  of  the  air,  or  in  the  analysis  of  gases. 

1854  Scoffern  in  Orrs  Circ .  Sc.  Chem.  321  The  analy¬ 
sis  . .  may  be  . .  effected  by  the  *eudiometric  method.  1859 
Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  378/1  The  eudiometric  researches  of 
a  number  of  observers.  1792  [see  Eudiometer].  1794  G. 
Adams  Nat.  <$■  Exp.  Philos.  I.  xi.  437  Graduated  glass 
tubes  for  *eudiometrical  experiments.  1852  Th.  Ross  Hum¬ 
boldt's  Trav.  I.  v.  173  The  absorption  of  two  gases  in 
a  eudiometrical  tube.  1808  Henry  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVIII. 
290  After  trying,  *eudiometrically,  the  quality  of  an  ali¬ 
quot  part  of  the  gas  in  the  receiver.  1881  W.  Crookes  in 
Nature  XXIII.  423  Collecting  samples  [of  gas]  and  ana¬ 
lysing  them  eudiometrically.  1800  Henry  Epit.  Chem. 
(ed.  5)  159  The  application  of  nitrous  gas  to  the  purpose 
of  *eudiometry.  1826  —  Elem.  Chem.  I.  237  Platinum 
in  this  form  becomes,  therefore,  a  most  useful  agent  in 
eudiometry.  1853  W.  Gregory  Inorg.  Chem.  (ed.  3)  82 
When  it  is  required  to  ascertain  the  exact  proportion  of 
oxygen  in  any  specimen  of  air  . .  The  operation  is  called 
eudiometry,  and  the  instruments  employed  eudiometers. 

Eudijileural  (yr/dipliwral),  a.  [f.  Gr.  d>-  (see 
Eu-)  +  81-s  twice  +  itXtvp-a  the  side  +  -al.]  Having 
two  equal  and  symmetrical  halves. 

1878  Bell  Gegenbauers  Comp.  Anat.  128  The  radiate 
form  of  body  . .  is  replaced  [in  the  Vermes]  by  the  eudi- 
pleural  form. 

Eue,  obs.  f.  Ewe  and  Yew. 

+  Eue  ctic.  Obs.  Spelt  evectic  in  Diets,  [ad. 
Gr.  di€KTiK-ri  (jtxyrf),  fem.  of  diacTiuus  pertaining 
to  a  good  habit  (of  body),  f.  phrase  (5  ex(iv  to  be 
well  (tu  well,  fxf‘y  lit.  to  have) :  see  Eu-  and 
Hectic.]  (See  quot.) 

1574  J.  Jones  Nat.  Beginning  Grozu.  Things  45  Three 
partes  of  the  Arte  curative  :  First  Euectick,  whose  scope  is 
to  keep  the  helthie  in  the  same  State.  [1706  Phillips,  Eu- 
ectica  (Gr.),  that  part  of  Physic  which  shews  how  to  get  a 
good  habit  of  Body.]  1721  Bailey  Evectick . . 

Hence  in  same  sense  Eue’ctics  pi.  [after  mathe¬ 
matics ,  optics ,  etc.] 

1823  Crabb  Technol.  Diet.,  Evectics.  So  in  mod.  Diets. 
Euemerism,  etc.,  obs.  f.  Euhemerism,  etc. 
Euer,  obs.  var.  Ewer. 

Euerose,  var.  of  Ewrose,  Obs.,  rose-water. 

+  Eufo’rbe,  Euforbie.  Obs.  Anglicized 
form  of  Euphorbium. 

1436  Pol.  Poems  (1859)  II.  173  Wee  shulde  have  no  nede 
to  skamonye,  Turbit,  euforbe,  etc.  1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence 
16  A  litil  of  euforbie,  or  turbit,  or  sambucy.  1541  R.  Copland 
Guy don  s  Quest.  Chirurg .,  Water  in  the  whiche  is  steped 
and  dyssolued  the  vertue  of  Euforbie. 

Euforbium,  obs.  form  of  Euphorbium. 
Eufrage,  obs.  var.  of  Euphrasy,  eyebright. 
Euge  (yw’dgz).  [a.  L.  euge,  a.  Gr.  evye  well 
done!]  An  exclamation  of  Euge!;  approval, 
commendation. 

*655  Gurnall  Chr.  in  Arm.  14  x.  §  1  (1669)  40/1  To  give 
you  the  Euge  of  a  Faithful  servant.  1692  J.  Edwards  Re - 
markable  Texts  256  To  look  for  the  euge  s  of  angels,  and 
the  applause  of  Heaven.  1798  Root  in  Anter.  Lazo  Rep.  I. 
1  Happiness  consists  primarily  in . .  the  pleasing  anticipation 
of  a  final  euge  of  well  done  good  and  faithful  servant. 

Eug  enesic  (ywdgme-sik),  a.  [f.  next  +  -ic.] 
Capable  of  breeding  freely ;  applied  esp.  to  those 
hybrids  that  are  fertile. 

1864  Reader  No.  94.  476/3  An  eugenesic  progeny  (i.e.  a 
progeny  every  generation  of  which  is  perfectly  fruitful). 
1878  Bartley  tr.  Topinard’s  Antkrop.  11.  vii.  369  Eugenesic. 

Eugene  sis  (yzid^e-n/sis).  Biol.  [f.  Gr.  di-  (see 
Eu-)  +  -ytvttns  generation :  see  Genesis.]  The 
quality  of  breeding  well  or  freely ;  the  production 
of  young  by  the  union  of  individuals  of  different 
species  or  stocks.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Eugenetic  (ywdgihe’tik),  a.  [f.  Eugenesis, 


after  Genetic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  eugenesis, 
favourable  to  the  production  of  healthy  offspring. 

1887  Athenaeum  5  Nov.  607/3  These  tendencies  towards 
deterioration  are  to  be  met  by  endeavours  . .  to  encourage 
marriage  only  under  eugenetic  conditions. 

Eugenia  (yrzdgrnia).  Bot.  [mod.Lat. :  the 
name  was  given  in  1739  by  Micheli  in  honour  of 
Eugene,  Prince  of  Savoy.]  A  genus  of  tropical 
trees  (N.O.  Myrtacav),  mostly  found  in  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  of  which  the  most  im¬ 
portant  is  E.  Pimenta  or  Allspice  Tree. 

1775  Ash,  Eugenia,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  silver  tree. 
1875  Miss  Bird  Sandwich  I  si.  (1880)81  The  great  glossy¬ 
leaved  Eugenia — a  forest  tree  as  large  as  our  largest  elms. 

Hence  Zugenic  (acid)  [  +  -ic],  C10H12O2, 
oxidized  essence  of  cloves.  Zugenin  [+  -in], 
clove-camphor ;  a  crystalline  substance  deposited 
from  water  which  has  been  distilled  from  cloves. 
Zugenol  [  +  -ol]  =  eugenic  acid. 

1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  App.  1057  Oil  of 
cloves,  or  eugenic  acid.  1882  Watts  Diet.  Chem.  II.  604 
Eugenic  acid,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  quickly  assumes  a 
darker  colour  and  becomes  resinous.  1847  Craig,  Eugeuin. 
1886  Set.  American  25  Sept.  196  Eugenol  represents  the 
strength  of  the  essential  oil  of  cloves. 

Eugenic  (yzrdge'nik),  a.  and  sb.  Biol.  [f.  Gr. 
eu-  (see  Eu-)  +  root  yt v-  to  produce  (Gr.  had  di- 
yev-qs  well-born)  +  -ic.] 

A.  adj.  Pertaining  or  adapted  to  the  production 
of  fine  offspring,  esp.  in  the  human  race. 

1883  F.  Galton  Hum.  Faculty  24  Various  topics  more  or 
less  connected  with  that  of  the  cultivation  of  race,  or  as  we 
might  call  it,  with  ‘  eugenic  ’  questions.  1886  G.  Allen  in 
Fortn.  Rev.  1  Oct.  458  The  result,  .would  he  as  bad.  .if  he 
made  the  choice  [of  a  wife]  himself  on  abstract  biological 
and  ‘  Eugenic 1  principles. 

B.  sb.  in  pi.  [after  analogy  of  e conomics,  politics, 
etc.]  The  science  which  has  this  for  its  object. 

1883  F.  Galton  Hum.  Faculty  44  The  investigation  of 
human  eugenics,  that  is,  of  the  conditions  under  which  men 
of  a  high  type  are  produced.  1890  Uuiv.  Rev.  May  54 
People  will  fall  in  love,  in  spite  of  your  eugenics. 

Eugenism  (yz/'d^/niz’m).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ism.] 
(See  quot.) 

1887  Athenaeum  31  Dec.  897/3  ‘Eugenism,’  the  word  sug¬ 
gested  by  him  [Mr.  Galton]  some  time  ago.  .to  express  the 
aggregate  of  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  healthy  and 
happy  existence. 

Eugh,  Eughen,  obs.  ff.  Yew,  Yewen  a. 

II  Euhages,  eubages,  sb.  pi.  Celtic  Antiq. 
[Lat.,  occurring  twice  in  a  passage  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  ;  the  form  cubages  in  one  of  the  places 
is  a  scribal  error.  The  better  form  euhages  is  evi¬ 
dently  clue  to  a  misreading  of  Gr.  ovarus,  Strabo’s 
spelling  of  a  Gaulish  word  =  L .vdtes  prophet ;  Am¬ 
mianus  must  have  read  tvaytis,  and  taken  this  for 
the  pi.  of  (vayrjs  pure,  holy.  Cf.  Ovate.]  (See  quot.) 

1609  Holland  Amm.  Marcel,  xv.  ix,  The  Eubages  . . 
searching  into  the  highest  altitudes  of  nature's  worke,  en- 
devoured  to  lay  open  and  declare  the  same.  1751  Chambers 
Cycl.,  Eubages ,  an  order  of  priests,  or  philosophers,  among 
the  antient  Celtae,  or  Gauls.  1809  Kendall  Trav.  II.  xlv. 
124  The  euhages  cultivated  what  they  called  natural 
philosophy.  1827  G.  Higgins  Celtic  Druids  275  The  Eu¬ 
bages  or  prophets  were  the  third  order. 

Euharmonic  (y7/hajm^nik)  a.  [f.  Gr.  tv- 
(see  Eu-)  +  appov-ia  harmony  +  -ic.]  Producing 
perfect  harmony.  I  n  Enharmonic  organ:  see  quots. 

1811  Liston  Perfect  Intonation  27  The  Euharmonic  Organ 
is  contrived  . .  to  enable  the  musician,  .to  produce  harmony 
absolutely  perfect,  while  the  keyboard  remains  the  same  as 
before.  1876  J.  W.  Moore  Diet.  Mus.  Inf,  Euharmonic 
Orga?i,  invented  by  Joseph  Alley  and  H.  W.  Poole  at 
Newbury  Port,  Mass.,  1848.  It  gives  all  the  tones  of  the 
ancient  enharmonic  scale. 

Euhemerism  (ywhrmeriz’m).  Also  9  Eue¬ 
merism.  [f.  L.  Euhemer-us,  Gr.  ’Ev-qptpos  (see 
below)  +  -ism.]  The  method  of  mythological  in¬ 
terpretation  which  regards  myths  as  traditional 
accounts  of  real  incidents  in  human  history. 

Euhemerus,  a  Sicilian  (c  316  b.c.)  was  the  author  of  a  book 
called  'lepa  'A vaypaQri,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the 
deities  of  Hellenic  mythology  were  deified  men  and  women, 
and  pretended  to  cite  authentic  records  of  their  lives. 

1846  Grote  Greece  1.  xvi.  I.  596  In  regard  to  the  Thracian 
god  Zalmosis,  the  Hellespontic  Greeks  interpreted  his  cha¬ 
racter  and  attributes  according  to  the  scheme  of  Euemerism. 
1864  Max-  Muller  Sc.  Lang.  Ser.  11.  ix.  (1868)  397  Eu¬ 
hemerism  has  become  the  recognized  title  of  that  system 
of  mythological  interpretation  which  . .  reduces  the  gods  of 
old  to  the  level  of  men. 

So  Zuhe  meriat  [  +  -IST],  one  who  follows  the 
method  of  Euhemerus ;  also  at/rib.  (quasi -adj.). 
Zuhemeristic  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic],  a.  of  persons:  In¬ 
clined  to  euhemerism  ;  b.  of  things  :  Of  the  nature 
of  or  resembling  euhemerism.  Zuhe  merize  v., 
a.  trans.  To  subject  to  euhemeristic  interpretation  ; 
also,  To  euliemerize  into  or  out  of.  b.  intr.  To 
follow  the  method  of  Euhemerus.  Zuhe  merized 
ppl.  a.  Zuhe  merizing-  vbl.  sb.  (in  quot.  altribi). 

1856  Max  Muller  Chips  (1880)  II.  xvi.  115  It  is  easier  to 
answer  these  German  than  the  old  Greek  *euhemerist.  1871 
Tylor  Prim.  Cult.  I.  252  The  modern  euhemerists  ..in 
part  adopted  the  old  interpretations.  1884  Academy  22  Mar. 
205  Saxo.. treats  Odin  and  Baldr  in  euhemerist  fashion. 
1856  Max  Muller  Chips  ( 1880)  II.  xvi.  115  ’‘Euhemeristic 
critics.  1876  H.  Spencer  Princ.  Sociol.  (1877)  1.  232  This 
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interpretation  will  be  called  Euhemeristic,  1847  J.  W. 
Donaldson  Vind.  Protestant  Princ.  140  One  ofits[Genesis'] 
editors  * euhemerized  into  spurious  narratives  some  of  the 
deep  symbolism  of  the  original  vaticination.  1881  Fraser's 
Mag.  Mar.  355  To  euhemerise,  rationalise  and  etherialise 
them  [nursery  heroes]  out  of  existence.  1887  I.  Taylor  in 
Academy  3  Sept.  143/2  The  legend  ofSemiramis  was  a  *euhe- 
merised  version  of  the  story  of  Istar.  1871  Farrar  Witn. 
Hist.  ii.  57  He  did  but  extend  to  the  New  Testament  the*Eu- 
hemerisingprinciples  which  Eichhorn  had  applied  to  the  Old. 

Eukairite :  see  Eucairite. 

Eukolite,-yte :  see  Eucolite. 

Eulerian  (y»lI»Tian),  a.  [f.  Euler,  the  name 
of  a  celebrated  Swiss  mathematician  (1707-83) 

+  -ian.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  discovered  by, 
Elder;  as  Eulerian  constant,  function,  integral. 

1882  M inchin  Unipl.  Kinemat  13c)  In  the  first  case  what 
we  have  done  for  the  fixed-space  point  P  we  imagine  to  be 
done  for  all  fixed-space  points ;  and  in  the  second  case  we 
imagine  our  record  to  be  similarly  kept  for  every  individual 
fluid  particle.  .They  are.  .often  called  the  Eulerian  and  the 
Lagrangian  methods,  respectively.  »886  Todhunter  In¬ 
tegral  Calculus  249  We  shall  now  prove  an  important  equa¬ 
tion  which  connects  the  two  Eulerian  integrals.  Ibid.  255 
The  quantity  C  is  called  Euler’s  constant. 

Euloge,  obs.  f.  Eulogy'. 

II  Eulogia  (ytdou-d.^ia).  [Eccl.  Lai.,  a.  Gr.  cv- 
Xoyia  in  N.  T.  ‘blessing’;  see  Eulogy.]  a.  A 
name  applied  by  the  early  Christians  to  the  Eu¬ 
charist.  b.  A  portion  of  the  consecrated  bread 
reserved  for  those  who  were  not  present  at  the 
communion.  C.  In  the  Greek  church,  the  uncon¬ 
secrated  bread  remaining  after  communion,  blessed 
by  the  priests  and  given  to  the  non-communicants  ; 
also  bread,  sweetmeats,  etc.  blessed  and  distributed 
as  tokens  of  mutual  love.  See  Eulogy'  2. 

1751  in  Chambers  Cycl.  1849  Rock  Ch.  of  Fathers  I.  137 
This  holy  loaf  or  eulogia  was  meant  to  be  an  emblem  of . . 
brotherly  love.  1883  Addis  &  Arnold  Cat/i.  Diet.  s.  v.  I 
Eulogize,  The  Eulogia,  then,  was  a  substitute — though  of 
course  a  most  imperfect  one.  .for  Holy  Communion,  whence 
the  Greek  name,  avriSotpov. 

+  Eulogi’acal,  a.  Obs.  rare -1.  [f.  Eulogi-um 
+  -A0AL.]  =  next. 

1654  Vilvain  F.pit.  Ess.  vi.  34  Eulogiacal  Elegies. 
Eulogic  (y«lp-d.3ik),  a.  rare.  [f.  Eulogy  + -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  eulogy ;  containing  praise ;  com¬ 
mendatory. 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.  s.v.  /Eolic,  /Folic  verse,  .is 
otherwise  called  eulogic.  1831  Fraser's  Mag.  III.  563 
Passing  by  numerous  passages  that  are  too  unintelligible. . 
even  for  the  eulogic  commentaries  of  his  sworn  admirers. 

+  Eulo'gical,  a.  Obs.-°  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.] 
a.  =  prec.  H  b.  (See  quot.  1656-81.) 

1656-81  Blount  Glossogr.,  Eulogical  well  spoken.  1692- 
1732  in  Coles.  1818  Todd,  Eulogical,  commendatory,  con¬ 
taining  praise.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Hence  Eulo  gically  adv.,  by  way  of  eulogy. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  161  Magnifying  eulogically 
their  great  Mahumed.  1818  in  Todd.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Eulogious  (ywldwdgbs),  «•  rare.  [f.  Eulogi- 
um  +  -ous.]  Full  of  eulogy  ;  eulogistic. 

1887  Sat.  Rev.  3  Dec.  768  Mery  wrote  lengthy  prefaces 
and  eulogious  introductions.  1890  Harper’s  Mag.  Mar. 
562/1  To  detain  the  reader  with  eulogious  phrases. 

Eulogism  (yw’Hdjiz’m).  [f.  Eulog-y  +  -ism.] 

A  eulogistic  speech  ;  eulogistic  language. 

1761  London  A  Environs  IV.  143  (Jod.)  The  pompous 
eulogisms  bestowed  on  this  bridge.  1853  Felton  Earn. 
Lett,  xxiii.  (1865)  195  Passing  a  glowing  eulogism  on  her 
enlightened  policy.  1864  Realm  30  Mar.  4  The  eager 
eulogism  which  the  Ministers  of  Queen  Victoria  accord  to 
the  conspirators  against  her  Imperial  ally. 

Eulogist  (yw'Wdjist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ist.]  One 
who  eulogizes  ;  one  who  speaks  or  writes  in  com¬ 
mendation  of  a  person  or  thing. 

1808  Han.  More  Calebs  I.  iv.  41  The  eulogist  of  the 
L’ Almanac  des  Gourmands.  1853  C.  Bronte  Villette  xix. 
(1876)  133,  I  must  not  from  the  faithful  narrator  degenerate 
into  the  partial  eulogist.  1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S .  IV. 
li.  289  Franklin,  when  he  died,  had.  .the  great  and  the  good 
throughout  the  world  as  his  eulogists. 

Eulogistic  (ywbdgi-stik),  a.  [f.  prec. +-ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  expressive  of  eulogy ;  of  the  nature 
of  eulogy ;  commendatory,  laudatory.  Const,  of. 

1825 ;  Syd.  Smith  IVks.  (1859)  II.  71  Some  adjunct  of  the 
eulogistic  cast,  such  as  moderate,  .or  practical.  1827  Ben- 
tham  Rationale  Evid.  Wks.  1843  VII.  224  Scotch  lawyers 
..do  not  plaster  over  the  foulness  of  their  system  with 
eulogistic  daubings.  1848  H.  Miller  First  Impr.  vi.  (1857) 

95  The  inscription  is  eulogistic  of  the  poet's  character. 

Hence  Eulogistical  a.  —  prec.  In  mod  Diets. 
Eulogi’stically  adv.y  in  a  eulogistic  manner. 

1831  Croker  in  Boswell's  Johnson  20  July  an.  1763  note. 

To  talk  thus  eulogistically  of  ‘the  very  spirited  exertions' 
of  a  piratical  bookseller.  1848  Eraser's  Mag.  XXXVIII, 
501  He  writes,  .too  eulogistically  for  a  critic. 

Eulogium  (ywlpu-dgmm).  PI.  eulogiums  ; 
also  8  eulogia.  [a.  med.L.  eulogium,  app.  formed 
by  a  confusion  between  elogium  (see  Elogium)  and 
eulogia  (see  Eulogy),  being  used  in  both  senses.] 

A  laudatory  discourse ;  a  formal  expression  of 
praise;  =  Eulogy  i. 

1706  Phillies,  Eulogium,  an  Elogy,  a  praising  or  speaking 
well  of.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  68  if  2  He.  .falls  into  a 
general  eulogium  of  friendship.  1789  Benth  am  Princ.  Legist. 
xiii.  §  6  Allowing  nothing  to  approach  the  throne  but  mer- 
cenary  eulogiunts.  1808  Med.  Jml.  XIX.  464  just  eulogia 


on  the  Navy  and  Army  practitioners.  1838  Dickf.ns  Nich. 
Nick,  xxv,  These  remarks  put  a  termination  to  Mr.  Crum- 
mles’s  eulogium.  1848  H.  Miller  First  Impr.  ii.  (1857)  20, 
I  realized. .  the  justice  of  the  eulogium  of  Thomson  on  the 
art  of  the  architect. 

b.  Eulogistic  speaking  ;  =  Eulogy  i  b. 

1802  Paris  as  it  was  II.  Ixviii.  334  A  master-piece  of  art, 
which  is  above  all  eulogium.  1862  Trollope  Orley  F.  vi, 
They  are  very  nice. .  How  can  he  avoid  eulogium? 

Eulogize  (yw’Wdgaiz),  v.  [f.  Eulog-y  +  -ize.] 
1.  trans.  To  pronounce  a  eulogy  upon  ;  to  speak 
or  write  in  commendation  of ;  to  extol,  praise. 

a  1810  Huddesford  Satir.  Poems  (T.),  Those  Who  eulo¬ 
gize  their  country’s  foes.  1815  W.  H.  Ireland  Scribbleo- 
mania  25  Rhymsters  who . .  meanest  actions  eulogize.  1865 
Lecky  Ration.  II.  v.  200  He  eulogised  constitutional 
government  as  immeasurably  superior  to  despotism, 

If  2.  Used  to  represent  Gr.  tvXoyeiv  in  sense  ‘to 
bless  ’. 

1885  E.  S.  Ffoulkes  Prim.  Consccr.  ix.  419  What  our 
Lord  had  effected  by  blessing  and  giving  thanks  . .  by 
eulogising  them,  as  S.  Cyril  has  it. 

Hence  EuTogizer,  one  who  eulogizes;  a  eulogist. 
1837  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLIX.  341  The  eulogizers  of 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  1866  Alger  Solit.  Nat.  <5- 
Man  iv.  200  An  atheistic  eulogizer  of  nothingness. 

Eulogoma’nia.  nonce-wd.  A  mania  for  eulogy. 

1802  Syd.  Smith  IVks.  (18591  b  4 f  Why  should  Dr.  Parr 
confine  this  eulogomania  to  the  literary  characters  of  this 
island  alone  ? 

Eulogy  (yw’Hagi).  Forms  :  (?  5  wloge,  6-7 
eulogie,  7-8  euloge,  7-  eulogy.  [In  sense  1  prob. 
anglicized  form  of  Eulogium  ;  but  the  ulterior 
source  is  Gr.  (vXoyia  praise,  in  N.  T.  blessing  (f.  tv- 
+  -Xoyia  speaking,  after  phrase  tv  Xtyeiv  to  speak 
well  of),  of  which  the  word  in  sense  2  is  an  adapt¬ 
ation.] 

1.  A  speech  or  writing  in  commendation  of  the 
character  and  services  of  a  person,  or  the  qualities 
of  a  thing ;  esp.  a  set  oration  in  honour  of  a  deceased 
person. 

[14*/  Misc.  (Warton  Club)  18,  I  wylleappos.se  Thin 
wloge,  yf  hit  do  the  apleyse.]  1591  Spenser  Tears  0/ Muses 
372  And  Eulogies  turne  into  Elegies.  1611  Speed  Hist. 
Gt.  Brit.  v.  vii.  38  In  a  soile  whereof  we  finde  this  Euloge. 
1667  Pepys  Diary  (1877)  V.  216  Every  body,  .came  to  me. . 
with  such  eulogys  as  cannot  be  expressed.  1752  Hume 
Ess.  $  Treat.  (1777)  I.  25  If  our  constitution  does  in  any 
degree  deserve  these  eulogies.  1818  Hallam  Mid.  Ages 
(1872)  I.  13  His  greatest  eulogy  is  written  in  the  dis¬ 
graces  of  succeeding  times.  1830  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  27 
Fontenelle.  .pronounced  his  eulogy  more  than  fifty  years 
afterwards,  a  1839  Praed  Poems  (1864)  II.  323  Thy 
portrait  and  thine  eulogy  Traced  by  some  artist  hand. 

b.  Eulogistic  speaking ;  commendation,  praise. 
1725  Bradley  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v.  Nitre ,  All  the  pompous 
Eulogie,  made  from  Time  to  Time  to  celebrate  the  Excel¬ 
lency  of  Salt.  ^  1791  Mackintosh  Vind.  Gall.  Wks.  1846 
III.  17  note,  The  commercial  abilities  of  Mr.  Eden.. were 
the  theme  of  profuse  eulogy.  1827  Hallam  Const.  Hist. 
(1876)  I.  i.  36  Some  mention  Henry  VIII  after  his  death  in 
language  of  eulogy.  1873  Symonds  Grk.  Poets  vi.  169 
Pindar,  .knew  how  to  mingle  eulogy  with  admonition. 

t  2.  Eccl.  In  the  senses  of  Eulogia,  which  is 
now  more  common  in  historical  use. 

1709  J.  Johnson  Clergym.  Vade-m.  ii.  ioo  That  the  Holy 
Mysteries  be  not  carried  into  other  parishes  on  the  Feast  of 
Easter,  by  way  of  Eulogies.  1725  tr.  Dupin' s  Eccl.  Hist. 
17 th  C.  I.  v.  209  The  things  upon  which  these  Invocations 
were  made,  were  afterwards  consider’d  as  holy  and  sacred 
things,  and  call’d,  .the  Eucharist,  Eulogy,  and  Praise.  1730 
-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  These  pieces 
of  bread  they  call  eulogies . .  The  wine  sent  as  a  present,  was 
also  held  an  eulogy.  Bollandus remarks,  .that  the  eucharist 
itself  was  called  eulogy.  1782  Priestley  Corrupt  Chr. 
II.  VI.  16  Some  churches  substituted  what  they  called  eu¬ 
logies,  or  holy  bread  for  the  bread  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

+  3.  =  Elogy  3.  Obs.  rare. 

1703  W.  Wotton  in  Evelyn's  Mem.  (1857)  HI.,  What 
countryman?  What  his  employment?  in  short,  a  short 
eulogy  of  him.,  with  an  account  of  the  time  of  his  death. 

Eulysite  (yw’lisait).  Min.  Also  -yte.  [f.  Gr. 
fvXvtr-ia  easy  solubility  (f.  evXvros  see  next)  +  -ite.] 

‘  A  granular  mixture  of  augite,  garnet,  and  nearly 
50  per  cent,  of  a  mineral  allied  to  olivine  ’  (Watts 
Diet.  Chem.y. 

1868  Dana  Min.  259  It  [Iron-Manganese  Chrysolite] 
occurs  in  a  gneissoid  rock  called  Kulysyt e.  1879  Rutley 
Study  Rocks  xiii.  263  Eulysite  occurs  in  a  very  thick  bed 
in  the  gneiss  of  Tunaberg  in  Sweden. 

Eulytin  (yrHitin),  Min.  Also  -ine.  [f.  Gr. 
tvXvr-os  easily  dissolved  (f.  tv-  Eu-  +  Autos  soluble, 
f.  Audi/  to  loose,  dissolve)  + -in.]  Native  silicate 
of  bismuth,  usually  occurring  in  brownish  crystals 
with  a  resinous  lustre. 

1850  Dana  Min.  4i3Bismuth  Blende, Eulytine.  1882WATTS 
Diet.  Chem.  1 1. 606  Eulytin.  Silicate  cf  Bismuth.  Bismuth- 
blende. — -A  rare  mineral,  occurring  at  Schneeberg  in  Saxony. 

Eulytite  (y«’litait).  Min.  =  prec. 

1868  Dana  Min.  391  Eulytite.  .Silicate  of  Bismuth. 
Eumorphous  (yttmpufas),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr. 
ev/xoptpos,  1.  tv-  (see  Eu-)  +  uopdrn  form  +  -0US.1 
Well-shaped. 

1859  R.  F.  Burton Centr.  Afr.  in  Jml.  Gcog.  Soc.  XXIX. 
3T5  ’t  he  skeleton  is  of  eumorphous  proportions. 

Eunomy  (y/7'nomi).  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  tvvopia,  f. 
eu-  (see  Eu-)  +  vopos  law.]  A  political  condition 
of  good  law  well-administered. 

1721-1890  Bailey,  Eunomy,  a  Constitution  or  Ordination 


of  good  Laws.  1846GROTE  Greece  11.  vi.  II.  454  The  state 
of  ‘eunomy’  and  good  order  which  that  constitution  [sr. 
Lycurgus’]  brought  about. 

Eunuch.  (yw’nrk),  sb.  Forms  ;  [4  eunuchus], 
5  enuke,  6-7  eunuche,  6-  eunuch,  [ad.  L. 
cunuch-us,  a.  Gr.  tvvovxos,  f.  tvvq  bed  +  -ox- 
ablaut-stem  of  txe‘1'  to  keep ;  the  literal  sense  is 
thus  a  bedchamber  guard  or  attendant.] 

1.  A  castrated  person  of  the  male  sex ;  also,  such 
a  person  employed  as  a  harem  attendant,  or  in 
Oriental  courts  and  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
charged  with  important  affairs  of  state. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  111.  xxv.  96  a,  YVhan  the  Enukes  to 
y“  King  her  brought  She  was  accepted.  1590  Nashe  .  / not. 
Absurd.  Bija,  Speaking,  .of  whoredome,  as  though  they  had 
heene  Eunuches  from  theyr  cradle.  1601  Shaks.  Alts 
Well  11.  iii.  94  And  they  were  sons  of  mine. .  I  would  send 
them  to’th  Turke  to  make  Eunuches  of.  a  1616  Beaumont 
Poems,  The  Glance,  Throw  Those  flakes  upon  the  eunuch’s 
colder  snow.  1642  Fuller  Holy  4  Prof.  St.  111.  xxi.  210 
Those  who  are  born  Eunuchs  deserve  no  such  great  com¬ 
mendation  for  their  chastity.  1701  W.  Wotton  Hist.  Rome 
i.  462  He  had  a  mortal  Aversion  to  Eunuchs,  that  third 
Species  of  Mankind.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  r*j-  E.  II.  51  The 
private  apartments  of  the  palace  were  governed  by  a 
favourite  eunuch.  1807  Robinson  A  rchseol.  Graeca  v.  xiii. 
472  The  first  that  made  eunuchs  was  Semiramis.  1867  Lady 
Herbert  Cradle  L.  viii.  224  Achill  Aga,  offered  to  show  the 
ladies  his  harem;  and  a  black  eunuch  was  summoned  to 
escort  them.  1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus  lxiii.  34  Thither  hie 
the  votaress  eunuchs  with  an  emulous  alacrity. 

If  In  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate  the  Gr.  tivovxos, 
L.  eunuchus,  following  the  corresponding  Heb. 
D'tD  saris,  sometimes  designate  palace  officials 
who  were  not  ‘eunuchs’,  e.g.  Potiphar  {Gen. 
xxxix.  1,  where  A.  V.  has  ‘officer’).  Hencfi  the 
Eng.  word  has  occas.  been  similarly  used  in  dis¬ 
cussions  of  passages  in  which  the  meaning  of  the 
word  is  disputed. 

[1387  T  rev.isa  Higden  (Rolls)  II.  305  Putyphar  \>at  was 
eunuchus.  .Eunuchus  is  he  j?at  is  i-gilded,  and  suche  were 
somtyme  i-made  wardeynes  of  ladyes  in  Egipt.]  1557  N.  T. 
(Genev.Mc/y  viii.  27  note ,  Noble  men  were  called  Eunuches, 
although  they  were  not  gelded. 

b.  A  male  singer,  castrated  in  boyhood,  so  as 
to  retain  an  alto  or  soprano  voice.  Cf.  Castrato. 

1732  Ld.  Lansdownf.  Charac.  IVycherlyWks.  1736  II.  112 
Our  modern  writers,  .like  Eunuchs,  .sacrifice  their  Man¬ 
hood  for  a  Voice,  and  reduce  Poetry,  like  Echo  to  be 
nothing  but  Sound.  1738  Johnson  London  59  Let  such.. 
With  warbling  eunuchs  fill  a  licenc'd  stage.  1761  Churchill 
Rosciad  Poems  (1763)  I.  35  Never  shall  a  truly  British 
Age  Bear  a  vile  race  of  Eunuchs  on  the  Stage. 

c.  Used  as  adj.  :  Emasculated.  rarc~l. 

1817  Godwin  Mandeville  III.  96  He  had  a  mind  wholly 
eunuch  and  ungenerative  in  matters  of  literature  and  taste. 

2.  attrib.  and  Covib.  Also  Jig. 

1666  Dryden  Ann.  Mirab.  xl,  That  eunuch  guardian  of 
rich  Holland's  trade,  Who  envies  us  what  he  wants  power 
to  enjoy.  1739  P.  Whitehead  Manners  8  What  sing-song 
Riot,  and  what  Eunuch-squawling.  1826  Disraeli  Viv. 
Grey  hi.  vi,  Bright  moon  !  sultana  of  the  soul  !  the  Passions 
are  thy  eunuch  slaves.  1849-50  Alison  Hist.  Europe  VIII. 
1.  §  37.  157  Liberty  . .  expired  amidst  eunuch  servility  and 
Eastern  adulation. 

t  Eu  nucli,  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To 
make  a  eunuch  of,  castrate  ;  also  fig. 

a  1658  Cleveland  Gen.  Poems  (1677)  15  Give  me  a  Lover 
bold  and  free,  Not  Eunuch ’d  with  Formality  ;  Like  an  Em¬ 
bassador  that  beds  a  Queen.  1682  Creech  Lucretius  (T.), 
They  eunuch  all  their  Priests. 

Hence  Eu-nuched  ppl.  a.,  emasculated. 

1627  May  Lucan  x.  156  Th’  vnhappy  strength-robb’d 
company,  The  Eunuch 'd  youths. 

Eunuchal  (yz7'n»kal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  eunuch  ;  emasculate  ; 
effeminate. 

1878  A,  Cameron  in  N.  Amer.  Rev  CXXVI.  489  Manly 
forgiveness  becomes  eunuchal  sentimentality. 

+  Eu’nuchate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  eunuchdt-  ppl. 
stem  of  eunuchare,  f.  eunuchus :  see  Eunuch.] 
trans.  To  make  a  eunuch  of,  castrate ;  to  deprive 
of  virility  or  generative  power. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  iv.  113  To  eunuehate 
or  castrate  themselves.  Ibid.  ii.  vii.  115  That  Camphire 
Eunuchates  or  [printed  or  Eunuchates]  begets  in  men  an 
ini  potency  unto  venery,  observation  will  hardly  confirm. 
1721-1800  in  Bailey  ;  hence  in  Ash,  etc. 

Eunuchism  (y?Pm"kiz’  m).  Also  7  eunoch- 
isme,  -ucisme.  [f.  Eunuch  sb.  +  -ism.]  The  pro¬ 
cess  or  custom  of  making  eunuchs ;  the  condition 
of  being  a  eunuch ;  emasculation. 

1620  Bp.  Hall  Hon.  Mar.  Clergy  i.  §  7  Neither  doe  we 
thinke  that  the  earth  affords  any  thing  more  glorious  then 
eunuchisme  for  the  kingdome  of  heauen.  1650  Bulwer 
Anthropomet.  xx.  202  To  introduce  Eunochisme,  and  this 
way  of  degrading  men  from  their  manhood.  Ibid.  204 
Eunucisme.  1688  W.  Payne  Texts  of  Papists  cone.  Celibacy 
Exam.  11.  782  (T.)  This  voluntary  eunuchism  is  not  to 
be  understood,  literally,  as  it  was  by  Origen.  1718  (title), 
Eunuchism  Display’d,  describing  all  the  different  Sorts  of 
Eunuchs,  etc.  1875  J.  Davenport  Cuidos.  Erot.  Physiol . 
Essay  v.  (title)  Eunuchism. 

Eunuchize  (y/Pn^kaiz),  v.  Also  7  eunuchise. 
[f.  Eunuch  sb.  +  -ize.]  trans.  To  reduce  to  the 
condition  of  a  eunuch  ;  to  emasculate ;  lit .  and  Jig . 

1632  Brome  Noz>clla  iv.  ii,  If  I  worship  any  of  'hem  more 
..let  me  be  eunuchiz’d.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  99 
The  King  having  at  that  instant,  a  Knife  in  his  hand,  gives 
it  the  poore  Father  and  bids  him  Eunuchize  him.  1847 
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M EDWIN  Life  Shelley  II.  209  Moore,  .asterized  and  eunuch- 
ized  his  [Byron’s]  pages  so  barbarously.  1887  tr.  V.  H chris 
Wanderings  Plants  <$•  Anim.  79  Apollonius  said  that  the 
emperor  spared  men  but  eunuchized  the  earth. 

E’umicliry.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ry  ;  in  Fr. 
eunuqucrie. ]  The  state  of  being  a  eunuch. 

1864  R.  F.  Burton  Dahonte  43  note,  M.  Wallon  . .  says 
that  these  horns  are  a  sign  of  eunuchry,  but  they  are  not  so. 

Euodic  (yW|<?°'dik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  tvwS-rjs  (f.  e8 
well  +  w 8-  ablaut-stem  of  u£etv  (perf.  uSwSa)  to 
smell  +  -ic.]  Aromatic,  fragrant ;  used  Chem.  in 
the  name  euodic  aldehyde  (see  quot.). 

1873  Watts  Bournes'  Client.  749  Euodic  aldehyde  is  the 
essential  constituent  of  oil  of  rue.  1876  H  arley  Mat.  Med. 
680  Oil  of  Rue  is  composed  chiefly  of  euodic  aldehyd. 

Euonymous  (ytqp-nimas),  a.  [f.  Gr.  tvwwp- 
os  (see  next)  +  -ous.]  Well  or  felicitously  named. 

1864  Sat.  Re7>.  XVII.  613/1  The  Peace  Society  and  its 
euonymous  president,  Mr.  Pease. 

Euonymus  (yu,p-mmi>s\  Bot.  Also  8  euony¬ 
mous.  [ad.  L.  eudnymos  (Plin.  xm.  xxxviii.  §  1 18), 
subst.  use  of  Gr.  duivvpos  of  good  name,  lucky, 
f.  fii-  (see  Eu-)  +  ovopa,  in  Aiolic  uvvpa  name. 

Pliny  says  that  the  flowering  of  the  euonymus  was  a  pre¬ 
sage  of  pestilence;  hence  it  seems  probable  that  the  name 
‘lucky  *  was  given  with  euphemistic  intention.] 

A  genus  of  shrubs  (N.O.  Celastraceze),  of  which 
many  species  are  now  cultivated  as  ornamental 
plants.  The  only  British  species  is  the  Spindle- 
tree,  otherwise  known  as  the  Peg-,  Prick- ,  Skewer- 
wood  from  the  uses  to  which  its  wood  is  applied. 

1767  J.  Abercrombie,  Ev.  Man  his  own  Card.  (1803)  180 
Deciduous  flowering  shrubs,  .such  as.  .candleberry,  myrtle, 
dog-wood,  or  euonymus.  a  1775  Sir  J.  Hill  Hist .  Plants 
2 39  (Jod.)  Euonymous  with  broad,  lanceolated,  and  serrated 
leaves,  Virginian  spindle-tree.  1785  J.  M.  Mason  Notes  on 
SJiaks.  349  The  euonymus,  of  which  the  best  skewers  are 
made,  is  called  Prick- wood.  1882  Garden  21  Jan.  37/1 
Many  varieties  of  the  Euonymus  are  finely  variegated. 

b.  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  The  bark  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  species  (A1,  atropurpureus ),  called  also  the 
Wahoo-tree. 

1876  Bartholow  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  484  Euonymus  pos¬ 
sesses  cathartic  properties  similar  to  rhubarb. 

Euosmite  (ywip’zmait).  [f.  Gr.  (ijo(Tfx-os  sweet¬ 
smelling  (f.  ev  Eu-  +  007x17  smell)  -f  -ite.]  A 
fossil  resin,  looking  much  like  pitch,  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour,  and  giving  an  aromatic  odour  when 
burned. 

1868  Dana  Min.  743  Euosmite  . .  dissolves  easily  in  cold 
alcohol  or  ether. 

Eupathy  (y/7*pa})i).  [ad.  Gr.  evndOaa  happy 
condition  of  the  soul,  f.  cvttciOtjs,  f.  ev-  (see  Eu-)  + 
iraOos  state  of  feeling,  condition.] 

Ancient  Stoical  Philos,  (see  quots.) 

1603  Holland  Plutarch s  Mor.  74  They  do  terme  those 
joies,  those  promptitudes  of  the  will,  and  warie  circumspec¬ 
tions  by  name  of  Eupathies,  i.  e,  good  affections.  1655-60 
Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  321/1  There  are  three  kinds  of 
good  affections  of  the  Mind,  called  Eupathies,  or  Constan¬ 
cies  ;  Joy,  Caution,  Will.  1744  Harris  Three  Treat,  in. 
xlviii.  ^29  note,  In  Laertius  we  read .. that,  .the  Virtuous 
[had]  his  Evira0euuf  his  Eupathies,  or  Well-feelings.  1834-43 
Southey  Doctor  lxxvi.  (1862)  160  The  Stoics  who  called  our 
good  affections  eupathies,  did  not  manage  those  affections 
as  well  as  they  understood  them.  1837  —  in  C.  Southey 
Life  <5*  Corr.VI.  346  Our  affections,  our  eupathies,  our  capa¬ 
cities  of  happiness  and  of  improvement. 

U  Wrongly  explained. 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Eupathy,  an  easiness,  or  patience  in 
bearing  of  sufferings  or  afflictions. 

Eupatorine  (y«pce*toroin).  Chem.  Formerly 
also  eupatorin,  and  in  L.  form  eupatorina.  [f. 
eupator-ium  +  -infA]  (See  quot.) 

1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  294  Eupatorina.  .is 
said  to  have  been  discovered  by  M.  Righini  in  the  flowers 
and  leaves  of  the  Eupatorium  cannabinuvt,  or  hemp  agri¬ 
mony.  1882  Watts  Diet.  Chem .  II.  606  s.  v.  Eupatorium, 
The  water-hemp,  Eupatoriimi  cannabimon ,  contains,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Righoni,  an  alkaloid,  called  eupatorine. 

II  Eupatorium  (yffpatoo-ri/mi).  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
tvnaropiov,  Agrimonia  Eupatorium,  so  called  from 
Mitliridates  Eupator  (Gr.  Euir araip),  king  of  Pon- 
tus,  who  first  used  it.]  A  genus  of  the  Nat.  Order 
Composite,  abundant  in  America ;  only  one  species, 
E.  cannahinum,  Hemp  Agrimony,  being  British. 
Also  an  individual  plant  of  the  same. 

[1578  Lyte  Dodoens  i.  xxxix.  57  Agrimonie  Is  called.. In 
Latinc  Eupatorium,  and  Hepatorium :  in  shoppes  Agri¬ 
monia.]  Ibid.  1.  xl.  59  The  male  Bastarde  Agrimonie,  is 
called  in  Shoppes  Eupatorium.  1664  Evelyn  K at.  Hort. 
(1729)  219  September  ..  Flowers  in  Prime  or  yet  lasting. . 
Eupatorium  of  Canada.  1741  Compl.  Fam.  Piece  11.  iii.  380 
Eupatoriums,  Asphodels,  Phalangiums.  1863  B.  Taylor 
H.  Thurston  III.  54  Late  flowering  grasses .. and  the  eupa¬ 
toriums  in  the  meadows. 

t  Eu'patory.  Ohs.  Also  6 -7  eupatorie.  [Ang¬ 
licized  form  of  prec.]  Hemp  Agrimony  ;  but  ap¬ 
plied  in  Diets,  to  Liverwort.  Cf.  Agrimony  2. 

1542  Boorde  Dyetary  xxv.  289  These  thynges  folowyng 
do  purge  color :  Fumytory  . .  Eupatory  . .  &  the  whay  of 
butter.  1568  Turner  Herball  in.  29  The  flowres  of  Eupato¬ 
rie  of  Mesue  are  longe  or  somethinge  longe.  1578  Lyte 
Dodoens  in.  xxvi.  352  The  same  boyled  with  . .  bastard 
Eupatory  healeth  the  J aundise.  1656  Ridgley  Pract. 
Physick  97  To  the  straind  liquor  add  syrup  Bizantine,  or 
Eupatory.  1678-96  in  Phillips.  1732  in  Coles. 
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Eupatrid  (y«p®’trid,  y/7’patrid).  PI.  eu- 
patrids  ;  also  (sense  1  a)  in  Lat.  form  eupatrid®. 
[ad.  Gr.  (vnarpiS-ijs  person  of  noble  ancestry  f.  eu- 
'vsee  Eu-)  +  TraTTjp  father.] 

1.  a.  One  of  the  hereditary  aristocracy  of  Athens  ; 
a  member  of  the  first  of  the  three  orders  in  the 
early  Athenian  constitution,  b.  Hence  (rarely) 
gen.  One  who  is  of  noble  descent,  a  ‘  patrician  ’. 

1836  Thirlwall  Greece  II.  41  It  [the  Four  Hundred] 
was  a  popular  body,  as  compared  with  an  assembly  of  the 
eupatrids.  1838  F.  A.  Paley  tr.  Schdmann's  Assetnbl. 
Ath.  342  Clisthenes  ..  abolished  the  ancient  division  of 
tribes,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  reducing  the  power  of 
the  Eupatrid. e.  1862  F.  Hall  in  Jrnl.  As.  Soc.  Bengal 
205  Amushydyana,  ‘  son  of  somebody’,  an  hidalgo,  a  eupa¬ 
trid.  1863  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  290  The  Greek  Eupatrid 
or  the  Roman  Patrician.  1864  R.  F.  Burton  Dahonte  I. 
251  The  big  eupatrid  is  of  somewhat  offensive  presence. 

2.  attrib.  (quasi -adj.) 

1833  J.  Kenrick  in  Philolog.  Museum  ii.  368  A  proof  of 
Athenian  blood  and  citizenship,  not  of  Ionian  and  eupatrid 
extraction,  1847 Grote  Greece  11.  x.  III.  107  This  eupatrid 
oligarchy  and  severe  legislation.  18 66  Felton  Anc.  <$•  Mod. 
Gr.  I.  xi.  206  He  [iEschylus]  belonged  to  a  distinguished 
eupatrid  family  probably  descended  from  Codrus. 

II  Eupepsia  (jwpe-psia).  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  tv- 
v(\pla  good  digestion,  f.  tt/irei rros  (see  Eupeptic).] 
=  next. 

1706  in  Phillips.  1847  *n  Craig.  1883  Goldw.  Smith 
in  Contemp.  Rev.  Dec.  807  Here  was  bigness,  strength, 
heartiness,  eupepsia  in  perfection. 

Eupepsy  (y«-pepsi,  ywpe’psi).  [Anglicized 
form  of  prec.]  Healthy  action  of  the  digestive 
organs ;  good  digestion. 

1721-1800  in  Bailey,  i860  Mayne  Exp,  Lex.,  Eupepsia, 
old  term  for  good  digestion  :  eupepsy. 

Eupeptic  (ywpe-ptik),  a.  and  sh.  [f.  Gr.  tv- 
treiTT-os  easy  of  digestion,  having  a  good  digestion 
(f.  sh-  Eu-  +7re7r-Tfip  to  digest)  +-ic.] 

A.  adj. 

+1.  Promoting 'eupepsy,’ assisting  digestion,  rare. 

1699  Evelyn  Acetaria  89  Those  [herbs]  that  are  Eupeptic, 
and  promote  concoction. 

2.  Having  a  good  digestion. 

1831  Carlyle  Schiller  Misc.  Ess.  (1888)  III.  87  The  per¬ 
ennial  never-failing  joys  of  a  digestive  apparatus  thoroughly 
eupeptic.  1848  Clough  Botkie  iii.  io  E’en  after  dinner, 
eupeptic,  would  rush  yet  again  to  his  reading. 

absol.  1883  Times  8  Mar.  9/3  City  dinners  may  be  an 
excellent  form  of  amusement  for  the  eupeptic  and  robust. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ‘eupepsy’  or  good  digestion ; 
characteristic  of,  or  resulting  from,  good  digestion. 

1845  Carlyle  Cromwell  { 1871)  IV.  241  A  massiveness  of 
eupeptic  vigour.  1859 1  zEWES  Phys.  Com.  Life  I.  137 
Persons  . .  living  in  that  happy  eupeptic  ignorance  which 
only  knows  Digestion  as  a  name.  1866  Carlyle  Remin. 
(1881)  I.  172  At  length  his  faculties  were  getting  hebetated, 
wrapt  in  lazy  eupeptic  fat. 

4.  nonce-use.  Studious  of  what  conduces  to  good 
digestion. 

1871  Collins  Mrq.  <$•  Merch.  III.  ii.  60  Terrell,  never 
scientifically  eupeptic,  went  in  for  a  couple  of  dozen  [oysters]. 

5.  Easy  of  digestion  ;  easily  digested. 

1864  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

B.  sh.  (cf.  tonic ,  sudorific ,  etc.)  Ohs.~° 

1731  Bailey  vol.  II,  Enpepticks ,  medicines,  or  other  things 
that  promote  concoction. 

Hence  Eupepticity,  the  state  or  condition  of 
feeling  resulting  from  good  digestion. 

1849  Carlyle  Irish  Journ.  152  Simplicity,  energy,  eupep¬ 
ticity  ;  a  right  healthy  thick-sided  Irish  soul.  1865  —  Fredk. 
Gt.  V.  xm.  vii.  77  No  man.  .has  swum  through  such  seas  of 
transcendent  eupepticity. 

Euphe’mian.  (ywfrmian),  a.  rare.  [f.  as  next 

+  -ian.]  =  Euphemistic. 

1820  W.  Tooke  tr.  Lucian  I.  550  note.  An  euphemian  turn, 
to  avoid  directly  saying  that  something  dreadful  would  be¬ 
fall  them. 

Euphemious  (ywff’mias),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  tv- 
tprjp-os  fair  of  speech,  also  well  reputed  (f.  <u- 
Eu-  +  (pript]  speaking,  fame)  +  -(i)ous.]  a.  =  Eu¬ 
phemistic.  b.  That  has  a  reputable  name. 

1867  L.  Campbell  tr.  Plato’s  Polit.  Introd.  50  He  may 
have  recourse  to  the  more  ‘  euphemious  ’  plan  of  emigration. 

Hence  EupHe  miously  adv.  —  Euphemistically. 

1653  Eraser's  Mag.  XLVII.  683  The  ‘poets’  had  ‘mounted 
their  horse  ’,  as  getting  drunk  was  euphemiously  called  by 
that  polite  people.  1884  B.  Nicholson  m  Athenaeum  28  June 
824/3  It  is  euphemiously  said  to  be  a  ‘  change  of  three  letters  ’. 

Euphemism  (y/rf/jmiz’m).  [ad.  Gr.  evtfnjptap- 
6s,  f.  tvipTjpl^eiv  to  speak  fair,  f.  tviprjpos :  see  prec.] 

1.  Rhet.  That  figure  of  speech  which  consists  in 
the  substitution  of  a  word  or  expression  of  com¬ 
paratively  favourable  implication  or  less  nnpleasant 
associations,  instead  of  the  harsher  or  more  offen¬ 
sive  one  that  would  more  precisely  designate  what 
is  intended. 

1656-81  Blount  Glossogr.,  Euphemism,  a  good  or  favour¬ 
able  interpretation  of  a  had  word.  1678-96  in  Phillips. 
1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1793  Beattie  Moral  Sc.  §  866 
Akin  to  it  [Litotes]  is  Euphemism.  1879  M.  D.  Conway 
Demonol.  I.  111.  vi.  348  Serpent-worship  in  India  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  euphemism. 

2.  An  instance  of  this  figure  ;  a  less  distasteful 
word  or  phrase  used  as  a  substitute  for  something 
harsher  or  more  offensive. 


1793  Beattie  Floral  Sc.  §  866  The  euphemism  [‘he 
fell  asleep  ’]  partakes  of  the  nature  of  metaphor,  i860 
Froude  Hist.  Eng.  VI.  27  foot-n.,  A  shorn  crown  . .  a  eu¬ 
phemism  for  decapitation.  1865  Tylor  Early  Hist.  Man. 
vi.  143  The  euphemism  of  calling  the  Furies  the  Eumenides. 
1877  E.  Coues  Fur  Anim.  vii.  216  The  Skunk  yields  a 
handsome  fur,  lately  become  fashionable,  under  the  eu¬ 
phemism  of  *  Alaska  Sable  ’. 

t  3.  (See  quot.)  0/>s.~° 

1678-96  Phillips,  Euphemism,  a  setting  forth  any  ones 
good  fame.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1828  in  Webster. 

II  Euphemismus  (y?7f«imi  zm&).  Now  rare. 
[late  L.,  ad.  Gr. ;  see  prec.]  =  prec. 

1599  B  r ought  oh  s  Lett.  19  Commilitones  . .  is  giuen  by  an 
Euphemismus  of  Captaines  to  their  Souldiers.  1657  J* 
Smith  Myst.  Rhet.  224  Euphemismus  . .  a  good  change  of 
a  word,  or  a  fair  kind  of  speech.  1706  in  Phillips.  1836 
Sir  H.  Taylor  Statesman  xii.  85  Adherence  to  system  or 
precedent,  called  by  euphemismus  adherence  to  principle. 

Euphemist  (ywfftnist).  rare-0,  [f.  Gr.  tv<prj- 
p-os  +  -ist.]  One  who  uses  euphemisms. 

1860  Worcester  cites  Carlyle. 

Euphemistic  (y/Ifi'imi  stik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  eC- 
(pijp-os  (see  Euphemious)  +  -ist  +  -ic.]  Pertaining 
to  euphemism ;  of  the  nature  of  a  euphemism  ; 
containing  a  euphemism. 

1856  Sat.  Rev.  II.  265/2  He  is  entitled  to  claim,  or  to 
negotiate,  or  to  arrange — or  whatever  euphemistic  phrase 
may  be  more  suitable — for  a  retiring  competency,  etc.  1876 
Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  V.  18  The  euphemistic  spirit  goes 
so  far.. that  the  Norman  owner  is  spoken  of  as  the  ‘heir* 
of  the  Englishman  who  had  been  turned  out.  1877  Outl. 
Hist.  Relig.  149  Rudra.  .under  his  euphemistic  name  of  Siva. 

Hence  Euphemi  stical  a.  =  prec.  Euphemi  s¬ 
tically  adv.,  by  way  of  euphemism. 

1879  Arnold  Ess.,  Falkland  220  Such  is  Clarendon's 
euphemistical  phrase  for  poor  and  proud  men  of  letters. 
i860  in  J.  A.  Hessey  Notes  Bampton  Led.  473  Whisky, 
(euphemistically  termed  refreshment).  1874  Deutsch  Rem. 
365  R.  Joseph  barChama,  the  Blind,  euphemistically  called 
the  clear-sighted. 

Euphemize  (y^'f/pnoiz),  V.  [ad.  Gr.  fu</«;- 
pu^tiv  to  speak  fair,  use  auspicious  words,  f.  tviprj- 
pos:  see  Euphemious.]  a.  Irani.  To  express 
by  a  euphemism  ;  to  speak  of  euphemistically, 
b.  intr.  To  speak  euphemistically;  to  make  use 
of  euphemisms. 

1857  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Norm.  $  Eng.  II.  i  The  agreeable 
cheat  we  pass  upon  ourselves  by  euphemizing  sins.  1872 
Lever  Ld.  Kilgobbin  lxiii,  What  Sheil  used  to  euphemize 
as  ‘  the  wild  justice'  of  noble  spirits.  1880  Blackw.  Mag. 
Feb.  253  Euphemise  and  moralise  as  our  humanitarian 
sophists  may.  1888  Standard  24  Feb.  5/2  They  euphemise 
gambling  bargains  as  ‘  special  transactions  ’. 

Euphemous  (y/Pf/mas),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  tit- 
<pt]p.-os  (see  Euphemious)  +  -ous.]  =  Euphemistic. 

1859  Times  15  Mar.  9/3  The  name  of  this  noisy  bustling 
quarrelsome  discontented  and  insalubrious  little  island 
IHong  Kong]  may.  .be  used  as  a  euphemous  synonym  for 
a  place  not  mentionable  to  ears  polite. 

Euphemy  (yAf/Yni).  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  tvprjpia, 
f.  ixnprjpos ;  see  Euphemious.]  =  Euphemism:  2. 

1857  b  Taylor  Wo?dd  of  Mind  629  In  human  nature, 
love  is  more  than  a  euphemy  for  selfism. 

II  Euphonia  (yffdffu  nia).  [late  Lat.,  a.  Gr.  i\i- 
tpaivia :  see  Euphony.]  =  Euphony. 

1591  Percivall  Sp.  Did.  B  ij,  Pleasantnes  or  easines  of 
sound  or  vtterance,  called  Euphonia.  1602  Carew  Corn¬ 
wall  120  a,  g  for  Euphonias  sake  being  turned  into  n.  1706 
in  Phillips.  1736  in  Bailey.  1814  Scott  Wav.  liv,  Seven 
Highland  ladies,  .screamed  the  company  deaf,  with  examples 
of  Celtic  euphonia.  1824  Blackw.  Mag.  XV.  144  So  much 
for  exordium  and  euphonia  ! 

Euphoniacl  (y«fff»’niad).  A/us.  [irreg.  f.  prec.] 
(See  quot.) 

1854  J-  W.  Moore  Encycl.  Mus .  s.v.,  This  instrument  was 
invented  by  P.  L.  and  G.  Grosh,  of  Petersburg,  Pa.  They 
claim  that  it  . .  combines  in  its  tones  those  of  the  organ, 
clarinet,  horn,  bassoon,  and  violin.  1864  Hence  in  Webster. 

Euphonic  (yrzfp  nik),  a.  [f.  Euphon-y  +  -ic  ;  cf. 
Fr.  euphoniqtte. ] 

1.  ■[  a.  Well  sounding,  agreeable  to  the  ear; 
=  Euphonious.  Ohs.  b.  Conformable  to  the 
laws  of  euphony. 

1814  Scott  Wav.  i,  The  most  sounding  and  euphonic  sur¬ 
name  that  English  history  or  topography  affords.  1851  Sir 
F.  Palgrave  Norm.  <5-  Eng.  I.  276  Under  the  more  euphonic 
denomination  of  Arsenius.  1876  Birch  Egypt  30  The  Greek 
Sesoosis,  or  Setesura,  made  euphonic  as  Sesostris. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  euphony. 

1816  J.  Gilchrist  Philos.  Etym.  p.  xviii,  The  consonants, 
have  been  as  in  a  kind  of  euphonic  spite  gnawed  down  into 
musical  notes.  1875  Whitney  Life  Lang.  vii.  128  Purely 
euphonic  influences.  1879  F.  Harrison  Choice  Bks.  (1886) 
28  note,  To  English  hexameters  there  are  euphonic  obstacles 
which  seem  to  be  insuperable. 

3.  as  sh.  in  //.  Euphonious  expressions,  nonce- 
use  (ironical). 

1850  L.  Hunt  1.  v.  191  It  was  curious  to  hear 

him.  .urge  on  his  horses  with  the  other  customary  euphonies 
of  his  tribe.  • 

Eupho  nical,  a.  (ywf^nikal).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-al.]  =  prec.  Hence  Enpho  nically  adv.  Eu- 
pho  nicalness,  the  quality  of  being  euphonical. 

1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  iii.  xiv.  381  Our  English  hath 
what  is  comely  and  euphonical  in  each  of  these.  1674 
Petty  Disc.  Dupl.  Proportion  Ep.  Ded.,  Grandisonous  or 
Euphonical  Nonsence.  1824  Blaclnu.  Mag.  XVI.  58  With 
a  grand  euphonical  sentence..  I  concluded,  i860  Tyas 
Wild  El.  11  Scnv-Bread. — How  euphonical  is  the  name. 
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1884  Bath  Jml.  25  Oct.  6/2  The  contest  over  what  is  eu¬ 
phonical  ly  called  ‘the  City  Staff'.  1668  Wilkins  Real 
Char.  Contents  Djb,  A  comparison  of  the  Language  here 
proposed,  with  fifty  others,  as  to  the  facility  and  Euphoni¬ 
cal  ness  of  it. 

Euphonious  (yttf?“’nias\  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-0U8.J  Full  of  or  characterized  by  euphony ; 
pleasing  to  the  ear.  (Often  used  ironically.) 

1774  Joel  Collier  Mus.  Trav.  (1775)  5,  I  chose  to  change 
my  name  from  Collier  to  Coglioni  or  Collioni,  as  more 
euphonious.  1797  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  III.  337 
Those  hexameters  are  most  euphonious  whose  feet  are  inter¬ 
woven.  1836  W.  Irving  Astoria  1 1.  68  Restoring  the  Indian 
names,  wherever  significant  and  euphonious.  1865  Reader 
26  Aug.  224/2  Is  it  grammatical,  even  if  it  were  euphonious, 
to  say,  etc.  1872  J enk  inson  Guide  Eng-.  Lakes  (1879)  189  A 
lane,  bearing  the  euphonious  cognomen  of  Spooney  Green. 

Hence  Euphoniously  adv.}  in  a  euphonious 
manner,  with  pleasant  sounds. 

1836  Jas.  Grant  Recoil.  Ho.  Lords  xv.  368  His  language 
sounds  most  euphoniously  in  your  ears.  1856  Kane  A  ret. 
Expl.  II.  xii.  125  Thus  euphoniously  solicited,  the  Uper- 
naviks  sat  down  and  ate.  1867  Mill  Subj.  Women  (1869) 
22  They  euphoniously  paraphrase  it. 

Euphonism  (y/rftfniz’m).  Also  8  in  Latin 
form  euphonismus.  [f.  as  prec.  4-  -ism.]  The  habit 
of  using  well-sounding  words  or  names ;  a  well- 
sounding  combination  or  expression. 

177A  Westm.  Mag.  II.  567  The  metaphor  and  digression, 
the  allegory  and  euphonismus.  1820  Blackw.  Mag,  VII. 
664  This  elaborate  system  of  euphonism.  1847  in  Oswald 
Etyrn.  Diet. 

Euphonistic  (yzzWni-stik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ist 
+  -ic.j  Chosen  with  regard  to  euphony ;  aiming 
to  be  euphonious. 

y837  I  jYtton  E.  Maltrav.  ix.  iv,  [Her]  words  were  not  eu¬ 
phonistic,  nor  her  voice  mellifluous.  1856  Sat.  Rev.  1 1. 220/2 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  Furies  had  an  especially  euphonistic 
appellative.  1876  Mrs.  Hopkins  Rose  Tnrq.  I.  i.  3 The  eu- 
pnonistic  but  somewhat  fictional  language  of  domestic  life. 

Euphonium  (yufbvnwm).  Mus.  [as  if  I  .at., 
f.  Gr.  (v<pcuv-oi :  see  Euphony.]  ‘  A  name  given 
to  the  bass  instrument  of  the  Saxhorn  family,  usu¬ 
ally  tuned  in  B  b  or  C.  It  only  differs  from  the 
barytone  Saxhorn  in  the  larger  diameter  of  its 
bore,  which  thus  produces  a  longer  and  somewhat 
deeper  quality  of  tone  ’  (Grove).  Also  attrib. 

1865  Render  No.  139.  244/2  The  bass  duet,  .upon  a  couple 
of  euphoniums.  1879  Stainer  Music  of  Bible  27  The  con¬ 
struction  of  a  harmonium,  .accordion,  or  euphonium.  1888 
Daily  News  3  Sept.  3/3  The  death  is  also  announced  of  the 
popular  euphonium  player  Mr.  A.  J.  Phasey. 

Euphonization  (ywTtbiaiz^’Jbn).  [f. next:  see 
-ATION.]  The  action  of  rendering  euphonious. 

1890  F.  Hall  in  Nation  (N.  York)  LI.  361/2  Pinkerton’s 
egregious  attempt,  in  ‘  Thea  Visiona  of  Mirza',  at  the 
euphonization  of  English. 

Euphonize  (yzz'Dnsiz),  v.  [f.  Euphon-y  +  -ize.] 
irons.  To  render  euphonious,  impart  euphony  to; 
to  alter  (a  word)  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

1774  Mitford  Harm.  Lang.  172  The  spreading  of  classical 
learning  had  not  at  first  that  general  effect  in  euphonizing 
our  language  which  might  have  been  expected.  1832  Blackw. 
Mag.  XXXI I.  972,  I  am  now  in  the  heart  of  Nadoly,  or, 
as  we  euphonize  it,  Natolia.  1840  Barham  Ingol.  Lee;., 
Leech  Folkest.,  A  row  of  houses  then  denominated  *  Frog* 
hole _  Modern  refinement  subsequently  euphonized  the 
name  into  ‘  East-street  ’. 

Euphonon  (yz7ftJu-npn).  Mus.  [ad.  Gr.  tv- 
< pcovov ,  neut.  of  ev-penvos :  see  Euphony.]  A  mu¬ 
sical  instrument  (see  quot.  1842)  which  resembled 
the  upright  piano  in  form  and  the  organ  in  tone. 

,814  Specif.  Patent  No.  4994  These  said  frames  are  to  be 
placed  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  strings  of  the  pianofortes 
and  the  euphonons.  1842  A.  Savage  in  Mech.  Mag. 
XXXVII.  563  When  describing  theclaviol  I  ought  to  have 
mentioned  . .  the  euphonon.  In  this  instrument  the  strings 
are  of  steel  wire  . .  put  into  vibration  by  an  endless  band, 
acting  as  a  bow,  one  band  to  each  string. 

Euphonous  (y/PDnas).  [f.  Gr.  fvpc uvos  see  next 

+  -ous.]  =  Euphonious. 

1805  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  651  He  is  a  great 
artist  . .  full  of  dexterities,  various  and  euphonous.  1827 
Blackw.  Ring.  XXII.  593  That  euphonous  compliment 
devoted  by  Irish  patriots  and  mob-orators  to  slavery  and 
oppression.  1834  Sir  H.  Taylor  A rtevelde  Wks.  (1864)  I. 
301  note ,  I  have  adopted  this,  .very  euphonous  epithet  from 
a  little  poem  called  1  The  Errors  of  Ecstacie  ’. 

Euphony  (y/7*0ni).  Also  7  euphonie.  [a. 
F.  euphonie ,  ad.  Gr.  * inpcovia ,  f.  tvtyojvos  well¬ 
sounding,  f.  tv -  (see  Eu-)  4-  epwq  voice,  sound.] 

a.  The  quality  of  having  a  pleasant  sound ;  the 
pleasing  effect  of  sounds  free  from  harshness : 
chiefly  with  reference  to  combinations  of  words  in 
sentences,  or  of  phonetic  elements  in  spoken  words. 

b.  In  recent  philological  use  often  :  The  tendency 
to  greater  ease  of  pronunciation,  as  shown  in  those 
combinatory  phonetic  changes  formerly  ascribed 
to  an  endeavour  after  a  pleasing  acoustic  effect. 

1623  Cockeram,  Euphonie ,  accent  in  words.  1680  Dai.- 
garno  Didascol.  ii4(T.),  Had  the  Grecians  been  as  care¬ 
less  of  euphony  . .  in  the  terminations,  as  they  have  been  in 
the  initial  syllables.  1727  A  rt  0/ Speaking  in  Publiek  (ed.  2) 
99  1  is  the  same  in  speaking,  as  in  Musick  ;  Words  for  the 
Euphony  of  the  one,  and  Notes  for  the  Harmony  of  the 
other.  1773  W.  Kknrick  Rhet.  Gram.  i.  §  4.  13  (Jod.)  The 
euphony  of  speech  frequently  interferes  with  the  rules, 
founded  solely  on  its  significance  1821  Eustace  T&ur 


Italy  (ed.  6)  III.  18  Epopeus,  now  for  euphony  softened 
into  Epomco.  1865  Tylor  Early  Hist.  Man.  iv.  71  Their 
voices  lose  all  cheerfulness  and  euphony.  1874  Helps  Soc. 
Press,  xii.  161  Euphony  then  is  the  mother  of  many  lies. 
1885  Perry  Sanskr.  Primer  §  38  The  rules  of  Sanskrit 
euphony  affecting  this  sound. 

il  Euphorbia  (y»f|?ubia).  Bot.  Also  4  eu- 
forbia.  [a.  L.  euphorbia,  f.  Euphorbus,  the  name 
of  a  physician  to  Juba  king  of  Mauritania.]  The 
Latin  and  botanical  name  of  the  Spurge  genus 
(N.O.  Euphorbiacctv),  comprising  many  species, 
which  vary  from  a  herbaceous  plant  in  temperate 
regions,  to  a  tree-like  growth  in  warm  climates. 
They  are  marked  by  two  almost  constant  charac¬ 
teristics,  the  secretion  of  a  viscid  milky  juice,  and 
the  peculiar  inflorescence  of  having  a  number  of 
stamens  round  a  stalked  and  three-celled  ovary. 
Some  of  the  species,  as  E.  punicea ,  are  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  beauty  of  their  involucre,  the  bracts 
of  which  are  a  brilliant  scarlet,  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  real  flower.  Cf.  Spurge. 

1398  T  revisa  Barth  De  P.  R.  xv.  xciii.  (1495)  524  In 
Mauritanea  groweth  an  herbe  callyd  Euforbia  . .  the  whyte 
juys  therof  is  wonderly  praysyd  in  clerenesse  of  sight.  1601 
Holland  Pliny  II.  222  Iuba  king  of  Mauritania,  found  out 
the  herb  Euphorbia,  which  he  so  called  after  the  name  of 
his  own  Physitian  Euphorbus.  1794  Martyn  Rousseau’s 
Bot.  xx.  281  Euphorbia  has  a  corolla  of  four  and  sometimes 
of  five  petals.  1813  Sir  H.  Davy  Agrie.  Chan.  (1814)  147 
Different  species  of  Euphorbia  emit  a  milky  juice.  1834 
Pringle  Afr.  Sk.  vi.  209  The  lofty  candelabra-shaped  eu¬ 
phorbias  towering  above  the  copses  of  evergreens.  1878 
H.  M.  Stanley  Dark  Cont.  I.  vi.  139  The  villages  ..are 
surrounded  by  hedges  of  euphorbias,  milk-weed. 

Hence  Eu  phorbiaxeous  a.  [  4-  -aceous],  of  the 
Natural  Order  Euphorbiaccce.  Euphorbial  a . 
[  +  -AL]  =  prec. 

1852  Th.  Ross  Humboldt’ s  Trav.  II.  xvi.  52  note,  The 
juice  of  a  euphorbiaceous  plant  {Sapium  aucuparium) . .  is  so 
glutinous  that  it  is  used  to  catch  parrots.  1863  Bates  Nat. 
Amazon  iv.  (18641  86  The  tree  which  yields  this  valuable 
sap  l  India-rubber]  is  the  Siphonia  Elastica,  a  member  of  the 
Euphorbiaceous  order.  1864  Webster,  Euphorbial ,  citing 
Ogilvie;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  Euphorbine1.  Obs.  In  4  euforbine  [f.  L. 
cuphorbca  (see  prec.).]  Some  product  of  ‘the 
euphorbia. 

c  1400  Lanfranc’s  Cirurg.  (MS.  A.)  104  Anoynte  . .  his 
necke  wij>  hoote  oynementis,  as  with  oile  of  nardine, 
euforbine,  oile  of  rue. 

Euphorbine 2  (ywfjrjbain).  Chan.  [f.  Eu- 
PHORB-IA  +  -INK  4.]  (See  quots.) 

1838  T.  Thomson  Chan.  Org.  Bodies  792  This  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  which  M.  Ricord-Madianna  has  called  euphorbin. 
1882  Watts  Diet.  Chcm.  II.  607  The  milky  juice  of  E. 
myrtifolia.  .contains,  accordingto  Ricord-Madianna,  a  non¬ 
volatile  poisonous  principle,  euphorbine. 

II  Euphorbium  (y»7f^Tbi»m).  Also  4  euf-, 
eufforbium.  [a.  L.  euphorbeum  —  cuphorbca) 

fl.  =  Euphorbia.  Obs. 

1607  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  n.  iv.  ir.  (1605-7)  hi.  67  His 
Shield  . .  freng'd  about  with  sprigs  of  Scammonie,  And  of 
Euphorbium,  forged  cunningly.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  (1631) 
§  630  Euphorbium  also  hath  a  Milke  . .  not  very  white, 
which  is  of  a  great  Acrimony.  1712  E.  Cook  Voy.  S.  Sea  326 
The  Trees  I  observ’d  here,  were  Lignum  Vitae,  Birch..  Eu¬ 
phorbium.  1767  J.  Abercrombie  Ev.  Man  his  envn  Gard. 
(1803)  130  Succulent  kinds,  .such  as.  .euphorbiums. 

2.  A  gum  resin  obtained  from  certain  succulent 
species  of  Euphorbia.  It  is  an  extremely  acrid 
substance,  formerly  used  as  an  emetic  and  pur¬ 
gative.  The  powder  causes  violent  sneezing. 

<•1400  Lanfranc' s_  Cirurg.  (MS.  A)  43  To  drie  bodies  he 
rnuste  be  medlid  wib  a  lilil  euforbium  [printed  enforbium\ 
c  1530  Hickscorner  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  178  He  . .  spake  'To 
a  prentice  for  a  penny-worth  of  euphorbium.  1653  Urquhart 
Rabelais  it.  xvi,  Another  [pocket]  he  had  all  full  of  Eu¬ 
phorbium  very  finely  pulverised,  .shaking  it  [his  handker¬ 
chief]  hard  at  their  nose  [he]  made  them  sneeze  for  foure 
hours  without  ceasing.  1760  Willis  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI. 
663  She  took  . .  two  ounces  of  the  tincture  of  euphorbium. 
i860  Sir  W.  Hookf.r  &  Arnott  Brit.  Flora  291  Euphorbia 
officinarum,  antiquorum  and  canaricnsis  give  the  euphor¬ 
bium  of  the  shops. 

Eupliorbone  (yzzfjs’jbihin).  Client.  Also  eu- 
phorbon.  [f.  prec.  +  -one.]  (See  quots.) 

1876  Harley  Mat.  Med.  437  According  to  Fliickiger,  100 
parts  [of  Euphorbium]  contain  . .  22  of  Euphorbon.  1889 
Muir  &  Morley  Watts*  Diet.  Chem.  II,  Euphorbone , 
C20H38O.  Extracted  from  Euphorbium  by  light  petro¬ 
leum  at  700  and  crystallised  from  alcohol-ether. 

Euphory  (y«‘fori).  Path.  Also  8  in  Lat.  form 
euphoria,  [ad.  Gr.  tvtfiopta,  f.  eCpopos  well-bear¬ 
ing,  f.  (S  well  +  tpipav  to  bear.] 

J- 1.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1684  tr.  Bond's  Merc.  Compit.  xtx.  674  The  most  certain 
rule  for  the  quantity  [of  mineral  waters]  is  the  Euphory  or 
well-bearing  [of  the  patient].  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey), 
Euphoria,  the  well  bearing  of  the  Operation  of  a  Medicine, 
i.e.  when  the  Patient  finds  himself  eas’d  or  reliev'd  by  it. 

2.  ‘  A  word  used  to  express  well-being,  or  the 
perfect  ease  and  comfort  of  healthy  persons,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  sensation  occurs  in  a  sick  person’ 
( Syd .  Soc.  Lex).  1727-51  in  Chambers  Cycl. 

Hence  Euphoric  (ywfp'rik)  a.,  pertaining  to, 
characteristic  of,  or  characterized  by  euphory. 

1888  Amer.  yrul.  Psychol.  I.  361  Dr.  Battaglia  produced 


[by  hashish]  a  great  variety  of  symptoms  with  great  uni¬ 
formity,  hut  never  the  commonly  reported  euphoric  apathy. 

Euphotide  y»f<'u'toid).  Gcol.  [a.  Fr.  eupho- 
tide,  f.  Gr.  tv-  [see  Eu-)  +  (puis,  <pair-6s  light.] 
‘  A  crystalline  rock  consisting  essentially  of  La¬ 
brador  felspar  and  diallage,  with  subordinate  inter¬ 
mixtures  of  hornblende  and  augite’  (l’age).  Called 
also  Gabbro,  q.v.  Also  attrib. 

1836  Macgillivrav  tr.  Humboldt’s  Trav.  xxi.  301  The 
secondary  formations,  .are  pierced  by  syeniticand  euphotide 
rocks.  1865  Lveli.  E/em.  Geol.  750.  1879  Spectator  21  June 
785  Blocks  of  diorite,  of  serpentine,  and  of  euphotide. 

II  Euphrasia  ;yz7frf' -zia).  Also  8  euphragia. 
[L.  form  of  next.] 

1.  Bot.  =  Euphrasy  i. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Euphragia  or  Euphrasia,  the 
Herb  Eye-bright.  1865  Tylor  Early  Hist.  Man.  vi.  123 
The  Euphrasia,  or  eye-bright,  was,  and  is,  supposed  to  be 
good  for  the  eyes. 

2.  In  etymological  sense :  Cheerfulness. 

1882  T.  Ribot  Dis.  Memory  11.  109  An  organic  lesion 
. .  may  transform  the  coenaisthesis  . .  producing  undue  joy¬ 
ousness.  .of  which  the  most  striking  example  is  seen  in  the 
euphrasia  of  the  dying. 

Euphrasy  (y/7*frasi\  Also  5  heufrasy,  6-7 
euphrasie,  7  eufrage.  [ad.  med.L.  euphrasia  (in¬ 
correctly  eufragia ),  a.  Gr.  tiuppaa-ta,  lit.  1  cheerful¬ 
ness  f.  tixppaivtiv  to  cheer,  f.  tv -  (see  Eu-)  4- 
(pp-qv  mind.  Cf.  Fr.  euf  raise.] 

1.  Bot.  A  plant,  Euphrasia  officinalis  (N.  O. 
Scrophulariacex) j  formerly  held  in  high  repute  for 
its  medicinal  virtues  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  eye  ;  =  Eye-bright.  Also  Jig. 

c  1475  Piet.  Voc.  in  Wr.-W dicker  787  II ec  eufrasia ,  a 
heufrasy.  1503  Sheph.  Kalender  xxviii,  Salendin,  eufrage, 
pimpernell.  1577  Frampton  Joyful  News  43  b,  Euphrasie, 
otherwise  called  eye-bright.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  414 
Michael .  .purg'd  with  Euphrasie  and  Rue  The  visual  Nerve. 
1742  Shenstone  Schoolmistr. xii.  100  Euphrasy.  .That  gives 
dim  eyes  to  wander  leagues  around.  1816  Southey  Poet's 
Pilgr.  1. 40  Reason  when  the  props  of  flesh  gave  way  Purged 
as  with  euphrasy  the  mortal  eye.  1865  Gosse  Land  Sea 
(1874)15  The  little  euphrasy  derives  its  name  of  eyebright. . 
from  its  old  reputation  for  ‘  making  old  eyes  young  again '. 

b.  fig. 

1838  S.  Bellamy  Betrayal  11.  45  The  early  zephyr  from 
the  Orient  breath’d  And  rent  the  curtain'd  sky.. The  eu¬ 
phrasy  of  dawn.  1848  H.  Miller  First  Impr.  xvii.  (1857) 
308  The  eye  purged  and  strengthened  by  the  euphrasy  of 
science,  i860  Faber  Bethlehem  vi.  (1865)  353  Eyes  which 
have  been  touched  with  the  special  euphrasy  of  heaven. 

If  2.  In  pseudo-etymological  sense :  Fine  phras¬ 
ing.  rare~l. 

[A  Gr.  *ev(f)pcLaLtL  in  this  sense  might  have  been  f.  tv-  + 
(Jtpd^tLv  to  speak,  hut  it  is  not  actually  found.] 

1833  Fraser  s  Mag.  VII.  216  His  former  volumes  abounded 
in.  .affected  idioms,  and  constant  attempts  at  euphrasy. 

Euphroe  [yfriro).  Naiit.  Also  uphroe,  uvrou, 
uvrow.  [a.  Du,  juffromv,  also  juffer  dead-eye, 
lit.  ‘  maiden  ’ ;  the  equivalent  Ger.  jungfer ,  Da. 
jomfrue,  Sw.  jungfru  are  used  in  same  sense.] 
A  crow-foot  dead-eye  ;  see  qnot. 

1815  Falconer  Marine  Diet.  (ed.  Burney),  Uphroe.  Ibid. 
s.v.  Dead-eye ,  Crowfeet  Dead-Eyes  . .  generally  termed  an 
euphroe.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.  s.v.  Dead-eye, 
The  crowfeet  dead-eyes  ore  long  cylindrical  blocks  with 
a  number  of  small  holes  in  them,  to  receive  the  legs  or  lines 
composing  the  crowfoot.  Also  called  nvrtnvs.  Ibid.,  Eu¬ 
phroe,  Uphroe,  Uvrou.  1874  Knight  Did.  Mech.  s.v., 
The  euphroe  (or  uphroe)  and  its  pendent  cords  form  a  crow¬ 
foot. 

t  Eu’phue,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  next.]  traits.  = 
Euphuize. 

1592  G.  Harvey  Pierce’s  Super.  70,  I  cannot  stand  nosing 
of  candlesticks  or  euphuing  of  similes.  Ibid.  138  Stationers 
.  .finde  more  gaine  in  the  lillypot  blanke  then  in  the  lillypot 
Euphued. 

Euphues  (yzrfizqfz).  [Gr.  tv<pvi)s  well-endowed 
by  nature,  f.  tv-  (see  Eu-)  +  tpvrj  growth,  f.  <pvtiv 
to  produce,  in  pass,  to  grow. 

The  adoption  of  this  word  by  Lyly  as  the  name  of  a  per- 
sonage  of  fiction  was  suggested  by  the  passage  of  Ascham 
quoted  below.] 

The  name  of  the  chief  character  in  John  Lyly’s 
two  works,  Euphues,  The  Anatomy  of  lift  (1578), 
and  Euphues  and  his  England  (15  So).  Hence 
a.  The  book  bearing  that  name.  +  b.  To  speak 
Euphues :  to  talk  the  dialect  of  ‘  Euphues  ’,  to 
‘parley  Euphuism’  (see  Euphuism). 

1 1570  Ascham  Scholent.  (Arl>.)  38  Ev(]»ntj?  is  he  that  is  apte 
by  goodnes  of  witte,  and  appliahle  by  readmes  of  will,  to 
learning,  hauing  all  other  qualities  of  the  minde  and  partes 
of  the  hodie  that  must  another  day  serue  learning,  not 
troubled,  mangled,  and  halfed,  but,  etc.]  a  1613  Overbury 
A  IVife  (1638)  88  And  speaks  Euphues,  not  so  gracefully  as 
heartily.  1613  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Honest  Man's  Fort.  v.  iii, 
1  he  courtier  . .  has  nothing  in  him  hut  a  piece  of  Euphues, 
And  twenty  dozen  of  twelvepenny  ribband. 

Euphuism  (y»-fi«,iz’m).  Also  6-7  euphue- 
isme,  9  -eism.  [f.  prec.  +  -ISM.] 

1.  Properly,  the  name  of  a  certain  type  of  dic¬ 
tion  and  style  which  originated  in  the  imitation 
of  Lyly’s  Euphues  (see  prec.),  and  which  was 
fashionable  in  literature  and  in  the  conversation 
of  cultivated  society  at  the  end  of  the  16th  and 
beginning  of  the  1 7th  c.  Hence  applied  to  any 
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similar  kind  of  affectation  in  writing  or  speech, 
and  (loosely)  to  affectedly  periphrastic  or  ‘  high- 
flown  *  language  in  general. 

The  chief  features  of  ‘  euphuism*  in  the  proper  sense  are : 
the  continual  recurrence  of  antithetic  clauses  in  which  the 
antithesis  is  emphasized  by  means  of  alliteration  ;  the  fre- 
uuent  introduction  of  a  long  string  of  similes  all  relating  to 
the  same  subject,  often  drawn  from  the  fabulous  qualities 
ascribed  to  plants,  minerals,  and  animals  ;  and  the  constant 
endeavour  after  subtle  refinement  of  expression.  The  sense 
in  which  (exc.  in  books  on  literary  history)  the  word  is  now 
commonly  used,  is  chiefly  suggested  by  the  absurd  bombast 
which  Scott  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton(who 
is  described  as  a  ‘  Euphuist ')  in  The  Monastery  :  this  cari¬ 
cature,  however,  bears  very  little  resemblance  to  the  genuine 
*  euphuism  ’.  Some  loose  uses  of  the  word  can  hardly  be 
accounted  for  exc.  by  supposing  that  the  writers  (recognizing 
the  familiar  prefix  eu-)  had  the  notion  that  its  etymological 
sense  was  *  fine  talking  ’  or  something  equivalent. 

1592  G.  Harvey  Third  Let .  34  What  hee  is  improued 
since,  excepting  his  good  olde  Flores  Poetarum,  and  Tarle- 
tons  surmounting  Rhetorique,  with  a  little  Euphuisme,  and 
Greenesse  inough.  1632  E.  Blount  Lylys  Six  Crt.  Co¬ 
medies  Ep.  to  Rdr.,  All  our  Ladies  were  then  his  Schollers  ; 
And  that  Beautie  in  Court,  which  could  not  Parley  Euphu- 
eisme,  was  as  little  regarded  ;  as  shee  which  now  there, 
speak es  not  French.  1820  Scott  flronast.  xiv,  When  eu¬ 
phuism  is  out  of  fashion.  1841-4  Emerson  Ess.,  Nature 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  227  As  soon  as  men  begin  to  write  on  nature, 
they  fall  into  euphuism.  1852  Lever  Daltons  I.  xxvii.  225 
Her  perfumed  little  notes,  written  in  a  style  of  euphuism  all 
her  own.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  vii.  427  The  Pedantry 
of  Euphuism  was  giving  way  to  the  pedantry  of  Scriptural 
phrases. 

%  transf  Affected  elegance  in  dress,  etc. 

This  curious  use  is  found  also  in  Fr. ;  see  Littre. 

1824  New  Monthly  Mag.  X.  493  Their  own  frippery  eu* 
phueism  of  dress  and  manner. 

2.  An  instance  of  euphuism ;  a  euphuistic  phrase 
or  composition. 

1871  R.  F.  Weymouth  Euph.  13,  I  take  a  euphuism., 
as  signifying  a  particular  form  of  expression  characteristic 
of  Lilie’s  prose.  1884  E.  P.  Hood  in  Chr.  World  21  Aug. 
629/2  Hymn-writers,  .whose  frigid  euphuisms  have  found 
their  names  in  Mr.  Miller’s  large  catalogue. 

If  Erroneously  for  Euphemism. 

1865  Mrs.  Gaskell  Wives  <5*  Dau.  in  Cornh.  Mag.  Aug. 
139  ‘  If  anything  did — go  wrong,  you  know’,  said  Cynthia, 
using  an  euphuism  for  death.  1866  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt 
(1868)  63  Those  are  your  roundabout  euphuisms  that  dress 
up  swindling  till,  etc. 

Euphuist  (y/7*fi«,ist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ist.]  An 
imitator  of  the  style  of  expression  characteristic  of 
Lyly’s  Euphucs  ;  one  whose  writing  or  speech  is 
characterized  by  Euphuism. 

1820  Scott  Monast .  xv,  There  he  found  the  Euphuist  in 
the  same  elegant  posture  of  abstruse  calculation  which  he 
had  exhibited  on  the  preceding  evening.  1828  Macaulay 
John  Dryden  It  is  needless  to  mention  Sidney  and  the 
whole  tribe  of  Euphuists.  1871  R.  F.  Weymouth  Euph.  3 
Shakespeare  does  not  call  Don  Adriano  a  euphuist ;  nor 
is  he  such.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  vii.  392  Elizabeth  was 
the  most  affected  and  detestable  of  Euphuists. 

Euphuistic  (yzrfizqi’stik),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ic.] 
Tending  to  or  resembling  euphuism  ;  of  the  nature 
of  euphuism  ;  characterized  by  euphuism.  Chiefly 
in  inaccurate  sense  :  Abounding  in  ‘  highflown  ’ 
or  affectedly  refined  expression. 

1828  Carlyle  Goethe's  Heletia  Misc.  Ess.  (1888)  I.  157 
If  indeed  it  is  not  a  little  euphuistic.  1842  Lytton  Zanoni 
21  Ears  grown  nice  and  euphuistic  in  the  . .  dulcet  melodies 
of  the  day.  1863  Mrs.  C.  Clarke  Shales.  Char.  xvii.  448 
He  was  intended  to  be  a  satire  upon  some  euphuistic  and 
bombastious  characters  . .  found  in  other  plays  of  his  time. 
1871  R.  F.  Weymouth  Euph.  3  The  most  important  element 
by  far  in  the  euphuistic  style  is  antithesis.  1876  E.  A. 
Abbott  Bacon  in  Contemp .  Rev.  June  154  The.  .antithetical 
euphuistic  prose  of  Essex. 

So  Euphuistical  a.  =  prec.  Euphuistic- 
ally  adv. 

1823  Blackw.  Mag.  XIV.  521  Making  an  agreeable  and 
euphuistical  alliteration.  1856  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics 
(i860)  II.  5  A  poem,  most  euphuistically  entitled  The 
Cherubic  Wanderer.  1874  Motley  Barneveld  II.  xxi.  391 
The  Advocate  had,  as  it  was  euphuistically  expressed,  been 
looking  towards  the  enemy. 

t  Eu’phuize,  v.  Obs.  ff.  Euphu-es  +  -ize.] 
a.  iutr.  To  talk  like  Euphues.  b.  trans.  To 
fashion  after  the  model  of  Euphues.  Hence 
Euphuized  ppl.  a. 

1609  Dekker  GulCs  Horne-bk.  vi.  (Nares),  When  the  Ar¬ 
cadian  and  Euphuis’d  gentlewomen  have  their  tongues 
sharpened  to  set  upon  you.  a  1627  Middleton  Father 
Hnburd's  T.  Wks.  V.  561  For  if  thou  Euphuize. . I’ll  say 
thou  borrow’st  and  condemn  thy  style. 

Euphyllite  (y*<fi’lait).  Min.  [f-  Gr.  tv<pv\\-os 
well-leafed  (f.  tv-  Eu-  +  <[>v\kov  leaf)  +  -iTE:  see 
quot.  1849.]  A  hydrous  silicate,  micaceous  in 
structure,  and  of  a  white  colour. 

1849,4  mer.  Jrnl.  Sc.  Ser.  n.  VIII.  383  The  beautiful  foliae 
t«V]  of  this  pearly  white  mineral  have  suggested  the  name 
Euphyllite.  1873  Proc.  Airier.  Phil.  Soc.  XIII.  391  Eu¬ 
phyllite  accompanied  by  tourmaline  and  zirsite  is  a  very  rare 
associate  of  corundum.  1882  Watts  Viet.  Chan.  II.  608. 

Eupione  (y»'pi|<?un).  Chem.  Also  9  eupion. 
[a.  Gr.  tviriaiv  very  fat,  f.  tv-  (see  Eu-)  +  mew  fat; 
later  assimilated  to  derivatives  in  -one.]  A  vola¬ 
tile,  oily  liquid  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
wood,  tar,  etc. 

1838  T.  Thomson  Chan.  Org.  Bodies  701  Eupion  is  a 
colourless  limpid  liquid,  c  1865  J.  Wylde  Circ.  Sc.  I.  420/2 


Eupione  is  another  product  of  wood-tar.  1873  Watts 
Ftnvncs  Chem.  549  The  liquid  compounds  of  the  paraffin 
series,  known  in  commerce  as  paraffin  oil,  photogene,  solar 
oil,  eupione,  etc.  1882  —  Diet.  Chem.  II.  608. 

Euplastic  (ywplte’stik),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Gr. 
tvn\a<TT-os  easy  to  mould  (f.  tv-  Eu-  +  nkaorbs, 
f.  ■nka.ootiv  to  form,  mould)  +  -IC.] 

A.  adj.  That  is  easily  formed  into  an  organic 
tissue :  see  quot.  1 884. 

1847  T  odd  Cycl.  A  nett.  III.  754/1  Between  the.  .euplastic 
and  the  . .  aplastic  deposits  the  gradations  are  almost  in¬ 
sensible.  i860  in  Mayne  Exp.  Lex.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Euplastic.  Lobstein’s  term  for  morbid  deposits  of  plastic 
lymph  which  are  of  perfect  structure  and  of  easy  organisa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  for  healthy  blastema  in  general. 

B.  so.  Euplastic  matter. 

1864  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets, 
il  Eupncea  (y/7pnra).  Path.  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
tvnvoia,  f.  tvnvoos  breathing  easily,  f.  tv  well  + 
■nvt-tiv  to  breathe.]  Natural  or  normal  breathing  ; 
easy  respiration. 

1706  in  Phillips.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1847  in  Craig. 
1876  Foster  Phys.  11.  ii.  (1879)  354  The  different  conditions 
of  the  respiratory  centre  during  apnoea,  normal  breathing 
or  eupnma,  and  dyspnoea. 

Eupnoic  (yzrpnju’ik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  tvnvo-os  (see 
prec.)  +  -ic.]  Relating  to  eupncea ;  breathing 
easily  and  freely.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

II  EupOTia  (y«po»Tia),  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  evnopia 
an  easy  way  (of  doing  a  thing),  f.  tvnopos  easily 
done,  f.  tv-  (see  Eu-)  +  tripos  way.]  (See  quot.) 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Euporia,  a  readiness  in  pre¬ 
paring  Medicines,  or  the.  easiness  of  their  Working.  1753 
Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.  (citing  Blancard).  1775  in  Ash. 

+  Eu’pory.  Obs.~°  [Anglicized  form  of  prec.] 

1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

t  Euporistical,  a.  Obs.  rare -1.  [f.  as  next 
+  -ic  +  -al.]  Of  a  kind  to  be  easily  procured. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou’s  Disp.  71 1  There  is  not  amongst 
. .  euporistical  medicaments,  one  more  frequent  or  simple. 

II  Eupori'ston.  Obs.  PI.  euporista.  [a.  Gr.  tv- 
tropiorov,  neut.  of  tinropioros  easy  to  procure  (rd 
tvirupioTa  (sc.  (pa.pp.aica)  common  family  medicines, 
title  of  a  work  by  Dioscorides),  f.  tv-  (see  Eu-)  + 
tropi^tiv  to  procure.]  A  common  medicine ;  a 
medicine  that  may  be  easily  procured. 

1706  Phillips,  Euporista.  1710  T.  Fuller  Pharm.  Ex- 
temp.  420  This  Euporiston  doth  . .  melt  down,  and  draw 
forth  tough  Phlegm.  1775  in  Ash. 

Eupractic  (ywprre’ktik),  a.  rare.  [f.  Gr.  tv 
well  +  trpaK-,  npaaativ  to  do,  act :  cf.  Practic.] 
Inclined  to  act  rightly. 

1833  Carlyle  Diderot  Misc.  (1857)  III.  21 5  An  easy  laconic 
gentleman,  .good-humoured,  eupeptic,  and  eupractic. 

t  Eupra'xy.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  Gr.  tvjrpa£ia 
well-doing,  f.  f 3  well  +  it pa.it-,  trpaaotiv  to  act.] 
Well-doing ;  right  action. 

1675  Baxter  Cath.  Theol.  1.  n.  5  That  Liberty  and  Eu- 
praxy  or  Obedience  are  all  one. 

t  Eupyrion.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  tv-  (see  Eu-)  +  w- 
ptiov  firestick,  f.  trvp  fire.]  The  name  given  by  the 
inventor  to  a  contrivance  for  obtaining  a  light 
instantaneously;  see  quot.  1827.  Alsoyfg; 

1827  Faraday  Chem.  Manip.  i,  Hertner's  Eupyrion.. 
consists  of  a  very  small  bottle  half  filled  with  asbestus  . . 
moistened  with  very  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  . .  The 
matches  are  small  slips  of  wood  tipped  with  sulphur . .  dipped 
into  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  starch  or  sugar. 
Ibid.  i.  22  An  eupyrion  should  always  be  conveniently 
placed  in  the  laboratory.  1827  Hood  Biancas  Dream  1, 
Each  eye  of  hers  had  Love’s  Eupyrion  in  it,  That  he  could 
light  his  link  at  in  a  minute. 

II  Euraquilo  (yu-'rarkwib).  Also  Euro- 
aquilo.  [L.  Euraquilo  (in  Gr.  form  E vpaavkaiv), 
Euroaquilo  (Vulg.),  f.  L.  Eur-us  cast-wind  + 
Aquilo  north-wind.]  A  stormy  wind  from  the  NE. 
or  NNE.  blowing  in  the  Levant.  Cf.  Euroclydon. 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Acts  xxvii.  14  A  tempestuous  vvinde 
that  is  called  Euro-aquilo  [1611  Euroclydon.  1881  {Revised) 
Euraquilo]. 

Eurasian  (yuariFi'Jan),  a,  and  sb.  [f.  Eur-ope 
+  Asia  (in  sense  A.  i  f.  the  compound  Eurasia) 
+  -an.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Eurasia,  i.e.  to  Europe 
and  Asia  considered  as  forming  in  reality  one 
continent.  Cf.  Eurasiatic. 

1868  Haydn  Diet.  Dates  (ed.  13),  Eurasian-plain ,  the 
great  central  plain  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

2.  Of  mixed  European  and  Asiatic  (csp.  Indian) 
parentage.  (The  earlier  designation  was  East 
Indian.) 

1844  J.  M.  Local  Sketches  (Calcutta)  in  N.  <5-  Q.  Ser.vi.  XII. 
177  The  Eurasian  Belle.  1858  Calcutta  Rev.  XXXI.  96 
East  Indian  subscribers  to  the  Fund  are  a  very  superior 
class  to  the  mixed  Eurasian  population  we  see  around  us. 
i860  S.  Times  26  Aug.  4/2  The  term  Eurasian  is  applied 
to  the  offspring  of  a  European  father  and  a  Hindoo  or 
Mussulman  woman  in  India.  1870  Kaye Sepoy  War  II.  291 
The  families  also  of  European  or  Eurasian  merchants  and 
traders  were  gathered  there  [at  Cawnpore]  in  large  numbers. 
1881  G.  A.  Mackay  Tour  Sir  Alt  Baba  121  The  Eurasian 
girl  is  often  pretty  and  graceful. 

B.  sb.  ‘  A  modern  name  for  persons  of  mixt 
European  and  Indian  blood’  (Col.  Yule).  See 
Chee-Chee. 


1845  Stocquf.ler  l/andbk.  Brit.  India  11854)  30  Eura¬ 
sians,  a  term  invented  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
conventionally  accepted  as  embracing  all  the  progeny  of 
white  fathers  and  Hindoo  or  Mahometan  mothers.  1869 
E.  A.  Parkes  Tract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  461  Eurasians  (that 
is  the  mixed  race  of  British,  Portuguese,  Hindoo,  Malay, 
blood  mixed  in  all  degrees'.  1880  G.  A.  Mackay  Tour  Sap^ 
All  Baba  123  The  shovel-hats  are  surprised  that  the  Luid®-— 
sian  does  not  become  a  missionary  or  a  schoolmaster. 

Eurasiatic  (yu"r|t7iJi|ac'tik),  a,  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ATic.]  Of  or  pertaining  toEurasia  ;  sec  prec.  A.  1. 

1870  Huxley  in  Contemp .  Rev.  XIV.  519  Spreading  over 
the  great  Eurasiatic  plains.  1883  G.  Allen  Colin  Clout's 
Gard.  xxiv,  In  the  colder  parts  of  the  Eurasiatic  continent. 

t  Eure,  sb.  Obs.  Also  4  6  ure,  5  ewre.  [a. 
OF.  eure,  hear ,  aiir,  Walloon  aiveure  —  Pr.  agur, 
augur ,  augur i,  Sp.  agiicro ,  It.  augurio  L. 
augur  in  m  augury,  omen ;  cf.  F.  bonheur.  J  Destiny, 
fate,  whether  good  or  evil ;  luck. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  1.  312  Tak  the  vre  that  god  wald 
send.  1430  Lydg.  Citron.  Troy  1.  v,  As  the  goddes  in  this 
myne  auenture  Lyst  to  ordeyne  for  my  fatall  eure.  c  1440 
Gcncrydes  2788  Bothe  on  thei  rode  to  knowc  what  was  ther 
vre.  1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  119  The  moste 
and  grettest  ewre  or  happe  of  aman  is  to  have  a  good 
felawe.  c  1525  Skelton  Col.  Cloute  1003  He  hath  good 
ure  Which  can  hymselfe  assure  How  fortune  wyll  endure. 

t  Eure,  v-  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  To  des¬ 
tine  ;  to  invest  with,  as  by  the  decree  of  fate. 

1428  Will  Elore  (Somerset  Ho.),  If  god  eure  him  to  dye. 
1440  Dk.  Glouc.  Manifesto ,  Patent  Roll  18  Hen.  VI.  pt.ni. 
The  worship  that  God  so  long  hath  eured  him  with.  1526 
Skelton  Magnyf.  6  Men  nowadayes  be  so  unhappely  ured 
That  liothynge  than  welth  may  worse  be  endured. 

Eureka  (yu»rf-ka),  int.  (sb.)  [Gr.  tvprjua,  ist 
pers.  sing.  perf.  of  tbpioKtur  to  find.  The  correct 
spelling  heureka  is  rare.] 

1.  The  exclamation  (‘I  have  found  it’)  uttered 
by  Archimedes  when  he  discovered  ihe  means  of 
determining  (by  specific  gravity)  the  proportion  of 
base  metal  in  Hiero’s  golden  crown.  (See  Vitru¬ 
vius  Arch.  IX.  iii,  Plutarch  Mor.  (Didot)  1338.) 
Hence  allusively,  an  exulting  exclamation  at  having 
made  a  discovery. 

[1570  Dee  Math.  Pref.,  For  this,  may  I  (with  ioy)  say 
K Y l'UKA. }  1603  Holland  Plutarch’s  Mor.  590  [Archi¬ 

medes]  crying  out,  Heureca.  1658  tr.  Porta's  Nat.  Mag. 
xviii.  viii.  384  We  have  gone  beyond  Archimedes  his  Eureka. 
1742  F’ielding  7.  Andrews  11.  xiii.  (ed.  2 1  267  Adams  . .  re¬ 
turned  overjoyed,  .crying  out  *  Eureka  ’  [ed.  1  (1742)  Evpvra  ; 
ed.  3  (1743)  Heureka.]  1818  Byron  Ch.Har.  iv.  lxxxi,  We 
clap  Our  hands,  and  cry  ‘  Eureka  !  ’  1862  Burton  Bk. 

Hunter  1.  34  A  triumphant  cry  of  Eureka  !  calls  me  to  his 
place  of  rest.  1877  Farrak  My  Youth  viii.  73  That  great 
Eureka, — ‘  We  have  found  the  Messiah’. 

2.  A  discovery  justifying  self-congratulation. 
Often  used  at/rib.  by  advertising  tradesmen  in  the 
names  given  to  special  articles  of  manufacture. 

1853  Advt.  in  Athenaeum  29  Jan.  151  Eureka  shirts. 
1854  Badham  Halieut.  233  A  recent  addition  to  the  long 
list  of  modern  Mediterranean  eurekas. 

Eurhythm  (y«-rij>’m).  [ad.  Gr.  (to)  tvpvdpov, 
neut.  of  tvpvOpos:  see  below.]  =  Eurhythmy  i. 

1831  Frasers  Mag.  IV.  279  They  pretend  to  feast  our 
eyes  with  symmetry,  proportion,  eurythm  [jx’c],  harmony. 

Eurhythmic  (y«ri->mik),  a.  [f.  next  +  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  well-arranged  proportion,  csp. 
in  architecture. 

1831  Fraser s Mag.  IV.  287  Each  [design],  .is  exceedingly 
funny  in  its  way  ..  with  regard  to  ‘tactic  efficiency’,  ‘  eu- 
rythinic  [mV]  diathesis  .and  every  other  imaginable  kind  of 
diathesis.  •855  Lewes  Goethe  (1864)  177  Owing  to  some 
eurhythmic  tendency  in  the  construction  of  Greek  plays. 

Eurhythmy  (y«ri’)>mi).  Forms :  7  euryth- 
mie,  8-9  eurithmy,  -ythmy.  Also  8-9  in  L. 
form  eurythmia.  [ad.  L.  eur(h)ythmia  (Vitruv.) 
proportion,  a.  Gr.  tvpvffpia,  f.  tvpvdpos  well-pro¬ 
portioned  (f.  (3-  (see  Eu-)  +  pvdpvs  proportion, 
Rhythm)  ;  cf.  Fr.  eurhythmie.] 

1.  Arc  hit.  Harmony  in  the  proportions  of  a 
building. 

1624  Wotton  Archil.  118  Eurythmia  is  that  agreeable 
Harmony,  betweene  the  breadth,  length  and  height  of  all 
the  Roomes  of  the  Fabrique . .  which  suddenly . .  taketh  euery 
Beholder.  1721  1800  in  Bailey.  1847  Leitch  tr.  Muller's 
Anc.  Art  §  118  As  well  as  the  law  of  symmetry  and 
eurhythmy.  1876  Gwilt  Archit.  Gloss,  s.  v. 

2.  Path.  Regularity  of  the  pulse. 

1721-1800  Bailey,  Eurithmy,  an  excellent  Disposition 
of  the  Pulse.  1884  Syd,  Soc.  Lex.,  Eurythmia,  regularity 
in  beat  of  the  pulse. 

3.  In  wider  senses  of  Gr.  tvpvdpia :  a.  Rhythm¬ 
ical  order  or  movement ;  b.  a  graceful  propor¬ 
tion  and  carriage  of  the  body. 

1706  in  Phillips.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1844  Beck  & 
Felton  tr.  Monk's  Metres  1  The  artistic  figure,  as  well  as  the 
artistic  rhythm,  must  be  beautiful.  In  this  case  we  say  the 
artistic  figure  has  symmetry,  and  the  artistic  rhythm  has 
eurhythmy. 

t  Eun  pe.  Obs.  [a.  F.  euripe,  ad.  L.  eurJpus, 
a.  Gr.  tvpinos :  see  Euripus.]  -  Euripus. 

1600  Holland  Livy  xliiii.  xi.  1177  On  the  other  side 
there  is  an  Euripe  or  arm  of  the  sea.  1621  Burton  Anal. 
Mel.  111.  iv.  1.  i,  A  sea  full  of  shelves  and  rocks,  sands,  gulfes, 
Euripes  and  contrary  tides.  <21649  Drumm.  of  Hawth. 
Cypress  Grove  Wks.  119  What  Euripe.. doth  change  so  often 
as  man?  1656-81  Blount  Glossogr.,  Euripe,  any  strait,  fret 
or  Channel  of  the  Sea,  running  between  two  shoars. 
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Jig.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vii.  xiii.  366  Nor 
can  he  [a  man]  ever  perish  but  in  the  Euripe  of  Ignorance. 

J-  Euripize,  v.  Obs.  rare~l.  [ad.  Gr.  (81-) 
tvplni&iv  (Arist.  Probl.  §  25)  ;  if  not  a  misreading, 
it  is  f.  Ev/)t7ros  (see  next),  with  sense  4  to  change 
like  the  tides  of  the  Euripus  \]  intr.  (See  quot.) 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vii.  xiii.  366  Aristotle., 
seemes  to  borrow  a  Metaphor  from  Euripus;  while.,  he 
enquireth,  why  in  the  upper  parts  of  houses  the  ayre  doth 
Euripize,  that  is,  is  whirled  hither  and  thither.  [Hence  in 
Blount  Glossogr.,  and  in  later  Diets.] 

Euripus  (yu  »roi*p»s).  PI.  euripi.  [L.,  a.  Gr. 
tvpz-n-os,  f.  (u-  (see  Eu-)  +  bnrfj  rush.] 

1.  In  ancient  Geography,  the  proper  name  of 
the  channel  between  Euboea  (Negropont)  and  the 
mainland,  celebrated  for  the  violence  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  its  currents.  Hence  gen.  a  strait  or  sea- 
channel,  csp.  one  having  these  characteristics. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  82  From  thence  [Hellespontus] 
there  is  extended  a  small  Euripus  or  arme  of  the  sea  for  86 
miles.  1630  R.  Johnsons  Kingd.  <$■  Commw.  643  T hat 
Euripus.. by  reason  of  his.. violent  course  is  never  frozen. 
The  other  Euripus  on  the  backside  of  Groneland  heth  three 
inlets.  .Betweene  these  two  raging  Euripi  lyeth  an  Hand. . 
the  habitation,  .of  the  Pigmies.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.,  Eu - 
ripus  has  since  become  a  general  name  for  all  streights  where 
the  water  is  in  great  motion  or  agitation. 

Jig.  a  1797  Burke  (T.),  The  provision  of  this  establishment 
..should  not  fluctuate  with  the  Euripus  of  funds  and.  ac¬ 
tions.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Feb.  2/1  Although  all  nations 
are  nowadays  more  or  less  unquiet,  Paris»seems  to  lie  in  a 
very  Euripus  of  change. 

2.  transf 

1766  Smollett  Trav.  II.  xxxii.  131  (Jod.)The  euripus,  or 
canal,  made  by  order  of  Julius  Caesar  to  contain  crocodiles 
and  other  aquatick  animals  which  were  killed  occasionally. 
1849  50  Weale  Diet.  Terms ,  Euripus ,  any  artificial  canal 
or  water-course. 

Eurite  (yu^rait).  Min.  [a.  Fr.  eurite ,  f.  Gr. 
cvpvros  (recorded  in  sense  ‘  flowing  plentifully’), 
f.  eu  well  +  pUiv  to  flow. 

D’Aubuisson,  who  gave  the  name  in  1819,  states  ( Geognosie 
II.  1 19)  that  he  meant  it  to  denote  ‘  the  principal  character¬ 
istic  of  the  rock,  viz.  its  melting  when  exposed  to  fire'.] 

4  A  variety  of  syenite  occurring  near  Christiania, 
of  a  blue  colour  and  stratified  \  (Watts.) 

1847  Craig,  Eurite ,  White-stone,  the  Weiss-stein  of  Wer¬ 
ner.  A  variety  of  granite,  in  which  felspar  predominates. 
1852  T  h.  Ross  tr.  Humboldt's  Trav.  I.  xv.  490  note ,  Talk- 
schiefer  of  Werner,  without  garnets  or  serpentine ;  not  eurite 
or  weisstein.  1879  Rutley  Study  Rooks  xii.  214  The  eurites 
proper  are  more  easily  fusible  than  the  felstones. 

Hence  Euritic  (yu^riTik),  a.,  pertaining  to  or 
consisting  of  eurite. 

1844  Darwin  Geol.  Observ.  11.  xix.  (1876)  470  Near  the 
Pacific,  the  mountain-ranges  are  generally  formed  of  syen¬ 
ite  or  granite,  or  an  allied  euritic  porphyry.  1879  Rutley 
Study  Rocks  x.  152  A  globular  condition  of  silica  ..  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  euritic  porphyries  of  Les  Settons. 

Euro-aquilo :  see  Euraquilo. 

+  Euro-Boreal,  a.  Obs.  [f.  late  L.  Euro-,  a. 
Gr.  E bpo-  combining  form  of  E vpos  (see  Eurus)  + 
Boreal.]  North-easterly. 

1664  Evelyn  Sylva  (1776)  285  In  Cheshire  . .  Cumberland 
and  Anglesey  and  several  of  our  Euro-boreal  tracts. 
Euroclydon  (yuerjrklidjin).  [a.  Gr.  tvpoKXvbai v 
(if  genuine,  only  in  Acts  xxvii.  14,  where  the  better 
attested  reading  is  tvpaKvXoiv  ;  see  Euraquilo), 
f.  tvpos  east  wind  +  kKvScuv  wave,  billow.]  A 
stormy  wind  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles : 
see  Euraquilo.  Hence  occas.  with  allusion  to  this, 
a  ‘  tempestuous  wind  ’  in  general.  Also  fig. 

1611  Bible  Acts  xxvii.  14  There  arose  against  it  a  tem¬ 
pestuous  winde  called  Euroclydon.  1667  Waterhouse 
Fire  Loud.  3  Men  are  so  variously  acted  in  this  Euroclydon 
of  Providence.  1676  I.  Mather  Hist.  Wars  (1862)  162  It 
..continued  a  cold  Euroclidon,  or,  North-East  storm  all 
that  day  and  night.  1767  J.  Bryant  (title)  Observations 
and  Inquiries  relating  to  various  parts  of  Ancient  History, 
containing  Dissertations  on  the  Wind  Euroclydon.  1839 
Longf.  Midn.  Mass  for  Dying  Year,  The  storm-wind 
from  Labrador,  The  wind  Euroclydon.  1870  Lou  ell  Study 
Wind.,  Good  Word for  Winter,  Euroclydon.  .bellows  down 
the  chimney 

Europseo-,  -eo-  (yiDrcpru-),  combining  form 
ofL.  Eurdpxus  European  in  Europe  o-Ame'rican 
a.,  pertaining  jointly  to  Europe  and  America. 
Europeo-Asiatic  a.  (see  quot.).  Europse’o- 
Sibe  rian  a.,  comprising  most  of  Siberia  and  a 
large  part  of  Europe. 

1841  Sterling  Russia  153  The  idea  of  an  Asiatic  balance 
of  political  power,  as  well  as  a  Europeo-American  one, 
etc.  1853  Gen.  P.  Thompson  Audi  Alt.  (1858)  I.  xv.  52 
A  Europeo-Asiatic  power  will  probably  at  some  time  give 
the  signal  for  a  break-up.  c  i860  G.  Bentham  Notes  on 
Compositae 542  Under  the  name  of  Europmo-AsiaticorNorth 
temperate  and  Mountain  region.  1877  Bennett  tr.  Thome's 
Struct.  Sot .1x878)  438  The  Europaeo-oiberian  Forest  Region 
[One  of  Griesbach’s  24  phytogeographical  regions  of  the 
earth.] 

European  (yiDropran),  a.  and  sb.  Also  7 
Europian,  -oean.  [ad.  Fr.  europeen,  f.  L.  curopxus, 
f.  Eurbpa,  a.  Gr.  I'vpunrj  Europe.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Belonging  to  Europe,  or  its  inhabitants. 

In  India,  European  (not  ‘English’  or  ‘British’)  is  the 
official  designation  applied  to  the  troops  sent  from  the 
United  ^Kingdom,  as  distinguished  from  the  native  soldiers. 
1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  152  At  such  time  as  he 


washy  the  Europian  Tartars  deliuered.  1624  Bedell  Lett. 
iv.  78  On  the  Christian  and  European  side,  was  the  word, 
Et  erunt  Rcges  nutritij  tui.  1632  Massinger  Maid  of 
Honour  1.  i,  England,  The  empress  of  the  European  isles. 
1702  Rowe  Tamerl.  1.  i,  Polish’d  Arts  of  European  Courts. 
1862  Dana  Man.  Geol.  559  The  European  Caves  were  mostly 
Caves  of  Bears.  1878  Morlev  Carlyle  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  1. 
198  Spain  was  finally  thrust  from  among  the  efficient  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  European  State-system. 

b.  Taking  place  in,  or  extending  over,  Europe. 
1665  Manley  Grotius’  Low  C.  Wanes  675  Their  An¬ 
cestors  . .  were  not  content  with  European  Victories.  1837 
Lockhart  Scott  (1839)  IX.  359  The  popularity  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  European  and  more  than  European  as  it 
was.  Mod.  A  scholar  of  European  celebrity. 

2.  Comb. 

1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  63  They  had  five 
or  six  European-built  ships. 

B.  sb.  A  native  of  Europe. 

1632  Massinger  City  Madam  111.  iii,  You  are  learned  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  and  we  worse  Than  ignorant  Americans.  1649  G. 
Daniel  Trinarch.,  Hen.  IV,  ccciv,  ludging  Soules  (Euro¬ 
peans  are  soe)  Laught  at  them  afeard.  1692  in  Coles.  1721- 
1800  in  Bailey.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India  III.  360 
Europeans  in  India  rarely  possessing . .  the  inclination  to 
invest  capital  in  landed  property.  1838  J.  B.  Norton 
Topics  64  He  had  saved  the  lives  of  three  Europeans. 

Europeanism  (yu<>wpraniz’m).  [f.  prec.  + 
-ISM.]  a.  Tendency  to  adopt  what  is  European  ; 
e.g.  European  ideas,  manner  of  living,  systems  of 
government,  etc.  b.  Anything  peculiar  to  or 
characteristic  of  Europe  or  Europeans.  C.  The 
modes  of  living,  thought,  etc.  current  in  Europe. 

1828  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIV.  67  Orientals  drawn  by  an 
European  are  always  likely  to  have  an  unnatural  tinge  of 
Europeanism,  in  their  modes  of  thought  and  action.  1864 
Sala  in  Daily  Tel.  13  Oct.,  To  eat  alone  and,  a  la 
carte  is  known  as  living  on  ‘the  European  system’,  and 
you  are  mulcted  for  your  Europeanism  accordingly.  1865 
Cornh.  blag.  Oct.  512  The  Maories  are  suffering  now  from 
a  surfeit  of  Europeanism.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  23  July  3/1 
For  a  European  to  write  of  modern  Hinduism  is  much  as 
though  a  native  of  India  were  to  write  of  modern  European¬ 
ism  or  modern  Christianity. 

Europea’nity.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  fact  of  being  European. 

1805  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  XIX.  657  Madoc 
would  soon  have  surpassed  in  Europeanity  of  reputation 
the  pretended  works  of  Ossian. 

Europeanization  (yu<wpDan,oiz^'j3n).  [f. 
next  +  -ATION.]  The  process  of  Europeanizing. 

1882  E.  Dicey  in  19 th  Cent.  Aug.  169  The  gradual  Euro¬ 
peanisation  of  Egypt.  1886  Academy  11  Dec.  401  The 
process  of  Europeanisation  in  Japan. 

Europeanize  (yuwpranaiz),  v.  [f.  Euro¬ 
pean  a.  +  -ize.]  trails.  To  make  European  in 
appearance,  form,  habit,  or  mode  of  life. 

1857  Sat.  Rev.  IV.  459/2  To  suppose  that  India  can  be 
Europeanized  through  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  mass  of 
settlers.  1870  J.  Macgregor  Rob  Roy  on  Jordan  viii. 
121  This  is  the  only  piece  of  real  carriage-way  in  all  Syria, 
and  its  presence.,  at  once  Europeanises  the  scene.  1880 
K.  Johnston  Lotid.  Geog.  82  In  Japan  1  everything  is  being 
rapidly  Europeanised’. 

b.  To  make  coextensive  with  Europe. 

1857  T.  E.  Webb  Intellect.  Locke  i.  8  The  reaction  thus 
originated  in  Germany  was.  .Europeanized  by  France. 

Hence  Europe  anized  ///.  a.  Europe ‘anizing 
vbl.  sb. ;  also  attrib. 

1849  Curzon  Visits  Monast.  72  The  natty  vessels  which 
were  more  Europeanised  and  quicker  than  mine.  1874 
Sayce  Compar.  Philol.  iv.  140  The  most  Europeanised  of 
the  Turanian  tongues.  1888  Bryce  Amcr.  Commw.  III. 
vi.  cxiii.  626  In  the  Eastern  cities  the  upper  class  is  more 
Europeanized  in  its  code  of  etiquette.  1887  Athcnxum 
14  May  634/3  Ismail  Pasha’s  Europeanizing  policy. 
Eurose,  var.  f.  Ewrose,  Obs.,  rose-water. 

+  Eurous,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  eureux,  ewrous, 
6  eurouse.  [a.  AF.  eurous ,  OF.  eureux  (mod.F. 
heureux),  f.  cur ;  see  Eure  sbi]  Lucky,  pros¬ 
perous,  successful. 

t-1430  Lydg.  Thebes  1267  Tidyus  Eurous  in  Armes,  and 
manly  in  workyng.  1473  Edw.  IV.  Proclam.  10  Nov., 
Iyatent  Roll  13  Edw.  IV.  pt.  1,  In  this  world  to  be  there¬ 
fore  the  more  eureux  and  fortunate.  1474  Caxton  Chesse 
hi.  iii.  Fivb,  As  long  as  a  man  is  ewrous  and  fortunat 
he  hath  many  frendes.  61510  Barclay  Mirr.  Good  Matin. 
(1570)  Aiv,  More  eurouse  or  happy  ..  Then  if  the  whole 
world  by  him  were  subiugate. 

||  Eurus  (yu®*r#s).  Obs.  [L.  Eurus,  a.  Gr.  Et^os 
the  east  wind  (more  correctly  ESE.).]  The  east- 
wind,  ESE.  or  SE. ;  the  god  of  the  east-wind. 
Now  only  My t hoi.  or  in  poet,  personification. 

C1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  133  Eurus  &  Aquiloun. .  Blowes 
bo[>e  at  my  bode  vpon  bio  watteres.  1398  Trevjsa  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  xi.  iii.  (1495)  386  Eurus  that  is  the  South  este 
wynde.  1606  Peacham  Graphice  (J.),  Eurus  . .  must  be 
drawn  with  blown  cheeks,  wings  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
his  body  the  colour  of  the  tawny  moon.  1667  M  ilton  P.  L. 
x.  705  Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent  Winds,  Eurus 
and  Zephir.  1727  Pope,  etc.  Art  oj  Sinking  120  Recipe 
for  a  tempest.  Take  eurus,  zephyr,  auster  and  boreas,  and 
cast  them  together  in  one  verse.  1775  in  Ash.  1828  in 
Webster;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Eurycephalic  (yuauiis/farlik),  a.  Ethnol.  [f. 
Gr.  (iipv-s  wide  +  Kc<pa\-T]  head  +  -ic.]  lit.  Broad¬ 
headed  ;  applied  to  a  subdivision  of  the  braehy- 
cephalic  or  short  broad-skulled  races  of  mankind. 

[1866  Huxley  Preh.  Rem.  Caithn.  85,  I  propose  to  sub¬ 
divide  the  Brachycephali  into  Eurycephali,  with  the  cephalic 
index  -80  to  '84,  and  Brachistocephali,  with  the  cephalic  index 


•85  and  above.]  1878  Bartley  tr.  Topinard's  Anthrop.  v. 
176  Eurycephalic,  large  skull. 

Eurycerous  (yusri'seros),  a.  [ad.  Gr.  tvpv- 
Kfp-cos,  f.  fvpv-s  broad  +  it  Ip -as  horn  +  -ous.]  Hav¬ 
ing  broad  horns. 

1836  in  Smart  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Eurygnathous  (yuari'gnajos),  a.  [f.  Fr. 
eurygnathe  (f.  Gr.  tvpii-s  broad  +  yvdd-os  jaw;  + 
-ous.]  Having  a  broad  upper-jaw. 

1878  Bartley  tr.  Topinard's  Anthrop.  it.  i.  201  The 
second,  a  Mongolian,  with  the  face  broad,  in  consequence 
of  the  prominence  of  the  cheek-bones  (eurygnathous). 

Eurypterid  (yuoripteridj.  Palxont.  [ad. 
mod.L.  Eurypteridse  pl„  f.  Eurypterus  name  of 
the  typical  genus,  f.  Gr.  tvpv-s  broad  +  itrepov 
feather,  wing.] 

One  of  a  group  of  fossil  Crustacea,  abundant  in 
the  Silurian  and  Devonian  periods,  some  of  which 
attained  a  large  size.  The  name  is  due  to  a  pair  of 
broad  swimming  appendages,  the  hindmost  of  a 
series  attached  to  the  cephalo-  thorax. 

1871  Hartwig  Subtcrr.  W.  ii.  125  Contemporaneous  with 
the  Trilobites  were  the  Eurypterids,  which  vary  from  one 
foot  to  five  or  six  feet  in  length.  1873  Dawson  Earth  ft 
Man  iv.  71  Eurypterids.  .with  powerful  limbs,  long  flexible 
bodies,  and  great  eyes  in  the  front  of  the  head. 

Eurystomatous  (yu<>ri|Sty-mat3s),  a.  [f.  Gr. 
(vpv-s  broad  +  crrufia,  aropaT-os  mouth  +  -OUS.] 
Wide-mouthed.  Chiefly  of  serpents:  Having  a 
distensible  mouth. 

1878  Bell  Gcgenbaucr's  Comp.  Anat.  463  The  two  halves 
of  the  jaw  are  movably  connected  together  in  the  eurysto- 
matous  Ophidii. 

Eurythm,  etc. :  see  Eurhythm,  etc. 
Eusebian  (ytrsDbian),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  Euse- 
bian-us,  f.  Ettsebi-usi]  A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Eusebius,  a.  A  distinctive 
epithet  applied  in  the  4th  c.  to  the  Arians,  from 
their  leader  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nieomedia. 

(Mod.  writers  have  often  regarded  it  as  referring  to  his 
contemporary  Eusebius  of  Caisarea,  whose  theology  was 
rather  semi-Arian  than  Arian,  and  who  formed  no  party.) 

1882-3  Schaff  Relig.  Encycl.  I.  161/2  Gregorius,  a 
bishop  of  the  Eusebian  party. 

b.  Pertaining  to  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  or  the 
historical  works  written  by  him.  Eusebian  Canons  : 
an  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the  four  Gospels 
into  ten  classes  of  passages,  according  as  the 
passages  occur  in  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  or  John 
alone,  or  in  any  one  of  the  nine  possible  combina¬ 
tions  of  two  or  three  out  of  the  four.  Numerals 
referring  to  these  canons  are  often  found  in  MSS. 
of  the  Greek  N.  T.  and  of  the  early  versions. 

i860  Angus  Bible  Hatulbk.  23  To  these  [Ammonian] 
sections  Eusebius  . .  adapted  his  tables  of  references,  called 
from  him  the  Eusebian  Canons.  1870  Bp.  Chr.  Wordsworth 
N.  Test.  I.  xxv,  The  Eusebian  Canons  of  the  Four  Gospels. 

2.  Eusebian  pear :  (the  original  has  chrcstien : 
see  Bon-christian  under  Box.) 

<11693  Urquhart  Rabelais  111,  xiii,  You  shall  eat  good 
Eusebian  and  Bergamot-Pears. 

B.  sb.  A  member  of  the  Eusebian  sect. 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Eusebians,  a  sect  of  Arians,  socalled 
on  account  of  the  favour  shown  them  by  Eusebius,  bishop 
of  Caesarea.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  X.  95/1  s.v.  Eusebius , 
The  party  to  which  he  [Eusebius  of  Caesareal  attached  him¬ 
self  were  called  Eusebians,  from  their  leader  Eusebius  of 
Nieomedia. 

Hence  Euse’bianize  v.  intr.,  to  incline  to  Euse¬ 
bian  views.  Eusebianizing  ppl.  a . 

1888  T.  W.  Allies  Holy  See  p.  vi,  The  great  letter  of  St. 
Julius  to  the  Eusebianising  bishops  at  Antioch  in  342. 

Euskarian  (y/7skee-rian),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Basque 
Euskara,  Eskuara,  Uskara,  the  Basque  language.] 
Basque ;  used  by  some  ethnologists  to  designate 
that  pre- Aryan  element  in  the  population  of  Europe, 
which,  they  suppose  to  be  typically  represented 
by  the  Basques. 

1864  I.  Taylor  Words  $  Places  (1873)  3I3  d'he  black¬ 
haired,  short-statured  race  which  is  found  . .  in  parts  of 
Wales  is  undoubtedly  of  Ugrian  or  Euskarian,  not  of  Celtic 
blood.  1870  Huxley  in  Contcmp.  Rev.  519  The  people  of 
Spain  and  of  Aquitaine  at  the  present  day  must  be  largely 
‘Euskarian’  by  descent.  1882  Cornh.  Mag.  Dec.  733  The 
Portland  of  the  earliest  Celtic  or  Euskarian  settlers.  1883 
G.  Allen  Colin  Clout's  Card,  xxxix,  The  Euskarians  are 
separated  in  our  island  from  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes 
by  [a]  long  interval. 

Eustachian  (y/7slt7i-kian),  a.  Anat.  [f.  Eu- 
stachi-us  name  of  a  celebrated  Italian  anatomist 
(died  1574)  +  -an.]  Used  as  the  distinctive  epithet 
in  the  names  of  certain  anatomical  structures  or 
organs  which  were  discovered  by  Eustachius. 
•J  Eustachian  medulla :  the  medullary  portion  of 
the  kidneys.  Eustachian  tube  (occas.  E.  canal)  : 
a  canal  leading  from  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx 
to  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  which  it  appears 
to  supply  with  air ;  hence  Eustachian  Catheter, 
an  instrument  for  inflating  the  Eustachian  tube 
with  air.  Eustachian  valve :  a  membranous  fold 
at  the  orifice  of  the  vena  cava  inferior,  which  in  the 
feetus  directs  the  current  of  blood  from  this  vessel 
to  the  foramen  ovale  and  left  auricle. 
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1741  Monro  Atiat .  Nerves  (ed.  3)  15  The  Kidneys,  .have 
a  reticulated  Cortex  of  Vessels,  from  which  the  Eustachian 
or  Bellinian  Medulla,  consisting  of  longitudinal  Fibres  and 
a  few  longitudinal  Blood  Vessels,  proceeds.  Ibid.  114  Part 
of  the  Eustachian  Tube.  1755  Wathen  Hearing  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XLIX.  215,  I  took  that  opportunity  to  examine  the 
eustachian  tube  of  each  ear.  1831  R.  Knox  Cloquet's  Anal. 
636  The.  .Eustachian  Valve.  1870  T.  Holmes  Syst.  Surg. 
(ed.  2)  III.  289  Recourse  must  be  had  to  the  Eustachian 
catheter.  1872  Huxley  Phys.  viii.  213  The  function  of  the 
Eustachian  tube  is  probably  to  keep  the  air  in  the  tympanum 
. .  of  about  the  same  tension  as  that  on  the  outer  side. 

t  Eustoma'chic,  a.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  Gr.  eu- 
< TTofiax-os  good  for  the  stomach  (f.  tv-  Eu- + 
CTo/xaxos  stomach)  +  -ic.]  Good  for  the  stomach. 

1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anitn.  Min.  242  Diphilus  saith  they 
are  eustomachick,  but  preferreth  the  rosted  before  those 
that  are  boiled. 

t  Eustoma  cliical,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -al.]  =  prec. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  208  Gentle  Purgatives  and 
eustomachical  Medicaments,  .are  assumed. 

Eusto  machous,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -OUS.] 
‘  Having  a  good  digestion ;  easy  of  digestion  ’ 
(Syd.  See.  Lex.  1884). 

Eustrydge,  obs.  form  of  Ostrich. 

Eustyle  (yzPstail),  a.  and  sb.  Archit.  fad.  L. 
eustyl-os,  a.  Gr.  tvarvXos  with  pillars  at  the  best  dis¬ 
tances,  f.  (v-  (see  Eu-)  +  crrvKos  pillar  :  cf.  F.  eus/yle .] 
A.  adj.  Of  a  building,  colonnade,  etc. :  Having 
the  space  between  each  successive  pair  of  columns 
equal  to  two  diameters  of  a  column  and  a  quarter 
or  half  diameter.  B.  sb.  The  distance  itself. 

(1563  Shuts  Archit.  F j  a,  Eustylos.  .the distaunce  betwen 
the  .  2.  pillers  to  be  .  2  .  Diameters  &  a  quarter  . .  but  at 
the  furdest .  2  .  Diameters  and  a  halfe  or .  3.]  1696  Phil¬ 

lips,  Eustyle ,  the  order  where  Pillars  are  rightly  placed ; 
the  Intercolumniations  being  two  Diameters  and  a  Quarter. 
1775  R.  Chandler  Trav.  Asia  M.  (1825)  I.  152  The  Tem¬ 
ple  was  in  antis,  or  of  the  eustyle  species.  1832  Gell  Pom- 
peiana  I.  v.  80  The  distance  of  two  diameters  and  a  half 
called  the  eustyle.  1876  Gwilt  Archit.  839  The  diastyle 
and  eustyle  intercolumniations  are  very  convenient  in  use. 

Eutaxite  (ytttarkssit).  Geol.  [f.  Gr.  tv-  (see 
Eu-)  +  rctfis  arrangement  +  -ite. 

The  name  was  given  by  Fritsch  and  Reiss,  Gcol.  Beschrei- 
bung  Tenerife  (1868)  414.] 

A  rock  consisting  of  layers  of  different  kinds  of 
lava  lying  regularly  one  above  the  other. 

1879  Rutley  Study  Rocks  xii.  233  The  eutaxites  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  .are  agglomeratic  and  banded  lavas. 
Hence  Eutaxitic  a.,  of  the  nature  of  eutaxite. 

1884  G.  H.  Williams  in  A mer.  Jrnl.Sc.  Ser.  111.  XXVIII. 
261  The  structure  termed  by  Fritsch  and  Reiss  ‘Eutaxitic’ 
. .  observed  in  acid  lavas  like  trachyte  and  phonolite. 

+  Eutaxy.  Obs.  [a.  F.  eutctxie,  ad.  Gr.  tvra^la 
good  arrangement,  f.  tbra/cTos  well-arranged,  f.  tv 
well  +  Totootiv  to  arrange.]  Good  or  established 
order  or  arrangement. 

1614  T.  Adams  Devil’s  Banquet  51  Let  not  Gods  eutaxie, 
Order,  by  our  friuolous  scruples  be  brought  to  ataxie,  Con¬ 
fusion.  1649  Needham  Case  of  Comnrw.  18  Those  two  can 
never  be  secured,  nor  any  politicall  eutaxie,  good  Order,  or 
Tranquillity  maintained.  1675  R.  Burthogge  Causa  Dei 
4x1  The  Eutaxie  and  Goodly  order  of  the  World.  1677 
Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  159  Plato  makes  Justice  to  be 
the  evTafta,  Eutaxie  of  moderate  empire. 

Eutectic  (yzzte’ktik),  a.  Sc  sb.  [ad.  Gr.  tvrtjKTos 
easily  melting  (f.  tv-  Eu-  +  T-qn-tiv  to  melt)  +  -ic.] 
A.  adj.  Characterized  by  eutexia ;  of  a  nature 
to  melt  easily.  B.  sb.  A  eutectic  substance. 

1885  Athcnxum  28  Mar.  412/3  The  temperature  of  lique¬ 
faction  of  a  eutectic  substance  is  lower  than  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  either,  or  any,  of  the  metallic  constituents  of  an 
alloy.  1884  Asclcpiati  Oct.  App.  3  Eutexia  ..  applies  to 
compound  bodies  in  chemistry  ‘  whose  chief  characteristic 
is  the  lowness  of  their  temperature  of  fusion.'  They  are 
henceforth  to  be  called  eutectics. 

II  Euterpe  (ywttavpf).  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr.  E iirtpirt] 
the  name  of  one  of  the  Muses  (goddess  of  music), 
f.  <5  well  +Ttpn-tiv  to  please.] 

1.  Bot.  A  genus  of  palms  of  extremely  graceful 
habit,  sometimes  nearly  a  hundred  feet  in  height. 
(  Treas.  Bot.  1866.) 

2.  Astron.  The  27th  asteroid. 

1867  I  jArdner  it  Dunkin  Handbk.  Astron.  xv.  (ed.  3)  224 
The  planet  Euterpe  was  found  on  the  evening  of  the  Sth  of 
November  1853,  by  Mr.  Hind. 

Euterpean  (y«ta-jpfan\  a.  [f.  L.  Euterpe,  a. 
Gr.  Evt tpwrj  (see  prec.)  +  -an.]  Pertaining  to  the 
muse  Euterpe,  or  to  music. 

Mod.  A  performance  that  would  have  been  barely  credit¬ 
able  to  the  4  Euterpean  ’  or  ‘Philharmonic’  Society  of  a 
country  town. 

Eutexia  (y«te-ksia).  fa.  Gr.  eurt^/a,  f.  tb- 
(see  Eu-)  4-  rr/Ktiv  to  melt.]  The  quality  of  melting 
easily,  i.e.  at  a  low  temperature. 

1884  [see  Eutectic].  1885  Athenxum  28  Mar.  412/3  The 
phenomena  of  eutexia . .  as  it  has  been  named  by  Dr.  Guthrie. 

Euthanasia  (ywJtanJi’zia,  -sia).  fa.  Gr.  tbQa- 
vaoia ,  f.  tu-  (see  Eu-)  +  davar-us  death.] 

1.  A  gentle  and  easy  death. 

1646  Bp.  Hall  Balm  Gil.  337  But  let  me  prescribe  and 
commend  to  thee,  my  sonne,  this  true  spirituall  meanes  of 
thine  happy  Euthanasia.  1709  Tatler  No.  44  P  3  Give  me 
but  gentle  Death  ;  Euthanasia,  Euthanasia,  that  is  all  I 


implore.  1768  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  I.  155  At  her  age,  no 
friend  could  have  hoped  for  your  mother  any  thing  but  the 
Euthanasia.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev .  II.  v.  v,  Not  a  tor¬ 
ture  death,  but  a  quiet  euthanasia.  1875  H.  C.  Wood 
Therap .  (1879)  230  It  has  been  very  largely  employed  to 
induce  euthanasia  in  advanced  stages  of  phthisis. 

Jig.  1813  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  224  We  must  leave 
.  .to  others,  .to  prepare  this  euthanasia  for  Platonic  Christi¬ 
anity.  1844  Disraeli  Coningsby  vn.  iii,  This  euthanasia  of 
the  day  exercises  a  strange  influence  on  the  hearts  of  those 
who  love. 

2.  The  means  of  bringing  about  a  gentle  anjl 
easy  death.  Also  t7'ansf  and  Jig. 

1742  Hume  Essays  (1875)  I.  120  Death  is  unavoidable  to 
the  political  as  well  as  to  the  animal  body.  Absolute  monar¬ 
chy  . .  is  the  easiest  death,  the  true  Euthanasia  of  the 
British  constitution.  1792  A.  Young  Trav.  France  (1794) 
I.  11.  xi.  414  If  they  [great  cities]  conduct  easily  to  the 
grave,  they  become  the  best  euthanasia  of  too  much  popu¬ 
lousness.  1797  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  257/1  Sir  Francis 
Burdett.  .said,  that  without  a  reform  of  Parliament  corrup¬ 
tion  would  become  the  euthanasia  of  the  constitution.  1829 
Gen.  P.  Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  12  The  true  Eutha¬ 
nasia  of  religious  dissension  . .  is  in  the  Thousand-and-One 
sects,  whereof  none  shall  be  before  or  greater  than  another. 
1862  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  III.  xxviii.  335  The  true 
euthanasia  she  discovered,  it  is  said,  in  the  bite  of  the  asp. 

3.  In  recent  use  ;  The  action  of  inducing  a  gentle 
and  easy  death. 

Used  esp.  with  reference  to  a  proposal  that  the  law  should 
sanction  the  putting  painlessly  to  death  of  those  suffering 
from  incurable  and  extremely  painful  diseases. 

1869  Lecky  Europ.  Morals  I.  xi.  233  An  euthanasia,  an 
abridgment  of  the  pangs  of  disease.  1873  L.  A.  Tolle- 
mache  in  Fortn.  Rev .  Feb.  218  All  persons  who  feel  a  lively 
interest  in  the  mitigation  of  human  suffering,  should  re¬ 
joice  that  the  very  interesting  essay  on  Euthanasia  . .  has 
been  published  in  a  separate  form.  1873  —  in  Spectator 
22  Feb.  240  Euthanasia  would  be.. no  more  demoralising 
than  capital  punishment. 

Hence  ( rare  or  nonce-wds.)  Euthana  sian  a.y  of 
or  pertaining  to  euthanasia.  Euthana-siast,  one 
who  advocates  euthanasia.  (See  Euthanasia  3.) 

1873  Contemp.  Rev.  XXI.  706  Mankind  at  different 
stages  of  culture  differ  utterly  as  to  the  morality  of  suicide 
and  4  euthanasian  ’  homicide.  1884  L.  A.  Tollemache 
Stones  of  Stumbling  5  The  Euthanasiasts  must  be  admitted 
to  have  gained  the  day. 

Euthanasy  (y/*})arnasi).  Now  rare.  [Angli¬ 
cized  form  of  Euthanasia.  Cf.  Fr.  euthanasic .] 
=  Euthanasia  i  ;  also  Jig . 

1633  Earl  Manch.  Al  Mondo  (1636)  164  Augustus  Caesar 
.  .so  often  as  he  heard  of  a  man  that  had  a  quicke  passage, 
with  little  sense  of  paine,  he  wished  for  himselfe  that  Eutha- 
nasie.  a  1637  B.  Jonson  Underwoods,  Euphcme  ix,  Dare 
I  profane  so  irreligious  be,  To  greet  or  grieue  her  soft  eu¬ 
thanasy.  1736  in  Bailey  (folio).  1775  in  Ash.  1821  De 
Quincey  Confess.  (1862)  240  The  practice. .  tends  to  a  natural 
euthanasy.  1862  Syd.  Dobell  Love,  The  swift  euthanasy 
of  her  last  change. 

Eutha*natize,  v .  nonce-wd .  trans .  To  subject 
to  ‘euthanasia’. 

1873  Spectator  22  Feb.  241/1, 1  saw  a  crab  euthanatising  a 
sickly  fish,  doubtless  from  the  highest  motives. 

Euthutro*pic  (y/Tfi^tr^rpik),  a.  Seismology . 
[f.  Gr.  €u0u-s  straight  +  rpono-s  direction  +  -ic.] 

1881  J.  Milnes  in  Nature  No.  632.  126  In  other  shocks 
normal  or  direct  vibrations  are  the  most  prominent.  These 
shocks  might  be  called  euthutropic. 
t  Eu’thymy.  Obs.  Also  7  euthymie.  [a.  Gr. 
tbOvpia.,  f.  tii-  (see  Eu-)  +  dvptbs  mind,  mood.] 
Cheerfulness,  tranquillity. 

1623  Cockeram,  Euthymie ,  Hearts-ease,  quietnesse.  1671 
H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  221  Tranquillity,  or,  to  speak  in 
Greek  ..  euthymie,  or  quietness  of  mind.  1730-6  Bailey 
(folio),  Euthymy.  1775  in  Ash. 

Eutopia  (y/Ryn’pia).  [f.  Gr.  tv-  (see  Eu-)  + 
r ovos  place.  First  used  by  Sir  T.  More  or  his 
friend  Peter  Giles  (see  quot.  1516),  with  a  play  on 
Utopia  (f.  Gr.  ov  tokos,  and  hence  =  ‘ no  place, 
land  of  nowhere  ’),  the  name  of  the  imaginary  coun¬ 
try  described  in  More’s  famous  book  with  that  title. 
Some  later  writers  have  misused  the  word  for  Utopia, 
imagining  the  latter  to  be  an  incorrect  spelling  ; 
others  have  correctly  used  the  two  words  in  an  an¬ 
tithesis.]  A  region  of  ideal  happiness  or  good  order. 

[1516  Sir  T.  More  or  P.  Giles  Hexastichou  Anemolii 
Poete  Laureati,  prefixed  to  Utopia ,  Vtopia  priscis  dicta  ob 
infrequentiam,  Nunc  ciuitatis  aemula  Platonicae  ..  Eutopia 
merito  sum  vocanda  nomine.]  1556  R.  Robinson  tr.  Hcxa - 
stichon  in  More's  Utopia  (ed.  2)  S  vij  a,  Wherfore  not 
Utopie,  but  rather  rightely  My  name  is  Eutopie,  a  place  of 
felicitie.  1595  Sidney  Apol.  (1891)  19  Sir  Thomas  Moore’s 
Eutopia.  1610  Th.  Th[orpe]  Ded.  Healey  s  St.  A  ugustinc's 
City  of  God,  Then  [when  Healey  translated  Hall’s  Mundus 
A  Iter  ct  Idem ,  he  treated]  of  a  deuised  Country  scarse  on 
earth,  now  of  a  desired  Citie  sure  in  heauen ;  then  of 
Vtopia,  now  of  Eutopia.  a  1613  Overbury  A  Wife  (1638) 
255  Certain  edicts  from  a  Parliament  in  Eutopia.  1638 
Featley  Strict.  Lyndom.  11.  23  No  more,  .than  it  will  prove 
there  is  a  Commonwealth  in  Eutopia. 

+  Eutrapelize,  v.  Obs.  ff.  Gr.  turpclntX-os 
(see  next)  +  -IZE.]  (See  quots.) 

1656-81  Blount  Glossogr .,  Eutrapelize ,  to  treat  civilly, 
or  use  courteously.  ^  1775  Ash,  Eutrapelize ,  to  behave 
courteously,  to  use  civility. 

+  Eutra’pely.  Obs .  rare.  fad.  Gr.  tvTpatrtXia, 
i.  tvTpdntXos  pleasant  in  conversation,  f.  tv  well  + 
Tpfirtiv  to  turn. 

The  Gr.  word  is  Used  by  Aristotle  for  1  pleasantness  in 
conversation  ’  tone  of  the  seven  moral  virtues  enumerated 


by  him);  in  the  N.  T.  (Eph.  v.  4)  for  reprehensible  levity 
of  speech  (A.  V.  ‘  jesting  The  quots.  below  merely  reflect 
these  uses.] 

1596  Advice  Gen.  Assetnb.  in  J.  MclviU's  Diary  (1842) 
350  Aischrologie,  eutrapelie,  using  vean  and  profane  com¬ 
pany.  1678  Phillies,  Eutrapely,  courtesie,  urbanity.  1775 
Ash,  Eutrapely,  courtesy. 

Eutrophic  (ytttrpfik),  a.  and  sb.  rath.  ff. 
next  +  -ic.]  A.  adj.  Tending  to  promote  nutrition. 
B.  sb.  A  eutrophic  medicine. 

1884  Syd.  Sot.  Lex.  s.v.,  The  chief  eutrophics  are  mercu¬ 
rials,  the  preparations  of  iodine,  bromine,  etc. 

Eutropliy  (yzPtrpfi).  Path.  [ad.  Gr.  tvrpotpia, 
f.  tv  well  +  rpt(ptiv  to  nourish.]  Good  nutrition. 
1721  in  Bailey  ;  1847  in  Craig  ;  hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Eutychian  (yftti'kiaii),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6 
Eutichian,  6-7  -ean.  [ad.  L.  Eutychidn-us)  f. 
Eutych-es  +  -ian.] 

A.  adj.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  adhering  to  the 
doctrine  of  Eutyches,  a  presbyter  of  Constantinople, 
in  the  5th  cent.,  who  maintained  that  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  was  lost  in  the  divine.  B.  sb. 
A  member  of  the  Eutychian  sect. 

1556  J  -  Clement  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  App.  lxi.  214 
From  all  Arians,  Eutichians.  and  all  other  heretikes.  1579 
Fulke  Hes/cins'  Pari.  187  The  Eutychian  heresie  . .  de- 
nyed  the  trueth  of  Christes  body  after  the  adunation  therof 
to  the  Diuinitie.  1635  Pagitt  Christianogr.  1.  ii  (1636)  176 
The  Armenians  are  iudged  by  manie  to  be  Eutichean  here- 
tickes.  1724  Waterland  A  than.  Creed  vii.  103  It  cannot 
reasonably  be  set  lower  than  the  Eutychian  times.  1882-3 
Schaff  Encycl.  Relig.  Know l .  I.  775  The  measures  which 
were  employed  against  the  Eutychians  were  rather  harsh. 
Hence  Euty  chianism,  the  Eutychian  heresy. 
1612  Brerewood  Lang,  d  Relig.  xxi.  186  Eutychianisme 
so  mightily  prevailed  in  those  parts.  1846  G.  S.  Faber 
Tractar .  Secession  i92The  Eutychianism  which  Dr.  Moehler 
would  make  the  badge  of. .  the  Protestant  System. 

Euxenite  (y^-ks/hait).  [f.  Gr.  (u£€f-o?  hos¬ 
pitable  (f.  €u-  Eu-  +  (ei >os  stranger)  + -ite. 

So  named  by  Scheerer  in  1840  (Pogg.  Ann.  L.  153) 4  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  many  rare  constituents  which  it  harbours  '.] 

A  mineral  found  in  Norway,  consisting  mainly 
of  niobate  and  titanate  of  yttrium. 

1844  Dana  Min.  436  Euxenite  comes  from  Jolster  in 
Norway.  1873  Watts  Foiunes'  Chan.  378  It  [Thorium] 
has  since  been  found  in  Euxenite. 

Euzeolite  (y/^zrcQait).  [f.  Eu-  +  Zeolite.] 
(See  quots.) 

1832  Shepard  M in.  178  Heulandite  . .  Euzeolite.  1868 
Dana  Min.  443  In  1817,  Breithaupt  separated  the  two  zeo¬ 
lites  . .  and  called  the  latter  euzeolite.  In  1822  Brooke  . . 
named  the  other  heulandite. 

[E vacate :  a  spurious  word  in  Diets ;  see 
Evocate.] 

Evacuant  (/vce*ki^ant\  a .  and  sb.  [f.  L.  eva- 
cuant-cm ,  pr.  pple.  of  evaciidre :  see  Evacuate.] 

A.  adj.  Med.  That  evacuates  or  tends  to  evacu¬ 
ate  ;  promoting  evacuation,  cathartic,  purgative. 

1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  214  Evacuant  and  debilitating  reme¬ 
dies.  1818  A.  T.  Thomson  Loud.  Disp.  11.  41  Their  general 
operation  is  evacuant,  either  by  the  stomach,  the  bowels,  or 
the  skin.  1881  tr.  Trousseau  <5-  Pidous '  Treat.  Therap. 
168  Evacuant  treatment  in  general. 

B.  sb.  1.  Med.  A  medicine  that  promotes 
evacuation  ;  as  a  purgative,  emetic,  diaphoretic. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1732  Hist.  Litt.  IV.  9  Those 
stupendous  Effects  which  vegetable  Concretes  excite  in  the 
Body,  both  as  Evacuants  and  Alterants.  1753  Torriano 
Sore  Throat  32  The  Emetic  repeated  did  not  act  as  an 
Evacuant  in  the  least.  1830  Lindi.ey  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  73 
Asarabacca  is  used  by  native  practitioners  in  India  as  a 
powerful  evacuant.  1876  Bartholow  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  2 
To  the  class  of  evacuants  belong  emetics. .  anflfcliuretics. 

2.  In  Organ-building,  a  valve  to  let  out  the  air 
from  the  bellows. 

Evacuate  (fvre-ki«|«it),  v.  Also  6-7  evacuat. 
Pa.  pple.  6-7  evacuat(e.  [f.  L.  evacuat-  ppl.  stem 
of  evaettd-re  (Pliny),  f.  c  out  +  vacuus  empty.  Cf. 
Fr.  evacuer. 

In  class.  L.  evacudre  is  found  only  in  Pliny,  with  the  sense 
‘  to  empty  (the  bowels)’.  The  Vulgate  and  later  law-books 
have  the  fig.  sense  ‘  to  make  void,  nullify  which  is  rather  to 
be  regarded  as  parallel  with  the  older  sense  than  as  developed 
from  it,  being  based  on  the  fig.  sense  of  vacuus  ‘  void,  null, 
of  no  validity’.  The  sense  represented  in  branch  II,  where 
the  obj.  is  the  contents  instead  of  the  vessel  or  receptacle,  is 
a  development  similar  to  that  in  to  empty,  Fr.  vider’,  it 
occurs  in  med.L.  in  medical  use  ( evacuate  humorcs,  etc),  and 
hence  in  Fr.  evacuer. ] 

I.  To  make  empty. 

*  To  remove  the  contents  oj. 

1.  trans.  To  empty,  clear  out  the  contents  of 
(a  vessel  or  receptacle).  Chiefly  in  uses  more  or 
less  technical :  To  empty  (the  stomach,  bowels,  or 
other  bodily  organ)  ;  to  deplete  (the  body)  by 
purging  or  vomiting  (formerly  also  by  bleeding, 
sudorifics,  etc.)  ;  to  exhaust  (of  air). 

1542  Boordic  Dyetary  viii.  248  After  you  haue  euacuatcd 
your  body,  and  trussed  yourpoyntes,  kayme  your  heade  oft. 
1601  Holland  Pliny  xxxn.  tx.  443  The  broth  of  these  fishes 
hath  the  name  to  evacuat  both  the  bellie  and  the  bladder. 
1644  Hammond  Loyal  Convert  13  Physicians  evacuate  the 
Body,  sometimes  by  Vomit,  sometimes  by  Purge,  a  1652 
Brome  City  IVit  111.  ii,  I  will  prefer  thee  to.  .make  my  Bed 
..and  evacuate  my  Chamberpot.  1660  Boyle  Arw  Exp. 
Phys.  Mech.  To  Rdr.  (1682)  5  Evacuate  such  Receivers  till 
there  be  no  air  left  in  them.  1710  Steele  Tatter  No.  99 


EVACUATE. 
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F  3  Had  detached  all  his  Subjects  and  evacuated  all  his 
Stores.  1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  i.  ii.  215  The  Con- 
traction  of  the  Lacrymal  Glands,  whereby  they  are  eva¬ 
cuated.  1875  Bedford  Sailor's  Pocket  Bk.  viii.  (ed.  2)  305 
In  all  cases  of  poisoning,  the  first  step  is  to  give  the  anti¬ 
dote  . .  and  then  evacuate  the  stomach.  1883  Standard  31 
Jan.  5/4  It  is  possible,  .to  evacuate  them  by  cutting  trenches 
through  which  the  black  ooze  drains. 

b.  absol.  (In  quot.  +  to  let  blood.) 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  11.  v.  ii,  If  the  malady  continue, 
it  is  not  amiss  to  evacuate  in  a  part  in  the  fore-head. 

c.  fig.  in  various  senses.  Const,  of.  In  recent 
use  csp.  To  deprive  (a  term,  concept,  etc.)  of  its 
contents  or  value.  Cf.  4. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  iv.  x.  (1611)  147  By  euacuating 
cleane,  and  emptying  the  church  of  euery  such  rite  and  cere¬ 
mony.  a  1653  S.  Ward  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xiii. 
5  Hath  it  [faith]  not  sovereign  virtue  in  it,  to.  .evacuate  the 
mind  of  all  ill  thoughts  and  passions,  a  1734  North  Lives 
I.  8,  I  hope  to  evacuate  my  mind  of  every  matter  and  thing 
I  know,  .concerning  his  lordship.  1825  Coleridge  Aids 
Rejl.  (1836)  150  They  . .  evacuate  the  term  [spirit]  of  all  its 
proper  meaning.  1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Metaph.  xxxix. 
(1870)  II.  384  Brown,  .evacuates  the  phsenomenon  of  all  that 
desiderates  explanation.  1862  Merivale Rom.  Evtp.  (1865) 
III.  xii.  15  They  sank  into  exhaustion,  evacuated  of  all 
life  and  energy.  1869  Haddan  Apost.  Succ.  i.  (1879)  *5 
To  evacuate  the  sacraments  of  grace,  and  to  regard  them  as 
merely  acted  prayers. 

+  d.  rejl.  and  intr.  for  rejl.  Of  a  body  of  water, 
etc.  :  To  empty,  discharge  itself.  Also  fig.  Ohs. 

1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  ( 1840)  31 1  At  the  further 
end  of  the  lake,  they  found  that  it  evacuated  itself  into  a 
large  river.  1762  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  V.  iii.  23  Such  griefs 
evacuate  themselves  best  by  that  particular  channel.  1817 
Keatinge  Trav.  II.  265  Where  the  canal  evacuates  is 
placed  a  net  to  catch  what  would  pass  off  and  be  lost. 

+  2.  To  clear  (a  place)  of  inmates,  etc.,  (a  country) 
of  inhabitants,  troops,  wild  beasts.  Const,  of. 

1607  Topsell  Four f.  Beasts  (16 73)  136  That  the  whole 
countrey  might  be  evacuated  and  quite  cleared  from  wolves. 
1687  in  Magd.  Coll .  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  81  To  evacuate  a 
whole  College  will  be  . .  scandalous.  1704  Addr.  Norfolk 
in  Lond.  Gaz .  No.  4068/2  A  Great  Monarch  ..  evacuates 
whole  Countries.  1708  Ibid.  No.  4462/2  Evacuating  the 
Kingdom  of  all  Foreign  Troops.  1751  Johnson  Rambler 
No.  171  P  14  In  France  they  annually  evacuate  their  streets, 
and  ship  their  prostitutes  and  vagabonds  to  their  colonies. 
*753  Smollett  Ct.  Fathom  (1784)  34/1  Her  room  was  no 
sooner  evacuated  of  such  troublesome  visitants,  than  [etc.]. 

3.  Of  an  army  :  To  relinquish  the  occupation  of 
(a  country,  fortress,  town,  position).  Said  also 
of  the  general  in  command,  or  of  the  authority 
that  orders  the  withdrawal. 

1710  Steele  Tatler  No.  76  p  5  The  Army,  .had  began  to 
repass  the  Mountains,  and  would  shortly  evacuate  Savoy. 
a  1745  Swift  (J.),  The  emperour  . .  never  effectually  eva¬ 
cuated  Catalonia.  1792  Anecd.  IV.  Pitt  III.  xxxix.  35  The 
French  forces  who  had  invaded  and  seized  Turks  Island 
must  immediately  evacuate  the  same.  1840  Macaulay 
Clive  21  The  garrison,  in  a  panic,  evacuated  the  fort.  1863 
Kinglake  Crimea  I.  xxv.  433  She  [Austria]  summoned  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  to  evacuate  the  Principalities.  1887 
Spectator  28  May  722/1  Egypt  is  to  be  evacuated  within 
three  years. 

absol.  1881  Dillon  in  Times  5  Jan.  10/1  As  soon  as  the 
army  evacuates  he  can  go  back  to  his  own  home. 

b.  gen.  To  quit,  withdraw  from  (a  place  or 
apartment).  Also  absol. 

•809  W.  Irving  Knickerb.  (1861)  271  The  burgomasters 
were  not  slow  in  evacuating  the  premises.  1830  Galt 
Lawrie  T.  vn.  viii.  (1849)  337  The  other  guests  had  evacu¬ 
ated  the  apartment.  1849  C.  Bronte  Shirley  xv.  226  Re¬ 
quest  your  friend  Mr.  Donne  to  evacuate.  1877  Farrar 
hly  Youth  xxx.  303,  I  will  evacuate  it  whenever  you 
like. 

*  *  7b  make  void  or  worl/tless. 

+  4.  To  Wake  void,  annul,  deprive  of  force  or 
validity.  Chiefly  in  religious  and  legal  phrase¬ 
ology.  (The  earliest  recorded  sense  in  Eng.)  Ohs. 

•5*6  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  5  Ceremonyes. .  whiche 
all  were  euacuate  and  made  voyde  by  the  passyon  of  our 
sauyour  Jesu  Chryst.  1548  Latimer  Ploughers  (Arb.)  32 
Thys  is  the  marke  at  the  whyche  the  Deuyll  shooteth,  to 
evacuate  the  crosse  of  Chryste.  1563  Davidson  Atisw. 
Kennedy  in  / Vodr.  Soc.  Misc.  257  To  have  evacuat  the 
Reasonls  of  ?our  Buik.  1622  Bacon  Hen.  VII ,  81  Which 
defect  . .  would  not  euacuate  a  Marriage  after  Cohabitation 
and  Actual  Consummation,  a  1626  Bp.  Andkewes  Sertn. 
(1856)  I.  83  We  evacuate  the  gift . .  if  we  vouchsafe  not  to 
accept  of  it.  1638  Chillingw.  Relig.  Prot.  iv.  §  45.  213 
Words,  which  evacuate  your  objection.  1709  Strype  Ann. 
Kef.  I.  ii.  62  Of  which  lands  they  had  been  thrown  out  in 
Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  their  patents  from  king  Edward 
evacuated.  1785  Paley  Mor.  Philos.  1 1818)  I.  141  A  latitude, 
which  might  evacuate  the  force  of  almost  all  promises. 

II.  To  empty  out  (the  contents  of  anything). 

1 6.  Of  the  action  of  a  medicine,  vomiting,  etc. 
( rarely  of  a  personal  agent  by  means  of  medicine) : 
To  clear  out,  get  rid  of,  remove  (a  disease  or 
humour).  Also  fig.  Obs.  Cf.  i. 

*533  Elyot  Cast.  Ilelthe  in.  vii,  Vnctions  with  oyles  and 
oyntementes.  .do  shortely  euacuate  the  fulnesse.  1601  Hol¬ 
land  Pliny  xxv.  v.  217  The  white  [Ellebore  purgeth]  by 
vomit  upward,  and  doth  evacuat  the  offensive  humours 
which  cause  diseases.  1671  Salmon  Syn.  Med.  11.  xlvi.  314 
A  perfect  Crisis  is  that  which  evacuates  all  the  vitious 
Matter  17x5  I.  Petiver  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  230  The 
Seed  of  this  Plant  evacuates  yellow  Choler.  a  1716  South 
Serin,  ix.  341  (T.)  Fasting  and  humiliation  is  a  sovereign 
remedy  to  evacuate  all  spiritual  distempers.  *779  Johnson 
A  Pope  Wks.  IV.  85  Thomson  declared  his  [Pope’s] 
distemper  to  be  a  dropsy,  and  evacuated  part  of  the  water 


by  tincture  of  jalap.  1790  W.  Buchan  Dom.  Med.  (ed. 
*0  553  The  principal  intention,  .is  to  evacuate  the  offend¬ 
ing  matter. 

6.  To  void,  discharge  (excrements,  etc.)  through 
*  any  of  the  excretory  passages  ’  ( J.)  ;  in  mod.  use 
only  through  the  bowels  or  mouth. 

1607  Topsell  Fonrf.  Beasts  (1673^  322  That  part  . .  will 
grow  unto  a  head  and  break,  evacuating  great  abundance 
of  filthy  matter.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  1.  37  That 
round  hole  near  her  [Black  Snail’s]  neck  . .  out  of  which  I 
have  observed  some  salivous  Matter  to  be  evacuated.  1766 
Alexander  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVII.68,  I  started  up.. made 
some  efforts  to  vomit,  but  evacuated  nothing.  1800  Med. 
frill.  IV.  386  About  four  pints  of  urine  had  been  evacuated. 
1865  Baring-Gould  Werewolves  x.  173  He  evacuated  such 
floods  of  water  that  the  mountain  torrents  were  full. 

absol.  1634  J.  Levett  Ordering  of  Bees  59  They  haue 
no  Intraylls  or  other  inward  Organs,  by  which  either  to 
retaine  or  evacuat.  1666  G.  Harvey  Morb.  Angl.  (1672) 
104  A  man  that  doth  feed  upon  one  dish  at  a  meal  shall  no¬ 
thing  near  evacuate  . .  so  quick  or  readily  as  one  that  dines 
upon  two  or  more.  1705  Oliver  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXV. 
2178  But  no  body  ever  saw  him  Eat  or  Evacuate. 

b.  In  wider  sense  (partly  transf.  from  the  above): 
To  discharge,  throw  off,  vent.  Also  fig. 

1622  Hawkins  Voy.  S.  Sea  (1847)  *46  Their  houses  are 
made  . .  with  a  Iaver  in  the  toppe  to  evacuate  the  smoake 
when  they  make  fire.  1662  Gerbier  Princ.  20  The  Lime 
having  evacuated  its  putrefaction.  1816  J.  Scott  Vis. 
Paris  (ed.  5)  10  When  a  Margate  hoy  evacuates  her  cargo, 
the  crowd  on  tne  pier  is  usually  considerable.  1841  Eraser  s 
Mag.  XXIII.  511  Judging  from  sentiments  which  he  has 
evacuated  in  some  of  his  public  spoutifications. 

J*  7.  To  take  out  mechanically,  leaving  a  vacuum 
or  void ;  to  pump  out  (water)  ;  to  exhaust  (air). 
Alsoyf^.  Obs.  exc.  in  surgical  use. 

1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  11.  i,  Any  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  native  Propensity  to  rambling,  .should  be  worn  out, 
the  volatile  Part  be  fully  evacuated.  1751  Smollett  Per. 
Pic.  (1779)  I.  xiii.  1 15  The  contents  of  his  skull  must  have 
been  evacuated.  1767  Gooch  Treat.  JVounds  I.  295  As 
much  of  the  brain  was  evacuated,  as  wou’d  fill  a  hen’s  egg¬ 
shell.  1772  Hutton  Bridges  82  The  water  will  ooze  up  . . 
in  too  great  abundance  to  be  evacuated  by  the  engines. 
1781  Cowper  Lett.  5  Mar.,  As  much  of  the  mould  as  can  be 
taken  out  without  disturbing  the  roots  must  be  evacuated 
and  its  place  supplied  with  fresh.  1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  <$• 
Exp.  Philos.  I.  iv.  137  The  ascent  of  the  quicksilver  . .  is 
proportional  to  the  quantity  evacuated  by  each  turn.  1797 
M.  Baillie  Morb.  Anat.  (1807)  112  If. .  the  pus  be  evacuated 
externally,  there  will  be  a  scar  in  the  neck.  1877  tr.  Ziems- 
seiCs  Cycl.  Med. .XII.  704  The  contents  of  abscesses  have 
been  evacuated  in  the  following  directions, 
b.  intr .  for  rejl. 

1643  R*  O.  Man' s  Mort.  iii.  13  A  Vessell  . .  so  sollid  every 
where,  that  the  Aire  could  not  possibly  evacuate.  1707 
Curios,  in  Hush.  <5-  Gard.  261  The  Sap  ..  turns  aside  and 
evacuates  by  this  Aperture. 

8.  To  clear  out,  remove  (inhabitants,  inmates, 
or  troops).  +  Also  intr.  for  rejl.  Cf.  2. 

a  1639  Wotton  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  I.  220  Action  had 
pretty  well  evacuated  the  idle  people,  which  are  the  stock 
of  rapine.  1669  Child  Disc.  Trade  (ed.  4)  233  The  people 
that  evacuate  from  us  to  Barbadoes.  1691  Beverley  Thous. 
Years  Kingd.  Christ  23  Nor  can  he  cease  to  Reign,  till 
They  [his  enemies]  are  so  Evacuated.  1698  Ludlow  Mem. 
(1721)  I.  179  The  Garrison  would  be  entirely  evacuated 
before  they  could  signify  their  Pleasure  to  the  Army.  1872 
Daily  News  3  May  5/6  The  wounded  used  to  be  stowed  in 
it  [the  refreshment  room  at  Meaux]  till  the  time  came  con¬ 
veniently  to  evacuate  them.  1884  Ibid.  5  Mar.  5/7  He 
was  evacuating  the  garrison  and  Egyptian  inhabitants  of 
that  place  [Tokar], 

Evacuated  (/Vte-khqrited),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ed  1.]  In  the  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

1684  R.  Waller  Nat.  Exper.  63  He  [Boyle]  mentions 
a  Larks  living  in  the  Evacuated  Receiver  . .  about  ten 
Minutes.  1762  Canton  in  Phil.  Trans.  LII.  461  Within 
an  evacuated  glass  ball.  1773  Horsley  ibid.  LX IV.  236 
Columns  of  water,  sustained  in  evacuated  tubes  of  sufficient 
length.  1822  J.  Flint  Lett.  Amer.  236,  I  took  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reconnoitring  the  evacuated  field. 
Evacuating  (n’arkizqtf'tiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 
F  -ing1.]  In  senses  of  the  verb.  Also  attrib. 

1594  Plat  fcwell-ho.  1.  27  The  euacuating  thereof  [the 
vaine  of  earth.  1642  J.  Eaton  Honey-c.  Free  Justif.  40 
To  the  abolishing,  evacuating,  or  utter  vanishing  away  of 
sinne.  1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech .  xxiv.  188  Upon 
the  evacuating  of  the  Receiver.  1753  Torriano  Sore  Throat 
Pref.  15  For  one  Patient  . .  that  dies  by  this  Method,  five 
will  die  by  the  evacuating  Method.  1875  W.  Houghton 
6'/’.  Brit.  Insects  18  The  evacuating  ducts  are  constant. 

Evacuation  (iVEedchq^-Jan).  [ad.  late  L.  eva- 
cuatidn-cm,  n.  of  action  f.  cvacua-re :  see  Eva¬ 
cuate.]  The  action  of  evacuating  ;  the  condition 
of  being  evacuated. 

1.  spec.  a.  Med.  The  action  or  process  of  de¬ 
pleting  (the  body  or  any  organ),  or  of  clearing  out 
(morbid  matter,  ‘  humours  ’,  etc.),  by  medicine  or 
other  artificial  means,  rare  in  recent  use. 

Before  the  present  century  the  word  was  most  frequently 
used  with  reference  to  bleeding ;  for  this  we  have  a  large 
number  of  quotations. 

<  1400  I- at  franc's  Cirurg.  (MS.  A.)  ioo  Ofte  tymes  he  hafi 
. .  to  myche  evacuacioun  of  blood.  1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe 
(•541)  53  a,  To  expell  the  sayd  excrementes  are  ix  sundry 
kyndes  of  evacuation  . .  abstinence,  vomyte,  purgation  by 
siege,  letting  of  bloude,  eic.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor. 
1317  Evacuation,  or  clensing  the  body  by  clistre.  1621  Bur¬ 
ton  Anat.  Mel.  11.  v.  11.  (1651)  398  Bleed  on  . .  If  the  parties 
strength  will  not  admit  much  evacuation  in  this  kinde  at 
once,  it  [bleeding]  must  be  assayed  again  and  again.  1651 
Biggs  New  Dhp  136  One  manner  of  evacuation  of  evil 


humours,  purgation.  1748  Smollett  Rod.  Rand.  xxxv. 
(1804)  229,  I  prepared  for  this  important  evacuation  [of 
bloodj.  1790  W.  Buchan  Dom.  Med.  (ed.  11)  217  The  patient 
exhausted  by  mere  evacuations,  sunk  under  the  disease. 
1805  W.  Saunders  Min.  IVatcrs  467  This  method,  .seems 
to  have  a  preference  over  actual  evacuation  by  the  lancet. 
1836  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  179/1  The  evacuation  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  rectum  and  bladder. 

b.  Phys.  The  process  of  discharging  (waste 
matter,  etc.)  through  the  excretory  organs  (now 
csp.  from  the  bowels) ;  an  instance  of  this  process ; 
a  manner  in  which  it  takes  place. 

c  1532  Dewes  Introd .  Er.  in  Palsgr.  1054  A  body  . . 
may  not  grow  by  the  vertue  of  such  degestion  without 
expulsion  or  evacuation.  1603  Knoi.les  Hist.  Turks 
(1638)  1 76  After  many  euacuations,  sitting  down  vpon  an 
homely  bed  [he]  died.  1643  R.  O.  Mans  Mort.  vii.  54 
The  evacuation  of  seed  in  carnall  copulation.  1659  Ham¬ 
mond  On  Ps.  cvi.  15  Annot.  537  Nature  ..  seeks  to  dis¬ 
charge  it  selfe  by  the  several  evacuations.  1725  N.  Robin¬ 
son  Til.  Physick  73  This  Evacuation  [perspiration]  is  by 
far  the  greatest  of  any  in  the  Body.  1727  Pope,  &c.,  Art 
of  Sinking  75  Has  had  some  poetical  evacuation,  and  no 
question  was  much  the  better  for  it  in  his  health.  1748 
Hartley  Observ.  Man  1.  iii.  399  The  causes  of  it  are  .  .  vio¬ 
lent  and  long-continued  Passions,  profuse  Evacuations. 
1784  Johnson  Let.  18  Mar.  in  Boswell ,  The  dropsy  . .  has 
now  run  almost  totally  away  by  natural  evacuation.  1851  J. 
Davies  Manual  Mat  Med.  375  To  promote  alvine  evacua¬ 
tions.  1852  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Discuss.  247  Under  the 
terms  crudity,  coction  and  evacuation,  were  designated 
[according  to  the  Humoral  Pathology]  the  three  principal 
periods  of  diseases. 

c.  concr.  Evacuated  or  excreted  matter. 

1625  Hart  Anat.  Ur.  11.  viii.  100  Other  euacuations,  both 
vpwards  and  downwards,  came.  1759  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy 
(1802)  I.  xxiii.  1 19  Others  . .  will  draw  a  man’s  character  . . 
merely  from  his  evacuations.  1846  G.  E.  Day  tr.  Simon's 
Anim.  Chem.  II.  384  Sometimes  we  find,  in  the  deposit  from 
these  evacuations,  small  white  or  yellow  masses. 

2.  gen.  The  action  of  emptying  (a  receptacle), 
or  of  removing  (the  contents  of  anything)  so  as 
to  produce  a  vacancy  ;  the  depletion  (of  a  treasury, 
one’s  resources,  etc.).  Sometimes  with  transf. 
notion  of  i  a.  Also 

..•598  Barckley  Fclic.  Man  (1631)  400  They  [Lawyers  & 
Physicions]  have  one  common  end,  that  is  gaine,  &  the 
manner  of  both  their  proceedings  . .  is — by  evacuation  ! 
a  1600  Hooker  (J.),  Popery  hath  not  been  able  to  re-esta¬ 
blish  itself  in  any  place,  after  provision  made  against  it  by 
utter  evacuation  of  all  Romish  ceremonies.  1640  J.  Dyke 
Worthy  Commun.  Ep.  to  Rdr.,The  continuall  effluences  of 
vertue  out  of  Him  . .  is  not  the  least  evacuation  at  all  unto 
Him.  1697  Potter  Antiq.  Greece  11.  xix.  (T.),  Their  trea¬ 
sury.  .exhausted  by  so  frequent  evacuations.  1774  Goldsm. 
Nat.  Hist.  I.  52  It  is  pretty  evident  that  their  [grottoes’] 
evacuation  has  been  owing  to  waters.  1806  Vince  Hydro - 
stat.  vii.  79  The  evacuation  made  by  so  swift  a  current. 
1840  Macaulay  Clive  30  Not  content  with  these  ways  of 
getting  rid  of  his  money,  [he]  resorted  to  the  most  speedy 
and  effectual  of  all  modes  of  evacuation,  a  contested  election. 
1869  Phillips  Vesuv.  iii.  48  After  the  extraordinary  evacu¬ 
ation  of  the  large  crateral  space.  1877  tr.  Ziemssen's  Cycl. 
Med.  XII.  Index  s.v. 

+  b.  The  quantity  removed  by  *  evacuation’.  Obs. 

*794  G.  Adams  Nat.  <§•  Exp.  Philos.  I.  iv.  App.  136  The 
evacuations  [jc.  of  air]  and  the  remainders  do  both  of  them 
decrease  in  the  same  geometrical  progression. 

+  c.  A  clearing  out,  depleting  (of  population, 
etc.).  Obs. 

1669-94  Child  Disc.  Trade  (ed.  4)  201  And  if  that  evacu¬ 
ation  [of  pppulation]  be  grown  to  an  excess.  1677  Hale 
Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  x.  238  Let  us  also  consider  the  vast 
Evacuations  of  Men  that  England  hath  had  by  Forein 
Assistances  lent  to  Forein  Kingdoms.  1755  Mrs.  Delany 
Autobiog.  (1861)  III.  362  There  will  be  a  great  evacuation 
at  Bath  of  fine  folks. 

3.  Mil.  fa.  The  clearing  (a  place)  of  troops  (obs.). 

b.  The  withdrawal  (by  an  army  or  commander) 
from  occupation  of  a  country,  fortress,  town,  etc. 

c.  The  removal  (of  a  garrison,  the  population  of 
a  place,  etc.). 

1710  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4666/1  The  Deputies,  .have  insisted 
.  .on  the  Evacuation  of  the  Kingdom  of  all  Foreign  Troops. 
1783  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  221  New  York  . .  the  final  evacu¬ 
ation  of  that  city.  1796  Burke  Corr.  IV.  354  An  evacuation 
of  the  Mediterranean,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  war  with  Spain. 
1839  T  hirlwall  Greece  IV.  125  They  offered  no  concession 
beyond  the  evacuation  of  Decelea  and  the  Attic  territory. 
1863  Kinglake  Crimea  (1876)  I.  xvii.  378  A  declaration  .. 
which  made  the  further  continuance  of  peace  dependent 
upon  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities.  1880  McCarthy 
Ozun  Times  III.  xxxiv.  92  The  time  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  garrison  came. 

attrib.  1880  Webster  (Suppl.),  Evacuation  day ,  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  British  army  evacu¬ 
ated  the  city  of  New  York,  November  25,  1783. 

4.  The  action  of  making  void  and  of  no  effect ; 
cancelling,  nullification.  Cf.  Evacuate  v.  4. 

1650  Vind.  Hammond's  Addr.  §  66  The  suspension  of  the 
latter,  farre  from  including  the  evacuation,  or  cancelling 
of  the  former.  •691  Beverley  Thous.  Years  Kingd.  Christ 
21  Putting  Them  quite  under  his  Feet,  by  that  perfect  dis¬ 
tinguishing  Catargesis,  or  Evacuation  of  All  Power,  Motion, 
or  Action.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  31  F  10  Sophisms 
tending  to  the  confusion  of  all  principles,  and  the  evacuation 
of  all  duties. 

Evacua'tionist.  nonce-wd.  [f.  prec.  +  -ist.] 
One  who  advocates  the  evacuation  of  (an  occupied 
territory). 

1884  J.  Morley  in  Moan.  Mag.  July  230  There  is  no 
reason  why  annexationists  and  evacuationists  should  not 
continue  their  controversy  on  the  floor  of  Parliament. 
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Evacuative  (A'se,kiM|ivtiv),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F. 
evacuatif,  -ive,  f.  evacuer,  ad.  L.  evacuate :  see 
Evacuate  and  -ive.] 

A.  adj.  That  evacuates  or  empties  (the  bowels) ; 
cathartic,  purgative,  evacuant. 

i6ti  Cotgr.,  EvacuatiJ. \  euacuatiue;  purgative.  1828  in 
Webster;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

B.  sb.  An  evacuative  medicine  ;  an  evacuant. 

1656  Ridgley  Pract.  Physick  50  Palliative  is  made  ..  by 

evacuatives  and  alteratives. 

Evacuator  (rVre-kiwie’tai).  Also  7  -er.  [f. 
Evacuate  +  -ok.]  One  who  or  that  which  evacu¬ 
ates  (in  the  senses  of  the  verb). 

i6n  Cotgr.,  Vuideur,  a  voyder,  emptier,  euacuater. 
a  1660  Hammond  IVks.  I.  175  (T.)  Be  not  too  busy.,  in 
excusing  the  great  evacuators  of  the  Law.  1696  Edwards 
Demunstr.  Exist.  -V  Provid.  God  11.  99  The  ears  are  the 
evacuators  of  the  bilious  excrement  that  flows  thither.  1718 
Quincy  Cornfl.  Disf.  63  The  whole  Materia  Medica  is  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  included  under  ..  Alteratives,  Evacuators,  and 
Restoratives.  1828  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  Eva'cuatory,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec. ; 
see  -oky.]  =  Evacuant  A.  and  B. 

1704  Gentleman  Instr.  (1732)  309  (D.)  An  imposthume 
calls  for  a  lance,  and  oppletion  for  unpalatable  evacuatories. 
1789  W.  Falconer  Ess.  Health  Pens.  Agric.  84  Medicines 
of  the  evacuatory  kind. 

t  Eva’cue,  v.  Obs.  [a.  F.  evacue-r  :  see  Eva¬ 
cuate  ».]  In  senses  of  Evacuate  v. 

C1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  (MS.  B.)  17  He  moste  kunne 
evacuen  hym  fat  ys  ful  of  euele  humores.  Ibid.  94  First 
euacue  fe  malancolient  mater.  1541  R.  Copland  Guy- 
don's  Quest.  Chirurg.,  By  the  whiche  incysyon  the  blode 
euacueth. 

t  Eva-euity.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  E-  preff  + 

Vacuity.]  A  vacuity,  vacancy. 

i6SS  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  xi.  (1845)  VI.  253  Fit  it  was  there¬ 
fore  so  many  evacuities  should  be  filled  up. 

Evadable  (/v^i-dabT),  a.  In  Diets,  also  eva- 
dible.  [f.  next  +  -able.]  That  may  be  evaded. 

1837  De  Quincey  Judas  /sear.  Wks.  VII.  31  A  piece  of 
artillery,  .not  evadable  by  any  counter  artifice  of  his  op¬ 
ponents. 

Evade  (1vel'd),  v.  Also  Sc.  6  avaid,  ev-, 
ewaid.  [a.  Fr.  evader,  ad.  L.  evddere,  f.  e  out  4- 
vddere  to  go.  Cf.  Pr.  evazir,  Sp.  evadir,  It.  eva¬ 
der  c.  (The  trans.  use  does  not  occur  in  Lat.  or 
mod.F.,  but  is  found  in  Fr.  of  the  15th  c.)] 

1.  intr.  To  get  away,  escape  ;  const,  from,  out 
of.  rare  in  mod.  use. 

1513  Douglas  AZneis  n.  viii.  102  All  that  fled  war,  and 
evadit  Throw  the  dirk  nycht.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot. 

II.  661  That  he  micht  nocht  avaid  out  of  thair  handis.  1560 
Holland  Crt.  Venus  11.  184  Gif  3e  wald  fra  this  auenture 
ewaid.  1622  Bacon  Hen.  VII  (].),  His  wisdom,  by  often 
evading  from  perils,  was  turned  rather  into  a  dexterity  to  1 
deliver  himself  from  dangers,  than,  etc.  1647  Lilly  Chr. 
Astro/,  lxvi.  403  He  was  brought  to  some  trouble,  but 
evaded.  1735  Somerville  Chase  1.  345  The  serous  particles 
evade  Thro’  th’  open  Pores.  1880  Mrs.  Whitney  Odd  or 
Even  v.  33  The  ‘  three  of  ’em  ’,  as  they  were  always  numeri¬ 
cally  reproached  when  .  .a  fowl  evaded. 

f  b.  In  a  Lat.  sense  :  To  ‘  turn  out  *  to  be.  Ohs. 

1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  29  Doth  it  [the  soul]  not 
evade  altogether  happy,  being  freed  from  Error? 

2.  trans.  To  escape  by  contrivance  or  artifice 
from  (attack,  pursuit,  adverse  designs ;  an  assail¬ 
ant,  pursuer,  or  adversary)  ;  to  avoid,  save  oneself 
from  (a  threatened  evil  or  inconvenience) ;  to 
elude  (a  blow),  avoid  encountering  (an  obstacle). 

1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  246  No  vther  wa  tha  micht 
evaid  his  feid.  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  hi.  iii.  2  If  he  euade  vs 
there.  1632  Massinger  City  Madam  iv.  ii,  You  that,  .knew, 
in  your  accompts,  To  cheat  my  brother;  if  you  can,  evade  me. 
1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  xi.  48  Hee  might  evade 
the  accomplishment  of  those  afflictions  he  now  but  gradually 
endureth.  1670  Milton  Hist. Eng.  Wks.  1738  1 1. 16  Caesar  fore¬ 
seeing  that  the  Britains.  .would  easily  evade  his  Foot.  1703 
Pope  Thehais  680  The  Nymph,  her  father’s  anger  to  evade, 
Retires  from  Argos  to  the  sylvan  shade.  1807  Jas.  Johnson 
Orient.  Voy.  218  Had  we  lain  here,  .we  should  have  evaded 
great  part  of  the  sickness.  1837  W.  Irving  Capt.  Bonneville 

III.  1 17  The  Crows  were  not  to  be  evaded.  1866  Geo.  Eliot 
F.  Holt  xxxvii,  He  evaded  calamity  by  choosing  privation. 
1867  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  I.  v.  384  The  ships  evaded 
the  obstacle.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  5  May  5/1  A  thief  could 
evade  capture  by  slipping  out  of  one  parish  into  another. 

3.  In  various  applied  or  extended  uses. 

a.  To  contrive  to  avoid  (doing  something) ;  to 
‘  get  out  of’  performing  (a  duty),  making  (a  pay¬ 
ment),  etc. 

1722  De  Foe  Moll  Flanders  (1840)  133,  I  always  found 
something  or  other  to  say  to  evade  the  thing.  1802  Med. 
Jrnl.  VIII.  139  A  design  to  evade  the’ duties.  1832  Ht. 
Martineau  Ireland  iii  The  people  have  discovered  a 
method  of  evading  the  payment.  1858  Froude  Hist.  Eng. 
m.  xiv.  265  Henry,  .desired  at  first  to  evade  a  duty  in 
which  he  had  little  interest  at  any  time.  1867  Lady  Her¬ 
bert  Cradle  L.  vii.  173  The  sheykh  evaded  translating  them. 

b.  To  avoid  giving  a  direct  answer  to  (a  ques¬ 
tion,  request,  charge) ;  to  put  off  (a  questioner)  ; 
to  avoid  or  shirk  the  discussion  of  (an  argument, 
a  subject). 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  1.  i.  13  He  (as  louing  his  owne  pride,  and 
purposes)  Euades  them . .  with  Epithites  of  warre.  1677  Dry- 
den  State  0/ Innoc.  III.  i,  Our  question  thou  evad’st.  1771 
Junius  Lett,  lxiii.  323  He  evades  the  charge  . .  by  . .  poor 
contemptible  quibbles.  1832  Ht.  Martineau  Ella  0/ Gar. 
vi.  70  He  evaded  all  inquiries  as  to  his  plans.  1846  Trench 
Mirac.  xxxi.  (1862)  437  Difficulties  . .  such  as  we  are  bound 


to  meet,  and  not  to  attempt  to  evade.  /71848  R.  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Rcw.  <$•  Punishm.  viii.  (1853*  389  We  have  evaded  no 
known  argument  and  difficulty.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
III.  285  That  question  the  Estates  of  Scotland  could  not 
evade. 

c.  To  escape  yielding  to  (an  argument,  claim, 
or  obligation),  admitting  (a  conclusion),  acknow¬ 
ledging  (a  fact),  by  means  of  sophistry. 

1630  Prynne  Anti-Annin.  195  For  fear  our  Arminians  .. 
should  euade  its  force.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  lni</.  xii.  40 
Nor  can  the  demonstrativeness  of  this  reason  be  eluded  or 
evaded,  a  1699  Stillingfl.  (J.),  My  argument  evidently 
overthrows  all  that  he  brings  to  evade  the  testimonies  of 
the  fathers.  J729  Butler  Serin.  Wks.  1874  II.  89  Every 
moral  obligation  whatever  may  be  evaded.  1754  Sherlock 
Disc,  i  1759)1.  i.  14  Can  this  truth  be  evaded  or  denied? 
,844  Ld.  Brougham  Brit.  Const,  xii.  (1862)  172  Edward 
endeavoured,  .to  evade  the  force  of  the  obligation. 

d.  To  defeat  the  intention  of  (a  law,  stipulation, 
etc.),  esp.  by  specious  compliance  with  its  letter. 

1760  Goldsm.  Cit.  IV.  lxxx,  The  same  degree  of  cunning 
.  .had  taught  the  knave  to  evade  the  former  statutes.  1815 
Elphinstone  Acc.  Or  7*^7// (1842)  I.  285  Few  decent  Mussul- 
mauns  openly  infringe  a  prohibition  which  it  is  so  easy  to 
evade.  1868  J.  H.  Blunt  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  285  Processes. . 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  evading  the  principle.  1884  Law 
Rep.  25  Chanc.  Div.  720  The  object  of  the  arrangement . . 
was  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

4.  absol.  or  intr.  To  practise  evasion. 

a.  1716  South  (J.),  The  ministers  of  God  are  not  to  evade 
or  take  refuge  in  any  of  these  two  forementioned  ways. 
1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v.  iv.  429  They  evaded, 
procrastinated,  and  withheld  rather  than  refused  compliance 
with  his  desire.  1825  Macaulay  Milton  Ess.  (1851)  I.  17 
He  hesitates  ;  he  evades. 

5.  trans.  Of  things:  To  elude,  baffle  (efforts, 
vigilance,  etc.). 

a  1716  South  (J.),  A  contingent  event  baffles  man’s  know¬ 
ledge,  and  evades  his  power.  1857  Whewell  Hist.  Induct. 
Sc.  I.  iv.  i.  188  These  assertions  . .  long  evaded  refutation. 
1869  J.  Martineau  Ess.  II.  76  Some  offences  evade  defini¬ 
tion. 

6.  nonce-use.  To  go  out  of.  Opposed  to  invade . 

1725  in  Hearne  Langtoft’s  Citron.  II.  442  Julius  Caesar 
having  once  and  againe  audaciously  envaded,  and  as  shame¬ 
fully  evaded,  Britaine. 

Hence  Eva  der,  one  who  evades ;  in  the  senses 
of  the  verb.  Evading  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a.  Also 
attrib.  Eva’dingly  adv .,  in  an  evading  manner, 
evasively. 

1754  Edwards  Freed.  Will  iv.  i.  194  The  Race  is  at  an 
End,  but  the  Evader  is  taken  in  his  Flight.  1824-9  Landor 
Imag.  Conv.  (1846)  II.  218  Evader  !  ..  glad  am  l  that  you 
have  spoken  the  word.  1883  Ld.  Brabazon  in  19/A  Cent. 
Nov.  802  Laws  which  can  never  be  evaded  without  punish¬ 
ment  swiftly  falling  on  the  head  of  the  evader.  1669  in 
Magens  Insurances  (1755)  II.  618  For  the  evading  of  all 
Collusion  and  Suspicion. .it  is  stipulated  that,  etc.  1817 
Byron  Beppo  xcvii,  However,  he  got  off  by  this  evading. 
1657  J.  Sergeant  Schism.  Dispach’t  256 To.  .leave  an  evad¬ 
ing  hole  for  the  Dr.  to  say,  afterwards,  etc.  1646  Sir  T. 
Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  xi.  206  The  wary  and  evading 
assertor.  1858  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  II.  v.  vii.  127  Wolf,  with 
bows  down  to  the  ground,  answered  always  evadingly. 

Evads :  see  I’vads  int. 

Evagation  (fvag^-Jhn).  Also  5  evagacion, 
-cyon.  [First  introduced  in  the  fig.  sense  2  ;  a. 
F.  evagation,  L.  evagation-ein ,  n.  of  action  f.  eva- 
garif  f.  c  out  +  vagdrT  to  wander.] 

1.  The  action  of  wandering  away,  or  departing 
from  a  specified  locality,  prescribed  course,  etc. ; 
rambling,  roving  ;  an  instance  of  the  same. 

1691  Ray  Creation  (1714)  220  Long  ridges  . .  of  mountains 
serve  to  stop  the  Evagation  of  the  Vapours.  1713  Derham 
Phys.-Theol.  (1727)  118  To  Bridle  the  Evagation  of  the 
Sound.  1714  —  AstroH'heol.  vi.  iii.  (1769)  154  The  pre¬ 
venting  the  evagation  of  the  Planets.  1785  Landen  Rot. 
Motion  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXV.  328  That  evagation  is 
caused  by  the  motive  forces  urging  the  body  to  turn  about 
A B,  AC,  AD,  conjunctly.  1802  Paley  Hat.  Theol.  xxii. 
(1819)  355  If  the  prevailing  law  had  transgressed  the  limits 
above  assigned,  every  evagation  [of  a  planet]  would  have 
been  fatal. 

b.  In  speech  or  discussion  :  A  digression. 

a  1656  Hales  Gold.  Rem.  (1688)  571  They  have  held  their 
Synod  with  delays,  stays  and  evagations.  1887  Blackw. 
Mag.  Oct.  504  Leading  us,  even  though  by  very  tedious 
evagations,  up  to  a  noble  climax. 

+  2.  Wandering  of  the  mind,  thoughts,  spirit, 
etc.  (Mentioned  as  one  of  the  ‘branches’  of 
Accidia  or  Sloth,  one  of  the  seven  mortal  sins.) 

c  1425  tr.  T.  a  Kempis *  Consol,  iii.  xxvii,  Restreyne  all  euel 
evagacions  &  all  mi}ty  temptacions.  1502  Ord.  Crystcn 
Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  11.  vii.  102  Euagacyon  of  thought  is 
to  gyue  &  occupye  himselfe  with  talkynge  in  folysshe  and 
vayne  langage.  1503  Sheph.  Kalendcr  vii.  (ed.  Paris)  51 
Heyr.  .followys  the  branchys  of  sweyrnes,  qwych  ar  ewyl- 
thoght,  enwy  of  good . .  ewagacyon  [1508  Euagacyon],  etc. 
1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  94  b,  Euagacyon  of 
mynde..is  y°  doughter  of  slouth.  1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst. 
Antichr.  1.  iii.  161  That  euagation  of  the  soule  . .  is  not  ex 
fragilitate.  1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iii.  63  The  soul  is 
.  .moved,  .even  unto  an  ecstasie  or  divine  evagation. 

+  3.  a.  A  diversion,  b.  A  departure  from  pro¬ 
priety,  an  extravagance.  Obs. 

1638  Walton  in  Reliq.  Wotton.  (1672)  579  You  married 
men  are  deprived  of  these  evagations.  1649  J  -  Hall  Motion 
to  Pari.  8  Neither  subject  to  these  wilde  evagations,  nor 
savage  rudenesses. 

Evaginable  (/Vre’dsinab’l),  a.  [f.  next  + 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  evaginated  or  un¬ 
sheathed  ;  protrusible. 


Evaginate  (iVae'd^in^t),  v.  [f.  L.  evagJndt- 
ppl.  stem  of  evagtna-re  to  unsheath,  f.  e  out  + 
vagina  sheath.]  trans.  fa.  To  unsheath.  Obs.~° 
f  b.  To  take  grain  out  of  the  husk.  Obs.  c. 
Phys.  To  turn  (a  tubular  organ)  inside  out ;  to 
protrude  by  eversion  of  a  tubular  sheath.  Hence 
Eva  ginated  ppl.  a. 

1656-81  Blount  Glossogr.,  Evaginate ,  to  draw  out  of  a 
sheath  or  scabberd.  i66t  Lovell  Hist.  Anitn.  <$•  Min.  281 
The  greater  lead,  and  the  lesser  evaginate  the  come.  1877 
Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  Anitn.  iv.  210  The  caecum  is  next 
evaginated  or  turned  inside  out,  and  the  embryo  has  the 
form  of  a  phial,  of  which  the  evaginated  caecum  is  the 
neck. 

Evagination  (TVte^in^i -Jan).  [ad.  L.  Pva- 
glndtion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  evagJnd-re  :  see  prec.] 
a.  The  action  or  process  of  evaginating.  b.  cotter. 
A  result  of  this  process. 

1663-76  Bullokar,  Evagination ,  an  unsheathing,  a  draw¬ 
ing  out  of  the  sheath.  1721-1800  Bailev,  Evagination , 
an  unsheathing,  or  drawing  out  of  a  Sheath  or  Scabbard. 
1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  A nitn.  iii.  125  Very  slight  pressure 
causes  the  thread  to  be  swiftly  protruded,  apparently  by  a 
process  of  evagination.  1889  Athenaeum  30  Nov.  748/2 
Evaginations  of  the  walls  of  the  oral  groove, 
t  Eva'gue,  V.  Obs.  In  6  Sc.  evaig.  [a.  OF. 
evague-r,  ad.  L.  evagd-ri  to  roam  about,  f.  e  out 
+  vagetri  to  wander.]  intr.  To  wander  about. 

*533  Bellenden  Livy  11.  (1822)  200  The  Equis  ..  sufferit 
thair  enemyis  to  evaig  [L.  vagari], 

Eval  (rval),  a.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  tev-utti  age  +  -At ; 
cf.  Coeval.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  age  ;  age-long. 

1791  Addr.to  Abf.  Canterb.  67  Alow  age,  and  altuFios,  eval, 
improperly  everlasting,  do  not  convey  the  ideas  of  a  proper 
eternity.  1818  in  Todd;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Evaluable  (7vEe'li«ab’l),  a.  [f.  next ;  cf.  esti¬ 
mate,  estimable.']  That  can  be  evaluated. 

1880  Content#.  Rev.  XXXVII.  480  Love,  delight,  adora¬ 
tion  are  only  scientifically  expressed  as  unknown  forces  and 
quantities  not  at  present  evaluable. 

Evaluate  (iVsediwi^t),  V.  [f.  Fr.  evalu-er  (see 
next  sb.)  +  -atkT]  trans.  a.  Math.  To  work  out 
the  ‘  value  ’  of  (a  quantitative  expression)  ;  to  find 
a  numerical  expression  for  (any  quantitative  fact 
or  relation),  b.  gen.  To  ‘reckon  up’,  ascertain 
the  amount  of;  to  express  in  terms  of  something 
already  known. 

1842  W.  Grove  Corr.  Phys.  Forcesit d.  6)  61  An  attempt  to 
evaluate  numerically  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  ther¬ 
mal  unit.  1874  W.  Wallace  Hegel's  Logic  86  God  . .  must 
he  known  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  thought.  1886  Ball 
Story  of  Heavens  527  No  attempt  can  be  made  at  present 
to  evaluate  the  date  of  that  epoch.  1890  A  thensenm  29 
Mar.  407/3  The  method  of  evaluating  the  absorption  of 
different  thicknesses  by  comparison  with  a  polarizing  photo¬ 
meter. 

Evaluation  (/vse-li*/,,?*  jbn).  [a.  Fr.  evaluation , 
I.  c valuer ,  f.  e-  —  es-  (:— L.  ex)  out  +  value  Value.] 

1.  The  action  of  appraising  or  valuing  (goods, 
etc.) ;  a  calculation  or  statement  of  value ;  — 
Valuation.  Now  rare. 

1755  Magens  Insurances  II.  137  When  a  certain  Evalua¬ 
tion  is  admitted  in  the  Policy,  no  Premium  can  be  demanded 
back.  1804  Colebrooke  Hush.  <$•  Commerce  Bengal  (1806) 
54  The  usual  evaluation  of  different  articles  of  produce. 
1850  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  I.  ii.  58  The  evaluation  of 
his  treasures  has  been  preserved. 

2.  The  action  of  evaluating  or  determining  the 
value  of  (a  mathematical  expression,  a  physical 
quantity,  etc.),  or  of  estimating  the  force  of  (pro¬ 
babilities,  evidence,  etc.). 

1779  Ingenhousz  ip  Phil.  Trans.  LXIX.  395  This  evalu¬ 
ation  was  made  before  the  new  discoveries  upon  the  nature 
of  nitre  and  charcoal.  1790  Gibbon  Misc.  Whs.  (1814)  III. 
509  His  evaluation  [of  the  mansus]  would  produce  two  hun¬ 
dred,  or  more  probably  twenty  thousand  English  acres. 
1828  Edin.  Rez>.  XLVIII.  511  The  evaluation  of  certain 
sorts  of  evidence.  1846  Mill  Logic  in.  xviii.  §  3  Before 
applying  the  doctrine  of  chances  . .  the  foundation  must  be 
laid  for  an  evaluation  of  the  chances.  1887  Athenxum 
2  Apr.  452/1  The  author’s  . .  evaluation  of  some  terms  in 
the  [lunar]  theory .  .was  thereby  lost. 

Evanesce  (evane-s),  v.  [ad.  L.  evanesetf-re,  f. 
e  out  +  vdnesccre  to  vanish,  f.  vanus  empty,  insub¬ 
stantial,  Vain.  Cf.  Evanish.]  intr.  To  fade  out 
of  sight,  ‘melt  into  thin  air’,  disappear;  chiefly 
fig.  Also  in  scientific  use,  To  disappear,  become 
effaced ;  said  e.g.  of  markings  or  organs  in  plants, 
or  of  the  edge  of  a  polyhedron  when  two  adjacent 
faces  are  made  to  rotate  into  one  plane. 

1822  De  Quincey  Confess.  (1862)  59  A  single  psychological 
discovery,  therfore,  caused  my  musical  anticipations  to  evan¬ 
esce.  1854  Faber  Growth  in  Holiness  xxiii.  (1872)  472  As 
soon  as  these  spiritual  favours  are  known  they  will  evanesce. 
1857  Whewell  Hist.  Induct.  Sc.  III.  366  The  intermediate 
corolla  having  evanesced.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  77 
This  general  notion  . .  evanesces  before  the  dialectic  of  So¬ 
crates. 

Evanescence  (evancscns).  [f.  Evanescent 
a.  :  see  -ence.] 

1.  The  process  or  fact  of  vanishing  away. 

1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  156  P  2  The  great  principles 
of  truth,  .fade  at  last  in  total  evanescence.  Ibid.  No.  163 
p  5  The  sudden  evanescence  of  his  reward.  1789  Priestley 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIX.  149  The  almost  total  evanescence 
of  both  of  them  [nitrous  and  dephlogisticated  air],  when  they 
are  very  pure,  and  mixed  in  due  proportions.  1833  Brew- 
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stf.r  Nat.  Magic  ii.  29  The  circumstances  under  which  these 
evanescences  would  take  place.  1849  Mrs.  Somerville 
C annex.  Phys.  Sc.  xxi.  201  Varying  through  all  degrees  of 
brightness  down  to  total,  or  almost  total  evanescence.  1878 
Lecky  Eng.  in  18 th  C.  II.  ix.  522  A  great  variety  of  causes 
had  led  to  the  gradual  evanescence  of  dogmatic  teaching. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  evanescent ;  tendency  to 
vanish  away. 

18. .  Smith  Addr.  Mummy  Poet.  Wks.  (1846)  15  Statue  of 
flesh  !  Immortal  of  the  dead  !  Imperishable  type  of  evanes¬ 
cence.  1830  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVIII.  731  The  shadowy  and 
fleeting  evanescence  . .  of  the  regal  office  and  functions. 
1841-4  Emerson  Ess.  Ser.  11.  ii.  (1876^  46  This  evanescence 
and  lubricity  of  all  objects,  .lets  them  slip  through  our  fingers. 

3.  concr .  An  evanescent  thing,  rare. 

1830  Blackw,  Mag.  XXVII.  848  That  most  celestial 
Evanescence — a  Lunar  Rainbow. 

+  Evane’scency-  Obs.  [see  -ENCY.]  =  prec. 

1664  H.  More  Synopsis  Proph .,  Myst.  Iniquity  204  The 
bottomless  pit ;  For  so  afivaaos  may  signify  as  well  as  the 
Sea,  or  Abolition,  or  Evanescency. 

Evanescent  (evane'sent),  a.  [a.  Fr.  evanescent, 
ad.  L.  evdnescent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  evanesccre  (see 
Evanesce).] 

1.  That  is  on  the  point  of  vanishing  or  becoming 
imperceptible.  In  Mathematics,  said  of  a  diminish¬ 
ing  quantity  :  That  is  at  the  instant  of  becoming 
zero  ;  infinitesimal.  Hence  transf.  of  things  :  Im¬ 
perceptibly  minute,  too  small  to  perceive. 

1717  J.  Kkii.l  A nim.  CEcon.  (1738)41  The  smallest  Capil¬ 
laries  or  evanescent  Arteries.  1722  Wollaston  Relig.  Nat. 
i.  31  To  render  the  crime  evanescent  or  almost  nothing. 
a  1761  J.  Cawthorn  Wit  Sf  Learn.  Poems  (1771)  73  How 
the  moon  was  evanescent,  Was  now  an  orb,  and  now  a 
crescent?  1770  Horsley  in  Phil.  Trans.  LX.  437 note,  The 
particles  of  light,  which  fall  upon  the  evanescent  zone.,  are 
as  that  evanescent  annular  space  which  they  cover.  1811 
Wood  Optics  iv.  56  The  limiting  ratio  of  an  evanescent  arc 
to  its  sine  is  a  ratio  of  equality.  1849  Mrs.  Somerville 
Connex.  Phys.  Sc.  xxvi.  276  A  quantity  so  evanescent  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  time  when  a  change  will 
become  perceptible.  1882  Proctor  Fam.  Sc.  Studies  29 
Our  knowledge,  .has  in  reality  but  an  evanescent  range. 

2.  That  quickly  vanishes  or  passes  away  ;  having 
no  permanence.  Said  of  appearances,  conditions, 
impressions,  etc. 

1738  Thomson  Spying  148  The  melting  Pulp  Of  mellow 
Fruit,  the  nameless  Nations  feed[s]  Of  evanescent  Insects. 
1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  60  ?  11  The  incidents  which 
give  excellence  to  biography  are  of  a  volatile  and  evanescent 
kind.  1784  Cowper  Task  v.  167  A  scene  Of  evanescent 
glory.  1816  R.  Jameson  Char.  Min.  (1817)  301  Evanescent, 
when  the  colour  remains  as  long  as  the  mineral  is  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  but  disappears  on  cooling.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth 
xxxi,  The  Duke  of  Rothsay,  whose  virtuous  feelings  were  as 
easily  excited  as  they  were  evanescent.  1836  Hor.  Smith 
Tin  Trump.  (1876)  271  [The]  Pen  which  gives  ubiquity  of 
permanence  to  the  evanescent  thought  of  a  moment.  1876 
Duhring  Dis.  Skin  41  Maculae  are  evanescent  or  permanent 
according  to  their  cause. 

b.  Bot.  of  parts  of  plants :  Not  permanent. 

1776  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  IV.  189  Curtain  white, 
evanescent.  1870  Hooker  Stud .  Flora  361  Liparis.  .glands 
evanescent. 

Hence  Evane'scently  adv. 

1847  in  Craig.  1865  Bushnell  Vicar.  Sacr.  11.  iv.  142 
Evanescently  dim  to  our  feeling.  1873  Argosy  XVI.  290 
The  colour  flitted  evanescently.  1881  Daily  News  25  July 
5/2  Kindliness,  slightly  and  almost  evanescently.  .tempered 
by  a  sort  of  indulgent  scorn. 

Evanescing  (evane*siq),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Evanesce 
+  -ING2.]  That  passes  quickly  away. 

1805  Med.  Jrnl.  XIV.  537  Symptomatic  fever  of  a  mild  na¬ 
ture  took  place  about  the  9th  day,  and  the  usual  evanescing 
course  followed.  1847  Emerson  Rcpr.  Men ,  Swedenborg 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  328  It  is  dangerous  to  sculpture  these 
evanescing  images  of  thought.  » 

Evangel*,  evangile  (Mrndgel,  -il).  Now 
arch,  or  rhetorical.  Forms:  a.  4  evangil,  5 
evangille,  -ylle,  6  ewangyle,  4-7,  9  {rare) 
evangile.  ft.  4  aphet.  vangel  (pe  vangel  for 
/'evangel ),  5  ewangel,  6-7  evangell,  5-7,  9 
evangele,  4-  evangel.  [ME.  evangile,  a.  OF. 
cvangij)le  (mod.F.  evangile),  corresp.  to  Pr. 
evangeli,  Sp.,  Pg.  evangelio,  It.  evangelio,  evangelo 
(apbet.  vangelio,  vangelo),  repr.  Eccl.  Lat.  evange- 
lium :  see  Evangely.  The  /3  forms  are  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  Lat.  spelling. 

In  England  the  word  was  in  17th  c.  already  archaic  and 
purely  literary,  but  in  Scotland  it  remained  in  current  use, 
as  a  synonym  for  gospel,  until  a  still  later  period.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  chiefly  used  in  transferred  sense,  or  with 
allusion  to  the  etymological  meaning  ‘  good  news The 
prevailing  form  now  is  evangel’,  but  a  few  writers  of  the 
present  century  have  preferred  evangele,  evangile,  either 
to  distinguish  the  word  from  Evangel2,  or  merely  for  ar- 
chaistic  effect.] 

I.  In  various  senses  of  Gospel. 

1.  The  ‘good  news’  of  redemption  to  the  world 
through  Jesus  Christ ;  the  religious  teaching  con¬ 
tained  in  the  New  Testament ;  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion. 

,  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  cxviii.  72  Laghe  of  godis  mouth 
is  ]>e  vangel.  c  1399  Pol.  Poems  (1859)  II.  10  Crist  bad  him 
self,  how  that  we  schulden  preche,  And  to  the  folk  his  evan¬ 
gile  teche.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vu.  vii.  224  Nowcht  be 
pe  I.auche  of  pe  Ewangyle.  iss8  Knox  First  Blast  (Arb.) 
31  And  worthy  is  thy  sonne  Christ  Iesus,  to  haue  his  Euan- 
gil  and  glorie  aduanced.  1578  Godly  4  Spiritnall  Songs 
(1801)  183  Priests,  take3ourstaffe  And  preich  the  euangell  on 


3our  feit.  1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt.  it.  iii.  (1851)  158  The 
heavenly  mimstery  of  the  Evangel.  1655  Gouge  Comm. 
Heb.  xiii.  9  An  Evangile  (as  the  Scots  according  to  the 
Greek  notation,  term  it),  that  is  good  or  glad  tidings.  1820 
Scott  Abbot  ii,  That  worthy  man.  .teacheth  the  Evangel  in 
truth  and  sincerity.  Ibid,  xxii,  Your  ears  ..  deceived  you 
when  they  were  closed  against  the  preachers  of  the  evan¬ 
gele.  1834  H.  Miller  Scenes  4  Leg.  viii.  (1857)  107  All  the 
other  ministers  of  the  Evangel.  1855  R.  Williams  Rational 
Godl.  xiv.  207  The  spirit  of  the  Evangile.  1884  Congrega- 
tionalist  June  459  The  gospel  is  the  evangel, 
b.  The  ‘  Gospel  dispensation.’ 

1560  Con/.  Faith  Kirk  Scot/.  (1811),  As  the  fatheris  vnder 
the  law  . .  Sa  . .  we  now,  in  the  tyme  of  the  Euangell,  haue 
twa  cheif  Sacramentis. 

2.  a.  The  record  of  Christ’s  life  as  contained  in 
the  Four  Gospels. 

1393  Gower  Con/.  III.  34  How  that  this  vice  is  for  to 
drede  In  thevangile  it  telleth  pleine.  1483  Caxton  Gold. 
Leg.  436/1  That  our  lord  hath  sayd  in  the  holy  euangylle. 
1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  35  Christ  in  the  evangil 
.  .confermis  the  same  promis.  1588  A.  King  tr.  Canisius ' 
Catech.  76b,  Y°  testimonies  baith  of  y13  Euangell  and  of  ye 
Apostle  S.  Paul  ar  verray  plane.  1858  J.  Martineau  Studies 
Chr.  273  The  ground  work  . .  of  the  triple  Evangile. 

b.  One  of  the  ‘  Four  Gospels’. 

c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xv.  67  He  made  pe  Ewangels,  in 
]>e  whilk  es  helefull  teching  and  sothefastnes.  1552  Abp. 
Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  25  The  wordis  writtin  in  S. 
Mathewis  evangel,  a  1631  Donne  Let.  to  Sir  G .  Moore 
Wks.  (ed.  Alford)  VI.  xevi.  414  The  Evangiles  and  Acts 
teach  us  what  to  believe,  but  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles 
what  to  do.  1678  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  III.  60  Lukes  Greek, 
both  in  his  Evangel  as  also  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is 
most,  .eligant.  1828  Lamb  in  Life  <$•  I^ctt.  xvi.  153  The 
Quakers  are  the  only  professors  of  Christianity  as  I  read  it 
in  the  Evangiles.  1866  Neale  Sequences  <$■  Hymns  39 
Those  infrangible  Evangels,  welded  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

3.  pi.  Copies  of  the  Gospels  ;  a  book  containing 
them,  used  to  impart  sanctity  to  an  oath.  Rare 
in  sing. ;  attrib.  in  evangel-book. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Man  of  Law's  T.  568  A  Briton  book, 
written  with  Euaungiles  Was  fet,  and  on  this  book  he  swoor 
anoon.  1489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  in.  viii.  184  He  is  bounde 
unto  hym  by  othe  upon  the  holy  euangilles.  1535  Stewart 
Cron.  Scot.  III.  28  And  swoir  also  vpoun  the  evangell  buik. 
1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj '.,  Sc.  Act.  Robt.  //,  51  The  Earle  of 
Carrik.  .made  his  aith  the  halie  Eu-angellis  being  tuiched 
be  him.  1886  Burton  Arab.  Nts.  (abridged)  I.  233,  I  con¬ 
jured  him  by  the  Evangel  to  alight  at  my  house. 

4.  transf.  t  a.  Something  1  as  true  as  gospel  \ 

1613  R.  C.  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3),  Euangell ,  true  expounding. 
1622  Bacon  Hen.  VII.  145  The  Attaint  upon  a  false  Verdict 
between  party  and  party,  which  before  was  a  kind  of  Euan- 
gile,  irremediable.  1639  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Consid.  to 
Pari.  Wks.  186  That  the  covenant  be.  .esteem’d  in  all  times 
coming,  the  first  evangel.  1681  Colvil  Whigs  Supplic. 
(1751)  136  That  . .  Merline’s  prophesies  [are]  evangels. 

b.  A  doctrine  or  principle  (pertaining  e.g.  to 
politics,  social  reform,  or  morals)  to  which  i  sav¬ 
ing  9  efficacy  is  attributed.  Sometimes  with  some 
notion  of  the  etymological  sense  *  good  news  \ 

1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  (1858)  109  La  carrie re  ouverte 
aux  talens.  .which  is  our  ultimate  Political  Evangel.  1865 
Sat.  Rev.  XIX.  622/2  The  law  of  trust  is  to  be  henceforth 
applied  under  the  inspiration  of  this  new  evangele.  1879 
Contemp.  Rev.  XXXVI.  290,  I  do  not  announce  a  new  and 
perfect  evangel  to  be  ushered  in  by  loud  flourish  of  trumpets. 

II.  5.  In  etymological  sense:  A  message  of 
glad  tidings.  Also  ( nonce-use ),  a  song  of  joyful 
promise. 

1842  Longf.  Slave  Singing  at  Midn,  vi,  What  holy  angel 
Brings  the  slave  this  glad  evangel?  1844  Mrs.  Browning 
Drama  of  Exile  Poems  I.  14  Our  requiems  follow  fast  on 
our  evangels. 

Evangel2  (/vce'nd^el).  [ad.  Gr.  (vayy(\o$ 
bringing  good  news,  f.  (v  well  +  ayyeWciv  to  an¬ 
nounce.]  A  proclaimer  of  the  gospel ;  =  Evan¬ 
gelist. 

1593  [see  below].  1614  Stirling  Doomsday  2nd  Hour 
xxxviii,  When  the  Euangell  most  toyl’d  Soules  to  winne. 
i860  C.  Sangster  Hesperus  13  We  heard  the  evangels  relate 
the  glad  story.  1866  Neale  Sequences  $  Hymns  157  The 
great  Evangel  of  Patmos.  1878  Symonds  Sonn.  Campanella 
xxxv,  The  true  sons  of  perfidy.  .Calling  themselves  evangels 
of  the  faith. 

Hence  +  Eva*ngfelship,  the  office  of  evangelist. 

1593  Bilson  Govt.  Christ's  Ch.  233  No  part  of  their  Euan- 
gelship. 

Evangelian,  a.  Gr.  Antiq.  rare -1.  [f.  Gr. 
(ra)  evayyikia  (pi.  of  tiiayylkiov :  see  Evangely) 
+  -an.]  Evangelian  sacrifice :  transl.  of  Gr.  tol 
tvayyekia,  Ihe  sacrifice  offered  in  token  of  gratitude 
on  receipt  of  good  news. 

1808  Mitford  Greece  xxxvii.  §7.  IV.  357  Twice  had  the 
evangelian  sacrifice  been  performed,  as  if  thanks  were  due 
to  the  gods  for  signal  victories.  1832  W ebster  Evangelian , 
rendering  thanks  for  favors  [citing  Mitford].  So  in  later 
Diets. 

Evangelic  (fvsen-,  evrendgedik),  a.  and  sl>. 
Forms  :  5-6  evangelik(e,  -yke,  6-8  -ick(e,  7 
-ique,  7-  evangelic,  [ad.  late  L.  evangelie-us ,  a. 
Eccl.  Gr.  tvayy(\ne6s,f.  tiayylkiov :  see  Evangely.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gospel, 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gospel  narrative,  or 
to  the  Four  Gospels. 

1594  Carew  1 1  Ha  rte's  Exam.  Wits  xv.  (1596)  332  That 
this  doctrin  is  true  and  catholicke,  the  letter  of  the  Euange- 
licke  text  prooueth.  a  1711  Ken  Hymns  Pestiv.  Poet 
Wks.  1721 1.  393  His  Evangelick  Volume  to  compleat.  a  1806 


S.  Horsley  Serin.  (1811)  313  The  evangelic  maxim,  that 
1  no  man  can  serve  two  masters  1858  Sears  A  than.  it.  x. 
233  So  we  understand  the  Evangelic  narrative.  1885  Sal¬ 
mon  Introd.  N.  T.  viii.  131  note,  It  is  an  arrangement  of 
the  Evangelic  text  in  the  form  of  a  harmony. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  faith  or  precepts  of 
the  Gospel,  or  to  the  Christian  religion  ;  pertaining 
to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  Gospel  dispensation. 

2502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  111.  ii.  143  Those 
y»  whiche  haue  auowed  pouerte  euangelyke.  1545  Jovf. 
Exp.  Dan.  ii,  In  the  tother  parte  (as  it  were  with  an  euan- 
gelik  sermone)  he  calleth  them  all  and  vs  to  the  knowlege 
of  cryste.  1569  J.  Sanford  tr.  Agrippa’s  Van.  Artes 
68  b,  Farre  from  the  Euangelicke  doctrine  and  holy  Canons. 
1653  Milton  Hirelings  Wks.  1738  I.  581  In  the  first  Evan¬ 
gelic  Times.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  197  That 
primitive  evangelick  poverty.  1806  A.  Knox  Rem.  I.  12 
His  [Boethius']  book  ‘  De  consolatione  Philosophise  ’  is 
Platonic  not  evangelic.  1845  R.  W.  Hamilton  Pop.  Educ. 
iv.  (ed.  2 1  64  Let  the  younger  scholar  be  taught . .  the  grounds 
and  motives  of  evangelic  obedience.  1866  J.  Martineau 
Ess.  I.  412  A  Hebrew  ode  was  made  to  yield  evangelic 
dogma. 

c.  Evangelic  Prophet :  see  Evangelical  i  c. 

1683  E.  Hooker  Pref.  Ep.  Pordage’s  Mystic  Din.  14 

Peruse  that  Vers  of  the  Evangelic  Prophet,  if  this  iniquitie 
be  purged  from  you,  etc. 

j  d.  In  uncertain  sense  ;  perh.  ‘  pious  ’.  Obs. 

1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  1.  1  How  hat  olde  euangelik 
men,  and  feble  m  kynde,  myjte  be  restorid,  and  haue  a}en 
her  firste  strenkfis  of  3ong]>e.  Ibid.  11.  13  To  reduce  an 
oold  feble  euangelik  man  to  )>e  firste  strenk]>e  of  jong)>e. 

2.  As  the  designation  of  a  sect  or  party.  (Now 

usually  Evangelical.) 

a.  =  Evangelical  2  a. 

1583  Stocker  Civ.  Warres  Leave  Countries  1.  33  b,  The 
Euangelike  Churches  both  of  hygh  and  lowe  Germanie. 
111649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Idea  Wks.  220  Two  eminent 
religions,  .the  Roman,  and  that  which  is  protestant  or  evan¬ 
gelick.  1758  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  50/2  They  had 
rather  a  contrary  effect  in  rousing  the  whole  evangelic  body 
to  a  sense  of  their  own  danger.  1792  Burke  Let.  to  Sir 
H.  Langrishe  Wks.  VI.  318  When  the  three  religions  were 
established  in  Germany,  they  were,  .declared  to  be  Evan¬ 
gelick,  the  Reformed  and  the  Catholick. 

b.  —  Evangelical  2  b. 

1812  J.  Jebb  Corr.  (1834)  II.  197  A  far  nearer  approach 
to  the  genius  of  a  hierarchy  than  we  can  at  all  discern  in 
our  evangelic  churchmen.  1814  Scott  Wav.  xxx,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  which  he  belonged  to,  the  evan¬ 
gelic,  or  the  moderate  party  in  the  kirk.  1850  P.  Crook 
Warp/ Hats  24  Why  not  excite  petitions  to  proscribe  I  he 
chapels  of  the  evangelic  tribe  ?  1874  Spurgeon  Preas.Dav. 
Ps.  Ixxxv.  Introd.,  The  purely  evangelic  annotators  [in 
contrast  with  the  sceptical], 

B.  sb. 

f  1.  The  adj.  used  absol. :  see  A.  1  c.  Ohs. 

111617  S.  Hieron  Aaron’s  Bells  (1623)  11  Jerome  sticks 
not  to  call  hem  [Esay]  an  Evangelicke. 

f2.  A  Protestant;  =  Evangelical  B.  i.  Ohs. 

1616  Brent  tr.  Sarpi’s  Council  Trent  (1676)  3S7  The 
Protestants  did  increase  in  Germany,  and  the  Evangeliques 
did  multiply  amongst  the  Suisses.  1660  Blome  Fanat. 
Hist.  i.  5  They  [the  Anabaptists] . .  troubled  the  Evange¬ 
liques  more  than  the  papists.  1688  True  Spirit  0/ Popery 
6  He  made  a  Gaol  of  his  own  House,  such  was  his  in¬ 
veterate  Malice  against  the  Evangelics.  1709  Strype  Ann. 
Re/.  I.  i.  41  Now  did  both  the  Evangelics  and  the  Papalins 
bestir  themselves  for  their  parties,  1758  Jortin  Erasm.  1. 
442,  I  abhor  the  Evangelics. 

f  3.  A  member  of  the  Evangelical  party,  Ohs.  ; 
=  Evangelical  B.  2. 

181a  A.  Knox  in  jf.  J ebb’s  Corr.  (1834)  II.  100  A  good 
evangelic,  mild  and  pious,  rooted  in  the  ways  of  worthy 
Wilberforce. 

Evangelical  (fvsen-,  evaendgelikal),  a.  and 
sb.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gospel. 

t  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gospel  narrative, 
or  to  the  Four  Gospels  ;  contained  or  mentioned 
in  the  Gospels.  Obs. ;  =  Evangelic  i  a. 

1553  T.  Paynell  {title)  The  Pandectes  of  the  Euangelicall 
Lawe  ;  comprisyng  the  whole  Hystorie  of  Christes  Gospell. 
1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  11.  90  Thorough  the  whole  euan- 
gelicall  historie.  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  xl.  §  2  What 
disorder  is  it  if  these  few  Evangelical  Hymns  . .  be  . .  every 
day  rehearsed  ?  1660  Burney  Ktp8.  A  upon  (1611)  32  The 
King. . commissionates  every  active  hand  in  Israel,  like  the 
Evangelical  Centurion,  a  1703  Burkitt  On  N.  T.  Luke 
i.  79  In  this  evangelical  hymn  there  is  a  prophetical  pre¬ 
diction.  1751  Cha mbers  Gy  cl.  s.  v.  Harmony,  Evangelical 
Harmony,  is  a  title  of  divers  hooks,  composed  to  shew  the 
.  .agreement  of  the  accounts  given  by  the  four  evangelists. 

b.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  in  accordance  with, 
the  faith  or  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion ;  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of, 
the  Gospel  dispensation. 

,S3I  Tindale  Exp.St.John(  1537)  92  He  exhorteth  them  to 
procede  constauntly  in  the  euangelicall  truth.  1581  J.  Bell 
H addon's  Answ.  Osor.  103  The  Evangelicall  Philosphye 
doth  call  us  higher.  1619  W.  Perkins  Cases  Consc.  31  A 
stirring  vp  of  the  heart  to  Euangelicall  sorrow.  1642 
Rogers  Naaman  41  In  legal,  and  evangelicall  respects. 
1699  Burnet  39  Art.  x.  (1700)  123  Faith  . .  separated  from 
the  other  Evangelical  Graces.  1730  Berkeley  Serin.  Wks. 
1871  IV.  641  Not  lip-worship,  nor  will-worship,  but  inward 
and  evangelical.  1782  Priestley  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  11.  164 
There  is  nothing  evangelical ;  all  is  legal  and  carnal.  1839 
Yeovvell  Anc.  Brit.  Ch.  ii.  (1847)  10  He  has  taken  away 
. .  the  legal  priesthood,  that  he  may  establish  . .  the  evan¬ 
gelical  priesthood.  1858  Marsden  Early  Purit.  18  Their 
detestation  of  the  papacy  and  their  views  of  evangelical 
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truth,  were  confirmed.  1875  Manning  Mission  H. Ghost  i.  13 
The  one  great  evangelical  gift .  .is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

C.  Evangelical  prophet :  a  designation  of  Isaiah, 
representing  the  view  that  his  writings  describe 
prophetically  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  state  of 
things  under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  that 
they  abound  in  anticipations  of  the  doctrines  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  Gospel. 

The  idea  is  due  to  St.  Jerome,  in  whose  writings  it  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  in  various  forms  :  e.  g.  he  says  (Ad  Petulant , 
Wks.  1575  III.  18)  that  Isaiah  ‘non  tarn  propheta  dicendus 
est  quam  evangelista.’ 

1547  Homilies  1.  Falling  from  God  n.  (1859)  85  Tho  evan¬ 
gelical  Prophet  Esay..doth  teach  us.  1585  Abp.  Sandys 
Serm.  (1841)  8  Our  evangelical  prophet  Esaias  hath.. most 
lively  described  and  set  forth  the  nativity.. of  our  Saviour 
Christ  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  1699  Evelyn 
Acetaria  (1729)  168  The  Evangelical  Prophet  adumbrating 
the  future  Glory  of  the  Catholick  Church.  1778  Bp.  R. 
Lowth  Isaiah  Prelim.  Diss.  (ed.  12)  52  The  sublime  and 
spiritual  uses  to  be  made  of  this  peculiarly  evangelical 
Prophet.  1853  Maurice  Proph.  $  Kings  xiii.  226  He 
[Isaiah]  is  often  called  the  evangelical  prophet ;  by  which 
it  is  meant  that  he  is  especially  the  prophet  of  the  Messiah. 

d.  Of  a  person  :  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  rare. 

1768  Sterne  Sent.  Journ.  (1775)  101,  I  am  so  evangelical 
in  this,  and  have  such  a  fellow-feeling  for  whatever  is  weak. 

2.  Since  the  Reformation  adopted  as  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  certain  theological  parties,  who  have 
claimed  that  the  doctrines  on  which  they  lay  especial 
stress  constitute  1  the  Gospel  \  This  claim  is  of 
course  disallowed  by  their  adversaries,  but  (as  in  the 
case  of  other  self-assumed  party  names)  the  desig¬ 
nation  has  received  the  sanction  of  general  usage. 

a.  =  Protestant.  Now  only  with  reference  to 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  where  its  German  and 
French  equivalents  are  also  applied  in  narrower 
sense  to  the  Lutheran  as  distinguished  from  the 
1  Reformed  *  or  Calvinistic  Church.  In  the  German 
Empire  1  The  Evangelical  Church  ’  is  the  official 
name  of  the  established  Protestant  Church  of 
Prussia,  formed  in  1817  by  the  union  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  and  Reformed  churches. 

1532  More  Cotifut.  Tindale  Wks.  353/2  Tindall  himselfe 
woulde  no  lesse  were  done  . .  then  would  hys  euangelical 
brother  Bams.  1581  W.  Stafford  Exam.  Conipl.  iii. 
(1876)  94  Every  bishop  should  yerely  keepe  a  sinode  in  his 
diocesse  of  all  euaqgelicall  persons.  1619  Arraign.  Barne - 
velt  §  ir  The  reformed  euangelicall  religion.  1697  Evelyn 
Numism.  viii.  265  The  Evangelical  Churches  in  Germany. 
1786  W.  Thomson  Watson's  Philip  III.  (1839)  345  They 
snould  maintain  two  companies  of  evangelical  soldiers. 
1845  S.  Austin  Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  III.  v.  iii.  109  The 
evangelical  communes  became  aware  of  their  superiority. 

b.  From  18th  c.  applied  to  that  school  of  Pro¬ 
testants  which  maintains  that  the  essence  of  ‘  the 
Gospel^  consists  in  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
faith  in  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  and  denies 
that  either  good  works  or  the  sacraments  have 
any  saving  efficacy. 

Other  features  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  theology 
of  this  school  are :  a  strong  insistence  on  the  totally  de¬ 
praved  state  of  human  nature  consequent  on  the  Fall ;  the 
assertion  of  the  sole  authority  of  the  Bible  in  matters  of 
doctrine,  and  the  denial  of  any  power  inherent  in  the 
Church  to  supplement  or  authoritatively  interpret  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Scripture  ;  the  denial  that  any  supernatural  gifts  are 
imparted  by  ordination  ;  and  the  view  that  the  sacraments 
are  merely  symbols,  the  value  of  which  consists  in  the 
thoughts  which  they  are  fitted  to  suggest.  As  a  distinct 
party  designation,  the  term  came  into  general  use,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  at  the  time  of  the  Methodist  revival ;  and  it  may  be 
said,  with  substantial  accuracy,  to  denote  the  school  of 
theology  which  that  movement  represents,  though  its  earlier 
associations  were  rather  with  the  Calvinistic  than  the 
Arminian  branch  of  the  movement.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  c.  the  words  ‘  Methodist '  and  ‘  Evangelical ’  were,  by 
adversaries,  often  used  indiscriminately,  and  associated  with 
accusations  of  fanaticism  and  ‘  puritanical  ’  disapproval  of 
social  pleasures.  The  portion  of  the.  ‘  evangelical'  school 
which  belongs  to  the  Anglican  church  is  practically  identical 
with  the  ‘  Low  Church’  party.  In  the  Church  of  Scotland 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  and  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  c.  the  two  leading  parties  were  the  *  Evangelical  *  and 
the  1  Moderate '  party. 

[1747  Doddridge  Life  Col.  Gardiner  162  It  was  his  de¬ 
liberate  Judgment,  that  the  Law  should  be  preached,  as 
well  as  the  Gospel ;  and  hardly  any  Thing  gave  him  greater 
Offence,  than  the  irreverent  Manner  in  which  some,  who 
have  been  ignorantly  extolled  as  the  most  zealous  Evan¬ 
gelical  Preachers,  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  speak  of 
the  former.]  1791  Hampson  Mem.  J.  Wesley  III.  61  What 
are  usually  called  evangelical  views  of  religion.  1809  R. 
Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  I.  195  The  Wesleyans,  the  Orthodox 
dissenters  of  every  description,  and  the  Evangelical  church¬ 
men  may  all  be  comprehended  under  the  generic  name  of 
Methodists.  1825  Ld.  Cockburn  Mem.  i.  43  The  prin¬ 
ciples  and  feelings  of  the  persons  commonly  called  evan¬ 
gelical  were  the  same  then  as  they  are  now.  1842  Dickens 
Amer.  Notes  (1850)  38/2  Evangelical  ladies  there  are,  like¬ 
wise,  whose  attachment  to  the  forms  of  religion,  and  horror 
of  theatrical  entertainments,  are  most  exemplary.  1871 
Blackie  Four  Phases  1.  54  The  sacred-sounding  columns 
of  an  evangelical  newspaper.  1889  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  XVII. 
433  Erskine  was.  .devoted  to  the  doctrines  and  aims  of  the 
evangelical  party  in  the  church. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  evangelist,  or  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  rare. 

1651  Hobbes  Govt.  <f  Soc.  xvii.  §  23.  321  The  Apostolicall 
worke  indeed  was  universall  . .  the  Evangelicall  to  preach, 
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or  to  be  publishers  of  the  Gospell  among  the  infidels.  1794 
Godwin  Cal.  Williams  291  He  [the  vicar]  condescended, 
with  his  evangelical  hand,  to  guide  the  plough. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  Protestant ;  in  mod.  use  csp.  a  German  Lu¬ 
theran,  or  an  adherent  of  the  national  church  of 
the  German  Empire.  See  A.  2  a. 

1532  More  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  352/1  Those  euaungeli- 
calles  theimselfe  cease  not  to  pursue  and  punishe  . .  their 
euaungelicall  bretherne.  i860  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  V.  323 
Clergymen  professing  to  be  Evangelicals  held  four  or  five 
livings,  and  officiated  in  none.  1878  in  Grove  Did.  Mus.  I. 
109  He  [Veit  Bach]  is  said  . .  to  have  moved  into  Hungary 
with  many  other  Evangelicals  for  protection  from  perse¬ 
cution. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Evangelical  party,  esf.  in 
the  Church  of  England.  Cf.  A.  2  b. 

1804  R.  Southey  in  Anti.  Rev.  II.  189  The  history  of  this 
society  is  truly  characteristic  of  the  Evangelicals.  1807  — 
Espriella's  Lett.  (1814)  II.  359  [Whitfield’s]  preachers  were 
usually  called  by  her  [Lady  Huntingdon’s]  name,  which 
they  have  now  dropt  for  the  better  title  of  Evangelicals. 
1852  Newland  Led.  Tract ar.  77  We  claim  the  Evangelicals 
of  the  last  generation  as  our  fellow  workers.  1865  Pusey 
Truth  Eng.  Ch.  4  Ever  since  I  knew  them  . .  I  have  loved 
those  who  are  called  ‘Evangelicals’.  1876  M.  Davies 
Unorth.  Lond.  374  Dr.  Arnold  defines  the  Evangelical  to 
be  ‘  a  good  Christian,  with  a  narrow  understanding '. 

Hence  EvangelicaTity,  Evange  licalness 
(rare),  the  quality  or  state  of  being  evangelical ; 
faithfulness  to  the  Gospel. 

1857  De  Quincey  in  H.  A.  Page  Life  (1877)  II.  xviii.  129 
One  of  the  Edinburgh  Professors,  and  notorious  for  his 
evangelicality.  1645  J.  Goodwin  Innoc.  fy  Truth  Tri.  63 
Mr.  Prynne  by  representing  my  Parish  as  divided,  disor¬ 
dered  by  my  Independent  way,  hath  rather  given  testimony 
to  the  truth  and  evangelicalnesse  of  it.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio), 
Evangelicalness ,  the  having  evangelical  quality. 

Evangelicalism  (men-,  evaenid^edikalLz’m). 
[f.  prec.  +  -ism.]  The  doctrines  and  modes  of 
thought  peculiar  to  the  Evangelical  party ;  ad¬ 
herence  to  that  party. 

1831  Edin.  Rev.  LIII.  305  We  have  always  thought  that 
the  worst  things  about  Evangelicalism  were  its  exclusive¬ 
ness,  etc.  .  1871-2  Geo.  Eliot  Middlem.  xvi.  (D.),  Evan¬ 
gelicalism  had  cast  a  certain  suspicion  as  of  plague-infection 
over  the  few  amusements  which  survived  in  the  provinces. 
1884  A.  M.  Fairbairn  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Mar.  371  An  age 
weary  of  a  hard  and  pragmatic  evangelicalism. 

Evangelically  (fv&n-,  ev&njd^edikali),  adv . 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ly  J  In  an  evangelical  manner. 

1.  As  the  Gospel  requires ;  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Gospel. 

1624  Gee  Foot  out  of  Snare  14  The  least  sin,  legally  con¬ 
sidered,  is  damnable  ;  though  evangelically,  the  greatest  of 
all  is  pardonable.  1654  Trapp  Comm.  Nehemiah  i.  9  *  And 
keep  my  Commandments ' — Evangelically  keep  them  :  for 
with  a  legal  obedience  none  can.  1673  Lady's  Call.  1.  v. 
32  Socrates  has  excellently  (I  had  almost  said  evangelically) 
defin’d,  the  best  way  of  worshipping  God,  to  be  the  doing 
what  he  commands.  1772  Fletcher  Logica  Getiev.  63 
Agreeably  to  that  evangelically-legal  proposition. 

2.  According  to  the  principles  of  those  called 
Evangelicals. 

1532  More  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  639/2  When  our  euaun- 
gelical  englishe  heretiques  fall  in  acquaintaunce.  .with  some 
of  our  marchauntesfactours,  they  mylke  them  so  euaungeli- 
cally,  that,  etc.  1890  Did.  Nat.  Biog.  XXI.  14/2  His 
parents  were  . .  by  no  means  ‘  evangelically*  religious. 

EvangeTican,  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Evangelic  +  -  an.] 

A.  adj.  =  Evangelical  A.  2  b. 

1847  De  Quincey  Protestantism  Wks.  (1862YVII.  100  Dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  the  Romanist  and  the  Newmanite,  on 
the  one  hand,  between  the  Calvinist  and  the  Evangelican 
man,  on  the  other. 

B.  sb.  =  Evangelical  B.  2. 

1876  Mivart  Contemp.  Evolution  116  The  heartfelt  piety 
of  the  evangelican  protest  against  the  cold  formalism  of  the 
established  clergy  of  that  time. 

Hence  EvangeTicanism  =  Evangelicalism. 
1887  Benham  Did.  Relig.  412  Evangelicanism  is  essenti¬ 
ally  the  theology  of  the  inner  life  of  the  individual  soul. 

EvangeTicism.  rare.  [f.  Evangelic  a.  + 
-ism.]  =  Evangelicalism. 

1807  Southey  in  Life  (1850)  III.  92  In  spite  of  his  evangeli- 
cism,  I  always  expected  great  things,  from  the  proof  he  had 
given  of  very  superior  powers.  1864  Sat.  Rev.  XVIII. 
490/1  The  reign  of  Evangelicism  had  discountenanced  debts 
incurred  in  this  quarter. 

Evangelicity.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ity.]  The 
quality  of  being  evangelical. 

18. .  Eclectic  Rev.  (Ogilvie),  A  thorough  earnestness  and 
evangelicity.  1839  J.  H.  Newman  Anglo- Amer.  Ch.  Essays 
(1872)  I.  365  Apostolicity.  .is  one  side,  one  whole  aspect  of 
Christian  truth,  and  Evangelicity  is  another  side. 

f  Evange-licly,  adv.  Obs.  =  Evangelically. 

1678  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  III.  15  Both  are  Evangelicly 
possible,  through  the  habitual  and  actual  assistances  of  the 
Spirit  of  Grace. 

Evangelism  (iVarnd^eliz'm).  [f.  Evangel 
4- -ISM,  as  if  ad.  Gr.*£ua77fAi<7/tos,f.  evayyfki^aOai : 
see  Evangelize.  Cf.  F.  cvangclisine .  In  sense  2 
f.  Evangel-ic  +  -ISM.] 

1.  The  preaching  or  promulgation  of  the  Gospel ; 
performance  of  the  function  of  an  evangelist. 

a  1626  Bacon  New  Atl.  (1650)  10  Thus  was  this  Land 
saved  from  infidelitie  . .  through  the  Apostolicall  and  Mira¬ 
culous  Evangelisme  of  S.  Bartholomew.  1813  Examiner 
18  Jan.  35/1  Evangelism  or  the  Announcement  of  Good 


Tidings.  1857  T.  B.  Bunting  Lije  J.  Bunting  I.  vii.  94 
The  Sunday  School,  .never  to  be  entered,  .in  any  spirit  but 
that  of  an  earnest  evangelism. 

2.  a.  Attachment  to  or  profession  of  evangelical 
doctrines,  i.e.  =  Evangelicalism  (chiefly  in  deri¬ 
sive  or  hostile  use),  b.  The  faith  of  the  Gospel. 
(rare.) 

a.  1812  Religionism  26  But  lectureship  requires,  Grave 
face,  evangelism  and  curbed  desires.  1831  Blackiv.  Mag. 
XXIX.  96  Attacking  what  it  calls  evangelism  and  puritan- 
ism.  1840  Mrs.  Gore  in  Neio  Monthly  Mag.  LX.  52 
Taking  his  sly  aim  from  behind  the  whited  wall  of  evan¬ 
gelism.  1876  Miss  Braddon  J.  Haggard's  Dau.  II.  95 
Triumphant  party  cries  and  watch-words  of  evangelism. 

b.  1842  Faber  Provincial  Lett.  (1844)  11.  13  The  sure 
test  . .  of  soul-preserving  Evangelism  or  of  soul-destroy¬ 
ing  Heresy.  1888  Spurgeon  in  British  Weekly  3  Feb.  275 
Here  is  an  inner  core  of  Evangelism  in  which  all  true 
believers  are  at  one. 

Evangelist  (/vre-nd^elist).  Forms:  2-4 
ewan(i)geliste,  3-8  evangelist(e,  -yste,  (4 
euuan-,  evaungelist,  -istte),  4-  evangelist. 
Also  4  aphet.  (after pc)  wangelist(e,  -yst.  [a.  Fr. 
evangeliste ,  =  Pr.,  Sp.  and  It.  evangelista ,  ad.  L. 
evangelista ,  ad.  Gr.  evayyekKTTTjs,  agent-n.  f.  evay- 
yek'i^taOai :  see  Evangelize.] 

1.  One  of  the  writers  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 

C1175  Lamb.  Horn.  81  Seint  Iohan  \>t  ewangeliste  in 
apocalipsi.  c  1225  Juliana  31  pe  worldes  wealdent  pat  wiste 
sein  iuhan  his  ewanigeliste  unhurt.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724) 
67  And  sende  Sent  Mark  pe  euangelist  in  to  Egypt,  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  13977  (Gott.)  Als  tellis  luca  pe  wangeliste.  a  1330 
Roland  <$•  V.  153  Jones  broper,  pe  wangelist.  1377  Langl. 
P.  PI.  B.  x.  243  Cryst  clepid  hym-self  so  pe  ewangelistes 
bereth  witnesse.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  11.  (1520)  14/2 
This  Asarias  and  his  sone  Joas  and  his  nevewe  Amasia 
Mathew  the  evangelist  putteth  not  in  the  lyne  of  Cryst 
for  theyr  offences.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  1.  viii. 
(1634)  27  The  three  Evangelists  write  the  Historic  in  base 
and  simple  speech.  1697  Locke  ind  Vind.  Reas.  Chr.  He 
is  of  opinion,  .if  we  had  nothing  but  the  four  Evangelists, 
we  could  not  be  sav’d.  1747  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life  III.  115 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  three  other  Evangelists.  1833 
Cruse  Eusebius  vi.  xxxi.  250  In  this  he  most  clearly  esta¬ 
blishes  the  consistency  of  two  evangelists.  1845  Corrie 
in  E?icycl.  Metrop.  879/1  The  Evangelist  relates  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  attendant  on  the  baptism  of  Christ. 

transf.  1587  Golding  De  Mornay  xxxiii.  534  He  [Apol¬ 
lonius  of  Thyanie]  fetched  a  yoong  wench  to  life  again,  but 
yet  his  counterfeit  Euangelist  Philostratus  durst  not  auowe 
that  she  was  starke  dead. 

+  2.  The  book  of  the  Gospels  ;  a  copy  of  the 
Gospels.  Obs.  [A  med.L.  use  of  evangelista ;  cf. 
apostolus  for  a  lectionary  from  the  epistles.] 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccxii.  260  We  swere  on  the 
holy  euangelist,  by  vs  corporally  touched.  1618  Barnevelt's 
Apol.  F  iij  b,  Let  the  Aduocate  remember  what  Christ 
thunders  out  in  the  Euangelist.  1713  Steele  in  Guardian 
No.  21  IP  8  To  see  a  well  dressed  young  man  produce  an 
evangelist  out  of  his  pocket. 

3.  a.  gen.  One  who  preaches  the  gospel. 

1535  Coverdale  Ps .  Ixvii.  11  The  Lorde  shal  geue  the 
worde,  with  greate  hoostes  of  Euangelistes.  1548  Udall, 
etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John  69  b,  They  [the  Pharisees]  were  as 
blynde  in  soule  as  the  beggar,  beyng  now  an  euangelyste, 
was  before  in  body.  1559  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  1.  App.  vi.  11 
A  woman  .  .is  not  called  to  be  an  evangelist. 

transf.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  16  The  new  evangelists 
will,  I  dare  say,  disappoint  the  hopes  that  are  conceived  of 
them.  1840  Carlyle  Heroes  (1858)  325  The  French  Revo¬ 
lution  found  its  Evangelist  in  Rousseau.  1883  Harper's 
Mag.  Sept.  559/1  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  has  been  the  chief 
evangelist  of  this  strange  revival. 

b.  One  who  evangelizes  or  brings  the  gospel  to 
(a  heathen  nation,  etc.) ;  =  Apostle  3  b. 

Mod.  St.  Boniface  the  evangelist  of  Germany. 

c.  In  the  primitive  Church,  the  designation 
given  to  a  certain  class  of  teachers,  mentioned  in 
Eph.  iv.  1 1  after  ‘  apostles  ’  and  ‘  prophets  ’,  and 
presumably  having  the  function  of  preaching  the 
gospel  to  the  unconverted.  The  title  has  at  various 
periods  been  revived,  usually  denoting  an  itinerant 
preacher  having  no  fixed  pastoral  charge.  At 
present,  in  the  usage  of  various  Protestant  de¬ 
nominations,  it  means  chiefly  a  layman  commis¬ 
sioned  to  perform  home  missionary  work. 

1382  Wyclif  Acts  xxi.  8  Philip  euangelist.  Ibid.,  Eph.  iv. 
11  He  3af  3iftis  to  men.  .And  he  3af  summe  sotheli  apostlis, 
summe  forsoth  prophetis,  othere  forsothe  Euangelistis.  1526 
Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  21  Many  offices  and  dignytees 
of  the  chirche . .  as  apostles,  prophetes,  euangelistes,  doctours. 
1588  J.  Udall  Demonstr.  Discipl.  (Arb.)23  Timothie  and 
Titus,  .were  Euangelists,  a  degree aboue  ordinarie  ministers. 
1611  Bible  2  Tint.  iv.  5  Endure  afflictions,  do  the  work  of  an 
evangelist.  1681  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  II.  368  It  was  designed, 
that  there  should  be  in  every  diocese  some  who  should  go 
round  a  precinct,  and  preach  like  evangelists.  1732  Neal 
Hist.  Purit.  I.  165  He  [John  Knox]  was  a  sort  of  Evan¬ 
gelist  over  the  whole  kingdom.  1839  Yeowell  Anc.  Brit. 
Ch.  iv.  (1847)  30  Evangelists,  who  appear  to  have  acted  as 
pioneers  and  forerunners  of  a  stationaiy  ministry.  1852 
Conybeare  &  H.  St.  Paul  (1862)  I.  xiii.  409  The  term 
Evangelist  is  applied  to  those  missionaries  who.  .travelled 
from  place  to  place.  1881  Bible  (Revised)  Eph.  iv.  11. 

II  Evangelista'rium.  Also  9  evangelista- 
rion.  [a.  med.  L.  evangelistarium,  mod.  Gr. 
(vayyc\iOTapiov,  f.  evangelista  Evangelist.]  =  next. 

1850  Neale  East.  Ch.  II.  903 note,  I . .  consult  the  Evan- 
gelistarion,  to  see  what  is  the  tone  for  the  week.  1882 
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Athenaeum  2  Dec.  737/1  A  Greek  Evangelistarium.  .of  the 
twelfth  century. 

Evangelistary  (iVaemd^eli-stari).  [ad.  med. 
L.  evangelisttiri-um  (see  prec.).] 

1.  a.  A  book  containing  the  portions  of  the 
Gospels  that  form  part  of  the  liturgy,  b.  A  copy 
of  the  Four  Gospels. 

a.  a  1646  J.  Gregory  Posthuma  (1649)119  The  Saxons 
had.. kept  the  daie,  as  it  seemeth  by  their  Evangelistarie, 
where  the  Kubrick  to  the  Gospel  is,  hys  Godspel  sceal 
on  cyldamasse  da£.  1682  Wheler  joum.  Greece  iv.  323 
An  Evangelistary  . .  written  in  Capital  Letters.  1790  Por- 
son  Lett,  to  Travis  230  (T.)  The  evangelistaries  and  lec- 
tionaries  have  often  transfused  their  readings  into  the  other 
manuscripts. 

b.  1865  Reader  29  Apr.  490/3  Put  attention  wan  chiefly 
directed  to  an  Evangelistary,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
meeting.  1873  Hale  In  His  Name  ii.  7  An  Evangelistary, 
or  copy  of  the  Four  Gospels,  in  Latin.  1882  3  Schaff  Encycl. 
Relig.  Knowl.  I.  731  The  Rushworth  Gloss  (in  the  Bod¬ 
leian),  an  interlinear  evangelistary. 

f  2.  (See  quots. :  is  the  sense  genuine  ?) 

1656  81  Blount  Glossary,,  Evangelistary ,  the  Office  of  an 
Evangelist ;  also  a  Pulpit,  or  the  place  where  the  Gospel  is 
delivered.  1692  in  Coles.  1775  Ash,  Evangelist  ory. 

Evangelistic  (/v^ndgelrstik),  a.  [f.  Evan¬ 
gelist  +  -ic.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Four  Evangelists. 

1845  W.  Bromet  in  Archzeol.  XXXI.  498  At  the  angles 
[of  an  Incised  Slab]  are  the  evangelistic  symbols.  1850 
N kale  Med.  Hymns  108  These  are  they,  the  symbols  mystic 
Of  the  forms  Evangelistic.  1869  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps. 
xxii.  7-8  The  evangelistic  narrative  of  the  ridicule  endured 
by  the  Crucified  One. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 

i860  Ellicott  Life  Our  Lord  vii.  281  The  fulfilment  of 

type  and  shadow  of  the  hopes  of  patriarchs  . .  must  be  de¬ 
clared  by  the  whole  Evangelistic  company.  1886  Q.  Rev. 
CLXIII.  122  Apparatus,  necessary  for  their  [missionaries’] 
educational  and  evangelistic  labours. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  Evangelical  school. 

1848  H.  Miller  First  fmpr.  viii.  (1857)  129  The  Volun¬ 
tary  controversy  united  Evangelistic  Dissent  and  Roman 
Catholicism  by  the  bonds  of  a  common  cause. 

Evangelistship.  [f.  Evangelist  + -ship.] 
The  office,  position,  or  dignity  of  an  evangelist. 

a  1603  T.  Cartwright  Co7ifut.  Rhem.  N.  T.  (1618)  578  A 
full  performance  of  his  office  of  the  Evangelistship.  1636 
Prynne  Unbish.  Tim.  (1661)  2  Can  we  . .  conjecture,  that 
Timothy  would  . .  descend  from  an  Evangelistship  to  a 
Bishoprick? 

II  Evangelium  (fvaend^e'lmm).  Obs.  or  arch. 
Also  6  evangelion.  [L.  evangelium ,  a.  Gr.  eucry- 
ye\tov  :  see  Evangely.]  The  Gospel  (in  various 
senses) ;  a  proclamation  of  the  1  glad  tidings  ’  of 
the  Gospel. 

1541  Coverdale  tr.  Bullingeds  Old  Faith  (1624)  iii, 
This  is  the  first  promise,  and  the  first  sure  Evangelion. 
1550  Crowley  Last  Trump.  359  If  thy  prince  do  com- 
maunde  the  ought  Against  Goddes  Evangelion,  Then  praye 
for  him  styl  in  thy  thought.  1692  -1732  Coles,  Evangelium. 
1850  Marg.  Fuller  Life  without  #  Life  within  (i860)  18  If 
we  can  find  out  how  much  was  given  him,  we  are  told,  in  a 
pure  evangelium  to  judge,  .how  much  shall  be  required. 

Evangelization  (zVemdgebizpi  jan).  ff. 

Evangelize  v.  +  -ation.] 

1.  The  action  or  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel. 

1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  in.  xlii.  270  Evangelization,  that 
is,  a  Proclamation  of  Christ.  1868  M.  Pattison  A  cadent. 
Org.  v.  122  Instead  of  holding  up  evangelisation — they 
make  the  cultivation  of  knowledge  the  business  of  the  life. 

2.  The  action  or  process  of  evangelizing,  or 
bringing  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel. 

1827  G.  S.  Faber  Sacred  Cal.  Prophecy  (1844)  I.  195 
When  this  universal  evangelisation  shall  have  taken  place. 
1869  Farrar  Fam.  Speech  iii.  (1873)  105  The  Aryan  should 
advance  farther  and  farther  to  the  civilisation,  .the  evan¬ 
gelisation  of  the  whole  habitable  globe.  1879  Maclear 
Celts  iii.  38  The  most  powerful  influence  in  the  gradual 
evangelization  of  the  Celtic  races.  1883  Harper's  Mag. 
Sept.  498/2  The  evangelization  of  the  Dalecarlians. 

b.  The  action  of  interpreting  (heathen  myths) 
in  an  evangelic  or  Christian  sense. 

1843  Turner  tr.  Geijer's  Hist.  Sweden  (L.),  The  evangel¬ 
ization  of  the  native  superstitions  was  the  first  object  of 
these  latitudinarian  missionaries. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  evangelized 
or  converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 

1870  4  Anderson  Missions  Atner.  Pul.  IV.  xlvi.  481 
The  effect  of  the  thorough  evangelization  of  that  community. 

Hence  Eva  ngeliza  tioner  (nonce-wd.) ,  one  en¬ 
gaged  in  evangelization. 

1825  R.  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XXXII.  26  One  of  these 
qualified  evangelizationers  has  devised  what  he  calls  Church 
questions. 

Evangelize  (/vaemd^ebiz),  v.  [ad.  Eccl.  L. 
evangel iz-dre,  ad.  Gr.  tvayytXifcoBcu,  f.  (vayytXos ; 
see  Evangel  -.] 

1 1-  intr.  a.  To  bring  or  tell  good  tidings,  b. 
To  preach,  proclaim  the  Gospel.  Const,  to.  Obs. 

a.  1382  Wyclif  Isa.  xl.  9  Thou  that  euangelisist  to  Sion. 
1609  Bible  (Douay)  ibid.,  Thou  that  evangelizest  to  Sion. 

b.  1382  8  Wyclif  Ps.  Prol.,  [These  things]  Dauid..so 
euydentli  openede,  that  more  he  he  seen  to  euangelisen  than 
to  profecien.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  2  Cor.  x.  16  For  we  are 
come  as  farre  as  to  you  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ . .  to  evan¬ 
gelize.  1641  J.  Jackson  True  Evang.  T.  11.  116  S.  Peter. . 
Kuangelized  abundantly  with  his  tongue.  1666  J.  Smith  Old 
Age  256  Conversant  in  the  Word  of  God ;  and  able  to  evan¬ 
gelize.  a  1808  Pohteus  Serin.  II.  xii.  (R.),  Thus  did  our 


heavenly  instructor  most  exactly  fulfil  the  predictions  of  the 
prophets,  .that  he  would  evangelize  to  the  poor. 

f  2.  trans.  To  proclaim  as  glad  tidings ;  to 
preach.  Const,  to,  unto.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Luke  i.  19,  I  am  sent  to  thee  for  to  speke, 
and  to  euangelise  or  telle  [v.  r.  or  shewe)  to  thee  thes 
thingis.  —  Acts  v.  42  Theiceessiden  not  in  the  temple,  and 
aboute  housis,  techinge  and  euangelisynge  Ihesu  Crist. 
1579  J.  Knewstub  Confut.  Heresies  73  a,  The  mysterie  of  the 
heauenly  trueth  . .  becommeth  nowe  . .  euangelized  and  de¬ 
clared  vnto  you  all.  1581  Marbeck  Bk.  of  Notes  457  From 
that  time  the  kingdome  of  God  was  evangelized.  1649 
Roberts  Clavis  Bill.  278  O  all  the  earth  sing  praise  alway 
. .  Evangelize  from  day  to  day  His  glorious  salvation.  1698 
Christ  Exalted  3,  I  evangelize  to  you  great  Joy,  which 
shall  be  to  all  People. 

3.  To  preach  the  Gospel  to  ;  to  win  over  to  the 
Gospel  or  the  Christian  faith;  rarely,  in  etymo¬ 
logical  sense:  To  announce  glad  tidings  to. 

a  1652  J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc.  vii.  349  There  were  amongst 
the  Jews  some  that  were  evangelized.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
xii.  499  His  [Messiah's]  Apostles,  whom  he  sends  To  evan¬ 
gelize  the  Nations.  1813  Examiner  3  May  283/1  Why  go 
to  India  to  ‘  evangelize  ’  the  natives  ?  1839  Yeowell  Anc. 
Brit.  Ch.  xiv.  (1847)  165  Aidan,  by  whose  self-denying 
labours  Northumbria  soon  became  evangelized..  1843  J. 
H.  N kwman  Ess.  Developm.  385  Mary  the  Virgin,  receiv- 
ing  faith  and  joy,  when  Gabriel  the  Angel  evangelized  her. 
1867  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  I.  v.  289  A  zealous  Chris¬ 
tian,  who  evangelized  his  kingdom  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
1874  Daily  News  14  Feb.,  Eight  Incumbents,  .have  asked 
. .  for . .  lay  churchmen  to  evangelise  their  parishes  on  Sunday 
evenings. 

b.  absol.  or  intr.  To  act  as  an  evangelist. 

1882  Century  Mag.  XXV.  77  Trading,  manoeuvering,  ly¬ 
ing,  or  evangelizing,  as  occasion  required. 

4.  To  imbue  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ; 
to  interpret  in  an  evangelical  sense. 

1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  94  The  Divine  Law., 
evangelised  and  sweetned  by  evangelic  grace.  1857  Baden 
Powell  Chr.  without  Judaism  143  The  spirit  of  allegorising 
and  evangelising  all  parts  of  it  [the  Old  Testament], 

Hence  Evangelized///,  a.  Evangelizer,  one 
who  evangelizes  (in  various  senses  of  the  vb.). 
Evangelizing  vbl.  sb.  and///,  a.  (in  quot.  1382 
I  absol.  One  who  brings  good  tidings). 

1816  Faber  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  II.  212  He  had  be- 
j  come  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  evangelized  Britons. 
1819  —  Dispensations  (1823)  II.  150  When  Christianity  it¬ 
self  shall  be  added  to  evangelized  Judaism.  1382  Wyclif 
Ps.  lxvii[i].  11  The  Lord  shal  3iuen  a  word,  to  the  euange- 
liseris.  1883  Jessopp  Coming  of  Friars  i.  (1889)  49  The 
Friars  were  the  Evangelizers  of  the  towns  of  England  for 
300  years.  1862  Gouleurn  Pers.  Relig.  i.  (1873)  8  The  evan¬ 
gelizing  of  the  heathen.  1382  Wyclif  Nahum  i.  15  Loo  ! 
on  hillis  the  feet  of  euangelizinge  and  tellynge  pees.  1631  R. 
H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  xii.  §  5.  140  The  Evan¬ 
gelizing  Apostles,  that  in  their  Epistles  writ  as  they  preacht. 

Evangely  (/vse'ndgeli).  Obs.  or  arch.  Forms  : 
4-7  ev-,  ewangeli(e,  -ye,  (5  evangilye),  4-5 
evaungelie,  -y,  5-  evangely.  Also  5  aphet. 
vangelye.  [ad.  Eccl.  L.  evangelium,  ad.  Gr.  thay- 
ytXiov  good  tidings  (in  class.  Gr.  only  ‘  reward 
for  bringing  good  news,’  and  in  pi.  ‘  a  sacrifice 
offered  on  receiving  good  news’),  f.  tvayye \os,  f. 
cu  well  +  ayyiKXtiv  to  announce.  Cf.  Evangel1.] 

1.  The  ‘good  news  ’  of  redemption  ;  the  Gospel 
revelation,  the  faith  of  the  Gospel ;  =  Evangel  i. 

1382  Wyclif  Gal.  i.  7  Ther  ben  summe  that  ..  wolen 
mysturne  the  euangelie  of  Crist,  c  1450  Lonelich  Grail  Iii. 
969  [Piers]  the  holy  vangelye  gan  him  vndo.  c  1540  in 
Prance  Addit.  Narr.  Pop.  Plot  (1679)  3^  To  the  most  nota¬ 
ble  slaunder  of  Christs  Holy  Evangely.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q. 
ii.  x,  53  Christes  Evangely.  1675  Case  of  Quakers  cone. 
Oaths  def  47,  I .  .submit  myself  principally  to  the  Evangely 
of  Jesus  Christ.  1683  E.  Hook  er  Prcf  Ep.  Pordage's  Mystic 
Div.  29  This  Gospel  is,  this  the  Evangelie. 

b.  In  etymological  sense  :  Glad  tidings. 
c  1380  Wyclif  Serm.  (Sel.  Wks.)  II.  339  Evangeli  is  seid 
as  good  typing  of  blis  :  and  )ms  not  oonly  J>es  foure  gospels 
but  epistlisof  Poul.  .ben  clepid  Evangelies.  <71449  Pecock 
Repr.  1.  xi.  54  Ifoure  Euangelie  is  couered. 

2.  The  Gospel  record  ;  =  Evangel1  2.  Also  a 
passage  in  the  same. 

1362  Langl.  P.  Pl.  A.  1.  174  peos  be)>  wordes  I-writen 
In  [te  Ewangelye.  c  1386  Chaucer  Melib.  f  113  As  he  him 
selfe  recordeth  in  his  Evaungelie.  1393  Langl,  P.  PL  C. 
xii.  204  For  clergie  seith  )?at  he  seih  in  the  seynt  euangelie, 
That,  etc.  c  1470  Harding  Chron.  lxxxvii,  Thou  vnder- 
standest  full  litill  theuangilye.  1483  Caxton  G.  dc  la  Tour 
L  ij,  Jhesus  Cryst  sayd  in  theuangely  that,  etc.  1583 
Stubbes  Anat .  Abus.  (1877-9)  120  Our  Sauiour Christ  Iesus 
.  .in  his  Euangely,  the  sixt  of  Mathew,  saith. 

b.  One  of  the  Four  Gospels ;  =  Evangel  2  b. 
1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xvi.  45  penne  cam  scripture,  And 
seruede  hem  j?us  sone  of  sondrie  metes  menie,  Of  austyn, 
[of]  ambrosie,  of  all  J>e  foure  euangelies.  ?  a  1400  Chester 
Pl.  210  Austyne  . .  his  homilye  upon  Saynte  John  Evan- 
gelye.  1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werlmrge  1.  2854  Rehersed  by 
Mathewe,  in  his  evangely.  1529  Latimer  1st  Serm.  on  the 
Card  1.  5  Christ  . .  left  he  hind  for  our  safeguard  . .  the 
evangelies,  the  sacraments,  the  commandments,  and  so  forth. 
x53°  Compend.  Treat.  ( 1863)  53  That  the  Euangely  off  Jhon 
was  drawen  into  Englishe  by  the  forsayde  Bede. 

If  App.  taken  to  mean  i  evangelist  \  (The  older 
texts  have  ertangclist,  wangclistc.') 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  13977  (Trin.)  Als  telle)?  luke  ]>e  euangele. 

3.  As  an  object  to  swear  upon.  a.  pl.  A  copy 
of  the  Four  Gospels;  cf.  Evangel1  3.  b.  sing. 
used  collectively :  The  Gospels. 

1494  Fabyan  vii.  548  And  I  sw^re  vpon  the  holy  Euaun- 


gelys  here  presentlye  with  my  handys  towchyd,  that,  etc. 
1547  Homilies  1.  Swearing  11.  (1859)  79  Whosoever  wilfully 
forsweareth  himself  upon  Christs  holy  Evangely.  1577 
Harrison  England  11.  v.  (1877)  1.  123  You  shall  ..  swear 
upon  the  holy  evangelies  by  you  bodily  touched. 

Evanid  (iVsemid),  a.  Obs.  or  arch .  Also  7 
evanide.  [ad.  L.  evdnid-us  vanishing,  related  to 
cvdncscere :  see  Evanesce.] 

1.  Vanishing  away  ;  of  short  duration  ;  evan¬ 
escent,  fleeting,  transient. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  (1631)  §  389  The  Smell  of  the  Flower  is 
rather  Euanide  and  Weaker  than  in  the  Leaues.  1664 
Evelyn  Sylva  (1776)  372  This  delicate  and  evanid  flower 
[the  Jasmine].  1665  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  xxii.  139  As  great 
a  difference  . .  as  between  the  Sun,  and  an  unconcocted 
evanid  Meteor.  1699  Burnet  39  Art.  i.  (1700)  35  Those 
Animal  Spirits  are  of  such  an  Evanid  and  Subtile  Nature. 
a  1711  Ken  Edmund  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  140  Ye  trifling 
Honours,  .are  th'  evanid  Bubbles  of  Mankind.  1751  Cham¬ 
bers  Cycl.  s.v.,  Some  authors  . .  use  the  ..  term  to  express 
those  flowers  of  plants  whose  petals  fall  off  as  soon  as  they 
are  opened.  1835  W.  A.  Butler  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXVII. 
857  That  misty  veil  Evanid,  disenshrouding  field  and  grove. 
Left  us,  a  mirror  of  each  heavenly  hue. 

2.  Faint,  weak. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vi.  xii.  338  The  decoctions 
of  simples.. are  dead  and  evanid  without  the  commixtion 
of  Alume  Argol,  and  the  like.  1765  Warburton  Div. 
Legat.  iv.  vi.  (ed.  4)94  How  evanid  is  it  [Dr.  Shuckford’s 
reasoning],  therefore,  when  applied  to  a  prophet  under  the 
impulse  of  inspiration. 

f3.  =  Emphatical  5. 

1663  Boyle  Exp.  on  Colours  1.  iv,  A  difference  betwixt 
these  apparent  colours  and  those  that  are  wont  to  be 
esteemed  genuine,  as  to  the  duration,  which  has  induced 
some  learned  men  to  call  the  former  rather  evanid  than  fan¬ 
tastical.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  Evanid  colours  are  the 
same  with  those  otherwise  called  fantastical,  and  emphati¬ 
cal  colours. 

Hence  Evanidness.  Obs. 

1659  H.  More  Immort.  Soul  (1662)  151  Fooleries  ..  that 
pinch  our  Perception  into  such  an  intolerable  evanidness, 
that,  etc.  1731-6  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash. 

Evanish.  (zVarniJ),  v.  Forms  :  5-6  evanesch, 
-isch,  Sc.  evanis,  7-  evanish,  [a.  OF.  evaniss -, 
lengthened  stem  of  evanir ,  corresp.  to  It.  svanire 
popular  L.  *exvanlre  =  class.  L.  evdnescere  :  see 
Evanesce.] 

1.  intr.  To  vanish  out  of  sight,  disappear  from 
view  :  a.  of  objects  present  to  the  eye. 

x43z-5°  tr-  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  370  Then  Criste  euaneschede 
awey.  1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821^1.  p.  xxxiii,  Thay 
[heryings]  be  now  evanist,  for  offence  that  is  maid  aganis 
sum  Sanct.  1753  Melville  in  Phil.  Trans .  XLVIII.  268 
A  satellite,  seen  from  the  earth,  ought  to  change  its  colour 
.  .and  at  last  evanish  in  violet.  ^1813  A.  Wilson  Poems, 
Foresters,  At  last  the  path  evanishes  from  view.  1880 
Browning  Dram.  Jdylls  Ser.  11.  Muleykeh  99  And  a  leap 
indeed  gave  she,  and  evanished  for  ever  more, 
b.  of  objects  present  only  to  the  mind. 
x599  James  I  BacrtA.  Awpov(i6o3)  104  The  people  will  con- 
ceiue  . .  prse-occupied  conceits  of  the  Kings  inward  inten¬ 
tion  :  which  although  with  time  . .  it  will  euanish,  by  the 
euidence  of  contrary  effects,  yet  interim  patitur  iustus. 
1604  Earl  Stirling  A vrora,  li,  My  happinesse  evanish’d 
with  the  sleepe.  1728  Ramsay  Gent.  Shcph.  Poems  (1844) 
43  And  cares  evanish  like  a  morning  dream,  a  1813  A. 
Wilson  Poems ,  To  T.  IVotherspoon,  When  all  these  evan¬ 
ished  and  horror  distressed  me. 

2.  To  vanish  out  of  existence  ;  to  die  away ;  to 
become  dissipated  or  dispelled  :  said  of  both  mate¬ 
rial  and  immaterial  objects.  Also  with  away. 

1597  Lowe  Chimrg.  (1634)  84  That  [Carbuncle]  which  ap- 
peareth  and  evanisheth  away,  is  mortall.  1604  James  I 
Cowiierbl.  (Arb.)  109  All  his  members  shall  become  feeble. . 
and  in  the  end  . .  he  shall  euanish  in  a  Lethargie.  1629 
Rutherford  Lett.  No.  4  (1862)  I.  44  A  star,  which  going 
out  of  our  sight,  doth  not  die  and  evanish,  but  shineth  in 
another  hemisphere.  1639  J.  Corbet  U?igird.  Scot.  Arm. 

6  If  hee  [the  king]  at  the  beginning  had  showne  himselfe 
like  a  blazing  Star,  you  had  all  evanished  as  smoak.  1790 
PI.  Boyd  Ruins  of  Athens  in  Poet.  Reg.  (1806-7)  75  Th’  im¬ 
perial  bubble  . .  breaks  Spontaneous,  or  . .  Evanishes  to  no¬ 
thing.  1830  Tennyson  Poems  77  When  thy  light  perisheth 
.  .Our  life  evanisheth.  1880  Muirhead  tr.  Instit.  Gaius  u. 

§  244  Servius  holds,  .that  the  legacy  evanishes  if  at  the  time 
it  vests  the  legatee  be  still  in  pot  estate. 

Hence  Evanished  ppl .  a.y  that  has  vanished,  in 
senses  of  the  vb.  Eva  nishing*  vbl.  sb .,  the  action 
of  the  vb.  Evanish  ;  an  instance  of  the  same. 
Evanishing*  ppl.  a.y  that  vanishes  or  disappears. 
Evanishment,  the  action  of  evanishing,  the  fact 
of  having  evanished,  disappearance. 

1818  Coleridge  Lit.  Remains  (1836)  I.  204  When  . .  con¬ 
valescence  has  made  its  [the  imagination’s]  chilled  and 
evanished  figures  and  landscape  bud,  blossom  and  live  in 
scarlet,  green  and  snow  white.  1829  J.  Wilson  in  Blacfau. 
Mag.  XXVI.  544  It  hangs  in  the  abyss  of  the  evanish’d  lake. 
*853  G.  Tate  in  Johnston  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.  I.  297  We 
shall  now  describe  the  forms  of  evanished  animal  life.  1633 
W.  Strutiier  True  Happiness  38  The  first  is  a  vacuitie ; 
the  second  is  a  weaknesse ;  and  the  third  an  evanishing. 
x797  Sir  W.  Scott  in  Robberds  Mem.  JV.  Taylor  (1843)  I.  99 
After  the  evanishing  of  the  deer.  1872  M.  Collins  Two 
Plunges  for  a  Pearl  II.  x.  176  Ianthe’s  evanishing  caused 
the  Earl  of  Chessington  to  be  more  in  love  than  ever.  1629 
Symmer  Spir.  Posie  1.  i.  7  That  evanishing  shadow  of  seem¬ 
ing  Charity,  a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Bibl.  Edin., Lectori 
Wks.  222  Riches  being  momentary  and  evanishing.  1886 
Pall  Mall  G.  14  July  1/1  He  has  pursued  the  rapidly  evan¬ 
ishing  phantom  of  a  Home  Rule  majority.  1797  Mrs.  A. 
M.  Bennett  Beggar  Girl  (1813)  II.  174  On  the  evanish¬ 
ment  of  her  ducal  vision.  1836  T.  Hook  G.  Gurney  viii, 
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I  contented  myself  with  watching  the  evanishment  of 
my  bright  star  from  the  sphere  which  she  adorned  and 
illuminated.  1868  Browning  Ring  <y  Bk.  vii.  1728  May  my 
evanishment  for  evermore  Help  further  to  relieve  the  heart. 

Evanition  (evani-Jan).  rare.  [f.  Evanish,  after 
the  analogy  of  abolition,  etc.  ;  cf.  OF.  evanition. ] 
Evanishment,  disappearance. 

a  1797  H. Walpole  Geo.  II  (1847)  I-  xii.  373  The  numbness 
of  that  enchantment  has  been  dispelled  by  the  evanition  of 
the  talisman.  1817 *T.  Jefferson  Writ,  (1830)  IV.  304  The 
evanition  of  party  dissensions  has  harmonized  intercourse.  ' 

Evansite  (e*vanz9it).  Min.  [f.  (Brooke)  Evans 
who  brought  it  from  Hungary  in  1855  +-1TE.]  A 
hydrous  phosphate  of  aluminium  occurring  in 
white  reniform  masses. 

1864  Phil.  Mag0.  Ser.  iv.  XXVIII.  341.  1868  Dana  Min. 
585  Evansite  . .  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  colors  the 
flame  green. 

Evaporability  (^vseporabrliti).  [f.  Evapor¬ 
able  :  see  -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  evaporable. 

1854  J.  Scoffern  in  Orrs  Circ.  Sc.  Chem.  150  The  force 
of  yapour  from  each  liquid  . .  is  proportionate  to  its  evapor- 
ability. 

Evaporable  (ivse’porab’l),  a.  [f.  L.  evapdra-re 
(see  Evapokate  v.)  +  -able.]  Capable  of  being 
evaporated. 

1541  R.  Copland  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg r.,  They  haue 
but  lytell  blode,  and  theyr  flesshe  is  largely  euaporable. 
1635  Person  Varieties  11.  51  Not  all  subtile  humidity  is 
evaporable,  but  that  of  water  only.  ^1691  Boyle  Effluviums 
vi.  Wks.  1772  III.  675  A  far  more  evaporable  and  dissipable 
kind  of  bodies  than  minerals.  1758  Franklin  Wks.  (1840)  VI. 
216  Drinking  frequently  of  a  thin  evaporable  liquor.  1831 
Brewster  Optics  xii.  102  Placing  a  thick  film  of  an  evapor¬ 
able  fluid  upon  a  clean  plate  of  glass.  1881  Standard 
18  Nov.  5/3  The  frightful  holocaust,  .at  Abergele,  .was  due 
to  an  oil  by  no  means  evaporable. 

t  Eva'porate,  pci.  pple.  and  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [ad. 
L.  evaporat-us ,  pa.  pple.  of  evapora-re  :  see  next.] 
=  EVAPORATED. 

1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1658)  599  All  the  humour  acquired, 
is  consumed  into  a  loose  and  evaporate  flesh.  1671  True 
Nonconf.  259  That  both  your  Reason  and  Religion  are 
evaporat.  1730  Thomson  Autumn  1210  The  filmy  threads 
Of  dew  evaporate. 

Evaporate  (zvarpor^it),  v.  Also  6  evaperatt, 
7  -ourate.  [f.  late  L.  evaporat -  ppl.  stem  of  eva - 
pord-re,  f.  e-  out  +  vapor ,  vapor-is  steam,  Vapour. 
Cf.  Fr.  evaporeri] 

1.  trans .  To  convert  or  turn  into  vapour;  to 
convert  from  a  solid  or  liquid  into  a  gaseous  state  ; 
to  drive  off  in  the  form  of  vapour.  Said  both  of 
natural  and  personal  agents.  To  evaporate  +  in 
or  into  :  to  change  by  evaporation  into . 

1555  Eden  Decades  336  Euaporatynge  the  quickesyluer 
from  it  in  a  styllatory  of  glasse.  1604  James  I  Counterbl. 
(Arb.)  104  The  raynie  cloudes  are  often  transformed  and 
euaporated  in  blustering  winds,  a  1648  Digby  Closet  Open. 
(1677)  18  Clove  gillyflowers  must  never  be  boiled  in  the  liquor: 
that  evaporateth  their  spirits.  1794  J.  Hutton  Philos.  Light , 
§c,  193  When  we  expose  such  a  body  to  a  burning  heat .  .the 
aqueous  part  is  evaporated.  1813  Sir  H.  Davy  Agnc.  Chem. 
(1814)  64  In  the  leaves  much  of  the  water  of  the  sap  is 
evaporated.  1836  Emerson  Nat.,  Commodity  Wks.  (Bohn) 
II.  144  The  wind  sows  the  seed;  the  sun  evaporates  the 
sea.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp .  xxxvi.  (1856)  325  The  snow 
began  to  move,  and  fell,  leaving  a  moist  stain.  This  was 
either  evaporated  or  frozen  instantly. 

b.  fig- 

1616  Pasquil  <$•  Kath.  hi.  250  Blacke  sorrow,  nurse  of 
plaints  . .  Euaporate  my  spirit  with  a  sigh,  That  it  may 
hurrie  after  his  sweet  breath.  1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt.  iii. 
(1851)  hi  Evaporating  and  exhaling  the  internail  worship 
into  empty  conformities  and  gay  shewes.  1647  May  Hist. 
Pari.  1.  vii.  73  They  would  evaporate  and  dis-spirit  the  power 
and  vigour  of  Religion.  1877  L.  Tollemache  in  Forln. 
Rev.  Dec.  846  Did  the  Jews  . .  dream  of  spiritually  evapor¬ 
ating  the  plain  prediction  about  David  ? 

2.  intr.  To  become  vapour;  to  pass  off  or  be¬ 
come  dissipated  in  vapour.  Also  +  To  evaporate  to. 

1567  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  10  Being  put  into  the  fornace 
[this  metal]  doth  not  euaporate.  .neytherdoth  it  lesseof  hys 
waight.  1601  Holland  Pliny  xm.  i.  (R.),  The  sweet  odour 
.  .would  evaporate  and  soone  be  lost.  1683  Pettus  Fleta 
Min.  1.  (1686)  122  If  such  an  earthen  Jug  should  crack  . . 
the  Quicksilver  will  be  lost,  and  will  evaporate  to  smoak. 
1698  Keill  Exam.  Th.  Earth  (1734)  155  They  [animal 
liquors]  must  evaporate  and  be  exhaled  by  the  extreme 
heat.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I.  369  Water  is  known 
to  evaporate  more  powerfully  in  the  severest  frost,  than 
when  the  air  is  moderately  warm.  1858  Lardner  Hand-bk. 
Nat.  Phil.,  Heat  319  There  is  no  temperature,  however 
low,  at  which  water  will  not  evaporate. 

3.  Jig.  a.  Of  things:  To  pass  off  like  vapour; 
to  be  wasted  or  dissipated.  Const,  into . 

a  1631  Donne  in  Select.  (1840)  116, 1  shall  have  a  joy,  which 
shall  no  more  evaporate,  than  my  soul  shall  evaporate.  1649 
Selden  Laws  Eng,  11.  xxxiii.  (1739)  149  Much  of  the  Riches 
of  the  Nation  evaporated  into  the  Wars  both  Civil  and 
Foreign,  a  1745  Swift  (J.),  The  enemy  takes  a  surer  way  to 
consume  us,  by  letting  our  courage  evaporate  against  stones 
and  rubbish.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$•  F.  (1869)  II.  xlii.  584 
These  hostile  menaces  evaporated  without  effect.  1833 
Lamb  Elia  Ser.  it.  iv.  (1865)  263  By  this  subtle  vent  half  of 
the  hatcfulness  of  the  character  evaporates.  1862  Burton 
Bk.  Hunter  21 1  His  memory  has  utterly  evaporated  with 
the  departure  of  his  own  generation. 

b.  humorously  of  persons:  To  become  missing, 
vanish  from  sight  or  existence. 

1727  Pope,  etc.  Art  0/  Sinking  119  Any  other  person 
[than  the  hero  of  the  poem]  who  may  be  lost  and  evaporate 


in  the  course  of  the  work.  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian 
vii,  I  would  fain  evaporate  through  that  door  myself.  1821 
Byron  Let.  to  Moore  1  Oct.,  You  should  have  more,  if  I 
evaporate  [/.  e.  die]  within  a  reasonable  time.  1865  Dickf.ns 
Mut.  Fr.  1.  vi,  Bob  and  Jonathan  with  similar  meekness 
took  their  leave  and  evaporated. 

4.  trans.  To  expose  or  subject  to  evaporation ; 
to  drive  off  the  liquid  part  of ;  to  reduce  by  evapor¬ 
ation  to  (a  residuum,  a  denser  state).  Also  absol. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  iii.  68  If  the  menstruum 
or  dissolvent  be  evaporated  to  a  consistence.  1706  Phillips 
(ed.  Kersey),  To  Evaporate  to  a  Pellicle.  1799  G.  Smith 
Laborat.  I.  435  Evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  honey.  1838 
T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  536  Evaporate  to  dryness 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  resin  of  guaiacum.  1877  W. 
Thomson  Voy.  Challenger  I.  i.  33  For  evaporating  or  heat¬ 
ing  in  flasks  or  beakers  a  small  sand-bath  . .  has  been  found 
very  useful. 

5.  intr.  To  exhale  moisture ;  to  part  with  liquid 
particles  by  evaporation. 

1799  G.  Smith  Laborat.  1.  86  Let  this  solution  evaporate 
over  a  fire  until  it  becomes  thickish.  1844-57  G.  Bird  Ur  in. 
Deposits  (ed.  5)  149  If  a  solution  of  it  be  allowed  to  evapo¬ 
rate  spontaneously  on  a  glass  plate.  1869  Roscoe  Elem. 
Chem.  191  A  substance,  .is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  allowed  gradually  to  evaporate. 

+  6.  trails.  To  emit  in  the  form  of  vapour ;  to  give 
vent  to,  exhale;  to  lose  (perfume,  strength,  etc.) 
by  evaporation.  Also  absol.  Obs. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Spiracle,  a  hole  to  let  ayre  ..  in  and  out; 
also,  a  hole  that  euaporates  a  strong  or  pestilent  ayre. 
a  1631  Donne  in  Select.  (1840)  192  By  long  lying  they  have 
exhaled,  and  evaporated,  and  breathed  out  all  their  gross 
matter.  1646  J.  Hall  Poems  52  As  flowers  assoone  as 
smelled  at  Evaporate,  Even  so  this  shadow,  ere  our  eyes 
Can  view  it,  flies.  1684  T.  Burnet  Th.  Earth  II.  67 
After  a  gentle  rain  . .  the  warmth  of  the  sun  makes  them 
[flowers]  evaporate  more  freely.  1702  W.  J.  Bruy  ns  Voy. 
Levant  liv.  21 1  The  Smoke  of  the  Lamps  is  evaporated  by 
three  Funnels  that  are  at  the  Roof.  1715  Leoni  Palladio's 
Archit.  (1742)  I.46  Having  vents  ..  through  which  the  of¬ 
fensive  smell  is  evaporated. 

fb.  fig.  (Cf.  Fr.  evaporer  la  bile). 

1591  Horsey  Trav.  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  188  His  stomake  full 
of  their  treasonable  purposes,  must  evaperatt  somwhat  for 
revenge.  1650-3  tr.  Hales'  Dissert,  de  Pace  in  Phenix  (1708) 
II.  370  Any  one  but  him  who.  .hath  quite  evaporated,  and 
breath’d  out  all  charity.  1651  Reliq.  Wotton.  (1685)  105  My 
Lord  of  Essex  chose  to  evaporate  his  thoughts  in  a  Sonnet. 
1 71 1  Addison  Sped.  N0.116  P8  It  might  conduce  very  much 
to  evaporate  the  Spleen. 

+  7.  intr.  To  be  emitted  in  the  form  of  vapour; 
to  be  exhaled.  Obs. 

1545  Raynold  Byrth  Mankynde  Y  vj,  Humors  ...  the 
whiche  daylye  and  hourely,  by  vnsensyble  swettinge, 
euaporatith  and  yssueth  furthe.  1622  Venner  Via  Recta 
2  Filthy  vapours  evaporating  or  breathing  out  of  stand¬ 
ing  pooles.  1694  Crovvne  Regulus  1.  8  A  ghost?  a  damp 
evaporates  from  the  word  Which  sickens  me  to  death.  1799 
Med.  Jrnl.  I.  464  Rendering  the  syphilitic  poison  inert, 
the  moment  it  begins  to  evaporate. 

+  8.  trails.  To  subject  to  a  vapour-bath ;  to 
steam.  Obs.  Cf.  Evaporation  5. 

1610  Barrough  Meth.  Physick  iii.  liii.  (1639)  186  Moreover 
the  wombe  must  be  evaporated  and  fomented  with  odo¬ 
riferous  things. 

Hence  Evaporated  ppl.  a . 

1846  G.  E.  Day  tr.  Simons  Anim.  Chem.  II.  52  Residue 
of  evaporated  whey,  78-0.  1870  Daily  News  23  Sept.,  The 

Swiss  and  American  preparations  of  evaporated  milk.  1875 
H.  Spencer  First  Princ.  11.  iv.  §52. 173  The  evaporated  water 
. .  may  be  brought  by  condensation  to  its  original  shape. 

Eva'porating,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  prec.  +  -ING1.] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  Evaporate  ;  lit.  and_/f§". 
1630  J*  Taylor  (Water-P.)  Wks.  n.  253/1  Let  it  beea  trade 

to  practise,  .the  gulpe,  the  euaporating  or  retention.  1663 
J.  Spencer  Prodigies  Pref.,  The  evaporating  of  Religion  in 
the  Doctrine  thereof,  into  a  multitude  of  perplext  questions. 

2.  attrib.,  as  evaporating  dish,  furnace,  power ; 
evaporating  cone,  an  apparatus  of  Belgian  in¬ 
vention,  used  in  the  sugar  manufacture ;  evapor¬ 
ating  pan,  in  sugar  and  salt  manufacture,  a  large 

i  shallow  iron  vessel  in  which  the  juice  of  the  sugar¬ 
cane  and  the  brine  is  evaporated. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,* Evaporating-cone.  1826  Henry 
Elem.  Chem.  I.  3  A  shallow  kettle  of  water,  in  which  is 
placed  the  ^evaporating  dish  and  its  contents.  1800  tr. 
Lagrange' s  Chem.  I.  27  The  ^evaporating  furnace  . .  serves 
not  only  for  evaporation,  but  also  for  digestion,  distillation, 
solutions,  etc.  1862  M.  Hopkins  Hawaii^  A  natural  ^evapo¬ 
rating  pan  for  the  production  of  salt.  1862  Smiles  Engineers 
II.  78  The  *evaporating  power  of  different  kinds  of  fuel. 

Evaporating  (/Vtcpor^tiq),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ing  2.]  That  evaporates. 

1597  Pilgr.  Parnass.  v.  576  Such  an  ayre  as  is  wonte  to 
proceede  from  an  evaporatinge  dunghill  in  a  summers 
daye.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  60  [Evaporation]  is 
greatly  increased  by  a  current  of  air  or  wind  flowing  over 
the  evaporating  surface.  .  i860  Maury  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  vii. 
§  355  An  evaporating  region  at  sea. 

Evaporation  (zVa^poivi-Jbn).  Also  4  -cion, 
7  evaperation.  [a.  Fr.  evaporation ,  ad.  L.  evapd - 
rdtidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  evapdra-re :  see  Evapo¬ 
rate  vi] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  conversion  into  va¬ 
pour  ;  the  action  of  passing  off  in  vapour  ;  an 
instance  of  this. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvi.  vii.  (1495)  556#Quycke 
syluer  passyth  out  by  evaporacion  in  sethyng  and  in  smok- 
ynge.  1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Farme  480  The  oyle 
also  [is]  kept  the  better  from  euaporation.  1799  Kirwan  Geol. 


Ess.  48  The  great  evaporation  that  took  place  soon  after  the 
creation,  as  soon  as  the  solids  began  to  crystallize.  1802 
Pai.ey  Nat.  Theol.  xxi.  §  1  (1819)330  By  evaporation,  water 
is  carried  up  into  the  air.  1813  Sir  H.  Davy  Agric.  Chem. 
ii.  (1814)  37  Cold  is  produced  during  evaporation.  1871  B. 
Stewart  Heat  §  110  Evaporation,  where  a  liquid  is  converted 
into  a  gas  quietly,  and  without  the  formation  of  bubbles. 

b.  fig. 

1824  Byron  Juan  xvi.  ix,  The  evaporation  of  a  joyous  day 
Is  like  the  last  glass  of  champagne.  1852  Gladstone  Glean. 
IV.  xliii.  174  It  cannot  be  imposed  upon  the  agent  by  a  third 
party  without  the  instant  evaporation  of  all  its  savour. 

2.  The  action  or  process  of  driving  off  the  liquid 
part  of  a  substance  in  the  form  of  vapour,  by 
means  of  heat ;  an  instance  of  the  same. 

1718  Quincy  Conipl.  Disp.  32/2  The  Solution,  .would  part 
with  its  Salts  but  very  sparingly,  without  Evaporation.  1838 
T.Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  652  These  alternate  filtrations 
and  evaporations.  1845  Budd  Dis.  Liver  23  When  obtained 
by  evaporation  from  alcohol  [Bilin]  reddens  litmus  paper. 
1854  Ronalds  &  Richardson  Chem.  Technol.  (ed.  2)  I.  277 
The  most  simple  method  of  evaporation  . .  is  to  place  the 
liquid  in  a  pan  or  vessel  immediately  over  a  fire.  1875  Ure 
Diet.  Arts  III.  945  s.v.  Sugar,  The  next  process  in  sugar¬ 
refining  is  the  evaporation  of  the  clarified  syrup  to  the 
granulating  or  crystallising  point. 

3.  The  action  or  process  a.  of  exhaling  moisture  ; 
fb.  of  emitting  (breath,  fire,  etc.);  +  c.  of  per¬ 
spiring  insensibly.  Also  fig. 

a.  1551  Turner  Herbal  1.  O  iij  b,  If  it  [Daucus]  be  layde 
wythout  it  wyll  greatly  dryue  furth  by  euaporation.  1669 
Boyle  Contn.  New  Exp.  1.  (1682)  184  The  great  Evapora¬ 
tion  I  have  observed  even  in  Winter,  of  Fruits.  1807  J.  E. 
Smith  Phys.  Bot.  186  The  use  of  a  tin  box.  .for  the  purpose 
of  restraining  the  evaporation  of  plants.  1887  H.  M.  Ward 
tr.  Sachs'  Phys.  Plants  iii.  xxv.  227  Evaporation  takes  place 
through  the  leaves. 

b.  1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  11.  333Euen  in  the  sea  are  seen 
euaporations  of  fire.  1599  Sandys  Ettropce  Spec.  /1632)  124 
The  best  way.  .is  to  let  the  good  men  chide  a  while  hartily 
together,  .so  necessarie  are  these  evaporations  to  the  minds 
of  the  multitude.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  hi. 
xxi.  161  The  fuligenous  exhalations  wanting  evaporation 
recoyle  upon  the  flame  and  choake  it.  1754  Johnson  Ad¬ 
venturer  No.  137  f  4  To  reckon  the  hours  laid  out  in  these 
compositions  as  . .  suffered  to  fume  away  in  useless  evapor¬ 
ations. 

C.  1626  Bacon  6^/7^(1631)  §  968  So  in  Pestilent  feuers,  the 
Intention  is  toexpell  the  Infection  by  Sweat  and  Euapoura- 
tion.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey  ),  Evaporation. .  In  Physick, 
a  discharging  of  Humours  through  the  Pores  of  the  Body. 
1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

4.  concr.  The  product  of  the  evaporating  process ; 
exhalation,  fumes  ;  the  amount  evaporated. 

1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  35  b,  Pollio  prolonged  his 
lyfe  certayne  dayes  with  the  evaporation  of  honye.  1605 
Timme  Quersit.  iii.  151  Such  heates.  .doe  proceed  out  of  the 
spirits  only,  either  niterous  or  sulphurus,  lifted  up  into 
euaporations.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  1.  57  The  best 
Glasses  . .  would  not  represent  to  me,  the  evaporations  of 
Camphire.  1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  (J.),  Evapo¬ 
rations  are  at  some  times  greater,  according  to  the  greater 
heat  of  the  sun.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  I.  245  The 
nocturnal  emanations  of  leaves,  and  continual  evaporations 
of  flowers  and  of  fruits,  do  not  diminish  in  quality  in  winter 
. .  only  in  quantity.  1856  Stanley  Sinai  Pal.  vii.  (1858) 
290  The  lake,  with  the . .  mist  of  its  own  evaporations  floating 
over  its  surface. 

pig.  1606  Proc.  agst.  Traitors  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.) 
III.  20  This  letter  should  prove  to  be  nothing  but  the.  eva¬ 
poration  of  an  idle  brain.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  iii.  iv.  §  5 
The  vain  evaporations  of  his  discontentment. 

+  5.  Medical  treatment  by  means  of  vapour; 
concr.  vapour,  a  vapour-bath.  Obs. 

[1585  Lloyd  Treas.  Health  F  v,  Euaporatio  is  when  the 
diseased  membre  is  holden  in  y°  hote  vapour  of  some  decoc- 
tyon.]  1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  424  Good  it  is  to  apply 
spunges  to  those  accidents  and  infirmities  of  the  body  which 
require  euaperation.  1610  Barrough  Meth.  Physick  iii. 
lxii.  (1639)  198  If  the  evill  be  waxed  old,  you  must  use 
suffumigations,  and  evaporations  made  of  aroinatick  things. 
6.  attrib.,  as  evaporation- gage. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Evaporation-gage,  a  graduated 
glass  measure  . .  to  determine  the  ratio  of  evaporation  in  a 
given  exposure. 

Evaporative  (Aarpor/Jiv),  a.  [f.  Evaporate 
v.  +  -ive  ;  cf.  Fr.  evaporatif,  - ive ,  late  L.  evapor- 
dtiv-us. ]  Pertaining  to  or  producing  evaporation. 

1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  341.  1823  Coleridge  Rem. 
(1836)  II.  371  The  evaporation  . .  froze  the  fluid  at  the  two 
ends,  that  is,  at  a  given  distance  from  the  greatest  intensity 
of  the  evaporative  process.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  7  Dec.  12/1 
The  average  evaporative  power  of  petroleum  was  found  to 
be  9-82  lbs.  of  water  per  lb.  of  fuel. 

Evaporator  (ft’se'porc'tai).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -or.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  evaporates. 

1883  Caird  in  Scotsman  23  Nov.  9/7  A  scepticism  which 
evaporates  all  thought,  at  the  same  time  evaporates  the 
sceptical  evaporator. 

2.  spec.  Any  apparatus  for  evaporating  solutions, 
drying  fruits,  etc. 

1827  FARADAY  Chan.  Manip.  xxiv.  629  A  bent  tube  evapo¬ 
rator.  1850  Nat.  Encycl.  XI.  594/1  A  series  of  evaporating 
coppers  or  pans . .  These  evaporators  are  placed  over  a  long 
flue,  etc.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  9  May  J2/1  An  evaporator  . . 
which,  besides  drying  fruit,  may  be  used  to  bake  and  roast. 

Evaporimeter.  Also  -ometer.  [f.  Evapor¬ 
ation  +  -(i)meter,  Gr.  fxtrpov  measure.  Cf.  Fr. 
evaporomelre.\  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  a  liquid  evaporated  in  a  given  time  ; 
an  atmometer. 

1828  Webster  cites  Jrnl.  Science ,  Evaporometcr.  1876 
Catal.  Sci.  App.  S.  Kens.  396  Evaporimeter.  1881  Nature 
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XXIV.  387  An  evaporimeter  with  constant  level  has  been 
recently  described  by  Professor  Fornioni. 

Evaporize  (A'oe-poraiz),  v.  [f.  E-  prcf. 2  + 
Vaporize.]  =  Evaporate  v.  1.  lit.  and  fig. 

1832  H.  H.  Wilson  Ess.  Led.  (1862)  I.  351  Put  water 
over  the  fire  in  a  boiler,  and  the  fire  will  evaporise  the 
water.  1836  I.  Taylor  Phys.  Th.  Another  Life  { 1858)  214 
In  worlds  where  our  bodies  would  instantly  congeal,  or 
would  as  suddenly  be  evaporized. 

+  Evaporous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Evapor-ate  +  -ous.] 
Of  the  nature  of  an  evaporation. 

1694  E.  Halley  in PAit.Traus.  Will.  184  The  evaporous 
effluvia  of  Water. 

+  Eva  pour,  v.  Obs.  In  6-7  evapore,  7  -oure. 
[a.  Fr.  evapore-r ,  ad.  late  L.  evapor-dre\  see  Eva¬ 
porate  v.] 

1.  trans.  To  send  up  in  vapour;  to  emit. 

1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  (1632)  243  ./Etna  . .  black  clouds 
euaporeth  to  skies. 

2.  intr.  To  be  exhaled  or  given  out  like  a  vapour  ; 
=  Evaporate  v.  6  b. 

1545  Raynold  ByrtJi  Mankynde  38  The  yealowisshe  swet 
which  euaporith  continually  from  the  skin  of  thinfant  whylst 
it  is  in  the  womb.  1611  Cotgr.  s.v.  Eau  [as  in  Raynoldj. 
1612  Sturtevant  Metallica  (1854)  96  No.  .unsauory  smells 
euapoure  out  or  presse  through  them. 

f3.  trans.  To  subject  to  a  vapour  bath;  to 
steam.  Obs. 

1543  Traheron  Vigo's  Chirurg .  11.  xiii.  60  It  sufficeth 
than  to  evapore  the  mattier  by  the  decoction  of  thynges 
anodyne  (that  is  to  say)  whiche  take  away  payne. 

Evasible  (/V^'sib’l),  a.  [f.  L.  evds-  ppl. 
stem  of  evadere  to  Evade  +  -ible.]  Capable  of 
being  evaded. 

18. .  Ogilvie  cites  Eclectic  Rev. 

Evasion  (Tv^'gon).  Also  5  evasyown,  6  eva- 
cion,  -tion.  [a.  Ft.  evasion,  ad.  late  L.  evdsidn-em , 
n.  of  action  f.  evadere :  see  Evade.] 

1.  The  action  of  escaping  from  confinement  or 
danger ;  escape. 

Now  rare,  exc.  in  writers  influenced  by  Fr.  usage. 

1460  Capgrave  Chrou.  306  A1  that  tyme  fro  his  [Oldcastle’s] 
evasion  [from  the  Tower]  about  Myhilmesse  onto  the  Ephi- 
hanie.  1601  Bp.  Barlow  Dcf.  Prot.  Relig.  175  By  hope  of 
euasion  from  Purgatorie  in  time.  1612  T.  Taylor  Comm. 
Titus  iii.  4  In  any  miserie  we  shall  haue  assured  felicitie. . 
in  temptation  assurance  of  euasion.  1633  l5*  Fletcher 
Purple  Isl.  iii.  xi,  The  next  fair  river  . .  Topping  the  hill, 
breaks  forth  in  fierce  evasion.  1779  J.  Moore  View  Soc. 
Fr.  II.  Iii.  29  Contemplating  the  happy  evasion  he  had 
made  from  the  cabinets  at  Frankfort.  1834  Blackw.  Mag. 
XXXV.  618  An  account  of  the  evasion  of  Louis  XVI,  and 
the  arrest  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  at  Varennes.  1871 

H.  Ainsworth  Tcnver  Hill  11.  x,  The  plan  of  evasion  was 
frustrated  by  the  prisoner’s  irresolution. 

+  b.  Means,  opportunity,  or  way  of  escape.  Obs. 

i563-87  Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  (1684)  III.  271  [God]  in  the  midst 
of  the  Temptation  will  make  such  an  evasion,  as,  etc.  1613 
Heywood  Brazen  Age  Wks.  1874  III.  211  Ere  you  enwrap 
your  selfe  into  these  perils,  Whence  there  is  no  euasion. 
1650  Sc.  Metr.  Ps.  lxxxviii.  8  So  Shut  up,  that  I  find  no 
evasion  for  me.  1734  tr.  Rollin' s  Auc.  Hist.  (1827)  IX.  250 
The  unhappy  woman,  who  found  herself  without  evasion  or 
resource,  swallowed  the  draught. 

2.  The  action  of  avoiding  or  escaping  (a  blow, 
missile,  pursuit,  etc.)  by  artifice  or  contrivance. 

1657  S.  Purchas  Pol.  Flying-Ins.  11  In  a  storm  they  [Bees] 
will  help  themselves  by  flying  under  the  Lee-side  of  an 
hedge,  [etc.]  . .  But  if  it  bee  a  plain  Champaign  Country, 
where  evasions  avail  nothing  ;  then,  etc.  1822  Forsyth 
Roland's  Mod.  Art  Fencing  201  Evasion  means  to  avoid 
being  reached  by  a  thrust,  even  when  you  are  near  enough 
to  receive  it. 

3.  The  action  of  evading  (a  duty,  law,  requisi¬ 
tion,  an  argument,  charge,  etc.) ;  dodging,  pre¬ 
varication,  shuffling.  Also,  an  instance  of  this. 

1603  Shaks.  Meas.for  M.  1.  i.  51  No  more  euasion  :  We 
haue  with  leauen’d,  and  prepared  choice  Proceeded  to  you, 
therefore  take  your  honors.  1672  Marvell  Reh.  Transp. 

I.  139  Perhaps  he  said  so  only  for  evasion.  1685  H.  More 
Pay'alip.  Proph.  447  There  is  no  evasion  from  the  strength 
of  this  Argument.  1711  Hearne  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.) 
III.  210  But  this  I  looked  on  as  Evasion.  1746  Wesley 
P?'inc.  Methodist  9,  I  have,  found  this  in  many  of  you,  i.  e. 
much  subtlety,  much  Pwasion  and  Disguise.  1783  Burke 
Rep.  Affairs  India  Wks.  XI.  53  He  was  ordered  at  once  to 
furnish  5,000  horse,  .‘on  evasion’  he  was  declared  a  violator 
of  treaties.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  376  To  do  it.  .is 
artifice  and  evasion.  1846  Prescott  Fcrd.  Is.  I.  vii.  326 
If  the  prisoner,  .was  suspected  of  evasion,  he  was  subjected 
to  the  torture,  a  1862  Buckle  Misc.  JVks.  (1872)  1.  71,  I 
deem  anonymous  writing  of  every  kind  to  be  an  evasion 
of  responsibility.  1868  J.  H.  Blunt  Ref.  Ch.Eng.  I.  59  The 
king’s  licence  for  the  evasion  of  the  act. 

b.  The  means  of  evading  ;  an  evasive  argument, 
shuffling  excuse,  subterfuge. 

c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vm.  i.  112  And  be  the  text  bai 
decerne  all  thai  casis,  but  exceptyown  :  By  that  is  nane  eva¬ 
syown.  a  1533  Frith  Disput.  Purgat .,  I  say  that  this  their 
evasion  is  nothing  worth.  1581  Marbeck  Bk.  of  Notes 
669  The  prohibition  goeth  before  the  vowe,  wherefore  this 
euation  can  haue  no  place.  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  ii. 
iii.  xiii.  (1651)  118  The  meaner  sort  have  no  evasion  why  they 
should  not  be  counted  mad.  1777  Priestley  Philos.  Necess. 
ii.  19  By  such  poor  evasions  do  some  persons  think  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  force  of  conviction.  1845  S.  Austin 
Ranke's  Hist.  Ref  I.  451  A  miserable  evasion,  which  did 
not  in  the  least  touch  the  assertion  of  his  adversary.  1874 
Green  Short  Hist.  iv.  171  The  towns,  .could  generally  force 
the  Crown  by  evasions  and  delays  to  a  compromise. 

4.  In  primary  Latin  sense:  Going  out,  exit, 
sallying  forth,  rare. 


a  1659  Osborn  Queries  Wks.  (1673)  605  And  from  this  the 
whole  World  comes  to  be  so  universally  Inhabited,  Every 
Family  seeking  rest  by  Evasion.  1669  Flamsteed  in  Rigaud 
Corr.  Sc.  Men  (1841)  II.  81  In  the  eclipse  he  ought  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  spurious  and  the  true  shades,  and  their  evasions 
from  the  moon’s  superficies.  1837  DeQuincey  Revolt  Tar- 
tars  Wks.  IV.  144  If  the  Kalmuck  evasion  should  prosper. 

Evasive  (2V£»*siv),  a.  [ad.  Fr.  evasif  -ive,  f. 
L.  evds-  ppl.  stem  of  evddei'e  (see  Evade)  +  -ive.] 

1.  Of  persons  :  Seeking  to  evade ;  addicted  to 
evasion,  shuffling. 

1725  Pope  Odyss.  1.  530  Thus  he,  though  conscious  of  the 
ethereal  guest,  Answer’d  evasive  of  the  sly  request.  1785 
Paley  Mot.  Philos.  (1818)  II.  404  The  . .  honest  workman 
will  be  employed,  in  preference  to  . .  the  fraudulent,  and 
evasive.  1794  Burke  Sp.  agst.  IV.  Hastings  Wks.  XV.  107 
He  had  been  dilatory,  evasive,  shuffling,  and  unwilling  to  pay 
that  which,  however  unwilling,  evasive,  and  shuffling,  he 
did  pay. 

2.  Of  actions  or  utterances  :  Tending  to  evasion  ; 
containing  or  characterized  by  evasion.  Const,  of. 

1744  Berkeley  Siris  §  107  Though  evasive  arts  will,  it  is 
feared,  prevail  so  long  as  distilled  spirits  of  any  kind  are 
allowed.  1772  Ann.  Reg.  2.0/2  Terms  apparently  inoffensive, 
and  evasive  of  their  real  and  essential  meaning.  1777 
Sheridan  Sch.  Scand.  iii.  i,  He  has  received  nothing  but 
evasive  promises  of  future  service.  1820  Scott  Monast. 
xi,  Objections  which  the  Sub-Prior  treated  as  evasive.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  451  The  president,  completely 
taken  by  surprise,  stammered  out  a  few  evasive  phrases. 

3.  Elusive,  evanescent. 

1881  C.  De  Kay  Vision  of  Nimrod  vi.  113  Above  the 
cities  of  the  plain  the  tender  Evasive  strains  dropt  gently 
from  the  sky. 

4.  as  sb.  An  evasive  phrase  or  speech. 

a  1734  North  Exam.  (1740)  90 The  Party,  .followed  their 
Game  full  Cry  . .  without  much  Trouble  about  Precautions 
and  Evasives.  Ibid.  399  What  may  not  be  said  and  wrote, 
if  this  Author’s  Evasives  may  pass  such  as — it  seems,  many 
believed  ? 

Hence  Eva  sively  adv.y  in  an  evasive  manner, 
by  an  evasion.  Evasiveness,  the  quality  of 
being  evasive. 

1736  Bailey  (folio),  Evasively ,  craftily,  deceitfully.  ^1804 
J.  Bryant  (T  ),  I  answered  evasively,  or  at  least  indeter¬ 
minately.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  502  Searching 
questions  were  put,  and  were  evasively  answered.  1883 
Rules  of  Supreme  Crt.  Order  xix.  1.  19  When  a  party  .. 
denies  an  allegation  of  fact . .  he  must  not  do  so  evasively. 
1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Evasiveness ,  evading  quality.  1863 
Geo.  Eliot  Romola  iii.  xxvii,  That  self-justifying  evasive¬ 
ness  into  which  he  was  often  hurried  in  public.  1877 
Morley  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  11.  288  Most  recent  controversies 
are  marked  by  obliqueness,  evasiveness,  a  shiftiness  of 
issue. 

+  Evasorious,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [as  if  f.  L. 
*evasor,  agent-n.  f.  evadere  (see  Evade)  +  -(i)ods  : 
cf.  censorious .]  =  Evasive. 

1687  H.  More  Contn.  Remark.  Stor.  (1689)  439  The  ter¬ 
giversations  of  the  Incredulous,  and  their  evasorious  Pre¬ 
tences. 

Eve  (?v),  slfi  Forms:  (3  heve,  4  ave),  6-7 
eeve,  (7  eave,  yeave),  3-  eve.  [var.  of  Even  sb. 
(orig.  2  syll.)  ;  for  the  loss  of  the  final  n  cf.  morrow. 

1.  =  Evening  sb.^  lit.  and  fig.  poet,  or  rhetorical. 

a  1250  Owl  <5*  Night.  432  Thu  singest  from  eve  fort  a  mor3e. 

c  1300  St.  Brandan  214  The  foweles  tho  hit  eve  was,  bi- 
gonne  here  evesong.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  vi.  117  On 
saterday  at  eue.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  ix.  xxvii.  (1554)  209  a, 
The  fayre  day  men  do  prayse  at  eue.  1632  Milton  L' Al¬ 
legro  130  Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream  On  summer 
eves  by  haunted  stream.  1667  —  P.  L.  1.  743  From  Noon 
to  dewy  Eve.  1642  Howell  For.  Trav.  ix.  (Arb.)  47  The 
yeaue  of  the  Conquering  of  France,  is  the  morning  of  the 
Conquest  of  England.  1728  Thomson  Spring  19  Winter  oft 
at  Eve  resumes  the  breeze.  1801  Southey  Thalaba  vm. 
ii,  In  the  light  of  the  setting  eve.  1833  Ht.  Martineau 
Charmed  Sea  i.  4  To  tell  the  tale  from  eve  to  morning,  and 
from  morning  to  eve  again. 

2.  The  evening,  and  hence  usually  the  day  before 
a  Saint’s  day  or  other  church  festival.  Hence  gen. 
the  evening,  or  the  day,  before  any  date  or  event. 

c  1290  Lives  Saints  (1887)  76  In  \)e  mon}?e  of  Ieneuer  : 
a-seint  Fabianes  eue.  c  1330  Arth.  Marl.  5391  The  king 
ther  stode  with  his  meine  On  a  palmesonnes  aue.  1480 
Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  ccxxvi.  231  In  the  same  yere  (1340) 
on  mydsomer  eue  kyng  edward  bygan  to  sayll  toward 
fraunce.  1548  Hall  Chron.  82  b,  Christmas  eve.  1571 
Hanmer  Chron.  Irel .  (1633)  123,  23rd  of  August  being  Saint 
Bartholomewes  Eeve.  a  1662  Bp.  B.  Duita  Rules  to  Devo¬ 
tion  (J.),  Let  the  immediate  preceding  day  be  kept  as  the 
eve  to  this  great  feast.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.  Pierre's 
Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  HI.  692  The  tolling  of  bells  . .  on  the  eve 
of  the  funeral,  on  the  day  of  it,  and  the  last  day  of  the  year. 
1828  Scott  P\  M.  Perth  iii,  A  father’s  blessing  and  St. 
Valentine’s,  whose  blessed  eve  this  chances  to  be.  1852  Miss 
Yonge  Cameos  II.  viii.  102  On  the  eve  of  the  New  Year 
1370  he  [Chandos]  set  forth  to  retake  the  town  of  St.  Salvin. 
1884  Blunt  Annot.  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  118  All  Festivals  have 
Eves,  including  Sundays,  but  only  some  have  Vigils. 

fig.  1647  Clarendon  Contempt,  on  Ps.  Tracts  (1727)  497 
Our  time  in  this  world  is  but  a  short  eve  to  an  everlasting 
holiday. 

3.  transf.  The  time  immediately  preceding  some 
event,  action,  etc.  Chiefly  in  phrase  To  be  on  or 
upon  the  eve  of 

1780  T.  Jefferson  Corr.  Wks.  1859  I.  269  We  are  upon 
the  eve  of  a  new  arrangement  as  to  our  commissary’s  and 
quarter-master’s  departments.  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L. 
§  253  Being  now  arrived  at  the  eve  of  October.  1806  A. 
Duncan  Nelson  165  The  hull  on  the  eve  of  sinking.  1818 
Marryat  in  Pari.  Deb.  642  It  was  proposed  to  pass  this 
bill  just  when  they  were  upon  the  eve  of  a  general  election. 


1875  Bryce  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  ix.  (ed.  5)  150  These  regions 
seemed  on  the  eve  of  being  lost  to  Christendom. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  chiefly  in  sense  1,  as  cve- 
repast,  dime ;  also  eve -feast  a  feast  on  the  even¬ 
ing  before  a  festival  or  holy  day :  eve-tide  = 
Eventide;  eve-weed  (see  quot.).  Also  Eve- 
churr,  -JAR,  -SONG,  -STAR. 

1711  Budgell  Sped .  No.  161  p  2  A  Country  Wake,  which 
you  know  in  most  Parts  of  England  is  the  *  Eve-  Feast  of 
the  Dedication  of  our  Churches.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xx.  466 
They  rise,  and  bid  prepare  An  *everepast.  1382  Wyclif 
Job  xxxviii.  32  Thou  bringist  ..the  yeuetid  sterre  (1388 
eucne  sterre]  vp  on  the  sones  of  the  erthe.  c  1460  in  Hearne 
R.  Glouc.  (1724)  II.  484  Quene  Alionore  . .  childed  a  sone; . 
in  the  Christesmasse  eue  [ printed  ene]  In  whiche  euetid 
\ printed  ene-]  appered  in  the  West  ii  sterres,  of  fuyry 
colour.  1482  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  36  Y  laye  in  the 
chaptur  hows  tyl  the  euetyde  of  Saturday  foloyng.  c  1275 
Lay.  12858  fo  hit  com  to  }?aii  yeue-time.  Ibid.  17860.  1878 
Britten  &  Holland  Did.  Eng.  Plant-n .,  *Eveweed ,  Hes- 
Peris  matronalis ,  a  name  apparently  invented  by  Dr.  J. 
iiill  in  Herb.  Brit.  1769,  in  reference  to  the  fragrance  of  the 
blossoms  in  the  evening. 

Eve,  sb. 2  slang  ox  dial.  (See  quots.) 

1725  New  Cant.  Did.,  Eves,  Hen-Roosts.  1847  78  Hal- 
liwell,  Eve ,  a  hen-roost. 

f  Eve,  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Eve  sb.1]  traits.  To 
be  the  Eve  (sense  2)  of ;  to  immediately  precede. 

1639  W.  Berkley  Lost  Lady  1.  ii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XII. 
557  The  night  that  eves  the  day  of  marriage. 

Eve,  v*  dial.  [repr.  yeve,  the  regular  (now 
obs.)  southern  form  of  Give.  In  midi,  dialects 
give  is  used  in  same  sense.]  intr.  To  become 
moist  or  damp  (cf.  quots.). 

1847-78  in  Halliwell.  1863  W.  Barnes  Dorset  Gloss. 
s.v.,  *  We  shall  ha’  rain  :  thestvvones  do  eve.’  1880  E.  Cornw. 
Gloss,  s.v.,  A  stone  floor  is  said  to  eve  before  wet  weather. 

Eve,  var.  of  Eave. 

1746  W.  Horsley  Fool  0-1$) I.  29  A  Stone  Cornice,  .which 
. .  would  make  a  pretty  Eve  over  the  Kitchen  Windows. 

E  ve-churr.  Also  7  -churre,  8  -chair,  -chier, 
-chur.  [f.  Eve  sb.1  +  Churr  :  see  Chukr-worm.] 

F  1.  The  Mole-Cricket ;  also  called  Churr-worm, 
Fen-cricket.  ?  Obs. 

1658  Rowland  Moufet's  Theat.  Ins.  1018  Of  the  Fen- 
Kricket,  the  Eve-churre,  or  the  Chur-worm  . .  we  may  call 
it  Gryllotalpa;  a  Mole-kricket.  1668  Wilkins  Real  Char. 
11.  v.  §  2  Fen-Cricket,  Evechurr,  Churr-worm.  1721-1800 
Bailey,  Eve-churr,  a  Worm.  1726  [see  Churr-worm]. 

2.  The  Nightjar,  Caprimulgus  europxus.  Cf. 
Churn-owl. 

1837  Macgillivray  Hist.  Brit.  Birds  III.  633.  1885 

Swainson  Provinc.  Names  Brit.  Birds  ( E.  D.  S.)  96.  1890 
Daily  News  15  July  5/1  He  is  still  a  bird  of  many  names. 
Some,  like  nightjar,  eve-churr.  .are  suggestive  of  his  voice. 

+  E  veck.  Obs.  Also  6  evecke,  6-7  evick(e. 
[Of  unknown  origin  ;  not  connected  with  L.  ibex. 

The  Welsh  ewig,  earlier  ewic,  means  a  sort  of  deer;  but 
Canon  Silvan  Evans  informs  us  that  it  was  sometimes  used 
vaguely;  if  this  word  was  adopted  into  Eng.  Higgins  may 
have  been  misled  by  the  fancy  of  an  etymological  connexion 
with  ibex.  ] 

(See  quots.) 

1585  J.  Higgins  tr.  Junius'  Nomenclator  50  Ibex,  .a  kind 
of  wild  goate,  and  supposed  to  be  that  which  they  call  the 
cuecke.  1601  Holland  Pliny  vm.  liii.  I.  231  Among  them 
[the  goats  kind]  you  shall  haue  the  roe  bucke,  the  shamois, 
the  wildegoat  called  the  Eveck  [L.  ibices ].  c  1611  Chapman 
Iliad  iv.  122  The  evicke  [cu£  cryptos]  skipping  from  a  rock. 

Evecristen(e,  var.  f.  Evenchristian,  Obs. 

Evectant  (ive’ktant).  Math.  [f.  L.  evect-  (see 
Evector)  +  -ant.]  A  contravariant  formed  by 
operating  upon  an  invariant  or  contravariant  with 
an  evector. 

1876  Salmon  Higher  Algebra  295  The  discovery  of  evect- 
ants  is  Hermite’s  ( Camb .  <5*  Dubl.  Math.  Jrnl.  vi.  292). 

Eve'Cted,  ppl .  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  evect-  ppl.  stem 
of  evehere  to  carry  out-f-ED1.]  Of  the  edge  of 
a  tube  :  Turned  outwards,  trumpet-shaped. 

1861  Hulme  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  11.  in.  ii.  85  The  aperture 
[of  a  Roman  Snail’s  shell]  . .  is  provided  with  an  evected 
[Fr.  Cvasc]  margin. 

Evectic,  a  dictionary  spelling  of  Euectic. 

Evection  (ive’kjan).  [ad.  L.  evect  ion-cm ,  n.  of 
action  f.  evehere  to  carry  out,  f.  e-  out  +  vehere  to 
carry.] 

f  1.  A  lifting  up  ;  elevation,  exaltation  (in  quot. 
Jig.).  Obs.  rare “h 

1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1659  Pearson  Creed  (1839)  359 
[Joseph's]  evection  to  the  power  of  Egypt  next  to  Pharaoh. 

2.  Astron.  a.  An  inequality  in  the  moon’s  longi¬ 
tude  (see  quot.  1787). 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Evection,  or  Libration  of  the 
Moon  [The  explanation  confuses  a  and  b.]  1787  Bonny- 

castle  Astron.  422  Evection,  an  inequality  in  the  motion 
of  the  moon,  by  which,  at  her  quarters,  her  mean  place 
differs  from  her  true  one  by  about  2^  degrees  more  than  at 
her  conjunction  and  opposition.  1834  Nat.  Philos .,  Hist. 
Astron.  ix.  45/1  (Usef.  Knowl.  Soc.),  The  evection  discovered 
by  Ptolemy  is  greatest  in  the  quadratures.  1847  Whewell 
Hist.  Induct .  Sc.  I.  220  Such  is  the  announcement  of  the 
celebrated  discovery  of  the  moon’s  second  inequality  after¬ 
wards  called  by  Bulhialdus  evection.  1879  Newcomb  & 
Holden  Astron.  163  The  disturbing  action  of  the  sun 
[upon  the  moon]  produces  a  great  number  of  other  inequali¬ 
ties,  of  which  the  largest  are  the  evection  and  the  variation. 

t  b.  Alleged  to  have  been  used  for  Libration. 

1706  [see  a].  1796  Hutton  Math.  Did.  I.  450  Evection 

is  used  by  some  astronomers  for  the  Libration  of  the  moon. 
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EVEN. 


+  3.  Evection  of  heat :  the  diffusion  of  heated 
particles  through  a  fluid  in  the  process  of  heating 
it ;  convection.  Ohs. 

Evectional,  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -AL.]  Relating  or 
belonging  to  the  evection. 

Eve  ctor.  Math.  [Agent-n.  from  L.  cvehere 
(see  Evection).]  An  operator  formed  by  substi¬ 
tuting  the  differential  operators  d/daw  d/dax,  d/da.2, 
etc.  for  the  coefficients  a0,  nax,  \n{n-\)  a2,  etc.  of 
a  binary  quantic. 

Eve-dropper,  obs.  form  of  Eaves-dkoiteh. 

1704  Gentleman  Instr,  (1732)  181  (D.)  Soldiers  ..  may  be 
as  guilty  of  thefts  as  eve-droppers  or  cut-purses. 

E  ve-ee  l.  dial.  (See  quots.) 

1831  Agric.  Survey  Forfarsh.  (Jam.),  Muraena  conger; 
conger  eel  . .  the  name  seems  familiar  even  to  the  common 
people  ;  they  call  it  Eve-eel.  1867  Smyth  Sailor’s  Word- 
bk. ,  Eve-eel ,  a  northern  name  for  the  conger;  from  the 
Danish  hav-aal ,  or  sea-eel. 

E’veish,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Eve  the  first  woman 
+  -ISH1.]  Like  Eve  ;  curious. 

1754  Richardson  Grandison  vi.  210  (D.),  I  saw  it  was  a 
long  letter ;  I  felt  very  Eveish,  my  dear. 

Eve-jar.  [f.  Eve  .ffO-t- Jab.]  =  Evechuiiu  2. 

1789  G.  White  Selbome  (1853)  356  A  notion  that  the  fern¬ 
owl  or  eve-jarr.  .is  very  injurious  to  weanling  calves.  1883 
Ham  fish.  Gloss.,  Eve-jar,  the  goat-sucker. 

Evel,  obs.  form  of  Evil. 

Eveles,  var.  form  of  Evilless,  a.  Ohs. 

||  Evelie,  a.  Obs.  rare~'1.  [a.  Fr.  eveille,  f. 
eveiller  to  awake.]  Wide  awake,  sprightly. 

1676  Etheredge  Man  of  Mode  iv.  i,  A  pretty  kind  of 
young  woman,  .more  evelie  than  our  English  women  com¬ 
monly  are. 

E  ve-like,  a.  [f.  Eve  the  first  woman  +  Like  «.] 
Resembling  Eve,  or  her  characteristics. 

a  1711  Ken  Psyche  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  213  To  all  the 
Daughters  of  laps’d  Eve,  Eve-like  Concupiscences  cleave. 

t  Eve-11,  v.  Ohs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  evell-ere,  f.  e- 
out  +  vellere  to  pluck.]  trails.  To  pluck,  pick 
(a  flower). 

1657  Tomlinson  Rcnou's  Disfi.  500  The  flowers  being 
evelled,  new  ones  grow  not  again  that  year. 

Evelles,  var.  form  of  Evilless,  Obs. 

Evelong:  see  Evenlong. 

Even  (rv’n),  sbO  Forms  :  1  sefen,  Bcfan, 
Mercian  efen,  Northumbr.  dfern,  2-3  eefen,  2 
$£en,  3  Onn.  efenn,  3-6  eaven,  (3  seven,  aven, 

5  evon,  seven,  -yn),  4-6  evin,  -yn,  ewin,  -yn, 

6  (heven),  eeven,  (9  dial,  eem),  3-  even.  Also 
contracted  7  eevn,  ev’n,  9  dial.  e’en.  See  also 
Eve.  [OE.  xfen,  efen,  efem,  neut.  and  masc., 
cogn.  with  OFris.  Avond,  Iwnd,  OS.  Atand  (Du. 
avond ),  OHG.  Aband  (MHG.  Abent,  mod.G. 
abend)  masc. ;  perh.  also  with  the  synonymous 
ON.  aptann,  aftann  (Sw.  afton,  Da.  often),  though 
this  may  be  of  different  origin,  cogn.  with  After. 
The  OE.  forms  appear  to  agree  only  in  the  root 
(OAryan  ep  or  ebh)  with  the  other  Teut.  forms : 
the  OTeut.  type  of  the  OHG.,  OS.,  OPTis.  forms 
would  be  *£bando-,  that  of  the  OE.  sefen,  efen 
would  be  *xtnnjo-  or  *&bunjo-.  The  ONorthumb. 
efem  is  app.  an  alteration  of  efen{n ;  cf.  ONor¬ 
thumb.  western,  festern  (  =  WS.  wisten,  fxsten), 
and  OFris.  forms  like  epernia  to  open. 

One  hypothesis  as  to  the  relation  of  the  forms  is  that 
*&l>ando-  represents  apre-Teut fiefiont-,  apr.  pple.  act.,  and 
that  derivatives  of  a  corresponding  passive  pple.  occur  in 
ON.  afitann  (: — *efitouo  )  and  OE.  ffen  (: — ( ftunjo -  : — 
'efitnyo-  or  *efinyo-).  The  etymological  sense  is  unknown  ; 
a  not  inappropriate  meaning  for  the  act.  and  pass,  forma¬ 
tions  is  suggested  by  Gr.  ijiriov,  mild,  gentle  (sometimes 
used  with  reference  to  temperature)  which  may  possibly 
belong  to  the  same  root.] 

1.  The  latter  part  or  close  of  the  day ;  evening. 
Also  in  phrases,  Even  and  {nor)  morn  ;  at  even 
and  at  prime,  at  all  times  of  the  day  ;  good  even, 
a  salutation  (see  further  Good,  Gooden)  ;  yesler- 
even  (Sc.  yestreen) , yesterday  evening  (see  Yester). 
Obs.  exc.  poet,  and  dial. 

Bemonlf  1235  /Efen  cwom  and  him  Hropgar  gewat.  C950 
Lindisf.  Gosfi.  Mark  vi.  47  Mi85y  efem  woere  waes  scip  in 
middum  saees.  a  1000  Guthlac  1216  (Gr.),  Engel  ufancundne, 
se  mec  efna  gehwam.  .gesohte.  c  1040  Rule  St.  Benet  (ed. 
Logeman)  82  pit: t  pet  eis  towyreanne  hi  wyrean  o33e  mfan. 
a  1123  O.  E.  Chron.  an.  1106  On  sefen  a:ty wdc  an.  .steorra. 
c  1200  Ormin  1105  He  wass  all  da33  Unnclene  anan  till 
efenn.  c  1205  Lay.  19570  pa  hit  wes  eauen.  c  1250  Gen.  <(- 
Ex.  1675  Iacob  wur3  drunken,  and  euen  cam.  c  1340  Cursor 
M.  6385  (Fairf.),  Fra  heyuen  pen  come  paire  fode  . .  euen  & 
morne  hit  con  falle.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  11.  xxii.  (1554) 
58a,  Socrates,  .wisest  named  at  euen  and  at  prime.  c  1460 
Towneley  Myst.,  Oblacio  Mag.  125  Weshalle  not  rest,  even 
nor  morne.  1535  Coverdale  Ezeh.x ii.  4  Thou  thy  self  shalt 
go  forth  also  at  euen  in  their  .sight.  1538  Bale  Thre  Lames 
178  God  geue  ye  good  euen.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  V.  ii. 
42  She  did  intend  confession  At  Patricks  cell  this  even. 
1600  —  A.  Y.  L.  11.  iv.  69  Peace  I  say ;  good  euen  to  your 
friend.  1622  May  Virgil  (J.),  The  sun’s  orb  both  even  and 
morn  is  bright.  1660  Howell  Diet,  s.v.,  Good  even  (or  by 
contraction  Goodeen).  1697  Dryden  Virg.  (J.\  Th’  unerring 
sun . .  declares,  What  the  late  ev’n  or  early  morn  prepares. 
1759  Johnson  Rasselas  ii,  From  the  dawn  of  morningto  the 
close  of  even.  1816  J.  Wilson  City  of  Plague  11.  ii.  228  A 
plaintive  tune .  .sung  at  fall  of  even.  1816  Scott  Old  Mort. 


x,  ‘My  cousin  winna  stay  ony  langer,  Mr.  Halliday ;  sae,  jf 
ye  please,  gude-e'en  t’ye.’  1826  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  n.  vi, 
Good  even  to  you.  1843  Bethune  Sc.  Fireside  Star.  279 
Daylight,  done  at  four  o’clock,  Yields  to  the  lang  dark  e’en. 

2.  The  Eve  of  a  holy  day  or  church  festival. 
Rarely  in  wider  sense :  The  evening  or  the  day  be¬ 
fore  (a  certain  day  or  event).  Fasti  yn  even  (Sc.; 
now  Fastryn’s  e'en )  =  Shrove-Tuesday  ;  The 
Kings'  even  =  Twelftii-night.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  171  pe  euen  of  pe  Trinite 
vnder  Acres  R.  gan  aryue.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  x.  440  As 
apon  fastryn  even  is  The  custom.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De 
P.  R.  ix.  xxxi.  (1495)  368  To  Ester  perteyneth  the  euyn 
therof  that,  .is  callyd  . .  the  holy  Saterday.  c  1420  Chron. 
Vilod.  1020  pe  whiche  in  Mydwyntrus  3evyn  to  p’chirche 
dude  gonne.  1463  Bury  Wills  Camd.  Soc.)  17  On  the  evyn 
[of  the  funeral]  myn  solempne  dirige  shalbe  kept.  1483 
Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  I )  ij ,  Upon  the  vygyl  or  euen  of 
our  lady,  a  1536  Tindale  Prol.  to  Jonas  Wks.  I.  450  The 
saints . .  torment  the  souls  in  hell,  if  their  evens  be  not  fasted. 
1549  Cranmer  in  Strype  Life  App.  xl, Vigils,  otherwise  called 
Watchings,  remain  in  the  Calendars  upon  certain  Saints’ 
Evens,  a  1572  Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  230  Upoun 
the  Kinges  Evin,  when  French  men  conunonlie  use  to  drynk 
liberallie.  1587  Fleming  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1286/t  He 
died  on  Maie  eeuen.  1623  Minsheu  s.v.,  An  holy  daies 
Euen.  1764  Burn  Poor  Laws  13  No  labourer,  .shall  take 
any  hire.. for  the  evens  of  feasts.  1855  Robinson  Whitby 
Gloss. ,  E'en,  Kessenmas  e’en . .  Cannelmas  e’en.  Mod.  dial. 
(Sheffield*,  Christmas  eem. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.  (  =  i  evening*),  as  even-bell , 
-blush.  - light ,  - prayer ,  - rising ,  -time  ;  also  even- 
close,  the  closing  in  of  the  evening ;  even-fall, 
the  ‘  fall  *  or  commencement  of  the  evening ;  even- 
fire,  evening  gun  ;  evenglome  {arch. ;  revival  of 
OE.  xfenglSm ),  gloaming,  twilight ;  even-mete, 
arch.  (OE.  sefen -mete'),  evening -meal,  supper  ; 
4  even- while,  eventide,  eventime.  Also  Even¬ 
song,  Even-star,  Eventide. 

a  1450  Le  Morte  A  rth.  2236  By  the  tyme  of  *euyn  belle. 
1835  Browning  Paracelsus  Wks.  I.  5  From  *even-blush  to 
midnight.  1845  Hirst  Poems  23  Came  *even-close  And 
darkness ;  yet  they  turned  not  back.  1814  Southey  Para¬ 
guay  Ded.,  One  thrush  was  heard  from  morn  to  *even-fall. 
1859  W.  H.  Gregory  Egypt  II.  200  Flamingoes  . .  winging 
their  rosy  flight  at  evenfall  across  the  bay.  1879  H.  Duvar 
D' Anvillc' s  Fleet  in  Poems  of  Places,  Brit.  Amer.  34  At 
*even-fire  the  bells  were  rung,  a  1000  Guthlac  1265  [Gr.), 
From  *sefenglome  oSpast  eastan  cwom. . dsegredwoma.  1871 
M.  Collins  Inn  of  Strange  Meetings  25  The  robins  singing 
in  the  evenglome.  Beowulf  5014  Si53an  *asfen-leoht  under 
heofenes  hador  beholen  weorpeS.  a  1400  MS.  Cantab.  Ff. 
i.  6.  f.  66  (Halliw.),  Sche.  .sey  it  is  ferr  in  the  nyght,  And  I 
swere  it  is  evenlight.  a  1440  Sir  Degrev.  1601  Syre  De- 
grivaunt  at  evene-lytjth  Armede  hym  and  hys  kny3th.  c  975 
Ritshw.  Gosp.  Matt.  xxvi.  26  psem  *asfen-mete.  1848 
Lytton  Harold  xi.  vii,The  even-mete  will  summon  thee  soon. 
1660  Howell  Did.  s.v.,  Evensong,  or  *Even  Prayer.  1601 
Holland  Pliny  1. 13  The  planet  Mercurie  seldome  hath  his 
*euen  rising  in  Pisces,  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  xi.  11  pa 
*sefen  tima  [c  1160  Hatton  afen  time]  wses  he  ferde  to  beth- 
aniam.  c  1205  Lay.  17860  A  pan  auen  time.  1870  Rossetti 
Dante  at  Verona  xxxiv,  Flushed  in  the  limpid  eventime. 
c  1350  Will.  Palerne  1747  To  hei3  vs  hastily  henne.  .euenly 
pis  *euen  while. 

Even  (rv’n),  a.  Forms :  1  ebn,  efen,  eefen, 
efn,  emn,  in  comb,  em-,  2-3  efn(e,  eefne,  Orm. 
efenn,  effen,  emne,  3-4  evene,  4-6  evin(e,  -yn, 
ewyn(e,  (5  evan,  heven,  6  evne),  6-7  ea-, 
eeven,  4-  even.  [Common  Teutonic:  OE.  efen , 
efn ,  by  assimilation  emn  =  OFris.  even,  evin ,  OS. 
eban  (Du.  even ,  effen ),  OHG.  eban ,  epan  (Ger. 
eben ),  ON.  iafn,  iamn  (Dz.jevn,  Sw.  jemn),  Goth. 
Urns OTeut.  *ebno-. 

The  word  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  connected  with 
any  other  Teut.  or  Aryan  word ;  hence  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  primary  sense  was  ‘level’  or  ‘equal,  like  ’]. 

1.  Of  a  piece  of  ground,  a  country,  etc.  :  Flat, 
plain,  level,  not  hilly  or  sloping. 

C893  K.  jElfred  Oros.  1.  ii.  §  4  Seo  burg  waes  £etimbred 
an  fildum  lande  &  on  swipe  emnum.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
2078  Set  full  sad  on  a  soile  euyn.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  iv.  vi. 
3  Clo.  Me  thinkes  the  ground  is  eeuen.  Edg.  Horrible 
steepe.  1605  Verstegan  Dec.  Intel l.  iv.  (1628)  100  They 
are  euen  and  plaine  without  any  hilles  or  hilly  grounds. 
1692  Bentley  Boyle  Led.  78  Our  sight  . .  would  be  ter¬ 
minated.  .in  the  largest  and  evenest  plain  by  the  very  con¬ 
vexity  of  the  earth.  1705  Addison  Italy  (1733)  175  The 
present  Face  of  Rome  is  much  more  Even  and  Level  than 
it  was  formerly.  1859  Tennyson  Geraint  <$•  Enid  239  At 
last  they,  .climb’d  upon  a  fair  and  even  ridge. 

b.  Of  uniform  height. 

1523  Fitzherb.  Hush.  §  70  Beastes  alone,  .wyll  not  eate  a 
pasture  euen,  but  leaue  many  tuftes  and  hygh  grasse  in 
dyuers  places.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  111.  iv.  36  All  must  be 
euen,  in  our  Gouernment.  1601  B.  Jonson  Poetaster  iv. 
ix,  Both  waies,  I  am  too  high ;  and  thou,  too  lowe?  Our 
Mindes  are  euen,  yet.  a  1626  Davies  (J.),  When  he  did  set 
his  foot  in  the  middle,  all  the  other  parts  lay  flat  and  even. 

c.  In  a  level  position ;  horizontal.  Obs.  exc. 
Naut.  in  phrase,  {On)  an  even  heel. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  111.  136  He  laid  hym  ewyn  him  be- 
forn.  ^1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  11.  §  29  Lat  thyn  Astre- 
labie  kowch  adown  evene  upon  a  smothe  grond.  1836 
Marryat  Midsh.  Easy  xxvi,  The  frigate  was  on  an  even 
keel.  ^1850  Rudim.  Navig.  (Weale)  117  A  ship  is  said  to 
swim  on  an  even  keel  when  she  draws  the  same  quantity  of 
water  abaft  as  forwards.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xxvi. 
(1856)  213,  I  wish  it  would  give  us  an  even  keel. 

2.  Of  surfaces  or  lines:  Uniform,  without  in¬ 
equality  ;  smooth. 


a  1225  Ancr.  R.  2  pe  on  [riwle]  rivvleS  he  heortc,  he  make5 
hire  efne  &  sme'5e,  wi5ute  knotte  &  dolke  of  woh  inwit. 
1340  Aycnb.  151  Efterward  he  de}>  al  be  reule,  J>et  makeh 
ane  wal  emne.  a  1350  Childh.  Jesus  1382  pis  treo  mot 
eo  . .  At  eithur  ende  euene  and  quarre.  1535  Coverdale 
1  Chron.  xiii.  15  The  valleys  were  eauen  both  [Luther  dass 
alle  Grunde  eben  wareii\  towarde  the  East  and  towarde  the 
West.  1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Catcch.  (1884)  28  Ane  biggare 
can  nocht  make  ane  evin  up  wal  without  direction  of  his 
lyne.  1577  B.  Googe  Here  shock's  Husb.  m.  (1586)  141  b, 
Looke.  .that,  .the  grounde  bee  made  fayre  and  even,  some 
thing  hanging.  1580  Baret  Alv.  E  364  To  make  eeuen 
with  the  rule,  exzequare  ad  regulam.  1664  Evelyn  Kal. 
Hort.  (1729)  202  Cut  close  and  even.  1693  Dryden  tr.  Per - 
sius  vi,  To  see  a  beggar's  brat  in  riches  flow,  Adds  not  a 
wrinkle  to  my  e^en  brow.  1697  —  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  213 
He  knew  to  rank  his  Elms  in  even  Rows.  1704  Newton 
Optics  (J.),  The  superficies  of  such  plates  are  not  even,  but 
have  many  cavities  and  swellings.  1712  J.  James  tr.  Le 
Blond’s  Gardening  34  Parterres  . .  should  be  flat,  eaven, 
and  disengaged,  c  1720  Prior  Poems,  Charity,  Charity.. 
Lays  the  rough  paths  of  peevish  nature  even.  1781  Cowpf.r 
Anti-Thelyp.  47  Smooth  and  even  as  an  iv’ry  ball.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  486  The  water  in  the  bay  was 
as  even  as  glass.  1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  §  It.  Jrnls.  I.  213 
Hedges,  .as  even  as  a  brick-wall  at  the  top  and  sides. 

3.  Uniform  alike  throughout  (in  colour,  texture, 
consistency,  quality,  etc.). 

1821  Craig  Led.  Drawing  vii.  406  Nor  can  it;  .produce  a 
light  even  tint  of  any  extent.  1846  Trotter  in  Baxter  s 
Lib.  Prad.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  347  These  last  [turnips]  are. . 
the  evenest  and  best  crop.  .The  whole  field  is  an  even  piece, 
not  having  suffered  from  the  fly.  1883  F.  M.  Crawford 
Dr.  Claudius  viii,  The  sky  was  of  an  even  lead  colour. 

4  4.  Of  a  path  :  Straight,  direct.  Of  movements 
or  speech  :  Direct,  straightforward.  Of  a  visible 
object :  Directly  in  front.  Obs. 

c  1200  Ormin  9214  pmr  shulenn  beon  ..  effne  &  smepe 
we33ess.  £1325  Metr.  Horn.  48,  I  bid  you  mac  the  gates 
euin  To  Crist,  c  1470  Harding  Chron.  lxii.  v,  Constantyne 
sawe  a  crosse.  .full  euine.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  viii. 
(1611)  17  As  the  straight  way  is  most  acceptable  to  him  that 
trauaileth.  .so  in  action  that  which  doth  lye  the  euenest  be- 
tweene  vs  and  the  end  we  desire.  1599  Shaks.  lien.  V,  iv. 
viii.  1 14  In  plaine  shock,  and  euen  play  of  Battaile.  1602  — 
Ham.  11.  ii.  298  Be  euen  and  direct  with  me,  whether  you 
were  sent  for  or  no. 

5.  Level  with  (f  to) ;  neither  higher  nor  lower. 
arch. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  11688  pe  tre  it  boued  doune.  .pe  cropc 
was  euen  wid  pe  rote.  1420  E.  E.  Wills  { 1882)52  A  flate 
ston  offmarbill,  ewyn  with  the  grounde.  1579  Lyly  EupJiues 
(Arb.)  135  When  Demetrius  wonne  the  Citie,  and  made  it 
euen  to  the  ground.  1611  Bible  Luke  xix.  44  And  shall 
lay  thee  euen  with  the  ground.  1626  Purchas  Pilgr. 
(ed.  4)  434  The  nether  part  of  the  Sunne  seeming  iust  and 
euen  with  it.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Tray,  xxxvi.  142 
On  the  out-side  about  eight  and  thirty  foot  high  above  the 
water,  and  on  the  in-side  even  with  the  ground.  1698 
Froger  Voy.  33  Waiting  till  the  Fish  swim  even  with  the 
Surface  of  the  Water. 

b.  -In  the  same  plane  or  line  {witli).  Also  (of 
a  course,  etc.)  parallel ;  (of  the  two  ends  of  an 
object)  in  line  with  the  centre. 

<11350  Childh.  Jesus  1425  Josep  swijie  glad  was  |>o  pat 
euene  weren  pe  endes  two.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary 
(1625)  Aiiij,  I  have  applied  a  number  of  Figures  ..  and 
Tropes  in  the  margent  of  every  Epistle,  even  with  the  places 
where  they  are  used.  1603  Shaks.  Mens,  for  M.  iv.  ii. 
83  His  life  is  paralel’d  Euen  with  the  stroke  and  line  of 
his  great  Iustice.  1663  Gerbier  Counsel  22  The  Chimney 
to  be  made  even  with  the  upright  of  the  wall.  1712  F.  T. 
Shorthand  11  Write  the  Consonant  in  an  even  line  with  the 
foregoing  Consonant.  1726  Leoni  tr.  Albertis  Archit.  I. 

72  b,  You  may  . .  make  a  . .  foundation  for  every  particular 
Peer  . .  lying  directly  even  with  the  current  of  the  water. 
1748  A  nson’s  Voy.  11.  ii.  127  A  ship  to  leeward,  with  her 
courses  even  with  the  horizon. 

6.  Accurately  coincident  or  accordant ;  exactly 
adjusted  ;  spec,  in  type-setting,  To  make  even ,  make 
even  lines ,  or  end  even  :  to  space  out  the  last  few 
lines  of  copy,  so  as  to  make  the  last  a  full  line. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose  5821  We  been  at  one,  By  even  accord  of 
evenchone.  1577  B.  Googe  Ilercsbaclis  Husb.  11.  (1586) 

73  b,  Good  Grafters,  thinke  it  best  toehold  the  Grafle  even 
with  both  hands.  1597  Morley  Introd.  Mtts.  89  The  third 
is  a  driuing  waie  in  two  crotchets  and  a  minime,  but  odded 
by  a  rest,  so  that  it  neuer  commeth  euen  till  the  close.  1703 
Moxon  Meek.  Exerc.  277  Lay  the  streight  edge  even  upon 
the  line  AE. 

1 7.  Of  computed  results,  statements,  etc.  : 
Exact,  precise.  Also,  ‘(The)  exact*  (place  etc.) 

c  1300  Cursor  M.  20834 1  Edinb.)  Qua  wel  can  caste  sal  finde 
it  euin.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  xxm.  270  Hevene  hauep  evene 
numbre,  and  helle  is  with-oute  numbre.  a  1470  Tiptoft 
Caesar  xiii.  (1530)  18  Fewe  or  none  of  them  [ships]  came  to 
the  even  port.  1551  Recorde  Pathw.  Knowl.u.  xliv,  It 
maketh  iust  xxix,  the  euen  halfe  of  fifty  and  eight.  1601 
Shaks.  Alls  Well v.  iii.  326  To  make  the  euen  truth  in 
pleasure  flow. 

8.  Of  actions,  movements,  processes,  continuous 
states :  Uniform,  free  from  fluctuations.  Of  the 
mind,  temper,  etc. :  Free  from  variations,  *  equal*, 
equable,  unruffled. 

^897  K.  jElfred  Gregory’s  Past.  xiii.  306  Dacs  wisan 
monnes  mod  bi3  suiffe  emn.  a  1240  Sawlcs  Warde  in  Colt. 
Horn.  265  pole  wi5  efne  heortc  pc  dom  of  rihtwisnesse.  1297 
R.  Glouc.  (1724)  193  per  come  in  tuclf  olde  men  myd  euene 
pas  pere.  1382  Wyclif  Bat  itch  iv.  5  Thou  peple  of  God,  be 
of  euener  inwitt.  c  1386  Chaucer  Clerk’s  T.  811  With  euene 
herte  I  rede  yow  tendure  Thisstrookof  ffortune  or  of  auen- 
ture.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  143  Euen  in  ineuynge  {printed 
menynge]  or  clothynge.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  1. 
To  Rdr.,  That  I  may  with  euen  sufferance  continue  in  the 
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course  of  liis  holy  calling.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII,  111.  i. 
37,  I  know  my  life  so  euen.  1710  Addison  Toiler  No.  192 
•  5  Persons  of  even  Tempers  and  uniform  Dispositions.  1766 
Johnson  in  Boswell  Feb.,  Pope’s  [horses]  go  at  a  steady 
even  trot.  1770  Langhorne  Plutarch  (1879)  I.  177/2  Peri¬ 
cles  acquired,  .a  firm  and  even  tone  of  voice.  1850  Tenny¬ 
son  In  Mem.  lxxxv,  My  blood  an  even  tenour  kept.  1870 
Huxley  Lay  Serni.  xiv.  334  The  even  rhythm  of  the 
breathing  of  every  one  of  us. 

9.  Equally  balanced  ;  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  ; 

1  not  inclining  to  either  side’  (J.). 

1579  Gosson  Sch.  (Arb.)  39  Bearing  her  sword  so 

euen,  that  neither  the  poore  are  trod  vnder  foote,  nor  the 
rich  suffred  to  loke  too  hye.  1607  Shaks.  Cor.  iv.  vii.  37 
He  has  A  Noble  seruant  to  them;  but  he  could  not  Carry 
his  honors  eeuen.  1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701) 
188/1  Its  proper  place,  .by  reason  of  its  even  weight  is  the 
Centre.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  349  In  even  ballance  down 
they  light.  1703  Moxon  Mcch.  Exerc.  69  The  Hand  must 
be  carried  along  the  whole  length  ..  exactly  even.  1742 
Young  Nt.  Th.  vm.  1180  An  Eye  impartial,  and  an  even 
Scale.  C1819  Bentham  Wks.  (1843)  II.  446  The  balance 
is  now  restored.  The  two  scales  hang  even.  1863  W. 
Phillips  Speeches  vii.  155  He  holds  the  scales  of  justice 
most  exactly  even.  1866  J.  Martineau  Ess.  I.  67  The 
balance  cannot  be  expected  to  hang.  .even. 

10.  Of  accounts,  affairs,  a  reckoning  :  Having  no 
balance  or  debt  on  either  side  ;  1  square  ’ 

1551  T.  Wilson  Logike  (1567)  2  b,  Arithmetik  by  nomber 
can  make  Reckenynges  to  be  euen.  1596  Harington 
Mctam.  Ajax  Pref.  (1814)  14  For  a  man  to  make  even  his 
reckonings.  1605  Bp.  Hall  Medit.  <5*  Vows  B.  2  §  4  It 
hath  beene  an  olde  and  true  Proverbe,  Oft  and  even  reckon- 
inges  make  long  friends.  1712  Arbuthnot^/w  Bull  (1755) 
14  How  is  it  possible  for  a  man  of  business  to  keep  his 
affairs  even  in  the  world  at  this  rate?  a  1716  South  (J.), 
Even  reckoning  makes  lasting  friends. 

b.  To  be  even :  to  be  square  or  quits  ;  to  have 
settled  accounts.  +  To  make  even  :  to  square  ac¬ 
counts.  +  To  make  even  for :  to  compensate  for. 

1511  Plumpton  Corr.  p.  cxviii,  Memor.  That  Sir  Robert 
Plompton  . .  is  even  for  every  thing  to  this  present  day  of 
August.  1594  R.  Haydocke  tr.  Lomazzo  To  Rdr.,  I  haue 
bettered  mine,  or  at  the  least  made  even  for  such  other  im¬ 
perfections,  as  can  hardly  escape  the  best  translators.  1618 
Bolton  Floras  iv.  ix.  (1636)  308  By  the  slaughter  of  Pacorus, 
wee  were  even  for  Crassus  overthrow.  1622  S.  Ward 
Christ  All  in  All  ( 1627 )  36  When  he  had  distributed  all 
he  had  to  the  poore,  and  made  euen  with  his  reuenues,  etc. 
1637  Rutherford  Lett.  No.  113  (1862)  I.  283,  I  know  that 
Christ  and  I  shall  never  be  Even :  I  shall  die  in  His  debt. 
1661  Pepys  Diary  25  June,  I  made  even  with  my  father 
and  the  two  drapers  for  the  cloths  I  sent  to  sea  lately.  1780 
Johnson  Let.  to  Mrs.  Thrale  21  June,  I  wish  I  had  been 
with  you  to  see  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  I  shall  perhaps  go 
some  time  without  you,  and  then  we  shall  be  even. 

c.  To  be  even  (+  evens')  with  :  to  be  quits  with  ; 
to  have  one’s  revenge  upon. 

14. .  Merch.  Sou  in  Halliw.  Nugee  Poet.  32  My  fadur  ys 
evyn  wyth  all  the  worlde.  1589  Hay  any  Work  A  ij  b,  lie 
be  euen  with  them  to.  1626  Buck.  Imp.  (1889)  63  Wherre 
uppon  hee  vowed  to  bee  even  with  our  Inglish.  1655-60 
Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  m/i,  I  will  be  even  with  you 
for  this  scorn,  a  1719  Addison  (J.),  The  publick  is  always 
even  with  an  author  who  has  not  a  just  deference  for  them. 
1752  A.  Breck  Stewart  in  Scots  Mag.  July  (1753)  339/1 
He  would  be  evens  with  him.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst. 
Udolpho  xxvii,  I  was  determined  to  be  even  with  Barnardine 
for  refusing  to  tell  me  the  secret.  1831  Lytton  Godolph. 
9  Come  out,  and  I’ll  be  even  with  you,  pretty  one.  1875 
J.owett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  264  Verily  I  would  be  even  with 
thee,  if  I  had  the  power. 

11.  That  is  a  just  mean  between  extremes  ;  of 
proper  magnitude  or  degree. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  83  Of  his  stature  he  was  of  evene 
lengthe.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  vi.  70  Be  ewyn  tyme  off 
hyr  age,  A  squier  Schaw .  .hyr  gat  in  mariage  1577  B.  Googe 
Heresbach's  Husb.  11.  (1586)  80  b,  There  must  be  an  even 
temperature  amongest  these  extreamities.  1653  Urquiiart 
Rabelais  1.  xxxiv,  The  rest  of  his  traine  came  after  him  by 
even  journeys  [Fr.  a  justes  journces ]  at  a  slower  pace. 

12.  Of  conduct,  laws,  and  their  administration : 
Equal  towards  all,  just,  impartial.  J*  Also  of 
weights  and  measures  :  Just,  true. 

c  1000  JE lfric  Lev.  xix.  36  Habbap. .  emne  wae&a  and  emne 
gemetu  and  sestras.  1382  Wyclif  Lev.  xix.  46  Ri3t  bal- 
aunce,  and  euen  ben  the  wepjtis,  ry3t  bushel,  and  euen 
sextarye.  1637  Earl  Stirling  Doomsday ,  6 th  Hour ,  Yet 
were  their  aiines  and  ends  in  th’end  not  eaven.  1719  W. 
Wood  Surz>.  Trade  17  The  wisdom  of  the  legislative  Power 
consists  in  keeping  an  even  hand  to  promote  all.  1775 
Johnson  Tax  no  Tyr.  33  Though  power  has  been  diffused 
with  the  most  even  hand. 

f  13.  Equal  in  rank,  dignity,  or  power  ;  in  earlier 
use  with  dat.  or  with  til,  to ;  also  absol.  Obs. 

C1205  Lay.  22928  At  pine  borde.  .seal  pe  helr$e  beon  asfne 
[c  1275  eftie]  pan  lo}e.  <21240  Lofsong  in  Cott.  Horn.  209 
pe  oli  goste  *  pet  is  efne  wift  pe  and  wi‘5  pin  eadi  feder. 
a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  ii.  7  pe  son  is  of  his  fadire.  .euen  til 
hym  in  godhed.  c.  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  341  Sum 
men  seien  pat  he  [the  pope]  is  even  wip  the  manheed  of 
Crist,  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  85  We  awe  not  to  arett  . .  pingis 
forinid  of  mannis  craft,  heyar  nor  euen  to  man  in  kynd. 
a  1450-1530  Myrr.  our  Ladye  103  These  thre  persones  .  were 
alyke  euen  in  all  thynges.  1565  Jewel  Rcpl.  Harding 
(1611)  333  The  Figure  may  not  be  far  off  from  the  Truth  : 
otherwise  it  were  no  Figure  :  Neither  may  it  be  euen,  and 
one  with  the  Truth.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  Selv.  117 
Nevertheless,  we  may  hold  such  a  body  to  be  even  with 
another.  1720  Prior  For  my  Tondfstone ,  To  me  ’twas 
given  to  die  :  To  thee  ’tis  given  to  live  :  alas  one  moment 
sets  us  even.  1754  Richardson  Grandison  I.  xxxix.  297  Is 
there  no  way  to  be  even  with  him  in  any  one  thing? 

b.  To  be  even  with  :  to  be  on  a  par,  011  equal 
terms  with. 


1593  Nashe  Four  Lett.  Confut.  86  You  wil.  .imbraceanie 
religion  which  will  be  euen  with  the  profession  that  fauors 
not  you.  1633  Earl  Manch.  A l  M ondo  24  For  all 

this,  man  is  even  with  Death.  1682  N.  O.  Boilcau' s  Lutriu 
1.  250  We  may  with  both  in  time  be  even.  1733  Yielding 
Intrig.  Chamberni.  i.  v,  I  am  not  the  first  gentleman,  .who 
has  been  even  with  his  master. 

If  c.  The  Combs,  of  even-  are  sometimes  resolved, 
so  that  the  adj.  in  apparent  syntactical  concord 
expresses  the  sense  of  L.  co-,  Eng.  fellow-,  joint-. 

a  1000  Voc .  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  214  Coheres efn  yrfeweard. 
1382  Wyclif  Ezck.  vii.  16  Thei  shulen  be  in  mounteyns  as 
culueres  of  euyn  valeys  [Vulg.  convalliuni).  1482  Monk 
of  Evesham  (Arb.)  103  He..schalle  be  an  euyn  heyre  with 
me  eternaly.  1483  Cath.  Augl.  118  Euen,  cquus,  co 
equalis. 

14.  Equal  in  magnitude,  number,  quantity,  etc. 

c  1205  Lay.  29103  He  hafde  genge  efne  wiS  Gurmunde. 
Ibid.  30835  For  his  iefne  wiht  of  golde.  1387  Trevisa 
Higden  (Rolls)  I.  325  Whan  pe  day  and  pe  ny}t  beep  euen. 
c  1420  Pallcul.  on  Husb.  1.  1121  Hardde  pitche,  and  wex, 
take  even  weight.  £1449  Pecock  Repr.  hi.  i.  280  The  north 
schal  be  eendid  by  euen  terme.  c  1450  Castle  Hd.  Life  St. 
Cuthb.  (Surtees)  931  With'  childre  of  his  euen  elde.  1495 
Act  11  Hen.  VI I,  c.  39  The  seid  Edmond  to  pay  yerely  . . 
CCCC  li.  at  the  same  festis  by  evyn  porcions.  1577  B.  Googe 
Hercsbaclis  Husb.  111.  (1586)  115  The  legges  and  the  thies 
.  .ought  to  be  even  [L.  eequalia ],  straight,  and  sound.  1660 
Bloome  Archit.  Ac,  Three  even  parts.  1749  Fielding  Ton 
Jones  xii.  v,  Partridge  . .  kept  even  pace  with  Jones.  1814 
Scott  Ld.  of  Isles  in.  xviii,  Were  my  Monarch’s  order 
given,  Two  shafts  should  make  our  number  even.  1834  T. 
Medwin  Angler  in  Wales  I.  85  It  is  wax  and  caoutchouck 
even  quantities,  melted  together. 

b.  Of  even  date  :  of  the  same  date.  (Common 
in  U.S.  ;  in  England  chiefly  in  legal  language.) 

1681  Indenture  10  Mar.,  Reciting  an  Indenture  of  even 
date  therewith.  1885  Weekly  Notes  142/1  By  deed  of  even 
date  he  covenanted  to  pay  all  calls  in  respect  of  the  shares. 

c.  absol.  (See  quot.) 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  222  Ye  haue 
another  figure  [marg.  Parison]  which  we  may  call  the  figure 
of  euen,  because  it  goeth  by  clauses  of  egall  quantitie. 

15.  Of  numbers  :  Divisible  integrally  into  two 
equal  parts ;  opposed  to  odd.  Of  a  dance  :  Per¬ 
formed  by  an  equal  number  of  persons. 

1557  Recorde  Whets t.  A  iij,  Euen  nombers  are  those, 
whiche  maie  be  diuided  into  equalle  halfes.  1577  B.  Googe 
H eresbacli s  Husb.  in.  (1586)  138  b,  He  woulde  your  number 
should  rather  be  odde  then  even.  1586  W.  Webbe  Eng. 
Poetrie  (Arb.)  84  Then  the  daunce  wyll  be  eune.  1603 
Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  in.  i.  41  Death  we  feare  That  makes 
these  oddes,  all  euen.  1650  Jer.  Taylor  Holy  Living  (J.), 
Let  him  tell  me  whether  the  number  of  the  stars  be  even 
or  odd.  1674  Playford  Skill  Mus.  11.  103  An  even  number 
of  Quavers  or  Semiquavers,  as  2,  4,  6,  or  8.  1759  Johnson 

Rasselas  xlvii,  The  same  number  cannot  be  even  and  odd. 
1801  Strutt  Sports  fy  Past.  (1876)  414  The  army  that  pre¬ 
sents  a  front  of  even  numbers  is  called  even  hoste.  a  1839 
Praed  Poems  (1864)  II.  171  Death  looks  down  with  nods 
and  smiles,  And  makes  the  odds  all  even.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  407  Three  is  an  odd  number  and  four  is  an 
even  number. 

b.  Of  objects  in  a  series :  Having  a  place 
marked  by  an  even  number.  Even  page ;  the  left- 
hand  page  of  a  printed  book. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  v.  193  The  laterall 
division  of  man  by  even  and  odde,  ascribing  the  odde  unto 
the  right  side,  and  even  unto  the  left.  1684  Earl  Roscom. 
Ess.  Verse  (1709)  229  Accents  regularly  plac’d  On  even 
Syllables.  1824  L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  374  The 
accents  are  to  be  placed  on  even  syllables. 

c.  +  Even  and  odd:  all  included,  without  ex¬ 
ception.  y  For  even  or  odd :  for  good  and  all. 
+  For  odd  nor  for  eveti :  on  no  account  whatever. 
Evenly  even ,  oddly  even  (see  quots.). 

c  1440  Boctus  in  Laud  MS.  559.  10  b,  He  shulde.  .foryeven 
hym  even  and  odde  That  he  hackle  doone.  c  1450  Castle  Hd. 
Life  St.  Cuthb.  (Surtees)  4957  All’  3one  oste,  bathe  euen  and 
od.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  170,  I  have  sene  the  lamb  of 
God . .  And  towchid  hym  for  even  or  od.  c  1485  E.  Eng.  Misc. 
(Warton  Club)  42  Loke  thou  lete,  for  oode  ne  for  ewyne. 
1557  Recorde  Whetst.  A  iij  b,  Euen  nombers  euenly,  are 
such  nombers  as  maie  bee  parted  continually  into  euen 
halfes,  till  you  come  to  an  vnitie.  As  for  example,  32.  1676 
tr.  Agrippa's  Van.  Arts  xii,  Arithmetic  treats  of  Numbers 
.  .which  is  evenly  odde, and  which  odly  even.  1796  Hutton 
Math.  Diet.  I.  450/1  Evenly  Even  Number ,  is  that  which 
an  even  number  measures  by  an  even  number;  as  16,  which 
the  number  8  measures  by  the  even  number  2. 

t  d.  Even  and  (or)  odd :  a  game  of  chance  ; 
—  Odd  or  even  (see  Odd).  Plence  To  go  even  or 
odd.  Obs. 

1580  Hollyband  Trcas.  Fr.  Tong ,  Per  on  nom  per  . .  a 
play  called  euen  or  odde.  1598  Florio,  Pari  dispar i,  euen 
and  odde,  a  kinde  of  play  so  called.  1681  W.  Robertson 
Phraseol.  Gen.  (1693)  551  To  play  at  even  or  odd.  1710 
Brit.  Apollo  III.  No.  5.  2/2  A. .  .Challenges  B.  to  go  even 
or  odd  with  him  for  a.  .Sum  of  Money.  1739  Cibber  Apol. 
(1756)  I.  16  Socrates  cou’d  take  pleasure  . .  in  playing  at 
Even  or  odd  with  his  children. 

16.  Of  sums  of  money,  numbers,  etc. :  ‘Round’, 
expressible  in  integers,  or  in  tens,  scores,  etc. ; 
containing  no  fractions  or  ‘  odd  ’  money. 

1638  Penkethman  Artac/i.  C  ij  b,  Beginning  with  an  odde 
6 d.  and  ending  with  even  shillings.  1720  Loud.  Gaz.  No. 
5877/3  That . .  no  Stock  oc  allowed  but  in  even  5/.  Mod. 
Of  the  price  of  bread,  etc.  Down  again  to  even  money. 

17.  t  a.  absol.  in  adverbial  phrases :  OE.  on  efn ,  on 
emu  (see  Anent)  ;  ME.  an  emne,  an  evene ,  equally, 
quietly.  To  bring  til  even  :  to  reconcile.  Obs. 

Beowulf  5798  Him  on  efn  ligej?  ealdor-gewinna.  a  1000 


Byrhtnoth  184  (Gr.),  pa  onemn  hyra  frean  feorh  ^csealdon. 
c  1000  /Elfric  Gen.  xvi.  12  He  gewislice  araert)  mfre  his 
Seteld  on  emne  his  £ebropra.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  9567 
King  steuene  Vor  lute  poer  &  feblesse  huld  him  al  an 
euene.  c  1315  Shoreham  75  bothe  beth  of  god  wylle, 
And  of  assent  an  einne.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Ch?'on.  (1810)  134 
pan  wer  hope  pe  kynges  brouht  alle  tille  euen. 

b.  quasi-jA  in  various  uses,  f  Of  a  person  : 
One’s  like  or  equal.  +  The  even  of  it :  the  plain 
truth,  ‘  the  long  and  short  of  it  ’.  Sporting.  Some¬ 
thing  expressed  in  integers. 

1393  Gower  Conf  II.  240  Of  beaute  sigh  he  never  her 
even.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  11.  i.  128  The  King  hath  run 
bad  humours  on  the  Knight,  that’s  the  euen  of  it.  1889 
Boy’s  07vu  Paper  14  Sept.  794/2  All  the  amateur  records 
lire  ‘evens.’ 

18.  Combined  in  phrases  with  hand,  f  At  (of) 
even  hatid :  on  equal  terms ;  also,  without  either 
gain  or  loss.  +  To  go  even  hand:  to  go  ‘in 
equipace  ’  with.  To  be  even  hands  ivith  :  (Sc.)  = 

‘  to  be  even  with  ’ :  see  10. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  363  The  Muses,  .never  flit, 
but  followe  thee,  or  rather,  goe  even  hande  with  thee,  and 
treade  foote  by  foote?  1625  Bacon  Ess.,  Envy  (Arb.)  512 
Who  so  is  out  of  Hope  to  attaine  to  anothers  Vertue,  will 
seeke  to  come  at  euen  hand,  by  Depressing  an  others  For¬ 
tune.  1650  R.  Gentilis  Consul.  Alcibiades  33  He  contents 
not  himselfe  to  come  out  of  trouble  at  even  hand,  by  onely 
remaining  comforted.  1756  W.  Tolderyw  Two  Orphans 
I.  38  Certainly,  if  a  man  will  keep  but  of  even  hand,  his 
ordinary  expences  ought  to  be  but  to  the  half  of  his  receipts. 
1822  Hogg  Perils  Man  I.  325  (Jam.),  I’s  be  even  hands 
wi’  them  an'  mair. 

Even  (z’v’n),  adv.  Forms  :  1-2  efne,  emne, 
3-5  evene,  4-7  evin,  -yn(e,  4-5  eeven,  (4  ewyn, 
5  evon,  -un,  ewene,  eyven,  hevene),  4-  even. 
Also  contracted  6-7  ene,  6-9  een,  e’en,  ev’n. 
[OE.  efne,  by  assimilation  emne,  efen,  —  OFris.  efne, 
ivin,  OS.  efno  (Du.  even),  OHG.  ebano  (MHG. 
ebene,  Ger.  ebeii)  OTeut.  *et>no,  f.  *etmo-  Even  a. 
(In  literary  use  the  contracted  form  e’en  (m)  now 
occurs  only  in  verse,  and  in  colloq.  use  it  is  rare 
exc.  north,  dial.) 

The  mod.  Teut.  langs.  (exc.  Scandinavian)  have  developed 
senses  similar  to  those  in  branch  II.] 

I.  In  senses  closely  related  to  the  adj.  (Chiefly 
admitting  of  degrees  of  comparison.) 

+ 1.  Evenly,  in  an  even  manner  ;  regularly, 
steadily,  uniformly.  Obs. 

a  1000  iELFRic  Ps.  cxviii.  [cxix.]  77  (Gr.)  Ic  se  pine  efnast 
healde.  a  1250  Owl  fy  Night.  313  Ich  singe  efne  Mid  fulle 
dreme  and  lude  stefne.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  43  So  euene 
hot  pat  lond  ys,  pat  men  durre  selde  Here  orf  in  howse 
awynter  brynge  out  of  the  felde.  a  1310  in  Wright  Lyric 
P.  ix.  35  Hire  teht  aren  white  ase  bon  of  whal,  Evene  set 
ant  atled  al.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints  Prol.  47  Demaying 
hire  in  althing  ewine.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  436  Mony  proude 
rynges,  Euyn  set  to  pe  sight.  1458  AIS.  Christ’s  Hosp. 
Abingdon  in  Turner  Dom.  Archit.  III.  44  Now  God  geve 
us  grace  tofolowe  treuthe  even.  1728  T.  Sheridan  Pcrsius 
1.  (1739)  17  That  Poet  of  ours  makes  his  Verses  run  as  even 
as  a  Carpenter  can  draw  his  Line. 

+  2.  In  exact  agreement.  To  go  even  (=  Fr. 
marcher  d' accord)  :  to  agree  (with).  Obs. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  126  Henry  and  he  euen 
acorded  or  pei  went,  a  1569  Kingesmyll  Comf  Afflict. 
(1585)  A  vij,  Behold  how  good  a  thing  it  is  . .  for  brethren  to 
dwell  even,  together.  1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  v.  i.  246  As 
the  rest  goes  euen.  1611  —  Cymb.  1.  iv.  47,  I .  .rather  shun’d 
to  go  euen  with  what  I  heard.  1645  Fuller  Good  Th.  in 
Bad  T.  (1841)  39  Both  are  for  the  privileges  of  parliament; 
can  they  come  closer  ?  Both  are  for  the  liberty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject ;  can  they  meet  evener  ? 

+ 3.  Equally,  a.  In  equal  divisions  or  parts, 
b.  In  an  equal  degree.  Also  as  quasi  -prep,  with 
dat. :  Equally  with.  c.  On  equal  terms.  Obs. 

a.  c  888  K.  Alfred  Booth,  xxxix.  §  13  Sio  sunne  and  se 
mona  habbap  todseled  butwuht  him  pone  dsej  and  pa  niht 
swipe  emne.  C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  51  pe  barons 
portiond  pe  lond  euen  pam  bituene.  1393  Gower  Conf.  1 1 . 
46  Copes  riche. .  Departed  even  of  white  and  blewe.  c  1420 
Sir  Amadace  (Camd.)  lix,  Take  and  dele  hit  Euun  in  toe. 

b.  c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)310  Wheper  alle  pese  ordris 
ben  euene  goode.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2946  pat  ech  of  ous 
. .  do  al  pat  a  may,  To  helpe  ys  felawe  euene  him-selue  ; 
among  our  fon  to  day.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  m.  vi.  313  In 
the  same  euen  miche  pouerte  . .  folewe  in  euen  likenes. 
c  1450  Castle  Hd.  Life  St.  Cuthb.  (Surtees)  4066  Edylwald 
was  a  man  expert,  Euen  gyuen  to  god  with  cuthbert.  c  1485 
E.  Eng.  Misc.  (Warton  Club)  85  Alle  in  ewene  warme 
water. 

C.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  x.  xlv,  Neuer  were  there 
foure  knyghtes  euener  matched.  1577  B.  Googe  Heres¬ 
bach's  Husb.  hi.  (1586)  128  b,  Be  well  assured  that  you  bye 
them  [draught  oxen]  even  matched. 

+  4.  In  a  just  or  proper  degree.  Obs. 

c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  12  Let  boyle  tylle  the  Onyonys 
an  pe  Brawn  ben  euyne  sothyn,  an  nowt  to  moche.  Ibid. 
14  Take  pe  sylf  brothe  . .  Make  it  euen  Salt. 

+  5.  Directly,  straight;  also  of  descent;  In  a 
direct  line.  Obs.  See  also  Even-down. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  3105  (Cott.)  It  brend,  pe  reke  raght  vp 
euen.  C1340  Ibid.  3106  (Fairf.)  pe  smelle  was  squete  and 
stode  ful  eyuen.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  1.  61  Ony  male,  [That 
were  in  lyne]  ewyn  descendand.  C 1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880) 
334  He  ledip  his  soule  eeuen  to  heuen  by  goddis  lawe. 
c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  2281  Into  a  lond  bothe  riche  and 
good,  ffulle  evyn  he  toke  the  way.  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans 
E  vij  b,  Ayen  the  Water  his  Way  eeuen  iff  he  hent. 

+  b.  ‘  Due’  (east, etc.) ;  directly  (contrary,  etc.). 

c  1300  St.  Brandan  515  Hi  wende  evene  south,  c  1400 
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Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxxiii.  149  Beyond  J>ir  ilez  . .  to  ga  euen 
est,  es  na  land  inhabited.  1480  Caxton  Chrott.  Eng. 
ccxxxv.  257  The  wind  was  euen  contrary  vnto  him.  1483 
Cath.  A ngl.  118  Evyn  agayn.  la  1550  Freiris  of  Bemvik 
344  In  the  west  he  turnit  him  ewin  about. 

II.  In  weakened  senses  as  an  intensive  or  em¬ 
phatic  particle.  (With  6-S  cf.  similar  uses  of  just.) 

6.  Exactly,  precisely,  ‘just7.  Now  chiefly  arch. 
after  Bible  use,  and  suggesting  some  notion  of  9. 

a.  of  manner ;  often  followed  by  as ,  thus,  so. 

Beowulf  1571  Lixte  se  leoma  efne  swa  of  heofene  hadre 

seined  rodores  candel.  a  1000  Crist  330  (Gr.),  And  efne  swa 
Sec  gemette  meahtum  gehrodene  claene  and  ^ecorene  Crist 
almilitij.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  4767  pe  thred  day,  pe 
se  sal.  .And  stand  even  in.  .Als  it  stode  first.  1398  Trevisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  xi.  xiii.  (1495)  398  Thonder  smythth  the 
ayre.  .euyn  soo  that  it.  .sownyth.  .in  the  manere  of  rollyng 
and  hurlynge  of  whelys.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1633  Priam  by 
purpos  a  pales  gert  make.  .And  euyn  at  his  etlyng  Ylion  was 
cald.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  2  b,  Euen  so  man  in 
the  cage  of  this  worlde.  1578  Timme  Calvin  on  Gen.  97  Even 
as  if  a  Man  should  give  a  sword  and  buckler  into  the  hands 
of  another.  1594  Shaks.  Pass.  Pilgr.  xi,  Even  thus  . . 
the  warlike  god  embraced  me.  1611  Bible  John  xvii.  18 
Euen  so  haue  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world.  1808  R.  K. 
Porter  Trav.  Sk.  Russ.  <$•  Swed.  (1813)  1.  i.  6  It  was  even 
as  Saxo  Grammaticus  relates.  1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  In- 
trod.,  ‘Even  sae — even  sae.' 

b.  of  time  :  occas.  quasi  -prep.  —  at  the  same 
moment  with.  Often  with  now  (see  further  under 
Now,  and  cf.  Enow),  f  Formerly  also  absol.  = 
‘just  now’,  ‘just  then’  (cf.  just  and  Ger.  eben). 

c  1205  Lay.  25939  Efne  [ c  1275  eafne]  pissen  worden  pa  pat 
wif  seide,  Beduer  heo  gon  hirten.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724) 
535  Euene  as  the  ssire  sat,  [Sir  Maci]  to  the  toune’s  ende 
him  drou.  c  1325  Poem  temp.  Edw.  II  (Percy)  lxxv,  Euen 
upon  the  Monday.  C1400  Destr.  Troy  1980  He  . .  Shoke 
euyn  into  ship,  &  the  shalke  leuyt.  1413  Lydg.  Pilgr. 
Sowle  v.  xiv.  (1859)  81  And  euen  with  this  word  this  Angel 
flewe  his  weye  vp  in  to  heuene.  15. .  Merch.  Sf  Son  230  in 
Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  I.  148  Ryght  evyn  abowte  mydnyght. 
c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  Ixxi,  Let  your  love  even  with  my  life 
decay.  1611  —  Cymb.  in.  vi.  16  Euen  before,  I  was  At 
point  to  sinke,  for  Food.  1607  Hieron  Wks.  I.  399  The 
high  priest  will  holde  a  councell,  euen  the  dawning.  1612 
R.  Sheldon  Serin.  St.  Martin’s  48  Our  most  gratious 
Soueraigne  being  almost  euen  with  the  breaking  vp  of  her 
[Q.  Elizabeth’s]  ghost  most  ioyfully  in  this  city  proclaimed. 
1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  30  These  Shanks  are  to  be 
rivetted  (as  you  were  taught  even  now).  1820  Keats  St. 
Agates  xxxv,  But  even  now  Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble 
in  mine  ear. 

+  c.  of  place.  Also  absol.=  close  at  hand  (cf. 
Ger.  n-eben).  Ohs. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  5179  Even  aboven  pat  vale 
namly,  Whare  al  men  sal  se  his  body.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI. 
C.  xx.  152  Ho  so  is  hurt  in  pe  hand,  euene  in  pe  myddes,  He, 
etc.  c  1489  Caxton  Soimes  of  Aymon  iii.  73  Of  the  other 
side  it  [the  castell]  had  evyn  at  hande  a  grete  wood.  1578 
Whetstone  Promos  <$•  Cass.  11.  ii.  2  Ap.  Where  dwels  Lady 
Lamia?  Ros.  Even  by,  Syr. 

*p  d.  of  shape.  Obs. 

C1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xi.  43  pare  was  a  table  of  gold, 
euen  sqware.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  1635  A  clene  wall  clustrit 
with  towres,  Euyn  round  as  a  ryng  richely  wroght. 

7.  Quite,  fully.  Formerly  often  before  numerals ; 
now  only  arch,  in  Even  to  (=  L.  tisqtte  ad),  in 
which  use  it  suggests  some  notion  of  sense  9. 

c  897  K.  ^Elfred  Gregory's  Past.  xli.  300  Crist  . .  hiene 
selfne  £eeac$medde  emne  08  8 one  dea3.  a  1000  Caedmon’s 
Gen.  1158  (Gr.)  Cainan  wintra  hsefde  efne  hund-seofontig 
air  him  sunu  woce.  c  1205  Lay.  13924  He  heom  wes  leof 
sefne  al  swa  heore  lif.  C1325  Chron.  Eng.  938  in  Ritson 
Metr.  Rom.  II.  309  He  reignede  her  Evene  five  ant  thritti 
yer.  1546  Wy clip's  JVycket  1,  In  greate  sufferance  of  per¬ 
secution  euen  to  the  death.  1611  Bible  Ex.  xxvii.  5  That 
the  net  may  bee  euen  to  the  midst  of  the  Altar.  1646  F . 
Hawkins  Youths  Behav.  (1663)  4  Nor  is  it  beseeming  to 
stoop  so  low  as  even  to  crowching.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr. 
Pinto’s  Trav.  xlvi.  180  Carried  at  the  mercy  of  the  Sea  even 
until  Sun-set.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iii.  586  His  magnetic 
beam.  .Shoots  invisible  vertue  even  to  the  deep. 

8.  Prefixed  to  a  subject,  object,  or  predicate,  or 
to  the  expression  of  a  qualifying  circumstance,  to 
emphasize  its  identity.  Obs.  exc.  arch.  Also  in 
1 6-1 7th  c.  (hence  still  arch,  after  Bible  use)  serv¬ 
ing  to  introduce  an  epexegesis  ;  =  ‘ namely7,  ‘that 
is  to  say’. 

a  1000  Guthlac  946  Domes  hleotan,  Efne  paes  ilcan,  pe  ussa 
yldran  fyrn  Frecne  onfengon.  a  1000  Met.  Boeth.  viii.  46 
Efne  sio  ^itsung.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xii.  306, 

1  shall  smyte  of  your  hede,  evyn  anone.  1535  Coverdale 

2  Chron.  vii.  22  Euen  because  they  haue  forsaken  the  Lorde 
God  of  their  fathers.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  11.  i.  49  Speed. 
She  that  you  gaze  on  so. . .  Val.  Even  she  I  meane.  1596  — 
Merch.  V.  v.  i.  242, 1  sweare  to  thee,  euen  by  thine  owne  faire 
eyes.  1610  —  Temp.  iii.  i.  14  These  sweet  thoughts,  doe  euen 
refresh  my  labours.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  Pref.  iii.  §  9 
They  imagined  they  even  beheld  as  it  were  with  their  eyes. 
1611  Bible  Zech.  xi.  10,  I  took  my  staff,  euen  Beauty,  and 
cut  it  asunder.  Ibid.  John  viii.  25  Euen  the  same  that  I  said 
vnto  you  from  the  beginning.  1820  Keats  St.  Agnes  xvii,  I 
will,  even  in  a  moment’s  space,  Awake,  .my  foemen’s  ears. 

b.  (Chiefly  in  colloq.  form  e'en.)  Prefixed  to 
verbsv  with  vague  force  expressible  by  ‘just7, 
‘  nothing  else  but 7 ;  in  early  use  sometimes  with 
notion  of  ‘to  be  sure7,  ‘forsooth7  (L.  scilicet ). 
Now  arch,  and  dial. 

*11553  Udall  Royster  D.  iii.  iv.  (Arb.)  52  If  she  despise 
you  een  despise  ye  hir  againe.  1653  Walton  Angler  1.15 
Come,  now  bait  your  hook  again.. and  we  wil  ev’n  retire  to 
the  Sycamore  tree.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist..  11.  iii.  §  8  The 
beastly  Monk  . .  had  e’ne  learned  as  far  as  Virgil's  A£neids, 


whence  he  fetched  the  Platform  of  this  pretty  Conceit. 
1686  P.  Henry  Diaries  Lett.  (1882)  353,  I  can  buy 
them  here  for  2 s.  rod.,  which  is  e’en  cheap  enough.  1719 
De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  x.  172,  I  e’en  let  him  out.  1741 
Richardson  Pamela  I.  178  E'en  send  to  him  to  come  down. 
1802  Bentham  Let.  Wks.  1843  X.  384  As  to  the  intrigue 
about  the  Institute,  since  it  is  begun,  e’en  let  it  take  its 
course.  1821  Mrs.  Wheeler  Westmorl.  Dial.  26  Ise  ean 
gang  with  yee. 

9.  Intimating  that  the  sentence  expresses  an  ex¬ 
treme  case  of  a  more  general  proposition  implied 
(  =  Fr.  mhne ).  Prefixed  (in  later  use  often  paren¬ 
thetically  postfixed)  to  the  particular  word,  phrase, 
or  clause,  on  which  the  extreme  character  of  the 
statement  or  supposition  depends. 

This  use,  now  the  prevailing  one  in  Eng.,  is  foreign  to  the 
other  Teut.  langs.  It  is  rare  in  purely  dialectal  speech,  and 
(though  a  natural  development  of  8)  seems  not  to  have 
arisen  before  the  16th  c.  Cotgrave  1611  does  not  give  even 
among  the  equivalents  of  Fr.  mesme.  The  phrase  not  even 
(=L.  ne  . .  quidevi)  is  rare  in  early  use  ;  Cooper  Lat.  Diet. 
1572  renders  ne  in  piddicis  quidem  by  *  no,  not  in  common 
affaires  ’  (though  for  ne  nunc  quidem  he  has  *  no,  not  euen 
now  ’ :  see  6  b) ;  Walker  Diet.  Particles  1673  renders  ne  . . 
quidem  only  by  ‘  no,  not  so  much  as  ’ ;  the  earliest  Lat.  Diet, 
that  gives  ‘  no,  not  even  ’  is  app.  Ainsworth  1736. 

a.  Attached  to  the  subj.,  agent,  or  object. 

1607  Shaks.  Timon  1.  i.  82  Make  sacred  euen  his  styrrop. 
1641  J.  Jackson  True  Evang.  T.  iii.  209  In  Warre,  even 
the  Conqueror  is  commonly  a  loser.  1697  Dryden  Virg. 
Georg,  iii.  418  Ev’n  the  fearful  Stag  dares  for  his  Hind  en¬ 
gage.  1747  Wesley  Prim.  Physic  (1762)  117  This  quickly 
heals  even  cut  veins  and  Sinews.  1802  Mar.  Edgeworth 
Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  x.  82  Even  this  stupid  gardener  . .  is  as 
useful  to  society  as  I  am.  1821  Keats  Lamia  34  Jealousies  Of 
the  Wood-gods,  and  even  the  very  trees.  1854  Doran  Habits 

Men  176  He  was  in  debt  to  no  man,  not  even  to  his  tailor. 
1863  Fr.  A.  Kemble  Resid.  hi  Georgia  11  The  tone  of  in¬ 
solent  superiority  assumed  by  even  the  gutter  urchins. 
1884  W.  C.  Smith  Kildrostan  88  A  harp,  even,  blunts  the 
finger-tips. 

b.  Attached  to  a  word  or  clause  expressing 
time,  manner,  place,  or  any  attendant  circumstance. 

1577  B.  Googe  Heresbac/i  s  LIusb.  1.  (1586)  36  The  leafe. . 
turneth  with  the  Sunne,  whereby  it  sheweth  to  the  hus- 
bande,  even  in  cloudie  weather,  what  time  of  the  day  it  is. 
1611  E.  Grimstone  tr.  De  Series’  Hist.  France  257  Fortune 
is  a  secret  operation  of  the  wisdome  of  God,  alwaies 
iust,  euen  when  it  is  most  vnknown  to  vs.  1736  Butler 
Anal.  1.  i,  A  method  of  providential  conduct,  the  like  of 
which  has  been  exercised  even  with  regard  to  ourselves. 
1782  Gibbon  Decl.  <5-  F.  I.  xiii.  (1828)  491  Even  on  that 
memorable  occasion  his  stay  did  not  exceed  two  months. 
1818  Hallam  Middle  Ages  ix.  (1869)  636  Even  in  Italy. . 
the  domestic  architecture  of  the  middle  ages  did  not  attain 
any  great  perfection.  1881  Bible  (Revised)  Mark  xiv.  59 
And  not  even  so  [1611  But  neither  so]  did  their  witness 
agree  together. 

c.  Attached  to  a  hypothetical  clause. 

1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  594  Ev’n  though  a  snowy 
Ram  thou  shalt  behold,  Prefer  him  not  in  haste,  for  Hus¬ 
band  to  thy  Fold.  1791  Sheridan  Pizarro  iii.  iii,  Even 
though  that  moment  lost  your  Elvira  for  ever.  1824  Scott 
St.  Rojiau’sxxv  iii,  For  such  evil  bruits  Mr.  Touchwood  cared 
not,  even  if  he  happened  to  hear  of  them.  1848  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  175  Even  if  the  king  had  been  desirous  to 
fulfil  the  promises  which  he  had  made  to  the  Presbyterians. 
1865  Lubbock  Preh.  Times  323  Even  if  the  embankment 
had  remained  intact  to  this  day.  1873  F.  Hall  Mod. 
English  36  Even  suppose  that  these  solecisms  were  col¬ 
lected.  Mod.  Even  were  there  no  other  evidence,  we 
should  still  be  justified  in  assuming,  etc. 

d.  Attached  to  the  predicate  (or  any  of  its  ad¬ 
juncts),  to  emphasize  the  full  extent  of  the  state¬ 
ment  (whether  affirmative  or  negative). 

1728  R.  Morris  Ess.  A 71c.  Archit.  17  Such  as  these  never 
arise  even  to  the  universal  Knowledge  of  Order.  1779 
Hervey  Nav.  Hist.  II.  335  These  [conditions]  the  parlia¬ 
ment  disliked  and  even  signified  a  disinclination  to  ratify. 
1841  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xiii,  He  maintained  a  strict 
reserve,  and  even  shunned  her  presence.  1848  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  iii  Nor  had  they  ever  . .  found  England  an 
agreeable,  or  even  a  safe,  residence. 

e.  Emphasizing  a  comparative  ;  ‘  still  ’,  *  yet 7. 

173  .  Butler  Serm.  xi,  It  will  even  more  strongly  be 

taken  for  granted  that,  etc.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  IV.  i,  The 
vanity  and  the  satisfaction  of  my  wife  were  even  greater 
than  mine.  1854  Mrs.  Jameson  Bk.  of  Th.  (1877)  29  This 
advice  is  even  more  applicable  to  the  painter. 

Even-  (in  early  combs,  repr.  OTeut.  stem 
*etmo sometimes  with  adjectival,  sometimes  with 
adverbial  force  ;  in  later  use,  combining  directly 
as  adj.  or  adv.).  The  forms  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  adj.,  but  in  ME.  the  - n  was  often 
omitted. 

1.  In  various  senses  of  the  adj.  Chiefly  in  para- 
synthetic  derivatives,  as  +  even-carriagcd ,  -edged, 
- handed ,  -tempered,  - toed ,  f  - ivaycd ;  also  in  even- 
wise  adv.,  in  like  manner. 

1670  Brooks  Wks.  (1867)  VI.  342  Upright  hearts  in  their 
constant  course  are  *even-carriaged  hearts.  1672  Grew 
A  nat.  Plants,  Idea  Philos.  Hist.  §  6  Leaves,  which  are  Long 
or  Round,  *Even-edg'd  or  Escallop’d.  *11825  Forby  Voc. 
E.  A  nglia  s.  v.,  An  ^even-flavoured  day  of  rain.  1605  Shaks. 
Macb.  1.  vii.  10  This  *euen-handed  Iustice  Commends  th' 
Ingredience  of  our  poyson'd  Challice  To  our  owne  lips.  1879 
Froude  Caesar  xx iii.  305  Pompey's  justice  was  even-handed. 
1849  J.  F.  Johnston  Exper.  Agriculture  120  To  the 
. .  *even-numbered  portions,  nothing  was  applied.  1875 
Farrar  Seekers  m.  i.  267  Controlled,  modest,  faithful,  and 
*even-tempered.  1854  Owen  in  Circ.  Sc.  (C1865)  II.  79/2 
This  . .  family  of  ‘  artiodactyle '  or  *even-toed  beasts.  1670 
Narborough  in  Acc.  Sev.  Late  Voy.  (1711)  64  These  People 


. .  are  smooth  and  even  toothed  and  close  set  and  very 
white.  1645  Quarles  Sol.  Recant,  v.  84  This  unlevells 
Thy  *even-way’d  Peace,  with  indigested  evills.  1865  Swin¬ 
burne  Poems  iS*  Bal.,  Two  Dreams  78  Love.  .Tuned  even- 
wise  with  colours  musical. 

f  2.  Prefixed  to  sbs.  with  the  sense  ‘  fellow-  L. 
co- ,  as  in  even-disciple ,  -servant,  -worker ;  even- 
knight,  transl.  of  L.  commilito  fellow-soldier; 
even-next,  ‘  neighbour 7  (in  Biblical  sense) ;  even- 
sucker,  a  foster-brother ;  Eyen-Christian.  On 
the  analogy  of  these,  even-  renders  L.  co-  in  even¬ 
buying,  transl.  of  L.  coemptio  purchase.  Obs. 

This  formation  was  common  in  OE. ;  examples  of  later 
origin  chiefly  occur  in  Wyclif. 

1382  Wyclif  2  Macc.  viii.  11  *Euyn  byinge  [1388  euen- 
biyng]  of  boonde  men  of  Jewis.  —  John  xi.  16  Thomas. . 
seide  to  *euen  disciplis,  And  go  we.  — Phil.  ii.  25  Epaph- 
rodite,  my  brothir  and  *euene  worchere,  and  myn  *euene 
kny^t.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  13  Uwil(c)  mon  seal  his  *euenexta 
beodan  alswa  he  walde  pet  me  him  bude.  1382  Wyclif 
Rev.  xix.  10,  I  am  thin  *euen  seruaunt,  and  of  thi  britheren. 
[1388  Y  am  a  seruaunt  with  thee].  —  2  Macc.  ix.  20  Philip, 
his  *euen  souker  [1388  euene  soukere]  transferride  the  body. 

3.  In  senses  of  the  adv.  +  a.  = 1  Equally  ‘  simi¬ 
larly  as  in  evcn-clad  ppl.  adj.,  even-high,  -mighty, 
-rich,  -right,  -worth,  -worthy,  adjs.  ;  also  even- 
eehe  a.,  co-eternal;  Evenmete,  Evenold.  b.  = 
‘Evenly’,  as  in  even-pleached,  -set,  -spun,  f  e. 
With  quasi-prepositional  sense,  in  even-deed  adv., 
according  to  fact,  indeed,  d.  Straight,  directly; 
see  Even-down,  -forth. 

1622  T.  Scott  Belg.  Pismire  81  The  only  glory  is  to  be 
gay,  and  the  greatest  shame  to  be  under-clad  or  *euen-clad 
to  our  callings.  1555  Inst.  Gentleman  (1568)  I  vij,  He 
whyche  is  the  rycher  man  doth  seeme  to  dooe  wronge  vnto 
the  other,  although  *euen  deede  he  haue  the  wronge  doone 
vnto  hym.  a  1000  Crist  465  (Gr.)  iEr  Son  up  stige  ancenned 
sunn,  *  Efcnece  beam  a^iiurn  feeder,  c  1000  iElfric  Horn. 
(1846)  II.  598  lElmihtiga  God,  ]>u  Se  Jmrh  Sinum  euenecum 
Wisdome  mannan  gesceope.  c  1200  Ormin  18582  He  naffde 
nohht  ben  a33  Hiss  F aderr  mfenneche.  a  1000  Dial.  Devil 
4  Recluse  in  Kemble  Sal.  4-  Sat.  (1848)  85  He  Clyde  hine 
*efenheahne  Gode.  c  1200  Ormin  15720  Crist  iss  Godess 
Sune . .  &  wij>h  hiss  Faderr  efennheh.  Ibid.  18571  *Kfenn- 
mahhti3  Godd  wi]j]>  himm  [j>e  Faderr].  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V, 

v.  ii.  42  Her  [France’s]  Hedges  *euen  pleach’d.  .Put  forth 
disorder’d  Twigs,  c  890  K.  Alfred  Bseda  v.  x,  Wseron  hi 
eft  *efenrice.  c  1200  Ormin  11868  Te33  shulenn  wurrfenn 
Jiser  WiJjJ)  enngless  efennrike.  1382  Wyclif  Ecclus.  xlix. 
3  He  is  *euene  ri3t  [L.  directus ]  godly  in  the  penaunce  of 
foie.  1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  1. 11.  lx,  A  lower  rank  on 
either  side  we  saw  Of  lesser  shrubs  *even-set  with  artifice. 
1643  Quarles  Sol.  Recant,  vi.  75  If  the  *even-spun  Twine 
should  be  extended.  1388  Wyclif  Job  xxviii.  19  Topasie  of 
Ethiope  schal  not  be  maad  *euene  worth  to  wisdom,  c  1380 
—  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  323  Suffringis  of  )ns  tyme  ben  not 
*even-wor)u  to  j>e  glorie  J>at  is  to  come.  1482  Monk  of 
Evesham  (Arb.)  44  Y  . .  dyd  not  for  my  synnys  euynworthy 
penans. 

Even  (rv’n),  v.  Forms;  i  efnan,  2-3  efnen, 
(3  effnen),  3-4  evene(n,  -yn,  (4  emni,  6  evin), 
6-7  eeven,  8  eaven,  4-  even.  [OE.  efnan,  also 
ge-efn[f)an,  f.  efen,  Even  a.  Cf.  OHG.  ebantm 
(Ger.  ebenen ),  ON.  iafna,  Goth,  ga-ibnjan. 

The  OE.  finan,  xfnan,  to  accomplish,  achieve,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  ON.  efna  of  same  meaning,  is  wholly  unconnected.] 
I.  To  make  even,  level,  or  straight. 

1.  trans .  a.  To  level  (ground)  ;  to  level,  render 
plane  or  smooth  (any  surface)  ;  also  fig.  f  b.  To 
bring  up  or  restore  to  a  level,  or  to  a  straight  line. 
+  e.  To  even  out :  to  dispose  evenly  into.  d.  To 
fit  (one  thing)  to  (another). 

a.  c  1200  Ormin  9207  All  ]>att  ohht  iss  wrang  &  crumb 
Shall  effnedd  beon  &  rihhtedd.  1382  Wyclif  Isa.  xxviii.  25 
Whan  he  shal  euenen  therto  his  [the  erthes]  face,  he  shal 
sowe  the  sed  gith.  c  1400  Lanfranc’s  Cirurg.  (MS.  A.)  127 
Whanne  fiou  hast  removed  of  (5e  boon  hat  schal  be  removed 
evene  )>q  brynkis  with  schavynge.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush. 

vi.  39  And  even  the  erthe  above.  1581  Sidney  Apol.  Poetrie 
(Arb. )  54  Law,  whose  end  is,  to  euen  and  right  all  things. 
1662  Merrett  tr.  Neri's  Art  of  Glass  364  Scissers  cut  the 
Glass,  and  even  it.  1686  Aglionby  Painting  Illnst.  1.  28 
Upon  a  dry  Wall,  having  first  Evened  it.  1712  J.  James 
tr.  Le  Blond' 's  Gardening  118  The  Line  and  Rake  for  eaven- 
ing  and  smoothing  the  Ground.  1750  tr.  Leonardus'  Mirr. 
Stones  145  When  the  face  of  it  is  evened,  it  reflects  images 
like  a  looking-glass,  i860  Pusey  Min.  Proph.  309  The  Good 
Shepherd . .  smoothed  for  them  all  rugged  places,  and  evened 
them  by  His  own  steps.  1864  E.  Burritt  Lond.  to  John 
O' Groat's  318  The  tailor’s  shears,  the  mason’s  trowel,  and  the 
carpenter’s  edge,  tools  are  evening  everything  in  Christen¬ 
dom  to  one  dead  level  of  uniformity. 

b.  1382  Wyclif  i  Kings  xi.  27  Salomon  beeldide  Mello, 
and  euenede  the  swelw3  of  the  citee  of  Dauid.  r  1440  Pronip. 
Parv.  143  Evenyn,  or  make  evyn.  1688  Capt.  J.  S.  A  rt 
of  JVar  6  Even  your  Ranks,  straiten  your  Files,  a  1705 
Evelyn  (J.),  Beat,  roll,  and  mow  carpet- walks  ,  .for  now  the 
ground  is  supple,  and  it  will  even  all  inequalities.  1849  Si- 
donia  Sore.  II.  290  The  Prussian  government,  .desired  the 
foundation  to  be  evened,  for  it  had  sank  in  various  places. 

C.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  ty  Selv.  2  Those  things  that 
right  reason  . .  had  evened  out  into  ranks  and  kindreds  by 
themselves,  haVe  been  unhappily  hudled  and  broken. 

d.  1530  Palsgr.  540/2  Even  this  lynyng  to  my  gowne. 
1659  Hammond  On  Ps.  xviii.  33  Annot.  102  Evening  or 
fitting  [lit.  tr.  Heb.  n  Vi'  O  ineshavveh ]  my  feet  he  makes 
them  nimble. 

f  2.  To  level  to,  with  (the  ground,  etc.).  In 
OE.  example:  To  throw  (a  person)  down.  Obs. 

a  1000  Riddles  xxviii.  (Gr.),  Ic  ..  efne  to  eorSau  hwilum 
ealdne  ceorl.  1382  Wyclif  jer.  1.  12  Confoundid  is  30ure 
moder  ful  myche,  and  euened  to  pouder.  1559  Sackville 
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Mirr.  Mag.  Induct,  lxii,  Walls  and  towers  flat  evened  with 
the  soyle.  1591  Raleigh  Last  Fight  Rev.  (Arb.)  21  Her 
vpper  worke  [was]  rased,  and  . .  euened  shee  was  with  the 
water.  1632  Heywood  2 nd  Ft.  Iron  Age  in.  Wks.  1874  III. 
393  Sees.  .The  stately  walls  he  reard,  leuel'd  and  euen’d. 

f  b.  To  bring  down  to  a  specified  level.  Obs. 
exc.  dial. 

1636  Rutherford  Lett.  No.  70  (1862)  I.  183  He  wl  not 
even  you  to  a  gift  of  dirt  and  clay.  1650  H.  Brooke  Con¬ 
sent.  Health  H  v,  Evened  my  words  to  the  meanest  capa¬ 
city.  1741  Richardson  Pamela  I.  84  You  do  well,  Sir,  said 
I,  to  even  your  Wit  to  such  a  poor  Maiden  as  me.  1880 
Antrim  Down  Gloss,  s.v.,  I  wouldn’t  even  my  wit  to  you. 

+  3.  To  make  (a  balance)  even.  Obs. 

a  1618  Raleigh  Prerog.  Pari.  Ep.  A  iij  />,  The  point  of 
honour  well  weighed  hath  nothing  in  it  to  euen  the  ballance. 
1638  CiiiLLiNGW.  Relig,  Prot.  iii.  §  86  Even  the  ballance, 
and  hold  it  even,  a  1718  Penn  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  I.  421 
Prudence  and  proportion  will  more  than  even  the  scale. 

+  4.  To  make  (accounts,  etc.)  even ;  to  balance, 
settle,  square  ;  to  come  to  agreement  upon  (points 
of  difference).  Obs. 

1536  Bei.lenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  II.  65  Foure  prudent 
men  wer  chosin,  on  ilk  side,  to  evin  all  debatis  betwix  thame. 
1619  Sir  R.  Boyle  in  Lismore  Papers  ( 1886)  I.  215  By  my 
payment  Mr.  Dalton  and  I  have  evened  all  accompts.  1664 
Pepys  Diary  (1879)  III.  11  He  hath  now  evened  his  reckon¬ 
ings  at  the  Wardrobe  till  Michaelmas  last.  1719  W.  Wood 
Surv.  Traile  90  The  goods  we  send  to  that  Country  are  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  even  the  account  between  us.  1745 
De  Foe  s  Eng.  Tradesman  (1841)  II.  xlii.  141  He  has  evened 
all  his  differences.  1856  Mrs.  Browning  Aar.  Leigh  vm. 
(1882)  349  To  sorrow  for  mankind  And  even  their  odds. 

absol.  1667  Pepys  Diary  13  Oct.,  Evened  with  W.  Hewer 
for  my  expenses  upon  the  road. 

b.  To  even  up  :  to  compensate  exactly. 

1865  Bushnell  Vicar.  Sacr.  Introd.  16  They  take  . .  what 
he  [Anselm]  says  of  justice  as  if  He  [Christ]  were  engaged 
to  even  up  the  score  of  penalty. 

+  c.  To  make  (a  person)  1  even  ’  or  quits  with 
another.  Obs. 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  11.  i.  308  Nothing  ..  shall  content  my 
Soule  Till  I  am  eeuen’d  with  him. 

+  d.  To  bring  into  accord,  reconcile.  Obs. 

1620  Hors  Subseciux  142  To  euen  and  compound  them 
[factions]  in  mutuall  amity  and  agreement. 

5.  fa.  To  make  equal.  Obs.  rare . 

a  1225  After.  R.  182  Sicknesse  j?et  God  sent  .  .  efne<5  J^ene 
kolemode  to  martir.  1553  Grimalde  Cicero's  Offices  2  a, 
That  diligently  you  read  not  onely  my  Orations,  but  these 
Bookes  also  of  Philosophy,  which  now  well  nigh  to  those 
have  euened  themselues  in  quantitie. 

b.  To  treat  or  represent  as  equal ;  to  put  on  the 
same  level ;  rejl.  to  pretend  to  equality.  Const,  to , 
with  (in  ME.  $mi).  Also  absol.  rare  in  mod.  use 
exc.  Sc. 

c  1200  Ormin  1396  Enngless. .  wolldenn  effnennhemm  3am 
Godd.  Ibid.  15979  F°r  katt  te33  Halijj  Gastess  mahht  Effnenn 
wik  ker]>lic  ahhte.  1340  Ayenb.  16  Li3tbere . .  wolde  by  above 
ke  okre  angeles,  and  him  wolde  emni  to  God.  1382  Wyclif 
Isa.  xlvi.  5  To  whom  licneden  }ee  me,  and  eueneden  and 
comparisounden  me.  #1605  Montgomerie  Sonn.  lxii,  I 
think  it  scorne.  .To  euin  an  ape  with  aufull  Alexander.  1815 
Scott  Guy  M.  xi,  They  never  thought,  .of  evening  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Ellangowans.  1824  —  Redgauntlet  let.  xii, 
‘  Me  and  Miss  Lilias  even’d  thegither  !  Na,  11a,  lad  — od, 
she  is.  .four  or  five  years  younger.’  1830  Galt  Laurie  T.  vi. 
i.  (1849)  254  The  idea  of  me  evening  myself  in  sincerity  to 
their  mother.  1881  Sat.  Rev.  No.  1323.  301  We  disclaim  the 
slightest  idea  of  evening  the  two  poets,  which  would  be 
simply  absurd.  1887  Saintsbury  Eliz.  Lit.  201  A  touch  of 
pathos,  again  to  be  evened  only  to  Shakespere’s. 

c.  Sc.  ‘  To  talk  of  one  person  as  a  match  for 
another  in  marriage  *  (Jam.). 

1823  Lockhart  Reg.  Dalton  III.  119  (Jam.),  *  Would  ony 
Christian  even  yon  bit  object  to  a  bonny,  sonsy,  weel-faUrd 
young  woman  like  Miss  Catline  ?  ’ 

d.  dial.  To  treat  as  appropriate  to  (a  person’s 
character) ;  chiefly  in  bad  sense,  to  impute  to. 

1845  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  Whlteboy  I.  iv.  58  It's  long  since  I 
heard  such  a  thing  as  that  [having  a  nice  cottage  and  some 
fields]  evened  to  a  poor  man.  1853  Reade  Chr.  Johnstone 
261  ‘  How  daur  ye  even  to  me,  that  I’m  seeking  a  lad?’ 
1880  Antrim  §  Down  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Would  you  even  the  like 
of  that  to  me.  1884  Illnst.  Lond.  News  2  Feb.  114/3  I’d 
have  knocked  any  one  down  that  had  evened  Such  a  thing 
to  you  in  my  hearing. 

6.  To  liken,  compare.  Obs.  exc.  dial. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  vii.  24  3eefned  bik-  C1200 
Tri?i.  Coll.  Horn.  161  Dis  woreldes  biwest  is  efned  to 
wastene.  a  1225  Alter.  R.  132  Auh  \>e  treowe  ancren  we 
efne5  to  briddes.  c  1290  Lives  Saints  (1887)  62  For  ore 
louerd  euenede  him-sulf  to  a  lomb.  i860  Reade  Cloister 
<$•  H •  IV.  258  Would  ye  even  a  beast  to  a  man?  1863  C.  J. 
Atkinson  Provinc.  Dauby,  Even,  to  compare,  to  liken. 

II.  To  be  or  become  even. 

+  7.  intr.  a.  To  be  equal  or  comparable.  Const. 
to ,  with.  Obs. 

c  1230  Mali  Mcid.  19  Hare  weden  ne  mahen  euenen  to 
hare.  <11240  Sawlcs  Warde  in  Cott.  Horn.  251  Helle  is., 
ful  of  brune  uneuenlich,  for  ne  mei  nan  eorSlich  fur  euenin 

er  towart.  C1325  E.  E.  A llit.  P.  A.  1072  What  schulde 

e  mone  ker  compas  clym . .  to  euen  wyth  )?at  workly  ly}t. 

t  b.  To  tally,  agree  with  ;  also,  to  be  inline 
with.  Obs. 

1602  Carew  Cornwall  (J .),  A  redoubled  numbering  never 
eveneth  with  the  first.  1663  Pepys  Diary  22  June^To 
Westminster,  where  all  along  I  find  the  shops  evening  with 
the  sides  of  the  houses. 

8.  trans.  To  come  up  to,  equal,  rare. 

1583  Stanyhurst  VEncis  11.  (Arbd  58  A  toure  . .  that  in 
altitud  euened  Thee  stars.  1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1653) 
647  In  bignesse  he  [the  Drone]  eveneth,  yea,  surpasseth 


the  King  himself.  1639  Fuller  Holy  War  192  The  English 
Earl,  .conceived  himself  to  even  him  in  valour  and  martiall 
knowledge.  1886  Burton  Arab.  Nts.  (Abr.  ed.)  I.  177  A 
daughter  who  eveneth  thee  in  beauty. 

j  b.  To  act  up  to,  keep  pace  with.  Obs.  rare~1. 

1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  in.  iv.  184  Wee’l  euen  All  that  good 
time  will  giue  vs. 

Hence  Evened  ppl.  a. 

1847  Bushnell  Chr.  Nurt.  11.  iii.  (1861)  275  In  the  molds 
of  a  perfectly  evened  judgement. 

t  Even-Christian.  Obs.  Forms  :  (see  Even 
a.  and  Christian),  [f.  Even-  +  Christian  ;  cf. 
OFris.  ivinker slena,  OLIO.  ebanchristani  (MHG. 
ebenkristen).']  A  fellow-Christian. 

?cnoo  Laws  Edw.  Con f.  §  36  Fratrem  suum  ..  quod 
Angli  dicunt  his  emcristen.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  65  Luue 
kine  euecristene.  Ibid.  149  Reuj>e  for  his  emcristenes 
wawe.  f  1340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  21  Envy  and  ire  ayene 
thyne  even  cristene.  c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  lr  521  Wor- 
schip  of  God,  and  helping  of  thin  even  cristen.  1450-1530 
Myrr.  our  Ladye  99  Some  longe  to  god,  somme  to  oure  selfe 
and  some  to  our  euen  crysten.  1544  Exhort,  in  Priv. 
Prayers  (1851)  568  Brotherly  love  . .  toward  all  our  even 
Christen.  1552  Latimer  Scrm.  Lord's  Prayer  vii.  51  To 
hate  his  euen  Christian  or  to  do  other  manner  of  sinnes. 
1602  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  i.  32  The  more  pitty  that  great  folke 
should  haue  countenance  . .  to  drowne  or  hang  themselues, 
more  then  their  euen  Christian. 

E  vendown,  adv.  and  a.  north.  (Often  hy¬ 
phened,  or  as  two  words.)  Also  4  evenden.  [f. 
Even  adv.  (sense  5)  +  Down  adv.] 

A.  adv. 

f  1.  Straight  down.  Obs. 

c  1340  Gaw.  c$-  Gr.  Kn.  1345  So  ryde  kay  of  by  resoun 
bi  ke  rygge  bonez,  euenden  to  ke  haunche.  c  1400  Destr. 
Troy  13285  Thai,  .derkon  euon  down  on  a  depe  slomur. 

2.  dial.  =‘  Downright  ’ ;  quite,  thoroughly. 

1869  Lonsdale  Gloss,  s.v.,  ‘  He  threaped  ma  evven-down  ’ 
=  He  flatly  contradicted  me.  1876  Whitby  Gloss,  s.v.,  That’s 
even-down  just.  1877  Ilolderness  Gloss,  s.v.,  He’s  even- 
doon  fond,  is  that  lad. 

33.  adj.  {dial.) 

1.  Coming  straight  down  :  said  of  rain. 

1801  Har'st  Rig  lxxxiii.  (Jam.),  Now  it  turns  an  eident 
blast,  An  even-doun  pour.  1822  Galt  Steam  Boat  258  An 
even-doun  thunder-plump  came  on,  that .  .drookit  the  Doctor 
to  the  skin.  1880  Antrim  and  Down  Gloss,  s.v.,  There  was 
an  even  down  pour. 

2.  a.  Of  persons,  in  a  good  sense :  Upright, 
straightforward  ;  in  a  bad  sense  :  Downright,  out 
and  out.  b.  Of  statements,  etc. :  Downright, 
direct.  Of  things  :  Downright,  sheer  ;  absolute. 

1786  Burns  Twa  Dogs  206  But  Gentlemen,  an’  Ladies 
warst,  Wi'  ev’n  doun  want  o'  wark  are  curst.  1789  Sillar 
Poems  186  It  was  a  fiction,  An  ev’n  doun  perfect  contradic¬ 
tion.  1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  vi,  To  tell  your  honour  the  even 
down  truth.  1823  Petticoat  Tales  I.  288  (Jam.)  1  may  hae 
said  that  Andrew  liked  a  drap  drink,  but  that’s  no  just  an 
even  doun  drinker.  1826  J.  Wilson  Noct.  Ambr.  Wks. 
1855  I.  63, 1  never  heard  such  evendown  nonsense,  .in  a’  my 
born  days.  1834  Sir  H.  Taylor  A  rtevelde  1.  x.  (1849)  33  1 11 
the  even-down  letter  you  are  right.  1877  N.  W.  Line,  Gloss. 
s.v.,  He’s  a  strange  punct’al  man,  as  even  down  to  the 
ground  as  can  be. 

+  E'vene,  sb.  Obs.  Also  3  efne,  efene.  [ME. 
efne,  evene ,  ad.  ON.  efni  material,  pi.  ability,  OSw. 
sefni  (Sw.  temna  stuff,  Da.  evne  ability).] 

1.  Material ;  subject-matter. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  335  (Cott.)  Of  himself  he  toke  his  euen 
kat  he  of  wroght  bath  erth  and  heuen.  1423  Jas.  I  Kingis 
Q.  clxxxii,  Quhat  nedis  me,  apoun  so  litill  evyn,  To  writt 
all  this? 

2.  a.  Nature ;  form  or  shape,  b.  Natural  powers. 

C1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  137  pe  heuenliche  kremnesse  was 

mid  him  po  he  fulenede  ure  helende.  pe  fader  on  stefne. 
pe  sunne  on  mannes  efene.  pe  holi  gost  on  culures  liewe. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  126  Ancre  . .  ouhte  leden  herd  lif,  ase 
dude  pe  lefdi  Iudit,  efter  hire  efne.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  57 
Euchan  bi  his  euene. . wurSschipede  his  maumez.  c  1230 
Hali  Meid.  43  Ha  ewikede  of  cleane  cunde,  as  is  in  engles 
euene.  Ibid.  43  A  charbucle  is  betere  ken  a  iacinct  ike  euene 
of  hare  cunde.  a  1240  Ureisun  in  Cott.  Horn.  187  He  mot 
scottin  efne  after  his  euene.  c  1325  Pol.  Songs  (1839)  157 
Somenours.  .Mys  motinde  men  alle  by  here  evene. 

+  Evene.  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  even-ire  to  come 
out,  happen,  f.  e-  out  +  venire  to  come.]  intr.  To 
come  to  pass,  happen,  result. 

1654  tr-  Snidery's  Curia  Pol.  106  He  must  necessarily 
have  his  particular  interest,  besides  the  publique,  which  can¬ 
not  but  evene  and  happen  on  many  occasions.  1663  Flagel¬ 
lum,  orO.  Crormvell  (1872)  89  The  Scotch  War  now  even¬ 
ing,  the  lucky  minute  was  come.  1669  Boyle  Contn.  New 
Exp.  11.  (1682)  57  To  try  whether  the  same  success  would 
evene  with  all  unripe  fruits.  1702  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr. 
11.  App.  (1852)  210  God  sometimes  may  suffer  such  things  to 
evene. 

t  Eve'nement.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  F.  evenement 
event,  occurrence  :  see  prec.  and  -ment.]  An  oc¬ 
currence  ;  an  issue,  result. 

1660  tr.  Amyraldus'  Treat.  Relig.  1.  i.  6  A  Providence  . . 
which  disposes  of  all  evenements  of  things  agreeably  to  his 
will.  1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  III.  iv.  524  God  ..  contem¬ 
plates.  .in  his  own  wil  the  efficient  of  al  future  evenements. 

Evener  (rv’nsr).  [f.  Even  v.  +  be1.]  One 
who  or  that  which  makes  even  ;  esp.  one  who 
makes  or  is  a  party  to  an  equal  division  of  any¬ 
thing. 

a  1400  Hymn  to  Virgin  in  Warton  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry 
(1840)  II.  x.  109  Heil  evenere  of  old  lawe  and  of  newe. 
1889  Dublin  Rev.  Apr.  364  The  ‘  Cattle  Eveners’  Pool  ’  in 
Chicago  was  the  result  of  a  contract  between  the  four 


federated  railways  leading  thence  eastward  and  three  large 
dealers.  Ibid.  3O4  The  eveners  agreed  in  return  to  divide 
the  traffic  according  to  the  terms  of  the  railway  agreement. 

b.  In  Weaving,  ‘  an  instrument  used  for  spread¬ 
ing  out  the  yam  on  the  beam  ’  (Jam.). 

c.  An  apparatus  for  giving  an  equal  proportion 
of  work  to  horses  in  pulling,  drawing  a  load,  etc. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Meek.,  Evener,  a  double  or  treble  tree 
to  ‘  even  ’  or  divide  the  work  of  pulling  upon  the  respective 
horses. 

+  Even  forth.,  adv.  and  prep.  Obs.  Also 
Emfokth.  [f.  Even  adv.  +  Forth.] 

A.  adv. 

1.  Straight  on.  [Cf.  Even  adv.  5.] 

c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  163  panne  y  entrid  in  and  even-for}> 
went. 

2.  (Just  so  far.  Hence)  Equally  (7 vit/i).  [Cf. 
OE.  swa  ford  swd  as  far  as.] 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xiii.  143  Lere  pe  to  louye  pine  enemye 
.  .euene  forth  with  pi-selue.  1430  [see  Emforth.] 

B.  prep.  To  the  extent  of ;  in  proportion  to. 

1:1314,  c  1374,  1393  [see  Emforth.]  1377  Langl.  P.  PI. 

B.  xix.  305  He  dede  equite  to  alle  euene  forth  his  powere. 
1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Scrwle  1.  xxx.  (1859)  33  To  amende  and 
satysfy  for  his  trespaas . .  euen  forth  his  power. 

JEvenhead,  evenhood.  Forms:  4-5 
evenhede,  5  evenhode,  evynhede,  -hoode. 
[OE.  *efenhad  (cf.  efenhdda  bisccop  co-bishop),  f. 
efen  Even  a.  +  hdd  rank :  see  -head,  -hood]. 

1.  Equality ;  position  of  equality  ;  equal  dignity 
or  rank. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xviii.  7  He  stegh  in  til  heuen  til 
ke  euenhede  and  ioy  of  his  fadere.  c  1440  Hylton  Scala 
Per f.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  11.  xxviii,  He  shal  areyse  hem  aboue 
al  other  chosen  soules  to  the  euenhede  of  cherubyn  &  sera- 
phyn.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  118  An  Evyn-hede,  equalitas. 

b.  concr .  One  who  is  of  equal  rank  ;  also  some¬ 
thing  equivalent. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Citron.  (1810)  253  Sir  Edward  ..  suilk 
on  wild  he  take  His  euenhed  in  mariage.  ^1380  Wyclif 
Serm  Sel.  Wks.  II.  361  pes  pree  vertues  . .  ben  evenhed  to 
Goddis  vvitt.  1570  Levins  Mattip.  206  Euenheads,  co- 
vequales. 

2.  a.  Impartiality,  fairness,  equity,  b.  Equili¬ 
brium,  well-balanced  state  (of  mind). 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Citron.  (1810)  37  Boke  riche  &  pouere 
he  }emed  in  euenhede.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  ix.  8  He 
sail  deme  ke  world  of  ke  erth  in  euenhed.  a  1400  Relig. 
Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  11  pat  kepes  vs  fra  owterage  and 
haldes  vs  in  evenhede  [printed everhede].  c  1400  Test.  Love 
iii.  (1560)  293/2  By  evenhede  profitably  to  rayne.  1496 
Dives  <$•  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  11.  xviii.  130/2  Equyte.  .ne  euen- 
hode  in  shyftynge  and  in  demynge  myght  not  entre. 

+  Eve’niency.  Obs.  rare [f.  L.  evenient- 
em ,  pr.  pple.  of  evenire  to  happen  :  see  -enoy.] 
Coming  to  pass. 

1656  Jeanes  Fit  In.  Christ  341  The  effects  of  Christs  obe¬ 
dience  transcend  those  of  Adams  disobedience,  in  regard  of 
certainty  of  eveniency. 

Evening  (fvnig),  sbj.  Forms:  1  gefnung,  3 
eveningue,  4-6  evenyng(e,  (7  Sc.  e’ening),  3- 
e veiling.  [OE.  xfnung,  verbal  sb.  f.  sefnian  *  to 
grow  towards  evening  f.  xfen  Even  sb. 

The  vb.  occurs  in  K.  Alfred  tr.  Greg.  Dial.  (Hatton 
MS.)  1.  x,  pa  pa  se  daes  aefnode.  Also  in  tr.  Baedade  Temp 
Sax.  Leechdoms  III.  260.] 

+  1.  The  coming  on  of  ‘  even  ’,  the  process  or  fact 
of  growing  dusk  ;  the  time  at  which  this  takes 
place,  the  time  about  sunset.  Obs. ;  merged  in  2. 

c  1000  jElfric  Gen.  viii.  11  Heo  com  $a  on  aifnunge  eft  to 
Noe.  c  1205  Lay.  30419  Riht  to  kan  euening  pa  fleh  Cad- 
walan  ke  king,  c  1290  Lives  Saints  (1887)  40  In  \>e  euen- 
ingue  r^ht  Seint  Ieme  cam  to  him  ride.  1382  Wyclif 
Matt,  xxvii.  57  Whanne  the  euenyng  was  maad,  there  came 
a  riche  man  fro  Armathia.  c  1440  Bone  Flor.  1458  To  hyt 
drewe  to  the  evenynge. 

2.  As  a  synonym  of  even,  which  it  has  now 
superseded  in  ordinary  use  :  The  close  of  the  day  ; 
usually,  the  time  from  about  sunset  till  bedtime. 

c  1440  Promp.  Par  v.  144  Evenynge,  ke  laste  parte  of  ke 
day.  1553  Duke  Northumbld.  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  22  Wo- 
full  was  the  newes  I  receyved  this  evenynge.  1613  Shaks. 
Hen.  VIII ,  in.  ii.  226,  I  shall  fall  Like  a  bright  exhalation 
in  the  Euening.  1741  Watts  Improv.  Mind  1.  i.  §  9  The 
Pythagoreans,  .every  evening  thrice  run  over  the  actions 
and  affairs  of  the  day.  1767-95  Macneill  Willfy  Jean  11, 
The  tears  that  now  ilk  e’ening  Bleach'd  her  lately  crimson’d 
cheek,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xviii.  122  On  the  evening  of 
the  same  day.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  iii  People  met 
.  .at  the  supper  at  nine  in  the  evening. 

b.  tran sf.  and  fig.  The  closing  or  declining 
period  of  a  person  1 s  life,  or  of  anything  compared 
to  a  f  day  \ 

1614  Raleigh  Hist .  World  (J.),  The  long  day  of  mankind 
drawing  towards  an  evening.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb. 
vi.  (1843)  350/1  He  was  a  person  of  great  courage,  honour, 
and  fidelity,  and  not  well  known  till  his  evening.  1725 
Pope  Odyss.  iv.  116  The  sad  evening  of  a  stormy  life.  1812 
Shelley  Addr.  Irish  People  8  The  king  of  Great  Britain 
has  arrived  at  the  evening  of  his  days.  1865  Pusey  .Truth 
Eng.  Ch.  3  To  . .  consecrate  the  evening  of  my  life  to  the 
unfolding  of  some  of  the  deep  truths  of  God’s  Holy  Word. 

3.  An  evening  spent  in  a  particular  way;  esp. 
an  evening  devoted  to  the  reception  and  entertain¬ 
ment  of  friends.  Cf.  soiree. 

1870  Mrs.  Riddell  Austin  Friars  iv,  Two  or  there 
friends  were  dropping  in  to  supper  ;  and  occasional  ‘  even¬ 
ings  out  ’.  1877  M.  M.  Grant  Suit-Maid  xvii,  He  enjoyed 
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those  ‘  little  evenings  *,  as  his  aunt  termed  them.  1881  H. 
James  Portr.  Laiiy  xxxv,  Mrs.  Osmond  having  an  ‘even¬ 
ing  ’ — she  had  taken  the  Thursday  of  each  week.  1883  J. 
Hatton  in  Harper  &  Mag.  Nov.  844/2  Smoking  parties  and 
weekly  *  evenings  \ 

f  4.  dial.  (See  quot. ;  possibly  this  belongs  to 
next  word.)  Obs. 

1695  Kennett  Par.  Antiq.  Gloss.,  Evenings ,  the  delivery 
at  even  or  night,  of  a  certain  portion  of  grass  or  corn  to  a 
customary  tenant,  who  performs  his  wonted  service  of  mow¬ 
ing  or  reaping  for  his  lord,  and  at  the  end  of  his  day’s  work 
receives  such  a  quantity  of  the  grass  or  corn,  .as  a  gratuity 
or  encouragement  of  his  bounden  service.  1721-1800  in 
Hailey  ;  hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

5.  alt  rib.  and  Comb.  a.  Simple  attrib.  or  quasi- 
adj.  with  sense  ‘  pertaining  to  evening,  occurring 
in  the  evening  etc. 

1535  Coverdale  Zech.  xix.  7  Aboute  the  euenynge  tyme 
it  shal  be  light.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  iv.  ii.  17  Now 
must  we  . .  giue  some  euening  Musique  to  her  eare.  1651 
Davenant  Gondibert  11.  i.  (R.),  Near  to  his  evening  region 
was  the  sun.  1677  Gilpin  Dc?nonol.  (1867)  22  Knowledge 
.  .from  the  effects  of  things  ;  which,  because  it  is  more  dark 
and  obscure  than  that  which  ariseth  from  the  causes  of 
things,  they  [the  schoolmen]  termed  evening  knowledge. 
1697  Dryden  V irg.  Georg,  in.  521  The  cool  Evening-breeze 
the  Meads  renews.  Ibid.  iv.  628  A  Shepherd's  Groom 
Surveys  his  Ev’ning  Flocks  returning  Home.  1704  Pope 
Pastorals ,  Autumn  40  The  birds  shall  cease  to  tune  their 
ev’ning  song.  Ibid.  Winter  45  No  grateful  dews  descend 
from  ev’ning  skies.  1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  (1737)  II.  282 
We  took  our  evening-walk  in  the  fields.  1712  Addison 
Psalm  xix,  Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail.  1725  Pope 
Odyss.  xix.  83  A  day-devourer,  and  an  evening-spy  !  1728 

—  Dune.  11.  72  At  early  dawn  to  drop  Her  evening  cates 
before  his  neighbour’s  shop,  a  1763  Shenstone  Elegies 
viii.  5,  I  saw  my  friends  in  ev’ning  circles  meet.  1804  T. 
Jefferson  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  19  My  evening  prospects  now 
hang  on  the  slender  thread  of  a  single  life.  1870  Dickens 
E.  Drood  iv,  I  have  been  . .  wasting  my  evening  conversa¬ 
tion  on  the  desert  air.  1879  E.  Garrett  House  by  the 
Works  II.  188  Aunt  Barbara.,  took  her  to  the  evening 
classes  of  the  Art  School. 

b.  In  various  combinations  of  a  more  permanent 
character,  chiefly  simple  attrib. ,  as  evening-hymn , 
t  -?nass,  - prayer ,  - sacrifice ,  - sej'vice ,  etc. ;  also 
evening-bird  (see  quot.) ;  evening  dress,  the 
costume  prescribed  by  fashion  to  be  worn  in  the 
evening ;  J*  evening  end,  app.  the  western  end  (of 
a  mine  work)  ;  evening  flower,  a  genus  of  plants 
( Hesperantha ,  N.  O.  Iridacex)  so  called  because 
its  flowers  expand  early  in  the  evening  ;  f  evening 
glade,  ?  some  atmospherical  phenomenon  seen  in 
the  evening  ;  evening  gun  (see  quoO  ;  evening- 
lighted  ppl.  a.,  illuminated  by  the  light  of  the 
evening ;  evening  party,  a  social  gathering  be¬ 
ginning  some  time  in  the  evening  (cf.  3)  ;  even¬ 
ing  primrose  (see  quot.  1872)  ;  +  evening-song 
=  Evensong  ;  evening-star,  applied  with  definite 
article  to  Venus,  with  indef.  art.  also  to  Jupiter 
and  Mercury,  when  seen  in  the  west  after  sunset, 
also  fig. ;  evening-tide  =  Eventide. 

1884  Girt s  Own  Paper  Feb.  227/2  The  gecko,  .is  some¬ 
times  known  as  the  Evening  Bird  ’.  1880  Mrs.  Forres¬ 

ter  Roy  $  V.  I.  11  ‘Have  you  no  *evening-dress  ’  asks 
Netta.  1684  Copper  Mines  ii.  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  741 
Which  Seam  or  Vein  did  go  from  the  *Evening-end  to  the 
Morning-end  of  the  said  Work.  1847  Craig,  Hesper¬ 
antha ,  The  *Evening-flower.  1866  in  Treas.  Bot.  1714 
Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  66  In  the  next  place  he  mentions  the 
^Evening  Glade.  1748  Anson’s  Voy.  11.  iii.  i45The  Master  of 
the  Pink  was  prevailed  on  to  omit  firing  the  *eveninggun. 
1810  Naval  Chron.  XXIII.  121  The  guard  ship  fires  even¬ 
ing  and  morning  guns.  1867  Smyth  Sailor s  Word-bk ., 
Evening  Gun ,  the  warning-piece,  after  the  firing  of  which 
the  sentries  challenge.  1832  Tennyson  Margaret ,  From 
the  *evening-lighted  wood.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  #  Jul.  iv.  i. 
38  Shall  I  come  to  you  at  *euening  Masse?  1871  Temple 
Bar  May  229  In  all  places  where  Londoners  do  congregate, 
whether  at  dinner  or  ^evening  parties.  1879  Robinson 
Coward  Consc.  11.  vii,  In  true  evening-party  fashion.  1598 
Shaks.  Merry  W.  11.  ii.  100  A  ciuill  modest  wife,  .that  will 
not  misse  you  morning  nor  *euening  prayer.  1872  Oliver 
Elem.  Bot.  11.  172  The  expansion  of  the  flowers  in  the  even¬ 
ing  only,  of  Common  CEnothera  . .  hence  called  ^Evening 
Primrose.  1882  Garden  22  July  64/3  The  Evening  Prim¬ 
rose  covers  the  ground  with  large  pale  lemon  flowers.  1535 
Coverdale  i  Esdras  viii.  72,  I  sat  still  full  of  heuines  vntill 
the  *euenynge  sacrifice.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst. 
Udolpho  ii,  St.  Aubert  read,  in  a  low  and  solemn  voice,  the 
^Evening  Service.  1634  Canne  Necess.  Separ.  (1849)89 
To  use  it  as  Papists  did  their  matins  and  ^evening  song. 
1660  Jf.r.  Taylor  Duct.  Dubit.  11.  ii.  §  61  Untill  the 
Evening  song  be  finished,  for  then  the  Ecclesiastical 
solemnity  is  over,  c  1740  Shenstone  Rape  Trap ,  When 
the  bell  rung  For  evening  song,  His  dinner  scarce  was 
ended.  1535  Coverdale  Ps.  lxiv.  [Ixv.]  8  Thou  makest 
both  the  mornynge  and  *euenynge  starres  to  prayse  y’. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  viii.  519  Till  the  amrous  Bird  of  Night 
. .  bid  haste  the  Evening  Starr  On  his  Hill  top.  1781 
Cowper  Retirement  46  Ere  we  yet  discern  life’s  evening 
star.  1812  Woodhouse  Astron.  xxiii.  240  Venus  :  This 
brilliant  star  when  seen  in  the  west  setting  soon  after  the 
sun,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Evening  Star.  1819 
Byron  yuan  1.  cxxii,  'Tis  sweet  to  see  the  evening  star 
appear.  1886  Whitaker  s  Almanac  17  Venus  is  an  evening 
star  in  the  first  half  of  the  month  [February].  1552  Huloet, 
*  Euenynge  tyde ,  or  euen  tyde.  x6ii  Bible  2  Sam.  xi.  2  It 
came  to  passe  in  an  euening  tide,  that  Dauid  arose  from  off 
his  bed.  1743  R.  Blair  Grave  716  Behold  him  in  the  even¬ 
ing-tide  of  life,  a  1800  Cowper  Moralizer  corrected  12  To 
serious  thought  at  evening-tide. 
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Hence  ( nonce-wds .)  E  veningless  a.,  without 
an  evening  ;  E  veningly  adv.,  every  evening. 

1825  Blackw.  Mag.  XVIII.  441  And  eveningless  that 
sunny  noon  of  heart.  1844  J.  T.  Hewlett  Parsons  «$•  W. 
xxviii,  Daily,  or  more  correctly,  eveningly. 

t  E ’veiling,  sb.'1  Obs.  [f.  Even  v.  +  -ing  V] 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  Even  :  a.  the  action 
of  making  even,  level,  or  smooth  ;  b.  ?the  action 
of  comparing;  hence,  comparison  (quot.  1230, 
which  may  belong  to  next  word). 

c  1230  Hali  Meid.  7  Heouenliche  luren.  .passed  alle  oSre 
wiSuten  eueninge.  1511-2  Act  3  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  6.  §  1  Suche 
byer.  .may  drawe  and  strayn  them  [clothes]  for  evenyng  of 
them  oonly.  1611  Cotgr.,  Vniement ,  an  euenning,  equal¬ 
ling,  planing.  1670  Narborough  in  Acc.  Sev.  Late  Voy. 

I.  (1711'  73,  I  saw  where  the  Natives  had  been  by  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  Grass. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  even  ;  equality. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3372  f>i  maister.  .neuer  yet  of  nobley 
An  euenyng  to  me. 

t  E  vening,  sb.%  and  a.  Obs.  [a.  ON.  iafning-i , 
sb.  f.  iafn  Even  a.  Hut  possibly  this  may  have 
blended  with  an  adv.  f.  OE.  efen ,  Even  a.  +  - inga , 
-unga  advb.  suffix.] 

A.  sb.  An  equal,  one  of  the  same  rank ;  a 
‘  match  y  ;  a  neighbour  (in  scriptural  sense). 

a  1200  Moral  Ode  162  in  Lamb.  Horn.  169  per  sculen 
eueningges  bon  pe  riche  and  the  la^e.  c  1200  Ormin  10702 
Tatt  tu  wipp  pin  efenninng  pe  metelike  lede.  a  1225  Leg. 
Hath.  1 19  Heo.  .undernam  hit  [lare]  se  wel  pait  nane  ne  was 
hire  euening.  c  1325  Chron.  Eng.  24  in  Ritson  Metr.  Rom. 

II.  271  Geomagog  hatte  here  Kyng,  Me  nuste  no  wer  ys 
evenyng.  c  1450  Myrc  1229  Hast  thou  enuyet  thyn  euenynge. 

B.  adj.  ?  or  adv. 

1.  [The  sb.  or  adv.  used  predicatively.]  Equal ; 
on  a  level  ;  of  the  same  rank.  Const,  lo,  with. 

c  1200  Ormin  13674  pe  lape  gast  patt  wollde  ben  effninng 
wipp  Godd.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  334  Hwuche  un5eauwes  beoS 
efnunge  to  peos.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  11688  (Cott.)  pe  crop 
was  euening  to  pe  rote.  Ibid.  23392  pat  ilk  pan  mai  pe 
angels  do  pat  pou  sal  euening  pan  be  to.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy 
2217  Of  any  erdyng  in  erthe  euenyng  to  vs. 

2.  As  adv.  qualifying  an  adj. 

c  1300  Cursor  M.  28170  (Cott.)  Of  him  pat  was  myn  euen¬ 
ing  rike. 

+  E’venkin,  ct.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  Even  a.  + 
Kin  ;  cf.  Alkin.]  Of  the  same  kindred. 

c  1450  Lay  Folks  Mass-bk.  72  We  sal  make  a  specialle 
prayer  for.  .all  oure  euenkyn  saules. 

+  E  venleche,  V.  Obs.  [OE.  (ge-'efenl&can,  f. 
efen ,  Even  a.  -1-  - liecan ,  f.  -lac  (see  -lock)  used  as 
suffix  forming  sbs.  of  quality.]  trans.  To  imitate. 

c  1000  Ps.  lxxxviii.  7  (Lye),  c  1000  ^Elfric  Horn.  II.  34 
He  [Stephanus]  . .  Cristes  . .  gebysnunge  aerfaistlice  geefen- 
laihte.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  113  Softliche  nis  nan  men  wel 
cristene  butan  pe  pe  criste  euenlecheS. 

t  E’venlength.  Obs.  In  3  3evelengtthe.  [a. 

ON.  iafnle7igd,  f.  iafn  equal,  Even  +  lengd  length.] 
The  time  of  year  when  the  days  and  nights  are  of 
equal  length  ;  the  equinox. 

c  1250  Gen.  %  Ex.  147  In  geuelengdhe  worn  it  [3e  mones 
ligt]  mad. 

tE’venless,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Even  a.  +  -less.] 
Without  evenness  ;  unrhythmical;  awkward. 

1652  Ash  mole  Theat.  Che?n.  Proleg.  12  The  slow  and 
evenlesse  Numbers  of  Prose. 

t  Evenle'Sten.  Obs .  [OE.  efeji)laste,  wk. 
fem.]  Some  plant.  (Cockayne’s  rendering  *  ever¬ 
lasting  ’  is  due  to  mistaken  etymology.) 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  78  Grundeswelge,  hole  cersan, 
wegbrsede,  efelaste,  ontre..wel  on  buteran  eal  togasdere. 
Ibid.  III.  2  With  lieafod  wrsece  genim  hamorwyrt  &  efen- 
lastan  nySowearde.  c  1265  Voc.  Names  Plants  in  Wr.- 
Wiilcker  559  Mercurialis,  i.  euenlesten,  i.  mercurial  [Even- 
lesten,  The  herb  mercury,  Hallivvell]. 

i  E  venlikly,  adv.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ME.  evenlyk, 
Evenly  a.  +  -ly  2.]  a.  Directly,  in  a  direct  line  ; 
b.  exactly.  Cf.  Evenly  adv.  2. 

c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  iv.  viii.  2  A  thowsand  a  hundyr 
and  fyfty  And  thre  yhere  thare-till  ewynlykly.  Ibid.  viii. 
iii.  1 13  Bot  fra  the  stok  down  ewynlykly  Discendand  per- 
sownys  lynealy. 

t  Evenliness.  Obs.  Also  I  efnlicnesse, 
emlicnes.  [OE.  efnlicnesse ,  f.  efnlic,  efenlicy 
Evenly  a.  +  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  even  ; 
equality,  evenness  ;  adaptation,  suitability. 
t'897  K.  Alfred  Gregory’s  Past.  xvii.  122  Hie  healdaS  ma 
geferraedenne  &  efnlicnesse  5onne  ealdordom.  a  xooo  Ead- 
wine’s  Cant.  Psalt.  cxviii.  [cxix.]  144  Emlicnes  gewitnesse 
pin  on  ecnesse.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  <$•  Selv.  8  If  we  do  but 
allow  God  to  deal  with  us.  .in  wayes  bearing  an  evenliness 
with  our  kind. 

t  E’venling.  Obs.  Also  1  efnling,  1-2  efen- 
ling.  [OE.  efettlingy  f.  efen,  Even  a.  +  -ling.] 
An  equal,  fellow-man,  1  neighbour  \ 
a  1000  Eadwine’s  Cant.  Psalt.  xliv.  8  [xlv.  7]  Foremen 
smirede  Oe  god  god  pin  of  ele  blisse  fore  efnlinge  pine. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  57  Luuien  bi  cristen  euenling  Alswa  pe 
seoluen  in  alle  ping.  Ibid.  67  pin  sunful  efenling  luue  him 
for  godes  ping. 

t  E’venlong,  a.  and  adv.  Obs.  Alsoevelong. 
[f.  Even-  +  Long  a. 

The  etymological  notion  is  obscure ;  perh.  the  adv.  origi¬ 
nated  first,  and  the  adj.  use  was  developed  from  the  sense 
‘straight  along',  with  the  help  of  some  confusion  with 
Avelong.  Jn  OE.  e/elang  occurs  once  (‘  pact  cufte  hoi  . . 


pact  he  efelang  air  gefylde '  Riddles  xlv.  7),  with  the  sense 
‘  of  the  same  length  ’,  or  perh.  ‘  lengthwise '.] 

A.  adj.  Oblong. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  1.  405  Butter,  melk  and  chese 
1-schape  euelong  and  cornered  wise  \oblongus  et  tetragonus\. 
1398  —  Barth.  De  P.  R .  ill.  xvii.  (Tollein.  MS.),  An  euen 
longe  tre  meuid  swyftly  semep  rounde.  Ibid.  v.  ix.  (1495) 
jisEuenlonge  browes  wyth  lytyll  heer  sygnefyeth  coward- 
nesse.  c  1430  Two  Cookery-bks.  53  Take  pe  Stuffe  of  pe 
Porke,  &  putte  it  on  euelong  cofyn  of  fayre  past.  1565 
Golding  Ovids  Met.  vn  1.(1 593)  199  This  brooke  is  woont. . 
evelong  stones  [L.  obliqua  saxa]  to  carrie  With  hideous 
roring  downe  his  streame. 

B.  adv.  a.  Straight  along,  in  a  line.  b.  In  an 
oblong  form. 

1398  T  revisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v.  xxxvi.  (1495)  148  The 
herte  is  euenlonge  shapen  as  a  toppe.  14..  Porkington 
AIS.  in  Wright  Diet.  s.  v.,  One  the  upper  syde  make  holys 
evenelonge,  as  many  as  thou  wylt. 

+  Evenly  (rv’nli),  a.  0/>s.  exc.  Sc.  Forms:  see 
Even  a.  and  -ly  b  [ME.  evenlich ,  OE.  e/en/ic,  f. 
efen,  Even  a.  +  -lie,  -ly  ■.  Cf.  ON.  iafnligr,  Goth. 
ibnaleiks .] 

1.  Equal  ;  of  the  same  character,  degree,  rank, 
weight,  etc.  Of  a  date :  The  same  (cf.  Even  a. 
14b). 

a  1000  Crist  39  (Gr.)  Naenij  efenlic  Sam  ;t:r  ne  siSSan  in 
worldeiewearSwifes  gearnung.  c  1200  Ormin  1837  Michaael 
bitacnehb  uss.  .whillc  iss  wif>b  Godd  all  efennlic.  c  1275  in 
O.  E.  Misc.  90  Haly  thomas  of  heoueriche  Alle  apostles 
eueliche.  TX330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  318  pe  date  was 
euenlik,  a  pousand  pre  hundred  &  tuo,  Whan  pe  Erie  of 
Karrik  turned  pe  Scottis  fro.  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  m.  ix. 
88  pou  by  euenlyk  causes  enhaunsest  pe  soules  and  pe  lasse 
Hues,  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  viii.  iii.  77  ^houre  modyr  and 
I  in  ewynlyk  gre  Discendand  fra  pe  stok  are  we.  1513 
Douglas  a Eneis  v.  viii.  2  Eneas  . .  Twa  evinlie  burdouns 
walit.  .And  equale  armour.  .On  schulderis  .  .buklis  he. 

J  b.  Equal  to  one’s  needs ;  moderate.  Obs. 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  13  Det  foremeste  [Temperancia] 
is  riht  medeme  mel  . .  Dat  oder  [Modica  potio]  is  emliche 
drinke . .  for  to  beten  his  purstes  nede. 

2.  Even  :  a.  Of  persons :  Fair,  equitable,  just, 
impartial. 

c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  v.  x.  882  Sutyleoff  ingyne  he  was  : 
and  eloquent  And  ewynlyk  in-till  jugement.  1488  Sc.  Acts 
Jas.  IV  (1814)  210/2  Personis  . .  vnsuspect  to  his  hienes,  & 
evinly  to  all  his  liegis.  1494  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  361  (Jam.) 
The  money,  .salbe  layit  in  ane  evinly  manis  hand.  1567  in 
G.  Buchanan  Detect.  Q.  Mary  (1572)  sig.  X  iiij  a,  I  desyre 
the  mony  to  be  consignit  into  an  eeuenlymans  hand. 

b.  Of  the  ground,  roads,  etc.  :  Free  from  in¬ 
equalities,  level,  smooth,  uniform. 

1721  Ramsay  Poems ,  To  R.  Yarde ,  Poets  show’d  these 
evenly  roads  That  lead  to  dwellings  of  the  gods.  1808-25 
Jamieson  s.v.,  We  speak  . .  of  an  evinly  course,  both  as  re¬ 
specting  progress  in  a  journey,  and  the  tenor  of  one’s 
conduct. 

Evenly  (rv’nli),  adv.  [OE.  efenlice :  see  Even 
a.  and  -ly  2.]  In  an  even  manner  or  degree. 

The  physical  senses  are  of  late  emergence,  having  in  early 
use  been  expressed  by  Even  adv. 

1.  So  as  to  present  an  even  or  uniform  surface  or 
line ;  smoothly,  without  inequalities  in  level,  form, 
texture,  consistency,  depth  of  tint,  etc. 

1634-5  Brereton  Trav.  (1844)  49  The  court  . .  is  most 
evenly  paved  with  bricks.  a  1639  Wotton  (J.)  A  palish 
clearness,  evenly  and  smoothly  spread.. of  a  pretty  solid 
consistence.  1753  in  Johnson.  1879  G.  Gladstone  in 
Cassells  TecJtn.  Educ.  I.  151  The  paste  is  spread  evenly 
upon  the  table  to  an  exact  depth, 
t  2.  In  a  straight  line,  directly.  Obs. 

1596  Shaks.  i  Hen .  IV,  iii.  i.  103  Here  the  smug  and 
Siluer  Trent  shall  runne.  In  .a  new  Channell,  faire  and 
euenly.  1599  —  Hen.  V,  11.  iv.  91  You  find  him  euenly 
deriu’d  From  his  most  fam’d,  of  famous  Ancestors, 
b.  In  an  even  direction  or  position  with. 
x599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  11.  ii.  7  Whatsoeuer  comes  athwart 
his  affection,  ranges  euenly  with  mine.  1875  Bedford 
Sailors  Pocket  Bk.  iv.  (ed.  2)  93  Looking  carefully  up  the 
vernier,  the  third  line  above  the  figure  3  is  seen  to  lie  evenly 
with  a  line  on  the  scale. 

t  3.  Exactly  ;  in  exact  coincidence  or  agreement. 

c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  96  The  stern,  that  thaim  the  gat  gan 
schawe.  .com  euenlye  Thar  Crist  was  abowen.  1375  Barbour 
Bruce  x.  228  Quhen  it  [the  wain]  wes  set  evinly  Betuix  the 
chekys  of  the  }et.  1393  Gower  Conf.  1 1 . 179  He. .  Let  make 
of  gold.  .A  precious  ymage  riche  After  his  fader  evenliche. 
c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  v.  iii.  496  Euenlier  and  more  accord¬ 
ingly  1512  Act.  4  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  19.  §  10  The  hole  some. . 
evenly  agreable  and  concordaunte  with  the  hoole  some  com¬ 
prised  in  the  seid  endenture. 

f  b.  At  the  very  moment  ;  immediately.  Obs. 
c  1350  Will.  Palerne  1747  To  hei3  ys  hastily  henne..ich 
hope  be  pe  best,  euenly  pis  euen  while.  Ibid.  5338  Eche 
man  was  esed  euenli  at  wille. 

4.  With  reference  to  movement  or  action  :  With¬ 
out  fluctuations  or  variations  ;  equably,  uniformly. 

167X  Milton  Samson  671  Thou  towards  him  with  hand 
so  various.  .Temper'st  thy  providence  through  his  short 
course  :  Not  evenly,  as  thou  rul'st  The  angelic  orders.  1674 
N.  Fairfax  Bulk  Selv.  1x7  A  wheel  of  manifold  rims., 
would  make  out  uneven  bows  of  circles,  in  even  shares  of 
time,  the  whole  wheel  being  evenly  turned,  a  1732  Atter- 
bury  Serm.  (1740)  I.  vii.  251  We  are  so  apt  to  forget  God’s 
administration  of  the  great  affairs  below,  when  they  go  on 
evenly  and  regularly.  Mod.  The  hind  wheel  of  my  bicycle 
doesn’t  run  evenly. 

b.  With  equanimity  or  evenness  of  mind  ;  se¬ 
renely,  tranquilly. 

a  1400  Relig.  Pieces  fr.  Thornton  MS.  (1867)  11  Strenghe 
. .  of  herte  and  will  euynly  to  sufiire  pe  wele  and  pe  waa. 
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EVENMETE. 

168a  Norris  Hierocles  Pref.  19  That  can  look  upon  another 
man’s  Lands  evenly  and  pleasingly  as  if  they  were  his  own. 
1844  Stanley  Arnold  { 1858)  11.  x.  275  To  be  ready  to  bear 
evenly,  not  sullenly. 

5.  Without  inclination  to  either  side.  a.  In  a 
state  of  equipoise  ;  under  even  conditions  ;  without 
manifest  advantage  on  either  side.  b.  Impartially, 
fairly,  justly,  equitably. 

a  1250  Pro7>.  Alfred  79  in  O.  E.  Misc.  106  And  J>e  clerek 
and  [>e  knyht  he  schulle  demen  euelyche  [«  1275  (2 mi  text) 
euenliche]  riht.  1375  Harbour  Bruce  vii.  103,  I  trow  he 
suld  be  hard  to  sla,  And  he  war  bodyn  all  evynTy.  1424  Sc. 
Acts  Jos.  I  (1597)  §  <}5  Gif  the  Iudge  refusis  to  do  the 
Law  eavenlie,  the  partie  compleinand  sail  haue  recourse  to 
the  King,  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  vi.  53  He  thinkis  als 
luff  did  him  hye  awance,  So  ewynly  held  be  fauour  the  bal- 
lance.  1509  Fisher  Fun.  Serin.  Ctess  Richmond  Wks.  297 
[She]  prouyded  men  lerned.  .euenly  &  indyflerently  to  here 
all  causes,  a  1626  Bacon  Advice  to  Villiersi].),  It  behoves 
ou  to  carry  yourself  wisely  and  evenly  between  them  [the 
ing  and  prince]  both,  a  1742  Bentley  (J .),  Being  evenly 
balanced  between  infinite  attractions.  1843  Arnold  Hist. 
Rome  III.  157  A  single  battle,  evenly  contested  and  hardly 
won.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  255  The  Sove¬ 
reign.  .had  not  the  power  to  bear  himself  evenly  between 
his  large  and  his  small  kingdom.  1878  Lecky  Eng.  in  iS /// 
C.  I .  i.  1 18  The  apparent  wishes  of  the  nation  hung  so  evenly 
and  oscillated  so  frequently. 

6.  Equally.  +  a.  In  an  equal  degree  or  propor¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  followed  by  as.  Obs. 

a  1000  tr.  Bieda's  Eccl.  Hist.  in.  xxiii,  Calin.  .waes  maesse 
preost  &  efenlic  Godes  man.  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  1.  v.  25 
pou.  .compleinest  [>at  gerdouns  ne  ben  not  euenliche  3olde 
to  J>e  desertes  of  folk.  1382  Wyclif  Ezek.  xlvii.  14  For- 
soothe  }e  shuln  weelde  it,  eche  euenly  as  his  brother,  c  1400 
Three  Kings  Cologne  xiv.  48  pe  sterre  euenlich  ^edeto-fore 
euery  kyng  and  all  herpepil.  1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle  iv. 
xxvi.  (1483)  71  b,  Theyr  wyttes  shold  ben  euen  y  lyke,  and 
euenly  shold  they  comprehenden. 

b.  In  the  same  degree  throughout.  Cf.  1. 

a  1613  Brerewood  (J.),  The  upper  face  of  the  sea  is  known 
to  be  level  by  nature,  and  evenly  distant  from  the  centre. 
1756  Burke  Subl.  <$•  B.  <1759)  309  The  liquor  reflecting  all 
the  rays  of  its  proper  colour  evenly. 

c.  In  equal  parts  or  shares ;  as  much  on  one 
side  as  on  the  other. 

1395  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  5,  Cxx  //,  euenliche  to  be  departed 
betwix  ham  thre.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  1.  606  Hony, 
myxt  with  salt  armonyake  And  comyn  evenly,  is  goode 
therfore.  1471  Act.  Audit.  18  One  [  =  on]  baith  thair 
expensis  evinly.  1574  tr.  Littleton' s  Tenures  43  b,  Gavel¬ 
kind  whereby,  .the  children  males  oughte  evenly  to  inherit. 
1614  Raleigh ///•?/.  World  Pref.  B  iij,  There  is  no  great  Art 
in  deuiding  euenly  of  those  things,  which  are  subiect  to 
number  and  measure.  1885  IP  pool  Daily  Post  30  June  5/6 
The  two  parties  in  the  borough  are  very  evenly  divided. 

7.  Evenly  even ,  odd :  see  Even,  Odd. 

+  Evenmete,  ti.  Obs.  Also  2  Orm.  efenn- 
mete.  [?  OE.  *efenmtete,  f.  efcny  Even  a .  +  mite 
(see  Meet  a.)  of  a  certain  measure,  f.  WGer. 
*md/a  measure.  Cf.  OHG.  ebenmazii\  Of  the 
same  measure  or  standing,  co-equal. 

c  1200  Ormin  12365  Wip}>  enngless  efennmete.  a  1300  E. 
E.  Psalter  xlviii,  13  [xlix.  12]  Til  un-wise  meres  even-mete 
es  he. 

Evenness  (z*ven|nes\  [OE.  efenniss :  see 
Even  a.  and  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  smooth  or  level  ; 
smoothness,  levelness. 

1580  Baret  Alv.  P  441  The  plainenesse  or  euennesse  of 
the  sea.  i6ix  Cotgr.  s.v.  Limey  Scraped,  or  shauen  vnto  a 
sleeknesse,  or  euennesse.  1644  Evelyn  Mem .  (1857)  !•  91 
For  stateliness  of  the  buildings,  paving,  and  evenness  of  the 
street,  .far  superior  to  any  in  Europe.  1714  Derham  Astro- 
Thcol.  Prel.  Disc.  (1750^  33  The  evenness  of  the  surface  of 
the  lunar  spots.  1885  .\Ianch.  Weekly  Times  Supp.  20  June 
4/3  The  paring  down  must.. be  done  with  great  evenness 
and  accuracy. 

2.  Uniformity  in  shape,  texture,  arrangement,  etc. 
1634  SirT.  Herbert  Trav.  182  Trees  of  admirable  height 

and  evennesse.  1684-5  Boyle  Min.  Waters  69  The  length 
and  evenness  of  the  stem.  1726  Leoni  tr.  Alberti! s  Arc hit. 
I.  27  b,  The  Sallow,  the  Hornbeam,  .and  the  Fig.  .by  their 
Dryness  and  Evenness,  are.  .wonderfully  soft  and  easy  under 
the  Carver’s  Tool.  1878  L.  P.  Meredith  Teeth  2  The  even¬ 
ness,  the  whiteness,  .in  a  beautiful  set  of  teeth. 

3.  Of  movement  or  action  :  Uniformity,  freedom 
from  fluctuations  in  speed  or  intensity  ;  equability. 
Also  of  the  mind,  temper,  etc. :  Equability;  calm¬ 
ness,  equanimity. 

1574  H.  G.  Briefe  Tables  G  ij  a,  Thou,  for  to  cause 
that  the  raye  maye  go  with  an  euennesse,  shalte  cause 
this  maniple  to  go  by  fiue  in  a  rancke  in  breadth.  1655 
Jf.r.  Taylor  Union  Necess .  iii.  §  5  (R.)  A  good  man 
may  . .  in  a  sudden  anger  go  beyond  the  evenness  of  a 
wise  Christian.  1683  Temple  Mem.  Wks.  1731  I.  401  His 
Recovery,  .was  owing  to  the  great  Evenness  of  his  Temper. 
1701  Grew  Cosm.  Sacr.  f  J.>,  The  ether  most  readily  yieldeth 
to  the  revolutions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  the  making  them 
with  that  evenness  and  celerity  is  requisite  in  them  all. 
1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  147  r  2  Evenness  of  Voice  and 
Delivery.  1867  A.  J.  Ellis  E.  E.  Pronunc.  1.  iv.  331  The 
evenness  with  which  a  Frenchman  pronounces  the  syllables. 

+  4.  Balanced  condition,  equipoise,  lit.  and  fig. 
Also,  Equidistance  from  extremes  ;  the  just  mean. 

*398  Trevisa  Barth  De  P.  R.  in.  xxiii,  (1495)  71  Some 
pulse  hyght  meane  euyn  and  temperate.  This  meane  and 
euinnes  comyth  of  moche  and  lytyll.  a  1420  Hoccleve  De 
Eeg.  Princ.  140  He  lucre  &  losse  weiethe  in  evennesse. 
a  1600  Hooker  (J.),  That  so  it  [a  crooked  stick]  may  settle 
itself,  .in  a  middle  estate  of  evenness.  1646  J.  Whitaker 
Uzziah  22  It  [is]  a  difficulty  for  an  unsteady  paralyticall 
hand  to  carry  a  full  cup  with  evennesse.  X653  Rouse  Myst. 
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Marr.  316  The  one  are  so  ballanced  with  the  other  that  the 
soul  is  kept  in  an  evenness.  1660  Androniania  1.  i.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  XIV.  200  See  the  ambassadors  entertain’d  With 
such  an  evenness  as  should  be  us'd  to  men  We  neither  fear 
nor  love. 

5.  Of  the  administration  of  justice :  Equitableness, 
impartiality.  +  Formerly  in  wider  use  :  Equity, 
righteousness. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  (Spelm.)  cxviii  [cxix].  144  (Bosw.)  Efennys 
gecySnys  oin  on  eenysse.  a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  ix.  9  And 
als  deme  sal  he  World  of  er|>e  in  evennesse.  c  1430  Pilgr. 
Lyf  Man  hod e  1.  xxviii.  (1869)  19  To  varie  it  at  your  wilie. . 
after  that  the  cas  asketh  and  right  and  euenenesse  is.  1607 
Hieron  Wks.  I.  138  Be  carefull  . .  in  the  duties  of  equity 
and  euennesse  amongst  men,  this  is  religion.  1679  Burnet 
Hist.  Ref.  Pref.  5  They  have  delivered  things  to  posterity 
with,  .much  candour  and  evenness.  1866  Kingsley Herew. 
I.  xvi.  302  Without  it.,  these  noble  knights  had  never 
known  the  evenness  of  Count  Baldwin’s  justice. 

U  //.  after  the  Vulgate  and  the  Heb.:  Right  things. 
a  X340  Hampole  Psalter  xvi[i].  2  pin  eghen  se  euenesses. 
+  6.  Equality.  Obs. 

X398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R .  in.  xxiv.  (1495'!  73  The 
line  of  the  euynesse  of  daye  and  nighte.  1530  Pai.sgr. 
217/2  Evennesse,  equalitc.  1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  1 1 .  i. 
§  4.  34  Evenness,  Parity. 

+  Even-old,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  (see  Even 
a.  and  Old).  [OE.  efeneald :  see  Even-  and  Old.] 
A.  adj.  Of  the  same  age ;  co-eval.  B.  sb.  One 
who  is  of  the  same  age. 

a  1000  Widsith  40  (Gr.)  Naenig  efen-eald  him  eorlscipe 
maran  on-orette.  c  1000  Allfric  Horn.  II.  134  (Bosw.)  Ple- 
gende  mid  his  efen-ealdum.  c  1200  Ormin  18605  Swa  wass 
Crist,  .all  wi]>[>  hiss  Faderr  efenald.  1382  Wyclif  Dan.  i. 
10  He  shal  see  3our  cheeris  lener  byfore  other  3unge  men, 
}our  eueneldis.  c  1440  Promp.  Parv.  143  Eveneholde,  or 
euenelde,  coevus.  1483  Vulgaria  abs  Terentio  14  b, 
Lyke  as  I  se  my  son  do  for  his  frende  &  euenelde. 

Evenomate  (fve*nom^t),  v.  rare ~1.  [f.  E- 
out  +  Venom  sb.  +  -ate  3.]  trans.  To  take  out  the 
poison  from  (food,  etc.). 

a  1834  Coleridge  Lit  Rem.  (1836)  III.  122  Purified  from 
the  poison  of  the  practical  Romish  doctrine  of  works  as  the 
Mandioc  is  evenomated  by  fire. 

t  E  vens,  adv.  Obs.  [genit.  of  Even  sb.  used 
advbl\  In  the  evening. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  37 5  Folke  was  on  [mire  firste  slepe 
&  it  was  furth  euyns. 

Evensong  (rv’nspq).  [f.  Even  sb.  -t-  Song.] 

1.  Eccl.  The  English  name  of  the  service  (also 
called  vespers )  usually  celebrated  shortly  before 
sunset,  being  the  sixth  of  the  seven  4  canonical 
hours  *  of  the  Western  Church.  After  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  applied  to  the  1  Evening  Prayer  *  of  the  Church 
of  England,  which  is  ‘  an  abridgement  of  the  offices 
of  Evensong  and  Compline  as  used  before  the 
Reformation  ’  (Hook  Ch.  Diet.). 

The  Doleful  Evensong',  the  ‘  Fatal  Vespers’  of  26  Oct. 
1623,  at  which  the  greater  part  of  a  R.  C.  congregation  lost 
their  lives  through  the  falling-in  of  a  floor. 

c  1000  Canons  of  /Elf ric  xix,  pa  seofon  tid-sangas  . .  uht- 
sang  ant  prim-sang.  .non-sang  ant  sefen-sang.  ^1040  Rule 
St.  Bend  (Logeman^  50  ./Efensanc  daeghwamlice  mid  feower 
sealmorum.  c  1325  E .  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  528  At  pe  day  of  date 
of  euen-songe,  On  oure  byfore  pe  sonne  go  doun.  1389  in 
Eng.  Gilds  17  Euery  brother  and  sister  . .  shullen  . .  heren 
yJ  seruice  of  bothe  y°  euensonge  &  messe.  1462  in  Ella- 
combe  Bells  of  Ch.  ix.  (1872)  277  He  schall  helpe  to  ryng  all 
in  to  Matens  and  Masse  and  evynsong  with  his  felow. 
1549  Bk.  Com.  Prayer ,  Table  for  the  Ordre  of  the  Psalmes, 
to  besayed  at  Matins  and  Euensong.  C1550  Becon  Treat. 
Fasting  in  Catechism  (1844^  533  Such  should  not  be  counted 
to  fast  that  did  eat  before  evensong  was  done,  a  1613 
Overbury  A  Wife  (1638)  217  The  country  Lasses  dance 
in  the  Church-yard  after  Even-song.  X69X  Wood  Ath. 
Oxon.  I.  427  He  [John  Gee]  had  been  at  the  doleful  Even¬ 
song  in  the  Black-Friers  in  London,  26  Oct.  1623.  1735 
Pope  Donne  Sat.  11.  106  Doom’d  to  say  his  beads  and  Even¬ 
song.  1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  xvii,  ‘  I  might  hae  gaen  to  even¬ 
song,  and  heard  Daddy  Docharty  mumbling  his  mass  ’.  1882 
Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  cxix.  97  His  matin  prayer.. his 
evensong  were  all  out  of  Holy  Writ. 

attrib.  1641  Milton  Animadv.  ii.  Wks.  (1847'  61/1  To 
diet  their  ignorance  . .  with  the  limited  draught  of  a  matin, 
and  evensong  drench. 

b.  The  time  of  evensong ;  the  hour  of  sunset. 
arch.  Also  more  fully  \  evensong-time, 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  25594  (Cott.)  Suete  iesu.  .pou  gaf  sight  o 
pi  blod  and  flexs  at  euen-sanges  time  [c  X340  (Fairf. '  euen- 
sange  time],  c  X330  Arlh.  <$•  Merl.  4800  Fram  afternone  to 
auensong.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  xvii.  450  Quhen  that 
evynsang-tym  ves  neir.  1465  Paston  Lett.  No.  504  II.  191 
On  the  same  day  at  evyn-song  time,  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans 
C  va,  Let  hir  fast  till  euensong.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss. 
I.  ccclxix.  (R.),  The  yonge  kyng  entred  into  Reynes,  the 
Saturday  at  euensongtyme.  1560-78  Bk.  Discipl.  Ch.  Scot.y 
The  Saterday,  and  other  vigils  to  be  holy  daies  from  Even¬ 
song  to  Evensong.  1650  Jer.  Taylor  Holy  Living  (J If  a 
man  were  but  of  a  day’s  life,  it  is  well  if  he  lasts  ’till  even¬ 
song.  a  1700  Dryden  Poems  (J.),  He  tun’d  his  notes  both 
evensong  and  morn.  1755  in  Johnson.  1775  in  Ash.  1865 
Swinburne  Poems  <y  Ballads ,  Before  Daum  9  From  even¬ 
song  to  day  time. 

f  c.  Sicilian  evensong  :  =  ‘  Sicilian  vespers  ’ : 
see  Vespers.  Obs. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1.  (1589]  718  All  the 
Frenchmen  that  were  in  the  lie  of  Sicilia,  .upon  Easter  day, 
at  the  first  peale  to  Evensong,  .were  al  put  to  death,  .where¬ 
upon  this  proverbe  doth  yet  remaine  amongst  us,  The 
Sicilian  Evensong,  a  164J)  Drumm.  of  Hawth  Irene  Wks. 
168  Towns  will  close  their  gates  upon  you;  and  ye  may 
some  day  expect  a  Sicilian  even-song. 
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2.  gen.  (partly  transf.  from  i).  A  song  sung  in 
the  evening. 

C1386  Chaucer  Pro!.  830  If  euen  song  and  morwe  song 
accorde  I. at  se  now  who  shal  telle  the  firste  tale.  163a 
M 1  lton  Penseroso  64  Thee,  chauntress,  oft  the  woods  among 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song.  1647  Ckashaw  Poems  176 
Sit  thee  down,  and  sing  thy  evensong  in  the  sad  tree's 
shade.  1876  Ouida  Winter  City  xii.  373  Flocks  of  birds. . 
were  singing  their  sweet  shrill  evensong. 

t  Even-star.  Obs.  Also  5  -stern.  [OE. 
ifensteorra,  f.  A' fen,  Even  sb.  +sleorra,  Star  ;  for 
even-stem  cf.  ON.  aptan-stiam.]  Evening-star. 

,  888  K.  /Ki.fred  Boeth.  xxxix.  §  13  Se  steorra  Se  we 
hata|>  aefensteorra.  c  1220  Bestiary  766  For  he  is  faier  oner 
alle  men,  so  euen  sterre  ouer  er3e  fen.  1388  Wyclif  Job 
xxxviii.  32  Thou. . makist  euene  sterre.  .to rise  on  the  sones 
of  erthe.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  119  The  Euenstern,  vesperus. 
1552  Huloet,  Euen  starre. . vesper ,  vesperugo. 

Event  (/vent),  sb.  Also  6  Sc.  evend.  [a. 
OF.  event,  ad.  L.  event-us  occurrence,  issue,  f. 
eventre  to  come  out,  happen,  result,  f.  e-  out  + 
venire  to  come.] 

1.  The  (actual  or  contemplated)  fact  of  anything 
happening ;  the  occurrence  of.  Now  chiefly  in 
phrase  In  the  event  of:  in  the  case  (something 
specified)  should  occur. 

1602  Fulbecke  1st  Pt.  Parall.  Introd.  1,  I  could  not  but 
expect  the  euent  of  so  good  a  thing.  Alod.  In  the  event  of 
the  earl’s  death,  the  title  will  lapse. 

f  b.  In  point  of  event :  in  point  of  fact,  as  things 
have  actually  happened.  Obs. 

1676  Allen  Adi/r.  Nonconf.  29  And.  .we  find  in  point  of 
event,  that  the  ordinary  way.  .hath  been,  etc. 

2.  Anything  that  happens,  or  is  contemplated  as 
happening  ;  an  incident,  occurrence.  The  co'urse 
of  events  :  see  Course. 

1588  Shahs.  Tit.  A .  v.  iii.  204  To  Order  well  the  State, 
That  like  Euents,  may  ne'er  it  Ruinate.  1632  Lithgow 
Trav.  iv.  140  The  dangerous  euents  in  darke  and  tem¬ 
pestuous  nights,  which  happen  there  [in  this  sea).  1650 
Cromwell  Lett.  12  Sept.  (Carlyle),  [We  do  not  think]  of 
the  hand  of  the  great  God  in  this  mighty  and  strange  ap¬ 
pearance  of  His  ;  but  can  slightly  call  it  an  ‘  event  ’  1  1736 

Butler  Anal.  Introd.  Wks.  1874  1.  2  This  observation 
forms,  .a  presumption,  .that  such  event  has  or  will  come  to 
pass.  1803  Campbell  I.ochiet s  Warning ,  Coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before,  1828  Scott  F.  At.  Perth  xix. 
Her  affection,  awakened  by  the  events  of  the  morning.  1876 
J.  H.  Newman  Hist.  Sk.  I.  1.  ii.  86  An  utter  change  in  the 
political  events  which  came  after  . .  would  have  been  the 
result. 

b.  pi.  (without  article)  for  ‘the  course  of  events’; 
also  occas.  in  sing,  the  event. 

1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  xiv.  238,  I  resolved  to  put 
myself  upon  the  watch  to  see  them  . .  and  leave  the  rest  to 
the  event.  1842  Miall  Nonconf.  II.  1  Events  have  proved 
us  right.  1879  Dixon  Windsor  II.  xii.  130  Nature  and 
events  had  made  him  king. 

C.  In  mod.  use  chiefly  restricted  to  occurrences 
of  some  importance  ;  hence  colloquial  uses  such  as 
quite  an  event.  (Cf.  Fr.  un  veritable  evenementi) 

1883  Mrs.  Bishop  in  Leisure  H.  84/2  The  first  sight  of 
a  real  mangrove  swamp  is  an  event. 

d.  In  the  doctrine  of  chances  :  (a.)  Any  one  of 
the  possible  (mutually  exclusive)  occurrences,  some 
one  of  which  will  happen  under  stated  conditions, 
and  the  relative  probability  of  which  may  be  com¬ 
puted.  Compoutid  event :  one  that  consists  in  the 
combined  occurrence  of  two  or  more  simple  events. 
(A)  Occasionally,  a  trial  or  hazard,  which  will  re¬ 
sult  in  some  one  of  several  different  ways  ( ‘  events  * 
in  the  preceding  sense). 

1838  De  Morgan  Fss.  Probab.  96  One  of  the  events,  A, 
B,  C,  &c.  must  happen  at  every  trial,  and  each  event  brings 
with  it  a  specified  gain  or  loss.  1885  Crofton  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  (ed.  9)  XIX.  771  Determination  of  the  probabilities  of 
Compound  Events,  when  the  probabilities  of  the  simple 
events  on  which  they  depend  are  known.  J b id. y  Let 
there  be  an  event  which  must  turn  out  in  one  of  two  ways, 
W  and  B. 

e.  In  sporting  language:  Something  on  the 
issue  of  which  money  is  staked  ;  also,  one  of  the 
items  in  a  programme  of  sports. 

1855  Thackeray  Newcomes  II.  66  The  young  fellows  were 
making  an  ‘  event  ’  out  of  Ethel’s  marriage  and  sporting 
their  money  freely  on  it.  1865  Trollope  Belton  Est.  i.  4 
Trusting  to  the  next  event  at  Newmarket  to  set  him  right. 
1884  Cyclist  13  Feb.  247/2  The  Amateur  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion  passed  a  rule  prohibiting  the  holding  of  professional 
events  at  amateur  athletic  meetings  1884  Sat.  Rev.  12  July 
50  Of  the  leading  events  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Eton  each 
won  one. 

3.  That  which  follows  upon  a  course  of  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  the  outcome,  issue ;  that  which  proceeds 
from  the  operation  of  a  cause  ;  a  consequence,  re¬ 
sult.  In  {the')  event :  in  (the)  result. 

1S73  Sempill  Ball.  187  Weill  micht  the  counsals  heir  ane 
gude  euend.  1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  247 
Touching  the  originall,  proceeding,  and  event  of  these  wars 
I  spare  to  speake  much.  i6ix  Heywood  Gold.  Age  1.  i, 
Causes  best  friended  haue  the  best  euent.  1612  T.  Taylor 
Comm.  Titus  ii.  4  Too  much  indulgence,  .is  a  cruell  loue  in 
the  euent.  1645  Fuller  Good  Th.  in  Bad  I\  (1841)  24  His 
courtesy  in  intention  proved  a  mischief  in  event.  17x1 
Steele  Sped.  No.  113  r  3  A  beautiful  Creature  in  a 
Widow’s  Habit  sat  in  Court,  to  hear  the  Event  of  a  Cause 
concerning  her  Dower.  1767  Gooch  Treat.  Wounds  I.  96 
We  have  surprising  accounts  . .  of  the  recovery  of  persons, 
without  the  least  prospect  of  a  favourable  event.  1820 
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Scott  Ivanhoe  xiii,  He  then  took  his  aim  . .  and  the  multi¬ 
tude  awaited  the  event  in  breathless  silence.  1848  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  1 1.  612  The  event  of  his  enterprise  was  doubtful. 
1866  Motley  Dutch  Rep.  11.  ii.  146  They  openly,  and  in 
the  event  successfully,  resisted  the  installation  of  the  new 
prelate.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  53  There  is  no  merit 
.  .in  learning  wisdom  after  the  event. 

+  b.  Undesigned  or  incidental  result,  nonce-use. 
1644  H.  Parker  Jus  Pop.  25  The  Pilot  wafts  himself  by 
event  [Aristotle’s  Kara  Phys.  11.  1],  it  being  im¬ 

possible  that  he  should  waft  others,  if  hee  were  absent. 

t  4.  What  1  becomes  of’  or  befalls  (a  person  or 
thing)  ;  fate.  Obs. 

15 . .  More  Edw.  V.  Ep.  Ded.  2  The  miserable  and 
wretched  end  and  event  of  the  other.  1591  Spenser  Tcarcs 
Muses  143  A  ship  in  midst  of  tempest  left..  Full  sad  and 
dreadfull  is  that  ships  event.  16x1  Bible  Eccl.  ix.  2.  1674 
Owen  Holy  Spirit  (1693*  129  They  differ  as  unto  the  Event 
they  may  come  unto. 

5.  Idiomatic  phrases,  with  mixed  notion  of  2 
and  3.  At  (or  +  in)  all  events  :  whatever  happens 
or  happened  ;  in  any  case,  at  any  rate.  +  Upon  all 
events  :  for  every  emergency. 

1672  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  II.  80,  I  had  put  all  things  in 
readiness  upon  all  events.  1685  Ibid.  II.  250  In  all  events 
.  .the  Church  of  England,  .is  the  most  primitive,  apostolical, 
and  excellent.  [1703  Ld.  Holt  in  Raymond  Rep.  909  He 
is  bound  to  answer  for  the  goods  at  all  events  but  acts  of 
God  and  the  king’s  enemies.]  1761-2  Hume  Hist.  Eng. 
(1806)  IV.  li.  42  Civil  war  . .  must  in  all  events,  prove  cala¬ 
mitous  to  the  nation.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  iv. 
ii.  73  Dupleix  sent  repeated  orders  that  it  [the  reinforce¬ 
ment]  might  be  intercepted  at  all  events.  1857  Buckle 
Civiliz.  I.  x.  603  Berkstead  was  a  pediar,  or  at  all  events  a 
hawker  of  small  wares.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  35 
Not  this  at  all  events,  which  is  the  opposite  of  truth. 

+  Event,  v.1  Obs.  [f.  L.  event -  ppl.  stem  of 
Pventre  (sec  Evene  v.)  to  happen,  take  place.] 
intr .  To  come  to  pass. 

(An  alleged  transitive  verb  of  this  form  in  Richardson 
and  later  Diets,  is  based  on  a  passage  misquoted  from  T. 
Wilson  Rhet.  6  b  ;  edd.  1553  and  1580  have  invented.) 

1590  Greene  Nearer  too  late)  1600)  13,  An  English  History 
acted  and  euented  in  my  Countrey  of  England.  16x5  A. 
Niccholes  Marriage  8f  IViv.  xii,  My  Maid  and  I  ..  Will 
tell  old  Stories  long  ago  evented  To  pass  the  Time.  1650 
Vind.  Hammond's  Addr.  §  32  To  teach  their  Disciples 
apathy ,  or  courage  against  whatsoever  events. 

t  Eve  nt,  v .2  Obs.  [acl.  Fr.  eventer ,  OF.  es - 
venter ,  f.  es- L.  ex-  +  vent  wind  ;  cf.  Avent.] 

a.  trans.  To  expose  to  the  air ;  hence,  to  cool. 

b.  intr.  for  rejl.  To  vent  itself,  find  a  vent. 

1559  Baldwin  in  Mirr.  Mag .,  Clifford  viii,  To  euent  the 
heat  that  had  me  nye  vndoen.  1603  B.  Jonson  K.  Jas'.  Enter- 
tainm.  Coronat .,  Lest  the  fervour  of  so  pure  a  flame  As  this 
my  city  bears,  might  lose  the  name  Without  the  apt  event¬ 
ing  of  her  heat.  1609  —  Case  is  altered  v.  iii,  The  place  from 
whence  that  scalding  sigh  evented.  x6o6  Chapman  Hero 
Lcander  in,  Till  he  [Phoebus]  find  oppos’d  A  loose  and 
rorid  vapour  that  is  fit  T’  event  his  searching  beams. 

f  Eventation.  Obs.  [a.  F.  eventation ,  f.  event¬ 
er :  see  prec.]  A  letting  out,  a  drawing  (of  blood). 

1544  Phaer  Regim.  Lyfe  (1560)  Ovj  b,  In  suche  cases,  a 
litle  eventacion  of  the  infected  bloude,  maye  bee  the  saving 
of  their  lyves.  [1611  Cotgr.,  Eventation ,  a  venting;  also, 
the  opening  of  a  veine.] 

t  Eve'nterate,  v.  Obs.  rare ~l.  [irreg.  f.  L. 
e-  out  +  venter  belly  +  -ate  3  :  cf.  F.  evenlrer. 

Prob.  orig.  a  misprint  in  Browne  for  ex enterate.] 
a.  trans.  To  open  the  bowels  of;  to  disembowel, 
b.  intr.  ‘To  come  out  of  the  belly’  (Blount 
Glossogr .,  1656).  Hence  +  Eventeration  Obs~° 

=  Eventration. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  hi.  vi.  116  In  a  Bear  which 
the  Hunters  eventerated,  I  beheld  the  young  ones  with 
all  their  parts  distinct.  1678  Phillips,  Eventeration ,  a  tak¬ 
ing  out  the  belly  of  anything.  1692 -1732  in  Coles. 

Eventful  (/verntfui),  a.  [f.  Event  sb.  +  -ful. 

A  word  used  once  by  Shakspere,  whence  Johnson’s  only 
quotation  ;  not  appearing  otherwise  in  our  quots.  till  after 
Johnson.] 

1.  Full  of  events  ;  rich  in  striking  occurrences. 
1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  ii.  vii.  164  Last  Scene  of  all,  That 

ends  this  strange  euentfull  historic.  1781  Gibbon  Decl. 

F.  III.  252  The  eventful  story  of  her  [Placidia’s]  life.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  173  The  changes  which  fourteen 
eventful  years  had  produced.  1874  Motley  Barneveld  I. 

i.  5  Bameveld’s  eventful  life. 

2.  Fraught  with  important  issues  ;  momentous. 
X773  L'anghorne  Orig.  Veil  (R.)  The  man  of  faith  thro’ 

Gerar  doom’d  to  stray,  A  nation  waiting  his  eventful  way. 
X797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  xii,  A  thousand  times  she 
turned  about  the  eventful  paper.  1801  Southey  Thalaba 
vii.  xiii,  Thalaba.  .waited  calmly  for  the  eventful  day.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  591  The  interval  between  the 
sitting  of  Saturday  and  the  sitting  of  Monday  was  anxious 
and  eventful. 

3.  =  Eventual  5. 

1826  Bentham  in  Wcstminst.  Rev.  VI.  474  To  levy  .. 
any  part.. not  exceeding,  .for  any  child,  a  moiety  of  such 
his,  her,  or  their  then  eventful  portion  or  portions. 

Hence  Eventfulness,  eventful  quality. 

1866  Contemp.  Rev.  II.  592  What  we  miss  in  eventfulness 
is  made  up  in  descriptions,  etc.  1884  Church  Bacon  iv.  93 
Bacon,  .saw.  .the  critical  eventfulness  of  the  moment. 

Eventide  (rv’ntaid).  arch .  [OE.  d?fen-tidy  f. 
tefen,  Even  sb.  +  tld  time,  Tide.]  The  time  of 
evening  ;  evening.  Also  Jig. 

fc-950  LindisJ.  Gosp.,  Mark  xi.  11  Mi55y  £ee  efrn  w«es  tid 
fcefoerde  on  Bethania  mid  tuoelfum.]  a  xooo  tr.  Greg.  Dial. 
1.  x.  tBosw.),  Seo  aefen-tid  Saes  da^es.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  404 
I5en  ende  of  al  his  liue,  [>et  was  ase  iden  euentid.  1388 


Wyclif  Gen.  i.  8.  c  1430  tr.  T.  a  Kempis 9  Imit.  1.  xix,  In 
J?e  eventide  discusse  [>e  maner,  what  |k>u  hast  ben  |>is  day 
in  worde,  worke,  &  [>01131.  1578  Chr.  Prayers  in  Priv. 

Prayers  (1851)  447  This  life  hath  not  one  hour  certain, 
whensoever  the  eventide  thereof  cometh.  x6n  Bible  Gen. 
xxiv.  63.  1780  Cowper  Nighting.  <$-  Glovtrw.,  Nor  yet  at 

eve  his  note  suspended,  Nor  yet  when  eventide  was  ended. 
1851  Longf.  Gold.  Leg.  vi.  Castle  Vautsberg,  Those  same 
soft  bells  at  eventide  Rang  in  the  ears  of  Charlemagne. 
attrib.  X382  Wyclif  Ps.  cxl.  2  Euentid  sacrifise. 

t  Eve*ntilate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  eventildt -  ppl. 
stem  of  event ila-re  to  fan,  f.  e-  out  +  ventildre  to 
fan  ;  see  Ventilate.  Cf.  OF.  eventiler. ] 

1.  trans.  To  expose  to  the  wind  or  air ;  to  fan  ; 
to  winnow  (corn)  ;  to  aerate  (blood). 

1623  in  Cockeram.  1657  Phys.  Diet .,  Eventilated^ 
fanned,  cooled,  or  clensed  by  the  wind.  X684  tr.  Bond's 
Merc.  Compit.  vi.  185  The  Symptoms  . .  were  caused  by 
Bloud  fermenting  too  much,  and  not  cventilated  enough. 
1706  in  Phillips  ;  hence  in  Ash,  etc. 

2.  Jig.  To  lay  open  to  discussion  ;  to  discuss ;  to 

Ventilate. 

1657  Howell  Londinop.  377  It  is  nowhere  so  narrowly 
discussed  and  eventilated.  1669  Addr.  Yng.  Gentry  Eng. 
136  This  is  a  subject  so  copiously  and  methodically  else¬ 
where.  .eventilated. 

b.  (see  quot. :  not  in  the  Law  Diets.) 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey\  Eventilate .  .in  a  Law-sense,  to 
estimate,  prize,  or  value  an  Estate  or  Inheritance. 

t  Eventilation.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  :  see  -ation. 
Cf.  It.  eventilatione  (Florio).] 

1.  a.  The  action  of  fanning,  or  of  supplying 
fresh  air.  b.  The  action  of  winnowing  ;  also  of 
scattering  to  the  winds.  C.  Aeration  (of  blood, 
humours,  etc.). 

a.  1643  J*  H[owell]  Parables  on  Times  15  Nothing 
could  be  . .  so  directly  opposite  to  his  soft  gentle  breeses 
and  eventilations.  c  1645  Howell  Lett.  I.  vi.  xxxv,  This 
heat  is.  .a generative  gentle  heat  joyn’d  with  moisture,  nor 
needs  it  ayr  for  eventHation.  1651  —  Venice  33  By  reason 
of  the  fresh  breezes  and  eventilations  of  the  circumjacent 
Sea.  1721-1800  Bailey,  Eventilation ,  a  Winnowing. 

b.  1727  Bradley  Fam.  Did.  s.v.  Anemone ,  Which,  by 
means  of  that  Eventilation,  sends  out  the  Seed  in  such  a 
Manner  as  it  is  proper  to  be  sown.  1767  A.  Campbell 
Lexiph.  (1774)  109  My  cudgel,  .shall  soon  disseminate,  by  a 
rapid  eventilation,  the  brains  in  his  pericranium. 

C.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  vi.  161  Lest  it  should 
obstruct  and  hinder  eventilation  by  its  clamminess.  Ibid. 
xi.  378  The  Skull  being  carefully  opened,  .he  was  recovered 
by  the  eventilation  of  nis  Brain.  1744  Berkeley  Sir  is  §  205 
It  [vital  flame]  requires  constant  eventilation,  through  the 
trachsea  and  pores  of  the  body. 

U  Used  for  :  What  is  ‘  vented  ’  or  belched  forth. 
1716  M.  Davies  A  then.  Brit.  238  There  remains  scarce 
anything  now  of  all  their  Factions  and  Frothy  Eventilations 
or  Productions  of  any  kind. 

2.  The  action  of  laying  open  to  discussion ;  an 
examination,  discussion. 

^1645  Howell  Lett.  (1650)  III.  21  In  the  search  and 
eventilation  of  naturall  verities.  1651  —  Venice  148  After 
some  Eventilations  of  the  matters,  this  Answer  was  sent. 
1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey>,  Eventilation.  .a  strict  examin. 
ing.  .or  sifting  of  a  Business.  1721-X800  in  Bailey. 

Eventless  (zve*ntles),  a.  [f.  Event  sb.  +  -less  ; 
cf.  eventful .]  Without  events  ;  unmarked  by  note¬ 
worthy  incidents. 

1815  Mad.  D’Arbi.ay  Diary  (1842-6)  VII.  231  Our  journey 
was  eventless.  1868  Morris  Earthly  Par.  1 1870)  I.  1.  72  So 
smoothly  o’er  our  heads  the  days  did  flit,  Yet  not  eventless 
either.  1878  H.  M.  Stanley  Dark  Cont.  x.  213  On  the 
2 1st  we  made  a  tedious  eventless  voyage.  1880  J.  W. 
Sherer  Conjuror's  Daughter  225  The  long  eventless  day 
was  nearing  to  its  close. 

Hence  Eve  ntlessly  adv.,  in  an  eventless  manner. 
Eventlessness,  the  condition  of  being  eventless. 

1888  G.  E.  Post  Lond.  Miss.  Con/.  I.  24  Her  life  goes  on 
eventlessly  year  after  year  until  she  reaches  the  mature  age 
of  ten.  1872  Howells  Wedd.  Joum.  (1884)  309  He  was 
pleased  with  the  natural  eventlessness  of  the  whole  adven¬ 
ture. 

Eventration  (Iventivi'jan).  [a.  Fr.  eventra¬ 
tion,  f.  eventrer,  f.  i-  (es-  L.  ex-)  out  +  ventre 
belly.] 

1.  The  action  of  opening  the  belly  (of  an  animaU. 

1875  Miss  Cobbf.  False  Beasts  39  The  animal’s  [camel’s] 

provision  of  water,  which  his  master  could  always  reach  . . 
by  the  simple  process  of  eventration. 

2.  a.  The  condition  of  a  foetus  in  which  the 
abdominal  viscera  are  extruded,  b.  In  women  : 
A  pendulous  condition  of  the  lower  abdomen,  c. 
‘  The  condition  of  a  large  ventral  hernia  ’  (Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.  1884).  d.  The  escape  of  a  large  amount 
of  intestines  from  an  abdominal  wound. 

a.  i860  in  Mayne  Exp.  Lex.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

C.  1836  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  508/1  The  tumour  formed 
by  the  protruding  viscera  is  designated,  .eventration, 
d.  1847  in  Craig.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

t  Eventriqueness.  Obs.  rare -l.  [f.  as  if 
*eventric  (- ique )  (f.  e-  out  +  L.  ventr-em  belly  + 
-IC)  +  -NESS.]  Corpulence.  In  quot.  fig. 

1667  Waterhouse  Fire  Lond.  141  If  London .. must .. be 
born  with  till  its  humors  be  sweetened,  and  its  eventrique- 
ness  be  reduced,  .then  to  no  purpose  is  this  waste  of  rage. 

Eventual  (ivemtiwal),  a.  [ad.  F.  Sventuel,  f. 
as  if  ad.  L.  *eventual-is ,  f.  eventu-s :  see  Event.] 

1 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  events  or  occurrences ; 
consisting  in  events  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  event.  Obs. 
1612-5  Bp.  Hall  Contempt,  xiv.  i,  There  is  nothing  more 


dangerous  than  to  make  construction  of  God’s  purposes,  out 
of  eventuall  appearances.  1656  Art  if.  Handsom.  50  To 
run  counter  to  Gods  providence,  which  is  his  reall  word, 
and  as  it  were  an  Eventuall  Oracle.  1684  H.  More 
Ans'iu.  Remarks  Exp.  Apoc.  B  iv  a,  The  true  Authentick 
eventual  measure  to  compute  the  fulfilling  of  the  Medial- 
Visions  by. 

+  2.  That  happens  to  exist.  Obs. 

1752  Fielding  Amelia  ix.  x,  By  pride  I  mean  that  saucy 
passion  which  exults  in  every  little  eventual  pre-eminence 
over  other  men.  1794  Godwin  Cal.  Williams  158  In  what 
manner-I  should  prevent  the  eventual  delay  of  twenty-four 
hours  from  becoming,  .a  source  of  new  calamity. 

3.  That  will  arise  or  take  place  in  a  particular 
contingency. 

1767  Ld.  Lyttelton  Hen.  If  I.  (ed.2)86  William  aspired 
to  secure  to  himself  the  eventual  succession  to  the  crown  of 
that  kingdom  [France],  in  case  that  Louis,  .should  die  before 
his  father.  1785  Burke  Sp.  Nabob  Arcot's  Debts  Wks. 
IV.  279  Nothing  is  provided  for  it,  but  an  eventual  surplus 
to  be  divided  with  one  class  of  the  private  demands.  1874 
Deutsch  Rem.  252  The  Bishops  will  not  have  too  much 
time  to  prepare  their  eventual  opposition.  1874  Green 
Short  Hist.  ix.  623  He  offered  to  admit  England  to  a  share 
in  the  eventual  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

t  b.  Of  stipulations :  Conditional  (cf.  Eventu¬ 
ally  1  b).  Of  an  army:  To  be  raised  if  required. 

1683  Temple  Mem.  Wks.  1731  I.  440  The  Dutch  began  to 
talk  of  finishing  an  Eventual  Treaty  (as  they  call’d  it)  for 
themselves,  as  soon  as  the  Acts  about  Powers  were  wholly 
dispatch’d.  1796  Gouv.  Morris  in  Sparks  Life  $  Writ. 
(1832)  III.  98  The  consideration  of  their  services  should  be 
eventual,  and  depend  on  the  success  of  their  exertions. 
1799  T.  Jefferson  Writ.{  1859)  IV.  279  A  bill,  .authorizing 
the  President  in  case  of  a  declaration  of  war.  .by  any  Euro¬ 
pean  power,  to  raise  an  eventual  army  of  thirty  regiments. 

4.  Of  the  nature  of  an  event  or  result. 

1699  Burnet  39  Art.  xvii.  (1700)  162  The  Certainty  of  the 
Prescience  is  not  antecedent  or  causal,  but  subsequent  and 
eventual.  1755  Johnson,  Eventual ,  happening  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  anything;  consequential.  1810  Bentham  Pack¬ 
ing  (1821)  134  Eventual  vexation  to  persons  liable  to  be 
called  upon  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  special  jurors.  1834 
Ht.  Martineau  Moral  in.  124  An  aggression  on  the  rights 
of  industry,  and  an  eventual  injury  to  all  concerned. 

5.  Ultimately  resulting. 

1823  Faber  Diffc.  Infidelity  (1833)  3  The  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  which  it  involves  . .  an  eventual  denial  of  God’s 
omnipotence.  1850  Gladstone  Gleanings  V.  cxxxvi.  252 
The  silent  decay  and  eventual  overthrow  of  her  natural 
defences.  1857  Buckle  Civiliz.  I.  x.  618  As  society  ad¬ 
vances,  the  eventual  cessation  ot  all  such  attempts  is  certain. 
1868  J.  H.  Blunt  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  437  Gradually  moulded 
into  their  eventual  form. 

Eventuality  (2Ve;nlift|se  liti).  [f.  prec.  +  -ity  : 
cf.  F.  h>entualite.\ 

1.  Something  that  may  happen  ;  a  possible  event 
or  occurrence  ;  a  contingency. 

1852  Lever  Daltons  I.  123  Some  experience  had.  .trained 
him  to  a  tactic  of  waiting  and  watching  for  eventualities. 
1855  Browning  Men  <$-  Worn.  i.  Bp.  Blongram's  Apol .,  In 
that  bewildering  entanglement  Of  horrible  eventualities. 
1878  Lady  Herbert  tr.  Hubners  Ramble  I.  xii.  184  In  cer¬ 
tain  eventualities  this  state  of  things  might  give  rise  to  grave 
difficulties. 

2.  Phrenology.  The  faculty  of  observing  and  re¬ 
membering  the  order  of  succession  in  events ;  the 
supposed  ‘  organ  ’  of  this  faculty. 

1828  G.  Combe  Const.  Man.  72  Individuality  and  Eventu¬ 
ality,  or  the  powers  of  observing  things  that  exist  and  occur¬ 
rences.  1859  R.  F.  Burton  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jml.  Geog.  Soc. 
XXIX.  314  The  forehead  converges  to  a  central  protuber¬ 
osity,  where  phrenologists  locate  eventuality. 

Eventually  (zve'ntittali),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 

'LY  , 

1.  In  the  event  of  something  happening. 

1830  Foster  in  Life  <$•  Corr.  (1846)  II.  164  Some  eventu¬ 
ally  possible  inconvenience. 

+  b.  In  order  to  provide  against  a  contingency; 
in  conditional  terms.  Obs. 

1749  Chesterf.  Lett.  II.  exevi.  239  So  many  of  my  letters 
have  miscarried,  .that  I  am  forced  to  repeat  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again  eventually  1752  Ibid.  IV.  3,  I  am  sen¬ 
sible  that  they  can  only  be  met  with  by  great  accident  at 
family  sales  and  auctions,  so  I  only  mention  the  affair  to 
you  eventually.  (So  often  in  Chesterf.]  1785  Burke  Sp. 
Nabob  Arcot's  Debts  Wks.  IV.  271  Not  conditionally  and 
eventually,  but  positively  and  authoritatively. 

t  2.  In  result  (as  opposed  to  intention).  Obs. 

1660  Boyle  Seraphic  Love  Wks.  1772  I.  248,  I .  .think  that 
Hermione  has  but  intentionally,  not  eventually  disobliged 
you.  1706  De  For  Jure  Div.  V ref.  20  King  James  was 
not  deposed  by  those,  otherwise  than  eventually :  these 
were  the  Causes  of  all  this.  1729  Butler  Serm.  Wks. 
1874  II.  109  Other  vices  eventually  do  mischief :  this  alone 
aims  at  it  as  an  end. 

3.  In  the  event,  in  the  end,  finally,  tiltimately. 

a  1680  Glanvill  Serm.  i.  (1681)80  If  one  that  shall  eventu¬ 
ally  be  shut  out,  may  do  all  this,  what  shall  become  of  the 
generality  of  Religious  men  that  never  do  so  much  ?  1797 
E.  M.  Lomax  PJiilanthrope  278  Seneca,  .endeavoured  to 
employ  every  day  of  his  life  as  if  it  eventually  might  be  his 
last.  1843  Miss  Mitford  in  L’Estrange  Life  (1870)  III.  x. 
179  Absentees  . .  will  doubtless  eventually  disappear  from 
Ireland.  1879  Proctor  Pleas.  Ways  Sc.  v.  122  This  line 
eventually  became  the  brightest  line  of  the  whole  spectrum. 

Eventuate  (iVcntii/j^t),  v.  [f.  L.  eventu-s 
Event  sb.  +  -  ate  ;  cf.  actuate. 

First  used  in  U.  S.,  and  still  regarded  as  an  Americanism, 
though  it  has  been  employed  by  good  writers  in  England.  1 
1.  intr.  To  have  a  (specified)  event  or  issue ;  to 
turn  out  (well  or  ill)  ;  to  issue,  result  in. 

1789  Gouv.  Morris  in  Sparks  Lije  <5*  Writ.  (1832)  I.  3x3, 
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I  am  sure  it  is  wrong,  and  cannot  eventuate  well.  1835  M. 
Scott  Cruise  Midge  xii,  The  squib  had  eventuated,  as  the 
Yankees  say  . .  in  a  zigzag  or  cracker.  1855  Milman  Lat. 
Chr.  (1864)  IX.  xiv.  iii.  151  The  Schoolmen  could  not  but 
eventuate  in  William  of  Ockham.  1873  Smiles  Huguenots 
Fr.  11.  ii.  ( 1 88 1)  361  He  heard  ..  the  discus,  ions  which 
eventuated  in  Acts  of  Parliament.  1877  A.  J.  Ross  Mem. 
Bp.  Ewing xxxi.  536  The  crisis  had  eventuated  favourably. 

2.  To  be  the  issue  ;  to  result,  come  about. 

1834  De  Quincey  Coleridge  Wks.  (1863)  II.  93  In  the  up¬ 
shot,  this  conclusion  eventuated  (to  speak  Yankeeishly',  that, 
etc.  1876  M.  Davies  Unorth.  Land.  1.  25  If  So-and-so  were 
condemned,  a  schism  in  the  National  Church  would  even¬ 
tuate.  1884  Law  Times  14  June  121/1  When  there  was 
danger  of  a  war  eventuating  with  America. 

3.  tratis.  To  bring  to  the  event  or  issue. 

1837-40  Hali burton  Clockm.  (1862)  103  Yes,  (to  eventuate 
my  story)  it  did  me  good. 

Eventuation  (iVentiMi^'jan).  [f.  prec. :  see 
-ATION.]  The  action  of  1  eventuating  ’ ;  bringing 
or  coming  to  an  issue ;  realization  ;  issue. 

a  1848  R.  W.  Hamilton  (Ogilvie).  1876  Overmatched  II. 
xii.  196  Deputing  to  some  good  genius.. the  eventuation  of 
his  more  dazzling  hopes. 

t  E  ver,  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  i  eofer,  eofor, 
efer,  efor,  3  eaver,  4  ever.  [OE.  eofor  =  OHG. 
(and  mod.Ger.)  eber,  OX.  ipfurr OTeut. *eturo-z, 
allied  to  OSlav.  vepri,  L.  aper.\ 

1.  A  wild  boar. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  lxxix.  [lxxx.]  13  Hine  utan  of  wuda  eoferas 
wrotaS  and  wilde  deor  westaS  and  frettaS.  c  1000  Sax. 
Leechd.  II.  182  Sele  }m  him..flaesc  eofores.  c  1230  Hali 
Meid.  13  Ha  in  hare  wur3unge  as  eaueres  forroteden. 

2.  Comb.  Ever-fern :  a.  the  Polypody,  Poly- 
podium  vulgare  ;  b.  Osmunda  regal/'s. 

c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  188  Deos  wyrt  man  ..efor  fearn 
nemne5.  c  1000  /Elfric  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  135  Filix 
arboratica ,  eferfearn.  c  1050  Ags.  Foe.  ibid.  297  Filix 
minuta ,  eoforfearn.  c  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  C.  438  He  busked 
hym  a  hour.  .Of  hay  &  of  euer-ferne  &  erbez  a  fewe.  a  1387 
Sinon.  Bart  hoi.  (Anecd.  Oxon.)  32  Osmunda,  herba  est, 
everferne.  a  1400  Sloane  MS.  5.  9  b,  Osmundo.  .eueruern. 
14. .  Recipes  in  Rel.  Ant.  I.  52  For  the  stane  ..  tak  ever¬ 
ferne  that  grewes  on  the  ake. 

Ever  (ewai),  adv.  Forms :  a.  1-3  gefre 
(« north .  sefra,  2  eevre,  3  severe),  2-3  afre,  efre, 
efer(e,  3  aver(e,  avre,  eur,  2-4  evr(e,  evere,  3-4 
hevere,  2-5  eaver,  2-6  evir,  -yr,  9  dial,  ivver, 
2-  ever.  P.  3  ser,  er,  4-7  ere,  6-  e’er.  Also 
a.  3  3avre,  6  yeffor.  p.  4  yer.  [OE.  kfre. 
Not  found  in  other  Teut.  langs.  ;  the  ulterior 
etymology  is  doubtful.  Connexion  of  some  kind 
with  OE.  d,  Ay  is  probable  on  account  of  the  sense. 

If  it  be  a  compound  of  d,  the  second  element  should  begin 
with f{or  less  probably  with  b\  and  contain  the  vowel  i  or  l. 
The  most  plausible  suggestion  hitherto  made  is  that  of 
Cosijn  {Taalk.  Bijdragen  II.  267),  that  it  is  equivalent  to 
Goth.  *aiw  falrhwau  ‘ever  in  life’;  cf.  the  common  OE. 
phrase  d  td  feore  in  similar  sense;  also  OHG.  nconaltre 
never,  lit.  ‘never  in  life'.  This  is  supported  by  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  final  - a  of  the  ONorthumb.  %fra  with  the  end¬ 
ing  of  the  locative  (dat.)  of  the  -it  declension,  to  which  the 
sb.  feorh  life  (: — *fer1vwus)  originally  belonged.  The  re¬ 
corded  forms  of  feorh ,  however,  do  not  account  for  the  um¬ 
laut  ;  but  cf.  the  cognate  OK.ftras ,  OS.  firihos,  ON .flrar 
‘  men’.  A  different  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Prof.  G. 
Heinpl  in  Mod.  Lang.  Notes  IV.  (1889)  417,  viz.  that  the 
word  is  an  adverbial  case  of  a  subst.  compound  f.  a -\- byre 
(: — ' buri )  event,  occasion.  On  this  view  its  formation  would 
be  closely  analogous  to  that  of  Ger.  jemals.  With  regard 
to  the  umlaut  Prof.  Hempl  compares  dr  ende : — *drundi  : 
with  regard  to  the  f  from  b  he  compares  wiofod  for  *w(h-bed 
(or  -beod  >. 

I.  Always,  at  all  times ;  in  all  cases.  (All 
these  senses,  exc.  1  b  and  5  b,  are  now  arch,  or 
merely  literary.) 

1.  Throughout  all  time,  eternally ;  throughout 
all  past  or  all  future  time ;  perpetually  (often 
hyperbolically  or  in  relative  sense :  throughout 
one's  life,  etc.),  arch.  Also  strengthened  Ever 
and  every  +  ever  ay. 

a  1000  Cynewulf  Crist  m  Du  aefre  waere.  c  1175  Lamb. 
Horn.  57  pet  is  and  wes  and  efre  seal  beon  iblecced  ofer  al. 
c  1200  Ormin  206  Icc  amm  Gabriael  pattaefre  &  aefrestannde 
Biforenn  Godd.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  173  pe  endelese 
dai  is  afre  abuten  ende.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  13180  (Gott.) 
parfor  euer  ay  worth  hir  wa  !  pat  god  man  dos  wid  tresun 
sla.  1340  Ayenb.  71  pe  opre  lyue  pet  eure  wypoute  ende 
Fsel  yleste.  1500-20  Dunbar  ‘  Full  oft  I  muse'  vi,  The 
iyfc  that  evir  dois  lest.  1548-9  iMar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer , 
Offices  34  That  wee  may  euer  Hue  with  thee  in  the  worlde  to 
come.  1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utop.  11.  (Arb.)  73  It  [the 
island]  was  not  euer  compassed  about  with  the  sea.  1610 
Shaks.  Temp.  iv.  i.  123  Let  me  liue  here  euer.  1662  Bk. 
Com.  Prayer  (1844*  113  He  liveth  and  reigneth  ever  one 
God  1733  Ld.  Mayor  of  London  Let.  6  Aug.  in  Swift's 
Lett.,  A  set  of  great  men,  who  will  ever  be  an  honour,  .to 
their  country.  1831  Carlyle  Sart.  Res.  (1858)  152  Ever  must 
the  Sovereign  of  Mankind  be  fitly  entitled  King. 

b.  In  sense  limited  by  a  following  adv.,  prep., 
or  conj.,  as  in  ever  afterguard),  ever  before ,  ever 
since ,  throughout  all  the  time  before  or  after  a 
specified  date. 

a.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  3942  (Gott.)  Euer  sipen  [c  1340  Trin. 
euer  aftir]  halted  he.  c  1380  Wyclif  Set.  Wks.  III.  510 
Hevere  bifore  and  evere  aftir.  1525  Ln.  Berners  Froiss.  1 1. 
clxxxvi  [clxxxii].  565  He  hath  assembled  toguyder  into  his 
house.. a  great  noumbre  of  menne,  and  hath  kepte  them 
there  couertly  euersyth  the  ferst  of  Whitsontyde.  1535 
Cover  dale  Isa.  li.  9  Euer  and  sence  the  worlde  beganne. 
1714  Addison  Sped.  No.  556  f  7  The  Coffee-houses  have 


ever  since  been  my  chief  Places  of  Resort.  1782  Priestley 
Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  1.  104  Ever  after.,  the  phraseology  of  the 
Greeks  prevailed.  1865  H.  Kingsley  H illyars  B.  xxxv, 
It  must  have  been  raining  cats  and  dogs  ever  since  I  had 
been  out.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (e d.  2)  1. 364  This  sign  I  have 
had  ever  since  I  was  a  child. 

P.  1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  1.  i.  23  My  desires  like  fell  and 
cruell  hounds,  Ere  since  pursue  me. 

2.  At  all  times,  on  all  occasions,  on  each  occa¬ 
sion ;  =  Always  i.  arch,  and  north,  dial. 

c  1040  Rule  St.  Benet  (Logeman)  12  Myndig  sig[se  abbod] 
aefre,  pact  [etc.].  c  1175  Lamb.  Hom.q  Efere  to  pam  setteres 
dei  hes  comen.. to  pan  sinagoge.  c  1205  Lay.  547  Brutus 
heom  com  aefter  &  aefer  [c  1275  euere]  he  heom  leide  on. 
a  1325  Prov.  Hendyng  xxxiii,  Ever  out  cometh  evel  sponne 
web.  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  E  v,  Of  euyll  lyf  cometh 
euer  an  euylle  ende.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  748  As 
they  passed  by,  ever  the  Parisyens  enclyned  themselfe  to 
them.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  ii.  162  Your  poore  Seruant 
euer.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  ii.  49  They  were  dayly  molested 
and  besieged,  but  the  victory  fell  euer  to  the  Christians. 
1688  R.  Holme  A  rmoury  in.  54/1  The  Prelate  of  the  Garter 
. .  is  ever  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a  1718  Pf.nn  Life 
Wks.  1726  I.  137  Envy  and  Railing  . .  almost  ever  follow. 
1771  Goldsm.  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  378  He  attacked  the  largest 
snips,  and  almost  ever  with  success.  1812  Woodhouse 
Astron.  ix.  70  Longitude  is  ever  measured  from  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic.  1832  Ht.  Martineau 
Homes  Abroad  \ iii.  113  The  rude  state  which  is  ever  the 
consequence  of  a  scarcity  of  knowledge.  1885  North  Star 
t  July  3/2  Lord  Randolph  . .  has  been  a  hard  hitter,  but  he 
has  ever  hit  fair. 

b.  Idiomatic  phrases,  f  Ever  among  (see 
Among  B.  2);  also  in  same  sense  f  ever  betiuccn. 
Ever  and  again  ;  ever  and  anon  (see  Again  4  b, 
Anon  6  b).  +  Ever  and  oft{e{n  :  with  constant 

reiteration,  continually.  +  Ever  now  and  now , 
ever  now  and  then ,  ever  no7u  and  then  among : 
i  every  now  and  then  ’.  *p  Ever  umwhile  (ME.)  : 
every  now  and  then,  from  time  to  time.  Obs. 

1154  O.  E.  Citron,  an.  1137.  §  3  Hi  laeiden  gasildes  o[n]  pe 
tunes  aeureumwile.  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  27  Nawt  ane  on 
ende;  aheauerumbehwile.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14336  (Cott.) 
Honurd  be  pou  fader,  euer  and  oft.  1387  Trevisa  Higden 
(Rolls)  VII.  7  Elsynus  bisshop  of  Wynchestre  evere  among 
fondede  to  have  pe  see.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  vi.  xviii, 
And  euer  now  and  now  came  alle  the  Knyghtes  home.  I  bid. 
x.  lxxxviii,  And  euer  bitwene,  sir  Tristrain  resorted  vnto 
Ioyous  gard.  1542  Udall  Erasm.  Apoph.  250  b,  Who  when 
he  had  clene  beggered  hymself  wfc  expenses,  would  euer 
now  and  then  thus  saie  vnto  the  birde  [etc.].  1581  J.  Bell 

H addons  Answ .  Osor.  207  Besides  these  written  ordin- 
aunces  of  the  law,  he  did  ever  now  and  then  among,  rayse 
uppe  Prophetes  unto  them.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  ix.  41 
And  ever  and  anon,  with  rosy  red,  The  bashful  blood  her 
snowy  cheeks  did  dye.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  11.  46  Dal¬ 
matians  ..  by  Sea  with  Frigots  and  Brigantines  did  euer 
and  often  vexe  the  Venetian  Commerce.  1687  A.  Lovell 
tr.  Bergerac s  Comical  Hist.  1.  71  Ever  now  and  then  I 
looked  upwards.  1739  J.  Huxham  Ess.  Fevers  (1750)  312 
A  spoonful  or  two.. should  be  given  ever  and  anon.  1821 
Byron  Sardatt.  11.  i.  551  And  ever  and  anon  some  falling 
bolt  Proves  his  divinity.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  274 
Ever  and  anon  we  are  landed  in  particulars.  1883  P. 
Robinson  Fishes  of  Fancy  90  Ever  and  again  the  husky 
voices  of  naPWhal  and  shark,  .murmured,  etc. 

3.  Constantly,  incessantly,  perpetually ;  with 
continual  recurrence,  arch,  +  Ever  forth  (cf.  Ger. 
immerfort)  :  continually,  constantly,  f  Ever  in 
one  :  unchangingly.  Obs. 

a  1000  Cxdnton's  Crist  4"  Satan  297  ./Efre  forth,  c  1000 
./Elfric  Dent.  xxxi.  27  ./Efer  ge  fliton  ongen  God.  <21123 
O.  E.  Citron,  an.  1101  His  men  mycel  to  hearme  affre  ged}- 
don.  c  1205  Lay.  1276  pritti  dawes  &  pritti  night  heo  ferden 
efer  [c  1275  efre]  forS  riht.  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  5  Babilones  folc 
weorreS  &  warpeS  eauer  toward  tis  tur.  c  1290  Lives  Saints 
(1887)  33  pis  Abbod  hire  siwede  euere  forth,  c  1386CHAUCKR 
Clerk's  T.  546  But  he  neuer  hir  coude  fynde  But  euer  in 
oon  ylyke  sad  and  kynde.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bocltas  11.  xxvii. 
(1554)  62  b,  With  these  two  vices,  he  brenneth  euer  in  one. 
1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  17  P  2  Pedants  . .  will  ever  be 
carping.  1837  J.  H.  Newman  Par.  Serm.  (ed.  2'  III.  vii. 
99  We  are  ever  sinning,  we  must  ever  be  renewing  our 
sorrow.  1876  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  IV.  xviii.  186  The 
same  tale.. we  have  ever  to  tell  in  the  English  history  of 
these  years. 

b.  With  comparatives  to  mark  a  constant  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease,  esp.  before  the  correlatives 
the — the  (OE.  swd — swd,  ME.  se — se,  fe — fe). 

a.  1154  O.  E.  Citron,  an.  1 137  Daet  lastede  pa  xix  wintre  wile 
Stephne  was  king  &  seure  it  was  uuerse  &  uuerse.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  51  pis  fis  is  of  swulc  cunde  pet  euer  se  he  mare 
streng5de3  him  to  sw[i]mminde  mid  pe  watere  se  he  mare 
swimmeS  abac,  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  27,  &  eauer  se  hare 
murSe  wes  mare  togederes  ;  se  pe  sorhe  is  sarre  at  te  twin- 
ninge.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  14441  (Gott.)  And  3eit  troud  noght 
paa  felun  Bot  eur  mistroud  mar  and  mare,  c  1380  Wyclif 
Scl.  Wks.  III.  173  Evere  pe  lenger  pat  pou  lyfest  to  lyve  bi 
Goddis  lawe,  evere  pe  harder  it,  etc.  c  1440  ipomydon  1833 
(Weber)  Euyr  the  fayrer  that  she  spake,  The  fouler  braydes 
gan  he  make.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  144  He 
was  euer  more  quyet  &  restfull  in  hymselfe.  1833  Mrs. 
Browning  Prometh.  Bd.  Poerns  1850  I.  165  This  wandering, 
everlonger,  evermore  Hath  overworn  me. 

P-  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  no  Er  pe  lenger  pe  more. 
c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  58  yer  pe  more  pat  pey  pole,  ai  pe  more 
schal  pe  fendis  torment. 

+  c.  Ever  as  (see  As)  :  with  varying  force  = 

‘  as  long  as  ’, 4  as  often  as  \  ‘  whenever  ’,  ‘  wherever  \ 
*  always  in  proportion  as  \  Obs. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (Rolls)  3974  pe  kynge  ..  }ef  horn  large 
3*iftes,  euere  as  hii  worthe  were.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur 
x.  xxxvi,  And  euer  as  he  smote  doune  knyghtes,  he  made 
them  to  swere,  etc.  1529  Rastell  Pasty  me  (1811)  251 


His  armye  ..  ever  as  they  went,  won  dyvers  strange 
holdes  and  tounes.  1530  Tindalf.  Exp.  1  Cor.  308  And 
ever  as  he  grew  in  promotions  and  dignity,  so  gathered 
he  unto  him  of  the  most  subtle-witted.  1571  Campion 
Hist.  Irel.  (1809)  71  He  subdued  the  land  through  and 
through,  ever  as  he  went  building  up  castles  and  fortresses. 
1594  2nd  Rep.  Faustus  in  Thoms  Prose  Rom.  (1828)  101 
Ever  as  they  came  up  to  the  breach,  the  cannon  heaved 
them  off.  1614  Markham  Cheap  Husb.  vn.  xxiv.  (16681  126 
Ever  as  you  knead  it,  sprinkle  into  it  the  grains  of  small 
Chilter  wheat.  1631  Weever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  139  These 
. .  haue  beene  diuers  times  reformed,  euer  as  they  did  de¬ 
generate  from  their  primitiue  sincerity. 

+  4.  Prefixed  to  indefinite  pronouns  or  advs.  to 
impart  to  them  a  distributive  sense ;  also,  to  dis¬ 
tributive  words  in  order  to  emphasize  this  function. 
Ever  all :  all  and  sundry.  Ever  either  ( outlier ) : 
each  of  the  two  respectively.  Ever  ay  where,  ever 
where :  everywhere.  Obs. ;  for  ever  each ,  ever 
ywherCy  see  their  mod.  forms  Every,  Everywhere. 

a\-\oo  Cursor  M.  13873  (Cott.)  Iesus  went  him  forth  here 
and  par,  And  did  meracles  euer-ai-quar.  c  1314  Guy  Warw. 
(A)  1084  Now  we  han  ben  her  &  tar,  pe  pns  y-wonne  euer 
ay-war.  1382  Wyclif  Prov.  xxii.  2  The  werkere  of  euer 
either  is  the  Lord,  la  1400  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  192 
Prophescied.  .to  ever  all  mankinde.  c  1420  Sir  Amadace 
(Camd.)  xxxi,  For  3e  moue  haue  maysturs  euyrqware. 
1444  Close  Roll  23  Hen.  VI,  And  euerawther  of  the  said 
Priour  and  Geffrey  . .  was  bownden  in  ^40.  c  1449  Pecock 
Repr.  1.  ii.  8  But  if  [  =  unless]  euereither  of  the  premissis  be 
trewe  the  conclusion  is  not  trewe. 

1j  Giving  a  distributive  sense  to  numerals.  (A 
mere  Germanism.) 

1535  Coverdale  fudg.  xv.  4  Samson,  .catched  thre  hun- 
dreth  foxes,  .and  put  euer  a  fyre  brande  betwene  two  tayles 
[Luther,  einen  Brand  je  zwischcn  zwei  Schwdnze]. 

5.  quasi-jA  use  of  1.  fa.  In  ME.  phrase,  long 
is  ever  (cf.  ‘  long  is  ay  ’).  Obs. 

c  1205  Lay.  18848  Longe  beo5  aeuere  daed  ne  biS  he  namere. 
c  1325  Metr.  Horn.  103  Ful  lang  es  ever,  lang  es  ever. 

b.  in  phrases,  Forever  (sometimes,  esp.  in  U.  S., 
written  Forever,  q.v.) :  for  all  future  time,  for 
eternity,  in  perpetuity  ;  hence  (chiefly  in  colloq. 
use),  incessantly,  interminably.  In  proper  sense 
often  in  strengthened  forms,  f  For  all  ever ,  for 
ever  and  {for)  ever,  for  ever  and  ay  (arch i),  for 
ever  and  a  day  (?  a  corruption  of  prec. ;  now  only 
humorous,  but  formerly  in  serious  use). 

o.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  6218  (Cott.)  pis  folk.. pat  suld  vs 
serue  for  euer  and  ai.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Citron.  (1810)  16 
Tuo  dukes  &  tuo  bisshopes  for  euer  toke  per  leue.  1393 
Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  v.  124  Non  go  to  galys,  bote  it  be  for 
euere.  c  1420  Citron.  Vilod.  101 1  We  wylle.  .ben  3owre  ser- 
vaundys  for  ever  and  hoo.  14..  Tundale's  Vis.  1488  To 
that  same  peyn  schuld  y  have  goo  And  dwellyd  ther  in  for 
ever  and  00.  1549-62  Sternhold  &  H.  Ps.  lxxvii.  8  Is  his 

goodnesse  cleane  decayd  for  euer  and  a  day  ?  1583 

Golding  Calvin  on  Dent.  ii.  9  The  Doctrine  which  is  set 
forth  in  the  name  of  God,  serueth  not  for  our  age  onely, 
but  for  all  euer.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  ii.  (1611)  5 
One  onely  God  to  be  blessed  for  euer.  1596  Shaks.  Tam. 
Sltr.  iv.  iv.  97  Farewell  for  euer  and  a  day.  1600  A.  Y.  L. 
iv.  i.  145.  1627  Donne  Serm.  clvii.  VI.  276  New  heavens 

and  new  earth  for  ever  and  ever  and  ever.  1697 
Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  719  For  ever  I  am  ravish’d  from 
thy  sight.  1712-4  Pope  Rape  Lock  iii.  153  The  meeting 
points  the  sacred  hair  dissever  From  the  fair  head,  forever, 
and  for  ever!  1771  Goldsm.  Hist.  Eng.  III.  225  It  was 
the  fate  of  Charles,  for  ever  to  aim  at  projects  which  were 
..impracticable.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udoiplto. 
i,  Madame  St.  Anbert  knew  not  that  she  left  it  for  ever. 
1817  W.  Selwyn  Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  1202  To  him 
and  his  successors  for  ever.  1878  Morley  Carlyle  Crit. 
Misc.  Ser.  1.  201  Hitherto  certainly,  and  probably  it  will  be 
so  for  ever. 

P.  a  1592  Gref.ne  Alphonsus  Wks.  (1861)  241  Were 
banish’d  both  for  e’er  from  Arragon. 

+  6.  quasi-a^y.  uses  of  1-3.  Everlasting,  constant, 
perpetual.  Chiefly  with  agent-nouns  or  sbs.  of 
action.  Obs. 

i55°Veron  Godly  Sayings  (1846)  129  But  ever  fire  ofhel 
(v"  punishment  of  the  devils)  do  hang  over  us.  1580  Sidney 
Arcadia  { 1622)  481  But  the  time  of  my  euer  farewell  ap- 
procheth.  1605  Verstegan  Dec.  Intell.  Ded.,  I  take  my 
leaue,  desiring  Almightie  God.. to  be  your  Maiesties  euer 
protector.  Ibid.  ii.  (1628)  42  They  haue  beene  the  onely  and 
euer  possessors  of  their  countrey.  1607  Rowlands  Diog. 
Lanth.  29,  I  know  thy  euer  care  For  winters  want  ..  In 
Sommer  doth  prepare.  1609  Epist.  Shaks.  Tr.  Cr.  (Qq. 
1,  2)  179  A  neuer  writer,  to  an  euer  reader. 

II.  At  any  time  (  =  L.  unquam) ;  whence:  In 
any  case,  in  any  degree.  Primarily  in  negative 
and  interrogative  sentences  and  in  hypothetical 
and  subordinate  clauses. 

7.  At  any  time. 

a.  a  1000  Ccedmon's  Crist  <5-  Satan  171  pat  ic  . .  ne  sceal 
asfre  geheran  pecre  byrhtestan  beman  stefne.  c  1000  Ags. 
Gosp.  Matt.  xiii.  15  pe  laes  hig  aefre  [c  1160  Hatton  afre] 
mid  eagum  geseon.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  183  A  weilewei 
pu  fule  hold,  pat  ich  auere  was  to  pe  iteied.  a  1225  Alter. 
R.  230  Al  pet  vuel  pet  he  euer  dude  Job,  euer  he  nom  leaue 
perof  ecet  ure  Louerde.  a  1250  Owl  4-  Night.  1178  Ich  not 
3ef  thu  were  ^avre  prest.  c  1300  Thrush  4*  Night.  127  in 
Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  55  Com  thou  heuere  in  here  londe,  Hy  shulen 
don  the  in  prisoun  stronge.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  15116  tTrin.) 
pei  bicoom  soriere  pen  euer  eer  pei  were.  1375  Barbour 
Bruce  1.  198  That  Scottis  men  mycht  do  na  thing  That  euir 
mycht  pless  to  thar  liking.  1382  Wiclif  John  i.  18  No  man 
euere  sy3  God,  no  but  the  oon  bigetun  sone.  1526  Pilgr. 
Perf  A  W.  de  W.  1531)  3  b,  More,  .pleasaunt  to  beholde  than 
euer  it  was.,  before.  1577  B.  Googe  Heresbaclts  Husb.  iv. 
(1586)  165  b,  Hortensus.  .was  the  first  that  ever  killed  Pea- 
cocke  for  the  Table  in  Rome.  1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  m. 
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v.  28  If  euer.  .You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheeke  the  power  of 
fancie.  1612  Shelton  Quix.  hi.  viii.  I.  187  Whence  I  have 
no  hope  ever  to  return.  1660  Pepys  Diary  (1875)  156  The 
first  time  that  ever  I  remember  to  have  heard  the.  .singing- 
men  in  surplices  in  my  life.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr. 
hi.  ii.  §  17  We  deny  that  ever  his  Atoms  with  all  their  occur- 
sions  would  ever  produce  those  things  which  are  in  the  Uni¬ 
verse.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  37  p  1  One  of  the  prettiest 
Grotesque  Works  that  ever  I  saw.  1817  Byron  Beppo  xcii, 
Did  I  ever?  No,  I  never  Saw  a  man  grown  so  yellow  ! 
1837  Dickens  Pickw.  xi,  For  who  could  ever  gaze  on  Mr. 
Pickwick’s  beaming  face  without  (etc.].  1888  Bryce  Auter. 

Comnnv.  III.  xcix.  387  The  criticisms  of  an  outspoken  press 
rarely  assail  their  [English  Judges’]  ability,  hardly  ever 
their  fairness. 

c  1205  Lay.  14320  He  wes  pe  bezste  latimer  pat  ^er 
com  her.  c  1400  ApoL  Loll.  99  It  is  scham  to  hem  to  say 
[ms,  pat  ere  kirk  errip,  sin  He  &  His  kirk  is  o  persone. 
1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  iv.  ii.  141  It  hath  bin  the  longest 
night  That  ere  I  watch’d,  and  the  most  heauiest.  1692  tr. 
Sallust  28  For  who.. would  ere  endure,  that  they  should 
wallow  in  wealth.,  .while  we  are  pinch’d? 

Ii  b.  Seldom  or  ever :  confusedly  used  for 
‘  seldom  if  ever  ‘  seldom  or  never  ’. 

1771  Contempt.  Man  I.  83  All  those  people  who  were 
afflicted  with  any  Illness,  seldom  or  ever  survived  it.  1804 
Syd.  Smith  Mor.  Philos,  v.  (1850)  75  Dreamers,  .who  walk 
in  their  sleep  have  seldom  or  ever  the  most  distant  recollec¬ 
tions  that  they  have  been  dreaming  at  all.  1809  —  Two 
Pols.  Semi.  I.  76  This  plea  is  rarely  or  ever  true. 

c.  Sometimes  used  pleonastically  as  in  seldom  ever. 

1813  J.  C.  Hobhouse  Journey  78  The  peasants  seldom 
ever  can  get  a  farthing  for  their  beasts.  1828  Carlyle  in 
Foreign  Rez\  II.  460  And  seldom  ever  can  he  succeed. 
X857  Bagehot  Lit.  Studies  (1879)  II.  275  The  words  of  a 
great  poet,  in  our  complex  modern  time,  are  rarely  ever  free 
from  its  traces. 

8.  On  any  supposition,  by  any  chance,  at  all. 

a.  +  Ever  any :  any  at  all  (obs.).  Also  Ever 
a(n ,  eer  a(n  (now  vulgar,  though  never  a(n  is  in 
good  colloquial  use  :  see  the  corrupt  form  Arrow). 

a.  a  1067  Charter  of  Eadweard  in  Cod.  Dipl .  IV.  219  Ic 
nelle  Sat  efreani  bisscop  ani  ping  him  Ser  on  aateo.  C1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  43  Heo  wes  wurse  to  polien  penne  efreni  of 
alle  paoc5re  pine,  c  1205  Lay.  15525  }if  mon  funde  in  auer 
ad  londe.  aeuer  aei  cniht  baern.  1583  Rich  Phy lotus  <y 
Emilia  (1835)  31  If  there  bee  euer  a  Deuill  of  them  bothe,  I 
knowe  it  is  she.  1612  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  ii.  14  Here 
is  policie,  but  pietie  scarce  euer  a  whit.  1769  Fair  Annie 
in  Herd  Sc.  Songs ,  Had  ye  ever  a  brother.  1879  Miss 
Jackson  Shropsh.  Word-bk.  s.  v.,  ‘  Drink  or  cider  ’ . .  ‘  ever- 
a-one  *  I  dunna  car  w’ich  '.  1884  Chcsh.  Gloss,  s.  v.,  Have 

you  ever  a  shilling  as  you  could  lend  me? 

0.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  11.  iv.  295,  I  loue  thee  better, 

then  I  loue  ere  a  scuruie  young  Boy  of  them  all.  1611  — 
Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  180.  1598  B.  Jonson  Ev.  Man  in  LI  uni. 
iv.  i,  The  should  haue  beene  perboyl’d  . .  e’re  they  should 
ha’  come  in,  e’re  a  one  of  ’hem.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's 
Trav .  xxxviii.  151  If  there  were  ere  a  one  amongst  you 
that  could  find  out  any  device  or  stratagem  of  war.  1657 
Earl  Monm.  tr.  Partitas  Pol.  Disc.  200  Nor.  .have  [they] 
made  me  ere  a  whit  more  happy  then  I  was  at  first.  1706 
Watts  Horae  Lyr.  1.  ' Happy  the  hours' ,  Angels,  assist 
my  doleful  song,  If  you  have  e’er  a  mourning  string.  1746 
W.  Horsley  Fool  (1748)  I.  No.  33.  232  A  Man  of  my  Turn 
enjoys  a  Holiday  with  as  high  a  Relish  as  e’er  a  Prentice- 
Boy  . .  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality.  1802  Bentham  Wks. 
(1843)  X.  387,  I  don’t  know  whether  you  have  e’er  an  one. 

b.  In  comparative  clauses  introduced  by  as, 
than  ;  also  in  relative  clauses  introduced  by  that 
preceded  by  a  superlative  or  by  all,  the  only ,  etc. 

a.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  746  All  that  ever  thekyng 
..coude  do  coude  never  tourne  them  fro  that  opinyon. 
c  1530  —  A  rth.  Lyt.  Bryt  468  Rode  forthe  as  fast  as  ever 
they’  myght.  a  1533  —  Huon  1.  169  As  naked  as  ever 
he  was  borne.  *583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  11.  89  [They] 
runne  ..from  towne  to  towne..till  they  haue  spent  al  that 
euer  they  haue.  1681  Dryden  Sp.  Friar  (J.\  As  like  him  as 
ever  he  can  look.  1776  G.  Semple  Building  in  Water  9 
Piles,  .driven  in  as  close  together  as  ever  they  can  stick. 
1777  Johnson  Let.  18  Feb.  in  Boswell,  She  will  accommo¬ 
date  you  as  well  as  ever  she  can  in  the  old  room.  1835 
Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  I.  43  Try  all  that  ever  you  can  to  be 
patient.  1859  G.  W.  Dasent  Pop .  Tales  Norse  19  All  she 
wanted  was  to  get  above  ground  as  fast  as  ever  she  could. 
1885  F.  Anstey  Tinted  Venus  25  Can’t  you  see  I’m  as 
anxious  to  get  that  statue  again  as  ever  you  can  be? 

0.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  1.  iii.  72  As  lowd  as  e’re  thou 

canst,  cry. 

c.  Added  for  emphasis  to  the  conjunctions  as 
soon  as,  before ,  ere,  or  (=  ere).  Also  +  when  ever 
=  ‘  just  as  soon  as’. 

1325-1883  [see  Ere  C.  i  d.].  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  1.  38 

Most  part  of  all  which  M.  Arthur  and  I  saw,  before  euer 
we  either  eate,  drunke,  or  tooke  our  lodging  in  Venice. 
*655  F  rancion  viii.  7  He  gave  me  a  good  supper  last  night, 
when  ever  I  came  within  his  doors,  a  1656  Bp.  Hall 
Occas.  Medit.  §  15  (1851)  20  So  soon  as  ever  he  hears  the 
noise  of  a  fly  afar  off,  how  he  hastens  to  his  door  !  1718 

Hicks  J.  Kcttlewell  1.  xxiii.  46  So  soon  as  ever  he  com¬ 
menced  Master.  ,844  Mrs.  Browning  Drama  of  Exile 
Poems  I.  48  Or  ever  she  [the  Earth]  knew  sin  !  1872  G.  W. 
Dasent  Three  to  One  II.  256,  I  know  what  is  to  happen, 
before  ever  I  get  up-stairs. 

d.  Following  interrogative  pronouns,  ad  vs.,  etc. 
(how,  who,  what,  where,  why),  to  intimate  that  the 
speaker  has  no  notion  what  the  answer  will  be. 

Sometimes  these  combinations  are  (improperly)  written  as 
single  words  :  see  However,  Whoever,  etc. 

x595  World  of  IVonders  (1607)  240,  I  shal  desire  him  to 
consider  how  ever  it  was  possible  to  get  from  these  priests 
. .  a  pertinent  answer.  1859  G.  W.  Dasent  Pop.  Tales 
Norse  12  Where  ever  in  the  world  have  you  been?  Ibid. 
163  The  Troll  began  to  wonder  . .  how  ever  they  could  be 
rid  of  the  lad.  Ibid.  215,  1  wonder  now  what  ever  there 
can  be  inside  this  chest. 


e.  Appended  to  relative  pronouns  or  advbs., 
and  giving  to  them  a  generalized  or  indefinite 
force  ;  =  L.  -cumque.  These  combinations  are  now 
always  written  ns  single  words :  see  How(so)- 
ever,  Who(so)ever,  etc. 

9.  In  any  degree,  a.  Prefixed  to  the  followed 
by  a  comparative  ;  =  ‘  at  all’,  ‘any’.  Now  only 
colloq.  (Cf.  never,  which  in  the  parallel  use  is 
much  more  common). 

a.  1622  Sparrow  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  (1661)  172  The  Primitive 
Christians  did  not  like  the  Jewish  Rites  ever  the  worse 
because  they  were  Theirs,  a  1656  Bp.  Hall  (J.),  Let  no 
man  fear  that  harmful  creature  ever  the  less,  because  he  sees 
the  apostle  safe  from  that  poison.  1697  Collier  Ess.  (1703) 
I.  9  A  Mine  undiscovered,  for  which  neither  the  Owner  of 
the  Ground  or  any  Body  else,  are  ever  the  Richer. 

0.  1642  Rogers  Naaman  364  For  none  are  ere  the  wiser 
for  them,  a  1679  Hobbes  Absurd  Geom.  Wks.  1845  VII. 
386  Do  you  think  . .  the  opinion  of  your  judgment  would 
have  been  ere  the  less? 

b.  Ever  so  :  prefixed  in  hypothetical  sentences 
to  adjs.  or  advbs.,  with  the  sense  ‘in  any  con¬ 
ceivable  degree  ’.  Sometimes  cllipt.  =  ‘  ever  so 
much’ ;  also  dial,  in  phrases  like  Were  it  ever  so, 
=  ‘ however  great  the  need  might  be’.  Similarly, 
Ever  such  (a). 

This  expression  has  been  substituted,  from  a  notion  of 
logical  propriety,  for  never  so,  which  in  literary  use  appears 
to  be  much  older,  and  still  occurs  arch.,  though  app.  not 
now  known  in  dialects.  See  Never. 

1690-2  Locke  Educ.  in  T.  Fowler  Locke  (1880)  6  Not  to 
take  an  answer,  though  ever  so  full  and  satisfactory.  1741 
Richardson  Pamela  II.  273  Let  me  . .  not  be  call’d  down 
for  ever  so  much.  1751  Beau-Philosopher  193  Was  it  to 
be  attended  with  ever  such  difficult  Circumstances,  there  is 
nothing  that  a  great  mind  will  not  undertake.  1764  Reid 
Inquiry  vi.  §  3  His  eyes,  though  ever  so  perfect.  1777 
Sheridan  Sell.  Scand.  11.  ii,  Though  Sir  Peter’s  ill  humour 
may  vex  me  ever  so,  it  never  shall  provoke  me  to,  etc.  1816 
Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1828)  II.  xix.  142  If  ever  so  many 
queens  are  introduced  into  a  hive.  1843  Thackeray  Jerome 
Paturot  349  If . .  the  caricaturist  had  made  fun  of  me  ever 
so,  I  would,  .have  put  up  with  the  insult,  a  1850  Rossetti 
Dante  8f  Circ.  1.  (1874)  173  Though  of  great  heart  and 
worthy  everso,  He  shall  be  counted  low.  1882  W.  Wore. 
Gloss,  s.  v.,  ‘  I  wunt  ax  ’im  for  bread,  not  if  it  was  ever  so’. 

c.  Hence  ever  so  is  used  in  affirmative  contexts 
as  a  vague  intensive  :  ‘  vastly’,  ‘  immensely’. 

1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  fif  It.  Jrnls.  (1872 *  I.  13  Ever  so 
little  to  their  credit.  1870  Mrs.  Whitney  We  Girls  i,  Ever 
so  many  years  ago.  1877  N.  W.  Lincolnsh.  Gloss,  s.  7’.,  She 
fret  ever  so  when  Harry  ’listed.  1885  F.  Anstey  Tinted 
Venus  79  Thank  you  ever  so  much,  Leanderdear  ! 

III.  Combinations. 

10.  When  ever  (in  senses  1-3)  qualifies  an  adj. 
or  ppl.  adj.  used  attributively,  it  is  almost  invari¬ 
ably  hyphened,  thus  giving  rise  to  an  unlimited 
number  of  quasi  -  compounds,  as  ever-abiding, 

angry ,  - blooming ,  - changeful ,  -dear,  -esteemed,  etc. 

1570  T.  Norton  tr.  NoweVs  Catech .  (1853)  152  The  only 
holy  and  ever-increasing  noble  fountain.  1580  Sidney 
Arcadia  (1622)  136  'the  euer-noble  nature  of  Leonatus. 
1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud  Fr.  Acad.  (1589)  1.  47  Philosophic 
..is.. to  lead  us  to  the  eternall  fruition  of  our  supreme  and 
ever-abiding  good.  1588  .Shaks.  L.  L.  Z.  i.  i.  268  My  euer 
esteemed  dutie  prickes  me  on.  1590  T.  Watson  Poems 
(1870)  159  Yee  seaunfold  flames,  whose  euer-circling  fires 
maintain  this  earth.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  i.  30  Cynthia 
still  doth  steepe  In  silver  deawhis  ever-drouping  hed.  1599 
T.  M[oufet]  Silkwormes  46  The  Vulture  gnawing  stil  That 
euer-dying  euer-liuing  wretch.  1604  .Shaks.  Oth.  in.  iii.  463 
Witnesse  you  euer  burning  Lights  aboue.  1610  —  Temp. 

I.  ii.  289  Thy  grones  Did  . .  penetrate  the  breasts  Of  euer- 
angry  Beares.  1612  Drayton  Poly-olb.  \.  Notes  2  O  euer- 
happie  lies  ..  By  Nature  strongly  fenc’d,  c  1630  Drumm. 
of  Hawth.  Poems  Wks.  32  Ethereal  princes,  ever-conquer¬ 
ing  bands.  1641  Milton  Ch.  Gcrvt.  1.  vi,  God  . .  brought 
forth  . .  that  beneficent  and  ever-distributing  office  of  dea¬ 
cons.  1648  ILamiltoti  Papers  (1880)  174  My  euer  honored 
Lord,  a  1650  Crashaw  (J.),  Panting  murmurs,  still’d  out 
of  her  breast  That  ever-bubbling  spring.  1659  (title) 
Golden  Remains  of  the  Ever  Memorable  John  Hales. 
1682  Dryden  Medal  24  Oh,  could  the  style  that  copied 
every  grace  . .  have  formed  his  ever-changing  will,  a  1687 
Waller  Wks.  (1729)  183  (Jod.)  What  our  earth,  and 
what  our  heav’n  denies,  Our  everconstant  friend,  the  sea 
supplies.  1685  Dryden  Misc.  11.  72  To  treat  thy 
evercraving  Mind  With  ev’ry  Blessing.  1703  Rowe  Fair 
Pettit.  11.  i,  Oh  !  hear  me,  hear  your  ever  faithful  creature  ! 
a  1711  Ken  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  74  Their  drink 
from  ever-dropping  Trees  is  rain’d.  1712-4  Pope  Rape  Lock 

II.  66  The  skies,  Where  light  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes. 
1715  —  Iliad  11.  (1019)  The  fierce  Pelasgi  ..  March  from 
Larissa's  ever-fertile  Ground.  1741  Richardson  Pamela 
(1824)  I.  227  My  ever-dear  and  ever-honoured  father  and 
mother.  1744  Armstrong  Prescru.  Health  iii.  427  (Jod.) 
Th*  ever- varying  circle  of  the  day.  1744 Thomson  Autumn 
812  The  melting  snows,  and  ever-dripping  fogs.  1786  Burns 
Ded.  to  G.  Hamilton,  O’er  the  harp  pale  Mis’ry  moans,  And 
strikes  the  ever-deep’ning  tones.  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
Italian  i,  The  City  and  Bay  of  Naples,  an  ever-moving 
picture.  1808  Han.  More  Cxlebs  I.  401  (Jod.)  Its  versatile 
temper,  and  its  evernew  resources.  1812  Byron  Ch.  II ar. 
1. 1,  The  ball-piled  pyramid,  the  ever-blazing  match,  Portend 
the  deeds  to  come.  1827  Keble  Chr.  Y.  Quinquagesima  i, 
Brightening  in  ever-changeful  bloom.  1842  Manning  Serin. 
(1848)  I.  xxiv.  354  They,  .declined  also  the  ever-ready  spirit 
of  a  Christian  life.  1852  Tennyson  Wellington  79  Ever- 
echoing  avenues  of  song.  1866  Kingsley  Hertnv.  II.  xxii. 
372  A  life  literally  new,  ever-renewing,  ever-expanding  and 
eternal.  1866  J.  H.  Newman  Gerontius  ii.  14  Fainter  and 
more  faint  the  accents  come,  As  at  an  ever-widening  interval. 
1868  Darwin  in  Life  <$•  Lett.  (1887)  III.  75  My  ever-re- 
current  uncomfortable  sensations. 


b.  Occasionally  prefixed  to  a  passive  inf.  (pre¬ 
ceded  by  to),  forming  an  attrib.  adj. 

1815  Mrs.  Pilkington  Celebrity  II.  91  This  dear  and 
ever-to-be-lamented  parent. 

c.  Prefixed  to  sbs.  denoting  action  or  state,  rare. 

1665  J*  Serjeant  Sure  footing  in  Chr.  76  The  Proper 

Cause  must  be  an  ever-delivery.  Ibid.  106  The  ever-con- 
tinuance  or  uninterruptedness  of  Tradition. 

11.  Special  Combinations :  ever-being  a.,  that 
always  is  ;  hence  +  everbeingness  ;  +  everblev- 
ing  vbl.  sb.  [f.  bleve,  Beleave  v.],  everlastingness  ; 
everbrown  sb.,  a  plant  always  brown  (humorously 
after  evergreen)  ;  J*  ever- crescent  a.,  ?  growing 
in  whatever  place;  +  ever- durable  a.,  destined 
to  last  for  ever  ;  +  ever-glooming  a.,  involved  in 
perpetual  gloom  ;  +  ever-grow  (see  quot.).  See 
also  the  main-words,  Ever-blessed,  -during,  etc. 

1655  Gouge  Comm.  Hcb.  i.  8  The  greek  word  here  trans¬ 
lated  ever,  adova,  according  to  the  notation  signifieth  *ever- 
being  (aei  wi ).  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  $  Selv.  24  Gods  whole 
eternity  rightly  taken,  .is.  .one  only  everbeing  now.  1839 
Bailey  Festus  xx.  (1848)  233  A  bride  of  God,  And  handmaid 
of  the  Everbeing  One.  1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  Seht.  13  Such 
words  to  set  forth  Gods  *ever-beingness  by,  as  may  be  sure 
to  shut  out  formerness  and  afterness.  1340  Ayenb.  105  pet 
uerste  word  [Pater]  ous  ssewep  fie  langnesse  of  his  *eure- 
bleuinge.  1838  Dickens  Nick.  Nick,  ii,  The  scanty  box, 
and  stunted  *everbrowns,  and  broken  flower-pots,  .are 
scattered  mournfully  about.  1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet. 
172  The  Organs  of  the  Practique  Intellect  are  to  rectifie 
and  regulate  the  excrescent,  supercrescent,  and  *ever-cre- 
scent  parts.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  386  A  third  Angel., 
denounces  most  direfull  and  *ever-durable  torments  to  those 
that  worship  the  Beast  and  his  Image.  1592  Kyd  Sp.  Trag. 
1.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  V.  9  Through  dreadful  shades  of  *ever- 
glooming  night.  1676  Grew  Anat.  Plants  iv.  1.  v.  §  1  And 
an  *Evergrow,  is  a  degree  above  an  Evergreen  :  here,  the 
Buds  and  young  Sprigs,  do  only  live ;  there,  they  grow  and 
are  put  forth. 

E:ver-ble-ssed,  a. 

a.  Always  enjoying  blessedness,  b.  Worthy  to 
be  always  blessed  or  adored.  Also  absol.  (qnasi-rA) 

a  1711  Ken  Hymnarium  Poet.  Wks.  1721  II.  6  The 
thought.  .Which  on  their  Spirits  was  impress’d,  When  they 
beheld  the  Ever-bless’d.  a  1711  —  Hymnotheo,  ibid.  III. 
375  The  Pray’r  flew  first  of  Mary  ever-bless’d,  Her  Love 
invigorating  all  the  rest.  1738  Wesley  'All  praise  to 
Him  ’  v,  And  bless  the  Ever-bless’d.  1842  Manning  Semi. 
(1848)  I.  xiii.  179  The  power  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity. 

E:ver-dirring,  a.  arch.  [f.  Ever  adv.  + 
During  ppl.  a.]  Always  enduring,  everlasting. 

1382  Wyclif  Isa.  xxiv.  5  For  thei  . .  scatereden  the  euere 
durende  [1388  euerlastynge]  bond.  1480  Robt.  Devyll  1133 
The  paynes  of  hell,  that  ys  euer  durynge.  1541  Coverdale 
tr.  Bullinger  s  Old  Faith  xi.  (1624)  91  This  only  true  and 
everduring  salvation.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vh.  206  Heav’n 
op’nd  wide  Her  everduring  Gates.  1725-6  Pope  Odyss. 
vii.  306  Let  instant  death  surprize  With  ever-during  shade 
these  happy  eyes  !  1784  Cowper  Task  v.  710  Sculpture  . . 
Gives  bond  in  stone  and  ever-during  brass.  1847  Macaulay 
Misc.  Poems  (i860)  432  The  ever-during  plant  whose  bough 
I  wear.  1854  J.  S.  C.  Abbott  Napoleon  (7855)  I-  xxiv.  391 
That  civil  code.. will  remain  an  ever-during  monument  of 
his  labors. 

Hence  Ever-du  ringness. 

1867  Bushnell  Mor.  Use  Dark  Th.  327  The  sense  of  our 
ever-duringness  comes  through  no  speculation  about  the 
matter  of  dateless  continuance. 

t  E:vere*ft,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  Ever  adv.  +  Eft 
adv.)  Ever  after ;  ever  since,  thenceforth.  Also 
Evereft  afterward,  evereft  more. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  281  A  uayre  abbey,  .pat  euereft  ap 
ylaste.  c  1290  Lives  Saints  (1887)  316  Eueref  Aftur-ward. . 
Of  pondre  huy  beoth  so  sore  a-ferd.  c  1315  Shoreham  124 
Evereft  more  a-lyve  to  ben,  And  nevere  eft  to  dey^e. 

Everglade  (ewojigl^d).  US.  [?f.  Ever  adv. 
+  Glade. 

The  formation  is  irregular,  and  the  intended  etymological 
sense  uncertain ;  perh.  ever  was  used  to  mean  4  inter¬ 
minable  ’.] 

A  marshy  tract  of  land  mostly  under  water  and 
covered  in  places  with  tall  grass ;  chiefly  in  pi.  as 
the  name  of  a  large  swampy  region  of  South 
Florida.  Also  attrib .,  as  Everglade  kite  ( Rostrha 
mus  sociabilis),  a  bird  inhabiting  the  everglades  of 
Florida  and  other  parts.  Everglade  State , 
Florida. 

1827  Tanner  Map  Florida,  Extensive  Inundated  Region 
..generally  called  the  Everglades.  1837  J.  L.  Williams 
Florida  13  The  back  country  presents  a  singular  alterna¬ 
tion  of  savannas,  hammocks,  lagoons,  and  grass  ponds, 
called  altogether  the  Everglades.  1841  in  Webster.  1841 
Catlin  N.  Amcr.  Itid.  1 1.  xxxvi.  33  Her  [Florida's]  swamps 
and  everglades,  .gloom  the  thoughts  of  the  wary  traveller. 
1856  Olmsted  Slave  States  153  A  very  large  purchase  had 
been  made  by  one  company  in  the  Florida  everglades,  i860 
Darwin  in  Life  <$■  Lett.  (1887)  II.  300  All  the  pigs  being 
black  in  the  Everglades  of  Virginia. 

Evergreen  (e’vajgr/m),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Ever 
adv.  +  Green.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Always  green. 

[i555  Eden  Decades  196  Certeyne  trees  which  contynewe 
euer  greene  and  neuer  lose  theyr  leaues.  ]  1796  H.  Huntf:r 
tr.  St.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  409  Magnificent 
coursers  pasture.. in  the  ever-green  valleys,  i860  Maury 
P/iys.  Geog.  Sea  x.  §  462  Were  the  sea  fresh. . Ireland  would 
never  have  presented  those  ever-green  shores. 

b.  fg.  Always  fresh,  never-failing. 

1871  Echo  13  Feb.,  One  could  not  help  being  8truck  with 
the  evergreen  good  humour  of  the  French. 
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2.  Of  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  :  Having  green  leaves 
all  the  year  round  ;  opposed  to  deciduous. 

In  trees  of  this  kind,  the  leaves  of  the  past  season  remain 
on  the  tree,  until  the  new  ones  are  completely  formed,  as  in 
the  holly,  holly-oak,  pine,  etc. 

1671  Milton  Samson  1735  Shade  Of  laurel  ever-green,  and 
branching  palm.  1712  J.  James  tr.  Le  Blond’s  Gardening 
186  When  your  Ever-green  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  got  to 
some  Height.  1845  Florist's  Jrnl.  156  It  [Arctostaphylos 
nitida]  forms  a  handsome  evergreen  shrub  five  or  six  feet 
high.  1884  Bower  &  Scott  De  Bary's  Phaner.  <f  Ferns 
535  The  evergreen  Jasmines. 

b.  Of  leaves  :  Lasting  till  the  next  season. 

1776  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (1796)  II.  211  Ilex.  Leaves 
surrounded  by  a  strong  woody  border  ;  tough,  shining,  ever¬ 
green.  1861  Miss  Pratt  Flower.  PI.  III.  357  Leaves, 
which  are  often  rigid  and  evergreen. 

B.  sb.  1.  An  evergreen  tree  or  shrub.  Cf.  A.  2. 
1644  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  I.  87  The  Isle  of  Corsica,  and 
St.  Remo,  where  the  shore  is  furnished  with  evergreens, 
oranges,  citrons,  and  date-trees.  1676  Grew  Anat.  Plants 
iv.  1.  v.  §  1  An  Evergreen,  is  one  degree  above  a  Plant 
which  is  simply  Perennial:  of  This,  only  the  Trunk  and 
Buds  live  all  the  Winter ;  of  That,  also  the  Expanded 
Leaves.  <11711  Ken  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  III.  116  He 
to  a  Thicket  lead,  With  ever-greens  and  downy  Moss  be¬ 
spread.  1813  Sir  H.  Davy  Agric.  Client.  (1814)  67  The 
cause  of  the  preservation  of  the  leaves  of  evergreens  through 
the  winter  is  not  accurately  known.  1828  Scott  Let.  Bal- 
lantync  Jan.,  in  Lockhart,  She  has  no  business  in  a  ball 
room  but  to  be  ranged  against  the  wall  as  an  evergreen.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  162  Christmas  had  been  ..  the 
season,  .when  every  house  was  decorated  with  evergreens. 
fig.  1878  E.  Jenkins  Haverholme  98  Lady  Willowgrove 
. .  was  an  evergreen.  She  had  been  a  distinguished  figure 
in  society  for  three  generations. 

2.  alt  rib. 

1825  J.  N eal  Bro.  Jonathan  II.  31  The  evergreen  tribe. 
184.  W.  Spalding  Italy  $  It.  Isl.  III.  319  The  peculiar 
tints  of  the  evergreen  region  disappear.  Deciduous  oaks 
and  horse-chestnuts  become  prevalent. 

b.  In  names  of  various  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  as 
Evergreen  Alkanet ,  Magnolia,  Spurge  laurel ; 
Evergreen  Oak,  the  Holm  Oak  ( Quercus  Ilex). 

a  1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Tracts  62  He  found  the  Ilex,  or 
Evergreen  oak  in  many  places.  1861  Miss  Pratt  Flcnucr. 
PI.  IV.  51  Evergreen  Alkanet.  .is  a  stout  bristly  plant,  .its 
leaves  are  of  rich  deep  green  colour.  1867  Lady  Herbert 
Cradle  L.  vii.  168  Terebinth  or  evergreen  oak  here  and 
there  gave  a  graceful  shade.  1882  Garden  8  July  27/3  The 
Evergreen  Magnolia,  .is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
Hence  E  vergreenness. 

1882-3  W.  E.  Baxter  Winter  in  India  vii.  68  The  ever¬ 
greenness  of  Indian  trees  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  country. 

tE*vering.  Obs. 

1641  Best  Farm.  Bks.  (1856)  107  These  rammers  are  made 
of  old  everinges  [ Glossary ,  The  rounds  of  a  waggon],  har- 
rowe  balls,  or  such  like  thinges  as  have  holes. 

+  Everlastable,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Ever  adv.  + 
Last  v.  +  -able.]  Capable  of  lasting  for  ever. 

1548  Gest/V.  Alasse  105  Christes  churche  is  everlastable. 

Everlasting  (evo-ilcrstii)),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Ever 
adv.  +  Lasting.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Lasting  for  ever  ;  infinite  in  future  duration  ; 
endless ;  =  Eternal  A.  3. 

1340  Ayenb.  189  Guo|?  ye  acorsede  in-to  }>e  greate  uere 
eurelestinde  ine  helle.  1509  Paternoster ,  Ave,  <$•  Creed 
A  iij,  I  trowe  in  y'  ..  forgyuenes  of  synnes  agen  rysynge 
of  flesshe,  and  euerlastynge  lyf.  1552  Lyndesay  Monarche 
iv.  5145  Thay  depart  from  cair  and  cummer.  .Tyll  Ioy  and 
euirlestand  lyfe.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  11.  iii.  22  Some  . .  that 
goe  the  Primrose  way  to  th’  euerlasting  Bonfire,  a  1668 
Denham  (J.),  What  a  trifle  is  a  moment's  breath,  Laid  in 
the  scale  with  everlasting  death  !  1758  S.  Hayward  Sernt. 
i.  2  We  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  everlasting  misery. 
1781  Cowper  Truth  41  Too  busy  . .  to  wait  On  the  sad 
theme,  their  everlasting  state.  1838  Lytton  Leila  1.  v, 
I  would  all  the  gold  of  earth  were  sunk  into  the  everlasting 
pit.  1878  Morley  Carlyle  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  1.  185  Here  is 
the  Everlasting  Yea. 

b.  Extended  to  the  full  sense  of  the  L.  seternus , 
so  as  to  imply  past  as  well  as  future  eternity  ; 
=  Eternal  A.  1.  (In  the  examples  following 
this  sense  is  merely  contextual ;  but  c  {.from  ever¬ 
lasting  in  13.  1.) 

1382  Wyclif  Gen.  xxi.  33  Abraham,  inwardli  clepide.  the 
name  of  euerlastynge  God.  1535  Coverdai.e  ibid.,  And 
Abraham  . .  called  vpon  the  name  of  the  Lorde  y  euerlast- 
inge  God.  1578  Glide  Godlie  Ball.  (1868)  127  Thow  onlie 
Maker  of  all  thing,  Thou  euerlastand  licht.  1611  Bible 
Isa.  ix.  6  The  mightie  God,  The  euerlasting  Father. 

2.  Used  hyperbolically  or  in  relative  sense.  Cf. 
Eternal  4. 

1382  Wyclif  Ezek.  xxxv.  o,  I  shall  bytake  thee  into  wil- 
dernessis  euerlastynge  [solitudines  sempiternas].  c  1400 
Destr.  1'roy  9569  Ye  worship  might  haue,  With  a  lose  euer- 
lastond,  when  your  lyflf  endis.  c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  <y 
Lim.  Alon.  (1714)  84  To  make  their  Rewards,  everlasting  in 
ther  Heyrs.  C1532  Dewes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1019  To 
. .  Henry  . .  kyng  . .  of  all  Englande  . .  be  laude  everlastyng, 
honour  without  ende.  1628  Hobbes  Thucyd.  (1822)  13  It  [this 
history]  is  compiled  rather  for  an  everlasting  possession  than 
to  be  rehearsed  for  a  prize.  1734  Pope  Ess.  Man  iv.  284 
See  Cromwell,  damn’d  to  everlasting  fame  !  1832  Lytton 
Eugene  A.  1.  x,  The  rivulet,  .descends  from  the  everlasting 
mountains.  1839  De  Quincey  Recoil.  Lakes'WVs.  1862  II. 
217 'These  mighty  gates  of  everlasting  rock.  1873  Slang 
Diet.  s.  v.,  The  barefooted  children  about  Seven  Dials  .. 
are  said  to  wear  everlasting  shoes  and  stockings.  Ever¬ 
lasting  staircase,  the  treadmill.  1882  Miss  Braddon  Mnt. 
Royal  I.  iii.  79  It  is  the  most  everlasting  kind  of  beauty, 
is  it  not  ? 

b.  Constant,  perpetual,  unceasing.  Often  im¬ 


plying  weariness  or  disgust :  Interminable,  end¬ 
lessly  recurring  ;  =  Eternal  A.  4  b. 

1688  S.  Penton  Guardian’s  Instruct.  28  What,  .were  the 
Occasions  of  the  present  great  Contempt  of  Matrimony  . . 
The  everlasting  Din  of  Mother-in-law.  1716  Lady  M.  W. 
Montague  Lett.  I.  vi.  19  The  foundation  of  these  everlast-  | 
ing  disputes  turns  entirely  upon  rank.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  . 
round  World V1840)  269  It  is  never  dark  here,  you  are  now  j 
come  to  the  country  of  everlasting  day.  1801  Southey  ! 
Thai  aba  v.  xxii,  From  Ait’s  bitumen-lakes  . .  ascends  That  , 
everlasting  roar.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Brooke  Farm  vii. 

87  There  was  an  everlasting  boiling,  of  the  kettle  in  the 
morning,  the  potatoes  for  dinner,  and  the  kettle  again  in 
the  afternoon.  1837  Lytton  E.  Maltrav.  4  On  which 
there  hung  an  everlasting  frown.  1838  9  Hallam  Hist. 
Lit.  I.i.  1.  §  38.  35  The  tedious  descriptions  of  spring,  and 
the  everlasting  nightingale. 

3.  Indefinitely  durable,  that  will  'never1  wear 
out  (see  13.  3).  Everlasting  trimming :  an  em¬ 
broidered  edging  for  underclothing. 

1590-1607  [see  B.  3].  1882  Daily  News  4  Mar.,  The  de¬ 

mand  is  fully  maintained  for  everlasting  trimmings.  Mod. 

I  can  recommend  this  material ;  it’s  everlasting  wear. 

4.  In  various  plant-names :  a.  Retaining  shape 
and  colour  when  dried;  as  in  Everlastuig Floiver, 
a  name  given  to  some  species  of  Cudweed  ( Gna - 
phalium ),  but  more  commonly  to  various  species 
of  Helichrysum ;  cf.  Fr.  immortelle ;  f  Ever¬ 
lasting  Life  :  'American  Cudweed’  ( Antcnnaria 
margaritacea ).  b.  Perennial ;  as  in  Everlasting 
Pea  {Lathy rus  latifolius  and  other  species),  +  Ever¬ 
lasting  Grass  (Onobrychis  saliva,  Sainfoin). 

1677  Plot  Oxford sh.  J54  Commonly  called  Sainctfoin  or 
Everlasting  grass.  1705  Tate  tr.  Ccnvley' s  Hist.  Plants  (J. ), 
Witness  the  everlasting-pease  and  scarlet  bean.  1772  84 
Cook  Voy.  (1790)  II.  391  The  everlasting-flower,  .when  it  is 
plucked  it  cannot  be  perceived  to  fade.  1783  Ainsworth 
Lat.  Diet.  (Morell)  1.  s.  v.,  Life  everlasting ,  Gnaphalium 
Americanum.  1861  S.  Thomson  Wild  FI.  iii.  (ed.  4)  200 
The  yellow  meadow  vetchling,  or  everlasting  pea.  1877 
M.  Arnold  Poems ,  Heine's  Grave ,  Crisp  everlasting-  j 
flowers,  Yellow  and  black,  on  the  graves.  1882  Garden 
25  Mar.  202/2  The  Everlasting  Flowers  . .  are  all  beautiful 
border  plants. 

5.  quasi -a<fv.  =  Everlastingly  2  and  4.  f  a. 
For  ever,  throughout  eternity  (obs.).  b.  U  S. 
slang.  Very,  exceedingly,  excessively. 

1482  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  67  Some  of  hem  contynued 
in  euyll.  .and  now  they  be  euerlasting  dampde.  1692  Wash¬ 
ington  tr.  Milton's  Def.  Pop.  x.  (1851)  228  This  everlasting 
talkative  Advocate  of  the  King.  ?  18. .  ‘  Maj.  Jack  Down¬ 
ing  ’  May  Day  in  N.  York  (in  Bartlett  Diet.  Arner.),  New 
York  is  an  everlasting  great  concern. 

B.  absol.  (quasi-jA)  and  sb. 

1.  absol.  a.  In  phrases  For  everlasting :  for  all 
future  time,  in  perpetuity.  To  everlasting',  to  all 
eternity,  b.  Subsequently  with  extension  as  in 
A.  1  b  :  From  everlasting :  from  all  eternity. 

C1340  Cursor  AI.  4188  (Fairf.)  pai  wille  him  lede  in-to  fer 
lande  to  be  J>air  bonde  for  euer-lastande.  1535  Coverdale 
Ps.  xcii  [xciii].  2  From  that  tyme  forth  hath  thy  seate  bene  | 
prepared,  thou  art  from  euerlastinge.  a  1600  Hooker  (J.), 
We  are  in  God  through.. .  the  love  which  is  born  towards  us,  I 
from  everlasting.  1611  Bible  Ps.  xc.  2  Euen  from  euer-  | 
lasting  to  euerlasting  thou  art  God.  1715  De  Foe  Fam.  \ 
Instruct.  1.  i.  (1841)  I.  19  You  will  learn  that  God  is  from 
the  beginning,  and  to  the  end,  from  everlasting  to  ever¬ 
lasting.  1719  Watts  Ps.  xc.,  From  everlasting  thou  art 
God  To  endless  years  the  same.  1828  K.  Digby  Broadst. 
Hon.  (1846)  II.  Tancredus  6  It  [chivalry]  is  now  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  truth  and  goodness  . .  to  reign  for  everlasting. 
1873  Symonds  Grk.  Poets  x.  317  Love  and  beauty  have  be¬ 
longed  to  men  from  everlasting. 

3.  The  Everlasting-.  God,  the  Eternal. 

1382  Wyclif  Prov.  viii.  23  Of  the  euere  lastende  [?  mis¬ 
translation  of  ab  ceterno\  I  am  ordeyned.  .er  the  erthe  shulde 
be  maad  [1388  Fro  with  out  bigynnyng  ;  1611  from  ever¬ 
lasting].  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  ii.  131  Oh.. that  the  Euer¬ 
lasting  had  not  fix’t  His  Cannon  'gainst  selfe-slaughter. 

3.  sb.  a.  A  material  used  in  1 6-1 7th  c.  for  the 
dress  of  sergeants  and  catch  poles,  app.  identical 
with  Durance,  b.  In  later  times,  a  strong  twilled 
woollen  stuff,  called  also  Lasting  :  see  quots. 

The  word  in  quots.  1590  and  1607  may  possibly  be  adj.; 
the  former  app.  identifies  the  material  of  the  ‘  everlasting 

arment  ’  with  buff,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  means 

uff  leather  or  some  woollen  substitute  for  it. 

1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  iv.  ii.  33  Adr.  Where  is  thy  Master 
Dromio  ?  S.  Dro.  A  diuell  in  an  euerlasting  garment  hath 
him.  .a  fellow  all  in  buflfe.  1607  Fletcher  Woman-Hater 
iv.  ii,  Were’t  not  for  my  smooth,  soft,  silken  citizen,  I 
would  quit  this  transitory  trade,  get  me  an  everlasting 
robe,  sear  up  my  conscience,  and  turn  sergeant.  1822-35 
D.  Booth  Analyt.  Eng.  Diet.  I.  184  Lasting ,  or  everlast¬ 
ing,  is  a  stout  closely-woven  worsted  stuff,  dyed  black  and 
other  colours,  and  very  much  used  for  ladies'  shoes.  1837 
Hawthorne  Twice-told  T.  (1851)  I.  ii.  32  They  [panta¬ 
loons]  must  have  been  made  of  the  stuff  called  ‘  everlasting 
a  •845  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.,  Jerry  Jarvis’  Wig,  A  well-  ! 
worn  . .  jacket,  of  a  stuff  by  drapers  most  pseudonymously 
termed  ‘  everlasting’. 

4.  =  Everlasting  Flower.  See  A.  4. 

1794  Martyn  Rousseau's  Bot.  xxvi.  387  There  are  several 
species  both  of  yellow  and  white  Everlastings.  1864  Gil¬ 
bert  &  Churchill  Excurs.  Dolomite  Mts.  350  His  hat 
was  ornamented  with  yellow  everlastings.  1871  Ramsay 
Remin.  (ed.  18)  17  Wreaths  of  ‘everlasting’  placed  over 
graves  as  emblems  of  immortality. 

Everlastingly,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly2.] 

1.  Without  end  ;  for  ever ;  throughout  all  future 
time.  Also  hyperbolically  and  in  relative  sense. 


c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  4174  To  be  qwene  of  alle  heven 
now  and  eure  lastyngly.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  179  They.. shall  lyue  euerlastyngly  and  neuer  dye 
spiritually.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  in.  11.  207  He  hate  him 
euerlastingly  That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more.  1631 
Gouge  God's  Arrcnvs  1.  §  34.  35  The  favour  which  they  pri¬ 
marily  had  with  God  is  everlastingly  confirmed.  1715  De 
Foe  Fam.  Instruct.  1.  i.  (1841)  I.  12  He  punishes  them  ever¬ 
lastingly  in  hell,  a  1745  Swift  (J.),  Many  have  made  them¬ 
selves  everlastingly  ridiculous.  1804  Wordsw.  To  the 
Supreme  Being,  The  fetters  of  my  tongue  do  Thou  unbind, 
That  1  may.  .sound  thy  praises  everlastingly.  1865  E.  C. 
Clayton  Cruel  Fortune  III.  67  If  you  could  lend  me  half 
a  sov.,  I  should  be  everlastingly  obliged  to  you. 

b.  Through  all  past  and  future  time,  '  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting’.  +  Also,  Throughout 
all  past  time  (obs.). 

1587  Golding  De  Alornay  vii.  91  Againe,  haue  they  [the 
two  Sexes]  bin  euerlastingly  but  two,  or  euerlastingly  mo 
than  two?  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  v.  (1611)  11  God  .. 
who.  .euerlastingly  is  whatsoeuer  he  may  be.  1594  Carew 
Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  (1616)  90  God  was  not  made  at  anie 
time,  in  as  much  as  he  is  euerlastinglie  vnbegotten.  i860 
Pusey  Min.  Profit.  428  God’s  ways  are  everlasting,  ordered 
everlastingly,  existing  everlastingly  in  the  Divine  Mind. 

2.  With  perpetual  recurrence ;  continually,  con¬ 
stantly,  incessantly ;  =  Eternally  3. 

1826  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  (1885)  II.  104  They  are  ever¬ 
lastingly  railing  against  the  working  people.  1856  Lever 
Martins  ofCro'  AI.^26  The  rights  of  property  everlastingly 
put  in  dispute.  1870  Miss  Bridgman  R.  Lynne  1.  vi.  93 
Everlastingly  running  up  and  down  from  town. 

3.  Beyond  measure ;  immeasurably,  excessively. 
(Common  in  U.  S.  slang.) 

Everlastingness  (evajlcrstiqnes).  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality,  condition,  or  fact  of  being  ever¬ 
lasting  (see  the  senses  of  the  adj.).  a.  In  etymo¬ 
logical  senses  :  Endless  existence  ;  perpetual  con¬ 
tinuance  ;  unlimited  durability,  b.  In  extended 
sense  =  Eternity  i  :  The  having  neither  beginning 
nor  end  of  existence. 

a.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  viii.  ii.  (1495)  300  The 
nobilyte  of  heuen . .  in  purenesse  and  euerlastyngnes.  c  1440 
Fromp.  Parv.  144  Evyrlastyngnesse,  eternitas.  1580  Hol- 
lyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Pcipetuite ,  euerlastingnesse. 
1648  Herrick  Hesper.,  To  Sir  R .  Stone,  No  lesse  Strong 
than  the  heavens  for  everlastingnesse.  1656  Jeanes  Mixt. 
Scliol.  Div.  50  A  perswasion  of  the  soules  everlastingnesse 
is  needfull.  1664  Evelyn  Sylva  (1776)  343  The  everlasting¬ 
ness  of  the  wood  [Cypress].  1730  6  Bailey  (folio)  Ever¬ 
lastingness,  durable  nature.  1850  Lynch  Theo.  Trin.  ii. 
20  He  was  meditating  Christianity .  .and  its  everlastingness. 
1865  Pusey  Truth  Eng.  Ch.  14  He  affirmed  the  everlast¬ 
ingness  of  future  punishment. 

.  b.  1565  Jewel  Repl.  Harding  (1611)  225  [Our  Lord] 
hath  mingled  the  nature  of  his  owne  flesh  to  the  nature  of 
his  euerlastingnesse  vnder  the  Sacrament.  1587  Golding 
De  Atomay  iv.  44  He  hath  neither  beginning  nor  end, 
which  thing  wee  cal  Euerlastingnes  . .  And  so  Gods  being 
is  altogether  at  once,  which  is  y  ’  peculiar  propertie  of  euer¬ 
lastingnesse.  1880  Cheyne  Isaiah  I.  242  The  idea  of  the 
Divine  everlastingness  is  one  of  the  primary  notes  of  the 
prophecy. 

2.  Infinite  time  ;  =  Eternity  2.  a.  properly , 
The  future  eternity  ;  endless  duration.  Also  pi. 
+  b.  In  extended  sense:  The  absolute  eternity, 
without  beginning  or  end,  or  the  past  eternity 
without  beginning  (obs.). 

a.  138a  Wyclif  Dan.  xii.  3  Thei  that  lemen,  or  enfour- 
men,  manye  to  r^twisnesse  [shuln  shyne]  as  sterris  in  to 
euerlastyngnessis.  —  2  Pet.  iii.  18  To  him  [Crist]  glory 
and  now  and  in  to  the  day  of  euerelastingenesse.  1577  tr* 
Bullinger  s  Decades  (1592)  90  And  that  euerlastingnesse 
verily  is  perpetual  and  hath  no  end.  a  1631  Donne  Serm . 
ciii.  IV.  385  There  cannot  be  two  Everlastingnesses  in  the 
torments  of  Hell.  1655  Gouge  Comm.  Hebr.  45  This  extent 
of  the  promise  to  everlastingnesse. 

b-  1388  Wyclif  Isa.  lvii.  15  The  Lord,  .that  dwellith  in 
euerlastyngnesse.  1535  Coverdale  2  Esdras  viii.  20  Thou 
that  dwellest  in  euerlastyngnesse.  1579  Tomson  Calvin's 
Serm.  Tim.  1039/1  That  life  was  giuen  them  before  all 
euerlastingnesse.  1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  i.  1  Future 
glory  was  from  everlastingness  prepared  for  those  servants. 

3.  Eternity  as  opposed  to  time ;  the  future 
state  ;  eternal  welfare.  Obs. 

c  1430  tr.  T.  a  Kcmpis  09  Not  sekyng  ]>o  Hn&es  are 
]>yn..ner  in  tyme,  ner  in  euerlastingnes.  1560  Da  us  tr. 
Sleidanc's  Comm.  240  Thys  lyfe  tyme  is  verey  shorte  and 
vneerten,  therefore  must  they  thinke  of  an  euerlastingnes. 
1650  Baxter  Saints'  R.  iv.  v.  §  3  What  a  step  is  it  from 
hence  to  Everlastingness?  1681  Glanvill  Sadducismus  1. 
(1726)  46  If  such  can  barter  their  souls  for  Trifles  and  sell 
Everlastingness  for  a  Moment, 
b.  fig.  regarded  as  an  entity. 

1627  47  Feltham  Resolves  1.  Ixiv.  197  [These]  aH  prove  it 
[a  soul]  a  shoot  of  Everlastingness.  1655  H.  Vaughan  Silcx 
Scint.  1.  52  My  conscience,  .felt  through  all  this  fleshly 
dresse  Bright  shootes  of  everlastingness.  1846  I.  Williams 
Baptistery,  Voices  of  Dead  175  Visiting  with  starlike 
gleams  Of  everlastingness. 

t  Everlastingty.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-TY.]  Eternity. 

1382  Wyclif  Isa.  lvii.  15  The  he}e  Lord  wonende  the 
euerelastingte  [Cf.  prec.  2  b].  <1449  Pecock  Repr.  1.  i.  7 
Ysaie  Ivij”  where  it  is  seid  that  God  dwelling  in  euerlast- 
ingte  dwellith  with  a  meke.  .spirit. 

E-ver-lrving  a. 

1.  That  lives  or  will  live  for  ever. 

1547  Coverdale  Old  Faith  x.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  73 
Very  God  and  man,  the  only  and  everliving  Saviour.  1614 
Raleigh  Hist.  World  (J.),  The  everliving  subjects  of  his 
[God’s]  reward  and  punishment.  1704  Newton  Optics  (J.), 
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The  instinct  of  brutes  and  insects  can  be  the  effect  of 
nothing  else  than  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  a  powerful  ever- 
living  Agent.  1870  Bryant  Iliad  II.  xv.  77  She  found  the 
ever-living  gods  Assembled  in  the  halls  of  Jupiter, 
b.  Jig.  Of  a  name,  fame,  etc.  :  Immortal. 

1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  iv.  iii.  51  That  euer-liuing  man  of 
Memorie,  Henrie  the  fift.  1595  W.  Clarke  in  Shaks.  C. 
Praise  15  Everliving  praise  to  her  loving  Delia,  a  1625 
Fletcher  Hum.  Lieutenant  1.  i,  So  many  idle  hours  as 
here  he  loiters,  So  many  ever-living  names  he  loses.  1871 
Morley  Voltaire  (18861  4  The  ever-living  gifts  of  Grecian 
art  and  architecture  and  letters. 

2.  quasi-jA 

1601  Breton  Blessed  Heart  v.  Wks.  (Grosart)  15  While 
the  hand  of  heauen  is  giuing  Comfort  from  the  euer-liuing? 

t  Everly,  adv.  Obs,  or  Sc,  In  4  everliche, 
-lyche,  evirly.  [f.  Ever  adv.  +  -LY2.]  Always, 
continually. 

41314  Guy  Warw.  (A.)  466  His  care  him  neweth  euer- 
liche.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  11.  58  (ed.  Innes  1856)  He.  .Duelt 
in  hys  chambyr. .  With  a  dark  with  him  evirly  [ed.  Skeat 
reads  anerly]. 

t  Evermo',  adv.  Obs.  [OE  phrase  dfre  via 
(see  Ever  and  Mo).  In  the  OE.  quots.  the  words 
have  their  ordinary  sense,  so  that  the  phrase  = 
‘any  longer’,  ‘ever  again’  (cf.  Evermore  3  c); 
but  prob.  via  was  also  used  to  emphasize  tefre  in 
the  sense  ‘  to  all  future  time  ’ ;  cf.  Ger.  ivuner 
always  (:— OIIG.  io-vier),  immcrviehr  evermore, 
Yx.  jamais  ever,  never  (:— vulgar  Lat.  jam  viagis 
‘  now  more’).]  =  next. 

[t  897  K.  zElfred  Gregory  s  Past.  Iii.  405  Gif  hwelc  wif 
forlaet  hiere  ceorl,  &  nimS  hire  oSerne,  wenestu  recce  he 
hire  zefre  ma?  a  1000  Caedmon's  Crist  $  Satan  140  (Gr.) 
Ne  on  ha  beorhtan  gescaeft  Ne  mot  ic  affre  ma  eagum 
starian.]  a  1200  Moral  Ode  106  To  de|>  idemet,  and  eure 
ma  [  Trin.  Coll.  MS.  afremo]  forlorene.  c  1200  Vices  <S*  Vir¬ 
tues  (1888)  35  Hie  [karitas]  seal  aeure  mo  ^elasten,  ai5er  on 
Sessere  woreld  and  ec  on  Sare  o3re.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  44 
Londone  he  ys  now  y  cleped,  and  worJ>  euermo.  c  1380 
Sir  Ferumb.  2466  For  h°  was  |>e  gurdel  hat  he  com  fore 
y-lost  for  euere-mo.  c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  174  In  a 
tour,  in  anguish  and  in  wo,  Dwellen  this  Palamon  and  eke 
Arcite,  For  everemo.  1393  Gower  Con/.  III.  25  For  such 
a  coke  I  may  go  fasting  evermo. 

Evermore  (evajmoQu),  adv.  For  forms  see 
Ever  and  More  adv. ;  sometimes  written  as  two 
words.  [A  later  form  of  prec.,  mo  being  replaced 
by  morel\  An  emphatic  synonym  of  Ever. 

In  poetry  the  accentuation  e'vermore  sometimes  occurs. 

1.  For  all  future  time.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

c  1205  Lay.  31051  King  Penda  . .  ^erneS  }>ine  sere  nu  and 
auere  maere.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  12  Blisse  and  soules  reste[n] 
5at  him  sal  eauermor  lesten.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc. 
6838  It  es  right  hat  hai  duelle  hare,  In  hat  hidus  myrknes 
ever-mare.  c  1440  Gesta  Bom.  i.  4  (Harl.  MS.)  He  shalle 
dye  in  euermore  lastynge  dethe.  c  1470  Henry  Wallace 
1.  13  Thai  haff  wrocht  . .  To  hald  Scotlande  at  wndyr 
euirmar.  1592  W.  Warner  in  Farr  S.  P.  Eliz.  (1845)  II. 
379  Disable  vs  eremore.  1611  Bible  John  vi.  34  Lord, 
euermore  giue  vs  this  bread.  1791  Burns  Lament  Earl 
Glencaim ,  Awake  thy  last  sad  voice,  my  harp  !  . .  Then 
sleep  in  silence  evermair  !  a  1854  Montgomery  O  where 
shall  rest  be  found ,  Lest  we  be  banished  from  thy  face  And 
evermore  undone. 

b.  For  (J*  unto)  evermore, 
c  X300  Cursor  M.  23934  (Edin.)  Leuedi.  .led  me  wit  he  for 
hi  son  for  euir  mar  wit  him  to  won.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  1. 
155  Gyff  thou  will  hald  in  cheyff  off  me  For  euirmar.  1382 
Wyclif  Ecclus.  xlviii.  27  He  . .  comfortede  the  weilende 
men  in  Sion,  vnto  euermor.  1555  Act  2-3  Phil.  Ma?y 
c.  20  §  3  Leases . .  shall  for  evermore  pass  and  be  made  under 
. .  the  Seals  of  the  said  Duchy.  1622  S.  Ward  Woe  to  Drunk- 
ards  (1627)  34  For  euer  and  euer,  and  if  it  were  possible  for 
more  than  for  euer,  for  euermore.  4x1694  Tillotson  ( J. ), 
Those  pleasures  which  flow  from  the  presence  of  God  for 
evermore.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  xxxiv,  My  own  dim  life 
should  teach  me  this,  That  life  shall  live  for  evermore. 

2.  Always,  at  all  times,  constantly,  continually. 

c  1280  A  Sarmun  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)4  Of  helle  pine  we 
a3t  be  ware  and  euer  more  hit  hab  in  ho^t.  1393  Langl. 
P.  PI.  C.  xvii.  3  Thei  ]>at  haue  been  hyre  by-fore  aren 
eueremore  poure.  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  E  iij  a,  He  [the 
hare]  fymaes  and  crotis  and  Roungeth  euermoore.  1551 
Recorde  Pathw.  Knowl.  11.  xlvii,  The  line..dothe  euer- 
more  run  within  the  edge  of  the  circle.  1594  Hooker 
Eccl.  Pol.  11.  vii.  (1611)  73  The  minde  of  man  desireth  euer¬ 
more  to  know  the  truth.  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  v.  209  Wilde 
Arabs  . .  euermore  annoy  the  Turkes.  1668  Culpepper  & 
Cole  Bart  hoi.  Anat.  1.  xviii.  48  These  Vessels  . .  are  ever¬ 
more  found  in  all  Bodies.  1801  Southey  Thalaba  xi. 
xxxvi,  Yonder  roar  . .  evermore  increasing,  Still  louder, 
louder,  grows.  1850  Lynch  Theo.  Trin.  viii.  138  Lift  your 
eyes  unto  the  evermore  silent  heaven. 

3.  With  negatives  and  expressions  implying  a 
negative :  +  a.  In  any  degree.  Obs.  b.  At  any 
future  time.  C.  (With  the  full  sense  of  more  :  in 
this  use  better  written  as  two  words.)  Ever  again, 
any  longer. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Serin.  Sel.  Wks.  I.  7  Heynes  of  state  maki|> 
not  a  man  evermore  beter  to  God.  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn. 
xxxvi,  I  may  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee.  1832  Ht. 
Martineau  Hill  <5*  Vail.  vi.  85  This  circumstance  seemed 
to  destroy  the  hope  that  the  works  . .  could  evermore  enjoy 
the  prosperity  which  had  been  their  lot.  1842  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing  Grk.  Chi-.  Poets  (1863)  139  Not  in  England  evermore. 

4.  quasi-j^. 

c  1850  F.  T.  Palgrave  O  Light  0/ Life ,  Through  heaven's 
great  day  of  evermore. 

t  Eve*rr,  v.  Obs.—°  [a.  L.  everr-ere  to  sweep 
out,  f.  e -  out  +  verrere  to  sweep.]  (See  quot.) 

1623-6  Cockekam,  Euerre ,  to  sweepe  the  house. 


t  Eve  rse,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  evers-us,  pa.  pple. 
of  evertZre  to  overturn.]  (See  quot.) 

1570  Billingsley  Euclid  v.  Def.  xvi.  134  Conuersion  of 
proportion  (which  of  the  elders  is  commonly  called  euerse 
proportion,  or  euersion  of  proportion). 

t  Eve  rse,  V.  Obs.  [f.  L.  evers -  ppl.  stem  of 
evertiire :  see  Evert.]  trans.  To  overturn,  over¬ 
throw  ;  =  Evert.  Also  Jig . 

c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  iii.  v.  (1554)  77  a,  Many  riche  royall 
mighty  towne  Haue  bene  euersed  . .  For  sinne  of  princes 
which  that  wern  lecherous.  1530  Palsgr.  540/2  Fortune 
hath  eversed  his  chaunce  upsyde  downe.  1661  Gi.anvill 
Van.  Dogm.  iv.  38  The  foundation  of  which  Principle  ..  is 
totally  evers’t  by  the  most  ingenious  Commentator. 

Hence  fEve’rsed  ppl.  a. 

1584  R.  Scot  Discern.  Witcher,  xiii.  xix.  316  Diuerse  sorts 
of  glasses  . .  the  cornerd,  the  inversed,  the  eversed  . .  and 
cleare  glasses. 

Eversible  (/Vausib’l),  a.  [f.  L.  evers-  ppl. 
stem  of  evertere  (see  Evekt)  +  -ible.]  Capable 
of  being  everted  or  turned  inside  out. 

1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  iv.  T79  The  penis  is  often 
eversible  and  covered  with  spines.  1878  Bell  tr.  Gegen- 
bauer's  Comp.  Anat.  383  This  latter  appendage  is  eversible. 

Eversion  (zva’jjbn).  [a.  OF.  eversion ,  ad.  L. 
eversion- eviy  n.  of  action  f.  evertere  :  see  Evert.] 

J*  1.  The  action  of  overthrowing ;  the  condition 
of  being  overthrown  ;  an  overthrow,  overturning ; 
lit.  and  fig.  Obs. 

c  1470  Harding  Chron.  vii.  (1812)  33  note,  Iason  at  Troie 
first  evercion  Caste  doun  Ilion.,  1536  Bellendf.n  Cron. 
Scot.i  1821'  I.  58  This  nobil  realme  ..  wes  neir  brocht  to 
finall  eversione.  1614  T.  Adams  Devils  Banquet  292  Their 
euersion  is  our  conuersion.  1640  Bp.  Hall  Episc.  1.  i.  15 
The  restauration  of  the  English  Church  and  eversion  of 
Popery.  1678  Wan  ley  Wond.  Lit.  World  1.  xxxiv.  $  16. 
£5/2,  1  will  take  from  Pollio  all  future  occasion  of  falling 
into  such  precipitant  eversion  of  the  mind.  1709  Strype 
Ann.  Ref  I.  lvii.  625  Disorderly  preaching,  .tending  to  the 
eversion  of  good  laws  and  orders  ecclesiastical.  1801  Fuseli 
Led.  Art  i.  (1848)  354  Scenes  subsequent  to  the  eversion 
of  Troy.  1820  S.  Turner  Angio-Sax.  (ed.  3)  I.  11.  App. 
545  The  fate  of  the  column  of  the  image  after  its  eversion. 

f  b.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1678-1706  Phillips,  Eversion  in  Rhetorick  is  the  same 
figure,  according  to  Ruflianus,  with  Epanodus. 

2.  +  a.  gen.  The  action  of  turning  outwards; 
opposed  to  inversion.  Obs. 

1610  Guillim  Heraldry  iii.  xv.  (1660)  197  The  Eversion  of 
the  taile  of  the  Lyon  is  an  expresse  token  of  his  placabilitie 
or  tractablenesse. 

b.  Path,  and  Phys.  The  action  of  everting  or 
turning  (an  organ  or  structure)  inside  out ;  the 
condition  of  being  everted.  Eversion  of  the  eye - 
lids  =  Ectropion. 

1751  Spry  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  19  The  conjunctive  be¬ 
came  greatly  inflamed,  with  an  eversion  of  the  upper  lid. 
1866  Huxley  Preh.Rem.  Caithn.  100 The  increased  breadth 
at  the  latter  spot  being  due  to  the  well  marked  eversion 
of  the  tuberosities.  1872  Darwin  Emotions  v.  121  Dogs, 
in  their  expressions  of  fondness,  have  a  slight  eversion 
of  the  lips.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Eversion ,  in  Botany,  the 
external  protrusion  of  organs  from  the  cavity  in  which  they 
are  developed. 

*1*3.  Eversion  of  proportion  —  conversion  of  pro¬ 
portion  :  see  Conversion.  Obs. 

1570  [see  Everse  a.]. 

Eversive  (zVausiv),#.  [f.  L.  evers-  ppl.  stem 
of  evert  lire  (see  Evert)  -f  -tve.]  Tending  to  ever¬ 
sion  or  overthrow.  Const,  of. 

1717  Wodrow  Corr.  (1843)  II.  324  Changing  that  imposi¬ 
tion  to  some  other  shape,  as  eversive  of  the  rights  of  the 
Christian  people.  1756  T.  Amory  Life  J.  Buncle  (1770)  I. 
216  Schemes,  .eversive  of  true  knowledge.  1767  H.  Brooke 
Fool  of Qual.  (1792)  III.  250  No  man.  .can  possibly  be  bound 
by  any  consents  or  contracts  eversive  of  the  laws  of  God 
and  of  their  own  nature.  1792  Geddes  Bible  Ex.  xi.  (R. 
Supp .),  A  maxim  eversive.  .of  all  justice  and  morality. 

Evert  (/v5*Jt),  v.  [ad.  L.  evert-ere  to  overturn, 
f.  e-  out  +  vei'tere  to  turn.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  turn  upside  down,  upset,  lit.  and 
fig.  Obs.  rai'e. 

1601  B.  Jonson  Poetaster  iv.  iv,  The  very  thought  Everts 
my  soul  with  passion.  1620  Venner  Via  Recta  viii.  182  To 
end  the  meale  with  much  drinke,  doth  by  euerting  the  con¬ 
coction,  cause  eructations,  a  1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  111. 
Prol.  6  There  did  he.  .evert  it  [a  tub],  invert  it,  subvert  it. 

+  2.  To  overthrow  (a  city,  temple,  enemy,  etc.). 
Also  absol.  Obs. 

x533  Bellenden  Livy  1.  (1822)  53  Legiounis  of  futemen, 
to  evert  and  cast  doun  the  foresaid  ciete  to  the  ground. 
1593  Bilson  Gozd.  Christ's  Ch.  31 1  It  is  easier  to  euert  or 
disturbe,  then  to  plant  or  establish.  1599  Nashe  Lenten 
Stuffe  50  For  feare  after  he  had  euerted  their  foes  . .  hee 
woulde  rauen  vp  them.  1730-1800  in  Bailey. 

b.  fig.  To  overthrow  (an  empire,  government)  ; 
to  upset  (a  judgement,  argument,  doctrine,  law, 
etc.);  to  frustrate  (a  purpose);  rarely,  to  over¬ 
throw  (a  person)  in  argument.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1538  Starkey  England  11.  ii.  192  The  suttylty  of  one  ser¬ 
geant  schal  euerte  [ misprinted  enerte]  and  destroy  al  the 
jugementys  of  many  wyse  men  before  tyme  receyuyd. 
C1555  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (1878)  281  He  began 
. .  to  evert  his  fathers  . .  testament.  1563  Homilies  11. 
Idolatry  11.  (1859*  211  Ami  the  noble  Empire  of  Greece 
clean  everted.  1581  Savile  Agric.  (1622)  189  And  chiefly 
his  great  attempts  against  Germany  turning  to  nothing, 
euerted  that  purpose.  1600  Holland  Livy  viii.  xxx.  303 
Then  hath  the  master  of  horsemen  . .  everted  and  over- 
throwne  both  Dictatours  Majestie.and  Militarie  discipline. 


4z  x68i  Wharton  Fasts  Fest.  Wks.  (1683)  11  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  . .  everted  the  true  worship  of  God.  1686  Goad 
Celest.  Bodies  11.  vii.  244  We  have  everted  that  Objection. 
1726  Ayliffe  Par  erg.  175  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Judge  is 
not  yet  everted  and  overthrown.  1849  J.  Wilson  in  Blackw. 
Mag.  LXVI.  652,  I  am  overthrown — everted — subverted — 
the  contradiction  is  flagrant.  1872  J.  Walker  Scot.  Theol. 
Theolog.  iv.  (1888)  100  They  clearly  evert%e  fundamentals. 
+  3.  To  draw  or  turn  out  of  the  way ;  to  turn 
aside.  Also  fig.  Obs. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  iv.  50  This  muscle,  .hauying  in 
office  to  euerte  the  foote  to  the  interiour  partes.  1650 
Baxter  Saints'  R.  1.  viii.  (1662)  141  The  Will  is  thus  everted 
from  the  fore-mentioned  Objects. 

4.  To  turn  the  inner  surface  of  (the  eyelid,  etc.) 
outwards  ;  to  turn  inside  out. 

1804  [see  Everted  ppl.  a.}.  1821  T.  Sandwith  Observ. 

Med.  <%•  Surg.  99  The  cheeks  drawn  downward  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  evert  the  lower  eye-lids.  1839  Todd  Cycl. 
Anat.  II.  38/1  The  gullet  and  part  of  the  stomach  [of  star¬ 
fish]  are  usually  everted,  protruded,  and  applied  round  the 
object  to  be  swallowed.  1871  Darwin  Desc.  Man  II.  xviii. 
281  Muscles  for  everting  the  sack,  and  for  closing  or  open¬ 
ing  the  orifice.  1879  Harlan  Eyesight  v.  51  It  is  a  very 
simple  and  easy  thing  to  evert  the  eyelid. 

Evertebral  (zvaut/bral),  a.  Anat.  [f.  E -prefA 
+  L.  vertebr-a  +  -al  ;  cf.  Vertebral.]  Not  verte¬ 
bral  ;  not  of  the  nature  of,  or  not  connected  with, 
the  vertebral  column. 

1878  Bell  Gegenbauer' s  Comp.  Anat.  447  The  anterior,  or 
evertebral  portion  [of  the  cranium]. 

Evertebrate  (fvii'.it/'bret),  a.  and  sb.  Zool.  [f. 
E-  prefA  +  L.  vertebra  +  -ate  -  ;  cf.  Vertebrate.] 
=  Invertebrate. 

1883  A.  Leslie  tr.  Nordens kid' Id’s  Voy.  Vega  97  The 
dredging  yielded,  .a  large  number  of  marine  evertebrates. 

Evertebrate  (?V5-jt/'br£it),  v.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ate  3.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  the  backbone. 

1880  Times  28  Apr.  7/6  Professor  Odling  complained,  .that 
the  statute  had  been  ‘  evertebrated  and  eviscerated’. 

Everted  (fvo-jted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Evert  +  -edE] 
Turned  outwards  or  inside  out. 

1786  R.  Smith  in  Microcosm  No.  3  Even  these  [persons] 
would  . .  be  absolutely  taken  ill  of  an  everted  coal-box. 
1804  Abernethy  Surg.  Observ.  83  And  turns  over  the  everted 
edges  of  the  opening.  1836  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  225/1 
When  cut  longitudinally,  the  inner  surface  of  the  arteries 
does  not  become  everted.  1859  R.  F.  Burton  Centr.  Afr. 
in  Jrnl.  Gcog.  Soc .  XXIX.  53  The  lips  are  tumid  and 
everted.  1866  Huxley  Preh.  Rem.  Caithn.  130  The  jugal 
arches  of  the  European  are  hardly  ever,  if  ever,  so  wide  and 
everted  as  those  of  some  Esquimaux.  1878  Grove  Diet. 
Mus.  I.  210  Bell ,  the  everted  opening  in  which  most  wind 
instruments  terminate. 

Everting,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ingE]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  Evert  ;  in  quot.  =  ‘  throwing  off  ’. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xi.  (1632)  680  What  will  not 
money,  .doe ;  with  corrupt  dispositions,  euen  to  euerting  of 
all  bands  of  either  religious  or  ciuill  duties. 

Every  (e-vsri,  e’v’ri),  sb.  Also  4  eur.  [Var. 
form  of  Eaver  1 .]  Rye  grass  (Lolium  perenne). 

14. .  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  525  {Harl.  MS.  1900)  Of  whete 
and  of  eur’  that  som  men  clepeth  darnel.  1863  Barnes 
Dorset  Gloss.  (Philol.  Soc.),  Every  or  ever-grass. 

Every  (e’vari,  ev’ri),  a.  (quasi-/r£«.)  Forms: 
a.  1  sefre  eelc,  2  efrec,  3  sever  eelc(h,  eefrech, 
ever  ech,  evreche,  3-6  evere,  (5  evre).  /3.  3 
ever  ulc,  3-6  ev(e)rilc,  -il(k(e,  (3,  4-5  north. 
evere  -ilc,  -ilke).  7.  2  aev(e)ric,  aewric,  efri,  3 
eaver  euch,  eev-,  eavriche,  a-,  efri(c(h,  eev-, 
av-,  everihe,  3-6  everich(e,  -yche,  (4  evreich, 
everuch(e,  5  evirych,  evyriche,  6  ewerik), 
4-7  everi(e,  -ye,  (4  evri,  6  ewry\  4-  every. 
Also  5  ery,  8  (in  verse  and  colloq.)  e’ery.  [OE. 
4 fre  adcy  *afre ylc  :  see  Ever  adv.  and  Each. 

The  OE.  die,  ylc,  was  a  compound  of  d ,  synonymous  with 
a/re ;  but,  owing  to  umlaut  and  contraction,  the  etymologi¬ 
cal  force  of  the  word  had  become  obscured,  and  a  fre  was 
prefixed  in  order  to  express  more  distinctly  the  original 
sense.  Although  the  phrase  was  always  written  in  OE.  (as 
sometimes  in  ME.)  as  two  words,  it  had  in  10th  c.  already 
come  to  be  felt  as  a  compound,  and  when  it  is  governed  by 
a  prep,  this  is  placed  before  the  first  of  the  two  words.  The 
forms  marked  a  descend  from  afre  ale ,  and  the  /3  forms, 
including  the  mod.  every ,  from  afre ylc.  It  does  not  appear 
that  afre  was  prefixed  to  the  other  two  words,  ajjiwilc  and 
gi ehwile ,  which  enter  into  the  history  of  Each.] 

I.  As  adj.  used  attrib. 

1.  Used  to  express  distributively  the  sense  that  is 
expressed  collectively  by  all . 

Originally  this  sense  was  expressed  by  each ,  from  which 
cri’ery  differed  only  in  emphasizing  the  element  of  univer¬ 
sality  in  the  signification.  Thus  Wyclif  writes  1  every 
langour  and  eche  sekenesse,*  it  being  unnecessary  to  repeat 
the  emphasis.  When  every  had  ceased  to  be  recognizable 
as  a  compound  of  each,  the  two  words  were  at  first  often 
used  somewhat  indiscriminately,  but  their  functions  were 
gradually  differentiated.  In  mod.  usage,  every  directs  at¬ 
tention  chiefly  to  the  totality,  each  chiefly  to  the  individuals 
composing  it.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  each  usually 
refers  to  a  numerically  definite  group,  in  contrast  to  the 
indefinite  universality  expressed  by^^ry:  thus ‘Each  theory 
is  open  to  objection  ’  relates  to  an  understood  enumeration  % 
of  theories,  but  ‘  Every  theory  is  open  to  objection  ’  refers 
to  all  theories  that  may  exist. 

a.  followed  immediately  by  a  sb.,  or  by  a  sb. 
preceded  by  a  descriptive  adj.  ;  occas.  with  vb.  in  pi. 

Wulfstan  Horn.  1  Napier)  20  .'t'-fre  selcne  neode  [Man) 
Xescrna5  to  gode  sylfum  ymbe.  O.  E.  ChroH.  an.  1014  And 
a;fre  xlcne  Deniscne  cyng,  utlab  of  Engla  lande  gecwatdoii. 
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c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  135  jEuriche  sunendeie,  and  o8re  he}e 
da^en.  Ibid.  139  Efri  cristenne  Mon.  a  1200  Moral  Ode 
65  (Trin.  MS.)  Africh  man  mid  bat  he  haueS  mai  bugge 
heueriche.  <1205  Lay.  2378  For  euer  ulc  [t  1275  euerech] 
god  mon  ah  his  lauerdes  heste  to  do.  Ibid.  25299 /Euer  adc 
swein.  a  1225  After. .  R.  4  Rihten  hire  and  sme3en  hire  is 
.  .of  efrich  ordre  )>e  god.  c  1230  Mali  Meid  13  Eauer  euch 
wif  is  hire  were  pral.  1258  Proclam .  Hen.  Ill,  And  al  on 
po  ilche  worden  is  isend  in  to  aeurihee  o|?re  sheire.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  3309  Euer  ilk  fote  miht  he  noght  blinne,  To  bihold 
bat  fair  maydene.  c  1340  Ibid.  761  (Trin.)  Wommon  telle 
me  whi  bat  }e  eten  not  al  comynly  In  paradis  of  euer 
vche  tre?  ‘(a  1400  Morte  Arth.  212  In  ever-ilk  aperty 
pyghte  with  precyous  stones,  c  1400  Beryn  1779  The  Bur- 
geyse  toke  a-visement  long  on  euery  drau3te.  c  1450  Merlin 
iv.  65  Eueriche  man  to  brynge  with  hym  his  wyf.  1500-20 
Dunbar  ‘ Quhome  to  sail  I complene  my  wo'  ix,  Fra  ever- 
ilk  mowth  fair  wirdis  proceidis.  a  1535  More  On  the  Pas¬ 
sion  Wks.  1 299/1  Euery  fynger  shalbe  a  thombe.  1558  Q. 
Kennedy  Compend.  Tract,  in  Wodr.  Soc.  Misc.  (1844)  117 
Bot  everilk  faithfull  minister  to  bestowe  the  grace  quhilk 
God  hes  gevin  hym.  1588  J.  Harvey  Prophecies  51  Every 
right  woonder,  such  as  Moises  and  Elisaeus  used,  were 
neither  fained  apparences,  or,  etc.  1606  G.  W[oodcocke] 
tr.  Justins  Hist.  16  a,  Discending  amongst  euery  private 
Captaine.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  1.  i.  62  Hee'l  be  hang'd  yet, 
Though  euery  drop  of  water  sweare  against  it.  a  1618 
Raleigh  in  Walton  Angler  (1653)67  If  all  the  world  and 
love  were  young,  And  truth  in  every  Shepherds  tongue? 
1711  E.  Ward  V ulgus  Brit.  vm.  89  E’ery  willing  Hero. 
1763  Garrick  in  Columns  Posth.  Lett.  (1820)  249  They  have 
dug  up  Every  Utensil  that  were  in  use  among  the  Romans. 
1796  Hist.  Ned  Evans  II.  105  Every  inhabitant,  male  and 
female,  young  and  old,  was  assembled.  1820  Southey 
Life  Wesley  I.  393  To  see  every  person  in  his  class  at  least 
once  a  week.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  279  In  every 
experimental  science  there  s  a  tendency  towards  perfection. 
i860  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  III.  34  Feeling  better  in  every 
way.  1879  Lockyer  Eletn.  Astron.  ix.  1.  307  Every  particle 
of  matter  attracts  every  other  particle. 

b.  preceded  by  a  possessive  pronoun. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  i.  87, 1  prophane  my  heart  on  thy 
euerie  part.  1610  —  Temp.  11.  i.  257  A  space  whose 
eu'ry  cubit  Seemes  to  cry  out,  how,  etc.  1611  —  Cymb.  1. 
iv.  49  Then  a  young  Traueller.  .m  my  euery  action  to  be 
guided  by  others  experiences.  1682  Dryden  &  Lee  Dk. 
Guise  11.  ii,  Your  every  Grace  Will  kill  at  least  your  thousand 
in  a  day.  1702  Rowe  Tamerl.  1.  i.  There  my  Thoughts 
my  every  Care  is  center'd.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811) 

1 II.  97  Her  every  moment  to  find  the  moment  critical.  1798 
Jane  Austen  Northang.  Abb.  (1866)95.  1812  Coleridge  in 
Southey  Omniana  II.  234  The  ungrateful  traitor,  whose 
every  measure  has  been  to  make  them  still  more  incapable. 
1835  Beckford  Recoil.  146  Anger  pervaded  his  every  look 
and  gesture.  1870  Lowell  Study  Wind.  87  The  American¬ 
ism  of  his  every  thought,  word  and  act.  1879  J.  W.  Sherer 
Who  is  Alary  l  258  She  turned  her  love  over  in  its  every 
aspect. 

c.  with  a  superl.  adj.  (preceded  by  the)  inter¬ 
posed  before  the  sb.  Ohs.  or  arch.  (The  sense 
would  now  be  expressed  by  even  the  least ,  etc., 
treated  as  a  parenthesis). 

1620  J.  King  Serm.  28  Euery  the  least  remembrance. 
1659  Bp.  Walton  Consul.  Considered  73  In  all  the  Copies 
extant,  .every  the  least  iota  and  tittle  is  to  be  found.  1785 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett  Juvenile  lndiscr.  (1786)  V.  117  Strict 
adherence  to  every  the  minutest  part  of  their  customs  and 
religion.  1806-7  J-  Beresford  Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826) 
1.  x,  Every  the  most  minute  article.  1837-8  Sir  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Logic  xv.  (1866)  I.  277  Every,  the  most  complex,  web 
of  thought  may  be  reduced  to  simple  syllogisms. 

+  d.  with  a  or  an  before  the  sb.  Ohs. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  510  (Gott.)  Iornays.  .fourti  mile  euerilk 
a  day.  c  1325  Pol.  Songs  (1839)  157  Everuch  a  parosshe  heo 
polketh  in  pyne.  1352  Minot  Poems  x.  51  God  save  sir 
Edward  his  right  In  everilka  nede.  c  1440  Hylton  Scala 
Per f.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  11.  xli,  Eueryche  a  soule  resonable 
owyth  for  to  coueyte.  .nyghynge  to  Jhesu. 

e.  with  sbs.  referring  to  time,  as  (lay,  year,  etc.  in 
advb.  phrases  indicating  repetition  (cf.  Every¬ 
day)  ;  also  (b.)  before  a  cardinal  numeral,  to  in¬ 
dicate  successive  groups  of  objects  ;  ( c .)  before  an 
ordinal,  successive  intervals  of  action.  So  Every 
other  {day,  etc.),  where  other  — 1  second  \  Also 
allrib.  +  Every  other  while :  at  alternate  periods ; 
every  now  and  then. 

(a.)  c  1205  Lay.  6034,  &aure  alche  [^1275  euereche]  wintre 
inne  Wales  heo  wuneden.  <11300  Cursor  M.  19041  (Gott.) 
Arli  }>e  apostlis  euer-ilke  day  went  to  J>e  temple  for  to  prai. 
c  1420  Sir  Amadace  (Camd.)  xii,  A  marchand  of  this  cite, 
Hade,  .euirych  3ere  thre  hundryth  pownde.  c  1440  Promp. 
Pat~u.  141  Eryday,  or  eueryday,  quotidie.  1570  Levins 
Manip.  196  Eueryday,  quotidie.  1652  Needham  tr. 
Selden's  Mare  Cl.  23  The  keeping  of . .  greater  Armadoes 
every  day  then  other.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  hi.  823 
Tisiphone.  .every  Moment  rises  to  the  sight.  1732  Berke¬ 
ley  Alciphr.  11.  §  6  The  world  every  day  grows  wiser.  1796 
H.  Hunter  tr.  St.-Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  41  The 
two  tides  of  six  hours  re-appear  every  day  equal. 

(b.)  1606  Shaks.  Ant.  <$•  Cl.  v.  ii.  278  In  euery  tenne 
[women]  that  they  [the  Gods]  make,  the  diuels  marre  hue. 
a  1626  Bacon  New  Ail.  (1629)  19  Euery  twelue  yeares  ther 
should  be  set  forth,  .two  Ships,  a  1716  Lady  M.  W.  Mon¬ 
tague  Let.  to  Mrs.  S.  5  Aug.,  Every  twenty  paces  gives  you 
the  prospect  of  some  villa,  and  every  four  hours  a  large 
town.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  176  A  parliament 
should  be  held  every  three  years. 

(c.)  c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xv‘*  *74  At  euery  thrydde  pas 
]>at  !>ei  gon  fro  here  hows  [>ei  knelen.  c  1400  Beryn  1256 
To  clothe  the  al  new,  euerich  othir  day.  1517  Torkington 
Pilgr.  (1884)  20  Every  yer  or  every  other  yer  ys  Chosyn  a 
Duke.  1545  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  (1548)  Luke  iv.  98  a, 
An  extreme  tyrannous  deiuill  . .  dooeth  euery  other  while 
soodainly  take  hym.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  hi.  ii.  329 
This  same  staru'd  Iustice  hath  done  nothing  but  prate  to 
me  . .  and  euery  third  word  a  Lye.  1829  Bentham  Wks. 


(1843)  XI.  18  The  daily,  more  than  the  every  other  day, 
papers.  1884  M.  E.  Wilkins  in  Harper  s  Mag.  Oct.  793/1 
She  stopped  . .  to  kiss  her.  .every  other  minute. 

f.  Phrases,  On  every  side:  everywhere,  in  every 
direction.  In  same  sense,  +  In  or  on  every  etui,  on 
every  half.  Every  man  Jack ,  every  mother  s  son 
(colloq.) :  every  single  individual.  Every  now  and 
then ,  every  now  and  again ,  every  once  in  a  while 
[corruption  of  ever ,  etc.]  :  at  intervals,  from  time 
to  time.  Every  bit ,  cvety  whit :  altogether,  en¬ 
tirely,  quite.  Every  here  and  there:  at  various 
points  or  places.  Every  which  way :  (U.  S.)  every¬ 
way,  in  all  directions.  Also  Every-deal. 

c  1205  Lay.  5883  On  seuer  alehere  [c  1275  euereche]  halue. 
Ibid.  10549  Eolc  hi  wende  an  aeueraelche  [C1275  euereche] 
ende.  1297  R*  Glouc.  (Rolls)  5952  The  deneis.  .in  euerich 
ende  Him  worrede  her  &  ber-  c  *34°  Cursor  M.  1646  (Trin.) 
Couetise  lecchery  and  pride  Hap  spred  hi*  world  on  euery 
syde.  1583  Stocker  Warres  Lowe  C.  1.  79  a,  The  Spaniardes 
murdered  euery  mothers  sonne  of  them.  1700  S.  Parker 
6  Philos.  Ess.  12  The  Primaeval  Earth  will  be  e’ery  whit  as 
ill  shaped  as  that  we  poor  Mortals  inhabit.  1731  Select,  fr. 
Fog's  Wkly.  Jml.  (1732)  II.  255  The  Doctor  was  every  now 
and  then  confoundedly  puzzled  what  to  do  with  them.  1833 
Bp.  Thirlwall  in  Philol.  AIus.  II.  240  The  theory  will  every 
now  and  then  become  the  foundation  of  the  history.  1840 
Dickens  Barn.  Rudge  xxxix,  ‘Every  one  of  ’em,' replied 
Dennis,  *  Every  man  Jack  ’.  1859  Dasent  Pop.  Tales  Norse 
347  Every  man  Jack  of  them  are  so  sound  asleep,  i860 
Bartlett  Diet.  Amer.  s.v.,  Every  once  in  a  while.  1872 
Mark  Twain  Roughing  It  (in  Farmer  Americanisms),  He 
put  on  the  pack  saddle,  .and  then  wound  a  rope  all  over  and 
about  it  and  under  it  every  which  way.  1883  P.  Robinson 
Fishes  of  Fancy  90  Every  now  and  again  the  ear  could 
catch  the  sudden  splash  of  pike  meeting  pike. 

t  2.  With  plural  sb.  (chiefly  with  defining  word 
interposed) :  All  severally  (cf.  Gr.  (kclotoi).  Obs. 

x558  Q-  Eliz.  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref  I.  App.  i.  2  Subjects  of 
every  the  said  kingdomes.  1591  F.  Sparry  tr.  Catfan’s 
Geomancie  68  Of  the  head  and  of  euery  things  therein  con- 
tayned.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  v.  i.  249  I'le  resolue  you.. of 
euery  These  happend  accidents.  1623  Bingham  Xenophon 
126  Taking  Polycrates  the  Athenian  Captaine  with  him, 
and  a  man  from  euery  the  Coronels.  1626  W.  Sclater 
Exp.  2  Thess.  (1629)  256  Wee.. owe  him  [God]  obedience 
according  to  euery  his  morall  commands.  1671  H.  M.  tr. 
Erasm.  Colloq.  91  Every  several  Troups  have  their  Ensignes. 

3.  With  loss  of  distributive  sense:  =  4 All  pos¬ 
sible’,  1  the  utmost  degree  of’. 

1*783  Ld.  Percy  in  G.  Rose's  Diaries  (i860)  I.  58  Every 
domestic  ease  . .  that  a  mortal  could  enjoy.]  Mod.  I  feel 
every  respect  for  him.  They  showed  him  every  considera¬ 
tion.  There  is  every  prospect  of  success. 

4.  In  senses  now  commonly  expressed  by  each. 

a.  In  Every  man,  used  to  distribute  a  plural. 
(arch.)  tb.  Each  of  two  (obs.  exc.  dial.). 

1526-34  Tindai.e  Alatt.  xx.  9  They  . .  came  and  receaved 
every  man  a  peny.  [So  in  1611  and  R.V.]  1599  Thynne 
Animadv.  (1875)  50  They  dyd  ryde  one  euerye  syde  of  hym. 
1632  Lithgow  Trav.  x.  455  The  Sergeants,  and  the  two 
slaues,  thrust  on  euery  ancle  an  heauy  bolt.  1880  Antrim  <y 
Down  Gloss,  s.v.,  There’s  a  chimley  on  every  en'  o' the  house. 
+  5.  =  Any  ;  in  sentences  expressing  possibility. 
1552  Huloet  s.v.,  Euerye  man,  quilibet.  1577  B.  Googe 
Hcresbach's  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  180  b,  When  everie  season  suf- 
fereth  them  [bees]  not  to  be  abroad,  they  must  at  such  times 
bee  fedde.  1760  Goldsm.  Cit.  W.  xxv,  The  weakness  of 
the  wall  which  every  earthquake  might  overturn. 

II.  absol.  (quasi -pron.) 

+  6.  Everybody,  every  one.  Obs. 
a  1225  After.  R.  4  Vor  euerich  schal  holden  J?e  uttre  efter 
\>et  [>e  licome  mei  best  mid  hire  serui  |>e  inre.  c  1250  Gen. 
$  Ex.  2355  Euerilc  he  kiste,  on  ilc  he  gret.  c  1380  Wyclif 
Sel.  Whs.  III.  102  Fuyr  schal  preve  be  werke  of  everyche. 
C1386  Chaucer  Wife's  Prol.  103  Every  hath  of  God  a 
propre  gifte,  Som  this,  som  that,  as  him  likith.  1475  Cax- 
ton  Jason,  Euerich  hadde  well  eten  and  dronken  rayson- 
ably.  1502  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)4  That  euerich  admyttyd 
in  to  the  lybarte  of  the  cite  be  of  certayn  crafte  or  office. 

7.  Each,  or  every  one,  of  (several  persons  or 
things).  Formerly  often  with  verb  in  pi.  Obs. 
exc.  in  legal  documents. 

1388  Wyclif  Alatt.  xx.  9  Thei  token  eueryche  of  hem  a 
eny.  1398  T  revisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  111.  xii.  (Tollem.  MS.), 
e  wit  hat  take)?  hede  to  many  buigis  takeb  be  lasse  hede  to 
eueriche  b^rof.  c  1430  Cookery  Bks.  20 Temper  it  vppe  wyth 
almaunde  mylke,  &  do  euery  of  hem  in  a  potte.  i486  in 
Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  47  Hertly  I  pray  you,  and  everyth  of 
you.  1512  Act  4  Hen.  VIII,  c.  10  All  other  thinges  com¬ 
prised  in  the  same  Indentures  and  letres  patentes  and  in 
everych  of  them.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  1.  lxxviii.  116  Every 
of  the  sayde  joyntes  are  of  the  quantitie  of  a  wheate  corne. 
1658  Slingsby  Diary  (1836)  420  Promissing  to  them  and 
every  of  them  rewards  and  summes  of  money.  1665  J- 
Sergeant  Sure-footing  hi  Chr.  224  Every  of  whose  Words 
and  Actions  were  infinitely  to  be  admir'd.  1722  De  Foe 
Plague  (1840)  41  Every  of  the  said  chirurgeons  is  to  have 
twelvepence  a  body  searched  by  them. 

b.  esp.  in  phrase  All  and  every  (=  L.  universi 
et  singuli).  The  phrase  is  also  occas.  used  in 
concord  with  a  sb.  in  sing,  or  pi. 

1502  Gt.  Charter  in  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)223  That  the 
chartur  aforsaid  in  alle  and  euerych  her  articles ..  be  ob- 
serued.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  182  Let  vs  all 
&  eueryche  of  vs  in  all  our  distresse  . .  ron  to  that  trone  of 
mercy.  1570  Grindal  Rem.  (1843)  149  That  all  and  every 
of  the  said  vicars  have  a  Bible.  1655  Mrq.  Worcester  in 
Dircks  Life  (1865)  390  Use  these  seals  to  all  and  every  of 
the  purposes  aforesaid.  1826  Bentham  in  Westm.  Rev.  VI. 
473  To  all  and  every  the  children  and  child  of  the  said 
intended  marriage.  1845  Act  84-9  Viet.  c.  119  Sched.  ii, 
The  said  covenantor,  his  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators, 
and  all  and  every  other  person  whosoever. 


f  c.  Each  (of  two).  Obs. 

c  1385  Chaucer  L.G.  W.  2378  Pltilomene,  In  armes  everych 
of  hem  [Philomela  and  Progne]  other  taketli.  1393  Langl. 
P.  PI.  C.  xxi.  77  A  cacchepol . .  craked  a-two  here  legges 
. .  of  euerich  of  [>o  [>eoues.  a  1502  in  Arnolde  Chron. 
(1811)  300  It  was  decreed  by  the  sayd  arbitrours,  that 
eueryche  off  my  Lordis  of  Glouceter  and  of  Winchester 
shulde  take  ethir  other  by  the  hand.  1560  Frampton  in 
Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xx.  242  Two  men  covered  with  white 
canvas  coats,  .and  every  of  them  a  vizard  upon  their  faces. 
1578  Lyte  Dodoens  v.  ii.  547  There  be  two  sortes  of  Blites. . 
and  every  of  them  is  diuided  againe  into  two  kindes. 

+  8.  Distributing  a  plural.  Obs.  ;  =  Each. 

C1300  Beket  671  Forto  do  everech  his  beste  to  wende  ech 
in  his  side,  c  1430  Cookery  Bks.  27  Take  a  porcyon  of 
pouder  of  Clowys,  of  Gyngere,  of  Graynys  of  Perys,  of 
Euery  a  porcyon.  c  1440  Douce  MS.  55  xxxix,  Cast .  .broth 
and  water  and  wyn  of  everiche  a  quantile.  1485  Caxton 
Paris  <$*  V.  16  Goo  ye  eueryche  under  that  baner  that  he 
wyl  mayntene. 

III.  Combinations. 

+  9.  Every  other.  =  Each  other  :  used  as  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  pronoun.  (In  early  use  every  is  subj.  and 
other  obj. ;  later  the  phrase  appears  as  a  com¬ 
pound.)  Obs. 

1154  O.  E.  Chron  an.  1135,  <Euric  man  sone  raeuede  ober 
J>e  mihte.  CI175  Lamb.  Horn.  7  We  luuien  ure  efrec  ooer 
us  bi-twenen  swa  we  weren  broSre.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G. 
W.  719  Tisbe,  The  name  of  everych  gan  to  othyr  sprynge. 
c  1386  —  Pars.  T.  128  The  lovyng  children . .  wolden  everych 
of  hem  eten  other  if  thay  inighten.  1413  Lydg.  Pilgr. 
Sowle  v.  xiv.  (1483)  105  Theysaiden  graces  wonder  ioyfully 
takyng  eueriche  other  by  the  hand.  1594  Kyd  Cornelia  v. 
in  Hazl.  Dodslcy  V.  242  They  ran  at  ever-each  other  hand 
and  foot. 

10.  Every  one.  (In  16-1 7th  c.  the  form  everych 
one  was  often  divided  every  chone. ) 

fa.  adj,  =  sense  1  a.  Obs. 

*548  Udall  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  103  b,  Euery  one  man 
ought  to  be  neighbour  to  an  other. 

b.  adj .  absol.  (e;vri  wtrn).  With  reference  to  a 
sb.  or  pron.  going  before,  which  it  usually  dis¬ 
tributes  ;  or  followed  by  of.  Often  incorrectly  with 
pi.  vb.  Sometimes  =  Each  (of  two  things). 

c  1225  Ancr.  R.  18  BlesciS  ou  mid  euerichon  of  fleos  gret- 
unges.  c  1250  Gen.  <$•  Ex.  185  Ilk  kinnes  erf,  and  wrim, 
and  der.  .And  euerilc  on  in  kinde  good,  c  1320  R.  Brunne 
A I  edit.  132  With  hym  bey  ryse  everyche-one.  C1380  Wyclif 
Sel.  Wks.  III.  502  Evere  ilk  one  of  bese  parties  is  b° 
same  Gods  body,  c  1430  Hymns  Virg.  (1867)  48  Weschulen 
foonde  euery-choon.  <1460  Towneley  Alyst.  121  He  com- 
maundes  you  everilkon,  To  hold  no  kyng  bot  hym  alon. 
I5°3  Shep/i.  /Calender  x\vii,l  shall  them  soon  vanquish  every 
chone.  a  1535  More  On  the  Passion  Wks.  1389/1  To  haue 
hadde  theym  taken  and  slayne  euerye  chone.  1588  King  tr. 
Canisius'  Catech.  216  The  sinne  of  Adam.. is  in  al  men, 
ane  seueral  and  peculiar  sinne  in  euerilk  ane.  1607  Topsell 
Fourf.  Beasts  (1673)  223  The  under  lip  five,  every  one  of 
the  cheeks  ten.  1611  Bible  Nu?n. xvi.  3  All  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  are  holy,  euery  one  of  them,  a  1680  Butler  Rem. 
(1759)  I.  14  What  we  every  one  can  swear.  1699  Bentley 
Phal.  Pref.  89  Every  one  [of  these  Passages]  are  true. 

c.  pron.  (e*v’ri,w2?n).  Everybody ;  sometimes 
written  as  one  word.  The  pron.  referring  to  every 
o?ie  is  often  pi.  :  the  absence  of  a  sing.  pron.  of 
common  gender  rendering  this  violation  of  gram¬ 
matical  concord  sometimes  necessary. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  252  Muchel  neod  is  be*  euerichon  holde 
mid  ooer,  mid  bisie  bonen.  C1340  Cursor  Al.  10047  (Trin.) 
pe  chastite  of  pis  lady  Ouercomeb.  .Gredines  of  eueruchon. 
1387  T  revisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  125  Euerichon  loked  to 
hym  self.  1526  Skelton  Alagnyf.  1055  Cryst  save  everych- 
one.  1556  J.  Heywood  Spider  $  F.  A  iij,  Tyll  everie  one 
had  mocked  everichone.  1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth 
Pref.,  The  Difficulties  . .  of  every  one.  173a  Berkeley 
Alciphr.  iv.  §  21  Every  one  knows  that  analogy  is  a  Greek 
word.  1735  Johnson  tr.  Lobo's  Voy.  99  Every  one  Sacrifices 
a  Cow  or  more,  according  to  their  different  Degrees  of 
Wealth  or  Devotion.  1870  Dasent  Eventful  Life  (ed.  4)  1. 

1  Every  one  had  made  up  their  minds  that  I  was  to  be  one 
thing,  and  I  came  out  another.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2) 
I.  479  Those  familiar  words,  .are  in  the  mouth  of  every  one. 
1877  W.  H.  Mallock  New  Repub.  (1878)  94  Everyone  then 
looked  about  them  silently,  in  suspense  and  expectation. 

11.  In  parasynthetic  derivatives,  as  cvcry-coloured. 

1744  Thomson  Spring  726  The  Peacock  spreads  His 

every-colour’d  Glory  to  the  Sun. 

12.  Combined  with  adverbs,  as  Everyhow, 
Everywhere,  etc.,  and  with  substantives,  in  which 
the  combination  is  usually  written  as  one  word, 
the  sense  of  the  substantive  being  weakened ;  as 
Everybody,  Everything,  etc. 

If  13.  The  form  ever  each ,  surviving  in  archaistic 
use  till  16th  c.,  was  corrupted  into  every  each ,  which 
often  appears  in  late  editions  of  1 5th  c.  texts  (where 
the  originals  had  evercche,  everych ,  or  the  like), 
and  hence  has  occas.  been  used  arch,  by  recent 
writers. 

1430  Lydg.  Bochas  1.  xix.  (1554)  35  b,  Sampson  ..  toke 
their  [foxis]  tailes  knit  them  twein  and  twein  And  amid 
euery  eche  he  set  a  fire-bronde.  1477  Norton  Ord.  Alch. 
i.  in  Ashm.  (1652121  Everie  each  of  Foure  were  Goldand  like 
a  Knight.  1562  Maplet  Gr.  Forest  29  And  euery  eche 
moment  at  death  his  nod  and  beck.  1607  Topsell  Four-/. 
Beasts  (1673)  375  Every  each  other  day  he  suffereth  one 
sickness  or  other.  1609  C.  Butler  Fern.  Mon.  vii.  (1623) 
R  iij.  But  for  the  most  part  they  die  eueryeach  one.  >634 
Malory's  Arthur  1.  xxvii.  1816  I.  49  Every  each  of  them 
1 1470  everyche  of  hem]  did  him  homage.  1864  Munby  in 
Once  a  Week  26  Nov.,  Now  every  each  hath  pass’d  the  bar. 
Ever’y,  obs.  var,  of  Ivory, 
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Everybody  (e'vari-,,  e-v’riitydi,  -tyldi),  pron. 
[Comb,  of  Every  and  Body  in  the  sense  (now  obs. 
in  literary  use)  of  person.  Formerly  written  as 
two  words :  cf.  Anybody.]  Every  person,  every 
one.  Everybody  else  :  every  other  person.  Some¬ 
times  incorrectly  with  pi.  vb.  or  pron. 

c  1530  Ld.  Berners  Art/i.  Lyt.  Bryt.  285  Everye  bodye 
was  in  theyr  lodgynges.  1580  Sidney  A  rccuiia  11.  (1613)  156 
Now  this  king  did  keepe  a  great  house,  that  euerie  body 
might  come  and  take  their  meat  freely.  1620  Hors  Subsec. 
477  To  take  vpon  him  the  disciplining  of  euery  body  for 
their  errours.  1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New  Invent,  p.  lxxxvii, 
That  which  is  every  body’s  work  is  no  body’s.  1710  Berke¬ 
ley  Princ.  H inn.  Kncnvl.  §  97  Time,  place,  and  motion  . . 
are  what  everybody  knows.  171s  De  Foe  Fain.  Instruct. 

I.  i.  (1841)  I.  10  Do  not  everybody  else  love  him?  1759  Bp. 
Warburton  Lett.  (1809)  280  Every  body  else  I  meet  with 
are  full  ready  to  go  of  themselves.  1-1817  Hogg  Tales  <J-  Sk. 

II.  196  Gilbert  was  every  body's  body.  1820  Byron  Wks. 
(1840)  IV.  298  Every  body  does  and  says  what  they  please. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xi.  72  What  I  suppose  has  been  ob¬ 
served  . . by  everybody.  1866  Ruskin  Et/i.  Dust  v.  (1883) 82 
Everybody  seems  to  recover  their  spirits.  1871  Morley 
Voltaire  (1886)  119  He  was  ever  on  the  alert,  .to  impart  of 
it  [knowledge]  to  everybody  else. 

Everyday  (ewsrir,  e’vri|de!,  ewrpcL7!-),  sb. 
and  a.  [Combination  of  Every  and  Day.] 

A.  sb.  f  a.  Each  day  in  continued  succession, 
b.  dial.  A  week-day,  as  opposed  to  Sunday. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Bocth.  n.  ii.  33  O  |>ou  man  wher  fore  mak- 
est  J>ou  me  gilty  by  J>ine  euerydayes  pleynynges.  1888 
Elvvorthy  W.  Somerset  Word-bk.  s.v.,  Oh!  I  keeps  they 
for  Sundays,  I  don'  put  'em  on  ’pon  everydays.  Mod.  Sc. 
Ask  him  for  an  every-day,  he  cannot  come  on  a  Sunday. 
Sunday  and  every-day  are  alike  to  him. 

B.  attrib passing  into  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  every  day,  daily ;  also, 
pertaining  alike  to  Sundays  and  week-days. 

1647  Saltmarsh  Spark.  Glory  (1847)  I7°  His  fulness  lives 
in  an  eternal  every-day  sabbath,  while  some  live  in  little 
more  than  . .  one  day  in  the  week.  1648  Hammond  Wks. 
IV.  (1684)  508  An  every-day  care  for  the  drying  up  of  the 
great  fountain  of  Leprosie  in  the  Heart.  1796  Lamb  Lett,  to 
Coleridge  in  Life  ii.  16,  I  am  heartily  sick  of  the  every-day 
scenes  of  life.  1804  Bp.  Lincoln  in  G.  Rose’s  Diaries  (i860) 
II.  85,  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  want  constant  every-day 
debaters.  1857  Livingstone  Trav.  Introd.  6  note ,  Make 
religion  the  every-day  business  of  your  life.  1861  Flo. 
Nightingale  Nursing  95  The  everyday  management  of  a 
sick  room.  1880  Muirhead  tr.  Instil.  Gains  591  Voluntary 
sale  of  a  slave  was  of  everyday  occurrence.  1888  Elvvorthy 
W.  Somerset  Word-bk.  s.v.,  An  *  every-day  horse’  is  one 
that  can  work  all  the  week  long  . .  not  like  a  Parson’s 
horse,  which  can  only  work  Sundays. 

2.  Of  articles  of  dress  :  Worn  on  ordinary  days 
or  week-days,  as  opposed  to  Sundays  or  high- 
days.  Also  fig.  Eveiy-day  self. 

1632  Massinger  City  Madam  1.  i,  Few  great  ladies  going 
to  a  masque . .  outshine  our’s  [fashions]  in  their  every-day 
habits.  1824  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  1.  (1863^  215  The 
every-day  ribbands  were  coloured.  1840  Dickens  Old  C. 
Shop  xiii,  Mr.  Quilp  invested  himself  in  his  every-day  gar¬ 
ments.  1883  H.  H.  Kane  in  Harper  s  Mag.  Nov.  945/2,  I 
seemed  to  have  left  my  every-day  self  in  the.  .vestibule. 

3.  To  be  met  with  every  day ;  common,  ordinary. 
Of  persons  and  their  attributes  :  Commonplace, 
mediocre,  inferior.  Also  every-day-world  adj. 

a  1763  Shenstonf.  (T.),  Things  of  common  concern .  .make 
no  slight  impression  on  everyday  minds.  1781  Johnson 
L.  P.y  Akenside,  This  was  no  every-day  writer.  1791  Bos¬ 
well  Johnson  (1831)  IV.  19  Every-day  knowledge  had  the 
most  of  his  just  praise.  1817  Coleridge  Biog.  202  Persons 
of  no  every-day  powers  and  acquirements.  1845  J.  H. 
Newman  Ess.  Developjn.  249  Her  every-day  name.. was 
the  Catholic  Church.  1847  Alb.  Smith  C/ir.  Tadpole xxxii. 
(1879)  277  [She]  had  shrunk  from  the  every-day  people  in  the 
parlour  of  the  public-house.  1862  Burton  Bk.  Hunter  sThe 
vulgar  everyday-world  way  of  putting  the  idea.  1868  Free¬ 
man  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  II.  viii.  287  Treason  is  spoken  of  as 
an  everyday  matter.  1871  Mad.  Simple's  Invest,  iv,  People 
who  have  a  cook,  .ought  not  to  dine  like  everyday  folks. 

Hence  Everydayness.  rare. 

1840  Lowell  Love  Poet.  Wks.  (1879)  82  The  every-day¬ 
ness  of  this  work-day  world.  1876  Mrs.  W hitney  Sights 
<5-  Ins.  xxiv,  Nice,  jolly  every-day  ness. 

+  E’verydeal.  Obs.  [Combination  of  Every 
and  Deal.] 

1.  as  sb.  Every  part,  the  whole,  every  point  in 
particular. 

1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)35  For  my  god  heolouede  me,  &  now 
he  habbej>  euery  del.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  78  A 
message .. Teld  William  eueridele  of  Malcolme  robberie. 
1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  So7ule  iv.  xxxvi.  (1483)  83  The  feete  ben 
the  bases  that  beren  euerydele.  1496  Dives  <5-  Paup.  (W.  de 
W.)  1.  xx.  54/2  As  they  saye  one  holy  prayer  may  chaunge 
euery  dele.  1531  Elyot  Gov.  i.  xx,  The  straunge  kynge.. 
understode  euery  dele  of  the  mater. 

b.  subjoined  to  a  sb.  or  sb.  pron.  ;  emphasizing 
the  totality  of  the  object  :  Every  whit,  every  part 
(of  it)  ;  shading  off  into  the  advb.  use  2. 

c  1220  Bestiary  345  Forwerpen  pride  euril[c]  del,  so  hert 
doS  hise  homes.  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  408  An  quoynte 
tour  hii  lete  make  eueryldel  of  tre.  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth. 
11.  i.  31  She  \>3. t  }it  couereh  hir  and  wymplej?  hir  to  oJ>er  folk, 
hah  shewed  hir  euerydel  to  \>e.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg. 

102/1  Thenne  saynt  Iohn  toke  the  cuppe.  .and  dranke  it  of 
euerydele.  1560  School-ho.  Women  787  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P. 
IV.  135  Thy  beasts,  thy  goods  and  thy  children  all  Be  dead 
and  brent  now  euery  deale. 

2.  as  adv.  In  every  part,  in  every  respect ;  en¬ 
tirely,  wholly. 

t  1375  Lay  Folks  Mass-bk.  (MS.  B.)  526  Make  my  loue, 
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both  day  &  nyght  sykerly  sett  euerilk  dele,  c  1400  Saudone 
Bab.  314,  I  have  aspied  everydele  Howe  thai  shalle  alle  be 
betrayede.  c  1475  Partenay  914  Ther  coursers  loged  . . 
Insyde  tentes  ful  fair  eueridel.  1597  Bp.  Hall  Sat.  in.  vii.  49 
If  that  semblance  suite  not  euerie  deale.  1714  Gay  Sheph. 
Week  v.  79  There  ev’ry  deale  my  Heart  by  Love  was  gain’d. 

Everyhow  (e*v9rir,eVri|hau),0dfo.  rare.  [See 
Every  12.]  In  every  way. 

1837  Hawthorne  Amer.  Note-bks.  (1879)  I*  102  Crags, 
all  shattered  and  tossed  about  everyhow.  1880  Athenaeum 
24  Apr.  529  The  walking  tour  was  got  through  every  how 
but  on  foot. 

+  Everylike,  adv.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Also  5 
everelike,  -yllyke,  -ylyche.  [f.  Ever  +  Elike, 
though  probably  looked  upon  as  =  Every  +  Like.] 
Ever  in  like  fashion  ;  continually  ;  in  later  dialectal 
use,  from  time  to  time  ;  at  intervals. 

a  1400-50  Alexander  340  pe  ious  out  he  wrengis,  Erne  till 
exorzise& ethis  euer  elike.  Ibid.  727 (Dublin  MS.)  That  ofer 
wy  for  hys  werkez  wepys  eueryllyke.  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod. 
2164  Jet  almys-dede  and  fastyng  he  dude  everylyche  con- 
tinuelle.  1855  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss,  s.v.,  They  kept 
playing  the  music  every  like. 

Every  one  :  see  Every  io. 

Everything  (e’v3rr,  eVriipig),  pron. 

1.  A  combination  of  Every  (sense  1)  and  Thing. 
As  in  anything ,  something,  nothing,  the  subst. 
element  has  usually  no  definable  meaning,  the 
compound  being  equivalent  to  a  neuter  absol.  use 
of  the  adj.  The  distributive  sense  etymologically 
belonging  to  the  word  is  often  absent,  its  force 
being  merely  collective ;  hence  it  is  the  current 
substitute  for  all  (absol.),  all  things,  which  in 
most  contexts  are  now  somewhat  formal.  Often 
followed  by  adj.,  as  everything  good  =  ‘  all  that  is 
good’.  Formerly  written  as  two  words;  this  is 
now  rare,  exc.  where  the  two  words  are  used  with¬ 
out  modification  of  sense. 

«  1385  Chaucer  L.G.  W.  398  Prot,  In  noble  corage  oghte 
been  areste,  Andweyen  euerything  byequytee.  c  1440 Gene- 
rydes  4  Wyse  and  manly  preuyd  in  euery  thyng.  1567  J. 
Sanford  tr.  Epictetus  2  b,  In  euery  thing  . .  which  thou 
louest,  thou  must  diligently  consider  the  qualitie.  i6ooShaks. 
A.  Y.  L.  11.  vii.  166  Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans 
euery  thing.  1672  Wilkins  Nat.  Relig.  1.  ii,  Every  thing 
is  endowed  with  such  a  natural  Principle,  whereby  it  is 
necessarily  inclined  to  promote  its  own  preservation  and 
wellbeing.  1681  Dryden  Abs.  A  chit.  1.  548  Zimri.  .was 
everything  by  starts  and  nothing  long.  1751  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  180  r  8  Among  the  sons  of  learning,  many 
seem  to  have  thought  of  everything  but  themselves.  1796 
Jane  Austen  Pride  V  Prej.  xxvii,  Every  thing  however 
went  on  smoothly.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  567  She 
had  not.  .his  partiality  for  everything  Dutch  and  for  every¬ 
thing  Calvinistic.  1857  Buckle  Civiliz.  I.  ix.  572  The 
government  [in  France]  is  believed  to  see  every  thing, 
know  every  thing,  and  provide  for  every  thing.  1879  M. 
Arnold  Guide  to  Eng.  Lit.,  Mixed  Ess.  180  Everything, 
surely,  depends  upon  what  the  lesson  is. 

b.  as  predicate ,  characterizing  something  as 
of  supreme  importance,  colloq. 

Mod.  Be  sure  you  are  in  good  time  ;  that  is  everything. 

2.  sb.  rare  in  sing. ;  in  pi.  humorously.  Things 
of  every  kind.  Also  (nonce-use)  quasi-a^'. ;  and  in 
comb.,  every thing-maker. 

1797  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett  Beggar  Girl  (1813)  V,  Miss 
Walsingham  was.  .the  most  accomplished,  the  most  sensible, 
the  most  every  thing  woman  could  be.  1802  Bentham 
Wks.  (1843)  X.  390  It  is  against  my  habits,  my  principles, 
my  everything,  to  propose  it  to  him.  a  1845  Hood  To  Mr. 
Malthus  iii,  There  are . .  too  many  everything-makers.  1865 
Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  1.  iii,  But  to  be  sure  there  were  rum 
everythings.  1884  Ruskin  in  Pall  Mall  G.  3  Dec.  3/2  Patent 
everythings  going  of  themselves  everywhere. 

Everyway  (e’v9rir,  e*v’ri|W^),  adv.  [Cf.  Al- 
way,  Anyway  :  sometimes  written  as  two  words.] 

1.  a.  In  every  manner  or  way;  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  b.  In  every  respect. 

a.  1570  Levins  Manip.  19  7  Euery  way,  on  mi  modoy 
quauis.  1580  Barf.t  Alv.  E  376  Square  euerie  way,  qito- 
quo  versus  quadratum.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  I. 
398  A  Deity  residing  in  the  midst  of  an  universe,  infinitely 
extended  every  way.  1878  Browning  La  Saisiaz  34  The 
everyway  external  stream. 

b-  1601  Shaks.  Jut.  C .  iv.  iii.  55  You  wrong  me  every 
way  :  You  wrong  me  Brutus.  1615  Bedvvell  Moham.  Imp. 
11.  §  57  The  contrary,  .opinion  is  euery  way  without  any  shew 
of  probability.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  iv.  ii,  Her  mind 
was  every  way  equal  to  her  person.  1828  Carlyle  Misc. 
(1857)  I-  169  A  wide  and  everyway  most  important  interval. 

quasi-fl^//.  1628  Hakewill  in  Usshers  Lett.  (1686)  399 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  of  whose  . .  every  way  sufficiency,  I 
have  had  a  long  trial. 

2.  Comb.  ( nonce-zuds .) 

1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  475  A  clock  ..  with 
everyway-multiform-exquisitely-mechanical  circumstances 
belonging  to  it.  1841  J.  T.  Hewlett  Parish  Clerk  III. 
320  Every-way-at-once-ish  eyes. 

Hence  Everywayness  ( nonce-wd.),  the  quality 
of  extending  in  every  direction. 

1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  <$•  Selv.  103  His  everywayness  or 
immensity  is  the  same. 

t  E’veryways,  adv .  Obs.  [Every  +  ways  advb. 
genitive.  Cf.  Anyways.]  In  every  direction. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  iv.  iv.  (1495)  85  The  bodies 
euery  wayes  ben  grete  hye  and  longe  and  brode. 

Everywhen  (e‘v9rir,  eVri|hwem),  adv.  [f. 
Every  +  When  ;  on  analogy  of  everywhere.]  At 
all  times,  always. 


1843  Carlyle  Past  fy  Pr.  (1858)  21 1  Everywhere  and  every¬ 
when  a  man  has  to  ‘pay  with  his  life’.  1850  Lynch  Theo. 
Trin.  xi.  208  Every  when  and  every  where  Sweetest  flowers 
welcome  are.  1862  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  425  Religion,  .must  be 
with  us  everywhere  and  everywhen. 

Every  whence  (e-vori,-,  e-vri|hwe:ns),  adv. 
rare.  [f.  Every  +  Whence  on  analogy  of  Every- 
where. ]  From  every  direction. 

1890  Rossetti  Wks.  II.  458  They  all  come  at  his  summon¬ 
ing  Everywhence  both  far  and  near. 

Everywhere (e-V3rir,e-v’ri|hwe°.i),a(/D.  [repr. 
two  distinct  ME.  compounds.  1.  Everywhere,  f. 
Ever  +  Ywhere  (OE.  gehwser )  anywhere,  every¬ 
where.  2.  Every-where,  f.  Every  (ME.  everilk) 
+  Where.  Formerly  often  written  separately.] 

1.  In  every  place ;  also  in  narrower  sense,  in 
every  part  (of  a  limited  space,  of  a  book,  an 
author’s  writings,  etc.). 

^1225  Auer.  R.  200  Auh  3e  euerihwar,  hwarse  ich  go 
swuSest  for5,  bileaue  lengure.  a  1225  Leg.  Kath.  681 
pi  leofmon  &  ti  lauercL.is  mit  te  eauerihwer.  a  1300 
Cursor  M.  5567  (Gbtt.)  Ouer-all  his  kingriche  euerilk-quar 
[c  1340  Trin.  euery  where],  c  1340  Ibid.  18001  (Trin.)  What 
maner  is  pat  ihesus  pat  werrep  on  pe  euerywhore.  1413 
Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sonde  iii.  x.  (1483)  56  Suche  noyse  and  crye 
euery  where  sownyd  alias,  c  1590  Marlowe  Faust.  Wks. 
(Rtldg.)  85/1,  I  may  be  here  and  there  and  everywhere. 
1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  iii.  ii.  §  18  Motion  . .  must  be 
alike  everywhere  in  it  [matter],  1692  E.  Walker  Epictetus' 
Mor.  xiv,  You’ll  find  th’  Avenues  guarded  ev’ry  where. 
1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  1.  Introd.,  I  every-where  use 
these  Words  in  the  Senses  here  ascribed  to  them.  1850 
McCosh  Div.  Govt.  1.  ii.  (1874)  39  We  discover  everywhere 
signs  of  littleness  and  restlessness,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  u 
xix.  136  The  horizontal  stratification  is  everywhere  beauti¬ 
fully  shown.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  116  Irresistible 
here,  as  everywhere  in  Plato,  in  his  intellectual  superiority. 
+  2.  quasi-adj.  All-pervading.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  $Selv.  31  Eternity  is  said  to  be  an 
everlasting  now,  and  immensity  as  an  every  where  cleave- 
lesness. 

Hence  Everywhereness,  ubiquity,  omnipre¬ 
sence.  rare. 

1674  N.  Fairfax  Bulk  Selv.  32  Neither  of  them  would 
come  any  nearer  to  everlastingness,  or  everywhereness,  than 
the  shortest  and  the  least  do.  1839  Bailf.y  Festus  xx.  (1848) 
70/1  Poetry  is  not  confined  to  books,  For  the  creative  spirit . . 
hath  God’s  everywhereness. 

Every  while,  whit :  see  While,  Whit. 
Everywhither  (e-vari,-,  e-v’ri,hwi  S3r),  adv. 
[f.  Every  +  Whither;  in  ME.  perh.  f.  Ever  + 
Ywhither.]  In  every  direction. 

1398  T  revisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  iv.  iv.  (1495)  85  The  moost 
mater  is  obedyent  that  stretchyth  itselfe  euery  whyther  and 
moost  vpwarde.  1851  Carlyle  Sterling  1.  viii.  (1872)  48  It 
was  talk,  .spreading  everywhither  in  inextricable  currents. 
1888  Talmage  Serm.  in  The  Voice  (N.  York)  28  June,  A 
hymn  has  wings,  and  can  fly  everywhither. 

I!  Eveschie.  Obs.  rare—1.  [OF.  eveschie  (mod. 
F.  eveche)  —  Pr.  evescat L.  episeopatns,  f.  epi- 
scopus  bishop.]  A  (French)  bishopric. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  34  Withe  thre  eveschies  clepid  diocesis 
and  citees  in  the  saide  duchie. 

Eves(e,  obs.  form  of  Eaves. 
t  E'vese,  V.  Obs.  [OE.  efesian,  efsian,  f.  efes. 
Eaves  ;  the  original  sense  must  app.  have  been 
‘  to  cut  the  thatch  at  the  eaves  of  a  building  ’  (cf. 
eaves-biife) ;  but  all  the  known  OE.  examples 
have  the  wider  sense  ‘to  clip’.]  trans.  To  cut, 
clip  (a  person’s  hair,  the  coat  of  an  animal,  a  tree, 
etc.)  ;  to  cut  short  the  hair  of  (a  person). 

c  1000  /F.i.fkic  Gram.  xxvi.  (Z.)  157  Ic  efesi^e  oSSe  ic  scere 
seep  o5Se  hors.  111225  Ancr.  R.  398  Absalones  schene 
wlite,  pet  ase  ofte  ase  me  euesede  him  me  solde  his  euesunge 
■ — feo  her  pe  me  kerf  of — uor  two  hundred  sides  of  seolure, 
c  1300  Marina  64  in  Horstmann  Leg.  1. 172  A  robe  he  dude 
hire  apon,  Ant  euesede  hire  ase  a  mon.  c  1325  Gloss.  W. 
de  Biblesw.  in  Wright  Voc.  144  Monn  top  vus  pri  estancez 
[Gloss.,  evese  my  cop],  c  1340  Gaw.  V  Gr.  Knt.  184  Watz 
euesed  at  vmbe-tome,  a-bof  his  elbowes.  c  1394  P.  PI. 
Crede  166  Orche3ardes  and  erberes  euesed  well  clene. 

Evesing,  var.  form  of  Eavesing,  Obs. 
t  E ’vesting.  Obs.  [f.  Eve  sb. 1  +  Song.] 

1.  =  Evensong  i  a ;  also  gen.  (perh.  transf.)  a 
song  sung  at  eventide. 

a  1225  Ancr.  R.  22  Efter  euesong  anonriht  siggeS  ower 
Placebo,  c  1290  Lives  Saints  (1887)  66  He  bi-gan  one 
saume  of  euesongue.  c  1300  St.  Brandan  214  The  foweles 
tho  hit  eve  was,  bigonnehere  evesong.  1389  in  Eng.  Gitas 
(1870)  i2r  pe  secunde  belle  of  ]>e  Euesong  of  seint  Peter. 
1455  E.  Clere  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  5  He  seith  matyns 
of  Our  Lady  and  evesong. 

2.  Short  for ‘evensong-bell’. 

1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C.  vii.  396  Bargeynes  and  beuereges  by- 
gunne  to  aryse,  And  setyn  so  til  euesong  rang. 

3.  attrib. 

c  1315  Shoreham  87  Of  the  crouche  he  was  do  At  eve- 
sanges  oure.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  243  pe 
bataille  dured  from  underne  of  pe  day  to  eue  song  tyme. 
1460  Lybeaus  Disc.  (Kolb.)  1424  From  pe  our  of  prime  Till 
hit  was  evesong  time  To  fijte  fey  wer  fro. 

tE’vest.  Obs.  Forms  :  1  eefest,  tefst,  aefiat, 
efest,  3  evest,  -ist,  ?  eust,  oust.  Cf.  Eft  sbA 
[OE.  sefest,  acc.  to  Sievers  for  *;vfcst,  f.  of-  ( —  Of, 
Ger.  ah')  from,  away  from  +  1st  (see  Este  sb.) ;  cf. 
Ger.  abgunstl]  Envy,  malice. 

a  1000  Cynewulf  Elene  496  ptet  hie  for  aefstum  unscyl- 
digne.-feore  be  raid  don .  ,  1000  Ags.  Ps.  Ixix.  4  Heora 

lefstu  eac  ealle  sceamien.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  18552  (GOtt.) 
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EVIDENCE. 


J>e  princes  als  his  ful  fas  wid  eust  [printed  enst ;  Cotton, 
oust,  printed onst]  and  nith  again  his  ras.  Ibid. 23138  (Edin. 
MS.)  In  nij>e  and  euest  [printed  enest]  and  licheri.  I bid. 
23279  (Edin.)  pai  pat  war  fild  of  euist  [printed  enist]. 

E  ve-star.  Obs.  exc.poct.  [f.  Eve  sb.1  +  Star.] 
=  Evening  star. 

e  1374  Chaucer  Boethius  1.  v.  22  pe  euesterre  esperus.  .is 
pale  by  pe  morwe  at  pe  rysynge  of  pe  sonne.  1387  Trevisa 
Higden  (Rolls)  I.  301  This  Spayne.  .heet  somtyme  of  Hes- 
pera,  the  eue  sterre.  c  1440  Protnp .  Parv.  144  Evesterre, 
esperus ,  vesper.  1691  Ed.  Taylor  Behmeris  Thcos.  Philos. 
xv.  21  Mans  Astral  Spirit,  called  his  Prophetick  Evester. 
1878  Browning  Poets  Croisic  xii,  There  peered  May’s 
earliest  eve-star. 

t Eve*stigate,  v.  Obs.—°  [f.  L.  evestlgat-us , 
pple.  f.  e  out  +  vestigdre  to  track,  discover.  Cf. 
Investigate.]  trans.  To  seek  out,  search  after, 
follow  in  the  track  of. 

1656-81  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1721-1800  in  Bailey  ;  hence 
in  Craig,  etc. 

Hence  Eve  stig-ated  ppl.  a.  Eve  stiga  tion,  a 

searching  out,  an  investigation. 

1775  Ash,  Evestigated,  searched  out.  1658  Phillips,  Eves - 
tigation,  an  earnest  seeking  after.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

Evet(e,  evett,  obs.  ff.  Eft  sb. 

+  Evibrate,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  evibrdt-  ppl. 
stem  of  evibrare,  f.  e-  out  +  vibrare  to  brandish : 
see  Vibrate.]  a.  intr.  To  shake,  tremble,  b. 
traits.  To  brandish  (a  sword);  to  hurl  (a  missile) ; 
in  quot.yfcr 

1583  Stubbes  A?iat.  Abus.  63  Doe  not  his  handes  and  all 
his  bodie  euibrate,  quauer,  and  shake.  1623-6  Cockeram 
Euibrate ,  to  shake.  1680  H.  More  Apocal.  Apoc.  199 
That  wonderful  contrition  of  heart,  that  the  word  of  God 
makes,  when  it  is  sincerely  and  powerfully  evibrated  against 
the  Enemies  of  his  Kingdom. 

Hence  +  Evibration  [see  -ation],  the  action  of 
brandishing,  a  quick  movement. 

1644  H.  Vaughan  Serm.  20  Dost  thou.. stay  the  loose 
evibrations  and  glances  of  the  eye?  1656-81  in  Blount 
Glossogr.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

Evick(e,  var.  form  of  Eveck,  Obs. 

Evict  (zVi'kt),  v.  [f.  L.  evict -  ppl.  stem  of 
evincere ,  f.  e~  out  -1-  vincere  to  conquer. 

The  etymological  senses  of  the  Lat.  word  are  1.  To  conquer 
or  overcome  completely  ( e -  having  merely  an  intensive  forced; 

2.  To  obtain  by  conquering  or  overcoming  ;  to  recover  by 
judicial  means  ;  to  gain  or  accomplish  in  spite  of  obstacles  ; 

3.  To  overcome  and  expel;  to  eject  by  judicial  process; 

4.  To  elicit  by  force  of  argument,  to  prove.  See  Evince.] 

I.  Laiv. 

1.  trans.  To  ^recover  (property  or  the  title  to 
property)  of  or  from  any  one  by  a  judicial  process, 
or  in  virtue  of  a  superior  title. 

IS°3_4  Act  19  Hen.  VII,  c.  29  Indent.,  Yf  the  seid  advou- 
son.. after  the  seid. . appropriacion  be  evicted  and  taken 
from  the  said  Abbas  and  Convent.  1541-2  Act  33  Hen.  VIII , 
c.  39.  §  54  If  the  said  manours.  .be  recovered  or  euicted  out 
of  or  from  the  possession  of  eny  suche  person,  .by  eny  just 
or  former  title.  1577  Holinshed  Chron.  II.  145  Earle  Hubert 
granted  to  the  said  John,  .all  the  right  that  he  had  in  the 
countie  of  Granople,  and  whatsoever  might  be  got  and 
evicted  in  the  same  countie.  1601  F.  Godwin  Bps.  Eng.  118 
He  euicted  the  same  [the  island  of  Seales]  in  law.  a  1610 
Healey  Theophrast.  (1616)  To  Rdr.,  If  the  thing  bought 
bee  euicted  from  the  buyer,  by  reason  the  seller  his  posses¬ 
sion  was  not  good.  1635  Sir  R.  Boyle  Diary  in  Lisviore 
Papers  Ser.  1.  (1886)  IV.  81  That  [he],  .should  give  sufficient 
securetie.  .to  answer  all  the  mean  profitts  if  by  law  I  should 
evict  his  tytle.  1809  Tomlins  Law  Diet.  s.  v.  Eviction , 
If  land  is  evicted,  before  the  time  of  payment  of  rent  on  a 
lease,  no  rent  shall  be  paid  by  the  lessee.  1818  Cruise 
Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  434  If  A.  gives  in  exchange  three  acres 
to  B.  for  other  three  acres,  and  afterwards  one  acre  is 
evicted  from  B. .  .the  whole  exchange  is  defeated. 

+  b.  ?To  vacate,  retire  from.  Obs.  rare*1. 

1530  in  Rymer  Feeder  a  (1712)  XIV.  373  The  same  Lord 
Cardinall  shall  not  Resign  Leve  Relese  or  otherwise  Dis¬ 
charge  or  Evicte  his  Possession. 

2.  To  expel  (a  person)  by  legal  process  +  of 
from ,  out  fl/Xland,  etc.) ;  also  simply. 

1536  Hen.  VI 1 1.  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11.  124.  II.  90  You  have 
evictyd  hym  of  the  possessyon  of  the  same.  1579  Fenton 
Guicciard.  v.  (1599)  199  They  had  no  conscience  to  euict  the 
iust  owner  out  of  the  whole,  a  1619  Daniel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng. 
(1626)  52  Being,  .euicted  by  Law,  of  certayne  other  parcels 
of  Land.  1720-54  A  pot.  S.-Sea  Direct,  in  Strype  S tow's 
Sury>.  (1754)  II.  v.  xvii.  365/2  They  had  been  evicted  out  of 
their  estates  however  long  enjoyed.  1767  Blackstone 
Comm.  II.  323  If,  after  an  exchange  of  lands,  .either  party 
be  evicted  of  those  which  were  taken  by  him  in  exchange, 
through  defect  of  the  other’s  title.  1809  Tomlins  Law  Diet. 
s.v.  Eviction ,  If  a  widow  is  evicted  of  her  dower  or  thirds, 
she  shall  be  endowed  in  the  other  lands  of  the  heir.  1845 
McCulloch  Taxation  11.  iv.  §  3  Should  it  be  sold.. the 
purchaser  may  be  evicted  by  the  wife  or  children. 

b.  In  recent  popular  use,  esp.  To  eject  (a  tenant) 
from  his  holding. 

1861  Pearson  Early  <$•  Mid.  Ages  Eng.  xxxiv.  429  The 
great  landowners  evicted  their  tenantry,  who  were  thus 
thrown  upon  the  country,  houseless  and  landless,  but  free. 
1889  Daily  News  8  May  5/7  Two  of  the  principal  tenants 
on  the  estate . .  were  evicted. 

c.  Hence  trans f  To  eject  (persons)  forcibly 
from  any  position. 

1876  Weiss  Wit.  H uni.  <$•  Shahs,  i.  5  When  a  great  freshet 
takes  possession  of  a  country  and  evicts  the  tenants  of  every 
hole,  thicket,  and  burrow,  there  is  an  indiscriminate  stam¬ 
pede  of  the  animals.  1878  Lady  Herbert  tr.  HiibneVs 
Ramble  1.  xii.  197  The  new  arrivals  are  the  born  antagonists 
of  our  enemies.  They  will  evict  them. 


II.  General  senses. 

t  3.  a.  To  conquer  (a  country,  etc.)  ;  to  obtain 
by  conquest.  Obs. 

1560  Cotton  MS.  in  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1881)  VI. *326  [The 
kingdom  to  be]  evicted  out  of  the  hands  of  their  own  nation. 
1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  Epit.  (1612)  368  Edward  ..  euicted 
from  the  Danes  the  Prouince  of  East-Anglia. 

+  b.  To  overcome  (an  adversary,  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances,  etc.).  Obs. 

1642  G.  Eglisham  Forerun.  Revenge  7  Meanes  may  be 
had  to  resist  or  evict  the  most  violent  beast  that  ever  nature 
bred.  1667  Waterhouse  Fire  Loud.  171  Their  industry 
fortunated  by  God  has  made  head  against  its  misfortune, 
and  evicted  its  cloud. 

+  4.  To  extort  by  force.  Obs.  Cf.  Evince  3. 

1631  Chapman  Caesar  $  Pompey  iv.  i,  Your  happy  exposi¬ 
tion..  Euicts  glad  grant  from  me  you  hold  a  truth.  1648 
G.  Daniel  Eclog.  v.  200  Rebell  mouths  (who  speake  noe 
truth,  vnles  Evicted  'bove  their  Rage)  did  then  confesse  Him 
master  of  y°  feild. 

t  5.  a.  To  vanquish  in  argument  or  litigation  ; 
to  confute  (a  disputant),  refute  (an  opinion  or 
argument),  b.  To  convict  or  convince  {of).  Obs. 

1591  Horsey  Trav.  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  App.  305  When  by 
argumente  they  weare  evicted,  they  pleaded  mysunderstand- 
inge  of  the  interpretore  or  coruptyone  in  the  translacion. 
1594  T.  B.  La  Primaud Fr.  Acad.  11.  585  Before  hee  coulde 
haue  euicted  Democritus  of  his  foolish  opinion.  1601  Dent 
Pathw.  Heaven  Pref.  (1831)  77  This  work  doth  sharply 
reprove  and  evict  the  world  of  sin.  1610  Barrough  Meth. 
Physick  1.  xxx.  (1639)  soTherfore  (as  Johannicus  saith)  the 
eye  hath  seven  coates  . .  But  his  opinion  . .  by  sundry  Ana¬ 
tomists  hath  been  evicted,  making  but  only  six.  1611  Speed 
Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  vii.  (1614)  13/2  Canute  to  evict  his  flatterers 
made  triall  of  his  Deitie.  1660  R.  Coke  Justice  Vind.  5 
He.. had  need  take  great  heed.. least  instead  of  evicting 
his  adversary,  he  only  acquires  the  repute  of  a  light  and 
foolish  man.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Evict ,  to  convince  by 
force  of  argument,  etc. 

+  6.  To  establish  by  argument,  to  prove.  With 
simple  obj.  or  obj.  sentence  ;  also  with  inf  or  as 
with  complement.  Obs.  —  Evince  4. 

1584  Fenner  Def.  Ministe7-s  (1587)  126  There  are  wonder- 
full  cunning  men  on  your  side,  if  they  can  euict  this.  1610 
C.  Hampton  Serm.  30  Which  euicteth.  .that  there  was  one 
greater  than  the  rest.  1614  Bp.  Hall  Epist.  v.  ix,  Let  this 
stand  evicted  for  the  true  and  necessarie  sense  of  the 
Apostle.  1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  221  That  it  is  in  its 
own  nature  laudable.,  is  by  some  evicted  by  the  authority 
of  the  Ancients.  1715  Cheyne  Philos.  Princ.  Relig.  1.  (ed.  2) 
306  This  nervous  Fluid  has  never  been  discovered  in  live 
Animals . .  nor  its  necessity  evicted  by  any  cogent  experiment. 
1722  Wod?-07U  Corr.  (1843)  II.  683  Unless  your  friend  have 
more  to  evict  them  [papers]  to  be  Mr.  M ‘Ward's  than  Mr. 
Goodal's  saying  so. 

f  b.  To  settle  (a  controversy)  by  a  decisive 
argument.  Obs. 

1581  J.  Bell  II addon's  Ansn>.  Osor.  447  It  might  seeme 
that  we  had  alleadged  sufficiently  for  thys  matter,  and  evicted 
the  controversy  throughly.  1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dnbit. 
1.  11.  vi.  Whether,  .that  argument  does  evict  the  question. 

Hence  E’vict  sb.  \ci.convicf\,TLvbctee' ,  an  evicted 
tenant  (rare).  Evicting  vbl.  sb.  ( attrib .)  and  ppl.  a. 

1886  Pall  Mall  G.  10  Dec.  1/2  Not  a  penny  of  rent  to  be 
paid  until  the  ‘  evicts  ’  were  reinstated.  1879  Daily  News 
31  Jan.  2/2  This  I  found  tenanted  by  some  people  who., 
were  considerably  above  the  rank  of  the  evictees.  1889 
Daily  News  8  May  5/7,  130  police  accompanied  the  evict¬ 
ing  party.  1863  Fawcett  Pol.  Econ.  11.  vii.  237  Assassination 
was  the  retribution  with  which  the  cottiers  of  Ireland  not 
unfrequently  punished  an  evicting  landlord. 

Evicted  (zvrkted)  ppl.  a.  [f.  Evict  v.  +-ed1.] 
a.  In  various  senses  of  the  vb.  b.  Of  a  holding  : 
From  which  the  tenant  has  been  evicted. 

1604  J.  Burges  in  W.  Covell  Answ.  (1606)  156  Farre  be  it 
from  vs  for  any  mans  cause  to  maintaine  an  euicted  errour. 
1863  Fawcett  Pol.  Eco?i.  11.  vii.  237  For  the  evicted 
tenant  would  only  be  replaced  by  another  tenant  of  the 
same  character.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  vii.  445  The 
evicted  natives  withdrew  sullenly  to  the  lands  which  had 
been  left  them  by  the  spoiler.  1888  Daily  Ne7vs  26  Sept. 
6/2  This  staying  of  the  evictor's  hand  was  due.  .to  the  boy¬ 
cotting  of  evicted  farms. 

Eviction  (fvi'kjan).  [ad.  L.  eviction-on,  n.  of 
action  f.  evincere  :  see  Evict,  Evince.]  The  action 
of  evicting  or  t  of  evincing. 

I.  Law. 

1.  The  action  of  recovering  or  taking  possession 
of  lands  or  property  by  legal  process.  Cf.  Evict  v.  i. 

1583  Stocker  Warres  Lowe  C.  11.  5  b,  That  reasonable 
satisfaction  bee  made,  .to  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  the  Pos¬ 
sessions  and  Rentes  aforesaied,  in  respect  of  their  euiction. 
a  1610  Healey  I'heophrast.  (1616)  To  Rdr.,  He  is  lyable  to 
make  good  the  euiction,  who  selleth  for  another  as  he  who, 
etc.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  111.  ix.  §  23  The  Title  of  the 
Foundation  thereof,  with  the  land  thereunto  belonging, 
were,  .subject  to  eviction.  1753  Scots  Mag.  Mar.  127/2  The 
eviction  or  destruction  of  a  thing  mortgaged,  don’t  extinguish 
the  debt.  1809  Tomlins  La7u  Diet .,  Eviction ,  A  recovery  of 
lands,  &c.  by  form  of  law.  1848  in  Wharton  La7v  Lex. 

2.  The  action  of  evicting  or  dispossessing  a  person 
of  property,  etc.  In  recent  use,  esp.  the  evicting 
a  tenant  from  lands,  houses,  etc.  Also  attrib. 

a  1626  Bacon  (J.),  The  pretorian  court  will  set  back  all 
things,  and  no  respect  had  to  eviction  or  dispossession. 
1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  322  A  rent  service  is  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  eviction  of  the  tenant  out  of  the  whole  land. 
1863  Fawcett  Pol.  Econ.  11.  vii.  237  Neither  could  the  land¬ 
lord  have  recourse  to  eviction.  1884  Pae  Eustace  69,  I  will 
get  your  father  to  order  their  eviction  from  the  cottage. 
1889  Daily  Ne7vs  8  May  5/7  An  exciting  eviction  scene 
occurred  to-day  on  the  property  of  Lord  Inchiquin. 


pig.  1643  Prynne  Sov.  Pcnvcr  Pari.  App.  159  On  the  con¬ 
trary  the  people  have  a  right  of  perpetuall  eviction.  1691 
Bp.  Lloyd  God's  Disposing  of  Kingd.  1.  67  An  eviction  by 
the  just  sentence  of  God,  who  thus  put’s  him  out  of  a 
Trust  that  he  abused. 

II.  gen. 

f3.  The  action  of  conquering  (a  country,  etc.), 
or  of  obtaining  by  conquest.  Obs . 

1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  Epit.  (1612)  366  After  the  Euic¬ 
tion  from  the  Scots  of  those  Countries.  1611  Speed  Hist . 
Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xx.  §31  King  Henry.. was  not  vnwilling,  be¬ 
cause.  .Britaine  seemed  clearely  past  possibilitie  of  euiction. 

f  4.  a.  The  action  or  process  of  vanquishing  (a 
person)  in  argument,  or  of  confuting  (an  opinion)  ; 
an  instance  or  a  means  of  confutation ;  the  con¬ 
dition  of  being  confuted,  b.  Conviction  (of  an 
accused  person).  Obs. 

1614  Bp.  Hall  Epist.  iv.  v,  He  hath  . .  counsels  for  all 
doubts,  evictions  for  all  errours.  1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  62 
All  euictions  there,  as  elsewhere,  depend  vpon  witnesses. 
1627  Bp.  Hall  Gt.  Impostor  509  Wise  men.  .whose  wisdome 
is  frequently  imployed  in  the  triall,  euiction,  dooming,  of 
malefactors.  1649  —  Cases  Consc.  in.  v,  Meere  error  makes 
not  an  heretick.  .eviction  and  contumacy  must  improve  his 
error  to  be  heretical.  1651  Gataker  in  Fuller  s  Abel  Rediv., 
Whitaker  405  He  grapled  with  . .  Rainolds  . .  who  had  bin 
nibling . .  at  the  Preface  to  his  eviction  of  Sanders  his 
Demonstration.  1703  T.  N.  City  $  C.  Purch.  Pref.  22  Upon 
Eviction  I  shaTl  freely  yield. 

+  5.  The  action  or  process  of  eliciting  or  esta¬ 
blishing  by  argument ;  demonstration,  proof.  Also 
an  instance  or  means  of  proving ;  an  evidence, 
proof.  Obs.  Cf.  Evict  v.  6,  Evince  v.  4. 

1621  W.  Sclater  Tythes  (1623)  A  1  b,  Difficultie  of  euic¬ 
tion  ariseth  hence :  first,  that,  etc.  1625  A.  Gil  Disc.  Trinity 
214  Faith  is  said  to  bee  . .  an  eviction  or  proofe  of  things 
hoped  for,  though  they  be  not  seene.  1653  H.  More  Conject. 
Cabbal.  (1713)  82  For  further  eviction,  we  may  yet  add,  that, 
etc.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  875  That  these  two  Circles 
should  continue  thus,  .is  a  farther  Eviction  of  a  Providence 
also.  1692  L’Estrange  Fables  114  A  Plurality  of  Voices. . 
carryes  the  Question  in  all  our  Debates,  but  rather  as  an 
Expedient  for  Peace  than  an  Eviction  of  the  Right.  1755 
Young  Cc7itaur  i.  22  It  has  ever  been  prejudicial  to  the  truth, 
to  labour  at  rational  evictions  of  sacred  mysteries.  1776 
G.  Campbell  Philos.  Rhet.  (1801)  I.  1.  iv.  82  The  sole  and 
ultimate  end  of  logic  is  the  eviction  of  truth. 

+  Evi’ctive,  Cl.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  evict-  (see 
Evicts.)  +  -ive.]  Tending  to  evince  or  prove; 
demonstrative,  conclusive. 

1624  Bp.  Mountagu  Gagg  x.  75  Your  texts  . .  are  not 
evictive,  nor  convincing. 

Evictor  (zvrktai).  Also  evicter.  [f.  Evict  v. 
+  -or.]  One  who  evicts. 

a.  One  who  expels  the  inhabitants  from  a 
country,  b.  One  who  evicts  his  tenants,  c.  A  per¬ 
son  employed  to  eject  tenants  from  their  holdings. 

1816  Keatinge  Trav.  I.  162  They  [Moors  of  Spain]  were 
as  different  too.. from  their  conquerors  and  evictors  as 
possible.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  14  Oct.  5/2  One  of  the  pitmen 
.  .barricaded  his  door,  and  as  the  evictors  had  no  warrant 
to  force  it  open  the  proceedings  were  suspended.  1885 
Ma7ich.  Exam.  20  Oct.  4/7  A  crusade  against  those  de¬ 
nounced  as  evicters  and  rackrenters.  1888  Kf.nny  in  Times 
2  Oct.  5/6  The  Plan  of  Campaign,  .is.  .their  [the  tenantry’s] 
only,  .protection  against  the  hand  of  the  evictor. 

Evidence  (ewidens),  sb.  Forms  :  4-6  evi-, 
evydens,  -nee,  (5  hevydense,  6  esvedence, 
ewydence),  4-  evidence.  [ME.  evidencey  a.  Y.tvi- 
dencey  ad.  L,  evidentia,  f.  evident-em  :  see  Evi¬ 
dent.  Cf.  Pr.,  Sp.  evidencia ,  It.  evidenza .] 

I.  1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  evi¬ 
dent  ;  clearness,  evidentness. 

1665  Boyle  Occas.  Refl.  v.  iv.  (1675)  310  Certain  Truths, 
that  have  in  them  so  much  of  native  Light  or  Evidence., 
it  cannot  be  hidden.  1665  Bunyan  Holy  Citie  Pref.  Ep. 
Aiij,  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  speak,  .so  much  as  five 
words  of  truth  with  life,  and  evidence.  1677  Hale  Prim. 
Orig.  Man.  1.  ii.  63  They  [our  faculties]  expand  and  evolve 
themselves  into  more  distinction  and  evidence  of  themselves. 
1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1882  Mivart  Nat.  <$-  Th.  (1885)  122 
So  evident  that  we  require  no  grounds  at  all  for  believing 
them  save  the  ground  of  their  own  very  evidence. 

b.  In  evidence  [after  F.  en  evidence ]  :  actually 
present ;  prominent,  conspicuous. 

18. .  Blac%7v.  Mag.,  The  sister  whose  presence  she  had  re¬ 
lied  on  was  not  in  evidence.  1873  Browning  Red  Cott. 
Nt.-cap  479  The  faithful  of  our  province  raised  the  sum.. 
And  so,  the  sum  in  evidence  at  length,  Next  step  was  to 
obtain  [etc.].  1888  Ch.  Times  28  Dec.  1153/3  The  Broad 

Church  school  was  more  in  evidence  than  at  any  previous 
Congress. 

1 2.  Manifestation  ;  display.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  2  Macc.  iii.  24  The  spirit  of  almi^ti  God 
made  grete  euydence  [Vulg.  evidentia7n\  of  his  shewyng. 
c  1430  Lydg.  in  Pol.  Rel.  <5*  L.  Poons  (1866)  45  Doblettesof 
glass  yeue  a  gret  euidence,  Thyng  countirfet  wyl  faile  at 
assay.  1611  Bible  Traiisl.  Pref.  5  Which  hee  performed 
with  that  euidence  of  great  learning. 

II.  That  which  manifests  or  makes  evident. 

3.  An  appearance  from  which  inferences  may  be 
drawn ;  an  indication,  mark,  sign,  token,  trace. 
Also  +  To  take  evidence :  to  prognosticate.  To 
bear ,  give  evidence :  to  afford  indications. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  4518  (Gott.)  If  ani  man  her  ware  Coude 
telle  to  quat  euidens  it  [Pharaoh's  vision]  bare,  c  1391 
Chaucer  Astrol.  Prol.  1,  I  have  perceived  well  by  certeyne 
evidences  theire  ability  to  lerne  sciences.  1393  Gower 
Co7if.  I.  81  This  horse  ..  was  to  Troie  an  evidence  Of 
love  and  pees  for  evermo,  1398  Trevisa  Barth .  De  P.  R . 
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will,  xxxix.  (1495)  800  Ofte  men  that  shall  fyght  takyth 
euydence  and  diuineth.  .what  shall  befalle  by  sorowe  othe 
by  the  joye  that  the  horse  makith.  1530  Palsgr.  217/2 
Evydence,  declaryng  of  a  thynge.  1601  (Jornwallyes  Ess. 
11.  xxxi,  The  creatures  that  giue  us  earthly  immortalitie 
[1632  mortalitie],  whose  chosen  evidence  is  beauty.  1644 
Cromwell  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  1.  362  III.  300  It  had  all 
the  evidences  of  an  absolute  Victorie.  1681-6  Scott  Chr. 
Life  (17 47)  III.  263  A  plain  Evidence  that  this  God  and  that 
Angel  of  Jehovah  were  the  same  Person.  1727  De  Foe 
Syst.  Magic  1.  ii.  (1840)  50,  I  give  you  this  as  an  evidence 
of  the  difference  in  the  kinds  of  magic.  1846  Prescott 
Ferd.  <5-  Is.  II.  11.  i.  243  She  every  where  afforded  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  faculties  developed  by  unceasing  intellectual  ac¬ 
tion.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  vii.  221  An 
opportunity  was  offered  them  of  giving  evidenc^of  their 
loyalty,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xv.  99  A  day.  .was  spent  in 
examining  the  evidences  of  ancient  glacier  action.  1867 
Lady  Herbert  Cradle  L.  vii.  167  The  country  they  were 
traversing  gave  evidence  of  careful  cultivation. 

b.  In  religious  language :  Signs  or  tokens  of 
personal  salvation. 

1758  S.  Hayward  Serin,  xvi.  493  A  person  just  entering 
upon  eternity,  .with  his  evidences  all  dark. 

+  4.  Example,  instance  (frequent  in  Gower). 
Also,  To  take  (an)  evidence .  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2295  (Gott.)  pis  euydens  [Cott.  for- 
bisming]  biheld  Jus  o|?er.  c  1377  Langl.  P.  Pl.  B.  xv.  429 
Go  bifore  as  a  good  baneoure,  And  hardy  hem  J?at  bihynde 
ben  and  }iue  hem  good  euydence.  1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  50 
Whereof  thou  might  take  evidence  To  reule  with  thy  con¬ 
science.  Ibid.  III.  270  By  this  evidence  lerne,  How  it  is 
good,  etc. 

5.  Ground  for  belief ;  testimony  or  facts  tending 
to  prove  or  disprove  any  conclusion.  Const,  for, 
of  (the  thing  to  be  proved),/^///,  4/*  (the  source  of 
testimony),  +  To  have  evidence  to  say,  etc. :  to  have 
good  grounds  for  saying,  etc.  (For  External, 
Internal,  Moral,  Probable  Evidence,  see  these  adjs.) 

c  1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  107  pe  dedis  pat  Crist 
dide  ben  unsuspect  evydence  pat  Crist  is  bope  God  and 
man.  —  Sel.  Wks.  III.  340  pel  shulden  haue  euydence  to 
seie  pat  God  hap  told  pern  pis.  1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  87 
Theology  . .  yiveth  evidence  Of  thing,  which  is  nought 
bodely.  7^1400  Morte  Arth.  286  Thus  hafe  we  evydens 
to  aske  pe  Emperour  . .  whate  ryghte  pat  he  claymes. 
c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vm.  xv.  163  Dis  Kyng  [Edwart]  pan 
feyhnyd  evydens  As  to  declere  hys  Consciens.  .Quhat  he  in 
Scotland  gert  be  dwne.  1480  Caxton  Descr.  Eng.  18  He 
maketh  non  euidence  for  in  neyther  side  he  telleth  what 
moeueth  him  so  for  to  saye.  1530  Compend.  Treat.  (1863) 
49  But  it  ought  to  be.  .as  we  shall  proue  by  open  euidence 
thorough  goddes  helpe.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  iv.  (1611) 
10  Adoration,  grounded  vpon  the  euidence  of  the  greatnesse 
of  God.  1611  Bible  Heb.  xi.  1  Now  faith  is.  .the  euidence 
[1887  Revised  assurance]  of  things  not  seen.  1662  Stil- 
lingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  in.  i.  §  7  Those  who  deny  that  there 
is  a  God,  do  assert  other  things  on  far  less  evidence  of 
reason.  1736  Butler  Anal.  ir.  iii.  Wks.  1874  I.  179  Its 
evidence  not  being  so  convincing  and  satisfactory,  as  it 
might  have  been.  1769  Junius  Lett,  v.  27  The  plain  evi¬ 
dence  of  facts  is  superior  to  all  declarations.  1794  Paley 
Evid.  (1825)  II.  285  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  forgeries 
were  attempted.  1809  Med.  Jrnl.  XXI.  359  The  truth., 
of  which  I  can  yet  attest  by  living  evidence.  1816  J. Smith 
Panorama  Sc.  $  Art  1 .  457  The  evidence  of  sight  is  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  judgment.  1846  Mill  Logic  in.  xxi.  §  1  Evi¬ 
dence  is  not  that  which  the  mind  does  or  must  yield  to,  but 
that  which  it  ought  to  yield  to.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr. 
100  The  weight  of  evidence  appears  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  claims  of  Cavendish. 

+  b.  An  evidence',  something  serving  as  a  proof. 
Obs.  Cf.  8. 

1463  Bury  Wilis  (Camd.  Soc.'l  19  Thinges  wiche  I  graunte 
. .  expressyd  as  folwith  aftyr  in  writyng  that  here  aftyr  it 
may  be  knowe  for  an  euydence  in  the  seid  tabyll.  1478 
Paston  Lett.  No.  821  III.  234  Donne  ..  ffounde  that  the 
Duke  off  Suffolk  was  verrye  patrone,  whyche  was  ffalse, 
yitt  they  ded  it  ffor  an  euydence.  1665  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci. 
Addr.  3,  I  took  the  boldness  to  borrow  that  deservedly 
celebrated  Name,  for  an  Evidence  to  my  Subject,  a  1704 
Locke  (J.),  Cato  Major,  .has  left  us  an  evidence,  under  his 
own  hand,  how  much  he  was  versed  in  country  affairs. 

c.  Evidence  or  Evidences  of  Christianity ,  of  the 
Christian  Religion ,  or  simply  The  Evidences. 

[1699  Bi>.  S.  Bradford  (title)  The  Credibility  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion,  from  its  intrinsic  Evidence.]  1729  Entick 
(title)  The  Evidence  of  Christianity  asserted.  1730  ( title 
of  Posthumous  work  by  Addison)  The  Evidences  of  the 
Christian  Religion.  1794  Paley  {title)  Evidences  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  1859  Mill  Liberty  (1866)  63/2  There  is  no  reasonable 
objection  to  examining  an  atheist  in  the  evidences  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  1864  Bowen  Logic  ix.  295  The  other  half  [of  the 
Fallacy  is  found]  in  a  treatise  on  the  Evidences. 

III.  Legal  uses  of  5. 

6.  Information,  whether  in  the  form  of  personal 
testimony,  the  language  of  documents,  or  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  material  objects,  that  is  given  in  a  legal 
investigation,  to  establish  the  fact  or  point  in 
question.  Also,  An  evidence  —  a  piece  of  evidence, 
phr.  To  bear,  give  in,  give  evidence.  To  call  in 
evidence  :  to  call  as  a  witness.  For  Circumstantial, 
Parole ,  Presumptive,  Primd  Facie ,  Verbal,  etc. 
Evidence,  see  these  adjs. 

1503-4  Act  19  Hen.  VII ,  c.  4  The  seid  Justices  shall 
awarde  to  the  same  persone  so  gevyng  evydens  xs._  1553 
Brende  Q.  Curtius  114  Euery  one  of  them  geuing  in  eui¬ 
dence  that  they  had  spoken  afore.  i594  Daniel  Compl. 
Rosamond  xcii,  The  bed  that  likewise  giues  in  euidence 
Against  my  soule.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  i.  130 
The  concurrent  testimonies  of  many  Witnesses,  .make  an 
evidence  more  concludent.  1683  Dryden  Ded.  Plutarch's 
Lives  20  They,  .transported  their  evidence  to  another  [coun¬ 


try]  where  they  knew  'twas  vendible.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb. 
.V  Gard.  343  To  be  call’d  in  Evidence  concerning  a  Curiosity, 
that  employ’d  all  the  Great  Men  of  his  time,  a  1714  Burnet 
Own  Time  I.  in.  415  The  person  he  had  sent  to  Mitchell 
gave  a  full  evidence  of  the  promises  he  had  made  him  :  but 
Sharp  denied  them  all.  1761-2  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  App.  i. 

I.  158  Want  of  discernment  in  judges,  who  could  not  discuss 
an  intricate  evidence.  1792  A  need.  IV.  Pitt  I.iv.  58  To  find 
proper  evidence  for  convicting  the  offender.  1817  W.  Selwyn 
Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  987  Primd  facie  evidence  of  a 
publication  by  the  bookseller.  1859  Dickens  T.  Two  Cities 

II.  xii,  There  was  no  getting  over  his  evidence.  1863  Royal 
Charter  §  16  in  Loud.  Univ.  Calendar  (1866)  25  Which 
Register  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  any  person  whose 
name  shall  appear  thereon,  .is.  .entitled  to  vote. 

transf.  1611  Bible  Transl.  Prcf.  5  So  S.  Chrysostome, 
that  liued  in  S.  Hieromes  time,  giueth  euidence  with  him. 
a  1719  Addison  Evid.  Chr.  Relig.  (1730)  23  They  bear  evi¬ 
dence  to  a  history  in  defence  of  Christianity.  1875  Scri¬ 
vener  Led.  Grk.  Test.  10  Their  evidence  is  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  later  Greek  copies. 

b.  The  evidence  :  the  testimony  which  in  any 
particular  cause  has  been  received  by  the  court 
and  entered  on  its  records.  Similarly,  To  be  or  pro¬ 
duce  in  evidence :  to  be  a  part,  or  to  produce  as  a 
part,  of  the  evidence  before  the  court. 

1817  W.  Selwyn  Law  Nisi  Prius  (z d.  4)  II.  959  The  policy 
must  be  produced  in  evidence,  i860  Dickens  Uncomiu. 
Trav.  viii,  The  same  incorrigible  medical  forefinger  pointed 
out  another  passage  in  the  evidence.  Mod.  The  document 
is  not  in  evidence. 

c.  Statements  or  proofs  admissible  as  testimony 
in  a  court  of  law. 

1817  W.  Selwyn  Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  Index,  Fleet 
books,  not  evidence.  Where  declaration  of  wife,  and  letters 
written  by  her,  are  evidence.  Mod.  What  a  witness  states 
on  hearsay  is  not  evidence.  My  lord,  I  submit  that  this 
document  is  not  evidence. 

+  7.  One  who  furnishes  testimony  or  proof ;  a 
witness.  Sometimes  collect.  = 1  witnesses.5  Obs. 

1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  1650  His  scarlet  lust  came  evidence  to 
swear  That  my  poor  beauty  had  purloin’d  his  eyes.  1605 
—  Lear  in.  vi.  37  I’ll  see  their  trial  first :  Bring  in  the 
evidence.  1681  Trial  S.  Colledge  72  And  did  not  you 
come  to  me  and  tell  me,  there  was  a  noise  of  your  being 
an  Evidence.  1731  Gentl.  Mag.  218  The  Lady  Lawley  was 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  one  month  for  spiriting  away  an 
evidence.  1762  Foote  Orators  11.  (1767'  50  Look  upon  this 
evidence,  was  he  present  at  Mr.  Parson’s  knockings.  1823 
Scott  Peveril  xli,  Two  infamous  and  perjured  evidences  . . 
made  oath  to  the  prisoners’  having  expressed  themselves  in¬ 
terested  in  the  great  confederacy  of  the  Catholics. 

t  b.  transf.  A  spy.  Obs. 

1691  Southerne  Sir  A.  Love  v.  i,  Get  you  gone  then, 
like  an  Evidence,  behind  the  hangings. 

c.  To  turn  King's  ( Queen's ,  State's)  evidence 
(formerly  also  +  To  turn  evidence ),  said  of  an 
accomplice  or  sharer  in  a  crime :  to  offer  himself 
as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution  against  the  other 
persons  implicated. 

1722  De  Foe  Col.  Jack  (1840)  79  One  of  the  gang,  to  save 
his  own  life,  has  turned  evidence.  1865  H.  Kingsley  Hill- 
yars  #  B.  iv,  I  hate  a  convict  who  turns  Queen’s  evidence. 
1886  Science  (N.  Y.)  VIII.  603  Mr.  Bartlett  Channing  Paine 
comes  into  court,  and,  as  state's  evidence,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  testimony,  transf.  1889  Daily  News  25  Dec.  5/2  The 
Bishop  might  have  been  better  employed  than  in  turning 
King’s  evidence  against  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

+  8.  A  document  by  means  of  which  a  fact  is 
established  (see  quot.  1628)  ;  esp.  title-deeds.  (In 
15- 1 6th  c.  often  in  collective  sense  =  ‘  documents 5 ; 
sometimes  with  a  numeral,  as  if  mistaken  for  an 
actual  plural.  Cf.  Evident.)  Obs.  exc.  Hist,  and 
in  legal  formula. 

a  1444  Paston  Lett.  No.  38  I.  51  The  evidences,  .receyved 
of  yow  at  your  last  beyng  at  Norwich.  1465  Ibid.  No.  500 

II.  179,  I  have  put  your  evydens  that  com  owte  of  the 
abbay  in  a  seek  and  enseylyd  hem  under  Ric.  Call  ys  seall. 
1465  Mann.  «$•  Househ.  Exp.  (1841)  175  The  same  day 
Brame  toke  to  Thorneton  sertene  hevydense  of  myn,  to  take 
to  James  Hobard.  1501  Plumpton  Corr .  151  All  your  new 
esvedence  by  your  father  to  J ohn  N orton.  1505  in  Eng.  Gilds 
( 1 870)327 A  boxe  wfc  iiij  ewydence  wl  iij  other  wretynges.  1535 
Coverdale  Jer.  xxxii.  14,1  charged  Baruch  . .  to  take  this 
sealed  euydence  with  the  copie.  1587  Holinshed  Chrou. 

III.  938  A  poore  woman,  .besought  him  to  declare  what  he 
had  doone  with  euidences  of  hirs.  1594  M irr.  Policy  (1599) 
I  ij,  All  the  farmers,  .were  murthered.  .their  goods  spoiled, 
their  euidences  burned,  their  houses  raised.  1628  Coke  On 
Litt.  283  a, Writings  vnder  seale,  as  Charters  and  Deeds,  and 
other  writings  without  seale,  as  Court  Rolles,  Accounts, 
and  the  like  . .  are  called  Euidences.  a  1672  Wood  Life 
(1848)  142  He  began  to  peruse  the  evidences  of  Oriel  coll,  in 
their  treasury.  1706  in  Phillips  (ed.  Kerseyk  1818  Cruise 
Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  327  The  next  clause  usually  inserted  . . 
is,  ‘  together  with  all  deeds,  evidences,  and  writings’.  1875 
J.  T.  Fowler  Ripon  Ch.  Acts  (Surtees)  Pref.  5  A  book  of 
evidences  relating  to  Obits  kept  in  Ripon  Minster. 

9.  Comb. 

1827-8  Bentham  Wks.  (1843)  X.  584  You  might  go  ori  to 
examine  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  evidence-giver. 
1828  C.  Wordsworth  K.  Chas.  I.  103  A  more  visionary 
piece  was  never  sketched  by  the  pencil  of  a  determined  evi¬ 
dence-maker.  1832  R.  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XLVII.  500 
Jurymen  are  not  the  only  persons  who,  upon  occasion,  can 
show  themselves  evidence-proof. 

Evidence  (e’videns),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  Of  things:  To  serve  as  evidence  for ; 
to  attest,  prove.  Rarely  intr.  To  evidence  to. 

a  1619  Fotherby  Atheom.  11.  xii.  §  2  (1622)  334  The  testi- 
monie  of  neither  of  them  . .  doth  so  euidence  the  matter,  as 
the  things  themselues  doe.  1657  Austen  Fruit  Trees  1.  1 
Worcestershire  . .  Kent,  and  many  other  parts  . .  can  suffi¬ 


ciently  evidence  the  profits  of  Orchards.  1690  Penn  Rise 
$  Progr.  Quakers  (1834)  57  His  behaviour  at  Derby.  . did 
abundantly  evidence  it.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  vii.  520  Fierce 
passions,  .presage  a  nobler  flight,  And  evidence  our  title  to 
the  skies.  1859  Halliwell  Evid.  Chr.  97  Occurrences  evi¬ 
dencing  the  divinity  of  Christ.  1875  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  (ed. 
12)  II.  11.  xxviii.  88  The  Hillsides  . .  were  much  shaken,  as 
evidenced  by  the  many  bare  patches  with  which  they  were 
checquered.  1885  Clodd  Myths  <$•  Dr.  1.  iv.  68  The  survival 
of  grammatical  forms  common  to  the  Aryan  ancestors  . . 
evidenced  to  one  parent  primitive  speech. 

2.  Of  persons  :  To  support  by  one’s  testimony, 
attest  (a  fact  or  statement). 

^1647  W.  Bradford  Plymouth  Plantation  (1856)  424  Y* 
cause  and  passages,  .were  clearly  represented  &  sufficiently 
evidenced.  1667  E.  Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  1.  (1684)  336 
No  one  Saint  in  all  the  Calendar  (except  those  attested  by 
Scripture)  is  better  evidenced.  1721  Southerne  Disap- 
pointm.  iii.  ii,  I  invoke  Heav’n,  earth,  and  men  to  evidence 
my  truth.  1826  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  iii.  iv,  The  one  [story] 
I  am  about  to  tell  is  so  well  evidenced  that  I  think  even 
Mr.  Vivian  Grey  will  hear  it  without  a  sneer.  1864  Bowen 
Logic  xiii.  422  This  is  no  reason  for  doubting  their  reality, 
when  they  are  evidenced  by  Intuition.  1886  Burton  Arab. 
Nts.  (abridged)  163  If  the  truth  of  her  story  be  evidenced 
I  will  exact  retaliation. 

t  3.  To  establish  by  evidence  ;  to  make  evident, 
demonstrate,  prove.  With  simple  obj.,  obj.  sen¬ 
tence,  or  inf.  Obs. 

1632  J.  Lee  Short  Survey  Sweden  53  How  great  forces. . 
this  mighty  Prince  is  able  to  bring  into  the  field,  may. .  by 
this  late . .  expedition . .  easily  be  evidenced.  1648  Chas.  I  in 
Neal  Hist.  Pur  it.  III.  506  Until  the  same  shall  be  evi¬ 
denced  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  1649 
Selden  Laws  Eng.  1.  xvi.  (1739)  31  This  the  words  of  the 
Historian  do  evidence.  16656  Phil.  Trans.  I.  244  Cassini 
pretends  to  evidence  by  his  observations,  that  those  spots 
were  very  large.  1673  Temple  Ess.  Irel.  Wks.  1731  I.  118 
The  Horses  must  be  evidenced  by  good  Testimonies  to  have 
been  bred  in  Ireland.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  Xvm.  vii, 
Put  together  so  many  circumstances  to  evidence  an  untruth. 
1793  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  HI.  550  Our  laws  . .  to  evi¬ 
dence  their  right  to  this,  permit  them,  etc.  1806-7  J. 
Beresford  Miseries  Hum.  Life  1.  Introd.,  As  I  will  evidence 
in  a  few  instances  already  quoted. 

4.  With  reference  to  legal  evidence,  fa.  To 
give  evidence  against  (a  person).  Obs. 

1691  Luttrell  Brief  R el.  (1857)  II.  190  Charles  Edwards, 
who  evidenc’d  Mr.  Arnold  in  1683  . .  hath  made  affidavit  . . 
that  what  he  swore  against  Mr.  Arnold  was  false.  1695 
Remarks  Late  Serm.  (ed.  2)  6  One  T.O. .  .hath.  .Evidenc’d 
I  know  not  how  many  to  the  Gallows. 

f  b.  To  disclose  or  relate  as  a  witness.  Obs. 
1656-7  Burton  s  Diary  (1828)  I.  336  He  evidenced  two 
remarkable  passages  of  her  life.  1694  Crowne  Regulus  iii. 
ii,  I  have  nothing  to  evidence.  1812  J.  J.  Henry  Camp, 
agst.  Quebec  161  The  wretch  had  evidenced  all  our  pro¬ 
ceedings  minutely. 

c.  intr.  To  give  evidence,  appear  as  a  witness. 
1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Law  19  His  apparent  perfections,  .spake 
and  evidenced  for  him.  1692  Rochester  Contriv.  S.  Black¬ 
head  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793)  51 1  One  of  the  most 
graceless  wretches,  that  ever  yet  entered  upon  the  stage  of 
evidencing.  1693  Luttrell  Brief  Re  l.  (1857)  III.  185  Her 
maid,  .will  evidence  against  her.  1887  Scribn.  Mag.  (Far¬ 
mer  Americanisms),  I  hadn’  ’a’  thought  ye’d  'a  evidenced 
agin  me  that-a-way. 

5.  To  give  evidence  or  indication  of ;  to  indicate, 
manifest.  Const,  with  sb.  or  refl.  pron.  as  obj. , 
also  with  complementary  inf.  or  with  obj.  sentence. 

c  1610  S 1 R  J.  M  el  vi  l  Mem.  (1735191  Thereby  evidencing  she 
did  not  stand  upon  Ceremonies.  1646  SirT.  Browne  Pseud. 
Ep.  iv.  xiii.  225  Were  there  any  such  effectuall  heat  in  this 
starre,  yet  could  it  but  weakly  evidence  the  same  in  Summer. 
1659  Hammond  On  Ps.  xxxiv.  20  Paraphr.  183  Evidenceth 
it  selfe  in  a  signal  preservation  of  such.  1663  Charleton 
Chor.  Gigant.  56  The  ruines  evidence  themselves  to  be  the 
effect,  a  1729  Clarke  On  the  Evidences  331  (R. )  The  effect 
.  .evidenced  itself  in  a.  .remarkable  manner.  1788  W.  Tudor 
in  Sparks  Corr.  Airier.  Rev.  (1853)  IV..  230  A  desire  of  evi¬ 
dencing  that  respect  and  gratitude  which  I  . .  feel  for  you. 
1863  Mrs.  C.  Clarke  Shaks.  Char.  xii.  299  Her  native 
hilarity  of  heart  is  evidenced  constantly.  1872  Browning 
Fifine  xliii,  If  somehow  every  face.  .Evidence,  .that  warm 
Beneath  the  veriest  ash,  there  hides  a  spark  of  soul.  1876 
Digby  Real  Prop.  viii.  349  The  courts  eagerly  seized  on  any 
expressions  evidencing  this  intention. 

Hence  Evidencing ppl.  a.  and  vbl.sb.  Also  at t rib. 

1630  Sanderson  Serm.  1 1.  253  For  the  farther  evidencing 
of  the  necessity  of  which  duty.  1654  Earl  Orrery  Parthen. 
(1676)  170  By  so  evidencing  a  demonstration,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  separate  us.  1682  Abs.  <$*  Achit.  11.  74  Since  our 
evidencing  days  began  !  1774  Goldsm.  Hist.  Greece  I.  337 
The  most  detested  . .  part  of  the  citizens,  such  as  lived  by 
evidencing  and  informing. 

t  Evidenceable,  a-  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -able.] 
That  may  be  evidenced ;  capable  of  being  evi¬ 
denced  or  proved. 

1665  J.  Sergeant  Sure  footing  in  Chr.  3  This  must.  .be. . 
easily  evidenceable  by  other  knowledges.  1668  Howe  Bless. 
Righteous  (1825)  141  Wherein  that  necessity  is  evidenceable 
from  the  nature  of  this  blessedness.  1687  Rclat.  Eng. 
Reform.  249  What  is  easily  evidenceable  to  another,  may 
happen  not  to  be  so  to  the  Sovereign  power. 

Hence  J*  Evide'nceableness. 

1665  J.  Sergeant  Sure  footing  in  Chr.  55  To  show  the 
Evidenceableness  of  Tradition’s  Ruling  Power. 

+  E'videncer.  Obs .  [f.  as  prec.  4-  -er  L]  One 
who  gives  evidence  ;  a  witness. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  25,  I,  which  am  the  Lord 
and  Authour  of  life,  must  bee  the  Authour  and  Euidencer 
against  thee  of  death.  1653  R.  Baillie  Dissuasive  Vind. 
(1655)  27  The  first  evidencer  of  justification,  a  1734  North 
Exam.  11.  iv.  (1740)  238  Oates  wrought.. to  bring  him  into 
the  Preferment  of  an  Evidencer's  Place. 
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+  E'videnceship.  Obs.  [f.  Evidence  sb.  + 
ship.]  a.  The  office  or  function  of  an  evidence 
(or  witness),  b.  humorously ,  as  a  title  (after  lord- 
ship,  etc.). 

a 1734  North  Lives  I.  315  And  thereby  gave  so  great 
offence  to  their  evidenceships,  the  plot  witnesses.  1748 
Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  IV.  338  That  ingenious  knack 
of  forgery,  .and  a  detection  since  in  evidenceship,  have  been 
his  ruin. 

Evidencive  (e’vidensiv),  a .  rare.  [f.  Evidence 
v.  +  -ive.]  Giving  evidence  or  indication  ;  indica¬ 
tive.  Const,  of 

1848  Ld.  Wodehouselee  in  Ramsay's  Wks.  III.  App.  390 
The  most  remarkable  circumstance  evidencive  of  his  en¬ 
thusiastic  attachment. 

+  Evidency  (e’vidensi).  Obs.  [ad.  L.  evidentia : 
see  Evidence  and  -ency.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  evident  or  clear*, 
clearness,  evidentness  ;  —  Evidence  sb.  1 . 

1533  tr.  Erasmus *  Com.  Credo  150  b,  Payntyng  setteth 
the  thing  forth  to  the  eye.  .and  perfourmeth  that  euidencie 
makynge  the  thynge  manifeste.  1592  tr.  Junius  on  Rev. 
xvii.  8  So  I  expound  the  words  of  the  Apostle  for  evidency 
sake.  1611  Bible  Prov.v iii.  Argt.,  The  fame  and  euidencie 
of  wisdome. 

2.  Indication,  mark,  sign,  token  ;  =  Evidence 
sb.  3. 

1586  Bright  Melanch.  xxxvi.  206  These  things  being  mat¬ 
ters  of  iudgeinent  .  .&  consisting  of  euidencie  to  be  knowen 
of  others.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xxv.  178 
These  are  not  dead  when  they  cease  to  move  or  afford  the 
visible  evidencies  of  life.  1813  Examiner  26Apr.  266/1  Surer 
evidencies  of  the  immortality  of  man. 

Evident  (evident),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  evident - 
em,  in  same  sense,  f.  e-  out  +  vident-em ,  pr.  pple. 
of  videre  to  see.  Cf.  Fr.  Evident. 

With  the  use  of  this  active  form  in  passive  sense  cf.  ‘  to 
look  (well  or  ill)’,  Ger.  aussehen  to  appear,  lit.  ‘  to  see  out.’ 
Late  Lat.  had  the  pass,  evideri  to  be  evident.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  +  a.  Of  physical  objects  :  Distinctly  visible  ; 
conspicuous  (obs.).  b.  (With  mixed  notion  of  2) 
of  tokens,  vestiges,  etc.,  or  of  states  or  conditions  : 
Obvious  to  the  sight ;  recognizable  at  a  glance. 

1382  Wyclif  Wisd.  xiv.  17  The  euydent  [1388  opyn,i6n  ex- 
presse ;  Vul g.evidentem]  ymageof  the  king,  whom  worshipen 
thei  wolden,  thei  maden.  c  1400  Festivall  in  Hearne  R. 
Brunnc's  Citron.  Pref.  198  pat  ylke  white  cerne  [ printed 
cerue]  was  an  euydent  tokon  of  her  martirdome.  ^1430  Lydg. 
Thebes  in.  (1500)  K  iiij,  The  Grekes  Dysespeyred  Dempte 
playnly  by  tokens  euydent.  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour 
A  v,  He  doth  for  them  euydent  myracles.  1570  Dee  Math. 
Pref.  7  Make  good  euident  markes,  at  euery  inches  end. 
1598  Drayton  Heroic.  Ep.  1.  68  Then  doe  I  strive  to  wash 
it  out  withTeares,  But  then  the  same  more  evident  appears. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  1077  Bad  Fruit  of  Knowledge.. 
Which  leaves,  .in  our  Faces  evident  the  signes  Of  foul  con¬ 
cupiscence.  1669  Sturmy  Mariner's  Mag:  11.  79  At  Shoot¬ 
ing  at  a  Ship  in  a  River,  he  must  put  his  Piece  to  some 
evident  mark  on  the  other  side  the  River.  £1790  Imison 
Sch.  Art  II.  65  Thin  persons  have  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
much  more  evident  than  would  be  judicious  to  imitate  [in 
painting].  1806  Med.  Jrnl.  XV.  443  Of  which  [small-pox] 
she  bore  evident  marks.  1820  Keats  Hyperion  1.  338  Thou 
canst  move  about,  an  evident  God.  i860  Tyndall  Glac. 
ir.  xvii.  320  The  retardation  of  the  ice  is  most  evident  near 
the  sides. 

2.  Clear  to  the  understanding  or  the  judgement ; 
obvious,  plain.  Const,  to.  +  {It)  is  evident  to  be 
•  .  . :  =  *  it  is  evident  that  (it)  is  .  .  .’ 

*393  Gower  Con/.  III.  221  Which  in  the  bible  is  evident, 
How  David  in  his  testament,  etc.  1541  R.  Copland  Galyens 
Tcrap,  2  B  iv  b,  It  is  euydent  yfc  none  indication  is 
taken  of  the  cause.  1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  11.  v.  128  Why 
this  is  evident  to  any  formall  capacitie.  1649  Selden  Laws 
Eng.  1.  (1739)202  It  is  evident  to  be  nothing  but  a  Temporal 
Monarchy.  1659  Pearson  Creed  4  Truths  apparent  in 
themselves  ..  are  not  called  Credible,  but  evident  to  the 
understanding.  1754  Edwards  Freed.  Will  11.  xii.  119 
For  a  Thing  to  be  certainly  known  to  any  Understanding,  is 
for  it  to  be  evident  to  that  Understanding.  1842  Bischoff 
Woollen  Manuf.  II.  360  The  vast  importance  of  sheep,  with 
their  constant  increase,  is  most  evident.  1874  Morley  Com¬ 
promise  (1886)  209  That  this  distinction  is  as  sound  on  the 
evolutional  theory  of  society  as  on  any  other  is  quite  evident. 

t  b.  Occasional  uses :  Having  preponderating 
evidence.  Of  a  remark  :  Obviously  true.  Obs. 

1711  Shaftesb.  Cltarac.  in.  §  2  (1737)  II.  417  Upon  fair 
Conviction,  to  give  our  heart  up  to  tne  evident  side  . .  is  to 
help  Reason  heartily.  1722  De  Foe  Plague  (1840)  192  But 
this  remark  of  my  friend’s  appeared  more  evident  in  a  few 
weeks  more. 

1 3.  Of  a  sign,  testimony,  etc. :  Indubitable,  cer¬ 
tain,  conclusive.  Obs. 

1529  More  Heresyes  1.  Wks.  161/1  No  scripture  can  be 
euident  to  proue  any  thing  that  he  lyst  to  deny.  1571 
Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  xx.  20  He  yeeldeth  an  evidenter 
witnesse  of  his  trust.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  11.  iv.  120  Render 
to  me  some  corporall  signe  about  ner  More  euident  then 
this  :  for  this  was  stolne.  1631  Gouge  God's  A  rrows  1.  §  39. 
61  We  see  how  . .  evident  the  holy  Scripture  is  in  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  our  Christian  Faith.  1653  Milton  Hirelings  Wks. 
(1847)  43%  Where  did  he  assign  it  [the  tenth],  or  by  what 
evident  conveyance  to  ministers? 

t  4.  quasi-at/w.  =  Evidently.  Ohs. 

X5I9  Interl.  Four  Elements  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  38  One 
way  it  [the  earth]  is  round,  I  must  consent,  For  this  man 
proved  it  evident. 

B.  sb.  Something  that  serves  as  evidence ;  spec. 
in  Sc.  Law ,  a  document  proving  a  person’s  title 
to  anything;  usually  in  pi.  title-deeds. 


1424  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  I  (1597)  §  9  The  King,  .may  gar  sum- 
mond,  all.  .his  tennentes  . .  to  schaw  their  charters  and  evi- 
dentes.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  III.  247  His  lordis  all 
befoir  him  he  [Robert  the  Bruce]  gart  caw,  Thair  euidentis 
of  thair  landis  till  schaw.  1678  in  Burt  Lett.  N.Scot.  (1818) 
I.  64  [Inscription  in  a  house]  16  Christ  is  my  life  and  rent  78 
His  promise  is  my  evident.  1816  Scott  Antiq.  iv,  It  is 
written  all  these  various  ways  in  the  old  writings  and  evi- 
dents.  1868^/31-32  Viet.  c.  101  §8  Absolute  warrandice 
as  regards  the  lands  and  writs  and  evidents. 

+  Evident,  v.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  prec.]  =  Evi¬ 
dence  v. 

1643  Prynne  Sov.  Power  Pari.  11.  74  As  all  the  old  and 
new  Acts,  .with  other  such  aides  in  all  our  Kings  Reignes, 
abundantly  evident. 

Evidential  (evide*nfal),  a.  [f.  L.  evidenti-a 

+  -AL.J 

1.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  evidence,  b.  Based  or 
resting  on  evidence  ;  relying  on  evidence ;  esp.  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  as  in  Evidential  method , 
school ,  system. 

1654  W.  Sclater  Fun.  Serin.  20  No  such  evidential!  verity 
is  demonstrated  in  Holy  Writ,  as  of  Absolute  Necessity  to 
be  believed  unto  salvation.  1668  Howe  Bless.  Righteous 
(1825)  204  It  is  a  steady  ..  direction  of  heart  towards  the 
future  glory . .  that  must  be  the  evidential  ground  of  thy  hope 
to  enjoy  it.  1683  E.  Hooker  Pref.  Ep.  Pordage's  Mystic 
Div.  69  The  firm  and  evidential  Probation  of  invisibls,  things 
out  of  sight.  1772  R.  Hill  in  Fletcher  Logica  Genev. 
58  You  cannot  suppose  that  . .  he  intended  to  exclude  good 
works  in  an  evidential  sense.  1865  Mozley  Mirac.  i.  7  The 
evidential  function  of  a  miracle  is  based  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  argument  of  design.  1871  Tylor  Prim.  Cult.  1. 380  The 
basis  of  theological  science  must  be  historical  as  well  as  evi¬ 
dential.  1882-3  Schaff  Encycl.  Reli ?.  Knowl.  III.  2507/1 
Whately  was  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  ‘  evidential  ’  school. 
Faith  is  to  him  the  conclusion  drawn  from  historical 
premises. 

2.  Furnishing  evidence ;  having  the  nature  of 
evidence  ;  serving  to  attest.  Const,  of. 

a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  $  Mon.  (1642)  198  Sight  of  all 
our  senses  is  most  active,  penetrative,  discerning,  and  evi¬ 
dential!.  1701  Fleetwood  Miracles  229  Those  [miracles] 
should  be  Evidential  ones,  which  God  enables  Men  to 
work  in  order  to  gain  belief.  1837  J.  Macculloch  Proofs 
Attrib.  God  II.  431  Subjects  evidential  of  the  attributes  of 
the  Deity.  1839  Blackw.  Mag.  XLVI.  94  Evidential  mira¬ 
cles.  .simply  prove  Christianity.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  I. 
202  That  Paul  should  have  passed  . .  from  one  direction  of 
life  to  the  very  opposite  is  evidential  of  the  power  and  signi¬ 
ficance  of  Christianity. 

+  3.  Resting  on  documentary  evidence.  Obs. 

(Folkingham  explains  that  the  ‘  evidential  ’  character  of  a 
possession  is  that  which  is  denoted  by  such  terms  as  feodum , 
allodium ,  etc.) 

1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  of  Survey  in.  i.  65  The  Pro¬ 
priety  of  Possessions  intimates  their  particular  state  and 
condition,  and  may  be  diuided  into  Vocall  and  Euidential. 
Ibid.  iii.  ii.  66. 

Evidentially  (evide'njali),  ad- v.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -i.y2.] 

1.  By  means  of  evidence;  as  regards  evidence; 
with  regard  to  its  value  as  evidence. 

1654  Byre  in  Warren  Unbelievers  It  iij,  Faith  is  from 
justification  causally,  and  justification  by  faith  evidentially. 
a  1734  North  Lives  I.  362  It  was  believed,  though  not  so 
soon  evidentially  discovered,  that  a  rebellion  was  ready 
to  break  out.  1836  G.  S.  Faber  Answ.  Ilusenbeth  6  Any 
doctrine  which  can  be  shewn  evidentially  to  have  existed 
in  the  third  century.  1886  Gurney  Phantasms  of  Living 
I.  35  Of  the  twp  series  ..  the  second  is  evidentially  to  be 
preferred. 

+  2.  Intuitively.  Ohs. 

a  1716  South  Serin.  IX.  xi.  323  They  [angels]  do  not 
fully  and  evidentially  know  them  [the  mysteries  of  God]. 

Evidentiary  (evide-njari),  a.  [f.  L.  evidenti-a 

Evidence  +  -  ary.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  evidence  ;  =  Evidential  i  a. 

1810  Bentham  Packing  (1821)  181  The  clearing  of  his 

character  . .  so  far  as  concerns  evidentiary  trustworthiness. 
1846  Grote  Greece  1.  xix.  II.  56  An  inscription  ..  carries 
evidentiary  value  under  the  same  conditions  as  a  published 
writing  on  paper.  1879  Carpenter  Ment.  Phys.  I.  ix.  §  2. 
395  Through  its  power  of  modifying  the  relative  force  of 
different  evidentiary  considerations. 

2.  Furnishing  evidence ;  having  the  nature  of 
evidence.  Const,  of.  =  Evidential  2. 

1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  III.  i.  32  The  charges  ought 
to  be  exhibited  first;  and  no  evidentiary  matter  granted, 
but,  etc.  1827  Bentham  Ration.  Evidence  Wks.  1843  VII. 
20  To  treat  it  upon  the  footing  of  an  evidentiary  act,  with 
reference  to  the  corresponding  principal  act.  1845  Mill 
Ess.  II.  221  But  they  are  evidentiary  of  a  tone  of  thought 
which  has  prevailed  so  long  among  the  superior  intellects. 
1875  Contemp.  Rev.  XXVI.  580  The  upward  slant  ..  be¬ 
comes  an  evidentiary  fact  of  singular  cogency.  1875 
Postf.  Gaius  11.  (ed.  2)  201  It  is  only  the  adventitious  or 
accidental  or  evidentiary  portion  of  the  title  in  which  they 
differ. 

Evidently  (e*videntli),  adv.  [f.  Evident  a.  + 
-ly2.J 

f  1.  So  as  to  be  distinctly  visible  or  perceptible  ; 
with  perfect  clearness,  conspicuously.  Hence  in 
active  sense,  with  vbs.  of  perceiving,  knowing, 
explaining,  etc. :  Without  possibility  of  mistake 
or  misunderstanding ;  clearly,  distinctly.  Obs.  or 
arch . 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iii.  xi.  101  panne  alle  the  dyrknesse 
of  his  mysknowynge  shal  seen,  .euydently  to  [pe]  syhte  of 
his  vndyrstondynge.  1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  1 
Whiche  grace  euiaently  to  me  knowen  and  understonde  hath 


compelled  me  [etc].  1551  Turner  Herbal  1.  Bviija,  It  is 
evidently  knowen  that  water  will  wexe  thycke,  if  this  roite 
be  brused  and  put  in  it.  1584  Fenner  Def.  Ministers  (1587) 
39  We  haue  here  most  manifestlie  &  most  euidentlie  written 
the  contrarie.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  viii.  (1611)  21 
Things  which  men  by  the  light  of  their  naturall  vnderstand- 
ing  euidently  know.  1611  Bible  Gal.  iv.  1  O  foolish  Gala¬ 
tians,  .before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evidently 
[ Revised ,  openly]  set  forth.  1725  Dk  Foe  Voy.  round 
World  (1840)  277,  I  found  the  way  go  evidently  down  hill. 
1776  Gibbon  Decl.  F.  xii.  (1854)  II.  41  An  act ..  which 
evidently  disclosed  his  [Tacitus’]  intention  of  transmitting 
the  empire  to  his  descendants.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat. 
I.  435  All  the  substances  hitherto  examined  ..  have  evi¬ 
dently  appeared  to  be  compounded  of  one  or  more  of  these 
elementary  principles.  1833  Cruse  Eusebius  1.  vi.  31  And 
this  is  evidently  proved  to  have  been  fulfilled. 

2.  So  that  the  fact  predicated  is  evident ;  mani¬ 
festly,  obviously.  Now  chiefly  parenthetic  ;  =  1  as 
manifestly  appears  1  as  may  be  clearly  inferred’. 

1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  11.  xxix.  §  5  No  Idea,  therefore, 
can  be  undistinguishable  from  another  . .  for  from  all  other, 
it  is  evidently  different.  1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  1.  iii. 
387  Those  who  walk  and  talk  in  their  Sleep,  have  evidently 
the  Nerves  of  the  Muscles  so  free,  as  that,  etc.  1761  Hume 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  xxxvi.  292  Reason  was  so  evidently  on  their 
side.  1839  Thirlwall  Greece  VIII.  391  They  evidently  re¬ 
garded  Macedonia  as  a  bulwark  against  the  encroachments 
of  Rome,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xi.  71  The  spirit  and  the 
muscles  were  evidently  at  war. 

+  3.  Sc.  Law.  By  evidence  of  a  deed  or  docu¬ 
ment.  Obs. 

1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj .,  Forme  of  Proces  118  Quhen  the 
defender  proves  his  exception,  or  duplie,  be  sic  wreit,  and 
evidently  as  said  is,  lib.  1.  c.  25.  12.  quon  attach,  c.  81. 

Evidentness  (e’videntnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  evident ; 
clearness,  obviousness,  plainness. 

1552  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  xvi.  295  It  behoueth 
first  to  vnderstande  for  the  more  evidentnesse  of  that 
that  foloweth,  that  [etc.].  1587  Golding  De  Mornay 

viii.  100  What  euidentnesse  or  certeintie  is  there  in  the 
Greeke  Histories.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Evidentness , 
plainness  to  be  seen,  perceived  or  understood.  1869  Con- 
temp.  Rev.  XII.  120  There  is  a  want.. of  evidentness  of 
meaning. 

+  Evi  gilate,  a.  Ohs.~°  [f.  L.  evigilat-  ppl. 
stem  of  evigildre ,  f.  e-  out  +  vigilare  to  watch, 
f.  vigil  awake.] 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Evigilate ,  to  watch  diligently,  to 
study  hard.  1775  in  Ash. 

+  Evigila  tion.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  late  L.  evi- 
gildtion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  evigildre :  see  Evi¬ 
gilate.]  Awakening.  In  Diets,  explained  as  ‘  a 
waking  or  watching’. 

1720  S.  Parker  Biblioth.  Bib/ica  I.  157  The  Evigilation 
of  the  Animal  Powers,  when  Adam  awoke.  1832  in  Web¬ 
ster,  etc. 

Evil  (fv’l),  a.  and  sb.  Forms:  1-2  yfel  (in 
inflexions  yf(e)l-),  (2-4  ifel,  2  efel,  yfell,  3 
ywel(l,  2-3  ufel,  2-4  uvel(e,  2-5  ivel,  (3  }evel, 
4  ivil),  3-6  evel(l(e,  (5  ewelle,  hevelle,  6  ewil, 
yell),  4-6  evill(e,  -yl(l(e,  yvel(l(e,  (6  yevill), 
4-  evil.  [ME.  uvel  («),  OE.  yfel  =  OS.  uTiil, 
OFris.,  MDu.  evel  (Du.  euvel ),  OHG.  ubil,  upil 
(Ger.  libel ),  Goth,  ubils  OTeut.  *utilo-z ;  usually 
referred  to  the  root  of  up,  over ;  on  this  view  the 
primary  sense  would  be  either  1  exceeding  due 
measure’  or  ‘  overstepping  proper  limits’. 

The  form  evel,  whence  the  mod.  form  descends,  appears 
in  ME.  first  as  west  midland  and  Kentish,  but  in  15th  c. 
had  become  general.  The  conditions  under  which  early 
M.E.  {t)  or  (it)  became  (<?),  the  antecedent  of  mod.  Eng.  (*), 
are  not  clearly  determined ;  the  present  word  and  weevil 
seem  to  be  the  only  examples  in  which  this  change  was  other 
than  local ;  obs.  and  dial,  instances  are  ycve  =  '  g\\z',  levc 
=  ‘  live*,  Easle.  (Other  apparent  examples  are  due  to  OE. 
forms  with  eo,  resulting  from  it-  or  o-  umlaut.)] 

A.  adj.  The  antithesis  of  Good  in  all  its  prin¬ 
cipal  senses. 

In  OE.,  as  in  all  the  other  early  Teut.  langs.  exc.  Scan¬ 
dinavian,  this  word  is  the  most  comprehensive  adjectival  ex¬ 
pression  of  disapproval,  dislike,  or  disparagement.  In  mod. 
colloquial  Eng.  it  is  little  used,  such  currency  as  it  has  being 
due  to  literary  influence.  In  quite  familiar  speech  the  adj. 
is  commonly  superseded  by  bad ;  the  sb.  is  somewhat  more 
frequent,  but  chiefly  in  the  widest  senses,  the  more  specific 
senses  being  expressed  by  other  words,  as  harm ,  injury, 
misfortune ,  disease ,  etc. 

I.  Bad  in  a  positive  sense. 

1.  Morally  depraved,  bad,  wicked,  vicious.  Also 
absol.  Obs.  as  applied  to  persons. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  37  We  sceolan  . .  ure  heortan  claensian 
from  yflum  ge]?ohtum.  Ibid.  161  Hi  cyningum  &  yfelurn 
ricum  ealdormannuin  wi|>standan  mihtan.  C1200  Ormin 
1742  To  baernenn  all  J>att  ifell  iss  Awe}}  inn  hise  [>eowwess. 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  8io6(Fairf.)  Lothe  is  Eville  mannys  soule 
&  body  bo]?e.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xv.  cxvii. 
(I495)  532  Pentapol  . .  hathe  that  name  of  5  cytees  of  euel 
men  that  were  dystroyed  wyth  fyre  of  heuen.  c  1440  Gesta 
Rom.  x.  31  (Harl.  MS.)  Ivel  men,  \>e  which  neyj>er  lovith 
god,  ney]>er  hire  neghebowre.  1526  Tindale  Matt.  xxi.  41 
He  will  cruellye  destroye  those  evyll  persons.  1584  Powel 
tr.  Lloyd's  Cambria  16  Sigebert.  for  his  Euill  behaviour 
was  expelled.  1611  Bible  Gen.  viii.  21  The  imagination  of 
mans  heart  is  euil  from  his  youth.  1794  Coleridge  Relig. 
Musings  Wks.  1847  I.  94  She  ..  from  the  dark  embrace 
all  evil  things  Brought  forth  and  nurtured  :  mitred  Atheism  ! 
1817  W.  Selwyn  Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.4)  II.  1156  Imputing 
to  a  person  an  evil  inclination.  1871  Smiles  Cltarac.  1. 
(1876)  10  Good  deeds  act  and  react  on  the  doers  of  them  ; 
and  so  do  evil. 
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absol.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  23  Alle  men  shullen  cume 
to  libben  echeliche  .  pe  gode  on  eche  blisse  . .  pe  uuele  on 
eche  wove,  c  1300  Cursor  Al.  25240  (Cott.  Galba  MS.)  On 
domesday.  .pe  euill  sail  fra  pe  gude  be  drawn.  1827  Poli.ok 
Course  T.  x.  215  To  the  evil.  .Eternal  recompense  of  shame 
and  woe. 

2.  Doing  or  tending  to  do  harm ;  hurtful,  mis¬ 
chievous,  prejudicial.  Of  advice,  etc. :  Misleading. 
Of  an  omen,  etc. :  Boding  ill. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  3  Heo  urnen  on-5ein  him  al  pa  he- 
breisce  men  mid  godere  and  summe  mid  ufele  peonke.  | 
c  1205  Lay.  2541  Ah  pa  heora  fader  wes  dajd  pe  sunen  duden 
vuelne  [c  1275  vuele]  raed.  a  1225  After.  R.  52  Is  hit  so  ouer  | 
vuel  uor  te  toten  utward  ?  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  593  ! 

Thurghe evelle  conceille  was  slayne.  .the  Erie  of  Arundelle.  1 
c  1340  Cursor  M.  4635  (Fairf.)  He  prisoned  was  wip  euel 
rede,  c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  330  Evyl  ensaumple  of 
opyn  synne.  c  1400  Lan/raftc' s  Cirurg.  (MS.  A.)  41  It  is 
not  yvel  to  putte  a  litil  opium  to  pe  oile  of  pe  rosis. 
a  1400-50  Alexander  703  pe  euyll  sterne  of  Ercules  how 
egirly  it  soro^es.  c  1420  Citron.  Vilod.  808  Hym  shulnot 
harme  non  hevelle  thyng.  c  1449  Pecock  RcPr.  4  Gouern- 
auncis  of  the  clergie  whiche  summe  of  the  comoun  peple. . 
iugen  to  be  yuele.  1530  Palsgk.  217/2  Evyll  tourne, 
maiuais  lour.  1584  Powell  tr.  Lloyd’s  Cambria  99  King 
Edward  by  Euill  counsel  banished  Algar.  1587  Mascall 
Govt.  Cattle ,  O.xett  (1627)  36  Yeugh  is  euill  for  cattell  to 
eate.  1593  Shaks.  y  Hen.  VI,  v.  vi.  44  The  Owle  shriek’d  at 
thy  birth,  an  euill  signe.  1611  Bible  Gen.  xxxvii.  20  Some 
euill  beast  hath  deuoured  him.  a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth. 
Wks.  32  Weigh  not  how  we,  Evil  to  our  selves,  against  Thy 
laws  rebell.  1655  Culpepper  Riverius  1.  xvi.  57  In  a  great 
Headach  it  is  evil  to  have  the  outward  parts  cold.  1846 
Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  II.  11.  n.  xv.  §  5  The  neglect  of  art.  .has 
been  of  evil  consequence  to  the  Christian  world.  1868  J.  H. 
Blunt  Ref.  Ch .  Eng.  I.  403  The  evil  system  of  pluralities. 

3.  Uses  partaking  of  senses  1  and  2  :  a.  Evil 
will :  depraved  intention  or  purpose  ;  also,  desire 
for  another’s  harm  ;  =  Ill-will,  rare  in  mod.  use. 

<897  K.  ^Elfred  Gregory's  Past.  xxi.  157  He  of  yfelum 
willan  ne  gesyngaft  a  1300  Cursor  M.  1065  (Cott.)  For 
caym  gaf  him  wit  iuel  will.  1340  Ayenb.  66  pe  dyeuel 
begin}?  pet  uer  of  tyene  and  euel  wyl  uor  to  becleppe.  1377 
Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  v.  121  For  enuye  and  yuel  wille  is  yuel  to 
defye.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  cxix.  142  The  duke 
. .  pardoned  them  all  his  yuell  wyll.  1540  Coverdale 
Fruit/.  Less.  iii.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  I.  370  Many  afflictions, 
much  evil-will,  .shall  happen  unto  you.  1563  Homilies  11. 
Rogat.  Week  in.  (1859)  492  Cast  we  off  all  malice  &  all  evil 
will.  1598  Grenewey  Tacitus’  Ann.  in.  ii.  (1622)  65  He 
[Piso]  increased  the  euill  will  of  the  people  towards  him. 

b.  Evil  angel ,  spirit ,  etc.  Also,  The  Evil  One 
(f  Sc.  The  evil  mail)  :  the  Devil. 

6-950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Matt.  xiv.  26  For<5on  yfel  wiht  is. 
1555  Eden  Treat.  Nezue  Iitd.  (Arb.)  27  Sundrie  illusions  of 
euyl  spirites.  1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  iv.  iii.  282  Bru.  Speake 
to  me,  what  thou  art.  Ghost.  Thy  euill  Spirit,  Brutus? 
1611  Bible  Luke  vii.  21  Hee  cured  many  . .  of  euill  spirits. 
1648  Acts  Gen.  Assemb.  463  (Jam.)  Whilest  some  fell  asleep, 
and  were  carelesse.  .the  evil  man  brought  in  prelacy.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  ix.  463  That  space  the  Evil  one  abstracted 
stood  From  his  own  evil.  1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life  (1747) 
III.  347  The  Ministry  of  the  evil  Angels  to  him.  1727  De 
Foe  Syst.  Magic  1.  i.  (1840)  24  They  did  not  suppose  those 
wise  men . .  had  an  evil  spirit.  1825  Lytton  Zicci  2  The  Evil 
Spirit  is  pulling  you  towards  him.  1841  Lane  A  rab.  Nts. 

I.  1 17  Sakhr  was  an  evil  Jinnee.  1881  Bible  (Revised) 
Matt.  vi.  13  Deliver  us  from  the  evil  one. 

c.  Of  repute  or  estimation  :  Unfavourable.  Evil 
tongue  :  a  malicious  or  slanderous  speaker,  arch. 

c  *33°  R*  Brunne  Citron.  ii8io)  20  Of  him  in  holy  kirke 
men  said  euelle  sawe.  1382  Wyclif  2  Cor.  vi,  8  By  yuel 
fame  and  good  fame,  c  1450  Myrc  58  Wymmones  serues 
thow  moste  forsake,  Of  euele  fame  leste  they  the  make. 
1535  Coverdale  Ecclus.  xxviii.  19  Wei  is  him  that  is  kepte 
from  an  euell  tonge.  1611  Bible  Dent.  xxii.  19  He  hath 
brought  vp  an  euill  name  vpon  a  virgine  of  Israel.  Mod. 
Newspaper ,  The  defendant  was  arrested  in  a  house  of  evil 
repute. 

4.  Causing  discomfort,  pain,  or  trouble ;  un¬ 
pleasant,  offensive,  disagreeable ;  troublesome, 
painful. 

a  1131  O.  E.  Citron,  an.  1124  Se  king  let  hine  don  on  ifele 
bendas.  1577  B.  Googe  Heresbaclt  s  Husb.  iv.  (1586)  161  The 
berrie  of.  .the  wilde  Vine,  .the  evill  taste  wherof  will  cause 
them  to  loth  Grapes.  1578  Lyte  Dodocnsi.  lxxxviii.  130 
The  herbe.  .is  of  a  very  evill  and  strong  stincking  savour. 
1690  Locke  Hum.  Una.  11.  xx.  (1695)  121  We  name  that 
Evil,  which  is  apt  to  produce  or  increase  any  Pain,  or  di¬ 
minish  any  Pleasure  in  us.  1850  Tennyson  I  ft  Mem.  Iv, 
Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife  That  Nature  lends 
such  evil  dreams  ? 

+  b.  Hard,  difficult.  Const,  to  with  inf.  Ohs. 
c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  147  Hit  is  uuel  to  understonden  on 
hwulche  wise  Mon  mei  him  solf  forsake.  1377  Langl. 
P.  PI.  B.  xv.  63  Hony  is  yuel  to  defye  and  engleymeth  pe 
mawe.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  ccxxi.  286  It  was  yuell 
mountyng  of  yfc  hyll.  1551  Turner  Herbal  1.  Aivb,  As- 
triction  . .  is  ether  very  euyll  to  be  founde,  or  els  there  is 
none  to  be  founde  at  all. 

+  5.  Of  conditions,  fortune,  etc.,  also  (rarely)  of 
persons  :  Unfortunate,  miserable,  wretched.  Evil 
health  :  misfortune  (see  Health).  Obs. 

c  1x75  Lamb .  Horn.  33  Hwi  beo  we  uule  on  pisse  wrecche 
world,  a  1300  Floriz  Bl.  441  Hi  beden  God  ^iue  him 
uuel  fin.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  7320  (Trin.)  pei  aske  ano}>er 
kyng  pen  me  Euel  hele  be  tyme  shul  bei  se.  c  1450  Merlin 
i.  20  Thow  toldest  the  person  that  thow  were  euel  thereon. 
*475  Caxton  Jason  30  Thenne  cam  agaynst  him  the  king 
of  Poulane,  but  that  was  to  his  euill  helthe.  c  i$oo  Melu- 
sitie  78  He.  .after  the  dede  &  euylhap  . .  fledd  with  all  from 
bis  land.  1530  Pa lsgr.  217/2  Evyll  lucke,  malevr.  1611 
Bible  Ex.  v.  19  The  officers,  .did  see  that  they  were  in  euill 
case.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  v.  iii.  §  15  So  beaten  and 
yn  such  euill  plight. 


b.  Of  periods  of  time  :  Characterized  by  mis¬ 
fortune  or  suffering,  unlucky,  disastrous.  Evil 
May -day  :  see  M  ay-da  Y. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  ix.  120  Wastoures  and  wrecches 
out  of  wedloke.  .Conceyued  ben  in  yuel  tyme.  c  1489  Cax¬ 
ton  Sonnes  of  Aymou  iii.  107  Evyll  daye  gyve  you,  god. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  780  Her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour 
Forth  reaching  to  the  Fruit.  1738  Wesley  Psalms  iv,  Help 
me  in  my  Evil  Day.  1806-7  J.  Beresford  Miseries  Hum. 
Life  (1826)  iv.  Introd.,  In  an  evil  hour  I  ..changed  my 
lodgings.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  280  In  times  which 
might  by  Englishmen  be  justly  palled  evil  times.  1878 
Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  186  The  Boii.  .determined  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  evil  day. 

6.  Evil  eye.  (Phrases,  To  bear ,  cast ,  look  with , 
an  evil  eye.)  a.  A  look  of  ill-will. 

<1000  Liber  Scintillarum  xxvii.  (1889)  102  Unclamnyss 
eage  yfel  [oculus  malus]  withersacung.  .gemsensumiap  man. 
1382  Wyclif  Mark  vii.  22  Fro  withynne,  of  the  hertc  of 
men  comen  . .  vnehastite,  yuel  y}e,  blasphemyes.  1526-34 
Tindale  Matt.  xx.  15  Ys  thyne  eye  evyll  because  I  am 
good.  1611  Bible  Mark  vii.  22  Lasciuiousnesse,  an  euill 
eye  [Rev.  V.  an  evil  eye],  blasphemie.  a  1639  W. 
Whateley  Prototypes  1.  xx.  (1640)  202  Why  should  wee 
. .  beare  an  evill  eye  towards  them  ?  1645  Quarles  Sol. 

Recant  x.  79  Let  not  thine  eyes  be  evill.  1704  Addison 
Italy  (1733)  58  They  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  Leghorne. 
1875  Jovvett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  394  Patriotic  citizens  will  cast 
an  evil  eye  upon  you  as  a  subverter  of  the  laws. 

b.  A  malicious  or  envious  look  which,  in  popular 
belief,  had  the  power  of  doing  material  harm ;  also, 
the  faculty,  superstitiously  ascribed  to  certain  in¬ 
dividuals,  of  inflicting  injury  by  a  look.  Cf.  Fr. 
mauvais  ail,  It.  malocchio. 

1796  Statist.  Acc.  Scot.  XVIII.  123  The  less  informed  . . 
are  afraid  of  their  [old  Women’s]  evil  Eye  among  the  cattle. 
1797  Dallaway  Acc.  Constantinople  391  Nothing  can  ex¬ 
ceed  the  superstition  of  the  Turks  respecting  the  Evil  Eye 
of  an  enemy  or  infidel.  1834  Lytton  Pompeii  1.  iii,  He 
certainly  possesses  the  gift  of  the  evil  eye.  1871  Reade 
Terrible  Tempt,  xxxiii,  Or  if  you  didn’t  kill  him,  you’d  cast 
the  evil  eye  on  him.  1879  Miss  Jackson  Shropsh.  Wood-bk. 
s.  v.  Evil,  'E’s  a  nasty  downlookin’  fellow — looks  as  if  ’e 
could  cast  a  nev’l-eye  upon  yo\ 

II.  Bad  in  a  privative  sense  :  Not  good. 

1 7.  a.  Of  an  animal  or  vegetable  growth  or  pro¬ 
duct,  as  a  tree,  fruit,  the  body,  i  humours  ’  :  Un¬ 
sound,  corrupt.  Of  a  member  or  organ  :  Diseased. 
To  have  an  evil  head :  to  be  insane,  b.  Of  air, 
diet,  water  :  Wanting  in  the  essentials  of  healthy 
nutrition  ;  unwholesome.  Obs. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  vii.  17  ./Elc  yfel  treovv  byrb  yfele 
wasstmas.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  II.  178  Gif  of  pas  re  wainbe 
anre  pa  yfelan  wsetan  cumen.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  183 
Gief  be  licame  beS  euel,  loS  is  heo  be  sowle.  c  1320  Seuyii 
Sag.  (W.)  1878  Iuel  blod  was  hire  withinne.  1382  Wyclif 
Matt.  vii.  18  A  good  tree  may  nat  make  yuel  fruytis,  nether 
an  yuel  tree  make  good  fruytis.  c  1400  Lanfranc’ s  Cirurg. 
(MS.  A.)  38  Yvel  fleisch  growij)  in  a  wounde.  Ibid.  80  If. . 
be  eir  be  yvel,  be  sike  man  schal  be  chaungid  into  good  eyr. 
a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  (1868)  20  A  gentille  man.  .was  riot¬ 
ous,  .and  hadd  an  evelle  hede  [Fr.  male  teste].  1523  Ld. 
Berners  Froiss.  I.  xviii.  24  Beastis  they  . .  myght  eate  at 
their  pleasure  without  bredde,  whiche  was  an  euyll  dyette. 
1555  Latimer  in  Foxe  A.  $  M.  (1563)  1372/2,  I  am  an  old 
man  and  haue  a  verye  euill  backe.  1591  F.  Sparry  tr. 
Cattail’s  Geomancie  199  I  iudged  that  the  horse  had  an 
euill  foote  and  was  worth  nothing.  ^  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill , 
1.  i.  139  O  he  hath  kept  an  euill  Diet  long.  1600  Hakluyt 
Voy.  (1810)  III.  341  The  water  whereof  was  so  evill.  1611 
Bible  Jer.  xxiv.  3  Very  euill  [figs]  that  cannot  be  eaten, 
they  are  so  euill. 

+  8.  Inferior  in  quality,  constitution,  condition  or 
appearance  ;  poor,  unsatisfactory,  defective.  Obs. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  197  Heo  [seo  cirice]  iseac  on  onsyne  utan 
yfeles  heowes.  c  1300  Cursor  M.  21805  (Edin.)  pis  tale 
quepir  it  be  iuil  or  gode  I  fande  it  writin.  13..  tr.  Leges 
Burgorum  c.  63  in  Sc.  Stat.  I.  345  And  gif  scho  makis  ivil  ale 
and  dois  agane  be  custume  of  be  toune  . .  scho  sail  gif  til  hir 
mercyment  viii  s  or  . .  be  put  on  be  kukstule.  c  1400  Rom. 
Rose  4459  Whanne  she  wole  make  A  fulle  good  silogisme. . 
aftirward  ther  shal  in  deede  Folwe  an  evelle  conclusioun. 
6-1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  (MS.  B.)  8  Euyle  maners  beb 
folwynge  be  lyknesse  of  an  yvele  complexioun.  1561  in  T. 
Thomson  Inventories  141  Item,  ane  evill  litle  burdclaith 
of  grene.  1576  Grindal  Let.  Ld.  Burleigh  Wks.  (1843) 
392,  I  pray  your  lordship,  appoint  when  you  come  to  take 
an  evil  dinner  with  me.  1583  Babington  Commandm.  i. 
(1637)  7  If  a  man  cut  with  an  evill  knife,  he  is  the  cause  of 
cutting,  but  not  of  evill  cutting.  1592  in  Vicary's  A  nat. 
(1888)  App.  ix.  229  Vayns  . .  gude  to  be  opynd  for  . .  euyll 
sight.  1609  Skene  Reg.  Maj.  142. 

+  b.  Of  a  workman,  work,  etc. :  Unskilful.  Obs . 

1513  More  Rich.  Ill  (1883)  6  None  euill  captaine  was 
hee  in  the  warre.  1530  Palsgr.  416/1, 1  acloye  with  a  nayle, 
as  an  yvell  smythedothe  an  horse  foote.  1561  T.  Norton 
Calvin’s  Inst.  iv.  85  He  is  an  euell  pyper  but  a  good  fiddler. 
1577  B.  Googe  Heresbaclt' s  Husb.  1.  (1586)  36  An  excellent 
good  seede  for  an  evyll  husbande.  1799  S.  Freeman  Town 
Off.  146  Forfeit  every  hide  marred  or  hurt  by  his  evil 
workmanship. 

B.  sb. 

I.  The  adj.  used  absol.  That  which  is  evil. 

1.  a.  In  the  widest  sense :  That  which  is  the  re¬ 
verse  of  good  ;  whatever  is  censurable,  mischievous, 
or  undesirable.  Also  with  adj.:  moral ,  physical 
evil. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  939  (Fairf.)  Y  made  eville  &  good  to  you 
knowen.  1382  Wyclif  Gen.  iii.  5  5e  shul  ben  as  Goddis, 
knowynge  good  and  yuel.  1559  Bury  Wills  { 1850)  153,  I, 
Sir  Willm  Paynter  . .  wfc  all  vnderstanding  of  good  and 
evell,  make  this  my  last  will.  x6ii  Bible  Gen.  iii.  5.  173* 

Pope  Ess.  Man  1.  292  All  Nature  is  but  Art,  unknown  to 


thee  ..  All  partial  Evil,  universal  Good.  1759  Johnson 
Idler  No.  891*4  Almost  all  the  moral  good  which  is  left 
among  us,  is  the  apparent  effect  of  physical  evil.  1819  Pan- 
tologia  s.  v.,  The  most  serious  difficulty  lies  in  accounting 
for  the  permission  of  moral  evil  or  guilt.  1846  Trench 
Alirac.  xviii.  (1862)  295  They  [the  Scriptures]  ever  recognize 
the  reality  of  evil,  i860  Pusey  Min.  Proph.  180  Evil  is  of 
two  sorts,  evil  of  sin,  and  evil  of  punishment.  1869  J.  Mar- 
tineau Ess.  II.  42  Moral  evil  is  abroad  black  fact.  1878 
Tait  &  Stewart  Unseen  Univ.  vii.  269  The  greatest  of  all 
mysteries — the  origin  of  evil. 

b.  What  is  morally  evil ;  sin,  wickedness. 

c  1040  Rule  St.  Benct  (Logeman)  3  Gecyr  from  yfele  &  do 
god.  a  1175  0/7.  Horn.  219  pat  teon'Se  werod  abrea<5,  and 
awende  on  yfele.  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  11  An  were}ed 
gost  . .  him  aure  tacheQ  to  ufele.  1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle 
iv.  xxv.  (1483)  71  To..chesen  the  good  fro  euylle.  1596 
Raleigh  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  37  Converting  badd  into 
yevill  and  yevill  in  worse.  1611  Bible  Prov.  iii.  7  Feare 
the  Lord,  and  depart  from  euill. 

c.  What  is  mischievous,  painful,  or  disastrous. 

<7850  Bede’s  Death-song  in  Sweet  O.  E.  Texts  149  To 

ymbhyegannae  . .  huaet  his  gastae,  godaes  aeththa  yflaes 
aefter  deothdae^e  doemid  uueorthae.  971  Blickl.  Horn. 
1 15  Nu  is  se^hwonon  yfel  and  siege.  1154  O.  E.  Citron,  an. 
1135  Al  unfri3,  &  yfel,  &  raeflac.  61250  Gen.  $  Ex.  788 
Dat  ywel  him  sulde  nunmor  deren.  a  1300  Cursor  Al.  7949 
(Cott.)  Iuel  he  sal  apon  pe  rais.  c  1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel. 
Wks.  II.  249  ^elde  to  noo  man  yvel  for  yvel.  a  1400-50 
Alexander  1699  Depely  pain  playnt,  Quat  erroure  of  bis 
Emperoure  &  euill  pai  suffird.  c  1450  Nominate  in  Wr.- 
Wulcker  709  Morbosus ,  full  of  ewylle.  1611  Bible  Job 
ii.  10  Shall  wee  receiue  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall 
wee  not  receiue  euil?  1789  Bentham  Princ.  Legist,  xviii. 
§  17  note ,  It  was  the  dread  of  evil,  not  the  hope  of  good 
that  first  cemented  societies  together.  1850  Tennyson  In 
Mem.  xcviii,  Evil  haunts  The  birth,  the  bridal. 

2.  To  do ,  \  say  evil.  (In  post-inflexional  Eng. 
hardly  distinguishable  from  use  of  Evil  adv.) 
f  With  evil :  with  evil  intention.  +  To  take  in,  or 
to,  evil :  to  take  (a  thing)  ill ;  also,  to  be  hurt  by. 

c 825  Vesp.  Psalter  xiv.  [xv.]  3  Ne  he  dyde  5asm  nestan  his 
yfel.  971  Blickl.  Horn.  51  He  us  ponne  for^yldep  swa  we 
nu  her  dop,  je  godes  ge  yfeles.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  v. 
11  Eadige  synt  ge  ponne  hi  wyriaS  eow  and  ehtaS  eow 
and  secgeaS  adc  yfel  [Vulg.  omne  malum]  ongen  eow. 

• —  John  v.  29  pa  pe  god  worhton  faraS  on  lifes  cereste,  and 
pa  pe  yfel  [Vulg.  mala]  dydon  on  domes  cereste.  c  1340 
Cursor  Al.  23183  (Trin.)  For  good  &  euele  pat  pei  dud  ere. 
1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  viii.  23  ‘And  whoso  synneth’,  I 
seyde  ‘doth  yuel,  as  me  pinkedi\  ^1430  Syr  Gcticr. 
(Roxb.)  2494  Mi  lordes  ..  Take  it  not  in  euel  that  I  say 
here.  Ibid.  3972  That  stroke  Generides.  to  yuel  nam. 
c  1460  Emare  535  Another  letter  she  made  with  evyll.  c  1510 
More  Picus  Wks.  15/2  If  folk  backbite  us  &  saie  euill  of 
us :  shal  we  so  grevously  take  it,  that  lest  they  should  begin 
to  do  yuel?  1570  Levins  Alanip.  127  To  do  Evil,  male 
facere.  1611  Bible  Eccl.  v.  1  They  consider  not  that  they 
doe  euill.  1842  Lytton  Zanoni 29  He  does  no  evil. 

3.  With  defining  word :  That  which  is  evil  in 
some  particular  case  or  relation ;  the  evil  portion 
or  element  of  anything.  Also  q\\&$>\-abstr.  as  in 
To  see  the  evil  of  (a.  course  of  action). 

4:897  K.  ^Elfred  Gregory’s  Past.  xxi.  157  Du  meaht 
&eseon  eall  Saet  yfel  openlice  (ket  cfeerinne  lutaS.  c  1400 
Solomon’s  Bk.  Wisd.  70  he  wot  any  yuel  by  pe.  1523 
Ld.  Berners  Fro iss.  I.  cv.  127  So  that  all  thynges  consydred, 
the  good  and  yuell,  they  yelded  them  to  therle  of  Derby. 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  viii.  29  The  evill  donne  Dyes  not, 
when  breath  the  body  first  doth  leaue.  1611  Bible  John 
xvii.  15,  I  pray,  .that  thou  shouldest  keepe  them  from  the 
euill.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxviii.  162  All  evill . .  inflicted 
without  intention,  .is  not  Punishment.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
1.  163  If  then  his  Providence  Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring 
forth  good.  1759  Johnson  Rasselas  xxix,  To  inquire  what 
were  the  sources  of.  .the  evil  that  we  suffer.  1877  Mozley 
Uniz>.  Serm.  ii.  34  The  evil  which  is  the  excess  of  appetite 
and  passion  is  not  so  bad  as  the  evil  which  corrupts  virtue. 
II.  A  particular  thing  that  is  evil. 

4.  gen.  Anything  that  causes  harm  or  mischief, 
physical  or  moral.  The  social  evil :  prostitution. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  8108  (Cott.)  pir  wandes  thre  wit-in  pe 
rote  Gains  iuels  all  pai  bar  al  bote.  C1325  E.  E.  A  Hit. 
Poems  B.  277,  &  penne  euelez  on  erpe  ernestly  grewen. 
c  1450  Castle  Hd.  Life  St.  Cutlib.  (Surtees)  3696  Of  twa 
euels  gif  3e  nede  pe  tane  To  chese.  c  1500  Alelusine  237  Of 
two  euylles  men  ought  to  choose  the  lasse.  1539  Taverner 
Erasm.  Prcro.  39  A  lytle  euyll,  a  great  good.  1577  B. 
Googe  H eresbaclt  s  Husb.  11.  (1586)  77  Among  other  evils, 
they  [hop  gardens]  will  be  full  of  Woormes.  1611  Bible 
Proz>.  xxii.  3  A  prudent  man  foreseeth  the  euill,  and  hideth 
himselfe.  1674  R.  Godfrey  Inj.  §  Ab.  Physic  94  We  being 
admonisht  by  the  vulgar  proverb,  To  choose  the  least  of 
Evils.  1793  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  135  There  are  evils  to 
which  the  calamities  of  war  are  blessings.  1835THIRLWALL 
Greece  I.  305  Correcting  an  evil  which  disturbed  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  Sparta.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  136 
One  of  the  chief  evils  which  afflicted  Ireland.  1871  Morley 
Voltaire  (1886)  13  A  real  evil  to  be  combated.  1875  Jovvett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  75  We  can  afford  to  forgive  as  well  as  pity 
the  evil  which  can  be  cured. 

+  5.  A  wrong-doing,  sin,  crime.  Usually//.  Obs. 

Becrwulf  4194  [Ic]  pam  leod-sca5an  yfla  gehwylces  bond- 
lean  forgeald.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  cv.  25  [cvi.  32]  pa:r  Moyses 
wear b  mae^ene  ^ebysgad  for  heora  yfelum.  CH75  Lamb. 
Horn.  15  pas  peues  pet  nulleS  nu  nefre  swike  heore  uueles. 
411300  E.  E.  Psalter  lxxiv.  5  [lxxv.  4],  I  said  to  wicke,  Ivels 
wicli  do  per  forn.  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  iv.  i.  109  Yif 
pat  yuelys  passen  wip  outen  punyssheinge.  c  1489  Caxton 
Sonnes  of  Ay mon  xxi.  465,  I  have  don  many  grete  evylles 
agenst  my  creatour.  1559  Mirr.  Alag.,  Worcester  xvii, 
King  Edwardes  evilles  all  wer  counted  mine.  1597  Shaks. 
Rich.  Ill ,  1.  ii.  76  (Qo.)  Of  these  supposed  evils  [Po. 
crimes],  .to  acquit  myself.  1614  Bp.  Hall  Contempt.  O.  T. 
vi.  ii,  Men  thinke  either  to  patronize  or  mitigate  evils,  by 
j  their  fained  reasons. 
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+  0.  A  calamity,  disaster,  misfortune.  Obs. 
a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Ixxxix.  [xc.]  15  Yheres  in  whilke  we  ' 
segh  ivels  Jms.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  41  He  reprouid  \>c  rych, 
and  seid  many  iuel  to  cum  to  hem.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes 
of  Aymon  xix.  408  Grete  evylles  and  harmes  are  happeth 
therby.  1535  Coverdale  Esther  y iii.  6  How  can  I  se  the 
euell  that  shal  happe  vnto  my  people  ?  1590  J.  Smythe  ip 
Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  64  Ther  may  uppon  dyvers  acci-  j 
dents  ensue  such  and  so  great  evills  unto  your  Majestie  | 
and  Realme.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  281  How  in  safety  best  j 
we  may  Compose  our  present  evils.  179X  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
Rom.  Forest  i,  With  the  additional  evil  of  being  separated 
from  his  family. 

7.  f  a.  gen.  A  disease,  malady.  Obs. 

C1205  Lay.  17598  Aurilie  wule  beon  dad.  pat  ufel  is 
under  his  ribben.  c  1300  Havelok  1 1 4  Than  him  tok  an  iuel 
strong.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  3001  Som  . .  Sal  haf 
als  pe  yuel  of  meselry.  c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  viii.  29  A 
medicinal  thing  it  [aloes]  es  for  many  euils.  1480  Caxton  j 
Descr.  Eng.  25  The  yelow  euyll  that  is  called  the  Jaundis. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  in.  843  The  slow  creeping  Evil 
eats  his  way.  1725  N.  Robinson  Th.  Pkysick  280  It  cannot  J 
be  expected  that.. the  feeling  his  Pulse.. will  remove  the 
Evil  he  labours  under. 

fig.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  3269  This  is  the  yvelle  that  love 
they  calle. 

b.  The  Aleppo  evil :  ‘  a  disease,  which  first  ap¬ 
pears  under  the  form  of  an  eruption  on  the  skin, 
and  afterwards  forms  into  a  sort  of  boir  ( Penny 
Cycl.  XII.  12/2).  f  The  foul  evil :  the  pox.  +  The 
falling  evil :  =  ‘the  falling  sickness  epilepsy. 

c  1340  Cursor  M.  11831  (Trin.)  pe  fallyng  euel  had  he  to 
melle.  C1400  Maundev.  (1839)  vi.  69  It  heleth  him  of  the 
fallynge  Euyll.  c  1475  Piet.  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  791 
Hie  morbus  eaducus,  the  fallyn  evylle.  1607  Topsell 
Fourf.  Beasts  (1673)  5°6  The  bloud  of  a  lamb  mingled  with  ! 
wine  doth  heal,  .those  which  have  the  foul  evil.  1869  E.  A.  j 
Parkes  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  79  The  Aleppo  evil,  the 
Damascus  ulcer,  and  some  other  diseases. 

c.  Short  for  King’s  evil:  Scrofula.  Also 
attrib.  in  +  Evil  gold ,  the  gold  coin  (see  Angel  6) 
given  by  the  king  to  those  touched  by  him  for  ‘  the 
evil  \ 

[1530  Palsgr.  182  Les  escrovelles,  a  disease  called  the 
quynnancy  or  the  kynges  yvell.]  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  iv.  iii.  | 
146  Macd.  What  *s  the  Disease  he  meanes  ?  Mai.  Tis  call’d  j 
the  Euill.  1667  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  154/4  There  will  be  no  far¬ 
ther  Touching  for  the  Evil  till  Michaelmas  next.  1702  Ibid.  \ 
No.3814/4  Stolen,  .two  Pieces  of  Evil  Gold.  1737  Pope  Hor.  j 
Epist.  11.  ii.  219  When  golden  Angels  cease  to  cure  the  Evil. 
1751  Fielding  in  Lond.  Daily  Advertiser  31  Aug.,  Two  of  ! 
the  most  miserable  Diseases  . .  the  Asthma  and  the  Evil. 
1868  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  II.  App.  536  The  first 
who  undertook  to  cure  the  evil  by  the  royal  touch. 

C.  Comb. 

1.  Of  the  adj chiefly  parasynthetic  adjs.,  as  evil- 
affected  (hence  evil  -  affectedness'),  - complexioned , 
-eyed,  -fortuned,  -headed,  - hearted ,  - fitted ,  - man¬ 
nered,  -minded  (hence  evil-mindedness'),  -officed, 
-qualified,  -savoured,  - starred ,  -thewed  [see  The w], 

- thoughted ,  -tongued,  - weaponed ,  - willed ;  also 

f  evil-usage  =  Ill-usage.  Evil-favoured,  etc. 

1611  Bible  Acts  xiv.  2  Stirred  vp  the  Gentiles,  and  made 
their  mindes  *euill  affected  against  the  brethren.  1670 
Cotton  Espernon  1.  iv.  154  The  *evil-affectedness  of  the 
people.  1623  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Cypress  Grove  Wks.  121 
If  they  were  not  distempered  and  *evil  complexioned,  they 
would  not  be  sick.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  1.  i.  72  You  shall  not 
finde  me  (Daughter)  *Euill-ey’d  vnto  you.  1661  Pierce 
Serm.  29  May  35  Nor  can  you  rationally  hope  to  keep 
your  Peace  any  longer,  then  whilest  the  evil-ey’d  Factions 
want  power  to  break  it.  1872  Ruskin  Eagle's  N.  §  106  But 
to  be  evil-eyed,  is  that  not  worse  than  to  have  no  eyes  ? 
1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xxvi.  94  O  fortune  *euyll  fortuned 
why  haste  thou  not  permytted  me,  etc.  c  1583  Balfour 
Practicks  490  (Jam.)  Gif  the  awiner  of  the  beist  . .  knew 
that  he  was  xevil-heidit  or  cumbersom.  1832  Tennyson 
CEnone  49  *  Evil-hearted  Paris.  .Came  up  from  reedy  Simois 
all  alone,  a  1225  Alter.  R.  368  Me  ..  tolde  him  pet  his 
deore  spuse  . .  were  . .  lene  &  *vuele  iheowed.  1656  Trapp 
Comm.  Col.  ii.  20  The  most  uncivil  and  x evil-mannered  . . 
of  all  those  who  have  borne  the  name  of  God  upon  earth. 
1531  in  Vicary’s  Anat.(  1888)  App.  vii.  201  Opportunity  was 
taken  by  the  *evil-minded  to  worry  alien  Surgeons.  1687 
Dryden  Hind  P.  11.  689  Some  evil-minded  beasts  might . . 
wreak  their  hidden  hate.  1817  Cobbett  Pol.  Reg.  8  Feb. 
164  The  endeavours  which  have  recently  been  exerted  .. 
by  designing  and  evil-minded  men.  1884  J.  Parker 
Apost.  Life  III.  144  We  ourselves  are  ..  infinite  in  the 
variety  of  our  *evil-mindedness.  1607  Tourneur  Rev. 
Trag.  11.  i,  What  makes  yon  *euill-offic’d  man?  1613 
Life  Will.  /  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793)  12  His  return 
was  on  foot,  by  reason  of  the  *evil-qualitied  ways,  c  1400 
Rom.  Rose  4733  [Love  is]  Right  *evelle  savoured  good 
savour.  1842  Tennyson  Locksley  H.  155  In  wild  Mah- 
ratta-battle  fell  my  father  *evil-starr’d.  c  1400  Beryn  nyy 
Nevir  thing  so  wild  Ne  so  *evill  thewid,  as  I  was  my 
selff.  1824  J.  Symmons  tr.  VEschylus'  A  game  m.  ii  Cure 
me  of  *evil-thoughted  care.  1867  in  DeutscJis  Rem.  8 
The  *evil-tongued  messenger  arrived  in  the  camp.  1645 
Milton  Tctrach.  Wks.  (1847)218/1  Hemingius. .  writing  of 
divorce  . .  gives  us  six  [causes  thereof],  adultery,  desertion, 
inability,  errour,  *evil  usage,  and  impiety.  1590  Sir  J. 
Smyth  Disc.  Weapons  Sig.***,  They  have  been  contented  to 
suffer  their  soldiers  to  goe  *evill  weaponed.  1393  Langl. 

P.  PI.  C.  11.  189  Men  of  holy  churche,  Auerouse  &  *euel- 
willed  whanne  thei  ben  auaunsed.  <1400  Apol.  Loll.  25 
Who  schal  rise  to  gidre  wip  me  ajenis  pe  iuil  willid.  1460- 
70  Bk.  Quintessence (iSSg)  26  Saturn  is  a  planete  evel-willid 
and  ful  of  sekenes.  1533  More  Ansiu.  poysoned  Bk.  Wks. 
1054/2  His  wisedome  will  not  enter  into  an  euil*willed 
heart. 

2.  Of  the  sb.  a.  objective  with  agent-noun,  as 
evil-saycr,  - speaker ,  -worker-,  with  vbl.  sb.  and  | 


pr.  pple.  forming  adjectives  and  substantives,  as 
evil-boding,  -saying,  -speaking,  -wishing,  b.  in¬ 
strumental,  with  pples.,  forming  adjs.,  as  +  evil- 
bicaught,  -impregnated.  Also  evil-proof  a.,  proof 
against  evil.  Evil-dokk,  -willer,  etc. 

C1330  Arth.  Sp  Merl.  296  Thai  weren  sought  and  founde 
hem  nought  Tho  he  held  hem  *iuel  bicought.  1833  H  r. 
Martineau  Manch.  Strike  xi.  125  The  *evil-bodings  which 
a  succession  of  Job’s  comforters  had  been  pouring  into  her 
ears.  1855  Singleton  Virgil  I.  10 1  And  evil-boding 
bitches,  and  ill-omened  birds.  1855  Woman’s  Devotion  II. 
25  *Evil-impregnated  air  that  seemed  to  surround  Lady 
Jane,  wherever  she  went.  1864  Skeat  Uhland's  Poems  63 
Now,  builder,  finish  the  walls  and  roof,  God’s  blessing  hath 
made  it  *evil-proof.  1530  Palsgr.  217/2  *Evyll  sayer, 
maldisant.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)93  Detrac- 
cyon  is  a  preuy  &  secrete  *euyll  sayenge  of  our  neyghbour. 
a  1200  Moral  Ode  274  f>eor  bed  naddren . .  pa  tered  and  frete3 
pe  *uuele  speken.  1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Soiule  iii.  v.  (1483)  53 
Gladly  heryng  euery  euel  speker.  1611  Bible  i  Pet.  ii.  1 
*Euill-speakings.  1705  Stanhope  Paraphr.  III.  495  Many 
good  Men  . .  look  upon  these  Evil-speakings  as  a  sort  of 
Martyrdom.  1847  Grote  Greece  11.  xi.  (1862)  II.  339  [Solon] 
forbade  absolutely  evil-speaking  with  respect  to  the  dead. 
a  1586  Sidney  (J.),  A  country  full  of  *evilwishing  minds  to¬ 
wards  him.  1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  4  Behald 
the  doggis,  behald  *ewil  workeris.  1611  Bible  Phil.  iii. 
2  Beware  of  euill  workers. 

+  Evil,  sb.^  Obs .  Meaning  uncertain. 

(Some  commentators  explain  it  as  ‘a  jakes,  privy  ’  *,  there 
seems  to  be  no  ground  for  this  exc.  in  the  two  passages 
themselves,  where  ‘  hovel  *  would  suit  equally  well.  But 
identity  with  prec.  seems  quite  possible.) 

1603  Shaks.  Mens,  for  31.  11.  ii.  172  Hauing  waste  ground 
enough,  Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  Sanctuary  And  pitch 
our  euils  there?  1613  — Hen.  VIII ,  11.  i.  67  Let  ’em  looke 
they  glory  not  in  mischiefe  Nor  build  their  euils  on  the 
graues  of  great  men. 

E-vil,  sbA  dial.  [The  OE.  word  for  ‘  fork  ’  is 
geafuT,  a  parallel  form  *gifel  might  give  evil  in 
dialects.]  (See  quot.) 

1642  in  Cotton  Barnstaple  (1890)  68  [The  common  sort] 
betooke  themselves  to  armes  . .  some  with  pikes,  some  with 
dunge  Evells,  some  with  great  poles.  1863  Morton  Cycl. 
Agric.  (E.D.S.),  Evil ,  three-pronged  fork. 

Evil  (f'v’l),  adv.  Forms :  1  yfele,  ylle,  3-4 
uvele,  ufele,  4-6  evel(e,  -el(l(e,  yvel(e,  -ell,  (4 
evyil,  ivel,  yvyl,  yvle,  5  avell,  ewell,  yeffelD, 
4-7  evill(e,  -yl(e,  -yl  l(e,  (6  ewill),  3-  evil. 
[ME.  uvele  (it),  ivele ,  cvele ,  OE.  yfele,  f.  yfel  — 
OS.  udilo  (Du.  cuv el),  OHG.  ubilo,  upilo  (MIIG. 
iibele,  Ger.  libel) OTeut.  *iibildl\  In  an  evil 
manner ;  ill. 

+ 1.  Wrongly,  wrongfully,  wickedly,  ill ;  esp.  with 
To  do,  speak ,  etc.  Obs. ;  cf.  Evil  sb.  2. 

c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  John  xviii.  22  Gif  ic  yfele  [1160  Hatton 
efele]  sprsece  cyd  gewittnysse  be  yfele.  c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  lxx[i]. 
9  Oft  me  feala  cwsedon  feondas  yfele.  a  1300  Cursor  31. 
6531  (Gott.)  Sone  herd  he  . .  pat  his  folk  ful  euil  had 
don.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Citron.  (1810)  147  pe  clergy’  Gaf  a 
grete  cursyng  on  whilk  of  pam  . .  pat  euelle  bituex  pain 
spak.  c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  12  pei  coueiten  euyle 
here  nei^eboris  goodis.  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  10493  Ector 
with  envy  evill  he  dyssayuet,  Dang  hym  to  dede.  c  1440 
Gesta  Rom.  xc.  413  (Add.  MS.)  The  yonge  sone  . .  spendid 
Euyll  the  money  that  was  take  hym  to  the  vse  of  the  scole. 
1541  R.  Barnes  Wks.  (1573)  361/1  Man  euill  vsyng  hys  free¬ 
will,  dyd  both  loose  him  seife,  and  also  his  freewil.  1547 
Homilies  1.  Contention  11.  (1859)  x3^  If  I  be  evil  reviled, 
shall  I  stand  still,  like  a  goose  or  a  fool  ?  1580  Baret  Alv. 
E  388,  It  is  euill  done  of  you,  iuique  fact's.  1611  Bible 
John  xviii.  23  If  I  haue  spoken  euill  beare  witnesse  of  the 
euill. 

b.  To  speak  evil  (OE.  be)  of:  to  speak  maliciously, 
slanderously,  abusively  of;  in  later  use  perh.  re¬ 
garded  as  a  sb.,  but  in  OE.  and  ME.  an  adv. 

c  xooo  Ags.  Gosp.  Mark  ix.  39  Nis  nan  pe  on  minum  naman 
maegen  wyree  &  msege  ra<5e  be  me  yfele  sprecan.  1535 
Coverdale  Ezek.  xxxvi.  23  My  greate  name. .  which  amonge 
the  Gentiles  is  euel  spoken  of.  1580  North  Plutarch  740 
[Alexander’s  friends]  beganne..to  speake  euill  of  him. 
1611  Bible  Mark  ix.  39  There  is  no  man,  which  shall  doe 
a  miracle  in  my  Name,  that  can  lightly  speake  euill  of  me. 
r  1630  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Foetus  Wks.  45  Here  Aretine 
lies  . .  Who,  whilst  he  liv’d  spoke  evil  of  all.  a  1768  T. 
Secker  Serm.  (1775)  Ixxxix.  III.  229  Whoever  is.  .long  evil 
spoken  of,  hath  been  faulty.  1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts .  I.  91 
That  I  should  be  his  enemy,  and  speak  evil  of  him. 

+  C.  To  hear  evil :  to  be  evil  spoken  of ;  =  L. 
male  audire.  Cf.  To  hear  ill.  Obs. 

1584  Forme  of  Prayer  Ch.  Scotl.  G  2  b,  If  he  haue  .. 
gouerned  him  seife  in  suche  sorte  as  the  wordeofGod  hath 
not  hearde  euill.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  v.  23  O  !  what  of 
gods  then  boots  it  to  be  borne,  If  old  Aveugles  sonnes  so 
evill  heare? 

+  2.  Harmfully,  injuriously,  esp.  in  To  evil  en¬ 
treat  ;  badly,  severely,  shamefully.  Obs. 

c  1205  Lay.  1903  Vfele  [c  1275  vuele]  he  bine  maerde.  1340 
Ayenb.  239  He  het  pet  ha  wer  ri^t  wel  ybeate  and  euele 
y-dra^e.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2557  Do  make  vp  Seynt  petris 
churche  pat  pe  Sarsynz  han  yule  arayd.  c  X400  Destr.  Troy 
9685  The  bodies  on  bent  brethit  full  euyll.  a  1450  Knt,  de 
la  Tour  23  They. .  plucked  each  other  bi  the  here  of  the 
hede  right  evelle.  1485  Caxton  Paris  Sp  V.  19  Geffroy  went 
to  therthe  under  hys  hors  ryght  evyl  hurte.  X562  Act  5  Eliz . 
c.  4.  §  35  If  any  such  Master  shall  misuse  or  evil  intreat  his 
Apprentice.  1578  Gudc  §  Godlie  Ball.  (1868)  133,  I  was.. 
Euill  totcheit  and  rod  it.  i6ix  Bible  Deut.  xxvi.  6  The 
Egyptians  euil  intreated  vs,  and  afflicted  vs.  1693  31cm. 
Ct.  Teckele  11.  89  More  fit  to  ruine  and  evil  entreat  the 
Peasants,  .than  to  fight  an  Enemy.  1749  Act  22  Geo.  II  in 
Beawes  Lex  Mcrcat.  (1752)  251  Pillaged,  beaten,  or  evil- 
intreated. 


+  3.  With  difficulty,  hardly.  Obs. 

1377  Langl.  P.Pl.  B.  xii.  8  In  pyne  olde  elde  pat  yuel  can 
suffre  Pouerte.  c  1435  Torr.  Portugal  81  Fulle  evylle  thow 
dourst  hyme  stond.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur  ii.  viii,  It  is 
euyl  sene  said  the  knyghtes  that  thou  art  a  true  man 
that  thou  wolt  not  telle  thy  name.  1523  Ld.  Berners 
Froiss.  I.  ccccxxxviii.  771  Theyshulde  full  yuell  agone  any 
farther  to  gette  any  forage.  1580  North  Plutarch  {16 j 6) 
819  Brutus  could  evil  away  with  the  tyranny. 

1 4.  Badly,  poorly,  indifferently,  insufficiently ; 
not  well.  Evil  at  ease  =  ill  at  ease.  Obs. 

a  1300  Cursor  31.  16119  (Cott.)  Mi  wyf  es  sumquat  iuel  at 
ess.  c  1340  Ibid.  4422  (Trin.)  Alas  Ioseph.  .Euel  is  pe  quit 
pi  trewe  seruyse.  1399  Langl.  Rich.  Redeles  iv.  52  Euyll 
be  we  worthy  to  welden  oure  hire,  c  1420  Anturs  of  Arth. 
ix,  Alle  bare  was  the  body  . .  in  clething  evyl  clad.  X475 
Bk.  Noblesse  30  No  cheveteyn  can  not  have  . .  good  men  of 
armes  eville  paied.  c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  ix. 
253,  I  am  evyil  contente.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I. 
xviii.  21  With  them  came  other  folkis  of  the  coantrey. .  with 
brede  euyll  bakyn.  Ibid.  I.  lxxxiii.  105  They  were  but  yuell 
payed.  1563  Homilies  11.  Idolatry  11.  (1859)  197  The  East 
and  West  Churches,  which  agreed  evil  before,  .fell  to  utter 
enmity.  1587  Harrison  England  11.  xxi.  (1877)  1.  332 
Sicke  and  evill  at  ease.  1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  129 
Horses,  .very  leane  and  evill  appoynted  for  service.. 

t  5.  Badly,  defectively ;  imperfectly,  unskilfully  ; 
also,  incorrectly,  wrongly.  Obs. 

a  1000  Riddles  xliv.  10  (Gr.)  Gif  se  esne  his  hlaforde  hyreS 
yfle.  a  1250  Owl  <5*  Night.  1204  Ic  wot  if  smithes  sale  vuele 
clenche.  c  1300  Beket  404  So  schal  the  pays  of  the  londe 
wel  uvele  beon  iholde.  c  1340  Cursor  M.  25828  (Fairf.) 
Qua-sim  dos  squa  is  iuel  ta3t.  c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg. 
(MS.  A.)  93  Cankre  . .  comep  of  a  wounde  yvel  heelid. 
c  1450  3Iertin  iii.  46  Sirs  ye  knewe  Merlin  full  euell.  1551 
Robinson  tr.  More's  Utop.  Ded.  Ep.  (Arb.)  14  A  good  tale 
euel  tolde.  1577  B.  Googe  Heresbacli s  Husb.  1.(1586)22 
If  it  be  shallowe  in  one  place,  and  deepe  in  an  other,  it  de¬ 
clares  the  grounde  to  be  evill  handled  in  the  plowing.^  1597 
Morley  Itttrod.  3Ius.  74  Shew  me  a  reason  why  the  Dis¬ 
cord  is  euill  taken  here?  1629  Purchas  Pilgrims  II.  1032 
These  vessels  are  more  wide  than  ours,  being  evil  made. 

t6.  Badly,  unfortunately,  unhappily,  unsuccess¬ 
fully.  Obs. 

971  Blickl.  Horn.  247  ]>y  lacs  wen  sie  paet  we  yfele  for- 
weorpon.  a  1000  Caedmons  Gctt.  387  (Gr.)  Daet  sceolde  unc 
Adame  yfele  geweorSan  ymb  (feet  heofonrice.  c  X340 
Cursor  31.  18278  (Fairf.)  Evylle  hast  pou  done  thy-self  to 
spede.  C1400  Rom.  Rose  1067  Yvel  mote  they  thryve  & 
thee.  .These  losengers  ful  of  envye  !  1401  Pol.  Poems ( 1859) 
II.  97  Evel  mot  he  spede,  that  beggith  of  the  puple 
more  than  is  nede.  1795  Robitt  Hood  (Ritson  1795)  I.  83 
Yeffell  mot  he  the,  Seche  thre  strokes  he  me  gafe.  x6n 
Bible  i  Citron,  vii.  23  It  went  euill  with  his  house. 

+  7.  With  to  become,  like ,  etc.  Obs. 

c  1230  Hali  3Ieid.  7  To  don  al  &  drehen  pat  him  likeS  ne 
sitte  hit  hire  se  uuele.  a  1300  Cursor  31.  548  (Gott.)  Of  thing 
men  likis,  euil  or  wele.  c  1300  Beket  1170  Uvele  bicom  him 
to  gon  afote.  1540  Coverdale  Fruitf.  Less.  Pref.  Wks. 
(Parker  Soc.)  I.  201  How  evil  doth  it  become  a  believer  to  be 
ireful  and  greedy  of  vengeance.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI, 
iv.  vii.  84  How  euill  it  beseemes  thee.  To  flatter  Henry. 

8.  Comb.  a.  With  agent-nouns ,  forming  sbs., 
as  evil- liver,  - looker . 

1846  Trench  31irac.  xxxiii.  (1862)  462  The  ship  of  the 
Church, —  encumbered  with  *evil-livers  till  it  well  nigh 
makes  shipwreck  altogether.  1887  Lady  Bellairs  Gossips 
tv.  Girls  11.  64  Do  not  delude  yourself  that  . .  you  will  be 
able  to  reform  a  lover  who  has  been  an  evil  liver.  1697 
Evelyn  Numistn.  ix.  302  Witches  and  *Evil-lookers  as  they 
call  them. 

b.  With  pres,  pples.,  forming  adjs.,  as  evil-smell- 
ing;  with  vbl.  sbs.,  forming  sbs.,  as  evil-getting 
(concr.),  -taking.  Also  evil-liking,  ill-favoured  ; 
evil-sounding,  harsh-sounding ;  Evil-willing. 

1652  Bp.  Hall  Invis.  World  iii.  §  5  He  [Satan]  heartens 
us  in  *evil  gettings  under  pretence  of  the  opportunity  of 
liberal  almsgiving.  1535  Coverdale  Joel  i.  18  The  duI- 
lockes  are  very  *euel  likynge  because  they  haue  no  pasture. 
1881  Besant  &  Rice  CJtapl.  Fleet  I.  187  They  were  here, 
crouched  in  this  filthy,  *evil-smelling  place.  1552  Huloet 
*Euil  soundynge,  absonus.  1547  Homilies  1.  Salvation  ill. 
(1859)  32  To  avoid  *evil  taking  and  misunderstanding. 

c.  With  pa.  pples.,  forming  adjs.  (a.)  With  sense 
1  wickedly,  wrongly’,  as  evil-disposed,  -gotten,  -won. 
(/;.)  With  sense  ‘imperfectly,  unskilfully’  ( =  mis-), 
as  evil-fashioned ,  -loved,  -ordered,  -pieced,  -shaped, 
-shapen,  -sown,  -spun,  - taught .  Also  evil-sained 
[see  Sain],  lit.  ‘ill-blessed’,  i.e.  accursed. 

1563  Foxe  in  Latimer's  Serm.  <5-  Rem.  (1845)  p.  xix,  He  was 
tossed  and  turmoiled  by  *evil-disposed  persons.  1854  J. 
S.  C.  Abbott  Napoleon  (1855)  I.  xxxvii.  571,  I  should,  on 
the  contrary  have  created  the  Tribunate,  had  I  been  hypo¬ 
critical  or  evil-disposed.  1483  in  Surtees  31isc.  (1890)  28 
Breyerton,  talker,  has  an  ewell  dyspossid  woman  to  hys 
wyff.  Ibid.  John  Herrot  has  avell  dyssposid  chylld. 
c  1496  Serm.  Episc.  Piter.  (W.  de  W.)  B  iij,  *Euyll-fassh- 
ened  garmentes  &  deuyllysshe  shoon  &  slyppers  of  frensmen. 
1539  Taverner  Erasm.  Prov.  25  *Euyl  gotten  good  go 
euyll  awaye.  1552  Huloet  *Euil  loued,  antiphalus. 
1526  Househ.  Ord.  235  That  the  napery  be  not  tome  nor 
rent  or  otherwise  *evill-ordered.  1570-6  Lambarde  Pcramb. 
Kent  (1826)  307  Friendship,  that  is  but  *evill  peeced,  will 
not  ioine  close,  but  falleth  asunder  againe.  1588  A.  King 
tr.  Canisius'  Catech.  K  iv,  Away  with  luther  and  Caluine 
and  sic  *euilsained  sanctes.  1832  Motherwell  Poems 
(1847)  x7  And  sway  to  their  purpose  Each  *evil-shaped 
mood.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xii.  xxxii.  (1495)  432 
The  pecok  hath  an..*euyll  shapen  heed,  ai 541  Wyatt 
Poet.  Wks.  (1861)  170  The  gain  is  hers,  the  loss  is  mine  :  Of 
*evil-sown  seed  such  is  the  fruit.  1388  Songs  Costume 
(Percy  Soc.)  45  Ware  of  *evel-spon  waste.  1377  Langl. 
P.  PI.  B.  xx.  185  ‘  Sire  ^euel-ytau^te  elde  *  quod  I  ‘  vnhende 
go  with  the’  !  1583  Sempill  Ball.  210  Ane  carling  of  the 
Quene  of  Phareis,  T nat  *ewill  win  geir  to  elphyne  careis. 
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+  E'vil,  w.1  Obs.  Forms:  I  yfelan,  -ian,  2 
uvelien,  3  i-uvelen,  4  evel-,  yl(en,  5  evel,  -yl. 
[ME.  uvelien  (it),  OE.  yfelian,  f.  yfel,  Evil  «.] 

1.  trails.  To  do  evil  to ;  to  harm  or  injure ;  to  ill- 
treat  ;  to  affect  with  disease. 

c  1000  Ags.  Ps.  lxxxii[i]-  3  And  ehtungaealle  hasfdon,  hu  hi 
j>ine  haljan  her  yfeladan.  Ibid.  cvi[i],  38  Nas  heora  neata 
nan  Jeyfelad.  c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  15  Nescal  us  na  mon 
uuelien  }>er  uore.  c  1205  Lay.  31774  Mr  \>e  uisc  i-eten  weore 
i-uueled  was  [>e  king.  <'1435  Torr.  Portugal  1843  Thou 
shake  lyve  and  wel  fare,  Yf  the  nothing  evylle. 

2.  intr.  a.  To  grow  bad  (morally),  b.  To  fall 
ill ;  to  be  ill  or  sick. 

1002-23  Wulfstan  Addr.  to  Eng.  (ed.  Napierl  156  Deos 
woruld.  .sceal.  ,aer  Antecristes  tocyme  yfeljan  swiSe.  1303 
R.  Brunne  Hand/.  Synne  8032  She  euylde,  And  deyde 
sunner  ban  she  wylde.  1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  81 
In  Ynde  bee)>  men  of  fyue  cubites  long,  )>at  euele)>  nou3t, 
no)>er  3ildeb  vp  be  breeb.  14-  •  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  516 
(Harl.  MS.  1900)  The  duke  eueled  so  in  the  wey. 

E'vil-do'er.  [f.  Evil  sb.  +  Doek.]  One  who 
does  evil ;  a  malefactor. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth .  De  P.  R.  xii.  xxxvii.  436  The  herte 
of  the  lapwynge  is  gode  to  euyl  doers.  1526-34  Tindale 
2  Tim.  ii.  9,  I  suffre  trouble  as  an  evyll  doar  even  vnto 
bondes.  i6ix  Bible  i  Pet.  ii.  12  They  speake  against  you 
as  euill  doers.  1736  Berkeley  Disc,  to  Magistrates  Wks. 
III.  421  Punishments  that  await  evil-doers.  1851  D.  Jer- 
rold  St.  Giles  ix.  87  Those  who  were  so  sharp  after  evil¬ 
doers  had  commonly  not  the  cleanest  consciences  them¬ 
selves.  1864  Burton  Scot  Air.  I.  v.  248  The  formidable 
Proctor,  who  is  a  terror  to  evil-doers. 

E'vil-do'ing',  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Evil  sb.  +  Doing.] 
The  action  of  doing  evil. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  Dc  P.  R.  xii.  xxxvii.  (1495)  436  In 
theyr  euyll  doyng  they  vse  theyr  hertes.  1526-34  Tindale 
1  Pet.  iii.  17  It  is  better,  .that  ye  suffre  for  well  doynge  then 
for  evyll  doynge  [1611  euill  doing,  1881  (Rev.)  evil  doing]. 
1682  Sec.  Plea  Nonconf.  59  His  Approbation,  which  he 
never  gave  to  Evil-doing.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852) 
I.  576  The  penalties  annexed  to  evil-doing. 

+  E*vilfare.  Obs,  rare—Y.  [f.  Evil  sb.  +  Fare 
sb. ;  cf.  welfare .]  Ill-success,  misfortune. 

1553  Grimalde  Cicero  s  Offices  11.  (1558)  79  A  great  power 
ther  is  in  fortune,  .either  for  welfare  or  euilfare. 

t  E  vil-fa  voured,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Evil  +  Favour 
+  -ed2.]  Having  a  repulsive  appearance  or  as¬ 
pect,  ill-looking ;  =  Ill-favoured. 

1530  Palsgr.  217/2  Evylfavoured  face,  grimace.  1535 
Coverdale  Lev.  xxi.  18  Blynde,  lame,  with  an  euell  fau- 
oured  nose,  with  eny  myssshappen  membre.  1563  Homi¬ 
lies  11.  Idolatry  111.(1859)229  Evilfavoured  and  rude  lumpes 
of  clay.  1579  Tomson  Calvin's  Serin.  Tim.  348/2  They 
seeke  for  nothing  but  plaisters  to  couer  the  foule  euilfauoured 
matter.  1607-12  Bacon  Ess.t  Custom  (Arb.)  366  Maccia- 
uell  well  noteth  (thoughe  in  an  Evill  favoured  instance), 
there  is  [etc.].  1775  in  Ash  ;  hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Hence  +  E-vilfa  vouredly  adv.,  in  an  ill-favoured 
manner  ;  defectively,  imperfectly,  improperly ; 
maliciously.  +  E  vilfa  vouredness,  the  quality 
of  being  ill-favoured,  deformity,  ugliness. 

a  1556  Cranmer  JVhs.  I.  33  How  evil-favouredly  you  and 
Smith  agree  among  yourselves.  1568  Turner  Herbal  111. 
60  Selfe  heale  is  called  of  some  of  the  Germanes,  evelfavor- 
edly,  Prunella.  1577  Harrison  England Ded.,  The  curious, 
and  such  as  can  rather  euill  fauouredlie  espie  than  skilfullie 
correct  an  error.  1581  Marbeck  Bk.  of  Notes  525  That 
Painter  . .  had  euill  fauouredlie  proportioned  a  painted 
Henne.  1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  (1629)  38  Images  . . 
made  evill  favouredly  according  to  their  best  workmanship. 
1535  Coverdale  Dent.  xvii.  1  Thou  shalt  offre..no  oxe  or 
shepe  that  hath  a  blemish  or  eny  euell  fauourednesse  on  it. 
1547  Homilies  1.  Contention  1.  (1859)  *34  Y°u  shall  see.  .the 
evilfavouredness  and  deformity  of  this  most  detestable  vice. 
1594  Mirr.  Policy  (1599)  164  Riches  make  a  woman  proud 
. .  Euilfauourednesse  maketh  her  odious.  1775  in  Ash  ; 
hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  E’vilful,  a.  Obs~°  [f.  Evil  sb.  +  -ful.] 
Harmful,  malicious.  Hence  E'vilfully  adv.,  in 
a  harmful  or  malicious  manner. 

c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  76  pu  schal  do  no  ping  3euelfuly  to  pi 
ne3bor  in  his  nedis  to  be  releuid. 

t  E  villess,  a.  Obs.  In  4  evelles.  [f.  Evil 
+  -less.]  Without  evil ;  free  from  evil. 

c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  242  Syghthen  Christ  deyed  Oure  ordre 
was  euelles. 

Evilly  (rv’l|li),  adv .  [f.  Evil  a.  +  -ly2.]  In 
an  evil  manner. 

1.  Viciously,  wickedly,  censurably. 

a.  1580  Apol.  Pr.  Orange  in  Phenix  (1721)  I.  501  Who 
have,  .very  evilly,  and  without  any  cause,  withdrawn  them- 
selues  from  us.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  96  They 
haue  euilly  prosecuted  that  their  pretended  right  and  title. 
1624  Quarles  JobGji-j)  197  His  plenty,  .evilly  come,  .shall 
soon  pass  away.  1730-6  Bailey  [folio),  Evilly ,  in  a  bad 
manner.  1863  J.  C.  Morison  St.  Bernard  in.  iii.  331  No 
knowledge  or  power  is  evil,  however  evilly  it  may  be  em¬ 
ployed.  1871  Alabaster  Wheel  of  Law  p.  xxxvi,  He  has 
lived  evilly  in  previous  generations. 

2.  With  evil  purpose  or  result ;  injuriously ;  ma¬ 
liciously,  mischievously ;  noxiously. 

2631  Gouge  God's  Arrows  1.  §  20.  27  Who  more  . .  evilly 
entreated  and  persecuted  in  the  world.  1655  Fuller  Ch. 
Hist.  iv.  ii.  §  14  Others,  who  publish  . .  evilly  and  falsly  .. 
that  Richard  late  King  of  England.. is  still  alive.  1670 
Cotton  Espernon  11.  vii.  320  She  would .  .make  known  who¬ 
ever  should  be  so  evilly  affected.  1677  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
1230/4  A  Spanish  Man  of  War  . .  commanded  the  Masters 
on  board,  very  evilly  intreated  them.  1845  R.  Chambers 
Vest.  Create  Mental  Const.  A  nim.%  The  production  of  those 
evilly  disposed  beings  is  in  this  manner.  1872  Howells 
Wedd,  yourn ,  81  The  hot,  greasy  biscuit,  steaming  evilly 


up  into  the  face.  1873  Ouida  Pascarel  I.  35  They  eyed 
me  askance  very  evilly  and  munched  their  chocolate  chicchi. 
1875  Farrar  Seekers  Ii.  iii.  215  Twoor  three  evilly-squalling 
brats.  1879  Premature  Death  62  It  tells  evilly  on  the 
health-concfition  of  large  sections  of  the  population. 

3.  Unfavourably. 

1668  Howe  Bless.  Righteous  (1825)  260  Not  to  desire 
heaven  ..is  so  evilly  thought  of,  that,  etc.  1823  Lamb 
Let.  B.  Barton  in  Life  Lett.  xii.  119  And  let  ’em  talk  as 
evilly  as  they  do  of  the  envy  of  poets.  1864  Dk.Manchester 
Court  4  Soc.  Eliz.  to  Anne  II.  160  This  latter,  evilly  cele¬ 
brated  in  his  day,  was  Ferdinando,  Marquis  de  Paleotti. 
1883  Daily  News  20  June  5/6  The  evilly  reputed  spot — the 
guet-apens  where  we  were  all  to  be  massacred. 

4.  Not  well,  badly  :  +  a.  Faultily,  insufficiently, 
defectively  {obs,).  b.  Unhappily. 

1587  Fleming  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1278/2  Robert  Bal- 
docke  ..  a  man  evillie  beloved.  1590  Disc.  Sp.  Invas.  in 
Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  162  The  which  embassage  ..  made 
the  gentleman  to  be  evilly  entertained  by  our  men.  1655 
Digges  Compl.  Ambass.  121  How  evilly  they  rest  satisfied 
.  .is  well  known.  1683  Salmon  DoronMed.  iii.  643  Restores 
the  whole  Skin  (though  evilly  framed  as  to  its  Pores)  mak¬ 
ing  it  well  coloured.  1845  J.  H.  Newman  Ess.  Dez'elopm. 
223  Superstitious  men  fare  most  wretchedly  &  evilly. 

f  5.  With  difficulty  ;  reluctantly,  impatiently. 

1595  Shaks.  John  iii.  iv.  149  This  Act  so  euilly  borne  shall 
coole  the  hearts  Of  all  his  people.  1630  R.  Johnsons 
Kingd.  <$•  Commw.  234  The  Provinces  of  Aragon  also,  .doe 
evilly  brooke  this  government. 

+  6.  Incorrectly,  inappropriately,  improperly. 

c  ISS5  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VIII.  (1878)  293  How 
well  and  godly  he  . .  preached  . .  though  the  place  were  very 
evily  applied.  1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1653)  803  These 
words  of  Arstotle,  evilly  understood  by  Pliny  and  other 
ancient  writers.  1607  Shaks.  Timon  iv.  iii.  468  Oh  Monu¬ 
ment  And  wonder  of  good  deeds,  euilly  bestow’d  !  1677 

Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  112  Natural  libertie  in  it  self 
good  but  evilly  applied. 

E'vilmost,  a.  rare-'1,  [f.  Evil  a.  5  on  the 
analogy  of  Hindmost.]  Most  evil  or  unlucky. 

1857  Collins  Dead  Secret  (1861)  258  One  day  (he  said)  of 
all  the  days  in  the  year  the  evilmost  for  Sarah  she  changed 
that  name. 

Evilness  (*V1-,  rvilnes).  fOE.  yfelnyss ,  f. 
as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  evil. 

1.  Badness,  viciousness  ;  wickedness,  depravity. 

1000  /Elfric  Horn.  II.  278  paet  we  sceoldon  wistfullian  na 
on  yfelnysse  beorman,  ac  on  }>eorfnyssum.  £1175  Lamb. 
Horn.  17  pet  he  icherre  from  pan  uuelnesse  ear  his  ende  dei. 
a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  li.  5  [Iii.  3]  pou  loved  ivelnes  ovre 
betternes.  1489  Caxton  Faytes  of  A.  1.  i.  4  That  cometh 
nothyng  of  the  right  of  vvarre  but  by  euylnes  of  the  peple. 
1553  Bp.  Ponet  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  11.  xxiii.  445  The 
evilness  of  the  abuse  hath  marred  the  goodness  of  the  word. 
1677  Hale  Print.  Orig.  Man.  1.  ii.  55  The  . .  evilness  . .  and 
unseasonableness  of  moral  or  natural  actions,  which  falls  not 
within  the  verge  of  a  brutal  faculty.  1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio). 

1 2.  Evil  influence,  hurtful  character,  noxious¬ 
ness.  Obs. 

1563  Hvll  Art  Garden.  (1593)  19  That  the  euilnes  and 
corruptnes  of  the  grounde,  may  be  washed  awaye  with  the 
winter  showers.  1564-78  Bulleyn  Dial.  agst.  Pest.  (1888) 
31  When  as  the  Sunne  and  Moone  doe  enter  into  any  of 
their  circles  in  those  greate  bodies,  then  our  little  bodies  in 
earth  do  feele  the  goodnes  or  euilnesse  of  them.  1620  Vi:n- 
ner  Via  Recta  Introd.  7  The  Inhabitants,  by  reason  of  the 
euilnesse  of  the  aire,  haue  grosse.  .spirits. 

+  3.  Ill-health,  illness.  Obs. 

1599  Harsnet  Agst.  Darell  315,  I  oftentimes  heard  M. 
Darrell  say  before  my  pretended  Evilnes  that  [etc.]. 

f  4.  Poor  or  bad  quality,  inferiority.  Obs. 

1548  Cecil  Pref.  to  Q.  Catherine' s  Lament .,  Neither  the 
goodnes  of  the  cause  can  mooue  them  to  saie  more,  neither 
the  euilnesse  less.  1549  Latimer  Plonghers  (Arb.)  27  They 
saye  that  the  euylnes  of  money  hath  made  all  thinges  dearer. 
1621  Ainsworth  Annot.  Pentat.  Gen.  xii.  20,  I  have  not 
seen  their  like,  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  for  evilness. 

j-  E-vilty.  Ohs.  [ME.  evelte  :  see  Evil  a.  and 
-ty,  and  cf.  evcrlastingty.  Substituted  in  a  late  MS. 
of  the  Cursor  Mundi  for  vilete,  the  reading  of  the 
Cotton  MS.  in  both  passages.]  Evil,  harm. 

c  1330  Assurnp.  Virg.  280  in  Cursor  M.  App.  ii,  perpf  be 
pi  most  pou^t,  When  I  am  parted  Iohan,  fram  pee,  That  pei 
do  my  bodi  none  euelte  [sic  MS.  *,  printed  encste].  Ibid.  439 
Men  dide  me  moche  euelte.  .thei  token  me  &  bette  me  sore. 

t  Evil-wilier.  Obs.  [f.  Evil  sb.  +  Willer.] 
One  who  wishes  evil  to  another ;  an  ill-wisher. 

1460  Earl  Marche  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  1.  5.  I.  9  Ayenst 
thentent  &  malice  of  your  evil  willers.  1567  Bond  in  Keith 
Hist.  Scot.  381  Our  comoune  Enimyis  and  evill  Willeris. 
1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  1. 16,  I  fear  me  lest  malitious 
evilwillers  would  wrest  them  to  the  detraction  and  slander 
of  the  said  nations. 

t  Evil- willing,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Evil  adv.  +  Will¬ 
ing  a.  or  pr.  ppleh\ 

1.  Unwilling,  disinclined.  Const,  to  with  inf. 

1525  Ld.  Bernf.es  Froiss.  JI.  cxl.  151a,  He  was  euell 

willinge  to  shewe  the  trouthe.  1563  Homilies  11.  Rogat. 
Week  111.(1859)492  This  Spirit  will  never  enter  into  an  evil- 
willing  soul. 

2.  quasi-iA  An  ill-wisher,  enemy. 

(  1340  Cursor  M.  6829  (Trin.)  If  J>ou  fynde  of  ]>yne  euele 
willonde  Vndir  birj>en  his  beest  liggonde  helpe  him. 

Hence  Evil-willing-ly  adv.,  grudgingly,  unwill¬ 
ingly. 

1549  Chaloner  tr.  Erasm.  M or  ice  Enc.  S  iv,  They  doe 
it  evilwillyngly. 

+  Eivil-wi-lly,  «.  Obs.  [parasynthetically  f. 
evil  will :  see  Evil  a.  and  Willy.]  a.  Having 
evil  desires,  b.  Malevolent,  spiteful. 


1382  Wyclif  Wisd.  i.  4  In  to  an  euell  will!  soule  shal  not 
gon  in  wisdam. .  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  25  Prelats  mai  sore 
drede,  pat  her.  .iuil willy  cursing  be  in  cause  whi  J>e  puple 
dredip  not  cursing.  1500-20  Dunbar  1  In  secreit  place  this 
hyndir  nycht  ’,  Be  warme  hairtit  &  nocht  ewillwillie. 

Evince  (M*ns\  v.  [ad.  L.  evincere,  i.  e  out  + 
vinccre  to  conquer.  (For  the  Lat.  senses  see 
Evict.'] 

+  1.  irons.  To  overcome,  subdue,  prevail  over. 

1620  Vesker  Via  Recta  viii.  167  Because  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
cocted,  and  euinced  of  nature,  [it]  filleth  the  body  with  crude 
..humours.  1650  Hubbert  Pill  Formality  100  They  will 
keep  their  hold  until  they  be  evinced  and  cast  out.  1671 
Milton  P.  R.  iv.  235  Error  by  his  own  arms  is  best  evinc  t. 
1678  H.  Vaughan  Thalia  Rediv Day -springy  My  Prince 
Whose  fulness  no  need  could  evince. 

+  2.  To  convince.  Also  absol.  Obs . 

1621  I.  C.  in  T.  Bedfords  Serm.  sig.  I.  6  a,  Whether 
their.  .Consciences  bee  not.  .euidently  euinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  Gospell.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  Pref.  7  Such, 
I  am  sure  our  modern  Engine  [the  Microscope]  will  ocu¬ 
larly  evince  and  unlearn  them  their  opinions.  1668  Hale 
Pref.  to  Rolle's  Abridgm.  2  His  arguments  were  fitted 
to  prove  and  evince,  not  for  ostentation,  plain  yet  learned. 
1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  1.  1.  13  The  principal  drift  of 
his  discourse  was  to  evince  the  people,  that  the  Religious 
were  oblig’d  to  reprehend  the  Errors,  .of  all  people. 

+  b.  To  confute,  convict  of  error.  Obs. 

1608-ix  Bp.  Hall  Epist.  vi.  §  5  Were  we  euer  the  true 
Church  of  God?  Who  hath  admonished,  euinced,  excom¬ 
municated,  us?  1661  Cowley  Advanc.  Exper.  Philos. , 
The  Popular  and  received  Errors  in  Experimental  Philoso¬ 
phy  . .  shall,  be  evinced  by  tryal.  1672  Sir  P.  Leycf.ster 
Prolegom.  in  Ormerod  Cheshire  (1880)  I.  29  Not  evinced 
by  any  solid  answer  or  reason  to  the  contrary. 

+  3.  To  constrain,  compel  (assent),  extort  (con¬ 
cessions,  etc.)  by  force  of  argument  or  persuasive 
motives.  Obs. 

1631  T.  Adams  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  149  His  pro¬ 
fession  of  love,  .of  readiness  to  assist  in  any  thing,  .all  which 
evince  my  most  grateful  acknowledgment,  a  1658  Cleve¬ 
land  Gen.  Poems,  etc.  (1 677)  170, 1  shall  wave  the  Arguments 
wherewith  you  endeavour  to  evince  our  Consent. 

+  4.  To  prove  by  argument  or  evidence  ;  to  es¬ 
tablish.  Also,  rarely ,  To  prove  the  rightness  of, 
vindicate.  Const,  a.  with  simple  obj. ;  b.  with 
obj.  clause ;  c.  with  inf.  To  prove  (a  person  or 
thing)  to  be  (so  and  so) ;  d.  absol.  Obs. 

a.  1610  Bp.  Hall  Apol.  Brcmmists  §  5  Wee  holde,  and 
wish  no  lesse  ;  your  places  evince  no  more.  1621  Burton 
Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  (1676)  11/1  You  shall  see  by  what 
..arguments  I  will  evince  it,  that  most  men  are  mad. 
1661  Boyle  Examen  iii.  (1682)  20  Having  said  thus  much 
to  evince  against  Mr.  Hobbs  the  Gravity  of  the  Air.  1709 
Strype  Ann.  Ref  I.  xx.  247  Who  did.,  make  it  their 
business  in  their  sermons  to  prove  and  evince  the  present 
proceedings  in  religion.  1738  Warburton  Div.  Lcgat.  I.  77 
We  require  no  more  to  evince  the  Falshood  of  that  Asser¬ 
tion. 

b.  i6n  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit .  vi.  ix.  80  Our  former 
allegations  doe  euince  that,  etc.  1695  Woodward  Nat. 
Hist.  Earth  1.  (1723)  16  Having  detected  the  Insufficiency 
of  them,  by  evincing  how  far  they  are  from  being  conclusive. 
1767  Gooch  Treat.  Wounds  I.  419  We  want  not  instances 
from  lithotomy  to  evince,  that  wounds  of  this  part  are 
curable. 

C.  *635  Jackson  Creed  viii.  xx.  Wks.  VIII.  39  Judicious 
commentators  do  clearly  evince  this  form  of  congratulation 
Hosanna  to  be  precatory.  1647  Lilly  Chr.  Astrol.  clxxvii. 
75°k — being  in  8  an  earthly  Signe — will  evince  the  Native 
to  accumulate  Wealth  by  Pastorage,  Tillage,  etc.  1667 
Naphtali  Postscr.  (1761)276  They  will  evince  him  to  be  the 
archest  traitor  that  ever  Scotland  bred.  1709  Strype  Ann. 
Ref.  I.  xi.  136  The  practice  of  the  lawyers,  .evinced  this 
and  the  rest  to  be  good  laws. 

d.  Bp.  Hall  Cases  Consc.  11.  v.  (1654)  116  The 
Accuser  complaines,  the  Witnesse  evinceth,  the  Judge 
sentences. 

5.  To  be  an  indication  or  evidence  of ;  to  make 
evident  or  manifest.  Const,  a.  with  simple  obj. ; 
b.  with  obj.  clause  or  preceded  by  as. 

a.  1772-84  Cook  Voy.  (1790)  IV.  1481  Their  pacific  disposi¬ 
tion  is  thoroughly  evinced,  from  their  friendly  reception  of  all 
strangers.  1802  Paley  Nat.  Theol.  xxvi.  (1819)  465  The 
contrivances  of  nature  decidedly  evince  intention.  1811  J. 
Pinkerton  Petral.  I.  597  The  presence  of.  .resin,  and  fibre, 
are  esteemed  to  evince  the  original  vegetable  character. 
a  1866  Grote  Eth.  Fragm.  iii.  (1876)  52  Nothing  can  more 
clearly  evince  the  preponderance  of  this  view. 

b-  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  11.  ii.  vi.  iii.  (1651)299  Fishes 
.  .  which,  as  common  experience  evinceth,  are  much  affected 
with  music.  1702  W.  J.  Bruyn's  Voy.  Levant  vii.  22  The 
Ruins  that  are  round  about  do  sufficiently  evince  that 
anciently  there  were  great  Buildings  in  this  Place.  1726 
Leoni  tr.  Albertis  Archil.  I.  40  b,  A  Tower,  .made  its  way 
thro’  the  ground  it  stood  upon,  which,  as  the  fact  evinced, 
was  a  loose  weak  soil.  1779  J-  Moore  View  Soc.  Er.  (1789) 
I.  vii.  45  What  is  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  . .  evinces  how 
very  opposite  their  sentiments  are.  1864  Bowen  Logic  xi. 
359  These  considerations  appear  to  me  to  evince  very  clearly, 
that  [etc.]. 

6.  To  give  tokens  of  possessing;  to  reveal  the 
presence  of  (a  quality,  condition,  feeling)  ;  to 
display,  exhibit,  manifest. 

1829  Scott  Rob.  Roy  Introd.  18  The  knees  and  upper  part 
of  the  leg.  .evincing  muscular  strength.  1853  C.  Bronte  Gil¬ 
lette  xxxvii.  (1876)  420  His  answers  . .  evinced  both  wisdom 
and  integrity.  1879  Hare  B'ness  Bunsen  I.  iii.  65  The  ex¬ 
treme  truthfulness,  .of  both  her  father  and  mother  is  so 
quaintly  evinced  in  the  following  letter. 

b.  rejl.  To  show  oneself  (to  be)  so  and  so. 

1804-8  Foster  in  Life  <$•  Corr.  (1846)  1. 267, 1  evince  myself 
a  social  man. 

Evinceable,  obs.  form  of  Evincible. 


EVINCEMENT. 
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EVITERNAL. 


+  Evvncement.  Obs.  [f.  Evince  +  -ment.] 
The  action  or  process  of  evincing  ;  proof. 

1655  Earl  Orrery  PartJien.  (1676)  19  As  an  evincement 
of  the  greatness  of  my  flame.  1686  H.  More  Real  Presence 
20  A  plain  Evincement  that  our  Saviour  meant  figuratively, 
when,  etc. 

Evi  ncible,  ci.  Also  6  -eable.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ible.]  a.  That  may  be  evinced ;  demonstrable, 
fb.  Of  proofs:  Demonstrative,  convincing. 

x593  Bilson  Govt.  Christ's  Ch.  335,  I  see  utterly  nothing 
euinceable  by  these  examples.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man. 
1.  ii.  63  Possibly  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  is  evincible 
by  very  great  reason.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  II.  xxxix. 
356  note*  That  Both  well  was  young,  appears,  among  many 
other  evincible  proofs  from  Mary’s  instructions  to  the  bishop 
of  Dumblain.  1828  in  Webster. 

Hence  +  Evi  ncibly  adv.,  in  an  evincible  man¬ 
ner  ;  so  as  to  prove  convincingly. 

1736  in  Bailey  ;  hence  in  Ash,  etc. 

Evincing  (/vrnsig),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  -f 
-ING2.]  That  evinces;  +  convincing. 

1641  Milton  Animadv.  (1851)  192  The  inference  is  un¬ 
deniable  . .  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  an  evincing 
argument  in  Logick.  1673  Lady's  Call.  1.  §  1.  12  The  more 
evincing  attestation  they  must  attend  from  the  unerring 
tribunal  hereafter.  1759  Dilworth  Pope  65  He  thought  the 
arguments  there  offered  so  evincing.  1794  O.  Adams  Nat. 
«$•  Exp.  Philos.  II.  xxi.  423  [He]  will  feel  the  evidence  of 
the  hereditary  evil  of  man .  .evincing. 

Hence  +  Evincingly  adv.,  in  an  evincing  man¬ 
ner;  convincingly. 

1656  H.  More  Antid.  Ath.  11.  ii.  (1712)  43  That  the  fore¬ 
going  Phenomena  are  not  by  chance  or  luck,  .will  be  more 
evincingly  confirmed.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  11.  107  By 
which  it  most  evincingly  appears  that  water  does  gravitate 
in  its  own  Sphasre. 

Evincive  (zvrnsiv),  a.  [f.  Evince  +  -ive.] 
Giving  indications  or  proof ;  indicative.  Const,  of. 

1806  Fessenden  Democr.  II.  96  A  few  particulars,  which 
shall  be  evincive  of  the  kind  of  talents,  which  are  necessary 
to  qualify  a  man.  1812  J.  J.  Henry  Camp.  agst.  Quebec  48 
It  may  be  proper  to  relate  the  following  anecdote  as  more 
evincive  of  the  fact.  1870  J.  Story  Equity  Jurispr.  xxiv. 
167  Any  writing  sufficiently  evincive  of  a  trust,  .will  create 
a  trust  by  implication. 

Evin'  g,  obs.  var.  eaving,  q.  v.  under  Eave. 

1651  Ogilby  /Esop  (1665)  187  A  little  Mouse  Streight  she 
presents  on  th’  Evins  of  the  House.  1736  Bailey  Househ. 
Diet.  331  Near  unto  the  evings  of  the  house  [Hen  House] 
should  be  long  perches. 

t  Evi'ntegrous,  a.  Obs.—°  [f.  L.  sev-um  age 
+  integr-um  whole,  entire  +  -ous.]  (See  quot.) 

1674-81  Bi.ount  Glossogr.,  Evintegrous ,  that  bears  age 
without  decay.  1692-1732  in  Coles.  1775  in  Ash. 

Evir,  obs.  form  of  Ivory. 

t  E'virate,  ppl<  ci-  Obs.  [ad.  L.  evirat-  ppl. 
stem  of  evirdre  :  see  next.]  Castrated,  emascu¬ 
lated  ;  deprived  of  manly  strength  or  vigour. 

1606  Holland  Sueton.  Annot.  15  The  water  . .  drunken, 
caused  men  to  be  evirate  and  effeminate.  1609  — Amm. 
Marcel,  xxvii.  x.  321  A  certaine  esquieror  targuetier,  borne 
a  verie  evirate  Eunuch.  1650  Charleton  Paradoxes  Prol. 
11  Nature  is  not  yet  evirate,  but  holds  out  bravely. 

Evirate  (rvireit,  e'vir^t),  v.  [f.  L.  evirat-  ppl. 
stem  of  evirdre  to  deprive  of  virility,  f.  e  out  + 
vir  man.]  trans.  To  deprive  of  virility  or  man¬ 
hood.  a.  To  castrate  (a  male),  b.  To  deprive 
of  manly  qualities  or  attributes;  to  render  un¬ 
manly  in  character  or  appearance. 

a.  1621  Burton  Aunt.  Mel.  11.  iii.  11.  (1651)  312  Some 
Philosophers  and  Divines  have  evirated  themselves,  and  put 
out  their  eyes  voluntarily  the  better  to  contemplate.  1640 
Bp.  Hall  Chr.  Moder.  1.  §  4  Origen  and  some  others  that 
have  voluntarily  evirated  themselves.  1846  Landor  Exam. 
Shahs.  Wks.  II.  280  The  Pope  offered  a  hundred  marks  in 
Latin  to  whoever  should  eviscerate  and  evirate  him  [Doctor 
Glaston]. 

b.  1626  W.  Sclater  Exp.  2  Thcss.  (1629)  272  Hew  doth 
it  [idleness]  euirate,  un-man  men?  1650  Bulwer  Anthro - 
pomet.  131  Without  . .  impiety  [we]  cannot . .  eradicate  our 
Beard.. but  we  must  renounce  that,  and  account  it  for  a 
sport  so  fondly  to  Evirate  ourselves.  1875  Browning  Aris- 
toph.  Apol.  90  On  thee  whose  life  work  preached  ‘Raise 
soul,  sink  sense  !  Evirate  Hermes  !' 

Hence  E  virating,  vbl.  sb. 

1657  Reeve  God's  Plea  245  Oh,  look  with  shame  . .  upon 
this  wofull  evirating,  or  dis-humaning  yourselves. 

I!  Evirato  (rvira  to).  PL  evirati.  [Italian,  ad. 
L.  eviratus,  pa.  pple.  of  evirdre :  see  Evirate  ».] 
A  male  singer  castrated  in  boyhood  so  as  to  retain 
an  alto  or  soprano  voice.  Cf.  Castrato. 

1796  Burney  Metastasio  III.  330  The  exquisite  voices 
and  refinements  in  singing  of  the  Evirati.  1879  J.  Mar¬ 
shall  in  Grove  Diet.  Mns.  I.  514  He  [Ferri]  seems  to  have 
surpassed  all  the  evirati  in  brilliance  and  endurance. 

Eviration  (evireijbn).  [ad.  L.  evirdtion-em, 
u.  of  action  f.  evirdre :  see  Evirate  ».]  The 
action  of  depriving  of  virility ;  the  state  of  being 
deprived  of  virility  ;  emasculation.  Also  Jig. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch’s  Mor.  1232  They  had  saved  the 
children  of  Greeks  from  eviration.  1654  Ussher  Aon.  vi. 
(1658).  122  The  wrong  which  had  been  done  him  in  his 
eviration.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Eviration ,  a  gelding,  an 
unmanning ;  also  making  effeminate. 

fig.  1829  Landor  Imag.  Conv.  (1846)  II.  51  If  he  could  re¬ 
cover  his_ senses  under  a  worse  and  more  shameful  eviration. 

t  Evvrtuate,  Ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  next  + 
-ate'2.]  Deprived  of  virtue,  strength,  or  power; 
enervated. 


1799  S.  T.  Coleridge  in  Mrs.  Sandford  T.  Poole  <$• 
Friends  (1888)  I.  304  The  most  heaven-inspired  penmaker 
that,  .these  superficial,  weak,  and  evirtuate  ages  have  pro¬ 
duced  to  redeem  themselves  from  ignominy. 

J  Evi’rtuate,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  evertuate.  [f. 
Fr.  ( s')evertu-er ,  f.  e-  (for  es-)  L.  ex-  out  +  verlu 
virtue  (cf.  Pr.  csvertudar)  +  -  ate3.] 

1.  a.  rcjl.  To  put  forth  virtue  from  (oneself)  ; 
to  exert  oneself  (to  do  something),  b.  intr.  To 
put  forth  virtue,  exert  influence. 

1642  Howell  For.  Trav.  (Arb.)  72  One  should  evertuate 
himselfe  to  bring  something  home,  that  may  accrue  to  the 
publique  benefit,  c  1645  —  Lett.  (1650)  II.  lxi,  Thus  my 
noble  Lord  have  I  evertuated  myself,  and  strech’d  all  my 
sinnews  . .  to  satisfy  your  Lordship’s  desires  touching  this 
subject.  1675  Evelyn  Terra  (1729)  25  The  Secret  we  enquire 
after,  and  which  does  most  apparently  seem  to  evirtuate 
towards  this  end  [manuring  land],  is  some  vegetable  Salt:. 

2.  trans.  To  take  away  the  virtue  of,  to  deprive 
of  authority,  power,  or  strength. 

1640  Ld.  Digby  Sp.  Trienn.  Pari.  (1641)  24  Where  is  the 
legislative  Authority  ?. .  In  the  King  circled  in,  fortified  and 
evirtuated  by  his  Parliament.  1644  H.  Parker  Jus  Pop. 
65  The  Comitia  are  totally  depraved  and  evirtuated  by 
being  called  out  of  the  field  into  the  palace.  1656  Blount 
Glossogr. ,  Evertuate.  1721-1800  Bailey,  Evertuate. 

Eviscerate  (zVrser<?t),  ppl.  a.  [ad.  L.  evi- 
scerdt-us ,  pa.  pple.  of  eviscerdre  :  see  next.] 
Drawn  from  the  bowels  (of  the  earth). 

1830  W.  Phillips  Ml.  Sinai  iv.  352  Lay  blocks  of  sapphire 
shapeless,  out  of  earth  As  fresh  eviscerate. 

Eviscerate  (zvi'ser£‘t),  v .  [f.  L.  eviscerdt -  ppl. 
stem  of  eviscerdre  ( =  sense  1),  f.  e-  out  +  viscer-a 
(pi.  of  viscus )  the  internal  organs,  Viscera.] 

1.  trans.  To  take  out  the  internal  organs  or 
entrails  of  ;  to  disembowel ;  to  gut.  Also  absol. 

1623  in  Cockeram.  1651  R.  Wittie  tr.  Primrose' s  Pop. 
Err.  iv.  xxxvi.  353  They  are  taken  out  of  creatures  that  are 
slain  and  eviscerated.  1846  [see  Evirate  v.].  1856  Kane 
Arct.  Expl.  II.  xii.  127  He  was  first  harpooned,  then 
eviscerated.  1862  Macm.  Mag.  Oct.  51 1  The  weird-like 
gutters  eviscerate  in  desperation,  as  basketful  after  basket¬ 
ful  is  poured  into  the  gutting-trough.  1862  Alcock  Capit. 
Tycoon  II.  6  Declaring  that  if  he  did  not  obtain  full  justice 
on  the  spot,  he  would  eviscerate  himself  in  the  Prince’s 
presence.  1882  T.  J.  Parker  in  Nature  XXV.  352  The  fish 
is  eviscerated,  the  gills  removed  and  placed  in  strong  spirit. 

b.  ref.  of  the  spider.  Also  fig.  f  To  eviscerate 
one's  brains. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  ii.  in.  xiv.  (1651)  125  If  he  be  a 
Scholar  so  commended  for  his  much  reading,  .he  will  evis¬ 
cerate  himself  like  a  spider,  study  to  death.  1623  Drumm. 
of  Hawtii.  Cypress  Grove  Wks.  119  The  spider  ..  for 
!  the  weaving  of  a  scornful  web  eviscerateth  it  self  many 
days.  1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  5  A  spider  evisce¬ 
rates  herself,  spends  her  own  bowels  in  making  a  web  to 
catch  a  fly.  1654  Trapp  Comm.  Job  xxxii.  11  Your.. most 
elaborate  demonstrations,  for  the  which  you  had  eviscerated 
your  brains. 

c.  transf.  To  clear  out  the  contents  of ;  to 
empty,  gut. 

1834  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXV.  656  In  vain  did  I,  as  it  were, 
eviscerate,  .every  pocket.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  1.  iv.  iii, 
A  Paper- Warehouse  eviscerated  by  axe  and  fire. 

2.  In  various  figurative  applications. 

a.  To  draw  out  what  is  vital  or  essential  in 
(any  thing)  ;  to  elicit  the  *  pith 5  or  essence  of.  rare. 

1664  Evelyn  Sylva  Pref.  to  Rdr.,  They  . .  as  it  were 
eviscerating  Nature.. have  collected  innumerable  Experi¬ 
ments,  etc.  1768  Blackstone  Comm.  III.  205  To  prevent 
fraud  and  chicane,  and  eviscerate  the  very  truth  of  the 
title.  1872  O.  W.  Holmes  Poet  Brealf.-t.  ix,  Some  single 
point  I  could,  .eviscerate  and  leave,  .settled. 

b.  To  empty  of  vital  contents  ;  to  deprive  (an 
argument,  institution,  enactment,  etc.)  of  all  that 
gives  it  value  or  importance. 

\^\Blackw.  Mag.  XXXVI.  329  France  was  eviscerated 
of  all  the  nobler  organs  which  once  gave  it  a  European 
existence.  1845  W.  Sewell  Hawkstone  I.  79  The  hymn. . 
was  . .  one  of  Watts’  which  Mr.  Priestley  had  previously 
eviscerated  of  all  peculiar  doctrines.  1881  Daily  News  15 
Feb.  2/1  Amendments  intended  to  eviscerate  the  clause 
were  moved  by  Dr.  Commins.  .and  others. 

t  c.  transf.  To  bring  out  the  inmost  secrets  of ; 
refl.  to  disclose  one’s  inmost  thoughts.  Also  fig. 
Obs.  rare. 

1607  J.  King  Serm.  Nov.  32  Yet  was.  .the  deep  and  vn- 
searcnable  hell  of  their  harts  . .  eviscerated,  ransacked,  etc. 
c  1645  Howell  Lett .  1.  vi.  270  Now  that  I  have  thus 
eviscerated  myself  and  dealt  so  clearly  with  you,  I  desire  by 
way  of  correspondence  that  you  would  tell  me,  etc. 

Eviscerated  (ivi-semited),///.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ed1.]  a.  Disembowelled  ;  Jig.  deprived  of  vital 
contents.  +  b.  Sent  forth  from  the  vitals  (obs.). 

1643  True  Infomner  35  The  poor  penitent  peccant  soul 
may  be  said  to  breath  out  herself  into  the  bosome  of  her 
Saviour  by  tender  ejaculations,  .and  eviscerated  ingemina¬ 
tions.  1858  Sears  A  than.  iii.  ii.  266  A  question  to  which 
our  eviscerated  Protestantism  is  incapable  of  returning  a 
consistent  answer.  1884  Spectator  5  Apr.  439/2  Eviscerated 
prophecy  of  this  kind  is  a  mockery. 

Evvscerating,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  -i-ing1.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  Eviscerate;  lit.  and  Jig. 

1599  Nashe  Le?iten  Stuffe  72  Nor  liuest  thou[0  Herring] 
by  the  unlyuing  or  euiscerating  of  others,  as  most  fishes  do. 
1692  Sir  T.  P.  Blount  Ess.  112  The  Eviscerating,  and  dis¬ 
closing  the  secrets  of  nature. 

Evisceration  (/viseivijbn).  [as  if  ad..  L. 
*  evisceration- em,  n.  of  action  f.  eviscerdre  :  see 
Eviscerate.  Cf.  F.  evisceration,] 


1.  The  action  or  process  of  eviscerating  or  taking 
out  the  viscera ;  disembowelling. 

1692  Edwards  Remarkable  Texts  161  This  evisceration 
h>  very  remarkable,  for  ’tis  emphatically  said  his  bowels, 
yea  all  his  bowels  gushed  out.  1845  Syd.  Smith  Irish  Rom. 
Cath.  Ch.  Wks.  1859  II.  234/2  The  O’Sullivans  have  a  still 
earlier  plea  of  suspension,  evisceration,  and  division. 

transf.  1886  />W<w(Mass.)  Jrnl.  3  Sept.  2/2  Another  attri 
butes  it  [earthquake]  to  volcanic  evisceration. 

2.  fig.  (cf.  Eviscerate  2.)  fa.  Manifestation 
of  one’s  inmost  thoughts ;  unbosoming,  b.  The 
extracting  or  eliciting  of  the  inner  meaning  (of 
anything),  c.  The  depriving  (an  enactment  or 
statement)  of  all  that  gives  it  value. 

1628  Donne  Serm.U  640)  xxiii.  230  Gods  laying  himself  open, 
his  manifestation,  .his  evisceration  and  embowelling  of  him¬ 
selfe  to  us  there  [in  heaven].  1831  Coleridge  Table-t.  27 
Oct.,  If  a  certain  latitude  in  examining  witnesses  is.  .a  neces¬ 
sary  mean  towards  the  evisceration  of  the  truth  of  matters 
of  fact.  1874  H.  R.  Reynolds  John  Bapt.  viii.  498  The 
practical  evisceration  or  modification  of  the  Mosaic  Legisla¬ 
tion  by  carnal  or  ceremonial  additions.  1880  Stanley  Ess., 
Subscription  (1884)  179  A  form  of  subscription  which,  after 
the  evisceration  of  the  old  form,  contains  nothing  of  a  safe¬ 
guard  and  something  of  an  offence.  1880  E.  White  Cert. 
Relig.  54  The  enormous  labour  of  evisceration  expended 
upon  their  writings  by  the  Unitarian  commentators. 

Evitable  (e‘vitab’1),  a.  [ad.  L.  evltdbilis  avoid¬ 
able,  f.  evitare :  see  Evite  v.  Cf.  F.  evitable .] 
That  admits  of  being  avoided;  avoidable.  (Now 
chiefly  in  negative  contexts.) 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xix.  218  By 
necessyte  euytable  or  not.  c  1555  Harpsfif.ld  Hen.  VIII 
(1878)  no  Wherefore  necessity  only,  though  it  be  evitable, 
is  sufficient  to  procure  a  dispensation.  1597  Hooker.  Eccl. 
Pol.  v.  (1617)  198  Of  two  such  euils,  being  not  both  euitable, 
the  choice  of  the  lesse  is  not  euill.  1665  Boyle  Occas ,  Refl. 
11.  i.  (1675)  100  How  many  evitable  Mischiefs  our  own  Appe¬ 
tites  or  Vices  expose  us  to.  1803  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev. 
I.  31  So  much  evitable  difficulty,  so  much  fruitless  expendi¬ 
ture  is  incurred  by  every  new  enterprize.  1836  A.  Walker 
Beauty  in  IVojnan  36  The  scarcely  evitable  consequence  of 
great  fortune,  .will  ever  be  the  ruin  of  the  rich. 

t  E'vitate,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  evltat-  ppl. 
stem  of  evitare :  see  Evite  vi]  trans.  To  avoid, 
shun ;  =  Evite  v. 

1588  R.  Parke  tr.  Mendoza's  Hist.  China  409  Many  other 
thinges  . .  left  out  for  to  euitate  tediousness.  1598  Shaks. 
Merry  IV.  v.  v.  241  She  doth  euitate  and  shun  A  thousand 
irreligious  cursed  houres.  1603  Florio  Moiitaigne  {1634)  5J8 
Whereas  honest  men  profit  the  commonwealth  in  causing 
themselves  to  be  imitated,  I  shall  happily  benefit  the  same, 
in  making  my  selfe  to  be  evitated.  1775  in  Ash. 

Evita’tion  (evittH’Jbn).  [a.  L.  evTtdtidn-em,  n. 
of  action  f.  evitare  :  see  Evite  vi]  The  action  of 
avoiding  or  shunning  ;  avoidance,  shirking. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  293  In  all  Bodies,  there  is  an  Appetite 
of  Union,  and  Evitation  of  Solution  of  Continuity.  1655-60 
Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  479/2  Election  of  things  con¬ 
venient,  and  Evitation  of  their  Contraries.  1790  Paley 
Horse  Paul.  i.  7  In  the  first  of  these  [apocryphal  epistles]  I 
found,  as  I  expected,  a  total  evitation  of  circumstances. 
1885  R.  W.  Dixon  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  xvii.  III.  172  The 
Englishman  Pole.. true  to  his  destiny  of  evitation,  had 
declined  the  toils  and  honours  of  the  Papacy. 

E*vite,  sb.  [f.  Eve  the  first  woman  -1-  -ite.  Cf. 
Adamite.]  A  name  humorously  applied  to  a 
woman  wearing  little  clothing. 

1713  Addison  in  Guardian  No.  134  f  6  There  being  so 
many  in  all  Public  Places,  who  show  so  great  an  Inclination 
to  be  Evites.  Ibid.  No.  142  That  the  Evites  daily  increase, 
and  that  fig-leaves  are  shortly  coming  into  fashion. 

Evite  (zvai’t),  v.  arch.  [ad.  F.  eviter ,  ad.  L. 
evitare ,  f.  e-  out  4-  vlta7'e  to  shun.]  trans.  To 
avoid,  shun.  (In  1 8-1 9th  c.  almost  peculiar  to 
Scotch  writers.) 

1503  Sheph.  Kalender  viii,  When  they  would  evite  and 

eschue  the  wonderful  blasts  of  the  wind,  they  plunged  into 
the  water.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  132/2 
You  must  also  evite  all  cibaryes  which  cause  heate,  alsoe 
spices.  1635  Quarles  Ejubl.  1.  viii.  (1718)  33  What  we 
ought  t’  evite  As  our  disease,  we  hug  as  our  delight.  1697 
W.  Cleland  Poems  79  (Jam.)  We’re  obleidg'd  in  conscience, 
Evill’s  appearance  to  evite.  ^1746  Maclaurin  Algebra 
(ed.  4)  265  In  order  to  know  how  to  evite  this  absurdity  let 
us  suppose  [etc.].  1814  Scott  Wav.  xiv,  Balmawhapple 

could  not.  .evite  giving  satisfaction  to  both.  1834  Wilson  in 
Blackw.  Mag.  XXXV.  1005  The  only  position  in  which  we 
could  have  evited  death.  1889  Stevenson  Master  of  Bal- 
lantrae  xii.  314  Others.. were  scarce  able  to  support  his 
neighbourhood — Sir  William  eviting  to  be  near  him. 

Hence  Evi'ting  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  the  verb 
Evite  ;  avoiding,  avoidance. 

1541  Act  33  Hen.  VIII,c.  21  For  euiting  of  such  like 
hainous  and  abhominable  treasons.  1707  Sir  W.  Hope  New 
Meth.  Fencing  (1714)  167  Carrying  sometimes  your  sword- 
hand  low.  .for  the  better  eviting  of  your  adversary's  parade. 

t  Evite'rnal,  a.  Obs.  Also  zEviternal.  [f. 
L.  seviternus  (whence  by  contraction  wternus),  f. 
xv-um  age  +  -al.  Cf.  Fr.  eviternel  (16th  c.  in 
Godef.),  which  may  be  the  source. 

In  med.L.  seznternus  (owing  to  its  more  obvious  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  etymon  aevum)  was  sometimes  used  to 
express  eternity  of  duration ,  as  contrasted  with  the  notion 
of  timelessness  expressed  by  seternus .] 

=  Eternal  ;  used  csp.  with  reference  to  future 
duration  (see  quot.  s.  v.  /Eviternal).  Johnson’s 
explanation  (quot.  1 755)  is  not  supported  by  our 
examples. 

1596  Fitz-Geffray  Sir  F.  Drahc  (1881)  33  Celestiall 
Goddesse,  eviternall  Fame,  Minerva’s  daughter  by  faire 
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Maia’s  sonne.  1600  Tourneur  Trans/.  Met.  Prol.  81 
What  pallid  spirit  tells  of  strange  euents?  Of  euiternal 
night  ?  1611 T.  Farnaby  Panegyr.  Verses  in  Coryat  Crudi¬ 
ties ,  Hang  monuments  of  eviternall  glory .  .to  th'  honour  of 
Thomas  Coryate.  1652  Bp.  Hall  Myst.  Godl.  §  9  The 
angels  are  truly  existing,  spiritual  . .  powerful,  eviternal 
creatures.  175s  Johnson,  Eviternal ,  eternal  in  a  limited 
sense ;  of  duration  not  infinitely  but  indefinitely  long. 

Hence  +  Evite'rnally  adv.  —  Eternally. 

1609  Bp.  Hall  Passion  Sertn.  Wks.  (1627)  437  The  body 
hangs  on  the  crosse,  the  soule  is  yeelded  ;  the  Godhead  is 
euiternally  vnited  to  them  both,  a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu 
Acts  <5-  Mon.  6  The  Soule,  is  an  essence  . .  eviternally  sub¬ 
sisting,  and  immortall  as  Angels  are. 

Eviternity  (mtauniti).  [ad.  late  L.  zeviter- 
nitas,  f.  aeviternus :  see  Eviternal.  Cf.  OF. 
cviteniitS .]  Eternity  of  duration ;  everlastingness. 
(See  also  quot.  1755.) 

1596-1640  [see  ./Eviternity].  1652  Bp.  Hall  Invis. 
World  (L.), There  shall  we.  .passe  our  eviternity  ofblisse  in 
lauding  and  praising  . .  our  Creator.  1656  [J.  Serjeant] 
tr.  T.  White's  Peripatet.  Inst  it.  329  The  notion  and  differ- 
ence  of  three  Durations  is  evident :  of  Time  . .  of  Eternity 
[explicated]  when  we  treated  of  God  :  lastly,  of  Eviternity 
in  Intelligences.  1755  Johnson,  Eviternity ,  duration  not 
infinitely,  but  indefinitely  long.  1828  DTsraeli  CJias  /,  I. 
iii.  33  The  questions,  .whether  his  [God’s]  eternity  was  only 
an  evi-ternity. 

Evittate  (zivi-t^t),  a.  Bot.  [f.  E-  pref.3  +  Vitta 
+  -ate2.]  Having  no  vittse  or  oil-canals  ;  said  of 
the  fruit  of  some  umbelliferous  plants. 

1866  in  Treas.  Bot. 

Evocable  (e'vokab’l),  a.  [a.  F.  evocablc,  f. 
evoqtter,  ad.  L.  evoc-dre  :  see  Evoke.]  That  may 
be  called  forth. 


Evocate  (e’vokiNt),  v.  [f.  L.  evocdt-  ppl.  stem 
of  evocare  :  see  Evoke.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  call  forth.  Obs.  in  gen.  sense. 

1639  Bp.  Reynolds  Lord's  Supp.  xviii,  The  seed  to  be 
scattered,  .the  Sun  to  evocate  and  excite  the  seminal  virtue. 
1665  G.  Harvey  Advice  apt.  Plague  6  The  said  Arsenical 
bodies,  .require,  .a  very  dry  and  warm.. air,  to  melt  and 
open  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  .to  attract  and  evocate  them 
thence.  [Misquoted  by  Johnson  s.v.  Evacate.] 

2.  To  call  up  (spirits)  from  the  dead,  (events) 
from  past  times. 

1675  J.  Smith  Chr.  Relig.  Appeal  11. 10  Thyestes  his  Ghost 
groans,  .when  ere  that  is  evocated  to  attend  the  pleasure  of 
the  black  Artist.  1732  Stackhouse  Hist.  Bible  v.  in.  iii, 
[Saul]  thinking  there  was  any  efficacy  in  magical  operations 
to  evocate  the  dead.  1817  Byron  Let .  Murray  15  Feb.  in 
Wks.  (1846)  175/2  He.  .goes,  .to  evocate  a  ghost.  1822  T. 
Taylor  Apuleius  277  The  ancient  Egyptians  evocated  the 
souls  of  demons,  or  angels,  and  inserted  them  in  sacred 
images.  1827  Sir  H.  Taylor  Isaac  Comnemts  1.  iv,  Where 
memory  evocates  imperial  deeds  Such  as  betray’d  Britanni- 
cus  of  old.  1851  G.  S.  Faber  Many  Mansions  (1862)  392 
note.  Here  Ulysses  evocates  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

3.  nonce-use.  To  call  out  (from  a  house,  etc.). 

1834  Beckford  Italy  II.  228  Driving  to  the  palace  [I] 
evocated  the  archbishop’s  confessor. 

Hence  E*vocated,  ppl.  a. 

1816  G.  S.  Faber  Orig.  Pagan  Idol.  III.  350  The  evo¬ 
cated  spirits  come  up. 


Evocation  (evtfk^Jan).  [ad.  L.  evocation-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  evocare :  see  Evoke.]  The  action 
of  evoking  ;  a  calling  forth  or  out. 

+ 1.  The  calling  (of  a  person)  from  a  specified 
place  or  association ;  (of  the  spirit)  from  present 
surroundings.  Obs. 

1574  Hellowes  Gueuara's  Fain.  Ep.  (1577)  202  1°  this 
euocation  of  Abraham  is  taught  howe  needefull  it  is  to.. 
Gods  people,  to  be  deuided  and  drawn  from  vices.  1612-5 
Bp.  Hall  Contempl.  O.  T.  xx.  ii,  The  hastie  evocation  of 
so  noted  a  person,  to  such  a  secrecie.  a  1631  Donne  Serin. 
cxxi.  V.  150  His  Night- watchings  are  Ecstatics  and  Evoca¬ 
tions  of  his  Soul  into  the  Presence  and  Communion  of 
Saints,  a  1640  Jackson  Creed x ii.  vii,  The  Greek  ’Ex/cA^o-ta 
[signifies]  a  society  elected  or  called  out.  This  evocation 
or  selection  is  of  divers  sorts. 

trails/.  1656  tr.  Hobbes'  Elem.  Philos.  (1839)  448  Our 
spirits  and  blood,  and  whatsoever  is  fluid  within  us,  is  called 
out  from  the  internal  to  the  external  parts  of  our  bodies. . 
He  that  can  give  a  possible  cause  of  this  evocation  and 
swelling  [etc.]. 

b.  Rom.  Antiq.  The  calling  upon  the  gods  of 
a  besieged  city  to  forsake  it  and  come  over  to 
the  besiegers. 

1656  Cowley  Davideis  iv.  notes  149  Their  solemn  Evoca¬ 
tion  of  Gods  from  the  Cities  which  they  besieged.  1753  in 
Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.  1853  De  Quincey  Whs.  (1862)  XIV. 
73  The  Pagan  practice  of  evocation  applied  to  the  tutelary 
deities  of  such  a  state. 

+  2.  =  Avocation  2,  3. 

1769  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  2/2  If  the  empress  of 
Russia  finds  no  evocation  from  disturbances  at  home.. the 
Turkish  empire  may.  .fall  by  the  hands  of  a  woman.  1810 
Scott  Let.  to  W.  Hay  ley  12  July,  A  number  of  most  un- 
poetical  evocations  have  made  me  appear  very  ungrateful. 

3.  a.  The  evoking  or  calling  up  a  spirit.  Const. 
of.  b.  The  formula  to  be  used  in  evoking  a  spirit. 

a.  1633  Ames  Agst.  Cerent.  11.  147  [They]  paved  the  way 
for  invocation  of  Saints  in  heaven,  and  evocation  of  men  out 
of  Hell.  1681  H.  More  in  G l anvil! s  Sadducisinus  Postscr. 
43  She  turning  her  face  from  Saul,  mutters  to  her  self  some 
Magical  form  of  evocation  of  Spirits.  1843  Blackw.  Mag. 
LIV.  675  The  rapidity  of  her  evocation  was  most  surprising, 
as  M.  de  Cagliostro  had  no  idea  of  the  person  I  should 
desire  him  to  call  up.  1856  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics  (i860) 

I.  83  Divination  and  evocations  are  practised  with  increas¬ 
ing  credulity. 
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b.  1631  A.  B.  tr.  Raleigh's  Ghost  1.  xiii.  208  The  like 
Negromantical  euocation  to  be  made  by  Scipio,  is  read  in 
Siluius.  1823  D’Israeli  Cur.  Lit .,  Dreams  Dawn  Philos. , 
The  abbot,  .sent  three  or  four  leaves  stuffed  with  the  names 
of  devils,  and  with  their  evocations. 

4.  The  calling  out  or  removal  of  a  cause  or 
action  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  court ;  =  med. 
L.  evocatioy  Fr.  evocation. 

[x6n  Cotgr.,  Evocatioiiy  an  euocation.  .also,  a  calling 
before  one  by  authoritie  ;  a  transferring,  or  remouing  of 
causes  vnto  a  higher  Court  by  command  of  the  Judges 
thereof.]  1644  Br.  Maxwell  Prerog.  Kings  i.  8  Nor  can  he 
be  debarred.,  by  precognition,  .or  evocation  to  determine  or 
Judge  in  any  thing  that  concerneth  that  his  Kingdome. 
1682  Ne'ivs  fr.  France  10  The  one  [Edict]  was  that  no 
Protestant  may  have  the  Relief  of  an  Evocation  (or  appeal) 
from  any  Court  of  Justice.  1694  Falle  Jersey  vii.  206 
We  have  a  Jurisdiction  established  among  our  selves,  and 
our  Properties  secured  against  vexatious  suits  and  Evoca¬ 
tions  into  England.  1759  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  (1818)  IV.  90 
The  evocation  which  came  a  few  days  after  from  Rome. 
1791  St.  Papers  in  Ann.  Reg.  171*  The  citizens  cannot  be 
withdrawn  from  the  judges,  .by  any  other  attributions  or 
evocations  than  those  which  are  determined  by  the  laws. 
1832  in  Webster.  1862  S.  Lucas  Secularia  363  Other  mat¬ 
ters.  .were  from  time  to  time  withdrawn  from  the  ordinary 
tribunals,  and  by  a  process  of  evocation  transferred  to  the 
Council. 

5.  a.  The  action  of  evoking  or  calling  forth  into 
existence  or  activity ;  an  instance  of  the  same. 
Const,  of.  Also  concr. 

1775  Harris  Philos.  Arrangem.  (1841)  259  There  is  no 
one . .  who  imagines  . .  every  recent  production  . .  to  be  an 
absolutely  fresh  creation,  .an  evocation  of  something  out  of 
nothing.  1822  De  Quincey  Confess.  (1862)  84  Magical 
power  of  evocation  which  Christianity  has  put  forth.  1845 
R.  W.  Hamilton  Pop.  Educ.  iv.  (ed.  2)  84  You  have  caused 
him  who  was  created  a  thinking  being,  to  think.  You  have 
done  reverence  to  the  Father  of  spirits  in  the  evocation  of 
that  spirit.  1861  McCaul  Aids  to  Faith  v.  215  The  evoca¬ 
tion  of  light  is  the  prominent  object  of  the  first  day’s  work. 
1881  E.  Mulford  Republic  of  God  viii.  173  The  faith  which 
is  the  gift  and  the  evocation  of  this  revelation.  1887  Glad¬ 
stone  in  Times  6  Sept.  12/3  There  is  a  growing  necessity 
for  the  cultivation  of  local  resources,  .the  evocation  of  which 
will  be  a  most  healthy  proceeding. 

b.  With  reference  to  the  Platonic  theory  of 
recollection  {dvd\nrr)Gis) :  A  calling  up  of  know¬ 
ledge  acquired  in  a  previous  state  of  existence. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  To  Rdr.  Aiij  a, We  could  be 
content  with  Plato,  that  knowledge  were  but  Remembrance ; 
that  Intellectual  acquisition  were  but  Reminiscentiall 
evocation.  1865  Grote  Plato  I.  xix.  530  This  magical 
evocation  of  knowledge  from  an  untaught  youth. 

J*  6.  Gram.  (See  quots.)  Obs. 

1612  Brinsley  Pos.  Parts  (1669)  27  Every  Vocative  case  is 
of  the  second  Person.. by  a  figure  called  Evocation. .Be¬ 
cause  Tu  or  Vos  are  understood  in  every  Voc.  case.  1657 
J.  Smith  Myst.  Rhet.  190  Evocation  is  an  immediate  Re¬ 
duction  of  the  third  person  either  to  the  first  or  second. 
1678-96  Phillips  Evocatioiiy  in  Grammar  it  is  a  figure  of 
Construction,  being  a  reducing  of  the  third  Person,  either 
to  the  first  or  second  ;  as  Ego  tux  delicix  istuc  veniain. 

Evocative  (fvp’kativ,  e-wkeitiv),  a.  [ad.  L. 
evocdttv-us ,  f.  evocare :  see  Evocate.]  Tending 
to  call  or  draw  forth.  Const,  of. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renan's  Disp.  160*  Gargarismes ..  whose 
faculty  is  either  levative,  or  repressive,  or  evocative.  1855 
Bailey  Mystic  61  At  his  will-fraught  and  evocative  word, 
The  strange  star  brightened  largelier.  1881  Brit.  Q.  Rev. 
Jan.,  The  soul  of  good  in  things  evil  which  has  proved,  .so 
evocative  of  some  of  the  least  natural  graces,  so  productive 
of  spiritual  energy. 

Evocator  (cvok^tai).  [a.  L.  evocator,  agent-n. 
f.  evocare :  see  Evocate.]  One  who  evocates  or 
evokes  ;  esp.  one  who  evokes  or  calls  up  a  spirit. 

1704  T.  Taylor  Pausanias  I.  305  [He]"went  to  Phigalea, 
to  the  Arcadian  evocators  of  souls.  1817  Byron  Manfred 

II.  ii.  188  He.. roused  The  Arcadian  Evocators  to  compel 
The  indignant  shadow  to  depose  her  wrath.  1835  Blackw. 
Mag.  XXXVIII.  647  Imagination,  .like  an  olden  Evocator 
rears  The  gorgeous  phantoms  of  forgotten  years. 

Evocatory  (zvp-katari),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  evocatori- 
tts,  f.  evocare :  see  Evocate  and  -ory.]  Having 
the  function  of  evoking  or  calling  forth. 
a  1711  K  kn  Psyche  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  266  Satan. .Sawan 
old  Clinick  breathing  out  his  last,  And  his  evocatory  Fiends 
enjoin’d  Whom  he  to  tare  away  his  Soul  assign’d.  1817  tr. 
Dubois’  People  of  India  xi,  The  Mantras.,  are  of  various 
sorts,  invocatory,  evocatory,  deprecatory,  conservatory. 

Evocatrix.  rare—1,  [a.  L.  *  evocatrix,  fem.  of 
evocator :  see  Evocator.]  A  female  evocator ; 
a  woman  who  calls  up  spirits. 

1847  De  Quincey  Protestantism  Wks.  VIII.  138  She  was 
an  Evocatrix,  or  female  necromancer,  evoking  phantoms 
that  stood  in  some  unknown  relation  to  dead  men. 

II  Evoe,  int.  (si/.)  Also  evohe.  [a.  L.  evoe, 
more  correctly  euoe,  euhce,  a.  Gr.  euof.]  The 
Bacchanalian  exclamation  ‘  Evoe  !  ’ 

1586  Praise  of  Mus.  6  Those  dronken  euohes  and  howl- 
inges.  1819  Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  11.  iii.  9  Like  Mrnnads 
who  cry  loud,  Evoe  !  Evoe  1  1830  Carlyle  Misc.  (1872) 

III.  2  The  earth  is  giddy  with  their  clangour,  their  evohes. 

+  Evoi'd,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6  evode.  [ad. 
OF.  evuider  (mod.F.  bolder),  f.  e-  out  +  vutder, 
f.  vuide  (Fr.  vide)  Void.]  trans.  To  clear  out, 
empty  out,  remove,  get  rid  of. 

1533  Bellenden  Livy  v.  (1822)  424  He  maid  thame  [the 
army]  to  evode  all  dredoure,  takand  na  fere  of  inemyis. 
J536  —  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  p.  lvii,  Thay  wald  nevir  evoid 
the  displeseir.  .out  of  thair  hertis. 

Evoir,  obs.  form  of  Ivory. 


Evoke  (fvd»-k),  v.  [ad.  Fr.  htoquer,  ad.  L. 
evoc-dre,  f.  e-  out  +  vocare  to  call  ] 

1.  trans.  To  call  forth  ;  esp.  to  summon  up  (spirits, 
etc.)  by  the  use  of  magic  charms. 

1623-6  Cockeram,  Euoke ,  to  call  forth.  1774  Warton 
Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  xxx  iii.  (1840)  II.  509  The  only,  .use  of  this 
character  is ..  to  evoke  the  Devil,  and  summon  the  court. 
Ibid.  Ixi.  (1840)  III.  399  To  evoke  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies 
in  the  solitude  of  a  gloomy  grove.  1812  Landor  Ct. 
Julian  Wks.  1846  II.  503  If  only  warlike  spirits  were 
evoked  By  the  war-demon.  1871  Tyndall  Fragm.  Sc. 
(ed.  6)  II.  ii.  15  It  is  a  monster  thus  evoked  that  we  see 
stalking  abroad. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  a.  In  various  associations, 
with  more  or  less  obvious  allusion  to  magical 
operations. 

1749  Warburton  Lett.  (1809)  13,  I  had  no  sooner 
evoked  the  name  of  Shakespear  from  the.. former  editions 
than  a  crew  of  strange  devils.. come  chattering .. round 
about  me.  1757  Hurd  On  Marks  of  Imitation,  J ohnson 
evokes  Fancy  out  of  her  cave  of  cloud.  1844  Emerson  Led. 
Yng.  Amer.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  293  Railroad  iron  is  a  magi¬ 
cian’s  rod . .  to  evoke  the  sleeping  energies  of  land  and  water. 
1868  Stanley  Westw.  Ab.  i.  21  On  his  way  he  evoked  with 
his  staff  the  two  springs  of  the  Island. 

b.  To  call  (a  feeling,  faculty,  manifestation, 
etc.)  into  being  or  activity.  Also,  To  call  up 
(a  memory)  from  the  past. 

1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits,  Wealth  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  70 
The  ambition  to  create  value  evokes  every  kind  of  ability. 
1866  Max  Muller  Chips  (1880)  III.  vii.  183  He  rather 
likes  now  and  then  to  evoke  a  smile.  1877  Browning  La 
Saisiaz  (1878)  82  Be  this,  sad  yet  sweet,  the  sole  Memory 
evoked  from  slumber  1  1879  Carpenter  Ment.  Pkys.  1.  i. 

§  16.  18  Unable  to  evoke  a  respondent  movement  from  the 
exhausted  Muscles. 

3.  To  summon  (a  cause)  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior  tribunal  (cf.  Avoke). 

1752  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  III.  474  inarg.,  The  conference  at 
York  evoked  to  London.  1839  Keightley Hist.  Eng.  II.  10 
She  protested  against  the  competency  of  the  court,  as  the 
cause  had  been  evoked  to  Rome  by  the  Pope.  1851  Hussey 
Papal  Power  i.  5  Authority  to  evoke  causes  to  Rome. 

Hence  Evo’ked  _///.  a. ;  Evoker,  one  who  or  that 
which  evokes  ;  Evo  king  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  the 
vb.  Evoke. 

1849  S.  R.  Maitland  Ilhistr.  Mesmerism  1.  49  Where  do 
we  read  about  magic  circles,  and  evoked  fiends,  black 
cats,  etc.  ?  184s  Mozley  Ess.  (1878)  1. 121  An  evoker  of  all 
his  cleverness  and  ready  wit.  1853  De  Quincey  Autobiog. 
Sk.  Wks.  I.  27  The  playfulness  of  the  scene  is  the  very 
evoker  of  the  solemn  remembrances  that  lie  hidden  below. 
1848  W.  H.  Kelly  tr.  L.  Blanc’s  Hist.  Ten.  Y .  II.  189  The 
evoking  of  this  famous  and  terrible  name  provoked  scandal. 

J  Evolate,  V.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  evoldt-  ppl. 
stem  of  evolare,  f.  e-  out  +  z ’olare  to  fly.]  intr. 
To  fly  forth  or  away. 

1657  Tomlinson  R enou’s  Disp.  369  Flowers.. at  length 
evolatingin  da  wen. 

+  Evola  tic,  a.  Obs.—°  [f.  L.  evoldt-  ppl.  stem 
of  evolare  (see  prec.)  +  -ic.]  ‘  Flying  abroad’. 

Bailey  {folio,  1730-6). 

1775  in  Ash  ;  hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Evola’tical,  a.  Obs.-°  =  prec. 

1656-81  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1721-1800  in  Bailey  ;  hence 
in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Evola'tion.  Obs.  Also  7  in  bad  form 
evolition.  [ad.  late  L.  evolation-em,  n.  of  action 
f.  evolare :  see  Evolate.]  The  action  of  flying 
out  or  away. 

1644  Bp.  Hall  Free  Prisoner  §  7  (T.)  These  walls  of  flesh 
forbid  that  evolation  [of  the  soul],  1645  —  Remedy  Discon¬ 
tents,  How  did  he  triumph  over  your  cruelty?  how  did  he 
by  his  happy  evolation  make  all  those  stones  precious  ? 
1664  Evelyn  Sylva  (1776)  31  Forest  trees  and  woods., 
hinder  the  necessary  evolition  of  this  superfluous  moisture. 
1669  J.  Rose  Eng.  Vineyard  (1675)  22  Salts  and  spirits 
which  a  more  moderate  fire  would  preserve  from  evolition 
and  flying  away. 

+  Evo  luble,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  as  if  ad.  L. 
*evoliibilis,i.  evolvere :  see  Evolve.  Cf.  Voluble.] 

1  Rolling  swiftly  away. 

1667  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  (1713)  558  That  Life  which  is 
consumed  by  an  evoluble  succession. 

Evolute  (e-voliwt),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  evoliit-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  evolvere  to  roll  out :  see  Evolve.] 

A.  adj. 

a.  Evolute  curve  =  B.  1.  b.  (See  quot.  1835.) 

1796  Hutton  Math.  Diet.  I.  453/1  s.v.,  The  values  of  the 
absciss  and  ordinate  of  the  Evolute  curve  EC.  1828  — 
Course  Math.  II.  351  Any  radius  of  curvature ..  is  a  tangent 
to  the  evolute  curve  at  the  point  F.  1835  Lindley  Introd. 
Bot.  (1848)  II.  65  Exorhizie  evolute,  or  fully  developed. 

B.  sb. 

1.  Math.  A  curve  which  is  the  locus  of  the 
centres  of  curvature  of  another  curve  (its  involute), 
or  the  envelope  of  all  its  normals.  Radius  of  the 
Evolute,  Imperfect  Evolute  (see  quots.  1751). 

The  end  of  a  stretched  thread  unwound  from  the  evolute 
will  trace  the  involute  ;  hence  the  names. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  The 
radius  of  the  Evolute  is  the  part  of  the  thread  comprised  be¬ 
tween  any  point  where  it  is  a  tangent  to  the  evolute,  and 
the  correspondent  point  where  it  terminates  in  the  new  curve. 
Ibid.,  Imperfect  Evolute  . .  This  curve  would  be  a  sort  of 
evolute,  and  would  have  its  radii ;  but  an  imperfect  evolute, 
since  the  radii  are  not  perpendicular  to  the  first  curve. 
1852  G.  Salmon  Higher  Plane  Curves  no  If  we  take  a 
fourth  harmonic  to  the  tangent  and 'the  lines  joining  its 
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point  of  contact  to  two  fixed  points,  we  shall  have  a  line 
which  may  be  called  the  quasi-normal,  and  its  envelope  will 
be  a  quasi-evolute.  1881  W.  Spottiswoode  in  Nature  No. 
624.  571  The  phosphorescence  takes  the  form,  approxi¬ 
mately,  of  the  evolute  of  an  ellipse.  1882  Proctor  in  Know¬ 
ledge  24  Nov.  423  The  evolute  of  a  circle  is  a  point— the 
circle’s  centre.  The  evolute  of  a  straight  line  is  either  of 
the  points  at  infinity  in  direction  perpendicular  to  the  line. 

U  2.  Erroneously  used  for  Involute.  Also  attrib. 
in  evolute-cog ,  a  cog  the  two  sides  of  which  are 
involutes  of  circles. 

1812-6  Playfair  Nat.  Phil.  (1819)  I.  81  One  of  the  curves 
there  proposed  [for  the  teeth  of  wheels]  is  the  evolute  of  the 
circle,  i860  Merc.  Marine  Mag .  VII.  140  A  wheel,  having 
on  its  circumference  a  series  of  evolute-cogs. 

3.  The  developed  surface,  ‘development’,  of  a 
cone  or  cylinder,  rare. 

1793  Smeaton  Edy stone  L.  §  60  note,  The  figure  thus 
formed  would  become  a  kind  of  evolute  of  the  surface  of  the 
whole  building. 

Evolutility  (/vpdiwtrliti).  [f.  L.  evolut -  (ppl. 
stem  of  evolvere  :  see  Evolve.  Cf.  contractility.] 

‘  The  faculty  possessed  by  all  substances  which  are 
capable  of  self-nourishment  to  manifest  the  nutri¬ 
tive  acts  by  changes  of  form,  or  of  volume,  or  of 
structure*  (. Syd .  Soc.  Lex.  1884.x 
Evolution  (evoliwjan,  zvoliz/'Jan).  [ad.  L. 
evoliition-em  (recorded  in  the  sense  ‘  unrolling  of 
a  book  ’),  n.  of  action  f.  evolvere :  see  Evolve. 
Cf.  Fr.  evolution.  The  pronunciation  (zvo-)  is 
not  sanctioned  by  any  Diet.,  but  is  now  somewhat 
common.] 

I.  The  process  of  unrolling,  opening  out,  or 
disengaging  from  an  envelope. 

1.  The  opening  out  or  unfolding  of  what  is 
wrapped  up  ( e.g .  a  roll,  a  bud,  etc.)  ;  fig.  the 
spreading  out  before  the  mental  vision  (of  a  series 
of  objects)  ;  the  appearance  in  orderly  succession 
of  a  long  train  of  events.  Also  concr.  ‘  the  series 
of  things  unfolded  or  unrolled  ’  (J.). 

1647  H.  More  Poems  150  Evolution  Of  outward  forms 
spread  in  the  worlds  vast  spright.  1667  —  Div.  Dial.  i.  §  15 
The  whole  evolution  of.  .ages,  from  everlasting  to  everlast¬ 
ing,  is.  .represented  to  God  at  once.  1678  Cudworth  Intell. 
Syst.  878  The  Periods  of  Divine  Providence,  here  in  this 
World,  are  commonly  Longer,  and  the  Evolutions  thereof 
Slower.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th .  iv.  510  Beyond  long  ages,  yet 
roll’d  up  in  shades. /What  evolutions  of  surprising  fate! 
1762  —  Resignation  11. xxxvi,  Flowers.  .When  ev'ning damps 
and  shades  descend,  Their  evolutions  close.  1759  Johnson 
Idler  No  70  f  11  He  whose  task  is  to  reap  and  thresh  will 
not  be  contented  without  examining  the  evolution  of  the 
seed.  1843  G.  S.  Faber  Sacred  Cal.  Proph.  (1844)  I.  p;  xv, 
The  evolution  of  time  has  served  only  to  confirm  me  in  . . 
the  honest  persuasion,  that,  etc. 

2.  Emergence  or  protrusion  from  the  folds  of  an 
envelope.  Frequent  in  Biol. 

1762  Hudson  in  Phil.  Trans.  LII.  500  Our  author  asserts, 
That  every  Fungus  is  contained  in  an  entire  and  perfect 
state,  .in  the  egg,  or  as  it  is  called,  the  seed,  and  wants  no¬ 
thing  but  evolution,  in  order  to  imbibe  the  necessary  juices. 
1800  Med.  Jrnl.  III.  5,  I  determined  to  leave  Nature  un¬ 
disturbed,  to  effect  the  evolution  of  the  child.  1817  T. 
Say  Hessian  Fly ,  Entom.  Wks.  1859  II.  7  The  specious 
circumstance  of  its  evolution  from  the  pupa  itself  of  the 
destroying  larva.  1887  Gray's  Anat.  (ed.  Pike)  85  The 
first  appearance  of  the  eye  consists  in  the  protrusion  or  evo¬ 
lution  from  the  medullary  wall  of  the . .  interbrain  of  a  vesicle. 

3.  The  process  of  evolving,  disengaging,  or  giving 
off  (gas,  heat,  light,  sound,  etc.)  ;  an  instance  of 
this  process. 

1806  Med.  Jrnl.  XV.  289  A  powerful  evolution  of  the 
muriatic  acid  is  painful  and  dangerous.  1816  J.  Smith 
Panorama  Sc.  <$•  Art  II.  278  Two  dissimilar  metals  are  not 
essential  to  the  evolution  of  galvanism.  1839  G.  Bird  Nat. 
Philos.  138  The  evolution  of  musical  sounds  during  the 
cooling  of  heated  metals.  1875  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  II.  11. 
xxxii.  214  There  is  a  constant  evolution  of  heat  and  light. 
1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  82  Decomposed  by  the  acid  with 
the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

4.  Math.  a.  Geom.  The  unfolding  or  opening 
out  of  a  curve :  t  («•)  the  straightening  it  out, 
through  all  intermediate  degrees  of  curvature,  till 
it  becomes  a  straight  line ;  ( b .)  the  production 
from  it  of  an  involute,  such  as  would  be  traced  by 
the  end  of  a  stretched  flexible  thread  unwound 
from  the  outside  of  the  curve. 

1700  Phil.  Trans.  XXII.  445  By  the  Equable  Evolution 
of  a  Circle,  I  mean  such  a  gradual  approach  of  its  Periferie 
to  Rectitude,  as  that  all  its  parts  do  together  and  equally 
evolve  or  unbend.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Evolution ,  in 
geometry,  the  unfolding,  or  opening  of  a  curve,  and  making 
it  describe  an  evolvent.  1828  Hutton  Course  Math.  III. 
352  To  determine  the  nature  of  the  curve  by  whose  evolu¬ 
tion  the  common  parabola  AB  is  described. 

b.  Arith.  and  Alg.  The  extraction  of  any  root 
from  any  given  power  ;  the  reverse  of  involution. 

1706  in  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey).  1734  Builder1  s  Diet.,  Evo¬ 
lution,  The  Extraction  of  Roots  out  of  Powers.  1806 
Hutton  Course  Math.  I.  200  Evolution  is  . .  the  method 
of  finding  the  square  root,  cube  root,  etc.,  of  any  given 
quantity.  1859  Barn.  Smith  Arith.  3-  Algebra  (ed.  6)  262 
Evolution  is  the  inverse  of  Involution ;  being  the  method  of 
finding  any  root  of  a  given  quantity. 

5.  The  process  of  evolving,  developing,  or  work¬ 
ing  out  in  detail,  what  is  implicitly  or  potentially 
contained  in  an  idea  or  principle ;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  design,  argument,  etc. 


1677  Half.  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  in.  ii.  259  It  must  have  po¬ 
tentially  at  least  the  whole  Systeme  of  Humane  Nature,  or 
at  least  that  Ideal  Principle  . .  thereof,  in  the  evolution 
whereof  the  complement  and  formation  of  the  Humane 
Nature  must  consist.  1768  JoHNSoN_/Vr/l  to  Shake.  Wks. 
IX.  247  His  plays  . .  in  the  successive  evolutions  of  the 
design,  sometimes  produce  seriousness  and  sorrow,  and 
sometimes  levity  and  laughter.  1774  J.  Bryant  Mythol.  I. 
p.  xv,  They  [certain  names]  may  be  again  resolved  by  an  easy 
and  fair  evolution.  1820  Coleridge  Let.  C.  A.  Tnlk  (in 
Sotheby’s  Catal.  May  1890),  I  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
by  necessary  evolution  from  the  First  Principle  of  my 
Philosophy.  1870  R.  W.  Dale  Week-day  Serm.  iv.  83  Some 
slip  in  the  evolution  of  an  argument.  1878  Simpson  Sch. 
Shake.  I.  140  A  chorus  is  introduced  to  make  up  for  the 
want  of  dramatic  evolution. 

b.  concr.  The  result  of  this  process. 

1820  Coleridge  Let.  C.  A.  Talk  (in  Sotheby’s  Catal. 
May  1890),  The  sensible  world  is  but  the  evolution  of  the 
Truth,  Love,  and  Life,  or  their  opposites,  in  Man.  1856 
R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics  (i860)  I.  19  Philosophers  who  be¬ 
lieve  themselves  organs  of  the  world-soul,  and  their  systems 
an  evolution  of  the  Deity.  1862  F.  Hall  Hindu  Phil. 
Syst.  55  note,  In  the  Sankhya,  happiness,  misery,  will,  and 
activity,  .are  evolutions  from,  .the  internal  organ. 

6.  Biol.  a.  Of  animal  and  vegetable  organisms 
or  their  parts :  The  process  of  developing  from 
a  rudimentary  to  a  mature  or  complete  state. 

1670  Phil.  Trans.  V.  2078  By  the  word  Change  [in  Insects] 
is  nothing  else  to  be  understood  but  a  gradual  and  natural 
Evolution  and  Growth  of  the  parts.  1745  N  eedham  M icrosc. 
Disc.  Introd.  1  Nature  . .  ever  exerting  its  Fecundity  in  a 
successive  Evolution  of  organised  Bodies.  1791  E.  Darwin 
Bot.  Gard.  11.  8  note.  The  gradual  evolution  of  the  young 
animal  or  plant  from  its  egg  or  seed.  1801  Med.  Jrnl.  V.  588 
A  series  of  experiments  on  the  evolution  of  the  Chick.  1805 
Ibid.  XIV.  336  The  formation  and  evolution  of  this  part  of 
the  brain.  1839  Johnston  in  Proc.  Benu.  Nat.  Club  I. 
201  Masses  of  eggs,  in  different  stages  of  their  evolution, 
are  met  with  in  the  same  nest. 

b.  Theory  of  Evolution :  the  hypothesis  (first 
propounded  under  that  name  by  Bonnet  1762) 
that  the  embryo  or  germ,  instead  of  being  brought 
into  existence  by  the  process  of  fecundation,  is 
a  development  or  expansion  of  a  pre-existing  form, 
which  contains  the  rudiments  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  future  organism.  Also  called  ‘  the  theory  of 
Preformation’;  the  latter  name  is  now  preferred, 
to  avoid  confusion  with  the  following  sense. 

1831  [see  Epigenesis].  1877  Huxley  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII. 
745* 

e.  The  origination  of  species  of  animals  and 
plants,  as  conceived  by  those  who  attribute  it  to 
a  process  of  development  from  earlier  forms,  and 
not  to  a  process  of  ‘special  creation’.  Often  in 
phrases  Doctrine,  Theory  of  Evolution. 

1832  Lyell  Prbic.  Geol.  II.  n  The  testacea  of  the  ocean 
existed  first,  until  some  of  them  by  gradual  evolution,  were 
improved  into  those  inhabiting  the  land.  1852  H.  Spencer 
Developement  Hypoth.  Ess.  (1883)  I.  381  Those  who  cava¬ 
lierly  reject  the  Theory  of  Evolution,  as  not  adequately 
supported  by  facts,  seem  quite  to  forget  that  their  own 
theory  is  supported  by  no  facts  at  all.  1859  Darwin  Orig. 
Spec.  vii.  (1873)  201  At  the  present  day  almost  all  naturalists 
admit  evolution  under  some  form.  1863  E.  V.  Neale  Anal. 
Th.  <5*  Nat.  185  The  diversity  of  species  has  arisen  by  the 
evolution  of  one  species  out  of  another.  1881  Sir  J.  Hooker 
in  Nature  No.  619.  446  The  doctrine  of  the  orderly  evolu¬ 
tion  of  species  under  known  laws. 

7.  The  development  or  growth,  according  to  its 
inherent  tendencies,  of  anything  that  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  living  organism  ( e.g .  of  a  political 
constitution,  science,  language,  etc.)  ;  sometimes 
contrasted  with  revolution.  Also,  the  rise  or 
origination  of  anything  by  natural  development, 
as  distinguished  from  its  production  by  a  specific 
act;  ‘growing’  as  opposed  to  ‘  being  made’. 

1807  Knox  &  J  ebb  Corr.  1. 367 1  ts  [our  British  constitution’s] 
tardy  evolution  bespeaks  something  fitter  to  endure.  1833 
Chalmers  Const.  Man  (1835)11.  vii.  39When  commerce  is  left 
to  its  own  spontaneous  evolutions.  1837  Sir  F.  Palgrave 
Merck.  <5*  Friar  (1844)  138  Our  constitutional  form  of 
government  has  been  produced  by  evolution.  1847  Grote 
Greece  II.  xvii.  (1862)  II.  431  The  same  great  evolution  of 
Scythian  power.  1873  H.  Spencer  Study  Social,  v.  98 
Psychology ..  deals  with  the  evolution  of  the  faculties  . .  by 
what  processes  . .  ideas  grow  from  concrete  to  abstract  and 
from  simple  to  complex. 

8.  The  formation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  received  theory  which  supposes  it  to 
have  taken  place  by  the  concentration  and  con¬ 
solidation  of  cosmic  matter. 

1850  Nichol  Archit.  Heav.  Pt.  m.  {title)  Psyche,  or  Evo¬ 
lution.  Ibid.  239  {heading  0/ page)  Universal  Evolution. 
1851  Ibid.  (ed.  9)  289  As  on  Earth,  there  isfyze]  also — ruling 
these  high  Heavens — vast  processes  of  evolution.  1880 
Haughton  Phys.  Geog.  i.  2  The  idea  of  the  evolution  of 
planets  is  due  to  the  great  astronomer.  .Laplace. 

9.  In  recent  philosophical  speculation  used  in 
a  more  comprehensive  sense,  of  which  the  senses 
6  a,  6  c,  7,  8  are  regarded  as  special  applications. 

According  to  Herbert  Spencer,  whose  views  have  greatly 
influenced  not  only  the  technical  but  also  the  popular  use 
of  the  word,  all  the  changes  in  the  universe,  whether 
material  or  psychical,  are  phenomena  either  of  Evolution  or 
of  the  reverse  process  of  Dissolution ;  his  definition  of  the 
former  is  quoted  below. 

1862  H.  Spencer  First  Princ.  11.  xvii.  §  145  (1875)  396  The 
formula  finally  stands  thus: — Evolution  is  an  integration  of 
matter  and  concomitant  dissipation  of  motion;  during 
which  the  matter  passes  from  an  indefinite,  incoherent 


homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity;  and 
during  which  the  retained  motion  undergoes  a  parallel 
transformation.  1878  J.  Sully  in  Eficycl.  Brit.  VIII.  765 
Mental  evolution  is  a  progressive  composition  of  units  of 
feeling  in  more  and  more  complex  forms.  Ibid.,  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer’s  elaboration  of  the  subject  of  social  evolution  has  not 
been  carried  far  enough.  1883  A.  Barratt  Phys.  Metem - 
piric  32  The  laws  of  Evolution  apply  to  both  universes  . .  a 
universe  of  material  forces,  and  a  universe  of  conscious 
states.  1885  Clodd  Myths  <5-  Dr.  11.  i.  144  Evolution  is 
advance  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

II.  A  tactical  movement  (and  derived  senses). 

10.  Mil.  and  Naut.  The  unfolding  or  opening 
out  of  a  body  of  troops  or  squadron  of  ships ; 
hence  gen.  any  movement  or  change  of  position, 
such  as  counter-marching,  wheeling,  etc'.,  required 
in  the  due  disposition  of  a  force,  whether  for  re¬ 
view,  or  for  active  operations.  Also  fig. 

1622  F.  Markham  Bk.  War  iv.  viii.  151  But  if  it  be  to 
performe  any  Evolution  or  alteration  of  figure  . .  then  he 
shall  see  that  they  obserue  at  least  six  foote  distance  . .  be- 
tweene  one  Horseman  and  another.  [1697  P.  Hoste  {title) 
L’Art  des  Armees  Navales,  ou  Traits  des  Evolutions  Na- 
vales].  1704  Cocker  App.  Terms  of  War,  Evolutions, 
when  a  Body  of  Men  change  their  form  . .  This  is  done  by 
doubling  of  Ranks  or  Files,  Counter-marches,  or  Wheel¬ 
ings.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  By  naval  evolutions  he 
[Hoste]  means,  the  motions  made  by  a  fleet,  squadron,  or 
naval  armament,  in  order  to  put  themselves  into  a  proper 
disposition  for  attacking  the  enemy,  or  defending  them¬ 
selves  with  the  most  advantage.  1796-7  Instr.fi  Reg. 
Cavalry  (1813)  90  This  countermarch  of  each  division  is  an 
evolution  of  great  utility.  1836  Thirlwall  Greece  II.  xv. 
307  The  Persian  ships  were  turned  by  the  wind  and  the 
waves,  their  evolutions  were  thwarted.  1853  Stocqueler 
Mil.  E?icycl.  s.v.,  That  evolution  is  best  which,  with  a 
given  number  of  men,  maybe  executed  in  the  least  space. 
1878  Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  253  The  surrounding  country 
was  level  and  suitable  to  the  evolutions  of  cavalry. 

fig.  1771  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  I.  296  That  versatility, 
those  sudden  evolutions  . .  have  something  derogated  from 
the  credit  of  all  public  professions.  1841  D’Israeli  Amen. 
Lit.  (1867)  580  Jonson's  intense  observation  was  micro¬ 
scopical  when  turned  to  the  minute  evolutions  of  society. 
1847  ^ELPS  Eriends  in  C.  (1873)  I.  vii.  90  Evolutions  of 
patience  and  temper  are  performed  at  the  fireside. 

11.  transf.  A  wheeling  about ;  a  movement  in 
dancing,  gymnastics,  etc.  Also,  one  of  the  regu¬ 
lated  and  recurring  movements  of  a  portion  of 
a  machine. 

a  1691  Boyle  (J.),  The  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the 
little  saline  bodies  was  preceded  by  almost  innumerable 
evolutions.  1770  Langhorne  Plutarch  { 1879)  I*  79/?  They 
move  in  an  agreeable  manner,  performing  certain  involu¬ 
tions  and  evolutions  in  a  quick  measure.  1823  J.  Badcock 
Do?n.  Amuse7u.  41  Clouds,  .of  a  dark  brown  colour,  floating 
in  varied  evolutions.  1825  J.  Nicholson  Operat.  Mechanic 
73  The  various  evolutions  and  positions  to  which  every 
revolution  of  the  wheel  subjects  each  paddle.  1833  J.  Hol¬ 
land  Manuf.  Metals  II.  214  The  short  evolution  which 
the  bar  has  to  traverse,  not  being  more  than  one  fourth  of 
a  circle.  1837  New  Monthly  Mag.  LI.  471  A  perfect  artiste 
of  the  ballet . .  going  through  her  admirable  evolutions.  1850 
Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xi,  Haley,  .madehim.  .perform 
various  evolutions  to  show  his  muscles. 

+  b.  A  winding  about,  an  intricate  form.  Obs. 

1763  Johnson  5  July  in  Boswell,  It  is  not  in  the  showy 
evolutions  of  buildings  . .  that  the  wonderful  immensity  of 
London  consists.  1774  J.  Bryant  Mythol.  I.  270  Roots  . . 
and  sprays  are  often  so  fantastic  in  their  evolutions  as  to 
betray  a  remote  resemblance  [to  a  human  fabric]. 

III.  12.  In  etymological  sense :  The  action 
of  rolling  (anything)  out  on  a  spindle.  ra?’e. 

1880  R.  Owen  Sa?ictorale  Cathol.  271  From  the  horrible 
manner  of  his  death  by  the  evolution  of  his  intestines, 
Italians  regard  him  [St.  Elmo]  as  their  advocate  against 
spasmodic  pains. 

Evolutional  (evoliz/'Jbnal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  evolution ;  due  to  or  produced 
by  evolution. 

1862  F.  Hall  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  181  note, The  Upani- 
shads.  .describe  Brahma,  .as  unchangeable ;  and  this  notion 
would  be  contravened  by  that  of  his  being  an  evolutional 
material  cause.  1874  Morley  Compromise  (1886)  209  The 
evolutional  theory  of  society. 

Evolutionary  (ev61iz7*j9nari),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -  ARY.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  evolution  or  development ; 
evolutional. 

1846  Worcester  cites  Eclectic  Rev.  1875  N.  A  mer.  Rev. 
CXX.  255  The  bond  of  continuity  which  makes  man  the 
central  link  between  his  ancestors  and  his  posterity  is  evo¬ 
lutionary.  1883  H.  Drummond  Nat.  Law  in  Spir.  W.  xii. 
(1884)  407  The  development  throughout  obeys  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  law  in  being  from  the  general  to  the  special. 

b.  Of  language,  opinions,  methods,  etc. :  In 
accordance  with  the  theory  of  evolution.  Hence 
qualifying  personal  designations  :  Following  evo¬ 
lutionary  methods. 

1864  F.  Hall  in  Wilson  tr.  Vis/mu  Purana  II I.  25  The  evo¬ 
lutionary  doctrine.  1881  G.  Allen  Vignettes  fr.  Nat.  x.  93 
These  self-same,  .outer  flowers,  .make  the  guelder  rose  so 
interesting  a  plant  in  the  eyes  of  the  evolutionary  biologist. 
1876  C.  E.  Appleton  Life  §  Lit.  /?^/zw(i88i)i84  Its  process, 
as  we  should  now  say  in  evolutionary  language.  1881  Ro¬ 
manes  in  Nature  XXI II.  501  The  evolutionary  psychologist. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  performing  the  evolutions 
or  manoeuvres  of  troops  or  ships  of  war. 

1859  in  Worcester.  1861  J.  H.  Macdonald  Evolut. 
Battalion  8  The  first  object  of  all  evolutionary  operations  in 
the  field  . .  is  to  move  towards  the  enemy.  1881  Army  <$■ 
Navy  Gaz.  23  J uly  570/2  The  F rench  Evolutionary  squadron 
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will  visit  Oran.  .Algiers,  etc.  1890  Daily  News  9  May  5/6 
The  evolutionary  grounds  on  which  the  special  review  is  to 
be  held,  .cover  a  magnificent  area  of  level  steppe. 

Evolutionism  (evoliwjbniz’m).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ism.]  The  theory  of  evolution  or  develop¬ 
ment. 

1869  Huxley  in  Scu  Opin.  28  Apr.  487/1  The  three 
schools  of  geological  speculation  which  I  have  termed 
Catastrophism,  Uniformitarianism,  and  Evolutionism.  1872 
E.  Fry  in  Spectator  21  Sept.  1201  Evolutionism  does  not 
propose  to  explain  the  unfolding  of  life  out  of  dead  matter. 
1873  Dawson  Earth  $  Man  xiv.  348  Evolutionism  . .  ex¬ 
cluded  creation  and  theism. 

Evolutionist  (evoliw-Janist).  [as  prec.  +  -1ST.] 

1.  One  who  upholds  the  doctrine  of  evolution; 
an  adherent  of  evolutionism. 

1859  Darwin  Orig.  Spec.  vii.  (1873)  189  It  is  admitted  by 
most  evolutionists  that  mammals  are  descended  from  a 
marsupial  form.  1873  Dawson  Earth  $  Man  xiv.  349  The 
evolutionist  is  really  in  a  position  of  absolute  antagonism 
to  the  idea  of  creation, 
b.  at t rib.  or  adj. 

X877  Dawson  Orig.  World  xv.  338  The  prevalence  of  the 
evolutionist  philosophy.  1882  Athenaeum  24  June  789/2 
Right  conduct  on  evolutionist  principles  can  only  be  such 
conduct  as  is  in  accord  with  the  conditions  of  social  vitality. 

2.  An  advocate  of  the  theory  of  ‘  Evolution  as 
opposed  to  Epigenesis.  Cf.  Evolution  6  b. 

1875  tr.  Schmidt's  Desc.  <5-  Darw.  45  The  vehement  dis¬ 
pute.  .between  Evolutionists  and  Epigenists. 

3.  One  skilled  in  evolutions. 

1864  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Evolutionistic  (e:voli/7jbnrstik),  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ic.]  a.  Tending  to  support  the  doctrine  of 
evolution.  Tf  b.  Tending  to  produce  evolution. 

1883  Daily  News  21  Sept.  6/1  The  address  was  a  striking 
array  of  facts,  all  evolutionistic  in  their  character.  1885  C. 
Dixon  in  Nature  XXXI 1 1.  128  Nor  do  I  consider  it  fair. . 
to  infer  that  isolation,  etc.,  do  not  explain  the  cause  of 
variation,  and  therefore  that  they  fail  as  evolutionistic 
agents. 

Evolu'tionize,  v.  rare.  [f.  Evolution  +  -ize.] 
Irans.  To  develop  by  evolution. 

Hence  Evolu'tionized  ppl.  a. 

1883  fVestm.  Rev.  July  273  Our  knowledge  of  evolution- 
ized  human  nature.  1883  Brit.  Sf  For.  Evang.  Rev.  July 
436  Those  who  speak  of  angels  do  not  speak  of  them  as 
evolutionised  men. 

Evolutive  (e'voliwtiv),  a.  [f.  L.  evolut -  ppl. 
stem  of  evolvere :  see  Evolve.]  Pertaining  or 
tending  to  evolution  or  development ;  promoting 
evolution. 

1874  Lewes  Problems  Life  Mind  I.  112  The  special 
evolutive  conditions,  namely,  etc.  1883  Nature  15  Feb.  367 
The  life  of  the  sieve  tubes  may  be  divided  into  2  periods ; 
the  evolutive  and  the  passive.  1886  F.  Myers  in  Phantasms 
of  the  Living  I.  Introd.  43  We  have  induced  [by  hypnotism] 
a  change  of  personality  which  is  not  per  se  either  evolutive 
or  dissolutive. 

Evolvable  (iV^Tvab’l),  a.  Also  -ible  (-ib’l). 
[f.  next  +  -able.]  That  may  be  evolved  ;  capable 
of  being  drawn  out  or  developed. 

1869  Browning  Ring  Bk.,Pope  231  Truth,  .lies,  .every¬ 
where,  in  these,  Not  absolutely  in  a  portion,  yet  Evolvible 
from  the  whole.  1888  J.  I.  Swander  in  Microcosm  (  N.  Y. ) 
Oct.,  Setting  free  that  substantial  form  of  force — either 
light  or  electricity — evolvable  by  these  respective  processes. 

Evolve  (fvp’lv),  v.  [ad.  L.  evolve-re  to  roll 
out,  unroll,  f.  e  out  +  volvere  to  roll.] 

1.  trans.  To  unfold,  unroll  (something  that  is 
wrapped  up) ;  to  open  out,  expand.  Almost 
always  Jig. 

a  1641,  1647  [see  Evolved///,  a.].  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig. 
Man.  1.  i.  31  This  little  active  Principle  as  the  Body  in- 
creaseth.  .evolveth,  diffuseth  and  expandeth  if  not  his  Sub¬ 
stantial  Existence,  yet  his  Energy  and  Virtue.  1835  I. 
Taylor  Spir.  Despot,  ii.  54  If  we  wish  to  see  . .  the  Volun¬ 
tary  Principle  fully  evolved  and  ripened  under  a  summer 
heat.  1839-40  W.  Irving  Wolfert's  R.  (1855)  67  Mr.  Glencoe 
.  .would  stimulate  and  evolve  the  powers  of  his  mind.  1855 
H.  Reed  Lect.  Eng.  Lit.  vi.  (1878)  188  Their  condensed 
wisdom  may  be  evolved  for  new  applications. 

+  b.  lit.  To  unwind  (a  thread,  also  a  curved 
line).  Obs.  rare. 

x73°"6  Bailey  (folio),  Evolute ,  the  first  curve  supposed 
to  be  opened,  or  evolved,  which  being  opened  describes 
other  curves.  1796  Hutton  Math.  Diet Evolute  .  .is  any 
curve  supposed  to  be  evolved  or  opened,  by  . .  beginning  to 
evolve  or  unwind  the  thread  from  the  other  end,  keeping 
the  part  evolved,  or  wound  off,  tight  stretched.  1811  — 
Course  Math.  II.  334  If  AE,  BF.  etc.  be  any  positions 
of  the  thread,  in  evolving  or  unwinding ;  it  follows,  etc. 

2.  To  disengage  from  wrappings,  disclose  gra¬ 
dually  to  view ;  to  disentangle  ;  to  set  forth  in 
orderly  sequence.  (Only  with  reference  to  imma¬ 
terial  objects,  though  often  consciously  fig.  from 
the  physical  sense). 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq \  xvii.  63,  I  have  not  yet  evolved 
all  the  intangling  superstitions  that  may  be  wrapt  up.  1737 
Thomson  To  Memory  of  Ld.  Talbot  144  He  thro'  the  Maze 
of  Falsehood  urg'd  it  [the  Truth]  on,  Till,  at  the  last 
evolv'd,  it  full  appear'd.  1744  Akenside  Ep.  to  Curio ,  Time 
..Evolves  their  secrets,  and  their  guilt  proclaims.  1773 
Monboddo  Lang.  I.  1.  viii.  101  With  so  many  various  forms 
and  substances,  that  it  is  difficult  to  evolve  them  and  shew 
them  by  themselves.  1852  Ld.  Cockburn  Jeffrey  I.  189 
Jeffrey's,  .whole  opinions  and  tastes  were  evolved  in  these 
articles.  1858  Sears  A  than.  in.  ix.  325  The  outlines  of 
Paul's  system  of  Pneumatology  . .  have  been  sufficiently 
evolved  in  the  preceding  pages. 


3.  Math.  To  extract  (the  root  of  a  number  or 
quantity).  Cf.  Evolution  4  b. 

1810  Hutton  Course  Math.  I.  202  To  Evolve  or  Extract 
the  Roots  of  Surd  Quantities. 

4.  To  give  off,  emit,  as  a  product  of  chemical, 
vital,  or  other  internal  action ;  to  liberate  or  dis¬ 
engage  from  a  state  of  chemical  combination. 

1800  Med,  Jrnl.  III.  125  The  expectorated  fluid.,  may., 
evolve  fetor.  1806  Davy  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVII.  9  The 
fixed  alkali  is  not  generated,  but  evolved,  either  from  the 
solid  materials  employed,  or  from  saline  matter  in  the  water. 
1822  Imison  Sc.  Sj  Art  II.  63  The  chlorine  will  be  evolved. 
1844-57  G.  Bird  Ur  in.  Deposits  (ed.  5)  80  Nitrogen  and 
carbon  evolved  from  the  system  . .  in  the  form  of  urea  and 
uric  acid.  1869  Phillips  Vesuv.  iii.  69  In  September  the 
vapours  evolved  from  Vesuvius  grew  to  be  considerable. 

5.  To  bring  out  (what  exists  implicitly  or  po¬ 
tentially)  :  e.g.  to  educe  (order  from  confusion, 
light  from  darkness,  etc.)  ;  to  deduce  (a  conclusion, 
law,  or  principle)  from  the  data  in  which  it  is 
involved;  to  develop  (a  notion)  as  the  result  of 
reflection  or  analysis ;  to  work  out  (a  theory  or 
system)  out  of  pre-existing  materials. 

1831  Carlyle  Sart.Res.  (1858)  47  An  English  Editor,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  evolve  printed  Creation  out  of  a  German  printed 
and  written  Chaos.  1851  Hussey  Papal  Power  iii.  172  New 
claims  of  authority  . .  were  gradually  evolved  from  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Supremacy.  1859  Mill  Liberty  (1865)  30  Other 
ethics  than  any  which  can  be  evolved  from  exclusively  Chris¬ 
tian  sources.  1864  Bowen  Logic  viii.  262  The  particular 
instances  are  first  stated  as  facts,  and  then  the  law  they 
constitute  is  evolved.  1874  Sayce  Compar .  Philol.  vii.  296 
The  idea  of  a  subject-pronoun  was  evolved  last  of  all.  1883 
Mrs.  Plunkett  in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  241/2,  I  evolved  a 
satin-covered  heart-shaped  Christmas  leaf. 

6.  Of  circumstances,  conditions,  or  processes  : 
To  give  rise  to,  produce  by  way  of  natural  con¬ 
sequence. 

1851  Longf.  Gold.  Leg.  1.  Castle  Vaultsbergy  The  new 
diseases  that  human  life  Evolves  in  its  progress.  1866 
Huxley  Phys.  x.  (1872)  236  The  simple  sensations  which 
are  thus  evolved.  1868  Helps  Realmah  xvii.  (1876)  476 
New  felicities — evolved  in  each  representation.  1879  Spec¬ 
tator  7  June  719  That  habits  of  gregariousness  tend  event¬ 
ually  to  evolve  a  morality. 

7.  To  develop  by  natural  processes  from  a  more 
rudimentary  to  a  more  highly  organized  condi¬ 
tion  ;  to  originate  (animal  or  vegetable  species) 
by  gradual  modification  from  earlier  forms ;  in 
wider  sense,  to  produce  or  modify  by  c  evolution  \ 
(See  Evolution  6-9).  Chiefly  in  pass,  without 
reference  to  an  agent. 

1832  Lyell  Princ .  Geol.  n.  L  14  The  orang-outang,  having 
been  evolved  out  of  a  monad,  is  made  slowly  to  attain  the 
attributes  and  dignity  of  man.  1837  Sir  F.  Palgrave 
Merch.  Friar  (1844)  204  Was  the  first  Ichthyosaurus 
gradually  evolved  from  some  embryo  substance  ?  1849  Mur¬ 
chison  Siluria  ii.  (1867)23  Lying  upon  them,  and  therefore 
evolved  after  them,  other  strata  succeed.  1873  H.  Spencer 
Study  Sociol.  v.  102  Societies  are  evolved  in  structure  and 
function  as  in  growth.  1881  Sollas  in  Science  Gossip  No. 
202.  217  The  organism  . .  was  evolved  in  the  course  of  ages 
from  some  simpler  form  of  life.  1884  E.  P.  Roe  in  Harper  s 
Mag.  Apr.  737/2  If  God  . .  chooses  to  evolve  His  universe, 
why  shouldn't  He  ? 

8.  intr.  for  refi.  in  various  of  the  above  senses : 
To  open  out,  expand  ;  to  come  gradually  into 
view ;  to  arise  by  way  of  natural  or  logical  con¬ 
sequence  ;  to  be  developed  by  ‘  evolution  \ 

1799  S.  Turner  Anglo -Sax.  (1836)  I.  iv.  iv.  288  When 
great  political  exigencies  evolve . .  they  are  usually  as  much 
distinguished  by  the  rise  of  sublime  characters.  1800  A. 
Carlyle  Autobiog.  488  The  excellence  of  that  character 
which  gradually  evolved  on  his  admiring  countrymen.  1827 
G.  S.  Faber  Sacred  Cal.  Proph.  (1844)  1.  201  Then  come 
the  days  of  blessedness,  which  both  Daniel  and  John  de¬ 
scribe  as  evolving,  .in  the  course  of  the  present  visible  sub¬ 
lunary  world.  1849  C.  Bronte  Shirley  v.  57  May  feel  ripe 
to  evolve  in  foliage.  1863  w.  Phillips  Speeches  ix.  235 
Everything  else  will  evolve  from  it.  1879  H.  Spencer  Data 
of  Ethics  §  104.  269  How  does  mechanical  science  evolve 
from  these  experiences  ?  1881  Student  II.  35  A  tree  evolves 
in  obedience  to  his  [God’s]  laws. 

Evolved  IfvQ’ lvd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed*.] 
+  a.  Unfolded,  opened  up,  made  manifest  or  clear 
(obs.).  b.  Developed  ;  developed  by  evolution. 

a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  $  Mon.  (1642)  172  Speaking 
so  plaine  and  in  evolved  termes.  1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul 
11.  iii.  iv.  xi,  Evolved  reason  cannot  stand  at  one  Stoutly  to 
guard  thy  soul  from  passion.  1857  H.  Reed  Led.  Eng.  Poets 
II.  268  The  best  efforts  of  mind  are  those  which  are  purely 
self-evolved.  1884  H.  Spencer  in  igth  Cent.  XV.  12  By 
future  more  evolved  intelligences,  the  course  of  things  now 
apprehensible  only  in  parts  may  be  apprehensible  all  to¬ 
gether.  1887  Spectator  29  Oct.  1456  Inorganic  matter,  like 
water,  which  is  not  an  evolved  product. 

Hence  +  Evo'lvedly  adv .,  explicitly,  in  express 
terms. 

a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  <5*  Mon.  (1642)  77  In  none  of 
them  [the  Prophets]  was  it  plainly,  directly,  evolvedly  said 
and  foretold,  that,  etc. 

Evolvement  (zv^lvment).  [f.  Evolve  v.  + 
-ment.]  The  action  of  evolving,  the  condition  of 
being  evolved  ;  evolution. 

1845  Stocquelf.r  Handbk .  Brit.  India  (1854)  168  India 
owes  to  its  exertions,  .the  evolvement  of  the  products  of  a 
soil  unrivalled  for  its  richness.  1852  Blackw.  Mag.  LXXI. 
596  Eyes,  heart,  mind,  all  fixed  on  the  wondrous  . .  evolve¬ 
ment  of  the  story.  1866  Eng.  Leader  22  Dec.  352  Jesus  . . 
showed  that  he  aspired  at  an  evolvement,  and  not.  .a  revo¬ 


lution,  though  historically  and  philosophically  it  may  be 
proved  that  the  only  real  revolutions  are  evolvements.  1883 
T.  Wright  in  19 th  Cent.  No.  72.  280,  I  am  in  a  position  to 
speak,  .not.  .from  any  process  of  evolvement  from  an  inner 
consciousness  but  from  personal  knowledge. 

b.  cotter .  in  pi.  The  displayed  folds  (of  a  banner). 

1849  Jane  Porter  Scot.  Chiefs  (1854)  *56  As  its  vast 
evolvements  floated  in  the  air,  the  cry  of  triumph  . .  burst 
from  every  heart. 

Evolvent  (/vp-lvent),  a.  and  sb.  Math.  [ad. 
L.  evolvent-em ,  pr.  pple.  f.  evolvere  :  see  Evolve.] 
A.  adj.  That  evolves,  f  Evolvent  line  :  the  right 
line  (the  tangent  to  the  evolute),  the  extremity 
of  which  is  the  locus  of  the  involute.  B.  sb. 

I.  The  involute  of  a  curve.  2.  (See  quot.  1862.) 

1708 -tr.  Gregory's  Prop.  Catenaria  in  Misc.  Cur.  II.  236 
The  Evoluent  Line  UF  is  a  third  Proportional  to  AC  and 
CB.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Evolvent ,  in  geometry., 
the  curve  resulting  from  the  evolution  of  a  curve  ;  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  the  evolute.  1796  in  Hutton  Math.  Did. 
1862  F.  Hall  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  Introd.  9  note,  ‘  Origi- 
nant  ’  might  answer,  or  ‘evolvent'  [for  prakriti\\  and 
‘originate'  or  ‘evolute’  for  vikriti.  1882  E.  B.  Cowell  in 
tr.  Sarva-darsana-saingraha  221  That  which  is  evolvent 
only  [note,  I  borrow  this  term  from  Dr.  Hall.]. 

Evolver  (iV^-lvai).  [f.  Evolve  v.  +  -er  T] 
One  who,  or  that  which,  evolves. 

1803  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  I.  398  They  may  be.  .useful 
as  seminaries  of  instruction,  useful  as  evolvers  of  merit. 
1825  Coleridge  in  Rem.  (1836)  II.  345  The  fates,  the 
evolvers  of  the  endless  thread.  1883  Monier-Williams 
Relig.  Th.  in  India  iii.  44  The  male  god  Brahma  . .  the  ap¬ 
parent  Evolver  of  all  the  inferior  forms. 

Evolvible*:  see  Evolvable. 

Evolving  (iV^lvig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Evolve  + 
-ingT]  The -action  of  the  vb.  Evolve  ;  an  instance 
of  the  same.  Also  attrib. 

1831  Faraday  Exp.  Res.  xlvii.  333  This  evolving  and  in¬ 
volving  motion  continues.  1890  Athenaeum  8  Feb.  184/2  He 
by  himself  planned  everything,  and  gods,  men,  and  things 
came  into  existence  from  his  evolvings. 

Evolving,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.] 

1.  That  evolves;  in  quots.  intr.  a.  Opening 
b.  issuing  forth,  emitted. 

c  1720  Prior  Solomon  iii.  Poems  1723  I.  187  Ambrosial 
Odor  . .  Does  round  the  Air  evolving  Scents  diffuse.  1773 

J.  Ross  Fratricide  (MS.)  v.  800  Thou  shalt  quit  Thy  earthy 
prison,  and  evolving  Heaven  Shall  snatch  thee. 

2.  That  is  in  process  of  evolution. 

1862  H.  Spencer  First  Princ.  11.  xix.  §  149  (1875)  401  The 
genesis  of  the  re-arrangement  undergone  by  every  evolving 
aggregate,  is  in  itself  one.  1883  H.  Drummond  Nat .  La7u 
in  Spir.  IV.  ted.  8)  244  The  evolving  batrachian.  1888  Pall 
Mall  G.  21  Sept.  3/1  This  evolving  town  council  was  a 
purely  native  growth. 

II  E volvulus  (fvp’lviitltfs).  [mod.L.,  f.  evolvere 
(see  Evolve).  Cf.  Convolvulus.]  Bot.  A  genus 
of  the  Nat.  Order  Convolvulacese,  containing  about 
60  species,  natives  chiefly  of  tropical  America. 

1847  in  Craig.  1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Evolvulus .  .bear  entire 
usually  small  nearly  sessile  leaves,  and  small  flowers,  etc. 
1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex . 

+  Evome,  V.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  evome-re :  see  next.] 
=  next.  lit.  and  fig. 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioun  3446  On  the  thredde  day  ther- 
after  on  the  land  hym  [Jonas]  evomed  [v.r.  best  out].  1524 
St,  Papers  Hen.  VIII ,  VI.  231  He  shall  at  the  last,  fynding 
tyme  and  oportunitie,  evome  and  discouer  his  pestiferous 
intent.  1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  308  Suddanelie  it 
[stomack]  will.  .Evome  agane  all  that  it  tuik  befoir. 

+  EvO’init,  v.  Obs.  Also  5-6  evomette,  -et. 
[f.  L.  evomit-  ppl.  stem  of  evomere,  f.  e-  out  + 
vomere  to  Vomit.]  trans.  To  vomit,  throw  out, 
eject  (the  contents  of  the  stomach).  Also  transf. 
and  Jig. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  65  That  o]>er  . .  be  seyde  to 
deuoure  waters  and  evomette  theyme  twyes  in  a  day.  1550 
Bale  Image  Both  Ch.  11.  Pref.,  These  hath  he  not  yet  all, 
as  vnsauerye  morsels  evometed  for  Christ.  1578  Banister 
I  list.  Man  v.  82  If  any  part  free  from  the  same  elaboration 
[in  the  spleen] . .  it  is  euomitted  in  to  the  Ventricle  to  a  great 
purpose  and  vse.  1714  J.  Wyeth  Supfi.  to  EllwooiCs 
Autobiog.  (1765)  405  He  hath  evomitted  Floods,  not  of  Re¬ 
proach  only — but  of  the  most  malicious  Slanders. 

Evomita-tion,  erron.  form  for  Evomition,  q.v. 

It  occurs  in  some  edd.  of  Swift  T.  Tub  iv.  (see  quot.  1704 
in  next.) 

-|-  Evomition.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  *evomition-em,  n. 
of  action  f.  evomere :  see  Evomit.]  The  action  of 
vomiting  forth,  lit.  and  Jig. 

1653  Gauden  Hierasp.  Pref.  to  Rdr.  23  That  evomition,  or 
Gods  spewing  this  Church  of  England  out  of  his  mouth. 
1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  <y  Min.  35  [Cows’  milk]  helps 
against  the  ephemeron  or  cantharides,  causing  the  evomi¬ 
tion  of  the  same.  1704  Swift  T.  Tub  (ed.  1)  iv.  He  was  to 
.  .receive  immediate  Benefit  either  by  Eructation  or  expira¬ 
tion,  or  Evomition.  1755  m  Johnson;  whence  in  mod.  Diets, 
b.  concr. 

1674  Durant  in  Phil.  Tram.  XLIV.  221  As  it  was  not 
possible  to  gather  the  Evomitions  of  our  Vulcano’s. 

Evonymus :  see  Euonymus. 

Evorye,  evour(e,  obs.  ff.  Ivory. 

E  Vulgate  (fvvlge't),  v.  Obs.  or  arch.  [f.  L. 
evulgat-  ppl.  stem  of  evulgare,  f.  e-  out  +  vnlgdre 
to  spread  among  the  multitude,  f.  vulgus  the  mul¬ 
titude.]  trans.  To  send  out  among  the  people, 
make  commonly  known  or  public ;  to  divulge  ; 
to  circulate,  publish  (a  book). 
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1563-87  Foxe  A.  M.  (1506)  1085/1  He  did  euulgate  and 
disperse  abroad .  .great  numbers  of  bookes.  1804  W.  Taylor 
in  Ann.  Rev.  II.  689  Anecdotes,  .in  which  many  amusing 
particulars  occur  that  had  not  before  been  compiled,  or  at 
least  not  evulgated  here.  1822  Blackw.  Mag.  XII.  656 
They  may  permit  younger  sisters  in  the  craft  to  evulgate 
what  they  may  have  ‘  lisped  in  numbers  1831  Fraser's 
Mag.  IV.  177  Haller,  in  1732,  evulgated  the  first  edition  of 
his  Swiss  poems. 

Evulgation  (mrtg^’Jan).  Obs .  or  arch.  [f.  as 
if  ad.  Y,.evulgdtidn-ei?i,vi .  of  action  f.  evulgdre  :  see 
prec.]  The  action  of  making  commonly  known  ; 
publishing,  publication. 

1638  W.  Sclater  (Jun.)  in  IV.  Sclaters  Scrm.  Exper.  To 
Rdr.,  I  was  so  studious  of  their  Evulgation.  1730-6  in 
Bailey  (folio).  1786  {title)  Advice  to  the  Clergy  of  every 
Denomination  . .  with  the  Evulgation  of  the  Resolufions  of 
a  late  Congress  held  in  Germany.  1797  W.  Taylor  in 
Monthly  Rev.  XXIV.  509  A  century  and  half  after  the 
evulgation  of  Roman  and  Greek  literature.  1807  F.  Wrang- 
ham  Serm.  on  Transl.  Script.  3  Rebellion,  as  well  as  heresy, 
would  accompany  the  evulgation  of  Scripture. 

t  EvuTge,  Obs.  [ad.  L.  evulg-are :  see 
EvulgateJ  =  Evulgate. 

1611  Coryat  Crudities  Ep.  to  Rdr.,  Being  by  so  much  the 
more  doubtfull  to  evulge  the  same.  1654  T.  Keck  in  Sir  T. 
Browne's  Relig.  Med.  Addr.  to  Rdr.,  I  made  this  recueil 
meerly  for  mine  own  entertainment,  and  not  with  any  in¬ 
tention  to  evulge  it. 

i  Evu  lsed,  ppl.  a.  Obs.—°  [ad.  L.  evulsus, 
pa.  pple.  of  evellere,  f.  e-  out  4-  vellere  to  pluck.] 
Plucked,  pulled  off  or  out  by  force. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1775  in  Ash. 

Evulsion  (zvp-ljan).  [ad.  L.  evulsion-em,  n. 
of  action  f.  evellere ,  f.  e-  out  +  vellere  to  pluck. 
Cf.  Fr.  evulsion .]  The  action  of  pulling  or  pluck¬ 
ing  out  by  force  ;  forcible  extraction. 

c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  xxi.  171  Thrice  he  pluck'd  [to  get 
his  lance  out],  and  thrice  sure  Pelias  barr’d  His  wish'd  evul¬ 
sion.  1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  fy  Min.  340  The  gall  with 
rosin  of  Cedar  hindereth  the  growing  of  hairs  on  the  eye- 
liddes,  after  evulsion.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1865  Wood 
Homes  without  H.  27  Its  [the  fur  of  the  animal]  evulsion 
produces  no  such  disastrous  effects.  1879  J.  Timbs  in 
Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  107/1  Mr.  L. .  .removed  by  evul¬ 
sion  both  sides  of  the  great  toe-nail.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex. 

Evulsive  (/Vfl'lsiv).  [f.  L.  evuls-  ppl.  stem  of 
evellere  (see  prec.)  +  -ive.  Cf.  F.  evulsif ,  -ive.\ 

‘  An  instrument  used  for  evulsion,  such  as  a  tooth 
forceps’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1884). 

II  Ewiva  (evivrva).  [It.,  f.  e  (:— L.  el)  used  in¬ 
tensively  +  viva  (:— L.  vival),  optative  of  vivere 
to  live.]  The  cry  of  ‘  Long  live  (the  king)  ’ ;  hence, 
a  shout  of  applause. 

1887  Edin.  Rev.  July  147  No  loud  evvivas  from  applaud¬ 
ing  Christendom. 

Ew,  obs.  form  of  Yew. 

t  E  wage  '.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  ( jagounce )  ewage, 
(?  jacinth)  of  the  colour  of  water:— L.  aquaticus  in 
same  sense,  f.  aqua  water].  A  precious  stone 
having  the  colour  of  sea  water. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  n.  14  Hir  fyngres  were  fretted  with 
golde  wyre,  And  pere-on  red  rubyes . .  Orientales  and  ewages 
enuenymes  to  destroye.  c  1430  Lydg.  Ballad  of  our  Lady 
xiv,  Blewe  ewage  Stable  as  the  loupe  ewage  of  pitie. 

+  Ewage  -.  Obs.  [AF.,  f.  ewe  (mod.F.  eau) 
water  +  -age  (see  -age),  as  if  repr.  L.  type  *aqua- 
ticum,  f.  aqua  water.]  See  quots. ;  also  in  med. 
Lat.  form  eivagium. 

1706  in  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey).  _  1753  Chambers  Cyil.  Supp. 
Ewage,  Ewagium,  in  our  old  writers,  the  same  with  Aquage, 
which  is  toll  paid  for  water-passage. 

Ewai,  obs.  form  of  Away. 

Ewden-drift.  Sc.  Also  7  ewindrift,  8 
youden  drift,  9  contracted  form  endrift.  *  Snow 
raised,  and  driven  by  the  wind’  (Jam.). 

1630-56  Sir  R.  Gordon  Hist.  Earls  Sutkerl.  246  Their 
fell  such  ane  extream  tempest,  ewindrift,  shaty  snow,  and 
wind,  full  in  their  faces.  1790  Shirrefs  Poems  285  When 
to  my  Meg  I  bend  my  tour,  Thro’  Ewden  drift,  or  snawy- 
show’r.  1790  Morrison_  Poems  121  (Jam.)  The  strongest 
wind  . .  Tho’  mixt  wi’  hail,  wi’  rain  or  youden  drift,  Brings 
ay  a  calm  at  last.  1813  W.  Beattie  Talcs  35  The  first  thing 
meets  him  is  a  dose  Of  styth  endrift  and  hail. 

Ew’der.  Sc.  Also  yowther.  Vapour,  smoke, 
fume. 

1755  F.  Forbes  Ajax  his  Speech  4  Fan  Hector  try’d  Thir 
barks  to  bum  an’  scowder  . .  He  cou’d  na  bide  the  ewder. 
175S  — -  Jml.  fr.  Lond.  to  Portsmouth  He  was  like  to  smore 
us  i’  the  coach  wi’  the  very  ewder  o’t  [his  pipe].  1814 
Northern  Antiq.  271  The  yowther  drifted  sae  high  i’  the 
sky,  The  sun  worth  a’  sae  red. 

Ewe  (y u),  sb Forms  :  a.  i  eowu  (3  awe, 
ouwe),6-8  ew,  (6  eawe),  1-  ewe.  &.  4  yoo,  6 
Sc.  yeowe,  30W,  (30W11),  6- 7  Sc.  3oue,  6-8  yew(e, 
4  -9  Sc.  and  north,  dial.  yow(e.  [Com.  Teut.  and 
Aryan:  OE.  eowu  (? Sowti) ,  corresp.  to  OFris.  ei 
(MDu.  oie,  eie,  Du.  ooi),  OHG.  ouwi,  au ,  ou 
(MHG.  awe ,  ou,  mod.HG.  dial,  au-  in  aulamm 
ewe-lamb),  ON.  OTeut.  *awi-z OAryan 
*owi-s  ;  cf.  L.  ovi-s,  Gr.  o(f  )ty,  Olr.  oi,  OS1.  ovi-ca, 
Lith.  avl-s,  Skr.  avi. 

The  OE.  represents  a  type  *gwzvi WGer.  *awwi ,  the 
word  having  assumed  the  ending  of  the  short  a-  stems  ;  cf. 
dgnu  from  OTeut.  'dani-z.  It  is  disputed  whether  the 


diphthong  is  long  {So : — eu  from  gw)  or  short  (eo ,  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  g  due  to  the  influence  of  the  following  w ;  cf.  eo  as 
u-  umlaut  of  e).  The  latter  view  is  favoured  by  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  final  -u,  which  is  normal  only  in  short  stems.] 

1.  A  female  sheep. 

a .  Laws  0/ Ine  Iv,  Eowu  bib,  mid  hire  ^eonge  sceape 

scilling  weor)?.  c  1000  jElfric  Gen.  xxxiii.  13  Ic  habbe 
.  .geeane  eowa  and  gecelfe  cy  mid  me.  ^  a  1100  in  Cod. 
Dipl.  IV.  307  To  eastran  two  ewe  mid  twam  lamban. 
a  1240  Cuckoo  Song  in  Ritson  Anc.  Songs  3  Sumer  is 
icumen  in  . .  Awe  bletej>  after  lomb.  a  1300  Debate  Soul 

Body  in  Map's  Poems  (Camd.)  335,  I  scholde  have  ben 
dumb  as  a  schep,  or  as  a  nouwe.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C. 
xviii.  21  (MS.  T.)  By  meris  mylk  lyuede  &  Ewis.  1465 
Mann.  Househ.  Exp.  (1841)  296  For  a  ram  and  xix  ewes, 
pryse  the  pece,  xx.d.  1599  Broughtons  Lett.  ii.  8  It  is  a 
poore  flocke  of  sheepe  where  the  Ew  must  beare  the  bell. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi.  649  Ewes  and  thir  bleating  Lambs. 
1728  Ramsay  Gentle  Sheph.  11.  iv,  When  . .  I  to  milk  the 
ewes  first  tried  my  skill.  1842  Bischoff  Woollen  Manuf. 
II.  293  They  seldom  mistake  the  ewe  to  which  each  lambkin 
belongs. 

p.  c  1386  Chaucer  Sec.  Nun's  T.  199  Sche  sendeth  here 
As  meek  as  ever  was  eny  lamb  to  yow.  ?  ^1400  Chester 
PI. ,  Shepherds  I.  120  Be  it  weither  pr  he  it  yoo.  1513 
Douglas  Aeneis  v.  xiii.  22  In  wirschip  of  Erix..a  blak 
30W  to  god  of  tempestis  fell.  1535  Coverdale  Ps.  lxxvii. 
71  As  he  was  folowinge  the  yowes  greate  with  yonge.  1560 
Rolland  Crt.  Venus  Prol.  54  The  Watter  is  comparit  to 
the  }own.  1562  J.  Heywood  Prov.  <$•  Epigr.  (1867)  19  She 
can  wynke  on  the  yew,  and  wery  the  lam.  1578  Lyte 
Dodoens  11.  Ixxv.  540  The  Cheese  that  they  use  to  make  of 
Yeowes  and  Goates  mylke.  1587  Mascall  Govt.  Cattle , 
Sheep  (1627)  249  There  is  also  in  the  teats  of.  .yeaws  a  cer- 
taine  stopping  in  some  of  their  teats.  1616-61  Holyday 
Persius  305  Bless  thou  my  lambs  !  And  make  my  tender 
yews  the  happy  dams  Of  many  young-ones.  1714  Fr.  Bk. 
of  Rates  51  Sheep,  Yews  per  Head.  1781  Burns  Death 
Mailie ,  Warn  him.  .To  stay  content  wi’  yowes  at  hame. 

b.  (See  quot.) 

1879  A.  Galletly  Wool  in  Cassells  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  260/1 
The  term . .  ‘  ewes  ’  is  applied  in  long-stapled  wools,  to  the 
short,  tender,  inferior  fleeces. 

2.  transf 

1610  B.  Jonson  Alch.  v.  v,  [To  his  sister]  Has.  Come  on, 
you  yew,  you  haue  match’d  most  sweetly,  ha  you  not? 
a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Cre'iu ,  Ewe,  or  the  White  Ewe ,  a 
Top- woman  among  the  Canting  Crew,  very  Beautiful.  Ibid., 
S  trow  ling -morts  . .  Travel  the  Countries,  making  Laces 
upon  Ewes.  1725  Neiv  Cant.  Diet.,  Yews.  18. .  Jamieson 
Rotten  yow,  metaph.,  Applied  to  a  person,  .subjected  to 
much  expectoration. 

3.  attrib .  and  Comb.,  as  ewe-mutton,  - trade ;  also, 
ewe-bught,  Sc.  (see  Bought  sb .2)  ;  ewegang 
(see  quot.  and  Gang  sb.)  ;  ewe-hog  (see  quot. 
and  Hog)  ;  ewe  lamb,  a  female  lamb ;  also  fig. 
(with  spec,  reference  to  2  Sam.  xii.)  ;  ewe-lease, 
a  pasture  for  ewes  (see  Lease  sb.*1)  ;  ewe-milk, 
milk  of  ewes ;  also  attrib. ;  ewe-milker,  one 
who  milks  ewes ;  also  ewe -milking,  vbl.  sb. ; 
ewe-teg,  a  ewe  in  its  second  year  (see  Teg). 

1724  Ramsay  Tea-t.  Misc.  (1733)  I.  88  Will  ye  go  to  the 
*ew-bughts  Marion  And  wear  in  the  sheep  wi’  me?  1813 
Hogg  Queen's  Wake  252  At  ewe-bught,  or  at  evening  fold. 
1836  Hor.  Smith  Tin  Trump.  I.  157  Comes  dancing  in  from 
the  ewe-bughts  the  bright-eyed  Bessie.  1769  Bp.  Wilton 
Inclos.  Act  7  A  certain  sheep-walk  called  *ewegang. . the 
said  ewegang  shall  remain.  1614  Markham  Cheap  Hiisb. 
(1623)  106  The  first  year  a  male  Lambe  is  called  a  weather- 
Hog  and  a  female  Lambe  an  *  Ewe-  Hog.  1388  Wyclif  Gen. 
xxi.  28  Abraham  settide  seuene  *ewe  lambren  of  the  flok 
asidis.  1611  Bible  2  Sam.  xii.  3  Nothing  saueone  litle  ewe 
lambe.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  v,  I  cannot  afford  the 
church  my  only  and  single  ewe-lamb.  1884  Tennyson 
Becket  81  The  black  sheep  baaed  to  the  miller’s  ewe-lamb. 
1874  T.  Hardy  Madding  Crowd  I.  xiv.  168  Over  the  snowy 
down  or  *ewe-lease  on  Weatherbury  Upper  Farm.  1549 
Compl.  Scot.  vi.  42  Thai  maid  grit  cheir  of  euyrie  sort  of 
mylk,  baytht  of  ky  mylk  &  *3oue  mylk.  1818  Scott  Hrt. 
Midi,  xxxviii,  Maybe  ye  may  like  the  ewe-milk  ..  cheese 
better.  1815  —  Guy  M.  xxiii,  A  half-dressed  *ewe-milker 
..shut  it  [the  door]  in  their  faces.  1728  Ramsay  Gentle 
Sheph.  11.  iv,  When . .  I  at  *ewe-milking  first  sey’d  my  young 
skill.  1602  Marston  Ant.  <$•  Mel.  vM  A  good  fat  legge  of 
*ewe  mutton.  1888  Daily  News  1  Nov.  7/3  (Meat)  Ewe 
mutton  . .  improved  in  value.  1696  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3194/4 
There  is  2  Rams,  .and  7  or  8  *Ewe Tegs  among  them.  1890 
Daily  News  2  Sept.  2/7  The  *ewe  trade  was  extremely  dull. 

b.  in  the  names  of  various  plants,  as  ewe- 
bramble,  dial.,  the  common  bramble,  Rubus 
fruticosus ;  ewe  -  daisy,  Potentilla  Tormentilla  ; 
ewe -flower,  ?the  daisy;  ewe-gowan,  Sc.,  the 
common  daisy,  Beilis  per ennis. 

1818  Hogg  Bro'ivnie  of  Bodsbeck  I.  215  (Jam.)  Eneugh  to 
make  the  pinks  an’  the  ewe-go  wans  blush  to  the  very  lip. 
1825  —  Queen  Hynde  14  The  little  ewe-flower  starr’d  the 
lea.  1847-78  Halliwell,  Ewe-gowan,  the  common  daisy. 
North.  1853  G.  Johnston  Nat.  Hist.  E.  Bord.,  Ewe  Daisy, 
Potentilla  Tormentilla.  1876  in  Britten  &  Holland  Diet. 
Plant. -n.  1888  W.  Somerset  IVord-bk.,  Ewe-brimble ,  the 

common  bramble,  Rubus  fruticosus. 

Ewe,  sb. 2  dial.  (See  quot.) 

1863  Morton  Cycl.  Agric.  in  Old  C.  Farm.  Wds.  (E.D.S.) 
142  White  ewe  is  a  shelly  kind  of  earth  in  the  fens. 

Ewe,  v.  [f.  Ewe  j£1] 

f  1.  trans.  To  yean,  give  birth  to  (a  lamb).  Obs. 

1579  E.  K.  Gloss.  Spenser’s  Sheph.  Cal.  Feb.  83  Rather 
lambes ,  that  be  ewed  errly.  c  1660  Hexham  Dutch  Diet., 
Spade  geboren,  A  Lambe  Late  ewed. 

2.  trans.  To  give  a  ‘  evve-neclc  ’  look  to. 

1848  G.  F.  Ruxton  in  Blackw.  Mag.  LXIII.  730  The 
severities  of  a  prolonged  winter  . .  had  robbed  his  bones  of 
fat  and  flesh . .  and  ‘  ewed  ’  his  neck. 


Hence  Ewed///.  a. 

c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  iv.  116  The  God  of  Light..  To 
whom  a  hundred  first-ewed  lambs  vow  thou. 

Ewe,  obs.  form  of  Yew. 

+  Ewe  ardaunt.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  ewe  ardant 
(mod.  eau  ardente),  lit.  ‘  burning  water  ’.]  Ardent 
spirit. 

c  1315  Shoreham  9  So  mey  me  nau?t  in  ewe  ardaunt  That 
neth  no  wateris  wyse. 

Ewelinge,  ewinlynge,  var.  ff.  Evenling,  Obs. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  Paulus  48  Als  in-to  sum  othir 
thinge  he  wes  to  petir  as  ewelinge.  Ibid.,  Adrian  480  Sa 
he  mycht . .  be  to  |rame  ewinlynge. 

Ewelle,  obs.  form  of  Evil. 

Ewen,  obs.  form  of  Yewen  a. 

Ewe-neck.  A  thin  hollow  neck  (in  a  horse). 

1820  W.  Irving  Skelch-bk.  Sleepy  Hollow  (1887)410  A 
broken-down  plough-horse  . .  with  a  ewe  neck,  and  a  head 
like  a  hammer.  1856  ‘  Stonehenge  ’  Brit.  Sports  (ed.  3)  322 
Between  the  two  extremes  of  the  ewe-neck  and  its  opposite 
there  are  many  degrees. 

Hence  Ewe-necked  a. 

1704  Lotid.  Gaz.  No.  45  18/4  A  grey  Mare. .  Ewe-Neck’d. 
1840  Barham  Ingot.  Leg.,  Grey  Dolphin ,  His  dapple-grey 
steed,  .was  a  little  ewe-necked.  1858  O.  W.  Holmes  Aut. 
Breakf.-t.  (1883)  222  Drawn  by  a  rat-tailed,  ewe-necked  bay. 
1878  Cumberld.  Gloss.,  Yowe  neck’t,  the  arch  of  the  neck 
bending  downwards. 

tEw’er1.  Obs.  Forms  :  4-7  ewer(e,  5  ewar(e, 
euwere,  6  y)ewre.  [a.  OF.  ezver  (Cotgr.  eauier) 
L.  aqtidrius,  f.  aqua  (OF.  ewe,  mod.  eau)  water.] 
=  Ewerer. 

1361  in  Nichols  Royal  Wills  53  Davy,  q'est  Barber  et 
Ewer,  c  1450  Bk.  Curtasye  in  Babees  Bk.  641  An  euwere 
in  halle  |?ere  nedys  to  be.  .He  schalle  gef  water  to  gentil- 
men.  1461-83  Liber  Niger  Edw.  IV  in  Househ.  Oxd.  84 
Twoe  yomen  ewars..that  resceyveth  of  the  sergeaunt  all 
naperyes,  basins,  ewers,  chauffyrs.  .for  the  halle.  1601  F; 
Tate  Househ.  Ord.  Edw.  II,  §  50(1876)  35  Thei  shal  carri 
the  flesh,  and  the  fish,  .with  the  helpe  of  the  Ewers  from  the 
kitchin  to  the  dresser. 

Hence  +  Eweress,  a  female  *  ewerer 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  iv.  20  The  marshall  yeelipped 
was  dame  Reason,  And  the  yewres  also  Observaunce. 

Ewer2  (yiTsi).  Forms:  4-5  ewere,  5-6  euer, 
ewar,  (5  ewear,  ewyr,  hure,  yore),  6  eure, 
(ower,  ure,  yower),  6-7  ewre,  7  eawer,  eawr, 
5-  ewer.  [ad.  AF.  *  ewiere,  parallel  with  OF. 
aiguiere  (mod.  aiguiere),  eviere  (1 7th  c.  in  CotgT.), 
repr.  Lat.  type  *aqudria,  f.  aqua  water ;  cf.  prec.] 

1.  ‘  A  pitcher  with  a  wide  spout,  used  to  bring 
water  for  washing  the  hands’  (W.).  In  mod.  use 
the  trade  name  for  a  bedroom  water-jug. 

!  1325  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1457  per  wer  bassynes  ful  bryjt 
of  brende  golde  clere,  Enaumaylde  with  azer  &  eweres  of 
sute.  14..  MS.  Cantab.  Ff.  i.  6,  f.  58  (Halliw.)  Yore  [= 
ewer],  1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle  v.  xi.  (1483)  103  This  sygne 
is  Aquarius  with  his  ewer.  1494  Fabyan  vii.  345  He  gaue  to 
y°  abbot . .  a  basyn  with  an  ewyr  of  syluer.  1513  Douglas 
JEneis  xiii.  ix.  17  As  quhow  the  crystal  1  eweris  [ed.  1710 
eueris]  to  thair  handis  The  watir  gave.  1574  Gifts  to  Queen 
in  Nichols  Progr.  Q.  Eliz.  I.  413  A  very  smale  fountayne 
of  golde  with  ower  in  it,  enamuled.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  73  The  holding  up  aloft  a  silver  Ewre,  after  washing. 
1725  Pope  Odyss.  1. 179  The  golden  ewer  a  maid  obsequious 
brings.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xxiv,  Ailie.  .at  that  instant 
entered  with  basin  and  ewer. 

2.  Comb.,  as  Ewer-wise. 

1599  Minsheu  Dial,  in  Sp.  <$•  Eng.  11/2  This  pot  made 
ewer  wise. 

Ewer3,  dial.  Also  8  yewer,  9  ure,  yure, 
yooer,  yawer.  [a.  ON.  *jtiSr  (Icel.  jiigr,  Sw. 
jur)  :— OTeut.  *euctr-,  ablaut -variant  of 
whence  Uddek.]  =  Uddek. 

1787  Grose  Proviuc.  Gloss.,  Ewer,  an  udder.  N.  1788 
W.  Marshall  E.  Yorksh.  (E.  D.  S.)  s.  v.,  EwcrwnA  Yewer. 
1847-78  in  Halliwell.  1873  Swaledale  Gloss.  Yure,  an 
udder.  1878  Cumberld.  Gloss.,  Yooer,  Yawer,  the  udder  of 
an  animal. 

Ewer,  ?  corrupt  form  of  Oyeb. 

1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  11.  106  Maye  Byshops.. bee 
Iustices  of  Assises,  Ewer,  Determiner,  and  the  lyke. 

Ewerer.  [f.  Ewek1  or  Ewer-y  +  -erL]  A 
servant  who  supplied  guests,  etc.  at  table  with 
water  to  wash  their  hands. 

c  1450  MS.  Sloane  1986.  40  The  ewerer  [v.  r.  euwer]  schai 
hele  his  lordes  horde  With  dowbull  napere  at  on  bare  worde. 
1851  Turner  Dom.  Archit.  III.  iii.  79  When  the  ewerer 
brought  water.  1858  G.  Gilfillan  Mem.  in  Wyatt’s  Poet. 
Whs.  p.  vii,  At  Anne  Boleyn’s  marriage  in  July  1533.  .Wyatt 
officiated  as  ewerer,  in  room  of  his  father. 

Ewery,  ewry  (yuo-ri).  Forms :  (5  ewary, 
-erye,  eawerie,eurey,  6  ewe-,yewrie,6-7  ewrie, 
7  eawrye),  5-  ewery,  ewry.  [f.  Ewer  + -y  3.] 

1.  The  apartment  or  office  for  ewers,  esp.  in 
former  times,  in  the  royal  household  ;  a  room 
where  ewers  of  water,  table  linen,  and  towels  were 
kept.  Also  Groom,  Sergeant  of  the  Ewery. 

[1392  Will  Earl  of  Arundel  in  Turner  Dom.  Archit. 
iii.  iv.  1 14  Pur  lrewerye  un  paire  basyns  d’argent.] 
c  1460  P lump 1 07i  Corr.  25  John  Felton  grot>m  of  the 
Chamber,  and  John  Ward  groom  of  the  Eurey.  c  1460  J. 
Russell  Bk.  Nurture  256  in  Babees  Bk.,  Take  it  [J>e 
surnape]  vppe.  .and  to  [?e  Ewery  here  hit  youre  silf  agayne. 
1513  Bk.  Keruy7ige  ibid.  155  So  thyn  ewery  he  arayed  with 
basyns  &  ewers,  &  water  hote  &  colde.  1541  Act  33  Hen. 
VIII,  c.  12.  §  ii  The  sergeant  of  the  Ewrie.. shal  also  be 
..redy  with  clothes  sufficient  for  the  surgeon.  1577-87 
Holinshed  Chron.  III.  920/1  In  the  butterie  two  yeomen, 
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two  groomes,  and  two  pages :  and  in  the  yewrie  likewise. 
1671  Evelyn  Diary  1  Mar.,  The  King,  .walking  along  the 
entries,  .as  far  as  the  ewry.  1723  Hist.  Reg.,  Chron .  Diary 
36  Master  of  the  Ewry  to  their  Royal  Highnesses. 

b.  alt  Hit. 

c  1460  J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  232  in  Bailees  Bk.,  pan 
emperialle.  .py  Ewry  horde  with  basons  &  lauour.  1502 
Privy  Purse  Exp.  Eliz.  York  (1830)  80  Thewry  doore  at 
Baynardes  Castell. 

+  2.  ‘  The  scullery  of  a  religious  house  \  Obs . 

In  mod.  Diets. 

Ew  est,  adv.  (quasi-tfd^'.)  Sc.  Also  6  ewoss, 
ewous,  euous,  euuse,  ewuse.  Comp,  more 
ewons.  [Perh.  evolved  by  a  wrong  division  of 
Anewst  \an  ewest  for  a  newest).']  Close  at  hand. 

1527  Burgh.  Rec.  Aberd..  3  June  (Spald.  Club)  I.  117  One 
of  your  lapdis  Hand  mair  evuse  to  ws  . .  interchange  the 
saidis  landis  with  wtheris  haiffand  landis  Hand  mair  ewuse 
[printed  evnse]  to  ws.  1543  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  18  (Jam.) 
Causing  of  your  folkis  that  ar  maist  ewoss  wss  to  be  in 
redenes.  _  I  haf  gewin  command  &  charge  to  my  friendis  & 
folkis  maist  ewous  yow.  1572  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI ,  §  48  The 
Manses . .  maist  ewest  to  the  Kirk.  1637-50  Row  Hist. 
Kirk  (1842)  153  That  a  gleeb  of  four  aikers  of  land  be  de¬ 
signed  off  the  most  ewest  and  commodious  land,  a  1657 
Sir  J.  Balfour  Ann.  Scott.  (1824-5)  H.  258  The  remanent 
Lordes  of  the  clergie,  being  ewest  to  him.  1814  Scott  Wav. 
xlii,  ‘To  be  sure,  they  lie  maist  ewest  *  said  the  Bailie. 

Ewfras,  ewft(e,  obs.  ff.  Euphrasy,  Eft. 

Ewgh,  ewghen,  obs.  ff.  Yew,  Yewen. 

Ewhow  (^hwau),  interj.  [f.  Eh  +  Whow.] 
Sc.  ‘  An  exclamation  of  regret  or  pity  \ 

1816  Scott  Old  Mort.  v,  ‘  But  ewhow  !  they  are  puirly 
armed,  and  warse  fended  wi’  victual.’ 

Ewin,  obs.  form  of  Even. 

E-wis,  variant  form  of  1-wis,  Obs. 

Ewk,  var.  of  Yeuk,  Sc.,  to  itch. 

Ewle,  obs.  form  of  Yule. 

Ewlow,  ?  obs.  form  of  Yellow. 

1541  Lane.  Wills  I.  80  In  y°  chapel  ij.  old  ewlow  quishens. 

+  Ewre,  sb.  Obs .  rare—1.  [?var.  of  Ore.] 
?  Rust,  oxide. 

1597  Lowe  Chirurg.  (1634)  97  By  the  continuall  sorting 
and  telling  of  this  coyne,  then  did  enter  of  the  ewre  of  that 
brasse  and  copper  under  the  nails  of  her  fingers. 

Ewre,  var.  of  Eure,  Obs.,  destiny. 

t  Ewrose.  Obs .  Also  4  eurose,  5  euerose, 
euerrose.  [a.  OF.  ewe  rose ,  mod.  eau  (de)  rose.] 
Rose-water. 

C1350  Med.  MS.  in  Archxol.  XXX.  364  Jows  of  betonye 
wt  eurose  clere  Counfortyth  ye  herynge  of  ye  ere.  a  1440 
Sir  Degrev.  1391  With..Watyr  of  everrose  clere,  They 
wesche.  c  1440  Anc.  Cookery  in  Hottseh.  Ord.  (1790)  455 
And  a  pynte  of  water  of  ewrose.  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  B 
viij  a,  Wash  hir  with  euerose. 

Ewse-dreep,  obs.  form  of  Eavesdrip. 

1639  Bury  Wills (1850)  180  The.  .edifices,  .gardens,  waies, 
water  courses,  easemt®,  ewse-dreepes,  and  appurtenances. 

Ewt(e,  obs.  form  of  Eft. 

1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witcher,  xiii.v.  238  The  carcases  of 
snakes,  ewts,  and  other  serpents. 

Ewte,  v.  dial.  [repr.  OE.  geotan  :  see  Yete.] 

1746  Exmoor  Scolding  (E.  D.  S.)  65  Ewte ,  to  pour  in. 
1787  in  Grose  Provinc.  Gloss.  1847-78  in  Halliwell. 

f  Ewt§,  corrupt  form  of  lewte',  Lewty,  loyalty. 

1401  Pol.  Poems  (1859)  II-  62  Lust  of  fleich  and  lust  of 
i;je,  and  pride  in  oure  lyvynge.  On  this  three,  Jak,  by  my 
ewte,  is  groundid  al  3our  colege. 

Ewteuth,  obs.  var.  Outwith  prep.,  outside  of. 

Ewyn(e,  obs.  form  of  Even. 

Ex,  obs.  form  of  Ax. 

a  1400  Sir  Degrev.  325  Wyth  scharpe  exus  of  stelle  He 
playtede  here  basnetus  Welle,  c  1440  Prompt.  Parv .  144 
Ex,  instrument.  Sccuris. 

Ex  (eks),  prep.  [a.  L.  ex  out  of  (archaically 
also  ec),  corresp.  to  Or.  if,  Ik  (see  Ex-  prefix), 
Gaulish  ex-  (OWelsh  eh-  in  ehofn  fearless),  OIr. 
ass,  ess-,  e-,  Lith.  isz,  ?  OS1.  izu  (Russ.  zV). 
Before  consonants  sometimes  reduced  to  J.] 

1.  In  Lat.  phrases  (some  of  which  are  in  Eng. 
written  as  single  words),  as  Ex  animo,  Ex  parte, 
Extempore,  Ex-voto,  etc.,  ,q.v.  in  alphabetical 
place. 

2.  Comm.  a.  Used  for  *  out  of’,  ‘  landed  from  ’ 
(a  ship),  with  reference  to  goods.  Similarly  in 
phrase  Ex  warehouse :  (sold  directly)  from  the 
warehouse,  b.  With  sense  ‘  without,’  ‘  exclusive 
of’;  esp.  in  phrase  Ex  dividend  (abbreviated  ex 
div.  or  x.  d.),  used  with  reference  to  sales  of  stocks 
or  shares  to  indicate  that  the  dividend  next  to  be 
paid  is  not  included  in  the  sale.  So  formerly  ex 
interest  (abbreviated  ex  int.,  ex  in.,  x.  i.)  ;  also  ex 
new  (ex  n.,  x.  n.),  intimating  that  the  right  to  an 
allotment  of  new  shares  or  stock  is  not  included 
in  the  sale. 

1845  Times  July  [In  the  daily  lists  of  prices  of  railway  shares 
the  following  frequently  occur],  ex.  div.,  x.  d.,  ex  in.,  ex 
int.,  x.  i. ,  ex  new,  ex  n.,  x.  n.  1877  R.  Giffen  Stock  F.xck. 
Securities  59  The  price  quickly  rising  from  125  cum  div 
early  in  July  to  136  ex  div  in  September.  1884  Times  4  July 
11  The  landing  shed  . .  with  its  contents,  about  100  tons  of 
flax  ex  the  Maria  A.  Hinde.  .was  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 
1887  Daily  News  8  July  6/8  During  the  week  a  good  deal 
of  business,  ex- warehouse,  has  been  transacted.  1888  Ibid. 
5  Oct.  5/3  The.  .price,  .is  said  to  have  been  fully  fivepence 


farthing  a  pound  ex  ship.  Mod.  The  custom-house  ex¬ 
penses  amount  to  £5,  ex  stamps. 

Ex-  prefix 1,  of  Latin  origin. 

I.  repr.  L.  ex-,  the  prep,  ex  (see  prec.)  in  com¬ 
bination. 

1.  In  Latin  the  form  ex-  appears  before  vowels 
and  li ;  also  before  c,  p  (exc.  in  epotare,  epdtus ), 
q,  s,  t\  before  f  it  becomes  ef-  (in  inscriptions  ec-  : 
cf.  Gr.  t«)  ;  before  other  consonants  (exc.  in  exlex) 
it  becomes  e.  All  these  various  forms  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  many  Eng.  derivatives ;  e.g.  ebullient, 
effervesce,  extend.  An  r  following  the  prefix  was 
in  mediaeval  spelling  commonly  omitted,  and  this 
practice  has  been  adopted  in  English  orthography, 
as  in  exert,  extinct ;  in  some  scientific  terms, 
however,  the  s  has  been  retained  in  order  to  exhibit 
the  composition  more  clearly,  as  in  exsert  to 
protrude  (etymologically  =  exert),  exsanguineous, 
exsiccate.  The  euphonic  rules  affecting  the  prefix 
in  class.  Lat.  did  not  prevail  in  vulgar  Lat.,  the 
universal  form  being  ex-,  represented  in  Romanic 
by  es-  (see  Es-).  In  OF.  and  in  ME.,  words  with 
the  prefix  es-  were  occasionally  written  with  ex-, 
after  the  analogy  of  words  adopted  from  Latin ; 
a  few  of  these  refashioned  forms  remain  in  mod. 
Eng.,  as  exchange,  expound. 

When  it  has  primary  or  secondary  stress,  the  prefix  is  pro¬ 
nounced  (eks) ;  in  unstressed  position  this  remains  before  a 
(written)  cons.,  though  in  southern  usage  (eks)  is  commonly 
substituted ;  before  a  stressed  vowel  the  pronunciation  is 
usually  (egz),  becoming  (egz)  in  southern  speech  ;  this  rule, 
however,  has  many  exceptions,  chiefly  in  rare  words  and  in 
words  affected  by  the  analogy  of  cognates  differently 
accented. 

2.  The  Lat.  compounds  of  ex-  chiefly  belong  to 
the  following  classes,  all  which  are  represented  by 
English  derivatives.  1.  Verbs  formed  from  other 
verbs ;  in  some  of  these  ex-  has  its  primary  force 
of  'out’,  ‘forth’,  as  in  excliidere,  exire  (whence 
Eng.  exclude,  exit )  ;  in  some  it  means  ‘  upward  ’, 
as  in  extollere  (whence  Eng.  extol) ;  in  others  it 
has  the  sense  ‘  thoroughly’,  as  in  excrucidre 
(whence  Eng.  excruciate).  2.  Verbs  formed  from 
adjs.,  with  general  sense  ‘  to  bring  into  a  certain 
state’,  as  exacerlmre,  exasperare  (whence  Eng. 
exacerbate,  exasperate).  3.  Verbs  formed  from 
sbs. ;  some  of  these  are  really  formed  on  phrases 
in  which  ex  governs  the  sb.,  and  have  the  senses 
‘  to  remove,  expel,  or  relieve  from  (that  which  is 
denoted  by  the  sb.)’,  as  exciisare,  expatridre,  ex- 
oner are  (whence  Eng.  excuse ,  expatriate,  exonerate) ; 
others  have  the  sense  ‘  to  deprive  of  (what  is  de¬ 
noted  by  the  sb.)’,  as  excoridre,  excorticare  (whence 
Eng.  excoriate,  excorticate).  4.  Adjs.  formed  from 
sbs.,  with  the  general  sense  ‘deprived  of  some¬ 
thing’,  as  exsanguis  bloodless  (whence  Eng.  ex- 
sanguineous)  ;  in  imitation  of  these,  many  terms 
of  mod.  science  have  been  formed  in  which  ex- 
has  the  non-Latin  sense  ‘  destitute  of’,  as  exalbu- 
minous,  exstipulate ;  the  form  e-  (see  E-  prefix) 
has  however  more  frequently  been  employed,  even 
where  Lat.  euphony  would  require  ex-,  as  in 
ecaudate. 

II.  Ex-  (with  hyphen)  prefixed  to  Eng.  words. 

3.  Prefixed  to  titles  of  office  or  dignity,  to  form 
designations  for  persons  who  have  formerly  held 
the  position  in  question.  In  more  restricted  sense 
these  compounds  denote  the  immediate  predecessor 
(when  still  living)  of  the  present  holder  of  the 
position.  After  the  analogy  of  these  words,  ex-  is 
prefixed  indiscriminately,  with  the  sense  expressed 
by  ‘former’,  ‘sometime’,  ‘quondam’,  to  sbs. 
designating  persons  with  respect  to  their  calling, 
station,  character,  or  the  like. 

[On  the  analogy  of  forms  of  expression  like  ex  exsule 
consul,  ‘(that  has  become)  a  consul  from  an  exile’,  the 
phrases  ex  consule,  ex  magistro  equitum,  etc.  were  in  the 
Latin  of  the  empire  added  as  titles  to  the  names  of  men  who 
had  filled  the  offices  of  consul,  master  of  the  horse,  etc.  At 
a  later  period  these  phrases  gave  rise  to  the  compounds  ex - 
consul,  exmagister,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  compounds 
proconsul,  proprietor  had  been  developed  from  the  older 
Prro  constile,pro protore.  In  med.  Lat.  this  usage  was  greatly 
extended,  such  forms  as  ex-Augustus  (‘  ex-emperor  ’j  being 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Some  words  of  this  formation  (e.  g. 
ex-professor)  passed  in  adapted  forms  into  It.  and  Fr.,  and 
on  the  analogy  of  these  ex-  was  prefixed  to  Romanic  words. 
The  Eng.  use,  imitated  from  Fr.,  seems  to  have  first  become 
common  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  c.] 

1398TREVISA  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xtv.  xlviii.  (1495)  484  Ex¬ 
consul  is  he  that  leuyth  the  offyee  of  Consul.  1683  Cave 
Ecclesiastici,  Athanasius  80  Sending  the  Ex -consular 
Dionysius  to  be  a  Witness  of  their  Transactions.  1793 
Burke  Policy  of  Allies  Wks.  VII.  129  The  ex-bishop  of 
Autun.  1796  S.  Perry  Argus  20  Feb.  368  This  ex -mayor 
was  brought  into  Paris,  .and  conducted,  .to  the  mayoralty. 
1805  G.  Ellis  Let.  9  Jan.  in  Lockhart  Scotty  This  is 
Frere — our  ex-ambassador  for  Spain.  1806  Wolcott  (P. 
Pindar)  Tristia  Wks.  1812  V.  238  The  mad  ex-courtiers 
cry  Thou  old  black  sheep.  1815  Wraxall  Hist .  Mem. 
II.  35  He  eulogized  Laurens,  the  American  expresident, 


when  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  1819  Editi.  Rev.  XXXII. 
52  The  anti-commercial  system  of  the  Ex-emperor,  .has  . . 
been  adopted.. by  his. .successors.  1823  Bykon  Age  0/ 
Bronze  xvii,  And  the  e.r-empress  grows  as  ex  a  wife.  1828 
Steuart  Planter's  G.  500,  I  shall  beg  leave,  as  a  sort  of 
Ex-professor  of  that  art,  to  offer  a  few  hints.  1839  Thirl- 
wall  Greece  III.  19  This  body,  at  once  a  council  and  a 
court  of  justice,  was  composed.. of  the  ex-archons.  1849 
Thackeray  Pendennis  xxxiv,  An  ex-beau  about  town.  1859 
Lang  Wand.  India  192,  I  was  now  alone  with  the  ex-Com- 
mander  of  the  Seik  Cavalry,  i860  L.  V.  Harcourt  Diaries 
G.  Rose  II.  1  The  ex-secretary  for  the  Treasury.  1875 
Poste  Gains  11.  (ed.  2)  206  The  remedy  of  the  ex-proprietor 
of  the  accessory  is  an  in  factum  actio.  1884  A.  Forbes 
Chinese  Gordon  ii.  48  Some  were  ex-mates  of  merchant- 
ships.  1891  Daily  News  16  Mar.  7/3  A  husband  or  wife 
who  has  obtained  a  divorce  has  a  right  after  it  is  granted 
to  sue  the  ex-spouse  for  alimony. 

b.  When  the  designation  to  which  ex-  is  pre¬ 
fixed  is  a  phrase,  the  hyphened  prefix  has  the 
appearance  of  being  attached  simply  to  the  first 
word.  Hence  ex-  occas.  occurs  in  actual  com¬ 
bination  with  an  adj.,  with  sense  ‘  formerly  \ 

1826  Bentham  in  Westm.  Rev.  VI.  457  Ex-learned  as  I 
am,  and,  therefore,  if  ever,  no  longer  learned  —  in  the 
law  in  general,  never  learned  at  all.  1834  T.  M edwin 
Angler  in  Wales  II.  184,  I  have  heard  him  more  than 
once  tell  of  his  rencontre  with  an  ex-flogging  Secretary 
at  War.  1859  Lang  Wand.  India  413  A  score  of  ex-Thug- 
gee  officers.  1887  Charity  Organ.  Rev.  June  254  One  of 
our  ex-boarded-out  boys  enlisted  some  three  years  ago. 
1887  Pall  Malt  G.  21  Sept.  12/1  The  6,000,000  dols.  . .  is 
mainly  made  up  of  this  ex-Russian  capital.  1890  Ibid.  14 
Jan.  2/2  Such  nonsense.. is  unworthy  of  an  ex-Liberal  ex- 
Lord  Chancellor. 

c.  From  some  of  these  combinations  sbs.  have 
occas.  been  formed  by  the  addition  of  suffixes. 

1793  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev.  XII.  82  Among  the 
Prussian  clergy,  the  alarm  of  ex- Jesuitism  has  nearly 
rendered  orthodoxy  disreputable.  1865  Morning  Star  29 
May,  The  rage  of  the  priests  and  ex-dynastists  at  the  spirit, 
splendour,  and  immense  success  of  the  solemnity. 

4.  Ex-party  (nonce-wd.),  the  party  of  the  ‘  outs’. 
1809  Syd.  Smith  in  Edin.  Rev.  XIV.  44  He  should  re¬ 
collect  that  his  Methodists  are  the  ex-party. 

Ex-  prefix of  Greek  origin.  The  Gr.  out 
of,  etymologically  =  L.  ex-  (see  prec.)  occurs  only 
before  vowels,  as  in  the  words  adopted  into  Eng. 
in  the  forms  exanthema ,  exarch,  exegesis ,  exodus , 
exorcize ,  etc.  Before  consonants  it  is  replaced  by 
the  related,  and  synonymous  form  he-,  which  be¬ 
comes  ec-  in  Latin,  and  hence  in  the  Eng.  deriva¬ 
tives,  as  eebasis,  eccentric,  eclipse ,  ecstasy,  etc. 
Exaccion,  -oun,  -yon,  obs.  ff.  Exaction. 
t  Exa*cerate,  v.  Obs .  [f.  Ex- prefix 1  +  L.  acus 
( acer -)  chaff  +  -ate3.]  trans.  To  clear  away  the 
chaff  from,  winnow. 

Hence  Exaxerated  ppl.  a.  Exaceration,  the 
action  of  winnowing. 

1656-81  Blount  Glossogr.,  Exace  rate.  1692-1732  Coles, 
Exaceration.  1736  Bailey,  1775  Ash,  Exacerated. 

Exacerbate  (egz-,  eksarsarbrit),  v.  [f.  L. 
exacerbat-  ppl.  stem  of  ex acerbd-re,  f.  ex-  intensive 
- vacerb-us  harsh,  bitter,  grievous.] 

1.  trans.  To  increase  the  smart  of  (a  pain),  the 
virulence  of  (disease),  the  bitterness  of  (feeling, 
speech,  etc.)  ;  to  embitter,  aggravate.  Also,  to 
embitter  or  sour  the  feelings  of  (a  person) ;  to  irri¬ 
tate,  provoke. 

1660  Hist.  Wars  Scot,  under  Montrose  App.  206  The 
Ministers  never  ceased  to  exacerbate  his  misery.  1755  in 
Johnson.  1818  Art  Preserv.  Feet  11  The  radical  cause  of 
the  complaint  is  often  attributed  to  that  which,  .merely  ex¬ 
acerbates  the  pain.  1843  Poe  Gold  Bug  Wks.  1864  I.  56, 
I  thought  it  prudent  not  to  exacerbate  the  growing  moodi¬ 
ness  of  his  temper.  1852  Miss  Yonge  Cameos  (1877)  II.  viij. 
102  Exacerbated  by  disappointment,  .he  had  let  loose  his 
rage  and  passion.  1876  J.  Weiss  Wit ,  Hum.  <y  Shahs,  vii. 
243  A  woman’s  language  becomes  exacerbated  because  she 
is  so  inadequate  to  protest  by  actions. 

2.  intr.  for  rejl. 

1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  410/1  The  feverish  symptoms  dis¬ 
appear  or  remit  soon  to  recur  or  exacerbate.  1837  Carlyle 
Fr.  Rev.  11.  iv.  v,  The  sour  doubting  humour  has  had 
leave  to  accumulate  and  exacerbate. 

Hence  Exacerbated  ppl .  a. 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Exacerbated ,  provoked  or  vexed, 
afresh.  1804  Miniature  No.  L  (1800)  I.  6  The  ponderous 
dignity  of  the  Rambler  would,  with  ‘  exacerbated’  severity, 
lament  the  sad  degeneracy  of  the  present  day,  etc.  1853 
Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xxxvi.  (1856)  326  The  disease  had 
come  back  with . .  exacerbated  virulence.  1857  G.  Gilfillan 
in  Waller  $  Denham's  Poems  208  Butler,  then  a  disap¬ 
pointed  and  exacerbated  man,  was  malignant  enough  to 
lampoon  him  for  lunacy. 

Exacerbation  (egz-,  eks^-sa-ib^-Jan).  [ad. 
L.  exacerbdtidn-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  exacerbdre  to 
Exacerbate.] 

1.  The  action  of  exacerbating  or  provoking  to 
anger  or  hatred ;  the  condition  of  being  exacer¬ 
bated  ;  embitterment,  irritation  ;  an  instance  of  the 
same. 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Heb.  iii.  15  Do  not  obdurate  your 
hartes  as  in  that  exacerbation.  1605  G.  Powell  Answ. 
Puritan- Papist  39  It  breedeth  exacerbation  of  minde.  1638 
Bp.  Reynolds  Peace  Ch.  21  Which  course  usually  tendeth 
to  mutuall  exacerbation.  1797  Godwin  Enquirer  1.  x.  86 
Fits  of  peevishness  and  exacerbation.  1808  T.  Jefferson 
Writ .  (1830)  IV.  105  Political  controversy,  and  the  ex« 
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acerbation  of  spirit  into  which  it  degenerates.  1827  Capt. 
T.  Hamilton  C.  Thornton  (1845)  81  Those  exacerbations  of 
temper  to  which  he  was  habitually  liable.  1874  Farrar 
Christ  (ed.  2)  II.  xliii.  10 6,footn.,  The  exacerbation  between 
Jews  and  Samaritans  was  always  at  its  worst  during  the 
anniversaries  of  the  national  feasts. 

2.  Increase  in  severity  (of  disease,  sufferings, 
punishments,  etc.) ;  an  instance  of  this.  Chiefly 
Path.,  a  paroxysm  (of  a  fever,  etc.) ;  also  transf 
1625  Hart  A  not.  Ur.  11.  iii.  64  Coniectures  of  I  know  not 
what  kinde  of  feauer,  the  which  now  and  then  was  not  with¬ 
out  some  exacerbations.  1668  Culpepper  &  Cole  Barthol. 
A  nat.  366  A  Fit  or  Exacerbation  at  every  Circuit  of  the 
blood.  1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet  348  A  great  Ex¬ 
acerbation  of  this  Pain  the  Moment  after  swallowing  any¬ 
thing.  1785  Paley  Mor.  Philos.  (1818)  II.  297  A  vigilant 
magistracy,  an  accurate  police,  .contribute  more  to  the 
restraint,  .of  crimes  than  any  violent  exacerbations  of  punish¬ 
ment.  1809  W.  Irving  Knickerb.{  1861)  111  He  absolutely 
trembled  with  ..  the  exacerbations  of  his  valour.  1861  J. 
Graham  Pract .  Med.  608  There  are  few  diseases  more 
painful  to  witness  than  is  tetanus,  especially  during  the  ex¬ 
acerbations  of  the  spasm;  1877  Roberts  Handbk.  Med. 
(ed.  3)1.  80  Hectic  fever  is  of  a  distinctly  intermittent  or 
remittent  type,  there  being  exacerbations. 

+  Exacerbe'scence.  Path.  Ohs.  [f.  as  next : 
see  -ence.]  Increase  of  violence  or  severity  (in 
a  disease) ;  =  Exacerbation  2. 

1794-6  E.  Darwin  Zoon.  (1802)  II.  162  Hectic  fever., 
having  the  exacerbescence  towards  evening. 

Exacerbescent  (egza^saibe'sent),  a.  [ad.  L. 
exacerbescent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  exacerbescere  to  be¬ 
come  angry,  f.  ex-  (see  \Lx-pref.1)  +  acerb-us  harsh, 
bitter.]  Tending  to  become  embittered. 

1889  H.  F.  Wood  Englishm.  of  Rue  Cain  xi.  155  That  ex¬ 
acerbescent  irritability  had  been  partly  assumed. 

t  Exacerva’tion.  Obs.  [as  if  a.  L.  *exacer - 
vatidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  exacervare ,  f.  ex-  inten¬ 
sive  4-  acervare  to  heap,  f.  acervus  heap.]  The 
action  of  heaping  up,  accumulation. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio);  whence  in  Johnson,  Ash,  etc. 

t  Exacinate,  v.  Obs .  [f.  med.L.  exacinat- 
ppl.  stem  of  exacinare ,  f.  ex-  out  +  acinus  grape- 
stone.]  trans.  To  remove  kernels  or  stones  from 
fruit.  1656-1681  in  Blount  Glossogr. 

Hence  +  E:xacination.  Obs. 

1658-96  in  Phillips,  1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio),  1775  in  Ash. 

Exacion,  obs.  form  of  Exaction. 

Exact  (egzae’kt),  a.  [ad.  L.  exact-us ,  pa.  pple. 
of  exigere  :  see  Exact  v. 

The  L.  adj.  has  the  senses  (1)  ‘  highly  finished,  consum¬ 
mate  from  the  vb.  in  the  sense  ‘  to  complete,  bring  to  per¬ 
fection  ’,  and  (2)  *  accurate,  precise from  the  vb.  in  the 
sense  ‘  to  calculate  precisely  ’.  See  Exact  v.] 

I.  Perfected,  consummate,  ‘ finished’. 

1 1.  Of  qualities,  conditions,  attainments,  etc.  : 
Consummate,  finished,  refined,  perfect.  Rarely  in 
bad  sense.  Obs. 

Expressions  like  ‘  exact  taste  ’  have  a  mixed  notion  of 
sense  5  b,  to  which  the  later  instances  should  perh.  be  re¬ 
ferred. 

1633  G.  Herbert  Temple ,  Providence  viii,  We  all  ac¬ 
knowledge  both  thy  power  and  love  To  be  exact,  transcen¬ 
dent,  and  divine.  #1659  Osborn  Queries  Epist.  (1673) 
Ssivb2  The  imployment  of  Children  in  their  exactest  In- 
nocencie,  being  to  make  Houses  and  raise  Pies  of  Dirt. 
1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  3*  Min.  Introd.,  The  hearing  is 
most  exact  in  the  hare.  1676  Hale  Contempt.  1.  123  They 
.  .pursued,  .their  Redeemer  with,  .exact  Bitterness.  1702 
C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr.  111.  111.  (1852)  546  Certain  Indians, 
whose  exacter  education  he  was  desirous  of.  1726  W.  R. 
Chetwood  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  203  Every  Feature  so  exact 
and  uniform  . .  that  I  was  amaz'd.  1727  Swift  To  a  very 
yng.  Lady,  A  man  . .  of  an  excellent  understanding,  and  an 
exact  taste. 

+  2.  Of  persons  :  Highly  skilled,  accomplished, 
(in  taste)  refined.  Obs. 

1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  1.  28  Baldwine  a  Deuonshire  man 
..was  a  very  eloquent  man,  an  exact  Philosopher,  c  1616 
Fletcher  Q.  Corinth  1.  ii,  A  Lady  of  your  youth  ..  a 
most  exact  lady,  may  doe  all  this  Out  of  a  vertuous  love. 
1656  R.  Robinson  Christ  All  80  Christ,  he  is  as  exact  in 
all  spiritual  diseases  as  he  is  in  any  disease.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  ix.  1017  Eve,  now  I  see  thou  art  exact  of  taste.  1725 
PorE  Odyss.  xvi.  275  Two  Sew’rs.  .Exact  of  taste. 

+  3.  Of  material  objects  :  Highly  wrought,  ela¬ 
borate.  Of  buildings,  etc.  :  Well-designed.  Obs. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  vii.  477  Smallest  Lineaments  exact  In 
all  the  Liveries  dect  of  Summers  pride,  c  1710  C.  Fiennes 
Diary  (1888)  89  A  very  Exact  house  and  gardens. 

II.  Precise,  rigorous,  accurate. 

4.  Of  law  and  its  administration,  rules,  order, 
procedure,  etc. :  Admitting  of  no  deviation,  precise, 
rigorous.  +  Of  diet :  Strictly  regulated. 

1538  Starkey  England  1.  ii.  52  Hyt  was  not  possybul 
sodeynly,  by  exacte  law  and  pollycy,  to  bryng  such  a  rude 
multytude  to  perfayt  cyvylyte.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1. 
ii.  (1611)  4  Observeth  in  workinga  most  exact  order  or  lawe. 
1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet  355  The  Patient,  .may  pro¬ 
tract  a  miserable  Life  with  an  exact  thin  Diet  of  Whey 
Broths,  etc.  1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  1.  iii.  296  Here 
there  is  the  exactest  Uniformity.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit. 
India  II.  v.  iii.  414  The  troops  were  kept  in  such  exact  dis¬ 
cipline,  that  the  people  . .  remained  in  their  houses.  1870 
Emerson  Soc.  <5-  Solit .,  Eloq.  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  41  Elo¬ 
quence ..  rests  on  laws  the  most  exact,  and  determinate. 

5.  a.  Of  actions,  processes,  investigations,  know¬ 
ledge,  etc. :  Accurate  in  detail,  strict,  rigorous. 

*533  More  Apol.  i.  Wks.  845/2  Suche  exacte  cyrcum- 
speccion.  .to  be  by  me  vsed  in  my  wryting.  1561  T.  Nor¬ 


ton  Calvins  Inst.  1.  6 b,  There  nedeth  . .  an  exacter  dili¬ 
gence.  1603  Jas.  I  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  1.  244.  III.  81  How 
waire  judgis  should  be  in  trusting  accusations  withoute  an 
exacte  tryall.  1658  Vestry  Bks.  (Surtees)  324  That  Tho. 
Johnson  and  Robt  Chilton  doe  take  an  exact  veiw  of  all 
the  leads  about  the  church.  1791  Cowper  Odyss.  1.  549 
Folding  it  with  the  exactest  care.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
Myst.  Udolpho  i,  He  gave  an  exact  acquaintance  with  every 
part  of  elegant  literature.  1857  Dickens  Lett.  (1880)  II.  19, 
I  shall  act  upon  it  in  the  most  exact  manner.  1857  Buckle 
Civiliz.  I. vii.  337  [Boyle]  was  the  first  who  instituted  exact 
experiments  into  the  relation  between  colour  and  heat. 

b.  Of  persons  or  their  faculties  :  Characterized 
by  accuracy  of  knowledge,  observation,  statement, 
workmanship,  conduct,  etc.  Of  a  judge,  etc. ; 
Strict,  rigorous. 

1597  Bacon  Ess.,  Studies  (Arb.)  10  Reading  maketh  a 
full  man,  conference  a  readye  man,  and  writing  an  exacte 
man.  1607  Shaks.  Timon  11.  ii.  165  Call  me  before  th’exact- 
est  Auditors  And  set  me  on  the  proofe.  1659  Hammond  On 
Ps.  cxliii.  2  Paraphr.  690  To  appear  with  hope  or  comfort 
before  thine  exact  tribunal  !  1682  Burnet  Rights  Princes 
v.  148  Mezeray  is  the  exacter  Writer.  1696  Whiston  Th. 
Earth  1.  (1722)34,  I  have  followed  our  most  exact  Observer 
Mr.  Flamstead.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xxi.  439  The  bow  perus¬ 
ing  with  exactest  eye.  1780  Cowper  Tabled.  646  Then 
Pope,  as  harmony  itself  exact.  .Gave  Virtue  and  Morality 
a  grace.  1848  M.  Arnold  Poems  1877  I.  26,  I  . .  Am  the 
exacter  labourer.  1849  Grote  Greece  11.  xlvii.  (1862)  IV. 
144  The  poorer  citizens,  .were  more  exact  in  obedience  and 
discipline. 

6.  Of  ideas,  images,  representations,  expressions, 
descriptions,  resemblances,  etc.  :  Perfectly  corre¬ 
sponding,  strictly  correct,  precise,  accurate. 

1645  Milton  Tetrach.  (1851)  236  The  visible  and  exactest 
figure  of  lonelines  it  selfe.  1663  Cowley  Royal  Society  iv, 
Who  to  the  Life  an  exact  Piece  would  make.  1672  Wilkins 
Nat.  Relig.  400  This  book  contains  as  the  most  ancient,  so 
the  most  exact  story  of  the  world.  1753  Hogarth  Anal. 
Beauty  iii.  19  The  exact  similarity  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
face.  1782  Priestley  Comcpt.  Chr.  I.  1.  79  It  is  not  easy 
to  give  an  exact  translation  of  this  passage.  1796  H.  Hun¬ 
ter  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  178  Such  a  one 
is  able  to  form  in  his  own  mind  an  exact  idea  of  order.  1816 
Scott  Antiq.  vii,  It  was  some  time  before  they  [shouts] 
were  in  exact  response  to  their  own.  1881  Tylor  Anthropol. 
v.  133  Man’s  efforts  to  get  easier,  fuller,  and  exacter  expres¬ 
sion  for  his  thoughts. 

7.  Of  a  calculated  result,  a  quantity  or  quanti¬ 
tative  relation,  a  position,  figure,  date,  etc. :  Pre¬ 
cise  as  opposed  to  approximate.  Also  with  de¬ 
fining  word ;  That  is  precisely  what  is  designated  ; 
= 6  (the)  precise’. 

1601  Shaks.  Alt's  Well  iii.  vi.  65  The  merit  of  seruice  is 
sildome  attributed  to  the  true  and  exact  performer.  1664 
Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  187  The  Cutting  and  the  Pruning 
were  perform’d  in  such  and  such  an  exact  Minute  of  the 
Moon.  1802  Paley  Nat.  Theol.  iii.  §  1.  21  The  pupil,  under 
all  its  different  dimensions,  retains  its  exact  circular  shape. 
1806  Hutton  Course  Math.  I.  205  When  the  given  surd 
contains  no  exact  power,  it  is  already  in  its  most  simple 
terms.  1849  Mrs.  Somerville  Conne. x.  Phys.  Sc.  iv.  32 
Not  following  the  exact  law  of  gravity,  i860  Tyndall 
Glac.  1.  vii.  50  The  exact  appearance  of  a  mountain  of  cast 
copper.  1861  Flo.  Nightingale  Nursing  5  The  exact  value 
of  particular  remedies.,  is  by  no  means  ascertained.  1878 
Huxley  Physiogr.  7  At  the  instant  of  reaching  its  greatest 
height,  or  in  other  words  at  exact  noon.  Mod.  These  are 
his  exact  words.  A  is  an  exact  multiple  of  B. 

8.  Of  methods,  instruments  of  research,  language, 
etc. :  Characterized  by  precision,  not  admitting 
of  vagueness  or  uncertainty.  Exact  sciences  ;  those 
which  admit  of  absolute  precision  in  their  results  ; 
esp.  the  mathematical  sciences. 

1665  Phil.  Tracis.  I.  37  Having  no  instruments  exact 
enough.  1681  Chetham  Angler's  Vadc-m.  Pref.  (1689)  4 
Perfect  knowledge  of  the  exactest  ways  of  the  practical  part 
of  the  Art.  1762-71  H.  Walpole  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint. 
(1786)  II.  73  The  exactest  arts  of  building  ships  .  .were  not 
unknown  to  him.  1841  Myers  Cath.  Th.  iii.  §  7.  22  No 
spoken  language  has  yet  been  found  exact  enough  to  ex¬ 
press  the  highest  generalisations.  1863  Fawcett /W.  Econ. 

1.  i.  3  All  who  have  studied  an  exact  science  must  have 
experienced  the  formidable  difficulties  which  elementary 
chapters  invariably  present.  1866  J.  M  artineau  Ess.  I.  3  The 
exact  sciences  constituted  the  preponderant  discipline.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  26  Of  the  creative  arts,  .we  may 
make  two  classes — the  less  exact  and  the  more  exact. 

t  9.  As  adv.  =  Exactly.  Obs. 

1677  Gilpin  Demonol.  (1867)  407  In  seeming  exact-suiting 
scripture  suggested.  1692  Locke  Educ.  §  11  Nature., 
works  of  her  self  a  great  deal  better  and  exacter  than  we 
can  direct  her.  1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  182  Guide  his 
Foot  the  firmer  and  exacter.  1737  Pope  Hor.  Epist.  11.  ii. 
97  There’s  a  Rehearsal,  Sir,  exact  at  one.  1791  Cowper 
Yardley  Oak  36  Two  lobes,  protruding,  paired  exact. 

+  Exa'Ct,  pple.  Obs.  rare— l.  [?ad.  L.  exact- 
us ,  pa.  pple.  of  exigfre\  see  Exact  v.]  Drawn 
forth  by  descent,  descended. 

1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  xi.  lxi.  (1612)  267  Of  noble  Parent¬ 
age  and  rich  was  Mandeuil  exact. 

Exact  (egzse’kt),  v.  [f.  L.  exact-  ppl.  stem  of 
exigere,  f.  ex  out  +  agere  to  drive.  The  lit.  sense 
is  thus  £  to  drive  or  force  out  ’ ;  hence  the  various 
derivative  senses  ‘  to  demand,  require  * ;  ‘  to  try, 
weigh  accurately’;  ‘to  complete,  bring  to  perfec¬ 
tion  * ;  with  other  significations  not  retained  in 
the  English  derivative.] 

1.  trans.  To  demand  and  enforce  the  payment 
of  (fees,  money,  taxes,  tolls,  penalties,  etc.) ;  to 
extort.  Const,  from,  of,  f  on,  +  upon . 


1529  More  Supplic  Soulys  Wks.  308/1  The  freres  quarter¬ 
age,  which  he  sayd  that  thei  exacte  of  euery  houshold. 
1531  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select  Rec.  Oxford  102  The  Mayre. . 
and  Burgesses . .  exact  aponthem . .  tolls.  1548  Forrest/Y-ctw. 
Poesy  in  Starkey's  Etigland  App.  95  Too  reyse  his  Rent 
alas  it  neadethe  not  or  fyne  texact  for  teanure  of  the  same. 
1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxviii.  164  Where  a  Law  exacteth 
a  Pecuniary  Mulct.  1661  Marvell  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II. 
68  In  it  [the  Patent]  none  of  those  fees  or  summs  exacted 
are  specifyd.  1703  Maundrell  Journ.  Jems.  (1732)  4 
They  take  occasion  to  exact  from  Passengers  . .  arbitrary 
.  .Sums.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  1.  vi,  Flatterers,  .exact 
the  same  taxes  on  all  below  them  which  they  themselves 
pay  to  all  above  them.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Voy. 
to  Eng.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  14  This  seafaring  people,  .exacted 
toll . .  from  the  ships  of  all  other  peoples. 

t  b.  To  require  or  enforce  the  surrender  of  (an 
object).  Obs. 

1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  468/2  His  Books 
burnt  . .  After  that  they  had  been  diligently  exacted  of  all 
that  had  any  of  them. 

c  .loosely.  To  inflict  (vengeance).  Const,  against, 
from. 

1858  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xii.  3  The  revenge  which  he 
would  one  day  exact  against  his  uncle.  1874  Green  Short 
Hist.  ii.  65  The  King  angrily  bade  him  exact  vengeance 
from  the  town. 

+  d.  With  personal  obj.  To  extort  money,  etc. 
from ;  to  oppress  with  exactions.  Obs. 

1534  Act  26  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  6.  §  2  The  officers,  .unlawfully 
exacted  the  Kinges  subiectes.  1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wares 
iii.  lxxxix,  The  poor  concussed  state  Shall  ever  be  exacted 
for  supplies. 

2.  To  require  by  force  or  with  authority  the 
performance  of  (duty,  labour,  etc.),  the  concession 
of  (anything  desired)  ;  to  insist  upon.  Const. 
from ,  of\  in  early  use  sometimes  with  clause  pr  inf 
as  obj. 

1564  Golding  tr.  Justin  (1570)  87  The  common  people  . . 
importunately  exacted  to  haue  all  dettes  clerely  released. 
1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  97  The  courtesie  which  I 
exact  of  you.  1602  Marston  Antonio’s  Rev.  1.  v,  Let  my 
breath  exact  You  strike  sad  tones  unto  this  dismal  act. 
1638  R.  West  in  Jojisouus  Virb.  56  Thou  exact’st  our  best 
houres  industrie.  1665  Manley  Grotius'  Low-C.  Warres 
175  All  the  Wealth  is  almost  in  their  Hands,  whereof 
an  Account  is  exacted.  1690  Norris  Beatitudes  (1694)  I. 
148  A  Precept  . .  too  perfect  to  be  severely  exacted  in  that 
Infant  Age.  1754  Sherlock  Disc.  (1759.)  I.  iii.  95  Christ 
came  to  exact  Obedience  from  every  Creature.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  235  Ever  since  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  the  oath  of  supremacy  had  been  exacted  from  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  1863  Fr.  A.  Kemble  Resid. 
Georgia  39  Labor  exacted  with  stripes.  1871  Freeman 
Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  IV.  xvii.  91  William  exacted  strict 
attendance  at  divine  service  from  all  his  company. 

3.  Of  circumstances,  conditions,  dignities,  etc. : 
To  render  becoming,  desirable,  necessary,  or  un¬ 
avoidable  ;  to  call  for,  demand,  require.  Const. 
from ,  of  rarely  with  direct  personal  obj.  and  inf. 

1592  West  Symbol.  §  56.  C  ij  b,  Then  followeth  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  such  Instruments  in  forme,  .as  the  qualitieof  the  fact 
or  contract  exacteth.  1601  Bp.  Barlow  Serm.  Paules 
Crosse  27  The  crowne  exacteth  of  us  reuerence.  1602  Mar¬ 
ston  Antonio's  Rev.  11.  ii,  Our  state  exactes,  Our  subjects 
not  alone  to  beare,  but  praise  our  acts.  1672  Villiers 
(Dk.  Buckhm.)  Rehearsal  (1714)  47  The  place  you  fill,  has 
more  than  amply  exacted  the  Tallents  of  a  wary  Pilot. 
1680  Boyle  Scept.  Chem.  v.  289,  I  must  withhold  my  Beleef 
.  .till  their  Experiments  exact  it.  1683  D.  A.  Art  Converse 
18  Their  gray  hairs  exact,  of  us  a  particular  respect.  1853  C. 
Bronte  Villette  xxx.  (1876)  344  No  form  of  friendship  under 
the  sun  had  a  right  to  exact  such  a  concession.  1856  Kane 
Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxxi.  423  The  scurvy  exacts  a  comfortable 
temperature  and  a  drying  one. 

+  4.  intr.  To  practise  exactions,  impose  contribu¬ 
tions.  Const,  on,  upon.  Also  in  indirect  pass. 

c  1591  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  78  Gevinge  to  the 
nobilitie. .  vnjuste  . .  libertie  to  exact  on  the  baser  sorte  of 
people.  1611  Bible  Ps.  lxxxix.  22  The  enemie  shall  not 
exact  vpon  him.  a  1619  Daniel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1621)  35 
He  was  again  informed ..  how  he  exacted  upon  the  Nor¬ 
mans.  1679  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  I.  276  Others  were  exacted 
upon  in  what  they  bought.  1687  Burnet  Trav.  ii.  (1750)  86 
Innkeepers  think  they  have  a  right  to  exact  upon  Strangers. 
1727  Swift  Modest  Prop.  Wks.  1755  II.  11.  67  To  cheat  and 
exact  upon  us  in  the  price,  the  measure,  and  the  goodness. 

5.  trans.  In  etymological  sense;  To  force  out, 
extract,  arch. 

1639  Fuller  Holy  Warn.  xliv.  (1647)  I03  It  passeth  my 
Chymistrie  to  exact  any  agreement  herein  out  of  the  con¬ 
trariety  of  writers.  1674  Govt.  To7igue  vi.  §  23.  130  We  do 
like  witches  with  their  magical  chymistry,  exact  all  the 
venom.  1883  R.  Bridges  Prometheus  (1884)  6  He  next  with¬ 
drew  The  seeds  of  fire  that  else  had  still  lain  hid  In  . .  the 
blue  flakes  of  flint  For  man  to  exact  and  use. 

6.  In  various  occasional  uses :  +  a.  To  interpret 

rigorously  (obs.).  +  b.  To  render  exact,  finish, 

perfect  (obs.).  c.  nonce-use  (after  L.  exigere).  To 
produce  (a  work  of  art). 

1646  J.  Gregory  Notes  <$•  Obs.  (1650)  27  This  [Matt.  ii.  12] 
is  a  strange  Phrase,  if  it  should  be  exacted  by  our  manner 
of  expressing.  1669  Barrow  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men 
(1841)  II.  67,  I  have  tore  out  some  leaves  ..  which  I  shall 
send  you  somewhat  more  exacted  1870  Ruskin  Led.  Art 
iib  (1875)  70,  I  think  the  ‘Dunciad’  is  the  most  absolutely 
chiselled  and  monumental  work  1  exacted '  in  our  country. 

7.  Law.  (See  quots.) 

1607  Cowel  Interpr.  s.  v.  Exigent ,  This  writ . .  seemeth 
to  be  called  an  Exigent  because  it  exacteth  the  party,  that 
is,  requireth  his  expearance  or  forthcomming,  to  answer  the 
lawe.  1769  Blackstone  Comm.  III.  283  A  writ  of  exigent 
or  exigi  facias  ..  which  requires  the  sheriff  to  cause  the 
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defendant  to  be  proclaimed,  required,  or  exacted,  in  five 
county  courts  successively,  to  render  himself ; . .  if  he  does 
not  appear,  he  shall  then  be  outlawed. 

transf.  1858  Hogg  Life  Shelley  I.  289  Shelley.,  ought 
to  have  been  exacted  five  times  . .  before  the  outrageous 
sentence  of  outlawry  was  passed  against  him. 

Exactable  (egzoe’ktab’l),  a .  [f.  Exact  v.  + 
-able.]  That  can  be  exacted. 

1838  Blackiu .  Mag.  XLIV.  622  A  certain  percentage  is 
exactable.  1847  Tails  Mag.  XIV.  798  The  highest  rate  of 
interest  ‘  exactable  *  by  law  was  five  per  cent. 

Exacted  (egzse*kted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Exact  v.  + 
-ed1.]  In  senses  of  the  vb. 

1618  Barnevelt' s  Apol.  E  iv  b,  The  third  part  of  the  exacted 
debts.  1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  v.  183  Finding  the  In¬ 
habitants,  .abhorring  all  exacted  labour.  1874  Miss  Mulock 
My  Mother  $  I  138  Beyond  exacted  lessons  I  had  never 
cared  to  study. 

Exact  er  (egzas-ktaj).  [f.  Exact  v.  +  -er  1 :  see 
Exactor.] 

1.  One  who  enforces  payment  of  (dues) ;  also 
one  who  demands  more  than  his  due,  an  extor¬ 
tioner.  Const.  of\  =  Exactor  i  and  2. 

1598  Hakluyt  Voy.  I.  55  They  [the  Tartars]  are  most  in- 
tollerable  exacters.  1612  Bacon  Ess.,  Judicature  (Arb.) 
458  The  attendance  of  Courts  is  subiect  to  foure  bad  instru¬ 
ments  . .  The  fourth  is  the  Poler  and  exacter  of  fees.  1673 
Temple  Observ.  United  Prov.  Wks.  1731  I.  47  They.,  take 
Advantage  of  other  Mens  Ignorance  . .  as  great  Exacters, 
where  the  Law  is  in  their  own  Hands.  1681  H.  More 
Expos.  Daniel  183  Antiochus  Epiphanes  shall  be  a  great 
exacter  of  Tributes. 

transf.  1596  B.  Griffin  Fidessa  (1876)  8  Vnkind  exacters 
of  their  fathers  breath. 

2.  =  Exactor  3.  Const.  of\  also  upon  with 
pers.  obj. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  n.  no  A  rigorous  exacter 
that  will  not  be  satisfied  but  with  his  ful  task  performed. 
1640  Bp.  Hall  Episc .  i.  viii.  31  The  rigid  exacters  of  the. . 
Judaicall  observation  of  the  Lords  day.  1648  Eikon  Bas. 
81  Prone  to  be.  .rigorous  exacters  upon  others.  1702  Eng. 
Theophrast.  185  No  men  are  so  strict  exacters  of  modesty 
in  a  servant  as  those  that  are  most  prodigal  of  their  own. 
*759  Charac.  in  Ann.  Reg.  317/2  He  was  so  rigid  an  exacter 
of  perfection.  1788  Disinterested  Love  II.  144  A  severe 
exacter  of  pensive  looks  and  solemn  faces. 

Exacting  (egzre'ktiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Exact  v.  -f 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Exact. 

1603  Shaks.  Meas.  for  M.  in.  ii.  295  Disguise  shall  by 
th'disguised  Pay  with  falshood,  false  exacting,  a  1716 
South  Serm.  I.  v.  (R.),  By  a  vigilant  exacting  from  them 
[teachers],  .the  instruction  of  their  respective  flocks. 

Exacting  (egzasdctiq),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  ing2.] 
That  exacts,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

+ 1.  That  collects  taxes.  Ohs. 

a  1618  Raleigh  Prerog.  Pari.  9  Hee  called  all  his  exact¬ 
ing  officers  to  accompt. 

2.  That  demands  excessive  payment,  extortionate. 

1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  11.  85  If  he  for  the  execution 

therof  should  aske  me  more,  .than  we  agreed  for,  were  not 
this  man  a  naughtie,  exacting,  and  fraudulent  felowe? 

3.  Of  persons,  their  feelings,  temper,  etc. :  That 
requires  or  is  disposed  to  require  too  great  advan¬ 
tages,  exertions,  or  sacrifices. 

1634  Habington  Castara{ Arb.)  107  Set  at  liberty  by  death 
thou  owest  no  debt  T’  exacting  Nature.  1848  Dickens 
Dombeyx  1,  Mrs.  Skewton..was  in  the  irresolute,  exacting, 
jealous  temper  that  had  developed  itself  on  her  recovery. 
1873  Black  Pr.  Tlmle  ix.  132  You  are  naturally  jealous  and 
exacting.  1882  Miss  Braddon  Mt.  Royal  I.  1.  4  All  the 
exacting  ideas  of  early  youth  in  relation  to  love  and  lovers. 

absol.  1847  Bushnell  Chr.  Ntirt.  11.  v.  (1861)  328  There 
is  a  great  difference  between,  .the  exact  and  the  exacting. 
i868  Peard  Water-Farm.  xi.  115  The  returns  shall ..  satisfy 
the  most  exacting. 

Hence  Exactingly  adv.,  in  an  exacting  manner. 
Exactingmess,  the  quality  of  being  exacting. 

1849  Lit.  World  (N.  Y.)  No.  127.  4  It  [truth]  applies  to 
particulars  as  exactingly  as  to  generals.  1866  Contemp. 
Rev.  II.  188  A  sensitiveness  about  his  own  position,  .which 
might  have  turned  to  jealous  exactingness.  1889  Morley 
Walpole  107  The  boundless  activity  and  exactingness  of  a 
reformed  House  of  Commons. 

Exaction  (egzae-kjbn).  [a.  F.  exaction ,  ad.  L. 
exaction- em,  n.  of  action  f.  exigere  :  see  Exact  v.] 
The  action  of  exacting. 

1.  The  action  of  demanding  and  enforcing  pay¬ 
ment  (of  fees,  taxes,  penalties,  etc.)  ;  an  instance  of 
the  same. 

^1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  517  ]?e  funggus  J?at  ben  duwe 
to  prest  shulde.  .be  3oven  frely,  wif>outen  exaccioun.  1382 
—  2  Macc.  iv.  27  Exactioun  of  tributis  perteynede  to  hym. 
1489  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  IV  (1597)  §  18  Of  the  quhilk  tak  thair, 
and  exaction  thairof,  our  Souerane  Lord,  .knew  na.  .cause. 
1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  1.  iii.  166  What  should  I  gaine  By 
the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture?  1652  Needham  tr.  Seldens 
Mare  Cl.  6  Assigning  of  places  for  the  exaction  of  it  [cus¬ 
toms].  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  III.  i.  30  He  was  the 
proper  object  of  penal  exaction.  1832  Ht.  Martineau 
Ireland  108  He  could  not  allow  that  its  [tithe's]  exaction 
deserved  the  name  of  plunder.  1875  JowETT/>/a/^(ed.  2)  III. 
303  Exactions  of  market  and  harbour  dues. 

b.  The  action  of  enforcing  the  performance  of 
(a  task)  or  the  rendering  of  (respect,  service,  obe¬ 
dience,  etc.). 

1674  S.  Vincent  Gallants  Acad.  93  He  . .  is  strictly  just 
in  the  exaction  of  respect.  1868  M.  Pattison  Academ. 
Org.  y.  161  The  exaction  of  a  written  dissertation  on  a  given 
thesis,  .seems  likely  to  be  efficacious. 

2.  The  action  of  demanding  or  requiring  more 


than  is  due  or  customary ;  an  instance  of  the 
same  ;  an  illegal  or  exorbitant  demand  ;  extortion. 

1494  Fabyan  Citron,  iv.  Ixiv.  43  [Allectus]  vsed  and  exer- 
cysyd  many  Tyrannyes  and  exaccions.  1578  T.  N.  tr. 
Conq.  W.  India ,  Complaintes  against  Mutezuma  of  many 
wrongs  and  exactions  done  by  him.  1632  Lithgow  Trav. 
v.  180  The  Master.. (who  as  he  was  an  Infidell,  vsed  me 
with  great  exaction).  1655  Digges  Compl.  Ambuss.  21  Great 
exactions  used  by  the  innkeepers  at  Gravesend.  1785 
Burke  Sp.  Nabob  Arcot's  Debts  Wks.  IV.  286  Tyrannous 
exaction  brings  on  servile  concealment.  1863  Mary  Howitt 
F.  Bremer's  Greece  II.  xiv.  108  The  Christians  of  the 
plain  are  especially  exposed  to  exactions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  1873  E  Hall  Mod.  Eng.  348  We  may,  without 
being  chargeable  with  exaction,  ask  of  him  to  remit  a  little 
the  rigour  of  his  requirements. 

3.  A  sum  of  money  which  is  exacted ;  an  arbi¬ 
trary  and  excessive  impost. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vi.  xix.  (1495)  205  Lordes 
.  .ouersette.  .the  people  wyth  exaccyons  and  talyages.  1460 
Capgrave  Chron.  227  Many  cytees  in  Gyan  fel  fro  the 
obediens  of  Prince  Edward  . .  for  grevous  exacciones  that 
were  leyde  upon  hem.  1516  Pynson  Life  St.  Birgette  in 
Myrr.  our  Ladye  Introd.  53  The  kyng  of  Swecia  wolde 
haue  charged  his  comons  with  a  great  exacion.  1613  Shaks. 
Hen.  VIII,  1.  ii.  25  They  vent  reproches  Most  bitterly  on 
you,  as  putter  on  Of  these  exactions.  1786  Burke  W. 
Hastings  Wks.  1842  II.  123  The  small  balance  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  remaining  of  the  unjust  exaction  aforesaid. 
1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  viii.  256  The  exactions 
might  have  been  tolerated  if  the  people  had  been  repaid 
by  protection. 

4.  Law.  (See  qnot.) 

1641  Tenues  de  la  Ley  149  Extortion  is  where  an  Officer 
demaundeth  and  wresteth  a  greater  summe  or  reward  than 
his  iust  fee :  And  Exaction  is  where  an  Officer  or  other  man 
demaundeth  and  wresteth  a  fee.. where  no  fee.. is  due  at 
all.  1672  in  C owe  Is  Interpr. 

b.  (See  quot.  and  Exact  v.  7). 

1816  Chitty  Crim.  Law  I.  359  The  five  exactions  or  call¬ 
ings  of  the  defendant,  and  his  non-appearance  at  the  five 
successive  county  courts. 

+  Exa'Ctious,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Exacti-on 
+  -ous.]  Characterized  by  exaction ;  exorbitant. 

1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  <$-  Commiv.  477  An  exactious 
Prince.  1633  Cal.  St.  Papers  Dec.,  The  parish  clerk  . . 
would  not  suffer  a  poor  parishioner,  .to  be  buried  without 
such  exactious  fees  as  were  unreasonable. 

Exactitude  (egzse’ktitiwd).  [a.  F.  exactiUide , 
f.  exact :  see  Exact  a.  and  -tude.]  The  quality 
of  being  exact ;  attention  to  minutioe,  accuracy 
of  detail,  precision.  +  Also  (as  in  Fr.)  =  Exact¬ 
ness,  perfect  correctness  (of  a  statement). 

1734  tr.  R oilin' s  Anc.  Hist.  V.  132  There  is  . .  in  virtue, 
an  exactitude  and  steadiness  or  rather  a  kind  of  stiffness. 
1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  #  Exp.  Philos.  I.  xi.  440  The  weight 
of  the  balloon  determined  with  the  most  scrupulous  exacti¬ 
tude.  1825  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  419,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  exactitude  of  the  statement  in  your  letter. 
1859  Geo.  Eliot  A.  Bede  87  Performing  the  initial  duties 
to  her  dead  with  the  awe  and  exactitude  that  belong  to 
religious  rites.  1870  Lowell  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  1.  (1873) 
153  To  occupy  himself  with  the  exactitudes  of  science. 

Exactive  (egzse-ktiv),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  exact-us 
(see  Exact  zl)  +  -ive.]  Disposed  to  exact  or  be 
exacting.  Const,  of.  Hence  Exactiveness,  the 
quality  of  being  exactive. 

1822  [G.  Grote]  Anal.  Infl.  Nat.Relig .,  Personal  affections 
.. almost  always  frivolous  and  exactive.  1868  W.  Hanna 
Ministry  in  Galilee  216,  I  am  selfishly  exactive  of  affection. 

1628  Le  Grys  tr.  Barclay's  A rgenis  250  It  was.  .an  exac- 
tiueness  of  vertue,  that  had  made  him  carry  himselfe  with 
such  modesty. 

Exactly  (egzse-ktli),  adv.  [f.  Exact  a.  +  -ly2.] 

f  1.  In  a  perfect  manner,  perfectly  ;  to  a  perfect 
degree,  to  perfection  ;  completely.  Obs. 

a  1533  Frith  Disput.  Purgat.  (1829)  85  The  Scripture  is 
for  that  intent  left  with  us,  that  it  may  be  understood  of  us 
exactly,  and  to  the  uttermost  point.  1602  Shaks.  Ham. 

I.  ii.  200  A  figure  like  your  Father,  Arm’d  at  all  points 
exactly,  Cap  a  Pe ,  Appeares  before  them.  1639  Fuller 
Holy  Warv.  xxx.  (1647)  283  His  Frontier  cities,  .are  exactly 
fortified.  1663  Boyle  Consid.  Exp.  Sf  Nat.  Phil.  1.  60  In  ; 
the  Life  to  come,  when  we  shall  questionless  glorifie  God  I 
exactliest,  we  shall  have,  etc.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  \ 

II.  88  Glass-Tubes,  .exactly  closed;  or  Hermetically  sealed  ■ 
at  the  one  end.  1667  Boyle  Orig.  Formes  Sf  Qual.  32,  I 
could  not  find  it  had  any  in  places  exactly  darkened.  1680 
Burnet  Rochester  (1692)  7  He  was  exactly  well  bred.  \ 
c  1710  C.  Fiennes  Diary  (1888)  108  On  the  top  of  wch  hill 
you  see  a  vast  prospect  Exactly  Round  it.  1726  W.  R. 
Chetwood  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  357  They  are  ..  exactly 
proportion'd  in  their  Features. 

2.  In  an  exact  or  accurate  manner ;  with  careful 
attention  to  detail ;  with  strict  conformity  to  rule  ; 
punctually  ;  with  propriety.  Now  somewhat 
rare. 

1612  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  xxi  (1627)  249  Learning  to  con¬ 
strue  the  Hebrew  into  the  Latine  exactly.  1644  Evelyn 
Mem.  (1857)  I  66, 1  went  to  see  more  exactly  the  rooms  of  the 
fine  Palace  of  Luxembourg.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  5  F  2 
He  remembered  he  was  to  sup  with  a  Friend,  and  went  ex¬ 
actly  to  his  Appointment.  1712  Tickell  Sped.  No.  410  F  1 
A  Lady  most  exactly  dressed  from  Head  to  Foot.  1756  C. 
Lucas  Ess.  Waters  I.  87  Let  it  be  quickly  dried  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  exactly  weighed.  1774  Chesterf.  Lett.  I.  xlii. 
135  We  must,  .not  pass  a  word  which  we  do  not  understand 
..without  exactly  inquiring  the  meaning  of  it.  1818  Jas. 
Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v.  viii.  682  The  sixth  part  [of  his  re¬ 
venues]  had  been  exactly  paid.  1832  Ht.  Martineau  Hill 
<$*  Vail.  iv.  66  He  paid  for  his  lodging  exactly  and  regularly. 

J*  3.  Precisely,  as  opposed  to  vaguely  ;  in  express 
terms.  Obs . 


1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  ix.  36,  I  adhere  unto 
Archimedes  who  speaketh  exactly,  rather  than  the  sacred 
Text  which  speaketh  largely. 

4.  Of  knowledge  or  statement :  Accurately,  with 
strict  correctness. 

1776  Trial  Nnndocomar  23/1,  I  do  not  know  his  age 
exactly,  he  is  a  young  man.  1866  G.  Macdonald  Ann.  Q. 
Neighb.  xi.  (1878)  225,  I  could  not  repeat  the  words  exactly 
to  Old  Rogers.  1879  Lockyer  Elem.  Astron.  vii.  240  The 
circumference  . .  more  exactly  expressed  . .  is  3*14159  times 
the  diameter. 

5.  Of  resemblance,  agreement,  adaptation,  cor¬ 
relation  :  Precisely  ;  without  any  discrepancy. 

1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  11.  vi.  §  2  Every  event 
is  not  exactly  correspondent  to  the  prediction.  1766 
Goldsm.  Vic.  W.  xi,  I  was  of  opinion,  that  two  such  places 
would  fit  our  two  daughters  exactly.  1806  Hutton  Course 
Math.  I.  145  Divide  the  numerators  by  each  other,  and  the 
denominators  by  each  other,  if  they  will  exactly  divide. 
i860  Tyndall  Glaciers  1.  x.  65  When  this  hail  was  squeezed 
together,  it  exactly  resembled  a  mass  of  oolitic  limestone. 

b.  Qualifying  a  predication  of  identity,  a  speci¬ 
fied  quantitative  relation,  position,  manner,  time, 
etc.:  Precisely,  ‘just’,  as  opposed  to  approximately . 

1658  F.  Osborne  Hist.  Mem.  Q.  Eliz.  A  v,  Good  Books 
. .  running  . .  so  exactly  the  fate  of  Acorns.  1776  Adam 
Smith  W.  N.  I.  1.  i.  12  Every  other  workman  being  exactly 
in  the  same  situation.  1809  Roland  Fencing  26  It  is  not 
a  general  rule  to  recover  exactly  in  the  same  position  of 
your  sword.  1816  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  Art  II. 
720  The  seventh  division  falls  exactly  on  the  bend  of  the 
knee.  1823  Lamb  Elia  (1867)  99  Had  I  twenty  girls,  they 
should  be  brought  up  exactly  in  this  fashion.  1845  Ford 
Handbk.  Spain  1.  56  The  English  will  go  exactly  as  if  they 
were  in  England.  1858  Lardner  Hand-bk.  Nat.  Phil., 
Heat  329  The  difference,  .will  be  found  to  be  exactly  equal 
to  the  height  of  a  column,  etc.  Mod.  Exactly  at  one  o’clock 
Her  Majesty  arrived.  You  are  exactly  the  man  for  the  post. 

c.  ellipt.  expressing  entire  approval  of,  or  con¬ 
currence  in,  a  suggested  statement,  colloq. 

1869  W.  S.  Gilbert  Bab.  Ball.,  ‘ Nancy  Bell'  xvi,  ‘I’m 
boiled  if  I  die,  my  friends’,  quoth  I,  And  ‘exactly  so', 
quoth  he.  Mod.  ‘Then  you  think  the  letter  is  a  forgery?' 
‘  Exactly  ’. 

d.  with  expressed  or  implied  negative,  often 
used  when  the  statement  denied  is  to  be  replaced 
by  another  somewhat  similar  in  effect. 

Mod.  Without  exactly  denying  it,  he  led  me  to  believe  it 
was  not  true.  He  is  not  exactly  a  scholar,  but  he  has  read 
a  great  deal. 

Exactment  (egzse’ktment).  rare.  [f.  Exact  v. 
+  -ment.]  The  action  of  exacting  ;  exaction. 

1808  Lamb  Spec.  Eng.  Dram.  Poets  527  The  hours  and 
half-hours  as  they  expire,  .bring  him  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  exactment  of  his  dire  compact. 

Exactness  (egzse'ktnes).  [f.  Exact  a.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  exact. 

1 1.  Consummate  skill ;  perfection  of  workman¬ 
ship,  high  finish ;  elaborateness.  Obs. 

1564  Haward  Eutropius  To  Rdr.  6  That  worthy  orator 
apperceived  that  Tully  should  in  processe  of  time  bereft  y*3 
Gretians  of  theyr  exactnesse  in  all  sciences.  1658  Ussher 
Ann.  vi.  592  Young  men,  who  gave  offence  to  every  body 
by.  .the  exactnesse  of  their  hair.  1668  D.  Smith  Voy .  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  Misc.  Cur.  (1708)  III.  19  For  curious  Painting 
rich  Altars,  and  exactness  of  Architecture,  incomparable. 
1695  Ld.  Preston  Boeth.  111.  121  How  fleeting,  and  of  how 
short  Duration  is  Beauty  and  Exactness  of  Feature.  1697 
C'tess  D' Annoy' s  Trav.  (1706)  123  He  went  to  walk  in  his 
Gardens,  whose  exactness  yields  in  nothing  to  ours. 

+  2.  Of  laws,  rules,  observances  :  Strictness, 
rigour.  Obs. 

1631  R.  Byfield  Dodr.  Sabb.  82  They  observed  their 
Festivals  with  severe  exactnesse  from  all  worke.  1633  Bp. 
Hall  Hard  Texts,  N.  T.  34  If  thou  knewest  the  exactnesse 
of  the  law  and  thine  owne  weakness.  1732  Berkeley 
Alciphr.  iv.  §  23  Doth  any  one  find  fault  with  the.  exact¬ 
ness  of  geometrical  rules.  1747  Wesley  Prim.  Physic  (1762) 
p.  xvii,  Observe.. the  greatest  Exactness  in  your  Regimen. 

3.  Of  processes,  results,  methods,  statements, 
etc.  :  Minute  accuracy,  precision. 

1646  Sir  T.  Broyvne  Pseud.  Ep .  iv.  vii.  197  We  made 
triall  in  Scales  of  good  exactnesse.  .  1658  A.  Fox  tr.  Wurtz ' 
Surg.  11.  v.  58  Other  Wounds,  .require  not  such  exactness  in 
the  dressing.  1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  435  At  Sea.. the  Meri¬ 
dian  is  not  so  easie  to  be  found  to  any  tolerable  exactness. 
1736  Butler  Anal.  Introd.  Wks.  1874  I.  4  Persons  . .  who 
require  things  to  be  stated  with  greater  exactness  than  our 
faculties  appear  to  admit  of.  1747  Berkeley  Tar -water  in 
Plague  Wks.  III.  487  These  [medicines]  require  an  exact¬ 
ness  in  the  dose,  where  a  small  error  may  produce  a  great 
mischief.  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  Sf  It.  I  si.  II.  47  A 
plan  of  the  old  church,  representing  with  sufficient  exactness 
its  state  at  Charlemagne’s  coronation.  1876  J.  H.  Newman 
Hist.  Sk.  I.  11.  v.  263  This  very  absence  of  scientific  exact¬ 
ness,  .constituted  in  Roman  eyes  a  principal  charm  of 
Cicero's  compositions. 

4.  Minute  attention  to  detail ;  carefulness,  accu¬ 
racy.  In  pi.  Instances  of  the  same. 

1645  Milton  Tetrach .  Ded.  (1851)  141  The  industry,  the 
exactnesse,  the  labour  in  it,  confess'd  to  be  more  then 
ordnary.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  111.  i.  §  16  With  the 
same  exactness  hee  goes  through  all  the  parts  of  the  body. 
1716  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Lett.  I.  ii.  10,  I  shall  follow 
your  orders  with  great  . .  exactness.  1754  Richardson 
Grandison  ( 1810)  VI.  Iii.  337  Has  Lady  G.  dated?  No,  I 
protest  !  We  women  are  above  such  little  exactnesses.  1797 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  xxiv,  He  reviewed,  with  exactness, 
the  late  behaviour  of  the  Marchesa.  1855  Macaulay  Hid. 
Eng.  IV.  463  He  had.,  that  sort  of  exactness  which  would 
have  made  him  a  respectable  antiquary.  1875  Whitney 
Life  Lang.  ii.  29  Every  writer  who  aims  at  exactness  has  to 
begin  with  definitions. 


EXACTOR. 


360 


EXAGGERATIVE 


+  b.  Of  personal  habits :  Regularity,  punctu¬ 
ality.  Of  deportment,  dress,  etc. :  Preciseness, 
formal  propriety.  Obs. 

1683  D.  A.  Art  Converse  4  A  certain  exactness  in  all  our 
words  and  expressions.  1689  Burnet  Tracts  I.  8  A  mixture 
of  a  French  openness  and  an  Italian  exactness.  1712  Steele 
Sped .  No.  423  F  2  An  unaffected  Exactness  in  his  Dress 
and  Manner.  1800  Mrs.  Hervey  Mourtray  Fam.  I.  167 
Six  o'clock  is  our  hour  :  you  know  my  exactness. 

Exactor  (egzarktai).  Also  4  exactoure,  5-7 
exactour,  7  exactore.  [a.  L.  exactor ,  agent-n. 
f.  exigere  :  see  Exact  v.  and  -or.  Cf.  Exacter.] 

1.  One  who  exacts  :  (in  Lat.  senses)  a.  An  officer 
who  levies  or  collects  tribute,  taxes,  or  customs ; 
a  tax-collector,  arch. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  Sf  M.  (1596)  259/2The  popes  exactors  went 
about  to  extort  from  the  Churchmen  the  fift  part  of  their 
goods.  1611  Bible  Isa.  lx.  17,  I  will  also  make  thy  officers 
peace,  and  thine  exactours  righteousnesse.  1867  Freeman 
Norm.  Conq.  (ed.  3)  I.  iii.  99  note.  The  word  [Reeve],  under 
the  form  of  Grieve ,  has  changed  from  a  public  to  a  private 
exactor. 

+  b.  An  officer  of  justice  (see  quot.).  Obs. 

1388  Wyclif  Dent.  xvi.  1  S??targ.y  Exactours  ben  thei  that 
enqueren  the  truthe  bi  mesurable  betingis  and  turmentis ; 
and  performen  the  sentence  of  iugis.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.) 
Luke  xii.  58  Lest  . .  the  iudge  deliuer  thee  to  the  exactour 
[1611  officer]  and  the  exactour  cast  thee  into  prison. 

c.  One  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  work ;  a  taskmaster. 

1609  Bible  (Douay)  Ex.  v.  6  He  commanded  in  that  day 
the  overseers  of  the  workes  and  the  exactores  of  the  people. 
1611  —  y^xxxix.  7  Neither  regardeth  he  the  cry  of  the 
driver  [ marg .  exactor]. 

2.  One  who  makes  illegal  or  unjustifiable  exac¬ 
tions  ;  an  extortioner,  oppressor. 

1382  Wyclif  Zech.  ix.  8  The  exactoure,  or  the  vniust  axer, 
shal  na  more  passe  vpon  hem.  c  1530  H.  Rhodes  Bk. 
Nurture  in  Babees  Bk.  106  Bee  not  an  exactour  of  another 
man.  1586  T.  B.  La  Prima?id  Fr.  Acad.  1.  (1594)  624  Pro¬ 
vided,  .he  become  not  prodigall,  which  would  soone  make 
him  an  exactor.  1650  tr.  Caussuis  A?ig.  Peace  45  No  force 
of  treasure  is  comparable  to  the  greedinesse  of  the  exactours 
themselves.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v.  vii.  604 
Whatever  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  exactor  to  take.  1833  I. 
Taylop  Fanat.  v.  108  The  warfare  against  ghostly  exactors. 

3.  One  who  demands,  lays  claim  to,  or  insists 
upon  (something)  as  a  matter  of  right ;  often  with 
the  added  notion  of  excess.  Const,  of. 

a  1619  Fotherby  Atheom.  1.  vi.  §  2  (1622)  42  As  they  re¬ 
posed  great  Religion  in  an  oath,  in  respect  of  the  Actor  :  so 
did  they  likewise,  in  respect  of  the  Exactor.  1648  Eikon 
Bas.  146  The  will  of  my  Enemies  seems  to  be  their  onely 
rule,  .their  success  the  exactor  of  what  they  please  to  call 
justice.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  11.  111.  197  He  was  then 
an  exactor  of  certain  punctilioes.  1752  Johnson  Rambler 
No.  193  F  6  There  are  unmerciful  exactors  of  adulation, 
who  withhold  the  wages  of  venality.  1828  Southey  in 
Q.  Rev.  XXXVII.  218  So  severe  an  exactor  of  accuracy  . . 
ought  to  be  more  observant  of  it  himself.  1875  A.  R.  Hope 
My  Schoolboy  Friends  10  As  the  exactor  of  tasks. 

Jig.  1642  J.  Eaton  Honey-c.  Free  Justific.  83  Moses  his 
Law  is  a  severe  exactor. 

Exactress  (egzse’ktres).  rare.  [f.  Exactor  + 
-ess1.]  She  that  exacts,  a  female  exactor. 

1611  Bible  Isa.  xiv.  4  How  hath  the  oppressor  ceased  ! 
the  golden  city  [marg.  exactress  of  gold]  ceesed  !  1624  B. 

Jonson  Neptune's  Triumph  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  639/2  That  were 
a  heavy  and  hard  task,  to  satisfy  expectation,  who  is  so 
severe  an  exactress  of  duties.  1833  J.  Kenrick  in  Philol. 
Mus.  II.  ^51  The  name  ..  more  probably  means  ‘exactress 
of  justice  . 

t  Exa’Cuate,  v.  Obs .  [irreg.  f.  L.  exacu-be 

(f.  ex-  intensive  +  acuere  to  sharpen)  +  -  ate  3.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  keen  or  sharp;  to  sharpen, 
stimulate,  excite. 

1632  B.  Jonson  Magn.  Lady  iii.  iii,  Sense  of  such  an 
injury  received  Should  so  exacuate,  and  whet  your  choler. 
1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  xix.  680  Some  Cephalicks. . 
exacuate  and  strengthen  the  Inhabitants  thereof  [the  Brain], 
the  animal  Spirits.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

2.  To  make  acrid  or  pungent. 

1674  Phil.  Trans.  IX.  104  The  Nitro-aerial  Spirit.. doth 
sooner  or  later  exacuate  and  make  fluid  the  Salino-metallic 
parts. 

Hence  +  Exa  cuated///.  a .,  +  Exacuation. 
1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  11.  xxxiii.  227  The  exacuated 
Tortures  of  Antiochus.  1623  Cockeram,  ExacuatioJi,  a 
whetting.  1692-1732  Coles,  Exacuation. 

t  Exa'  Iverse,  a.  Obs.  rare — [f.  L .  exad- 
versuhi,  -us  adv.,  over  against,  opposite,  f.  ex  out 
+  adversum,  - us  towards,  f.  adversus :  see  Ad¬ 
verse.]  Directly  opposed. 

1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler  22  If  the  whole  conclave  of  Hell 
can . .  compromise  exad verse  and  diametriall  contradictions.  ] 

Exaeeation,  obs.  form  of  Excecation. 

Exeedify,  var.  f.  Exedify. 

+  Exae'stuate,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  exe-.  [f.  ex- 
ms  tuat-  ppl.  stem  of  exseslua-re,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex- 
prefX)  +  sestud-re  to  boil  up.  Cf.  zEstuate.] 

1.  intr.  To  boil  up ;  to  ferment ;  (of  flames)  to 
flare  up. 

1642  Strangling  Gt.  Turk  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  V.  192 
No  flames  could  exestuate  more  than  their  fury  and  ravings. 

1 730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Exxstuate ,  to  boil  or  cast  up  waves, 
or  as  a  boiling  pot  does.  177s  in  Asil. 

2.  trans.  To  overheat. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renotie  Disp.  53  That  it  may  not  too 
much  exestuate  the  liver. 


H  (Wrongly  explained  ;  see  quot.). 

1657  Phys.  Diet.,  Exestuate,  destroy  the  heat  of  any  part. 

Hence  -[  Exasstuating'  ppl.  a.,  that  boils  or 
surges  up. 

1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  vi.  219  The  unloadings  or 
things  cast  over-board  by  the  exestuating  bloud. 

t  Exsestuation.  Obs.  Also  7-8  exestuation. 
[ad.  L.  exsestudtidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  exsestud-re : 
see  prec.]  A  boiling  up  ;  fermentation. 

1666  G.  Harvey  Morb.  Angl.  iv.  44  If.  .the  patient  is  dis¬ 
commoded  with  a  glowing  heat  under  the  short  ribs,  you 
may  suppose  it  to  be  an  exaestuation.  1710  T.  Fuller 
j  Pharm.  Extemp.  296  These  Earths  mix  in  with  it  [the  Bile] 
..and  put  a  restraint  upon  its  preternatural  exestuation. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1775  in  Ash. 

+  Exa  gger,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  exagger-are  :  see 
Exaggerate.]  trans.  (and  absol.)  =  Exaggerate. 

153S  Joye  Apol.  Tindale  26  Se  how  this  man  exaggereth. 
1597  T.  Beard  Theatre  God’s  Jttdgm.  378  Iulian  . .  exag- 
gered  also  his  sacriledge  with  scornefull  ieasts. 

Exaggerant  (egzre’dgerant).  rare — [as  if 
ad.  L.  exagger ant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  exaggerare  :  see 
Exaggerate.]  One  who  holds  exaggerated  or 
extreme  views  ;  an  extremist. 

1803  W.  Taylor  in  Attn.  Rev.  I.  331  The  moderate  have 
less  courage  than  the  exaggerants,  and  therefore  suit  the 
majority. 

Exaggerate  (egzm-dserrit),  v.  Also  6  ex- 
agerat.  [f.  L.  exaggerdt-  ppl.  stem  of  exaggera-re, 
{.  ex-  intensive  +  aggera-re  to  heap  up,  f.  agger 
heap.  Cf.  F.  exagerer,  16th  c.  exaggerer .] 

+  1.  trans.  To  heap  or  pile  up,  accumulate:  said 
with  reference  to  both  material  and  immaterial 
objects  ;  also  to  form  by  accumulation.  Obs. 

1533  More  Apol.  Wks.  871/1  Yf  hee  woulde  ..  take  no 
suche  bywayes,  he  woulde  not.  .accumulate  and  exaggerate 
the  gryefes.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  63  b,  In  praisyng  or 
dispraisyng,  wee  muste  exaggerate  those  places  towardes 
the  ende,  whiche  make  menne  wonder  at  the  straungenesse 
ofanythyng.  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  (1877)^  58  With 
their  flipping  and  flapping  up  and  down  in  the  dirte  they 
exaggerate  a  mountain  of  mire.  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel. 
11.  iii.  iii.  (1651)  330  What  a  deal  of  trouble,  .do  we  sustain 
and  exaggerate  unto  ourselves,  to  get  that  secure  happiness 
..which  we  peradventure  shall  never  have.  1677  Hale 
Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  vii.  191  Trees  of  Oak  and  Firr.  .covered 
by.. the  Silt  and  Moorish  Earth  exaggerated  upon  them. 
Ibid.  iv.  ii.  299  The  water  . .  exaggerating  and  raising 
Islands  and  Continents  in  other  parts. 

f  2.  To  ‘  pile  up  ’  (eulogies,  accusations)  ;  to 
emphasize  (statements) ;  to  make  much  of,  dwell 
on  the  greatness  of  (virtues,  faults,  conditions,  etc.). 

1564  Brief.  Exam.  Sig.*  iij,  To  exagerat  the  matter 
agaynste  them  . .  shall  . .  be  spared.  1581  Marbeck  Bk.  of 
Notes  707  This  word  (Mene)  is  doubled,  .to  exaggerate  the 
certaintie  of  the  matter.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Tzirks  (1621) 
1123  Alledging  and  exaggerating  many  his  most  cruell 
actions.  1620  Shelton  Quix.  (1725)  III.  11.  xxv.  175  They 
told,  .what  had  happened  in  the  search  for  the  ass,  the  one 
exaggerating  the  other’s  cunning  in  braying.  1650  R. 
Stapylton  Stradds  Low-C.  IVarres  x.  19  Exaggerating, 
indeed  not  falsely,  the  Necessity  of  the  Provinces.  1656 
Earl  Monm.  Advt.  fr.  Parnass.  387  It  was ..  very  praise¬ 
worthy  in  Bishop  Jovius  to  exaggerate  the  praises  of  the 
Princes  his  Benefactors.  <11734  North  Lives  I.  401  His 
lordship,  .used  to  exaggerate,  the  monstrous  impudence  of 
Counsel  that  insisted  so  iniquitably. 

3.  To  magnify  beyond  the  limits  of  truth ;  to 
represent  something  as  greater  than  it  really  is. 

(The  16th  century  quots.  may  belong  to  2.) 

[*563-87  Foxe  A.  <$■  M.  (1596)  359/2  Thus  they  aggerat- 
ing  and  exaggerating  the  fault  to  the  vttermost  flie  vpon 
the  poore  asse  and  deuour  him.  1599 1  Marston  .SV0.  Villa?iie 
1.  iii.  182  Rufus,  lie  terme  thee  but  intemperate,  I  will  not 
once  thy  vice  exaggerate.]  1613  R.  C.  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3), 
Exaggerate ,  to  make  a  thing  more  then  it  is.  a  1631 
Donne  Septuagint  (1633)  105  Men,  when  they  heare  any¬ 
thing,  .to  utter  and  augment  the  same,  .and  to  exaggerate 
the  same  by  words  odious  and  bitter.  1712  Addison  Sped. 
No.  399.  F  5  A  Friend  exaggerates  a  Man's  Virtues,  an 
Enemy  inflames  his  Crimes.  1772  Junius  Lett.  Pref.  10 
They,  .greatly  exaggerate  the  evil  they  complain  of  1832 
Webster,  Exaggerate ,  in  Painting  to  heighten  in  colour 
or  design.  1868  J.  H.  Blunt  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  401  A 
modern  historian . .  has  done  his  best  to  exaggerate  every¬ 
thing  that  would  tell  against  the  clergy.  1874  Green  Short 
Hist.  vi.  333  The  charges  were  grossly  exaggerated,  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  believing  them  to  have  been  wholly 
untrue. 

absol.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$•  F.  III.  xlviii.  29  Calumny  is 
I  more  prone  to  exaggerate  than  to  invent.  1840  Carlyle 
Heroes  (1858^*  266  In  no  point  does  he  [Shakspeare]  ex¬ 
aggerate  but  only  in  laughter.  1878  Gladstone  Prim. 
Homer  59  Early  navigators  exaggerate  without  fear  to 
enhance  the  interest  of  their  tales. 

4.  To  intensify,  aggravate  (conditions,  etc.),  ab¬ 
normally;  to  make  (physical  features,  etc.)  of 
abnormal  size. 

1850  L.  Hunt  Autobiog.  I.  vii.  276  A  nose  exaggerated  by 
intemperance.  1868  Rogers  Pol.  Econ.  viii.  (ed.  3)  73  The 
existing  distress  was  exaggerated  by  this  great  social  change. 
1873  Mivart  Elem.  Anat.  ii.  51  In  the  preponderating  size 
of  tne  Lumbar  Vertebrae  man  but  exaggerates  a  character 
generally  present  in  his  class. 

Exaggerated  (egzae-d^er^ted),///.  a.  [f.  prec. 

+  -ED1.J 

+  1.  Heaped  up.  Obs.  rare—0. 

1552  Huloet,  Exaggerated,  repositus ,  a,  urn. 

2.  Magnified  or  inflated  beyond  the  limits  of 
fact,  justice,  propriety,  or  truth  ;  excessive. 


The  ordinary  application  of  the  pple  and  ppl.  adj.  now 
differs  from  that  of  the  finite  verb  :  we  say  that  a  speaker 
‘  exaggerates  his  fads, ’  but  it  is  his  statements  that  are 
described  as  ‘  exaggerated  ’. 

1725  Pope  Pref.  to  Shaks., The  most  exaggerated  thoughts ; 
the  most  verbose  and  bombast  expression.  1812  Sir  H. 
Davy  Chem.  Philos.  18  His  exaggerated  censure  of  the 
methods  of  the  ancients  . .  had  an  effect  in  diminishing 
their  popularity.  1843  Betiiune  Sc.  Fireside  Stor.  39  Before 
any  exaggerated  report  could  reach  them.  1849  Cobden 
Speeches  37  There  has  prevailed  a  most  exaggerated  idea 
as  to  the  necessity  of  that  force,  a  1862  Buckle  Misc. 
Wks.  (1872)  I.  308  Gods  were  exaggerated  heroes,  and  their 
heroes  were  exaggerated  men. 

3.  Abnormally  enlarged,  monstrous,  overgrown. 

i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  x.  65  My  route  was  an  exaggerated 
zigzag.  1885  O.  T.  Miller  in  Harper  s  Mag.  Mar.  600  He 
resembles  an  exaggerated  wren. 

Exaggeratedly  (egzardgenfltedli) ;  adv.  [f. 
prec.  +  ly^.]  To  an  exaggerated  or  excessive  de¬ 
gree  ;  unduly. 

1854  Kingsley  Alexandria  iii.  94  He  perceived  so 
deeply,  I  may  say  so  exaggeratedly,  the  analogy  between, 
[etc.].  1870  Ruskin  Led.  A  rt  ii.  47  The  persons  who  most 
clearly  estimate  their  value,  exaggeratedly  estimate  it.  1879 
Proctor  Pleas.  Ways  Sc.  x.  210  Turn  we ..  from,  .the 
exaggeratedly  monstrous  cuttle-fish,  to  the.  .sea-serpent. 

+  Exa'ggerately,  ctdv.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  * ex¬ 
aggerate  ppl.  adj.,  ad.  L.  exagger  at-us  pa.  pple.  of 
exaggerare  (see  Exaggerate  vi)  +  -ly  2.]  =  prec. 

1646  N.  Lockyer  Serm.  28  Oct.  3  The  action  of  the  Father 
towards  the  Sonne  is  sad,  and  exprest  exaggerately,  etc. 

Exaggerating  (egzayd^er^tii]),  ppl.  a.  [f. 
Exaggerate  v.  +  -ing2.]  That  exaggerates. 

1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v.  viii.  667  The  exaggerat¬ 
ing  language  of  Mr.  Hastings.  1833  Thirlwall  in  Philol. 
Mus.  II.  576  In  this  Mr.  Ast  discovers  the  hand  of  an 
exaggerating  rhetorician.  1881  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  My 
Love  I.  77  You  always  were  one  of  the  most  exaggerating 
children  possible. 

Hence  Exaggeratingly  adv. 

1858  Chamb.  Jr?il.  IX.  376  She  retailed  what  Lisa  saw. . 
fluently,  unfailingly,  and,  we  regret  to  add,  exaggeratingly. 
1876  W.  Graham  Mem.  J.  Macfarla?ie  iii.  144  Neither 
heartlessly  inappreciative  of  the  past,  nor  exaggeratingly 
friendly  to  the  present. 

Exaggei’ation  (egzEeidggr^i'Jon).  [ad.  L.  ex¬ 
agger  atim-em,  n.  of  action  f.  exaggera-re  :  see 
Exaggerate.] 

+  1.  The  action  of  heaping  or  piling  up;  e.g.  of 
silt  by  a  river  or  the  sea ;  also  concr.  that  which 
is  so  piled  up.  Obs. 

1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  ix.  221  Lakes  grow  by 
the  exaggeration  of  Sand  by  the  Sea.  Ibid.  11.  xii.  241  The 
fruitfullest  part  of  Egypt,  .is  an  Exaggeration,  or  Ground 
gained  by  the  Inundation  of  Nilus. 

+  2.  The  action  of  emphasizing  or  dwelling  on 
the  greatness  of  (a  good  or  bad  quality  or  action). 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1599)  93  In  this  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  vices,  so  also  might  there  bee  the  like  of  Vertues,  as 
if  one  should  exhort  a  man  to  Pietie  after  hee  had  set  forth 
all  the  commodities  thereof.  1611  Bp.  Andrevves  Serm.  II. 
277  Of  Himself  it  is  said,  and  by  way  of  exaggeration,  He 
humbled  Himself  to  death,  the  death  of  the  Cross.  C1647 
Boyle  Agst.  Swearing  Wks.  (1772)  VI.  11  They  swear  not 
but  when  they  are  angry ;  and  then  (for  all  our  clamours 
and  exaggerations)  they  mean  no  harm  at  all.  « 1745  Swift 
(J.),  Exaggeration  of  the  prodigious  condescensions  in  the 
prince  to  pass  good  laws,  would  have  an  odd  sound  at 
Westminster. 

3.  The  action  of  exaggerating  or  magnifying  un¬ 
duly  in  words  or  representation.  Also,  an  instance 
of  this  ;  an  exaggerated  statement. 

1565  Jewel  Repl.  HardingZZ  Which  [smal]  companies  he 
[Chrysostome] . .  by  an  exaggeration . .  calleth  N obody.  1685 
Gracia?! s  Courtiers  Orac.  35  Exaggeration  is  a  kind  of  lying  : 
by  Exaggeration  one  gets  himself  the  reputation  of  a  man 
of  bad  discerning.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  Sf  F.  I.  xvii.  442 
Such  exaggerations  will  be  reduced  to  their  iust  value. 
1848  W.  H.  Bartlett  Egypt  to  Pal.  xxiv.  (1879)  489  If  we 
were  to  accept  the  account  of  Josephus  as  not  an  utterly 
baseless  exaggeration.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  177  The 
exaggeration  of  the  vertical  height  in  the  diagram. 

b.  transf.  in  Painting  and  Sculpture :  A  height¬ 
ened  representation  of  a  subject  either  in  design 
or  by  excessive  colouring. 

1734  in  Builder  s  Did.  s.  v.  1738  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v., 
This  exaggeration  must  be  conducted  in  such  manner,  as 
not  to  put  the  objects  out  of  their  natural  characters.  1828 
in  Webster;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

c.  concr.  An  exaggerated  copy. 

1841-4  Emerson  Ess.,  Spir.  Laws  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  63 
Hideous  dreams  are  exaggerations  of  the  sins  of  the  day. 
1872  Baker  Nile  Tribut.  viii.  131  The  eye  of  this  animal 
is  the  most  beautiful  exaggeration  of  that  of  the  gazelle. 

4.  Aggravation  of  a  condition,  etc.;  also  concr. 

1661  Cowley  O.  Cromwell  (1669)  70  The  diligence  of  wicked 

persons.. is  only  an  Emphasis  and  Exaggeration  of  their 
wickedness. 

Exaggerative  (egzse’dgerativ),  a.  [f.  Ex¬ 
aggerate  v.  +  -1VE.  Cf.  Fr.  exageratif  ] 

1.  Of  a  statement,  representation,  etc. :  Marked 
by  exaggeration,  hyperbolical. 

1797  A.  Gf.ddes II.  Pref.  8  This  exaggerative  lan¬ 
guage  warns  us  not  to  take  words  of  that  kind  in  a  strict 
theological  meaning.  1863  Sat.  Rev.  Jan.  123  The  ex¬ 
aggerative  character  of  these  drawings.  1880  J.  Hawthorne 
Ellice  Que?iti?i  I.  97  Let  this  confession  put  the  reader  on 
his  guard  against,  .exaggerative  or  prejudicial  statements. 

2.  Of  persons:  Given  to  exaggerate;  prone  to 
exaggeration. 
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1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  II I.  v.  iv, 1  Out  of  doors  continues 
the  exaggerative  man,  ‘  were  mad  multitudes  dancing  round 
thebontire’.  1854  H.  Miller  Sch.  4  Sc/tm.  xxiii.  (1857) 
505  The  tender  passion  is  always  a  strangely  exaggerative 
one.  1870  J.  H.  Friswell  Mod.  Men  Lett,  yi  Dickens 
was  very  often  exaggerative  and  pantomimic. 

Hence  Exaggeratively  adv.,  in  an  exaggerative 
manner.  Exaggerativeness,  the  quality  of  being 
exaggerative. 

1856  Chantb.  y™l.  V.  365  Exaggeratively  exhibiting  the 
defects  of  the  system.  1867  Carlyle  Rewin.  II.  16  ‘  1 1  were 
better  to  perish as  I  exaggeratively  said  to  myself,  ‘  than 
continue  schoolmastering’.  1873  Spectator  22  Feb.  245/1 
A  certain  exaggerativeness  in  some  of  his  anecdotes. 

Exaggerator  (egzae-d^er^toj).  [a.  late  L.  ex- 
aggerdto r,  agent-n.  f.  exaggerd-re  to  Exaggerate.] 
One  who  or  that  which  exaggerates. 

1822  J.  Flint  Lett.  Amer.  60  This  is  the  hill  that  a 
florid  exaggerator  has  described  as  a  solid  mass  of  coal. 
1828  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIV.  47  Fear  is  a  great  exaggerator. 
1856  Mrs.  Browning  Anr.  Leigh  1.  858  Those  virtuous 
liars,  dreamers  after  dark,  Exaggerators  of  the  sun  and 
moon. 

Exaggeratory  (egzae-djerataH),  a.  [f.  Ex¬ 
aggerate  v.  +-ORY.]  Containing  or  characterized 
by  exaggeration  ;  prone  to  exaggerate. 

1759  Johnson  Rassclas  xxviii.  63  You  fall  into  the  com¬ 
mon  errors  of  exaggeratory  acclamation.  1849  Tait's  Mag. 
XVI.  539  The  peculiar,  egotistical,  and  exaggeratory  tem¬ 
perament  characteristic  of  the  Americans. 

t  Exa’gitate,  v-  Obs.  7  pa.pple.  exagitat(e. 
ff.  L.  exagitdt -  ppl.  stem  of  exagitd-re ,  f.  ex-  (see 
E jl-  prefX)  +  agitd-re  to  put  in  motion,  Agitate.] 

1.  trans.  To  stir  up  (the  humours,  spirits,  etc.)  ; 
to  quicken  (the  breathing) ;  to  set  in  motion  (the 
blood) ;  to  excite. 

1621  Burton  A nat.  Mel.  i.  ii.  11.  v,  The  divell  ..  gets  in 
with  the  aire,  and  exagitates  our  spirits,  and  vexeth  our 
souls.  1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  155  The  anxiety  and  power- 
fullest  respiration  of  the  arteries  is  exagitated.  1655  Cul¬ 
pepper,  etc.  Riverius  xv.  v.  419  Sharp  Clysters,  .which  do 
exagitate  the  Humor,  .whereby  the  Symptomes  are  wont 
to  become  more  fiery.  1717  J.  Keill  Anim.  (Econ.  (1738) 
294  A  continual  Heat . .  exagitated  by  the  Temptations 
of  the  Town.  1727  Fielding  Love  inSev .  Masq.  Wks.  1775 
I.  20  It  [business]  has  exagitated  my  complexion  to  that 
exorbitancy  of  Vermeile,  that,  etc.  1732  Arbuthnot  Rides 
of  Diet  328  The  warm  Air  of  the  Bed  exagitates  the  Blood. 

2.  a.  Of  a  disease,  pain,  etc.  :  To  torment, 
worry,  b.  Of  a  man’s  foes  :  To  harass,  persecute. 

a.  1532  in  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  II.  168  Being  so  long  sick  and 
exagitate  with  this  same  sore.  1596  Fitz-Geffray  Sir  F. 
Drake  { 1881)  15  The  paines  that  now  exagitate  his  soule, 
Time  cannot  tame.  1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  198 
When.. too  much  waking  hath  exagitated  the  mind.  1677 
Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  32  When  it  [the  soul]  shal  see 
and  instil  the  desire  of  him  into  it  self,  .it  shal  cease  to  be 
exagitated  by  pricking  dolors. 

b.  X602  T.  Fitzherbert  Defence  7  a,  S.  Chrisostome . . 
wassoexagitat  by  the  calumnious,  and  contumelious  tongues 
of  heretykes  . .  that,  etc.  1618  T.  Gainsford  P.  Warbeck 
in  Select.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793)86  The  king,  .not  determining 
to  give  them  battle,  or  exagitate  them  at  all  till,  etc.  a  1656 
Hales  Gold.  Rem.  (1688)  485  He  was  sorry  Martinius 
should  be  so  exagitated  for  a  speech  which,  .was  true. 

3.  To  attack  violently  (a  doctrine,  error,  fault, 
etc.) ;  to  inveigh  against,  rail  at. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  111.  (1632)  163  This  their  defect  and 
imperfection  I  had  rather  lament  in  such  case  than  exagitate. 
1656  Trapp  Comm.  Eph.  i.  5  The  doctrine  of  predestination 
was  much  misused  and  exagitated.  1685  Baxter  Paraphr . 
N.  T.  1  Pet.  iii.  8  Christians,  .live  in  concord,  not  exagitat- 
ing,  but  compassionating  each  others  infirmities. 

4.  To  debate,  discuss. 

1610  Donne  Pseudo-Martyr  294  His  last  Title,  .we  have 
no  reason  to  exagitate  in  this  place,  a  1649  Drumm.  of 
Hawth.  fas.  Ill,  Wks.  43  During  his  abode  at  Rome,  the 
old  question,  .began  to  be  exagitated.  1662  S.  P.  Acc. 
Latitude  Men  in  Phenix  II.  581  Tho  this  name  of  Latitude- 
Men  be  daily  exagitated  amongst  us,  both  in  Taverns  and 
Pulpits.  1749  Bp.  Lavington  Enthus.  Methodists  $  Pap. 
iii.  (1751)  330  Aristophanes  in  such  a  free  manner  exagitates 
the  mysterious  solemnities. 

5.  In  etymological  sense  :  To  shake  out.  rare. 

164*  Ansiu.  to  Observ.  agst.  King  n  Traiterously  exagi¬ 
tate  and  tosse  the  Royall  Scepter  out  of  his  hand. 

Hence  +  Exagitated  ppl.  a.  +  Exa’gitating 
ppl.  a.,  producing  agitation,  disturbing. 

1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  578/1  A  coacervate 
and  exagitated  Wind.  1659  W.  Chamberlayne  Pharonnida 
in.  ii,  Th’  ensuing  storms  exagitated  rage.  1662  S.  P.  Acc. 
Latitude-Men  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  507  Having  taken  an 
impartial  View  of  this  so  much  exagitated  Company  of  Men. 
1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  ix.  200  In  diseases  of  the 
chest.  .Hippocrates  condemneth  it  [sneezing]  as  too  much 
exagitating. 

+  Exagita  tion.  Obs .  [ad.  L.  exagildtidn-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  exagitd-re :  see  Exagitate  v.] 

a.  The  action  of  stirring  up  (the  blood,  humours, 
etc.),  setting  in  motion  or  exciting ;  also  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  same,  an  excitement,  b.  Discus¬ 
sion. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1134  This  is  but  a  flatu¬ 
lent  exagitation.  1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  474  Animall 
spirits  are  made  of  the  vitall,  changed  by  many  exagitations 
and  alterations  by  the  arteries.  1632  tr.  Bruel's  Praxis 
Med.  401  Neyther  is  there  any  danger  of  the  exagitation  of 
the  humors.  1684  tr.  Bonet’s  Merc.  Compit.  vi.  216  The 
exagitation  of  the  more  gross  particles  [of  the  blood]  is  . . 
more  languid.  1737  Common  Sense  (1738)  ].  139  Exagita¬ 
tions  of  Choler,  which  are  apt  to  break  out  into  Rogue  and 
Rascal. 
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t  Exagite,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  OF.  exagitc-r ,  f.  L. 
exagitdre  :  see  Exagitate.]  trans.  =  Exagitate; 
in  quot.  to  keep  on  demanding. 

1621  W.  Sclater  Pythcs  (1623)  149  It  is  my  liberalitie  to 
affoord  answer  to  the  Argument  from  first  fruits;  why  doe 
you  so  punctually  exagite,  exact  it? 

Exagon,  -gonal,  obs.  ff.  Hexagon,  etc. 

Exalacion,  obs.  form  of  Exhalation. 

Exalbuminose  (ekscelbi/rminJus),  a.  Hot.  [f. 
Ex-  prefix  1  +  L.  albumen  {albumin-)  +  -ose.] 
=  next. 

1866  T re  as.  Bot Exalbuminose ,  having  no  albumen. 

Exalbuminous  (ekscelbi/7-minos),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ous.]  Having  no  albumen  in  the  seed. 

1830  Bindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  226  They  [Lentibularia;] 
are  known  from  Primulaceze  by  their  . .  exalbuminous  em¬ 
bryo.  1880  Gray  Struct.  Bot.  ii.  14  Seeds  are  distinguished 
into  albuminous  and  exalbuminous,  those  supplied  with  and 
those  destitute  of  albumen. 

Exalgin  (eks^’lcl^in).  Pharmacy.  Also  ex- 
algine.  [f.  Ex-  prefix  1  +  Gr.  a\y-os  pain  +  -in.] 
A  methyl  compound  of  acetanilide,  so  called  from 
its  use  as  an  anodyne. 

1889  PJiarm.  Jrnl.  30  Mar.  781/1  Exalgine  occurs  in 
needles  or  in  large  white  tablets.  1890  Daily  News  1  Dec. 

1  5/6  A  prescription  ordering  exalgine. 

Exallo’triote,  a.  nonce-wd.  ( bombastic ).  [as  if 
ad.Gr.  *e£aWoTptcvT6sJ  f.  egaWoTpio-eiv,  f.  -f  a\\6- 
rptos  foreign.]  Brought  from  a  foreign  country. 

1849  Lytton  Caxtons  11.  iii.  lxvi,  Is  there  no  mission  in 
thy  native  land,  O  planeticose  and  exallotriote  spirit? 

Exalt  (egzp’lt),  v.  Also  5  exsaulte,  (8  ex¬ 
halt).  [ad.  L.  exaltdre ,  f.  ex-  (see  E x-  pref.^)  + 
altus  high.  Cf.  Fr.  exalter  (16th  c.  in  Littre). 

Vulgar  Lat.  had  * exalt iare  of  similar  formation  and 
meaning,  of  .which  the  regular  phonetic  descendant  is  OF. 
essalcier y  essauciert  represented  in  mod.F.  by  the  two  vbs. 
exhausscr  to  lift  up,  and  exauccr  to  listen  favourably  to  (a 
prayer) :  with  the  latter  cf.  6.] 

1.  trans.  To  raise  or  set  up  on  high ;  to  lift  up, 
elevate.  In  physical  sense  now  arch,  or  rhetorical , 
or  in  humorously  bombastic  use. 

1535  Coverdale  2  Esdras  xv.  53  Thou  haddest.  .slayne 
my  chosen,  exaltinge  the  stroke  of  thy  handes.  1582  N.  T. 
(Rhem.)  Matt.  xi.  23  Thou  Capharnaum,  shalt  thou  be  ex¬ 
alted  vp  to  heauen?  1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  1.  iii.  8,  I  haue 
seene  Th'ambitious  Ocean  swell  . .  To  be  exalted  with  the 
threatning  clouds.  1613  T.  Milles  tr.  Alexia's  Tiros. 
Anc.  «$•  Mod.  Times  954  Exalting  his  Courtlax  to  strike 
the  stroke.  1698  Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  IV.  401 
Yesterday  one  Hoyle  was  fined ;  as  also  to  be  exalted  in  the 
market  place,  .instead  of  a  pillory.  1712  Pope  RIessiah  86 
Imperial  Salem,  rise  !  Exalt  thy  tow’ry  head.  1808  J. 
Barlow  Columb.  1.  325  Exalt  your  heads,  ye  oaks.  1823 
Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  xvii.  (1865)  131  Exalting  his  umbreila 
over  her  poor  basket  of  fruit.  1832  Blackw.  Mag.  Feb.  287 
Let  the  rogues  swing,  And  thus  be  exalted. 

b.  transf \  To  ‘  lift  up’  (the  voice,  a  song),  arch . 
Cf.  Enhance  i  c. 

1611  Bible  2  Kings  xix.  22  Against  whome  hast  thou  ex¬ 
alted  thy  voyce?  1709  Prior  Henry  $  Emma  737  Now, 
Mars,  she  said,  let  Fame  exalt  her  voice.  1762  Falconer 
Shipwr.  1.  642  The  warbling  birds  exalt  their  evening  lay. 
1795  Agnes  Musgrave  Cicely  I.  35  Jane,  exalting  her  voice, 
cried,  etc. 

2.  In  variousy%*.  or  non-material  senses:  a.  To 
raise  in  rank,  honour,  estimation,  power,  or  wealth, 
t  Formerly  occas.  with  title  as  complement,  f  Also 
(rarely)  with  up. 

?  a  1400  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  I.  9  The  three  tryalles 
in  a  throne,  And  trewe  Trenitie,  Be  grounded  in  my  God 
heade,  Exsaulted  by  my  excelencye.  1430  Lydg.  Chron. 
Troy  11.  x,  One  she  [Fortune]  can  high  in  riches  exalte 
And  an  other  plonge  in  pouertye.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii, 
ccxix.  241  Wyllyam  exalted  the  Normans,  and  gaue  vnto 
theyrn  the  chief  possessyons  of  the  lande.  1565  Cdl.  Allen 
in  Fulke  Confut.  Doctr.  Purgatory  (1577)  377  Proue  me 
that  your  mother  Church  prayeth  not  for  her  departed  . . 
you  shall  be  exalted  up  for  euer.  1568  Grafton  Chron. 
II.  72  It  seemeth  likely  that  you  will  aspire  to  take 
his  crowne  from  him,  and  to  be  exalted  king  yourselfe. 
1611  Bible  Ezek.  xxi.  26  Exalt  him  that  is  low,  and  abase 
him  that  is  high,  a  1658  Waller  Poemsy  To  my  Ld.  Pro¬ 
tector  xxi,  Still  as  you  rise,  the  state,  exalted  too,  Finds  no 
distemper.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  736  Scepter’d  Angels., 
whom  the  supreme  King  Exalted  to  such  power.  1771 
Junius  Lett,  lxvii.  330  Society  can  exalt  the  meanest  and 
worst  of  men.  1861  May  Const .  Hist.  (1863)  I.  i.  10  He 
IGeorge  III]  came  to  the  throne  determined  to  exalt  the 
j  kingly  office. 

f  b.  To  elate  with  pride,  joy,  etc.  Also  intr. 
for  rejl.  Obs. 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  Ivb, 
With  a  littell  fauour  ye  wyl  exalt,  augement,  and  grow  into 
gret  prid.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  44  When  the  Empresse 
had.  .committed  the  king  to  warde.  .she  was  not  therewith 
a  little  exalted.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  v.  iii.  67  Not  so  hot :  In 
his  owne  grace  he  doth  exalt  himselfe,  More  then  in  your 
addition.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  11.  (1843)  48/2  The 
covenanters. .  were  very  reasonably  exalted  with  this  suc¬ 
cess.  1708  Pope  Ode  St.  Cecilia  27  Music,  .when  the  soul 
is  press’d  with  cares,  Exalts  her  in  enlivening  airs. 

c.  rejl.  To  assume  superiority,  arch. 

idit  Bible  i  Kings  i.  5  Then  Adoniiah  the  sonne  of  Hag- 
gith  exalted  himselfe,  saying,  I  wil  be  king.  1878  B.  Tay¬ 
lor  Deukalion  m.  i,  Exalt  thyself  past  limits  of  my  law,  I 
feed  thee  still. 

trans/.  1742  Lond.  4  Country  Brew.  1.  fed.  4)  73  That 
the  Salt  does  not  exalt  itself  above  the  Sulphur. 

d.  To  praise,  extol,  magnify.  Also  absol. 


1430  Lvno,  Chron.  Troy  1.  v,  He  that  lyst  her  name  so 
hyghe  exalte.  1526  Pilgr.  Per f.  fW.de  W.  1531)  59  b,  And 
exalting  it  [his  holy  lyfe]  moost  hye,  meke  thyselfe  in  herte 
moost  lowe.  c  1532  Dewes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1023  In 
Heven.  .they  may  laude  and  exalte  with  the  saintes.  111545 
Croke  Ps.  (Percy  Soc.)  18  My  tonge  shall  both  daye  and 
houre,  Dewly  exalte  thy  iustice  styll.  1611  Bible  Ps. 
xxxiv.  3  O  magnifie  the  Lord  with  me,  and  let  vs  exalt  his 
name  together.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondts  Erotnena 
132  Taking  opportunely  hold  of  an  occasion.. to  exalt  the 
valour  of  the  younger  [Prince],  1719  Watts  Ps.  xeix.  ii, 
Exalt  the  Lord  our  God.  a  1845  Hood  Tale  Trump.  140 
The  brandy  and  salt  We  now  exalt,  Had  made  a  noise  In 
the  public  ear. 

e.  To  raise  to  a  higher  class,  a  higher  degree 
of  value  or  excellence  ;  to  dignify,  ennoble. 

1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  4  P  8,  I  shall  not  lower  hut  exalt 
the  Subjects  I  treat  upon.  1788  Reid  Aristotle’s  Log.  iv. 
§  3.  80  A  negative  may  be  exalted  into  an  affirmative.  1791 
Boswell  Johnson  5  Apr.  an.  1772  Men  less  exalted  by 
spiritual  habits.  1836  Emerson  Nat.,  Lang.  Wks.  (Bohn) 
II.  152  The  moment  our  discourse .. is .  .exalted  by  thought, 
it  clothes  itself  in  images. 

f.  To  stimulate  (powers)  to  higher  activity. 

1744  Thomson  Summer  307  Each  liquid..  Inflames,  re¬ 
freshes,  or  exalts  the  taste,  i860  Geo.  Eliot  Mill  on  FI. 
vi.  iii,  Trivial  causes  had  the  effect  of  rousing  and  exalting 
the  imagination. 

f  3.  In  Alchemy  and  early  Chemistry  :  To  raise 
(a  substance  or  its  qualities)  to  a  higher  ‘  degree  ’  ; 
hence,  in  wider  sense,  to  raise  in  quality,  refine, 
mature ;  to  intensify,  render  more  powerful  (phy¬ 
sical  agents  or  effects).  Also  fig. 

1471  Ripley  Comp.  Alch.  x.  in  Ashm.(i652)  178  Then  up 
to  Hevyn  they  must  Exaltyd  be  . .  to  he  intronyzate  In 
Clowds  of  clerenesse.  1570  Dee  Math.  Pref.  8  A  liquid 
Medicine  whose  Qualitie  of  heate  is  in  the  4  degree  exalted. 
1610  B.  Jonson  Alch.  x.  i,  Have  I.. Sublimed  thee,  and 
exalted  thee,  and  fix’d  thee  I'  the  third  region  ?  1691  Ray 
Creation  (1714)  92  Other  stones  being  exalted  to  that  degree 
of  Hardness.  1725-6  Pope  Odyss.  xxiv.  400  The  hours 
produce  their  [vines']  latent  buds,  and  Sol  exalts  the  juice. 
1744  Berkeley  Sins  §  44  Oil,  purified  and  exalted  by  the 
organical  powers  of  the  plant.  1762  Genii.  Mag.  269  The 
sun  is  known  to  exhalt  the  poison  of  the  viper.  1790 
A.  Crawford  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  402  A  little  strong 
vitriolic  acid,  by  which  the  smell  was  exalted,  and  a  slight 
effervescence  was  produced.  1795  Burke  Regie.  Peace  iv. 
Wks.  IX.  14  This  is  Jacobinism  sublimed  and  exalted  into 
most  pure,  .essence.  1813  Sir  H.  Davy  Agric.  Client.  (1814) 
257  The  seeds  of  plants  exalted  by  cultivation. 

f  b.  To  volatilize,  carry  off  in  vapour.  Obs. 

1686  W.  Harris  tr.  Lemery's  Client.  lit.  iii.  (ed.  3)  735  The 
fuliginosity  which  made  it  black  will  be  exalted  and  leave 
the  Harts-horn  white. 

4.  To  raise  in  degree,  intensify,  heighten. 

1842  W.  Grovf.  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  92  If  this  intensity  he 
exalted  to  a  certain  point  the  sulphuret  becomes  luminous. 
1859  Gullick  &  Timbs  Paint.  202  They  [varnishes]  enliven 
or  exalt  the  colours  by  their  colourless  transparency.  1870 
Eng.  Mech.  4  Feb.  512/2  To  colour  gold,  or  as  it  is  techni¬ 
cally  called,  to  exalt  the  colour  of  gold. 

5.  Astrol.  in  passive  of  a  heavenly  body  :  To  be 
in  the  position  of  greatest  influence. 

1647  A  Itttanak  for  1386,  2  The  Son  is  exalted  and  raised 
uppe  in  ]>e  19  gre  of  he  Ram,  f>®  Mone  is  exalted  in  he  3  gre 
of  he  Bui.  1652  Culpepper  Eng.  Physic.  (1656)  48  Saturn 
being  exalted  in  Libra,  in  the  house  of  Venus.  1819  Jas. 
Wilson  Diet.  Astrol.  s.  v.  Exaltation,  If  power  may  be 
deemed  exaltation,  all  planets  must  be  exalted  when  they 
arrive  at  their  northern  nodes,  and  advance  towards  our 
zenith. 

ire-  nonce-use.  Of  a  deity  :  To  grant  (a  prayer) 
[after  OF.  essalcier,  F.  exaucer\. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xv i.  (1890)61  The  god  almyghty 
Iupyter. .  wolde  exalte  his  requeste. 

•j-  Exa  lt,  sb.  -Obs.  [f.  Exalt  v.]  The  action 
of  exalting ;  in  quot.  =  Exaltation  2  c. 

1617  Markham  Caval.  vi.  2  To  the  exalt  of  the  most  ser- 
uiceable  Beast  that  euer  was  created. 

Exa-lt,  pple.,  short  for  Exalted. 

1871  Browning  Pr.  Hohenstiel  1835  Bravest  of  the  brave 
Doers,  exalt  in  Science.  1873  —  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  1122 
Out  I  stand  Exalt  and  safe,  and  bid  low  earth  adieu. 

II  Exaltado  (egzplta’do).  [Sp.,  pa.  pple.  of  ex¬ 
altar  to  Exalt.]  A  member  of  the  extreme  radical 
party  in  Spain.  Also  transf. 

1824  IVestm.  Rev.  I.  25  An  apprehension  of  being 
esteemed  somewhat  of  an  exaltado,  may  have  induced  him 
[T.  Moore]  to  make  this  little  sacrifice.  Ibid.  I.  293  Much 
has  been  said  in  Spain  . .  on  the  distinction  . .  between  the 
Moderados  and  the  Exaltados. 

t  Exaltate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  exaltdt-  ppl.  stem 
of  exaltdre  to  Exalt.]  trans.  =  Exalt  v.  .3. 

1471  Ripley  Comp.  Alch.  x.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  179  Yf  thou 
therfore  thy  Bodys  wyll  Exaitat. 

•|-  Exaltate,  pple ■  Obs.  [ad.  L.  e.xaltdt-us,  pa. 
pple.  of  exaltd-re  to  Exalt.]  =  Exalted. 

it  1386  Chaucer  Wife's  Prol.  704  In  Pisces,  wher  Venus 
is  exaitat.  a  1420  Hoccleve  Do  Reg.  Princ.  5227  Every 
man  willethe  to  ben  exaltate.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  vn.  iv. 
(1554)  167  b,  Amid  the  heauen,  was  Venus  exaltate.  c  1450 
Mirour  Saluacioun  1161  Salomones  throne  was  with  sex 
graces  exaltate  [v.  r.  reisid].  c  1500  Lancelot  2551  Sum  in 
to  worschip  to  be  exaltate. 

Exaltation  (egzglt^’Jan).  Forms:  4  exalt- 
aeioun,  4-7  exaltacion,  -yon,  6  exhaltation. 
[a.  F.  exaltation ,  ad.  L.  exaltdtion-em,  f.  exaltdre : 
see  Exalt.]  The  action  of  exalting ;  the  fact  or 
state  of  being  exalted. 

1.  In  physical  sense :  The  action  of  lifting  up  or 
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raising  on  high ;  the  state  of  being  lifted  up,  or 
set  in  a  high  position. 

1616  Lank  Sgr.'s  Ta/c  xi.  278  He  comes  :  whose  horse 
fomed  the  seas  invndation,  as  th’  rider  felt  him  on  owne 
exaltation.  1686  Horneck  Crucif.  Jesus  xvi.  403  Lift  me 
up  from  the  earth,  that  I  may  relish  the  comfort  of  thy 
exaltation.  1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  <$•  Exp.  Philos.  I.  x.  429 
When  the  sun  is  at  its  greatest  exaltation  in  summer. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  it.  viii.  265  [Glacier]  tables.. a  limit  is 
placed  to  their  exaltation  by  the  following  circumstance. 

b.  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  :  a  feast  observed  on 
Sept.  14th  (see  quot.  1884). 

1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  54  Y°  exaltacion  of  y=  holy 
crouche.  1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  v.  (1520)  60  b/i  Than 
was  the  feest  of  the  exaltacyon  of  the  crosse  made.  1700 
Tyrrell  Hist.  Eng.  II.  770  Thursday  after  the  Exaltation 
of  the  Cross  in  September.  1884  Catholic  Diet.  s.  v.  Cross , 
The  ‘  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  ’  was  celebrated  from  ancient 
times  in  memory  of  the  miraculous  apparition  which  Con¬ 
stantine  saw  in  the  year  317.  .The  day  was  afterwards  kept 
with  greater  solemnity,  when  after  the  victory  over  the 
Persians  in  627,  Heraclius  recovered  the  true  cross. 

t  e.  concr.  A  fanciful  name  for :  A  flight  (of 
larks).  Ohs. 

/  1430  Lydg.  Hors  Shtpc  4*  G.  (1822)  30  A  exaltacion  of 
larkes.  1824  J.  M'Culloch  Scotland  III.  407, 1  have  never 
spoken  of  ‘  an  exaltation  of  larks  1883  Standard  26  Sept. 

5/1  Every  one  with  any  pretence  to  be  gentle-folk  spoke  of 
. .  an  exaltation  of  larks. 

2.  In  non-material  sense  :  a.  Elevation  in  autho¬ 
rity,  dignity,  power,  station,  wealth,  etc.  ;  esp.  the 
elevation  of  a  sovereign  to  a  throne.  ■(*  Also  occas. 
An  exalted  position  ;  elevated  rank. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  vii.  33  The  place  where  hir  glorye 
and  exaltacion  ought  to  be.  .manyfested.  1539  Tonstall 
Serm.  Palm  Sund.  (1823)  15  Here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
God  gaue  to  Christe  his  exaltation,  as  to  man,  and  not  as 
to  god.  1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  72  Ye  have  presumed 
thus  to  stande  against  the  exaltation  of  this  oure  sovereigne. 
1611  Bible  Judith  xvi.  8  The  exaltation  of  those  that  were 
oppressed,  a  1631  Donne  in  Selections  (1840)  104  Though 
faith  be  of  an  infinite  exaltation  above  understanding.  1670 
G.H.  Hist.  Cardinals  hi.  11.  268  The  Exaltation  of  this  Pope 
happen’d  upon  Ascension  day.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840) 

II.  ii.  42  Like  that  of  Joseph's  brethren,  when  he  . .  told 
them  the  story  of  his  exaltation  in  Pharaoh's  court.  1791 
Boswell  Johnson  (1816)  II.  188  A  master,  .is  in  his  highest 
Exaltation  when  he  is  loco  parentis.  1858  Froude  Hist. 
Eng.  III.  xiii.  88  The  Reformation  in  their  minds  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  exaltation  of  base  blood. 

b.  Elation  of  feeling ;  a  state  of  rapturous  emo¬ 
tion  ;  an  undue  degree  of  pleasurable  excitement. 
Also  Path,  (see  quot.  1884). 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  ccvi.  219  In  tyme  of  whiche  exalt¬ 
acion  of  his  mynde,  he  . .  charged  the  water  that  he  shulde 
flowe  no  hygher.  1707  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4351/1  We  want 
Words  to  express  the  Exaltation  it  has  rais'd  in  us,  to  see 
Your  Majesty’s  unwearied  Endeavours,  .crown’d  with  such 
..Success.  1870  Emerson  Soc.  <$•  So  lit.  vii.  144,  I  knew  a 
man  in  a  certain  religious  exaltation,  who  thought  it  an  I 
honor  to  wash  his  own  face.  1874  Mauds  ley  Respons.  in 
Ment.  Dis.  vii.  234  There  was  nothing  particularly  notice¬ 
able  in  him  except,  .a  condition  of  exaltation  in  the  spring.  I 
1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Exaltation,  the  immoderate  increase 
of  the  action  of  an  organ. 

c.  An  extolling,  a  laudation. 

1650  Hubbert  Pill  Formality  190  Your  praises,  and  exalt¬ 
ations  of  free  grace. 

d.  The  raising  to  a  lofty  point  of  excellence ; 
exalted  degree  ;  an  exalted  manifestation. 

1656  Cowley  Pindar.  Odes,  Brutus  ii,  Th’Heroick  Exalt¬ 
ations  of  Good,  Are  so  far  from  Understood,  We  count  them 
Vice.  1667  Rust  Fun .  Serm.  Bp.  Taylor  (1672)  67  Those 
Heavenly  Bodies,  .are  fit . .  instruments  for  the  Soul,  in  its 
highest  Exaltations.,  a  1694  Tillotson  Serm.  i.  Wks.  (1714) 

4  In  God  all  Perfections  in  their  highest  degree  and  exalt¬ 
ation  meet  together.  1837  Ht.  Martineau  Soc.  A?ner.  III. 

1  The  degree  of  civilisation  of  any  people  corresponds  with 
the  exaltation  of  the  idea  which  is  the  most  prevalent  among 
that  people.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  1. 12  That  chivalrous  1 
spirit  . .  was  found  in  the  highest  exaltation  among  the 
Norman  nobles.  1883  Christian  Commw.  6  Dec.  174/1  Is 
this  exaltation  of  the  ideal  of  life  an  evil? 

e.  Augmentation  in  degree  or  intensity. 

1732  .Law  Serious  C.  v.  (ed.  2)  75  The  refinement  and 
exaltation  of  our  best  faculties.  1842  W.  Grove  Corr.  Phys. 
Forces  80  We  obtain  an  indefinite  exaltation  of  chemical 
power.  1855  Bain  Senses  ty  Fit.  11.  ii.  §  1.  (1864)  177  The 
skin  is  therefore  marked  by  a  great  exaltation  of  the  com¬ 
mon  sensibility  of  the  body. 

f.  Of  prices  :  A  rise.  rare. 

1866  Rogers  Agric.  «$-  Prices  I.  xxi.  536  The  last  two 
years  being  affected  by  the  exaltation  in  the  price.  1884 
—  Work  <$•  Wages  22  Quite  as  great  is  the  exaltation  in  the 
price  of  millstones. 

3.  Astrol.  The  place  of  a  planet  in  the  zodiac 
in  which  it  was  considered  to  exert  its  greatest 
influence.  Also  fig. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Sqr.'s  T.  41  Phebus  the  sonne.  .was  neigh 
his  exaltacioun.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  viii.  ix. 
G495)  3°7  The  sonne  hath  his  vertue  and  exaltacion  in  the 
eyghteenth  gree  of. Aries.  ^1625  Fletcher  Rollo  iv.  ii, 
Mars  his  gaudium  rising  in  the  ascendant  That  joint  with 
Libra  too,  the  house  of  Venus  And  Imum  Coeli,  Mars  his 
exaltation  [printed  exultation]  Ith’  seaventh  house.  1632 
Massinger  City  Madam  u.  ii,  She  in  her  exaltation,  and 
he  in  his  triplicite  trine  and  face,  assure  a  fortunate  com¬ 
bination  to  Hymen.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  15th 
degree  of  Cancer,  is  the  exaltation  of  Jupiter,  according  to 
Albumazar.  1819  Jas.  Wilson  Diet.  Astrol.  s.v.,  The  ori¬ 
ginal  meaning  of  the  planets'  exaltations  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  1839  Bailey  Festus  (1854) 
12 1  Your  exaltations  and  triplicities,  Fiery,  airy  and  the  rest. 


Jig.  1607-12  Bacon  Ess.,  Custom  fy  Educ.  (Arb.)  372 
In  such  places  the  force  of  Custome  is  in  his  exaltacion. 
t  4.  In  the  older  chemistry  and  physiology  :  The 
action  or  process  of  refining  or  subliming ;  the 
bringing  a  substance  to  a  higher  degree  of  potency 
or  purity ;  an  instance  of  the  same.  Obs. 

1471  Ripley  Comp.  A  Ich.  x.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  178  Exaltacion, 
Full  lyttyl  yt  ys  dyfferent  from  Sublymacyon.  1576  Baker 
Jewell  of  Health  176  a,  Let  the  exhaltation  of  the  vineger 
be  after  done  on  a  soft  fyre.  1605  Timme  Quersit.  in.  184 
Exaltation  is  euaporation  of  the  impure  humour.  1666  J. 
Smith  Old  Age  107  The  Chyle  it  self,  .receiving  yet  farther 
exaltations.  1686  W.  Harris  tr.  Lemery's  Chcm.  11.  v.  (ed.  3) 
486  Tincture  of  Cinnamon,  .is  an  exaltation  of  the  more  oily 
parts  of  Cinnamon  in  Spirit  of  Wine.  1718  Quincy  Compl. 
Disp.  8  Salts,  most  capable  of  Exaltation,  wrapped  up  in  a 
small  Portion  of  Phlegm.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  It  is  this 
exaltation  of  the  sulphurous  part  in  strawberries,  that  gives 
them  their  agreeable,  vinous  taste. 

+  b.  concr.  A  substance  in  a  highly  refined 
condition.  Obs. 

1686  W.  Harris  tr.  Fernery's  Chem.  1.  xx.  (ed.  3)437  Flower 
of  Sulphur,  .is  an  exaltation  of  Sulphur. 

Exaltative  (egzqdtativ),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  ex- 
altdt -  ppl.  stem  of  exaltdre  (see  Exalt)  +  -ive.] 
Tending  to  exalt. 

1810  Bentham  Packing  (1821)  23  Of  these  two  branches 
of  the  art  of  deception,  the  first  mentioned  may  be  termed 
the  depressive,  .the  other  the  self-exaltative. 

Exalted  (egzg’lted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Exalt  ».] 

1.  Raised  or  set  up  on  high ;  elevated. 

1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  1.  i.  65  Weepe  your  teares  Into  the 
Channell,  till  the  lowest  streame  Do  kisse  the  most  exalted 
Shores  of  all.  a  1631  Drayton  Elegies ,  To  W.  Brcnvn, 
Thoughts,  .winged  to  fly  To  that  exalted  stand.  1728  Pope 
Dune.  11.  175  Thro’  half  the  heav'ns  he  pours  the  exalted 
urn.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  $  F.  II.  108  The  Great  King., 
from  an  exalted  throne  beheld  the  misfortunes  of  his  arms. 

+  b.  Of  the  voice  :  Elevated,  raised  aloud.  Obs. 

1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  147  p  2  These  pronounce  the  first 
part  of  a  Sentence  with  a  very  exalted  Voice.  1743  Bulkeley 

I  &  Cummins  Voy.  S.  Seas  74  With  an  exalted  Voice,  Captain 
C — p,  says,  etc.  1790  ‘  A  Lady  '  Norman  <$•  Bertha  II.  148 
Mrs.  Westbrook  and  Norman  heard  their  exalted  voices, 
but  could  not  distinguish  their  words. 

2.  Elevated  in  rank,  station,  or  public  estima¬ 
tion.  Usually  without  implication  of  any  previous 
lower  condition  :  Highly  placed,  of  high  station, 
etc.  An  exalted  personage  :  used  for  someone  of 
high  (usually  royal  or  princely)  rank,  whom  it  is 
not  desired  to  designate  explicitly. 

1623-6  Cockeram  ii,  Exalted ,  promoted.  1737  Pope  Hor. 
Epist.  11.  ii.  106  Peers  give  way,  exalted  as  they  are,  Ev'n 
to  their  own  S-r-v-nce  in  a  car.  1800  Fisher  Ames  Eulogy 
on  Washington  Wks.  (1809)  116  Time  never  fails  to  bring 
every  exalted  reputation  to  a  strict  scrutiny.  1828  Scott 
F.  M.  Perth  xxii,  The  physician,  .hoped  he  saw  his  exalted 
patient  merry  and  happy.  1847  Dr.  Corrie  in  Holroyd 
Memorials  (1890)  248  To  place  over  us  an  exalted  personage 
who  has  not  been  educated  among  us.  1855  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  IV.  41  Any  man  whom  a  revolution  has.  .hurled 
|  down  from  an  exalted  station. 

3.  Of  persons  :  Impassioned,  rapturously  excited. 

1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  503  p  2  When  the  Musick  was 
strong  and  bold,  she  look'd  exalted,  but  serious.  1814 
Southey  Roderick  xn,  From  vale  To  vale  the  exalted  Ado- 
sinda  went. 

b.  Of  the  pulse  :  High,  rapid. 

1742  Fielding  J.  Andrews  1.  xiii,  His  pulse  was  very 
exalted. 

4.  Of  feelings,  powers,  sentiments,  states  of  the 
mind  :  +  a.  Carried  to  a  high  degree ;  intense, 
b.  Elevated,  lofty  in  character ;  sublime,  noble. 
Cf.  Exaltation  2  d,  e. 

1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  11.  v.  30  Besides  she  uses  me  with 
a  more  exalted  respect,  than  any  one  else.  1665  Boyle 
Occas.  Refl.  1.  vi,  He,  whose  high  Reason,  and  exalted 
Piety,  has.,  plac'd  him  above  them.  1704  J.  Trapp  A  bra- 
Mule  11.  i.  381  You  cannot  boast  a  more  exalted  Hatred 
Against  the  Visier's  Person.  1746-7  Hervey  Mcdit.  (1818) 
160  The  light  of  God's  countenance  will  irradiate,  .all  their 
exalted  faculties.  1812  Sir  H.  Davy  Chem.  Philos.  12 
Warm  with  the  ardor  of  an  extending  and  exalted  religion. 
1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men,  GoetheNIks,.  (Bohn)  1. 382  Some 
men  are  born  with  exalted  powers  for  this  second  creation. 

c.  Of  diction  :  Elevated,  1  high-flown  \ 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  1.  (1843)  6/ 1  After  many  ex¬ 
alted  expressions  to  that  purpose.  1684  Earl  Roscom.  Ess. 
Translated  Verse  26  In  what  exalted  streins  Sicilian  Muses 
. .  Proclaim  Saturnian  Times.  1739  T.  Sheridan  tr.  Persius 
Ded.  8  A  most  exalted  Lecture,  instructing  us  in  the  true 
Freedom  of  the  Mind. 

t  5.  Chem.  and  Phys .  Refined,  sublimed,  concen¬ 
trated.  Cf.  Exalt  v.  3.  Of  flavour,  smell,  etc.  : 
Intense,  strong.  Obs. 

1594  Plat  Jewell-ho.  111.  85  To  make  proiection.  .with  a 
medicine  so  exalted,  as  that  one  shal  extend  vpon  a  hun- 
i  dreth.  1712  tr.  Pomet’s  Hist.  Drugs  I.  14  It  contains  a 
great  deal  of  exalted  Oil.  1746  R.  James  Introd.  Moufet’s 
|  Health's  Improv.  18  The  Solan  Goose.. whose  Flesh  is  of 
a  very  exalted  Taste.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.  Exalta¬ 
tion,  Most  sulphurous  matters,  much  exalted,  are  observed 
I  to  be  of  a  red  colour.  1796  Pegge  Anonym.  (1809)  146  The 
j  venom  of  the  Adder,  or  English  Viper,  is  not  so  exalted. . 
as  that  of  the  Italian. 

Exaltedly  (egzqdtedli),  adv .  [f.  prec. +  -ly2.] 
In  an  exalted  manner  or  degree  ;  in  a  high  style  ; 
also,  with  exaltation  or  excitement. 

1790  G.  Walker  Serm.  II.  xviii.  51  No  one  can  think 
exaltedly  of  God,  and  think  meanly  of  man,  who  is  the 
work  of  God.  1852  Blackw.  Mag.  LXXI.  747  One  does 


not  require  to  dine  exaltedly  in  order  to  dine  well.  1855 
Dickens  in  J.  Forster  Life  [  1874)  III,  Old  Lemaitre  plays 
his  famous  character,  and  never  did  I  see  anything,  in  art, 
so  exaltedly  horrible  and  awful.  1887  T.  Hardy  Wood- 
landers  II.  xvii.  323,  ‘I  knew  I  was  right!*  said  Grace 
exaltedly. 

Exaltedness  (egzg’lti-dnes).  [f.  as  prec  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  ex¬ 
alted  :  a.  in  character,  mind,  nature,  etc. :  b.  in 
social  position,  rank,  etc. 

a.  1659  H.  More  hnmort.  Soul (1662)  i/iThe  Soul  of  the 
Mother,  in  which  there  is  no  such  measure  of.  .exaltedness. 
1742  Gray  Whs.  (1825)11. 113  The  exaltedness  of  some  minds 
.  .may  make  them  insensible  to  these  light  things.  1816  Byron 
Siege  Cor.  xii,  The  stem  exaltedness  of  zeal.  1881  A.  B. 
Bruce  Chief  End  Rcvelat.  iii.  132  The  Divine  perfection 
.  .is  judged  of  by  reference,  not  to  the  idea  of  grace,  but 
rather  to  that  of  exaltedness  above  the  world. 

b.  1730-6  Bailf.y  (folio),  Exaltedness.  .height  of  promo¬ 
tion.  i860  Pusey  Min.  Proph.  375  Pride  doth  imitate  ex¬ 
altedness. 

Exalter  (egz^'ltsd).  [f-  Exalt  v.  +  -er1.]  One 
who,  or  that  which,  exalts  (in  senses  of  the  vb.). 

1471  Ripley  Comp.  Alch.  Pref.  in  Ashm.  (1652k  Fro  thys 
envyos  valey  of  vanyte,  O  our  Exalter.  1580  Sidney  A  r- 
cadia(i622)  309  O  noble  sisters,  .who  were  the  onely  exalters 
of  all  womankinde.  1678  R.  Barclay  Apol.  Quakers  viii. 

§  6.  250  Our  Adversaries  are  Exalters  of  the  Scriptures  in 
words.  1684  tr.  Bond’s  Merc.  Compit.  xvm.  621  Cinnabar 
. .  is  an  useful  Exalter,  and  a  . .  safe  Alexiterick.  c  1732 
Swift  Answ.  to  ‘A  Conclusion’  in  Anderson  Poets  Gt. 
Brit.  (1794)  IX.  147  Her  majesty  never  shall  be  my  exalter  ; 
And  yet  she  would  raise  me,  I  know,  by  a  halter  1  1731  A. 

Hill  Adv.  Poets,  Epist.  5  A  Poet  is.  .an  Exalter  of  what 
is  most  dignified,  and  substantial,  in  Nature,  a  1849  J.  C. 
Mangan  Poems  (1859)  176  The  Grave  is  the  only  Exalter. 

ExaTting,  vhl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing1.]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  Exalt  ;  in  quot.  concr.  +  = 
Exaltation  i  c. 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  F  vj  a,  An  Exaltyng  of  Larkis.  1688 
R.  Holme  Armoury,  Exalting  of  larks. 

Exalting  (egzg-ltiq),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ing2.]  That  exalts  (in  various  senses  of  vb.). 

1665  Boyle  Occas.  Refl.  1.  ii.  (1675)  79  The  exalting  Effi¬ 
cacy  of  this  kind  of  Distillation.  1844  Emerson  New  Eng. 
Reformers  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  261,  I  find  nothing  healthful  or 
exalting  in  the  smooth  conventions  of  society.  1859  Gul- 
lick  &  Timbs  Paint.  202  The  peculiar  exalting  effect  of 
varnishes  upon  colours. 

Hence  ExaTtingly  adv.  rare. 

1855  Chamb.  Jrnl.  IV.  222  The  soul’s  glory,  .shone  through 
them  [her  features]  so  exaltingly. 

t  Exaltive,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Exalt  v.  +  -ive.] 
Tending  to  exalt  or  elevate. 

1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  1.  257  Me  to  perswade  with 
wrang  enarrative  Lufe  to  abstene,  it  is  so  exaltive. 

+  Exa’ltment.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ment.] 
The  action  of  exalting  ;  the  state  of  being  exalted  ; 
exaltation. 

1660  W.  Secker  Nonsuch  Prof.  109  As  he  was  abased  for 
the  creatures  exaltment,  so  he  was  exalted  for  the  creatures 
abasement,  a  1677  Barrow  Wks.  (1687)  I.  496  Sanctity  im¬ 
plying.  .an  exaltment  in  nature  or  use  of  the  thing,  which  is 
denominated  thereby. 

+  Exa*ltress.  Obs.  rare .  [f.  Exalter  + -ess.] 
She  who  exalts. 

1650  Weekes  Truth's  Confi.  iii.  81  Yours  [your  opinion] 
will  be  found  the  great  exaltresse  of  free-will  in  men. 

Exam  (egzaemi).  colloq.  [Short  for  Examina¬ 
tion.]  An  examination  (sense  5). 

1877  Driven  to  Rome  67  (D.)  Things  may  be  altered  since 
the  writer  of  this  novelette  went  through  his  exam.  1882 
J.  Hawthorne  Fort.  Fool  1.  xix,  He  sported  his  oak  once 
five  consecutive  days  and  nights  before  an  exam.  1884 
Athemeum  15  Mar.  Advt.,  Matriculation  and  other  Exams. 

t  Exa*me,  v-  Obs.  Sc.  Also  6  exem(e.  [Short¬ 
ened  var.  of  Examine  ;  cf.  examne  among  the 
forms  of  the  latter.]  =  Examine  v. 

1513  Douglas  AEneis  xii.  vii.  48  Begouth  for  till  exem, 
and  till  assay  The  wond  wyth  mony  crafty  medycyn.  1572 
Sempill  Ball.  (1872)  146  Gif  thay  repent  not.  .Exame  thair 
conscience  of  particular  pactioun.  1588  A.  King  tr.  Cani- 
sius '  Catech.  209  Befoir  iudgementr  exame  thy  self  and  thow 
sal  find  grace  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Examen  (egz<?i*men).  [a.  (through  Fr.  ex- 
amen  or  directly)  L.  examen  means  of  weighing, 
tongue  of  a  balance,  yfy.  testing,  examination,  for 
*exagmen,  f.  *exag~,  cxigcre  to  weigh  accurately : 
see  Exact  v. 

The  sense  *  tongue  of  a  balance  *  (llgula)  rests  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  scholiast  to  Persius ;  it  seems  to  occur  in  Virg. 
EEn.  xii.  725,  where,  however,  *  scale-beam  ’  would  equally 
suit  the  context.  Servius  obscurely  explains  it  as  4  filum 
quo  trutina  regitur.’  (L.  examen  ‘  swarm  of  bees,  flock*  is 
related  to  exigere  in  the  sense  ‘  to  lead  or  drive  out  ’.)  The 
Romanic  forms,  It.  esame ,  Sp.  examen ,  Fr.  examen ,  are 
synonymous  with  Eng.  examination .] 

1.  Examination,  scrutiny  (of  a  doctrine,  system, 
etc.)  ;  investigation  (of  an  affair).  Now  rare. 

1618  Bolton  Florus  To  Rdr.  4  The  doctrines  . .  are  such 
as  thou  art  to  expect  from  an  Heathen,  .and  their  examen 
will  elsewhere  fall  out  fitly.  1645  City  Alamim  17  They 
allow  the  Prince  of  Orange  every  summer  a  tun  or  two  of 
gold  without  examen,  /or  Intelligence.  1715  Leoni  Pal¬ 
ladio's  Archil.  (1742)  I.  45  Things,  .which  1  had  learnt  by 
a  very  laborious  Examen  and  long  Study.  i8ox  Fuseli 
Led.  Art  i.  (1848)  370  Recalled  his  pupil  to  the  examen  of 
the  great  principle.  1890  E.  Johnson  Rise  Christendo?n 
123  That  only  [is]  wise  which  . .  the  law  of  God  or  the  ex¬ 
amen  of  his  senior  has  pointed  out. 
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b.  Eccl.  and  Law.  (a)  A  formal  examination 
(of  the  conscience  or  soul),  (b)  The  examination 
(of  a  candidate  for  ordination,  (c)  fA  legal  ex¬ 
amination  or  inquiry  (obs.). 

1651  Life  Father  Sarpi  (1676)  99  In  all  those  days  he 
made  a  most  exact  examen  of  his  Soul.  1669  Woodhead 
St.  Teresa  11.  vii.  59  This  Examen  shall  have  a  Bell  to  ring 
to  it . .  Let  every  one  . .  at  the  time  of  the  Examen,  kneel 
down  and  briefly  examine  her  conscience.  1685  H.  Consett 
Tract.  Spirit.  Courts  95  To  compel  them  to  . .  undergo  the 
Examen  the  Judge  imposeth  upon  them.  1696  Phillips, 
Examen,  a  Trial,  Proof,  particularly  of  one  that  is  to  be 
admitted  to  Orders  or  Employment.  [So  1721  in  Bailey.] 
1853  Faber  All  for  Jesus  36  We  might  ask  it.  .in  our  examen 
of  conscience.  1885  Catholic  Diet.  s.  v.  Exatnination  of 
Conscience ,  St.  Ignatius  . .  also,  recommends  a  particular 
examen. to  be  made,  at  least  daily.,  on  that  particular  sin 
into  which  the  individual  most  frequently  falls. 

+  2.  A  critical  dissertation  or  treatise  (on  any 
subject)  ;  an  examination,  disquisition.  Obs. 

1606  Holland  Sueton.  To  Rdrs,  Correct  what  is  amisse 
according  to  the  Examen  and  Review  annexed  to  the  end 
of  all.  1651  Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  Apol.  7  Having  greedily 
read  over  his  Exhortation  and  Examen  a  little  before.  1667 
Boyle  {title).  An  Examen  of  The  Origine  (and  Doctrine)  of 
Substantial  Formes.  1738  Johnson  Let.  to  Cave  Sept,  in 
Boswell,  An  Examen  of  Mr.  Pope's  Essay,  &c. 

+  3.  Investigation  by  experiment ;  a  test,  assay. 

1661  Glanvill  Vanity  Dogmat.  viii.  73  The  only  way  to 
know  what  is  sophisticate  is  to  bring  all  to  the  Examen  of 
the  Touchstone.  1664  Evelyn  Sylva  (1776)  25  Some . .  might 
here  recommend  to  us  a  more  accurate  Microscopical 
Examen.  1717  F.  Slare  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXX.  565,  I  made 
a  yet  more  nice  and  certain  Examen  of  these  Waters,  by 
mixing  Milk  with  them.  1765  Wilkinson  ibid.  LV.  103  We 
proceeded  to  the  more  important  examen,  to  discover  the 
precise  quantity  of  cork  necessary  to  sustain  a  man  in  the 
water. 

4.  The  tongue  of  a  balance,  rare. 

[1832  Gell  Pompeiana  I.  iii.  44  Common  scales.. were 
found,  .without  that  little  projecting  point  above  the  beam 
which  serves  to  mark  more  accurately  the  absence  of' equi¬ 
poise,  and  which  was  called  by  the . .  Romans . .  ligula,  and 
examen.]  1833  J.  Holland  Manuf.  Metals  II.  292  When 
the  beam  does,  by  the  position  of  its  examen  or  vertical 
spur  over  the  axis,  appear  to  have  its  two  brachia  exactly 
in  equilibrio.  1850  We  ale  Diet.  Terms  s.  v. 

Exameter,  -tron,  obs.  ff.  Hexameter. 
Examinability  (egza^minabi'liti).  [f.  next : 
see  -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  examinable. 

1879  Law  Rep.  App.  Cases  Ho.  Lords  IV.  801  No  ques¬ 
tion  arose  as  to  the  validity,  or  examinability  of  a  foreign 
judgment. 

Examinable  (egzse'minab’l),  a.  [f.  Examine 

v.  +  -ABLE.] 

1.  Capable  or  admitting  of  being  examined. 
+  Of  a  body  :  That  is  to  be  tested  ( obs.). 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  xxv.  122  The  Draughts  and 
first  lawes  of  the  Game  are  positiue,  but  . .  not  examinable 
by  reason.  1651  Davenant  Gondibert  Pref.  (1673)  8  Great 
bodies  are  more  examinable  by  being  scatter’d  into  parcels. 
1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  vii.  200  Whatever  the  truth 
of  this  Opinion  be,  it  is  not  here  properly  examinable.  1678 
R.  Russell  Geber  111.  11.  in.  iii.  220  Blow  upon  the  Surface 
of  the  Examinable  Body  until  it  flows.  1794  G.  Adams 
Nat.  Exp.  Philos.  II.  xxi.  404  The  smallest  examinable 
quantity  of  matter.  1808  Bentham  Sc.  Reform  70  Half  a 
dozen  witnesses  not  examinable  but  at  so  many  different 
days.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xxxvii.  (1856)  340  The 
horn . .  was  perfectly  examinable. 

+  b.  Sc.  Examinable  persons :  parishioners  elig¬ 
ible  to  be  examined  for  admission  to  communion. 

1719  R.  Erskinf.  Let.  in  Fraser  Life  46  [There  are]  up¬ 
wards  of  5000  examinable  persons  in  the  congregation. 
1722  Walker  Life  of  Cargill  30  In  which  Parish  300  out  of 
900  examinable  Persons  wasted  away.  1850  Form  of  Petit. 
in  Cook  Styles  of  Writs  Ch.  Crts.  Sc.  185  The  present  ex¬ 
aminable  population  of  the  parish  amounts  to  —  persons. 

2.  Lazo.  Subject  to  examination  or  inquiry ;  com¬ 
petent  to  be  examined  or  inquired  into  ;  cognisable. 

1594  West  Symbol  11.  Chancery  §  71  That  it  be  such  as  is 
examinable  in  this  court.  1666  Pepys  Diary  21  Feb.,  The 
privileges  of  Parliament,  .are  few  to  the  Commons’ house, 
and  those  not  examinable  by  them,  but  only  by  the  House 
of  Lords.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  xviii.  471  His  de¬ 
terminations  are  final,  and  examinable  in  no  other  court 
whatsoever.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  300  A  fine  . .  is 
properly  examinable  in  that  court  only  where  it  is  entered. 
1884  Sir  C.  S.  C.  Bowen  in  Law  Rep.  Q.  Bench  XIII.  87 
His  intentions  are  examinable  to  this  extent. 

Examinant  (egzarminant).  sb.  and  a.  Also  7 
-ante,  8  -ent.  ad.  L.  examinant-em ,  pr.  pple.  of 
examindre  :  see  Examine  v.  and  -ant. 

The  passive  sense  2  (in  our  quots.  earlier  than  1)  is  un- 
etymological ;  app.  it  was  felt  that  the  older  Examinate  sb. 
etymologically  meant  rather  ‘  one  who  has  been  examined  ’ 
than  ‘  one  who  is  being  .examined,’  and  the  derivative  of 
the  pr.  pple  was  adopted  to  express  the  latter  notion.] 

A.  sb. 

1.  One  who  examines  ;  esp.  one  who  conducts 
a  judicial  or  academic  examination  ;  an  examiner. 

1620  Shelton  Quix.  III.  11.  i,  Don  Quixote.. was  so  dis¬ 
creet,  that  the  two  examinants  undoubtedly  believed  he 
was  quite,  well.  1661  Evelyn  Diary  13  May,  The  Examin¬ 
ants  or  Posers  were  Dr.  Duport,  Greek  Professor  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  Dr.  Fell,  etc.  a  1797  H.  Walpole  Mem.  Geo.  II, 
III.  271  The  chief  examinents  were  General  Cholmondeley 
and  Lord  Albemarle.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  xiii,  The 
upper  end,  where  the  examinants  sate,  was  thrown  into 
shadow.  1847  Disraeli  Tattered  vi.  xi,  The  converts  . . 
were  . .  older  Christians  than  either  of  their  examinants. 
1859  J.  C.  Hobhouse  Italy  1. 288  Objects  whose  authenticity 
may  be  questioned  by  the  first  cool  examinant. 


b.  In  comb,  self-examinant  (nonce-word). 

1825  Coleridge  Aids  Reft,  (1854)  126  If  the  self-examinant 
will  abandon  this  position. 

+  2.  a.  One  who  is  being  examined  ;  one  who  is 
being  examined  as  a  witness  ;  a  deponent.  Obs. 

1588  Losses  Sp.  Navy  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  52  The 
admiral  came  away  with  seven  and  twenty  sail,  which  this 
examinant  did  tell.  1621  Elsing  Debates  Ho.  Lords  { Cam¬ 
den)  29  She  slaundered  the  examinant :  being  tolld  of  the 
daunger  of  a  sclaunder,  she  is  fledd.  1712  Arbuthnot 
John  Bully  iii,  He  brought  a  certain  powder  to  his  mistress, 
which  the  examinant  believes  to  be  the  same.  1777  T. 
McKean  in  Sparks  Carr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  I.  446  One  of 
the  examinants  said  that . .  a  great  number  of  . .  officers  were 
killed.  1812  J.  J.  Henry  Cqmp.  agst.  Quebec  161  The  ques¬ 
tions  did  not  admit  of  equivocation,  if  the  examinants  had 
been  so  inclined. 

t  b.  One  who  imdergoes  an  examination  as  to 
his  fitness  for  church-membership,  ordination,  etc.; 
an  examinee.  Obs. 

1633  F>.  Rogers  Treat.  Sacraments  ii.  14  To  instruct  all 
Christian  examinants,  in  their  triall  to  be  carefull  of  them¬ 
selves.  1663  Flagellum ;  or  O.  Cromzvell  (1672)  148  The 
questions  these  men  put  to  the  Examinants,  was  not  of 
Abilities  or  Learning,  but,  etc.  1715  Prideaux  On  Ref. 
Two  Univ.  in  Life  234  The  examiners  shall  examine  two 
at  a  time . .  the  examinants  shall  appear  before  them,  in 
classes  of  six  at  a  time. 

t  B.  adj.  That  has  the  function  of  examining. 

1653  Milton  Hirelings  Wks.  (1851)  373  For  the  Magis¬ 
trate.  .by  his  examinant  committies  to  circumscribe  her  free 
election  of  Ministers. 

Examinate  (egzx'miiu't),  pple.  and  sb.  Also 
6-7  examinat.  [ad.  L.  examinat-us,  pa.  pple.  of 
examindre  :  see  Examine  vi] 

f  A.  pple.  =  Examined.  (In  first  two  quots. 
app.  :  Tortured.  But  possibly  it  may  be  a  misprint 
for  exanimate.') 

1471  Ripley  Comp.  Alclt. x.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  178  Whych  must 
be  Crusyfyed  and  examynat :  And  then  contumulate  both 
Man  and  Wyfe.  1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  11.  364  So  yp 
he  rais  into  ane  stakkerand  stait,  As  he  had  bene  fra  wit 
examinat.  1818  Scott  Rob  Roy  xxxvi,  Unless  ane  were 
judicially  examinate. 

B.  sb. 

1.  A  person  under  examination,  either  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  or  accused  person. 

1537  in  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  III.  192  note ,  Sir  Francis  Bigod 
.  .did  read  to  this  examinate  a  book  made  by  himself.  1587 
Fleming  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1409/1  This  examinat  called 
on  the  earle,  telling  him  the  lieutenant  was  there.  1609  Hol¬ 
land  Amm.  Marcel,  xiv.  v.  435  note ,  To  this  the  tormen¬ 
tors,  .fastened  the  armes  and  feet  of  the  poore  examinate 
or  condemned  person  to  be  tortured.  1709  Strype  Ann. 
Ref  I.  xxv.  290  There  appeared  to  this  examinate  one  in 
white  apparel.  1855  Kingsley  Westw.  Ho  !  (1861)  52  The 
examinate  found  it  so  difficult  to  answer  the  question  that 
he  suddenly  became  afflicted  with  deafness. 

2.  One  who  undergoes  examination  with  a  view 
to  a  certificate,  degree,  etc. 

1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  11.  71  The  other  examinates  founde 
insufficient  to  proceed  are  sent  backe  to  their  studie  againe. 
1868  Daily  News  20  Oct.,  A  system  of  inter-collegiate  lec¬ 
tures.  .open  to  all  the  examinats. 

+  Exa  minate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  examinat-  ppl. 
stem  of  examindre  :  see  Examine  vi]  —  Examine  v. 

1560-78  Bk.  Discipl.  Ch.  Scot.  (1621)  27  The  persons  that 
are  to  be  examinated,  must  be  commanded  to  appeare  before 
men  of  soundest  judgement. 

Examination  (egzceminjijon).  Forms  :  4 
-cioun,  5  -tyowne,  4-7  -cion,  etc.  [a.  F.  examin¬ 
ation ,  ad.  L.  exdmindtidn-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  ex¬ 
it  mi  nare  :  see  Examine  v.]  The  action  of  examin¬ 
ing  ;  the  state  of  being  examined. 

f  1.  A  testing,  trial,  proof,  assay.  Also  fig.  Obs. 
exc.  as  a  contextual  use  of  3. 

c  1510  More  Picus  Wks.  32  In  straite  balance  . .  If  thou 
shouldest  our  sinne  ponder  . .  Who  able  were  to  beare  thy 
punishement.  .The  whole  engine  of  all  this  worlde..With 
suche  examinacion  might  not  stande.  1552  Latimer  Serm. 
St.  Stephen's  DayNYs.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  104  Calamities,  .be 
but  examinations  and  proofs  to  provoke  us  to  call  upon  God. 
[1799  G.  Smith  Laborat.  I.73  The  examination,  or  assay,  of 
the  purity  of  gold  or  silver.] 

2.  a.  The  action  of  testing  or  judging  by  a 
standard  or  rule.  Now  only  with  some  notion  of 
3  or  6.  Cf.  Examine  v.  2  a.  Cf.  Self  examination. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Melib.  301  For  as  moche  as  the  Examina- 
cioun  is  necessarie,  let  us  byginne  at  the  Surgiens.  c  1425 
Wyntoun  Cron.  vi.  ii.  40  That  all  examynatyowne  Off  thai 
persownys  propyrly  The  kyrk  suld  hawe  in  gret  party, 
t  1460  tr.  T.  d  Kempis  139  Grace,  .in  euery  understondinge 
submit tej?  himself. .  to  goddis  examynacion.  1627  H.  Mason 
UzV/£),TheTribunal  of  Conscience,  oraTreatise  of  Examina¬ 
tion  ;  shewing.. how  a  Christian  should  examine  his  Con¬ 
science.  1885  Catholic  Diet.,  Examination  cf  Conscience 
should  be  made  at  least  every  evening. 

f  b.  Judicial  inquiry  into  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  an  accused  person.  Obs.  Cf.  6. 

1387TREVISA  Higdeu  (Rolls)  VII.  165  Sone  J>e  day  of  ex- 
annnacioun  was  sette.  1494  Fabyan  Citron,  y  1.  ccx.  224 
The  bysshop  he  commytted  to  the  examynacion  &  correc- 
cion  of  the  clergy.  1526-34  Tindale  Acts  xxv.  26,  I  have 
brought  him  vnto  you.  .that  after  examinacion  had,  I  myght 
have  sumwhat  to  wryte.  1557  Order  of  Hospital is  D  j,  For 
the  Examination  of  Single  Women  being  gotten  with  Child. 
1662  Stilling fl.  Orig.  Sacr.  *n.  v.  §  3  After  a  particular 
examination  of  Jeremiah,  .they  acquit  him.  1685  —  Orig. 
Brit.  v.  304  They  anointed  Kings,  .and  not  long  after  they 
without  Examination  took  them  off. 


3.  The  action  of  investigating  the  nature,  quali¬ 
ties,  or  condition  of  any  object  by  inspection  or 
experiment;  minute  inspection,  scrutiny.  Post¬ 
mortem  examination  :  =  Autopsy  2. 

1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  ^  Coinmw.  09  The  examination 
of  passengers  at .  .the  frontier  Tounes  of  the  Princes  of  Italie. 
1819  J.  G.  Children  Client.  Anal.  Introd.  10  The  examin¬ 
ation  of  a  substance  containing  few  elements.  1836  Act 
6-7  Will.  IV,  c.  89  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Coroner  . .  to 
direct  the  performance  of  a  post-mortem  Examination. 
1863  Royal  Charter  §  42  in  Loud.  Univ.  Calendar  35 
Which  accounts  shall  be  subject  to  such  examination 
and  audit  as  the  said  Commissioners  may  direct.  1875 
Ure  Diet.  Arts  II.  727  The  colour  of  the  stroke  made 
upon  the  touchstone  by  the  metal  under  examination.  1884 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Physical  Examination ,  the  investigation 
of  disease  by  means  of  the  senses,  as  when  the  cardiac 
respiratory  sounds  and  movements  are  examined  with  the 
ear,  or  by  means  of  instruments  devised  to  render  them 
more  conspicuous.  1888  E.  Eggleston  Graysons  xxiv,  Bob 
made  what  a  surgeon  would  call  a  ‘  digital  examination  ’  of 
the  dungeon  door. 

4.  The  action  or  process  of  searching  or  inquir¬ 
ing  into  (facts,  opinions,  statements,  etc.)  ;  investi¬ 
gation,  scrutiny. 

1538  Starkey  Englandi.  iii.  74  That  was  agred  at  the  begyn- 
nyng  for  the  bettur  examynatyon  of  every  thyng.  c  1626 
Wotton  Let.  in  Reliq.  Wotton.  (1672)  549  After  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  circumstances,  there  is  a  liberty  of  judgment. 
a  1716  South  Serm.  (1737)  V.  vii.  321  Surely  nothing  that  is 
self-evident,  can  be  the  proper  subject  of  examination,  or 
tryal.  1794  Mrs.  _  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  i,  To  look 
with  cool  examination  upon  the  disappointments  he  some¬ 
times  threw  in  her  way.  1864  J.  H.  Newman  Apol.  129  In 
that  very  agreement,  .would  really  be  found  on  examination, 
the  elements,  .of  an  essential  discordance.  1878  Stanford 
Symb.  Christ  i.  4  Such  an  account  now  claims  our  examination. 

5.  The  process  of  testing,  by  questions  oral  or 
written,  the  knowledge  or  ability  of  pupils,  or  of 
candidates  for  office,  degrees,  etc.  For  Honour , 
Local \  Middle- Class,  Pass ,  Senate-Hmse  Examin¬ 
ations,  see  those  words. 

1612  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  v.  48  Which  worke  of  continuall 
examination,  is  a  notable  quickner  and  nourisher  of  all  good 
learning.  Ibid,  xxviii.  282  That  euery  yeere  . .  there  be  a 
solemne  examination  by  the  Gouernours  of  the  schoole.  1694 
Gibson  in  Ellis  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  235  We  met  him . . 
just  as  he  was  going  for  Pauls  to  [ sic  :  ?  read  to  Pauls  for] 
examinations.  1783  Lett.  Radcliffe  <$•  James  (Oxf.  Hist. 
Soc.)  232  To  day. .  I  went  through  part  of  my  examination 
for  Orders.  1848  Dickens  Dombeyx  iv,  A  dreadful  uncle. . 
volunteered  examinations  of  him  in  the  holidays  on  ab¬ 
struse  points.  1866  Loud.  Univ.  Calendar  40  The  Examin¬ 
ation  shall  be  conducted  by  means  of  Printed  Papers. 

6.  Formal  interrogation,  esp.  of  a  witness,  or  an 
accused  person.  Examination-in-chief  \  that  made 
by  the  party  calling  the  witness.  See  Cross-,  Re¬ 
examination.  f  Also,  Interrogation  under  torture. 

The  judicial  interrogation  of  accused  persons  has  no 
place  in  the  criminal  process  of  the  common  law,  but  by  vari¬ 
ous  statutes  from  16th  c.  justices  of  the  peace  were  directed 
to  ‘  take  the  examination  ’  of  prisoners  before  sending  them 
for  trial.  This  expression  has  survived,  though  the  practice 
which  it  denotes  no  longer  exists ;  hence  the  preliminary  in¬ 
vestigation  before  justices  of  the  peace  or  police-magistrates 
is  still  called  the  examination  of  the  prisoner,  so  that  the 
word  in  this  connexion  has  reverted  to  the  obsolete  sense  2  b. 

^1555  Latimer  in  Foxe^L  £  M.  (1684)111.383,  I  was  once 
..in  Examination  before  five  or  six  Bishops .. every  week 
thrice  I  came  to  Examinations.  1592  Greene  Art  Conny- 
catch,  iii.  5  What  hee  spake  of  either  came  to  him  by  ex¬ 
aminations,  or  by  riding  in  the  circuits.  1728  Morgan  Al¬ 
ievs  II.  iv.  274  The  Tormentors  examined  him.  .for  several 
ours  they  ceased  not  their  Examinations.  1838  Penny 
Cycl.  X.  103/1  s.  v.  Evidence,  The  cross-examination  of  a 
witness.. is  founded  upon  what  the  witness  has  stated  in 
his  examination  in  chief.  1841  Macaulay  W.  Hastings 
Ess.  1854  II.  651/2  There  remained  examinations  and 
cross-examinations.  1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Lazo  Scot.  234/2 
The  party  is  brought  before  a  magistrate  for  examination. 

b.  The  statements  or  depositions  made  by  a 
witness  or  accused  person  when  examined ;  the 
record  of  such  statements.  To  take  the  examina¬ 
tion  of\  to  interrogate  and  note  down  the  answers. 

1533  Frith's  Anszu.  More  Title-p.,  Vnto  which  boke  are 
added,  .the  articles  of  his  examinacion  before  the  bishoppes. 
1554  Acts  1-2  Ph.  4*  Mary  c.  13  §  4  The  said  justices., 
before  any  bailment  or  mainprise,  shall  take  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  said  prisoner.  1591  J.  Hortop  Trav.  in  Arb. 
Garner  V.  329  The  Earl  of  Sussex.  . commanded  his  Secre¬ 
tary  to  take  my  name  and  examination.  1600  Essex  Rebell. 
Exam,  in  Shahs.  C.  Praise  35  The  examination  of  Sr.  Geliy 
merick  Knyght  taken  the  xvijth  of  February,  1600.  1621 

Elsing  Debates  Ho.  Lords  (Camden)  10  The  clerke  reade 
the  examinacions  taken  in  Courte.  1826  Act  7  Geo.  IV,  c. 
64  §  3  Every  Justice  of  the  Peace  before  whom  any  Person 
shall  be  taken . .  shall  take  the  Examination  of  the  Person 
charged.  1848  Act  n-12  Viet.  c.  42  §  19  marg..  Place  where 
Examination  taken,  not  an  open  Court.  1861  W.  Bell 
Diet.  Lazu  Scot.  234/2  The  examinations  of  the  witnesses  at 
the  precognition,  .never  can  be  used,  .against  the  witnesses. 

7.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  examination  fever , 
questions ,  statute ,  system,  etc.  ;  examination- 
paper,  ( a )  paper  specially  prepared  for  use  in 
examinations ;  ( b )  a  written  or  printed  series  of 
questions,  etc.  to  be  answered  by  the  examinee ; 

(1 c )  a  written  series  of  answers  by  an  examinee ; 
examination-schools,  in  Oxford  parlance :  (a) 
the  several  branches  of  the  University  curriculum  in 
which  a  formal  examination  is  instituted;  ( b )  the 
building  in  which  University  examinations  are  held. 
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1884  Crichton- Brownie  in  Pall  Mall  G.  16  Sept.  11/1 
The  '  examination  fever,’  as  it  has  been  called,  that  leaves 
such  unpleasant  sequela  behind  it.  .is  now  endemic  in  the 
metropolis.  1837  {title)  *  Examination  Papers  for  Theo¬ 
logical  Students.  1838  {title),  ^Examination  Questions  and 
Answers,  from  ‘  Butler’s  Analogy.’  1868  M.  Pattison 
Acadetn.  Org.  vi.  244  If  he  [a  professor]  wishes  for  any 
auditors  at  all,  he  must  make  himself  subservient  to  the 
^examination  schools.  1886  Ox/.  Univ.  Calendar  55  Full 
information,  .will  be  found,  .in  the  ^Examination  Statutes. 
Mod.  (Oxford)  The  Examination-schools  are  beyond  Uni¬ 
versity  College. 

Hence  Examina  tional  a .,  of  or  pertaining  to 
examination  or  examinations  ;  based  upon  (aca¬ 
demical,  etc.)  examinations.  Examinationism, 
the  habit  of  relying  upon  or  the  practice  of  em¬ 
ploying  examinations  as  the  test  of  fitness,  know¬ 
ledge,  etc.  Examinationist,  one  who  upholds 
the  system  of  examinations. 

1826  Bentham  in  Westm.  Rev.  VI.  492  Tests  preferred  by 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  presumably  the  financial 
. .  by  their  humble  servant,  the  examinational.  1859  Sat. 
Rev.  12  Feb.  178/2  The  establishment  of  what  ..  we  may 
call  an  examinational  franchise.  1884  H.  M.  Jones  Hints 
on  Senses  148  For  future  success  in  life  the  test  of  early 
examinational  proficiency  is  a  most  fallacious  one.  1884 
Pond.  Jrnl.  Sc.  XXI.  240  A  reaction  against  that  miserable 
examinationism  which  earns  for  us  the  title  of  the  ‘  Chinese 
of  Europe.’  1889  Pall  Mall  G.  27  June  3/1  Much  emphasis 
is  laid  by  the  theoretical  examinationists  on  the  supposed 
difficulty  that  the  public  have  in  discriminating  between  a 
trained  and  an  untrained  nurse. 

t  Examinative,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Examine  v.  + 
-ative.]  Concerned  with  examination. 

c  1630  Jackson  Creed iv.  iii.  Wks.  III.  27  In  opposition  to 
such  as  restrain  assent  only  unto  the  reflexive  or  exaraina- 
tive  acts  of  understanding. 

Examinator  (egzse'ming'tai).  [a.  late  L.  ex- 
animator,  f.  ex aminare :  see  Examine  z>.]  One 
who  examines. 

+ 1.  -=  Examinee  i.  Obs. 

1646  SirT.  Browne  Pseud,  ^.vi.vi.299  An  inference  some¬ 
what  Rabbinicall,  and  not  of  power  to  perswade  a  serious 
examinator.  1783  7  'own  <5*  Country  Mag.  168  John  Hewitt, 
Esq. ..  examinator  of  the  hearth  money  in  Dublin.  1830 
Moir  in  Blackzo.  Mag.  XXVIII.  698  That  severe  and  acute 
examinator  of  historical  truth. 

t  2.  Sc.  =  Examiner  2.  Obs. 

1752  J.  Louthian  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  109  The  Witness 
..repeats  the  Words  after  the  Lord  Examinator.  1815 
Scott  Guy  M.  xxxii,  Having,  like  a  prudent  examinator, 
suffered  his  witness  to  give  vent  to  all  her.  .indignation. 

3.  =  Examiner  3.  rare  exc.  Sc. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  (1676)  38/1  Qualified 
..by  the  strict  approbation  of  deputed  examinators.  1706 
tr.  Dupitt's  Eccl.  Hist.  idthCent.  II.  iv.  xx.  362  These  Ex¬ 
aminators  shall  be  Masters  or  Doctors,  or  Licentiates  in 
Divinity  or  Canon  Law.  1813  J.  Thomson  Lect.  Inflam. 
Introd.  25  To  collect  the  suffrages  of  the  surgeons  who  were 
the  examinators.  1835  Fraser  s  Mag.  XII.  259  It  was  not 
unusual  to  obtain  a  private  hint  from  the  examinators  on 
what  chapter  their  questions  were  to  be  founded.  1852 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  Discuss.  485  In  no  European  Faculty  of 
Arts  was  Theology  a  subject  on  which  its  examinators  had 
a  right  to  question  the  candidate. 

Examinatorial  (egzac^minatoa-rial),  a.  [f. 
late  L.  examindtori-us  (see  next)  +  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  examiner  or  an  examination. 

1866  Reader  10  Mar.  247/1  A  person  who  has  frequently 
felt  the  examinatorial  pulse.  1868  Dickens  Lett.  21  Mar., 
Johnnie  has  my  profound  sympathy  under  his  examinatorial 
woes.  1881  Sat.  Rev.  26  Feb.  270  Examinatorial  experience 
is  not  without  its  peculiar  bitterness. 

Examinatory  (egzarminatsri),  a.  [ad.  L. 
examindtori-us  belonging  to  examination,  f.  ex¬ 
aminator  :  see  Examinator  and  -ory.]  =  prec. 

1887  Athenaeum  23  July  109/3  It.. will  probably  be  found 
more  useful  for  examinatory  purposes  than  the  latter. 

+  Exa  mine,  sb.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [f.  next  vb. 
(or  ?  ad.  L.  exdmen ,  - inis :  cf.  origin). ]  =  Ex¬ 
amination.  Also  attnb. 

1605  Anszu.  supposed  Discov.  Romish  Doctr.  43  Therefore 
the  examine  of  such  things  we  entreate  may  be  left  to  God. 
1630  I.  Craven  Serm.  (1631)  14  Vpon  a  second  examine,  it 
may  seeme  to  be  personall.  1662  J.  Lamont  Diary  21 
Sept.,  Divers  persons  were  excommunicat  . .  both  for  ignor¬ 
ance,  and  being  absent  from  the  dyetts  of  examine.  "1885 
A.  Edgar  OldCh.  Life  Scot.  124  notcy  It  may  be  presumed 
that  the  examine  roll  was  very  carefully  made  up  by  the 
minister. 

Examine  (egzae-min),  v.  Forms :  4-6  ex- 
amen(e,  examyn(e,  (4  examini,  5  examne, 
exammeen,  6  examine,  exemne),  6-7  examin, 
4-  examine.  See  also  Exame.  [ad.  F.  examiner, 
ad.  L.  exdminare  to  weigh  accurately,  test,  try, 
inquire  into,  f.  exdmen  :  see  Examen.] 

1 1.  trans.  To  try,  test,  assay  (precious  metals, 
etc.).  Said  both  of  personal  and  material  agents. 
Also  Jig.  Obs. 

✓H340  Hampole  Psalter  xi.  7  Syluyre  examynd  in  fire. 
Ibid.  xvi.  4  In  fire  J>ou  examynd  me.  1382  Wyclif  2  Sam. 
xxii.  31  The  speche  of  the  Lord  examynyd  hi  fier.  1387 
I  revisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VI.  11  J?is  fuyre  schal  examyne  and 
serche  alle  men  dedes.  c  1440  Hylton  Scala  Perf.  (W.  de 
W .  1404)  11.  xxviii,  Suffreth  it.  .to be  well  examyned  thorugh 
ghostly  trybulacyons. 

2.  a.  To  test  judicially  or  critically;  to  try  by 
a  standard  or  rule.  Obs.  exc.  with  mixture  of  sense 
3  or  6,  to  one  or  other  of  which  phrases  like  To 


examine  oneself,  one’s  conscience ,  etc.  now  chiefly 
belong. 

1340  Ayenb.  137  He  nele  na3t  lete  ne  sinal  ne  grat  \>ct  lie 
ssel  by  examened .  .and  y-demd  ine  ]>e  cort  of  merci.  Ibid. 
153  He  ssel. .  wel  examini  his  byjtes.  c  1386  Chaucer  Me  lib. 
7  236  In  examynyng  of  youre  counseiloures,  yeschul  considre 
many  thinges.  c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xxxi.  315  fei  schewed 
me  a  boke,  }?at  my  boke  was  examynde  by.  1526  Tindale 

1  Cor.  xi.  28  Let  a  man  . .  examen  him  silfe  and  so  let  him 
eate  of  the  breed  and  drynke  of  the  cup.  — .  1  Thess.  v.  21 
Examen  all  thynges  and  kepe  that  which  is  good.  1580 
Baret  Alv.  E  398  Doe  you  not  examine  or  measure  such 
thinges  as  be  done  at  Lacedemon,  according  to  your  lawes 
and  ordinances.  1599  Shaks .  Much  Ado  11.  i.  291  Nay 
mocke  not.  .examine  your  conscience.  1611  Bible  Ps.  xxvi. 

2  Examine  me,  O  Lord,  and  proue  me  ;  try  my  reines  and 
my  heart.  1684  Aup.  W.  Wake  Prep,  for  Death  (1688)  26 
We  ought ..  before  it  be  too  late,  to  examine  our  Souls,  and 
provide  for  futurity.  1690  J.  Harrington  Dcf  R ights  Univ. 
Oxford  Pref.,  Examined  by  the  unequal  standard  of  the 
immunities  of  mean  corporations. 

+  b.  To  try,  investigate  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  (an  accused  person).  Obs.  Cf.  6. 

c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  viii.  91  And  there  was  oure  Lord 
examyned  in  the  nyght  and  scourged  and  smyten.  a  1471 
Citron.  Rich.  II  to  Hen.  VI  (Camden  1856)  10  Yf  thou  .. 
were  wel  examned,thou  hast  do  more  ayens  the  kyng  than  I. 
1526  Tindale  Acts  iv.  p  Yf  we.  .are  examined  [so  1611]  of 
the  good  dede  done  to  the  sycke  man. 

3.  To  investigate  by  inspection  or  manipulation 
the  nature,  qualities,  or  condition  of  (any  object)  ; 
to  inspect  in  detail,  scan,  scrutinize.  Also  in 
various  specific  uses :  To  check,  verify  in  detail 
(a  calculation,  an  account) ;  to  investigate  by  in¬ 
spection  or  experiment  the  pathological  condition 
of  (an  organ,  a  person,  or  animal) ;  to  subject  to 
autopsy ;  to  search,  inspect  (baggage,  etc.)  for 
conti  aband  goods. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Citron.  (1810)  248  J?ei  brouht  J>e  cronykles 
. .  pe  old  chartres  &  titles  . .  Of  ilk  a  bisshop  se,  &  ilk  a 
priourie.  .Examend  pain  &  cast  ilk  amountment.  1387 
Trev isa  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  205  From  humeres  he  [Picta- 
goras]  tornede  hym  to  examyne  strenges,  and  streyned 
guttes  and  senewes  of  schepe.  1476  Proclam.  3  Apr.  in 
York  Myst.  Introd.  37  Toserche,  here,  and  examen  all  pe 
plaiers  and  plaies  and  pagentes.  1580  Baret  Alv.  E  397  To 
discusse  and  examine  diligently  the  account  and  reckoning 
of  the  souldiers.  1595  Shaks.  John  1.  i.  89  Mine  eye  hath 
well  examined  his  parts,  And  findes  them  perfect  Richard. 
1644  Milton  Areop.  (Arb.)  50  It  will  ask.. the  work  of 
twenty  licencers  to  examin  all  the  lutes,  the  violins,  and  the 
ghittarrs  in  every  house.  1699  Dampier  Voy.  II.  1.  77  The 
Watch-men.  .stand  in  the  Street  by  the  Watch-houses,  to 
examin  every  one  that  passeth  by.  1742  Pope  Dune.  iv.  234 
The  critic  Eye..  Sees  hairs  and  pores,  examines  bit  by  bit. 
1776  Trial  of  Nundocomar  23  Doss  examined  the  books, 
and  found  the  following  entry.  1781-3  Cowper  Poet,  Oyster , 
etc.  33  Many  a  grave  and  learned  clerk,  With  curious  touch 
examines  me,  If  I  can  feel  as  well  as  he.  1828  Scott  F.  M. 
Perth  xix,  Let  the  chirurgeon  Dwining  examine  that  poor 
piece  of  clay,  that  he  may  tell  us  how  he  came  by  his  fatal 
death,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xi.  73  Our  guide  had  examined 
the  glacier  for  some  distance.  1876  Grant  Burgh  Sch. 
Scotl.  11.  iv.  154  The  visitors,  .met  to  examine  the  Latin 
versions.  1879  Harlan  Eyesight  v.  64  Of  a  large  number 
of  men  examined  in  Europe.,  four  or  five  per  cent,  have 
been  found  color-blind. 

absol.  a  1S22  Shelley  Allegory  ii,  Many  passed  it  by 
I  with  careless  tread . .  But  others . .  Pause  to  examine. 

4.  To  inquire  or  search  into,  investigate  (a  ques¬ 
tion  or  subject)  ;  to  consider  or  discuss  critically ; 
to  try  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  (a  proposition, 
statement,  etc.). 

1382  Wyclif  2  Macc.  i.  34  The  kyng  byholdynge  and  dili¬ 
gently  examyninge  the  thing,  made  a  temple  to  hym.  c  1490 
PlumptonCorr.  (Camd.Soc.)76The  cause  wherof.  .hath bene 
..shewed  unto  you;  and.. I  desire  and  pray  you  reply  to 
exammsen  it.  1538  Starkey  England  1.  ii.  28  Thys  thyng  of 
Socrates  semyth  to  me  somewhat  straunge . .  let  vs  a  lytyl  ex- 
amyn  thys.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V ,  iv.  i.  69  Ifyou  would  take 
the  paines  but  to  examine  the  Warres  of  Pompey  the  Great. 
1678  R.  L’Estrange  Seneca's  Mor.  (1702)  102  It  Examins 
all  the  Circumstances  of  Time.  1704  Addison  Italy  Pref., 
Few  Men.  .have  Talents  or  Opportunities  for  examining  so 
copious  a  Subject.  1785  Reid  Int.  Powers  11.  ix.  (1803)  I. 
235  We  shall  examine  this  theory  afterwards.  1874  Morley 
Compromise  (1886)  221  The  plea  which  we  are  examining. . 
would  have  to  be  expressed  in  this  way. 

absol.  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  (1676)  43/2  At 
the  first  sight  all  is  well,  but  farther  examine,  you  shall  find 
them  wise  on  the  one  side,  and  fools  on  the  other. 

b.  with  indirect  question  as  obj. :  To  inquire, 
try  to  ascertain. 

I3°3  R*  Brunne  Handl .  Synne  9618  Prestes  shulde  . . 
examyne  what  she  [the  midwife]  couthe.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  10  God  proueth  vs,  what  we  be,  and  . . 
examyneth  how  moche  vve  profyte  in  grace.  1594  Hooker 
Eccl.  Pol.  1.  viii.  (1611)  22  Men  will  not  bend  their  wits  to 
examine  whether  things,  .be  good  oreuill.  1647  Clarendon 
Hist.  Rcb.  v.  (1843)  204/2  It  was  time  to  examin  how  he 
had  lost  those  Priviledges.  1785  Reid  Int.  Pozuers  11.  viii. 
(1803)  I.  195  To  examine  whether  there  might  not  be  other 
first  principles. 

5.  To  test  (a  person)  by  questioning ;  esp.  to 
interrogate  in  order  to  test  the  capacity  or  know¬ 
ledge  of  (a  pupil,  a  candidate  for  a  certificate, 
degree,  official  employment,  etc.).  Const,  in,  f  of 
on,  upon . 

c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  40  ^ifony  wille.  .comen  to  oure 
bre]?eren.  .late  }?e  mynystris  diligently  examyne  hem  of  be 
comun  fei]>  and  be  sacraineutis  of  holy  chirche.  1612 
Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  iii.  16  Examine  them  in  syllables  of 
three  letters,  after  in  moe.  1715  Prideaux  Reform.  Univ. 


liii.  in  Life  235  Such  only,  as  shall  obtain  a  certificate  of 
approbation  from  the  two  Examiners  who  examined  them, 
shall  be  qualified  for  the  said  Degree.  1730  Burgh  Rec. 
Dingzuall  30  Nov.,  in  Grant  Burgh  Sc/l.  Scotl.  11.  vi.(i876) 
221  The  particular  passages  upon  which  he  was  examined. 
a  1838  Ld.  Eldon  in  H.  Twiss  Life  I.  57,  I  was  examined 
in  Hebrew  and  History.  1868  M.  Pattison  Acadcm.  Org. 
vi.  251  At  the  end  of  the  time  the  poor  wretches  were 
examined,  .on  all  these  subjects. 

absol.  1612  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  xxviii.  283  The  Visitours 
..who  are  not  satisfied,  to  examine  where,  and  as  they 
please.  1863  Royal  Charter  §  38  in  Loud.  Uuiv.  Calendar 
(1866)  33  The  said  Chancellor,  .shall  have  power  to  examine 
for.  .the  several.  .Degrees. 

J*  b.  To  put  questions  on  (what  has  been  learned). 

1612  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  vii.  79  Especially  examine  those 
Verbs  often,  which  haue  two  Preterperfect  tenses.  Ibid.  80 
In  examining  the  Syntax,  it  is  the  best  to  do  it  in  Latine. 

6.  To  interrogate  formally,  question  {esp.  a  wit¬ 
ness,  an  accused  person). 

c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  4^8  5»f  alle  bisshopis.  .and 
freris  weren  wislyche  examyned  whe]?er  \>ty  weren  heretikis. 
c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  viii.  xxiv.  54  The  dravere  he  gert 
and  obir  ma  Swa  be  examynyd,  bat  etc.  1533  Earl  Derby 
in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  1.  115  II.  43  William  Dalton  squyer 
examyned.  .deposith  and  saith.  1549  Compl.  Scotl.  xii.  98 
Quhen  thir  ten  hyrdis  var  exemnit  . .  quhar  the  samnete 
armye  vas  campit.  £1590  Marlowe  Faustus  (Bullen)  vi. 
113  Now,  Faustus,  examine  them  of  their  several  names 
and  dispositions.  1673  Essex  Papers  (1890)  90  There  were 
no  questions  asked  but . .  what  they  who  were  examined 
knew  concerning  Mr.  Peter  Talbott's  exercising  of  Eccle- 
siasticall  Jurisdiction.  1779  J.  Harris  in  Lett.  1st  Earl 
Malmesbury  (1870)  I.  410  Sir  Guy  Carlton  was  four  hours 
being  examined  at  the  Bar  of  the  House.  x8j8  Cruise 
Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  429  The  usage  had  always  been,  upon  a 
common  recovery  against  husband  and  wife,  to  examine  the 
wife.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  X.  101/2  If  a  plaintiff  consents  to 
be  examined  as  a  witness  his  evidence  may  be  admitted. 

J*  b.  To  interrogate  under  torture.  Cf.  question. 

1580  Baret  Alv.  E  395  To  take  awaie  violently,  and 
examine  by  torments.  1611  Bible  Acts  xxii.  24  The  chiefe 
captaine  . .  bad  that  hee  [Paul]  should  be  examined  by 
scourging.  1728  Morgan  Algiers  II.  iv.  274  The  Tor¬ 
mentors  examined  him  all  the  while,  and  to  no  Purpose. 

7.  intr.  fa.  To  look  carefully,  1  see  to  it 3  that , 
etc.  {rare),  b.  To  make  examination,  inquire  into. 

1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  426  7  2  To  examine  that  no  one 
over-heard  them.  <11764  Lloyd  Dial,  betzu.  Author  $ 
Friend ,  Read  their  works,  examine  fair — Show  me  in¬ 
vention,  fancy  there.  1837  Penny  Cycl.  VIII.  46/1  Authority 
is  given  to  the  court.. to  examine  in  a  summary  manner 
into  any  offence.  1839  Keightley  Hist.  Eng.  II.  90  To 
examine  into  the  charges.  1869  M.  Arnold  Cult.  §  An. 
(1882)  223  That  is,  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  real  good. 
Hence  Exa’mined  ppl.  a. 

1817  Selwyn  Lazo  Nisi  Prius  II.  722  To  be  prepared  with 
an  examined  copy  of  the  writ.  1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Lazu 
Scot.  s.  v.,  In.  .English  law,  an  examined  copy  of  a  deed. . 
is  a  copy  .  .examined  and  certified  by  the  proper  officer. 

Examinee  (egzrcminr)-  [f.  prec.  vb.  +  -ee.] 
One  examined  ;  a  person  under  examination. 

1788  T.  Twining  in  Mad.  D' Arblay  s  Diary  20  Jan., 
Don’t  you  think  . .  that  the  Examinee  . .  has  a  natural  right 
. .  to  examine  the  Examiner  ?  1813  Examiner  12  Apr.  228/1 
The  answers  given  by  examinees.  1840  Nezu  Monthly  Mag. 
LVIII.  528  ‘What  verb  should  you  like?*  inquired  the 
examinee.  1868  M.  Pattison  Acadcm.  Org.  v.  296  What 
kind  of  knowledge  can  they  [examination  questions]  be  the 
test  of,  in  the  examinee  ? 

Examiner  (egzse'minoj).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -eu1.] 
1.  One  who  looks  into  the  nature  or  condition  of 
(a  person  or  thing) ;  one  who  inquires  or  searches 
into  (facts) ;  an  investigator.  Also  +  an  official 
inspector  (obs.).  Const,  of. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  iii.  202  Sinne  is  a  spirituall 
leprosie,  therfore  let  vs  be  also  examiners  of  sinn.  1639 
Massinger  Vnnat.  Combat  v.  ii,  Be  but  a  just  examiner 
of  thyself.  1665  Orders  Ld.  Mayor  Loud,  in  De  Foe 
Plague  (1840)  39  That  these  examiners  be  sworn  by  the 
aldermen  to  . .  learn  . .  what  persons  be  sick.  1668  Hale 
Pref.  Rolle's  Abridgm.  2  He  was  a  strict  Searcher  and 
Examiner  of  businesses.  1799  V.  Knox  Consul.  LorcTs 
Supp.  §  21  Wks.  1824  VII.  452  The  rigid  examiners  of 
Christ’s  pretensions  . .  seldom  take  into  consideration  . .  the 
love  of  God. 

b.  Hence  :  a  frequent  title  of  newspapers. 

1710-14  Swift,  etc.  (title)  The  Examiner.  1808-36  L. 

Hunt,  etc.  (title)  The  Examiner. 

c.  (More  fully  Examiner  of  India  Correspond¬ 
ence.)  Under  the  East  India  Company,  the  title 
of  an  official  at  the  India  House,  who  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Company’s  cor¬ 
respondence. 

1779  Royal  Kalendcr  212  Examiner  of  India  correspond¬ 
ence,  S.  Wilks..  1836  Gent.  Mag.  Aug.  212  The  duties  of 
his  [J.  Mill’s]  important  office,  that  of  Chief  Examiner  to 
the  East  India  Company.  1883  Encycl.  Brit.  XVI.  309 
The  duty  of  the  so-called  examiners  was  to  examine  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  agents  of  the  Company  in  India,  and  to  draft 
instructions  in  reply.  The  character  of  the  Company's 
government  was  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  their 
abilities  as  statesmen. 

+  2.  One  who  examines  or  interrogates  (an  ac¬ 
cused  person,  a  witness,  etc.)  ;  one  who  conducts 
an  official  inquiry.  Obs. 

1530-1  Act  22  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  14  If  the  same  person  so  en- 
dited..do  make  suche  profe  as  the  saied  examiners,  .shall 
thynke  sufficiente.  1541  R.  Copland  Matter  to  Exam. 
L azures  Q  ij,  The  examyners  ought  to  enquyre  of  theym  by 
the  prymatyfe  causes  of  lepry.  1557  Paynell  Barclay  s 
Jugnrth  44  He  was  electe  to  be  one  of  the  examinours  or 
commyssioners  to  make  inquisicion  of  these  thre  pointes 
rehersed.  a  i6y6  Hale  Com.  Lazo  Eng.  xii.  §  9  A  crafty 
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Clerk,  Commissioner,  or  Examiner,  will  make  a  Witness 
speak  what  he  truly  never  meant.  1681-6  J.  Scoff  Chr. 
Life  (1747)  III.  606  Nor  did  they  [the  Apostles],  .alter  any 
one  of  them  [Circumstances]  upon  different  Examinations 
before  different  Examiners. 

b.  spec.  An  officer,  formerly  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  now  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  take  the  depositions  of  witnesses  when 
so  directed  by  the  court.  Formerly  more  fully 
Examiner  in  Chancery. 

3.  A  person  appointed  to  conduct  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  pupils,  candidates  for  degrees,  etc. 

1715  [See  Examine  5].  1861  Times  29  Aug.,  To  defeat 

cramming  is  the  most  useful.. art  of  the  Examiner.  1886 
Oxf,  Univ.  Calendar  56  An  Examination,  .conducted  by  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law.. with  three  or  four  other 
Examiners. 

1  lence  Exa  minership,  the  office  of  examiner. 
1880  in  Webster  Supp.  1881  Athenaeum  14  May  C55/2  It 
ought  to  make  examinerships  less  the  monopoly  of  resident 
tutors  than  they  have  been.  1885  Law  Times  25  July 
237/1  Solicitors  would  not  like  to  take  paid  examinerships 
on  the  terms  suggested. 

Examining  (egzarminiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Ex¬ 
amine  v.  +  -ingC]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Ex¬ 
amine,  in  various  senses. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Melib.  p  236  In  the  examynyng  of  3oure 
counseiloures.  c  1460  Toiuneley  Myst.  193,  I  my  self  shalle 
make  examynyng.  1590  Sir  J.  Smyth  Disc.  Weapons  20,  I 
will  now  therefore  proceed  to  the  consideration  and  examin¬ 
ing  of  three  most  important  things.  161a  Brinsley  Lud. 
Lit.  xxii.  (1627)  257  This  strict  examining  will  be  a  good 
meanes  to  make  them  attentive.  1884  Tall  Mall  G.  2  Apr. 
6/1  Unskilled  examining  is  doing  serious  damage  to  the 
cause  of  education. 

attrib.  J793  Nelson  14  Feb.  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  I 
300  He  must  be  in  London  before  the  7th  of  March  as  that 
is  the  examining  day. 

U  Used  gerundially  with  omission  of  in. 

1815  Mrs.  Pilkington  Celebrity  I.  222  During  the  time 
the  wound  was  examining,  Augustus  worked  himself  up  to 
a  pitch  of  agony. 

Exa'mining,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing-.] 
That  examines  ;  appointed  to  examine. 

1783  Lett.  Radcliffe  James  ( Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  232  The 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  ordains.  Bowerbank  acts  as  examining 
chaplain.  1868  M.  Pattison  Academ.  Org.  vi.  244  Oxford 
is  now,  with  respect  to  its  candidates  for  honours,  little 
more  than  an  examining  body. 

Hence  Examiningly  adv.,  in  an  examining  or 
scrutinizing  manner  ;  searchingly. 

1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  vn.  li,  She  still  kept  her  hand 
in  his,  and  looked  at  him  examiningly.  1890  Chamb.  Jrnl. 

4  Jan.  16/1  He  looked  at  her  so  examiningly  that  she  could 
not  but  pause. 

Examplar  (egza-mplai), sb.  Now  rare.  Forms: 

5  examplaire,  -ayre,  -eir,  -ire,  exawmplere, 
5-7  exampler,  6-  examplar.  [a.  OF.  examplaire, 
exemplaire  (see  Exemplar),  semi-learned  form  of 
essamplaire late  L.  exemplarium,  f.  exetnplum 
Example  sb. 

Now  almost  superseded  by  exemplar ;  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  recent  instances  may  be  merely  misprints.] 

1.  A  pattern,  model ;  a  perfect  specimen  (of 
some  quality) ;  a  person  or  thing  to  be  imitated. 

1  1430  Lydg.  in  Pol.  Rel.  y  L.  Poems  47  Moder  of  ihesu, 
myrrour  of  chastite. .Trew  examplire  of  verginite.  1483 
Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  D  iij  b,  After  thexamplayre  of  his 
sone.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin’s  Inst.  iv.  60  They  ..  toke 
their  examplar  out  of  the  dotages  of  the  Gentiles.  1568 
E.  Tilney  Flower  of  Friendship,  A  silent  person  is  the 
exampler  of  wisedome.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Heb.  ix.  23  It 
is  necessarie  therefore  that  the  examplers  of  the  celestials 
be  cleansed  with  these.  1603  Dasiiel  Panegyr.  Kingxx. iii, 
There,  great  examplar  !  prototype  of  kings  !  1794  Paley 
Evid.  (1825)  II.  311  He  could  no  longer  have  a  living  ex¬ 
amplar  to  copy  from,  i860  Thackeray  Round.  Papers, 
Nil  nisi  bonurn  228  An  examplar  of  goodness,  probity,  and 
pure  life. 

+  b.  ?  A  deterrent  example.  Obs. 

[  1360  (see  Examplar  a.).] 

j  2.  A  book  of  (moral)  examples.  Obs.  rare—1. 
1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  A  ij,  I  tolde  them  that  I  wolde 
make  a  book  and  an  examplayre  for  my  doughters. 

3.  f  A  copy,  transcript  {obs.).  b.  An  exemplar 
(of  a  book),  one  of  the  c  copies  ’  of  which  the 
edition  consists. 

1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle  iv.  xxix.  (1859)  62  Euery  good 
kynge  is  preised  by  the  exampler  [Fr.  lexemplatre],  figure, 
or  statua  of  his  good  condicion,  and  knowen  therby,  ryght 
as  a  man  is  knowen  by  his  visage,  c  1475  Partenay  Frol. 
131  That  I  ther  take  the  exampleir  wold  Off  a  boke  of  his 
which  that  he  had  made.  157a  W.  Malim  in  Hakluyt  Voy. 
(1599)  II.  1.  121  With  what  paine  and  diligence,  I  referre  me 
to  them  which  are  skilfull  in  the  Italian  tongue,  or  may  the 
better  iudge,  if  it  please  them  to  trie  the  same,  casting 
aside  this  exampler.  1880  Academy  4  Sept.  163/1  Pamphlets 
existing  in  unique  examplars. 

+  4.  A  piece  of  needlework  containing  examples 
of  stitches,  etc. :  see  Sampler.  Obs . 

1530  Palsgr.  217/2  Exampler  for  a  woman  to  worke  by, 
exemple.  1583  Rich  Pkylotus  $  Emelia  (1835)  13  She  might 
goe  seeke  out  her  examplers,  and  to  peruse  whiche  woorke 
would  doe  beste  in  a  Ruffe. 

t  Exa'mplar,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  examplair.  [ad. 
OF.  examplaire :  see  Exemplar  a.]  =  Exemplary 
in  various  senses  :  a.  Serving  or  fitted  to  serve  as 
an  example,  pattern,  or  model ;  b.  ?  Serving  as  a 
deterrent  (quot.  1560;  but  this  may  be  an  instance 
of  prec.  sb.). 


1560  Rutland  Crt.  Venus  w.  819  To  that  fait  [unchastity 
in  a  Vestal]  is  na  grace,  Bot  eirdit  quik,  to  the  laif  examplair. 
1602  T.  Fitzherbert  Defence  8  Wee  ad  therto  his  religious 
lyfe,  so  examplar  for  all  kynd  of  vertue.  a  1631  Donne 
in  Selections. (1840)  26  Wash  thyself  in  these  three  examplar 
baths  of  Christ's  tears. 

Examplary :  see  Exemplary. 

Example  (egzcpmp’l),  sb.  Forms  :  4-6  ex- 
emple,  exsaumple,  5-6  exaumple,  -awmple,  (5 
axampil,  exsawmple,  6  exampul(l),  5-6  Sc. 
exaimple,  exampill,  -empill,  5-  example,  [a. 
OF.  example,  exemple,  a  refashioning  (after  Lat.) 
of  earlier  cssample  (see  Asaumple)  L.  exem- 
plnm,  f.  exem-,  eximere  to  take  out :  see  Exempt. 
The  primary  sense  is  thus  ‘something  taken  out,  a 
Sample,  specimen’.  The  main  Eng.  senses  are 
derived  from  Lat.  through  Fr.  In  the  arrange¬ 
ment  below  the  presumed  logical  order  has  been 
adopted  in  preference  to  the  order  in  which  the 
senses  are  recorded  in  Eng.  See  also  Asaumple, 
Ens  ample,  Sample,  which  are  ultimately  the  same 
word.] 

1.  A  typical  instance ;  a  fact,  incident,  quota¬ 
tion,  etc.  that  illustrates,  or  forms  a  particular  case 
of,  a  general  principle,  rule,  state  of  things,  etc.  ; 
a  person  or  thing  that  may  be  taken  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  quality.  Phrases,  For,  by  way 
of,  example ;  formerly  also  (ellipt.)  example  in 
same  sense. 

1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  Introd.  (Roxb.)  3  And  to  thys 
manyfold  of  nature  Exaimplys,  acordyth  weel  scrypture. 
1S38  Starkey  Englaiul  i.  i.  22  They  see  exampullys  of 
many  and  dyverse,  wych  wythout  profyt  had  attemptyd 
the  same.  1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  123  Example  his  reporting 
of  the  baptisme  wordes  over  himselve.  .maketh  nether  bap- 
tisme  ne  absolution.  1552  Abp.  Hamilton  CatecJi.  (1884)  12 
Foure  familiar  exempilles  drawin  fra  the  haly  scripture. 
1585  Jas.  I.  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  61  As  for  exempill  3e  man 
not  say  Then  feir  nocht  Nor  heir  ocht.  i6ix  Bible  Trans l. 
Prep ’  2  Wee  shall  finde  many  the  like  examples.  1663  Ger- 
bier  Counsel  52  Eight  pence  difference,  example,  There 
goeth  four  load  of  Sand.  1697  Dryden  JEneid  Ded.  Wks. 
1887  XIV.  164  Can  we,  for  example,  give  the  praise  of  va¬ 
lour  to  a  man  who  [etc.].  1752  Hume  Ess.  <$•  Treat.  (1777) 

I.  210  No  criticism  can  be  instructive  which  . .  is  not  full 
of  examples  and  illustrations.  1842  W.  Grove  Corr.  Phys. 
Forces  62,  I  might  weary  you  with  examples,  showing  that, 
etc.  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  viii.  265  Almost  all  glaciers 
present  examples  of  sudi  [glacier]  tables.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  273  A  round,  for  example,  is  ‘a  figure  ’  and 
not  simply  ‘  figure  \  1885  F.  Temple  Relat.  Relig.  #  Sc. 

iii.  69  The  will  is  to  Science  the  first  example  of  power. 

b.  A  problem  framed  to  exemplify  a  rule  in 
arithmetic,  mathematics,  etc. ;  an  exercise. 

1674  Playford  Skill  Mns.  11.  96  Practice  to  play  this  Ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Notes  ascending  and  descending.  1847  Good¬ 
win  ( title ),  A  Collection  of  Problems  and  Examples  adapted 
to  the  Elementary  Course  of  Mathematics.  1888  Wolsten- 
holme  (title),  Examples  for  Practice  in  the  use  of  Seven- 
figure  Logarithms. 

c.  A  specimen  (of  workmanship).  Also,  a 
c  copy’  of  a  book,  etc.  (now  only  with  reference  to 
rarities). 

1530  Palsgr.  217/2  Example  of  a  boke,  copie.  a  1553 
Ascham  in  Fleming  Panopl.  Episi.  (1576)  437,  I  have 
sent  examples  [of  this  Epistle]  to  the  Kinges  majestie,  and 
the  rest  of  that  noble  and  gallant  companie.  1578  Lyte 
Dodoens  1.  v.  11  Whiche  a  man  shall  finde  described  in  some 
examples  of  Dioscorides.  1875  Fortnum  Majolica  v.  48 
This  Florentine  porcelain  is  especially  rare  ;  scarcely  thirty 
examples  being  known  to  exist.  1880  Daily  News  2  Dec. 
5/3  A  London  bookseller  lately  disposed  of  an  example  for 
four  shillings  and  sixpence.  Mod.  The  gallery  contains 
several  examples  of  this  master. 

2.  Logic .  =  Gr.  Trapabuy/m  (Aristotle).  The  spe¬ 
cies  of  argument  in  which  the  major  premiss  of 
a  syllogism  is  assumed  from  a  particular  instance. 

a  1679  Hobbes  Rhet.  1.  ii.  (1681)  3  An  Example  is  a  short 
Induction,  and  an  Enthymeme  a  short  Syllogisme.  1774 
Reid  Aristotle' s  Logic  iv.  §  7  Aristotle  gives  some  observa¬ 
tions  upon  imperfect  syllogisms  ;  such  as.  .example,  which 
is  an  imperfect  induction,  i860  Abp.  Thomson  Laws  Th. 
249  The  Example  is  an  argument  which  proves  some  thing 
to  be  true  in  a  particular  case  from  another  particular  case. 
1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  505  Example  comes  into  use 
when  we  identify  something  unknown  with  that  which  is 
known. 

3.  A  signal  instance  of  punishment  intended  to 
have  a  deterrent  effect ;  a  warning,  caution  ;  a 
person  whose  fate  serves  as  a  deterrent  to  others. 
Chiefly  in  phrases,  +  For ,  f  in  example ,  to  make 
(< a  person ,  etc.)  an  example ,  an  example  of  {a 
person) ;  also,  to  take  example . 

1382  Wyclif  Jude  i.  7  Sodom  and  Gomor  . .  ben  maad 
ensaumple  [ v.r .  exsaumple],  sustenynge  peyne  of  euerlast- 
inge  fijr.  1548  Hall  Cfiron.  204  Caused  the  lord  Welles. . 
to  be  behedded  there,  to  the  terrible  example  of  other, 
which  shal  put  their  confidence  in  the  promise  of  a  prince. 
1568  Grafton  Citron.  1253  Hanged  at  Greenewiche.  .for  rob¬ 
beries,  in  example  of  all  other,  c  1592  Marlowe  Massac. 
Paris  iii.  iv,  All  rebels  under  Heaven  Shall  take  example  by 
his  punishment.  1599  Shaks.  Finch  Adov.  i.  332  An  arrant 
knaue.  .which  I  beseech  your  worship  to  correct  your  selfe, 
for  the  example  of  others.  1631  Star  Chamb.  Cases  (Cam¬ 
den)  76  Brought  to  the  barre  to  be  punished  for  example 
sake.  1665  Manley  Grotius*  Low  C.  Warres  389  Let  these 
mens  unhappy  examples  be  a  warning  to  others.  1711  Ad¬ 
dison  Sped.  16  F  3,  I .  .will  not  be  provoked  . .  to  make  an 
Example  of  any  particular  Criminal.  1793  Gouv.  Morris 


I  in  Sharks  Life  Writ.  (1832)  II.  388. The  examples  are  so 
striking  and  terrifying  that  every  individual  trembles.  1803 
Pic  Nic  No.  4  (1806)  I.  140  They  must  be  made  an  example 
of.  1827  Pollok  Course  T.  x,  Has  he  not  given  at  times 
Example  fierce  of  wrath  and  judgment? 

4.  A  parallel  case  in  the  past ;  also  in  phrases, 
|  beyond,  without  example. 

1530  Palsgr.  217/2  Example  a  symilitude  of  a  thyng,  ex¬ 
emple.  1595  Shaks.  John  111.  iv.  13  Such  temperate  order  in 
so  fierce  a  course,  Doth  want  Example.  1707  Freind  Peter- 
!  borow's  Cond.  Sp.  50  A  Discipline  and  Generosity  without 
example.  1726  Butler  Semi.  iv.  76  He  was  mild  and 
gentle  beyond  Example.  1817  Pari.  Deb .  205  The  demand 
;  upon  gunsmiths  for  every  species  of  fire-arms  has  been  be- 
j  yond  all  former  example.  1821  Shelley  Hellas  Pref.,  A 
I  spirit  and  a  wisdom  which  has  few  examples. 

5.  A  precedent  appealed  to,  to  justify  or  authorize 
any  course  of  action,  arch,  or  Obs. 

1509-10  Act.  1  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  20  §  1  That  thees  grauntz 
be  not  take  in  example  to  the  Kyngez  of  England  in  tyme 
to  comme.  1581  Savile  Tacitus  Hist.  iv.  x.  (1591)  188 
Hordeonius.  .beganne  a  very  ill  example,  that  all  letters 
sent  from  abroade  should  be  deliuered  to  the  standerd* 
bearers  of  the  Legions.  1647-8  Cotterell  Davilas  Hist. 
Fr.  (1678'  11  Katherine  of  Medicis.  .according  to  many  Ex¬ 
amples  of  former  times,  pleaded  the  right  . .  to  assume  . . 
the  regency.  1700  Tyrrell  Hist.  Eng.  II.  853  With  a 
j  Saving  Clause,  that  it  shoulfl  not  be  drawn  into  Example. 

6.  A  person’s  action  or  conduct  regarded  as  an 
object  of  imitation  ;  often  qualified  by  adjs.  good, 

j  bad,  evil ,  etc.  Phrases,  To  give ,  leave ,  set  an 
\  example.  Also,  a  person  whose  conduct  ought  to 
be  imitated  ;  a  ‘  pattern  ’  of  excellence. 

1382  Wyclif  i  Tim.  iv.  12  Be  thou  ensaumple  [7'.  r.  ex¬ 
saumple]  of  feithful  men  in  word,  .in  feith,  in  chastite.  ^1460 
Fortescue  Abs.  fy  Lim.  Mon.  (1714)  10  They,  by  Example 
of  Nembroth,  made  them  Realmys.  1470-85  Malory 
Arthur  11.  i,  Gyuyng  example  to  alle  the  Barons.  61500 
Lancelot  3099  Neuer  we  . .  mycht  Have  bet  axampil  than 
iffith  ws  3one  knycht.  1570  Ascham  Scholem .  (Arb.)  66 
This  Court  also  neuer  lacked  many  faire  examples,  for 
yong  ientlemen  to  folow.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729) 
185  Forc’d  either  to  Imitate,  or  as  I  do,  to  celebrate  your 
Example.  1718  Rowe  tr.  Lucan  1,  He  copies  from  his 
master  Sylla  well,  And  would  the  dire  example  far  excell. 
1796  H.  Hunter  St.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  588  Of 
this  our  own  Country  ought  to  set  the  example  to  the  Na¬ 
tions.  1853  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  11.  241  You  copy  the 
outline  of  a  model  :  you  imitate  the  spirit  of  an  example. 
1870  Dickens  E.  Drood  viii,  If  you  will  set  me  that  ex¬ 
ample,  I  promise  to  follow  it. 

b.  In  generalized  sense  :  Action  or  conduct  that 
induces  imitation  ;  hence,  i  influence  that  disposes 
to  imitation  ’  (J.). 

,  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  11.  xvi.  (1495)  Cija/i 
The  angels  take  by  yefte  and  yeue  forth  by  example.  1653 
Walton  Angler  47  Well,  you  know  what  example  is  able 
to  do.  a  1680  Butler  Rem.  (1759)  I.  73  Example,  that  im¬ 
perious  Dictator  Of  all  that’s  good,  or  bad  to  human  Na¬ 
ture.  a  1729  J.  Rogers  19  Serm.  iv.  (1735)70  Example  is  a 
Motive  of  a  very  prevailing  Force  on  the  Actions  of  Men. 
1796  Burke  Regie.  Peace  i.  Wks.  VIII.  196  Example  is  the 
school  of  mankind.  1871  Smiles  Charge,  ii.  (1876)  35  Ex¬ 
ample  is  far  more  than  precept.  It  is  instruction  in  action. 

c.  To  take  exainple :  to  learn  by,  or  copy,  the 
example  of  another.  Const.  +  at,  by,  f  of. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  568  A  gentil  Maunciple  was  ther  of 
a  temple,  Of  which  achatours  mighten  take  exemple.  1477 
Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Didcs  86  He  is  right  happy  that  can 
chastyse  himself  taking  example  by  other.  1548  Udall, 
etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John  103  b,  Ye  shall  take  exaumple  at 
me.  1587  Mirr.  Mag.,  Porre.x  ix,  Example  take  you 
Princes  of  the  land.  1611  Cotgr.,  Exemplairement,  ex- 
emplarily ;  for  others  to  follow,  or  to  take  example  by. 
1632  Sherwood,  To  take  example  by,  patronner. 

d.  Of  {bad)  example  (  =  L.  mali  exempli,  Fr.  de 
mauvais  exemple).  rare. 

1865  M.  Arnold  Ess.  in  Criticism  66  Some  people  will 
say  these  are  little  things ;  they  are  not,  they  are  of  bad 
example. 

e.  A  pattern,  design  to  be  copied.  Obs.  (A 
mere  Latinism.) 

1539  Bible  (Taverner)  1  Citron.  xxviii.  12  Dauid  gaue 
Salomon  his  son  the  paterne  of  the  porch,  .and  the  example 
of  that  was  in  his  mynde.  1609  —  (Douay)  Num .  viii.  4  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  example  which  our  Lord  shewed  to  Moyses, 
so  wrought  he  the  candlesticke. 

If  7.  An  alleged  designation  for  a  company  (of 
1  masters’).  Obs.—  ° 

i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  F  vij  a,  A  Example  of  maisteris 

8.  Comb.,  as  example-giver. 

1540  Coverdale  Fruity.  Less.  1.(1593)  Rivb,  Before  vs  we 
haue  an  high  perfect  example  giuer. 

Example  (egzcrmp’l),  v.  Also  5  exawmplyn, 
5-6  exaumple,  6  exemple.  [f.  prec.  sb.  Cf. 
OF.  exemplier. ] 

1.  traits.  To  exemplify ;  to  furnish  a  model  or 
pattern  of ;  to  find  or  gite  an  example  or  instance 
of ;  also  with  sentence  as  obj.  Obs.  exc.  in  passive, 
c  1440  Promp.  Pan \  144/2  Exawmplyn,  exempt fico .  1  1449 
Pecock  Repr.  452  For  to  exaumple  bi  hise  dedis  to  othere 
men  the  seid  iiij1  principal  governaunce.  1556  J.  Heywood 
Spider  $  F.  lxxvni.  128  My  meaning,  .last  exatnpled  by  my 
fleeing  with  flise.  1508  Chapman  Iliad  iv.  238  He  examples 
this  With  toiling,  like  the  worst,  on  foot.  1613  Sherley 
Trav.  Persia  18  To  example  to  other  how  much  it  pleaseth 
God  to  fauour  good  intentions.  1655  E.  Terry  Voy.  E. 
India  218  Keeping  to  their  old  fashions  exampled  to  them 
by  their  predecessors.  1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  vr.  343 
Exampling  hardiest  deeds,  Salisbury  struck  down  the  foe. 
1828  Carlyle  in  Foreign  Rev. .II.  116  Of  an  interest  alto¬ 
gether  peculiar,  and  not  in  this  degree  exampled  in  recent 
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literature.  1879  Morley  Burke .89  Burke  devoted  himself  to 
this  duty  with  a  fervid  assiduity  that  has  not  often  been 
exampled,  and  has  never  been  surpassed, 
b.  Of  things  :  To  be  an  example  of. 

1881  A theme  um  25  June  840/1  Mr.  Arnold  quotes,  as  ex- 
ampling  Wordsworth  at  his  highest,  the  single  line,  Will  no 
one  tell  me  what  she  sings? 

f  2.  To  hold  forth  (a  person)  as  an  example. 
Also  with  out.  Obs. 

1625  Fletcher  Lover's  Progr.  11.  iii,  You  are  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  fair  friendship,  Exampled  for  your  love.  1639  W. 
Sclater  (Tun.)  Worthy  Communicant  7  The  stroke  of 
God’s  displeasure  ;  of  which  Nadab  and  Abihu  . .  are  ex¬ 
ampled  out  for  our  warning.  1654  Gayton  Pleas .  Notes 
iv.  xx.  268  Fortune  had  an  intent  to  example  him.. for  his 
sufferings. 

f  3.  To  furnish  an  antecedent  example  or  pre¬ 
cedent  for ;  to  justify  by  precedents.  Obs. 

1587  (title),  A  Defence  of  the  honorable  Sentence  and 
Execution  of  the  Queene  of  Scots,  exempled  with  analo¬ 
gies.  1588  Shahs.  L.  L.  L.  i.  ii.  121  That  I  may  example 
my  digression  by  some  mighty  president.  1595  —  John  iv. 
iii.  57  [This  shall]  proue  a  deadly  blood-shed  but  a  iest, 
Exampled  by  this  heynous  spectacle. 

4.  f  a.  Of  things :  To  serve  as  an  example  or 
warning  to  (obs.).  b.  Of  persons:  To  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  to,  instruct  by  example,  rare. 

1592  Greene  Art  Conny-catch.  iii.  25  Let  the  poore  Cut¬ 
lers  mishap  example  others.  1631  Laud  Sei>en  Serm.  (1651) 
325  And  what  a  Kings  Son  may  learne,  when  he  is  exampled 
by  such  a  Father.  1772  J.  Woolman  Jrnl.  x.  (1840)  147 
Placing  children,  .where  they  may  be  likely  to  be  exampled 
and  instructed.  1816  Coleridge  Statesm.  Alan.  (1839)  315 
Taught  by  God's  word,  exampled  by  God’s  providence, 
commanded  by  God’s  law.  1881  W.  E.  Henley  in  Aca¬ 
demy  27  Aug.  156/1  The  pair  settle  quietly  down  . .  gene¬ 
rally  exampling  their  friends  and  neighbours.  1883  E.  Bal¬ 
four  in  Mag.  Art  Aug.  398  They,  .example  those  whom 
they  are  engaged  in  teaching. 

f  5.  intr.  a.  To  serve  as  an  example  or  warning, 
b.  To  quote  an  example.  Obs . 

1571  Henryson  Mor.  Fables  28  This  suddaine  death  . .  of 
this  false  Tod.  .examples  exhortand  folke  to  amend.  1599 
B.  Jonson  Cynthia's  Rev.  v.  ii,  I  will  example  unto  you  : 
Your  opponent  makes  entry  as  you  are  engaged  with  your 
mistress. 

Hence  Exa*mpled///.  a .,  that  is  made  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Exa*mpling  ppl.  a.,  that  sets  an  example. 

a  1637  B.  Jonson  Underwoods ,  Epithal.  x,  Search,  Sun, 
and  thou  wilt  find  They  are  th’  exampled  Paire,  and  mir- 
rour  of  their  kind.  1715-20  Pope  Iliad  vi.  75  A  dreadful 
lesson  of  exampled  fate.  ci6ix  Chapman  Iliad  iv.  337  Thy 
brave  exampling  hand  Might  double  our  young  Grecian 
spirits. 

t  Exampleless,  a.  06s.  rare.  Also  7  ex- 
amplesse.  [f.  Example  sb.  +  -less.]  Without  an 
example  or  precedent ;  unexampled. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  iii.  xii.  (1632)  587  What  is  become 
of  that  ..  wonderfull  examplelesse  example?  1603  B.  Jon¬ 
son  Sejanus  11.  iv,  So  examplesse  [$*V]  and  vnblam’d  a  life, 
As  that  of  the  renown’d  Germanicus. 

Example  ship  (egza-mp’ljip).  rare-1,  [f. 
Example  sb.  +  -ship.]  The  function  of  setting  an 
example. 

1864  Sat.  Rev.  XVIII.  743  2  Exampleship  belongs  to 
them  [the  queen  on  her  throne,  the  father  in  his  family, 
etc.]  as  a  sort  of  heritage. 

+  Exa-mplify,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Ex-  prefix  1 
+  Amplify.]  trans.  =  Amplify. 

1677  Wycherley  Plain  Dealer  iii.  i,  I  will,  as  I  see  cause, 
extenuate,  or  examplify  Matter  of  Fact. 

Examplify,  obs.  form  of  Exemplify. 

Examply,  var.  of  Exemply  v.  Obs. 

Exan. 

1597  Gerard  Herbal,  Suppl.  to  Table  Eng.  Names, 
Exan  is  Croswort,  yet  not  our  Cruciata. 

t  Exangora'tion.  Obs.  rare,  [irreg.  f.  Ex- 
pref. l  +  Anger  v.  +  -ation.]  Provocation  to  anger. 

1631  R.  H.  Arraigum.  Whole  Creature  xviii.  306  Instead 
of  hoped  Contentation  :  wee  reape  vexation,  exangeration, 
distraction.  Ibid.  307  They  subject  the  Soule  to  exceeding 
divisions,  distractions,  exangerations  and  vexations. 

Exanguin,  -guious,  -guous,  etc.:  see  Exs-. 

t  Exangulous,  a.  Obs.-°  [f.  Ex-  prefix  i 
+  L.  angul-us  Angle  +  -ous.]  Without  angles  or 
corners.  1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1775  in  Ash,  etc. 

t  Exanimal,  a.  Obs.—  0  [ad.  L.  exanimal-is , 
f.  ex -  (see  Ex-)  +  anima  breath.  Cf.  animal .] 
Lifeless,  breathless.  1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio). 
Exanimate  (egz-,  ekssemim# ),///.  a.  [ad.  L. 
exanimdt-us ,  pa.  pple.  of  exanimdre  :  see  next.] 

1.  Deprived  of  life,  lifeless,  dead ;  rarely  of  an 
inorganic  substance  =  Inanimate. 

x552  Huloet,  Exanimate  or  kylled,  confectus.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  xii.  7  Ships,  which  had  been  wrecked 
late,  .stuck  with  carcases  exanimate.  1635  Swan  Spec.  M. 
ix.  §  1  (1643)  469  Oftentimes  by  dust  and  knocks  they 
[bears]  are  almost  exanimate  and  without  life.  1804  J. 
Grahame  Sabbath  (1839)  23/2  The  circling  halo  beam’d.. 
Upon  that  face,  clothed  in  a  smile  benign,  Though  yet 
exanimate.  1848  Miller  First  Impr.  ii.  (1857)  23  L  is  a 
petrifaction— a  fossil  ..  an  exanimate  stone.  1858  Chamb. 
Jrnl.  IX.  338  Thither,  almost  exanimate  from  fright.. was 
he  conveyed. 

b.  Lifeless  in  appearance  ;  without  respiration. 

1619  R.  Jones  Serm.  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  490  They  were 
exanimate  ;  but  whether  that  Fit  held  them  only  by  way  of 
Syncope,  or  [etc.].  1837  Old  Commodore  I.  219  Exanimate, 


collapsed,  the  Commodore  ..  was  ..  lifted  on  board.  1849 
Lytton  Caxtons  xviii.  viii,  Squills  again  closed  his  eyes, 
and  became  exanimate. 

2.  Deprived  or  destitute  of  animation  or  courage; 
spiritless. 

c  1534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  185  At  whose 
fall  the  residew  became  so  hartelesse  and  exanimate  that. . 
they  were  all  slayne.  1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  253  Out  of 
heart,  crest-fain,  exanimate.  1728  Thomson  Spring  1040 
The  grey  morn  Lifts  her  pale  lustre  on  the  paler  wretch 
Exanimate  by  love.  1808  J.  Barlow  Columb.  v.  853  Pale, 
curbed,  exanimate,  in  dull  despair.  1841  Fraser s  Mag. 
XXV.  217  The  comparatively  exanimate  productions  of  a 
hundred  moralists. 

Exanimate  (egz-,  ekseemim^t),  v.  rare  in 
mod.  use.  Also  7  exanimat,  [f.  L.  exanimat - 
ppl.  stem  of  exanimdre  to  deprive  of  life,  f.  ex- 
out  +  anima  breath  of  life.] 

+ 1.  trans.  a.  To  deprive  of  life  ;  to  kill.  b. 
To  deprive  of  the  appearance  of  life  ;  to  render 
breathless  or  unconscious.  Obs. 

1593  B.  Barnes  Parthenophil  <$■  P.  Sonn.  Ivi,  Thy  love, 
which  doth  each  part  exanimate.  1620  Venner  Via  Recta 
(1650)  225  A  Charcoal-fire  will  quickly  exanimate  you  and 
cast  you  into  a  sowne.  1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  24 
That  they  might  exanimate  . .  all  those  whose  life  . .  they 
envy  or  hate. 

b.  fig.  humorous.  To  knock  the  breath  out  of. 

1878  leaser's  Mag.  XVII.  738  Mr.  Sayce  has  furnished 
enough  grammatical  details,  not  only  to  ‘  flutter  ’  the  Ary¬ 
ans,  but  to  exanimate  most  believers  in  a  grammar  at  all. 

f2.  To  deprive  of  courage  or  spirit;  to  dis¬ 
hearten,  dispirit.  Obs. 

1552  in  Huloet.  1567  Drant  Hor-acc'  Epist.  11.  i.  Gvj, 
These  two  doth  much  exanimate  And  strykes  the  hart  full 
coulde.  1638  A.  Read  Chirurg.  ii.  14  Ustion  ..  is  horrible 
to  the  . .  apprehension  ;  for  it  doth  in  a  manner  exanimat 
cowardly  persons.  1667  Flavel  Saint  Dtdeed  (1754)  141 
If  it  be  attended .  .with  suffering,  it  will  exanimate  and 
sink  him.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

Hence  Exa*nimated,  Exa'nimating  ppl.  adjs. 

1689  T.  Plunket  Char.  Gd.  Commander  3  But  our  brave 
Hero,  whom  I  now  describe,  Is  none  of  that  exanimated 
Tribe.  1607  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  (1673)  341  The  old 
Magicians  by  reason  of  this  exanimating  property,  did  not 
a  little  glory  in  these  beasts. 

Exanimation  (egz-,  eksseinim^i-Jan).  [ad.  L. 
exanimdlion-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  exanimdre  :  see 
Exanimate  vi]  4  a-  Deprivation  of  life  (obs.). 
b.  ‘Apparent  death  from  swooning’  (Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.  1884V  C.  Deprivation  of  spirits,  dishearten¬ 
ing,  discouragement. 

a.  1670  Maynwaring  Vita  Sana  xvi.  148  Fear,  .scatter¬ 
ing  [the  spirits]  from  the  Fountain  of  Life,  into  the  external 
parts,  making  a  dissolution  almost  to  exanimation. 

b.  1731-1800  Bailey,  Exanimation  . .  a  swooning  or 
such  a  sinking  of  the  Spirits  as  is  attended  with  the  Loss  of 
Sense  for  some  time. 

C.  1604  T.  Wright  Passions  v.  175  Euery  accent  ..  ex¬ 
clamation,  indignation,  .exanimation,  exultation,  fitly  deli- 
uered,  is,  etc.  1635  Valentine  Four  Sea-Serm.  55  An 
exanimation  of  the  mariners,  .because  of  the  greatnesse  of 
the  danger. 

II  Ex  animo  (eks  se-nimo).  [L.  ex  out  of  + 
animo ,  abl.  of  animus  soul.]  Literally  :  From  the 
soul ;  hence,  heartily,  sincerely. 

1612  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  xviii.  (1627)  214  To  dispute,  as 
if  ex  animo  in  good  earnest,  with  all  contention  and  vehe- 
mencie.  1843  Robertson  in  Life  I.  101  As  to  the  Church 
of  England,  I  am  hers,  ex  animo. 

4  Exa'nimous,  a.  Obs.-°  [f.  L.  exaniin-is 
lifeless  +  -ous.]  (See  quot.) 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Exanimotts,  without  spirit  or  life. 
Hence  in  Johnson  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

4  Exa  nnual,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [App.  f.  Ex- 
prefix 1  +  Annual.]  In  Exannual  Roll:  a  roll 
kept  at  the  Exchequer  to  which  debts  to  the 
Crown  presumed  to  be  irrecoverable  were  trans¬ 
ferred,  instead  of  being  carried  forward  in  the 
‘  Annual  Roll  ’  from  year  to  year. 

1650  Order  Ct.  of  Exchequer  in  Hale  Sheriffs  A  ccomfts 
(1683)  96  So  much  of  the  said  Firmes  as.  .are  become  illevi- 
able,  shall  be.. conveyed  out  of  the  said  annual  Roll  and 
Sheriffs  Accoinpts  into  the  exannual  Roll  of  this  Court. 

Exannulate  (eksse-ni«l<?t),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Ex- 
priv.  +  Annul-us  +  -ate-.]  Having  no  annulus 
or  ring  round  the  sporangium,  as  certain  ferns ; 
opposed  to  Annulate. 

1861  Bentley  Bot.  369  Those  in  which  the  ring  is  absent 
are  said  to  be  exannulate.  1880  Gray  Struct.  Bot.  x.  §  2. 
361  Not  dehiscent,  exannulate. 

4  Exannulose,  a.  Zool.  Obs.  [f.  Ex-  priva¬ 
tive  +  Annul-us  + -ose.]  Of  certain  invertebrate 
animals :  Having  a  body  not  consisting  of  rings 
or  ring-like  segments. 

1832  Johnston  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club.  I.  8  Communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  exannulose  invertebrate  tribes  have 
been  made  as  yet  only  by  myself. 

Exanthalose  (eksre'n|>a.Dus).  Min.  [f.  Cr. 
i£av6-tuv  (see  Exanthema)  +  aA-s  salt  +  -ose. 
(First  used  in  Fr.  by  Beudant  Mineral.  (1832)  II. 
475-)]  (See  quots.)  , 

1837  R.  Allan  Philli/s  Alin.  198  Exantholose.  1844 
Dana  Min.  221.  1868  Ibid.  637  Exanthalose  . .  is  a  white 

efflorescence,  such  as  results  from  the  exposure  to  the  air 
of  glauber  salt.  1882  Watts  Diet.  Ghent .  II.  613  Exantha¬ 
lose,  native  sulphate  of  sodium. 


Exanthem  (eksae*nj>em).  Path .  [Anglicized 
form  of  next.]  =  next. 

1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Exanthemcs ,  the  Small-Pox, 
wheals  or  pushes  in  a  mans  skin,  Measles.  i86x  Bumstead 
Ven.  Dis.  (1879)  737  The  extensive  superficial  exanthems 
are  peculiar  to  the  first  months  of  the  disease.  1876  J.  S. 
Bristowe  Th.  Sf  Tract.  Med.  290  The  term  exanthem  . . 
should  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  several  eruptions  which 
attend  and  characterise  the  infectious  fevers. 

II  Exanthema  (eksaen)>/-ma').  PI.  -ata.  [late 
L.,  a.  Gr.  dvOr/^a  eruption,  f.  I£av0itiv,  f.  l£-  out 
+  avbitiv  to  blossom,  f.  dv9o s  blossom.] 

1.  Path.  An  efflorescence,  eruption,  or  rash  such 
as  takes  place  in  measles,  small-pox,  etc.  Also, 
a  disease  characterized  by  efflorescence ;  an  erup¬ 
tive  disease.  Chiefly//. 

1657  Phys.  Diet.,  Exanthemata,  the  small  pox  are  pus¬ 
tules,  and  the  measles  spots  which,  etc.  1766  Smollett 
Trav.  I.  xxiv.  367  Some  few  persons  of  gross  habits  have 
. .  been  seized  with  putrid  fevers,  attended  with  exanthe¬ 
mata.  1806  Med.  Jrnl.  XV.  383  h'ramboesia  . .  resembles 
variola  and  the  other  exanthemata.  1876  tr.  Wagner's  Gen. 
Pathol.  15  Certain  febrile  affections,  especially  the  acute 
exanthemata. 

2.  Bot.  Blotches  and  eruptive  excrescences  on 
the  surface  of  leaves. 

1866  in  Treas.  Bot.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Exanthematic  (eks^nji/mre-tik),  a.  Path. 
[f.  Gr.  (gavSTjuaT-,  stem  of  i^avOijna  (see  prec.)  + 
-IC-]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an 
exanthema ;  eruptive. 

i860  in  Mayne  Exp.  Lex.  1869  E.  A.  Parkes  Pract. 
Hygiene  (ed.  3)  106  Hospital  gangrene  is  a  precursor  of  ex¬ 
anthematic  typhus. 

Exanthematology  (e&ssenjwmatp-lodgi).  [f. 
as  prec.  :  see  -logy.]  The  doctrine  or  study  of 
the  exanthemata ;  a  treatise  on  eruptive  fevers. 

[1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Exanthematologia,  an  account  or 
treatise  of  eruptive  fevers,  the  measles  and  small  pox.]  i860 
in  Mayne  Exp.  Lex.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc .  Lex. 

Exanthematous  (eksaen]» -matss),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ous.]  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  an  exanthema  ;  efflorescent. 

1755  Johnson,  Exanthematous,  pustulous;  efflorescent; 
eruptive.  1780  Layard  Cattle  Distemp.  in  Phil.  Traits. 
LXX.  543  The  contagion  was  not  of  the  exanthematous 
sort.  1836  T  odd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  429/1  In  the  exanthematous 
diseases,  the  blood  partakes  of  the  general  disorder  of  the 
system.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  X.  108/1  Fever  is  an  essential 
element  in  exanthematous  disease. 

Exanthine  (eksEe-n}?3in).  [f.  Gr.  i(av6-ttiv 
(see  Exanthema)  +  -ine.]  The  Purree  or  Indian 
yellow  of  India.  1875  in  Ure  Did.  Arts. 

4  Exantlate,  a.  Obs.  rare— l.  [ad.  L.  exavt- 
lat-us,  pa.  pple.  of  e xantldre  :  see  Exantlate  vi] 
Pumped  out ;  drained. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  P  81  Not  yet  exantlate  and  ex¬ 
hausted  with  generating  and  concocting. 

t  Exantlate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  exant  Id  t-  ppl. 
stem  of  exantldre  to  draw  out  (a  liquid). 

The  etymology  of  the  L.  word  is  disputed ;  some,  relying 
on  the  variant  spelling  ex anclare  (which  seems  to  be  the 
better  attested  of  the  two),  consider  it  to  be  f.  ex -  out  +  an- 
culus  servant,  so  that  the  primary  sense  would  be  *  to  draw 
(water,  etc.)  as  a  servant.’  Others  regard  the  word  as  ad.  Gr, 
k^av-rXCiv  to  pump  out,  empty  (liquids),  f.  out  +  curAo? 
hold  of  a  ship.  In  any  case  the  fig.  use  of  cxantlarc  or 
cxanclai'e  for  ‘  to  endure  to  the  uttermost  ’  must  have  been 
suggested  by  the  precisely  similar  use  of  the  Gr.  word.  ] 

1.  tratis.  To  draw  out  as  from  a  well. 

C1650  Charleton  cited  by  Blount  Glossogr.  (1656)  [cf. 
quot.  1650  s.  v.  Exantlation]. 

2.  To  waste  away,  spend,  exhaust.  Also  refi. 

1660-3  Boyle  Usef.  Nat.  Phil.  11.  v,  Acid  or  saline  liquors, 

which  . .  soon  coagulate,  or  exantlate  themselves  by  work¬ 
ing,  and  thereby  become  unfit  for  future  operations.  1680 
—  Sccpt.  Client.  II.  1 17  By  time  those  seeds  are  Weari’d  or 
Exantlated,  or  unable  to  Act  their  Parts,  .any  Longer. 

4  Exantla'tion.  Obs.  [f.  prec. :  see  -ation.] 

1.  The  action  of  drawing  out,  as  water  from  a 
well ;  fig.  only. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  I.  v.  18  Truth  which  wise 
men  say  doth  lye  in  a  well,  is  not  recoverable  but  by  exant- 
lation.  1650  Charleton  tr.  Van  Helmont' s  Delir.  Catarrhi 
Pref.  7  A  deplorable  remora  to  the  timely  exantlation  of 
Truth.  1704  Swift  T.  Tub  Introd.,  To  draw  up  by  exant¬ 
lation  or  display  by  incision.  1731-1800  in  Bailey  ;  and 
in  mod.  Diets. 

2.  Exhaustion  ;  exhausted  condition. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  42  Most  of  them  have  annexed 
their  own  cruelties,  .rottennesse,  exantlation  of  their  powers. 

Exappendiculate  (eLsaependrkitfLT),  a . 
Bot.  [f.  Ex-  prefix 1  +  L.  appendicul-a  (Appen- 
dicle)  +  -ate 2.]  Having  no  appendicles  or  ap¬ 
pendages. 

1870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora  48  Petals  exappendiculate. 

Exarate  (e'ksartf't),  a.  Entom.  [ad.  L.  ex- 
ardt-us ,  pa.  pple.  of  exarare  :  see  next  vi]  (See 
quot.) 

1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life  76  The  chrysalis  . .  differs  . . 
in  being  ‘  free  ’  or  *  exarate ’.  1888 — (ed.  Jackson)  152  Of  the 
first  kind  of  pupa  two  varieties  are  distinguishable.  In  one 
the  larval  skin  is  simply  thrown  off.  It  is  known  as  incom¬ 
plete,  exarate  or  libera. 

tE  xarate,  V.  Obs.  [f.  L.  exaral-  ppl.  stem  ol 
exarare  to  plough  up ;  also,  to  trace  characters  on 
a  waxen  tablet,  f.  ex-  out  +  ardre  to  plough.] 


EXARATION. 
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EXASPERATED. 


1.  traits.  To  dig  or  plough  up. 

1656-81  in  Blount  Glossogr. 

2.  To  write  or  note  down. 

1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1657  Reeve  God’s  Plea  230  God 
hath  an  observing  eye  over  a  Penitent,  and  doth  exarate 
and  can  enumerate  all  his  manifestations. 

Exaration  (eksatv*-Jhn).  [ad.  late  L.  exard- 
tion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  exarare :  see  Exarate  v.] 

f  1.  The  action  of  ploughing.  06s.— 0 

1658-96  in  Phillips.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

2.  The  action  of  tracing  (characters)  upon  stone, 
or  writing.  Also  cotter,  a  writing ;  a  composition  ; 
rare  in  mod.  use. 

1631  R.  Byfield  Doctr.  Sabb.  76  This  pleadeth  the  neces- 
sitie  of.  .their  exaration,  or  drawing,  as  it  were,  with  his 
pencill  on  the  Tables  of  stone.  1683  E.  Hooker  Prcf  Ep. 
to  Pordage's  Mystic  Div.  94  These  exarations  of  his  Penn. 
1716  M.  Davies  A  then.  Brit .  II.  389 The  Whimsical  Exara¬ 
tions  of  Socinus,  Crellius,  etc.  1755  in  Johnson.  1840  W.  H. 
Morley  in  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  (1841)  III.  743  The  story  in 
the  Persian  MS.  ..is  written  in  three  different  hands. 
The  first  part  . .  has  been  apparently  added  since  the  exara¬ 
tion  of  the  other  two. 

t  Exa  rceate,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [irreg.  f.  Ex- 
prefix1  +  L.  arce-re  to  keep  off -f -ate3.]  traits. 
To  hinder,  prevent. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  256  It  [aloes]  takes  away 
obstructions,  exarceates  putretude. 

Exarch  (e-ksaik).  Also  6  exarke.  [ad.  L. 
exarch-us ,  a.  Gr.  e£apxos,  in  class.  Gr.  a  leader, 
chief,  f.  k£ap\uv  to  take  the  lead,  f.  If  (see  Ex- 
pref.'P)  +  apxeiv  to  begin,  rule.  In  the  post-clas¬ 
sical  uses  represented  by  the  Eng.  word,  the  prefix 
was  perh.  taken  in  the  sense  *  out,  sent  out\] 

1.  Under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  the  governor 
of  a  distant  province,  as  Africa  or  Italy ;  in  the 
latter  case  with  title  ‘  Exarch  of  Ravenna  \  (The 
title  was  revived  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire : 
see  quot.  1751.) 

1588  Allen  Admon.  44  So  did  S.  Gregory  the  first  moue 
Genadius  the  Exarke,  to  make  warres  against  the  heritikes. 
1601  R.  Johnson  Kingd.  «$•  Commw.  (1603)  107  Ravenna, 
where  some  Emperors  have  kept  their  courts,  and  after  them 
their  Exarches  or  lieutenants.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v., 
The  emperor  Frederic  created  Heraclius  . .  exarch  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  1788  Gibbon  Decl.  F.  xlix. 
V.  120  These  remote  provinces  [Italy  and  Africa]  required 
the  presence  of  a  supreme  magistrate  ;  he  was  indifferently 
styled  the  exarch  or  the  patrician.  1832  tr.  Sismondis  It al. 
Rep.  i.  11  Governed  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  Emperor  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  under  the  title  of  exarch  of  the  five  cities  of 
Pentapolis.  1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  II.  111.  vii.  132 
The  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  the  representative  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Empire.  1872  E.  W.  Robertson  Hist.  Ess.  205  The 
Pope  . .  anointing  . .  Pepin  and  his  two  sons  . .  as  Patricians 
of  the  Romans  thus  occupying  the  condition  of  the 
Exarch. 

2.  Eccl.  In  the  Eastern  Church,  a  title  originally 
equivalent  to  f  archbishop  \  ‘  metropolitan  \  or 
‘  patriarch’,  which  in  early  use  were  employed 
almost  indiscriminately.  Subsequently,  1  a  bishop 
having  charge  of  a  province,  and  next  in  rank  to 
a  patriarch  ’  ( Catholic  Did .) ;  also,  a  legate  or  de¬ 
puty  of  the  patriarch,  entrusted  with  some  special 
charge  or  mission. 

a  1600  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  vii.  xvi.  421  In  the  council  of 
Carthage.. it  was  decreed,  that  the  bishop  of  the  chief  see 
should  not  be  entitled  the  exarch  of  priests.  1635  Pagitt 
Christianogr.  1.  ii.  (1636)  58  Gregorius  Hieromonachus,  the 
Patriarchal  Exarch  from  Trapezunt.  1751  Chambers  Cycl. 
s.v.,  In  493  Sebas  was  established  exarch,  or  chief,  of  all  the 
anchorets  within  the  territory  of  Jerusalem.  1851  Hussey 
Papal  Power  ii.  74  Bishops  or  clergy  should  appeal  from 
their  metropolitan  to  the  exarch  of  the  Province.  1877 
E.  Venables  in  Diet.  Chr.  Biog.  I.  288/1  He  [Basil  of 
Caesareia]  was  metropolitan  of  Cappadocia,  and  exarch  of 
Pontus.  1884  Arnold-Forster  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Mar.  412 
The  constitution  of  the  Bulgarian  Exarch  by  the  Porte  in 
1870. 

Hence  Exa  rckal  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  an 
exarch. 

1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  II.  iv.  ix.  414  The  exarchal 
government  from  the  first  had  only  been  powerful  to  tyran¬ 
nise  and  feeble  to  protect. 

Exarchate  (e'ksaikrit,  eksaMkevt).  Also  6-7 
exarehat,  -cat.  [ad.  late  L.  exarchat-us,  f.  ex¬ 
arc  hits  :  see  Exarch.  Cf.  Fr.  exarehat. ] 

1.  The  office,  dignity,  or  jurisdiction  of  an  ex¬ 
arch,  whether  a.  civil,  or  b.  ecclesiastical. 

a.  1561  Daus  tr.  Btillinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  196  b,  Longi¬ 
nus  brought  in  a  new  name  of  dignitie,  that  is  to  witte,  the 
exarchate  of  Italie.  1635  Pagitt  Christianogr.  259*  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  Exarehat . .  the  Romans  began  to  be 
governed  by  . .  the  Popes.  1678  Wanley  Wond.  Lit.  World 
v.  ii.  §  16.  469/2  Justinus  the  second  instituted  the  Ex¬ 
archate  of  Ravenna.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.  Exarch 
The  exarchs  subsisted  about  a  hundred  and  eighty-five 
years,  and  ended  in  Eutychius ;  under  whose  exarchate  the 
city  of  Ravenna  was  taken  by  the  Lombard  king. 

b-  1876  Daily  Ne'ivs  16  Dec.  5/6  A  self-governed  pro¬ 
vince,  including  the  territory  of  the  Bulgarian  exarchate. 

2.  The  province  or  territory  governed  by  an  ex¬ 
arch,  whether  a.  civil,  or  b.  ecclesiastical. 

a.  1563-87  Foxe  A.  <5*  M.  (1596)  117/1  Pipinus.  .gaue.  .to 
the  said  see  of  Rome,  the  exarehat  or  princedome  of  Ra- 
uenna.  1764  Gibbon  Misc .  Whs.  (1814)  V.  30  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne,  .gave  the  duchy  of  Rome  and  the  exarchate 
of  Ravenna  to  the  popes.  1861  J.  Sheppard  Fall  Rome  vi. 
314  The  Byzantines  still  retained  the  exarchate, 


b.  #  1877  E.  Venables  in  Did.  Chr.  Biog.  I.  290/2  He 
[Basil]  was  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  his  exarchate. 
Hence  +  Exa  rchateshi  p,  Obs. 

1606  G.  W[oodcocke]  tr.  Justin's  Hist.  Hh  vj  a,  Ius- 
tinivs  . .  instituted  the  Exarchatship. 

+  E’xarchy.  Obs.-°  [f.  Exarch  +  -y 3.]  =  prec. 

1656-81  Blount  Glossogr .,  Exarchy,  the  chief  place  of 
dignity  under  the  Emperor,  the  Lieutenancy  of  the  Empire. 
1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

Exareolate  (eksiariVlcit),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Ex- 
prefix  1  +  Areola  +  -ate2.]  Unmarked  by  areola ; 
not  areolate.  1866  in  Treas.  Bot. 

Exarillate  (eks,se  ri]^t),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Ex- prefix^ 
+  L.  arill-us  Aril  +  -ate2.]  Having  no  aril ;  not 
arillate. 

1830  Bindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  150  Corolla  with  a  twisted 
aestivation,  .exarillate  seeds. 

Exaristate  (eks^irstrit),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Ex- 
prefix 1  +  Arista  +  -ate2.]  Having  no  arista, 
awn,  or  beard  ;  not  aristate. 

1866  in  Treas.  Bot.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Exarticulate  (eksiarti-ki/IlA),  a.  Entom. 
[mod.  f.  Ex-  prep A  +  L.  articul-us  joint  +  -ate2. 
(Late  L.  had  exarticuldtus  in  sense  ‘  inarticulate’.)] 
Not  jointed  ;  not  consisting  of  two  parts. 

1835  Kirby  Hab.  $  Inst.  Anim.  II.  xvi.  78  An  elongated 
exarticulate  base,  representing  the  handle  of  a  whip. 

Exarticulate  (eksiaiti'kirrkit),  v.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ate3.]  trans.  fa.  ‘  To  put  out  of  joint ;  dis¬ 
locate’  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656-Si).  Obs.  b.  ‘To 
remove  a  limb,  or  a  part  of  a  limb,  at  a  joint  ’ 
(Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1884). 

Exarticulation  (eUsiaitikidUi-Jbn).  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ation.] 

1 1.  The  putting  (a  limb)  out  of  joint ;  disloca¬ 
tion,  luxation.  Obs. 

1658  in  Phillips.  1721  in  Bailey  ;  whence  in  mod.  Diets. 

2.  Amputation  at  a  joint ;  removal  of  a  limb, 
or  a  part  of  a  limb,  at  a  joint. 

1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

t  Exa’rtuate,  v.  Obs.—°  [f.  late  L.  exartuat- 
ppl.  stem  of  exartudre  (Carpentier),  f.  ex-  (see 
Ex-  prefX)  +  artus  joint :  cf.  Artuate.] 

1656-81  Blount  Glossogr. ,  Exartuate ,  to  carve  as  meat 
is  carved,  to  quarter  as  the  hangman  doth. 

t  Exasper,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  (directly  or  through 
F.  exasper-ef)  L.  exasper-dre :  see  Exasperate  v.] 
=  Exasperate  v. 

1545  Jove  Exp.  Dan.  vii.  96  b,  A  lyon  is  a  cruell  beast  yf 
he  he  exaspered.  1637  R.  Humphrey  tr.  St.  Ambrose  i.  9 
Whosoever  hee  bee  that  exaspereth. 

Exasperate  (egza,sperc't),/rt.///t\ancl///.  a. 
[ad.  L.  exasper dt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  exasperdre  :  see 
Exasperate  vi] 

f  A.  pa.  pple . ;  in  various  senses  of  the  vb.  Obs. 

1540-1  Image  Gov.  (1549)  160  Wherwith  thei  beeyng 

exasperate  . .  wente  vnto  two  gentilmen  dwellyng  hereby. 
1545  Raynold  Byrth  Manky?ide  119  Yf  it  be  so  that  the 
cough  haue  exasperat  and  made  rough  the  tounge.  1585 
Lloyd  Treas.  Health  H  viij,  Apply  vnto  the  head  beyng 
shauen :  mustarde  seed,  &  the  skynne  shalbe  exasperate 
and  the  rewme  dryed.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  iil  vi.  38  This 
report  Hath  so  exasperate  their  King,  that  hee  Prepares  for 
some  attempt  of  Warre.  1609  Holland  Amm.  Marcel  xiv. 
v.  8  This  rigor  of  his  . .  was  much  more  exasperate  by  in¬ 
formation  given  of  certain  offensive  crimes. 

B.  ppl .  a. 

1.  Bot .  Rough  ;  covered  with  short  stiff  points. 

1866  in  Treas.  Bot.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

2.  =  Exasperated  2  and  3.  arch. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  (1634)  II.  211  Some  diseases  would 
be  more  exasperat  and  angry.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <5-  Cr.  v.  i. 
34  Ther.  Do  I  curse  thee?  Patr.  Why  no..  Ther.  No? 
why  art  thou  then  exasperate?  1622  Bacon  Hcji.  VII ,  79 
Matters  grew  more  exasperate  betweene  the  two  kings  of 
England  and  France.  1795  Southey  Joan  of  Arc  11.  190 
To  the  exasperate  patience  of  the  foe  [we  opposed]  Despe¬ 
rate  endurance.  1854  Tait's  Mag.  XXI.  167  He  pours  out 
the  whole  full  flood,  fiery  and  exasperate,  of  his  emotions. 
1856  Mrs.  Browning  Anr.  Leigh  iv.  177  Swallows  which 
the  exasperate  dying  year  Sets  spinning  in  black  circles. 

Exasperate  (egza-spertfit),  V.  Also  6-7  ex¬ 
asperat.  [f.  L.  exasperat -  ppl.  stem  of  exasperdre 
to  roughen,  irritate,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex- preff)  +  asper 
rough.] 

1 1.  To  make  harsh  or  rugged  ;  to  add  harshness 
to  (language,  sounds,  etc.)  ;  to  render  (laws) 
more  severe.  Obs. 

1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  177  Cadences  bound  with  the 
fourth  or  seuenth  . .  being  in  long  notes  will  exasperat  the 
harmonie.  1634  H.  R.  Salerne  Regim.  155  Nuts,  .exaspe¬ 
rate  the  voyce  and  make  it  like  a  Cranes  voyce.  1643  Mil- 
ton  Divorce  11.  xvii,  Not  considering  that  the  Law  should 
be  exasperated  according  to  our  estimation  of  the  injury. 
165X  W.  G.  tr.  CoweC s  Inst.  264  So  great  hath  been  the 
bloody  wickednesse  of  these  times,  that  this  Law  hath  been 
somewhat  more  exasperated.  1692  Christ  Exalted  99  Our 
Translators  do  rather  mollifie,  than  exasperate,  the  word 
timeasy  and  say,  Thou  hast  aborred.  1765  Beattie  On 
Churchill  87  Did  hate  to  vice  exasperate  thy  style,  No — 
Bufo  match’d  the  vilest  of  the  vile. 

2.  To  increase  the  fierceness  or  violence  of  (a 
disease,  pain,  appetite,  etc.).  Now  with  mixed 
notion  of  3,  4. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Algrnn,  any  thing  that  encreases,  or  exaspe- 
rates,  a  disease,  or  sore,  a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  in  Beauties 


0/^(1846)  59  Rubbing  the  sore  doth  tend  to  exasperate 
and  inflame  it.  1710  T.  Fuller  Pharm.  Extemp.  197  All 
the  other  Symptoms  will  be  exasperated  by  the  tumult  which 
Evacuations  cause.  1783  P.  Pott  Chirurg.  Whs.  II.  31 1 
Scirrhus  or  cancer  . .  was  exasperated,  and  made  worse  by 
it.  1843  Prescott  M’-riVt?  (1874)  II.  347  Two  injuries  on 
the  head,  one  of  which  was  so  much  exasperated  by  fatigue. 
1850  Lynch  Theoph.  Trinal  v.  83  If  we  do  not  heed  the 
claim  of  the  different  appetites  . .  we  exasperate  them. 

f  b.  To  make  more  grievous  or  painful ;  to 
aggravate.  Also,  to  represent  as  worse;  to  ex- 
aggerate,  magnify.  Obs. 

1561  Daus  tr.  Ballinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  36  He  speaketh 
modestly,  least  by  exasperating  ouermuch  the  sinne  and 
errour  in  the  faythfull,  he  should  discourage  them  vtterly. 
1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  vi.  (1605)  167  Why  didst  thou 
. .  Create  These  harmefull  Beasts,  which  but  exasperate 
Our  thorny  life?  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vii.  xvii. 
376  Judas  ..having  sinned  beyond  aggravation,  and  com¬ 
mitted  one  villany  which  cannot  bee  exasperated  by  all 
other.  1651  Re  tig.  IVotton.  33  Not  to  exasperate  the  Case 
of  my  Lord  of  Southampton.  1681  Loud.  Gaz .  No.  1625/1 
They  of  Liege  do  every"  day  more  and  more  exasperate 
things.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  73  P  5  This  visionary 
opulence  . .  exasperated  our  necessities. 

3.  To  embitter,  intensify  (ill-feeling,  passion, 
wickedness.)  Now  chiefly  with  mixed  notion  of  4. 
Also,  in  good  sense  :  +  To  heighten  (courage). 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasju.  Par.  Matt.  ii.  26  b,  That . .  the 
vngodlines  of  Herode.  .might  more  and  more  be  exasperated. 
1614  Raleigh  Hist.  Wo?-/d  II.  iv.  vii. §  1.  248  The  Roman 
Dictator.. to  exasperate  his  souldiers  courage,  threw  their 
owne  ensignes  amidst  the  enemies.  1677  Otway  Titus 
Berenice  in.  i,  Why  come  you  thus,  t’exasperate  my  De¬ 
spair?  1773  Johnson  in  Boswell  1  May  II.  107  The  pride 
of  a  common  man  is  very  little  exasperated  by  the  supposed 
usurpation  of  an  acknowledged  superior.  1794  Paley  Evid. 
11.  ix.  §  3  (1817)  265  These  feuds  were  exasperated  by  the 
mutual  persecutions  of  the  Jews  and  Christians.  1855 
Prescott  Philip  If  I.  iv.  vii.  490  His  naturally  wild  and 
headstrong  temper  was  exasperated  by  disease. 

4.  To  irritate  (a  person);  to  provoke  to  anger; 
to  enrage,  incense.  Const,  to ,  also  to  with  inf. 

1534  More  Let.  Marg.  Roper\lYs,.  1429/2,  I  should,  .but 
further  exasperate  hys  highnes.  1586  Jas.  VI,  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  1.  224  IIL  19  If  I  shall  persist  in  that  course  ye 
shall  rather  be  exasperattet  to  passionis  in  reading  the 
uordis.  1625  Shirley  Traitor  iv.  i,  I  did  exasperate  y"ou 
to  kill  or  murder  him.  1768  Franklin  Ess.  Wks.  1840  II. 
367  The  poor  are ..  exasperated  against  the  rich,  and  ex¬ 
cited  to  insurrections.  1773  Goldsm.  Stoops  to  Conq.  iv. 
Wks.  (Globe)  670/1  You  know  my  hasty  temper,  and  should 
not  exasperate  it.  1818  Scott  II  rt.  Midi,  iv,  The  burghers 
. .  were  greatly  exasperated  at  the  unexpected  respite. 
1819  Shelley  Cenci  11.  ii.  37  Thus  he  is  exasperated  to  ill. 
1867  Emerson  Lett,  <$•  Soc.  Aimst  Progr.  Culture  Wks. 
(Bohn)  III.  236  In  England,  .the  game  laws  . .  exasperated 
the  farmers  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill. 

refl.  Boorde,  Brev .  Healthy  Pref.  2  a,  Exasperate  not 
yourselfe  agaymste  me  for  makynge  of  this  lytle  volume 
of  Phisycke.  1871  Smiles  Charac.  vi.  (1876)  175  We  shall 
not  mend  matters  by  exasperating  ourselves  against  them. 

absol.  1606  G.  W[oodcocke]  tr.  Justin's  Hist.  100  a, 
Phillip  exasperated  what  he  could,  to  perswade  the  Etolians 
to  ioyn  warre  with  him.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  11. 
254  Not  knowing  whether  such  a  deniall  might  satisfie  or 
exasperate.  1645  Milton  Tetrach.  Ded.,  Those  who  ceased 
not  to  exasperate  without  cause, 
b.  trans/. 

1654  R.  Codrington  tr.  Justin's  Hist.  67  Injury  on  this 
side,  and  indignitie  on  the  other  side  did  exasperate  their 
swords.  1865  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  VIII.  Ixiii.  30  The 
stream  ..  foams  in  a  furious  torrent,  exasperated  by  the 
rocky  ledges  which  at  some  points  intercept  its  course. 

t  5.  To  irritate  physically  ;  to  render  sore, 
chafe. 

1552  H  uloet,  Exasperate,  vlcero.  1610  Markham  Masterp. 
11.  clxxiii.  494  Though  it  [myrrh]  doth  cleanse  much,  yet  it 
doth  not  exasperate  the  arteries.  1621  Venner  Tobacco 
(1650)  411  Not  sucking  it  with  a  sudden  or  strong  attrac¬ 
tion  :  for  then  it  will  exasperate  the  winde  pipe,  a  1682 
Sir  T.  Browne  Tracts  105  The  Mugil,  being  somewhat 
rough  and  hard-skinned,  did  more  exasperate  the  gutts 
of  such  offenders. 

+  6.  intr.  a.  Of  persons:  To  become  enraged  or 
incensed.  Cf.  4.  b.  Of  things  :  To  become  worse 
or  more  serious.  Cf.  2  b.  c.  Of  a  disease,  etc. : 
To  increase  in  violence  or  severity.  Cf.  2.  Obs. 

1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  BiondCs  Eromena  §4  The  more  his 
external  wounds  healed,  the  more  did  his  internall  exaspe¬ 
rate  and  fret,  *1645  Howell  Lett .  (1650)  II.  11.  18  Not¬ 
withstanding,  .that  matters  began  to  exasperat  more  and 
more,  .he  would  abate  nothing.  1659  Heylin  Animadv.  in 
Fuller's  Appeal  (1840)  339  The  University  of  Oxford  fre¬ 
quently  quarrelled  and  exasperated,  upon  slight  occasions. 
a  1734  North  Life  Ld.  Guildford  83  The  Distemper 
exasperated,  till  it  was  manifest  she  could  not  last  many 
Weeks. 

Exasperated  (egza-spereited ),///.  a.  [f.  prec. 

+  -ed  1.] 

1.  In  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

16x1  Cotgr.,  Agace..  incensed,  prouoked,  exasperated. 
1660  Milton  Free  Commw.  424  We  remain  finally  secure 
from  the  exasperated  Regal  Power.  i66x  Lovell  Hist. 
Anim.  Min.  35  Cows  milk  . .  used  as  a  gargarisme,  helps 
the  throat  straightened  by  catarrhes,  and  the  exasperated 
jawes.  1694  Phillips  tr.  Miltons  Lett.  State  29  July  1655 
Such  exasperated  Cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  Professors  of 
the  same  Religion  with  our  selves,  a  1714  Burnet  Own 
Time  (1823)  I.  67  That  raised  the  spirits  of  those  that  were 
already  but  too  much  exasperated.  1756  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu  Lett.  xcv.  IV.  73  She  eloped  one  fair  morning., 
leaving  her  two  daughters  . .  to  the  care  of  the  exasperated 
marquis.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  209,  I  saw  that  they 
were  getting  exasperated  with  one  another. 


EXASPERATER. 
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EXCALIBUR. 


b.  Her.  (See  quot.) 

1830  Robson  Brit.  Her.,  Exasperated,  depicted  in  a  fu¬ 
rious  attitude. 

+  2.  ?  Narrowed  gradually  to  a  point,  tapered. 
1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1653)  674  If  it  were  not  for  these 
bunches,  .it  would  be  so  exasperated  or  extenuated  toward 
the  end  like  to  the  tail  of  a  Rat  or  great  Mouse. 

Hence  Exasperatedly  adv .,  +  Exa  sperated- 
ness,  Obsr~°  =  Exasperation  3. 

1872  Daily  News  26  Aug., The  others,  .raged  exasperatedly 
against  him  in  their  clubs.  1886  Mrs.  E.  Moberly  Lady 
Valeria  II.  v.  no  Lord  Altcar  laughed  again,  but  exaspe¬ 
ratedly.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Exasperaiedness ,  incensed¬ 
ness,  the  being  exasperated.  1775  Ash,  Exasperatedness. 

Exasperater :  see  Exasperator. 

Exa  sperating,  vbl.  sb,  [f.  Exasperate  v.  + 
-tng  1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Exasperate. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Exasperation ,  an  exasperation  ;  prouocation 
..exasperating,  vexing. 

Exasperating  (egzcrsper«<tig),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ing2.]  That  exasperates  (in  senses  of vb.) ; 
exceedingly  irritating  or  provoking. 

a  1665  J.  Goodwin  Filled  iu.  the  Spirit  (1867)  344  A  sin 
of  a  very  exasperating  nature.  1674  Grew  Anat.  Plants, 
Lect.  vi.  290  Jalap,  Mercury,  and  Daisy,  have  all  of  them 
that  exasperating  Tast  in  the  Throat.  1858  Froude  Hist. 
Eng.  III.  xvii.  458  An  evidence  of  unmistakeable  goodwill 
in  revealing  an  exasperating  secret.  1876  Black  Madcap  V. 
vii.  59  Do  you  know  what  an  exasperating  girl  you  are  ? 

Hence  Exasperating-ly  adv.,  in  an  exasperating 
manner ;  provokingly. 

1851  Dickens  Lett.  (ed.  2)  I.  262  Stone  presents  himself 
with  a  most  exasperatingly  mysterious  visage.  1884  Jul. 
Wedgwood  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Mar.  452  The  most  exaspera¬ 
tingly  unreadable  stuff  ever  met  with. 

Exasperation  (egzaspenF'-Jan).  [ad.  L.  ex- 
asperatidn-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  exasperare :  see  Ex¬ 
asperate  7'.] 

1.  Of  a  disease,  etc. :  Increase  of  violence  or 
malignity;  exacerbation  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1633  Wotton  Let.  in  Relit/.  JVott.  (1672)  457  Judging,  as 
of  Patients  in  Feavers,  by  the  exasperation  of  the  fits.  1671 
Salmon  Syn.  Med.  11.  xlvi.  315  Shivering,  and  Exaspera¬ 
tion  of  the  Feaver  . .  are  not  always  to  be  accounted  evil. 
i860  Emerson  Cond.  Life,  Power  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  334  The 
ecstasies  of  devotion  with  the  exasperations  of  debauchery. 
1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

2.  The  action  of  exasperating  or  provoking  to 
anger ;  embittering  ;  intense  provocation  ;  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this.  Also,  a  cause  or  means  of  exas¬ 
perating. 

a  1631  Donne  in  Selections  (1840)  38  Forbearing  all . .  ex¬ 
asperations  by  odious  names  of  subdivision.  1676  Owen 
Worship  of  God  172  That  he  may  take  no  occasion  thereby 
for  the  exasperation  of  his  own  spirit,  a  1731  Atterbury 
(J.),  Their  ill  usage  and  exasperations  of  him.  .disposed  him 
to  take  liberty.  1861  Geo.  Eliot  Silas  M.  (1868)  26  He  had 
made  ties  for  himself  which,  .were  a  constant  exasperation. 

3.  The  condition  of  being  exasperated  or  intensely 
irritated ;  exasperated  feeling,  violent  passion  or 
anger  ;  +  an  instance  of  this. 

1547  Boorde  Introd.  Knowl.  xxxii.  (1870)  205  Saying  . . 
that  . .  I  wold  set  them  by  the  fete  . .  wyth  other  wordes  I 
had  to  them  of  exasperacyon.  1612-5  Bp.  Hall  Contempt. 
O.  T.  xix.  iv,  Neither  the  furious  purposes  of  Ahaziah,  nor 
the  exasperations  of  a  Jezebel  can  hurt  that  prophet.  1672 
Owen  Evcvig.  Love  43  Divisions  and  Schisms,  and  mutual 
Exasperations  among  themselves,  a  1716  South  Semi. 
(1774)  X.  ix.  282  Perhaps,  .it  was  a  word  extorted  from  him 
by  the  exasperation  of  his  spirits.  1817  Bentiiam  Pari. 
Ref.  Catech.  Introd.  56  Should  the  only  remedy  be  refused 
[and]  oppression  continue  . .  then  it  is  not  quiet  sense  that 
willspeak,  but  exasperation.  1858  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  IV. 
xviii.  13  The  exasperation  of  the  people  with  the  English 
increased  the  cordiality  with  which  he  was  received. 

t  4.  Exaggeration  (in  a  bad  sense) ;  ‘  malignant 
representation’  (J.).  =  Aggravation  5.  Obs.  rare. 

1648  Eikon  Bas.  §  3.  12  An  act  which  My  enemies  loaded 
with  all  the  obloquies  and  exasperations  they  could.  1755  in 
Johnson;  whence  1818  in  Todd. 

*1  5.  Punningly,  Misplaced  ‘  aspiration 
1854  ‘Cuthb.  Bede’  Verdant  Green  n.  ix.  80  With  a  foot¬ 
man’s  bow,  and  a  footman’s  ^exasperation  of  his  h’s. 

Exasperative  (egzcrsperaitiv),  a.  [f.  L.  ex- 
asperdt-  ppl.  stem  of  exasperare  (see  Exasperate 
v.)  +  -ive.]  Of  a  nature  to  exasperate  or  irritate  ; 
exasperating. 

1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  i.  vri.  iv,  Maternity . .  meets  there 
with  hunger-stricken  Maternity,  sympathetic,  exasperative. 

Exasperator,  -er  (egzcrspeiritai).  [f.  Exas¬ 
perate  v.  +  -or,  -ER1.]  One  who  exasperates. 

1632  Sherwood,  An  exasperater,  agaceur.  1755  Johnson, 
Exasperater.  1837  Carlvle  Fr.  Rev.  1.  v.  v,  Fat  are  your 
larders,  .ye  plotting  exasperators  of  the  Poor. 

Ex-a-spirate,  v.  nonce-nod.  trans.  To  deprive 
of  an  aspirate  or  h. 

1832  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXII.  509  Everybody  knows  her 
[Medusa’s]  celebrated  head  of  hair  and  that  she  herself  was 
literally  the  first  Wig.  Hence  the  Whigs — for  Medusa  her¬ 
self  was  one,  and  head  of  that  family  ex-aspirated. 

Exaturate,  -ed,  -ation :  see  Exsaturate,  etc. 
t  Exauctorate,  pa.  pple.  and  ppl .  a.  Obs. 
In  7  exauctorat.  [ad.  L.  exauctordt-us ,  pa.  pple. 
of  exauctorare :  see  next.]  Deprived  of  office  ; 
divested  of  authority. 

1680  Hickes  Spir.  Popery  9  Saying,  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
quite  exauctorat  and  unkinged  by  it.  1718  Wodrtnu  Corr. 
(1843)  H.  370  If  we  refuse  to  baptize  in  families,  people  will 
go  to  . .  the  exauctorate  Episcopal  clergy,  and  leave  our 


communion.  1818  Scott  Hrt.  Midi,  iv,  ‘  He  [was]  then  in  [ 
a  point  of  trust  and  in  point  of  power  . .  but  after  Wilson 
was  cut  down,  it  was  a'  ower — he  was  clean  exauctorate.' 

+  Exairctorate,  v.  Obs.  Forms :  6-7  ex- 
authorate,  7  exauterate,  -orat(e,  7-8  exaucto¬ 
rate.  [f.  L.  exauctorat-  ppl.  stem  of  exauctorare 
to  dismiss  from  service,  f.  ex -  (see  Ex- prcfJ)  + 
auctor  Author.] 

1.  trans.  ‘To  dismiss  from  service1  (J.) ;  to  de¬ 
pose  from  office,  deprive  of  authority  or  rank. 

1623-6  Cockeram,  Exanthorate,  to  put  men  of  warre  out 
of  wages.  1642  Jer.  Taylor  Episc.  Pref.,  The  first  Bishop 
that  was  exauctorated  was.  .Prince,  and  Bishop  of  Geneva.  ! 
1660  —  Duct.  Dubit.  11.  i.  264  God  ..  can  punish  and  ex- 
authorate  whom  he  please,  and  substitute  others  in  their  I 
room.  1660  Waterhouse  Arms  $  Arm.  7  Admitting  a 
Plebeian  coordinateness  which  in  time  ex-auctorated  the  j 
Senate.  1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Blairs  Autobiogz  xi.  (1848) 
336  They  did  exauctorate  and  depose  the  Protector  Richard 
Cromwell.  1726  Ayliffe  Parcrg.  291  Arius  . .  and  other 
Arch-Hereticks.  .were  by  the  church  treated  with  no  other 
kind  of  Punishment  than,  .by  exauctorating  and  depriving 
them  of  their  Degrees  therein.  1731-1800  in  Bailey. 

2.  To  deprive  (a  law,  etc.)  of  authority;  to  ; 
destroy  the  authority  of. 

1593  Bilson  Govt.  Christ's  Ch.  31 1  That  men  might  see 
them  [the  new  laws]  before  you  exauthorate  the  olde.  1606 
J.  Hynd  Eliosto  Libid.  51  The  yron  naturally  cleaveth  to 
the  forcible  Adamant,  and  nature  can  not  be  exauthorated. 
<71648  Ln.  Herbert  Hen.  VIII  Ded.  (1683)  Aja,  I  hope 
they  [defects]  will  not  be  so  great  or  many,  as  to  exaucto¬ 
rate  the  rest.  1679  S.  Smith  in  Howell  State  Trials  (1816) 
VII.  587  He  [the  pope]  exautorats,  and  invalidates  their  [the 
Scriptures']  divine  original,  and  superintendency. 

Hence  Exau  ctorated  ppl.  a.,  Exau  ctorating 
vbl.  sb. 

1622-62  Heylyn  Cosmogr.  1.  (1682^  239  Conferred  on  them 
all  the  Lands  and  Possessions  of  the  exauterated  Templers. 
c  1661  Argyle's  Will  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1746)  VIII.  28/1  An 
alms-house,  for  the  entertaining  of  all  antiquated,  exau¬ 
thorated  elders.  1682  Evelyn  in  Pepys'  Diary  VI.  141 
Pharaoh's  exauctorated  butler.  1785  Arnot  Trials  (1812) 
338  Letters  of  orders,  .granted  by  an  exauctorated  Bishop. 
1648  Petit.  Eastern  Assoc.  3  The  exautorating,  and  well 
neare  the  adnulling  of  our  Parliament.  1652  W.  Sclater 
(Jun.)  Civil  Mag.  (1653)  *5  Samsons,  who  would  thus.. at¬ 
tempt  the  exauctorating  of  Civill  Magistracy. 

t  Exauctora’tion.  Obs.  Also  7  exaut[h]o- 
ration.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *exauctordtidn-cm,  n.  of  action 
f.  exauctorare :  see  prec.  Cf.  Fr.  exauthoration 
(Cotgr.).]  The  action  of  ‘exauctorating’. 

1.  Discharge  from  military  service. 

a  1654  Bp.  J.  Richardson  Observ.  Old  Test.  327  (T.)No  dis¬ 
charge  in  that  war . .  no  dismission  from  it,  no  vacation,  or 
exauctoration.  1725  tr.  Dupin' s  Eccl.  Hist,  i/th  C.  I.  11.  ii. 

30  Degradation  . .  is  founded  on  the  Example  of  Military 
Exauctoration. 

2.  a.  Deprivation  of  office  or  authority ;  de¬ 
gradation.  b.  Abolition  (of  an  office) ;  annulling 
(of  authority). 

1625  Donne  Serm.  3  Apr.  17  Exautorations  and  Excom¬ 
munications  amongst  the  Bishops.  1641  Heylin  Help  to 
Hist.  (1671)  156  On  the  exauctoration  of  Bishop  Heath, 
it  was  assigned.,  to  Master  Hooper.  1651  Jer.  Taylor 
Serm.  for  Year  1.  xxi.  267  To  protect  and  nourish  those 
that  will  prove  ministers  of  their  [kings’]  own  exauctoration. 
a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  Whs.  (1660)  308  Do  not  you  think 
that  those  ..  went  somewhat  too  far.. in  the  exauthoration 
of  Episcopal  office  and  dignity.  1726  Ayliffe  Parerg.  206 
Deposition,  Degradation,  or  Exauctoration  . .  is  . .  the  re¬ 
moving  of  a  Person  from  some  Degree,  Dignity,  or  Order 
in  the  Church.  1822  Mrs.  E.  Nathan  Langreath  II.  271, 

I  would  have  used  my  influence  to  have  averted  your  ex¬ 
auctoration.  [Said  by  a  person  fond  of  pedantic  language.] 
1834  Coleridge  Lit.  Rem.  III.  207  Little  did  Taylor  forsee 
that  to  indiscreet  avowals  like  these,  .the  exauctorations  of 
the  Bishops  . .  would  be  in  no  small  portion  attributable. 

+  Exatl’dible,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  exaudibilis,  f. 
exaudire,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  pre/O)  +audtre  to  hear.] 

In  senses  of  Latin  :  a.  Able  to  be  heard  easily  ;  dis¬ 
tinctly  audible,  b.  Hearing  readily;  giving  ear 
to  prayer. 

c  1430  tr.  T.  d  Kempis’  Imit.  I.  xxiv,  Now  by  labour  is 
fruytful,  J>i  weping  acceptable,  hi  mornyng  exaudible.  1485 
Caxton  St.  Wenefr.  4  Most  debonayr  fader  graunte  to  vs 
thy  sonnes  mekely  besechyng  the  benyngne  &  exaudyble. 

+  Exaudi’tiou.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  late  L.  ex- 
audltion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  exaudire :  see  prec.] 
The  action  of  hearing  effectually  ;  hearkening. 

1617  Collins  Def.  Bp.  Ely  11.  vi.  228  The  word  inuocation 
is  sometime  veryfied  vpon  them  . .  and  so  exaudition  like¬ 
wise. 

Exau-gural,  a.  rare-1,  [f.  Ex-  +  the  2nd  ele¬ 
ment  of  Inaugural  in  imitation  of  that  word.] 

Of  a  discourse  :  Delivered  at  the  close  of  a  term 
of  office. 

1887  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  II.  358  Drawing  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  the  author  of  the  inaugural  and  the  author  of  the 
exaugural  address. 

t  Exau’gurate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  ex augurat- 
ppl.  stem  ot  exaugurdre  to  profane,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex- 
pre/X)  +  augur  Augur.]  trans.  a.  To  cancel  the 
inauguration  of ;  to  unhallow,  make  profane,  b. 

To  augur  evil  to. 

1600  Holland  Livy  1. '  v .  3 S  [Tarquin]  determined  to  exaugu- 
rate  and  unhallow  certain  churches  and  chappels.  1652 
Gaule  Magastrom.  240*  The  presaging  Aruspex  will  ex- 
augurate  me  with  all  manner  of  ill  luck.  1695  H.  Dod- 
well  Def.  Vind.  Deprived  Bishops  47  So  far  it  was  from 
giving  him  any  Power  over  the  High  Priesthood  itself.  I 


He  had  no  Power  of  Inaugurating,  and  therefore  none  of 
Exaugurating.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

+  Exauguration.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  exauguration- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  exaugurdre :  see  Exaugurate.] 
The  action  of  unhallowing  or  making  profane. 

1600  Holland  Livy  1.  Iv.  38  The  birds  by  signes.  .allowed 
the  exauguration  and  unhallowing  of  all  other  cels  and 
chappels.  1651  J.  F[reake]  Agrippa's  Occ.  Rhilos.  108  To 
these  is  added  Exauguration,  viz.  when  the  rod  fell  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  Augure.  1730  in  Bailey  (folio).  i77SinAsn. 

Exaumple,  obs.  form  of  Example. 
t  Exau’n,  Obs.  rare~'.  [Meant  to  represent  the 
pronunciation  (ggzah)  of  Fr.  exempt.  Cf.  Exon.] 
=  Exempt  sb. 

1678  Butler  Hud.  hi.  ii.  600  This  comes  of  Breaking 
Covenants,  And  setting  up  Exauns  of  Saints. 

Exausiastick,  var.  f.  Exousiastic,  Obs. 

+  Exau’spicate,  v.  Obs.-°  [app.  f.  Ex- 
pref. 1  privative  +  Auspicate.  (L.  had  exauspiedre 
to  take  an  augury.']  .  (See  quots.) 

1623-6  Cockeram,  Exanspicate,  to  doe  a  thing  vnluckily. 
1656  81  in  Blount  Glossogr.  177s  in  Ash. 
t  Exauspica’tion.  06s.~°  [f.  prec.  vb. :  see 
-ation.]  An  unlucky  beginning  of  a  thing. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1775  in  Ash. 

Exauthorate,  -ation,  var.  ff.  Exauctorate, 
-ation,  Obs. 

t  Exauthoriza’tion.  Obs.  [f.  next :  see 
-ation.]  The  action  of  depriving  of  authority. 

1640  Bp.  Hai.i.  Episc.  1.  §  5.  18  To  eject,  .the  knowne  in¬ 
struments  of  that  Papall  Tyrannie  . .  without  whose  perfect 
exauthorization  they  could  conceive  no  hope  of  injoying  the 
Gospel  and  themselves. 

+  Exairthorize,  v.  Obs.  In  6  -toryse.  [f.  Ex- 
+  Authorize.]  trans.  a.  To  depose  from  office, 
b.  To  deprive  of  authority  ;  =  Exauctorate  v. 

1546  Bale  Eng.  Votaries  ii.  (1550)  93  The  kynge  made  an 
acte,  that  men  of  the  church  commyttynge  offences  notable, 
shulde  be  exautorysed  or  dysgraded  by  the  byshop  of  the 
dyocese.  1612  Selden  in  Drayton  Poly-olb.  xvii.  Notes  272 
Sometimes  animating  the  subject  by  censorious  exauthonz- 
ing  the  Prince.  1629  Wadsworth  Sp.  Pilgr.  vi.  52  The 
Iesuites  endeauoring  by  all  possible  meanes  to  exauthorize 
him  vnder  hand.  1632  in  Sherwood. 

t  Exbu-rse,  v.  Obs.~°  [f.  Ex-  +  Burse;  cf. 
disburse.']  trans.  To  disburse,  or  discharge. 

1847-78  in  Halliwell. 

Excaeeate,  -ation,  var.  ff.  Excecate,  -ation. 
Excalcarate  (eksikte’lkair't),  a.  [f.  Ex-  pri¬ 
vative  +  L.  calcar  spur  +  -ate  2.]  —  Ecalcarate. 
1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

+  Exca'lceate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  excalccdt -  ppl. 
stem  of  excalcedre  to  take  off  the  shoes,  f.  ex-  + 
calceus  a  shoe.]  trans.  To  take  off  the  shoes  of. 

1623  6  Cockeram,  Excalceate,  to  put  off  ones  shooes.  1751 
Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Excalceation,  Among  the  Hebrews,  .a 
widow,  whom  her  husband’s  brother  refused  to  marry. . 
might  excalceate  him.  .and  spit  in  his  face. 

Hence  Exca'lceated  ppl.  a. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1731  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Ex. 
calceation,  The  house  of  the  person  . .  was,  thenceforward, 
called,  the  house  of  the  excalceated.  1832  in  Webster. 

+  Excalcea  tion.  Obs.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *excal- 
ceation-em,  n.  of  action  f.  excalcedre :  see  prec.] 
The  action  of  taking  or  putting  off  the  shoe,  or 
shoes  ;  spec,  among  the  Hebrews,  the  taking  off  of 
a  shoe  by  a  widow,  from  her  husband’s  next  of 
kin,  upon  his  refusal  to  marry  her. 

1751  in  Chambers  Cycl.  1819  in  Pantologia.  1876  Leisure 
Hour  155  Excalceation — that  is  the  putting  off  the  shoes  as 
a  mark  of  worship  or  token  of  respect. 

+  Excalfa’ction.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7-8  ex- 
calefaction.  [ad.  L.  excalf  uctidn-em,  n.  of  action 
f.  excatfacere  to  warm,  heat,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  pref}) 
+  calefacere  to  heat.]  The  action  or  fact  of  warm¬ 
ing  ;  calefaction. 

1607  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  (1673)  38  Apply  it  to  a  moist 
body  lacking  refrigeration,  or  to  a  cold  body  wanting  excal- 
faction.  1656  Blount  Glossogr.,  Excalfaction.  1721-1800 
Bailey,  Excalefaction.  1730-6  —  (folio),  Excalfaction. 

So  f  Excalfaxtive  a. ,  tending  to  warm  ;  warm¬ 
ing.  f  Excalfactory  a.  Also  8  excalef-.  =  prec. 

1611  Cotcr.,  Excalfactif  excalfactiue ;  heating,  chafing, 
warming.  1601  Holland  Pliny  (1634)  II.  303  The  very 
filth  from  the  wals  of  their,  .places  of  wrestling,  .(say  they) 
[Greeks]  hath  a  speciall  excalfactory  vertue.  1730-6  Bailey 
(folio),  Excalfactory.  1773  Ash,  Excalefactory. 

Excalibur  (ekskse-liboj).  Also  5  escalibourc, 
excalaber,  excalybur,  7  esealibour,  9  exca> 
libar,  -our.  [a.  OF.  Escalibor  (with  many  variant 
spellings),  corrupt  form  of  Caliburn,  in  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  (c  1 1 40)  Caliburnus. 

The  Welsh  form  in  the  Mabinogion  is  Caledvivlch,  which 
has  a  resemblance,  that  cannot  well  be  accidental,  to 
Caladbolg,  the  name  of  a  famous  sword  in  Irish  legend. 
The  Welsh  and  Irish  forms  do  not  correspond  phonetically: 
the  one  or  the  other  has  probably  undergone  corruption. 
Prof.  Rhys,  taking  the  Irish  form  as  the  correct  one,  sug¬ 
gests  the  translation  ‘hard-belly',  i.  e.  4  voracious,'  and 
thinks  the  Welsh  form  may  have  come  from  Breton.] 

The  name  of  King  Arthur’s  sword. 

[c  1300  Merlin  (Huth  MS.)  101  c,  Saicies.  .que  l’espee  est 
apielee  par  son  droit  non  Escalibor.]  a  1450  Le  Morte 
A  rth.  3448  Excalaber,  my  swerd  good,  c  1450  Merlin  vii. 

1 18  The  right  name  [of  the  sword]  was  cleped  Escalibourc, 
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whiche  is  n  name  in  ebrewe,  that  is  to  sey  in  englissh,  kyt- 
tynge,  Iren,  tymber,  and  steill.  1470-85  Malory  Arthur 
v.  viii,  Kyng  Arthur  . .  smote  hym  ageyne  with  Excalibur 
that  it  clefte  his  hede.  1598  B.  Jonson  Ev .  Man  in  Hum. 
in.  i,  You  talk  of  Morglay,  Excalibur,  Durindana.  1825 
Scott  Talism.  xxvii,  No  sword  on  earth,  were  it  the  Ex- 
calibar  of  King  Arthur,  can  cut  that  which  opposes  no 
steady  resistance  to  the  blow.  1842  Tennyson  Morte 
dArth.  103  King  Arthur's  sword,  Excalibur,  Wrought  by 
the  lonely  maiden  of  the  Lake. 

Excamb  (ekskte-mb),  v.  Sc.  Law.  [ad.  med. 
L.  excatnbiare :  see  Exchange  ».]  trans.  To 
exchange  (land).  Also  absol. 

1629  Charter  Chas.  I.  in  Stair  Instit.  ir.  xiv.  §  1  The 
present  Proprietar  of  the  Lands  Excambed.  1770  Act  10 
Geo.  Ill ,  c.  51  §  32  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  proprietors 
of  entailed  estates  to  excamb  or  make  exchanges  of  land. 
1847-8  Act  11-12  Viet.  c.  36  §  5  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
heir  of  entail .  .in  possession .  .to  excamb  such  estate,  in  whole 
or  in  part.  1877  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  783  The  power  to 
excamb  was  gradually  conferred  on  entailed  proprietors. 

Hence  Exca  mbed  ppl.  a.  Exca  mber  [  +  -er1], 
one  who  excambs,  a  party  to  excambion. 

1836  Act  6-7  Will.  IVy  c.  42  §  4  marg. ,  Tenure  of  ex¬ 
cambed  lands.  1629  Charter  Chas.  /.  in  Stair  Instit.  r.  xiv. 

§  1  The  Excamber  and  his  Heirs  should  have  Regress.  1861 
W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.  v.  Excambion  ^  This  right  to 
recur  to  the  original  property  in  case  of  eviction,  is  compe¬ 
tent  to  the  original  excamber  and  his  heirs. 

Exca*mbie,  v.  Sc.  [var.  of  Excamb.] 

1808-80  in  Jamieson. 

Excambion  (ekskse*mbi^n).  Sc.  Law.  [ad. 
med.L.  *cxcambion-em  (  =  excambium),  f.  excam bi- 
are:  see  Excamb.]  Exchange  or  barter,  spec,  of  land. 

[1540  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  V.  25  Feb.  (1814)  II.  366  And  counsalis 
)?e  kingis  grace  . .  to  geif  for  his  gracis  part  of  }>e  said  ex¬ 
cambium  als  mekle  land,  .as,  etc.]  1572  Sempill  Ball.  147 
Sic  vane  excambion  can  I  not  considder  As  marrow  tratours 
and  the  trew  togidder.  a  1639  Spottiswood  Hist.  Ch. 
Scot.  (1655)  100  He  gave  in  excambion  the  lands  of  Cambo 
in  the  same  parish.  1754  Erskine  Princ.  Sc.  Laiu  (i8og) 
143  The  grant,  by  which  the  lands  are  exchanged,  is  ex¬ 
pressly  said  to  be  an  excambion.  1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law 
Scot,  s.v.,  The  land  which  he  has  received  in  excambion. 

+  Excambition.  Sc.  Law.  Obs.  [ad.  med. 
L.  excambition- ally  n.  of  action  f.  excambirey  f.  ex- 
out  +  camlnre  to  exchange:  cf.  Change  vi]  —  Ex¬ 
cambion.  Const,  with. 

1586  Contract  at  Kirkcudbright  15  Dec.,  The  said  Thomas 
.  .dispones  to  the  said  Roger  Kirkpatrick  . .  in  excambition 
with  the  said  Rogers  part  of  the  landis  of  Auchenflor  foir- 
said,  all  and  haile  the  said  Thomas  tenements,  landis,  an- 
nualls  and  pertinents  underwrytten. 

Excandescence  (ekskzende’sensh  [ad.  L. 
excandescentia ,  recorded  in  fig.  sense,  nascent 
anger,  passionateness,  f.  excandesc-ere  to  grow 
white-hot,  kindle,  glow,  f.  ex -  (see  Ex-  pref.1)  + 
candesccre,  inceptive  of  candere  to  be  white,  shine  : 
see  -ence.]  Heat,  the  state  of  growing  hot. 

a.  The  action  of  bursting  into  a  glow  ;  the  con¬ 
dition  of  giving  out  a  glowing  heat ;  a  heated 
condition.  +  b.  A  state  of  violent  anger  ;  passion. 

a.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  vnr.  306  The  excan¬ 
descence  of  the  animal  spirits,  and  the  effervescence  of  the 
bloud..must  be  quieted.  1775  in  Ash.  1832  in  Webster. 
1867  T.  H.  Dyer  Pompeii  xi.  45  Not  in  that  state  of  excan¬ 
descence  in  which  they  would  have  set  fire  to  any  thing. 

b.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Excandescencey  great  heat  or 
wrath.  1775  in  Ash,  etc. 

t  Excandescency.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec. :  see 
-ency.]  a.  The  quality  or  state  of  growing  hot ; 
an  instance  of  the  same.  b.  Anger,  passion. 

1604  T.  Wright  Passions  I.  vi.  26  In  passions  . .  I  could 
adde  welnie  eleven  more ;  as,  mercy,  .excandescencie,  envy, 
etc.  1683  Salmon  Doron  Med.  1.  159  Causing  a  Distrac¬ 
tion  and  Excandescency.  1684  tr.  Bond's  Merc.  Commit. 
viii.  306  A  Hypercatharsis  . .  drives  the  animal  spirits  into 
excandescencies,  not  easily  appeased.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 
1822  Mrs.  E.  Nathan  Langrcath  II.  271  It  raises  my  ex¬ 
candescency  to  listen  to  her.  [Said  by  a  lady  who  uses 
absurdly  pedantic  language.] 

Excande  scent,  a.  [ad.  L.  excandescent-em, 
f.  excandescere  to  grow  hot :  see  Excandescence.] 
White-hot,  glowing  hot. 

1832  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  Exca  ndidate,  «•  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  late 
L.  excandidat-  ppl.  stem  of  cxcandida-re  to  whiten, 
f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  prefX)  +  candid-us  white :  see 
Candid,  Candidate.]  Whitened,  made  white. 

1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  n.  392  Quhilk  Montane  [Cau¬ 
casus]  is.  .all  excandidate  With  snawis  fell. 

t  Excanta'tion  (ekskzent^'Jbn).  Obs.  rare. 
[ad.  L.  *excantdtion-a?it  n.  of  action  f.  excantare 
to  bring  out  by  enchantment,  f.  ex-  out  +  cantdre 
to  sing.]  The  action  of  removing  (anything)  by 
enchantment. 

Johnson  1755  explains  the  word  as  ‘disenchantment  by  a 
countercharm  ’,  which  may  perh.  be  the  sense  in  quot.  1580. 

1580  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)  349  Which  imagine  that  the 
mynde  is  eyther  by  incantation  or  excantation  to  bee  ruled. 
1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes iv.  xxiii.  277  The  Don.  .inchanted 
in  his  Cage,  out  of  which  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting, 
but  by  the  power  of  a  higher  excantation.  1863  W.  W. 
Story  Roba  di  R.  I.  271  This  excantation  of  fruits  was  not 
the  same  as  incantation. 

Excarnate  (ekskaun/t),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  ex - 
camdt-uSy  f.  excamdre\  see  next.]  Divested  of 
flesh,  or  of  a  human  body  :  opp.  to  incarnate. 
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1858  Sears  A  than.  m.  i.  255  The  Divine  Word  . .  again 
becoming  excarnate,  and  ascending  to  a  reunion  with  God. 

+  Exca  rnate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  late  L.  excarndt - 
ppl.  stem  of  excarndre  to  deprive  of  flesh,  f.  ex - 
out  +  carn-em  flesh.] 

1.  trans.  To  strip  off  or  remove  the  flesh  or 
fleshy  parts  of. 

1648  Petty  Advice  to  Hartlib  14  The  Mate  [of  the  Chy- 
rurgeon]  shall  . .  excarnate  bowels,  artificially  dry  the 
Muscles,  &c.^  1693  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  975  The  lateral 
Fins  of  it  being  excarnated,  are  like  the  whole  Arm.  1709 
Blair  ibid.  XXVII.  57  The  time.. was  taken  up  in  excar- 
nating,  boyling,  and  taking  care  of  the  Bones.  1755  in 
Johnson;  whence  in  mod.  Diets. 

b.  with  reference  to  plants. 

1664  Evelyn  Sylva  (1776)  189  If  you  sow  them  [Black 
Cherry  stones]  in  beds  immediately  after  they  are  excar¬ 
nated.  1671  Grew  Anal.  Plants  1.  i.  §  25  This  Seminal 
Root  . .  cannot  be  perfectly  excarnated  . .  by  the  most  accu¬ 
rate  Hand.  1725  Bradley  Fatn.  Diet .  s.  v.  Service. 

2.  intr.  To  lose  flesh,  grow  lean. 

1740  Dyche  &  Pardon  Diet.  (ed.  3),  Excarnate ,  to  grow 
lean  naturally. 

Hence  Excarnated  ppl.  a.,  Excarnating  vbl.  sb. 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Excarnated ,  become  lean,  nothing 
but  skin  and  bone.  1709  Blair  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXVII. 
94  A  Butcher  . .  assisted  at  the  Excarnating  of  the  Bones. 

Excarnation  (ekskam^i -Jan).  [n.  of  action 
f.  prec. :  see  -ation.] 

1.  (See  quot.) 

1847  Craig,  Excamatioiiy  in  Anatomy,  a  method  by  which 
the  blood-vessels  are  isolated  after  injection  from  the  parts 
among  which  they  are  inserted.  The  agents  are  putrefac¬ 
tion  or  immersion  in  an  acid.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

2.  a.  Separation  (of  the  soul)  from  the  body  at 
death,  b.  Emergence  from  corporeal  form  and 
conditions  :  opposed  to  incarnation. 

1858  Sears  Athan.  11.  xi.  240  His  [Christ’s]  resurrection  is 
none  other  than  his  excarnation,  or  his  emergence  out  of  all 
natural  conditions.  Ibid.  xii.  251  That  excarnation  of  man 
which . .  makes  him  eternally  the  denizen  of  a  spiritual  world. 

t  Excarnificate  (ekskami-fik^t),  v.  Obs. 
Also  pa.  pple.  6  excarnificat.  [f.  L.  excarnificat- 
ppl.  stem  of  excarnifica-re  to  tear  to  pieces,  f.  ex- 
intensive  +  carnificare  to  cut  in  pieces,  f.  carnifex 
executioner:  see  Carnifex.]  trans.  a.  To  tor¬ 
ment,  torture,  rack.  b.  To  do  the  office  of  an 
executioner  upon. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  <5-  M.  (1596)  89/2  Benjamin  the  deacon. . 
was  most  miserable  excarnificat,  having  twentie  sharpe  pricks 
of  reeds  thrust  under  his  nails.  1611  Coryat  Crudities  37 
I  did  euen  excarnificate  his  [my  horse’s]  sides  with  my  often 
spurring.  1623-6  Cockeram  Excarnificate ,  to  hang  one. 
1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  xiii.  167  The  racking  and  excar- 
nificating  their  bodies.  1721-1800  Bailey  Excarnificate , 
to  Butcher,  to  quarter,  or  cut  one  to  pieces. 

Hence  Exca  rnifica  tion  [see  -ation],  the  action 
of  excarnificating  or  taking  away  the  flesh. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1755  in  Johnson  ;  whence  in 
mod.  Diets. 

+  Excarnous,  a.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  Ex- priv. 
+  ~L.  carn-em  (nom.  card)  flesh  +  -ous;  cf.  Carnous.] 
Without  flesh,  fleshless. 

1686  A.  Snape  Anat.  Horse  11.  ix.  89  He  affirms  them  to 
be  excarnous  or  without  flesh. 

Ex  cathedra :  see  Cathedra  2. 

Excathedral  (ckskajrdral),  a.  rare.  [f.  the 
L.  phrase  ex  cathedra  (see  Cathedra)  +  -al.]  Of¬ 
ficial,  authoritative. 

1880  A.  Mitchell  Past  in  Present  vi.  143,  I  say  this  . . 
with  a  proper  amount  of  ex-cathedral  confidence. 

Hence  Excathedralishly  adv.,  in  an  official 
manner,  as  if  with  authority. 

1831  Blackw.  Mag.  XXX.  123  Before  we  can  understand 
any  thing  of  Homer,  it  has  been  said  ex-cathedralishly, 
that  we  must  study  the  manners  of  the  heroic  ages. 

+  Exca  thedrate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  the  L. 
phrase  ex  cathedra  (see  Cathedra)  +  -ate  3.] 
trans.  a.  To  condemn  authoritatively  or  ex  cathe¬ 
dra.  b.  To  remove  from  the  cathedra;  to  depose. 

1644  Bp.  Maxwell  Prerog.  Chr.  Kings  xiv.  135  Ergo  in 
case  of  male-administration  by  the  Pope,  .why  not  excathe¬ 
drate  him  too?  1648  Herrick  Hesper ,  To  Bp.  of  Exetery 
If  I  can  Stand  before  you .  .And  never  shew  . .  feare  To  see 
my  lines  excathedrated  here. 

Excavate  (e’kskav^t ),ppl.a.  [ad.  L.  cxcavdt- 
uSy  f.  excavare  :  see  next.]  Hollowed  out. 

1571  Digges  Pantom.  1.  xvii.  Eiij,  Water  . .  contained  in 
these  Welles,  or  in  any  other  Regular  excauate  body.  Ibid. 
hi.  iv.  Q  ij  b,  Howe  excauate  or  holowe  tymber.  .is  measured. 
1848  Dana  Zooph.  200  Cells  excavate,  many-rayed. 

Excavate  (e’kskav^t),  v.  [f.  L.  excavdt-  ppl. 
stem  of  excavare  to  hollow  out,  f.  ex-  out  +  cavdre} 
f.  cavus  hollow  :  see  Cave.] 

1.  trans.  To  make  hollow  by  removing  the  in¬ 
side  ;  to  make  a  hollow  in,  to  hollow  out ;  to  dig 
out  (soil)  leaving  a  hollow.  Also,  To  excavate 
(something)  into :  to  form  into  by  hollowing. 

Now  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  removal  of  earth  by 
digging  ;  the  wider  use  tends  to  be  felt  as  transf.  from  this. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  95/2  Take  a 
sweete  and  fragrant  Apple,  excavate  the  same.  1664  Evelyn 
Kal.  Hort.  (1720)  189  Reserve  it  [Dung]  for  Use  in  some 
hard-bottom’d  snady  Place,  a  little  excavated.  1713  Der- 
ham  Phys.-Theol.  (J.),  Flat  thecse,  some  like  hats,  some 
like  buttons,  excavated  in  the  middle.  1837  Whittock  Bk. 
Trades  (1842)  197  ( Engineer)  So  much  per  cubic  yard  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  to  be  excavated.  1853  Phillips 
Rivers  Vorksh.  viii.  202  The  ground  is  excavated  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  shape,  so  as  to  make  a  pit.  1866  Dickens  Repr. 
Pieces  117  The  foot  of  the  cliff  is  excavated  into  a  cavern. 
1870  Hooker  Stud.  Flot'a  45  Viola  tricolor,  .stigma  capitate, 
excavated.  Heartsease  or  Pansy. 

2.  To  form  or  make  (a  hole,  channel,  etc.)  by 
hollowing  out. 

1839  G.  Bird  Nat.  Phil.  233  If  a  cavity  be  excavated  at 
this  point.  1850  Lyell  2 nd  Visit  U.  S.  II.  329  One  of 
them  began  to  excavate  a  hole,  and  soon  entirely  disap¬ 
peared  underground.  1873  Mivart  Elem.  Auat.  ii.  50 
The  canal,  .excavated  inside  the  neural  arches. 

3.  To  uncover  or  lay  bare  by  digging;  to  un¬ 
earth.  Also  Jig. 

1840  Penny  Cycl.  XVIII.  381/1  About  a  fourth  part  of  the 
city  [Pompeii]  along  the  western  side  of  the  walls  has  been 
excavated.  1844  Mem.  Babylonian  P'cess  II.  61  In  exca¬ 
vating  the  tomb,  a  slab  has  been  left  about  two  feet  six 
inches  high.  1864  Burton  Scot  Abr.  II.  i.  89  A  Scotsman 
.  .excavated  by  the  labours  of  the  indefatigable  Dr.  M'Crie. 

4.  To  get  out  by  digging. 

1848  W.  H.  Bartlett  Egypt  to  Pal.x.  (1879)220  It  seems 
to  be  as  yet  an  unproved  opinion  that  copper  was  found  and 
excavated  in  this  place.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xl. 
(1856)  363  Pulpaceous  material  which  he  hacl  excavated 
from  the  ice. 

Hence  Excavated  ppl.  a. ;  E  xcavating  vbl.  sb. 
(also  attrib .) 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  111/2  An  exca- 
vatede  peece  of  woode.  1664  Evelyn  Acc.  Archil.  130 
Striges  . .  are  those  excavated  Channells  by  our  Workmen 
call'd  Flutings  and  Groeves.  1691  T.  [Hale]  Acc.  New 
Invent.  124  We  come  to  hollowing  or  excavating  of  our 
Logg.  1712  Blackmore  Creation  v.  740  Deep  Cates  .. 
Which  . .  wrought  with  endless  Toil,  Ran  thro’  the  faithless 
excavated  Soil.  1847  Disraeli  Tancred  vi.  iii,  This  opened 
into  a  covered  and  excavated  way.  1855  H.  Spencer  Princ. 
Psychol.  (1870)  I.  v.  ii.  516  The  . .  excavating  power  of  the 
current. 

Excavation  (ekskav^Jbn).  [(?  a.  F.  excava¬ 
tion)  ad.  L .excavdtioti-eniy  n.  of  action  f.  excavare : 
see  Excavate.]  The  action  of  excavating. 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  digging  out  a  hollow 
or  hollows  in  (the  earth,  etc.)  ;  an  instance  of  the 
same  ;  the  result  or  extent  of  the  process. 

1611  in  Cotgr.  s.v.  Excavation.  1623-6  in  Cockeram. 
1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  iv.  ii.  299  This  excavation  of 
the  Terrestrial  Body,  or  elevation  of  other  parts  thereof 
whereby  the  water  subsided.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v., 
The  excavation  of  the  foundations  of  a  building,  .is  settled, 
by  Palladio,  at  a  sixth  part  of  the  height  of  the  whole  build¬ 
ing.  1799  Kirwan  Geol.  Ess.  80  The  utter  separation  of 
both  continents  was  most  probably  the  effect  of  excavations 
by  volcanoes.  1863  Lyell  Antiq.  Man  35  All  the  remains 
of  organic  bodies  found  during  the  excavations  belonged 
to  living  species.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  134  The  amount 
of  excavation  which  can  be  wrought,  .by  means  of  running 
water.  1879  Cassells  Techn.  Educ.  I.  38/2  Digging  out  the 
hollows  for  cellars,  &c. . .  is  called  the  excavation. 

2  concr.  An  excavated  space;  a  cavity  or  hollow. 

1779  8i  Johnson  L.  P.t  Pope  Wks.  IV.  45  Pope's  excava¬ 
tion  was  requisite  as  an  entrance  to  his  garden.  1783  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXIII.  145  All  spots  ..  which  consist  of  a  dark 
nucleus,  and  surrounding  umbra,  are  excavations  in  the 
luminous  matter  of  the  sun.  1848  W.  H.  Bartlett  Egypt 
to  Pal.  xxiv.  (1879^  489  The  wine-press  was  an  oblong  ex¬ 
cavation  in  the  rock.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  App.  (1856) 
550  All  great  peninsulas .  .have  an  excavation  or  bend  inward 
on  their  westward  side. 

3.  The  process  of  laying  bare  by  excavating;  an 
unearthing ;  in  quot._/^. 

1864  Burton  Scot  Abr.  II.  i.  73  The  excavation  of  state 
papers  has  thrown  [light]  on  the  vast  designs  of,  etc. 

Excavator  (e’kskav^tai).  [f.  Excavate  v.  + 
-or  ;  cf.  F.  excavateur.] 

1.  One  who  excavates  :  a.  gen.  (Const,  of),  b. 
spec .  A  labourer  employed  to  dig  out  earth. 

1815  [Todd  refers  to  an  advertisement  of  Jan.  2].  1837 

Whittock  Bk.  Trades  (1842)  197  (Engineer)  To  the  ‘exca¬ 
vators  ’,  as  they  are  called,  the  digging  is  let.  1848  Dickens 
Dombeyv i,  So  the  Excavator’s  House  of  Call  had  sprung  up 
from  a  beer  shop.  1880  Echo  18  Sept.  3/4  A  number  of  ex¬ 
cavators  were  engaged  upon  the  foundations  for  a  block  of 
model  dwellings.  1882  Century  XXV.  303  A  more  thorough 
and  comprehensive  sifting  of  the  Assos  ruins  by  the  same 
able  excavator. 

c.  Said  of  inanimate  agents. 

1870  Emerson  Soc.  $  Solit. ,  Farming  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  59 
The  railroad  dirt-cars  are  good  excavators.  1870  Echo 
10  Jan.,  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Peach  to  the  power 
of  ocean  as  an  excavator. 

2.  spec.  a.  A  machine  for  digging  out  earth,  etc. 
b.  An  instrument  for  removing  the  carious  parts 
in  a  tooth  previous  to  filling. 

1864  in  Webster.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  I.  814/1  The 
excavator  is  mounted  on  a  carriage  which  traverses  on  a 
temporary  track.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex..  Dental  Excavator. 

Hence  Excavatorial  (eksikfevatoo’rial),  a.,  per¬ 
taining  to  excavation,  or  to  the  work  of  the  ex¬ 
cavator.  Excavatory  (eksikas’vatsri),  a.  -  prec. 

1849  Freeman  Archit.  80  Egyptian  and  Indian  architec¬ 
ture  are  two  separate  products  of  the  excavatory  process. 
1855  Fraser’s  Mag.  LI.  271  A  long  list  of  brilliant  excava¬ 
torial  successes.  1887  Ruskin  Prseterita  II.  x.  358, 1  got 
no  outlet . .  for  my  excavatory  fancy. 

Excave  (ekS|kei’v),  v.  rare.  [ad.  L.  excavare-. 
see  Excavate.  Cf.  F.  excaver.]  +  a.  trans.  To 
scoop  or  hollow  out  {obs.).  b.  absol.  To  carry 
on  excavations  {rare.) 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  1.  2  Some  bones  are  smal,  but 
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notably  excaued,  as  of  the  fingers.  1623-6  in  Cockeram. 
1884  Trans.  Victoria  Inst.  243  In  some  of  which  sites  we 
have  been  allowed  to  excave. 

Exceade,  obs.  form  of  Exceed. 

t  Excecate,  pa.  pple.  and  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L. 
cxcxcat-as  blinded  :  see  next.]  Blinded,  deprived 
of  sight  (in  quots.yf^.). 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  249  b,  Yf  the  iewes  dyd 
slee  hym,  they  shold  be  excecate  &  blynded,  &  so  lese  the 
true  fayth.  1535  Goodly  Primer  ( 18341  93  Lighten  our 
minds  excecate,  O  Lord,  our  consolation.  1557  Paynel 
Barclay  s  Jugurth  Bj,  Man  . .  is  excecate  by  ambicion  and 
desyre  of  lordship. 

t  Exce*cate,  V.  Obs.  Also  6  execats,  7  ex* 
ceecate.  [f.  L.  excxcdt -  ppl.  stem  of  excxcdre  to 
make  blind,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex- pr e/.])  +  cxc-us  blind.] 
trans.  To  make  blind,  to  blind,  lit.  and  Jig. 

?i54o  in  Hall  Chron.  (1548)  246  a,  That  the  people  ofScot- 
lande  . .  is  vtterly  execated  and  blinded.  1613  R.  C.  Table 
Alph.  (ed.  3),  Excxcate ,  to  make  blinde.  1665  G.  Havers 
P.  della  Valle's  Treat.  E.  India  29  He  caus’d  his  eyes  to  be 
sew’d  up.  .to  the  end  to  deprive  him  of  sight  without  excoe- 
cating  him.  1721-1800  Bailey,  Excecate. 

Hence  Exce*cated  ppl.  a. 

1550  Bale  Apol.  19  To  make  Sathan  apere  the  Aungell  of 
lyghte  to  the  excecated  worlde. 

Excecation  (eks/k^-Jan)  Obs.  or  arch.  Also 
6-7  exccec-,  7-9  excaecation.  [f.  prec. :  see -ation.] 

1.  The  action  of  putting  out  the  eyes ;  punish¬ 
ment  by  blinding  ;  also,  an  instance  of  the  same  ; 
the  state  or  fact  of  being  blinded. 

1613  Daniel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  161  He  committed  these 
barbarous  examples  of  cruelty  by  excsecations  and  miser¬ 
able  dismembering  the  people.  1678  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles 
III.  95  God  ..  punished  Elymas,  the  Sorcerer,  with  cor¬ 
poral  Excecation.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1827  Sir  H.  Taylor 

I.  Comnenus  hi.  v,  Death,  Not  excaecation,  if  the  thought 
of  that  Calls  up  these  looks  of  horror. 

+  2.  Jig.  The  action  of  blinding  mentally  or  spi¬ 
ritually  ;  the  condition  of  being  mentally  blinded. 

1529  Frith  Antithesis  (1829)317  This  excoecation  . .  God 
hath  sent  into  the  world  for  sin.  1588  Allen  Admon.  26 
The  state  of  kinge  Pharao  his  obduration  and  excecation  in  I 
wilfull  wickedness.  1622  H.  Sydenham  Serin.  Jacob  Esau 
(16261  30  God  doth  concurre  to  the  excaecation  and  harden¬ 
ing  both  of  the  mindeand  heart.  1640  Bp.  Reynolds  Pas¬ 
sions  viii.  65  This  Deceit  and  Excecation  is  a  proper  worke 
of  Passion. 

Exced(e,  obs.  form  of  Exceed. 

Exeedandlye,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Exceedingly. 

■\  Exce'dent.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  excedent-em , 
pr.  pple.  of  excede  re  :  see  Exceed.]  a.  adj.  used 
absol.  That  which  exceeds,  b.  sb.  [after  Fr.  ex- 
cedant ]  The  portion  or  quantity  in  excess  ;  excess. 

1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  III.  11.  99  The  first  excesse 
and  defect  is  in  two,  in  the  excedent  and  the  deficient.  1811 

J.  Black  tr.  Humboldt' s  Polit.  Ess.  I.  108  The  popula¬ 
tion  would  double  in  . .  two  hundred  and  fourteen  years,  if 
no  war.  .were  to  diminish  the  annual  excedent  of  the  births. 

Exceed  (eksPd),  v.  Also  4-6  excede,  6  ex¬ 
ceade,  -ced,  6-7  exceede.  [ME.  exceden ,  ad.  F. 
excider, ,  ad.  L.  exced-ere  to  go  out,  exceed,  etc.,  f. 
ex-  out  +  cedere  to  go. 

The  trans.  use,  somewhat  rare  in  Latin,  is  the  only  one 
preserved  in  the  Romanic  langs.  In  Eng.  the  intr.  senses 
appear  to  be  developed  from  the  transitive.] 

+ 1*  trans.  To  pass  out  of  (boundaries,  etc.)  ;  to 
transcend  the  limits  of ;  to  proceed  beyond  (a 
specified  point).  Also,  rarely,  to  project  beyond. 
Obs.  or  arch. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  v.  v.  169  Wit  and  ymaginacioun 
ne  mowen  nat  strecchen  . .  hem  self  to  knowynge  of  vniuer- 
salite  for  J>at  J>e  knowyng  of  hem  ne  may  exceden  . .  }?e 
bodyly  figure.  1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle  iv.  xxiii.  (1483)  69 
That  fyre.  .excedeth  nought  thyne  owne  subtyle  persone  ne 
in  dedely  bodyes  this  fyre  hath  no  power.  1655-60  Stanley 
Hist.  Chald.  Philos.  (1701)  1/1  But  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Chaldseans,  exceeded  the  Bounds  of  their  Country,  and  dif¬ 
fused  it  self  into  Persia.  1700  Pennsylv.  Archives  I.  135,  I 
am  to  Complain  of  one  Capt.  Barford,  who  has  exceeded  all 
bounds.  1712  J.  James  tr.  Le  Blond’s  Gardening  155  Un¬ 
cover  the  Clod,  and  trim  the  straggling  Roots  that  exceed 
it.  Ibid.  207  Bury  them,  .so  that  they  may  a  little  exceed 
the  Surface  of  the  Wall  on  both  Sides.  1774  J.  Bryant 
Mythol.  I.  p.  xii,  The  Egyptian  accounts  exceed  not  only 
the  times  of  the  Deluge,  but  the  sera  of  the  world.  1788  T. 
Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  II.  370,  I.  .shall  pursue  the  course 
of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the  roads  will  permit  me,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  Strasburg.  1862  G.  C.  Lewis  Astron.  Ancients  in 
note ,  Cleomedes  lays  it  down  that  the  planets  never  exceed 
the  zodiac. 

+  b.  To  transgress  (a  law).  Obs. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  284  Lust  of  love  excedeth  lawe. 
1794  S.  Williams  Vermont  360  Laws  respecting  their  in¬ 
crease  . .  which  cannot  be  exceeded, 

c.  To  jjp  beyond,  do  more  than  is  warranted 
by  (a  privilege,  right,  commission,  etc.). 

1542  Hen.  VIII  Declar.  Scots  195  Liberty  was  gyuen  to 
the  ambassadours  to  excede  their  commission.  1606  Shaks. 
Ant.  tie  Cl.  nr.  viii.  4  Do  not  exceede  The  Prescript  of  this  I 
Scroule..  1883  Law  Rep.  Q.  Bench  XI.  595  The  defendant 
by  uttering  the  words  complained  of  exceeded  his  privilege 
as  an  advocate.  1891  Ibid.  Wkly.  Notes  72/2  The  arbitrators 
had  exceeded  their  jurisdiction  in  awarding  that  the  ap¬ 
plicant  should  pay  the  costs. 

2.  To  be  greater  than.  Const,  by. 

ri39x  Chaucer  Astrol.  11.  §  23  Rikne  how  manye  degrees 
that  the  first  altitude  of  A  excedeth  his  seconde  altitude. 
t-1460  Fortescue  Abs.  $  Lint.  Mon.  (1714'  47  He  may 
esteme  what  sume  thay  [charges]  be  not  like  to  excede. 


1637  Decree  Star  Chamb.  §  27  in  Milton  Areop.  (Arb.)  21 
Prouided,  that  they  exceede  not  the  number  of  foure.  1729 
Butler  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  15  The  cares  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  of  ambition  for  the  most  part  far  exceed  the  satisfac¬ 
tions  of  it.  1797  Bewick  Brit.  Birds  (1847)  I.  15  The 
male  [Merlin]  scarcely  Exceeding  the  size  of  a  Blackbird. 
1821  Shelley  Epipsych.  181  If  you  divide  pleasure  and  love 
and  thought,  Each  part  exceeds  the  whole.  1848  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  420  Boys  and  girls  . .  created  wealth  exceed¬ 
ing  what  was  necessary  for  their  own  subsistence  by  twelve 
thousand  pounds  a  year. 

b.  To  be  too  great  for ;  to  surpass,  overtask. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vi.  iii.  51  Such  chaunces  oft  exceed  all 
humaine  thought.  1635  N.  R.  tr.  Camden’s  Hist.  Eliz.  1.  2 
Such  grief,  .as  did  exceede  all  consolation.  1735  Pope 
Prol.  Sat.  36  To  be  grave,  exceeds  all  Pow’r  of  face.  1765 
|  Bp.  Law  Theory  o/Relig.  1.  (ed.  5)  11  note ,  Perhaps  it  exceeds 
■  the  power  of  human  understanding  to  decide  where  mechan¬ 
ism  ends. 

3.  To  surpass,  outdo  ;  to  be  superior  to.  Now 
chiefly  const,  in  ;  formerly  for ,  of. 

c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  v.  ix.  779  A  Dochter.  .Dat  excedyt  of 
Bewte  All  )>e  Ladys  of  |?at  Cuntre.  c  1500  Lancelot  1173 
O  knycht  .  .Whois  manhed  can  al  otheris  to  exced.  1553 
Eden  Treat.  New  Ind.  (Arb.)  22  They  exceade  all  other 
men  in  bignesse  of  bodie.  1641  Wilkins  Math.  Magick 
1.  ix.  (1648)  60  This  latter  engine  does  so  far  exceed  all  other 
contrivances  to  this  purpose.  1653  Walton  Angler  i.  20  In 
that  Psalm,  .the  Prophet  David  seems  even  to  exceed  him¬ 
self.  1735  Pope  Ep.  Lady  170  She.  .Observes  how  much  a 
Chintz  exceeds  Mohair,  a  1845  Hood  Stag-eyed  Lady  i, 
There  was  one  [act]  in  pity  might  exceed  The  sack  of  Troy. 
1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  lx,  Some  poor  girl  whose  heart  is 
set  On  one  whose  rank  exceeds  her  own. 

+  4.  intr.  To  pass  the  bounds  of  propriety  ;  to 
go  too  far  ;  to  break  out.  Obs. 

c  1470  Henry  Wallace  iii.  293  Thow  excedls  to  that  knycht 
Fer  mayrbe  treuth  than  it  is  on}'  rycht.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  303  b,  The  tyrauntes  began  more  outragy- 
ously  to  excede  in  all  fury  and  woodnes.  x6ii  Bible  Job 
xxxvi.  9  Then  he  sheweth  them  their  work,  and  their  trans¬ 
gressions  that  they  have  exceeded.  1647  Ward  Simp. 
Coblcr  48  His  Subjects  will  exceed .  .in  some  vitious  Liberty, 
to  abate  their  griefe.  1758  S.  Hayward  Serm.  xvii.  543 
You  cannot  possibly  exceed  in  your  love  to  him. 

b.  To  pass  the  limits  of  truth  ;  to  exaggerate. 

1717  Berkeley  Tour  Italy  21  May  Wks.  IV.  543  Said  to 
contain  about  4000  souls.  They  seem  to  exceed  in  the  num¬ 
bers  of  this  town.  1815  J.  W.  Croker  in  C.  Papers  (1884)  I. 
iii.  71,  I  believe  I  exceed  when  I  say  there  were  200  persons 
assembled. 

5.  To  be  preeminent,  whether  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense  ;  to  bear  the  palm  ;  to  be  greater  or  better 
than,  surpass  others ;  to  preponderate.  J*  To 
exceed  above  :  =  sense  3. 

1482  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  56  Aboue  alle  thyng  that 
may  be  conceyued  of  any  mannys  mynde,  hyt  excedeth  of 
cruelnes  and  dedly  tormenting.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas. 
xi.  iv,  Phebus  above  all  sterres  in  lyght..Dothe  exceede. 
x593  Shaks.  Lncr.  229  The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth 
still  exceed.  1599  —  Much  Ado  iii.  iv.  17  Marg.  I  saw  the 
Dutchesse  of  Millaines  gowne.  Her.  O  that  exceedes  they 
say.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  xi.  48  An  Emulation  of  who 
shall  exceed  in  benefiting.  1654  Asnmole  Chym.  Collect. 
21  One  of  the  Contraries  exceeding  destroies  the  rest. 
1674  Dryden  State  of  Innocence  v.  i,  Justice  must  punish 
the  rebellious  deed  ;  Yet  punish  so,  as  pity  shall  exceed. 
x875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  76  Men  always  choose  the  life 
which  exceeds  in  pleasure. 

b.  To  abound,  teem  with . 

1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  11.  23  The  river  exceedeth  with 
abundance  of  fish. 

6.  Chiefly  in  Cambridge  use  :  To  have  more 
than  usual  at  a  meal ;  to  have  extra  or  holiday 
fare.  Cf.  Exceeding  2  a.  Also  of  the  *  com¬ 
mons  ’  (food)  :  To  be  in  extra  quantity. 

c  1590  Greene  Fr.  Bacon  ix.  (1630)  39  This  day  shall  be  a 
festiuall  day  with  me  :  For  I  shall  exceed  in  the  highest 
degree,  a  1616  Bf.aum.  &  Fl.  Wit  at  sev.  Weapons  1.  ii, 
Sir,  these  fellows  may  pray  for  you  ;  you  have  made  the 
scholar’s  commons  exceed  to-day.  1626  Meade  in  Ellis 
Orig.  Lett.  1.  328  III.  231  Dr.  Pask  made  his colledge exceed 
that  night. 

1)7.  To  issue,  proceed.  Obs.  rare~x. 

1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1608)  817  All  the  hinderance  and 
let  [to  breeding]  is  found  to  exceed  of  cold. 

Exceedable  (eksFdab’l),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ABLE.] 
That  may  be  exceeded. 

Todd’s  explanation,  copied  into  mod.  Diets.,  is  due  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  Fr.  surmontable  in  Sherwood. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Surmontable  . .  surpassable,  exceedable. 
Hence  1632  in  Sherwood.  1819  Todd,  Exceedable ,  That 
may  surmount  or  excel  [with  reference  to  Sherwood]. 
Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Exceeder  (eksf-ctaj).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -erT] 
One  who  exceeds. 

1625  Bp.  Mount agu  App.  Caesar  xxxvi.  317  That  abuse  doth 
not  evacuate  the  commission;  not  in  the  Exceeders  and 
Transgressors,  much  lesse  in  them  that  exceed  not.  1669 
Cokaine  Poems  124  Rich  in  those  vertues.  .A  fair  exceeder 
of  the  best  examples.  1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Exceeding  (eks/ ’dig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 

-ING  !.] 

1.  a.  The  action  of  the  verb  Exceed,  in  various 
senses.  +  b.  An  instance  of  the  same ;  an  unusual 
action,  a  performance  in  excess  of  what  is  requi¬ 
site  {obs.),  f  c.  The  quality  of  surpassing  others  ; 
superiority,  excellence  {obs.). 

1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  11.  (1520)  13/2  Salamon  . .  of  the 
gyfte  of  ou*  lorde  hadde  a  synguler  excedynge  above  all 
men.  1593  Tell-TrotKs  N.  Y.  Gift  29  No  more  will  . .  a 
frend  crosse  her  louing  exceedinges,  in  whome  his  hart  de- 


lighteth.  1636  Flatly  Clavis  Myst.  viii.  102  Our  defects  as 
well  as  our  exceedings.  a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Occas.  Medit. 
(1851)  91  But  these  exceedings  should  be  both  rare  and  mode¬ 
rate.  1 71 1  Addison  Sped.  No.  21  P  2  There  has  been  a  great 
Exceeding  of  late  Years  in  the  second  Division. 

2.  concr.  a.  pi.  In  college  language  (still  used 
at  Cambridge)  :  Extra  commons  allowed  on  fes¬ 
tival  occasions.  Also  transf.  Cf.  Exceed  6.  [So 
L.  excedenlia  in  Oxf.  A  eels,  c  1400.] 

1629  Massinger  Picture  v.  i,  They,  .hold  cheese-parings. . 
For  festival  exceedings.  1655  Gurnall  Chr.  in  Arm.  1.  297 
His  joys.  .They  are  as  exceedings,  with  which  he  feasts  the 
believer,  but  the  cloth  is  soon  drawn.  1662  J.  Strype  in 
Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  178  Sometimes  we  have  Exceed¬ 
ings  ;  then  we  have  two  or  three  dishes  . .  otherwise  never 
but  one.  a  1680  Butler  Rem.  (17^9)  II.  199  Certain.  .Vir¬ 
tuosos  . .  unsatisfied  with  the  Brevity  of  the  Gazette  desire 
to  have  Exceedings  of  News,  besides  their  ordinary  Com¬ 
mons.  1885  L.  Stephen  Life  H.  Fawcett  iii.  77  The  Christ¬ 
mas  ‘  exceedings '  as  they  were  called  in  our  official  language, 
had  a  certain  reputation. 

f  b.  chiefly  pi.  An  amount  (of  funds,  goods, 
etc.)  in  excess  of  calculation,  or  of  what  is  usual ; 
an  excess,  a  surplus.  Obs. 

1719  W.  Wood  Surv.  Trade  54  The  Exceedings  of  the 
year  1712,  which  had  so  prodigious  a  Ballance  in  our 
Favour.  1797  Burke  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII.  417 
Including  the  fisheries,  and  making  a  moderate  allowance 
for  the  exceedings  . .  beyond  his  calculations.  1828  Ld. 
Grenville  Sink.  Fund  5  Without  such  an  exceeding  . .  a 
sinking  fund.. can  have  no  solid  operation.  1833  Lamb 
Elia  (i860)  384  Much  ado  we  used  to  have  every.  .December 
to  account  for  our  exceedings. 

Exceeding,  ppl.  a.  and  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING 2.]  A.  adj. 

+ 1.  Of  persons,  actions,  language,  etc.  :  Over¬ 
stepping  the  limits  of  propriety  or  custom  ;  going 
to  extremes.  Obs. 

1494  Fabyan  Chi'on.  iv.  lxiii.  43  He  exercisid  Tyranny. . 
in  so  excedynge  maner,  that  the  Countree  waxed  wery  of 
hym,  &  conspyrid  his  deth.  1529  More  Dyaloge  iv.  Wks. 
265/1  To  shew  by  that  great  exceding  word  [let  him  be  ana¬ 
thema]  the  vndoubted  trouth  of  the  faith.  1585  Abp. 
Sandys  Serm.  (1841)  315  Why  was  Anna  so  exceeding  in 
craving  children  at  the  hands  of  God  ?  1644  Hunton  Vind. 
Treat.  Monarchy  lv.  27  Exceeding  Acts  notwithstanding 
morall  limitation  are  authoritative.  1742  Mrs.  Delany^7/- 
tobiog.  <$•  Corr.  (1861)  II.  J91  Sir  Philip  Sydney’s  famous 
Romance  . .  is  far  exceeding  the  exceedingness  of  tlie  most 
exceeding  imagination. 

2.  Surpassing  in  amount  or  degree  ;  extremely 
great,  excessive.  Now  only  with  sbs.  denoting 
quality,  condition,  or  feeling,  or  including  a  notion 
of  magnitude  or  multitude.  Rarely  used  predica- 
tively. 

x547-8  Order  Communion  10  The  excedyng  loue  of  our 
master  and  onely  sauior  Jesus  Christ.  1568  Grafton 
Chron.  II.  23  In  the  .vi.  yere  of  his  [William  II's]  reigne 
were  exceedyng  floodes.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  iv.  v.  10 
Whose  beauties  beame.  .daz’d  the  eyes  of  all  as  with  exceed¬ 
ing  light.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  I.  76  The  exceeding 
quantity  of  Water  which  at  every  interval  he  drinks,  c  1680 
Beveridge  Sei‘in.  (1729)  II.  133  It  cannot  but  be  an  exceed¬ 
ing  grief  . .  to  you  that  you  cannot  obey  . .  him.  1734  tr. 
R oilin' s  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  I.  Pref.  41  Attended  with  a  vast 
concourse  of  people  and  exceeding  magnificence.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  677  Reports  touching  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  badness  of  the  beer  which  he  brewed.  1866 
Neale  Sequences  Hymns  112  The  exceeding  host  of 
priests.  1875  Scrivener  Led.  Grk.  Test.  19  Their  exceed¬ 
ing  value  for  illustrating  the  literary  history  of  these,  .ages. 
1878  G.  Macdonald  Phantasies  II.  xx.  132  His  love  for  his 
father  was  so  exceeding. 

+  3.  Of  surpassing  excellence.  Obs. 

1552  Latimer  Serm.  (1571)  166  b,  Christ  tooke.  .our  nature 
vpon  him  ..  Oh,  what  an  exceeding  thing  is  this?  1599 
Jonson  Ev.  Man  out  Hum.  11.  ii.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  43/1  How 
long  shall  I  live,  ere  I  be  so  happy  To  have  a  wife  of  this 
exceeding  form  ? 

B.  adv .  =  next.  Prefixed  to  adjs.  or  advbs. 
Very  common  in  17-iSth  c.  ;  now  somewhat  arch. 

1535  Covf.rdale  i  Chron.  xxii.  [xxi.]  13  Yet  wyl  I  rather 
fall  in  to  y 1  hande  of  the  Lorde,  for  his  mercy  is  exceadynge 
greate.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  iii.  iv.  25  My  heart  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  heauy.  1644  Milton  Educ.  Wks.  (1847)  99/2  We 
Englishmen,  .are  observed  by  all  other  nations  to  speak 
exceeding  close  and  inward.  1735  Wesley  Wks.  (1872)  I.  18 
Mr.  Delamotte  was  exceeding  sick  for  several  days:  1779 
Forrest  Voy.  N.  Guinea  96  Our  Papua  friends .  .had  behaved 
exceeding  civily.  1814  Wordsvv.  Excursion  1. 1 12  A  virtuous 
household,  though  exceeding  poor.  1857  H.  Miller  Test. 
Rocks.  \ iii.  321  The  controversy  is  one  in  which  there  is 
exceeding  little  footing  for  any  party.  1857  Hawthorne 
Eng.  Note-bks.  17  Sept.,  He  is  of  exceeding  fluent  talk. 

Exceedingly  (eksrdigli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ly  -.]  In  an  exceeding  manner  or  degree. 

1 1.  Of  manner  :  So  as  to  surpass  others.  Obs. 
c  1470  Henry  Wallace  11.  30  Exeedandlye  he  wald  lyft 
mekill  mar  Than  ony  twa  that  thai  amang  thaim  fand. 

2.  Of  degree;  Above  measure,  extremely: 
a.  with  verbs ;  formerly  in  extensive  use,  now 
chiefly  limited  to  those  that  indicate  emotion, 
feeling,  or  the  expression  of  them. 

x535  Coverdale  Ps.  civ.  [cv.]  24  He  increased  his  people 
exceadingly.  1591  Spenser  Vis.  World's  Van.  viii,  A  gilden 
towre  which  shone  exceedinglie.  1615  Latham  Falconry 
(1633)  124  The  wormwood  exceedingly  shred  with  a  sharp 
knife.  1665  Boyle  Occas.  Reft.  iv.  xiii.  (1675)  255  The  choice 
of  ones  Company  does  exceedingly  discover  whether  a  Man 
be  Good,  or  Bad.  1678  Wanlf.y  Wond.  Lit.  World  v.  i.  §  93. 
467/2  He  travelled  exceedingly  for  establishing  the  Peace  of 
Christendom.  1797  Burke  Corr,  IV.  420,  I  approve  his 
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plan  exceedingly.  1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I.  53,  I  praised 
God .  .and  rejoiced  exceedingly,  a  1845  Hood  Ode  to  Miss 
Kelly  ii,  I  like  exceedingly  your  Parthian  dame. 

b.  with  adjs.  and  aavbs.  Now  only  with  the 
positive  deg.  ;  formerly  occas.  prefixed  to  more ,  too. 

1535  Coverdale  Jonah  i.  10  Then  were  y «  men  exceadingly 
afrayed.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iii.  i.  145  My  good  knaue 
Costard,  exceedingly  well  met.  1660  Bp.  Hull's  Rem. 
IVks.  A  ij,  That  account  . .  of  the  Life  of  the  Reverend  Au¬ 
thor.  .is  exceedingly  too  short,  a  1677  Barrow  Berm.  (1741) 
I.  i.  2  Exceedingly  many  needless  incumbrances.  1704 
Newton  Optics  111.(1721)  324  Is  not  this  medium  exceedingly 
more  rare  and  subtile  than  the  air?  1772  Priestley  Inst. 
Relig.  (1782^  I.  83  The  sole  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasure  is 
exceedingly  injurious.  1847  James  Convict  ii,  She  seems  to 
me  to  be  exceedingly  pretty.  1881  Med.  Temp.  Jml.  No.  49. 
21  This  he  found  to  answer  exceedingly  well. 

t  Excee  dingness.  Ohs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  in  excess  of  usual 
limits  ;  excessive  measure  or  degree. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia iv.  439 This  complaint,  .had  awaked 
the  spirits  of  the  Arcadians,  astonished  before  with  the  ex¬ 
ceedingness  of  sorrow.  1625  K.  Long  tr.  Barclay  s  Argen is 
v.  ix.  350  Carried  away  with  the  exceedingnesse  of  glad- 
nesse.  1742  [see  Exceeding  ppl.a.  1.]  1847  l11  Craig. 

Excel  (ekseT),  v.  Also  5-8  excell(e.  [ad.  F. 
excelle-r,  ad.  L.  excellere  to  rise  above  others,  be 
eminent,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  prefix^)  +  *  cell  ere  to  rise 
high,  tower,  a  vb.  found  only  in  compds.,  whose 
root  appears  in  the  adj.  celsns  lofty.] 

1.  intr.  To  be  superior  or  preeminent  in  the 
possession  of  some  quality,  or  in  the  performance 
of  some  action,  usually  in  a  good  sense  ;  to  surpass 
others.  Const,  in ,  sometimes  at. 

14. .  Circumcis.  in  Twiddle's  Vis.  (1843)  92  And  the  thyrd 
he  calleth  holyness  For  hit  excelleth  in  perfeccion.  c  1430 
Lydg.  Lyfe  St.  Albon  (1534)  A  ij,  His  goodnes  so  hyghly 
doth  excell.  1529  More  Com f.  agst.  Trib.  11.  Wks.  1206/1 
Some  other  vertue  . .  wherein  the  ryche  manne  maye  . . 
excelle.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  1.  iv.  17  Pecocks,  that  excell 
in  pride.  1611  Bible  Gen.  xlix.  4  Vnstable  as  water,  thou 
shalt  not  excell.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  185  They  are 
to  say  truly  a  warlike  . .  but  desperate  nation,  excell  in 
theeving.  1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit.  15  Let  those  teach  others 
who  themselves  excel.  1781  Cowper  Retirement  793  The 
Power  That. .  Bids  these  in  elegance  or  form  excel.  1802 
Mar.  Edgeworth  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  x.  79  Ambitious  of  ex¬ 
celling  at  the  game.  1811  Miss  Miti-ord  in  L'Estrange  Life 
I.  132  Scott  certainly  does  not  excel  in  the  Spenser  stanza. 

+  b.  To  be  in  greater  proportion  than  another 
thing ;  to  preponderate  ;  =  Exceed  5.  Obs. 

16..  Tarquin  Sf  Tullia,  It  was  hard  to  tell,  Whether 
its  [the  land’s]  guilt  or  losses  did  excel. 

2.  trans.  To  be  superior  to  (others)  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  some  quality,  or  in  the  performance  of 
some  action  ;  usually  in  a  good  sense  ;  to  outdo, 
surpass.  Const,  in,  occas.  at. 

1493  Petronilla  (Pynson)  6  Petronylla  . .  All  other  maydyns 
excelled  in  fairenesse.  1514  Barclay  Egloge  ii.  (1570),  The 
wretched  Iazar  . .  Hath  life  which  doth  the  courters  life 
excell.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  xii.  35  A  wicked  hag,  and 
Envy  selfe  excelling  In  mischiefe.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
iv.  490,  I  . .  see  How  beauty  is  excelld  by  manty  grace 
And  wisdom.  1675  Hobbes  Odyssey  f  1677)  86  We  do 
all  other  men  excel  At  wrestling  . .  leaping,  running  well. 
1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  273  F  2  Homer  has  excelled  all  the 
heroic  poets  that  ever  wrote,  in  the  multitude  and  variety 
of  his  characters.  1768  W.  Gilpin  Ess.  Prints  167  Goupy 
very  happily  caught  the  manner  of  Salvator ;  and  in  some 
things  excelled  him.  1820  Shelley  Hynm  to  Mercury  ii, 
She  gave  to  light  a  babe  all  babes  excelling.  1828  Scott 
F.  M.  Perth  Introd.,  The  Castle  may  excel  us  in  extent  of 
prospect  and  natural  sublimity  of  site. 

b.  To  surpass  (another’s  qualities  or  work),  rare . 

1611  Heywood  Gold.  Age  1.  Wks.  1874  III.  14  Sibill 
should  produce  a  sonne,  That  should  his  Fathers  vertues 
much  excell.  1779-81  Johnson L.  P.,  PopeVi ks.  IV.  18  He 
has  excelled  every  composition  of  the  same  kind. 

f  3.  a.  To  be  greater  than,  exceed,  b.  To  be 
too  hard  or  great  for,  overpower.  Obs. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  884  She  op’nd,  but  to  shut  Excel’d 
her  power.  Ibid.  vm.  456  An  object  that  excels  the  sense. 
1703  T.  N.  City  Sf  C.  Purch.  5  A  well  proportion’d  Ante¬ 
chamber,  ought,  .in  length,  .not  to  excel  the  breadth. 

Excellence  VkselenS).  [a.  F.  excellence ,  ad. 
L.  excellentia ,  f.  excellent-em  Excellent.] 

1.  The  state  or  fact  of  excelling  ;  the  possession 
chiefly  of  good  qualities  in  an  eminent  or  unusual 
degree  ;  surpassing  merit,  skill,  virtue,  worth,  etc.; 
dignity,  eminence. 

1382  Wyclif  2  Macc.  vi.  23  And  he  bigan  for  to  thenke  the 
worthi  excellence  of  age.  1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle  iv.  xxviii. 
(1483)  74  Lucifer  and  his  felaushyp  . .  delytynge  them  to  . . 
wondren  vppon  theyr  owne  excellence.  1514  Barclay  Cyt. 
4  Uplondyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  13  All  the  children. .  He  set  in 
honour,  and  rowme  of  excellence.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W. 
de  W.  1531)  208  b,  The  sublimite  or  hye  excellence  of  the 
crosse  of  Chryst.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  xii.  87  The  mind 
of  beastly  man  . .  hatn  soone  forgot  the  excellence  Of  his 
creation.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V ,  11.  ii.  113  Whatsoever  cun¬ 
ning  fiend  it  was,  That  wrought  upon  thee  so  preposterously, 
Hath  got  the  voyce  in  hell  for  excellence.  1602  —  Ham.  v. 
ii.  143  Sir,  you  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excellence  Laertes 
is  at  his  weapon,  a  1680  Butler  Rem.  (1759)  I.  10  One  . . 
for  his  Excellence  In  height’ning  Words  and  shad’wing 
Sense.  .Was  magnify'd.  1729  Butler  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II. 
178  Superior  excellence  of  any  kind . .  is  the  object  of  awe  and 
reverence  to  all  creatures.  1779-81  Johnson  L.  P.  Pope  Wks. 
IV.  73  Those  . .  who  attain  any  excellence  commonly  spend 
life  in  one  pursuit.  1833  N.  Arnott  Physics  (ed.  5)  II.  167 
The  brightest  examples  have  arisen  of  intellectual  and 
moral  excellence.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  i.  49 


That  . .  most  difficult  condition  of  commercial  excellence 
under  which  man  should  deal  faithfully  with  his  brother. 

b.  Phrases :  +  In  excellence  of  —  superior  to 
(obs.).  By  (an,  way  of)  excellence ;  in  early  use 
translating  L.  per ,  propter  excellentiam,  Gr.  teal 
i(°Xnv>  in  later  use  =  Fr.  par  excellence  :  (so  called) 
as  being  preeminently  entitled  to  the  designation 
given.  Now  rare.  Cf.  Eminence  8  c. 

c  1400  Soiudone  Bab .  17  While  |?at  Rome  was  in  excellence 
Of  alle  Realmes  in  dignite.  1613  Bp.  Hall  Holy  Panegy- 
rick  Wks.  (1627)  476  Attendance  on  His  [God’s]  ordinance 
(which  by  an  excellence  is  tearmed  His  seruice.).  a  1704  T. 
Brown  Sat.  Antipits  Wks.  1730  I.  18  Lucilius  having., 
embellished  it  [this  poem],  ought  by  way  of  excellence,  to 
be  esteemed  the  first  author.  1822  T.  L.  Peacock  Maid 
Marian  ix,  Richard  the  First  of  England,  the  arch-crusader 
and  anti-jacobin  by  excellence.  1838-9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit. 
1 1,  iii.  11.  §  5.  102  Cesalpin  was  denominated,  by  excellence, 
the  Philosopher.  1846  Grote  Greece  (1854)  I.  55  In  the 
mouth  of  an  Athenian,  Demeter  and  Persephone  were  always 
the  Mother  and  Daughter,  by  excellence. 

2.  That  in  which  a  person  or  thing  excels ;  an 
excellent  feature  or  quality. 

c  1391  Chaucer  Astrol.  11.  §  26  The  excellence  of  the  spere 
solide.  .shewyth  manifeste  the  diverse  assenciouns  of  signes 
in  diverse  places.  1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  1.  iii.  127  To.  What 
is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard,  knight?  And.  Faith,  I  can 
cut  a  caper.  1703  Locke  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  142  The 
adoration  due  to  your  other  excellences.  1752  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  208  F  12  Some  [papers]  may  be  found,  of 
which  the  highest  excellence  is  harmless  merriment.  1856 
Stanley  Sinai  4  Pal.  viii.  (1858)  325  The  great  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  eastern  table-land  was  . .  in  pasture  and  in 
forest.  1876  J.  H.  Newman  Hist.  Sh.  I.  1.  iv.  197  Civilized 
nations  allow  that  foreigners  have  their  specific  excellences. 
+  b.  An  excellent  action ;  a  kindness,  favour.  Obs. 

c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  2045  Ariadne, Yow  that  don  me 
this  excellence. 

f3.  a.  An  excellent  personality.  Obs. 

1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  Introd.  (Roxb.)  5,  I  diligence 
Do  to  plesyn  the  wurthy  excellence  Of  thys  holy  maydyn. 
1633  Lord  Broken  II.  iv.  ii,  Y’are  to  render  Account  to 
that  faire  Excellence,  the  Princesse.  1722  E.  Heywood 
British  Recluse  20  Blush  not,  fair  Excellence  1  1790  Mrs. 

A.  M.  Johnson  Monmouth  II.  95  That  sainted  excellence 
fell  under  the  repeated  strokes  of  their  bloody  swords  ! 

t  b.  Asa  title  of  honour  ;  =  Excellency  3  b.  Obs. 

c  1590  Greene  Fr.  Bacon  (1630)  51  If  it  may  please  the 
Lady  Ellinor,  One  day  shall  match  your  Excellence  and 
her.  1642  Slingsby  Diary  (1836)  91  To  treat  wth  his  excel¬ 
lence  abt  exchange  of  prisoners.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals 
11.  iii.  184  The  accident  that  happen’d  betwixt  his  Excel¬ 
lences  Servants,  and  the  Corsi.  1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  497 
F  2  He  told  his  Excellence,  That  he  [the  speaker]  had  pre¬ 
tended  . .  to  be  wiser  than  he  really  was.  1737  Pope  Hor. 
Epist.  11.  ii.  44  Next  pleas’d  his  Excellence  a  town  to  batter. 
1796  Burney  Metastasio  I.  403  Being  furnished  with  a  letter 
from  me  to  your  excellence. 

Hence  E  xcellenceshi  p.  7ionce-wd. 

c  1716  Lett.  fr.  Mist's  IVkly.  Jml.  (1722)  I.  59  To  his 
Excellenceship  the  Author  of  the  Weekly  Journal. 

Excellency  (e'kselensi).  Also  5  excelencye. 
[ad.  L.  excellentia :  see  prec.  and  -ency.] 

+  1.  =  Excellence  i.  Obs.  ox  arch. 

7^1400  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  I.  9  Exsaulted  by  my 
excelencye.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  195  b,  To  be 
had  in  honour  . .  as  theyr  vertue  or  excellency  requyreth. 
1579  Fulke  Heskins'  Pari.  95  He  could  not  better  haue 
shewed  his  excellence  aboue  Aaron.  1605  Camden  Rem. 
(1637)  163  Lady  lane  Grey,  .for  her  excellency  in  the  Greek 
tongue  was  called  for  Greia,  Graia.  1611  Bible  Ps.  lxii.  4 
They  onely  consult  to  cast  him  downe  from  his  excellency. 
1674  Playford  Skill  Mus.  Pref.  1  An  high  esteem  of  the 
Excellency  of  Musick.  1716-8  Lady  M.  W.  Montague 
Lett.  I.  xl.  162  Fountains,  famous  for  the  excellency  of 
their  water.  1783  Hailes  Antiq.  Chr.  Ch.  iv.  87  There  is 
friendship,  says  he,  between  good  men  and  the  Divinity, 
moral  excellency  uniting  them. 

b.  High  degree  of  skill ;  proficiency. 

a  1704  Locke  (J.),  I  have,  amongst  men  of  parts  and  busi¬ 
ness,  seldom  heard  any  one  commended  for  having  an  ex¬ 
cellency  in  musick. 

+  c.  concr.  Something  that  excels,  or  takes  the 
highest  place ;  the  ‘  beauty  ’  or  {  flower  ’.  Obs. 

1611  Bible  Isa.  lx.  15,  I  will  make  thee  an  eternall  excel- 
lencie,  a  ioy  of  many  generations.  1660  W.  Secker  Non¬ 
such  Prof.  8  Man  is  the  excellency  of  the  creature,  the 
Saint  is  the  excellency  of  the  man.  1667  E.  Chamberlayne 
St.  Gt.  Brit.  1.  1.  iii.  11743)  6  The  college  of  the  knights  of 
the  garter  . .  is  curiously  adorned  . .  with  the  excellency  of 
modern  Painting  and  carving. 

+  d.  In  phrases,  By,  for ,  with  ( an )  excellency 
=  by  way  of  excellence  :  see  Excellence  i  b.  Obs. 

1574  Hellowes  Gueuara's  Fam.  Ep.  (1577)  4  For  excel¬ 
lence,  it  was  written  of  him  [Caesar]  that  he  neuer  forgot 
seruice,  or  euer  did  remember  iniurie.  1631  Gouge  God's 
Arrows  v.  §  2.  411  This  relative  particle. .  They,  as  here  it 
is  used,  is  to  be  taken  xar’  €o>£kt)i/  [jzV]  with  an  excellency. 
1648  N.  Estwick  A  Treatise  44  The  person  here  is  called, 
by  an  excellence,  the  Spirit  of  truth.  1716  M.  Davies 
A  then.  Brit.  III.  3  The  fifth  advance  in  Humanity  is  nam’d 
Poetry  or  Humanity  it  self,  by  excellency  or  preference. 

2.  a.  That  in  which  a  person  or  thing  excels  ;  an 
excellent  feature  or  quality ;  a  chief  accomplish¬ 
ment,  a  specialty ;  =  Excellence  2. 

1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  11.  iii.  163  Cram’d  (as  he  thinkes)  with 
excellencies.  1640  Fuller  Joseph's  Coat  viii.  (1867)  195 
One’s  excellency  may  consist  in  the  unsnarling  of  a  known 
controversy.  1676  Etheredge  Man  of  Mode  1.  i,  That  a 
mans  excellency  should  lie  in  neatly  tying  of  a  Ribbond,  or 
a  Crevat !  1712  J.  James  tr.  Lc  Blond’s  Gardening  143  The 

Maple  has  this  peculiar  Excellency,  that  it  grows  in  the 
Shade.  1771  Sir  J.  Reynolds  Disc.  iv.  (1876)  357  Those 
higher  excellencies  of  which  the  art  is  capable.  1839  Ld. 


Brougham  Stalesm.  Geo.  Ill,  Ld.  Grenville  (ed.  2)  144  The 
faults  of  his  character  were  akin  to  some  of  the  excellencies. 

+  b.  With  the  :  That  which  makes  (a  person  or 
thing)  to  be  excellent;  the  criterion  of  excellence. 

1643  Burroughes  Exp.  Hosea  iii.  (1652)  207  What  is  the 
excellency  of  man  but  Religion  ?  1703  Moxon  Mech .  Exerc. 
98  The  Excellency  of  Sawing  is,  to  keep  the  Kerf  exactly 
in  the  Line  marked  out  to  be  sawn.  1807  T.  Thomson  Client. 
(ed.  3)  II.  495  The  excellency  of  a  good  enamel  is,  that  it 
easily  fuses  into  a  kind  of  paste  at  the  heat  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  baking  stoneware. 

+  3.  a.  An  excellent  personality;  a  ‘  dignity  \  Obs. 

1688  Collier  Several  Disc.  (1725)  278  The  Arians  ..  say 
that  Christ  is.  .called  God  only  by  way  of  Participation,  as 
other  created  Excellencies  are. 

b.  As  a  title  of  honour.  Cf.  Eminence  5,  Ex¬ 
cellence  3  b. 

The  quots.  show  that  it  was  formerly  applied  to  royal  per¬ 
sonages,  to  ladies,  andothers,  though  in  England  now  limited 
to  ambassadors,  ministers  plenipotentiary,  governors  (ex¬ 
tended  also  to  their  wives)  and  certain  other  high  officers. 

[c  1325  Address  to  Edw.  II.  in  Pike  Year-bks.  13  4  14 
Edw.  III.  362  Vestra  Excellentia.]  c  1532  Dewes  Introd. 
Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1037  Your  excellency  [Queen  Mary  of  France] 
doth  styre  and  move  me  continually.  1568  Grafton  Citron. 
II.  300  Sir  John  Bushe  made  request,  .that  it  might  please 
the  kinges  hignesse  and  excellencie,  that,  etc.  1632  J. 
Hayward  tr.  Bioudi's  Eromena  B  ij,  The  Lord  grant  your 
Excellencie  [Dutchess  of  Richmond]  all  increase  of  felicitie. 
1696  Whiston  T/t.  Earth  iii.  (1722)  276  His  Excellency  the 
Muscovite  Ambassador.  1727  Swift  Gulliver  1.  v.  61  Their 
excellencies,  who  were  privately  told  how  much  I  had  been 
their  friend.  1763  Scrafton  Indostan  iii.  (1770)  64  They 
desired  a  private  conference  with  the  Soubah  :  fiut  his  Excel¬ 
lency,  etc.  1821  Shelley  Hellas  Ded.,  To  his  Excellency 
Prince  Alexander  Mavrocordato,  late  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  148  Retaining  the 
guard  of  honour,  the  sword  of  state,  and  the  title  of  Excellency. 

Excellent  (e’kselent),  fple .,  adj.,  and  adv. 
Forms  :  4-5  excelent(e,  exellent,  -ilent,  5-6 
exeellente,  6  exelent  (pi.  excellentes),  4-  ex¬ 
cellent.  [a.  F.  excellent ,  ad.  L.  excellent-em ,  pr. 
pple.  of  excellere  to  Excel.] 

A.  as  pr.  pple.  [cf.  -ent  2].  Excelling. 

c.  1400  Beryn  mo  Some  fair  lusty  lady,  that  of  pulcritude 
Were  excellent  al  othir.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vn.  vii.  15 
Tat  Prynce  excellent  in  vysdwme  All  Pryncis  of  }?e  Crystyn- 
dwme.  1513  Douglas  VEneis  xm.  vii.  30  Eneas. f  excellent 
all  the  lave. 

B.  adj. 

1.  Of  a  person  or  thing  :  That  excels  or  sur¬ 
passes  in  any  respect ;  preeminent,  superior,  su¬ 
preme.  Of  qualities  :  Existing  in  a  greater,  or  an 
exceptionally  great,  degree. 

t  a.  in  favourable  sense.  Obs.  merged  in  3. 

1382  Wyclif  i  Cor.  xii.  31  Sue  the  bettere  gostli  3yftis. 
And  3it  I  schewe  to  }ou  a  more  excellent  weye.  1387  Tre- 
visa  Higden  (Rolls)  III.  341  Plato  was  most  excellent  among 
Socrates  [his]  disciples,  c  1430  Life  St.  Kath.  (1884)  17  The 
excellent  beute  was  so  greet  that  . .  Adrian  . .  fille  doun  be¬ 
fore  hem  wyth  greet  drede.  1539  Tonstall  Serm.  Palm 
Situd.  (1823)  52  John  the  Euangelist  most  excellent  in  inno- 
cency.  1555  Eden  Decades  (Arb.)  49  The  exeellente  artificers 
Ooliab  and  Beselchel.  1594  Blundevil  Exerc.  iii.  1.  xxi. 
(ed.  7)  326  They  [the  stars]  are  darkned  by  the  excellent 
brightnesse  of  the  Sunne.  1604  T.  Wright  Passions  iv.  i. 
1 15  He  that  employeth  his  wit  to  many  sciences,  commonly 
cannot  be  excellent  in  any.  1610  A.  Cooke  Pope  Joan  in 
Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  IV.  20  St.  Andrews  Church  at  Bour- 
deaux,  one  of  the  excellentest  Churches  in  all  France.  1656 
More  Antid.  Ath.{  1712)  62  The  excellent  usefulness  of  the 
Horse.  1744  Harris  Three  Treat.  (1841)  27  To  consider  . . 
which,  upon  the  whole,  is  more  excellent  than  the  other  two. 

f  b.  in  bad  or  neutral  sense.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  11.  iii.  7  A  very  excellent  peece  of  vil- 
lany.  1605  —  Lear  1.  ii.  128  This  is  the  excellent  foppery 
of  the  world.  1606  —  Ant.  <5*  Cl.  1.  i.  40  Excellent  fals- 
hood.  1629  Chapman  Juvenal  v.  282  Nor  any  excellentest 
Zany  can  More  then  a  weeping-gut  [ Lat .  plorante  gula] 
delight  a  man.  1649  JER-  Taylor  Gt.  Exentp.  in.  §  15.  160 
Crucifixion  was  an  excellent  pain,  sharp  and  passionate. 
1759  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  xlii. (1805)  V.  305  Elizabeth,  .was  an 
excellent  hypocrite.  1818  Shelley  Julian  242  Those  absurd 
deceits. .  carry  through  The  excellent  impostors  of  this  earth. 

t  2.  Excelling  in  rank  or  dignity ;  exalted,  highly 
honourable.  In  heraldic  use,  a  formal  epithet 
indicating  a  rank  higher  than  that  denoted  by 
1  noble  \  Obs. 

c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)xxiv.  109  He  es  halden  \>e.  maste 
excellent  emperour  of  \>e  werld.  c  1430  Life  St.  Kath.  (1884) 
17  Than  oon  \>a.t  was  more  excellent  J?an  ano)?er  spake  first. 
i486  Bk.  St.  Albans,  Her.  Aj  a,  It  is  shewyd.  .of  rigalities 
wiche  ben  noble  and  wich  ben  excellent.  1526  Tindale 
Heb.  i.  4  He  hath  by  inheritaunce  obteyned  an  excellenter 
name  then  haue  they.  1565  Harding  in  Jewel  Def.  Apol. 
11611)  251  He  would  . .  aduance  these  Creatures  [Bread  and 
Wine]  to  a  much  excellenter  condition.  16x1  Bible  Ps. 
cxlviii.  13  Let  them  praise  the  Name  of  the  Lord,  for  his 
Name  alone  is  excellent  [marg.  exalted],  a  1653  Gouge 
Comm.  Heb.  ii.  1  God  sent  . .  his  Son,  more  excellent  than 
the  excellentest  meer  creature.  1702  A.  de  Moivre  Meth . 
Squaring  Curves  in  Misc.  Cur.  (1708)  II.  158  That  Excel¬ 
lent  Person  thinks  this  Series  not  to  be  General  enough. 

f  b.  Asa  title  of  address.  Obs. 

1611  Bible  Luke  i.  3  To  write  unto  thee  in  order,  most 
excellent  Theophilus.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's  Ero¬ 
mena.  Bij,  To  the  most  Illustrious  and  right  Excellent .. 
The  Lord  Duke  of  Richmond.  1634  Ford  P.  IVarbeck 
v.  i,  My  commission  Extends  no  further,  excellentest  lady, 
Than  to  a  service. 

+  c.  Assuming  superiority,  haughty,  *  superior’. 

c  1430  A.  B.  C.  in  Babces  Bk.  11  [Don’t  be]  To  elengc,  nc 
to  excellent,  ne  to  eernesful  nei]>er. 
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EXCEPT 


3.  (The  current  sense  ;  originally  a  contextual  use 
of  i.)  Used  as  an  emphatic  expression  of  praise 
or  approval,  whether  of  persons,  things,  or  actions: 
Extremely  good. 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  n.  iii.  77  ’Fore  Heauen  :  an  excellent 
Song.  1606  —  Tr.  <$•  Cr.  1.  ii.  197  Here's  an  excellent 
place,  heere  we  may  see  most  brauely.  1664  Evelyn  Kal. 
Hort.  (1729)  186  The  ..Felicity  of  an  excellent  Gard’ner. 
Ibid.  i8g  The  Dung  of  Pigeons  and  Poultry  . .  is  excellent 
for  the  Fig-Tree.  1700  Dryden  Fables  Ded.,  I  have  en¬ 
joy’d  the  patronage  of  your  family  from  the  time  of  your 
excellent  grandfather.  1732  Arbuthnot  AWn-s  of  Diet  Wks. 

I.  247  A  most  excellent  Drink  in  bilious  Fevers.  1784 
Cowper  Task  11.  790  Some  minds.. taste  Of  what  is  excel¬ 
lent  in  man.  1833  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  xix.  (1865'  371, 1  rattled 
off  some  of  my  most  excellent  absurdities.^  1849  J  ames  Wood¬ 
man  vii,  Are  you  sure  these  excellent  friends  of  yours  have 
gone  on?  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  325  Colin  Mac¬ 
donald  of  Keppoch,  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  genuine 
Highland  Jacobite,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xviii.  124  The 
snow  was  in  excellent  order. 

absol.  1611  Bible  Ps.  xvi.  3  My  goodnes  extendeth  . .  to 
the  Saints  . .  and  to  the  excellent.  1746-7  Hervey  Medit. 
(1818)  220  Hast  thou  not  known,  the  excellent  of  the  earth, 
who  were  living  images  of  their  Maker?  1821  Hist.  Geo. 
Desmond 85,  I  did  not  fail  to  count  myself  among  the  ex¬ 
cellent  of  the  earth. 

+  b.  as  sb.  in  pi.  Excellencies.  Obs.  rare. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.)  11.  xvii.  N  iij,  Honour, 
glorye  . .  and  all  other  excellentes  and  perfeccyons. 

f  C.  adv.  =  Excellently.  Obs. 
a.  With  verbs,  b.  With  adjs.  and  ppl.  adjs. ; 
with  the  latter  often  hyphened,  c.  With  advbs. 
well ,  ill. 

a.  1483  Caxton  Cato  B  j,  Alexander  . .  to  Socrates  made 
reuerence  ryght  excellente  and  publykely.  1607  Siiaks. 
Tinton  1.  i.  29  Pain .  'Tis  a  good  Peece.  Poet .  So  ’tis,  this 
comes  off  well,  and  excellent.  1642  Fuller  Holy  §  Prof. 
St.  11.  xvi.  109  Here  it  doth  most  excellent. 

b-  1586  Cogan  Haven  Health  xlvi.  1 1636)  60  It  [Blessed 
Thistle]  is  excellent  good  against  any  kind  of  Feaver.  1586 
A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1623)  144  A  number  of  excellent 
penned  discourses.  1681  Nevile  Plato  Rediv.  24  Your 
excellent-built  Vessel.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  II.  xvi. 
327  Wine  . .  they  have  excellent  good. 

0.  1590  Marlowe  Edw.  II,  v.  v.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  220/2  Ligh. 
Was  it  not  bravely  done  ?  Gur.  Excellent  well.  1604  Shaks. 
Oth.  11.  iii.  121  Excellent  well.  1612  Chapman  IV idoives  T.  in 
Dodsley  O.  PI.  (1780)  VI.  202  How  excellent  ill  this  humour 
suits  our  habit.  1736  W.  Toldervy  Hist.  Two  Orphans 

II.  116  They,  .doubted  not  of  doing  excellent  well. 

Excellently  (e'kselentli),  adv .  [f.  prec.  + 

-LY2.]  In  an  excellent  manner  or  degree, 
fl.  So  as  to  surpass  (others).  Const,  of.  Obs. 
c  1340  Gaw.  #  Gr.  Knt.  2423  pes  wer  forne  }?e  freest 
foljed  alle  j?e  sele,  Ex-ellently  of  alle  }?yse  o)?er. 

2.  In  an  unusual  degree  ;  exceedingly,  superla¬ 
tively,  surpassingly :  +a.  with  verbs  (obs.) ;  b.  with 
adjs. :  now  only  in  good  sense  (with  mixed,  notion 
of  sense  3)  ;  C.  with  adv.  well  ( arch .). 

a.  c  1460  tr.  T.  ct  Kempis  145  Dispute  not.  .why  (ns  is  so 
gretly  peyned,  &  he  is  so  excellently  lifte  up.  1599  Shaks. 
Much  Ado  iii.  iv.  13,  I  like  the  new  tire  within  excellently. 

b.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  2  For  it  may  be 
ryght  well,  that  some  be  excellently  lerned,  and  yet,  etc. 
1548  R.  Hutten  Sum  of  Diuinitie  B  v  a,  By  the  lawe  is 
sin  excellently  giltye.  1621  Fletcher  Pilgrim  1.  ii,  A  sorrow 
shews  in  his  true  glory,  When  the  whole  heart  is  excel¬ 
lently  sorry.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  iv.  15  Excellently 
wise,  or  excellently  foolish.  1677  Dryden  State  Innocence 
Pref.,  Comedy  is  both  excellently  instructive,  andextreamly 
pleasant.  1826  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  IV.  37  Believing  that 
he  is  an  excellently  good  man. 

C.  1529  More  Dyaloge  1.  Wks.  121/1  Many  an  holy  bishop 
.  .excellently  wel  lerned  in  scripture.  1605  Bacon  Adv. 
Learn.  11.  xviii.  §  1  A  science  excellent,  and  excellently  well 
laboured.  1712  Steele  Sped .  No.  270  ?  1  His  Part,  and 
that  of  the  Maid,  .are  excellently  well  performed. 

3.  Extremely  well. 

1527  Bible  Isa.  xii.  5  in  Lewis  Eng.  Transl.  Bible  (1731) 
16  Synge  unto  the  Lorde,  for  he  hath  done  excellentlye.  1553 
Eden  Tirat.  Neiu  Ind.  Ded.,  Howe  excellently  the  Poet 
Homere  had  set  forth  his  heroical  factes.  1603  Knolles 
Hist.  Turks  (1638)  247  A  company  of  braue  soldiers  excel¬ 
lently  furnished.  1653  Walton  Angler  51  And  so  excel¬ 
lently  cook’d  this  fish.  1782  V.  Knox  Ess.  cxxxii.  Wks. 
(1824)  II.  68  He  [Erasmus]  has  written  so  excellently  that, 
etc.  1826  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  11.  ('1863)  272  Our  ex- 
cellently-intentioned  governess.  1871  Morley  Voltaire 
(1886)  65  Excellently  constituted  as  Fontenelle  was  in  a 
great  many  ways. 

+  E  xcellentness.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
=  Excellence. 

1569  Golding  Ileminges  Post.  12  Hee  commendeth  John 
for  the  excellentnesse  of  his  Prophecie.  1576  Fleming 
Panopl.  Epist.  397  Writers  of  no  lesse  excellentnesse  then 
ancientnes.se.  1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1775  in  Ash. 

Excelling  (ekse-lii]),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Excel  + 
-tng1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Excel  ;  also  an 
instance  of  the  same. 

1561  Daus  tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  I25  Their  excell- 
yng  is  but  in  mouth  and  in  boastyng.  1824  Scott  Red- 
gauntlet  let.  v,  They  [thy  two  last  letters]  excel  (though  the 
task  was  difficult)  thy  usual  exceilings. 

Exce  lling,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.]  That 
excels;  superior,  surpassing.  Now  only  in  good 
sense.  t  Of  a  number  :  Exceedingly  great. 

1581  Sidney  A  pot.  Poetrie  (Arb.)  67  They  are  excelling 
parts  of  Poesie.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  v.  ii.  11  Thou  cunning’st 
Patterne  of  excelling  Nature.  1646  H.  Lawrence  Comm. 
Attgells  s  The  Diveil  hath  a  most  excelling  malice.  1663 
Gerbier  Counsel  D  iij  b,  That  may  in  time  make  up  an  ex¬ 
celling  number.  1742  Richardson  Pamela  IV.  334  The 


excelling  Youth  should  be  set  to  read,  .a  little  Portion  from 
the  best  Translations.  1850  Mrs.  Jameson  Leg.  Monast. 
Ord.  Introd.  20  These  communities  produced  some  of  the 
most  excelling  of  the  early  artists.  1879  Chr.  Rossetti 
Seek  F.  34  The  Law . .  was  not  glorious,  as  compared  with 
the  excelling  glory  of  the  Gospel. 

Hence  Excellingly  adv.,  Exce  llingness,  the 
state  or  quality  of  excelling ;  =  Excellence. 

1621  Lady  M.  Wroth  Urania  452  Make  mee  excellingly 
vnfortunate.  1701  Beverley  Glory  of  Grace  31  It  is  raised 
to  that  Excellingness,  that,  etc. 

+  Exce’lse,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  excels-us 
high,  lofty,  ppl.  adj.  of  excellere :  see  Excel.] 

A.  adj.  Lofty,  high ;  rare  in  lit.  sense  ;  Jig.  of 
high  rank,  character,  or  quality. 

1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  390  Besechyng  his  excelse,  high, 
and  adorant  Majestie,  that  he  would  witsafe  to  graunt  him 
this  or  that.  1598  Yong  Diana  48  Any  beautie  .  .Though 
it  be  neuer  so  excelse.  1651  Howell  Venice  116  Most  ex¬ 
celse  and  victorious  Prince.  1656  Earl  Monm.  Advt.fr. 
Parnass.  293  They  . .  did  chiefly  wonder,  that  the  prime 
Senators  of  so  excelse  a  Commonwealth  did  freely  exercise 
marchandising.  1657  Tomlinson  Renou’s  Disp.  458  Those 
that  inhabit  excelse  plants.  1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1775 
in  Ash. 

23.  sb.  [tr.  L.  excelsum.']  A  ‘high  place’,  rare—1. 

[1480  Caxton  Chron.  Eng.  11.  (1520)  18/2  Jonathan  son  to 
Osyas,  .toke  not  away  excelsa  as  other  dyde.]  1609  Bible 
(Douay)  Isa.  xvi.  12  Moab  hath  laboured  for  his  excelses 
[1611  the  high  place]. 

Excelsior  (eksedsior).  [L.,  compar.  deg.  of 
excelsus  high :  see  Excelse.] 

||1.  a.  The  Latin  motto  (‘higher’)  on  the  seal 
of  the  State  of  New  York  (adopted  by  the  senate 
of  that  state  16  Mar.  1778),  the  accompanying 
device  being  a  rising  sun.  Hence  attrib.  in  The 
Excelsior  Slate,  New  York.  b.  Used  by  Long¬ 
fellow  (quasi-z‘«A  as  an  expression  of  incessant 
aspiration  after  higher  attainment)  as  the  refrain 
of  a  popular  poem  ;  hence  employed  with  similar 
sense  by  many  later  writers. 

The  adverbial  meaning  (=‘ upwards’)  commonly  given  to 
the  motto  cannot  be  justified  by  L.  grammar.  According 
!  to  S.  Longfellow  Life  H.  IV.  Longfellow  I.  384,  the  poet  was 
at  first  unaware  of  the  solecism  in  the  motto  as  thus  inter¬ 
preted,  and  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  suggested  that 
the  word  might  be  taken  to  stand  for  Scopus  mens  excelsior 
est,  *  My  goal  is  higher.’  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  original 
use  on  the  seal  is  a  blunder,  or  whether  it  was  meant  as  an 
abbreviation  for  some  grammatically  admissible  phrase. 

1778  Drawing  of  Seal  in  iV.  Y.  Senate  Rep.  (1881)  No.  61 
Excelsior.  1841  Longf.  Excelsior  30  A  voice  replied,  far 
up  the  height,  Excelsior  1 

2.  Often  used  as  a  ‘trade-mark’,  and  attrib.  in 
the  names  given  by  tradesmen  to  special  articles 
of  manufacture  ;  also  in  the  titles  of  various  perio¬ 
dicals  in  U.  S.  and  in  England. 

1851  Catal.  Grt.  Exhibition  III.  1467  Excelsior  soap  [An 
American  exhibit].  1876  Furniture  Gas.  24  June  401/1  The 
Excelsior  spring  mattress.  1888  '  title)  The  New  Excelsior 
Test  Cards  in  Arithmetic. 

3.  U.  S.  A  trade  name  for  short  thin  curled 
shavings  of  soft  wood  used  for  stuffing  cushions, 
mattresses,  etc.  Also  attrib.  in  excelsior-machine. 

1868  Specif.  U.  S.  Patent  No.  75728  A  machine  for  manu¬ 
facturing  that  article  of  commerce  technically  called  1  excel¬ 
sior  ’  for  filling  mattrasses.  1873  Furniture  Gaz.  22  May 
3/2  '  Excelsior  ’  or  fine  wood  shavings  used  for  cheap  uphol¬ 
stery  purposes.  1874  Knight  Did.  Mech.  I.  815/1  Excelsior- 
Machine.  1884  Boston  (Mass.)  Jrnl.  9  June,  Large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  poplar- wood,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  excelsior. 

+  ExceTsitude.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  type  *excelsi- 
tudo,  f.  excels-us  lofty  :  see  Excelse  and  -tude.] 
Highness,  majesty. 

c  1470  Harding  Chron.  clxxviii.  xvi,  Thei  . .  putte  their 
cause  to  God  his  hie  excelsitude.  1599  Nashe  Lenten 
Stuffe  22  To  chaunt  and  carroll  forth  the  Alteza  an  excelsi¬ 
tude  of  this  monarchall  fludy  Induperator.  1730-6  in  Bailey 
(folio).  177S  in  Ash. 

b.  humorously.  As  a  title  or  form  of  address  ; 

=  Highness. 

1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  Ep.  Ded.,  Your  diminutiue 
excelsitude  and  compendiate  greatnesse. 

tExceTsity.  Obs.  —  °  [ad.  L.  excelsitas  lofti¬ 
ness,  f.  excels-us  lofty:  see  Excelse.]  Height,  alti¬ 
tude,  loftiness;  ‘haughtiness’  (Bailey folio  1 730-6). 

1623  in  Cockeram.  1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1721-1800 
in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash. 

Excentral  (ekse'ntral),  a.  Bot.  [f.  L.  ex-  out 
of  +  centr-um  Centre  +  -al.]  Out  of  the  centre  ; 
=  Eccentric  3. 

1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Exeentric,  -ical,  etc. :  see  Eccentric,  -ical. 
Except  (ekse  pt),  v.  Also  4-6  exeepte,  6 
Sc.  excep,  7  eceept,  exept.  [ad.  F.  exccpte-r,  f. 
L.  except-  ppl.  stem  of  excipere  to  take  out,  f.  Mr- 
out  +  to  take.  Cf.  Vr.  exceptar;  the  formally 

equivalent  L.  exceptdre  had  only  the  sense  ‘  to 
catch,  take  up  ’.  AF.  had  exceper  (Britton  11.  xvi. 
§  3,  iv.  iv.  §  1)  app.  ad.  L.  excipere. ] 

1.  trails.  To  take  or  leave  out  (of  any  aggregate 
I  or  collective  whole)  ;  ‘  to  leave  out  and  specify  as 
J  left  out’  (J.) ;  to  exclude  (from  ail  enumeration, 
!  the  scope  of  a  statement  or  enactment,  a  privilege, 
etc.)  ;  to  leave  out  of  account  or  consideration, 
j  Const,  from,  out  of  \  also  simply. 


1530  Palsgr.  541/2  He  is  the  best  of  al  his  kynne,  I  exeepte 
none.  1535  Coverdale  i  Cor.  xv.  27  He  is  excepted,  which 
put  all  thinges  vnder  him.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  It.  iii. 
(1611)  59  All  meates  indifferent ..  were  it  not. that  God  by 
name  excepted  some.  1601  Shaks.  Jul.  C.  11.  i.  281  Within 
the  Bond  of  Marriage,  tell  me  Brutus,  Is  it  excepted,  I 
should  know  no  Secrets  That  appertaine  to  you.  a  1656  Bp. 
Hall  Via  Media  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)376  He  hath  given  his 
law  to  all,  [he]  excepts  no  man.  .from  salvation.  1680  Bax¬ 
ter  Answ.  Stillingfl.  xii.  20  He  that  marrieth  Persons  may 
not  except  the  Husbands  Power  of  Government,  a  1714 
Burnet  Own  Time  II.  302  Another  clause  in  the  hill  was 
liable  to  great  objections  :  all  the  royal  family  were  excepted 
out  of  it.  1776  Adam  Smith  IV.  N.  i.  xi.  I.  227  If  you 
except  corn  and  such  other  vegetables  as  are  raised  by 
human  industry.  1824  Scott  St.  Ronan's  xxx,  I  hope  you 
do  not  except  yourself?  1882  J.  H.  Blunt  Ref.  Ch.  Eng. 
II.  196  He  was  excepted  from  the  general  pardon. 

b.  In  pa.  pple.  excepted  in  the  absol.  const.,  and 
placed  after  the  sb.  Cf.  Except  pa  pple.  2. 

1514  Earl  Worcester  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11.  69  I.  234  He 
shall  have . .  as  many  [men]  more . .  to  serve  his  Grace  ayenst 
any  Prince  leving  noon  reservid  nor  exceptid.  1568  Graf- 
ton  Chron.  II.  72  His  father  the  king  excepted  there  is  none 
whose  honor  I  more  tender  and  love.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  46  [The  lie]  procreates  nothing  noteworthy,  Salt  ex¬ 
cepted.  1769  Robertson  Chas.  V,  III.  vii.  18  The  whole 
kingdom,  a  small  corner  excepted,  was  subjected  to  the 
Turkish  yoke.  1875  Bryce  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  xi.  (ed.  5)  172 
The  Church  excepted,  no  agent  did  so  much  to  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  Roman  institutions. 

2.  intr.  To  make  objection  ;  to  object  or  take 
exception.  Const,  against  (exceedingly  common 
in  17  th  c.),  J*  at ,  to.  Also  in  indirect  passive. 

[From  the  use  of  L.  excipere  ( adversus  aliquem)  in  Roman 
Law;  the  etymological  notion  being  that  of  limiting  the 
right  alleged  in  an  opponent’s  declaration  by  setting^  up  a 
countervailing  right  in  the  defendant  which  excepts  his  case 
(see  Exception  4).] 

1577  Hanmer  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  246  He  excepteth 
against  Eusebius  and  his  adherents,  as  open  enemies.  1601 
Shaks.  Twel.  N.  1.  iii.  7  Mar.  Sir  Toby  ..  your  Cosin  .. 
takes  great  exceptions  to  your  ill  houres.  To.  Why  let  her 
except.  1611  Bible  Transl.  Pref.  5  Sixtus,  .and  Alphonsus 
. .  men  not  to  be  excepted  against  by  them  of  Rome.  1620 
Bacon  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11.  259  III.  236,  I  may  he  allowed 
to  except  to  the  witnesses  brought  against  me.  1647  MAY 
Hist.  Pari.  11.  ii.  33  Parliament  consented  to  all  the  Propo¬ 
sitions  ;  but  the  King  excepted  against  one  of  them.  1665 
Glanvill  Seeps.  Set.  53  He  excepts  at  Gassendus’s  animad¬ 
verting  on  Aristotle’s  manners.  1713  Steele  Guardian  No. 
34  One.  .excepted  to  the  gentility  of  Sir  William  Hearty, 
because  he  wore  a  frize  coat.  1746  Da  Costa  in  Phil. 
Trans.  XLIV.  406  As  for  the  regular  Figure  of  the  Belem- 
nites  being  excepted  against,  I  believe  few  Fossilists  will 
argument  that.  1850  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  (ed.  2)  II.  50 
The  criminals  who  excepted  against  Cato  were  generally 
condemned.  1885  Sir  E.  E.  Kay  in  Law  Times  Rep.  LI I. 
84/2  They  had  got  their  affidavit,  to  the  sufficiency  of  which 
they  did  not  except. 

t  b.  transf.  of  a  document.  Obs. 

1809  R.  Langford  Introd.  Trade  22  If  the  bill  be  foreign, 
a  merchant  draws  two  or  three  of  the  same,  .date,  each  of 
which  excepts  against  the  rest,  that  no  more  than  one  of 
them  should  be  paid. 

+  3.  trans.  To  offer  or  allege  as  an  objection ; 
to  object.  Const,  with  simple  obj.  or  obj.  clause, 
against ,  to.  Obs. 

a  1592  Greene  fas.  IV,  v.  iv,  O  lawyer.  .Why  thrive  you 
by  contentions  ?  why  devise  you  Clauses  and  subtle  reasons 
to  except?  1625  Bacon  Ess.,  Marriage  (Arb.)  267  They 
have  heard  some  talke  ;  Such  an  one  is  a  great  rich  Man  ; 
And  another  except  to  it ;  Yea,  hut  he  hath  a  great  charge 
of  Children.  1639  Fuller  Holy  IVar  11.  xxxix.  (1840)  102 
Others  excepted,  that  this  exception  was  nothing  worth. 
1680  Burnet  Rochester (1692)  96,  I  desired  him  to.  .see  what 
he  could  except  to  them.  1753  Stewart's  Trial  267  The 
learned  gentleman,  .has  been  pleased  to  except  against  this 
part  of  the  evidence  ;  that  [etc.]. 

+  4.  To  object  to  ;  to  take  exception  to  ;  to  pro¬ 
test  against.  Obs.  rare  exc.  in  Shaks. 

*593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  1.  i.  72  There  I  throw  my  gage.. 
And  lay  aside  my  high  bloods  Royalty,  Which  feare . .  makes 
thee  to  except,  c  1600  —  Sonn.  cxlvii,  I  desperate  now 
approve  Desire  is  death,  which  physic  did  except. 

t  5.  In  lit.  sense  :  To  take  out,  extract,  excerpt. 

1721  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  xii.  315  The  judgments  of 
which  two  last  are  excepted  out  of  the  rest  and  printed  in 
the  History  of  the  Reformation. 

t  6.  To  receive,  accept.  Obs.  [A  frequent  sense 
of  L.  excipere ;  but  in  some  at  least  of  the  ex¬ 
amples  the  word  is  a  mistake  for  Accept.] 

1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  178  To  the  pouer  and  to  the  riche 
His  [the  king’s]  lawes  mighten  stonden  liche,  He  shall 
exeepte  no  persone.  1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xvi.  xxxix. 
Her  [fortune’s]  louring  chere  she  may  ryght  sone  chaunge, 
And  you  exeepte  and  cal  unto  her  grace,  c  1530  Ld.  Berners 
Arth.  Lyt.  Bryt.  (1814)  260  Her  grace  hath  excepted  my 
sendee.  1550  J.  Coke  Eng.  $  Fr.  Herald  %  157  (1877)  103 
To  except  them  (as  they  be)  very  lordes  of  the  narowe  sea. 
1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  149  Which  their  offer  he 
gladly  excepted.  1635  A.  Stafford  Fern.  Glory  (1869)  92 
God  so  willing  eccept  my  ejaculatory  Prayrs. 

absol.  1597  Montgomerie  Cherrie  <$•  Slae  1002  Quhat  wald 
thou  do,  I  wald  we  wist :  Except,  or  giue  us  oure. 

Except  (ekse’pt ),  pple.,  prep.,  and  conj.  Also 
5-6  exeepte,  5  Sc.  excep.  [ad.  L.  except-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  excipere  :  see  Except  v.] 

j-  A.  pple.  =  excepted,  pa.  pple.  of  Except  v. 

+ 1.  As  predicate  (with  the  vb.  to  be)  or  as  com¬ 
plementary  obj.  :  Not  included.  Also  occas., 
Exempted.  Obs. 

1482  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  63  He  thoughte  hym  selfe 
exeepte  in  this  worlde  fro  the  comon  labur  of  men.  1523 
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Ld.  Berners  Froiss .  I.  cxlvii.  177  To  this  truse  all  parties 
were  agreed,  but  Bretayne  was  clerely  excepte.  1526  Pilgr. 
Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)62  The  greatest  synner  that  is  may 
attayne  therto,  and  none  be  excepte.  1535  Coverdalk 
1  Kings  xv.  22  Kynge  Asa  caused  it  be  proclamed  in  all 
Iuda :  Here  be  no  man  excepte. 

+  2.  ?  Accepted.  Obs.  (See  Except  v.  6.) 

(The  old  edd.  read  expert ,  which  may  be  correct.) 

i  1400  Rom.  Rose  4291  She  was  except  in  his  servise. 

1 3.  In  concord  with  a  sb.  in  the  nominative  abso¬ 
lute  ;  =  *  (.being)  excepted  Obs. 

a.  preceding  the  sb.  (See  B.  1.) 

b.  following  the  sb. 

1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  { 1870)  394  Yf  eny  citezen  fForen  wolle. . 
sue  eny  citezen  denesyn  for  eny  matere  or  cause  done  wfc 
outforth. .  pies  of  lond  only  except.  1494  Fabyan  C/tron.  v. 
cx.  84  All  other,  as  well  of  Brytons  as  of  Saxons,  faylyd,  or 
lefte  of,  thatallonly  excepte.  1535  Coverdale  Acts  xxvi. 

29,  I  wolde  to  God  that..  I  mighte  persuade,  .the.  .to  be 
soch  as  I  am  these  bondes  excepte.  [Wyclif,  out  takun  thes 
bondis ;  Vulg.  exceptis  vinculis  his.]  1594  Shaks.  Rich. 
///,  v.  iii.  243  (Richard  except)  those  whom  we  fight  against, 
Had  rather  haue  vs  win,  then  him  they  follow.  1646  E. 
F[isher]  Mod.  Divinity  7  Let  all  the  fruits  of  Paradise  be 
in  thy  power,  one  tree  except.  1667  Milton  P.L.  ii.  678  God 
and  his  Son  except,  Created  thing  naught  vallu’d  he  nor 
shun’d. 

B.  prep . 

1.  In  ME.,  in  the  construction  A.  3,  the  pple.,  like 
its  synonym  out-taken,  might  precede  the  sb. 
When  this  collocation  of  a  pple.  ceased  to  be 
idiomatic,  except  became  a  prep.,  with  the  sense  : 
Excepting,  with  the  exception  of,  save,  but. 

Owing  to  the  rarity  of  instances  in  which  an  inflected 
pron.  takes  the  place  of  a  sb.,  it  is  impossible  to  say  definitely 
how  soon  the  change  in  the  grammatical  character  of  the 
word  took  place,  but  it  had  prob.  begun  before  16th  c.  Cf. 
Fr.  excepte  and  hormis ,  which  are  now  treated  as  preps. 
Possibly  the  word  was  sometimes  taken  as  the  imperative  of 
Except  v.  ;  cf.  excipe  in  the  Eton  Latin  Syntax. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  ix.  140  Alleshaldeye.  .Excepte one- 
liche  of  eche  kynde  a  couple  [A.  x.  169  out-taken  Eihte 
soules  and  of  vche  beest  A  couple],  c  1470  Henry  Wallace 
v.  1026  Thai  entryt  in,  befor  thaim  fand  no  ina,  Excep  | 
wemen.  14 . .  Customs  of  Mutton  in  Surtees  Misc,  (1890)  58  I  n  j 
y°  feyldes  and  in  yJ  more,  .and  in  all  othyr  places,  excepptt  I 
severall  of  y*  lorde.  1560  Whitehorne  Arte  Warre  (1573) 

83  b,  No  Capitayne  will  lye  neere  the  enemie  except  hee  that 
is  disposed  to  fighte  the  fielde.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  1.  i. 

91  France  is  reuolted  from  the  English  quite,  Except  some 
petty  Townes.  1655  W.  F.  Meteors  111.  56  Old  Wives  are 
wont  to  say  that  no  night  in  the  year  except  one,  passeth 
without  Lightning.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic .  W.x ix,  The  rabble 
of  mankind . .  know  nothing  of  liberty  except  the  name,  i860 
Dickens  Uncomm.  Trav.  iii,  Everybody  else  in  the  room 
had  fits,  except  the  wardswoman.  1870  Morris  Earthly 
Par .  I.  i.  291  There  where  we  go  shall  all  be  new  to  thee 
Except  the  love  that  thou  hast  won  from  me. 

+  2.  Leaving  out  of  account ;  hence,  in  addition 
to,  besides,  as  well  as.  Obs.  rare. 

1578  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  27  Excepte  fleshe, 
fishe  and  eldinge. .  this  lie  hes  a  pasture,  .that  may  feid 
sum  wethiris.  1756  Amory  J.  Buncle  (1770)  I.  101  Except 
hours  of  sleep,  we  were  rarely  from  each  other. 

+  3.  Without.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1588  J .  M ellis  Briefe  Instr.  F  v  b,  Neuer  enter  any  parson 
in  your  booke . .  except  the  consent  of  the  same  person. 

C.  conj . 

1.  Introducing  a  predicative  clause  expressing  a 
fact  that  forms  an  exception  to  the  statement  made. 
Now  only  in  full  form  except  that  (in  which  except 
looks  like  a  prep,  with  sentence  as  obj.) ;  in  16- 
17th  c.  that  was  sometimes  omitted.  Cf.  Fr.  ex¬ 
cepte  que. 

1568  Grafton  Chron.  II.  260  Then  there  came.. men  of 
estate  out  of  the  good  Townes  of  Flaundyrs,  except  out  of 
Gaunt  there  came  none.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  1.  iv.  6  Rich. 
What  store  of  parting  tears  were  shed  ?  Anm.  Faith  none 
for  me:  except  the  Northeast  wind.  .Awak’d  the  sleepie 
rhewme,  and  so  by  chance  Did  grace  our  hollow  parting 
with  a  teare.  1601  —  Alls  Well  iv.  iii.  300  More  of  his 
souldiership  I  know  not,  except  in  that  Country,  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  the  Officer,  .to  instruct  for  the  doubling  of  files. 
Mod.  The  cases  are  quite  parallel,  except  that  A.  is  a 
younger  man  than  B. 

2.  Introducing  a  hypothetical  clause  expressing 
a  supposed  case  in  which  an  exception  will  or 
may  exist ;  =  ‘  unless  ’,  1  if  not  \ 

t  a.  in  full  form  except  that ,  except  that  if. 
Obs.  rare. 

1513  More  in  Harding  s  Chron.  (1543),  This  is  my  minde 
. .  excepte  that  any  of  you  my  Lordes  anye  thinge  perceaue 
to  the  contrarye  [The  reading  is  doubtful ;  Rastell’s  text 
{More's  Wks.  1557  I.  48)  omits  that],  1523  Ld.  Berners 
Froiss.  I.  ccxii.  257  He  shall  leaue  them  entierly  to  us, 
excepte  that  if  y°  Frenche  kynges  had  theym  by  exchaunge 
for  other  landes. 

b.  as  simple  conj.  The  use  of  subjunct.  or 
indie,  follows  the  same  rules  as  with  If. 

14.  .Customs  of  Malt  on  in  Surtees  Misc.  (1890)  59  Excep- 
pyd  thay  haflfe  prisoners  for.to  delyver.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  1  Harde  it  is  for  any  persone..to  perceyue 
the.  .dryfte  of  this  treat yse.  .excepte  they  rede  before,  .the 
two  fyrst  bokes.  1531  Act.  23  Hen.  VIII ,  i.  §  4  Every  such 
person  . .  shall  . .  abide  in  perpetuall  prison.  .Except  onely 
such  person...  do  fynde  two  sufficiente  suerties.  1641 
Winthrop  New  Eng.  (1826)  II.  43  He.,  said  he  would 
not  go  off  the  bench  except  he  were  commanded.  1678  C. 
Hatton  in  Hatton  Corr.  (1878)  163,  I  desire  not  to  meddle 
with  y*  mother,  except  yr  Lopp*  will  take  y«  boys.  1703 
Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  252  Except  my  memory  fails  ine, 
these  are  all.  1754  Richardson  Grandison  (1781)  IV.  xix. 


j  149  Nobody  knows  of  the  matter,  except  he  has  complained 
to  my  Brother.  1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.  xciv,  In  vain 
I  shalt  thou,  .call  The  spirits.  .Except,  .thou  too  canst  say, 
My  spirit  is  at  peace  with  all.  1872  Dasent  Three  to  One 
I.  219  She  never  offered  any  one  advice,  except  it  were 
asked  of  her. 

c.  After  except  conj.  the  phrases  it  be,  it  were, 
etc.,  are  often  used  instead  of  repeating  the  prin¬ 
cipal  verb. 

1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  1.  i.  43  Ne’re  throughout  the  yeere 
|  to  Church  thou  go’st,  Except  it  be  to  pray  against  thy  foes. 
a  1674  Milton  (Webster  1864',  Except  it  be  because  her 
method  is  so  glib  and  easy.  1812  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  II. 
252  No  drama  . .  will  be  [written]  except  it  be  by  the  same 
hand. 

3.  Followed  by  an  adv.,  phrase,  or  clause  express¬ 
ing  the  particular  manner,  degree,  time,  place, 
means,  purpose,  attendant  circumstance,  etc.,  with 
regard  to  which  the  proposition  is  not  applicable  : 
Otherwise  (or  elsewhere,  etc.)  than. 

This  construction  may  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  the 
use  of  the  prep,  (see  B.  1)  with  advb.  phrase  as  obj. ,  for  which 
cf.  expressions  like  ‘  The  cause  was  tried  in  London  instead 
of  at  York.’  It  may,  however,  have  arisen  from  2  by  ellipsis : 
cf.  similar  use  of  unless. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  53  The  ordering 
whereof  (except  in  Letters  Excusatorie  or  Defensorie)  is 
wholly  exempted  the  course  in  those  Letters  prescribed. 
1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  11.  i.  12, 1  would  not  change  this  hue, 
Except  to  steale  your  thoughts  my  gentle  Queene.  1654 
Fuller  Triana  iii,  He.  .affirms  her  disease  mortal,  except 
one  herb  procured  for  her,  etc.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  W. 
xxiv,  Nor  do  I  know  how  to  prevent  the  course  of  jus¬ 
tice,  except  by  paying  the  money  myself.  1816  J.  Wilson 
City  of  Plague  1.  iii,  A  lone  castaway . .  Who  hopes  no  resting- 
place  except  in -heaven.  1857  Buckle  Civiliz.  I.  xi.  632  So¬ 
ciety  can  have  no  hold  on  any  class  except  through  the 
medium  of  their  interests.  1868  C.  Clarke  Relig.  <$•  Duty 
70  The  Apostle  counted  himself  weak  except  as  strengthened 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  1877  F.  Hall  Eng.  Adj.  in  -able  161 
Rely,  Except  metaphorically,  has  not  a  personal  reference. 
Mod.  The  city  was  strongly  fortified  on  all  sides,  except  here. 

b.  Except  for :  exception  being  made  for,  were 
it  not  for,  but  for. 

t  Exceptance  Obs.  rare—1  [f.  Except  v.  + 
-ance.]  =  Exception. 

1603  W.  Watson  in  Dodd  Ch.  Hist,  of  Eng.  (1841)  IV. 
xxxii,  None  taking,  nor  imagining  howto  take,  exceptance 
against  the  premises. 

Exceptant  (ekse#ptant),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  ex - 
ceptant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  exceptdre :  see  Except  v.] 

A.  adj.  That  excepts  ;  taking  exception. 

1846  Worcester  cites  Ld.  Eldon.  1864  in  Webster  ;  and 
in  mod.  Diets. 

B.  sb.  One  who  excepts  ;  esp.  in  Law ,  one  who 
takes  exception  to  some  part  of  the  proceedings 
in  a  court,  usually  an  accused  person  who  excepts 
to  a  judge  or  juror. 

1697  Exceptions  to  Decree  of  Commissioners  in  Cumb.  $ 
West.  A rchaeol.  Soc.  Trans.  VIII.  98  The  messuages  and 
lands  in  the  Exceptants  possession. 

t  Excepta’tioil.  Obs.  rare~l.  [ad.  late  L. 
exceptdtidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  exceptdre  to  take 
out,  receive  :  see  Except  vl]  a.  =  Exception. 
b.  ‘An  often  receiving*  (Bailey folio  1730-6). 

1662  Allestree  Serm.  I.  235  Because  David  went  aside, 
and  was  upright  with  an  Exceptation. 

Excepted  (ekse*pted),  ppl.  a.  and  prep .  [f. 

Except  v.  +  -ed1.] 

A.  ppl.  a.  In  senses  of  the  vb. 

a  1569  Kingesmyll  Man's  Est.  v.  (1580)  21  They  eate  of 
the  excepted  tree.  1649  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  I.  132 
Articles  contayning  nothing  in  relacion  to  excepted  persons 
but  leave  to  transport  themselves.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xi. 
426  Some,  .who  never  touch’d  Th’  excepted  Tree.  1692  W. 
Lowth  Vindication  (1699)  54  The  third  instance  of  Excepted 
Cases.  1853  Maurice  Proph.  <$•  Kings  vii.  107  It  is  extremely 
rash,  .to  deduce  the  nature,  .of  prophecy  from  doubtful  and 
excepted  cases. 

absol.  a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Modest  Offer  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  338 
All  the  Churches .  .(who  do  all  submit  themselves  to  Bishops, 
or  Superintendents,  except  the  fore-excepted). 

+  B.  prep.  =  Except  B.  i.  Obs. 

1559  Baldwin  in  Mirr.  for  Mag.  (1563)  E  1  b,  The  bluddy 
tyrant  brought  them  all  to  ende  Excepted  me. 

Excepter  (ekse'ptei).  [f.  as  prec.  -f  -er1.] 
a.  One  who  excepts  or  takes  exception  (to  any¬ 
thing).  +  b.  =  Accepter  (cf.  Except  v.  6).  Obs. 

1639  Ainsworth  Annot.  Pentat.  Advt.  7  It  would  be 
known  of  this  Excepter  . .  whether  he  would  have  men 
ahvaies  to  follow  the  word  in  the  line,  or  in  the  margin. 
1642  Rogers  Naaman  9  God  is  no  excepter  of  persons, 
grace  is  free. 

Excepting1  (ekse*ptiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Except  v. 
+  -ingL]  Tne  action  of  the  verb  Except. 

a  1626  Bacon  Jurisdict.  Marches  Wks.  1740  IV.  136  The 
excepting  of  that  shire  by  itself  doth  fortify  that,  etc.  1634 
Sanderson  Serm.  II.  288  Here  is  no  excepting  against  any 
witness  :  nor  refusal  of  any  judge. 

Excepting  'ekse*ptii]\  prep,  and  conj.  Also 
6-7  Sc.  excepand,  exceptand.  [f.  as  prec  +  -ing  2.] 

A.  prep. 

I.  quasi-/;r/.  The  pr.  pple.  of  the  vb.  used 
absol. :  =  *  If  one  excepts  \ 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  xi.  95  A1  the  irland  men  ar  sklauis  til 
hym,  excepand  ane  certan  that  kepis  them  sel  on  the  strait 
montanis.  1553  Brende  Q.  Curtins  107  b,  He  commaunded 
the  baggage,  .to  be  brought  together  in  one  place  excepting 
only  such  thinges  as  were  very  necessary.  1593  Shaks. 


2  Hen.  VI,  1.  i.  193  Thy  deeds  . .  Hath  wonne  the  greatest 
fauour  of  the  Commons,  Excepting  none  but  good  Duke 
Humfrey.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842)  177  That  no 
meetings  be  among  the  pastors  without  his  Majestie’s  con¬ 
sent,  exceptand  alwayes  their  ordinarie  Sessions.  1693  Dry- 
den  Persius  Sat.  v.  129  May  I  not  live  without  Control  or 
Awe,  Excepting  still  the  Letter  of  the  Law?  1796  Ned 
Evans  I.  146  His  neighbours,  .excepting  the  article  of  cash, 
were,  .his  equals.  1874  Morley  Compromise  (1886)  105  Of 
all  societies  . .  not  even  excepting  the  Roman  Republic, 
England  has  been  the  most  emphatically,  .political. 

2.  Hence  as  simple  prep. :  With  the  exception 
of,  except 

1618  Hales  Gold.  Rem.  (1688)  381  All  young  Persons, 

;  excepting  my  self.  1697  Collier  Ess.  Mor.  Siibj.  1.  iii.  (1732) 

1  130  Excepting  the  Royal  Family,  they  get  but  little  by  it. 
1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  W.  xxxii,  This  was  received  with  great 
approbation  by  all,  excepting  my  wife.  1818  J  as.  M  ill  Brit. 

'  India  II.  v.  iv.  431  They  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Mysore,  excepting  the  principal  forts.  1863  Mary  Howitt 
F.  Bremer  s  Greece  II.  xvi.  149  Nothing  to  be  seen  on  the 
place  excepting  some  blocks  of  marble. 

B.  conj. 

1.  With  the  exception  of  the  fact  that ;  =  Ex¬ 
cept  C.  1. 

Mod.  The  copy  is  perfectly  accurate,  excepting  that  the 
accents  are  omitted. 

2.  Unless  ;  =  Except  C.  2.  In  early  use  occas. 
with  that. 

1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  xxvi,  Neither  doe  any  kind  of 
men  agree  more  together  then  astrologers  and  poets  doe, 
excepting  that  they  dissent  about  Lucifer  and  Vesper,  c  1714 
Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Let.  to  Mrs.  Hewet ,  You  see  what 
stuff  I  am  forced  to  write,  but  to  such  I  am  compelled, 
excepting  I  should  entertain  you  with  York  loves  and 
piques.  1804  Wellington  in  Owen  Disp.  286  Scindiah 
certainly  could  have  done  nothing  excepting  he  could  bring 
his  brigades  to  Poonah. 

3.  With  adv.  or  phrase;  =  Except C.  3.  Now  rare. 

a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  «5-  Mon.  (1642)  463  Others 
[fasted],  at  evening  :  onely  excepting  in  the  weeke  before 
Easter.  1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dubit.  11.  iii.  Rule  iv,  To  it 
self  onely  it  is  to  be  imputed,  excepting  where  the  malice  of 
the  first  agent  hath,  etc.  1800  Mrs.  Hervey  Mourtray  Fam. 
I.  129  Lady  Clannarmon  (excepting  when  she  forgot  me) 
provided  for  my  maintenance.  1803  Wellington  in  Owen 
Disp .  779  The  exportation  of  British  manufactures,  except¬ 
ing  of  military  stores,  ought  to  be  free.  1849  Sk.  Nat.  Hist. , 
Mammalia  IV.  54  Excepting  during  the  rainy  season  these 
little  animals  can  never  taste  fresh  water. 

Exception  (ekse’pjbn).  Forms:  4-7  excep¬ 
tion,  -cioun,  5-6  -cyon,  6  -tioun,  5-  exception, 
[a.  AF.  excepcioun  (Fr.  exception),  ad.  L.  excep - 
tion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  excipere  to  Except.] 

1.  The  action  of  excepting  (a  person  or  thing, 
a  particular  case)  from  the  scope  of  a  proposition, 
rule,  etc. ;  the  state  or  fact  of  being  so  excepted. 
Const,  from,  to. 

c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.  2653  Hypermncstra ,  A1  }oure 
wille. .  I  shal  fulfille  So  it  to  me  be  non  confusioun.  I  nele 
quod  he  have  non  excepcioun.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  4087,  I 
shalle  defende  it. .  Withouten  ony  excepcioun  Of  ech  maner 
condicioun.  1561  tr.  Calvin's  4  Godly  Serm.  i.  D  j  b,  Here 
is  no  exception  or  pretence  of  preuelege.  1709  Steele  Tatler 
No.  92  p  1,  I  know  no  Manner  of  Speaking  so  offensive  as 
that  of  giving  Praise,  and  closing  it  with  an  Exception. 
1832  Lewis  Use  <$•  Ab.  Pol.  Terms  xi.  94  This  exception  of 
women  and  children  from  the  whole  community. 

U  The  legal  maxim,  1  Exception  proves  (or  con¬ 
firms)  the  rule  in  the  cases  not  excepted  ’  ( exceptio 
probat  regulam  in  casibus  non  exceptis),  which  is 
in  its  original  form  an  example  of  sense  1,  is  com¬ 
monly  quoted  as  ‘  The  exception  proves  the  rule  ’, 
the  sb.  being  interpreted  in  sense  2. 

[1617  Collins  Def.  Bp.  Ely  100  Indefinites  are  equivalent 
to  vniversalls  especially  where  one  exception  being  made,  it 
is  plaine  that  all  others  are  thereby  cut  off,  according  to  the 
rule  Exceptio  figit  regulam  in  non  exceptis.]  1640  G.  Wats 
Bacon's  Adv.  Learn.  \\\\.  iii.  Apb.  17AS  exception  strengthens 
the  force  of  a  Law  in  Cases  not  excepted,  so  enumeration 
weakens  it  in  Cases  not  enumerated.  1662  J.  Wilson  The 
Cheats  Pref.,  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  justify ’d  the  Brave 
man  even  by  this  Reason, That  the  exception  proves  the  rule. 
1768  Johnson  Pref  to  Shaks.  Wks.  (1787)  IX.  269  The  ex¬ 
ception  only  confirms  the  rule.  1837  Gen.  P.  Thompson 
Exerc.  (1842)  IV.  243  With  a  view  of  making  (according  to 
another  of  the  expressions  which  I  have  heretofore  found 
puzzling)  one  of  those  exceptions  which  confirm  the  rule. 
1855  Jowett  Ess.  468  We  may  except  one  solitary  instance 
(an  exception  which  eminently  proves  the  rule). 

2.  Something  that  is  excepted  ;  a  particular  case 
which  comes  within  the  terms  of  a  rule,  but  to 
which  the  rule  is  not  applicable ;  a  person  or 
thing  that  does  not  conform  to  the  general  role 
affecting  other  individuals  of  the  same  class.  Const. 
+ from,  to. 

1483  Caxton  Cato  I  vj  b,  This  rewle  is  generalle  wythout 
any  excepcion.  1534  Whitinton  Tullyes  Offices  i.  (1540) 
20  Nothynge  is  more  accommodate  . .  to  the  nature  of 
man,  but  it  hath  many  cautions  and  e.xcepcyons.  1590 
Swinburne  Testaments  184  Of  which  rule,  neuerthelesse 
there  be  diuers  exceptions.  1639  Fuller  Holy  IVar  iii. 
xxiv.  (1840)  162  Egypt  was  an  exception  from  the  rules  of 
all  other  Countries.  1785  Cowper  Tiroc.  841  Such  rare 
exceptions,  shining  in  the  dark,  Prove,  rather  than  im¬ 
peach,  the  just  remark.  1829  A.  W.  Fonblanque  Eng.  under 
7  Adm.  (1837  )  I.  280  Only  a  little  exception  from  the  amiable 
tenor  of  their  conduct.  1839  G.  Bird  Nat.  Phil.  153  The 
only  exceptions  to  this  gradual  diminution  of  the  angle  of 
declination,  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  1834.  1856 

Stanley  Sinai  ty  Pal.  ii.  (1858)  113  The  Phenician  cities  sent 
forth  iheir  fleets.  But  they  were  the  exception  of  the  world. 
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b.  The  exception  (predicatively) :  something 
abnormal  or  unusual ;  contrasted  with  the  rule. 

1862  Stanley  Jew.  Ch.  (1877)  I.  366  The  possession  of  the 
gift .  .was  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  Mod.  You  occasion¬ 
ally  get  a  comfortable  bed ;  but  it  is  quite  the  exception. 

3.  Phrases,  partaking  of  senses  1  and  2.  To 
make  (an)  exception ;  with  (the)  exception  ( c f  that) ; 
without  exception  ;  +  in  exception  to. 

c  1391  Chaucer  Astro l.  11.  §  34  Of  comune,  tretis  of  Astro- 
labie  ne  make  non  excepcioun  wheyther  the  mone  haue 
latitude,  or  non.  c  1430  Lydg.  Compl.  SI.  Knt.  xxiii,  He 
was  . .  without  excepcioun,  To  speke  of  manhod,  oon  the 
best  on  lyve.  1529  More  Snpplic.  Soulys  Wks.  303/2  Ex- 
cepcion  maketh  he  none,  in  this  worlde.  1626  W.  Sclateu 
K.rp.  2  Thess.  (1629)  210  With  exception  of  the  crosse.  1651 
Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxvi.  140  A  Law  that  obliges  all  the  Sub¬ 
jects  without  exception.  1735  Pope  Ep.  Lady  275  Heav'n . . 
Hlends  in  exception  to  all  gen’ral  rules  Your  Taste  of  Fol¬ 
lies,  with  our  Scorn  of  Fools.  1777  Priestley  Matt.  <$■  Spir. 
(1782)  I.  xiv.  157  Here  is  no  exception  made  of  any  part  of 
the  man  that  was  not  to  die.  1778  Bp.  Lowth  Isaiah ,  Notes 
37  With  exception,  .of  certain  ugly  rings.  1780  Burke  Sp. 
Bristol.  Wks.  III.  364  Promises  were  made,  .without  any 
exception  or  reserve.  1817  Coleridge  Biog .  Lit.  (1882)  73 
With  exception  of  one  or  two  fundamental  ideas.  1829 
Southey  Sir  T.  More  II.  300  In  exception  to  the.  .general 
course  of  feeling.  1841  Borrow  Zincali  I.  i.  221  All  those  in 
Badajoz  were  very  poor,  with  the  exception  of  one  man. 

4.  Lazo,  [after  L.  exceptio  in  Roman  Law ;  cf. 
Except  v.  2.]  a.  A  plea  made  by  a  defendant  in 
bar  of  the  plaintiff’s  action  ;  in  Scots  Law  = 
Defence.  Peremptory  exception  :  one  tending  to 
the  dismissal  of  the  action.  Dilatory  exception  : 
one  tending  to  arrest  its  progress.  Declinatory 
exception :  a  dilatory  exception  consisting  in  a 
denial  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  b.  An 
objection  made  to  the  ruling  of  a  court  in  the 
course  of  a  trial,  c.  In  Courts  of  Equity  (obs.  in 
England  since  1875)  :  An  objection  by  the  plaintiff 
to  the  defendant’s  answer  as  insufficient. 

Bill  of  Exceptions :  a  statement  of  objections  to  the 
ruling  or  direction  of  a  judge  drawn  up  on  behalf  of  the 
dissatisfied  party,  and  submitted  to  a  higher  court.  This 
procedure  still  exists  in  Scotland ;  in  England  it  was 
abolished  by  the  Judicature  Acts  of  1873-5. 

[c  1250  Bracton  v.  v.  i,  Sciendum  quod  exceptio  est  ac- 
tionis  elisio  per  quam  actio  perimitur  vel  differtur.  1292 
Britton  ii.  xvii.  §  1  En  plusours  maneres  est  ceste  assise 
destourbe  que  ele  ne  soit  tauntost  prise,  sicum  par  excep¬ 
cioun  peremptorie,  sicum  ..  et  par  exceptiouns  dilatories.] 
1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sonde  1.  xviii.  (1859)  19  Were  it  so  that,  .by 
thyn  excepcyon  I  personelly  shold  not  be  herde  in  thys  pre¬ 
sent  Court.  1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidanes  Comm.  116  a,  Hauing 
no  exception,  they  were  caried  to  Paris.  1560  Rolland 
Crt.  Penns  1.  800  Charge  him  compeir.  .[With]  exceptionis, 
and  causis  defensall  (Gif  he  sic  hes)  that  may  himself 
supple.  a  1599  Spenser  State  Irel.  Wks.  1862.  V.  323 
[A  fellon]  may  have  fifty-six  exceptions  peremptory  against 
the  jurors.  1699  Bentley  Phal.  397  The  Defendant 
makes  his  exception  to  the  Indictment,  because  he  did  not 
call  him  'AvSpoSovov,  which  was  the  Word  that  was  penal 
by  Law.  a  1715  Burnet  Own  Time  (1724)  I.  iv.  676  The 
first  part  of  it  was  an  exception  to  the  authority  of  the 
Court.  1768  Blackstone  Comm.  III.  372  This  bill  of  excep¬ 
tions  is  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal ;  examinable,  .in  the  next 
immediate  superior  court,  upon  a  writ  of  error.  1861  W. 
Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.  s.  v.,  Generally  speaking,  everything 
which  one  alleges  for  defending  himself,  and  for  eliding  the 
action,  is  called  an  exception.  1877  C.  C.  Langdell  Equity 
Pleading  §  82  [If  the  plaintiff  thinks  the  answer  insuffi¬ 
cient]  he  must  except  to  it,  i.  e.  specify  in  writing  the  parts 
of  the  bill  which  are  not  sufficiently  answered  ;  and  there¬ 
upon  the  bill,  answer,  and  exceptions  are  referred  to  a  master. 

f  5.  trails f.  a.  A  plea  tending  to  evade  the  force 
of  an  opponent’s  argument,  b.  A  formal  objec¬ 
tion  (to  a  proceeding,  a  person’s  status  or  fitness 
for  office,  etc.).  Obs. 

1562  Cooper  Answ.  in  Def.  Truth  (1850)  52  Men  that 
make  exception  to  his  possession,  and  claim  the  right  thereof 
themselves.  1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  4  a,  That  these  ill 
Hus-band-men  the  Iewes,  should  haue  no  credible  or  trueth- 
like  exception  left  them  (that  they  tooke  him  for  a  counter¬ 
feit).  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V ,  iv.  ii.  25  ’Tis  positiue  against 
all  exceptions  . .  That  . .  our  Pesants.  .were  enow  To  purge 
this  field  of  such  a  hilding  Foe.  1643  Sir  Browne  Relig. 
Med.  1.  §  25, 1  cannot  but  wonder  with  what  exceptions  the 
Samaritans  could  confine  their  beliefe  to  the  Pentateuch. 
1663  Evelyn  Diary  (1827)  II.  212  The  chapel  dore  . .  was 
then  set  open  for  any  to  enter  and  give  their  exceptions. 
1689  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  I.  266  More  time  should  have  been 
allowed  for  their  appearing  to  make  their  Exceptions. 

t  6.  Objection,  demur,  faultfinding;  an  instance 
of  this,  an  objection,  adverse  criticism,  complaint. 
Obs.  or  arch.  exc.  in  phrases  :  see  7. 

1571  Hanmer  Citron.  Irel.  (1633)  17  Many  exceptions  were 
made  against  them.  1611  Bible  Transl.  Pref.  4  To  expose 
themselues  to  many  exceptions  and  cauillations.  1614  Sel- 
den  Titles  Hon.  143  Diogenes  presently  gaue  it  to  his  sweet¬ 
heart  Lysiodos,  and  shee  without  exception  ware  it.  1662 
Gunning  Lent  Fast  1  The  Pharisees,  .came  to  our  Saviour, 
and  by  way  of  exception  said,  ‘  Why  do  the  disciples  of 
John,  .fast  V  1667  Pepys  Diary  (1879)  IV.  245  Sir  C.  Sed- 
ley’s  exceptions  against  both  words  and  pronouncing  were 
very  pretty.  1703  Rules  Civility  31  Fooling,  .which  pro¬ 
duces  exception  and  quarrels  many  times.  1738  Birch 
Milton's  Wks.,  Life  I.  18  The  Exception  to  Milton’s  Piety 
relates  to  his  being  a  Protestant.  1767  Blackstone  Comm. 
II.  57  It  being  . .  unreasonable,  that  the  lord  should  extend 
his  protection  to  a  person  to  whom  he  had  exceptions, 
f  b.  Dislike,  dissatisfaction.  Obs.  rare. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  ii.  242  What  I  haue  done  That 
might  your  nature,  honour,  and  exception  Roughly  awake,  I 
heere  proclaime  was  madnesse. 


+  c.  A  ground  of  objection ;  something  that  is 
or  may  be  objected  to.  Obs. 

1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard  Texts ,  N.  T.  no  The  disciples  neade 
no  open  complaint  of  this  their  exception  and  scandall.  1645 
Direct.  Lords  Com.  2  [For  the  election  of  Elders],  In  case 
no  just  exception,  shall  be  proued  against  him.  c  1665  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  Mem.  Col.  Hutchinson  (1846)  247  Having  no 
exceptions  against  the  governor  in  his  own  person. 

7.  Phrases  belonging  to  sense  6.  a.  Above,  be - 
y o?i(l,  f  greater  than,  without  (all)  exception  : 
above,  etc.,  cavil,  reproach,  or  suspicion. 

1475  Caxton  Jason  24  b,  She  that  is  veraily  withoute  ony 
excepcion.  1641  j.  Jackson  True  Evang.  T.  1.  48  A  grand 
Witnesse  of  their  own,  greater  than  exception.  1661  Bram- 
hall  Just  Vind.  vii.  171,  I  produce  two  witnesses  beyond 
exception.  1710  Berkeley  Princ.  Hum.  Knowl.  1.  §  10 
Demonstrate  beyond  all  exception.  1780  Burke  Sp.  Bristol 
Wks.  III.  388  He  is  a  witness  without  exception. 

b.  Liable ,  open,  subject  to  exception. 

1658  Bramhall  Consecr.  Bps.  vii.  156  An  Adversaries  Tes¬ 
timony  . .  is  subject  to  exception  and  makes  no  full  proofe. 
1765  T.  Hutchinson  Hist.  Col.  Mass.  I.  147  A  declaration 
. .  which  in  some  parts  of  it  is  liable  to  exception.  1818 
Hallam  Mid.  Ages  (1872)  I.  p.  v,/The  treatise  of  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  itself  open  to  much  exception.  1835  I.  Taylor  Spir. 
Despot,  vi.  255  Motion,  .liable  to  the  most  serious  exception. 
1842  W.  Grove  Corr.  PJiys.  Forces  74  The  applications  I 
have  made  of  these  terms  may  be  open  to  some  excep¬ 
tion. 

c.  To  take  (an)  exceptio7i  ( f  exceptions)  against , 
at,  +  of,  to,  +  unto :  to  make  objection  to,  find 
fault  with,  disapprove  ;  also  (chiefly  with  at),  to 
take  offence  at.  Formerly  sometimes  without 
prep.,  To  take  (an)  exception :  to  make  (an)  ob¬ 
jection,  to  object  or  complain  (that). 

Now  only  with  the  obj.  an  action,  statement,  quality,  etc., 
not  a  person  or  material  thing. 

1542  Hen.  VIII  Declar.  Scots  204  The  Scottis  wyl  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  homages  of  theyr  prynces.  1561  T.  Norton 
Calvin's  Inst.  1.  24  If  any  man  take  exception,  and  say,  etc. 
1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  v.  ii.  3  Th.  What  saies  Siluia  to  my 
suit?  Pro.  Oh  Sir  . .  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person. 
1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  vii.  (1611)  196  Not  able  . .  to  take 
any  strong  exception  against.  1621  Burton  Anat.  Riel.  11. 
ii.  1.  i.  (1651)  232  Galen  takes  exception  at  Mutton.  1662  J. 
Bargrave  Pope  A  lex.  VII  (1867)  15  They  took  exceptions  of 
the  quality  of  Illustrissimo.  a  1674  Clarendon  Hist.  Rcb. 
xii.  (1704)  III.  238  There  were  not  two  Persons  . .  who  did 
not  take  some  exception  to  it.  a  1703  Burkitt  On  N.  T. 
Mark  ii.  12  Observe,  the  exception  which  the  scribes  took 
against  our  Saviour.  1715  T.  Bennet  Ess.  39  Art.  215 
The  animadvertor’s  stationer  taketh  exception,  that  I  have 
printed  all  his  book.  1822  Edin.  Rev.  No.  74.  361  We  must, 
as  good  Presbyterians  take  an  exception  to  . .  the  assertion. 
1855  Prescott  Philip  II,  iv.  (1857)  60  Some  of  the  more 
haughty  of  the  aristocracy  did  take  exception  at  his  neglect¬ 
ing  to  raise  his  cap  to  them.  1868  G.  Duff  Pol.  Surv.  190 
Exception  has.  .been  taken  to  these  figures. 

f  8.  Erron.  for  Acceftion.  Cf.  Except  v.  6. 

1382  Wyclif  Ecclus.  xx.  24  Forsothe  bi  excepcioun  of 
persone  he  shal  leese  hymself.  1607  Norden  Surv.  Dial. 
Aivb,  With  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  eate  thy 
bread . .  And  this  without  exception  of  persons. 

+  Exception,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  (AF. 
had  excepcioner  in  sense  i).] 

1.  intr.  To  lodge  or  state  an  exception. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613)  184  There  is  no  demurring, 
or  exceptioning  against  his  testimony. 

2.  t?'ans.  To  except  (in  quot.  pr.  pple.  used  absol. : 
cf.  Excepting  prep.  1). 

1656  Hobbes  tr.  Wallis  in  Six  Less.  iv.  Wks.  1845  VII. 
290  He  was  the  worst  geometrician  of  all  mortal  men,  not 
exceptioning  so  much  as  Orontius. 

Exceptionable  (ekse-pjanab’l),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 

-ABLE.] 

1.  That  may  be  excepted  against ;  open  to  ob¬ 
jection.  Now  chiefly  with  negative  words. 

1691  Ray  Creation  1.(1714)  45  As  the  theory,  .is  built  wholly 
on  a  false  supposition,  so  is  it  all  along  precarious  and  excep¬ 
tionable.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  279  if  5  This  Passage  I 
look  upon  to  be  the  most  exceptionable  in  the  whole  Poem. 
1784  De  Lolme  Eng.  Const.  1.  xii.  123  note,  The  depositions 
of  those  witnesses  who  are  adjudged  upon  trial  to  be  excep¬ 
tionable,  are  set  aside.  1837  J.  D.  Lang  New  S.  Wales  II. 
35  The  Female  Factory  at  Paramatta  has.  .been  under  most 
exceptionable  management ;  insomuch  as  to  have  proved  an 
absolute  nuisance.  1870  Anderson  M  issions  A  liter.  Bd.  III. 
x.  157  The  Greek  priest  led  the  way.  .chanting  the  funeral 
dirge,  in  which  there  was  nothing  exceptionable. 

+  b.  of  persons.  Obs. 

1754  Richardson  Grandison  (1781)  I.  xxv.  175  Greville  is 
surely  (exceptionable  as  he  is)  a  better  man.  1813  Examiner 
8  Feb.  88/2  The  ladies  in  that  piece,  though  very  exception¬ 
able,  are  of  a  stamp  far  above  his  A  ngelica. 

If  2.  Occasionally  misused  for  Exceptional. 

1801  W.  Dupre  Fr.  Did.  in  F.  Hall  Mod.  Eng.  (1873) 
201  To  add  an  exceptionable  article  to  a  law.  1854  H. 
Miller  Sch.  Schrn.  (1858)  381  A  time  . .  in  which  even 
fishes.. were  so  rare  and  exceptionable,  that  they  occupied 
a  scarce  appreciable  place  in  Nature.  1874  Motley  Bar - 
neveld  11.  xx.  356  The  fact  that  he  had  not  been  stretched 
upon  the  rack  during  his  trial  was  complacently  mentioned 
a  proof  of  exceptionable  indulgence. 

quasi-j^.  1844  Tupper  Twins  xviii,  How  silly  and  harm¬ 
ful  a  thing  is  secresy  (exceptionables  excepted). 

Hence  Exce  ptionableness  ;  Exceptionally 
adv. 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  336  The  . .  exceptionableness 
of  his  division  of  the  duration  of  the  world  into  seven 
Ages.  1820  Hazlitt  Led.  Dram.  Lit.  179,  I  suspect  that 
the  exceptionableness  of  the  subject  is  that  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  chief  merit  of  the  play. 


Exceptional  (ekse’pjbnal,,  a.  [f.  Exception 
sfi.  +  -al  :  cf.  F.  exceplionnell]  Of  the  nature  of  or 
forming  an  exception  ;  out  of  the  ordinary  course, 
unusual,  special. 

1846  Worcester  cites  Q.  Rev.  1852  Disraeli  3  Dec.  in 
Sel.  Sp.  I.  369  As  regards  its  financial  condition,  Ireland  . . 
has  been  in  a  very  exceptional  state.  1861  Dickens  Gt. 
Expect,  vi,  The  subject . .  ceased  to  be  mentioned  saving  on 
exceptional  occasions.  1868  M.  Pattison  Academ.  Org.  v. 
121  The  founders  of  the  thirteen  colleges  . .  were  almost  all 
of  them  exceptional  men.  1875  Scrivener  Lect.  Grk.  Test. 
81  Documents  or  records  of  exceptional  value. 

absol.  1870  Lowell  Study  l Vind .  136  The  mastery  of 
Shakespeare  is  shown  perhaps  more  strikingly  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  ordinary  than  of  the  exceptional, 
b.  Const,  from.  rare. 

1883  Sir  H.  Cotton  in  Law  Times  Rep.  XLIX.  324/1 
That,  therefore,  makes  this  case  exceptional  from  that  of 
an  ordinary  case  of  mortgagor  and  mortgagee. 

Hence  Exceptionalness. 

1886  Spectator  28  Aug.  1142  It  is  not  the  meritoriousness 
hut  the  exceptionalness  of  the  achievement  which  makes  the 
few  willing  to  attempt  it.  1889  Talbot  in  Lux  Mundi  (ed. 
10)  137  If  we  still  plead  that  our  sense  of  wonder  stipulates 
for  exceptionalness. 

Exceptionality  (ekseipjbnarliti).  [f.  prec.  + 
-ity.]  Exceptional  character  or  quality  :  pi.  things 
exceptional. 

1854  Hawthorne  Eng.  Note-bks.  (1879)  I.  79  The  coroner 
.  .had  a  kind  of  formality  and  orderliness  . .  which . .  balances 
the  exceptionalities  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  1872  Con- 
temp.  Rev.  XX.  383  The  exceptionality  of  the  boon,  .helped 
to  deepen  the  dreariness.  1890  Harper's  Mag.  June  44/2 
We  remembered  the  exceptionality  of  his  position. 

Exceptionally  (ekse’pjanali),  adv.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ly2.] 

1.  In  an  exceptional  manner  or  degree ;  uncom¬ 
monly,  unusually,  unusually  well. 

1848  T.  Sinclair  The  RIount  58  This  critic,  .is  exception¬ 
ally  wise  in  practical  matters.  1879  Wallace  Australas. 
x.  212  In  its  animal  life  this  colony  is  . .  not  exceptionally 
rich  in  species.  1881  Macm.  Mag.  XLIII.  43(3/2  .Music  . . 
too  shadowy  in  outline  to  be  grasped  by  the  uninitiated,  un¬ 
less  very  exceptionally  performed. 

2.  By  way  of  exception  ;  as  an  exception  to  rule 
or  custom. 

1862  F.  Hall  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  144  Such  has  been,  not 
exceptionally,  the  history  of  the  Systematists.  1866 
Carlyle  E.  Irving  106  The  official  . .  invited  us  exception¬ 
ally  in  for  an  actual  inspection  of  his  theodolite.  1874 
Micklethwaite  Mod.  Par.  Churches  36  Western  galleries 
should  be  but  exceptionally  used  in  parish  churches. 

Exceptionary  (ekse-pjanari),  a.  rare.  [f.  Ex¬ 
ception  +  -aky  k]  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ex¬ 
ception  (see  Exception  i)  ;  indicative  of  an  excep¬ 
tion.  b.  =  Exceptional. 

a  1783  J.  Scott  Crit.  Ess.  Eng.  Poets  (1785)  283  The  ex¬ 
ceptionary  ‘all  but’  includes.. an  aged  decrepit  matron. 
1850  Carlyle  Lattcr-d.  Pamph.  viii.  23  Silent  exceptionary 
individuals. 

t  Exce’ptioner.  Obs.  rare~l.  ff.  Exception 
v.  +  -ER1.]  One  who  takes  exception,  or  objects 
(to  anything)  ;  an  objector. 

1641  Milton  Animadv.  (1851)  186  For  other  exceptioners 
there  was  no  thought  taken.  Hence  1818  in  Todd,  etc. 

t  Exce  ptionist.  Obs.  rare—',  [f.  Excep¬ 
tion  sb.  +  -ist.]  =  prec. 

1689  Def.  Liberty  agst.  Tyrants  53,  I  . .  demand  of  such 
Exceptionists,  whether  . .  magistrates  have  lost  their  right. 

Exceptionless  (ekse-pjsnles'',  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -less.]  Without  an  exception;  not  admitting 
of  an  exception. 

1782  Burke  Let.  Penal  Laws  Wks.  VI.  274  The  bill... is. . 
a  renewed  act  of.  .indispensable,  exceptionless  disqualifica¬ 
tion.  1854  Frasers  Mag.  XLIX.  73  It  is  only  in  idea  that 
we  can  realize,  .such  a  moment  of  universal,  indiscriminate 
.  .exceptionless  deification.  1867  Macfarren  Harmony  vi. 
(1876)  215  General,  uniform  and  exceptionless. 

Exceptions  (ekse*pjbs),  a.  [f.  Excepti-on  + 
-ous,  after  the  analogy  of  captious]  Disposed 
to  make  objections  ;  cavilling,  peevish,  captious. 

1602  W.  Bas  Sword  <5*  Buckler  B  ij.  While  those  things  that 
are  done  must  alwaies  lye,  As  obiects  to  a  nice  exceptious 
eye.  1769  Chesterf.  Lett.  301  It  is  the  character  of 
Country  Ladies  to  be  exceptious,  and  suspicious  of  slights. 
1822  Hazlitt  Table-t.  (1824)  II.  vi.  141  He  was  not  excep¬ 
tious.  He  gave  a  cordial  welcome  to  all  sorts,  provided 
they  were  the  best  in  their  kind.  1850  W.  C.  Macready  in 
Pollock  Remin.  II.  353  [Carlyle]  was  quite  in  one  of  his 
exceptious  moods. 

Hence  Exceptiousness. 

a  1677  Barrow  Serin.  Wks.  (16871  I.  8  It  [admonition]  be¬ 
comes  unsavory  and  odious,  and  . .  resembles  a  fro  ward, 
malitious,  exceptiousness.  1688  Collier  Several  Disc. 
(1725)  316  The  blessed  Spirits  . .  are  too  good  to  have  any¬ 
thing  of  State  or  Exceptiousness  in  them,  a  1716  South 
Serin.  (1744)  X.  ix.  282  Alarmed  by  an  experience  of  the 
baseness . .  and  the  exceptiousness  of  men.  1818  in  Todd,  etc. 

1  E  xcepti  tious,  a.  Obs.~°  [f.  L.  excep- 
tlcius,  -tins  caught  up,  intercepted,  f.  excipcre  : 
see  Except  v.  and  -itious.]  ‘  That  is  taken  or 
received’  (Bailey  folio  1730-6).  Hence  1775  in  Ash. 

Exceptive  (ekse'ptiv),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  late  L. 
excepliv-us,  f.  except-  ppl.  stem  of  excipere :  see 
Except  v.  Cf.  OF.  except  if l\  A.  adj. 

1.  Logic,  etc.  a.  Of  a  word,  esp.  a  particle : 
That  introduces  an  exception. 

[<z  1249  W.  Shyreswood  in  Prantl  Gesch.  Logik  III.  21 
Postquam  dictum  est  de  signis  et  de  dictionibus  exceptivis 
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.  .convenienter  dicenduin  est  de  hac  dictione  ‘  solus  \]  1624 
H.  Mason  Art  of Lying  v.  84  That  which  this  sentence 
doth  deny  of  the  Sonne,  it  doth  by  vertue  of  the  exceptiue 
particle  adioyned,  affirme  of  the  Father ;  No  man,  no  nor 
the  Sonne  doth  know  it,  but  the  Father.  1659  Instruct. 
Oratory  \  1682)  108  (T.)  It  is  to  be  inferred  either  by  a  con¬ 
junction,  causal,  illative,  exceptive,  etc.  1751  Chambers 
Cycl.  s.  v.  Conjunction,  Exceptive  Conjunctions  are,  if  it  be 
not . .  unless  that,  etc. 

b.  Of  a  proposition :  That  has  a  specified  ex¬ 
ception  attached  to  the  subject;  e.g.  Nothing  on 
earth  but  man  is  great. 

[a  1347  W.  Occam  in  Prantl  Gesch.  Logik  III.  409  Circa 
exceptivas  est  sciendum,  quod  ex  omnibus  exceptivis  in 
prima  figura  non  sequitur  conclusio  exceptiva.]  1563-87 
Foxe  A.  II.  (1596)  13/2  The  proposition  is  not  exceptiue, 
excluding  other  apostles.  1725  Watts  Logic  in.  ii.  §  4  Ex¬ 
ceptive  Propositions  will  make  complex  Syllogisms.  1870 
Jevons  Logic  vii.  68  Exceptive  propositions. 

c.  Of  a  clause,  law,  etc.  :  Making  an  exception, 
excepting  something  from  a  general  rule. 

1643  Milton  Divorce  11.  v.  (1851)  74  A  dispensation  . .  is 
rather  a  particular  and  exceptive  law  absolving  and  disoblig¬ 
ing  from  a  more  general  command.  1837  Lockhart  Scott 
(1839)  VI.  37  note,  The  hostile  critic  selected  for  exceptive 
encomium  one  ‘  old  Jacobite  strain'.  1856  Froude  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  416  An  exceptive  clause  introduced  into  the  act. 
1884  L.  Peel  in  Law  Times  7  June  104/1  This  is  again 
the  application  of  the  exceptive  distinction. 

2.  Of  persons  and  their  utterances  :  Disposed  or 
tending  to  take  exception  ;  hypercritical,  captious. 

1621  W.  Sclater  Tythes  (1623)  197  His  proceedings, 
though  too  too  exceptiue,  yet  such  as,  being  yeilded,  in¬ 
ferred  nothing  against  the  Diuine  ius  for  Tithing.  1858 
Chamb.  Jrnl.  X.  280  Any  exceptive  persons  who  are  not 
inclined  to  rest  satisfied  with  appearances  and  authorities. 
1861  Tulloch  Eng.  Purit.  iii.  374  His  criticisms,  .show  his 
singularly  exceptive,  and  over-curious  logic. 

3.  =  Exceptional. 

1849  F.  W.  Newman  Soul  168  This  is.  .an  exceptive  case. 

B.  sb.  [The  adj.  used  absol .]  Logic.  An  excep¬ 
tive  word  or  proposition.  Cf.  A.  1  a  and  b. 

i563~87  Foxe  A.  M.  (1596)  20/2  Yet  upon  his  exclusiues 
and  negatiues,  this  exceptiue  must  needs  be  inferred.  1579 
Fulke  Hoskins'  Pari.  174  The  scriptures  that  say  Christ  is 
in  heauen  speake  without  exclusiues,  or  exceptiues.  1633 
T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  i.  10  All  these  exceptives,  *  but  ’, 
‘notwithstanding',  ‘nevertheless',  are  against  us.  1864 
Bowen  Logic  v.  145  These  [Exponibles]  are  divided  into 
Exclusives,  Exceptives  and  Restrictives. 

Hence  Exceptively  adv.,  in  an  exceptive  man¬ 
ner  or  sense.  Exceptivity,  nonce-wd.,  readiness 
to  make  exceptions  (from  rules  of  conduct). 

1609  J.  Raynolds  Agst.  Bellarmine  (1610^  5  If  the  worde 
be  taken  exceptively,  yet  may  it  be  an  exception  negative. 
1621  W.  Sclater  Tythes  (1623^  39  They  are  exceptiuely  or 
disiunctiuely  only  allotted.  1870  Contemp.  Rev.  XV.  447 
Milverton.  They  do  not  know  when  to  make  the  exceptions. 
Ellesmere.  Exceptivity  (I  like  to  coin  a  new  word)  requires 
so  much  moral  courage. 

+  Exce’ptless,  a.  Obs.  rare—1.  [irreg.  f. 
Except  v.  +  -less.]  Making  no  exception ;  ex¬ 
tending  to  all. 

1607  Shaks.  Timon  iv.  iii.  502  Forgiue  my  generall,  and 
exceptlesse  rashness. 

Exceptor  (ekse*pt6i,  -31).  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
(sense  2  b).  [a.  late  L.  exceptor ,  agent-n.  f.  excipere : 
see  Except  v .] 

+ 1.  One  who  objects  or  takes  exception  (to  any¬ 
thing)  ;  an  objector.  Obs.  =  Excepter  a. 

a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  8?  Mon.  (1642)  21 1  Were  such 
upstart  Exceptors  to  deale  with  Atheists  . .  how  should  a 
man  proceed?  1679  Puller  Moder.  Ch.  Eng.  (1843)  155 
Those  very  exceptors  are  really  like  the  Romanists.  1690 
T.  Burnet  A  ns.  Except.  Tit.  Earth  1,  I  shall  . .  follow  the 
learned  Exceptor  from  Chapter  to  Chapter.  1755  in  John¬ 
son  ;  hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

2.  fa.  A  reporter,  short-hand  writer.  Obs.—° 
b.  Hist.  An  officer  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  under 
the  later  Roman  Empire. 

1674  Blount  Glossogr.,  Exceptor ,  he  that  writes  ones 
words  as  he  speaks  them;  a  gatherer.  [Hence  1692-1732 
in  Coles].  1728  H.  Herbert  tr.  Fleury  s  Eccl.  Hist.  II.  16 
An  officer  belonging  to  the  Proconsul  . .  who  seems  to  be 
one  of  those,  .called  Exceptors  or  Clerks  of  the  court. 

t  ExceptOTious,  a.  Obs.~°  [f.  late  L.  ex- 
ceptori-us  serviceable  for  receiving  (f.  excipere : 
see  Except  v.)  +  -(i)ous.j  *  That  receives  or  con¬ 
tains’  (Bailey  folio  1730-6).  Hence  1775 in  Ash. 

Exeercitation,  Excercite :  see  Exerc-. 

t  Excerebrate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  excerebrat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  e xcerebrare,  f.  ex-  out  +  cerebr-um  brain.] 

1.  trans.  To  clear  out  from  the  brain  or  mind. 

1621  S.  Ward  Life  of  Faith  (ed.  2)  vii.  Hath  it  [faith]  not 

soueraigne  vertue  in  it  to  excerebrate  all  cares,  expectorate 
all  feares  and  griefes? 

2.  To  beat  out  the  brains  of. 

1623-6  in  Cockeram.  1721  1800  in  Bailey. 

Also  Exce  rebrate,  a.  [ad.  L.  ex cerebrat-us]  (see 
quot.).  Excerebrated,  ppl.  a.  [  +  -ED  ']  (see 
quot.).  Excerebration  [+  -ation],  a.  (see 
quot.  1721-1800).  b.  (see  quot.  1884). 

1884  Syd.  Sac.  Lex..  Excerebrate ,  delirious,  out  of  his 
mind.  1736  Bailey,  Excerebrated ,  having  his  brains  beat 
out ;  wanting  brains,  witless.  1775  in  Ash.  1721-1800 
Bailey,  Excerebration ,  a  beating  out  ones  Brains.  1884  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.,  Excerebration,  the  removing  of  the  contents  of 
the  skull,  the  brain,  and  the  other  structures.  Also,  a  term 
which  has  been  used  to  designate  abnormal  Cerebration. 


t  Excerebrose,  a.  Obs.-0  [f.  Ex-  pref. 1  + 

L.  cerebrum  brain  +  -ose.]  (See  quot.) 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Excerebrose ,  brain-sick,  wanting 
brains.  Hence  1775  in  Ash,  etc. 

t  Excern,  v.  Obs.  Also  6-7  -cerne.  [ad.  L. 
excern-He ,  f.  ex -  out  +  cernere  to  sift.]  =  Excrete. 

1.  trans.  Of  animals  and  plants,  or  their  organs  : 
To  separate  (waste  matter)  from  the  blood  or  sap, 
preparatory  to  discharging  from  the  system. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  542  The  Moss  of  trees  is  a  kind  of 
hair;  for  it  is  the  juice  of  the  tree  that  is  Excerned.  1691 
Ray  Creation  (1714)  294  The  Humours  excerned  by  Sweat 
and  Urine  are  near  akin,  if  not  the  same.  1737  Bracken 
Farriery  (1763)  47  The  Serum  of  the  Blood  . .  is  excerned 
or  separated  by  the  Glands.  1738  D.  Bayne  Gout  101  The 
..dissolution  of  such  particles  ..  carries  them  through  the 
fine  strainers  in  order  to  be  excerned. 

absol.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  299  The  Benefits  that  come  of 
Exercise  are  . .  that  it  helpeth  to  Excerne  by  Sweat.  1677 
Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  1.  1.  30  That  Soul  ..  digests, 
sanguifies,  carnifies,  excerns. 

2.  To  discharge,  void  (an  excrement,  secretion\ 

,  1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  v.  72  That  the  dregges.  .might 
be  duly  excerned  or  auoyded.  1650  H.  Brooke  Conserv. 
Health  183  Phlegm  that  is  excerned  by  the  mouth.  1691 
Ray  Creation  (1701)  166  Such  an  unguent  or  Pap  prepared,  j 
such  an  open  vessel  to  excerne  it  into,  to  receive  it. 

Excernent  (eks5'.inent  •,  a.  [ad.  L.  excernent- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  excemere :  see  Excern.]  =  Ex¬ 
cretory. 

1836  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  798/1  Derangements  of  the.  .ex- 
cement  organs.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex . 

+  Excerp,  v .  Obs.  [ad.  L.  excerp-crc :  see  Ex¬ 
cerpt  v.~\  =  Excerpt  v.  i. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  (1596)  45/2  Of  this  Melito,  Euse¬ 
bius  . .  excerpeth  certeine  places  of  his  apologie.  a  1640 
Jackson  Creed  xi.  xliv.  Wks.  XI.  31 1  Out  of  this  tractate. . 
himself  had  excerpt  the  two  next  foreprinted  sermons.  1697 
Molyneux  in  Locke's  Lett.  (1708)  241  If  their  lordships 
should  think  fit  to  excerp  anything  out  of  those  papers. 

t  Exce  rpt,  pple.  Obs.  In  5  excerpte.  [ad.  L. 
excerpt-us}  pa.  pple.  of  excerpere :  see  Excerpt  v.] 
Excerpted,  extracted,  selected. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  7  Y  ..  intende  to  compile  a 
tretys  of  the  state  of  the  yle  of  Breteyne,  excerpte  of  diuerse 
labores  of  auctores. 

Excerpt  (e-kssjpt,  eksoupt),  sb.  Also  8  ex¬ 
cerp,  7-8  L.  pi.  excerp ta.  [ad.  L.  excerpt-um , 
neut.  of  pa.  pple.  of  excerpHe ;  see  Excerpt  7a] 

1.  A  passage  taken  out  of  a  printed  book  or 
manuscript ;  an  extract,  quotation,  selection. 

a  1638  Mede  Par.  2  Pet.  iii.  App.  Wks.  III.  618  Some 
Excerpta  out  of  the  Fathers  concerning  the  Renovation  of 
the  World.  1638  Rouse  Heav.  Univ.  Advt.  (1702^  3  Excerpts 
out  of  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers.  1704  Hearne 
Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  150  An  Epitome  of  the  latter  xx  Books 
. .  is  also  Extant  . .  And  also  noble  Excerpta  by  one  Theo¬ 
dosius.  1706  Sibbald  Hist.  Piets  in  Misc.  Scot.  I.  91  The 
excerpts  of  the  old  register  of  St.  Andrew  calleth  him  a 
bishop,  and  his  companions  Clerks.  1817  Southey  Let.  17 
Apr.,  Papers  from  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review,’  together  with 
certain  excerpts  from  the  ‘  Register.’  1876  M.  Davies 
Unorth.  Lond.  8  Mr.  Conway  read  . .  an  excerpt  from  one 
of  Mazzini’s  Orations.  1882  J.  T.  Fowler  Mem.  Ripoti  I. 

1.  (. headline )  Excerpts  from  Chronicles. 

2.  An  article  from  the  ‘  Transactions  ’  of  a  learned 
society  or  from  a  periodical,  printed  off  separately 
for  private  circulation.  Cf.  ojf-print. 

This  sense  has  long  been  in  use  in  the  official  correspond¬ 
ence  of  learned  societies  (Royal  Society,  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries,  etc.),  but  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  current. 

1883  Proc.  Royal  Soc.  369  List  Prese?its ,  [An  author 
sends  several  works,  of  which  the  titles  are  quoted.]  And 
fourteen  other  Excerpts.  1889  Ibid.  252  Excerpt.  [Added 
in  brackets  to  the  title  of  a  work  presented.] 

3.  In  etymological  sense  :  A  thing  picked  out. 
rare. 

1837  M.  Donovan  Dom.  Econ.  II.  15  The  emperor  had  a 
large  silver  dish,  the  filling  of  which,  .occasioned  wholesale 
slaughter ;  his  excerpts  being  insignificant  parts  of  various 
small  and  rare  birds  and  fishes. 

Excerpt  eksoupt),  v.  [f.  L.  excerpt-  ppl.  stem 
of  excerp  He,  f.  ex -  out  +  ca7pere  to  pluck.] 

1.  trans.  To  cull  out  (passages,  phrases,  etc.)  ; 
to  take  out  as  an  extract ;  to  extract,  quote.  Also 
absol.  to  make  extracts. 

c  1536  Wolsey  in  Ellis  0?ig.  Lett.  11.  99  II.  21  A  Copy 
of  certain  Articles  and  Clauses  excerpted  and  taken  out  of  j 
the  Popes  Letters.  1615  Chapman  Odyss.  11.  105  This  close 
note  I  excerpted,  a  1662  Heylin  Laud  ii.  (1671)  301  He 
had  excerpted  and  laid  by  many  notes  and  precedents. 
1851  Carlyle  Sterling  11.  iii.  (1872)  113  An  affectionate  and 
eloquent  notice  of  him  ;  which  . .  was  excerpted  into  the 
newspapers  also.  1865  —  Fredk.  Gt.  IX.  xx.  x.  193  The 
Book  we  excerpt  from  is  Memoires  du  Comte  de  Hordt. 
1874  M ahaffy  Soc.  Life  Greece  ix.  281  Athenasus . .  excerpted 
largely  in  this  direction. 

+  2.  In  etymological  sense:  To  pluck  out;  to 
abstract,  remove  ;  also  fig.  Obs. 

1538  Leland  I  tin.  IV.  64  Thinges  excerpted  out  of  the 
East  Glasse  Window  of  our  Lady  Chappell.  1607  Topsell 
Fourf.  Beasts  429  Which  Musk  being  excerpted  before  it 
be  ripe,  smelleth  strongly  and  unpleasantly,  c  1612  Donne 
Be aOavaTos  (1644'  23  Every  branch  which  is  excerpted  from 
other  authors  and  engrafted  here,  is  not,  etc. 

tb.  To  take  out,  eliminate,  rare. 

1881  J.  Payne  Villon's  Poems  Introd.  22  If  one  should 
excerpt  from  their  verse  its  accidental  local  colouring. 

Hence  Exce  rpted  ppl  a. 


1818  G.  S.  Faber  Hone  Mosaics  II.  192  Excerpted  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  pure  and  ethereal  light. 

Excerptible  (eks5uptib’l\  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-IBLE.]  That  admits  of  being  excerpted  ;  suitable 
to  make  extracts  or  selections  from. 

1880  Athenaeum  11  Dec.  777/3  What  is  to  be  said  as  to 
the  exclusion  of  Flaubert,  who  is  easily  excerptible  ?  1883 
Pall  M.  G.  1  June  4/2  Such  students  are  never  likely  to  be 
the  majority.  For  others  Goethe  is  certainly  ‘  excerptible  ’. 

Excerpting,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  C] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  Excerpt  ;  an  instance  of  it. 

1867  Carlyle  Remitt.  11.  55  My  time,  with  little  ‘  Goethe  1 
papers  and  excerptings  . .  went  more  prosperously  that? 
before. 

Excerption  (eks5*ipjbn\  [ad.  L.  excerption 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  excerpere  :  see  Excerpt  v.] 

1.  The  action  of  excerpting,  making  selections 
from  (a  book,  manuscript,  etc.). 

1883  Pall  Malt  G.  13  Nov.  5/1  Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  writer 
exceptionally  suited  for  excerption  and  revision. 

2.  concr.  An  extract  from  a  book,  document, 
etc.  Also,  formerly,  a  collection  of  extracts. 

The  Excerptions  of  Egbert :  a  work  with  the  title  Excerp- 
Hones  e  dictis  et  canonibus  sanctorum  pat  rum,  errone¬ 
ously  ascribed  to  Egbert,  Abp.  of  York. 

a  1618  Raleigh  (J.),  Times  have  consumed  his  works, 
saving  some  few  excerptions.  1635  Prynne  Utibish.  Tim. 
(1661)  73  Egbert  Archbishop  of  York,  .made  a  collection  or 
excerption  out  of  the  Canons  of  sundry  antient  Councils. 
1662  More  Philos.  Writ.  Pref.  Gen.  (1712)  23  A  Book  of 
Excerptions  out  of  Origen’s  Writings.  1709  J.  Johnson 
Clergym.  Vade  M.  11.  156  Many  of  the  Excerptions  of  Eg¬ 
bert  were  transcribed  from  it.  1776  G.  Campbell  Philos. 
Rhet.  (1801)  I.  1.  ii.  66  A  needless  multiplicity  of  excerptions. 

Excerptive  (eksauptiv),  a.  [f.  Excerpt  v.  + 
-IVE.]  Inclined  to  excerpt ;  characterized  by  ex¬ 
cerption. 

i860  Worcester  cites  Mackenzie. 
t  Excerptor.  Obs.  [a.  L.  excerptor,  agent-n. 
f.  excerpere  :  see  Excerpt  v.]  One  who  excerpts 
or  makes  extracts  (from  a  book,  etc.). 

1683  J.  Barnard  Life  Heylin  12,  I  have  not  been  surrep¬ 
titious  of  whole  pages  together,  .and  appropriated  them  to 
myself  without  any  Mark.  .1  am  no  such  Excerptor. 

Excerse,  obs.  form  of  Exerce. 

Excess  (ekse's).  Also  4-7  excesse,  5-6  exces, 
(5  exesse,  6  exeysse).  [ad.  F.  exces,  ad.  L.  ex¬ 
cess-  us,  n.  of  action  f.  excedere  to  Exceed.] 
t  1.  In  literal  sense :  The  action  of  going  out  or 
forth  ;  adjournment  (of  Parliament).  Obs.  rare. 

c  1450  Voc.  in  Wr.-Wulcker,  581  Excessus ,  excesse,  pas- 
syngeoute.  1621  Elsing  Debates  Ho.  Lords  App.  (Camden) 
131  That  they  be  accquainted  that  Tuesday  should  be  the 
day  of  excesse. 

+b.  fig.  Departur tfrom  custom,  reason,  etc.  Obs. 
1709  Steele  Tatter  No.  51  P  2  In  all  these  glorious  Ex¬ 
cesses  from  the  common  Practice,  did  the  happy  Orlando 
live,  .in  an  uninterrupted  Tranquility.  1738  Common  Sense 
(1739)  II.  84  Other  fashionable  Excesses  from  Reason. 

J*  c.  Excess  (incorrectly  access ;  cf.  Access  9,  1  o) 
of  mindy  soul ,  also  simply  excess :  =  L.  excessus 
mentis ,  ecstasy,  trance,  stupefaction.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  Acts  x.  10  An  axcess  of  soule,  or  rauysching 
of  spirit  [v.  r.  mynde]  fel  on  hym.  Ibid.  xi.  5,  I  was  in  the 
citee  of  Ioppe  preiynge,  and  I  sy?  in  excess  of  my  soule  a 
visioun.  1526  Pilgr.  Pcrf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  270  b,  Saynt 
Peter  was  in  excesse  of  mynde  in  the  house  of  Symon 
Coryar.  Ibid.  271,  I  sayd  in  myne  excesse,  euery  man  is  a 
Iyer.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)^4c^x.  10  There  fel  vpon  him 
an  excesse  of  minde.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  2  Esdras  xiii. 
30  He  shal  come  in  excesse  of  minde  upon  them  [1611  to 
the  astonishment  of  them]  that  inhabite  the  earth. 

+  2.  ‘  Violence  of  passion  7  (J.) ;  extravagant  or 
rapturous  feeling  ;  unrestrained  manifestation  of 
grief.  Obs. 

1423  Jas.  I  Hingis  Q.  cxliv,  Off  thy  distresse  and  excesse 
to  haue  reuth  . .  I  will  [hir]  pray  full  faire.  1509  Hawes 
Past.  Pleas,  xxxiii.xxx,  La  Bell  Pucell  must  love  you  ever¬ 
more,  Which  for  her  sake.  .Doth  such  actes  by  chyvalrous 
exces.  1724  Wodrozu  Corr.  (1843)  III.  120  The  Priests 
under  the  Old  Testament  were,  by  a  particular  law,  guarded 
against  excesses  upon  the  death  of  their  relations.  174a 
Collins  Ode  iii.  To  Simplicity  44  Tho’  taste,  tho’  genius, 
bless  To  some  divine  excess.  1775  in  Ash.  1818  in  Todd. 

3.  The  action  of  overstepping  (a  prescribed 
limit),  going  beyond  (one’s  authority,  rights,  etc.) ; 
an  instance  of  this.  Chiefly  in  Law. 

1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2^  IV.  248  She  exceeded  her 
power,  in  appointing  to  the  issue  of  the  son ;  and  there 
fore  the  excess  was  void.  1891  Daily  Nezvs  28  Jan.  3/2 
Judges  of  courts  of  law  . .  did  not  notice  excess  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

+  4.  Extravagant  violation  of  law,  decency,  or 
morality  ;  outrageous  conduct.  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Me  lib.  ?  563  Ye  shul  venge  yow.  .by  the 
la  we  and  noght  by  excesse  ne  by  outrage,  c  1425  Wyntoun 
Cron.  viii.  xxiv.  161  Punysyd  exces  and  trespas.  1480  Cax- 
ton  Chron.  Eng.  111.  (1520)  20  b/i  Two  were  chosen  that  yf 
ony  of  theym  wolde  make  ony  excesse  the  other  sholde 
governe  hym.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  140  b,  Be 
sory  for  your  fall,  and  do  due  penaunce  after  the  qualite  and 
quantite  of  your  excesse.  c  1630  Milton  Ode  Circumcision, 
The  full  wrath  beside  Of  vengeful  justice  bore  for  our  ex¬ 
cess.  1682  Evelyn  Diary  (1827)  III.  76  This  excesse  of 
making  churches  charnel-houses.  1791  Cowper  Odyss.  iii. 
262  Ah . .  that  I . .  the  deeds  Might  punish  of  our  suitors  whose 
excess  Enormous.. I  feel. 

b.  An  instance  of  this  ;  an  outrage.  Chiefly  //. 
Now  with  mixture  of  sense  5. 
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EXCHANGE. 


14..  Prose  Legends  in  Anglin  VIII.  129  Leste  by  hir 
excesses  \>ey  schulde  scorn  J>e  good  name  of  Cryste.  1677 
Hale  Prim.  Grig.  Man.  11.  xi.  240  The  great  . .  Governour 
of  the  World,  .brought  about  ends,  to  punish  their  [men’s] 
Excesses  and  Enormities.  1769  Junius  Lett .  i.  6  They  have 
been  driven  into  excesses  little  short  of  rebellion.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  166  The  excesses  of  the  Star 
Chamber  . .  had  faded  from  the  minds  of  men.  1876  J.  H. 
Newman  Hist.  Sk.  I.  1.  iii.  139  Their  excesses  seem  to  have 
been  inferior  to  those  which  provoked  them. 

5.  The  overstepping  the  limits  of  moderation  ; 
an  instance  of  this  :  a.  gen. 

1552  Huloet  s.  v.,  Excesse  in  aduauncyng  or  depressyng, 
as  truer  then  God,  falser  then  the  Deuyll.  1594  Hooker 
Eccl.  Pol.  iv.  viii.  (1611)  143  To  draw  men  from  great  ex¬ 
cesse,  it  is  not  amiss.  1655  Denham  Coopers  Hilly  One 
excess  Made  both,  by  striving  to  be  greater,  less.  1752  Hume 
Ess.  <5-  Treat.  (1777) 1.  193  Excess  in  love,  .transports  a  man 
beyond  himself.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho.  ii, 
All  excess  is  vicious.  1829  The  Bengallee  182  The  Hookah’s 
monstrous  snake  . .  That  type  of  eastern  Luxury’s  excess. 
1878  Morley  Carlyle  163  Excess  . .  leads  people  into 
emotional  transports. 

b.  spec.  Intemperance  in  eating  or  drinking. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pard.  T.  514  How  manye  maladyes  ffolwen 
of  excesse  and  of  glotonyes.  c  1430  Lydg.  in  Pol.  Eel.  L. 
Poems  ( 1 866 )  25  With  holy  men  speke  of  holynesse  . .  With 
drownkyn  men  do  surfettes  by  excesse.  1578  Gude  <y  Godlie 
Bull.  17  We  pray  his  godly  Maiestie  To  blys  our  meit . .  And 
saif  vs  fra  exces  and  drunkinnes.  1662  13.  Duppa Ritles  Dcuot. 
(1675)  84  The  body,  once  heavy  with  Excess  and  Surfeits, 
hangs  plummets  on  the  nobler  part.  1722  Wollaston  Relig. 
Nat.  iv.  64  It  is  also  in  his  power  to  forbear  excess  in  eating 
and  drinking.  1840  Barham Ingol.  Leg. ,  SpedreTappington, 
Apoplexy,  induced  by  the  excesses  of  the  preceding  night. 
1859  O.  W.  Holmes  Punch-benul  Poems  271  'Tis  but  the  fool 
that  loves  excess  ;  hast  thou  a  drunken  soul  ? 

6.  The  fact  of  exceeding  something  else  in 
amount  or  degree ;  preponderance.  +  Also  the 
fact  of  surpassing  or  excelling  others  (obs.).  In 
excess  of:  to  a  greater  amount  or  degree  than. 

a  1618  Raleigh  Max  bus  St.  (1651)  64  An  excellency  or 
excess  above  the  rest,  either  in  honour,  wealth,  or  virtue. 
1704  Newton  Optics  11.  11.  (1721)  127  Rays  ..  retain  their 
colorific  qualities,  by  which  those  of  any  sort  do  by  their  Ex¬ 
cess  and  Predominance  cause  their  proper  Colour  to  appear. 
1756  Burke  Subl.  <5*  B.  Introd.  Wks.  1. 112  In  things  whose 
excess  is  not  judged  by  greater  or  smaller,  as  smoothness 
and  roughness  [etc.].  1838  De  Morgan  Ess.  Probab.  115 

There  can  be  no  possible  reason  for  an  excess  of  white,  which 
does  not  equally . .  apply  in  favour  of  an  excess  of  black,  i860 
Tyndall  Glac.  11.  iii.  242  The  quantity  we  receive  is  in 
excess  of  the  quantity  lost.  1879  Harlan  Eyesight  ii.  30 
When  . .  one  or  more  muscles  act  in  excess  of  their  op¬ 
ponents,  a  squint  is  produced. 

b.  The  amount  by  which  one  number  or  quan¬ 
tity  exceeds  another.  Spherical  excess  :  (see  quot. 
1840).  Excess  fare  (on  railways)  :  a  payment 
made  by  a  person  travelling  beyond  the  place, 
or  in  a  higher  class  than  that,  specified  on  his 
ticket.  Excess  luggage  :  luggage  over  the  weight 
for  which  a  passenger  is  allowed  free  carriage. 

ISS7  Recorde  JVhetst.  M  iv,  Compare  those  excesses  and 
wantes  well  together.  1660  Barrow  Euclid  1.  Axiom  xv,  If 
to  equal  things,  you  add  unequal,  the  excess  of  the  wholes 
shall  be  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  additions.  1812  Wood- 
house  Astron.  xviii.  201  The  accumulation  of  the  daily 
excesses.  1831  Brewster  Optics  iv.  36  Divide  the  index  of 
refraction  by  its  excess  above  unity.  1840  Snowball 
Spherical  Trigonom.  §  63  (ed.  5)  34  The  quantity. .  by  which 
the  sum  of  the  degrees  in  the  angles  of  the  spherical  triangles 
exceeds  1800,  is  called  the  Spherical  Excess  of  the  triangle. 
1882  Standard  2  Sept.  6/4  He  received  a  book  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  receipts  to  passengers  for  ‘  excess '  fares. 

t  C.  Usury,  interest.  Obs. 

1596  Shaks.  Merch.  V.  1.  iii.  63  Shylocke.  .1  neither  lend 
nor  borrow  By  taking,  nor  by  giuing  of  excesse. 

7.  The  state  of  exceeding  or  being  in  greater  quan¬ 
tity  or  degree  than  is  usual  or  necessary  ;  exuber¬ 
ance,  superabundance  ;  an  instance  of  this  ;  an 
extreme  degree  or  amount;  an  c  extreme  ’,  a  ‘height’ 
(of  wickedness,  etc.).  +  Of  excess  =  m  abundance. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  335  pere  is  no3t  gret  pas- 
sy nge  and  exces.  .in  chele  noper  in  hete.  1430  Lydg.  Citron. 
Troy  1.  v,  The  medlynge  in  conclusion  So  was  ennewed  by 
proportion  That  fynally  excesse  was  there  none.  1503 
Hawes  Examp.  Virt.  xi.  207  Than  I  to  hym  gaue  strokes 
of  exces.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  269  The  excesse  of 
vertue  worketh  no  manner  of  annoyance.  1605  Shaks.  Lear 
iv.  i.  73  So  distribution  should  vndoo  excesse,  And  each 
man  have  enough.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  11.  570  Com¬ 
mend  the  large  Excess  Of  spacious  Vineyards ;  cultivate  the 
less.  1719  Young  Busiris  iv.  i,  To  behold  thee  In  such 
excess  of  sorrow,  quite  destroys  me.  1802  Paley  Nat.  Theol. 
xxvi.  (1819)  406  Their  vivacity,  their  leaps  out  of  the  water, 
their  frolics  in  it,  all  conduce  to  show  their  excess  of  spirits. 
1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  v.  193  This  [he]  treated 
as  the  highest  excess  of  insolence.  1848  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  636  Kirke.  .was  not  the  last,  to  whom  this  excess  of 
wickedness  was  popularly  imputed. 

t  b.  concr.  in  pi.  Resources  beyond  the  1  neces¬ 
saries  ’  of  life  ;  luxuries.  Obs. 

1658  Whole  Duty  Man  xiv.  §  16.  112  That  deny  relief  to 
their  poor  parents,  that  cannot  part  with  their  own  excesses 
and  superfluities. 

c.  Chem.  An  amount  greater  than  is  needed  for 
a  specific  purpose,  e.g.  for  combination  with  other 
elements,  or  for  dissolving  a  given  quantity  of  a 
substance.  Also  In  (great)  excess. 

1807  I .  Thomson  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  6ro  It  might  he  called 
supersulphate  of  ammonia,  as  it  contains  an  excess  of  acid. 
1838  —  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  204  At  first  there  was  an  excess  of 


|  the  former  salt,  but  afterwards  xanthate  of  potash  was 
added  till  it  constituted  an  excess.  1844-57  G.  Bird  Urin. 
Deposits  (ed.  5)  383  Liquor  potassm  must  then  be  added  irl 
great  excess ;  a  precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  first 
falls,  which  redissolves  in  excess  of  alkali. 

8.  The  fact  or  state  of  being  in  greater  amount 
or  degree  than  is  beneficial  or  right ;  ‘  faulty 
;  superfluity  ’  (J.)  ;  an  excessive  amount  or  degree 
(of  anything).  Sometimes  in  contrast  with  defect. 

1393  Gower  Con f.  II.  276, 1  bidde  never  as  to  my  dele  But 
of  the  hole  an  halven  dele.  That  is  none  excess  as  me 
thenketh.  1488  Caxton  Chast.  Goddes  Chyld.  72  Excesse  of 
mete  feblith  and  dulleth  a  mannys  wyttes.  1591  Shaks.  Two 
Gent.  iii.  i.  220,  I  haue  fed  vpon  this  woe  already,  And  now 
excesse  of  it  will  make  me  surfet.  1691  Hartcliffe  Vir¬ 
tues  137  The  two  Extremes  whereof  are  ;  on  the  defect 
aopyriaLa,  to  be  free  from  Anger  .  .The  other  Extreme  in  the 
Excess,  is  opyiAo rrj?,  a  Vice,  which,  .hath  not  yet  found  an 
English  Name.  1725  N.  Robinson  Tk.  Physick  314  If  the 
Spirits  flag  during  the  Operation  from  the  Excess  of  the 
Evacuations,  a  1731  ATTERBURY6Vr//L  (J.),  Parsimony. .  is 
the  more  pardonable  excess  of  the  two.  1829  I.  Taylor  En- 
thus.  i.  (1867)  16  If.  .enthusiasm  were  only  an  error  in  degree 
or  a  mere  fault  by  excess,  a  1871  Grote  Eth.  Fragm.  v. 
(1876)  165  We  ought  to  choose  the  middle  point  and  not 
either  the  excess  or  the  defect.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2) 
V.  9  The  excess  of  tyranny  in  Persia  and  the  excess  of 
liberty  at  Athens  have  been  the  ruin  of  both. 

b.  Phrases  :  hi,  to  (an)  excess ,  to  carry  (some¬ 
thing),  to  drink ,  eat ,  go,  run  to  excess .  +  ( Object ) 
of  excess,  that  possesses  some  quality  in  excess. 

*526-34  Tindale  i  Pet.  iv  4  That  ye  runne  not  also  with 
them  vnto  the  same  excesse  of  ryote.  1625  Bacon  Ess., 
Goodness  (Arb.)  199  The  desire  of  Power  in  Excesse,  caused 
the  Angels  to  fall.  1626  — Sylva  §  261  An  Object  of  surcharge 
or  excess,  destroyeth  the  Sense  :  As  the  light  of  the  Sun  the 
eye,  a  violent  sound  (near  the  Ear)  the  hearing,  c  1645 
Howell  Lett.  (1655)  II.  71  [Canary  wine]  leaves  less  dreggs 
behind,  though  one  drink  it  to  exces.  1749  Fielding  Tom 
Jones  xi.  iii,  Sophia  . .  was  yielding  to  an  excess.  1764 
Goldsm.  Trav.  97  Till  carried  to  excess.  .This  fav’rite  good 
begets  peculiar  pain.  1838  W.  Beaumont  Exper.  Digestion 
(ed.  Combe)  252  Eating  voraciously  or  to  excess.  1841  Miall 
Nonconf.  I.  1  At  present  we  have  government  in  excess. 
1875  Darwin  Insectiv.  PI.  vi.  no  Raw  meat  and  other 
nutritious  substances,  given  in  excess,  kill  the  leaves. 

U  9.  =  Access  io. 

1541  R.  Copland  Galyen's  Terap.  2  D  iij,  They  counceyll 
them  that  haue  the  feuers.  .to  passe  the  excesse  that  ought 
to  come  the  thyrde  day  or  no.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  168  In  twelve  dayes  I  had  a  thousand  bloudy  stooles 
(which  excesse  kild  our  Lord  Ambassadour  Sir  Dodmore 
Cotton  at  that  time). 

+  Exce  ss,  a.  Obs.  Also  4-6  excesse,  7  ex- 
cysse.  [?  attrib.  use  of  Excess  sb.]  =  Excessive. 
a.  Beyond  the  usual  or  specified  amount,  b. 
Beyond  what  is  necessary,  proper  or  right. 

?  a  1400  Chester  PI.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  24  But  excesse  sleepe 
behoves  me  to  make  one  this  man  heare.  1547-64  Bauld- 
win  Mor.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  vii.  v,  Excesse  bibbing  and 
drinking,  pricketh  fast  forwards  to  lechery.  1574  Hyll 
Conject.  Weather  i,  And  the  excesse  qualitie.  .of  any  of  the 
four  quarters  is  evill  and  daungerous  to  the  fruites  of  the 
earth.  1636  in  Picton  L'poo l  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  I.  162  For 
takeinge  exeysse  fees  contrarie  to  auncient  orders. 

Exce'SS,  v.  [f.  Excess  sb. ]  trans.  To  charge 
with  an  excess  fare. 

1888  Difference  of  Fare  Excess  Voucher  on  N.  B.  Rail¬ 
way  16  May,  In  case  of  Tickets  being  excessed  before  the 
journey  has  been  accomplished. 

t  Exce’ssful,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Excess  sb.  +  -ful.] 
Characterized  by  excess  ;  excessive. 

1633  Bp*  Hall  Hard  Texts  475  In  a  degree  above 
necessity  and  convenience  even  to  wantonnesse  and  excesse- 
full  curiosity.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  vii.  128  This 
extreme  glory,  .and  excessfull  affluency  of  the  World. 

+  Exce  ssion.  Obs.  rare  — \  [ad.  late  L.  ex- 
cession-em,  11.  of  action  f.  excedere  to  go  out  or 
forth  :  see  Exceed.]  A  going  out  or  forth. 

*655760  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  I.  viii.  112  Motion  is  a 
mutation  of  parts,  or  an  excession  out  of  place. 

Excessive  (ekse’siv),  a.  (sb.)  and  adv.  Forms : 
4  excessife,  5  excessif,  excessyfe,  5-6  exces- 
syve,  6  (accessive),  exeesseve,  5-  excessive, 
[a.-  F.  excessif \  -ive,  as  if  ad.  L.  *excessiv-us, 
f.  excess-  ppl.  stem  of  excedere :  see  Exceed.] 

A.  adj. 

+ 1.  Of  persons  or  their  actions :  Transgressing 
the  bounds  of  law,  decency,  or  morality ;  out¬ 
rageous,  lawless,  wrongful.  Obs . 

1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  117  Thinges  which  are  excessife 
Ayein  the  lawe,  he  shal  nought  do.  1548  Hall  Chron.  97 
Certain  ordinances,  made  by  the  Maire  and  Aldermen  of 
London,  against  the  excessive  takyng  of  Masons  . .  and 
other  laborers,  for  their  daily  jorneis.  1568  Grafton  Chron. 
II.  164  He  made  a  law  also  the  same  time  against  the 
excessive  takyng  of  Usurie  by  thejewes.  1656  Cowley  Davi- 
dcis  iv.  623  Those  who  before  did  God’s  fair  Choice  with¬ 
stand  Th’  excessive  Vulgar  now  to  Death  demand. 

2.  Of  qualities,  states,  actions,  magnitudes,  etc. 

+  a.  In  favourable  or  neutral  sense  :  Exceeding 
what  is  usual ;  ‘  surpassing  ’ ;  exceedingly  great. 

1475  Caxton  Jason  20  Wherfore  were.,  ye  so  haboun- 
dantly  garnished  so  well  of  excessiue  ande  chief  alle  beaute. 
1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  162  They  come  downe 
agayn  to  them  selfe  from  suche  excessyue  eleuacyon  or 
extasy.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  438  If  Panicum  be  laid  below 
and  about  the  Bottom  of  a  Root,  it  will  cause  the  Root  to 
grow  to  an  Excessiue  Bignesse.  1663  Gerbier  Counsel  B 
v  b,  Water,  can  be  easily  drawn,  an  excessive  and  almost 
incredible  height  above  its  Centre. 


b.  Exceeding  what  is  right,  proportionate,  or 
desirable  ;  immoderate,  inordinate,  extravagant. 

a  1420  Hocclevf.  De  Reg.  Princ.  450  A  foule  waste  of 
clothe  and  excessyfe.  1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xxviii.  (1890) 
no  A  highe  coloure  ouer  excessyue  and  dyshonneste.  1601 
Shaks.  Alls  Well  1.  i.  65  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right 
of  the  dead,  excessiue  greefe  [is]  the  enemie  to  the  liuing. 
1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  viii.  36  Excessive  desire  of  Revenge, 
when  it  becomes  habituall,  hurteth  the  organs.  1752  Hume 
Pol.  Disc.  x.  203  Excessive  severity  in  the  laws  is  apt  to 
beget  great  relaxation  in  their  execution.  1844-57  G.  Bird 
Urin.  Deposits  (ed.  5)  84  A  man  eats  an  excessive  meal  of 
meat,  more  than  he  can  assimilate  into  healthy  blood.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  681  A  single  night  of  excessive 
rain  . .  left  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  bare. 

3.  Of  persons  :  Given  to  excess  in  anything  ;  in¬ 
temperate,  extravagant.  Now  only  with  agent- 
nouns  or  predicatively  with  const,  in. 

1586  T.  B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1.  (1594''  190  These 
excessive  fellowes  never  expect  hunger,  or  thirst  . .  but 
through  intemperance  prevent  them.  1624  Capt.  Smith 
Virginia  v  1.  219  If  a  man  worke  but  three  daies  in  seuen, 
hee  may  get  more  than  hee  can  spend  vnlesse  hee  will  bee 
exceedingly  excessiue.  1663  Cowley  Verses  Ess.,  Short- 
7iess  Life,  A  man  who  is  excessive  in  his  pains  and  diligence. 
1670  Milton  Hist.  Eng.  Wks.  1738  II.  118  He  is  said  to  be 
at  Table  not  excessive.  1710  Steele  Tatler  No.  182  P  2 
Who  is  not  excessive  in  the  Discourse  of  what  he  extremely 
likes  ?  Mod.  Avoid  the  company  of  excessive  drinkers. 

+  4.  Of  expressions  :  Hyperbolical.  Obs. 

1555  Eden  Decades  127  They  compare  them  in  bignesse 
to  elephantes.  .but  this,  .by  an  excessyue  kynde  of  speache. 
5.  Of  climates  :  Characterized  by  extremes. 

1830  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  I.  107  There  are  . .  excessive 
climates,  as  they  have  been  termed,  where  the  temperature 
of  winter  and  summer  is  strongly  contrasted. 

f 6.  as  sb.  Something  excessive;  an  extrava¬ 
gance.  Obs.  rare. 

1644  H.  Parker  Jus  Pop.  49  Great  Monarchies  are 
monstrous  excessives  in  Nature. 

t  B.  adv.  =  Excessively.  Obs. ;  very  common 
in  1 7-1 8th  c. 

1569  Turberv.  Epitaphs  <$-  Sonn.  (1837)  366  Ye  are  exces¬ 
siue  proude.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  216  The  Sea  at 
the  brinke  of  this  lie  is  excessive  deepe.  a  1720  Sheffield 
(Dk.  Buckhm.)  Wks.  1753  II.  102  Mr.  Lane  grew  excessive 
angry.  1768  Goldsm.  Good-n.  Man  11.  i,  His  manner., 
was  excessive  harmless.  1774  Pennant  Tour  Scot,  in  1772, 
345  The  night  most  excessive  dark.  1796  Burney  Met  as- 
tasio  I.  395  This  would  be  an  excessive  long  chapter. 

Excessively  (ekse’sivli),  adv .  [f.  prec.  +  -ly2.] 
+  1.  Of  manner  :  a.  Wastefully,  lavishly,  pro¬ 
digally.  b.  Greedily.  Obs. 

1552  Huloet,  Excessyuely  . .  profuse.  1563  Golding 
Czesar  85  The  beastes  which  the  Galles  do  most  delight  in 
and  whych  they  pay  for  excessiuely.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q. 
ii.  xii.  3  Which  having  swallowd  up  excessively,  He  soone 
in  vomit  up  againe  doth  lay. 

2.  In  an  excessive  amount  or  degree ;  beyond 
measure,  immoderately.  (In  mod.  use  a  stronger 
expression  than  exceedingly .) 

c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  <$•  Lim.  Mon.  (1714)  68  Whan  any 
of  his  Lords  schal  happyn  to  be  so  excessively  grete  as  [etc.] 
1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  i.  167  He  is 
excessyuely  humvlyed.  1591  Horsey  Trav.  (Hakluyt  Soc.) 
192  He  used  me  but  rufflye,  by  reason  I  could  not  drincke 
excessivlie  with  him.  1634  H.  R.  Saleme  Regim.  2  Anger 
.  .excessiuely  chafeth  and  inflameth  the  membres.  1646  Sir 
T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xxi.  271  A  conceit  ..  wherein  al¬ 
though  it  seeme  excessively  ridiculous  there  may  be  some¬ 
what  of  truth.  1711  Steele  Sped.  No.  145  ?6  The  Fellow 
is  rich .  .but  excessively  ill-bred.  1747  Wesley  Prim.  Physic 
(1762)  63  It  makes  them  smart  and  burn  excessively.  1841 
Lane  Arab.  Nts.  1.  80  There  came  forth  from  it  nothing 
but  smoke,  .at  which  he  wondered  excessively.  1877  Lady 
Brassey  Voy.  Sunbeam  xxii.  (1878)  378  The  scenery  seemed 
of  an  excessively  rudimentary  description. 

Excessiveness  (ekse-sivnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  excessive ; 
excessive  measure,  quantity,  or  degree. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  480  And  upon  yt  ensuyd  suche 
excessyuenes  of  rayne  that  come  was  therwith  drowned  in 
ye  erthe.  1600  J.  Lane  Tom  Tel-troth  615  A  bibbing 
swilbowle  and  a  bowzing  gull,  which  never  drinke  but  with 
excessivenesse.  1657  Rumsey  Org.  Salutis  i.  (1659)  2  Ex- 
cessivenesse  of  heat  and  cold  in  several  parts  of  the  body  ; 
which  breeds  Agues  and  Feavers.  1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio). 
1775  in  Ash.  1832  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets! 

Exchange  (eksdpi-nd^),  sb.  Forms:  4-6 
eschaunge,  (6  eschange),  5-6  exchaunge,  (6 
exchaunce),  6-  exchange.  [ME.  eschaunge ,  a. 
AF.  eschaunge ,  OF.  eschange  (F.  echange)  late 
L.  excambium ,  f.  excambidre :  see  Exchange  v. 
In  1 6th  c.  the  prefix  es -  was,  as  in  some  other 
words,  altered  to  ex-  after  L.  analogies.] 

I.  The  action  or  process  of  exchanging. 

1.  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  reciprocal  giving  and 
receiving  :  a.  of  things  in  general.  Proverb,  Ex¬ 
change  is  7io  robbery. 

c  1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  11. 189  Of  loues  moo  eschaunges 
Then  euer  comes  were  in  graunges.  c  1400  Test.  Love  1. 
(1560)  275/2  My  moeble  is  insufiisaunte  to  countervayle 
the  price  of  this  jewell,  or  els  to  make  the  eschaunge.  1552 
Act  5-6  Edw.  VI,  c.  19  §  1  To  exchange  gold  for  silver. .  ’ 
so  that  no  man  . .  did  take  no  profit  for  making  such  ex¬ 
change.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  n.  i.  320,  I  giue  away  my 
selfe  for  you,  and  doat  vpon  the  exchange.  1655  Fuller 
Ch.  Hist.  1.  v.  §  11  In  lieu  of  what  he  left  behind  him,  Ex¬ 
change  is  no  Robbery,  he  carried  along  with  him  some  of 
St.  Alban’s  Dust,  a  17x9  Addison  (J  ),  They  lend  their 
Corn,  they  make  Exchanges,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xxv. 
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182  The  due  exchange  of  loads  having  been  made,  we  ad¬ 
vanced  upon  the  glacier.  1863  Dickens  Lctt.(  1880)  II.  196 
Let  us  make  an  exchange  of  child  stories. 

b.  of  goods,  merchandize  ;  =  Barter  ;  in  poli¬ 
tical  economy  often  with  wider  sense  of 1  commerce  \ 
1553  Eden  Treat.  Neiue  I  ml.  (Arb.)  8  Salomans  factours 
for  exchaunge  of  other  marchaundyse.  1767  Black- 
stone  Comm.  II.  446  If  it  be  a  commutation  of  goods  for 
goods,  it  is  more  properly  an  exchange  ;  but,  if  it  be  a 
transferring  of  goods  for  money,  it  is  called  a  sale :  which 
is  a  method  of  exchange  introduced,  etc.  1863  Rogers 
Pol.  Econ.  xvii.  (1876)  224  No  one  questions  the  natural 
rights  of  free  exchange, 

e.  of  prisoners  of  war. 

£•1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  130  Yf  J>ey  wolde  graunte  . . 
Theschaunge  of  her.  1494  Fabyan  Citron,  vn.  ccxxxiii.  267 
Meanys  was  made  . .  for  delyuerie  and  exchaunge  of  y° 
prysoners.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  B?'it.  (1632)  479  These 
two  Chief-taines  wearied  with  irksomnesse  of  Irons  made 
exchange  the  one  for  the  other.  1698  Ludlow  Mem.  I.  109 
Procuring  my  exchange  for  his  two  Sons.  1780  B.  Lincoln 
in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1883)  III.  96  An  exchange, 
when-  made  a  prisoner,  is  one  of  the  rights  of  a  soldier. 
1867  Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk Exchange,  a  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  between  contending  powers  for  exchange  of  prisoners. 

d.  of  blows,  passes,  strokes  (in  fencing,  games, 
etc.),  salutations. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  ii.  280  If  Hamlet  give  the  first  or 
second  hit,  Or  quit  in  answer  of  the  third  exchange,  a  1687 
Waller  Bat.  Summer -Islands  hi.  Thus  they  parted,  with 
exchange  of  harms.  1862  Stanley  Jew.  Ch.  (187 7)  I.  xiii. 
258  We  hear  the  exchange  of  salutations  between  the  reapers 
and  their  master.  1882  Daily  Tel.  18  July  2  This  [game 
at  tennis]  fell  to  E.  Renshaw  after  some  good  exchanges. 

e.  of  military  or  naval  commissions,  etc.  (see 
quot.).  Also  attrib.,  as  in  exchange  system. 

1823  Crabb  Technol.  Diet .,  Exchcuige  between  officers, 
who  remove  from  one  regiment  to  another,  or  from  full  pay 
to  half  pay,  for  which  a  consideration  is  usually  given,  called 
the  Difference.  1833  Marryat  P.  Simple  xxxi,  Captain 
Falcon,  .received  his  commission  that  evening,  and  the  next 
day  the  exchanges  were  made.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word - 
bk .,  Exchange,  the  removal  of  officers  from  one  ship  to  an¬ 
other.  1875  Act  38  Viet.  c.  16  Her  Majesty  may. .  author¬ 
ise  exchanges  to  be  made  from  one  regiment . .  to  another 
regiment.  1875  D.  Wolff  Sp.  Ho.  Com.  22  Feb,,  In  the 
Artillery,  Engineers,  and  Marines,  they  had  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  had  the  Exchange  system,  yet  they  had  never 
adopted  the  Purchase  system. 

f.  in  Chess ,  of  pieces  captured.  To  force  the 
exchange  :  to  play  so  as  to  compel  your  opponent 
to  take  one  piece  for  another.  To  gain ,  win,  lose 
the  excha?ige :  to  take  or  lose  a  superior  piece  in 
exchange  for  an  inferior. 

1823  Crabb  Technol.  Diet.  s.v.  Chess ,  Exchanges ..  often 
give  the  adversary  an  advantage.  1848  H.  Staunton  Chess- 
Players  Handbk.  (ed.  2)  21  When  a  player  gains  a  Rook  for 
a  Bishop  or  a  Knight,  it  is  termed  winning  the  exchange. 
1865  Househ.  Chess  Mag.  34  This  move  loses,  at  least, 
the  ‘  exchange '.  1878  H.  E.  Bird Chess Openhigs  105  Black 
gains  the  exchange,  and  should  win. 

g.  (To  give ,  have ,  take ,  etc.)  +  by,  in  exchange 
t  of,  for  (something  else). 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  3182  Priam,  .may  prestly  suppose  His 
suster  to  sese,  sent  by  eschaunge.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  W. 
11.  ii.  243  There  is  money,  .spend  all  I  haue,  onely  giue  me 
so  much  of  your  time  in  exchange  of  it.  1611  Bible  Matt. 
xvi.  26  Or  what  shall  a  man  giue  in  exchange  for  his  soule  ? 
1663  Gerbier  Counsel  109  A  very  gainfull  returne  of  Amber 
Greese  and  vendible  commodities  in  exchange  of  Iron  Tools. 
1665  Dryden  Ind.  Emperor  (J .),  O  spare  her  life,  and  in 
exchange  take  mine.  1778  T.  Jones  Hoyle's  Games  Impr. 
147  You  can  get  two  Pieces  in  Exchange  for  your  Queen. 
1837  W.  Irving  Capt.  Bonneville  III.  193  Giving  horses  in 
exchange  for  the  articles  of  which  they  stand  in  need. 

2.  Law.  1  A  mutual  grant  of  equal  interests,  the 
one  in  consideration  of  the  other *  (Blackstone 
Comm.  (1767)  II.  323). 

1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  13  b,  In  exchange  it  behoveth, 
that  the  estates  that  bothe  parties  have  in  the  landes  so  ex- 
chaunged  be  equal.  1642  Perkins  Prof.  Bk.  iv.  §  284.  126 
Now  is  to  shew  in  what  time  the  estates  of  exchanges  ought 
to  be  executed.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  203  A  husband 
and  wife  joined  in  exchanging  lands,  which  were  the  estate 
of  the  wife,  with  a  stranger,  for  other  lands ;  and  the  ex¬ 
change  was  executed.  1876  Digby  Real  Prop.  x.  §  1.  378 
Conveyances  by  way  of  exchange. 

3.  The  action  of  giving  or  receiving  coin  in 
return  for  coin  of  equivalent  value  either  of  the 
same  or  a  foreign  country,  for  bullion,  or  for  notes 
or  bills ;  a  bargain  respecting  this  ;  the  trade  of 
a  money-changer.  \  Bank  of  exchange  :  the  office 
of  a  money-changer  or  banker. 

[1335  Act  9  Edw.  Ill ,  stat.  2  c.  7  Et  que  table  deschange 
soit  a  Dovorri  &  aillours,  ou  &  qant  ii  semblera  a  nos  & 
a  notre  consail  per  faire  eschange.]  ^  1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  v. 
249  Eschaunges  and  cheuesances  with  suche  chaffare  I  dele. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Prol.  278  Wei  couthe  he  in  eschaunge 
scheeldes  [i.e.  Fr.  ecus]  selle.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.u.  iv.  43  b, 
He  maketh  his  banke  and  exchange  with  some  ryche  mar- 
chaunt.  1552  Huloet,  Exchatmge ,  wher  as  gayne  or  lucre 
is  gotten  at  the  second  hande,  promercium.  1570-6  Lam- 
barde  Peramb.  Kent  127  Not  without  good  cause  ..  hath 
Douer  . .  beene  . .  assigned  by  lawes  of  Parleament  as  a 
speciall  place  for  passage  and  eschaunge.  1580  Baret  Alv. 
E  428  The  losse  and  decay  for  the  exchange  of  some  peece 
of  gold  or  siluer,  collybus.  1611  Cotgr.  s.v.  CIta?ige,  Banke 
of  Exchange,  or  place  wherein  money  is  exchanged,  and 
commodities  bartered  for.  Mod.  I  lost  a  good  deal  by  the 
exchange  of  some  20-mark  pieces  that  I  brought  home. 

f  b.  The  profit  obtained  by  a  money-changer  or 
money-lender.  Obs. 

1552  Huloet,  Banqueter  or  he  that  kepeth  a  banck  of 
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mony,  of  whome  people  doo  borowe  money  vpon  gayne, 
called  exchaunge.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.,  Exchange  is  also 
used  for  the  profit,  which  a  merchant,  .or  broker  makes  of  a 
sum  of  money  received . .  Sometimes  also  used  for  the . .  profit 
allowed  for  the  moneys  advanced  in  any  one’s  behalf. 

4.  ‘  That  species  of  mercantile  transactions  by 
which  the  debts  of  individuals  residing  at  a  distance 
from  their  creditors  are  cancelled  without  the 
transmission  of  money  ’  (McCulloch),  by  the  use  of 
‘  bills  of  exchange  \ 

The  simplest  case  of  such  a  transaction  is  when  two  mer¬ 
chants  in  one  place  are  respectively  debtor  and  creditor  for 
equal  amounts  to  two  merchants  in  a  distant  place.  The 
two  debts  may  be  settled  by  the  two  creditors  exchangvtg 
their  claims;  the  process  being  that  one  of  the  creditors 
draws  a  *  bill  of  exchange  *  on  his  distant  debtor,  and  sells 
it  to  his  neighbour  for  its  value  in  present  money ;  the  latter 
sends  it  as  payment  of  his  debt  to  his  creditor,  who  thus 
obtains  a  claim  upon  a  neighbour  in  exchange  for  his  claim 
on  a  person  at  a  distance.  In  practice  the  matter  is  much 
more  complicated,  and  the  term  Bill  of  Exchange  has  ac¬ 
quired  an  extended  signification  from  which  the  etymolo¬ 
gical  notion  has  almost  disappeared  (see  Bill  sb .3  9).  By 
writers  on  the  theory  of  finance  exchange  is  used  for  the 
whole  system  of  transactions  effected  by  ‘  bills  of  exchange 
and  is  formally  divided  into  Inland  and  Foreigtt  Exchange. 
But  in  practice  (exc.  in  the  term  bill  of  exchange  itself)  the 
word  now  almost  exclusively  means  foreign  exchange,  and 
in  this  use  has  a  mixed  notion  of  sense  3 ;  the  price  at 
which  a  bill  drawn  on  a  foreign  country  for  a  given  amount 
may  be  bought  being  subject  to  variations,  depending  (1) 
on  the  varying  relation  in  intrinsic  value  between  the  coins 
of  the  two  countries  ;  (2)  on  the  varying  demand  for  bills  ; 
and  (3)  on  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  bill  has  to  run. 
Par  of  exchange  :  the  recognized  standard  value 
of  the  coinage  of  one  country  in  terms  of  the 
coinage  of  another  ;  e.g.  £1  sterling  at  par  = 
25*22!  francs  French  money.  Rate  or  Course  of 
exchange  (also  simply  exchange ) :  (a)  the  price  at  j 
which  bills  drawn  in  *the  currency  of  a  foreign 
country  may  be  purchased  ;  ( b )  sometimes,  the 
percentage  by  which  this  differs  from  par ;  e.g.  | 
£  the  (rate  of)  exchange  has  risen  from  9!  to  10  p.  c.’  1 
Arbitration  of  exchange  :  see  Arbitration. 

Economic  writers  distinguish  between  the  real  par  of  ex¬ 
change,  which  is  the  relation  in  intrinsic  value  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  coins  of  two  nations,  and  the  nominal  or  conven¬ 
tional  par,  which  may  for  convenience  be  maintained  at  a 
fixed  level.  When  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  a  foreign 
bill  exceeds  par,  the  exchange  is  said  to  be  against ,  or  un- 
favourable  to,  the  country  in  which  the  bill  is  drawn  ;  when 
the  price  is  below  par,  the  exchange  is  in  favour  of  that  j 
country. 

1485  [see  5].  1560  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  II.  478  By 

this  reformation  of  base  monies.. the  accoumpte,  which,  i 
by  merchauntes,  is  called  the  Eschaunge,  shall  . .  aryse 
in  estimation  of  the  monies  of  Englande.  1596  Shaks. 
Tam.  Shr.  iv.  ii.  89,  I  haue  bils  for  monie  by.  exchange 
From  Florence,  and  must  heere  [at  Padua]  deliuer  .them. 
a  1627  Hayward  Edw.  VI  (1630)  9  Hee  was  skilful  in  the 
exchange  beyond  the  seas.  1691  Locke  Lower.  Interest 
Wks.  1727  II.  57  Within  a  Month  a  Million  must  be  return’d 
into  Holland,  this  presently  raises  the  Exchange.  Ibid.  II. 

72  Foreign  Exchange  is  the  Paying  of  money  in  one  Coun¬ 
try,  to  receive  it  in  another.  1694  Child  Disc.  Trade  (ed.4) 
174  The  course  of  the  Exchange  . .  being  generally  above 
the  intrinsick  value  or  par  of  the  coins  of  foreign  Countries, 
we  . .  lose  by  such  Exchange.  1724  Swift  D*-apiers 
Lett.  Wks.  1755  II.  11.  44  The  difference  is  almost  25  per 
cent,  which  is  double  to  the  highest  exchange  of  money. 
1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N.  iv.  iii.  (1869)  II.  49  The  ordinary 
course  of  exchange  should  be  allowed  to  be  a  sufficient  in¬ 
dication  of  the  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  between 
any  two  places.  1788  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  IB  468  In 
this  paper,  you  will  see  the  exchange  of  yesterday.  1861 
Goschen  For.  Exch.  48  The  limits  within  which  the  ex¬ 
changes  may  vary.,  are  on  the  one  extreme,  the  par  value, 
plus  the  cost  of  the  transmission  of  bullion ;  on  the  other 
extreme,  the  par  value,  minus  this  identical  sum.  Ibid. 
(1864)  75  The  natural  value  of  the  rouble  . .  would  have 
been . .  5  per  cent,  below  the  nominal  par  of  exchange.  1868 
Seyd  Bullion  §  For.  Exch.  394  The  actual  Mintage  Par  of 
Exchange  between  London  and  Paris  is^i=fcs.  25*2215 
. .  For  all  practicable  purposes,  however,  we  may  call  the  Par 
of  Exchange  fcs.  25*22^  centimes. 

t  b.  Dry  exchange  ( =  It.  cambio  secco ,  Fr. 
change  sec )  :  a  method  of  evading  the  laws  against 
usury  by  means  of  fictitious  bills  of  exchange.  Obs. 

The  expression  iprockner  Wechsel)  still  survives  in  German 
in  the  sense  of  a  promissory  note,  i.  e.  a  bill  drawn  by  a  per¬ 
son  upon  himself. 

1485-6  Act  3  Hen.  VII,  c.  5  Eny  bargayne.  .by  the  name 
of  drye  exchaunge  . .  be  utterly  voide.  1572  T.  Wilson 
Disc.  Usury  (1584)  117  b,  The  second  kind  [of  exchange  by 
bills] . .  called  sicke  and  drie  exchange  . .  is  practised  when 
one  doth  borrowe  money  by  exchange  for  a  strange  region, 
at  longer  or  shorter  distance  of  time,  to  serue  his  turne  the 
rather  thereby,  not  minding  to  make  anie  reall  paiment 
abroad  ;  but  compoundeth  with  the  exchanger  to  haue  it  re¬ 
turned  backe  againe,  according  as  the  exchange  shall  passe 
from  thence  to  London,  for  such  distance  of  time  as  they 
were  agreed  vpon.  1682  Scarlett  Exchanges  266  Dry 
Exchanges  consist  in  a  giving  of  Monyes  . .  but  the  repay¬ 
ment  is  to  be  made  after  a  certain  time  in  the  same  place 
where  the  Monyes  was  given,  and  such  a  sum  certain  over 
and  above,  as  the  giver  of  Monyes  can  get  and  agree  for. 

c.  Arith.  (See  quot.) 

1849  Freese  Comm.  Class-bk.  11.  69.  1859  Barn.  Smith 
Arith.  Algebraied.  6)  513  Exchange  is  the  Rule  by  which 
we  find  how  much  money  of  one  country  is  equivalent  to  a 
given  sum  of  another  country,  according  to  a  given  course 
of  Exchange. 

5.  =  Bill  of  Exchange  (see  Bill  9).  Still 
occas.  used  in  commercial  correspondence.  Also 


ellipt.  in  First,  Seco?id,  or  Third  of  Exchange 
( =  Fr.  premiere,  etc.  de  change ). 

1485  Caxton  Paris  V.  (1868)  55  He  had  receued  the 
eschaunge  that  Vyenne  had  sent  hym.  Ibid.  37  She  sendeth 
to  you  an  eschaunge  of  thre  thousand  floryns.  Mod.  (Form 
of  Foreign  Bill.)  Sixty  days  after  sight  of  this  Second  of 
Exchange  (First  and  Third  unpaid)  pay  to  the  order  of,  etc. 
H  6.  In  senses  more  correctly  expressed  by 
Change  :  a.  Substitution  of  one  person  or  thing 
for  another.  +  b.  Variation  of  conduct,  etc.  t  C. 
Transmutation  ;  mutation,  alteration. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  351, 1  se  the  world  stond  ever  upon 
eschaunge.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  1.  236  Preve  eke  the 
unpreved  grene  afore  eschaunge.  <  1430  Lydg.  Dispraise 
of  Women  xii,  These  women  . .  Most  loue  eschaunge  and 
doublenes.  1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  B  vij  b  No  more  can  thee 
bread  be  christes  body  wythoute  the  exchaunge  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  therof  unto  the  sayd  body.  1572  R.  H.  tr.  Lauate?~us' 
G/iostes  (1396)  163  The  exchange  of  Empires,  and  of  other 
things,  are  in  his  power.  1388  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  ii.  43 
Th’  allusion  holds  in  the  Exchange.  1589  Puttenham  Eng. 
Poesie  in.  xv.  (Arb.)  182  Your  figures  that  worke  auricularly 
by  exchange,  .vsingone  case  for  another,  or  tense, or  person. 
1839  Reeve  Brittany  235  At  the  only  inn.  .everything  was 
in  comfortless  confusion,  arising  from  an  exchange  of  tenants. 

II.  7.  A  person  or  thing  that  is  offered  or 
given  in  exchange  or  substitution  for  another. 

1490  Piumpton  Corr.  100  They  will  take  yt  in  ferme,  or 
els  make  yt  exchaunce  with  you  of  lands  lyeing  in  York¬ 
shire.  1603  Shaks.  Lear  iv.  vi.  280  A  plot  vpon  her  ver- 
tuous  Husbands  life,  and  the  exchange  my  brother.  Ibid.  v. 
iii.  97  There’s  my  exchange  [a  glove].  1634-66  Earl  Orrery 
Parthen.  vi.  (1676)  734  Having  avowedly  in  his  power  a 
sufficient  exchange  for  him.  a  1700  Dryden  (J.),  The  re¬ 
spect  and  love  which  was  paid  you . .  was  a  wise  exchange 
for  the  honours  of  the  Court. 

b.  A  newspaper  sent  to  the  office  of  another 
newspaper  in  exchange  for  the  latter. 

1886  Chr.  Life  23  Jan.  37/3  ‘The  pulpit  and  the  people 
are  rising  out  of  the  superstitions  into  the  real  religion  ’ — so 
remarks  an  exchange. 

III.  A  place  of  exchange. 

8.  King's  or  Queen's  Exchange  :  see  quot. 

1601  Q.  Eliz.  Let.  base  Moneys  in  T.  Stafford  Pac.  Hib. 
149  We  require  you.  .to  giue  all  attention  of  it.  .[by]  bring¬ 
ing  in  all  others  according  to  the  course  of  Our  Exchange, 
which  by  Our  Proclamation  you  may  perceiue  that  wee 
haue  instituted.  [ a  1623  (see  Exchange  v.  i  b  >.]  1706 
Phillips,  The  Queen's  Exchange.  1751  Chambers’  Cycl. 
s.v.,  The  King’s  Exchange  or  the  place  appointed  by  the 
king  for  exchange  of  plate,  or  bullion  for  the  king’s  com. 
t  9.  A  money-changer’s  establishment  or  office. 
a  1369  Kingesmyll  Comf.  Afflict.  (1385)  A  iij,  To  lay  it  [a 
talent]  with  you  in  exchange  and  banke.  1373  Fenton 
tr.  Gueuara's  Gold.  Epist.  (1582)  75  Hee  whipped  out  the 
Usurers,  reuersed  their  exchaunges,  and  dispearsed  their 
treasures. 

10.  A  building  in  which  the  merchants  of  a 
town  assemble  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
Cf.  Bbrse  3  b,  Change  sb.  3. 

The  ‘Burse’  or  Exchange  built  in  London  by  Sir  T. 
Gresham  in  1566  received  from  Queen  Elizabeth  the  name 
of  Royal  Exchange,  which  is  retained  by  the  present  build¬ 
ing.  Gresham’s  building  is  in  17th  c.  sometimes  called  the 
Old  Exchange ,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  New  Exchange , 
i.e.  1  Britain’s  Burse  ’. 

1589  Nash  PasjmTs  Ret.  1, 1  little  thought  to  meete  thee 
so  suddainly  upon  the  Exchange.  1393  Norden  Spec.  Brit., 
Msex  r.  35  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  . .  named  it  the  Burse, 
whereunto  afterward  Queene  Elizabeth  gave  the  name  of 
Royall  Exchange,  a  1610  Healey  Epictetus'  Man  (1636) 
39  You  cannot  builde  it  a  schoole,  an  Exchange,  or  a  bathe. 
1611  Coryat  Crudities  23  As  for  their  Exchang[e]  where 
they  sell  many  fine  and  curious  things,  there  are  two  or 
three  prety  walks  in  it.  1632  Massinger  City  Madam  1.  i, 
Being  forced  to  fetch  these  from  the  Old  Exchange,  These 
from  the  Tower,  and  these  from  Westminster.  1710  Loud. 
Gaz.  No.  4708/4  Inquire  at  the  ..  Royal  Exchange  East 
Country-Walk  in  Exchange  Time.  1716  8  Lady  M.  W. 
Montague  Lett.  I.  xxxviii.  154  Behind  the  mosque  is  an 
exchange,  full  of  shops.  1790  J.  Willock  .  Voy.  diverse 
parts  ix.  298  The  exchange  [Konigsberg]  is  a  beautiful 
edifice.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  iv,  The  Royal  Exchange 
was  close  at  hand. 

fig.  1628  Earle  Microcosm,  iii.  (Arb.)  73  It  [Pauls  Walke] 
is  the  great  Exchange  of  all  discourse.  1643  Denham 
Cooper's  Hill  188  His  [Thames’]  fair  bosom  is  the  world's 
exchange.  1793  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  196  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  is  not  found  in  a  common  shop  of  the  diplomatic 
exchange.  1886  D.  C.Murray  Cynic  Fortune  vi,  Fairy  bank¬ 
notes  which  are  only  valuable  at  the  Exchange  of  Fancy.  _ 
b.  Preceded  by  some  defining  word  that  indi¬ 
cates  a  special  branch  of  business:  as  Coal-, 
Corn-,  Hop-,  Stock-,  Wool- Exchange,  for  which 
see  those  words. 

11.  U  S.  A  dram-shop. 

1882  Sala  Amer.  Revis.  II.  ii.  13  Here  [in  New  Orleans] 
the  dram  shops  are  called  ‘  exchanges  ’. 

12.  allrib.  and  Comb,  (sense  6)  exchange-lime  ; 
(senses  3,  4)  exchange-bank,  -broker,  -office,  -shop  ; 
also  exchange-cap  (see  quot.)  ;  +  exchange- 
man,  (a)  a  merchant  on  Change;  ( b )  a  shop¬ 
keeper  at  the  ‘  New  Exchange  ’ ;  +  exchange- 
wench,  -woman,  a  shopwoman  at  the  same ; 
exchange- value  =  exchangeable  value. 

1535  Coverdale  Luke  xix.  23  Wherfore  than  hast  thou 
not  delyuered  my  money  to  the  “exchaunge  banke.  1704 
Cocker  App.,  “Exchange  Brokers,  men  that  tell  how 
the  Exchange  of  Money  goes,  and  finds  those  that  will  Ex¬ 
change.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  1. 815/1  *  Exchange-cap, 
a  fine  quality  of  paper,  .used  for  printing  bills  of  exchange, 
etc.  1631  Donne  Polydoron  108  There  are  three  sorts 
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of  honest  men  :  viz.  your  *Exchangeman  for  the  bearing  up 
of  his  credit,  etc.  1783  Ainsworth  Lat.  Diet.  (Morell)  11. 
Niigivendus .  .an  exchange-man,  or  milliner.  1863  Fawcett 
Pol.  Ecott.  hi.  ix.  416  A  person  wishing  to  exchange  money 
for  French  money  goes  to  an  ^exchange  office  in  London. 
1631  T.  Powell  Tom  All  Trades  48  A  pretty  way  of  breed¬ 
ing  young  Maides  in  an  ^Exchange  shop,  or  St.  Martins  le 
grand.  1710  Lond.Gaz.  No. 4708/4  In  *Exchange Time.  1863 
Fawcett  Pol.  Econ .  1.  i.  (1876)  7  ^Exchange  value  is  the 
characteristic  which  stamps  a  commodity  with  the  attri¬ 
bute  of  wealth.  1683  England’s  Vanity  32  Every  *Ex- 
change-Wench  is  usher’d  in  by  them  [Pearles]  into  her 
stalls.  1707  Cibber  Double  Gallant  iv,  To  treat  a  Woman 
of  Quality  like  an  Exchange- Wench.  1697  —  Woman’s 
IVit  in,  Your  Ladyship’s  being  out  of  Humour  with  the 
^Exchange  Woman,  for  shaping  your  Ruffles  so  odiously, 
made  you  a  little  too  reserv’d. 

Exchange  (eks^-ncl;;),  v.  Forms  :  (?  4 
schange),  5,  7  eschange,  6  exehaunge,  6-  ex¬ 
change.  [a.  OF.  eschangier  (mod.F.  echanger) 
late  L.  excamldare,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  pref. 1 )  +  cam- 
biare  :  see  Change  v  ] 

1.  (vans.  To  change  away ;  to  dispose  of  (com¬ 
modities,  possessions,  etc.)  by  exchange  or  barter ; 
to  give,  relinquish,  or  lose  (something)  whilst  re¬ 
ceiving  something  else  in  return.  Also  absol. 

1484  Caxton  Curiall  13  They  selle,  bye  or  exchange 
somtyme  theyr  rentes  or  propre  vestementis.  1545  Act  37 
Hen.  VII 1 ,  c.  9  §  5  The  Wares  . .  so  bargained,  sold,  ex¬ 
changed  or  shifted.  1611  Bible  Ezek.  xlviii.  14  They  shall 
not  sell  of  it,  neither  exchange,  nor  alienate  the  first  fruits 
of  the  land.  1808  Hoyle's  Game  Chess  19  When  you  have 
two  pawns  on  a  front  line  neither  should  be  pushed  forward 
until  the  adversary  proposes  to  exchange.  Ibid.  Strive  to 
capture  or  exchange  those  men  which  would  prevent  it  [a 
direct  attack].  1835  I.  Taylor  Spir.  Despot,  ii.  30  Difficul¬ 
ties  that  may  be  exchanged  sooner  than  avoided. 

b.  With  for  with)  before  the  thing  taken  in 
exchange.  In  mod.  use  also  with  against  (?  after 
Fr.  contre ).  Also  absol. 

1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  i.  v.  55  To  shift  his  being,  Is  to  ex- 
change  one  misery  with  another.  1621  Ainsworth  Annot. 
Pentat.  Gen.  xxii.  heading ,  Isaak  is  exchanged  with  a  ram. 
a  1623  Camden  (J.),  The  king  called  in  the  old  money  and 
erected  exchanges  where  the  weight  of  old  money  was 
exchanged  for  new.  1680  Morden  Geog.  Red.,  Tartary 
(1685)  77  The  Commodities  that  the  Turks  exchange  for 
with  the  Inhabitants  are  Slaves,  a  1704  Locke  (J.),  Ex¬ 
change  his  sheep  for  shells,  or  wool  for  a  sparkling  pebble. 
1786  W.  Thomson  Watson  s  Philip  III  { 1839)  243  He  was 
impatient  to  exchange  the  luxury  of  a  palace  for  the  dangers 
and  hardships  of  the  field.  1833  [see  Against  14].  1868 

Rogers  Pol.  Econ.  iii.  (ed.  3)  22  Where  dealings  are  trans¬ 
acted  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  not  difficult  for  commodities  to 
be  exchanged  against  commodities.  1874  Green  Short  Hist. 
iii.  123  The  vague  expressions  of  the  older  charters  were 
now  exchanged  for  precise  and  elaborate  provisions. 

+  c.  To  obtain  (something)  in  exchange  for. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  i.  84  What,  shalt  thou  exchange 
for  ragges,  roabes.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  vii.  vi.  6  Ne  shee 
the  lawes  of  Nature  onely  brake,  But  eke  of  Justice.  .And 
death  for  life  exchanged  foolishlie. 

2.  To  give  and  receive  reciprocally;  to  make  an 
exchange  of ;  to  interchange.  Const,  sing,  or  pi. 
obj.  with  (a  person). 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  ii.  340  Exchange  forgiuenesse  with 
me,  Noble  Hamlet.  1611  —  Wint.  T.  iv.  iv.  284  She  wold 
not  exchange  flesh  with  one  that  lou’d  her.  1698  Ludlow 
Mem.  (1721)  I.  47  The  great  Shot  was  exchanged  on  both 
sides  for  the  space  of  an  Hour.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No. 
12  P2,  I  do  not  remember  that  we  have  exchanged  a  Word 
together  these  five  Years.  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian 
vii,  Would  we  could  exchange  natures  with  him  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  1832  Ht.  Martineau  Each  <5-  All  vi.  79  They  ex¬ 
changed  smiles,  and  understood  one  another  immediately. 
1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India  II.  417  No  engagements 
of  allegiance  or  protection  had  ever  been  exchanged.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  HI.  5  Blows  were  exchanged. 

3.  Mil.  and  Naval,  a.  To  give  up  a  prisoner  to 
the  enemy  in  return  for  one  taken  by  them. 

1726  Tindal  Rapin' s  Hist.  Eng.  (ed.  2)  I.  207/2  Matilda 
. .  consented  he  should  be  exchanged  for  the  King.  1853 
Stocqueler  Mil.  Encycl.,  Prisoners  of  War  are  deprived 
of  their  liberty  until  regularly  exchanged,  i860  Wools f.y 
Introd.  lnternat.  Law  §  146.  336  Prisoners  are  generally 
exchanged  within  the  same  rank  man  for  man. 

b.  absol.  To  pass,  by  exchange  with  another 
officer,  from  or  out  of  one  regiment  or  ship  into 
another.  Cf.  Exchange  sb.  1  e. 

1787  Nelson  10  July  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845^  !•  243  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Hope  wished  to  exchange  out  of  the  Pegasus  into 
the  Boreas.  1875  Gathorne  Hardy  Sp.  Ho.  Com.  22  Feb., 
A  poor  man  may  find  himself  in  positions  where  he  could 
not  exchange.  1875  Trevelyan  ibid.,  The  officer  above 
them  who  refuses  to  exchange  out  of  the  battalion. 

4.  i?itr.  Chiefly  of  coin  :  To  be  received  as  an 
equivalent  for. 

1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N  1.  xi.  (1855)  89  In  1695.  .the  value 
of  the  silver  coin  was  not  kept  up  by  the  gold  coin  ;  a  guinea 
then  commonly  exchanging  for  thirty  shillings  of  the  worn 
and  dipt  silver.  1848  Mill  Pol.  Econ.  in.  iii.  §  2  Demand 
and  supply  always  rush  to  an  equilibrium,  but  the  condition 
of  stable  equilibrium  is  when  things  exchange  for  each  other 
according  to  their  cost  of  production.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  3  May 
531/2  An  English  sovereign  exchanged  a  little  while  ago  for 
thirteen  rupees. 

5.  trans.  =  Change  v.  6.  Also  To  exchange  into 
=  Change  v.  6  b. 

The  first  quot.  may  belong  to  Change  v.  ;  schaungen  ap¬ 
pears  among  the  forms  of  that  word  in  14th  c. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  479  (Gott.)  Fra  ban  his  [Lucifer’s]  name 
schangid  was,  Now  es  he  cald  foule  sathanas.  1548  Gest 
Pr.  Masse  83  Can  it  be  hys  bodye,  onles  it  be  exchaunged 


into  it  ?  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  144  But.  .as 
it  much  differeth  . .  from  the  other,  is  also  alike  exchanged 
by  title,  that  one  tearmed. .  Friendship,  and  this  other  .. 
Love,  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  cix,  I  returne  again e,  Just  to 
the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchang'd. 

Exchangeability  (eks,t|?f:ndgabi-liti).  [f. 
next :  see  -m\]  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  exchangeable. 

1778  Washington  Let.  8  Mar.,  Wks.  1834  V.  260  To  fix 
their  [captured  citizens']  exchangeability  upon  the  easiest 
and  most  unequivocal  foundation.  1833  New  Monthly 
Mag.  XXXVII.  501  Mr.  Bailey  seems  to  mistake  exchange¬ 
ability  for  value.  1861  Gosciien  For.  Exch.  10  To  inquire 
how  the  rate  of  interest,  .the  depreciation  of  the  currency  in 
which  the  bills  are  payable,  affect  their  exchangeability. 

Exchangeable  (eksjtJ^-ndgab’l),  a.  [f.  Ex¬ 
change  v.  +  -ABLE.] 

1.  That  may  be  exchanged.  Const,  for. 

1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  it.  xxiv.  127  A  mans  Labour  also, 
is  a  commodity  exchangeable  for  benefit.  1778  Washington 
Let.  8  Mar.,  Wks.  1834  V.  255  On  condition  of  General  Lee 
being  declared  exchangeable.  1840  Tails  Mag.  VII.  638 
The  notes  . .  are  . .  not  easily  exchangeable.  1869  Tyndall 
Notes  on  Light  14  In  optics,  the  position  of  an  object  and 
of  its  image  are  always  exchangeable. 

2.  Exchangeable  value  :  value  estimated  by  that 
of  the  goods  for  which  a  thing  may  be  exchanged. 

1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N.  (1806)  I.  1.  iv.  38  The  principles 
which  regulate  the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities.  I 
1821  Torrens  Product.  Wealth  10  Nothing  but  a  vague  j 
and  inaccurate  use  of  language  could  have  led  to  the  notion  1 
that  exchangeable  value  constitutes  wealth.  1834  Ht.  Mar¬ 
tineau  Moral  111.  86  It  is  labour  which  confers  exchange¬ 
able  value.  1862  Ruskin  Unto  this  Last  114  How  good 
must  meat  be,  in  order  to  possess  any  exchangeable  value  ?  j 

1 3.  =  Commutative  i  b.  Obs.  rare. 

1575  T.  Rogers  Sec.  Coming  Christ  34  a,  This  Arith¬ 
metical  proportion  Aristotle  ascribeth  the  exchaungeable 
iustice. 

Hence  Exchamgeably  adv. 

1598  Florio,  Scambieuole,  by  exchange,  mutuall,  ex¬ 
changeable. 

Exchanger  (eksitj^-nd^ai).  Also  7  (in  Law) 
-or.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er  Uj 

1.  One  who  exchanges  or  makes  an  exchange. 

1531-2  Ad  23  Hen.  VIII,  c.  16  The  same  sale,  exehaunge 

or  deliuere.  .shalbe.  .felony,  .in  the  seller,  exchaunger  or 
deliuerer.  1613  Sir  H.  Finch  Law  (1636)  116  The  ex- 
changor  or  his  heire  may  vouch  to  warranty  by  an  exchange 
without  deed.  1642  Perkins  Prof.  Bk.  iv.  §  263  If  any  of 
us  the  Exchangers  dye  before  attornment  it  is  not  good. 

+  2.  A  money-changer,  an  exchange-broker ;  a 
money-dealer,  banker.  Obs.  exc.  with  allusion  to 
the  N.  T.  +  The  King's  Exchangers :  officers 
appointed  by  the  king  to  give  coin  in  exchange 
for  bullion  or  plate. 

1539  Bible  (Great)  Matt.  xxv.  27  Thououghtest  therfore  to 
haue  delyuered  my  money  to  the  exchaungers.  1552  Act  5-6 
Edw.  VI,  c.  19  §  1  No  man  did.  .take  no  Profit  for  making 
of  such  Exchange  . .  except  the  Kings  Exchangers.  1584 
Fenner  Def.  Mi?iisters  (1587)  98  Christ  overthrew  the  ex¬ 
chaungers  banckes.  1682  Scarlett  Exchanges  103  An 
Exchanger  should  know  in  the  places  where  Banks  are 
kept,  the  ordinary  times  when  the  Banks  are  shut,  a  1704 
Locke  (J.),  These  exchangers  generally  chuse  rather  to  buy 
bullion  than  run  the  risk  of  melting  down  our  coin.  1866 
Crump  Banking  i.  9  They  [mensularii]  were  also  authorised 
by  the  state  to  act  as  exchangers,  and  give  Roman  coins  for 
foreign  ones. 

Exchanging  (eksitjFi-ndgii)),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Exchange. 

1553  Eden  Treat.  Newe  Did.  (Arb.)  17  At  which  ex- 
chaunging  of  wyues,  one  of  them  speaketh  to  another  after 
this  manner.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  11.  i.  (1611)  129  This 
was  the  ancient  manner  in  Israel  concerning  redeeming  and 
exchanging.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  385  Doth  God 
accept  of  such  exchangings  of  souls?  1819  in  Picton  L'pool 
Mimic.  Rec.  (1886)  II.  339  Renewal  of  leases  and  the  ex¬ 
changing  of  lives  thereon. 

Excheat,  -or,  altered  forms  of  Escheat,  -or. 

Exchequer  (eks^Je-kaj).  Forms :  3-6  es- 
cheker(e,  (4  esehekkere,  4-5  ess-,  estcheker), 
5-7  eschequer,  -eer,  excheker,  -yr,  (6  eschea- 
quer,  esehequier,  -our,  7  exchecker),  6-  ex¬ 
chequer.  [ME.  escheker,  a.  OF.  esehequier  (mod. 

F.  echiquier)  =  It.  scaccario,  med.L.  scaccdrium 
chess-board,  f.  scacc-us  check,  scacchi  chess :  see 
-arium,  -er.  The  modern  exchequer  is  a  literary 
corruption,  caused  by  mistaking  es -  in  this  word 
for  the  OF.  es- L.  ex-,  as  in  eschange,  L.  ex- 
cam  bite  m,  now  Exchange,  esploit,  L.  explicitum, 
now  Exploit,  etc.  When  these  words  were  re¬ 
fashioned  after  L.  analogies,  escheker  was  ignorantly 
altered  in  the  same  way.  For  the  derivation  see 
Chequer,  Check.] 

+  1.  1.  A  chess-board ;  =  Chequer  sb.1 1 .  To 

play  at  (to)  the  escheker  :  to  play  at  chess.  Obs. 

a  1300  Floriz  <$•  Bl.  344  He  wule  come  he  nier  And  bidde 
he  pleie  at  he  escheker.  Whane  fiescheker  is  forh  ibro3t 
Bihute  panes  ne  plei  hu  ncqt.  c  1380  Sir  Ferumb.  2224  po 
hat  willieh  to  leue  at  hame  pleyeh  to  he  esehekkere. 
a  1420  Hoccleve  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  134  fol.  263  (Halliw.) 
And  alle  be  hit  that  in  that  place  square  Of  the  listes,  I 
mene  the  estcheker.  1474  Caxton  Chesse  135  Ther  ben  as 
many  poyntes  in  the  eschequer  voyde  as  fulle. 

II.  The  King’s  Exchequer. 

2.  Under  the  Norman  and  Angevin  kings  of 
England  :  An  office  or  department  of  state  man-  | 


aged  by  the  Treasurer,  the  Justiciary  and  the  other 
judges  of  the  King’s  Court,  and  certain  Barons 
appointed  by  the  King.  Its  functions  combined 
the  collection  and  administration  of  the  royal 
revenues  with  the  judicial  determination  of  all 
causes  relating  to  revenue.  In  the  subsequent 
development  of  this  institution,  it  was  gradually 
divided  into  two  distinct  branches,  the  one  being 
charged  with  judicial,  the  other  with  adminis¬ 
trative  functions :  see  3,  4. 

The  name  originally  referred  to  the  table  covered  with  a 
cloth  divided  into  squares,  on  which  the  accounts  of  the 
revenue  were  kept  by  means  of  counters.  It  is  disputed 
whether  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  treasury  and 
the  tribunal  connected  with  it  originated  in  Normandy, 
or  whether  it  was  imported  into  Normandy  from  England. 
After  Normandy  became  part  of  France,  the  supreme  court 
of  law  in  that  province  continued  to  bear  the  name  of 
esehequier  until  the  reign  of  Frhncis  I,  when  this  name  was 
superseded  by  that  of parlement. 

[1292  Britton  1.  i.  §  9  Ausi  volums  nous,  qe  a  nos  Es- 
chekers  a  Westmoster  et  aylours  eynt  nos  Thresorers 
et  nos  Barouns  illucs  jurisdiccioun.  1332  Literse  Can- 
tuarienses  (Rolls)  cccclv.  I.  480  Noz  seriantz  ..  vienent  a 
Canterbire  a  nostre  Eschekier  pur  loure  acounte  rendre.J 
C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  280  To  Berwik  cam  pe 
kynge  eschekere,  Sir  Hugh  of  Cressyngham  he  was  chan- 
celere,  Walter  of  Admundesham  he  was  tresorere.  1875 
Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  I.  xi.  377  The  Exchequer  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  kings  was  the  court  in  which  the  whole  financial  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  country  was  transacted. 

b.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  :  an  officer  ori¬ 
ginally  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  as 
assistant  to  the  treasurer ;  now  the  responsible 
finance  minister  of  the  United  Kingdom :  see 
Chancellor  3. 

e.  Exchequer  of  the  Jews  (L.  scaccarium  Judx - 
orum ) :  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  department  of 
the  Exchequer  which  had  charge  of  the  collection 
of  the  revenues  exacted  from  the  Jews.  (See  C. 
Gross  Exchequer  of  the  Jews  in  Tapers  read  at  the 
Anglo-Jewish  Exhibition,  1887.) 

3.  (More  fully  Court  of  Exchequer,  Exchequer 
of  Pleas.)  A  court  of  law,  historically  representing 
the  Anglo-Norman  exchequer  in  its  judicial  capa¬ 
city.  By  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873  it  was  con¬ 
verted  into  ‘  The  Exchequer  Division  ’  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  and  by  Order  in  Council  in  1881 
this  was  merged  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  theoretically  confined  to 
matters  of  revenue,  but  in  practice  was  gradually  extended 
to  all  kinds  of  cases  (except  ‘  real  actions  ')  by  means  of  the 
legal  fiction  that  the  wrong  suffered  by  the  plaintiff  had 
rendered  him  unable  to  pay  his  debts  to  the  king.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  jurisdiction  at  common  law,  the  court  had  a 
jurisdiction  in  equity,  abolished  in  1841.  In  its  latest  form 
it  consisted  of  the  Chief  Baron  and  five  judges,  called  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer  ;  the  Chancellor  of  Ihe  Exchequer 
was  in  theory  a  member  of  it,  and  was  entitled  to  a  voice  in 
its  decisions  when  it  sat  in  equity. 

1489-90  Plumpton  Corr.  90  Your  matter  in  the  Excheker 
is  grevous  ;  there  is  iij  wryttes  agaynst  you.  a  1553  Udall 
Royster  D .  v.  vi.  (1847)  85  For  sure  I  will  put  you  up  into  the 
Eschequer.  1661  J.  Stephens  Procurations  34  It  is  an 
hundred  years  since  the  Certificate  upon  the  Commission 
of  Melius  inquirendum .  .was  returned  into  the  Exchequer. 
1732  Pope  Hor.  Sat.  11.  ii.  130  The  Temple  late  two  brother 
Serjeants  saw.  .One  lull’d  th'  Exchequer,  and  one  stunn’d 
the  Rolls.  1816  J.  Manning  {title),  The  Practice  of  the 
Exchequer  of  Pleas.  1827  [see  Estreat  v.  i]. 
fig.  1814  Scott  Wa7>.  xxiv,  T  cannot  call  you  into  Ex¬ 
chequer,  if  you  do  not  think  proper  to  read  my  narrative. 

b.  As  the  designation  of  analogous  courts  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  :  see  quots.  The  Exchequer 
of  Scotland  was  abolished  in  1856  (19  and  20 
Viet.  c.  6),  its  functions  being  transferred  to  the 
Court  of  Session. 

1816  Encycl.  Perth.  IX.  204/2  The  court  of  exchequer  in 
Scotland  has  the  same  privileges  and  jurisdiction  as  that  of 
England.  1833  Act  3  #  4  Will.  IV,  c.  13  All  the  Powers 
at  present  exercised  by  the  said  Barons  of  the  Court  of  Ex¬ 
chequer  in  Scotland  shall  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act  cease  and  determine. 

4.  The  office  or  department  of  the  public  service, 
which  is  charged  with  the  receipt  and  custody  of 
the  moneys  collected  by  the  several  departments 
of  revenue. 

In  early  use  not  distinguished  from  Treasury  ;  but  the 
department  of  state  called  the  Treasury  has  not  since  the 
15th  century  exercised  directly  the  function  etymologically 
indicated  by  its  name.  The  office  charged  with  the  custody 
of  the  revenues  was  in  theory  a  branch  of  the  Court  of  Ex¬ 
chequer  (see  3),  and  was  sometimes  called  the  Louver  Ex¬ 
chequer,  the  Exchequer  of  R eceipt,  or  Receipt  of  Exchequer , 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  judicial  branch  ( Exchequer  of 
Pleas).  By  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Act  1866,  the  offices 
of  Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer  and  Auditor  General,  and 
the  departments  over  which  they  presided,  were  united. 

a  1420  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  68  Syn  thou  maist  not 
be  paied  in  the  escheker.  c  1460  Foktescue  Abs.  <$-  Lim. 
Mon.  (1714)  43  The  expensys  of  which  Houshold  may  sone 
be  estemyd  . .  by  the  Clerks  of  the  Escheker.  1555  Eden 
Decades  133  The  fyfthe  portion  dewe  to  the  kynges  Exche¬ 
ker.  1574  tr.  Littleton' s  Tenures  33  b,  To  bee  one  of  his 
[the  kynges]  chamberlaines  of  his  receite  of  his  Esche¬ 
quer.  i6ox  F.  Tate  Househ.  Ord.  Edw.  II,  §  4  (1876)  7 
The  Contrerollour  ought  to  keepe  a  countre  roll  against  the 
tresorer  of  the  warderobe.  .and  testefy  it  in  thexcheker  upon 
the  thresorers  account.  1638  Dk.  Hamilton  in  H.  Papers 
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(Camden)  54  Itt  onlie  restheth  hou  he  shall  be  payed,  for  in 
your  excheker  heire  ther  is  none.  1672  Cowel  Interpr. 
s.  v.,  The  other  [part  of  the  court]  is  called  The  Receit  of 
the  Exchequer,  which  is  properly  employed  in  the  receiv¬ 
ing  and  paying  of  Money.  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.  s.  v., 
Exchequer  is  more  particularly  used  for  a  chamber,  or 
apartment,  in  Westminster-hall,  consisting  of  two  parts  . . 
the  lower  Exchequer.  1788  Priestley  Led.  Hist.  v.  lxiv. 
514  The  money  is  lying  in  the  exchequer  to  discharge  the 
interest  of  the  old  debt.  1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S.  III. 
vi.  370  His  [Grenville’s]  desire  was  for  . .  a  tellership  in  the 
exchequer. 

b.  The  Exchequer :  short  for  ‘  the  contents  of 
the  Exchequer’. 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  1.  (1843)  2/r  The  exchequer 
being  so  exhausted  with  the  debts  of  king  James.  1671 
C.  Hatton  in  Hatton  Corr.  (1878)  62  Yc  exchequer  is  at  soe 
low  an  ebbe. 

5.  In  extended  sense :  A  royal  or  national  trea¬ 
sury. 

*565-73  Cooper  Thesaurus,  Ad  serarium  rationes  has 
referre,  to  bring  in  his  accompt  to  the  escheker.  1600  Hol¬ 
land  Livy  xxiv.  xxiv.  525  The  souldiours  were .  .dayly  main- 
teined  and  fed  out  of  the  Kings  eschequer.  1756-7  tr. 
Keyslers  Tray.  (iy6o\  IV.  222  The  exchequer  for  Hungary 
is  kept  at  Presburg.  1783  Watson  Philip  ///(1839)  221 
For  the  benefit  of  his  exchequer,  he  might  sell  the  rest  for 
slaves  to  his  Christian  subjects  in  Spain  and  Italy.  1844 
H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India  II.  471  A  surplus  revenue  and 
an  unembarrassed  exchequer.  1855  Prescott  Philip  II,  1. 
ii.  (1857)  19  It  seemed  to  his  Spanish  subjects  that  he  rarely 
visited  them,  except  when  his  exchequer  required  to  be 
replenished. 

b.  fig.  (Common  in  17th  c. ;  now  rare.') 

1589  Nashe  Greene’s  Arcadia  Pref.  (1616)  6  The  Exche¬ 
quer  of  eloquence,  Sir  John  Cheeke.  1596  —  Saffron 
Walden  75  He  would,  .bee  a  more  rare  Exchequer  of  the 
Muses,  than  rich  Gaza  for  wealth.  1633  Heywood  Eng. 
Trav.  11.  Wks.  1874  IV.  31  Of  all  the  Treasures  of  my 
Hopes  and  Loue,  You  were  th’  Exchequer,  they  were  Stor’d 
in  you.  1660  Boyle  Seraph.  Loz'e  xiv.  (1700)  91  Love  it¬ 
self  (that  poor  man’s  Surety  and  Exchequer).  1737  M. 
Green  Spleen  (R.),  School-helps  I  want,  to  . .  commit  a 
theft  On  wealth  in  Greek  exchequers  left.  1881  G.  W. 
Cable  Mme.  Delphine  ii.  10  The  soul  of  honour  . .  frank 
— the  very  exchequer  of  truth. 

6.  transf.  The  pecuniary  possessions,  the  ‘cash- 
box’,  ‘  purse  of  a  private  person,  a  society,  etc. 

1618  Bolton  Floras  (1636)216  The  poore  should  live  upon 
their  own  exchequer.  1675  Traherne  Chr.  Ethics  xxviii. 
455  A  palace  and  a  coach,  an  exchequer  full  of  gold  . .  are 
all  the  grounds  of  the  respect  that  they  pay  us.  1685  South 
Serm.  (1737)  I.  x.  384  A  command,  or  call  to  be  liberal  . . 
shuts  up  every  private  man’s  exchequer.  1823  Lamb  Elia 
(1867)  32  These  were  .  .feeders  of  his  exchequer,  .to  whom 
he  had  occasionally  been  beholden  for  a  loan.  1855  Thack¬ 
eray  Fatal  Boots  iii,  The  . .  impoverished  state  of  my  ex¬ 
chequer. 

7.  attrib .  and  Comb .,  as  exchequer-book ,  - bullion , 
- chancellor  (rare),  -standard.  Also  exchequer- 
bill,  a  bill  of  credit  issued  by  authority  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  (first  in  1696),  bearing  interest  at  the  current 
rate ;  hence  exchequer-bill-offi.ce,  the  office 
where  exchequer- bills  are  issued  and  received  ; 
exchequer-bond,  a  bond  (see  Bond  10)  issued 
by  the  Exchequer  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  and 
for  a  fixed  period  ;  exchequer-court  =  Court  of 
Exchequer  (see  3) ;  also,  ‘  the  Prerogative  Court 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York’  (Bailey) ;  exchequer- 
man,  an  official  of  the  exchequer ;  exchequer- 
note  =  exchequer-bill ;  exchequer-tallies  (see 
Tally),  the  notched  sticks  with  which  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Exchequer  were  formerly  kept.  Also 
Exchequer-chamber. 

1701  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3694/4  Lost  . .  3  ^Exchequer  Bills  of 
5 1.  each.  1799  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  191/1  Exche¬ 
quer-bills  to  the  amount  of  ;£  3,000,000.  1855  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  IV.  698  In  the  midst  of  the  general  distress  and 
confusion  appeared  the  first  Exchequer  Bills.  1813  Ex¬ 
aminer  12  Apr.  237/1  A  crowd  of  brokers  . .  beset  the  *Ex- 
chequer-Bill-Office.  1859  McCulloch  Did.  Commerce  61 1 
Jn  1853  *Exchequer  Bonds  were  issued  bearing  interest  at 
2 i  per  cent,  for  ten  years.  1824  R.  Watt  Bibl.  Brit.  410/1 
The  ^Exchequer  Book,  entitled  Liber  Niger  Scaccarii. 
1805  P.  L.  D.  Bonhote  ( title )  Logarithm  Tables,  adapted 
to  the  calculation  of  ^Exchequer  Bullion.  1824  Byron  Juan 
xvi.  xcviii,  All  ^Exchequer  Chancellors  endeavour,  .to  dis¬ 
pense  with  Cocker’s  rigours.  1721-1800  Bailey,  *  Exche¬ 
quer  Court.  1853  Marsden  Early  Purit.  401  A  merchant 
of  London  was  brought  before  the  ^exchequer  court  for  not 
paying  tonnage  and  poundage.  1579  Tomson  Calvin's 
Serm.  Tim.  223(1  We  shall  lack  no  *Eschequer  man  to  put 
vs  in  shute.  1625  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I.  207  The 
Exchequer-man  making  his  profit  from  the  Kings  wants. 
1795  Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  1796,  70/1  The  discount 
given  occasionally  on  ^Exchequer  notes  was  equally  dis¬ 
creditable  and  alarming.  1653  R*  Mason  in  Bulwer  A  nthro - 
pomet.  Let.  to  Author,  And  so  insolently  violate  the  *Ex- 
chequer  standard  of  Heaven  without  a  blush.  1690  Child 
Disc.  Trade  (ed.  4)  21  Such  as  have  disposed  of  his  Majesty's 
^Exchequer-tallies. 

Exchequer  (eks,tje-kai),  v.  [f.  prec.] 

1.  trails.  To  place  in  an  exchequer  or  treasury  ; 
to  treasure  up.  Obs.  rare— l. 

1705  Hickeringill  Priest-cr.  11.  vii.  67  Vast  Bulk  and 
Heaps  of  Treasure  exchequer’d  in  the  Lateran  Palace. 

2.  To  proceed  against  (a  person)  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer. 

1809  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.  408/2  The  lord  was  exche- 
quered  ;  that  is,  the  attorney-general  filed  his  information 
against  him.  1844  J.  T.  Hewlett  Parsons  $  W.  xl,  If 
ever  he  heard  of  Titus,  .shooting,  .on  his  grounds  again,  he 


would  exchequer  him  as  sure  as  he  was  born.  1864  Sir  F. 
Palgrave  Nortn.  <5-  Eng.  IV.  215  Anselm  was  Exchequered 
for  the  imputed  fault. 

b.  (See  quot.  1867). 

1828  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XXXVIII.  93  The  vessel 
was  seized  by  a  custom-house  officer,  brought  back  and 
exchequered.  1867  Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk ,  Exchequered ', 
seized  by  government  officers  as  contraband. 

Exchequer  -  chamber.  Also  Chequer- 
chamber. 

1.  The  chamber  devoted  to  the  business  of  the 
royal  exchequer. 

[1494-1611 :  see  Chequer-chamber  i.]  1819  Pantologia 

s.  v.  Exchequer ,  The  court  of  equity  is  held  111  the  exche¬ 
quer  chamber  before  the  treasurer,  chancellor,  and  barons. 

2.  ‘  A  tribunal  of  error  and  appeal  ’  (Wharton) 
abolished  in  1875  by  the  Judicature  Acts,  which 
transferred  its  jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

[1528-1714  :  see  Chequer-chamber  2.]  1640  Saint-John 
(title),  Argument  on  the  case  of  Ship-money,  before  the 
Judges  in  the  Exchequer-Chamber.  1768  Blackstone 
Comm.  III.  56  The  court  of  exchequer  chamber,  .then  con¬ 
sists  of  all  the  judges  of  the  three  superior  courts.  1827 
Hallam  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  II.  xviii.  18  The  cause  ..  was 
heard  . .  before  all  the  judges  in  the  exchequer-chamber. 
1838  Penny  Cycl.  X.  110/2  The  Court  of  Exchequer  chamber 
was  first  erected  in  England  by  stat.  31  Edw.  III.  1848 
Wharton  Lmu  Lex.  s.  v.  Exchequer.  The  40  Geo.  III.  c. 
39,  established  a  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Ireland. 

Exchete,  -er,  -our,  obs.  f.  Escheat,  -or. 
Exchew(e,  -chue,  obs.  ff.  Eschew  v.1 
Excide  (eksai'd),  v.1  [ad.  L.  excide-re  to  cut 
out,  f.  ex-  out  +  caedere  to  cut.]  trans.  To  cut 
out.  Also  fig.  Hence  Exci'ded  ppl.  a. 

1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran’s  Observ.  Su7g.  (1771)  78  We  were 
obliged  to  excide.  .the  Bigness  of  a  large  Nut.  1819  Lamb 
Final  Mem .,  To  W ordsw.  250  The  gods  ..  cut  off  every 
seed  of  envy  in  his  bosom.  But  with  envy  they  excided 
curiosity  also.  1883  American  VI.  397  The  excided  parts. 
1888  Gladstone  in  19 th  Cent.  May  781  Our  Lord’s  divinity 
draws  after  it  all  that  Robert  Elsmere  would  excide. 

+  Exci'dion.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  excidion- 
eni  destruction,  believed  to  be  f.  exscid-,  exscind- 
ere  to  extirpate,  destroy,  f.  ex-  out  +  scindere  to 
cut.]  Extirpation,  destruction. 

1490CAXTON  Eneydos  1.(1890)  11  Troyewas  enuyronned  in 
fourme  of  siege,  and  of  excidyon,  by  Agamenon. 

t  Exci  pient,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  exci- 
pient-em,  pr.  pple.  of  ex cipere  to  take  out,  except, 
take  up,  receive,  f.  ex-  out  +  capcre  to  take.] 

A.  adj.  That  takes  exception  ;  objecting. 

1726  Ayliffe  Parerg.  252  The  persons  pronouncing  it 
[Excommunication],  ought  to  be  set  forth  in  the  Pleading 
by  the  Party  Excipient  within  eight  Days. 

B.  sb.  1.  One  who  takes  up  or  receives  in  suc¬ 
cession.  rare. 

1852  Tail’s  Mag.  XIX.  605  That  excipient  of  avuncular 
traditions  first  quotes  from  the  reply  made  by  Napoleon. 

2.  (See  quot.  1753.) 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.,  Excipient .  .a  term  used  to  ex¬ 
press  that  ingredient  in  a  compound  medicine,  the  business 
of  which  is  to  receive  all  the  rest ;  such  is  the  conserve  in 
electuaries,  the  syrup  in  bolusses,  &c.  1831  J.  Davies 

Manual  Mat.  Med.  25  The  excipient  serves  as  a  vehicle. 
1890  Nation  (N.  Y.)  10  Apr.  287/2  Sugar  of  milk.. as  an 
excipient  in  such  medicines  as  lacto-peptine,  pepsine,  etc. 

3.  The  material  or  surface  that  receives  the  pig¬ 
ments  in  painting. 

1855  tr.  Labarte’s  Arts  Mid.  Ages  iv.  101  Painting  on  a 
metallic  excipient. 

Exciple  (eksip’l),  Excipule  (e’ksipud). 
Anglicized  forms  of  next. 

1866  in  Treas.  Bot. 

II  Excipulum  (eksrpi/ri#m).  Bot.  [L.  exci- 
pulum  a  receptacle,  found  only  in  pi.,  f.  excipere  : 
see  Excipient.]  A  layer  of  cells  lying  beneath 
and  partially  enclosing,  as  a  cup,  the  Apothecium 
(q.v.)  in  lichens. 

1857  Berkeley  Cryptog.  Bot.  §  292.  284  The  form  of  the 
aperture  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  apothecium,  or  ex¬ 
cipulum,  the  margins  of  which  are  rounded.  1874  Cooke 
Fungi  37  There  is  no  proper  excipulum  or  peridium.  1882 
Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  324  The  part  of  the  thallus  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  excipulum  rises  and  grows  with  it  forming  a 
bowl-like  rim. 

Excisable  (eksai'zab’l),  a.1  [f.  Excise  ®.t  + 
-able.]  Needing  to  be  excised  or  expunged. 

1855  Chamb.  Jrnl.  IV.  362  There  are  excisable  passages 
in  Shakspeare. 

Excisable  (ekssi-zab’l),  a 2  Also  7-9  ex- 
ciseable.  [f.  Excise  v.2  +  -able.]  Of  things  : 
Liable  or  subject  to  excise  duty.  Of  persons : 
Liable  to  the  imposition  of  excise  duty. 

1689  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2416/3  The  Brewers  and  Retailers 
of  Excisable  Liquors.  1797  Burke  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks. 
VIII.  406  The  general  licences  which  the  law  requires  to 
be  taken  out  by  all  dealers  in  exciseable  commodities.  1858 
Bright  Sp.  Reform  21  Dec.,  Every  man  who  ..  consumes 
any  exciseable  articles,  pays  taxes.  1876  Bancroft  H  1st. 
U.S.  III.  xxii.  563  The  Americans  were  henceforward  ex¬ 
cisable  and  taxable  at  the  mercy  of  parliament.  Mod.  Advt., 
I,  A.  B.  . .  do  hereby  give  notice  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
apply,  .for  a  License  to  sell  Excisable  Liquors  by  Retail. 

Excise  (eksoi'z),  sb.  Also  5,  7  exeyse,  7  ac- 
cize,  7-8  accise.  [app.  a.  MDu.  exeijs ,  exziis  (1406 
in  Keurboeken  van  de  Stad  Leiden  14),  also  accijs , 
prob.  ad.  OF.  acceis  tax  (12th  c.,  riming  with 


defeis:—L,.  def ensuin')  or  some  earlier  form  late 
L.  type  *accensum ,  verbal  sb.  f.  accensdre  to  tax 
(whence  OF.  accenser ,  acenser ),  f.  ad  to  +  census 
tax :  see  Census. 

OF.  had  also  the  learned  form  accens ,  whence  prob. 
MDu.  exeijns ,  exchijns,  mod. Du.  accijns.  For  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  late  L.  or  primitive  Romanic  e(ti)s  in  early  adoptions 
into  Du.,  cf.  Du.  spijs  viand,  repr.  late  L.  expensa,  and  cijns 
repr.  L.  census.  T  he  mod.  F.  accise  occurs  only  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Low  Countries  and  England,  and  is  prob. 
adopted  from  Du.  A  med.L.  accisia  is  mentioned  by  Du 
Cange  (who  gives  no  quots.)  as  occurring  in  imperial  docu¬ 
ments  as  a  variant  of  assisa  (see  Assize)  ;  this  may  be  a 
latinization  of  the  MDu.  word.  In  Du.  the  two  words  accijs 
‘excise’  and  assijs  ‘  assize  '  have  been  to  a  great  extent  con¬ 
fused,  having  both  the  meaning  ‘  tax  ’ ;  the  Du.  etymologists 
regard  the  former  as  a  corruption  of  the  latter,  and  the  form 
accijns  as  a  further  corruption  due  to  confusion  with  cijns , 
Lat.  census.  By  Lat.  writers  in  the  Low  Countries  (16-1 7th 

c.)  the  word  is  often  rendered  by  excensus.  The  notion  of 
derivation  from  L.  excisum  ‘something  cut  out'  (cf.  Excise 
v.1)  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  substitution  of  ex-  for 
ac -  in  the  MDu.  form.] 

1.  gen.  Any  toll  or  tax. 

[1490  Commercial  Treaty  Eng.  Florence  in  Rymer 
Feed.  XII.  39i  Quas  excisas,  gabellas,  et  dacias  dicti  subditi 
Regis  Angliae  in  dicta  civitate  Pisarum  solvent  et  dabunt.] 
1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  505  As  well  by  chaungynge  of 
the  moneys  as  other  many  vnlefull  exeysys.  1555  Brad¬ 
ford  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  III.  App.  xlv.  135  So  wyll  they. . 
bringe  in  excises  upon  cytie  and  vyllage.  1622  Malynes 
Anc.  Law-Merch.  1 93  Whereas Customes,  Subsidies, Imposi¬ 
tions,  Toles,  Accizes,  Imposts  and  other  duties,  .are  due  by 
the  Law  of  Nations.  1631  Massinger  Emperor  East  1.  ii, 
No  man  should  dare  To.  .kill  a  hen  Without  excise,  a  1763 
Shenstone  Levities,  Stanzas,  He  ..  Full  gladly  pays  four 
parts  in  eight  To  taxes  and  excises. 

2.  spec.  ‘  A  duty  charged  on  home  goods,  either 
in  the  process  of  their  manufacture  or  before  their 
sale  to  the  home  consumers’  ( Encycl.  Brit.),  In 
England  this  kind  of  taxation  was  first  adopted  in 
1643,  in  acknowledged  imitation  of  the  example 
of  Holland.  It  long  continued  to  be  highly  un¬ 
popular  :  see  Johnson’s  definition  below. 

The  taxes  levied  under  the  name  of  Excise  by  the  Ordin¬ 
ance  of  1643  included  certain  duties  imposed,  in  addition  to 
the  customs,  on  various  foreign  products ;  it  was  not  until 
the  present  century  that  the  actual  use  of  the  word  became 
strictly  conformed  to  the  preceding  definition. 

a.  in  Holland. 

1596  Spenser  State  Irel.  Wks.  (Globe)  669/2  All  the  townes 
of  the  Lowe-Countreyes  doe  cutt  upon  themselves  an  ex¬ 
cise  of  all  thinges  towarde  the  mayntenaunce  of  the  warre. 
1613  in  North.  N.  $  Q.  I.  73  The  Consergerie  is  frie  of  all 
exeyses  of  wyne  and  beir.  c  1645  Howell  Lett.  I.  1.  vii, 
The  monstrous  Accises  which  are  impos’d  upon  all  sorts  of 
Commodities  [in  Amsterdam].  1665  Surv.Aff.  Netherl.  193 
Their  very  enemies,  though  they  hate  the  States,  yet  love 
their  Liquor,  and  pay  Excise.  1690  Child  Disc.  Trade 
(ed.  4)  5  The  lowness  of  their  customs,  and  the  height  of 
their  excise,  which  is  certainly  the  most  equal  and  indifferent 
tax  in  the  world. 

b.  in  England  or  the  United  Kingdom. 

1642  Declar.  Ho.  Com.  8  Oct.,  Aspersions  are  by  malignant 
persons  cast  upon  this  House  that  they  intend  to  . .  lay  ex- 
cizes  upon  . .  commodities.  1643  Ord.  Lords  <5*  Com.  22 
July  §  2  An  Office,  .is  hereby  erected,  .called  or  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Office  of  Excise  or  New  Impost.  1647 
Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  vii.  (1843)  471/1  This  [July  22,  1643] 
was  the  first  time  that  ever  the  name  of  the  payment  of  ex¬ 
cise  was  heard  of,  or  practised  in  England.  1667  Marvell 
To  a  Painter ,  Excise  ..With  hundred  rows  of  teeth,  the 
shark  exceeds,  And  on  all  trades  like  Cassawar  she  feeds. 
1755  Johnson  Excise ,  a  hateful  tax  levied  upon  commo¬ 
dities,  and  adjudged,  not  by  the  common  judges  of  property, 
but  wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  excise  is  paid.  1776 
Adam  Smith  W.  N.  (1869)  II.  v.  ii.  492  Such  duties,  .become 
properly  a  sort  of  inland  customs  or  excises.  1845  McCulloch 
Taxation  11.  vi.  §  1  (1852)  271  The  duty  on  bricks,  the  article 
most  recently  subjected  to  the  excise,  was  imposed  in  1784. 

c.  in  the  United  States. 

1789  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  III.  17  Excise  is  a  duty 
.  .paid  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  or  retailer.  Ibid.  But 
in  Massachusetts  they  have  perverted  the  word  excise  to 
mean  a  tax  on  all  liquors,  whether  paid  in  the  moment  of 
importation  or  at  a  later  moment,  and  on  nothing  else.  1875 
A.  Delmar  in  Johnson's  New  Univ.  Encycl.,  Excise  ..  in 
the  U.  S.  . .  is  confined  to  the  tax  on  the  production  or  sale 
of  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors,  or  the  productive  capa¬ 
city  of  liquor  stills,  revenue  from  liquor  stamps,  etc.. 

d.  Board ,  Commissioner,  Officer,  Supet  visor  of 
Excise,  or  Excise  Revenue. 

1695  Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  16  Jan.,  The  officers  of  the  excise 
there  [Bristol]  will  be  dismist.  1724  Watts  Logic  52  A 
supervisor  of  the  excise.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  iii,  I  hae  a 
cousin  at  the  board  of  excise — that’s  Commissioner  Bertram. 
1819  Pantologia  s.v.  Excise  laws,  The  officers  of  excise  are 
to  be  appointed.,  by  the  commissioners.  Ibid.  s.v. Excise 
laws,  Commissioners  of  excise  are  empowered  to  make 
restitution  of  exciseable  goods.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  X.  11 1/2 
The  commissioners  of  excise  revenue. 

e.  transf.  and  fig. 

1658  F.  Osborne  Hist.  Mem.  Q.  Eliz.  36  Greatnesse ,  set- 
dome  admitted  to  a  cheap  Market :  Sellers  recompensing 
their  want  of  honour,  by  the  Excise  they  put  on  such  as 
owne  it.  a  1659  Cleveland  (J.),  Ambitious  now  to  take 
excise  Of  a  more  fragrant  paradise,  a  1683  Oldham  Poet. 
Wks.  (1686)  95  And  for  each  pleasurable  sin  exacts  excise. 

3.  Payment  or  imposition  of  excise.  Obs. 

1710  Steele  Tatler  No.  183  r  1  The  Brewer  in  his  Excise, 
the  Merchant  in  his  Customs. .  think  never  the  worse  of 
themselves  for  being  guilty  of  their  respective  Frauds  to¬ 
wards  the  Publick.  1732  Pope  Ep.  Bathurst  120  Ask  you 
why  Phryne  the  whole  auction  buys  1  Phryne  foresees  a 
general  excise.  1733  Swift  Advice  to  Preemen  oj  Dublin 
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Wks.  1745  VIII.  292  A  pamphlet  printed  in  England  by 
authority,  to  justify  the  bill  for  a  general  excise. 

4.  The  government  office  or  department  charged 
with  the  collection  of  excise.  Now  merged  in  the 
Department  of  Inland  Revenue. 

1784  Cowper  Task  iv.  504  Th’ excise  is  fatten’d  with  the 
rich  result  Of  all  this  riot.  1838  Penny  Cycl.  X.  111/2  The 
last  named  [tea]  of  these  [foreign  products]  was  the  last 
that  was  withdrawn  from  the  management  of  the  Excise. 
1845  M«Culloch  Taxation  11.  vi.  (1852)  249/rhe  vexatious 
surveillance  formerly  exercised  by  the  excise.  1884  Poe 
Eustace  220  It’s  not  the  first  time  she  has  baulked  the  hun¬ 
gry  hounds  of  the  Excise. 

5.  at t rib .,  as  excise-bill,  - commissioners ,  -dues, 
-duty,  - house ,  -laws,  - office ,  - people ,  -spies,  -system, 
-yacht,  etc.  Excise  duties,  those  collected  by 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  or  its  officers,  com¬ 
prising  many  to  which  the  name  ‘  excise  9  does  not 
properly  belong,  e.g.  the  tax  for  armorial  bear- 
ings,  game  licenses,  etc.  Also  Exciseman. 

1733  Mayor  London  in  Swift’s  Lett.  6  Aug.,  In  the  late 
affair  of  the  ^Excise  Bill.  .1  acted  consistent  with  ..  honest 
principles.  1828  Carlyle  Misc.  (1857)  I.  196  The  Honour¬ 
able  *  Excise  Commissioners.  Ibid.  201  Computing  *excise- 
dues  upon  tallow.  1751  Pref.  Arbut knot’s  Serin.  Union 
Wks.  II.  174  A  Barrel  of  Beer,  or  Ale.. is  never  to  pay 
more  than  two  Shillings  Sterling  *Excise-Duty.  1834  Brit. 
Husb.  I.  378  In  consequence  of  the  former  excise  duty,  .the 
use  of  salt,  as  manure,  has  been  upon  too  limited  a  scale. 
c  1645  Howell  Lett.  (1650)  II.  107  They  burnt  down  to  the 
grownd  the  ^Excise  house  in  Smithfield.  1765  Blackstone 
Comm.  I.  318  The  rigour  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
*excise-laws.  1698-9  Ludlow  Mem.  II.  59  (R.)  An  order 
given  to  the  *Excise-office  for  satisfying  an  old  debt.  1738 
[G.  Smith]  Cur.  Relat.  II.  igo  They  go  to  the  Accise 
Office  to  pay  the  Duty.  1820  Shelley  CEdipus  11.  i.  178 
Ladies  . .  Walked  . .  Through  rebels  . .  Tithe-proctors,  and 
’excise  people,  uninjured  !  1676  Marvell  Mr.  Smirke 

Wks.  1875  IV.  10  They  itinerated  like  *excise-spyes  from 
one  house  to  another.  1873  Financial  Reformer  May  78 
note ,  Exactly  descriptive  of  the  effects  of  our  ^Excise  sys¬ 
tem.  1815  Scott  Guy  M.  iii,  Little  curlie  Godfrey,  .he's  on 
board  an  ^excise  yacnt. 

Excise  (eksai’z),  v.1  [f.  L.  excls-  ppl.  stem  of 
excTdere  to  cut  out,  f.  ex -  out  +  csedere  to  cut.] 

+ 1.  trans.  To  cut  off  a  portion  of  skin  from  (a 
person) ;  =  Circumcise  i.  The  quots.  refer  chiefly 
to  an  analogous  operation  upon  females. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  168  Such  women  or  girles  of 
Christians  that  live  in  slavery,  by  price  or  conquest,  are  ex¬ 
cised  forceably.  1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  Pref.,  Women 
are,  as  an  ornament,  excis’d.  Ibid.  xx.  209  The  Mahomet¬ 
ans  of  Africa  do  excise  themselves. 

2.  To  cut  out  (a  passage  or  sentence)  from  the 
context ;  to  expunge. 

1647  J.  Birkenhead  Assembly-Man  To  Rdr.,  They  Ex¬ 
cis’d  what  they  liked  not.  1874  H.  R.  Reynolds  John 
Bapt.  ii.  68  Marcion  excised  other  portions  of  the  Gospel 
which  contradict  his  views.  1884  Manch .  Exam.  9  Apr. 
5/6  All  reference  to  Ireland  shall  be  excised  from  the  Bill. 

3.  To  cut  out  (a  limb,  organ,  etc.)*  Also  Jig. 

1836  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  792/2  The  heart  of  a  salamander 
may  be  excised,  and  yet  the  animal  will  live  for  several 
hours.  1875  E.  White  Life  in  Christ  111.  xx.  (1878)  278  We 
do  not  understand  how  by  transgression  he  [Adam]  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  excising  one  part  of  his  nature. 

4.  To  cut  or  hollow  out ;  to  notch.  Chiefly  Bot. 
and  Zool . 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  I.  32  The  transuerse  Processes 
of  Os  sacrum  . .  are  excised,  and  engrauen.  1851  Darwin 
Cirripedia  12 1  Scutal  margin  [of  Dichelapsis  wariuicki ] 
deeply  excised  at  a  point  corresponding  with  the  apex  of 
the  scuta.  1870  Hooker  Stud.  Flor.  102  Vicia  sativa  . . 
leaflets  linear-obovate,  obtuse  truncate  or  excised  at  the 
tip. 

Hence  Excised  ppl.  a.  :  see  3  and  4. 

1866  T.  Wright  in  Intel l.  Obscri’.  No.  50.  143  Excised 
marks  and  sculptures  on  stones.  1871  Daily  News  13  Feb., 
On  either  side  of  the  excised  joints. 

Excise  (ekssi  z),  v .2  [f.  Excise  sb.] 

+  1.  trans.  a.  To  impose  an  excise  or  tax  upon 
(a  thing).  Also  transf.  and  Jig.  Obs. 

1652  Benlowes  Theoph.  in.  xeix.  49  Love,  Thou  canst.. 
such  oregrown  Behemoths  please  As  tax  the  scaly  Nation, 
and  excise  the  Seas,  a  1659  Cleveland  Hue  %  Cry  iii, 
When  zealous  hinting  and  the  yawn  Excise  our  Miniver 
and  Lawn.  1662  Petty  Taxes  24  The  first  way  we  pro¬ 
pose,  is,  to  excise  the  very  land  itself  in  kind.  1761 
Churchill  Night  in  Chaim.  Poets  XIV.  286  No  Statesman 
e’er  will  find  it  worth  his  pains  To  tax  our  labours,  and  ex¬ 
cise  our  brains,  a  1764  Lloyd  Charity  Poet.  Wks.  1774  II. 
155  Worth  is  excis’d,  and  Virtue  pays  A  heavy  Tax  for  bar¬ 
ren  praise.  176s  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  320  Brandies  and 
other  spirits  are  now  excised  at  the  distillery. 

b.  To  force  (a  person)  to  pay  an  excise-due  ; 
hence,  to  overcharge  ;  also  fig. 

a  1639  Cleveland  London  Lady  in  Wks.  (1687)  238 
Thus  purely  now  herself  homewards  she  packs,  Excis’d  in 
all  the  dialects  of  her  knacks :  Squeezed  to  the  utmost 
Thread,  and  latest  Grain.  1687  W.  W.  in  Cleveland's  Wks. 
281  Yet  did  he  ne’er  Excise  the  Natives;  nor  Made  For¬ 
eign  Mines  unto  his  Mint  bring  Oar.  1732  Pope  Hor.  Sat. 
n.  ii.  134  In  Southsea  days  not  happier,  when  surmis’d  The 
Lord  of  Thousands,  than  if  now  Excis’d.  1815  Scott  Guy 
M.  xliv,  ‘We’ll  no  excise  you  neither,  though  we  live  sae 
near  the  Custom-house.*  C1830  —  Monast.  Introd.  Ep., 

‘  I  wadna  hae  excised  Johnnie.’ 

1 2.  To  deduct  by  way  of  excise.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1713  Guardian  n  May  (1756)  232  Tis  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  more  than  an  eighth  part  can  be  excised  from 
the  expences  of  your  subjects. 

Hence  Exci  sing  ppl.  a. 


1735  Pope  Donne ,  Sat.  iv.  147  Shortly  no  lad  shall  chuck, 
or  lady  vole,  But  some  excising  Courtier  will  have  toll. 

Exciseman  (eksoi’zm&n).  [f.  Excise  sb.  + 
Man.]  An  officer  employed  to  collect  excise 
i  duties  and  prevent  infringement  of  the  excise  laws. 

1647  S.  Sheppard  ( title ),  The  Committee  Man  curried  . . 

|  A  Comedy,  .discovering  the  Corruption  of  Committee  Men 
;  and  Excisemen.  1681  Prideaux  Lett.  (Camden)  107  The 
J  mayor  haveing  unreasonably  taken  many  licences  for  ale 
houses  without  a  legal  cause,  the  excisemen  came  and  com¬ 
plained  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  it.  a  1704  T.  Brown 
Table  T.  Poems  133  A  broken  Shopkeeper,  ends  in  an  Ex¬ 
ciseman.  1789  J.  Pilkington  View  Derbyshire  I.  405 
Mathematical  rulers  and  excisemen’s  gauging  sticks.  1828 
Carlyle  Crit.  <$•  Misc.  Ess.,  Burns  Wks.  VII.  67  To¬ 
morrow  he  must  go  drudge  as  an  exciseman.  1863  Fawcett 
Pol.  Econ.  iv.  iii.  557  The  exciseman  can  visit  the  malt- 
house  whenever  he  pleases. 

Hence  Exci  semanship,  the  office  of  exciseman. 

1837  Lockhart  Life  Scott  (F.  Hall). 

Excision  (eksi'^onX  [ad.  (either  directly  or 
through  Fr.  excision ),  L.  excision- em,  n.  of  action 
f.  excTdere  :  see  Excise  vA] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  cutting  off  or  out  (any 
part  of  the  body). 

1541  R.  Copland  Galyen’s  Terap.  2  A  ij  b,  Holowe  vlceres 
.  .procede  of  two  causes,  that  is  to  wete  of  exeysyon  and  of 
eroysion.  1641  Symonds  Serm.  bef.  Ho.  Com.  D  ij  b,  In  a 
gangraene  to  endure  the  excision  of  a  limb._  1758  Johnson 
Idler  No.  17  p  5  The  excision  or  laceration  of  the  vital 
parts.  1836  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  462/1  Excision  of  the 
iower  jaw.  1864  Sat.  Rev.  21  May,  Slitting  of  noses  and 
excision  of  ears  had,  indeed,  gone  out  of  fashion. 

b.  fig. 

1791  Han.  More  Relig.  Fash.  World  133  A  Christian  life 
seems  to  consist  of  two  things,  .the  adoption  of  good  habits, 
and  the  excision  of  such  as  are  evil.  1796  Morse  A  mer.  Geog. 
II.  256  By  a  manifesto  published  March  25, 1793.  .it  [Poland] 
underwent  another  excision.  1851  Robertson  Serm.  Ser. 
iv.  ix.  (1863)  I.  60  The  manlier  and  more  vigorous  feelings 
and  emotions  did  not  undergo  excision.  1878  Lecky  Eng. 
in  18 th  C.  I.  iii.  435  Defoe  and  the  Speaker  Onslow  both 
desired  the  excision  of  rotten  boroughs. 

2.  The  action  of  cutting  off  from  existence ;  de¬ 
struction  ;  extirpation  ;  the  condition  or  state  of 
being  cut  off.  Also  Jig. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xxi.  (1890)  76  All  the  grekes  folke 
swore  that  troye  shold  be  distroyed.  The  harde  conspyr- 
acion  of  the  same  grete  exeysion  was  made  ferre  from  my 
lande.  1531  Elyot  Gov.  II.  111.  xxiii.  358  O  poure  and 
miserable  citie !  what  sondry  tourmentes,  excisions,  .and 
other  euill  aduentures  hathe  hapned  unto  the.  1626  Donne 
Serm.  xxi.  211a,  It  shall  not  work  as  a  Circumcision,  but 
as  an  Excision  ;  not  as  a  lopping  off,  but  as  a  rooting  up. 
1702  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr.  1.  iii.  (1852)  58  Lest  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Plymouth  should  revenge  that  excision  of  their 
countrymen.  1846  Trench  Mirac.  xxiii.  (1862)  343  That 
accursed  race  once  doomed  of  God  to  a  total  excision,  root 
and  branch. 

3.  The  action  of  cutting  off  (a  person)  from  a 
religious  society ;  excommunication. 

1647  Power  of  Keys  iv.  74  Excommunication  . .  denotes 
the  excision  from  all  or  any  degree  of  Communion  in  sacris. 
1699  Burnet  39  Art.  xvi.  (1700)  1^3  Among  the  Jews  some 
sins  were  punished  by  a  total  excision  or  cutting  off.  1834 
Caunter  Orient .  Ann.  ix.  118  Doomed  to  the  penalties  of 
everlasting  excision.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  II.  92  A  wrong 
. .  which  the  Mosaic  law  had  punished  with  excision  from 
the  congregation. 

4.  The  action  of  cutting  out  or  erasing  (a  pas¬ 
sage  from  a  book,  a  clause  from  a  bill,  etc.) ;  an 
instance  of  the  same. 

1858  Gladstone  Homer  I.  42  Shall  we.  .hold  the  received 
text  provisionally  and  subject  to  excision.  1881  —  Sp.  at 
Leeds  Oct.,  It  would  be  my  imperative  duty  to  make  large 
excisions.  1884  Manch.  Guard.  3  Oct.  5/5  To  throw  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  the  excision  of  the  proposed  clause. 

5.  The  action  of  cutting  or  hollowing  out  :  in 
quot.  concr.  A  space  hollowed  out.  rare. 

1823  J.  Badcock  Dorn.  Amusem.  29  A  spade-deep  excision 
for  the  planks,  .to  rest  upon. 

Excisor  (eksarzoi).  rare.  [f.  Excise  v .2  +  -or.] 
An  exciseman. 

1835  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXVII.  859  No  longer  excisors  and 
curs’d  supervisors  Shall  vex  us. 

Excitability  (eksai-tabiditi).  [f.  next:  see -ity. 
Cf.  Fr.  ex citabilite.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  excitable,  liability  or 
tendency  to  excitement ;  in  pi.  excitable  feelings. 

^1803  Foster  in  Life  <$•  Corr .  (1846)  I.  187  Excitement 
is  excitability  too.  1840  Carlyle  Heroes  (1858)  250, 1  fancy, 
the  rigorous  earnest  man,  with  his  keen  excitabilities,  was 
not  altogether  easy  to  make  happy.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Ro- 
inola  III.  60  Romola.  .shrank  . .  from  the  shrill  excitability 
of  those  illuminated  women. 

2.  Phys.  Of  an  animal  or  vegetable  organ  or 
tissue  :  The  capacity  of  being  excited  to  its  char¬ 
acteristic  activity  by  the  action  of  a  specific  stim¬ 
ulus.  (In  the  Brunonian  physiology  excitability 
or  incitability  was  regarded  as  the  essential  prin¬ 
ciple  of  vitality ;  the  earlier  quots.  refer  more  or 
less  to  this  theory.) 

1788  J.  Brown  Elem.  Med.  §  14  The  property,  by  which 
both  sets  of  powers  act,  should  be  named  Excitability  ; 
and  the  powers  themselves  Exciting  Powers.  1799  E. 
Darwin  Phytol.  xiv.  i.  i.  316  The  buds  of  vegetables  . .  pos¬ 
sess  irritability,  and  sensibility,  and  voluntarity,  and  have 
associations  of  motion  . .  But . .  the  three  latter  kinds  of  ex¬ 
citability  are  possessed  in  a  much  less  degree  by  vegetable 
buds..  1802  Med.  Jml.  VIII.  333  Opium  acts  primarily  on 
the  living  principle,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  excitability  of  the 


system.  1807  J.  E.  Smith  Phys.  Bot.  65  In  forced  plants 
the  irritability,  or .  .excitability,  is  exhausted.  1825  Cole¬ 
ridge  Aids  Reft.  (1848)  I.  34  Pleasure,  .consists  in  the  har¬ 
mony  between  the  specific  excitability  of  a  living  creature, 
and  the  exciting  causes  correspondent  thereto.  1854  Bush- 
nan  in  Circ.  Sc.  (^1865)  II.  3/1  The  chemical  laws  are 
brought  into  operation  by  the  agency  of  an  organic  excita¬ 
bility.  1866  Huxley  Phys.  ix.  (1872)  220  The  excitability 
of  the  retina  is  readily  exhausted. 

Excitable  (eksoi  tab’l),  a.  [ad.  L.  ex citabilis, 
f.  excitare :  see  Excite  v.  Cf.  Fr.  excitable.'] 
Capable  of  being  excited  ;  prone  to,  or  susceptible 
of,  excitement ;  easily  excited.  Const,  to. 

1609  Bp.  Barlow  Answ.  Nameless  Catholic  305  Their 
persons  are  liable  to  Deposing  and  killing ;  and  their  Sub- 
iects  excitable  to  Insurrection,  a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  xxxii. 
Wks.  1741  I.  342  His  affections  were  ..  excitable  by  their 
due  objects.  1837  Lytton  E.  Maltrav.  25  His  flexile  and 
excitable  fancy  was  conjuring  up  a  thousand  shapes.  1863 
Miss  Braddon  Eleanor  s  Viet.  I.  ii,  One  of  those  excitable 
natures  which  cannot  endure  the  influence  of  strong  drinks. 
a  1864  Hawthorne  Amer.  Note-bks.  (1879)  I*  53  Be  is., 
wonderfully  excitable  to  mirth. 

Hence  Excrtableness,  the  condition  or  quality 
of  being  excitable. 

1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  238  A  precaution  against  the 
excitableness  of  youth. 

E’xcitancy.  [f.  next :  see  -ancy.]  The  pro¬ 
perty  of  exciting  or  calling  into  activity. 

1834  Coleridge  Lit.  Rem.  IV.  25  The  active  life  or  ex- 
citancy  belongs  to  the  former,  the  passive  life  or  excitability 
to  the  latter. 

Excitant  (e’ksitant,  eksai’lant),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
L.  excitant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  excitare  :  see  Excite. 
Cf.  Fr.  excitant .] 

A.  adj.  .That  rouses,  excites,  or  stimulates  ;  ex¬ 
citing,  stimulating.  Cf.  Excite,  senses  i,  4,-6. 

1607  R.  Crackenthorp  Sci’in.  (1608)  11  Gods  grace,  in  our 
conversion,  is  not  onely  an  excitant  but  a  viuificant  grace. 
1661  Bp.  Nicholson  Exp.  Catech .  (1678)  60  The  Donation 
of  Heavenly  Grace  . .  excitant,  adjuvant,  or  co-operant. 
1773  Phil.  Trans.  LX1II.  337  Cushions  ..  covered  with 
silk  . .  are  much  more  powerfully  excitant.  1801  Med.  Jml. 
V.  471  The  excitant  powers  of  the  fixed  alkali  were  not  at 
all,  or  very  little  known,  i860  Mayne  Exp.  Lex.,  Excitant, 
raising  up  ;  exciting  ;  provoking  ;  stimulating. 

B.  sb.  An  agent  which  excites  (organs  or  tissues) 
to  increased  vital  activity  ;  a  stimulant,  Also,  an 
agent  for  inducing  electrical  action. 

1833  Coleridge  Table-t.  2  Sept.,  The  English  affect 
stimulant  nourishment — beef  and  beer.  The  French  ex¬ 
citants.  .alcohol,  champagne.  1836  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXIX. 
309  Salts  are  the  excitants  of  the  growth  of  plants.  1875 
Bedford  Sailor’s  Pocket-bk.  viii  (ed.  2)  300  A  warm  bath 
. .  should  only  be  employed  as  a  momentary  excitant.  1885 
Pall  Mall  G.  11  Feb.  4/2  A  weak  solution  of  potash  as  the 
excitant. 

t  E’xcitate,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  exitat.  Pa.  tense 
6  excitate.  [f.  L.  excitat-  ppl.  stem  of  excitare : 
see  Excite.]  =  Excite. 

*548  Bp.  Hooper  Declar.  io  Coinmandm.  iv,  To  shew 
what  profit  followeth.  the  doing  of  it,  that  the  commodity 
mi^ht  excitate  the  mind.  1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  11.  435 
Thir  wordis  scho  said  richt  sone  him  excitate.  1591  Nashe 
Prognost .  3  Celestiall  bodies,  whose  influence  doth  exitat 
and  procure  continuall  mutability  in  the  lower  region.  1646 
Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  iv.  81  If  you  touch  a  piece 
of  wax  already  excitated  with  common  oyle,  it  will  . .  at¬ 
tract.  1658  —  Hydriot.  58  Their  iterated  clamations  to 
excitate  their  dying  or  dead  friends.  1655  60  Stanley  Hist. 
Philos.  (1701)  389/2  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Pythagoreans 
as  soon  as  they  waked,  to  excitate  their  souls  with  the  Lute. 

Hence  Excitating  ppl .  a. 

a  1643  J.  Shute  Judgem.  <5-  Mercy  (1645)  29  The  sinnes  of 
other  men,  they  may  bee  the  externall,  irritating,  exitating 
cause  of  Gods  judgements. 

Excitation  (eksiteijon).  Also  5-6  exce-, 
excitacion,  -ioun,  exeytacyon.  [a.  F.  excitation, 
ad.  L.  excitation- em,  n.  of  action  f.  excitare  to 
Excite.] 

1.  The  action  of  exciting  (in  various  senses  of 
the  verb) ;  an  instance  of  this,  f  By  ( a  person's') 
excitation  :  at  (a  person’s)  instigation,  rare  or  arch . 
in  general  sense. 

c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)  xxxi.  139  Thurgh  comforth  of 
]?aire  wordes  and  ]>e  excitacioun  of  }>aim,  we  schrafe  vs  clene 
and  herd  messe.  1462  Edw.  IV.  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett .  11.  41  I. 
127  The  malicious  counseyle  and  exitacion  of  Margaret  his 
wife,  c  1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn  xx.  (1890)  69  The  . . 
impetuous  excitacions,  that  often  tymes  thy  messangers 
made  vnto  me,  1548  Hall  Chron.  99  A  man,  that  ..  con¬ 
fessed,  that  he  was  there  by  myne  excitacion.  1587  Fleming 
Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1413/1  Bookes  conteining  false, 
seditious,  and  slanderous  matter  . .  to  the  excitation  of  in¬ 
surrection.  c  1630  Jackson  Creed  iv.  iii.  Wks.  III.  462  The 
excitation  of  God’s  gifts  in  us,  whereby  we  are  united  to 
Christ.  1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life  (1 747)  III.  95  His  Ex¬ 
citation  of  the  Graces  of  Prayer  in  us,  is  called  his  making 
Intercession  for  us.  1788  V.  Knox  Winter  Even,  xlv,  The 
alternate  excitation  of  hope  and-  fear  is  attended  with  con¬ 
siderable  delight.  1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Metaph.  xxx. 
(1870)  II.  214  The  ceaseless  excitation  of  the  mind  to  new 
knowledge. 

b.  In  various  physical  senses  :  +  the  process  of 
setting  in  motion  ;  +  contagion  (of  a  putrid  sub¬ 
stance)  ;  calling  forth  (of  heat,  sound,  etc.) ;  the  ex¬ 
citing  (an  organ  or  tissue)  by  an  external  stimulus. 

1541  R.  Copland  Guydon’s  Form.  Tiv,  The  helpes  for 
woundes  composed  with  corrupte  sores  are  they  that  requyre 
exeytacyon.  1557  Sarum  Primer  Eiv,  Rejoyse,  bicause 
he  ascended  . .  into  heaven  again  By  his  proper  excitacion. 
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1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  330  The  Second  [means  to  induce  Putre¬ 
faction]  is  by  Inuitation  or  Excitation  ;  as  when  a  Rotten 
Apple  lieth  close  to  another  Apple  that  is  Sound.  1831 
Brewster  Nat.  Magic .  xiii.  331  Highly  expansive  elements 
. .  called  into  tremendous  action  by  the  excitation  of  heat. 
1862  H.  Spencer  First  Frinc.  (1867)  §  79  The  order  of  ex¬ 
citation  is  from  muscles  that  are  small,  .to  those  which  are 
larger.  1866  Huxley  Phys.  ix.  (1872)  222  The  excitation  of 
the  retina  proper. 

2.  A  means  of  excitement,  an  influence  that  ex¬ 
cites;  a  stimulus,  encouragement,  instigation,  arch. 

1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  lxxxviii.  136  Music  ..  as  the 
Spartans  used  it  . .  served  still  for  an  excitation  to  Valor. 
1670  Devout  Commun .  (1688)  65  Descend  into  my  heart  by 
the  excitations  of  thy  grace.  1755  Taylor  Let.  in  E.  Law 
TJu  Rclig.  402  The  subject  yields  . .  the  warmest,  and 
strongest  excitations  to  piety.  1817  Mar.  Edgeworth  Or¬ 
mond  xxiii.  (1832)  280  Tommy7,  with  this  excitation  . .  soon 
got  to  the  head  of  his  class.  1819  Southey  Lett.  (1856) 
III.  163  Here  is  a  fellow  publishing  the  most  direct  excita¬ 
tions  to  assassination  and  rebellion.  1877  Mrs.  Oliphant 
Makers  Flor.  viii.  212  His  example  was  a  continued  ..  ex¬ 
citation  to  his  brethren. 

3.  The  state  of  being  excited,  excitement ;  an 
instance  of  this.  Now  somewhat  rare. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  20  They  two  [Galba  and  Vitelle] 
through  her  dronkenhede  Of  witles  excitation  Oppressed  all 
the  nacion  Of  Spaine.  1638  Rouse  Heav.  Univ.  v.  (1702) 
49  Kindling  them  unto  a  more  Incentive  Excitation.  1698 
tr.  Fenelons  Maxims  of  Saints  53  All  hasty  and  unquiet 
Excitation  fore-running  Grace.  1830  Coleridge  Tablc-t. 

1  May,  It  is  said  that  every  excitation  is  followed  by  a 
commensurate  exhaustion.  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  in. 
xxiii,  His  temperament  was  still  in  a  state  of  excitation. 

4.  Electricity  and  Magnetism .  The  action  or 
process  of  inducing  an  electric  or  magnetic  condi¬ 
tion  ;  the  condition  so  induced. 

1656  tr.  Hobbes'  Elem.  Philos.  (1839)  526  As  for  jet,  it  must 
first  be  excited  by  rubbing  . .  whereas  the  loadstone  hath 
sufficient  excitation  from  its  own  nature.  1709  Hauksbee 
Phys.-Mech.  Exp.  11.  (1719)  71  The  Easie  Excitation  of  the 
Electrical  Matter.  1822  Imison  Sc.  #  Art  1. 322  The  simple 
rubber,  .will  produce  a  very  slight  excitation  of  the  cylinder. 
1846  J.  Joyce  Sci.  Dial.  iii.  Electr.  359  Electrical  machines 
. .  so  formed  as,  by  excitation  to  collect  Electricity. '  1871 
Tyndall  Fragm.  Sc.  (ed.  6)  I.  xiii.  375  Its  polar  excitation 
is  at  once  manifested. 

Excitative  (eksortativ),  a .  [a.  F.  excitatif, 
rive,  as  if  ad.  L.  *excitdtlv-zis,  f.  excitare :  see 
Excite  v.]  Able  or  tending  to  excite  :  in  senses 
of  the  verb.  Const,  of 

1490  Caxton  Encydosxx\\.(i^o^’j2>  Exhortacions&pyetous 
remonstrances  exeytatiue  of  all  well  wyllyng.  a  1677  Barrow 
Exp.  Creed  (T.)  Admonitory  of  duty  and  excitative  of  de¬ 
votion.  1704  Hearne  Duct.  Hist.  <'1714)  I.  408  The  Pytha¬ 
goreans  . .  said  that  Fire  is  the  . .  Excitative  Power.  1847 
R.  W.  Hamilton  Disq.  Sabbath  iv.  (1848)  135  Who  can  say 
what  shall  be  the  growth  of  holiness . .  where  all  is  auspicious 
and  excitative?  1881  Nature  XXIV.  208  [Paper  read]  on 
the  thermal  laws  of  the  excitative  spark  of  condensers. 

t  Excitator.  Ohs .  rare.  [a.  L.  excitatory 
agent-n.  f.  excitd-re ;  see  Excitate  and  -or.  Cf. 
Fr.  excitateur. ] 

1.  One  who  excites ;  spec ;  one  whose  business  it 
is  to  rouse  others  from  sleep. 

1688  R.  Holme  Armoury  111.  182/1  The  Excitator,  who 
wakeneth  the  Jesuites  in  the  Morning. 

2.  (Seequot.) 

1847  Craig,  Excitator ,  an  instrument  employed  to  discharge 
a  Leyden  jar,  or  other  electrical  apparatus,  without  exposing 
the  operator  to  the  consequences  of  the  shock.  1864  in 
Webster;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Excitatory  (eksortatori),  a.  [f.  L.  excitcit- 
ppl.  stem  of  excitare  (see  Excitate)  +  -ory.] 
Tending  to  or  productive  of  excitation  ;  character¬ 
ized  or  produced  by  excitation. 

1803  Med.  Jrnl.  IX.  147  Communication  was  produced 
between  the  two  armatures  by  a  silver  wire  or  excitatory 
arc.  1874  Cooke  Fungi  { 1875)  58  Excitatory  organs  for  the 
dehiscence  of  the  asci.  1882  Nature  No.  637.  258  Changes 
in  the  electrical  relations  of  the  two  surfaces  [of  a  leaf] 
(called  the  excitatory  variation).  Ibid.  XXVI.  353  The 
excitatory  motions  both  of  plants  and  of  animals. 

Excite  (eksai*t\  v.  Also  4-5  exite,  4  6  exey te, 
5  excit,  exyte.  [a.  Fr.  exciter  (=  Fr.  and  Sp. 
excilar),  ad.  L.  excitare ,  freq.  of  excise  to  set  in 
motion,  awaken,  call  forth,  instigate,  f.  ex -  out  + 
ciere  to  set  in  motion.] 

1.  trans.  To  set  in  motion,  stir  up. 
a.  fig.  To  move,  stir  up,  instigate,  incite. 
Const,  +  til,  to,  unto ;  to  with  inf.  or  that  (with 
subord.  clause) ;  also  simply .  Now  only  with 

mixed  notion  of  5. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  Prol.,  pe  sange  of psalmes .  .excites 
aungels  til  oure  help.  Ibid.  ix.  25  Antecrist  sail  . .  excite 
him  [God]  in  his  synn  to  punysch  him.  1398  Trevisa  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  v.  xxiii.  (1495)  131  Oxen  ben  excited  to  traueile 
more  by  the  swete  songe  of  the  heerd  than  by  strokes  and 
pryckes.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  1.  v.  12  Gwentolena.  .exeyted 
her  Fader  and  frendes  to  make  warre  vpon  the  sayd  Lotryne. 
<21575  Abp.  Parker  in  Farr  .5*.  P.  Eliz.  (1845)  I.  2  Of  Sab¬ 
bath  day  the  solemn  feast  Doth  vs  exeyte  by  rest,  God’s 
mighty  workes  that  we  declare.  1655-60  Stanley  Hist. 
Philos.  (1701)  185/1  Exciting  the  Soul  of  the  World  and 
converting  it  to  himself.  1703  Maundrell  Journ.  Jems. 
(1732)  135  Excite  those  People  to  use  a  little  more  fervour 
in  their  Prayers.  1722  Wollaston  Relig.  Nat.  v.  118  We 
excite  children  by  praising  them.  1818  J  as.  Mux  Brit.  India 
II.  iv.  iv.  129  That  veteran  intriguer,  .excited  his  attendants 
to  resist.  1839  Keightley  Hist.  Eng.  II.  54  He  was  sent  to 
try  to  excite  the  emperor  to  a  crusade.  1850  M^Cosh  Div. 


Govt.  11.  iii.  (1874)  254  The  imagination  is  apt  to  be  still  more 
excited  by  the  stirring  incidents  of  war. 

absol.  c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  IVks.  III.  516  pe  kyng  may  take 
awey  pes  temporaltees  from  prelatis,  whan  laweful  cause 
exitip.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  hi.  ii.  3  Whose  prayse  I  would 
endyte . .  as  dewtie  doth  exeyte.  1683  Soame  &  Dryden  A  rt 
of  Poetry  ii.  9  There  native  beauty  pleases  and  excites. 

+  b.  To  provoke,  challenge.  Ohs. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  v.  12  Out  pute  paim  :  for  pai  ex- 
citid  pe  lord.  1388  Wyclif  Judith  xiv.  12  Myis  ben  goon 
out  of  her  caues,  and  doren  excite  us  tobatel.  1485  Caxton 
Chas.  Gt.  40  Of  Fyerabras  how  he  came  to  exeyte  thexersyte 
of  Charles. 

t  c.  In  physical  sense  ;  To  set  in  motion,  stir  up 
(so  L.  excitare  harenam ,  Sallust.)  Ohs.  rare~l. 

1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  hi.  362  He  snuffs  the  Wind,  his 
Heels  the  Sand  excite. 

2.  To  rouse,  awaken. 

fa.  lit.  To  rouse  from  unconsciousness,  rare. 

c  1440  Love  Bonavcnt.  Mirr.  xlv.  (Sherard  MS.)  101  Than 
was  our  lady  excited  and  roos  as  it  hadde  ben  fro  sleep. 

+  b.  To  call  up  (a  departed  spirit).  Ohs.  rare. 

1651  Walton  in  Reliq.  IVotton.  (1672)  208  Unless  ..  we 
could  . .  excite  them  again,  and  confer  a  while  with  their  1 
naked  Ghosts. 

c.  To  call  forth  or  quicken  (a  faculty,  feeling, 
etc.)  from  potential  into  actual  existence ;  to  rouse 
up,  awaken  (what  is  dormant,  sluggish,  or  latent). 

1393  Gower  Conf.  III.  18  Venus  ..  Hath  yive  him  drinke 
. .  Of  thilke  cuppe.,  whiche  excitethThe  lust.  1447  Boken- 
ham  Seyntys  Introd.  (Roxb.)  4  The  fyrst  cause  is  for  to 
exeyte  Menys  affeccyoun.  1641  Wilkins  Math.  Magick  1. 
i.  (1648)  3  Such  mysticall  expressions,  as  might  excite  the 
peoples  wonder.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  98  With 
Shouts,  the  Coward’s  Courage  they  excite.  1699  Bentley 
Phal.  xi.  304  Tis  the  design  of  Tragedy  to  excite  Compas¬ 
sion  in  the  Auditory.  1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc .  242  The  Fire 
in  Lime  burnt . .  lies  hid  . .  but  Water  excites  it  again.  1722 
Wollaston  Relig.  Nat.  iii.  55  A  master  may,  by  the  exer¬ 
cises  he  sets,  excite  the  superior  capacity  of  his  scholars. 
1766  Fordyce  Serin.  Vng.  Worn.  (1767)  I.  iii.  103  Who  can 
describe  the  detestation  it  excites?  1875  Jowett  Plato 
(ed.  2)  IV.  495  The  characters  excite  little  or  no  interest. 

3.  To  induce,  elicit,  provoke  (actions,  manifesta¬ 
tions)  ;  to  bring  about,  occasion  (active  condi¬ 
tions). 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  vn.  Ixvii.  (1495)  285  It  is  a 
generall  medycyne  to  exeyte  spewynge.  c  1400  Three  Kings  \ 
Cologne  (1886)  122  pe  deuyll.  .excited. .  among  pe  pepil  diuers 
opynyouns  of  heresy.  1576  Newton  tr.  Lemnie's  Complex. 
(1633)  104  It  is  expedient  to  excite  and  cherish  native  heat 
with  exercise.  1612  Enchir.  Med.  in  Through  a  catarrhall 
distillation  the  cough  is  excited.  1704  Penn  in  Pa.  Hist. 
Soc.  Mem.  IX.  341  Excite  his  return,  or  to  send  for  his  family 
to  him.  1786  Gilpin  Mount,  Lakes  Cumhld.  (1788)  II.  60 
Brass  guns,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  echoes.  1787  Winter 
Syst.  Hush.  73  Heat  . .  excites  and  promotes  a  motion  in 
the  fluids.  1797  Burke  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII.  303 
They  [the  English  ministry]  did  not  excite  the  general  con¬ 
federacy  in  Europe.  1803  Phil.  Trans .  XCIII.  84  The  bar. . 
was  melted  in  the  strongest  heat  which  could  be  excited. 
1856  Froude  Hist .  Eng.  (1858)  II.  vii.  176  [He]  had  . .  en¬ 
deavoured  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  the  eastern  counties. 
i860  Motley  Netherl.  (1868)  I.  v.  192  Fire-ships,  intended 
only  to  excite  a  conflagration  of  the  bridge.  1871  Blackie 
Four  Phases  i.  142  It  may  excite  a  smile  when  I  say  so. 

4.  To  affect  by  a  stimulus  (bodily  organs  or  tis¬ 
sues),  so  as  to  produce  or  intensify  their  character¬ 
istic  activity. 

1831  Brewster  Nat.  Magic  iii.  37  We  observe  it  [the  retina] 
to  be  so  excited  by  local  pressures  . .  as  to  see  in  total  dark¬ 
ness  moving  and  shapeless  masses  of  coloured  light.  1855 
Bain  Senses  <5*  lut.  1.  ii.  §  18  (1864)  51  Irritation  or  contact 
with  a  surface  excites  a  single  group  of  muscles  in  one  way. 
1875  Darwin  Insectiv .  PI.  i.  4  Changes  which  take  place 
within  the  cells  of  the  tentacles  when  the  glands  are  excited. 

5.  In  modern  use  :  To  move  to  strong  emotion, 
stir  to  passion ;  to  stir  up  to  eager  tumultuous 
feeling,  whether  pleasurable  or  painful. 

1850  Thackeray  Pendennis  Ixi.  (1879)  601  All  the  events  of 
life,  however  strongly  they  may  move  or  eagerly  excite 
him  never  can  remove  that  sainted  image  from  his  heart. 
*855-79  [see  Excited  ppl.  a.  1].  1886  Leslie  Stephen  Life 
H.  Fawcett  viii.  352  The  only  result  of  his  endeavours 
to  bring  it  before  the  House  had  been  to  excite  the  Under¬ 
secretary  for  India.  1891  Punch  Cl.  121/2  ‘  It  excites  me 
— it  amuses  me  to  talk  to  a  cocherl 

6.  a.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  To  induce  elec¬ 
tric  or  magnetic  activity  in  (a  substance) ;  to  set 
(an  electric  current)  in  motion ;  also  absol.  b. 
Photography.  To  render  (a  plate,  etc.)  sensitive  to 
light ;  to  sensitize. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  ii.  60  If  an  iron  or  steele 
not  formerly  excited,  be  held  perpendicularly  or  inclinatorily 
unto  the  needle,  the  lower  end  thereof  will  attract  thecuspis 
or  southerne  point.  1827  Faraday  Cheni.  Manip.  xxiv.  631 
Excite  a  glass  rod  by  silk.  1839  G.  Bird  Nat.  Phil.  157  The 
magnets  . .  are  used  merely  to  excite  in  the  manner  already 
explained.  Ibid.  277  The  remarkable  fact  of  magnets  ex¬ 
citing  electric  currents  in  wires  moved  near  them.  1879 
Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  III.  270  For  exciting  the  collodion 
film  a  bath  should  be  mixed.  J.  C.  Leake  ibid.  IV.  323/2 
When  excited  the  plate  should  be  placed  in  the  dark-slide. 

Excited  lekssi'ted),  //>/.  a.  [f.  prec.  4  -ed1.] 

1.  Stirred  by  strong  emotion,  disturbed,  agitated. 

1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  275  The  population  of 
Edinburgh  was  in  an  excited  state.  1864  Mrs.  Carlyle 
Lett.  III.  216  The  excited  people,  .rushed  out  to  me.  1879 
M0Carthy  Own  Times  1. 199  Thiers  carried  with  him  much 
of  the  excited  public  feeling  of  France. 

b.  Of  trade  :  Abnormally  brisk  or  active. 

1878  Jevons  Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  123  Business  men  must 
become  . .  careful  during  excited  trade. 


2.  a.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  In  which  elec¬ 
trical  or  magnetic  action  has  been  induced ;  elec¬ 
trized,  magnetized,  b.  Of  bodily  organs  or  tissues  : 
Affected  by  a  stimulus,  c.  Of  a  seismographic 
instrument :  Agitated. 

1660  Boyle  Seraph.  Love  144  Excited  Needles,  when  they 
stick  fastest  to  each  other,  owe  their  Union  to  their  having 
both  been  touched  by  the  Loadstone.  1812  Sir  H.  Davy 
Chem.  Philos.  129  The  different  states  may  be  known  by 
presenting  a  metallic  point  to  the  excited  body.  1831  Brew¬ 
ster  Newton  (1855)  I.  x.  235  The  visible  direction  of  an  object 
should  be  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  curvature  of  the  retina 
at  the  excited  point.  1863  Tyndall  Heat  ii.  §  35  (1870)  37 
The  excited  magnetic  field.  1881  Standard  12  Aug.,  The 
instruments  become  less  excited,  and  gradually  fall  back  to 
more  normal  conditions. 

Excitedly  (eksortedli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly2.] 
In  an  excited  manner. 

1852  J.  B.  Owen  in  Vet.  Ingestre  Mcliora  I.  137  The 
children  looked  excitedly  at  their  father.  1858  Mrs.  Car¬ 
lyle  Lett.  II.  389  He  now  talks  incessantly,  and  excitedly. 
1875  Flo.  Marryat  Open  Sesame  I.  vi,  ‘Let  him  come’, 
cries  the  girl  excitedly.  1882  J .  H.  Blunt  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  1 1. 
101  The  young  king,  .dashed  his  pen  excitedly  through  some 
words  of  the  oath. 

t  Exci  teful,  a.  Ohs.  rare.  [f.  Excite  v.  ;  cf. 
assistful. ]  Tending  to  excite  to  action. 

1615  Chapman  Odyss.  11.  56  To  . .  Stern  Pluto  and  Perse¬ 
phone,  apply  Exciteful  prayers.  1618  —  Hesiod  11.  423  Many 
a  fore-studied  exercise  Was  instituted,  with  exciteful  prize. 

Excitement  (eksartment).  [f.  Excite  v.  -p 
-meet.  First  used  in  sense  3  ( =  L.  irritamentum) 
which  is  the  only  sense  recognized  by  Johnson.] 

1.  The  action  of  exciting  ;  the  fact  of  being  ex¬ 
cited  ;  =  Excitation.  Somewhat  rare. 

1830  Herschel  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  11.  ii.  (1851)  89  The 
excitement  and  propagation  of  motion.  1840  Mill  Diss. 
fy  Disc.  (1859)  1.  1 16  note,  Experience  . .  must  precede  the 
excitement  of  any  ideas  in  the  mind. 

2.  Excited  state  or  condition. 

a.  Path.  A  state  of  abnormal  activity  in  any 
organ,  f  Also,  in  the  ‘  Brunonian  ’  physiology, 
the  effects  resulting  from  the  presence  of  the  vital 
principle  in  the  organism. 

1788  J.  Brown  tr.  Elem.  Med.  §  16  The  effect  of  the  exciting 
powers,  acting  upon  the  excitability,  is  to  be  denominated 
Excitement  [Latin  1780  Incitatio ].  1793  Beddoes  Consump¬ 
tion  148  Diseases  of  excitement  on  the  one  hand,  and  debility 
on  the  other.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  II.  452  The  greatest  degree 
of  excitement,  consistent  with  life,  may  be  communicated  by 
this  agent  [electric  fluid].  1801  Ibid.  V.  82  An  addition  . . 
to  that  just  degree  of  excitement  which  constitutes  health. 

b.  Stimulation,  titillation  (of  the  senses). 

1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  xxii,  No  possible  taste  or  odour  . . 
can  convey  a  delicate  excitement  comparable  to  this  mixture. 

c.  In  recent  use  :  The  condition  of  being  men¬ 
tally  excited,  whether  by  pleasurable  or  painful 
emotion.  Cf.  Excite  v.  5. 

1846  Trench  Miracles  vi.  (1862)  185  Men  in  their  thirst  for 
excitement  . .  have  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  being  the  bearers 
even  of  evil  tidings,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xxii.  152  He 
approached  me  with  some  excitement  of  manner.  1864  J.  H. 
N ewman  Apol.  156  The  excitement  it  [Tractarianism]  caused 
in  England. 

3.  Something  that  excites  ;  a  means  of  exciting. 

+  a.  Something  that  tends  to  excite  (a  feeling) ; 

a  motive  or  incentive  to  action ;  an  exhortation, 
encouragement.  Ohs.  or  arch. 

1604  Shaks.  plain,  iv.  iv.  58  (Qq.)  A  father  kill'd,  a  mother 
stain'd,  Excitements  of  my  reason,  and  my  blood.  1633  May 
Hen.  II,  vii.  79  Excitements  every  where  From  Pulpits 
sounded  in  the  peoples  eare,  To  aid  their  brother-Christians. 
1642  Fuller  Holy  <$■  Prof.  St.  11.  xvi.  112  Rather  are  dili¬ 
gent  lads  to  be  encouraged  with  all  excitements  to  Learning. 
1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  v.  Wks.  1874  I.  89  Perception  of 
danger  is  a  natural  excitement  of  passive  fear,  and  active 
caution.  1741  Warburton  Div .  Legat.  ix.  ii.  (1846)  373  The 
General  encouraging  his  followers,  by  all  the  usual  excite¬ 
ments  to  do  their  duty.  1817  Coleridge  Lay  Serin.  420  In 
any  half  dozen  sermons  of.  .Jeremy  Taylor,  there  are.  .more 
excitements  to  inquiry,  .than  are  presented  to  the  congrega¬ 
tions  of  the  present  day  . .  during  twice  as  many  months. 
1858  De  Quincey  Autobiog.  Sk.  Wks.  I.  239  Each.  . had 
yet  its  own  separate  occasions  and  excitements. 

b.  In  physical  sense. 

1862  Darwin  Fertiliz .  Orchids  iv.  153  I  suspect  that  it  does 
explode  . .  without  the  excitement  of  a  touch. 

c.  An  occasion  of  mental  excitement. 

1878  R.  W.  Dale  Led.  Preach,  vii.  186  Their  knowledge 
brings  them  some  noble  excitements  and  satisfactions. 

Exciter  (eksortoi).  Also  5  excit  our.  Cf. 
Excitor.  [f.  Excite  v.  -f-er.1] 

1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  excites;  +  an  instigator. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  267  Lewelynes  broj  er 

David  . .  pat  was  exciter  [L.  incentor ]  of  all  J>is  woo.  c  1400 
Test.  Love  1.  (1560)  277/2  Excitours  to  the  matters  were  so 
painted  and  coloured,  that  etc.  1617  Collins  Def  Bp.  L ly 
11.  ix.  360  He  would  haue  relligion  to  he.  .an  exciter,  .of  our 
rcuerence  to  Saints.  1795  Hist,  in  Ann.  Reg.  So  Exciters 
of  the  insurrection.  1812  Shelley  in  Hogg  Life  (18581 II. 
58  The  personal  exciter  and  strengthener  of  my  virtuous 
habits.  1862  R.  H.  Patterson  Ess.  Hist.  $  Art  325,  I  am 
simply  looking  upon  War  as  the  strongest  exciter  of  the 
human  mind. 

2.  Med.  An  excitant ;  a  stimulant. 

1832  in  Webster;  whence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Exciting  (eksaitig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Excite  v.  + 

-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Excite.  Also  an 
instance  of  it.  +  Phrase,  At  ( of \  by)  exciting  of : 
by  the  instigation  of. 
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1387  Trkvisa  Higden  Rolls1 1 1.  133  At  exitynge  of  quarta 
decimanorum  J>at  helde  Esterday  xiiij’  day  of  he  mone 
Chedde  was  i-take.  1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle  1.  ii.  (1483)  3 
Yf  that  my  pylgrim  hath  ought  done.. of  thyne  excytyng. 
1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  clxxxix.  192  A  company  of  them, 
by  the  exityng  of  Hurkus  . .  folowed  the  kynges  hoost. 
1525  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  ll.xciii.  [lxxxix.]  279'rhechiefe 
excytyng  of  these  maters  came  by  the  kynges  uncles.  1626 
Bacon  Sylva  §  354  It  must  proceed,  .from  the  Quickning 
and  Exciting  of  the  Natural  heat.  1652  G.Herbert  Country 
Pars,  xxii,  Wanting  many  excitings  of  grace  [when  not 
attending  the  Communion]. 

Exciting  (eksartiij),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ing2.]  That  excites.  Exciting  cause :  (chiefly 
Path.)  that  which  immediately  causes  disease,  etc.; 
opposed  to  predisposing  cause. 

1811  Hooper  Med.  Diet.,  Exciting  cause.  1826  Disraeli 
Viv.  Greyv.  xiii,  Story  after  story,  .followed  each  other  with 
exciting  haste.  1834  Cycl.  Pract.  Med.  II 1. 57/1  The  exciting 
causes  ofhepatitismaybeenumeratedas  follows.  1849RUSKIN 
Sev.  Lamps  i.  §  2. 9  Principles,  .exciting  rather  than  direct¬ 
ing.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  542  The  public  atten¬ 
tion  was  occupied  by  other  and  far  more  exciting  subjects. 
a  1871  Grote  Eth.  Fragnt.  i.  (1876)  13  Certain  acts  and  for¬ 
bearances  considered  as  the  exciting  cause  of  disposition 
on  the  part  of  others. 

Hence  Exci  tingly  adv.,  in  an  exciting  manner. 

i860  in  Worcester  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Excitive  (eksartiv),  a.  [f.  Excite  v.  +  -ive.] 
Tending  to  excite.  Const,  of. 

1774  N.  Wraxall  Let.  in  Tour  North.  Eitrope  (1776)164 
A  sight  rather  excitive  of  disgust  than  desire.  1862  Burton 
Bk.  Hunter  51  The  least  excitive  of  the  bad  passions. 

Excito-motor  (eksaiitomou'tor),  a.  =  next. 

1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life  Introd.  90  The  three  typical 
pairs  of  excitomotor  ganglia  are  easily  recognisable.  1881 
Power  Carpenter’s  Hum.  Physiol.  §  404  Such  movements 
are  properly  distinguished  as  excito-motor. 

Excito-motory  (eksaktomtfu’taii),  a.  Phys. 
[f.  Excit-or  +  Motory  ;  formed  by  Marshall  Hall 
in  1836.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  spinal  group  of 
nerves,  composed  of  the  excitor  and  the  motor 
nerves.  Often  applied  to  the  reflex  actions  which 
are  produced  by  this  division  of  the  nervous  system. 

1836  M.  Hall  Lect.  Nervous  Syst.  12, 1  propose  to  divide 
[the  Nervous  System]  into  1.  The  Cerebral.. 2.  The  True 
Spinal  or  the  Excito-motory ;  and  3.  The  Ganglionic. 
1847  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  609/2  A  distinct  series  of  excito- 
motory  fibres.  1854  Woodward  Mollusca  ii.  189  Besides 
this  excito-motory  system  ..  the  Nudibranches  possess  a 
‘  sympathetic  ’  system.  1861  T.  Graham  Pract.  Med.  593  In 
infancy,  when  the  voluntary  power  is  as  yet  undeveloped, 
the  excito-motory  is  in  the  fullest  activity. 

Excitor  (eksartoi,  -oi'i.  Cf.  Exciter,  [f.  Ex¬ 
cite  v.,  on  the  analogy  of  motor.']  a.  =  Exciter. 
b.  An  afferent  nerve  belonging  to  the  spinal  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  nervous  system.  Also  attrib.  or  as  adj. 

l8l6  Jane  Austen  Mansfield  Park  II.  126  All  those  fine 
feelings  of  which  he  had  hoped  to  be  the  excitor,  were  already 
given.  1836  M.  Hall  Lect.  Nerz>ous  Syst.  15  The  true  Spinal 
Nerves.  I.  The  Excitors.  Ibid.  21  The  incident  excitor 
nerves,  the  medulla,  and  the  reflex  motor  nerves,  constitute 
the  system.  1865  Cornh.  Mag.  XI.  592  It  is  quite  credible 
that  the  messenger  of  death  operated  through.. the  usual 
excitors  of  disease.  1871  Napheys  Pre v.  <5*  Cure  Dis.  III. 
iii.  674  Another  excitor  is  a  brush  of  fine  wires.  1874 
Carpenter  Ment.  Phys.  1.  ii.  §  62  (1879)  63  Other  excitor 
fibres . .  are  included  in  the  ordinary  nerve-trunks. 

Excitress  (eksartres)  rare.  [f.  Exciter  +  -ess.] 
A  female  exciter. 

a  i860  ‘  Used  somewhere  by  H.  H.  Wilson  ’  (F.  Hall). 
Excitory  (eksartari),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  -f  -ory.] 
Fitted  to  excite  ;  instrumental  in  exciting. 

1818  Bostock  Galvanism  1.  i.  18  The  excitory  arc,  or  the 
metallic  part  of  the  circle.  1861  Hulme  tr.  Moquin -  Tandon 
11.  1.  48  The  females  are  provided  with  a.  .vagina  or  sheath 
for  the  reception  of  the  excitory  organ  of  the  male. 

Exclaim  (ekskl<?iTn),  v.  Also  6-7  exclame, 
-aime.  [ad.  F.  ex  clavier,  ad.  L.  excldmdre  to  call 
out,  f.  ex-  out  +  cldmare  to  call,  shout.] 

1.  intr.  To  cry  out  suddenly  and  vehemently; 
to  cry  out  from  pain,  anger,  delight,  surprise,  etc. 
Rarely  with  out. 

1570  Levins  Manif.  18  To  Exclame,  e.xclamare.  1591 
Shaks.  1  Hen.  VI ,  iv.  i.  83  Say  Gentlemen,  what  makes  you 
thus  exclaime?  1667  Milton  P.  L.  x.  416  On  either  side 
Disparted  Chaos  over  built  exclaimed.  1768  .Sterne  Sent. 
Journ.,  The  Bidet ,  Grant  me  but  decent  words  to  exclaim 
in.  1845  Darwin  in  Life  Lett.  (1887)  I.  342,  I  assure  you 
the  contrast  made  me  exclaim  out. 

b.  with  quoted  words,  either  in  direct  or  indirect 
speech. 

1591  Shaks.  i  Hen .  Vf  1.  i.  125  The  French  exclaymld, 
the  Deuill  was  in  Armes.  1630  K.  Johnson's  Kingd.  <y 
Commw.  31 1  Exclaiming  that  the  tyranny  of  the  Nobilitie 
had  inforced  them  to  this  action.  1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit.  279 
*  What !  leave  the  Combat  out  ?  ’  exclaims  the  Knight. 
1781  Cowper  Hope  437  ‘  Spoke  like  an  oracle  they  all  ex¬ 
claim.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxi,  ‘By  Saint  Andrew, 
Robin  !  *  exclaimed  his  father,  *  thou  art  like  a  screech-owl  \ 
1858  Froxjde  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xiv.  191  The  people  exclaimed 
that  they  were  betrayed  by  the  gentlemen. 

2.  a.  To  exclaim  against :  to  cry  out  loudly 
and  suddenly  against,  accuse  loudly,  blame  (per¬ 
sons,  their  actions  and  attributes)  ;  to  make  an 
outcry  against,  protest  against,  rail  at  (a  thing). 
Also  with  indirect  passive,  arch. 

*593  Shaks.  Lucr,  757  Here  she  exclaims  against  repose 
and  rest.  1652  Needham  tr.  Selden's  Mare  Cl.  338  The  In¬ 


habitants  did  indeed  exclaim,  .against  this  kind  of  Jurisdic¬ 
tion.  1658  Mem.  Reign  Jas.  1,  25  None  ever  exclaimed 
more  against  that  Prince  then  usually  he  did.  1724  T.  Bur¬ 
net  Life  Bp.  Burnet  in  Own  Time  I.  59  In  his  charges  to 
the  Clergy  he  exclaimed  against  the  pluralities.  1726  Chet- 
wood  Adz>.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  35,  I  began  to  exclaim  against 
him  in  a  friendly  manner.  1734  tr.  Rollin' s  Anc.  Hist.  V. 
xii.  158  Sparta,  .was  already  much  exclaimed  against  for  the 
treaty  of  Antalcidas.  i860  Sat.  Rev.  IX.  9/2  Satisfied  with 
exclaiming  against  the  inconsistencies  which  he  detected  in 
the  conduct  of  remarkable  persons. 

b.  To  exclaim  at,  on,  upon  :  in  same  sense  ;  also, 
(quots.  1589,  1818),  to  apostrophize,  arch. 

1583  Babington  Commandm.  x.  (1637)  98  So  as  I  may  not 
be.  .exclaimed  upon  justly  in  the  world.  1589  Puttenham 
Eng.  Poesie  111.  xix.  (Arb.)  245  We  do  sodainlyflye  out  and 
either  speake  or  exclaime  at  some  other  person  or  thing,  .as 
a  louer  to  his  vnkind  mistresse.  1633  Ford  Love's  Sacr. 
iii.  i,  I  will  exclaim  to  the  world  on  thee,  and  beg  justice  of 
theduke  himself.  1709  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xxxvii.  424The.se 
men.  .sometimes  he  makes  sport  with.,  and  sometimes  de- 
claimes  and  exclaimes  upon  them.  1822  Lamb  Elia,  Christ's 
Hospital ,  How  I  would  wake  weeping,  and  in  the  anguish 
of  my  heart  exclaim  upon  sweet  Caine  in  Wiltshire  !  1823 

Southey  Hist.  Penins.  War  I.  184  He  exclaimed  on  the 
horrid  treatment  they  were  giving  him. 

+  c.  To  exclaim  of:  to  complain  loudly  of. 

1578  T.  N.  tr.  Conq.  W.  India  116  They  came  . .  exclaim¬ 
ing  of  the  Captains  of  the  power  of  Tlaxcallan,  who  had 
bounde  them.  1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  (1629)  39  [Some 
bad  natures]  exclaime  of  all  things. 

+  3.  trans.  To  express  by  exclamation.  With 
compl.ohj .  To  proclaim  loudly.  Ohs.  rare. 

c  1592  Marlowe  Massac.  Paris  iii.  ii.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  242/1, 

I  curse  thee,  and  exclaim  thee,  miscreant.  1782  Fashionable 
Follies  II.  75  The  beautiful  creature  exclaimed  thus  her 
abhorrence  of  inconstancy. 

Hence  Exclaimer,  one  who  exclaims  or  cries  out 
with  sudden  vehemence.  Exclaiming  vbl.  sb ., 
the  action  of  the  vb.  Exclaim  ;  an  outcry.  Ex¬ 
claiming  ppl.  a .,  that  exclaims. 

1689  Locke  Toleration  17  The  Opposers  of  Errors,  the 
Exclaimers  against  Schism.  1809-10  Coleridge  Friend 
(ed.  3)  III.  225  The  exclaimer  relates  half  a  dozen  similar  in¬ 
stances.  1872  Dasent  Three  to  One  I.  3  Some  one  exclaims 
‘  regular  old  fogies  \  Let  us  reason  with  this  exclaimer. 
1585  Abp.  Sandys  Serm.  (1841)  226  The  exclaiming  of  the 
people  hath  many  times  as  much  cause  as  had  the  harlot’s 
complaint  made  unto  Solomon.  1688  R.  L’Estrange  Brief 
Hist.  Times  m.  292  They  both  brake  out  in  Violent  Ex- 
claymings,  Lord  !  What  will  become  of  us  !  1741  Richard¬ 
son  Pamela  III.  188  Our  intermingling  Exclaimings  and 
Observations.  1877  Daily  News  1  Nov.  6/1  There  was  a 
questioning  and  exclaiming  that  I  refrain  from  repeating. 
1580  Sidney  Arcadia  (1622)  2i6^The  happy  dwellers  of 
these  vallies  Haue  prayed  me  leaue  my  straung  exclaiming 
musike.  1633  T.  Stafford  Pac.  Hib.  iii.  (1821)  259  The 
exclayming  mouths  of  these  discontented  people. 

Exclaim  (ekskl^-m),  sb.  rare.  ‘Now  disused' 
(J.).  [f.  prec.  vb.]  Exclamation,  outcry. 

c  1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn  213  With  these  or  the  like 
exclaimes.  1586  J.  Hooker  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holimhed  II. 
150/1  He  thought  by  waie  of  exclames  to  aggrauat  his  owne 
case.  1633  Costlie  Whore  1.  i,  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  IV,  Intending 
by  exclaimes  to  raise  the  Court.  1812  W.  Tennant  Anstcr 
F.  v.  ii,  It  needed  not  that  with  a  third  exclaim  King  James's 
trumpeter  aloud  should  cry.  1840  Browning  Sordello  iii.  344 
Thus  I  bring  Sordello  to  the  rapturous  Exclaim  at  the 
crowd’s  cry. 

Exclamation  (eksklamtFPjbn).  Forms :  4-6 
exclamacioun,  5-6  -cion,  -cyon,  6  -tioun,  -tyon, 
6-  -tion.  [a.  Fr.  exclamation ,  ad.  L.  excldmdtidn- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  excldmdre  :  see  Exclaim  v.] 

1.  The  action  of  exclaiming  or  crying  out ;  the 
loud  articulate  expression  of  pain,  anger,  surprise, 
etc. ;  clamour,  vociferation.  Also,  an  instance  of 
this,  an  outcry  ;  an  emphatic  or  vehement  speech 
or  sentence. 

1382  Wyclif  Mark  Prol.,  He  ordeynynge  in  the  vois  of  a 
prophetis  exclamacioun,  schewith  the  ordre  of  dekenis 
eleccioun.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  ccvii.  220  Therfore  the 
mydwyfemadean  exclamacyon,  and  sayde,  this  childe  shall 
be  a  kynge.  1533  More  Apol .  viii.  Wks.  860/1  Tyndall., 
aunswereth  me  wyth  an  hedious  exclamacion,  and  crieng 
oute  vppon  my  fleshelynesse  and  foly.  1568  Grafton  Chron. 
II.  72  At  these  wordes  one  of  them  burst  out  in  exclamation. 
1637  Stirling  Doomes-day ,  10 th  hour  st.  lvi.  in  Chalmers 
V.  392  Huge  exclamations  burst  abruptly  out.  1719  De  Foe 
Crusoe  (1840)  I.  vi.  106  What  my  Tongue  might  express., 
was  rather  Exclamation,  such  as,  Lord  !  what  a  miserable 
Creature  am  I.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xix,  The . .  cries  and 
exclamations  of  a  woman,  .screaming. .‘  Oh,  my  husband  ! 
— my  husband’.  1850  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tojh's  C.  vii, 
Always  making  these  exclamations  in  some,  .rough  part  of 
the  road.  1873  Black  Pr.  Thule  {i^>q^)  24  They  were  startled 
by  an  exclamation  from  Ingran. 

2.  The  action  of  loudly  complaining  or  protest¬ 
ing  ;  a  loud  complaint  or  protest ;  a  derogatory 
outcry;  a  ‘vociferous  reproach’  (J.).  Const. 
against,  +  of,  +  on,  and  in  phrases  To  +  infer ,  make 
exclamation  against,  +  upon.  arch. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  iii.  xxii,  Wei!  maye  I  make  an 
exclamacion  Of  ignoraunce.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  clxxxii. 
180  Charlys  herynge  this  excfamacion  of  his  subgettes  . . 
was  right,  .heuy  in  his  herte.  1513  Douglas  Aineis,  Ex¬ 
clamacion  (1710)  485  Ane  Exclamacioun  Aganis  detrac- 
touris.  1530  Calisto  Melib.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  54  Oh, 
his  lamentations  and  exclamations  on  fortune,  a  1533  Ld. 
Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  O  ij  b,  The  ntyser- 
able  person  . .  maketh  exclamacion  vpon  the  rightwise 
goddes.  1576  F leming  Panopl.  Epist.  425  I  nferring  an 
exclamation  and  outcrie,  against  the  croked  . .  condition  of 
this  life.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VIII,  1.  ii.  52  These  exactions 


.  .They  say .  .are  deuis’d  by  you,  or  else  you  suffer  Too  hard 
an  exclamation.  1722  De  Foe  Plague  (1840)  34,  I  might 
spend  a  great  deal  of  my  time  in  exclamations  against  the 
follies  . .  of  those  things.  1777  Priestley  Disc.  Philos. 
Nccess.  iii.  24  What  exclamation  and  abuse  must  he  not 
expect  ?  1821  Scott  Kenilw.  xi,  Dame  Crank  . .  began  a 
horrible  exclamation  against  Jack  Hostler. 

f  3.  Formal  declaration  ;  proclamation.  Const. 
of.  Obs.  Cf.  Exclaim  v.  3. 

1602  Marston  A nionip s  Rev.  11.  v,  lie  stand  amaz’d,  And 
fall  in  exclamations  of  thy  vertues.  1631  T.  Powell  Tom 
AllTradesi-ye  Many  Patrons  are  content  to  present,  .upon 
. .  due  exclamation  of  the  integrity  of  the  life  of  such  suitors. 

4.  a.  Rhet.  —  Ecphonesis  or  Epiphonema.  b. 
Gram.  =  Interjection,  e.  Note,  point  of  exclam¬ 
ation,  also  (U.  S.)  Exclamation-mark  or  point : 
=  Note  of  admiration :  see  Admiration  4. 

a-  1552  Huloet,  Exclamation,  epiphonema.  1589  Put¬ 
tenham  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xix.  (Arb.)  221  The  figure  of  ex¬ 
clamation  [marg.  Ecphonisis  or  the  Outcry].  1706  Phillips 
(ed.  Kersey),  Exclamation  . .  a  Figure  in  Rhetorick ;  as 
Now  I  speak  to  thee  O  Africanus. 

b.  1862  H.  Spencer  First  Princ.  11.  xv.  §  123  (1875)  347 
The  lowest  form  of  language  is  the  exclamation,  by  which 
an  entire  idea  is  vaguely  conveyed  through  a  single  sound. 

C.  1657  J-  Smith  Myst.  Rhet.  27 1  A  note  of  Exclamation 
or  Admiration,  thus  noted  !  1755  Johnson,  Exclamation 

.  .a  note  by  which  a  pathetical  sentence  is  marked  thus  1 
1824  L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  408  A  sentence,  in 
which  any  wonder  or  admiration  is  expressed ..  may  be . . 
terminated  by  a  note  of  exclamation.  1864  Webster,  Ex¬ 
clamation,  A  sign  by  which  emphatical  utterance  or  outcry 
is  marked ;  thus  [!]  [—called  also  exclamation  point. 

+  d.  Music.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1674  Playford  Skill  Mus.  1.  xi.  43  Exclamation  properly 
is  no  other  thing  but  the  slacking  of  the  Voice  to  re-inforce 
it  somewhat  more. 

Exclamative  (eksklaymativ),  a.  rare.  [f.  L. 
excldmdt-  ppl.  stem  of  excldmare  (see  Exclaim  w.) 
+  -ive.  Cf.  mod.F.  exclamalif. ]  Containing  or 
expressing  exclamation  ;  exclamatory. 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio\  Exclamative ,  of  or  pertaining  to  ex¬ 
clamation.  1775  in  Ash.  1838  Fraser's  Mag.  XVIII.  471 
Renowned  O  !  Y  ?  (thou  exclamative— interrogation). 

Hence  Excla*matively  adv.,  with  exclamation, 
exclamatorily. 

1836  in  Smart,  i860  in  Worcester  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Exclamatory  (eksklse'm  atari),  a.  [f.  L.  ex¬ 
cldmdt-  ppl.  stem  of  excldmdre  +  -ory.] 

1.  That  exclaims  or  cries  out  loudly ;  that  utters 
exclamations.  Of  a  feeling,  etc. :  That  vents  itself 
in  exclamation  ;  noisy,  outspoken. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  22  b,  Wold  God  there  were  no 
other  exclamatory  crime  then  this  to  be  obiected  against 
thee,  a  1631  Donne  Se/vu.  lxiii.  (1640)  635  Whom  afflictions 
supple  and  mollifie  no  farther  but  to  an  intemperate  . . 
and  exclamatory  Sorrow.  1755  Johnson  ^Exclamatory^ 
practising  exclamation.  1803  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  I. 
400  The  exclamatory  vehemence  and  contagious  zeal  of  his 
manner.  1883  Stevenson  Treasure  I  si.  1.  vi.  (1886)  48  You 
are  so  . .  hot-headed  and  exclamatory  that  I  cannot  get  a 
word  in. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  exclamation  ;  of  the  nature 
of  or  resembling  an  exclamation  ;  containing,  ex¬ 
pressing,  or  marking  an  exclamation. 

*11716  South  Serm.  IV.  vii.  346  Those  exclamatory 
words  of  St.  Paul.  .How  unsearchable  are  his  judgements. 
1727  Art  Speaking  in  Public  (ed.  2)  129  To  pronounce  those 
exclamatory  Expressions  without  either  Grace  or  Exclama¬ 
tion.  1767  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  { i8o2)IX.  xxxiii.  283  Beginning 
the  sentence  with  an  exclamatory  whistle.  1824  L.  Murray 
Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)1.  408  {heading  of%)  Of  the  Exclamatory 
point  (!).  1866  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt  I.  Introd.  (1866)  2  The 

tube-journey,  .is  as  barren  as  an  exclamatory  O  ! 

Hence  Exclamatorily  adv.,  in  an  exclamatory 
manner. 

1836  in  Smart  Walker's  Diet.  1863  Not  an  Angel  I.  41 
*  My  darling  !  *  exclamatorily.  ‘  What  do  you  want  ?  ’  ‘My 
darling?’  interrogatively. 

Exclude  (ekskhrd),  v.  Also  5-6  exclud, 
5  pa.  pple.  exclud,  6  Sc,  excluid.  [ad.  L.  exclu- 
de-re  to  shut  out,  f.  ex-  out  +  claudere  to  shut.] 

I.  To  bar  or  keep  out  (what  is  already  outside). 
1.  trans.  To  shut  out  (persons,  living  things), 
hinder  from  entering  (a  place,  enclosure,  society, 
etc.).  Const,  from,  +  out  of,  and  f  with  double 
obj.  by  omission  of  from. 

c  1440  York  Myst.  xv.  32  The  force  of  the  feende  to  felle  in 
sighte,  And  all  his  pouer  excluded  shulde  be.  c  1465  Eng. 
Chron.  (Camden)  10  Thi  childryn  shall  be  disheritid,  and 
excludid  fro  the  parlement .  .for  evirmore.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  7  b,  Therby  all  menkynde  was  vtterly  lost 
and  excluded  out  of  paradyse.  1635  Pagitt  Christianogr. 
(1646)  1.  132  Far  be  it  from  us  to  believe  that  all  these 
Christians  are  excluded  heaven.  1670  R.  Coke  Disc. 
Trade  71  Plato,  .excluded  every  one  his  School  who  was 
ignorant  in  Geometry.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  11.  512 
Exclude  th’  incroaching  Cattle  from  thy  Ground.  1708  J. 
Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  11.  1.  ii.  (1743)  329  The  first 
occasion  of  building  the  Roman  Wall  was.  .to  exclude  the 
Scotish  Highlanders.  1722  Sewel  Hist.  Quakers  (1795)  I. 
11.  144  Out  of  God’s  kingdom  you  are  excluded.  1870 
Yeats  Nat.  Hist.  Comm.  170  Nobody  was  excluded  who 
laid  down  his  penny  at  the  bar.  1879  Lubbock  Set.  Lect . 
iii.  96  We.  .find  in  flowers  various  modes,  .of  excluding  ants. 

b.  To  shut  out,  prevent  the  entrance  of  (noise, 
air,  light,  etc.). 

1598  Barret  Theor.  IVarrcs  iv.  ii.  105  All  rumour  and 
lowd  noises  are  to  be  excluded.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort. 
(1729)  igoWhen  Branches  are  so  thick. .that  they,  .exclude 
|  the  sun  and  air.  1704  Pope  Windsor  For.  18  Waving 
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groves  . .  part  admit,  and  part  exclude  the  day.  1885  Law 
Tunes  LXXIX.  366/2  Hoods  will  also  be  fitted  over  the  tops 
of  the  doors  so  as  to  further  exclude  the  draught. 

2.  With  an  immaterial  thing  as  obj. :  To  shut 
out,  give  no  place  to  ;  to  prevent  the  existence, 
occurrence,  or  use  of.  Const,  from,  and  with 
double  obj. 

1382  Wyclif  Rom.  ist  Prol.,  Lest  happili  hate  of  the 
prelatis  name,  shulde  exclude  the  profit  of  the  lessoun.  1393 
Gower  Con/.  III.  366  None  arte.  .Through  which  it  mighte 
ben  excluded,  That  he  ne  was  fully  concluded  To  love. 
i4So-iS3o  Myrr.  our  Ladye  39  Iesu  cryst  wyllyng  that  all 
suche  songe  shulde  be  excluded  from  thys  order.  154s 
Joye  Exp.  Dan.  xii.  220  Wherfore  our  faithe  stayed  vpon 
god.  .excludeth  al  maner  a  doute.  1604  Rowlands  Looke 
to  it  44  Eate,  drinke,  be  merry  . .  Exclude  all  Pittie,  Con- 
science,  and  Remorce.  1729  Butler  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II. 
50  It  is  impossible  that  this  subject  should  be  wholly  excluded 
conversation.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  v, 
Sometimes  the  thick  foliage  excluded  all  view  of  the  country. 
1841-44  Emerson  Ess.,  Poet  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  160  The  voca¬ 
bulary  of  an  omniscient  man  would  embrace  words  and 
images  excluded  from  polite  conversation. 

b.  To  shut  out  or  reject  from  consideration, 
notice,  or  use. 

*594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  ti.  v.  (1611)  63  And  so  exclude  the 
rest  of  the  Scripture.  1612  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  Addr.  to 
Rdr.  10  Not  . .  excluding  the  better  way  when  it  is  found. 
1632  J .  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's  Eromena  148  The  world., 
excludes  those  things  for  which  it  can  give  no  reason. 

c.  Not  to  admit  of,  to  leave  no  room  for,  be 
incompatible  with,  the  presence  of  (a  material  or 
immaterial  object).  Also  +  To  exclude  out. 

1625  Bp.  Mountagu  App.  Caesar.  104  The  freedome  of 
will  doth  not  exclude  out  God’s  prerogative  royall.  1690 
Locke  Hum.  Und.  n.  iv,  A  solid  substance,  .excludes  all 
other  solid  substances.  1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  vi.  Wks. 

1874  I.  1 12  This  Necessity  does  not  exclude  deliberation. 
1771  Junius  Lett.  lxi.  318  He  is  fond  of  introducing  any 
law  that  contradicts  or  excludes  the  common  law  of  England. 

1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  407  The  number  three  excludes 
the  number  four.  1884  H.  Spencer  in  1  gth  Cent.  XV.  7 
Absolute  indifference  excludes  the  conception  of  will. 

3.  To  shut  off,  debar  from  ;  to  preclude,  prohibit, 
f  Formerly  const,  of ;  also  to  with  inf. 

1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII,  c.  40.  Preamb.,  The  same  Erie  is 
excluded  to  have  or  enjoye  the  seid  Manoris.  a  1333  Ld. 
Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1539)  Prol.  ad  fin.,  Euery 
wyse  man . .  wyll  not  saye  that  I  am  the  principal!  auctour  of 
this  warke,  nor  yet  . .  exclude  me  clene  from  it.  1538 
Starkey  England  t.  ii.  34  He  ys  therby  excludyd  also  from 
the  vse  and  vtward  exercyse  almost  of  al  vertue.  1574 
tr.  Littleton' s  Tenures  52  a,  Theye  bee  excluded  duringe 
their  Iyves  to  defete  the  particion.  a  1626  Bacon  Max. 
y  Uses  Com.  Law  ii.  7  These  were  to  exclude  him  utterly 
of  his.  right.  1639  B.  Harris  ParivaVs  Iron  Age  103 
Francis  of  Vaudemont  being  next  heir  by  the  said  [i.e. 
Salic]  Law,  which  excludes  Females.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
iii.  202  And  none  but  such  from  mercy  I  exclude.  1737 
Whiston  Josephus'  Hist.  iv.  vii.  §  4  Placidus’s  concern  was 
to  exclude  them . .  from  getting  into  the  village.  1759  Robert¬ 
son  Hist.  Scot.  I.  in.  169  They  laboured  to  exclude  the 
English  from  the  treaty  of  Chateau  en  Cambresis.  1856 
Kane  Arct.  Expl.  II.  ii.  29  Here,  completely  excluded  from 
the  knowledge  of  things  without, 
f  b.  with  double  obj.  Ohs. 

1692  Lockf.  Toleration  iii.  Wks.  1727  II.  333  Excluding 
them  the  ordinary  and  probable  Means  of  Conversion. 
a  1718  Penn  Tracts  Wks  1726  I.  547  Professors  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  that  exclude  both  such  Men,  and  such  Knowledge 
the  Kingdom  of  God. 

4.  To  leave  out,  omit  purposely,  except  (from 
a  category,  list,  the  scope  of  a  proposition  or  en¬ 
actment,  etc.);  ‘not  to  comprehend  in  any  grant 
or  privilege ’(J.).  Const  .from,  \outof\  also  simply. 

c  1400  Purif.  Marie  in  Tundalc's  Vis.  (1843)  I29  Thys 
meyde.  .Excluded  was  for  condycion.  1689  C.  Hatton  in 
Hatton  Corr.  (1878)  II.  131  Y“  author,  .is  threaten'd  by  Sr. 
Robt.  to  be  excluded  out  of  y3  Act  of  indemnity.  1707 
Curios,  in  Hush,  Sf  Card.  118  Plaving  excluded  them  from 
the  Society  of  Men,  he  places  them  among.  .Beasts.  1724 
[see  5].  1753  in  Johnson. 

+  b.  To  let  off,  relieve,  exempt  (a  person)  from 
(an  obligation).  Ohs.  rare. 

1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's  Eromena  83  Excluded  and  | 
exempted  from  the  debt  which  others  owe  by  the  common 
law  of  nature. 

c.  Of  a  word,  term,  proposition,  etc.:  To  shut  ; 
out  of  or  not  to  include  in  its  scope,  application,  i 
or  meaning. 

1532  More  Confut .  Tindale  Wks.  384/1  If  saint  James 
sayd  that  god  had  begotten  vs  by  his  goodnes,  do  these 
wordes  exclude  al  the  meanes  that  hys  goodnesse  vsed  , 
toward  it.  1659  Pearson  Creed  (1839)  234  When  we  say 
the  conception  of  our  Saviour  was  wrought  by  the  operation 
of  the  Spirit . .  observe,  What  is  excluded  by  that  attribution 
to  the  Spirit.  1862  H.  Spencer  First  Princ.  1.  iv.  §  26  (1875) 

87  Excluding  as  they  [these  propositions]  do  an  all-important  : 
fact.  1882  J.  Seeley  Nat.  Relig.  1.  iv.  (1891)  85  Nature. . 
excludes  the  whole  domain  of  human  feeling. 

5.  The  pr.  pple.  used  absol. 

a.  =  ‘  To  the  exclusion  of.  +  b.  =  Excepting. 
1660  R.  Coke  Power  4*  Subj.  76  Whatsoever  the  son  does 
acquire,  it  is  his  own,  excluding  his  Father.  1724  R. 
Falconer  Voy.t  Adv.  §  Escapes  {1769)273  A  Court  Marshall 
.  .found  them  guilty  of  Cowardice,  excluding  Constable. 

II.  In  pregnant  sense  ;  to  expel  and  shut  out. 

0.  To  put  out  (of  a  room,  a  society,  a  possession, 
etc.),  to  banish,  expel.  Const.  +  out  of  from  ; 
also  with  double  object  and  sitnply. 

1388  Wyclif  Num.  xii.  15  So  Marie  was  excludid  [1382 
putte]  out  of  the  tentis.  a  1400  50  Alexander  2842  In 


j  pacience  possede  at  he  mi}t  [j>an]  Be  excludit  [Dublin  MS. 
exclud]  out  of  his  erd.  1531  Elyot  Gov.  ii.  xii.  II.  154  They 
excluded  him  out  of  their  counsayle.  1604  in  Eng.  Gilds 
(1870)  435  If  any  man  be  lawfully  seazed.  .of  any  tenement 
.  .he  shall  never  be  excluded,  .but  by  the  kings  writ.  1667 
Marvell  Corr.  lxxix.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  224  They  voted  that 
he  be  excluded  the  House.  1777  Robertson  Hist.  Amer . 
I.  iii.  229  As  Las  Casas  excepted  against  the  members  of  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  all  of  them  were  excluded.  1850 
Prescott  Peru  II.  133  They  then  caused  the  women  to  be 
excluded  from  the  church. 

7.  a.  After  L.  excludere  ova.  To  draw,  put  or 
thrust  forth  from  (a  receptacle) ;  to  hatch  (chickens, 
etc.)  ;  also  fig.  ;  to  give  birth  to  (young),  to 
lay  (eggs).  Also  fof  the  midwife:  To  extract. 
Const,  from,  out  of. 

c  1400  Lanfranc  s  Cirurg.  117  If  that  ony  |>ing  of  corrump- 
cioun  abide  he  place  schal  be  opened  wib  an  instrument,  & 
so  schal  he  quyttur  be  excludid.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's 
Mor.  53  To  rid  and  exclude  the  winde  and  aire  out  of  leather 
bagges  or  bladders.  1610  Guillim  Heraldry  iii.  xvii.  (1660) 
208.  Spiders,  .are  no  sooner  hatched  and  excluded  out  of 
their  egs,  but  forthwith  they  practise  to  make  webs.  1646 
Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  (ed.  2)  151  A  Cock  will,  .  fertiii- 
tate  the  whole,  .cluster  of  egges,  which  are  not  excluded  in 
many  weeks  after.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  1.  2  The 
next  day  she  excluded  the  Foetus  that  was  four  months  old. 
1713  Derham  P/iys.  Theol.  vii.  iv.  393  The  Eggs  of  the  Os¬ 
trich.,  are  cherished  only  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun  till  the 
Young  be  excluded.  1721  Bradley  Wks.  Nat.  59  The  .. 
male  [fish]  covers  it  [the  egg]  with  a  prolifick  Juice  as  soon 
as  it  is  excluded  from  the  Body  of  the  Female.  1754-64 
Smellie  Midwif.  I.  Introd.  8  He  describes  the  method  of 
excluding  the  Foetus.  1851  Darwin  Cirripedia  I.  10  In 
some  cases.. the  larvae,  when  first  excluded  from  the  egg, 
have  not  an  eye. 

+  b.  To  discharge,  void.  Obs. 

1677  Plot  Oxfordsh.  196  Who  out  of  the  corners  of  her 
eyes  excluded  a  sort  of  congealed  matter. 

Excluded  (ekskhPded),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-edI.]  In  senses  of  the  verb.  Also  absol. 

1672  in  Essex  Papers  (1890)  I.  27,  I  lately  believd  . .  that 
they  would  of  themselves  have  readmitted  their  excluded 
Alderman.  1717  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Lett.  II.  xliv.  24 
It  is  easy  to  see  in  her  manner,  that  she  has  lived  excluded 
from  the  world,  i860  Mill  Repr.  Govt.  (1865'  22/2  The 
interest  of  the  excluded  is  always  in  danger  of  being  over¬ 
looked.  1879  Green  Read.  Eng.  Hist.  xvii.  83  The  ex¬ 
cluded  monks. 

b.  Excluded  middle ,  third :  (see  quots.) 

1837-8  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Logic  (i860)  I.  83  The  principle 
of  Excluded  Third  or  Middle — viz.  between  two  contradic¬ 
tories — enounces  that  condition  of  thought,  which  compels 
us,  of  two  repugnant  notions,  which  cannot  both  coexist, 
to  think  either  the  one  or  the  other  as  existing.  1849  Abp. 
Thomson  Laws  Th.  295.  1884  tr.  Lotze's  Logic  10  Every 

physical  enquiry  employs  the  logical  principles  of  Identity 
and  Excluded  Middle  for  the  attainment  of  its  results. 

t  Exclu  dent.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  excludent-em,  pr. 
pple.  of  excludere :  see  Exclude.]  =  Excluder  b. 

1670  Conclave  wherein  Clement  VIII  was  elected  Pope  9 
It  is  now  in  your  power.. to  make  unto  yourself  and  the 
rest  of  the  Excludents  an  immortal  Friend  of  Santa  Seve- 
rina.  [See  also  Excluding  ppl.  a.] 

Excluder  (eksklzz  dou).  [f.  Exclude +  -erL] 
One  who  or  that  which  excludes  or  shuts  out. 

b.  spec.  One  who  attempts  to  exclude  a  candi¬ 
date  from  office  by  voting  against  him  ;  esp.  one 
who  voted  for  the  Exclusion  Bill  (Exclusion  i  b). 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  iii.  11.  276  They  left  no  stone 
unturned,  that  might  mollifie  the  excluders,  and  prevail 
with  them  to  give  their  votes  for  Montalto.  1685  Addr. 
Middlesex  Just,  of  Peace  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2010/4  The 
race  of  Regicides  and  Excluders  (who  Murthered  the  Royal 
Martyr  your  Father).  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  476 
The  grand  jury  of  Suffolk  expressed  a  hope  that  the  parlia¬ 
ment  would  proscribe  all  the  excluders. 

Excluding1  (eksklw-dig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -jng1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Exclude. 

1581  J.  Bell  H addon' s  Ansiu.  Osor.  505  b,  The  life  and 
the  health  of  the  body  is  nothing  els,  but  an  excluding  of 
death  and  Sickenesse.  1657-8  Burton's  Diary  { 1828)  II.  428 
The  excluding  of  the  old  peerage,  which  have  right  and  are 
a  considerable  party.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  iii.  ii. 

§  18  We  need  not  fear,  .the  excluding  of  a  Deity  from  being 
the  prime  efficient  cause  of  the  world. 

Exclu'ding,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.]  That 
excludes  or  shuts  out ;  exclusive. 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  iil  iii.  329  If  the  Head  of  the 
including  Faction,  offers  the  Head  of  the  Excluding  Party, 
to  assist  him  . .  in  the  Election  of  one  of  the  Excludents,  let 
him  alwayes  be  suspicious.  1836  E.  Howard  R.  Reefer  vi, 

A  sect  of.  .Methodists,  more  dismal  and  more  excluding. 
Hence  Exclu  dingly  adv. 

a  1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  Mon.  (1642)  30  Who  out 
of  that  respect  are  all  of  them,  not  excludingly,  any  one  of 
them,  styled,  The  Lords  Anointed, 
t  Excluse,  v.  Obs.  rare — 1.  [f.  L.  excliis-  ppl. 
stem  of  excludere.']  trans.  =  Exclude. 

1513  Hen.  VIII  in  Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  II.  288  note , 
The  King  of  Navarre  being  exclused  from  his  realme  for  the 
assistance  given  to  the  French  King. 

1*  Exclu  se,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  rare— l.  [ad.  L.  ex- 
clusuSy  pa.  pple.  of  excludere  :  see  Exclude.]  Ex¬ 
cluded  ;  shut  out. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  xii.  278  Thai  [chestnut  trees]  not 
refuse,  .clyves  therhumoure  is  not  excluse. 

t  Excltrsible,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  excliis - 
(see  Excluse  v.)  +  -ible.]  That  may  be  or  should 
be  excluded. 

1 650-3  tr.  Hales'  Dissert,  de  Pace  in  Phenix  1708  II.  371 
Neither  seem  they  exclusible  from  Heaven,  who,  etc. 


Exclusion  (ekskl/7-.^an).  [ad.  L.  exclusion  emy 
n.  of  action  f.  excludere :  see  Exclude.]  The 
action  of  excluding  in  various  senses. 

1.  Shutting  from  a  place,  a  society,  etc.,  debar¬ 
ring  from  privilege,  omitting  from  a  category, 
from  consideration,  etc. ;  an  instance  of  the  same. 

1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  1.  80  The  most  high  God  is 
also  an  infinite  God,  not  onely  by  exclusion  of  place,  but  by 
the  dignity  of  nature.  1622  Bacon  Hen.  VII,  Wks.  (1857) 
372  To  have  the  disposing  of  the  marriage  of  Britain  with 
an  exception  and  exclusion,  that  he  should  not  marry  her 
himself.  1626  —  Sylva  §  318  All  exclusion  of  open  Air  . . 
maintaineth  the  Body  in  his  first  freshness.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  ill.  525  To  dare  The  Fiend,  .or  aggravate  His  sad  ex¬ 
clusion  from  the  dores  of  Bliss.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals 
iii.  11.  276  There  were  32  Cardinals  in  the  Conclave  for  the 
Election  of  that  person,  and  twenty  for  his  Exclusion.  1690 
Locke  Hum.  Und.  11.  iv,  Solidity  consists  in  repletion,  and 
so  an  utter  exclusion  of  other  bodies  out  of  the  space  it  pos¬ 
sesses.  1698  Ludlow  Mem .  (1751)  I.  14  An  Act  for  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  Bishops  out  of  the  House  of  Lords,  a  1731 
Atterbury  Serm.  071  Matt,  xxvil.  25  (Seager)  Their  exclu¬ 
sion  from  offices  and  honours.  1791  Burke  App.  Whigs 
Wks.  VI.  no,  I  cannot  be  of  opinion,  that  by  his  [Burke's] 
exclusion  they  have  had  any  loss  at  all.  1826  Scott  Woodst. 
viii,  Cromwell  was  wont  to  invest  his  meaning.. in  such  a 
mist  of  words,  surrounding  it  with  so  many  exclusions  and 
exceptions.  1832  Austin  Jurispr.  (1879)  II.  xlix.  832  That 
[mode  of  property],  .which  implies  the  largest  power  of  user 
and  exclusion.  1863  H.  Co x  Instil.  iii.  iii.  619  The.  .exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  female  line,  .from  succession  to  fiefs  in  England. 

b.  Phrases,  +  In  exclusion  of,  to ;  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of. 

1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New  Inve?it.  87  Establishing  this 
Method  of  sheathing,  in  Exclusion  to  all  that  had  been  till 
then  used  in  the  Navy.  1716  Addison  Freeholder  No.  5 
To  the  Exclusion  of  all  common  Humanity  to  Strangers. 
1774  Sir  J.  Reynolds  Disc.  v.  (1876)  391,  I  take  this  study 
in  aid  and  not  in  exclusion  of  the  other.  1865  Dickens 
Mut .  Fr.  I.  15  He  spoke  in  the  singular  number  to  the 
express  exclusion  of  Eugene.  1871  B.  Stewart  Heat  §  116 
Two  vessels  entirely  filled  with  water  and  vapour  of  water 
to  the  exclusion  of  air  or  any  other  gas. 

c.  Bill  of  exclusion.  Exclusion  Bill :  a  bill 
brought  before  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II 
(1679)  for  excluding  or  preventing  James,  Duke 
of  York,  the  king’s  brother,  from  succeeding  to 
the  crown,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  Roman 
Catholic.  So  Exclusion  Barliamenl. 

1700  Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  IV.  667  Sir  William  Wil¬ 
liams,  speaker  of  the  exclusion  parliaments  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  the  2d,  is  dead.  1729  J.  Bramston  Art  of 
Politics  15  When  the  Exclusion-Bill  was  in  suspense.  1827 
Hallam  Const.  Hist.  (1876)  II.  xii.  432  The  bill  of  exclusion 
was  drawn  with  as  much  regard  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
duke  of  York’s  daughter  as  they  could  reasonably  demand. 
1872  J.  S.  Brewer  Stuarts  in  Eng.  Stud.  (1881)  197  Halifax 
had  spoken  with  great  energy  against  the  Exclusion  Bill. 

2.  Method  or  process  of  Exclusion (s)  :  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  discovering  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon,  or 
the  solution  of  a  problem,  by  successively  disprov¬ 
ing  all  but  one  of  the  conceivable  hypotheses.  In 
Mathematics ,  applied  to  a  method,  now  obsolete, 
devised  by  Frenicle  c  1666  for  solving  problems  in 
the  Theory  of  Numbers. 

3.  The  action  of  putting  or  thrusting  forth  from 
any  receptacle  ;  of  laying  (eggs),  hatching  (chick¬ 
ens),  bringing  forth  (a  foetus),  +  Also  concr.  that 
which  is  excluded. 

1646  SirT.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  m.vi.  117  That  the.  .time 
of  the  Beares  gestation . .  lasting  but  a  few  dayes . .  the  exclu¬ 
sion  becomes  precipitous  .  .There  may.. from  this  narrow 
time  of  gestation  ensue  a  minority  or  smalnesse  in  the  ex¬ 
clusion.  1692  Bentley  Boyle  Led.  145  The  strange  sagacity 
of  little  insects  in  choosing  fit  places  for  the  exclusion  of 
their  eggs.  1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man.  1.  ii.  176  The 
Exclusion  of  the  Foetus.  1836  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  629/2 
The  larva  of  the  Newt,  .a  few  days  after  its  exclusion  from 
the  egg. 

f  4.  The  action  of  discharging  (excrement).  Also 
concr.  matter  excluded,  excrement.  Obs. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iii.  iii  no  The  salt  and 
lixiviated  serosity  . .  hath  but  a  single  descent,  by  the  guts, 
with  the  exclusions  of  the  belly.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos. 

1.  10 The  excrements  in  the  Louse,  there  reposited  just  before 
exclusion. 

Exclusionary  (eksklM^onari),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-aryL]  Of  or  pertaining  to  exclusion  ;  character¬ 
ized  by  exclusion. 

1817  Bentham  Pari.  Ref.  Catech.  p.  cliv,  Note  well  the 
persons  to  whom,  in  this  instance,  the  exclusionary  force  is 
in  an  immediate  way  applied.  1849  W.  M.  Best  Law 
Evid.  (1870)  32  Some  of  these  rules  are  of  an  exclusionary 
nature,  and  reject  as  legal  evidence  facts  in  themselves  en¬ 
titled  to  consideration. 

Exclu’sioner.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-er1.]  One  who  upholds  exclusion;  spec,  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  *  Exclusion  Bill  ’  (see  Exclusion  i  b). 

1685  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2019/3  Other  Disaffected  Exclu- 
sioners.  a  1734  North  Exam.  11.  v.  (1740)  321  How  ram¬ 
pant  these  Procurators  of  Power,  the  Exclusioners,  were 
under  such  Circumstances.  1771  Goldsm.  Hist.  Eng.  IIL 
439  The  court.. were  willing  to  draw  up  a  libel,  which 
should  be  imputed  to  the  exclusioners,  and  thus  render 
them  hateful  to  the  people. 

Exclusionism  (ekskltt'^aniz’m).  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ism.]  The  character,  manner,  or  principles  of 
an  exclusionist ;  exclusivism. 

1846  Worcester  cites  Chr.  Observer.  1864  in  Webster  ; 
hence  in  later  Diets. 
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Exclusionist  (ek.^kltf-ganist).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-1ST.]  One  who  favours  exclusion ;  one  who 
would  exclude  another  from  some  privilege. 

1822  Hazlitt  Tabled .,  On  Reading  New  Bks.  (1852)  22 
And  those  who  claim  it  for  themselves  or  others  are  exclu- 
sionists  in  literature.  1825  Neio  Monthly  Mag.  XVI.  372, 
I  am  not  . .  an  exclusionist  in  matters  of  society.  1841-4 
Emerson  Ess.,  Compensation  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  47  The  exclu¬ 
sionist  in  religion  does  not  see  that  he  shuts  the  door  of 
heaven  on  himself  in  striving  to  shut  out  others. 

attrib.  x86o  Sat,  Rev.  IX.  7/1  How.  .could  any  Minister 
attempt  to  remove  the  relics  of  the  exclusionist  system  ? 

b.  Eng.  Hist .  A  supporter  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill :  see  Exclusion  i  b. 

1756  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  (1854)  Vl.lxviii.  329  The  reasoning 
of  the  exclusionists  appeared  the  more  convincing.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  256  Opponents  of  the  court  were 
called  Birminghams,  petitioners  and  exclusionists. 

Exclusive  (eksklfirsiv),  a.  and  sb .  [ad.  med. 
L.  exclftslv-us,  f.  excliis -  ppl.  stem  of  excluder e  to 
Exclude  :  see  -ive.  Cf.  F.  exclusif  -ive.] 

A.  adj. 

I.  That  excludes. 

1.  Having  the  power  or  the  function  of  excluding. 
rare .  Exclusive  voice :  right  of  veto. 

1570  Levins  Manip.  153  Exclusiue,  exclusiuus.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  viii.  625  We.  .obstacle  find  none  Of  membrane, 
joynt,  or  limb,  exclusive  barrs.  1682  Tate  Abs.  <$•  Archit. 
11.  254  Who  with  exclusive  bills  must  now  dispense,  Debar 
the  heir,  or  starve  in  his  defence.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Ker¬ 
sey)  s.  v.,  Soveraigns  have  an  Exclusive  Voice  in  the  Election 
of  Popes.  1754  Richardson  Grandison  V.  xxxiv.  217  Your 
‘  tutor’,  .your  friend,  your  ‘  Brother’  (too  clearly  do  I  see 
the  exclusive  force  of  that  last  recognition  !). 

+  2.  Excluding  (some  other)  from  participation. 
Const,  of,  to.  Sometimes  quasi-a<A>.  =  ‘to  the 
exclusion  of' .  Ohs. 

1670  R.  Coke  Disc.  Trade  66  The  Dutch,  .will  drive  the 
Trade  of  the  World  exclusive  to  the  English.  1698  Locke 
Govt.  125  One  that  was,  by  Right  of  Nature,  to  Inherit  all 
. .  exclusive  . .  of  his  brethren.  1709  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I. 
xxxii.  370  By  this  sudden  peace  exclusive  to  the  English, 
the  Protestants  were  . .  weakned. 

3.  Not  admitting  of  the  existence  or  presence  of 
(something);  unable  to  co-exist,  incompatible. 
Exclusive  coficepts  (Logic) :  (see  quot.) 

a  1716  Blackall  Wks.  (1723)  I.  4  The  lowest  Degree  [of 
eternal  Life  and  Happiness]  is  exclusive  of  all  Pain  and 
Misery.  1796  Burke  Regie.  Peace  i.  Wks.  VIII.  201  Various 
persons  may  concur  in  the  same  measure  on  various  grounds. 
They  may  be  various,  without  being  contrary  to,  or  exclu¬ 
sive  of  each  other.  1864  Bowen  Logic  iv.  93  Exclusive  Con¬ 
cepts — animal  and  vegetable,  for  instance— do  not  coincide 
in  any  part  of  their  Extension. 

4.  Of  a  statement,  enumeration,  measurement, 
etc. :  Excluding,  not  comprising  (something). 
Const,  of  t  to.  Of  an  interval :  Not  including  one 
or  both  of  the  specified  terminal  points.  Opposed 
to  inclusive. 

1649  Selden  Laius  Eng.  11.  Pref.  (1739)3  Not  one  instance 
in  all  that  Book  is  exclusive  to  the  Commons.  1651  Baxter 
Inf.  Bapt.  (1656)  105  The  word,  ‘To  such’  is.  .rather  inclu¬ 
sive  as  to  them,  then  exclusive. 

b.  quasi-aflfr.  (and  adv.)  So  as  to  exclude  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  exclusive  mode  of  computation.  (In 
the  earlier  instances  the  word  is  perh.  the  Lat.  adv. 
exclusive :  cf.  esp.  quot.  a  16 26.) 

1515  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  I.  *261  Fra  the  xiiij  day 
forsaid  inclusiue,  to  xx  day  of  )>e  samyn  exclusiue.  [a  1626 
Bacon  Jurisdict.  Marches  Wks.  1740  IV.  133  The  distinc¬ 
tion  of  exclusive  and  inclusive  is  a  distinction  both  in  time 
and  place.]  1679-88  Seer.  Se?v.  Money  Chas.  $  pas.  (Cam¬ 
den)  90  From  25th  Decemb.  last  exclusive,  to  29th  Feb'ry 
following  inch  1724  Swift  Wks.  (1778)111.  384' Nor  do  I 
know  whether  he  reckons  the  dross  exclusive  or  inclusive 
with  his  three  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  copper.  1751 
Chambers  Cycl.,  Exclusive  . .  is  also  used  adverbially  :  as 
. .  He  sent  him  all  the  Gazettes,  from  No.  195  to  No.  300  ex¬ 
clusive.  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  iii.  24  The  chalet,  .contained 
four  men  exclusive  of  myself  and  my  guide. 

H  In  1 8th  and  early  19th  c.  exclusive  of  is  often 
used  where  we  should  now  say  <  irrespective  of  \ 
‘apart  from  (the  question  of)  \  ‘not  to  speak  of’. 

1762  Mrs.  Sheridan  Miss  S.  Bidulph  (1767)  V.  35,  I.. 
should  (exclusive  of  any  other  reasons)  have  thought  myself 
bound,  etc.  1792  Eliz.  Percy  II.  101  He  could  not,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  his  moral  character,  escape  the  slur  of  villany. 
1825  R.  Ward  Tremaine  II.  xii.  118,  I  think  I  should  like 
to  know  her,  exclusive  of  having  lost  my  way.  1827  Southey 
Hist.  Penins.  War  II.  676. 

II.  Excluding  all  but  what  is  specified. 

5.  Logic .  Of  propositions  and  particles :  (see 
quots.  1864.) 

1581  J.  Bell  H addon's  Answ.  Osor.  hi  Logicians., 
framyng  a  sounde  and  probable  Argument  from  the  propo¬ 
sition  Exponent,  to  the  Exclusive.  1725  Watts  Logic  in. 
ii.  §  4  Exclusive  Propositions  will  form  a  complex  Argument ; 
as,  pious  Men  are  the  only  Favourites  of  Heaven.  1864 
Bow  en  Logic  v.  135  The  English  Exclusive  particles  are, 
one,  only,  alone,  exclusively,  etc.  Ibid.  v.  145  Exclusive 
Propositions  limit  the  Predicate  to  this  one  Subject,  thereby 
excluding  it  from  every  other  Subject. 

6.  Of  a  monopoly  or  grant :  Excluding  all  other 
persons  from  the  rights  conferred.  Hence  of  a 
right*  privilege,  possession,  quality,  etc.:  In  which 
others  have  no  share.  Sc.  La7v:  (see  quot.  1861). 

1765  T.  Hutchinson  Hist.  Prov.  Mass.  i.  129  The 
I  rench  claim  . .  an  exclusive  fishery  upon  the  sea-coast. 
1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  20  The  king’s  exclusive,  legal  title. 
1810  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Disp.  V.  488  They  must  be  under 


the  immediate  and  exclusive  command  of  their  own  com¬ 
manding  officer.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India  III.  477 
The  right  of  exclusive  trade  with  India,  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  Company.  1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Lazo  Scot.  354/1 
Exclusive  Privilege  . .  is  used  in  a  limited  acceptation  to 
signify  the  rights  and  franchises  of  the  nature  of  monopolies, 
formerly  enjoyed  by  the  incorporated  trades  of  a  royal  burgh. 
1885  L' pool  Daily  Post  1  June  5/2  The  Daily  News,  .has, 
by  the  accuracy  of  its  exclusive  information,  made,  etc. 

b.  Exclusively  confined  to.  rare. 

1804  J.  Grahame  Sabbath  450  Nor  is  regret  exclusive  to 
the  old. 

7.  Of  actions,  sentiments,  etc.  :  Strictly  limited 
to  the  object  or  objects  designated.  Exclusive 
dealing',  the  practice  of  confining  one’s  custom 
to  certain  special  tradesmen,  esp.  on  political  or 
ecclesiastical  grounds. 

1836  Dickens  Sk.  Boz ,  Election  for  Beadle  46  A  threat  of 
exclusive  dealing  was  clearly  established  against  the  vestry 
clerk.  1883  H.  Spencer  in  Contemp.  Rev.  XLIII.  9  Ex¬ 
clusive  devotion  to  work  has  the  result  that  amusements 
cease  to  please. 

8.  Employed  or  followed  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else ;  single,  sole. 

1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  355  If  he  had  been  made 
the^  exclusive  channel.  1862  Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol.  Inq. 
II.  i.  5,  I  do  not  see  why  these  should  be  the  exclusive  studies 
of  our  schools.  1865  Tylor  Early  Hist.  Man.  iv.  70  By  no 
means  the  exclusive  medium  of  thought.  1873  Mivart  Elem. 
Anat.  ii.  58  The  main  or  exclusive  locomotive  organ. 

III.  9.  Of  a  corporate  body,  government, 
class  of  society,  social  circle,  etc. :  Disposed  to 
resist  the  admission  of  outsiders  to  membership  or 
to  intimacy  of  association.  Hence  of  persons  as 
members  of  such  associations,  their  temper  or 
principles. 

1822  Hazlitt  Tabled.  Ser.  11.  xvi.  (1869)  312  The  same 
exclusive  and  narrow-minded  spirit  [as  that  of  Dissenters]. 
1826  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  11.  xiii.  62  Exclusive  !  pooh  !  trash  ! 
talk  to  every  body.  1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men,  Montaigne 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  336  The  literary  class  is  usually  proud  and 
exclusive.  1857  Max  Muller  Chips  (1880)  I.  x.  256  No  re¬ 
ligion  . .  was  more  exclusive  than  that  of  the  Brahmans. 
1870  E.  Peacock  Ralf  Skirl.  I.  162  An  oligarchic  govern¬ 
ment,  as  exclusive  as  that  of  the  worst  days  of  the  Venetian 
Republic.  1878  Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  179  The  strange 
animals  and  rich  minerals,  .which  had  so  enlarged  the  ideas 
.  .of  the  untravelled  and  exclusive  Israelites. 

B.  sb. 

1.  An  exclusive  proposition  or  particle.  Cf.  A.  5. 

1533  More  Debell.  Salem  Wks.  943/1  This  man  hath  a 
special  insight  in  inclusiues  &  exclusiues,  when  he  weneth 
yl  in  my  words  it  wer  included  [etc.].  1579  Fulke  Heskins ’ 
Pari.  174  The  scriptures  that  say  Christ  is  in  heauen,  speake 
without  exclusiues,  or  exceptiues.  ^1655  Vines  Lords 
Sitpp.  (1677)  285,  I  will  not  now  stand  to  prove  the  exclusive. 
1864  Bowen  Logic  v.  145  These  [Exponibles]  are  divided 
into  Exclusives,  Exceptives  and  Restrictives. 

f2.  =  exclusive  voice  (see  A.  1  ;  cf.  It.  cxclusiva). 

1599  Sandys  Europse  Spec.  (1632)  147  Whereby  having  the 
Exclusive  as  they  terme  it ;  no  Pope  can  be  made  but  with 
his  liking. 

3.  An  exclusive  person.  Cf.  A.  9. 

1825  R.  Ward  Tremaine  II.  ii.  24  She  came  out . .  in  full 
maturity  of  fastidiousness,  a  finished  Exclusive.  1837  Lock¬ 
hart  Scott  (1839)  VIII.  75  One  by  one,  the  other  exclusives 
were  seen  engaged  in  a  little  tete-a-tete  with  her  Ladyship. 
1867  Lyd.  Child  Rom.  Repub.  xxiii.  283  She  used  to  be  the 
most  fastidious  of  exclusives. 

Exclusively  (ekskl/7*sivli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 

-LY^.] 

+  1.  In  an  exclusive  sense ;  by  an  exclusive  mode 
of  computation  ;  with  exclusion  of  the  extreme 
points  of  a  series.  Obs. :  cf.  Exclusive  A.  4  b. 

1597  Morley  Introd.  Mus.  70  In  reckoning  your  distances 
.  .you  vnderstood  mee  exclusiuely,  and  I  meant  inclusiuely. 
1656  Cowley  Davideis  in.  (1669)  119  note.  Some  understand 
this  gift  exclusively,  as  to  the  Sword,  Bow,  and  Girdle.  1661 
Boyle  Spring  of  Air  in.  ix. (1682)74  All  the  Experiments 
from  the  9  to  the  17  exclusively  our  examiner  leaving  un¬ 
censured.  1679-88  Seer.  Serif.  Motley  Chas.  $  pas.  (Cam¬ 
den)  146  Commencing  the  20th  of  September  last  exclusively, 
and  ending  the  14th  Dec.  instant  inclusively.  1726  Ayliffe 
Parerg.  152  The  first  Part  lasts  from  the  Date  of  the  Cita¬ 
tion  to  the  . .  Contestation  of  Suit,  exclusively.  1805  East 
Reports  V.  246  The  word  until,  .is  used  indifferently  either 
inclusively  or  exclusively. 

+  2.  To  the  exclusion  of,  without  the  participa¬ 
tion  of,  the  persons  or  things  designated.  Const. 
of,  to.  Obs. 

1650  Bp.  Taylor  Lib,  Proph.  App.  to  §  18  (1817)  409  [In 
baptism]  when  water  is  taken  exclusively  to  the  Spirit,  it  is 
very  true  that  it  is  not  water  that  cleanses  the  soul,  a  X691 
Boyle  (J.),  To  be  esteemed,  exclusively  to  all  the  rest,  its 
inexistent  elementary  ingredients.  1725-6  Broome  Notes 
to  Odyssey  (J.),  Ulysses  addresses  himself  to  the  queen 
chiefly  or  primarily,  but  not  exclusively  of  the  king.  1748 
Hartley  Observ.  Man  1.  iii.  389  These  Criterions  might 
establish  the  Genuineness  of  the  Prophecies,  exclusively  of 
all  other  Evidences. 

3.  So  as  to  exclude  all  except  some  particular 
object,  subject,  etc. ;  solely. 

1650  Cromwell  Lett.  12  Sept.,  Are  you  troubled  that 
Christ  is  preached?  Is  preaching  so  exclusively  your  func¬ 
tion  ?  1794  Paley  Evict.  (1825)  II.  294  The  power  of  life 
and  death  resided  exclusively  in  the  Roman  governor.  1825 
McCulloch  Pol.  Econ.  11.  ii.  153  We  do  not  owe  our  fires 
exclusively  to  the  miner,  or  exclusively  to  the  coal  mer¬ 
chant. 

+  4.  In  a  spirit  of  exclusiveness.  Obs.  rare. 

1814  Jane  Austen  Mans f.  Park  (1851)  71  A  set  of  men  you 
condemn  so  exclusively. 


Exclusiveness  eksklw'sivnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  ex¬ 
clusive  ;  the  desire  or  tendency  to  exclude  others ; 
exclusive  character. 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Exclusiveness ,  exclusive  quality. 
1827  Hare  Guesses  Ser.  11.  (1873)  340  Exclusiveness,  .arises 
from  the  monopolizing  spirit  of  selfishness.  1845  R.  Jebb  in 
Encycl.  Metrop.  II.  715/1  The  exclusiveness  of  property. 
1882  Miss  Braddon  Mt.  Royal  II.  vii.  136  There  were 
others  who  preferred  the  exclusiveness  of  a  separate  table. 

Exclusivism  (ekskl?7-siviz’m).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ism.]  The  principle  or  practice  of  being  exclu¬ 
sive  ;  systematic  exclusiveness. 

1834  Tail s  Mag.  1. 598  Exclusivism , — or  the  principle  of 
keeping  others  without  a  certain  pale,  and  boasting  of  being 
within  ourselves.  1840  Ibid.  VII.  798  That  spirit  of  gain  or 
exclusivism  which  has  seized  those  who  are  called  the  owners 
of  the  streams.  1887  Lang  Myth,  Ritual  Relig.  II.  280 
We  may  deprecate  the  charge  of  exclusivism. 

Exclu'sivist.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ist.]  One 
who  maintains  the  exclusive  validity  (of  a  theory). 

1885  Gladstone  in  19 th  Cent.  Nov.  701  The  field  of  Greek 
mythology  ..  is  the  favorite  sporting-ground  of  the  exclu- 
sivists  of  the  solar  theory. 

ExclU'SOry  (eksklzJ'sari),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  ex- 

clusori-us,  f.  exclus -  ppl.  stem  of  excluder e :  see 
Exclude  v.  and  -ory.]  Having  the  power  or  the 
function  of  excluding ;  tending  to  exclude ;  =  Ex¬ 
clusive  A.  1.  Const,  of. 

1585  Bonner  in  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  II.  179  To  put  out  the 
Term  peremptory ,  and  other  that  were  exclusory  of  further 
disputations.  1654  ‘  Palzemon  'Friendship  25  ’l’were  ex- 
treamly  tedious  to  run  over  all  the  Vices  and  shew  how  they 
were  particularly  exclusory  of  Friendship.  1721-1800  in 
Bailey.  1863  Daily  Tel.  4  Nov.  4/5  The  exclusory  laws 
were  the  result  of  the  narrowest  and  most  exasperating  re¬ 
ligious  intolerance. 

t  Exco'ct,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  excoct -  ppl.  stem  of 
excoquere,  f.  ex-  out  +  coquere  to  boil,  melt.] 

1.  trails.  To  produce,  extract,  or  obtain  (chiefly, 
a  metal)  by  heat. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  508  There  is  a  stone,  .out  of  which 
.  .(with  burning)  they  excoct  brasse.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  843 
Salt  and  sugar,  which  are  excocted  by  Heat,  are  dissolved 
by  Cold,  and  Moisture.  1671  J.  Webster  Metallogr.  iii. 
56  A  new  Iron  is  excocted  forth  of  them.  1755  in  Johnson. 
b.  To  drive  off  by  heat.  In  quot.yfg". 

1563-87  Foxe  .  <5-  M.  (1596)  204/1  If  [Becket],  .through 
immoderat  violence  of  zeale,  did  exceed,  .the  same  was  ex- 
cocted  againe  and  purged  by  the  fire  of  his  suffring.  1651 
H.  More  in  Enthus.  Tri.  (1656)  208  Put  thy  soul  into  a 
crysiple.  .and  set  it  on  that  fire  that  will  excoct  and  purge 
out  thy  drosse. 

2.  To  drive  off  the  moisture  of;  to  elaborate, 
refine,  mature,  ripen. 

1572  J.  Jones  Bathes  of  Bath  11. 18  b,  Arguinge  an  earthy 
dryenes,  temperatly  excocted,  and  not  parched.  1576  New¬ 
ton  tr.  Lentnie' s  Complex.  (1635)  179  Their  head,  .is  not  of 
ability  to  excoct  the  nutriment  into  the  use  and  comlinesse 
of  haires.  1710  T.  Fuller  Pharm.  Extemp.  182  The  Saliva 
.  .so  excocted  and  viscid  as  to  bring  hazard  of  Sutfocation. 
Ibid.  297  Bile . .  too  much  excocted . .  makes  wild  Mischief. 

t  Exco'ct,  fa.pple.  Obs.  rare — \  [ad.  L.  ex- 
coct-us,  pa.  pple.  of  excoquere  :  see  prec.]  Boiled 
thoroughly. 

1576  Newton  tr.  Lemnie's  Complex.  (1633)  *73  An  un¬ 
savory  humour. .  which  being  excoct,  settled.,  and  fined 
from  the  dregges..is  brought  to  the  nature  of  pure  and 
good  Wine. 

t  Excoction.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  late  L.  excoc- 
tion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  excoquere :  see  Excoct.] 
The  action  of  extracting  or  elaborating  by  heat. 

1640  G.  Wats  tr.  Bacon's  Adv.  Learn,  v.  ii.  228  In  the  ex- 
coctions  and  depurations  of  Metalls  it  is  a  familiar  error, 
that  to  advance  excoction,  they  augment  the  heate  of  the 
Fornace.  1715  tr.  Pancirollus'  Rerum  Mem.  II.  vii.  316 
There  are  other  Things,  which  are  not  as  yet  found  out,  as 
.  .Excoction  of  the  thinnest  Waters. 

+  Excodica  tioil.  Obs.  rare -1.  [ad.  late  L. 

ex  eddied  tion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  excodica-re  to  re¬ 
move  the  soil  from  the  roots  of  a  tree,  f.  ex-  (see 
Ex-  pref  i1)  +  codex ,  codic-em ,  later  form  of  caudcx 
stem,  trunk.]  The  action  of  digging  up  or  re¬ 
moving  the  soil  from  the  roots  of  a  tree. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  11.  3  Excodicacion.  .is  hem  [vines] 
to  desolate  Of  erthe,  and  all  from  every  roote  abate. 

Excogitable  (eksk^d^itab’l)  a.  [as  if  ad.  I.. 
*excogitdbilis  f.  excogitdre  :  see  next.]  That  admits 
of  being  excogitated.  (In  quot.  mistake  for  inex- 
cogitable ;  the  It.  original  has  inescogitabile .) 

1592  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  67  They  brought  mee  into 
a  fayre  Orchy-ard  of  excogitable  expense,  tyme,  and  subtel- 
tie  of  woorke-manshippe. 

Excogitate  (eksk^-d^it^t),  v.  [f.  L.  excdgitdt- 
ppl.  stem  of  excogitdre  to  find  out  by  thinking,  f. 
ex -  out  +  cogitdre  to  think  :  see  Cogitate.] 

1.  trans.  To  think  out;  to  construct,  frame,  or 
develop  in  thought ;  to  contrive,  devise.  Also  with 
inf.  or  sentence  as  obj. 

c  1530  H.  Dowes  in  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  I.  39,  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  myself  . .  to  excogitate  how  I  might  most  profit 
him.  1546  Langley  Pot.  Verg.  De  Invent.  1.  vi.  12  b,  Plinie 
saieth  he  euer  thought  yl  the  Assirians  Excogitated  the 
letters,  which  Cadmus  brought  out  of  Phenice  into  Grece. 
1647  Lilly  Chr.  Astrol.  clxxii.  734  The  Ancients  have  ex¬ 
cogitated  many  and  sundry  wayes  for  to  find  out  the  true 
time.  1665  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  HI.  167  Dr.  Wilkins,  Sir 
Wm.  Petty,  and  Mr.  Hooke,  with  our  operator,  .are  ex- 
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cogitating  new  rigging  for  ships.  1836-7  SirW.  Hamilton 
Metaph.  xx.  (1870)  II.  4  We  here  excogitate  no  new,  no  oc¬ 
cult  principle.  1868  Browning  Ring  4-  Bk.  m.  712  He  . . 
did  at  last  excogitate  How  he  might  keep  the  good  and 
leave  the  bad. 

absol.  1814  Chalmers  Evid.  Chr.  Revel,  viii.  214  He  ceases 
to  observe,  and  begins  to  presume,  or  excogitate. 

2.  intr.  =  Cogitate. 

1630  J*  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Wks.  11.  xxxvi.  266/1  When 
thereon  I  doe  excogitate,  Intrinsicall  and  querimonious  paines 
Doe  pulverise  the  concaue  of  my  braines. 

+  Exco'gitate,///?.  [ad.  'L.excogitdt-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  excogitd-re :  see  prec.]  Used  as  pa. 
pple.  of  prec. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  it.  vii,  What  noble  statutes,  ordinances, 
and  actes  of  counsaile  from  time  to  time  haue  bene  excogi¬ 
tate.  1542  Henry  VIII  Declar.  Scots  196  It  appereth  a 
playne  deuise  only  excogitate  for  a  delay.  1689  tr.  Buch¬ 
anan's  De  Jure  Regni 30  Honour. .  can  be  told  or  excogitate 
to  be  in  any  Man. 

Excogitated  (eksk^-d^itrited),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec. 
verb  + -ed1.]  Thought  out,  contrived,  devised. 

a  1619  Fotherby  Atheom .  1.  vii.  §  3  An  excogitated  and 
composed  tale,  to  deceiue  the  world.  1814  Chalmers  Evid. 
Chr.  Revel,  x.  267  An  assumed  or  excogitated  principle  of 
our  own.  1869  j.  Martineau  Ess.  II.  177  An  excogitated 
system,  arising  by  the  evolution  of  pure  thought. 

Excogitation  (eksk^dgitfi-Jon).  [ad.  L.  ex- 
cdgitdtidn-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  exedgitare  to  think 
out :  see  Excogitate.] 

1.  The  action  of  excogitating ;  thinking  out ;  re¬ 
flection,  mental  contrivance.  Const,  of. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  i.  xxiii,  To  consideration  pertaineth  ex¬ 
cogitation  and  auisement.  1655  H.  Vaughan  Si  lex  Scint. 
1.  Pref.  (1858)  3  Many  of  them  cast  away  all  their  fair  por¬ 
tion  of  time,  in.  .excogitation  of  idle  words.  1759  Johnson 
Rasselas  xliii,  The  labour  of  excogitation  is  too  violent  to 
last  long.  1854  H.  Rogers  Ess.  (i860)  II.  12  Patient  ex¬ 
cogitation  must  be  the  metaphysician's  great  instrument. 
1865  Dickens  Mu! .  Fr.  i.  ii,  To  the  excogitation  of  this 
problem,  [he]  had  devoted  many  anxious  hours. 

2.  A  result  of  the  action  ;  a  plan  thought  out ;  a 
contrivance,  an  invention. 

1664  Power  Exp .  Philos.  1.  81  The  second  Experiment  is 
one  of  the  ingenious  Excogitations  of  M.  Gascoign’s.  a  1687 
Petty  Pol.  Arith.  i.  (1691.)  21  All  these  Particulars,  said  to 
be  the  subtile  Excogitations  of  the  Hollanders.  1706  Phil¬ 
lips,  Excogitation,  an  Invention  or  Device.  1721-1800  in 
Bailey.  1748  Smollett  Rod.  Rapid.  (1812)  I.  292,  I  will 
impart  my  own  simple  excogitations. 

Excogitative  (ekskqrdaiDhiv),  a.  [f.  Ex¬ 
cogitate  v.  +  -ive.]  Adapted  for,  concerned  with, 
or  having  the  power  of  excogitating. 

1846  H.  Rogers  Ess.  I.  iv.  170  In  mathematics,  where  the 
demands  on  the  excogitative  faculties  are  so  great.  1864 
Sai.a  in  Daily  Tel.  23  Nov.,  I  had  an  acute  excogitative 
ability.  I  could  reason  out  an  idea. 

Excogitator  (ekskfrd^it^tai).  [agent-n.  f.  L. 
cxcogitare :  see  Excogitate  and  -or.]  One  who 
excogitates. 

1847  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Let.  De  Morgan  28  An  original 
excogitator  of  the  doctrine. 

+  Exco  gitous,  a.  Obs.  rare [f.  L.  excogit-are 
+  -ous  ;  alter  med.L.  cdgitdsusl]  Inventive. 

1646  N.  Lockyer  Serm.  15  Impatience  is  very  excogitous. 

+  Excolation.  Obs.  rare— l.  [ad.  L.  excdld- 
tion-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  excoldre  to  strain  out,  f. 
ex-  out  +  colare  to  filter.]  The  action  of  filtering 
or  straining  out. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  v.  83  A  certaine  worke  made  in 
the  reynes  to  the  excretion  or  excolation  of  Urine. 

t  Excomme  nge,  v.  Obs .  [ad.  AF.  *excom- 
enger,  OF.  escomenger ,  corresp.  to  Pr.  escomeniar , 
escomengar:— L.  exconimiinicdre  to  Excommuni¬ 
cate.]  trans.  To  excommunicate. 

1502  Ord.  Ctysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1 506)  iv.  vii.  186  Yf  the 
synner  be  fallen  into  sentence,  excommenged  or  interdyted. 
1577  Holinshed  Chropi .  II.  26/2  The  pope  excommenged 
the  towne.  1641  Terines  de  la  Ley  149  Excommengement 
. .  is  where  a  man  by  the  iudgement  in  Court  Christian  is 
Excommenged. 

Hence  +  Excommengfement  [OF.  escomenge- 
ment],  excommunication. 

1495  Act  11  Hen.  VII ,  c.  24  §  1  Any  . .  excommengement 
pleded  or  alleged  in  the  partie  playntif.  1531  St.  German's 
Doctor  <$•  Stud.  11.  xxxii,  Yf  the  excommengement  be  of 
record  in  the  kynges  courte.  1628  Coke  On  Litt.  134  a, 
None  can  certifie  excommengement  but  only  the  Bishop. 
1641  [see  above]. 

f  Exeo'mmon,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Ex-  pref}  + 
Common:  cf.  next.] ^ Discommon  (see  quot.). 

1667  F„  Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  i.  in.  x.  (1743)  241 
For  lighter  offences  they  [members  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  etc  ] 
are  only  excommoned,  or  put  out  of  commons,  not  to  eat 
with  the  rest. 

t  Exco  mmune,  v.  Obs.  Also  5-6  exeom- 
(m)yne.  [ad.  F.  excovimunur,  ad.  L.  excommu- 
nicare :  see  Excommunicate.] 

1.  trans.  (End.)  =  Excommunicate  i. 

1483  Caxton  Cato  F  ij,  Alle  those  that  byleve  the  sortleges 
and  devynours  been  excommunyd.  1502  Ord.  Crysten 
Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  1.  vii.  77  To  be  excommyned  &  de¬ 
parted  by  mortall  synne  from,  .the  holy  chyrche  catholyke. 
1608  T.  Morton  Preamb.  Incounter  27  He  was  admo¬ 
nished  and  excommuned  before  he  was  degraded. 

2.  trans f  With  double  obj. :  To  excommunicate 
or  exclude  from. 

1650  Fuller  Pisgah  11.  iv.  i.  15  We  cannot  recover  Paphos 
proport ionably  into  this  Map,  behold  it  therefore  peeping 
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in,  hilt  excommuned  the  lines  thereof.  1654  Gayton  Pleas.  | 
Notes  1.  vi.  21  Poets.. were  excommun’d  Plato's  Common 
Wealth. 

+  Exco’mmunement.  Obs.~°  [ad.  OF.  ex- 

comuniementb]  =  Excommunication. 

1530  Palsgr.  218/1  Excomunement,  excommenge. 

Excommunicable  (eksk(?mi«-nikab’l),  a.  [f. 
Excommunic-ate  v.  +  -able.]  Liable  to  be  ex¬ 
communicated  ;  deserving  excommunication.  Of 
an  offence  :  Punishable  by  excommunication. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  hi.  i.  (1617)  84  Altho’  they  be  im¬ 
pious  idolaters,  wicked  Heretikes,  persons  excommunicable. 
1646  Burd.  Issach.  in  Phenix  1708  II.  281  This  Assembly 
is  above  the  King,  .to  their  Orders  he  must  give  Obedience  : 
otherwise  he  is  excommunicable.  1680  Baxter  Cath. 
Commit  ft.  (1684)  13  To  render  each  other  odious,  or  vile, 
and  excommunicable.  1836  Keble  in  Hooker's  Wks.  (1845) 

I.  Pref.  28  What  offences  are  excommunicable. 

Excommunicant  (ekskj7mi?Pnikant).  [ad.  L. 
excommunicant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  exconimiinicdre : 
see  Excommunicate.  (With  sense  2  cf.  Examin¬ 
ant  2.)] 

1.  One  who  excommunicates;  an  excommunicator. 
1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  111.  xlii.  308  Might  be  a  greater 
pain  to  the  Excommunicant  than  to  the  Excommunicate. 

H  2.  =  Excommunicate  B. 

1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Gentrie  313  Likewise  with  these,  we 
arraunge  all.  .excommunicants,  heretiques,  vsurers,  pan- 
dars,  histrions,  or  stage  players.  1641  Heylin  Hist.  Epi¬ 
scopacy  (1657)  IL  365  When  as  the  wickednesse  of  Felicissi- 
mus.  .was  growne  unto  the  height,  the  Father  of  his  owne 
authority  denounced  him  excommunicant.  1887  J.  Marti¬ 
neau  Natiopial  Church  in  Contemp.  Rev.  LI.  416  Innu¬ 
merable  swarms  of  excommunicants  —  Donatists,  Arians, 
Monophysites,  Albigenses,  Hussites.  [In  mod.  Diets.] 

Excommunicate  (ekskpmbrnikA),  pa. pple. s 
ppl.  a.  and  sb.  Also  6,  8  -icat.  [ad.  L.  excommu- 
niedt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  excommunica-re  (see  next).] 

A.  pa.  pple.  and  ppl.  adj. 

1.  Excommunicated,  arch. 

1526  Tindale  John  ix.  22  He  shulde  be  excommunicat 
out  of  the  Sinagoge.  1662  Lamont  Diary  21  Sept.  195 
Divers  persons  were  excommunicat  att  this  tyme.  1762 
Hume  Hist.  Eng  x  iv.  129  They .  .engaged  the  bishops.,  to 
pronounce  him  [Gavaston]  excommunicate  if  he  remained 
any  longer  in  the  kingdom.  1839  Bailey  Festus  Proem 
(1848)  5/ r  Nor  is  this  An  outlawed  orb  nor  excommunicate. 

1874  Green  Short  Hist.  iii.  §  2.  121  None  of  his  allies., 
could  fight  side  by  side  with  an  excommunicate  king. 

12.  Excommunicate  things  (tr.  Heb.  cirr  herem): 
objects  devoted  to  destruction. 

1551  Bible  (Matthew)  Josh.  vi.  18  If  you  take  of  the  ex¬ 
communicate  thyngs  so  shal  you  make  the  hooste  of  Israeli 
excommunicate.  1635  Pagitt  Christianogr.  213  Achan.. 
took  of  the  excommunicate  things  of  Jerico. 

B.  sb.  An  excommunicated  person. 

1562  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xxxi.  349  Those  excommuni¬ 
cates,  for  whom  there  is  a Significavit  directed.  1670  M ilton 
Hist.  Eng.  iv.  (1851)  159  Thou  hast  neglected  to  abstain  from 
the  House  of  that  Excommunicate,  ai’jw  Ken  Hymns 
Evang.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  135  Jews  you  as  Excommuni¬ 
cates  will  treat.  1852  Miss  Yonge  Cameos  (1877)  HI.  xxx. 
309  They  turned  the  coffin  of  Gaston  de  Foix,  as  an  excom¬ 
municate,  out  of  the  Cathedral. 

trans/.  1626  -Shirley  Brothers  in.  i,  Poor  Fernando,  for 
her  sake,  must  stand  An  excommunicate  from  every  blessing. 
1640  T.  Carevv  To  my  inconstant  Mistris  i,  Thou,  poore 
excommunicate  From  all  the  joyes  of  love. 

Excommunicate  (eksk^nwl-nikfih),  v.  Also 
6  -icat.  [f.  late  (Eccl.)  L.  excommunicat-  ppl. 
stem  of  exconimiinicdre  lit.  ‘to  put  out  of  the 
community,’  f.  ex-  out  +  communis  common,  on  the 
analogy  of  comminiicdre  (see  Communicate).] 

1.  trans.  {Eccl.)  To  cut  off  from  communion  ;  to 
exclude,  by  an  authoritative  sentence,  from  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  sacraments  and  services  of  the 
church,  or  from  religious  rites  in  general. 

x526~34  Tindale  John  xvi.  2  They  shall  excommunicat 
you.  1579T0MSON  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  118/1  To  deliuer  to 
Sathan  is  nothing  else,  but  to  excommunicate  a  man.  1660 
R.  Coke  Pcnver  4*  Subj.  10  If  a  man  be  excommunicated, 
he  shall  have  no  advantage  or  relief  in  any  Tplea  by  the 
common  law.  1757  Burke  Abridgm.  Eng.  Hist.  Wks.  X. 
189  They  [the  Druids]  were  further  armed  with  a  power  of 
.  .excommunicating  any  obnoxious  persons.  1815  Welling¬ 
ton  19  Jan.  in  Gurw.  Disp.  XII.  250  The  actors  of  the 
Theatre  Fransais  having  been  excommunicated,  .the  curate 
of  St.  Roch  refused  to  receive  the  body  into  the  Church. 

1875  Bryce  Holy  Rom.  Emp.  xiii.  (ed.  5)  209  Excommuni¬ 
cated  by  Gregory  IX  for  not  going  to  Palestine,  he 
[Frederick  II]  went,  and  was  excommunicated  for  going. 

+  b.  To  forbid  (an  action)  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication.  Obs.  rare. 

1644  Milton  Areop.  Wks.  (1847)  106/1  Martin  the  fifth  by 
his  bull,  .was  the  first  that  excommunicated  the  reading  of 
heretical  books. 

2.  transf. 

1602  Rowlands  Greene's  Ghost  3  To  be  reiected  and  ex¬ 
communicated  from  the  fellowship  of  all  honest  men.  1666 

J.  Smith  Old  Age  (1752)  46  [In  assimilation]  those  [parts  of 
the  chyle]  that  are  like  to  prove  unconformable,  are  excom¬ 
municated  to  the  pores.  1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  iii.  (1865) 
24  He  was  excommunicated ;  put  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
school.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  93  If  he  were  con¬ 
tumacious  he  might  be  excommunicated,  or,  in  other  words, 
be  deprived  of  all  civil  rights  and  imprisoned  for  life. 

Hence  Excomimrnicated  ppl.  a. ;  also  absol. , 
Excommumicating  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1580  Baret  Alv.  E  430  Excommunicated.  1648  Jenkyn 
Blind  Guide  i.  4  The  faithfull  with  a  holy  scorn  neglect  his 
excommunicating  of  you.  1669  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  1.  iii. 


ix.  93  That  none  eat  or  drink  with  such  an  excommunicated 
person.  1715  M.  Davies  A  then.  Brit.  I.  252  Neither 
bound  to.  .Obey  an  Excommunicated  Queen.  1814  Scott 
Ld.  of  Isles  11.  xxiv,  Or  dream  of  greeting,  peace  or  truce, 
With  excommunicated  Bruce  !  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  11. 

v.  vi,  Plotting  Aristocrats,  and  excommunicating  Dissident 
Priests.  1845  S.  Austin  Ranke’s  Hist.  Ref  II.  487  The 
right  of  excommunicating,  .is  inherent  in  every’  man.  1862 
Trench  Mirac.  xviii.  303  In  case  the  excommunicated 
showed  no  sign  of  repentance. 

Excommunication  (eksk^mmnik^JbiT. 
Also  5  excomunycacion.  [ad.  late  L.  excommu - 
niedtion-em ,  f.  excommiinicdre :  see  prec.  and 
-ATION.  Cf.  F.  excommunication.']  The  action 
of  excommunicating  or  cutting  off  from  fellowship. 

1.  Eccl.  The  action  of  excluding  an  offending 
Christian  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  ;  the 
state  or  fact  of  being  so  excluded.  Also  in  wider 
sense :  The  exclusion  of  an  offending  member  from 
any  religious  community,  e.g.  Jewish  or  heathen. 

The  Canon  Law  recognizes  two  kinds  of  excommunication  : 
the  lesser,  by  which  an  offender  is  deprived  of  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  sacraments  ;  the  greater,  by  which  he  is 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  church  or  its 
members. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  clxiv.  168  This  to  be  obseruyd 
vpon  payne  of  excomunycacion.  1555  Eden  Decades  172 
We  furthermore  streightly  inhibite  all  maner  of  persons  . . 
vnder  the  peyne  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication  . .  to 
trauayle  for  marchaundies.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  (1839) 
502  This  part  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  by  which  men  were 
thrust  out  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  that  which  is  called 
excommunication,  a  1744  Pope  Loi'e  of  the  World  Re¬ 
proved,  A  part  in  every  swine  No  friend.  .May  taste.  .On 
pain  of  excommunication.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  4-  F.  Ill, 
34  A  sentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced,  which 
enjoined  Ambrose  to  depart  from  Milan  without  delay. 
1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)1.  iii.  192  Excommunication 
seems  but  a  light  thing  when  there  are  many  communions, 
b.  transf. 

1830  Hood  Haunted  H.  1.  iii,  A  house — but  under  some 
prodigious  ban  Of  Excommunication.  1840  —  Up  the 
Rhine  16  The  yellow  flag  which  indicates  that  sanitary  ex- 
communication  [quarantine].  1873  F.  Hall  Mod.  Eng.  34 
He  calls  you  a  utilitarian.  The  greater  excommunication 
being  thus  denounced  against  you. 

2.  Short  for  (  sentence  of  excommunication  \ 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  11.  (1843)  43/2  To  restrain 
any  excommunication  from  being  pronounced .  .without  the 
approbation  of  the  bishop.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  4*  F.  III.  lvi. 
366  By  some  acts  of  rapine  or  sacrilege,  he  had  incurred  a 
papal  excommunication.  1866  Kingsley  Herevo.  vii.  129 
The  pope  fulminated  an  excommunication  against  him. 

3.  (See  quot.) 

1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  rule  of  the  Benedictines 
gives  the  name  Excommunication,  to  the  being  excluded 
from  the  oratory,  and  the  common  table  of  the  house. 

Excommunicative  (eksk^mi?7-nikritiv),  a. 
[f.  Excommunicate  v.  +  -ive.]  a.  Characterized 
by  the  refusal  of  communion,  b.  Containing  a 
sentence  of  excommunication,  c.  Also  of  persons  : 
Disposed  or  eager  to  excommunicate. 

1825  Coleridge  Aids  Reft.  (1848)  I.  166  No  otherChurch 
acts  on  so  narrow  and  excommunicative  a  principle.  1858 
Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  I.  11.  iv.  68  Thomas  a  Becket.. 
coming  home  excommunicative.  1876  Contemp.  Rev. 
XXVIII.  65  There  was  in  existence  an  excommunicative 
decree  against  comedians. 

Excommunicator  (eksk^mh7-nikrit3.i).  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -or.]  One  who  excommunicates. 

1643  Prynne  Treachery  4*  Disloy.  8  King  John,  .himselfe 
was  one  of  the  Excommunicators.  1681  Baxter  Aiis7o. 
Dodwel!  ii.  12  Who  will  judg,  but  the  Excommunicator, 
what  is  unsinful  as  to  his  act?  1828  D’Israeli  Chas.  I,  I. 

vi.  169  The  Pope,  who  succeeded  the  excommunicator  of 
Elizabeth.  1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr.  (1864)  IV.  vii.  ii.  94 
He  must  obtain  the  absolution  from  his  excommunicator. 

Excommunicatory  (ekskpmizrnikatari),  a. 
[f.  as  prec.  + -OR v.]  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ex- 
communication.  b.  =  Excommunicative  c. 

a.  1683  Cave  Anc.  Ch.  Goz>t.  292  The  Excommunicatory 
letter  sent  to  Acacius  himself.  1855  Milman  Lat.  Chr. 
(1864)  III.  vi.  iii.  458  The  spiritual  death  inflicted  by  the 
excommunicatory  decree  of  the  church  at  Augsburg.  1884 
M.  Rule  Pref  to  Eadmeri  Historia  Novorum  hi,  The 
excommunicatory  sentence  which  the  council  of  Bari  ad¬ 
judged  the  Red  King  to  have  incurred. 

b.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  11.  v.  vi,  The  excommunica¬ 
tory  Priests  give  new  trouble  in  the  Maine  and  Loire. 

t  Excommu’nion.  Obs.  [?  f.  Excommune  v., 
on  the  analogy  of  communion.  Cf.  Pg  .excomunhau.'] 
=  Excommunication.  (Frequent  in  Milton.) 

1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt.u.  iii.  Wks.  (1847)51/1  They .  .hold- 
ing  forth  the  dreadful  sponge  of  excommunion  pronounce 
him  wiped  out  of  the  list  of  God’s  inheritance.  1642  Remon- 
str.  Ch.  Irel.  32  There  was  an  Excommunion  from  the  chief 
of  their  Church,  against  any  of  his  Religion  that  would  not 
do  the  like.  1659  Milton  Civ.  Po^ver  Eccl.  Causes  Wks. 
1738  I.  549  Such  are  punished  by  Excommunion  only. 

t  Exco’mmuny.  Obs.  In  6  excomunye. 

[a.  OF.  excommunie,  f.  excommunier  to  excom¬ 
municate.]  =  Excommunication. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  ix.  195  Paynes 
canonycalles  as  ben  excomunye,  suspencyon,  interdyte. 

Exco(m)myne,  var.  form  of  Excommune  v.  Obs. 
t  Exco'ncavate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  ex-  out  +  con - 
cavus  Concave  +  -ate  3.]  trans.  To  hollow  out. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer* $  Bk.  Physicke  141/2  Excon- 
cavate  an  onione,  replenishe  him  agayne  with  saffern,  etc. 

+  Exco’rdiate,  ppl •  a.  Obs.  [f.  Ex-  +  L.  cord-, 
cor  heart  +  -(l)ATEi!.]  Deprived  of  heart  or  courage. 
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1594  Zepheria  xxxix,  If  at  last,  she  all,  through  fear  ex- 
cordiate,  Command  thee  not  to  peace. 

Excoriable  (eksko»-riab’l),  a.  rare  —  1,  [f.  L. 
excorid-re  (see  next)  +  -ble.]  Capable  of  being 
excoriated  ;  that  may  be  rubbed  or  stripped  off. 

1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Card.  Cyrus  iii.  147  Such  a  natural 
net  is  the  scaly  covering  of  fishes  . .  even  in  such  as  are 
excoriable  and  consist  of  smaller  scales,  as  Bretts,  Soals. 

Excoriate  (eksk5®'ri|^t\  v.  Also  pa.  pple.  6- 
9  Excoriate,  [f.  L.  excoriat-  ppl.  stem  of  excori- 
dre  to  strip  off  the  hide,  f.  cx-  out  +  corium  hide.] 

+  1.  tram.  To  pull  off  the  skin  or  hide  from  (a 
man  or  beast) ;  to  flay.  Obs. 

1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  III.  41  Otanes.  .whom  Cam- 
byses  had  excoriated  for  false  judgement,  a  1653  Gouge 
Comm.  Heb.  iv.  13  Beasts,  .being  excoriated  or  flayed,  were 
cut  down  from  the  neck  to  the  rump,  a  1681  W jiarton 
Fasts  4  Fest.  Wks.  11683)  26  He  (St.  Bartholomew]  was.. 
Excoriated,  or  fleaed  alive.  1826  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  11. 
xv.  77  They  compliment  them  [their  victims]  upon.. the 
delicacy  of  their  limbs  prior  to  excoriating  them. 

b.  transf.  To  strip  off  the  rind  or  bark  from. 

1775  Ash,  Excoriating ,  taking  off  the  bark. 

2.  To  remove  portions  of  the  skin  (or  analogous 
membrane)  from.  Now  chiefly  Path,  of  the  action 
of  corrosives,  of  abrasion,  etc. 

1497  Bp.  Alcock  Mons  Perfect.  E  ij  a,  Excoriate  and 
wounde  dayly  theyr  self  with  sharpe  hayr.  1605  Timme 
Quersit.  1.  xiii.  60  The  intralls  being  excoriated,  death  by  a 
lin  ;ering  consumption  ensueth.  1656  Ridgley  Pract. 
Physick  109  The  ends  of  his  Fingers  are  supposed  to  be 
excoriated.  1771  Smollett  Humph.  Cl.  (1815  77  Stuffing 
my  nose  with  spirit  of  hartshorn,  till  the  whole  inside  was 
excoriated.  1857  G.  Bronte  Professor  II.  xx.  104  My  lips 
..were  excoriated  as  with  vinegar  and  gall.  1867  F.  FI. 
Ludlow  Little  Briggs  /  2  1  The  grand  idea  of  how  to  fix 
it  in  a  boy's  memory  was  to  excoriate  his  palm. 

3.  transf.  and  Jig. 

1633  J.  Fisher  True  Trojans  111.  viii.  in  Hazl .  Dodsley 
XII.  506  Though  wrongs  excoriate  the  heart.  1661  R.  W. 
Cotif.  Charac Colledge  Butler  (i860)  67  He  can  excoriate  a 
loafe.  1708  Motteux  Rabelais  1737)  V.  233  Excoriating 
the  Language  Latiale.  1809  Naval  Chron.  XXV.  209  It 
[lightning]  excoriated  the  lower  part  of  the  head  post 

4.  To  strip  or  peel  off  (the  skin)  ;  to  remove 
(the  lining  membrane)  by  corrosion. 

1547  Boorde  Brev.  Health  cix.  41  b,  Excoriat  the  skyn  and 
maturat  the  matter.  1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  71  Be¬ 
cause  it  may  bee  excoriated  or  flayed  off.  a  1691  Boyle  Hist. 
Air  xix.  Wks.  1772  V.  694  The  heat  of  the  Island  Squau- 
ena.  .excoriates  the  skin.  1767  Gooch  Treat.  Wounds  I. 
445  To  prevent.. the  matter.. from  excoriating  the  skin. 
1843  Bethune  Sc.  Fireside  Stor.  62  Exuding  acrid  matter, 
and  thereby  excoriating  the  cuticle. 

Excoriate  (ekskoo-riitut),  pple.  arch.-,  also  6-7 
-at.  [ad.  L.  excoridt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  excorid-re  : 
see  next.]  A.  Used  as  pa.  pple.  of  prec.  B.  ppl. 
a.  =  next. 

1544  Phaf.r  Rcgim.  Lyfc  (1546)  K  j,  If  the  bowels  be  ex¬ 
coriat,  ye  shal  give  thys  peculiar  remedy.  1560  Rolland 
Crt.  Venus  II.  344  Tratour.  .Thow  seruis  quick  to  be  ex¬ 
coriate.  1681  Colvil  Whigs  Supplic.  (1751 )  109  While  hips 
excoriat,  made  him  swaddle  Through  all  the  corners  of  the 
saddle.  1791  Cowper  Yardley  Oak  5  A  shattered  veteran 
..with  excoriate  forks.  1814  Cary  Dante  55  The  pack., 
came  Excoriate  from  the  lash. 

+  b.  with  allusion  to  the  practice  of  circumcision. 
>611  Panegyr.  Verses  in  Coryat  Crudities ,  He  more 
prevail’d  against  the  ’xcoriate  Iewes  Then  Broughton  could. 

Excoriated  (eksk5;>-ri|t;ited),///.  a.  [f.  Exco¬ 
riate  v.  +  -edE]  Having  the  skin  or  rind  rubbed 
or  stripped  off.  Also  transf.  and  fig. 

1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  <5-  Min.  49  The  decoction  of  a 
Fox  excoriated  and  embowelled.  .used  as  an  embrocation. 
1676  W iseman  Chirurg.  Treat.  (J.),  An  hypersarcosis  arises 
upon  the  excoriated  eyelid.  1708  Motteux  Rabelais  (1737) 
V.  233 ’Tis  meer  excoriated  Latiality.  1819  G.  S.  Faber  Dis¬ 
pensations  (1823)  II.  296  Pointing  to  his  excoriated  frame. 

Excoriation  (ekskosuViJan).  [f.  Excoriate 
v.  :  see  -ation.  Cf.  F.  excoriation.'] 

1.  The  action  of  excoriating  ;  the  state  of  being 
excoriated  :  f  a.  the  action  or  process  of  flaying 
(a  man  or  beast  {obs.)) ;  b.  the  action  of  abrading 
a  portion  of  the  cuticle,  or  of  the  coating  of  any 
organ  of  the  body;  an  instance  of  this;  c.  the 
action  of  stripping  off  (the  bark  of  a  tree). 

a.  1607  Brewer  Lingua  iii.  v,  A  little  before  the  excoria¬ 
tion  of  Marsyas.  1635  Austin  Medit.  220  Some  keep  the 
day  of  his  [Bartholomew’s]  Excoriation  ;  and  some,  the 
day  of  his  Decollation  holy.  1669  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  1. 11. 
ix.  141  After  the  killing  of  the  Holocaust,  follows  the  ex¬ 
coriation,  and  dissection. 

b.  X447  Bokenham  Seyntys  (R.oxb.)  250  The  reed  flyx. . 
wyth  of  the  guttys  excoryacyoun  Sendyth  owte  sangweyn 
agestyoun.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  iv.  lxxx.  544  They  drinke  it 
[tragacanth] . .  against  excoriation  or  knawing  of  the  bladder. 
1596  Danett  tr.  Coniines  296  A  sharpe  sicknes  of  excoria¬ 
tion  and  the  stone.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  xxii.  84 
What  Flagellations  and  Excoriations  of  the  Body.  1751 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  133  p  3,  I  was  punished  with  artificial 
excoriations  in  hopes  of  gaining  new  graces  with  a  new  skin. 
x774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (17761 VII.  90  The  Germans,  .com¬ 
plained  ofa  slight  excoriation  of  the  lips.  1813  W.  Heber- 
den  in  Med.  Trans.  (1815)  V.  39  Stopping  the  Excoriation 
..consequent  upon  continual  Pressure  in  Bed.  1844TUPPER 
1'wins xv,  Lash,  lash,  lash,  in  furious  and  fast  succession. . 
to  the  universal  excoriation  of  Mr.  Julian  Tracy. 

C,  1830  J.  G.  Strutt  Sylva  Brit.  125  The  constant  ex¬ 
coriation  of  the  bark  also  produces  a  variety  of  hues. 

2  .fig. 

1640  Howell  Dodona's  Gr ,  207  Hee  hath  marvailously  | 


enhanc’d  the  revenues.  .oftheCrowne,  though  with  apitifull 
excoriation  of  the  poorer  sort.  1651  Baxter  Inf  Bapt. 
Apol.  22  It  is  the  excoriation  and  exulceration  of  mens 
spirits  that  usually  causeth  the  smart. 

3.  An  excoriated  place  (on  the  body) :  a  sore. 
c  1540  in  Vi cary's  A?iat.  App.  ix.  (1888)  221  A  piastre 
devised  by  the  kinges  Maiestie  at  Grenewich,  and  made  at 
Westminstre,  to.  .heale  excoriacions.  1751  Chambers  Cycl. 
Xv.,  He  had  a  grievous  excoriation  behind,  with  riding  post. 
1874  tr.  Van  Biiren  s  Dis.  Genit.  Org.  19  The  epithelium 
comes  off  in  patches,  leaving  irregular  excoriations. 

+  Exco  rporate, ///.  a.  Ohs.  [f.  L.  cx-  (see 
Ex-  prefO)  +  corpor -,  corpus  body  +  -ate3.  Cf. 
Incorporate.]  Disembodied. 

a  1629  T.  Goff  Bajazet  iv.  ix,  So  Jove  I  come,  excorpo¬ 
rate,  divine,  Immortal  as  thyself. 

Excorse :  see  Excourse  v.  Obs. 
Excorticate  (eksk^utik^t),  v.  [f.  L.  ex-  out 
+  cortic-  stem  of  cortex  bark,  shell  +  -ate3.]  trails. 
To  pull  or  strip  off  the  bark  from  (a  tree),  or  the 
shell  from  1  a  nut,  seed).  Also  fig. 

1657  Tomlinson  Rcnou's  Disp.  63  The  seeds,  .are  excorti¬ 
cated  by  a  knife.  1664  Evelyn  Sylva  69  Moss  is  to  be 
rubb'd  and  scrap’d  off  with  some  fit  instrument  of  Wood, 
which  may  not  excorticate  the  Tree.  1844  Alb.  Smith 
Adv.  Mr.  Ledbury  v.  (1886)  16  Looking  about  the  nails  as 
if  he  had  been  excorticating  millions  of  new  walnuts. 

b.  fig. 

1600  O.  E.  Repl.  to  Libel  iii.  vi.  31  To  make  his  eloquence 
seeme  more  admirable,  he  doth  excorticate  certaine  Latin 
words  according  to  his  Romish  fashion. 

Hence  Excorticated  ppl.  a. 

1657  Phys.  Diet .,  Excorticated,  fleyed  or  pieled.  1693 
Sir  E.  King  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  863  (Whole  Oatmeal,  or) 
an  Excorticated  Oat.  1725  Bradley  Fam.  Diet .  s.v.  Dia- 
hexapte ,  Take  Juniper-Berries  unexcorticated,  and  Bay 
Berries  excorticated. 

Excortication  (ekskp:rtik?  jbn).  [f.  prec.  : 
see  -ation.  Cf  F.  excortication .]  The  action  of 
stripping  off  or  peeling  the  bark  (from  a  tree'. 

1664  Evelyn  Sylva  (1776)  517  The  prejudice  accruing 
thereby  as  to  the  Tanner  (in  regard  of  the  more  difficult 
Excortication).  1725  Bradley  P'am.  Diet.  s.v.  Infirmities 
of  trees ,  Excortication  and  Bark-Baring. 

t  Excou’rse,  sb.  Obs.  [variant  of  Excurse, 
after  the  analogy  of  Course.] 

1.  The  action  of  running  forth  or  out ;  an  excur¬ 
sion  or  sally ;  usually  a  hostile  or  marauding  one. 

1523  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII ,  IV.  35  The  rodes  and  ex- 
courses  di vised,  to  be  made  or  not  made,  as  ye  shal  se  the 
cace  to  requyre.  1557  Paynel  Barclay's  Jugurth  20  b, 
He  assailed  and  inuaded  more  inwardly,  .by  excourses  of 
his  horsemen.  1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witcher,  iii.  ii.  43 
During  the  whole  time  of  the  witches  excourse,  the  diuell 
occupieth  the  roome  and  place  of  the  witch. 

2.  a.  The  means  of  sallying  forth,  b.  The 
extent  of  ground  covered,  range  (of  a  person’s 
attivity,  also  of  a  chain  of  mountains). 

c  1534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  I  6  The  nation  of  Britons 
.  .havinge  thether  excourse  owt  of  Fraunce  did  occupie  the 
ilonde.  Ibid.,  The  mountayne  Grampius.  .from  the  entree 
of  the  ryver  Dee.  .hathe  excourse  to  the  Irish  seas.  1555 
Bonner  Necess.  Doctr.  C,  The  Excourse  of  hym  is  even 
unto  the  helles. 

3.  =  Excursus  2. 

1379  Fulke  Heskins'  Pari.  144  He  interlaceth  a  fond 
excourse  of  the  authoritie  of  the  later  writers. 

+  Excou  rse,  V.  Obs.  ?  Also  excorse.  [vaT. 
of  Scourse.]  intr.  To  exchange,  barter,  1  swop ’. 
(It  is  doubtful  whether  quot.  1593  belongs  here.) 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  52  b,  So  shall  you  be  ready  to 
curse  God,  and  desire  to  be  swallowed  quicke,  to  excorse 
the  agony  you  are  in.  1623  Cockeram  ii,  To  Change.. 
Excourse,  Trucke,  Traffique.  .Barter. 

+  Excre'able,  a.  Obs.  rare-0,  [ad.  L.  ex- 
{s'creabilis ,  f.  ex{s)cred-re  :  see  Excreate  and 
-able.]  That  may  be  spit  out. 

1623  6  Cockeram,  Excreable,  which  easily  may  he  spit 
out.  1656-81  Blount  Glossogr.,  Excreable,  that  may  he 
voided  by  spitting  or  retching,  a  1745  Swift  (W.).  1832 

in  Webster;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Exerease,  var.  of  Excresce  v.  Obs. 
t  Excrea  te,  v.  Ol>s.-°  [f.  L.  exfi'eredt-,  ppl. 
stem  of  cx  s)cre-are  to  spit  out  by  coughing  (f.  cx- 
out  +  scre-dre  to  hawk,  hem)  +  -ate3.]  trans.  To 
cough  or  hawk  up  ;  to  spit  out. 

1623-6  in  Cockeram.  1721-1800  in  Bailey;  whence  in 
mod.  Diets. 

t  Excrea’tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  ex(s)creatidn-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  ex{s)cred-re  :  see  prec.]  The  action 
of  coughing  up  or  spitting  out ;  expectoration. 

a  1556  Cranmer  Wks.  II.  320  Extreme  coughing  and  ex¬ 
creations  which  I  cannot  eschew.  1607  Topsell  Four/. 
Beasts (ib-jp!  204  The  rennet,  .stayeth  bleeding,  and  refresh- 
eth  excreations  of  bloud.  1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  Citie  0/ 
God  277  Sweet. . Incrassating  Things.. may  help  Excrea¬ 
tion  out  of  the  Throat.  1620  Venner  Via  Recta  (1650)  323 
The  excrements  of  the  braine  must  daily  be  avoyded  thorow 
the  mouth  by  spetting  and  excreation. 

Excrement 1  (e-kskrfment).  [a.  F.  excre¬ 
ment,  ad.  L.  excrement-tun  what  is  sifted  out,  f. 
excre excernere  (see  Excern,  Excrete),  f.  cx - 
out  +  cerncre  to  sift.] 

+ 1*  That  which  remains  after  a  process  of  sifting 
or  refining  ;  the  dregs,  lees,  refuse.  In  quots.  pi. 
only.  Obs. 

1576  Baker  feutell  of  Health  161  b,  When  as  in  it  shall 
no  other  be  contayned  or  remaine  then  the  excrementes  of 


the  sage.  1610  Markham  Masterp.  ii.  clxxiii.  501  Tartar  is 
the  excrements  of  wine,  which  sticke  to  the  vessell.  1698 
Keill  Exam.  Th.  Earth  (1734)  299  This  Earth.. he  stiles 
the  very  dregs  and  excrements  of  nature. 

2.  Phys.  a.  ‘  That  which  is  cast  out  of  the 
animal  body  by  any  of  the  natural  emunctories ’ 
(1 Syd .  Soc.  Lex.);  superfluous  matter  thrown  off 
by  the  bodily  organs  ;  an  excreted  substance.  Now 
rare  in  general  sense. 

1565  Cooper  Thesaurus,  Excremcntum ,  the  dregges  or 
excrementes  of  digestion  made  in  the  bodie  ;  as  fleume, 
choler,  melancholie,  urine,  sweate,  snivell,  spittel,  milke, 
ordure.  1570-6  Lambarde  Pcramb.  Kent  (1826)  289  Why 
doe  they  not.. offer  us  their  Spittle,  and  other  excrements 
of  the  body  to  be  kissed?  1607  Topsell  Four-f  Beasts 
(1673)  356  This  excrement  [urine]  is  meerly  proper  to  four- 
footed  living-beasts.  1658  A.  Fox  tr .Wnrtz'  Surg.  m.  iv.  227 
Corruption  is  the  excrement  of  wounds.  1725  Bradley 
Fam.  Diet.  II.  S  iv  b/2  The  Nose  serves  to.  .give  a  Passage 
to  a  Sort  of  Excrement.  1745  Berkeley  Let.  Wks.  1871 
IV.  305  The  gout.. throws  off  a  sharp  excrement  from  the 
blood  to  the  limbs. 

transf  1577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's  Hush.  iv.  (1586)  180  b, 
Whether  it  [manna]  bee  the  sweate  or  excrement  of  the 
Heavens,  or  a  certaine  spittle  of  the  starres.  1751  Chambers 
Cycl.  s.v.,  Some  hold  ambergrise.  .an  excrement  of  the  sea. 

b.  esp.  ‘  The  alvine  foeces  or  the  waste  matter 
discharged  from  the  bowels’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1884). 
Commonly  pi.  or  collect,  sing. ;  rarely  sing,  with  an. 

1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe  11.  11541)  18  b,  Breade  haueing 
moch  branne,  fylleth  the  bealy  with  excrementes.  1555  Eden 
Decades  213  The  excremente  which  they  auoyde  is  a  lyuynge 
worme.  1678  Marvell  Grcnoth  Popery  Wks.  1875  IV.  413 
But.  .he  is  an  ill  woodman  that  knows  not  the  size  of  the 
beast  by  the  proportion  of  his  excrement.  1704  Swift  T. 
'Tub  (1711)  209  A  fly,  driven  from  a  Hony-pot,  will,  .finish 
his  Meal  on  an  Excrement.  1843  J-  A.  Smith  Product. 
I'arming  (ed  2)  88  The  excrements  of  all  animals  contain 
less  nitrogen  than  their  food.  1875  Darwin  Insectiv.  PI. 
xiv.  326  Sausage-shaped  masses  of  excrement. 

+  c.  Superfluous  matter  thrown  off  by  a  plant.  Obs. 

1606  Bryskett  Civ.  Life  43  Trees  and  plants,  .grow, 
bloome,  and  bring  forth  fruit  ;  which  fruit  Aristotle  sayth, 
cometh  from  them  instead  of  excrement.  1664  Power  Exp. 
Philos.  1.  29  How  should  an  excrement  [Cuckow-spitt]  of 
so  many  several  Plants,  still  breed  one  and  the  same 
Animal.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  Gums,  diverse  juices, 
balms,  &c.  issuing  spontaneously  from  their  respective 
trees,  are  sometimes  called  excrements. 

3.  Jig.  (In  16- 1 7th  c.  often  as  an  opprobrious  de¬ 
signation  of  persons.) 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin' s Inst.  Author’s  Pref.,  Abject  sillie 
men  we  be  .  .yea  and  if  you  will,  certaine  excrements  and 
outcasts  of  the  world.  1642  Rogers  Naa))ia7i  17  Ipta  was 
thrown  out  for  a  base  excrement  from  the  family  of  Gilead. 
a  1688  Villiers  (Dk.  Buckhm.)  Poems  ( 1775)  142  Thou  com¬ 
mon-shore  of  this  poetic  town,  Where  all  our  excrements 
of  wit  are  thrown. 

t  E  xcrement  2.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  excrement-urn, 
f.  excre-,  excresccre,  f.  ex-  out  +  crescere  to  grow.] 

1.  That  which  grows  out  or  forth  ;  an  outgrowth  ; 
said  esp.  of  hair,  nails,  feathers. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  i.  109  It  will  please  his  Grace,  .to 
dallie  with  my  excrement,  with  my  mustachio.  1609  C. 
Butler  Fem.  Mon.  i.  (1623)  Cj,  Men,  beasts  and  fowles  .. 
haue  outwardly  some  offensive  excrement,  as  haire,  or 
feathers.  1615  W.  Hull  Mirr.  Maj.  A  iv  a,  Siluer  and 
gold,  the  white  and  yellow  excrements  of  the  earth  ?  1688 
R.  Holme  Amnoury  11.  85/2  Agarick,  an  Excrement  or  hard 
Mushroom,  growing  out  of  the  sides  of  old  Trees.  1705 
Bosman  Guinea  xiv.  236  That  Excrement  in  the  Negroes 
being  more  like  Wool  than  hair, 
b.  A  growth,  product. 

1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Farme  507  The  excre¬ 
ments  of  the  poole.  .are  the  frogge  and  the  creuisse. 

2.  fig.  (When  the  notion  is  that  of  ‘  superfluous 
outgrowth’,  this  is  sometimes  not  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  fig.  use  of  Excrement  b) 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vi.  59  The  myst,  it  is  the  excrement  or 
the  superfluite  of  the  cluddis.  1590  Nashe  Pasquil's  Apol. 
1.  A  iiij  b,  Our  Religion  in  England  is  no  newe  excrement 
of  the  braine  of  man.  1606  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  xv.  xciv. 
(1612)  376  Wit  so  is  wisedomes  Excrement,  a  1677  Barrow 
Serm.  Wks.  1716  I.  322  Unwilling  to  part  with  the  very 
superfluities  and  excrements  of  their  fortune. 

3.  abstr.  Growth,  increase,  augmentation. 

1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1653)  653  Otherwise  they  [great 
Worms]  would  increase  after  the  same  sort  in  all  respects, 
as  the  common  Wasps  do.  The  excrement  is  only  in  the 
small  Worms.  1609  Dowland  Ornith.  Microl.  47  Augmen¬ 
tation  . .  is  the  excrement  of  some  Note.  For  in  it  is 
put  a  Minime  for  a  Semibreefe. 

t  E  xcrement,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Excrement 
sb. 1  ]  intr.  To  void  excrement. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  viii.  347  (She]  had  neythereate,  nor 
drunke,  nor  yet  excremented  for  thirteene  yeares. 

Excremental  (ekskr/me-nial),  a.1  [f.  Ex¬ 
crement1  +  -al.] 

+ 1.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  the  dregs  or 
baser  part  of  any  substance.  Cf.  Excrement1  i. 
Of  food  :  Consisting  largely  of  matter  useless  for 
nutrition.  Obs. 

1576  Baker  Je'ivcll  oj  Health  193  b,  Vitrioll  containeth 
much  of  the  waterie  and  excrementail  moysture  in  it.  1600 
Tourneur  Transf.  Met.  xxvi.  179  The  flesh,  the  soule’s 
imprisoner,  Of  excrementale  earth  is  wholy  fact.  1607  Top- 
sell  Four-f  Beasts  (1673)  525  Swines  flesh  . .  is  less  excre¬ 
mental  then  Pigs  flesh,  and  therefore  more  nutrible.  1620 
Venner  Via  Recta  (1650)  85  They  have  in  their  flesh  much 
moist  and  excrementail  juyee.  1655  Moufet  &  Benn. 
Health's  Improv.  (1746)  183  A  Cuckow,  whose  much  spitting 
argueth  a  corrupt  and  excremental  Flesh.  1662  R.  Mathew 
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Uni.  Alc/i .  §  no.  180T0  take  a  few  grains  of  the  excremental 
parts,  out  of  an  ounce  of  the  substantial  parts. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  excrement  or  evacuated  matter. 

1574  Newton  Health  Mag.  2  The  filth  and  excrementall 

matter  of  the  bodie  is  thereby  [by  exercise]  scattered  and 
avoyded.  1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  vii.  (ed.  4'  115 
Whether  those  little  dusty  particles  upon  the  lower  side  of 
the  leaves  be  seeds  and  seminal  parts,  or  rather,  .excremental 
separations,  we  have  not  been  able  to  determine.  1878 
Foster  Phys.  11.  i.  §  1. 18^3  The  nutritious  digested  material 
is  separated  from  the  indigested  or  excremental  material. 

b.  fig.  (cf.  Excrement  1  3). 

1591  Greene  Disc.  Coosnage  (1859)  4°  Vipers  of  the  world, 
and  an  excrementall  reversion  of  sin.  1593  Nashe  Christ's 
T.  (1613)  159  In  a  damnable  state  are  you,  O  ye  excrementall 
vessels  of  lust. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  excrements ; 
concerned  with  or  proceeding  from  excrements. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelho tier's  Bk.  Physicke  139/2  When  any 
man  his  excrementalle  intestine  issueth  out.  1624  Donne 
Berm.  xvii.  164  a,  The  spitting  places  and  excremental  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  Streets.  1762  Lloyd  Genius ,  Envy  <$•  Time  97 
Mere  excremental  maggots,  bred  In  poets  topsy-turvy  head. 
1875  W.  Houghton  Sk.  Brit.  Insects  115  Besides  excre¬ 
mental  food  they  prey  on  insects.  1884  Boston  (Mass.) 
Jrnl.  15  Nov.  2/4 .In  excremental  contaminations  especially 
lies  the  greatest  risk  [of  cholera  poison]. 

t  Excremental,  a.2  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Excre¬ 
ment2  +  -AL.]  Of  the  nature  of  an  outgrowth  or 
excrescence. 

1644  Milton  Areop.  (Arb.)  45  Her  whitenesse  is  but  an  ex¬ 
crementall  whitenesse.  1656  Artif.  Handsom.  46  Art  [the 
polling  of  the  hair,  paring  the  nails,  etc.]  doth  dayly  turn  . . 
those  things  which  are  but  excrementall,  to  be  ornamentall. 

Excremential  (ekskr/me'njal),  a.  rare-1. 
[f.  Excrement1  +  -(i)al.  Cf.  Fr.  excremenliel .] 
=  Excremental  l. 

1847  Johnston  in  Proc.  Berzu.  Nat.  Club  II.  226  Its 
pores  are  choked  by  excremential  fluids. 

t  Excrementious,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -(i)ous.]  =  Excrementitious  (Z.1 

1636  Featly  Clavis  Myst.  liii.  740  If  nature  produceth.. 
precious  stones  of  excrementious  moisture.  1694  Westma- 
cott  Script.  Herb.  22  Green  beans  are  cold  and  moist  and 
excrementious.  1707  Floykr  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  24  Ex¬ 
crementious  Humours,  as  Urine,  Sweat,  and  hot  Fumes 
from  the  Blood. 

Excrementitial  (ekskrz'menti-Jal),  a.  Also 
'j  -all.  [f.  as  next  +  -al.  Cf.  Fr.  excrementitiel .] 
=  Excrementitious. 

1620  Venner  Via  Recta  iii.  51  If  it  [veal]  be  too  young, 
then  it  is  ouer-moist,  crude,  and  excrementitiall.  1857 
Bullock  tr.  Cazeaux  Midwif.  230  An  excrementitial  part, 
charged  with  carbon,  forms  the  meconium. 

Excrementitious  (ekskri'menti'Jbs),  i7. 1  [f. 
assumed  L.  *excretnen/Tci-us  (f.  excrement-urn 
Excrement1)  +-ous.] 

+  1.  Of  the  nature  of  the  dregs  or  worthless  part 
of  any  substance.  Of  food  :  Consisting  largely  of 
matter  useless  for  nutrition  ;  =  Excremental  1  I. 

1623  Hart  Arraignm.  Ur.  ii.  8  The  ..  excrementitious 
part  of  the  food  is  voided  forth.  1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anim. 
y  Min.  Introd.,  The  flesh  of  wild  beasts  is  lesse  excre¬ 
mentitious  and  dryer,  than  that  of  the  tame. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  excrement  or  excreted  matter. 

1586  Bright  Melanch.  xix.  118  The  aged  . .  faile  in  the 

execution  of  externall  actions  . .  by  excrementitious  humi- 
ditie.  1623  Rowlandson  Gods  Bless.  35  As  if  mildew  were 
. .  an  excrementitious  humor.  1670  Boyle  in  Phil.  Trans. 
V.  2013  We  kept  the  same  Duckling  in  the  same  Receiver 
very  close.. to  keep  in  the  excrementitious  steams  of  her 
body.  1744  Berkeley  Siris  §  30  Exhaling  vessels,  for 
carrying  off  excrementitious  parts,  are  discovered  through¬ 
out  the  whole  surface  of  the  vegetable.  1761  Brit.  Mag. 
II.  435  The  scent  of  excrementitious  animal  juices,  such  as 
musk,  civet,  etc.  1826  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1828)  III. 
xxxii.  297  Almost  all  insects  discharge  some  drops  of  an 
excrementitious  fluid.  1875  Ure  Diet.  Arts  II.  740  s.  v. 
Guano,  This  extraordinary  excrementitious  deposit  of  cer¬ 
tain  sea-fowls. 

fig.  1641  Cotnpl.  cone.  Corruptions  <5*  Grievances  4 
Sweare  to  all  we  must,  or  else  be  thrust  out  as.  .excremen¬ 
titious  burthens  of  the  Church.  1683  D.  A.  Art  Converse 
The  very  scum  of  the  world,  and  . .  the  very  excremen¬ 
titious  part  of  mankind. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  arising  from  excrement.  %  Also 
{nonce-use).  Full  of  excrement,  foul  with  ordure. 

1792  A.  Young  Trav.  Fr.  160  When  brisk  mountain  gales 
do  not  ventilate  these  excrementitious  lanes.  1887  Q.  Rev. 
7  Jan.  209  There  is^  indeed  reason  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  such  excrementitious  pollution  of  the  soil. 

Hence  +  Excrementitiously  adv.,  a.  so  far 
as  the  excrementitious  portion  is  concerned  ;  b. 
( nonce-use )  nauseatingly,  disgustingly.  +  Excre- 
mentitiousness,  excrementitious  quality ;  in 
quot.  cotter. 

1638  T.  Whitaker  Blood  qf  Grape  44  Cold  and  dry  in 
temper,  but  excrementitiously  moist.  1660  Fisher  R nsticks 
Alarm  Wks.  (1679)  374  Hen  Excrementitiously  exact  and 
diligent  to  very  Dotage.  1660  tr.  Paracelsus'  A  rchidoxis 
11.  81  On  this  wise  are  all  the  voidings  of  the  excrementi- 
tiousness  of  the  body. 

t  Excrementitious,  a.2  Obs.  [f.  assumed 
L.  *excrementici-us  (f.  excrement-urn  Excrement2) 
+  -ous.  Cf.  prec.]  Consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  an  outgrowth. 

C1645  Howell  Lett.  1.  xxx.  60  Hair  is  but  an  excremen¬ 
titious  thing.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  in.  iv.  266 
These  [feathers]  are  excrementitious,  and  not  really  parts 
of  the  Bird. 


t  Excreme’ntive,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  [7-  Ex¬ 
crement  1  +  -ive.]  Fitted  to  carry  off  or  dis¬ 
charge  excrement  (from  the  body). 

1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  ii.  Iii.  262  It  may,  indeed,  be 
thought  a  modesty  in  nature,  to  cover  those  excrementive 
parts,  which,  left  uncover’d,  perhaps  might  offer  offence. 

+  Excrementize,  v.  Obs.  rare — *.  [f.  Ex¬ 
crement1  +  -ize.]  intr.  To  void  excrements. 

C1670  Wood  Life  (1848)  135  Inflamed  with  strong  liquors, 
they  went  into  the  balcony  . .  and  excrementized  in  the 
street. 

t  Excreme'ntous,  a.1  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  ex¬ 
crement-urn  (see  Excrement1)  +  -ous.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  Excrement1. 

1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Farme  391  The  common 
Nut  hath  power  to  drie.  .the  excrementous  moisture  of  all 
things  whereunto  it  is  applyed.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud. 
Ep.  11.  vi.  95  The  corrupt  and  excrementous  humors  in  man 
are  animated  into  lyce.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

+  Excreme'ntous,  «.2  Obs.  rare -l.  [f.  L. 
excrement-urn  '.see  Excrement2)  +  -ous.]  Per¬ 
taining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an  outgrowth. 

1597  Lowe  Chirurg.  (1634)  23  Pe.  Which  are  the  Mem¬ 
bers  called  excrementous?  Jo.  The  nailes  and  the  haire. 

F  Excreme  ntuous,  a.  Obs .  [f.  Excrement1 
+  -(U)OUS.]  Of  the  nature  of  excrement,  refuse,  or 
dregs  ;  =  Excrementitious  a\ 

1576  Baker  Jewell  of  Health  4  b,  When  therefore  . .  the 
grosser  and  excrementuous  partes  abyde  in  the  bottome  of 
the  Lymbecke.  1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Farme  672 
Although  the  heronshew  be  a  royall  meate.  .his  flesh  is  full 
of  excrementuous  parts. 

+  Excre'sce,  excrea'se,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  next.] 
A  growing  out ;  in  quots.  concr.  excess  amoimt, 
increase. 

1707  Stewart  Index  to  Scots  Acts  14  (Jam.)  The  excresce 
of  the  excise  or  the  inland  salt  and  forraign  commodities, 
etc.  17  . .  W.  Forbes  Suppl.  Dec.  56  (Jam.)  There  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  coining  sometimes  an  excresce  on  the  tale,  of 
five  or  six  shillings  or  thereby,  in  one  hundred  pounds. 

t  Excre  sce,  excrea'se,  v.  Obs.  Also  6  Sc. 
exeresse.  [ad.  L.  excrescere :  cf.  Increase.]  intr. 
T o  grow  out  or  forth ;  to  constitute  an  excre¬ 
scence  ;  to  increase  inordinately ;  to  exceed  what 
is  usual. 

1570  B.  Googe  Pop.  Kingd.  ii.  (1880)  236  So  hath  this 
wretched  kinde  of  men  in  little  time  excreast.  1588  A.  King 
tr.  Canis ius'  Catech.  h  vij,  Quhilk  [xi  days]  addit  to  yat 
3ere  quhairin  it  excresseis  makis  y '  same  to  exeid  the  com¬ 
mon  hereof  yc  sone  be  19  dayes.  1691  Ed.  Taylor  tr.  Bell¬ 
mens  Theos.  Philos.  71  The  Pores  . .  so  numerous  in  the 
Skin,  thro’  which  the  Hairs  excresce. 

Hence  F  Excreasing*  ppl.  a. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  2  a,  When  a  bone  in  any 
part,  stretcheth  forth  his  substance  in  excreasing  maner. 
1671  True  Nonconf.  145  How  this  excresing  power  should 
have  crept  into  the  whole  Church. 

Excrescence  (^ekskre’sens).  Also  6  excres- 
sence.  [ad.  L.  excrescentia ,  f.  excrescent- em  :  see 
Excrescent  and  -ence.  Cf.  Fr.  excrescence .] 

F  1.  The  action  of  growing  out  or  forth.  Also, 
immoderate  growth,  overflow,  abnormal  increase. 

1S33  Pellenden  Livy  v.  (1822)  409  Thare  gudis  war  mul- 
tiplyit  be  excrescence  of  the  proffitt  that  thay  have  won. 
1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  83  There  is  a  double  limit,  be¬ 
yond  which  the  excrescence  of  the  Haire  dooth  not  pro- 
ceede.  1649  Selden  Laws  Eng.  1.  xl.  (1739)  60  This  Island 
..became  a  common  Sewer  to  the  Excrescence  of  those 
Eastern  peoples.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  ix.  225 
Our  annual  Winters  correct  the  excrescence  of  Insects. 
1752  D.  Campbell  in  Scots  Mag.  (17 33)  July  347/1  The  said 
excrescence  of  the  rents  of  that  farm  would,  .be  accounted 
for  to  them. 

F  b.  =  Efflorescence  4.  Obs. 

1718  J.  Chamberlayne  Relig.  Philos.  III.  xxvii.  §  12  The 
Excrescence  of  Salt-Petre  from  old  Walls  made  of  Mortar 
and  Stone. 

c.  Of  a  feeling,  etc. :  Exuberant  outburst ;  exu¬ 
berance.  Now  rare.  In  early  use  :  t  Overblown 
pride  ;  swagger. 

1629  in  Biblioth.  Regia  28  The  insolence  and  excrescence 
of  the  Popish  pretended  clergy.  1648  Milton  Obseru.  Art. 
Peace  Wks.  (1858)  565  Of  such  like  stuff  we  meet  not  any 
where  with  more  excrescence  then  in  his  own  lavish  Pen. 
a  1667  Jek.  Taylor  iW.),  Excrescences  of  joy.  1768  John¬ 
son  Pref.  to  Shaks.  in  Wks.  (1787)  IX.  281  The  exuberant 
excrescence  of  his  diction  I  have  often  lopped.  1867  A. 
Barry  Sir  C.  Barry  vi.  232  The  excrescences  of  that  ardent 
desire  for  perfection. 

2.  Something  that  grows  out ;  a  natural  out¬ 
growth  or  appendage.  Now  somewhat  rare. 

1633  T.  Adams  Exp .  2  Pet.  ii.  20  Even  these  excrescences 
[hairs]  are  ornaments.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  1.  8  Nature 
having  imp'd  her  [Butterfly’s]  wings,  .with  these  plumeous 
excrescences.  1782  W.  F.  Martyn  Geog.  Mag.  I.  38  Nor 
ever  cutting  their  hair  or  nails  to  whatever  length  these 
excrescences  may  grow.  1849  Ruskin  Sev.  Lamps  vi.  §  15. 
177  Their  character  of  sublimity  passes  into  excrescences  ; — 
into  mane  and  beard  as  in  the  lion.  1871  Darwin  Desc.  Man 
II.  xii.  35  These  horns  consist  of  an  excrescence  of  bone 
covered  with  a  smooth  sheath. 

fig.  a  1681  Glanvill  Serin,  on  1  Pet.  i.  22  (1681)  122 
Shall  we  lose  a  Limb  for  an  Excrescence,  or.  .an  Essential 
of  Religion  for  that  which  is  but  accessary?  1755  Young  Cen¬ 
taur  Wks.  1757  IV.  iv.  191  They  are  mere  excrescences  to 
the  good  man’s  happiness ;  and  he  has  no  more  feeling  in 
them  than  in  his  hair,  or  his  nail.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt. 
Nat.  (1852)  I.  42  Have  we  not  motives  for  those  excrescences 
of  action?  1868  M.  Pattison  A  cadent.  Org.  v.  253  The 
professor  was  an  excrescence  on  the  examination  system. 


3.  An  abnormal,  morbid,  or  disfiguring  out¬ 
growth  ;  a  disfiguring  protuberance  or  swelling  on 
an  animal  or  vegetable  body. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens  1.  xli.  61  Wartes,  and  such  like 
excressence,  or  superfluous  out  growings.  1599  [see 
Alienate  ppl.  a.  2].  1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  Wks. 

Voc.,  Excrescences  ..  warts  or  pieces  of  flesh.  a  1682 
Sir  T.  Browne  Tracts  60  This  is  no  proper  Berry,  but  a 
kind  of  Vessicular  excrescence.  1713  Chesklden  Anat.  1. 
i.  (1726)  7  Bony  excrescences  upon  the  bones  are  frequent. 
1752  Berkeley  Tar- Water  Wks.  1871  III.  500  Tumours, 
wens,  and  preternatural  excrescences.  1807  J.  E.  Smith 
Phys.  Bot.  346  Many  of  our  Willows  bear  round  excre¬ 
scences,  as  large  as  peas,  on  their  leaves.  1844  Dufton 
Deafness  97  Fungous  excrescences  [of  the  ear]  may  be  re¬ 
moved  either  by  the  forceps  or  the  knife. 

b.  transf.  and  fig. 

a  1680  Butler  Rem.  (1759)  I.  226  Pedantry  is  but..  A 
stupified  Excrescence,  like  a  Wen,  Fed  by  the  peccant 
Humours  of  learn’d  Men.  1796  Morse  Anter.  Geog.  I.  378 
A  room,  .from  the  upper  part  of  which  are  dependent  many 
excrescences.  1839  Murchison  Sihtr .  Syst.  1.  xxxvi.  498 
An  irregular  excrescence  from  the  main  ridge  of  trap.  1871 
B.  Taylor  Faust  (1875)  I.  318  note ,  The  piece  [Oberon  and 
Titania’s  golden  wedding]  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  ex¬ 
crescence. 

Excrescency  (ekskre'sensi).  Also  6-7  -sy, 
-sie.  [f.  as  prec. :  see  -ency.] 

1.  Excrescent  state  or  condition ;  the  quality  or 
fact  of  growing  out  or  forth  ;  abnormal  or  exces¬ 
sive  development ;  an  instance  of  the  same.  +  In 
early  use  also  :  An  exuberant  outburst,  an  extra¬ 
vagance. 

1638  Featley  Strict.  Lyndom.  n.  12  The  excrescensie 
and  superabundance  of  Saints  satisfactions.  1649  Jer. 
Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  Exhort.  §  7  Some  Saints  have  had 
excrescencies  and  eruptions  of  holiness  in  the  instances 
of  uncommanded  duties.  Ibid.  1.  ii.  §  25  Our  Fasts  . . 
and  all  exteriour  acts  of  religion  are  to  be  guided  by  our 
Superiour,  if  he  sees  cause  to  asswage  any  excrescencie. 
1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  172  The  Deduction  and  Mo¬ 
deration  of  their  [the  Nails’]  Excrescencie  to  a  just  exten- 
dure.  a  1661  Holyday  Juvenal  149  An  extraordinary 
excrescency  of  bones  below. .  the  rump  bone.  1748  tr.  Vege- 
tins'  Distemp.  Horses  202  If  there  is  an  Excrescency  of 
Flesh,  you  shall  boil  Grass  with  Oil  and  put  it  in  it. 

F  2.  Something  that  is  excrescent ;  an  outgrowth ; 
=  Excrescence  2.  Often  applied  to  fungi.  Obs. 

1545  Raynold  Byrth  Mankynde  146  Warts  and  suche  lyke 
excrescensys  on  the  face.  1597  Gerard  Herbal  clxii.  1384 
The  earthie  excrescencies,  called  Mushrums.  1648  Hunt¬ 
ing  of  Fox  3  Pruned  of  their  luxuriant  excrescencies.  1646 
J.  Hall  Poems  Pref.,  A  Mushrome  though  but  an  excres¬ 
cency,  well  drest  is  no  poyson,  but  a  Salad.  1653-5  H.  More 
Antid.  Ath.  11.  xi.  (1712)  73  The  red  pugger’d  attire  of  the 
Turky,  and  the  long  Excrescency  that  hangs  down  over  his 
Bill.  1704  Swift  Batt.  Bks.  (1711)  246  Excrescencies  in 
form  of  Teats.  1736  Bailey,  Excrescency ,  that  which 
sticks  to  or  grows  upon  another  thing,  as  cat’s  tails  upon  a 
nut  tree,  etc. 

F  3.  An  abnormal,  morbid,  or  unsightly  out¬ 
growth  ;  =  Excrescence  3.  Obs. 

1641  Milton  Reform.  11.  (1851)  43  A  huge  and  monstrous 
Wen  little  lesse  then  the  Head  it  selfe,  growing  to  it  by 
a  narrower  excrescency.  1691  Ray  Creation  (1701)  11.  236 
A  large  Wen  upon  our  Faces  . .  or  any  the  like  superfluous 
Excrescency. 

b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1649  Milton  Eikon.  xi.  (1851)  424  Hee.  .would  have  onely 
the  excrescencies  of  evil  prun'd  away  for  the  present,  a  1677 
Barrow  Serm.  Wks.  1716  I.  158  Oaths  as  they  commonly 
pass  are  mere  excrescensies  of  speech.  1713  Guardian  No.  1 
ip  5  Ambition,  lust,  envy,  and  revenge  are  excrescencies  of 
the  mind.  1756-82  J.  Warton  Ess.  Pope  (1782  I.  iii.  132 
The  two  last  books  of  the  Iliad  may  be  thought  not  to  be 
excrescencies  but  essential  to  the  poem. 

Excrescent  (ekskre’sent),  a.  Also  6  ex- 
cressent.  [ad.  L.  excrescent-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  ex¬ 
crescere  :  see  Excresce  v.] 

1.  fa,,  gen.  That  grows  out.  Const,  from  {obs.). 
b.  Bot.  of  a  peduncle  (see  quot.  1857). 

1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  172  The  excrescent,  super¬ 
crescent,  and  ever-crescent  parts.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig. 
Man.  iii.  ii.  257  The  first  spontaneous  production  of  Men. . 
was  in  certain  Folliculi  or  Bladders,  excrescent  from  the 
Earth.  1779  Projects  in  Nat.  Hist.  107/2  They  will  wash 
this  excrescent  substance  off.  1834-43  Southey  Doctor 
(1862)  24  Matter  will  arise  contingent  to  the  story  . .  or  ex¬ 
crescent  from  it.  1857  Henfrey  Bot.  §  139  Sometimes  the 
peduncles  undergo  expansion  during  the  ripening  of  the 
seeds,  so  as  to  form  part  of  the  fruit ;  such  an  inflorescence 
or  peduncle  is  called  excrescent. 

2.  +  a.  Growing  in  excess  or  beyond  normal 
limits  ;  excessive  {obs.').  b.  Growing  abnormally 
out  of  something  else  ;  constituting  an  excrescence  ; 
redundant,  superfluous. 

1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  13  We  pare  off  such  ex¬ 
crescent  blemishes  that  the  body  may  be  perfect.  1657 
Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  69  The  virtue  of  chrysocal  is.  .to 
cohibit  excrescent  flesh.  1671  True  Nonconf.  153  Their 
Immediate  successors  are  against  your  Prelatick  excrescent 
power.  1697  Potter  Antiq.  Greece  iv.  x.  (1715)  248  She 
from  the  Fore-head  of  a  new  foal’d  Colt  In’  excrescent 
Lump  doth  seek.  1732  Pope  Ess.  Man  11.  49  Expunge  the 
whole,  or  lop  the  excrescent  parts  [of  Science],  1886  F. 
Ford  in  Mag.  of  Art  Nov.  8  There  is  an  excrescent  struc¬ 
ture  of  wood  stuck  on  to  the  wall. 

3.  Constituting  an  excess  over  the  normal  quantity. 
Formerly,  spec,  in  Chronology. 

1609  Holland  Amm.  Marcel,  xxvl  i.  456  note ,  The  odde 
day  which  everie  fourth  yeare  arising  out  of  the  six  excres¬ 
cent  howers  in  each  yeare,  maketh  the  leape  yeare.  a  1654 
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Selden  Fortcscue  s  De  Laud .  Reg.  (1672)  128  The  foure 
excrescent  quadrants  of  a  day  in  the  Julian  yeare  were  and 
are,  at  the  end  of  every  four  years  space,  put  into  one  day. 
1832  Chalmers  Pol.  Econ.  vii.  220  The  excrescent,  or  the 
superinduced  population. 

b.  Gram.  Of  a  sound  in  a  word  :  Having  no 
etymological  value,  but  developed  by  the  influence 
of  euphony. 

1868  Key  PhiloL  Essays  20s  Excrescent  Consonants.  I 
have  thought  it  desirable  to  ask  for  one  [a  new  grammatical 
term]  . .  because  the  ordinary  term  ‘  epenthesis '  seems  to 
have  been  formed  on  a  false  theory.  1881  Skeat  Etym . 
Diet.  s.  v.  Sound ,  The  final  d.  .is  excrescent,  just  as  in  the 
vulgar  gownd  for  goiun. 

Excrescential  (ekskrese’njal),  a.  [f.  L.  ex- 
crescenti-a  (see  Excrescence)  +  -al.]  Of  the 
nature  of  an  excrescence ,  redundant. 

1849  Ruskin  Sev.  Lamps  vi.  §  15.  177  Mane  and  beard  as  in 
the  lion .  .are.  .excrescential  characters,  a  1864  Hawthorne 
Eng.  Note-bks.  (1879)  II.  183  The  vestry  ..occupies  that 
excrescential  edifice. 

Excrescenti’tious  (ekskresenti'Jbs),  a.  rare — l. 
[badly  f.  Excrescent  +  -itious  ;  after  adventitious .] 
Of  the  nature  of  an  excrescence. 

*833  New  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVIII.  189  This  wart  on 
the  1  great  wen  ’  is  as  distinct  and  excrescentitious  as  if,  etc. 

Excress,  -ence,  -ent,  obs.  ff.  Excbesce,  etc. 

+  Excression.  Obs.  Also  7  excrescion, 
-sion.  [A  non-etymological  formation  (for  Ex¬ 
cretion)  on  L.  excrcscere.  Cf.  Concression.]  An 
outgrowth ;  =  Excretion  2. 

1610  Markham  Masterp.  it.  cxxix.  430  Such  bones,  knobs, 
or  bunches,  are  called  excresions.  1623-6  Cockeram,  Ex¬ 
crescion.  163s  Markham  Faithful  Farrier  (1638)  102  Any 
bony  excression.  .upon  any  member  of  an  Horse  ;  as  Splint, 
Spaven.  1725  Bradley  Fain.  Diet.  s.v.  Rules,  If  there 
are  hard  knots  on  the  outside,  they  are  screws  or  excressions. 
fig.  1647  J.  Lawnind  Putney  Projects  39  Those  excres¬ 
sions  of  nature,  the  great  Lawyers. 

II  Excreta  (ekskrrta).  [Lat.  ;  neut.  pi.  of  pa. 
pple.  of  excemere  :  see  Excern,  Excrete.]  Ex¬ 
creted  matters  ;  the  waste  expelled  from  the  animal 
body ;  now  often  limited  to  the  faeces  and  urine, 
or  to  the  former  only. 

1857  Livingstone  Trav.  xxx.  614  The  excreta  had  been 
expelled  a  full  yard  from  the  orifice.  1877  Erichsen  Sing. 

I.  8  The  lungs  and  skin,  .are  unable  to  set  free  their  excreta. 
1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  227  The  smoke  and  ashes  of  the 
animal  are.  .the  fmcal  and  urinary  excreta. 

Excrete  (ekskrrt),  v.  [f.  L.  excret-  ppl.  stem 
of  excemere ,  f.  ex-  out  +  cernere  to  separate,  sift. 
See  Excern.] 

1.  trans.  Of  animals  and  plants  or  their  organs  : 
To  separate  (chiefly  waste  matters)  from  the  vital 
fluids  preparatory  to  discharging  from  the  system ; 
to  separate  and  expel  from  the  system  through 
the  emunctory  organs  ;  often  used  with  reference 
to  the  process  of  expulsion  merely. 

1668  Phil.  Trans.  III.  890  Nature  copiously  excretes 
by  the  Reins,  .a  liquor  . .  compounded  of  Aqueous,  Saline, 
Sulphury,  and  other  particles.  1720  W.  Gibson  Diet. 
Horses  iv.  (ed.  3)  58  Things  excreted  and  retained.  1802 
Paley  Nat.  Theol.  xix.  (1803)  366  Slime  excreted  by  the 
animal’s  skin.  1836  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  401/1  A  sanguin¬ 
eous  fluid  is  excreted  from  the  bladder.  1859  Darwin  Orig. 
Spec.  iv.  (1873)  73  Certain  plants  excrete  sweet  juice.  1880 
Haughton  P/iys.  Geog.  iii.  79  Animals  . .  live  by  absorbing 
oxygen  and  excreting  carbonic  acid. 

+  b.  intr .  for  reft,  with  forth . 

1620  Venner  Via  Recta.  (1650)  301  Vaporous  fumes  that 
excrete  forth  from  the  brain. 

c.  absol.  (In  quot.  1832  humorously  for  ‘spit’.) 
1832  Black w.  Mag.  XXXI.  830  English  ‘commercial 

centlemen  '  excrete  in  spit-boxes.  1872  Huxley  Phys.  i.  15 
The  body  feeds,  and  it  excretes.  1881  Mivart  Cat  232 
The  lungs  excrete. 

+  2.  Of  drugs,  etc.,  and  of  personal  agents:  To 
cause  the  excretion  of.  Also  with  forth ,  out.  Obs. 

1620  Venner  Via  Recta  n,  36  It . .  maketh  the  body  solu¬ 
ble,  by  excreting  forth  of  yellow  cbolericke  humors. 
Ibid.  vii.  119  They  loose  the  belly,  and  excrete  out  choler. 
1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  r  187  Adasquate  meanes  to  excrete 
the  catarrhous  matter. 

Hence  Excre  ted  ppl.  a.,  sifted  out  and  dis¬ 
charged.  Excreter,  that  which  excretes  or  dis¬ 
charges.  Excre-ting-  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

X802  Paley  Nat.  Theol.  xiii.Wks.  1825  III.  145  The  nature 
and  quality  of  the  excreted  substance.  1844-57  G.Bikd  Urin. 
Deposits  (ed.  5)  449  This  remarkable  critical  increase  in  the 
excreted  solids  of  the  urine  is  observed.  1849  J.  F.  John¬ 
ston  Exp.  Agric.  32  Excreting  is  the  final  function  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  animal  in  reference  to  its  food.  1852  9  TonD 
Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  843/2  The  skin  is.  .an  active  excreter  offree 
phosphoric  . .  acids.  1855  H.  Spencer  Princ.  Psychol.  (1872) 

I.  1.  v.  92  The  excreting  structures  of  the  skin. 

Excretes  (ekskrDts),  sb.  pi.  rare  —  *.  Angli¬ 
cized  form  of  Excreta. 

1883  B.  W.  Richardson  Prevent.  Med.  vii.  281  The  grand 
outlet  for  the  nitrogenous  excretes  of  the  animal  body. 

+  Excre-tic,  a.  Obs.  rare  ~ 1.  [f.  L.  excret- 

after  Gr.  analogies :  cf.  eccritic. ]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  excretion. 

1612  Enchir.  Pled.  iii.  74  Panting,  .of  the  heart,  .is  caused 
from  the  Lxcreticke  facultie,  which  doth  endeavour  to  ex-  i 
dude  that  which  is  hurtfull. 

Excretin  (ekskrt-tin).  Chem.  Also  9  -ine.  J 
[f.  L.  excret-  (see  Excrete  v.)  +  -in.]  (See  quots.)  I 
1854  Prof.  Royal  Soc.  VII.  153  This  crystalline  body  the 


aulhor  [W.  Marcet]  proposes  to  call  Excretine.  1889  Mor- 
ley  &  Muir  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.  II.  530/1  Excretin 
CgoHftO.  Obtained  by  exhausting  fresh  excrements  with 
boiling  alcohol  and  leaving  the  solution  to  stand  for  a 
week  . .  100  pounds  of  fresh  excrements  yielded  8  grams  of 
pure  excretin. 

Excretion1  (eksknjbn).  [(V  a.  Fr.  excritioii) 
ad.  L.  excretion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  excemere  to 
sift  out,  separate :  see  Excrete.] 

The  action  or  process  of  excreting. 

1.  Separation  of  animal  products  (chiefly,  those 
useless  for  nutrition)  from  the  blood. 

1605  Timme  Quersit.  iii.  148  Excretion,  or  separating  in 
bodies  of  superfluities  and  excrements.  1691  Ray  Creation 
11.  (1692)  1 15  The  constant  separation  and  excretion  whereof 
[Urine]  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  Life.  1731  Ar- 
buthnot  Aliments  14  The  common  Symptoms  of  the  Ex¬ 
cretion  of  the  Bile  being  vitiated,  are  a  yellowish  Colour 
of  the  Skin  . .  a  loss  of  Appetite,  [etc.]  1859  Todd  Cycl. 
Anat.  V.  488/2  Calcareous  integument  formed  by  excretion. 

b.  An  analogous  process  in  plants. 

1862  Darwin  Fertil.  Orchids  vi.  278  The  secretion  acts 
also  ..  as  an  excretion.  1876  —  Cross-Fertil.  x.  403  The 
excretion  [of  a  sweet  fluid]  manifestly  depends  on  changes 
in  the  sap. 

c.  Of  the  teeth :  The  (supposed)  formation  of 
the  teeth  by  matter  ‘  excreted  ’  from  the  pulp. 
Hence  attrib.  in  excretion-theory . 

1812  Cuvier  Les  Ossemens  Fossitps ,  Elephans  65  Les 
substances  dont  se  composent  les  dents  se  forment  toutes 

Ear  excretion  et  par  couches,  transl.  (ed.  4, 1835)  198  Formed 
y  excretion  and  by  layers.  1839  Nasmyth  Research.  Teeth 
28  He  [Cuvier]  holds  that  the  different  substances  which 
constitute  the  teeth  are  formed  by  excretion  and  in  layers. 
1854  Owen  Skel.  $  Teeth  (1855)292  The  ‘excretion  theory* 
of  dental  development. 

2.  The  action  of  casting  out  of  the  body  that 
which  has  been  separated  by  any  of  the  organs ; 
esp.  evacuation  of  the  bowels. 

1640  Erotomania  51  Excretion,  or  Retention.  1645  Milton 
Tetrach.  (1851)  170  The  fleshly  act  . .  beeing  at  best  but  an 
animal  excretion.  1658  Rowland  Moufet's  Theat.  Ins.  1122 
Children  are  continually  provoked  to  excretion.  1732  Ar- 
buthnot  Rules  of  Diet  274  What  stimulates  and  promotes 
the  Excretion  of  the  Blood.  1865  Englishman' s  Mag.  Oct. 
297  A  common  central  aperture,  through  which  the  functions 
of  secretion  and  excretion  are  carried  on. 

3.  concr .  That  which  is  separated  and  ejected 
from  the  body. 

1630  Brathwait  Eng.  Gentl.  (1641)  60  None  held  it  then 
a  grace  to  have,  .the  very  excretions  of  beasts  to  sent  them. 
#1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Tracts  113  In  hawks  and  cormorants 
I  have  sometimes  observed  bloody  excretions.  1802  Paley 
Nat.  Theol.  xix.  (1803)  366  The  aptness  of  this  excretion 
[slime]  to  the  purpose.  _  1842  Abdy  Water  Cure  (1843)  21 
A  slight  yellow  excretion,  by  which  morbific  matter  is 
eliminated.  1872  Huxley  Phys.  i.  3  Those  products  which 
are  thrown  out  of  the  body,  and  are  called  excretions. 

t  Excretion  2.  Obs.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *excretidn- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  excrcscere  to  grow  out  or  forth, 
f.  ex-  out  +  crescere  to  grow.]  a.  The  action  of 
growing  out  or  forth,  b.  concr.  Anything  that 
grows  out  (whether  naturally  or  abnormally)  in 
animals  or  plants ;  =  Excrement  2  Excrescence. 
Also  fig. 

1612-5  Bp.  Hall  Contempt.,  O.  T.  x.  v,  [Samson]  had 
ceased  to  be  a  Nazarite.  .not  for  the  want  of  that  excretion 
[his  hair].  1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  11.  xlv.  247  The  ex¬ 
cretions  of  the  Body  grow  but  insensibly.  1633  T.  Adams 
Exp.  2  Peter  i.  16  From  her  ..  shave  and  pare  off. .  those 
superfluous  excretions  of  sin.  1725  Bradley  Fain.  Diet. 
s.  v.  Splint,  The  Cure  of  all  Splints  and  honey  Excretions. 

Excretionary  (ekskrrjbnari),  a.  [f.  Excre¬ 
tion  1  +  -ary.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of  excretion. 

1872  Huxley  Phys.  i.  16  These  excretionary  matters  are 
separated  from  the  blood  by  the  excretory  organs. 

Excretitious,  ai  rare-1,  [f.  L.  excret-  ppl. 
stem  of  excemere  :  see  Excretion  1  and  -itious.] 
Of  the  nature  of  excreta  ;  =  Excrementitious  a  A 
c  1865  in  Circ.  Sc.,  Uric  acid,  with  other  excretitious 
matters. 

Excretrtious,  a.-  rare.  [f.  L.  excret-  ppl. 
stem  of  excresccre  :  see  Excretion  2  and  -itious.] 
Of  the  nature  of  an  outgrowth. 

1820-7  Bentham  Wks  A  1843)  II.  82  An  excretitious  suit  is 
a  suit  which  has  grown  out  of  a  former  one.  I  hid.  VI.  379 
This  excretitious  crime. 

Excretive  (ekskrrtiv),  a.  [f.  L.  excret-  (see 
Excrete  vi)  +  -ive,  repr.  L.  type  *excretivus. ] 
Having  the  power  or  function  of  excreting  or  pro¬ 
moting  excretion. 

1666  G.  Harvey  Morb.  Angl.  15  Some.. fault  in  the  Ex¬ 
cretive  faculty  of  the  parts.  1673  Lister  in  Phil.  Trans. 
VIII.  6062  Excretive  glanduls.  1707  Curios,  in  Hush.  <y 
Card.  240  It  has  a  nutritive,  .excretive,  expulsive  Faculty. 
1775  in  Ash  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Excretolic  (ekskrztp-lik),  a.  Chem.  Also 
exeretole'ic.  [f.  Excret-in  +  -ol  (see  Carbolic) 
+  -ic.]  In  Excretolic  acid,  ‘  a  fatty  acid,  ob¬ 
tained  by  Marcet  from  the  alcoholic  extract  of 
human  excrements  ’  (Watts  Diet.  Chem.). 

1867  A.  Flint  Physiol.  Plan  11.  399  The  substance 
called  excretoleic  acid  is  very  indefinite  m  its  composition 
and  properties.  1878  Kingzett  Anim.  Chem.  82. 
Excretory  (ekskrrtari,  e'kskrftsri),  a.  and  sb. 
Phys.  [f.  L.  excret-  (see  Excrete  vi)  +  -ory.  Cf. 
Fr.  excrctoirci]  A.  adj. 


1.  Having  the  function  of  excreting ;  pertaining 
to  or  connected  with  the  process  of  excretion. 
Excretory  duct,  vessel,  etc. :  one  which  either  in  an 
animal  or  plant  conveys  the  excretion  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  as  the  lachrymal  duct,  or  into  a  prepared 
cavity,  as  the  bile  duct. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  Whs.  Voc.  1684  Boyle 
Porousu.  Anim.  4-  Solid  Bod.  iii.  11  The  Orifices  of  small 
excretory  vessels.  1708  Keill  Anim.  Secretion  131  The 
Water  passes  off  through  the  Pores  or  Excretory  Ducts 
of  the  Plant.  1839-47  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  315/1  The 
excretory  outlet.  1854  Woodward  Mollusca  11.  167  Re¬ 
spiratory  and  excretory  orifices.  1883  Eortn.  Rev.  Feb. 
j  197  The  excretory  function  was  admirably  active. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  excreta. 

1878  Bell  Gegenbauer's  Comp.  Anat.  46  Gaseous  ex¬ 
cretory  matters  are  eliminated  from  the  organism  for  the 
{  respiratory  organs. 

B.  sb.  An  excretory  vessel  or  duct. 

1715  Cheyne  Philos.  Princ.  Relig.  1.  134  The  other  Ex- 
cretories  of  the  Body.  1741  Monro  Anat.  (ed.  3)  57  One 
can  squeeze  out  of  their  Excretories  a  mucilaginous  Liquor. 
1805  W.  Saunders  Min.  Waters  5  The  morbid  saline  parts 
[are]  carried  off  by  the  excretories. 

Excribe,  var.  form  of  Exscribe. 

+  Excriminate,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  ex- 

,  out  (see  Ex-  prefi)  +  enmin-  stem  of  crimen 
accusation,  charge  +  -ate  3.]  trans.  To  clear 
from  an  imputation ;  to  shift  an  imputation  from 
(a  person)  ttpon  (another)  ;  in  quot.  refl. 

1661  Marvell  Corr.  xxix.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  71,  I  had 
rather,  .undergoe  any  blame  then  to.  .excriminate  my  selfe 
upon  any  one  of  you.  1796  Coleridge  Watchman  92  To 
excriminate  themselves  in  the  opinion  of  the  public. 

Excruciable  (eksknrjiab’l),  a.  [ad.  L.  ex- 
cruciabilis,  f.  excrucidre  :  see  Excruciate  z/.-and 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  tormented  ;  liable,  sub¬ 
ject  to,  or  deserving  of  torture. 

1731-6  Bailey  (folio),  Excruciable,  worthy  to  be  tormented. 
1831  Hogg  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIX.  916  The  greedy  heart 
On  which  the  gnawing  worm  of  avarice  Preyed . .  straining 
every  sense  To  that  excruciable  and  yearning  core. 

t  Excruciament.  Obs.  rare  ~ 1.  [as  if  ad. 
L.  *excrucidment-um,  f.  excrucidre :  see  Excru¬ 
ciate  ».]  =  Excruciation. 

1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  65  To  this  wild  of  sorrowes 
and  excruciament  she  was  confined,  either  to  be  held  a  flat 
thornback,  or  sharp  pricking  dog-fish,  etc. 

+  Excru  ciate,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  excmcidt- 
tts,  pa.  pple.  of  excrucidre  :  see  next.]  a.  =  Ex¬ 
cruciated///.  a.  lib.  =  Excruciating  ppl.  a. 

a  1615  Beaumont  &  Fletcher  (W.),  Would  she  sit  thus 
then  excruciate?  1615  Chapman  Odyss.  vii.  398  My  heart, 
long  time  excruciate,  Amongst  the  leaves  I  rested  all  that 
night.  1773  J.  Ross  Fratricide  (MS.)  11.  620  Excruciate 
pains  Seiz’d  on  our  Father’s  frame. 

Excruciate  (eksknrji|£'t),  v .  Also  7  excru- 
ciat,  -tiat(e.  [f.  L.  excruciat-  ppl.  stem  of  ex¬ 
crucidre ,  f.  ex-  intensive  (see  Ex-  prefy  2)  +cruci- 
dre  to  torment,  f.  cruc-em  cross.] 

1.  fa.  lit .  To  subject  to  torture,  put  on  the  rack, 
etc.;  Jig .  to  ‘  rack’  (one’s  brains)  (obs.).  b.  transf. 

.  To  cause  intense  pain  to,  torment  acutely  (a  per- 
|  son’s  senses).  Often  hyperbolical. 

1570  Levins  Manip.  41  To  Excruciate,  excruciare.  1593 
Nashe  Christ's  T.  (1613*  154  They.. by  pining  and  excru¬ 
ciating  their  bodies,  Hue  in  hell  here  on  earth,  to  auoid  the 
hell  neuer  ending.  1593  —  Four  Lett.  Confnt.  56  You 
shall  not  excruciate  your  braine  to  be  conceited  and  haue 
no  wit.  1623  Cockeram  iii,  Perillus.  .invented  a  brazen 
Bull.. made  redhot  to  torment  and  excruciate  malefactors. 
1717  Bullock  JVom.  a  Riddle  1.  i.  May  convulsions  seize  and 
excruciate  my  optick  nerves.  1830  Miss  Mitford  Village 
Ser.  iv.  (1863)  25b  The  bassoon,  on  which  George  Evans  was 
wont,  .to  excruciate  the  ears  of  the  whole  congregation. 

2.  Jig.  To  torture  mentally,  inflict  extreme  mental 
anguish  upon. 

1586  Marlowe  1st  Pt.  Tamhnrl.  1.  i,  This  . .  doth  excru¬ 
ciate  The  very  substance  of  my  vexed  soul.  1611  Markham 
Countr.  Content.  1.  xi.  (1668)  61  He  must,  .neither  vex  nor 
excruciate  himself  with  losses  or  mischances.  1655-60 
Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  617/2  He  neither  blunts  his 
mind,  nor  excrutiats  it  with  cares.  1758  j  ohnson  Idler 
No.  47  F  17  If  a  customer  talks  longer  than  he  is  willing  to 
hear,  he  will  complain  that  he  has  been  excruciated  with 
unmeaning  verbosity.  1879  Froude  Caesar  xxvi.  445  He 
described  himself  as  excruciated  with  anxiety. 

absol.  1651  Charleton  Ephes.  <5*  Cimm.  Matrons  11.  (1668) 
44  Their  joys  are  infested  with  such  calamities,  that  they 
excruciate. 

Hence  Excrxrciated  ppl.  a .,  tormented,  tortured. 

1792  Minstrel  (1793)  I.  80  Oh  my  excruciated  heart ! 

Excruciating  (ekskr/7-Ji,^tig),  ppl.  a.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ing  -.]  That  excruciates  or  causes  ex¬ 
treme  pain  or  anguish,  whether  bodily  or  mental ; 
tormenting,  torturing,  agonizing.  Const,  to. 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  xx.  75  The  excruciating  fear 
of  a  worse  then  Pagan  Purgatory.  1770  Goldsm.  Lijc 
Bolingbroke  Wks.  (Globe)  467/2  A  cancer  in  his  cheek,  by 
which  excruciating  disease  he  died.  1791  Boswell  John • 
son  an.  1756(1831)!.  299  That  most  difficult  and  excruciating 
question,  the  Origin  of  Evil.  1833  I.  Taylor  Fanat.  vi.  179 
Excruciating  deaths  ;  especially  empalenient  or  crucifixion. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xxiii.  161  The  biting  of  the  hydro¬ 
carbons  was  excruciating  to  the  eyes. 

b.  hyperbolically,  in  humorous  use. 

1819  Camtbell  Spec.  Brit.  Poets _ III.  2  He  [Drayton]  is 
a  less  excruciating  hunter  of  conceits  [than  Cowley].  1824 
W.  Irving  T.  Trav.  I.  348  Blunders  in  sense  and  sound. 
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that  were  excruciating  to  an  author’s  ears.  1865  Miss 
Braddon  Only  a  Clod  1.6  If  there’s  one  thing  in  the  world 
that’s  more  excruciating  than  another,  it’s  that  fellow’s 
cheerfulness.  1876  M.  Davies  U north.  Loud.  26  An  excru¬ 
ciating  chorus  having  been  performed. 

Excruciatingly  (eksknrji^itiqli),  adv.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ly  -.]  To  an  excruciating  degree  ;  in 
an  extremely  painful  manner.  Often  hyperbolically 
in  humorous  use. 

1808  Ann.  Reg.  1806,  878  His  sarcasm  was.  .excruciatingly 
severe.  1838  Dickens  Nick.  Nick,  xxxiv,  Why  is  she  so 
excruciatingly  beautiful?  1861  Bumstead  Ven.  Dis. (1879) 
182  Emissions,  .which  are  excruciatingly  painful.  1865  Miss 
Braddon  Sir  Jasper  xxxiii,  A  negro  melody  of  an  excru¬ 
ciatingly  lively  character. 

Excruciation  (ekskrw:si|^>-Jbn).  [ad.  L.  ex- 
crucidtion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  excrucidre  :  see  Ex¬ 
cruciate  v.]  The  action  of  causing  or  the  state 
of  suffering  extreme  pain  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1618  T.  Gainsford  Hist.  P.  Warbeck  in  Select.  Hurl. 
Misc.  (1793)  61  After  she  had  lived  a  while  in.  .excruciation 
both  of  soul  and  body.  1627-77  Feltham  R  esolves  11. 1  vii.  (T. ), 
The  thwartings,  and  the  excruciations  of  life.  1646  Gaule 
Cases  Consc.  191  Can  his  excruciation  be  a  sufficient  cause 
for  our  execution?  1885  G.  Meredith  Diana  II.  i.  5  The 
doom  of  men  to  excruciation  in  endlessness. 

Excruciator  (ekskrw-Jiieitai).  rare.  [ad.  L. 
excrucidtor ,  agent-n.  f.  excrucidre  to  Excruciate.] 
One  who  excruciates  ;  a  tormentor. 

1864  Realm  20  Apr.  8  Signor  Sivori . .  turned  round  upon 
his  excruciators,  and  stamped  most  furiously. 

Excrustation  (ekskntsbji-Jan),  rare.  [ad. 
med.L.  excrusldtion-em  f.  excruslare ,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex- 
prefX)  +  crusla  Crust,  covering.]  The  stripping  a 
book  of  its  covering  of  precious  metal. 

1844  Maitland  Dark  Ages  Ess.  xiii.  218  Charity  and 
need,  as  well  as  cupidity  were  likely  to  produce  what  was 
then  termed  excrustation ,  and  to  risk  . .  the  destruction  of 
the  manuscript.  [Maitland  refers  in  footnote  to  Vit.  Ald- 
helmi ,  Die  uno  xii  textus  Evangeliorum.  .et  auro  nudata  et 
excrustata  sunt.] 

Excubaut  (e'kskiwbant) ,  a.  rare  {pedantic). 
[ad.  L.  excubant-evi ,  pr.  pple.  of  excubdrc  to  lie  on 
guard,  f.  ex-  out  +  cubdre  to  lie  down.]  Keeping 
watch. 

1831  T.  L.  Peacock  Crotchet  Castle  xviii.  186  The  enemy 
may  be  still  excubant ;  and  we  had  better  not  disperse  till 
daylight. 

f  Excuba'tion.  Obs.—°  [ad.  L.  ex cubation-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  excubare :  see  prec.]  The  action 
of  watching  or  of  keeping  guard. 

1623  in  Cockeram  ;  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

j-  Excu'bitor.  Obs.  rare  —  *.  [a.  L.  excubitor 
watchman,  agent-n.  f.  excubare  :  see  Excubant  <z.] 
A  watchman,  sentinel. 

1775  G.  White  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXV.  261  The  swallow,  .is 
the  excubitor  to  the  house-martins  . .  announcing  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  birds  of  prey. 

E’xcudate,  v.  rare,  [badly  f.  L.  excud-cre  (see 
next)  +  -ate  3.]  trans.  =  next. 

1831  Fraser's  Mag.  III.  748  The  world  would  have  need 
of  consolation,  should  a  single  sentence  excudated  in  such 
a  smiddy  peradventure  escape  record. 

t  Excu'de,  v.  Obs.—  0  [ad.  L.  excud-ere,  f.  ex- 
out  +  eftdere  to  strike,  beat.]  trans.  ‘  To  beat  or 
strike  out ;  to  find  out  with  study 1  (Blount  Glos¬ 
sogr.  1674).  1775  in  Ash. 

+  ExcuTcate,  v.  Obs.—  °  [f.  L.  exculcdt-  ppl. 
stem  of  exculcd-re,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  prefd  +  calcd-rc : 
see  Calcate.]  trans.  To  tread  or  trample  out. 

1656-81  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1721-61  in  Bailey. 

Hence  Exculca  tion,  the  action  of  treading  out. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio) ;  1775  in  Ash. 

Bxculp,  var.  of  Exsculp  v.  Obs. 

Exculpable  (eksktf'lpab’l),  a.  rare.  [f.  Ex- 
culp-ate  v.  +  -able.]  Capable  of  being  excul¬ 
pated  or  freed  from  blame  or  accusation. 

1646  Buck  Rich.  Ill ,  in.  Contents,  How  the  Sonnes  of 
King  Edward  came  by  their  deaths :  King  Richard  Excul¬ 
pable  thereof.  Hence  1827  in  Todd  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Exculpate  (eksktrlp/t),  ppl.  a.  [f.  next  :  see 
-ate  -.]  Declared  guiltless  ;  free  from  blame. 

1814  Cary  Dante  yC, handos)  227  These  spirits  stood  excul¬ 
pate.  1830  W.  Phillips  Mt.  Sinai  iv.  163  Casting  on  his 
peers  The  burden  of  their  mutual  sin.  Himself  exculpate. 

Exculpate  (e*ksk#lp£»t,  eksktf*lp£'t),  v.  [f. 
Ex-  prej T  1  +  L.  culp-a  blame  +  -ate  3.  Cf.  It. 
scolpare ,  med.L.  *cxculpare  implied  in  exculpatio 
(Du  Cange).] 

1.  trans.  To  free  from  blame  ;  to  declare  free 
from  guilt ;  to  clear  from  an  accusation  or  blame. 

x656-£x  [see  1  b].  1721  in  Bailey.  1758-9  Lowth  Life 

IVykeham  v.  156  Men  who  had  been,  .punished  in  the  par¬ 
liament  of  1376,  and  who  had  gotten  themselves  exculpated 
in  the  succeeding  parliament.  1841  James  Brigafidxx ,  She 
exculpates  me  from  blame  in  this  matter.  1850  Grote 
Greece  11.  Ixii,  The  latter  stood  exculpated  on  both  charges. 

refl.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (J.),  A  good  child  will  not 
seek  to  exculpate  herself  at  the  expence  of  the  most  revered 
characters.  1809-10  Coleridge  Friend  (1865)  no  From 
this  charge  of  inconsistency  I  shall  best  exculpate  myself 
by  the  full  statement  of  the  third  system.  1863  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant  Salem  Ch.  iv.  63  Poor  Vincent  made  a  hasty  effort 
to  exculpate  himself  from  the  soft  impeachment. 

+  b.  intr.  for  ref.  Obs.  rare. 

1656-81  Blount  Glossogr. ,  Exculpate ,  to  cleer  ones  self  of 


a  fault.  1780  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  II.  315  To  be  over  earnest 
in  endeavours  to  exculpate,  previous  to  accusation,  would 
imply  [etc.].  1783  —  Rep.  Affairs  India  Wks.  XI.  326 

Doubts  whether  the  refusal  to  exculpate  by  oath  can  be 
used,  .to  infer  any  presumption  of  guilt. 

2.  Of  things :  f  a.  To  serve  as  an  excuse  for ; 
to  justify.  Obs .  rare.  b.  To  furnish  ground  for 
exculpating.  Const,  from. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey)  s.  v.,  Good  meaning  will  never 
exculpate  blind  and  Superstitious  Devotion.  1783  Burke 
Rep.  Affairs  India  Wks.  XI.  132  Evidence,  which  may 
tend  to  criminate,  or  exculpate,  every  person.  1875  Farrar 
Seekers  1.  vi.  83  The  tenor  of  his  life  has  sufficient  weight  to 
exculpate  him  from  an  unsupported  accusation. 

Exculpation  (eksktflp^-Jan).  [f.  prec.  vb.  : 
see  -ATiON.]  The  action  of  exculpating  or  clear¬ 
ing  from  blame,  or  from  an  alleged  crime  ;  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this  ;  a  ground  or  means  of  exculpating ; 
an  excuse  or  a  vindication. 

a  1715  Burnet  Own  Time  an.  1684  (R.)  In  Scotland  the 
law  allows  of  an  exculpation,  by  which  the  prisoner  is  suf¬ 
fered  before  his  trial  to  prove  the  thing  to  be  impossible. 
1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  I.  xviii.  159  She  maintained 
a  sort  of  ceremonious  distance,  which  she  thought  requisite 
.  .for  her  own  exculpation.  1752  J.  Louthian  Form  of  Pro¬ 
cess  (ed.  2)  100  To  bear  .  .Witnessing  . .  anent  the  said  Com- 
plainer’s  Innocence  and  Exculpation  of  the  Crime  libelled 
against  him.  1788  Reid  Act .  Powers  iv.  vi.  619  The  mad¬ 
ness  of  a  short  fit  of  passion . .  is  incapable  of  proof ;  and 
therefore  is  not  admitted  in  human  tribunals  as  an  exculpa¬ 
tion.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxx,  Ramorny  did  not 
attempt  an  exculpation.  1873  Symonds  Grk.  Poets  viii.  238 
Without  seeking  to  offer  any  exculpation  for  what  offends 
us  in  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  Greeks. 

b.  Letters  of  exculpation  (in  Sc.  Law )  :  a  war¬ 
rant  issued  to  a  defender  in  a  criminal  prosecution 
for  citing  witnesses  in  his  defence. 

1773  Erskine  Ins  tit.  La7u  Scotl.  (1838)  iv.  v.  1123  Letters 
of  exculpation  are  granted  of  course,  at  the  suit  of  a  defender 
in  a  criminal  trial,  for  citing  witnesses,  etc.  1861  in  W. 
Bell  Diet.  Law  Scotl.  354/2. 

Exculpative  (ekskarlpativ),  a.  rare  ~  l.  [f. 
Exculpate  v.  :  see  -ative.]  Intended  to  excul¬ 
pate. 

1827  Bentham  Ration.  Evid.  Wks.  (1843)  VI.  155  In 
England,  scarcely  any  crime  is  so  common  as  that  of  excul- 
I  pative  perjury. 

Exculpatory  (ekskzHpatari),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ory.]  Of  statements,  evidence,  etc.  :  Adapted 
or  intended  to  clear  from  blame  or  a  charge  of 
guilt ;  apologetic,  vindicatory.  Const,  of. 

1779-81  Johnson  L.  F.,  Pope  Wks.  IV.  58  He  wrote  an 
exculpatory  letter  to  the  Duke.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev. 
III.  iv.  vii,  Witnesses ..  exculpatory,  inculpatory.  1846 
Grote  Greece  1.  iii.  (1862)  I.  67  Two  exculpatory  pleas.  1848 
Black w.  Mag.  LXIII.  594  The  statement  ..  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  altogether  so  exculpatory  of  the  French. 

Excur  (eksikSu),  v.  rare.  Also  7  excurre. 
[ad.  L.  excur-rere,  f.  ex-  out  +  currere  to  run.] 
f  1.  intr.  To  go  out  of  or  beyond  the  ordinary 
or  proper  course  or  path  ;  to  digress  ;  to  go  to  an 
extreme.  Obs. 

1656  M.  Casaubon  Enthus.  iii.  80  Beyond  which  not  to 
excurre.  .is  my  chiefest  care.  1669  Flamsteed  in  Rigaud 
Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  85  Thus  far.  .this  heat  for  the 
concerns  of  science  hath  caused  me  to  excur.  1672  G.  Har¬ 
vey  Morb.  Angl.  (ed.  2)  47  His  Disease  was.  .ail  Asthma, 
oft  excurring  to  an  Orthopnoea. 

2.  U.  S.  (See  quot.) 

c  1850  Nat.  Encycl.  I.  619  [Americanisms  :]  Excur ,  used 
as  a  verb  in  the  sense  of  to  take  an  excursion. 

+  Excu'riate,  v.  Obs.—°  [f.L.  cxcuridt-  ppl. 
stem  of  excuridre  to  eject  from  the  curia,  f.  ex-  out 
+  curia  the  senate-house.]  *  To  throw  out  of  the 
Court’  (Blount  Glossogr.  1656-81). 

Hence  Excuriation. 

1692-1732  Coles,  Excuriate.  1658  Phillips,  Excuriation. 

Excu  rrency,  rare-1,  [f.  L.  excurrent-em : 
see  next  and  -ency.]  A  digression. 

1650  B.  D iscotliminium  14,  I  shall  make  bold  to  speak  a 
word  to  them  all,  though  I  make  a  little  excurrency. 

Excurrent  (ekskrrrent),  a.  [ad.  L.  excurrcnt- 
em,  pr.  pple.  of  excitrrcrc  :  see  Excur.] 

1.  That  runs  out  or  forth.  Of  arterial  blood : 
That  flows  from  the  heart. 

1826  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  xxxii.  (1828)  III.  293  The  ex- 
i  current  (or  arterial)  stream  took  its  course  along  the  inner 
j  margin.  Ibid,  xxxix.  IV.  92  In  the  excurrent  part  of  its 
course.  1887  W.  J.  Sollas  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XXII.  4x3/1 
s.  v.  Sponges ,  The  insoluble  residue,  .is  carried  out  through 
the  oscule  by  the  excurrent  water. 

+  2.  Passing  beyond  bounds  or  limits  ;  overflow¬ 
ing,  superabundant  (in  quot. /%•.).  Obs.  rare—1. 

1605  Timme  Quersit.  i.  iv.  12  Restraining  a  matter  ex¬ 
current,  within  bondes  and  limits. 

3.  Admitting  of  or  affording  an  exit. 

1854  Woodward  Mollusca  (1856)  277  Fig.  185.. showing 
the  relative  extent  of  the  liver  and  ovarium.. e,  excurrent 
orifice.  1887  W.  J.  Soli.as  in  Eticycl.  Brit.  XXII.  414/2  s.v. 
Sponges,  In  higher  forms  of  sponges  the  chambers  cease  to 
open  abruptly  into  the  excurrent  canals. 

4.  Bot.  a.  (See  quot.  1835.)  b.  Projecting  be- 

I  yond  the  tip  or  margin,  as  when  the  midrib  of 
J  a  leaf  is  continued  beyond  the  apex. 

a.  1835  Lindley  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  II.  362  Excurrent; 
in  which  the  axis  remains  always  in  the  centre,  all  the  other 
parts  being  regularly  disposed  round  it ;  as  the  stem  of 
abies.  1880  Gray  Struct.  Bot.  iii.  §  3.  4Q. 


b.  1847  in  Craig.  1870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora  375  Horned 
Pond-weed. .Stamen  1 .  .connective  excurrent.  1882  Card. 
Chrou.  XVIII.  70  Excurrent  at  the  apex. 

t  Excu'rse, sb.  Obs.  rare—',  [ad.  L.  excurs-us : 
see  Excursus.]  An  outrush,  raid,  hostile  sally. 

1586  J.  Hooker  Girald.  Irel.  in  llolinshcd  II.  15/1,  I  am 
to  require  thee  that  thou  doo  retire  and  withdraw  these 
excurses  of  strangers. 

Excurse  (ekskjkjs),  v.  [f.  L.  exettrs-  ppl. 
stem  of  cxcurrcre  :  see  Excur.] 

1.  intr.  To  run  off,  wander,  digress.  Chiefly  fig. 
1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  x.  71  How  1  ex¬ 
curse  !  Yet  thou  usedst  to  say,  thou  likedst  my  excursions. 
1887  Sat.  Rev .  17  Sept.  403  The  text  excurses  in  Mr. 
Carroll’s  usual  style  about  babies  and  cakes.  1891  Miss 
Dowie  Girl  in  Karp.  2^9  At  first  I  excursed  in  various 
directions  thinking  to  light  upon  a  track. 

2.  To  make,  or  go  upon,  an  excursion. 

1775  Sterne's  Sent.  Jonrn.  Contd.,  Tilt  of  Arms  177  Who 
can  dispute  a  Parisian's  word,  who  never  has  excursed 
beyond  the  gates?  1820  Knox  &  Jkbu  Corr.  II.  440,  I  .. 
am  to  excurse  ten  miles,  on  the  Dover  road.  1841  Car. 
Fox  Mem.  Old  Friends  7  Aug.,  When  the  Franklins., 
were  excursing  in  Ireland,  they  went  through  some  diffi¬ 
cult  pass. 

3.  trails.  ‘To  journey  or  pass  through’  (Web¬ 
ster  1864). 

a  1859  Hallam  is  cited  by  Worcester  (i860). 
Excursion  (eksktr.ij'on  .  [ad.  L.  excursion-on., 
n.  of  action  f.  excurrSre  to  run  out  :  see  Excur. 
Cf.  E.  excursion .] 

1 1.  The  action  of  running  out ;  escape  from 
confinement ;  ‘  progression  beyond  fixed  limits  ’ 
(J.)  ;  running  to  extremes  ;  an  instance  thereof. 

1579  Twyne  Phisicke  agst.  Fortune  n.  Ep.  Ded.  153  b, 
What  roaring  of  flooddes,  what  excursion  of  riuers.  1654 
H.  L’Estrange  Chas.  /.  (16551  4  Nor  is  it  any  excursion 
beyond  the  precincts  of  verity  to  say,  that  [etc.].  1729 

Shelvocke  Artillery  tv.  266  These  round  boards — prevent 
the  Excursion  of  the  least  Atom  of  the  Moving  Power,  .till 
the  Projectile  is  departed.  1732  Ray  Dissol.  World  1.  iii. 
(ed.  4)  44  Stop  and  inhibit  their  [the  winds’]  excursions. 
1733  Arbuthnot  Ess.  Air  iv.  87  Those  great  Excursions  of 
the  Seasons  into  the  Extremes  of  Cold  and  Heat. 

b.  transf.  The  fact  or  state  of  ‘  running  out  ’  or 
projecting  in  any  direction  {rare).  Hence  for¬ 
merly  f  concr. :  Something  that  runs  out  or  projects ; 
an  extension,  projecting  addition  (of  a  building)  ; 
an  offshoot,  branch,  projection  (of  land,  moun¬ 
tains,  etc.). 

1622-62  Heylin  Cosmogr.  1.  (1682)  33  Of  this  large  Moun¬ 
tain  most  of  the  Hills,  .are  but  the  excursions.  1655  Fuller 
Ch.  Hist.  vi.  vi.  §  18  Countrey  Churches  . .  wherein  such 
excursions  of  building  as  present  themselves  beyond  the  old 
fabrick. .  were  since  erected.  111682  Sir  ’I’.  Browne  Tracts 
jot  An  excursion  of  land  shooting  out  directly.  1852  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  Discuss.  App.  i.  620  Quantity  is  marked  by 
the  relative  length  of  a  terminal  line  within,  or  its  indefinite 
excursion  before,  the  limit  of  comparison. 
fig.  a  1626  Bacon  War  Spain  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  IV. 
133  The  ravishing  whereof  was  a  mere  excursion  of  the  first 
wrong,  and  a  superinjustice. 

2.  fig.  An  outburst  (of  feeling)  ;  a  sally  (of 
wit)  ;  an  overstepping  of  the  bounds  of  propriety 
or  custom,  a  freak  ;  vagary,  escapade.  Obs. 

1662  H.  More  Philos.  Writ.  Pref.  Gen.  (1712)  22  Which 
was  no  inconsiderate  excursion  of  a  juvenile  fervour  in  him, 
but  a  permanent  faithfulness  . .  of  Spirit.  1680  Burnet 
Rochester  ( 1692)  124,  1  have  not  enlarged  on  all  the  Excur¬ 
sions  of  his  wit.  1701  'S'mrc  Contests  Nobles  4  Com.  Wks 
1755  II.  1.  21  Alcibiades,  having  been  formerly  noted  for  the 
like  frolicks  and  excursions,  was  immediately  accused  of 
this.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  34  F4,  I  think  your  Raillery 
has  made  too  great  an  Excursion,  in  attacking  several  Per¬ 
sons  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  i. 
15  This  indeed  was.  .an  excursion  of  his  spirits.  1785  Cow- 
i’ER  Tiroc.  228  His  wild  excursions,  window-breaking  feats 
.  .are  made  their  favourite  themes.  1793  Burke  Cond.  Mi¬ 
nority  Wks.  1842.  I.  612  His  friends  saw  no  security,  .after 
this  excursion  of  his,  but  in  the  re-union  of  the  party. 

1 3.  Mil.  An  issuing  forth  against  an  enemy  ; 
a  sally,  sortie,  raid.  Obs. 

1577-87  Holinshed  Chrou.  I.  43/2  Trenches  that  you  have 
made  for  your  oune  defense,  to  keepe  off  their  excursions. 
1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  1230  The  Turks,  .were 
determined  yet  to  make  a  great  excursion  for  the  spoiling 
of  the  countrey.  1665  Manley  Grotius'  Low  C.  Warns  637 
Placing  Forts  and  Guards  along  the  River,  to.  .repress  any 
Excursions  from  Fort  Andrew.  1701  Loud.  Gaz.  No. 
3756/13  The  Germans  make  Excursions  beyond  the  Adda 
.  .to  fetch  in  Forage.  , 

4.  A  journey,  expedition,  or  ramble  from  one  s 
home,  or  from  any  place  with  the  intention  of 
returning  to  it. 

1699  D AMI’ 1  Eli  Voy.  II.  it.  42  Many  little  Excursions  that 
I  made.. in  these  parts.  1743  Berkeley  Let.  29  Oct.  Wks. 
IV.  289  My  health . .  suffers  me  to  make  no  excursions  farther 
than  a  mile  or  two.  a  1788  N.  Cotton  P ire-side  iv,  Giving  her 
vain  excursions  o’er,  The  disappointed  bird  [Noah  s  dove] 
once  more  Explor'd  the  sacred  bark.  1816  J.  Smith  Pano¬ 
rama  Sc.  4  Art  II.  159  The  longest  aeronautic  excursion 
ever  taken  was  by  Blanchard.  1823  J.  D.  Hunter  Cap¬ 
tivity  N.  Amer.  124,  I  started.. on  a  hunting  and  trading 
excursion,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  t.  vii.  47,  1  made  a  long 
excursion  up  the  glacier. 

b.  fig. 

1665  Gi.anvill  Saps.  Set.  xiv.  81  The  excursions  of  our  rov- 
ing  phancies  which  cannot  be  kept  to  a  close  attendance. 
1704  Swift  T.  Tub  Author’s  Apol.,  It  is  the  frequent  error 
of  those  men.. to  make  Excursions  beyond  their  talent  and 
their  office.  1764  Reid  Inquiry  vii.  211  Many  authors  have 
made  excursions  into  this  vast  territory.  1888  Bryce  Amer. 
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Comm w.  I.  ii.  21  The  only  excursion  into  the  historical 
domain  which  I  shall  have  to  ask  the  reader  to  make. 

c.  transf.  in  Physics ,  etc. :  One  of  the  individual 
movements  executed  by  any  body  or  particle  in 
oscillating  or  alternating  motion ;  the  distance 
traversed  in  such  a  movement. 

1790  Young  in  Phil,  Trans.  XC.  136  In  the  middle  of  the 
chord,  the  excursions  on  each  side  the  axis  are  always  equal. 

1878  Huxley  P/tysiogr.  17 1  The  particles  themselves  per¬ 
form  very  small  excursions,  merely  vibrating  up  and  down.  1 

1879  C».  Prescott  S(.  Telephone  16  The  excursions  of  the 
plunger  rod  vary  with  the  amplitude  of  the  several  vibra-  j 
tions  made  by  the  diaphragm  to  which  it  is  attached. 

5.  spec,  A  journey  or  *  trip  *  undertaken  for  the 
sake  of  pleasure  or  health.  In  recent  use  often :  j 
A  pleasure-trip  taken  by  a  number  of  persons ; 
occas.  short  for  excursion-parly  or  excursion  train.  | 
1779  Cowpkr  Lett.  July  Wks.  (18761  38  It  was  an  excur*  1 
sion  of  pleasure  to  go  to  see  Ramsgate.  1832  G.  Downes  I 
Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I.  297  We  had  yesterday  a  delightful 
excursion  on  the  lake. 

0.  Deviation  from  a  definite  path  or  course, 
a.  in  physical  sense.  Now  only  Astron. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor,  1307  The  defect  of  the 
Moone  and  her  occultation,  be  as  it  were  the  excursions, 
deviations  out  of  course.  1727  Swift  Desire  Possess. 
Wks.  1755  IV.  1.  82  He  strove  to  pick  up  all  he  found,  And 
by  Excursions  lost  his  Ground.  1732  Ray  Dissol.  World  in. 
v.  (ed.  4)  374  The  Excursions  of  these  last  [the  Comets]  do 
argue  it  more  than  possible  that,  .the  Sun.  .may  quite  lose 
his  light.  1833  Herschel  Astron.  ix.  288  The  excursions 
of  the  earth  on  either  side  of  the  ellipse,  are  so  very  small 
as  to  be  hardly  appreciable. 

+  b.  A  deviation  from  custom,  rule,  or  pro¬ 
priety.  Cf.  2.  Ohs. 

1615  Crooke  Body  0/ Man  299  Monsters  Aristotle  callelh 
Excursions  and  Digressions  of  Nature.  1627-77  FelIham 
Resolves  38  A  Watch,  to  observe  thy  fails,  ancf  thy  excur¬ 
sions.  a  1656  Hi*.  Hall  Life  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  11  Finding 
that,  .somewhat  out  of  my  way,  not  without  a  secret  blame 
of  my  self  for  so  much  excursion,  I  fairly  gave  up  that  task. 
a  1711  Ken  Iiymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  109  On  ev'ry 
Sense  he  kept  strict  jealous  Eyes,  Ready  the  least  Excur¬ 
sion  to  chastise.  1769  Sir  J.  Reynolds  Disc,  ii.  (1884)  18  A 
Student,  .is  always  apt.  .to  mistake  the  most  trifling  excur¬ 
sions  for  discoveries  of  moment. 

+  c.  A  deviation  from  the  direct  course  in  argu¬ 
ment  or  discourse  ;  *  ramble  from  a  subject*  (J.) ; 
a  digression.  Ohs. 

1574  Whitgift  Def.  Anew,  ii.  Wks.  1851  I.  208  It  is  an 
argument  that  you  lack  good  matter,  when  you  make  such 
excursions  from  the  purpose.  1670  Baxter  Cure  Ch.  Div, 
259  Pardon  this  long  excursion  on  this  subject.  1684  Earl 
Roscom.  Ess.  Transl.  Perse  215  Excursions  are  inexpiably 
bad,  And  ’tis  much  safer  to  leave  out,  then  add.  c  1720  W. 
Gibson  Farriers  Dispcns.  vii.  (1734)  i6y  We  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  a  short  Excursion,  to  put  this  matter  yet  into  a 
better  light.  1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  xi.  (1865)  89  You 
cannot  make  excursions  with  him  . .  for  he  sets  you  right 
[in  conversation]. 

7.  attrih.  (sense  5),  as  in  excursion-train,  a 
train  intended  to  convey  persons  making  a  pleasure 
excursion,  usually  at  reduced  fares ;  also  excursion - 
agent,  -fare,  -party,  - ticket . 

1850  Thackeray  in  Scribn.  Mag.  T.  688/2,  I  should  like  to 
come.. by  the  Excursion  train.  1866  R.  M.  Bali.antyne 
Shift.  Winds  xxiv,  It  chanced  to  be  an  excursion  day,  and 
several . .  were  besieging  the  ticket-windows.  1870  Dickens 
E.  Drood  ii,  Tope,  Chief  Verger  and  Showman,  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  high  with  excursion  parties.  1878  F.  S.  Wil¬ 
liams  Mull.  Railw.626  The  exceptional  colours  [tickets] 
are  for  excursion  trains. 

Hence  Excu  rsion  v.f  intr.  to  make  or  go  on 
an  excursion.  Excirrsional  a.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  an  excursion.  Excu  rsionary  a .,  of  the  nature 
of  an  excursion ;  of  a  person,  going  on  an  excur¬ 
sion.  Excu  rsioner  =  Excursionist.  Ex- 
cu  rsionism,  the  custom  or  practice  of  making 
or  organizing  excursions. 

17^2  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  Tan.  V.  283  You  have  been  ex- 
cursioning  and  travelling  all  the  world  o’er  since  I  saw  you 
last.  1825  Lamb  in  Talfourd  Life  Lett.  xv.  142  Yesterday 
I  excursioned  twenty  miles.  1885  Daily  News  6  Oct.  5  The 
members  of  the  Church  Congress  are  not  much  given  to  cx- 
cursioning.  1848  Dickens  Let.  22  July,  Pray  let  me  divide 
the  little  cxcursional  excesses  of  the  journey  among  the 
gentlemen.  1769  Garrick's  Vagary  53,  I  conclude  ..  my 
excursionary  Trip  from  London  to  Stratford.  1858  Mayne 
Reid  in  Chanib.  Jrnl.  IX.  77  Was  it  ..  the  excursionary 
belles  from  Saratoga,  .who  came  to  visit  us?  1786  Mad. 
D’Akblay  Diary  III.  111  The  Royal  excursioners  did  not 
return  till  between  six  and  seven  o’clock.  1886  Goldw. 
Smith  in  Mactn.  Mag.  Oct.  406  Excursionism,  which  began 
with  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  has  now  assumed  immense  pro¬ 
portions. 

Excursionist  (ekskiJ-jJanist).  [f.  prec.  +  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  goes  upon  a  (pleasure)  excursion  ; 
one  who  travels  by  an  excursion-train. 

1830  Lamb  Lett.  xvii.  164  The  excursionists  reached  home 
. .  a  little  after  four.  1851  W.  Collins  Rambles  beyond 
Railw.  ix.  (1852)  183  A  company  of  excursionists  from  a  I 
remote  inland  district  of  the  county.  1861  Times  10  July,  j 
A  large  party  of  excursionists  left  Crewe  for  Trentham-park. 

2.  colloq.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  arrange  j 
means  for  travelling  on  pleasure  excursions ;  an 
excursion-agent. 

Excursionize  (ekskirjjbnaiz),  v .  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -IZE.] 

1.  trans ,  To  make  excursions  to  or  about  (a  dis¬ 
trict,  etc.),  rare. 


1827  B  lac  ho.  Mag.  XXII.  555  Fixing  your  head-quarters 
in  . .  Invcrleithen,  and  excursionizing  the  whole  country¬ 
side.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  XII.  489/1  This  perverse  system  of 
excursionizing  a  building. 

2.  intr.  To  make,  or  go  on,  an  excursion  or 
excursions. 

1866  Pall  Mall  G.  27  Aug.  5  Most  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  people  went  out  excursionizing  on  Saturday.  1881 
Miss  Braddon  Asph.  III.  220  Edgar  and  Daphne  had  ex- 
cursionised  a  little  upon  the  nearest  hillsides. 

Hence  Excu  rsionizing  vhl.  sh. 

1881  Miss  Braddon  Asph.  xxix.  328  There  was  more  ex- 
cursionising  next  day. 

Excursive  (ekskSusiv),  a.  ff.  L.  excurs-  ppl. 
stem  of  excurrUre  (see  Excun)  +  -ive  ;  very  com¬ 
mon  in  1 8th  c  ] 

1.  a.  Of  the  nature  of  an  excursion ;  consisting 
of  excursions  or  sallies  ( obs .  in  literal  sense),  b. 
Of  reading,  etc. :  Desultory  ;  varied  in  direction. 

1673  Ray  Joum.  Lo'io  C.,  Montpellier  463  From  Mont¬ 
pellier  we  made  an  excursive  voyage  into  Provence.  1749 
Po^vcr  Pros.  Numbers  54  Excursive  Flights  . .  natural  to 
those  who  have  dealt  much  in  Verse.  1799  S.  Turner 
Anglo-Sax.  I.  iv.  viii.  321  They  made  excursive  ravages 
over  the  adjacent  country.  1816  Kirby  &  Si \  Entomol. 
xxiii.  (1828)  II.  352  Then  resumes  its  gay  excursive  flights. 
1836  W.  Irving  Astoria  II.  60  We  are  wandering,  .into  ex¬ 
cursive  speculations.  1848  Southey  Comm.-pl.  B/c.  Ser.  1. 
(1850),  Johnson's  excursive  reading. 

2.  a.  That  makes  excursions  or  sallies  in  various 
directions  ;  capable  of,  or  addicted  to,  varied 
flights ;  having  a  wide  range  of  pursuits  or  in¬ 
terests.  b.  Apt  to  diverge  from  a  definite  course  ; 
prone  to  stray,  erratic  ;  digressive. 

1744  Thomson  Spring  953  Your  eye  excursive  roams. 
1774  Warton  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry  lxiii.  11840)  III.  425  The 
first  [book  of  Hall’s  Satires]  is  miscellaneous  and  excursive. 
1779  81  Johnson  L.  P.,  Pope  Wks.  IV.  103  An  intelligence 
perpetually  on  the  wing,  excursive,  vigorous,  and  diligent. 
1816  Kirby  &  Si*.  Entomol.  xxxv.  (1828)  III.  644  The  order 
to  which  the  excursive  butterfly  belongs  is  the  Lepidoptera. 
1823  Rutter  Fonthill  81  That  brilliant  and  excursive  genius 
which  created  the  design.  1825  Scott  Betrothed  In  trod., 
Keeping  in  the  straight  road  his  excursive  black  cattle. 
1838  9  Hali.am  Hist.  Lit.  III.  iii.  hi.  §  127.  no  Bacon  was 
sometimes  too  excursive  to  sift  particulars.  1868  Helps 
Reatmah  ix.  (1876)  256  Do  keep  to  the  point,  my  excursive 
friends. 

Excursively  (ekskimivli),  adv.  ff.  prec.  + 
-j.y  -.]  In  an  excursive  or  rambling  manner ; 
erratically,  desultorily,  digressively. 

1791  Boswell  Johnson  an  1728,  The  flesh  of  animals  who 
feed  excursively  is  allowed  to  have  a  higher  flavour  than 
that  of  those  whoarc  cooped  up.  1841  Hon.  Smith  Moneyed 
Man  III.  vii.  193  How  excursively  have  I  speculated  on  a 
lady’s  glove.  1871  Arnold  Lect.  Mod.  I list .  i.  (1878)  98 
He  must  now  break  forth  excursively  to  the  right  and 
left. 

Excursiveness  (ekskC  rsivnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  excursive  ;  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  depart  from  the  beaten  track,  or  from 
any  fixed  course  ;  digressiveness  ;  capacity  for 
mental  ‘  flights  ’  in  varied  directions. 

1754  Richardson  Grandison  (1781)  VI.  xxxiv.  251  An  ex¬ 
cursiveness  of  imagination,  a  1859  De  Quincey  Conversa¬ 
tion  Wks.  XIV.  177  The  natural  excursiveness  of  colloquial 
intercourse,  .is  one  of  its  advantages.  1866  Whipple  Char, 
ft  Charetc.  Men  222  The  very  process  which  gave  depth 
and  excursiveness  to  his  mental  vision. 

+  Excu’rsory.  Obs.  rare-1,  ff.  L.  excurs- 
ppl.  stem  of  excurrUre  (see  Excub)  +  -0BY.]  A 
rambling  speech. 

1590  Greenwood  Ansiu.  Def.  Read  Prayers  12  To  this 
ignorant  excursorie  I  answered,  that  all  false  ..worship  .. 
was  Idolatrye. 

Excursus  (ekskir.isr's).  PI.  excursus,  after 
Lat. ;  now  usually  excursuses,  [a.  L.  excursus, 
n.  of  action  f.  excurrere  lit.  ‘  to  run  out  ’ :  see 
Excuk  and  cf.  Exclusion.] 

1.  The  Lat.  word  is  used  by  editors  of  the  classics 
to  signify :  A  detailed  discussion  (usually  in  the 
form  of  an  appendix  at  the  end  of  the  book,  or  of 
a  division  of  it)  of  some  point  which  it  is  desired 
to  treat  more  fully  than  can  be  done  in  a  note. 
Hence  occas.  applied  to  a  similar  appendix  in 
other  works. 

1803  Ann.  Rev.  I  527/2  This  subject  is  considered  in  the 
first  excursus  of  the  8th  hook  [in  Heyne’s  Homer],  ibid.  535/2 
Of  those  excursus  which  relate  to  the  historical  illustration 
of  the  poet.  1858  Sat.  Rev.  V.  536/1  The  volume  is  closed 
by  two  carefully-written  excursus.  1861  M.  Pattison  £ss. 
(1889)  I.  30  They .  .should  he  read  as  excursuses  to  accom¬ 
pany  his  text.  1878  W.  H.  Simcox  in  Academy  594/3  He 
adds  . .  a  series  of  excursuses  on  the  leading  ideas  of  the 
Epistle. 

2.  A  digression  in  which  some  incidental  point 
is  discussed  at  length. 

1845  Athctioeum  11  Jan.  48  We  shall  quite  bewilder,  .our 
readers  by  this  excursus.  J876  M.  Davies  Unorlh.  Loud. 
384  He  concluded  a  most  interesting  excursus  by  dwelling 
on  the  prospects  of  Church  extension.  1882  A.  W.  Ward 
Dickens  vi.  160  The  excellent  description  of  a  winter  journey 
.  with  an  excursus  on  inns  in  general. 

Excurvation  (okslcmv^ijan).  [f.  Ex-  pref\ 
+  Cukvation.]  A  bending  or  curving  outwards. 

1877  Erichsen  Surg,  (ed.  7]  299  When  excurvation  has 
taken  place,  there  has  been  loss  of  substance.  1884  Syd, 
Soc.  Lex.,  Spinal  excurvation ,  posterior  curvature  of  the 
spine. 


Excurved  (ekskziuvd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Ex-//-e/i' 
+  Curved.]  Curved  outwards  (as  the  antenna: 
of  certain  insects). 

1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Excu  sabi  lity.  rare.  [f.  next :  see  -bility, 
-ity.]  =  Excusableness. 

a  17x1  Ken  Lett.  Wks.  (1838)  51  Allowing  all  degrees  of 
excusability  to  those  who  are  of  a  different  persuasion. 

Excusable  (ekski/7*zab’l),  a.  Also  5  ex- 
cusabil,  6-7  excuseable.  [a.  Fr.  excusable ,  ad. 
L.  excusdhilis ,  f.  excusare :  see  Excuse  v.] 

1.  Of  a  person  :  Deserving  to  be  excused  ;  that 
may  be  excused  or  acquitted.  +  Const,  of. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  76  If  any  man  forswey  Through 
hem,  they  be  nought  excusable,  c  1440  Hylton  Scala  Per/. 
(W.  tie  W.  1494)  11.  xviii,  They  are  somwhat  excusable  for  her 
astate  of  lyuynge.  1576  Fleming  Panop l .  Episl.  336  Daily 
. .  remembraunce  of  your  goodnesse  . .  shall  pleade  me  ex¬ 
cusable  of  unthanckfulnesse.  c  1645  Howell  Lett.  (1650) 
I.  340  Those  are  the  excuseablest  kind  [of  pagans]  who 
adore  the  sun  and  moon,  with  the  host  of  heaven.  1743  H. 
Walpole  Lett.  H .  Mann  (1834)  I.  lxx.  254,  I  don't  sell  you 
my  news  and  therefore  should  not  be  excusable  to  invent. 
1786  Burke  W.  Hastings  Wks.  1842  II.  155  That  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  was  the  less  excusable  in  this. 

2.  Of  actions,  conduct,  etc. :  Admitting  of  excuse 
or  palliation.  Excusable  homicide  (see  quot.  1 769). 

C1374  Chaucer  Troylus  in.  981  Som  manere  Ialousye 
Is  excusable  more  han  som.  1460  Capgrave  CJiron.  281 
And  that  her  rebellion  schuld  be  more  excusabil.  1561  T. 
Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  hi.  xxii.  (1634)  460  Dallying  by  shifts 
is  never  excusable.  1646  Sin  T  '.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  vii.  26 
With  more  excusable  reservation  may  we  shrink  at  their  bare 
testimonies.  1709  Addison  Tatter  No.  121  r  4  The  only 
Extravagance  of  this  Kind  which  appears  to  me  excusable. 
1769  Blackstone  Comm.  IV.  xiv.  182  Excusable  homicide 
is  of  two  sorts ;  either  per  infortunium,  by  misadventure  ; 
or  se  defendendo ,  upon  a  principle  of  self-preservation. 
Ibid.  183  Homicide  in  self-defence,  .is  also  excusable,  rather 
than  justifiable,  by  the  English  law.  1825  Lytton  Falk¬ 
land  29  Emily  felt  a  strong  yet  excusable  curiosity. 

Excusableness  (ekski/Tzab’lnes).  [f.  prec. 
+  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  excusable ;  capa¬ 
bility  of  palliation. 

1657  S.  W.  Schism  Dispach't  75  In  their  excusableness  is 
terminated  the  controversy  in  hand.  1684  Sharp  Disc. 
Conscience  56  The  Innocence  or  Excuseableness  of  some 
Mens  mistakes.  1754  Edwards  Freed.  Will  iv.  iii.  (ed.  4) 
292  Our  ideas  of  excusableness  or  faultlessness.  1755  in 
Johnson;  whence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Excusably  (ekski/7‘zabli),  adv .  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -LY2.]  In  a  manner  admitting  of  excuse;  so 
as  to  deserve  being  excused. 

^16x9  Donne  BtaflapaTos  (1644)  124  Priviledges  and  ex¬ 
emptions  from  that  Law,  he  may  be  excusably  ignorant  of. 
1704  Hearne  Duct.  Hist.  (1714)  I.  411  He  taught.. that  no 
Man  could  excusably  live  Idle  in  the  World.  1824  L. 
Murray  Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  5)  I.  426  His  ideas  may,  very  ex¬ 
cusably,  be  on  some  subjects  incomplete.  1884  Manch. 
Exam.  21  Nov.  6/1  On  this  matter  Lord  Northbrook  was 
excusably  angry. 

Excusal  (ekski/7*zal).  Now  rare .  [f.  Ex¬ 
cuse  v.  +  -al.]  The  action  or  fact  of  excusing  ;  an 
instance  of  this.  Const,  of. 

1584  Pekle  Arraignm.  Paris  iv.  iv,  I  must  plead  For  safe 
excusal  of  my  guiltless  thought.  1620  Allured  in  Rushw. 
Hist.  Coll .  (1659)  !•  91  Yea,  upon  the  excusal  of  some,  and 
refusal  of  others  [who  were  bade  to  the  marriage].  1864  R. 

A.  Arnold  Cotton  Earn.  286  The  deficiency  caused  by  the 
excusals  on  account  of  poverty.  1888  Whitby  Gaz.  5  Oct. 
3/3  The  committee  had  met.  .to  go  through  the  list  of  ex¬ 
cusals  and  irrecoverables. 

t  Excusation.  Obs.  Also  5  aphetic  Scusa- 
tion.  [a.  Fr.  excusation,  ad.  L.  excusation-em,  f. 
excusare :  see  Excuse.] 

1.  The  action  of  offering  an  excuse,  defence,  or 
apology  ;  also,  the  condition  of  being  excused,  in 
phrase  To  have  in  excusation. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  9261  (Gott.)  He  sal  find  widvten  excu- 
sacions  Sexti  aide  generacions  [from  Adam  to  Christ]. 
c  1380  Wyclif  Scl.  Wks.  III.  440  Worldliche  excusacioun 
shal  not  feline  assoyne  {printed  assoyve].  <1450  Lonelich 
Grail  xxx ix.  478,  I  am  a  synnere  In  alle  thynge  . .  therfore 
haueth  me  now  in  excusaciown.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de 
W.  1531)  84  Whiche  maner  of  excusacyon  may  be  many 
wayes.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn .  1.  iii.  §  6  It  [learning] .. 
needs  the  less  disproof  or  excusation.  1677  Gale  Crt. 
Gentiles  II.  iv.  6  Ligation  or  Excusation  and  Accusation. 

2.  The  action  of  setting  free,  or  the  state  of  being 

set  free,  from  a  duty,  obligation,  etc. ;  release  from 
a  duty,  etc.  ^ 

<1400  A  Pol.  Loll.  34  Wi|>out  excusacoun,  but  if.  .Crist 
despens  wij>  hem,  &  excuse  hem,  or  for  bed  hem.  1502 
Ord.  Crystcn  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  11.  i.  87  Y*  we  sholde 
not  haue  excusacyon  not  doynge  them,  a  1^40  Covekdale 
Let .  to  CrumwcllWks.  II.  491,  I  was  required,  .to  deliver 
this  writing  to  your  mastership  mine  own  self :  notwith¬ 
standing.  .1  must  desire  favour  on  your  behalf  for  my  ex¬ 
cusation  [etc.] 

3.  An  excuse,  a  real  or  alleged  ground  of  ex¬ 
cuse  ;  a  plea  or  apology  ;  —  Excuse  sb.  2  and  3. 

a.  for  an  offence,  etc. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)411  Heere  ben  hre  excusaciouns 
.  .to  excuse  prestis  synne.  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  7V«r(i868)97 
She  wost  not  what  she  might  do  nor  sey,  for  there  was  none 
excusacion  in  her  folye.  1563  Davidson  Answ.  Kennedy 
in  Wodr.  Soc.  Misc .  192  Men  that  had  fallin  in  error  wald 
have  had  ane  juste  excusation,  that  the  wrang  [etc.].  1650 

B.  Discolliminium  45,  I  . .  shall  be  allowed  the  full  benefit 
of  all  the . .  excusations .  .that  I .  .can  devise. 
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b.  for  release  from  a  duty,  obligation,  etc. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.r  go  No  man  may  been  absent  for 
certes  there  auailleth  noon  Essoyne  ne  excusacion.  c  1440 
Gesta  Rout.  n.  xxxvi.  (1838)  388  Now  is  there  none  excusa- 
cione  on  thi  side,  but  thou  shah  take  me  to  thyne  husbonde. 
1530  Proper  Dyaloge  (1863)  41  Yt  it  be  not  lefull  to  y°  by 
no  excusacion  to  tarye  fyue  dayes.  1563  87  Foxe  A.  y  M. 
(1596)  281/2  Neither  by  petition  made  to  the  pope,  nor  yet 
by  his  lawfull  excusation.  1662  Gunning  Lent  Fast  157 
The  4  Excusations  are  . .  bodily  infirmity  [etc.]. 

Excusative  (ekski??-zativ),  a.  rare.  [f.  Ex¬ 
cuse  v.  +  -atiye.  Cf.  OF.  excusatif  -ire.]  Tend¬ 
ing  to  excuse. 

1865  Reader  20  May  571/2  The  excusative-censorial  style, 
in  which  there  is  neither  just  praise  nor  honest  blame. 

Excusator  (ekskir/zto-tor).  Ohs.  exc.  Hist. 
[a.  late  L.  excusator,  agent-n.  f.  excusare  to  Ex¬ 
cuse.]  One  who  makes  an  excuse,  defence,  or 
apology ;  esp.  a  person  officially  authorized  to 
present  an  excuse. 

a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  III.  543  King  Henry., 
despatched  him  thither  [to  Rome]  for  his  excusator.  1752 
Carte  Hist.  Eng.  III.  no  The  laws  do  not  oblige  an  ex¬ 
cusator  or  defender  to  give  any  security.  1873  Dixon  Tiuo 
Queens  IV.  xxi.  vii.  164  The  Council  sent  out  Carue.  .as  an 
excusator  from  the  English  people. 

Excusatory  (ekskirl-zatari),  a.  [ad.  med.L. 
exciisatori-us,  f.  late  L.  exciisator :  see  prec.] 
Tending  or  intended  to  excuse ;  making  or  con¬ 
taining  an  excuse ;  apologetic. 

1535  Bonner  Let.  in  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  11. 175  The  matters 
excusatorie  to  be  admitted  by  his  Holiness.  1642  Sir  E. 
Dering  Sp.  on  Relig.  To  Rdr.,  Let  those  who  are  in  a  fault 
ransom  themselves  with  excusatory  defences.  1748 
Richardson  Clarissa  (i8ii)VI I.  lix.  234,  I  hear  the  fellow's 
voice  in  a  humble,  excusatory  tone.  1818  Lamb  Last  Ess. 
Elia,  Pop.  Fallacies  482  It  would  be  a  good  face  if  it  were 
not  marked  by  the  small-pox — a  compliment  which  is  always 
more  admissive  than  excusatory.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr. 
hi.  vii,  Offering  these  excusatory  words  as  if  they  reflected 
great  credit  on  himself. 

Excuse  (ekski/7‘s),  sb.  Also  5-6  escuse, 
aphetic  Scuse,  q.v.  [a.  OFr.  excuse,  fem.,  f.  ex - 
cuser :  see  Excuse  v. 

The  pronunciation  with  (s),  instead  of  f 2 )  as  in  the  verb,  is 
due  to  the  analogy'  of  pairs  of  words  like  use,  abuse  vbs.  and 
sbs. ,  advise  and  advice ,  etc.,  where  the  sb.  was  in  OF.  masc., 
and  ended  in  - s.\ 

1.  The  action  of  the  vb.  Excuse. 

a.  The  action  of  offering  an  apology  for  a 
person,  or  in  extenuation  of  an  offence.  Const,  of 
or  possessive  case  of  pers.  pron.  Now  rare  exc.  in 
phrase  in  excuse  of.  Also  rarely  the  action  of 
begging  off  from  a  duty  or  obligation. 

r  1374  Chaucer  A  7/el.  Arc.  308  Yf  |?at  I  to  yowe  myne 
othes  beede  For  myn  excuse  a  scorne  shall  be  my  mede. 
1460  Capgrave  Chron.  227  Ser  Robert . .  sent  him  mech 
tresoure,  and  than  he  cam  to  his  excuse.  1477  Earl  Rivers 
(Caxtom  Dictes  149  For  excuse  of  the  saide  socrates.  1526 
Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  76  b,  After  that  folowed  dou- 
blenes  and  excuse  of  his  synne.  1608  Shaks.  Per.  11.  iii.  96 
Come,  gentlemen.  .Even  in  your  armours..  I  will  not  have 
excuse.  1632  Massinger  Maid  0/  Hon.  11.  i,  Letters  . .  in 
excuse  Of  these  forces  sent  against  her.  1637  Milton  Ly - 
cidas  18  Hence  with  denial  vain  and  coy  excuse.  1792 
A 7/ecd.  W.  Pitt  I.  iv.  73  In  excuse  of  their  conduct  it  is  said 
[etc.].  1823  Lingard  Hist.  E/ig.  VI.  251  Henry  pleaded 
the  scruples  of  his  conscience  in  excuse  of  his  precipitancy. 
1825  Lytton  Zicci  1.  i,  The  old  woman  gave  me  a  note  of 
excuse. 

b.  The  action  of  looking  indulgently  upon  an 
offender  or  an  offence ;  consideration,  indulgence, 
pardon. 

1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  24/2,  I  will . .  con¬ 
demn  without  excuse  those  that  deserve  it.  1675  in  Essex 
Papers  I.  318  He  begs  your  ExcJ's  Excuse  that  you  doe 
not  heare  from  him  by  this  post.  1728  Morgan  Algiers  I. 
Pref.  23,  I  heartily  crave  the  excuse  and  pardon  of  every 
Reader,  a  1810  Tannahill  Poe/ns  (1846)  25,  I  see  my  fau’ts 
.  .And  now  I’m  come  to  beg  for  your  excuse.  1814  Scott 
Ld.  0/ Isles  iii.  vii,  He  pray'd  excuse  for  mirth  broke  short. 

+  C.  The  action  of  releasing  (a  person)  from  an 
obligation  ;  a  dispensation,  release.  Obs. 

1577  Hanmer  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  288  Supposing  they 
had  got  their  desired  excuse,  absented  themselves.  1607 
Shaks.  Cor .  1.  iii.  114  Val.  I  pray  go  with  vs.  Virg.  Giue 
me  excuse  good  Madame,  I  will  obey  you  in  euery  thing 
heereafter. 

2.  That  which  is  offered  as  a  reason  for  being 
excused ;  sometimes  in  bad  sense,  a  (mere)  pre¬ 
text,  a  subterfuge,  a.  A  plea  in  extenuation  of 
an  offence ;  b.  A  plea  for  release  from  a  duty, 
obligation,  etc.  Const,  for ,  +  from. 

a.  c  1500  Melusine  260  Yf  it  might  plese  you  to  here  my 
lord  &  husband  &  his .  escuse.  1579  Gosson  Sch.  Abuse 
(Arb.)  42  A  bad  excuse  is  better,  they  say,  then  none  at  all. 
1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  iii.  ii.  245  Stay  gentle  Helena,  heare 
my  excuse.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxviu  156  Place,  .for 
Excuse,  by  which  that  which  seemed  a  Crime,  is  proved  to 
be  none  at  all.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ix.  853  To  him  she 
hasted,  in  her  face  excuse  Came  Prologue.  <21700  B.  E. 
Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  La/ne  Excuse ,  a  sorry  Shift  or  Evasion. 
1754  Richardson  Gra/idison  III.  xxiL  202  Excuses  are  more 
than  tacit  confessions.  1761  F.  Sheridan  Sidney  Bidulph 
I.  305,  I  am  weary  of  inventing  excuses  from  absenting 
myself.  1858  Doran  Crt.  Fools  70  The  excuse  was  worse 
than  the  crime. 

Cot/ib.  1850  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xviii.  175  Dinah 
was  mistress  of  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  excuse-making. 

b.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  xlvi.  156  None  excuse  can 
auayle,  for  it  must  be  thus.  1576  Fleming  Panopl Epist. 


j  405  As  for  excuse,  which  peradventure  you  wil  make  by 
I  reason  of  the  great  showers,  I  meane  to  admitt  none.  1606 
I  Shaks.  Tr.  Cr.  11.  iii.  173  Vlis.  Achilles  will  not  to  the 
field  tomorrow.  Ag.  What’s  his  excuse?  1758  Johnson 
Idler  No.  19  F  8  He.  .has  only  time  to  taste  the  soup,  makes 
a  short  excuse  to  the  company  [etc.]. 

3.  That  which  serves  to  excuse,  or  which  tends 
to  extenuate  (a  fault  or  offence) ;  a  cause,  reason, 
or  ground  for  excuse  ,*  esp.  in  phrase  without 
excuse.  Also,  a  ground  for  release  from  duty. 

1494  in  Eng.  Gilds  188  Noo  man  then  be  absent  wl-oute  a 
resonable  and  sufficiaunt  excuse.  1533  Frith  Anssu.  More 
Let.  9  Them  am  I  bounde  to  beleve,  and  am  dampned  wyth- 
oute  excuse  yf  I  beleve  them  not.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IF, 
v.  ii.  17  My  Nephewes  trespasse.  .hath  the  excuse  of  youth. 
1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondis  Eromena  740  Wondring  .. 
why  Eromilia  would  not  be  seene,  for  which  he  beleeved 
not  her  vow  an  excuse  sufficient,  a  1694  Tillotson  Serm. 
cciii.  (1743)  X.  4631  The  consideration  of  our  own  impotency 
is  no  excuse  to  our  sloth  and  negligence.  1729  Butler 
Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  129  They  tell  you  for  an  excuse.. that 
they  did  not  think  they  were  so  much  in  debt.  1794  Paley 
Evid.  iii.  iv.  (1817)  304  Seeking  out  some  excuse  to  them¬ 
selves  for  not  receiving  Jesus.  1814  Chalmers  Evid.  Chr. 
Rcpvel.  *  Advt.  5  The  external  testimony  of  Christianity., 
leaves  infidelity  without  excuse.  1887  Titnes  29  Aug.  13/6 
Charged  with  knocking  without  lawful  excuse  at  the  door. 

4.  At  Cards  (in  the  game  of  Tarocco). 

1816  Singer  Hist.  Cards  239  If  a  king  is  played,  and  you 
have  not  the  queen  to  form  a  sequence,  you  play  the  fool, 
and  this  is  called  an  excuse. 

Excuse  (ekski?7-z),^.  Forms:  3-6  escuse(n, 
(4  excusi),  4-5  ascuse,  -kuse,  -kewse,  -kewese, 
4-  excuse.  Also  aphetic  Scuse,  q.  v.  [ME.  es- 
cusen,  excusen ,  ad.  OF.  escuser,  excuser ,  ad  L.  ex- 
ciisdre ,  f.  ex -  (see  Ex-  pref.  i)  4  causa  Cause, 
accusation.] 

I.  To  offer,  or  serve  as,  an  exculpation  for. 

1.  tra?is.  To  offer  an  apology  for. 

a.  To  attempt  to  clear  (a  person)  wholly  or 
partially  from  blame,  without  denying  or  justifying 
his  imputed  action.  Chiefly  rejl. 

a  1225  Aticr.  R.  304  Mon  schal.  .nout  werien  [7/.?'.  escusen] 
him  ne  siggen,  Ich  hit  dude  ]>uruh  o$re.  1340  Ayenb.  7 
Ne  he  ne  may  habbe  skele  :  |>et  he  him  mo}e  excusi.  1382 
Wyclif  2  Cor.  xii.  19  3e  wenen,  that  we  schulen  excuse  vs 
anentis  3011.  a  1450  l\nt.  de  la  To7/r(iS6Q)6i  Whanne  God 
asked  her  whi  she  had  broke  his  comaundement  . .  she  be- 
ganne  to  excuse  her.  1653  Walton  Angler  Ep.  Ded.  6,  I 
should  rather  excuse  myself,  then  censure  others.  1675 
Crowne  Co/mtry  Wit  v.  84  My  Lord  has  been  to  seek  me 
in  such  a  rage,  that  if  you  do  not  excuse  me,  it  will  be  a 
parting  quarrel.  1771  Junius  Lett.  xlix.  257  To  excuse 
yourself,  you  publicly  impeach  your  accomplice. 

b.  To  seek  to  extenuate  or  remove  the  blame 
of  (an  acknowledged  fault).  +  Also  rarely  with 
sentence  ns  obj. 

1303  R.  Brunne  Ha/idl.  Sy?me  12357  He  [Adam]  wulde 
haue  excusede  hys  fame  As  who  seyh,  ‘  Gode  was  to  blame  ’. 
1340  Aye/ib.  61  J>e  blondere  defended  and  excuse)>  . .  f>e 
zennes  of  ham  J>et  he  wyle  ulateri.  <.'1460  Tcnvneley  Myst. 
77  For  shame  yit  shuld  she  let,  To  excuse  her  velany  by 
me.  1548  Hall  Chron.  184  b,  The  Mayre  sent  the  recorder 
. .  to  excuse  the  matter.  1590  Shaks.  Co/ti.  Err.  iii.  i.  92  She 
will  well  excuse  Why  at  this  time  the  dores  are  made 
against  you.  1660  Marvell  Coir.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  17,  I 
had  rather  expose  mine  own  defects,  .then  excuse  thereby 
a  totall  neglect  of  my  duty.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  394 
So  spake  the  Fiend,  and  with  necessitie.  .excus’d  his  devilish 
deeds.  1751  E.  Heywood  Betsy  Thoughtless  I.  216  She  . . 
excused  having  made  him  wait.  1793  Gouv.  Morris  in 
Sparks  Life  #  Writ.  (1832)  II.  372  He  is  driven  to.  .excus¬ 
ing  a  step,  which  it  is  not  possible  to  justify.  1856  Froude 
Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  ix.  368  It  was  a  strange  proceeding, 
to  be  excused  only,  .by  the  pressure  of  the  times. 

C.  absol, 

1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  v.  i.  363  Neuer  excuse  ;  for  when 
the  plaiers  are  all  dead,  there  need  none  to  be  blamed.  1651 
Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xix.  97  To  accuse,  requires  lesse  Elo¬ 
quence  than  to  excuse. 

f  d.  [after  L.  excusare  se  esse ,  etc.]  To  excuse 
(a  person  or  thing)  to  be,  etc.,  to  excuse  oneself 
that,  etc. :  to  allege  by  way  of  excuse  or  explana¬ 
tion,  that  (it  is),  etc.  Obs. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xviii.  7  No  man  may  excuse  him 
*  |>at  he  ne  is  sum  tyme  stird  fra  synn  to  gode  ’.  1303  Langl. 

P.  PI.  C.  xxiii.  6  Cou^est  Jk>u  nat  excuse  |>e  . .  pow  nome 
no  more  f>an  neode  |>e  tauhte?  <21532  Ld.  Berners  H 11071 
xcv.  309  The  prouost . .  excusynge  hym  selfe  that  he  knew 
nothynge  of  ye  trewes.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  iii.  §  10 
Excusing  himselfe  that  it  was  reason  to  yeeld  to  him,  that 
commaunded  thirtie  Legions.  1668  Culpepper  &  Cole 
Barthol.  Anat.  m.  i.  323  The  Father  excepts  the  Nerves  of 
■  the  Privity  manifestly  hollow,  which  nevertheless  his  Son 
J  excuses  to  have  been  meant  of  the  hollow  Ligaments  of  the 
j  Privity. 

+  2.  To  maintain  the  innocence  of  (a  person) ; 
to  defend  from  an  accusation  {of)  ;  to  maintain 
the  rightness  of,  seek  to  justify  (an  action).  Obs. 

c  1315  Shoreham  40  The  thef.  .escusede  Jhesu  Cryst,  And 
hym  gelty  gan  3elde.  c  1350  Will.  Palerne  4045  Sche  of 
hat  sclaunder  excused  hire  al-gate.  c  1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame 
\  1.  427  She  desired  no-thinge  ellis  But  to  excusen  Eneas. 
1481  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  323  John  Mather  askused  hymsell 
.  .wfc  ij  men  sworyn  apon  a  boke.  1526-34  Tindale  Roiti. 
ii.  15  Their  thoughtes  accusynge  one  another  or  excus¬ 
ynge.  1531  St.  Gentian’s  Doctor  Stud.  liv.  148  a,  Howe 
may  the  playntyfe  there  be  excused  of  an  untruthe?  1577 
Holinshed  Chron.  II.  140  To  excuse  him  of  the  death  of 
the  archbishop  Thomas.  1696  Stillingfl.  Serm.  ii.  66  To 
have  excused  these  two  commands  from  a  palpable  contra- 
diction. 


f  b.  with  complement,  or  to  be  (so  and  so).  Obs. 

*583  Golding  Calvin  oti  Dent,  xlvii.  281  Is  there  not  any 
of  vs  all  that  can  excuse  himselfe  to  bee  vnsubject  to  suen 
haughtinesse.  1587  Mirr.  Mag.,  Porre. irvii,  Can  I  excuse 
mv  selfe  deuoide  of  faut. 

o.  To  obtain  exemption  or  release  for  ;  to  allege 
reasons  for  the  exemption  of  (a  person)  from  a 
duty  or  obligation.  Const.  +  for,  from,  in  early 
use  with  that  .  .  .  not. 

1340  Ayenb.  33  He  him  excuseh  M  be  hit  ne  may  do. 
1389  in  Etig.  Gilds  (1870)  4  A1  \>e  oJ>er  schul  comen  to 
}>e  placebo  and  dirige..but  }if  he  may  hym  excuse  reson- 
abely.  1460  Capgrave  Chron .  141  He  excused  him  be  the 
werre  that  he  had  with  Frauns.  1467  Mann.  <$•  Househ. 
Exp.  (1841)  172,  I  promessed  the  Kenge  I  wolde  make  in  al 
haste  a  new  schepe..were  fore,  I  pray  }owe  helpe  to 
askewese  me  fore  my  komenge.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI, 
v.  v.  46  Clarence  excuse  me  to  the  King  my  Brother.  1697 
Dampier  Voy.  (1698)  I.  356  Captain  Swan  excused  himself, 
and  said  . .  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  1712 
Hearne  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  361,  I  excus’d  my¬ 
self  upon  account  of  my  being  oblig’d  to  return  speedily  to 
Oxford.  1788  Reid  Aristotle’s  Log.  iv.  §  5.  96,  I  am  very 
willing  to  excuse  myself  from  entering  upon  this  great  branch 
of  Logic. 

absol.  1382  Wyclif  Luke  xiv.  18  Alle  bigunnen  togidere 
to  excuse  [1388  excusen  hem]. 

t  b.  To  beg  off  from  (doing  something) ;  to 
decline  with  apologies.  Obs. 

1548  Hall  Chron.  204  Willing  him.. with  all  hast  to  re- 
payre  unto  hym,  which  oftentymes  he  had  excused  by 
syckenes  and  debilitie  of  his  body.  1588  R.  Parke  tr. 
Mendoza  s  China  162  They  could  not  excuse  to  go  vnto 
them  to  accomplish  their  commandement.  1591  Shaks. 
Two  Gent.  1.  iii.  71  To  morrow  be  in  readinesse,  to  goe, 
Excuse  it  not :  for  I  am  peremptory.  1624  Capt.  Smith 
Virginia  1.  (1629)  14  He  did  what  he  could  to  excuse  it,  yet 
their  importunities  would  not  cease  till  he  undertooke  it. 
1709  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xiii.  (heading  of  ch .),  The  Bishop 
of  Ely  excuseth  his  ministring  in  the  chapel  by  reason 
thereof.  1754  J.  HrLDROP  Misc.  Wks.  II.  123  He  pressed 
me.  .to  dine  with  him,  which  I  excused. 

f  4.  To  screen,  shelter.  [Cf.  late  L.  se  a  calore 
excusare  (Palladius).]  To  save  from  punishment  or 
harm,  esp.  by  suffering  (in  a  person’s  stead) ;  to 
exempt  (a  person)  from  a  duty  by  taking  his  place. 
Const,  of,  from.  Obs. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  xviii.  7  He  suffirs  nan  to  be  ]>at 
may  excuse  J>aim  of  the  hete  of  his  luf.  1461-83  Liber  Niger 
in  Househ.  Ord.  16  Every  officer  in  unitie  of  love  applyed 
to  excuse  other  by  servyce  and  attendaunce.  Ibid.  82 
Everye  yoman  to  helpe  to  excuse  others  for  his  busyness  in 
his  absence.  1543  Sir  J.  Wallop  in  Maclean  Carew  126,  I 
wold  wische  to  God  the  next  kynesman  I  have,  .had  excused 
him.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist.  426,  I  would  her  life 
might  have  beene  excused  by  my  death.  1653  H.  More 
Antid.  A  til.  11.  xi,  An  Armature  . .  often  excuses  the  more 
useful  parts  of  his  head  from  harm.  1711  Steele  Sped. 
No.  82  F  3  At  School,  he  was  whipped  thrice  a  Week  for 
Faults  he  took  upon  him  to  excuse  others. 

t  b.  To  regard  as  exempt  or  safe  from.  rare. 
1643  Sik  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  1.  §  28, 1  excuse  not  Con¬ 
stantine  from  a  fall  off  his  Horse  . .  upon  the  wearing  those 
navies  on  his  bridle. 

5.  Of  things,  circumstances,  etc.  :  To  serve  as 
an  excuse  or  exculpation  for. 

1538  Starkey  Etigland  1.  ii.  31  Such  ignorance  excusyth 
not  errorys  in  mannys  lyfe.  1685  Baxter  Paraphr.  N.  T. 
Matt.  iii.  4  Other  men’s  superstition,  .will  not  excuse  mens 
superfluity.  1702  Pope  Wife  of  Bath  97  Shape  excuses  the 
defects  of  face.  1800  Addison  Amer.  Law.  Rep.  13  The 
wife’s  presence  will  not  excuse  the  husband.  1856  Froude 
Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  v.  434  There  are  some  acts  of  injustice 
which  no  national  interest  can  excuse. 

absol.  1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  2  Ignorance  will 
not  excuse.  1736  Butler  Anal.  11.  i.  Wks.  I.  163  Ignor¬ 
ance  ..  will  ..just  as  little,  excuse  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other. 

b.  In  passive.  To  have  a  sufficient  excuse ;  to 
be  freed  from  blame. 

c  1340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  27  If  kou  leue  nedfull  besynes 
of  actyf  lyfe.  .by-cause  of  desire.,  to  gyffe  to  gastely 
ocupacyone,  wenande  \>at  |>ou  arte  thereby  excusede  . .  pou 
dose  noghte  wysely.  1548  Udall,  etc.  Erastn.  Par.,  Joint 
57  b,  The  common  people  and  the  vnlearned  are  to  be  holden 
excused,  and  may  be  forgeuen.  a  1626  Bacon  Max.  if  Uses 
Com.  Law  v.  26  If  a  warrant,  .come  from  the  King  to  sell 
wood  upon  the  ground  whereof  I  am  tenant. .  I  am  excused 
in  waste.  1787  Minor  96  Cupid  being  blind  was  partly  ex¬ 
cused  accompanying  a  counterfeit. 

II.  To  accept  an  excuse  for  or  from. 

6.  a.  To  accept  a  plea  in  exculpation  of  (a 
person) ;  to  judge  leniently  on  the  ground  of  ex¬ 
tenuating  circumstances.  Const.  +  of,  for. 

t  1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  281  To  be  excused  I  make 
requeste.  c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  908  Although  his  ire 
here  gylt  accused,  Yet  in  his  resoun  lie  hem  bothe  excused. 
c  1450  Castle  Hd.  Life  St.  Cuthb.  (Surtees)  7305  pai  were 
excused  pan,  for  why  pai  did  wrange  vnwitandly.  1651 
Hobbes  Leviath.  it.  xxvii.  157  He  is  totally  Excused,  for 
the  reason  next  before  alledged.  1862  Sir  B.  Bkodie  Psychol. 
Inq.  II.  iii.  85  We  may  excuse  altogether  those  who  labour 
under  the  illusions  of  actual  insanity.  1875  Jowett  Plato 
led.  2)  V.  179  The  people  may  be  excused  for  following 
tradition  only. 

b.  Phrase,  Excuse  me  :  used  parenthetically  in 
conversation  as  apology  for  an  impropriety  in 
speech,  etc.,  or  as  a  polite  way  of  disputing  a 
statement. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  y  Cr.  I.  ii.  87  Pan.  Hector  is  not  a  better 
man  than  Troy  1  us.  Cre.  Excuse  me.  Pan.  He  is  elder.  1889 
A.  Lang  Lett.  Lit.  iii.  (ed.  2)  33  That  infernal  (excuse  me) 
coward  and  villain. 


EXCUSEDLY 
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c.  To  admit  apology  for,  overlook,  condone  (a 
fault,  offence,  impropriety,  etc.)  ;  to  regard  in¬ 
dulgently,  pardon  the  faults  of  (a  performance). 
Also  with  indirect  personal  object. 

^1391  Chaucer  Astro/.  Prol.  2,  I  prey.. every  discret 
persone . .  to  have  my  rewde  endytyng  for  excused.  1553  T. 
Wilson  Rhet.  107  Some  tymes  we  excuse  a  fault  and  accuse 
the  reporter.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  iv.  i.  54  We  cite  our 
faults,  That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawlesse  Hues.  1607 
—  Cor.  iv.  vii.  11,  I  must  excuse,  What  cannot  be  amended. 
1702  Eng.  Thcofihrast.  125  It  is  a  very  dangerous  mistake 
to  excuse  these  vile  inclinations  upon  the  tenderness  of  their 
age.  1737  Pope  Hot.  Epist.  n.  i.  215 (Excuse  some  courtly 
stains'  No  whiter  page  than  Addison’s  remains.  1775  Sheri¬ 
dan  Rivals  1.  i,  Excuse  my  glove,  Thomas.  1825  Macaulay 
Milton  Ess.  (1854)  I.  13/2  If  ever  despondency  and  asperity 
could  he  excused  in  any  man,  they  might  have  been  excused 
in  Milton.  1857  Robertson  Serin.  Ser.  hi.  xvii.  217  The 
boldest  heart  may  be  excused  a  shudder. 

7.  To  set  free  (a  person')  from  a  task,  duty,  obli¬ 
gation  ;  dispense  from  payment,  attendance,  etc. 
Const,  t for,  from  ;  also  with  double  obj. 

1382  Wyclif  L like  xiv.  19,  I  preie  thee,  haue  me  excusid. 
1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  7  That  they  come  to  he  dirige. . 
but  he  haue  a  resonable  cause  to  be  excused.  1597  Shaks. 
2  Hen.  IVy  v.  i.  3  S/ial.  You  shall  not  away  to  night.  Fal. 
You  must  excuse  me,  M.  Robert  Shallow.  1647  Clarendon 
Hist.  Reb.  1.  (1843'  33/1  Laud  attended,  .thioughout  that 
whole  journey,  which  he  . .  no  doubt  would  have  been  ex¬ 
cused  from.  1697  C’tess  D' Annoy  s  Trav.  (1706)  85  She  sent 
word  to  all  the  Ladies  of  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  she  would 
excuse  them  for  their  Visits.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round 
World  (1840)  295  He  would  not  be  excused,  .from  going 
back  with  us.  1777  Sheridan  Sch.  Scaud.  11.  ii,  Your  lady¬ 
ship  must  excuse  me  ;  I'm  called  away  by  particular  busi¬ 
ness.  1817  Mar.  Edgeworth  Two  Guardians  Pi.  iv, 
Beauchamp.  Come,  shake  hands,  and  be  friends.  St. 
Albans.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Courtington.  Mod.  The  jury  were 
excused  from  attendance  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  He  was 
excused  the  entrance-fee. 

8.  ‘To  remit ;  not  to  exact  *  ( J.) ;  to  grant  excuse 
for  the  want  or  absence  of ;  to  dispense  with. 

1646  SirT.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  ix.  35  If  any  man  shall 
from  hence  conclude,  the  Moone  is  second  in  magnitude 
unto  the  Sun,  he  must  excuse  my  beliefe.  1726  Chet- 
wood  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  58,  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  my 
waiting  on  you  for  a  little  while.  1814  Byron  Note  in  Orig. 
MS.  Wks.  (18461 90/1  note,  He  will  excuse  the  ‘ Mr .' — we  do 
not  say  Mr.  Caesar.  1836  Lytton  Duchess  de  la  Valliere 
v.  v,  From  our  royal  court  We  do  excuse  your  presence. 

tExcu'Sedly,  adv.  Obs .  rare.  [f.  excused ,  pa. 
pple.  of  Excuse  v.  +  -ly2.]  In  a  manner  admitting 
of  excuse  ;  with  (more  or  less)  excuse. 

1654  R.  Codrington  tr.  Justins  Hist.  World  297  More 
excusedly  to  perform  what  he  had  determined.  Ibid.  403 
He  hoped  that  he  more  excusedly  should  commit  Sacriledge. 

Excuseless  (ekski?7’sles),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -less.] 
Without  excuse. 

1.  Of  a  person  :  a.  Having  no  excuse  to  offer. 

1548  T  urner  Names  of  Herbes  5  Because,  .that  Poticaries 

shoulde  be  excuselesse  . .  I  have  shewed  in  what  places  . . 
the  herbes  growe.  1608  W.  Sclater  Malachy  (1650)  5  Then 
surely  are  we  utterly  excuseless.  1711  Peace  in  Divinity  2 
The  Reprobate  shall  have  such  Grace  only  procur’d  for  him, 
as  will  render  him  excuseless. 

+  b.  Not  offering  an  excuse.  Obs. 

1640  Quarles  Enchirid.  11.  ii,  Charity  is  a  naked  child 
.  .Naked,  because  excuselesse  and  simple. 

2.  Of  things  :  Admitting  of  no  excuse ;  inex¬ 
cusable. 

161 1  W.  Sclater  Key  ( 1629)  96  Such  an  excuselesse  sinne 
is  vnthankefulnesse.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  301  Excuse- 
lesse  is  the  idle  mans  nihil  agendo ,  sleeping  out  his  Lamp. 
1667  Decay  Chr.  i'iety  xvi.  .■  3  The  voluntary  enslaving  my 
self  is  more  excuseless.  1889  Eng.  Illust.  Mag.  Sept.  894/2 
An  absolutely  excuseless  egotism. 

t  Excusement.  Ol>s.  rare-' .  [a.  OF.  escuse- 
ment :  see  Excuse  v.  and  -ment.]  =  Excuse  sb.  2. 

1393  Gower  Conf.  I.  76  'I’hilke  excusement  was  none. 

Excuser  (ekski«-z3.i).  [f.  Excuse  v.  +  -erE] 
One  who  excuses. 

1.  One  who  offers  an  excuse  for  or  extenuates 
(a  fault). 

1580  Hollyband  T re  as.  Fr.  Tong,  Excuseur,  an  excuser. 
1643  Milton  Divorce  ii.  xi.  (1851)  89  Miserable  excusers. 
1730  Swift  Vind.  Ld.  Carteret  Wks.  1761  III.  189  In  vain 
would  his  excusers  endeavour  to  palliate  his  enormities  by 
imputing  them  to  madness.  1824  Miss  Mitford  Village 
Ser.  1.  (1863'  *64  She  was  the  excuser-general  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  turned  every  speech  and  action  the  sunny  side 
without.  1871  Smiles  Charac.  iv.  92  To  the  sophistries 
of  such  an  excuser,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  once  wrote  [etc.]. 

+  2.  One  who  obtains  the  release  of  another 
from  a  duty,  etc.,  by  taking  his  place  ;  a  substi¬ 
tute,  deputy.  Cf.  Excuse  v.  4.  Obs. 

1461-83  Liber  Niger  in  Househ.  Ord.  65  The  Steward 
and  Thesaurers  excusers  and  attorneys  . .  may  take  it  in 
absence  of  the  gretter  and  elder. 

Excusing  (ekski/7#ziij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Excuse  v. 
+  -ing1.]  The  action  of  the  verb  Excuse  in 
various  senses ;  also,  an  instance  of  this ;  a  plea 
or  ground  of  excuse. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  cxl.  3  Swa  he  ourelippis.  .sperd 
til  excusynge  of  syn.  c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Whs.  III.  512 
)>is  excusinge  were  so)>.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  6588  Noon  ex- 
cusynges  A  parfit  man  ne  shulde  seke.  c  1460  Towneley 
Myst.y  Annunc.  78  They  sayde  ther  helpyd  none  excusyng, 
And  wed  us  thus  togeder.  1590  Swinburne  Testaments 
103  Those  lawes  concerninge  excusinge  of  tutors  and 
curators  are  verie  seldome ..  practised.  1664  South  Serm. 
John  xv.  15  (1737)  II.  ii.  58  Many,  .things,  .may  go  a  great 
way  towards  an  excusing  of  the  agent. 


Excusing,///,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.]  That 
excuses,  or  makes  excuse ;  containing  an  excuse. 

Hence  Excirsingly  adv.,  in  an  excusing  tone  or 
manner  ;  by  way  of  excuse. 

1657  S.  W.  Schism  DispacJit  93  His  excusing  words,  that 
they,  etc.  1688  Collier  Sevier  a  l  Disc.  (1725)  213  Others. . 
omit  the  most,  .excusing Circumstances.  1876 Miss Braddon 
J.  Haggards  Dau.  vi.  83  She  remembered  excusingly  that 
[etc.].  1883  J.  G.  Butler  in  Bible  Wh.  II.  35  Peter,  .had 

spoken  so  gently,  and  even  excusingly,  to  the  crucifiers  of 
Christ. 

t  Excu’sive,  a-  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Excuse  v.  + 
-ive.]  That  tends  to  excuse ;  excusing. 

1592  Nobody  <$•  Someb.  (1878)  288  Our  eares  are  deafe  to 
all  excusive  pleas. 

Hence  +  Excursively  adv. 

1641  Disc.  Prince  Henry  in  Hart,  Misc.  (Malh.)  III.  522 
To  the  first,  he  gave  answers  satisfactorily. — To  the  other, 
excusively. 

t  Excuss,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  cxcuss -  ppl.  stem  of 
excut cre,  f.  ex-  out  +  quatcre  to  shake  ;  the  vb.  had 
also  the  sense  of  searching  a  person  by  shaking 
his  loose  robe.  Cf.  sense  2.] 

1.  trails.  To  shake  off,  cast  off,  get  rid  of.  Said 
with  reference  to  things  material  and  immaterial. 

1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1673)  239  To  brush  over  their 
Horses  with  a  little  linnen  instrument . .  whereby  they  excusse 
all  dust  from  the  beast.  — Serpents  (1653)  603  Snakes  with 
tender  skin  excuss'd  their  years  enlarge.  1657  Tomlinson 
Renous  Disp.  164*  That  the  exterior  shell  and  all  glumosity 
may  be  excussed.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  1.  i.  §  12 
They  could  not  totally  excuss  the  notions  of  a  deity  out  of 
their  minds.  1668  Howe  Bless.  Righteous  (1825)  119  The 
holy  soul’s  release,  .will  excuss  and  shake  off  this  drowsy 
sleep. 

2.  To  shake  out  the  contents  of  anything;  hence, 
to  investigate  thoroughly,  discuss  (a  question  or  do¬ 
cument)  ;  also,  to  get  (the  truth')  from  (a  person). 

1570  Foxe  A.  <§•  M.  (ed.  2)  689  If  I  should,  .take  in  hand 
your  Popishe  portues  and  . .  excusse  euery  Popishe  martyr 
and  sancte  there  canonised.  1577  tr.  Bnllingers  Decades 
(1592)496  Saint  Augustine  doth  more  fully  excusse  and  handle 
this  argument.  1579  G.  Harvey  Letter-bh.  (Camden)  59,  I 
then  excussid  the  matter.  1654  Junius  (Webster  1864),  To 
take  some  pains  in  excussing  some  old  documents.  1726 
Ayliffe  Parerg.  438  To  examine  a  Delinquent  on  Oath  to 
excuss  the  Truth  of  some  Crime  from  him. 

3.  Mod.  Civ.  Law .  [Cf.  OF.  escosser,  escousser, 

‘  saisir,  depouiller’  (Godef.).]  To  seize,  take  in 
execution  (a  debtor’s  goods). 

1726  Ayliffe  Paixrg.  272  The  Person  of  a  Man  ought  not 
by  the  Civil  Law  to  be  taken  for  a  Debt,  unless  his  Goods 
and  Estate  has  been  first  excuss'd.  1755  in  Johnson; 
whence  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Excu'ssable,  a.  Obs.-°  [f.  prec.  + -able.] 
That  may  be  shaken  off. 

1730-6  in  Bailey.  1775  in  Ash. 
t  Excussion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  excussion-em,  n. 
of  action  f.  excut-ere :  see  Excuss.] 

1.  The  action  of  shaking,  casting,  or  putting  out 
or  off,  material  or  immaterial  things. 

1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  125  The  new  bunches  swelling 
vp.  .do  thrust  off  the  old  horns,  being  holpe.  .by  the  willing 
excussion  of  the  beast  that  beareth  them.  1620  Bp.  Hall 
Hon.  Mar.  Clergy  1.  §  3  The  iust  excussion  of  that  seruile 
yoke.  1649  Bulwer  Pathomyot.  11.  vi.  183  Extrusion  or  ex¬ 
cussion  of  the  Muscle  that  moves  the  Jaw.  1650  Charle- 
ton  Paradoxes  73  Fire  is,  by  excussion,  kindled  from  flint. 
1698  Consid.  cone.  Succession  <$•  Alleg.  33  The  late  King’s 
Excussion  of  his  Regal  Authority.  1721-X800  in  Bailey. 

2.  *  Diligent  inquisition  or  examination  *  (Bailey). 

Richardson  cites  an  example  of  this  sense  from  Wats’  tr. 

Bacon's  Adv.  Learn.  (1640)  vi.  ii.  274  *,  but  the  word  is  a 
misprint  for  excursion  (the  original  having  excursio). 

3.  Mod.  Civ.  Law.  [Cf.  OF.  escussion  in  same 
sense.]  Seizure  of  goods  for  debt,  etc. 

1622  Malynes  Anc.  Law-Merch.  453  Debarring,  .the  ex¬ 
ceptions  of  Prescription,  Excussion,  etc.  1726  Ayliffe 
Parerg.  272  If  upon  such  an  Excussion  there  are  not  Goods 
found  sufficient,  .his  Body  may  be  attach'd.  1755  in  John¬ 
son  ;  whence  in  Ash,  etc. 

I  Excussive,  a.  Obs.  rare— [f.  L .  excuss- 
ppl.  stem  of  excut-ere  (see  Excuss)  +  -ive.]  De¬ 
signed  for  shaking  out. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  484  Sieves  made  ofHorses- 
hairs.  .called,  .sometimes  excussive  incernicles. 

I  Excu  tient,  a.  Obs.—  °  [ad.  L.  exculient-em, 
pr.  pple  of  cxcutlre :  sec  Excuss.]  ‘  Shaking 
off’  ( Hailey  folio  1730-6).  1775  in  Ash. 

Excutifrdian.  nonce-rod.  [f.  L.  excut  J'-  stem 
of  excutere  (see  Excuss)  +  ful-es  faith  +  -ian.] 

‘  One  who  believes  that  saving  faith  or  grace  can  be 
wholly  lost  or  shaken  off’  (Davies  Suppl.  Gloss.). 

a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Lett.  Fall.  fr.  Grace  Rem.  Wks.  (1660) 
3S9, 1  am  sorry  that  any  of  our  new  Excuti-fidians  should 
pester  your  Suffolk. 

t  Exde'cimate,  v.  Obs.-°  [f.  Ex-  pref.  1  + 
L.  decim-dre  (f.  decimus  tenth,  f.  decern  ten)  + 
-ate  3.  Cf.  Edecimation.]  traits.  1  To  tithe  out  ’ 
(Cockeram  1623-6). 

Ex  div.,  abbrev.  Ex  dividend :  see  Ex  prep.  2 . 
Exe,  obs.  form  of  Ax,  Axe  sb.'  and  2. 

Exeat  (e'ksz^tet).  [L.  exeat  let  (him)  go  out,  3rd 
pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  of  exire  to  go  out :  see  Exit.] 

||  A.  In  Lat.  use  as  verb. 

In  plays  of  the  early  16th  c.  used  as  a  stage 


|  direction,  equivalent  to  the  later  Exit.  (So  also 
|  E'xeant,  1  let  (them)  go  out’,  for  which  Exeunt 
was  afterwards  used.) 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  1.  275  Exeant.  n  1553  Udall 
Royster  D.  1.  ii.  (Arb.)  19  Exeat. 

B.  sb.  A  permission  to  go  out.  [So  used  in  Fr.] 

1.  A  permission  to  leave  the  diocese,  granted  to 
a  priest  by  the  bishop. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1855  R.  Boylf.  Boyle  v.  Wise- 
{  man  71  Armed  with  the  above  exeat,  I  immediately  applied 
for  employment  to  the.  .Bishop  of  Southwark. 

2.  In  English  public  schools  and  colleges,  in 
monastic  houses,  etc. :  A  permission  for  temporary 
absence.  Also  E'xeant,  such  a  permission  granted 
to  more  than  one  person. 

1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  His  master  has  given  him  an 
exeat.  1806  K.  White  Let.  30  June,  He  would  not  give  me 
an  exeat,  without  which  no  man  can  leave  his  college  for  the 
night.  1852  C.  A.  Bristed  Eng.  University  I.  193  note. 
Exeats  . .  were  never  granted  [at  King's  Coll.  Camb.]  but  in 
cases  of  life  and  death.  1859  Farrar  J.  Home  259  How  shall 
I  I  get  my  exeat  to  go  'to  London. 

Execate,  -ation,  var.  ff.  Excecate,  -ation. 
Execrable  (e,ksz'krab,l),  a.  Also  5  exce- 
crable,  6  Sc.  execrabill,  7  exsecrable.  [ad. 

L.  execrdbil-is  {exsecrdbil-is),  ( a )  execrating,  cf. 
sense  1 ;  ( b )  accursed,  detestable,  f.  cxecr-dri  ( ex - 
seer -art) :  see  Execrate.  Cf.  Fr.  execrable .] 
f  1.  Expressing  or  involving  a  curse ;  hence,  of 
an  imprecation  :  Awful,  fearful.  Obs. 

1382  Wyclif  2  Pet.  ii.  11  Aungels.  .beren  not  a3ens  hem 
the  execrable,  .doom.  1580  Baret  Alv.  C  1802  A  Cursing 
!  and  oth  execrable.  1622  Fletcher  Sea  Voy.  11.  ii,  Did  we 
then,  .here  plant  ourselves,  With  execrable  oaths  never  to 
1  look  On  man?  <71630111  Risdon  Surv.  Devion  §  108  (1810) 
no  A  fearful  and  execrable  curse  on  all  such  as  shal  demi- 
nish..it. 

2.  Of  persons  and  things  :  Deserving  to  be  exe- 
;  crated  or  cursed  ;  abominable,  detestable. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  iv.  (1890)  19  Full  of  so  excecrable 
'  cruelte.  1513  More  Rich.  Ill ,  Wks.  36/2  The  execrable 
desire  of  souerayntee,  prouoked  him  to  theire  destruccion. 
c  1590  Marlowe  Faust  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  95/2  Thou  execrable 
dog.  1667  Milton  P.L.  xii.  64  O  execrable  Son  so  to  as¬ 
pire  Above  his  brethren.  1703  Maundrf.ll  Journ.  Jems. 

{  (1721)  68  It  was.. shut  out  of  the  Walls  of  the  City,  as  an 
!  execrable  and  polluted  place.  1736  Berkeley  Disc.  Ma¬ 
gistrates  Wks.  III.  427  That  execrable  Fraternity’  of 
Blasphemers,  lately  set  up  within  this  city  of  Dublin.  1871 
1  MoRLEYkW/,/z/V^(i886'  169  He  is  either  a  lover  of  parasites. . 
i  or  else  the  most  execrable  cynic.  1878  Tennyson  Q.  Mary 
I  11.  ii,  A  knot  of  ruffians.  .With  execrating  execrable  eyes, 
f  b.  That  is  put  under  a  curse  ;  accursed.  Obs. 
1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  1  Cor.  xii.  3  No  man  speaking  in  the 
Spirite  of  Cod,  calleth  Iesus  execrable.  1597  Hooker  Feel. 
Pol.  v.  xvii.  (1611)  209  Reserue,  as.. Saul  did,  execrable 
things,  to  worship  God  withall. 

t  c.  Calling  forth  expressions  of  horror;  piteous, 
horrifying,  shocking.  Obs. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  vi.  (1890)22  Y1-  aduentures  of  fortune 
harde  &  dyuersly  excecrable.  1596  Drayton  Legends  iii. 
529  Whereby  brake  out  that  execrable  Rage.  1610  G. 
Fletcher  Christ's  Viet.  (1632)  36  The  heav’n  put  out  his 
guilty  eye.  That  durst  behold  so  execrable  sight.  1613  R. 
Hill  Commun.  Instruct.  20  His  [the  Minister's]  breaking 
of  bread.. [doth  signifie]  the  execrable  passion  of  Christ. 
a  1704  T.  Brown  On  Dk.  Ormond s  Recov.  Wks.  (1730'  I.  49 
I  Bellona  me  invites  To  seas  of  blood,  and  execrable  sights. 
1805  Foster  Ess.  i.  iii.  33  The  execrable  image  of  this  scene. 

3.  hypcrbolically .  Calling  forth  expressions  of 
extreme  disgust ;  of  wretched  quality,  bad  beyond 

1  description.  [So  mod.Fr.  execrable. ] 

1738  Warburton  Div.  Legat.  I.  79  His  execrable  paradox. 
1753  Armstrong  Taste  15  Blindly  we  . .  good,  anti  bad, 
and  execrable  swallow.  1789  Ld.  Auckland  Corr.  II.  191 
Our  mule-drivers  were  wicked  enough  to  carry  us  to  an 
execrable  posada.  1815  Moore  Lalla  R.  (1824)  127  The 
versification ..  was,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  execrable.  1867 
Miss  Braddon  Run  to  Earth  iii,  What  execrable  weather. 
Hence  Execrableness. 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Execrableness ,  accursed  ness,  im¬ 
piousness.  1775  in  Ash. 

Execrably  (e'ks/lrrabli),  adv.  [f.  Execrable 
+  -ly  2.]  In  an  execrable  manner. 

f  a.  So  as  to  deserve  execration  (obs.).  b. 
Accursedly,  abominably,  detestably,  atrociously. 

1633  Prynne  Histrio-Mastix  i.  vt.  ii.  154  These  Playes 
themselves  must  certainely  be  execrably  odious  to  all  good 
Christians.  1671  Milton  Samson  1362  What  act  more  exe¬ 
crably  unclean?  1693  Dryden  Persius  1.  14  'Tis  Fustian 
all ;  'tis  execrably  bad.  1697  Vanbrugh  Relapse  1.  iii,  They 
[the  shoes]  pinch  me  execrably.  1794  V.  Knox  Antipole- 
mus  27  The  object  of  a  battle  was.  .sordid  lucre,  or  some¬ 
thing  still  more  execrably  flagitious.  1806-7  J.  Beresford 
Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  II.  xxxvii.  Bells  execrably  rung 
for  some  hours  every  evening.  1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  <$■  It. 
Jrnls.  (1872)  I.  6  Pictures,  execrably  bad  in  all  cases. 

Execrate  (e'kszknn't),  v.  [f.  L.  execrat-  (ex- 
seerdt -)  ppl.  stem  of  execrdri  (esseerdri)  to  curse, 
f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  pref')  +  sacr  are  to  devote  religiously 
j  (in  good  sense,  to  a  deity ;  in  bad  sense,  to  de¬ 
struction),  f.  sacr-um  (masc.  nom,  sacer)  devoted, 
j  religiously  set  apart ;  hence,  in  good  sense,  hal- 
|  lowed  to  a  deity,  Sacred  ;  and  in  bad  sense,  de¬ 
voted  to  destruction,  accursed.  Cf.  consecrate. ] 

+  1.  trans.  To  pronounce  a  curse  upon;  to  de- 
I  clare  accursed.  To  execrate  out :  to  drive  out  with 
!  a  curse.  Obs.  rare. 
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1639  F uller  Holy  W 1 ar  iv.  xxviii.  (1840)  229  His  own  share 
[of  goods]  he  execrated,  and  caused  it  to  be  burnt.  1691  Ed. 
Taylor  tr.  Behmens  Tkeos.  Philos .  xv.  272  Became  exe¬ 
crated  out  of  Paradise. 

ah  sol.  1612  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  i.  13  It  is  one  thing 
.  .to  excommunicate,  another  to  curse  and  execrate. 

+  b.  Occasionally  used  by  way  of  antithesis  to 
consecrate  :  To  make  unholy.  Ohs. 

« 1572  Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  193  The  bastard 
Bischope,  who  yit  was  not  execrated  (consecrated  thei  call 
it).  1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler  33  Execrating  a  Protestant 
Parish  Church  one  day,  and  consecrating  it  the  next.  1656 
Artif  Handsom .  156  As  if  meer  plebeian  noyse..were 
enough  to.  .execrate  anything  as .. devilish. 

2.  To  imprecate  evil  upon  (as  an  expression  of 
hatred)  ;  to  express  or  feel  intense  loathing  or 
abhorrence  for  ;  to  abhor,  detest. 

1561  tr.  Calvin’s  4  Godly  Serm.  i.  D  j,  The  Iewes  ..  of 
that  time . .  are  commaunded . .  to  execrate  the  idolatrie  of  the 
Chaldeans,  a  1698  Temple  (J.),  Some  form  contrary  to  that 
which  they  lately  execrated  and  detested.  1765  G.  Colman 
Terence  Pref.  42  Le  Fevre  wrote  a  most  elegant  copy  of 
Latin  verses,  execrating  the  Flute.  1782  Priestley  Corrupt . 
CJir.  1. 1.  58  The  name  of  Arius  was  execrated.  1857  Buckle 
Civiliz.  I.  viii.  543  Their  views,  .would  have  been  execrated 
as  impious  novelties. 

+  3.  To  call  down  (something)  upon  (a  person) 
as  a  curse ;  to  imprecate.  Obs.  rare. 

1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng .  Epit.  (1612)  374  In  maintenance 
of  a  falsehood,  .he  execrated  vpon  himselfe  a  choaking. 

4.  intr.  To  utter  curses. 

1786  Francis ,  the  Philanthropist  III.  3  He  received  a 
thousand  curses  from  his  master,  who  continued  to  exe¬ 
crate,  the  whole  way  to  Dartford.  1840  Barham  Ingol. 
Leg.y  The  Ghost}  He  execrated  Ere  he  crawled  into  bed. 
185&  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  (1865)  I.  iv.  iii.  294  England., 
execrates  lamentably  over  its  William  Conqueror. 

Hence  E  xecrated  ppl .  a.,  accursed,  detested. 
E*xecrating  ppl.  a.,  that  execrates. 

1660  R.  Coke  Power  <$•  Snbj.  174  If  any  man  who  serves 
at  the  altar  be  accused  of  a  crime . .  let  him  eat  the  execrated 
bread  [mistranslation  of  OE.  corsnxd\.  1769  Oxford  Mag. 
II.  144/1  This  execrated,  because  culpable  child.  1772-84 
Cook  Voy.  (1790)  IV.  1371  We  saw  this  execrated  island  at 
the  distance  of  about  four  leagues.  1829  The  Bengallee  61 
All  these  . .  spake  execrating  volumes  against  the  compli¬ 
cated  cruelty.  1878  [see  Execrable  2]. 

Execration  (eksz'kivi-Jan).  [ad.  L.  exeerd - 
tion-em  (exseerdtidn-em) ,  n.  of  action  f.  exeerd-ri 
(exsecra-ri)  to  Execrate.  Cf.  Fr.  execration .] 

1.  The  action  of  execrating. 

+  a.  The  action  of  solemnly  laying  under  a 
curse  ;  an  instance  of  this.  Obs .  or  arch. 

1382  Wyclif  2  Chron.  xv.  15  Thei  sworen  to  the  Lord  with 
a  grete  voice,  .with  execracioun.  c  1585  R.  Browne  Answ. 
to  Cartwright  34  The  power  of  the  word . .  to  rebuke  and 
giue  ouer  to  execration.  1652  Benlowes  Theoph.  Author’s 
Prayer  21  The  execration  of  the  Son  of  Thy  Love.  1729 
Butler  Serm.  Wks.  1874  II.  84  To  assist  with  the  religious 
ceremony  of  execration.  1754-62  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  II. 
xxxi.  210  The  ecclesiastics,  .kept  the  world  in  subjection 
by  holy  execrations.  1863  J.  G.  Murphy  Comm.  Gen.  xxvi. 
28  An  oath  of  execration  on  the  transgressor. 

b.  The  utterance  of  curses  (as  an  expression  of 
hatred). 

1688  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  n.  379  JV.  174  The  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  was  taken  and  brought  amid  universal  execration  of 
the  People  before  the  Lord  Mayor.  1769  Robertson 
Chas.  III.  viii.  104  The  name  of  Maurice  was  mentioned, 
with  execration.  1840  Macaulay  Clive  79  A  tempest  of 
execration  and  derision,  .burst  on  the  servants  of  the  Com¬ 
pany. 

c.  Utter  detestation  ;  intense  abhorrence. 

[1557  N.  T.  (Genev.)  1  Cor.  xvi.  22  If  any  man  loue  not  the 
Lord  Iesus  Christe,  let  him  be  had  in  execration.]  1563-87 
Foxe  A.  Sf  M.  (1596)  1 1/2  It  [the  title  pope]  is  now 
worthilie  come  into  contempt  and  execration,  a  1699  Stil- 
i.ingfleet  (J.),  The  Indians,  at  naming  the  devil,  did  spit 
on  the  ground  in  token  of  execration.  1748  Anson's  Voy . 
11.  xiv.  282  The  Peruvian  Indians  held  the  name. .  in  execra¬ 
tion.  1848  Mariotti  Italy  I.  i.  91  The  Sicilian  Vespers 
have  long  been  made  a  subject  of  horror  and  execration. 

2.  An  uttered  curse;  an  anathema,  an  impreca¬ 
tion. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  (1684)  III.  949  All  the  Country., 
with  Execrations  detested  them.  1603  B.  Jonson  Sejanus 
v.  x,  With  such  black  and  bitter  execrations,  .she  fills  the 
air.  1650  B.  Discolliminium  21  The  Romane  proverbiall 
execration,  a3za  in  malam  Cmcem.  1793  Mrs.  E.  Parsons 
Woman  as  she  should  be  II.  207,  I  could  write  volumes,  .in 
execrations  against  the  match.  1820  Keats  Eve  St.  Agties  x, 
Lords,  Whose  very  dogs  would  execrations  howl  Against 
his  lineage.  1873  Symonds  Grk.  Poets  iv.  100  A  man  who. . 
would  have  been  hunted  from  society  with  execrations. 

3.  That  which  is  execrated  ;  an  object  of  cursing. 

,611  Bible  fer.  xliv.  12  They  shall  be  an  execration  and 

a  reproach.  1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus  xiv.  22  Clumsy  Poet* 
rabble,  an  age’s  execration  ! 

t  Execra’tious,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Exe- 
crati-on  +  -ous.j  Of  the  nature  of  an  execration. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  VIII.  99  A  whole  volley 
of. .  execratious  wishes. 

Execrative  (e’ks/kr^tiv),  a.  [f.  exccrdt-  ppl. 
stem  of  execrari  ( exseerdri )  to  Execrate  +  -ive.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  execration  ;  prone  to  execra¬ 
tion  ;  characterized  by  or  containing  an  execration. 

1830  James Darnlev  xxvii.  121  Manifold,  .opportunities. . 
for  the  captain  and  pilot  to  exercise  their  execrative  faculties. 
1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  III.  1.  i,  Into  the  body  of  the  poor 
Tatars  execrative  Roman  History  intercalated  an  alphabetic 
letter ;  and  so  they  continue  Tartars  of  fell  Tartarean 
nature,  to  this  day.  1871  —  in  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  Lett.  II.  99 
VOL.  III. 


On  which  day  Nigger  Question  [in  *  Fraser’]  had  come  out 
with  execrative  shrieks  from  several  people. 

Hence  Execratively  adv. 

1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  III.  1.  i,  When  . .  those  Northmen 
.  .came  in .  .foul  old  Rome  screamed  execratively  her  loudest. 

E’xecrator  (eks/kidtai).  rare.  [a.  L.  exe- 
crator  ( exseerdtor ),  f.  ex(s)ecrdri :  see  Execrate.] 
One  who  execrates  or  pronounces  an  execration. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  311  O  that  it  had 
turned,  .to  a  mortal  quinsy,  and.  .had  choked  the  old  exe- 
crator.  1835  Lytton  Rienzi  v.  vi,  The  curse  worked  best 
in  the  absence  of  the  execrator. 

t  Execratory,  sb.  Obs.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *ex(s)e- 
erdtorium,  neut.  sb.  f.  ex(s)ecrdri :  see  Execrate 
and  -ory.]  1  A  formulary  of  execrations’  (Todd). 

1675  L.  Addison  State  Jews  xx.  179  The  Execratory  . . 
Wherein  they  profoundly  curse  the  Christians. 

Execratory  (e’ksi'kr^tari),  a.  [as  if  ad.  L. 

*  ex  seer  at orius,  f.  exseerdri :  see  prec.  Cf.  Fr. 
execratoire.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  execration  ;  of 
the  nature  of  or  containing  an  execration. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  ix.  §  82  The  King,  .sware  to 
keepe  all  Liberties  vpon  paine  of  that  execratory  sentence. 
1851  Kingsley  Yeast  xiv,  Narrating  Lancelot’s  fanatical 
conduct,  without  execratory  comment. 

Exect,  etc. :  see  Exsect,  etc. 

Executable  (ekse-khHab’l),  a.  [f.  Execute 
v.  +  -able.  Cf.  Fr.  executable .]  That  can  be 
executed,  performed,  or  carried  out. 

1796  in  Bentham's  Wks.  (1842)  XI.  114  Without  com¬ 
munication  with  the  river  . .  the  Contract  not  executable. 
1841-4  Emerson  Ess.  Ser.  1.  x.  (1876)  246  Truths  profound 
and  executable  only  in  ages.  1856  Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  244  The 
whole  project,  .is  set  down  as  executable  at  eight  millions. 

1871  Carlyle  in  Mrs.  Carlyle's  Lett.  II.  249  [An  intention] 
not  executable  either  when  the  time  came. 

Executancy  (ekse-kiz/tansi).  [f.  Executant  : 
see  -cy.]  The  qualification  of  an  executant ;  power 
and  skill  in  performing  (music). 

1858  Tunes  30  Nov.  10/5  Such  music  lying  hardly  within 
the  sphere  of  amateur  executancy.  1866  Macfarren  in 
Athenaeum  No.  2004  Musical  progress.. in  executancy. 

Executant  (ekse’kiwtant),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F. 
executant ,  pr.  pple.  of  executer  to  Execute  .] 

A.  adj.  That  performs  (music),  rare . 

1865  Reader  No.  123.  523/2  Any  living  executant  musician. 

B.  sb. 

1.  gen.  One  who  executes,  performs,  or  carries 
out.  Const,  of. 

1858  J.  Martineau  Studies  Chr.  151  This  world  may  be 
regarded,  .as  the  stage  of  divine  agency,  using  the  visible 
actors  as  the  executants  of  an  invisible  thought,  i860 
Times  n  Oct.  10/6  Mr.  Philip  being  the  executant  of  the 
whole  of  the  work.  1868  Browning  Ring  #  Bk.  v.  2003 
Absolve  then  me  law’s  mere  executant. 

2.  esp.  A  musical  performer. 

a  1859  De  Quincy  in  H.  A.  Page  Life (1877)  II.  xix.  174  All 
great  executants  on  the  organ.  1862  R.  H.  Patterson  Ess. 
Hist.  $  Art  90  The  soul,  at  once  composer  and  executant. 

1872  Geo.  Eliot  Middlem.  xvi,  Rosamond,  with  the  exe¬ 
cutant’s  instinct,  had  seized  his  manner  of  playing. 

t  Executative,  a.  Obs.  rare  - 1.  [f.  next : 

see  -ative.]  =  Executive. 

1647  Mercurius  Brit.>  His  Spectacles  4  The  derived  and 
executative  power  in  Parliamentary  Acts. 

Execute  (e*ks/ki«t),  v.  Also  5  excecute,  6 
exequute,  Sc.  exsecute.  [ad.  Fr.  execute-r  =  Pr. 
executarf  Sp.  ejecutar ,  It.  esecutare ,  ad.  med.L.  1 
executare,  f.  L.  ex(s)ccut -  ppl.  stem  of  ex(s)equi 
lit.  6  to  follow  out  *,  f.  ex -  out  +  sequT  to  follow.] 

I.  To  follow  out  into  effect,  carry  out. 

1.  trans.  To  follow  out,  carry  into  effect  (an  in¬ 
tention,  purpose,  plan,  instruction,  or  command.) 

4:1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  806  The  destine.  .That  execut- 
eth  . .  The  purveans,  that  God  hath  seye  byforn.  c  1430 
Lydg.  Thebes  414  To  execute  the  biddyng  of  the  Kyng. 
1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  13  When  ye  thinke  any 
good  thought  execute  it.  1555  Eden  Decades  IV.  Ind.  71 
Yet  durst  they  at  noo  tyme  execute  theyr  lordes  com- 
maundemente.  1696  Tatf.  &  Brady  Ps.  civ.  4  To  execute 
his  dreadful  Will.  1776  Adam  Smith  IV.  N.  11.  v.  I.  371 
The  capital  of  all  the  individuals  of  a  nation,  .is  capable  of 
executing  only  certain  purposes.  1833  Ht.  Martineau 
Manch.  Strike  ix.  97  Large  orders,  which  we  have  been 
unable  to  execute.  1837  Dickens  Pickw.  vii,  The  boy  de¬ 
parted  to  execute  his  commission.  1858  Froude  Hist.  Eng. 
IV.  xviii.  16  The  regent  and  his  friends  imagined  measure 
after  measure,  which  they  wanted  resolution  to  execute. 

absol.  1606  Daniel  Fun.  Poem  Earl  Devon.  21 1  With 
courage  on  he  goes  ;  doth  exiquute  With  counsell.  1633 
Ford  Broken  H.  1.  ii,  Judgment  commands,  But  resolution 
executes.  1703  Rowe  Ulyss.  11.  i.  797  When  I  bid  ’em  exe¬ 
cute,  'tis  done. 

t  b.  To  give  practical  effect  to  (a  passion,  sen¬ 
timent,  principle).  Also,  to  bring  (a  weapon) 
into  operation.  Obs. 

14. .  Circnmcis.  in  Tundale’s  Vis.  (1843)88  Tyrranitis  that 
the  bodye  slethe.  .To  execute  hur  venym  vp  by  deth.  c  1477 
Caxton  Jason  10  b,  To  execute  his  dampnable  enuye.  1568 
Grafton  Chron.  II.  83  The  people,  .refrayned  not.. untill 
they  had  executed  the  full  of  their  malice.  1606  Shaks. 
Tr.  Sf  Cr.  v.  vii.  6  In  fellest  manner  execute  your  arme. 
1608  Yorks h.  Trag.  1.  iii,  What !  may  I  not  look  upon  my 
dagger?  Speak  villain,  or  I  will  execute  the  point  on  thee,  j 
1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life  (1747)  III.  338  He  attempted  to 
execute  his  Rage  and  Malice  upon  him. 

c.  To  carry  into  effect  ministerially  (a  law,  a 
judicial  sentence,  etc.).  Cf.  6. 

1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle  iv.  xxxiv.  (1483)  82  The  gouerne-  ! 


ment  . .  shold  be  admynystred  and  executed  by  suche  as 
were  of  grettest  bounte.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (i860)  41  Whan 
dew  diligence  have  be  shewed  by  us  in  executing  the  saide 
right.  1548  Hall  Chron.  213  This  judgement,  .was.  .exe¬ 
cuted  before  the  Castell  gate  of  Bristow.  1647  Clarendon 
Hist.  Reb.  1.  (1843)5/1  After  his  return,  he  [Villiers]  exe¬ 
cuted  the  same  authority  in  conferring  all  favours.. and 
revenging  himself  [etc.].  1752  Fielding  Amelia  3  Good 

laws  should  execute  themselves  in  a  well  regulated  state. 
1769  Goldsm.  Rom.  Hist.  (1786)  II.  487  The  only  reparation 
..was  the  putting  Fausta..to  death;  which  was,  accord¬ 
ingly,  executed  upon  her.  1855  Prescott  Philip  //,  11.  iii. 
(1857)  225  No  choice  was  left  to  the  civil  magistrate  but  to 
execute  the  terrible  sentence  of  the  law  against  heretics. 
1861 W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.  355/1  The  messenger  . .  has 
given  the  citation,  or  executed  the  diligence. 

d.  To  perform  or  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
(a  will). 

1463  Bury  Wills  (1850)  30  To.  .se  that  my  wille  be  exe- 
cutyd  trewly.  1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  150  Executor,  .the 
person  that  shall  execute  his  Testament.  1751  Chambers 
Cycl.}  Executory  a  person  nominated  by  a  testator.. to  see 
his  will,  and  testament,  executed  or  performed.  1861  W. 
Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.  360/1  The  acknowledgment  of  the 
debts  by  the  defunct  in  his  last  will,  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  executor  to  execute. 

2.  To  carry  out,  perform  (an  action,  operation, 
movement,  etc.,  that  has  been  planned  or  pre¬ 
scribed,  or  that  requires  skill  or  care). 

1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  1  To  seke  &  execute 
j>°  werkes . .  most  acceptable  to  hym.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  iii.  25 
The  kyng  anchises  lamentit  the  distructione  of  the  superb 
troy,  exsecutit  be  the  princisof  greice.  1574  tr.  Marlo?'at's 
Apocalips  28T0  make  John  the  redyer  too  execute  the  worke 
enioyned  vntoo  hym.  1611  Bible  2  Kings  x.  30  Thou  hast 
done  well  in  executing  that  which  is  right  in  mine  eyes. 
1727  Swift  Gulliver  iii.  iii.  198  Always  averse  from  execut¬ 
ing  so  terrible  an  action.  1809  Roland  Fencing  19  To 
discover  what  is  necessary  to  execute,  at  the  instant  the  ad¬ 
versary  exposes  his  body.  1826  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  vi.  ii, 
The  Prince  executed  a  blast  with  great  skill.  1842  Alison 
Hist .  Europe  V.  xxxi.  309  Moreau  executed  a  change  of 
front,  arranging  his  army  parallel  to  that  of  the  enemy. 
1884  Punch  25  Oct.  195/2  They,  .execute  . .  a  wild  dance. . 
as  Act-drop  descends. 

t  b.  spec.  To  perform,  celebrate  (ceremonies, 
religious  sendee).  Obs . 

1450  Pol.,  Rel.  <$•  L.  Poems  (1866)  6  Who  shall  execute  y° 
fest  of  solempnite.  1514  Barclay  Cyt.  <$•  Uplondyshm. 
(Percy  Soc.)  p.  xxxii,  To  ordeyne  ministers  to  execute  ser¬ 
vice.  1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  114  Not  any  real  and  true 
sacrifice  ..  executed  by  the  priest.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.) 
John  vi.  annot.y  The  Clergie.  .when  they  doe  not  execute 
or  say  Masse  themselues.  17^7  Waterland  Eucharist 
417  Ancient  Forms  . .  properly  executed  . .  by  . .  venerable 
Men. 

absol.  1546  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  1 1.  App.  A.  5  The  Bishop 
of  Winchester  was  appointed  to  make  the  sermon  :  and.  .to 
execute.  1709  —  Ann.  Ref.  I.  ix.  127  The  Abp  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  .who  did  execute,  began  the  service. 

c.  To  perform  acts  of  (justice,  cruelty,  ven¬ 
geance,  etc.),  arch. 

1530  Rastell  Bk.  Pnrgat.  in.  i,  [God]  executyth  . .  good 
&  indyfferent  justyce  to  . .  his  creatures.  1612  Brinsley 
Lnd.  Lit.  xxviii.  (1627)  286  Justice  cannot  be  executed, 
nor  any  gouvernment  or  authority  maintained.  1685  R. 
Burton  Eng.  limp .  A  liter,  i.  25  Where  they  executed  great 
severity,  as  well  as  in  other  places.  1821  Southey  in  Q. 
Rev.  XXV.  332  Lord  Clarendon  says  that  all  manner  of 
cruelty  was  executed. 

3.  Law.  To  go  through  the  formalities  necessary 
to  the  validity  of  (a  legal  act,  e.g.  a  bequest,  agree¬ 
ment,  mortgage,  etc.).  Hence,  to  complete  and 
give  validity  to  (the  instrument  by  which  such  act 
is  effected)  by  performing  what  the  law  requires 
to  be  done,  as  by  signing,  sealing,  etc. 

1737  Pope  Hor.  Epist.  11.  ii.  92  My  counsel  sends  to  exe¬ 
cute  a  deed.  1804  Wellington  in  Owen  limp.  434  The 
proposed  treaty  of  peace.. after  being  attentively  perused, 
was  executed  by  his  Highness  without  the  slightest  hesita¬ 
tion.  1855  Prescott  Philip  II,  i.  (1857)  6  Charles  the  Fifth 
executed  an  instrument  by  which  he  ceded  to  his  son  the 
sovereignty  of  Flanders.  1866  Crump  Banking  iii.  85  An 
undertaking  to  execute  a  mortgage  if  called  on  to  do  so. 

absol.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  IV.  33  One  who  exe¬ 
cutes  a  deed  for  another  . .  must  execute  in  the  name  of  his 
principal. 

b.  To  execute  an  estate  :  to  convey  or  confer  an 
estate  in  property,  etc.,  esp.  by  some  particular 
operation  of  law,  as  under  the  Statute  of  Uses. 
Cf.  +  to  make  an  estate  (Estate  sb.  1 1  b). 

1536  Act  27  lien.  VIII,  c.  10  Any  person  or  persons., 
which  shall  haue  any  estate  to  them  executed  by  authority 
of  this  Act.  a  1626  Bacon  Max.  A  Uses  Com.  Laut  55  A 
use  may  be  created  and  the  estate  of  the  land  thereupon 
executed.  1641  Perkins  Prof.  Bk.  iv.  123  He  hath  fee 
simple  executed  in  the  same  acre.  1876  Digby  Real  Prop. 
vii.  333  Which  estates  could  not  be  executed  or  transferred 
from  the  common  law  grantee  to  the  beneficiary. 

4.  a.  To  fulfil,  discharge  (an  office,  a  function). 
Also,  formerly,  +To  perform  the  functions  of 
(an  official  position).  +b.  absol.  or  intr.  Of  a 
thing:  To  perform  its  functions,  ‘work’  (obs.). 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  133  He  ordeyned  an- 
o]>er  pope  for  to  execute  \>e  office  of  holy  chirche.  a  1627 
Hayward  (J.),  The  cannon  against  St.  Stephen's  gate  exe¬ 
cuted  so  well,  that  the  portcullis  and  gate  were  broken. 
1659  Rushw.  Mist.  Coll.  I.78  A  Fee  belonging  to  the  Place 
which  he  then  executed,  a  1672  Wood  Life  (1848)  172  Dr. 
Fell  would  not  suffer  him  to  execute  the  place  of  architypo- 
grapher.  1833  J.  H.  Newman  Lett.  (1891)  I.  343  Places 
which,  .none  but  Maltese  deputies  can  execute.  1863  Cox 
Instil,  iii.  viii.  718  The  question  arose  how  his  office  was 
thenceforth  to  be  executed. 
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5.  To  carry  out  the  design  for  (a  product  of  art 
or  skill)  ;  to  produce  as  an  artist  or  skilled  work¬ 
man  ;  to  perform  (a  musical  composition). 

1735  J-  Price  Stone  Br.  Thames  io  The  Manner  of  exe¬ 
cuting  the  intended  Bridge.  1768  W.  Gilpin  Ess.  Prints 
146  Etchings  . .  executed  in  a  bold  and  masterly  manner. 
1778  Eliza  Warwick  II.  31  She  took  in  plain  linen,  and 
executed  a  good  deal  of  it.  1804  Ann.  Rev.  II.  97/2  The 
translation  is  wretchedly  executed.  1822  B’ness  Bunsen  in 
Hare  Life  I.  vi.  192,  I  saw  executed  in  marble  the  Mercury 
and  the  Hope.  1826  Ibid,  II.  vii.  259  An  oratorio  which  he 
has  this  winter  composed,  but  which  has  never  yet  been 
executed.  1839  Yeowell  Anc.  Brit.  C/t.  vii.  (1847)  75  Eg¬ 
bert.  .executed  a  Saxon  version  of  the  four  Gospels. 

absol.  1768  W.  Gilpin  Ess.  Prints  32  Every  artist,  .exe¬ 
cutes  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself.  1774  The  Trinket 
46  Charlotte  did  not  execute  amiss. 

II.  To  do  execution  upon. 

[It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  these  uses,  which  occur  early 
in  Fr.  and  med.L.,  were  merely  developed  from  i  c,  or 
whether  they  partly  represent  the  etymological  notion  of 
L.  exsegui  ‘  to  pursue  to  the  end.’] 

6.  To  inflict  capital  punishment  upon  ;  to  put 
to  death  in  pursuance  of  a  sentence.  More  fully, 
t  To  execute  to  death  [=  Fr.  +  execute;-  a  tnorf\. 
+  To  execute  by  the  head :  to  behead. 

1483  Caxton  Cato  B  iij  b,  To  robbe  and  to  stele  wherfore 
they  be  hanged  or  otherwyse  executed  by  Justyse.  1523 
Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  clxxxvii,  They  were  executed  by 
dyuers  tourmentes  of  dethe.  1548  Hall  Chroti.  13  b,  Sir 
Thomas  Blonte  and  all  the  other  prysoners  were  executed. 
1577  Hanmer  A?ic.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  182  First  of  all  Theo- 
teenus  himselfe . . he  executed  to  death.  1579  F enton  Guic - 
ciard.  iv.  (1599)  180  He  was  executed  by  the  head  the  day 
following.  1603  Florio  Montaigne (1634)  514  Divers  of  their 
chieftains  have  been  executed  to  death,  a  1687  Petty  Pol. 
Arith.  Pref.  (1691)  A  iij,  No  more  Beggars  in  the  Streets, 
nor  executed  for  Thieves,  than  heretofore.  1715  M.  Davies 
A  then.  Brit.  I.  133  Prosecuting  and  Executing  those  to 
death,  who  [etc.].  1847  James  Go7urie  xlvi,  Three  of  the 

Earl's  faithful  servants  were  executed  at  Perth.  - 

+  b.  Hence  for  :  To  put  to  death,  kill.  rare. 
lx557  North  tr.  Gueuara's  Dial l  Pr.  68  b/2  When  death 
hat  he  done  his  office,  executing  all  earthelye  men.]  1593 
Shaks.  Rich.  II,  iv.  i.  82  Thou  Aumerle,  didst  send  two  of 
thy  men,  To  execute  the  Noble  Duke  at  Callis. 

+  7.  To  take  the  body  of  (a  debtor)  in  execution. 
(See  Execution  7.)  Obs.  rare. 

1608  Yorksh.  T7‘ag.  i.  iv,  Your  brother,  .lies  in  bond  exe¬ 
cuted  for  your  debt. 

+  8.  [after  Fr.  exicuterf\  To  subject  (a  country) 
to  military  execution.  (See  Execution  9.)  Obs. 

1679  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1393/3  The  French,  .are  resolved  to 
exact  the  Contributions,  .from  the  Mayery  of  Bolduc,  and 
in  case  they  are  not  paid,  to  execute  the  Countrey. 

fill.  9.  To  deal  with  as  an  executor;  to 
administer.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  352/3  Late  euery  executour  be 
ware  that  he  execute  well  the  goodes  of  them  that  they 
haue  charge  of. 

t  E  xecute,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  Also  4-7  exeeut(t, 
6  Sc.  exsecut.  [ad.  L.  execiit-us,  pa.  pple.  of 
exequT :  see  Execute  ».]  =  Executed. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  hi.  622  (Camp.  MS.)  But  execut 
was  al  byside  here  leue  At  the  goddes  wyl.  c  1430  Lydg. 
Thebes  255  Wher  the  domys  and  plees  of  the  toun  weren 
execut.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  Ep.  Ded.  2  The  actis  that  30111* 
prudens  garris  daly  be  exsecut.  1560  Rolland  Crt .  Venus 
1.  863  Heir  we  . .  Be  this  our  letter  Execute  and  Indorsat 
dewlie.  1642  Perkins  Prof.  Bk.  ii.  75  The  estate  taile  shall 
bee  execute  in  the  Donee.  1682  Loyid.  Gaz.  No.  1682/1  The 
said  Archibald  Earl  of  Argile  to  be  Execute  to  the  Death. 
171X  Countrey-M.  Let.  to  Curat  6  This  act.. was  oftimes 
severely  Execute. 

Executed  (e-ksikizHed).  ppl.  a.  [f.  Execute  v. 
+  -EDk]  In  senses  of  the  verb.  a,,  gen.  Carried 
out,  performed,  practised,  inflicted. 

1643  Milton  Divorce  11.  xiv.  (1851)  98  When  those  worst 
faults  . .  are  committed,  by  whoso  dares  under  strict  and 
executed  penalty.  1678  Norris  Coll.  Misc.  (1699)  302  The 
Positiveness  of  sins  of  Commission,  lies,  .in  the  executed  Act. 

b.  Law .  Of  a  consideration,  contract,  estate, 
etc. :  Performed,  carried  out  or  into  effect,  com¬ 
pleted,  fulfilled  ;  opposed  to  Executory,  q.v. 

1592  West  1st  Pt.  Symbol.  §  44  C,  Euerie  estate  is  either 
executed  maintenant,  or  executorie  by  limitation  of  vse. 
1601-2  Fulbecke  2nd  Pt.  Parall.  70  Two  sorts  of  damages 
..the  one  executorie,  the  other  executed.  1751  Chambers 
Cycl.y  Executed  fine.  1767  Blackstonr  Comm.  II.  443  A 
contract  may.  .be  either  executed,  .or  it  may  be  executory. 
1848  Wharton  La7o  Lex.,  Executed  Co?itract ,  is  where 
nothing  remains  to  be  done  by  either  party.  1861  W.  Bell 
Diet.  Law  Scot.  354/2  s.v. 

Executer  (e-ks/kb/toj),  [f.  Execute  v.  +  -erL] 
One  who  executes;  =  Executor  i. 

x532-3  Act  24  Hen.  VIII,  c.  12  §  4  Euerye  suche  per- 
sonne..so  doynge,  and  their  fauctours.  .procurers,  execu- 
ters,  and  counsaylours.  a  1677  Barrow  Wks.  (1741)  I.  119 
The  executers  of  his  edicts,  a  1734  Dennis  (J.),  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  in  their  most  beautiful  Pieces,  are  impartial 
executers  of  poetick  justice.  1837  Marryat  Dog-Fiend  iv, 
An  obedient  executer  of  all  his  tyranny. 

+  Executibi’lity.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  execut- ;  cf. 
Execute  v.  and  perfectibility .]  Capability  of 
being  executed,  performed,  or  carried  out. 

1801  Ann.  Reg.  1799,  176  The  committee  had  seen  the 
advantages  of  that  principle,  imperfect  as  its  executibility 
was. 

Executing,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Execute  v.  +  -ing'.] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  Execute. 

1480  Bury  Wills  (1850)  60  For  the  due  executyn  and 


performauns  of  this  my  testament.  1536  Act  27  it eu.  VII I , 
c.  10  The  executing  of  any  estate,  .to  any  person,  a  1633 
Austin  Medit.  (1635)  239  These  Bags  (like  executing 
waights)  waighed  downe  his  [St.  Matthew’s]  Conscience. 
1626  in  Rymer  Foedera  XV 1 1 1. 675/2  We  doe  give,  .forthe 
executeing  of  the  said  Office,  .the  Fee  of  twelve  Pence. 

E  xecuting,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.] 
That  executes. 

1680  Otway  Orphan  11.  i,  With  this  hold  executing  arm  I 
struck  The.  .monster. 

Execution  (eks/'kiw-Jbn).  Forms  :  4  exe- 
cucoun,  4-6  execution,  -cioun,  -cyon,  4-7 
-sio(u)n,  -syon,  5  excecussyon,  6  executyon, 
excecueione,  (exicucyon),  Sc.  exseeutione,  (7 
exequition),  6-  execution.  [ME.  execucion,  a. 
AF.  exccucioun,  F.  execution,  ad.  L.  execution-em, 
exsecutidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  ex(s)cqul :  see  Exe¬ 
cute  «.]  The  action  of  executing ;  the  state  or 
fact  of  being  executed. 

1.  The  action  of  carrying  into  effect  (a  plan, 
design,  purpose,  command,  decree,  task,  etc.)  ; 
accomplishment ;  an  instance  of  this.  Also,  To 
carry,  f  order,  put  in  or  into  execution. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  hi.  472  He.  .Had  every  thing. . 
put  in  Kxecucion.  1388  Wycuf  i  Esdras  vi.  13  [vii.  1] 
Therfor  Tathannai.  .and  hise  counseleris,  diden  execucioun 
.  .bi  that  that  kyng  Darius  hadde  comaundid.  1494  Fabyan 
Chron.  1.  i.  7  In  all  olde  Storyes..is  nat  founde.  .that  any 
suche  Storye..was  put  in  execucion.  1591  Shaks.  Two 
Gent.  1.  iii.  36,  I  like  thy  counsaile.  .and  . .  how  well  I  like 
it,  The  execution  of  it  shall  make  knowne.  1651  Nicholas 
Papers  (Camden)  253  He  beggs  me  to  further  the  execusion 
of  the  Kings  comission.  1707  Freind  Peterborow’ s  Cond. 
Sp.  208  To  such  extraordinary  Thoughts,  and  such  diligent 
executions,  were  owing  all  our  successes  in  Spain.  1772 
Johnson  Let.  Mrs.  Thrale  29  Oct.,  His  intention  and 
execution  are  not  very  near  each  other.  1810  Wellington 
in  Gurw.  Disp.  V.  507  The  mode  in  which  directions  given 
to  the  Portuguese  authorities  are  carried  into  execution. 
1863  Fr.  A.  Kemble  Resid.  Georgia  109,  I  . .  determined 
to  put  into  execution  a  plan  I  had  formed.  1871  Morley 
Voltaire  (1886)  11  There  are.. eras  of  counsel  and  eras  of 
execution. 

■fb.  The  giving  practical  effect  to  (a  passion, 
sentiment,  or  principle)  ;  exercise  (of  powers) ; 
manifestation  in  act  (rarely,  in  speech).  Obs. 

1581  Marbeck  Bk.  of  Notes  780  Workes  . .  are  rather  the 
executions  and  the  ministring  of  righteousnesse.  1586  T. 
B.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  1.  (1594)  17  He  may.  .represse 
them  [his  wicked  inclinations] . .  that  they  breake  not  out 
into  any  damnable  execution.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  11. 
ii.  iii  Scarse  I  can  refraine  The  execution  of  my  big-swolne 
heart  Vpon  that  Clifford.  1604  —  Oth.  in.  iii.  466.  1606 

—  Tr.  <Y  Cr.  1.  iii.  210.  1622  R.  Hawkins  Voy.  S.  Sea 
(1847)  208  Griefe  and  rage  ..  caused  me  to  breake  forth 
into  this  reprehension  and  execution  following — 1  Great  is 
the  crosse  ’  [etc.].  1652  Benlowes  Theoph.  Pref.  21  My  re¬ 

demption  from  the  execution  of  thy  wrath. 

C.  The  executing  or  carrying  into  effect  (a  law, 
agreement,  writ,  sentence,  etc.).  Cf.  7,  8. 

c  1380  Wycuf  Wks.  (1880)  37  Bynde  men  to  here  wickid 
lawis  &  wrong  execucions  of  hem.  1512  Act  4  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  10  Fynes.  .levyed  for  the  execucion  and  performaunce  of 
the  said  Indentures.  1591  Lambarde  Archeion  (R35)  209 
The  Writ  came  so  late  to  his  hands,  that  he  could  not., 
make  execution  of  it.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  ii.  xxi.  109 
To  cause  those  laws  to  be  put  in  execution.  1710  Prideaux 
Orig.  Tithes  ii.  54  We  have  God’s  Precedent  in  the  Execu¬ 
tion  of  that  Law  to  guide  us.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic,  W.  xxviii, 
The  coward  is  determined  to  put  the  law  in  execution 
against  me.  1803  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Disp.  I.  492  The 
sentence  on  this  sepoy* should  be  carried  into  execution. 
1845  McCulloch  Taxation  11.  iv.  (1852)  185  Commissioners 
have  been  appointed  to  carry  the  act  into  execution. 

2.  The  effecting  or  carrying  out  (a  prescribed  or 
designed  operation  or  movement)  ;  the  production 
(of  a  work  of  art  or  skill)  ;  the  vocal  or  instru¬ 
mental  rendering  (of  a  musical  composition)  ;  in 
early  use,  +the  performance  (of  rites  or  cere¬ 
monies).  Hence  often,  The  manner  in  which  an 
operation,  work,  piece  of  music,  is  ‘executed’. 

c  1534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  166  After  the 
execution  of  divine  service,  a  1700  Dryden  (J.\  The  ex¬ 
cellency  of  the  subject  contributed  much  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  execution.  1713  Gua?*dian  No.  1  F  3  This 
gentleman  is,  as  to  the  execution  of  his  work,  a  Mechanick. 
1751  Labelye  Westin.  Br.  16  The  two  largest  Piers  were 
ordered  into  Execution,  of  solid  Portland  Stone.  1751 
Chambers  Cycl .,  Execution  is  particularly  used  in  French 
music,  for  the  manner  of  singing.  1768  Gilpin  Ess.  Prijits 
85  His  [Rembrandt’s]  execution  is  peculiar  to  himself. 
It  is  rough  or  neat,  as  he  meant  a  scetch  or  a  finished 
piece.  1855  Prescott  Philip  II,  11.  iv.  (1857)  243  A  new 
palace,  .presenting  in  the  beauty,  .of  its  execution  one  of 
the  noblest  monuments  of  the  architecture  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  1879  Cassell s  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  62/1  The  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  requisite  tools  and  machinery. 

t  b.  An  instance  of  the  same  ;  a  performance. 

1581  Mulcaster  Positions  xxxix.  (1887)  191  How  it  may 
..be  helpt..I  will  hereafter  in  my  priuate  executions  de¬ 
clare.  a  1628  Preston  Breastpl.  Love  ( 1631)  125  Look  to 
your  actions,  to  your  doings,  to  your  executions  and  per¬ 
formances.  1728  R.  Morkis  Ess.  A?ic.  Archit.  89  Those 
Executions,  which  are  perform’d  conformable  to  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Ancients.  Ibid.  94  Our  Moderns,  whose  Exe¬ 
cutions  are  generally  standing  Monuments  to  their  Shame. 

c.  Excellence  of  execution  ;  esp.  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  music,  mastery  of  the  processes  by  which 
the  required  artistic  effect  must  be  produced. 

1795  Mason  Ch.  Mus.  ii.  137  The  term  Execution  is 
generally  applied  to  that  volubility-  of  throat  which  ex¬ 


presses  accurately  such  divisions.  1807  Jas.  Johnson 
Orient .  Voy.  54  Most  of  them  are  taught  music.. and  some 
have  acquired  a  tolerable  degree  of  execution.  1824  Byron 
Juan xvi.  xli,  The  circle,  .applauds.  .The  lines,  the  feeling, 
and  the  execution.  1842-76  Gwilt  Archit.  176  They 
[statues]  were  not  equal  in  execution  to  those  of  France. 
1854  E.  Bradley  (C.  Bede)  Verd.  Green  11.  ix,  A  firework 
piece  of  Music,  in  which  execution  takes  the  place  of 
melody. 

3.  The  performance  or  fulfilment  (of  an  office  or 
function).  To  put  in  execution  :  to  execute. 

1576  Fleming  Patiopl.  Epist.  Q  iv,  Before,  the  sense  of 
seeing  was  delighted,  .now  the  sense  of  feeling  beginnes  to 
put  in  execution  his  office.  1605  Shaks.  Lear  1.  i.  139  The 
Sway,  Reuennew,  Execution  of  the  rest  . .  be  yours.  1631 
Gouge  God’s  Arrows  iv.  §  15.  401  Papists  . .  are  by  law  in¬ 
terdicted  the  execution  of  ministeriall  functions.  1836 
Marryat  Midsh.  Easy  xli,  You  will  have  no  obstruction 
from  us  in  the  execution  of  your  duty.  1876  J.  H.  Newman 
Hist.  Sk.  I.  iv.  i.  344  He  gave  himself  up  to.  .the  due  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  high  duties. 

+  b.  Action,  operation.  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per f.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  49  b,  Whiche  yf  he  had 
not  tasted  and  put  in  execucyon,  he  sholde  neuer  haue 
dyed.  1634  SiR  T.  Herbert  Trav.  212  Like  the  Dodoes 
wings,  more  to  looke  at,  then  for  execution.  1684  Scan- 
derbeg  Rediv.  v.  116  The  King  had  not  with  him  above 
4000  men.  .and  of  those  scarce  1500  came  up  to  Execution. 
1729  Shelvocke  Artillery  iv.  295  The  best  Opportunity 
you  can  have  for  putting  these  [Poisonous]  Balls  in  Execu¬ 
tion,  is  when  the  Heavens  are  clouded  over. 

+  4.  Efficiency  in  action,  executive  ability.  Obs. 

1549  Co7Jipl.  Scot.  Ded.  4  Be  his  magnanyme  proues  ande 
martial  exseeutione,  he  delyurit  the  holy  land.  1600  Hol¬ 
land  Livy  xxxvm.  xli.  1008  He  was  a  man  of  much  valour 
and  execution.  1601  —  Pluiy  II.  213  Lucullus..a  captain 
of  great  execution  lost  his  life  by  such  a  loue  potion. 

5.  Effective  action  {esp.  of  weapons)  ;  destruc¬ 
tive  effect,  infliction  of  damage  or  slaughter.  Now 
almost  exclusively  in  phr.  to  do  executio7i. 

1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  11.  iii.  36  An  Adder  when  she. doth 
vnrowle  To  do  some  fatall  execution.  Ibid.  iv.  ii.  84. 
1605  —  Alacb.  1.  ii.  18  His  brandisht  Steele,  Which  smoak'd 
with  bloody  execution.  1590  Sir  J.  Smyth  Disc.  Weapo7is 
4b,  Short  . .  daggers  are  . .  of  greater  execution  amongst  al 
sorts  of  armed  men.  1649  Selden  Laws  E7ig.  1.  xiv.  (1739) 
26  Though  the  Canons  roar  loud,  yet  the  execution  is  not 
mortal,  a  1672  Wood  Life  (1848.)  26  The  two  gallant  majors 
charged  the  rebells  up  thro  the  street,  doing  execution  al 
the  way.  1828  G.  W.  Bridges  A7171.  Jamaica  II.  xviii.  342 
The  most  cruel  execution  is  usually  inflicted,  .on  the  backs 
of  a.  .flying  enemy.  1855  Prescott  Philip  II,  1.  viii.  (1857) 
137  The  shot,  probably  from  the  distance  of  the  ships,  did 
no  great  execution. 

C07icr.  1581  Styward  Mart.  Discipl.  1.  45  The  heart  of 
the  battaile,  vsuallie  called  the  slaughter  of  the  field,  or 
execution  of  the  same. 

b.  fig.  of  the  effect  of  arguments,  personal 
charms,  etc. 

1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  683  Certain  metaphysical 
arguments  for  a  Deity. .  can  do  but  little  execution  upon 
the  minds  of  the  generality.  1707  Farquhar  Beaux  Strut. 
11.  ii,  You  are  so  well  dress'd  . .  that  I  fancy  you  may  do 
Execution  in  a  Country  church.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  W.  i, 
Sophia’s  features  were  not  so  striking  at  first,  but  often  did 
more  certain  execution.  1840  Thackeray  Pa7‘is  Sk.-bk., 
Beatrice  Merger  1  Black  eyes,  which  might  have  done 
some  execution  had  they  been  placed  in  a  smoother  face. 

6.  Law.  The  due  performance  of  all  formalities, 
as  signing,  sealing,  etc.,  necessary  to  give  validity 
to  a  deed  or  other  legal  document. 

1776  Trial  Nwidocomar  17 /i  Is  the  name,  .at  the  bottom 
of  the  paper,  written  as  a  witness  to  the  execution  ?  1848 
Wharton  La7u  Lex.,  Pxecutio7i  of  Deeds,  the  signing, 
sealing,  and  delivery  of  them  by  the  parties,  as  their  own 
acts  and  deeds.  1891  La7u  Twies  XC.  462/2  One  of  Way- 
man’s  clerks  attested  Mrs.  Headley's  execution  of  the  deed. 

7.  The  enforcement  by  the  sheriff,  or  other  officer, 
of  the  judgement  of  a  court ;  ‘  the  obtaining  of 
actual  possession  of  anything  acquired  by  judge¬ 
ment  of  law*  (Coke  On  Lilt.  (1628)  154  a); 
chiefly,  the  seizure  of  the  goods  or  person  of  a 
debtor  in  default  of  payment.  Also  in  phrases, 

( To  have)  for  execution ,  {to  be ,  take)  in  execution , 
to  sue ,  take  {fo?'lh)  execution. 

Writ  of  execution,  or  simply  Execiitioyi :  the  process 
under  which  the  sheriff  or  other  officer  is  commanded  to 
execute  a  judgement.  To  return  an  execution :  to  report 
the  service  of  the  writ.  So  reiur7i  of  execution. 

[1292  Britton  1.  i.  §  5  A  fere  nos  commaundementz.  .et 
les  execuciouns  de  nos  jugementz.]  1503-4  ’Act  ig  Hen. 
VII ,  c.  36  §  1  It  [shall]  be  lawefulL.to  sue  execucion.. 
ayenst  tne  seid  sir  Edward  . .  by  write  or  wryttes  of  Elegit. 
1523  Fitzherb.  Husb.  §  157,  I  doo  . .  haue  theyr  bodyes  in 
prisone  for  execution,  tylle  they  haue  made  me  payment. 
1586  J.  Hooker  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holvished  II.  128/1  No 
action  or  sute  taking  effect,  .except  also  executions  in  law, 
awarded  . .  before  the  beginning  of  the  parlement.  1592 
West  is/  Pt.  Sy7?ibol.  §  104  B,  When  he  shall  thinke  it 
most  to  him  conuenient  to  sue  forth  execution  upon  the  said 
statute  marchant.  1597  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  x.  Ivi,  The 
Writ  of  Execution,  that  her  Heading  did  purport.  1632 
Massinger  &  Field  Fatal  Dowry  1.  ii,  Let  our  executions 
That  lie  upon  the  father  be  returned  Upon  the  son.  1632 
Star  CJia7)ib.  Cases  (Camden)  128  Did  afterwardes  take 
forth  execution  against  the  defendant . .  and  the  partie  was 
in  execution.  1670  Moral  State  Eng.  30  By  the  next 
Term  is  presented  with  an  Execution,  from  his  Taylor,  or 
Landlord.  1697  Luttrell  Brief  Ret.  (1857)  IV.  315  Two 
bailifs  endeavouring  to  enter  a  house  . .  upon  an  execution. 
1725  Lo)id.  Gaz.  No.  6404/7  A  Prisoner  in  Execution  at 
Ruthyn  Gaol.  1767  Blackstonk  Co7/n/t.  II.  447  Unless 
.  .the  writ  of  execution  is  actually  delivered  to  the  sheriff. 
1807  J-  Marshall  Const.  Opm.  (1839)  37  One  court  never 
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awards  execution  on  the  judgment  of  another.  1817  Sel- 
wyn  Law  Nisi  Prius  II.  722  It  may  be  prudent.. to  be 
prepared  with  an  examined  copy  of  the  writ  of  possession 
and  return  of  execution.  1827  Hallam  Cotist.  Hist .  (1876) 

I.  vi.  302  A  member  having  been  taken  in  execution  on  a 
private  debt  before  their  [Parliament’s]  meeting.  1875  Poste 
Gains  in.  Jed.  2)  342  The  English  process  in  an  ordinary 
execution  is,  etc. 

b.  Hence,  in  popular  language :  The  actual 
levy  or  seizure  of  goods  by  a  sheriff’s  officer. 

1777  Sheridan  Sch.  Scatid.  1.  i,  I  am  told  he  has  had  an¬ 
other  execution  in  the  house  yesterday.  1840  Hood  Up 
the  Rhine  233  A.. squalid,  comfortless  room,  hardly  fur¬ 
nished  enough  to  invite  an  execution.  1849  Thackeray 
Pcudennis  x ix,  Coming,  .with  a  piteous  tale  that ..  there 
was  an  execution  in  their  house. 

c.  Scots  Law  (see  quot.). 

1752  J*  Louth ian  Form  0/ Process  93  The  Letters,  with 
the  Executions^  against  the  Prisoner.  Ibid.  130  The  Exe¬ 
cutor  returns  his  Executions  against  the  Criminals  in  the  ! 
following  manner.  1861  W.  BellZ>/c/.  Law  Scot.,  Execu¬ 
tion  by  a  Messenger-at-Arms  or  other  officer  of  the  Law.  .js 
an  attestation  under  the  hand  of  the  messenger  [etc.]  that  ! 
he  has  given  the  citation,  or  executed  the  diligence,  in  terms  j 
of  his  warrant  for  so  doing. 

*1  d.  An  alleged  designation  for  a  company  of 
officers.  Obs.—° 

i486  Bk.  St.  A /bans  F  vij  a,  An  Execution  of  Officerys. 

8.  The  infliction  of  punishment  in  pursuance  of 
a  judicial  sentence  ;  an  instance  of  this.  (In  legal 
use  also  more  fully  criminal  execution .) 

a.  gen.  (but  chiefly  with  reference  to  corporal 
penalties). 

c  1430  Hymns  Virg .  (1867)  20  Medele  }?ou  merci  with  exe- 
cusioun.  1563  Homilies  11.  Wilful  Rebel,  in.  (1859)  575 
Let  us.. fear  the  dreadful  execution  of  God.  1640  \V. 
Prynne  Petit,  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  in.  I.  76  The  small 
Remainder  of  his  Ears,  left  after  his  first  Execution,  a  1656 
Bp.  Hall  Occas.  Medit .  (1851)  105  Let  others  rejoice,  in 
these  public  executions.  1827  A.  Fonblanque  Eng.  under 
7  Administr.  (1837)  I.  81  In. . military  executions,  a  medical 
man  stands  by  and  sees  what  the  sufferer  under  the  scourge 
can  bear.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  (ed.  3)  I.  489  After 
the  execution  Dangerfield.  .was  taken  back  to  prison. 

b.  spec .  The  infliction  of  capital  punishment ; 
the  putting  (a  person)  to  death  in  pursuance  of 
a  judicial  or  authoritative  sentence.  Also  called 
+  execution  of  death. 

c  1360  Song  of  Mercy  37  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  119  Riht  wolde 
sle  vs.  for  vr  sunne.  Miht  wol  don  execucion.  1471  Dk. 
Clarence  in  12th  Rep.  Comm.  Hist.  MSS.  App.  iv.  I.  4 
Edmund  late  Due  of  Somerset  taken  and  put  to  execucion. 
c  1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymou  xvi.  366Maye  ye  doo  exe- 
cusion  vpon  hym.  1494  Fabyan  Chrou.  11.  xxxvii.  27  To  be 
put  to  dethe.  .by  heddyng,  fleyng,  brennynge,  and  other 
Cruel  Execucions.  1517  Torkington  Pilgr.  (1884)  69  To 
be  put  to  execucion  of  Dethe  by  and  bye.  1536  Sir  W. 
Kingston  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  1. 122  II.  63,  I  have  told  my 
lord  of  Rocheford  that  he  be  in  aredynes  to  morow  tosuffur 
execusyon.  1556  Chrou.  Gr.  Friars  (Camden)  25  Thys 
yere  the  commons  of  Cornwall  arose.. The  captayns  tane 
and  put  to  excecucione.  1605  Shaks.  Macb.  1.  iv.  1  Is  exe¬ 
cution  done  on  Cawdor  ?  1631  Gouge  God’s  Arrows  iv.  viii. 
385  Disgrace,  Torture,  Execution  of  death  . .  and  other 
externall  crosses  like  unto  these.  1680  H.  Dodwell  2  Lett, 
of  Advice  (1691)  39  The  stakes  and  gridirons,  and  other  the 
most  terrible  executions.  1727  Swift  Gulliver  11.  v.  137 
To  see  an  execution,  .of  a  man  who  had  murdered.  1880 
McCarthy  Own  Times  IV.  liii.  147  The  execution  of  these  j 
men  did  not  even  tend  to  prevent  crime. 

9.  ‘The  ravaging  and  destroying  of  a  country 
that  refuses  to  pay  contribution 9  (Smyth  Sailor's 
Word-bk.  1867).  Also  military  execution.  [After 
Fr.  execution .] 

1618  Fletcher  Loyal  Subj.  v.  vi,  You  know  his  marches, 
You  have  seen  his  executions.  Is  it  yet  peace  ?  1689  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  2423/3  To  put  the  Dutchies  . .  under  Military 
Execution,  in  case  they  do  not  pay,  etc. 

10.  attrib.  and  Comb,  (chiefly  in  sense  8),  as 
execution  man ,  Monday ,  part,  place ,  etc. ;  execu¬ 
tion-day  (see  quot.) ;  Execution-Dock,  the  dock 
(at  Wapping)  where  criminal  sailors  were  exe¬ 
cuted. 

a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  *  Execution-day ,  Washing- 
day.  1694  Luttrell  Brief  Rcl.  1  Mar.  (1857)  III.  277 
Some  of  the  persons  convicted  lately  for  pyracy  will  be 
hanged  at  ^Execution  Dock  on  Saturday  next.  1883  Ste¬ 
venson  Treasure  Isl.  xxix.  (1886)  21 1  It.  .looks  mighty  like 
a  hornpipe  in  a  rope’s  end  at  Execution  Dock  by  London 
town,  c  1575  Cambyscs  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IV.  200  Good  *exe- 
cution-man,  for  need  Help  me  with  him  away.  1891  W.  J. 
Loft ie  Lond.  City  125  A  Sunday  always  elapsed  between 
*  Trial  Friday  ’  and  “‘Execution  Monday’.  1710  Norris 
Chr.  Prud.  ii.  96  Policy  agrees  with  Prudence,  as  to  the 
^Execution  part,  the  use  of  fit  or  effectual  means.  1594 
Nashe  Unfort.  Trav.  Wks.  1883-4  V.  168  To  the  *execution 
place  was  he  brought. 

Hence  Execution  v.  Obs.,  =  Execute  v.  6. 

1565  T.  Stapleton  tr.  Bede's.  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  18  The 
executioner,  .desired,  .that  he  might  be  executioned,  ether 
for  him  or  with  him. 

Execu'tional,  a.  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  execution  of  a  plan  or  design. 

1652  Urquhart  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  275  Employments, 
whether  preparatory  to  or  executional  in  war. 

Execu:tionee*ring,  ppl.  a.  nonce-wd.  That  is 
employed  in  executions  (of  criminals). 

a  1834  Lamb  Inconven.  fr.  being  Hanged  Wks.  563  The 
cimetar  of  an  executioneering  slave  in  Turkey. 

Executioner  (eks/'ki/rjbna.i).  Also  6  exe- 
quutioner.  [f.  Execution  sb.  +  -ER1.] 


1.  One  who  executes  or  carries  into  effect  (a 
command,  design,  instructions,  law,  justice,  etc.)  ; 
a  perpetrator  (of  an  evil  deed).  Rare  in  mod.  use. 

1598  Barret  Theor.  Warres  hi.  i.  37  To  haue  a  souldier 
to  be  very  perfect,  and  a  good  executioner  indeede.  1619 
Hales  Golden  Rem.  (1688)  455  With  them  God  the  Father 
alone  is  the  Author  of  our  Election,  and  Christ  only  the 
Executioner.  1673  Baxter  Let.  in  Answ.  Dodwell  83 
The  People  are  Executioners  of  Excommunications  while 
they  withdraw^  from  the  Excommunicate.  1683  Apol.  Prot. 
France  ii.  27  The  soldiers  are  employed  as  Executioners  of 
these  Outrages.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  xvi.  277  To 
take  upon  me  to  be.,  an  executioner  of  his  [God’s]  justice. 
1827  Scott  Napoleon  Introd.,  The  people  had  a  right.. to 
act  as  the  executioners  of  their  own  will.  1879  Baring 
Gould  Germany  II.  245  German  right  ..  trusted  to  the 
moral  sense  as  its  executioner. 

b.  One  who  performs  the  duties  of  a  place  or 
office.  Obs.  rare. 

1587  F  leminG  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1491/2  The  verie 
situation  of  the  place  ministreth  incouragement  to  the 
executioners,  a  1626  Bacon  (J.),  The  executioners  of  this 
office,  .cannot  be  guilty  of  oppression. 

C.  transf.  said  of  things,  rare. 

1647  Crashaw  Poems ,  Sospetto  d'  H erode  xli,  All  along 
The  walls.  .Are  tooles  of  Wrath,  anvills  of  tormentshung  ; 
Fell  executioners  of  foul  intents.  1755  in  Johnson  ;  whence 
1818  in  Todd  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

2.  gen.  One  who  carries  a  sentence  or  judge¬ 
ment  into  effect ;  a  punisher. 

1578  T  imme  Calvin  on  Gen.  222  Howsoever  Magistrates 
do  wink,  God  raiseth  up  elsewhere  exequutioners  which 
repay  to  bloodshedders  their  reward.  1678  tr.  L.  de  Gaya's 
Art  Wan.  34  The  Provost  Mareschal.  .hath  a  Troop  of 
Officers  on  Horseback,  with  an  Executioner  to  punish  those 
that  offend  against  the  Orders  of  the.  .General,  <21703 
Burkitt  On  N.  T.  Matt,  xxvii.  5  Conscience  is  a  powerful, 
though  invisible  executioner.  1798  Malthus  PopuL  iv.  vii, 
When  nature  will  govern  and  punish  for  us,  it  is  a  very 
miserable  ambition  to  wish  to  . .  draw  upon  ourselves  the 
odium  of  executioner. 

3.  The  official  who  carries  out  a  sentence  of  death ; 
a  headsman,  hangman,  etc. 

1561  Brende  Q.  Curtuis  viii.  153  He  being  a  kynge  had 
vsed  the  detestable  office  of  an  execucyoner.  1603  Shaks. 
Meas.for  M.  iv.  ii.  222  Call  your  executioner,  and  off  with 
Barnardines  head.  1698  Ludlow  Mem.  I.  245  The  King. . 
kneeled  down  at  the  block,  and  the  executioner  performed 
his  office.  1776  Gibbon  Dec l.  <5-  F.  I.  320  The  executioners 
.  .were  fatigued.  1859  L.  Oliphant  China  <$•  Japan  II.  ix. 
194  Criminals  who  have  committed  crimes  worthy  of  death, 
forestall  the  public  executioner. 

4.  transf.  and  fig.  a.  One  who  puts  another  to 
death,  b.  One  who  or  that  which  tortures  like 
an  executioner  or  hangman. 

1594  Shaks.  Rich .  Ill ,  1.  ii.  186  Though  I  wish  thy  death, 
I  will  not  be  thy  Executioner.  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1. 
ii.  hi.  iv,  A  poysoned  worme.  .gnawing  the  very  heart,  a 
perpetuall  executioner.  1658-9  Burto)is  Diary  (1828)  IV’. 
48  It  is  likely  they  will  not  be  their  own  executioners.  1755 
in  Johnson.  1840  Hood  Up  the  Rhine  322  What  is  war  . . 
but  a  great  wholesale  executioner. 

Hence  Execu'tioneress,  a  female  executioner. 

1656  S.  Holland  Zara  (1719)  92  Your  name  should  be 
bang’d,  drawn,  and  quartered  by  the  common  Executioneress 
Fame.  1864  R.  F.  Burton  Dahome  II.  40  The  Mingan  had 
a  billhook  in  her  left  hand,  as  executioneress  of  the  inside. 

Executive  (ekse*ki?/tiv),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
type  *ex(s)ecutiv-us,  f.  ex(s)eclit -  ppl.  stem  of  ex- 
scquT :  see  Execute  v.  and  -ive.  Cf.  F.  executifi] 

+ 1.  Capable  of  performance  ;  operative.  Obs. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xvii.  148  They  [some 
Laws]  enjoyned  perpetuall  chastity;  for  [Hermaphrodites] 
being  executive  in  both  parts,  male  and  female,  and  confined 
by  some  Laws  unto  one,  they  restrained  a  natural  1  power. 

b.  That  executes  sentence  of  death.  (Stressed 
e'xecutive.)  Obs.  rare — L 

1773  J-  Ross  Fratricide  (MS.)  1.  268  First  whirl’d  aloft  the 
executive  blade. 

2.  f  a.  Active  in  execution,  energetic  (obs.  rare). 
b.  Apt  or  skilful  in  execution.  (Chiefly  Cl.  S.) 

1708  Penn  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  X.  291  Rouse  up,  and 
be  vigorous  and  executive.  1825  New  Monthly  Mag.  XIV. 
178  He  is  tolerably  executive  in  converting  his  wishes  into 
acts.  1888  Bryce  Amer.  Commw.  II.  m.  Iix.  412  The 
Americans  are,  to  use  their  favourite  expression,  a  highly 
executive  people. 

3.  Pertaining  to  execution ;  having  the  function 
of  executing  or  carrying  into  practical  effect. 

1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  1.  i.  29  They  are  the., 
strongest  Instruments,  fittest  to  be  executive  of  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  Soul.  1685  R.  Baxter  Paraphr.  N.  T.  2 
Tim.  i.  7  The  three  great  faculties  of  the  Soul,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Faculty.. the  Will.. and  the  Intellect.  1691  Norris 
Pract.  Disc.  19  The  Ship  indeed  has  good  Sails,  there  is 
nothing  wanting  to  the  Executive  part.  1753  N.  Torriano 
Gangr.  Sore  Throat  105  The  Method  of  Treatment  is 
always  founded  on  the  general  Indications,  but  the  execu¬ 
tive  Part  is  subordinated  to  Circumstances.  1867  Smyth 
Sailors  Word-bk.,  Executive  branch ,  the  commissioned 
and  working  officers  of  the  ship,  as  distinguished  from 
the  civilian  branch.  1875  Hamerton  Intell.  Life  iv.  ii.  149 
A  most  experienced  artist,  a  man  of  the  very  rarest  execu¬ 
tive  ability.  1879  Lubbock  Addr.  Pol.  <•$*  Educ.  iii.  47  Two 
executive  Commissions  were  subsequently  constituted. 

b.  esp.  as  the  distinctive  epithet  of  that  branch 
of  the  government  which  is  concerned  or  charged 
with  carrying  out  the  laws,  decrees,  and  judicial 
sentences;  opposed  to  ‘judicial*  and  ‘  legislative  \ 

1649  Selden  Laws  Eng.  1.  xvi.  (1739)  29  The  executive 
power  of  the  Law  rested  much  in  the  Nobility.  1689 
Locke  Govt .  u.  xii,  The  legislative  and  executive  power 


come  often  to  be  separated.  1742  Hume  Ess.  vi.  Indep. 
Pari.,  The  executive  power  in  every  government  is  alto¬ 
gether  subordinate  to  the  legislative.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev. 
288  This  their  first  executive  officer  is  to  be  a  machine.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  469  The  executive  government 
could  undertake  nothing  great  without  tlie  support  of  the 
Commons.  1863  Cox  Instit.  111.  iii.  631  The  king  has 
absolute  power  to  retain  executive  ministers  against  the 
declared  wish  of  the  nation. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Executive  (see  B.  1). 
Executive  Session ,  U.S.  (see  quot.  1888). 

1811  J.  Quincy  Speech 30  Jan.  (1874)  235  Those,  .desirous 
of  places  in  the  executive  gift.  1837  H.  Martineau  Soc. 
Amer.  II.  289  The  fear  and  complaint  are.,  of  the  increase 
of  executive  patronage.  1865  Lincoln  Message  to  Congress 
6  Jan.,  If  the  people  should .  .make  it  an  Executive  duty  to 
re-enslave  such  persons.  1888  Bryce  Amer.Commw.  II.  11. 
xl.  97  A  State  Senate,  .has.  .the  power  of  confirming  or  re¬ 
jecting  appointments  to  office  made  by  the  governor. 
When  it  considers  these  it  is  said  to  ‘go  into  executive 
Session 

B.  sb. 

1.  That  branch  of  the  government  which  is 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  99  A  Council,  .holds  a  sort 
of  middle  place  between  the  supreme  power  exercised  by  the 
people,  .and  the  mere  executive.  1847  Mrs.  A.  Kerr  Hist. 
Scrvia  298  This  force  constituted  a  sort  of  armed  execu¬ 
tive.  1866  Bright  Sp.  Irel.  30  Oct.,  By  the  forbearance 
and  permission  of  the  Irish  executive. 
fg.  1842  Mrs.  Browning  Grk.  Chr.  Poets  (1863)  146  The 
drama  is  the  executive  of  literature. 

b.  The  person  or  persons  in  whom  the  supreme 
executive  magistracy  of  a  country  or  state  is 
vested.  Chiefly  U.  S.,  applied  to  the  President 
(also  called  chief  executive),  and  to  the  governors 
of  states. 

1787  Resolution  1  June  in  Jrnl.  Fed.  Conv.  (1819)  89  Re¬ 
solved,  That  a  national  executive  to  consist  of  a  single 
person  be  instituted.  1787  Randolph  in  Bancroft  Hist.  U.S. 
(1885)  VI.  213  A  national  executive  chosen  by  the  national 
legislature  and  ineligible  a  second  time.  1811  J.  Quincy 
Speech  30  Jan.  <1874)  242  It  may  be  admitted  that  all 
executives  for  the  time  being  are  virtuous.  1855  A.  Barnes 
Way  Salvation  y\.  138  It  might  contribute  much.,  to  dis¬ 
pose  an  executive  to  pardon  an  offender  if  he  was  satisfied 
that  he  was  truly  penitent.  1876  Garfield  Sp.  Policy 
Pacif  in  Kirke  Life  30/2  Our  great  military  chieftain 
[Grant]  . .  had  command  as  chief  executive  during  eight 
years  of . .  eventful  administration.  1876  Bancroft  Hist. 
U.S.  VI.  294  The  executive  was  henceforward  [from  6  Aug. 
1787]  known  as  the  ‘  President’.  1891  Nation  (N.Y.)  5  Nov. 
345/1  A  Governor  who  had  shown  himself  one  of  the  best 
executives  the  State  has  ever  had. 

2.  transf.  Any  administrative  body. 

1868  Peard  Water-farm.  ix.  100  Sixteen  shillings  per 
week  to  each  water-keeper,  would,  .secure  a  grateful,  and 
honest  executive.  1884  Sir  J.  Bacon  in  Law  Rep.  26 
Chanc.  Div.  133  Directors,  who  were  to  form  the  executive 
of  the  association. 

Executively  (ekse'kitftivli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  -f 
-L.Y  ^.]  In  an  executive  manner ;  in  execution  ; 
by  the  action  of  the  Executive. 

1661  Papers  on  Alter.  Praycr-bk.  124  In  absolving  the 
excommunicate,  .the  Church  both  judiciously,  and  execu¬ 
tively  remitteth  the  penalty  of  excommunication,  a  1677 
Barrow Serm.  Wks.  (1716)  I.  345  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  .did 
executively  by  miraculous  operation  conduct  our  Saviour 
into  his  fleshly  tabernacle.  1716  M.  Davies  A  then.  Brit. 
hi.  4  Protestant  Countries  where  Jesuitism  and  Papism  are 
Legislatively  Tolerated  or  Executively  Permitted. 

Executor  (eks-,  egze-kirftsi  in  sense  3  ;  eksf- 
ki«taiin  sense  1).  Forms:  3-4  executur(e,  ese- 
cutor,  (4  exeeketour),  4-5  excecuto(u)r,  4-6 
exequitour,  -quutor,  4-7  exeeutour,  6  exec- 
tour,  4-  executor.  See  also  Secutob.  [a.  AF. 
exeeutour,  a.  L.  ex{s)ecutdr-em ,  agent-n.  from  ex- 
sequT  to  Execute.] 

1.  One  who  executes  or  carries  out  (a  purpose, 
design,  command,  work,  etc.") ;  one  who  carries 
into  action,  or  puts  into  practice  (some  quality) ; 
a  conductor  or  manager  (of  affairs) ;  an  adminis¬ 
trator  or  enforcer  of  (a  law,  vengeance,  etc.) ;  an 
agent,  doer,  performer,  executer ;  in  Scots  Law, 
one  who  serves  a  writ  or  executes  a  warrant.  Now 
rare  exc.  in  legal  uses :  see  Executes. 

1388  Wyclif  I  Esiiras  v.  58  Executours  [1382  foleweris 
out],  or  folewers,  of  the  laxve.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  ng  An 
Executor,  executor.  1563  Foxe  A.  4  M.  (1556)  113/2  Ioseph 
an  excellent  doctor  and  executor  of  chastitie.  .and  other 
vertues.  1567  Throgmorton  in  Robertson  Hist.  Scot. 
(1759)  II.  App.  45  The  said  Earl  [Both well]  was  one  of  the 
principal  executors  of  the  murder  [of  Darnley].  1610  Shaks. 
Temp.  iii.  i.  13  Such  basenes  Had  neuer  like  Executor. 
1662  Petty  Taxes  63  When  the  executors  of  them  [penal 
laws]  keep  them  hid  until  a  fault  be  done.  1720  De  Foe 
Capt.  Singleton  xiv.  (1840)  242  The  executor  of  his_  own 
vengeance.  1726  Leoni  tr.  A  IbertCs  A  rchit .,  Life  5  His  As¬ 
sistant  and  the  faithful  Executor  of  his  designs.  1752  J. 
Louthian  Form  0/ Process  83  So  soon  as  the  Letters  are 
execute  against  the  Criminal . .  the  Executor  is  to  apprehend 
and  imprison  him.  1864  Realm  11  May  1  Ordinary  exhibi¬ 
tions  result  only  in  the  advantage  of  the  shopkeeper ;  the 
designer  and  executor  being  studiously  ignored.  1875 
Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  §  811  (ed.  2)  III.  588  His  [the  mayor  s] 
functions  as  receiver  and  executor  of  writs  devolved  on  the 
sheriffs  of  the  newly  constituted  shire. 

b.  One  who  performs  the  duties,  etc.  (of  an 
office,  service,  ceremony,  etc.). 

c  1450  Pol.,  Pel.  4-  L.  Poems  7  Executor  of  this  office,  dirge 
for  to  synge,  Shall  begynne  y°  bisshope  of  seynt  as  [Asaph]. 
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1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  106  Bee  not  also  the  ful  Executors 
of  the  same  justly  named  sacryfycers?  1558  Forrest 
Grysildc  Sec.  96  He  was,  emonges  other  thynges  all,  The 
Executor  of  her  Funera.il.  1560  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I. 
xvii.  214  The  ministers  receiving  the  Communion  at  the 
hands  of  the  executor.  1841  Myers  Cat/i.  Th.  iv.  §  26.  304 
The  Priests  were  simply  sacrifices  and  executors  of  cere¬ 
monial. 

+  2.  =  Executioner.  Obs. 

1494  F abyan  C/iron.  vt.clxxxvi.  186  After  whiche  sentence 
. .  Hebert  was  by  the  executours . .  moste  shamefully  hanged. 
1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  1.  ii.  203  The  sad-ey’d  Iustice.. 
Deliuering  ore  to  Executors  pale  The  lazie  yawning  Drone. 
1614  Bp.  H  ai.l  Contempt.  O.  T.  iv.  iv,  How  much  rather 
had  they  [the  Egyptians]  to  send  them  [the  Israelites]  away 
wealthy,  than  to  have  them  stay  to  be  their  executors. 

■f  b.  One  who  or  that  which  gives  effect  to  (a 
passion).  Obs. 

c  1386  C  h auger  Sompn.  T.  302  Ire  engendrith  homiside  ; 
Ire  is  in  soth  executour  of  pride. 

3.  A  person  appointed  by  a  testator  to  execute 
or  carry  into  effect  his  will  after  his  decease. 
Literary  executor  :  one  who  is  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  papers  and  unpublished  works  of  a 
literary  man. 

c  1280"  E.  E.  P.  19  fee  deuil  is  his  executur,  of  is  gold  an  is 
tresure.  1340  Ayeno.  38  Kueade  exequitours  of  bekuydes. 
c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  11.  liii.  372  (Add.  MS.)  Lordes,  or  othere 
rauenours  that  ben  Eyres  ande  excecutores.  1558  in 
Vicary' s  Anat.  App.  v.  (1888)  185  The  said  Thomas  Dunkyn, 
his  heyrs,  executors,  admynystrators  or  assignes.  1647 
Clarendon  Hist.  Rcb.  1.  (1843)  22/2  His  grandfather  had 
been,  .left  by  King  Harry  the  Eighth  one  of  the  executours 
of  his  last  will.  1771  Brown  in  Gray's  Corr.  (1843)  163  No 
discharge,  .against  any  claims  which  his  executors  might 
make.  1858  Ld.  St.  Leonards  Handy  Bk.  Prop.  Law 
xviii.  141  Creditors  or  executors  may  prove  a  will  to  which 
they  are  attesting  witnesses.  1868  G.  Duff  Pol.  Surv.  105 
Mr.  Senior’s  conversations  . .  which  we  trust  his  literary 
executor  will  soon  publish. 

b.  in  various  legal  phrases  (see  quots.). 

1670  Blount  Lai u  Diet.,  Executor  de  son  tort ,  Or  of  his 
own  wrong,  is  he  that  takes  upon  him  the  Office  of  an 
Executor  by  intrusion,  not  being  so  constituted  by  the  Tes¬ 
tator.  1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  507  If  a  stranger  takes 
upon  him  to  act  as  executor,  without  any  just  authority,  .he 
is  called  in  law  an  executor  of  his  own  wrong,  de  son  tort , 
and  is  liable  to  all  the  trouble  of  an  executorship,  without 
any  of  the  profits  or  advantages.  1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law 
Scot.  214/2  Confirmation  0/ Executor,  is  the  form  in  which 
a  title  is  conferred  on  the  executor  of  a  person  deceased,  to 
..administer  the  defunct’s  moveable  effects  [etc.].  / bid, 

358/1  The  office  of  executor  is  conferred  either  by  the  written 
nomination  of  the  defunct,  or,  failing  that,  by  decree  of  the 
commissary ;  the  executor,  in  the  former  case,  being  called 
an  extculoY -nominate,  and,  in  the  latter,  an  executor- 
dative.  Ibid.  362/1  Any  creditor  of  the  deceased  holding 
a  liquid  ground  of  debt  may  obtain  himself  confirmed 
executor-creditor. 

c.  transf  and  Jig. 

1580  Sidney  Sidera  xiii.  in  Arcadia  (1622)  501  His  death¬ 
bed  peacocks  folly.  .His sole  exectour  blame,  c  1600  Shaks. 
Sonn.  iv,  Thy  unused  beauty  must  be  tomb’d  with  thee, 
Which,  used,  lives  th’  executor  to  be.  1607  Tofsell  Four-f. 
Beasts  (1673)  177  He  destroyeth  them,  .and  so  maketh  him¬ 
self  executor  to  their  heaps  of  hony.  1645  Bp.  Hall  Rented. 
Discontents  23  His  greatnesse.  .is  dead.. before  him,  and 
leaves  him  the  surviving  executour  of  his  own  shame. 

Executorial  (ckseikiwtd^rial),  a.  and  sb. 
Also  6-7  executoriall,  -ell.  [ad.  med.L.  execu¬ 
tor  id  Us,  f.  L.  ex[s)eciltori-us :  see  Executory.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  executor,  b. 
Scots  Law.  Pertaining  to  the  execution  of  a  war¬ 
rant,  etc.  c.  Canon  Law.  Executorial  Letters 
(med.L.  lit  term  exeat  to  rim  or  executoriales )  :  a 
mandate  issued  by  the  Pope  requiring  the  collation 
of  a  specified  clergyman  to  a  benefice. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  VIII.  275  Excuse  me, 
.Sir,  for  the  sake  of  my  executorial  duty  and  promise.  1754 
Ekskine  Princ.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  35  In  this  office  are  sealed 
. .  letters  of  executorial  diligence.  1767  Blackstone  Comm. 
II.  508  Letters  of  administration .  .whereby  an  executorial 
power  to  collect  and  administer,  .is  vested  in  him.  1796 
Burney  Metastasio  I.  68,  I  received  ..  the  executorial 
letters  against  Cardinal  Coscia.  1850  James  Old  Oak  Chest 
I.  49  Two  lawyers  were  also  there,  arranging  the  execu¬ 
torial  affairs.  1865  Mrs.  Whitney  GaywortJiys  lx,  His 
legal  and  executorial  bag. 

t  B.  sb.  Scots  Law.  ‘Any  legal  authority  em¬ 
ployed  for  executing  a  decree  or  sentence  of  court* 
(Jamieson).  Obs. 

1525  Q.  Margt.  (Scotl.)  in  Miss  M.  A.  E.  Wood  Lett.  R. 
Illust.  Ladies  I.  371  In  like  manner  we  have  super¬ 

seded  executorials  and  sharp  process  which  we  have  on  him. 
1640  Act  34  C/ias.  I  (1870)  V.  287  The  estates  of  parlia¬ 
ment  . .  ordeanes  be  lordis  of  Sessione  to  grant  lettiris  and 
other  executoriellis  againest  the  excommunicat  prelates. 
1728  in  Mem.  Domestic  a  (1889)  12  Letters  of  horning  and  all 
other  executorials  may  pass  hereupon. 

Executorship  (ekse’ki/rtaijlp).  [f.  Executor 
+  -ship.]  The  office  or  duty  of  an  executor. 

1530  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select  Rec.  Oxford  90  Thomas 
Johns  ought  no  peny  to  Falowfyld.  .but  by  way  of  executor- 
shyp.  1661  Pepys  Diary  15  Sept.,  If  she  will  not  be  ruled, 
I  shall  fling  up  my  executorship.  1754  Richardson  Grandi- 
son  (1781)  II.  xxx.  288  He  went  to  town  this  morning  on 
the  affairs  of  his  executorship.  1823  Lamb  Elia ,  South  Sea 
House  1 867)  7  He  made  the  best  executor  in  the  world  :  he 
was  plagued  with  incessant  executorships  accordingly. 

Executory  (ekseki/rtari),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
ex(s)ecutdri-us,  f.  cx(s)ecutor  :  see  Executor  and 
-ORY.  Cf.  F.  executoirc.) 


A.  adj. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  execution  or  carrying 
out  of  a  command,  decree,  law,  instructions,  etc. 

1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  III.  158  The  question  is 
only  executory,  not  declarative  ;  only  as  a  direction  to  your 
Committee.  1706  Bp.  of  Lincoln  Charge  19  This  Consti¬ 
tution.  .was.  .only  an  Executory  Declaration  of  the  Ancient 
Ecclesiastical  Law.  ai 734  North  Exam.  in.  vib  §  30 
(1740)  524  The  Contrivance  at  last  came  out  of  a  Gray’s  Inn 
Cabal,  as  the  Persons,  active  in  the  executory  Part,  make 
plain.  1790  Burke  Fr.  Rev.  Wks.  V.  357  What  sort  of 
person  is  a  king  to  command  executory  service,  who  has 
no  means  whatsoever  to  reward  it  ?  1851  Gladstone  Glean. 
VI.  xl.  27  The  machinery  for  applying  our  principles  to 
executory  details  is.  .very  imperfect. 

b.  Of  a  law,  etc. :  In  execution  or  operation  ; 
in  force,  of  force,  operative. 

1483  Act  1  Richard  Ilf  c.  6  §  4  The  aforesaid  Ordinance 
[shall],  .be  executory  from  the  F’east  of  the  Annunciation. . 
perpetually  after  to  endure.  1649  Selden  Laws  Eng.  11. 
xxviii.  (1739)  131  A  Law,  that  was  executory  all  the  days  of 
Henry  Eighth.  1791  St.  Papers  in  Ann.  Reg.  139*  Their 
decrees  are  rendered  executory  without  requiring  sanction. 
1882  Manch.  Guard.  21  July,  The  Canal  Convention  ..as 
far  as  France  is  concerned  is  only  executory  after  the 
Chamber  has  ratified  it.  1885  Pali  Mall.  G.  13  May  7/2  An 
action  on  the  judgment,  .if  the  court  sees  in  it  nothing  con¬ 
trary  to  French  law  . .  may  be  declared  executory  without 
going  into  the  merits. 

2.  Concerned  or  charged  with  the  execution  of 
a  command,  decree,  law,  etc. ;  =  Executive  A.  3. 

1649  Selden  Laws  Eng.  1.  liv.  (1739)  95  The  power  of 
Militia  is  either  the  Legislative  or  Executory  power.  1796 
Burke  Corr.  (1844)  IV.  414  As  far  as  I  know  anything  of 
Mr.  Dundas’s  office,  it  is  merely  executory.  iS2g  Black7u. 
Mag.  XXV.  43  The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Secretary 
were  cut  down,  .into  mere  executory  agents  of  the  British 
Government.  1858  Gladstone  Homer  II.  128  The  lower 
and  executory  parts  of  each  of  these  functions  . .  are  taken 
up . .  by  deities  far  inferior  to  her. 

3.  Law.  Of  acts  or  dispositions :  Designed  to 
take  or  capable  of  taking  full  effect  only  at  a  future 
time.  Opposed  to  Executed. 

1592  West  1st  Pt.  Symbol.  §  44  C,  Euerie  estate  is  either 
executed  maintenant,  or  executorie  by  limitation  of  vse. 
1670  Blount  Law  Diet .  s.  v.  Agreement,  The  third  is  . . 
Executory,  in  regard  the  thing  is  to  be  done  afterwards. 
1767  Blackstone  Comm.  11.  xxx.  443  A  contract ..  may  be 
executory,  as  if  they  agree  to  change  [horses]  next  week. 
1818  Colebrooke  Treat.  Obligations^  <$*  Contracts  I.  16  An 
executory  contract  . .  is  one  which  is  to  be  subsequently 
fulfilled.  1827  J.  Powell  Devises  II.  203  The  terms  of  the 
executory  trust  seemed  to  import  that  no  conveyance  was 
to  be  made  to  J.  until  the  death  of  the  wife.  1876  Digby 
Real  Prop.  vii.  328  Devises  of  future  interests  in  land,  or, 
as  they  were  called,  executory  devises. 

+  4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  executor  or  to  his 
duties;  =  Executorial.  Obs.  rare— 1. 

1560  in  Spottiswood  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  (1677)  hi.  l(H  The 
Rector.. of  the  University  must  be  exempted  from  all  .. 
burdens  that  may  abstract  them  from  attending  the  youth, 
such  as  Tutory,  Curatory,  Executory,  and  the  like. 

B.  sb. 

+  1.  =  Executorship,  Executry.  Obs.  rare-1. 

1496  Dives  <$•  Paup.  (W.  de  W.)  ix.  vi.  355/2  Them  that 
have  mysgoten  them  by  myspurchace,  or  by  withholdynge 
of  dette,  or  by  false  executorye. 

2.  An  executive  body  (see  Executive  B.  2). 

1868  W.  T.  Thornton  in  Fortn.  Rev.  May  521  Unionist 
executories  have  all  the  requisite  capacity  for  practising  the 
compulsion  with  which  current  belief  charges  them. 

Executress  (ekse*kh/tres).  ?  Obs.  Also  6 
exequetresse.  [a.  OF.  executeresse ,  fern,  of  exe- 
cuteur :  see  Executor.]  =  Executrix. 

1591  Troub.  Raigne  K.  John  (1611'  27  A  will  indeed  .. 
Wherein  the  diuell  is  an  ouerseer,  And  prowd  dame  Elianor 
sole  Executresse.  c  1600  Distracted  Emp.  11.  i.  in  Bullen 
O.  PI.  (1884)  III.  187  But  how  fares  The  Empresse  now,  my 
dear  exequetresse  ?  1818  in  Todd  ;  hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  Executrice.  Obs.  Also  5  executorice, 
-tryse.  [(?  a.  AF.  *  executrice)  ad.  L.  cxecutrice-m 
^nom.  executrix')  :  see  next.  Cf.  It.  csecutricei] 
=  next. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  in.  568  O  Fortune,  executrice  of 
werdis  !  1410  E.  E.  Wills  (1882)  17  Y  be-que}?e.  .my  godys 

to  lone  my  wyff.  .myn  Executorice  ChefT.  <1450  Mirour 
Saluacioun  1197  Oure  ladie.  .wold  be  purified  to  be  of  the 
lawe  Executrice.  1526  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  254  Agnes 
Lenche  my  wife,  Whom  I  ordeigne..my  soole  Executrice. 
1594  Carew  Tasso  (1881)  79  Weaue  thou  the  web  begun  by 
my  deuice,  Of  warie  age  as  bold  executrice. 

Executrix  (ekse-kitftriks).  PI.  -trices,  [a. 
med.L.  executrix,  fem.  of  cx’s)ccutor :  see  Ex- 
kcutor.]  A  female  executor  ;  esp.  a  woman  ap¬ 
pointed  by  a  testator  to  execute  his  will. 

1502  Bury  Wills  (1850)  95  Of  this  my  testament  and  last 
will  I  make  myn  executrix  the  seid  Anne  my  wyffi  a  1577 
SirT.  Smith  Commw.  Eng.  (1609)  120  [Wives]  bee.. made 
at  the  death  of  their  husbands  eyther  sole  or  chiefe  execu¬ 
trices  of  his  last  will  and  Testament.  1650  Bulwer  ^-Dz- 
thropomet.  xxii.  249  Unlesse  the  intelligences  the  executrices 
of  Gods  providence  have  used  this  Art  in  some  Region. 
1765  Blackstone  Comm.  1.  xvii,  A  female  . .  at  seventeen 
may  be  executrix.  1827  J.  Powell  Devises  1 1.  33  A  testator 
..appointing  his  wife  S.  sole  executrix  of  his  will. 

Hence  t  Exe  cutrixship.  Obs.  rare~  *,  the 
office  of  executrix. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  viii.  229  The  executrixship 
of  all  is  thine. 

Executry  (eksekh/tri).  Sc.  [f.  Execut(o)r 
+  -y3.]  a.  =  Executorship,  b.  ‘The  general 


name  given  to  the  moveable  estate  and  effects 
of  a  defunct’  (W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.  1861). 

1655  in  Z.  Boyds  Zion's  F lowers  (.1%$$)  App.  28/2  Accompt 
of  Mr.  Zachary  Boid’s  Executry  and  Movable  Goods.  1754 
Erskine  Princ.  Sc.  Law  (1809)  428  Executry,  though  it  be 
sometimes  said  to  carry  a  certain  degree  of  representation 
of  the  deceased,  is  properly  an  office.  1843  Taft's  Mag.  X. 
314  Having  performed  the  last  sad  offices  of  friendship,  .we 
shared  their  executry  among  the  survivors.  1885  Law  Rep. 
10  App.  Cases  457  Our  said  Lords  . .  should  remove  the 
defenders  from  their  said  office  of  trust  and  executry. 

+  Exe'de,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  exedere ,  f.  ex-  out  + 
edere  to  eat.]  trails.  To  eat  out,  corrode. 

1669  Evelyn  Sylva  (1776)  342  A  bar  of  iron,  .exeded  and 
consumed  with  Rust.  1752  Monthly  Rev.  Jan.  69  The 
antient  piece  of  money,  .is  not  the  least  blurred  or  exeded. 
1754  Lewis  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLVIII.  688  All  metallic  sub¬ 
stances,  except  gold,  are  exeded  from  platina  by  the  simple 
acids. 

Exedent  (e'ks/dent),  a.  [ad.  L.  exedent-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  exedere  :  see  Exede.]  ‘  Eating  up  ; 
consuming;  ulcerating’  ( Syd .  Soc.  Lex.  1884). 

j  Exe'dify,  v.  Obs.  rare.  In  7  exsedifie. 
[ad.  L.  exset iifica-re  to  build  up,  construct,  f.  ex- 
+  xdifica-re :  see  Edify.]  traits.  To  build  up; 
to  complete,  finish. 

a  1617  P.  Bayne  Diocesan’s  Tryall (162D  76  The.  exaedi- 
fying  of  the  body  of  Christ.  1641  ‘  Smectymnuus)  Find. 
Anew.  §  13  Bishops  are  given.. not  to  lay  foundations,  or 
to  exaedifie  some  imperfect  beginnings. 

II  Exedra,  exhedra  e’ks/dra,  eksrdra).  Pi. 
8-9  exedrse,  -hedree.  [a.  L.  exedra,  f.  Gr.  If-  (see 
Ex-  prefxj  +  (Spa  a  sitting  place.  Cf.  F.  exedre. ] 

1.  Ancient  Arch.  a.  ‘The  portico  of  the  palaestra 
or  gymnasium  in  which  disputations  of  the  learned 
were  held  among  the  ancients  ;  also,  in  private 
houses,  the  pastas  or  vestibule,  used  for  conversa¬ 
tion’  (Parker  Gloss.  Archit.  1874). 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Exedrse.  1832  Gell  Pom. 
pciana  I.  vi.  90 The  vestibulum  and  the  exedra.  1841  W. 
Spalding  Italy  4  It.  I  si.  I.  189  Exedra;,  the  usual  scenes  of 
the  afternoon  slumber.  1858  R.  A.  Vaughan  Ess.  A-  Rev. 
I.  5  He  sees  them,  .sitting  in  the  shady  retirement  of  the 
exhedra,  discussing  their  theories. 

b.  =  Apsis  3  b  a  :  cf.  Cathedra. 

1725  tr.  Dupin’ s  Eccl.  Hist.  17th  c.  I.  v.  69  The  Preacher 
was  plac’d  in  a  Chair  lifted  up,  which  the  ancients  called . . 
Exedra.  1842-76  Gwilt  Archit.  Gloss,  s.  v.  Apsis,  The 
bishop’s  throne  . .  was  sometimes  called  exhedra.  1875 
Parker  Gloss.  Archit.,  Exedra ,  used  as  synonymous  with 
Cathedra,  for  a  throne  or  seat  of  any  kind. 

2.  (See  quots.) 

1850  Weale  Did.  Terms,  Exedra.  .a  by-place,  or  jutty. 
1875  Parker  Gloss.  Archit Exedra  or  Exhedra,  a  recess 
or  large  niche  in  a  wall . .  sometimes  applied  to  a  porch  or 
chapel  which  projects  from  a  larger  building. 

Exeem,  var.  form  of  Exeme  Sc. 

t  Exegematic,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [as  if  f.  Gr. 
*(£rlV1PaT~  stem  of  *c£vy Vlxa  explanation  (f.  e^rjye- 
(oOat :  see  Exegesis)  +  -ic.]  Explanatory. 

1683  E.  Hooker  Pref  F.p.  to  Pordage's  Mystic  Div.  102 
By  waie  of  an  Exegematic  Character. 

Exegence,  -ency,  -ent,  obs.  ff.  Exigence,  etc. 

Exegesis  (eksfdgrsis).  [a.  Gr.  e^yyais,  f. 
(£ijyeccr9at  to  interpret,  f.  If-  (see  Ex-  pref  A)  + 
T/yhcrSat  to  guide,  lead.  Cf.  F.  exigisei\ 

1.  Explanation,  exposition  (of  a  sentence,  word, 
etc.) ;  esp.  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  or  a 
Scriptural  passage. 

1823  in  Crabb  Technol.  Diet.,  Exegesis,  an  explication  of 
words  or  an  elucidation  of  sentences,  a  1848  R.  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Rew.  §  Punishm.  Notes  (1853)  423  The  exegesis  of 
Scripture  is  conducted  by  instituting  inquiry  into  what 
certain  parties  understood.  1857  Gladstone  Glean.  VI. 
xix.  59  That  most  wretched  consummation,  which  reduces 
all  exegesis  to  a  profane  and  deluding  art.  1876  M.  Arnold 
Lit.  $  Dogma  16 1  A  very  small  experience  of  Jewish  exe¬ 
gesis  will  convince  us. 

b.  An  explanatory  note,  a  gloss. 

1619  Sacrilege  Handl.  App.  33  The  Septuagint  makes  the 
23.  vers,  but  as  an  Exegesis  of  the  former  verse,  a  1638 
Mede  Chr.  Sacrif,  v.  Wks.  11.  (1672)  364  KAdcrt?  tou  aprov 
and  7rpoCTei»xai,  Breaking  of  Bread  and  Prayers,  are  to  be 
referred  to  Koivuma  Communion,  as  the  Exegesis  thereof. 
1653  W.  Sclater  (Jun.)  Fun.  Serm.  G654)  5  The  exegesis 
and  exposition  of  the  former  [expression].  1751  Chambers 
Cycl.  s.  v.,  The  second  [word]  is  only  an  exegesis,  or  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  first. 

c.  An  expository  discourse. 

1727-51  in  Chambers  Cycl.  Hence  1832  in  Webster  ;  and 
in  some  mod.  Diets. 

t  2.  Algebra.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Exegesis  Numerosa  . .  the 
Numeral,  or  Lineal  Solution,  or  Extraction  of  Roots,  out  of 
Adfected  Equations.  1796  Hutton  Math.  Diet.  s.v. 

Exegete  (e^ksA^/t).  [ad.  Gr.  tgrjyrjTrjs  an  ex¬ 
pounder,  interpreter,  f.  igTjyeeaOcu  (see  Exegesis)  : 
cf.  F.  exegtte.’]  An  expounder,  interpreter. 

1.  Greek  Antiq.  At  Athens,  one  of  those  three 
members  of  the  Eumolpidae,  whose  province  it 
was  to  interpret  the  religious  and  ceremonial  law, 
the  signs  in  the  heavens,  and  oracles. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio),  Exegetes,  persons  among  the 
Athenians  learned  in  the  laws  of  the  juris  consulti ;  whom 
the  judges  used  to  consult  in  capital  cases.  1869  A.  W. 
Ward  tr.  Curtins'  Greece  II.  11.  iv.  19  Apollo  himself  was 
the  supreme  Exegete,  the  ultimate  source  of  legality. 
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2.  One  who  explains  or  interprets  difficult  pas¬ 
sages  ;  one  skilled  in  exegesis  ;  an  expounder. 

1859  Ellicott  Comm.  Gal.  Pref.  (ed.  2)  25  For  the  former 
[Chrysostom] . .  as  an  exegete,  I  entertain  the  greatest  re- 
spect.  1872  Contemp.  Rev.  XXI.  74  Goodwin,  an  exegete 
..hardly  second  to  Chillingworth.  1885  Plumptre  Spir. 
in  Prison  364  Unrivalled  as  an  exegete  of  Scripture. 

II  Exegetes  (eksic^rtlz).  [a.  Gr.  *£7777/7779 : 
see  prec.J  (See  quots.) 

1846  Grote  Greece  i.  i.  I.  83  The  exegetes  or  local  guide 
and  interpreter  belonging  to  each  temple,  .recounted  to 
curious  strangers  these  traditional  narratives.  Ibid.  (1854) 

I.  381  The  Theban  exegetes  assured  Pausanias  of  this  fact. 

Exegetic  (eksid^etik),  a .  and  sb.  [ad.  Gr. 
kfrjyrjTiKos,  f.  k^rjyeeaOai  :  see  Exegesis.  Cf.  Fr. 
extgetique .]  A.  adj '. 

1.  =  Exegetical.  Const,  of 
x65S-6o  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  175/1  Of  Platonick 
discourse  there  are  two  kinds  Hyphegetick,  and  Exegetick. 
1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  187  Plato  oft .  .joins  them 
[Paw  and  Order]  together  as  exegetic  each  of  other.  1801 
W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  flag.  XII.  577  It  is  . .  behind  the 
present  state  of  exegetic  knowledge.  1837  Carlyle  Fr. 
Rev.  II.  iv.  iv,.This  strange  autograph  Letter  the  National 
Assembly  decides  . .  on  transmitting  to  the  Eighty-three 
Departments,  with  exegetic  commentary.  1841  G.  S.  Faber 
Provinc.  Lett.  (1844)  I.  206  note,  The  etiam  is  exegetic 
and  explanatory  of  what  Reinerius  had  said  just  before. 

2.  Alg.  [after  mod.L.  exegeticus,  so  used  by  Vieta 
in  1600.]  The  distinctive  epithet  of  Vieta’s  pro¬ 
cess  (see  Exegesis  2)  for  the  solution  of  equations. 

1843  De  Morgan  in  Penny  Cycl.  XXV.  317  His  [Vieta’s] 
extension  of  the  antient  rules  for  division  and  extraction  of 
the  square  and  cube  roots  to  the  exegetic  process  for  the 
solution  of  all  equations. 

B.  sb.  1.  =  Gr.  e£r]yr]Ti>CT]  (Tf'xi/77)  (see  quot.). 

1838  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Logic  xxxiv.  (1866)  II.  199  The 
Art  of  Interpretation,  called,  .technically  Hermeneutic  or 
Exegetic. 

2.  pi.  (after  Gr.  rd  f^rjyr]TiKa)  —  Exegetical 
theology :  see  Exegetical. 

1852  J.  H.  Newman  Scope  Univ.  Educ.  17  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus..have  supplied  materials  for  primitive  exegetics. 
1864  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  IV.  310  An  uncommonly  frugal 
rate  of  board,  for  a  man  skilled  in  Hermeneutics,  Hebraics 
. .  Exegetics,  etc. 

Exegetical  (eks/dge'tikal),  a.  [f.asprec. +  -al.] 

+  1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  gloss;  explanatory. 
Const,  of,  to.  Ohs. 

a  1623  W.  Pemble  Exp.  Zachary  (1629)  115  This  Exege- 
ticall  interpretation  of  this  place  sounds  harshly.  1642  W, 
Price  Serm.  32  The  one  verse  is  exegeticall  to  the  other. 
1666  J.  Smith  Old  Age  (ed.  2)  133  Life,  and  soul,  and 
spirit,  are.. often  made  exegetical  one  of  another.  1721 
IVodrmv  Corr.  (1843)  II.  553,  I  take  this  proposition  to  be 
exegetical.  . 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  exegesis, 
exposition  or  interpretation ;  esp.  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures;  expository.  Exegetical  theology :  that  branch 
of  theological  learning  which  deals  with  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  subjects  there¬ 
with  connected ;  =  Exegetics. 

1838-9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  (1864)  IV.  ii.  iv.  57  In  the.  .exe¬ 
getical  theology ,_  the  English  divines  had  already  taken  a 
conspicuous  station.  1844  Stanley  Arnold  (1858)  I.  iii. 
148  Dogmatical  instruction  ..  conveyed. .  in  a  practical  or 
exegetical  shape.  1862  H.  J.  Rose  in  Replies  to  Ess.  y  Rev. 
120  He  has  attributed  to  Jerome  exegetical  absurdities. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  exegetics. 

1884  Nonconf.  fy  Indep.  14  Feb.  157/1  Exegetical  study  is 
not  new  to  him. 

Exegetically  (eks/clge’tikali),  adv.  [f.  prec. 

+  -LY-.]  In  an  exegetical  manner:  •[a.  Byway 
of  gloss  or  explanation.  Obs.  b.  In  an  expository 
manner. 

a  1638  Mede  Chr.  Sacrif.  iv.  Wks.  ii.  361  Here  you  see 
Oblations  and  Eucharists  exegetically  joined  together. 
1659  Pearson  Creed  I.  201  The  ‘form  of  a  servant ’  exe¬ 
getically  continued  ‘in  the  likeness  of  man’,  a  1710  Bp. 
Bull  Wks.  (1713)  I.  200  This  is  not  added  exegetically,  or  by 
way  of  Exposition.  1845  R.  Jebb  in  Encycl.  Metrop.  (1847) 

II.  675/1  The. science  of  jurisprudence  properly  admits  of 
being  treated  in  four  different  ways,  philosophically,  didac-  , 
tically  or  dogmatically,  and  exegetically. 

Exege'tist  (eksztigz-tist).  [f.  Gr.  e£rjyyT-r]s 
(see  Exegete)  +  -ist.]  =  Exegete  3. 

1848  Geo.  Eliot  in  Life  iii.  (1887)  ioi,  I  speak  to  an  experi¬ 
enced  exegetist.  1882-3  Schaff  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl.  I. 
640  Diodorus  . .  was,  as  an  exegetist,  one  of  the  masters  of 
the  Antiochian  school. 

Exeime,  obs.  form  of  Exeme  v.  Sc. 

Exelent,  obs.  form  of  Excellent. 
Exeleuthero-stomize,  v.  nonce-wd.  [as  if  ad. 
Gr.  *c^(Kcv6(pocrTofi'f-Hv,  f.  ef  out  +  ekfvdtpos  free 
+  <7  to  pa  mouth.]  trans.  To  speak  out  freely. 

1854  Badham  Halieut.  181  The  heroes  of  the  Iliad— shall 
we  hide  it  to  live,  or  exeleutherostomize  it  and  die? — are 
for  the  most  part  boors. 

Exeltree,  obs.  form  of  Axle-tkee. 
Exembryonate  ekse-mbri|on<rtt),  a.  Bot.  [f. 
Ex-  pref  A  +  med.L.  embrydn-em  +  -ate.] 

1866  Treas.  Bot.,  Exembryonate ,  a  name  given  to  cryp¬ 
togams  in  consequence  of  their  spores  not  containing  an 
embryo. 

f  Exe'me,  v.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6-9  ex- 
eem(e,  7  exeime,  exime.  [ad.  L.  exim-cre,  f.  ex- 
out  +  enter e  to  take.  For  the  phonology  cf.  redeem. ] 

1.  trans.  To  set  free,  release:  a.  from  a  pay¬ 


ment,  an  obligation,  from  obedience  to  (a  law, 
rule,  etc.)  ;  =  Exempt  v.  4  a  and  b. 

1563  Davidson  Answ.  Kennedy  in  IVodr.  Soe.  Misc. 
(1844)251  The  Gentiles  that  belevis  is  exemit  fra  the  Law  of 
I loyses.  1639  Prod.  Cluis.  I.  Scott.  2  [We]  exiined  all 
ministers  at  their  entry  from  giving  any  other  oath  than, 
etc.  <11657  Sir  J.  Balfour  Ann.  Scot.  (1824-5)  II.  28 
All  knowen  merchants  . .  wer  exeimed  from  taking  this 
othe..  1733  P.  Lindsay  Interest  Scot.  174  So  many  of  them 
[foreign  Materials]  as  are  used  at  publick  Bleach-fields, 
should  be  exeemed  front  the  Payment  of  Duty.  1814  Scott 
tPav.  xii,  He  hath  no  title  to  be  exeemed  from  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  code  of  politeness. 

b.  from  pain,  a  penalty,  etc. ;  also  simply  ;  = 
Exempt  v.  4  c. 

1578  in  Spottiswood  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  vi.  (1677)  290  Nor 
doth  it  agree  with  the  Scripture  that  they  should  be  ex¬ 
eemed  from  the  correction  of  their  brethren.  1585 Commend. 
Verses  in  Jas.  Ps  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  10  My  minde  exemed 
was  from  caire.  1637  Gillespie  Eng. -Pop.  Cerent.  11.  vii. 

!  29  His  Majesties  Auctority,  did .  .exeeme  the  affirmers  from 
the  paines  of  probation.  1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul \\.  iii. 

!  iv.  ii,  It  no- man  can  exeem  from  miseries.  1716  J.  Row 
mJVodrow  Corr.  (1843)  H.  J35  He  had  paid  his  cess;  yet 
I  this  exeemed  him  not. 

2.  To  take  away,  remove  ;  also,  to  select,  except 
j  from  ;  =  Exempt  v.  i,  2. 

a  1605  Montgomerie  Misc.  Poems xvii,  59  Beuties  freshest 
florish,  fair,  Exemed  clene  from  Loves  lair.  1640  Canterb. 
Self-Convict.  63  They  exeeme  all  tenets  controverted  this 
day  among  any  Christians  from  being  the  Subject  of  heresie. 
a  1651  Calderwood  Hist.  Kirk  (1843)  II.  342  She  did  what 
1  she  could  to  exeme  all  feare  and  doubts  out  of  his  minde. 

1688  Ess.  on  Magistracy  in  Harl.  Misc.  (1808)  I.  5  Express 
!  liberty  is  a  stipulation,  whereby  some  things  are  by  express 
paction  eximed  from  the  power  of  the  Sovereign. 

t  E  xemie,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  I,,  eximi-us 
distinguished,  f.  eximere :  see  prec.  Cf.  OF.  ex¬ 
empted  Excellent,  illustrious. 

1497  Bp.  Alcock  Mons  Perfect.  Aij  4  The  exemie  pro- 
phete  Ysay  exhorteth  al  mankynde. 

Exempill,  obs.  form  of  Example. 

t  Exemplable,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  exem- 
pldbilis,  f.  exemplar  Exemplar  j<5.]  4  That  may 

be  imitated’  (Bailey  1721-61).  1775  in  Ash. 

Exemplar  (egze’mpla.i),  sb.  Forms  :  4-5  ex- 
emplaire,  -ayre,  5-6  exemplare,  5-  exemplar. 
[ME.  excmplaire,  a.  OF.  exemplaire  :  see  Exam- 
plar.  The  mod.  form  is  partly  a  descendant  of 
this,  partly  an  adoption  of  L.  exemplar,  -are,  sb., 
orig.  neut.  of  exemplaris  adj.  :  see  next.] 

1.  A  person  or  thing  which  serves  as  a  model 
for  imitation;  an  example.  Formerly  also,  fa 
pattern  for  work  :  cf.  Sampler. 

I432-S°  tr .Higdon  (Rolls)  I.  5  In  this  tyme  ..  thexem- 
plares  of  acciones  spectable  scholde  not  be  patent.  1490 
Caxton  Rueydos  xi.  1890)  41  [Nature]  hathe  produced  hym 
[Aeneas]  for  to  make  one  fayer  chief  werke  to  thexemplayre 
of  alle  other.  1530  Palsgr.  157  Vne  exemple,  an  exemplar 
for  a  woman  to  worke  by.  1549  Latimer  Serm.  bef. 
Edw.  El  (Arb.)  109  Christ  is  the  . .  patrone  and  the  exem¬ 
plar,  that  all  preachers  oughte  to  folowe.  1694  Pomfret 
Poems,  Death  Q.  Mary  128  Him  for  her  high  exemplarshe 
design’d.  1744  Epitaph  in  Brand  Hist.  Newcastle  (1789) 
I.  676  His  Master’s  presence  will  reward  . .  his  virtues  by 
a  more  intimate  converse  with  the  great  Exemplar.  1793 
T.  Maurice  Ind.  Autiq.  (1806)  I.  105  It  is  impossible  for 
the  artist  to  deviate  from  the  exemplar  before  him.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  25  The  Republic  is  . .  the  pattern 
of  all  other  states  and  the  exemplar  of  human  life. 

fb.  =  Example  3  b.  Obs.  rare -1. 

1393  Gower  Conf  II.  31  Fulfilled  of  slouthes  exemplaire 
There  is  yet  one  his  secretaire,  And  he  is  cleped  negligence. 

2.  The  model,  pattern,  or  original  after  which 
something  is  made  ;  an  archetype  whether  real  or 
ideal. 

^1618  Raleigh  (J.),  The  idea  and  exemplar  of  the  world 
was  first  in  God.  1651  Raleigh's  Ghost  158  Christ  was  like 
to  Moses,  as  . .  the  Exemplar,  or  Sample  [is]  to  the  image. 
1725  Watts  Logic  1.  iii.  §  3  Real  ideas  are  such  as  . .  have 
real  objects  or  exemplars,  which  did,  or  do.  .actually  exist. 
1829  Jas.  Mill  Hum.  Mind (1869)  I.  viii.  251  The  external 
exemplars  according  to  which  individual  things  were  made. 
1882  Farrar  Early  Chr.  I.  269  A  spiritual  world,  which 
was  the  archetype  and  exemplar  of  the  visible. 

3.  An  instance,  example ;  a  parallel  instance,  a 
parallel. 

1677  Hale  Print.  Grig.  Man.  1.  i.  26  It  doth  give  me  not 
only  an  undeniable  evidence,  but  an  exemplar  in  analogy 
and  explication.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  1.  vi,  Those  fri¬ 
volous  productions  of  which  Luigi  Pulci  has  furnished  the 
most  peccant  exemplar.  1866  H.  Phillips  Anter.  Paper 
Curr.  II.  11  Modern  history  is  not  wanting  in  exemplars. 

4.  A  typical  instance  ;  a  type,  specimen  (of  a 
class')  ;  a  typical  embodiment  or  personification  (of 
a  quality,  system,  etc.). 

1656  Sanderson  Serm.  (1689)  131  There  is  scarce  to  be 
found  such  another  complete  Exemplar  of  a  wicked  Magis¬ 
trate  [as  Caius  Verres].  c  1676  South  Serm.  Worldly 
IVlsd.  (1715)  I.  340  Cromwell ..  the.  .grand  Exemplar  of 
Hypocrisy.  1744  Harris  Three  Treat,  nr.  11.  (1765)  216 
An  Offer  to  paint  them  a  Helen,  as  a  Model  and  Exemplar 
of  the  most  exquisite  Beauty.  1812  Woodhouse  Astron . 
xxiv.  258  A  kind  of  sample  and  exemplar  of  almost  all  As¬ 
tronomical  processes.  1837  Thirlwall  Greece  IV.  xxxv. 
361  Sisyphus,  the  legendary  exemplar  of  cunning.  1862 
Stanley  Jew.  Ch.  (1877)  I.  xvii,  323  They  are  the  true 
exemplars  of  the  grasping  and  worldly  clergy  of  all  ages. 
1868  Helps  Realmah  x ii.  (1876)  309  The  friendship  be¬ 
tween  a  dog  and  a  man  is  the  highest  form  and  exemplar  of 
friendship. 


5.  A  ‘copy’  of  a  book,  etc. 

i539 Taverner  Bible  Pref.,  To  amend  the  same  [default] 
according  to  the  true  exemplars.  1570  Billingsley  Euclid 
xv.  Introd.  431  In  the  Greke  exemplars  are  found  in  this 
15.  booke  only  5  propositions.  1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  102 
His  second  Tome,  whereof  he  lately  presented  some  Exem¬ 
plars  to  his  Friends.  1864  Hazi.itt  E.  P.  Poetry  IV.  1 
Many  pamphlets  . .  remain  to  us  only  in  a  single  exemplar. 
1875  Scrivener  Led.  Grk.  Test.  i.  4  All  exemplars  of  the 
same  edition  resemble  each  other. 

+  Exe’niplar,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  exemplair(e, 
7  exemplare.  [ad.  (either  through  E.  exemplaire  or 
directly)  L.  exetnpldr-is  (see  -ar1),  f.  exemplumi\ 

1.  Typical;  =  Exemplary  a.  2. 

1570  Dee  Math.  Pref  3  The  Exemplar  Number  of  all 
thinges  Numerable.  a  1668  Davenant  To  the  Qtteen 
Poems  (1673)  246  That  Sand 's  th’exemplar  Seed,  by  which 
we  know  How  th’  Hour's  of  the  ensuing  Year  will  grow. 

2.  Of  a  penalty;  =  Exemplary  a.  3. 

1588  R.  Parke  tr.  Mendoza's  China  92  Coockoldes  . .  are 
punished  with  exemplar  punishments.  1626  T.  H.  Caussin's 
Holy  Crt.  414  If  he  were  found  culpable  of  such  a  villany, 
he  would  inflict  an  exemplar  punishment  vpon  him.  1639 
G.  Daniel  Eccltis.  xix.  10  He  shall  be  worne  with  ranke 
Infirmities,  Corrupt,  and  made  Exemplar  to  the  Eyes  Of 
other  Men.  1656  Cowley  Davideis  iv.  120  Ely’s  curs’d 
House  th'  exemplar  Vengeance  bears  Of  all  their  Blood. 

3.  Likely  to  become  an  example  or  precedent ; 
extraordinary,  flagrant ;  =  Exemplary  a.  4. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  xxiii.  §  6  One  judicial  and  ex¬ 
emplar  iniquity  in  the  face  of  the  world  doth  trouble  the 
fountains  of  justice  more  than  [etc.],  a  1634  Chapman  Rev. 
Honour'WVs.  (1873)  III.  331  That  which  on  others  would 
he  fitting  justice,  On.  .your,  .son  wil  be  exemplar  crueltie. 

4.  =  Exemplary  6. 

c  1475  Partenay  6377  Thys  lady  full  swete  and  ryght  de¬ 
bonair,  To  all  other  lades  exemplair.  a  1500  Flower  <S- 
Leaf  lxxii,  The  nine  crowned  be  very  exemplaire,  Of  all 
honour  longing  to  chivalry.  1603  Florio  Montaigne  { 1634) 
3  Having  with  an  unmatched  countenance  and  exemplar 
constancie  endured  these  two  affronts.  1621  Donne  Serm. 
xxi,  205  Exemplar  men  that  might  be  our  patterns  for 
sobriety.  1683  Lond.  Gas.  No.  1864/1  Your  Exemplar  and 
happy  Government  in  Church  and  State.  1706  De  Foe 
Jure  Div.  xii.  273  Exemplar  Vertue  took  the  Reins  in 
Hand.  1739  ‘  R.  Bull  ’  tr.  Grobiantts  39  Like  his  thy  Life, 
like  his  thy  Manners  he  ;  And  shine  exemplar  to  Posterity, 
b.  Having  the  force  of  an  example. 

1642  Chas.  I.  Answ.  Petit.  Lds.  <y  Com.  17  June  6  The 
Fidelity.. of  His  good  Subjects  of  this  County,  which  He 
hopes  will  prove  exemplar  over  His  whole  Kingdom. 

Hence  t  Exe'mplarly  adv.,  by  means  of  ex¬ 
ample  ;  in  an  exemplary  or  signal  manner. 

1626  T.  H.  Caussin's  Holy  Crt.  (1634)  A  ij  b,  A  Pious 
Queene,  who  exemplarly  maketh  good,  what  diffusedly 
is  heere  handled.  1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Blair s  Autobiog. 
xii.  ( 1848)  413  Duty  which  lieth  . .  more  eminently  and  ex¬ 
emplary  on  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

!E:xempla’ric,  a.  rare.  [f.  Exemplar  sb.  +  -ic.] 
Serving  as  an  exemplar. 

1836  G.  S.  Faber  Election  (1842)  31 1  The  typical  or  exem- 
planc  Election  of  the  Israelites  under  the  Law. 

Exemplarily  (for  promme.  cf.  Exemplary), 
adv.  Also  7  -aryly.  [f.  Exemplary  a.  +  -ly2.] 
In  an  exemplary  manner. 

f  1.  In  various  obs.  senses  :  As  an  example,  pat¬ 
tern,  or  archetype ;  by  way  of  example  or  illustra¬ 
tion  ;  signally,  conspicuously.  Cf.  Exemplary 

h  5* 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.{i&li)  "4  These  wild  dogs 
. .  vary  their  species ;  as  exemplarily  we  see  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Ounce,  which  is  the  product  of  an  European  cat. 
a  1677  Barrow  Wks.  1686  II.  341  Hence  . .  he  could  . .  de¬ 
scribe  an  exact  copy  of  righteousness  for  us  to  transcribe ; 
shewing  us  exemplarily  how  as  men  we  should  behave  our 
selves.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  503  Considerations  of 
the  Deity  as  vertually  and  exemplarily  conteining  all  things. 
1683  E.  Hooker  Pref.  Ep.  to  Ford  age's  Mystic  Div.  21 
Sin  is  not  only,  .in  private,  connived  at.  .hut  autoritativly, 
exemplarily  and  Diabolicly,  in  public,  countenanced. 
a  1703  Burkitt  On  N.  T.  Luke  vi.  19  How  rare  it  is  to  find 
those  who  are  eminently  great,  exemplarily  good? 

2.  By  way  of  deterrent  example  or  warning. 

1627  Hakewill  Apol.  iv.  xiv.  1  (1630)  503  Some  he  punish- 
eth  exemplarily  in  the  world.  1684  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  195^3  His 
Excellency. .  being  resolved  to  have  the  promoters  01  these 
Tumults  exemplarily  punished.  1774  Wilkes  Corr,  (1805) 
IV.  180  The  perfidy  of  the  French,  and  the  treachery  of  the 
Dutch,  were  exemplarily  chastised.  1880  Sala  in  Illust.Lond. 
News  18  Dec.  587  Their  leaders,  .were  exemplarily  hanged. 

3.  So  as  to  deserve  imitation. 

1611  Cotgr.  Excniplairement,  exemplarily;  for  others  to 
follow,  or  to  take  example  by.  1625  Donne  Serm.  iii.  20 
Such  as  were  noted  to  he  exemplarily  religious  and  sanc¬ 
tified  men.  1754  Richardson  Grandison  (1781)  III.  ix.  62 
Mrs.  Oldham,  .lived  now  very  happily  and  very  exemplarily. 
1858  Holland  Titcomb's  Lett.  1.  173  The  cast  iron  hus¬ 
band,  .provides  for  his  family  exemplarily.  1876  Bancroft 
Hist.  ii.  S.  I.  viii.  226  Exemplarily  faithful  to  his  country 
and  to  its  prince. 

Exemplariness  (for  pronunc.  cf.  Exem¬ 
plary).  Also  7-8  examplariness.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  exemplary. 

1.  The  quality  of  being  worthy  of  imitation  ; 
fitness  to  serve  as  a  model  for  imitation. 

1650  Davenant  Gondibert  Pref.,  Wit.,  is,  in  Divines, 
Humility,  Examplariness  [edd.  1651,  1673  Exemplariness], 
and  Moderation.  1698  Atterbury  Disc  Lady  Cutis  10 
The  Exemplariness  of  her  Behaviour  call’d  off  the  Eyes  of 
several  to  observe  it.  1752  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  III.  619  The 
examplariness  of  her  conduct.  Ibid.  IV.  337  The  exem¬ 
plariness  of  their  lives.  1883  Sc half  Encycl.  Relig.  Knowl. 
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II.  973/2  [P.  Henry]  is  remembered  for  the  purity  and  ex¬ 
emplariness  of  his  life. 

f  2.  The  quality  of  being  likely  to  be  taken  as 
an  example  ;  prominence.  Obs. 

1665  Boyle  Occas.  Refi .  iv.  xii,  The  exemplariness  and 
influence  as  well  of  their  [kings’]  vices  as  of  their  virtues. 

Exemplarity  (egzempbe-nti).  [f.  L.  exem- 
pldr-is  +  -ity,  Cf.  Fr.  exemplar it eJ\  The  quality 
of  being  exemplary.  Cf.  Exemplary  a.  3  and  6. 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fit  to  serve  as  a  model 
or  pattern  for  imitation ;  exemplary  conduct ; 
exemplariness  ;  also,  an  instance  of  such  conduct. 

1619  Brent  tr.  Sarpis  Came.  Trent  (1676.)  134  His  Holi¬ 
ness  should  send  ten  or  twelve  Prelates  . .  men  rare,  of  ex¬ 
emplarity  and  learning.  1644  J.  Goodwin  Fighting  agst. 
God  39  Such  exemplarities  of  life  and  conversation,  which 
are  sanctified  and  appointed  by  God.  1681  H.  More  Exp. 
Dtin.  iv.  127  note,  John,  .having  by  the  exemplarity  of  his 
Life  . .  drawn  the  eyes  of  all  so  upon  him.  1789  Bentham 
Princ  Legist,  xv ii  §  13  The  properties  of  exemplarity  and 
frugality  seem  to  pursue  the  same  immediate  end  though  by 
different  courses.  1868  Browning  Ring  <$•  Bk.  xii.  271 
Defunct  in  faith  and  exemplarity. 

+  2.  The  quality  or  fact  of  acting  as  an  example 
or  pattern.  Obs 

a  1677  Harrow  Wks.  1686  III.  33  Some  performances  [of 
our  Lord],  .were  done  for  exemplarity. 

t  3.  The  quality  or  fact  of  acting  as  an  example 
or  warning.  Obs. 

1648  Cromwell  Let.  21  Sept.  (Carlyle',  I  hope  the  exem¬ 
plarity  of  justice  will  testify  for  us  our  great  detestation  of 
the  fact.  1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  Dubit.  iv.  iv.  §  11  Not 
upon  any  direct  account  of  justice,  but . .  for  terror  and  exem¬ 
plarity 

t  Exe  mplarize,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Exem¬ 
plar  +  -ize.J  To  illustrate  by  example. 

Hence  Exemplarizing  ppl.  a. 

1652GAULE  Alagastrom.  103  The  historizing  or  exemplar¬ 
izing  \misprinted  exemplanizing]  Astrologers. 

Exemplary  (egze’mplari,  e-gzemplari),  a.  and 
adv.  Also  6-7  exemplarie,  6-9  examplary,  7 
exempleary.  [f.  late  L.  exempldr-is  (see  Exem¬ 
plar  a.  and  -ary2),  f.  exempluml\  A.  adj. 

+  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  example  ;  furnishing 
examples.  Obs. 

1623  Cockeram,  Exemplarie ,  of  or  belonging  to  an  ex¬ 
ample.  1640  J.  Mabbe  {title)  Cervantes’  Exemplarie  No- 
vells.  a  1649  R.  Holdsworth  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav. 
Ps.  cxxiii.  2  It  is  an  exemplary  particle,  to  stir  them  [men] 
up  to  do  the  like.  1692-1732  in  Coles.  1822  {title)  The 
Exemplary  Novels  ofM.  de  Cervantes  Saavedra. 

2.  That  may  serve  as  a  specimen  or  type ;  in  a 
typical  form  ;  typical. 

1614  Selden  Titles  Hon.  5,  I  allow,  that  a  Family  . .  was 
as  an  exemplary  Monarchic.  1670  Milton  Hist.  Eng.  111. 
(1851)  94  This  third  Book  having  to  tell  of  accidents  various 
and  exemplary.  1683  tr.  Erasmus '  Morize  Enc.  31  The 
two  Cato’s  are  exemplary  instances.  1878  Rusk  in  Notes  on 
Turner  72  Four  exemplary  drawings  he. .  [Turner]  made  for 
specimens. 

b.  Serving  for  an  illustration  ;  illustrative. 

1639  Fuller  Holy  JVarv.  xxiv.  (1647)  271  Exemplary  is 
the  Coat  of  George  Villiers  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  five 
Scallop-shells  on  a  plain  Crosse,  speaking  his  predecessours 
valour  in  the  Holy  warre.  1817  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev. 
LXXXII.  82  Collecting  exemplary  passages  which  can  only 
assist  a  reader  to  infer  the  meaning  of  a  word  by  induction. 

3.  Of  a  penalty,  damages,  etc.  :  Such  as  may 
serve  for  a  warning,  or  act  as  a  deterrent. 

1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1638)  196  The  Christians 
sent  by  Lazarus,  .suffered  many  of  them  exemplary  punish¬ 
ment.  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  III.  99  His  justice 
was  exemplary  on  thieves  and  robbers.  1734  tr.  R oilin' s 
Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  III.  vn.  298  He  took  an  exemplary  ven¬ 
geance.  1809  Observer  7  May,  From  the  frequency  of  this 
offence,  it  became  necessary  to  punish  it  with  exemplary 
severity.  1888  Bryce  A  me?'.  Co?nmw.  II.  App.  672  The 
plaintiff,  in  addition  to  the  actual  damage,  may  . .  recover 
exemplary  damages. 

+  b.  Phrases :  To  be  exemplary :  to  become  a 
warning.  To  make  ( a  person ,  also  a  thing)  exem¬ 
plary  :  to  make  an  example  of.  Obs. 

1591  Lambarde  ArcJieion  (1635)  181  These  offences  might 
be  made  exemplary  and  forewarning  to  other  men.  1658-9 
Burton's  Diary  (1828'  III.  251  Let  him  be  exemplary  in  his 
punishment.  Send  him  to  the  Tower,  and  fine  him  1000/. 
1669  Lond  Gaz.  No.  41 1/4  The  Ring-leaders  in  the  late 
Tumult,  whom  he  intends  to  make  exemplary.  1692  R. 
L’Estrange  Josephus'  Antiq.  iv.  ii.  (1733)  79  That  dark 
Way  of  Proceeding  ought  to  be  made  exemplary  in  time. 

4.  Of  a  kind  to  become  an  example,  liable  to  be 
turned  into  a  precedent.  Hence  in  weaker  sense  : 
Such  as  to  attract  notice;  remarkable,  extraordinary, 
signal,  arch.  . 

•589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  i.  xx.  (Arb.)  58  The  good 
and  bad  of  Princes  is  more  exemplarie  . .  then  the  priuate 
persons.  1629  Chapman  Juvenal  185  A  lamprey  of  an  ex¬ 
emplary  size,  That  for  dimension  bears  the  prize  from  all. 

1649  Selden  Laws  Eng.  11.  iii.  (1739)  18  Such  crimes  as 
are  contrary  to  . .  the  publick  profit  or  peace,  in  a  more  ex¬ 
emplary  way  than  ordinary.  17x8  Prior  Solonion  11.  986 
From  this  abyss  of  exemplary  vice  Resolv'd  .  .to  rise.  1829 
Gen.  P.  Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  I.  137  There  was  nobody 
that  made  a  more  exemplary  bawling  for  the  constable. 

5.  Of  things :  Serving  as  a  model  or  pattern, 
after  which  something  may  be  made ;  archetypal. 

*594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol  1.  iii.  8  We  are  not  of  opinion., 
that  nature  in  working  hath  before  her  certaine  exemplary 
draughts  or  patternes.  1659  H.  L’Estrange  A  lliatice  Dh>. 
Off.  40  So  that  what  Osmund  intended  peculiarly  for  his 


own  use  became  exemplary  to  others.  1702  I^ond.  Gaz. 
No.  3809/8  An  exemplary  Invoice,  proper  for  those  at  Sea 
and  Land.  1816  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXXXI.  525 
Manuscript  books  . .  sufficiently  popular  to  be  exemplary. 
1854  Trench  Synon.  N.  T.  Ser.  1.  (i860)  83  The  first  edition 
of  1611  ..should  have  been  considered  authoritative  and 
exemplary  for  all  that  followed. 

6.  Of  persons  and  personal  attributes  :  Fit  to 
serve  as  an  example  or  pattern  for  imitation. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  1.  xix.  (Arb.)  55  The  good 
and  exemplarie  things  and  actions  of  the  former  ages. 
1612  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  ii.  7  In.. good  doctrine,  and 
good  life,  .exemplarie  to  his  [a  minister’s]  people  in  publike 
and  priuate.  1640  T.  Heywood  {title),  The  exemplary 
Lives  and  memorable  Acts  of  nine  the  most  worthy  Women 
of  the  World.  1663  Gerbier  Coiczisel  A  j  a,  Your  Lordship 
hath  been  exemplary  to  better  Building.  1709  Steele 
Tatler  No.  104  F  3  This  Lady  lived  several  Years  an  Ex¬ 
emplary  Pattern  of  Conjugal  Love.  _  1848  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  II.  92  He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  fervent  piety. . 
and  an  exemplary  parish  priest.  1883  W.  R.  S.  Ralston 
in  19 th  Ce?it.  XIII.  88  Popular  tales  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
provided  with  exemplary  morals. 

Hence  +  b.  Excellent,  perfect.  Obs. 

1644  Bulwer  Chirol.  11  The  most  faithfull  guide  to  the 
exemplary  knowledge  of  any  matter  of  Fact. 

f  B.  adv.  In  an  exemplary  manner ;  to  an  ex¬ 
emplary  degree  ;  so  as  to  be  exemplary.  Obs. 

1626  G.  Sandys  Ovid's  Met.,  Life  3  Continuing  to  the  end 
exemplarie  faithfull.  1658  A.  Fox  tr.  JVurtz'  Surg.  1.  iii.  8 
Such  Surgeons,  .deserve  to  be  punished  severely  and  ex¬ 
emplary.  "  1729  Morgan  Algiers  I.  iv.  74  That  good  Pastor 
[S.  Augustine]  persuaded  him  to  live  exemplary  in  his  Sta¬ 
tion.  1772  Wilkes  Corr.  (1805)  IV.  139  Our  captain.. had 
been  exemplary  humane  and  good. 

+  Exemplary,  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  exem¬ 
plar  ium  (whence  Fr .exemplaire:  see  Examples), 
f.  exemplum  Example.] 

1.  a.  A  type  or  figure,  b.  A  typical  instance, 
an  example,  c.  An  example,  pattern  of  conduct. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Rochas  I.  viii.  118  (1558)  15  a/i  Let  Zisara  be 
your  examplary.  Ibid.  II.  xxii.  7.  56  b/1  An  examplary 
of  porte  &  maner.  1579  Fulke  Heskvis '  Pari.  374  Basill 
calleth  breade  &  wine  amiTvira,  or  cxcmplaria,  exemplaries 
of  the  bodie  and  bloud  of  Christ.  1583  Stubbes  Anat. 
Abus.  B  vj,  The  pride  of  apparel  remaining  in  sight,  as  an 
exemplary  of  evill. 

2.  a.  A  ‘copy’  of  a  book;  =  Exemplar  sb.  5. 
b.  A  copy  or  transcript  (of  a  writing). 

1538  Leland  I  tin.  I.  p.xix,  Parte  of  the  examplaries.  .hath 
beene  imprinted  yn  Germany.  1548  Udall  Erasm.  Par., 
Luke  Pref.  5  b,  The  Latine  exemplaries  . .  do  vary  and  not 
well  agree.  1633  J.  Done  Hist.  Scptuagint  29  The  ex¬ 
emplary  of  Demetrius  his  request  to  the  King  was  this : 
Great  sir,  Since  [etc.].  1706  A.  Bedford  Te?nple  Mus.  vii. 
143  Moses  had  ordered  the  Kings  a  Copy  of  the  Law.  The 
Exemplary  of  the  Temple  was  taken  away. 

+  Exe’mplate.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  late  L.  ex- 
cmpldt-um ,  neut.  pa.  pple.  of  exempldre  :  see 
next.]  Something  made  after  an  exemplar  or  pat¬ 
tern.  Contrasted  with  exemplar. 

1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv.  321  The  Divine  Essence, 
which  representes  al  things ;  as  an  Exemplar  directes  the 
operation  of  God  in  producing  the  Exemplates  or  things 
formed  according  thereunto. 

+  Exemplate,  Obs.  rare.  [f.  late  L.  exem- 
pldt -,  ppl.  stem  of  exempldre  Ho  example  ’  ^in 
various  senses),  f.  exemplum  Example.]  trans.  To 
show  by  examples. 

c  1601  W.  Watson  Decacordon  193  Might  it  be  without 
offence  to  exemplate  out  of  Parsons  Philopater  by  what 
meanes  the  change  of  religion  came,  I  could,  etc. 

t  Exe'mplative,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  cx- 
empl-um  Example  sb. ;  cf.  figurative.']  Furnish¬ 
ing  an  example. 

C1450  Henryson  Mor.  Fab.  84  The  sentence  was  fructuous 
and  agreable,  In  Moralitie  exemplatiue  prudent. 

Exemple,  -er,  obs.  ff.  Example,  -er. 
Exemplifiable  (egze-mplifai-ab’l),  a.  rare. 
[f.  Exemplify  +  -able.]  That  may  be  exemplified. 

1807  Coleridge  I  At.  Rem.  (1836)  I.  263  The  psycholo¬ 
gical  cause  is  easily  stated,  and  copiously  exemplifiable. 
1864  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Exe'mplificate,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  med.L. 

exemplificat-  ppl.  stem  of  exemplficdre  :  see  Ex¬ 
emplify.]  trans.  =  Exemplify  8. 

i577~87  Holinshed  Chron.  III.  1124/1  The  words  whereof 
for  the  more  euidence,  I  thought  here  to  exemplificat. 

t  Exe'mplificate,  sb.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  med. 
L.  *exemplficdtum ,  neut.  of  pa.  pple.  of  excmpli¬ 
ficare  :  see  prec.]  A  copy,  transcript. 

1577  Harrison  England  11.  xxv.  (1877)  1.  365  Sundrie  ex- 
emplificats  of  the  grants  are  yet  to  be  seene  in  writing. 

Exemplification  (egze'mplifikfi-jbn).  [a. 
AF.  exemplification,  ad.  med.L.  exemplificdtion-etn, 
n.  of  action  f.  exemplficdre  :  see  Exemplify.] 

1.  The  action  of  exemplifying  ;  showing  or  illus¬ 
trating  by  example ;  an  instance  of  this.  In  ex¬ 
emplification  of\  so  as  to  exemplify. 

1548  Hall  Chroti.  Hen.  VIII.  an.  22  For  the  more  exem¬ 
plification  of  the  same,  he  sent  the  Lorde  de  Roche  with 
letters  of  credence.  1631  Gouge  Gods  Arrows  hi.  §  1.  179 
Before  the  particular  exemplification  of  the  foresaid  promise, 
the  Issue  thereof  is  inserted.  1779-81  Johnson  L.  P.,  Ad¬ 
dison  Wks.  III.  87  The  mention  of  another  like  consequence 
from  a  like  cause.. is  not  a  simile,  but  an  exemplification. 
1809  Coleridge  Frie?id  (1865)  20  So  much  in  proof  and  ex¬ 
emplification  of  the  probable  expediency  of  pious  deception. 


1864  Burton  Scot.  Abr.  II.  i.  60  In  exemplification  of  some 
of  the  recondite  principles  laid  down. 

2.  That  which  exemplifies,  or  serves  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  law,  general  principle,  statement,  etc. 

1582  G.  Martin  in  Fulke' s  Defezice  (1843)  490  As  is  plain 
by  the  exemplification  immediately  following,  of  king,  and 
dukes,  and  other  sent  or  appointed  by  him.  1650  Elder- 
field  Tythes  310  Let  thy  life  be  . .  a  counterpart  or  exem¬ 
plification  of  thy  book  of  religion.  1798  Malthus  Popul. 
(1817)  I.  52  An  exemplification  of  the  obvious  truth,  that 
population  cannot  increase  without  the  food  to  support  it. 

1865  Grote  Plato  I.  ii.  379  Particular  exemplifications  of 
the  Beautiful,  substituted  in  place  of  the  general  concept. 

3.  An  attested  copy  or.  transcript  of  a  record, 
deed,  etc. 

[1382  Act  1  Rich.  II,  c.  4  Quodque  exemplificaciones  illse 
.  .ejusdem  sint  vigoris.  .sicut.  .munimenta  ilia  forent.  1429 
Act  8  Hen.  VI,  c.  12  Saunz  ascun  rasure  en  une  mesme 
lieu  en  mesme  lexemplification  &  lenrollement.]  1542-3 
Act  34-5  Hen.  VIII,  c.  27  §  39  Euery  exemplification 
vpon  any  recorde.  .shall  be  sealed  with  the  Kinges  iudiciall 
seale.  1653  in  Somers  Tracts  (1-795)  II.  538  To  the  Masters 
cf  the  Chancery  for  examining  every  Skin  of  an  Exemplifi¬ 
cation  of  a  Record.  1767  T.  Hutchinson  Hist.  Coll. 
Mass.  II.  212  An  exemplification  of  Burgess’s  commission 
was  obtained.  1884  Roscoe's  Law  of  Evidence  (ed.  15)  91 
An  exemplification  produced  from  the  proper  custody.. is 
evidence. 

f  4.  ?  A  setting  forth  at  length.  Obs. 

1588  J.  H[arvey]  Disc.  Proble?ne  54  But  which  of  them 
were  the  originall  record  of  the  maker,  or  phantastical  ex¬ 
emplification  of  the  writer. .  it  is  to  little  purpose  to  know. 

Hence  Exe  mplifica  tional  a.,  of  or  pertaining 
to  exemplification. 

1826  Bentham  in  West m.  Rev.  V.  498  Case  to  which  the 
exemplificational  [shape  of  a  code]  more  particularly  applies, 
that  of  an  as  yet  only  proposed  code. 

Exemplificative  (egze'mplifikativ),  a.  Tend¬ 
ing  to  exemplify;  furnishing  an  example.  Const,  of. 

1826  Bentham  in  Wcstzn.  Rev.  VI.  498  Distinguishable 
shapes,  .the  ratiocinative,  the  instructional,  the  exemplifica¬ 
tive.  1889  F.  Hall  in  Natio?i  (N.  Y.)  XLVIII.  96/2  Of 
this  truism  . .  the  still  frequent  onslaughts  on  reliable  are 
noticeably  exemplificative. 

Exemplificator  (egze-mplifik^tai).  rare-'. 
[a.  med.L.  exemplificator,  agent-n.  f.  exemplijicare 
(see  Exemplify).]  An  exemplifier,  exemplar. 

1832  E?'aser's  Mag.  VI.  604  Byron  is  the  least  exemplifi¬ 
cator  of  this. 

Exemplified  (egze-mplifoid),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Ex¬ 
emplify  -f  -ED1.]  In  the  senses  of  the  verb, 
a.  That  has  been  copied  out ;  of  which  an  attested 
copy  has  been  made.  b.  Made  into  an  example  ; 
notorious. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secreta?y  11.  (1625)  45  Your  exemplified 
discourse.  1638  in  Harwood  Lichfield  (1806)  482  As  ap- 
peareth  by  the  old  exemplified  lease.  1660  Boyle  Seraphic 
Love  72  Wonders  wrought  for  a  generation  that . .  ascrib’d 
them  to  the  Devil,  and  return’d  them  with  so  exemplifi’d  an 
Ingratitude.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Exemplified,  cleared, 
proved  or  confirmed  by  an  example  or  instance ;  also,  copied 
out  from  a  deed  or  writing. 

Exemplifier  (egze'mplifgiiBi).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-Eli  1.]  One  who  exemplifies. 

1552  Huloet,  Exemplifier,  or  he  that  foloweth  the  example 
of  others,  asc?'iptor.  a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  III.  xlv.  374 
Jesus  (the  Author,  Master,  and  Exemplifyer  of  these  doc¬ 
trines).  1775  in  Ash.  1832  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Exemplify  'egze'mplifsi),  v.  Also  5-6  ex¬ 
emplify.  [ad.  med.L.  exemplfi-cdre ,  f.  exemplum 
Example  +  -fiedre :  see  -fy.] 
fl.  trans.  To  instruct  by  example,  set  a  (good) 
example  to.  Also  absol.  Obs. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  iv.  xxxv,  Priestes  ..  should  the 
worlde  exemplefye  With  good  doctryne  of  perfection.  1513 
Bradshaw  St.  Wcrburge  1.  2299  To  instructe  and  informe 
and  to  exemplyfy. 

+  2.  trans .  To  make  an  example  of  (a  person). 
1632  B.  Jonson  Magn.  Lady  hi.  iv,  Your  exemplified 
malefactors,  That  have  survived  their  infamy  and  punish¬ 
ment.  1642  D.  Rogers  Matrim.  Honour  337  A  just  and 
jealous  God,  not  sparing  to  exemplifie.  .his  best  servants. 

+  3.  To  set  an  example  of,  exhibit  a  model  of. 
1649  Selden  Laws  Eng.  11.  xiii.  (1739)  69  A  thing  that 
none  of  his  Predecessors  ever  exemplified  to  him.  1673 
Lady's  Call.  1.  iii.  21  If  the  poor  happen  not  to  have  more 
charity  then  they  exemplify  to  them. 

+  4 .  To  fashion  after  an  example  or  model.  Obs. 
1579  Fulke  Heskins '  Pari.  475  They  make  the  body  of 
Christ,  both  the  exemplar,  and  the  thing  exemplified.  1681 
-6  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life{\q\j)  III.  576  Those outward  lmages, 
which  they  exemplified  from  the  Similitudes  which  they 
fram’d  of  him  in  tneir  own  Fancies, 
t  5.  To  adduce,  allege,  quote,  use  as  an  example. 
To  exemplify  to:  to  compare  to  by  way  of  ex¬ 
ample  or  specimen.  To  exemplify  to  be  :  to  quote 
by  way  of  example  as  being.  Obs. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xi.  xiii,  For  whych  poetes  hym 
so  exemplified.  1592  Daniel  Compl.  Ros.  Wks.  (1717)  39 
Exemplify  my  Frailty.  1593  Nashe  ^  Lett.  Confut.  54  Canst 
thou  exemplifie  vnto  mee..one  minnum  of  the  particular 
deuice  of  his  play  that  I  purloind?  ai6\8  Raleigh  in 
Gutch  Coll.  Citr.  I.  83  The  emphyteusis  or  feudum..for 
understanding  sake  may  be  exemplified  to  an  estate  at  this 
day  allowed.  1641  Milton  Ch.  Govt.  11.  (1851)  63  Not  to 
exemplifie  the  malapert  insolence  of  our  owne  Bishops. 
1649  Selden  Laws  Eng .  1.  lxii.  (1739)  121  Glanvil ..  ex¬ 
emplifies  Sedition  and  destruction  of  the  Kingdom,  to  be  in 
equal  degree  a  Wound  of  Majesty.  1794  G.  Wakefield 
Exam.  Paine's  Age  of Reason  24T0  exemplify  their  morality 
in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  gospel. 
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+  b.  absoL  To  find  precedents,  excuse  oneself 
by  example.  Ohs. 

i597  Daniel  Civ.  Wares  1.  xcvii,  That  our  times  might 
not  have  t’  exemplifie  with  aged  staines. 

6.  (The  current  sense.)  a.  To  illustrate  by  ex¬ 
amples  ;  to  find  or  furnish  an  example  or  instance 
of.  Occas.  with  sentence  as  obj. 

c  1430  Lydg.  in  Pol.%  Rel.  $  L .  Poems  { 1866)  46,  I  exempli- 
fye  by  kyndly  prouidence  Bewte  wyll  shew  thow  hornys  be 
away.  1588  Fraunce  (title\  Lawiers  Logike,  exemplifying 
the  praecepts  of  Logike  by  the  practice  of  the  Common 
Lawe.  1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  214  His  desire 
of  . .  armes  and  war  wherby  to  exemplifie  his  valour.  1637 
Gillespie  Eng.  Pop.  Cerem.  n.  iii.  18,  I  will  really  exam- 
plify  that  which  I  say.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud .  Ep.  11. 
vi.  22  How  far  they  exceeded,  may  be  exemplified  from  Palae- 
phatus,  in  his  book  of  fabulous  narrations.  1668  Barrow  in 
Rigaud  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  48  The  rules  I  sent  you 

concerning  the  hyperbola,  I  cannot  well  exemplify.  1752 
Johnson  R  ambler  IS  0.20^  f  ^ 1  have  rarely  exemplified  my 
assertions  by  living  characters.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India. 
II.  v.  viii.  683  A  completeness  never  before  exemplified. 
1864  Bp.  of  Lincoln  Charge  8  Its  Principal . .  has  exem¬ 
plified  to  its  pupils  how  labor  best  prospers  when  it  is  the 
labor  of  love.  1869  Phillips  Vesuv.  ii.  31  Nor  is  it  the 
earliest  style  of  wall  . .  exemplified  in  Mycenae. 

b.  To  be  or  serve  as  an  example  of. 

1:793  Beddoes  Math.  Evid.  147  The  mode  of  expression 
of  children  and  Africans  frequently  exemplifies  this  remark. 
1845  McCulloch  Taxation  11.  vi.  (1852)  277  The  roads  in  the 
Highlands  exemplify  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  i860 
Tyndall  Glac.  11.  xxx.  406  The  third  action  is  exemplified 
by  the  state  of  the  rails  near  a  station,  etc.  1878  C.  Stanford 
Symb.  Christ  i.  31  The  principle  which  the  ancient  payment 
of  tithes  exemplified. 

c.  intr.  To  quote  examples  or  instances  byway 
of  illustration,  f  To  exemplify  in ,  of :  =  ‘  to  in¬ 
stance  in  *,  i.  e.  to  cite  (something)  as  an  instance. 

1582  G.  Martin  in  Fulke  Def.  (1843)  213  Suppose  he  had 
exemplified  of  the  two  condemned  heretics,  Jovinian  and 
Vigilantius  also.  1587  Harrison  England  11.  v.  (1877)  1. 
136,  I  could  exemplifie  also  in  manie  other.  1598  R. 
Haydocke  tr.  Lomazzo  on  Painting  II.  157  And  thus,  if  I 
woulde  inlarge  my  discourse,  I  might  exemplifie  in  the  light 
passing  through  a  glasse  ful  of  red  wine.  1619  Brent  tr. 
Sarpis  Hist.  Connc.  Trent.  (1676)  590  He  exemplified  in 
Darius,  who,  etc.  1641  Bp.  Hall  Misch.  Faction  Rem. 
Wks.  (1660)  66  It  were  to  no  purpose  to  exemplifie,  where 
the  instances  are  numberlesse. 

7.  To  make  an  official  copy  of ;  esp.  to  make  an 
attested  copy  of  (a  legal  document)  under  an 
official  seal. 

1523  Fitzherb.  Surz>.  20  b,  Any  partie  . .  may  . .  haue  a 
copye  . .  exemplyfied  vnder  the  seale  of  offyce  of  the  same 
place.  1581  Act  23  Eliz.  c.  3  §  3  Fines  . .  shall  be  exempli¬ 
fied  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England.  1603  Holland 
P tut arch's  Mor.  928  He  proposed  . .  that  their  tragcedies 
should  be  exemplified  and  engrossed  faire.  1687  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  2277/4  The  Laws  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Spawn  and  Spatt  of  Oysters  . .  were  Signed  and  Exem¬ 
plified  under  the  Seal  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty. 
1710  Ibid.  No.  4735/4  Which  Recovery  was  exemplified 
under  the  Great  Seal.  1884  Roscoe’s  Law  of  Evidence 
(ed.  15)  91  An  exemplification  produced  from  the  proper 
custody  and  purporting  to  exemplify  a  commission  from  the 
crown  is  evidence  though  the  seal  has  been  lost. 

+  8.  To  copy  (a  document) ;  to  quote  in  writing. 
1570-6  Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  (1826)  221  The  storie  of 
King  Vortigers  Wassailing  . .  I  have  already  exemplified. 
1581  —  Eiren.  11.  iv.  (1588)  149  This  last  Statute  I  have  ex¬ 
emplified  the  more  at  large.  1629  A.  Hamilton  in  Usshers 
Lett.  (1686)  405  If  your  Grace  . .  hath  a  mind  to  exemplify, 
write  out,  or  collect  any  thing  out  of  any  of  the  said  Books. 
1665  J.  Webb  Stone-H eng (1725)  85  That  Inscription,  .men¬ 
tioned  by  Camden  . .  and  by  him  exemplified.  1709  Strype 
Ann.  Ref.  I.  ii.  58  Because  it  is  a  private  act,  and  unprinted, 

I  exemplify  it  in  the  Appendix. 

t  Exemply,  v.  Obs.  Also  examply.  [ad. 
OF.  exemplier,  f.  exemple  :  see  Example  sA] 
trans.  =  Exemplify  6  and  7. 

1561  Eden  {title)  Martin  Cortes'  Art  of  Navigation,  .ex- 
amplied  [Sp.  ex emplificado]  by  many  Demonstrations.  1656 
Burtons  Diary  (1828)  I.  184  They  produced  an  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  . .  exemplied  [?  mispr.  for  exemplified]  under  seal, 
and  offered  it  to  a  clerk  to  read  it. 

Exe'mpt  (egze*mpt),  ppl.  a.  and  sb.  [a.  Fr. 
exempt  =  Pr.  exempt ,  ad.  L.  exempt-tisy  pa.  pple. 
of  eximere  to  take  out,  f.  ex-  out  +  e  mitre  to  take.] 
A.  pple.  and  adj. 

1.  With  distinctly  ppl.  sense  :  =  exempted  pa. 
pple.  and  ppl.  adj. 

a.  Taken  away,  removed  from  ;  abolished.  Obs . 
exc.  arch.  +  b.  =  Excepted  ;  also  exempt  case  ; 
cf.  Exempted.  Obs.  +  c.  Cut  off,  debarred,  ex¬ 
cluded.  Obs.  J*  d.  Removed  from  (put  of)  alle¬ 
giance,  liability,  or  obligation  to.  Obs. 

The  pple.  may  have  been  referred  variously  to  the  Eng. 
vbs.  exenie ,  exempt ,  or  have  been  employed  in  direct  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  L.  exemptus. 

a.  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  11.  vii.  60  pe  soule.  .beynge  in 
heuene  reioi.se}>  }>at  it  is  exempt  from  alle  er}>ely  }>inges. 
1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utop.  1.  (Arb.)  46  They,  .be  cleane 
quite  and  exempte  out  of  the  bondes  and  daunger  to  Gods 
commaundement.  rz  163X  Donne  6  Semi.  i.  (1634)  18  Men 
appropriated  to  God,  men  exempt  out  of  the  world.  1697 
Drydf.n  sEneid  vii.  287  When  exempt  from  Mortal  Earth. 
1874  Holland  Mistr.  Mattse  125  Blessed  Sleep  !  in  which 
exempt  From  our  tired  Selves  long  hours  we  lie. 

b.  1426  Pol.  Poems (1859)  II.  i37Thecours  suyng  in  alle 
is  hole  entent,  And  in  no  wise  list  not  be  exempte.  1679 
Dryden  &  Lee  CEdipus  15  Hear  then  this  dreadful  impreca¬ 
tion  ;  hear  it  :  'Tis  lay’d  on  all ;  not  any  one  exempt.  1705 


Stanhope  Paraphr.  IV.  572  These  are  very  rare  and  ex¬ 
empt  cases.  1788  Wesley  Wks.  (1872)  VI.  281  With  regard 
even  to  these  exempt  cases. 

C-  c  1450  Castle  Hd.  Life  St.  Cuihb.  (Surtees)  3712 
My  teching  eftir  my  dissese  Sail’  no3t  be  had  in  contempt, 
Na  all’  oute  of  doyng  all  exempt,  c  1450  Lonelich  Grail 

I.  562  In  Wanhope  weren  they  falle,  and  exempt  from  graces 
alle.  c  1500  Mclusine  8  Whens  may  be  suche  a  fayr  . . 
lady,  .so  exempt  &  vnpurveyed  of  felawship.  1580  Lupton 
Siqvila  hi  Judges  that  favour  falshood  shall  be  exempt 
from  Gods  presence.  1598  9  E.  Forde  Parisians  1.  (1661) 
49  Being  exempt  from  the  clear  light  of  the  sun. 

d.  c  1380  Wyclif  Set.  Wks.  III.  351  pei  [priests]  ben 
exempt  fro  Goddis  lawe  by  privylegies  pat  pei  han  getun. 
a  1400  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  209  Alle  thynge  must  obeye 
to  Goddys  look,  Out  of  his  myght  is  non  exempt.  1482 
Monk  of  Evesham  (Arb.)  1 01  Y  saw  hym.  .exempte  and 
delyueryd  frome  al  peynys.  1513-4  Act  5  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  6 
[They]  haue  been  exempt  and  discharged  from  all  offices 
and  businesse.  1338  Starkey  England  11.  iii.  205,  I  wold 
haue  no  offycer  of  cyte  nor  towne  to  be  exempt  from  theyr 
authoryte.  1651  Davenant  Gondibert  1.  iv.  ii,  Lands  exempt 
from  Nature’s  law. 

+  2.  Picked  out,  choice,  select.  Obs. 
c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  ix.  604  Of  whose  faire  sexe,  we  come 
to  offer  seauen,  The  most  exempt  for  excellence. 

f  3.  Not  subject  to  a  superior  authority ;  inde¬ 
pendent.  Obs. 

1552  Huloet,  Exempt  or  privileged  by  the  kinges  charter, 
exemptus.  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  11.  8  Is  the  lande 
diuided  into  shires,  counties,  precincts,  and  seuerall  exempt 
liberties  ?  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  73  The  Locri,  surnamed 
Ozolae,  free  states  and  exempt.  1628  Coke  On  Litt.  133 
The  wife  of  the  King  of  England  is  an  exempt  person  from 
the  King,  and  is  capable  of  lands.  1738  Common  Sense 
(1739)  D.  1 13  The  Tea-Table  is  a  Place  which  seems  to  pre¬ 
scribe  for  an  exempt  Jurisdiction  from  Common  Sense. 

b.  esp.  of  a  monastery  or  other  religious  found¬ 
ation.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1460  Capgrave  Chron.  261  William  bischop  of  Canntirbury 
. .  gat  . .  bulles  fro  the  Court  to  have  mid.  of  the  pound, 
both  of  exempt  [cherchis]  and  not  exempt.  1525  ( title ),  The 
Boke  of  Comfort  . .  Enprented  in  the  Exempt  Monastery  of 
Tavestok  in  Denshyre.  1621  Abp.  Abbot  in  Fort  esc. 
Papers  165  The  Churche  of  Westminster  being  an  exempt 
and  privileged  place.  1726  Ayliffe  Par  erg.  13  An  Abbot 
cannot  without  the  Knowledge  and  Advice  of  his  Convent, 
subject  an  Exempt  Monastery  to  any  Person.  1868  Stanley 
Westm.  Ab.  vi.  516  The  Primate  ..  preferred  to  avoid  the 
question  of  the  exempt  jurisdiction  of  Westminster. 

4.  Freed  from  allegiance  or  liability  to ;  not 
subject  to  the  control  or  influence  of. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  318  To  live  exempt  From  Heav’ns 
high  jurisdiction.  1716  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Lett.  xli. 

II.  it  There  were  some  people  exempt  from  their  [enchant¬ 
ments’]  power.  1850  Gladstone  Glean.  (1879)  V*  lxiii.  21 1 
There  is  no  European  country  in  which  ecclesiastical  so¬ 
cieties  are  exempt  from  civic  control.  1874  Micklethwaite 
Mod.  Par.  Churches  117  The  old  builders  neither  were  in¬ 
fallible,  nor  are  exempt  from  criticism. 

5.  Not  liable  to  suffering,  hardship,  or  incon¬ 
venience  f  of  \  from  ;  not  exposed  or  subject  to  : 
a.  danger,  disease,  or  evil  of  any  kind. 

a  1420  Hoccleve  De  Reg.  Princ.  m6This  worldes  power 
and  riche  abundaunce  Of  drede  of  perile  never  ben  exempte. 
1490  Caxton  Eneydos  viii.  (1890)  35  To  kepe  hir  cyte  and 
the  cytezeyns  vnhurt  and  exempt  from  oppressyons.  a  1637 
B.  Jonson  (J.),  To.  .live exempt  From  all  the  nets  that  thou 
canst  spread.  1658  Evelyn  Fr.  Gard.  (1675)  199  Where 
they  may  be  exempt  from  the  frost.  17x1  Steele  Sped. 
No.  4  P2  Exempt  from  the  Passions  with  which  others  are 
tormented.  1759  J.  Mills  Dithamels  Hush.  11.  ii.  (1762) 
241,  I  did  not  see  any  one  field  exempt  from  this  distemper. 
1846  Trench  Mirac.  xxix.  (1862)  393  They  whom  Christ 
loves  are  no  more  exempt  than  others  from  their  share  of 
earthly  trouble  and  anguish. 

b.  a  charge,  duty,  payment,  tax,  etc. 

1471  Ripley  Comp.  Alch.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  108  Exempt 
from  Claustrall  observance.  1517  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888) 
App.  viii.  212  Those  Surgeons  which  be  exempt  from  Al- 
maner  offices,  enquestes  &  wacches.  1555  Fardle  Facions 
1.  v.  62  This  sorte  of  menne  is  priuileged,  and  exempte  from 
all  maner  of  charges.  1794  Sullivan  Vie-w  Nat.  II.  432 
These.. lived  exempt  from  all  public  concerns  and  duties. 
1853  Stocqueler  Mil.  Encycl.  s.  v.,  Men  of  a  certain  age 
are  exempt  from  serving  in  the  militia.  1871  Morley  Vol¬ 
taire  (1886)  75  A  man  because  he  is  a  noble  or  a  priest  was 
not  exempt  from  paying  certain  taxes. 

6.  Unsullied,  unaffected  by ;  clear,  free  from  (a 
defect,  flaw,  stain,  weakness). 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  8  These . .  being 
utterly  exempt  from  any  waight  or  gravity  at  all,  are  rightly 
termed  ..  familiar  letters.  zti6ii  Chapman  Iliad  viii.  435 
Hector  . .  led  to  a  place,  pure  and  exempt  from  blood,  The 
Trojan  forces,  a  1704  T.  Brown  Sat.  agst.  Woman  Wks. 
1730  I.  57  Celia  alone's  exempt  from  all  these  crimes.  1821 
Shelley  Prometh.  Unb.  iii.  iv.  156  From  custom's  evil 
taint  exempt  and  pure.  1875  Scrivener  Led.  Grk.  Test.  6 
Not  exempt  from  the  common  failings  of  humanity. 

B.  sb. 

1.  gen.  An  exempted  person ;  esp.  one  relieved 
from  performance  of  a  duty,  payment  of  a  tax,  etc. 

1846  Prescott  Ferd.  Is.  II.  11.  iii.  315  The  only  legal 
exempts  [from  this  military  service]  were  the  clergy,  hidal¬ 
gos,  and  paupers,  i860  Emerson  Cond.  Life  ix.  184  To 
point  at  one  or  another  fine  madman,  as  if  there  were  any 
exempts.  1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S.  IV.  xxvii.  518  Old 
men.  .who  were  exempts,  except  in  case  of  immediate  danger 
to  the  town. 

2.  Eccl.  A  person  or  religious  establishment  not 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop.  Cf.  A. 

3  b.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1532  R.  Bowyer  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  xvii.  134  Refor- 
mators  of  divers  orders  of  religion  • .  as  well  exempts  as  not 


exempts.  1577  Harrison  England  il  ii.  (1877)  1.  42  Though 
it  [the  archdeaconrie  of  S.  Albons]  be  under  the  Bishop  of 
London  for  visitations  &  synods,  yet  is  it  otherwise  reputed 
as  member  of  the  see  of  Lincolne,  and  therefore  worthily 
called  an  exempt.  1706  tr.  Dupin' s  Eccl.  Hist.  16th  C.  II. 
iv.  xxi.  377  The  Holidays  . .  shall  also  be  observed  by  all 
Regulars,  even  Exempts. 

t  3.  In  the  French  army  :  a.  An  inferior  cavalry 
officer  who  commanded  in  the  absence  of  the 
captain  and  lieutenant,  and  was  exempt  from 
ordinary  military  duty.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 

1670  Cotton  Espernou  ii.  viii.  347  Mazure,  and  du  Lion 
Exempts  of  her  Guards.  1702  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3822/3  Our 
Men  took  an  Exempt  of  the  Life-Guard.  1751  Smollett 
Per.  Pic.  (1779)  II.  xlv.  83  A  file  of  musqueteers  com¬ 
manded  by  an  Exempt  [in  Paris].  1753  Scots  Mag. 
XV.  64/1  Three  exempts  of  the  guards.  1823  in  Crabb 
Tec hnol.  Diet. 

f  b.  A  French  police  officer.  Obs.  exc.  Hist. 
Originally,  a  sub-officer  of  the  mounted  police  (mare- 
chaussee)  corresponding  in  rank  and  function  to  the  1  ex¬ 
empts  ’  of  the  cavalry. 

1678  tr.  Gaya’s  Art  of  JVar  1.  34  The  Provost  Mareschal . . 
hath  a  Troop  of  Officers  on  Horseback,  with  a  Lieutenant, 
Exempts,  etc.  1772  Birmingham  Counter/.  I.  240  In  the 
midst  of  this  scene,  an  exempt  of  the  police  arrives.  1840 
Thackeray  Paris  Sk.  Bk.  (1867)  115  He  slipped  through  the 
exempts,  quite  unsuspected. 

4.  In  the  English  army  +  a.  after  Fr.  usage : 
A  sub-officer  of  cavalry.  Obs. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  An  Exempt,  a  Life-Guard., 
free  from  Duty.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1739  Lady  Hart¬ 
ford  Corr.  (1806)  I.  116  An  exempt  in  my  Lord’s  Troop. 

b.  One  of  the  four  officers  who  in  turn  command 
the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  in  the  absence  of  their 
superior  officers.  Now  more  commonly  Exon,  q.v. 

1700  Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  IV.  711  Mr.  Dormer  is 
made  exempt  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guards  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  Uphill.  1717  Hist.  Reg.,  Chron.  Diary  5  One  of  the 
Exempts  of  his  Majesty’s  Yeomen  of  the  Guards.  1844 
W.  J.  Thoms  Bk.  of  Court  (ed.  2)  370  The  Exempt  of  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard  is  a  resident  officer  who  sleeps  at 
St.  James’s,  as  Commandant  of  the  Yeomen  on  duty. 
Exempt  (egze-mPf),  v.  Pa.  pple.  5-6  exempt, 
[ad.  Fr.  exempter,  f.  exempt  adj.  :  see  preci] 

+  1.  trans.  To  take  out  or  away  ;  to  put  far 
away,  remove,  cut  off.  Const,  from,  out  of.  Obs. 

1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  39  Exempted  from  Sathan,  to  lyve 
for  ever  with  Christe  our  Savioure.  1563  Homilies  11.  Right 
Use  Church  11.  (1859)  x^5  They  . .  were  exempted  and 
banished  (as  it  were)  from  the  house  of  the  Lord.  1565 
Golding  Ovid's  Met.  iv.  (1593)  97  He  hist :  for  nature  now 
had  cleane  exempt  All  other  speach.  1589  Greene  Arcadia 
(1616)  40  lie  exempt  them  [flowers]  all  from  my  smell.  1595 
R.  Johnson  7  Champions  11.  v.  (1608)  4  The  Emperours 
onely  daughter,  .exempted  herselfe  from  all  company.  1599 
A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouers  Bk.  Physicke  4/1  The  payne  will 
totallye  be  exemptede,  and  abolishede.  1635  Tom  a  Lin¬ 
colne  in  Thoms  Prose  Rom.  (1858)  II.  267  Being  once 
exempted  from  my  sight. 

+  b.  To  single  out,  select.  Obs. 

1538  Starkey  England  1.  iv.  139  For  theyr  vertue  they 
schold  be.  .from  the  commyn  pepul,as  hyt  were,  exemptyd. 
x548  Udai.l,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Matt.  i.  22  She  exempted 
out  of  the  sorte  and  order  of  common  women,  was  chosen. 
1648  Milton  Sonn.  xiii.  To  H .  Lawes ,  Thy  worth  and  skill 
exempts  thee  from  the  throng. 

+  2.  To  take  away  or  omit  (from  a  category  or 
enumeration) ;  to  except.  Const,  from ,  out  of ; 
rarely  with  double  obj.  Also  in  the  pa.  pple.  in 
concord  with  a  sb.  in  the  nominative  absolute ;  = 
Except  3  b ;  and  in  the  pr.  pple.  used  absol.  as 
quasi  -prep.  ;  =  Excepting  prep.  A.  1.  Obs. 

1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  120  Praying  to  Christ  at  the  masse, 
hys  supper  or  els  where,  heaven  exempted.  1571  Fortescue 
Forest  Hist.  5  A  small  matter  is  it  in  niene  hundred  or  a 
thousande  yeeres  to  exempte  twentie  or  thirtie.  1581  J. 
Bell  Haddon's  Ansiv.  Osoi\  129  S.  John,  .doth  not  exempt 
himselfe  out  of  the  same  number.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secre¬ 
tary  1.  (1625)  53  The  ordering  whereof  (except  in  Letters 
Excusatorie ,  or  Defensorie)  is  wholly  exempted  the  course 
in  those  Letters  prescribed.  1604  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  Pref. 
viii.  §  9  Their  error  exempted  [ed.  1594  excepted]  they 
seemed  otherwise  right  good  men.  1665  Glanvill  Seeps. 
Sci.  ix.  47  While  all  complain  of  Ignorance  and  Error,  every¬ 
one  exempts  himself.  1731  Lett,  from  Fog's  frill.  (1732) 
II.  286  Invited.. by  all  Ranks.. not  exempting  even  a 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Family'. 

+  3.  To  debar,  exclude  from  the  enjoyment  of 
or  participation  in  something.  Obs. 

1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  101  b,  They  . .  exempted  brybers 
frome  bearynge  rule  in  the  commune  weale.  1579  North 
Plutarch ,  Agesilaus  670  Them  selues  [the  Thebans]  onely 
exempted  from  treatie  of  peace.  1667  H.  More  Div.  Dial. 

1.  xxxv.  (1713)  78  Cogitation  is  . .  exempted  or  prescinded 
from  all  Extension.  1689  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  II.  31 1  The 
Convention,  .exempt  the  Duke  of  Hanover  from  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  Crown. 

4.  To  grant  to  (a  person,  etc.)  immunity  or  free¬ 
dom  from  a  liability  to  which  others  are  subject : 

a.  from  (the  payment  of)  a  fine,  tax,  etc.  Also 
const,  of)  simply ,  and  absol. 

1467  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  393  Euery  citezen  and  Burgeys 
wtoutforth  snal  pay  at  euery  taske,  vigille,  lones.  .except 
certeyn  persones  that.. be  exemted.  1496-7  Act  12  Hen 
VII ,  c.  13  §  1  Tounes  and  places . .  exempted  or  discharged  of 
payment  to  suche  xvmpfl.  1573  Cooper  Thesaur .,  Eximere 
de  vedigalibuSy  to  exempt  from  paying  tribute.  1705  Ar- 
buthnot  Coins  279  Valentinian.  .exempted  them  [Manners] 
from  all  Taxes.  1855  Thackeray  Newcomes  I.  149  When 
did.  .his  bailiff  exempt  from  the  rent?  1872  Yeats  Grcnvth 
Comm,  1 63  Other  towns  were  exempted,  .from,  .customs  dues. 
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b.  from  (the  control  of)  laws,  (obedience  to)  I 
an  authority. 

1401  Pol.  Poems  (1859)  II.  28  Why  have  ye  exempt  you  ; 
from  our  kings  lawes.  1530  Palsgr.  541/2  Many  abbayes 
be  exempted  from  their  bvsshoppe.  1655  Fuller  CJi.  Hist.  ■ 
11.  iii.  §  25  King  Kenulphus  . .  had  power  to  exempt  this  : 
Abbot  from  the  Iurisdiction  of  the  Bishop.  1761  Hume 
Hist .  Eng .  III.  Iiv.  160  Those  high  churchmen,  .were  de¬ 
sirous  of  exempting  the  mitre  from  all  subjection  to  the 
crown.  1829  I.  Taylor  Enthus.  ii.  (1867)  33  The  religious  [ 
emotions  are  exempted  from  this  general  law. 

C.  from  pain,  penalty,  suffering,  or  inconve¬ 
nience  ;  also,  from  a  defect,  weakness,  etc. 

1484  Caxton  Curtail  1  Fortune  hath  exempte  the  fro  the  1 
anguysshes  that  I  suffre.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  hist. 
hi.  195  Y°  cursednesse  of  old  Adam,  from  which  we  are  ex-  ! 
empted  by  Christ.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb .  1.(1843)4/1 
The  course  of  exempting  men  from  prosecution,  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  of  parliaments.  1692  Bentley  Boyle  Lect.  ix.  330  Our 
Saviour’s  own  Disciples  were  not  exempted  from  the  com¬ 
mon  Error.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  <5-  Gard.  218  A  Delay 
from  which  we  are  exempted  by  our  new  Method.  1856 
Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  v.  443  Clergy  who  committed 
felony  were  no  longer  exempted  from  the  penalties  of  their 
crimes. 

d.  from  a  burden,  duty,  or  obligation,  a  burden¬ 
some  state  or  condition. 

1479  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  414  King  Edwarde  the  thirdde 
. .  by  his  honourable  chartres  exemptid  the  saide  maires,  to . . 
feche  their  saide  charges  at  the  castell  Yate.  1571  Golding 
Calvin  on  Ps.  xxxiii.  16  Kings  and  Tyrants .  .being  exempted 
from  the  comon  lot,  seeme  to  themselves  to  be  out  of  danger 
of  gunshot.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (J.),  The  religious 
were  not  exempted,  but  fought  among  the  other  soldiers. 
c  1665  Mrs.  Hutchinson  Mem.  Col.  Hutchinson  (1846)  39 
Living  constantly  in  the  country  he  could  not  be  exempted 
from  administering  justice  among  them.  1703  Maundrell 
Journ.  Jems.  (1732)  128  The  Beast.. has  the  privilege  to 
be  exempted  from  all  other  Burdens  ever  after.  iyi8  Lady 
M.  W.  Montague  Lett.  1.  II.  70  The  quarantine,  from 
which  nobody  is  exempted.  1836  Lane  Mod.  Egypt.  II. 
345  The  Copts,  .are  exempted  from  military  service.  1845 
McCulloch  Taxation  Introd.  (1852)  36  A  conscription., 
pressing  with  its  utmost  severity  on  certain  classes  of  the 
population,  and  exempting  others. 

Exempted  (egze-mpted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-edT]  +  a.  Withdrawn  from  care ;  unburdened. 
Of  a  soul :  Withdrawn  from  the  body  ;  separate, 
fb.  =  Excepted,  e.  To  whom  immunity  (from 
punishment,  burdens,  or  obligations)  has  been 
granted. 

1598  Yong  Diana  76  In  braue  loue  and  fortunes  art,  There 
is  not  anything  lesse  sure  Then  such  a  free  exempted  hart. 
1603  R.  Niccols  Fun.  Orat.  Q.  Elis.,  If  exempted  soules 
may  be  subject  to  passions.  1712  Berkeley  Pass.  Obed. 

§  17  Whether  obedience  to  the  supreme  power  be  not  one 
of  those  exempted  cases.  1725-6  Pope  Odyss.  xxii.  418 
With  tim’rous  awe  From  the  dire  scene  th’  exempted  two 
withdraw.  1775  Burke  Sp.  Cone.  Arner.  Wks.  1842  I.  199 
The  abuses  have  been  full  as  great . .  in  the  exempted  as  in 
the  punished. 

+  Exe’mptible.  Obs.  [f.  Exempt  v.  +  -ible.] 
a.  Capable  of  being  exempted,  b.  That  may  be 
easily  removed ;  =  next. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Exemptible ,  Exemptible;  loosse,  free,  quit, 
priuiledged.  1623-6  Cockeram,  Exemptible,  which  may  be 
easily  taken  away. 

Exemptile  (egze-mptil),  a.  [ad,  late  L.  ex- 
emptil-is,  f.  eximere  :  see  Exempt  a.]  That  may 
be  taken  out,  removable. 

1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1673)  352  Jupiter,  .gave  her 
[Lamia]  exemptile  eyes  that  might  be  taken  in  and  out  at 
her  own  pleasure.  1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  488  A 
Money-Counter,  .should  have  many  exemptile  boxes  in  its 
antick  part.  1832  Lewis  in  Philol.  Mus.  1. 137  He  withheld 
the  pay  and  provisions  of  his  mercenaries  on  the  exemptile 
days  (e^aipecrt/xot  17/xepai). 

Exemption  (egze-mPjbn).  Forms:  4-5  ex- 
empeion,  -eoun,  (6  -tioun),  6-  exemption, 
[a.  Fr.  exemption,  ad.  L.  exemption-em,  n.  of  action 
f.  eximere  to  Exempt.]  The  action  of  exempting  ; 
the  state  of  being  exempted. 

1 1.  a.  The  action  of  taking  out  or  away ;  the 
state  of  being  taken  out  or  away.  b.  Exception, 
exclusion  from  an  enumeration,  etc.  Obs. 

a.  1598  Rowlands  Betraying  of  Christ  44  By  death  of 
Christ,  the  Law  was  in  exemption.  1610  Guillim  Heraldry 
11.  iii.  (1611)  42  Adumbration  or  Transparency  is  a  cleere 
exemption  of  the  substance  of  the  charge. 

b.  1538  Starkey  England  1.  iv.  139  Thys  exemptyon. . 
ys  to  be  gyven  to  the  dygnyte  of  presthod.  1670  G.  H. 
Hist.  Cardinals  1.  iii.  70  The  Cardinals  should  be  chosen 
out  of  all  the  Provinces,  .without  exemption  of  any. 

2.  The  action  of  exempting,  or  the  state  of  being 
exempted  (see  Exempt  v.f)  from  a  liability,  obliga¬ 
tion,  penalty,  law,  or  authority ;  freeing,  freedom  ; 
an  instance  of  the  same,  an  immunity. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  93  He  schal  geten  a  priueilege 
or  exempeion . .  for  his  gold  sent  &  spendid  at  rome.  1488-9 
Act 4 Hen.  VII ,  c.  sThisacteof  adnullacion.  .of  exempeions 
of  payment  or  colleccion  of  dismes.  1578  Glide  <$•  Godl.  \ 
Ball.  77  Our  tungis  hes  ane  exemptioun.  1651  Hobbes 
Leviath.  11.  xxi.  109  We  take  Liberty,  for  an  exemption 
from  Lawes.  1656  Bramhall  Replic.  iv.  189  King  Henries 
exemption  of  himself  from  all  spirituall  jurisdiction.  1671 
Milton  P.  R.  iii.  115  Thy  great  Father  ..  requires  Glory 
from  all  men  . .  no  exemption.  1705  Burnet  Own  Time  v. 
(1734)  II.  158  An  exemption  for  twenty  one  years  from 
all  Taxes  and  Customs.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  v.  262  Genius 
. .  pleads  exemption  from  the  laws  of  sense.  1809  Tomlins 
Law  Did.  s.  v.,  A  writ  of  exemption,  or  of  ease,  to  be  quit  | 
of  serving  on  juries,  and  all  public  service.  1825  Bentham  j 


Ration.  Rew.  14  An  exemption  from  punishment  already  in¬ 
curred,  is  a  pardon.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  iv.  172  Some 
[boroughs]  bought  charters  of  exemption  from  the  trouble¬ 
some  privilege  [of  sending  burgesses  to  parliament]. 

b.  spec.  *  A  privilege  by  which  persons  or  places 
are  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary 
and  immediately  subjected  to  the  Holy  See  * 
{Catholic  Diet.  1885). 

1460  Capgrave  Chron.  167  There  was  the  Provincial  of 
the  ordre  alegging  for  him  here  exempeion.  1661  Bram¬ 
hall  Just  Vind.  145  He  complains  . .  of  the  exemption  of 
Abbats  from  their  Bishops.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.,  The 
first  exemptions  granted  to  monks  were  only  for  the  liberty 
of  electing  their  abbot,  independently  on  the  bishop.  1868 
J.  H.  Blunt  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  7  He  protests  especially  against 
exemptions. 

3.  Freedom,  immunity  from  a  defect,  disadvan¬ 
tage,  or  weakness. 

a  1662  Heylin  Laud  1.  (1671)  53  Humane  frailty  from 
which  the  holiest  and  most  Learned  men  cannot  plead  Ex¬ 
emption.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  105  p  5  The  Men  who 
value  themselves  most  on  their  Exemption  from  the  Pedan¬ 
try  of  Colleges.  1784  Cowper  Task  1.  404  Even  age  itself 
seems  privileged  in  them  With  clear  exemption  from  its  own 
defects.  1842  H.  Rogers  Introd.  Burke's  Wks.  I.  7  A 
tolerable  exemption  from  faults  . .  will  generally  be  their 
highest  merit.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exped.  xxiv.  (1856)  199 
Water  free  from  ice  ;  the  exemption  being  due  to  the  island 
. .  acting  as  a  barrier.  1884  Q.  Rev.  Apr.  350  A  singular 
exemption  from  the  ferocious  forms  of  life. 

f  4.  coticr.  (see  quot.)  Obs.  rare—1. 

a  1610  Healey  Theophrastus  To  Rdr.,  Pomoerium  is  a 
certaine  space  about  the  walls  of  the  City  or  Towne . .  where 
'tis  not  lawfull  to  plough,  build  houses,  or  inhabite  . .  I 
termed  the  territorie,  or  exemption. 

t  Exempti’tious,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  exempt-  (see 
Exempt  v.)  +  -itious.]  Capable  of  being  taken 
out ;  separable. 

1667  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  1.  xxv.  (1713)  50  If  Motion  were 
a  thing  that  was  loose  or  exemptitious  from  Matter. 

Exe*niptive  (egzcmPtiv),  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ive.]  Tending  to  procure  exemption  (from 
guilt  or  punishment). 

1827  Bentham  Ration.  Evid.  Wks.  1843  VII.  15  To  dis¬ 
prove  the  commission  of  the  crime . .  by  proving  the  existence 
of  some,  .exemptive  circumstance. 

Exen,  obs.  form  of  oxen  :  see  Ox. 

||  Exence'phalus  (eksiense*falz>s).  PI.  exen- 
eephali.  [mod.L.  exenceplialiis ,  f.  Gr.  If  out  + 

I7 K€(pa\os  brain.]  1 1.  G.  St.  Hilaire’s  term  for  a  j 
monstrosity  in  which  the  brain  lies  wholly  or  ' 
chiefly  outside  the  cranial  cavity  at  the  back  of  | 
a  very  flattened  head’  ( Syd .  Soc.  Lex.  1884). 

Exenterate  (ekse'nter/t),  ppl.  a.  [ad.  L.  ex- 
enterdt-us ,  pa.  pple.  of  exenterdre :  see  next.] 

=  Exenterated. 

1835  Southey  in  C.  C.  Southey  LifeVl.  280  The  pig  . . 
which,  .was  not  yet  bacon,  .scalded,  exenterate  and  hardly 
yet  cold.  1868  Browning  Ring  4*  Bk.  v.  2010  A  soldier 
bee  That  yields  his  life  exenterate  with  the  stroke  O’  the 
sting  that  saves  the  hive. 

Exenterate  (ekse’nter^t),  v.  Also  7  exen- 
terat.  [f.  L.  exenterdt-  {ex  inter  at-)  ppl.  stem  of 
exenterdre  ( exinterdre f.  ex-  out  +  Gr.  ‘ivrep-ov 
intestine.  Cf.  Gr.  Ifez 'T€pt£civ.~\ 

1.  trans.  To  take  out  the  entrails  of;  to  evis¬ 
cerate,  disembowel.  Obs.  in  literal  sense. 

1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  v.  xv.  §  3  (R.)  In  this  beastly  i 
caruing  of  humane  bodies,  .sometimes  exenterating  women. 
1630  Donne  Serm.  xxv.  246  Such  bodies  as  were  exenterated 
and  embowelled  and  then,  .plastered  about  with  spices  and 
gums.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iii.  xiii.  136  Nor  doe 
they  [toads]  containe.  .urinary  parts,  .as  may  appeare  unto 
any  that  exenterats  or  dissects  them,  a  1697  Aubrey  Life 
Bacon  in  Lett.  Emin.  Persons  (1813)  II.  227  They  went  into 
a  poore  woman’s  house  . .  and  bought  a  hen,  and  made  the 
woman  exenterate  it.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 
fig.  1636  W.  Ambrose  in  Ann.  Dubrensia  37  Summon 
the  world,  exenterate  old  stories.  1641  Frogs  of  Egypt  5 
Great  God!.. Who  justly  dost  exenterate  with  shame  All 
Enemies  to  Thee.  1822  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  III.  337  A 
boxful  of  papers  . .  which  I  have  to  read  and  exenterate. 
1886  Blackie  in  19th  Cent.  Apr.  535  Exenterating  itself  of 
its  own  better  soul. 

+  2.  To  take  out  (the  bowels  or  internal  parts). 

1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1673)  21  The  reins  [of  an 
Ape]  exenterated,  bruised  and  put  into  new  pure  wine. 
1609  Bp.  Barlow  Ans'iv.  Nameless  Catholic  68  A  Carrionly 
Curre,  entring  her  Tombe,  and  exenterrating  her  very  bowels 
to  staunch  his  rage. 

iransf.  1612  J.  Cotton  Dang.  Prad.  Physic  11.  i.  88 
They  unlawfully  exenterate  and  eate  out  the  bowels  of 
poore  mens  purses.  1623  Mabbe  tr.  Aleman's  Guzman 
d'Alf  11.  212  It  [riches]  exenterates  and  pulls  out  the  very 
bowells  from  the  profoundest  parts  of  the  earth. 

Hence  Exe*nterated  ppl.  a.y  deprived  of  entrails, 
disembowelled  ;  also  fig.  Exenterating  vbl.  sb. 

1657  Tomlinson  R enou's  Disp.  88  Exenterated  animals..  | 
are  stuffed  with  medicamental  things.  1663  Flagellum  or 
O .  Cromwell  (1672)  17  The  Kingdom  had  one  Viper  more 
fostered,  to  the  exenterating  of  her  bowels.  1827  Harf. 
Guesses  (1859)141  Exenterated  rulemongers  and  eviscerated 
logicians.  1857  Kingsley  Two  V.  Ago  I.  60  Fragments  of 
exenterated  maids  (belonging  to  the  order  Pisces). 

Exenteration  (eksenteiv>-Jan).  [as  if  ad.  L. 
*exenterdlidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  exenterdre :  see  I 
Exenterate.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  exenterating  or  taking  j 
out  the  entrails. 


1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep  iii.  xxi.  157  Upon  exen¬ 
teration  he  found  these  animals  in  their  bellies.  1705  T. 
Greenhill  Embalming  121  If  we  can  arrive  at  this 
Perfection,  without  Exenteration  or  Incision.  1823  Moore 
Rhymes  on  Road  Introd.  59  A  hero  . .  wrote  . .  'mid  all  tbe 
pains  And  horrors  of  exenteration,  Nine  charming  odes. 
1884  Cornh.  Mag.  July  69  There  is  no  exenteration,  no 
steeping  in  palm-wine. 

fig.  1808  Lamb  Charac .  Dram.  Writers  Wks.  531  A 
faint  bodily  image  of  this,  .exenteration  of  the  inmost  mind. 
1850  Kingsley  Alt.  Locke  xix,  There  is  self-exenteration 
enough  and  to  spare  in  my  story. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  devoid  of  entrails. 

1831  Frasers  Mag.  IV.  633  A  lankness  of  figure  that  de¬ 
noted  almost  utter  exenteration. 

Exenteritis  (eksienterai’tis).  Path.  [f.  Ex- 
prefd  +  Enteritis.]  ‘  Inflammation  of  the  outer  or 
peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

1847  in  Craig. 

Exept,  obs.  form  of  Except. 
t  Exequa  tion.  Obs.  rare—  *.  [ad.  I.,  cxxqnd- 
tidn-em,  f.  cxeequdre  to  make  equal,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex- 
prefP)  +  xqu-us  Equal.]  The  state  of  being  exactly 
equal. 

1656  Jeanes  Fuln.  Christ  138  The  union  is  not  by  way  of 
exequation,  or  equipatency. 

Exequatur  (eks^kwiTtiu).  [a.  L.  exequatur 
he  may  perform,  3rd  pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  of 
exeqtti  (see  Execute).] 

1.  An  official  recognition  of  a  consul  or  com¬ 
mercial  agent  by  the  government  of  the  country  to 
which  he  is  accredited,  authorizing  him  to  exercise 
his  power. 

1788  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  II.  498  There  shall  be  de¬ 
livered  to  them.. the  Exequatur  necessary  for  the  exercise 
of  their  functions.  1826  Kent  Comm.  43  If  any  consul  be 
guilty  of  illegal  or  improper  conduct,  he  is  liable  to  have  his 
exequatur  ..  revoked.  1879  Daily  News  26  May,  The 
Spanish  Foreign  Office  objects  to  granting  the  Exequatur 
for  the  Chinese  Consuls. 

2.  An  authorization  granted  by  a  temporal  sove¬ 
reign  for  the  exercise  of  episcopal  functions  under 
Papal  authority,  or  for  the  publication  of  Papal 
bulls.  Hence,  the  right  of  insisting  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  such  authorization. 

1859  Prescott  Philip  II,  III.  365  The  councils  in  those 
states  . .  refused  to  allow  the  publication  of  his  bulls  without 
the  royal  exequatur.  1883  Catholic  Diet,  s.v.,  The  Roman 
Pontiff,  .allows  Italian  bishops.,  to  apply  for  the  exequatur 
to  the  sovereign,  .as  the  de  facto  occupant  of  power. 

t  E'xequent,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  exequent-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  exequl  to  Execute.]  That  executes. 

1617  Collins  Def.  Bp.  Ely  11.  ix.  359  Dirigent,  not  exe- 
quent,  as  your  School-men  loue  to  speak. 

Exequial  (eksrkwial),  a.  [ad.  I,,  exequidl-is 
( exsequidl-is ),  f.  ex{s)equite. :  see  Exequy.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  funeral. 

1613  J.  Dunster  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  lxxix.  2 
The  manner  of  our  burial,  the  exequial  pomp,  etc.  1725  6 
Pope  Odyss.  xxiv.  108  Thetis  herself  to  all  our  peers  pro¬ 
claims  Heroic  prizes  and  exequial  games.  1751  Cambridge 
Scribleriad  iv.  16  Rites  exequial  [must]  grace  his  honour’d 
tomb.  1820  Blackiu.  Mag.  VII.  194  The  last  book  of  the 
Iliad.. has  supplied  a  great  part  of  the  exequial  diction. 
1866  F.  Hall  in  Wilson  Vishnu  Pi ir aha  III.  120  note,  The 
former  term  imports  undeserving  of  exequial  offerings. 

+  Exe'qttious,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  exequi-x 
+  -ous.]  =  prec. 

1603  Drayton  Bar.  Wars  ii.  Ixiii,  Build  the  funeral-pile, 
Lay  your  pale  hands  to  this  exequious  fire. 

Exequy  (e’kstkwi),  now  always  in  pi.  exequies 
e'ksJkwiz).  Forms  :  a.  sing.  5-7  exequie,  -y,  7, 
exquie.  ]3.  pi.  (4  exequises,  exeqwyis,  exquies) 
6  exequeis,  4-  exequies,  [a.  OF.  exequies,  exeques 
—  Pr.  ex{s)equias,  a.  L.  ex{s)eqttids,  ace.  of  ex- 
sequise  pi.,  lit.  ‘train  of  followers’,  f.  exsequT  to  fol¬ 
low  out,  follow  to  the  grave  (see  Execute).  The 
OF.  word,  on  adoption  into  English,  was  treated 
partly  as  a  sing.  (cf.  pi.  form  exequises),  and  partly 
as  a  pi. ;  from  the  latter  of  which  the  sing,  exequy 
was  afterwards  developed.] 

Funeral  rites  ;  funeral  ceremony  ;  occas.  in  sense 
of  ‘  funeral  train  ’  or  ‘  bier’. 

f  a.  sing  ;  with  pi.  in  sense  ‘  funerals  ’.  Obs. 
1389  in  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  74  Pay  shul  fynden  iiij  torches, 
ffor  to  brenne.  .at  exequises  of  euery  brothir  and  sistir  hat 
dies,  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  50  For  sepulturis,  or  exequies, 
diriges  of  he  dead  . .  or  o)>er  sacraments.  1474  Caxton 
Chesse  130  He  was  borne  to  chirche  and  his  exequye  doon. 
1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  210  At  this  Obite  or  Exe¬ 
quie  was  his  wyfe.  1602  Return  fr.  Pamass.  1.  ii.  (Arb.) 
11  Carelesse  care  to  preuent  his  exequy,  Scarce  deigning  to 
shut  vp  his  dying  eye.  1691  Wood  A  th.  O.xon.  I.  179  Ser¬ 
mon  at  the  Exequy  of  Joan  Queen  of  Spayne. 

b.  pi. 

1382  Wyclif  2  Sam.  iii.  31  Kittith  3oure  clothis,  and  beth 
gird  with  sackis,  and  weileth  before  the  exequies  [1388 
heersis,  ether  dirige]  of  Abner,  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vii. 
viii.  469  Eftyre  ha  exeqwyis  als  fast  Til  Lwndyn  his  ilk 
Rychard  past.  1482  Paston  Lett.  No.  861  III.  282  Xij  pore 
meen.  .to  holde  xij  torches  abowte  myn  herse.  .during  the 
exequies  and  masse  of  my  berying._  1538  Leland  Ilin.  IV. 
64  The  which  Body,  .was  layed  with  solemne  Exequies  in 
a  fayre  Chest  made  of  Stone.  1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  83 
A  father  following  the  exequies  of  his  sonne.  1639  G. 
Daniel  Ecclus.  xxii.  37  Exequies  to  the  Dead  will  but 
require  Seaven  daies.  1700  Dryden  Fables,  Sigismonda  4 
G.  661  There  yet  remained  thy  funeral  exequies.  1771 


EXERCE 


EXERCISE. 


Antiq.  Sarisb.  182  If  [the  Choral  Bishop]  died  within  the 
month,  his  exequies  were  solemnized  with  great  pomp.  1832 
Motherwell  Poems,  Midn.  Lamp ,  Thou  wilt  not  die  until 
the  morrow  bright  Has  seen  thy  exequies.  1837  Thirlwall 
Greece  I V.  xxxn.  272  The  festival  of  Adonis . .  was  celebrated 
..with  the  representation  of  funeral  exequies. 

f  An  alleged  sense,  ‘  a  funeral  ode  has  been  wrongly  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  title  of  a  poem  ‘  The  Exequy  ’  in  Bp.  H. 
King  Poems  (1657)  52. 

+  Exerce,  sb.  Obs.  Sc.  In  6  exeerse.  [f. 
next.]  Exercise. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  Prol.  9  Throucht  sic  exeerse,  ther  mem* 
bris  mycht  be  purgit  fra  corruppit  humours. 

t  Exerce,  v.  ;  chiefly  Sc  Obs.  Forms  :  4  ex- 
ercen,  5-6  excers(e,  6  exers,  5-  exerce.  [a. 
OF.  exercer ,  ad.  L.  exercere  :  see  Exercise  sb .] 

1.  trans.  To  set  in  motion;  to  give  play  to 
(anger) ;  to  display  (wisdom) ;  =  Exercise  v.  i  b. 

*535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  84  Amang  the  Britis 
for  till  exers  thair  ire ;  Tha  enterit  in  baith  with  blude  and 
fyre.  1578  Gudc  $  Godl.  Ball.  (1868)  85  The  just  mannis 
mouth  exercis  sapience. 

2.  To  give  employment  to  (a  person) ;  to  employ 
with  a  view  to  improvement ;  to  discipline,  train. 
Const,  in.  Also  absol.  of  a  thing  :  T o  keep  em¬ 
ployed  or  busy ;  =  Exercise  v.  2  and  4. 

C1374  Chaucer  Booth,  iv.  vii.  (1561)  234  a,  Certes  all 
thyng  that  exerceth  or  corrigeth  it  profiteth.  1548  Compl. 
Scot.  Prol.  9  He  statut  ane  ordinance  til  exeerse  his  propir 
childir  ande  the  3ong  princis.  1584  T.  Hudson  Du  Bartas' 
Judith  (1608 1  696  The  honie  bees  Exerce  themselfes  on 
buddes  of  sweetest  trees.  1585  Jas.  I  Ess.  Poesie  (Arb.)  29 
The  bookes  of  Troy  . .  Exerce  but  cease  thy  toung  and  eke 
thy  pen.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie  s  Hist.  Scot.  (1885) 
92  In  handling  of  waiponis  exerce  thame. 

3.  To  carry  on,  carry  out,  perform  (deeds,  trades, 
etc.)  ;  to  put  in  force,  wield  (power,  right,  etc.)  ;  to 
fulfil  (a  duty),  fulfil  the  duties  of  (an  office).  Cf. 
Exercise  v.  5.  Also  intr.  to  serve  (as  a  soldier). 

c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  11.  vi.  52  But  wher  shal  men  fynden 
any  man  }>at  may  exercen  or  haunten  any  ry3t  vpon  an  o]?er 
man  but  oonly  vpon  hys  body,  a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour 
(1868)  1 18  For  to  use  and  exeerse  the  werkys  of  thaire  saue- 
ment.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  427/1  He  had.  .excerced. . 
the  fayte  of  aduocacyein  the  bysshoppes  courte  of  Tryguyer. 
1513  Douglas  /Eneis  vm.  viii.  141  Toexcersvnderthe,  And 
lerne  the  fate  of  knychtlie  cheulrye.  1528  Lyndesay  Dream 
1074  Be  exampyll  to  thy  peple  all,  Exersing  verteous  deidis 
honorabyll.  1588  A.  King  tr.  Canisius '  Catech.  9  Our  lord 
lesus  thairfor  sittis  one  the  rycht  hand  of  the  power  of  god, 
exerceing  sequal  pouer  with  y®  father.  ^  a  1639  Spottiswood 
Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  v.  (1851)  196  The  Iustice  Aires  . .  were  ex- 
erced  with  much  rigour.  1681  Loud.  Gaz,  No.  1670/1  The 
Intrinsick  Spiritual  Power  of  the  Church,  .as  it  was  exerced 
by  the  Apostles.  1707  Dk.  Athol  in  Vulpone  21  To  retain, 
enjoy  or  bruik  and  exerce  all  their  Rights. 

Hence  Exe'rced  ppl.  a .,  in  scholastic  phrase 
exerced  act  ( =  ‘  exercised  act  * ;  see  Exercised 
ppl.  a.) 

1652  Urquhart  Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  293  Figures  and  tropes 
..in  their  actu  signato  ..  somewhat  harsh  and  scabrous, 
yet  in  their  exerced  act,  etc. 

t  Exercent,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  fad.  L.  exercent- 
em>  pr.  pple.  of  exercere  to  Exercise.] 

A.  adj.  That  is  actively  exercising  the  duties 
of  his  calling  or  profession,  or  the  characteristic 
functions  of  his  office.  Said  esp.  of  an  advocate : 
That  is  practising  his  profession,  in  practice. 

1643  Owen  Puritan  turned  Jesuit  45  The  Tyrant  exer¬ 
cent.  .a  Prince,  that  doth  wilfully  dissolve  all,  or  the  chiefest 
compacts  of  the  Common-wealth.  1720  Strype  Sto7us  Surv. 
(1754I  1. 1.  xxiv.  173/1  The  Doctors  Exercent  in  these  courts 
in  the  year  1694  being  forty  four.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 
1726  Ayliffe  Parerg.  56  The  Judge  may  oblige  every  ex¬ 
ercent  Advocate  to  give  his  Patronage  and  Assistance  unto 
a  Litigant  in  Distress  for  want  of  an  Advocat.  [1857  20 

4-  21  Viet.  c.  77.  §  1 16  ‘  The  College  of  Doctors  of  Law  exer¬ 
cent  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Courts',  incorpo¬ 
rated  under  that  style.  .22nd  June  8  Geo.  III.] 

B.  sb.  One  who  exercises  or  follows  a  profession. 

1720  Strype  Stow’s  Surv.  1.  1.  xxiv.  155/2  Anno  1585 
the  doctors  then  inhabiting  the  Commons  and  Exercents 
in  these  courts  were,  .but  sixteen  or  seventeen  in  all. 

Exercisable  (e^ksaisakzab’l),  a.  Also  8-9 
exerciseable,  8  -ible.  [f.  next  +  -able.]  Of  an 
office,  power,  right,  etc. :  Capable  of  being  exer¬ 
cised,  employed,  or  enforced. 

1741  T.  Robinson  Gavelkind  11.  ii.  170  Not  only  Lands, 
and  other  corporeal  Inheritances,  .but  also  all  Inheritances 
.  .annexed  to  or  exerciseable  within  the  same.  1767  Black- 
stone  Comm.  II.  iii.  20  Exercisible  within  the  same.  1818 
Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  III.  127  Judicial  offices  ..  are  only 
exerciseable  by  persons  of  skill  and  capacity.  1882  J.  H. 
Blunt  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  II.  38  Spiritual  powers  which  are 
exercisable  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Exercise  (eksoisoiz),  sb.  Forms:  4-6  ex- 
cercise,  -cyse,  -sise,  -sice,  5-6  exercyse,  6  Sc. 
exerceis(s,  -cyiss,  exercice,  4-  exercise.  [ME. 
exercise ,  a.  OF.  exercice  —  Pr.  exercici,  exercisi L. 
exercitium ,  f.  exercere  to  keep  at  work,  busy,  em¬ 
ploy,  practise,  train  (cf.  Exercise  v.),  f.  ex-  (see 
Ex- prefS)  +  arcere  to  shut  up,  restrain. 

The  etymological  notion  of  exercere  is  obscure  :  it  is  often 
regarded  as  having  meant  primarily  ‘  to  drive  forth  (tillage 
beasts),'  and  hence  *  to  employ,  set  to  work  ’.] 

1.  The  action  of  employing  in  its  appropriate 
activity,  (an  organ,  a  faculty,  or  power)  of  giving 
practical  effect  to  (a  right\  of  exerting  (influence  or 
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authority) ;  the  state  or  condition  of  being  in 
active  operation. 

<71340  Hampole  Psalter  iii.  5,  I  rase  fra  ded  til  lyf,  fra 
ydelnes  til  excercise  ingodis  seruys.  1608  Shaks.  Per.  1.  iv. 
38  These  mouths  . .  are  now  starv’d  for  want  of  exercise. 
1659  Pearson  Creed  (1839)  33 1  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  me  . . 
to  continue  without  exercise,  or  power  of  exercising  my  vital 
faculty.  1698  9  Ludlow  Mem.  (1751)  I.  246  Whether  the 
House  of  Commons  should  take  advice  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  power?  1729  Butler 
Semi.  iv.  Wks.  1874  II.  46  Their  conversation  is  merely  an 
exercise  of  the  tongue.  1792  Anecd.  IV.  Pitt  II.  xxix.129  The 
exercise  of  this,  their  constitutional  right,  of  giving  . .  their 
own  money.  1820  Scott  Ivanhoe  xxii,  A  large  mouthful, 
which  required  the  exercise  of  both  jaws  at  once.  1820 
Keats  Hyperion  1.  107  Godlike  exercise  Of  influence  benign. 
1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Metaph.  i.  (1877)  I.  7  The  one 
condition  under  which  ail  powers  . .  are  developed  is  exer¬ 
cise.  1879  Geo.  Eliot  Coll.  Break f.  P.  164  That  exercise 
of  soul  Which  lies  in  full  obedience.  1890  Sir  C.  S.  C.  Bowen 
in  Law  Times  Rep.  LXIII.  735/1  Such  a  matter  as  this  is 
not  one  for  the  exercise  of  the  judge's  discretion. 

b.  The  use  of  or  method  of  using  (a  weapon). 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xiv.  50  The  excercyse  of  armes  is 
dyscontynued.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's  Eromena  161 
Nerves  hardened  with  the  continuall  exercise  of  the  sling. 
1678  tr.  Gaya's  Art  of  Warn.  57  The  Exercise  of  the  Pike. 
1685  Abridgm.  Eng.  Mil.  Discipl.  3  The  Officer  must  first 
command  silence,  and  then  proceed  to  the  Exercise  of  the 
Musquet. 

+  2.  Habitual  occupation  or  employment ;  cus¬ 
tomary  practice.  To  make  it  one's  exercise :  to 
make  it  one’s  employment.  Obs. 

1551  Robinson  tr.  More's  Utop.  11.  (Arb.)  149  Thinking 
felicitie  after  this  life  to  be  gotten  by.  .good  exercises.  1593 
Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vi.  85  Hunting  was  his  dayly  Exer¬ 
cise.  1614  Raleigh  Hist .  World  v.  ii.  581  So  he  makes  it 
his  exercise  to  torment  and  murther  all  whom  he  suspecteth. 
1668  in  T.  W.  Marsh  Early  Friends  Surrey  §  Sus.  vii.  57 
This  is  none  of  the  Quakers  exercise.  *738  Wesley  Psalms 
1.  ii,  His  Exercise  by  Day  and  Night  To  search  his  Soul¬ 
converting  Word. 

3.  The  practice  (of  virtues  or  vices) ;  the  habi¬ 
tual  carrying  out  (of  any  particular  kind  of  con¬ 
duct)  ;  the  practice  or  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
of  (a  profession,  office,  etc.) ;  the  execution  of 
(functions). 

*393  Gower  Conf.  III.  19  Upon  the  nature  of  this  vice,  Of 
custume  and  of  exercise.  .A  tale  . .  I  shall  rehercen.  1432 
Paston  Lett.  No.  18  I.  32  He  may  putte  hem  from  excercise 
and  occupacion  of  the  Kinges  service.  1538  Starkey  Eng¬ 
land  11.  ii.  187  Abbeys  and  monasterys  for  the  exercyse  of  a 
monastycal  lyfe.  1552  Huloet,  Exercise  of  marchandise,  ne - 
gotiatio.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  iv.  xiv.(i6n  1 167  Suspence 
of  iudgement  and  exercice  of  charity  were  safer.  1651  Hobbes 
Leviath.  11.  xxx.  181  To  defend  private  men  in  the  exercise  of 
severall Trades.  1677HALE  Prim.  Orig.  Man.i.  i.  6 The  Rules 
and  Exercise  of  Architecture.  1773  Observ.  State  Poor  42 
The  exercise  of  cruelty  is  too  frequently  a  concomitant  of 
the  acquisition  of  power.  1850  Mrs.  Jameson  Leg.  Monast. 
Ord.  (1863)  332  After  some  years  spent  in  the  exercise  of 
every  virtue.  1871  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876]  IV.  xvii. 
55  A.  .larger  exercise  both  of  concert  and  secrecy. 

4.  The  practice  and  performance  of  rites  and 
ceremonies,  worship,  etc. ;  the  right  or  permission 
to  celebrate  the  observances  (of  a  religion),  f  For¬ 
merly  also  ellipt.  =  *  exercise  of  worship*.  Cf.  10. 

1658  B.  Harris  Parival's  Iron  Age  49  The  Emperours 
brother  Mathias,  .granted  the  Exercise  of  the  Confession  of 
Auxbourgh,  throughout  all  Austria.  Ibid.  64  He.  .re-esta¬ 
blished  the  Exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholick  Religion. 
Ibid.  222  The  King  hath  lost  seven  Provinces,  and  the  said 
Church,  her  exercise.  1704  Addison  Italy  508  [Lewis]  re¬ 
fus'd  even  those  of  the  Church  of  England  . .  the  publick 
Exercise  of  their  Religion.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$•  F.  III.  92 
The  exercise  of  public  worship  appears  to  be  the  only  solid 
foundation  of  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  people. 

t  5.  The  action  or  process  of  training  or  drilling 
scholars,  troops,  etc. ;  an  instance  of  this.  Const. 
of.  Camp  of  exercise :  a  camp  established  for 
the  purpose  of  training  troops.  Obs. 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  H,  Now 
wil  we  speake  of  his  laudable  exercises  of  them  that  came  to 
hym.  1538  Starkey  England  11.  i.  161  A  commyn  place 
appoyntyd  to  the  exercyse  of  vthe.  1685  Abridgm.  Eng. 
Mil.  Discipl.  25  The  Exercise  of  Horse  consists  in  fewer 
Words  of  Command,  then  that  of  Foot.  1819  Rees  Cycl. 
s.  v.  Camp ,  A  Camp  of  peace  and  exercise. 

%  b.  The  action  of  working  the  ground  (after  L.). 

1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  1.  143  He  with  frequent  Exer¬ 
cise  Commands  Th’  unwilling  Soil  [tr.  exercet  tellurem]. 

6.  Practice  for  the  sake  of  training  or  improve¬ 
ment,  either  bodily,  mental,  or  spiritual. 

<71340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  14  A  saule  bat  haues  . .  by 
gastely  excercyse  ouercomene  and  dystroyede  concupyscens 
and  passiouns.  1483  Caxton  Cato  Biij,  For  by  the  same 
playe  one  may  doo  his  excersise.  1509  Fisher  Fun.  Serm. 
C'tess  Richmond  Wks.  292  For  her  exercyse  ..  she  dyde 
translate  dyuers  maters  of  deuocyon  out  of  the  Frensshe 
into  Englysshe.  i557#Recorde  Whetst.  F  ijb,  Exercise  is 
the  beste  instrument  in  learnyng.  c  1570  Short  Sum  1st 
Bk.  Discipl.  Ch.  Scot.  §  5  Reiders  fvnd  unabill,  efter  tua 
3eiris  exerceis,  for  the  ministrie.  1663  Gerbier  Counsel 
8  b,  In  the  drawing  of  a  line.. he  meant  a  continual  ex¬ 
ercise  to  perfection.  1725-6  Pope  Odyss.  vm.  201  Skill’d 
in  heroic  exercise,  I  claim  A  post  of  honour.  1845  Stoc- 
queler  Handbk.  Brit.  India  (1854)  12  An  army  of  exercise 
was  assembled  on  the  Gwalior  frontier.  1853  —  Mil.  En- 
cycl.t  Exercise ,  the  practice  of  all  those  motions  and  actions, 
together  with  the  whole  management  of  arms,  which  are 
essential  to  the  perfection  of  a  soldier,  and  the  rendering 
him  fit  for  service. 

f  b.  Acquired  skill.  Obs. 


1602  Shaks.  Ham.  iv.  vii.  98  Hee.  .gaue  you  such  a  Mas¬ 
terly  report,  For  Art  and  exercise  in  your  defence. 

c.  Disciplinary  suffering,  1  trial* ;  an  instance  of 
this.  Also,  a  state  of  distress  or  anxiety,  a  pain¬ 
ful  mental  struggle.  Now  rare. 

<71386  Chaucer  Clerk's  T.  1100  For  our  exercise,  With 
sharpe  scourges  of  adversitee. .  to  be  bete.  1526  Pilgr. 
Perf.  iW.  de  W.  1531)  1  b,  Goostly  exercyse,  or  mortifyea- 
cyon  of  the  senses.  1657  Cromwell  Sp.  20  Apr.  (Carlyle\ 
The  exercise  that  hath  been  upon  me  these  three  or  four 
days.,  a  1662  D.  Dickson  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps. 
lxxxviii.  (title),  The  heaviest  exercise  we  can  imagine  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  saint.,  a  1713  Ellwood  Autobiog.  (1714)  31  For 
I  presently  saw,  it  would  bring  a  very  great  exercise  upon 
me.  1861  Mrs.  Stowe  Pearl  Orr's  I  si.  26  These  'ere 
forty  years  that  I’ve  been  round  ..  tendin’ funerals  I've 
watched  people’s  exercises. 

7.  Exertion  of  the  muscles,  limbs,  and  bodily 
powers,  regarded  with  reference  to  its  effect  on  the 
subject ;  esp.  such  exertion  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  the  maintenance  or  improvement  of  health. 
Often  with  modifying  words,  as  carnage -,  horse-, 
open  air ,  walking ,  etc.,  exercise. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Nun's  Pr.  T.  19  Attempre  dyete  was  al 
hir  phisik,  And  exercise  and  hertes  suffisaunce.  1531  Elyot 
Gov.  1.  xvi,  By  exercise  ..  the  health  of  man  is  preserued. 
1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  299  Use  not  Exercise  and  a  Spare 
Diet . .  if  much  Exercise,  then  a  Plentifull  Diet,  a  1700 
Dryden  (J.),  The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend.  1732 
Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet  261  Violent  Exercise  or  La¬ 
bour  produceth  this  Effect.  1779  Johnson  Let.  to  Mr. 
Thrale  23  June,  Exercise  is  labour  used  only  while  it  pro¬ 
duces  pleasure.  .  1806-7  J.  Beresford  Miseries  Hum. 
Life  (1826)  11.  xvi,  To  work  in  your  garden  for  the  sake  of 
exercise.  1865  Handy  Horse  Bk.  32  Two  hours’  daily 
exercise  at  a  last  walk  will  be  enough  to  keep  a  hack  fit 
for  his  work. 

8.  A  task  prescribed  or  performed  for  the  sake 
of  attaining  proficiency,  for  training  either  body  or 
mind,  or  as  an  exhibition  or  test  of  proficiency  or 
skill. 

a.  gen. 

1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Ep.  356  As  well  in  bodilie  exer¬ 
cises  as  in  the  also  that  beelong  unto  the  minde.  1655 
Walton  Angler  (ed.  2)  23  What  more  manly  exercise  then 
hunting  the  Wild-Boare  ?  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr. 

11.  iv.  §  5  The  exercises  of  those  who  were  educated  in 
these  Schools  of  the  Prophets,  were  instructions  in  the  Law. 
1817  Chalmers  Astron.  Disc.  i.  (1852)  18  It  is  truly  a  most 
Christian  exercise  to  extract  a  sentiment  of  piety  from  the 
works  and  the  appearances  of  nature,  i860  Ruskin  Mod. 
Paint.  V.  ix.  iv.  §  6.  238  Of  these  the  mason’s  exercises  are 
in  the  worst  possible  taste.  Mod.  The  use  of  the  sloping 
ladder  is  an  improving  exercise. 

b.  In  pi.  Military  drill,  athletics,  field  sports, 
dancing,  etc.  Also  in  sing,  as  a  collective  term, 
or  in  sense  of  ‘  a  drill  or  parade’.  Often  with 
modifying  words,  as  bayonet-,  cutlass-,  small  arm-, 
swoni-,  etc.,  exercise ;  also  manual  exercise  (see 
Manual). 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  A  urel.  11546  B  viij  b,  The 
father  of  Marke  Aurelee  themperour,  had  bene  pretour  in 
exercyses  [mistranslating  de  los  exercitos],  1600  Shaks. 
A.  Y.L.  1.  i.  76  Allow  me  such  exercises  as  may  become  a 
gentleman.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  1.  (1843  4/2  [George 
Villiers]  spent  two  or  three  years  in.  learning  the  exercises 
of  riding  and  dancing.  1704  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3104  Let  them 
[able  Bodied  Men]  repair  to  Captain  Silver.. at  his  House 
.  .or  at  the  Exercise  on  Black-Heath,  a  1719  Addison  (J.), 
The  French  apply  themselves  more  universally  to  their 
exercises  than  any  nation.  1728  Pope  Dime.  11.  A  rgt.,  Then 
follow  the  exercises  for  the  Poets,  for  tickling,  vociferating, 
diving.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  <J-  F.  I.  xviii.  483  The  exercises 
of  the  body  prepared  them  for  the  fatigues  of  war.  1788 
Franklin  Autobiog.  Wks.  1840  1. 197  The  several  companies 
were  forming  and  learning  their  exercise.  1796-7  Jnstr. 
%  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  199  As  steady  in  the  ranks,  as  if  he 
was  at  a  common  exercise. 

C.  As  a  University  term :  An  academical  de¬ 
clamation  or  disputation  ;  a  viva  voce  examination  ; 
a  dissertation,  musical  composition,  etc.,  required 
from  candidates  for  degrees. 

1563  Foxe  in  Latimer  s _ Serm.  ,$•  Rem.  (1845)  p.  x,  After 
some  continuance  of  exercises  in  other  things,  he  gave  him¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  divinity,  a  1656  Bp.  Hall  Life  Rem. 
Wks.  (1660  10  Never  durst  1  appear  in  any  of  those  Exercises 
of  Scholarship  [public  Disputations].  1701  W.Wooton  Hist. 
Rome,  Marcus  i.  3  He  . .  obliged  him  to  frequent  the  Lec¬ 
tures  and  Exercises  of  the  Rhetoricians.  1705  Addr.  Unis’. 
Oxf.  in  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  4086/1  The  Exercise  performed  in 
our  Theater  on  New-year’s-Day.  1726  Amherst  Terra! 
Fit.  xlii.  (1754)  219  They  have  [at  Oxford]  long,  tedious 
forms,  which  they  call  exercises,  through  which  every  can¬ 
didate  for  a  degree  must  pass.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits, 
Aristocr.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  87  Noblemen  are  exempted  from 
the  public  exercises  for  the  degree.  1886  Oxf.Univ.  Ca¬ 
lendar  56  The  exercise  [a  piece  of  Vocal  Music]  is  to  he 
erformed  in  public,  and  a  copy  of  it  to  he  deposited  in  the 
lusic  School.  Ibid.  58  Doing  the  Exercises  [Disserta¬ 
tions  or  exegetical  Lectures]  for  one  of  the  two  [degrees] 
only. 

d.  A  composition  or  translation  written  by 
pupils  at  school ;  a  piece  of  music,  a  problem, 
etc.,  designed  to  afford  practice  to  learners. 

1612  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  iv.  (1627)  32  Now  those  that 
write  exercises,  may  take  the  opportunitie  of  that  time,  to 
write  them  so  faire  as  they  can.  1712  Budgell  Sped.  No. 
337  r  8  A  theme  or  copy  of  verses  are  the  usual  exercices. 
1740  J.  Clarke  Educ.  Youth  (ed.  3)  34  The  Scribling  a. 
few  lines  of  Latin  Exercise  every  Night.  1751  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  141  r  4,  I .  .was  furnished  with  exercises  and 
instructed  in  my  lessons  by  some  kind  patron.  1841  J.  T. 
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Hewlett  Parish  Clerk  II.  235  To  prepare  their  exercises 
and  lessons  for  the  following  day.  1853  Miss  Sheppard 
C.  A uchester  I.  xvii.  168  She  began  to  sing  her  florid  exer¬ 
cises. 

e.  A  written  composition  ;  an  essay,  sermon, 
treatise. 

1703  Moxon  Mcch.  Excrc.  95  In  my  former  Exercises,  I 
did  not  teach  you  how  to  chuse  the  Tools  a  Smith  was  to 
use.  a  1716  South  Serm.  (1744)  XI.  103  Would  the  time 
and  measure  of  this  exercise  permit,  a  1742  Bentley 
Serm.  viii.  (R.),  Having  abundantly  proved  in  our  last  ex¬ 
ercise  that,  etc.  1880  T.  Fowler  Locke  i.  8  These  com¬ 
positions  do  not  rise  much  above,  or  sink  much  below,  the 
ordinary  level  of  such  exercises. 

+f.  concr.  The  object  of  exercises  ;  ‘  the  sport  \ 
1628  Ford  Love's  Mel.  1.  i,  To  be  man,  my  lord,  Is  to  be 
but  the  exercise  of  cares  In  several  shapes, 
f  9.  A  recreative  employment,  pastime,  rare. 
1622  Bacon  Hen.  VII ,  17  Thinking  . .  to  performe  all 
things  now,  rather  as  an  Exercise  then  as  a  Labour. 

10.  A  religious  observance.  Cf.  4. 

a.  gen.  (sing,  and  pi.)  Also  religious  exercisers, 
exercises  of  devotion ,  religion ,  or  worship. 

1560-1  1st  Bk.  Discipl.  Ch.  Scot .  (1621)  60  That  exercise 
which  St.  Paul  calls  prophecying.  1604.  Shaks.  Oth.  in. 
iv.  41  Fasting,  and  Prayer,  much  Castigation,  Exercise 
deuout.  1641  Hinde  J.  Bruen  xxvii.  85  Constancy  in 
maintaining  all  good  exercises  of  Religion.  1644  Direct. 
Full.  Worship  Ordinance  2  In  all  exercises  of  the  publique 
worship.  1771  Smollett  Humph.  Cl.  (1815)  167  He  had 
assisted  in  Lady  Griskin’s,  and  several  private  houses,  at 
exercises  of  devotion.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  E?ig.  I.  606 
His  followers  . .  passed  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  religious 
exercises.  1868  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  II.  viii.  168 
Punctual  in  every  exercise  of  devotion.  1869  Phillips 
Vesuv.  iii.  49  Producing  great  terror  and  much  religious 
exercise.  1880  T.  Fowler  Locke  i.  5  Locke.. must  have 
occasionally  found  these  tedious,  and  doubtless  lengthy, 
exercises  [religious  services  at  college]  somewhat  irksome. 

b.  An  act  of  public  worship. 

1574  Whitgift  Def.  Answ.  ii.  Wks.  (1851)1.  197  The  exer¬ 
cises  of  ‘  praying,  singing  of  psalms,  interpreting,  and  pro¬ 
phesying  \  1628  Earle  Microcosm Slice  precise  Hypocrite 
(Arb.)  63  She  . .  thinkes  the  Weeke-dayes  Exercise  farre 
more  edifying  then  the  Sundaies.  1636  Davenant  Witts 
in  Dodsley  O.  PI.  (1780)  VIII.  413  And  squire  thy  un¬ 
tooth'd  Aunt  to  an  exercise.  1674  Consid.  Peace  <5*  Goodw. 
Prot.  22  The  main  upholder  of  two  famous  Exercises.  1888 
E.  Eggleston  Graysons  x.  117  The  ‘  exercises  '  lasted  a  full 
hour  longer,  and  it  was  half-past  10  before  the  presiding 
elder  gave  the  benediction. 

c.  An  act  of  preaching  or  prophesying ;  a  dis¬ 
course. 

1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  111.  ii.  112,  I  am  in  your  debt,  for 
your  last  Exercise.  1604  Const.  <$•  Canons  Eccl.  lxxii,  Ser¬ 
mons,  commonly  tearmed  by  some  Prophesies  or  Exercises, 
in  market-towns,  or  other  places.  1650  Evelyn  Mem. 
(1857)  1-  272  Having  a  mind  to  see  what  was  doing  among 
the  Rebels..  I  went.,  and  found  one  at  exercise  in  the 
chapel.  ^  1799  C.  Winter  in  W.  Jay  Mem.  30  When  he 
closed  his  exercise,  the  people  . .  seemed  to  say,  etc.  1868 
J.  G.  Mi  all  Congreg.  Yorksh.  22  Prophesyings,  or,  as  they 
were  now  [in  1603]  called,  ‘  Exercises  \ 

d.  An  act  of  private  worship. 

1592  Greene  Art  Conny-catch.  in.  11  They  had  said 
praiers,  their  euening  exercise.  1663  Flagellum ;  or  O . 
Cro7mvell  (1672)  21  The  Family  was  calied  together  to 
prayers,  at  which  Exercise  . .  they  continued  long.  1822 
Cjkix  Stea7n-Boat  299,  I  went  down  stairs  again  to  the  par¬ 
lour  to  make  exercise.  1824  Scott  St.  Ro7ia7i  xxviii,  That 
honest  person  was,  according  to  his  own  account,  .engaged 
in  the  exercise  of  the  evening.  1825  J.  Neal  Bro.  Jo7iatJia7i 
\.  34  On  a  Saturday  evening . .  after  the  ‘  exercises  ’  have  been 
hushed,  .they fall  into  serious  conversation. 

e.  Sc.  The  discussion  of  a  passage  of  Scripture ; 
a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  for  holding  such  a 
discussion.  Exercise  and  Addition :  see  quot. 
1709. 

1572  La)nent .  Lady  Scot,  in  Scot.  Poems  1 6th  C.  II.  246 
The  word  of  God  is.  .in  the  schuills  exercise  trewlie  teichit. 
1598  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1814)  189  Exemit . .  fra  all  teiching 
in  kirkis  and  congregations,  except  in  exerceissis  and  cen¬ 
suring  of  doctrine  in  exerceissis.  1709  W.  Steuart  Collect. 
<$•  Observ.  30  The  Presbyterial  Exercise  and  Addition; 
The  Exercise  gives  the  Coherence  of  the  Text  and  Context, 
the  Logical  Division,  etc.  The  Addition  gives  the  Doc¬ 
trinal  Propositions  or  Truths.  1884  C.  Rogers  Soc.  Life 
Scot.  II.  xi.  89  In  1638  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrews  at 
their  weekly  meetings  were  proceeding  through  St.  John's 
Gospel  with  an  exercise  and  addition  on  every  verse. 

f.  Hence  the  Presbytery  itself. 

1578  Act  Presb.  Edm.  in  Wodr.  Soc.  Misc.  (1844)  407  The 
Brethren  of  the  Exercyiss  of  Edinburgh  beand  convenit. 
1612  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI  (1814'  499/1  The  Ministers  of  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  Dalkeith  fand  the  best  meane  for  reparing  of  the 
Kirk,  .to  be,  etc.  1884  C.  Rogers  Soc.  Life  Scot.  II.  xi.  89 
Members  of  each  presbytery,  then  styled  ‘  the  Exerceis  ’. 

11.  attrib .  in  exercise  book,  a  blank  book  of 
the  kind  used  in  schools  for  the  writing  of  exercises. 

Exercise  (e’ksaisaiz),  v.  Forms:  see  the  sb. 
[f.  prec.  sb. 

#  The  vb.  has  taken  the  place  of  the  obsolete  Exerce,  and 
is  thus  the  representative  in  sense  of  L.  exercere,  Fr.  exer- 
cer ,  from  which  many  of  its  uses  are  directly  taken.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  in  action  or  motion, 
fa.  To  put  in  operation,  employ,  use  (an  in¬ 
stalment,  remedy,  or  any  agency) ;  to  work  (an 
animal).  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  299  Vpon  the  asse, 
whiche  of  no  man  before  had  ben  vsed  ne  exercised.  1590 
Spenser  F.  O.  hi.  iii.  53  Let  us  . .  our  weake  hands  . .  teach 
The  dreadful  speare  and  shield  to  exercize.  1612  Drayton 
Poly-olb .  A,  Some  exercising  their  pipes,  some  singing 


I  roundelaies.  1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New  Invent.  18  Without 
the  least  other  Preparation  or  Mixture  exercised  upon  the 
Metal  it  self.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  11.  485  Then  ex¬ 
ercise  thy  sturdy  Steers  to  plough  Betwixt  thy  Vines.  1726 
Swift  Gulliver  11.  ii.  37  My  Nurse  gave  me  part  of  a  Straw, 
which  I  exercised  as  a  Pike.  1753  Stezuart’s  Trial  153 
The  King’s  factor  should  venture  to  exercise  his  Majesty's 
property  freely.  1792  Munchhausen* s  Trav.  xx.  66  When 
they  quarrel  they  exercise  a  strait  horn. 

b.  To  employ,  bring  to  bear,  apply  (power, 
skill) ;  to  make  practical  use  of  (a  right  or  privi- 
lege). 

c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  578  Ther  as  he  might  his  vertu 
excersise.  1535  Coverdale  i  Kings  xvi.  27  Amri,  &  all 
that  he  dyd,  and  his  power  that  he  exercysed.  1594 
Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  x.  (1611)  25  The  life  is  led  most  hap¬ 
pily,  wherin  all  vertue  is  exercised  without  impediment. 
1622  Massinger  Virg.  Mart.  1.  i,  To.. exercise  that  power 
Heaven  has  conferr'd  upon  me.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11. 
xxviii.  162  That  right  of  Punishing,  which  is  exercised  in 
every  Common-wealth.  1690  Locke  Hmn.  Und.  iv.  xiv.  §  4 
This  faculty  of  the  mind,  when  it  is  exercised  immediately 
about  things,  is  called  judgement.  1711  E.  Fenton  Ep.  to 
Southerns  11  Sculpture  exercis’d  her  Skill  ..  to  make  the 
Marble  breathe.  1836  J.  Gilbert  Chr.  Ato?iem.  viii.  (1852) 
224  The  Divine  Being,  .exercises  the  right  to  forgive  with¬ 
out  any  compensation.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  vii.  394  An 
arbitrary  power  of  imprisonment  was  still  exercised  by  the 
Council.  is,.  Law  Reports ,  Weekly  Notes  77/1  The  co¬ 
heiresses  could  have  exercised  the  trust  for  sale. 

2.  To  employ  habitually,  practise  (a  person) ;  to 
busy.  Const,  in.  (Now  only  rejl.  and  pass.,  with 
some  notion  of  gaining  skill  by  practice :  cf.  3). 

1382  Wyclif  2  Macc.  xv.  12  Onye  . .  was  exercised,  or 
haunted,  in  vertues  fro  a  chijld.  c  1460  Fortescue  Abs. 
Sf  Lint.  M 07i.  (1714)  90  Thay  [Archers]  nedyn  to  be  mich 
exercysyd  in  schotyng.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
2  Some  . .  be  . .  moche  exercysed  in  goostly  conuersacyon. 
1553  Eden  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  10  He  had  been  wel 
exercysed  in  Astronomy.  Ibid.  24  They  are  exercysed  in 
fyshing.  1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  11.  51  Cut  off  the 
haire  . .  in  such  comelie  and  decent  maner  as  these  barbers 
exercised  therein  can  doe.  1613  Sir.  H.  Finch  Law  (1636) 
162  A  Clarke  of  the  Crowne  . .  which  was  neuer  exercised 
in  the  Office.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  iv.  (1702)  I.  298 
Untainted  with  any  of  those  vices,  which  the  Officers  of 
that  Army  were  exercised  in.  1751  Jortin  Serm.  (1771)  I. 
iv.  78  They  exhort  us  to  exercise  ourselves  in  godliness. 
1781  Gibbon  Decl.  §  F.  III.  223  To  give  battle  to  an  innu¬ 
merable  people,  exercised  in  arms.  1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
Myst.  Udolpho  i,  She  usually  exercised  herself  in  elegant 
arts.  1835  Words w.  C.  La77ib ,  The  hermit,  exercised  in 
prayer  and  praise  . .  Is  happy.  1874  Mahaffy  Soc.  Life 
Greece  viii.  241  He  and  his  fellows  were  all  exercised  as 
jurymen  in  deciding  political  and  social  disputes. 

+  b.  transf.  To  employ,  occupy  (time).  Obs. 
1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  94  F  3  Those  Parts  of  Life  which 
are  exercised  in  Study,  Reading,  and  the  Pursuits  of  Know¬ 
ledge. 

+  C.  To  till  (the  ground) ;  =  L.  exercere  terrain. 

1382  Wyclif  Gen.  ix.  20  Noe,  a  man  erthe  tylyer,  began 
to  excersise  [1388  tile]  the  erthe.  1654  R.  Codrington  tr. 
Justin's  Hist.  507  To  exercise  and  mitigate  the  fields  with 
ploughs.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  1.  232  Unless  the  Land 
with  daily  Care  Is  exercis’d. 

3.  To  train  by  practice ;  to  employ,  put  into 
action  or  movement,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring 
skill  or  strength ;  to  drill  (soldiers,  etc.),  to  put 
through  evolutions  for  practice  or  display ;  to  put 
(the  limbs,  the  body)  through  a  course  of  move¬ 
ments  for  the  sake  of  strength  or  health.  Also, 
to  subject  to  ascetic  discipline. 

1388  Wyclif  i  Sam.  xx.  20  Y  schal  caste  as  excercisynge 
[1382  hauntynge]  ether  pleiynge  me  at  a  signe.  1533  Frith 
Another  Bk.  agst.  Rastell  336  God .  .left  the  Philistines  to 
exercise  and  nurture  the  children  of  Israel.  1549  Latimer 
6th  Serm.  bef,  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  161  Menne  of  Englande  . . 
when  they  woulde  exercyse  theym  selues-.were  wonte  to 
goo  a  brode  in  the  fyeldes  a  shootynge.  1557  Bible  (Genev.) 
Heb.  v.  14  Them,  .which  through  custome  haue  their  wittes 
exercised,  to  iudge  both  good  and  euyl.  1557  >n  Babees 
Bk.  (1868)  247  Moderatly  exercise  your  body  with  some 
labour.  1684  R.  H.  School  Recreat.  84  Here  [in  tennis] 
the  Body  is  briskly  exercised  more  than  ordinary,  a  1695 
Wood  Life  (1848.1  266  A  company  of  scholars  . .  exercised 
themselves  in  feats  of  arms  privately  in  All  Souls  coll, 
quadrangle.  1743  R.  Pococke  Descr.  East  I.  57  The  Arabs 
who  came  out  to  meet  the  cashif  exercised  themselves  all  the 
way  on  horseback.  1825  Carlyle  Schiller  11.(1845)  116  The 
objects. .  to  which  I  had  been  exercising  all  my  powers.  1838 
Prescott  Ferd.  <$•  Is.  11.  v.  478  [Ximenes]  exercised  himself 
with  fasts,  vigils,  and  stripes.  1842  Miss  Mitford  in  L'Es- 
trange  Life  III.  ix.  142  He  exercised  the  horses  at  New¬ 
market. 

b.  transf.  To  practise  soldiers  in  the  use  of 
(weapons)  ;  to  put  (a  gun)  through  its  evolutions. 
1713  Addison  Cato  11.  vi,  I’ll  draw  up  my  Numidian  troops 
. .  to  exercise  their  arms.  1836  Marryat  Midsh.  Easy 
xviii,  Exercising  the  great  guns  on  board  ship. 

+  e.  To  accustom,  inure.  Obs. 

1558  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  App.  iv.  6  To  exercise  the 
queen’s  majesty’s  subjects  to  obedience.  1607  Topsell 
Four-f.  Beasts  (1673)  no  In  the  mean  time  exercise  them 
to  meat. 

4.  To  give  employment  to  ;  to  engage  the  atten¬ 
tion  or  feelings  of ;  to  tax  the  powers  of. 

1538  Starkey  E7igla7id  n.  i.  176  Such  poverty,  exercysyth 
wel  the  pytuose  myndvs  of  them  wych  have  enough.  1614 
Raleigh  Hist.  World  in.  71  The  continuall  Warres  which 
exercised  King  Darius.  1780  Harris  Philol.  Enq.  Wks. 
(1841)  394  The  authors  of  our  own  country. .  having  exercised 
many  critics  of  learning.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit,  Didia  II. 
iv.  v.  170  The  situation  was  calculated  to  exercise  Hindu 
duplicity  and  address.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ .  IV. 


66/1  Various  breeds  had  great  celebrity— a  celebrity  which 
exercised  the  pens  of  their  most  famous  writers. 

b.  esp.  To  harass,  vex,  worry;  to  afflict,  make 
anxious,  1  prove*. 

Originally  in  religioususe  with  some  notion  of  disciplinary 
exercise  (see  3) ;  the  wider  use  was  prob.  at  first  transf 
from  this.  Cf.  Exercise  sb.  6  c. 

a  1555  Latimer  Serm (.  <5*  Rem.  (1845)  323  Exercised  with 
my  old  disease  in  my  head.  1596  Bp.  Barlow  3  Serju.  ii. 
87  There  is  also  another  cause  why  God  thus  exerciseth  his 
children,  c  1665  Mrs.  Hutchinson  Mem.  Col.  Hutchinso7i 
(1848)  159  Injurious  prosecutions,  wherewith  the  governor 
was  afterwards  much  exercised,  a  1715  Burnet  Ozun  Tune 
(1823)  I.  78  God.  .thought  fit  to  exercise  him  with  calumny. 
1722  Sewel  Hist.  Quakers  (1795*  I.  24  At  times  his  mind  was 
much  exercised.  1758  S.  Hayward  Scri7t.  xvii.  520  The 
melancholy  disorder  he  [Job]  was  exercised  with.  <2x847 
Mrs.  Sherwood  Lady  of  Ma7ior  I.  iii.  68  The.  .dispensation 
with  which  it  had  pleased  the  Almighty  to  exercise  her. 
1861  Hughes  Toin  Brozv7i  at  Oxf.  v.  (1889)  42  Tom.  .[was] 
much  exercised  in  his  mind  as  to  what  manner  of  man  he 
had  fallen  upon.  1878  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks.  I.  113  The 
minds  of  people  at  Rome  were  exercised  concerning  the 
division  of  the  expected  spoil.  1888  N.  $  Q.  Ser.  vii.  V.  418 
My  own  housemaid  was  very  much  exercised,  .by  an  inex¬ 
plicable  tinkling,  .of  her  door-bell. 

5.  To  carry  on,  carry  out,  perform. 

+  a.  To  perform  (esp.  habitually),  practise,  take 
part  in  (an  action,  feat,  game,  etc.) ;  to  play  (a 
part).  To  exercise  the  great  horse  (see  Horse). 

c  1430  tr.  T.  a  Kempis  37  Bre^ern.  .J>at  exercisen  not 
J?inges  as  }?ei  are  called  to  !  1531  Elyot  Goz>.  i.  xxvii,  He 

neuer  exercised  any  other  play  or  game.  1538  Starkey 
E7igla7id  1.  ii.  41  Frely  hyt  exercysyth  vertues  actys.  1541 
R.  Copland  Guydon's  Quest.  Chirurg.  A  iij  a,  What  dyuers 
operacions  exerciseth  the  Cyrurgyen?  1547  Homilies  1. 
Short  Declar.  Faith  1.  (1859)  38  The  living  body  of  a  man 
ever  exerciseth  such  things  as  belong  to  a  naturallancf  living 
body.  1548  Hall  Chro7i.  197  b,  The  Poleaxe  (the  whiche 
feate  he  had  greatly  exercysed).  1552  Huloet,  Tragcedus , 
he  that  dothe  exercise  some  parte  in  a  tragedie.  1580  Stow 
Ann,  (1605)  481  Henry  Hotespurre  . .  maketh  inuasion  vpon 
them  . .  exercising  laudable  factes.  1592  Chettle  Kmde - 
harts  Dr.  (1841)  19  But  now,  I  heare,  my  blinde  brother, 
that  exercisde  the  base.  1644  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  I.  70 
Here  I  . .  went  to  see  them  ride  and  exercise  the  great 
horse.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv.  551  About  him  exercis'd 
Heroic  Games  Th'  unarmed  youth  of  Heav’n.  1760  C. 
Johnston  Chrysal  (1822)  I.  201  The  matron ..  immediately 
began  to  exercise  her  donations  to  public  charities. 

+  b.  To  carry  on,  ply,  pursue  (an  occupation, 
trade,  etc.) ;  to  discharge  the  functions  of  (an 
official  post)  ;  to  practise  oneself  in  (an  art, 
language,  etc.).  Obs. 

1467  in  E7ig.  Gilds  (1870)  407  The  craft  that  he  canne  or 
exercisith.  1511-2  Act  3  Hen .  VIII ,  c.  23  §  9  They,  .may 
occupie  and  excercise  their  roomes  and  offices  of  foreyn 
Auditours.  1555  Eden  Decades  W.  Did.  35  They  had 
graneges  &  exercised  tyllage.  1598  Hakluyt  Voy.  1.  61  It 
.  .is  a  kinde  of  porte  towne,  hauing  a  great  marte  exercised 
therein.  1601  R.  Johnson  Kuigd.  $  Conmnv.  (1603)  13  Many 
good  townes  and  riche  places  where  clothing  is  exercised. 
1603  Jas.  I  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  1.  239  III.  66  We  have 
thought  good  to  appoint  ..  the  lord  Thomas  Howard  de 
Walden  to  exercise  that  place.  1611  Cory  at  Crudities 
396  Which  hunting  of  wilde  boares  is  more  exercised  by 
the  Germans  then  by  any  other  Christian  nations.  1651 
Life  Father  Sarpi  (1676)  5  In  Venice  he  exercised  Mer¬ 
chandise,  though  with  no  great  prosperity.  1683  Dryden 
Life  Plutarch  17  He  had  neither  the  leisure  to  study,  nor 
so  much  as  to  exercise  the  Roman  language.  1771  Goldsm. 
Hist.  E7ig.  I.  249  The  inhabitants  exercised  pasture  in  the 
open  country. 

t  c.  To  celebrate,  perform  (a  ceremony,  reli¬ 
gious  service,  etc. )  ;  to  perform  the  observances  of 
(a  religion).  Obs. 

a  1400  Cov.  Myst .  71  This  we  clepe  festum  Encenniorum, 
The  new  ffest  of  whiche  iij  in  the  }ere  we  exercyse.  1483 
Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  78/3  With  the  drede  of  God  they  excer- 
sised  the  feste  of  theyr  weddynges.  i486  in  Lichfield  Gild 
Ord.y  Owr  ordinary  visitacion  had  and  exercysed  in  the 
chapell  of  owr  lady  beside  the  market  place  of  Lichfeld. 
1612  Brerewood  Lang.  $  Relig.  xxvi.  228  The  Gregorians 
. .  exercise  notwithstanding  their  liturgies  in  the  Greek 
tongue.  1698  Lassels  Voy.  Italy  II.  94  In  this  place  was 
exercised  the  first  publick  profession  of  Christian  religion. 
a  1732  Atterbury  SeT^n.  Matt,  xxvii.  25  (Seager)  They 
were  permitted  by  their  conquerors  freely  and  publickly  to 
exercise  their  religion.  1807  J.  Johnson  Orie7it.  Vop.  357 
They  have  a  regular  form  of  government,  and  exercise  the 
Mahometan  religion. 

d.  To  perform  or  practise  acts  of  (justice, 
cruelty,  oppression,  duplicity,  etc.).  Cf.  1  b. 

1494  Fabyan  Citron.  11.  xxxii.  25  Gurguncius.  .exercisyd 
Iustyce  to  his  subiects.  1548  Hall  CJiro7i .  223  Thei  exer¬ 
cised  their  crueltie,  against  their  awne  selfes.  1611  Shaks. 
Cymb.  v.  iv.  82  No  longer  exercise.  Upon  a  valiant  Race, 
thy  harsh,  .iniuries.  <21703  Burkitt  On  N.  T.  Matt.  vii.  5 
To  exercise  severity  in  judging  of  ourselves.  1791  Burke 
Corr.  (1844)  III.  356  So  much  perfidy,  pride,  cruelty,  and 
tyranny,  never  was  exercised  in  a  like  case.  1818  Jas.  Mill 
Brit.  Didia  II.  v.  viii.  679  The  greatest  oppression  was 
evidently  exercised  upon  the  unhappy  cultivators. 

e.  To  discharge,  fulfil  (functions)  ;  to  exert, 
wield,  possess  (dominion,  jurisdiction,  etc.). 

1590  Marlowe  2 7id Pt.  Ta7)iburl.  iv.  i,  I  exercise  a  greater 
name,  The  scourge  of  God.  1658  Whole  Duty  Man  xiv.  §  8. 
108  Those,  .who  dare  presume  to  exercise  the  offices  of  it, 
without  being  lawfully  called  to  it.  a  1704  Locke  (J.),  That 
dominion  which  their  governours  had  a  right  to  exercise  over 
them.  1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  iii.  Wks.  1874  I.  47  Government 
of  the.  .same  kind  with  that,  which  a  master  exercises  over 
his  servants.  1790  Gouv.  Morris  Lifefy  Writ.  (1832) II.  117 
It  engrosses  all  functions  though  incapable  of  exercising 
any.  1828  D'Israeli  Chas.  I%  I.  vi.  150  The  late  exiles.. 
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attempted  to  exercise  their  ministry.  1880  L.  Stephen 
Pope  v.  m  Swift  did  not  exercise  either  so  gentle  or  so  im¬ 
perial  a  sway  as  Addison. 

f.  Of  things :  To  ‘  exert  ’,  possess  efficiently 
(force,  influence,  effect). 

1862  H.  Spencer  First  Princ.  11.  iv.  §  54  (1875)  178  The 
force  which  a  given  quantity  of  matter  exercises,  remains 
always  the  same.  1867  Smii.es  Huguenots  Eng.  xi.  (1880) 
179  The  Exodus  of  the  French  Protestants  exercised  a 
highly  important  influence  on  European  politics. 

6.  absol.  or  intr.  for  rejl.  in  various  senses. 

+  a.  To  ply  one’s  calling,  to  ‘  practise’.  Obs. 
1511-2  Act  Hen.  VIII,  c.  nThat  noo  person ..  take  upon 
hym  to  excercise  and  occupie  as  a  Phisicion.  1565  Act  8 
Eliz.  c.  13  §  5  Sea-faring  Men.  .may  freely  and  quietly  ex¬ 
ercise  and  row  in  their  own  Wherries. 

+  b.  To  perform  one’s  office,  practise,  upon. 
Also,  To  treat  upon  a  subject.  Obs. 

1610  Shaks.  Temp.  1.  ii.  328  Vrchins  Shall  for  that  vast  of 
night,  that  they  may  worke,  All  exercise  on  thee.  1616  Lane 
Sqr.’s  Tale  120  Wheare  such  surgeons  on  flesh  exercise.  1703 
Moxon  Mech.  Kxerc.  Pref.  6  And  lastly,  as  a  close  to  Smith¬ 
ing,  I  shall  Exercise  upon  Steel,  and  its  several  Sorts. 

C.  To  go  through  exercises  or  evolutions ;  csp. 
of  soldiers,  ‘  to  drill  ’. 

1606  Shaks.  Ant.  <y  Cl.  m.  vi.  12  I  ’  t  H’  common  shew  place 
where,  they  exercise.  1678  tr.  Gaya's  A  rt  of  War  11.  53 
Exercise.  Ibid.  57  Whilst  the  Pikes  are  exercising,  the 
Musketteers  are  made  to  order,  or  rest  upon  their  Arms. 
1697  Potter  Antiq.  Greece  1.  viii.  (1715)  38  For  Wrestlers, 
Dancers,  and  all  others  that  would,  to  Exercise  at  the  same 
Time.  1782  Cowper  Gilpin  64  In  which  I  bear  my  trusty 
sword  When  I  do  exercise. 

+  d.  To  take  exercise.  Obs. 

r655  Moufet  &  Bennet  Ii  ealth's  l mprov.  ( 174621  iThirdly, 
Exercise  not  presently  upon  it  [milk],  a  1698  Temple  Health 
l*r .Long  Life  Wks.  1720  I.  279  In  the  course  of  common 
Life,  a  Man  must  either  often  Exercise,  or  Fast,  or  take 
Physic,  or  be  sick.  1734  J.  Rogers  Ess.  Epid.  Dis.  257  A 
spare  Diet  is  necessary,  when  we  can’t  Exercise. 

+  7.  intr.  To  conduct  or  engage  in  a  religious 
exercise  or  service  ;  to  expound  or  interpret  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  Cf.  Exercise  sb.  10. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvins  lust.  Contents,  Leaving  the  in- 
feriour  manner  of  exercising  which  hee  used  among  the 
Israelites.  1635  Winthrop  Hem  Eng.  (1853)  I.  214  Mr. 
Shepherd  prayed  with  deep  confession  of  sin,  etc.,  and  ex¬ 
ercised  out  of  Eph.  v.  1649  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  III.  38 
Lieutenant-Gen.  Cromwell,  .exercised  yesterday  at  White¬ 
hall,  to  inquire  of  the  Lord,  etc.  1663  P.  Henry  Diaries  fi{ 
Lett.  (1882)  130  In  y®  morning  I  exercis’d  at  home,  I  hope 
to  edification. 

Exercised  (e-ksorsaizd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ED1.]  In  senses  of  the  vb. 

Exercised  act :  tr.  med.L.  actus  exercitus ,  a  scholastic 
term  used  in  various  senses  opposed  to  actus  signatus  ;  in 
Duns  Scotus  it  means  specific  being  viewed  in  itself,  not  as 
an  object  of  predication.  See  Exerced,  Exercite  a. 

1552  Huloet,  Exercised,  Exercitatus.  1590  C.  S.  Right 
Relig.  19  He.  .disclaimed!  . .  such  exercised  lordship  ouer 
the  Cleargie.  1597  J*  PAYNE  Royal  E.xch.  37  We  must  be 
all  exercised  souldiers,  1607-12  Bacon  Ess.  Fortune  (Arb.) 
379  The  exercised  fortune  maketh  the  Able  man.  1628  T. 
Spencer  Logick  53  Therfore  the  end  hath  an  actiue,  and  an 
exercised  act,  in  the  producing  of  the  effect.  1631  T.  May 
tr.  Barclay's  Mirr.  M bides  ir.  33  The  strongest  and  most 
exercised  head  in  Contemplation.  1690  Penn  Rise  <$•  Progr. 
Quakers  (1834)  63  We  were  an  exercised  people.  1791  Bos¬ 
well  Johnson  an.  1756  We.  .venerate  in  Johnson  one  of  the 
most  exercised  minds  that  our  holy  religion  hath  ever  formed. 
1841  Myers  Cath.  Th .  hi.  §  40.  ^  Questions,  .decided,  .by 
the  exercised  faculties  of  each  spiritual  mind. 

Exerciser  (e’kssisaizaiX  [f.  Exercise  v.  + 
-ER 1.]  One  who  or  that  which  exercises. 

1.  In  senses  of  the  vb.  Const,  of 

1552  Huloet  s.  v.,  Exerciser  of  anye  of  these  fiue  games. 
1604  Const,  Canons  Eccl.  cxxvi,  Possessours&  Exercisers 
of  peculiar  Jurisdiction.  £1619  Hieron  Wks.  1. 16  Crosses 
..are  trialls  of  faith,  exercisers  of  patience.  1686  J.  Ser¬ 
geant  Monast.  Conventions  11  They  [the  monks  of  St. 
Basil]  became  so  industrious,  that  their  Monastery  was 
called  the  place  of  Exercise,  and  they  the  Exercisers.  1805 
W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  240  Excellent  sharp-shooters 
and  exercisers.  1831  Blackw.  Mag.  XXIX.  146  The.  .vir¬ 
tual  exercisers  of  the  elective  privilege.  1864  Dickens  in 
Daily  Tel.  12  May,  [The  player’s]  is  not  a  vocation  the 
exerciser  of  which  can  profit  by  the  labours  of  others. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  exercising  the  limbs,  etc. 

1889  The  Voice  (N.  Y.)  3  Oct.  Advt.,  The  best  health  ex¬ 
erciser  on  the  market.  Mod.  A.  B.  and  Co’s  Home-ex¬ 
erciser. 

Exercising  (e-ksarsoiziq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Exer¬ 
cise  v.  +  -ing  1  (]  The  action  of  the  verb  Exer¬ 
cise  ;  an  exercise.  Also  atlrib. 

1509  Fisher  7  Penit.  Ps.  Ii.  Wks.  100  The  excercysynge 
and  doynge  of  many  good  werkes.  1548  R.  Hutten  Sum 
Diuinity  26 6  They  be  exercisynges  of  faythe.  1616  Bing¬ 
ham  tr.  rElian's  Tacticks  156  In  exercising  you  must  onely 
use  these  three  termes  of  direction.  Make  ready.  Present. 
Give  fire.  1631  Gouge  God s  Arrows  in.  xi.  206  All  sorts  of 
trainings  and  exercising  of  armes.  1709  W.  Bishop  in  Bal¬ 
lard  MSS.  (Bodleian)  XXXI.  54  The  Free  Exerciseing  of 
Their  Religion.  1874  Knight  Diet .  Mech.,  Exercising- 
apparatust  an  apparatus  for  the  use  of  gymnasts,  or  for 
the  training  of  special  muscles. 

Used  gerundially  with  the  omission  of  in. 

1736  Chandler  Hist.  Persec.  358  Whilst  these  severities 
were  exercising  against  Protestants. 

Exercising  (e’ksarsaiziij),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ING2.]  That  exercises. 

17x1  Shaftesb.  Charac.  <1737)  I.  343  The  exercising- 
authors  of  this  kind  have  been  above  describ’d,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  treatise. 


tExe'rcist,  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  Exerce  v.  +  -ist.] 
One  who  practises  (religious)  exercises. 

1715  M.  Davies  A  then.  Brit.  I,  245  Mr.  Ignatius’s  Rules 
for  his  meditating  Exercists. 

Exercitant  (egzousitant).  [a.  F.  exercitant, 
ad.  L.  exercitant-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  exercitdre ,  fre¬ 
quentative  of  exercere  to  exercise  :  see  Exerce.] 
One  who  is  engaged  in  spiritual  exercises. 

1858  Faber  Life  Xavier  465  He  gave  the  spiritual  exer¬ 
cises  of  his  blessed  father  Ignatius ;  though  generally  speak¬ 
ing  the  exercitants  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  first  week. 
1890  Tablet  30  Aug.  356  The  exercises  were  to  lead  the 
exercitant,  to  saintliness. 

t  Exe'rcitate,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  exerci- 
tdt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  exercitdre  :  see  prec.]  Exer¬ 
cised  ;  e.g.  with  spiritual  discipline. 

c  1425  tr.  /'.  a  Kempis'  Consol.  11.  ix,  He  is  not  hye  yn 
contemplacion  of  god,  yet  [read  J>at]  is  not  exercitate  for  god 
in  som  tribuiacion.  Ibid.  111.  xxi,  So  mijtily  temptid,  so 
greuously  troublid,  so  manifolde  preued  and  exercitate. 

Exercitation  (egzsMsihFi  jan).  Forms :  4-5 
exercitacion,  -cioun,  6  exercetation,  -cyta- 
cyon,  5-  exercitation.  [ad.  L,  exercitation-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  exercitd-re :  see  Exercitant.] 

1.  The  exercising,  putting  in  operation,  or  exert¬ 
ing  (of  faculties,  powers,  etc.)  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

C1374  Chaucer  Booth,  iv.  vi.  140  pei  sholden  conferme  J>e 
vertues  of  corage  by  J?e  vsage  and  exercitaciounof  pacience. 
1603  Florio  Montaigne  11.  xii,  (1632)  304  Asclepiades  [held 
the  soul  to  be]  an  exercitation  of  the  senses.  1743  Fielding 
J.  Wild  1.  iii,  He  was.  .never  detected  in  such  furtive  com¬ 
positions,  nor  indeed  in  any  other  exercitations  of  his  great 
talents.  1829  Southey  Sir  7'.  More  II.  109  They  have  an 
ambitious  propensity  for  intellectual  exercitation.  1880  J.  B. 
Crozier  Relig.  Future  ii.  123  Emerson’s  religion  requires 
no.  .exercitations  of  the  imagination  to  vivify  it. 

+  2.  The  practising  (of  a  trade),  habitual  per¬ 
formance  (of  actions).  Obs. 

1579  Burgh  Rec.  A  herd,  in  Grant  Burgh  Sch.  Scotl.  11. 
xiv.  (1876)  480  The  exercetation  of  all  crafts.  1633  J.  Done 
Hist.  Septuagint  180  You  use  to  Whet  and  sharpen  your 
understanding  in  the  exercitation  of  high  deedes  and  gests. 

b.  An  accustomed  employment,  a  duty  belong¬ 
ing  to  one’s  office. 

1737  Common  Sense  (1738)  I.  20  Not  to  mention  what  a 
fatal  Hinderance  a  prominent  Abdomen  would  prove  to  his 
royal  Exercitations  in  the  Seraglio.  1760  Goldsm.  Cit.  W. 
v,  His  health.. is  still  pretty  well ;  nor  is  he  in  the  least 
unfit,  .for  any  kind  of  royal  exercitation.  Ibid.  cix. 

3.  The  training  (of  a  person  or  his  faculties)  by 
practice  ;  practice  (of  an  art,  etc.)  for  the  sake  of 
improvement ;  an  instance  or  a  mode  of  this. 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  21  The  second  was  exercitacion  and  usage 
in  dedis  of  armes.  1586  Fernk  Blaz.  Gentrie  Ded.,  From 
industrious  exercitations  many  vtillities .  .do  flowe  and  source. 
1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  285/2  Nothing  in  Life 
can  be  rightly  done  without  exercitation.  1713  Steele 
Englishm.  N o.  38.  244  Let  us  for  our  own  Exercitation . .  turn 
to  the  Description  of  it.  1748  Chesterf.  Lett.  II.  clxiv. 
97  Consider  them  [systems]  only  as  exercitations  for  the 
mind.  1831  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XLIV.  99  The  practice 
had  become  so  much  an  exercitation  of  subtlety,  on  the 
part  of  its  professors.  1864  Lowell  Biglow  P.  Wks.  (1879) 
313  The  writing  of  verses  is  a  good  rhetorical  exercitation. 

+  b.  Spiritual  discipline.  Obs. 

1398  T  revisa  Barth.  De  P.  R .  xvm.  i.  (1495)  748  Some 
beestes  ben  made  for  exercitacion  of  man.  .and  therfore  ben 
made  flyes  and  lyce.  c  1425  tr.  T.  a  Kempis ’  Consol.  11.  ix, 
Whan  spiritual  exercitation  is  3oven  of  god,  receiue  it  with 
gret  pankinges. 

1 4.  Exercise  of  the  body ;  a  mode  of  exercise. 

1382  Wyclif  i  Tim.  iv.  8  Bodili  excercitacioun,  or  trauel- 
ing,  or  abstinence,  to  litil  thing  is  profytable.  a  1500  Prose 
Legends  in  Anglia  VIII.  154  Exerci tacyone  of  body  she 
sette  litil  by.  1541  R.  Copland  Galyen's  1'erap.  2  Cij,  Ye 
ought  to  haue  cure  of  all  the  body,  in  strengthyng  it  with 
dyuers  exercytacyons.  1640  G.  Watts  tr.  Bacon's  Adv. 
Learn  iv.  ii.  191  Walking  [is  good]  against  the  crudities  of 
the  stomack,  and  for  other  diseases  other  exercitations.,  1658 
Rowland  Moufet' s  Theat.  Ins.  898  To  the  Conservation  or 
keeping  of  Bees,  many  things  are  required,  to  wit,  orderly 
diet.. air,  exercitation. 

5.  Devotional  exercise ;  an  act  of  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  worship. 

1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  III.  1.  31  He  had  morning 
exercitations  at  his  own  house.  1673  Penn  The  Chr.  a 
Quaker*.  Wks.  558  Spiritual  Exercitation.  1792  G.  Wake- 
iteld  Enquiry  14  Diurnal  exercitations  for  spiritual  im¬ 
provement.  1828  Carlyle  Mi  sc.  (1857)  I.  101  Werner  appears 
to  have  assisted  at  certain  ‘  Spiritual  Exercitations  ’. 

6.  An  exercise  or  display  of  skill,  esp.  literary 
or  oratorical ;  a  written  or  spoken  disquisition, 
essay,  discourse. 

1632  J.  Weemse  (title)  Divine  Exercitations,  containing 
divers  Questions  and  Solutions  for  the  right  understanding 
of  the  Scriptures.  1689  Dial.  Tim.  <$•  Titus  39  (heading)  A 
Friendly  and  Cordial  Exercitation  to  my  Brethren  in  the 
Ministry.  17..  in  Somers  Tracts  II.  240  Scaliger,  in  his 
323d  Exercitation  against  Cardan.  1736  Neal  Hist.  Purit. 
III.  162  He.  .published  a  Latin  exercitation  upon  the  same 
subject.  1816  Scott OldMort.  Introd.,  Indulging,  .aflowing 
.  .diction  in  his  prose  exercitations.  1876  C.  M.  Davies 
Unorth.  Lond.  352  A  very  wild  campanological  exercitation. 
1877  M.  Arnold  Last  Ess.  on  C/t.  22  The  superb  exercita¬ 
tions  of  Bossuet  or  the  reasoning  and  rhetoric  of  Pascal. 

t  Exercitator.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  L.  exercitdtor , 
agent-n.  f.  exercitd-re  :  see  prec.]  One  who  writes 
an  *  exercitation  \ 

1649  Needham  Case  Commw.  21  The  Exercitator  objects, 
that  the  present  Governours  have  usurped  over  the  Majority 
of  the  House.  1650  A.  A.  Reply  Sanderson  10  The  Exer¬ 


citator  . .  confesses  . .  That  such  an  Oath  may  be  . .  sus¬ 
pended. 

t  Exercitatory,  a.  Obs.  rare -1.  [ad.L.  ex - 
ercitdtdri-us,  f.  exercitdre :  see  Exercitation.] 
Of  the  nature  of  an  exercitation  or  dissertation. 

1672  Life  $  Death  of  Arm  inius  y  Episc.  11.  4  Diligent 
and  industrious  in  disputations,  and  exercitatory  Sermons. 

t  Exercite,  sb.1  Obs.  Also  5  excercyte, 
-syte,  exeercyto.  [a.  OF.  exercite ,  ad.  L.  exer • 
citus  army  (ti  stem),  action  of  exercising,  hence 
concr.y  f.  exercere:  see  Exerce  v .]  An  army, 
host. 

1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  21  In  that  tyme  were  baptysed.. 
thre  thousand  men  of  hys  excersyte.  1490  —  Eneydos  xxii. 
83  He  sawe  the  felawes  of  the  Emmendes  and  alle  their  ex¬ 
cercyte.  c  1490  —  Blanc  hardy  ft  (1890)  9  He  arryued  wyth 
alle  his  Exeercyte  nyghe  to  the  oost  of  Subyon.  1550  J. 
Coke  Eng.  Fr.  Herald  §  72  (1877)81  Wyllyam  Conquerour 
..passed,  with  his  exercite  of  the  noble  Englyshemen,  into 
Fraunce. 

t  Exe'rcite,  sb.'2  Obs.  Forms:  5  excersito, 
-yte,  5-6  exercite,  -citie,  -cyte.  [a.  OF.  exer¬ 
cite,  of  obscure  formation ;  peril,  f.  exerciter  (see 
Exercite  vi) ;  possibly  ad.L.  exercitus  (see  prec.).] 
In  various  senses  of  Exercise  sb.  Drilling  (of 
soldiers)  ;  practice  (of  virtue,  etc.) ;  occupation  (of 
time) ;  discharge  (of  the  duties  of  an  office)  ;  also, 
exercite  of  =  practices  preparatory  to. 

1485  Canton  Chas.  Gt.  20  It  is  tyme.  .to  forsake  the  false 
goddes . .  whyche . .  do  no  thynge  but  excersite  of  dampna- 
cyon.  1489  —  Faytes  of  A.  r.  vii.  15  The  excercyte  of  their 
offyee.  1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  in.  iii.  148 
Excellente  in  contemplacyon,  &  in  the  exercyte  or  usynge 
of  lyfe  spyrytuall.  a  1533  Ln.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M. 
A ttrel.  (1546)  R  iij  a,  The  kepyng  of  hyr  selfe  [Lucrece]  close 
in  her  house,  the  exercytie  of  her  tyme. 

tExercite,  ppl  a.  Obs.  rare  —  ',  [ad.  L.  exer¬ 
citus,  pa.  pple.  of  exercere  :  see  Exerce.]  In  Ex¬ 
ercite  act  =  ‘  exercised  act  ’ ;  see  Exercised  ppl.  a. 

1711  tr.  JVerenfelsius'  Disc.  Logofnac/tys  ioi  Then  [follow] 
Acts,  .divided,  signate,  exercite. 

+  Exercite,  V.  Obs.  Also  5  excercyte.  [a. 
OF.  exerciter  to  exercise,  ad.  L.  exercitdre :  see 
Exercitant.]  trans.  To  exercise,  practise  ;  to  dis¬ 
cipline,  drill ;  to  wield,  bring  into  play  (a  weapon). 

1475  Bk.  Noblesse  27  Good  men  of  armes  well  lerned  and 
exercited.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  427/4  He  excercytyng 
and  ocupyeng  hym  in  thys  holy  operacion  or  werke.  c  1500 
Melushte  224  In  many  other  appertyse  of  armes  they  exer- 
cyted  them  self.  1541  R.  Copland  Galyen's  Terap.  2  B  iij  b, 
The  boke  of  medycamentes,  wherin  it  behoueth  to  be  exer- 
cyted  who  soeuer  wyll  take  any  fruyte  of  these  present 
comentaries.  1556  J.  0[lde]  tr.  Walthers  Antichrist  161 
But  the  material  sweord  must  be  exercited  for  the  churche, 
and  the  spiritual  sweorde  of  the  churcher 

t  Exerci'tion.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  In  6  -tioun(e. 
[ad.  L.  exercition-em,  n.  of  action  f.  exercere  : 
see  Exerce.] 

a.  Exercise,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  b.  Mili¬ 
tary  exercise,  drill,  c.  Enforcement  (of  law). 

1525  Sc.  Acts  pas.  V  (1816)  295  pe  hail  lordis  referris  the 
exercitioune  of  the  Kingis  maist  noble  persoune  to  the  dis- 
crecioune  of  the  Lordis  being  with  him  for  (re  tyme.  1528 
Lyndesay  Dream  874  Quhy  want  we  lawis  Exersitioun  ? 
1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  p.  xxiv,  Corporall  exer- 
citioun  of  the  handis.  1540  Sc.  Acts  pas.  V  (1814)  363  That 
exercitioune  may  be  had  throwout  all  (re  realme  amangis  all 
our  souirane  lordis  liegis  for  exercing  of  (rare  personis  in 
ordoure.  1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  16  Tha  war 
ordanit  also  for  our.  .spiritual  exercitioun. 

II  Exercitor  (egzsusitpi).  Roman  Law.  [Lat. 
exercitor,  agent-11,  f.  exercere .]  (See  quot.) 

1850  Burrell  Lam  Diet.  s.  v.,  The  exercitor  was  bound 
for  the  acts  of  the  master.  1880  Muirhead  tr.  Instil.  Gains' 
tv.  §  71  Exercitor  is  the  name  given  to  the  individual  who 
is  drawing  the  daily  profits  of  the  ship. 

Exercitcrrian,  a.  [f.  L.  exercitdri-us  (f.  Ex¬ 
ercitor  :  see  prec.)  +  -an.]  Of  or-pertaining  to 
an  exercitor.  Exercitorian  action  (see  quots.). 

1880  Muirhead  tr.  Instit,  Gains  494  Exercitorian  action, 
a  praetorian  action  in  solidum  granted  to  a  creditor  against 
a  paterfamilias  or  owner,  who,  as  exercitor  of  a  ship,  had 
placed  his  filius  familias  or  slave  in  charge  of  it. 

II  Exerga  sia.  Rhet.  Obs.  Also  6  erron.  ex- 
argasia.  [a.  Gr.  i^tpyaoia  lit.  ‘working  out,'  f. 
f£tpya£eoOai  to  work  out,  perfect,  f.  ef  out  + 
cpydfoOai  to  work,  f.  ipyov  work.]  (See  quots.) 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xx.  (Arb.)  254  Exargasia 
.  .a  terme  transferred  from  these  polishers  of  marble.  1657  J. 
Smith  Myst.  Rhet.  221  Exergasia.  .a.  figure  when  we  abide 
still  in  one  place,  and  yet  seem  to  speak  divers  things, 
many  times  repeating  one  sentence,  but  yet  with  other 
words,  sentences  and  exornations.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

t  Exerga’stic  a.  Obs.  In  7  erron.  exargastic. 
[ad.  Gr.  t£tpyaoTiK-bs  able  to  accomplish,  f.  <f 
(pya(e<j6cu,  f.  out  +  cpya^eodai  to  work.]  Tend¬ 
ing  to  work  out. 

1652  Urquhart  Pavel  Wks.  (1834)  292,  I  could  have  in¬ 
troduced,  in  case  of  obscurity,  synonymal,  exargastick,  and 
palilogetick  elucidations. 

f  Exe’rgasy,  Obs.~°  Anglicized  form  of  Ex¬ 
ergasia.  «73°-fi  in  Bailey  (folio).  1775  in  Asti. 
Exergual  (egzaugaT,  a.  [f.  next  +  -ai..]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  exergue. 

1856  Smyth  Rom.  Pam.  Coins  233  The  exergual  letters 
are  cut  clearer  than  those  in  the  field.  1864  Evans  Coins 
Anc.  Britons  299  There  is  an  exergual  line. 
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Exergue  (e*ks5jg,  eg zaug).  Numisin .  Also  7 
exerge,  -urg.  [a.  F.  exergue  (tised  freq.  by  De  Bie 
1634),  app.  f.  Gr.  If  out  +  €p7ov  work;  prob.  in¬ 
tended  as  a  quasi-Gr.  rendering  of  Fr.  hors-cT ceuvre , 
something  lying  outside  the  work.]  A  small 
space  usually  on  the  reverse  of  a  coin  or  medal, 
below  the  principal  device,  for  any  minor  inscrip¬ 
tion,  the  date,  engraver’s  initials,  etc.  Also,  the 
inscription  there  inserted. 

1697  Evelyn  Numism.  v.  188  Position  of  the  Legenda.. 
some  on  the  Exerge  only.  Ibid.  08  Exurg.  1761  Phil. 
Trans.  LI  I.  20  The  inscription  in  the  exergue  is  formed  of 
the  Etruscan  characters.  1842  Brande  Diet.  Sc.  Lit.  $  A  rt 
833/1  When  occupying  the  lower  extremity  of  the  pieces,  and 
separated  from  the  rest  by  a  horizontal  line,  they  [the  words] 
are  termed  the  exergue.  1864  C.  W.  King  Gnostics  54  In 
the  exergue  is  set  out  a  table  supporting  a  loaf. 

transf.  1851  Landor  Popery  49  Never  tear  a  hole  in  the 
exergue  of  the  pantaloon  because  they  have  been  sitting  in 
a  dirty  place. 

Exergum.  [Latinized  form  of  prec.,  as  if  ad. 
Gr.  *(((pyov.']  =  prec. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1856  W.  H.  Smyth  Catal. 
Northumberland s  Rom.  Family  Coins  232  On  the  exergum 
P(ublius)  Galb(a>. 

t  Exe'vt,pple-  and ppl.  a.  Obs .  [ad.  L.  ex\s)ert-us 
pa.  pple.  of  exserere  to  Exert.]  Used  as  pa.  pple. 
of  next.  Also  as  ppl.  a.  Exsert,  Exseuted. 

1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  1.  1.  xxxix,  The  self-same 
power  (Which  is  exert  upon  each  mortall  wight).  Ibid.  11.  ii. 
i.  i,  To  view  the  various  frie  from  their  dark  wombs  exert. 
i66x  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  <$■  Min.  Introd.,  They  [the  teeth] 
are  not  exert  or  serrate  in  any  [animals]  that  are  horned  :  but 
concavous  in  all. 

Exert  (egz5\it),  v.  [f.  L.  exert -,  better  exsert 
ppl.  stem  of  exserere  to  put  forth,  bring  out,  f.  ex- 
out  -f  serere  to  bind,  entwine.  The  formation  is 
prob.  due  to  antithesis  with  inserere  to  Insert. 
See  Exsert  vi] 

+  1.  trails.  To  thrust  forth;  to  push  out  or  up  ; 
to  discharge  (a  seed) ;  to  emit  (light,  etc.).  Obs . 
Cf.  Exsert. 

1660  tr.  Amyraldus *  Treat.  Relig.  11.  v.  231  The  seeds  of 
venome..will  infallibly  be  exerted  to  our  mischief,  a  1688 
Cudworth  Immut.  A/or.  iv.  i.  §  11  He  that  should  say  the 
Sun  had  a  Power  of  exerting  Light  out  of  his  own  Body. 
1690  J.  Banister  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  671  The  Film, 
the  Nautilus  ..  exerts,  may  be  analogous  to  this.  1697 
Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  11.  596  Apple  Trees,  whose  Trunks 
are  strong  to  bear  Their  spreading  Boughs,  exert  themselves 
in  Air.  1708  J.  Philips  Cyder  11.  60  The  Orchart  loves  to 
wave  With  Winter  Winds,  before  the  Gems  exert  Their 
feeble  Heads. 

+  b.  To  bring  to  light  (something  previously 
hidden)  ;  to  exhibit,  reveal.  Also,  to  put  forth 
in  action  (one’s  latent  character).  Obs .  [Cf.  L. 
paulatim  exseruit  principally  Suet.  Tib.'] 
a  1700  Dryden  (J.),  The  several  parts  lay  hidden  in  the 
piece,  Th’  occasion  but  exerted  that  or  this.  1711  Addison 
Sped.  No.  130  r  1  My  Friend  was  in  some  doubt  whether 
he  should  not  exert  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  upon  such  a 
Band  of  Lawless  Vagrants.  1743  Fielding  Wedding-day 
11.  i,  They  lead  us  into  ruin  with  the  face  of  angels,  and 
when  the  door  is  shut  on  us,  exert  the  devil. 

2.  To  manifest  in  action,  bring  into  active  opera¬ 
tion  (force,  a  quality,  etc.)  ;  to  exercise,  bring  to 
bear.  +  To  exert  every  nei've  =  to  strain  every 
nerve. 

1681  Flavel  Right.  Man's  Ref.  2io.God’s  Faithfulness. . 
is  actuated,  and  exerted  in  his  Providences.  1693  South 
Serm.  582  The  fore  mentioned  faith . .  will . .  recover  and  exert 
itself.  1711  Addison  Spect.  No.  112  ?  1  And  exerting  all 
►such  qualities  as  are  apt  to  give  them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of 
the  Village..  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  W.  xii,  Deborah  exerted 
much  sagacity  in  conjecturing.  1781  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  II. 
453,  I  should  have  exerted  every  nerve  for  Mr.  Laurens. 
1804  Med.  Jrnl.  XII.  298  To  exert  a  power  truly  consistent 
with  their  constitutional  prerogative.  1816  J.  Smith  Pano¬ 
rama  Sc.  <5*  Art  II.  303  All  bodies  are  capable  of  exerting 
electrical  attraction,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  xxi.  344  Sup¬ 
posing.  .the  unimpeded  thrust  of  the  whole  glacier  . .  to  be 
exerted  on  the  ice  at  the  Montanvert,  etc.  a  1862  Buckle 
Misc.  Wks.  (1872)  I.  133  In  the  middle  ages  the  influence  of 
the  church  was  almost  invariably  exerted  on  the  side  of 
order  and  peace. 

3.  To  exert  oneself',  to  put  forth  one’s  latent 
powers  ;  to  use  efforts  or  endeavours  ;  to  strive. 

1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  ii.  Wks.  1874  I.  35  By  thus  exerting 
ourselves,  we  obtain  and  enjoy  these  objects.  1796  H. 
Hunter  tr.  St.  Pierre  s  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  I.  62  Every  indivi¬ 
dual.,  is  under  obligation  to  exert  himself  for  the  general 
good.  1861  Trollope  Barchester  T.  xiii,  Every  one  must 
now  exert  himself  who  would  not  choose  to  go  to  the 
wall. 

+  b.  intr.  for  refl .  Obs. 

a  1749  Philips  Pastorals  v,  To  try  How  art  exerting, 
might  with  nature  vie.  1799  Mackintosh  Law  Nat.  <y 
Ncitions  Wks.  1846  I.  363  Other  men.  .have  exerted  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  most  miserable  common-places  in  the  shape  of 
paradox. 

+  4.  To  perform,  practise.  Obs. 

1662  Glanvill  Lux  Orient,  iii.  29  An  occasioning  him  to 
exert  an  operation  of  his  mind  which  he  did  not  before. 
1667  Sydenham  in  J.  Brown  Horx  Subsec.  Ser.  1.  (1882I  125 
If  it  shall  happen  yt  the  Mercury  shall,  .exert  its  operation 
by  stooles.  a  1716  South  (J.),  When  the  will  has  exerted 
an  act  of  command  upon  any  faculty  of  the  soul.  1757 
Burke  Abridgm.  Eng.  Hist.  in.  iv,  The  youth.. after  ex¬ 
erting  many  useless  acts  of  unfortunate  bravery,  fell  in 
battle. 


Exerted  (egza-Jted), ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +-ED1.] 

f  1.  Thrust  out ;  projecting  ;  Exserted.  Obs. 

1697  Dryden  VEneid  xi.  944  Resistless,  through  the  War, 
Camilla  rode . .  One  side  was  bare  for  her  exerted  Brest.  1698 
Tyson  in  Phil.  Trans.  XX.  113  Eyes  Black,  small,  vivid 
and  exerted.  1756  T.  Amory  J.  B uncle { 1770)  I.  xiii.  51  Its 
exerted  clavicle  has  several  volutions.  1816  Kirby  &Sp. 
Entomol.  iv.  (1828)  I.  121  With  a  very  long  exerted  sting. 
1823  W.  Scoresby  Jrnl.  North  Whale  Fishery  418  The 
front  teeth  of  both  jaws  would  appear  to  be  exerted  during 
the  life  of  the  animal. 

2.  Roused  to  effort ;  brought  into  vigorous  .ac¬ 
tion  ;  strained. 

1675  M.  Clifford  Hum.  Reason  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  550 
Men  often  move  their  Bodies,  without  any  particular  ex¬ 
erted  Thought  of  doing  so.  1701  Rowe  A  mb.  Step-moth.  1. 
i,  The  utmost  Power  of  my  exerted  Soul  Preserves  a  being 
only  for  your  service.  1715-20  Pope  Iliad  xvii.  767  His 
exerted  sight  Pass’d  this  and  that  way,  through  the  ranks 
of  fight.  Ibid.  xvii.  833  Two  mules,  .with  exerted  strength, 
Drag  some  vast  beam. 

Hence  Exertedness,  rare—1,  the  quality  of 
being  exerted  or  brought  into  vigorous  action. 

1681  H.  More  Exp.  Dan.  iii.  74  The  ethereal  purity,  ex¬ 
ertedness,  and  activity  of  their  [Angels’]  nature. 

Exerting  (egzautig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Exert;  fan  in¬ 
stance  of  this,  an  exertion. 

1676  Hale  Contempl.  1.  (1689)  260  This  habit  of  piety  in 
your  soul,  .will  put  forth  actual  exertings  of  it  self  in  appli¬ 
cations  of  short  occasional  prayers.  1677  —  Prim.  Orig. 
Alan,  1.  i.  31  This  analogical  Providence,  .though  it  accomo¬ 
date  not  it  self  to  the  finger  in  those  exertings  of  those 
Senses  of  Seeing  or  hearing,  yet,  etc.  1695  Pepys  Let.  Tan • 
ner  in  Acadeiny  23  Aug.  (1890)  152/2  Inviteing  our  learned 
Professor  to  ye  exerting  of  his  Strength. 

Exertion  (egz§\ijhn\  [as  if  ad.  L.  *exertion- 
em  {exsert  ion-e  in)  :  see  Exert  v.  and  Exsertion.] 

+  1.  The  action  of  putting  forth;  manifestation, 
display.  Const,  of.  Obs. 

1668  Howe  Bless.  Righteous  (1825)  252  O  my  Soul  take 
thy  allowed  pleasure  in  such  exertions  of  God,  as  thou  dost 
now  experience  in  thyself.  1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Chr.  Alor. 
33  Could  we.  .apprehend  the  ideated  man,  and  as  he  stood 
in  the  intellect  of  God  upon  the  first  exertion  by  creation. 
a  1768  Secker  Serm.  I.  x,  A  proper  exertion  of  that  chear- 
fulness,  which  God  hath  plainly  designed  us  to  shew.  1796 
Jane  Austen  Sense  $  Sens.  (1849)  99  An  exertion  of  spirits, 
which  increased  with  her  increase  of  emotion. 

2.  The  action  or  habit  of  exerting  or  putting 
into  active  operation  (an  organ,  the  faculties,  or 
habit  of  the  body  or  mind)  ;  the  action  of  exer¬ 
cising  or  putting  in  force  (power,  a  principle). 
Also  an  instance  of  this.  Const,  of 

1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man,  1.  i.  21  The  several  exertions 
of  the  several  organs  relating  to  their  several  functions. 
1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  v.  Wks.  1874  L  88  Habits  of  the 
mind  are  produced  by  the  exertion  of  inward  practical 
principles.  1756  Burke  VI  id.  Nat.  Soc.  Wks.  1842  I.  15  A 
timidity  which  hinders  the  full  exertion  of  his  faculties. 
1761-2  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  (1806)  III.  App.  iii.  600  [Eliza¬ 
beth’s]  imperious  temper,  .rendered  her  exertions  of  power 
violent  and  frequent.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v. 
vi.  568  Carrying  the  exertion  of  their  powers  to  a  height 
more  extraordinary  than  they  had  before  attempted.  1828 
Scott  F.  AI.  Perth  xxiv,  By  a  skilful  exertion  of  strength 
and  address,  the  body  of  Bonthronwas  placed  safely  on  the 
ground. 

attrib.  1889  Pall  71 1  all  G.  2  Dec.  6/2  Exertion  money, 
that  is,  the  girls  are  set  to  work  against  one  another  by  the 
promise  that  those  who  work  hardest  shall  be  paid,  .extra. 

3.  The  action  of  exerting  oneself ;  vigorous  ac¬ 
tion  ;  effort ;  ai*  instance  or  mode  of  exerting 
oneself. 

1777  Robertson  Hist.  Amer.  I.  it.  125  The  constitution 
of  their  bodies  [was]  naturally,  .unaccustomed  to  the  labo¬ 
rious  exertions  of  industry.  1806-7  J*  Beresford  Miseries 
Hum.  Life  (1826)  11.  xxxvi,  Working  the  dumb-bells  and 
other  irrational  exertions.  1810  Wellington  in  Gurw. 
Disp.  VI.  327  To  stimulate  others  to  similar  exertions. 
1844  Thirlwall  Greece  VIII.  lxi.  100  The  fire  was  soon 
extinguished  by  the  exertions  of  the  soldiers.  1855  Sir  H. 
Douglas  71///.  Bridges  vi.  289  Every  exertion  should  be 
made.. to  restore  a  passage,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xxii. 
152  To  keep  up  the  proper  supply  of  heat  by  increased 
exertion.  1876  J.  H  Newman  Hist.  Sk.  I.  11.  i.  247  His 
health,  .was  as  yet  unequal  to  the  exertion  of  pleading. 

Exertive  (egzautiv),  a.  [f.  Exert  v.  +  -ive.] 

1.  Tending  to  exert  or  rouse  to  action. 

1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Aletaph.  xi.  (1877)  I.  186  Exer¬ 
tive  faculties,  the  best  expression  to  denote  the  faculties — 
of  will  and  desire.  1881  J.  C.  Dolan  in  Pennsylv.  Sch. 
Jrnl.  XXX.  82  The  will  is  universally  conceded  to  be  the 
conative  or  exertive  faculty. 

2.  (Meaning  obscure  :  perh.  some  error  in  text.) 

1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  i.  24  Be  Fische  in  flude  swovvm- 

ing  so  exertiue. 

+  Exe'rtment.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Exert  v.  + 
-ment.]  The  action  of  exerting ;  display,  exer¬ 
tion. 

1696  Edwards  Exist,  Provid.  God  1.  153  This  unusual 
exertment  of  divine  providence  we  of  this  nation  . .  have 
lately  felt  with  surprise,  i860  Worcester  cites  Clarke. 

+  Exe'sion.  Obs.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *exesidn-eni,  n. 
of  action  f.  exedere  (gee  Exede),  f.  ex-  out  +  edere 
to  eat.]  The  action  of  eating  out. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ef>.  iii.  xvi.  145  Theophrastus 
..denieth  the  exesion  or  forcing  through  the  belly  [of  the 
viper].  1684  tr.  Bond's  Merc.  Compit.  87  Exesion  is  made 
by  tarrying  for  Concoction.  1775  in  Ash. 

Exestuate,  -ating,  -ation :  see  Ex.estuate. 


Exeter  (e’ksitai).  The  name  of  an  English 
city,  used  attrib.  in  Exeter-ehn  (see  quot.).  Also, 
as  the  name  of  a  bait  for  salmon. 

1882  Garden  11  Nov.  419/3  The  Exeter  Elm.. is  simply  a 
fastigiate  variety.  1883  Fisheries  Exhib.  Catal.  54  Phan¬ 
toms,  Exeters.  .and  various  other  Baits  for  Salmon. 

II  Exeunt  (e'ks/|»nt),  v.  [L.  exeunt  they  go  out, 
3rd.  pers.  pi.  pres,  indie,  of  exTre  to  go  out :  see 
Exit.]  A  stage  direction  (prig.  Exeant :  see 
Exeat)  signifying  that  at  this  point  two  or  more 
actors  leave  the  stage.  So  in  Exeunt  ornties  ‘  all 
go  out’,  a  direction  for  all  to  retire. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882I  iv.  832  We  shall  gife  hire  at¬ 
tendance.  .Exeunt.  1613  Shaks.  Hen.  VI ii ,  1.  ii.  214  Kin. 
By  day  and  night  Hee’s  Traytor  to  th’  height.  Exeunt. 
1673  Dryden  State  Innoc.  iii.  i,  [Stage  direction],  .the  two 
Angels  exeunt  severally.  1779  Sheridan  Critic  n.  ii,  Exeunt 
praying,  .would  vary  the  established  mode  of  springing  off 
with  a  glance  at  the  pit. 

II  Ex  facie  (eks  Sc.  Law.  [I,,  ex  out  of 

+ facie,  abl.  of  facies  face.]  On  (lit.  from)  the 
face  (of  a  document) ;  so  far  as  appears  from  the 
document  itself.  Also  attrib. 

1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Lam  Scot.  348/2  A  deed  ex  facie  valid 
and  regular,  but. . reducible  on  the  head  of  deathbed,  etc. 
Ibid.,  Ex  facie  nullities,  whether  at  common  law  or  founded 
on  statute,  are  pleadable  by  way  of  exception. 

Exfamiliation  (e:ksfami'lii^i-Jan).  rare—',  [n. 
of  action  f.  Ex-  +  'L.familia  family,  on  analogy  of 
expatriation .]  Exclusion  from  a  family. 

1879  Hearn  A  ryan  Household  131  This  power  of  admission 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  of  expatriation,  or, 
perhaps,  I  should  rather  say  of  exfamiliation. 

Exfetation  (eksfztiFi'Jan).  Med.  rare—0.  Also 
exfoetation.  [f.  Ex-  pref. 1  4-  I.,  fetd-re  to- im¬ 
pregnate  :  see  -ation.]  ‘  Imperfect  fetation  in 
some  organ  exterior  to  the  uterus’  (Hoblyn  1858). 

Exfiltration  (e-ksfiltrvij.in).  rare—',  [n.  of 
action  f.  Ex-  prefO  +  Filt(e)r  :  see  -ation.]  The 
action  or  process  of  filtering  out. 

1878  Lawrence  tr.  Cotta's  Rocks  Class.  25  Zeolites  *are 
products  of  exfiltration  or  of  the  internal  decomposition  and 
transmutation  of  the  mother  rock.’ 

Exflect  (eksfle*kt),  v.  rare—1,  [f.  Ex-  +  'L.flect- 
j  ere  to  bend,  turn.]  trails.  To  bend  out  or  outwards. 
1877  Coues  Fur  Anim.  vii.  204  The  lower  border  is., 
emarginate,  and  the  angle  itself  is  scarcely,  .exflected. 

Ex-focal  (eksftfu’kal),  a.  rare—1.  [f.  Ex- 
pref. 1  +  F  ocal.]  Not  passing  through  the  focus. 

1881  T.  Stevenson  in  Nature  XXIII.  560  The  ex-focal 
rays  proceeding  from  the  outer  edges  of  the  flame. 

t  Exfo’diate.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  exfodi- 
stem  of  exfodere  (< ejfodere )  to  dig  out  or  up  (f.  ex- 
out  + fodere  to  dig)  +  -ate  3.]  trails.  To  dig  out. 
a  i860  ‘  Used  somewhere  by  H.  H.  Wilson’  (F.  Hall). 
Hence  Exfodiated  ppl.  a.  Exfodiation,  the 
i  action  or  process  of  digging  out ;  in  quot.  fig. 

1795  Hull  Advertiser  24  Oct.  4/3  The  women  carefully 
wash  the . .  exfodiated  clay.  1823  New  Monthly  Mag.  VII. 
124  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  attain  the  light  by  a 
long  process  of  exfodiation  [ printed  exfodation]. 

Exfoetation,  var.  form  of  Exfetation. 
Exfoliate  (eksf<Ju*li,^it),  V.  [f.  late  L.  exfolidt - 
ppl.  stem  of  exfolidre  to  strip  of  leaves,  f.  ex-  (see 
Ex- pref.1)  +  folium  leaf  ;  see  -ate  3.  (In  Fr.  ex- 
folic  r.)  Cf.  Effoliate.] 

1.  trails,  a.  Pathol.  To  cast  off,  shed  (the  cuticle, 
the  surface  of  a  bone)  in  the  form  of  <  leaves  ’  or 
scales,  b.  Surg.  To  remove  the  surface  of  (a 

|  bone,  etc.)  by  exfoliation. 

1612  Woodall  Surg.  71  late  Wks.  (1653)  391  Nature  doth 
of  her  self  exfoliate,  and  cast  off  the  part  putrid.  1671 
Shadwell  Humorist  v,  I  have  hurt  myself  just  upon  the 
i  shin-bone  that  was  exfoliated.  1683  Salmon  Doron  1 Med. 
11.  588  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  scale  and  exfoliate  Bones. 
1799  Med.  Ji'nl.  II.  446  The  other  [wound]  continued  . .  to 
'  exfoliate  a  little  bone.  1810  Charac.  in  Ann.  Reg.  1808 
j  1 16  Animals  that  exfoliate  their  cuticle  annually. 

2.  intr.  Of  a  bone,  horny  substance,  a  scar,  the 
!  skin,  etc. :  To  separate  or  come  off  in  thin  leaf- 

j  like  layers  or  scales  ;  to  desquamate,  scale  off. 

1676  Wiseman  Chirurg.  Treat.  11.  vii.  184  The  Heel-bone 
.  .rarely  exfoliates  by  rough  handling.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat. 
Hist.  (1862)  II.  1.  vi.  26  [The  horny  helmet  of  the  casso¬ 
wary]  exfoliates  slowly  like  the  bea"k.  1807  71  led.  Jrnl. 
XVII.  278  The  eschar  produced  by  the  caustic  exfoliated 
j  very  kindly.  1818  Art  Preserv.  Feet  177  The  nails.. are 
subject  ..  to  exfoliate.  1844-57  G.  Bird  Urin.  Deposits 
(ed.  5)  359  The  warm  bath  was  daily  used  as  soon  as  the  skin 
began  to  exfoliate.  1856  Kane  A  ret.  Expl.  II.  xi.  34  Down 
1  with  a  frozen  heel ;  the  bone  exfoliating. 

3.  transf.  a.  Of  the  cellular  tissue  of  trees  :  To 
peel  off.  Of  the  trunk  ;  To  throw  off  layers  of 
bark.  b.  Of  minerals,  metals,  rocks,  etc.  :  To 
split  into  laminae,  come  off  in  layers  or  scales. 

1807  J.  E.  Smith  Phys.  Bot.  23  The  Cellular  Integument 
exfoliates,  .in  trees.  18 11  Pinkerton  Pet  rat.  I.  591  Trunks 
of  trees,  lying  one  on  the  other,  .easily  exfoliate,  by  drying 
in  the  open  air.  1831  J.  Holland  Manuf.  Metals  I.  152 
I  The  wrought  iron  exfoliates,  or  separates  in  laminas.  1839 
Murchison  Silur.  Sysi.  1.  xxxvi.  501  The  columnar  green¬ 
stone  exfoliates  at  the  angles  of  the  prisms.  1862  Dana 
7 Man.  Geol.  64  Before  the  blowpipe  it  [anhydrite]  does  not 
,  exfoliate  like  gypsum.  1879  CasselVs  Techn.  Educ.  IV. 

1  145/1  The  fire  is  only  moderate  at  first,  lest  the  cupel  should 
I  crack  and  exfoliate  by  being  too  suddenly  heated. 
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4.  Irans.  In  etymological  sense  :  To  unfold  the 
leaves  of ;  to  open  out,  develop.  In  quot.yf^-. 

1808  Knox  &  Jebb  Corr.  I.  447  To  make  a  sermon  out  of 
one  of  his  discourses,  .partly,  by  exfoliating  ideas,  that  are 
like.  rosebuds.  1877  w.raxall  tr.  H ugos  Miserable!  v. 
xxxix.  26  Questions  exfoliated  themselves. 

Hence  Exfoliated,  Exfoliating  ppl.  adjs. 

1676  Wiseman  Chirnrg.  Treat,  v.  ix.  398  The  exfoliated 
edges  of  the  bone.  1859  Reeve  Brittany  236  The  columns 
were  getting  rusty  and  exfoliated.  1882  Times  23  Mar.  9/5 
The  dust  of  their  exfoliating  skin. 

Exfoliation  (eksfyuli^i-Jan).  [a.  F.  exfoliation, 
f.  as  prec. :  see  -ation.] 

1.  Surg.  and  Path.  The  action  or  process  of 
exfoliating. 

1676  Wiseman  Chirnrg.  Treat,  iv.  iv.  264  The  bone  laid 
bare  in  order  to  Exfoliation.  01720  W.  Gibson  Farrier's 
Dispens.  1.  i.  (1734)  25  Euphorbiunr.  .It's  Tincture  is  often 
applied  to  Bones  that  are  laid  bare,  to  hasten  an  Exfolia¬ 
tion.  1741  Monro  Anat.  (ed.  3)  51  The  Exfoliation  which 
Cartilages  are  subject  to.  1797  M.  Baillie  Morb.  Anat. 
(1807)  89  The  cricoid  cartilage,  being  converted  into  bone, 
was  separated. by  exfoliation.  1851  Carpenter  Man.  Phys. 
(ed.  2)  173  This  moulting  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  ex¬ 
foliation  and  new  formation  of  the  Epidermis,  in  Man. 

b.  transf  Cf.  Exfoliate  3. 

1 802  Playfair  Illnstr.  Hutton.  Th.  31  This  stone  is., 
subject  to  perpetual  exfoliation.  1816  R.  Jameson  Char. 
Min.  (1847)  294  Exfoliation,  or  the  separation  of  the  folia 
of  a  mineral  from  each  other.  1848-53  La  yard  Nineveh  ix. 
223  A  kind  of  exfoliation  had  taken  place  on  the  surface  of 
the  glass  vase,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  i.  6  The  exfoliation 
of  rails,  the  fibres  of  iron,  etc.  1884  Bower  &  Scott  De 
Bary's  Phaner.  Ferns  413  In  old  age  they  [parenchyma¬ 
tous  cells]  die  off . .  after  breaking  up  into  layers  or  rows 
(exfoliation). 

2.  That  which  is  exfoliated ;  an  exfoliated  por¬ 
tion  ;  a  ‘  coat  ’  or  layer  in  the  stem  of  a  tree. 

1750  G.  Hughes  Barbadoes  no  The  several  exfoliations 
of  its  [a  tree’s]  green  part  were  equal  in  number  to  its 
branches.  1835  Lindley  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  I.  238  The 
spongelets  of  the  aerial  roots  consist  of.  .exfoliations  of  the 
epiphloeum.  1876  Gross  Dis.  Blailder  27  Such  casts,  .are 
mistaken  for  exfoliations  of  the  lining  membrane. 

Exfoliative  (eksfou-li^tiv),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F. 
exfoliatif,  -ive,  f.  exfolier,  ad.  L.  exfoliare  :  see 
Exfoliate  v.  +  -ive.] 

A.  adj.  ‘  Capable  of  causing,  or  favourable  to, 
exfoliation’  (Sj’d.  Soe.  Lex.  1884). 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Exfoliative  Trepan,  one  proper  to 
scrape,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pierce  a  bone,  and  so  to  ex¬ 
foliate  or  raise  several  leaves  or  flakes  one  after  another. 
1746  Amyand  in  Phil.  Traits.  XLIV.  196  With  the  exfo¬ 
liative  Trepan,  to  make  a  fair  Opening  into  the  medullary 
Cavity  of  the  Bone.  1875  H.  Walton  Dis.  Eye  494  Occa¬ 
sionally  an  exfoliative  effort  is  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  eye. 

B.  sb.  Something  which  produces  exfoliation. 

1676  Wiseman  Chirnrg.  Treat.  11.  vii.  185  Dress  the  Bone 

with  the  milder  Exfoliatives,  and  keep  the  Ulcer  open,  till 
the  burnt  Bone  cast  off. 

Exforcipate  (ekshr-isip^t)  nonce  7 ad,  [f.  Ex- 
prefA  +  L.  forcip-em  forceps  +  -ate  3.]  tram .  To 
extract  with  a  forceps.  In  quot.ySg*. 

1838  Coleridge  Lit.  Rem.  III.  383  Wrapped  up  in  the 
womb  of  this  or  that  text  of  Scripture  to  be  exforcipated  by 
the  logico-obstetric  skill  of  High  Church  doctors. 

f  Exfirse,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.  =  Effuse  v. 

1612  W.  Parkes  Curtaine-Dr,  (1876)  16  View  with  what 
delight  and  greedinesse  of  appetite  he  [the  drunkard]  in- 
fuseth  and  exfuseth,  powres  out  and  powres  in. 

t  Exge  nerate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Ex-  prefA  4- 
Generate  v.]  tram.  To  generate  or  produce  out 
of  something  else.  Hence  Exgemerated  ppl .  a . 

1662  J.  Sparrow  tr.  Be  lime's  Rem.  Wks. ,  Afiol.  Perfect.  9 
The  Divine  Love  is  an  Exgenerated  Substance.  Ibid..  2nd 
Apol.  Tylcken  47  How  is  tne  New  Birth  performed  in  Us? 
is  it  entering  in  or  exgenerating?  is  it  not  performed  in  us 
in  our  Souls  ? 

Exgurgitate,  obs.  var.  of  Egurgitate.  Hence 
Exgurgita  tion,  Obs.  (see  quot.) 

1623-6  Cockeram,  Exgurgitate ,  to  vomit.  1730-6  Bailey 
(folio',  Exgurgitation ,  a  casting  or  voiding  up. 

Exh-.  In  the  more  common  of  the  words 
beginning  with  these  letters,  such  as  exhaust,  ex¬ 
hibit,  the  h  is  usually  silent ;  many  persons,  how¬ 
ever,  sound  it  (esp.  in  deliberate  or  public  utter¬ 
ance)  when  the  word  has  the  stress  on  the  second 
syllable.  To  avoid  inconvenient  repetition  the 
more  frequent  of  the  two  alternative  pronunciations 
will  alone  be  indicated.  In  words  of  little  colloquial 
currency  the  h  is  ordinarily  sounded  when  it  begins 
a  stressed  syllable. 

Exhseredate,  -ation,  obs.  ff.  Exheeedatk, 
-ation. 

Exhalable  (egz-,  eksihtwlab’T,  a.  Also  7 
-ible.  [f.  Exhale  v.  +  -able.]  That  can  be  ex¬ 
haled  ;  capable  of  being  evaporated. 

1675  Grew  Anat.  Plants ,  Led.  vi.  (1682)  291  Plants, 
whose  Virtue  lieth  in  their  exhalible  Parts.  ai6gi  Boyle 
Hist.  Air  viii.  (1692)  29  The  Body  by  Exsiccation  is  de¬ 
prived  of  those  liquid  and  exhalable  Parts.  1748  Phil. 
Trans.  XLV.  544  These  exhalable  Parts.  1775  in  Ash. 
1847  111  Craig;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Exhalant  (egz-,  eks|h£Hant),  a.  and  sb.  Also 
8-9  -ent.  [a.  Fr.  exhalant,  ad.  L.  exhdlant-em,  f. 
exhalare  to  Exhale.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  That  exhales,  exhaling. 


i8ir  Edit'..  Rev.  XIX.  52  Carbonic  acid.  .is.  .given  out 
directly  by  the  exhalent  vessels  of  the  lungs.  1854  Wood¬ 
ward  Mollnsca  11.  243  The  exhalent  siphon  [in  Bivalves] 
has  but  a  single  row  of  tentacles.  1883  C.  F.  Holder  in 
Harper’s  Mag.  Jan.  187/2  Their  orifices  so  arranged  that 
the  inhalent  are  upon  the  outside  of  the  cylinder,  and  the 
exhalent  upon  the  inner  side. 

2.  Exhalant  ( artery ,  vessel,  etc.) :  that  transfuses 
or  conveys  (blood,  etc.)  in  minute  quantities. 

1771  T.  Percival  Ess.  Med.fy  Experitu.  (1777)  I.  253  The 
lymph  which  is  thrown  out,  from  the  exhalant  arteries,  into 
the  intestines.  1782  A.  Monro  Anat.  35  These  exhalent  ] 
arteries  must  have  corresponding  absorbent  veins.  1830 
R.  Knox  Bedard’s  Anat.  i8t  Exhalent  arterioles  opening 
at  the  surface  of  the  peritoneum.  1847  Youatt  Horse  xii. 
252  Increased  action  of  the  exhalent  vessels. 

B.  sb.  An  exhalant  vessel  or  organ.  Obs. 

1796  Mitchill  in  Morse  A  men.  Geog.  I.  200  note.  Its 
odour  resides  in  the  cuticular  exhalants.  1805  W.  Saun¬ 
ders  Min.  Waters  463  In  fever,  .the  exhalents  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  body  will  not  admit  of  a  free  passage  to  the  per¬ 
spirable  fluid.  1820  E.  P.  Luscombe  Health  of  Soldiers  46 
The  Sun’s  rays,  by  which  the  exhalants  on  the  surface  of 
the  body  are  kept  in  a  state  of  high  excitement,  a  1841  Sir 
A..  Cooper  in  T.  Graham  Dorn.  Med.  (1844)  407  Dropsy. . 
arises  from  an  increased  action  of  the  exhalents. 

attrib.  1836  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  605/1  The  important 
exhalent  function  of  the  skin  is  annihilated, 
t  Exhalate,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  exhallate.  [f. 

L.  cxhaldt -  ppl.  stem  of  exhalare  to  Exhale.] 

1.  trans.  a.  To  send  off  as  vapour;  to  evaporate, 
b.  To  produce  by  evaporation. 

1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  n.  ii.  (1608)  282  The  flitting 
Clouds  it  [the  sea]  cease-les  exhalates.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabel - 
hotter  s  Bk.  Physicke  70/1  Let  it  seeth  till  it  be  sodden,  and 
exhalatede  awaye  the  depth  of  thre  fingers.  1600  W.  j 
Watson  Decacordon  (1602)  334  Dewes  of  cold,  .deuotions. . 
mixt  with  exhalated  smokes  of.  .sublimed  aspires.  1643  I. 
Steer  tr.  Fabric  ins'  Exp.  Chirnrg.  xii.  47  Those  sharpe. . 
humours  maybe  exhallated.  .by  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

2.  intr.  a.  =  Exhale  2.  b.  (See  quot.  1623.) 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouers  Bk.  Physicke  125/1  Cover  the 
same  least  the  vigor  therof  exhalate.  1623  Cockeram  ii, 
To  Breath  on  something,  Exhalate,  Euaporate. 

Exhalation  (eksal^-Jon).  Forms:  4-6  exa- 
lacion,  (4  -tion,  5  -cyon,  6  -tione\  5  exala- 
eioun,  -cyoun,  6- exhalation,  [ad.  L.  exhalation - 
eniy  n.  of  action  f.  exhalare  to  Exhale.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  exhaling,  breathing 
forth  or  throwing  off  in  the  form  of  vapour ;  evapo¬ 
ration.  Const,  of. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  m.  xv.  (Tollem.  MS.),  To 
hot  sunne  . .  make)?  to  greet  exalacion  and  wastynge  of  ]>e 
kynde  hete.  c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  11.  iii.  152  It  is 
drede  of  sodeyn  dee)?,  for  sodeyn  exalacioun  of  }?e  spiritis. 
1582  Hester  Seer.  Phiorav.  1.  xxxii.  39  The  Feuer  is  dis- 
solued  with  ..  exhalation  and  exsication.  1603  Holland 
Plutarch's  Mor.  41  The  aire  . .  by  exhalation  is  elevated, 
and  doth  rise  from  the  earth,  1676  Grew  Anat.  Plants, 
Led.  ii.  (1682)  240  Exhalation  ;  when  not  only  fumes,  but 
visible  steams  are  produced.  1836  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I. 
135/2  The  skin  and  pulmonary  surface  are  the  great  imple¬ 
ments  of  exhalation  among  animals. 

fig.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  1.  11.  60  A  Pinnacle  of 
Grandeur  above  all  exhalation  of  scandal. 

b.  The  action  of  emitting  the  breath ;  expira¬ 
tion  ;  an  instance  of  this ;  a  puff.  Also  fig.  the  blow¬ 
ing  off  or  getting  rid  of  (anger,  excitement,  etc.) 

1734  North  Lives  I.  416  After  these  exhalations,  .his 
mind  became  more  composed.  1834  T.  Medwin  Angler  in 
Wales  I.  249  There  are  some  who.  .shorten  the  brief  span 
of  our  [a  cigars]  being,  making  it  only  a  few  volcanic  ex¬ 
halations.  1854  Emerson  Lett,  Soc.  Aims ,  Poet,  <$- 
I mag.  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  159  The  length  of  lines  in  songs 
. .  is  determined  by  the  inhalation  and  exhalation  of  the 
lungs.  1878  H.  James  Europeans  I.  ii.  73  Gertrude  gave 
a  little  long,  soft  exhalation. 

2.  concr.  That  which  is  exhaled  ;  a  mist,  vapour, 
etc.;  an  emanation  or  effluvium,  a  scent.  Also  collect. 

1393  Gower  Conf  III.  95  Through  divers  exalations  . . 
Men  sene  diverse  forme  appere  Of  fire.  1398  Trevisa 
Barth.  De  P.  R.  xiv.  iii.  (1495)  469  Hylles  gendre  exala- 
cyon,  smokes  and  vapours.  1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  (Roxb.) 
287  She  ouery  stynking  exalacyoun  Of  J?e  eyr  bare  alwey 
ful  heuyly.  1540- 1  Elyot  Image  Gov.  64  Sickenesses, 
whiche  undoubtedly  dooe  growe  of  corrupt  exhalacions 
ventynge  out  of  mens  bodies.  1562  Bulleyn  Bk.  Simples 
1  b,  Abstain  from  soche  meates,  as  . .  make  exalacion,  or 
smoke  up  into  the  braine.  1610  Rowlands  Martin  Mark- 
all  32  So  noysome  an  exhalation,  that  birds,  .are  poysoned 
with  the  very  breath  and  ayre  thereof.  1750  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  78  p  2  The  Indian  wanders  among  his  native 
spices  without  any  sense  of  their  exhalations.  1862  Meri- 
vale  Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  VII.  lx.  282  Nero’s  golden  house 
had  risen  like  an  exhalation,  and  like  an  exhalation  it  dis¬ 
appeared.  1869  E.  A.  Parkes  Prad.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  117 
Pulmonary  and  cutaneous  exhalations  of  men. 

Jig.  1592  Nashe  P,  Penilesse  11  a,  Exhalations,  drawen  vp 
to  the  heauen  of  honor,  from  the  dunghil  of  obiect  fortune. 
1871  R.  H.  Hutton  Ess.  II.  342  The  turbid  malarious  ex¬ 
halations  of  visionary  excitement. 

3.  A  body  or  portion  of  vapour,  usually  en¬ 
kindled  vapour ;  a  meteor,  arch. 

1561  Eden  Arte  JVau/g.  11.  xx.  51b,  Shining  exhalations 
..appeare  in  tempestes.  1601  Shaks.  ful.  C.u.i.  44  The 
exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  ayre,  Giue  so  much  light,  that 
I  may  reade  by  them.  1660  Glanvill  Vanity  Dogm.  xviii. 
174  The  Galaxy  is  no  exhalation  from  the  Earth,  but  an 
heap  of  smaller  Luminaries.  1720  Ozell  tr.  Vertot's  Rom. 
Rep.  I.  iv.  201  This  Year  . .  fiery  Exhalations  were  seen  in 
the  Air.  1871  Farrar  YVitn.  Hist .  ii.  58  The  star  of  the 
shepherds  was  a  meteoric  exhalation. 

t  Exhalative,  a.  Obs.  rare  ~  h  [f.  L.  exhdldt- 


ppl.  stem  of  exhalare  (see  Exhale)  4-  -ive.]  Of 
a  nature  to  be  exhaled  ;  exhalable. 

1594  Plat  New  Sorts  of  Soil  25  When  they  [come  and 
other  seedes]  are  ripe  . .  the  exhalative  water  fiyeth  away, 
and  the  generative  remaineth. 

Exhalatory  (egz-,  eksihoedatari).  [as  if  ad. 
L.  *exhdldtorium,  f.  exhalare  to  Exhale  4-  -oky.] 
A  passage  or  vent  for  exhalation  (of  gas). 

1813  Monthly  Mag.  XXXVI.  138  In  Persia,  there  are 
several  natural  exhalatories  of  hydrogen  gas. 

Exhale  (egz-,  eks,h£*T),  vA  Forms:  5  exale, 
6  exhall,  7  exhael,  8  exhal,  7-  exhale,  [ad.  F. 
exhaler ,  ad.  L.  ex  ha  Id-re  to  breathe  out,  evaporate, 
f.  ex-  out  4-  hdldre  to  breathe.  ] 

I.  To  give,  pass,  or  draw  off  in  vapour. 

1.  trails ,  To  breathe,  give  forth,  or  disengage 
from  the  surface  ;  to  send  up  (fumes,  gas,  vapour, 
etc.)  ;  to  give  off  in  vapour.  Also  fig. 

a  1628  Sir  J.  Beaumont  Epiph.  in  Farr  S.  P.  fas.  1 1 1848) 
144  We  shall  exhale  our  vapours  vp  direct.  1664  Powlr 
Exp.  Philos.  1.  29  It  had  lost  near  two  drams  of  its  former 
weight,  which  was  exhaled  by  insensible  Transpiration, 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  421  Nor  doth  the  Moon  no  nourish¬ 
ment  exhale,  From  her  moist  Continent  to  higher  Orbes. 
1727  De  Foe  Syst.  Magic  1.  iv.  (1840)  103  The  vapours  which 
by  their  acquired  heat  they  have  exhaled.  1772  Sir  W. 
Jones  Laura  Poems  (1777)  80  Every  bower  exhal’d  the 
sweets  of  May.  1805  W.  Saunders  Min .  Waters  248  This 
mineral  water  ..  exhales  no  perceptible  smell.  1849  Mrs. 
Somerville  Connex.  Phys.  Sc.  xxvii.  301  They  [plants]  ex¬ 
hale  oxygen.  1870  Emerson  Soc.  <$•  So  lit.,  Civiliz.  Wks. 
(Bohn)  III.  38  Eloquence,  .may  warm  itself  until  it  exhales 
symbols  of  every  kind  and  colour.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr. 
67  Water  . .  exhaled  from  the  leaves  of  plants  and  from  the 
lungs  and  skin  of  animals. 

2.  intr .  Of  vapour,  perfume,  fheat,  etc.  :  To 
pass  off  into  the  air.  Of  a  liquid,  etc. :  To  pass 

I  off  as  vapour  ;  to  evaporate.  Const  .from,  out  of. 

c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  11.  iii.  149  (MS.  B)  Spirites  ex¬ 
ale]?  whyche  |?at  buj?  frendys,  bo]?e  to  )>e  body  &  eke  to  ]?e 
soule.  £-1420  Pallad.  on  Huso.  r.  303  Se  the  floode  be 
goode  ther  thou  will  duelle  :  Forofteof  it  exaleth  myst  im¬ 
pure.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  399  Fire  doth  lick  up  the  Spirits 
and  Blood  of  the  Body,  so  as  they  exhale.  1641  French 
Distill,  iii.  (1651)  66  Let  it  be  melted,  .with  a  soft  fire,  that 
all  the  moisture  may  exhale.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb. 
Gard.  257  Cover  the  Earth  with  good  Straw-Mats,  that 
the  Heat  may  not  exhale.  1718  J.  Chamberlayne  Relig. 
Philos.  (1730)  II.  xviii.  §6  The  same  has  been  observed  as 
to  Acid  Liquors,  by  thesowre  Smell  that  exhales  from  them. 
1799  G.  Smith  Laborat .  I.  329  When  the  matrass  is  made 
red  hot,  sulphurous  matters  will  exhale,  i860  Emerson 
Cond.  Life,  Worship  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  407  When  flowers 
reach  their  ripeness,  incense  exhales  from  them. 

b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1621  Burton  Anat,  Mel .  1.  ii.  iv.  vii,  As  if  all  our  dearest 
friends  lives  had  exhaled  with  his.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vii. 
255  When  Orient  Light  Exhaling  first  from  Darkness  they 
beheld.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  710  His  Hopes 
exhal’d  in  empty  Smoke.  1849-50  Alison  Hist.  Ettrope 
III.  xviii.  §  35.  561  His  indignation  exhaled  in  a  letter  to 
the  Count  d’ Artois.  1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  It.  frnls.  I. 
174  The  illusion  and  lifelikeness  . .  exhales  out  of  a  picture 
as  it  grows  old. 

3.  Phys.  and  Path .  Of  animal  fluids  :  To  pass  off 
in  minute  quantities  through  a  membrane  or  blood¬ 
vessel.  Also  in  passive, 

C1400  Lanfranc s  Cirurg.  126  (MS.  A)  f>ei  loken  if  ony 
j?ing  exale  out  bi  ]?ilke  rimelle — as  blod  or  ony  other  mater. 
1830  R.  Knox  Beclard's  Anat.  79  The  fluid  which  the  ulti- 
!  mate  ramifications  of  the  arteries  exhale  in  it  [the  cellular 
tissue].  1834  McMurtrie  Cuvier  s  Anim.  Kingd.  19  The 
extremities  of  the  vessels  simply  spread  themselves  over 
large  surfaces,  whence  the  produced  fluid  exhales.  1836 
Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  401/1  Blood  is.. rarely  exhaled  at  tne 
internal  surface  of  the  bladder.  1865  Morn.  Star  23  Feb., 
The  blood  merely  oozes  through  the  coats  of  the  relaxed 
vessels — in  medical  phrase  we  say  it  is  exhaled. 

4.  trans.  To  draw  up  or  drive  off  in  the  form  of 
vapour  ;  to  evaporate  ;  rarely ,  t  to  draw  up  (a 
vapour) ;  to  draw  out  the  perfume  of  ( e.g .  a  rose). 

1589  Nashe  in  Greene's  Menaphon  Pref.  (Arb.)  9  The  Sea 
exhaled  by  drops,  will  in  continuance  be  drie.  1592  Shaks. 
Rom.  <$•  ful.  iii.  v.  13  Yon  Light.. is  some  Meteor  that  the 
Sun  exhales.  1622  T.  Scott  Belg.  Pismire  53  The  Sunne 
exhales  vapours  from  the  Sea.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  413 
The  November  Rose  is  the  sweetest,  having  been  less  ex¬ 
haled  by  the  Sun.  1641  French  Distill,  iii.  (1651)  65  These 
Salts  must.. be  calcined,  which  is  done  by  exhaling  their 
flegme.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  Gard.  235  A  prodigious 
!  Quantity  of  clear  Water  must  be  exhal’d,  to  get  an  Ounce 
of  dry  Sediments.  1825  Scott  Talism,  i,  Bitumen  and 
I  sulphur,  which  the  burning  sun  exhaled  from  the  waters  of 
the  lake.  1836  Emerson  Nature,  Prospects  Wks.  (Bohn) 
II.  173  The.  .filths  of  nature,  the  sun  shall  dry  up,  and  the 
wind  exhale. 

b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1588  Siiaks.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  70  Thou,  faire  Sun,  which 
on  my  earth  doest  shine,  Exhalest  this  vapor- vow.  1632  J. 
Hayward  tr.  Biondis  Eromena  105  Teares . .  not  sufficient 
to  exhale  and  evaporate  the  heavinesse  of  her  heart.  1725-6 
Pope  Odyss.  xxn.  431  The  warm  sun  exhales  their  soul  away. 

II.  To  breathe  or  blow  forth  from  within. 

5.  To  breathe  out  (life,  soul,  words,  a  prayer,  etc.). 

1589  Greene  Menaphon  (Arb.)  57  Hee  exhaled  into  his 
eyes  such  deepe  impression  of  nis  perfection,  as  that,  etc. 
c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  xviii.  196  Twelue  men,  of  greatest 
strength  in  Troy,  left  with  their  Hues  exhald.  a  1619 
Fotherby  Atlieom.  1.  xiii.  §  3  (1622)  140  In  these  miserable 
torments,  they  both,  .exhaled  their  execrable  soules.  a  1638 
Mede  Chr.  Sacrif.  v.  Wks.  11.  (1672)  362  An  Oration  exhaled 
.  .from  sanctified  Souls.  1816  J.  Wilson  City  of  Plague  y 
i.  355  And  silent  words  Of  mercy  breathed  from  heaven  will 
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be  exhaled,  .into  thy  wither’d  heart  1885  Clodd  Myths 

Dr.  n.  ix.  203  The  Romans,  conceived  the  soul  . .  as  ex¬ 
haled  with  the  dying  breath. 

6.  To  blow  off  (as  steam)  ;  chiefly  fig.  to  get 
rid  of  (enthusiasm,  wrath,  etc.)  as  if  by  blowing. 
Also,  To  exhale  oneself.  Cf.  Blow  v.  10. 

1745  Fortunate  Orphan  237,  I  exhaled  my  Grief  in  the 
bitterest  Exclamations.  1802  Mar.  Edgeworth  Moral  T. 
(1816)  I.  xi.  92  A.  . .  suffered  him  to  exhale  his  passion  in. . 
oaths.  1831 T.  L.  Peacock  Crotchet  Castle  viii.  104  To  nar¬ 
rate  his  misadventures,  and  exhale  his  budget  of  grievances. 
1845  Darwin  in  Life  #  Lett.  (t88 7)  I.  341,  I  have  exhaled 
myself  with  a  paragraph  or  two  in  my  journal  on  the  sin  of 
Brazilian  slavery,  i860  Piesse  Lab.  Chem.  Wonders  9 
Sulphur  is  exhaled  from  the  volcanoes  at  the  time  of  their 
activity,  i860  W.  Collins  Won 1.  White  11.  narr.  viii.  245, 
I.  .exhale  the  rest  of  my  enthusiasm  in  the  open  air.  1867 
Month  512, 1  could  not  exhale  my  wrath  before  his  grace. 

7.  intr.  To  make  an  expiration  ;  opposed  to 

Inhale. 

1863  Tyndall  Heat  iii.  54  When  we  exhale,  we  pour  out 
from  the  lungs  carbonic  acid. 

Hence  Exha  led  ppl.  a.  (in  senses  1  and  4). 

1593  Shaks.  Liter.  779  Let  their  exhaled  unwholesome 
breaths  make  sick  The  life  of  purity.  1596  —  1  Hen.  IV ,  v. 
i.  19  Will  you.  .be  no  more  an  exhall’d  Meteor.  1635  Swan 
Spec.  M.  v.  §  2  (1643)  180  That  which  we  call  a  fired  whirl¬ 
wind,  being  an  exhaled  blast  set  on  fire. 

t  Exha  le,  vP  Obs.  Also  6  exhall.  [f.  Ex- 
pref. 1  +  Hale  <.'.]  To  drag  out  or  draw  forth. 

1.  Irans.  To  drag  (a  person)  away;  to  draw  (a 
thing)  out  of.  Also  absol.  to  draw  (a  sword) 
from  the  scabbard. 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  n.  i.  66  O  Braggard  vile.  .The  Graue 
doth  gape,  and  doting  death  is  neere,  Therefore  exhale. 
1601  B.  Jonson  Poetaster  iii.  i.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  116/1  Nay, 
I  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  do  not  exhale  me  thus.  1607 
Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  (1673)  400  A  mouse  being  Head .  .and 
put  unto  a  wound  . .  will  presently,  .exhale  and  draw  them 
fthe  head  of  a  dart,  etc.]  out  of  the  same.  1615  T.  Adams 
Spir.  Navigators  34  Couetous  wretches,  that  would  dig  to 
the  Center  to  exhale  riches. 

b.  To  cause  (blood,  tears)  to  flow.  Const. 
from.  (Prob.  influenced  by  Exhale  v,  4.) 

1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill ,  1.  ii.  58  ’Tis  thy  presence  that 
exhales  this  blood  From  cold  and  empty  Veines.  1611  Speed 
Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  ix.  (1632)  633  These  words  exhaled  ioy- 
full  teares  from  many  of  the  hearers.  1613  W.  Browne  Brit. 
Past.  1.  v,  That  did  from  Fida’s  eyes  salt  teares  exhale. 

2.  To  draw  up  ;  raise  (a  person)  to  a  higher 
position,  rare.  Cf.  Exalt  v.  2. 

1595  Markham  Sir  R.  Griuvile  B  vij  b,  Thou  . .  Whom 
men  adore,  and  all  the  gods  exhall  [rime  call]  Into  the 
books  of  endlesse  memorie.  1604  Drayton  Owle  689  They 
whose  Minds  should  be  exhal’d  and  hie.  1647  Ward  Simp. 
Cobler  48  When  Kings  rise  higher  than  they  should,  they 
exhale  Subjects  higher  than  they  would. 

Exhalement  (egz-,  eksh<?t-lment).  [f.  Ex¬ 
hale  v.1  +  -KENT.]  =  Exhalation. 

1646  SirT.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  v.  86  Nor  will  polished 
amber  although  it  send  forth  a  grosse  and  corporall  exhale¬ 
ment  be  found  a  long  time  defective  upon  the  exactest 
scales.  1816  Moore  Go ,  let  me  Weep  i,  While  tears,  that 
from  repentance  flow,  In  bright  exhalement  reach  the  skies. 
1839  G.  Darley  Introd.  Beaum.  FI.  Wks.  I.  26  Our  present 
poet .  .speaks. .  to  no  end  save  exhalement  of  superfluous 
animal  spirits. 

t  Exhalence  Obs.~°  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ence.] 

‘  The  action  of  exhaling,  or  matter  exhaled  ’. 

1850  in  Ogilvie. 

Exhalible :  see  Exhalable. 

Exhaling  (egz-,  eksht^-liq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Ex¬ 
hale  v.1  +  -ing1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Exhale  ; 
an  instance  of  this. 

1616  Sylvester  Tobacco  Battered  Wks.  (1621)  1146  Those 
that.  .Offend  the  Nose,  with  filthy  Fumes  exhalings.  1626 
Bacon  Sylva  §  333  The  fifth  [means  to  induce  Putrefaction] 
is.. by  the  Exhaling,  .of  the  Principal  Spirits. 

ExhaTing,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.]  That 
exhales  ;  in  senses  of  the  verb.  lit.  and  fig. 

1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mcch.  xxii.  178  The  exhal¬ 
ing  and  imprison’d  steams.  1765  Hamilton  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LV.  154  Evaporation  is  vastly  promoted  by  a  current  of 
fresh  air  passing  over  the  exhaling  surface.  1767  Gooch 
Treat.  Wounds  I.  280  Moisture,  by  the  exhaling  vessels, 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  extravasated  fluids.  1811  Pinker¬ 
ton  Petral.  II.  357  Exhaling  fumes  prevented  him  from 
approaching  the  upper  crater.  1890  Spectator  15  Mar.,  An 
ever-dwindling  and  exhaling  experience  of  the  conscience. 

Exhall,  obs.  var.  Exhale  v. 

Exhaltation,  obs.  form  of  Exaltation. 

t  Exhance,  v.  Obs.  Also  5-7  -ha(u)nse,  6 
exhaunee.  [alteration  of  Enhance,  after  words 
beginning  with  Ex-.]  =  Enhance  2  b,  4,  5. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  Ixix.  (1868)  91  The  iugementis  of 
God  are  merueilous,  for.  .he  exhaunsithe  the  meke,  that  be- 
sechithe  his  grace  and  mercy,  c  1590  Secret  Mem.  Earl 
Leicester  (1706)  73  He  that  may.  .return  the  same  [lands]. . 
into  Her  Majesties  Hands  by  a  fresh  Exchange,  Rent  for 
Rent,  for  other  Lands  never  exhaunced  before.  1656  S a n - 
derson  Serm.  (1689)  427  Exhaunsing  of  Fees,  trucking  for 
Expedition,  racking  of  Rents.  1667  Waterhouse  Fire 
Lond.\a\  The.  .pretended  Labourers  . .  exhansed  the  rates 
of  their  own  portadge. 

t  Exhauriate,  v.  Obs.  rare  ~ '.  [irreg.  f. 
L.  exhauri-re  (f.  ex-  out  +  haurire  to  draw)  + 
-ate  A]  traits.  To  draw  out  or  forth  (a  humour). 

1683  Salmon  Doron  Med.  n.  423  Powerfully  exhauriates 
Serous  Humors. 

t  Exhause,  v.  Obs.  rare .  [ad.  F.  ex haus- ser 


(mod.F.  in  this  sense  exaucer ),  earlier  essaucier , 
essalcier popular  L.  *  exalt  idre,  f.  as  exaltdre  : 
see  Exalt  v.  If  6.]  Irans.  To  hearken  to,  hear 
(a  prayer,  etc.). 

1599  A.  Hume  Hymns  (Bannatyne  Club)  7  Exhause  my 
prayer  and  thy  praise.  Ibid.  2<p,  I .  .to  the  Lord  did  . .  call, 
Quhilk  ever  did  exhause  my  voice  &  healed  me  with  speede. 

Exhaust  (egzp’st),  sb.  [f.  Exhaust  v .]  The 
process  or  means  of  exhausting. 

1.  a.  Steam-engine.  The  exit  of  steam  from  the 
cylinder  after  having  done  its  work  in  propelling 
the  piston  ;  the  passage  through  which  this  takes 
place  ,*  =  Eduction  5.  (Also  in  similar  sense  with 
reference  to  water-power  and  gas  engines.) 

Etymologically,  this  is  appropriate  only  to  the  case  of  a 
low-pressure  engine,  in  which  the  steam  is  literally  ‘  ex¬ 
hausted  *  from  the  cylinder  by  opening  communication  with 
the  condenser  ;  but  when  high-pressure  engines  were  intro¬ 
duced,  the  word  continued  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  of 
Eduction,  which  it  has  almost  superseded. 

1848  Pract.  Mcch.  Jrnl.  I.  44,  I  have  before  seen  double 
valves  with  the  duplex  steam  passages,  but  in  all  of  them 
the  exhaust  was  single.  1865  Burgh  Slide  Valve  71  In 
some  instances  an  increase  is  deemed  necessary  to  allow  a 
more  free  exhaust.  1875  Martin  Winding  Mach.  76  Back¬ 
pressure  in  the  exhaust,  owing  to  the  large  masses  of  steam 
which  are  suddenly  let  out  through  contracted,  .passages. 
1887  J.  A.  Ewing  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XX II.  487  If  during  the 
back  stroke  the  process  of  exhaust  is  discontinued  before  the 
end.  1889  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  322  The  rapid  pulse-like 
beats  of  the  exhaust  [in  a  locomotive].  1890  Engineer  30 
May  441  No  choking  of  the  exhaust  can  prevent  an  increase 
of  speed. 

b.  The  process  of  exhausting  (a  vessel)  of  air  ; 
the  degree  to  which  exhaustion  is  carried. 

1880  De  La  Rue  in  Nature  XX.  33  The  greatest  exhaust 
that  we  have  produced,  o'ooooss  millim.  Ibid.  As  the 
exhaust  is  carried  further  it  becomes  a  pale  milky  white. 

2.  a.  The  production  of  an  outward  current  of 
air  by  creating  a  partial  vacuum,  b.  Any  appa¬ 
ratus  for  effecting  this.  Cf.  exhaust  fan. 

1852  Pract.  Meek.  Jrnl.  V.  54  A  free  and  copious  exhaust 
is  secured  on  both  sides  of  the  cylinder  [fan].  1884  Bath 
Hei'ald  27  Dec.  6/4  An  exhaust  [in  a  flour  mill]  carries 
away  the  lightest  particles.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  11  Oct. 
11/1  There  are  two  great  exhausts  to  draw  off  smoke  and 
heat  from  the  stage.  1889  Daily  Neivs  2  Jan.  2/4  A  steam 
exhaust,  which  produces  an  artificial  air  current. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  chiefly  in  sense  1  a,  as 
exhaust-passage ,  - pipe ,  - valve  ;  also  exhaust-fan 
(=  earlier  exhausting  fan),  a  fan  for  producing  a 

#  current  by  creating  a  vacuum ;  exhaust  injector, 
an  injector  for  feeding  a  steam-boiler  with  water, 
worked  by  exhaust  steam ;  exhaust-port,  the 
opening  in  the  slide-valve  of  a  steam-engine  for 
the  escape  of  exhaust-steam  ( =  exhaust-passage) ; 
exhaust-steam,  the  waste  steam  discharged  from 
the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mcch.  I.  815/2  *  Exhaust-fan.  1882 
Birmingham  Wkly.  Post  24  June  3/7  An  exhaust  fan  for 
drying  hay  and  corn  in  the  stack.  1890  Engineer  LXX. 
473  We  have  for  years  made  *exhaust  injectors  that,  .utilise 
waste  steam.  1848  Specif.  Parley’s  Patent  No.  12,238.  2 
*Exhaust-passage.  1854  P?’act.  Mech.  Jrnl.  VI.  115  As  the 
exhaust  passage  [in  a  water  pressure  engine]  is  open  to  the 
pipe,  the  waste  water  passes  off  through  this  pipe.  1848 
Ibid.  I.  44  The  central  *exhaust  port  of  the  slide  valve. 
1848  Pract.  Mech.  Jrnl.  I.  80  The  'exhaust  steam  from  the 
cylinders.  1890  Engineer  7  Nov.  386  ( title  of  paper)  Treat¬ 
ment  and  Utilisation  of  exhaust  steam.  1848  Specif.  Parley’s 
Patent  No.  12,238.  2  The  two  *exhaust  valves. 

f  Exhau  st,  pa.  pple .  and  ppl.  a.  Obs.  Also 
7  exhauste,  erron.  exhaused.  [ad.  L.  ex haust-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  exhaurire  :  see  next.] 

A.  pa.  pple.  (in  various  senses  of  the  vb.). 

1523  Wolsey  in  Fiddes  Life  11.  1 14  The  enemy  exhaust  of 
money.  1540-1  Elyot  Image  Gov.  (1549)  123  Charges 
enforced,  haue  exhaust. .  the  more  parte  of  your  substaunce. 
1627  May  Lucan  viii,  They  . .  when  their  quivers  are  ex¬ 
haust,  must  flee.  1649  Lane .  Tracts  (Chetham  Soc.)  278 
Most  men’s  estates  being  . .  now  almost  quite  exhauste  by 
the  present  scarsity.  1654  R*  Codrington  tr.  Justin’s  Hist. 
121  The  Kingdom  exhaused  of  souldiers  did  much  distract 
him.  1708  Philips  Cider  1.  124  When  the  alien  compost  is 
exhaust,  Its  Native  Poverty  again  prevails. 

B.  ppl.  a.  =  Exhausted  ppl.  a.  in  various  senses. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  ii.  1.  vi.  (1676)  39/1  Intemperate, 
dissolute,  exhaust  through  riot.  1624  F.  White  Repl.  Fisher 
555  Contemning  the  merits  of  Christ,  accounting  the  same 
drie  and  exhaust.  1627  tr.  Bacon’s  Life  Death  (1651)  28 
The  eager  flames,  do  dry  Bodies  and  render  them  exhaust  and 
saplesse.  1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  iii.  11.  xliii,  His  brain 
In  time  would  be  exhaust  and  void  of  wit.  1708  J.  Philips 
Cyder  11.  55  Reject  the  apple-cheese  tho  quite  exhaust. 

Exhaust  (egzp-st),  v.  [f.  L.  exhaust -  ppl.  stem 
of  exhaurire ;  see  Exhauriate.] 

1.  Irans.  To  draw  off  or  out  (now  only,  air) ;  lit , 
and  fig. 

1540  Act  32  Hen.VIII ,  c.  24  Innumerable  summes  of  inonei, 
crafteli  exhausted  out  of  this  realme.  1607  Shaks.  Tirnon  iv. 
iii.  1 19  The  Babe,  Whose  dimpled  smiles  from  Fooles  ex¬ 
haust  their  mercy.  1632  Massinger  &  Field  Fatal  Dowry 
11.  i,Your  thankless  Cruelty,  and  Savage  Manners.  .Exhaust 
these  Floods  [of  tears], '  1665  G.  Harvey  Advice  agst . 
Plague  23  Exhaust  a  convenient  proportion  of  bloud.  1705 
Derham  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  319  Those  ..  with 
double  Barrells  . .  exhaust  the  air  with  greater  ease  and 
quickness.  1728  Earbery  tr.  Burnet’s  St.  Dead  I.  157 
These  things  we  have  exhausted  from  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
1839  G.  Bird  Nat.  Phil,  ioi  Exhaust  the  air  from  beneath 


the  bladder.  1858  O.  W.  Holmes  Ant.  Break/.  T.  xii, 
Putting  an  animal  under  the  bell  of  an  air-pump  and  ex¬ 
hausting  the  air  from  it. 

f  b.  To  take  a  draught  of ;  to  drink  or  suck 
up.  Cf.  L.  exhaurire  vinum.  Obs. 

1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  11.  331  The  Dragon  thrusteth  his 
head  into  his  [the  Elephant’s!  tronke  and  exhausteth  his 
breath.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  360  Some  that  have  kept 
Chamelions.  .might  observe  their  Bellies  to  swell  after  they 
had  exhausted  the  air.  1679  Jane  Fast.  Serm.  8  Salman- 
asser.  .like  an  insatiable  gulph  devoured  and  exhausted  all. 

2.  To  use  up  completely  (either  a  material  or 
immaterial  thing)  ;  to  expend  the  whole  of ;  to 
consume  entirely. 

1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe  11.  vii.  (1541)  18  b, The  fyre  bathe 
not  exhausted  the  moysture  of  them,  a  1704  Locke  (JA, 
Though  the  knowledge  they  have  left  us  be  worth  our  study, 
yet  they  exhausted  not  all  its  treasures.  1709  Pope  Ess. 
Crit.  555  Here  point  your  thunder,  and  exhaust  your  rage! 
1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  87  7  14  A  student  may  easily 
exhaust  his  life  in  comparing  divines  and  moralists.  1786 
Burke  W.  Hastings  Wks.  1842  II.  125  Whatever  relief  was 
given . .  the  same  was  soon  exhausted.  1853  H.  Rogers  Eel. 
Faith  223  How  do  they  almost  exhaust  the  resources  of 
language  to  express  their  sentiments. 

f  b.  in  weaker  sense  :  To  expend,  spend.  Obs. 

1616  Bullokar,  Exhaust  to  consume,  spend,  or  waste. 
1659  Hammond  On  Fs.  xvii.  14  Paraphr.  87  To  leave  abun¬ 
dantly  to  their  children,  .having  no  care  of  charity  or  mercy 
to  others,  on  which  to  exhaust  anything. 

c.  To  account  for  or  utilize  the  whole  number 
or  quantity  of  (anything). 

1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  11.  i.  23  In  the  same  manner 
as  Mathematical  Quantities  are  exhausted  by  the  Terms  of 
an  infinite  Series.  1816  Bentham  Chrestom.  241  The  parts 
.  .exhaust  the  contents  of  the  whole.  1846  Mill  Logic  iii. 
xxv.  §  6  There  have  taken  place  a  sufficient  number,  of  draw¬ 
ings  to  exhaust  all  the  possible  combinations.  1874'MoRLEY 
Compromise  (1886)  227  Good  ideas  are  not  all  exhausted  by 
the  ancient  forms. 

3.  To  empty  by  drawing  the  contents  off  or  out ; 
to  drain  ;  to  empty  ^(specified  contents). 

1614  Earl  Stirling  Dooms-day  3rd  Hour  Ixxvi,  The  litle 
Brookes  exhausted  in  their  Springs.  1660  Boyle  New  Exp. 
Phys.  Mech.  Proem  19  We  never  were  able  totally  to  exhaust 
the  Receiver.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  484  The.. 
Udders  never  fail ;  But  when  they  seem  exhausted,  swell  the 
Pail.  1784  Specif.  Watt’s  Patent  No.  1432  Which  vessel 
[a  condenser]  by  cooling  and  condensing  part  of  the  steam 
does  partly  exhaust  the  steam  vessel  [i.e.  the  cylinder]. 
1807  T.  Thomson  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  138  Having  ..closed 
my  nostrils  and  exhausted  my  lungs,  i860  Tyndall  Glac. 
11.  iii.  245  A  tube  which  could  be  exhausted  of  air.  1871  — 
Fragm.  Sc.  (ed.  6)  I.  ii.  38  Let  us  suppose  the  glass  tube. . 
to  be  exhausted  by  an  air-pump. 

b.  refl.  Of  a  river:  To  empty  itself,  rare. 

1833  Lytton  Eng.  <$•  English  111.  i,  The  waters  of  Terek 
exhaust  themselves  in  the  Caspian  Sea. 

C.  intr.  Of  steam :  To  escape  from  the  cylinder 
after  doing  its  work ;  cf.  Exhaust  sb.  1  a. 

1851  Pract.  Mech.  Jrnl.  IV.  146  The  steam  exhausts 
through  the  centre  opening.  1865  Burgh  Slide  Valve  52 
Before  the  steam  can  exhaust,  the  valve  must  open  the  same 
port. 

4.  To  draw  out  all  that  is  essential  or  interesting 
in  (an  object  of  investigation  or  exposition)  ;  to 
treat  or  study  (a  subject)  so  as  to  leave  nothing 
further  to  be  explained  or  discovered. 

1704  Addison  Italy  Pref.,  There  are  still  several  of  these 
topics  that  are  far  from  being  exhausted.  1751  Johnson 
Rambler  No.  150  F  6  He  who. .  soon  exhausts  any  single 
subject,  is  always  eager  for  new  enquiries.  1845  M.  Patti- 
son  Ess.  (1889)  I.  2  Hooke  was  considered  to  have  exhausted 
the  history  of  the  Roman  Republic,  i860  Trench  Serm. 
Westm.  Ab.  ix.  92  It  is  not  easy  to  exhaust  them  [words  of 
Scripture]  so  to  draw  out  all  their  meaning.  1875  Hamer- 
ton  Intcll.  Life  ix.  i.  301  We  do  not  easily  exhaust  the  mind 
of  another. 

5.  To  drain  (a  person,  kingdom,  etc.)  of  strength 
or  resources,  or  (a  soil)  of  nutritive  ingredients  ; 
hence,  to  weary  out,  enfeeble  extremely. 

1631  Gouge  God's  A  rrows  iii.  xcv.  364  The  Kingdome  was 
much  exhausted  of  men  and  mony.  c  1676  Wiseman 
Surgery  (J.),  Spermatick  matter  of  a  vitious  sort,  .exhausts 
it  [the  blood]  of  its  best  spirits.  1707  Addison  Pres.  St. 
War  Wks.  1746  III.  253  The  French  monarchy  is  already 
exhausted  of  its  best  and  bravest  subjects.  1711  Earl 
Oxford  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11.  409  IV.  266  This  the  Queen 
has  done . .  notwithstanding  the  great  need  we  have  of  peace, 
and  that  the  nation  is  exhausted,  a  1714  J.  Sharp  Serm. 
(1754)  III.  iii.  44  There  is  no  man  that  thinks  warmly., 
upon  a  thing,  but  mightily  exhausts  his  spirits.  1787  W inter 
Syst.  Husb.  31  Lime,  .exhausts  the  earth  by  absorbing  its 
oily  particles.  1798  Ferriar  Eug.  Hist  or.  in  Illustr. 
Sterne  233  Great  exertions  seem  to  exhaust  the  moral,  as 
well  as  the  physical  world,  i860  Tyndall  Globe.  1.  xi.  79 
The  thought  of  being  absolutely  exhausted  had  never 
occurred  to  me.  1862  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  V.  xlii.  163 
The  inhospitable  wilderness  was  exhausted  of  its  scanty 
resources.  1887  Stubbs  Med.  <5-  Mod.  Hist.  230  The  Thirty 
Years’  War  exhausted  Germany. 

H  Incorrectly  used  for  Exhance. 

1622  F.  Markham  Bk.  War  11.  iii.  50  The  priuiledge 
whereof  doth,  .exhaust  and  raise  up  his  entertainment. 

Exhausted  (egzg-sted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Exhaust 
v.  +  -ED1.]  In  senses  of  vb. 

1.  Consumed,  used  up,  expended. 

1656- 81  Blount Glossogr.,  Exhausted, draw n  out,  emptyed, 
consumed.  1701  Rowe  Amb.  Step-moth.  in.  i,  Fresh  Sup¬ 
plies  renew  th’  exhausted  Stores.* 

2.  Emptied  of  contents  ;  chiefly  said  of  a  vessel 
or  receiver  :  Emptied  of  air. 

1667  Boyle  in  Phil.  Traus.  II.  583  In  one  exhausted 
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Receiver,  I  had  observed  [etc.],  c  1790  Imison  Sch,  Art  I. 
69  To  prevent  any  air  from  getting  into  the  exhausted  glass. 
i8ox  Southey  Thalaba  1.  xxi,  Exhausted  mines  Supplied 
their  golden  store.  1869  Mrs.  Somerville  Molcc.  Sc.  I.  1. 
ii.  39  The  whole  amount  of  radiant  heat  that  passed  thro’ 
the  exhausted  tube. 

3.  Of  air,  soil,  etc. :  Deprived  of  essential  pro¬ 
perties  ;  effete, 1  spent  ’,  worn  out.  Also,  deprived 
of  resources,  completely  impoverished. 

1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  230  The  Funnel . .  which 
carries  up. . the.  .exhausted  Air  of  the  Green-house.  1719 
London  &  Wise  Compl.  Gant.  Advt.  9  Take  out  all  the  old, 
worn  out,  or  exhausted  Earth.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$•  F.  III. 
177  The  revenue  of  exhausted  provinces.  1832  Ht.  Mar- 
tineau  Ireland  i.  14  He  had  grown  potatoes  :  but  the  soil 
became  exhausted.  1858  Greener  Gunnery  17  We  still 
fruitlessly  fall  back  on  exhausted  principles. 

4.  Of  persons  or  living  things :  Having  one’s 
strength,  energy,  etc.  used  up  ;  tired  out. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  vi.  852  Fire.  .that,  .of  thir  wonted 
vigour  left  them  draind,  Exhausted.  1796  Burney  Met  as - 
tasio  II.  296  A  tired  and  exhausted  individual,  loaded  with 
years.  18..  Pari.  Deb.,  Lord  Holland  did  not  mean  to 
discuss  the  subject  at  any  length  in  the  present  exhausted 
state  of  the  House.  1846  Peel  Sp.  28  June  in  McCarthy 
OwnTimes  (1879)  I.  412  When  [working  men]  shall  recreate 
their  exhausted  strength  with  abundant  and  untaxed  food. 
1881  Lady  Herbert  Edith  1  The  exhausted  cart  and  cab 
horses  staggered  under  their  loads. 

Hence  Exhaustedly  adv.,  in  an  exhausted  man¬ 
ner.  Exhaustedness,  exhausted  state  or  condi¬ 
tion,  worn  out  condition. 

1835  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLIII.  161  The  poor  beasts., 
toiled  exhaustedly  on.  1883  Cable  Dr.  Sevier  vi,  Her. . 
skirt  dropping  between  her  knees,  and  her  hands  pressed 
on  them  exhaustedly.  1840  Fraser's  Mag.  XXI.  713  The 
disquietude  of  utter  prostration  and  exhaustedness  produced 
by  the  application  of  violent  remedies. 

Exhauster  (egzp-stoi).  [f.  as  prec.  + -erL] 
One  who,  or  that  which,  exhausts. 

1743  J.  Ellis  Kno7vl .  Div.  Things  iv.  346  Now  which  of 
the  Ancients  was  this  Exhauster  of  Nature.  1792  A.  Young 
Trav.  Fra?ice  389  Would  it  be  no  advantage  to  strike  out 
one  of  these  exhausters  [wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats],  and 
substitute  an  improver.  1853  Johnston  in  Jml.  R.  Agric. 
Soc.  XIV.  1.  10  The  wind.. is  probably  a  still  more  rapid 
and  widely-acting  exhauster  of  these  forest  lands.  1884 
Health  Exhibit.  Catal.  60/1  Apparatus  for  manufacturing 
..concentrated  manure,  comprising  Concentrator,  Con¬ 
denser,  Exhauster,  and  Agitator. 

b.  In  gas-making  :  (see  quot.  1859.) 

1841  Specif.  Grafton's  Patent  No.  9062.  3  The  gas  from 
this  end  of  the  retort  is  thereafter  drawn  through  the  pipe 
h  directly  into  the  exhauster.  1859  Clegg  Coal  Gas  186 
Various  kinds  of  machines  have  been  contrived  for  pumping 
the  gas  in  a  continuous  flow  out  of  the  retorts — for  that  is  in 
fact  the  principle  of  the  action  of  exhausters.  1889  Jml. 
Gas  Lighting  19  Nov.  964  The  engine  and  exhauster  are 
connected  by  a.  .flexible  coupling. 

Exhaustibility  (egz^stibi'liti).  [f.  next : 
see  -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  exhaustible  ; 
capability  of  being  exhausted. 

1836  Frasers  Mag.  XIII.  349  His  extractive  power  was 
such,  that  it  never  admitted  the  exhaustibility  of  a  subject. 
1872  W.  S.  Symonds  Rec.  Rocks  x.  367  The  question  of  the 
exhaustibility  of  our  coal-fields  is  highly  complicated.  1884 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Exhaustibility ,  Benedict's  term  for  the  con¬ 
dition  where  the  electro-muscular  contractility  diminishes 
greatly  after  a  short  application.  1889  Courtney  Mill  i. 
25  The  possible  exhaustibility  of  musical  combinations. 

Exhaustible  (egzp'stibT,  a.  [f.  Exhaust  v. 
+  -ible.]  That  admits  of  being  exhausted. 

1667  Boyle  in  Phil. Trans.  II.  587  A  very  small  Receiver, 
exhaustible  at  a  Suck  or  two.  1779-81J0HNSON  L.P., Collins , 
His  uncle.. left  him  about  two  thousand  pounds;  a  sum 
which  Collins  could  scarcely  think  exhaustible.  1848  Mill 
Pol.  Econ.  I.  35  Coal,  .and  other  useful  substances,  .are  not 
only  strictly  local,  but  exhaustible. 

Exhausting  (egzp'stii)),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Exhaust  in  its 
various  senses  ;  an  instance  of  this.  Also  attrib. 

1539  Tonstall  Semi.  Palm.  Sund.  (1823)  66  Sucke  out  of 
this  realme.  .innumerable  sommes  of  money  yerelye,  to  the 
great  exhausting  of  the  same.  1764  Burn  Poor  Laws  153 
The  populousness  of  the  kingdom  still  increaseth,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  great  exhaustings  by  wars,  and  plagues.  1827 
Farey  Steam  Engine  448  The  steam  . .  must  be  evacuated 
from  it,  through  one  or  other  of  the  two  exhausting  valves. 
1831  Lardner  Pneumat.  v.  280  Tim  most  simple  form,  of 
instrument  for  producing  the  rarefaction  of  air  is  that  which 
is  called  the  exhausting  syringe.  1853  Fract.  Mech.  Jml. 
VI.  209  ( title  of  article)  Blowing  and  exhausting  fans.  1887 
Daily  News  11  Nov.  3/6  Exhausting  nozzles  are  used  as 
well  as  injecting  ones,  so  that  while  fresh  air  is  supplied 
foul  air  can  be  removed. 

Exhausting,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  exhausts ;  chiefly ,  that  exhausts  the  strength ; 
wearying,  tiring,  enfeebling. 

x8 . .  Mason  Good  System  Med.  (L.),  A  series  of  exhausting 
paroxysms  succeeds.  1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men ,  Plato 
vVks.  (Bohn)  I.  289  The  misfortune  . .  of  coming  after  this 
exhausting  generalizer.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV. 
297  A  mighty  effort.. it  was  but  too  exhausting  to  be  re¬ 
peated.  1858  O.  W.  Holmes  Ant.  Break/. -t.  i.  There  are 
men  of  esprit  who  are  excessively  exhausting  to  some 
people,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xi.  71  The  exhausting 
journey  over  the  boulders  and  debris. 

Hence  Exhan  stingly  adv. ,  in  an  exhausting 
manner,  so  as  to  exhaust  or  tire  out. 

1882  Buxton  in  19 th  Cent.  Nov.  791  The  matter  . .  was 
exhaustively  (some  might  say  exhaustmglyj  discussed. 

Exhaustion  (egzj-stjan).  [as  if  ad.  L.  *ex- 
haustidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  exhaurire :  see  Ex¬ 


haust  v.  Cf.  F.  exhaustion .]  The  action  of 
exhausting ;  the  state  of  being  exhausted. 

1.  The  action  or  process  :  a.  of  drawing  out  or 
forth,  csp.  air;  b.  of  emptying  of  contents;  the 
condition  of  being  emptied. 

1661  Boyle  Spring  of  Air  iii.  xx.  (1682)  80  Upon  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  air  incumbent  on  the  water  [etc.].  1800 

Vince  Hydrostat.  viii.  (1806)  82  You  make  a  more  perfect 
exhaustion  by  the  other  method.  1881  Spottiswoode  in 
Nature  No.  623.  550  In  the  next  tube  the  exhaustion  has 
been  carried  further. 

c.  spec .  ( Steam-Engine )  The  discharge  of  waste 
steam  from  the  cylinder ;  cf.  Exhaust  sb.  1  a. 
Also  attrib. 

1782  Specif  Watt's  Patent  No.  1321.  5  The  regulating 
valve  is  then  to  be  shut  and  the  exhaustion  regulating  valve 
is  opened.  1824  R.  Stuart  Hist.  Steam  Engine  107  The 
exhaustion-cock  was  shut,  the  steam  was  readmitted  into  the 
cylinder,  and  the  operation  was  repeated.  1848  E.  Alban 
Steam  Engine  57  The  exhaustion  openings  are  usually  made 
much  too  small.  1849  Specif.  Unwin's  Patent  No.  12,410.  2 
This  improved  method  of  clearance  or  exhaustion  is  applied 
to  an  engine  suitable  for  locomotive  purposes. 

2.  The  action  or  process  of  consuming  or  using 
up  completely. 

1831  Knox  Cloquet's  Anat.  p.  v,  The  rapid  sale  and 
exhaustion  of  that  work.  1881  Sir  W.  Thomson  in  Nature 
No.  619.  449  This  exhaustion  [of  heat]  would  not  be  complete 
until  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature  was  reached. 

3.  The  state  of  being  exhausted  of  strength, 
energy,  etc.  ;  extreme  loss  of  strength. 

1646  SirT.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  hi.  xxi.  163  There  ensueth 
no  destructive  exhaustion.  1651  Reliq.  Woiton.  (1672)  334 
Great  exhaustions  cannot  be  cured  with  sudden  remedies. 
1793  Beddoes  Calcul. ,  etc.  175  In  the  state  of  temporary 
exhaustion  the  fibre  loses  its  tone.  1854  H.  Miller  Sch.  Sp 
Schm.  (1858)253  Lacking  in  their  utter  exhaustion  strength 
for  fighting  and  breath  for  scolding.  1877  Erichsen  Surg. 
I.  11  Exhaustion  ..  is  an  occasional  cause  of  death  after 
severe  operations. 

b.  The  draining  (anything)  of  valuable  proper¬ 
ties  ;  the  condition  of  being  so  drained. 

1813  Sir  H.  Davy  Agric.  Chem.  viii.  (1814)  359  When 
cattle  are  fed  upon  land  not  benefited  by  their  manure,  the 
effect  is  always  an  exhaustion  of  the  soil. 

C.  Chem.  (See  quots.) 

1874  W.  Crookes  Dyeing  §  Calico-print.  32  The  precipi¬ 
tate  from  the  alkaline  extract  of  cotton,  after  exhaustion 
with  boiling  alcohol,  was,  without  being  previously  dried, 
dissolved  in  dilute  caustic  soda-lye.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex., 
Exhaustion ,  In  Pharmacy,  the  term  is  applied  to  any  pro¬ 
cess,  such  as  percolation,  whereby  the  active  constituents 
of  a  drug  are  removed  in  solution,  leaving  it  exhausted. 

4.  Exhaustive  enumeration  or  treatment ;  cf.  Ex¬ 
haust  v.  2  c,  4. 

1868  Gladstone  Juv.  Mundi  iii.  (1869)  96  The.  .lists  are 
presented,  by  way,  not  of  exhaustion,  but  of  example. 

5.  a.  gen.  The  process  of  establishing  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  a  hypothesis  by  £  exhausting  ’  all  the  other 
conceivable  hypotheses  relating  to  the  question ; 
the  process  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  by  the  suc¬ 
cessive  elimination  of  unsuitable  alternatives. 

fig.  1877  Owen  in  Wellesley's  Disp.  p.  xxxvi,  By  a  process 
of  exhaustion,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  inefficient  would 
gradually  deposit  them  below  their  betters. 

b.  Math.  Method  of  exhaustions ;  (See  quot. 

1730  6.) 

1685  J.  Wallis  Treat.  Algebra  lxxiii.  280  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  premise  somewhat  concerning  (what  is  wont  to  be 
called)  the  Method  of  Exhaustions.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio), 
ExJiaustio?is  (in  Mathematics)  a  way  of  proving  the  equality 
of  two  magnitudes  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum ;  shewing 
that  if  one  be  supposed  either  greater  or  less  than  the 
other,  there  will  arise  a  contradiction.  1881  Routledge 
Science  ii.  37  The  method  of  exhaustions,  .is  only  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  general  principle  of  limits.  1884  Merz 
Leibniz  iii.  49  The  method  of  exhaustions,  .in  which  the 
area  of  a  surface  enclosed  by  a  curve  is  found  by  inscribing 
polygons  of  an  increasing  number  of  sides. 

Exhaustive  (egzpstiv),  a.  [f.  L.  exhaust- 
ppl.  stem  of  exhaurTre  (see  Exhaust  v.)  +  -ive.] 

1.  Tending  to  exhaust  or  drain  of  strength,  re¬ 
sources,  etc. 

1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  hidiaW.  iv.  viii.  278  The  fierce  and 
exhaustive  contentions  which  the  rival  strangers  in  Carnatic 
were  waging  against  one  another.  1868  J.  H.  Blunt  Ref. 
Ch.  Eng.  I.  98  In  what  imminent  peril  the  revenues,  .were 
from  the  exhaustive  squandering  . .  of  the  Court.  1874 
Motley  Barneveld  II.  xii.  7oThe  parasites  who  fed  on  the 
Queen  Regent  were  exhaustive  of  the  French  exchequer. 

2.  Characterized  by  exhausting  a  subject,  etc. ; 
leaving  no  part  unexamined  or  unconsidered ; 
complete,  comprehensive. 

1786-9  Bentham  Whs.  (1843)  II.  540  Proceeding  ..  upon 
the  exhaustive  plan.  1798  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev. 
XXV.  585  His  transcendental  deduction  of  the  categories 
of  criticism  [is]  neither  discretive  nor  exhaustive.  1813  Ediu. 
Rez>.  XXII.  23  His  method  of  handling  the  subject  . .  has 
been  termed  exhaustive.  1853  Trench  Proverbs  125  The 
things  of  friends  are  in  common.  Where  does  this  find  its 
exhaustive  fulfilment,  but  in  the  Communion  of  Saints  ?  1878 
Gladstone  Prim.  Homer  127,  I  shall  attempt  in  this  limited 
work  no  exhaustive  survey. 

b.  (Cf.  Exhaustion  5  a.) 

1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  I.  405  note ,  By  the  exhaustive 
method,  therefore,  we  see  that  the  visit  dwelt  on  in  Gal.  ii. 
must  have  been  the  third. 

Exhaustively  (egzg-stivli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-i.y  2.]  In  an  exhaustive  manner ;  so  as  to  treat 
of  every  point ;  fully. 


1816  Bentham  Chrestom.  319  A  system  of  logical  division 
in  the  exhaustively  bifurcate  mode  1862  F.  Hali.  Hindu 
Philos.  Syst.  175  It  is  neither  my  desire,  nor  is  it  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  treat  the  subject  exhaustively. 

Exhau  stiveness  (egzgstivnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  exhaustive. 

1816  Bentham  Chrestom.  280  The  idea  of  exhaustiveness 
as  applied  to  logical  division.  1872  Minto  Eng.  Lit.  11.  v. 
386  The  exhaustiveness  and  subtlety  of  the  thought.  1885 
Farrar  in  Libr.  Mag.  Dec.  500  The  exhaustiveness  of  the 
curriculum  of  your  University. 

Exhaustless  (egzg-stles),  a.  pod.  and  rheto¬ 
rical.  [f.  Exhaust  v.  +  -less.]  Incapable  of 
being  exhausted  ;  inexhaustible. 

1712  Blackmore  Creation  iii,  When  we.  .Nature's,  .ex¬ 
haustless  energy  respect.  1746  Hervey  Flower  Garden 
Medit.  (1818)  I.  135  The  fields  are  our  exhaustless  granary. 
1845  Stocqueler  Handbk.  Brit.  India  K 1854)  396  An  ex¬ 
haustless  supply  of  clear  water.  1863  Mrs.  C.  Clarke 
Shaks.  Char.  xvi.  403  Delicate  lights  thrown  into  his  cha¬ 
racters  that  render  them  exhaustless  as  studies. 

Hence  Exhaustlessly  adv.,  in  an  exhaustless 
manner,  so  as  to  be  inexhaustible.  Exhaust- 
lessness,  the  quality  of  being  inexhaustible. 

1766  G.  Canning  Anti- Lucretius  iii.  187  Exhaustlessly 
prolifick,  shall  they  ne’er  In  shapes  by  Fancy  unconceiv’d 
appear?  1886  W.  M.  Conway  Flemish  Artists  20  The 
exhaustlessness  of  the  miniaturist's  fancy. 

i  Exhaorstment.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Exhaust  v. 
+  -ment.]  The  action  or  means  of  exhausting  ; 
the  state  of  being  exhausted  ;  an  instance  of  the 
same,  a  1  drain  ’  of  money. 

1621  Bp.  G.  Williams  in  Cabala  (1654)  55  This  Bishoprick 
being,  .meanly  endowed  in  regard  of  the  continual  charge, 
and  exhaustments  of  the  place.  1648  Petit.  Eastern  Assoc. 
22  We  can  see  no  possible  end  of  our  exhaustments. 

t  Exhau‘sture.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ure.] 
The  action  of  exhausting ;  the  state  of  being  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  also,  an  instance  of  this. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xx.  (1632)  970  Yet  was  he 
the  feebler.. by  reason  of  so  fresh  exhaustures.  1687  N 
Johnston  A ssur.  Abbey  Lands  54  Alledging  the  exhaus- 
ture  of  the  Exchequer  by  the  late  War.  1778  Hist.  Eur.  in 
Ann.  Reg.  105/2  So  great  an  exhausture  of  blood  and 
treasure.  Ibid.,  The  state  of  debility  and  exhausture  brought 
on  by  our  civil  contest.  1786  Ibid.  174/1  Religious  preju¬ 
dices  are.  .wearing  away  in  France,  and.  .it  will  not  require 
a  very  long  succession  of  years  for  their  entire  exhausture. 

Exhedra,  var.  of  Exedra. 

+  Exhe  rb,  v,  Obs~°  [ad.  L.  exherb- are,  f. 
ex -  (see  Ex-  prefX)  +  herba  grass.]  ‘  To  take  herbs 
from  any  place’  (Cockeram  1623-6). 
Exheredate  (eks,he-nd^t),  v.  Now  rare. 
Also  7  exhseredate,  9  Sc.  -heridate.  [f.  L.  exhe- 
reddt -  ppl.  stem  of  exhereddre  to  disinherit,  f.  ex- 
(see  Ex-  prefX)  +  hei'ed-em  heir.] 
traits.  To  disinherit.  Also  fig. 

In  recent  use  only  in  Sc.  writers  (misspelt'.  It  was  never 
a  term  of  Common  Law. 

1552  Huloet,  Exheredate,  abominor.  [Cf.  Augustine  in 
Ps.  v,  Solent  enim  abominati  dici  exheredati.]  1623-6 
Cockeram,  Exheredate ,  to  disherite.  1660  Waterhouse 
Arms  Sp  Arm.  207  Other  virtues  of  equal  merit,  must  not 
be  exheeredated,  or  become  spurious,  to  advance  its  legiti¬ 
mation.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1820  Scott  Abbot  xxxvi, 

‘  Madam,’  replied  the  youth,  ‘  though  exheridated  and  dis¬ 
owned,  I  am  yet  a  Douglas’.  1834  M.  Napier  Me?n. 
Napier  of  Mcrchistoun  i.  32  The  anxiety  of  Duke  Arnold 
was  to  exheridate  his  only  son. 

Hence  Exheredated  ppl.  a. 

1828-40 Tytler  Hist.  Scot.  (1864)  II.  192  Henry  [VI.]  the 
exheridated  monarch. 

Exheredation  (eksihend^i-Jbn).  Also  7  ex- 
hseredation.  [ad.  L.  exhereddtion-em ,  n.  of  action 
f.  exhereddre  to  Exheredate.]  The  action  of 
exheredating  or  disinheriting  ;  disinheritance ;  an 
instance  of  this. 

1515  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select.  Rec.  Oxford  12  Ye  same 
ground  [they]  have  . .  inclosed  to  their  owne  use  in  exhere¬ 
dation  and  gret  priudice.  .unto  ye  Mayr.  1609  Skene  Reg. 
Maj.  41  The  trespas  of  the  sonne  or  of  the  heire,  sail  not 
be  ane  cause  of  exheredation  of  the  father.  1651  W.  G.  tr. 
Co^uels  hist.  47  For  the  many  Exheredations  that  hapned  : 
Their  Guardianshipp  was  conferred,  .upon  the  King.  1751 
Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.,  By  the  ancient  Roman  law,  the  father 
might  pronounce  exheredation  without  any  cause.  1875 
Stubbs  Const.  Hist .  II.  xiv.  95  A  general  sentence  of  for¬ 
feiture  or  ‘  exheredation  ’  was  issued. 

f  Exheredita*tion.  Obs.  rare.  =  prec. 

1583  Stocker  Civ.  Wanes  Lo~we  C.  11.  6  a,  All  Grauntes, 
Exhereditations,  and  other  disposed  goodes. 

+  Exhi  be,  V.  Obs.  rare~x .  In  5  exhybe.  [a.  F. 
exhibe-r,  ad.  L.  exhibere  to  Exhibit.]  trails .  To 
exhibit,  produce. 

1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  11.  245  a/2  Yf 
he  hadde  not  conne  exhybe  and  shewe  the  same  ayen  . .  he 
sholde  haue  lost  his  hede. 

+  E’xhibent.  Obs.  rare~x.  [ad.  L.  ex  hi  bent- 
cm,  pr.  pple.  of  exhibere :  see  Exhibit.]  One 
who  administers  (a  rite).  Cf.  Exhibit  v.  i. 

1658  J.  Robinson  Eudoxa  iii.  25  Baptism  received  un¬ 
worthily,  that  is,  either  on  the  exhibents  or  receivers  part. 

t  Exhi  bit,  pple .  Obs.  Forms :  6  exhibet, 
-yte,  exhybet,  exibite,  6-7  exhibit(e.  [ad.  L. 
exhibit-us,  pa.  pple.  of  exhibere :  see  Exhibit  v.] 
=  exhibited,  pa.  pple.  of  Exhibit  v. 

1526  Pilgr .  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  192  b,  Worshyp  exhi- 
byte  and  done  to  the  sayntes  of  God.  1529  Wolsey  in 
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Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  I.  104  II.  8  Thys  kyndnes  exibite  from 
the  Kyngs  Hyghnes  shall  prolong  my  lyff.  1534  Whitin- 
ton  Tullyes  Offices  11.  (1540)  103  Who  is  he.  .that  wyll  not 
prefer  in  his  dyligence  exhybet  the  fauour  of  a  ryche  man. 
1532  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  4  We  have  exhibet  to 
you  this  present  Catechisme.  1639  Chas.  I  Proclam.  Scot. 

4  Some  whereof  were  produced  and  exhibit  by  our  Com¬ 
missioner. 

Exhibit  (egzrbit),  sb.  fad.  L.  exhibit-um 
pa.  pple.  neut.  of  exhibere  :  see  Exhibit  v.~\ 

1.  Law.  a.  (see  quot.  1672.)  b.  Any  document 
(or,  more  recently,  any  material  object)  produced 
in  court  and  referred  to  and  identified  in  written 
evidence. 

1626  Impeachm.  Dk.  Buck  Jim.  (Camden'-  40  The  exhibite 
. .  shewed  unto  him  . .  is  the  true  . .  bill  of  ladeinge.  1636 
Divine  Trag.  43  Suppressing  the  Gentlemans  exhibits  and 
defence.  1662  Act  14  C/uis.  II,  c.  14  All  the  Processes,  Ex- 
hibites,  Writings  . .  and  Orders  were  had,  taken,  made  and 
done  in  the  said  Court  of  Admiralty.  1667  E.  Chamberlayne 
St.  Gt.  Brit.  1.  11.  viii.  (1743)  73  The  office  of  the  Register  is 
to  attend  the  court,  to  receive  all  libels,  or  bills,  allegations 
and  exhibits  of  witnesses.  1672  Cowel  Interpr.,  Exhibit, 
Exhibitum,  When  a  Deed,  Acquittance,  or  other  writing  is 
in  a  Chancery-suit  exhibited  to  be  proved  by  Witnesse,  and 
the  Examiner  writes  on  the  back  that  it  was  shewed  to  such 
a  one  at  the  time  of  his  Examination  ;  this  is  there  called 
an  Exhibit.  1776  Trial  0/  Nundocomar  46/2  Nagree 
paper  fixed  and  marked  exhibit  M.  1798  Si.  Papers  in 
Ann.  Reg.  288  Eight  pages  of  ciphered  exhibits.  1888  Chitty 

5  Rep.  Pat .,  etc.  Cases  673,  I  have  also  an  exhibit  of  goods 
which  the  Applicants  manufacture  or  sell. 

2.  A  detailed  and  formal  statement  of  particulars 
(as  debts,  liabilities,  etc.)  ;  orig.  one  intended  for 
production  in  court ;  hence  gen. 

1702  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  3778/4  They  are  desired  . .  to  bring 
or  send  such  their  Exhibits  of  Book  Debts,  Bonds,  etc.  1864 
D.  A.  Wells  Our  Burden  <5-  Str.  6  Having  thus  presented 
an  exhibit  of  our  present  and  prospective  national  liabilities. 

3.  Eccl.  in  pi.  The  documents  (letters  of  orders, 
institution  and  induction,  etc.)  which  a  beneficed 
or  licensed  clergyman  may  be  required  to  produce 
at  the  first  visitation  after  his  admission.  Hence, 
the  fees  payable  on  presenting  these  documents. 

1629-30  Bp.  Bedell  in  Ussher’s  Lett.  (1686)  422  By  Fees, 
he.  .seeks  to  take,  .for  Exhibits  at  Visitations.  1767  Burn 
Eccl.  Law.  (1824)  IV.  19  None  but  the  bishop,  or  [his  repre¬ 
sentative]  hath  right  de  jure  commit  ni  to  require  these 
exhibits  of  the  clergy.  1863  Blyth  Hist.  Notices  Fincham 
72  At  the  Bishop's  primary  visitation  in  1858  the  synodals 
were  5s.  and  the  exhibits  13^.  4 d. 

4.  Something  exhibited  or  presented  to  view. 

+  a.  gen.  A  spectacle,  sight.  Obs. 

1676  Hale  Coutempl.  1.  449  In  the  study  of  a  poor  Fly, 
there  would  be  such  a  confluence  of  so  many  wonderful  and 
difficult  Exhibits  in  it. 

b.  One  of  the  objects  composing  an  ‘exhibition’. 

1862  Leader  (Melbourne  5  July,  Exhibits  for  the  Geelong 

and  Western  District  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  Show.  1876  Fam.  Herald  2  Dec.  79/2  An  exhibit . . 
in  the  Peruvian  section  . .  attracted  an  unusual  share  of 
attention.  1884  Graphic  16  Aug.  166/2  The  horses  were  a 
grand  show  of  390  exhibits. 

c.  The  collection  of  articles  sent  by  any  one 
person,  firm,  country,  etc.  to  an  ‘exhibition’. 

1871  Daily  News  7  Dec.,  There  is  not  much  the  matter. . 
with  his  exhibit  [of  cattle].  1881  Harper  s  Mag.  June  50 
The  Portuguese  exhibit  at  the  last  Universal  Exposition  at 
Paris.  1887  F.  E.  Chadwick  in  Scribn.  Mag.  I.  517/1  The 
only  French  exhibit  was  that  of  the  Bureau  Veritas. 

5.  A  showing,  producing  in  evidence,  display. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas .  Notes  hi.  v.  95  The  Play  was  to  be 

presented  to  some  few  friends  before  the  publick  exhibit. 
1864  Fessenden  in  Times  24  Dec.,  The  powjr  to  compel 
an  exhibit  of  books  of  account.  1886  B.  W.  Richardson  in 
Pall  Mall  G.  27  Sept.  6/2  There  was  no  exhibit  in  these 
workers  of  any  deficiency  of  muscular  perception  or  skill. 

Exhibit  (egzi*bit),  v.  Forms:  5  exhibete, 
6-7  exhibite,  (6  exhybet,  exibyte),  6-  exhibit, 
[f.  L.  exhibit -  ppl.  stem  of  exhibere ,  f.  ex-  out  + 
habere  to  hold.] 

I.  To  offer,  furnish,  administer. 

+  1.  trans.  To  offer,  present  (sacrifice,  etc.);  to 
administer  (an  oath).  Obs. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  v.  (1890)  21  His  felaushyppe  chosen 
by  hym  for  to  make  and  exhibete  the  sayd  sacrefyce.  1532 
More  Confnt.  Barnes  vm.  Wks.  805/2  We  . .  exhibite  our 
bodies  a  liuely  host.  1589  Puttenham  Eng .  Poesie  1.  xii. 
(Arb.)  44  To  him  [God]  we  can  not  exhibit  ouermuch  praise. 
1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  xii.  54  The  worship  which  natu¬ 
rally  men  exhibite  to  Powers  invisible.  1657  Howell  Lon - 
dinop.  ^j  That  the  said  Commissioners  should  have  power 
to  exhibit  an  Oath. 

+  2.  To  grant,  provide,  furnish;  const,  to,  unto; 
hence,  to  defray  (expense).  Obs. 

1548  Hall  Chron.  195  b,  Frendes  ..  will  not  ..  remember 
a  great  gratuitie  and  benefite  in  time  of  necessitie,  to 
them  shewed  and  exhibited.  1563-83  Foxe  A.  ftp  M.  1 1. 
997/1  To  D.  Royston  . .  he  [Humfrey  Mummuth]  exhibited 
fortie  or  fiftie  pounds.  1577  Vautroullier  Luther  on  Ep. 
Gal.  178  The  blessing  promised  to  Abraham  and  exhibited 
by  Christ.  1577  Hanmer  Anc.  Eccl.  Hist.  (1619)  107 
Whose  necessary  expences  and  charges  Ambrose  exhibited. 
1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  lx.  (1611)  319  Wee  defraude  them 
of  such  outward  helps  as  wee  ought  to  exhibit.  1623  Bing¬ 
ham  Xenophon  32  We  will  exhibite  you  a  market.  1654 
Triana  in  Fuller  Cause  <$•  0/^(1867)  162  He  kept  Feli¬ 
ciano.  .as  a  gentle  almsman, exhibiting  diet  and  some  slender 
accommodations  unto  him. 

+  b.  intr .  To  provide  maintenance  ;  to  give  an 
*  exhibition  * ;  to  minister  (to  a  person’s  wants). 


Const,  to,  unto.  Obs.  Rarely  trans. :  To  give  an 
exhibition  to  (a  student). 

1601  F.  Godwin  Bps.  of  Eng.  312  [The]  Deane  of  York  . . 
sent  him  to  Oxeford,  and  so  long  as  he  liued  . .  exhibited 
vnto  him  there,  a  1695  Wood  (cited  by  Webster)  He  was  a 
special  friend  to  the  university,  .exhibiting  to  the  wants  of 
certain  scholars.  1709  Strype  Ann.  Ref  I.xlviii.  520  Well 
disposed  people  . .  used  to  exhibit  to  poor  students.  1868 
M.  Pattison  Acadcm.  Org.  iv.  107  The  sum  paid  out  of  en¬ 
dowments  to  students  exhibited. 

3.  trans.  {Med.)  To  administer  (a  remedy,  etc.). 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  251  They  were  wont  to  exhibit  it 

[Scammony]  for  a  purgation.  1620VENNER  Via  Recta  \ iii. 
168  If  the  meat  desired  be  of  a  very  naughty  and  ill  pro¬ 
perty,  then  it  is  not  to  be  exhibited.  1650  Bulvver  Anthro- 
pomet.  233  As  if  they  would  exhibit  a  medicine  to.  the 
Head.  1725  N.  Robinson  Th.  Physick  295  Let  a  Vomit  be 
exhibited  in  the  first  Place.  1821  T.  Sandvvith  Obscrv. 
Med.  <$*  Surg.  16  A  tea-spoonful  of  the  antimonial  wine  was 
exhibited  every  hour.  1874  A.  B.  Garrod  Mat.  Med. 
(ed.  4)  166  The  patient  should  fast  for  four  or  five  hours 
before  chloroform  is  exhibited. 

II.  Tosubmit  orexposetoview;  to  show, display. 

4.  To  hold  out,  or  submit  (a  document)  for  in¬ 
spection  ;  esp.  to  produce,  lodge,  put  in  (a  docu¬ 
ment)  in  a  court  of  law,  to  append  as  an  ‘exhibit’  to 
written  evidence.  Const,  to  ;  also  +  into  (a  court). 

1529  Act  21  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  5  So  that  the  said  testament 
be  exhibited  to  him  ..  in  wrytyng.  C1538  Starkey  Lett. 
p.  lxxv,  I  haue  not  fayned  to  exibyte  to  your  grace  this 
rude  commentary.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  hi.  i.  15 1  Accept 
this  Scrowle  . .  Which'. .  We  doe  exhibite  to  your  Maiestie. 
a  1626  Bacon  Max.  <$•  Uses  Com.  Law  67  They  are  to  ex¬ 
hibite  the  will  into  the  Bishops  court.  1848  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  44  One  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  manu¬ 
scripts  were  exhibited  was  Archbishop  Sancroft.  1884  Law 
Rep.  14  Q.  Bench  Div.  205  The  records,  .exhibited  to  the 
affidavits  filed  in  the  cause. 

absol.  1880  Muirhead  tr.  Instit.  Gains  iv.  §  163  His  ap¬ 
plication  for  an  arbiter  involved  an  admission  that  he  was 
bound  to  restore  or  exhibit. 

+  b.  To  give  up  (oneself  to  justice).  Obs.  rare fcl, 

1628  Hobbes  TJiucyd.  (1822)64  Pausanias. .  came  forth  and 
exhibited  himself  to  justice. 

5.  a.  To  submit  for  consideration ;  to  present, 
prefer  (a  petition,  an  accusation,  etc.).  Cf.  1. 

1529  Act  21  Hen.  VIII,  c.  16  §  11  Our  true  and  faithful 
Subjects,  .exhibited  unto  us  a  lamentable  Bill  of  Complaint. 
1598  Shaks.  Merry  IV.  11.  i.  29  Why  lie  Exhibit  a  Bill  in 
the  Parliament  for  the  putting  downe  of  men.  1634  W. 
Tirwhyt  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  66  May  easily  impetrate  at 
Gods  hands  any  supplication  you  shall  exhibite.  1647 
Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  1.  (1843)  IOA  He.  .exhibited  another 
charge  of  high  treason  against  the  duke.  1709  Strype  An?i. 
Ref.  I.  iii.  75  A  discourse  exhibited  to  the  Queen’s  Council. 
1747  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  V.  99  The  several  Charges  exhibited 
by  the  Complainants  against  Mr.  Ruston  were  frivolous  and 
malicious.  1805  East's  Rep.  V.  353  Where  two  libels  are 
exhibited  against  two  inhabitants  of  a  parish  for  tithes.  1829 

I.  Taylor  Enthus.  iv.  (1867)  79  Our  part  is  merely  to  exhibit 
against  the  system  the  charge  of  delusion  or  enthusiasm. 
1883  Rules  Supreme  Court  xxxi.  §  7  Any  interrogatories 
may  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  that  they  have  been  exhi¬ 
bited  unreasonably. 

+  b.  To  promulgate,  publish  (a  decree  or  order). 

1693  Mem.  Ct.  Teckely  iii.  2  Orders  should  be  exhibited 
for  maintaining  Officers  and  Souldiers. 

6.  To  set  forth  (in  words  or  figures) ;  to  detail. 

1534  Whitinton  Tullyes  Offices  1.  (1540)27  In  exhybetynge 

these  offyees  and  dutyes,  we  must,  etc.  a  1656  Hales  Gold. 
Rem.  (1688)  420  Leave  to  exhibit  their  Mind  in  writing. 
a  1687  Petty  Pol.  Arith.  viii.  (1691)  109  Mr.  Samuel  Fortry 
.  .exhibits  the  particulars.  1774  Warton  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry 
ii.  (1840)  I.  82  Which  [entries]  I  choose  to  exhibit  in  the 
words  of  the  original.  1807  T.  Thomson  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  381 
The  following  Table  exhibits  the  result  of  these  experiments. 
1846  Mill  Logic.  1.  iii.  §  1  To  exhibit  an  enumeration  of  all 
kinds  of  things  which  are  capable  of  being  made  predicates. 

7.  To  manifest  to  the  senses,  esp.  to  the  sight ; 
to  present  (a  material  object)  to  view. 

1573  (.title),  The  Whole  Works  of  W.  Tyndall,  etc.  . .  now 
in  print  here  exhibited  to  the  Church.  1659  Hammond  On 
Ps.  xxiv.  6  Annot.  138  Where  God  hath  promised  to  exhi¬ 
bite  himself  to  those  that  worthily  approach  him.  1774 
Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1776)  VII.  318  Out  of  this  opening 
they  exhibit  their  real  head  and  eyes.  1796  Morse  Amer. 
Geog.  I.  128  The  coasts  ..  sometimes  exhibit  extensive 
beaches.  1805  W.  Saunders  Min.  Waters  9  Water  is  . . 
made  up  of  two  substances, .  neither  of  which  can  be  ex¬ 
hibited  separately,  except  in  the  gaseous  form.  1837 
Goring  &  Pritchard  Microgr.  187  For  a  solar  intended  to 
exhibit  large  objects,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  iv.  33  It  may 
be  that  the  lake  simply  exhibits  the  colour  of  pure  water. 

b.  To  present  to  mental  view. 

1577  tr.  Bullinger  s  Decades  (1592)  590  We  haue  of  this, very 
many  examples  exhibited  vnto  vs.  1607  C.  Lever  in  Fan¬ 
'S'.  P.  Q.  Eliz.  (1845)  II.  522  Exhibite,  Lord,  my  pardon  in 
thy  prayer.  1780  Johnson  Let.  Mrs.  Thrale  18  Apr.,  She 
and  her  husband  exhibited  two  very  different  appearances 
of  human  nature.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <$•  F.  II.  xii.  506  The 
general  exhibited  a  memorable  lesson  of  firmness  and  se¬ 
verity.  1802  Med.  Jrtil.  VII I.  532  Oxydated  muriatic  gas. . 
exhibits  . .  the  surest  means  of  checking  contagion.  1821 

J.  Q.  Adams  in  C.  Davies  Metr.Syst .  111.  (1871)  84  In  both, 
the  phenomenon  is  still  exhibited. 

*f  c.  intr.  for  refl.  Obs. 

1656-81  Blount  Glossogr.,  Exhibite  . .  to  shew  it  self. 
1768  74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  119  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  mind  to  assent  to  whatever  appearances  that  exhibit 
when  all  other  evidence  that  might  correct  them  is  removed 
out  of  her  reach. 

8.  To  represent  by  a  figure,  drawing,  etc.  :  said 
also  of  the  drawing  itself. 

x799  Med .  Jml.  I.  210  Embellished  only  with  34  plates, 


but  they  exhibit  mostly  new,  rare,  and  valuable  plants. 
1825  J.  Nicholson  Operat .  Mechanic  279  One  of  these 
branches  is  exhibited  in  the  figure.  1831  Brewster  Optics 
vi.  63  The  following  method  ..  of  exhibiting  caustic  curves 
I  have  found  exceedingly  convenient. 

b.  To  present  a  delineation  or  an  embodiment 
of  in  words  or  in  action. 

1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  404  In  the  power  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  character  by  means  of  dialogue  he  was  deficient.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  a)  V.  12  [They]  are  to  exhibit  in  their 
lives  that  virtue  which  is  the  basis  of  the  state. 

9.  To  manifest  by  signs,  indicate  the  existence  of, 
display. 

1799  Med.  JrnL  II.  251  Countenance  exhibits  more  dis¬ 
tress.  1832  Ht.  Martineau  Ireland  1 13  More  exhibited 
their  uncomplaining  poverty  in  their  looks  and  dress. 
1845  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  F  x5  Gregory  exhibits  . .  a 
union  of  prudence  . .  and  unshrinking  principle.  _  1854 
Brewster  More  Worlds  ix.  147  The  power,  and  wisdom, 
and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  are  exhibited  to  us  every  day 
and  every  hour. 

10.  To  show  publicly  for  the  purpose  of  amuse¬ 
ment  or  instruction,  or  in  a  competition  ;  to  make 
a  show  of ;  rarely ,  to  perform  in  public. 

1797  Bewick  Brit.  Birds  (1847)  F  65  A  living  bird  exhi¬ 
bited  in  a  show.  1832  G.  Downes  Lett.  Cont.  Countries  I. 
31  This  celebrated  musician,  whose  laurel  also  is  exhibited. 
1845  Florist's  Jr nl.  201  Mr.  Eyles  exhibited  the  best  six. 
1845  E.  Holmes  Mozart  19  One  of  them  . .  happening  to 
exhibit  a  solo  on  the  violin.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886,1 
1 12  After  supper  Voltaire  would  exhibit  a  magic  lantern. 
1878  Jevons  Prim.  Pol.  Econ.  57  Except  to  exhibit  as 
curiosities. 

absol.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  W.  xviii,  Carrying  their  scenes 
..to  the  next  village  where  they  were  to  exhibit.  1806 
Gazetteer  Scotl.  (ed.  2)  145  A  theatre,  where  a  party  of  stroll¬ 
ing  comedians  occasionally  exhibit.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit. 
Ind.  II.  v.  v.  493  With  as  much  ..  regularity,  as  if  4hey 
had  been  exhibiting  on  a  parade. 

b.  U.  S.  To  present  or  declaim  (a  speech  or 
an  essay)  in  public.  Also  absol. 

1817  Laws  Vale  Coll.  iv.  §  11  If  any  student  .  .  shall 
exhibit  anything  not  allowed  by  the  Faculty.  Ibid.  viii.  §  28 
No  Student  who  shall  receive  any  appointment  to  exhibit 
before  the  class,  .shall  give  any  treat  of  wine. 

c.  intr.  for  refl. 

1863  Mrs.  C.  Clarke  Shaks.  Char.  vi.  152  He  there  ex¬ 
hibits  in  rampant  folly. 

Hence  Exhibited  ppl.  a. 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Exhibited,  presented  or  offered. 
1775  Ash,  Exhibited,  brought  forth  to  view,  proposed,  dis¬ 
played.  1861  Thornbury  Turner  I.  258  The  ‘  Moonlight 
at  Millbank  '.  .was  his  first  exhibited  oil-picture. 

Exhibitable  (egzibitab’l),  a.  [f.  Exhibit  v.  + 
-able.]  That  admits  of  being  exhibited. 

1838  Coleridge  Lit.  Rem.  III.  388 They  are  all  Sura/xei?, 
exhibitable  powers,  i860  Chambers  Encycl .  s.  v.  Balance 
of  Trade,  Both  actually  gain,  though  the  gain  may  not  be 
exhibitable  in  the  form  of  a  money-balance. 

Exhibitant  (egzi'bitant).  rare.  [f.  Exhibit  v. 
+  -ant.]  a.  One  who  exhibits  or  displays 
(qualities).  +  b.  One  who  prefers  or  presents  (an 
accusation). 

1818  Morn.  Chron.  9  Feb.,  Articles  of  peace  exhibited  by 
the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Viscount  Sidmouth.  .against 
Arthur  Thistlewood.  .First  this  exhibitant  saith,  that  in  the 
month  of  April  last,  Arthur  Thistlewood  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  of  London  on  charges  of  high  treason,  etc.  1846 
BlacJcw .  Mag.  LIX.  16  Liberality,  and  generosity,  .secure 
for  the  memory  of  their  exhibitant  gratitude  and  reverence. 

Exhibiter  (egzi-bitar).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -erE] 
One  who  exhibits  (in  various  senses  of  the  vb.). 
Now  rare  ;  =  Exhibitor. 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V,  1.  i.  74  He  seemes.  .rather  swaying 
more  vpon  our  part,  Then  cherishing  th’exhibiters  against 
vs.  1613  T.  Godwin  Rom.  Aniiq.  (1658)  99  The  master  or 
exhibiter  thereof,  did  . .  give  notice  unto  the  people,  what 
day  the  prize  should  be  performed.  1836  Hor.  Smith  Tin 
Trump.  (1876)  267  The  pig  exhibiter  remonstrated  with  the 
author  of  the  mischief. 

Exhibiting,  vbl.  sl>.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ingE]  The 
action  of  the  vb.  Exhibit  in  various  senses. 

1620  Venner  Via  Recta  ii.  30  How  many  precepts  ought 
there  to  be  obserued  in  the  exhibiting  of  pure  wine  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  age.  1643  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793)  311 
The  giving  and  the  exhibiting  of  the  poison.  1721  Strype 
Eccl.  Mem.  III.  xi.  106  Wealthy  and  well-disposed  citizens 
deposited  their  charitable  monies,  for  the  exhibiting  to  in¬ 
genious  men  at  the  universities. 

Exhibition  (eksibrjsn).  Forms  :  5-6  exibi- 
cion,  -ycion,  5  (exebucion,  -hebicion),  exhi- 
bicion,  -hibycion,  -hybycyon,  7  (exhibicon), 
6- exhibition,  [a.  OF.  exhibicion,  Fr.  exhibition, 
ad.  late  L.  exhibition-em,  n.  of  action  f.  exhibere 
to  Exhibit.] 

I.  The  action  of  providing  or  furnishing. 

+  1.  Maintenance,  support.  Obs.  [Cf.  late  L. 
exhibitio  ct  tegumentum  =  ‘  food  and  raiment  ’ 
(Forcellini).] 

x432  5°  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  VII.  259  Havynge..a  litelle 
summe  assignede  to  his  exhibicion.  1480  Bury  Wills  { 1850) 
65,  I  will  that .  .oon  parte  therof  to  be  applied  and  conuerted 
to  thexibicion  and  sustentacion  of  a  perpetuall  chapleyn. 
1567  R.  Mulcaster  Eortescue's  De  Laud.  Leg.  (1572)  113 
Charges  for  the  exhibition  [L.  exhibitione ]  of  their  Children. 
a  1625  Fletcher  Nice  Valour  111.  i,  My  maintenance,  ras¬ 
cals  ;  my  Bulk,  my  exhibition  !  1711  Strype  Parker  { 1821) 
I.  503  To  bestow  £8  of  the  said  £  10.  .towards  the  use  and 
exhibition  of  three  grammar  scholars. 

+  b.  The  ‘  foundation  ’  of  a  grammar-school. 

13. .  in  Whiston  Cathedral  Trusts  52  That  no  childe  be 
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admitted  to  thexhibicion  of  the  said  churche,  whose  father  j 
is  knowne  to  be  worthe  in  goodes  above  ccc1'. 

+  2.  sing,  and  //.  An  allowance  of  money  for  ; 
a  person’s  support ;  a  pension,  salary.  Obs. 

1498  Patent  Roll  13  Hen.  VII ,  On  reasonable  wages  or 
exebucion.  1501  Plumpton  Corr.  163  He  sendeth  you  but 
xli  towards  the  exibicions  of  my  nese  nis  wyfe.  1635  Sir  R. 
Boyle  Diary  in  Lismore  Pape?'s  Ser  1.  (1884)  IV.  138 
50’1  was  lent  to  my  son  . .  which  I  am  to  abate  owt  of  his 
next  Easter  exhibicon.  1676  Wycherley  PI.  Dealer  v.  i, 
He  must  have  a  setled  Exhibition  of  forty  pounds  a  Year. 
1741  Swift  Pres.  St.  Affairs  Wks.  1755  II.  1.  215  He  . .  is 
driven  to  live  in  exile  upon  a  small  exhibition. 

+  b.  A  gift,  present.  Obs. 

1579  Fulke  Con/, ut.  Sanders  553  His  owne  bondslaues, 
whom  he  hyreth  with  a  little  exhibition,  to  blase  his  chan- 
tie.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  iv.  iii.  75,  I  would  not  doe  such  a 
thing  for  a  joynt  Ring,  .nor  any  petty  exhibition. 

3.  +  a.  Pecuniary  assistance  given  to  a  university 
student  (obs.  in  general  sense),  b.  Now  only  spec. 

A  fixed  sum  given  for  a  term  of  years  from  the 
funds  of  a  school,  college,  or  university,  generally 
upon  the  result  of  a  competitive  examination.  Cf. 
Bitrsary  3  and  Scholarship. 

а.  c  1525  Skelton  Replyc.  143  To  gyve  you  exhibycion 
To  mainteyne  with  your  skolls.  1581  Mulcaster  Positions 
xxxix.  (1887)  194  They  will  giue  a  scholer  some  petie  poore 
exhibition  to  seeme  to  be  religious.  1598  E.  Gilpin  Skial. 
(1878)  11,  I  have  sized  in  Cambridge,  and  my  friends  a  sea¬ 
son  Some  exhibition  for  me  there  disburst. 

b-  1631  T.  Adams  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  146  An 
exhibition  of ^40  per  annum  for  two  or  three  years.  1692 
Sir  R.  Bulkeley  in  Evelyn's  Mem.  (1857)  III.  323  At  St. 
Paul’s  school  he  was  chosen  (with  a  small  exhibition  of  £  10 
a  year  . .)  to  go  off  to  Cambridge.  1772  Hist.  Rochester  qi 
A  yearly  exhibition  was  to  be  paid  to  four  scholars.  1806 
K.  White  Let.  30  June,  My  last  term  bill  amounts  only  to 
^45^.3^.,  after  my  exhibitions  are  deducted.  1886  Ox/. 
Umv.  Calendar  37  Candidates  for  the  [Junior  Mathema¬ 
tical]  Exhibition  must  be  Members  of  the  University  who 
have  not  exceeded  eight  Terms  from  their  matriculation 
inclusively. 

II.  4.  Med.  The  administration  of  a  remedy. 

1785  J*  Pearson  in  Med.Comnnin.  II.  77  The  most  proper 
remedy  against  such  a  diarrhoea,  is  the  exhibition  of  a 
cathartic.  1806  Med.  Jml.  XV.  101  During  the  exhibition 
of  all  these  medicines,  purgative  glysters  also,  .were  used. 
1875  B.  Meadows.  Clin.  Observ.  28  As  the  result  of  the 
exhibition  of  arsenical  treatment. 

III.  5.  The  action  of  exhibiting,  submitting 
for  inspection,  displaying  or  holding  up  to  view  ; 
manifestation  ;  visible  show  or  display  (of  a  feel¬ 
ing,  quality,  etc.)  ;  an  instance  of  this.  Const,  of. 

1663  Barrow  Serm.  (1683)  I.  xii.  162  The  ancient  exhi¬ 
bition  of  a  gracious  promise.  1692  Ray  Dissol.  World 
iii.  ix.  (1732)  400  The  Exhibition  of  the  Messiah.  1701 
Grew  Cosm.  Sacra  11.  v.  §  17  What  are  all  mechanick  works, 
but  the  sensible  exhibition  of  mathematick  demonstrations? 
1755  Magens  Insuretnces  I.  453  The  Exhibition  of  the  usual 
Clearances  and  Certificates.  1780  Harris  Philol.  Enq.  Wks. 
(1841)  427  A  dramatic  piece,  or  play,  is  the  exhibition  of  an 
action.  1833  Chalmers  Const.  Man  (1835)  I.  v.  208  Anger, 
if  we  but  study  its  history  and  actual  exhibitions.  1850 
Mrs.  Jameson  Leg.  Monast.  Ord.  (1863)  94  Dunstan  never 
would  have  dared  such  an  exhibition  of  presumption. 

b.  The  action  of  producing  (an  object  of  liti¬ 
gation)  in  court. 

1880  Muirhead  tr.  Instit.  Gains  iv.  §  157  He  is  pursuer 
who  desires  exhibition  or  restitution. 

c.  Sc.  Law.  An  action  for  compelling  produc¬ 
tion  or  delivery  of  writings. 

1861  in  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scotl. 

d.  concr.  Something  that  is  exhibited ;  a  dis¬ 
play,  sight,  spectacle. 

1786  Gilpin  Observ.  Mts.  <$•  Lakes  I.  p.  xxvii,  The 
windings  of  a  noble  river — or  some  other  exhibition,  c  1790 
Imison.SV/*.  Art  11.  51  Some  excellent  pHnts.  .held  in  great 
esteem  among  the  admirers  of  exhibitions  of  this  kind.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  665  Exhibitions  which  humane 
men  generally  avoid. 

e.  To  make  an  exhibition  of  oneself :  to  behave 
so  as  to  appear  in  a  contemptible  aspect.  Colloq. 

б.  A  public  display  (of  works  of  art,  manufac¬ 
tured  articles,  natural  productions,  etc.)  ;  also,  the 
place  where  the  display  is  made.  In  early  quots. 
often  spec,  the  exhibition  of  pictures  of  the  Royal 
Academy;  now  applied  esp.  to  those  exhibitions 
on  a  large  scale  of  which  the  i  Great  Exhibition  * 
held  in  London  in  1851  was  the  first  and  typical 
example. 

1761  Johnson  Let.  Baretti  10  June  in  Boswell,  The  artists 
have  instituted  a  yearly  exhibition  of  pictures  and  statues. . 
This  year  was  the  second  exhibition.  1818  Byron  Beppo 
lxxviii,  No  exhibition  glares  with  annual  pictures.  1824 
Miss  Mitford  in  L’Estrange  Life  (1870)  II.  ix.  183  Is  it 
possible  that  the  Exhibition  has  closed  and  *  Silenus  *  not 
been  sold?  1851  Expositor  n  Jan.  163/3  The  Exhibition 
is  to  be  no  mere  fancy  fair  or  amateur  show-room.  1890 
( title\  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Military  Exhibition. 

b.  atti'ib.  and  Co?nb. 

1840  Dickens  Old  C.  Shop  xxvii,  It  was  too  late  to  repair 
to  the  exhibition-room.  1861  Thornbury  Turner  I.  91  The 
lad's  own  productions  at  Somerset  House  would  have  been 
quite  enough  to  attract  an  exhibition-haunting  amateur. 

Hence  Exhibi  tional  a of  or  pertaining  to  an 
exhibition.  Exhibi'tionize,  v.,  nonce-wd .,  intr.  to 
frequent  exhibitions. 

1834  Nezu  Monthly  Mag.  XLI.  245  Hackneyed  as  we  are 
in  exhibitionizing,  we  did  not  contemplate  this  scene  without 
the  liveliest  pleasure.  1882  J.  Parker  Apost.  Life  (1884) 
VOL.  111. 


III.  294  There  is  no  touch  of  merely  exhibitional  genius. 
1886  New  Princeton  Rev.  I.  121  Madame  and  her  suite  had 
gone  to  partake  of  their  yearly  exhibitional  refreshments. 

Exhibitioner  (eksibi'Jbna.i).  [f.  prec.  +  -er1] 

+  1.  One  who  pays  for  (va  person’s)  mainten¬ 
ance.  Obs. 

fI575  Fulke  Confut.  Doctr.  Purgatory  (1577)  438  To 
make  a  fond  florish  a  farre  of  in  wordes  of  common  wrang¬ 
ling,  to  please  your  patrones  and  exhibitioners. 

2.  One  who  holds  an  exhibition  at  a  university. 

1679  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  1.  iii.  227  (an.  1536)  Yet  severe  Im¬ 
positions  and  heavy  Taxes  were  laid  on  them ;  a  fifth  part  for 
Repairs,  a  tenth  at  least  for  an  Exhibitioner.  1707  Hearne 
Collect.  24  Jan.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  I.  319  10  Exhibitioners 
who  are  to  study  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Tongues.  1843 
Coleridge  in  Arnold  Stanley's  Life  $  Corr.  (1844)  I.  i.  9 
Corpus  is  a  very  small  establishment  .  .with  four  exhibi¬ 
tioners.  1886  Oxf.  Univ.  Calendar  117  There  is  a  power 
of  renewal . .  if  the  College  are  satisfied  with  the  Scholar 
or  Exhibitioner. 

3.  =  Exhibitor  i,  2. 

1791  G.  Wakefield  Enquiry  Publ.  Wo?‘ship  30  The  effect 
is  not  so  correspondent  to  the  nature  of  the  expected  visit¬ 
ant,  as  to  the  faculties  of  the  exhibitioner.  1792  —  Ibid. 
(ed.  2)  42  note,  The  indefensible  mode  of  our  dissenting  ex¬ 
hibitioners.  1840  Frasers  Mag.  XXI.  730  There  is  among 
the  present  exhibitioners  [at  the  Royal  Academy]  no  lack 
of  this  kind  of  talent. 

Exhibitionist  (eksibi-Jbnist).  rare-',  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -1st.]  One  who  takes  part  in  an  exhibition 
or  public  performance  ;  a  performer. 

1821  Blackw.  Mag.  IX.  571  The  whole  of  the  service  is  to 
devolve  upon  the  clergyman  and  the  precentor,  with  a  few 
hired  or  trained  exhibitionists. 

Exhibitive  (egzrbitiv),  a.  [ad.  mod.L.  cx- 
hibitivus ,  f.  exhibit - :  see  Exhibit  v.  and  -ive.] 

+  1.  Having  the  function  of  imparting  or  com¬ 
municating.  Cf.  Exhibit  v.  i.  Const,  of.  Obs. 

[1550  Bucer  Conf.  de  Ench.  §  54  Malo  dicere.  .pane  &  vino 
dari  corpus  &  sanguinem  Domini,  quam  significari,  et  panem 
hie  signum  esse  corporis  exhibitivum  quam  signum  simpli- 
citer.]  1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  1.  ii.  98  The  signes 
of  the  old  Testament  be  not  in  his  iudgment  exhibitiue  of 
any  grace,  but  significatiue  only.  1681  R.  L’Estrange 
Apol.  Prot.  iv.  i.  1 12  That  the  Species  of  Bread  and  Wine 
are  not  only  Signs,  .but  that  they  are  also  Exhibitive  and 
Communicative,  .of  the  very  things  that  they  represent. 

2.  Having  the  property  or  function  of  exhibiting 
or  showing  forth.  Const,  of. 

1596  H.  Clapham  Brief e  Bible  1.  32  Togither  with  his 
Covenant,  the  Lord  adioyneth  a  Seale,  or  exhibitiue  Signe. 
1708  Brit.  Apollo  No.  45.  1/2  Words  exhibitive  of  a  double 
figure.  1737  Waterland  Eucharist  168  The  Sacramental 
Bread,  .representative  and  exhibitive  of  the  natural  Body. 

t  3.  Used  for  :  Self-manifesting.  (Of  the  Divine 
mind  :  by  Norris  opposed  to  conceptivei)  Obs.  rare. 

1678  Norris  Coll.  Misc.  (1699)  159  The  Simple  Essences 
of  Things,  .are  the  same  with  that  [sc.  the  Divine]  Under¬ 
standing  it  self,  consider’d  as  variously  exhibitive  or  repre¬ 
sentative.  Ibid.  352  By  the  mind  of  God  Exhibitive,  is 
meant  the  essence  of  God,  as  thus  or  thus  imitable,  or  par¬ 
ticipate  by  any  Creature. 

Hence  Exhi/bitively  adv. 

1610  T.  Higgons  Serm.  Pauls  Crosse  3  Mar.(i6n)  21  This 
grace  is,  equally,  in  all  the  persons,  but  originally  in  the 
Father,  exhibitiuely  in  the  Son.  1739  Waterland  Sacram. 
Part  Eucharist  12  The  Trope  lies  in  the  Verb  was,  put  for 
signify,  or  exhibitively  signifie. 

Exhibitor  (egzrbitai).  [a.  L.  exhibitor,  agent- 
n.  f.  exhibere  to  Exhibit.] 

1.  One  who  shows  (something)  as  a  curiosity; 
a  showman,  one  who  produces  in  public  a  show  or 
spectacle.  Cf.  Exhtbiter  b. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  xi.  245  The  exhibitors  of  that 
shew  politiquely  had  plac’d  Whiflers  arm’d  and  link’d 
through  the  Hall.  1814  Wordsw.  Excursion  vm.  29  The 
spectator,  who  a  while  was  pleased  More  than  th’  exhi¬ 
bitor  himself,  a  1845  Hood  Ode  to  J.  Ireland  i,  Oh,  very 
reverend  Dean  and  Chapter,  Exhibitors  of  giant  men.  1875 
Buckland  Log-bk.  19  The  exhibitor  told  us  a  wonderful  story. 

2.  One  who  contributes  an  article  for  public  ex¬ 
hibition. 

1845  Florist's  Jml.  205  The  only  exhibitor  in  the  class 
for  12  species.  1851  Expositor  11  Jan.  163/3  The  hosts  of 
exhibitors  [at  the  Exhibition  of  1851]. 

Hence  Exhibitorship. 

1862  Sat.  Rez>.  XI V.  72/1  Medal  and  Honourable  Men¬ 
tion  become  little  more  than  a  certificate  of  exhibitorship. 

Exhibitory  (egzrbitari),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
exhibitori-us ,  f.  exhibere  :  see  Exhibit  and  -ory.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  a.  Intended  to  exhibit,  set  forth,  or  display, 
b.  Of  or  pertaining  to  display  or  exhibition. 

1772  Warton  Life  Sir  T.  Pope  (1780)  379  note.  An  exhi¬ 
bitory  bill  . .  of  expences  for  their  removal  this  year.  1849 
Ruskin  Se?>.  Lamps  i.  §  8. 18  The  treatment  of  the  Papists' 
temple  is  eminently  exhibitory  ;  it  is  surface  work  through¬ 
out.  1879  H.  N.  Hudson  Hamlet  Pref.  15  Knowledge  .. 
less  available  for. .  exhibitory  purposes.  1882  Century  Mag. 
XXV.  101  The  gay,  storm-beleaguered  camp,  in  the  words 
of  its  exhibitory  press,  began  to  ‘  boom '. 

2.  Intended  to  cause  the  exhibition  or  production 
of  an  article  in  dispute. 

1886  Muirhead  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  709/1  If  the  respon¬ 
dent  obeyed  the  order  in  a  restitutory  or  exhibitory  decree, 
there  was  an  end  of  the  matter. 

+  B.  sb.  A  procedure  with  regard  to  the  *  exhi¬ 
bition  ’  of  remedies.  Obs. 

1607  Walkington  Opt.  Glass  14  Physicians,  .(whose  exhi- 
bitones  to  themselues  do  not  parallele  their  prescripts,  .to 
others). 


Exhilarant  (egzi-larant),  a.  and  sb.  [a.  F. 
cxhilarant,  ad.  L.  exhilarant- cm ,  pr.  pple.  of  ex¬ 
it  Harare  to  Exhilarate.] 

A.  adj.  That  exhilarates  ;  exhilarating. 

1866  Mrs.  Whitney  L.  Goldthwaitc  xii.  294  The  exhilarant 
draught  in  which  they  drank  the  mountain-joy.  1872 
13 lack ie  Lays  Highl.  Introd.  49  The  breeze  . .  and  the  tide 
.  .impart  a  healthy  and  an  exhilarant  stimulus. 

B.  sb.  An  exhilarating  medicine. 

1803  Pilkington  View  Derbysh.  1. 329  It  has  been  holden 
in  high  repute  as  a  cordial  and  exhilerant  [«V].  1839  Nan 
Monthly  Mag.  LVII.  371  The  use  of  this  drug  as  an  exhi- 
larent  [rfe]  is  not  confined  to  the  poor,  a  1843  Southf.y 
Doctor  (1849)  164  An  exhilarant  and  a  cordial  which  re¬ 
joiced  and  strengthened  him.  1868  Garrod  Mat.  Med. 
(ed.  3)  390  Exhilarants  are  medicines  whose  primary  effect 
is  to  cause  an  exaltation  of  the  spirits. 

Exhilarate  (egzHanff),  v.  Forms  :  7-8  ex- 
hilerate,  (6  -arite),  6-  exhilarate,  [ad.  L.  exhil- 
ardt-  ppl.  stem  of  exhilardre,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex- 
prefS)  +  hilar-is  cheerful :  see  Hilarity.] 

1.  trails.  To  make  cheerful  or  merry ;  to  cheer, 
enliven,  gladden  (a  person,  his  spirits,  etc.). 

1540  Morysine  Vives *  Introd.  Wysd.  E  vj  b,  A  cleane 
and  a  pure  conscience  maye  exhilarate  the  mynde.  1621 
Burton  Anat.  Mel.  11.  ii.  vi.  iii.  Sundry  are  the  meanes  .. 
to  exhilerate  a  sorrowfull  heart.  1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic. 
(j779)  II.  xxxviii.  22  Peregrine ..  advised  him  to  exhilarate 
his  spirits  with  a  glass  of  wine,  a  1763  Shenstone  Ess.  36 
He  would  be  exhilarated  at  the  sight  of  the  first  beggar  that 
he  saw.  1796  C.  Marshall  Garden,  xx.  (1813)  426  Frost 
. .  exhilarates  our  spirits.  1848  Dickens  Domoey  xxxvi,  It 
seemed  greatly  to  delight  and  exhilarate  him  to  say  so. 

b.  To  impart  cheerfulness  to,  enliven  (a  thing  or 
pursuit). 

1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  177  F  5  A  select  company  of 
curious  men,  who  met  once  a  week  to  exhilarate  their 
studies.  1795  Anderson  Embassy  China  274  A  joyous 
dinner,  exhilarated  by  plenty  of  spirits. 

+  2.  intr.  To  become  cheerful.  Obs.  rare—*. 

1620  Bacon  Sp.  in  Pari,  in  Lett.  <5*  Life  (1874)  VII.  177 
The  shining  of  the  sun,  whereby  all  things  exhilarate,  is 
hindered  by  clouds. 

Exhilarating  (egzHareffig),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  + -ing^.]  That  exhilarates;  cheering,  en¬ 
livening,  inspiriting. 

1643  Milton  Divorce  n.  ix.  (1851)  87  Marriage  . .  was 
especially  giv'n  as  a  cordiall  and  exhilarating  cup  of  solace. 
1708  J.  Philips  Cyder  11.  66  A  Continual  Tide  Flows  from 
th’  exhilerating  Fount.  1779-81  Johnson  L.  P.,  Denham , 
Nothing  is  less  exhilarating  than  the  ludicrousness  of  Den¬ 
ham.  1845 Darwin  Voy.  Nat.  iv.  (1879)76  We.. started  for 
another  exhilarating  gallop.  1865  Livingstone  Zambesi 
xxv.  519  The  air  which  was  exhilarating  to  Europeans. 

Hence  Exhilaratingly  adv. 

1850  in  Ogilvie. 

Exhilaration  (egzidar^Tan).  Also  7-8  ex- 
hileration.  [ad.  late  L.  exhilardtion-cm,  n.  of 
action  f.  exhilardre  to  Exhilarate.] 

1.  The  action  or  means  of  exhilarating  ;  a  cheer¬ 
ing  or  enlivening  influence. 

1623-6  Cockeram,  Exhileration.  1629  J.  Maxwell  tr. 
Herodian  (1635) 301  To  use  all.  .exhilarations  for  joy  of  the 
gods  wedding.  1792  V.  Knox  Serm.  xi.  247  This  remedy. . 
enlivens,  .by  an  unnatural  exhilaration.  ‘1864  Longf.  Fate. 
Ser.  Feder.  139  There  was.  .that  wild  exhilaration  in  the  air. 

2.  The  condition  or  feeling  of  being  exhilarated. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  721  Exhilaration  hath  some  Affinity 

with  Joy.  1802  Cogan  Philos.  Treat.  Passions  1.  ii.  (ed.  2) 
63  Every  species  of  torpor  is  subdued  ;  an  exhilaration  suc¬ 
ceeds.  1838  Dickens  Nick .  Nick,  xxiv,  A  bill  of  fare  that 
might  kindle  exhilaration  in  the  breast  of  a  misanthrope. 
1875  Hamerton  Intell.  Life  x.  v.  388  The  feeling  of.  .ex¬ 
hilaration  will  last  for  several  hours. 

Exhilarative  (egzi-larAiv),  a.  [f.  L.  exhi- 
larat-  ppl.  stem  of  exhilardre  to  Exhilarate  + 
-ive.]  Tending  to  produce  exhilaration. 

1864  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  IV.  356  Pamphlets  . .  sapid,  ex¬ 
hilarative.  1873  St.  Pauls  Mag.  Feb.  133  It  was  a  morn¬ 
ing  most  exhilarative.  1875  H.  C.  Wood  Therap.  (1879) 
200  A  feeling  of  lassitude,  .preceded,  .by  a  short  period  of 
exhilarative  excitement. 

Exhilarator  (egzHar^tsi).  [f.  Exhilarate  v. 
+  -OR.]  One  who,  or  that  which,  exhilarates. 

1807  Edin.  Rev.  X.  88  We  certainly  do  not  approve  of 
cards  and  wagers  as  the  best  exhilarators  of  the  spirits. 
1822  Blackw.  Mag.  XII.  279  Where  Erskine  parted  his 
mantle  of  puns  among  the.  .aspiring  exhilarators  of  the  Bar. 

Exhilaratory,  a.  rare.  [f.  Exhilarate  v.  + 
-ory.]  Having  the  effect  of  exhilarating. 

1871  L.  Stephen  Playground  0/ Europe  284  The  danger 
is  trifling  enough  to  be  merely  exhila[ra]tory. 

Exhilient,  bad  form  of  Exilient,  Obs. 

Exhort  (egZ|hput,  egzjfrt),  v.  Forms  :  4  6  ex- 
ort(e,  -horte,  4-  exhort,  [ad.  L.  exhort-dri,  f.  ex- 
intensive  +  hortari  to  encourage  :  see  Hortatory. 
Cf.  F.  exhorter  and  Exhort.  Not  now  in  col¬ 
loquial  use.] 

1.  traits.  To  admonish  earnestly;  to  urge  by 
stimulating  words  to  conduct  regarded  as  laudable. 
Said  also  of  circumstances,  etc.  :  To  serve  as  an 
incitement,  a.  simply. 

c  1400  A pot.  Loll.  30  If  prestis  ouerwile  exort  or  monest 
Jze  peple.  ai  533  Ld.  Berners  I  hi  on  lxxxi.  247  He  soo 
exorted  me  that  at  the  houre  of  mydnyghte  he  made  me  to 
aryse  hastely.  1538  Starkey  England  1.  i.  25  To  the  wych 
purpos..the  tyme  -xhortyth  us.  1548-9  (Mar .)  Bk.  Com. 
Prayer,  Offices  19  Then  shall  the  minister  exhort  the  sick: 
person  after  this  fourme,  1604  Shaks.  Ham.  tv.  iv.  46  (Qq.) 
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Examples,  gross  as  earth,  exhort  me.  1825  Lytton  Falk • 
land  40  Write  to  me.  .exhort  me,  admonish  me. 

absol.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  31  pe  prest  be  mi^ti  to  exort  in 
al  doctrin.  1526-34  Tindale  2  Tim,  iv.  2  Exhorte  with  all 
longe  sufferinge  and  doctryne.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11. 
xxv.  131  The  words,  .of  him  that  Exhorteth.  a  1845  Barham 
Ingol. Leg. ,  Jerry  Jarvis ,  Whether  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hyandry 
exhorted  or  made  way  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tearbrain.  1881 
Bible  (RN .)  Rom.  xii.  8  He  that  exhorteth,  to  his  exhorting. 

b.  Const,  to  with  inf.  or  subord.  clause. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  iv.  (1890)  19,  I  the  exhorte  and  coun* 
ceylle  that  thou  ne  defoylle  nomore  thyn  hondes  wyth  my 
bloode.  1532  Diynne's  ed.  0/ Chaucer's  L.  G.  IV.  Hyps.  <$* 
Medea  73  That  he  in  his  neuewe  Iason  wolde  exhorte  To 
saylen  to  that  londe.  1535  Coverdale  Neh.  ix.  26  Thy 
prophetes  (which  exhorted  them  so  earnestly,  that  they 
shulde  conuerte  vnto  the).  1611  Bible  Tit.  ii.  6  Yong  men 
likewise  exhort,  to  bee  sober  minded.  1735  Berkeley  Def. 
Free-think.  in  Math.  §  37,  I  have  long  ago  done  what  you 
so  often  exhort  me  to  do.  i860  Hook  Lives  Alps.  (1869)  I. 

v.  226  The  bishops  were  exhorted  not  to  engage  in  secular 
affairs  more  than  was  necessary. 

c.  Const,  to  an  action  or  course,  a  condition. 

1529  More  Dyaloge  1.  Wks.  162/2  To  call  and  exorte  the 

worlde  from  all  pleasure  of  the  fleshe  to  the  puritie  and 
clennes  of  the  body  and  soule.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1. 
x.  (1611)  25  The  Apostle,  in  exhorting  men  to  contentment. 
1747  Johnson  Plan  Eng .  Diet.  Wks.  IX.  185  Commonly 
. .  we  exhort  to  good  actions,  we  instigate  to  ill.  a  1785 
Glover  Athenaid  11.45, 1  through  each  city.  .Have  pass’d, 
exhorting.  .Greece  To  bold  defence.  1848  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  II.  79  The  people  would  be  exhorted  to  liberality. 

2.  With  obj.  a  thing:  To  recommend  earnestly; 
to  insist  upon. 

c  1500  New  Not-br.  Mayd  in  Poet.  Tracts  (Percy  Soc.) 
47  What  I  exhorte  Not  herde  is.  1526-34  Tindale  i  Tim. 

vi.  2Thesethynges  teache  and  exhorte.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
ii.  179  While  we.  .Designing  or  exhorting  glorious  Warr. 
1771  Franklin  Autobiog.  Wks.  1840  1.  8  Exhorting  the 
repeal  of  those  laws,  so  contrary  to  charity.  1856  Froude 
Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  ii.  96  He.  .again  exhorted  a  reform. 

t  Exho  rt,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  =  Exhorta¬ 
tion. 

c  1475  Partenay  3972  By  the  exort  of  vntrew  man.  1525 
Ld.  Berners  Eroiss.  II.  Pref.,  The  princely  exhorte, 
whiche.  .our  foresaid  gracyous  soueraygne  gaue  me.  1590 
Lodge  Euphues  Gold.  Leg..  Did  he  make  a  large  exhort 
unto  concord  ?  c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  xi.  183  Kverywhere 
he  breathed  exhorts.  1715-20  Pope  Iliad  xii.  324  Drown 
Hector's  Vaunts  in  loud  Exhorts  of  Fight.  1829  A.  W. 
Fonblanque  Engl,  under  7  Administr.  (1837)  I.  238  Per¬ 
petual  exhorts  to  a  new  birth  unto  Toryism. 

+  Exhortance.  Obs.  In  7  Sc.  exhortans. 

[f.  as  prec.  +  -ance.]  =  Exhortation. 

(But  possibly  exhortans  may  be  an  abbreviation  in  the 
MS.  for  exhortations.)  ' 

c  1646  T.  Craufurd  Hist.  Univ.  Edinb.  (1808)  45  He 
[Mr.  Robert  Rollock]  . .  with  most  pithy  exhortans  setting 
them  on  to  vertue  and  pietie. 

t  Exho'rtary.  Obs.  rare—'.  In  6  -arie.  [f. 

Exhort  sb.  +  -ary.]  =  Exhortation. 

1584  Lodge  Alarum  54  The  father. .  having  ended  this 
exhortarie  is  answered,  .of  his  dissembling  sonne  thus. 

Exhortation  (eks^it<?i*j3n).  Forms  :  4-5 
exort-,  exhortacioun,  5-6  exhortacion,  -yon, 
exortacion,  (6  exhortatyoun,  exortation)  5- 
exhortation.  [ad.  L.  exhortation- em ,  n.  of  action 
f.  exhortari  to  Exhort.  Cf.  Fr.  exhortation .] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  exhorting,  of  earnestly 
admonishing  or  urging  to  what  is  deemed  laudable 
conduct ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1382  Wyclif  i  Tim.  iv.  13  Til  I  come  take  tent  to 
redynge,  to  exortacioun  and  techynge.  c  1425  Wyntoun 
Cron.  vii.  viii.  720  Eftyr  . .  syndry  exhortatyownys.  1477 
Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Dictes  6  To  gadre  money  or  tresor 
by  subtyl  exortation.  1505  Fisher  Penit.  Ps.  Wks.  1 
This  treatyse  . .  was  made  . .  at  the  exortacion  and  ster- 
ynge  of.  .princesse  Margarete.  1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech. 
(1884)  30  Thair  mother  gaf  exhortacion  to  ilkane  of  thame. 
<21656  Hales  Tracts  (1677)  11  Exhortations  from  all  sin. 
a  1732  ATTF.RBURY^r;;;. (1723)  II.  vi.  224  There  is  no  Room 
for  any  Exhortations  to  chanty.  1828  Whately  Rhet.  hi. 
Introd.,  A  great  part  of  the  Preacher’s  business  consists  of 
Exhortation.  1841  D’Israeli  Amen.  Lit .  (1867)  177  An 
exhortation  to  the  youthful  monarch  to  check  his  own  self- 
indulgence. 

2.  A  set  speech  delivered  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
horting  ;  a  discourse  ;  esp .  a  formal  address  in  the 
course  of  a  religious  observance,  liturgical  formulary 
or  rite.  Also  in  phrase,  To  make  an  exhoi'tation. 

C1450  Why  I  can't  be  a  Nun  373  in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  148 
Now,  lad  yes,  taketh  gode  hede  to  thys  exhortacion  That  I 
haue  taw^tyow  in  thys  lore.  1547  Boorde  Introd.  Knowl. 
xxxvii.  215  All  the  people  war  gathered  about  him,  to  heare 
him  make  an  exortation.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  11. 
326  The  place  . .  where  Moses  made  those  divine  exhorta¬ 
tions  some  say  was  Bethabara.  1704  Nelson  Fest.  # Fasts 
11.  ix.  (1739)  582  As  the  Exhortation  before  the  Communion 
suggests  to  us.  1848  Dickens  Do?nbey  v,  The  clergyman 
.  .delivering  (very  unaffectedly  and  simply)  the  closing  ex¬ 
hortation.  1875  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  III.  xviii.  28  The  result 
of  this  exhortation  was  a  long  and.  .important  session. 

3.  attrib. 

1872  Shipley  Glossary  190  Exhortation  Week ,  The  week 
before  Septuagesima  Sunday ;  so  called  in  the  Eastern 
Church  because  the  faithful  are  then  exhorted  to  prepare  for 
the  Great  Fast.  Also  called  Exhortatory  Week. 

Exhortative  (egz/utativ),  a.  [ad.  L .exhorta- 
tlv-us,  f.  exhortari :  see  Exhort  and  -ive.  Cf.  F. 
exhortatif  -ive.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  containing 
exhortation  ;  intended  to  exhort. 

1564  J.  White  ( title ),  Agapetus,  An  Exposition  of  Chapters 
Exhortative.  1583  [see  Consultative].  1631  Weever 


Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  246  Laurence  writ  . .  exhortatiue  Epistles 
to  the  Bishops.  1687  T.  Tramallier  in  Magd.  Coll, 
fas.  II  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  213  The  exhortative  part  of  his 
Speech,  c  1810  Coleridge  Noteson  Jer.  Taylor.  Lit.  Rem. 
III.  301  The  words  of  the  Apostle  are  exhortative  and  de- 
hortative.  1836  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXIX.  231  The  dictato¬ 
rial  exhortative  style  of  the  leading  journal.  1836  Lane 
Mod.  Egypt.  I.  x.  317  A  few  words  . .  exhortative  to  charity. 

Hence  Exhortatively  adv. 

1693  Leighton  Comm.  1  Pet.  (1850)  I.  146  Some  read 
these  words  exhortatively. 

Exhortator  (eksprtF‘pt3r).  rare—0,  [a.  late  L. 
exhortator,  agent-n.  f.  exhortari  to  Exhort.]  One 
who  exhorts  or  encourages  ;  =  Exhorter. 

1846  Worcester  cites  Penny  Cycl.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Exhortatory  (egzputatari),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
late  L.  exhortdtdri-us,  f.  exhortari :  see  Exhort  v. 
and  -ory.] 

A.  adj.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  containing  ex¬ 
hortation,  intended  to  exhort. 

1544  ‘H.  Stalbrydge’  {title).  Epistel  exhortatorye  . . 
agaynst  the  pompous  popysh  Bischops.  1616  N.  Brent 

tr . Sarpi’s  Hist.  Cottnc.  Trent  (1676)  314  They  used.. an 
exhortatory  remedy  to  the  Prelates..  1640  Bp.  Hall  Episc. 

ui.  ix.  269  An  exhortatory  conclusion  to  our  brethren  at 
home.  1780  Arnot  Hist.  Edin.  i.  (1816)  38  The  minis¬ 
ter  preached  an  exhortatory  discourse.  1818  T.  Jefferson 
Writ.  (1830)  IV.  448,  I  could  take  no  part  in  it  [the  discus¬ 
sion]  but  an  exhortatory  one.  1870  tr.  Lange’s  Comm. 
Eccl.  76  The  entire  contents . .  are  of  an  exhortatory  cha¬ 
racter. 

+  B.  sb.  An  exhortatory  discourse.  Obs. 

1656  H.  Hammond  (title).  A  Paraenesis  or  Exhortatory  to 
all  True  Sons  of  the  Church.  1675  J.  Smith  Chr,  Relig. 
A ppeal  i.  37  Justin  Martyr. .  in  his  Exhortatory  to  the  Gen¬ 
tiles. 

Exhorter  (egzp-jtai).  Also  6  exhortoure, 
Sc.  exhortar.  [f.  Exhort  v.  f-er1.] 

1.  One  who  exhorts  or  urges  on  to  action.  Obs. 

1552  Huloet,  Exhortoure,  suasor.  1554  T.  Martin  Marr. 

Fm'ests  A  a  iv,  A  moste  deuoute  exhorter,  &  a  most 
earnest  perswader.  1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos .  (1701) 
85/2  Socrates  as  being  a  Man  Absolute  and  Perfect,  .never 
needed  any  exhorter.  1875  C.  F.  Wingate  in  N.  Amer . 
Rev.  CXX.  146  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  prayer-meet¬ 
ings.  .and  was  an  earnest  exhorter. 

2.  spec .  In  various  Christian  Churches,  a  person 
appointed  to  give  religious  exhortation  under  the 
direction  of  a  superior  minister.  Cf.  Evangelist  3  c. 

I5I3~75  Diurn.  Occurr.  (Bannatyne  Club)  88  It  was  or- 
danit  be  the  Ministeris,  exhortaris  and  reidaris  of  this 
realme.  1564  Act  Edin.  Gen.  Asse?nbly  25  Dec.,  An  Act. . 

1  Ordaining  every  Minister,  Exhorter  and  Reader  to  have 
one  of  the  Psalm  Books'.  1637-50  Row  Hist.  Kirk  (1842) 
40  The  Generali  Assemblie  [to]  appoynt  the  proportion  how 
much  shall  a  Superintendent  have .  .how  much  ane  Exhorter, 
how  much  a  Reader.  1772  Wesley  Jml.  5  June,  One  of 
these  exhorters  was  Jacob  Rowell. 

Exhorting  (egzputii)),  vhl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ingL]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Exhort;  encour¬ 
agement,  instigation ;  an  exhortation,  address. 

c  1489  Caxton  Blanchardy7i  xx.  65  The  proude  mayden 
in  amours,  after  this  exhortyng.  .sayde  that  she  sholde  noo 
more  speke  therof  vnto  her.  1490  —  Eneydos  xl.  132 
Euander  slewe  his  fader  by  exhortynge  of  his  moder  that 
vyceta  was  called.  1591  Harington  Orl.  Fur.  xxvm.  xevi, 
The  godly  Frier.  .With  new  exhortings  bad  her  to  beware. 

Exhumate  (e-ks|hiwmf>t),  v.  Also  6  pa.  pple. 
exhumate,  [f.  med.L.  exhumat-  ppl.  stem  of  ex- 
huma-re  to  Exhume.]  =  Exhume  v.  lit.  and  fig. 

1548  Hall  Chron.  (1809)  706  The  Kyng  hearyng  his  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  exhumate  and  Drent  without  his  knowledge. 
1619  ‘  R.  Jones  '  [Lushington]  in  Phe7iix  (1708)  II.  480  The 
Women  gave  the  Watch-word  to  the  Disciples,  who  imme¬ 
diately  do  exhumate  his  Body.  1715  M.  Davies  A  then. 
Brit.  I.  175  His  [Wiclif’s]  Body  was  Exhumated  and 
Burnt.  Ibid.  I.  272  The  present  Sermon-maker  would  needs 
exhumate  poor  Fryar  John.  1846  Worcester  cites  Dr. 
Hitchcock.  1881  Gd.  Words  XXII.  45/1  The  writer  whose 
hands  are  cramped  with  the  pen  will  draw  his  legs  from  under 
the  desk,  and . .  exhumating  his  knapsack,  dry  with  a  winter’s 
dust,  [will]  make  straight  for  the  mountain. 

Exhumation  (eksihimmFi'Jan).  [a.  Fr.  exhu¬ 
mation^  ad.  med.L.  cxhumdtion-e??i,  n.  of  action 
f.  exhumd-re  to  Exhume.]  The  action  or  process 
of  digging  up  or  removing  (a  body,  etc.)  from 
beneath  the  ground.  Also,  an  instance  of  this. 

1797  W.  Seward  Suppl.  to  A7iecd.  288  Tracts  relative  to 
the  exhumation  in  the  great  church  at  Dunkirk.  1819 
Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XXI.  373  The  details  of  this  barbarous 
exhumation  are  curious.  1831  Brewster  Newto7i  (1855) 
II.  xxiv.  344  The  dead  body  of  Arsenius  was,  after  exhu¬ 
mation,  produced  before  the  council  of  Tyre.  1851  D. 
Wilson  Preh .  A7171.  II.  in.  vi.  163  The  exhumation  of  two 
oaken  cists.  1869  E.  A.  Parkes  Pract.  Hygiene  (ed.  3)  114 
Febrile  affections  produced  by  exhumations . .  of  bodies. 

Exhumator  (eLsihi/rtn^tai).  [agent-n.  f.  L. 
exhtundre  to  Exhume.]  One  who  exhumes. 

1820  Blackiu.  Mag.  VII.  321  The  fraternal  embrace  of  the 
exhumator  of  Tom  Paine’s  bones.  1831  Fraser's  Mag.  III. 
271  The  exhumators  of  the  remains  of  Adam  Smith.  1832 
Maginn  in  Blackiu.  Mag.  XXXII.  417  If  the  reformers  of 
our  day  have  no  Hampden,  they  have  his  exhumator  and 
biographer,  Lord  Nugent, 

Exhume  (elcsihivm),  v.  [ad.  F.  exhume-r,  ad. 
med.L.  exhum-are  (13th  c.  in  Du  Cange),  f.  ex-  out 

+  hum-us  ground.] 

1.  trans.  To  dig  out  or  remove  (something 
buried)  from  beneath  the  ground. 

*783  Watson  Philip  III  ( I-.),  More  than  a  dozen  bodies 


were  thus  unnecessarily  exhumed.  1848  Mrs.  Jameson 
Sacr.  fif  Leg.  Art  (1850)  101  It  was  not  the  manner  of  those 
days  to  exhume  . .  the  bodies  of  holy  men.  1862  Dana 
Man.  Geol.  643  Bones  that  have  been  exhumed  by  the 
waves.  1863  Lyell  Antiq.  Man  48  No  less  than  17  canoes 
had  been,  .exhumed.  1872  Baker  Nile  Tributxiii.  112  The 
wild  animals  might  have  exhumed  the  body. 

b.  transf.  and  Jig.  To  unearth,  bring  to  light. 

1819  Scott  Let.  3  Oct.  in  Lockhart,  I.  .go  a  day  sooner  to 
exhume  certain  old  monuments  of  the  Rutherfords  at  Jed¬ 
burgh.  1865  Lecky  Ration.  I.  i.  104  The  industry  of  mo¬ 
dern  antiquarians  has  exhumed  two  or  three  obscure  works. 
1866  Motley  Dutch  Rep.  hi.  iii.  403  The  letters  of  the  royal 
assassin . .  were  exhumed. 

2.  To  remove  the  overlying  soil  from.  rare. 

1872  Nicholson  Palxont.  31  When  we  exhume  an  old 
land-surface  the  remains  of  Mammals  may  be  found  in 
tolerable  plenty. 

Hence  Exhu  med///,  a.  (in  quots.  Jig.). 

1840  Gladstonf.  Ch.  Princ.  19  They  will  give  to  those,  as 
it  were,  exhumed  verities  a  degree  of  weight  and  promin- 
ence.  1878  H.  M.  Stanley  Dark  Cont.  II.  xii.  356  The 
aborigines  of  these  new  and  exhumed  regions. 

Exhumer  (eksihizJ  msj).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er1.] 
One  who  exhumes. 

1872  Mark  Twain  Innoc.  Abr.  xxxi.  243  The  exhumers  of 
Pompeii.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  24  Apr.  5/2  The  work  of  the 
exhumer  is  amply  repaid. 

Exhybe  :  see  Exhibe,  Obs. 

Exibilate,  exiccate,  etc. :  see  Exsibilate,  etc. 

+  Exi  conize,  v.  Obs.  rare—',  [ad.  Gr.  effi- 
ko viC-eiv,  f.  (see  Ex-  pref?)  +  tlniuv  image.] 
trans.  To  portray,  depict. 

1641  Earl  Manchester  in  Mountague' s  Let.,  etc.  12  Our 
faith.. is  no  other  but  what  is  exiconized  in  the  Apostles’ 
creed. 

[Exidemie,  -al :  see  List  of  Spurious  Words.] 

•j-  Exient.  Chronol.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  L.  exiens, 
pr.  pple.  of  exire :  see  Exit.  Cf.  transient.] 
Preceded  by  a  numeral :  The  (first,  second,  etc.) 
year  reckoned  from  any  epoch. 

1677  Cary  Chronol.  67  The  fourth  Exient  of  the  sixth 
Olympiad.  Ibid.  223  The  3rd  exient  of  Asa. 

Exies  (e'ksiz),  sb.  pi.  Sc.  [?  corruption  of  Ac¬ 
cess.]  ?  Hysterics. 

1816  Scott  Antiq.  xxxv,  ‘  Jenny  Rintherout  has  ta’en  the 
exies,  and  done  naething  but  laugh  and  greet’.  1818  —  Br, 
Lamm,  xi,  ‘The  cook-maid  in  the  trembling  exies’. 

II  Exigeant  (eks/gan),  a.  [Fr.  pr.  pple.  of 
exiger ,  ad.  L.  exigere :  see  Exigent.]  =  Exacting 
ppl.  a.  3.  Also  used  (with  sbs.  denoting  women) 
in  fem.  form  Exigeante  (gksz^ant). 

1803  Mar.  Edgeworth  Belinda  viii,  Clarence  Hervey  had 
been  used  to  the  brilliant  and  exigeante  lady  Delacour. 
1837  C’tess  Blf.ssington  in  C,  Heath  Bk.  of  Beauty  190  It 
scarcely  satisfied  the  jealous  and  exigeant  lover.  1871  R. 
H.  Hutton  Ess.  I.  22  Falling  into  the  jealous,  exigeant, 
selfish  type  of  affection. 

Exigence  (e’ksid^ens).  Also  7  exegence. 
[a.  F.  exigence ,  ad.  L.  exigentia ,  f.  exigent-em,  pr. 
pple.  of  exig&'e  :  see  Exigent.] 

1.  The  state  or  fact  of  being  exigent ;  urgent 
want ;  need,  necessity. 

1589  Puttenham  E7ig.  Poesie  1.  xx.  (Arb.)  58  A  priuat  per¬ 
son,  whose  manner  of  life  and  calling  hath  no  such  exigence. 
1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  I  si,  viii.  xvi,  Their  violence  . . 
Was  none,  or  weak  in  time  of  greatest  exigence.  1691  T. 
H[ale]  New  Inve7it.  130  So  many.. as  will  suffice  in  time 
of  Exigence.  1849  C.  Bronte  Shirley  xxi,  A  churchwarden 
who  feels  the  exigence  of  whitewash. 

+  b.  What  is  needed  or  required ;  demands, 
exigency,  need,  requirement ;  =  Exigency  2.  Obs, 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  xiv.  (1611)  43  According  to  the 
exigence  of  that  speciall  end  whereunto  they  are  intended. 
1642  Jer.  Taylor  Episc.  (1647)  92  The  nature  of  his  offices 
. .  and  the  whole  exigence  of  the  Epistle  proclaime  him 
Bishop.  1676  Hale  Cotitei7ipl.  1.  443  For  the  convenient 
support  of  the  Exigences  of  my  nature  and  condition.  1710 
Tastier  No.  252  if  2  If  we  drink  the  least  Proportion  beyond 
the  Exigence  of  Thirst.  X784C0WPER  Task  11.  557  Ghostly 
counsel,  if  it.  .fall  Below  the  exigence.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit. 
hidiaW.  iv.  ix.  287  Supervisors,  with  powers  adapted  to  the 
exigence  of  the  case. 

2.  A  pressing  state  of  circumstances,  or  one  de¬ 
manding  immediate  action  or  remedy;  a  sudden 
or  pressing  necessity ;  an  emergency ;  a  difficulty, 
extremity,  strait. 

1643  True  Informer  15  His  Majesty,  .summoned  all  his 
Nobles  to  appeare,  to  advise  with  them  in  this  exigence. 
1671  Crowne  Julia?ia  iv,  A  warlike  Fantome  By  heaven 
created  for  this  exigence.  1702  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr.  11. 
iv.  (1852)  124  Mr.Winthrop.  .being,  .in  this  exigence  chosen 
the  governour.  1726  De  Foe  Hist.  Devil  1.  xi.  (1840)  160 
God  himself  relieved  the  Israelites  in  every  exigence.  1824 
Scott  Redgaimtlet  xxiii,  Escape  . .  as  unexpected  as  the 
exigence  was  threatening.  1863  Mrs.  C.  Clarke  S/utks. 
Char.  xvii.  434  Falstaff  is  equal  to  any  exigence. 

H  3.  Asa  personal  quality :  Exactingness.  rare. 
[After  Fr.  use  ;  cf.  Exigeant.] 

[1839  Lady  Lytton  Cheveley  (ed.  2)  I.  ii.  35  Mortgaging 
my  time  and  patience  by  her  exigence  every  hour  in  the 
day],  1859  Helps  Friends  in  C.  Ser.  11.  II.  102  The  habit 
of  exigence.  That  last  is  not  a  common  English  word. 

Exigency  (e'ksid.^ensi ).  [ad.  L.  exigentia : 
see  prec.  and  -ency.]  The  quality  of  being  exigent. 

1.  a.  Exigent  character,  pressing  state  (of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  etc.),  stringency  (of  requirements), 
b.  Urgent  want ;  pressing  necessity ;  an  instance 
of  this ;  in  pi.  pressing  needs,  straits. 
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a.  1769  Robertson  Chas.  V ’,  III.  x.  224  Such  immediate 
.  .assistance  as  the  exigency  of  her  affairs  required.  1794 
Paley  Evid.  1.  iv.  (1817)  66  To  inspire  them  with  fortitude 

5roportioned  to  the  increasing  exigency  of  the  service.  1836 
.  Gilbert  Chr.  Atonem.  ix.  (1852)  289  Nor  whatever  the 
exigency  of  our  circumstances,  can  we  rationally  doubt  of 
needful  assistance.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng .  I.  577  The 
exigency  of  the  case  warranted  him  in  borrowing  . .  a  fine 
horse  belonging  to  Dare. 

b-  1630  Wadsworth  Pilgr.  vii.  70  [He]  was  driuen  to 
such  an  exigency  that  he  was  constrained  [etc.].  1659  Gentl. 
Calling^ x6p6)88  The  amazing  Exigencies  of  a  sinking  Man 
..excuse  the  folly  of  catching  at  Reeds.  1697  Dryden 
V irg.  Past.  Pref.  (1721)  I.  79  The  Romans  in  great 
Exigency,  sent  for  their  Dictator  from  the  Plow.  1707 
Addison  Pres.  St.  War  Wks.  1746  III.  245  We  already 
complain  of  our  want  of  bullion  and  must  at  last  be  reduced 
to  the  greatest  exigencies.  1761  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  (18021 
III.  ii.  260  The  natural  exigency  my  father  was  under  of 
rubbing  his  head.  1833  I.  Taylor  Fatiat.  ii.  37  The  ex¬ 
treme  exigency  of  the  moment.  1863  Froude  Hist.  Eng. 
VIII.  61  Yet  the  Exigencies  of  England  required  peace. 

2.  That  which  is  needed  or  required ;  demands, 
needs,  requirements :  a.  sing. ;  now  rare  exc.  in 
Law  (see  quot.  1883).  b.  pi. 

a.  1581  Lambarde  Eire?i.  in.  i.  (1588)  329  The  residue 
were  fined,  .according  to  the  exigencie  and  temper  of  their 
fault.  1662  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  Pref.,  The  various  exigency 
of  times  and  occasions.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  III. 
vi.  i.  37  In  his  demands  upon  the  Rajah.  .Mr.  Hastings  had 
exceeded  the  exigency.  1850  W.  Irving  Mahomet  xxxii. 
(1853)  *64  The  talents  of  Mahomet  rose  to  the  exigency  of 
the  moment.  1883  Sir  F.  Pollock  in  Law  R ep.  11Q.  Bench 
433  When  the  sheriff  has  seized  the  debtors  goods,  it  is 
his  duty  to  go  on  selling  until  he  shall  have  realized  enough 
to  satisfy  the  exigency  of  the  writ. 

b.  1674  Brevint  Saul  at  Endoriv.  73  Devout  persons 
are  directed  to  several  saints,  for  their  several  exigen¬ 
cies.  1724  Swift  DrapieVs  Lett,  iii,  I  intreat  you  will  never 
suffer  Mr.  Wood  to  be  a  judge  of  your  exigencies.  1857-8 
Sears  A  than.  iv.  28  Those  who  think  God  will,  .work  mira¬ 
cles.  .to  meet  the  exigencies  of  theology. 

t  Exige'ndary.  Law.  06s.  [ad.  med.L.  exi- 
gendarius,  f.  exigenda  :  see  Exigent  sb.2  and  aryL] 
=  Exigenter. 

1607  Cowel  Interpr.  Exigendarie  of  the  common  bank  . . 
is  otnerwise  called  Exigenter.  1721  in  Bailey.  1848  in 
Wharton  Law  Lex. 

Exigend  ;e  :  see  Exigent  sb 2 
Exigent  (edcsidzent),  a.  and  sbJ-  Also  5  -ente, 
6-7  exegent(t,  7  exgigent.  [ad.  L.  exigent-em ,  pr. 
pple.  of  exigere ,  f.  ex-  out  -f-  agere  to  drive :  see 
Exact  v.  Cf.  OF.  exigent.']  A.  adj. 

1.  Requiring  immediate  action  or  aid  ;  pressing, 
urgent. 

1670  Clarendon  Contempt,  on  Ps.  Tracts  (1727)  617  That 
exigent  cry  for  help.  1796  Burke  Lett .  Noble  La.  Wks. 
VIII.  46  At  this  exigent  moment  the  loss  of  a  finished  man 
is  not  easily  supplied.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Univ. 
Wks.  <Bohn)  II.  94  A  fop  ..  in  exigent  circumstances,  will 
play  the  manly  part.  1882  T.  Mozley  Remin.  II.  lxxxiii. 
98  There  were  other  and  more  exigent  demands  [upon  Deni¬ 
son’s  means]. 

2.  Requiring  a  great  deal ;  demanding  more  than 
is  reasonable  ;  exacting,  pressing. 

1828  A.  W.  Fonblanque  Engl,  under  7  Administr.  (1837) 
I.  144  It  was  said  of  some  exigent  man,  that,  etc.  1842 
Sir  H.  Taylor  Edwin  the  E'air  11.  ii,  A  love  that  clings 
not,  nor  is  exigent,  Encumbers  not  the  active  purposes, 
Nor  drains  their  source.  1870  Emerson  Soc.  fy  Solit .,  Clubs 
Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  92  Varied  foods,  climates,  beautiful  ob¬ 
jects.  .are  the  necessity  of  this  exigent  system  of  ours.  1871 
Morley  Voltaire  (1878)  76  His  restlessness  . .  was  never 
tyrannical  and  exigent, 
b.  Const,  of. 

1834  Sir  H.  Taylor  Artevelde  11.1.  ii,  But  now  this  body, 
exigent  of  rest,  Will  needs  put  in  a  claim.  187X  Morley 
Vauvenargues  Crit.  Misc.  20  An  age  when  the  intellect  is 
usually  most  exigent  of  supremacy. 

B.  sb.  1 

f  1.  A  state  of  pressing  need  ;  a  time  of  extreme 
necessity  ;  a  critical  occasion,  or  one  that  requires 
immediate  action  or  remedy ;  an  emergency,  ex¬ 
tremity,  strait.  To  bring ,  drive ,  put ,  etc.  to,  to 
take  ( an )  exigent.  Obs. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Ord.  Pools  4  Bacus  and  Iuno  hath  set  abrcche 
a  tonne,  [And]  Brouthe  the[r]  braynys  vn-to  exigente.  a  1548 
Hye  way  to  Spyttel  Hons  ion  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  67  In 
theyr  fury  they  be  so  vyolent.  That  they  wyll  bryng  one  to 
an  exegent.  1577  Holinshed  Chron.  II.  3  The  duke  seeing 
himselfe  to  be  driuen  to  such  an  exigent.  1580  Sidney  A  r- 
cadia  iv.  (1622)  413  In  steed  of  doing  any  thing  as  the  exi¬ 
gent  required,  he  began  to  make  circles,  a  1639  W.  Whate- 
ley  Prototypes  1.  xvi.  (1640)  162  God  will  have  a  well  in  store, 
and  shew  it  us  at  the  exigent.  1729  Shelvocke  Artillery 
iv.  300  In  such  Exigents  this  Mampulus  may  be  recurred 
to.  1755  in  Johnson.  1818  in  Todd. 
b.  Last  pinch ;  end,  extremity. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.(1625)92  Here  by  degrees 
is  passed  to  the  last  exigent.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI ,  11. 
v.  9  These  Eyes. .  Waxe  dimme,  as  drawing  to  their  Exigent. 
1600  Dr.  Dodypoll  iv.  iii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  146,  I  feare 
my  barbarous  rudenesse  to  her  Hath  driven  her  to  some 
desperate  exigent.  1631  Heywood  Eng.  Eliz.  (1641)  141 
What  a  dangerous  exigent  must  she  needs  come  to,  whose 
life  was  thus  assaulted  ? 

+  2.  pi.  Needs,  requirements.  Obs. 

1609  Bible  (Douay)  2  Esdras  vii.  65  He  is  bountiful,  be¬ 
cause  he  wil  geve  according  to  exigentes.  1641  Chas.  I  in 
Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  111.  (1692)  I.  536  Most  effectual  and  pro¬ 
per  for  the  present  exigents  of  the  Kingdom.  1677  Hale 
Contempt.  11.  xi  Because  it  is  not  accommodate  to  all  Uses 
and  Exigents. 


b.  A  required  amount ;  a  needed  quantity. 

1840  Browning  Sordello  iii.  337  His  enterprise  Marked 
out  anew,  its  exigent  of  wit  Apportioned. 

Hence  Exigently  adv.,  in  an  exigent  manner. 
1889  W.  Sharp  in  Academy  30  Nov.  352/3, 1 .  .cannot  but 
hope  that  he  will  not  pursue  too  exigently  his  latest  method. 

t  E’xigent,  sb2  Law.  Obs.  Also  5-6  exigend. 
[In  15th  c.  exigend,  a.  AF.  exigende,  ad.  med.L. 
exigenda,  gerundial  pple.  of  exigere  :  see  prec.] 
A  writ  commanding  the  sheriff  to  summon  the 
defendant  to  appear  and  deliver  up  himself  upon 
pain  of  outlawry  ;  also  called  writ  of  exigent. 

[1292  Britton  i.  ii.  §  8  Et  si  le  pleyntif  face  defaute  a  nuli 
Counte,  adunc  cessent  les  exigences  jekes  a  nostre  venue  en 
le  pays.]  1464  Paston  Lett.  No.  491.  II.  161  He  hath  taken 
suerte  that  ye  schall  appere  in  the  crastino  animarum  upon 
the  exigents  returnable.  1491  Act  7  Hen.  VII ,  c.  24  By 
reason  of  eny  processe  or  exigend  made  within  the  same 
Countie.  1502-3  Plitmpton  Corr.  173  On  tewsdaylast  was 
the  court,  .and  then  was  ther  none  exegent  called  agaynst 
you.  c  1508  Ibid.  204  If  I  wold  suffer  the  exigend,  which 
I  had  agaynst  you,  not  to  goe  out  agaynst  you.  1670 
Vaughan  BushelVs  Case  in  Phenix  (1721)  I.  429  The  Party 
came  into  Court  and  demanded  Oyer  of  the  Exigent.  1678 
Butler  Hudibras  iii.  i.  1036  What  Charms  [must  that 
Lady  have],  that  can  . .  null  Decree  and  Exigent.  1768 
Blackstone  Comm.  III.  283  If  a  non  est  inventus  is  re¬ 
turned  upon  all  of  them,  then  a  writ  of  exigent  or  exigi 
facias  may  be  sued  out.  1848  in  Wharton  Law  Lex. 

b.  Phrases  :  Clerk  of  the  Exigents  ;  to  put  in 
exigent ;  to  sue  to  (an)  exigent. 

a  1577  Sir  T.  Smith  Commw.  Eng.  11.  xiv.  (1609)  61  The 
Clarke  of  the  Exigent  is  to  frame  all  manner  of  Processes 
of  Exigi  facias.  1628  Coke  On  Litt.  114  a,  Goods  and  chat¬ 
tels  of  those  that  be  put  in  exigent.  1657  Burton's  Diary 
(1828)  II.  146  This  Beavor,  in  Michaelmas  term,  had  caused 
him  to  be  sued  to  exigent.  1677  Loud.  Gaz.  No.  1209 
Benjamin  Hill,  late  Clerk  of  the  Exigents.  1690  in  Picton 
L'pool.  Munic.  Rec.  (1883)  1. 300  John  Hodgson  is  sued  to  an 
Exgent  by  one  John  Brier,  .in  Trespasse. 

E  xigent  (e'ksidgent),  v.  [f.  Exigent  sbA 
and-.]  trails.  +  a.  To  subject  (a  person  or  thing) 
to.  b.  To  carry  out  a  writ  of  exigent  against. 

1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Law  4  [They]  forfeit  their  faith,  .to  their 
Lord,  the  Publike  Welfare,  by  exigenting  it  to  intolerable 
sufferings  and  dangers.  1837  Palgrave  Merch.  $  Friar  iv. 
241  Were  you  by  the  Coroner  in  County  Court  duly  exi- 
gented  and  proclaimed  ? 

t  E  xigenter.  Law.  Obs .  Also  7  exigentor, 
-egenter.  [a.  AF.  exigenter,  f.  exigente,  exigende  : 
see  Exigent  sb.2-]  An  officer  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  who  made  out  all  exigents  and 
proclamations  in  cases  pertaining  to  outlawry. 
Also,  in  1 8-1 9th  c.,  a  similar  officer  of  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench. 

[1432  Act  10  Hen.  VI,  c.  4  Null  Filicer  Exigenter  ne  autre 
Officer.]  1512  Act  4  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  4  §  1  The  Felyssour  or 
exigenter  in  whose  offyce  suche  sute  is  taken.  1654  View 
Regulation  of  Chancery  20  The  Filacers  and  Exigentors. . 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  1672  E.  Chamberlayne 
Angliae Notitia  (ed.  6)  218  [In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas] 
There  are  also  four  Exigenters,  whose  Office  is  to  make  all 
Exigents  and  Proclamations  in  all  Actions  where  Process 
of  Outlawry  doth  lye.  1691  Wood  Ath.  Oxon.  I.  317  He 
. .  had  given  to  him  the  Exegenters  Office  of  the  Common 
Pleas.  1784  Town  <$•  Country  Mag.  7  Jan.  56  Ackland, 
esq.  deputy  filazer  and  exigenter  to  the  court  of  King’s 
bench.  1837  Act  7  Will.  IV $  1  Viet,  c.  30  sched.  A,  Offices 
abolished  by  this  Act  . .  On  the  Plea  Side  of  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench  . .  Filacer,  Exigenter,  and  Clerk  of  the  Out¬ 
lawries  . .  In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  . .  Exigenter  and 
Clerk  of  the  Supersedeas. 

Ii  Exigi  facias  (e'ksidgai  £?i-Jises).  Law.  [L. 
phrase,  lit.  ‘  that  you  cause  to  be  demanded  f. 
exigere  to  demand,  exact,  and  facere  to  make, 
cause.]  =  Exigent  sb. 2 

a  1577  Sir  T.  Smith  Coimnw.  Eng.  n.  xiv.  (1609)  61  The 
Clarke  of  the  Exigents  is  to  frame  all  manner  of  Processes 
of  Exigi  facias.  1848  in  Wharton  Law  Lex. 

Exigible  (e'ksidgib'l),  a.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *exigi- 
bilis,  f.  exigere :  see  Exact  v.  Cf.  F.  exigible .] 
That  may  be  exacted ;  demandable,  requirable, 
chargeable.  Const,  against,  from  (a  person). 

1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  of  Survey  iii.  v.  72  This  [ser- 
vice]  is  not  now  exigible.  1792  T.  Jefferson  IVrit.  (1859) 
III.  339  There  is  no  part  of  our  debt  exigible  at  this  time. 
1834  T ait’s  Mag.  I.  543  They  were  all  charged  the  full  sum 
exigible  on  their  rent.  1883  Ld.  Blackburn  in  Law  Rep .  9 
App.  Cases  65  Whether  the  duty  on  post-horses  was  exigible 
in  respect  of  post-horses  carrying  an  express,  etc. 

Exiguity  (eksigizHti).  [ad.  L.  exiguitas,  f. 
exiguus  :  see  Exiguous.]  The  quality  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  being  exiguous  ;  scantiness  in  measure ; 
smallness  in  size  or  quantity,  littleness. 

1623-6  in  Cockeram.  1658  J.  Robinson  Eudoxa  1.  116 
Sense  is  . .  puzled  at  the  exiguity  of  particular  moats.  1664 
Power  Exp.  Philos.  1.  34  Their  exceeding  exiguity ;  for 
certainly  of  all  Animals  they  are  the  least.  1846  Blackw. 
Mag.  LX.  589  Astonished  at  the  exiguity  of  the  plats  placed 
before  him.  1873  Whitney  Orient.  Stud.  242  We  are  dis¬ 
appointed  at  the  exiguity  of  the  results. 

concr.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  Pref.  8  The  Insectile 
automata  (those  living  exiguities). 

Exiguous  (egzi*giW|3s),  a.  [f.  L.  exigu-us 
scanty  in  measure  or  number  (f.  exigere  to  weigh 
strictly :  see  Exact  v.)  +  -ous.]  Scanty  in  measure 
or  number ;  extremely  small,  diminutive,  minute. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  F  141  Of  great  vertue,  yet  of  an 
exiguous  quantity.  1654  tr.  Scudery's  Curia  Pol.  39  If 
they  have  any  being,  it  is  so  exiguous,  that  it  is  scarce 


visible,  a  1708  J.  Philips  Fall  of  Chloe's  Jordan  100  Pro¬ 
tected  mice,  The  race  exiguous.  .Their  mansions  quit.  1858 
Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  v.  v,  The  soldier's  pay  is  in  the  highest 
degree  exiguous  ;  not  above  three  half-pence  a  day.  1882 
Pall  Mall G.  23  May  3  The  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  exiguous  point  raised  by  the  Bordesley  appeal. 

Hence  Exi  gmousness  =  Exiguity. 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio',  Exiguousness ,  littleness,  smallness. 
1775  in  Ash.  1888  Sat.  Rev.  22  Sept.  352/1,  No.  1,  though 
its  apparent  exiguousness.might  suggest  a  different  conclu¬ 
sion,  is  a  number  of  the  highest  importance. 

Exile  (e-ksail,  e-gzsil),  sb.1  Also  4  exil,  5-6 
exyl(e,  exyll(e.  [a.  OF.  exil,  refashioned  form  of 
essil,  state  of  banishment,  also  (cf.  sense  2)  devas¬ 
tation,  destruction  =  Pr.  essilh ,  semi-popular  ad.  L. 
exsilium  state  of  banishment,  f.  ex-  out  +  sal -  (  =  Skr. 
sar-  to  go),  root  of  saltre  to  leap  (whence  also 
exsul :  see  Exul)  ;  cf.  consilium  Counsel.  In 
sense  2,  OF.  essil  is  a  vbl.  sb.  f.  essiller :  see  Exile 
v.  4.  (Formerly  accented  exi  le.)] 

1.  Enforced  removal  from  one’s  native  land  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  edict  or  sentence ;  penal  expatriation 
or  banishment ;  the  state  or  condition  of  being 
penally  banished ;  enforced  residence  in  some  for¬ 
eign  land.  Phrases,  f  To  go,  put  in  or  to  exile ;  to 
drive,  go,  send  into  exile. 

In  Israelitish  history  spec,  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  the 
5th  century  b.c. 

a  1300  Cursor M.  1154  (Cott.)  Wit  all  j?ou  sal  bi  halden  vile, 
Quar-sa  bou  wendes  in  exile,  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron. 
(1810)  131  How  alle  his  kynde  exile  was  on  )>am  laid,  c  1374 
Chaucer  Boeth.  1.  iii.  10  Whi  art  }?ou  comen  in  to  J?is  soli- 
tarie  place  of  myn  exil.  c  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vii.  viii.  44 
Saynt  Thomas  In  Frawns,  as  in-til  Exile,  was.  1529  Ras- 
tell  Pastyme  (1811)  41  He  was  put  to  exyle  in  to  y  yle  of 
Sardeyn.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.fy  Jul.  v.  iii.  211  Griefe  of  my 
Sonnes  exile  hath  stopt  her  breath.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i. 
632  These  puissant  Legions,  whose  exile  Hath  emptied 
Heav’n.  1709  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xiii.  177  The  first 
bishops  . .  newly  returned  out  of  their  exiles,  as  Cox,  Grin- 
dal  [etc.].  1732  Lediard  Sethos  II.  x.  365  He  had  taken 

the  advantage  of  his  exile  to  travel.  1838  Lytton  Leila  11. 
i,  I  accept  them :  provided,  first,  that  thou  obtainest  the 
exile  or  death  of  Muza.  1845  S.  Austin  Ranke's  Hist. 
Ref.  III.  35  Zapolya  neglected  no  means  by  which  he  could, 
from  his  exile  at  Tarnow,  keep  Hungary  in  a  state  of  agita¬ 
tion.  1868  E.  Edwards  Raleigh  I.  xxi.  460  Exile  was  made 
the  condition  of  his  pardon. 

b.  gen.  Expatriation,  prolonged  absence  from 
one’s  native  land,  endured  by  compulsion  of  circum¬ 
stances  or  voluntarily  undergone  for  any  purpose. 

1393  Gower  Conf  III.  187  To  do  profite  to  the  comune 
He  toke  of  exile  the  fortune,  c  1400  Destr.  Troy  724  Soche 
a  maiden  . .  )>at  forsec  hir  fader  &  hir  fre  londe  . .  Auntrede 
hir  to  Exile  euer  for  }?i  [Jason’s]  sake.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf 
(W.  deW.  1531)298  For  thy  exile  and  fleynge  intoEgypte. 
1548  Hall  Chron.  242b,  He  so..greved  his  nobilitie.  .that 
some  of  their  voluntarie  will,  went  into  Exile.  1848  Ma¬ 
caulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  519  After  an  exile  of  many  years, 
Dudley  North  returned  to  England  with  a  large  fortune. 

C.  transf.  and  fig. 

c  1315  Shoreham  19  Godes  flesche  and  eke  hys  blode  . . 
frevereth  ous  in  oure  exil.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  1165 
)?e  world  es  na  thyng  elles  Bot  en  hard  exil,  in  qwilk  men 
duelles.  1340  Ayenb.  131  Huan  he.  .y-zi}}?  J>ise  wordle  }?et  ne 
is  bote  an  exil  and  a  dezert  uol  of  lyons.  c  1450  Castle  Hd. 
Life  St.  Cuthb.  (Surtees)  7994  J?e  same  bischope  . .  Fra  his 
kirke  was  putt  in  exile.  1547  Act  37  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  2  The 
couersion  therof  [Hounsloo  Heathe]  into  tillage  . .  by 
mennes  labour,  .shall  be  an  exile  of  idlenesse  in  those  par¬ 
ties.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  $  Jul.  iii.  iii.  20  Banished  is 
banisht  from  the  world,  And  worlds  exile  is  death.  1606 
Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iii.  Vocation ,  All  our  life  and  Age 
Is  but  an  exile  and  a  Pilgrimage.  1878  B.  Taylor  Deu • 
kalion  1.  i.  20  And  out  of  its  exile  The  passion  return. 

d.  attrib . 

1720  Welton  Suffer.  Son  of  God  I.  viii.  202  Thou  Deigned 
to  Come  down  . .  to  dwell  with  Me  in  this  Exile-World. 
Ibid.  I.  ix.  207  Man,  a  Pilgrim  upon  Earth  . .  should  sanc¬ 
tify  his  Exile-state,  by  these  Trials. 

+  2.  Waste  or  devastation  of  property;  ruin, 
utter  impoverishment.  To  put  in  exile  [OF.  metre 
a  essil]  :  to  ravage  (a  country),  ruin  (a  person).  Obs. 

[1267  Act  52  Hen.  Ill ,  c.  23  Item  firmarii  tempore  firma- 
rum  suarum  vastum,  vendicionem,  seu  exilium  non  faciant, 
in  domibus,  boscis,  hominibus,  neque,  &c.]  c  1386  Chaucer 
Melib.  F  869,  I .  .purpose  me.  .to  putte  hem  in  exil  for  ever¬ 
more.  c  1450  Lonelich  Grail  liii.  96  Jif  oure  rem  with- 
owten  kyng  be  ony  while,  It  myhte  sone  thanne  fallen  into 
exylle.  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  E  vj  b,  He  began 
werre  to  his  neyghbours  . .  in  so  much  that  the  reame  was 
put  in  exyl.  1490  —  Encydos  xxii.  (1890)  81  Her  cyte  and 
fandes  of  Cartage  are  all  dystroied  and  toumed  in  exyll. 
1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John  74  a.  The  temple  was 
.  .repayred  after  the  exile  that  was  made  at  Hierusalem  by 
the  Persians.  1618  Pulton  Stat.  52  Hen.  Ill,  c.  23  Fermors, 
during  their  termes,  shall  not  make  wast,  sale,  nor  exile 
of  House,  Woods,  and  Men.  .without  speciall  licence.  [So 
1700  in  J.  Tyrrell  Hist.  Eng.  II.  1114.] 

Exile  (e'ksail),  sb .2  [Of  obscure  formation ; 
perh.  merely  a  concrete  use  of  Exile  sbX  1  (cf. 
OF.  and  ME. prison^ prisoner)  ;  the  development 
of  sense  may  have  been  produced  by  direct  asso¬ 
ciation  with  L.  exsul.  It  may  however  be  f. 
Exile  v.] 

1.  A  banished  person ;  one  compelled  to  reside 
away  from  his  native  land. 

c  1330  Arth.  Sf  Merl.  (Kolbing)  8922  To  lese  his  londes  & 
ben  exil.  c  1450  Castle  Hd.  Life  St.  Cuthb.  (Surtees) 
5308  Of  J>air  bischop,  J>at  lange  whyle  had  bene  fra  his 
kirk  exile.  1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  in.  i.  285  Get  thee  from  my 
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sight,  Thou  art  an  Exile,  and  thou  must  not  stay.  1611 
Bible  Isa.  li.  14  The  captiue  exile  hasteneth  that  he  may  be 
loosed.  1697  Dkyden  Virg.  Eel.  1.  91  O  must  the  wretched 
Exiles  ever  mourn,  Nor  after  length  of  rowling  Years  re¬ 
turn?  1759  Robertson  Hist.  Scot.  I.  11.  85  This  unhappy 
exile.. was  destined  to  be  the  father  of  a  race  of  kings.  ! 
1824  W.  Irving  T.  Trav.  II.  105  Had  been  found  guilty  of  ! 
the  crime  of  patriotism,  and  was.  .an  exile  from  his  country. 
1874  Green  Short  Hist.  vii.  399  Thousands  of  Flemish 
exiles  found  a  refuge  in  the  Cinque  Ports. 

attrib.  and  Comb.  1790  Norman  <$*  Bertha  I.  2  Thither 
froward  fate  pursued  this  amiable  exile  pair.  1856  Grote 
Greece  11.  xcv.  XII.  439  The  officers  of  Antipater,  called  in 
the  language  of  the  time  exile-hunters,  were  .  .  on  the  look¬ 
out  to  seize  these  proscribed  men.  1888  Century  Mag.  May 
3  A  careful  study  of  the  exile  system  [of  Russia.]  Ibid.  4 
Officers  of  the  Exile  Administration, 
b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1770  Goldsm.  Des .  Vill.  365  The  poor  exiles.  .Hung  round 
the  bowers,  and  fondly  looked  their  last.  1820  W.  Irving 
Sketch  Bk.  I.  144  An  exile  from  the  paternal  roof.  1843 
Neale  Hymns  for  Sick  58  Thy  grace  in  us,  poor  exiles 
yet,  implant.  1852  Earp  Gold.  Col.  A  ustralia  100  The 
convict  system  ceased  in  New  South  Wales  in  1839;  but 
‘  exiles 9  as  they  were  termed,  i.  e.  men  who  had  passed 
their  probation  at  home,  were  forwarded  till  1843. 

2.  attrib.  in  Exile-tree ,  Exile-oil-plant ,  a  name 
applied  in  India  to  the  Thevetia  neriifolia  (N.O. 
Apocynacese),  a  plant  introduced  into  that  country 
from  the  West-Indies  or  tropical  America. 

It  has  large  saffron-coloured  flowers,  and  the  bark  is  used 
in  medicine  as  an  antiperiodic. 

1865  Madras  Quart.  Jrnl.  Med.  Science  VIII.  195,  I  met 
with  a  large  solitary  tree,  .and  from  its  situation,  it  occurred 
to  me  . .  that  the  popular  English  name  of  ‘  Exile’  seemed 
very  appropriate.  1868  Waring  Pharmacopoeia  of  India 
138  A  West  Indian  shrub,  domesticated  in  India,  and  culti¬ 
vated  under  the  name  of  The  Exile  or  Yellow  Oleander. 
1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Exile-tree.  1884  Miller  Plant-71,  s.v. 
Oil-plant,  Exile.  Ibid.  s.  v.  Thevetia,  Exile-oil-plant. 

Exile  (e'ksail,  e'gwil),  a.  06s.  or  arch.  [ad.  L. 
exilis  thin,  lank.  Cf.  F.  exile  (Cotgr.). 

The  ultimate  etymology  is  disputed ;  some  regard  it  as 
contracted  from  *exigilis ,  f.  exigere  (cf.  Exiguous  ;  others 
as  f.  ex-  privative  -\-ilia  entrails,  the  primary  sense  being 
assumed  to  have  been  ‘disembowelled  ’.] 

1.  Slender,  shrunken,  thin ;  diminutive. 

c  1420  Pallctd.  on  Husb.  xi.  387  Ache  seede.  .Wherof  the 
flaume  hath  lefte  a  core  exile.  1611  Cotgr.  s.  v.  Champ, 
Excellent  spirits  are  often  lodged  in  exile,  or  small,  bodies. 
1671  Flamsteed  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  124, 

I  saw  the  Anses  of  Saturn  very  exile.  1687  H.  More  App. 
Antid.  (1712)  225  This  actual  division  of  the  whole  into  so 
many  subtile,  exile,  invisible  particles. 

2.  Attenuated,  thin.  Of  theories  :  Fine-spun. 

1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  of  Survey  1.  viii.  18  That 
ground  which  . .  breathes  . .  forth  exile  and  fumie  vapours 
quickly  vanishing,  .is.  .plyant  for  the  plowe.  1626  Bacon 
Sylva  §  75  Meanes.  .to  draw  forth  the  Exile  heat  which  is 
in  the  Air.  Ibid.  §  155  His  Voice  plainly,  .made  extreame 
sharp  and  exile,  like  the  Voice  of  Puppets.  1647  H.  More 
Song  of  Soul  1.  Pref.,  These  exile  Theories.  1797  Hist,  in 
A  7i7i.  Reg.  178/1  It  is  not.  .the  paper  that  is,  in  fact,  the  sub¬ 
stitute  for  money  but  something  still  more  exile;  the 
promise,  .stamped  upon  it. 

+  b.  Grk.  Gram.  Unaspirated.  Ohs. 

1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erastn.  Colloq.  202  If  ov  be  acuted  and 
exile,  etc. 

3.  Meagre,  scanty ;  4  lean  *,  poorly  endowed. 
Also  of  soils  :  Poor,  barren. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  xi.  30  In  lande  ther  ayer  is  hoot 
and  drie,  And  erthe  exile  or  hilly  drie  or  lene,  Vynes  beth 
best  ysette.  1525  Wolsey  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11.  99  II.  18 
The  Suppression  of  certain  exile  and  small  Monasteries. 
1535  Cranmer  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  xxvi.  189  Their 
benefices  were  so  exile  . .  that  no  learned  man  would  take 
them.  1565  W.  Alley  Poor  Man's  Libr.  I.  Ded.  A  iij, 
The  little  talent  of  my  exile  and  sclender  learnyng.  1654 
Fuller  Comm.  Ruth  (1868)  123  Is  it  not  a  petty,  a  small, 
exile  courtesy.  1685  H.  More  Paralip.  Proph.  451  A  more 
magnificent  expression  of  what  is,  Chap.  II,  said  in  more 
exile  phrase.  1863  J.  R.  Walbran  Me7n.  Fountains  Ab. 
(Surtees)  I.  50  The  convent  was  in  the  most  exile  condition, 
b.  quasi -adv. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  1.  iii.  8  The  ingeniousest  Wits 
in  the  world  have  been  such  who  feed  exilest,  or  most 
slenderly. 

Exile  (e'ksail,  e-gzsil),  v.  Forms  :  4-6  exil(l, 
excile,  4  exile-n,  5  exyl(e,  4-  exile,  [ad.  OF.  ex- 
ilier  (12th  c.),  learned  form  of  essillier,  esseillier , 
etc. late  L.  exiliare ,  f.  ex(f)ilium  Exile  sb.1 
In  OF.  the  vb.  has  chiefly  the  sense  to  ravage, 
devastate  (cf.  sense  4  below) ;  for  the  development 
of  meaning  cf.  exterminate.  (Formerly  accented 
exile ;  so  always  in  Shales,  and  Milton.)] 

1.  trans .  To  compel  (a  person)  by  a  decree  or 
enactment  to  leave  his  country ;  to  banish,  ex¬ 
patriate  :  a.  with  fronts  +  out  of;  also  +  into ,  to. 

a  1330  Roland 4-  V.  39  be  king  ebrahim  Out  of  lond  exiled 
him.  1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  156  Afterwarde  into  an  ile  This 
Jupiterhim  didde  exile,  c  1450 Merlin x.  145  [They  should] 
go  vpon  the  kynge  Arthur  . .  and  so  exile  hym  fro  all  the 
contree.  1493  Festival l  (W.  de  W.  1515)  73  The  emperour 
exyled  Iohan  . .  into  the  yle  of  Pathmose.  1592  Shaks. 
Rom.  4*  Jul.  iii.  i.  192  For  that  offence,  Immediately  we 
doe  exile  him  hence.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  xi.  35 
Whom  assuredly  they  could  not  think  -exiled  from 
Heaven.  175677  tr.  Key  sleds  Trav.  (1760)  III.  242  Ra¬ 
venna  . .  very  kindly  received  Dante,  when  he  was  exiled 
from  Florence. 

b.  with  double  obj.  (Cf.  Banish.) 

Lambarde Peramb.  Kent{  1862)  179  Godwine.  .and 
his  Sonnes  were  exiled  the  Realme.  1606  Earl  North- 


amfton  in  True  4-  Perfect  Relat.  10  e  iij  a,  For  Conspiracy 
.  .was  the  Archb.  Cant,  exiled  the  Kingdom.  1608  J.  King 
Ser)7t.  24  Mar.  3  He  . .  was  exiled  the  world.  1812  S. 
Rogers  Columbus  iii.  21  All,  exiled  the  realms  of  rest,  In 
vain  the  sadness  of  their  souls  suppressed, 
c.  simply.  Also  +  to  exile  forth.. 

£1330  R.  Brunne  Chro7i.  (1810)  58  perfor  was  \>e  dome 
gyuen..To  exile  pe  erle  Godwyn.  1393  Gower  Cw/  III. 
263  The  fader..  Forth  with  the  sone  thty  exile,  c  1400 
Destr.  Troy  13070  Orestes,  .shuld  render  his  londes,  And 
be  exilede  for  euermore.  6x470  Henry  Wallace  iv.  182 
Sum  part  off  tham..That  Makfad^an  had  exilde  furth  be- 
!  forne.  a  1471  Chro7i.  Rich.  II,  etc.  (Camden  1856)  13  The 
kyng  [Rich.  II].  .exilid  the  duke  of  Hereforde  for  terme  of 
j  x.  yeer.  1579  Lyly  Euphues  (Arb.)  186  Thou  takest  it 
heavily  that  thou  shouldest  be.  .exiled  without  cause.  1697 
Dryden  YEneid  1.  3  The  man.  .who  forc’d  by  fate. .  Expell’d 
and  exil’d.  1840  Mrs.  Browning  Dra77ia  of  Exile  Poems 
1850  I.  91  Hear  us  sing  above  you  ‘  Exiled  is  not  lost  ’. 

+  d.  intr.  To  be  in  exile  ;  =  L.  exsulare.  rare. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  2582  (Cott.)  A  uoice.  .said. .  In  egipte 
suld  his  sede  exile  In  tharldon  four  hundret  ^ere.  a  1618 
Sylvester  Du  Bartas  (1621)  1041  The  more  the  Body  du-res, 
Soul  more  indures  ;  Never  too  soon  can  Shee  from  thence 
exile. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  To  banish  or  separate  from 
(one’s  home,  a  pleasant  or  endeared  place  or  asso- 
ciation\  Const,  as  in  1  a,  b,  c. 

1340  Hampole  Pr.  Consc.  2974  pe  saules here. . Er  exild  fra 
pis  lyf  til  payn,  With-outen  any  turnyng  agayn.  1500-20 
Dunbar  I71  Prays  of  Woman,  Exylit  he  suld  be  of  all  gud 
company.  1526  Tindale  Acts  iii.  23  Every  soule  which 
shall  not  heare  that  same  prophet  shal  be  exyled  [ed.  1534 
destroyed;  so  in  Wyclif  (1382-8),  Bible  (1611),  etc.]  from 
the  people.  1578  Gude  4*  Godl.  Ball.  118  That  will  [free 
will]  thy  presence  hes  me  exilit.  1590  Shaks.  Muls.  N.  iii. 
ii.  386  They  wilfully  themselves  exile  from  light.  1601  B. 
Jonson  Poetaster  iv.  vii,  Exiled  the  circle  of  the  court.  1749 
G.  West  tr.  Pindar ,  1st  Pythian  Ode  (R.),  Exil’d  from 
Praise,  from  Virtue,  and  the  Muse.  1781  Cowper  Charity 
243,  lam  free ;  At  my  best  home,  if  not  exiled  from  thee.  1814 
Jane  Austen  Watso7is  xxvi,  You  are  fitted  for  society  and 
it  is  shameful  you  should  be  exiled  from  it.  1856  Emerson 
E7ig.  Traits,  Aristocr.  Wks.  (Bohn'  II.  80  The  French  live 
at  court,  and  exile  themselves  to  their  estates  for  economy. 

f  3.  To  banish,  expel,  get  rid  of.  Obs. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Whs.  II.  385  pis  oonhede  pat  Crist 
made  is  wel  ny3e  excilid.  1393  Gower  Co7if.  I.  1^  pe  pesti¬ 
lence,  Which  hap  exiled  pacience  .Fro  Pe  clergie  in  special. 
c  1430  Lydg.  Compl.  Bl.  K7it.  lxxiii,  For  to  exile  Trouthe 
.  .Out  of  her  Court.  1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  Q  iv,  Her 
lord  exyled  and  put  her  fro  hym.  c  1534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  E7ig. 
Hist.  (Camden)  I.  27  Gildas  . .  exilinge  all  fables,  most  er- 
nestlie  embraceth  truth.  1563-87  Foxe  A.  4-  M.  (1684)  III. 
431  None,  that  had  not  clean  exiled  all  humanity.  1593 
Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  iii.  i.  46  Equitie  [is]  exil’d  your  High- 
nesse  Land,  a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Poems  Wks. 
27  That  place.. Where  black-brow’d  night  doth  not  exile 
the  day.  1700  Dryden  Fables,  Cymon  4-  Iphig.  218  His 
brutal  manners  from  his  breast  exiled. 

t  II.  4.  To  devastate,  ravage,  bring  to  min. 
Obs.  Cf.  Exile  jJ.i  3. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Matthode  I.  xv.  (1869)  12  pilke  pat  wolen 
exile  pe  hous  of  grace  dieu  and  dispoile  it  of  hire  goodes. 
a  1470  Tiptoft  Caesar  x iii.  (1530)  18  Hys  cuntry  so  robbed, 
pylled  &  exyled  [vastatz's].  1481  Caxton  Myrr.  1.  vi.  32 
Yf  ne  were  theyre  . .  good  prechynge. . Cristente  shold  be 
exyled  by  errour  and  euyl  byleue.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss. 
I.  xxvi.  38  He  wasted,  .all  the  playn  countrey  of  Scotland, 
and  exiled  diuerse  townes.  a  1533  —  Huon  clxii.  633  They 
exyle  your  countre,  they  sle  men,  women  and  chyldren. 

Exiled  1  (e*ks3ild),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Exile  v.  +  -edT] 
In  various  senses  of  the  verb. 

C1375  Lay  Folks  Mass-bk.  (MS.  B.)  379  Horn  pat  are  in 
ille  lyue.  .seke  or  prisonde.  .pore,  exilde,  deserit.  c  1430  tr. 
T.  d  Kempis'  Unit.  125  pe  exiled  sones  of  Eue  weilen. 
C1500  Melusine  112 ,  I.  .forbede  you  that  ye  byleue  not  the 
Counseill  of  none  exilled  and  flemed  fro  his  land.  1605  Shaks. 
Macb.  v.  viii.  66  Our  exil’d  Friends.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr. 
Biondis  Ero77iena  108  The  sicke  woman . .  recovered  together 
with  her  strength,  her  before  exiled  beauty.  1718  Rowe  tr. 
Lucan  I.  505  To  thee,  behold,  an  Exil'd  Band  we  come.  1794 
Southey /to/*.  BayEclog.  1,  Still  wilt  thou,  .present  The  fields 
of  England  to  my  exiled  eyes.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  vi. 
298  The  exiled  Greek  scholars  were  welcomed  in  Italy. 

absol.  1839  E.  D.  Clarke  Trav.  vi.  24/2  Tobolski,  from 
the  number,  .of  the  exiled,  is  become  a.  .populous  city. 

[Exiled  2  :  see  List  of  Spurious  Words. ] 
Exilement  (e-ksailment).  Also  7  exilment. 
rare  in  mod.  use.  [f.  as  prec.  +  MENT.]  The  action 
of  exiling ;  the  state  or  fact  of  being  exiled ; 
banishment,  exile. 

1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  117  The  godlye  fathers  in  theyr 
exilement  wandering  in  forren  contreis.  1651  Gataker  Life 
Bale  in  Puller's  Abel  Rcdiv.  504  An  inseparable  ..  com¬ 
panion  . .  with  him  in  all  his  troubles  and  exilments.  1738 
Neal  Hist.  Purit.  IV.  233  He  [Charles  II]  abjured  the  Pro¬ 
testant  religion  soon  after  the  exilement  of  the  Royal  family. 
1803  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  I.  435  Their  exilements., 
have  increased  the  number  of  foreign  scholars  among  them. 

Exilent,  obs.  form  of  Excellent. 

1  Exiler.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ek  >.]  One  who, 
or  that  which,  exiles  (in  senses  of  vb.).  Also  fig. 

1382  Wyclif  Judith  viii.  25  Thei  . .  that  temptaciouns 
resseyueden  not  with  the  drede  of  God.,  ben  exilid  of  the 
exilere  [1388  distried  of  a  distriere ;  Vulg.  exterminati  sunt 
ab  exterminatore ]  and  of  serpen  tis  pershiden.  c  1450  Crt.  of 
Love  598  Love  is  exiler  aye  of  vice  and  sin.  1645  J.  Bond 
Occasus  Occid.  25,  I  find  that  sin  notoriously  branded  as  an 
Exiler,  not  only  of  Persons,  but  of  whole  Churches. 

Exilian  (egz-,  eksi’lian),  a.  [f.  L.  ex{s)ili-um 
(see  Exile  sbA)  +  -  an.]  =  next. 

1882-3  Schaff  Encycl.  Rclig.  Knowl.  III.  2106  Well- 
i  hausen  considers  the  second  account  as . .  of  exilian  or 


post-exilian  origin.  1888  Cave  Inspir.  O.  Test.  v.  277  The 
prophetical  writers  prior  to  the  exilian  period. 

Exilic  (egz-,  eksiTik),  a.  [f.  Exile  sb.  +  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  exile  ;  esp.  the  exile,  or  period 
of  the  exile,  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon. 

[1871  F.  Bolton  Delitzsch's  Co7)im.  Ps.  cxviii.  III.  223 
It  is  without  any  doubt  a  post-exilic  song.]  1888  S.  R. 
Driver  Isaiah  v.  188  Whether  ..it  be  Isaiah  or  an  exilic 
prophet  who  speaks.  1890  G.  A.  Smith  Isaiah  II.  p.  xvii, 
Almost  every  metaphor  . .  may  be  referred  to  the  book  of 
Isaiah,  and  mostly  to  its  exilic  half. 

t  Exilience.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Exilient  :  see 
-ence.]  The  state  of  being  4  exilient  ’ ;  exultation, 
rapture ;  also  fig. 

1623  Holyday  Serin.  (1626)  1  His  iust  exilience  is  so 
great.  1655  tr.  Francion  xi.  15  This  News  did  so  ravish 
him  with  an  exilience  of  joy.  a  1711  Ken  Anodynes  Poet. 
Wks.  1721  III.  473  You  may.  .my  full  Exilience  hit.  — Pre¬ 
paratives  ibid.  IV.  126  Heav’n-born  Perfume  will  . .  raise 
Exilience. 

+  Exiliency.  Obs.  [f.  Exilient  ;  see  -ency.] 
=  prec.  Also  concr.  an  outburst,  outcome. 

1640  Bp.  Reynolds  Passions  xi.  100  In  embracings,  kisses, 
in  the  exiliency  and  egresse  of  the  spirits  in  the  expansion 
of  the  heart,  a  1662  Heylin  Laud  11.  294  Which,  .ought  to 
be  rather  attributed  to  some  exiliency  of  humane  frailty. 

+  ExiTient,  a.  Obs .  Also  7  exh-.  [ad.  L.  ex - 
(f)ilientem,  pr.  pple.  of  ex(fi)ilire  to  spring  out 
or  forth,  f.  ex-  out  +  sallre  to  spring.]  That  leaps 
forth  or  springs  up ;  exulting,  bounding ;  active, 
alert. 

1669  Addr.  to  Yng.  Gentry  Eng.  77  He  might  have  the 
high  spring-tides  of  exhilient  joy  enlarging  their  channels. 
a  1711  Ken  Christophil  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  478  Th*  exilient 
Strings,  .leap up  into  Chords.  — Edmund  ibid.  II.  20 God's 
Will  ..  you  all  live  exilient  to  fulfil.  — Hymnotheo. \  ibid. 
III.  84  The  Saints  exilient  Dust  from  Tombs  uncas’d,  Shall 
into  Limbs  be  mutually  embrac'd, 
t  Exilila.  Obs.  Also  6  exeleres,  exilya,  ex- 
ulila. 

1526  Will Ric.  Hanchett  (Somerset  Ho.),  A  pair  of  beades 
of  exilila  gauded  with  silver.  1528  MS.  List  of  Jewelry 
(Pub.  Rec.  Office),  A  pair  of  bedys  of  exulila,  with  the  v 
woundes.  1537  Will  C’tess  Oxford  (Somerset  Ho.),  Exe¬ 
leres  bedes.  1538  Will  Paxforde  (Somerset  Ho.),  Bedes 
of  exilya. 

Exiling  (e-ksailig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Exile  v.  + 
-INC1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Exile  ;  an  instance 
of  the  same ;  the  state  of  being  exiled,  banish¬ 
ment,  exile.  Now  only  gerundial. 

£■1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  1.  iii.  11  Yifpou  hast  not  knowen 
j?e  exilynge  of  anaxogore.  <71380  Antecrist  in  Todd  g 
Treat.  Wyclif  116  Whenne  cristen  men  weren  compellid  bi 
exilyngis,  betyngis  &  depis  to  make  sacrifice  to  ydols.  1387 
Trevisa  Higdeit  (Rolls)  II.  343  Cadmus  chees  his  exilynge 
in  Grecia.  1398  —  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xvm.  xxv.  (1495) 
784  The  kynge  came  oute  of  exilynge.  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas 
1.  vii,  [He]  Humble  of  his  cheare  toke  his  exilinge.  1516 
Pynson  Life  St.  Birgette  in  Myrr.  our  Ladye  p.  Iv,  In  the 
exilynge  of  a  certeyn  man  I  was  ouermoche  rygorouse. 
1635  Sibbes  Souls  Confl.  (1638)  3  His  exiling  from  Gods 
house. 

t  Exili'tion.  Obs.  [f.  L.  ex{s)ill-re  (see  Exi¬ 
lient)  +  -TiON.]  A  leaping  or  springing  up  or 
forth. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  v.  88  Sulphur  and 
small-coale  mixed  will  not  take  fire  with  noise,  or  exilition. 
1656-81  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1711  J.  Greenwood  Eng. 
Gram.  194  This  ing.. is  used.. to  denote  a  single  but  not 
manifold  exilition  or  leaping  up.  1755  in  Johnson. 

Exility  (eksiditi).  [ad.  L.  exiliidt-em,  n.  of 
quality  f.  exilis  Exile  a.~\ 

1.  Shrunken  or  attenuated  condition,  smallness  in 
number  or  size  ;  thinness,  slenderness,  meagreness. 

1528  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII,  II.  130  The  Kingis  revenues 
be  brought  to  suche  exilitie,  that  they  suffice  nat  to  ordi- 
narie  charges,  c  1534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist .  (Camden)  I. 
72  The  place  wherin  thei  foughte  was  verie  streyght,  and 
therfore  commodius  to  the  exilitee  of  the  Romains.  1641 
Prynne  Antip.  270  The  exilitie  and  smalenesse  of  his  learn¬ 
ing*  175°  G.  Hughes  Barbadoes  41  They  [Guinea  worms] 
are  exceeding  long  in  respect  to  their  great  exility  and  thin¬ 
ness.  1779-81  Johnson  L.  P.,  Cowley  Wks.  II.  24  Subtlety 
.  .in  its  original  import  means  exility  of  particles.  1813  J. 
Forsyth  Remarks  on  Antiq.,  etc.  during  an  Excursion. 
Italy  382  The  apparent  height  and  the  exility  admired  in 
a  Gothic  pillar.  1819  H.  Busk  Vestriad  iv.  313  His  exility 
of  snout.  1847  in  Craig. 

t  b.  Smallness  or  slenderness  of  income  or 
revenue  ;  poorness,  poverty.  Obs. 

1559  Abf.  Parker,  etc.  in  Parked s  Corresp.  (1853)  100  In 
consideration  of  the  exility  of  the  bishopricks.  1562  Grin- 
dal  Let.  to  Abp.  Parker  Wks.  (1843)  252  If  by  exility  or 
decay  of  benefices,  .any  arrearages  be.  1651  Fullers  Abel 
Rediv.,  Andrewes  (1867)  II*  J6i  His  majesty  .  .(because  of 
the  exility  of  that  bishopric)  soon  after  added  the  parsonage 
of  Cheyham.  1774  Hutchins  Hist.  Dorset  I.  63  The 
bishop  of  Sarum  sets  forth  the  exility  of  the  two  churches 
.  .which  were  not  sufficient  to  maintain  a  priest  each. 

2.  Of  a  sound,  spirit,  a  woven  substance,  etc.  : 
Tenuity,  thinness,  fine  texture.  Hence  of  imma¬ 
terial  things :  Refinement,  subtlety. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  154  The  Voice  or  other  Sound  is 
reduced,  by  such  passage  to  a  great  Weakness  or  Exility. 
1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  11.  ii.  11.  xxi,  This  souls  thin 
spread  exility.  1751  Harris  Hermes  iii.  iv.  Wks.  (1841) 
232  Bodies  so  exceedingly  fine,  that  their  very  exility  makes 
them  susceptible  of  sensation.  1802  Paley  Nat.  Thcol.  xxi. 

§  4  (1819)  334  This  extreme  exility  [of  light]  though  difficult 
to  conceive,  is  easy  to  prove.  1802  Ann.  Reg.  11  The  Act  of 
Faith.,  is  expressed,  .on  the  thinnest  paper,  the  exility  of 
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which  [etc.]-  *841  D’Israeli  Amen.  Lit.  (1859)  X.  286  [They] 
could  not  appreciate  such  exility  of  elegance,  and  such  sub¬ 
limated  refinement.  1866  J.  MartineaU  Ess.  I.  144  The 
extreme  exility  of  the  evidence. 

b.  cotter.  A  refinement,  subtlety. 

1647  H.  More  Poems  m  The  soul . .  contemns  as  nought 
unseen  exilities. 

tEximiety.  Obs.~°  [ad.  late  L.  eximietdt- 
em,  f.  eximius  :  see  Eximious.]  Excellency. 

1656-81  in  Blount  Glossogr .  1692  in  Coles.  1730  6  in 

Bailey  [folio).  1775  Ash,  Exunity. 

Eximious  (egzi-mias),  a.  Now  rare.  [f.  L. 
eximi  us  excepted,  select,  choice  (f.  eximere  :  see 
Exempt  v.)  +  -ous.] 

Common  in  17th  c.  literature :  the  few  examples  in  19th  c. 
are  humorously  bombastic  or  pedantic. 

Excellent,  distinguished,  eminent. 

IS47  Boorde  Brev.  Health  ccxxxvi,  Kynges,  and  kynges 
sones,  and  other  noble  men  hath  ben  eximious  Phisicions. 
1619  W.  Sclater  Expos,  i  Thess.  (1630)  236  Things  . .  exi¬ 
mious  and  eminent  in  loue  aboue  many  other  Graces. 
1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  502  This  syrupe  is  eximious 
against  many  affections.  1678  Cudwortii  Intell.  Syst.  1.  v. 
709  Our  Saviour  Christ,  was  unquestionably,  that  One  Ex¬ 
imious  Prophet,  which  God ..  promised  to  send.  1681  Glan- 
Vll.L  Sadducismus  n.  187  There  is  in  this  Relation  an  ex¬ 
imious  example  of  the  Magical  venome  of  Witches,  1710 
R.  Ward  Life  H.  More  22  This  Eximious  Person.  1829 
T.  L.  Peacock  Misfort.  Elphin.  103  All  [were]  the  most 
eximious  and  transcendent  persons  of  the  earth.  1863  Car¬ 
lyle  Fredk.  Gt.  xm.  ii,  Oh  ye  wigs,  and  eximious  wig- 
blocks,  called  right-honourable.  1868  Browning  Ring 
Bk.  ix.  109  The  picture  be  for  our  eximious  Rome. 

Hence  +  Eximiously,  in  an  ‘  eximious  ’  manner ; 
excellently,  notably,  singularly.  +  Exi  inious- 
ness,  the  quality  of  being  ‘  eximious  ’. 

1650  W.  Sclater  (Jun.)  in  IF.  Sclater s  Exp.  Rom.  iv. 
Ep.  Ded.,  It  being  so  eximiously  beautified.  1657  Tom¬ 
linson  Renou's  Disp.  505  It  is  most  eximiously  medicinal. 
1681  H.  More  Exp.  Dan.  ii.  42  Is  not  this  part  of  the 
Prophecy  also  eximiously  fulfilled?  1730-6  Bailey  (folio), 
Eximiousness.  Hence  1773  Ash,  Eximiousness. 

+  Exi'nanite,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  exindnlt-  ppl. 
stem  of  exinanire  to  make  empty,  f.  ex-  [see  Ex- 
preff)  +  inanis  empty.] 

1.  traits.  To  make  void  or  of  none  effect ;  to  de¬ 
prive  of  force,  virtue,  etc. 

c  1553  Harpsfield  Divorce  Hen.  VI II  (Camden)  216 
It  doth  utterly  frustrate,  exinanyte  and  annul  the  . . 
validity  of  the  said  brief.  1646  Evance  Noble  Ord.  10 
Sinne  will  (efoufleveud  Exininate  honour.  1661  Bramhall 
fust.  Find.  vi.  151  The  coming  . .  of  the  Popes  infamous 
messenger . .  by  which  oathes . .  rights,  priviledges,  were  not 
only  weakned,  but  exinanited. 

2.  To  reduce  (a  person)  to  emptiness  ;  to  empty 
(of  dignity,  power,  etc.) ;  to  abase,  humble  ;  chiefly 
refl.,  said  of  Christ  with  reference  to  Phil.  ii.  7. 

1577  Bull  Luther's  Comm.  Ps.  Grad.  exxv.  i  Gods  power 
taketh  no  place  in  vs  vntill  we  be  vtterly . .  exinanited. 
1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Phil.  ii.  7  He  exinanited  him  self  [1611 
made  himselfe  of  no  reputation],  taking  the  forme  of  a  ser¬ 
vant.  1624  Gataker  Transubst.  195  They  thinke  hee.. 
was  not  throughly  enough  exinanited.  .here  on  Earth. 

t  Exinani’tiate,  v.  Obs .  rare,  trans.  —  prec. 

1698  Christ.  Exalted  §  61.  48  For  the  Sin  it  self  they 
utterly  deny  it,  though  by  it  they  evacuate  or  exinanitiate 
many  Texts  of  Scripture.  Ibid.  §  67.  53  He  wholly  evacuates 
and  exinanitiates  the  Gospel. 

Exinanitioil  (eksbnani  jan).  Also  8  exhin- 
anition.  Now  rare.  [ad.  L.  exinanition-em ,  n. 
of  action  f.  exinanire :  see  Exinanite.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  emptying  or  exhaust¬ 
ing,  whether  in  a  material  or  immaterial  sense ; 
emptied  or  exhausted  condition. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  hi.  viii.  (1632)  522  It  [learning]  doth 
. .  purifie  . .  and  subtilize  them  [minds]  even  unto  exinani¬ 
tion  or  evacuation,  a  1631  Donne  Ess.  (1651)  118  Replenish¬ 
ing  the  World  after  that  great  Exinanition  by  the  generall 
Deluge.  1633  Earl  Manch.  A l  Mondo  (1636)201  Some 
. .  cared  not  to  afford  common  assistance  to  nature,  and  so 
have  dyed  through  exinanition  and  want  of  strength.  1649 
Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  1.  6  A  life  whose  stories  tell  of. . 
fastings  to  the  exinanition  of  spirits.  1720  Gibson  Diet. 
Horses  v.  (ed.  3)  81  Whether  the  signs  be  Repletion  and 
fulness,  or  Exhinanition  and  Lowness  of  his  Flesh.  1819 
Coleridge  in  Athen&um  7  Jan.  1888,  17/3  Dante,  .asks  for 
an  evacuation  and  exinanition  of  Marsyas,  that  so  he  [Dan tel 
might  become  a  mere  vessel  . .  of  the  Deity.  1862  A.  H. 
Clough  in  Macm .  Mag.  Aug.  323  Life  at  very  birth  de¬ 
stroyed,  Atrophy,  exinanition  !  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Ex- 

inanition,  a  thorough  and  complete  emptying. 

2.  The  action  or  process  of  emptying  of  pride, 
self-v/ill,  or  dignity ;  abasement,  humiliation  ;  an 
instance  of  this  ;  also,  a  state  of  humiliation. 

1627  Donne  Serrn.v.  45  This  exinanition  of  ourselves  is 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  1649  JeR-  Taylor  Gt. 
Exemp.  hi.  xv.  129  He  was  to  take  upon  him  all  the 
affronts,  miseries  and  exinanitions  of  the  most  miserable. 
1652  Benlowes  Theoph.  iv.  Iviii,  I’l  press  still  Th’  Exina¬ 
nition  of  my  o'regrown  will.  1686  H.  More  in  Norris 
Theory  Love  (1688)  187  The  scope  they  aym  at.  .is  a  perfect 
exinanition  of  ourselves,  that  we  may  be  filled  with  the 
sense  of  God. 

b.  esp.  of  Christ ;  with  reference  to  Phil.  ii.  8. 

a  1612  Donne  BiaflayaTos  (1644)  188  Christ  said  this  now, 
because  his  Passion  was  be^un  ;  for  all  his  conversations 
here  were  degrees  of  exinanition.  1659  Pearson  Creed  I. 
200  His  exinanition  consisted  in  . .  the  assumption  of  the 
form  of  a  servant.  1855  W.  H.  Mill  Applic.  Panth.  Princ. 
(1861)  26  The  death  of  the  God-man  is  only  the  throwing 
off  of  his  exinanition  or  humiliation.  1882-3  OCHAFP  Encycl. 


|  Relig.  Ktunul.'  I.  463  [The  Kenctic  theory]  teaches  a  tem¬ 
porary  self-exinanition,  .of  the  pre-existent  Logos. 

Exinctusiate  (eksinditPsiiA),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Ex- 
;  pref  A  +  L.  indiisi-um  (see  Indusium)  +  -ate2.] 
j  1  Not  having  an  indusium’  (  Treas .  Bot.  1866). 

E'xine.  rare.  [f.  L.  ex-  out  +  -ine.]  =  Extine. 

1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Exine,  Fritzche's  name  for  the  Ex¬ 
hymen  ine,  or  outer  layer  of  a  pollen  grain. 

t  Exi'nfluence,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Ex-  pref 1 
+  Influence  j/a]  trans.  To  deprive  of  influence. 

1667  Waterhouse  Fire  Lond.  59  These  repulsives  shall 
be  exinfluenced,  and  their  vigour,  .be  abated. 

Exi'nguinal  (eksi-qgwinal),  a.  and  sb.  Entom. 
[f.  Ex-  pref. I  +  L.  inguin-,  inguen  groin  +  -al.] 

A.  adj.  Situated  outside  the  groin.  B.  sb. 
‘  The  second  segment  or  trochanter  of  the  limbs 
of  the  Arachnida’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1884). 

Exintine  (eksi'ntin,  -tain),  [f.  L.  ex-  (see  Ex- 
prefX)  +  int-us  within  +  -ine1.]  ‘  The  membrane 

of  the  pollen  grain  which  lies  between  the  Extine 
and  the  Intine  ’  (Syd.  Soe.  Lex.  1884). 

1852  in  Brande  (Supplement).  1866  in  Treas.  Bot . 

t  Ex-i'ixtricate,  v.  Obs.  rare -1.  [f.  Ex- 

prefP  2  +  L.  intricat-  ppl.  stem  of  intricare  to 
entangle :  see  Intricate  vi]  trans.  To  disen¬ 
tangle,  extricate.  Const  .from.  (In  quot.  reft.) 

1661  Feltham  Resolves  11.  lx,  A  disadvantage,  from  which 
he  hath  no  way  to  ex-intricate  himself,  but  by  the  dex¬ 
trousness  of  his  ingenuity. 

Exion.  Blunder  of  Mrs.  Quickly  for  4 action  \ 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.'  IV,  11.  i.  32,  I  pra’  ye,  since  my 
Exion  is  enter’d,  .let  him  be  brought  in  to  his  answer. 

+  Exipotic,  a.  Med, ’  Obs.  [ad.  Gr.  e£lnajTiK-6s 
fit  for  squeezing  out,  purgative,  f.  k^Zirouv  to  squeeze 
out,  f.  If  out  +  17 roeiv  to  press  down.]  (See  quots.) 

1823  Crabb  Technol.  Diet.,  Exipoticos  ..  an  epithet  for 
digesting  or  detersive  medicines.]  i860  Mayne  Exipoticos , 
Exipoticus,  Pharm.,  Formerly  applied  to  medicines  . .  es¬ 
teemed  digestive,  detergent ;  exipotic.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Exist  (egzi-st),  v.  [ad.  Fr.  exist-er,  ad.  L. 
ex(s)istere  to  stand  out,  be  perceptible,  hence  to 
exist,  f.  ex-  out  +  sistere  reduplicated  form  of  std- 
to  stand.  (The  late  appearance  of  the  word  is 
remarkable :  it  is  not  in  Cooper’s  Lat.-Eng.  Diet. 
1565,  either  under  existo  or  exto.)] 

1.  To  have  place  in  the  domain  of  reality,  have 
objective  being. 

1605  Shaks.  Lean.  i.  114  The  orbs  From  whom  we  do 
exist,  a  1716  South  Serm.  (1737)  I.  ii.  45  To  conceive  the 
world  . .  to  have  existed  from  eternity.  1793  Blackstone 
Comm.  (ed.  12)  593  Corporations  which  exist  by  force  of  the 
common  law.  1797  Godwin  Enquirer  1.  vi.  41  The  Roman 
historians  are  the  best  that  ever  existed.  1846  Mill  Logic 
1.  iii.  §  6  The  man  called  father  might  still  exist  though 
there  were  no  child.  1871  Morley  Voltaire {1886)  14  The 
conception  of  justice  towards  heretics  did  not  exist  (in  un¬ 
scientific  ages). 

2.  To  have  being  in  a  specified  place  or  under 
specified  conditions.  With  advb.  phrase  ox  as  ;  for¬ 
merly  with  simple  complement.  Of  relations, 
circumstances,  etc. :  To  subsist,  be  found,  occur. 

1602  Marston  Antonio’s  Rev.  iv.  i.  Most  things  that 
morally  adhere  to  soules,  Wholly  exist  in  drunke  opinion. 
a  1704  Locke  (J.),  That  combination  does  not  always  exist 
together  in  nature.  1786  H.  Tooke  Parley  (i860)  201  A 
quality  which  . .  would  make  me  rather  chuse  . .  to  exist  a 
mastiff  or  a  mule.  1807  Crabbe  Par.  Reg.  1.  609  But 
though  no  weed  exists  his  garden  round.  1823  H.  J.  Brooke 
Introd.  Crystallogr.  165  The  character  of  the  modifying 
planes  . .  may  . .  be  considered  to  exist  in  all  the  prisms  be¬ 
longing  to  this  class.  1833  N.  Arnott  Physics  (ed.  5)  II.  1. 
122  Which  substances  . .  usually  exist  as  airs,  i860  Tyn¬ 
dall  Glac .  1.  xv.  102  A  space  of  a  foot  existed  between  ice 
and  water. 

3.  To  have  life  or  animation  ;  to  live. 

1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxxii,  The  Prince  of  Scotland 
was  not  to  be  murdered,  .he  was  only  to  cease  to  exist. 

4.  To  continue  in  being,  maintain  an  existence. 

1790  Burns  Let.  to  P.  Hill  2  Mar.,  We  are  under  a 

cursed  necessity  of  studying  selfishness,  in  order  that  we 
may  exist.  1791  Burke  Corr .  (1844)  III.  359  That  govern¬ 
ment  is  strong  indeed  which  can  exist  under  contempt. 
1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  Prol.,  How  does  he  contrive 
to  exist  here  ? 

Existability :  see  Existibility. 

Existence  (egzrstens).  Also  6  Sc.  existens. 
[a.  OF.  existence,  ad.  med.L.  existentia,  n.  of  state 
f.  ex(s)istent-em  (see  Existent),  pr.  pple.  of  ex- 
(s')istere :  see  Exist  and  -ence.]  The  state  of 
being  existent. 

f  1.  Actuality,  reality.  Obs. 

(Opposed  to  apparence  \  the  Fr.  words  often  so  occur  in 
the  Roman  de  la  Rose.) 

c  1384  Chaucer  II.  Fame  i.  266  Allas  what  harme  dothe 
Apparence  Whan  hit  is  fals  in  existence,  c  1400  Rom.  Rose 
5552  To  se  Hym  that  is  freend  in  existence  From  hym  that 
is  by  apparence.  1430  Lydg.  Citron.  Troy  1.  v,  A  deceyte 
is  couertly  yment.  .As  it  were  sothe  in  very  existence. 

2.  Being  ;  the  fact  or  state  of  existing  ;  4  actual 
possession  of  being 1  (J.).  In  existence  :  as  predi¬ 
cate  =  4  extant \ 

c  1430  Lydg.  Pol.  Ret.  <$•  L .  Poems  {1866)  45  Thyng  coun- 
terfetyd  hath  non  existence.  1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I. 
267  The  coloures  of  faces,  quantites  of  bodies,  qualites  of 
sawles,  haue  theire  existence  in  man  after  the  diuersite  of 
heuyn.  1552  Aur.  Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  38  God  allone 


is  be  himself;  of  his  awin  natural  existens.  1665  Glanvill 
Seeps .  Sci.  20  Matter  is  not  necessary  to  the  Soul’s  exist¬ 
ence.  1725  Watts  Logic  in.  ii.  §  8  An  Argument  taken 
from  the  Nature  or  Existence  of  Things.  1768-74  Tucker 
Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  462  Existence  belongs  solely  to  sub¬ 
stances,  and  essence  solely  to  qualities.  1816  J.  Smith 
Panorama  Sc.  <$•  Art  I.  585  The  earth  was  the  most  con¬ 
sequential  aggregate  of  matter  in  existence.  1818  J  as  Mill 
Brit.  India  III.  iv.  ix.  298  It  created  some  evils  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  which  previously  had  no  existence. 
1856  Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol.  Inq.  I.  ii.  56  These  facts  suffi¬ 
ciently  proved  the  existence  of  some  actual  disease.  1871 
Alabaster  Wheel  of  Law  p.  xxxvii,  Buddhists  . .  see  more 
reason  to  lament  existence  than  to  be  grateful  for  it. 

b.  Continued  being ;  continuance  in  being. 

1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  i.  Wks.  1874  I.  17  We  know  not  at 

all  upon  what  the  existence  of  our  living  powers  depends. 
1811  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Disp.  VIII.  274  People  who 
absolutely  depend  for  their  existence  upon  the  continuance 
of  His  Royal  Highness’  protection.  1874  Green  Short 
Hist.  viii.  492  The  colony  was  now  firmly  established  and 
the  struggle  for  mere  existence  was  over. 

c.  Continuance  of  being  as  a  living  creature; 
life.  (Sometimes  in  disparaging  sense  :  4  a  mere 
existence  not  worthy  the  name  of  life’.) 

.1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  169  Their  famous  /Escala- 
pius,  seeing  no  more  money,  limited  my  life  to  five  dayes 
more  existence.  1825  Landor  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  441, 
I  shall  remember  his  [friendship]  to  the  last  hour  of  my 
existence.  1838  De  Morgan  Ess.  Probab.  223  [An  an¬ 
nuity]  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  the  joint 
existence  fails,  i860  B’ness  Bunsen  in  Hare  L ife  II.  v. 
276  His  existence  of  bodily  ease  and  freshness.  1870  Dickens 
E.  Drood  vii,  We  have  had  a  wretched  existence. 

3.  A  mode  or  kind  of  existing. 

a  1763  Shenstone  Ess.  (1765)  52  Such  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  true  existence  of  apparitions.  1867  M.  Arnold  Em¬ 
pedocles  on  Etna  1.  ii,  Other  existences  there  are,  that  clash 
with  ours.  1878  Browning  La  Saisiaz  28  New  existence 
led  by  men  and  women  new. 

4.  concr.  a.  All  that  exists;  the  aggregate  of  being. 

1751  Harris  Hermes  Wks.  (1841)  142  Existence  may  be 

considered  as  an  universal  genus.  1868  Geo.  Eliot  Sp. 
Gipsy  51  All  beauteous  existence  rests,  yet  wakes, 
b.  Something  that  exists;  a  being,  an  entity. 

1605  Timme  Quersit.  1.  iii.  10  Things  naturall  are  called 
properly  naturall  existences  or  beings..  1624  Massinger 
Renegado  v.  ii,  Prosper,  thou  Great  Existence,  my  endea¬ 
vours  !  a  1754  Fielding  True  Patriot  Wks.  1775  IX.  329, 
I  have  heard  of  a  man  who  believed  there  was  no  real  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  world  but  himself.  1820  Keats  Hyperion  11. 
337  When  all.  the  fair  existences  of  heaven  Came.  1846 
Mill  Logic  \.  iii.  §  1  An  enumeration  of  Existences,  as  the 
basis  of  Logic,  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  schoolmen. 
1891  C.  R.  Francis  in  Indian  Mag.  Sept.  459  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  ever-increasing  number  of  deified  existences. 

+  Exi-stency.  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  existentia  :  see 
prec.  and  -ency.] 

1.  The  fact  or  state  of  existing ;  continuance  of 
being ;  =  Existence  2. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  xiii.  137  It.. may  be 
doubted  whether  it  be  of  existency,  or  really  any  such 
stone  in  the  head  of  a  Toad  at  all.  1654  S.  Ashe  Fun. 
Serm.  10  Mar.  25  The  existency  of  Christ  in  Believers 
giveth  existence  to  their  hopes  of  glory.  1677  Hale  Prim. 
Orig.  Man.  1.  v.  113  It  is  impossible  that  any  Being  can  be 
eternal  with,  .variety  of  states  or  manner  of  existency.  1683 
Pordage  Myst.  Div.  1  Before  the  Globe  of  Eternity  was  in 
existency.  1708  H.  Dodwell  Nat.  Mortal.  Human  Souls 
5  Existency  depending  on  the  arbitrary  Divine  Pleasure, 
b.  A  state  or  mode  of  being. 

1710  Tatler  No.  246  J*  1  We  stand  in  the  middle  of  exist- 
encies  [/.  e.  between  angels  and  brutes]. 

2.  Something  -which  exists ;  a  being,  an  entity ; 
=  Existence  4. 

1628  T.  Spencer  Logic/c  202  A  whole,  sayth  he,  is  twofold, 
viz.  Vniversall ;  or  a  totail  existency.  1631  Cclestina  1.  3 
See  what  difference  there  is  betwixt  apparencies  and  exist¬ 
ences.  1691  Ed.  Taylor  tr.  Behmen's  Thcos.  Philos.  338 
Where  lye  innumerable  multiplicity  of  Existencies  or 
Beings.  1824  Westm.  Rev.  I.  480  By  the  greater  intensity 
of  sensations,  .we  judge  of  real  existencies. 
b.  A  concrete  form ;  a  substance. 

1651  W.  G.  tr.  Cornel's  Inst.  235  And  bodies  Politick 
have  not  visible  Existencies  whereby  they  may  be  taken. 

Existent  (egzi'stent),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  ex- 
(s)istent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  ex(s)istere :  see  Exist.] 
A.  adj. 

1.  That  exists,  existing;  having  being  or  existence. 
Often  emphasized  by  actually,  really,  truly,  etc. 

1561  Eden  Arte  Nauig.  Pref.,  One  common  sence  ex¬ 
istent  in  them  all.  1594  Mirr.  Policy  (1599)  Q  iij,  Some  bad 
Societie  aimeth  at  an  apparent  but  not  existent  good.  1656 
tr.  Hobbes'  Elem.  Philos.  (1839)  18  Whether  that  thing  Se 
truly  existent,  or  be  only  feigned.  1734  Jackson  Existence 
of  God  46  There  is  but  one  necessarily  existent  Being.  1793 
Gouv.  Morris  in  Sparks  Life  <5-  Writ.  (1832)  II.  302  Forty 
five  thousand  men  were  about  the  existent  force,  1818 
Byron  Ch.  Har.  iv.  lxxxvii,  And  thou,  dread  statue  !  yet 
existent  in  The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty,  i860 
Bright  Sp.  Ch.  Rates  27  Apr.,  A  power  which  is  found  to 
be  greatly  less  existent  in  a  congregation  of  the  Established 
Church.  1868  Rogers  /-W.  Econ.  iii.  (ed.  3)  27  The  quantity 
[of  gold]  existent  and  in  circulation. 

absol.  1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1352  Usurping 
the  name  of  the  true  Jehovah  or  ahvaies  Existent.  1653 
H.  More  Ant  id.  Ath.  I.  viii.  (1712)  146  He  declares  why 
the  Existent  should  exist.  1873  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  522/2  Pure 
unconditioned  actuality,  the  ever  existent,  or  God. 

2.  Now  existing  ;  present-day. 

1791  Burke  Th.  Fr.  Affairs.  Wks.  VII.  72  To  govern  the 
existent  body  with  as  sovereign  a  sway  as  they  had  done 
the  last.  1874  Ruskin  Pars  Clav.  IV.  xliii.  153  ft  gives  you 
types  of  existent  Frenchmen,  .of  a  very  different  class. 
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B.  sb .  An  existent  person  or  thing. 

1644  Bp.  Maxwell  Prerog .  Chr.  Kings  li.  31  Frequently 
expressions  in  the  abstract  expresse  existents  in  the  con¬ 
crete.  1655  H.  More  App.  Ant  id.  (1662)  146  If  there  be 
any  necessary  Existent,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  Matter.  1722 
Wollaston  Relig.  Nat.  v.  69  For  He  is  a  necessary  existent, 
a  1878  Lewes  Study  Psychol.  (1879)  51  These  same  pheno¬ 
mena  viewed  . .  no  longer  as  modes  or  existences,  but  as 
subjects  or  existents. 

Hence  Exi’stently  adv, 

1694  R.  Burthogge  Reason  67  Sentiments  (as  such)  are, 
in  their  own  formalities,  but  apparently  only,  not  existently, 
without  the  faculties  that  so  conceive  them. 

Existential  (egziste-njal),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  ex - 
istentidl-is,  f.  existentia  Existence.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  existence. 

1693  tr*  Barlow's  Exercit.  i.  Rem.  483  Enjoying  the  good 
of  existence  .  .and.  .the  being  deprived  of  that  existential 
good.  1809-10  Coleridge  Friend  { 1818)  III.  96  note,  The 
essential  cause  of  fiendish  guilt,  when  it  makes  itself  exis¬ 
tential  and  peripheric.  1878  S.  Hodgson  Philos.  Refi.  II. 
in.  vii.  §  1.  12  There  is  a  certain  parallelism  between  the 
logical  and  existential  analyses. 

2.  Logic .  Of  a  proposition,  etc.  :  Expressing  the 
fact  of  existence ;  predicating  existence. 

1837-8  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Logic  xiii.  (1866)  II.  229  Exist¬ 
ential  propositions,  that  is,  those  in  which  mere  existence  is 
predicated.  1846  —  Diss.  in  Reid's  IVks.  81 1  The  character 
of  the  existential  Judgments  they  involve.  1888  J.  Venn  in 
Mind] uly  415  Convention  does  not  allow  us  to  say  ‘It 
executes  ’. .  But  we  can  just  as  conveniently  adopt  the  exist¬ 
ential  form,  ‘ There  was  an  execution*. 

Hence  Existentially  adv.,  by  virtue  of  existence. 
a  1834  Coleridge  (Webster  1864)  Whether  God  was  exist¬ 
entially  as  well  as  essentially  intelligent. 

Exist er  (egzrstai).  rare.  [f.  Exist  +  -er1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  exists. 

1887  Atlantic  Mag.  Apr.  572/1  Given  a  somewhat  hum¬ 
drum  and  monotonous  existence  ;  the  exister  finding  ‘  Den¬ 
mark  a  prison  ’. 

Existibility  (egzustibrliti).  Also  -ability, 
[f.  next :  see  -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  existible  ; 
capability  of  existing. 

1888  Nature  1  Mar.  417/2  The  inquiry  into  the  existability 
of  perfect  numbers. 

Existible  (egzrstib’l),  a.  rare.  [f.  Exist-** 
-ible.]  That  can  exist ;  capable  of  existing. 

1701  Grew  Cosm.  Sacra  m.  iv.  119  It  is  evident,  That  all 
Corporeal  and  Sensible  Perfections,  are  in  some  Analogous 
way,  Existible,  in  the  Human  Mind.  1730-6  in  Bailey 
(folio).  1775  in  Ash  ;  hence  in  some  mod.  Diets. 

t  Exi’stimate,  v,  Ohs.  [f.  L.  existimat -  ppl. 
stem  of  existimdre,  f.  ex -  (see  Ex-  pref.  1)  -*-  zestim- 
dre :  see  Esteem  v.]  =  Esteem  v.  5. 

1656-81  Blount  Glossogr Exist imate ,  to  suppose,  to 
judge,  to  think  or  deem.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

+  Existima  tion.  Ohs.  [ad.  L.  existimation- 
em,  f.  existimdre  :  see  prec.]  =  Estimation. 

1.  Valuation  in  respect  of  excellence  or  merit ; 
appreciation ;  worth  in  the  opinion  of  others,  re¬ 
pute,  credit ;  =  Estimation  2  a,  b. 

1538  Starkey  England  11.  i.  151  Such  honowre  and  ex- 
ystymatyon  as  ys  gyven  to  maryed  men.  1551  Robinson 
tr.  More's  Utop.  n.  (Arb.)  82  One  rather  willing  the  harme 
. .  of  the  weale  publike  then  any.  .diminution  of  his  owne 
existimation.  1670  Moral  State  Eng.  Pref. ,  He  who  striveth 
to  wound  his  Brother’s  Existimation,  at  the  same  time 
stabbeth  his  own.  1712  Steele  Sped.  No.  456  P  6  Mens 
Existimation  \ed.  Morley  Estimation]  follows  us  according 
to  the  Company  we  keep. 

2.  Opinion  based  on  reasoning ;  judgement. 
1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos,  vm.  (1701)  324/1  Faith  is 

proper  to  a  wise  man,  for  it  is  a  firm  existimation.  1658 
Phillips,  Existimation,  a  thinking  or  judging.  1721-1800 
in  Bailey. 

Existing  (egzi-sti f),ppl.  a.  [f.  Exist  +  -ing2.] 
That  exists  or  lias  existence  ;  that  exists  at  any 
implied  or  specified  time. 

X762  Foote  Orator  \.  Wks.  1799  I.  204  They  are  not  at  pre¬ 
sent  existing  in  this  kingdom.  1801  Southey  Thalaba  ix. 
xiv,  In  Nature  are  two  hostile  Gods,  Makers  and  Masters  of 
existing  things.  1827  Jarman  Powell’s  Devises  II.  343  All 
the  expressions  applied  to  females,  shewing  that  he  meant 
existing  daughters,  not  future  issue.  1848  Macaulay  Hist. 
Eng.  I.  98  He  bound  himself  not  to.. dissolve  the  existing 
Parliament  without  its  own  consent.  1871  Morley  Voltaire 
(1886)  5  His  sympathy  with  existing  sources  of  comfort. 

Hence  +  Exrstingly  adv.,  actually,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  reality. 

1601  Deacon  &  Walker  Spirits  <§•  Divels  147  They  were 
not  existingly,  but  appearingly,  turned  into  serpents. 

Exit  (e’ksit).  [Two  formations:  (i)  a.  L.  exit, 
3rd  pers.  sing.  ind.  of  L.  exlre  to  go  out,  f.  ex-  out 
+  ire  to  go ;  (2)  ad.  L.  exitas  (u-  stem)  going  out, 
departure,  n.  of  action  f.  exlre. 

In  the  subst.  use  the  two  formations  often  do  not  admit  of 
being  distinguished ;  senses  B.  1-3  appear  to  belong  chiefly 
to  the  first,  while  B.  4  (at  least  chiefly)  and  B.  5  belong  to 
the  second.] 

A.  Used  as  a  Latin  word  in  stage  directions ; 
formerly  Exeat  was  also  used.  Also  transf. 

[c  1485  Digby  Myst.  n.  244  Et  exiat  Deus.  Ibid.  iv.  1423 
Tunc  exit  Iohannes  ;  et  elicit  Petrus.]  1538  Bale  Tnre 
Lawes  743  Awaye  now  wyll  I  rounde.  Exit.  1593  Shaks. 
Rich.  II.  1.  iii.  248  Six  yeares  we  banish  him,  ana  he  shall 
go.  Exit  a  1652  Brome  Eove-sick  Court  hi.  i,  And  kill’d 
the  Patient  was  but  sick  before.  Exit.  1747  Smollett 
Regicide  iv.  vi,  I  hope  to  see  thee  bloom  With  vernal  fresh¬ 
ness,  and  again  unfold  Thy  beauties  to  the  sun  !  [ Exit 


Dunbar.  1817  Coleridge  Blog.  Lit.  II.  282  So  exit  Clo¬ 
tilda,  and  enter  Bertram.  1826  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  iv.  iv, 
Come,  a  bon-mot,  or  a  Calembourg,  or  exit  Mr.  Vivian  Grey. 
B.  sb. 

1.  The  departure  of  a  player  from  the  stage. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  598  Keepe  some  state  in  thy 

exit ,  and  vanish.  1600  —  A.  Y.L.  11.  vii.  141  They  haue 
their  Exits  and  their  Entrances.  1648  C.  Walker  Relal. 
Sf  Observ.  18  My  Exit  shall  be  accompanied  with  an  ap- 
plauze.  1711  Steele  Spect.  No.  51  F  6  When  the  Actors 
made  their  Exit.  1802  Mar.  Edgeworth  Moral  T.  (1816) 
I.  xx.  192  The  eyes  of  all . .  were  upon  her,  as  she  made 
her  exit. 

b.  transf.  and  fig. 

a  1652  J.  Smith  Set.  Disc.  vi.  231  This  sleep  was  upon  the 
exit  of  his  vision.  1685  Gracian's  Courtiers  Orac.  58  The 
difficult  matter  is  to  have  the  same  applause  at  ones  exit. 
1843  Carlyle  Past  4  Pr.  (1858)  234  The  last  exit  of  us  ail 
is  in  a  Fire-Chariot  of  Pain.  1874  Morley  Compromise 
(1886)  126  Progress  would  mean  something  more  than  mere 
entrances  and  exits  on  the  theatre  of  office. 

c.  esp.  Departure  from  the  scene  of  life  ;  death. 
1661  Feltham  Lusoria  xxiii.  OnSir  R.  Cotton ,  He  scorn’d 

an  Exit  by  the  common  means.  1684-5  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett. 
1.  382  III.  338  He  made  as  very  glorious  Christian  exit,  .as 
ere  was  known.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  448 
Such  of  our  malefactors  as  make  a  penitent  exit.  1794 
Scott  in  Lockhart  Life  I.  vii.  222,  I  stayed. .  in  town  to 
witness  the  exit  of  the  cidevant  Jacobin,  Mr.  Watt. 

2.  A  going  out  or  forth,  a  departure  from  any 
place  or  situation  ;  an  emergence  ;  also,  liberty  or 
opportunity  to  go  out,  passage  out  of  any  place. 

1659  T.  Pecke  Parnassi  Puerp.  4  Sowre  is  the  Exit.  .Of 
the  salacious  Cyprian  Emperess.  1665  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci. 
vi.  26  They  might  finde  an  easie..exit  almost  everywhere. 
1713  Derham  Phys.  Theol.  vii.  iv.  390  There  should  be  one 
part  provided  for  the  Formation  of  the  Body  before  it’s  Exit 
into  the  World.  1816  J.  Smith  PanoramaSc.  y  Art  II.  320 
The  cover  should  contain  two  holes,  one.  for  the  exit  of  the 
steam,  etc.  1829  Lytton  Devereux  iv.  i,  No  one  had  per¬ 
ceived  their  entrance  or  exit.  1849  James  Woodman  xxxv, 
The  man  had  just  given  admission  or  exit  to  some  one. 
i860  Maury  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  viii.  §  393  There  is  some¬ 
times,  if  not  always,  another  exit  of  warm  water  from  the 
Indian  Ocean.  1884  Bower  &  Scott  De  Bary’s  Phaner. 
y  Ferns  271  A  leaf-trace  consisting  of  a  single,  bundle, 
which  does  not  divide  into  three  bundles  till  its  exit  at  the 
node  into  the  leaf. 

fig.  1791  Paine  Rts.  Man  (ed.  4)  72  This  species  of 
imaginary  consequence,  .hastens  to  its  exit.  1862  Merivale 
Rom.  Emp.  (1865)  VI.  1.  i75Life,  she  urged,  is  over;  nought 
remains  to  look  for  but  a  decent  exit  from  it.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  76  Forgetfulness  is  the  exit  of  memory. 

1 3.  The  last  portion  or  end  of  anything.  Obs. 
1627-77  E eltham  Resolves  1.  xlviii.  76  The  exit  of  the  Verse 
will  tell  him.  1664  Evelyn  Sylva  (1776)  125  Towards  the 
exit  of  January,  or  early  in  February. 

4.  A  channel  of  egress ;  an  outlet. 

1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  in.  i.  §  4  The  rest  [of 
the  rain],  .cannot  make  its  Way  to  Wells,  the  perpendicular 
Fissures,  or  the  like  Exits.  1786  Gilpin  Observ.  Mts.  y 
Lakes  I.  165  At  the  conclusion  of  this,  .amphitheatre,  .we 
found  an  exit.  1881  Jowett  Thticyd.  I.  66  An  enclosure 
. .  which  was  surrounded  by  a  great  ditch  and  had  no 
exit. 

5.  =  L.  exitus  t err za. 

[1597  Skene  De  Verb.  Sign,  s.v.,  Exitus  Terra*,  the  rentes, 
fruites,  and  profites  of  the  land.]  1866  Rogers  Agric. 
Prices  I.  xxviii.  674  The  exits  of  the  manor  are  little  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  amount  recorded  in  1332. 

6.  attrib. 

1852-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  IV.  464/1  Their  usual  exit-pipe 
is  no  longer  open.  1859  Geo.  Eliot  A.  Bede  7  With  this 
exit  speech  . .  Wiry  Ben  shoujdered  his  basket  and  left  the 
workshop. 

Exit  (e’ksit),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  intr.  To  make 
one’s  exit,  depart,  disappear ;  fig.  to  decease,  die. 

1607  Barley-Breake  (1877)  10  Much  like  vnto  a  Player  on 
a  stage.  .As  one  distract  doth  exit  in  a  rage,  a  1652  Brome 
Love-sick  Court  11.  i,  My  souls  better  part  exited,  left  The 
other  languishing.  1806  Surr  Winter  in  Loud.  I.  201 
[She  would  become]  duchess  of  Delaware,  if  old  Pomposo 
would  exit.  1844  W.  H.  Maxwell  P'ort.  O' Halloran  vii, 
She  exited  from  the  chamber.  1890  Temple  Bar  Aug.  579, 
I  desire  to  exit  with  the  fiddlers  playing,  the  foot-lights 
ablaze,  the  house  looking  on. 

Exitacion,  -ation,  obs.  ff.  Excitation. 
Exitat,  var.  form  of  Excitate  v.,  Obs. 

Exite,  obs.  form  of  Excite. 
tExitelite.  Min.  Obs.  [f.  Gr.  c£itt]A-os 
evanescent  (f.  l£teVcu,  f.  If  out  +  Uvai  to  go)  +  -ITE.] 
A  synonym  of  Valentinite. 

1841  Chapman  Min.  39  Exitelite ,  Oxide  of  Antimony. 
1868  Dana  Min.  184. 

+  Exi  tiable,  a.  Obs.  rare .  [ad.  L.  exitidbilis 
destructive,  f.  exitium  a  going  out,  destruction,  f. 
cxire  :  see  Exit.]  Destructive,  ruinous. 

1607T0PSELL  Four-f.  Beasts  189  Their  [goats’]  teeth 

are  exitiable  to  all  tender  plants.  1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio). 

Exitial  (egzi-Jal),  a.  Obs.  ox  arch.  [ad.  L.  exi- 
i  id  Lis  destructive,  f.  exitium  :  see  prec.]  Hurtful ; 
destructive  to  life,  deadly,  fatal. 

c  1534  tr.  Pol.  Ve?g.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  123  These 
menn . .  had  ynoughe  to  doe  to . .  defer  the  exitiall  fall  of  their 
contrie.  Ibid.  I.  177  The  charge  of  regalitie.  .had  benne 
hurtfull  and  exitiall  to  so  manie  his  predecessors.  1607  Top- 
sell  Serpents  (1653)  749  The  biting  of  it  is  very  exitial  and 
deadly.  1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  1  They  [heresies] 

.  .are  exitial  and  pestilent  to  the  kingdoms,  .where  they  are 
admitted.  1699  Evelyn  Acctaria  (1729)  177  [Mushrooms 
are]  malignant,  exitial,  mortal  and  deleterious.  1721-1800  in 
Bailey.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 


Exition  (eksrjbn).  ?  Obs.  [ad.  L.  exition-em , 
n.  of  action  f.  exire  :  see  Exit  jA]  The  action  of 
going  out  or  forth  ;  departure,  exit ;  also,  place 
or  point  of  exit. 

1670  Conclave  wherein  Clement  VIII.  was  Elected  Pope 
17  That,  .his  exition  might  not  be  prevalent  with  any  other, 
the  door  was  presently  shut.  1676  Worlidge  Cyder  (1691) 
143  Which  so  condenseth  its  spirits,  that  they  seek  not  any 
exition.  1816  Keatinge  Trav.  II.  65  The  building,  .has 
but  one  gate  or  outlet,  where  the  search  upon  exition  is  as 
close  as  in  the  diamond-mines. 

t  Exitio’Se,  a.  Obs.—°  =  next. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1775  Ash  [misPr. ]  Exitose. 

+  Exi’tious,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  exitids-us  destruc¬ 
tive,  f.  exitium  :  see  Exitiable.]  =  Exitial. 

1563  Homilies  11.  Idolatry  111.  (1850)  242  Setting  up  of 
images  in  churches,  .proved  not  only  harmful,  but  exitious 
and  pestilent.  1651  Biggs  New Disp.  P241  Exitious  humours 
are  forced  out  of  the  body.  1657  Tomlinson  Renou's Disp. 
378  In  Persia  they  found  this  tree  [Peach]  to  be  exitious. 
1709  Brit.  Apollo  II.  No.  74.  3/1  Blind  to  Events,  however 
they  might  prove,  Or  Proditorious  or  Exitious.  1730-6  in 
Bailey  (folio).  1775  in  Ash.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

+  E’xiture.  Obs.  In  5  exitour.  [ad.  med.L. 
exitur-a ,  f.  exlre :  see  Exit  sb.  Cf.  OF.  exiture.] 

1.  Passage  out  or  forth. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Maui.  13  Children. .hauing  in  the 
vtmost  part  of  the  chinne  a  lineall  ascense.  .for  the  exiture 
ofLigamentes.  1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  154  The  Sphincter 
.  .a  round  muscle,  .compassing  about  the  end  of  the  right 
gut  to  hinder  the  exiture  of  the  excrements. 

2.  A  running  abscess.  [So  in  OF.] 

c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  52  (MS.  A)  His  cure  schal  be 
seid  in  fie  chapitle  of  apostymes  &  of  exitours  [MS.  B 
exitures].  1543  Traheron  Vigo’s  Chirurg.  11.  xxi.  33  An 
exiture  is  everye  kynde  of  an  aposteme.  1657  Tomlinson 
Renou's  Disp.  722  It  cures  green  wounds  ..  and  exitures. 
[1811  Hooper  Med.  Diet.,  Exitura ,  a  running  abscess,  i860 
Mayne  Exp. Lex.,  Exitura.  1884 Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Exitura. ] 

Hence  +  Exitwral  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  an 
‘  exiture  ’  or  abscess. 

1758  J.  S.  Lc  Dran’s  Observ.  Surg.  (1771)  312  Accidents, 
that  accompany  exitural  Tumours.  Ibid.  321  A  small  exi- 
tural  Tumour  appeared  in  the  Ham. 

Exitus  (e'ksitiis).  [L.  exit-us  (it  stem)  a  going 
out  or  forth,  f.  exlre :  see  Exit  sb.] 

+ 1.  A  going  out  or  forth ;  a  departure,  exodus 
(see  also  quot.  1706).  Obs. 

1664  H.  More  Exp.  7  Epist.  5  The  Exitus  of  the  Ephesine 
Church.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  vii.  178  The 
Period  between  the  Flood  and  the  Exitus  of  the  People  out 
of  Egypt  was  about  800  Years.  1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey), 
Exitus.  .a  going  forth,  the  end  of  a  Business,  Death. 

2.  Path.  (See  quots.  1811  and  1884.) 

i8n  Hooper  Med.  Diet.,  Exitus,  a  prolapsus,  or  falling 
down  of  the  womb  or  anus.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Exitus. . 
the  termination  of  a  disease,  especially  when  well  marked. 

f  Exle’gal,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  exleg-em  law¬ 
less  (f.  ex-  pref 1  +  leg-em  law)  +  -al.]  Lawless. 

1602  W.  Watson  Decacordon  306  But  the  best,  .course  to 
be  taken  . .  is  by  this  exlegall  legifers  lawes  set  downe. 
Ibid.  300  The  exlegall  Iegifer  Fa.  Parsons. 

||  Ex-libris  (eks  lai’bris).  Used  also  as  pi. 
[f.  L.  ex  librls,  lit.  ‘  out  of  the  books’,  i.e.  ‘  from 
the  library’  (of  the  person  whose  name  follows) ; 
mod.  Lat.  phrase  often  used  in  inscriptions  indi¬ 
cating  the  ownership  of  books.] 

An  inscription,  label,  or  stamp  indicating  the 
owner  of  a  book ;  esp.  a  label  or  stamp  of  this 
kind  artistically  designed,  bearing,  e.g.  the  person’s 
arms  or  crest,  or  some  emblematic  device ;  a  book¬ 
plate  or  the  like. 

1880  Warren  Book-plates  i.  1  I11  England  we  call  such  a 
ticket  as  this,  William  Downing’s  book-plate,  as  abroad  it 
would  be  called  his  ex-libris.  Ibid.  xii.  124  In  Germany, 
ex-libris  have  undoubtedly  existed  for  more  than  three 
centuries  and  a  half.  1884  N.  <y  Q  21  June  486/1  A  curious 
ex-libris,  .stamped  on  the  paper  lining  the  cover  of  the  book, 
front  and  back. 

attrib.  1891  (title),  The  Journal  of  the  Ex-Libris  Society. 

Ex-librist  (eksilsi’brist).  rare—1,  [f.  Ex-libr-is 
4-  -1ST.]  One  who  collects  specimens  of.  ‘  ex- 
libris’. 

1880  Warren  Book-plates  i.  4  The  ex-lihrist  is  but  a  humbler 
class  of  bibliophile. 

f  Exlineal,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Ex-  pref. 1  +  L. 
liiiea  Line  +  -al.]  Out  of  the  direct  line  of  descent. 

1716  M.  Davies  A  then.  Brit.  III.  40  Melampus  and  Chiron 
. .  seem  to  be  of  an  exlineal  Race  and  perchance  of  a  mystical 
Offspring. 

Exo-  (e'kso ;  before  two  unstressed  syllables 
eksp’),  prefix  (before  a  vowel  sometimes  reduced 
to  ex-),  repr.  Gr.  foj,  without,  in  many  compounds 
of  modern  formation,  as  E  xarteri  tis,  E  xo¬ 
arteritis  [see  Arteritis],  Path.,  inflammation 
of  the  outer  coat  of  an  artery.  Exoca  rdial  a. 
Phys.  [cf.  Cardial],  pertaining  to  the  exterior  of 
the  heart.  E'xocarp  [Gr.  Kapn-os  fruit],  (in 
fruits)  the  outermost  layer  of  the  pericarp ;  =  Epi- 
carp.  Exocho  rion,  Anat.  [see  Chorion],  the 
outer  layer  of  the  chorion  or  membrane  that  en¬ 
closes  the  foetus.  Exocce'lar  a.  [C(el-om  +  -ab], 

|  pertaining  to  the  outer  side  of  the  coelom  or  body- 
cavity.  E'xoderm  [Gr.  hippo,  skin],  the  outer 
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layer  of  the  blastoderm  ;  =  Ectoderm  ;  also,  the 
external  crust  of  the  body  of  an  insect.  E  xo- 
gastritis,  Path,  [see  Gastritis],  inflammation 
of  the  outer  coat  of  the  stomach.  E:xogene  tic  a. 
[Gr.  'yevcTiicos,  f.  ylvtms  Genesis],  that  arises 
from  without.  Exo  gynous  a.  [Gr.  yvvij  woman 
+  -ous],  having  the  style  projecting  prominently 
out  of  the  flower.  Exona'rthex  [see  Narthex], 
the  outer  vestibule  of  a  Greek  church  (cf.  Eson- 
arthex).  Exoneural  a.  [see  Neural],  operat¬ 
ing  outside  the  nerves ;  hence  Exonen.' rally  adv. 
Exopa  thic  a.  [Gr.  na0-os  suffering  +  -ic],  (of 
disease)  originating  outside  the  body  (cf.  Auto- 
PATHIC).  Exophagous  a.  [Gr.  <j>ay-eiv  to  eat  + 
-ous],  (see  quot.).  Exo  phagy  [as  prec.  +  -y], 
the  habit  of  being  exophagous.  Exophyllous  a. 
[Gr.  <pv\ \-ov  leaf  + -ous],  (see  quot.).  Exoplasm 
[Gr.  7r \a(Tfj.a  something  moulded  or  formed],  the 
outermost  layer  of  the  cuticular  protoplasm  of 
some  Protozoa  (cf.  Ectoplasm,  Endoplasm,  s.  v. 
Ecto-,  Endo-).  Exopodite  [Gr.  nod -  noils  foot 
+  -ite],  c  the  outermost  of  the  two  processes  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  basal  process  of  the  hinder  limbs  of 
some  of  the  Crustacea’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.);  hence 
Exopoditic  a.  Exo  ptile  a.  Bot.  [Gr.  nriKov 
feather],  having  a  naked  plumule.  Exo(r)rhi*zal 
a.  Bot.  [Gr.  pi{-a  root  +  -al],  (of  plants)  having 
the  radicle  naked,  i.  e.  not  enclosed  in  a  sheath  ; 
also  Exorrhi'zous  a.  Exoscopic  a.  [Gr.  -o/con-os 
watching],  viewing  from  the  outside;  having  re¬ 
gard  to  external  appearances  or  relations ;  hence 
Exoscopically  adv.  Exoskeletal  a.  Anat .,  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Exoskeleton,  the  external  in¬ 
tegument,  whether  bony  or  calcified,  as  in  some 
animals,  or  leathery  as  in  others;  also  Jig.  Exo- 
sperm,  Bot.  [Gr.  aneppa  seed].  Exospore,  Bot. 
[see  Spore],  the  outer  coat  of  a  spore  or  oosphere 
in  fungi  or  lichens;  hence  Exospo’ral  pertaining 
to  an  exospore  ;  Exosporous  a .,  a  term  applied 
to  fungi  whose  spores  are  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  sporangium.  Exostome,  Bot.  [Gr.  aropa 
mouth],  the  aperture  in  the  outer  integument  of 
the  ovule.  Exotheca,  Zool.  [Gr.  Otjkt]  case],  the 
hard  exterior  wall  of  the  gonosome  of  the  Hy- 
drozoa ;  hence  Exothexal  a.,  pertaining  to  the 
exotheca.  Exothexium,  Bot.  [mod.Lat.,  f.  Gr. 
Otjk-ij  case],  *  the  cuticular  or  outer  layer  of  the 
anther’  ( Syd .  Soc.  Lex.). 

1866  A.  Flint  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  315  The  sign  is  called. . 
sometimes,  in  contradistinction  from  the  murmur  produced 
by  blood-currents  within  the  heart,  an  *exocardial  murmur. 
1845  Gray  Bot.  Text-bk.  1.  x.  252  *  Exocarp.  1870  Hooker 
Stud.  Flora.  326  Euphorbia,  .valves  with  a  coriaceous  exo¬ 
carp.  1857  Bullock Cazeaux' Midwif  195  The  external., 
also  called  the  *exochorion,  is  wholly  destitute  of  vessels. 
1879  tr.  Haeckel's  Evol.  Man  I.  ix.  271  The  *exocoelar, 
that  is,  the  outer,  or  parietal  coelom — epithelium.  Ibid.  I. 
viii.  197  The  protoplasm  of  the  *exoderm  cells.  1884  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.>  Exoderm.  1850  Neale  Hist.  East.  Ch.  I.  245 
The  esonarthex  opens  on  to  the  church  by  nine  doors,  to  the 
*exonarthex  by  five.  1851  H.  Mayo  Pop.  Superst.  (ed.  2) 

3  To  denote  mental  phenomena  of  the  kind  I  am  supposing, 
propose  the  term  *exoneural  (e£w  vevpoit).  1881  W.  F. 
Barrett  in  Nature  XXIV.  212  There  seemed  to  be  a  verit¬ 
able  exoneural  action  of  the  mind.  1881  J.  Simon  ibid.  372 
We  see  the  various  causes  of  death  as  under  two  great  heads, 
respectively  autopathic  and  *exopathic.  1883  Pall  Mall.  G. 
30  Nov.  5/1  The  Indians  are exophagous',  that  is,  do  not 
eat  members  of  their  own  tribe.  1839  Lindley  Introd.  Bot. 
1.  ii.  252  *Exophyllous ;  because  the  young  leaves  of.  .dico¬ 
tyledons  are  always  naked.  1888  Athenaeum  4  Feb.  151/1 
The  granulated  structure  of  its  *exoplasm.  .was  described. 
1870  Rolleston  A nim.  Life  92  The  anterior  extremities  of 
the  palpiform  *exopodites.  1877  Huxley  Ana t.  Inv.  Anim. 
vi.  281  The  exopodite,  metamorphosed  into  another  such 
bowl  shuts  down  over  the  endopodite.  1870  Bentley  Bot. 
120  Such  a  mode  of  root-development  has  been  called  *exo- 
rhizal.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex .,  *Exorrhizous.  1816  Bentham 
Chrestom.  Wks.  1843  VIII.  94  Division  of  Politics  and 
Government  into  Esoscopic.  .and  *Exoscopic,  i.  e.  external- 
concerns-regarding,  viz.  International  Government  and  Poli¬ 
tics.  1853  Sylvester  in  Phil.  T?'a?is.  CXLIII.  1.  409  The 
method  becoming  as  it  may  be  said  endoscopic  instead  of 
being  exoscopic  as  in  the  first  section.  Ibid .,  The  subject  is 
treated.  .*exoscopically  in  the  first  and  last  sections.  1870 
Rolleston  A  nim.  Life  Introd.  57  ^Exoskeletal  ossifications. 
1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  i.  55  From  the  epidermis, 
all  cuticular  and  cellular  exoskeletal  parts,  .are  developed. 
1847  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  846/2  *F.xoskeleton.  1864  H. 
Spencer  Illustr.  Univ.Progr.  409  In  the  highest  Annulosa, 
the  exo-skeleton  and  the  muscular  system,  never  lose  all  traces 
of  their  segmentation.  1872  Nicholson  Paiseont.  187  The 
Mollusca  . .  commonly  possessing  an  exoskeleton  or  shell. 
1888  J.  Jacobs  Bidpai  lii,  These  are  the  facts  that  form 
the  exoskeleton  of  his  life.  1859  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  V.  246/2 
The  *exosporal  membrane  dehisces  in  three  valves.  Ibid. 
V.  246/1  The  sporangium .  .burst  by  the  swelling  of  the  *exo- 
spore.  1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  325  The  exospore  is  usually 
smooth  and  often  variously  coloured.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
*Exosporous.  1845  Gray  Bot.  Text-bk.  1.  ix.  241  The 
orifice  of  the  primine  is  called  the  *Exostome,  that  of  the 
secundine  of  the  inner  Endostome ;  literally  the  outer  and 
the  inner  orifice.  1870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora  81  The  arillus 
being  produced  from  the  exostome.  1877  Nicholson  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  VI.  374  They  [the  costae  of  the  coral] . .  may 
be  united  by  transverse  plates  (**exothecal  dissepiments r) 


which  run  horizontally  across  the  intercostal  spaces.  1870 
Bentley 239  An  outer  which,  .is  called  the*exothecium. 

Exoccipital  (eks^ksrpital),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
Gr.  efcu  (see  Exo-)  +  L.  occipit occiput  the  back 
of  the  head  -1-  -al.] 

A.  adj.  That  is  outside  the  occipital  bone. 

1847  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  III.  308/1  The  groove  between  the 
occipital  condyle  and  the  exoccipital  process.  1869  Proc. 
Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  XI.  577  The  great  extent  of  the  exocci¬ 
pital  element. 

B.  sb.  pi.  Those  parts  of  the  occipital  bone 
which  form  the  sides  of  the  foramen  magnum  and 
support  the  condyles.  Cf.  Condyle  2. 

1854  Owen  in  Circ.  Sc.  (c.  1865)  II.  59/1  The  exoccipitals 
.  .are  very  irregular  subtriangular  bones.  1855  —  Skel.  <$• 
Teeth  26  The  two  condyles  being  developed  from  the  two 
exoccipitals.  1881  Mivart  Cat  61  Each  ex-occipital  sup¬ 
ports  one  of  the  condyles  before  noticed. 

Exoctohedron :  see  Hexoctahedron. 
Exoculation  (eks^khcl^-Jon).  [as  if  ad.  L. 
*exoculatio7i-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  exoculdre  to  put 
out  the  eyes,  f.  ex-  out  +  oculus  eye.]  The  action 
of  putting  out  the  eyes,  e.g.  in  execution  of  a  judi¬ 
cial  sentence ;  blinding. 

1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  #  Commw.  13  From  these  Na¬ 
tions  .  .have  tortures,  .taken  their  originals :  as  exoculations 
..and  impalements  on  stakes.  1814  Southey  Roderick  11. 
note ,  The  history  of  Europe  during  the  dark  ages  abounds 
with  examples  of  exoculation. 

Exode  (e-ksflud),  sb.1  Also  9  exod.  [angli¬ 
cized  form  of  Exodus.  Cf.  Fr.  exode  i] 

1 1.  The  Book  of  Exodus  ;  =  Exodus  i.  Ohs. 

a  1225 Ancr.R.  196,  IJnsse  wildernesse  wendeure Louerdes 
folc,  ase  Exode  telle'5. 

2.  =  Exodus  2  a.  Somewhat  rare. 

a  1751  Bolingbroke  Minutes  Ess.  Wks.  1754  V.  141  They 
[the  Israelites]  could  bring,  at  the  time  of  the  Exode,  six 
hundred  thousand  fighting  men  into  the  field.  1826  G. 
Higgins  Horce  Sabbat.  (1833)  41  The  Sabbath  was  first,  .in¬ 
stituted,  on  their  exod  from  Egypt.  1853  G.  S.  Faber  Down/, 
of  Turkey  47  The  circumstances  of  the  exode. 

3.  transf.  =  Exodus  2  c. 

1882  T.  M.  Post  in  Chicago  Advance  22  June,  The  Exode 
[of  colored  people  from  the  South  about  1880]. 

Exode  (e*ks<?ud),  sbP  [a.  Fr.  exode ,  ad.  late  L. 
exodium  :  see  Exodium.]  a.  in  the  Gr.  drama 
=  Exodium  i  ;  hence  gen.  the  ending,  catastrophe 
of  a  play;  b.  in  the  Roman  drama  =  Exodium  2. 

a  1684  Earl  Roscom.  Wks.  (1753)  176  The  Romans  had  . . 
three  plays  acted,  one  after  another,  on  the  same  subject ;  the 
first  a  real  Tragedy ;  the  second  the  Attellane ;  the  third  a 
Satyr  or  Exode,  a  kind  of  Farce  of  one  act.  1759  W.  Mason 
Caractaciis  Argt.  in  Poems  (1805),  The  Exode,  or  Catas¬ 
trophe,  is  prepared  by  the  coming  of  Arviragus  the  King's 
son.  1833  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXIV.  721  Hindu  writers  are 
in  general  successful  in  maintaining  the  character  of  their 
exode. 

Exoderm :  see  Exo-  pref. 
j-  Exo'diary.  06s.  [ad.  L.  exodiari-us,  f.  ex¬ 
odium  :  see  Exodium.]  A  player  in  the  exodium. 

1793  J.  Williams  Calm  Exam.  100  Britons  will_  admit  of 
no  Exodiary,  like  the  Romans,  to  divert  them  with  unap- 
propriate  merriment,  when  the  business  of  the  Tragedy  has 
ceased. 

Exodic  (eksp'dik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  e£o8-os  way  out, 
issue,  Exodus  +  -ic.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  exodus. 

In  some  mod.  Diets. 

2.  Phys.  ‘Proceeding  out  of  or  from  the  spinal 
marrow’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.)  1850  [see  Esodic]. 

Exodist  (cksAdist).  rare.  [f.  Exode  sb.  +  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  makes  an  exodus.  In  quot.  applied 
to  the  Israelites. 

1883  R.  F.  Burton  in  Academy  5  May  311/2  The  Exodists 
would  naturally  travel  by  the  present  Haj  highway  from 
Suez  to  El-’Akabah. 

2.  One  who  departs  or  goes  out  from  one  place 
to  settle  in  another ;  an  emigrant. 

1849  Lowell  Biglom  P.  Wks.  (1879)  179  Want  was  the 
prime  foe  these  hardy  exodists  had  to  fortress  themselves 
against. 

II  Exo'dium.  Also  6  pi.  exodia.  [a.  L.  exo¬ 
dium,  ad.  Gr.  e/dSicm,  f.  e£o8ios  of  or  belonging  to 
an  exit,  f.  cfoSos :  see  Exodus.] 

1.  Grk.  Drama.  The  concluding  part  of  a  play  ; 
the  catastrophe.  1842  in  Brande.  In  mod.  Diets. 

2.  Rom.  Drama.  A  comic  interlude  originally 
attached  to  the  Atellanse,  but  afterwards  given  as 
a  separate  performance  after  tragedies. 

1600  Holland  Livy  251  Merrie  scoffes  and  jestes.  .which 
thereupon  were  afterwards  called  Exodia,  and  were  inserted 
commonly  in  the  Atellane  Comedies.  1751  Chambers  Cycl. 
s.  v.,  Among  the  Romans,  the  exodium,  .was  pretty  nearly 
what  farces  are  with  us. 

Exodus  'Cksodus).  [a.  L.  exodus,  a.  Gr.  cfoSos 
going  out,  f.  (£  out  +  oSoj  way.] 

1.  The  title  of  the  book  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  relates  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt. 

(In  i4-i6th  c.  sometimes  ‘  Book  of  Exodi ’,  retaining  the 
Lat.  genitive.) 

c  1000  /Elfhic  On  O.  T.  (Sweet)  63  Seo  oSer  hoc  is  Exodus 
Jehaten.  1388  Wyclif  Ex.  Prol.,  This  book  of  Exodi,  that 
is  to  seie,  of  going  out,  makith  mencioun,  that,  etc.  1549 
Coverdale  Erasm.  Par.  R om.  ix.  15  That,  whiche  in  the  boke 
of  Exodi  is  by  God  spoken,  I  wyl  shewe  mercy,  to  whom 


soeuer  I  shewe  mercy.  1579  Fulke  Heskini  rarl.  8  In 
Exodus  and  Leuiticus.  .are  many  thinges.  .very  easie  and 
plaine.  1611  Bible  {heading).  The  Second  Booke  of  Moses, 
called  Exodus.  [So  1885  —  (Revised).] 

2.  A  going  out  or  forth. 

a.  spec.  The  departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt. 

a  1646  J.  Gregory  Posthnma  (1649) 107  The  Men  of  Hamel 
date  all  their  publick  Matters  especially,  from  this  Exodus, 
or  going  forth  of  the  Children.  1740  Warburton  Div.  Legat 
iv.  §  6(1755'  IV.  85  The  two  generations,  between  the  exodus 
from  Egypt  and  the  entrance  into  Canaan.  1882  Farrar 
Early  Chr.  I.  460  note.  Pharaoh  consented  to  the  Exodus, 
but  it  was  only  in  wrath  and  fear. 

b.  gen.  (more  or  less  consciously  transf.  from 
2  a),  lit.  and  Jig. 

1623-6  Cockeram,  Exodus ,  a  going  out.  1721-1800  in 
Bailey.  1830  Galt  Laurio  T.  in.  i.  (1849)  81  Our  Exodus 
from  New  York,  .commenced  under  the  happiest  auspices. 
1847  Lytton  Lucretia{  1853)  22^  To  trace  that  son’s  exodus 
from  the  paternal  mansion.  1858  Maury  Phys.  Geog.  Sea 
vi.  §  306  The  air  . .  at  its  exodus,  is  dry.  1862  R.  Vaughan 
Nonconformity  383  The  exodus  from  the  established  church 
which  dates  from  the  17th  August,  1662.  1881  Mahaffy 

Old  Grk.  Edjcc.  xi.  140  A  formal  exodus  of  philosophic 
students,  who  only  returned  with  Theophrastus. 

c.  esp.  The  departure  or  going  out,  usually  of 
a  body  of  persons  from  a  country  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  elsewhere.  Also  Jig.  Cf.  Emigration  2. 

1831  Carlyle  Sort.  Res.  (1858)  49  This  Genesis  of  his  can 
properly  be  nothing  but  an  Exodus  (or  transit  out  of  Invisi¬ 
bility  into  Visibility).  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Wealth 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  75  The  poor-rate  was.  .forcing  an  exodus 
of  farmers  and  mechanics.  1862  T.  C.  Grattan  Beate?i 
Paths  I.  132  The  rushing  exodus,  as  it  was  the  fashion  to 
call  this  continuous  transatlantic  movement.  1879  Froude 
Caesar  xiv.  202  A  complete  exodus  of  the  entire  tribe. 

Exody  (e’ks^di).  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  exodia  going- 
out,  f.  ef  out  +  68o<r  way.] 

1.  The  Book  of  Exodus  ;  =  Exodus  i. 

1832  in  Webster;  1847  in  Craig. 

2.  =  Exodus  2  a. 

1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  n.  iii.  146  Ever  since  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  Exody.  1832  in  Webster. 

3.  =  Exodus  2  b. 

1775  Ash,  Exody ,  a  departure,  a  journey  from  any  place. 
1832  in  Webster.  1882  G.  Macdonald  Castle  Warlock  I. 
xx.  332  The  plomp  of  the  cork’s  exody,  and  the  gurgle  of 
the  wine,  .speedily  consoled  him. 

II  Ex  officio,  ex-officio,  advb.  phrase.  [L.  ex 
out  of,  according  to  +  officio,  abl.  of  officium  duty, 
office.]  In  discharge  of  one’s  duty,  in  virtue  of 
one’s  office ;  hence,  as  quasi-atf/.  =  Official. 

1533  More  Apol.  xl.  Wks.  907/2  The  conuenting  of  here- 
tikes  ex  officio.  1607  Cowel  Piterpr.  s.  v.  Office ,  A  thing 
found  by  Inquisition  made  ex  officio.  1610  Bp.  Hall  Apol. 
Brownists  §  40  No  Enquiry  Ex  officio  may  be  thus  made. 
1712  Prideaux  Direct.  Ch.-wardens  (ed.  4)  94  He  may  call 
them  ex  Officio  to  Account.  1812  Examiner  24  Aug.  529/1 
He  does  not  strike  at  the  Ex-officio  Information  itself.  1886 
Oxf  Univ.  Calendar  18  The  Proctors  are  ex -officio  members 
of  each  of  the  under-mentioned  Committees. 

Hence  Ex-ofli  cial  a proceeding  from  office  or 
authority. 

1847  in  Craig  ;  hence  in  some  mod.  Diets. 

Exogamous  (eksp'gamas),  a.  [f.  Gr.  e£aj  (see 
Exo-)  +  7 a/z-oj  marriage  +  -ous.]  Characterized 
by,  of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  exogamy. 

1865  McLennan  Prim.  Marriage  iii.  56  Various  circum¬ 
stances  common  to  exogamous  tribes.  1883  A.  Lang  in 
Contemp.  Rev.  Sept.  41 1  The  exogamous  prohibition  in 
Rome  was  as  complete  as  among  the  Hindoos. 

Exogamy  (eks^-gami).  [f.  as  prec. :  cf.  En¬ 
dogamy.]  The  custom  by  which  a  man  is  bound 
to  take  a  wife  outside  his  own  clan  or  group. 
Hence  Exoga*mic  a.  [see  -ic],  pertaining  to 
exogamy. 

1865  McLennan  Prim.  Marriage  iii.  48  The  words  ‘endo¬ 
gamy '  and  ‘  exogamy'  are  new.  1870  Lubbock  Orig.  Civiliz . 
iii.  (1875)  132  A  strict  system  of  exogamy  prevails.  1873 
Contemp.  Rev.  XXII.  423  The  transition  which  sometimes 
takes  place  from  the  exogamic  to  the  endogamic  system. 
1885  Tylor  in  Academy  1  Aug.  67/2  A  social  development 
late  in  comparison  with  the  really  early  stages — female 
descent  and  exogamic  totemism. 

Exogastritis  :  see  Exo-  pref. 

Exogen  (e'ksedgen').  Bot.  [in  Fr.  exogenc  (De 
Candolle  1813),  mod.L.  exogena,  -its  (imitating  L. 
indigena,  -us)  adj.,  growing  on  the  outside,  used 
in  fem.  as  sb.,  f.  Gr.  tfeu  (see  Exo-)  +  ytvqs  born, 
produced.]  A  plant  whose  stem  grows  by  de¬ 
posit  on  its  outside  ;  opposed  to  Endogen. 

The  class  of  Exogens  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Dicoty¬ 
ledons,  one  of  the  two  main  divisions  of  phanerogamous 
plants.  (But  see  quot.  1889,  and  cf.  Balfour  in  Encycl. 
Brit.  IV.  99). 

[1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  1  Exogena;  have  a  distinct 
deposition  of  pith,  wood,  and  bark.]  1838  Penny  Cycl.  X. 
128/1  Exogens  have  an  embryo  so  robust  as  to  be  able  to 
spring  at  once  into  existence.  1873  Dawson  Earth  y  Man 
vi.  121  Those  higher  plants  which  start  in  life  with  two  seed- 
leaves,  and  have  stems  with  distinct  bark,  wood,  and  pith — 
the  Exogens.  1889  Chambers *  Cycl.,  Exogenous  Plants ,  or 
Exogens,  a  term  applied  to  dicotyledons  by  Lindley  to  ex¬ 
press  an  erroneous  view  of  the  mode  of  stem-thickening 
from  that  of  monocotyledons,  and  now  wholly  disused  by 
botanists, 

Exogenetie  :  see  Exo-  pref. 

Exogenous  (eksp  dgfnas),  a.  [f.  mod.L.  exo- 
gen-a,  -us  (see  Exogen)  +  -ous.]  a.  Bot.  Growing 
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by  additions  on  the  outside ;  of  the  nature  of  an 
exogen ;  pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  the 
exogens.  b.  Path .  =  Exogenetic.  c.  Anat.  Of 
a  portion  of  bone  (see  quot.  1854);  opposed  to 
autogenous. 

a-  1830  Lindley  Nat.  Sysl.  Bot.  Introd.  19  A  section  of 
the  trunk  of  an  Exogenous  plant  exhibits  bark  on  the  out¬ 
side.  1833  Lyf.ll  Princ .  Geol.  III.  98  There  is  a  consider¬ 
able  analogy  between  the  mode  of  increase  of  a  volcanic 
cone  and  that  of  trees  of  exogenous  growth.  1872  H.  Mac¬ 
millan  True  Vine  iii.  76  As  examples  of  exogenous  plants 
may  be  mentioned  the  oak.  .the  apple,  .and  the  rose. 

fig.  1874  Mrs.  Whitney  We  Girls  ix.  191,  I  am  going  to 
try  if  one  little  bit  of  social  life  cannot  be  exogenous.  1885 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  Stabbed  in  Dark'w.  40  [He  had]  a  more 
exogenous  nature  than  had  the  other  ;  a  nature  which  lived 
more  on,  and  adopted  more  from,  externals. 

b.  1883  Fortn.  Rev.  1  Aug.  177  An  exogenous  contagion 
is  one  that  depends  for  its  potency  upon  favouring  conditions 
outside  the  body. 

C.  1854  Owen  in  Circ.  Sc.  (c.  1865)  II.  48/2  Parts  that  grow 
out  from  previously  ossified  parts  are  called  ‘exogenous’. 

Hence  Exo  genously  adv. 

1879  Spectator  6  Sept.  1125/1  Why  should  it  [the  Temple] 
not  grow  exogenously,  building  not  towards  the  inside,  but 
the  outside?  1890  Williamson  in  Nature  17  Apr.  573  The 
former  of  these  plants  possessed  a  highly  organized,  exo¬ 
genously  developed  xylem  zone. 

Exogynous  :  see  Exo-  pref. 

+  Exolete,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  exolct-us,  pa.  pple. 
of  exolescere  to  grow  up,  grow  out  of  use,  f.  ex- 
(see  Ex-  pref. 1 )  +  ol-  to  grow;  cf.  adolescere.'] 

a.  That  has  gone  out  of  use ;  disused,  obsolete. 

b.  That  has  lost  its  virtue  ;  effete,  insipid,  e.  Of 
flowers :  Faded. 

a.  1611  Coryat  Crudities  178  A  Greeke  inscription  which 
I  could  not  understand  by  reason  of  the  antiquity  of  those 
exolete  letters.  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  ti.  iv.  1.  v,  In  which 
[apothecaries’  shops]  many  . .  exolete,  things  out  of  date  are 
to  be  had..  1651  Ld.  Digby,  etc.  Lett.  cone.  Relig.  iv.  125 
Paganism  is  ridiculous,  Judaism  exolete.  1652  Urquhart 
Jewel  Wks.  (1834)  211  Plautus  exolet  phrases  have  been  [ex¬ 
ploded]  from  the  eloquent  orations  of  Cicero.  1705  tr.  Cow- 
ley's  Hist.  Plants  Pref.  (1795)  20,  1  declaimed,  .against  the 
use  of  exolete  and  interpolated  repetitions  of  old  fables. 

b.  1657  T  omlinson  Ren  oils  Disp.  283  The  vulgar  carpo- 
balsame  being  . .  faint,  rancid,  exolet.  1676  Phil.  Trans. 
XI.  708  How  exolete  Blood  falls  asunder.  1684  tr.  Bonet's 
Merc.  Compit.  x.  358  These  Exoticks,  .are  now  and  then 
deprived  partly  of  their  virtues  and  exolete. 

C.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Exolete ,  faded,  or  withered,  as 
flowers. 

+  Exolution.  Obs.  Also  7  exolusion,  exso¬ 
lution.  [ad.  L.  ex(s)olutidn-em,  n.  of  action  f. 
cx solvere :  see  next.] 

1.  The  action  of  loosening  or  setting  free ;  the 
state  of  being  loosened  or  set  free  ;  esp.  the  emis¬ 
sion  or  escape  of  ‘  animal  spirits  ’  formerly  assumed 
as  the  cause  of  swooning. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  41  There  is  an  exolusion,  and  so 
a  defect  of  vi tall  spirits.  1634  T.  Johnson  tr.  Parey'sChimrg. 
805  An .  .exolution  of  the  spirits  like  sowning.  1652  French 
Yorksh.  Spa  iv.  46  A  canine  appetite,  &  other  ill  symptomes 
caused  by  the  exolution  of  the  skin.  1657  Tomlinson  Renon's 
Disp.  591  Honey .  .boyled  to  the  exolution  of  the  aqueous 
humidity.  1662  Stubbe  Ind.  Nectar  i.  4  At  that  time  of  the 
year,  our  bodies  suffer  a  greater  exolution  of  Spirit. 

If  Used  for  :  Dissolution,  end. 

1846  Dr.  S.  Brown  Hist.  Sci.  in  Lectures  (1858)  I.  339 
The  evening  . .  twilight  of  an  era  is  always  the  time  when 
the  poets  who  are  to . .  sing  its . .  approaching  exolution  come 
abroad. 

b.  Relaxation  (of  the  bodily  powers)  ;  faintness. 

163-t  T.  Johnson  tr.  Parey's  Chirurg.  xxii.  xx.  (1678)  504 

By  this  kind  of  disease  [Plague]  there  cometh.  .exsolution  of 
the  faculties.  1650  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  (ed.  2)  hi. 
ix.  101  The  exolution  and  languor  ensuing  that  act  [of 
spermaticall  emission].  1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  r  198  The 
exolution  of  the  powers  thence  depending,  would  not  bear 
those  swift  motions.  1674-81  in  Blount  Glossogr. ;  whence 
1692-1732  in  Coles. 

c.  In  mystical  sense. 

1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Hydriot,  v.  83  If  any  have  been  so 
happy  as  truely  to  understand  Christian  annihilation,  extasis, 
exolution. 

2.  ‘A  full  and  perfect  payment’  (Blount  Glos¬ 
sogr.  1674).  Hence  1692-1732  in  Coles. 

t  Exolve,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  cx(s)olvere,  f.  ex- 
out  +  solvere  to  loosen.]  a.  trans.  To  slacken, 
diminish,  b.  intr.  for  ref.  To  dissolve,  e.  ‘To 
pay  clear  off’  (Bailey  1730-6  folio''. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  v.  68  By  lightly  receiuing  them, 
do  gently  exolue  the  violence  of  euery  motion.  1657  Tom¬ 
linson  Renon’s  Disp.  41  Their  virtue  cannot  so  easily  exolve 
and  perish. 

II  Exomion  (eksdVmipn).  [as  if  a.  Gr.  *!fc ufov, 
dim.  of  fw fils ;  see  next.]  —  next. 

1875  Browning  Aristoph.  Apol .  140  Describe  the  new 
exomion,  sleeveless  coat  He.  .robbed  me  of. 

Jl  Exomis  (ekstf u'lnis).  [Gr.  f.  ef  out  + 

wfxos  shoulder.]  A  vest  without  sleeves,  leaving 
the  shoulders  bare  ;  worn  by  artisans  and  slaves. 

1850  Leitch  tr.  Muller's  A  tie.  A  rt  400  The  exomis,  worn  by 
artisans,  while  it  supplied  at  the  same  time  the  place  of  the 
himation.  .left  the  right  shoulder  with  the  arm  free. 

I!  Exomologesis  (eks|d':mplpgi'‘sis).  Also  6 
exh-.  [Gr.  (£o[i.o\6yr]ms  f.  i£op.o\<yyttiv,  f.  e(  in¬ 
tensive  +  6/j.oXoylfiv  to  confess :  see  Homologate.] 
A  full  confession,  a  public  confession. 


1592  tr.  Bullinger’s  Decades  575  Exhomologesis  is  the 
discipline  of  prostrating  and  humbling  men  in  habite,  in 
liuing,  to  lie  in  sacke  and  ashes.  1655  Jer.  Taylor  Unitm 
Nccess.  ix.  §  4.  6r3  All  publick  criminals  were  tied  to  a  pub- 
lick  Exomologesis  or  Repentance  in  the  Church.  1679  Pul¬ 
ler  Modcr.  Ch.  Eng.  ( 1 843)  276  Doctor  Cressy  maybe  thought 
to  owe  a  penance  for  his  Exomologesis.  1868  Q.  Rev.  Jan. 
59  Auricular  confession  put  in  place  of  the  old  exomologesis. 

II  Exomphalos  (eksp’mfalps).  Also  in  mod.L 
form  exomphalus.  [Gr.  t£6p<l>a\os,  f.  ef  out  + 
6/x<paA.os  navel.]  (See  quots.) 

1754-64  Smellie  Midwifi  I.  423  This  compression  must 
be  continued  for  some  time  in  order  to  prevent  an  Exom¬ 
phalus,  or  rupture  at  the  navel.  1842  Dunglison  Med.  Lex. 
(ed.  3)  Exomphalus.  1878  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  I.  647  An 
umbilical  hernia  or  exomphalos  is  a  protrusion  at  the  navel. 

Exomphalous  (eksp-mfabs),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ous.]  Having  a  ruptured  or  protuberant  navel. 

1863  R.  F.  Burton  Abeokuta  I.  43  The  children,  .are  all 
more  or  less  exomphalous. 

Exon  (e’x^n).  [app.  intended  to  express  the 
pronunciation  ($gzah)  of  Fr.  exempt . 

Cf.  Exaun,  occurring  as  a  spelling  of  exempt  in  1678  ;  also 
exaut  (quot.  1655  below),  used  in  the  sense  of  Exempt  sb. 
4  a.  The  ‘  exempts  ’  or  ‘  exons  ’  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard, 
according  to  Thoms  Bk,  0/ the  Courts  were  first  appointed  in 
1668.] 

The  ordinary  title  of  the  four  officers  of  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Royal  Guard,  6  styled  corporals  in 
their  commissions 5  (Thoms)  and  ranking  below 
the  *  Ensign  ’ ;  =  Exempt  sb.  4  b. 

[1655  in  Nicholas  Papers  (1892)  II.  354  The  Court  gaue 
Moreland  (Cromwells  express)  two  Exants  of  ye  guards  to 
conduct  him  in  safety.]  1767  Royal  Calendar  83  Yeomen 
of  the  Guards  . .  Exons  [4  names  follow].  1843  Macaulay 
Ess.,  Mad.  d’Arblay,  It  never  occurred.. to  the  Exons, 
and  Keepers  of  the  Robes,  that,  etc.  1873  Daily  News  19 
June  6/5  Colonel  Bourke  (the  Exon  in  Waiting).  1891  Neva 
Army  List  132  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  .Exons  [4  names]. 

Exonarthex  :  ses  Exo-  pref. 

Exoner  (egzJu-nai),  v.  Sc.  [ad.  Fr.  exoner-er , 
ad.  L.  exonerdre  :  see  Exonerate  v.~\  =  Exoner¬ 
ate  in  various  senses  :  To  relieve  from  a  burden; 
to  free  from  responsibility,  liability,  or  blame. 
Now  only  in  Sc.  Law. 

1533  Bellenden  Livy  11.  (1822)  149  Commanding  the  saidis 
consulis  to  exoner  thaimself  of  all  auctorite.  1582  in  Spottis- 
wood  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  vi.  (1677)  323  They . .  should  be  exonered 
of  all  Action,  civil  or  criminal.  1637  Gillespie  Eng.  Pop. 
Cerem.  Epist.  C,  You  shall  neither  convince  your  Adver¬ 
saries,  nor  yet  exoner  your  owne  consciences.  1753  Scots 
Mag.  XV.  86/1  She  hath  exonered  herself.  1866  Times 
6  Aug.  Advt.,  For  the  purpose  of  having  the  Trust  Funds. . 
divided,  .and  the  pursuers  exonered  of  the  said  trust.  1881 
Daily  Tel.  16  Feb.,  Thereafter  to  exoner  and  discharge 
him  of  his  office  and  management  as  judicial  factor. 

Exo'nerate,  pple.  Obs.  -exc.  arch.  Also  6 
exoner att.  [ad.  L.  exonerat-tis>  pa.  pple.  of 
exonerdre'.  see  next.]  Used  as  pa.  pple.  of 
next. 

1528  in  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  II.  83  How  may  his  Holiness  find 
his  Conscience  towards  God  exonerate.  1546  in  Vicary's 
Anat.  (1888)  App.  viii.  219  [They]  shalbe  clerely  exoneratt 
&  dyscharged  of  beryng  eny  maner  of  Armour.  1621  Bolton 
St  at.  Irel.  275  (an.  2  Eliz.)  To  be  cleerly  exonerate,  ac- 
quited,  and  discharged.  1868  Lowell  Willows  in  Amer. 
Poems  (Routl.)  372  By  right  of  birth  exonerate  from  toil. 

Exonerate  (egz^-ner^t),  v.  Also  6-7  -at.  [f. 
L.  exoner  at-  ppl.  stem  of  exonerd-re,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex- 
prefX)  +oner -,  onus  burden.  Cf.  Fr.  exoner erJ] 

1.  trans.  To  take  off  a  burden  from;  to  relieve 
of  (a  burden,  material  or  immaterial) ;  to  unload, 
lighten  (a  ship) ;  also  htimorously ,  to  ‘  relieve  9 
(a  person)  of  his  money.  Now  rare. 

1524  Hen.  VIII.  in  Strype  Eccl. Mem.  I.  App.  xiii.  30  Dis¬ 
charging  or  exonerating  their  galeis.  1566  Painter  Pal. 
Pleas .  I.46  [They]  haue  prayed  to  God  to  be  exonerated  of 
loue,  aboue  all  other  diseases.  1615  T.  Adams  Spir.  Navi¬ 
gator  34  He  strives  to  exonerate  his  shoulders,  a  1634 
Chapman  Bacchus  no  Exonerate  Our  sinking  vessel  of  his 
deified  lode.  1637  Bastwick  Litany  iii.  13  They  would 
quickly  exonerate,  their  families  of  them.  1640  Bp.  Rey¬ 
nolds  Passions  xx i.  218  It  exonerateth  the  mind  of  all  those 
dulling  Indispositions.  1785  Burke  Sp.  Nabob  Arcot’s 
Debts  Wks.  IV.  308  The  debt  thus  exonerated  of  so  great  a 
weight  of  its  odium.  1798  Wellington  in  Owen  Disp.  29 
Success  would  certainly  exonerate  our  finances.  1807-8 
Syd.  Smith  Plymley’s  Lett,  x,  Be  exonerated  of  his  ready 
money  and  his  constitution. 

1 2.  To  discharge  the  contents  of  (the  body,  an 
organ),  esp.  by  evacuation.  To  exonerate  naturey 
oneself',  to  relieve  the  bowels.  Obs. 

1542  Boorde  Dyetary  viii.  (1870)  248  And  exonerate  your 
selfe  at  all  tymes  that  nature  wold  expell.  Ibid.  xxx.  293 
To  exonerat  the  blader  and  the  bely  whan  nede  shall  re- 
quyre.  1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  65  They  sit  all  the  day  long, 
vnlesse  they  rise  to  exonerate  nature.  1634  SirT.  Herbert 
Trav.  149  [They]  over-load  their  mouthes  . .  and  by  a  sud¬ 
den  laughter  exonerate  their  chaps.  1710  T.  F uli.er  Pharm. 
Extemp.  322  Cachectic  Pills  . .  exonerate  the  Habit  of  the 
Body.  1829  Health  <$•  Longevity  269  The  bowels  . .  ought 
to  be  exonerated  at  least  once  in  two  days. 

+  b.  intr.  for  refl.  Obs. 

1631  R.  H .  A  rraignm.  Whole  Creature  xiii.  §  1.  178  Over¬ 
charged  .  ..till  they,  .exonerate  as  a  Wolfe  or  Dog,  too  full 
gorged,  with  Carion.  1704  J.  Pitts  Relig.  <$•  Mann.  Ma¬ 
hometans  iv.  25  These  Moors,  .accounting  it  a  great  piece 
of  Rudeness  to  exonerate  in  the  sight  of  another.  1762  B. 
Stilling.fl,  Econ.  Nat.  Misc.  Tracts  123  Care  is  taken  that 
these  animals  should  exonerate  upon  stones,  etc. 

+  3.  ref.  Of  a  lake,  river,  sea,  etc.,  also  of  a  blood¬ 


vessel :  To  empty  itself,  its  waters,  or  contents; 
to  disembogue,  discharge.  Obs. 

1598  Hakluyt  Voy.  I.  113  Neither  did  this  riuer  exonerate 
itself  into  any  sea.  1635  Jackson  Creed  viii.  xx.  W’ks.  VIII. 
43  We  all  meet  in  the  main  or  ocean  whereinto  this  psalm 
and  others  do  exonerate  themselves.  1659  Macallo  Can. 
Physick  25  The  great  Veines.  .do  exonerate  themselves  into 
the  little.  1715  Halley  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  298  That 
[gulf]  of  Paria,  into  which  the  Lake  of  Titicaca  does  in  part 
exonerate  it  self. 

1 4.  trans.  a.  To  discharge,  pour  off  (a  fluid 
product,  a  body  of  water),  b.  To  cast  off,  get  rid 
of  (persons,  population).  Obs.  rare. 

a.  1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  429  It  [the  bile]  is  ..  ex¬ 
onerated  into  that  which  is  called  the  Caua  or  hollow  veine. 
1635  N.  Carpenter  Gcog.  Del.  11.  vi.  p6  The  streitnesse  of 
the  channell,  wherein  a  great . .  sea  is  to  bee  exonerated. 
1672  Phil.  Trans.  VII.  5009  The  Lympha  does  wholly 
exonerate  itself  into  the  sub-clavial  and  jugular  veins. 

b.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  1.  viii.  §4  These  borderers 
.  .might  exonerate  their  swelling  multitudes.  1657  Hawke 
Killing  is  M.  23  Whereby  such  nefarious  and  facinerous 
persons  may  he  exonerated. 

5.  To  relieve  from ,  +  ^/"(anything  burdensome, 
a  duty,  obligation,  payment,  task,  etc.). 

1548  Hall  Chron.  227  That  he  might,  .exonerate  them  of 
the  great  charges,  travayles  &  labors,  that  they  now  were 
in.  c  1555  Harpsfield  Divorce  H en.  VIII.  (1878)  25  Would 
God  Sir  Thomas  Moore  . .  had  exonerated  and  discharged 
me  of  this  my  pains  &  labour.  1692  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  2786/3 
To  exonerate  and  discharge  them  from  all  Arrears  of 
Hearth-money.  1783  Burke  Rep.  Affairs  India  Wks.  1842 
II.  62  Mr.  Hastings,  .offered  to  exonerate  the  company  from 
that  ‘  charge  ’.  1835  I.  Taylor  Spir.  Despot,  ii.  75  A  body 

of  clergy  exonerated  of  all  solicitude.  1851  Ord.  <$•  Regul. 
R.  Engineers  ii.  2  Commanding  Royal  Engineers  will  not  ex¬ 
onerate  any  Officers,  .from  the  performance  of  such  Duties. 

6.  To  free  from  blame;  to  exculpate;  also,  to 
relieve  from  the  blame  or  burden  of;  to  relieve 
or  set  free  from  (blame,  reproach). 

1575  Churchyard  Chippcs  (1817)  40  That  lord  Oxford  might 
he  induced . .  to  exonerate  Churchyard.  1654  H.  L’Estrange 
Chas.  I.  (1655)  21  Nothing  would  prevail,  nor  would  the 
Duke  be  exonerated.  1678  R.  Barclay  Apol.  Quakers  v. 
§  T2.  136  Such  a  season .  .sufficiently  exonerateth  God  of 
every  Man’s  Condemnation.  1824  W.  Irving  T.  Trav.  I. 
334  To  exonerate  myself  of  a  greater  crime.  1825  Mad. 
D’Arblay  Diary  I.  561  To  exonerate  her  from  the  banal 
reproach  of  yielding  unresisting  to  her  passions,  a  1848  R. 
W.  Hamilton  Reiu.  <$•  P unishin.  viii.  489  Do  we  seek  to  ex¬ 
onerate  His  justice  ..  by  the  denial  of  His  faithfulness? 
1884  Pae  Eustace  187,  I  won’t  exonerate  the  Government. 

Exoneration  (egz^nerpijan).  [ad.  L.  exon¬ 
er  dtidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  exonerdre :  see  prec.] 
The  action  of  exonerating. 

fl.  The  action  of  discharging  or  relieving  the 
contents  of  the  bowels,  etc. ;  evacuation ;  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  disburdening  nature.-  Const,  of  Obs. 

.6Si  Hobbes  Leviath.  1.  vi/24  Some  [appetites]  are  born 
with  men ;  as.  .Appetite  of  excretion  and  exoneration.  1701 
Grew  Cosm.  Sacra  iii.  iv.  116  The  body  is  adapted  unto 
Eating,  Drinking,  Nutrition,  Coition,  and  other  ways  of  Re¬ 
pletion  and  Exoneration.  1727  A.  Ha  milton  New  Acc.E.Ind. 
I.  xi.  123  In  each  Cabbin,  is  a  Kitchin  and  a  Place  for  Ex¬ 
oneration.  1784  Henley  in  Beckford’s  Vathek  (1868)  137 
notet  The  ablution  and  prayer  indispensably  required  on  the 
exoneration  of  nature. 

2.  The  action  of  disburdening  or  relieving,  or 
the  state  of  being  relieved  from  a  duty,  office, 
obligation,  payment,  etc. ;  also,  from  blame  or 
reproach  ;  an  instance  of  this,  a  formal  discharge. 
Const,  of  In  Sc.  Law :  see  Exoner. 

1640-1  Kirkcudbr.  War-Comm.  Min.  Bk.  (1855)  90  And 
the  coppie  thairof  delyverit  to  thame  for  thair  exoneratione. 
1641  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  iii.  (1692)  I.  372  To  receive  ac¬ 
count  of  all  Commissions  granted,  .and  grant  Exonerations 
thereupon.  1660  R.  Coke  Power  §  Subj.  211  An  act  con¬ 
cerning  the  exoneration  of  the  Kings  subjects  from  exactions 
and  impositions.  1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Blairs  A utobiog. 
x.  (1848)229  Papers  had  been  prepared  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Estate  and  Kirk  for  their  exoneration.  1866  Times  6  Aug. 
Advt.,  A  Process  of  Multiplepoinding  and  Exoneration  has 
been  instituted. 

Exonerative  (egzpmerativ),  a.  [f.  L.  exonerat- 
ppl.  stem  of  exonerdre  (see  Exonerate)  +  -ive.] 
Tending  to  give  relief  (from  an  obligation). 

1819  in  Todd.  1875  Poste  Gains  1.  Introd.  (ed.  2)  3  Title 
.  .is  any  fact  Collative  or  Privative  of  a  Right  and  Impositive 
or  Exonerative  of  an  Obligation. 

Exonerator  (egzp-nenitai).  [a.  late  L.  ex- 
oner  at  or,  agent-n.  f.  exonerdre :  see  Exonerate.] 
One  who  exonerates. 

a  1834  Dane  cited  by  Worcester  1846. 

II  Exoneretur  (egzpmen-tai:.  Law.  Obs.  [f.  L. 
exoneretur  let  him  be  discharged,  3rd  pers.  sing, 
pres.  subj.  passive  of  exonerdre  :  see  Exonerate  ».] 

‘  An  entry  made  upon  the  bail-piece  upon  render 
of  a  defendant  to  prison  in  discharge  of  his  bail  ’ 
(Wharton  Law  Lex.  1848). 

1824  Bingham  Reports  I.  206  The  Court ..  refused  to  enter 
an  exoneretur  on  the  bail-piece. 

Exoneural,  -pathic,  -phagous :  see  Exo- pref. 
Exophthalmia.  [mod.L.  f.  Exophthalmos.] 
=  Exophthalmus. 

1721-1800  in  Bailey  ;  whence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Exophthalmic  (eksipfjwlmik),  a.  Path.  [f. 
Exophthalm-us  +  -ic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  cha¬ 
racterized  by  exophthalmus. 

1878  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  I.  191  The  exophthalmic 
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goitre .  .or  Basedow’s  disease.  1889  Med.  Jml. 28  Sept.  720/2 
Rapid  action  of  the  heart — in  exophthalmic  goitre. 

Exophthalmus,  -os  (eksipfyte-lmos,  -ps). 
Path.  [mod.L.,  a  Gr.  c£o<p9aXnos,  f.  l£  out  +  o<p- 
daX/nis  eye.]  Protrusion  of  the  eye-ball. 

1872  Darwin  Emotions  vi.  162  Dr.  Gunning  has  lately  re¬ 
corded  a  case  of  exophthalmos  in  consequence  of  whooping- 
cough.  1876  tr.  Wagner’s  Gen.  Pathol.  565  Exophthalmus 
is  constantly  present  in  suffocation. 

Exophthalmy.  Anglicized  f.  Exophthalmia. 

1706  in  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey);  whence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Exophyllous, -plasm,  -podite:  see  Exo/tt/) 

t  Exo'pt,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  exopt-dre,  f. 
ex-  (see  Ex-  pref)  +  optdre  to  wish.]  trans.  To 
wish  or  desire  greatly. 

1548  Forrest  Pleas.  Poesye  66  a,  [‘The  goods  of  the  world’ 
induce]  the  soone  withe  the  father  also  to  mache,  By  vttre 
diffiaunce  his  deathe  to  exopte. 

t  Exo’ptable,  a.  Obs.~°  [ad.  L.  exoptdbilis, 
f.  exoptdre  :  see  Exopt.]  To  be  desired  or  wished. 

1656  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1818  in 
Todd  ;  whence  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Exoptate,  v.  Obs.~°  [f.  L.  exoptdt-  ppl, 
stem  of  exopta-re.]  trans.  To  desire  earnestly. 

1692  in  Coles.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

t  Exopta'tion.  Obs.  [as  if  ad.  L.  *exoplatidn- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  exoptdre  to  long :  see  Exopt.] 
The  fact  or  state  of  earnestly  desiring. 

r633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  iii.  18  The  former  is  by  way 
of  gratulation,  the  other  by  way  of  exoptation.  1721-1800 
in  Bailey  ;  1847  in  Craig. 

Exoptile  :  see  Exo-  pref. 

Exorabi’lity.  [f.  next  +  -ity.]  The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  exorable. 

1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus  ciii.  2  The  sesterces  all,  give  back . . 
Silo,  Then  be  a  bully  beyond  exorability,  you. 

Exorable  (e‘ksorab’1),  a.  Now  rare.  [ad.  L. 
exdrabilis,i.  exordre-.  see  next.  Cf.  Fr.  exorable 

I.  Capable  of  being  moved  by  entreaty,  acces¬ 
sible  to  entreaty. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  M.  (1684!  III.  259  For  he  is  exorable, 
and  hath  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  a  Sinner.  1641  W. 
Cartwright  Ordinary  n.  i,  A  Usurer  is  somewhat  exorable 
When  he  is  full,  a  1694  Tillotson  Serin,  xxxi.  (1742)  II. 
356  They  shall  address  themselves  to  the  mountains  and 
rocks,  as  being  more  pitiful  and  exorable  than  he.  1788  V. 
Knox  Winter  Even.  III.  vii.  i.  8  Death,  whom  no  arts  can 
render  exorable,  disappointed  his  ambition.  1867  Contemp. 
Rev.  VI.  371  Entreaty  was  for  the  exorable,  and  it  failed ; 
action  for  the  inexorable,  and  it  succeeded. 

t  2.  In  active  sense  :  Effectual  in  entreaty.  Obs. 
[Cf.  L.  exorabile  carmen.'] 

1574  Hellowes  Gueuara's  Fam.  Ep.  (1577)  361  Good 
workes  be  more  exorable  vnto  God  than  holy  desires. 

Hence  E'xorableness,  the  condition  or  quality 
of  being  accessible  to  entreaty. 

1642  Rogers  Naaman  55  A  spirit  of  mildnesse,  mercie, 
exorablenesse  and  easinesse  to  be  intreated.  1679  J.  Good¬ 
man  Penit.  Pardon.  1.  i.  (1713)  2  The  exorableness  of  a 
Father  upon  his  Son’s  submission.  1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio). 

t  E’xorate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  exordt-  ppl.  stem 
of  exordre,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  pref)  +  ordre  to  pray.] 

1.  trans.  a.  To  request  earnestly,  implore,  b. 
To  prevail  upon  (a  person)  by  entreaty. 

1599  Porter  Angry  Worn.  Ah  ingd.  Prol.,  Let  a  poore  schol- 
ler  implore  and  exerate  [fz'c]  that  you  would  make  him  riche 
in  the  possession  of  a  mite  of  your  favours,  c  1600  Timon 
11.  iv.  (1842)  32  Let  it,  O  lett  it  bee  lawfull  formee.  .to  orate 
and  exorate.  1654  H.  L’Estrange  Chas.  I.  (1655)  21  No¬ 
thing  could  prevail,  nor  would  the  duke  be  exorated. 

2.  To  obtain  by  request. 

1623-6  in  Cockeram. 

+  Exora  tion,  Obs.  [ad.  L.  exoration-em,  n. 
of  action  f.  exordre  :  see  Exokate.]  The  action 
of  beseeching  or  entreating  ;  an  entreaty. 

1609  Bible  (Douay)  Ecclus.  xvi.  12  Mightie  [is]  exoration, 
and  powring  out  wrath.  1616  R.  C.  Times'  Whistle  vi.  2511, 
I  leave  thee  with  my  best  exoration  For  thy  most  speedy  . . 
reformation,  a  1625  Fletcher  Love’s  Cure  v.  iii,  Deafe 
to  your  cries  :  and  Marble  To  all  impulsive  exorations. 

t  Exo  rb,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  ex(s)orb-ere  to  suck 
up,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  pref1)  +  sorbere  to  suck.]  trans. 
To  suck  up  or  out. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou’s  Disp.  720  Alwayes  agitating  them 
till  the  whole  humour  be  exorbed. 

+  Exo’rbeate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  ex(s)orbe-re  (see 
Exobb)  +  -ate  3.]  trans.  To  swallow  up,  engulph. 

1623  in  Cockeram  h. 

Exo’rbital,  a.  [f.  Ex-  pref  +  Orbit  +  -al.] 
Outside  the  orbit. 

1876  Catal.  Sci.  App.  S.  Kens.  553  For  the  determination 
of  the  exorbital  protrusion  of  the  eye-ball. 

Exorbitance  (egzpubitans).  Also  7-8  exh-. 
[f.  Exorbitant  :  see  -ance.  Cf.  Fr.  exorbitance .] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  exorbitant. 

1 1.  Divergence  or  aberration  from  the  prescribed 
or  ordinary  track  ;  eccentricity,  irregularity,  ano¬ 
maly,  or  an  instance  of  these.  Also,  aberration 
of  mind  ;  an  attack  of  insanity.  Obs.  or  arch. 

1631  Preston  Life  Eternal  (1634)  26  Now,  whence  comes 
this  uneven  walking,  this  exorbitance  of  the  wheel  es.  1663 

J.  Spencer  Prodigies  133  All  these  exorbitances  in  Na¬ 
ture  serve  to  foil  and  set  off  the  general  beauty. .  of  its 
Works.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  xt.  373  The  first 
exorbitance  [in  a  case  of  mania]  was  very  violent  and  lasted 
for  ten  months.  1685  Boyle  Enq.  Notion  Nat.  149,  I  shall 
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not . .  mention  those  Grand  Anomalies,  or  Exorbitances.  1707 
Floyer  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  186  By  the  Pulse  we  find  by 
what  Method  we  must  regulate  all  Exorbitances.  1842 
De  Quincey  Philos.  Herodotus  Wks.  IX.  208  Our  growing 
exorbitance  from  our  limits  warns  us  to  desist. 

2.  Divergence  from  the  right  path  ;  transgression 
of  law  or  morality ;  misconduct,  lawlessness,  crimin¬ 
ality  ;  an  instance  of  the  same.  arch. 

1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  viii.  §  58  A  project . .  so 
execrable,  as  well  may  justifie  King  Johns  exorbitances. 
a  x6i8  Sylvester  St.  Lewis  324  Eyes  deep-vail’d  with  Ig- 
norance  Or  Knowledge  stained  with  Sinnes  Exorbitance. 
1632  Massinger  City  Madam  1.  i,  *Tis  strange  my  master 
. .  can  Give  the  reins  to  such  exorbitance.  1663  Gerbier 
Counsel  Dvh,  Beware  of  ill  Builders,  .since  by  their  exor¬ 
bitances,  happen  many  irreparable  accidents.  1769  Hist. 
Europe  in  Aim.  Reg.  32/2  A  picture,  .sullied  with  the  most 
dreadful  exhorbitances.  1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  11.  xxviii. 
foot-n The  Border  robbers  ..  had  committed  many  exor¬ 
bitances.  1850  Grote  Greece  11.  lv.  (1862)  V.  30  Such 
unprincipled  exorbitances  of  behaviour. 

3.  Excessiveness,  extravagance ;  an  instance  of 
this.  Now  chiefly,  outrageous  excessiveness,  of 
demands,  charges,  prices,  estimates,  etc. 

1646  Mrq.  Ormond  in  Carte  Life  (1735)  III.  470  To 
heighten  the  exhorbitance  of  their  expectations  and  de¬ 
mands.  1706  Garth  Dispens.  (ed.  6)11.  19  They  riot  still,  Un¬ 
bounded  in  Exorbitance  of  Ill.  1793  Bp.  Horsley  Serin. 
(1824)  I.  198  The  barriers,  .against,  .the  exorbitance  of  licen¬ 
tiousness  . .  will  soon  be  borne  down.  1845  McCulloch  Taxa¬ 
tion  11.  v.  (1852)  212  The  exorbitance  of  the  duties  on  tea  and 
tobacco.  1868  Browning  RingSp  Bk.  x.  186  The  exorbitance 
Of  sin  in  this  one  sinner.  1884  Law  Rep.  26  Chanc.  Div.  240 
The  exorbitance  of  Hobson’s  charge  for  collecting  the  debts. 

Exorbitancy  (egz/ubitansi).  [f.  Exorbitant  : 
see  -ancy.]  The  quality  of  being  exorbitant. 

1.  =  Exorbitance  i.  Now  rare.  Also,  fan 
irrational  opinion. 

1621  W.  Sclater  Tytlies  (1623)  103  Exorbitancie  enough 
from  the  primary  rule  of  assignement  to  Parish  Churches. 
1649  Milton  Eikon.  xxvi.  468  That  planetary  motion,  that 
unblamable  exorbitancy.  1672  Phil.  Trans.  VII.  5126  To 
suppose  . .  an  infinite  profundity  of  the  Stellar  Sphere  :  an 
Exorbitancy  not  to  be  admitted.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig. 
Man.  iii.  iii.  265  This  witty  Man.  .hath  somewhat  rectified 
the  exorbitancy  of  Epicurus.  1879  H.  N.  Hudson  Hamlet 
13  Frequent  displays  of  mental  exorbitancy. 

+  2.  =  Exorbitance  2.  Obs. 

1619  W.  Sclater  Exp.  i  Thess.  (1627)  II.  Ep.  Ded.  4  In¬ 
formation  of  exorbitancy  in  some  particulars  of  the  Church. 
1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  1.  (1843)  29/1  The  exorbitancy 
of  the  house  of  commons,  .proceeded  principally  from  their 
contempt  of  the  laws.  1658  Bp.  L.  Womock  Exam.  Tilenus 
40  There  are  sins.. as  in  blasphemie .. wherein  the  act  is 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  exorbitancie.  1670  G.  H. 
Hist.  Cardinals  1.  11.  58  Any  Treatise  that  . .  rebukes  the 
Exorbitancy  of  their  Lives.  1702  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3795/3 
His.  .zealous  Endeavour  to  curb  the  Exorbitancy  of  France. 

3.  (Cf.  Exorbitant  A.  4).  a.  =  Exorbitance  3. 

+  b.  Disposition  to  exceed  one’s  rights  ;  excessive 
greed  or  rapacity  ;  an  instance  of  this  ( obs .). 

a  1638  Mede  Wks.  (1672)  Gen.  Pref.,  I.  .am.  .far  from  in¬ 
terpreting  your  Love  Exorbitancy.  1653  A.  Wilson  fas.  I 
102  The  exorbitancy  of  the  new  buildings  about  the  City. . 
being  a  shelter  for  them.  1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chym. 

81  Gout . .  roused  up  from  the  exorbitancy  of  a  spurious 
acid  ferment  in  the  ultimate  digestion.  1674  Govt.  Tongue 
vii.  (1684)  168  This  monstrous  exorbitancy  of  discourse. 
1722  Sewel  Hist.  Quakers  Pref.  (1795)  I.  14  The  exor¬ 
bitances  to  which  some  launched  out.  1749  Numbers 
in  Poet.  Comp.  26  One  can  hardly  imagine  the  Antients 
could  have  run  into  . .  Exorbitancies  in  protracting  their 
Rhythms.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  363  The 
exorbitancy  of  the  Romans  swallowing  up  their  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations  one  after  another.  1783  Burke  Rep.  Affairs 
India \Vks .  1842  II.  23  A  system  of  restraint  on  the  exor¬ 
bitancies  of  their  servants.  1791  W.  Maxwell  in  Boswell 
Johnson  (1831)  I.  381  Who  knows  any  real  sufferings  [from 
love]  more  than  from  the  exorbitancy  of  any  other  passion  ? 
1803  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Disp.  II.  386  From  the  exorbi¬ 
tancy  of  that  [duty]  in  particular  levied  at  Collun.  1877 
Morley  Crit.  Misc.  Ser.  11.  375  Divested  of  all  the  exor¬ 
bitancies  of  his  spirit  and  his  style. 

Exorbitant  (egz^ubitant),  a.  and  sb.  Also 
6  exorbytant,  6-8  exhorbitant,  -ent.  [ad.  late 
L.  exorbitant-emy  pr.  pple.  of  exorbitdre  to  go  out 
of  the  track,  f.  ex-  out  +  orbit  a  wheel- track  :  see 
Orbit.  Cf.  Fr.  exorbitant .]  A.  adj . 

+ 1.  Leaving  a  specified  track ;  deviating  from 
a  specified  rule  or  principle.  Of  remarks,  discus¬ 
sions,  etc. :  Wandering  from  the  subject,  irrele¬ 
vant.  Obs. 

1534  Whitinton  Tullyes  Offices  1.  (1540)  46  Suche  play  as 
is  not  exorbytant  fro  the  exercyse  of  honesty.  1599  Broicgh - 
ion’s  Lett.  ix.  30  A.  .government,  exorbitant  from  the  milde 
course  of  law  and  iustice.  1607  Topsf.ll  Four-f  Beasts  (1673) 
369  Having,  .mentioned  such  a  story,  it  is  not  exorbitant  to 
add  in  one  word  other  fictions.  1644  Jessop  Angel  of  Eph. 

50  How  exorbitant  from  this  rule  the  practices  of  our  Pre¬ 
lates  have  been.  1674  Owen  Holy  Spirit  (1693)  45  Exor¬ 
bitant  from  the  Principles  of  Nature, 
t  b.  Projecting,  salient.  Obs. 

1714  Derham  Astro-thcol.  v.  v.  (1769)  144  [Had  the  earth 
been  square]  they  must  have  been  . .  retarded,  .by  the  exor¬ 
bitant  angles. 

2.  Deviating  from  the  normal,  prescribed,  or 
customary  track.  +  a.  Of  movements,  conduct,  | 
etc. :  Eccentric,  erratic,  irregular  (obs.) 

1613  Daniel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  (1626)  67  Strong  raines  to 
hold  him  in,  from  all  exorbitant  courses.  1654  H.  L’Estrange  ! 
Chas.  /  (1655)  35  The  Commons  when  they  see  such  a 
Blazing-star  in  course  so  exorbitant,  .cannot  but  Jook  upon  ; 
it.  1673  Lady’s  Call.  1.  §  1.  5  The  vanity  of  wit.. has  no  j 


EXORBITANT. 

where  a  more  free  and  exorbitant  range  than  in  censuring 
and  deriding. 

b.  [After  use  of  exorbitans  in  Roman  Law.]  Of 
cases,  offences,  etc. :  Anomalous,  not  coming  within 
the  intended  scope  of  a  law.  Of  powers,  privi¬ 
leges,  enactments :  Abnormal,  not  in  accordance 
with  general  principle. 

c  1460  Fortescur  Abs.  Lim.  Mon.  (1714)  47  What  sume 
thay  [the  king’s  charges]  be  not  like  to  excede,  but  if.  .ther 
fal  a  Case  over  much  exorbitant.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol. 

iii.  xi.  (1611)  1 14  Causes  exorbitant,  and  such  as  their  lawes 
had  not  provided  for.  1675  [cf.  4  a],  a  1754  Fielding 
Charge  to  Grand  Jury  Wks.  1784  X.  161  The  punishment 
.  :is  fine  or  imprisonment ;  and  if  the  case  be  exorbitant,  by 
pillory  and  loss  of  ears.  1756  Nugent  Montesquieu’ s  Spir. 
Laws  (1758)  I.  11.  iii.  19  A  magistrate  invested  with  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  power.  1832  Austin  Jurispr.  (1879)  II«  909 
Though  the  law  and  the  right  are  ‘exorbitant*  or  ‘ec¬ 
centric*.  Ibid.  II.  981  They  are  mere  anomalies:  exor¬ 
bitant  or  irregular  commands. 

+  c.  Aberrant  from  the  common  type,  mon¬ 
strous,  abnormal.  Obs. 

m  1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1673)  358  The  colour  of  Lions 
is  generally  yellow,  for  these  before  spoken  of,  black,  white 
and  red,  are  exorbitant.  1662  Gerbier  Princ .  23  Those 
passions  become  the  originall  causes  of  exorbitant  Features 
and  Forms. 

+  d.  Of  an  insane  person  or  his  condition  :  Ex¬ 
travagant,  frantic,  wild.  Obs. 

1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  620  We  found  him  [a  madman]  some¬ 
what  less  exorbitant.  1702  C.  Mather  Magn.  Chr.  iii.  n.  i. 
(1852)  358  The  wretch  continued  in  an  exorbitant  frame  for 
a  few  days. 

+  3.  Forsaking,  or  apt  to  forsake,  the  right  path ; 
erring,  faulty,  transgressing,  trespassing.  Obs. 

1556  Lauder  Tractate  105  Raisand  gret  derth,  exhorbitent 
Aganis  3our  actis  of  Parliament.  15..  Sir  H.  Sidney  in 
Ussher’s  Lett.  (1686)  App.  25  That  thou,  entring  into  this 
exorbitant  Age,  mayest  be.  .prepared  to  shun  those  courses. 
1605  B.  Jonson  Volpone  iv.  vi,  I  haue . .  transgrest  Against 
the  dignitie  of  the  court.  .And  beene  exorbitant,  a  1638 
Mede  Disc .  Prov.  iv.  23  Wks.  1.  203  We  must  resist  and 
crush  every  exorbitant  thought  which  draws  to  sin.  1640 
Bp.  Hall  Chr.  Moder.  8/2  The  very  patriarchs  and  princes 
of  God’s  peculiar  people  were  palpably  exorbitant  in  this 
kind.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  Pref.,  The  people  exorbitant 
and  excessive  in  all  thir  motions,  a  1716  Blackall  Wks. 
(1723)  I.  98  Over-rule  their  exorbitant  Passions. 

4.  Exceeding  ordinary  or  proper  bounds,  a.  Go¬ 
ing  to  excess  in  any  action  or  quality.  Of  actions, 
appetites,  desires, etc. :  Excessive,  immoderate,  arch. 
Now  with  stronger  sense :  Grossly  or  flagrantly  ex- 
cessive. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  ii.  iii.  xi,  Appetites  both  good 
.  .if  they  be  moderate,  both  pernitious  if  they  be  exorbitant. 
1622-62  Heylin  Cosmogr.  iii.  (1673)58/2  They  had  formerly 
been  exorbitant  in  the  worship  of  Idols.  1659  Wharton 
Disc.  Astrol.  Wks.  (1683)  185  The  exorbitant  Practice  of 
frequent  Blood-letting.  1675  tr.  Machiavelli  s  Prince  xvii. 
(Rtldg.  1883)  104  Exorbitant  mercy  has  an  ill  effect.  1719 
J.  Richardson  Science  Connoisseur  147  Some  are  Exorbi¬ 
tant  in  the  Praises  of  what  Themselves  Possess.  1802  Paley 
Nat.  Theol.  xxvi.  (1826)  389  The  exorbitant  multiplication 
of  some  troublesome  insects.  1853  Herschel  Pop.  Led. 
Sc.  ii.  §  21  (1873)  63  The  excessive,  exorbitant  prodigality 
of  diffusion  of  the  sun’s  light  and  heat.  1871  Browning 
Balaust.  282  They  wondered  strangers  were  exorbitant  In 
estimation  of  Euripides. 

4  b.  Exceeding  one’s  rights,  encroaching.  Obs. 

1631  Weever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  790  By  the  exorbitant  autho¬ 
rise  of  the  Pope,  this  election  was  disanulled.  a  1635 
Naunton  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  45  My  Lordof  Essex.. was 
so  exorbitant  in  the  limitation  of  the  Soveraign  aspect. 

e.  Of  a  price,  rate,  stipulation,  demand,  claim, 
etc. :  Grossly  excessive. 

1670  R.  Coke  Disc.  Trade  24  The  Exorbitant  Impositions 
of  the  King  of  Denmark.  1722  De  Foe  Moll  Flanders 
(1840)  845  Nor  were  his  conditions  exorbitant.  1729  Frank¬ 
lin  Ess.  Wks.  1840  II.  255  To  restrain  men  from  giving  and 
receiving  exorbitant  interest.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  <5*  F'.  II. 
xlvi.  721  He  exhausted  their  wealth  by  exorbitant  tributes. 
1836  W.  Irving  Astoria  III.  159  The  Indians,  .raised  the 
price  of  horses  to  an  exorbitant  rate,  i860  Kingsley  Misc. 

II.  205  The  landlord  can  obtain  an  exorbitant  rent.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  385  The  informers ..  are  far  from 
being  exorbitant  in  their  demands.  1879  M.  Arnold  Irish 
Catholicism  Mixed  Ess.  126  To  advance  pretensions  the 
most  exorbitant. 

d.  Of  power,  wealth,  etc. :  Overgrown,  enor¬ 
mous,  excessive,  arch. 

1648  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  I.  116, 1  hold  Lord  Jermins 
.  .power  as  vast  and  exorbitant.  1693  Locke  Educ.  §  7  An 
exorbitant  fortune,  c  1771  J.  Fletcher  Check  iv.  Wks.  1795 

III.  12  Y our  favourite  doctrines . .  would  lose  their  exorbitant 
influence.  1816  F.  H.  Naylor  Hist.  Germany  I.  1.  ix.  362 
Prescribing  bounds  to  the  exhorbitant  power  of  Austria. 

e.  Of  a  material  object,  an  outline,  or  surface  : 
Disproportionately  large,  excessive  in  any  dimen¬ 
sion  ;  in  mod.  use,  outrageously  or  extravagantly 
large.  ASsofig.  arch. 

1662  Gerbier  Princ.  9  Those  exorbitant  Chimney-Shafts. 
1667  E.  Chamberlayne  St.  Gt.  Brit.  1.  in.  x.  (1743)  228  The 
exorbitant  extent  and  compass  of  Parishes.  1688  R.  Holme 
Armoury  iii.  382/1  The  exorbitant  and  over-burnt  Wick  in 
a  candle.  1709  Sacheverell  Serm.  15  Aug.  15  This  Over¬ 
grown,  this  Exorbitant  Sinner,  ijn  Shaftesb.  Charac.  ti. 

iv.  (1737)  II.  303  Its  chief  Bulk  being  compos’d  of  two  exor¬ 
bitant  Muscles.  1843  Carlyle  Past.  <$■  Pr.  (1858)  169  With 
exorbitant  breast-pin.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  (1880)  I. 

5  The  exorbitant  line  of  the  Pitti  [palace]  roof  [at  Florence] 
is  hidden  from  San  Miniato. 

■f  B.  sb.  One  who  or  something  which  exceeds 
proper  limits.  Obs.  rare. 
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EXORNATION. 


1626  W.  Sclater  Exp.  2  T/iess.  (1629)  277  Howsoeuer 
exorbitants  behaued  themselues,  they  [Brethren]  yet  should 
continue  in  weldoing.  1654  H.  L'Estrange  C/ias.  /  (165s) 

25  His  Majesty . .  demanded  justice  against  those  ex¬ 
orbitants.  a  1714  M.  Henry  Wks.  1. 135  The  most,  .daring 
exorbitants  of  an  ungoverned  tongue. 

Exorbitantly  (egz^-ibitantli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 

4- ly^.]  In  an  exorbitant  manner  or  degree ;  at 
an  exorbitant  rate. 

a  1635  Sibbes  Serm.  John  xiv.  n  Affections  are.. raised 
up  irregularly  and  exorbitantly.  1668  Clarendon  Con * 
tempi.  Ps.  Tracts  (1727)  604  Using  the  power.. so  exorbi¬ 
tantly.  1693  Congreve  Double  Dealer  111.  x,  The  old  fat 
fool  that  paints  so  exorbitantly.  1711  Vind.  Sacheverellzo, 

I  know  you  to  be  exorbitantly  wicked.  1837  Syd.  Smith 
Let.  Singleton  Wks.  1859  H*  257/1  Incomes,  .exorbitantly 
and  absurdly  great.  1864  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  III.  220, 1  get 
plenty  of  cream,  quite  good,  paying  for  it  exorbitantly. 

Exorbitate  (egz^jbit^t),  v.  Obs.  or  arch.  [f. 

L.  exorbitat -  ppl.  stem  of  exorbitdre :  see  Ex¬ 
orbitant.]  intr.  To  deviate  from  the  usual  course ; 
to  stray. 

1600  Abp.  Abbot  Exp.  Jonah  116  We  are  ready  to  exorbi¬ 
tate.  1643  Prynne  Sov.  Denver  Pari.  1.  (ed.  2)  5  The  Law 
.  .ought  to  bridle  him  [the  King]  when  he  exorbitates  from 
the  Law.  1643  Hunton  Treat.  Monarchy  1.  iv.  <"1689)  28 
If  one  exorbitate,  the  power  of  restraint,  .should  be  in  the 
rest.  1651  Smith  in  Fuller  s  Abel  Rediv.  572  Such  as  least 
exorbitate  [printed  ex  oribitate]  from  the  Doctrine.,  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  1671  H.  Stubbe  Reply  31  When  other 
Mens  Flatteries  did  thus  Exorbitate,  etc. 

b.  Of  heavenly  bodies :  To  deviate  from  the 
usual  orbit ;  to  follow  an  erratic  course. 

1693  Bentley  Atheism  viii.  12  They  would  . .  sometimes 
have  exorbitated  beyond  the  distance  of  Saturn.  1747  Her- 
vey  Mcdit.  1 1.  231  The  heavenly  bodies  would  exorbitate  into 
wild  confusion.  1817  Coleridge  Biog.  Lit.  22  To  describe 
the  earth  as  in  imminent  danger  of  exorbitating. 

Hence  +  Exo'rbitating  ppl ,  a. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  x.  487  No  inference  can  prye,  nor 
strange  illation  prooue,  In  your  exorbitating  [printed  exor- 
bitanting]  braines,  my  period  I  did  mooue.  1644  Hunton 
Vmd.  Treat.  Monarchy  vii.  55  Parliament  [is].. bound  to 
resist,  .the  destruction  of  liberties,  by  exorbitating  Princes. 
1659  H.  More  Imrnort.  Soul  (1662)  175  Rather  the  work  of 
Art  then  of  exorbitating  Nature. 

Exorbitation  (egz£ibih?Pjbn).  [ad.  L.  ex- 
orbital  ion- e?nt  n.  of  action  f.  exorbitdre  :  see  Ex¬ 
orbitate.]  Deviation  from  the  usual  path  or 
track  ;  an  instance  of  the  same. 

a  1628  Preston  New  Covt.  (1634)  200  If  there  be  an  exor¬ 
bitation  of  the  line.. it  is  not  straight.  1631  R.  Byfield 
Doctr.  Sabb.  172  The  exorbitation  of  discipline.  1635  Hey- 
wood  Hierarch.  1. 12  They  are.  .an  Exorbitation  and  bring¬ 
ing  out  of  Square.  1847  De  Quincey  Wks.  (1862)  VII. 

76  No  deliberative  body  would  less  have  tolerated  such 
philosophic  exorbitations  from  public  business. 

Exorcise :  see  Exorcize. 
f  Exorcision.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  exorcise ,  Ex¬ 
orcize  v .  +  -ion.]  =  Exorcism. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  1.  ii.  13  And  that 
is  as  now  of  the  exorcysyon. 

Exorcism  (e'ks^isiz’m,  egz^risiz’m).  Forms  : 

5- 7  exorcisme,  (4-5  exorsism,  6  exorcysme, 

-cyme),  5-  exorcism,  [ad.  late  L.  exorcism-ns , 
a.  Eccl.  Gr.  f.  e^optci^iv  :  see  Exorcize. 

Cf.  Fr.  exorcisme. 

In  this  and  the  related  words  Johnson  and  nearly  all  later 
Diets,  mark  the  stress  on  the  first  syllable  ;  but  the  second 
pronunciation  is  often  heard,  esp.  in  exorcize ,  which  other¬ 
wise  is  liable  to  confusion  with  exercise.] 

1.  The  action  of  exorcizing  or  expelling  an  evil 
spirit  by  adjuration  or  the  performance  of  certain 
rites ;  an  instance  of  this. 

p  In  first  quot.  misused  for  exorcist. 

13..  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1579  Sorsers  &  exorsismus  &  fele 
such  clerkes.  c  1450  Castle  Hd.  Life  St.  Cuthb.  (Surtees) 
3815  Be  \>e  vertu  of  exorcisme.  1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men 
(W.  de  W.  1506)  1.  ii.  14  And  that  suflfyseth  as  now  of  the 
exorcysme  &  cathecysme.  1550  Veron  Godly  Saiyngs{  1846) 

44  Ye  did  give  your  names,  &  began  to  be  ground  with 
fastinges  &  exorcymes.  1641  Milton  Reform.  1.  (1851)  3 
Then  was  Baptisme  chang’d  into  a  kind  of  exorcisme.  | 
1750  Warburton  Doctr.  Grace  11.  v.  Wks.  (1811)  VIII.  336 
To  evince  these  great  Truths,  seems  to  have  been  the  end  j 
both  of  Possessions  and  of  the  Exorcisms.  1818  Byron  j 
Ch.  Har.  iv.  xxiv,  The  spectres  whom  no  exorcism  can 
bind.  1856  Mrs.  Browning  Aur.  Leigh  11.  872  An  exorcism  1 
against  the  devildom  Which  plainly  held  me.  1879  Farrar 
St.  Pauli.  492  The  calm  authoritative  exorcism  restored 
the  broken  harmony  of  her  being. 

+  b.  improperly.  The  action  of  calling  up  spirits; 
the  ceremonies  observed  for  that  purpose ;  con¬ 
juration.  Obs. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron,  Troy  1.  v,  But  moste  she  wrought  by 
nycromancye  With  exorsismes  and  conjuracions.  1593 
Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  1.  iv.  5  Will  her  Ladyship  behold  and 
heare  our  Exorcismes?  1602  Dekker  Satiromastix  183 
This  ghost  of  Tucca  . .  was  raised  up  (in  print)  by  new  Ex¬ 
orcismes.  a  1652  J.  Smith  Sel.  Disc.  ii.  37  This  root  of 
superstition  . .  branched  forth  . .  into  magic  and  exorcisms. 

2.  A  formula  employed  in  exorcizing. 

1550  Bale  Apol.  23  b,  I  found  an  olde  bishoppes  ordy- 
nary  or  boke  of  their  exorcismes  for  church  halowinges,  etc. 
1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  iv.  xliv.  339  The  same  Exorcisme  is 
repeated  once  more.  1751  Smollett  Per.  Pic.  (1779)  I. 
xxxiv.  306  Morgan. .began  to  utter  exorcisms  with  great 
devotion.  1755  Young  Centaur  (1757)  IV.  vi.  251  Here, 
then,  I  shall  Degin  my  exorcism.  Its  words  must  be  strange 
and  barbarous,  suited  to  the  occasion.  1816  Scott  Antiq. 
xxv,  Fortified  with . .  as  many  exorcisms  as  his  memory  could 
recover,  he  advanced, 


+  b.  An  imprecatory  oath.  Obs. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  225  That  prescript  formed  exor¬ 
cisme,  whereby  the  two  Decij,  both  the  father  and  sonne, 
betooke  themselues  to  all  the  hellish  furies. 

Hence  Exorci'smal  a.,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  exorcism. 

1887  Fortn.  Rev.  May  740  The  exorcismal  practices  of  the 
clergy. 

E'xorci  sory,  a.  [f.  exorcise,  Exorcize  +  -ory.] 
Serving  to  exorcize. 

1836  E.  Howard  R.  Reefer  xliv,  The  exorcisory  cantation 
of  the  previous  night. 

Exorcist  (e  ks(5isist,  egzpusist).  Forms  :  4-6 
exoreiste,  (6  exerciste),  6-  exorcist,  [ad.  late 
L.  exorcista,  ad.  Gr.  i^opKiarijs,  f.  t£opnt£eiv :  see 
Exorcize.  Cf.  Fr.  exoreiste. ]  One  who  exorcizes. 

1.  One  who  drives  out  evil  spirits  by  solemn 
adjuration,  etc. 

1382  Wyclif  A cts  xix.  13  Summeof  the  lewis  exorcistis,  or 
coniureris.  1649  Sf.lden  Laws  Eng.  1.  x.  (1739)  18  Exor¬ 
cists,  that  served  to  dispossess  such  as  were  possessed  by  the 
Devil.  1774  Pennant  Tour  Scot,  in  1772.  344  The  exorcist 
was  called  in  to  drive  away  these  evil  Genii.  1853  H. 
Rogers  Eel.  Faith  86  A  dumb  demon,  awaits  to  find  a 
voice,  .at  the  summons  of  an  exorcist.  _ 
trails/.  1877  ‘Rita’  Vivienne  in.  viii,  Hard  work  is  the 
best  exorcist  for  dark  hours  and  painful  memories. 

b.  spec.  The  third  of  the  four  lesser  orders  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Cf.  Benet. 

1560  Becon  Catech.  Wks.  (1564)  462  a  The  exoreiste  must 
cast  out  devils,  &  say  unto  the  people,  that  all  suche  as 
wyll  not  communicate,  must  departe  &  go  awaye.  1579 
Fulke  Heshins’  Pari.  245  Acolytes,  exercistes,  readers, 
etc.  1642  Jer.  Taylor  Episc.  (1647)  174  The  office,  .of  an 
exorcist,  .[is]  no  way  dependent  on  the  office  of  a  deacon. 
1844  Lingard  Anglo  Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  I.  iv.  133  We  soon  meet 
.  .with,  .exorcists,  .these  were  ordained, 
j-  2.  One  who  calls  or  pretends  to  call  up  spirits 
by  magical  rites.  Obs. 

1601  Shaks.  Jnl.  C.  11.  i.  323  Thou  like  an  Exorcist,  hast 
conjur’d  vp  My  mortified  Spirit.  1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel. 
1.  iii.  hi.  (1651)  211  The  knavish  impostures  of  Juglers,  Exor¬ 
cists,  Mass-Priests  and  Mountebanks. 

3.  Comb. 

1606  Sylvester  Dh  Bartas  II.  iv.  1.  454  David’s  sacred 
Ditty.  .Exorcist-like  chac’t  Nature’s  cruel  Foe. 

Hence  Exorci’stical  a.,  of  or  pertaining  to  an 
exorcist  or  to  an  exorcism. 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  xviii,  And  uses  an  Exorcistical 
form  for  the  ejecting.  1749-51  Bp.  Lavington  Enthus.  Me¬ 
thod.  <3-  Papists  in.  (1754)  185  A  rare  Instance  of  Exorcistical 
Virtue.  1827  W.  G.  S.  Excursion  of  Village  Curate  128 
Exorcistical,  necromantical  and  demonological  charms. 

Exorcization  (eks^isaiz^ijan).  Forms :  4 
exorcisaeioun,  -zaeion,  exorsisaeion,  -cyon, 
-tion,  6  exoreysacyon,  6-  exorcisation.  [f.  next 
+  -ATION.]  The  action  of  exorcizing  ;  i.  e.  a.  of 
driving  out  evil  spirits  by  adjuration,  etc. ;  +  b.  of 
calling  up  spirits  by  magic. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  iv.  750  Throu  exorcizaciones,  To  ger 
spintis  to  thame  apeir.  <71384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  in.  173 
Old  witches,  sorceresses,  That  usen  exorsisations.  1502 
Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  1.  ii.  13  And  do  that 
solempnyte  of  exoreysacyon. .  1563-87  Foxe  A.fy  M.  (1596) 
467/2  The  booke  of  exorcisation  . .  which  is  sprinkled  in  the 
church.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  xviii,  The  Priest’s  Ex¬ 
orcization  in  the  Names  of  God.  .does  not  excuse  him  from 
the  guilt  of  Enchantment.  1684  I.  Mather  Remark.  Pro- 
vid.  (1856)  183  To  cure  diseases,  and  drive  away  evil  spirits 
by.  .exorcizations,  etc.  1749-51  Bp.  Lavington  Enthus . 
Method.  <$•  Papists  111.  (1754)  115  His  better  Friends,  .have 
inserted  a  Prayer  in  the  Office  of  Exorcization.  1856  Kane 
Arct.  Expl.  II.  xxv.  252  My  promised  exorcisation  of  the 
demon  in  his  stomach. 

Exorcize,  -ise  (e-ks/issiz,  egzp-jsaiz’),  v.  Also 
6  exorsize.  [(?ad.  Fr.  exorcise-r ,)  ad.  late  L.  ex- 
orcizdre,  ad.  Gr.  i^opfi^tiv,  f.  cf  out  +  o p/cos  oath. 

Owing  perh.  to  association  with  exercise ,  the  spelling  -ise 
is  now  almost  universal ;  the  better  form  exorcize  is  marked 
in  most  Diets,  as  obsolete.] 

1.  trans.  To  drive  away  (an  evil  spirit)  by  the 
invocation  or  use  of  some  holy  name ;  to  call  forth, 
expel.  Const,  front)  out  of. 

1546  Bale  Eng.  Votaries  35  All  vayne  &  craftye  scyences, 
. .  exorcysynge,  incautynge  &  coniuryngge.  1711  Steele 
Sped.  No.  141  p  6  Something. .  in  this  Comedy .  .wants  to 
be  exorcised  more  than  the  Witches.  1850  Mrs.  Jameson 
Leg.  Monast.  Ord.  (1863)  21  Touched  him  on  the  shoulder 
with  his  staff  and  exorcised,  the  demon.  1870  Gladstone 
Glean.  IV.  vi.  202  The  spirit  which  devised  it,  is  not  exor¬ 
cised,  either  from  the  priesthood  or  the  rural  population. 

2.  To  clear  (a  person  or  place)  of  evil  spirits  ; 
to  purify  or  set  free  from  malignant  influences. 

1645  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  !•  17%  They  were,  .exorcised  at 
their  entering  the  church  with  abundance  of  ceremonies. 
1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  iiop  5  The  Knight,  .ordered  all 
the  Apartments  to  be  flung  open,  and  exorcised  by  his 
Chaplain.  1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  ix.  1362  Exorcise  his  heart 
So  long  possest.  1826  W.  Jay  Christian  Cotitemplatcd  ix. 
292  This  joy  exorcises  a  man,  of  carnal  affection.  1848 
Lytton  Harold xi.  ix.  2pi  Muttering  hymns,  monks  huddled 
together,  .as  if  to  exorcise  the  land  of  a  demon. 

3.  To  call  upon  (an  evil  spirit)  with  a  solemn 
asseveration ;  to  adjure.  Also,  to  conjure  up. 
Now  rare. 

1584  R.  Scot  Discern.  Witcher,  xv.  xii.  412,  I  doo  conjure 
and  I  doo  exorcise  you,  by  the  father,  by  the  sonne,  and  by 
the  Holy-ghost,  .that,  .you  doo  come  unto  me.  1649  R. 
Hodges  Plain.  Direct.  8  His  daily  exercise  is  to  exorcise 
or  adjure.  1732  Neal  Hist,  Pur  it.  (1822)  I.  44  The  devil 


was  exorcised  to  go  out,  and  enter  no  more  into  him.  1848 
Mrs.  Jameson  Sacr.  Leg  A  rt  (1850)406  Having  exorcised 
the  dragon  in  the  name  of  Him  who  was  bom  of  a  virgin. 

transf.  18. .  De  Quincey  Wks.  (1871)  XVI.  16  Secrets  of 
ages  remote  from  each  other  have  been  exorcized  from  the 
accumulated  shadows  of  centuries. 

Hence  Exorcized  ppl.  a.  Exorcizexnent,  the 
action  of  exorcizing;  exorcizing  influence.  Ex- 
orcizer  (also  6-7  exorcisor),  one  who  exorcizes. 
Exorcizing*  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  xviii,  The  derivation  or  distri¬ 
bution  of  these  Exorcized  Elements  into  several  Supersti¬ 
tious  uses.  1679  Puller  Moder.  Ch.  Eng.  (1843)  205  Never. . 
aneling  any  with  exorcised  oil.  .till,  etc.  1782  Fashio7iaple 
Follies  I.  102  He  ..  was  become  sensible  to  the  exorcise- 
ment  of  holy  water.  1873  L.  Wallace  Fair  God  vii.  ii.  452, 
I  am  not  an  evil  spirit,  to  fly  the  exorcisement  of  thy  bell. 
1502  Ord.  Cryste7i  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  1.  ii.  12  But  for 
the  good  understanding  the  which  is  exorciser  that  is  to  be 
noted,  a  1806  Horsley  Senfi.  (1810)  I.  x.  230  Things  that 
they  had  seen  done  . .  by  professed  exorcisers.  .  16x0  Bp. 
Hall  Apol.  Brow7iists  §  45  Their  anoylings,  their  exorciz- 
ings.  1664  More  Myst.  Iniq,  xviii,  Of  the  Enchanting 
or  Exorcizing  of  Water  [etc.].  1817  T.  L.  Peacock  Meli7i- 
c'ourt  i,  The  invariable  exorcising  apparatus  of  a  large 
venison  pasty. 

Exorcize,  sb.  rare.  [f.  prec.  vb. ]  The  action 
of  the  vb.  Exorcize. 

1863  Thornbury  True  as  Steel  II.  107  Let  us  drink  to  the 
exorcise  of  the  evil  spirit  of  treachery. 

+  Exo’rd,  v.  Obs.—°  [ad.  L.  exord-irl :  see 
Exordium.]  intr.  To  begin. 

1613  in  R.  C.  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3). 

Exordial  (egz^udial),  a.  [f.  L.  exordi-um  + 
-al.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an 
exordium ;  introductory. 

1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Chr.  Mor.  (1756)  127  To  undervalue 
that,  unto  which  this  is  but  exordial.  1751  Johnson  Ram¬ 
bler  No.  158  T  11  If  the  exordial  verses  of  Homer  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  rest  of  the  poem.  1846  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
Biss,  in  Reid’s  Wks.  905  But  it  would  seem  in  general,  that 
the  exordial  movement . .  is  also  the  central  movement. 

t  Exo’rdiate,  z<.  Obs.  [f.  L.  exordi-nm  + 
-ate3.]  intr.  To  utter  an  exordium,  begin. 

1594  Zepheria.  xxxix.  in  Arb.  Gamer  V.  85  1  f  . .  she  . . 
Command  thee  not  to  peace,  ere  thou  exordiate  ! 

1  Exo’rdinary,  a.  Obs.  [f.  En-preff  +  Or¬ 
dinary.]  =  Extraordinary. 

1601  Deacon  &  Walker  Spirits  #  Divels  233  The  ap- 
prooued  priuiledge  of  any  exordinarie  power  from  the  Lord. 

||  Exordium  (egz^udipm).  PL  exordiums,  ex¬ 
ordia.  [L.  exordium ,  f.  exordlri  to  begin,  f.  ex-  + 
ordin  to  begin.]  The  beginning  of  anything ; 
esp.  the  introductory  part  of  a  discourse,  treatise, 
etc.  ;  ‘  the  proemial  part  of  a  composition  ’  (J.). 

[1531  Elyot  Gov.  1.  xiv,  Onely  they  lacke  pleasaunt  fourme 
of  begynnyng,  called  in  latin  Exordium.]  1581  Marbeck 
Bk.  of  Notes  515  Saint  Paule.  .doeth  with  a  godly  Exordium 
touch  the  arrogancie  of  the  false  Apostles. .  1594  Drayton 
Idea  533  Some  . .  With  Flames  and  Lightnings  their  Exor¬ 
diums  paint.  1649  Selden  Laws  E7ig.  11.  Pref.  (1739)  2,  I 
shall  consider  them  jointly,  as  in  way  of  Exordium  to  the 
rest.  1736  West  Let.  in  Gray's  Poems  ( 1775)  11  My  poor 
little  Eclogue,  .has  been  condemned,  .an  exordium  of  about 
sixteen  lines  absolutely  cut  off.  1838  Dickens  Nich.Nick. 
iii,  With  this  exordium.  .Nickleby  took  a  newspaper  from 
his  pocket.  1850  Grote  Greece  11.  lvii.  (1862)  V.  133  Alki- 
biades  started  up  forthwith — his  impatience  breaking  loose 
from  the  formalities  of  an  exordium. 

Exordize  (e’ks^idoiz),  v.  rare.  [f.  Exordi-um 
+  -ize.]  intr.  To  make  an  exordium  ;  to  begin. 
1887  Sat.  Rev.  23  Apr.  596  Mr.  Symons  . .  exordizes  with 
the  words  ‘  I  have  ever  held  ’  etc. 

+  Exordy.  Obs.  Anglicized  f.  Exordium. 

<71430  Lydg.  Bochas  vii.  (1554)  167  a,  With  an  exordye 
her  to  diffame.  —  Hors,  Shepe ,  <$•  6\(Roxb.)  14  With  an 
exordye  of  latjm  he  dide  thus  expresse,  Veste  purpurea,  etc. 

t  Exo  re,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  exdr- are,  f.  ex-  (see 
Ex-  prefX)  +  ordre  to  entreat.]  trans.  To  be¬ 
seech,  prevail  upon  by  entreaty;  =  Exorate. 

1598  Tofte  Alba  (1880)  54  Exorde,  desirde,  intreated, 
they’le  not  be. 

t  Exo*rn,  v .  Obs.  Also  5  exourn.  [ad.  L.  ex - 
orn-dre ,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  pref.1)  +  orndre  to  adorn.] 
trans .  To  adorn,  embellish  ;  =■  Exornate  v. 

c  1450  Mirour  Saluacioim  1167  Twelve  leonnceux  ouer 
sex  greces  Salomones  throne  exourned.  1509  Hawes  Past. 
Pleas.  37  Yet  Elocusion  . .  The  mater  exorneth  right  well. 
c  1555  Harpsfield  Divorce  He7i.  ^7/7(1878)  115  With  long 
painted  supervacaneall  words  exorned.  1609  T.  Higgons 
in  T.  Morton  A7is7u.  1  lames  Gretzer.  .hath  exorned  it  with 
a  speciall  encomion. 

t  Exo  rnate,  pplc.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  exomdt-us , 
pa.  pple.  of  exorndre  :  see  prec.]  Adorned. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xii.  i,  Whan  the  matter  is 
founde  by  invencyon.  .And  by  elocucyons  famous  clerenes 
Exornate  well. 

t  Exo  rnate,  V.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L.  exor¬ 
ndre  :  see  Exorn.]  trans.  To  adorn,  embellish. 

1539  Taverner  Card.  Wysed.  11.  17  b,  Gods  property e  is, 
to  garnyshe  and  exornate  the  offyee  of  the  magistrat  and 
rulers.  1572  L.  Lloyd  Pilgr.  Pr.  (1607)  30  Nature  was 
alwayes  desirous,  .to  exornate  and  beautifie  her  selfe  with 
knowledge.  1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  11.  (Arb.)  142 
Their  hemimeris  or  halfe  foote  serued  . .  to  bewtifie  and 
exornate  the  verse.  1656-81  in  Blount  Glossogr. 

t  Exorna*tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  exo7‘ndtion-e?n 
(used  Rhet.  by  Cicero  and  Cornificius),  n.  of  action 
f.  exorndre  :  see  Exorn.] 


EXORNATORY. 
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EXOTIC. 


The  action  of  adorning,  the  condition  of  being 
adorned ;  decoration,  embellishment.  Also,  an 
instance,  method,  or  means  of  embellishment ;  an 
adornment.  Chiefly  Rhet. 

1548  Udall  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  Pref.  3  a,  The  painted  col¬ 
ours,  and  exornacions  of  Rethorike.  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhct. 
90  Exornacion  is  a  gorgiousse  beautifiynge  of  the  tongue 
with  borowed  wordes.  1589  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  (1612)  331 
For  the  greater  reuerence  and  exornation  of  the  present 
solemnity.  1624  Gag  for  Pope  14  In  the  Orchards,  .amongst 
other  exornations  and  furnitures  of  comelines,  they  haue 
whole  trees  of  Sauine.  <11640  Jackson  Creed  xi.  xlvi.  Wks. 
XI.  364  Artificial  exornations,  or  words  more  choice  than 
such  as  spring  out  of  the  matters  handled.  1657  J-  Smith 
Myst.  Rhet.  221  Many  times  repeating,  .but  yet  with  other 
words,  .and  exornations. 

+  Exornatory,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  exomare :  see 
Exornate  v.  and -ory.]  Concerned  with  adorn¬ 
ment. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renods  Dtsp.  707  The  Exornatory  Art. 
fExoTnify,  v.  Obs.—°  [f.  Exobn  + -(i)fy.] 
trans.  To  deck  or  garnish. 

1613  in  R.  C.  Table  A  Iph.  (ed.  3). 

Exorrhizal,  -ous  :  see  Exo-  pref. 
t  Exo'rt,  v.  Obs.  ff.  L.  exort-  ppl.  stem  of 
exoriri ,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  preff)  +  orirt  to  arise.] 
intr.  To  spring  up,  issue  forth. 

a  1400  Cere.  Myst.  (1841)  107  Alle  myn  Aungellys  . .  crye 
that  grace  to  man  myghte  exorte. 

Exort(e,  obs.  form  of  Exhort. 

Exortacion,  -ation,  obs.  ff.  Exhortation. 

+  Exertion.  Obs.  [f.  as  if  ad.  L.  *exorlion-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  exoriri :  see  Exort.]  The  action 
of  arising  or  (of  a  leaf)  emerging ;  the  point  of 
emergence. 

1657  Tomlinson Renou's  Disf.  382  Its  fruits,  .erupt  about 
the  exortion  of  its  leafes. 

t  Exo'rtive,  a.  Obs.—°  [ad.  L.  exortiv-us,  f. 
exoriri :  see  Exort.]  Pertaining  to  the  rising  of 
the  sun  or  to  the  east. 

1656-81  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio). 

+  Exorture.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  type  *ex ortiira 
f.  exoriri  (see  Exort).]  Rise,  origin. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  1.  21  Whiche  [processes]  rising 
also  from  the  sides  of  the  Vertebres,  do  erect  their  exorture 
upwardes.  Ibid.  1.  32  From  [the  ridge  of  Ilium].,  flow 
Ligamentes,  and  the  exorture  of  these  Muscles,  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  buttockes. 

Exoscopie :  see  Exo-  pref. 

+  Exo'sculate,  v.  Obs.~°  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
exosculari,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  pref.  1)  +  oscular!  to  kiss, 
f.  oscul-um  a  kiss.]  trans.  To  kiss  heartily. 

1570  in  Levins  Manip.  1623-6  in  Cockeram.  1721-1800 
in  Bailey. 

t  Exoscula'tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  exosculdtion- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  exosculari :  see  prec.] 

1.  The  action  of  ‘  exosculating  ’ ;  a  hearty  kiss. 
ai$6o  Becon  Displ.  Pop.  Mass  (1637)  298,  I  passe  over 

your,  .genuflexions,  .and  exosculations.  1652  Sparke  Prim . 
Devot.  (1663)  522  Asking  him  forgiveness,  .which  St.  James 
expressed  by  prayer  for  him,  and  exosculation. 

2.  Anat .  Anastomosis. 

1634  T.  Johnson  tr.  Parey's  CJiirurg.  in.  xi.  (1678)  64  Press¬ 
ing  the  blood  on  both  sides  . .  until  you  shall  find  the  exos¬ 
culation  of  these  vessels. 

Exoskeletal,  -on :  see  Exo-  pref. 

Exosmic  (eksp-zmik),  a.  [f.  Gr.  efeu  (see  Exo-) 
+  c uerpo-s  (see  Exosmosis')  +  -ic.]  ‘Of  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  Exosmose’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex .  1884). 

Exosmose  (e*ks£>zm<?»s).  Physics  and  Phys. 
[a.  Fr.  exosmose ,  formed  by  Dutrochet  as  if  ad. 
mod.L.  exosmosis :  see  next.  Cf.  Endosmose, 
Osmose.]  =  next. 

1828  Edin.  Jrnl.  Science  IX.  104  This  action  M.  Dutro- 
chet  calls  exosmose  or  impulse  outwards ,  from  the  Greek 
words  e£  out  and  (007x0?,  an  impulse.  1875  Darwin  In - 
sectiv.  PI.  v.  82  The  impairment  of  the  leaves  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  injury  from  exosmose. 

Jig.  1888  J.  Jacobs  Bidpai  xxxvi,  There  was  an  exos¬ 
mose  of  ideas  and  tales  between  the  literate  and  illiterate. 

Exosmosis  (eks^zmou-sis).  Physics  and  Phys. 
[mod.L.  (quasi-Gr.),  f.  Gr.  tfoi  (see  Exo-)  +  unspus 
pushing ;  =  Exosmose.  Cf.  Endosmosis.] 

The  passage  of  a  fluid  ‘  outwards’  through  a 
porous  septum,  to  mix  with  external  fluid. 

1839  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  98/2  There  is  then  a  current  of 
.  .exosmosis  which  enters  it  [the  bladder],  1874  Jones  & 
Siev.  Pathol.  Anat.  406  The  menstrual,  and  hsemorrhoidal 
discharge,  is  rather  analogous  to  the  process  of  exosmosis. 

Exosmotic  (eks£>zmytik).  [f.  as  prec.  on  Gr. 
analogies ;  cf.  anastomosis,  anastomotic .]  ‘  Re¬ 

lating  to  exosmose’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1884). 
Exosperm,  -spore,  -sporous :  see  ~kxo-pref. 
ExOSSate  (eksijrstfit),  v.  [f.  L.  exossat-  ppl. 
stem  of  exossare  to  deprive  of  the  bones,  f.  ex-  (see 
Ex-  pref.1)  +  oss-,  os  bone.]  trans.  To  deprive  of 
bones ;  J-  to  cause  (fruits)  to  grow  without  stones. 
Hence  Exossated ppl.  a.  Exossation  (of  fruits) 
(see  quots.). 

1721-1800  Bailey,  Exossate.  1828  Landok  I  mag.  Conv. 
(1846)  II.  8  Signor  Flavio  ..  reaches  Florence,  eviscerated, 
exossated.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  854  Marg.  note,  Experi¬ 
ment  Solitary  touching  Exossation  of  Fruits.  1660  Shar- 
rock  Vegetables  138  Another  experiment  is  the  exossation 


of  fruit,  or  causing  it  to  grow  without  stones  or  core.  1703 
Art's  /  in  pros:,  p.  xxiii,  Exossation  of  Fruit. 

t  Exosseous,  a.  Obs.  rare—',  [f.  L.  exoss-is 
boneless  (f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  prefX)  +  oss-,  os  bone) 
+  -eous  ;  after  osseous.]  Boneless. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iii.  xiii.  137  Snailes,  a  soft 
and  exosseous  animal. 

+  Exo  ster.  Antiq.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  exbstra,  a. 
Gr.  ctTpa  (f.  (see  Ex-  pref. 2)  +  w&etty  to 
thrust).]  A  hanging  bridge  anciently  used  by  be¬ 
siegers  ;  also  (see  quot.  from  Blount). 

1569  J.  Sanford  tr.  A  grippal s  Van.  A  rtes  33  b,  Ye  engins 
called .. Exosters.  1656-81  Blount  Glossogr.,  Exoster,  an 
ancient  Engine  for  war;  now  used  for  a  Petard  to  blow  open 
a  Port  or  Gate.  1692-1732  in  Coles. 

Exostome  :  see  Exo-  pref. 
t  Exo'stosated,///.  a.  Obs.  In  8  exhosto- 
sated.  [f.  as  next  +  -ate  +  -ed  1 .]  Affected  with 
exostosis ;  =  Exostosed. 

1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Observ.  Surg.  (1771)  Liijh,  It  was 
carious,  and  exhostosated. 

Exostosed  (eksfrstimzd),  ppl.  a.  [ad.  Fr.  ex- 
os  tose,  f.  exoslose  Exostosis  :  see  -ed1.] 

1.  Affected  with  exostosis. 

1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's  Observ.  Surg.  (1771)  96,  I.. found 
the.  .sixth  of  the  true  Ribs,  .exostosed.  Ibid.  320  You  may 
see.  .ail  exostosed  Ridge.  1766  Justamond  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LVI.270  An  entire  tibia,  exostosed  and  carious. 

H  2.  Having  an  external  bony  covering  ;  =  Exo¬ 
skeletal.  rare. 

1887  E.  D.  Cope  Origin  of  the  Fittest  46  The  cartilagi¬ 
nous,  osseous,  and  exostosed ..  characters  distinguish  other¬ 
wise  nearly  allied  genera. 

II  Exostosis  (eks^stou'sis).  [mod.L.,  a.  Gr. 
((ooTonns  [Galen)  outgrowth  of  bone,  f.  ff  (see 
Ex-  pref.  2)  +  ootcov  bone.] 

1.  Path.  a.  The  formation  of  bone  on  another 
bone,  or  on  some  other  structure  in  the  body, 
b.  eoncr.  A  bony  tumour  found  upon  a  bone  or 
cartilage. 

a.  1804  Abernethy  Surg.  Observ.  32  Tumours  growing 
near,  and  compressing  the  surface  of  bones,  frequently  oc¬ 
casion  a  degree  of  exostosis. 

b.  1736  Freke  in  Phil.  Trans.  XL I.  369  It  may  be  said 
to  come  under  the  Denomination  of  an  Exostosis.  1782  W. 
Heberden  Comtn.  Hist.  4  Cure  Dis.  xi,  Except  some  exos¬ 
toses  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  thorax.  1839  Todd  Cycl. Anat. 
II.  220/2  Exostosis  appears  most  frequently  on  the  upper 
jaw.  1868  Darwin  Anim.  PI.  II.  xii.  23  Bony  exostoses 
on  the  legs  [of  a  horse]  caused  by  too  much  travelling  on 
hard  roads. 

2.  Bot.  i  A  diseased  condition  in  plants,  in 
which  hard  masses  of  wood  are  produced,  project¬ 
ing  like  warts  or  tumours  from  the  main  stem  or 
roots’  ( Treas .  Bot.  1866). 

Exostotic  (eks£?sty‘tik),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  :  see 
-otic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  exostosis ;  of  the 
nature  of  an  exostosis. 

1836  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  460/1  We  distinguish  a  node 
from  a  truly  exostotic  growth  by  the  rapidity  of  its  forma¬ 
tion.  1875  H.  Walton  Dis.  Eyes  35  Exostotic  spiculse. 

t  Exostracism  (eks^strasiz’m).  Obs.  [ad. 
Gr.  €£o(TTpa/a0fji6s,  f.  k£ooTpa.Kifav :  see  next.]  = 
Ostracism. 

[1580  North  Plutarch  (1676)  275  Ostracismon,  or  Exos- 
tracismon,  was  no  ordinary  punishment  for  any  fault  com¬ 
mitted].  1617  T.  Lydyat  in  Usshers  Lett.  (1686)  58  Themi- 
stocles’s  expulsion  or  exostracism  from  Athens.  1697  Bent¬ 
ley  Ep.  Themistocles  (1836)  183  The  Letters  had  a  worse 
exostracism  than  their  author.  1699  —  Phal.  89  Banish’d 
. .  by  way  of  Exostracism. 

Exostracize  (eks^rstrassiz),  v.  [ad.  Gr. 
oGTpatcifav,  f.  (see  Ex-  pref.'1)  +  oarpaKi^iv  to 
Ostracize.]  trans.  To  banish  by  ostracism ; 
also  fig.  Hence  Exostracized ppl.  a. 

1838  F.  Lieber  Man.  Pol.  Ethics  I.  429  The  exostracised 
citizen  was  not  punished.  1872  F.  Hall  False  Philol.  70 
This  word  [bountiful]  which  Mr.  White  exostracizes. 

Exoteric  (eks^te'rik),  a.  and  sb .  [ad.  late  L. 
exoteric-us ,  a.  Gr.  igcoTcpiK-os,  f.  egcvTipcu,  compar. 
of  e£cu  outside.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  outside ;  external.  Now 
only  with  some  allusion  to  sense  2. 

1662  H.  More  Philos r.  Writ.  Pref.  (1662)  p.  vi,  An  Exo- 
terick  Fence  or  exteriour  Fortification  about  Theologie. 
1790  Paley  Horx  Paul.  Wks.  1825  III.  127  This  motive 
appears  to  have  been  always  exoteric,  viz.  a  love  of  order 
and  tranquillity.  1808  Scott  A  utobiog.  in  Lockhart  (1839)  J  • 
50  All  the  knights  and  ladies  and  dragons  and  giants  in 
their  outward  and  exoteric  sense.  1858  Gladstone  Homer 
II.  60  Charged  with  the  exoteric  and  material  parts  of 
several,  .functions. 

b.  Phys.  ‘  Applied  to  those  periodic,  vital  phe¬ 
nomena,  which  result  from  causes  external  to,  and 
independent  of,  the  organism.’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 
1884).  i860  in  Mayne  Exp.  Lex. 

2.  Of  philosophical  doctrines,  treatises,  modes 
of  speech,  etc. :  Designed  for  or  suitable  to  the 
generality  of  disciples ;  communicated  to  outsiders, 
intelligible  to  the  public.  Hence  of  disciples,  etc. : 
Belonging  to  the  outer  circle ;  not  admitted  to  the 
esoteric  teaching.  Of  an  author ;  Dealing  with 
ordinary  topics  ;  commonplace,  simple.  Opposed 
to  Esoteric,  q.v.  for  the  history  of  the  words. 


1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  232/1  'The  Discourse 
and  Doctrine  which  he  [Aristotle]  delivered  to  his  Disciples 
was  of  two  kinds.  One  he  called  Exoterick.  1738  War- 
burton  Div.  Legat.  111.  iii.  Wks.  (1811)  III.  58  He  divided  his 
disciples  into  two  classes;  the  one  he  called  the  Esoteric, 

]  the  other,  the  Exoteric,  a  1754,  1768  [see  Esoteric  A.  1]. 
j  1791  Boswell  Johnson  1  July  an.  1763,  With  an  air  of 
superiority,  like  that  of  an  esoterick  over  an  exoterick  disci- 
|  pie  of  a  sage  of  antiquity.  1847  Lewes  Hist.  Philos.  (1867) 
I.  210  Plato  like  Pythagoras  had  exoteric  and  esoteric 
.  opinions.  1870  R.  C.  Jebb  Sophocles'  Elcctra  (ed.  2)  44/2 
j  As  if  Apollo  were  an  exoteric  name  for  the  Sun.  1870 
[  Lowell  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  1.  (1873)  153  In  mind  and 
temperament  too  exoteric  for  a  mystic. 

3.  transf.  a.  Current  among  the  outside  public  ; 

J  popular,  ordinary,  prevailing,  b.  Qualifying  a 
I  personal  epithet :  That  is  such  exoterically,  or 
with  regard  to  his  popular  utterances. 

1813  Mar.  Edgeworth  Patron,  xxxvi,  This  exoteric  prac- 
|  tice  goes  on  to  this  hour  among  literary  performers.  1850 
I  Carlyle  Latter-d.  Pamph.  iii.  6  Such . .  is  the  exoteric  public 
[  conviction  about  these  sublime  establishments  in  Downing 
Street.  1876  [see  Esoteric  A.  2]. 

B.  sb. 

1.  pi.  (after  Gr.  Ta  fontpued)  Exoteric  doctrines ; 
exoteric  treatises. 

1738  Warburton  Div.  Legat.  iii.  note  Wks.  (1811)  III. 
359  In  his  exoterics,  he  gave  the  world  both  a  beginning 
and  an  end.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  31  Our 
exoterics  will  run  directly  contrary  to  our  esoterics. 

2.  An  uninitiated  person,  an  outsider. 

1697  State  Philadclph.  Soc.  19  The  Philadelphians  have 
I  many  things  to  say  that  cannot  be  declared  among  the 
Exotericks.  1824  Macaulay  Crit.  Ital.  Writers  Misc. 
Writ..&  Sp.  (1889)  51,  I  am  an  exoteric — utterly  unable  to 
explain  the  mysteries  of  this  new  poetical  faith. 

Exoterical  (eksote-rikal),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -al.] 
=  prec.  adj. 

1637  R.  Humphrey  tr.  Ambrose  Pref.,  Two  sorts,  one 
exotericall,  which  is  in  common  and  civill  use.  a  1656 
Hales  Gold.  Rem.  (1688)  189  Aristotle  was  wont  to  divide 
his  Lectures  . .  into  Acroamatical  and  Exoterical.  a  1751 
Bolingbroke  Ess.,  Monotheism  §  11  in  Wks.  1754  IV.  235 
Exoterical,  or  publick  doctrines.  1827  Whately  Logic 
Introd.  p.  v,  A  loose,  vague,  and  popular  kind  of  language  ; 
such  as  would  be  the  best  suited  indeed  to  an  exoterical 
discourse.  1858  R.  A.  Vaughan  Ess.  <$-  Rev.  1.  32  His  par¬ 
tisans  have  resorted  in  his  defence  to  his  exoterical  writings. 

Exoterically  (eksote-rikali),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ly  2.]  In  an  exoteric  manner ;  in  a  style  suited  to 
I  the  uninitiated. 

1738  Warburton  Div.  Legat.  iii.  iii.Wks.  (18x1)  III.  90  The 
subject . .  must  needs  be  handled  exoterically.  1831  Carlyle 
Sart.  Res.  (1858)  43  [The]  Dingy  Priest .  .preaches  forth 
(exoterically  enough)  one  little  textlet  from  the  Gospel  of 
Freedom.  1864  Max  Muller  Sc.  Lang.  Ser.  11.  vii.  (1868] 
304  He  may  have  represented  him  exoterically  as  a  human 
being. 

Exo’tery.  [?  f.  Gr.  kgajTepco  +  -y  3.  (But  prob. 
a  misprint.)]  Exoteric  doctrine  or  instruction. 

1763  [see  Esotery]. 

Exo  theca,  -thecal,  -thecium  :  see  Exo-  pref. 
Exotic  (egz^'tik),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L.  exotic -us, 
a.  Gr.  e£ojT lkos,  f.  c£oj  outside.  Cf.  Fr.  exotique.'] 
A.  adj. 

1.  fa.  Belonging  to  another  country,  foreign, 
alien  (obs.).  b.  In  narrowed  sense :  Introduced 
from  abroad,  not  indigenous.  Now  chiefly  of 
plants  (in  popular  language  with  added  sense  of 
‘  not  naturalized  or  acclimatized  ’ ) ;  also,  of  words, 
forms  of  speech  or  writing,  fashions,  etc. 

1599  B.  Jonson  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  iv.  iii,  Magick, 
Witchcraft,  or  other  such  exotick  arts.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseicd.  Ep.  11.  vi.  §  3.  98  As  Exotick  observers  deliver,  it 
groweth  upon  Almond  trees.  1650  Fuller  Pisgah  1.  xii.  38 
It  was  an  exotick  and  forain  territory.  1660  Sharrock 
Vegetables  34  [The]  Mulbery  is.  .an  exotique  plant.  1680 
Morden  Geog.  Red.,  Wales  { 1685)27  [Welsh]  hath  the  least 
mixture  of  Exotick  words  of  any  now  used  in  Europe.  1756 
Foote  Engl.  ret.  fr.  Paris  Wks.  1799  !•  I23  l’H  have 
these  exotic  attendants,  .sent  post  to  the  place  from  whence 
they  came.  1779-81  Johnson  L.  P.,  Hughes,  The  Italian 
Opera,  an  exotick  and  irrational  entertainment.  1793 
Murphy  Tacitus  (1805)  I.  235  And  invited  to  reign  over 
them  an  exotic  king.  1839  De  Quincey  Recoil.  Lakes 
Wks.  1862  II.  78  Rome  had  cast  much  of  her  literature  in 
i  her  own  moulds  before  these  exotic  models  had  begun  to 
domineer.  1845  Florist's  Jrnl.  23  The  exotic  class  of  the 
order. 

+  c.  Drawn  from  outside  ;  extrinsic.  Also, 
Foreign  in  character,  alien  to.  Obs. 

1671  R.  Boh un  Disc.  cone.  Wind  56  They  run  streaming 
between  two  Mountains,  .and  are  guarded  on  all  sides  from 
the  inroads  of  other  Exotique  Winds  and  Air.  a  1718  Penn 
Tracts  Wks.  1726  I.  473  These  and  the  like  Practices, 
strange  and  exotick  to  the  Primitive  and  Christian  Faith 
and  Worship.  1727  De  Foe  Syst.  Magic  1.  iii.  (1840)  79 
An  absolute  necessity  of  some  exotic  helps. 

2.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  a 
foreigner,  or  what  is  foreign  (now  rare )  ;  hence 
+  b.  Outlandish,  barbarous,  strange,  uncouth  (obs.). 

a.  (11659  Bp.  Morton  Episc.  Justified  (1670)  51  Mr. 
Selden,  the  Ornament  of  our  Nation  for  Exotick  Learning. 
1720  Swift  Mod.  Educ.  Wks.  1755  II.  11.  34  An  exotick 
habit  and  demeanor,  added  to  other  foreign  accomplish¬ 
ments.  1833  I.  Taylor  Fanat .  vi.  167  When  shall  the 
European  families  drive  the  exotic  tyranny  for  ever  from 
their  shores  !  1875  Maine  Hist.  Inst.  viii.  230  The  exotic 
extraction  of  one  of  the  Original  Tribes. 

b.  1629  Maxwell  tr.  Herodian  (1635)  295  Entring  the 
City,  .in  that  exoticke  and  barbarous  garbe.  1630  Brath- 
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wait  Eng.  Gent  lew, .  (1641)  149  The  boarish  and  exoticke 
speech  of  Diogenes.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav .  224  Lest 
your  entreated  patience  turne  into  exoticke  passion.  1720 
w elton^ Suffer,  Son  of  God  I.  x.  252  A  Man,  who  would 
make  this  the  Rule  of  his  Conduct,  Passes  for  an  Extra¬ 
ordinary,  Singular,  .and  Exotick  spirit.  1739  Cibber  Apol . 
xi.  312  In  his  dealing  with  so  exotick  a  Partner.  1815  Scott 
Guy  M.  xxix,  I  have  not  the  poor  satisfaction  of  interesting 
a  human  being — not  even  the  exotic  monster  of  a  parson. 

B.  sb, 

1.  A  plant,  formerly  also  an  animal,  of  foreign 
extraction  ;  in  popular  language,  a  foreign  plant 
not  acclimatized  or  naturalized. 

c  1645  C.  Morton  An  Enquiry  2  The  crane  is  an  exotick. 
1672  Grew  A nat.  Plants ,  Idea  Philos,  Hist.  §  8  All 
Exoticks  . .  may  probably  be  reduced  to  some  such  Domes- 
ticks.  1762-71  H.  Walpole  Vertue’s  Anccd.  Paint.  (1786) 
IV.  294  In  the  bishop  of  London's  garden  at  Fulham  are 
many  exotics  of  very  ancient  date.  1796  C.  Marshall 
Garden,  xix.  (1815)  387  What  has  been  said  of  Geraniums, 
applies  to  all.  .Exotics.  1812  Rees’s  Cycl.  s.v.,  The  gene¬ 
rality  of  exotics  . .  do  not  thrive  in  England  without  some 
peculiar  care  and  culture.  1846  J.  Baxter  Libr.  Pract. 
Agric.  (ed.  4)  II.  Introd.  4  Potatoes  were  first . .  cultivated 
as  a  rare  exotic. 

b.  transf.  and  Jig. 

1795  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev.  XVII.  410  The  Welsh 
is  wholly  self-derived,  and  free  from  exotics.  1823  Lamb 
Elia  Ser.  1.  iii.  (1865)  19  Roast  veal,  or  . .  griskin  (exotics 
unknown  to  our  palates'.  1849  H.  Rogers  Ess.  II.  vi. 
303  Other  systems  of  religion  are  usually  delicate  exotics, 
and  will  not  bear  transplanting.  1858  Buckle  Civiliz. 
(1869)  II.  viii.  543  Ip  a  country  like  Spain,  a  great  bank  was 
an  exotic  which  might  live  with  art  but  could  never  thrive 
by  nature. 

2.  A  person  of  foreign  origin  ;  a  foreigner,  rare. 

1651  Fuller's  Abel  Rediv.  516  Proclamations  were  every 

where  set  up  against  exotics.  1763  Wilkes  Corr.  (1805) 
I.  80  One  other  exotic,  too,  I  must  not  forget :  Arthur 
Murphy,  gent.  1841  Catlin  N.  Amer.  Ind.  (1844)  II.  lviii. 
230  An  exotic,  with  a  pale  face,  and  from  across  the  ocean. 
1863  Mrs.  C.  Clarke  Shahs.  Char,  vi,  159  These  same 
exotics  are  received  by  our  easy,  gullible  brethren  with 
*  outstretched  arms  \ 

Hence  +  Exoticness,  exotic  or  foreign  quality. 

1631  Weever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  697  The  very  exoticknesse 
of  the  workemanship. 

t  Exo  tical,  a.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -al.] 

1.  Of  foreign  origin  or  growth ;  imported  from 
abroad  ;  =  Exotic  a.  i. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  xxii.  xxiv,  We  may  both  preserve 
and  recover  our  health,  .without  these  exotical  and  forraine 
drugs.  1672  H.  Dodwell  2  Lett,  of  Advice  (1691)  204 
Most  of  them  [certain  canonized  Heroes]  are  exotical 
( which  is  the  reason  of  their  strangeness  in  the  Greek).  1678 
Cudworth  Intell.  Syst,  309  This  word  'AQr}va.  .was  not 
originally  Greekish,  but  exotical. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  foreigners,  or  a  foreign 
country ;  foreign ;  hence  barbarous,  outlandish, 
strange ;  =  Exotic  a.  2. 

1608  Bp.  Hall  Epist.  1.  viii,  Many,  .have  brought  nothing 
from  forraine  countries,  but  mishapen  cloathes,  or  exoticall 
gestures.  1641  ‘ Smectymnuus’  Vind.  A nsw.  xvi.  207  Nor 
did  we  ever  intend  to  affixe  those  exoticall  positions  of 
unsound  teachers,  .upon  her.  1716  M.  Davies  A  then.  Brit. 
III.  51  Of  the  same  Colour  and  Complexion  with  some 
Sectary  exotical  Tenets. 

Hence  +  Exo'tically  adv.,  in  an  exotic,  foreign, 
or  outlandish  manner.  •[  Exo  ticalness,  the  qua¬ 
lity  or  state  of  being  exotic. 

1670-98  Lassels  V oy.  Italy  II.  116  A  great  train  ofhorse- 
men  and  trumpeters  clad  exotically.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio', 
Exoticalness ;  whence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Exoticism  (egz^tisiz’m).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ism.] 

a.  Tendency  to  adopt  what  is  exotic  or  foreign. 

b.  Exotic  character  ;  an  instance  of  this,  anything 
exotic  ;  esp.  a  foreign  idiom  or  expression. 

1827  Hare  Guesses  (1859'  503  The  Greek  original  . .  is 
tainted^  with  many  exoticisms  and  other  defects.  1837 
Erased s  Mag.  XVI.  641  Academic  forcing  houses  for  the 
promotion  of  exoticism.  1887  F.  Robinson  New  Relig.  Med. 
31  An  opposite  extreme,  tending  to  exoticism. 

Exotisrn  (cksotiz’m).  [ad.  Er.  exotisme,  f.  exot- 
ique :  see  Exotic  and  -ism.]  Resemblance  to 
what  is  foreign  ;  a  foreign  ‘  air  ’. 

1811  E.  J  erningham  in  Robberds  Mem.  IV.  Taylorll.  328 
A  kind  of  energetic  Exotism  that  tells  me  that  the  portrait 
is  very  like. 

Exoueontian :  see  Exucontian. 

t  Exousia  stic,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  Gr.  i£owi- 
aarnc-is,  f.  e£ovffia£(iv  to  exercise  authority,  f.  ef- 
ovirta  authority.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  authority ; 
authoritative. 

1688  Renvvick  Serm.  (1776)  539  The  exousiastick  power  of 
trying,  sending  and  authorising  office-bearers  in  the  church 
is  made  void.  Ibid.  568. 

t  Expalpate,  v.  Obs.~ ».  [f.  L.  expalpdt- 
ppl.  stem  of  expalp-dr e,  f.  ex-  (see  ~Ex- prefd)  + 
palpare  to  pat  + -ate 3.]  trans.  To  get  by  flattery. 

1623-6  in  Cockkram. 

Expand  (eksparnd),  v.  Pa.  pple.  5  expande. 
[ad.  L.  expandere ,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  prefX)  +  pandere 
to  spread.  Cf.  OF.  espandre,  mod.F.  epandre  to 
diffuse,  scatter  :  see  Stand.] 

1.  trans.  To  spread  out ;  to  spread  out  flat  or 
smooth ;  to  open  out,  unfold ;  f  to  remove  the 
folds  or  wrinkles  from,  to  smooth  (the  forehead  ; 
also,  to  spread  out  to  view,  display,  lit.  and  fig. 

1432-50  [see  Expanded],  a  1667  Cowley  Ess.  Avarice  130 


You  laugh  now,  and  expand  your  careful  Brow.  1695 
Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earths.  (1723)  264  The  upper  .. 
Stratum  that  was  expanded  over  those  Valleys  and  Plains. 
1706  J.  Logan  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mein.  X.  145  Money,  like 
a  mistress  coming  in  view,  expanded  its  charms.  1725 
Pope  Odyss.  xn.  105  Expand  thy  sails,  Ply  the  strong  oar, 
and  catch  the  nimble  gales.  1768  Beattie  Minstr.  11.  xxvii. 
Where  yon  oak  expands  her  arms.  1770  Gibbon  Autobiog. 
(1796)  136  The  descent  of  Eneas,  .to  the  world  of  spirits,  ex¬ 
pands  an  awful  and  boundless  prospect.  1801  Southey  j 
Tltalaba  vi.  xx,  Here  the  rose  expands  Her  paradise  of 
leaves.  1848  L.  Hunt  Jar  Honey  x.  132  Sicily  then  lay 
expanded  like  a  map  beneath  our  eyes.  1877  J.  D.  Cham-  1 
bers  Div.  Worship  52  Stoles  as  a  rule  should  not  be  ex-  j 
panded  at  the  extremities. 

b.  To  develop  what  is  implicit  in  (a  statement) ;  j 
to  write  out  in  full  what  is  expressed  by  (a  graphical 
contraction).  Also  in  Alg.  to  work  out  the  pro-  I 
cesses  indicated  by  the  terms  of  a  contracted  ex-  | 
pression  and  state  the  result  in  full ;  to  express  at 
length  in  a  series. 

1802  Woodhouse  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCII.  88  x'  (1  +  x)~~l 
must  be  expanded,  and  the  integrals  of  the  several  terms 
taken.  1858  Todhunter  Algebra  296  Expand  each  of 
the  following  expressions  to  four  terms,  i860  Maury  Pltys. 
Geog.  Sea  xx.  §  824  Let  us  examine,  expand,  and  explain 
this  fact.  Mod.  The  editor  has  expanded  the  contractions 
in  the  MS. 

+  c.  To  give  ample  utterance  to,  1  pour  out’ 
(one’s  feelings) ;  refl.  to  manifest  unrestrainedly 
one’s  feelings;  to  overflow.  Obs.  Cf.  Fr.  epan - 
cher. 


1656-81  Blount  Glossogr.,  Expand ,  to  declare  or  utter. 
1660  tr.  A  myraldus'  Treat.  Relig.  1.  ii.  19  He  takes  pleasure 
to  expand  himself  in  acts  of  goodness  towards.his  creatures. 
1801  Fuseli  Led.  Art.  i.  (1848)357  The  adoring  figure  of  a 
priest,  .expanding  his  gratitude  at  the  shrine  of  the  god 
whose  arrows  avenged  his  wrongs. 

2.  intr .  for  refl,  To  spread  itself  out ;  to  unfold, 
open  out ;  to  develop.  Const,  into ,  to. 

1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  11.  859  Expand  on  hie,  ga  far 
about  the  wall.  1680  Dryden  Epit.  Sir  P.  Fairborne  s 
Tomb ,  Like  rising  flames  expanding  in  their  height.  1684 
R.  H.  Sch.  Recreat.  32  Stars  that  will  expand  in  flame,  and 
appear  like  natural  Stars.  1764  Goldsm.  Trav.  6  A  weary 
waste  expanding  to  the  skies.  1776  Withering  Brit. 
Plants  (1796)  III.  675  Flowers,  .expand  at  6  or  7,  and  close 
at  2  in  the  afternoon.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  I.  v.  53 
Hailed  its  folds  with  three  cheers  as  they  expanded  in  the 
cold  midnight  breeze,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  viii.  59  Streams 
. .  expanding  here  and  there  to  deep  green  lakes.  1882 
J.  H.  Blunt  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  II.  391  The  Wickliffity 
‘  Known-men of  Henry  Vlil.’s  day,  expanded  into  the 
*  Gospellers'  of  Edward  VI. 's  reign. 

b.  To  ‘  open  oLit  ’ ;  to  grow  communicative. 

1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  i.  i.  (1865)  5  How  would  he  chirp,  and 
expand  over  a  muffin. 

3.  trans.  ‘To  spread  out  every  way’  (J.)  ;  to 
cause  to  fill  a  larger  space ;  to  widen  the  boun¬ 
daries,  increase  the  area  or  capacity  of ;  to  dilate, 
enlarge  :  a.  a  material  object.  Also  refl. 

1665  Phil.  'Trans.  I.  49  What  Bodies  are  expanded  by 
being  frozen.  1707  Floyer  Physic.  Pi  els  e-watch  217  All  the 
hot  Passions  of  Anger,  Joy,  expand  the  Spirits,  and  give 
them  a  more  vehement  Motion.  1796  Hutton  JHath.  Did , 

I.  456/1  Air  compressed  ..  as  soon  as  the  compressing.,  j 
force  is  removed,  expands  itself,  .to  its  former  dimensions. 
1835  Macaulay  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  Ess.  (1854)  I.  315/1  [The 
editor]  lias  thus  succeeded  in  expanding  the  volume  into 
one  of  the  thickest  . .  that  we  ever  saw.  Mod.  The  object 
of  this  gymnastic  exercise  is  to  expand  the  chest. 

b.  an  immaterial  object.  Also  rejl. 

c  1645  Howell  Lett.  iv.  xxix,  Let  Christianity  expand  her 
self  still  by  a  passive  fortitude.  1838  Prescott  Ferd.  $  Is. 

II.  xviii,  The  grand  object  to  which  he  [Columbus]  dedi¬ 
cated  himself  seemed  to  expand  his  whole  soul.  1862 
Stanley  Jew.  Ch.  (1877)  I.  xviii.  333  Would  these ..  changes 
. .  diminish  or  expand  the  faith  ..  of  the  Chosen  People? 
1867  Freeman  Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  I.  App.  626  The  longer 
version  only  expands,  and  in  no  way  contradicts,  the  shorter 
one. 


4.  intr.  for  refl.  To  increase  in  bulk,  swell ;  to 
become  dilated  or  enlarged. 

1807-26  S.  Cooper  First  Lines  Surg.  (ed.  5)  403  To  wet 
the  sponge  and  make  it  expand.  1816  J.  Smith  Panorama 
Sc.  ty  Art  l .  2  Cast  iron  expands  in  passing  from  the  fluid 
to  the  solid  state.  1854  Ronalds  &  Richardson  Chem. 
Technol.  (ed.  2)  I.  202  When  air  is  warmed  it  expands  and 
becomes  lighter.  1882  Vines  Sachs’  Bot.  789  The  pith  very 
soon  begins  to  become  turgid  and  to  expand. 

fig- 

1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom.  Forest  i,  Her  heart  expanded 
in  momentary  joy.  1836  W.  Irving  Astoria  I.  47  Such  is 
a  brief  outline  of  the  enterprise  . .  which  continually  ex¬ 
panded  in  his  mind.  1865  Tylor  Early  Hist.  Man.  ii.  18 
As  his  knowledge  and  power  of  reasoning  expand  under 
instruction.  _  1885  Manch.  Exam.  28  Sept.  4/7  Our  trade 
with  China  is  steadily  expanding. 


Expanded  (ekspse-nded),  ppl.  a.  Also  5  ex¬ 
pande.  [f.  prec.  +  -edE]  In  the  senses  of  the  verb. 

1.  Spread  open,  outspread,  outstretched,  ex¬ 
tended  ;  +  covering  an  extensive  area. 


I432-5°  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  81  There  is  a  figge  tre  soe 
expande,  that  mony  multitudes  of  peple  may  sytte  vnder  the 
latitude  of  oon  figge  tre.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  i.  225  Then 
with  expanded  wings  he  stears  his  flight  Aloft.  1795 
Southey  Vis.  Maia  OrTeans  11.  34  A  wide  expanded  den. 
1854  Woodward  Mollusca  (1856)  316  The  animal  holds 
fast  by  the  expanded  end  of  its  foot.  1864  Boutell  Her¬ 
aldry  Hist.  <V  Pop.  xix.  §  5  (ed.  3)  310  A  wyvern,  its  tail 
nowed  and  wings  expanded  or.  1875  Ure  Diet.  Arts  III. 
641  s.v.  Printing ,  Roman  and  Italic  types  . .  expanded  or 
letters  widened  horizontally. 


2.  Increased  in  area  or  bulk  ;  enlarged.  Also  Jig. 
a  1734  North  Lives  I.  272  The  husbandmen,  .were,  .pro¬ 
vided  for  in  his  large  expanded  house.  1807  T.  Thomson 
Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  409  If  one  part  in  bulk  of  this  expanded 
oxygen  be  mixed  with  three  parts  of  pure  oxygen  gas.  1881 
Westcott  &  Hokt  Grk.  N.  T.  App.  9  The  embolism,  or 
expanded  last  double  petition. 

Hence  Expandedness. 

1829  Bentham  Whs.  (1843)  XI.  18  What  you  say .. shows 
the  expandedness  and  expansiveness  of  your  mind. 

Expander  (ekspEe-ndsi).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er.] 
One  who,  or  that  which,  expands  (in  senses  of  the 
verb).  Chest  expander :  a  calisthenic  appliance 
for  ‘  expanding  ’  the  chest. 

1862  Lit.  Churchm.  VIII.  338/2  Nor  can  the  animus  of 
our  ‘  expanders  1  [i.e.  advocates  of  ‘  Church  Expansion  ’]  be 
at  all  doubtful.  1867  Emerson  Lett.  $  Soc.  Aims  vii.  183 
Great  love  is  the  inventor  and  expander  of  the  frozen  powers. 
1886  Freeman  Greater  Greece ,  etc .  ( title  of  Led.).,  George 
Washington,  the  Expander  of  England.  1887  Scientific 
Amer.  18  June  394  A  tube  expander  has  been  patented  for 
expanding  the  ends  of  boiler  tubes. 

Expanding  (eksparndii]),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -iNG1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Expand  in  its 
various  senses.  Also  attrib. 

1844  Upton  Physioglyphics  9  Putting  g ,  then,  first,  and 
attaching  to  it  its  expanding  sense.  1866  G.  Macdonald 
Ann.  Q.  Neighb.  xxx.  (1878)  517  Expanding  of  umbrellas. 

Expanding,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing2.] 
That  expands  (in  senses  of  the  verb). 

1.  That  opens  out,  or  is  opening  out. 

1776  Withering  Brit.  Plants  (1796)1.  239  Cup  with  4  or  5 
divisions,  expanding,  coloured,  permanent.  1793  Beddoes 
Math,  Evid.  p.  ix,  An  unseasonable  frost  upon  the  tender 
petals  of  an  expanding  blossom. 

2.  That  increases  in  bulk,  or  becomes  enlarged. 
1874  Knight  Did.  Meek.,  Expanding-alloy,  such  as  ex¬ 
pands  in  cooling.  Ibid.,  Expanding-bit,  a  boring-tool  whose 
diameter  is  adjustable.  1887  Spectator  2  Apr.  458/2  Pros¬ 
perity  of  many  kinds,  continuous  and  expanding,  has  been 
the  characteristic  of  the  period. 

+  Expa  nse,  a.  Obs.  Also  4  expans,  5  ex- 
pance.  [ad.  L.  expans-us ,  pa.  pple.  of  expandere 
to  Expand.]  =  Expanded. 

1.  Bot.  (See  quot.) 

1819  Pantalogm,  Expanse,  in  botany,  expanded,  spread 
out :  as  the  calyx  in  helianthus.  1823  in  Crabb  Techn.  Did. 

2.  Expanse  years',  6  When  a  table  contains  quan¬ 
tities  denoting  the  amount  of  a  planet’s  motion 
during  only  a  few  years,  viz.  from  1  to  20  years, 
such  changes  are  entered  separately  under  the 
headings  1 , 2,  3,  etc.  years,  which  are  designated  the 
expanse  (or  separate)  years  (Skeat  in  Chaucer  s 
Astrolabe  (1872)  Gloss.).  Opposed  to  Collect. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Frankl,  T.  547  Neither  his  collect,  nor  his 
Expans  yeeres.  c  1391  —  Asirol.  11.  §  45.  c  1430  Lydg. 
Thebes  380  The  yeeres  collecte  and  expance  also. 

Expanse  (ekspsems),  sb,  [ad.  L.  expans-um , 
neut.  sb.  f.  expansus  :  see  Expanse  a.] 

1.  That  which  is  expanded  or  spread  out;  a 
widely  extended  space  or  area ;  a  wide  extent  of 
anything  ;  4  the  length  and  breadth  \ 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  vii.  340Tb’  Almightie  spake :  Let  there 
be  Lights  High  in  th’  expanse  of  Heaven.  1711  Pope  Temp. 
P'ame  436  The  smooth  expanse  of  crystal  lakes.  1742  Gray 
Ode  on  Eton  6  Th*  expanse.  .Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead 
survey.  1781  Cowper  Expostulation  9  Her  fields  a  rich 
expanse  of  wavy  corn.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  ix,  The 
.  .blue  eyes,  with  the  broad  expanse  of  brow.  1858  Haw¬ 
thorne  Fr.  <$•  It.  Jmls.  (1872)  I.  18  Hung  with  broad  ex¬ 
panses  of  black  cloth.  1869  Freeman  Norm.  Couq.  (1876)  II I. 
xii.  235  The  army  crossed  over  that  vast  expanse  of  sand. 
fig-  1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  2P7  Those  who  wander  at 
large  through  the  expanse  of  life. 

b.  esp,  in  The  expanse  :  the  { firmament’.  Cf. 
Expansum. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  1014  Satan. . Springs  upward .  .Into 
the  wild  expanse,  a  1711  Ken  Hymnotheo  Poet.  Wks.  1721 

III.  304  All  the  Expanse.  .Was  straw’d  with  Rays  of  ante- 
solar  Light.  1765  Smart  Ps.  cxlviii.  (1791)219  Moon  and 
Stars  ..  Silv’ring  in  the  blue  expanse.  1863  R.  Young 
Lit.  Tr.  Bible,  Gen.  i.  8  And  God  calleth  the  expanse 
Heaven. 

2.  The  action  of  expanding ;  the  state  of  being  ex¬ 
panded  ;  enlargement,  expansion.  Also,  the  amount 
or  distance  of  expansion  ;  =  ExPaYNSION  3. 

i860  Motley  Netherl.  (1867)  IV.  Iii.  532  To  shut  off  the 
mighty  movement  of  the  great  revolt  from  its  destined  ex¬ 
panse.  1874  Coues  Birds  N.  W.  544  Audubon  mentions  one 
nearly  ten  feet  in  alar  expanse. 

+  Expa  nse,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  expans -  ppl.  stem 
of  expandere  to  Expand.  The  pa.  pple.  prob. 
originated  before  the  vb.  as  ad.  L.  expans-us : 
see  ed  1.]  trans,  =  Expand  v.  i,  .3. 

1477  Norton  Ord,  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  62  In  Winter 
men  eaten  more  meate  Than  in  Summer,  when  expansed  in 
their  heate.  1600  Fairfax  Tasso  in,  lv.  50  A  gentle  valley 
. .  Expansed  faire  and  wide.  1610  Guillim  Heraldry  iii. 
xx.  (1611)  156  A  swan  with  her  wings  expansed.  1615  G. 
Sandys  Trav.  121  After  they  had  ..  dozed  their  iawes ; 
which  they  expanse  against  the  rays  of  the  Sun.  1642  Sir 
T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  1.  §  16.  32  Nature  ..  that  lies  ex- 
pans’d  unto  the  Eyes  of  all.  1642  J.  Jackson  Bk.  Conscience 
140  God  enlargeth  and  expanseth  the  hearts  of  his  Saints. 
1661  Morgan  Sph.  Gentry  1.  ii.  17,  I  shall  refer  Books 
born  in  arms,  if  open  blazoned  expansed,  if  shut  clasped. 

1705  Hearne  Colled.  12  Dec.,  A  Book  Expansed  in  Fesse. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Expansed  (in  Heraldry),  dis¬ 
played,  or  set  out.  1721-1800  in  Bailey'. 
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+  Expansed,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed1.] 
Outspread ;  having  a  wide  expanse  or  stretch. 
See  ppl.  uses  in  prec.) 

1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  I.  xv.  26  Let  him  view  th’  ex¬ 
pansed  skies.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  1.  7  The.. diver¬ 
sity  of  colours  in  her  expansed  wings.  167s  Cocker  Morals 
20  God  Essence  gave  to  Heav’ns  Expansed  Frame. 

Expansibility  (ekspaensibi-liti).  [f.  next : 
see  -ity.  Cf.  F.  expansibilite. ]  The  quality  of 
being  expansible  :  a.  superficially  ;  b.  in  volume ; 
c.  in  non-material  senses. 

a.  175S  in  Johnson.  1890  Nature  z  Jan.  205  The  ex¬ 
treme  expansibility  of  oil  when  floating  upon  the  water. 

b.  1701  Grew  Costtt.  Sacra  1.  iii.  §  19  [In]  atoms  of  all 
Fluids,  there  is  some  difference  in  Bulk  . .  else  all  Fluids 
would  be  alike  in  . .  expansibility.  1778  Phil.  Trans. 
LXVIII.  462  A  greater  expansibility  in  the  air  enclosed  in 
their  Manometers.  1873  W.  Lees  Acoustics  in.  i.  81  The 
expansibility  of  platinum  and  glass  is  nearly  the  same. 
1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Expansibility,  applied  to  the  condition 
of  an  organ  which  allows  of  erection. 

C.  1857  National  Mag.  1 1.  277  Proofs  . .  of  the  expansi¬ 
bility  of  human  nature.  1882  Spectator  8  Apr.  455  The  in¬ 
finite  expansibility  of  House  of  Commons  loquacity. 

Expansible  (ekspre'nsib’l),  a.  [as  if  ad.  L. 
*expansibil-is,  f.  expans-  ppl.  stem  of  expandere : 
see  Expand  and  -ible.  Cf.  Fr.  expansible .] 
That  can  be  expanded. 

1.  That  can  be  opened  or  spread  out. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1876  Bartholow  Mat.  Med. 
(18791  89  An  intra-uterine  speculum  with  expansible  blades. 

2.  That  can  be  made  to  occupy  or  contain  a 
larger  space  ;  esp.  of  material  substances,  capable 
of  expansion  by  heat,  etc. 

a  1691  Boyle  Hist.  Air  ii.  (1692)  5  Readily  expansible. . 
by  Heat.  1792  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXII.  401  Whenever 
water  is  in  a  state  of  evaporation,  an  expansible  fluid,  com¬ 
posed  of  water  and  fire,  is  produced.  1812  Sir  H.  Davy 
Chou.  Philos.  70  Glass  is  less  expansible  than  any  of  the 
metals.  _  1871  B.  Stewart  Heat  §  80  The  most  expansible 
metal  will  form  the  outside  or  convex  surface  of  the  curve, 
and  the  least  expansible  the  concave. 

b.  Of  an  immaterial  object  :  Capable  of  being 
enlarged  in  scope  or  operation. 

1850  De  Quincey  in  H.  A.  Page  Life  (1877)  II.  xvii.  73 
The  great  moving  and  expansible  system  of  theology.  1884 
Sir  N.  Lindley  in  Law  Times  Rep.  9  Feb.  727/2  A  market 
.  .limited  by  metes  and  bounds,  so  as  not  to  be  expansible. 
Hence  Expa  nsibleness,  the  quality  of  being 
expansible ;  expansibility.  Expa’nsibly  adv.,  in 
an  expansible  manner ;  so  as  to  be  expanded. 

1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Expansile  (ekspce’nsil,  -ail),  a.  [f.  L.  expans- 
ppl.  stem  of  expandere  to  Expand  +  -ile.] 

1.  Having  the  property  of  being  expanded ; 
capable  of  expansion,  dilatable. 

1776  T.  Percival  Philos.  Med.  if  Exp.  Ess.  III.  265  This 
effect  it  [heat]  produces  . .  by  its  expansile  power.  1783 
Pott  Chirurg.  IVks.  II.  63  Its  natural  soft  ..  expansile 
state.  1793  Fordyce  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXIV.  5  Ex¬ 
pansile  and  contractile  by  heat  and  cold.  1869  Gillmore 
Reptiles  Birds  iii.  1 17  Others  have.,  an  expansile  gular 
pouch.  1884  W.  C.  Wilkinson  E.  Arnold  11.  vii.  166  The 
inimitably  expansile  cloud-land  of  Hindu  philosophy. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  expansion ;  of  the  nature 
of  or  tending  to  or  capable  of  producing  expansion. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1873  Roberts  Hattdbk.  Med.  465 
Expansile  movements  are  greatly  deficient  or  absent. 

Expansion  (ekspse'njari).  [ad.  late  L.  expau- 
sion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  expandere  to  Expand.] 
The  action  of  expanding,  the  fact  or  state  of  being 
expanded. 

I.  Spreading  out,  unfolding,  opening  out. 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  spreading  out  or  un¬ 
folding  ;  the  state  of  being  spread  out  or  unfolded ; 
the  opening  of  a  bud,  flower,  etc.  Also,  j*  a 
spreading  out  to  view,  a  display. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  v.  191  The.  .distance 
betwixt  the  extremity  of  the  fingers  of  either  hand  upon 
expansion.  1656  tr.  Hobbes'  Elem.  Philos.  (1839/  458 
Whereupon  there  will  follow  a  great  expansion  of  light, 
with  vehement  flame.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  11.  101 
The  Spring  of  a  Watch  . .  if  the  String  be  broke  . .  flyes  out 
into  its  fullest  expansion.  1701  Grew  Cosm.  Sacra  1.  v.  28 
The  easie  expansion  of  the  wing  of  a  bird.  1731  Pope  Ep. 
Burlington  145  The  gilded  clouds  in  fair  expansion  lie. 
1847  De  Quincey  Sp.  Mil.  Nun  §  8  (1853)  18  A  mob  orator, 
whose  brawling  mouth  open  to  its  widest  expansion,  [etc.]. 
1867  Jean  Ingelow  Laurance,  She.  .knew.  .The  pleasure 
of  the  leaf  in  exquisite  Expansion. 

b.  The  detailed  expression  of  what  is  implicitly 
contained  in  a  statement ;  the  writing  out  in  full 
the  meaning  of  graphical  contractions.  Also  in 
Alg.  the  process  of  working  out  a  contracted  ex¬ 
pression  (cf.  Expand  i  b.)  and  stating  the  result  in 
full ;  the  result  or  statement  thus  obtained. 

1858  T  odhunter  Algebra  xxxvi.  §  519  The  subject  of  the  I 
expansion  of  expressions  is.  .properly  a  portion  of  the  Dif¬ 
ferential  Calculus.  Ibid,  xxxvi.  §  524  To  find  the  number 
of  terms  in  the  expansion  of  any  multinomial.  1886  J. 
Edwards  Diff.  Calc.  96  Now  assuming  the  possibility  of 
such  an  expansion,  let,  etc. 

2.  cotter.  Anything  that  is  spread  out ;  an  ex¬ 
panse  ;  esp.  the  expanse  of  heaven,  the  firmament. 

i6xi  Bible  Gen.  i.  6  Let  there  be  a  firmament  [marg.  ex¬ 
pansion]  in  the  midst  of  the  waters.  1659  Pearson  Creed 
(1839)  70  This  house  of  God  . .  is  not  all  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rials  . .  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  heavenly  ex¬ 


pansions.  1760  Beattie  Lucretius  1.  6  All  that  lies  Beneath 
the  starr 'd  expansion  of  the  skies.  1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1. 
xxvi.  (1865)  21 1  Less  time,  .than  it  took  to  cover  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  his  broad  moony  face  . .  with  expression,  a  1845 
Hood  Kilmansegg  cx\,  Venus  and  Mars  Are  rolling  along 
in  their  golden  cars  Through  the  sky’s  serene  expansion. 
1862  Ansted  Channel  I  si.  1.  iv.  (ed.  2)  64  Some,  .flat  expan¬ 
sions  of  hard,  .rock,  afford  a  kind  of  irregular  pavement. 

fig.  1662  R.  Mathew  Uni .  Alch.  §  57.  61  That  ocean  or 
expansion  of  wrath. 

f  3.  Extent ;  space  to  which  anything  is  ex¬ 
tended.  b.  Pure  space  (see  quot.  from  Locke). 

1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  11.  vii.  §  10  The  capacious  Mind 
of  Man  . .  extends  its  thoughts  often,  even  beyond  the  ut¬ 
most  expansion  of  Matter.  Ibid.  11.  xv.  §  1  Distance  or 
Space,  in  its  simple  abstract  conception  . .  I  call  Expansion 
to  distinguish  it  from  Extension,  which  by  some  is  used  to 
express  this  distance  only  as  it  is  in  the  solid  parts  of  Mat¬ 
ter.  1712  Blackmore  Creation  iv.  (1718)  121  Lost  in  expan¬ 
sion,  void  and  infinite.  1755  in  Johnson. 

4.  The  action  or  process  of  causing  something 
to  occupy  or  contain  a  larger  space,  or  of  acquiring 
greater  volume  or  capacity;  dilatation;  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this. 

1664  Phil.  Trans.  I.  29  To  prove  the  expansion  of  glass 
by  heat.  1665  Ibid.  I.  49  What  Bodies  are  expanded  by 
being  frozen,  and  how  that  expansion  is  evinced.  1692 
Bentley  Boyle  Led.  viii.  (1693)  27  The  condensation  and 
expansion  of  any  portion  of  the  Air  is  always  proportional 
to  the  weight  and  pressure  incumbent  upon  it.  1782  Specif. 
Watt's  Patent  No.  1321.  5  The  piston  continues  to  descend 
by  virtue  of  the  expansion  of  the  steam.  1830  R.  Knox 
Beclard's  A  nat.  235  They  are  furnished  with  tensor  muscles, 
whether  proper,  or  simply  by  expansion  of  their  tendons. 
1875  Ure  Did.  Arts  II.  319  s.  v.,  Some  remarkable  exam¬ 
ples  of  expansion  are  furnished  by  the  influence  of  sunshine 
on  the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge.  1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot. 
874  These  movements  depend  not  upon  alternate  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  tissue,  .but,  etc. 
fig.  1634  Habington  Castara  (Arb.)  103  My  heart  Ex¬ 
pansion  wants,  to  thinke  what  now  thou  art. 

b.  of  immaterial  things. 

1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Chr.  Mor.  19  Spread  not  into  bound¬ 
less  expansions  either  of  designs  or  desires.  1856  Sir  B. 
Brodie  Psychol.  Inq.  I.  i.  31  Ahigh  education,  .may.  .have 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  full  expansion  of  genius.  1864 
D.  G.  Mitchell  Sev.  Stor.  69,  I  felt . .  an  unusual  expan¬ 
sion.  1879  M.  Arnold  Mixed  Ess.  Pref.  7  The  love  of 
liberty  is  simply  the  instinct  in  man  for  expansion. 

c.  Comm,  and  Finance,  (a)  An  extension  (of 
business  transactions).  ( b )  An  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  circulating  medium.  More  fully 
expansion  of  the  currency. 

1847  Craig,  Expansion ,  in  commerce,  an  increase  of 
issues  of  bank  notes.  1864  in  Webster.  1891  Pall  Mall  G. 

10  Nov.  7/1  In  some  directions  there  has  been  expansion,  so 
that  the  losses  have  been  partially  neutralized. 

5.  The  amount  or  degree  of  dilatation. 

1790  Blagden  in  Phil.  Trans .  LXXX.  322  The  whole  ex¬ 
pansion  of  pure  spirit  from  300  to  ioo°  of  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer,  is  not  less  than  25th  of  its  whole  bulk  at  300. 
x8i6  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  «$*  Art  II.  32  Taking  a  pro¬ 
portional  part  of  the  difference  of  the  two  expansions.  1875 
Ure  Did.  Arts  II.  319  s.  v.,  The  expansion  of  the  solid 
corresponding  to  two  degrees  of  the  thermometer,  is  twice 
the  expansion  which  corresponds  to  one  degree. 

6.  concr.  a.  An  expanded  or  dilated  portion, 
b.  A  product  of  expansion  ;  what  (a  thing)  is  ex¬ 
panded  into. 

i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  vii.  261  This  lake  [Geneva]  is  simply 
an  expansion  of  the  river  Rhone.  1865  Ruskin  Sesame 
178  A  man  has  a  personal  work  . .  and  a  public  work 
. .  which  is  the  expansion  of  the  other.  1866  Huxley 
PJiys.  ix.  (1869)  239  The  structure  . .  of  the  sensory  expan¬ 
sion  in  which  the  optic  nerve  terminates.  1882  Vines  Sachs' 
Bot.  544  The  membranous  expansions  or  appendages. 

7.  Steam-engine.  The  increase  in  bulk  of  the 
steam  which  takes  place  in  a  partially  filled  cylin¬ 
der  after  communication  with  the  boiler  is  cut  off. 

The  improvement  introduced  by  Watt’s  patent  of  1782 
consisted  in  the  economizing  of  steam  by  allowing  the  piston 
to  be  propelled,  during  the  latter  portion  of  its  excursion, 
by  the  ‘  expansion  ’  of  the  steam  first  introduced.  An  engine 
in  which  this  is  done  is  said  to  work  ‘  by  expansion  A 
double  (or  triple)  expansion  engine  is  one  in  which  the 
steam  passes  from  one  cylinder  into  another,  so  that  the 
expansive  force  is  used  twice  (or  thrice). 

1782  [see  4].  1819  Rees's  Cyclop.  XXXIV.  sig.  M.  2  b 

(art.  Steam-Engine),  Mr.  Watt’s  principle  of  expansion. 
1874  Knight  Did.  Mech.  I.  817/1  An  automatic  expansion 
is  one  which  is  regulated  by  the  governor,  and  varies  with 
the  amount  of  power  required.  1875  R.  F.  Martin  tr. 
Havrez  Winding  Mach.  80  The  engineman  must  be  able 
to  work  his  engine  with  a  variable  expansion  with  as  great 
ease  as  an  ordinary  high-pressure  engine.  Ibid.,  MM.  Scohy 
and  Crespin.  .took  out  a  patent  for  applying  a  system  of 
expansion  to  winding  engines. 

8.  attrib.  and  Comb.,  as  expansion  theory ;  ex¬ 
pansion-coupling,  -curb,  -drum  (see  quots.); 
expansion-engine  (see  7) ;  expansion-gear,  an 
apparatus  for  cutting  off  steam  from  the  cylinder 
at  a  given  point  of  the  stroke ;  expansion-joint 
(see  quots.)  ;  expansion-slide,  a  slide  belonging 
to  the  expansion-valve,  a  valve  which  shuts  off 
the  steam  in  its  passage  to  the  cylinder. 

1874  Knight  Did.  Mech.  I.  816/2  *  Expansion-coupling. 
The  coupling  represented  consists  of  an  expansion-drum  of 
thin  copper  x  between  the  extremities  of  two  pipes  a  i,  Fig. 
1901,  which,  in  elongating,  press  the  sides  of  the  drum  in, 
and  draw  them  out  in  cooling.  1847  Craig,  * Expansion 
curb ,  in  Horology,  a  contrivance  for  counteracting  expan-  | 
sion  or  contraction.  1874  Knight  Did.  Mech.  I.  816/2 
*  Expansion-drum,  an  arrangement  by  which  an  occa-  | 


sional  change  of  speed  may  be  effected.  1847  Craig,  *  Ex¬ 
pansion  engine.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  21  Sept.  13/2  These 
steamers,  .are  provided  with  triple  expansion  engines.  1850 
Prad.  Mech.  Jml.  III.  28  {heading)  Whitelaw’s  steam- 
engine  ^expansion  gear.  1875  R.  F.  Martin  tr.  Havrez 
Winding  Mach.  80  MM.  Scohy  and  Crespin  add  to  the 
regular  form  of  cylinder  the  expansion  gear  of  M. 
Meyer.  1849-50  Weale  Did.  Terms ,  *  Expansion-joint,  a 
stuffing-box  joint  connecting  the  steam  pipes,  so  as  to  allow 
one  of  them  to  slide  within  the  enlarged  end  of  the  other 
when  the  length  increases  by  expansion.  1864  Webster, 
Expansion-joint,  an  attachment  of  the  framing  to  the 
boiler,  which  allows  the  boiler  to  expand  without  bending 
the  framing.  1882  Wore.  Exhib.  Catal.  iii.  5  Samples  of 
improved  expansion  joints.  1848  E.  Alban  Steam  Engine 
261  The  ^expansion  slide  is  made  to  act  through  the  motion 
of  the  principal  slide  below.  1886  F.  B.  Jevons  in  Jml. 
Hellenic  Studies  VII.  292  Every  form  of  the  ^expansion 
theory  [i.c.  the  theory  that  the  Iliad  is  an  ‘expansion*  of 
a  smaller  poem].  1849  Fairbairn  in  Mech.  Mag.  LI.  255 
A  new  construction  of  ^expansion  valves  for  condensing 
steam  engines. 

Expansionist  (eksparnjbnist).  [f.  prec.  + 
-1ST.]  One  who  advocates  a  policy  or  a  theory  of 
expansion,  esp.  an  advocate  of  expansion  of  the 
currency.  Also  attrib. 

1862  Lit.  Churchm.  VIII.  339/1  ‘We  look  for  the  time* 
(says  the  Expansionist)  ‘and  doubt  not  it  will  come’,  etc. 
188 1  Nation  (N.  Y.)  XXXII.  160  Whether  the  new  Secre¬ 
tary  . .  would  be  an  expansionist  or  a  contractionist.  1884 
Goldw.  Smith  Expansion  0/ Eng.  in  Contemf.  Rev.  Apr. 
531  Standing  on  his  historical  island,  the  British  Expan¬ 
sionist  sees  all  the  other  communities  of  the  race  revolving 
round  him.  1886  F.  B.  Jevons  in  Jml.  Hellenic  Studies 
VII.  292  The  expansionists  [i.  e.  those  who  maintain  that 
the  Iliad  was  ‘expanded’  from  an  original  shorter  poemj 
therefore  have  set  to  work  to  remove  these  incrustations. 
IbidNll.  295  Fick  himself  supports  the  expansionist  theory. 

Expansive  (ekspse’nsiv),  a.  [f.  L.  expans-  ppl. 
stem  of  expandere  to  Expand  +  -ive.] 

1.  Tending  or  adapted  to  expand  in  volume,  to 
spread  over  a  larger  surface,  or  fill  a  larger  space  ; 
having  the  capacity  to  expand  or  develop  to  larger 
dimensions  ;  dilatable.  Said  both  of  material  and 
immaterial  objects. 

1651  Davenant  Gondibert  11.  i.  3  By  increase  of  swift  ex¬ 
pansive  light  The  lost  Horizon  was  apparent  growne.  1728 
Thomson  Spring  28  No  more  Th’  expansive  atmosphere  is 
cramp’d  with  cold.  1805  W.  Saunders  Min.  Waters  4 
Water  is  composed  . .  of  a  fluid  expansive  ether.  1879 
Atcherley  Boerlatui  148, 1  changed  my  cartridge  for  another 
with  an  expansive  ball.  1884  tr.  Lotze's  Metaph.  96  The 
heightened  temperature,  .bringing  about  in  the  expansive 
materials  the  movement  of  dilatation. 

b.  Of  persons,  their  affections,  utterances,  etc. : 
Freely  going  out,  effusive,  open. 

1658-9  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  137  It  is  said  our  affec¬ 
tions  . .  to  France  have  been  more  expansive.  1858  O.  W. 
Holmes  Aut.  Break/. -t.  x.  98  That  ripe  and  discreet  age 
which  invites  confidence  and  expansive  utterance.  1884 
F.  Chance  in  N.  #  Q.  Ser.  vi.  X.  397/1  We  English  are  not 
an  expansive  people. 

2.  Of  a  force,  a  movement  or  tendency  :  Acting 
in  the  direction  of  expansion ;  directed  towards  ex¬ 
pansion  :  a.  within  the  object  or  substance  itself ; 
b.  in  some  other  object. 

a.  1656  tr.  Hobbes'  Elem.  Philos.  (1839)  471  This  expan¬ 

sive  motion  of  the  air.  1685  Boyle  Effects  of  Mot.  viii.  103 
These  stones  being  lodged  in  a  Cement  extremely  hard, 
their  expansive  endeavour  was  rendered  ineffectual.  1775 
Johnson  Tax.  no  Tyr.  20  The  intumescence  of  nations 
would  have  found  its  vent  like  all  other  expansive  violence. 
1824  R.  Stuart  Hist.  Steam  Engine  143  The  steam  . .  from 
its  expansive  power,  will  press  [etc.].  1828  Carlyle  Misc . 

(1857)  I.  199  Impelled  by  the  expansive  movement  of  his 
own  irrepressible  soul.  1833  N.  Arnott  Physics  (ed.  5)  II.  1. 
95  The  liquid  . .  may  force  a  column  of  mercury  to  an  eleva¬ 
tion  marking  the  expansive  tendency.  1846  Grote  Greece  I. 
xvi.  (1862)  I.  300  The  expansive  force  of  Grecian  intellect. 

b.  1744  Berkeley  Siris  §  170  Such  is  the  rarefying  and 
expansive  force  of  this  element  [fire].  1874  Blackik  Self- 
cult.  85  The  direct  genial  expansive  virtue  of  some  great 
moral  sun.  1886  Croll  Climate  Sf  Cosmol.  253  This  internal 
pressure  . .  acts  on  the  mass  of  ice  as  an  expansive  force. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  expansion.  Of  an  engine, 
process,  etc. :  Involving  or  depending  upon  the 
principle  of  expansion. 

1782  Specif,  of  Watt's  Patent  No.  1321.  4  The  said  new  or 
expansive  engine.  1858  Greener  Gunnery  33  In  the  expan¬ 
sive  principle  of  rifles.  Ibid.  353  The  principles  of  the  ex¬ 
pansive  rifle.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  6  Nov.  8/1  These  messages 
were  printed  exactly  as  he  sent  them,  and  did  not  undergo 
any  ‘expansive’  process. 

4.  a.  Of  material  things  :  Expanding  over  or 
occupying  a  large  surface  or  space ;  having  wide 
bounds,  broad,  extensive,  b.  Of  immaterial  things 
(e.g.  thoughts,  designs,  sympathies):  Having  a 
wide  range ;  comprehensive. 

1806  T.  Surr  Winter  in  Lond.  I.  iv.  64  It  was  situated. . 
on  the  borders  of  an  expansive  lake.  1813  Eustace  Tour 
Italy  ix.  204  A  more  expansive  and  generous  compassion  for 
the  fate  of  cities  and  states.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit .  India 
Pref.  16  If  an  observer  were  to  take  an  expansive  view  of 
India.  1830  D'Israeli  Chas.  /,  III.  v.  72  The  intellect  of 
Laud  was  neither  expansive  nor  elevated.  1834  T.  M edwin 
Angler  in  Wales  II.  175  He  had  the  character,  .of  being 
remarkably  handsome. .  his  forehead  expansive.  1835  I.  Tay¬ 
lor  Spir.  Despot,  i.  12  That  enlightened  and  expansive 
charity,  .which  should  recommend  the  Christian  profession. 
1870  Emerson  Soc.  <$*  Solit.  vii.  137  Czar  Alexander  was 
more  expansive,  and  wished  to  call  the  Pacific  my  ocean. 
1890  Standard  10  Mar.,  We  doubt  . .  whether  expansive 
skirts  of  the  old  style  will  ‘  catch  on  *  in  America. 
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Expansively  (ekspsemsivli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ly2.]  In  an  expansive  manner ;  at  large,  ex¬ 
tensively.  With  respect  to  the  steam-engine  :  On 
the  principle  of  expansion. 

1839  R.  S.  Robinson  Naut.  Steam  Eng.  160  Very  little 
power  is  lost  by  working  the  steam  expansively.  1865  Car¬ 
lyle  Fredk.  Gt.  xi.  iii,  Voltaire,  at  his  leisure  in  Brussels. . 
writes  much  more  expansively.  1865  Masson  Rcc.  Brit. 
Philos.  100  The  Absolute  going  forth  expansively,  .is  Na¬ 
ture.  1875  R.  F.  Martin  tr.  Havrez  Winding  Mach.  93 
For  throttling  of  the  steam  through  the  regulator  will  be 
substituted  working  expansively. 

Expansiveness  (ekspaensivnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -NESS.]  The  quality  of  being  expansive. 

1.  a.  Tendency  to  expand,  b.  Wide-spreading 
character  or  nature. 

1829  Bentham  Wks.  (1843)  XI.  18  What  you  say  on  this 
subject  shows  the  expandedness  and  expansiveness  of  your 
mind,  a  1853  Robertson Scrm.  Ser.  111.  xiv.  172  The.  .affec¬ 
tions  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  .tending  to  expansiveness  rather 
than  concentration.  1854  H.  Miller Sch.  <5*  Schm.  xii.  (i860) 
122/2  The  scenery,  .was  imposing,  .from  its  bare  and  lonely 
expansiveness.  1857  Toulm.  Smith  The  Parish  11  While 
the.  .expansiveness  of  the  Common  Law  will  be  thus  shown. 
1879  Geo.  Eliot  Theo.  Such  ix,  That  would  restrict  the  ex¬ 
pansiveness  of  trade.  1884  tr.  Lotzc's  Metaph.  96  The 
.  .expansiveness  of  the  gaseous  elements, 

2.  Absence  of  reserve  in  feeling  or  speech  ;  genial 
frankness,  freedom,  openness  ;  unrestrained  flow  of 
sympathy  or  conversation. 

1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Lit.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  115  That 
expansiveness  which  is  the  essence  of  the  poetic  element. 
1862  Mrs.  Gordon  in  H.  A.  Page  De  Quincey  (1877)  I.  viii. 
160  In  the  expansiveness  of  his  own  heart.  1864  Sat.  Rev. 
9  July  45  Gifted  female  friends.. can  praise  with  a  large, 
ungrudging  expansjveness.  1867  Lewes  Hist.  Philos.  II. 
520  In  the  expansiveness  of  private  conversation.  1883 
G.  A.  Boughton  in  Harper  s  Mag.  Dec.  95/1  Who  greeted 
Miles  with,  .noisy  familiarity  and  expansiveness. 

Expansivity  (ekspaensi-viti).  rare.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -ity.]  =  Expansiveness. 

1837  Carlyle  Mirabeau  Misc.  Ess.  (1888;  V.  231  Offences 
(of  elasticity  or  expansivity)have  accumulated.  1838  Blacltw. 
Mag.  XLIV.  612  The  expansivity  and  soaring  heavenward¬ 
ness  of  the  gases  have  full  play. 

Expansometer  (eksptensp-mJt3.i).  [f.  Expans¬ 
ion  +  -(o)meter,  after  electrometer,  etc.]  (See  quot.) 

1883  Nasmyth  A  utobiog.  vi.  1 19  One  of  my  earliest  attempts 
at  original  contrivance  was  an  Expansometer — an  instru¬ 
ment  for  measuring  in  bulk  all  metals  and  solid  sub¬ 
stances. 

II  Expa'nsum.  Obs.  [L.,  neut.  of  expansus, 
pa.  pple.  of  expandere  to  Expand.  Adopted  by 
scholars  of  16— 1 7th.  c.  as  lit.  rendering  of  Heb. 
l"pt  raqTa c  (Vulg .fir inamentum,  AV .  firmament)  l\ 
—  Expanse  sb. 

1635  Swan  Spec.  M.  iv.  §  1  (1643)  54  The  Expansum,  or 
stretching  out  of  the  Heavens.  1640  Wilkins  New  Planet 
11.  (1684)  39  The  common  People  usually  think  the  Rain  to 
proceed  from  some  Waters  in  the  Expansum.  1651  Jer. 
Taylor  Serin,  for  Year  1.  xxv.  314  The  mercy  of  God  [is] 
a  vast  expansum  and  a  huge  Ocean.  1794  Sullivan  View 
Nat.  II.  403  Till  the  whole  expansum  was  cleared  of  these 
gross  and  opaque  parts  of  matter. 

t  Expa'nsure.  Obs.  [f.  L.  expans-  ppl.  stem 
of  expandere  to  Expand  +  -u re.]  a.  The  process 
of  expanding  ;  expansion,  b.  =  Expanse  sb.  1. 

1606  Chapman  Hero  fy  Leander  v,  All  your  parts  employ, 
And  suit  Night's  rich  expansure  with  your  joy.  1606  Sir 
G.  Goosecappe  iv.  iii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  III.  70  My  im- 
mortall  part  admits  expansure.  ci6ii  Chapman  Iliad xvn. 
317  Such  expansure  of  his  beams  he  [the  sun]  thrust  out  of 
his  throne. 

+  Expa-pillate,  v.  Obs.~°  [f.  L.  expapilldt-us 
bared  to  the  breast,  f.  ex-  out  +  papilla  nipple.] 
‘  To  lay  the  breasts  open  to  the  paps  ’  (Cockeram 
1623-6). 

II  Ex  parte,  ex-parte  (e^kspautz),  adv., 
chiefly  attrib.  as  quasi-tztt)'.  [L.  phrase  ex  out  of 
+  parte,  abl.  of  pars  part,  side.] 

1.  Law.  On  one  side  only :  said  respecting  an 
affidavit,  application,  commission,  evidence,  testi¬ 
mony,  etc.  (See  quots.) 

1672  Cowel  Interpr.  s.  v.,  A  Commission  ex  parte ,  is  that 
which  is  taken  out  and  executed  by  one  side  onely.  1779  J. 
Reed  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  1L  277  No  ex- 
parte  testimony  ought  to  be  received  by  the  Court.  1839 
Holthouse  New  La7u  Diet.  s.  v.,  An  Ex-parte  application 
to  the  court  is  an  application  made  by  one  party  only.  1853 
Wharton  Pa.  Digest  854  An  exparte  affidavit  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  prove  pedigree. 

2.  transf.  Of  statements,  etc. :  Made  with  re¬ 
spect  to,  or  in  the  interest  of,  one  side  only. 

1812  Ld.  Palmerston  Pari.  Deb.  21  Dec.,  Ex-parle 
statements  like  the  present.  1823  Lingard  Hist.  Eng.  VI. 
346  Ex  parte  statements,  to  which  the  accused  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  replying.  1856  Reade  Never  too  late  xxiv,  I 
object  to  an  ex  parte  statement  from  a  personal  enemy. 

t  Expa  tiate,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  or  arch.  [ad.  L. 
ex(s)patidt-usf  pa.  pple.  of  ex($)patiari :  see  next.] 
Equivalent  to  the  later  Expatiated.  In  quots. 
Widespread  ;  laid  at  full  length. 

1702  De  Foe  Reform.  Manners  30  There  lye  the  Seeds  of 
high  expatiate  Sin.  1854  Syd.  Dobell  Balder  xxvii.  186 
Stretch  him  out,  like  the  prophet  on  the  dead. .  Bound  and 
prone,  expatiate  with  nice  art  To  the  invenient  horror. 

Expatiate  (eksp£i*JV*t),  Also  7  exp-,  ex- 
spaciate,  6-8  exspatiate.  [f.  L.  ex{s)palidt-  ppl. 


stem  of  ex{s)patidriy  f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  pref  A)  +  spa - 
tidri  to  walk  about,  f.  spatiuvi  space.] 

1.  intr.  To  walk  about  at  large,  to  roam  without 
restraint ;  to  move  about  freely  in  space,  wander 
at  will.  Now  somewhat  rare  in  lit.  sense. 

1538  Lei.and  Itin.  I.  p.  xxi,  I  have  more  exspatiated  yn 
this  Campe  then  they  did.  1615  Crook e  Body  0/ Man  429 
Wherein  this  aetheriall  body  might  expatiate  and  disport  it 
selfe.  1657  S.Purchas/W.  Flying-Ins.  16  They  will  expatiate 
and  dance  the  Hay  in  circling  motions,  a  1760  J.  H.  Browne 
Design  <5*  Beauty  Poems  (1768)102  He  not  content  the  shal¬ 
low  shore  to  keep  Dauntless  expatiates  in  the  boundless  deep. 
1765  Gray  Let.  in  Poems  (1775)  308  You  will  . .  catch  the 
breezes  on  the  coast  of  Taranto  . .  expatiate  to  the  very  toe 
of  the  continent.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Gcol.  I.  258  Workmen 
.  .by  expatiating  from  Europe,  have  improved  their  condi¬ 
tion.  1849  Blachw.  Mag.  LXV.  236  He.  .has  it  in  his  power 
to  expatiate  where  he  will.  1864  Lowell  Biglow  P.  Poet. 
Wks.  (1879)  275/2  Winter-flies  ..  crawl  out  ..  to  expatiate 
in  the  sun.  1875  Hamerton  Intell.  Life  xii.  i.  (1876)  435 
Points  upon  which  the  cattle  expatiate. 

b.  Said  of  the  eye,  or  hand. 

1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  20  In  this  Cephalical  com- 

ression  to  the  sides,  the  Eyes  more  freely  expatiate  to  the 

ack-parts.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No.  412  F  2  Where  the 
Eye  has  Room  to  range  abroad,  to  expatiate  at  large  on  the 
Immensity  of  its  Views.  1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Metaph. 
xxxii.  (1859)  II.  252  The  hand  of  a  skilful  musician  expa¬ 
tiates  over  the  keys  of  the  most  complex  organ. 

fig 

1612  Drayton  Poly-olb.  11.  Notes  37  So  farre  haue  the  indi¬ 
gested  reports  of.  .Monkish  inuention  expatiated  out  of  the 
lists  of  Truth.  1650-3  tr.  Hales'  Dissert,  de  Pace  in  Phenix 
(1708)  II.  373  Ambition  finds  not  room  enough  for  her  swell¬ 
ing  to  expatiate  in.  1697  J.  Sergeant  Solid  Philos.  321  But 
I  expatiate  too  much  into  the  Subject  of  Predication.  1704 
Swift  T.  Tub  vii,  Without  farther  expatiating  from  the 
subject.  1787  Bonnycastle  Astron.  vi.  84  The  flighty 
imagination  of  those  who.  .expatiated  in  the  wilds  of  fiction. 
1849  Robertson  Serin.  Ser.  1.  ii.  (1866)  35  We  . .  expatiate 
into  that  which  is  infinite. 

+  d.  trans .  (Cf.  to  walk  the  road.)  Obs.  rare. 

1627  J.  Carter  Exposition  109  The  ungodly,  .enter  in. . 
at  the  broad  gates,  and  expatiate  all  the  fields  and  countrie. 

2.  To  speak  or  write  at  some  length  ;  to  enlarge  ; 
to  be  copious  in  description  or  discussion.  Const. 
oily  upon.  Also  in  indirect  passive. 

1612  Drayton  Poly-olb.  1.  Notes  18  But  you  blame  me 
thus  expatiating.  1655  Cromwell  Sp.  22  Jan.  (Carlyle),  I 
could  not  say  more  upon  this  subject  if  I  listed  to  expatiate 
thereupon.  1721  Berkeley  Prevent.  Ruin  Gt.  Brit.  Wks. 
III.  207  Ancient  orators  used  to  expatiate  in  praise  of  their 
country.  1793  Beddoes  Math.  Evid.  14  Frequently  as  the 
topic  is  expatiated  upon.  1817  Chalmers  Astron.  Disc.  i. 
(1852)  17  Those  who  expatiate  with  delight  on  the  wonders 
and  the  sublimities  of  creation.  1850  Merivale  Rom.  Emp. 
(1865)  I.  Pref.  7  The  remarkable  deficiency  of  our  recent 
literature  . .  has  constantly  tempted  me  to  expatiate. 

+  3.  trans.  To  enlarge,  extend,  expand  (territory, 
etc.)  ;  to  spread  abroad  (glory,  shame)  ;  to  exalt, 
magnify ;  to  spread  wide  (the  arms).  Obs. 

1603  Patient  Grissil  (Shaks.  Soc.)22  Sir  Owen,  and  sig¬ 
nors  both,  do  not  expatiate  my  obloquy.  1633  T.  Adams 
Exp.  2  Peter  ii.  4  Princes  expatiate  their  dominions.  1660 
Waterhouse  Arms  <§•  Arm.  6  The  symmetry  and  exact 
order  of  which  . .  expatiated  the  glory  of  their  valor  almost 
thorowout  the  Continent.  Ibid.  125  A  benign  umbrage  ex¬ 
patiates  little  spires  of  grass  into  the  magnitude  of  Lawrels. 
1668  The  Rivals  17,  I  would  expatiate  my  Wanton  arms. 
1677  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  189  Where  after  a  little  space 
the  channel  is  well-nigh  expatiated  so  broad  as  the  Thames 
at  London. 

f  b.  ref.  and  intr.  for  refl.  Obs. 

1620-55  j-  Jones  Stonc-H eng  G-ips]  34  Salisbury  Plain  . . 
expatiates  it  self  through  the  Middle  of  Wiltshire.  1650 
Fuller  Pisgah  it.  iv.  107  The  Jordan  ..  expatiateth  itself 
into  the  waters  of  Merom.  1668  Culpepper  &  Cole  Barthol. 
A  not.  11.  vi.  98  The  Crown-vein . .  Expatiates  in  a  large  tract 
from  the  right  Eare.  1681  H.  More  Exp.  Dan.  App.  ii. 
287  This  dead  condition . .  is  not  to  expatiate  unto  1 260  days. 
1738  Common  Sense  (1739)  II.  48  The  Stock  of  Wealth  a 
Nation  possesses  must  expatiate,  or  it  is  of  no  Benefit  to  the 
Publick. 

+  C.  ‘  To  let  loose,  to  allow  to  range  ’  (J.).  ref. 
only  ;=  1  b.  and  2.  Obs. 

1659  Instruct.  Oratory  10  The  best  way  therefore  is,  to 
give  it  [the  Wit]  leave  to  expatiate  itself  in  its  work.  1665 
Boyle  Occas.  Ref.  (1675)  21  The  thoughts  being  licens’d  to 
expatiate  themselves.  1683  Cave  Ecclesiastici,  Greg.  Naz. 
296  Nazianzen  . .  welcom’d  his  Arrival  with  an  Oration, 
wherein  he  expatiated  himself  in  his  praises  for  the  Nobility 
of  his  birth.  1695  Drydkn  tr.  Du  Frcsnoy's  Painting  %  70 
A  Subject  which  shall . .  afford  . .  Art  an  ample  field  of 
matter  wherein  to  expatiate  it  self. 

d.  nonce-use.  To  develop  (views). 

1859  C.  Barker  Assoc.  Princ.  i.  8  Mr.  Carlyle  expatiating 
from  its  text  his  peculiar  views  of.  .political  economy. 

Hence  J-  Expatiated  ppl.  a.,  widespread  ;  cf. 
sense  3  of  vb.  Expatiater  (also  expatiator), 
one  who  expatiates.  Expa  tiating'  vbl.  sb.,  the 
action  of  the  vb.  Expatiate  ;  in  quot.  expansion  ; 
cf.  sense  3  b  of  vb.  Expatiating  ppl.  a.,  that 
expatiates  ;  whence  Expatiatingly  adv. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  Wks.  Vocab.,  Expatiatedy  en¬ 
larged.  1713  C’tess  Winchelsea  Misc.  Poems  62  Th*  expa¬ 
tiated  Downs  Shall  wider  Scenes  display  of  rural  Glee,  a  1766 
Pegge  Anonym,  v.  (1809)201  The  person,  intended  . .  as  an 
Expatiator  on  the  word  Endovellicus.  1839  New  Monthly 
Mag.  LVII.  160  Such  is  the  mind  of  our  expatiater  upon 
flowers.  1717  J.  Keill  Anim.  Qicon.  (1738)  iti  There  was 
no  . .  room  for  the  division  and  expatiating  of  the  Vessels. 
1789  Trijler  xxxv.  456  An  expatiating  and  florid  diffusion 
Would,  .weaken  and  dissolve  their  close  and  well-compacted 


strength.  1692  Beverley  Disc.  Dr.  Crisp  16  Why  may  not 
the  most  expatiating  Expressions  be  used  in  so  good  a  Sense? 
1887  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Dec.  11/1  A  pleasant  space  into  which 
to  turn  loose  some,  .expatiating  gossiper  to  talk  of  what  so 
seemeth  him  best.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (x8rx)  III. 
xxi.  1 31  What  a  folly,  .to  be  so  expatiatingly  sincere. 

Expatiation  (eksp,?i:/i|p>’j3n;.  [f.  prec.  vb. : 
see  -ATION.]  The  action  of  expatiating. 

1.  The  action  of  walking  abroad,  or  wandering  at 
large  ;  also,  an  instance  of  the  same.  lit.  and  fig. 
Also,  opportunity  or  room  for  expatiating,  rare. 

1640  G.  Wai  ts  tr.  Bacon’s  Adv.  Learn,  ii.  xiii.  115  There 
are  no  other  Errors,  or  manifest  Expatiations  in  Heaven, 
save  those  of  the  seaven  Planets.  1647  Faringdon  Serin. 
Las.  i.  27.  2  Take  them  from  the  Devil’s  latitudes  and  ex¬ 
patiations.  1666  G.  Harvey  RIorb.  Angl.  iv.  35  Gladness. . 
is  an  expansion,  or  an  expatiation  of  the  said  sensitive 
spirits  out  of  their  cells  into  some  larger  Meatus,  a  1848 
R.  W.  Hamilton  Rcw.  <$•  Punishm.  iv.  (1853)  159  A  proper 
self-love  finds  in  religion  a  perfect  expatiation. 

+  2.  The  action  of  extending,  expanding,  or  de¬ 
veloping  ;  expansion,  development.  Cf.  sense  3 
of  vb.  Also  concr.  an  extended  portion,  a  pro¬ 
jection.  Obs. 

1612  J.  Cotta  Discov.  Pract.  Physic  It.  ii.  94  The  un¬ 
limited  expatiation  of  so  foule  wrongs.  1652  Bp.  Hall 
Height  Eloquence  p.  Iii,  A  periphrasis  very  often  winds  up 
it  self  in  its  own  expatiation.  at 661  Fuller  Worthies, 
Surrey  III.  76  Surrey,  .may  be  allowed  to  be  a  Square  (be- 
sides  its  Angular  Expatiation  in  the  South-west)  of  two  and 
twenty  miles. 

3.  The  action  of  discussing  at  large ;  extended 
talk  or  description. 

1816  Keatingf.  Trav.  I.  277  The  tact  of  the  person  who 
has  thus  had  the  discretion  to  turn  away  the  bolt,  is  the 
theme  of  expatiation.  1831  T.  L.  Peacock  Crotchet  Castle 
xv.  (1887)  154  This  tempting  field  of  interesting  expatiation. 
1878  iV.  Amer. Rev. CXXV11.  423Thereason  is  too  apparent 
to  need  any  expatiation.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  28  Jan.  3/4 
The  whole  article  is  an  example,  .of  tamely  edifying  expa¬ 
tiation. 

Expatiative  (eksp^’Jiativ),  a.  [f.  Expa¬ 
tiate  v.  +  -ive.]  Tending  to  spread  itself  out, 
expansive. 

1820  Shelley  CEdipus  Tyr.  I,  A  leech  . .  with  lubricous 
round  rings  Capaciously  expatiative,  which  make  His  little 
body  like  a  red  balloon. 

Expatiatory  (eksp^-Jiatari),  a.  [f.  Expa¬ 
tiate  v.  +  -ory.J  Characterized  by  or  indulging 
in  expatiation. 

1816  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXXXI.  468  The 
method  adopted . .  is  more  expatiatory.  i860  J.  P.  Kennedy 
Swallow  B.  vii.  73  Everybody  seems  to  understand  the 
advantage  of  silence  when  M.  is  inclined  to  be  expatiatory. 

Expatriate  (eksp^t- tri  1  «?t) ,  ppl.  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
as  next,  on  the  analogy  of  ppl.  adjs.  from  Lat.  pa. 
pples. :  see  -ate2.]  A.  adj.  =  Expatriated. 
B.  sb.  An  expatriated  person. 

1812  Shelley  Let.  to  Hitchener  in  Hogg  Life  II.  94  An 
Irishman  has  been  torn  from  his  wife  and  family  . .  because 
he  tvas  expatriate.  1818  Q.  Rev.  XIX.  55  Patriots  and  ex¬ 
patriates  are  alike  the  children  of  circumstances.  1829  I. 
Taylor  Enthus.  x.  284  These  expatriate  millions  [of 
Chinese]  are  accessible  to  instruction.  1871  B.  Taylor 
Eanstij. 875)  II.  iii.  168  But  a  God  took  hold  of  her,  The 
Expatriate. 

Expatriate  (ek sp<Fi •  tri I eit) ,  v.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of 
late  L.  expatridre,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  pref. 1 ;  +patri-a 
native  land  +  -ate  3.  Cf.  Fr.  expatrier. ] 

1.  trans.  To  drive  (a  person)  away  from  (his) 
native  country ;  to  banish. 

1817  G.  Chalmers  in  Churchyard s  Chippes  163  Morton 
was  thus  expatriated.  1828  D'Israeli  Chas.  I,  I.  v.  113 
This  minister,  after  having  been  expatriated,  outlived  his 
great  enemy.  1856  Olmsted  Slave  States  261  He  apolo¬ 
gizes  at  length  for  proposing  to  expatriate  the  negroes. 

2.  refl.  (rarely  intr.  for  refl.)  To  withdraw  from 
one’s  native  country;  in  the  Law  of  Nations,  to 
renounce  one’s  citizenship  or  allegiance. 

1784  Berington  Hist.  Abeillard  (1787)  iv.  187  He  [Abeil¬ 
lard]  indulged  the  romantick  wish  of  expatriating  himself 
for  ever.  1804  Colebrooke  Husb.  Comm.  Bengal  (1806) 
61  note,  Another  person,  .who  has  expatriated,  or  who  has 
removed  to  other  land.  1846  Grote  Greece  1.  v.  (1862)  I.  89 
Aitolus  . .  having  been  forced  to  expatriate  from  Pelopon¬ 
nesus.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits,  Ability  Wks.  (Bohn) 
II.40  Sir  John  Herschel.  .expatriated  himself  for  years  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1889  Phillimore  Inlernat.  Law 
(ed.  3)  IV.  30  The  status  of  aliens,  and  the  capacity  of  sub¬ 
jects  to  expatriate  themselves  under  the  present  English  law. 

Hence  Expa  triated  ppl.  a.  Expa  triating 

ppl.  a.,  that  expatriates  (in  sense  2  of  vb.). 

1768  Sterne  Scut.  Journ.,  Pref.  in  Desobligcant,  The 
balance  of  sentimental  commerce  is  always  against  the  ex¬ 
patriated  adventurer.  1793  Burke  Rem.  Policy  Allies  Wks. 
VII.  147  The  expatriated  landed  interest  of  France.  1855 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  384  'The  ruined  and  expatriated 
Protestant  Lord.  1846  Grote  Greece  1.  xvii.  (1862)  II.  420 
The  cekist  and  some  of  the  expatriating  chiefs. 

Expatriation  (eksp^Ltri^i-Jan).  [f.  prec.  vb. : 
see  -ATioN.] 

1.  The  banishing  a  person  from  his  own  country  ; 
the  state  of  being  banished  ;  banishment,  exile. 

1816  Keatinge  Trav.  I.  31  This  part  of  France  appears 
never  to  have  recovered  the  effects  of.,  an  expatriation. 
1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  524  The  longer  his  expatria¬ 
tion,  the  greater  does  this  hallucination  become,  i860 
Motley  Netherl.  (1868)  I.  iii.  92  The  expatriation  of  wealthy 
merchants-  * 

2.  The  action  of  leaving  one’s  country  for  an- 
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other;  emigration.  Also,  in  the  Lazo  of  Nations, 
renunciation  of  one’s  country. 

1823  T.  Jefferson  Autobiog.  Wks.  1859  I.  8  Expatriation 
being  a  natural  right.  1839  Yeowell  Ahc.  Brit.  Ch.  x. 
(1847)  107  The  bishops  and  clergy  . .  sought  refuge  in  expa¬ 
triation.  1868  Rogers  Pol.  Econ.  xix,  The  voluntary  ex¬ 
patriation  of  those  who  have  the  energy  or  enterprise  to 
leave  the  home  of  their  birth.  1889  Phillimore  Intemat. 
Lazo  (ed.  3)  IV.  274  Expatriation ,  Any  British  subject  . . 
who  may.  .after  the  passing  of  this  Act .  .voluntarily  become 
naturalized  in  such  state .  .shall . .  be  deemed  to  have  ceased 
to  be  a  British  subject. 

f  Expecca-tion.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Ex-  pref}  +  L. 
peccare  to  sin  :  see  -ation.]  (See  quot.) 

a  1631  I) owe Serm.  lxiv.  645  It  is.  .thisExpeccation.  .this 
taking  away  of  Sins  formerly  committed  that  restores  me. 

Expect  (ekspe'kt),  v.  Also  7-8  exspect.  [ad. 
L.  ex[s)pect-dre  to  look  out  for,  await,  f.  ex-  (see 
Ex-  pref})  +  spect-are  to  look,  freq.  of  spec-ere  to 
see.  Cf.  OF.  especter  (14th  c.)  to  await.] 

I.  To  wait. 

+  1.  intr.  To  wait;  to  defer  action  until  some 
contingency  arises.  To  expect  of:  ~  sense  2.  Ohs. 

1560  Daus  tr.  Sleidane's  Comm.  408  a,  He  desireth.  .that 
Duke  Maurice  woulde  be  content  to  expect  so  long  as  he 
may  goe  and  come.  1600  Holland  Livy  xxi.  xlviii.  420 
Scipio  . .  thinking  it  good  to  expect  of  the  other  Consull  his 
Colleague.  161 1  Bible  Heb.  x.  13  From  henceforth  expect¬ 
ing  till  his  enemies  be  made  his  footstoole.  1653  H.  More 
Atitid.  Ath.  11.  xii.  (1712)  82  A  Dog  expects  till  his  Master 
has  done  picking  of  the  bone.  1703  Rules  of  Civility  15  We 
must  not  knock,  but  expect  patiently.  1765  G.  Colman 
Terence's  Comedies  388  To  sit  at  home,  expecting  till  a 
kinsman  Came,  .to  marry  her. 

t  b.  quasi -trans.  with  out.  Ohs.  rare. 

121664  M.  Frank  Serm.  (1672)  497  Men  having  ..  dili¬ 
gently  made  use  of  the  opportunity,  and  expected  it  out. 

+  2.  trans.  To  wait  for,  await.  Ohs. 

1585  Abp.  Sandys  Serm.  xiv.  §  19.  239  Note  in  Cornelius 
with  what  humanitie.  .he  receiued  Peter,  .he  called  to  him 
his  kinsemen  and  friends,  and  expected  him.  1609  Bible 
(Douay)  Ecclus.  xi.  Comm.,  Expect  the  end  of  an  other 
mans  speach,  before  you  beginne  to  answer.  1633  Bp.  Hall 
Hard  Texts  N.  T.  223  Yee..eate  your  owne  good  cheere 
not  expecting  your  poorer  brethren.  1710  Steele  Tatter 
No.  202  F  s  There  was  a  great  crowd  in  my  Antichamber, 
who  expected  Audience.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  4-  F.  II.  92 
The  . .  king  of  the  Goths,  instead  of  expecting  the  attack 
of  the  Legions,  boldly  passed  the  Danube.  1801  Southey 
Thalaba  ix.  xviii,  With . .  talons  sheathed  The  ounce  expects 
his  liberty.  1822  Shelley  in  R.  Garnett  Relics  (1862)  189 
With  what  anxiety  I  expect  your  news  of  her  health  ! 

b.  With  indirect  question  as  obj.  :  To  wait  to 
see  or  know.  ?  Ohs.  or  arch. 

1572  G.  Buchanan  Detect.  Q.  Mary  N  j,  Do  you  now 
expect quhat  sentence  men  chosen  agaynst  law..haue  pro¬ 
nounced?  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  11621)  79  All  this 
great  fight  the  Constantinopolitanes  beheld  . .  expecting 
what  should  bee  the  event  thereof.  1687  T.  Brown  Saints 
in  Uproar  Wks.  1730  I.  72,  I  expected  every  minute  when 
it  would  come  to  downright  kick  and  cuff  between  ’em. 
1741  Middleton  CiceroptA.  3)  II.  vn.  191  While  he  [Cicero] 
lay  encamped  . .  expecting  what  way  the  Parthians  would 
move.  1794  Godwin  Cal.  Williams  20  Mr.  Tyrrel . .  ex¬ 
pected  every  moment  when  he  would  withdraw  to  another 
part  of  the  room. 

+  e.  Of  a  destiny,  etc. :  To  be  in  reserve  for,  be 
in  store  for.  Cf.  Await  8.  Ohs. 

c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  xvm.  113  If  such  fate  expect  my 
life,  where  death  strikes  I  will  lie.  1659  Hammond  On  Ps. 
Ixxxii.  7  Paraphr.  409  That  severe  account,  .of  their  actions, 
which  after  death  expects  all  such.  1741  Middleton  Cicero 
(ed.  3)  III.  x.  166  If  any  other  fate  expects  me,  I  tast  a  joy 
beforehand,  in  the  sure  foresight  of  your  punishment.  1781 
Cowper  Charity  280  Prisons  expect  the  wicked. 

II.  To  look  for  mentally. 

+  3.  To  look  forward  to  as  one’s  goal  or  motive. 
1578  T.  N.  tr.  Cong.  W.  India  24  Good  men  doe  rather 
expect  renowne,  then  treasure. 

4.  To  look  forward  to  (an  event),  regard  (it)  as 
about  to  happen ;  to  anticipate  the  occurrence  of 
(something  whether  good  or  evil).  Also,  to  ‘  look 
for’,  anticipate  the  coming  of  (a  person  or  thing), 
the  receipt  of  (anything). 

Often  with  advbs.  or  phrases  indicating  time,  which  by  a 
sort  of  ellipsis  relate  to  the  event  ‘  expected  ’ ;  e.  g.  ’I  ex¬ 
pect  him  next  week’ ;  1  When  do  you  expect  payment  ’  ? 

a.  with  simple  obj.  When  the  obj.  denotes  an 
action,  manifestation,  etc.,  often  const,  of,  from. 

1601  Shaks.  Jut.  C.  1.  ii.  297  Cassi.  Will  you  Dine  with 
me  to  morrow?  Cask.  I.  Cassi.  Good,  I  will  expect 
you.  1605  Bp.  Hall  Medit.  4  Vozvs  1.  viii.  14,  I  will  ex¬ 
pect  the  woorst,  because  it  may  come  ;  the  best,  because  I 
know  it  will  come.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  in.  xli.  263  They 
that  bare  rule.. and  they  that  were  governed,  did  all  expect 
the  Messiah.  1701  De  Foe  True-born  Eng.  Pref.,  I  expect 
a  Storm  of  Ill  Language.  1724  R.  Falconer  Adv.  $  Esc. 
(1769)  83  Finding  we  could  not  expect  his  Life,  we  prayed 
for  a  speedy  and  painless  Release  from  it.  1802  Mar.  Edge- 
worth  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  xiii.  104  They  expected  a  visit  in 
a  few  hours.  1866  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt  (1868)  24, 1  am  afraid 
of  ever  expecting  anything  good  again.  1882  J.  H.  Blunt 
Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  II.  18  If  he  did  similar  things,  he  should  ex¬ 
pect  similar  punishment.  1891  Speaker  2  May  533/1  The 
book  is  very  much  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
author.  Mod.  I  expect  my  mother  to  dinner. 

b.  with  obj.  and  inf. ;  when  the  action  or  con¬ 
dition  anticipated  is  that  of  the  subject,  with  inf. 
alone. 

1659  B.  Harris  Parival’s  Iron  Age  142  The  Imperial 
Garrisons,  who  were  not  expected  to  be  ever  seen  again  in 
those  parts.  1660  Willsford  Scales  Comm.  182  A  Captain  of 


a  Castle  expecting  to  be  beleagured,  makes  good  his  outworks. 
1710  Hearnf.  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  6, 1  expect  to  re¬ 
ceive  them  this  week.  1724  De  Foe  Mem.  Casalieri,  1040  172 
They  expected  us,  and  we  expected  to  come.  1818  Jas. 
Mill  Brit.  India  I.  11.  vi.  226  He  expected  to  perform  to 
him  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  all  possible  services.  1876 
Jevons  Logic  Primer  9  Seeing  a  bright  flash  of  lightning, 
I  expect  thunder  to  follow.  1891  Lazo  Times  XC.  473/2 
We  are  now  daily  expecting  the  question  to  come  again  be¬ 
fore  the  Divisional  Court. 

c.  with  clause  as  obj.  ;  also  with  ellipsis  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause. 

1603  Sir  D.  Carleton  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  i.  245  III.  82 
It  is  exspected  the  two  courts  being  joyned  will  produce 
somewhat  extraordinary.  1726  Chetwood  Adv.  Capt. 
R.  Boyle  74  They  did  not  expect  she  could  ever  recover. 
1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  11.  ix,  This  lady  was.  .as  well  as 
could  be  expected  for  one  in  her  condition,  i860  Tyndall 
Glac.  1.  xi.  79  The  Mur.  .was  by  no  means  so  bad  as  we  had 
expected. 

d.  absol. 

1779  Johnson  L .  P.  Wks.  1816  IX.  170  We  love  to  ex¬ 
pect  ;  and  when  expectation  is  disappointed  or  gratified  we 
want  to  be  again  expecting.  1847  Tennyson  Princ .  in.  191 
Our  King  expects — was  there  no  precontract  ? 

If  e.  elllpt .  ( a )  Anglo-Irish  (see  quot.  1813); 
( b )  colloq.  (see  quot.  1890). 

1813  Mar.  Edgeworth  Patron.  (1815)  II.  22  c  Sure  I  tould 
you  he  was  not  expicted,  that  is  if  you  don’t  know  in  Eng¬ 
land,  not  expicted  to  live.’  1845  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  Whiteboy 
v.  48  Poor  Mrs.  M. .  . .  isn’t  expected — indeed  I  must  ride 
hard  to  overtake  her.  1890  Farmer  Slang  Diet.,  Expect- 
ing ,  with  child. 

t  f.  intr.  To  expect  for  —  to  look  for.  Obs. 

1591  Harington  Orl.  Fur.  Pref.,  A  Sophister  . .  made  a 
long.  .Oration,  .expecting  at  the  end  thereof  for  some  great 
thankes.  1630  R.  Johnson’s  Kingd.  $  Commw.  98  Travel¬ 
lers  . .  expecting  in  an  Almanacke  for  a  yeare  of  Jubile,  flie 
over  Sea  by  flocks  towards  Rome.  1659  B.  Harris  ParivaV  s 
Iron  Age  277  A  peace,  for  which  so  many  people  long,  and 
earnestly  expect. 

5.  In  sense  4  with  various  additional  notions. 

a.  In  combination  with  can ,  with  expressed  or 
implied  negation,  this  vb.  often  =  ‘  to  look  for  with 
reason  or  likelihood,  or  without  great  risk  of  dis¬ 
appointment  \  Cf.  count  on,  rely  on,  in  similar 
connexion. 

1650  R.  Stapylton  Strada's  Lcnv-C.  IVarres  Strada  to 
Rdr.,  A  History,  .which  I  cannot  expect  should  be  either 
praised  or  pardoned.  1759  [see  Erroneous  3].  1848  Mac¬ 

aulay  Hist .  Eng.  I.  538  The  despotic  viceroy  soon  found 
that  he  could  not  expect  entire  support  from  Argyle.  1871 
Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  135  Nor  can  we  be  expected  to  be 
deeply  moved  by  a  form  of  art  that  is  so  unfamiliar  to  us. 

b.  To  look  for  as  due  from  another.  In 
stronger  sense  :  To  look  for  (something)  with  an 
implied  injunction  or  requisition. 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  184  These  Negroes  . .  impart 
freely  of  what  they  have  to  any  civill  Traveller,  expecting 
some  small  retribution  for  their  curtesie.  1650  Cromwell 
Lett .  <$*  Sp.  (1871)  III.  104,  I  expect  it  be  encouraged.  1690 
Dryden  Amphitryon  Pref.,  There  is  a  Pride  of  doing  more 
than  is  expected  from  us.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  115  F  5 
Providence  furnishes  Materials,  but  expects  that  we  should 
work  them  up  ourselves.  1729  Butler  Serm.  Wks.  1874 
II.  72  The  unhappy,  from  whom  can  be  expected  no  returns 
either  of  present  entertainment  or  future  service.  1805 
Nelson  in  Southey  Life  ix,  [Nelson’s  last  signal]  England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  !  1818  Whately  Comnipl. 
Bk.  (1864)  97  Thus  I  may  fairly  expect  that  one  who  has 
received  great  kindness  from  me  should  protect  me  in  dis¬ 
tress.  1884  Punch  6  Dec.  276/1  What  do  you  expect  me 
to  do  ?  1890  Besant  Demo?iiac  v.  55  The  crew  won’t  ex¬ 
pect  any  drink. 

f  c.  Hence  of  things,  conditions,  etc.  :  To  call 
for,  need,  require.  Obs. 

1664  J.  Strype  in  Lett.  Lit .  Men  (Camden)  181,  I  am 
sensible  of  the  charges  that  a  College  life  doth  expect.  1687 
J.  Boyse  in  Thoresby  s  Corr.  (ed.  Hunter)  I.  93  One  asser¬ 
tion  in  it  I  could  not  but  think  expected  greater  evidence. 
1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New  Invent.  29  To  order  the  doing  of 
that  now,  which  the  Practice  of  the  Navy,  .would  have  ex¬ 
pected  their  having  done  long  since. 

6.  To  anticipate  that  it  will  turn  out  to  be 
the  case  that ;  hence,  to  suspect,  suppose,  sur¬ 
mise. 

Now  rare  in  literary  use.  The  misuse  of  the  word  as  a 
synonym  of  suppose ,  without  any  notion  of  ‘anticipating’ 
or  ‘looking  for’,  is  often  cited  as  an  Americanism,  but  is 
very  common  in  dialectal,  vulgar  or  carelessly  colloquial 
speech  in  England. 

1592  Unton  Corr.  (Roxb.)  382  It  is  expected  that  the  Duke 
of  Guiese’s  horse  was  shott  under  him.  1607  Tourneur 
Rev.  Trag.  v.  i,  The  Duchesse  is  expected  fowly  bent. 
1645  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc .  (1793)  346,  I.  .expect  they  [the 
forces]  are  much  stronger  than  I  am  made  believe.  1763 
T.  Jefferson  Corr.  Wks.  1859  I* *86,  I  say  has  been,  because 
I  expect  there  is  one  [an  opening]  no  longer.  1785  Ibid.  I. 
384.  1812  —  Writ .  (1830)  IV.  1 77.  1821  Wiiewell  in  Tod- 

hunter  Acc.  W.’s  Wks.(  1876)  II.  43,  I  expect  they  are  of  a 
character  which  will  not  set  you  upon  making  comparisons. 
1856  Sebastopol  11.  xiv.  385,  I  expect  my  friend  was  a  para¬ 
gon  of  sanctity.  1861  Sir  G.  W.  Dasent  Burnt  Njal  I. 
Pref.  viii,  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  a  story  never  loses  in 
telling,  and  so  we  may  expect  it  must. have  been  with  this 
story.  1877  W.  H.  Mallock  New  Republic  (1878)  184  Now, 

I  expect,  Lady  Ambrose,  that,  in  its  true  sense,  you  know 
a  good  deal  more  history  than  you  are  aware  of. 

•f  Expe  ct,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  =  Ex¬ 
pectation  3. 

1597  J.  Paynf.  Royal  Exch.  4  Not  for  the  expect  of  any 
vayne  glorye.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <$•  Cr.  1.  iii.  70  Speak  Prince 
of  Ithaca,  and  be ’t  of  lesse  expect,  That  matter  needless. . 
Divide  thy  lips,  than,  etc. 


Expectable  (ekspe'ktab’l),  a.  Also  7  err  on. 
expectible.  [ad.  L.  exSpectabilis ,  f.  exspectare : 
see  Expect  v.  and  -able.]  To  be  expected. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  il  v.  §  3.  85  Nor  is  its 
substantiall  conversion  expectible  in  any  composition  or  ali¬ 
ment  wherein  it  is  taken.  1653  Gauden  Hierasp.  18  It  is 
not  expectable,  that  ministers  should  increase  in  favor  with 
God  and  man,  unless,  etc.  a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  Wks.  1686 
II.  xviii.  261  In  that  measure  which  is  expectable  from  the 
natural  infirmity,  .of  man.  1886  Tupper  My  Life  as  Author 
230  It  is  expectable  they  [telescopes]  would  show  us  only 
our  own  composites  in  those  of  other  worlds. 

H  [Erron.  after  Sp.  espectable,  ad.  L.  spectabile-m  : 
see  Spectable.]  Distinguished,  illustrious. 

1574  Hellowes  Gueuara's  Font.  Ep.  175  Expectable 
gentleman,  and  magnificent  knight.  Ibid.  197  Right  ex¬ 
pectable  and  noble  knight,  I  haue  receaued  your  letter. 

f  Expeetaltee.  Obs.  rare.  [?  Corruption  of 
Sp.  espectante,  one  who  is  on  the  look-out.] 

1654  Whittock  Zootomia  A,  Peeces  compiled  . .  out  of 
Plutarchs  fulness,  .would  undoubtedly  fill  the  mouth  of  the 
most  gaping  Expeetaltee  among  Readers.  Ibid.  A  vij,  To 
all  gaping  Expectaltees  (that  look  for  more  than  here  they 
are  like  to  finde)  my  Book  replyeth  [etc.]. 

Expectance  (ekspe'ktans).  [f.  L.  expectantia, 
n.  of  state  f.  expectant-em  :  see  Expectant.] 

1.  The  action  or  state  of  waiting  for  anything. 
In  later  use  only  with  mixture  of  sense  2  in  phrase 
After  long  expectance.  Somewhat  arch. 

1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  1092  At  length  after 
long  expectance  . .  they  were,  .brought  forth  into  the  field. 
1628  Digby  Voy.  Medit.  (1868)  4  In  expectance  of  the  others 
companie.  1682  Wheler  Jouni.  Greece  1.  20  After  a  long 
and  fruitless  expectance  of  Succours,  a  1717  Parnell  Gift  of 
Poetry  (1758)  149  Long  expectance  of  a  bliss  delay'd  Breeds 
anxious  doubt.  1724  Swift  Drapier's  Lett,  iv,  The  ad¬ 
dresses  of  both  houses  after  long  expectance  produced  no¬ 
thing  but  a  report  in  favour  of  Wood.  1818  R.  Southey  in 
Q.  Rev.  XVIII.  8  The  slow  season  of  expectance  past.  True 
Love. .  [might]  Requite  the  sorrows  of  this  hard  delay. 
1863  Kinglake  Crimea  1 1.  249  Now  at  length,  and  after  long 
expectance,  they  indeed  would  go  into  action. 

+  b.  With  indirect  question  :  The  state  of  wait¬ 
ing  to  know.  Obs. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <$•  Cr.  iv.  v.  46  There  is  expectance  here 
from  both  the  sides,  What  further  you  will  doe  ? 

2.  The  action  of  mentally  looking  forward  to 
the  occurrence  of  anything,  or  to  the  coming  of 
any  one ;  anticipation  ;  =  Expectation  2  and  3. 
Obs.  or  arch. 

1640  Slingsby  Diary  (1836)  64  Great  expectance  their  is 
of  a  happy  Parliament,  a  1641  Bp.  R.  Mountagu  Acts  $ 
Mon.  (1642)  427  They. .  make  him  stay,  and  stand  without  in 
expectance  a  whole  yeere.  1691  T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New  Invent. 
p.  xc,  Their  expectance  of  being  better  used  abroad.  1768- 
74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  330  Some  particular  person 
in  whom  that  general  expectance  might  centre.  18x4  Cary 
Dante  (Chandos)  173  The  thirst  did  feel  abatement  of  its 
edge  E’en  from  expectance. 

b.  In  phrases  Against,  beyond  expectance ,  to 
answer  expectance.  ?  Obs. 

1631  R.  H.  Arraignm.  Whole  Creature  x.  §  1.  74  They 
answere  not  expectance.  1659  Lady  A/imonyv.  vi.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  XIV.  365  Who.. rais'd  their  ruin'd  fortunes  Above 
expectance  !  1756  Burke  Subl.  Sp  B.  iv.  xvii,  When  any 

thing  happens  against  the  expectance  of  the  mind. 

+  c.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  expected. 
In  phrase,  In  expectance.  Obs. 

1611  Cotgr.  s.v.  Expedative .  .Benefices  confer ez  en  ex* 
pedative ,  in  reversion,  or  expectance.  1640  Fuller 
Joseph! s  Coat  iii.  (1867)  127  In  hope  and  expectance  he  hath 
the  reversion  of  heaven  and  happiness. 

+  d.  A  resource  from  which  results  are  expected. 
Cf.  hope.  Obs. 

a  1668  Davenant  Siege  of  Rhodes  Wks.  (1673)  33  Being 
to  their  last  expectance  driven,  Ianthe,  now  they  cry ! 

+  3.  Ground,  reason,  or  warrant  for  expecting ; 
prospect  of  attaining  to  something.  Cf.  Expec¬ 
tancy  2  b,  4,  Expectation  4,  4  b.  Obs. 

1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  Epit.  (1612)  373  The  expectance 
of  the  Crowne  in  Right  . .  rested  in  this  Edgar.  1603 
Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  1385  Being  a  man  of  small 
fortune,  and  little  expectance  in  his  owne  countrey.  1650  R. 
Stapylton  Strada  s  Low-C.  Warres  ix.  36  There  could  be 
no  exspectance  of  a  forrein  expedition.  1701  N.  Wilson  in 
Keble  Life  Bp.  Wilson  (1863)  I.  158  Wishing  that  they  may 
live  so  as  to  have  a  just  expectance  of  that  blessed  immor¬ 
tality.  1754  Richardson  Grandison  I.  ii.  7  Having  a  good 
estate  in  possession  ;  fine  expectances  besides.  1793  Mrs. 
E.  Parsons  Woman  as  she  should  be  I.  153  An  aunt,  .from 
whom  he  has  great  expectances. 

t  4.  That  which  is  expected.  Obs. 

1684  Z.  Cawdrey  Cert.  Salvation  30  Towards  his  servants 
he  was  so  just,  that  he  . .  gave  them  all  their  due  Expect¬ 
ances,  and,  etc. 

Expectancy  (ekspe’ktansi).  Also  7  expec- 
tansie.  [ad.  L.  expectantia  :  see  prec.  and  -ancy.] 

1 1.  =  Expectance  i.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1649  G.  Daniel  Trinarch.,  Hen.  IV,  exxi,  Only  this  is 
worth  The  King’s  Expectancie. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  expectant ;  often, 
the  action  or  fact  of  expecting  (  =  Expectance  2) ; 
also,  an  instance  of  this  ;  a  counting  on  ;  a  forecast, 
calculation. 

1600  Holland  Livy  1187  The  Macedonians,  who  depended 
upon  the  hope  and  expectancie  of  their  aid.  1656  Jeanes 
Mixt.  Schol.  Div.  131  It  gives  therefore  an  assured  expec¬ 
tancy  of  a  better  life  after  death,  a  X714  Sharp  Serm.  (1754) 

I.  ii.  34  How  often  doth  a  man  do  tnat  in  the  fury  and  ex- 
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pectancies  of  lust,  for  which  [etc.].  1807  Cogan  Eth.  Treat. 
Passions  1.  i.  38  According  to  the  degrees  of  our  expectancy 
of  success.  1823  Scott  Pcveril  xxv,  Fortune,  .loves  to 
confound  the  calculations  and  expectancies  of  humanity. 
1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  v.  xl,  The  first-prompted  sus¬ 
picion.  .gave  way  to  a  more  submissive  expectancy. 

b.  esp.  The  position  of  being  entitled  to  any 
possession  at  some  future  time,  either  as  a  re¬ 
mainder,  or  reversion,  or  on  the  death  of  some  one. 

1811  L.  M.  Hawkins  Ctess  SpGertr.  I.  37  Miss  Toms,  the 
great  heiress  in  expectancy,  a  1832  Mackintosh  France  in 
1815,  Wks.  1846  III.  191  Persons,  .interested,  .in  the  sale  of 
confiscated  property . .  by  mortgage,  or  by  expectancy.  1867 
Miss  Broughton  As  a  Flovuer  xi.  105  Happy  partly  in 
present  fruition,  far  more  in  expectancy. 

c.  That  from  which  expectations  are  entertained. 
arch .  •  Cf.  hope  and  Expectance  2  d.  . 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  hi.  i.  160  Th’  expectansie  and  Rose  of 
the  faire  State.  1805  Wordsw.  Prelude  vi.  Wks.  (ed.  Mor- 
ley)  280/2  The  Nation  hailed  Their  great  expectancy. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  expected,  or 
looked  forward  to ;  esp.  in  Laiv  (see  2  b). 

1598  Kitchin  Courts  Leet  (1675)305  The  Fee  was  but  in  ex¬ 
pectancy.  1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  482  The  bankrupt 
..is  bound.. to  make  a  full  discovery  of  all  his  estate  and 
effects,  as  well  in  expectancy  as  possession.  1777  Burke 
Corr.  (1844)  II.  200  A  practical  reputation,  to  do  any  good, 
must  be  in  possession,  not  in  expectancy.  1838  Dickens  Nick. 
Nick,  xxii,  The  whole  capital  which  Nicholas  found  himself 
entitled  to  either  in  possession,  reversion,  remainder,  or  ex- 
pectancj\  1848  Wharton  Law  Lex.  241 /i  s.v.  Expectation, 
A  sum  of  money  in  expectancy,  .has  a  determinate  value. 

b.  Anything  in  expectancy ;  anything  which  a 
person  is  entitled  to  expect. 

[1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  163  Of  expectancies  there 
are  two  sorts  ;  one.,  called  a  remainder;  the  other,  .called 
a  reversion.]  1858  Ld.  St.  Leonards  Handy  Bk.  Prop.  La7u 
xx.  152  You  may  devise  and  bequeath  any  of  your  expec¬ 
tancies.  1883  Stubbs’  Mercantile  Circ.  8  Nov.  1000/2  Taking 
an  assignment  of  her  expectancy  for  what  it  is  worth. 

4.  The  extent  to  which  expectation  may  be 
reasonably  cherished  ;  prospective  chance  of  posses¬ 
sion,  or  of  the  occurrence  of  an  event. 

1620  Horse  Subsec .  454  From  meane  fortunes  expectancies 
cannot  be  great.  1793  Burke  Rem.  Policy  Allies  Wks.  1842 
I.  594,  I .  .have  been  taught,  .to  moderate  my  calculation  of 
the  expectancy  of  human  abilities.  1879  Geo.  Eliot  Theo. 
Such  xv,  Calculating  expectancy  concerning  parishoners' 
turkeys. 

Expectant  (ekspedetant),///.  a.  and  sb .  [a. 

Fr.  expectant ,  or  perh.  ad.  its  original  L.  ex(s'pec- 
tant-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  exspeetdre  :  see  Expect.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  That  is  in  an  attitude  or  state  of  expectation  ; 
waiting,  looking  out.  Const.  +  for ,  of  \  +  on. 

c  1400  Rom .  Rose  4571  Abide  in  hope.  .Expectant  ay  title 
I  may  mete.  14. .  Purific.  Mary  in  Tundale's  Vis.  (1843) 
131  Symeon.  .That  was expectaunt . .  On  the  comfort  and  con- 
solacion  of  Isrel.  1641  Sir  E.  Dering  Sp.  on  Relig.  22  Nov. 
xv.  65  The  people  are  expectant  for  a  Declaration.  1730-6 
in  Bailey  (folio).  1801  Southey  Thalaba  hi.  xvii,  His  dog 
..Now  lifts  an  anxious  and  expectant  ejre,  Courting  the 
wonted  caress.  1856  Mrs.  Browning  Aur.  Leigh  iv. 
899  Romney  at  the  porch  Looked  out  expectant  of  the 
bride.  1862  Trench  Mirac.  xv.  (ed.  3)  253  From  among 
this  suffering  expectant  multitude  Christ  singles  out  one. 
1872  A.  W.  Hutton  Posit.  Catholics  in  Ch.  E7ig.  33  The 
Church  Militant,  the  Church  Expectant. 

b.  esp.  That  has  the  prospect,  in  ordinary  course, 
of  succeeding  to  a  possession,  office,  etc.,  or  of 
occupying  a  certain  position  ;  ‘  that  is  to  be  ’  (so- 
and-so).  Also,  that  expects,  thinks  himself  likely, 
to  be  appointed  to  an  office,  etc. 

I393  Gower  Conf.  I.  216  As  he  that  tho  was  apparant  Upon 
the  regne  expectant.  1640-1  Kirkcudbr.  War-Comm.  Min. 
Bk.  (1855)  57  The  supplicatioun  presentit  by  Johne  Somer- 
vaill,  expectant  minister,  a  1691  Bp.  Barlow  Rem.  (1693) 
276  The  Supernumerary  expectant  Clergy.  1714  Swift 
Pres.  State  Affairs  Wks.  1755  II.  1.  220  Scruples  artificially 
raised  in  the  mind  of  the  expectant  heir.  1838  Lytton 
Calderon ,  A  pious  Catholic,  expectant  of  the  cardinal’s  hat. 
1886  Law  Times  LXXXII.  94/2  An  expectant  occupier 
has  a  locus  standi  to  apply  for  the  renewal  of  a  public-house 
licence. 

c.  Eng.  Law  (see  quot.). 

1875  Sir  G.  Jessei.  Lam  Rep.  10  Chanc.  Appeals  391  That 
peculiar  position  of  reversioner  or  remaindersman  which  is 
oddly  enough  described  as  an  expectant  heir.  This  phrase 
is  used,  not  in  its  literal  meaning,  but  as  including,  .every 
one  who  has  the  hope  of  succession  to  the  property  of  an 
ancestor. 

2.  Characterized  by  expectation  or  waiting  for 
the  course  of  events  ;  esp.  in  Medicine ,  in  expectant 
method,  etc.  (see  quot.  1866). 

1816  Southey  in  Q.Rev.  XVI.  513  Like  the  continental 
physicians,  such  statesmen  would  pursue  the  expectant  sys¬ 
tem.  i860  Motley  Netherl.  (1868)  I.  iii.  80  The  policy  of 
England  continued  to  be  expectant  and  dilatory.  1866  A. 
Flint  Princ,  Med.  (1880)  112  The  treatment  of  a  disease  is 
expectant  whenever  the  physician  does  not  attempt  to 
abridge  or  arrest  it,  but  strives  to  aid  in  conducting  it  to  a 
favorable  termination. 

3.  Law.  Existing  in  expectancy,  or  belonging  to 
one  in  reversion  or  remainder ;  reversionary.  Hence, 
in  ordinary  lang. :  To  be  expected  or  anticipated. 

1628  Coke  On  Litt.  21  He  hath,  .a  fee  simple  expectant. 
1670  Sir  T.  Culpeper  Necess.  Abating  Usury  13  Upon  the 
Encouragement  of  a  long.. lease,  he.. will  be  enabled  to 
venture  on  Improvements  chargeable  and  expectant.  1765 
Blackstone  Comm.  I.  217  On  her.. the  remainder  of  the 
crown,  expectant  on  the  death  of  king  William  . .  without 


issue,  was  settled  by  statute.  1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat. 
(1852)  II.  660  We  encourage  ourselves  to  any.  .disagreeable 
task  by  prospect  of  the  profit  expectant  therefrom.  1818 
Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  V.  25  The  right  of  the  remainder-man, 
expectant  on  the  determination  of  the  estate  tail.  1827 
Jarman  Pennell's  De7iises  II.  111  The  fee  expectant  on  his 
wife’s  life  estate.  1858  9  Act  21-2  Viet.  c.  44  §  xi  in  Oxf.  «<>• 
Camb.  Enactm.  264  The  reversion  immediately  expectant 
on  the  determination  thereof. 

B.  sb. 

1.  One  who  expects  an  arrival,  occurrence,  etc.  ; 
one  who  looks  to  receive  something. 

a  1661  Fuller  Worthies,  Middlesex,  [Sir  Julius  Caesar] 
though  heaved  at  by  some  Expectants,  sate  still  in  his 
place.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  Apol.  539  Eager  Expec¬ 
tants  of  this  great  happiness.  1706  Collier  Reft.  Ridic.  235 
They’ll  submit  all  their  inferiours  and  expectants  to  all  their 
whims  and  fancies.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  1.  323  Vain  expectants 
of  the  bridal  hour.  1866  J.  G.  Murphy  Comm.  Ex.  xxxii.  1 
Moses  delayed,  literally,  put  the  expectants  to  shame  by 
his  non-appearance.  1877  Kinglake  Crimea  (ed.  6)  V.  i.  235 
From  moment  to  moment  he  was  an  expectant  of  death. 

2.  One  entitled  to  expect  something  to  which  he 
will  succeed  or  come  in  due  course,  as  an  owner 
in  reversion,  the  next  heir,  etc.  In  Eng.  Law  = 
expectant  heir :  see  A.  1  c. 

1625-8  tr.  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  iv.  564  Those  that  are 
Expectants  of  the  Crown.  1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  III. 
ix.  127  This  puts.. the  Expectant,  to  fresh  charge.  1686 
Kettlewell  Serm.  Death  Ld.  Digby  3  Those  who  are 
now  no  longer  . .  Expectants,  hut  inherit  the  Promises. 
1751  Ld.  Hardwicke  2  Ves.  Sr.  157  [The  species  of  fraud] 
which  infects  catching  bargains  with  heirs,  reversioners,  or 
expectants,  in  the  life  of  the  father,  etc.  1788  H.  Walpole 
Remin.  iii.  27  Some  devoting  themselves  to  the  wearer  of 
the  crown,  and  others  to  the  expectant.  1817  Canning  in 
Pari.  Deb.  330  The  impatient  expectants  of  a  dilapidated 
inheritance.  1853  Marsden  Early  Purit.  186  James,  King 
of  Scotland,  the  eager  expectant  of  their  throne. 

b.  A  candidate  for,  or  one  who  expects,  any 
office  or  employment.  In  Scotland,  formerly,  ‘  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry  who  has  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  a  license  to  preach  the  gospel’  (Jam.). 

1641  Act  Assembly  Glasgow  7  Aug.  (Jam.),  No  expectant 
shall  he  permitted  to  preach  in  puhlike  before  a  congregation 
til  first  he  he  tryed  after  the  same  manner.  1646  Burd. 
Issach.  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  264  Students  in  Divinity. .  are 
enrol’d  Expectants  of  such  or  such  a  Presbytery.  1647  N. 
Bacon  Disc.  Goz't.  Eng.  1.  vi.  (1739)  This  may  give  some 
liking  to  the  present  Incumbents,  but  not  to  the  Expectants. 
1692  in  J.  Fisher’s  Life  i.  10  [They  would  be  pleased]  to 
desire  Mr.  Thomas  Fisher  expectant,  .to  come  and  preach 
to  them.  1802  Ann.  Reg.  2  The  spirit  of  violence., 
manifested,  .by.  .the  expectants  of  government.  1852  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  Discuss.  401  A  clerical  expectant,  whose 
hopes  are  bounded  by  a  College  living.  1855  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  III.  295  Name  whom  he  might,  he  could  not 
fail  to  disappoint,  .a  multitude  of  expectants. 

Hence  Expectantly  adv .,  in  an  expectant  man¬ 
ner  ;  in  the  attitude  of  expectation. 

1857  W.  Collins  Dead  Secret  (1861)  238  His  head  turned 
expectant!}7  in  the  direction  in  which  he  had  last  heard,  .his 
wife’s  voice.  1876  Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  iv.  xxx,  The 
children,  .stood  in  front  of  her  with  their  sweet  faces  up¬ 
turned  expectantly. 

Expectation  (ekspekt^Jon).  [ad.  L.  expecta - 
tion-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  exspeetdre  to  Expect.] 

1.  The  action  of  waiting ;  the  action  or  state  of 
waiting  for  or  awaiting  (something).  Now  only 
with  mixture  of  sense  2  :  Expectant  waiting. 

1550  Bale  Image  Both  Ch.  Biiij,  Dilygent  Expectacion  in 
the  faith  of  Gods  promyses.  1601  Shaks.  Jut.  C.  1.  i.  46 
[You]  haue  sate  The  liue-long  day,  with  patient  expectation, 
To  see  great  Pompey.  1605  —  Lear  iv.  iv.  23  Our  prepara¬ 
tion  stands  In  expectation  of  them.  6:1667  South  Serm. 
Consecration  (1715)  282  A  daily  Expectation  at  the  Gate,  is 
the  readiest  Way  to  gain  Admittance  into  the  House,  1675 
Bentley  Pref  to  Dryden's  Mistaken  Husband  250  This 
Play  was  left  in  Mr.  Dryden's  hands  many  years  since. . 
After  Twelve  years  expectation,  Mr.  Dryden  gave  it  to  the 
Players.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp. 
xxvii.  221  After  another  hour  of  cold  expectation  they  came 
again. 

b.  =  Expectant  method :  see  Expectant  A.  2. 

1689  G.  Harvey  (title),  The  Art  of  Curing  Diseases  by 

Expectation.  1866  A.  Flint  Princ.  Med.  (1880)  112  The 
treatment  of  a  disease  by  expectation  consists  in  watching 
carefully  its  progress,  and  meeting  with  appropriate  measures 
unfavorable  events  as  they  arise.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

c.  altrib.,  as  in  expectation-week  (see  quot.). 

1623  Sparrow  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  (1661)  196  Sunday  after  As- 

cens.  This  is  called  Expectation-week  for  now  the  Apostles 
were,  .expecting  the  fulfilling  of  that  promise  of  our  Lord. 

2.  The  action  of  mentally  looking  for  some  one 
to  come,  forecasting  something  to  happen,  or  anti¬ 
cipating  something  to  be  received  ;  anticipation  ; 
a  preconceived  idea  or  opinion  with  regard  to  what 
will  take  place.  Phrases,  Against,  beyond,  contrary 
to,  +  out  of,  etc.  expectation. 

1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  42  Expectatioun  or 
loking  for  the  blys  of  hevin.  1553  Eden  Treat.  Newe  Ind. 
(Arb.)6  If  dewsuccesse.  .shouldenot  chaunce  according vnto 
theyr  hope  &  expectation.  1563  Fulke  Meteors  (1640)  70  b, 
Some  perchance,  would  looke  that  wee  . .  should  entreat  of 
.  .precious  stones,  which  matter  though  it  be  out  of  our  pur¬ 
pose.,  yet  seeing  it  is  not  out  of  their  expectation.  1563 
Golding  Caesar  149  W  hen  contrarye  to  theyr  expectacion, 
our  enemyes  saw  vs  . .  return.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado  it. 
iii.  220  If  he  do  not  doat  on  her  vpon  this,  I  wil  neuer  trust 
my  expectation.  1603  Daniel  Panegyr.  King  Ixi,  Where 
mens  expectations  intertaine  Hopes  of  more  good.  1736 
Butler  Anal.  Introd.  Wks.  1874  I.  2  Our  expectations  that 
others  will  act  so  and  so  in  such  circumstances.  1767  Gooch 


Treat.  Wounds  I.  404  Nature,  assisted  by  art,  perfected  a 
cure  beyond  expectation.  1792  Anecd.  W.  Pitt  III.  xliv. 
205  Is  it . .  within  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  most  sanguine 
expectation,  that  [etc.].  1851  Robertson  Serm.  Ser.iv.  iii. 

(1863)  I.22  Their  attitudeofExpectation — they  were  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  1874  Green  Short  H ist.  vi. 
301  N  o  accession  ever  excited  higher  expectations  among 
a  people  than  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

b.  The  looking  for  something  as  one’s  due 
(cf.  Expect  5  b);  in  pi.  what  one  looks  for  or 
requires  one’s  (mental)  demands. 

1655  in  Nicholas  Pap.(  1892)  II.  225  Though  those  princes 
be  punctuall  in  their  expectations  of  compliments  of  that 
nature. 

e.  Supposition  with  regard  to  what  is  present 
or  past.  Cf.  Expect  v.  6. 

1793  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (18591  HI-  548  The  expectation 
that  you  are  always  from  home  prevents  my  writing  to 
you.  1822  Mrs.  E.  Nathan  Langrcath  III.  88  A  fond  ex¬ 
pectation  that  the  Duke  had  come  in  search  of  her. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  expecting  or  mentally 
looking  for  something  ;  the  mental  attitude  of  one 
who  expects  ;  expectancy.  Formerly  occas.  in  pi. 

1538  Starkey  England  1.  i.  24  In  such  expectatyon  they 
spend  theyr  lyfe.  1653  Walton  Angler  i.  11,  I  am  now 
become  so  full  of  expectation,  that,  etc.  1659  B.  Harris 
Parival’s  Iron  Age  189  And  yet  was  he  degraded  before 
his  death,  and  in  hourly  expectation  of  the  Hangman.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  x.  782  No  fear  of  worse,  .would  torment  me 
With  cruel  expectation.  1745  Fortunate  Orphan  235  She 
is  in  the  highest  Expectations.  1772  Priestley  Inst.  Relig. 
(1782)  II.  99  Expectation  begins  to  awake  in  the  infant 
mind.  1827  Pollok  Course  T.  ix,  Upon  the  tiptoe  raised 
of  expectation.  1864  Spectator  454  Influences  . .  that  sub¬ 
stitute  the  flutter  of  expectation  for  hope. 

4.  Ground  or  warrant  for  expecting;  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  being  likely,  or  entitled,  to  receive  or-ex- 
perience  something  in  the  future. 

1611  Bible  Ps.  Ixii.  5  Mysoulewait  thou  onely  vpon  God; 
for  my  expectation  is  from  him.  1708  Atterbury  Serm.  on 
fob  xxii.  (1723)  II.  198  To  whom  can  we  betake  our  selves 
with  greater  Expectations  to  succeed  in  our  Addresses? 

b.  pi.  Prospects  of  inheritance  or  of  profiting  by 
testament. 

1669  Lady  Chaworth  in  12 th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  11  Lord  Huntingtons  marriage  is  as  good  as  con¬ 
cluded  with  Sir  James  Langhams  daughter,  who  gives 
20,000 /.  downe,  besides  expectations.  1777  Sheridan  Sch. 
Scandal  iii.  iii,  I  have  a  rich  old  uncle,  .from  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  expectations.  1837  Lytton  E.  Maltrav.  45 
O  yes  ;  I  have  what  are  called  expectations.  1861  Dickens 
(title).  Great  Expectations. 

+  c.  =  Expectative  B.  2.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1536 ,  Latimer  in  27  Serm.  (1562)  9  b,  Some  brought  forth 
Canonizations,  some  Expectations,  some  pluralities  and 
vnions. 

5.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  expected;  only 
in  phrase  in  expectation. 

1657  J.  Smith  Myst.  Rhet.  252  Desire  . .  is  a  strange 
countrey,  .where  corn  is  still  in  grass.. and  birds  alwayes 
in  the  shell.. all  is  there  only  in  expectation.  1785  Reid 
Int.  Poivers  11.  xx.  271  Belief  of  good  or  ill  either  present 
or  in  expectation.  1832  Webster  s.v.,  A  sum  of  money 
in  expectation,  when  an  event  happens,  has  a  determinate 
value  before  that  event  happens. 

+  6.  Of  {great,  etc.)  expectation :  affording  ground 
for  favourable  anticipations  ;  promising.  Obs. 

a  1586  Sidney  A  rcadiai.  xii.  (1590)51  h  You,  borne  so  great 
a  Prince,  and  of  so  rare,  not  onely  expectation,  but  proofe. 
1605  Verstegan  Dee.  Intell.  viii.  (1628)  246  The  worthiest 
names,  were  to  bee  giuen  to  such  as  were  of  worthiest  expect¬ 
ation.  1788  Lond.  Mag.  423  He  was  so  bred,  .and  was  of 
such  expectation,  that  he  looked  like  a  miracle  of  a  man. 

7.  That  which  is  expected ;  the  object  of  ex¬ 
pectance  ;  a  thing  expected  or  looked  forward  to. 

1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  m.  ii.  36  The  hope  and  expecta¬ 
tion  of  thy  time  Is  ruin’d.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  xii.  379,  I 
understand.  Why  our  great  expectation  should  be  call’d  The 
seed  of  Woman. 

8.  The  degree  of  probability  of  the  occurrence 
of  any  contingent  event. 

x832  Webster  s.v.,  If  the  chances  of  receiving  or  not  re¬ 
ceiving  a  hundred  dollars,  .are  equal ;  then  . .  the  expecta¬ 
tion  is  worth  half  the  money.  1838  De  Morgan  Ess. 
Probab.  v.  (1841)  97  The  balance  is  the  average  required, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  mathematical  expectation. 
1848  Wharton  Law  Lex.,  Expectation,  in  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  is  applied  to  any  contingent  event,  upon  the  hap¬ 
pening  of  which  some  benefit  is  expected.  Ibid.,  The  value 
of  the  expectation  is.  .£5. 

b.  Expectation  of  life  :  (see  quots.) 

1725  De  Moivre  Ess.  Annuities,  The  expectation  of  life 
is  that  duration  which  may  be  justly  expected  from  a  life  of 
a  given  age.  1796  Hutton  Math.  Diet.,  Expectation  of 
Life  is  the  . .  number  of  years  of  life,  which  a  person  of  a 
given  age  may,  upon  an  equality  of  chance,  expect  to  enjoy. 
1846  McCulloch  Acc.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I.  420  The  ex¬ 
pectation  of  life  among  the  government  annuitants. 

Expectative  (ekspe-ktativ),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
late  L.  ex{f  peddtivus ,  f.  ex{s)pectdre  to  Expect.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  expectation. 

a.  Canon  law.  Reversionary  ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  reversion  of  benefices,  etc.  Expectative 
grace  :  a  mandate  given  by  the  pope  or  king  con¬ 
ferring  the  expectation  or  right  of  succession  to 
a  benefice. 

1488  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  IV  (1814)  210  Quhat  tym  it  be  declarit 
that  ony  persone  or  personis  be  gracis  expectativis  Sprinted 
expectavis]  acceptis  or  purchessis  ony  beneficez  [etc.]  1560 
Daus  tr.  Sleidane’s  Comm.  366a,  Bishops  of  Rome,  .by  re- 
seruations  and  graces  expectatiue  . .  haue  deriued  all  the 
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gaine  to  Rome.  1619  T.  Mason  Christ's  Viet.  148  Expect- 
atiue  Aduousons  are  graunted  without  number.  1751 
Chambers  Cycl.,  Expect  at  ive  Canons  were  such  as  did  not 
officiate  in  the  Canonries  to  which  they  belonged.  Ibid. , 
In  France  . .  the  right  of  conferring  expectative  graces,  is 
looked  on  as  one  of  the  regalia.  1769  Robertson  Chets,  V% 
II.  11.  1 12  Expectative  graces,  .were  brought  into  use. 

+  b.  gen,  Of  prospective  effect.  Obs. 

1630  S.  Ward  in  UssJiers  Lett.  (1686)  440  Ablution  of 
infants  from  original  sin  is  only  conditional  and  expectative. 
1653  H.  Whistler  Upshot  Inf.  Baptism  17  The  Covenant  of 
baptism  holding  out  such  expectative  grace  of  Repentance. 

2.  Characterized  by  waiting  for  events ;  =  Ex¬ 
pectant  A.  1,  1  b. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Expectatif  -ive,  expectative.  1689  G.  Har¬ 
vey  Curing  Dis.  by  Expect,  xxiii.  206  To  give  you  an  in¬ 
stance  of  its  expectative  mode  of  curing.  1847  1,1  Craig. 
1870  Daily  News  11  Oct.,  ‘We  are  preserving  *,  they  say, 

4  a  dignified  expectative  attitude  \ 

B.  sb. 

+ 1.  Something  in  expectation  ;  an  expectancy ; 
—  Expectation  6.  Obs. 

a  1528  Skelton  Image  Hypocr.  Wks.  II.  343  His  expecta- 
tives  Many  a  man  unthrives.  1618  Wotton  Let.  in  Reliq. 
Wotton.  (1672)  486,  I  am  abundantly  satisfied  in  some  Ex- 
pectatives.  a  1631  Donne  Serin,  xii.  1 19  Though  Blessed- 
nesse  seem  to  be  but  an  Expectative,  a  reversion  reserved 
to  the  next  Life.  1758  Chesterf.  Lett.  IV.  137  He  is  young 
enough  to  forgive  and  to  be  forgiven  the  possession  and  the 
expectative  at  least  for  some  years. 

2.  =  Expectative  grace  (see  A.  1). 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  M.  (1596)  4/1  The  . .  reservations,  ex- 
pectatives,  and  such  other  proceedings  of  the  popes  pre¬ 
tended  jurisdiction.  1616  N.  Brent  tr.  SarpI s  Hist.  Counc. 
Trent  (1676)  714  Expectatives  . .  did  make  the  incumbents 
death  to  be  desired.  1725  tr.  Dupin' s  Eccl.  Hist.  17 th  C. 
I.  11.  iii.  47  The  Council  of  Basle  . .  abolish'd  the  Expecta¬ 
tives..  and  all  the  other  exactions  of  the  Court  of  Rome. 
1818  Hallam  Mid.  Ages  (1872)  II.  213  Gregory  IX  pre¬ 
tended  to  act  generously  in  limiting  himself  to  a  single  ex¬ 
pectative.  1838  Prescott  Ferd.  Is.  II.  475  Ximenes 
obtained  a  papal  bull,  or  expectative,  preferring  him  to  the 
first  benefice,  .which  should  become  vacant. 

Expected  (ekspe*kted),  ppl,  a.  [f.  Expect  v. 
+  -ED1.]  Looked  for,  anticipated. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  28  You  would  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  honourable  promises  have  done  me  an  ex¬ 
pected  good.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  109  That  expected 
eminent  false  prophet  who  does  antichristianly  oppose  him¬ 
self  against  the  Spirit  of  truth.  1712  Pope  Messiah  21  Swift 
fly  the  years,  and  rise  th’expected  morn  !  1828  Scott  F. 

M.  Perth  xix,  Busied  with  things  about  the  expected  com¬ 
bat.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  101  Fear  is  not  of  the 
present .  .but  is  of  future  and  expected  evil.  Mod.  The  mod. 
English  give  is  irregular  ;  the  expected  form  would  beyeve. 

Hence  Expectedly  adv.,  in  the  manner  ex¬ 
pected,  according  to  expectation ;  cf.  unexpectedly . 

1758  H.  Walpole  Let .  H.  Ma7in  31  May,  Lord  Mans¬ 
field,  .unexpectedly  is  supported  by  the  late  Chancellor., 
and  very  expectedly  by  Mr.  Fox. 

Expecter  (ekspe’ktaj).  Also  6-S  expeetor. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ER1.] 

1.  One  who  expects  (in  senses  of  vb.)  ;  one  who 
looks  for  a  person  or  thing  to  arrive. 

1584  R.  Parsons  Copy  of  Letter  107  Wher  she  is  like  by 
nature  to  out-liue  the  expeetor.  1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  Citie 
of  God  723  Hee  [Christ]  must,  .be  desired  of  the  expecters. 
1670  Eachard  Cont.  Clergy  Pref.,  I  am  not.  .any  expecter 
of  a  reign  of  nothing  but  saints  and  worthies.  1725  Swift 
Corr.  Wks.  1841  II.  575  These  are  not  likely  to  be  great 
expecters  [Wks.  ed.  1745  expectors]  under  your  excellency’s 
administration.  1775  in  Ash  ;  whence  in  mod.  Diets. 

2.  Name  of  a  religious  sect  (see  quot.) 

1645  Pagitt  Heresiogr.  (ed.  4)  145  Many  have  wrangled 
so  long  about  the  Church,  that  at  last  they  have  quite  lost 
it,  and  go  under  the  name  of  Expecters  and  Seekers. 

Expectible,  incorrect  f.  Expectable. 
Expecting  (ekspe-ktiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Expect  v. 
+  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Expect;  expect¬ 
ation.  Now  only  gerundial. 

1606  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Let.  Wks.  232  After  many  re¬ 
ports  and  long  expecting,  the  king  of  Denmark  is  coming 
hither.  1617  Hieron  Wks.  II.  296  Sometimes,  some  vn- 
seasonablenesse  of  the  yeere  frustrates  his  expecting. 

Expecting,  ppl-  a.  ff.  as  prec.  +  -ing -  ] 

1.  That  expects ;  expectant. 

1714  Swift  Pres.  St.  A  fairs  Wks.  1755  II.  1.  219  That 
impatience  which  the  frailty  of  human  nature  gives  to  ex¬ 
pecting  heirs.  1726  Chetwood  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  80 
The  Captain  came  in  with  an  expecting  Face.  1804  Jane 
Austen  Watsons  (1879)  319  Her  little  expecting  partner. 
1842  G.  S.  Faber  Provhic.  Lett.  (1844)  II.  95  To  reside  and 
labour  in  his  own  expecting  Greek  Diocese. 

U  2.  catachr,  =  Expected.  Obs.  rare—1. 

1621  Lady  M.  Wroth  Urania  496  The  Campe  they  gained 
the  night  before  the  expecting  time  of  Combat. 

Hence  Expectingly  adv .,  in  an  expecting  man¬ 
ner  or  attitude ;  expectantly. 

1693  Dryden  Juvenal  vi,  Prepar’d  for  fight,  expectingly 
she  lies.  1833  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXIII.  112  The  waiter  was 
standing  expectingly.  1838  New  Monthly  Mag.  LII.  195 
Firmly,  yet  expectingly,  sat  the  last  woman.  1871  Lit. 
World  6  Jan.  1  We  thought  well  enough  of  Napoleon  III. 
to  listen  expectingly  for  some  word  [etc.]. 

t  Expe'Ction.  Obs.  Also  6  expeccion.  [erron. 
f.  Expect,  after  apparent  analogy  of  inspect ,  in - 
spection.\  =  Expectation. 

153a  More  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  520/1  There  is  . .  nowe 
lefte  vs  . .  a  terryble  expeccion  and  lookyng  for  of  iudge- 
ment.  1568  C.  Watson  Polyb.  856  Acquiting  himself  very 
well  of  the  expection  which  the  people  conceived  of  him. 
1640  Nabbes  Bride  B  ij/2  Shee  makes  my  patience  tyre 
VOL.  III. 


With  so  much  expection.  1658  W.  Burton  I  tin.  Anton. 
136  So  impatient  was  his  expection. 

Expective,  ct.  rare,  [erroneously  f.  Expect, 
after  apparent  analogy  of  respect ,  respective  :  cf. 
prec.]  =  Expectative. 

1660  R.  Coke  Power  $  Snbj.  221  Provisions,  Reservations 
Expective  graces,  etc.  have  no  place  in  France.  1882-3  | 
Schaff  Encycl.  Relig. Knowl.  III.  2559/1  [Ximenes]  visited  \ 
Rome,  and  returned .  .with  an  expective  letter  from  the  Pope  ! 
on  the  archpriestship  of  Uzeda. 

+  Expe  ctless,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Expect  v. 
or  sb.  +  -less.]  Unexpected,  unlooked  for. 

1607  Chapman  Rev.  Bussy  D'Ambois  11.  Dij  b,  124  When 
hee  saw  mee  enter  so  expectlesse. 

Expeetor :  see  Expecter. 

Expectorant  (ekspe'ktorant),  a.  and  sb.  [ad. 
L.  expeetor ant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  expectordrc :  see 
next.  Cf.  Fr.  expectorant .] 

A.  adj.  That  promotes  expectoration. 

1811  A.  T.  Thomson  Lond.  Disp.  (1818)  387  Storax  is 
stimulant,  and  in  some  degree  expectorant.  1884  Stan¬ 
dard  7  Jan.  2/6  He  prescribed  an  expectorant  medicine. 

B.  sb.  An  expectorant  medicine. 

1782  E.  Gray  in  Med.  Commun.  I.  36  Expectorants  seem 
to  have  been  very  seldom  given.  1834  J.  Forbes  Lacnncc's 
Dis .  Chest  229  Expectorants,  such  as  squills,  and  especially 
antimony.  1875  H.  C.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)  522  Expec¬ 
torants  may  be  arranged  under  two  heads ;  the  nauseant 
or  sedative  expectorants,  and  the  stimulating  expectorants. 

Expectorate  (ekspe'ktordt),  v.  Also  7  -at. 
[f.  L.  expect  or  at-  ppl.  stem  of  expectordre,  f.  cx- 
(see  Ex-  prefd)  +  pector -,  peettts  the  breast ;  in 
class.  L.  only  in  sense  3.  Cf.  Fr.  expectorerl\ 

+  1.  trans.  Of  a  drug  or  its  action  :  To  clear, 
drive  out  (phlegm,  etc.)  from  the  chest  or  lungs. 

1601  Holland  Pliny  xxiv.  xvi,  As  well  the  one  as  the 
other,  doth  expectorat  the  fleame  gathered  in  the  chest. 
1656  Culpepper  Eng.  Physic.  Enl.  80  The  Decoction  of  the 
Herb  [crosswort]  in  Wine  helpeth  to  expectorate  flegm  out 
of  the  chest.  1678  Salmon  Lond.  Dispens.  769/1  Green 
Oyntment.  .is  given,  .to.  .expectorate  flegm. 

absoL  1710  T.  Fuller  PJiarm.  Extemp.  121  It  [the 
Electuary],  .powerfully  expectorates. 

2.  To  eject,  discharge  (phlegm,  etc.)  from  the 
chest  or  lungs  by  coughing,  hawking,  or  spitting. 

1666  G.  Harvey  Mo7‘b.  Angl .  (1672)  xxiii,  Excrementitious 
humours  such  as  are  expectorated  by  a  Cough.  1732 
Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet  334  Morbifick  Matter  is.  .expec¬ 
torated  by  Coughing.  1846  G.  E.  Day  tr.  Simon' s  Anim. 
Chem.  II.  71  Thick  clots  of  mucus  are  expectorated  in 
the  morning.  1861  F.  H.  Ramadge  Cnrab.  Cojisumption 
30  He  expectorated  blood.  1877  Roberts  Handbk.  Med. 
(ed.  3)  I.  360  Laryngeal  tissues  may  be  expectorated. 
fg.  1782  V.  Knox  Ess.  vi,  All  the  venom  which  a  viru¬ 
lent  party  could  expectorate  upon  them.  1831  Carlyle 
Sart.  Res.  (1858)67  Teufelsdrockh  had  not  already  expecto¬ 
rated  his  antipedagogic  spleen, 
b.  absol. ;  often  —  to  spit. 

1827  Lytton  Pelham  ii,  The  men  [at  Cambridge],  .expec¬ 
torated  on  the  floor.  1882  Quain  Diet.  Med.  s.v.  Expecto- 
ration ,  By  teaching  the  patient  4  how  to  expectorate  ’  life 
may  be  prolonged. 

3.  fa.  To  expel  from  the  ‘breast7  or  mind 
( obs .).  b.  refl,  and  intr.  for  rejl.  To  ease  or  re¬ 
lieve  one’s  mind. 

1621  S.  Ward  Life  of  Faith  (ed.#2)  vii,  Hath  it  [faith]  not 
soueraigne  vertue  in  it  to  . .  expectorate  all  feares?  1656 
Trapp  Comm.  Matt,  xxiii.  17  The  dust  of  covetousness 
had  put  out  the  eyes  of  these  buzzards,  and  expectorated 
their  understandings. .  1667  Waterhouse  Fire  Lond.  185, 

I  could  enlarge  in  this  Subject  which  is  so  pleasing  to  me, 
to  expectorate  my  self  by.  1754  H.  Walpole  Corr.  (1837) 
I.  246  Sir  George  came  . .  to  expectorate  with  me  as  he 
called  it.  1865  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.  xvm.  vii,  Friedrich 
. .  took  to  verses,  by  way  of  expectorating  himself. 

Hence  Expectorated  ppl.  a.  Expectorating 
vbl.  sb.  Expectorating  ppl .  a.  =  Expectorant  a. 

1656  Ridgley  Pract.  Physick  212  Give  expectorating 
means.  1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet  266  Substances 
expectorating  are  such  as  cleanse  and  open.  1783  S.  Chap¬ 
man  in  Med.  Commun.  I.  285  From  the  expectorating 
mixture,  he  never  seemed  to  receive  any  benefit.  1809 
Pearson  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCIX.  319  This  expectorated 
substance  swims  on  water.  1845  G.  E.  Day  tr.  Simon's  A  mm, 
Chem.  I.  335  Dr.  Chiaje.  .found  the  polystoma  sanguiculum 
in  the  expectorated  blood  of  two  phthisical  patients. 

Expectoration  (ekspeiktorpi’Jbn).  [f.  prec. 
vb. :  see  -ation.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  expectorating  ;  dis¬ 
charge  of  phlegm  from  the  chest  by  coughing,  etc. 

1672  Sir  T.  Browne  Lett.  Friend  xv.  (1881)  138  Expecto¬ 
ration  and  spitting  out.  1793  Beddoes  Consumpt.  134 
Even  when  the  expectoration  . .  goes  on  favourably.  1826 
Scott  Woodst.  v,  A  slight  expectoration,  just  like  what  one 
makes  before  beginning  a  long  speech.  1834  J.  Forbes 
Laennec's  Dis.  Chest  84  The  varying  secretion  and  expec¬ 
toration  of  the  pearly  sputa,  i860  Emerson  Cond.  Life , 
Behav.  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  382  In  the  pews  of  the  churches 
[are]  little  placards,  .against,  .expectoration. 
fig.  1816  Scott  Antiq.  xxii,  This  expectoration  of  spleen 
;  was  suddenly  interrupted. 

2.  concr.  Expectorated  matter ;  a  quantity  of  it. 

1817  Med.  Jrtil.  XVII.  557  A  considerable  expectoration 

mixed  with  blood.  1843  Abdy  Water  Cure  31  Slimy  glu¬ 
tinous  expectoration  frequently.  1879  Khorz  Prdnc.  Med. 
40  Expectoration  may  contain  mucus,  pus,  or  blood. 

Expectorative  (ekspe-ktorativ),  a.  and  sb. 
[f.  Expectorate  v.  :  see  -ative.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  expectoration. 

1883  Grant  White  Adams  in  Eng.  125  Leaning  against 
the  stone,  he  began  an  expectorative  demonstration. 


B.  sb.  =  Expectorant  sb, 

1666  G.  Harvey  Morb.  Angl.  (1672)  xxvi.  64  Syrups  or 
other  expectoratives. 

Expectorator  (ekspe-kton.’it3.i).  [agent-n.  f. 
L.  expcctorare :  see  Expectorate.] 
t  1.  A  medicine  which  promotes  expectoration ; 

!  =  Expectorant  sl>.  Obs. 

1671  Salmon  Syn.  Med.  in.  xxii.  415  Bitter  Vetch  . .  is  an 
Expectorator.  1710  T.  Fuller  Pharm.  Extemp.  278  There 
are  no  such  Things  as  Expectorators .  .except  Volatiles  and 
Balsamics. 

2.  One  who  expectorates  or  spits ;  in  quot.  fig. 

1835  Black™.  Mag.  XXXVII.  112  Volumes  of  the  slaver 
[=spittle]  . .  lettered  with  the  name  of  the  expectorator  on 
the  outside. 

Expe’ctoratory.  noncc-wd.  A  place  for  ex¬ 
pectorating  ;  a  spitting-place. 

1836  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXIX.  357  The  expectoratory  (we 
mean  the  principal  cabin)  of  a  handsome  American  packet. 

Expede  (eksprd),  v.  Sc.  Also  7  expeed. 
Pa.  pple.  6  expeid,  7  exped,  7-8  expede.  [ad. 
L.  expedire :  see  Expedite  v.] 
fl.  refl.  To  get  (oneself)  out  of  a  difficulty;  to 
extricate ;  =  Expedite  i  b.  Obs. 

164s  Rutherford  Tryal  4  Tri.  Faith  (1845)  243  They 
shall  never  expede  themselves. 

f  2.  trans.  To  get  out  of  hand;  to  accomplish, 
complete,  dispatch.  Cf.  Expedite  2  and  3.  Obs. 

ISI3~7S  Vium.  Occnrr.  (Bannatyne  Club)  281  Lord  Sanct- 
johne.  .obtenit  litill  or  nathing  of  his  errands  expeid.  1560-1 
Bk.  Discipl.  C/i.  Scot.  (1621)  10  That  the  matter  may  be  the 
better  &  sooner  exped.  a  1657  Sir  J.  Balfour  Ann.  Scot. 
(1824-5)  II.  148  The  assessor  to  expeed  all  bussines  the 
second  weeke.  1716  Wodrow  Coir.  (1843)  II.  145,  I  shall 
omit  other  things  of  my.  .studies  till  I  get  that  expede. 

3.  To  send  out,  issue  officially  (a  document) ; 
=  Expedite  4.  To  expede  letters  (Scots  Law) : 

‘  to  write  out  the  principal  writ,  and  get  it  sig- 
neted,  sealed,  or  otherwise  completed  ’  (W.  Bell 
Diet.  Law  Scot.  1861). 

1600  Sc.  Acts  Jos.  VI ( 1816)  219  That  the  said  Infeftment 
be  expede  in  dew  forme,  a  1651  Calderwood  Hist.  Kirk 
(1843)  II.  495  Als  sufficient  as  if  the  samine  were  expede  by 
the  Generali  Assemblie  of  the  kirk.  1679  Burnet  Ii  ist.  Ref. 
I.  ii,  His  Bulls  were  expeded  at  Rome.  1687  A.  Lovell 
tr.  Bergerac's  Comical  Hist.  11.  136  My  Pass-pouts  then 
were  expeded.  1752  J.  Louthian  Form  of  Process  ted.  2) 
218  After  the  Letters  are  expede,  the  private  Party  employs 
a  Macer  or  Messenger  to  execute  the  same.  1827  in  Law 
Times  Rep.  L.  708/2  Executors,  .with  power,  .to.  .expede 
confirmations.  1884  Law  Times  8  Mar.  345/2  A  Scotch 
notary  public  will  expede  a  notarial  instrument. 

f  4.  To  hasten  i^a  person) ;  to  dispatch  with  all 
speed.  Obs.  rare. 

1600  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  Scot.  II.  286,  I  man  intreit 
yowr  lo[rdship]  to  expede  Bowr. 

Hence  Expe'ding  vbl.  sb. 

1595  in  Spottiswood  Hist.  Ch.  Scot.  vi.  (1677)  413  The 
expeding  of  Signatures.  1678  Trans.  Crt.  Spain  11.  9  The 
expeeding  of  Penaltas  Commissions. 

t  Expe’diate,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Fr.  expedie,  pa.  pple. 
of  expedier ,  ad.  med.L.  expediare  (=L.  expedire) : 
see  Expede  and -ate2.]  Expeditious. 

1658  Evelyn  Fr.  Gard,  (1672)  62  This  way  . .  is  more 
prompt  and  expediate. 

[Expediate,  v.  :  see  List  of  Spurious  Words.] 
Expedience  (ekspf’diens).  [a.  Fr.  expedience, 
f.  expedient :  see  Expedient.] 

+ 1.  a.  Haste,  speed,  dispatch,  b.  That  which 
requires  speed  ;  an  enterprise,  expedition.  Obs. 

a.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  11.  i.  287  Eight  tall  ships,  three 
thousand  men  of  wan  e  Are  making  hither  with  all  due  ex¬ 
pedience.  1599  —  Hen.  V,  iv.  iii.  70  The  French  . .  will 
with  all  expedience  charge  on  vs. 

b.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  1.  i.  33  In  forwarding  this 
deere  expedience.  1606  —  Ant.  4  Cl.  1.  ii.  185,  I  shall 
breake  The  cause  of  our  Expedience  to  the  Queene. 

2.  =  Expediency  i.  ?  Obs. 

1619  W.  Sclater  Exp.  i  T/iess.  (1630)  577  Those  expedi¬ 
ences,  which  the  Lord  hath  reuealed  himselfe  willing  to 
make  knowne.  1638  Chillingw.  Relig.  Prot.  1.  vi.  §  50 
The  lawfulnesse  and  expedience  of  Latine  Service,  a  1714 
Sharp  Serin,  vii.  (1754)  I.  184  The  expedience  of  actions; 
that  is  to  say,  whether  it  be  best  and  fittest  for  a  man  to 
do  them  or  no.  1781  Cowper  Let.  Johnson  27  Nov.,  I  have 
doubts  about  the  expedience  of  mentioning  the  subject  on 
which  that  paragraph  is  written.  1804  Wellington  in  Owen 
Disp.  432  The  expedience  of  admitting  the  Peishwa  to  a 
participation  in  our  late  conquests. 

3.  =  Expediency  2.  pi.  Interested  motives  or 
considerations. 

1608  Bp.  Hall  Char.  Virtues  4  V.  1.  13  Justice  is  his  [the 
honest  man’s]  first  guide,  the  second  law  of  his  actions  is 
expedience.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  253  Expedience 
may  operate  to  continue  the  privilege.  1834  J.  H.  Newman 
Par.  Serm.  (1837)  I.  xxiv.  365  They  have  sacrificed  Truth  to 
expedience.  1848  Lytton  Harold  vi.  v,  Expediences  began 
to  dim  to  his  conscience  the  healthful  loveliness  of  truth. 

Expediency  (ekspf’diensi).  Also  7  expe- 
dency.  [f.  Expedient  :  see  -ency.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  expedient ;  suit¬ 
ability  to  the  circumstances  or  conditions  of  the 
case  ;  fitness,  advantage  ;  +  an  advantage. 

1612  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  xxviii.  (1627)  281  Though  some 
good  Schoolemasters  doe  doubt  of  the  expediency.  1661 
Grand  Debate  10  Those  who  are  unsatisfied  concerning 
their  lawfulness,  or  expedency.  a  1677  Barrow  Serm. 
xxxii.  (1741)  II.  333  From  a  wise  consideration  of  humane 
affairs . .  we  may  collect  the . .  expediency,  the . .  necessity  of 
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a  future  judgment.  1680  H.  Dodwell  2  Lett.  (1691)  C  j  b, 
Many  other  expediencies  hereof  [of  this  Compendium] 
might  have  been  mentioned.  1741  Middleton  Cicero  II. 
ix.  309  In  some  perplexity  . .  about  the  expediency  of  the 
voyage.  1879  Cassell* s  Techn .  Educ.  in.  194/2  It  is  not  a 
question  of  expediency,  it  is  a  question  of  sheer  necessity. 

+  b.  concr.  —  Expedient  B.  2.  Obs. 

1683  Barnard  Life  Iieylin  117  He  proposed  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  expediency,  .for  the  satisfaction  of  some  scrupulous 
members. 

2.  The  consideration  of  what  is  expedient,  as  a 
motive  or  rule  of  action ;  4  policy  ’,  prudential  con¬ 
siderations  as  distinguished  from  those  of  morality 
or  justice.  In  mod.  use  often  in  a  bad  sense,  the 
consideration  of  what  is  merely  politic  (esp.  with 
regard  to  self-interest)  to  the  neglect  of  what  is 
just  or  right. 

1612-5  Bp.  Hall  Contempt  N.  T.  1.  i,  Matters  of  good 
order  in  holy  affairs  may  be  ruled,  .according  to  reason  and 
expediency.  1754  Chatham  Lett  Nephew  vi.  43  Matters 
of  mere  expediency,  that  affect  neither  honor,  morality,  or  re¬ 
ligion.  1786  Burke  W.  Hastings  Wks.  1842  II.  168  Warren 
Hastings  did  act  . .  contrary  to  his  own  declared  sense  of 
expediency,  consistency,  and  justice.  1815  Jane  Austen 
Emma  1.  xviii.  126  Following  his  duty  instead  of  consulting 
expediency.  1828  D’Israeli  Chas.  /,  II.  ix.  230  Where 
political  expediency  seems  to  violate  all  moral  right.  1862 
Ruskin  Unto  this  Last  8  For  no  human  actions  ever  were 
intended  . .  to  be  guided  by  balances  of  expediency.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  156  The  right  of  private  pro¬ 
perty  is  based  on  expediency. 

b.  occas.  in  pi.  Motives  of  expediency  ;  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  expediency. 

1843  Carlyle  Past  Pr.  (1858)  139  Looming  with  shapes 
of  expediencies.  1859  Mill  Liberty  i.  25  These  reasons 
must  arise  from  the  special  expediencies  of  the  case. 

3.  Comb. 

1853  G.  S.  Faber  Revival  Fr.  Evtf.  54  Even  those  wise 
men  of  this  world,  our  liberalising  Expediency-Mongers, 
have  been  constrained  to  admit,  etc. 

Expedient  (ekspz’dient),  a.  and  sb.  Forms  : 
5  exspedyent,  5-6  expedyent(e,  6  expediente, 
(expedien),  4-  expedient,  [a.  Fr.  expedient,  ad. 
L.  expedient-em,  pr.  pple.  of  expedire :  see  Expe¬ 
dite  v.  In  sense  2  the  modern  adjective  follows 
the  sense  of  the  L.  verb  ‘  to  forward  matters,  be 
helpful  or  serviceable’,  a  development  from  the 
sense  represented  by  Expedite  v.  2.] 

A.  adj. 

I.  1 1.  Hasty,  ‘  expeditious  speedy.  Also, 
of  a  march  :  Direct.  Obs.  Cf.  Expedite  a.  4. 

c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  in.  817  In  ower  weyys  we  be 
expedyent.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  1.  iv.  39  Expedient 
manage  must  be  made  my  Liege.  1594  —  Rich.  Ill,  1.  ii. 
217,  I  will  with  all  expedient  duty  see  you.  159s  —  John 
11.  i.  60  His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  towne. 

+  b.  quasi-ac/®.  Nimbly,  skilfully.  Obs. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xvi.  ii,  Musyke,  the  lady  excel¬ 
lent,  Played  on  base  organs  expedient. 

II.  2.  Conducive  to  advantage  in  general,  or 
to  a  definite  purpose  ;  fit,  proper,  or  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Const,  for,  \to. 

a.  as  pred.  or  complement,  often  with  subj.  it, 
and  followed  by  infinitive  phrase  or  noun-sentence. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  xxi.  (1495)  876  It  is 
not  expedient  . .  to  reherse  alle  the  causes  of  wanr.e  colour. 
c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  hi.  xii.  (1554)  85  a,  To  their  noblesse. . 
Nothing  in  earth  was  more  expedient.  1519  Interl.  Four 
Elent.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  17  Those  things  to  know  for  me 
be  full  expedient.  1548-9 1  Mar.) Bk.  Com.  Prayer ,  Offices  1 
It  is  expediente  that  Baptisme  be  ministred  in  the  Englishe 
tounge.  1586  Cogan  Haven  Health  cxiii.  (1636)  114  [Po¬ 
megranates]  that  are  soure  bee  more  expedient  and  whole¬ 
some.  .  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xvii.  86  What  he  thinks 
expedient  for  the  common  benefit.  1659  B.  Harris  Pari - 
vaVs  Iron  Age  217  That  nothing  could  be  more  expedient 
to  the  safety  of  the  common-wealth,  than  to  bring  him  to 
the  Bar  of  Justice.  1793  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  IV*  29 
The  President  thought  it  expedient  . .  to  remind  our  fellow - 
citizens  that  we  were  in  a  state  of  peace.  1799  Beddoes 
Contrib.  Phys.  fy  Med.  Knowl .  277  These,  if  not  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  vegetables,  may  be  expedient  to  their 
flourishing  state.  1841  Myers  Cath.  Th.  111.  xlii.  160 
Alterations  . .  become  expedient  from  time  to  time.  1845 
McCulloch  Taxation  11.  vi.  11852)  277  It  may  ..  be  expe¬ 
dient.  .that  roads  should  be  constructed. 

b.  qualifying  a  sb. 

1643  Milton  Divorce  Pref.  (1851)  18  An  expedient  liberty 
and  truth.  1676-7  Marvell  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  531  To 
propound  some  expedient  proposalls.  1806  W.  Taylor  in 
Anti.  Rev.  IV.  885  The  most  expedient  settlements  for  a 
trading  country.  1841  Catlin  N.  Amer.  Ind.  (1844)  L 
xviii.  127  The  most  expedient  measures.  1891  F.  Hall  in 
Nation  (N.  Y.)  LI  1 1.  447/3  Its  [the  word  gotten]  expedient 
disappearance  from  Matthew  xi. 

3.  In  depreciative  sense,  4  useful  ’  or  4  politic  ’  as 
opposed  to  4  just  *  or  4  right*.  Often  absol. 

1774  Goldsm.  Retal.  40  Too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue 
the  expedient.  1861  Mill  Utilit.  ii.  32  The  expedient,  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  opposed  to  the  Right,  generally 
means  that  which  is  expedient  for  the  particular  interest 
of  the  agent  himself. 

4.  Studious  of  4  expediency’. 

1828  L.  Hunt  Byron  <3r  Contcmp.  I.  304  Triflers  with 
their  hourly  word  for  gain  ;  expedient  statesmen. 

33.  sb. 

+ 1.  Something  that  helps  forward,  or  that  con¬ 
duces  to  an  object;  a  means  to  an  end.  Obs.  rare. 

1665  Boyle  Occas.  Rejl.  iv.  viii.  (1675)  218  Employing  the 
Methods  and  Expedients  afforded  us  by  Reason.  1667 


Decay  Chr.  Piety  vii.  150  God  . .  does  not  project  for  our 
sorrow,  but  our  innocence ;  and  would  never  have  invited 
us  to  the  one,  but  as  an  expedient  to  the  other. 

f  b.  A  medium  or  means  of  reconciliation.  Obs. 
a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1840)  I.  340,  I  know  not  how 
to  reconcile  this  rhyme  with  another  which  I  meet  with  in 
the  same  author  . .  But,  in  order  of  an  expedient  betwixt 
them,  etc.  Ibid.  II.  1  The  earth  ..  may  pass  for  an  expe¬ 
dient  betwixt  pleasure  and  profit. 

2.  A  contrivance  or  device  adopted  for  attaining 
an  end  ;  a  resource,  4  shift  \ 

1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  iv.  9  As  for  us  seven 
Portugals. .  we  could  find  out  no  better  expedient  to  save 
our  lives,  then  to  return.  1674  Brevint  Saul  at  E?idor 
xi.  240  Finding  out  expedients  . .  for  shifting  from  one  to 
another  all  personal  Punishments.  1719  London  &  Wise 
Compl.  Gard.  iv.  325  By  the  same  expedient  of  Hotbeds 
we  may  also  raise  in.. cold  Weather,  little  Sallads.  1782 
Priestley  Corrupt.  Chr.  I.  1.  37  The  wretched  expedients 
to  which  the  orthodox,  .had  recourse.  1874  Green  Short 
Hist.  vi.  328  When  every  expedient  had  been  exhausted  by 
Norfolk.  .Cromwell  came  again  to  the  front. 

3.  Comb,  expedient-monger. 

1656  Harrington  Oceana  (1700^  134  Their  Counsillors  . . 
are  expedientmongers.  a  1745  Swift  (Jod.),  Expedient- 
mongers  shake  their  heads. 

Hence  Expe  dientness,  fitness,  convenientness. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1775  in  Ash. 

Expediential  (ekspe;di|e-njal),  a.  [f.  as  if  L. 
*expedientia  Expediency  +  -al.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  having  regard  to  what  is  expedient. 

1850  Kingsley  Raleigh  Misc.  I.  65  A  worldly  expedien- 
tial  letter,  appealing  to  low  motives,  a  1855  Hare  in  F. 
Hall  Mod.  Eng.  viii.  316  note.  An  expediential  policy. 
1890  Sat.  Rev.  12  Apr.  434/1  The  expediential  issues  in 
volved  in  the  Home  Rule  question. 

Hence  Expedientially  adv.,  in  an  expediential 
manner,  as  a  matter  of  expediency. 

1873  F.  Hall  Mod.  Eng.  39  We  should  never  deviate, 
save  expedientially,  from  established  usage. 

Expe’diently,  adv.  [f.  Expedient  +  -ly.] 

1.  As  is  expedient ;  suitably,  conveniently. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xix.  cxlvi.  (1495)  948  Ex- 
spedyently  to  adde  and  put  more  therto.  1526  Pilgr.  Per/. 
(W.  de  W.  1531)  123  This  gyf'te  of  goostly  scyence  may  do 
the  same  . .  more  expedyently  for  mannes  soule.  1804  W. 
Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  II.  258  The  office  of  the  philosopher 
may  expediently  be  separated  from  that  of  the  historian. 

J*  2.  Expeditiously,  promptly;  out  of  hand.  Obs. 

1600  Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  in.  i.  18  Do  this  expediently. 

Expediment  (ekspe’diment).  [ad.  med.L.  ex- 
pediment-um  (sense  2),  f.  expedire  :  see  Expedite.] 
+  1.  A  means  of  getting  out  of  a  difficulty;  an 
expedient.  Obs. 

1547-64  Bauldwin  Mor.  Philos.  (Palfr.)  in.  iii,  When 
they  be  chafed  in  reasoning  . .  solutions  . .  similitudes,  and 
expediments,  doe.. flow  vnto  their  remembrance,  a  1677 
Barrow  Sertn.  (1686)  III.  ix.  ro6  A  like  expediment  to  re¬ 
move  discontent  is  good  company. 

2.  ‘  The  whole  of  a  person’s  goods  and  chattels, 
bag  and  baggage’  (Wharton  Law  Lex.  1848). 

t  Expe'dit.  Obs.  [ad.  late  L.  expeditus (wstem), 
f.  expedire  :  see  Expedite  7/.]  An  expedition. 

1613  Daniel  Coll.  Hist.  Eng.  167  [The  King’s  Coffers] 
must  bee  emptied  in  Scotland,  whither  agayne  . .  he  makes 
his  third  expedit. 

Expeditable  (ekspe’ditab’l),  a.  rare.  [f.  Ex¬ 
pedite  v.  +  -able.]  (See  quot.) 

1820-7  Bentham  Wks.  (1843)  H.  84  By  expeditable  under¬ 
stand  capable  of  being  terminated,  etc. 

t  Expe’ditate,  pple.—'  Obs.  [ad.  med.L.  ex- 
peditdius.\  In  early  use  as  pa.  pple.  of  next. 

Expeditate  (ekspe'dite't),».  Hist.  [f.  med.L. 
expeditat-  ppl.  stem  of  expeditdre,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex- 
pre/0)  +  ped-em  foot :  on  analogy  of  med.L.  cx- 
capitdre.~\  trans.  To  cut  off  from  (a  dog)  three 
claws  or  the  ball  of  the  forefoot ;  to  law. 

1502  Chart.  Forests  in  Arnolde  Chron.  (1811)  209  He  of 
whom  thehounde  were  not  expeditate.  1594  Crompton  Ju¬ 
risdiction  152  Expeditate,  that  is  to  saye,  haue  the  balles 
of  their  feete  cutt  out.  1679  Blount  Anc.  Tenures  91  The 
Amerciaments  for  expeditating  Dogs.  1866  Chamb.  Jrnl. 
XXVIII.  261  The  Court  of  Regards  was  held,  .for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  lawing  or  expeditating  mastiffs. 

Hence  Expe  ditatedy>//.a.  Expe'ditatingw^Lffi. 
1598  Manwood  Lawes  Forest  xvi.  §  8  (1615)  1 15/1  Such  ex¬ 
peditating  of  mastiues  shal  be  done  according  to  the  Assises. 
1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  oj  Survey  m.  iv.  71  Foote-geld 
implies  a  Priuiledge  to  keepe  Dogges  within  the  Forrest 
not  expeditated.  1751  Chambers  Cyd.  s.  v.  Expedit dtion, 
Every  one  that  keeps  a  great  dog  not  expeditated,  forfeits 
three  shillings  and  four  pence  to  the  king. 

Expedita'tion.  Hist.  Also  6  expeditacion. 
[ad.  med.L.  expeditdtion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  ex¬ 
peditdre  :  see  Expeditate.]  The  action  of  ‘  ex¬ 
peditating  ’  or  ‘  lawing  ’  a  dog. 

1502  Chart.  Forests  in  Arnolde  Chron. (1811)209  Frohens- 
forth  be  ther  noo  one  taken  for  expeditacion  of  houndis. 
a  1693  Ashmole  Aniiq.  Berks.  (1710)  II.  425  The  king 
granted  to  him. .  Freedom  from  Expeditation  of  Dogs.  1768 
Black  stone  Comm.  III.  72  The  Court  of  regard,  .holden. . 
for  the  lawing  or  expeditation  of  mastiffs.  1885  M.  Collins 
in  Eng.  Illust.  Mag.  586/1  These  permitted  dogs  had  to 
suffer  expeditation. 

t  E’xpedite,  a.  Obs.  Also  5  -dyte,  7  -dit. 
[ad.  L.  expedit-us,  pa.  pple.  of  expedire  :  see  next.] 
1.  Of  a  place,  road,  way :  Clear  of  obstacles  or 
impediments,  unimpeded  ;  free  from  difficulties. 


1581  Styward  Mart.  Discipl.  if.  118  Descending  from  high 
and  hillie  places,  .to  places  expedite  and  open.  1581  Savile 
Tacitus *  Agric.  (1622)  197  All  things  to  follow  in  an  easie 
and  expedite  course,  a  1677  Barrow  Sertn.  (1686)  III.  xix. 
216  To  the  one  the  way  is  rough  and  thorny,  to  the  other 
beaten  and  expedite,  a  1694  Tillotson  Sernt.  xi.  (1743)  I. 
260  It  being  so  short  and  expedite  a  way  for  the  ending  of 
controversies. 

fig.  1654  Jer.  Taylor  Real  Pres.  174  Is  there  in  the 
world  any  thing  more  certain  and  expedite  then  that  what 
you  see.  .should  be  judged  to  be  that  which  you  see. 

b.  Of  an  action  or  motion  :  Unrestricted,  un¬ 
embarrassed  ;  easy,  free. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  11.  40  The  expedite  mouyng 
of  the  armes  procured  thereby.  1677  Cary  Chronology  11. 
11.  1.  ii.  190  The  Exposition  of  that  place  being  to  me  easie, 
expedite,  and  literal.  1691  Ray  Creation  11.  (1704)  327  The 
Provision  that  is  made  for  the  easie  and  expedite  Motion  of 
them  [the  bones]. 

2.  Of  soldiers,  etc.  (after  L.  use) :  Lightly 
equipped,  prepared  for  moving  quickly. 

1609  Holland  A  mm.  Marccll  xxi.  ii.  169  The  most  expe¬ 
dite  and  lightest  appointed  companies  of  his  auxiliarie 
forces.  1622  Bacon  Hen.  VIE  182  Hee  sent  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  with  expedite  Forces  to  speed  to  Execester. 
1628  Hobbes  ThucydAi'&w)  126  Eleven  days  journey  for  an 
expedite  footman.  1737  Whiston  Josephus  Antiq.  Dissert. 
iii.  xi,  With  them  cohorts  that  were  expedite  and  nimble. 
1792  Burke  Pres.  State  A  fairs  Wks.  1842  I.  584  To  sup¬ 
port  the  expedite  body  in  case  of  misadventure. 

b.  Unencumbered,  free  to  move,  active,  nimble. 
1612  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  i.  6  The  Iewes..tuck  up 
their  long  garments  to  make  them  more  expedite  and  free 
to  a  journey  or  busines.  1748  Hartley  Obser7>.  Man  1.  i. 
§  2.  84  Death  may.  .render  us  more  expedite  in  the  Pursuit 
of  our  true  End.  1794  Burke  Petit.  Unit.  Wks.  1842  II. 
478  A  smaller  number  more  expedite,  awakened  . .  cour¬ 
ageous. 

3.  a.  Of  persons :  Ready  for  action ;  prompt, 
alert,  ready. 

1603  Bp.  Barlow  Con/.  Hampton  Crt.  in  Phenix  1. 148  The 
king,  .in  points  of  Divinity  shewed  himself  so  expedite  and 
perfect.  1641  1  Smectymnuus  ’  Ansiu.  xii.  (1653)  47  The 
Arians  were  very  expedite  in  worldly  affaires.  1692  South 
Serin.  (1697)  I.  59  His  faculties  were  quick  and  expedite. 

b.  Of  contrivances,  instruments,  etc. :  Ready  for 
immediate  use,  conveniently  serviceable,  handy. 

1609  Holland  Amm.  Marcell.  xvii.  iv.  84  Now  adaies  a 
certaine  set  and  expedite  number  of  letters,  .declareth  what¬ 
soever  mans  mind  is  able  to  conceive.  1638  Chillingw.  Relig. 
Prot.  1.  Pref.  §  11  If  she  once  had  this  power,  .expedite  and 
ready  for  use.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  1.  vi.  §  8  The 
square  letters  are  less  operose,  more  expedite  and  facile. 
1702  C.  Mather  Magu.  Chr.  iii.  11.  xv.  (1852)  429  Several 
other  contrivances  made  the  whole  more  expedite  for  the  use 
of  them  that  consulted  it.  1792  W.  Roberts  Looker-on 
(1794)  I.  115  Their  dress  . .  he  wishes  to  be  rendered  as  ex¬ 
pedite  as  possible. 

4.  Of  an  action  or  process,  a  means,  remedy, 
etc.  :  Prompt,  speedy,  expeditious. 

1545  Raynold  Byrth  Mankynde  (1564)  56  Tokens  of  an 
expedite  and  easye  deliuerance.  1609  Holland  Amm. 
Marcell .  xxxi.  xvii.  431  Remarkable  above  the  rest,  was  the 
profitable  and  expedite  service  of  Julius.  1635  Brathwait 
Arcad.  Pr.  142  A  distemper .  .requisite  to  have  the  expe- 
ditest  cure.  1664  Evelyn  Pomona  Advts.  (1729)  81  The 
vast  Store  of  Cherries,  .and  their  expedite  Growth,  a  1734 
North  Exam.  ill.  viii.  §  13  This  [the  writ  de  nomine  re- 
plegiando]  . .  is  . .  more  effectual  and  expedite  than  an 
Habeas  Corpus.  —  Lives  II.  392  A  wrong  determination, 
expedite,  is  better  than  a  right  one,  after  ten  years  vexation. 
Hence  f  Expeditely  adv.,  +  E  xpediteness. 

1560  Becon  Jewel  of  JoyNYs.  (Parker  Soc.)  II.  418, 1  fear 
lest  my  servant  doeth  not  his  message  expeditely.  1681  Grew 
Mus&um  i.  19  Nature  . .  left  his.  .ears  naked,  that  he  may 
turn  them  more  expeditely  for  the  reception  of  sounds  from 
every  quarter.  1623  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I-  *34 
With  what  alacrity,  with  what  expediteness  and  uniformity 
of  heart.  1635  Brathwait  Arcad.  Pr.  11.  89  The  expedite- 
nesse  of  his  cure  expressed  the  infinitenesse  of  his  care. 
1684  H.  More  Ans7u.  Remarks  Exp.  Apocal .,  etc.  240  The 
readiness  and  expediteness  of  their  Ministry. 

Expedite  (edcspAbit),  V.  Pa. pple.  5  expe- 
dyte.  [f.  L.  expedit-  ppl.  stem  of  expedire,  f.  ex- 
(see  E x-pref.1)  +  ped-em  foot. 

The  L.  word  etymologically  means  ‘  to  free  (a  person's)  feet 
from  fetters'  (the  contrary  of  impedlre :  see  Impede),  hence, 
to  free  from  difficulties,  to  help  forward,  to  get  (a  work)  out 
of  hand,  to  dispatch,  send  off,  etc.] 

+  1.  trails.  To  clear  of  difficulties;  to  clear  up 
(confusion)  ;  to  facilitate  (action  or  movement) ;  to 
disentangle,  untie  (a  knot).  Obs. 

1614  Lodge  Seneca  1  The  Bookesare.  .confused in  order. . 
which  a  man  though  circumspect  shall  hardly  expedite. 
1643  Milton  Divorce  Introd.  (1851)  10  To  expedite  these 
knots  were  worthy  a  learned  and  memorable  Synod.  1655 
Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  11.  i.  §  9  His  [Ethelbert’s]  power  had 
influence  even  to  Humber,  .which  afterward  much  expedited 
the  passage  of  the  Gospel  in  England.  1667  Milton  P.  L. 
x.  474  A  broad  way  now  is  pav’d  To  expedite  your  glorious 
march. 

+  b.  rejl.  To  get  (oneself)  out  of  difficulties; 
to  extricate,  set  free.  Const,  from.  Obs. 

1626  W.  Sclater  Exp.  2  Thess.  (1629)  172  Two  things  I 
commend  to  euery  one  desirous  herein  to  expedite  himselfe. 
a  1661  Fuller  Worthies ,  Exeter  1.  272  This  active  Gentle¬ 
man  had  much  adoe  to  expedite  himself,  and  save  his  life. 
1681  Glauvill  Satiducismus  1.(1726)  85  She  knows  not  how 
to  expedite  herself  from  gross  corporeal  Phantasms. 

t  C.  To  get  (a  person)  ont  of  the  way ;  to  get  rid 
of,  dispatch.  Obs. 

1678  Trial  Coleman  25  Ashby  brought  ..Treasonable  In¬ 
structions.  .to  expedite  the  King  by  Poison. 
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2.  To  help  forward,  hasten  the  progress  of. 

a.  1618  Raleigh  Mahomet  (1637)  62  Which  hee  doubted 
not  would  expedite  his  desires.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist. 
iv.  iii.  §  33  When  a  Royal  Family  is  once  falling,  all  things 
conduce  to  expedite  their  destruction.  1791  Cowper  Odyss. 
vil.  275  But  expedite  ye  at  the  dawn  of  day  My  safe  return. 
1828  J.  H.  Moore. P ract.  Navig.  (ed.  20  40  It  will  greatly 
expedite  the  working  the  proportions. .  if . .  all  the  statings 
be  first  made.  1855  Macaulay  Hist  Eng.  IV.  550  The 
Speaker  . .  received  from  the  City  a  thousand  guineas  for 
expediting  a  local  bill.  1872  H.  Macmillan  True  Vine  iii. 
122  Nature,  .expedites  the  process  of  flowering  and  seed¬ 
ing. 

b.  intr.  To  push  on  with  speed  (in  travelling). 

1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  xi.  lxvi.  (1612)  281  And  thence,  to 
expedite  for  Ob,  his  Labours  did  reuiue. 

3.  To  perform  quickly;  to  ‘get  out  of  hand’, 
dispatch,  accomplish. 

147X  Ripley  Conip.  AlcJi.  vii.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  169  In  few 
words  yt  wylbe  expedyte.  1618  Sir  L.  Cranfield  in  Fort  esc. 
Papers 61 ,  I  have  signified  his  Majesties  pleasure ..  which 
wee  will  expedite.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  11.  iii.  §  9  The 
Virgin  Mary. .  is  pretended  to  have  shewed  her  self. .  to  Egwin, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  prompting  him  to  expedite  a  Structure 
therein.  1698-9  Ludlow  Mem.  (1751)  I.  139  The  Earl  of 
Ormond,  .being  willing.,  to  expedite  that  service,  accepted 
their  invitation.  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  116  A  place 
.  .less  capable  of  expediting  my  orders,  c  1850  Lane  A  rah. 
Nts.  (ed.  Rtldg.)  55oWe  will,  .expedite  her  business.  1871 
B.  Taylor  Faust  (1875)  Ik  iv.  i*  235  Such  is  my  wish : 
dare  thou  to  expedite  it. 

4.  To  send  out,  issue  officially  (a  document,  etc.) ; 
to  dispatch  (a  message).  Now  rare. 

a  1626  Bacon  New  Atl.  iii.  (1635)  149  Though  such  char¬ 
ters  be  expedited  of  course.  1648  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  HI. 
10  A  positive  answer  to  be  expedited  within  fifteen  days. 
x753  tr.  Voltaire's  Micromegas  232  All  the  public  acts 
were  expedited  in  that  [Norman]  language.  1815  Mad. 
D’Akblay  Diary  (1876)  IV.  303  Thither,  also,  I  expedited 
a  letter,  under  cover  to  the  Duke.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit. 
India  I.  iii.  iii.  527  The  instruments  of  government  to  be 
expedited.  1852  Mrs.  Jameson  Leg.  Madonna  (1857)  47 
When  the  Bull  of  Paul  V  was  formally  expedited. 

b.  transf.  To  send  out  (fan  army,  munitions 
of  war) ;  to  dispatch  (a  courier),  rare. 

1606  Warner  Alb. Eng.  xvi.  ci.398  Hee  To  expedite  against 
Prince  Rees  an  armie  did  decree.  1694  Luttrell  Brie/ 
Rel.  (1857)  III.  347  Orders  are  sent  to  the  Tower  to  expe¬ 
dite  10,000  bombs  and  10,000  carcasses  to  the  lord  Berkly. 
1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S.  VI.  xli.  246  A  Russian  courier 
was  expedited  to  Stockholm. 

Hence  E  xpediter,  E  xpediting*  vbl.  sb . 

1643  T.  Case  Quarrell  of  Covenant  (1644)  99  Thou  hast 
not  grace  enough.. for  the  expediting  thy  self  out  of  the 
next  difficulty.  1678  Trans.  Crt.  Spain  169  For  the  more 
diligent  expediting  of  this,  it  would  be  convenient  [etc.]. 
1891  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Oct.  1/3  Expediter  of  the  business 
of  the  House. 

Expedition  (eksp/dijan).  Forms :  5  expe- 
diccione,  expedision,  5-6  expedicion,  -icyon, 
-ycion,  -ycyon,  -itioun,  6-  -ition.  [ad.  L.  ex- 
peditidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  expedire :  see  Expe¬ 
dite  v.  Cf.  F.  expedition .] 

f  1.  The  action  of  expediting,  helping  forward 
or  accomplishing ;  speedy  performance  or  prompt 
execution  (of  justice,  a  journey) ;  prompt  supply 
(of  anything),  dispatch.  Obs. 

1464  Fusion  Lett.  No.  493  II.  166  The  Kyng  shall,  .shewe 
his  good  grace  and  favour  in  the  expedision  therof.  c  1477 
Caxton  Jason  13  If  hit  plese  you  ye  shal  gyue  me  audience 
and  goode  expedicion.  c  1489  —  Blanchardyn  xxxiv.  (1890) 
127  They  retourned  wyth-out  expedicyon  of  that  wherfore 
they  were  goon  thyder.  1528  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  xiv. 
108  Any.  .thing  that  might  conduce  to  the  furtherance  and 
expedition  of  the  cause.  1536  Bellenden  Cron. S cot. (1Z21A. 

92  The  ambassatouris .  .returnit  but  ony  expeditioun  of  thair 
message.  i543~4  Act  35  Hen.  VII  I ^  c.  6  §  2  For  reforma¬ 
tion  wherof,  and  for  the  more  expedition  of  iustice  hereafter. 
1^43  W.  Clebe  MS.  Addit.  4609  f.  409  in  Turner  Dom. 
Archil.  III.  79  For  puryance  and  hasty  expedition  of  the 
necessities  aforsaide.  1606  G.  W[oodcocke]  tr.  Justin's 
Hist.  65  b,  Alexander,  .prepared  for  reuengfull  warre.  .and 
for  expedition  thereof  he  desired  of  Demetryus,  etc.  1649 
Answ.  Petit.  City  Oxf.  in  J.  Harrington  Def.  Rights 
Univ.  Oxford  (1690)  19  There  is  as  quick  expedition  in  our 
courts  as  in  any  other  courts. 

f  b.  The  condition  of  being  expedited  or  set  in 
motion  ;  only  in  phr.  in  expedition.  Obs. 

1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V ,  11.  ii.  191  Let  us  deliuer  our  Puis¬ 
sance  into  the  hand  of  God  Putting  it  straight  in  expedition. 
1667  Marvell  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  223  A  Bill  against  J 
Pluralityes  is  committed.  Several  other  things  in  expedi¬ 
tion. 

2.  A  sending  or  setting  forth  with  martial  inten¬ 
tions  ;  a  warlike  enterprise. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  1.  viii.  heading ,  In  this  expedi¬ 
cion  towardes  Colchos.  1598  Hakluyt  Voy.  I.  59  Not¬ 
withstanding,  he  conquered  not  in  that  expedition.  1662 
Stili.ingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  t.  iv.  §  11  Strabo  confesseth  as  ' 
much  [ignorance]  of  the  Western  parts  of  Europe  till  the 
Roman  expeditions  thither.  1724  De  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier  \ 
(1840)  269  This  was  the  best  and  most  successful  expedition 
I  was  in  during  this  war.  1839  Thirlwall  Greece  VI  I. 

1  viii.  31 1  Ptolemy,  having  suppressed  an  insurrection  in 
Cyrepe,  made  an  expedition  in  person  to  Cyprus. 

b.  A  journey,  voyage,  or  excursion  made  for 
some  definite  purpose. 

159X  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  1.  iii.  77  You  shall  be  imployd,  To 
hasten  on  his  Expedition.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vii.  193 
Mean  while  the  Son  On  his  great  Expedition  nowappeer’d. 
<11716  South  Serm.  iii.  (1737)  I.  81  A  hard  expedition,  .to 
go  amongst  wolves.  1840  Dickens  Barn.  Rudge  viii,  It 
was  not  a  very  choice  spot  for  midnight  expeditions.  x868 


Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  II.  App.  536  This  was  not  the  last 
begging  expedition  of  Gervinus  to  our  shore. 

3.  cotter.  A  body  of  persons,  also  a  fleet,  etc.,  sent 
out  for  a  warlike  or  other  definite  purpose. 

1693  Luttrei.l  Brief  Rel.  III.  192  A  draught  is  made  out 
I  of  the  several  regiments,  .to  goe  on  board  the  expedition. 
1837  W.  Irving  Capt.  Bonneville  I.  ii  Mr. . .  Seton  . .  had 
accompanied  one  of  the  expeditions  sent  out  by  Mr.  Astor. 
1863  Lyell  Antiq.  Man  37  M.  Girard,  of  the  French  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Egypt.  1880  W.  Cory  Mod.  Eng.  Hist.  I.  194 
note,  An  expedition  may  consist  of  a  single  ship. 

+  4.  The  action  of  issuing  or  sending  out  official 
documents.  Hence  concr.  the  documents  sent 
out.  Obs. 

1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  1.  2423  Whan  they  had  op- 
tayned  perfyte  expedycyon  Of  all  theyr  bulles.  1533-4  Act 
25  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  20  §  3  No  person  . .  shall  pay  any  sommes 
of  money,  .for  expedicion  of  any . .  bulles,  breues,  or  palles. 
1685  F.  Spence  House  Medici  431  Leo  did  often  . .  examine 
the  expeditions,  .presented  him  to  sign.  1706  tr.  Dupin' s 
Eccl.  Hist.  16th  C.  II.  v.  8/  The  Seals,  .of  the  Expeditions 
which  he  [the  Nuncio]  had  made  during  his  Legation. 

b.  gen*  after  Fr.  expedition.  The  sending  forth, 
dispatch  (of  articles  of  any  kind). 

1796  M.  Perregaux  in  Ld.  Auckland's  Corr.  (1862)  III. 
350  The  expedition  of  the  ‘  Moniteurs  *  to  the  8th  of  May. 

5.  The  quality  of  being  ‘  expedite  ’ ;  quick 
movement ;  promptness,  haste,  speed.  Also  in 
phr.  with  expedition  ;  to  +  make ,  use,  expedition. 

1529  Wolsey  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  10  That  expedicion 
be  usyd  in  my  persuts.  1590  Marlowe  2nd  Pt.  Tambmd. 
iv.  iii,  To  Babylon,  Whither  we  next  make  expedition. 
1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  1.  iii.  37  Even  with  the  speediest 
expedition  I  will  despatch  him  to  the  Emperors  Court. 
1671  Milton  Samson  1283  With  winged  expedition,  Swift 
as  the  lightning  glance.  1701  Penn  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem. 
IX.  54  With  all  possible  vigilance  and  expedition.  1747 
Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  V.  77  He  was  told  to  use  all  the  Ex¬ 
pedition  Possible.  1815  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1830)  IV.  265 
How  can  expedition  be  expected  from  a  body  which  we  have 
saddled  with  an  hundred  lawyers. 

b.  Readiness. 

1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  (1618)4  In  Alexander,  .was  a  sub- 
tiltie,  sharpnesse  and  expedition  of  wit  most  singular. 

6.  Rhet.  (See  quots.) 

[1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.(1625)98  Expeditio.  .when 
many  reasons  of  averment  being  numbred  together,  we 
make  a  confutation  of  them,  each  one  in  particular.  1589 
Puttenham  Eng.  Poesic  iii.  xix.  (Arb.)  241  Expeditio,  or 
the  speedie  dispatcher.]  1657  J.  Smith  Myst.  Rhet.  250 
Expedition  is  a  figure  when  many  parts  or  reasons  of  an 
argument  being  enumerated  and  touched,  all  are  destroyed, 
save  that  only  upon  which  the  speaker  intends  to  conclude, 
stand  to,  and  rest  upon. 

7.  Conib.  expedition-fee,  -money,  a  fee  or 
money  paid  for  hastening  the  performance  of  any 
work  ;  expedition-squadron. 

1672  Wycherley  Love  in  Wood  iv.  ii,  If  you  will  not  let 
me  make  an  end  on’t,  I  shall  lose  my  expedition-fee.  1694 
Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  III.  366  Sir  Clowdesly  Shovell, 
with  the  expedition  squadron,  sailed  out  of  the  Downs. 
1725  Berkeley  Let.  12  June  Wks.  IV.  112  The  Charter., 
hath  cost  me  130 pounds,  .besides  expedition-money  to  men 
in  office.  1794  Burke  Sp.  agst.  W.  Hastings  Wks.  XV. 
41, 1  next  inquired  what  expedition-money  might  have  been 
given.  1866  Daily  Tel.  20  Jan.  4/1  He  claimed  a  sum  of 
about  £26,000  for  expedition  money. 

t  Expedi  tional,  a.  Obs.  rare-1-  [f.  prec. + 
-AL.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  expedition. 

c  1601  W.  Watson  Decacordon  (1602)  234  In  that  exploit 
expeditionall  against  England  intended. 

Expeditionary,  a.  {sb.)  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ary.] 

A.  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  expedition  ;  sent 
on  an  expedition. 

1817  Blackw.  Mag.  I.  201  The  expeditionary  troops  de¬ 
stined  to  act  against  South  America  were  reviewed.  1859 
Thackeray  Virgin,  xii.  96  The  northward  track  which  the 
expeditionary  army  had  hewed  out  for  itself.  1871  Proctor 
Light  Sc.  104  Inviting  them,  in  the  name  of  the  American 
expeditionary  parties,  to  accept  this  much  needed  assistance. 

J*  33.  sb.  An  officer  who  took  care  of  dispatches 
at  the  Pope’s  court.  Obs. 

1706  in  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey).  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

+  Expedi  tioner.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as  prec.  -f 
-ER1.]  One  engaged  in  an  expedition. 

1758  Bp.  Warburton  Lett.  (1809)  266  The  Cherbourg  ex- 
peditioners  being  twice  drove  in  hither  by  contrary  winds. 

Expedrtionist.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -1ST.]  One 
who  goes  on  an  expedition  ;  an  excursionist. 

1841  Blackzv.  Mag.  L.  449  Heqtravellers  and  expedition¬ 
ists  are  exploring  the  frozen  regions  of  either  pole.  1861 
Temple  Bar  III.  393  Puffing  expeditionists,  .hurry  helter- 
skelter  through  so  many  given  cities.  1871  Proctor  Light 
Sc.  103  The  zeal  of  the  expeditionists  averted  the  risk. 

Expeditious  (eksp/di-Jbs),  a.  [f.  Expedi¬ 
tion  :  see  -tiods.]  Characterized  by  expedition. 

1.  Of  action,  a  voyage,  etc. :  Speedily  performed. 
Of  a  method :  Leading  to  speedy  performance. 
Of  an  answer  :  Quickly  given,  ready. 

1610  Shaks.  Temp.  v.  i.  315,  I.. promise  you. .auspicious 
gales  And  saile,  so  expeditious,  that  shall  catch  Your 
Royall  fleete  farre  off.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  201 
Turning  up  of  the  Earth,  .is  to  be  preferr’d  to  Hand  weed¬ 
ing,  and  more  expeditious.  1692  Wagstaffe  Viiid.  Carol. 
xiv.  96  A  most  expeditious  Answer.  1709  Sharp  Serm.  VII. 
iv.  63  The.  .short  expeditious  way  of  appealing  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  1748  Anson's  Voy.  11.  xiii.  278  Capable  of  making 
an  expeditious  passage,  a  1832  Bentham  Wks.  (1843)  1. 182 
Obviating  a  dissatisfaction,  which  expeditious  measures 
would  excite.  1866  J.  G.  Murphy  Comm.  Ex.  xii.  10 
Equipped  for  expeditious  travelling. 


2.  Of  an  implement  or  weapon  :  Fitted  for  quick 
movements ;  handy,  rare. 

1747  Smollett  Regicide  11.  ii,  With  the  broad  targe  and 
expeditious  sword. 

j  3.  Of  persons :  Acting  or  moving  with  expedi- 
j  tion ;  speedy. 

1599  Massinger,  etc.  Old  Law  1,  Let  us  be  all  most  ex- 
!  peditious.  1726  Chetwood  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  3  He., 
j  desir’d  I  would  be  expeditious  in  going.  1771  Goldsm. 
j  Hist.  Eng.  III.  242  An  expeditious  set  of  workmen.  1858 
I  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xvii.  439  The  German  commission 
was  as  expeditious  as  the  Spanish  had  been  dilatory.  1881 
Jowett  Thucyd.  I.  162  An  expeditious  traveller.. will  ac¬ 
complish  the  journey  in  eleven  days. 

Expedi  tiously,  adv.  [f.  prec.  +  -ly2.]  In 
an  expeditious  manner ;  speedily,  with  expedition. 

1603  Drayton  Bar.  Wars  1.  Ii,  He  expeditiously  prouided 
That  part  of  land  into  his  power  to  get.  1663  Boyle  Wks. 
(1772)  II.  11, 1  once  made  a  menstruum  to  draw  it  [the  tinc¬ 
ture  of  the  glass  of  antimony]  more  expeditiously*  *749 
Fielding  Tom  Jones  viii.  xiii,  The  surgeon  having  very 
expeditiously,  .finished  his  business.  1863  P.  Barry  Dock¬ 
yard  Econ.  51  [Russia’s]  ships  will  be  built  cheaper  and  more 
expeditiously. 

Expedi  tiousness.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  expeditious  ;  celerity ;  handiness. 

1708  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4426/12  Whose  audacious  Attempts 
..are.. by  the  Expeditiousness  of  your  Fleet,  totally.. de¬ 
feated.  1715  M.  Davies  A  then.  Brit.  I.  86  He  was  thought 
to  have  surpass’d.  .Ovid  for  Expeditiousness  in  Versifying. 
1861  Smiles  Engineers  II.  222  The  simplicity,  economy, 
and  expeditiousness  of  the  plan. 

+  Expe'ditive,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Expedite  +  -ive.] 
Performing  with  expedition,  expeditious. 

1617  Bacon  in  Spedding  Life  fy  Lett.  J1872)  VI.  101,  I 
mean  not  to  purchase  the  praise  of  expeditive  in  that  kind. 
1847  in  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  Expe  ditory,  a.  Obs.  rare  —  °.  [f.  L.  expedit- 
ppl.  stem  of  expedire  (see  Expedite)  +  -ory.] 
Making  haste ;  expeditious. 
a  1790  Franklin  (cited  in  Worcester  1846). 

Expel  (ekspe-1),  v.  Forms:  4-5  expelle,  6-7 
expell,  6-  expel,  [ad.  L.  expell-ere ,  f.  ex -  out  + 
pellere  to  drive,  thrust :  cf.  Compel.  OF.  had 
espellir,  and  in  15  th  c.  expeller.\ 

1.  trails.  To  drive  or  thrust  out;  to  eject  by 
force.  Const,  from  (rarely  out  of)  also  with 
double  obj.  (by  omission  of from). 

a.  With  obj.  a  person,  etc. :  To  eject,  dislodge 
by  force  from  a  position ;  to  banish  from,  compel 
to  quit,  a  place  or  country. 

11489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Aymon  xx.  446  Reynawde  and 
his  brethern  were  thus  expelled  out  of  it  [mountalban]. 
1532  More  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  819/2  God  ..  expelled 
those  heretikes  and  scismatikes  out  of  heauen.  1577  tr. 
Bulliuger's  Decades  (1592)838  The  Apostles  receiued  power 
from  the  Lord . .  that  they  should  expell  and  cast  them  [the 
devils]  out.  1628  Hobbes  Thucyd.  (1822)  8  The  Boeotians 
.  .expelld  Arne  by  the  Thessalians  seated  themselues  in  that 
Country  [Bceotia].  c  1710  C.  Fiennes  Diary  (1888)  266 
Such  a  State  takes  Care,  .to Expel  him  their  Dominions  by 
proclamation.  1749  West  tr.  Pindar’s  Olympic  Odes  xii. 
36  Sedition's  Civil  Broils  Expell’d  thee  from  thy  native 
Crete.  1754  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  I.  xi.  229  He  sent  ..  two 
knights,  .to  expel  them  the  convent.  1863  Fr.  A.  Kemble 
Resid.  Georgia  31  Bidding  the  elder  boys_.  .expel  the  poultry. 

b.  With  a  material  thing  as  obj. :  To  drive  out 
from  a  receptacle,  etc.  by  mechanical  force  ;  to 
discharge,  send  off  {e.g.  a  bullet  from  a  gun,  f  an 
arrow  from  a  bow)  ;  to  drive  off  or  dislodge  (a 
substance)  from  a  chemical  compound,  mixture, 
solution,  etc.  Also,  j-  To  expel forth. 

1669  Sturmy  Mariner  s  Mag.  v.  xii.  80  The  Shot  is  . .  ex¬ 
pelled  with  no  other  thing,  than  by  the  Air’s  exaltation. 
1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  111.  (1723)  151  It  [water] 
is  usualy  expelled  forth  in  vast  Quantities,  a  1700  Dryden 
(J. ),  The  virgin  huntress  was  not  slow  T’expel  the  shaft 
from  her  contracted  bow.  c  1790  Imison  Sch.  Art  1.  74 
Expelling  the  water  into  the  bason.  1807  T.  Thomson 
Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  394  Alcohol .. absorbs  about  its  own  weight 
of  nitrous  gas,  which  cannot  afterwards  be  expelled  by 
heat.  1838  —  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  168  Not  capable  of  being 
expelled  by  a  stronger  base,  i860  Maury  Phys.  Geog.  Sea 
xi.  §  512  If  still  more  heat  be  applied  . .  the  air  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  expelled.  1878  H  uxley  Physiogr.  77  The  matter., 
thus  expelled  from  the  powder  by  heat. 

C.  Of  the  body  or  its  organs  :  To  cast  out,  eject 
(the  contents,  any  foreign  substance,  excrements, 
etc.) ;  =  Exclude  v.  7.  Also  said  of  the  action  of 
drugs,  etc. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.’s  T.  1893  The  vertu  expulsif,  or  ani¬ 
mal  . .  Ne  may  the  venym  voyden  ne  expelle.  1542  Borde 
Dyetary  iv.  (1870)  237  To  expell . .  all  corrupt  and  contagy- 
ous  ayre.  1547  —  Brev.  Health  §  356  Vnto  the  tyme  the 
matter  be  expelled  ..  out  of  the  throte.  1671  Salmon 
Syn.  Med.  iii.  xxii.  395  Chervil  expells  wind.  1767  Gooch 
Treat.  Wounds  (ed  2)  II.  216  Some  months  after,  a  piece 
of  cloth  was  expelled,  till  which  time  the  wound  kept  open. 
1809  Med.  Jrnl.  XXI.  338  The  child  had  been  very  recently 
expelled  from  the  womb.  1836  Todd  Cycl.  Altai.  I.  519/2 
There  is  an  organ  for.  .expelling  an  inky  fluid. 

alsol.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  36  Other  parts  of  the  Body .  . 
are  moued  to  expell  by  Consent. 

d.  With  immaterial  object.  In  Math,  formerly 
=  Eliminate. 

c  1500  Lancelot  1271  Hir  cusynace  hath  don  al  at  she 
mycht.  .to  expel  that  thing  out  of  hir  thocht.  1540  Cover- 
dale  Fruitf.  Less.  i.  Wks.  I.  259  To  expel  from  us  all  pride 
and  presumptuousness.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  v.  i.  76  You, 
brother  mine,  that ..  Expelld  remorse,  and  nature.  1611 
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Donne  Ignat.  Conclave  (1635)  7  He  gloried  of  having  ex¬ 
pelled  an  old 'Religion.  1697  Dam  pier  Voy.  I.  ii.  14  These 
hardships  quite  expell’d  the  thoughts  of  an  Enemy.  1828 
Hutton  Course  Math.  II.  49  note.  The  quantity  c  . .  must 
be  expelled  from  this  formula.  1862  H.  Spencer  First 
Princ.  11.  iii.  §  46  (1875)  160  Our  ability  to  expel  the  idea 
from  consciousness. 

2.  To  turn  out,  eject  (a  person)  from  a  society, 
community,  etc.  Const,  as  in  1. 

1534  Anne  Boleyn  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  1.  116  II.  46 
Richard  Herman,  .was.  .put  and  expelled  from  his  fredome 
and  felowshipe  in  the  Englishe  house  there.  1648  Hunting 
0 f  Fox  11  Yet  were  they,  .  expell’d  the  University,  a  1680 
Butler  Rem.  (1759)  I.  215  His  Scholar  striving  to  expel 
all  Poets  his  poetic  Commonweal.  1769  Junius  Lett.  xvi. 
69  The  house  of  Commons  have  a  right  to  expel  one  of 
their  own  members.  1820  Southey  Life  Wesley  II.  497 
Whoever  acted  contrary  .  .  should  be  expelled  the  Society. 
1884  Pae  Eustace  57  You  are  expelled  from  the  house 
which  you  have  indelibly  disgraced. 

+  3.  To  reject  from  attention  or  consideration; 
to  refuse.  Obs. 

157S  in  W.  H.  Turner  Select .  Rec.  Oxford  365  The  com¬ 
mon  welth  are.  .utterly  expeld  and  let  goe  for  lacke  of  loking 
to.  1591  Spenser  M.  Hubbcrd  95  Would  you  not  poor 
fellowship  expel,  Myself  would  offer  you  t’accompany. 
1640-1  Kirkcudbr.  War-Comm .  Min.  Bk.  (1855)  5  The  said 
day  the  Committie  expelles  the  resounes  preponit  be  Borge 
and  Johne  Gordoun.  1742  Pope  Dune.  iv.  196  Each  fierce 
Logician,  still  expelling  Locke. 

+  4.  ‘  To  keep  off,  exclude,  keep  out’  (J.).  Obs. 

1602  Shahs.  Ham.  v.  i.  239  Oh,  that  that  earth  [Caesar’s 
dead  body],  which  kept  the  world  in  awe,  Should  patch  a 
Wall,  t’expell  the  winters  flaw. 

Hence  Expelled  ppl.  a .,  Expelling  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. 

1532  More  Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  1557  819/2  Receiuing 
of  synne  is  expelling  of  grace.  1545  Raynold  Byrth  Man- 
ky)ule(i$6p)  69  b,  The  expellyng  of  the  second  byrth.  1552 
Huloet,  Expelled,  expulsus.  1632  tr.  Bn  tel' s  Praxis  AT. 
376  These  stirre  vp  the  expelling  faculty.  1744  Berkeley 
Siris  §  84  This  expelling  diuretic  virtue  consisted  rather  in 
the  salts  than  the  resin.  1774  Goldsm.  Grecian  Hist.  I. 
105  Hippias,  the  expelled  tyrant  of  Athens.  1846  Greener 
Sc.  Gunnery  293  How  get  you  an  equal  pressure  of  the  ex¬ 
pelling  force  ? 

Expellable  (ekspe‘lab’1),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -able.] 
Capable  of  being,  or  liable  to  be,  expelled. 

1665  Wither  Lords  Prayer  177  All  other  Kings,  King¬ 
doms  and  States,  are.  .expellable  at  his  pleasure.  1802 
Kirwan  in  Phil.  Tratis.  LXXX.  225  The  nitrous  acid  . . 
expellable  even  by  the  vegetable  acids.  1839  Bailey  Fcstus 
xix.  62/2  And  that  [soul]  Infernal,  but  expellable  by  prayer. 

Expellee  (ekspelr).  nonce-wd .  [f.  Expel  + 
-ee.]  One  who  has  been  expelled. 

1888  Sat.  Rev.  29  Dec.  758/1  The  expellee  would  only  be 
sure  of  a  triumphant  re-election. 

Expellent  (ekspedent),  a.  and  sb.  Also  -ant. 
fad.  L .expellent-em,  pr.pple.  of  expellcre  to  Expel.] 

A.  adj.  That  expels  or  tends  to  expel. 

1858  Greener  Gunnery  33  The  construction  of  the  gun 
being  perfect.. can  the  expellant  force  be  brought  to  an 
equal  state  of  perfection.  1885  J.  Strong  Ozun  Country  iv. 
32  The  expellent  influences  of  Europe . .  send  new  waves 
of  immigration  to  our  shores. 

B.  sb.  An  expellent  medicine. 

1823  Crabb  Technol.  Diet. ,  Expellents,  medicines  sup¬ 
posed  to  expel  morbid  humours  from  the  body. 

Expeller  (ekspe-bi).  Also  8  expellor.  [f. 
Expel  v.  +  -er1.] 

1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  expels.  Const,  of. 

1577  Holinshed  Chron.  (1807)  I.  v.  xvii.  585  The  expeller 
of  manie  tyrants.  1647  Fanshaw  tr.  Guarinis  Pastor 
Fido  11.  Chorus ,  Unspotted  faith,  expeller  of  all  vice.  1725 
Bradley  Fam.  Diet.  II.  s.  v.  Wind  Cholick ,  The  most 
effectual  expeller  of  Wind.  1741  Warburton  Div.  Lcgat. 
II.  288  Their  mistake  was  only  about  the  Expellor.  1794 
T.  Taylor  Pausanias ’  Descr.  Greece  II.  39  Jupiter 
Apomyius,  or  the  expeller  of  flies.  1846  Ellis  Elgin  Marb. 
I.  109  The  Expeller  of  the  Bacchidse  from  Corinth. 

t  2.  =  Expellent  B.  sb.  Obs. 

1683  Salmon  Doron  Med.  11.  443  A  powerful  expeller. 

Expend  (ekspemd),  v.  Forms:  5-6  expende, 
exspende,  6-  expend.  Pa.pple.  5  expent,  6 
expend,  [ad.  L.  expend-ere,  f.  ex -  out  +  pend-ere 
to  weigh,  pay.  Cf.  also  Dispend,  Spend.] 

I.  To  pay  out,  spend.  It  differs  from  spend  in 
being  less  colloquial,  and  (in  mod.  use)  in  implying 
some  determinate  direction  or  object  of  outlay. 

1.  trafis.  To  pay  away,  lay  out,  spend  (money). 
+  a.  To  spend,  make  away  with,  consume  in 
outlay.  Obs. 

1477  Earl  Rivers  (Caxton)  Die  les  106  By  expending  more 
than  his  lyuelode  cometh  to.  1483  Caxton  Cato  A  vij,  Zeno 
expended  bothe  hys  goodes  and  the  goodes  of  his  fader  and 
played  hit  at  the  dyse.  1608  Shahs.  Per.  in.  ii.  29  Riches 
careless  heirs  May  . .  expend,  a  1627  Hayward  Edit).  VI 
(1630)  iii  The  King  of  England  wasted  the  French  Kings 
country,  and  thereby  caused  him  to  expend  such  summes 
of  mony  as  exceeded  the  debt. 

b.  To  lay  out  (money)  for  determinate  objects. 
Const,  in,  upon. 

1484  ChurcJiw.  Acc.  Wigtoft  Lincobish.  (Nichols  1797)  79 
For  hiryng  of  2  wrightes  to  mend  yJ  belles  . .  expent  4 d. 
1552  Huloet,  Expend  or  laye  out  money.  1698-9  Ludlow 
Mem.  I.  71  Part  of  this  sum  I  expended  upon  the  garison. 
1763  Ld.  Barrington  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11.  505  IV.  474 
If  ^50,000  had  been  given  for  that  Speech,  it  would  have 
been  well  expended.  1839  Thirlwall  Greece  VII.  323 
They  be^an  to  doubt  whether  they  were  not  about  to  ex¬ 
pend  their  resources  less  for  their  own  defence,  than,  etc. 


1867  Mrs.  H.  Wood  Life  s  Secret  II.  152  Too  fond  of  beer, 
to  expend  in  much  else  the  trifle  allowed  them. 

absol.  1605  Bp.  Hall  Medit.  $  Vows  11.  §  54  The  eare 
and  the  eye  are  the  minds  receivers ;  but  the  tongue  is  onely 
busied  in  expending.  1720  in  Picton  L\ pool  Munic.  Rec. 
(1886)  II.  64  To  expend  and  layout  very  extravagantly  in 
repairing  the  highways,  & c.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I. 
352  They  go  elsewhere  to  enjoy  and  to  expend. 

2.  ti'ansf.  and  fig.  To  lay  out,  spend  (blood,  care, 
labour,  time,  etc. ) ;  to  employ  for  a  given  purpose. 

c  1440  GestaRom.  xv.  53  (Harl.  MS.)  The  first  doughter. . 
is  [?e  worlde,  whom  a  man  loveth  so  well,  that  he  expendith 
alle  his  lif  aboute  hit.  1550  Bale  Image  Both  Ch.  1.  x.  §  5 
More  God  desireth  not  of  the  Christian  minister,  than  to 
expend  his  whole  study,  labour,  and  time  for  the  light¬ 
ening  of  others.  1602  Shahs.  Ham.  11.  ii.  23  To  expend 
your  time  with  vs  a-while.  1728  Young  Loz>e  Fame  ii.  (1757) 

97  These  all  their  care  expend  on  outward  show  For  wealth 
and  fame.  1841-4  Emerson  Ess.  Prudence  Wks.  (.Bohn)  I. 

98  As  much  wisdom  may  be  expended  on  a  private  economy 
as  on  an  empire.  1854  J.  S.  C.  Abbott  Napoleon  (1855)  I. 
vii.  142  The  blood  that  must  be  expended  in  the  attempt. 
1864  Skeat  Uhland's  Poems  42  Thyself  hast  thou  expended 
As  every  poet  should.  1874  L.  Morris  To  Unknozvn  Poet 
ix,  A  humble  healer  thro’  a  life  obscure,  Thou  didst  expend 
thy  homely  days. 

3.  To  use  up  (material  or  force)  in  any  operation  ; 
also  reft.  Formerly,  +  to  consume  (provisions)  ; 
cf.  Expense  i  c. 

1745  P.  Thomas  Jrnl.  Anson's  Voy.  9  To  procure  what 
fresh  Provisions  we  could  expend  during  our  Stay.  1825  J. 
Nicholson  Operat.  Mechanic  80  The  quantity  of  water  ex¬ 
pended  in  a  minute  was  963  pounds.  1859  Jephson  Brittany 
xii.  193  The  English  archers  . .  having  expended  their 
arrows,  drew  their  swords,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  xix.  329 
Gravity  in  this  case  has  expended  a  certain  amount  of  force. 
1869  Phillips  Vesuv.  iii.  51  After  the  currents  had  expended 
themselves.  1871  Morley  Voltaire ( 1886)  15  All  the  social 
feeling  and  intellectual  effort  . .  seemed  to  have  expended 
themselves. 

b.  Naut .  To  lose  (spars,  masts,  etc.)  either  in 
action  or  by  storms,  etc.  Also,  to  use  up  (a  quantity 
of  rope,  etc.)  in  winding  it  round  a  spar  or  a  rope. 

1801  Nelson  23  May  in  Nicolas  Disp.  (1845)  IV.  384  An 
account  . .  of  the  spars  expended  in  consequence  of  the  Ac¬ 
tion  of  April  2nd.  1830  Marryat  King's  Own  xli,  Have 
you  expended  any  boat’s  masts  ?  c  i860  H.  Stuart  Sea¬ 
man's  Catech.  34  Expend  the  spunyarn  round  both  parts 
of  the  lanyard.  1882  Nares  Scainanship  (ed.  6)  137  The 
heel  rope  is  . .  expended  round  the  jackstay  and  boom. 

+  II.  4.  To  weigh  mentally  ;  to  consider,  de¬ 
termine  accurately.  Often,  to  expend  with  oneself 
[after  L.  expend  ere  secum.\  Obs. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  iii.  ix,  Where  fortitude  expendeth  euery 
thinge  and  acte  diligently.  1533  Tindale  Lord s  Supper 
Wks.  (Parker  Soc.)  III.  266  Exhort  every  man  deeply  to 
consider  and  expend  with  himself,  the  signification  of  this 
sacrament.  1563  Homilies  11.  Rogat.  Week  in.  (1859)  491 
To  expend  the  gracious  good  will  of  God  to  usward.  1625 
Hart  A  not.  Ur.  1.  ii.  21  It  behooueth  the  Physitian  to.  .ex- 
j  pend  with  himselfe.  .the  strength  of  euery  accident  apart. 
1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  To  Rdr.,  Moral  Evidences. . 
are  herein  particularly  expended  and  examined. 

Hence  Expended//*/.  a. 

1742  Young  Nt.  Th.  iv.  196  What  can  awake  thee  un- 
awak’d  by  this,  *  Expended  Deity  on  human  weal  *  ? 

Expendable  (ekspe-ndab’l)>  a.  rare — [f.  prec. 
+  -able.]  That  may  be  expended. 

1805  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  III.  240  That  property 
should  be  dividable,  transferrable,  and  expendable. 

Expender  (ekspe’ndaj).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er1.] 
One  who,  or  that  which,  expends.  Const,  of. 

1804  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  II.  352  The  expenders  of 
rents  are  the  most  unproductive,  .class  of  citizens.  1863  H. 
Spencer  Princ.  Biol.  1. 11.  i.  §  49  Organisms  which  are  large 
expenders  of  force.  1882  G.  Allen  C.  Clout's  Garden  vii. 
(1883*  40  Flowers  are  mere  expenders  of  food. 

Expending  ekspe’ndiq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Expend:  now 
only  gerundial  (Const,  of).  Formerly  occas.  :  Ex¬ 
penditure  ;  consideration;  consumption. 

i545  Joye  Exp.  Dan.  xi.  Z  ij  b,  This  moch  haue  I  learned 
by  the  expending  and  waying  of  the  text.  1561  T.  Norton 
Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  xx.  (1634)  745  Money,  which  they  waste 
upon  mad  prodigall  expendings.  1605  Bp.  Hall  Medit.  <$• 
Vows  11.  §  27  If  my  money  were  another  mans,  I  could  but 
keepe  it ;  onely  the  expending  showes  it  my  own.  1610  — 
Apol.  Brownists  §  11  The  holy  expending  of  Sabbath  daies 
appointed.  1745  P.  Thomas  Jrnl.  Anson's  Voy.  11  We 
likewise  had  fresh  Beef  for  present  expending  plenty 
enough. 

+  Expe'nditor.  Laiv.  Obs.  Also  7  -our.  [a. 
med.L.  expenditor,  agent-n.  incorrectly  (on  the 
analogy  of  venditor,  etc.)  f.  expendere :  see  Ex- 
I  pend.]  One  who  has  charge  of  expenditure ;  spec. 

J  an  officer  formerly  appointed  by  the  Commissioners 
j  of  Sewers  to  expend  or  disburse  the  money  collected 
j  by  tax  for  the  repair  of  sewers  ;  also  an  officer  of 
)  the  British  Museum  (see  quot.  1847). 

1499  in  Hist.  Co.  Lincoln  I.  69  Expenditors  ..  shall  have 
[  by  the  day  is.  8 d.  Ibid.,  The  said  expenditors  shall  have  a 
j  clerk  of  sewers  for  the  work.  1531-2  Act  23  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  5. 
j  §  3  Expenditours  and  other  ministers  and  officers  for  . .  the 
making  of  the  premisses.  1587  Fleming  Contn.  Holinshed 
III.  1 547/1  The  charge  Qf  these  two  wals  . .  as  appeareth  in 
the  expenditors  books.  1622  Callis  Stat.  Sewers  (1647) 

I  134  A  Collector,  or  Expenditor,  or  other  Officer  of  Sewers, 
j  1726  Laws  of  Sewers  fy  The  Expenditor  is  the  Person  ap- 
I  pointed  by  the  Commissioners,  to  . .  expend  the  Money  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Tax.  1847  Evidence  Royal  Comm.  Brit.  Mus. 
1  You  [Sir  H.  Ellis]  were  also  the  expenditor?— That  was  an 
|  office . .  always  given  to  the  principal  librarian.  Ibid.  9  What 


EXPENSE. 

is  the  nature  of  his  duties  as  expenditor  ? — He  receives  the 
moneys. 

transf.  1646  J.  Benbrigge  Vsura  Acc.  19  We  are  but  his 
[God’s]  Expenditours 

t  Expenditrix.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Expen¬ 
ditor,  after  Lat.  analogy :  see  -trix.]  A  woman 
who  has  charge  of  expenditure. 

a  1734  North  Exam.  11.  iv.  §  51  (1740)  257  Mrs.  Celier  was 
the  Go-between  and  Expenditrix  in  Affairs,  which  lay  much 
in  relieving  of  Catholics. 

Expenditure  (ekspe*nditiiu).  [f.  med.L.  ex - 
pendit-uSf  pa.  pple.  (irregularly  formed  after  veil - 
ditus)  of  expendere  (see  Expend)  +  -ure.] 

1.  The  action  or  practice  of  laying  out,  paying 
away,  or  spending  (money).  Const,  of.  At  his 
own  expenditure  (nonce-use)  :  at  his  own  expense. 

1769  Burke  On  late  State  Nation  15  Our  expenditure 
purchased  commerce  and  conquest.  1776  Adam  Smith 
W.  N.  iv.  ix,  The  collection  and  expenditure  of  the  public 
revenue.  1873  Browning  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  317  His  shop 
. .  turned  out  the  masterpiece . .  at  his  own  expenditure.  1874 
Green  Short  Hist.v ii.  364  Her  [Elizabeth's]  expenditure  was 
. .  ever  miserly. 

b.  transf.  The  expending  or  laying  out  (of 
energy,  labour,  time)  :  often  with  notion  of  waste. 

1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser  1.  v.  (1865)  45  To  grudge  at  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  moments.  1866  Geo.  Eliot  F.  Holt  (1868)  30 
He  disliked  all  quarrelling  as  an  unpleasant  expenditure  of 
energy.  1878  Browning  Poets  Croisic  54  After  a  vast  ex¬ 
penditure  of  pains.  1890  Spectator  16  Aug.,  The  National¬ 
ist  laity  disobey  with  much  expenditure  of  speech. 

c.  The  action  or  process  of  using  up  or  con¬ 
suming  ;  consumption. 

1812  Wellington  in  Gurw.  Disp.  IX.  141  We  have  made 
such  an  expenditure  of  engineers,  that  I  can  hardly  wish 
for  any  body.  1855  Bain  Senses  Int.  11.  i.  §  11  A  pecu¬ 
liar  expenditure  of  the  substance  of  the  muscular  mass.  1863 

H.  Spencer  Princ.  Biol.  I.  11.  v.  §  69  A  mature  animal,  or 
one  which  has  reached  a  balance  between  nutrition  and  ex¬ 
penditure.  1871  Tyndall  Fragm.  Sc.  (ed.  6)  I.  xvi.  427  Its 
[the  sun's]  combustion  would  only  cover  4600  years  of  ex¬ 
penditure.  1879  Cassell's  Techn.  Educ.  II.  194/2  The 
economical  expenditure  of  ammunition. 

2.  The  amount  expended  from  time  to  time. 

1791  R.  Rayment  ( title ),  The  Income  and  Expenditure  of 

Great  Britain  of  the  last  7  years,  a  1800  Cowper  Sparrozus 
self  domesticated,  A  single  doit  would  overpay  The  expen¬ 
diture  of  every  day.  1844  H.  H.  Wii^on  Brit.  India  III. 
331  A  loss  of  life  and  waste  of  expenditure.  1863  P.  Barry 
Dockyard  Econ.  99  During  the  year  1860-61  the  expendi¬ 
ture  in  these  [mast-houses]  amounted  to  [etc.]. 

Expense  (ekspems).  Forms :  4-9  expence, 
5  expens,  exspense,  6  exspence,  4-  expense. 
See  also  Spence,  [a.  AF.  expense  (OF.  espense ), 
ad.  late  L.  expens  a ,  orig.  pa.  pple.  fern,  of  ex¬ 
pendere  :  see  Expend.  Cf.  Sp.  expensas  pi.,  also 
It.  spesa,  which  is  the  only  popular  representative 
of  the  word  in  Romanic,  the  Fr.  and  Sp.  forms 
being  of  learned  origin. 

Ger.  speise  *  viand  ’  is  an  early  adoption  of  the  L.  word.] 

+ 1.  The  action  of  expending  ;  the  state  of  being 
expended.  Obs.  Cf.  Expenditure  i. 

fa.  Disbursement,  spending,  laying  out  (of 
money)  ;  an  instance  of  this.  Also  occas.  wasteful 
expenditure,  extravagance.  Person  of  expense  : 
one  who  spends  largely;  so  also,  person  of  great, 
little  expense.  Obs. 

x393  Gower  Conf  III.  153  That  he  mesure  in  his  expence 
So  kepe,  that  of  indigence  He  may  be  sauf.  c  1430  Compl. 
Christ  169  in  Pol.  Ret.  <5*  L.Poems(  1866)  179  My  waast  expen- 
sis  y  wole  with-drawe.  1597  Bacon  Ess.,  Expense  (Arb.) 
50  Extraordinarie  Expence  must  bee  limited  by  the  worth 
of  the  occasion.  1633  Ford  'Tis  Pityv ,  This  suddaine 
solemne  Feast  Was  not  ordayn’d  to  riott  in  expence.  1644 
Quarles  Barnabas  $  B.  (1851)  18  God  is  not  honored  in  the 
expense  of  that  money  which  is  bedewed  with  the  tears  of 
the  oppressed.  nr  1715  Burnet  Ozvn  Time  (1766)  I.  130 
A  man  of  great  expence.  x75o  Johnson  Rambler  No.  26 
P  3  This  exuberance  of  money  displayed  itself  in  wanton¬ 
ness  of  expence.  1766  Fordyce  Serm.  Yug.  Worn.  (1767) 

I.  iv.  141  All  of  them  . .  dread  a  woman  of  expence.  1794 
Godwin  Cal.  Williams  267  An  obscure  house  of  entertain¬ 
ment  for  persons  of  small  expence. 

+  b.  The  expending  or  using  up  (of  material  or 
immaterial  resources)  ;  the  state  of  being  expended 
or  used  up;  expenditure  (of  substance,  strength, 
labour,  time,  etc.) ;  loss  (of  blood,  etc.,  of  men  in 
battle,  etc.).  Obs. 

1588  Shahs.  L.  L.  L.  v.  ii.  523,  I  implore  so  much  ex¬ 
pence  of  thy  royall  sweet  breath,  as  will  vtter  a  brace  of 
words.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  xi.  (1611)  36  With  boot* 
lesse  expense  of  trauell.  1608  Yorksh.  Trag.  1.  x.  218  My 
body  . .  is  yet  faint  With  much  expense  of  blood.  1626 
Bacon  Sylva  §  352  Fire  and  Flame  are  in  continual  ex¬ 
pence.  1647  Sprigge  Anglia  Rediv.  1.  ii.  (1854)  14  After 
the  expense  of  about  fourteen  men  upon  it,  the  design  was 
given  over.  1669  Worlidge  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)293  They 
..move  as  other  Meteors  do,  from  a  certain  expence  of 
their  own  substance  the  one  way,  which  inforceth  their  mo¬ 
tion  another.  1749  Power  Pros.  Numbers  70  The  former 
require  too  great  Expense  of  Breath  to  pronounce  them. 
1752  Franklin  Wks.  1840  V.  286  The  sun  is  not  wasted  by 
expense  of  light.  1797  Nelson  23  June  in  Nicolas  Disp. 
(1846)  XII.  p.  cxliv,  No  service  that  could  have  made  an 
expense  [of  stores]. 

+  c.  Consumption  (of  produce,  provisions).  Obs. 

1587  Harrison  England  11.  vi.  (1877)  1. 156  The  gentlemen 
commonlie  make  sufficient  malt  for  their  owne  expenses 
onelie.  1594  in  Arb.  Garner  I.  299  Proclamations  for  the 
expense  and  observation  of  Fish  Days.  1668  Markham' s 
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Way  to  Wealth  ix.  hi.  i.  96  To  gather  [Pears]  for  expence, 
for  transportation,  or  to  sell. 

+  d.  Loss  (of  a  possession).  Obs . 

1600  Skaks.  Sonn.  xxx.  8  Then  can  I  . .  mone  th*  expence 
of  many  a  vanished  sight.  1607  Tourneur  Rev.  Trag.  1. 
iii,  Enter  upon. .Her  honour,  which  she  calls  her  chastity, 
And  bring  it  into  expence. 

+  2.  Money  expended  (cf.  Expenditure  2) ;  a 
sum  expended.  Obs. 

(The  apparent  instances  in  recent  use  belong  to  3  or  3  c.) 
1382  Wyclif  Ex.  xxi.  19  That  he  restore  . .  the  expensis 
into  leches,  c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  <$•  Lim.  Mon.  <1714) 
32  If  a  Kyng  be  powre,  he  schal  by  necessite  make  his 
Expences.  .by  Creaunce  of  borrowyng.  1673  Temple  Ess. 
Irel.  Wks.  1731  I.  111  The  Country  loses  the  Expence  of 
many  of  the  richest  Persons,  a  1687  Petty  Pol.  Arith.  vii. 
(1691)  103  Where  a  People  thrive,  there  the  income  is 
greater  than  the  expence.  1737  Whiston  Josephus'  Antiq. 
xi.  jv.  §  9  You.  .do  not  supply  them  with  the  expences.  .for 
their  sacrifices.  1765  A.  Dickson  Treat.  Agric.  in.  (ed.  2) 
402  The  difference  betwixt  these,  is  the  expense  which  the 
farmer  may  lay  out. 

trails/.  1692  Ray  Dissol.  World  11.  ii.  (1732)  78  The  Re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  Rivers  fall  short  of  the  Expence  in  Vapour. 
1693  Phil.  Trans.  XVII.  616  As  to  the  Expence  of  the 
Sea-Water  by  Vapour,  he  concludes  the  Receipts  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  fall  short  of  its  expence. 

3.  Burden  of  expenditure ;  the  pecuniary  charge, 
cost,  or  sacrifice  involved  in  any  course  of  action, 
mode  of  living,  etc.,  or  requisite  for  the  attainment 
of  any  object  Also  transf.  [Originally  a  contex¬ 
tual  use  of  1.] 

x63z  J;  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's  Eromena  27  Many  com¬ 
panies  of  souldiers  to  be  levied . .  without  a  penny  of  expence, 
of  either  his,  or  his  complices.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No. 
102  P  11,  I  have  several  little  plain  Fans  made  for  this  Use, 
to  avoid  expence.  1799  T.  Jefferson  Writ.  (1859)  IV.  277 
The  direct  tax  and  stamp  tax  will  add  two  millions  clear 
of  expence.  1808  A.  Parsons  Trav.  iii.  65  Those  who  can 
afford  the  expence,  usually  go  to  some  part  of  the  sea  coast. 
1851  C.  Apperley  Chase ,  Tut f  etc.  62  All  got  up  ‘  regardless 
of  expense  \  1856  Emerson  Eng .  Traits ,  Char.  Wks. 

(Bohn)  II.  62  The  scale  of  expense  on  which  people  live. 
1872  Raymond  Statist.  Mines  fr  Mining  1^5  A  long  list  of 
legal  expenses. 

fig.  *839  De  Quincey  Recollect.  Lakes  Wks.  (1862)  II. 
214  Who  took  upon  herself  the  whole  expenses  of  the  flying 
colloquies  exchanged  with  stragglers  on  the  road. 

b.  Phrases.  +  To  lie  at  expense  :  (of  a  prisoner) 
to  be  a  cause  of  outlay.  At  an  expense  of:  at 
a  cost  or  loss  amounting  to.  At  the  expense  of :  at 
the  cost  of  (a  certain  sum),  by  the  sacrifice  of  (some¬ 
thing)  ;  so  at  ( a )  great ,  little ,  etc.  expense.  To 
be  at  expense :  to  incur  expenditure ;  so,  to  put 
(a  persoii)  to  expense.  To  be  at  the  expense *  ex¬ 
penses  (of) :  to  defray  the  costs  (of)  ;  also  const. 
to  with  inf 

a  1610  Healey  Theophrastus  (1636)41  Now  what  expence 
soever  he  is  at,  he  proclaimeth.  1658-9  Burton  s  Diary 
(1828)  IV.  6  He  lies  at  expense.  I  move  therefore,  to  call 
him  in.  1710  Steele  Tatlcr  No.  262  p  3  The  new  Pair  of 
Gloves  and  Coach-hire  that  he  was  at  the  Expence  of  in 
her  Service.  £1710  C.  Fiennes  Diary  (1888;  153  Some 
part  of  that  mer  one  Mr.  Fleetewood  has  been  at  the  Ex¬ 
pence  to  draine.  1712  Addison  Sped,  No.  418  p  7  He  is 
at  no  more  Expence  in  a  long  Vista,  than  a  short  one.  1713 
Guardian  No.  9  p  4  Where,  at  the  expence  of  4  or  5000/.  . . 
he  built  a  new  one.  1765  H.  Walpole  Otranto  iii.  (1798) 
62  Vowing  to  guard  the  princess  at  the  expence  of  his  life. 
1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (1862)  I.  1.  i.  254  We  have  been  at 
such  expence  and  trouble.  1793  Burke  Coi~r.  (1844)  IV. 
160  All  operations  between  the  tropics  are  at  an  immense 
expense  of  human  lives.  1859  Musketry  Instruct.  52  At 
a  considerable  expense,  to  erect  marker’s  butts.  1882  Daily 
Tel.  12  June,  The  home  eleven  had  got  52  at  an  expense 
of  two  wickets. 

c.  In  pi.  esp.  :  The  charges,  costs,  items  of  out¬ 
lay,  incurred  by  a  person  in  the  execution  of  any 
commission  or  duty ;  *  money  out  of  pocket ’ ;  also, 
money  paid  to  a  person  in  reimbursement  of  these. 

1382  Wyclif  i  Macc.  x.  44  Expensis  shuln  be  3ouenof  the 
kyngies  resoun.  .to  bilde  out  the  wallis  of  Jerusalem.  1460 
Capgrave  CJiron.  198  The  old  Edward  had  every  month 
to  his  expensis  a  hundred  mark.  1535  Ccverdale  Jer.  xl. 
5  The  chefe  captayne  gaue  him  his  expenses  with  a  re- 
warde.  1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  iii.  i.  49  There’s  expences 
for  thee.  1656  Ben  Israel  Vind.  Judaeorum  in  Phenix 
(1708)  II.  410  Of  the  Tribute,  Expences  should  be  forthwith 
given  unto  the  Elders.  Mod.  You  will  allow  me  my  ex¬ 
penses. 

d.  A  cause  or  occasion  of  expense.  Also  transf. 
1873  H.  Spencer  Study  Social,  iii.  51  Exertion  is  a  physio¬ 
logical  expense.  Mod.  His  sons  have  been  a  great  expense 
to  him. 

4.  At  (J*  on)  the  expense  (+  expenses)  of  a  person, 
etc. :  so  that  he  defrays  the  cost ;  ‘  at  the  charges  of’. 

c  1400  Maundev.  (1839)  xx.  221  The  grete  Chaneha}?  euery 
day  folk  at  His  costages  &  expense,  c  1477  Caxton  Jason 
69  Appollo  dide  do  make  the  arke.  .at  the  expensis  of  the 
king.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  xi.  89  He  furnest . .  tua  hundretht 
lycnt  horse,  on  his  auen  expensis.  1609  Shaks.  Per.  iv. 
iii.  46  Us,  At  whose  expense  'tis  done.  1678  Butler  Hud. 
iii.  iii.  456  Lawyers  have  more  sober  sense  Than  to  argue  at 
their  own  expence.  1697  Potter  Antiq.  Greece  iii.  ii. 
(1715)  7  The  Soldiers  were  all  maintain’d  at  their  own  Ex¬ 
pences.  1834  M  edwin  Angler  in  Wales  I.  67  Our  piscator 
..declined  dining  at  our  expense.  1873  Act  36-7  Piet.  c. 
71  §  59  The  Secretary  of  State  may.  .cause  any  water-course 
to  be  widened  at  the  expense  of  such  board. 

b.  transf.  At  the  expetise  of  a  person  (or  thing) : 
so  that  he  (or  it)  suffers  consequent  loss,  injury, 
or  diminution. 


1695  Ld.  Preston  Bocth.  Pref.  6  And  so,  at  his  Expence, 
advance  a  little  Trophy  of  Reputations  to  themselves.  1754 
Sherlock  Disc .  (1759)  I.  xiii.  344  Gratify  our  Envy  at  the 
Expence  of  our  Neighbour’s  Reputation.  1807  T.  Thomson 
Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  189  The  copper  wires,  .were  oxidized  at  the 
expence  of  the  acid.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  Itid.  II.  v.  ix. 
71 1  The  interest  of  the  subordinates,  .is.  .pursued  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  service.  1849  Robertson  Serin.  Ser.  1.  vii. 
(1866)  120  There  was  obedience  at  the  expense  of  . .  feeling. 
1879  M.  Arnold  Mixed  Ess.  234  But  the  lovers  of  Hampden 
cannot  forbear  to  extol  him  at  Falkland’s  expense. 

5.  attrib.  and  Comb,  as  in  expense- account ;  ex¬ 
pense-book,  Naut.  (see  quot.  1867)  ;  expense 
magazine,  a  magazine  in  which  a  small  portion 
of  ammunition  is  kept  for  immediate  use ;  expense- 
reforming,  -saving  adjs. 

1828  J.  M.  Spearman  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  80  Expence 
Books.  1867  Smyth  Sailor’s  Word -Ik,  Expense  books ,  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  expenditure  of  the  warrant  officer’s  stores, 
attested  by  the  signing  officers.  1839  W.  F.  Napier  Penins. 
War  xiii.  v,  The  explosion  of  an  expense  magazine.  1845 
Stocqueler  Handbk.  Brit.  India(i&s\)  174 There  are,  also, 
branch  or  expense  magazines  in  the  outworks.  1872  Ray¬ 
mond  Mines  284  The  item  of  roads  is  a  big  one  in  the  ex¬ 
pense  account.  1880  Fortn.  Rev.  Feb.  267  Any  expense-re¬ 
forming  proposal  meets  with  scant  courtesy  from  the  House. 

t  Expe'nseful,  a.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -ful.]  At¬ 
tended  with  or  characterized  by  expense  ;  costly, 
expensive.  Also,  Given  to  expense,  extravagant. 

1605  Chapman  All  Fools  in  Dodsley  O.  P.  (1780)  IV.  144 
To  stay  him  yet  from  more  expenceful  courses.  1624  Wot- 
ton  Archit.  in  Reliq.  Wotton.  (1672)  35  There  is  no  part  of 
Structure  more  expencefull  thenWindows.  1667  Pepys  Diary 
(1879)  IV.  389  The  Duchess  is  not  only  the  proudest  woman 
in  the  world,  but  the  most  expensefull.  1688  Lett.  Present 
State  Italy  162  The  expencefull  humour  that  their  late 
Marriages  with  France  has  spred  among  them,  a  1716 
South  Serin.  (1717)  V.  147  An  expenseful  and  laborious 
Education.  1775  in  Ash. 

Hence  +  Expensefully  adv.,  in  a  manner  in¬ 
volving  much  expense.  +  Expe ‘usefulness,  cost¬ 
liness  ;  rarely  (of  persons')  extravagance. 

1631  Weever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  316  Sir  William  Sidley,  a 
learned  Knight,  painefully  and  expensfully  studious  of  the 
common  good  of  his  countrey.  <11613  Overbury  Arch¬ 
duke's  Country  Wks.  (1856)  232  The  cause  of  the  expense- 
fulnes  of  it  [the  war],  .is  the  remotenesse  of  those  provinces 
from  Spaine.  1688  Ld.  Delamer  Let.  to  daughter  Wks. 
(1694)  34  She  will . .  by  her  expencefulness  leave  her  husband 
no  better  than  she  found  him. 

+  Expe  nseless,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Expense  + 
-less.]  Without  expense.  Of  things :  Inexpen¬ 
sive.  Of  persons  :  Free  from  expense,  frugally. 

1644  Milton  Educ.  5  He . .  may  at  some  time  or  other,  save 
an  Army  by  this  frugall  and  expencelesse  meanes.  1703  Penn 
in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  IX.  241  Keep  my  son  as  expense¬ 
less  as  maybe.  1712  Blackmore  Creation  (1786)  108  What 
health  promotes. .  Is  all  expenseless,  and  procur’d  with  ease. 
1786  Francis  the  Philanthropist  III.  152,  I  gave  him  my 
time  for  expenceless  promises. 

Expensilation  (ekspe:nsildTjan).  Rom.  Law. 
[ad.  L.  expensildtion-em,  properly  expensl  latid  a 
setting  down  of  expenditures.  Cf.  Acceptidation.] 
A  process  by  which  an  existing  cause  of  debt  was 
merged  in  a  new  formal  obligation  (compare  the 
English  ‘account  stated’,  and  the  contract  of  ex¬ 
change  in  the  law  merchant). 

187s  Poste  Gains  111  Comm.  (ed.  z)  363  Expensilation  or 
Literal  contract.  Ibid.  408  One  species  of  Literal  obliga¬ 
tion,  namely  Expensilation,  . .  was  effected  by  an  entry  in 
these  domestic  registers. 

Expensive  (ekspe  nsiv),  a.  [f.  L.  type  *expen- 
siv-us  f.  expendere  (see  Expend  and  -ive)  ;  but  early 
associated  with  Expense.] 

+  1.  Of  a  person :  Given  to  profuse  expenditure 
(of  money,  time,  health,  etc.)  ;  lavish.  Of  an  em¬ 
ployment  :  Tending  to  consume  (time,  health, 
etc.).  Const,  of  Obs. 

1628  Earle  Microcosm.,  Universal  Dun  (Arb.)  74  Hee 
is  now  very  expensiue  of  his  time.  1655  Jer.  Taylor  Golden 
Grove  (1659)  55  Use  what  innocent  refreshment  you  please. . 
[but]  let  it  not  be  too  expensive  of  time,  a  1656  Bp.  Hall 
Episc.  4-  Liturg.  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  421^  See  whether  any 
have  been  more  expensive  either  of  their  ink,  or  their  blood. 
1704  Steele  Lying  Loi’er  11.  (1747)  36  Young  Men  of  this 
Age  are  . .  so  expensive  both  of  their  Health  and  Fortune. 
1817  J.  Gilchrist  Intell.  Patrimony  112  A  regular  arrange¬ 
ment  of  extracts,  .is.  .more  expensive  of  time. 

b.  Fond  of  expense;  extravagant.  Now  rare. 
1650  J er.  Taylor  Holy  Living  (1727)99  What  is  it  to  me . . 
whether  his  wife  be  expensive,  a  1698  Temple  (J.),  Frugal 
and  industrious  men  are  friendly  to  the  established  govern¬ 
ment,  as  the  idle  and  expensive  are  dangerous.  1782  Miss 
Burney  Cecilia  ix.  v,  She  was  far  other  than  expensive. 
1845  Carlyle  Cronnuell(  1873)  I*  *9  Sir  Oliver,  likewise  an 
expensive  man. 

+  c.  (  Liberal,  generous,  distributive*  (J.).  rare. 
1678  Sprat  Serm.  (1722)  103  An  active,  expensive,  inde¬ 
fatigable  goodness,  .such  as  our  Apostle  calls,  .a  Labour  of 
Love. 

2.  Of  a  thing  :  Attended  with  expense ;  costly, 
dear.  To  come  expensive  :  see  Come  24  b.  Also  fig. 

1634  Brereton  Trav.  (Chetham  Soc.)  70  The  two  late  ex¬ 
pensive  and  chargeable  sieges  of  Buss.  1664  Evelyn  tr. 
Frearfs  Archit.  119  Till  ..  the  remedy  [be]  impossible  or 
expensive.  <11715  Burnet  Own  Time  (1734)  II.  658  The 
Law  of  England  is  .  .very  expensive  and  dilatory.  1726-31 
Tindal  Rapin' s  Hist.  Eng.  (1743)  II.  xvn.  109  He  . .  lived 
at  so  expensive  a  rate.  1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N.  i.  xi. 
(1869)  I.  232  To  collect  the  produce  of  unimproved  lands. . 
would  be  too  expensive.  1838  Dickens  Nidi.  Nick,  iv,  It’s 


expensive  keeping  boys  at  home.  1865  Bushnell  Picar. 
Sacr.  11.  i.  192  God  . .  will  bend  Himself  to  any  most  expen¬ 
sive,  lowest  burden  of  sympathy.  1883  Froude  Short 
Stud.  IV.  1.  ii.  16  The  father,  .was  unable  to  give  the  child 
as  expensive  an  education  as  he  had  desired. 

b.  transf.  At  cricket,  of  bowling  or  a  bowler. 
1882  Daily  Tel.  27  May,  Barrett’s  bowling  was  getting 
rather  expensive.  1891  Daily  Neius  30  June  3/7  Mr.  Ferris, 
the  Australian,  proving  very  expensive. 

+  3.  quasi-tff/z/.  =  Expensively.  Obs. 

1796  E.  Parsons  Mysterious  Warning  iv.  236  They  lived 
very  expensive. 

Hence  Expe  nsively  adv.,  in  an  expensive  man¬ 
ner,  with  (great)  expense. 

a  1631  Donne  Let.  to  Sir  H.  G.  in  Poems  279  Our  court 
tooke  the  resolution  . .  to  receive  him  [the  French  Prince] 
solemnly,  ceremoniously;  and  expensively,  a  1745  Swift 
(J.),  I  never  knew  him  live  so  great  and  expensively. 
1809-10  Coleridge  Friend  (1865)  146  Our  immense  military 
force  is  better  and  more  expensively  clothed.  1886  Law 
Times  Rep.  LI  1 1.  611/1  The  liquidators  could  collect  the 
outstanding  calls,  .less  expensively  than  the  plaintiffs. 

Expensive  ness  (ekspe#nsivnes).  [f.  prec.  + 

-NESS.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  expensive  or  costly,  or  of 
requiring  large  outlay ;  costliness. 

1655  Fuller  Hist.  Camb.  (1840)  224  Considering  the  ex- 
pensiveness  of  the  place  [Cambridge].  1656  Prynne  Rights 
Eng.  Freemen  21  The  expensivenesse.  .of  their  Law  sutes. 
1705  Akbuthnot  Coins  viii.  (1727)  75  Their  Highways,  for 
their  extent,  solidity  or  expensiveness,  are  some  of  the 
greatest  monuments  of  the  grandeur  of  their  Empire.  1876 
Geo.  Eliot  Dan.  Der.  1.  x,  That .  .celebrity  which  makes  an 
artist  great  to  the  most  ordinary  people  by  their  knowledge 
of  his  great  expensiveness.  1882  Seeley  in  Macm.  Mag. 
XLVI.  457  The  expensiveness  of  the  wars. 

2.  Disposition  to  lavish  expenditure,  extrava¬ 
gance.  Now  rare. 

1642  Fuller  Holy  <$•  Prof.  St.  1.  xiv.  45  Ulrick  Fugger  . . 
was  disinherited  of  a  great  patrimony  onely  for  his  studious- 
nesse,  and  expensivenesse  in  buying  costly  manuscripts. 
1796  Jane  Austen  Sense  <5*  Sens.  iii.  xi.  304  His  expensive¬ 
ness  is  acknowledged  even  by  himself.  1819  L.  Hunt  In¬ 
dicator  No.  1  (1822)  I.  7  An  improved  knowledge  which 
does  not  confound  good  taste  with  expensiveness. 

Expergefacient  (ekspa  Jid^/ffi-Jient),  a.  rare. 
[ad.L.  expergefacient-em,  pr.  pple.  of  expergefaccrc. 
see  next.]  Awakening ;  of  a  nature  to  rouse  or 
wake  up. 

1821  Blackw.  Mag.  X.  117  Which,  .would  prove  as  exper- 
gifacient  [sic]  as  a  sternutatory  to  the  parties  addressed. 

Expergefaction  (ekspauidgffarkfsn).  Now 
rare.  [ad.  late  1..  expergefaclion-em,  n.  of  action 
f.  expergefaccre,  f.  experg-bre  to  awake,  rouse  + 
facere  to  make,  cause.]  The  action  of  awaking  or 
rousing  ;  the  state,  condition  or  fact  of  being  awak¬ 
ened  or  aroused. 

1638  O.  Sedgwicke  Serin.  (1639)  15  An  heavenly  experge¬ 
faction.  1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  p  204  The  dilatory  ex¬ 
pergefaction  from  a  disease.  1660  Howell  Parly  0/ Beasts 
45  Having,  after  such  a  long  noctivagation .  .return’d  to  my 
perfect  expergefaction.  1824  Blackw.  Mag.  XV.  94  An¬ 
other  propitious  recollection  ;  namely,  my  first  experge¬ 
faction  at  Farsa.  1827  G.  S.  Faber,  Sacr.  Calendar 
Prophecy  (1844)  III.  118  The  first  Head,  after  a  long  reign 
of  more  than  1800  years  subsequent  to  its  expergefaction 
by  Augustus,  etc. 

Expergefactor  (ekspSuidgffKk-taj  .  [agent- 
n.  f.  L.  expergefacere  (see  prec.).]  One  who,  or 
that  which,  awakens ;  an  awakener. 

1823  Mechanic s  Mag.  No.  7.  108  The  newly  invented 
Hydraulic  Expergefactor  rings  a  bell  at  the  time  when  a 
person  wishes  to  rise. 

f  Expe-rgefy,  v.  Obs.~°  [ad.  L.  expergefac¬ 
ere  :  see  prec.  and  -fy.]  brans.  To  awaken. 

1623-6  in  Cockeram. 

t  Expergrscence.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  ex- 
pergisccnt-em,  pr.  pple.  of  expergisci  to  awake,  be 
awakened  :  see  -ence.]  An  awaking  from  sleep. 

a  1 734  North  Lives  (1890)  III.  144  If  it  will  save  him 
I  should  perceive  a  plain  expergiscence  though  1  had  no 
sense  of  drowsiness. 

Experience  (ekspl^riens),  sb.  Also  4-6  ex- 
periens,  -ians,  -yens,  5-6  experyence.  [a.  Fr. 
experience,  ad.  L.  experientia,  f.  experient-em,  pr. 
pple.  of  experTrl  to  try,  put  to  the  test.] 

-j- 1.  The  action  of  putting  to  the  test ;  trial.  To 
make  experience  of',  to  make  trial  of.  Obs. 

1388  Wyclif  Gen.  xiii.  15  Now  y  schal  take  experience 
[1382  experyment]  of  ?ou.  1393  Gowf.r  Con/.  1.  14  At 
Avynon  thexperience  Therof  hap  soue  an  euidence.  1 596 
Spenser  F.Q.  v.  i.  7  Of  all  the  which.  .She  [AstraeaJ  caused 
him  [Artegall]  to  make  experience  Vpon  wild  beasts.  1631 
Shirley  School  0/ Complement  1.  i.  Make  Experience  of  my 
loyalty,  by  some  service.  1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  Ep. 
Ded.  A  ij  b,  The  Art  of  Shorthand  . .  much  wondered  at  by 
Travailers,  that  have  seen  the  experience  of  it  in  England. 

•f  b.  A  tentative  procedure ;  an  operation  per¬ 
formed  in  order  to  ascertain  or  illustrate  some 
truth  ;  an  experiment.  Obs. 

c  1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  11. 280, 1  prove  it . .  Be  experience, 
for  if  that  thou  Threw  in  a  water  now,  a  stone  [etc.].  1 1420 
Fallad.  on  Hush.  vm.  47  Nowe  have  I  made  inoculacion 
Ofpere  and  appultree:  the  experience  Hath  preved  wel. 
1576  Baker  Jeiuell  of  Health  112  a,  The  Aucthour.  .hath 
both  seene,  and  done  many  experiences  worthy  memorie. 
1649  Blithe  Eng.  Improv.  Impr.  (1653)  60  They  will  tell  you 
a  story  of  I  know  not  what  experiences  they  have  made, 
when  alas  they  never  knew  that  an  Experiment  must  hold 
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in  all  its  parts.  1678  R.  R[ussell]  Geber  11. 1.  iv.  i.  86  All 
which,  .we  shall ..  declare,  with  their  Causes  and  with  easie 
Experiences.  1763  Eliz.  Carter  in  Pennington  Mem. 
(1816)  I.  301,  I  was.  .assured,  by  people  who  have  made  the 
experience,  that  [etc.]. 

1 2.  Proof  by  actual  trial ;  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion.  To  put  in  experience  :  to  fulfil  in  practice. 
Obs. ;  passing  into  3. 

c  1391  Chaucer  Astral.  11.  §  1,  I.. found  the  point  of  my 
rewle  . .  a  lite  with-in  the  degree  &  than  haddy  of  this  con- 
clusioun  the  ful  experience.  1393  Gower  Conf.  II.  138  Thus 
hath  this  king  experience,  How  fooles  done  the  reverence 
To  gold.  1447  Bokenham  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  5,  I  had  hereof 
good  experyence.  £1489  Caxton  Sonnes  of  Ay  won  xxii. 

469  Ye  maye  well  perceyve  the  experyence  of  it  every'  day'. 
1494  Fabyan  Chron.  v.  cxix.  96  Augusty'ne . .  warnyd  them . . 
that,  .they  shuld  . .  receyue  warre  and  wreche ;  the  whiche 
was  after  put  in  experience  by  Ethelfridus  Kynge  of  North¬ 
umberland.  1594  Marlowe  &  Nashe  Dido  iv.  iv,  And  now 
to  make  experience  of  my' love,  Fair  sister  Anna,  lead  my  lover 
forth.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  II.  v.  i.  §  1.  261  The  ex¬ 
perience  that  Pyrrhus  hath  giuen,  of  the  Roman  power,  in 
his  dayes.  1715  Pe  Foe  Font.  Instruct.  1.  iii.  (1841)  I.  58, 

I  have  a  full  experience  of  that,  and  thought  my  happiness 
always  complete  in  it. 

3.  The  actual  observation  of  facts  or  events,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  source  of  knowledge. 

1377  Langland  P.  PI.  B.  xviii.  151  Thorw  experience.  .1 
hope  pel  shal  be  sailed.  1563  Fulke  Meteors  (1640)  13  : 
Therefore  the  Mariners  by  experience  trying,  that  one 
flame.. signified  tempest  at  hand,  supposed  the  same  flame 
to  be  the  goddess  Helena.  1577  Dooge  Heresbach's 
Ilusb.  111.  (1586)  121  b,  To  poure  into  his  mouth  wine  and  ; 
oyle..we  finde  by  experience,  is  verye  good.  1651  Wittie  j 
tr.  Primrose's  Pop.  Err.  1.  xiv.  51  Experience  teacheth  that 
Agarick  purges  fieame.  1736  Butler  A nal.i.  ii.  35  It  is  not 
so  much  a  Deduction  of  Reason,  as  a  Matter  of  Experience. 
1764  Goldsm.  Trait.  371  Just  experience  tells  .  .That  those 
that  think  must  govern  those  that  toil.  178s  Reid  Int. 
Powers  627  Experience  informs  us  only  of  what  has  been, 
but  never  of  what  must  be.  1830  Herschel  Stud.  Nat. 
Phil.  11.  i.  (1851)  76  The.  .only  ultimate  source  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  nature  and  its  laws,  experience ;  by  which  we  j 
mean.. the  accumulated  experience  of  all  mankind  in  all 
ages,  registered  in  books  or  recorded  by  tradition.  1851 
Helps  Friends  in  C.  1. 19  By  making  men  as  gods,  enabling 
them  to  understand  without  experience.  1862  [Sir  J.  F. 
Stephen]  Ess.  by  a  Barrister  329  Daily  experience  informs  ■ 
us  of  the  consequences. 

4.  The  fact  of  being  consciously  the  subject  of 
a  state  or  condition,  or  of  being  consciously  affected  ] 
by  an  event.  Also  an  instance  of  this  ;  a  state  or 
condition  viewed  subjectively ;  an  event  by  yvhich 
one  is  affected. 

1382  Wyclif  Gen.  xxx.  27  Laban  seide  to  him.  .thur3  ex- 
peryens  Y  haue  lernyd  for  God  hath  blissid  to  me  for  thee. 
c  1386  Chaucer  Wife's  Prol.  1  Experiens.  .were  ynough  for 
me  To  speke  of  wo  that  is  in  manage.  14. .  Purific.  Marie 
in  Tundale's  Pis.  129  To  have  experiens  Only  of  chyldyng. 
c  1532  Dewes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgrave  1049  Please  God 
that  ye  understande  it  by  experiens.  1615  J.  Stephens 
Satir.  Ess.  (ed.  2)  172  A  complete  man.  .knowes  what  ex¬ 
perience  can  teach,  but  is  not  taught  by  experience.  1693 
C.  Mather  Wond.  Invis .  World ,  Churches,  whose  Com¬ 
municants  have  been  seriously  examined  about  their  Ex¬ 
perience  of  Regeneration.  1846  Hawthorne  Mosses  (1883) 
47^  A  man  of  science  who  ..  had  made  experience  of  a 
spiritual  affinity  more  attractive  than  any  chemical  one.  1 
1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  254  Loth.,  had  learned  by 
experience  how  soon  James  forgot  obligations.  1874  Miss 
MuLOCKa  My  Mother  I  8  Many  another  girl  has  gone 
thro’ a  similar  experience.  1878  Hooker  &  Ball  Marocco 
269  Another  unlooked-for  experience  was  in  store  for  us. 

b.  In  religious  use  :  A  state  of  mind  or  feeling 
forming  part  of  the  inner  religious  life  ;  the  mental 
history  (of  a  person)  with  regard  to  religious  emo¬ 
tion.  Also  attrib.,  esp.  in  Experience- meeting,  a 
meeting  ( e.g.  a  Methodist  class-meeting  or  love- 
feast)  held  for  the  recital  of  religious  experiences. 

1674  Owen  Holy  Spirit  (1693)  49  Testified  unto  by  the  Ex¬ 
perience  of  them  that  truely  believe.  1684  Bunyan  Pilgr. 

11.  47  marg .,  A  Repetition  of  Christiana’s  Experience. 
✓Z1758  J.  Edwards  Whs.  III.  32  Those  experiences  which 
are  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  are  right.  1841-4  Emer¬ 
son  Ess.  Ser.  1.  256  The  rapture  of  -the  Moravian  and 
Quietist.  .the  experiences  of  the  Methodists,  are  varying 
forms  [etc.].  1854  H.  Miller  Footpr.  Creat.  xiii.  (1874)  235 

Ought  the  Christian  controversialist  to  avail  himself,  in  this 
question,  of  the  experience  argument?  1857  Goodrich  Re*  1 
coll.  I.  214  [At  these  meetings]  there  was  praying,  and  ex¬ 
horting,  and  telling  experiences,  and  singing,  .sentimental 
religious  hymns. 

5.  In  senses  3,  4  often  personified  ;  esp.  in  various 
proverbial  phrases. 

c  1450  Nun  150  in  E.  E.  P.  142  ‘  What  ys  yowr  name,  dame 
einpryse  ?  ’  Sche  seyde  ‘  my  name  ys  experience.*  1578  Timme 
Calvin  on  Gen.  249  Experience,  .is  the  school maistresse  of 
fooles.  1590  Sir  J.  Smyth  Disc.  Weapons  Sig.  *2b,  Ex¬ 
perience  is  the  mother  of  Science.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  iv.  ii. 

34  Experience,  oh  thou  disproou’st  Report.  1650  Bp.  Hall 
Balm  Gil.  301  If  experience  be  the  mistresse  of  fools,  I  am 
sure  it  is  the  mother  of  wisdome.  1667  Decay  C/tr.  Piety 
104  Experience  is  the  daughter  of  Time.  1826  Disraeli 
Viv.  Grey  v.  i,  Experience  is  the  child  of  Thought. 

6.  What  has  been  experienced ;  the  events  that 
have  taken  place  within  the  knowledge  of  an  in¬ 
dividual,  a  community,  mankind  at  large,  either 
during  a  particular  period  or  generally. 

1607  Norden  Surv.  Dial.  31,  I  can  finde  nothing  in  mine 
experience  to  contradict  your  speech.  1759  Robertson 
Hist.  Scot.  I.  vi.  423  Her  animosity  against  the  queen  of 
Scots  was  greatly  augmented  by  recent  experience,  i860 
Mill 'Repr.  Govt .  (1865)  141/2  Profound  study  of  Indian 
experience. 


7.  Knowledge  resulting  from  actual  observation 
or  from  what  one  has  undergone. 

1553  Eden  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  7  It  hardelye  agpeeth 
with  the  principles  of  Philosophie  &  common  experience. 
1600  Shaks.  A.  Y.L.  iv.i.26  Jaq.  Yes,  I  haue  gain’d  my  ex- 
perience.  Eos.  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad.  1607 
Norden  Surv.  Dial.  39, 1  have  no  further  experience  of  you 
then  the  hare  report  of  my  Tenant.  1658  Sir  T.  Browne 
Hydriot.  Ep.  Ded.,  Having  no  old  experience  of  the  Dura¬ 
tion  of  their  Relics.  1791  Gouv.  Morris  in  Sparks  Life  <y 
Writ.  (1832)  III.  20  Most  men  have  the  generosity  to  pay 
for  their  own  experience,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  I.  ii.  22,  I 
had  had  but  little  experience  of  alpine  phenomena. 

•j-  b.  A  piece  of  experimental  knowledge ;  a 
fact,  maxim,  rule,  or  device  drawn  from  or  approved 
by  experience ;  cotter,  something  expertly  fash¬ 
ioned.  Obs. 

1570  Dee  Math.  Prcf.  24  This  Arte  [Astrology]  is  fur. 
nished  with  many  other  great  Artes  and  experiences. 
*577  B.  Googe  Heresbach's  Hush.  iv.  (1586)  170  Some 
have  an  other  experience  for  this  purpose,  and  that  is 
Potshardes  beaten  small  . .  and  given  unto  them  [Doves]. 
1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iii.  i.  27  How  hast  thou  purchased 
this  experience?  1621  Bolton  Stat.  Irel.  330  Sir  Percy 
Sidney  . .  hath  . .  found  amongst  other  experiences  the 
great  abuse  of  the  clergie  there.  1657  T.  Barker  Art 
of  Angling  (1659)  51,  I  have  found  an  experience  [i.  e. 
salmon  roe  as  bait]  of  late  which  you  may  angle  with,  and 
take  great  store  of  this  kind  of  fish.  1669  Sturmy  Man¬ 
ner's  Mag.  1.  ii.  14,  I  will  add  one  old  approved  Experience 
for  the  Mariners  use  . .  that  is,  to  cut  Hair,  the  Moon  in 
[Taurus,  etc.].  1670-98  Lassels  Voy.  Italy  II.  128  Here  I 
saw  the  schools,  .full  of  pretty  curiosities  and  experiences, 
Mechanical,  Mathematical,  and  Hydraulical. 

8.  The  state  of  having  been  occupied  in  any  de¬ 
partment  of  study  or  practice,  in  affairs  generally, 
or  in  the  intercourse  of  life ;  the  extent  to  which, 
or  the  length  of  time  during  which,  one  has  been 
so  occupied  ;  the  aptitudes,  skill,  judgement,  etc. 
thereby  acquired. 

1483  Caxton  Cato  A  viij,  He  ought  to  haue  thexperience . . 
to  knowe  what  thynge  right  is.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  3  To 
theym  that  . .  haue  in  Cronycles  full  experyence.  1509 
Fisher  Fun.  Serm.  C'iess  Richmond  Wks.  292  The  duke  of 
suthfolke.  .was  a  man  of  grete  experyence.  1511-2  Act  3 
Hen.  VIII ,  c.  11  To  the  perfecte  knowlege  wherof  bee 
requisite  bothe  grete  lernyng  and  ripe  experience.  1586  J. 
Hooker  Girald.  Irel.  ii.  xb  in  Holinshed,  By  reason  of 
their  continuall  wars  they  are  very  valient,  bold,  and  of 
great  experiences.  1591  Shaks.  Two  Gent.  II.  iv.  69  His 
yeares  but  yong,  but  his  experience  old.  1647  Clarendon 
Hist.  Reb.  1.  (1702)  I.  38  Observations,  and  Reflections; 
out  of  which,  that,  which  is  commonly  call’d  Experience,  is 
constituted.  1709  Steele  Tatter  No.  98  p  2  You  are  stricken 
in  Years,  and  have  had  great  Experience  in  the  World. 
1735-8  Bolingbroke  On  Parties  2  There  is  need  of . .  those 
Habits  in  Business  called  Experience.  1770  Burke  Corr. 
(1844)  I.  240  His  experience  in  the  world  is  but  moderate. 
1828  WHATELviv/i£i‘.  it.  §  7  The  authority  derived  from  Expe¬ 
rience. 

trails/.  1880  Miss  Bird  Japan  I.  124  Making  a  difficult 
meal  from  a  fowl  of  much  experience. 

Experience  (ekspD'riens),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

I.  f  1-  trails.  To  make  trial  or  experiment  of; 
to  put  to  the  test ;  to  test,  try.  Obs. 

1533  Llyot  Cast.  Helthe  iii.  vi.  (1541)  62  b,  In  extreme 
necessitie  it  were  better  experience  some  remedy,  than  to  do 
nothynge.  1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  11.  iii.  195  Alexander 
.  .experienc’d  him  in  some  intricate  business,  and  found  him 
a  person  of  worth.  1681  Chetham  Anglers  Vade-ju.  iv. 
$14  (1689)  46  Having  never  experienced  them  for  these  Fish, 
I  dare  not  be  positive.  1774  Pennant  Tour~Scot.  in  1772, 
^68  Persuade  their  governess  to  experience  their  zeal.  1780 
in  Picton  L'pool Munic.  Pec.  (1886)  II.  200 That  theexpences 
of  the  Sessions  dinners,  .be  experienced  for  a  few  Sessions. 

+  b.  To  ascertain  or  prove  by  experiment  or 
observation  ;  chiefly  with  sentence  as  obj.  Also 
rarely,  To  prove  or  reveal  (a  thing)  to  (a  person) 
by  experience.  Obs. 

1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  G  iij  b,  I  my  selfe  have 
often  experienced,  the  best  remedy  is  [etc.].  1656-7  Bur¬ 

tons  Diary  (1828)  I.  333  This  Quartermaster,  .had  one 
hundred  good  horses  in  town.. for  what  purpose  time  will 
experience..  1690  Lady  Russell  Lett.  cxvi.  II.  80  This  trial 
has.  .experienced  to  me  my  sad  weakness.  1750  tr.  Lco- 
nardus'  Mirr.  Stones  82  It  has  been  experienced,  that  if  it 
be  hung  about  the  neck,  it  will  cure  the  epilepsy. 

2.  To  have  experience  of ;  to  meet  with;  to  feel, 
suffer,  undergo. 

1588  Parke  tr.  Mcudoza's  Hist.  China  349  [He]  declared 
unto  them,  as  one  that  had  experienced  the  same,  the  re- 
warde  of  that  good  deede.  1645  Saltmarsh  Open.  Prynne's 
New  Bk.  3  We  experience  in  part  some  remainders  of  Pre¬ 
lacy.  1646  —  Smoke  in  Temple  56  [The  author  defends  his 
use  of. the  verb  (see  prec.  quot.)  on  the  ground  that,  useful 
neologisms  are  permissible].  1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  ii.  Wks. 
1874  I.  45  The  whole  passage  is.  .applicable  to  what  we  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  present  world.  1773  J.  Allen  Serm.  St. 
M aryls  Oxf.  25  They  who  experience  his  loving  kindness. 
1847  Mrs.  A.  Kerr  HistServia  334  He  was  himself  soon  to 
experience  a  similar  fate,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xviii.  129,  I 
experienced  no  trace  of  mountain  sickness. 

b.  To  learn  (a  fact)  by  experience ;  to  find. 
With  direct  obj.  and  compl.  inf.,  or  with  sentence 
as  obj.  Now  rare. 

1580  Sir  P.  Sidney  Arcadia  (1613)  207  Pamela,  .had  now 
experienced  how  much  care  doth  sollicite  a  lovers  heart. 
1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  iii.  65  The  divine  government,  which 
we  experience  ourselves  under  the  present  state.  1739 
Labelye  Short  A  cc.  Piers  Westm.  Bridge  63  That  River  is 
experienced  not  rapid  enough  to  occasion  any  Damage  to 
the  Piers  of  those  Bridges.  1796  H.  Hunter  tr.  St.-Pierre's 
Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III.  621,  I  then  experienced  what  I  knew 


before  hand,  that  there  are  [etc.].  1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  tp 

It.  Jrnls.  I.  88,  I  have  experienced  that  a  landscape  and  the 
sky  unfold  the  deepest  beauty. 

c.  transf  Of  a  thing  :  To  meet  with,  undergo. 

1786  T.  J  efferson  Writ.  (1859)  II.  24  The  treaties,  .have 

experienced  greater  delay  than  was  expected.  1794  Sulli¬ 
van  VieivNat.  I.  217  Holland  often  experiences  a  degree  of 
cold  greater  than  countries  placed  under  higher  latitudes. 
1828  J.  M.  Spearman  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  198  The  resist¬ 
ance  experienced  by  the  base  of  the  cone.  1888  Burgon 
Lives  12  Gd.  Men  II.  xii.  420  His  bodily  strength  was., 
visibly  experiencing  decay. 

d.  To  experience  religion  :  to  be  converted.  U.  S. 

a  1852  Mrs.  Whitcher  Widovu  Bedott  Papers  (1883)  xx. 

80  He  was  a  wonderful  pious  pedlar,  .had  jest  experienced 
religion.  1868  O.  W.  Holmes  Guard.  Angel  xii,  Some 
went  so  far  as  to  doubt  if  she  had  ever  experienced  religion, 

1  for  all  she  was  a  professor.  1891  Mrs.  K.  D.  Wiggin 
Timothy's  Quest.  136  You’d  think  nobody  ever  experienced 
religion  afore,  he’s  so  set  up  ’bout  it. 

f  II.  3.  a.  To  give  experience  to  ;  to  make  ex¬ 
perienced  ;  to  train  (soldiers).  Also,  in  passive : 
To  be  informed  or  taught  by  experience  (Const,  of, 
or  with  snbord.  clause').  Obs. 

c  1534  tr.  Pol.  Vcrg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  64  Well  ex¬ 
perienced  that  mistruste  or  confidence  depended  on  the 
first  casualltie  of  the  battaile.  1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts 
(1673)  249  The  Foot-men  . .  being  experienced  to  run  sud¬ 
denly  with  the  Horse  men,  leaped  into  the  battail.  16x2  W. 
Parkes  Ciirtaine-Dr.  (1876)  33  Whom  no  tryall  can  experi¬ 
ence,  whom  no  destruction  can  forewarne.  1621  Lady  M. 
Wroth  Urania  509  Able  to  heare  of  Cupid,  though  not  .. 
experienced  by  wound  of  his  force.  1627  Sir  R.  Cotton 
Short  View  in  Phenix  1.  70  The  King,  by  this  experienced 
of  the  intents  of  his  rebellious  lords,  and  finding,  etc.  1654 
Whitlock  Zootomia  567  Experience  thy  Soule  in  the  com¬ 
forts  of  Christs  dying. 

f  b.  To  gain  experience  in,  practise  the  use  *of 
(arms).  Obs.  rare. 

1727  W.  Harte  Statius'  6th  Thebaid  24  The  youthful 
sailors.  .Their  arms  experience,  and  for  sea  prepare. 

Experienced  (ekspH-rienst),  ppl.  a.  Also 
!  6-7  -enc’Venst.  [f.  Experienced/;,  and 7;.  +  -ed1.] 
1.  Of  persons,  their  faculties  and  powers  ;  occas. 
of  animals,  and  humorously  of  inanimate  things  : 
Having  experience  ;  wise  or  skilful  through  ex- 
i  perience.  Const,  in,  f  of '. 

1576'  J.  Knewstub  Confut.  (1579)  Q  ij  b,  Men  not  experi¬ 
enced  of  his  goodness  particularly  must  needs  think,  etc. 
1592  Chettle  Kind-harts  Dr.  (1841)  28  The  vvorshipfull 
company  of  experienst  chirurgions.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  tfp  Cr . 
1.  iii.  68  To  his  experienc’d  tongue.  1654  Cromwell  Sp.  4 
Sept.  (Carlylet,  It  will  be  the  wisdom  of  all  knowing  and 
experienced  Christians  to  do  as  Jude  saith.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  1.  568  He  through  the  armed  Files  Darts  his  experi- 
enc’t  eye.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  328  A 
crew  of  fifty  men,  all  able  and  experienced  sailors.  1727  Swift 
Vanbrugh’s  House ,  Th*  experienc’d  bricks  that  knew  their 
trade.  1832  Kt.  Martineau  Hill  fip  Valley  ii.  29  The  stray 
sheep  may  come  back  experienced  in  pasturage.  1849  Tho- 
reau  Week  Concord  Riv.  Saturday  27  His  old  experienced 
coat  hanging,  .straight  and  brown  as  the  yellow  pine  back. 
1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  325  At.  that  Board  sate 
j  Godolphin  the  most  prudent  and  experienced  . .  of  finan¬ 
ciers. 

absol.  1612  Brinsley  Lnd.  Lit.  176  Graue  testimonies. . 
of  the.  .wisest,  and  most  experienced.  1838  Lytton  Alice 
13  The  young  ever  wonder  why  the  experienced  should  be 
sad. 

f  2.  Of  remedies,  etc.  :  Tested,  tried,  approved. 
1569  R.  Androse  (title),  Alexis’  Secrets,  .containing  680 
and  odd  experienced  medecines.  1641  Best  Farm.  Bks. 
(Surtees)  1  The  experienced  adage  ‘  ojnne  annual  general 
sibi simile *.  1676  Hale  Contempt.  1.  2  1 1  is  the  most  certain, 
known,  experienced  truth  in  the  World  that  all  men  must 
die.  1780  Johnson  Let.  Mrs.  Thrale  24  Aug.,  To., 
counteract  by  experienced  remedies  every  new  tendency. 

3.  Met  with  in  the  course  of  experience  ;  felt, 
suffered,  undergone. 

1604  Stirling  Aurora  Song  11.  8  For  long  experienc’d  wo 
well  witnesse  beares,  That  teares  cannot  quench  sighes. 
1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  Isl.  xii.  xxxvii,  Too  well  we  know 
his  power  by  long  experienc’t  harms.  1686  R.  Dunning 
Overseer  of  Poor  7  The  experienced  effects  of  our  Method. 
1849-50  Alison  Hist.  Europe  VIII.  Ii.  §11.  235  A  cautious 
and  guiltless  reformation  of  experienced  grievances. 

Hence  +  Expe  riencedly  adv.,  by  experience. 
1617  Strafford  in  Browning  Lifez^g,  I  having  felt  [him] 
experiencedly  to  be  very  little  friendly  towards  me. 

Experienceless  (ekspD-riensles),  a.  [f.  Ex- 
pekience  sb.  +  -less.]  Having  no  experience. 

1875  Browning  Arisfoph.  Apol.  167  Unobservant  or  ex¬ 
perienceless.  1881  A  mer.  Missionary  ( N.  Y.)  J uly  189  They 
started  out  homeless,  .and  experienceless. 

Experiencer  (eksple-riensoi).  [f.  Experi¬ 
ence  v.  + -er1.] 

1.  One  who  experiences  something. 

1862  F.  Hall  Hindu  Philos.  Syst.  214  Neither  doer,  nor 
experiencer.  1889  Wright  Chalice  oj  Carden  xiii.  92  A 
fine  enthusiasm,  of  such  potency. .  that,  .the  experiencer 
of  it  has  already  in  imagination  attained  unto  the  end. 

t  2.  One  who  makes  experiments.  Obs. 

1644  Digby  Nat.  Bodies  viii.  4  A  curious  experiencer  did 
affirme,  that  the  likenesse  of  any  obiect  [etc.].  Hence  1755 
in  Johnson,  1775  in  Ash,  and  in  mod.  Diets, 
t  Expediency.  Obs.  rare .  In  6  experiensie, 
-ensy.  [ad.  L.  experientia :  see  Experience  sb. 
and  -ency.]  =  Experience  sb.  6,  7. 

*556  J-  Heywood  Spider  F.  liii.  33  Unknowne  to  all 
that  haue  not  felinglie  Felt  of  the  same,  in  their  experi¬ 
ensie.  Ibid.  Wn.  101  Hauing  in  all  times  had  experiensy, 
Of  rashe  beginning  of  war. 
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EXPERIMENTALISM. 


t  Experient,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  cxje- 
rient-eni  :  see  Experience  .?£.] 

A.  adj.  Having  experience ;  =  Experienced  i. 
Experietit  of :  acquainted  with. 

•  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  n.  96  The  wardeyne  with  his 
rodde  experient  May  be  therof  thourgh  putting  every  went 
[i.e.  space  dug],  c  1523  Barclay  tr.  Mancini’s  Mirr.  Gd. 
Manners  H  iiij  b,  The  manner  . .  Of  a  wyse  Phesician  or 
Leche  experient.  1603  Chapman  All  Fooles  Plays  1873  I. 
121  Which  wisedome  sure  he  learn ’d  Of  his  experient  father. 
1630  Lord  Persecs  29  The  knowledge  of  the  latter  in  these 
experient  times  seemeth  unnecessary. 

ah  sol.  1642  Herle  Fuller  Ansn'.  to  Feme  To  Rdr.  1  No 
man  can  write  well  of  it,  but  he  must,  .eate  the  Roll  . .  the 
experient  herein  are  only  eloquent. 

B.  sb.  Something  experienced,  tested,  or  tried. 

1603  Timme  Quersit.  in.  156  This  noble  experient. 

Experiential  (ekspl>>:ri|e-njal),  a.  [f.  L.  ex- 
perienti-a  (see  Experience  sb.)  +  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  experience  or  observation  ;  based  on 
or  derived  from  experience.  Experiential  philo¬ 
sophy  :  the  system  which  regards  all  knowledge  as 
derived  from  experience.  So  experiential  philo¬ 
sopher,  doctrine,  etc. 

1816  Coleridge  Statesw.  Man.  App.  p.  xi,  The  un¬ 
derstanding  or  experiential  faculty,  unirradiated  by  the 
reason,  .has  no  appropriate  object  but  the  material  world. 
1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Mctaph .  (1877)  I.  iii.  54  It  is 
called  empirical  or  experiential  . .  because  it  is  given  us  by 
experience  or  observation.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  {1886)  67 
The  same  method  . .  presided  over  the  birth  of  the  experi¬ 
ential  psychology.  1874  Carpenter  Ment.  Phys.  1.  ii.  §  58 
The  experiential  acquirement  of  knowledge.  1882-3  H.  D. 
Calderwood  in  Schaff  Encycl .  Relig.  Know/.  1224.  The 
sceptical  assault  of  Hume  on  the  experiential  philosophy. 

Hence  Experie*ntialism,  the  theory  or  doctrine 
that  all  knowledge  is  derived  from  experience. 
Experientialist,  a  supporter  of,  or  a  believer  in, 
experientialism.  Experientially  adv.,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  experience,  in  experience. 

1865  Masson  Rec.  Brit.  Philos.  37  As  Mr.  Mill  has  used 
the  adjective  ‘  Experiential ' . .  perhaps  the  substantive  Ex¬ 
perientialism.  .might  be  brought  into  use.  1870  Contempt 
Rev.  XIV.  286  The  Experientialists  are  always  saying  to 
the  Axiomatic  moralists,  ‘  You  do  not  understand — we  be¬ 
lieve  in  Conscience  just  as  much  as  you  do.’  1876  Fox 
Bourne  Locke  II.  x.  114  Locke’s  piety,  .did  not  make  him 
less  of  an  experientialist  or  utilitarian. 

1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  1.  Introd.  12/1  This  trinall 
effect  or  spirituall  influence  on  the  Soul  is  experientially  true. 
1697  J.  Sergeant  Solid  Philos.  124  The  Reflex  Act  is  ex¬ 
perientially  known  by  the  very  Act  it  self.  1887  Mrs.  C. 
Reade  Maid  o'  the  Mill  I.  xvii.  246  He  is,  socially,  as 
well  as  experientially,  vastly  her  superior. 

t  Expe*riently,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  Experient  + 
-ly2.]  By  or  in  experience;  experimentally. 

1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Saivle  v.  xiv.  (1483)  107  Bodely  thynges 
ye  men  knowen  experyently.  1504  tr.  T.  a  Kempis  278 
That  I  may  experyently  haue  the  heuenly  manna. 

Experiment  (ekspe-riment).  Also  4-5 
-yment,  6  -imente.  [a.  OF.  experiment ,  ad.  L. 
experiment-um,  n.  of  action  f.  experiri  to  try.] 

1.  The  action  of  trying  anything,  or  putting  it 
to  proof ;  a  test,  trial ;  esp.  in  phrases,  To  make , 
+  take  ( an )  experiment .  Const,  of.  Now  some¬ 
what  arch.y  and  conveying  some  notion  of  sense  3. 

1382  [see  Experience  sb.  1  quot  1388].  1542  Udall  in 

Lett .  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  7  Oons  again  to  take  experimente 
of  me.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  JV.  iv.  ii.  36  To  make  another 
experiment  of  his  suspition.  1618  Wither  Motto ,  ‘  Nec 
Careo'  (1633)  533,  I  want  not  much  experiment  to  show 
That  all  is  good  God  pleaseth  to  bestow.  1691  T.  H[ale] 
Acc.  New  Invent.  6  The  making  the  first  Experiment  thereof 
at  Portsmouth.  1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  2  p  10  He  may 
..make  a  cheap  experiment  of  his  abilities.  1778  Burke 
Corr.  (1844^  II.  241  The  thing  was  worth  the  experiment. 
1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  iii.  99  A  short  experi¬ 
ment  of  resistance.  1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men,  Napoleon 
Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  381  Here  was  an  experiment,  .of  the  powers 
of  intellect  without  conscience. 

+  b.  An  expedient  or  remedy  to  be  tried.  Obs. 

1586  Cogan  Haven  Health  (1636)  120  The  water,  .is  given 
to  drinke . .  as  a  certaine  experiment.  1657  W.  Coles  A  dam 
in  Eden  lxxviii,  You  will  find  it  a  sure  Experiment  for  the 
Quinsey.  1676  Lister  in  Ray's  Corr.  (1848)  124  The  vine¬ 
gar.  .from  Gallium  luteum,  which  I  have  tried, and  is  a  rare 
experiment.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (1840)  I.  146  At  length  I 
found  out  an  experiment  for  that,  also,  which  was  this,  etc. 

2.  A  tentative  procedure  ;  a  method,  system  of 
things,  or  course  of  action,  adopted  in  uncertainty 
whether  it  will  answer  the  purpose. 

1594  Carew  Huartc’s  Exam.  Wits  { 1616)307  Let  him., 
cause  some  shepheards  to  try  this  experiment.  1625  Bacon 
Ess.,  Innovations  (Arb.)  527  It  is  good,  .not  to  try  Experi¬ 
ments  in  States.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  194  Begin 
again  in  ten  or  twelve  Days,  .to  make  Experiments.  1874 
Green  Short  Hist.  viii.  582  Puritanism,  .as  a  political  ex¬ 
periment.  .had  ended  in  utter  failure.  1875  Jowett  Plato 
(ed.  2)V.  72  The  experiment  had  never  been  tried  of  rea¬ 
soning  with  mankind. 

3.  An  action  or  operation  undertaken  in  order  to 
discover  something  unknown,  to  test  a  hypothesis, 
or  establish  or  illustrate  some  known  truth. 

a.  in  science. 

136a  Langl.  P.  PI.  A.  xi.  157  Experimentis  of  Alconomye 
Of  Alberdes  makynge,  Nigromancye  and  perimancie.  c  1400 
Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  7  (MS.  A.)  Confermynge  my  wordis  . . 
wij>  experiment  J?at  I  have  longe  tyme  used.  1471  Ripley 
Comp.  Alch.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  189  Many  Experyments  I  have 
had  in  hond.  1594  Plat  {title).  Diverse  new  and  conceited 


Experiments  from  which  there  maybesundrieboth  pleasing 
and  profitable  uses  drawne.  1690  Locke  Hnjn.  Und.  iv. 
xii.  §  10  A  Man  accustomed  to  rational  and  regular  Ex- 
periments,  shall  be  able  [etc.].  1717  J.  Keill  Amin. 

CEcon.  (1738)417  An  Observation  or  Experiment  carefully 
made . .  leads  us  with  greater  Certainty  to  the  Solution.  1842 
W.  Grove  Corr.  Phys.  Forces  { 1850)50  If  the  experiment 
be  performed  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  .the  substance  form¬ 
ing  the  electrodes  is  condensed. 

b.  gen.  ( transf. ) 

1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  12  The  gathering  of  principles 
out  of  their  owne  particular  experiments.  1750  Hume  Lib. 
<5*  Necess.  134  These  records  of  wars  [etc.]  are  so  many  col¬ 
lections  of  experiments,  by  which  the  politician,  .fixes  the 
principles  of  his  science. 

+  c.  The  object  experimented  on ;  the  subject 
of  an  experiment.  Obs.  rare. 

a  1678  Marvell  Let.  Sir  J.  Trott  Wks.  1. 431  Where  you 
yourselves  are  the  experiment. 

4.  The  process  or  practice  of  conducting  such 
operations  ;  experimentation. 

1678  R._R[ussell]  Gebenu.  11.  1.  viii.  161  This  is  proved 
by  Experiment,  175X  Watts  Iviprov.  Mind  i.  §  4  (1801)  17 
This  sort  of  observation  is  called  experiment.  1794  J. 
Hutton  Philos.  Light ,  etc.  117  Experiment  is  the  wise  de¬ 
sign  of  a  scientific  mind,  inquiring  after  the  order  of  events. 
1830  Herschel  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  76  By  putting  in  action 
causes  and  agents  over  which  we  have  control,  and  pur¬ 
posely  varying  their  combinations,  and  noticing  what  effect 
takes  place ;  this  is  experiment,  a  1862  Buckle  Civiliz. 
(1869)  HI*  v.  462  Experiment,  .is  merely  experience  artifici¬ 
ally  modified. 

+  5.  Practical  acquaintance  with  a  person  or 
thing  ;  experience  ;  an  instance  of  this.  Const,  of. 

1560  Rolland  Crt.  Venus  11.  662  He  thairof  had  na  ex¬ 
periment.  1586  A.  Eng.  Secretary  1.  (1625)  101  Of  his 
.  .good  behaviour  [I]  have  had  sound  and  large  experiment. 
C1645  Howell  Lett.  (1650)  II.  113,  I  know  by  som  experi¬ 
ments  which  I  have  had  of  you.  1699  Bentley  Phal.  Pref. 
4,  I  speak  from  Experiment.  1741  Middleton  Cice?‘o  (ed.  3) 
II.  vii.  255  This  first  experiment  of  Caesar’s  clemency. 

+  6.  Practical  proof;  a  specimen,  an  example. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  209  b,  By  apparicyons 
and  many  argumentes  and  experymentes  . .  he  appered  to 
his  discyples.  1578  Timme  Calvin  on  Gen.  264  This  is  a 
true  experiment  of  our  obedience,  a  1628  Preston  New 
Covt.  (1634)  302,  I  will  give  you  an  experiment  of  it ;  you 
shall  see  two  notable  examples  of  it.  1684  tr.  Eutropius 
vii.  177  [He]  could  not  shew  any  experiment  of  himself. . 
for.  .when  he  was  beat  in  a  skirmish. .  He  kill’d  him  self. 

Experiment  (ekspe-riment),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  have  experience  of ;  to  experience  ; 
to  feel,  suffer.  Obs. 

1483  Caxton  AEsop  3  And  these  thynges  sene  and  ex- 
perymented  Esope  retourned  to  his  labour.  1503  Sheph. 
/Calender  Xu,  He  shall,  .experyment  evill  fortunes,  a  1577 
Gascoigne  Wks.  (1587)  Ep.,  But  a  man  of  middle  yeares 
who  hath  to  his  cost  experimented  the  vanities  of  youth. 
1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xxv.  44  Having  so  often  ex¬ 
perimented  his  juggling.  1659  Hammond  On  Ps.  iii.  7 
Paraphr.  23  Thy  fatherly  mercy,  .so  often  experimented  by 
me.  1727  A.  Hamilton  Ne7u  Acc.  E.  Ind.  I.  viii.  86  Having 
experimented  the  Turkish  wholesom  Chastisements  of 
plundring  and  bastonading. 

T  2.  To  ascertain  or  establish  by  trial  (a  fact, 
the  existence  of  anything,  etc.).  Also  with  obj. 
and  compl.  inf.,  and  with  sentence  as  obj.  Obs. 

1481  Caxton  Myrr.  1.  v.  22  Til  they  had  experimented 
whiche  was  trewe,  and  who  knewe  most.  1561  Hollybush 
Horn.  Apoth.  27  a,  Thys  helpeth  very’  well  and  is  experi¬ 
mented.  1564  Haward  Eutropius  11.  19  They  had.. ex¬ 
perimented  that  they  wer  of  great  force  upon  the  sea.  1581 
J.  Bell  Haddon's  Anszu.  Osor.  A  iv,  The  greater  part,  .we 
have  allready  experimented  to  be  accomplished  in  these  our 
dayes,  1699  Dampier  Voy.  II.  iii.  50  This  I .  .experimented 
by  exposing  a  couple  of  Goats  to  the  Asperity  thereof.  1755 
B.  Martin  Mag.  Arts  <§■  Sc.  iii.  xi.  381  That  may  be  easily 
experimented  in  a  small  Bird.  1812  Southey  Omniana  I. 
258  What  is  more  wonderful,  and  . .  may  be  experimented 
every  day. 

+  0.  To  make  an  experiment  upon,  make  trial  of, 
test,  try.  Obs. 

1524  Wolsey  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App.  xii.  24  The 
said  viceroy  [of  Naples]  wolde.  .experiment  hatail  with  the 
..French  king.  1558  Warde  tr.  Alexis'  Seer.  (1568)  42  a, 
The  pouder  that  was  experimented  in  England.  1594 
Carew  tr.  Huarte's  Exam.  Wits  (1616)  181  In  experiment¬ 
ing  of  medicines,  hee  should  kill  an  infinit  number  of 
persons.  1692  Luttrell  Brief  Rel.  (1857)  IE  559  Yester¬ 
day  the  duke  of  Leinster’s  engine  for  working  of  wrecks 
was  experimented  on  the  Thames.  1703  T.  N.  City  fy  C. 
Purchaser  91,  I  could  very  well  experiment  the  strength 
of  Mortar.  1776  Entick  Lotidoji  I.  309  Several  articles 
were  proposed  to  be  experimented,  and  if  found  good  . . 
to  he  confirmed. 

4.  intr .  To  make  an  experiment  or  experiments. 
Const,  on  ;  also  in  indirect  passive. 

1787  W.  Marshall  Norfolk  I.  366  The  laudable  spirit  of 
experimenting.  1837  Goring  &  Pritchard  Microgr.  193 
A  person  who  has  experimented  with  a  reflector.  1857 
Kingsley  Th.  hi  Gravel-pit  Misc.  II.  388  The  more  I  ex¬ 
periment.  .the  more  unexpected  puzzles  and  wonders  I  find. 
1880  Richardson  in  Med.  Temp .  Jml.  72  To  compel  those 
experimented  on  to  abide  by  the  definition. 

Experimental  (ekspe^ime-ntal'i,  a.  and  sb. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -al.]  A.  adj. 

I.  Relating  to  experience. 

+  1.  a.  Of  a  witness :  Having  actual  or  personal 
experience  of  anything,  b.  Of  things :  Coming 
within  the  range  of  experience  ;  observed.  Obs. 

c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  iv.  iv.  448  The  same  hool  noumbre 
of  homeli  and  experimental  witnessers  of  Cristis  deedis. 
1620  Melton  Astrolog.  29  It  is  vneerteine  whether  the  ex¬ 


perimental!  effect  is  to  be  ascribed  to  this  or  that  planet. 
1704  Newton  Optics  iii.  (1721)  364  We  have  no  other  evi¬ 
dence  of  universal  impenetrability,  besides  a  large  experi¬ 
ence,  without  an  experimental  exception.  1749-51  Bp. 
Lavington  Enthus.  Meth.  A-  Papists  (1754)  II.  218  Of  this 
he  himself  is  an  experimental  witness. 

2.  a.  Based  on  or  derived  from  experience  as 
opposed  to  mere  testimony  or  conjecture.  +  Of 
a  remedy  :  Discovered  by  experience,  b.  Founded 
on  experience  only ;  empirical. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  46  b,  Experymentall 
knowlege  of  the  heuenly  lyfe  to  come.  1599  Shaks.  Much 
Ado  iv.  i.  168  Trust  not  my  reading,  nor  my  obseruations, 
Which  with  experimental  seal  dothe  warrant  The  tenure  of 
my  booke.  1608  TorsELL  Serpents  594  A  certain  experi¬ 
mental  unguent  known  to  be  practised  in  this  sport,  made  of 
the  oyl  pressed  out  of  wilde  radish.  1635  W.  Wood  {title) 
New  Englands  Prospect.  A  true,  lively,  and  experimentall 
description  of  that  part  of  America,  commonly  called  New 
England.  1668  Excellency  of  Pen  <$•  Pencil  46  An  experi¬ 
mental  Rule  practised  by  the  best  Etcher  in  England.  1709 
Berkeley  Th.  Vision  §  72  Not  a  necessary  but  only  an 
experimental  connexion.  1869  Goulburn  Purs.  Holiness 
Pref.  10  To  bring  myself  and  others  to  an  experimental 
knowledge  of  God.  1879  Keane  tr.  Lefevre' s  Philos,  ii.  14 1 
Aristotle  never  ceases  to  oppose  science  to  experimental 
knowledge. 

c.  Experimental  religion  :  practical  experience 
of  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  powers  and 
operations  of  the  soul.  +  Experimental  divinity : 
the  method  of  dealing  with  the  conscience  and 
religious  feelings  ;  so  -f  experimental  divine. 

1614  Bp.  Hall  Epist.  1.  vii,  The  one  excelled  in  experi¬ 
mentall  divinity  ;  and  knewe  well  how  to  stay  a  weake  con¬ 
science,  how  to  raise  a  fallen.  1658  L.  Womock  Exam. 
Tilejius  85,  I  was  never  much  taken  with  those  Obadiahs.. 
give  me  your  experimentall  Divines. 

II.  Relating  to  experiment. 

3.  Based  on,  derived  from,  or  ascertained  by 
experiment. 

1570  Dee  Math.  Pref.  30  That,  was  rather  a  kinde  of 
Experimentall  demonstration.  1674  C.  Goodall  College 
Phys.  Vind.  (1676)  89  Their  experimental  demonstrations  of 
the  circulation  of  the  Chyle.  1830  Herschel  Stud.  Nat. 
Phil.  73  Legislation  and  politics  become  gradually  regarded 
as  experimental  sciences.  1881  Carpenter  in  19 th  Cent.  615 
Experimental  evidence  has  not  yet  . .  been  obtained  of  the 
direct  penetration  of  the  solar  rays  to  more  than  100  fathoms. 

b.  Experimental  Philosophy  :  (a)  the  philo¬ 
sophy  which  insists  on  experiment  as  the  necessary 
foundation  and  test  of  all  reasoned  conclusions. 
(/>)  Physics  or  ( natural  philosophy*  as  studied  or 
demonstrated  by  means  of  experiments  (now  rare'). 
So  also,  experimental  chemistry,  physics ,  science . 
Hence  experimental  philosopher,  chemist,  etc. 

1651  G.  Thomson  {title),  A  vindication  of  Lord  Bacon,  the 
Auctor  of  Experimental  Philosophy.  1665  Glanvill  Seeps. 
Sci.  68  All  experimental  philosophers  have  been  needlessly 
imployed.  1706  S.  Clarke  On  the  Evidences  Pref.  Aiij, 
Robert  Boyle  was  ..  diligent  and  successful  in  improving 
experimental  philosophy.  1809  Med.  Jr7il.  XXL  175  Lec¬ 
tures.,  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  .[on]  Experimental  Philosophy. 
1819  Pantologia ,  Experimental  Philosophy  is  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  works  and  laws  of  nature. 
1871-2  Cassells  Techn.  Educ.  II.  303  A  physician  and  ex¬ 
perimental  chemist.  1887  J.  Thomas  Diet.  Biog.  I.  421  Boyle 
.  .a  celebrated  chemist  and  experimental  philosopher. 

tra?isf.  1796  Burke  Let.  Noble  Ld.  Wks.  VIII.  55 
As  speculatists  he  [the  Duke  of  Bedford]  is  a  glorious 
subject  for  their  experimental  philosophy. 

4.  Of  persons :  Skilled  in  experiment,  rare. 

1811  Pinkerton  Petral.  II.  421  A  more  candid  and  equit¬ 
able  judge  cannot  he  invoked  than  the  patient  and  experi¬ 
mental  Saussure. 

5.  Of  the  nature  of  an  experiment ;  tentative. 

1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  I.  1.  i.  16  A  first  and  experi¬ 
mental  attempt.  1857  Ruskin  Pol.  Econ.  A  rt  35  A  young 
man’s  work,  .may  be  more  or  less  experimental. 

6.  Of  or  pertaining  to  experiments;  used  in  or 
for  making  experiments. 

1792  A.  Young  Trav.  France  213  Signore  Arduino.. 
shewed  me  the  experimental  farm.  1812  Sir  H.  Davy 
Chem.  Philos.  Introd.  9,  I  have  . .  received  much  useful 
experimental  aid  from  Mr.  E.  Davy.  1869  Tyndall  in 
Fort7i.  Rev.  1  Feb.  236  The  experimental  tube  now  before 
you.  1881  N.  Lockyer  in  Nattire  No.  617.  398  The  spec¬ 
trum  of  potassium ..  varies  very  much  under  different  ex¬ 
perimental  conditions. 

+  B.  sb.  Obs.  [The  adj.  used  absol. ] 

a.  A  trial,  an  experiment,  b.  An  experimental 


Things  learned  by  experience ;  experimental  or 
practical  knowledge. 

a.  1659  C.  Noble  Moderate  Afisw.  to  Ii/nnod.  Queries  1 
Experimentals  that  have  been  made,  .what  kind  of  Govern¬ 
ment  would  best  go  down. 

b.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  11.  130  Pre-demonstrate 
them,  by  calculation,  before  the  Senses  give  an  Experi¬ 
mental  thereof. 

C.  1628  T.  Spencer  Logic  5  Art  is  made,  when  as  one 
vniversall  thing,  is  framed  out  of  many  experimentalls. 
1651  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Gozd.  E7ig.  11.  xl.  (1739)  176  Whose 
Counsels  are.  .Notionary,  and  grounded,  .not  upon  experi¬ 
mentals  of  most  publick  concernment. 

d.  1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  III.  361  As  to  expe¬ 
rimentals.  .a  mere  novice. 

Experimentalism  (ekspe:rime-ntaliz’m).  [f. 
prec.  +  -ism.] 

1.  a.  The  principles  of  the  experimental  school 
in  philosophy  or  science ;  adherence  to  empirical 
doctrines,  b.  Empiricism  in  practice. 


EXPERIMENTALIST. 
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EXPERT. 


a  1834  Coleridge  in  Rem.  (1836)  III.  159  A  scheme  .of 
physics  and  physiology  compounded  of  Cartesian  Mechanics 
and  empiricism  (for  it  was  the  credulous  childhood  of  ex- 
perimentalism).  1855  Ess.  Intuitive  Mor.  1 57  If  this  principle 
of  general  rules  cannot  be  logically  grafted  on  experimental- 
ism.  i860  J.  P.  Kennedy  Rob  of  Bowl  xvi.  183  A  ready 
votary  of  that  credulous  experimentalism  which  has  filled 
the  world  with  victims  to  medical  imposture. 

2.  Experimental  research  ;  the  conducting  of  ex¬ 
periments.  Cf.  Experimentalist  i.  rare. 

1842  Frasers  Mag.  XXVI.  562  He  has  not  the  genius  of 
experimentalism. 

Experimentalist  (ekspenimemtalist).  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -1ST.] 

1.  One  who  devotes  himself  to  experimental  re¬ 
search  in  some  branch  of  science ;  one  who  is 
skilled  in  performing  experiments. 

1762  W.  Jones  (of  Nayland)  Ess.  Nat.  Phil.  \.  iii.  26 
There  is  hardly  a  motion  in  nature,  which  this  fluid,  when 
applied  by  a  diligent  experimentalist,  is  not  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing.  1787  W.  Marshall  Norfolk  I.  366  Praise  is  due 
to  every  experimentalist  in  agriculture.  1794  G.  Adams 
Nat.  tf  Exp.  Philos.  I.  v.  175  The  qualities  that  distin¬ 
guish  an  observer  of  nature  from  a  mere  experimentalist. 
1812  Sir  H.  Davy  Chew.  Philos.  20  This  person.. was  the 
last  active  experimentalist  who  believed  that  transmutation 
has  actually  been  performed.  1881  Lubbock  in  Nature  No. 
618.  411  Faraday,  the  prince  of  pure  experimentalists. 

2.  One  who  is  fond  of  trying  experiments,  or 
who  advocates  new  schemes. 

1828  Whatf.ly  E lift.  1.  iii.  §  2  Being  regarded  as  a  dan¬ 
gerous  experimentalist.  1837  Toulm.  Smith  The  Parish 
363  Making  '  districts  ’  . .  seems  . .  the  favourite  scheme  of 
the  experimentalists. 

3.  nonce-use.  One  who  has  an  experimental  sense 
of  religion. 

1806  A.  Knox  Serin.  I.  34  The ..  disagreement  between  the 
merely  moral  Christian  and  the  experimentalist. 

Experimentalize  (ekspeTime-ntalsiz),  v.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ize.]  intr.  To  make  or  try  experi¬ 
ments.  Const,  on,  upon ;  also,  in  indirect  pas¬ 
sive. 

1800  Southey  Life  (1850)  1 1.  38  You  may  experimentalise, 
if  you  like.  1831  Fr.  A.  Kemble  Let.  in  Rec.  Girlhood 
(1878)  II.  ix.  249  Though  a  poet  should  have  a  strongly 
passionate  nature,  he  should  . .  be  able  to.  .experimentalize 
with  it.  1862  Thornbury  Turner  1.  64  A  few  old  masters 
that  have  been  experimentalized  on.  1873  Symonds  Grk. 
Poet  1.  2  We  cannot  experimentalize  upon  the  process  of 
ethnical  development. 

Hence  Experimentalize!*,  Experimentaliz- 
ing  vbl.  sb. 

1857  Toulm.  Smith  The  Parish  1  A  great  saving  of  time 
and  trouble  to  the  experimentalizer.  1882  F.  G.  Kerr  in 
Macm.  Mag.  XLVI.  448  The  device  . .  left  the  experimen- 
taliser  with  a  virtual  mute  on  his  hands.  1865  Pall  Mall 

G.  17  Oct.  10  They  continue  their  guessings  and  experimen- 
talizings,  and  wisely  continue  them. 

Experimentally  (ekspenime-ntali),  adv.  [f. 

Experimental  a.  +  -ly  -.] 

1.  By  experience  ;  as  the  result  of  experience. 

1593  R.  Harvey  Philcul.  106  Trusting  none,  but  which 

they  find  certainly,  and  experimentally  true.  1644  Bp.  Hall 
Serm.  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  no  Those  solid  divines  that  ex¬ 
perimentally  know  what  belongs  to  the  healing  of  a  sinful 
soul.  1674  R.  Godfrey  In j.  <$•  Ab.  Physic  25,  I  speak  ex¬ 
perimentally  :  for  I. .  took  several,  .such  poysonous  Medi¬ 
cines.  <11716  South  Serm.  (1744'  VII.  vii.  135  A  king 
..experimentally  acquainted  with  the  ways.. of  flatterers. 
1833  Lamb  Elia  <1860)  367,  I  do  not  understand  these  mat¬ 
ters  experimentally.  1836  W.  Burgh  ( title ),  The  Divinity 
of  Christ  experimentally  Considered. 

2.  By  means  of  experiment. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iii.  iv.  112  Thus  was  it. . 
experimentally  refuted  by  one  Sestius  a  Physitian.  1684-5 
Boyle  Min.  Waters  Advt.,  The  way  of  experimentally  ex¬ 
ploring  portions  of  a  Mineral  Water.  1762  Foote  07'ator 
1.  Wks.  1799  I.  205  Several  churches  and  chapels  . .  where 
the  sleep-compelling  power  will  be  experimentally  demon¬ 
strated  to  exist.  1793  Beddoes  Math.  Evid.  Ded.  7  For 
who  ever  heard  of.  .Geometry. .  being  proved  experimen¬ 
tally?  1856  Kane  A  ret.  Expl.  I.  x.  no  The  curvature 
of  the  runners  was  determined  experimentally. 

3.  By  way  of  experiment. 

1862  Rep.  Dir.  E.  hid.  Railw.  Co.  15,  I  proposed  a  road 
entirely  of  wrought  iron,  experimentally,  of  a  mile  in 
length. 

t  Expe  rimentaTian,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  [f. 
Experiment  sb.  +-  -arian.] 

A.  adj.  Relying  on  experiment;  =  Experi¬ 
mental.  B.  sb.  One  who  relies  on  experiment, 
an  experimental  philosopher. 

1661  Boyle  Exame7i  v.  (1682)  46  Mr.  Hobbs  is  pleased  to 
call  us  Experimentarian  Philosophers.  1690  —  Chr.  Vir¬ 
tuoso  1.  Wks.  1772  V.  536  Another  thing  that  qualifies  an 
experimentarian  for  the  reception  of  a  revealed  religion,  .is 
that  [etc.].  1816  D.  Stewart  in  Encycl.  Brit.  Supp.  I.  62 
Hobbes  . .  treating  the  experimentarian  philosophers  as  ob¬ 
jects  only  of  contempt. 

+  Experime'ntate,///.  a.  Obs.  rare—',  [ad. 
Fr.  experiments,  pa.  pple.  of  experimenter  f.  ex¬ 
periment  Experiment.  See  -ate2.]  Arising  in 
the  course  of  experience  ;  experimental. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  Pref.  2  And  having  had  an  experi- 
mentate  opportunity  to  know. 

t  Experime  ntate,  v.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  Fr. 

experimenter  to  Experiment  ;  see -ate 3.]  irans. 
To  make  experiment  of,  to  try  as  an  experiment. 

1670  G.  H.  Hist.  Cardinals  in.  in.  325  This  advertise¬ 
ment  was  experimentated  by  the  Heads  of  the  Factions. 


Experimentation  (ekspe:rimente‘ jbn).  _  [f. 
Experiment  v.  +  -ation.  Cf.  Fr.  experimentation] 

\  The  action  or  process  of  experimenting  or  making 
j  experiments ;  a  series  of  experiments. 

1675  Petty  Disc.  Dupl.  Proportion  67  If  the  just,  length 
1  of  any  one  Gun  hath  been  well  found  by  good  Experimenta¬ 
tion,  then  may  also  be  known  the  length  of  every  Gun.  a  1734 
North  Lives  III.  230  He  was.  .resolved  not  to  he  a  subject 
of  the  artist’s  experimentations.  1862  R.  H.  Patterson 
Ess.  Hist,  Art  78  Many  things  in  science  were  deduced 
which  only  modern  experimentation  could  establish.  1875 

H.  C.  Wood  Thcrap.  (1879)  47  This  method  of  experimen¬ 
tation  can  throw  but  little  light  upon,  etc. 

Experimentative  (ekspe:rime-ntativ),  a.  [f. 
Experiment  v.  +  -ative.]  Inclined  to  make  or 
venturing  upon  an  experiment ;  of  the  nature  of 
an  experiment. 

1825  Coleridge  Aids  Reft.  Pref.  (1848)  I.  19  Without  a 
certain  portion  of  gratuitous  and  . .  experimentative  faith  in 
the  writer.  1885  G.  W.  Cable  in  Century  Mag.  XXIX.  412 
Any  experimentative  truce. 

+  Expe  rimenta:tor.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Experi¬ 
mentate  v.  +  -OR.]  a.  An  experimenter,  b. 
One  who  relies  on  experiment ;  an  empiric. 

a.  1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  r  72  As  that  mechanick  experi- 

mentator  hath  it  in  his  Sylva  Sylvarum.  a  1691  Boyle 
Contn.  New  Exp.  Wks.  1772  IV.  507  The  experiments  them¬ 
selves,  and  also  the  design  of  the  experimentators  requir¬ 
ing  [etc.].  1748  Lond.  Mag.  209  The  Lead,  .would  depart 

in  a  rectilinear  Direction  from  the  Hands  of  the  Experi- 
mentator. 

b.  1684  tr.  Sonet’s  Merc.  Compit.  Pref.  2  He.. may  be 
called  . .  an  Experimentator,  if  he  practise  Physick  upon 
Experiments,  not  true  Experience. 

Experimented  (ekspe-rimented),///.  a.  Also 
6  experiment,  [f.  Experiment  v.  +  -edT] 

I.  Of  persons  ;  Experienced  ;  practised  or  versed 
in  (an  arti.  Now  rare.  Cf.  Fr.  experiments. 

c  1477  Caxton  Jason  120  b,  Ye  are  right  wise  and  well 
experimented  in  plente  of  hye  sciences,  c  1520  Pace  in 
Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App.  xi.  21  Spanyardys,  in  that  facul- 
tie  wonderfullie  experimentid  or  learnid.  1549  Compl.  Scot . 
Prol.  14  He  estemeis  vs  to  be  litil  experementit  in  the  veyris. 
1582-8  Hist.  James  VI  (1804)  no  Learnit  men,  weill  ex¬ 
periment  in  physick.  1662  Gerbier  Princ.  16  Divers  ex¬ 
perimented  Architects.  1883  Gd.  Words  144  No  mere 
writer,  hut  a  man  thoroughly  experimented  in  the  world. 

+  2.  Of  a  remedy :  Proved  or  tried  by  experi¬ 
ment  or  experience  ;  approved.  Of  a  fact,  etc.  : 
Known  by  experience  or  experiment ;  ascertained, 
authenticated.  Obs. 

1545  Raynold  Byrth  Mankynde  Prol.  (1634)  2  Diuers  . . 
more  experimented  and  more  familiar  medicines.  1584  R. 

|  Scot  Discov.  Witcher,  xiv.  viii.  312  So  manie  experimented 
I  examples.  1608  Topsell  Serpents  622  A  late  physitian, 
i  prescribeth  an  experimented . .  oyi  against  any  poyson  taken 
;  into  the  body.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  1.  i.  8  For 
|  want  of  a  clear,  and  sensible,  and  experimented  observation. 
1710  T.  Fuller  Pharm .  Extemp.  103  A  Noble,  Experi¬ 
mented.  .Remedy.  1807  Hutton  Course  Math.  (1811)  II. 
376  The  experimented  resistance  . .  is  nearly  ?  part  more 
than  that  which  is  assigned  by  the  theory. 

f  3.  Met  with  in  the  course  of  experience  ;  =  Ex¬ 
perienced  2.  Obs. 

1682  Lond.  Gas.  No.  1707/5  Disorder,  Slavery,  and  the 
worst  of  Experimented  Mischiefs.  1715  D’Anois  Whs.  105 
The  experimented  Vexations  of  my  first  Marriage  made  me 
afraid  to  venture.  1812  Henry  Ca7np.  agst.  Quebec  199 
This  is  said  from  experimented  woe  and  extreme  calamity. 

Expe:rimentee\  rare-',  [f.  Experiment  v. 
+  -ee1.]  One  on  whom  an  experiment  is  made. 

1890  Lippiucott's  Mag.  Feb.  241  A  second  trial  is  made  to 
test  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  experimentee  can 
maintain  his  previous  grip. 

Experimenter  (ekspeTimentor).  Also  7,  9 
!  {err on.) -arc.  [f.  Experiment  v.  +  -kr1.]  One  who 
experiments  ;  one  who  makes  or  tries  experiments. 

1570  Dee  d lath.  Pref.  28  You  see,  how  the  Mechanicien 
and  Experimenter,  .are.  .tought.  1660  Boyle  New  Exp. 
Phys.  Mech.  i.  (1682)  17  That  noble  experimenter — Monsieur 
Pascal.  1694  8 lark  in  Phil.  Trans.  XVIII.  203  The  Ex¬ 
perimenters  of  this  Age.  a  1774  Goldsm.  Exper.  Philos. 
(1776)  I.  293  A  work  of  this  kind  would  require  assiduity  in 
the  experimenter.  1816  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  <J-  Art 

II.  87  The  experimenter  should  have  the  weights  of  his 
globe  in  air  and  in  water.  1830  Herschel  Stud.  Nat.  Phil. 
319  Dilatation  of  solids  has  been  made  a  subject  of  repeated 
and  careful  measurement  by  several  experimenters. 

Experimentist  (ekspe-rimentist).  [f.  Expe¬ 
riment  +  -1ST.]  A  systematic  experimenter. 

1667  Evelyn  Mem.  (1857)  III.  195  Our  registers  have  out¬ 
done.  .all  the  Experimentists,  nay,  the  great  Verulamhimself. 

Experimentize  (ekspe'rimentsbz),  v.  rare. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ize.] 

1.  intr.  To  make  an  experiment  or  experiments. 

1847  Darwin  in  Life  f,-  Lett.  (1887)  I.  359,  I  thought  I 

i  would  experimentise  on  Falconer  and  Bunbury.  i860 
:  Chamb.  Jml.  XIV.  313  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  .experiment- 
|  ised  unsuccessfully  in  spontaneous  generation. 

2.  trans.  To  make  the  subject  of  an  experiment. 
Hence  Experimentized,  -izing-  ppl.  adjs. 

1779  T.TvmsisoRecreat.^Stud.  11882)74  He  is  a  search¬ 
ing,  experimentizing,  active-minded  man.  1832  Fraser's 
Mag.  IV.  721  Shameful  experiments,  .which  threatened  de¬ 
struction  to  the  experimentised. 
t  Expe'rimently,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  Experiment 
j  +  -ly2.]  By  experience  ;  as  a  matter  of  experi¬ 
ence  ;  only  in  phrase  to  know  experimently. 

\  *546  Bale  Eng.  V otaries  1.  (1550)  21  Se  what  our  auncient 

I  Englysh  writers  had  sayth  in  thys  matter,  whych  more  ex¬ 


perimently  knewe  it.  1658  A.  Fox  tr.  Wurtz'  Snrg.  it.  xiv. 
105  Which  I  know  experimently.  1805  Southey  Lett.  (1856) 

I.  318  If  you  did  but  know  as  experimently  as  I  do. 

Experimentor :  see  Experimenter. 
t  Experre'ction.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  f.  L.  cx- 
pergisci  (ppl-  stem  expcrrect-)  to  wake  up.]  The 
action  of  waking  up. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1314  The  Phrygians  . . 
celebrate  in  the  one  season,  the  feast  of  lying  in  bed  and 
sleeping  :  in  the  other  of  experrection  or  waking. 

Expert  (ekspaut),  a.1  Also  4-6  experte.  [a. 
OF.  expert,  espert,  ad.  L .experl-us,  pa.  pple.  (act. 
and  pass.)  of  experiri  to  try  :  see  Experience  sb. 
Cf.  Apert,  Aspert.] 

I.  In  active  sense. 

fl.  Experienced  [in),  having  experience  {of).  Obs. 
c  1374  Chaucer  Troylns  it.  1318  Tho  that  bene  expert 
in  love,  c  1386  —  Can.  Yeom.  Prol.  J  T.  698  That  ye 
mow  taken  heede,  And  ben  expert  of  this  . .  This  dicipline, 
and  this  crafty  science.  14. .  Prose  Legends  in  Anglia 
VIII.  133  J>e  Jii'idde  tyme  [she]  was  experte  of  dethe.  1432- 
50  tr.  Higdcn  (Rolls)  I.  67  The  testimonies  of  men  experte 
whiche  haue  writen  theyme  to  haue  seen  that  place,  a  1556 
I.d.  Morley  tr.  Boccaccio’s  De  Preclaris  Mulieribus  i, 
[Eve]  beynge  after  experte  of  the  paynes  of  berynge  of 
children.  1630  R.  fohnson's  Kingd.  4-  Covtmw.  52  Fre¬ 
quent  the  company  of  the  expert,  that  by  noting  their  ob¬ 
servations  . .  you  may  [etc.].  1672  Petty  Pol.  A  nat.  (1691) 

27  A  Protestant  Militia  of  25,000,  the  most  whereof  are 
expert  in  War. 

H  As  pa.  pple.  act.  with  verbal  regimen  :  Having 
tested,  having  had  experience  of.  Obs .  (a  mere 
Latinism). 

1382  Wyclif  Eccl.  viii.  5  Who  kepeth  the  hest,  shal  not 
hen  expert  any  thing  of  euel.  c  1400  Lanfra7ic,s  Cimirg. 
33  (MS.  A)  Galion  and  Auicen  and  I  J?at  am  expert,  here 
seiynge,  we  seie  J>at  [etc.].  1513  Douglas  AE7teis  1.  iv.  77 

The  craigis  quhar  monstrous  Ciclopes  dwell  3e  ar  expert. 

2.  Trained  by  experience  or  practice,  skilled, 
skilful.  Const,  at,  in,  +  intil,  \  of  to  with  inf 
c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  1.  67  Calcas  . .  in  science  so  ex¬ 
perte.  £1386  —  Prol.  577  Maystres.  .That  were  of  lawe 
expert  and  curious.  14. .  Prose  Legends  in  A7iglia  VIII. 
143  Men  were  often  expert  to  socour.  c  1425  Wyntoun 
Cron .  viii.  xxxv.  36  He  expart  wes  in-tyl  swilk  thyng. 
1549  Compl.  Scot.  Prol.  12  Clerkis.  .ar  mair  expert  in  latyne 
tong  nor  i  am.  1570  Dee  Math .  P7‘cf  12  Many  places,  in 
the  Ciuile  law,  require  an  expert  Arithmeticien.  1632 
Lithgow  Trav.  v.  188  Neither  are  they  [Turks]  expert 
Mariners.  1697  Dampier  Voy.  (1729')  I.  v.  116  Thick  woods, 
where  the  Spaniards  might  easily  lay  in  ambush,  .at  which 
they  are  very  expert.  1777  Watson  Philip  II  (1793)  III. 
xix.  23  Expert  both  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war.  1870 
Bryant  Iliad  I.  11.  67  Idomeneus  expert  to  wield  the  spear. 
1873  Hale  hi  His  Na7ne  viii.  69  The  Florentine  was  not 
expert  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

b.  Hence  of  personal  qualities  or  acquirements. 
1542  Udall  tr.  Eras77i.  Apoph.  269  a,  In  the  experte 
knowelage  of  warre  kepyng.  _  1563  Shute  Archil.  Bijb, 
To  haue  experte  knowladg  in  drawing.  1665  Manley 
Grotius'  Lo'iu  C.  Warres  176  The  War.  .grew  very  hot,  not 
so  much  by  the  greatness  of  the  Forces  as  the  expert  Valour 
of  the  Captains. 

+  11.  3.  In  passive  sense:  Tried,  proved  by 
experience.  In  early  use  often  (after  Lat.)  as 
mere  pple.  Obs. 

1387  T  revisa  Higde7i  (Rolls)  I.  119  Whiche  thynge  was 
experte  ..  of  ii.  men.  £1430  Lydg.  Bochas  iii.  xiii.  112  a, 
This  same  thyng  was  wel  expert  and  preued.  C1450  St. 
Cuthbert{ Surtees)  6030  For  his  [St.  Cuthbert’s]  help  in  othir 
case  . .  bis  true  monk  had  expert.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii. 
463  That  as  well  was  experte  in  Fraunce  as  in  the  ile  of 
Englande.  1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  Pref.  1  He  that  hath 
the  perfyte  knowledge  of  others  joye.  .hath  thexpert  doc- 
tryne  of  all  parylles.  1586  Cogan  Have7i  Health  xiv.  (1636) 
39  A  perfect  water,  and  expert  against  melancholy.  1604 
Siiaks.  Oth.  11.  i.  49  His  Pylot  [is]  Of  verie  expert,  and 
approu’d  Allowance.  1612  E7ichirid.  Med.  156  It  is  an 
expert  medicine. 

Expert  (e’ksp5Jt),  sb.  [a.  mod.  F.  expert  (the 
adj.  used  subst.) ;  see  Expert  a J] 

1.  One  who  is  expert  or  has  gained  skill  from 
experience.  Const,  at,  in,  with. 

1853  Kane  Grume  l l  Exp.  xxxiii.  (1856)  283  Every  man 
arranged  his  knapsack  and  blanket-bag.  .with  the  practiced 
discretion  of  an  expert.  1856  —  Arct.  Expl.  I.  xi.  24 
Hans  Christian  . .  an  expert  with  the  kayak  and  javelin. 
1866  Rogers  Agric.  Prices  I.  xxi.  523  Such  manors  as 
possessed  wood  generally  containing  an  expert  at  hurdle¬ 
making.  1882  A.  W.  Ward  Diche7is  iv.  100  He  was  frank 
and  explicit  with  experts,  in  the  writer’s  art. 

2.  One  whose  special  knowledge  or  skill  causes 
him  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority ;  a  specialist. 
Also  attrib.,  as  in  expert  evidence,  witness ,  etc. 

1825  Act  6  Geo.  IV,  c.  59  §  4  The  nomination  of  experts  to 
ascertain  and  fix  the  price.  1858  Sat.  Rev.  VI.  645/1 
Experts  in  insanity.  1869  Rogers  Ada/n  SmitKs  W.  N. 
Pref.  I.  11  Misled  by  the  selfish  misrepresentations  of  re¬ 
puted  experts.  1873  Browning  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  184 
Purchase  at  the  price  adjudged  By  experts.  1884  Pall 
MallG.  22  Sept.  6/1  An  expert  court  of  first  instance,  .might 
be  of  use.  1890  Law  Tunes'  Rep.  LXIII.  684/2  A  mining 
engineer  and  expert  of  well-known  reputation. 

b.  In  recent  use  esp.  One  skilled  in  the  study  of 
handwritings. 

1858  Sat.  Rev.  V.  656/1  Professional  experts  swear  to 
their  belief  in  the  peeress’s  authorship.  1868  E.  Edwards 
Raleigh  I.  xix.  385  The  obliterated  names  can  scarcely,  .he 
read  by  the  most  painstaking  expert.  1882  Sta7idard  21 
Oct.  2/5  To  him  [Netherclift]  the  term  ‘Expert  was  first 
applied.  1886  Besant  Childr.  Gibeo>i  11.  xiii,  My  writing 
was  well  known  ;  experts  swore  that  the  forgery  was  by  me. 
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t  Expe'rt,  a.-  Obs.  [ad.  L.  expert-em,  lit.  ‘hav¬ 
ing  no  part  (in)  f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  prefS)  +  part-, 
pars  Part.]  Destitute  or  devoid  of,  free  from. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  337  Thou3he. . Bede,  .seye 
that  londe  not  to  be  experte  of  vynes.  1608  Chapman 
Byrons  Conspiracy  Plays  1873  II.  197  Into  purest  ayre  Ex¬ 
pert  of  humor.  1616  —  Homer  s  Hymns,  To  Venus  358  He 
. .  should  immortality  breathe,  Expert  of  age  and  woe  as 
well  as  death.  1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  190/2 
A  principle  is  expert  of  generation  and  corruption. 

+  Expe'rt,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  expert -  ppl.  stem  of 
experirT  to  try :  see  Experience  sb.,  Expert  a J] 
trans.  To  experience ;  to  know  by  experience. 
Hence  Expe*rted///.  a.,  experienced. 

I432~5°  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  183  The  women  experte  the 
knowlege  of  diverse  men.  1475  Bk.  Noblesse  (i860)  60  They 
have  no  sufficient  bookis  . .  and  be  not  expertid.  1553  S. 
Cabot  Ordinances  in  Hakluyt  Voy.  (1589)  262  For  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  trueth  which  you  shall  haue  experted.  1579 
Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Nov.  183  Knewe  wee.  .what it  [death] 
us  bringes  untill,  Dye  would  we  daylie,  once  it  to  expert. 
1587  Fleming  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1.  306/1  This  Thomas 
was  a  man.  .experted.  .in  ecclesiasticall  matters. 

E-xpertism.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Expert  sb.  +  -ism.] 
The  quality  of  being  an  expert. 

1886  Sat.  Rev.  30  Jan.  150  Mr.  Arch.. could  claim.. the 
right  of  expertism. 

E*xpertize,  v.  nonce-wd.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ize.] 
intr.  To  act  as  an  expert. 

1889  Harper' s  Mag.  Feb.  336/2  So  complex  and  difficult 
are  the  questions  involved  in  expertizing. 

Expertly  (ekspsutli),  adv.  [f.  Expert  a.1  + 
-lt2.]  In  an  expert  manner.  +  a.  As  one  who 
has  had  experience;  by  actual  experiment,  fb. 
As  one  who  has  been  proved  or  tried,  e.  Skil¬ 
fully. 

a.  c'1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  vii.  no  Unbynde  it  thenne, 
and  there  expertly  se  How  oon  tree  is  in  til  an  other  ronne. 

b.  1548  Vicary  Anat.  (1888)  11  Not  for  them  that  be  ex¬ 
pertly  seene  in  the  Anatom ie.  1652  Gaule  Magastrom. 
1 14  Their,  .counselling,  .that  an  astrologer  be  a  man  both 
expertly  ethicall  and  physicall? 

C.  1798  Edgeworth  Pract.  Educ.  (18 11)  I.  457  Children 
may  answer  expertly  to  the  questions,  What  is  attention  ? 
What  is  memory  ? 

Expertness  (ekspsutnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  expert. 
4  a.  Experience,  thorough  knowledge.  Const,  of. 

1659  B.  Harris  Pa?‘ivaVs  Iron  Age  302  Their  enemies 
expertnesse  of  the  Countrie  troubling  their  marches. 

b.  Skill  derived  from  practice  ;  readiness,  dex¬ 
terity.  Const,  in. 

1601  Shaks.  All's  Well  iv.  iii.  202  You  shall  demaund 
. .  what  his  valour,  honestie,  and  expertnesse  in  warres. 
1682  Norris  Hierocles  17  Great  knowledge  and  expertness 
in  the  laws  of  God.  1797  Bewick  Bril.  Birds  (1847)  I-  286 
From  it's  expertness  in  cracking  them  [it]  has  obtained  it’s 
name  [nuthatch],  a  1859  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  V.  84  Port¬ 
land,  with  . .  great  expertness  in  business,  was  no  scholar. 
1884  Seeley  in  Contejnp.  Rev.  Nov.  656  He  might  pass 
for  a  prodigy  of  literary  expertness. 

Expertship  (e’kspaitfip).  [f.  Expert  sb.  + 
-ship.]  The  condition  or  dignity  of  an  expert. 

1880  Daily  News  9  Sept.  5/1  Persons  who  would  be.  .af¬ 
fronted  if  their  expertship  in  cricketing  matters  were  denied. 

f  Expe'tible,  a-  Obs.  [ad.  L.  expetibil-is,  f. 
expetZre  to  desire,  f.  ex-  (see  E  x- pref.])  +  pet  ere 
to  seek.]  To  be  wished  for  or  desired  ;  desirable. 

1569  Newton  Cicero's  Old  Age  30  a,  Somethinge  . .  excel- 
lente,  and  for  itself  onely  expetible.  1655-60  Stanley  Hist. 
Philos.  I.  iv.  4  Particular  pleasure  is  expetible  in  it  selfe. 
1679  Puller  Moder.  Ch.  Eng.  xiv.  410  An  establishment, 
somewhat  less  perfect  with  [uniformity],  .is  more  expetible 
than  an  appointment  in  some  Circumstances  more  perfect, 
without  [uniformity].  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

Hence  +  Expetibleness,  the  quality  of  being 
desirable.  1775  in  Ash. 

Expiable  (e-kspiab’l),  a.  [a.  F.  expiable ,  ad. 
L.  expiabilisy  f.  expiare:  see  Expiate.]  Capable 
of  being  expiated  ;  admitting  of  expiation. 

1570  Levins  Manip.  3  Expiable,  expiabilis.  1575  Fulke 
Con/.  Purg.  (1577)  225  The  popish  purgatory,  where  none 
but  veniall  and  light  sinners  are  expiable.  1614  Bp.  Hall 
Epist.  iii.  vii,  Gothes  . .  have  thought  this  wrong  [adultery] 
not  expiable,  but  by  blood.  1838  Lytton  Leila  iii.  i,  Any 
connexion  between  a  Christian  knight  and  a  Jewess  was 
deemed  a  sin,  scarce  expiable. 

t  E  xpiament.  Obs.~°  [as  if  ad.  L.  *expid- 
ment-um  f.  expiare  :  see  Expiate.]  An  expiation. 
1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II. 

+  E'xpiate,///.  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  ex- 
pidt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  expiare :  see  next.]  Of  an 
appointed  time  :  Fully  come.  Cf.  Expiate  v.  7. 

1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  iii.  iii.  23  Make  haste,  the  houre  of 
death  is  expiate  \later /olios,  now  expir’d]. 

Expiate  (e’kspvff),  v.  Also  7  expiat.  [f.  L. 
expidt -  ppl.  stem  of  expiare  to  make  satisfaction, 
f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  prefA)  +  pidre  to  seek  to  appease 
(by  sacrifice),  f.  pius  devout.] 

+  1.  trails.  To  avert  (evil)  by  religious  cere¬ 
monies  ;  to  avert  the  evil  portended  by  (a  prodigy 
or  prophecy).  Obs.  exc.  Antiq. 

x6ii  Bible  Isa.  xlvii.  11  Mischiefe  shall  fall  vpon  thee, 
thou  shalt  not  be  able  to  put  it  off  [marg.  expiate].  1652 
Brome  Joviall Crewu.  Wks.  1873  III.  381  You  bring  him  a 
perpetual  Peace  and  Joy  By  expiating  the  Prophecy  that 
torments  him.  1865  Dyer  Hist.  City  Rome  11.  (1883)  114 
VOL.  III. 


Frequent  showers  of  stones  . .  could  . .  be  expiated  only  by 
bringing  to  Rome  Cybele,  or  the  Idaean  mother. 

+  2.  To  cleanse,  purify  (a  person,  a  city)  from 
guilt  or  pollution  by  religious  ceremonies.  Occas. 
Const,  of.  Obs. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  (1634)  292  Iphigenia  . .  should  by 
her  death,  .expiate,  towards  God,  the  Grecians  armie  of  the 
offences  which  they  had  committed.  16x8  Bolton  Floras  1. 
xiii.  (1636)  41  That  the  city,  .might,  .seeme  to  have  been. . 
hallowed  and  expiated.  1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  262  The 
Elaeans  condemned  the  Oxe  for  the  murder,  and  . .  were 
admonished  by  the  Delphick  Oracle  to  expiate  the  oxe. 
1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos .  (1701)  57/2  He  Lustrated 
and  Expiated  the  City. 

3.  To  do  away  or  extinguish  the  guilt  of  (one’s 
sin)  ;  to  offer  or  serve  as  a  propitiation  for.  f  To 
expiate  oneself  {rare') :  to  do  penance. 

1608  Bp.  Hall  Char.  Virtues  <$•  V.  11.  89  No  repentance 
can  expiate  that  [sin].  1634  Habington  Castara  (Arb.)  134 
Once  dead,  his  sin  Man  cannot  expiate  with  teares.  1673 
Marvell  Reh.  Transp.  II.  379  J.  M.  ..  has  ever  since  ex¬ 
piated  himself  in  a  retired  silence.  1711  Addison  Sped. 
No.  99  F  7  An  Affront  that  nothing  but  Blood  can  expiate. 
1736  Butler  Anal.  11.  v.  Wks.  1874 1.  213  Repentance  alone 
being  sufficient  to  expiate  guilt,  appears  to  be  contrary  to 
the  general  sense  of  mankind.  1847  Grote  Greece  11.  xxxii. 
(1849)  IV.  279  The  Agyllseans  were  still  expiating  the  sin  by  a 
periodical  solemnity.  1867  Smiles  Htiguenots  Eng.  ix. 
(1880)  154  By  punishing  them,  he  flattered  himself  that  he 
was  expiating  his  own  sins. 

4.  To  pay  the  penalty  of. 

1665  Manley  Grotius '  Losv  C.  JVarres  691  These  Pirats. . 
expiated  their  inhumane  Villanies  with  their  heads.  1823 
Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  xxiii.  (1865)  179  The  child  and  parent . . 
expiating  their  fallen  condition  upon  . .  [a]  shopboard.  1848 
Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  655  Some  of  the  girls  who  had 
presented  the  standard  to  Monmouth  at  Taunton  had 
cruelly  expiated  their  offence.  1875  Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  I. 
iii.  43  He  has  to  expiate  the  act  with  his  life. 

5.  To  make  amends  or  reparation  for. 

a  1626  Bacon  Speech  in  Rem.  (1679)  132  Such  ..  Felons, 
who.. shall  implore  His  Majesty’s.  .Permission  to  expiate 
their  Offences  by  their  Assiduous  Labours.  1774  Pennant 
Tour  Scot,  in  1772,  209  [They]  expiated  their  crime  by 
restoring  the  plunder.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  Result 
Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  135  They  are  expiating  the  wrongs  of  India 
by  benefits. 

t  6.  intr.  To  make  expiation  for.  Obs. 

1600  Holland  Livy  1.  1.  xiv.  10  To  expiate  for  the  injuries 
of  the  Embassadours.  1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr.  Life  (1747) 
III.  590  My  Mediation,  which  was.  .to  expiate  for  you  as 
a  Priest.  1710  Prideaux  Orig.  Tithes  iv.  165  He  gave  .. 
Tithes,  .to  expiate  for  the  Death  of  Ethelbert.  1778  Eliza 
WarwickW.  131,  I  trust  this  will  expiate  for  all  my  offences 
towards  her.  1827  Southey  Hist.  Persian  War  II.  692 
His  success  in  sieges  did  not  expiate  . .  for  the  loss  in 
men. 

+  7.  To  extinguish  (a  person’s  rage)  by  suffering 
it  to  the  full ;  to  end  (one’s  sorrows,  a  suffering 
life)  by  death.  Obs. 

1594  Marlowe  &  Nashe  Dido  v.  ii,  Cursed  Iarbas,  die  to 
expiate  The  grief  that  tires  upon  thine  inward  soul !  1594 
[see  Expiate  ppl.  a.],  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  xxii,  Then  look 
I  death  my  daies  should  expiate.  1610  Tofte  Ho?wurs 
Acad.  39  Nothing  could  appease  and  expiat  his  cankred 
rage.  1615  T.  Adams  Lyca7ithropy  29  Somewhat  to  expiate 
their  savage  fury. 

Hence  Expiated,  Expiating’  ppl.  adjs.y  Ex- 
piatist  =  Expiator. 

1840  G.  S.  Faber  Rcgeiieration  38  A  light  from  above  had 
infused  itself  into  my  expiated  . .  bosom.  1793  Pennant 
London  (1813)  270  Lying  within  their  [friaries']  expiating 
walls,  a  1848  R.  W.  Hamilton  (Ogilvie)  Expiatist. 

Expiation  (ekspi|,?!'j3n).  [ad.  L.  expiation-em, 
n.  of  action  f  expiare  to  Expiate.] 

1.  The  action  of  expiating  or  making  atonement 
for  (crime,  etc.),  In  expiation  {of)  :  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  expiating.  To  make  expiation  :  to  atone. 
Also,  the  condition  or  state  of  being  expiated. 

1482  Monk  0/  Evesham  (Arb.)  68  The  recompensacyon  and 
expyacyon  of  the  grete  and  longe  schrewdenes  and  cursyd- 
nes.  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  146  The  sacrifice  of 
expiation  is  that  which  tendeth  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God. 
1611  Speed  Theat.  Gt.  Brit.  (1614)  141/2  The  Abbey.,  at 
Dublin,  builded..in  expiation  of  the  murther  of  Thomas 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  1681-6  J.  Scott  Chr.  Li/e{  1747’' 
III.  101  He  made  Expiation  for  our  Sins  on  the  Cross.  1796 
Burke  Regie.  Peace  iii.  Wks.  VIII.  297  Modes  of  expiation 
..devised  by  anxious,  restless  guilt.  1828  Scott  F.  M. 
Perth  xx,  I  will  found  masses  for  his  soul,  in  expiation  of 
my  guilt.  1883  Froude  Short  Stud.  IV.  1.  xii.  156  A  more 
complete  expiation,  .might  be  necessary  before  the  avenging 
spirit,  .could  be  pacified. 

b.  Fast  (or  feast )  of  Expiation :  a  ceremony  ob¬ 
served  by  the  Jews  on  the  10th  day  of  Tisri,  at 
which  the  High  Priest  made  expiation  for  his  own 
sins  and  the  sins  of  the  people.  Day  of  Expia¬ 
tion  :  the  day  set  apart  for  this  observance  ;  = 

‘  Day  of  Atonement’.  Also  Expiation-day. 

1674  Blount  Glossogr.,  The  Feast  of  Expiation,  a  1711 
Ken  Hyimis  Festiv.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  317  God  no^  Com¬ 
mand  for  Fasts  wou’d  lay,  But  on  their  [Jews’]  Expiation- 
Day.  a  1713  Sharp  Se-rm.  Matt.  xii.  Wks.  1754  III.  xi.  20T 
The  solemn  day  of  expiation,  which  came  once  a  year.  1886 
Whitaker s  Almanack  9  [  Jewish  Calendar ],  Oct.  9  Fast  of 
Expiation  5647  Tisri  10. 

c.  The  action  of  ceremonially  purifying  from 
guilt  or  pollution. 

1532  More  Co7i/ut.  Tbidale  Wks.  376/1  The  ceremonies 
of  the  expiacion  or  purgyng  of  the  tabernacle.  1651  Baxter 
I71/.  Bapt.  264  The  Gentiles  had  Rites  for  the  expiation  of 
Infants. 
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d.  The  action  of  averting  portended  evil  by 
religious  means. 

1734  tr.  Rollm's  A7tc.  Hist.  (1827)  IX.  xx.  L  6  By  expiation 
of  prodigies  and  various  sacrifices  offered  to  the  gods. 

+  e.  Propitiation  (of  a  deity).  Obs.  rare—1. 

1675  R.  Burthogge  Causa  Dei  383  That  conformity  of 
Customs  that  the  Gauls  had  with  them  [the  Phoenicians]  in 
sacrificing  men  for  expiation  of  God. 

2.  The  means  by  which  atonement  (for  a  crime 
or  offence)  is  made ;  something  done,  or  a  rite 
observed,  for  the  purpose  of  expiating. 

1538  Bale  Thre  Lawes  832  Offerynges  &  expiacyons.  1646 
SirT.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vii.  i.  339  Some  have  conceived  it 
[Forbidden  fruit]  a  Vine,  in  the  mystery  of  whose  fruit  lay 
the  expiation  of  the  Transgression.  1777  Robertson  Hist. 
Amer.  II.  v.  30  To  demand  a  certain  number  of  human  vic¬ 
tims  as  an  expiation  for  their  guilt.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth 
vi,  The  only  expiation  would  be  that  thou  shouldst  come  a 
mile  into  the  Low  Country.  1856  Froude  Hist.  E7ig.  (1858) 
I.  iv.  348  The  payment  of  money  was  ever  welcomed  as 
the  ready  expiation  of  crime. 

b.  A  rite  intended  to  avert  portended  evil. 

a  1627  Sir  J.  Hayward  K.  Edw.  VI  (1630)  167  Vpon  birth 
of  such  monsters,  the  Grecians . .  did  vse  diuerse  sorts  of  ex¬ 
piations. 

Hence  Expia'tional  a.,  pertaining  to  expiation. 

1874  Bushnell  Forgiveness  <$■  Law  gi  The  most  intensely 
expiational  form  of  Christianity. 

Expiative  (e-kspi|£itiv),  a.  rare.  [f.  expiat- 
ppl.  stem  of  expiare  to  Expiate  +  -ive.]  Tending 
or  adapted  to  expiate. 

1641  R.  Baillie  Parallel  of  Lit.  with  Mass-bk.  02  An  ex- 
piative  Purgatorie  wherein  by  the  prayers  of  the  living  the 
sinnes  of  the  dead  are  put  away. 

Expiator  (e'kspii^tai).  [a.  L.  expiator,  f.  ex- 
pi  are  :  see  Expiate.]  One  who  expiates  or  makes 
satisfaction  (for  sin). 

1847  in  Craig.  1872  J.  G.  Murphy  Comnt.  Lev.  iii.  17  To 
. .  foreshadow  the  death  of  the  great  Expiator.  1878  B. 
Taylor  Deukalion  11.  iii,  They  . .  made  me  your  Expiator. 

t  Expiato'rious,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  ex- 
piatori-us  (see  next)  +  -00s.]  =  next. 

1651  Jer.  Taylor  Clerus  D0771.  48  The  first  grace,  which 
in  the  Schools  is  understood  onely  to  be  expiatorious. 

Expiatory  (e’kspiatatri),  a.  [ad.  L.  expiatori- 
us,  f.  expiator :  see  Expiator  and  -ory.]  Having 
the  attribute  of  expiating  or  making  satisfaction 
for  an  offence  ;  serving  to  expiate.  Const,  of. 

1548  Latimer  Serm.  Plough  Wks.  1.  68  Expiatory  . .  is 
nothing  else  but  a  thing  whereby  to  obtain  remission  of  sins. 
1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  62  He  hath  patiently  en¬ 
dured  a  while  the  first  expiatorie  purifications  and  troubles. 
a  1677  Barrow  Sewn.  Matt.  i.  20  The  sacrifice  expiatory  for 
our  offences  was  to  be  a  lamb  without  blemish.  1793  Gouv. 
Morris  in  Sparks  Life  $  Writ.  (1832:  II.  355  The  first  great 
misfortune  will  call  them  from  their  dungeons  as  expiatory 
victims.  1812  Cogan  Theol.  Disquisitio7is  11.  183  Human 
sacrifices,  .being  the  most  valuable,  .were  considered  as  the 
most  expiatory.  1869  Goulburn  Purs.  Holiness  xi.  105 
That  bloody  and  shameful  death  was . .  expiatory  of  sin. 

Hence  E'xpiato  riness. 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Expiato7d7tess,  expiating  quality. 

t  Expilate,  v-  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  expildt- 
ppl.  stem  of  expildrey  f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  pref^)  + 
pilare  to  plunder.]  trails.  To  pillage,  plunder. 

1627  Bp.  Hall  Sctvu.  Chapel  Earl  Exeter'NV.s.  526  What 
peace  was  vnder  the  Herodian  temple?. . Pilate  would  ex¬ 
pilate  the  treasures  of  it  for  aquae  diidee. 

Expilatioxi  (ekspibF*  jbn).  Now  rare.  [ad.  L. 
expildtioii-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  cxpildre  :  see  prec.] 

1.  The  action  of  pillaging  ;  spoliation,  plunder. 

1563  Grindal  Let.  Sir  IV.  Cecil  Wks.  (1843)  257  Take 
order . .  not  to  leave  the  poor  tenants  subject  to  the  expilation 
of  these  country  gentlemen.  1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wares  11. 
cxiv,  Whence  . .  proceeds  This  rav’nous  expilation  of  the 
state,  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies ,  Sussex  iii.  104  He  was  loth 
to  go  back  to  Bath,  having  formerly  consented  to  the  ex¬ 
pilation  of  that  Bishoprick.  1675  tr.  Machiavelli  s  Prince 
xxvi.  (Rtldg.  1883)  159  Taxes  and  expilations  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  1885  R.  W.  Dixon  Hist.  Ch.  E7ig.  xxi.  III.  536 
This  final  expilation  . .  avenged  upon  the  son  the  sacrilege 
of  the  father. 

b.  concr.  A  collection  made  by  plundering. 

1715  M.  Davies  Athen.  Brit.  I.  Pref.  51  A  compleat  Col¬ 
lection  or  Expilation  of  all  the  tart  Reparties  .  .  out  of  all 
the  Play-Books  that  ever  were  printed  in  England. 

+  2.  Civil  Law.  (See  quot.)  Obs. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1751  Chambers  Cycl.,  Expila¬ 
tion,  in  the  civil  law,  the  act  of  withdrawing,  or  diverting, 
something  belonging  to  an  inheritance,  before  any  body  had 
declared  himself  heir  thereof.  1848  in  Wharton  Law  Lex. 

t  Expilator.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  L.  expilatory  f. 
expilare :  see  Expilate.] 

1.  A  pillager,  plunderer. 

1658  SirT.  Browne  Hydriot.  <$•  Gard.  Cyrus  is.For  which 
the  most  barbarous  Expilators  found  the  most  civil  Rheto- 
rick. 

2.  Civil  Law.  One  who  commits  an  act  of  ex¬ 
pilation  (see  Expilation  2). 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.  s.  v.,  An  expilator  was  looked 
upon  as  a  greater  criminal  than  a  common  thief. 

Expirable  (eksprirrab’l),  a.—°.  [f.  Expire  v. 

+  -able.]  That  may  expire  or  come  to  an  end. 

1832  in  Webster  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Expirant  (ekspsrrant).  rare.  In  9  erron. 
expirent.  [ad.  L.  ex{s)pirant-eiHy  pr.  pple.  of 
ex{s)pTrare :  see  Expire.]  a.  (See  quot.  1846.) 
b.  nonce-wd.  A  name  for  a  supposed  vessel  in 
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plants,  which  assists  in  evaporation  or  perspira¬ 
tion. 

X836  I.  Taylor  Phys.  T/i.  Another  Life  (1858)  156  The 
Mechanical  adjustment  of  parts,  as  seen,  .in  the  vessels,  the 
absorbents,  the  expirents,  the  flower,  .the  seed.  1846  Wor¬ 
cester,  Expirant,  one  who  expires  [citing  I.  Taylor :  but 
see  prec.  quot.].  So  1864  in  Webster,  and  in  later  Diets. 

+  E  xpirate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
ex{s)pirare  :  see  Expire  v.]  irans.  =  Expire  v.  i. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  421  It  is  better  expirated  or 
breathed  out  then  water.  1620  Venner  Via.  Recta  (1650)  7 
Aire  breathed  in  is  not  again  expirated  or  breathed  out. 

Expiration  (ekspirJi-JanL  Also  7  exsp-. 
[ad.  L.  ex{s)pirdtion-em ,  11.  of  action  f.  ex(s)pz- 
rdre  to  Expire.]  The  action  of  expiring. 

1-  The  action  of  breathing  out  (air,  etc.) ;  emission 
(of  air,  wind,  etc.)  ;  an  instance  of  this.  Const,  of. 

1642  Preparative  for  Fast  4  This  tends  to  the  very  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  animall  and  vitall  spirits.  1796  Morse 
Amer.  Geog.  I.  613  Regular  inspirations  and  expirations  of 
air,  by  caverns  and  fissures.  1874  T.  Hardy  Madding 
Cro7vd  II.  vi.  80  There  came  finally  an  utter  expiration  of 
air  from  the  whole  heaven  in  the  form  of  a  slow  breeze. 
fig.  1839  Bailey  Festus  xxix.  (1848)  340  Prayer  is.  .The 
expiration  of  the  thing  inspired. 

t  b.  =  Respiration.  Obs. 

1638  Wilkins  New  World  1.  xiv.  ('1684)  180  The  extream 
thinness  of  it  [air],  .may  make  it  unfit  for  Expiration. 

2.  The  action,  or  an  act,  of  breathing  out  air  from 
the  lungs;  also  applied  to  a  supposed  analogous 
action  in  plants. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch! s  Mor.  689  (R.)  It  [the  breast] 
transmitteth  back  againe  the  superfluity  thereof  into  the 
lungs,  whereby  it  [the  wind]  is  sent  forth  by  way  of  exspira- 
tion.  1624  Heywood  Gunaik.  iv.  189  In  her  last  expiration 
expressing  the  invincible  spirit  of  her  son  Alexander.  1793 
Beddoes  Let.  to  Darwin  44  Having  by  a  strong  expiration 
expelled  from  his  lungs  as  much  atmospheric  air  as  possi¬ 
ble.  1807  J.  E.  Smith  Phys.  Bot.  202  He  is  recorded  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  expiration  of  plants.  1861  Ramadge 
Curab.  Consumption  36  The  impeded  expiration,  .caused 
.  .the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs  to  be  exceedingly  enlarged. 

+  3.  The  action  of  exhaling  or  evaporating  ;  ex¬ 
halation.  Obs. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  8 66  The  true  Cause  of  Cold,  is  an 
Expiration  from  the  Globe  of  the  Earth.  1643  J.  Steer  tr. 
Fabric ius'  Exp.  Chyrurg.  xvi.  66  They  doe  hinder  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  venome.  c  1645  Howell  Lett.  IV.  1,  By  the 
expiration  of  such  Atomes,  the  dogg  finds  the  sent  as  he 
hunts.  1755  in  Johnson.  1847  m  Craig. 

t  b.  cozier.  That  which  is  expired  or  exhaled  ; 
an  exhalation.  Obs. 

1576  Newton  tr.  Lemnie's  Complex.  (1633)  13  The  spirit 
is  a  certaine  vapour.. or  expiration  proceeding  out  of  the 
humours.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  111.  154  The  Magneti- 
cal  Exspirations  of  the  Loadstone  may.  .be  seen  in  the  form 
of  a  mist.  1667  Phil.  Trans.  II.  579  The  moist  steams 
and  exspirations  of  the  Heart.  1755  in  Johnson. 

t  4.  The  action  of  breathing  one’s  last ;  death, 
decease.  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  210  Yf  [he]  had  taken 
his  body  to  lyfe  agayn,  streyght  after  his  expiracyon.  1607 
Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts  1673)450  She  lyeth  down  as  though 
she  were  dead  . .  shutting  her  eyes,  and  shewing  all  other 
tokens  of  expiration.  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  1.  (1702) 
I  41  The  Lord  Treasurer,  .had  notice  of  the  Clark’s  expira¬ 
tion.  1779-81  Johnson  L.  P.,  Pope  Wks.  IV.  87  The  at¬ 
tendants  did  not  discern  the  exact  time  of  his  expiration. 
1807  G.  Chalmers  Caledonia  I.  in.  vii.  383  He  died,  by  a 
quiet  expiration,  at  his  castle  of  Dunadeer.  1847  in  Craig  ; 
and  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  b.  transf.  and  fig.  Of  a  flame,  a  sentiment, 
etc. :  The  fact  or  process  of  dying  out ;  the  state 
of  being  extinct.  Obs. 

1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  iii.  §  1  A  very  great  cause 
of  the  dryness  and  expiration  of  men’s  devotion.  1660  Boyle 
New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  xiii.  85  To  satisfie  our  selves  of  its 
expiration,  we  had  darken'd  the  Room,  and  in  vain  endea¬ 
vored  to  discover  any  spark  of  Fire. 

5.  The  fact  of  coming  to  an  end;  termination, 
end,  close :  a.  of  a  period  of  time,  or  of  something 
made  to  last  a  certain  time,  as  a  law,  truce,  etc. 

1562  Act  5  Eliz.  c.  15  §  1  Sithence  the  Expiration  and 
Ending  of  the  Statute.  1593  Shaks.  Rich.  II,  11.  iii.  m 
Thou  . .  art  come  Before  th’expiration  of  thy  time.  1647 
Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  vm.  (1843'  538/1  A  fortnight  after  the 
expiration  of  the  treaty  at  Uxbridge.  1664  Evelyn  Kal. 
Hort.  (1729)  197  About  the  Expiration  of  this  Month  carry 
into  the  Shade . .  Auriculas’s.  1790  Paley  Horse  Paul.  Rom. 
ii.  19  The  shaving  of  the  head  denoted  the  expiration  of 
the  Nazaritic  vow.  1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I.  no  And  thus 
she  continued  to  do.  .until  the  expiration  of  the  second  year. 
1862  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  (1871)  V.  xlii.  148  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Gaulish  provinces  . .  followed  on  the  expiration 
of  his  functions  in  the  city. 

+  b.  of  a  race,  the  world.  Obs. 

1677  Plot  Oxfordsh.  181  After  the  expiration  of  which 
ancient  Race,  there  came,  .another  Colony  [of  bees].  1684 
T.  Burnet  Th.  Earth  II.  32  What  hath  appear'd,  .relating 
to  the  chronology  of  the  world  :  giving  . .  certain  marks  of 
its  expiration. 

Expirator  (e’kspir^taj).  [agent-n.  f.  L.  ex - 
( s)pirdre  to  Expire.]  An  instrument  for  forcing 
out  air. 

1875  Ure  Diet.  Arts  s.v.  Aspirator ,  The  following  form  of 
spirator.  .may  be  employed  either  as  aspirator  in  drawing, 
or  as  expirator  in  forcing  air  through  an  apparatus. 

Expiratory  (ekspaio-ratari),  a.  [f.  Lat.  type 
*ex{s)pirdtorius ,  f.  ex(s)pirdre  :  see  Expire  v.  and 
-ory.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  process  of  expiration. 
1847  in  Craig.  i86j  T.  Graham  Pract.  Med.  294  The 


expiratory  [murmur]  is.  .distinctly  audible  under  the  clavi¬ 
cles.  1866  Huxley  Phys.  iv.  (1872)  90  Whenever  a  violent 
expiratory  effort  is  made,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  ob¬ 
viously  flattened.  1878  Foster  Phys.  xi.  ii.  §1.  263  They 
are  in  fact  the  chief  expiratory  muscles. 

b.  Gram.  (Often  spelt  exspiralory.)  In  Expi¬ 
ratory  accent ,  a  kind  of  accent  consisting  in  vari¬ 
ation  of  stress,  as  distinguished  from  that  which 
consists  in  variation  of  pitch. 

Expire  (ekspswu),  v.  Also  5  expyre,  -spyre, 
5-7  exspire,  (6  expiere,  -perie,  7  expayer), 
[ad.  Fr.  expirer,  ad.  L.  ex(s)pirdre  to  breathe  out, 
f.  ex-  out  +  splrdre  to  breathe.] 

I.  To  breathe  out. 

1.  trails.  To  breathe  out  (air,  etc.)  from  the 
lungs  ;  also  with  forth. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  xi.  45  The  scorching  fire,  Which  he 
from  hellish  entrailes  did  expire.  1649  G.  Daniel  Trin- 
arch.,  Rich.  II,  ccxcviii,  Wee  yawne.  .the  same  Ayre  which 
wee  expired  erst.  1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  iv. 
(1723)  236  The  Fluid,  which  is  . .  expired  forth  along  with 
the  Air,  goes  off  in  insensible  Parcels.  1715-20  Pope  Iliad 
vi.  223  Her  pitchy  nostrils  flaky  flames  expire.  1859  Lewes 
Seaside  Stud.  234  In  the  daytime  we  expire  more  carbonic 
acid  than  during  the  night.  1866  Huxley  Phys.  iv.  (1872) 
82  The  breath,  .afterwards  is  driven  out  or  expired, 
b.  absol.  To  breathe  out  air  from  the  lungs. 

1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  1st.  iv.  xi,  Loose  when  he  sucks 
in  aire,  contract  when  he  expires.  1653  [see  Expiring  vhl. 
sb.].  1851  Gosse  Nat.  in  Jamaica  4  [The  Whales]  expired 

with  a  rushing  sound,  the  instant  the  blow-hole  was  exposed. 

+  2.  To  give  off  (a  perfume,  vapour,  etc.)  ;  to 
exhale,  emit.  Of  a  volcano:  To  emit,  eject 
(flames,  rarely  solid  substances).  Also,  To  give 
out  under  pressure.  Obs. 

1603  Drayton  Odes  ii.  4  Where  Altars  . .  Doe  od’rous 
Fumes  expire.  1665  G.  Harvey  Advice  agst.  Plague  29  It 
[the  Earth]  purges  it  self  by  expiring  those  Arsenical  fumes. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  1.  205  And  force  the  Veins  of 
clashing  Flints  t’expireThe  lurking  Seeds  of  their  Ccelestial 
Fire.  17*7  C.  Pitt  Paraphr.  Ps.  cxliv,  The  lab’ring  hills 
expire  Thick  clouds  of  smoke  and  deluges  of  fire.  Ibid. 
1.  636  What  Rocks  did  ^Etna’s  bellowing  Mouth  expire  from 
his  torn  entrails.  1762  Churchill  Ghost  11.  Poems  I.  205 
Ev’ry  shrub  expires  perfume.  1808  J.  Barlow  Columb.  v. 
484  Lighted  bombs  that  fusing  trails  exspire. 

absol.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  294  Heat  drieth  Bodies  that 
do  easily  expire  ;  as  Parchment,  Leaves  [etc.]. 

+  3.  intr.  To  pass  out  in,  or  like,  breath ;  to  be 
breathed  forth  or  exhaled  ;  hence  of  the  winds, 
flame,  a  projectile  :  To  rush  forth.  Cf.  L.  expirent 
ignes,  Lucr.  vi.  640.  Obs. 

1626  G.  Sandys  Ovid’s  Met.  xv.  312  Furious  winds.  .Pent 
in  blind  cauernes,  strugling  to  expire.  1654  Earl  Orrery 
Parthen.  11676)  563  Tell  my  Princess  .  .  my  breath  expir’d 
in  repeating  the  fair  name  of  her  [etc.].  1666  Dryden  Ann. 
Mirab.  clxxxviii,  The  linstocks  touch,  the  ponderous  ball 
expires.  1684  R.  H.  Sch.  Recreat.  32  When  the  Rocket 
expires,  they  take  Fire  and  spread  into  a  Flame,  hovering 
in  the  Air  like  Stars.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  1.  129 
Redundant  Humours  thro' the  Pores  expire.  Ibid.  iv.  254 
Huge  Flakes  of  Flames  expire.  1729  Savage  Wanderer  1. 
234  Thro’  the  bor’d  rock  above,  the  smoke  expires. 

II.  To  breathe  one’s  last  breath,  die. 

+  4.  trans.  To  breathe  out  (the  soul,  etc.)  in  the 
article  of  death ;  also,  To  expire  one's  last.  Obs. 

[Only  a  special  use  of  sense  i ;  but  the  starting-point  of  a 
distinct  series  of  senses.] 

c  1450  M irour  Saluacioun  3287  On  gude  ffriday  when 
crist  his  sawle  on  crosse  expired,  c  1477  Caxton  Jason  84  b, 
Syn  recommanded  him  to  the  Goddes  and  that  don  ex¬ 
pired  his  lyf.  1509  Barclay  Shyp  of  Folys  58  b,  Medas. . 
With  paynfull  hunger  his  lyfe  breth  dyd  expyre,  a  1612 
Donne  Biaflai/aros  (1644)  122  A  youth,  .ready  to  expire  his 
soule  by  sickenesse.  1642  Jer.  Taylor  Episc.  (1647)  12^ 
As  soon  as  their  Apostle  had  expired  his  last  breath,  a  1671 
Ld.  Fairfax  Mein.  (1699)  56  My  daughter  . .  in  appearance 
was  ready  to  expire  her  last.  1715-20  Pope  Iliad  xvi.  1000 
Patroclus  thus.  .So  many  lives  effused,  expires  his  own. 

5.  intr.  Of  a  person  or  animal:  To  breathe  one’s 
last  ;  to  die. 

a  1400  Cov.  Myst.y  Assump.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  387  The  thrydde 
day  hens  ye  schul  ben  expirand.  1485  Caxton  St.  Wenefr. 
3  The  yong  man  forthwith  fyll  down  to  therthe  and  ex- 
spyred.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  iv.  xliv.  344  God  onely  knows 
..what  becomes  of  a  mans  spirit,  when  he  expireth.  1724 
R.  Falconer  Adv.  <$•  Escapes  83  When  he  found  himself 
just  upon  the  Point  of  expiring,  he  made  this  short  Prayer. 
1741.  tr.  D' Argens'  Chinese  Lett.  209  They  . .  stand  round 
making^ respectful  Bows  to  them  [Goats  and  Sheep]  till  they 
are  expired.  1839  Kf.ightley  Hist.  Eng.  II.  74  The  King 
pressed  his  hand  and  expired.  1843  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  I. 
275  Leaving  my  two  gentlemen  ready  to  expire  of  laughter. 

b.  transf.  in  various  nonce-uses.  Also  of  a  fire : 
To  die  out. 

C1593  Spenser  Sonn.  xxvii.  11  (1611)  Dj,  This  verse,  that 
neuer  shall  expire.  1595  Shaks.  John  v.  iv.  36  Euen  this  ill 
night  your  breathing  shall  expire.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  209  Palmeto  . .  is  a  soft  pith  in  which  consists  the 
soule  and  vegetative  vertue  of  that  tree,  which  cut  out  the 
tree  expires.  1660  Jer.  Taylor  Duct.  D ubit.  139  The  Jews 
religion .  .was  to  expire  into  the  Christian.  1666  Dryden 
Ann.  Mirab.  ccxii,  London.  .By  an  high  fate  thou  greatly 
didst  expire.  1769  O.  Goldsmith  Hist.  Rom.  II.  49  Brutus 
was  . .  reading  by  a  lamp  that  was  just  expiring.  1847 
Longf.  Ev.  1.  i.  1 13  The  sparks  expired  in  the  ashes. 

6.  To  come  to  an  end  :  a.  Of  a  period  of  time  : 
To  reach  its  close ;  to  terminate,  end ;  rarely ,  to 
elapse,  pass.  Sometimes  conjugated  with  be. 

1455  Richard  Dk.  of  York  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11.  40  I. 
126  And  that  yere  expired  to  geve  my  said  servaunt.  .your 
licence  to  retourne.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vi.  cci.  210  From 


|  the  firste  yere  ot  Pepyn  . .  to  the  first  yere  of  Hughe  Capet 
expyred  or  passed  cc.xxxix.  yeres.  c  1500  Melusine  317 
After  your  lyf  naturel  expired,  no  man  shal . .  hold  your 
land,  c  1550  Cheke  Mark  i.  15  Jesus,  .said  ye  time  is  now 
expired  . .  repent  and  belev  y°  gospel.  1608  Shaks.  Per. 
iii.  iv.  14  Until  your  date  expire.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's 
Trav.  xxix.  115  The  three  dayes  abstinence  being  expired, 
lots  were  cast.  1812  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  1 1.  278  Lord 
Sunderlin  . .  has  it  for  three  years,  one  of  which  is  expired. 
1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  560  Till  all  the  lives,  during 
which  it  was  directed  to  accumulate,  should  expire.  1865 
Trollope  Belton  Est.  xi.  118  Till  the  next  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  have  nearly  expired. 

F  Spenser's  use  in  the  following  quot.  seems  to  be  a  forced 
extension  of  this  sense. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  vii.  9  She  . .  Trebling  the  dew  time 
In  which  the  wombes  of  wemen  doe  expire  Brought  forth 
this  monstrous  masse. 

b.  Of  a  condition  (in  a  bond  or  the  like),  a 
law,  patent,  truce,  etc.  appointed  for  a  limited 
time  :  To  become  void  through  lapse  of  time ;  to 
reach  its  term  ;  to  determine. 

c  1477  Caxton  Jason  95  b,  The  triews  faylled  at  time  sette 
and  exspired.  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  1.  iii.  160  A  month 
before  This  bond  expires.  1659  B.  Harris  Parival's  Iron 
Age  17 1  There  was  a  truce  for  six  yeares,  which  expired  in 
that  of  1635.  1790  P aley  Hoi-x  Paul.  Rom.  ii.  43  St.  Paul’s 

vow  was  expired  before  he  set  forward  upon  his  voyage. 
1804  Earl  Lauderd.  Publ.  Wealth  (1819)  162  When  the 
patent  expires.  1817  W.  Selvvyn  Law  Nisi  Prins  (ed.  4)  II. 
668  A  notice  expiring  that  day  of  the  year.  1855  Macau¬ 
lay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  540  To  ascertain  what  temporary  statutes 
were  about  to  expire. 

c.  Of  an  action,  state,  legal  title,  etc.  :  To 
cease,  come  to  an  end,  die  out,  become  extinct. 

c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  4479  pe  paynyms  pride  it  sail' 
expire,  c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  xxvii,  To  worke  my  mind,  when 
boddies  work’s  expired.  1610  Holland  Camden's  Brit.  1. 
353  When  this  dignity  was  exspired  in  this  family.  1659 
Harris  Parival  s  Iron  Age  221  This  War,  which  had  lasted 
almost  ninety  years,  .expired  in  the  Spring  time,  1648.  1671 
Marvell  Corr.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  388  Dover  Peere  was  not 
able  to  get  in  its  report ;  so  that  matter  is  expired.  1712-4 
Pope  Rape  Lock  iii.  15  Amazed,  confused,  he  found  his  power 
expired.  1783  Burke  Rep.  Affairs  India  Wks.  1842  II.  28 
This  trade  . .  was  now  itself  expiring  in  the  hands  of  the 
company.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  266  An  estate  tail 
. .  expires  whenever  there  is  a  failure  of  issue  inheritable  to 
it.  Ibid.  III.  373  The  title  of  the  daughters  expired  on  the 
birth  of  the  son.  1833  Bp.  Thirlwall  in  Philol.  Mus.  II.  522 
The  death  of  Ajax,  with  which,  according  to  modern  notions, 
the  interest  expires.  1844  Lingard  Anglo-Sax.  Ch.  (1858)  I. 
ii.  77  note.  The  extensive  authority  . .  was  meant  to  expire. 

+  d.  Of  food  :  To  be  consumed,  exhausted,  or 
spent.  Obs.  rare —1. 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  cix.  375  Or  xv.  dayes  were 
passyd,  all  theyr  vytayles  were  expyred. 

+  7.  ti'ans.  To  cause  to  expire  or  cease;  to  bring 
to  an  end,  conclude ;  to  put  an  end  to.  Obs. 

1579  Lyly  Euphnes  (Arb.)  77  To  swill  the  drinke  that  will 
expyre  thy  date.  1592  Shaks.  Rom.  <$•  Jnl.  1.  iv.  109  Some 
consequence  . .  Shall . .  expire  the  tearme  Of  a  despised  life. 
1594  Nashe  Unfort.  Trav.  6  If  I  woulde  expire  the  miserie 
of  his  vnspeakable  tormenting  vneertaintie.  1610  Selden 
Duello  iv.  15  Death  was  vmpire  by  expiring  the  best  spirit 
of  the  one.  1612  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus  i.  10  These  sedu¬ 
cers.  .will  not  haue  it  [circumcision]  dated,  when  the  Lord 
hath  expired  it. 

f  b.  To  cause  (time)  to  pass ;  to  spend,  rare ~1. 
1589  Nashe  in  Greene  Menaphon  Ded.  (Arb.)  11  Those 
yeares,  which  shoulde  bee  employed  in  Aristotle,  are  expired 
in  Epitomes. 

t  Expi’re,  sb.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  prec.  vb.]  =  Ex¬ 

piration,  Expiry. 

1612  Sylvester  Lacrymae  Lacrym.  168  But,  day  by  day, 
vntill  our  last  expire  . .  Prostrate  our  Soules  . .  Before  the 
Footstool  of  th’  Empyreall  ^Chaire.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  vii.  ix.  357  Having  seen  the  expire  of  Daniels 
prediction,  .he  [John]  accomplished  his  Revelation. 

Expired  (ekspoioud),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Expire  v.  + 
-ed1.]  In  senses  of  the  verb. 

1.  Breathed  out,  emitted  from  the  lungs,  etc. 

1794  J.  Hutton  Philos.  Light ,  etc.  301  Heat,  .expended.. 

for.. heating  the  expired  atmosphere.  1833  Sir  C.  Bell 
Hand  (ed.  3)  237  In  speaking  there  is.. required  a  certain 
force  of  expired  air.  1876  Foster  Phys.  11.  ii.  (1879)  3 °7  The 
temperature  of  expired  air  is  variable. 

2.  Of  a  person  or  animal :  That  has  breathed 
the  last  breath,  dead.  Of  a  fire  :  Extinct.  Of  a 
law :  That  has  reached  its  term ;  obsolete.  Of 
a  date  or  period  :  Completed. 

1622  Callis  Stat.  Sewers  {1647)  71  A  Law  expired  in  time, 
though  it  hath  lost  his  vigor  and  force,  yet  it  is  like  a  ver- 
tuous  man  deceased.  1631  Heywood  Eng.  Eliz.  (1641)  184 
The  bones  of  those  which  had  been  long  since  expired.  1647 
Beaum.  $  Fletcher's  Wks.  Ded.  Ep.,  The  then  expired  sweet 
Swan  of  Avon  Shakespeare.  1648  H.  G.  tr.  Balzac’s  Prince 
104  The  Greatnesse  and  Majestie  of  the  expired  Common- 
Wealth.  1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm.  Colloq.  246  The  expired 
period  of  ages  hath  not  yet  brought  that  fatal  day.  1674  J. 
I3[rl\n]  Har v.  Home  ii.  5  Soon  or  late,  We  clasp  our  Earth 
in  Lifes  expired  date.  1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  xxii.  (1865  171 
The  expired,  .kitchen  fires.  1875  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  II.  iii. 
xliv.  515  In  recently  expired  animals. 

Expiree  (ekspsieT?-).  [f.  Expire  v.  +  -ee  ;  after 
Fr.  expire  in  same  sense.]  One  whose  term  of 
punishment  has  expired  ;  an  ex-convict. 

1802  Bentham  Wks.  (1843)  xi.  123  As  to  returns  to  Eng¬ 
land,  the  idea  of  preventing  them  on  the  part  of  expirees,  .is 
now  disclaimed.  1838  T ait’s  Mag.  V.  781  The  free  emi¬ 
grants  of  South  Australia,  and  the  emancipists  and  expirees 
of  Van  Dieman's  Land.  1863  Lond.  Rev.  3  Jan.  4/2  Sir 
Walter  Crofton.  .traces  every  expiree  where  he  can.  1884 
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Pall  Mall  G.  21  Oct.  1/9  Convicts  in  New  Caledonia,  who 
may  be  expected  to  overflow  into  Victoria  either  as  fugitives 
or  expirees. 

+  Expirement.  Obs.  rare.  [a.  OF.  expire - 
merit ,  f.  expirer  to  Expire.]  =  Expiration  5  a. 

1526  in  Househ.  Ord.  (1790)  212  The  two  Masters  of  the 
household,  .shall  not  depart  from  thence  after  the  expire¬ 
ment  of  the  said  time.  Ibid.  220  Within  three  dayes  of  th’ 
expirement  of  every  Moneth. 

Expirent :  see  Expirant. 

Expirer  (eksp9b>T9.i).  [f.  Expire  v.  +  -er  E] 
a.  One  who  expires,  b.  =  Expiree. 

1793  J*  Beresford  in  Looker-on  (1794)  III.  No.  79.  257 
The  personal  property  of  the  abrupt  expirer.  1862  Lond. 
Rev.  30  Aug.  179  The  atrocities  of  this  year  would  be  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  different  batch  of  ruffians,  by  the  expirers  of 
1862  instead  of  by  the  ticket-of-leave  men  of  1861. 

Expiring  (ekspsH’rig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ing1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Expire  in  its 
various  senses. 

1612  R.  Sheldon  Serin.  St.  Martin  s  26  From  the  day  of 
his  circumcision,  .vntill  the  apertion  of  his  side,  after  his 
expiring.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  69  The  Expiring  of  cold  out 
of  the  Inward  Parts  of  the  Earth  in  Winter.  1639  Dk. 
Hamilton  in  //.  Papers  (Camden')  80  The  day  befor  the  ex- 
payering  of  the  8  gevene  in  your  Matis  last  proclamatione. 
1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  11.  vi.  §  5  At  the  expiring  of  the 
LXX.  years, 
b.  attrib. 

1661  Walton  Angler  (ed.  3)  1.  i.  9  If  the  inspiring  and 
expiring  Organ  of  any  animal  be  stopt,  it  suddenly  dies. 
1S65  Boyle  Occas.  Rejl .,  The  opportunity  ’tis  hop’d  an  ex¬ 
piring  State  may  give  Men  for  Repentance. 

Expiring  (ekspaHrii]),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ING  a.]  That  expires  (in  senses  of  verb). 

1.  That  breathes  out  air  from  the  lungs,  etc. 

2.  Of  a  person  or  animal :  That  is  in  the  act  of 
breathing  his  or  its  last ;  dying ;  often  applied 
metonymically  (like  ‘dying’)  to  the  breath,  words, 
etc.  of  a  person  expiring.  Of  a  flame,  etc. :  That 
is  dying  out,  becoming  extinguished. 

1634  Habington  Castara  (Arb.)  104  My  name  . .  even  thy 
expiring  breath  Did  call  upon.  1683  T.  Hoy  Agathocles  3 
Left  in  danger  of  th’  expireing  Light.  1746-7  Hervey 
Medit.  (1818)  194  The  last  accents  which  quiver  on  your 
pale,  expiring  lips.  1822  Bp.  Heber  in  Bp.  Taylor's  Wks. 

( 1839)  I.  cxxxv,  A  few  expiring  lamentations . .  were  to  expiate 
for  many  years  of  obstinate  transgression.  1838  Dickens 
Nick.  Nick,  viii,  An  expiring  candle  shone  before  his  eyes. 
1870  Disraeli  Lothair  xxviii.  121  It  frantically  moved  its 
expiring  wings. 

Jig.  1660  Milton  Free  Commw.  453  The  last  words  of  our 
expiring  liberty.  1696  Tate  &  Brady  Ps.  cxiii.  9  To  rescue 
their  exspiring  Fame.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  <$•  F.  I.  328  The 
expiring  senate,  .blazed  for  a  moment,  and  was  extinguished 
for  ever.  1849  Ruskin  Sev.  Lamps  iii.  §  20.  87  Like  bubbles 
in  expiring  foam.  1862  Stanley  Jew.  Ch.  (1877)  !•  viii*  *54 
It  was  the  last  expiring  effort  of  the  old  traditions. 

3.  Of  a  period  of  time  :  That  comes  to  an  end  ; 
that  is  in  the  act  of  coming  to  an  end. 

1609  Tourneur  Fun.  Poem  14  Nor  can  Death  or  Fate 
Confine  his  fame  to  an  expiring  date.  1665  J.  Spencer 
Prophecies  112  The  last  dales ,  being  the  expiring  times  of 
the  Jewish  Oeconomie.  1705  J.  Logan  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc. 
Mem.  X.  46  The  expiring  year  will  by  that  time  show  what 
has  been  done.  1823  Byron  Age  of  Bronze  xiv,  The  impa¬ 
tient  hope  of  the  expiring  lease. 

Hence  Expiringly  adv.,  like  a  thing  expiring ; 
as  if  dying  away. 

1835  New  Monthly  Mag.  XLIII.  167  The  tones  were  so 
expiringly  soft  and  low. 

Expiry  (ekspaioTi).  [f.  Expire  v.  +  -y.] 

1.  Dying,  death  ;  =  Expiration  4.  Also  Jig.  of 
an  immaterial  thing  :  Destruction,  extinction,  rare. 

c  1790  Burns  Let.  to  Grose  Wks.  1856  III.  152  About  the 
time  nature  puts  on  her  sables  to  mourn  the  expiry  of  the 
cheerful  day.  1803  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  I.  260  Ancient 
history  ought,  .not  to  cease  with  the  expiry  of  the  Roman 
empire.  1855  Bailey  Mystic  131  But,  on  expiry,  the  rebel¬ 
lious  soul  Shall  other  bodies  enter.  1864  Pusey  Daniel  ii. 
62  Men  had  witnessed,  .the  inherent  vitality  of  the  Gospel. 
They  predicted  the  date  of  its  expiry. 

2.  Close,  termination,  end;  =  Expiration  5. 

a.  of  a  period  of  time. 

1752  J.  Louthian  Form  of  Process  (ed.  2)  272  No  Decreet 
shall  be  extracted  till  after  the  Expiry  of  six  free  Days. 
1862  Smiles  Engineers  II.  108  A  lease  . .  renewable  at  the 
expiry  of  that  term.  1878  Black  Green  Past,  xxxii.  254  At 
the  expiry  of  her  year  of  banishment. 

b.  of  anything  that  lasts  a  certain  time,  as  a 
contract,  truce,  etc.  Expiry  of  the  Legal  (see 
quot.  1861). 

1807  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  V.  562  [He]  left  the  situa¬ 
tion.  .before  the  expiry  of  his  indentures.  1828-40  Tytler 
Hist.  Scot.  (186^)  I.  227  The  truce  was  now  within  a  single 
year  of  its  expiry,  a  1847  Chalmers  Posth.  Wks.  I.  100 
Previous  to  the  expiry  of  the  famine.  1861  W.  Bell  Did. 
Law  Scot.  s.  v.,  Expiry  of  the  Legal',  is  the  expiration  of 
the  period  within  which  the  subject  of  an  adjudication  may 
be  redeemed,  on  payment  of  the  debt  adjudged,  for.  1863 
Smiles  Indust.  Biog.  218  On  the  expiry  of  this  contract 
the  Government  determined  to  establish  works  of  their  own. 
1868  Rogers  in  Adam  Smith's  IV.  N.  Pref.  I.  9  He  returned 
[to  Scotland]  at  the  expiry  of  his  exhibition  [at  Oxford]. 

Expiscate  (eksprsk^t),  v.  [f.  L.  expiscat ppl. 
stem  of  cxpiscdri ,  f.  ex-  out  +  piscdri  to  fish, 
f.  piscis  fish.]  trans.  To  'fish  out’;  hence,  to 
find  out  by  scrutiny.  Occas.  with  sentence  as 
object. 

Chiefly  in  Sc.  writers  ;  elsewhere  usually  humorously,  with 
distinct  reference  to  the  etymology. 


C1611  Chapman  Iliad  x.  181  O  friends,  remains  not  one 
That  will,  .mix  .  .With  their  outguards,  expiscating  if  the 
!  renown’d  extreme  They  force  on  us  will  serve  their  turns? 

1721  Wodrow  Hist.  Sujf.  Ch.  Scot.  in.  vii.  §  3  This  Method 
j  was  fallen  upon  to  expiscate  Matter  of  Criminal  Process. 
1830  Galt  Lawrie  T.  111.  xii,  I  just  propounded  the  project 
that  I  might  expiscate  some  kind  of  satisfaction  to  my 
curiosity.  1831  Wilson  in  Blackiu.  Mag.  No.  180  To 
j  Corresp.,  Should  we  observe  any  farther  impertinence  on 
j  his  part,  we  shall  expiscate  it.  1848  H.  Miller  First 
\  Iitipr.  xvii.  (1857)  285  The  evidence  already  expiscated 
on  this  point.  1864  D’Arcy  W.  Thompson  Day  Dreams 
iv.  (ed.  2)  38  Have  they  ever  expiscated  one  intelligible 
reason  ? 

U  nonce-use.  To  exhaust  of  fish. 

1858  Sat.  Rev.  V.  369/1  Norway  is  nearly  expiscated. 

Expiscation  ^ekspisk^i-Jan).  [as  if  ad.  L. 
*  expiscation- em,  n.  of  action  f.  expiscari :  see 
prec.]  The  action  of  expiscating  or  fishing  out ; 
the  investigation  or  examination  of  or  i?ito  (a 
matter). 

1605  Chapman  Commend.  Verses  on  B.  Jonson's  Sejanus , 
The  Castalian  Head  ;  In  expiscation  of  whose  Mysteries, 
Our  Netts  must  still  be  clog'd  with  heauy  Lead.  1753  Scots 
Mag.  July  364/2  There  should  be  the  fullest  expiscation 
into  the  truth  or  falsity  of  these  deeds.  1874  R.  H.  Story 
IV.  Car  stares  183  Busied  in  the  expiscation  of  the  various 
machinations. 

Expiscator  (eksprske>tai).  rare—1,  [f.  Ex¬ 
piscate  v.  +  -or.]  One  who  expiscates  ;  an  inves¬ 
tigator.  Const,  of. 

1882  J.  Brown  John  Leech  320  These  mighty  expiscators 
and  exploders  of  myths. 

Expiscatory  (ekspi’skatsri),  a.  rare,  [as  if 
ad.  L.  expisedtori-us ,  f.  expiscari :  see  Expiscate 
and  -ory.]  Tending  to  expiscate  or  ‘  fish  out  ’. 

1829  Blackw.  Mag.  XXVI.  586,  I  was  moved  thereunto  by 
an  expiscatory  curiosity.  1837  Carlyle  Diam.  Neckl.  Misc. 
(1888)  V.  190  By.  .expiscatory  questions,  .this  most  involute 
of  Lies  is  finally  winded  off. 

Explain  (ekspl^i-n),  v.  Forms  :  6  explaine, 
6-7  explayne,  6-8  explane,  7-  explain,  [ad.  L. 
explandre ,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  pref  l)  +  pldn-us  flat, 
Plain.  Cf.  OF.  ex-,  esplaner .] 

+  1.  To  smooth  out,  make  smooth,  take  out 
roughness  from.  Obs. 

1549  Chaloner  tr.  Erasm.  Moris  Enc.  Bj,  He  must 
caulme  and  explane  his  forehead.  1650  Bulwer  Anthro- 
pomet.  9  Their  faces  are  explained  or  flatted  by  art. 

+  2.  To  open  out,  unfold,  spread  out  flat  (a 
material  object).  Also  refl.  and  intr.  for  rejl.  To 
explain  ( itself )  into :  to  develop.  Obs. 

1607  Deloney  Strange  Hist.  1.  (Percy  Soc.)  10  Her  wit. . 
like  a  ship  her  selfe  explaines.  1644  Bulwer  Chiron.  53 
The  left  hand  explained  into  a  Palme.  1664  Evelyn  Sylva 
(1776)  231  Before  they  [buds]  explain  into  leaves.  1684  — 
in  Phil.  Trans.  XIV.  560  The  Horse-Chesnut  is  . .  ready 
to  explain  its  leaf.  1721  R.  Bradley  Wks.  Nat.  46  In  the 
Gourd  . .  a  Seed  . .  coming  to  explain  itself  into  a  Plant  of 
full  Perfection,  will  spread  its  Vine  in  six  months.  Ibid. 
144  Beetles  . .  have  . .  Wings  . .  so  disposed  as  to  fold  up  or 
explain  themselves  at  the  Will  of  the  Insect. 

t  b.  To  make  plainly  visible  ;  to  display;  also, 
To  explain  itself  to  be  (something).  Obs. 

1607  Rowlands  Famous  Hist.  71  That  life  she  entertains 
. .  And  such  severity  therein  explains.  1608  R.  Johnson 
7  Champions  11.  P  iv  b,  The  darke  night  began  . .  to  give 
Aurora  libertie  to  explayne  her  purple  brightnesse.  1647 
N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng.  1.  lvii.  105  England  would  . .  ex¬ 
plain  itself  unto  the  World  to  be  a  regular  Government. 

3.  a.  To  unfold  (a  matter);  to  give  details  of, 
enter  into  details  respecting.  Occas.  with  indirect 
question  as  obj. 

1513  More  Rich.  III.  Wks.  63/2  Other  thinges,  which  the 
. .  doctor  rather  signified  then  fully  explaned.  1571  Digges 
I  Pantom.  iv.  xxv.  Ffivb,  To  explane  the  composition, 
fourme,  nature,  and  proportion.  1729  Butler  Serin.  Pref. 
Wks.  II.  9  The  following  Discourses.,  were  intended  to 
explain  what  is  meant  by  the  nature  of  man.  1756  C.  Lucas 
Ess.  Waters  I.  Pref.,  I  thought  it  just  to  explane  the  Medi¬ 
cinal  Qualities.  1866  J.  Martineau  Ess.  I.  71  Does  he 
explain  the  business  of  Ethics?  Mod.t  You  have  not  ex¬ 
plained  how  your  results  are  obtained. 

absol.  1671  Milton  Samson  1583  Wearied  with  slaughter 
then,  or  how?  explain.  1741  Middleton  Cicero  I.  in.  169 
A  tongue  that  could  explane. 

b.  To  make  plain  or  intelligible  ;  to  clear  of 
obscurity  or  difficulty. 

1552  Huloet,  Explayne,  explico.  1579  Fulice  Heskins* 
Pari.  345  He  hath  not  explaned  the  manner  of  the  mysterie. 
1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  iv.  xlvi.  378  The  Power  of  Explain¬ 
ing  them  [Laws]  when  there  is  need.  1676  Glanvili.  Ess., 
Confidence  in  Philos.  6  How  the  pure  Mind  can.  receive 
information  from  things  that  are  not  like  it  self.  .is.,  not 
to  be  explain’d,  a  1732  Gay  (J.),  You  will  have  variety  of 
commentators  to  explain  the  difficult  passages  to  you.  1875 
Manning  Mission  H.  Ghost  ii.  44  What  the  child  cannot 
understand  you  explain.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III. 
13 1  Allow  me  to  explain  my  meaning. 

4.  To  assign  a  meaning  to,  state  the  meaning  or 
import  of ;  to  interpret. 

1608  Shaks.  Per.  11.  ii.  14  ’Tis  now  your  honour,  daughter, 
to  explain  The  labour  of  each  knight,  in  his  device.  1667 
Milton  P.  L.  ii.  518  The  sounding  Alchymie  By  Harald’s 
voice  explain’d.  1692  Dryden  St.  Euremont's Ess.  109  An 
innocent  word  maliciously  explained.  1726  Chetwood  Adv. 
Capt.  R.  Boyle  48  This  he  told  Mirza  in  the  Moorish 
Tongue,  but  explain’d  it  to  me  in  English.  1744  Berke¬ 
ley  Siris  §  221  To  define  fire  by  heat  would  be  to  explain  a 
thing  by  itself.  1878  Browning  La  Saisiaz  30  Hindrance 
is  the  fact  acknowledged,  howso’er  explained  as  Fate,  For¬ 
tune,  Providence. 


b.  To  explain  away  :  to  modify  or  do  away  with 
(a  meaning,  etc.)  by  explanation ;  to  explain  so  as 
to  deprive  of  force  or  significance,  esp.  an  offensive 
one.  +  To  explain  oneself  away  :  to  explain  away 
one’s  meaning. 

1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit.  117  Those  explained  the  meaning 
quite  away.  1729  Butler  Serin.  Pref.  Wks.  II.  22  There 
is  a  strange  affectation  in  many  people  of  explaining  away 
all  particular  affections.  1786  H.  Tooke  Parley  Introd. 
(1798)  11  You  shall  not  be  permitted  to  explain  yourself 
away.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  741  His  words  were 
taken  down  ;  and,  though  he  tried  to  explain  them  away,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Tower.  1877  Mozley  Univ.  Serin,  vii.  154 
To  explain  away  the  natural  meaning  of  this  part  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  language.  1885  Hemming  in  Law  Rep.  29  Chanc.  Div. 
293  He  seeks  to  explain  away  the  authorities  we  rely  on. 

5.  To  make  clear  the  cause,  origin,  or  reason  of ; 
to  account  for. 

1736  Butler  Anal.  1.  v.  Wks.  I.  90  It  may  be  hard  to  ex- 
lain  the  faculty,  by  which  we  are  capable  of  habits.  1777 
heridan  Sch.  Scand.  iv.  iii,  I  make  no  doubt — but  I  shall 
explain  everything  to  your  satisfaction,  i860  Tyndall 
Glac.  11.  viii.  267  The  principles  we  have  laid  down  enable 
us  to  explain  the  difference.  1863  Mary  Howitt  E\  Bre¬ 
mer's  Greece  II.  xiv.  91  It  has  been  known  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  but  has  never  yet  been  explained  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner. 

6.  refl.  To  make  one’s  meaning  clear  and  in¬ 
telligible,  speak  plainly.  Also,  to  give  an  account 
of  one’s  intentions  or  motives.  Formerly  with 
subord.  clause'.  To  state  in  explanation  of  one’s 
conduct  that ,  etc. 

1624  Gataker  Transubst.  (1626)  86  More  particularly  ex¬ 
plaining  himselfe  he  saith.  1647  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt. 
Eng.  1.  xlir.  (1739')  71  The  Duke  must  now  explain  himself, 
that  it  was  the  value  of  the  English  Crown,  and  not  the 
Title,  that  brought  him  over.  1660  Fuller  Mixt  Conteinpl. 
(1841)  216  Being  desired  farther  to  explain  himself ;  I  mean, 
said  he,  [etc.].  1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Rom.  Forest  ix,  Ex¬ 

plain  yourself,  lovely  Adeline. 

7.  intr.  a.  With  subord.  clause.  To  say  in  ex¬ 
planation  that. 

1867  Baker  Albert  Nyanza  II.  162  Explaining  that  I  was 
quite  out  of  stores  and  presents.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2) 
IV.  132  He  . .  explains  to  Socrates  that  he  has  attained  the 
conception  of  ideas  by  a  process  of  generalization, 
f  b.  To  speak  one’s  mind  against ,  upon. 
(Somewhat  common  in  18th  c.) 

1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  45  F  9  My  intended  Purpose  . . 
was  to  explain  upon  the  Order  of  Merry  Fellows.  1718 
Hickes  &  Nelson  J.  Kettlewell  11.  xxxiv.  14 1  The  Designs 
. .  which  they  had  . .  so  loudly  explained  against.  1764 
Chesterf.  Lett.  IV.  202  The  Public  ..  begins  to  explain 
upon  him. 

Hence  Explained /y)/.  a. ;  in  quot.  as  compar. 
1685  Col.  Rec.  Pennsylv.  I.  140  Y':  Assembly  requested  .. 
that  a  further  Explainter  Sence  might  be  admitted. 

Explainable  (ekspl<?»*nab’l),  a.  Also  7  ex- 
planable.  [f.  prec.  +  -able.]  That  may  or  can 
be  explained,  made  clear,  or  accounted  for ; 
capable  of  interpretation. 

1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  Citie  of  God  842  Many  of  these 
examples  . .  are  . .  but  explanable  by  weake  conjectures. 
1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xxi.  §  13.  268  Thus  is  it 
symbolically  explainable  and  implieth  purification.  1768- 
74  Tucker  Lt .  Nat.  (1852)  II.  657  Virtues  which  have  a 
worth  of  their  own  explainable  to  his  understanding.  1842 
Dickens  Lett.  (1880)  1.  77,  I  have  an  idea  not  easily  explain¬ 
able  in  writing.  1875  H.  C.  Wood  Therap.  (1879’  *7^ 
Phenomena  . .  explainable  by  the  action  of  the  drug  upon 
the  sensitive  nerves. 

Explainer  (ekspDi-nsj).  [f.  Explain  +  -er  L] 
One  who  or  that  which  explains. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  iii.  xii.  (Arb.)  179  The  Greekes 
call  him  [a  maner  of  speach]  Prolepsis,  we  the  Propounder, 
or  the  Explaner.  1643  Milton  Divorce  11.  iii.  11851)  68  Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  common  explainers.  1695  Motteux  St. 
Olou's  Morocco  41  Their  Prophet,  whom  they  call  God’s 
great  Favorite,  and  the  Explainer  of  his  Will,  i860  Bagehot 
Unref.  Pari.  3 7  He  must  be,  if  not  a  great  orator,  a  great 
explainer.  1881  Daily  News  29  Dec.  5/2  He  was  the  ex¬ 
pounder  and  explainer  of  the  reforms. 

Explai  ning,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Explain  +  -ingE] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  Explain  ;  +  an  explana¬ 
tion. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  (1622)  383  This  Sonnet,  which  might 
serue  as  an  explaining  to  the  other.  1656  H.  Phillips  Purcju 
Patt.  (1676)  175  The  Table  is  so  plain  it  needs  no  explain¬ 
ing.  1721  R.  Bradley  Wks.  Nat.  no  No  more  than  the 
unfolding  and  explaining  of  their  Parts  one  after,  another. 
1740  Watts  Remnants  of  Time  §  21,  I  am  quite,  tired  . .  of 
these  human  explainings,  so  various  and  uncertain. 

Explaining  (ekspl^-mg),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Explain 
+  -ing^.]  That  explains  or  makes  clear. 

1850  Mrs.  Browning  Poems  I.  261  Ere  her  last  Explaining 
words  were  said. 

Hence  Explainingly  adv. 

1889  Sat.  Rev.  14  Dec.  684/2  ‘  Black  Prince— the  name  of 
my  horse,’  she  added  explainingly. 

t  Explai’t,  v.  Obs.  rare— i.  In  7  explat(e  ?). 
[?f.  Ex-  +  Plait  v.]  trans.  To  remove  the  plaits 
from  ;  to  unravel.  In  quot.yff. 

c  1613  B.  Jonson  Underwoods ,  lxiv,  Thou.. Like  Solon’s 
self,  explat’st  the  knotty  laws. 

Explanate  (e’ksplan^it),  a.  Ent.  and  Zool. 
[ad.  L.  explandt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  expldnare  to  flatten 
out  (see  Explain).]  Spread  out  flat. 

1846  Dana  Zooph .  iv.  (1848)  67  Such  forms  have  been  called 
explanate  or  foliaceous.  1848  Maunder  Treas.  Nat.  Hist. 
App.,  Explanate.  when  the  sides  of  the  prothorax  are  so 
depressed  and  dilated  as  to  form  a  broad  margin. 
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Explanation  (eksplan^Jail).  Also  4  explan- 
acioun.  [ad.  L.  explanation- em,  n.  of  action  f. 
expldndre :  see  Explain.] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  explaining  ;  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  same.  In  explanation  of:  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining.  +  Act  of  Explanation  — 
Explanatory  Act . 

1382  Wyclik  Josh.  Prol.,  We  han  denied  . .  to  sitten  to  the 
explanacioun  of  the  prophetis.  1532  More  Confut.  Tindatc 
Wks.  478/2  By  which  explanacions  by  mouth  the  people 
came  into  y°  vndouted  trouth.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort . 
(1729)229, 1  pass  to  the  Explanation  of  the  following  Table. 
1689  Luttrell  Brief  R el.  (1857)  1-  555  The  . .  parliament . . 
have  repealed  . .  the  acts  of  settlement  and  explanation. 
1729  Butler  Serin.  Wks.  II.  153,  I  proceed  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  explanation  of  the  precept  before  us.  1767  Junius 
Lett.  xxi.  90  A  few  lines  in  explanation  of  some  passages 
in  my  last  fetter.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  666  The 
malignity  . .  seemed  to  require  explanation. 

2.  That  which  explains,  makes  clear,  or  accounts 
for  ;  a  method  of  explaining  or  accounting  for ; 
a  statement  that  makes  things  intelligible.  Also 
(as  title),  a  treatise  composed  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining. 

a  1610  Healey Cebes  F7b,  This  explanation  resembleth  the 
riddle  of  Sphynx.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq .  i.  3,  I  have 
more  at  large  discoursed  in  my  Explanation  of  the  Mystery 
of  Godliness,  a  1715  Burnet  Own  Time  (1734)  II.  214  The 
ill  effects  that  were  like  to  follow  on  those  different  Ex¬ 
planations  [of  the  Trinity].  1791  Mrs.  Radclii  fe  Rom. 
Forest  i,  La  Motte  now  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the 
scene.  1856  Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol.  Inq.  I.  vi.  233  Facts 
are  not  to  be  rejected  merely  because  the  explanation  offered 
of  them  proves  to  be  erroneous.  1883  Froude  Short  Stud. 
IV.  1.  iv.  44  Vast  sums  were  found  to  have  been  received  . . 
of  which  no  explanation  had  been  given. 

Comb.  1716  M.  Davies  A  then.  Brit .  III.  46  It  passes 
through  his  own  Explanation-strainer. 

3.  A  mutual  declaration  of  the  sense  of  spoken 
words,  motives  of  actions,  etc.,  with  a  view  to 
adjust  a  misunderstanding  and  reconcile  differences ; 
hence,  a  mutual  understanding  or  reconciliation  of 
parties  who  have  been  at  variance. 

1840  Barham  Ingot.  Leg.,  Spectre  of  Tapp.,  I  shall  come 
to  an  immediate  explanation  with  your  father  on  the  subject. 

Explanative  (eksplse’nativ),  a.  [f.  L.  type 
*explandtiv-us,  f.  expldndre  :  see  Explain.]  Tend¬ 
ing  to  explain,  containing  an  explanation. 

17S0  Warburton  Julian  11.  18 1  What  follows,  .is  explan¬ 
ative  of  what  went  before.  1837  New  Monthly  Mag.  LI. 
1 17  He  grows  more  explicit  and  explanative. 

Explana  to-,  combining  form  of  L.  cxpldnd - 
tus  Explanate,  in  sense  ‘  spread,  or  spreading  out 
in  a  plane,  or  flat  surface \ 

1846  Dana  Zooph.  (1848)  253  The  species  which  grow  from 
a  central  attachment  (explanato-glomerate\  Ibid.  279  Ex- 
planato-foliaceous,  suborbiculate,  unifacial.  Ibid.  602  Car- 
nose,  explanato-gemmate  Alcyonida;. 

Explanator  (e’ksplan^toi).  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -or.]  An  explainer. 

1816  Keatinge  Trav.  I.  285  Time,  the  grand  explanator. 
1858  Miss  Mulock  Th.  ab.  Worn.  50  We  are  acute  and  ac¬ 
curate  historians  ;  clear  explanators  of  science. 

Explanatory  (eksplse-natori),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
as  prec.  4--0RY.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Serving  or  adapted  to  explain  (something), 
containing  or  helping  to  an  explanation.  Const,  of 
Explanatory  Act :  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
to  explain  the  meaning,  drift,  or  application  of 
a  previous  Act. 

1618 .  Bolton  Floras  To  Rdr.  2  The  words  ..  here  and 
there  inserted  in  a  different  letter  . .  are  for  the  most  part 
explanatory  of  the  Authors  meaning.  1672  Essex  Papers 
(Camden)  I.  1  Y0  seaven  yeers  granted  for  it,  in  yu  Explan¬ 
atory  Act,  are  neere  Expired.  1753  Hogarth  A nal.  Beauty 
1  A  short  essay,  accompanied  with  two  explanatory  prints. 
1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  ix.  326  To  guard  against 
misconception,  an  explanatory  document  was  drawn  up  by 
the  government.  1883  Proctor  in  Knowledge  7  Sept.  156/1, 
I  feel  tempted  to  lay  down  in  despair  the  explanatory  pen. 

2.  Of  persons,  their  qualities,  etc.  :  Having  the 
function  of  explaining,  disposed  or  ready  to  give 
explanation. 

1743  Walpole  Lett.  H.  Mann(i2>3\)  I.  Ixxxix.  313,  I  find 
you  still  overwhelmed  with  Richcourt’s  folly  and  the  Ad¬ 
miral’s  explanatory  ignorance.  1756  Foote  Eng.  fr.  Paris 
1.  Wks.  1799  I.  96  The  law  is  an  oracular  idol,  you  are  ex¬ 
planatory  ministers.  1848  Dickens  Dombey  vi.  59  He  ren¬ 
dered  himself  as  explanatory  as  he  could. 

+  B.  sb.  =  Explanation  2.  Obs. 

1650  R.  Hollingworth  Exerc.  cone.  Usurped  Powers  49 
This  may  be  the  best  explanatorie  of  that. 

Hence  Expla  natorily  adv.  Explanatoriness, 
the  quality  of  being  explanatory. 

1865  Dickens  Mitt.  Fr.  1.  xii,  The  city  which  Mr.  Podsnap 
so  explanatorily  called  4  London, ,  Londres.’  1870  Miss 
Broughton  Red  as  Rose  I.  208  Miss  Craven  has  had  a  fall 
..he  remarks  explanatorily. 

1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Explanatoriness.  1885  J’oices  cry¬ 
ing  in  Wilderness  iv.  119  A  sort  of  general  explanatoriness 
that  seemed  intended  to  check  further  questions. 

+  Expla  nt,  v.  Obs .  [ad.  mod.L.  explant-dre, 
{.  ex-  (see  Ex-  prefX)  4-  plant  are  to  plant,  f.  plant  a 
plant,  on  the  analogy  of  implantdrcl\  trans.  To 
send  forth  as  an  offshoot. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  v.  84  These  [fibres]  are  explanted 
from  the  second  cauitie  or  cell  in  the  kidneys. 

+  Explanta*tion.  Obs.rare .  [f.prec.  + -ation.] 
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The  action  of  sending  forth  as  an  offshoot ;  concr. 
an  offshoot,  outgrowth. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  v.  84  [The  bladder]  goeth  into 
a  necke,  for  the  emplantation  and  explantation  of  certaine 
passages.  1615  Crooke  Body  of  Rian  578  Thredy  strings. . 
to  which  more  fleshy  explantations  or  risings  do  accrew. 

t  Explay*,  v.  Obs .  rare.  [ad.  L.  explicare , 
after  the  analogy  of  display.  Cf.  Fr.  esploier .] 
trans.  To  unfold,  display. 

a  1619  Fotherby  Atheom.  11.  viii.  §  3  (1622)  285  Mans 
minde  doth  dayly  such  it  selfe  explay,  As  Gods  great  Will 
doth  frame  it  euery  day.  1639  H.  Vintener  in  Fuller  Holy 
War  { 1647)  Avij  a,  As  light  embroiderie  explayes  its  glorie. 

+  Explees,  obs.  form  of  Esplees,  Lazu. 

1628  Coke  On  Litt.  17  b,  The  patron  shall  not  allege  the 
explees  or  taking  of  the  profits  in  himself.  1642  Perkins 
Prof.  Bk.  v.  §  334.  148  The  issue  of  the  donee  shall,  .alledge 
the  Explees  in  his  Father.  1775  in  Ash. 

Expleite(n,  obs.  form  of  Exploit  v. 

+  E*xplement.  Obs .  [f.  L.  explement-uni  that 
which  tills  up,  f.  explere  to  fill  up  :  see  Explete 
and  -ment.]  That  which  fills  up  ;  fulfilment. 

1593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  38a,  Thou  wert  blinded,  &  wantedst 
the  sence,  in  Vespasian  to  picke  out  his  [a  prophecy’s]  ex- 
plement  [ed.  1613  expletement].  1658-78  in  Phillips. 

+  Exple’ndency.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  ex-  out 
-f  splendent-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  splendcre  to  shine : 
see  -ency.]  Brightness.  Cf.  Resplendency. 

1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  11.  in.  11.  xiv,  They  have  close 
clapt  up  all  his  [Phoebus’]  explendency. 

t  Exple’nish,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Ex-  prefX 
+  Plenish.]  trans.  To  appease,  satisfy. 

1612  Shelton  Quix.  I.  in.  iv.  137  He  had  his  Fantasy  ever 
explenished  with  these  Battels,  Enchantments  . .  Loves  and 
Challenges. 

t  Exple'te,  ppl*  a.  Obs.  Also  6  expleat,  [ad. 
L.  explet-us ,  pa.  pple.  of  explci~e  :  see  next.] 
Killed  up,  completed  ;  complete,  perfect. 

1534  Hildebrand  (W.  de  W.)  A  vj,  The  yere  explete,  the 
wydowe . .  tyed  an  haulter  aboute  her  sonnes  necke  and  [etc.  ]. 
1570  in  Levins  RIanip.  1608  Middleton  Mad  World  v.  ii, 

A  very  explete  justice  ! 

t  Exple’te,  v.  Ohs.  Also  7  expleat,  [f.  L.  ex- 
plet-  ppt  stem  of  explere,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex- prefP)  -‘rplere 
to  fill.  In  some  examples  perh.  a  var.  of  Exploit.] 

1.  trans.  To  fill  out ;  to  satiate,  satisfy  ;  to  com¬ 
plete  (a  period  of  time). 

c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  v.  vii.  (1554I 128  a,  Texplete  their  lust 
certaine .  163S  Heywood  Hierarch,  in.  167  The  Great 
Yeare..some  hold  to  be  expleted  in  36000  Solarie  yeres. 
1650  Fuller  Pisgah  iv.  vii.  123  Nothing  under  an  Infinite,  , 
can  expleat,  .the  immortall  minde  of  man.  1657  Tomlinson 
Renou's  Disp.  293*  Wax.  .moderately  expletes  the  body. 

2.  To  do  fully;  to  complete,  accomplish. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  Prol.,  This  worke  texplete  that 
ye  not  refuse.  1529  in  Fiddes  Wolsey  11.  17 1  Of  such  yers 
as  was  mete  &  hable  to  explete  that  act.  1611  Speed  Hist. 
Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xxi.  §  71  Being  of  yeeres  able  to  explete  the  act. 

Expletement :  see  Explement. 

t  Exple  tion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  expletidn-em,  n.  of 
action  f.  explere :  see  Explete  v.\  The  action  of  fill¬ 
ing,  the  state  of  being  filled  to  the  full ;  satisfaction. 

1629  Gaule  Holy  RIadn.  400  Expletion  but  increases  the 
Malady.  1677  Hale  Prim.Orig.  Man.  iv.  viii.  377  The  exple¬ 
tion  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Sensible  Nature.  1717  Killing- 
beck  Serin .  xviii.  374  The  Expletion  of  their  Desires. 

Expletive  (e’ksplztiv,  eksplrtiv),  a.  and  sb. 
[ad.  L.  explctlv-us  serving  to  fill  out,  f.  explere : 
see  Explete.  Cf.  Fr.  expletif. ]  A.  adj. 

1.  Serving  to  fill  out ;  introduced  merely  to 
occupy  space,  or  to  make  up  a  required  quantity 
or  number  :  a.  gen. 

1656-81  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1666  Tillotson  Ride  of 
Faith  1.  §  3  Those  expletive  topicks  which  popish  writers. . 
do  generally  make  use  of  to  help  out  a  book.  1761  Churchill 
Rosciad  Poems  1763  1.  16  Expletive  Kings,  and  Queens 
without  a  name,  a  1833  Han.  More  in  Leslie  &  Taylor  Sir 
J.  Reynolds  (1865)  II.  vii.  209  Scarce  an  expletive  man  or 
woman  of  the  party.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mcch.,  Expletive- 
stone  (Masonry),  one  used  for  filling  a  vacuity. 

b.  esp.  Of  words  and  phrases :  Serving  merely 
to  fill  out  a  sentence,  help  out  a  metrical  line,  etc. 
Also  occas.  of  a  mode  of  expression  :  Redundant, 
wordy. 

a  1677  Barrow  Wks.  (1741)  I.  xv.  10  He  useth  them  [oaths] 
as  expletive  phrases,  .to  plump  his  speech,  a  1771  R.  Wood 
Genius  of  Homer  (1775)  288  Homer’s  particles  were  [not] 
altogether  condemned  to  this  mere  expletive  duty.  1779-81 
Johnson  L.  P.,  Addison  Wks.  III.  89  The  lines,  which 
there  is  little  temptation  to  load  with  expletive  epithets. 
1804  Southey  in  Robberds  Mem.  W.  Taylor  I.  494  ‘  The 
Key  my  loose,  powerless  fingers  forsook  ’,  a  lame  and  ex¬ 
pletive  way  of  saying  4 1  dropt  the  key  ’.  1874  Sayce  Coin- 

par.  Philol.  i.  29  The  influence  of  Emphasis  will.. show 
itself,  .in  the  introduction  of  expletive  ones  [sounds]. 

•JI  c.  nonce-use.  Given  to  using  expletives. 

1857  Mayne  Reid  in  Chainb.  Jml.  VII.  329  The  old 
trapper  had  grown  expletive. 

+  2.  Having  the  attribute  of  supplying  a  defi¬ 
ciency.  Obs. 

1816  Keatinge  Trav.  I.  Reymond.  .supplies  this  defi¬ 
ciency  :  but  he  is  not  sufficiently  expletive  in  regard  to  this 
eastern  part  of  the  chain. 

3.  Tending  or  seeking  to  supply  a  loss ;  com¬ 
pensative.  rare.  (Cf.  quot.  1853  s.v.  Expletory.) 

1838-9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  III.  iv.  111.  §  117.  202  Punish¬ 
ment.,  is  not  a  part  of  attributive,  and  hardly  of  expletive 
justice. 


B.  sb. 

1.  An  expletive  word  or  phrase,  one  used  for 
filling  up  a  sentence,  eking  out  a  metrical  line,  etc. 
without  adding  anything  to  the  sense. 

1612  Brinsley  Lud.  Lit.  viii.  (1627)  97  As  also  Conjunc¬ 
tions,  Copulatives  [etc.],  .so  expletives,  and  certaine  others. 
1668  Wilkins  Real  Char.  1.  iv.  §  6.  18  Words  that  are  mere 
Expletives,  not  adding  any  thing  to  the  Sense.  1779-81 
Johnson  L.  P.,  Pope  Wks.  IV.  136  Expletives  he  very  early 
ejected  from  his  verses.  1816  J.  Gilchrist  Philos.  Etym. 
185  Must  insignificant  particles  be  consecrated  into  elegant 
expletives?  1838-9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  III.  v.  hi.  §  71.277 
Articles  and  expletives,  .are.  .employed  for  the  sake  of  the 
,  metre,  not  of  the  sense. 

b.  Often  applied  to  a  profane  oath  or  other 
1  meaningless  exclamation. 

1815  Scott  Guy  M.  xxviii,  Retaining  only  such  of  their 
expletives  as  are  least  offensive.  1840  Barham  Ingol.  Leg., 
Spectre  of  Tapp.,  Tom  . .  replied,  .with  an  expletive.  1891 
1  E.  Peacock  N.  Brenton  I.  63  ‘Confound  him!*  or  some 
stronger  expletive  exploded  from  the  Earl's  lips. 

2.  An  ‘  expletive 9  person  or  thing ;  one  that 
merely  serves  to  fill  up  space. 

1688  R.  L’Estrange  Brief  Hist.  Times  II.  69  This  Article 
[of  an  Impeachment]  is  an  Expletive ;  and  Signifies  just 
nothing.  1755  Young  Centaur  ii.  Wks  1757  IV.  no  Was 
man  made  only  to  flutter,  sing,  and  expire  ?  A  mere  ex¬ 
pletive  in  the  mighty  work,  .of  the  Almighty  ?  1772  Graves 
Spir.  Quixote  ix.  xv.  (1783)  III.  52  A  gooseberry  tart ;  with 
other  ornamental  expletives  of  the  same  kind.  1872  O.  W. 
Holmes  Poet  Breakf-t.  i.  9  He  is  a  sort  of  expletive  at 
the  table,  serving  to  stop  gaps. 

b.  Something  that  supplies  deficiencies  ;  a  sup¬ 
plement.  rare. 

1879  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  Led.  Archit.  I.  207  They  may. .  be 
studied  [in  Italy],  .as  an  aid  and  expletive  to  what  we  learn 
elsewhere. 

Hence  Expletively  adv.,  in  an  expletive  manner, 
with  redundancy  of  expression.  Expletiveness, 
the  quality  of  being  expletive. 

1607  Hieron  Defence  I.  160  To  be  put  in  expletiuely  and 
by  way  of  explication,  i860  J.  Young  Prov.  Reason  171 
Loosely,  expletively,  rhetorically,  we  speak  of  the  Infinite 
Life.  1730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Expletiveness,  expletive  or 
filling  up  quality. 

Expletory  (edcspliTari),  a.  [as  if  ad.  L.  type 
*expletdrius,  T.  explere :  see  Explete  v.]  Serving 
to  fill  up  ;  =  Expletive  A. 

1679  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  I.  111.  243  An  expletory  word. 
1797  Brit.  Critic  Feb.  171  Dr.  Garden  is  so  fond  of  this  ex¬ 
pletory  embellishment.  1823  Lamb  Elia  (1860)31  With  the 
expletory  yell,  ‘and  I  will,  too.’  1853  Wh ewell tr.  Grotius 
de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads  II.  11.  §  3  In  punishment  the  justice 
which  is  exercised  is  expletory  justice  [L .justitia  expletrix\. 

Explicable  (e'ksplikab’l),  a.  [ad.  L.  explica- 
hilis,  f.  explicare  to  Explicate.]  That  may  be 
explicated  or  explained  ;  that  admits  of  being 
cleared  of  difficulty,  or  of  being  accounted  for. 

1556  J-  Heywood  Spider  $  F.  lxiv.  82  All  parts  of  best 
wit  had  bene  vnable  To  catch,  kepe,  and  make,  thacount 
explicable.  1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  viii.  102  How  the 
sight  is  made  . .  is  not  with  facilitie  explicable.  1624  Fisher 
in  F.  White  Reply  Fisher  266  This  Text  being  thus  cleerely 
explicable.  1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  i.  (1682) 
12  That  notion  by  which  it  seems  likely  that  most  if  not  all 
of  them  [experiments]  will  prove  explicable.  1783  Burke 
Rep.  Affairs  India  Wks.  XI.  300  It  is  not  explicable., 
why  the  Nabob,  .could  not  have  equally  given  them  [bills] 
in  discharge  of  the  debt.  1804  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev. 
II.  229  The  word  Coning  or  king,  and  the  word  Tascio, 
purse  or  scrip,  are  as  explicable  in  Gothic  as  in  Welsh. 
1877  Owen  in  Wellesley's  Disp.  p.  xxxi,  His  apparently 
harsh  conduct,  .is.  .mainly  explicable  on  this  ground. 

+  b.  Of  an  equation  :  Solvable.  Obs. 

1694  E.  Halley  Roots  Equat.  in  Misc.  Cur.  (1708)  II.  84 
The  Equation  proposed,  is  not  explicable  by  any  other  Root. 

Hence  E*xplicableness,  the  quality  of  being 

explicable. 

1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Explicate  (e-ksplik^t ),ppl.  a.  Obs .  [ad.  L. 
expliedt-us ,  pa.  pple.  of  explicare :  see  Explicate  v.] 
a.  Unfolded,  expanded,  b.  Unfolded  in  words, 
fully  stated  ;  esp.  of  a  syllogism,  c.  Made  clear  ; 
plain,  intelligible. 

a.  1661  Lovell  Hist.  Aniin.  <5*  Min.  Introd.,  The  intestine 
in  some  is  small  . .  The  appendices  are  explicate. 

b.  1532  Hen.  VIII  in  Burnet  Hist.  Ref  II.  169  When 
our  cause  was  proponed  to  your  holiness,  when  it  was  ex¬ 
plicate  and  declared  afore  the  same.  1605  A.  Wotton 
Answ.  Pop.  Articles  4  A  simple  syllogisme  is  either  con¬ 
tract  or  explicate.  Ibid.  5  In  an  explicate  syllogisme  the 
proposition  is  generall.  1628  T.  Spencer  Logick  270  A  suf¬ 
ficient  reason  why  we  should  call  a  Syllogisme  explicate  : 
for  thereby  it  is  vnfolded  to  the  full.  1648  N.  Estvvick 
Treat.  Holy  Ghost  53  The  Proposition  . .  is  unwarrantable 
in  the  second  explicate,  or  first  figure. 

C.  1647  Jer.  Taylor  Lib.  Proph.  i.  7  Whatsoever  is  ex¬ 
pressed  . .  is  made  articulate  and  explicate.  1686  Goad 
i  Celest.  Bodies  1.  ix.  33  How  explicate  is  the  Solution  of  this 
great  Question.  1698  R.  F erguson  View  Eccles.  6i  Thought 
j  them  hardly  either  vindicable  or  explicate  without  it. 

Hence  +  Explicately  adv.  —  Explicitly  i. 

cl  1617  Bayne  Dioc.  Try  all  (1621)  10  People,  who  though 
explicately  they  did  not  beleeve  in  Christ,  yet  had  in  them 
the  faith  of  the  Messiah. 

Explicate  (e'ksplikeit),  v.  [f.  L.  explicat-  ppl. 
stem  of  explica-re ,  f.  ex-  out  rplicare  to  fold,  Ply.] 

+ 1.  trans.  To  unfold,  unroll;  to  smooth  out 
(wrinkles) ;  to  open  out  (what  is  wrapped  up) ; 
i  to  expand  (buds,  leaves,  etc.).  Obs, 
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EXPLICITLY. 


1620  Bp.  King  Serm.  8  When  he  intendeth  his  business  to 
purpose,  then  hee  standeth  vpon  his  feet,  explicateth  and 
displayeth  his  limbes.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud .  Ep. 

11.  vi.  §  4.  99  The  Rose  of  Jericho  will,  .explicate  its  flowers 
contracted.  1651  Bedell  Life  Erasmus  in  Fuller* &  Abel 
Rediv .  69  A  gold  Ring,  which  explicated,  became  an  exact 
celestiall  sphere.  1660  Sharrock  Vegetables  37  The  leaves 
.  .explicate  themselves.  1710  T.  Fuller  Pharm .  Extemp. 
193  It  [the  Glyster].  .explicates  Corrugations  of  the  Fibres. 
1712  Blackmore  Creation  66  They  explicate  the  leaves. 
fig.  1536  Latimer  1st  Serm.  bef.  Convoc.  Wks.  1.  52  If 
ye  diligently  roll  them  in  your  minds,  and  after  explicate 
and  open  them,  a  1652  J.  Smith  Set.  Disc.  v.  140  Our  love 
is  wont  to  explicate  and  unfold  its  affection. 

+  b.  To  spread  out,  expand  in  area  or  volume. 
1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  vm.  103  The  Muscles  . .  expli- 
catyng  their  owne  substaunce,  do  constitute  a  tendinous 
Membran.  1666  G.  Harvey  Morb.  Angl.  iv.  31  The  blood 
being  thus  expanded  and  explicated  into  a  turgency. 
fc.  To  spread  out  to  view,  display.  Obs . 

1647  H.  More  Poems  235  From  her  centre  Her  pregnant 
mind  she  [the  soul]  fairly  explicates  In  actuall  forms.  1678 
Wanley  Wond.  Lit .  World  in.  xliv.  §  30.  227/2  There  the 
Zodiack  did  explicate  its  Signs. 

+  2.  a.  To  disentangle,  unravel ;  fig.  (cf.  6).  b. 
To  disentangle,  extricate  from,  out  of  difficulties. 

a.  1663  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  Relig.  Stoic  xiii.  (1685)  124 
Apter  to  beget  than  to  explicate  difficulties,  a  1713  Ell- 
wood  Autobiog.  Supp.  (1714)  438,  I  might  cite  a  great  deal 
more,  to  explicate  this  Controversie. 

b.  1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  II.  v.  v.  §  6.  582  Hee  did 
neuer  meet  with  any  difficultie,  whence  hee  could  not  ex¬ 
plicate  himselfe.  1668  Clarendon  Vind.  Tracts  ( 17 27)  53 
No  way  to  explicate  the  kingdom  out  of  those  intricacies. 

3.  To  develop,  bring  out  what  is  implicitly  con¬ 
tained  in  (a  notion,  principle,  proposition). 

1628  T.  Spencer  Logick  260  A  simple  Syllogisme  hath  the 
parts  contracted,  or  explicated,  a  1716  South  Serm.  (1717) 
VI.  427  To  explicate  and  draw  forth  this  General  into  the 
several  Particulars  wrapt  up  and  included  in  it.  1837-8 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  Logic  xix.  (18 66)  I.  385,  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  explicate  these  two  reasonings.  ^  1864  Bowen 
Logic  iii.  48  By  logicians  generally,  .this  principle  has  been 
explicated  into  three  general  Axioms. 

4.  To  unfold  in  words ;  to  give  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of.  Sometimes  with  indirect  question  as  obj . 
Now  rare  ;  =  Explain  3  a. 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  i.  xv,  I  name  him  a  gramarien  . .  that 
can  expounde  good  autours  explicating  the  figures  as  well 
of  sentences  as  wordes.  1553  Pole  in  Strype  Cranmer  11. 
173  Ye  have  explicated  how  the  whole  matter  . .  may  be 
concluded.  1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  145  We  might 
dilucidly  explicate  the.  .composition  of  medicaments,  a  1734  , 
North  Exam.  in.  vii.  §  52  (1740)  541  The  Terms  good  and  ; 
bad  . .  being  beforehand  well  explicated  to  the  People,  j 
1831  Crayons  from  Commons  48  In  dismal  doleful  ploratory 
strain  He  explicates  the  amount  of  loss  and  gain. .  #1834 
Lamb  Misc.  Wks.  (1871)  504  An  unfairness  .  .  which  this 
would  not  be  quite  the  proper  place  for  explicating. 

absol.  1596  Dalrymple  tr.  Leslie's  Hist.  Scot.  (1885)  8 
Bot  will  explicat  mair  at  large.  1651-3  Jer.  Taylor  Serm. 
for  Year  i.  (1850)  17  As  Christ  related,  and  His  Apostles 
recorded  and  explicated. 

f  5.  To  disclose  the  cause  or  origin  of  (a  pheno¬ 
menon)  ;  to  account  for.  Obs . ;  =  Explain  v.  5. 

1605  Timme  Quersit.  1.  vii.  29  To  explicate  the  sowernes 
of  the  vineagar.  1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  PJiys.  Meek.  i. 
(1682)  13  There  is  yet  another  way  to  explicate  the  Spring 
of  the  Air.  1729  Butler  Serm.  Pref.  Wks.  1874  II.  10 
Perceptions  . .  which  . .  it  may  not  be  very  easy  at  first  view 
to  explicate. 

6.  To  make  clear  the  meaning  of  (anything)  ;  to 
remove  difficulties  or  obscurities  from  ;  to  clear 
up,  explain.  Now  rare  ;  =  Explain  v.  3  b. 

1622-62  Heylin  Cosmogr.  Introd.  (1674)  18/1  Geography 
we  will  first  define  . .  And  after  explicate  such  terms  . .  as 
are  not  obvious.  1650  S.  Clarke.  Eccl.  Hist.  1.  (1654)  45 
He  was  wondrous  quick  to  explicate  obscure  passages. 
1693  Dryden  Juvenal  Ded.  liii,  The  last  Verse  of  his  last 
Satire,  .is  not  yet  sufficiently  explicated.  1814  W.  Van  Mil- 
dert  Bampton  Led.  iii.  (ed.  2)  82.  Vain  attempts  to  expli¬ 
cate  points  which . .  must  ever  remain  enveloped  m.  .mystery. 
1865  Bushnell  Vicar.  Sacr.  iv.  i.  (1868)  450  Terms  by  which 
they  [the  lustral  figures]  must  be  explicated. 

■f b.  refl.  To  explain  oneself;  to  make  clear 
one’s  meaning.  Obs. 

1563  Nowel  Serm.  bef.  Queen  (1853)  225  To  explicate 
myself,  I  say,  etc.  1631  Bp.  Hall  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  295 
The  Church  of  England  having  plainly  explicated  herself. 
1638  Featly  Transub .  253  Once  more  explicate  your  selfe. 
t  c.  intr.  To  enter  into  explanations.  Obs.  rare. 
1781  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  <$*  Lett.  II.  77  We  explicated 
about  the  letters  and  the  coach  and  so  forth. 

Hence  Explicated  ppl.  a.f  unfolded,  expanded  ; 
explained.  Explicating  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of 
the  verb  Explicate.  Explicating  ppl.  a.,  that 
unfolds ;  in  quot.  intr.  for  refl.  expansive. 

1884  Fairbairn  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Mar.  362  A  religion  al¬ 
ways  is  as  its  deity  is.  .as  it  were  the  explicated  idea  of  Him. 
1531  Elyot  Gov.  i.  xiii,  To  him  belongeth  the  explicating 
or  unfoldinge  of  sentence.  1692  Ray  Dissol.  World  iii.  v. 
(1732)  376  For  the  better  explicating  of  Natural  Things. 
1616  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Faithful  Friends  iv.  i,  Surcease  a  while 
this  explicating  joy. 

Explication (eksplik£i*Jhn).  [a.F.  explication, 
ad.  L.  expliedtion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  expliedre : 
see  Explicate  vi]  The  action  of  explicating. 

•  + 1.  The  action  or  process  of  unfolding  (flowers, 
leaves,  etc.).  Obs . 

1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Card.  Cyrus  II.  514  In  the  flowers 
of  Sycamore  . .  before  explication.  1660  Sharrock  V eget - 
ables  24  The  moones  being  in  the  full  at  the  first  explication 
of  the  two  dissimilar  leaves. 


2.  The  process  of  developing  or  bringing  out 
what  is  implicitly  contained  in  a  notion,  proposi¬ 
tion,  principle,  etc.  ;  the  result  of  this  process. 

1656  tr.  Hobbes'  Elem.  Philos.  (1839)  70  Definitions,  .are 
nothing  but  the  explication  of  our  simple  conceptions. 

1837- 8  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Logic  xxiv.  (1866)  II.  12  A  de¬ 
claration  is  called  an  Explication,  when  the  predicate  or 
defining  member  indeterminately  evolves  only  some  of  the 
characters  belonging  to  the  subject.  1864  Bowen  Logic 
iii.  48  The  ground  of  this  explication  may  be  thus  set  forth. 

3.  The  action  or  process  of  stating  or  describing 
in  detail  ;  a  detailed  statement  or  description. 

1528  Roy  Sat.,  Of  wholy  Roodes  there  is  soche  a  sight 
That  bitwene  this  and  mydnyght  I  coulde  not  make  expli¬ 
cation.  1588  Fraunce  Lawiers  Log.  Ded.,  The  more 
orderly  explication  of  the  Lawe.  1660  Sharrock  Vegetables 
51  Explication  of  the  manner  of  propagation  by  stems  cut  off 
from  the  Mother-plant.  1674  tr.  Scheffer' s Lapland i.  1  Olaus 
Magnus  in  the  explication  of  his  map  of  Scandinavia.  1674 
Grew  Anat.  Plants  iii.  11.(1682)123  The  Explication  there¬ 
fore  of  all  those  Particulars  . .  will  be  my  present  Task. 
1759  Johnson  Idler  No.  70  P4  Diffusion  and  explication 
are  necessary  to  the  instruction  of  those  who  . .  can  only 
learn  what  is  expressly  taught. 

+  4.  The  action  or  process  of  unfolding  the  cause 
or  origin  of  a  phenomenon  ;  a  statement  made  for 
this  purpose.  Obs. 

1692  Bentley  Boyle  Led.  226  Those  common  attempts 
toward  the  explication  of  gravity.  1717  J.  Keill  Anim. 
CEcon.  Pref.  (1738)  24  The  Explications  of  the.  Animal 
(Economy  are  equally  certain  . .  with  the  Propositions  of 
Geometry.  1752  Hume  Ess.  Treat.  (1777)  II.  114  No 
other  explication  can  be  given  of  this  operation.  1764  Reid 
Inquiry  I.  i.  §  2.  99  An  explication  . .  of  the  various  phe¬ 
nomena  of  human  nature. 

5.  The  action  or  process  of  removing  difficulty 
or  obscurity  from,  or  making  clear  the  meaning 
of  (a  word,  statement,  symbol,  etc.).  Also,  that 
which  effects  this ;  an  explanation,  interpretation. 

1548-9  (Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Offices  37  Certayne  notes 
for  the  more  playne  explicacion  . .  of  thinges.  1578  Timme 
Calvin  on  Gen.  43  The  second  word  was  added  instead  of 
an  explication.  1651  C.  Cartwright  Cert.  Relig.  1.  235 
Now  take  any  of  all  these  foure  Explications  of  the  Apostles 
words.  1660  Barrow  Euclid  Introd.,  The  explication  of 
the  Signs  or  Characters.  1709  Swift  Merlins  Proph.,  I 
have  not  forced  the  words  by  my  explication  into  any  other 
sense.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  99  F  13  A  better  explica¬ 
tion  of  a  controverted  line,  c  1760  Ibbots  in  Times  18  Apr. 
(1884)  4/2  Ten  plates  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins  with  explications. 

1838- 9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  II.  ii.  iii.  §  20.  419  Such  expli¬ 
cation  of  contrarieties  as  might  make  them  appear  less  in¬ 
compatible  with  outward  unity.  1872  Black  Adv.  Phaeton 
xix.  274  A  mystery  beyond  explication. 

+  b.  An  exposition  ;  a  paraphrase.  Obs. 

1651  Fuller’s  Abel  Rediv. ,  Life  Luther  ( 1867)  I.  59  In  the 
year  1544,  th  17th  of  November,  he  finished  his  explication 
of  Genesis,  a  1789  Burney  Hist.  Mus.  (ed.  2)  II.  iv.  252 
Two  choristers  sung  the  explication  or  paraphrase. 

f  6.  =  Explanation  3. 

1707  Collier  Refl.  Ridic.  70  If  the  Person  they  are  ad¬ 
dress’d  to  is  affronted,  and  demands  an  Explication.  1745 
Fortunate  Orphan  128  He  told  him,  he  desir’d  to  have  an 
Explication  with  him. 

Explicative  (e’ksplikt’itiv),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
explicativ-us ,  f.  expliedre  :  see  Explicate  v.] 

A.  adj. 

't‘1.  Tending  to  unfold,  or  to  unfold  itself;  ex¬ 
pansive.  In  quot._/%t  Obs. 

1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  xxiv.  43  How  contrary  it  is 
to  Christianity,  and  the  Nature  of  explicative  Love. 

2.  a.  Having  the  function  of  explaining;  ex¬ 
planatory,  interpretative,  f  Of  a  person  :  Explicit, 
affording  explanation,  b.  Logic.  Of  a  propo¬ 
sition  or  judgement :  That  merely  explains  what 
'  is  implied  in  the  subject ;  =  Essential.  +  c.  Gram. 

\  (see  quot.  1824). 

1649  Jek.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  n.  lx.  123  Here  is  forbidden 
. .  an  anger  with  deliberation,  and  purpose  of  revenge,  this 
being  explicative  and  additionall  to  the  precept  forbidding 
murder.  1725  Watts  Logic  n.  ii.  §  5  The  term.. is  called 
explicative  ;  for  it  only  explains  the  subject.  1757  Herald 
(1758)  I.  No.  4.  62,  I  shall  he  particularly  explicative  in  the 
course  of  these  publications.  1824  L.  Murray  Eng.  Gram. 
(ed.  5)  I.  216  An  explicative  sentence  is,  when  a  thing  is 
said  to  be  or  not  to  be . .  in  a  direct  manner.  1852  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  Discuss.  273  In  Mathematics  the  whole 
Science  . .  is  only  the  evolution  of  a  potential  knowledge 
into  an  actual,  and  its  procedure  is  thus  merely  explicative. 
1877  E.  Caifd  Philos.  Kant  11.  i.  207  The  new  judgments 
. .  are  all  explicative  or  analytic.  1878  Bayne  Punt.  Rev. 
x.  393  These  are  for  Mr.  Carlyle,  the  vital,  the  explicative 
facts  in  Cromwell’s  career  and  character. 

B.  sb.  An  explicative  term. 

177S  Adair  Amer.  Ind.  77  By  the  first  name  [green  ear  of 
corn],  the  Indians,  as  an  explicative,  term  their  passover. 
1864  Bowen  Logic  v.  144  With  regard  to  Explicatives. 
Hence  Explicatively  adv.,  in  an  explanatory 
|  manner. 

1 77S  Adair  A  mer.  Ind.  22  They  often  call  the  bleak  north- 
wind,  explicatively,  very  evil,  and  accursed. 

+  Explicator.  Obs.  rare.  Also  7  explicater. 
[a.  L.  explicator,  f.  expliedre :  see  Explicate  v.) 
j  An  expounder,  explainer. 

1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  t.  i.  10  The  Supposition  of 
Epicurus,  and  his  Explicator,  Lucretius.  1697  j.  Sergeant 
I  Solid  Philos.  36  The  Explicaters  of  Ideas  by  Resemblances 
|  must  be  forced. 

j  Explicatory  (e-ksplikatori),  a.  [f.  L.  type 
[  *explicdtorius,  f.  explicator-.  see  prec.  and  -ory.] 
j  Having  the  function  of  explaining.  Const,  of. 


1625  Ussher  Atisw.  Jesuit  304  The  like  explicatorie  repe¬ 
tition  is  noted,  .to  haue  been  vsed  by  the  Prophet,  a  1677 
Barrow  Serm.  I.  xxv,  Those  evangelical  commands,  ex¬ 
plicatory  of  this  law.  1716  T.  Vincent  ( title),  Explicatory 
Catechism,  or  an  Explanation  of  the  Assembly’s  Shorter 
Catechism.  1870  Disraeli  Lothair  lxxi.  377  Making  every 
allowance,  .for  explicatory  circumstances.  1889  Spectator 
9  Nov.,  They  were  compelled  to  wait  for  the  correspondents’ 
full  and  explicatory  accounts. 

+  Explicature.  Obs.  rare -’.  [f.  explicat-  ppl. 
stem  of  expliedre  (see  Explicate)  +  -ure.]  ?  The 
action  of  unfolding  or  displaying. 

1592  R.  D.  Hypnerotontachia  85  b,  Which  stones  [table 
diamonds]  were  wonderfully  cut  of  a  Cataglyphic  expli¬ 
cature. 

II  E'xplicit.  Obs.  [a  med.  L.  word,  used  by 
scribes  in  indicating  the  end  of  a  book,  or  of  one 
of  the  separate  pieces  contained  in  a  MS.  It  was 
regarded  as  a  vb.  in  3rd  pers.  sing.,  ‘Here  ends’ 
(such  a  book,  piece,  etc.),  the  form  expliciunt 
being  used  as  pi.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
originally  an  abbreviation  of  explicitus  pa.  pple., 
in  explicitus  est  liber,  lit.  ‘  the  book  is  unrolled  ’ ; 
cf.  quot.  949.] 

[a  420  Hieronymus  Ep.  xxvm.  iv,  Solemus  completis  opus- 
culis  ..  interponere  Explicit  aut  Feliciter  aut  aliquid  istius 
modi.  949  in  Yepez  Chron.  Ord.  S.  Benediciil.  92  (Du  Cange) 
Explicitus  est  liber  iste  a  Notario  Sebastiano  Diacono,  no- 
tum  perfection^  diem  4.  Kalend.  Februarii  atrx  987.]  1:1250 
Gen.  Cf  Ex.  (end),  Explicit  liber  Exodus.  _  c  1374  Chaucer 
Troylns  (end),  Explicit  liber  Troili  et  Criseide.  c  1450-60 
in  Babees  Bk.  (1868)  331  Expliciunt  Statuta  Familie  bone 
Memorie.  1485  Caxton  Chas.  Gt.  (end),  Explicit  per  Wil¬ 
liam  Caxton.  15. .  Piers  of  Fullham  287  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P. 
II.  12  Explysyth  peers  of  fulham.  1595  G.  M.  Gentleman  s 
Acad.  54  Explicit  prima  pars.  [1663-76  Bulloicar,  Ex - 
plicite..  ended  or  finished.  1866  Kingsley  Hcreso.  II.  402 
Explicit.] 

b.  nonce-use  as  sb. :  The  ‘finis,’  shutting  up. 
a  1658  Cleveland  Poems ,  Agst.  Sleep  1 1  Sleep . .  Reasons 
Assassine,  Fancies  Bail;  The  Senses  Curfew.. Joys  Ex- 
plicite,  unfathom’d  Gulf  of  time. 

t  Expli’cit,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  explicit-  ppl.  stem 
of  expliedre  to  unfold:  see  Explicate.]  intr. 
Of  a  leaf :  To  unfold,  open  out. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou’s  Disp.  650  Leaves  of  red  Roses 
perfectly  explicited. 

Explicit  (ekspli’sit),  a.  Also  7  explicite. 
[a.  Fr.  explicite,  ad.  L.  explicit-us,  pa,  pple.  of  ex¬ 
pliedre  to  unfold :  see  Explicate.] 
fl.  Of  the  brow:  Free  from  folds  or  wrinkles; 
smooth.  Ofaplot:  Free  from  intricacies ;  simple. 

1671  Milton  Samson  Introd.,  That  commonly  called  the 
plot,  whether  intricate  or  explicit.  1697  Evelyn  Numism. 
ix.  296  The  chearful  Forehead  is  Explicit  and  smooth. 

2.  Of  knowledge,  a  notion,  etc. :  Developed  in 
detail ;  hence,  clear,  definite.  Explicit faith ,  belief 
(Theol.):  the  acceptance  of  a  doctrine  with  distinct 
apprehension  of  all  that  is  logically  involved  in  it; 
opposed  to  implicit  faith. 

1651  Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  119  Every  man  is  bound  to  have 
a  personall  explicite  Faith  of  his  own.  1656  Bramhall 
Replic.  ii.  85  The  explicite  beliefe  of  them  is  no  necessary 
part  of  Christian  communion.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  1. 
ii.  (1695)  11  The  Understanding  hath  an  implicit  Know¬ 
ledge  of  these  Principles,  but  not  an  explicit,  before  this 
first  hearing,  a  1716  South  Serm.  (J.  ',  How  impossible  it  is 
for  us  to  have  a  clear  and  explicit  notion  of  that  which  is 
infinite.  1880  Littledale  Plain  Reas.  xxv.  73  Implicit 
belief  in  the  Pope  is  not  sufficient ;  that  must  be  explicit. 

3.  Of  declarations,  indications,  utterances:  Dis¬ 
tinctly  expressing  all  that  is  meant ;  leaving  no¬ 
thing  merely  implied  or  suggested  ;  express. 

1613  R.  C.  Table  Alph.  (ed.  3',  Explicite,  made  manifest, 
vnfolded.  1642  Milton  Argt.  cone.  Militia  26  An  Oath 
ought  to  be  explicite,  I  mean,  without  implications  or 
etcetera’s.  1654  Cromwell  Sp.  12  Sept.,  There  was  an 
explicit  consent  and  an  implicit  consent.  1726  De  Foe 
Hist.  Devil  1.  v.  (1840)  66  What  their  [the  angels’]  sin  was 
is  not  explicit.  1769  Robertson  Chas.  V,  III.  vn.  62  The 
Landgrave . .  wrote  to  Granvelle .  .begging  an  explicit  decla¬ 
ration  of  what  they  had  to  fear  or  hope.  1789  Bentham 
Princ.  Legist,  xi.  §  42  If  a  poor  man  who  is  ready  to  die 
with  hunger  steal  a  loaf  of  bread,  it  is  a  less  explicit  sign  of 
depravity  than  [etc.].  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II. 

vii.  201  Promises  more  explicit  had  been  held  out  to  him  of 
forgiveness. 

4.  Hence  of  persons,  their  qualities,  etc. :  Speak¬ 
ing  out  fully  all  that  is  meant ;  definite  and  unre¬ 
served  in  expression ;  outspoken. 

1726  Butler  Serm.  vii.  134  How  explicit  they  are  with 
themselves,  is  another  Question.  1756  Pott  Chirurg.  II  ks. 
(1790)  II.  10  To  express  myself  in  as  plain,  explicit  and  in¬ 
telligible  manner  as  I  am  able.  1770  Junius  Lett,  xxxvi. 
172  The  explicit  firmness  and  decision  of  a  king,  a  1859 
Macaulay  Biog.  (1867)  180  No  man  who  is  at  the  head  of 
affairs  always  wishes  to  be  explicit. 

Explicitly  (eksplksitli),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ly2.]  In  an  explicit  manner. 

1.  As  a  matter  of  ‘  explicit’  knowledge,  belief, 
or  statement ;  expressly  and  not  merely  by  impli¬ 
cation.  Opposed  to  implicitly.  Now  only  (exc. 
Theol.)  with  reference  to  statements,  in  which  use 
it  approaches  sense  2. 

a  1638  Mede  Wks.  iv.  Ixxvii.  863  That  the  Roman  Church 
.  .erreth  not  in. .  Fundament  ali bus  Fide  i  Articulis,  because 
explicitely  they  profess  them,  howsoever  ..  implicitely  and 
by  consequent  they  subvert  them.  1651  Hobbes  Govt.  \ 
Soc.  xiv.  §  8.  217  Every  civill  Law  hath  a  penalty  annexed 
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to  it,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly.  1791  Burke  App.  Whigs 
Wks.  1842  I.  51 1  He  explicitly  limits  his  ideas  of  resistance. 
1875  Manning  Mission  H.  Ghost  xvi.  437  Faith  believes  the 
whole  revelation  of  God  explicitly  so  far  as  it  knows  it ;  im¬ 
plicitly  so  far  as  it  is  not  known  as  yet.  1879  Cassell s 
Techn.  Educ.  I.  323  Passages  of  various  dates  speak  ex¬ 
plicitly  of  the  use  of  the  compass  for  land  purposes. 

2.  In  a  definite  and  unambiguous  manner;  un¬ 
equivocally. 

1756  Bp.  Lowth  Let .  to  Bp.  Warburton  129,  I  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  tell  you  explicitly,  .that  I  was  not  to 
be  frightened.  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  iii,  Speak  ex¬ 
plicitly  and  to  the  point.  1841  Miall  Noncon f.  I.  1  We  . . 
avow  most  explicitly  that  [etc.]. 

3.  With  detailed  exposition. 

1729  Butler  Serin.  Wks.  1874  II.  24  This  part  of  the  office 
of  conscience  is  beyond  my  present  design  explicitly  to  con¬ 
sider.  1875  Jovvett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  195  Will  you  tell  me  a 
little  more  explicitly  what  [etc.]? 

Explicitness  (eksplrsitnes).  [f.  as  prec.  -f 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  explicit;  distinct¬ 
ness  of  statement  or  (formerly)  of  apprehension ; 
freedom  from  ambiguity  or  obscurity  of  meaning  ; 
outspokenness. 

1647  JER*  Taylor  Lib.  Proph.  xii.  187  Whose  judgement 
(of  speculative  doctrine)  is  .  .with  lesse  curiosity  and  expli- 
citenesse  declared  in  Scripture,  a  1716  South  Serm.  (1737) 
IV.  vii.  284  The  knowledge  of  this  article,  .was  by  no  means 
received  with,  .explicitness  in  the  ancient  Jewish  Church. 
1748  Richardson  Clarissa^  18m  I.  xxxii.  236  An  explicitness 
that  can  admit  of  no  mistake.  1826  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  iv. 
iv,  Explicitness  is  not  the  language  of  such  as  I  am.  1873 
Earle  PhiloL  Eng.  Tongue  §  581  That  explicitness  of 
syntax. 

t  Expli'ke,  v.  Obs .  rare—1 .  [ad.  F.  explique-r 
to  explain,  ad.  L.  explicdre  :  see  Explicate.]  trans. 
To  unfold  in  words  ;  to  narrate  at  length. 

1491  Caxton  Vitas  Patr.  (W.  de  W.  1495)  1.  Prol.  1  a/i 
The  feruente  chary  tee  of  thefreres.  .haueoftetymesrequyred 
vs  to.  .explyke  the  lyues  of  holy  Heremytes. 

Explodable  (ekspDu-dab’l),  a .  [f.  Explode  v. 
+  -able.]  That  may  be  exploded. 

1871  Le  Fanu  Ten.  Malory  lix.  343  As  I  have  seen  people 
at  a  chemical  lecture  eye  the  explodable  compounds  on  the 
professor’s  table. 

Explode  (eksplJu*d),  v.  [ad.  L.  explodere ,  ex - 
plaudere  to  drive  out  by  clapping,  hiss  (a  player) 
off  the  stage,  f.  ex-  out  +  plaudere  to  clap :  cf. 
Applaud,  Plaudit.  Cotgr.  1611  has  Fr.  exploder 
in  sense  1. 

With  the  non-Lat.  senses  4-6  cf.  late  L.  displodere  (see 
Displode)  used  of  the  bursting  of  a  bladder.  Senses  5  and 
6,  now  the  prevailing  senses,  are  not  recognized  by  Johnson.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  clap  and  hoot  (a  player,  play, 
etc.)  off  the  stage  ;  hence  gen.  to  drive  away  with 
expressions  of  disapprobation  ;  to  cry  down  ;  to 
banish  ignominiously.  Also  fig.  Const,  from,  out 
of  and  with  double  obj.  Obs. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  to  Rdr.  (1651)  19  Vertue 
and  Wisdom,  .were  hissed  out,  and  exploded  by  the  common 
people.  1663  Cowley  Verses  4-  E:.s.  (1669)  ^9  Why  they  did 
not  hiss,  and  explode  him  off  the  Stage.  1670  Moral  State 
Eng.  12  Religion  is  a  thing  they  explode  conversation.  1749 
Fielding  Tom  Jones  iv.  vi,  In  the  playhouse,  .when  he  doth 
wrong,  no  critic  is  so  apt  to  hiss  and  explode  him.  a  1785 
Glover  Athenaid  xxx.  94  Of  justice  and  religion..  He 
[Enoch]  spake  exploded.  1823  Lamb  Elia.  Artif.  Comedy 
Wks.  402  Congreve  and  Farquhar  show  their  heads  once  in 
seven  years  only,  to  be  exploded  and  put  down.  [1849  W. 
Fitzgerald  tr.  Whitaker  s  Disput.  21  Who  would  not  cry 
out  against  and  explode  the  patrons  of  Cerinthus.] 

+  b.  To  mock  at,  deride.  Obs.  rare. 

1618  Chapman  Hesiod  11.  570  When  thou  hast  once  begun 
to  build  a  house,  Leav’t  not  unfinish’d,  lest  the.  .Ill-spoken 
crow,  .from  her  bough  thy  means  outgone  explode. 

f  c.  Of  a  thing:  To  cause  to  be  hooted  (off  the 
stage),  no nc e-use. 

1768  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  I.  335  The  absurdity,  .was 
so  glaring,  that  it  has  quite  exploded  that  notion  off  the  stage. 

2.  To  reject  with  scorn  (an  opinion,  proposal, 
custom).  Also  in  weaker  sense  :  To  reject,  dis¬ 
card.  Obs.  exc.  in  passive ,  which  is  still  occas. 
used  with  the  sense  :  To  be  disused,  to  be  rejected 
as  obsolete  (cf.  3). 

1538  Leland  I  tin.  V.  56  When  Gian  is  set  with  a  worde 
preceding  G  is  exploded.  1609  Bacon  Case  of  Post-nati 
Wks.  1803  IV.  343  But  the  court  una  voce  exploded  this 
reason,  and  said  [etc.].  1696  T ryon  M isc.  xliv.  99  Not  that 

I  wholly  Explode  Astrology ;  I  believe  there  is  something 
in  it.  1739  Labelye  Short  Acc.  Piers  Westm.  Bridge  46 
This  Method  of  building  . .  having  been  exploded  by  the 
Hon.  Board  as  insufficient.  1790  Bewick  Quadrupeds  (1807) 
55  This  breed  is  now  nearly  exploded,  being  considered 
..as  unprofitable.  1822  Imison  Sc.  Art  I.  132  These 
effects,  .were  formerly  attributed  to  suction  ;  a  word  which 
ought  to  be  exploded.  1850  Daubeny  Atom.  Th.  iii.  (ed.  2) 
94  As  new  views  came  into  vogue,  or  old  errors  became  ex¬ 
ploded.  1861  Elsie  Garrett  in  Gd.  Words  410  The  old  airs 
.  .are  exploded  for  Italian  bravuras. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  rejected;  to  bring  into  disre¬ 
pute  ;  to  expose  the  hollowness  of ;  to  discredit ; 
t  to  bring  into  disuse. 

Now  often  associated  with  sense  6;  hence  it  tends  to  be 
restricted  to  cases  in  which  the  fig.  use  of  that  sense  would 
be  applicable. 

<2x635  Naunton  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)43The  Priests  forged 
Letter,  .was  soon  after  exploded  by  the  Priests  own  confes¬ 
sion.  1764  Mem.  G.  P Salmanazar  203,  I  was  farther  hired 
to  explode  their  doctrine  of  predestination.  1762-71  H. 
Walpole  Vertue s  A  need.  Paint.  (1786)  III.  173  The  famous 


1  crown-piece,  .did  not  explode  the  others.  1808  Med.  J ml. 
XIX.  266  Cullen  . .  laboured  to  explode  the  humoral  patho¬ 
logy.  1846  Wright  Ess.  Mid.  Ages  I.  iii.  97  Their  exist¬ 
ence  has  entirely  exploded  the  old  notion  that  England 
never  possessed  any  native  romances.  1872  Liddon  Eletn. 
Relig.  i.  30  When  the  idol  has  been  pulverized  and  the  lie 
is  exploded.  1881  Williamson  in  Nature  No.  626.  607,  I 
thought  that  I  had  thoroughly  exploded  that  fallacy. 

t4.  a.  To  drive  forth  (air);  to  emit.  b.  To 
drive  out  with  violence  and  sudden  noise.  Obs. 

а.  1660  Boyle  New.  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  352  The  inspired 
Air.. when  'tis  exploded,  carrys  them  away  with  it  self. 
1676  H.  More  Remarks  174  The  smallest  charge  of  Gun¬ 
powder  will,  .explode  the  Bullet  with  equal  force.  1731  E. 
Baynard  Health  (1740)  28  That  air  again  the  lungs  explode 
When  robbed  of  its  nitrous  load. 

b-  1671  R.  Bohun  Wind 300  These  Raging  Minerals,  .are 
exploded  with  the  greatest  violence.  1679  Plot  Staffordsh. 
(1686)  15  The  effects  of  Lightning,  exploded  from  the  Clouds. 
1712  Blackmore  Creation  v.  (ed.  2)257  The  kindled  Powder 
did  explode  The  massy  Ball.  1755  in  Johnson.  1807 
Southey  Espriella's  Lett.  III.  324  Pieces  of  this  [earth- 
coal]  are  frequently  exploded  into  the  room.  1813  Southey 
Nelson  (1844)  154  The  vast  height  to  which  they  [masts]  had 
been  exploded.  1826  [see  Exploded  ppl.  a.  3]. 

5.  intr.  To  'go  off’  with  a  loud  noise.  Of  gas, 
gunpowder,  etc.  :  To  expand  violently  with  a  loud 
report  under  the  influence  of  suddenly  developed 
internal  energy;  hence,  of  a  charged  jar,  mine, 
etc.  Of  a  boiler,  gun,  etc. :  To  fly  in  pieces,  burst, 
from  a  similar  cause. 

1790  Gouv.  Morris  in  Sparks  Life  4-  Writ.  (1832)  II.  96 
All  Europe  is  like  a  mine  ready  to  explode.  1816  J.  Smith 
Panorama  Sc.  4*  Art  II.  232  Let  one  ball . .  touch  the  ball 
of  the  charged  jar.  .the  jar  will  then  of  course  explode.  1858 
Greener  Gunnery  281  Place  upon  a  plate  a  few  grains  of 
powder.  .As  the  plate  becomes  heated,  .the  whole  explodes. 
1879  Tyndall  Fragm.  Sc.  I.  x.  319  They  [rockets]  exploded 
with  a  very  loud  report  in  the  air. 

b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1817  Ld.  Castlereagh  in  Pari.  Deb.  279  A  desperate  con¬ 
spiracy.  .which  had.  .exploded  already.  1840  De  Quincey 
Wks.  (1862)  X.  179  We.  .rushed  down  forty-five  stairs,  and 
exploded  from  the  house  with  a  fury,  etc.  1867  Baker 
Albert  N'yanza  II.  280  The  effect  produced  made  the 
crowd  . .  explode  with  laughter.  1888  Burgon  12  Gd.  Men 
II.  v.  63  Conscious  that  I  must  certainly  explode  if  he  kept 
me  for  another  half-minute.  1891  E.  Peacock  N.  Braidon 
I.  63  *  Confound  him  !’  or  some  stronger  expletive  exploded 
from  the  Earl’s  lips. 

c.  Phys.  To  break  out  or  burst  forth  into. 

1882  E.  G.  Loring  in  Alien.  4*  Neurol.  (1887)  VIII.  130 
The  irritation . .  may  . .  develop  gradually,  or  explode  sud¬ 
denly,  into  an  actual  inflammation. 

б.  trans.  To  cause  (a  gas,  gunpowder,  also  a 
magazine,  mine,  etc.)  to  '  go  off'  with  a  loud 
noise ;  to  '  blow.  up’. 

1794  Sullivan  Vie'iu  Nat.  I.  192  In  an  exhausted  receiver 
.  .neither  can  a  bell  be  heard,  .nor  gun-powder  be  exploded. 
1807  T.  Thomson  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  no  When  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gas  are  exploded.  1875  U  re  Diet .  A  rts  II.  762  The 
gun-cotton  was  exploded  under  the  pressure  of  a  confined 
space.  1890  Spectator  15  May,  On  Tuesday  night,  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  exploded  his  little  mine, 
b.  transf.  and  fig. 

1822, 1832  [see  Catamaran  2].  1842  S.  R.  Maitland  Notes 
Foxes  Martyrs  11.  Mr.  Cattley  . .  exploded  all  this  conceit 
and  insolence  upon  a  matter  which,  etc.  1850  Redding 
Yeste?'day  4*  To-day  (1863)  III.  42  So  he  took  out  his  snuff¬ 
box,  once  more  at  his  ease,  Inhaled  a  full  pinch,  and  ex¬ 
ploded  a  sneeze.  1864  Lowell  Fireside  Trav.  256  They 
[Italians]  explode  each  other  on  mere  contact  ..  like  two 
hostile  gases.  1878  Simpson  Sch.  Shaks.  I.  11  The  plot  was 
exploded  by  the  committal  of  Somerset,  .to  the  Tower. 

Exploded  (eksplyu-cled),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ed1.]  In  senses  of  the  verb. 

1 1.  That  has  been  hissed  off  the  stage.  Obs. 

1713  Swift  Cadenus  4*  V.  Wks.  1755  III.  11.  13  Fustian 
from  exploded  plays.  1779-8X  Johnson  L.  P .,  Pope  Wks. 
IV.  81  After  the  Three  Hours  after  Marriage  had  been 
driven  off  the  stage  . .  while  the  exploded  scene  was  yet 
fresh  in  memory. 

2.  Held  in  contempt ;  rejected,  scouted.  Also 
in  weaker  sense,  disused,  out  of  fashion.  (Said  of 
customs,  opinions,  etc. ;  rarely  of  persons.) 

1626  Massinger  Rom.  Actor  iv.  li,  To  putin  an  exploded 
plea  In  the  court  of  Venus.  1710  Steele  Tatler  No.  58 
r  2  A  Thing  so  exploded  as  speaking  hard  Words.  1790 
Burke  Fr.  Rev.  36  A  conflict  with  some  of  those  exploded 
fanatics  of  slavery.  1793  Beddoes  Catarrh  160  The  ex¬ 
ploded  theories  of  Boerhaave  or  Cullen.  1868  Milman  St. 
Pauls  xix.  486  When  mercy  was  on  all  sides  an  exploded 
virtue,  he  dared  to  be  merciful.  1879  McCarthy  Own 
Times  n.  xxiii.  185  The  time  ..  had  gone  by  when  such 
exploded  politics  could  even  interest  the  people. 

f  b.  Of  a  material  object :  Discarded,  disused  ; 
out  of  fashion.  Obs. 

1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  xviii.  194  The  little  cool  playful 
streams  those  exploded  cherubs  uttered.  1829  The  Ben - 
gallee  169  An  old  Dowager’s  now  exploded  pair  of  pockets, 
f  3.  Driven  forth  with  violence  and  sudden  noise. 
1826  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey  vi.  i,  The  exploded  cork  whizzed 
through  the  air. 

4.  In  sense  6  of  the  verb. 

1858  Greener  Gunnery  209  Conical  form  being  best  suited 
. .  to  the  action  of  the  exploded  fluid. 
fig.  1876  Holland  Sev.  Oaks viii.  109  It  had  been,  .occu¬ 
pied  for  a  year  or  two  by  an  exploded  millionaire. 

Explodent  (eksph?u*dent).  Phonetics,  [ad.  L. 
explodent-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  explodere  to  Explode.] 
A  consonant-sound  produced  by  the  sudden  escape 
of  breath  after  the  closure  of  the  oral  passage  (as 


/,  by  ty  dy  k}  g);  a  'check*,  'mute*,  or  'stop'; 
=  Explosive  B.  i. 

1861  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  VIII.  371  The  combination 
of  two  explodents.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  11  Feb.  6  The  two 
adjectives  horrible  and  abominable — three  explodents  and 
one  aspirate  in  three  words.  1885  Athenaeum  14  Mar.  349/2 
Mr.  Cayley  held  that  all  explodents  suggested  impact. 

Exploder  (eksplju-dar).  [f.  Explode  h -ekE] 
One  who,  or  that  which,  explodes. 

f  1.  One  who  rejects  (a  doctrine,  etc.)  ;  one  who 
denies  the  existence  of  (something).  Obs. 

1659  H.  More  Immort.  Soul  (1662)  39  Mr.  Hobbs,  that 
confident  Exploder  of  Immaterial  Substances  out  of  the 
world.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  Pref.  17  [Some  affirm 
that  atheists  do  not  exist,  but]  these  so  confident  exploders 
of  them  are  both  unskilled  in.  .antiquity,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  present  age.  1681  Hallywell  Melampr.  3  This 
age  hath  produced  too  many  confident  Exploders  of  Imma¬ 
terial  Substances,  a  1716  South  Serm.  (1737)  VI.  vii.  276 
Scandalous  exploders  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience. 

2.  One  who  refutes  a  theory,  etc. 

1863  J.  Brown  Horse  Subs.  (1882)  320  Mighty  expiscators 
and  exploders  of  myths. 

3.  Something  which  bursts  with  a  loud  noise. 

1858  Greener  Gunnery  238  Things,  .called  guns.  Pocket 

volcanoes  would  be  a  fitter  title,  or  portable  exploders. 

4.  That  which  causes  explosion ;  a  contrivance 
for  exploding  gunpowder,  etc. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  I.  853/2  The  gun  . .  has  . .  the 
needle-exploder  and  bolt  breech.  1880  Libr.  Univ.  Kno'iul. 
VI.  359  For  mining,  electric  fuses  are  used,  called  also  ex¬ 
ploders.  1884  A.  G.  Hake  Chinese  Gordon  x.  254  Firing  a 
gun  150  yards  off  with  a  magnetic  exploder. 

Exploding  ^ekspLJu'dig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ing-E]  The  action  of  the  verb  Explode  in 
various  senses. 

1665  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  Addr.  13  The  confident  explod¬ 
ing  of  all  immaterial  Substances.  Ibid.  71  Our  Author’s 
Metaphysical  argument  against  a  Vacuum  (the  exploding  of 
which  he  thinks  so  necessary), 
b.  attrib. 

1822  Imison  Sc.  4*  Art  II.  15  These  instruments  are  called 
exploding  tubes.  1881  Greener  Gun  336  The  tumbler  strikes 
an  exploding-pin  screwed  into  the  false  breech. 

Explo  ding, ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +-ing2.]  That 
explodes.  +  a.  That  drives  away  with  scorn, 
b.  That  causes  a  loud  and  sudden  noise,  c.  That 
flies  into  pieces  with  loud  report. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  x.  546  Thus  with  th’applause  they 
meant,  Turnd  to  exploding  hiss.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp. 
xxxvii.  (1856)337  The  howling,  the  clattering,  the  exploding 
din.  1883  Academy  23  June  444/1  That  tree  . .  has  the  air 
of  an  exploding  shell. 

Exploit  (eksploi't), sb.  Forms:  4  esploit(e,  5 
explait,  expleyte,  5-7  exployt(e,  (6  exploicte), 
6-  exploit,  [a.  OFr.  es plait,  esploit  m.,  esploite 
fern.,  and  their  refashioned  forms  exploit ,  exploitey 
etc.  =Pr.  espleit  m.,  esplecha  fem. vulgar  L.  *ex- 
plic  turn ,  explid ta  (med.L.  esplectuviy  expletiun  n., 
explecta  fem.),  L.  explicitum ,  cxplicitay  neut.  and 
fem.  pples.  of  explicdre\  see  Explicate.  The 
etymological  sense  is  thus  'something  unfolded, 
brought  out,  or  put  forth*;  the  action  of  unfolding 
or  developing.] 

f  1.  Advantage,  progress,  speed,  success ;  fur¬ 
therance.  Const,  of.  To  make  exploit :  to  make 
speed,  to  meet  with  success.  Obs. 

x393  Gower  Conf.  II.  258  The  sail  goth  up,  and  forth  they 
straught,  But  none  esploit  therof  they  caught.  C1400  Destr. 
Troy  3661  For  explait  of  here  spede,  \>z\  spekyn  in  fere  To 
chese  horn  a  cheftayn.  1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  1.  vi,  For 
he  full  sory  was  withouten  dread.  Of  the  expleyte  and  of 
the  happye  spede  Of  this  Iason.  1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vi. 
clxxvi.  173  Of  whose  exployt  or  spede  myne  auctour  maketh 
no  mensyon.  1525  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  xci.  [lxxxvii.] 
272  His  ambassadours  hadde  made  no  better  exployte. 

+  2.  The  endeavour  to  gain  advantage  or  mastery 
over  (a  person  or  place)  ;  an  attempt  to  capture  or 
subdue ;  hence,  a  military  or  naval  expedition  or 
enterprise.  +  In  exploit',  in  action  or  combat.  Obs. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  87/4  He  began  to  helpe  them  in 
theyr  exployte  of  the  see  and  anon  the  tempest  cessed.  1555 
Fardle  Facions  11.  iii.  133  Thei  prophecied.  .vnto  Alexandre 
victory,  when  he  made  his  exploicte  towarde  Darius.  1601 
Shaks.  All’s  Well  iv.  i.  41,  I  must  giue  my  selfe  some 
hurts,  and  say  I  got  them  in  exploit,  a  1627  J.  Hayward 
A  finals  Four  V.  Eliz.  (1840)  55  The  Captaines  drewe  to  con¬ 
sideration  all  the  meanes  for  the  exploit  of  the  towne.  1692 
Luttrrll  Brief  R el.  (1857)  II.  495  Captain  Mees  . .  has 
undertaken  the  exploit  of  St.  Maloes.  1755  Smollett  Quix. 
(1803)  II.  24  The  glory  of  having  undertaken  such  an  ex¬ 
ploit  no  malice,  .can  impair. 

b.  An  enterprise,  project,  rare  (after  mod.F.\ 
1879  Trollope  Thackeray  50  Thackeray  had  become  big 
enough  to  give  a  special  e'clat  to  any  literary  exploit  to 
which  he  attached  himself. 

3.  An  act  or  deed ;  a  feat ;  in  modern  use,  an 
achievement  displaying  a  brilliant  degree  of  bravery 
or  skill. 

c  1538  R.  Cowley  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11. 126  II.  96  They  doo 
noo  exployte  not  so  moche  as  to  shote  oon  gone.  1594  Shaks. 
Rich.  Ill,  iv.  iL  35  Whom  corrupting  Gold  Will  tempt  vnto 
a  close  exploit  of  Death.  1610  Healey  St.  Aug.  Citie  of 
God  845  Magicians  can  doe  such  exploytes  by  the  devilfs 
meanes.  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  15  For 
many  years  it  was  counted  a  great  exploit  to  pass  this  strait. 
1868  E.  Edwards  Raleigh  I.  vii.  no  Drake’s  exploits  strung 
the  patriotism,  .of  the  sailors  to  a  lofty  pitch.  1879  Froude 
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Caesar  x ix.  308  The  conquest  of  Gaul  had  been  an  exploit  of 
extraordinary  military  difficulty. 

+  4.  Carrying  out,  execution,  performance.  To 
put  in  exploit :  to  put  in  practice.  Obs. 

1581  J.  Bell  H addons  Answ.  Osor.  213  If.,  the  whole 
exployt  of  thinges  be  governed  by  hyni.  1599  Sandys 
Europx  Spec.  (1632)75  A.  .Captaine,  who  scornes  to  imitate 
any  stratageme  . .  used  by  the  enemy,  though  the  putting 
it  in  exploit  might  give  him  assured  victory. 

t  5.  Law.  A  citation  or  summons  ;  a  writ.  Cf. 
Fr.  exploit.  Obs. 

[1611  Cotgr.,  Exploict . .  an  adiournement  or  citation.] 
1622  M alynes  A  11c.  Lam. Merck.  457  Any  summons  or  ar¬ 
rest,  exploit  or  assignement.  16S2  Warburton  Hist.  Guern¬ 
sey  (1822)  82  Exploits,  which  is  the  adjourning  or  citing  of 
such  persons,  against  whom  any  action  is  brought. 

Exploit  (eksplort),  v.  Forms  :  4  expleiten, 
5  expleyt,  explite,  5-7  exploite,  -yte,  6-  ex¬ 
ploit.  [ad.  Fr.  exploit-er  =  Pr.  expleitar,  explectar 
L.  *explicitare,  freq.  of  explicare :  see  Expli¬ 
cate.  Sense  4  is  a  recent  adoption  of  the  mod.  vb.] 

+  1.  trans.  To  accomplish,  achieve,  execute,  per¬ 
form  ;  to  fight  (a  battle).  Obs. 

r  1400  Rom .  Rose 6177, 1  dwelle  with  hem.  .That  worship  of 
this  world  coveiten,  And  grete  nede  kunnen  expleiten.  c  1430 
Lydg.  Min.  Poems  (Percy  Soc.)2i8  Massageres.  .T’expleyte 
the  journe  al  tymes  of  the  yeere.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  362/2 
They  knewe  wel  that  they  shold  no  thyng  exployte  of  their 
entente,  c  1500  Melusine  81,  I  ordeyne  the  bataill  to  be  to 
morow  exploited.  1531  Elyot  Gov.  1.  xxvi,  They  departed 
without  exploytinge  their  message.  1577-87  Holinshed 
CJiroti.  (1806)  I.  502  P.  Turpilianus  . .  sat  still  without  ex¬ 
ploiting  anie  notable  enterprise.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt. 
Brit.  ix.  xi.  §  47  It  is  euident,  that  these  tragedies  against  the 
Lords  were  exploy  ted  by  others.  1674  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  882/4 
We  doubt  not . .  but  something  considerable  will  be  exploited 
by  them.  1687  A.  Lovell  tr.  Bergerac's  Com.  Hist.  1.  127 
The  first  thing  they  exploited,  was  to  distribute  my  Body 
among  them  into  several  Provinces.  1775  in  Ash. 

t  b.  To  exploit  out :  to  achieve  the  expulsion  of. 

c  1525  Skelton  Sp.  Parrot  307  To  exployte  the  man  owte 
of  the  mone. 

2.  fa.  rejl.  To  apply,  exert  oneself.  Cf.  OFr. 
s' exploiter.  Obs. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xxvi.  95  Why  consumest  thy  self 
slepynge  without  exploityng  the  in  thy  vyage.  1530  Palsgr. 
542/1  They  exployted  them  so  faste  that  within  shorte  space 
they  came  to  their  journayes  ende. 

t  b.  intr.  To  act  with  effect ;  to  get  on,  prosper, 
speed.  Also  in  wipers,  pass.  Obs. 

c  1477  Caxton  Jason  10  b,  Peleus  ..  not  knowing  how  he 
might  exploite  for  to  attayne  to  execute  his  dampnable 
enuye.  Ibid.  66  If  I  abode  here  I  should  not  exployte  but 
lose  my  tyme.  c  1500  Melusine  188  The  knight  . .  reherced 
to  them  how  he  had  exployted.  1592  Wyrley  Armorie  154 
Some  did  to  me  vnfold  . .  how  at  Arde  Gomigines  did  hold, 
Exploiting  well.  1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  Epit.  (1612)  384 
During  the  minoritie  of  this  King  Richard,  .brauely  was 
it  exployted  in  Fraunce  by  his  Agents. 

+  3.  trans.  ?  To  cause  to  succeed,  prosper.  Obs. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Lyfe  our  Lady e  (Caxton)  C  v  a,  Let  thy  grace 
to  me  descende  . .  My  rude  tunge  to  explite  and  spede. 

4.  To  4  work*  (a  mine,  etc.) ;  to  turn  to  industrial 
account  (natural  resources),  b.  transf.  To  utilize 
for  one’s  own  ends,  treat  selfishly  as  mere  workable 
material  (persons,  etc.) ;  to  4  make  capital  out  of’. 

1838  New  Monthly  Mag.  LI II.  306  The  Humbughausens 
.  .have  exploited  the  obscure  (to  use  a  French  phrase  where 
we  have  no  proper  equivalent)  with  ..  profit.  1847  Mrs. 
Carlyle  Lett.  II.  25  Exploiting  that  poor  girl  for  their  idle 
purposes  of  curiosity.  1865  E.  Arnold  in  Reader  No.  115. 
282/1  In  exploiting  mineral  resources.  1878  Print.  Trades 
Jml.  xxiii.  7  The  great  German  naturalist  . .  finds  himself 
coolly  exploited  by  a  Paris  publisher.  1888  IVestm.  Rez>. 
July  58  An  association  of  capitalist  shareholders,  exploiting 
their  wage-paid  labourers.  1890  Nature  6  Feb.  313  Euro¬ 
pean  exiles,  .were  then .  .exploiting  the  riches  of  the  East. 

5.  intr.  To  conduct  mining  operations  for. 

1887  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly ,  Apr.  XXX.  857  Some  two  years 
ago  a  Belgian  engineer  proposed  to  exploit  for  petroleum. 

Hence  Exploi  ted,  Exploiting ppl.  a.  and  vbl.  sb. 

1883  Pall  Mall  G.  28  Aug.  1/1  The  Jews  . .  attracting  to 
themselves  alone  the  animosity  which  is  deserved  by  the 
whole  *  exploiting  *  class.  1887  Ibid.  20  Aug.  4/2  There  is  no 
such  exploited  class  as  trained  nurses  in  fashionable  4  institu¬ 
tions  \  1887  T.  Kirkup  Inq.  Socialism  iii.  87  The  domineer¬ 
ing  and  exploiting  spirit. 

Exploitable,  a-  [f.  prec.  +  -able.] 
f  a.  Capable  of  being  accomplished.  Obs.  b. 
Capable  of  being  exploited  (in  sense  4  b). 

16x1  Cotgr.,  Exploitable  . .  readie  to  be  performed,  easie 
to  he  done.  1887  tr.  Marx'  Capital  II.  xxv.  633  This  excess 
of  capital  . .  makes  exploitable  labour-power  sufficient. 

Exploitage.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -age.]  =  next. 

1884  My  Ducats  <5*  Daughter  III.  xxiii.  35  He  would  not 
lend  himself  to  exploitage.  1884  W.  Morris  in  Century 
Mag.  July  (1886)  397  It  [profit-sharing]  would  do  nothing 
toward  the  extinction  of  exploitage. 

Exploitation  (eksploit^-Jbn).  [a.  Fr.  ex¬ 
ploitation ,  f.  exploiter  :  see  Exploit  z>.] 

1.  The  action  of  exploiting  or  turning  to  account ; 
productive  working  or  profitable  management  (of 
mines,  cattle,  etc.).  Also,  an  instance  of  this. 

1803  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  I.  362  Similar  proofs  of  the 
deficient  commercial  exploitation  of  these  colonies  per¬ 
petually  occur.  1825  Nezo Monthly  Mag.  XIII.  588  Clear 
evidence  of  success,  wanting  to  all  other  4  exploitations ' 
(excuse  the  gallicism'.  1836  Btackzu.  Mag.  XL.  766  What 
is  to  be  the  next  exploitation  of  genius?  Travels?  1881 
P.  Geddes  in  Nature  No.  622.  534  The  second  ..  inquires 
whether  the  exploitation  of  plants  or  animals  be  more  profit- 


aide  in  the  given  society.  1885  A.  J.  Evans  in  Archacol. 
XLIX.  8  Cities,  .owed  their  rise,  .to  the  exploitation  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  province. 

b.  The  action  of  turning  to  account  for  selfish 
purposes,  using  for  one’s  own  profit. 

[1844  M.  Hennell  Social  Syst.  108  Slavery,  the  use  of 
man  by  man  ( exploitation )  was  the  reigning  principle  of 
society  in  its  first  stages.]  1857  O.  Brownson  Convert  Wks. 

V.  1 16  A  poor  man  . .  becoming  rich  by  trade,  speculation, 
or  the  successful  exploitation  of  labour.  1868  Pall  Mall  G. 
No.  1017.  1827/2  The  exploitation  of  the  credulous  public. 
1877  Mrs.  Oliphant  Makers  Flor.  ix.  225  Their  whole 
existence  [was]  an  exploitation  of  the  helpless  people  they 
reigned  over.  1887  L.  Oliphant  Fashionable  Philos.  33  The 
exploitation  and  subjugation  of  Eastern  countries. 

2.  The  action  of  reconnoitring. 

1871  Daily  Nezvs  18  Sept.,  It  surely  indicated  lax  exploit¬ 
ation  that  the  advance  column  should  have  blindly  butted 
its  head  against  this  broken  bridge. 

Exploitative  (eksplortativ),  a.  ran-,  [f.  Ex¬ 
ploit  v.  +  -ative]  Concerned  with  exploiting  or 
turning  to  account  natural  resources. 

1885  Century  Mag.  XXIX.  363  4  Industries’,  divided  into 
‘Exploitative’  and  4  Elaborative’  groups. 

Exploiter  (eksploi'taj),  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er  J.] 
One  who  exploits,  a.  One  who  turns  to  account, 
b.  One  who  turns  to  account  for  selfish  purposes. 

a.  1870  Nation  (N.  Y.)  10  Mar.  X.  152/2  Happy  mining 
company  . .  these  fortunate  exploiters.  1890  Montreal 
Weekly  Gaz.  1 1  Sept.  4/1  The  coal  seam  opened  lay  on  the 
north  side  of  Cow  Bay,  and  a  considerable  trade  was  carried 
on  between  the  French  exploiters,  and.  .the  West  Indies. 

b.  1870  Nation  (N.  Y.)  17  Feb.  X.  101/2  The  pockets  of  all 
the  railroad  exploiters  . .  have  . .  been  crammed  with  public 
money.  1883  A  thenseion  24  Feb.  245  That  shrewd  and  often 
not  ungentle  character  whom  his  ‘exploiters’  malign  as 
Hodge.  1887  T.  Kirkup  Inq.  Socialism  iii.  86  The  capitalists 
and  exploiters  of  the  new  industrial  era. 

Exploiter,  v.  [a.  Fr.  exploiter :  see  Exploit  v. 
(the  inf.  being  irregularly  adopted  instead  of  the 
stem).]  trans.  To  make  use  of,  develop,  turn  to 
account.  Hence  Explorterer. 

1853  T.  Parker  Theism ,  etc.  Introd.  41  It  is  sad  to  see  . . 
disciples  of  this  church  . .  exploitered  by  a  twofold  jesuitry. 
1864  Frasers  Mag.  Apr.  406  It  . .  [the  idea  of  the  Book  of 
Snobs]  was  repeated,  diversified,  and— to  use  an  American 
adaptation  of  a  French  word. . — ‘exploitered’,  till  it  became 
rather  wearisome.  1864  G.  Dyce  Bella  Donna  I.  48  Every 
proprietress  of  a  4  banner  screen  ’  invariably  determined  to 
exploiter  her  work  by  the  agency  of  the  lottery-ticket.  1868 
Yates  Rock  Ahead  11.  ii,  The  probable  profits  which  would 
accrue  were  he  to  exploiter  her  musical  talent.  1853  T. 
Parker  Theism ,  etc.  (1863)67  The  God  of  the  popular  theo¬ 
logy  is  the  exploiterer  of  the  human  race. 

Exploiting  (eksplortiij),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Exploit  v. 
+  -1NG1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Exploit. 

a.  in  senses  of  the  vb.  b.  see  quot.  1867. 

1603  Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  922  Having  contributed 
(for  the  exploiting  of  this  service)  two  thousand  dragmes 
weight  in  silver.  1605  Camden  Rem.  18  And  left  more 
of  glory  to  vs  by  their  exploiting  of  great  actes.  1615 

W.  Hull  Mirr.  Maiestie  23  The.  .exployting  of  any  thing 
tending  to  the  promoting  of  the  Romish  brethren.  1867 
Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk .,  Exploit mg,  transporting  trees  or 
timber  by  a  river.  1890  Nature  18  Sept.,  They,  .think  too 
much  of  competition  as  the  exploiting  of  labour  by  capital. 

Exploiture  (eksplortiiu).  [f.  Exploit  v.  + 
-ure.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Exploit. 

f  1.  The  action  of  achieving  or  accomplishing. 
Const,  of.  Also,  a  performance  ;  and  collect,  what 
has  been  accomplished.  Obs . 

1531  Elyot  Gov.  i.  xi,  The  Commentaries  of  Julius  Cesar 
whiche  he  made  of  his  exploiture  in  Fraunce  and  Brytayne. 
Ibid.  iii.  x,  In  his  counsayles,  affaires,  and  exploytures,  he 
omitted  no  tyme.  c  1534  tr.  Pol.  Vc?-g.  E?ig.  Hist.  (Camden) 
I.  18  Paulinus  finished  not  there  his  exploitures  with  such 
facilitie.  1548  Udall.  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  ix.  67  Whose 
seruice  thou  canst  not  lacke  for  thexploiture  of  such  affaires. 

2.  In  mod.  use  :  The  action  of  exploiting  or  de¬ 
veloping. 

1883  Harper's  Mag.  Sept.  554/2  A  plot,  .was  never  so  old 
but  that  it  rewarded  some  further  exploiture  by  Marion. 

Explo’rable,  CL.  rare~x.  [a.  F.  explorable , 
f.  explorer  \  see  Explore  v.  +  -able.]  Capable  of 
being  explored. 

1768-74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  677  The  intricate  ways 
of  Providepce  explorable  only  by  the  all-seeing  eye. 

+  Explcrrate,  ppl .  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [a.  L.  ex- 
plordt-us  pa.pple.  of  explordre :  see  Explore.] 
Thoroughly  examined,  carefully  prepared. 

1655  W.  Howin  Sir  T.  Browne's  Wks.  (1852)  III.  517  Any 
of  your  mature  explorate  additions. 

t  E'xplorate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  explordt -  ppl.  stem 
of  explordre  :  see  Explore.]  =  Explore. 

1549  Hooper  Declar.  10  Commandm.  iii,  The  twelve 
princes  that  were  sent  to  explorate  and  search  the  privities 
and  condition  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  iii.  xx.  1 55  Snails  . .  exclude  their  homes,  and 
therewith  explorate  their  way.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

Exploration  (eksplon-^-Jan).  [ad.  L.  explord- 
tion-cm,  n.  of  action  f.  expldrare  to  Explore.] 

•f 1.  The  action  of  examining ;  investigation, 
scrutiny.  Obs. 

x543_4  Act  35  Hen.  VIII,  c.  10  Sir  William  Bowyer  . .  by 
diligente  searche  and  exploration  founde  out  dyuers  greatte 
and  plentyfull  sprynges,  at  Hampsted  heath.  1602  Ful- 
becke  1  st  Pt.  Parall.  Introd.  5  Men.  .who  might  by  explo¬ 
ration  seuer  the  dross  from  the  gold.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xxi.  §  20.  271  [The  use  of  the  divining  rod]  is 
a  fruitlesse  exploration,  strongly  senting  of  Pagan  deriva¬ 


tion.  a  1655  Vines  Lord's  Subp.  (1677)  413  The  exploration 
. .  of  their  competency.  1690  Boyle  Med.  Hydj-ostat.  Wks. 
1772  V.  463  Our  hydrostatical  way  of  exploration. 

b.  Med.  and  Surg.  The  examination  of  an  organ, 
a  wound,  etc.  by  the  use  of  the  finger,  probe,  or 
other  physical  appliance. 

i860  in  Mayne  Exp.  Lex.  1880  W.  Bodenhamer  (title)  The 
Physical  Exploration  of  the  Rectum.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

2.  The  action  of  exploring  (a  country,  district, 
place,  etc.) ;  an  instance  of  this.  Also  transf. 

1823  Lamb  Elia,  Praise  Chimney-sweepers  237  A  lost 
chimney  sweeper,  .tired  with  his  tedious  explorations,  .laid 
his  black  head  upon  the.  pillow.  1872  Jenkinson  Guide 
Eng.  Lakes  11879^  299  This  side  of  the  Scawfell  Pikes  is 
deserving  exploration.  1880  Haughton  Phys.  Geog.  v.  222 
The  exploration  of  the  sources  of  the  Blue  Nile, 
attrib.  1891  Pall  Mall G.  11  Nov.  5/2  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley 
..would  resume  exploration  work  in  Africa. 

Explorative  (eksploo-rativ),  a.  [f.  L.  explordl- 
(see  Explorate)  +  -ive.  Cf.  F.  exploratif,  -ivel\ 
Concerned  with,  or  having  the  object  of,  explora¬ 
tion  or  investigation;  inclined  to  make  explorations. 

1738  Warburton  Div.  Legat.  App.  63  Albinus.  .divides 
Plato’s  Dialogues  into  Classes,  .explorative,  obstetric  and 
subversive.  1852  Fraser's  Mag.  XLV.  664  Should  the 
visitor  be  of  a  very  inquisitive  turn,  he  may  satisfy  his 
explorative  disposition.  1875  Masson  Wordszooi'th,  etc.  172 
A  Wordsworth,  he  admits,  might  have  a  genius  of  the  ex¬ 
plorative  or  mystery-piercing  kind.  1887  Daily  Nezvs  16 
Nov.  5/6  An  explorative  operation  in  May  would  have 
enabled  the  physicians  to  recognise  the  existence  of  cancer. 
1890  Pall  Mall  G.  8  Aug.  4/2  Few  men  of  his  age  have  done 
so  much  explorative  tramping. 

Hence  Exploratively  adv.  Explo  rativeness. 
1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  iii.  11.  i,  Behoves  us,  not  to  enter 
exploratively  its  dim  embroiled  deeps.  1841  Blackzv.  Mag. 
L.  155  To  prevent  your  snout,  in  a  fit  of  explorativeness, 
from  being  snubbed  by  the  impudent  claws  of  a.  .rock. 

Explorator  (e'ksplor^taj).  Also  5-6  -our. 
[a.  L.  explorator  f.  explordre  :  see  Explore.  Cf.  F. 
explorateiir.]  One  who  or  that  which  explores. 

+  1.  One  who  is  employed  to  collect  information, 
esp.  with  regard  to  an  enemy,  or  an  enemy’s 
country  ;  a  scout,  a  spy.  Obs. 

c  1450  Burgh  Secrees  2452  Expert  in  language  have  ex- 
plo[ra]tourys.  .to  knowe  alle  ther  labourys.  c  1450  Mirour 
Saluacioim  2483  Two  exploratours.  .that  broght  the  grape 
clustre  to  desert  fro  the  lande  of  promissionne.  1536  Bel- 
lenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  104  Vespasian,  .was  advertist 
by  his  exploratouris,  that  Caratak  . .  had  renewit  his  army. 
1616  Rich  Cabinet  68  b,  Thus  did  the  explorators  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  terrifie  the  Jewes.  1685  Cotton  Mo?itaig7ie  III. 
370  Thou  art  the  explorator  without  knowledge,  the  magis¬ 
trate  without  jurisdiction.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

+  b.  transf.  One  who  searches  diligently.  Obs. 
1583  Exec,  for  Treasoji  38  These  Seminaries,  secrete  wan¬ 
derers,  and  explorators  in  the  darke.  1681  H.  Hallywell 
Melampr.  92  This  envious  Explorator  or  searcher  for  faults 
[Satan]. 

2.  One  who  explores  (a  country)  for  the  purpose 
of  discovery. 

1844  N.  Brit.  Rev.  I.  145  America  has  sent  forth  to  the 
Holy  Land  its  best  explorators. 

3.  +  a.  An  apparatus  invented  by  Beccaria  for 
ascertaining  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  (Craig  1847).  b.  (See  quot.)  c.  Electric 
explorator — 4  electrical  explorer’. 

b.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Chest  explorator ,  an  exploring 
needle  or  trochar  used  for  introduction  between  the  ribs  to 
diagnose  the  presence  of  empyema. 

Exploratory  (ekspl^ratsri),  a.  [ad.  L.  ex - 
pldi'dtori-iiSj  f.  explordre  :  see  Explore.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  exploration ;  connected 
with  investigation  or  searching. 

1651  Reliq.  Wotlon.  (1685)  507  This  is  but  an  exploratory, 
and  pretentative  purpose  between  us.  1655  Gurnall  Chr. 
in  Ann.  II.  183/1  When  God  seems  to  delay ..  before  he 
comes  with  the  mercy  he  promiseth,  and  we  pray  for ;  ’tis 
exploratory  to  faith.  <*1711  Ken  Div.  Lcn>e  Wks.  (1838) 
275,  I  renounce  . .  all  abuse  of  thy  name  . .  in  . .  exploratory 
lots.  1828  Edin.  Rez>.  XLVIII.  429  Early  in  this  century. . 
remarkable  exploratory  zeal  arose.  1862  Merivale  Rom. 
Emp.  (1865)  VI.  xlviii.  80  A  new  kind  of  military  chaplet. . 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  crozun  exploratory. 

2.  a.  Constructed  or  selected  for  exploration  or 
observation  (of  the  surrounding  country). 

1732  Hist.  Lift.  III.  500  At  some  distance  were  also  explo¬ 
ratory  Forts.  1774  Pennant  Tour  Scot,  in  1772,  91  On  the 
very  summit  of  the  hill  is  a  small  intrenchment,  intended 
as  exploratory.  1807  G.  Chalmers  Caledonia  I.  1.  iv.  167 
The  Romans  placed  several  posts,  as  exploratory  forts,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Forth. 

b.  Undertaken  for  the  sake  of  exploration,  ex¬ 
amination,  or  discovery. 

1620  Jas.  I  in  Reliq.  Wo'tton.  (1685^  495  Your  imployment 
is,  for  the  present,  ineerly  exploratory  and  provisional. 
1692  Bp.  Hopkins  Exp.  Lord's  Pr.  123  There  is  an  Ex¬ 
ploratory  Temptation,  to  search  out  and  discover  what  is  in 
Alan.  1825  Southey  in  Q.  Rez>.  XXXII.  25  Herefordshire 
. .  a  favourite  scene  of  their  exploratory  travels.  1887  Sir 
S.  Ferguson  Ogham  Inscriptions  17  At  present  the  study 
is  exploratory  rather  than  demonstrative.  1891  Spectator 
11  July,  An  exploratory  operation,  .to  find  out  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  possible  to  remove  a  tumour. 

c.  Charged  with  the  duty  of  exploration.  Also 
( nonce-use ),  bent  on  exploration. 

1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  11.  iv.  v,  Chalons  sends  forth  ex¬ 
ploratory  pickets  of  National  Volunteers.  1848  Dickens 
Dombey  xxiii,  An  exploratory  blackbeetle  now  and  then  was 
found  immovable  upon  the  stairs. 


EXPLORATRESS. 
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EXPLOSIVENESS. 


t  Exploratress.  Obs.  rare-',  [f.  Explor- 
ator  +  -ess.]  A  female  explorer. 

1616  Chapman  Homer's  Hymns ,  To  Apollo  (1858)  22  All 
Heaven’s  most  supreme  and  worthy  Goddesses,  Dione,  Rhaea, 
and  th’  Exploratress  Themis. 

Explore  (eksplo®*i),  v .  [ad.  F.  explore-r ,  ad.  L. 
explora-re  to  search  out. 

Usually  explained  as  f.  ex-  out  +  pldrdre  to  make  to  flow, 
f. pluere  to  flow.] 

1.  trans.  To  investigate,  seek  to  ascertain  or  find 
out  (a  fact,  the  condition  of  anything).  Also  with 
indirect  question  as  obj. 

1585  Q-  Eliz.  in  Four  C.  Eng.  Lett.  29  Stratagems,  .by. . 
sondry  meanes  to  be  explored.  1624  Massinger  Renegado 
v.  iii,  A  cunning  spy,  sent  to  explore  The  city's  strength 
or  weakness.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  11.  47  Let  the 
Learned  Gard’ner  . .  Explore  the  Nature  of  each  sev’ral 
Tree.  1715-20  Pope  Iliad  1.  84  Let  some  prophet.  .Explore 
the  cause  of  great  Apollo’s  rage.  1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  xv. 
(1865)  120  Who  or  what  sort  of  persons  inherited  Mackery 
End.  .we.  .determined  someday  to  explore.  1862  Merivale 
Rom .  Emp.  (1871)  V.  xlii.  165  The  imperator  resolved  to 
explore,  disguised,  .the  real  temper  of  his  soldiers. 

t  b.  To  search  for ;  to  find  by  searching ;  to 
search  out.  Obs. 

1615  Chapman  Odyss.  11.  328,  I  now  am  bound,  .to  explore 
My  long-lack’d  father.  1700  Dryden  Fables ,  Meleager  <$* 
A.  201  With  his  pointed  dart  Explores  the  nearest  passage 
to  his  heart.  1712  Pope  Messiah  51  The  good  shepherd. . 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs.  1769 
Goldsm.  Hist.  Rome  (1786)  I.  255  The  Alps,  over  which  he 
was  to  explore  a  new  passage  into  Italy.  1822  T.  Taylor 
Apuleius  59  Exploring,  .a  fit  opportunity. 

%  To  try,  make  proof  of.  (A  Latinism.) 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  632  Satan,  .toward  the  Gates  of  Hell 
Explores  his  solitary  flight. 

2.  To  look  into  closely,  examine  into,  scrutinize  ; 
to  pry  into  (either  a  material  or  immaterial  object). 
In  later  use  coloured  by  association  with  3. 

1592  Davies  Immort.  Soul{  1869)  1. 152  Her  selfe  in  instants 
doth  all  things  explore  ;  For  each  thing’s  present.  1729  T. 
Cooke  Tales ,  Proposals ,  etc .  92  Some  unexperienc’d  Fool 
her  Eyes  explore.  1747  Wesley  Prim.  Physic  (1762)  p.  ix, 
They  explored  the  several  Kinds  of.  .vegetable  Substances. 
a  1800  Cowper  Mischievous  Bull,  Wood-peckers  explore  the 
sides  Of  rugged  oaks  for  worms.  1818  J  as.  Mill  Brit.  India 

II.  v.  viii.  683  Of  no  man.  .was  the  public  conduct  so  com¬ 
pletely  explored.  1833  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  11.  xi.  (1865)  308,  I 
digress  into  Soho  to  explore  a  bookstall.  1847  Emerson 
Poems  (1857)  179  He  looketh  seldom  in  their  face,  His  eyes 
explore  the  ground.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  440 
note,  The  Dutch  archives  have  been  too  little  explored. 

b.  To  examine  by  touch  ;  to  probe  (a  wound). 

Cf.  Exploration  i  b. 

1767  Gooch  T?‘eat.  Wounds  I.  66  The  finger  is  better  than 
any  instrument  to  explore  some  kinds  of  wounds.  1784 
Cowper  Task  iv.  361  The  learned  finger  never  need  explore 
Thy  vig’rous  pulse.  1870  Bryant  Iliad  I.  iv.  114  The  phy¬ 
sician  must  explore  thy  wound. 

3.  csp.  To  search  into  or  examine  (a  country,  a 
place,  etc.)  by  going  through  it ;  to  go  into  or 
range  over  for  the  purpose  of  discovery. 

a  1616  Beaumont  Loving  at  First  Sight  Poems  (1653),  Not 
caring  to  observe  the  wind  Or  the  new  sea  to  explore.  1697 
Dryden  Virg.  Past.  iv.  41  Another  Typhis  shall  new  Seas 
explore.  1733  Pope  Ess.  Man  hi.  105  Who  bid  the  stork, 
Columbus  like,  explore  Heav’ns  not  his  own  ?  1781  Cowper 
Retirement  151  The  busy  race,  .explore  Each  creek.  1791 
Boswell  Johnson  12  Apr.  an.  1783,  He.  .recommended  us 
to  explore  Wapping.  1845  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  I.  10  It 
is  the  old  historical  lands  of  Europe  that  the  lover  of  history 
longs  to  explore.  1867  Lady  Herbert  Cradle  L.  vii.  194 
We  spent  a  couple  of  hours,  .exploring  the  ruins. 
pig.  1869  J.  Martineau  Ess.  II.  235  The  Scotch  School 
.  .entered  the  mind  to  explore  it.  1868  Max  Muller  Chips 

III.  v.  1 18  He  had  explored  the  modern  languages  of  Europe, 

b.  intr.  To  conduct  operations  in  search  for. 

1872  R.  B.  Smyth  Mining  Statist .  27  A  large  expenditure 
of  public  money  in  exploring  for  coal. 

Hence  Explored  ppl.  a. 

1823  Lamb  Elia  (i860)  15  Some  rotten  archive,  rummaged 
out  of  some  seldom-explored  press. 

Explorement  (ekspldoument).  rare.  [f.  Ex¬ 
plore  v.  +  -5IENT.]  The  action  of  exploring ;  = 
Exploration. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  m.xiii.  137  The  frustrated 
search  of  Porta,  who  upon  the  explorement  of  many,  could 
never  finde  one.  1692-1732  in  Coles.  1839  G.  Darley 
Introd.  Beaum.  <$■  Fletcher  s  Wks.  I.  15  An  author’s  . .  ex- 
plorements  and  excursions  are  those  into  the  world  of. . 
Imagination. 

Explorer  (ekspl5-’-rai).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er1.] 

1.  One  who  explores  (a  country  or  place). 

1740  Warburton  Div.  Legat.  iv.  vi.  II.  288  The  report  of 
the  cowardly  Explorers  of  the  land.  1812  Sir  R.  Wilson 
Diary  I.  375  The  explorers  enter,  and  immediately  find 
themselves  in  a  marble  cave.  1848  W.  H.  Bartlett  Egypt 
to  Pal.  xxvii.  (1879)  537  A  rich  harvest  may  be  awaiting  the 
antiquarian  explorer  [at  Ephesus].  1856  E.  A.  Bond  Russia 
at  Close  16th  C.  (Hakluyt  Soc.)  Introd.  19  Anthony  Jenkin- 
son,  the  enterprising  explorer  of  the  Persian  route  to  India. 
i860  T  yndall  Cine.  1.  i.  8  An  explorer  of  the  Alps. 

Jig.  1872  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  lxiv.  6  These  are., 
explorers  in  iniquity. 

t  2.  One  who  or  that  which  examines  or  tests. 

1684-5  Boyle  Min.  Waters  40  The  extent  of  this  explorer 
of  Waters  [a  Powder]  is  not  very  great. 

3.  An  apparatus  for  exploring  or  examining : 
spec.  a.  (see  quot.  1874)  ;  b.  an  apparatus  for  ex¬ 
ploring  a  wound  or  a  cavity  in  a  tooth. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  I.  817/2  Explorer,  an  apparatus 
by  which  the  bottom  of  a  body  of  water  is  examined,  when 


not  beyond  a  certain  depth.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Electrical 
explorer,  an  apparatus  for  detecting  a  bullet  or  other  metallic 
substance  in  the  tissues. 

Exploring  (eksplSa’riq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ingE]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Explore.  Also 
attrib.,  as  in  exploring  needle,  Irochar,  surgical 
instruments  for  ‘  exploring  ’  tumours,  etc. 

1841-4  Emerson  Ess.,  Manner’s  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  203  Our 
Exploring  Expedition  saw  the  Feejee  Islanders  getting 
their  dinner  off  human  bones.  1863  Fr.  A.  Kemble  Resid. 
Georgia  261,  I  went  on  an  exploring  expedition  round  some 
distant  fields.  1872  Jenkinson  Guide  Eng.  Lakes  (1879)326 
Deepdale  is  wild  and  beautiful,  .and  will  repay  exploring. 

1883  Stevenson  Treasure  /si.  11.  xii.  (1886)  96  When  you 
want  to  go  a  bit  of  exploring,  you  just  ask  old  John  [etc.]. 

1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Exploring  needle,  trochar. 

Explcrring,///.  a.  [f.  as  prec,  +  -ing-.]  That 

explores. 

1680  Boyle  Produc.  Chem.  Princ.  Pref.,  To  doubt  whether 
they  be  agreeable,  to. .  the  exploring  Experiments  of  the  fire. 
1771  Fletcher  Wks.  (1795)  II.  43  This  life  begins  by  an  ex¬ 
ploring  desire. 

Hence  Exploringly  adv. 

1866  Alger  Solit.  Nat.  <$•  Man  11.  79  To  go  exploringly 
forward  into  the  obscure  future.  1889  L.  Keith  Hurricane 
in  Petticoats  I.  viii.  167  Teddy  looked  at  him  exploringly, 
as  if  to  test  the  sincerity  of  the  apology. 

+  Explo  se,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  explos -  ppl.  stem  of 
explodere  to  Explode.]  =  Explode  i,  2. 

c  1534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  134  Our  relli- 
gion.  .being  eche  where  explosed  and  contemned.  1563-87 
Foxe  A.  f  M.  (1596)  25/2  Their  doctrine,  .most  worthie  to 
be  explosed  out  of  all  Christian  Churches.  Ibid.  32/1  Some 
also  reade  the  Epistle  written  to  Laodicia,  but  that  is  ex¬ 
plosed  of  all  men. 

Explosible  (eksplou-zib’l),  a.  [f.  L.  explds- 
ppl.  stem  of  explodere  to  Explode  +  -ible.  Cf. 
F.  explosible .]  Capable  of  being  exploded. 

1799  Med.  Jml.  II.  361  The  air.. was  found  so  much 
mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  as  to  be  rendered  explosible. 
1888  Athenaeum  14  Apr.  473  It  proved  itself  to  be  by  no 
means  so  readily  explosible  as  has  usually  been  supposed. 

Explosion  (ekspl<?u’33n).  [ad.  L.  explosion-emy 
n.  of  action  f.  explodere  to  Explode.  Cf.  Fr. 
explosion.']  The  action  of  exploding. 

1 1.  The  action  of  treating  with  scorn,  rejecting 
or  scouting  (a  notion,  system,  etc.) ;  rejection. 

1656-81  Blount  Glossogr .,  Explosion,  a  casting  off  or  re¬ 
jecting,  a  hissing  a  thing  out.  1783  Pott  Chhmrg.  Wks.  II. 

8  The  explosion  of  the  long  continued  notion  that  such 
wounds  were  poisonous.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  27 
Observation  and  reason  long  ago  triumphed  in  its  [Ptolemaic 
System’s]  explosion,  and  universal  rejection  by  the  learned,  j 

2.  The  action  of  driving  out,  or  of  issuing  forth, 
with  violence  and  noise  ;  an  instance  of  the  same ;  j 
\  spec,  a  volcanic  eruption. 

[1623-6  Cockeram,  Explosion,  a  driuing  out.]  1667  Phil. 
Trans.  II.  601  Producing  them  [animal  Motions]  by  a  kind 
of  Explosion  or  Shooting.  1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist. 
Earth  111.  (1723)  157  Those  Parts  of  the  Earth  which  abound 
with  Strata  of  Stone,  .are  the  most  furiously  shatter’d,  .an 
Event  observable  not  only  in  this  but  all  other  Explosions 
whatever.  1704  Newton  Optics  \  11.  i.  (1721)  317  In  gun¬ 
powder.  .the  Spirit  of  the  Nitre  being,  .rarified  into  Vapour, 
rushes  out  with  Explosion.  .The  Sulphur  also,  .augments 
the  Explosion.  1772  Ann.  Reg.  71/2,  I  am.  .convinced  that 
the  whole  of  it  [the  soil]  has  been  formed  by  explosion.  1796 
Morse  Amer.  Geog.  1. 363  The  garrison,  .was  alarmed  with 
frequent  explosions  of  fire  and  smoke,  emitted  from  the 
mountain.  1855  Bain  Senses  <$•  Int.  1.  ii.  §  18  (1864)  52  A 
momentary  increase  of  the  expiratory  force . .  so  as  to  amount 
to  an  explosion,  or  a  shot,  which  propels  the  material  out  of 
the  tube.  1862  Darwin  Fertil.  Orchids  iv.  130  The  sudden 
explosion  of  viscid  matter. 

fg.  1670  Eachard  Cont.  Clergy  35  The  right  one  [word] 

. .  that  at  the  explosion  made  such  a  goodly  report.  1804 
J.  Grahame  Sabbath  835  Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
voices  rise  In  slow  explosion. 

b.  Explosive  utterance  (of  a  sound). 

1879  H.  Sweet  in  Philol.  Soc.  Trans.  471  The  initial 
voiceless  stops  have  a  stronger  explosion  than  in  English. 

3.  Of  a  gas,  gunpowder,  etc.  :  The  action  of 
‘  going  off’  with  a  loud  noise  under  the  influence 
of  suddenly  developed  internal  energy;  an  instance 
of  this ;  also  used  of  electric  discharges.  Of  a 
boiler,  bomb,  gun,  etc.  :  The  action  of  suddenly 
bursting  or  flying  in  pieces  from  a  similar  cause. 

1744  Thomson  Summer  1120  Following  slower,  in  Explo¬ 
sion  vast,  The  Thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice.  1762 
Symmer  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett .  11.  495  IV.  453  The  explosion 
of  this  bomb  proved  to  be  but  the  bursting  of  a  bubble. 
c  1790  Imison  Sch.  Arts  1.  94  When  the  discharge  [of  a  glass 
jar,  battery,  etc.]  is  considerable,  it  is  often  called  an  ex¬ 
plosion.  1807  T.  Thomson  Chem.  (ed.  2)  II.  15  When  elec¬ 
tric  explosions  are  made  to  pass  through  this  gas.  1816  J. 
Smith  Panorama  Sc.  Sf  Art  II.  232  The  discharge  will  fire 
the  powder,  and  the  explosion  of  the  latter  wili  throw  off 
the  roof.  1864  Webster,  Explosion  (Sieam-eng. ),  the 
shattering  of  a  boiler  by  a  sudden  and  immense  pressure,  in 
distinction  from  rupture.  1867  W.  W.  Smyth  Coal  Sf  Coal¬ 
mining  134  The  tendency.,  of  the  results  of  explosion  to 
spread  through  the  entire  colliery. 

attrib.  1828  J.  M.  Spearman  Brit.  Gunner  (ed.  2)  81  The 
explosion  bulk-head,  of  three-inch  plank. 

b.  The  resulting  noise  ;  a  detonation. 

1775  in  Ash.  1855  Bttcycl.  Brit.  (ed.  8)  IX.  456  The  ex¬ 
plosion  resembled  the  discharge  of  hundreds  of  cannon  fired 
at  once.  Mod.  Didn’t  you  hear  the  explosion?  Explosions 
are  still  heard  at  intervals. 

c.  transf  (Flips.)- 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Explosion,  an  Action  of  the 
Animal  spirits,  whereby  the  Nerves  are  suddenly  drawn 


together,  when  some  Particles  of  a  different  kind  are  mixed 
with  the  Spirits,  by  which  they  are  violently  expanded,  or 
spread  forth  and  driven  into  confusion,  like  the  parts  of  fired 
Gun-powder.  1878  Holbrook  Ilyg.  Brain  37  Life  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  explosion  of  nerve  material.  1883  Maudsley  Body 
Sp  Will  hi.  iii.  261  The  . .  complex  organisation  of  nerve- 
structure  is  damaged  by  the  intense  molecular  commotion 
which  is  the  condition  of  the  epileptic  explosion. 

4.  A  breaking  or  bursting  forth  into  sudden 
activity ;  an  outbreak,  outburst  (of  anger,  indig¬ 
nation,  laughter,  etc.). 

1817  Coleridge  Lit .  Rem.  I.  51  When  novelties  explode 
around  us  in  all  directions  [etc.].  But  alas  !  explosion  has 
followed  explosion  so  rapidly  that  novelty  itself  ceases  to 
appear  new.  1817  Ld.  Castlereagh  in  Pari.  Deb.  279  A 
desperate  conspiracy  which  threatened  an  explosion,  and 
which  had,  in  point  of  fact,  exploded  already.  1827  Scott 
Highl.  Widow  v ,  Elspat  was  prepared  for  the  first  explosion 
of  her  son’s  passion.  1844  H.  Rogers  Ess.  I.  ii.  90  If  there 
was  any  explosion  at  all,  it  was  an  explosion  of  merriment. 
1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  146  This  step  was  the  signal 
for  a  general  explosion.  The  people  . .  refused  to  pay 
taxes. 

Hence  Explosionist,  one  who  is  addicted  to 
planning  explosions. 

1880  Daily  Tel.  13  Nov.,  In  some  respects  the  Nihilist 
explosionists  are  guiltier  than  the  Gunpowder  Hot  con¬ 
spirators.  1883  Birm.  Weekly  Post  14  Apr.  4/6  The  ex¬ 
plosionists  are  quite  as  well  acquainted  with  the  imbecility 
of  our  laws  as  with  the  potency  of  dynamite. 

Explosive  (eksplJu-siv),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L.  type 
*explosiv-usy  i.  explodere  to  Explode  :  see  -ive. 
Cf.  F.  explosif  -ive.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Tending  to  drive  something  forth  with  vio¬ 
lence  and  noise. 

1667  Phil.  Trans.  11.  601  Upon  which  Elastick,  or  Ex¬ 
plosive  power  he  establish’s  his  whole  Doctrine  of  Convul¬ 
sions.  1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  in.  i.  (1723)  157 
A  kind  of  Natural  Gunpowder,  which  taking  fire  . .  occa¬ 
sions. .  that  subterranean  Thunder,  .and  by  the  Assistance  of 
its  Explosive  Power,  renders  the  Shock  much  greater. 
1755  in  Johnson,  i860  C.  G.  Williams  in  Ure  Diet.  Arts 
(ed.  5)s.v.  Gunpowder,  The  explosive  force  will  be  less  than 
it  should  be.  1869  Phillips  Vesnv.  viii.  219  The  opening 
once  made,  the  subsequent  efforts  are  explosive.  1874  Car¬ 
penter  Ment.  PJiys.  1.  i.  §  15  (1879)  17  An  expulsion  of  the 
offending  particle  by  an  explosive  cough. 

2.  Driven  forth  or  produced  by  explosion. 

1735  Thomson  Liberty  1. 312  From  the  red  Abyss  New 
Hills,  explosive,  thrown. 

b.  Of  a  consonant-sound :  Produced  by  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  breath  ;  stopped. 

1854  Bushnan  in  Circ.  Sc.  (^1865)  I.  289/1  The  explosive 
consonants,  b,  d,  g,  p,  t,  and  k .  1878  W.  H.  Stone  in  Grove 

Diet.  Mus.  I.  459  Alternating  the  linguo-dental  explosive  T 
with  another  explosive  consonant  produced  differently. 

3.  Tending  to  explode  or  ‘go  off’  with  a  loud 
noise  ;  tending  to  cause  explosion. 

.796  Burke  Lett.  Noble  Ld.  Wks.  VIII.  60  Democra¬ 
tic^,  explosive,  insurrectionary  nitre.  1802  Med.  Jml. 
VIII.  307  Towards  the  end  it  [air]  approached  to  the  ex¬ 
plosive  kind.  1850  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C.  xxix.  273  ■ 
Miss  Ophelia  sat.  .as  if  she  had  swallowed  some  explosive 
mixture,  and  was  ready  to  burst.  1884  Sir  E.  J.  Reed  in 
Contemp.  Rev.  Nov.  617  A  limited  use  of  explosive-shell- 
fire  from  mortars  had  been  made. 

Jig.  1865  Merivale  Rom.  Emp.  VIII.  lxiv.  101  The 
nobles,  .might  have  nursed  an  explosive  spirit  of  discontent. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  explosion  ;  of  the  nature 
of  an  explosion. 

1844  Dickens  Mart.  Chnzz.  liii,  He  entertained  them., 
with  some  comic  passage  or  other,  .so  that  explosive  laughs 
were  constantly  issuing  from  the  side-board.  1856  Kane 
Arct.  Expl.  I.  xxx.  41 1  Breaking  it  [the  ice]  up  with  an 
explosive  puff.  1875  Ure  Diet.  Arts  II.  761  Gun-cotton 
has  about  three  times  the  explosive  rapidity  of  gunpowder. 
1878  Huxley  Physiogy\  109  They  combine  with  explosive 
violence,  if  exposed  to  sunshine. 

B.  sb. 

1.  An  explosive  letter  or  consonant  (see  A.  2  b)  ; 

=  Explodent. 

1878  [see  A.  2.  b].  1883  I.  Taylor  Alphabet  II.  viii.  §  2. 

144  note.  The  law  of  least  effort  requires  that  the  vowel 
should  precede  continuants  and  follow  the  explosives. 

2.  An  explosive  agent  or  compound.  (See  A.  3.) 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  I.  818/1  s.  v.,  M.  Berthelot  gives 

. .  a  table  showing  the  relative  force  of  explosives.  1881 
Raymond  Mining  Gloss,  s.  v.,  The  principal  explosives  used 
in  mining  are  gunpowder,  .nitroglycerin  [etc.]. 

attrib.  1883  Pall  Mall  G.  7  Apr.  7/1  The  Explosives 
Bill. 

Explosively  (ekspl<?u-sivli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-LY-.]  In  an  explosive  manner;  in  the  manner 
of  an  explosion  ;  from  or  with  explosion. 

1805  Hatchett  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCV.  292  So  great  a 
portion  of  gas  was  almost  explosively  produced,  as  to  over¬ 
set  the  jar.  1822  Blackw.  Mag.  XI.  190  Our  hero.  .was. . 
in  danger  of  bursting  explosively  like  an  overcharged  mus¬ 
ket.  1859  R.  F.  Burton  Centr.  Afr.  in  Jml.  Geog.  Soc. 
XXIX.  271  Every  word  seems  to  be  articulated  so  ex¬ 
plosively  that  a  stranger  would  imagine  the  offended  speaker 
to  be  spitting  at  him. 

Explosiveness  (ekspitfu'sivnes).  [f.  as  prec. 

+  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  explosive;  ten¬ 
dency  to  explode. 

1826  Henry  Elem.  Chem.  I.  236  The  explosiveness  of  a 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases.  1859  Smiles 
Stephenson  98  The  wire-gauze  of  the  Davy  lamp  becomes 
red-hot  from  the  high  explosiveness  of  the  gas.  1879  Cas¬ 
sell  s  Techn.  Educ.  I.  154/2  Sift  out  the  glass,  wnen  the 
powder  would  resume  its  natural  explosiveness. 
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1'  Exploy',  v.  Obs.—°  In  6  exploye.  [var.  of 
Explay.]  (See  quots.) 

1552  Huloet,  Exploye  or  do  a  thynge,  administro. 
Exploye  studye,  confin  e  stadium. 

Expoliate,  -ation. :  see  Exspoliate,  -ation. 

+  Expo'lish,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  expoltre  (see 
next) ;  assimilated  to  polish .]  trails.  To  polish 
exquisitely  or  thoroughly.  In  quot.  absol. 

1624  Hf.vwood  Giinaik.  269  To  polish  and  expolish, 
paint  and  staine,  Unguents  to  daube  and  then  wipe  out 
againe. 

t  Expoli'te,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  cxpolit-us,  pa.  pple. 
of  expollre,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  preff)  +  polire  to 
Polish.]  Thoroughly  polished,  highly  finished. 

1592  R.  D.  Hypnerotomachia  88  b.  All  the  rest  of  the 
Charyot.  .was  of.  .Carbuncle,  .of  an  expolite  cutting. 

+  Expolition.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  expolitidn-em ,  n. 
of  action  f.  expoltre  :  see  prec.]  a.  The  action  of 
polishing,  b.  Rhet.  (see  quots.) 

{1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  in.  xx.  (Arb.)  254  [Expolitio] 
doth,  .polish  our  speech  and  as  it  were  attire  it  with  copious 
and  pleasant  amplifications  and  much  varietie  of  sentences, 
all  running  vpon  one  point  and  one  intent],  1656-81  Blount 
Glossogr.,  Expolition  a  trimming,  polishing  or  burnishing. 
1 730-6  Bailey  (folio),  Expolition  (in  Rhetorick),  a  figure 
whereby  the  same  thing  is  explained  in  different  phrases,  in 
order  to  shew  it  more  fully.  1751  in  Chambers  Cycl. 

t  Expo'ne,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  expon-ere  to  put 
forth,  set  forth,  display,  declare,  publish,  f.  ear- 
out  +  ponere  to  put,  place.  Cf.  the  cognate  Ex¬ 
pound,  also  Expose.  (Since  16th  c.  chiefly  Sc. ; 
in  earlier  use  perh.  sometimes  only  a  graphic 
variant  of  expowne  Expound.  ] 

1.  trans.  To  set  forth  in  words,  declare. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints ,  Machor  1302  (in  Horstmann  Alt. 
Leg.  202)  pat  pai . .  J>e  priwete  mare  opynly  Wald  expone 
paime.  c  1380  Wyclif  Set.  Wks.  III.  433  Ensaumpie  of 
siche  deds  exponep  best  Cristis  lawe.  1552  Abp.  Hamilton 
Catech.  (1884)  28  Christ  . .  has  ratifeit  &  exponit  thame  in 
the  new  la^w.  1632  in  Row’s  Hist.  Kirk  (1842'  p.  xl,  Whilk 
day  the  ministers  of  Perth  expone  and  shew  to  the  brethren 
that  the  town .  .bad  made,  .agreement  with  a  schoolmaster. 
[i860  J.  Paterson  Life  4-  Poems  Dunbar  306  We  have  him 
exponing  the  salutary  change  which  age  had  effected]. 

b.  To  set  forth  the  character  of ;  to  represent, 
characterize. 

1663  Spalding  Troub.  Chas.  /( 1792)  II.  200  Taking  them 
[the  people  of  Aberdeen]  to  be  worse  exponed  than  they 
were  indeed. 

2.  To  expound,  explain,  interpret. 

ri44o  Gesta  Rom.  lxiii.  272  (Harl.  MS.)  They..praide 
him  that  he  wolde  declare  and  expone  the  versys  to  hem. 
1549  Compl.  Scot.  x.  83  The  inglismen  exponis  the  prophesye 
of  inerlyne  to  there  auen  affectione,  as  the  iueis  exponit  the 
prophesie  of  cayphas.  1640  Canterb.  Self-Cotivict .  120  His 
oath  and  promise  at  his  coronation  to  keep  the  laws,  is  to 
be  exponed  of  his  resolution  to  make  his  laws  to  be  keeped 
by  others.  1676  W.  Row  Contn.  Blair's  Autobiog.  xii. 
(1848)  464  They  exponed  Scripture  and  prayed. 

3.  To  put  forth  (effort) ;  lay  out,  expend  (money). 

1527  Burgh  Rcc.  Aberd.  (Spalding  Club  1844)  I.  118  The 

mony  and  proffeit  of  the  said  land,  .nocht  to  be  exponit  in 
vothir  vssis.  1563-87  Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  (1684)  II.  299  The 
King . .  hath  been  always  contented . .  to  expone  all  his  study, 
labour,  .treasure  [etc.],  .for  the  Pope’s  aid. 

4.  To  expose  (a  person  or  thing  to  danger,  etc.). 

1564  Haward  Eutropius  To  Rdr.  1  They  exponed  them¬ 
selves.  .to  no  smal  daungers.  a  1572  Knox  Hist.  Ref.  (1586) 
98  They  lying  without  trench  or  gabion,  were  exponed  to 
the  force  of  the  whole  ordinaunce  of  the  sayd  castle,  a  1651 
Calderwood  Hist.  Kirk  (1843)  1 1.  48  If  he  so  did,  he  sould 
.  .expone  religioun  to  the  uttermost  danger. 

Exponence  (eksp<?wnens).  rare.  [f.  next :  see 
-ence.]  The  function  of  an  exponent  of  some¬ 
thing.  So  also  Exponency. 

1880  Daily  Tel.  19  Feb.,  For  the  vocal  exponence  of 
[sacred  music],  .she  is  exceptionally  gifted.  1880  Harper's 
Mag.  LX.  908  Streets  and  avenues,  squares  and  rows, 
enough  to  require  the  exponency  of  a  good-sized  directory'. 

Exponent  (ekspownent),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
expdncnt-em,  pr.  pple.  of  exponcre :  see  Ex¬ 
pone  v.] 

A.  adj.  That  sets  forth  or  interprets.  In  Logic, 
of  a  proposition. 

1581  J.  Bell  Haddon's  Ansiu.  Osor.  111  The.  .same  rule 
.  .framyng  a  sounde  and  probable  Argument  from  the  pro¬ 
position  Exponent,  to  the  Exclusive.  1847  Sir  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Let.  De  Morgan  6  The  doctrine  of  which  the  require¬ 
ments  were  exponent. 

B.  sb.  One  who  or  that  which  sets  forth. 

1.  One  who  sets  forth  in  words,  expounds,  or 
interprets ;  in  recent  use  occas.  one  who  ‘  inter¬ 
prets’  music,  an  executant.  Also,  that  which 
serves  to  explain  or  interpret. 

1812  Coleridge  in  Southey  s  Omniana  II.  12  Whatever  is 
common  to  all  languages,  .must  be  the  Exponent  and  Con¬ 
sequent  of  the  common  consciousness  of  man.  1834  H.  N. 
Coleridge  Grk.  Poets  (ed.  2)  28  One  of  those  tongues  may 
be  an  imperfect  exponent  of  the  other.  1841  Myers  Cath. 
Th.  iv.  xxxi.  322  Jesus  Christ  is  the  clearest  exponent  of 
His  own  purposes.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  II.  vi. 
13  This  form  of  discontent  found  its  exponent  in  John 
Wycliffe.  1875  Ouseley  Mhs.  Form  ii.  27  Vocal  music  is 
very  dependant  on  the  words  to  which  it  is  set,  and  of 
which  it  should  be  the  exponent. 

2.  Math.  a.  Algebra.  A  symbol  denoting  the 
number  of  times  a  particular  quantity  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  factor  to  produce  the  power  indicated  ; 
an  index.  It  is  now  written  as  a  small  letter  or 
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figure  at  the  right  hand  of  and  above  the  symbol  of 
the  quantity  affected  by  it.  +  b.  Exponent  of  the 
Ratio  (see  quot.  1706).  e.  Physics.  Exponent  of 
Refraction  :  =  ‘  index  ’  or  ‘  coefficient  ’  of  refrac¬ 
tion  (?  obs.). 

1706  Philips  (ed.  Kersey',  Exponent  of  the  Ratio  or  Pro¬ 
portion  between  two  Numbers  or  Quantities,  is  the  Quotient 
arising,  when  the  Antecedent  is  divided  by  the  Consequent. 
Thus  6  is  the  Exponent  of  the  Ratio  that  30  has  to  5.  1734 
Berkeley  Analyst  §  45  We  may  often  observe  that  the 
Exponents  of  Fluxions,  .are  confounded  with  the  Fluxions 
themselves.  1807  Hutton  Course  Math.  II.  283  Whether 
the  exponent  be  positive  or  negative,  integral  or  fractional. 
1859  Barn.  Smith  Arith.  <5-  Algebra  (ed.  6)  198  The  figures 
2,  3.  .m.  .are  called  Exponents. 

3.  He  who  or  that  which  sets  forth  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  or  type,  as  a  symbol  or  index. 

1825  Coleridge  Aids  Ref.  (1848)  I.  260  To  one  or  other 
of  these  four  heads  all  the  numerous  forms  and  exponents 
of  Christ’s  mediation  in  St.  Paul’s  writings  may  be  referred. 
1833  Ht.  Martineau  Fr.  Wines  <5-  Pol.  ix.  145  Price  is  the 
exponent  of  exchangeable  value.  1842  W.  Grove  Con-. 
Phys.  P'orces  25  The  motion  of  the  mass  becomes  the  ex- 
ponent  of  the  amount  of  heat  of  the  molecules.  1880  L. 
Stephen  Pope  v.  135  Theobald  ,  as  a  plodding  antiquarian, 
was  an  excellent  exponent  of  dullness. 

Exponential  (eksp^ne-njal),  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
prec.  +  -(i)al.]  A.  adj. 

1.  That  has  the  function  of  setting  forth  or  ex¬ 
hibiting.  rare. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1809-10  Coleridge  Friend 
(1818)  III.  185  Where  the  hypothesis  is  an  exponential  image 
.  .of  an  idea. 

2.  Math.  Involving  the  unknown  quantity  or 
variable  as  an  exponent,  or  as  part  of  an  exponent. 
So  exponential  equation,  function,  quantity ,  etc. 

Exponential  cwve,  one  expressed  by  an  exponential 
equation,  f  E.  calculus  l  see  quot.  1796.  E.  series ,  the  in¬ 
finite  series  1  +  x  +  ^x2  +  ^x3  etc. ;  E.  theorem ,  the  theorem 
that  the  value  of  ex  (the  ‘exponential’,  or  Napierian  anti¬ 
logarithm,  of  x)  is  expressed  by  this  series. 

1704  J.  HarrisZ^.  Techn.  II.  s. v.,  Exponential  curves  are 
such  as  partake  both  of  the  nature  of  Algebraick  and  Tran¬ 
scendent  ones.  1715  Phil.  Trans.  XXIX.  212  These  Equa¬ 
tions  he  now  calls  Exponential.  1739  Anderson  in  Rigaud 
Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  I.  342  The  exponential  equation 
x x—d.  1784  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIV.  401  P  is  either  an  alge¬ 
braical,  exponential,  or  fluential  fluxion  of  A'.  1796  Hutton 
Math.  Dict.y  Exponential  Calculus  the  method  of  differ¬ 
encing  or  finding  the  fluxions  of  Exponential  quantities,  and 
of  summing  up  those  differences  or  finding  their  fluents. 
i88x  Maxwell  Electr.  $  Magn.  I.  221  We  call  the  exponen¬ 
tial  quantity,  .the  hyperbolic  cosine  of  f3. 

B.  sb.  Math.  An  exponential  quantity  or  func¬ 
tion;  spec,  the  Napierian  base  e  raised  to  the 
power  denoted  by  the  variable  ;  the  Napierian 
antilogarithm  of  the  variable. 

1784  Waring  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIV.  395  When  the 
terms  are  exponentials  of  superior  orders.  1833  Sir  W. 
R.  Hamilton  in  R.  P.  Graves  Life  II.  58  My  extension  of 
Herschel's  theorem  for  the  development  of  functions  of  ex¬ 
ponentials.  1885  Athe?iseum  11  July  52/1  The  discussion  of 
logarithms  and  exponentials  by  means  of  the  properties  of 
the  logarithmic  spiral. 

t  Expo’ner.  Obs .  [f.  Expone  +  -er1.]  One 
who  sets  forth  ;  an  expounder. 

1588  A.  King  tr.  Canisius ’  Catech.  50  Ane  keipar,  and  ane 
exponer  of  the  veritie. 

Exponible  (eksp<?u,nib,l),tf.  and  sb.  [ad.  med. 
L.  exponibilis ,  f.  exponfre  :  see  Expone  and  -ble.] 

A.  adj.  That  admits  of  or  requires  explanation ; 
spec,  in  Logic ,  of  a  proposition,  that  requires  re¬ 
statement  in  order  to  be  employed  in  a  syllogism. 

[a  1276  Petrus  Hispanus  vii.  6.  1  in  Prantl  Geschichte 
der  Logik  (1861)  III.  67  Propositio  exponibilis  est  pro- 
positio  habens  sensum  obscurum  expositione  indigentem]. 
1788  Reid  Aristotle’s  Log.  iv.  §  7. 101  Such  propositions  are 
by  some  called  exponible,  by  others  imperfectly  modal. 

B.  sb.  An  exponible  proposition. 

1569  J.  Sanford  tr.  Agrippa’s  Van.  Arles  22  b,  Of  Con¬ 
sequences,  of  Indissolubles,  of  Exponibles.  1653  Urquhart 
Rabelais  1.  viii,  The  exponibles  of  Master  Hautechaussade. 
1864  Bowen  Logic  v.  145  The  latter  [Compound  Proposi¬ 
tions  in  which  the  plurality  of  Judgments  is  concealed]  are 
called  Exponibles,  because  they  need  to  be  analyzed  and 
explained. 

+  Exporre'ct ,ppl.  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  exporrect-us , 
pa.  pple.  of  exporrigb'e,  f.  ex-  out  +  porrigere  to 
stretch  out,  f.  por-  =  pro-  forth  +  regere  to  keep 
straight.]  Stretched  out;  (of  the  forehead)  un¬ 
wrinkled. 

1649  Bulwer  Pathomyot.  n.  ii.  109  The  forehead  seemes 
exporrect  and  unfolded. 

+  Exporrected,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  =  prec. 

1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  i.  19  The  Brain  is  . .  a  little 
exporrected  in  length.  Ibid.  iii.  62  The  people.. use  great 
care  to  have  exporrected  foreheads.  Ibid.  vii.  129  The  Face 
..is  more  exporrected  according  to  latitude  then  longitude. 

+  Exporre*ction.  Obs.  rare  “1.  [n.  of  action 
f.  L.  exporrigere  ;  see  Exporrect.]  (See  quot.) 

1697  J.  Sergeant  Solid  Philos.  104  Let  them  take  Exten¬ 
sion,  Stretching  out,  or  Exporrection  how  they  will. 

Export  (eksp5a-.it),  v.  [ad.  (either  directly  or 
through  Fr.  exporter )  L.  export-are ,  f.  ex-  out  + 
portare  to  carry  :  see  Port  vi] 

+ 1.  trans.  {gen.)  To  carry  (things  or  persons)  out 
of  a  place  ;  to  take  away,  carry  off.  Also  jig.  Obs. 

(The  sense  of  the  two  first  quots,  is  obscure,) 


c  1485  Digby  Myst.  (1882)  nr.  458  Swych  desepeyouns,  potyt 
peynes  to  exsport,  prynt  yow  in  sportes  whych  best  doth 
yow  plese.  1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  81  Thensuyng  saying  . . 
Gracian  exporteth  and  fathereth  upon  Austync.  a  161a 
Donne  Bta&ai'aToc  (1644)  133  Paulinus.  .delivered  himselfe 
as  a  slave  to  the  Vandals,  and  was  exported  from  Italy  to 
Afrique.  1612  Bacon  Ess.,  Followers  4-  Fr.  (Arb.)  35  They 
export  honour  from  a  man  and  make  him  a  returne  in  Enuy. 
1641  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  I.  29  Fowr  thousand  men  to 
bee  exported  hence  for  the  service  of . .  forreine  Princes. 
1691  Ray  Creation  11.  (1704)  319  The  Arteries  are  known  to 
export  the  Blood. 

2.  Comm .  To  send  out  (commodities  of  any 
kind)  from  one  country  to  another. 

1665  Manley  Grot  ins’  Low  C.  IVarres  T79  They  might 
export  any  thing,  but  Materials  for  War  and  Corn.  1672 
Petty  Pol.  A  not.  (1691)  57  There  are  60  M.  [black  cattle] 
exported  alive,  and  30  M.  dead  in  Barrels.  1745  De  Foe’s 
Eng.  Tradesman  Introd.  (18411  I.  2  Exporting  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  England  to  other  countries.  1841  W. 
Spalding  Italy  «$•  It.  I  si.  III.  399  Olives  . .  could  always  be 
exported  without  duty.  1845  nBCulloch  Taxation  11.  v. 
(1852)  209  Customs  duties  were  charged .  .on  all  sorts  of  com¬ 
modities,  whether  exported  or  imported. 

absol.  1776  Adam  Smith  IV.  N.  iv.  i.  28  By  exporting  to 
a  greater  value  than  it  imported.  1873  C.  Robinson  N.  S. 
IVales  75  We  exported  to  Great  Britain  to  the  value  of 
^30,208,485. 

b.  transf  and  fig. 

1760  Sterne  Trist.  Shandy  290  Susannah  was  sufficient  by 
herself . .  in  exporting  a  family  secret.  1781  Cowper  Ex¬ 
postulation  365  Hast  thou  . .  Exported  slavery  to  the  con¬ 
quered  East  ? 

Hence  Exported  ppl .  a .,  ExpoTting  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. 

1716  Addison  Freeholder  No.  41  The  Exported  commodi¬ 

ties  amounted  to  Two  Hundred  Ninety  Four  Thousand 
Pounds.  1727  W.  Mather  Yng.  Man’s  Comp.  409  The  Ex¬ 
porting  and  Importing  so  many  and  great  Quantities  of  rich 
Commodities.  1812  G.  Chalmers  Dom.  Econ.  Gt.  Brit.  171 
The  value  of  exported  cargoes  in  1766.  1845  M'  Culloch 

Taxation  11.  iv.  (1852)  197  Poland  and  other  exporting 
countries. 

Export  (e-kspo.it),  sb.  Comm.  [f.  prec.] 

1.  That  which  is  exported ;  an  exported  article. 
Also,  the  amount  exported. 

1690  Child  Disc.  Trade  (ed.  4)  167  The  Exports  were  more 
in  value  than  the  Imports.  1735  Berkeley  Querist  §  179 
Schedules  of  our  Trade,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Im¬ 
ports  and  Exports  of  the  foregoing  Year.  1796  Burke 
Regie.  Peace  i.  Wks.  VIII.  155  Our  commerce,  the  imports 
and  exports  of  the  nation.  1821  J.  Q.  Adams  in  C.  Davies 
Metr.Syst.  111.  (1871)  113  In  the  year  1354  the  balance  of 
exports  above  the  imports  was  of  more  than  250,000  pounds. 

2.  The  action  of  exporting,  exportation;  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this.  (Not  in  Johnson  or  Todd.  First 
in  Webster  1864.) 

1804  Colebrooke  Hush.  8?  Comm.  Bengal  (1806)  192 
Buffalo's  horns  might,  .become  an  article  of  export.  1824 
Ld.  Harewood  in  Bischoff  Woollen  Manuf  II.  48  Allow¬ 
ing  the  free  export  of  British  wool.  1874  Green  Short  Hist . 
viii.  476  He  gave  license  for  the  export  of  arms  to  Spain. 

3.  attrib.  In  senses  :  Of,  pertaining  to,  concerned 
with  or  adapted  for,  exportation ;  as  export-capacity , 
-1 demand \  - goods  (specified,  as  e.g.  export-yarns ), 
- direction ,  - merchant ,  {-book- seller,  - clothier ,  etc.), 
-trade ;  export  bill,  a  bill  drawn  against  or  for 
the  value  of  exported  goods  ;  export  duty,  a  duty 
paid  on  exported  goods. 

1861  Goschen  For .  Exch.  39  Buying-up  and  remitting  the 
*export-bills  as  soon  as  the  goods  have  been  shipped.  1885 
Bookseller  5  Mar.  Advt.,  Wholesale  and  ^export  booksellers. 

1888  Daily  Ne'ivs  19  Nov.  2/7  The  *  export  demand  is  well 
maintained  for  furs,  skins,  and  hairs..  1817  F.  Robinson  in 
Pari.  Deb.  565  The  bill  . .  to  diminish  the  ^export  duty 
on  the  smaller  sorts  of  coal.  1845  McCulloch  Taxa - 
tion  11.  v.  (1852)  204  Great  caution  is  usually  required  in 
imposing  export  duties.  1795  Ld.  Auckland  Corr.  Ill, 
295  The  naval  preparations  oblige  us  to  suspend  the  *ex- 
port  trade  which  is  a  check  to  manufactures.  183X  Sir  J. 
Sinclair  Corr.  II.  307  The  Emperor  and  his  Ministers  were 
ignorant  that  there  existed  any  advantageous  export  trade. 

1889  Daily  News  11  Dec.  2/7  ^Export  yarns  were  a  shade 
better. 

Exportable  (ekspoa-Jtab’l),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  prec. 

+  -ABLE.] 

A.  adj.  Capable  of  being  exported. 

1717  Newton  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men  (1841)  II.  425 
Silver  in  bullion  exportable  is  usually  worth  2 d.  or  3 d.  per 
oz.  more  than  in  coin.  1803  Syd.  Smith  Wks.  (1867)  I.  41 
The . .  exportable  articles . .  which  Ceylon  produces  are  pearls, 
cinnamon,  and  elephants.  1877  Fraser1 s  Mag.  XV.  85  The 
principal  staples  of  her  exportable  wealth. 

transf.  1807  Med.  Jml.  XVII.  118  What  transmutation 
. .  renders  it  [yellow  fever]  exportable  to  Europe  from  us  ? 

B.  sb.  pi.  Articles  of  exportation,  rare. 

1873  A.  L.  Perry  Pol.  Econ.  522  The  greatest  loss  falls  on 
the  exportables  of  a  country. 

t  Expo'rtance.  Obs.  rare — l.  [f.  Export  v.  + 
-ance.j"  =  next. 

1630  J.  Levett  Ordering  of  Bees  (1634)  16  The  exportance 
of  increase  and  profit  by  them  [bees]. 

Exportation  (ekspo-ittu'Jbn).  [a.  F.  export¬ 
ation,  ad.  L.  exportation-em,  n.  of  action  f.  ex- 
portare :  see  Export.]  The  action  of  exporting. 

f  1.  a.  gen.  Carrying  out  from  a  place,  b.  The 
conveying  or  sending  (persons)  out  of  the  country. 

>21610  Healey  Theophrastus ,  Ostentation  (1636)  80  He 
[Antipater],  when  there  was  granted  a  free  exportation  [from 
Macedonia],  when  the  courtesie  was  offered  him,  refused  it. 
1666  J.  Smith  Old  Age  239  The  Instruments  of  the  vital 
Faculty,  which  serve  for  . .  exportation  and  rejection  of  the 
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same  [bloud  and  spirits].  1725  H.  Bourne  Antiq.  Com. 
People  ii.  15  They  were  wont  to  sit  by  it  [the  corpse],  from 
the  Time  of  its  Death  till  its  Exportation  to  the  Grave. 
1774  Pennant  Tour  Scot,  in  1772,  47  The  melancholy  ex¬ 
portation  of.  .natives  of  Great  Britain.  1789  Hist,  in  Ann. 
Reg.  142  It  [Stanhope’s  bill]  also  repealed  the  laws  ..  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  exportation  of  women. 

2.  Comm.  The  sending  out  (of  commodities) 
from  one  country  to  another. 

1641  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden)  I.  20  Statutes  restrayning 
the  exportacion  of  y  native  commodities  of  that  kingclome. 
1678  Marvell  Corr.  Wks.  I.  362  The  Committee  against 
Exportation  ofWooll  sate  yesternight.  1797  8  Wellington 
in  Owen  Disp.  779  The  exportation  of  British  manufactures, 
excepting  of  military  stores,  ought  to  be  free.  1870  Ander¬ 
son  Missions  A?ner.  Bd.  II.  xxxi.  271  Wheat,  and  other 
products  for  exportation. 

transf.  1807  Med.  Jrnl.  XVII.  119  An  indigenous  and 
local  disease  . .  capable  of  exportation  to  distant  countries. 

3.  quasi -concr.  a.  Something  carried  out.  +  b. 
That  which  is  exported ;  pi.  commodities  exported, 
exports  (obs.). 

a.  1817  Coleridge  Biog.  Lit .  238  Feverishness  and  want 
of  appetite  which  .  was  certainly  not  decreased  by  the 
exportations  from  the  cabin. 

b.  1664-5  Pepys  Diary  {i%79)  III.  109  If  the  exportations 
exceed  the  importations.  1673  Temple  Ess.  Ireland  Wks. 
1731 1. 1 12  The  Native  Commodities  or  common  easie  Manu¬ 
factures.  .make  up  the  Exportation  of  this  Kingdom.  169X 
T.  H[ale]  Acc.  New  Invent.  131  As  much  . .  as  they  now 
receive  in  Exchange  for  their  said  Exportations. 

Exporter  (.ekspooutor).  [I.  as  prec.  +  -er1.] 
One  who  exports  ;  an  export  trader. 

1691  Locke  Louver.  Interest  174  'Twill  be  the  Interest  of 
every  Exporter,  to  buy  Plate  to  send  out  before  Money. 
1720  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5833/2  The  Duty  ..  payable  by  the 
Exporter.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  296  The  company. . 
became  their  own  exporters.  1861  Goschen  For.  Exch.  40 
The  exporters  sell  to  the  same  bankers. 

Exposal  (eksp<Tu-zal).  [f.  next  +  -AL.] 

1.  The  fact  of  exposing  or  of  being  exposed. 

1651  H.  More  in  Enthus.  Tri.  (1656)  254  It  is  no  exposall 

or  hardship  at  all  to  be  exposed  to  mercy.  1656  Jeanes 
Fuln.  Christ  199  Gods  exposall  of  him  unto  death  for  his 
members.  1666  G.  Harvey  Morb.  Angl.  vi.  66  Their  ex¬ 
posal  to  those  injuries,  we  have  just  now  instanced.  1721 
Swift  Let.  of  Advice  to  yng.  Poet  26,  I  believe  our  cor¬ 
rupted  air,  and  frequent  thick  Fogs,  are  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  common  exposal  of  our  Wit.  1839  S.  David¬ 
son  Biblical  Crit.  62  The  version  itself  manifests  its  exposal 
to  Jewish  influences. 

2.  A  setting  forth,  an  exposition,  ‘  expose  ’. 

1885  Sat.  R ev.  15  Aug.  220  An  eloquent  and  able  exposal 
of  the  financial . .  aspect  of  Indian  affairs. 

Expose  (ekspou’z),  v.  [a.  Fr.  exposer  (14th  c.), 
formed  as  an  adaptation  of  L.  exponere  to  put 
out,  expose  (see  Expone,  Expound)  ;  the  vb.  poser 
(:— L.  pausare  to  rest,  lay  down)  having  been  asso¬ 
ciated  by  erroneous  etymology  with  L.  ponere  (pa. 
pple.  positus),  and  employed  as  its  regular  repre¬ 
sentative  in  compounds.  See  Compose,  Pose.] 

I.  To  put  out ;  to  deprive  of  shelter. 

+ 1.  trans.  To  put  out ;  to  put  (a  person)  ashore  ; 
to  expel  from  a  country,  etc.  Also  rejl.  of  a  river : 
To  empty  itself  into.  Obs.  rare. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  i.  43  The  Genueses  have  abandoned 
the  society  of  Iewes,  and  exposed  them  from  their  iuris- 
diction.  Ibid.  11.  46  There  the  Carmoesaloe  [a  vessel] 
stayed,  and  I  was  exposed  to  seek  passage  for  Ragusa.  1658 
W.  Burton  I  tin.  Anton.  134  Where  the  river  Team  ex- 
poseth  it  self  into  it  [the  Severn].  1726  Shelvocke  Voy. 
round  World  15 1  In  short,  I  would  expose  no  hostages. 

2.  To  turn  out  of  doors  ;  ‘  to  cast  out  to  chance 9 
(J.)  ;  esp.  to  abandon  (an  infant),  often  in  Antiq.  as 
the  rendering  of  L.  exponere ,  Gr.  kmiOtvai. 

1611  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  v.  ii.  78  All  the  Instruments  which 
ayded  to  expose  the  Child,  were  euen  then  lost.  1697 
Potter  Antiq.  Greece  11.  xx.  (1715)  371  The  latter  [Ariadne] 
being  the  same  that  was  expos'd  big  with  Child  upon  that 
Coast  by  Theseus.  1752  Hume  Ess.,  Populousness  Anc. 
Nations  (1779)  I.  416  The  only  country  where  this  practice 
of  exposing  children  prevails,  a  1859  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng , 
(1861)  V.  102  In  old  time  he  would  have  been  exposed  as 
soon  as  he  came  into  the  world. 

3.  To  place  in  an  unsheltered  or  unprotected 
position ;  to  leave  without  shelter  or  defence  ;  to 
remove  the  covering  of ;  to  put  (plants)  out  in  the 
open  air.  In  early  use  also,  To  risk,  imperil. 

c  1477  Caxton  Jason  78  b,  And  semblably  ben  alle  peple 
bounden  to  expose  body  and  goodes  for  their  kyng.  1590 
Spenser  F.  Q.  hi.  i.  46  He  that  hath  espyde  a  vermeill  rose, 
To  which  sharpe  thornes  . .  the  way  forestall,  Dare  not  for 
dread  his  hardy  hand  expose.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort. 
(1729)  201  Set  out  and  expose  Flos  Cardinalis.  Ibid.  212  Be 
careful  not  to  expose  the  Fruit  without  Leaves  sufficient  to 
skreen  it  from  the  Sun.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  828,  I  go 
This  uncouth  errand  sole,  and  one  for  all  My  self  expose. 
1704  Lond.  Gaz.  No  4020/2  He  exposed  his  Person  very 
much  in  the  Action.  1796  C.  Marshall  Garden.  (1813)  309 
An  awning  . .  will  continue  them  in  perfection  of  blow  much 
longer  than  if  always  exposed.  1885  Blackw.  Mag.  584/1 
The  gunners  are  never  exposed  as  is  the  case  with  all  em¬ 
brasure  . .  batteries.  Mod.  This  costume  is  injurious  to 
health  because  it  unduly  exposes  the  chest. 

4.  To  lay  open  (to  danger,  ridicule,  censure, 
etc.) ;  to  place  in  the  way  of  something  that  would 
be  better  avoided ;  to  render  accessible  or  liable. 
Const,  to,  +  unto ;  also  to  with  inf.  clause. 

1474  Caxton  Chesse  144  He  exposith  hym  vnto  the  parilles 
of  bataylle.  x6oi  Shaks.  Alls  Well  in.  ii.  106  Expose  Those 
tender  limbes  of  thine,  to  the  euent  Of  the  none-sparing 


warre.  1605  —  Lear  111.  iv.  34  Expose  thy  selfe  to  feele  what 
wretches  feele.  1611  Bible  Transl.  Pref  4  Rather  then., 
to  expose  themselues  to  many  exceptions  and  cauillations. 
1667  Milton  P.  L.  ii.  27  Whom  the  highest  place  exposes 
Formost  to  stand  against  the  Thunderers  aime.  1697  Dry- 
den  Virg.  Georg,  in.  646  [The  Snake]  leaves  expos'd  to 
Blows,  his  Back  and  batter’d  Sides.  1725  De  Foe  Voy. 
round  World  (1840)  336  Not  so  low  as  to  be  exposed  to 
the  overflowing  of  the  river.  1789  Bentham  Princ.  Legist. 
xviii.  §  44  Offences  to  which  the  condition  of  a  Guardian  is 
exposed.  1865  R.  W.  Dale  Jew.  Temp.  ix.  (18 77)  89  The 
faith  of  the  Hebrew  Christians  . .  was  . .  exposed  to  severe 
trials.  1874  Micklethwaite  Mod.  Par.  Churches  226  In 
positions  little  exposed  to  be  walked  over. 

5.  To  lay  open  to  (f  into)  the  action  or  influ¬ 
ence  of. 

1594  Plat  Jewel  IIo.,  Divers  New  Exper.  33  The  greene 
timber  which  you  doe  expose  into  the  ayre.  1697  Dryden 
Virg.  Georg.  11.  448  While  the  balmy  Western  Spirit  blows, 
Earth  to  the  Breath  her  Bosom  dares  expose,  a  1704  Locke 
(J.),  Those  who  seek  truth  only,  freely  expose  their  principles 
to  the  test.  1744  Berkeley  Siris  §  28  Trees  that  grow  on 
mountains,  exposed  to  the  sun  or  the  north  wind.  1751 
Johnson  R ambler  No.  112  if  4  Exposed  to  a  microscope, 
the  smoothest  polish,  .discovers cavities.  1807  T.  Thomson 
Chern .  led.  3)  II.  176  When  liquid  sulphurous  acid  is  exposed 
to  atmospheric  air.  1866  J.  Martineau  Ess.  I.  3  He  was 
exposed  to  two  singularly  inharmonious  influences.  1879 
Harlan  Eyesight  ii.  22  The  way  in  which  they  [the  eye¬ 
brows]  are  instantly  drawn  down  when  we  are  suddenly 
exposed  to  a  dazzling  light. 

b.  pass.  To  be  open  to  a  certain  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  situated  in  a  certain  aspect. 

1710  London  &  Wise  Compl.  Gard.  (1719)  76  It’s  an  ad¬ 
mirable  Peach  when  planted  in  a  good  Soil,  and  well  expos'd. 
1765  A.  Dickson  Treat.  Agric.  ied.  2)  307  The  richest  lands 
in  Scotland,  .are  exposed  to  the  north. 

II.  To  present  to  view,  put  forth. 

6.  To  exhibit  openly;  to  display  to  the  public 
gaze. 

1623-6  Cockeram,  Expose ,  to  set  to  view.  1712  Steele 
Sped.  No.  280  if  3  The  Beggar,  who  exposes  his  Sores. 
1727  De  Foe  Syst.  Magic  1.  iv.  (1840)  95  By  persuading 
him  [Noah]  to  drink  himself  drunk,  .had.  .made  him  expose 
himself  in  a  beastly  manner.  1801  Southey  Thalaba  vi. 
xxvi,  Transparent  garments  to  the  greedy  eye  Exposed  their 
harlot  limbs.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  250  He  was 
then  carried  to  the  market  place,  and  exposed,  .as  a  male¬ 
factor.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  176  The  dead  are  only 
to  be  exposed  for  three  days. 

b.  Eccl.  To  exhibit  (the  Host,  relics)  for  adora¬ 
tion. 

1644  Evelyn  Diary  18  Mar.,  Neere  Easter,  .many  images 
were  expos’d.  1850  J.  H.  Newman  Dijfic.  Anglic.  213 
The  Blessed  Sacrament  is  exposed  in  all  the  churches  all 
over  the  city. 

c.  To  disclose,  display,  allow  to  be  seen. 

1851  Carpenter  Man.  Phys.  401  The  amount  of  surface 
exposed  by  the  walls  of  these  minute  cavities.  1853  Kane 
Grinnell  Exp.  xxxvi.  (1856)  324  A  pit  was  sunk  in  the  ice 
around  her  . .  so  as  to  expose  her  stern.  1870  Hardy  & 
Ware  Mod.  Hoyle,  Whist  7  A  card  by  accident  being  ex¬ 
posed  during  the  deal.  1872  Raymond  Statist.  Mines  <5* 
Mining  248  An  open  cut  30  feet  long  exposes  a  vein  of  rather 
solid-looking  quartz. 

7.  a.  To  offer  publicly,  ‘put  up ’  for  (or  to)  sale. 
(The  ordinary  phrase  in  Scotland  :  in  England 
now  somewhat  formal). 

<71610  Healey  Theophrastus ,  Ostentation  (1636)  82  Those 
which  expose  their  wares  to  sale.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's 
Trav.  x.  30  [They]  exposed  me  to  sale  three  several  times, 
and  yet  could  meet  with  nobody  that  would  buy  me.  1704 
Swift  T.  Tub  Concl.  221T0  expose  the  talents  I  haveacquired. 
1762-71  H.  Walpole  Vertue  s  Anecd.  Paint.  (1786)  II.  103 
It  was  again  exposed  at  Mr.  Scawen's  sale.  1771  Phil. 
Trans.  LXI.  324  note ,  A  fishmonger,  .in  the  winter,  exposes 
for  sale  a  bushel  ..  of  carp  and  tench.  1848  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  409  The  first  barometers  ever  exposed  to  sale. 
1868  Perthshire  Jrnl.  18  June,  There  will  be  exposed  for 
Sale,  .on  Saturday,  .about  2,000  Trees. 

tb.  To  put  forth,  publish  (a  discourse).  Also 
(after  Fr.  exposer)  to  put  (coin)  in  circulation.  Obs. 

1644  y index  Angl.  in  Harl.  Misc.  (Malh.)  V.  431  Did  ever 
nation  expose  choicer  . .  discourses,  than  ours  hath  done  ? 
1686  tr.  Chardin's  Trav.  Pref.,  The  last  things  which  I 
shall  expose  to  the  Publick.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.  Ex¬ 
posing,  It  is  prohibited  to  expose  false  and  clipped  money. 

8.  To  make  known,  disclose  (secrets,  one’s  in¬ 
tentions  or  projects,  etc.).  Formerly  in  wider  sense  : 
To  explain,  set  forth  or  describe  in  detail. 

1483  Caxton  Cato  I  vj  b,  His  fyrste  frend.  .to  whom  he  ex¬ 
posed  his  caas  and  nede.  c  1489  —  Blanchardyn  lii.  199  The 

rouost . .  exposed  vnto  the  . .  comynalte  the  charge  that  he 

ad  of  blanchardyn.  1541  R.  Copland  Galyen’s  Terap.  2 
G  iv,  In  the  boke  . .  we  haue  exposed  all  the  differences  of 
vlceres.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  126  Which 
as  an  action  most  singular,  I  have  judged  fit  to  be  exposed 
in  this  place  unto  him.  1701  tr.  Le  Clerc's  Prim.  Fathers 
(1702)  103  They  exposed,  .their  Reasons.  1779  in  Athenaeum 
16  Aug.  (1884)  213/1  He.  .exposes  his  intention  of  returning 
during  winter  to  Sandwich  Island.  1791  Boswell  Johnson 
Ded.,  The  whole  truth  is  not  always  to  be  exposed.  1855 
Prescott  Philip  II,  I.  11.  viii.  237  Egmont  ..  exposed  to 
the  monarch  the  evils  that  beset  the  country.  1873  Hol¬ 
land  A.  Bonnie,  xxiii.  346,  I  exposed  my  project,  which  . . 
met  with  his  hearty  approval. 

fb.  To  set  forth  the  meaning  of;  to  explain, 
expound.  Obs. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  436/3  Saynt  Jherome  exposeth  hit 
thus.  —  Cato  Dvb,  Or  otherwyse  hyt  may  be  exposed 
that  [etc.]. 

9.  To  unmask,  show  up  (an  error  or  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  an  impostor)  ;  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  or 
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reprobation  (faults,  follies,  or  those  who  are  guilty 
of  them). 

1693  Dryden  Juv.  Ded.  (1697)  4  Like  Horace,  you  only 
expose  the  Follies  of  Men,  without  arraigning  their  Vices. 
1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  23  p  7,  I  have  in  this  Paper  en¬ 
deavoured  to  expose  that  particular  Breach  of  Charity.  1777 
Sheridan  Sch.  Scand.  11.  ii,  It  has  led  me  into  so  many 
cursed  rogueries,  that  I  doubt  I  shall  be  exposed  at  last. 
1826  Hallam  in  Edin.  Rev.  XLIV.  9  It  would  be  idle  to 
expose  the  spuriousness  of  what  no  one  appeared  to  think 
authentic.  1876  Mozley  Univ.  Semi.  ii.  (1877)  33  He., 
saw  the  imposture  and  exposed  it.  1885  M alien.  Exam.  6 
Nov.  5/2  It  will  serve  to  expose  the  hollowness  of  the  hopes. 

+  b.  Hence  in  1 7— 18th  c. :  To  hold  up  to  ridi¬ 
cule  (what  is  not  a  fault).  Obs.  (Stigmatized  by 
Johnson  as  ‘an  improper  colloquial  abuse’.) 

1685  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Brit.  i.  14  But  lest  I  should  seem 
to  expose  so  ancient  a  Tradition  . .  I  now  proceed  [etc.]. 
1705  Stanhope  Paraphr.  I.  73  The  most  Sacred  Things, 
exposed  by  insolent  Buffoonry.  1712  Addison  .5/tec/.  No. 
291  P7  A  little  Wit  is  equally  capable  of  exposing  a  Beauty, 
and  of  aggravating  a  Fault.  1772  F  letcher  Logic  a  Genev, 
29  The  round  attires  of  the  head  exposed  by  Isaiah. 

il  Expose  (eksp£>z£).  [Fr. ;  pa.  pple.  of  exposer : 

see  Expose  v.] 

1.  A  statement  put  forth  ;  a  recital  of  facts  or 
particulars. 

1803  Pitt  in  G.  Rose's  Diaries  (i860)  II.  11  The  Consul's 
expose  speaks  pretty  plain.  1812  Examiner  28  Dec.  822/1 
This  is  the  result  of  the  Expose  which  has  just  been  made. 
1813  Ibid.  13  Mar.  168/2  The  French  Expose  states,  that 
France  will  have..  150  sail  of  the  line.  1846  Worcester 
cites  Mackintosh  ?  1765-1832. 

2.  A  showing  up  of  something  discreditable. 

1831  Disraeli  Yng.  Duke  v.  xiii,  She  has  been  negotiating 
..for  some  time.. and  the  late  expose  will  not  favour  her 
interests.  1845  W.  H.  Maxwell  Hints  to  a  Soldier  I.  163 
This  wretched  expose  of  Blake’s  incompetency. 
Exposed  (eksp<?“*zd),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Expose  v.  + 
-ed1.]  In  the  senses  of  the  vb.  a.  Displayed,  dis¬ 
closed  to  view.  Exposed  card  (see  quot.  1870). 
b.  Unsheltered  or  unprotected  from  the  elements, 
or  from  hostile  attack,  c.  esp.  Of  children  :  Cast 
out  or  abandoned  to  chance. 

a.  1630  Brathwait  Eng.  Genii.  28  When  that  Sex . . 
gives  way  to  foments  of  exposed  loosenesse.  1656  tr. 
Hobbes'  Elem.  Philos.  (1839)  *39  Quantity  is  determined  two 
ways ;  one  by  the  sense  . .  the  other  by  memory,  that  is,  by 
comparison  with  some  exposed  quantity.  1870  Hardy  & 
Ware  Mod.  Hoyle ,  Whist  3  If  a  player  plays  a  card  from 
his  hand,  .without  waiting  to  know  if  a  card  under  the 
penalty  of  being  called  for  is  demanded,  this  card.. is  an 
exposed  card.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Oct.  7/1  D . .  placed  the 
detached  card  on  the  table  ..  and  the  ‘detached'  card  then 
became  an  ‘  exposed '  card. 

b.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  197  Cover  with  dry 
Straw,  .your  young  exposed  Ever-greens.  1837  Ht.  Marti¬ 
neau  Soc.  Amer.  III.  153  A  passage,  .too  exposed  to  be  en¬ 
durable  in  a  hot  sun.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk.,  Ex¬ 
posed  anchorage,  an  open  and  dangerous  place,  by  reason 
of  the  elements  or  the  enemy.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  40 
Vapour  is  drawn  up.  .from  every  exposed  piece  of  water. 

C.  1662  Petty  Taxes  4  The  maintenance  of . .  found  and 
exposed  children,  1772  Ann.  Reg.  223  The  hospital  for  the 
maintenance  of  exposed  and  deserted  young  children. 

Exposedness  (ekspou'zednes).  [f.  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being  exposed. 

1620  Bp.  Hall  Hon.  Mar.  Clergy  1.  §23  The  exposednesse 
of  the  city  to  sale,  a  1665  J.  Goodwin  Filled  w.  the  Spirit 
(1867)  191  An  exposedness  unto  trouble.  C174X  Brainerd 
in  Edwards  Life  i.  (1851)  5  Showed  me  so  plainly  my  ex¬ 
posedness  to  damnation.  1863  J.  G.  Murphy  Comm.  Gen. 
xi.  25  Shame  implies,  .an  exposedness  to  the  searching  eye 
of  a  condemning  judge. 

+  ExpO'Sement.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  Exposes/. 
+  -ment.  Cf.  OFr.  exposement.]  The  action  of 
exposing. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  viii.353  Measuring  largely  their  owne 
infranchized  fortune,  with  the  voluntary  exposement  of  many 
vnnecessary  Viadants. 

Exposer  (eksp Ju’zai),  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er  1.] 
One  who  exposes  (in  senses  of  vb.). 

i6ix  in  Cotgr.  s.v.  Exposeur.  1676  Marvell  Mr.  Smirke 
Wks.  1875  IV.  34,  I  shall  henceforth  take  notice  of  him  as 
the  Church  of  England's  Exposer.  1772  Hist.  Europe  in 
Ann.  Reg.  99V2  The  overthrower  of  Bolingbroke,  and  the 
exposer  and  detector  of  his  dangerous  fallacies.  1870  Hardy 
&  Ware  Mod.  Hoyle,  Whist  3  If  the  exposer  denies  that  he 
has  shown  the  card.  1885  Law  Times  LXXX.  115/1  Their 
. .  exposure  for  sale  in  England  . .  rendered  the  . .  exposer 
liable  to  conviction. 

Exposing  (ekspou-ziq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-1  n  & 1 .]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Expose  (in  its  various 
senses) ;  an  instance  of  this. 

<11612  Donne  Biaflaiaro?  (1644)  124  These  Omissions,  and 
Desertions,  and  Exposings  of  our  selves.  1627  tr.  Bacon's 
Life  Sf  Death  ( 1651 )  8  In  wild  Creatures,  their  Exposing  to 
all  weathers,  often  intercepteth  them.  1721  Wodrow  Corr. 
(1843!  II.  593,  I  have  nothing  but.  .the  exposing  of  tyranny, 
persecution,  and  arbitrary  power,  in  my  view.  1726  Leoni 
tr.  Albertis  Archit.  I.  76  a,  The  exposing  of  merchandizes 
to  sale.  1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.x.  §  12  Their  unnatural 
exposing  of  their  own  children. 

Exposition  (ekspozijhn).  Forms :  4-5  ex- 
posicioun,  4-6  exposicion,  -yon,  (4  exposis- 
sion),  5  expositioun,  -ycion,  -yon,  (6  exposy- 
tion),  6-  exposition,  [a.  F.  exposition,  ad,  L. 
exposition-em,  n.  of  action  f.  exponere  (pa.  pple. 
exposit-us )  :  see  Expone.] 

1 1-  The  action  of  putting,  or  the  condition  of 
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being  put,  out  of  a  place ;  expulsion.  Cf.  Expose 
v.  i.  Obs.  rare . 

153°  Palsgr.  218/1  Exposytion,  exposition.  1532  More 
Confut.  Tindale  Wks.  819/2^  No  time  of  taryenge  betwene 
their  [angels’]  synne  and  their  exposicion. 

b.  esp.  The  action  of  putting  (a  child)  out  in  the 
open ;  abandonment  to  chance  ;  =  Exposure  i  b. 

1581  Mulcaster  Positions  xxxvi.  (1887)  136  To  disburden 
a  common  weale  of  vnnecessary  number  . .  by  exposition  . . 
of  enfantes.  1654  R.  Codrington  tr.  Justins  Hist.  8 
Hearing  of  the  exposition  of  this  royall  Infant.  1747  Orig. 
Hunt.  Appetites  p  5  in  Parr  Metaph.  Tracts  18 th  C. 
(1837),  The  exposition  of  children  without  distinction,  .either 
of  family  or  sex.  1869  Lecky  Europ.  Mor.  I.  i.  47  The 
murder  or  exposition  of  the  children  of  poor  parents.  1875 
Poste  Gains  1.  Comm.  (ed.  2)  65. 

f  2.  Situation  with  respect  to  the  quarter  of  the 
heavens;  i  aspect\  Obs.  =  Exposure  3. 

1688  Lett.  Pres.  State  Italy  145  The  water  within  them  is 
in  a  full  exposition  to  the  Sun.  1693  Evelyn  De  la  Quint. 
Compl.  Gard.  1. 128  An  Easterly  Exposition.  1710  London 
&  Wise  Compl.  Gard.  (1719)  268  Those  sorts  which  blow 
only  in  good  Expositions.  1758  Jortin  Erasm.  I.  76  Eras¬ 
mus  . .  ascribes  the  plague  . .  partly  to  the  . .  bad  exposition 
of  the  houses.  1775  Johnson  Journ.  IV.  1st.  Wks.  X.  413 
By  choosing  an  advantageous  exposition,  they  can  raise  all 
the  more  hardy  esculent  plants.  1834  Beckford  Italy  II. 
107  The  exposition  ..  is  singularly  happy;  skreened  by 
sloping  hills. 

3.  The  action  of  putting  out  to  public  view ;  an 
instance  of  this ;  a  display,  show,  exposure,  f  Also 
( rarely )  =  Exposure  i  c,  d. 

1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exentp.  xvi.  §  2  The  Synagogue  had 
been  thrown  out  to  an  inglorious  Exposition  and  Contempt. 
1788  Trifler  xviii.  245  The  country  ’squires  dreaded  the 
exposition  of  their  rustic  conversation  to  the  ordeal  of  her 
criticism.  Ibid.  xxiv.  318  The  exposition  of  these  absurd¬ 
ities,  .should  be  forwarded  by  every  man  of  sense.  1834 
Beckford  Italy  I.  4  There  happened  to  be  an  exposition  of 
the  holy  wafer.  1835  Browning  Paracelsus  128  Grown 
Grey  in  the  exposition  of  such  antics.  1836  New  Monthly 
Mag.  XLVI.  3  The  practice  of  exposition  on  the  pillory. 
1844  Pugin  Gloss.  182  The  Exposition  of  any  Relic  without 
an  authentication  has  been  strictly  prohibited.  1884  Catholic 
Diet.  331  The  Host  after  High  Mass  (the  Mass  of  Exposi¬ 
tion)  is  placed  on  a  throne  above  the  altar  . .  Relics  and 
images  must  be  removed  from  the  Altar  of  Exposition . 

b.  After  mod.  French  use  ;  =  Exhibition  6. 

1868  Sala  Notes  Sf  Sk.  Pams  Exhibition  ii.  15  The  Uni¬ 
versal  Exposition  of  1867  ;  that,  you  know  . .  is  the  official 
designation.  1873  Browning  Red  Cott.  Nt.-cap  270  Paint ! 
The  last  Exposition  warrants  me  Plenty  of  people  must  ply 
brush  with  toes.  1879  Howells  L.  Aroostook  (1883)  II.  126 
Typical  villages  of  the  different  civilisations  at  the  interna¬ 
tional  expositions.  1891  Soc.  of  A  rts ,  T itle  of  Paper  1 1  Dec. 
9  The  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893. 

4.  The  action  or  process  of  setting  forth,  de¬ 
claring,  or  describing,  either  in  speech  or  writing. 

1460  Earl  Marche  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  1.  5  I.  10  We  have 
charged  your  servant  ..  for  to  declare,  .certayne  things.. 
Wherefore  we  beseche  your  graciouse  lordeschip  . .  to  here 
him  in  exposicion  of  the  same,  and  to  his  relacion  toyeve  ful 
feith  and  credence.  1783  H.  Blair  Led.  Rhet.  II.  78  In  the 
conduct  and  exposition  of  his  arguments,  he  [Cicero]  may 
and  ought  to  be  imitated.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  66 
Clear  exposition  was  the  only  thing  needed  to  convert  him 
to  the  new  theory. 

b.  A  statement  in  which  any  matter  is  set  forth 
in  detail. 

1388  Wyclif  2  Macc.  ii.  13  These  same  thingis  weren  put 
in  discripciouns  and  exposiciouns  [Vulg.  commentariis]  of 
Neemye.  1494  Fabyan  vii.  eexx.  241  For  the  which 

dede,  after  the  exposycion  of  some  auctours  the  sayd  erle 
was  punysshed.  1552  Huloet,  Exposition,  commentarium. 
1842  A.  Combe  Physiol.  Digestion  (ed.  4)  189  If  we  look  to 
the  exposition  of  the  objects  of  eating  already  given,  i860 
Tyndall  Glac.  11.  xvi.  31 1  The  author  of  the  theory  has  at 
various  times  published  expositions  of  his.  views.  1875 
Stubbs  Const.  Hist.  I.  i.  10  Of  the  great  expositions  of  feudal 
custom,  most  are  from  Northern  France.  1884  Bower  & 
Scott  De  Barfs  Phaner .  <$-  Ferns  504  A  question  . .  that 
does  not  belong  to  the  present  anatomical  exposition. 

C.  Music  (see  quot.  1869V 

.869  Ouseley  Counter p.  xxiii.  178  Every  fugue  must  com¬ 
mence  with  what  is  called  ‘  the  exposition  ’  of  the  subject 
and  answer.  By  this  is  simply  meant  the  first  entry  of  the 
subject,  answer,  and  countersubject.  1880  — -  in  Grove  Diet. 
Mus.  I.  568/z  After  the  exposition  is  completed  by  the  suc¬ 
cessive  and  regular  entry  of  every  part. 

5.  The  action  of  expounding  or  explaining;  in¬ 
terpretation,  explanation.  Also  an  instance  or  mode 
of  this  ;  an  explanation,  interpretation. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  Comm.  19  Hit  nedeth  exposicyon. 
1340  — ■  Pr.  Consc.  3856  An  exposicion  Of  (re  haly  godspelle 
in  a  lesson,  c  1386  Chaucer  Pars.  T.  F  969  The  exposicioun 
of  this  holy  praier  . .  I  bitake  to  these  maystres  of  theology. 
c  1440  Gesta  Rom.  lxiii.  271  (Harl.  MS.)  The  exposicion  of 
theise  vers  is  this.  1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  iv.  1.  237  You 
know  the  Law,  your  exposition  Hath  beene  most  sound. 
1672  Sir  T.  Browne  Lett.  Friend  xix.  (1881)  140  Some 
dreams  I  confess  may  admit  of  easie  and  feminine  exposi¬ 
tion.  1699  Bentley  Pkal.  302  The  other  Exposition,  that 
makes  Moirxos  the  name  of  an  Harper.  1729  Franklin 
Ess.  Wks.  1840  II.  39  The  unaccountable  expositions  that 
are  put  upon  some  of  my  works.  1741-3  Wesley  Jrnl. 
(1749)  69  Attending  the  expositions  of  the  persons  commonly 
called  Methodists.  1795  Wythe  Decis.  Virginia.  8  This 
exposition  of  the  testament  fulfilleth  the  intention  of  him  who 
made  it.  1868  E.  Edwards  Raleigh  I.  xxvii.  690  It  was. . 
suggested . .  that  Bacon’s  exposition  of  the  law  was  unsound. 
1877  Sparrow  Sernt.  ix.  122  The  exposition  of  the  Bible. 

Comb.  1826  Benthamhj  Westm.  Rev.  VI.  500  Exposition- 
requiring  terms. 

b.  An  expository  article  or  treatise ;  a  com¬ 
mentary. 


1460  Capgrave  Ckron:  Ded.  1  Specialy  to  gader  eld  expo- 
siciones  upon  Scripture  into  o  colleccion.  1532  More  Confut. 
Tindale  Wks.  553/1  In  his  exposicion  vpon  the  first  pistle  of 
saint  John.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  107  The  reading 
of  such  expositions  of  Scriptures  as  are  writ  by.  .sincere  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Christ.  1685  A.  Lovell  tr.  Simon’s  Relig.  4-  Cast. 
East.  Nations  149  They  have . .  Expositions  on  those  Books. 
1773  Mrs.  Chapone  Dnprov.  Mind  (1774)  I.  66  The  Pro¬ 
phecies,  .you  had  better,  .read,  .with  a  good  exposition, 
e.  Logic.  (In  various  senses  :  see  quots.) 

1588  Fraunce  Lawiers  Log.  i.  ii.  4  b,  There  be  two  parts 
of  Logike,  Exposition  of  the  nature  of  argumentes,  and  Dis¬ 
position  of  the  same.  Ibid.  1.  ii.  6  Exposition,  the  first  part 
of  Logike,  declareth  the  particular  affection  and  nature  of 
every  severall  argument.  1656  tr.  Hobbes *  Elem.  Philos. 
(1839)  139  Quantity  is  determined  two  ways;  one  by  the 
sense,  when  some  sensible  object  is  set  before  it  . .  which 
way  of  determining  is  called  exposition.  1837-8  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  Logic  xxiv.  (1866)  II.  12  It  [a  declaration]  is  called 
an  Exposition,  when  the  evolution  of  a  notion  is  continued 
through  several  explications.  i860  Veitch  &  M ansel 
Hamilton's  Logic  I.  263  note,  The  term  Exposition  (e*0€<ns) 
is  employed  by  Aristotle  and  most  subsequent  logicians  to 
denote  the  selection  of  an  individual  instance  whose  qualities 
may  be  perceived  by  sense,  in  order  to  prove  a  general 
relation  apprehended  by  the  intellect. 

Hence  Exposi'tional  a.,  of  the  nature  of  an  ex¬ 
position  ;  explanatory.  Exposi'tionary  a .,  in¬ 
clined  to  exposition  or  setting  forth  in  detail. 

1845  Mozley  Blanco  White,  Ess.  1884  II.  138  All  those 
creeds.. the  simply  expositional  and  interpretative  form  of 
the  original  revealed  truth. . — all  this  is  thrown  aside.  1867 
J.  Garfield  in  Century  Mag.  Jan.  1884,  413/2  Spurgeon 
..accompanied  his  reading  with  sensible  ..  expositional 
comments.  1882  J.  Hawthorne  Fort .  Fool  1.  xviii,  He 
was  of  an  argumentative  and  expositionary  turn  of  mind. 

t  Expositi’tious,  a.  Obs.  rare  ~ '.  ff.  L.  ex¬ 
positions  (f.  exposit- :  see  next  and  -mous).]  Of 
a  child  :  That  has  been  *  exposed  ’. 

1622  Donne  Semi.  cliv.  VI.  150  An  exposititious  Child 
laid  out  in  the  streets  . .  of  unknown  parents. 

Expositive  (eksp^zitiv),  a.  and  sb.  [ad.  L. 
expositlv-us ,  f.  exposit -  ppl.  stem  of  exponere  :  see 
Expone  and  -ive.] 

A.  adj.  a.  Tending  to  set  forth  or  describe  in 
detail ;  descriptive,  b.  Serving  to  explain ;  ex¬ 
planatory,  expository.  Const,  of. 

1535  Joye  Apol.  Tindale  38  Usyng  thys  particle  Et  in 
englyssh  as  myche  to  saye  And expositiue.  1571  Golding 
Calvin  on  Ps.  xxiv.  4  A  man  may  gather  it  by  the  percell 
expositiue  whiche  is  added  streight  after.  1655-60  Stanley 
Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  378/2  Expositive  terms.  1659  Pearson 
Creed  (1683)  230  The  opinion  ..is  to  be  rejected,  as  not 
expositive  of  the  Creed’s  confession.  1846  Worcester, 
Expositive ,  explanatory.  1884  Christian  World  24  Apr. 
304/2  The  book  . .  may  be  briefly  described  as  . .  hortatory 
and  expositive. 

+  B.  sb.  An  explanation,  ( argument  \  Obs. 

1687  Burnet  Contn.  Reply  to  Varillas  43  He  cites  on  the 
Margin  the  expositive  or  Preamble  of  it. 

Hence  +  Expo  sitively  adv.,  in  an  expositive 
manner  or  sense  ;  by  way  of  exposition  or  gloss. 

1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  xxxiv.  9  The  particle  [Chi]  is 
taken  expositiuely.  1631  J.  Burges  Answ.  Rejoined  82 
Unless  wee  may  take,  .and,  the  copulatiue,  expositiuely,  as 
if  it  signified  that  is  to  say.  1656  Jeanes  Fuln.  Christ  170 
Interpreters  thinke  this  clause  to  be  added  appositive ,  or 
expositively,  to  explaine  what  is  meant  by  Philosophy. 

Expositor  (ekspp'zitai).  Forms:  4  exposi- 
tur,  -pocitour,  4-6  -posytour,  4-7  -itour,  7  ex¬ 
positor,  6-  expositor.  [a.  AF.  *expositour  = 
OF.  expositor,  Fr.  expos  iteur,  ad.  L.  expositor-em , 
agent-n.  from  exponere :  see  Expone,  Expose.] 

1.  One  who  sets  forth  in  detail,  expounds,  or  lays 
open ;  a  declarer,  narrator.  Const,  of. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xviii.  Ixxxviii.  (1495)89  Ex¬ 
positors  say  that  some  lyce  gendre  of  sangweyn  humour 
and  ben  red  and  grete.  c  1430  Lydg.  Thebes  1.  122  Some 
expositours  Groundyng  hem,  vpon  old  aucthours,  Sain  that 
Cadmus  [etc.].  1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe  m.  (1541)  52  b. 
The  tongue,  whiche  is  raysons  exposytour.  1588  Shaks. 
L.  L.  L.  11.  i.  72  A  mirth-mouing  iest  Which  his  faire  tongue 
(conceits  expositor)  Deliuers  in  . .  apt  . .  words.  1807  G. 
Chalmers  Caledonia  I.  in.  viii.  440  The  clergy  acquiesced 
in  the  dictates  of  a  learned  queen,  as  delivered  by  the  royal 
expositor.  1876  Bancroft  Hist.  U.  S.  VI.  xxix.  73  Reid . .  and 
Rousseau  were,  .expositors  of  the  active  powers  of  man. 

2.  One  who  sets  forth  the  meaning  (of  a  passage, 
word,  etc.)  ;  one  who  explains ;  an  interpreter 
(of  dreams,  etc.)  ;  an  expounder.  Const,  of. 

a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  cxlvi.  8  Thorgh  expositurs  ha 
redyis  rayne  of  soft  lare.  C1380  Wyclif  Wks.  (1880)  145 
Good  expositours  on  ]?e  Gospelhs.  c  1440  Gesta  Ront.  xxvii. 
348  (Add.  MS.)  Trew  expositours,  that  is,  discrete  con- 
fessours  or  prelates.  1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witcher,  x.  i. 
143  To  ..hearken  to  the  expositors  of  dreames.  1634  Sir 
T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  330  The  Hodgei,  Emen,  and 
Mulai,  the  first  are  Expositors,  the  other  Mendicants. 
1658  T.  Wall  Comm.  Times  29  The  word,  .signifies  both  a 
company  and  a  Beast,  say  Expositors  upon  the  text.  1778 
R.  Lowth  Isaiah  Notes  (ed.  12)  362  Difficulties  in  which 
expositors  are  frequently  engaged.  1833  S.  Hoole  Dis¬ 
courses  ix.  109  By  some  learned  expositors  the  Grecian  phi¬ 
losophy  has  been  blended  with  Christian  Theology.  1850 
Gladstone  Glean.  V.  xci.  227  If  such  be  the  view  of  the 
expositors  of  the  law. 

fig.  a  1716  South  Sernt.  ( J .),  The  sinner’s  conscience  is 
the  best  expositor  of  the  Mind  of  God,  under  any  judge¬ 
ment  or  affliction.  1853  Lewes  Hist.  Philos.  280  Reason 
is  the  expositor  of  Faith. 

b.  iransf  That  which  explains  or  interprets. 
(Sometimes  used  as  title  of  a  book.) 


1530  Palsgr.,  Ep. 5, 1  have.  .added..athirdeboke,  whiche 
is  a  . .  comment  and  exposytour  unto  my  seconde.  1604 
Hieron  Wks.  I.  526  The  scripture  speaketh  by  the  voyce  of 
man,  and  so  it  is  fitted  and  applied  to  be  the  expositer  of 
it  selfe  by  the  industry  of  man.  1616  Bullokar  ( title ),  An 
English  Expositor  Or  Compleat  Dictionary  :  Teaching  The 
Interpretation  of  the  hardest  words,  a  1754  Fielding 
Charac.  Man  Wks.  1784  IX.  414  Actions  are  their  own  best 
expositors.  1760-2  Doddridge  [title).  The  Family  Ex¬ 
positor.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  497  The  intention 
of  the  devisor  expressed  in  his  will  was  the  best  expositor. . 
and  disposer  of  his  words. 

Expository  (eksp(7zit3ri),  a .  and  sb.  [ad. 
med.  L.  expositdri-us  ^Boethius),  f.  expositor :  see 
prec.  Cf.  OF.  expos  it oire.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  exposi¬ 
tion  ;  serving  to  set  forth  the  meaning  (of  some¬ 
thing)  ;  containing  an  exposition ;  explanatory. 
Expository  syllogism ,  etc. :  (see  quots.  1628,  i860). 

1628  T.  Spencer  Logick  262  First  they  call  this  forme  an 
Expository  Syllogisme.  .because  the  third  argument  is  as  it 
were  an  exposition.  1651  Baxter  Inf  Bapt.  251  Name  me 
one  place  . .  that  more  evidently  speaks  in  an  Expository 
way  of  any  Text.  1756  Johnson  Pref.  Abridged  Diet., 
This  book  may  serve  as  a  glossary  or  expository  index  to 
the  poetical  writers.  1850  Grote  Greece  11.  Ixxiii.  (1862)  VI. 
402  To  be  able  to  elude  inconvenient  texts  . .  by  expository 
ingenuity,  i860  Veitch  &  M ansel  H amilton' s  Logic  I. 
263  note ,  The  instance  selected  is  called  the  expositum  (to 
eKTedev) ;  and  hence  singular  propositions  are  called  ex¬ 
pository.  1867  Mill  Inaug.  Addr.  38,  I  could  wish  that  it 
[instruction]  were  more  expository,  less  polemical,  and  above 
all  less  dogmatic.  1884  Ld.  Selborne  in  Law  Rep.  25 
Chanc.  Div.  493  Are  the  words  ‘  or  in  contemplation  ’  simply 
expository  of  the  word  ‘  upon  ’? 

2.  Comb,  f  expository- wise,  after  the  manner 
of  an  exposition  ;  =  Expositorily  adv. 

1600  Abp.  Abbot  Exp.  Jonah  422  Whereas  exegetically 
or  expositorie-wise  it  is  now  more  largely  amplified. 

B.  sb.  =  Expositor  2  b. 

1751  in  Chambers  Cycl. 

Hence  Expo  sitorily  adv.,  in  an  expository 
manner ;  by  way  of  exposition,  explanatorily. 

#  1631  Donne  Ess.  (1651)  66  Of  these  words  . .  I  will  ex¬ 
positorily  say  nothing. 

Expositorial  (eksp^zito^-rial)  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-(i)al]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of  an 
expositor. 

1833  G.  S.  7aber  Recapitulated  Apostasy  38  The  com¬ 
mon  expositorial  practice  of  pitching  upon  this  title  or  upon 
that  title.  Ibid.  40  The  wantonness  of  expositorial  licence. 

Expositress  (ekspp-zitres).  rare.  [f.  Expo- 
sh\o)k  +  -ess.]  A  female  expositor. 

1840  Gladstone  Ch.  Princ.  12  A  faithful  expositress  of 
the  truths  of  Catholic  Christianity.  1869  Pall  Mall  G.  29 
June  5  Her  right  to  be  his  expositress  was  never  more  con¬ 
clusively  proved  than  on  this  occasion. 

+  Expositure.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  type  ^ex¬ 
po  sit  fir  a,  f.  exposit- :  see  above  and  -uke.]  The 
state  of  being  exposed  ;  =  Exposure  3. 

1798  W.  Mavor  Brit.  Tourists  V.  41  According  to  the 
expositure,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  winds. 

+  E  xpost.  Obs.  rare  —  *.  [f.  Impost  by  sub¬ 

stitution  of  Ex-  pref.  for  Im-.]  A  tax  or  duty  on 
goods  exported. 

1643  Prynne  Sirs.  Power  Pari.  App.  166  Under  which 
names  Portages,  Imposts,  Exposts  . .  and  such  like  are 
comprehended. 

II  Ex  post  facto  (eks  poust  fffi'kto).  [med.  L. 
phrase,  lit.  ‘  from  what  is  done  afterwards  ’  (ex 
from,  out  oi,  postfaclo,  abl.  of  postfactum,  neut.  pa. 
pple.  of  *postfacere,  f.  post  after  +  facere  to  do). 
The  separation  of  postfaclo  in  current  spelling  is 
erroneous.]  From  an  after  act  or  deed  ;  =‘ after 
the  fact  ’. 

1649  t’  p.  Hall  Cases  Consc.  1.  x.  89  To  buy  those  goods 
wth  you  know  . .  to  be  stoln  . .  for  what  doe  you  else  herein, 
but  ex-post-facto  partake  with  that  theefe,  who  stole  them  ? 

b.  quasi-aa)/.  Done  after  another  thing,  and 
operating  retrospectively,  esp.  in  Ex  post  facto 
law. 

1789  Bentham  Princ.  Legist,  xv.  §  3  Cases  in  which 
punishment  must  be  inefficacious.  .Such  are  the  cases  of  an 
ex-post  facto  law.  1812  R.  Cumberland  in  T.  Mitchell 
Aristoph., II.  148  May  not  I  Take  up  the  cause  of  youth.. 
Remitting  and  consigning  to  oblivion  All  ex  post  facto  beat¬ 
ing?  1823  Lingard  Hist.  Eng.  VI.  486  By  an  ex  post  facto 
law,  those  who  had  taken  the  first  oath  against  the  papal 
authority,  were  reputed  to  have  taken  . .  a  second  and  muoh 
more  comprehensive  oath,  which  was  afterwards  enacted. 
1845  M  Culloch  Taxation  11.  vi.  §  2  They  might  have  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  tax  had  it  been  ex  post  facto. 

Expostulate  (ekspp’stir/lidt),  v.  [f.  L.  expos¬ 
tulat -  ppl.  stem  of  exposlulare,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex- 
pref} )  y  poslulare,  to  demand :  see  Postulate. 

The  L.  senses  were  i.  to  demand  ;  2.  to  demand  the  reason 
for  (a  person’s  conduct);  3.  to  complain  of  injury;  to  re¬ 
monstrate.] 

f  1.  trails.  To  ask  for,  demand,  claim.  Obs. 

c  1534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  108  Thei  weare 
constrained  to  expostulat  succors  of  the  Romains.  1548  Hall 
Chron.  (1809*  484  He  hasted  ..  with  as  much  hast  as  the 
gravitie  of  the  cause  did  require  and  expostulate.  1604 
T.  Wright  Passions  112  To  expostulat  a  certeine  fauour. 
1645  Milton  Tetrach.  Introd.,  If  men  want  manlinesse  to 
|  expostulate  the  right  of  their  due  ransom.  1670  Sir  T.  Cul- 
j  pepper  Necess.  Abating  Usury  To  Rdr.  3  To  such  as  yet 
!  further  expostulate  my  meaning,  I  answer. 
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EXPOSTULATION. 


EXPOUND. 


f  b.  With  indirect  question  as  obj. :  To  demand 
how  or  why .  Obs. 

c  1645  Howell  Lett.  (1650)  I.  471  They  expostulate  how  a 
man  that  was  born  blind,  .should  presently  know  the  shapes 
of  trees.  1650  Col.  Andrewe  in  F.  Buckley  Relat.  Trial 
(1660)  71  Some  may  be  so  forward  as  to  expostulate,  why 
this  great  judgment  is  fallen  upon  me.  1688-9  Lady 
Russell  Lett.  II.  lxxxiv.  11,  I  cannot.. stay  to  expostulate 
why  I  would  do  so. 

t  2.  To  complain  of  (grievances) ;  to  plead  or 
remonstrate  with  a  person  about  (conduct).  Obs. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  18  They  sometime 
mildely  . .  expostulate  the  injury.  1602  Marston  Ant. 
Mel.  iv.  Wks.  1856  I.  48  Doe  not  expostulate  the  heavens 
will.  1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  314  Some,  .seemed 
to  expostulate  their  grife  with  God.  1678  Wanley  JVond. 
Lit.  World  v.  i.  §  82.  466/2  The  Emperour  did  expostulate 
the  unseemliness  of  the  deed  with  him.  a  1716  South  Serin. 
(1744)  X.  192  Being  smote  upon  the  face,  they  expostulated 
the  injury  of  the  blow, 

+  b.  To  argue  or  debate  (a  matter)  as  an  ag¬ 
grieved  person.  Also  in  wider  sense,  to  debate, 
argue  out,  discourse  upon.  Obs. 

1573  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  31  M.  Osburn..must 
needs,  .expostulate  the  matter  with  yourwurship.  1586  A. 
Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  76  Having  at  large  expostu¬ 
lated  my  true  meaning.  1624  Capt.  Smith  Virginia  75 
Powhatan  began  to  expostulate  the  difference  of  Peace  and 
warre  after  this  manner.  [Followed  by  a  speech.]  1665 

R.  B.  Comm,  on  2  Tales  48  While  he  thus  expostulated  the 
case . .  she  . .  clapt  the  window  to.  1765  Colman  Terence  326 
Let  us  expostulate  the  matter  with  her.  1789  Wesley  Wks. 
(1872)  XIII.  123  Do  not  fail  mildly  to  expostulate  the  case. 

+  C.  To  say  or  utter  in  expostulation.  Obs. 

1577  Fenton  Gold.  Epist.  245  We  neede  not  feare  the 
quareller,  if  we  expostulate  no  words  with  him.  1741 
Richardson  Pamela  I.  75  Let  me  but  expostulate  a  Word 
or  two  with  you,  Pamela. 

f  3.  intr.  a.  To  complain,  set  forth  one’s  griev¬ 
ances.  b.  To  discourse,  discuss,  dilate.  Obs. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  in.  213  The  complaintes . . 
wherein  the  lord  oftentimes  doth  expostulate  of  the  vnkinde- 
nesse  of  the  people.  1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  11.  v.  135  Nay, 
stay  not  to  expostulate,  make  speed.  1605  Tryall Chev.  iv. 

i.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  (1884)  III.  332  But  for  my  haste,  I  would 
expostulate  of  other  things,  a  1644  Heyvvood  Fortune  by 
Land  11.  Wks.  1874  VI.  389,  I  cannot  now  stand  to  expos¬ 
tulate.  1772-84  Cook  Voy.  (1790)  V.  1639  They  often  ex¬ 
postulate,  in  a  kind  of  stanza,  or  recitative.  1773  J.  Ross 
Fratricide  (MS.)  vi.  467  Thou  who. . hast .. Expostulated 
hours  on  Virtue’s  charms  1 

4.  To  make  friendly  remonstrances  or  repre¬ 
sentations  for  the  purpose  of  reprehension  or  dis¬ 
suasion  ;  to  reason  or  remonstrate  in  a  friendly 
manner  with  (a  person),  about,  for,  on,  or  upon  (a 
thing). 

1574  Whitgift  Def.  Answ.  704,  I  haue  great  cause  to  ex¬ 
postulate  with  you  for  this  your  vnchristian . .  and  most 
vniust  handling  of  me.  161 1  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Kings,-  No  King 
1.  i,  I  have ..  Expostulated  with  my  wandring  thoughts. 
^1674  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  (1704)111.  xiv.  41 1  The  Keeper 
expostulated  with  him  in  vain  upon  the  dishonour.  1699 
Bentley  Phal.  253  He’ll  give  me  leave  to  expostulate., 
about  his  Conduct.  1726  Cavallier  Mem.  iv.  290,  I  ex¬ 
postulated  for  the  Non-performance  of  the  late  Conditions. 
1794  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Myst.  Udolpho  xvi,  The  Count  fol¬ 
lowed  to  expostulate  and  entreat.  1833  J.  H.  Newman 
Lett.  (i8pi)  II.  8  An  article  from  the  Editor,  .expostulating 
with  the  imprudence  of  his  ‘  friends  at  Oxford  ’.  1865  Living¬ 
stone  Zambesi  vii.  161  He  expostulated  with  him  on  the 
impropriety  of  such  conduct  to  strangers. 

Hence  Expo  stulating’  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  the 
vb.  Expostulate.  Expo  stulating*  ppl.  a.,  that 
expostulates.  Expo’stulatingly  adv. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  18  This  kinde  of  ex¬ 
postulating  falleth  most  with  persons  of  equality.  1614  Earl 
Stirling  Doomsday  x.  lxxvii,  The  reprobate . .  Expostulating 
blasphemy  doe  use.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Feb.  6/4  Men, 
women,  and  children  rushed  past  the  excited  and  expostulat¬ 
ing  officers.  1883  Harpers  Mag.  Oct.  697/1  She  . .  laid  her 
hand  on  one  of  his  expostulatingly. 

Expostulation  (ekspptstMfijan).  fad.  L. 
expostulation-em,  n.  of  action  f.  expostuldre  :  sec 
Expostulate.] 

1.  The  action  of  expostulating  or  remonstrating 
in  a  friendly  manner  ;  earnest  and  kindly  protest. 
An  instance  of  the  same. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  i.  (1625)  144  Request,  com¬ 
plaint,  expostulation.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1. 

ii.  4  Adam. .upon  the  expostulation  of  God . . replyed,  I 
heard  thy  voice,  etc.  1726  Ayliffe  Parerg.  25  Private  Ac¬ 
cusation  of  one  Friend  touching  another,  is  nothing  else  but 
a  friendly  Expostulation  with  him.  1838  Lytton  Calderon 
vii,  All  my  expostulations  have  been  in  vain.  1852  Mrs. 
Jameson  Leg.  Madonna  (1857)  274  Mary  stands  before  her 
Son  in  an  attitude  of  expostulation. 

2.  An  expostulatory  exclamation  or  address  ;  an 
uttered  remonstrance,  protest,  or  reproof. 

1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  lxv.  (i6ti)  341  Those  gracious 
expostulations!  Simon  seest  thou  this  woman  ?  1628  Wither 
Brit.  Rcmemb.  11.  935  Some  who  need  this  tart  expostulation. 
1748  J.  Mason  Elocut.  26  That  pathetick  Expostulation . .  of 
Ezekiel.  Why  will  ye  die  !  1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian 
vi,  Vivaldi  delivered  this  expostulation  with  rapidity.  1840 
Macaulay  Clive  80  That  lofty  expostulation .. glows  with 
the  very  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  poets. 

Expostulative  (ekspp-sti«lativ),  a.  [f.  Ex¬ 
postulate  +  -ive.]  Aiming  at  or  tending  to  ex¬ 
postulation. 

1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  t.  vn.  vi,  Maillard ..  repressive  with 
the  one  hand,  expostulative  with  the  other,  does  his  best. 
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Hence  Expo  •stulatively  adv.,  in  an  expostula¬ 
tive  manner. 

1888  Longm.  Mag.  Apr.  635  ‘  What’s  the  harm  ? '  responded 
the  young  gentleman  expostulatively. 

Expostulator  (ekspp’stiwkito.1).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ok.]  One  who  expostulates  ;  +  one  who  rebukes 
or  complains  of. 

1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II.  1795  G.  Wakefield  Reply  to 
Part  II  of  *  Age  of  Reason'  37  An  open  and  warm  expostu- 
latcr  of  arrogance,  a  1834  Lamb  Let.  to  Coleridge  (L.), 
H  e  is  no  opponent ;  only  an  expostulator. 

Expostulatory  (ekspp-stitflataTi),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -oby.]  Characterized  by,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  expostulation. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  ii.  (1625'*  26  An  example  of  an 
Epistle  expostulatorie  touching  unkindnesse  received.  1660 

S.  Fisher  {title),  The  Rustick’s  Alarm  to  the  Rabbies..  In 
four  Apologeticall  and  Expostulatory  Exercitations.  1758 
Bp.  Warburton  Lett.  (1809)  275  Mr.  Jane,  .wrote  me  an  ex¬ 
postulatory  letter.  1849  Stovel  in  Canne's  Necess.  Introd. 
63  Expostulatory  defences  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

t  2.  Comb. 

1600  Abp.  Abbot  Exp.  Jonah  526  He  prayed  indeed,  but 
it  was  tumultuously,  and  expostulatory-wise. 

+  Expo  sture.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  Expose  or 
L.  exposit-  (see  Exposition),  on  the  analogy  of 
posture ,  composture ,  etc.]  =  Exposure. 

1607  Shaks.  Cor.  iv.  i.  36  A  wilde  exposture,  to  each  chance 
That  start’s  i’  th’  way  before  thee. 

Exposure  (^eksp^u^iui).  [Appeared  with 
composure,  disposure ,  c  1600  ;  app.  of  English  form¬ 
ation,  from  Expose,  by  form-assoc.  with  enclose , 
enclosure ,  or  other  words  in  which  the  formation 
was  etymological,  repr.  L.  - sura :  see  -ure.] 

1.  The  action  of  exposing;  the  fact  or  state  of 
being  exposed. 

a.  The  action  of  uncovering  or  leaving  without 
shelter  or  defence  ;  unsheltered  of  undefended  con¬ 
dition.  Also,  the  action  of  subjecting,  the  state  or 
fact  of  being  subjected,  to  any  external  influence. 

1606  Shaks.  Tr.  Cr.  1.  iii.  195  To  weaken  and  discredit 
our  exposure,  How  ranke  soeuer  rounded  in  with  danger. 
1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  324  The  ball . .  notwithstanding 
its  exposure.. appears  as  bright  as  it  did  the  first  day  it  was 
screwed  on.  1796  Burke  Let.  Noble  Ld.  Wks.  VIII.  44 
Whatever  in  his  pedigree  has  been  dulcified  by  an  exposure 
to  the  influence  of  heaven.  1802  Paley  Nat.  Theol.  xvi. 
(ed.  2)  304  So  unusual  an  exposure  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 
1807  Med.  Jrnl.  XVII.  233  The  eruption ..  appeared  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  her  exposure  to  the  variolous  infection.  1844 

T.  J.  Graham  Mod.  Dom.  Med.  579  Free  exposure  to  cold 
is  highly  serviceable  in  small  pox.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl. 
II.  xv.  165  Days  and  nights  of  adventurous  exposure  and 
recurring  disaster.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr.  66  After  ex¬ 
posure,  the  acid  is  found  to  be  weaker.  1879  Cassell's 
Techn.  Editc.  III.  1  The  exposure  of  the  plate  to  light  is 
continued  for  the  requisite  time. 

b.  The  action  of  abandoning  (an  infant). 

1863  Draper  Intell.  Devel.  Europev.  (1865)  n 7  He  recom¬ 
mends  the  exposure  of  deformed  and  sickly  infants. 

c.  Presentation  or  disclosure  to  view  ;  public  ex¬ 
hibition,  esp.  of  goods  for  sale. 

1605  Shaks.  Macb .  11.  iii.  133  When  we  haue  our  naked 
Frailties  hid,  That  suffer  in  exposure.  1853  Chainb.  Jrnl. 
Oct.,  The  exposure  of  ordinary  goods  in  a  store  is  not  more 
open  to  the  public  than  are  the  sales  of  slaves  in  Richmond. 
1874  Green  Short  Hist.  viii.  514  Prynne  and  his  fellow 
pamphleteers ..  listened  with  defiance  to  their  sentence  of 
exposure  in  the  pillory.  1885  Law  Rep.  14  Q.  Bench  Div. 
251  Those  Acts  expressly  prohibit  the  exposure  for  sale  of 
goods  in  those  streets. 

d.  The  action  of  bringing  to  light  (something 
discreditable) ;  the  unmasking  or  4  showing  up  J 
of  an  error,  fraud,  or  evil,  of  an  impostor  or  secret 
offender. 

1826  Disraeli  Viv.  Grey.  11.  v,  By  this  unfortunate  ex¬ 
posure  . .  Lorraine  was  obliged  to  give  in  a  match,  .with  . . 
Miss  Mexico.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  127  The  ex¬ 
posure  of  Mahomet  would  have  been  counted  a  glorification 
of  the  rival  creed.  1873  Burton  Hist.  Scot.  VI.  Ixxii.  298 
The  exposure  of  the  forgery  makes  a  dramatic  scene. 

2.  concr .  f  a.  An  exposed  or  unprotected  point 
(obs.).  b.  A  surface  laid  open  to  view,  or  to  the 
operation  of  any  agency. 

c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  vn.  62  If  he  with  home-thrust  iron 
can  reach  the  exposure  of  my  life.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr. 
73  The  sea.  .offers  a  vast  exposure  of  salt  water  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun._  Ibid.  xvii.  289  Below  these  come  the  Thanet 
beds  of  which  good  exposures  may  be  seen  at  Herne  Bay. 
1888  Dawson  Geol.  Hist.  Plants  65  Specimens  obtained 
j  from  the  rich  exposures  at  Gaspe  Bay. 

3.  The  manner  or  degree  in  which  anything  is 
exposed;  esp.  situation  with  respect  to  sun  and 
wind;  ‘aspect’  with  regard  to  the  quarter  of  the 
heavens. 

1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  202  Transplant  Sampler 
to  some  very  warm  Exposure,  as  under  a  South-Wall.  Ibid. 
229  [The  Green-house]  being  plac’d  at  the  most  advantageous 
Exposure  to  the  Sun.  1710  London  &  Wise  Cornpl.  Gard. 
(1719)  175  The  Fruits  of  the  Northern  Exposure  ripen  last 
of  all.  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §55  This  Lighthouse 
proves  the  practicability  of  a  similar  erection  in  any  like 
exposure  in  the  known  world.  1827  Steuart  Planters  G. 
(1828)  514  The  shoots  might  measure  more  than  two  and  a 
half  feet,  in  similar  exposures.  1873  Tristram  Moab  xiii. 
237  Scarped  rocks  . .  far  down  the  southern  exposure. 

Expound  (ekspau’nd),  v.  Forms  a.  4-5  ex- 
poun-en,  -pown-en,  4-6  expoun(e,  -pown(e  (5 
exponne) ;  /3.  3-6  expounds,  expownd(e  (5  ex- 


spound),  4-  expound.  Pa.  t.  and  pa.  pple.  5-6 
expouned,  -powne(d,  -pownd(e,  -pound(e. 
[ME.  expoune-n ,  expounde,  ad.  OF.  espondre , 
espundre ,  ex -  (3  pi.  esponent ,  derivs.  espon-,  espond-) 
=  Pr.,  Sp.  esponer,  Pg.  espor,  It.  esporre L.  ex- 
ponere ,  to  put  out,  set  forth,  explain  :  see  Expone. 
The  d  of  the  Er.  inf.  - pondre  was  mechanically 
developed  in  the  transition  from  the  n  to  the  r  of 
- ponre  the  regular  contraction  of  L.  - pontre ;  a 
pa.  pple.  -pondu  and  various  derivatives  were 
formed  on  the  inf.  stem. 

In  ME.  the  prevailing  form  was  exponne ,  adopted  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  usual  practice  from  the  finite  parts  of  the  Fr.  vb.  ; 
but  the  form  expoundye,  from  the  inf.,  appeared  equally 
early  in  northern  writers  (Hampole  and  the  Cursor  Mundt). 
In  the  course  of  the  16th  c.  exponne  became  obsolete,  the 
general  adoption  q{  expound  being  favoured  by  the  phonetic 
tendency  exhibited  in  sound  for  the  earlier  soun ,  and  also 
by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  expound  as  pa.  pple.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  analogy  of  expound  —  L.  ex  ponere,  the 
earlier  compoune ,  com(>one  were  in  16th  c.  replaced  by  com¬ 
pound,  and  propone  by  propound ;  in  the  former  case  the 
substitution  may  have  been  partly  due  to  other  causes  I  see 
Compound  v.) 

1.  trans.  To  set  forth,  declare,  state  in  detail 
(doctrines,  ideas,  principles ;  formerly,  with  wider 
application). 

C1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  A.  37  To  pat  spot  pat  I  in 
speche  expoun  I  entred  in  pat  erber  grene.  Ibid.  B.  1058 
Clopyngnel  expounez  . .  a  speche,  to  hym  pat  spede  wolde 
Of  a  lady  to  be  loued.  1382  Wyclif  Isa,  xliv.  7  The 
ordre  expoune  to  me.  1519  Interl.  Four  Elements  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  37  He  hath  expound  cunningly  Divers 
points  of  cosmography.  1526  Tindale  Acts  xxviii.  23 
There  cam  many  vnto  hym.. to  whom  he  expouned  and 
testifyed  the  kyngdom  off  God.  1736  Shenstone  School¬ 
mistress  x,  She  . .  quaintly  cou’d  expound  The  Chicken¬ 
feeding  Pow’r  of  ev’ry  Crumb  she  found.  1748  Hartley 
Obsei-v.  Man  1.  iii.  344  Ideas,  or  the  Motions  by  which 
they  are  expounded.  1812  Woodhouse  Astron.  xvi.  171 
Formula  expounding  its  quantity  and  law.  1845  S.  Austin 
Ranke's  Hist.  Ref.  I.  455  The  doctrines  expounded  by  St. 
Augustine.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  162,  I  have  . .  an 
excellent  interpretation . .  which  I  will  expound  to  you. 
absol.  1502  Arnolde  Citron.  (1811)  70  We  will  and  ordeigne 
that  all  curattz  . .  iiij  tymes  in  the  yere  in  the  masse  tyme 
publish  and  expowne.  16. .  Dryden  Poems  (1822)  I.  242  The 
carrier's  not  commission'd  to  expound. 

b.  To  set  forth,  represent  (a  mathematical  func¬ 
tion  or  quantity')  by  figures,  symbols,  etc. 

1708  E.  Halley  in  Misc.  Cur.  II.  102  The  roots  may  be 
expounded  by  Perpendiculars  let  fall,  upon  the  Axis  or 
given  Diameter  of  the  given  Parabola,  from  the  Intersections 
of  that  Curve  with  a  Circle.  1812  Woodhouse  Astron. 
xxvi.  268  These  perturbations,  when  numerically  expounded, 
are  so  insignificant,  etc, 

2.  To  explain,  interpret. 

a.  gen.  To  explain  (what  is  difficult  or  obscure) ; 
to  state  the  signification  of;  to  comment  on  (a 
passage  or  an  author). 

£1325  E.  E.  Allit.  P.  B.  1727  Now  expowne  pe  pis  speche 
spedly  I  penk.  1436  Pol.  Poems  (1859)  H.  182  Expoune  me 
this,  and  ye  shall  sothe  it  fynde.  1483  Cath.  Angl.  119  To 
Expo(w)nde,  commentari.  1511-2  Act  3  Hen.  VIII,  c. 
23  §  12  The  same  Ambiguyte.  .[shall]  be  declared,  expown- 
ned . .  by  the  Chaunceller.  1628  T.  Spencer  Logick  1 13  This 
definition  hath  nothing  in  it  to  be  expounded.  1826  Scott 
JVoodst.  viii,  One  who  was  expounding  some  religious 
Mystery  to  them.  1869  J.  Martineau  Ess.  II.  100  Our 
author  proceeds  to  expound  his  own  analysis. 

b.  esp.  To  interpret,  comment  upon  (Scripture, 
religious  formularies,  etc.).  Now  chiefly  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  homiletic  exposition.  Also  absol. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  17288  +  383  (Cott.)  And  pus  he  ..  ex¬ 
pounded  pe  prophesyes.  1340  Hampole  Pr.  Cottsc.  4272 
His  ministres  sal  swa  lette  yhit  pat  na  man  sal  expound 
haly  writ,  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  1.  ix.  47  To  expowne  or 
interprete  or  glose  dewli  and  treuly  Holi  Scripture.  1526 
Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)3  Saynt  Gregory  expoundynge 
the  same  place  of  Scripture  sayth  1545  U dall,  etc.  Erasm. 
Paraph.  (1548)  Luke  viii.  90  b,  Many  other  parables  . .  all 
which  . .  he  expounded  severally  unto  his  disciples.  1656 
Bramhall  Replic.  i.  5  The  primitive  Fathers  expounded  it 
[the  Creed]  where  it  did  stand  in  need  of  clearer  explication. 
1715  De  Foe  Fain.  Instruct.  1.  i.  (1841)  I.  17  The  Spirit  of 
God  expounds  the  word  of  God  to  us.  1867  Lady  Herbert 
Cradle  L.  viii.  220  Our  . .  Lord,  having  read  . .  the  words 
regarding  Himself,  .expounded  them  to  the  people. 

absol.  a  1340  Hampole  Psalter  Pro!.,  In  expounynge  i 
fologh  haly  doctours.  1733  Neal  Hist.  Purit.  II.  272  He 
was  suspended,  .for  expounding  upon  the  Catechism.  1778 
Fletcher  Lett.  Wks.  1795  VI  I.  222,  I  have  ventured  . .  to 
expound  once  in  the  church.  1854  Macaulay  Bunyan  Misc. 
Writ,  i860  II.  230  Those  martial  saints  who  fought  and  ex¬ 
pounded  in  Fairfax’s  army. 

+  c.  To  interpret  the  motives  or  reasons  of  a 
person.  Obs. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  iii.  §  5  Cicero  doth  excuse  and 
expound  the  Philosophers  for  going  too  far.  a  1680  Butler 
Rem.  (1759)  II.  25  He,  that  says  what  he  thinks,  lays  him¬ 
self  open  to  be  expounded  by  the  most  ignorant. 

+  d.  To  give  the  meaning  of  (a  word  or  name)  ; 
also,  to  give  a  version  of  in  another  language  ;  to 
translate.  Obs. 

1377  Langl.  P.  PI.  B.  xiv.  277  In  englisch  . .  it  is  wel 
harde  wel  to  expounen.  c  1386  Chaucer  Sec.  Nun's  T.  86 
First  wol  I  yow  the  name  of  seint  Cecilie  Expoune. .  It  is  to 
say  on  Englisch,  hevenes  lilie.  c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  7 
(MS.  A)  We  moun  knowe  surgerie  bi  expownynge  of  his 
name :  for  siurge  come)?  of  siros.  .&  in  englisch  siros  is  an 
hand,  c  1450 St.  Cuthbert (Surtees)  6691  pe  kyng  his  preching 
walde  expound,  And  telle  it  in  englyssh  tonge.  1549  Latimer 
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Semi.  1' toughers  (Arb.)  33  For  them  yat  be  vnlearned  I 
wyll  expounde  it.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto’s  Trav.  xxii. 
79  As  soon  as  the  Interpreter  had  read  the  Letter,  and 
expounded  the  contents  thereof. 

e.  To  interpret,  explain  the  significance  of  (a 
dream,  vision,  symbol,  etc.);  to  interpret,  solve  (a 
riddle)  ;  rarely,  to  explain,  account  lor  (a  pheno¬ 
menon),  arch. 

1 375  Cantic.  de  Creations  773  in  Anglia  I,  pe  angel  anon 
gan  it  expoun  and  tolde  him  what  it  [a  tree]  was.  c  1386 
Chaucer  Monks  T.  166  Daniel  - .  the  dremes  of  the  kyng 
expowned.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose  7176,  I  wole  bigynne,  To  ex- 
powne  you  the  pith  withynne.  c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees) 
728  His  mayster  on  pis  wyse  had  Expounde  his  visyoun. 
x535  Coverdale  Judges  xiv.  14  They  coulde  not  expounde 
the  ryddle.  1596  Shaks.  Tam.  Shr.  iv.  iv.  79  My  Master. . 
has  left  mee  here  behinde  to  expound  the  meaning  or  morrall 
of  his  signes  and  tokens,  a  1680  Butler  Rem.  (1759)  I.  215 
The  Stagyrite,  unable  to  expound  The  Euripus,  leapt  into 't, 
and  was  drown’d.  1814  Wordsw.  White  Doe  1.  223  Studious 
to  expound  The  spectacle. 

f.  To  infer  from  indications,  rare  ~  *. 

1821-56  DeQuinceyCVw^.m.(i862)  269  The  clouds  by  which 
chiefly  the  eye  expounds  the  distance  of  the  blue  pavilion 
stretched  over  our  heads. 

g.  refl.  f  To  explain  one’s  meaning  {obs.).  Also, 
to  be  one’s  own  expositor. 

1601  Cornwallyes  Ess.  ii.  xlviii.  (1631)  307  An  abilitie 
to  behold  things  ambiguous  with  the  true  sight  gives,  .cir¬ 
cumstances,  leave  to  expound  themselves.  1661  Bramhall 
Just  Vind.  vii.  163  The  Pope  was  forced  to  expound  him¬ 
self.  1859  Tennyson  Vivien  316  The  people  call  you 
prophet :  let  it  be  :  But  not  of  those  that  can  expound  them¬ 
selves. 

3.  To  give  a  particular  interpretation  to ;  to 
construe  in  a  specified  manner.  With  adv.  or 
phrase .  Now  chiefly  in  Law. 

*533“4  ~4ct  25  Hen.  VI 1 1,  c.  21  §  19  Prouided  alwaies,  that 
this  act  nor  anythinge.  .therein  conteined,  shalbe.  .inter¬ 
preted  or  expouned,  that,  etc.  1534  More  On  the  Passion 
Wks.  1314  Some  expowne  also  those  woordes  ..  to  sygni- 
fye  that  [etc.].  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  hi.  iv.  28  That  deadly 
wownd..The  which  his  mother  vainely  did  expownd  to  be 
hart-wownding  love.  1685  Baxter  Paraphr.  N.  T.  Matt, 
x.  23  This  hard  Text  is  variously  expounded.  1767 
Blackstone  Comm.  II.  381  That  a  devise  be  most  favour¬ 
ably  expounded.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  VI.  191  The 
courts,  .expound  the  will  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  the 
testator's  intention  into  effect.  1839  Thirlwall  Greece  IV. 
445  Sparta.. was  constituted  the  interpreter  of  the  treaty; 
she  expounded  it  by  the  rule,  not  of  reason,  but  of  might. 

t  b.  To  expound  (a  statement,  etc.)  concerning 
or  of ;  to  explain  as  referring  to.  Obs. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  241  Men  expownen 
comounly  pis  prophecie  of  oure  Jesus.  C1450  Mirour 
Saluacioun  3767  This  may  be  wele  expovned  of  the  blissed 
virgyne  marie.  1574  tr.  Marlorat’s  Apocalips  14  They. . that 
go  about  to  expound  this  place  concerning  Christ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  letter  ;  do  wrest  it  too  violently.  1645  Usshf.r 
Body  Div.  (1647)  85  Which  place  Paul  expoundeth  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  1724  A.  Collins  Gr.  Chr.  Relig.  236  Those 
of  whom  they  are  ordinarily  expounded. 

+  c.  To  render  by  a  specified  term.  With  com¬ 
plement,  or  Const,  for.  Obs. 

XS3°~I  Lid  22  Hem  VIII ,  c.  13  No  person,  .being  a 
comon  Baker,  Brewer,  .shall  be  interpreted  or  expounded 
handicrafts  men.  1531  Elyot  Gov.  1.  i,  Chaos.. of  some  is 
expounde  a  confuse  mixture.  1533  More  A nsw.  Poisoned 
Bk.  Wks.  1087/2  Men  ..  that  expounde  those  wordes  of 
Christ.. to  be  spoke  and  ment  of  the  very  eating  of  hys 
blessed  body.  1599  Thynne  Animadv.  (1875)  33  ‘Or- 
frayes  ’  you  expounde  *  Goldsmythes  Worke’.  1607  Topsell 
Four f.  Beasts  (1658)  69  Rabbi  Solomon,  and  Abraham 
Ezra,  expound  Egel,  for  a  Calf  of  one  year  old. 

+  d.  To  interpret  as  a  prognostic  of  something. 
Const,  to.  Obs. 

c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  i.  iv.  (1544'  7  a,  Worthy  Ninus  .. 
expouned  his  laughter  to  great  feheitye. 

f  4.  In  etymol.  sense  of  L.  exponere  (cf.  Expose). 
To  expose  to  view.  Obs.  rare. 

1651  Life  Father  Sarpi  (1676)  38  He  celebrated  the  Mass, 
and  every  Wednesday  expounded  upon  his  Altar  the  holy 
Sacrament.  1664  Butler  Hud.  11.  iii.  1087  First,  he  ex¬ 
pounded  both  his  Pockets,  And  found  a  Watch,  with  Rings 
and  Lockets. 

Hence  Expotrnded  ppl.  a .,  Expounding  vbl. 
sb.,  the  action  of  the  vb.  Expound  ;  concr.  an  expo¬ 
sition  or  interpretation.  Expounding  ppl.  a. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  272  False  expounyng  of  holy 
writt.  c  1440  Hylton  Scala  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1494)  11.  xh, 
I  fele  wel  of  thy  Name  pe  true  expownynge  that  thou  art 
Jhesu  hele.  1483  CatJi.  Angl.  119  An  Expow(n)dynge ; 
commentum.  1571  Golding  Calvin  on  Ps.  viii.  2  A  fullfil¬ 
ling  or  expo wnding  part  of  speache.  1642  J.  Eaton  Honey - 
c.  Free  Just  if c.  b  iij  a,  Expounded  texts  and  verses.  1643 
Milton  Divorce xiii.  (1851)  55  A  yoke,  .which,  .nothing  but 
unwary  expounding  hath  brought  upon  us.  1745  Wesley 
Ans7y.  Ch.  3  One  of  our  English  Brethren .  .said  in  his 
Publick  Expounding,  ‘  As  many  go  to  Hell  by  praying  as 
by  thieving.’  1881  Mahaffy  Old  Grk.  Educ.  xi.  137  The 
repeating  and  expounding  of  the  founder’s  view. 

Expoundable  (ekspau-ndab’l),  a.  [f.  prec. 
+  -able.]  That  may  be  expounded  or  explained  ; 
capable  of  being  expounded. 

1887  Twin  Soul  II.  i.  2  To  expound  their  views,  as  far  as 
they  were  expoundable. 

Expounder  (ekspcurndai).  Also  4-5  ex- 
powner,  5  expownder.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -er1.] 
One  who  expounds ;  an  expositor.  Occasionally 
transf.  of  a  thing  :  That  which  serves  to  expound. 

1388  Wyclif  Gen.  xli.  7  He  [Farao]  sente  to  alle  the 
e.xpowneris  of  Egipt.  .and.  .he  telde  the  dreem.  41449 


Pecock  Bi'jtr.  1.  xii.  65  Alle  expowners  and  glose  jeuers  to 
Holi  Scripture.  153s  Coverdale  i  Sam.  xxviii.  3  Saul  had 
dryuen  the  soythsayers  and  expounders  of  tokens  out  of  ye 
londe.  1565  Jewel  Kepi.  Harding  120  The  Custome  and 
practise  of  the  people,  is  the  best  expounder  of  the  Latve. 
1786  Burke  W.  Hastings  Wks.  1842  II.  115  Magistrates 
and  expounders  of  the  Mahomedan  law.  1869  tr.  Pouchets 
Universe  (1871)  3  Bonnet,  one  of  the  most  zealous  ex¬ 
pounders  of  natural  history.  1873  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V. 
6  The  argument  of  which  the  Athenian  is  the  expounder. 

Hence  +  Expou  udress,  Obs.  rare,  a  female  ex¬ 
pounder. 

1604  Supplic.  Masse  Priests  §  37  The  Romish  Church, 
whom  they  make  chiefe  expoundresse  of  Scriptures. 

t  Expou  nitour.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  expoune, 
ExrouND  v.,  on  the  analogy  of  expositor .]  An 
expounder,  expositor. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  III.  202  Expounitouris  on  fc 
gospellis  and  pistelis. 

Expouse,  obs.  form  of  Espouse  v. 

Expoyl,  var.  of  Exspoil  obs. 

+  Expre*me,  v.  Obs.  Chiefly  Sc.  Forms: 
5-7  expreme,  6  exprime,  7  expreeme,  -eime. 
[ad.  (directly  or  through  Y.  exprimer),  L.  exprim¬ 
er  e  to  Express.  For  the  phonology  cf.  redeem .] 
trans.  —  Express  v.  6-8. 

C1470  Harding  Chron.  xxxi.  iii,  The  first  he  was,  as 
chronicles  expreme,  That  in  this  isle  of  Brytein  had  croune 
of  golde.  1524  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII ,  VI.  222,  I  cannot 
with  my  tong  or  penne  exprime  the  inwarde  joye  which  I 
haue  taken.  1588  A.  King  tr.  Canisius ’  Catech.  15  That 
sinne  bringes  sua  greate  skaithe  to  the  saule,  as  na  tonge  is 
abil  to  expreme.  1609  Skene  Reg .  Maj.,  Stat.  Robt.  /,  23  In 
pleyes  of  debt,  sould  be  named  and  expreimed,  the  zeare, 
day,  the  quantitie  of  the  debt,  a  1651  Calderwood  Hist. 
Kirk  (1843)  IL  353  He  hath  offered  to  doe  his  devoire,  by 
the  law  of  armes,  in  maner  before  expreemed. 

Express  (ekspre*s),  a.  adv.  and  sb.1  Forms: 
4-6  expres,  4-7  expresse,  6-  express,  7  compar. 
expresser.  [ad.  Fr.  expres  (fern,  expresse)  =  Pr. 
expres ,  Sp .espreso,  Pg.  espresso,  It.  espresso ,  ad.L. 
press-us ,  pa.  pple.  of  exprimere :  see  Express  v.] 

A.  adj. 

I.  1.  Of  an  image  or  likeness  :  Truly  depicted, 
exactly  resembling,  exact.  Now  chiefly  with  re¬ 
miniscence  of  Heb .  i.  3.  Cf.  Express  v.  5. 

1513  More  Rich.  III.  Wks.  61/2  This  is  yc  fathers  own 
figure.  .ye  playne  expresse  lykenes  of  y°  noble  Duke.  1579 
Lyly  Enphues  (Arb.)  36  Thy  byrth  doth  shewe  the  expresse 
and  liuely  Image  of  gentle  bloud.  1611  Bible  Heb.  i.  3  The 
expresse  image  of  his  person.  1612  T.  Taylor  Comm.  Titus 

ii.  7  Shew  thy  selfe  a  patterne,  and  expresse  type  wherein 
[etc.].  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vii.  528  Hee  Created  thee,  in  the 
Image  of  God  Express.  1764  Reid  Inquiry  1.  ii.  69  Lan¬ 
guage  is  the  express  image  and  picture  of  human  thoughts. 
1774  J*  Bryant  Mythol.  II.  431  The  Deity  is  here  described 
sitting  . .  in  the  express  form  of  the  Minotaur,  a  1853 
Robertson  Serm.  Ser.  iii.  x.  125  The  universe  is  the  express 
image  and  direct  counterpart  of  the  souls  that  dwell  in  it. 

b.  Well  framed  or  modelled,  nonce- use. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  11.  ii.  317  What  a  piece  of  worke  is  a 
man  !. .  In  forme,  and  mouing,  how  expresse  and  admirable  ! 

II.  (Cf.  Express  v.  6-10). 

+  2.  Of  a  fact,  condition,  etc. :  Stated,  explicitly 
recorded.  In  early  use  as  pa.  pple.  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Wife’s  Prol.  719  Lo  here  expresse  of 
wominen  may  ye  fynde,  That  woman  was  the  losse  of  al 
mankynde.  c  1386  — Wife's  T.  313  Ther  shull  ye  seen  ex¬ 
presse.  .That  he  isgentil  that  dothgentil  dedis.  1686  Goad 
Celest.  Bodies  11.  v.  225  There  is  not  above  30  days  but  are 
windy,  and  rainy,  or  of  express  heat  [cf.  ibid.  1.  xii.  56  We 
must  distinguish  of  warm  Days,  Days  of  Expressed  Notation 
for  Warmth  or  Heat]. 

3.  Of  a  meaning,  purpose,  stipulation,  law,  etc. : 
Expressed  and  not  merely  implied  ;  definitely  for¬ 
mulated  ;  definite,  explicit.  Of  language,  state¬ 
ments,  indications :  Definite,  unmistakable  in 
import. 

When  used  of  a  law,  stipulation,  grant,  etc.,  the  adj.  may 
have  either  this  sense  or  sense  4,  and  often  appears  to  have 
a  mixed  notion  of  the  two. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Wife’s  Prol.  61  Wher  can  ye  seen  . .  That 
highe  God  defended  mariage  By  expresse  word  ?  c  1425 
Wyntoun  Cron.  ix.  xxvii.  151  Agane  pe  Lauch  expres.. 
chosyn  wes  Dis  Knychtis  son.  1550  Bale  Apol.  117  b, 
Neyther  . .  is  ther  any  expresse  doctryne  of  vowes  in  all  the 
whole  wurke.  1578  T.  N.  tr.  Conq.  W.  India  75.  [He] 
commaundid  that  none  of  his  men  shoulde  goe  out . .  without 
his  expresse  licence  upon  paine  of  death.  1594  Hooker 
Eccl.  Pol.  1.  xvi.  (1611)  49  We  have  no  expresse  purpoce  to 
make  that  our  end.  1605  Bp.  Morton  {title),  Exact  Dis- 
coverie  of  Romish  Doctrine  . .  collected  out  of  the  expresse 
dogmatical  principles  of  Popish  Priests  and  Doctors.  1616 
B.  Jonson  Epigr.  xl,  All  the  gazers  on  the  skies  Read  not 
in  fair  heaven’s  story  Expresser  truth.  .Than  they  might  in 
her  bright  eyes.  1659  Hammond  On  Ps.  cxviii.  27  Annot.  594 
The  insuing  verse  is  express.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr. 

iii.  iv.  §  13  We  have  the  express  testimony  of  Epiphanius. 
1767  Blackstone  Comm.  II.  443  Express  contracts  are  where 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  are  openly  uttered  and  avowed 
at  the  time  of  the  making.  1851  Ht.  Martineau  H ist.  Peace 
(1877)  III.  iv.  ix.  22  Mr.  Stanley’s  answer  was  express  and 
clear.  1888  Bryce  Amer.  Commw.  II.  Ii.  285  Sometimes 
by  express,  more  often  by  a  tacit  understanding. 

+  b.  Hence  of  persons  or  an  authority  :  Distinct 
in  making  a  statement,  outspoken,  explicit.  Of  a 
state  of  mind  :  Fixed,  free  from  vacillation.  Obs. 

a  1593  H.  Smith  Wks.  (1867)  II.  425  Theodoret  . .  is  most 
express  against  transubstantiation.  1665  Glanvill  Seeps. 
Sci.  17  Trismegistus  is  express  in  the  assertion  of  the  same 
Doctrine.  1667  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  1.  iii.  (1743)  x4>  1  love 


to  feel  myself  of  an  express  and  settled  judgment,  a  1704 
Locke  (J.),  Where  reason  or  Scripture  is  express  for  any 
opinion,  or  action,  we  may  receive  it  as  of  divine  authority. 
1704  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4037/5  Her  Majesty  is  very  express  in 
what  She  proposes.  1778  N.  Laurens  in  Sparks  Corr. 
Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  H.  117  Our  Commissioners  ..  are  not  so 
express  . .  as  they  might  have  been. 

+  c.  Of  a  voice  :  Distinctly  uttered.  Obs. 
c  1450  St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  5667  pe  childe  foloude  and 
sayde  pan,  with’  a  voyce  expresse.  1700  Dryden  Fables , 
Ovid's  Met.  xii.  71  Nor  silence  is  within,  nor  voice  ex¬ 
press,  But  a  deaf  noise  of  sounds  that  never  cease. 

d.  Express  malice  (Law) :  malice  of  which 
there  is  actual  evidence ;  opposed  to  implied 
malice ,  that  which  is  inferred  merely  from  the 
nature  of  the  unlawful  act  committed.  +  Express 
witchcraft :  ?  manifest,  open  witchcraft. 

1567  Scot .  Poems  16 th  C.  II.  260  O  faithles  flock!..  Man  - 
tenaris  of  murther,  witchcraft  expres,  Tresoun  amang  }ow 
does  daylie  incres.  1769  Blackstone  Comm.  IV.  xiv.  199 
Malice  may  be  either  express,  or  implied  in  law.  Express 
malice  is.,  when  one,  with  a  sedate,  .deliberate  mind  and 
formed  design,  doth  kill  another.  1808  Le  Blanc  in  East 
Rep.  IX.  363  Without  proof  of  malice,  either  express  or 
implied. 

e.  Specifically  designated  or  considered ;  special. 

1848  Mill  Pol.  Econ.  iii.  xiv.  §4  When  we  treat  of  that 

express  subject.  1855  Bain  Senses  Int.  iii.  ii.  §  23  Natural 
History  makes  a  more  express  business  of  the  classifying 
operation. 

4.  Specially  designed  or  intended  for  a  particular 
object ;  done,  made,  or  sent  *  on  purpose/  Of  a 
messenger :  Specially  dispatched.  Also  absol.  in 
phrase  +  In  express :  ?  for  a  purpose  (unless  this  be 
an  early  instance  of  Express  sb. 2). 

a  1400  Cov.  Myst.  115  Ffarewel,  Gabryel  . .  Goddys  ma- 
sangere  expresse.  c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  11.  403  Rapes 
make  wele  to  smelle  In  condyment  is  nowe  the  tyme  ex¬ 
presse.  c  1460  Towneley  Myst.  209  Pilatus.  I  am  sakles  of 
this  bloode.  .Both  my  handes  in  express  weshen  shalle  be. 
1524  Wolsey  in  St.  Papers  Hen.  VIII.  (1849)  VI.  317,  I  re- 
ceyvid  new  letters  from  you,  sent  by  an  expresse  curror. 
1619  Vct.  Doncaster  in  Eng.  $  Germ.  (Camden)  137  Send 
.  .with  all  possible  speede  by  an  expresse  messenger.  1782 
Priestley  Corrupt.  Chr.  II.  x.  260  Express  laws  were  made 
to  prevent  [it].  1845  Carlyle  Cromwell  (1871)  I.  16  In 

these  two  little  offhand  bits  of  writing  . .  there  is  more  in¬ 
sight  obtainable,  than  in  any  of  the  express  Biographies. 
1874  Morley  Compromise  { 1886)  123  The  social  union  is  the 
express  creation  . .  of  the  Deity. 

b.  Express  train .  Originally  = c  special  train  ’ ; 
but  about  1845  applied  to  a  train  running  ‘  ex¬ 
pressly’  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  to  one 
particular  place,  and  not  stopping  at  the  inter¬ 
mediate  stations ;  now,  a  train  running  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed,  and  stopping  only  at  a  few  important 
stations.  Hence  Express  speed. 

1841  Saunders  Rep.  Committee  Railw.  Q.  2051  It  was 
probable  that  an  express  train  would  come  up.  1842  W.  F. 
Cooke  Telegr.  Railw.  19,  I  will  now  follow  an  Express,  and 
therefore  unexpected  train  in  its  course  from  Derby  to 
Leicester.  >845  Bradshaw' s  Rail.  Guide  May  14  The 
accommodation  by  the  Express  Trains  being  limited,  Pas¬ 
sengers  who  arrive  first  will  have  the  preference.  1845  C.  B. 
Vignoles  in  Life  (1889)  269  Went  down  to  Birmingham 
by  the ‘express’ train.  1849  Macaulay  J 'm l.  16  Aug.,  The 
express  train  reached  Holyhead.  1862  Gifts  <$•  Graces  xii. 
127  We  must  step  into  an  express  train. 

c.  Express  rifle  :  a  rifle  constructed  to  discharge 
a  bullet  with  a  high  initial  velocity  and  a  low 
trajectory.  Express  bullet :  an  expanding  bullet 
for  use  with  an  express  rifle.  Express  shooting : 
shooting  with  an  express  rifle. 

1884  Metford  in  Walsh  Mod.  Sportsman's  Gun  II.  12 
This  being  a  sort  of  *  rough  and  tumble  ’  gauge  of  Express 
shooting  at  100  yards.  1884  Sir  H.  Halford  ibid.  II.  14 
These  rifles  [made  by  Purdey  in  1859]  must  be  considered 
as  the  first  of  the  class  now  known  as  Express — a  term  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  first  used  either  by  the  late  Lord  Henry 
Bentinck  or  by  Lord  Leconfield.  1888  Pall  Mall  G.  10  J uly 
7/1  It  has  been  proved  that  ‘express’  bullets  are  used  by 
the  Zulus  or  their  allies. 

d.  Express  delivery :  (in  the  Postal  service)  im¬ 
mediate  delivery  by  special  messenger,  on  a  sys¬ 
tem  introduced  in  1891  ;  so  express  fee ,  messenger , 
packet ,  etc.  [Here  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the 
adj.  from  attrib.  uses  of  the  sbi] 

1891  Post  Office  Guide  Oct.  227  There  is  no  Express  de¬ 
livery.  .on  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  or  Christmas  Day.  1892 
Ibid.  Apr.  17  On  the  delivery  of  an  Express  Packet,  the  de¬ 
livering  Messenger  may  take  a  reply.  .The  Express  fee  must 
be  prepaid.  Ibid.  18  Letters  and  Parcels  are  accepted  for 
conveyance  by  Express  Messenger  to  the  General  Post  Office. 

B.  adv.  [Cf.  Expressly.] 

+  1.  Clearly,  plainly,  unmistakably.  With  verbs 
of  speaking  :  In  distinct  terms,  positively.  Obs. 

6-1325  E.  E.  A  Hit.  P.  B.  1158  Danyel  . .  devysed  sum 
tyme,  As .  .is  proued  expresse  in  his  profecies.  14  . .  Purif. 
Alary  in  Tundale’s  Vis.  130  To  the  law  sche  mekely  wold 
obey  F rom  poynt  to  poynte  the  gospel  seyth  expresse.  c  1450 
St.  Cuthbert  (Surtees)  3589  pis  chapiter  it  schewes  expresse 
What  fandyng  he  tholed  in  sekenes.  1556  Lauder  T ractate 
255  Haue  3e  thare  herts,  I  say  expresse,  Than  all  is  3ours 
that  thay  possesse.  1712  Berkeley  Pass.  Obed.  §  23  Such 
a  contract  is  an  express  known  part  of  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  a  nation. 

+  2.  a.  Followed  by  against :  Directly,  b. 
With  respect  to  dimension  or  number :  Exactly, 
c.  Completely.  Obs. 
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a.  c  1386  Chaucer  Doctor's  T.  182  Virginius.  .holdeth 
expresse  a^einst  j>e  wille  of  me  My  seruaunt.  1578  Gude 
Godly  Ball  158  The  Leuittis  . .  reft  thair  teind  and  mekill 
mair,  Expres  aganis  Goddis  command. 

b.  C1475  Partenay  3004  Fiftene  fote  long  this  Geaunt 
was  expresse.  1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  1.  142  Also  the 
yeres  of  our  blessed  sauyoure  Syxe  hundreth  foure  score  and 
nyne  expresse  The  Brytons  were  expulsed . .  From  Englande 
to  walles. 

C.  c  1475  Partenay  4357  Hys  hauberke  dismailled  all 
expresse.  1513  Douglas  AEneis  xm.  ii.  52  To  mak  end  of 
our  harmis  and  distres !  Our  panefull  labour  passit  is  expres. 

3.  Specially,  on  purpose,  for  a  particular  end  ; 
hence  (to  go,  send,  etc.)  with  speed.  In  mod. 
use  also,  by  express  messenger  or  train. 

1386  Chaucer  Doctor  s  T.  105  This  mayde,  of  which  I  telle 
my  tale  expresse.  1667  Pepys  Diary  (1879)  IV.  368,  I  sent 
Mr.  C.  express  thither  to  see  how  matters  go.  1708  Lond . 
Gaz.  No.  4490/3  M.  Osten  . .  came  Express  . .  to  make  his 
Compliments  to  his  Prussian  Majesty.  1760  T.  Hutchin¬ 
son  Hist.  Coll.  Mass.  iii.  398  A  small  vessel  had  been  sent 
to  England  express. .  with  a  representation  of  the  exposed 
state  of  the  colony.  1844  Disraeli  Coningsby  iv.  ix,  As  if 
the  grand  furniture  and  the  grand  servants  had  all  come 
down  express  from  town.  1870  Lowell  Study  Wind.  2  A 
piece  of  news  worth  sending  express. 

Comb.  1870  Emerson  Soc.  8p  Solit.  xi.  278  No  express- 
rider,  no  attorney,  no  magistrate. 

C.  sb.i 

1.  =  Express  messenger:  see  A.  4.  Now  Hist. 
or  arch.  exc.  in  sense  of  an  express  messenger  of 
the  Postal  Department. 

1619  Vct.  Doncaster  in  Eng.  <$•  Germ.  (Camden)  177,  I 
will  spedily  advertise  his  Maty  by  an  expresse.  1680  Lond. 
Gaz.  No.  1536/4  An  Express  is  arrived  in  14  days  from 
Madrid,  but  we  know  not  what  he  brings.  1780  R.  R. 
Livingston  in  Sparks  Corr.  Amer.  Rev.  (1853)  DP  2 
This  hasty  letter  is  written  while  the  express  waits.  1816 
Keatinge  Trav.  I.  34  Faster  than  an  express  could  travel : 
at  least  in  these  regions.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Praits , 
The  Times  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  118  Its  expresses  outrun  the 
despatches  of  the  government.  1891  Daily  News  4  Apr.  6/7 
We  expect  the  Post  Office  to  convey  the  necessary  orders — 
either  by  post,  by  telegraph,  by  telephone,  or  by  ‘express.' 

b.  transf  The  message  sent  by  an  ‘  express  7 ; 
a  dispatch. 

1642  Milton  (title)  Observations  upon  some  of  his 
Majestie’s  [Charles  I.]  late  Answers  and  Expresses.  1659 
Pearson  Creed  (1839)  282  By  an  express  written  to  Tiberius, 
and  by  him  presented  to  the  senate.  1676  Dryden  Aurengz. 
1.  i,  A  new  Express  all  Agra  doesafright.  1741  Middleton 
Cicero  I.  v.  356  Cicero,  .received  two  expresses  from  his 
Brother  Quintus.  1807  Beverley  8?  Kexby  Road  Act  6 
Conveying  the  mails  of  letters  and  expresses  under  the 
authority  of  His  Majesty’s  Post-Master  General.  18.. 
Wellington  in  Daily  News  20  Nov.  (1891)  5/1  Blucher 
picked  the  fattest  man  in  his  army  to  ride  with  an  express 
home.  1854  Dickens  Hard  T.  11.  ix,  Bitzer  had  come., 
with  an  express  from  Stone-Lodge. 

C.  ?  A  special  errand. 

c  1817  Hogg  Tales  <$•  Sk.  I  IT.  215  Tam’s  wife  had  occasion 
to  cross  the  wild  heights  on  some  express. 

2.  Short  for  a.  express-train  ;  b.  express  rifle. 

a*  1848  Dickens  Dombey  lv,  Express  comes  through  at 

four,  Sir.  1867  Trollope  He  Knew  xxiii,  [He]  went  down 
.  .by  the  early  express  to  Exeter. 

b.  1884  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Aug.  5/1  A  wealthy  ‘potter’ 

.  .blazed  away  with  a  double  express  at  the  deer  compelled 
to  pass  him.  1888  Rider  Haggard  Maiwa's  Revenge  127 
I,  handing  him  the  carbine,  took  from  him  my  express. 

3.  U  S.  An  institution  (conducted  by  private  en¬ 
terprise)  for  the  transmission  of  parcels,  etc.  Also 
attrib .  Cf.  Express  a.  4  d. 

The  carrying  of  goods  by  ‘  express,’  first  introduced  in  1839 
(see  quot.  1858)  has  had  an  enormous  development  in  the 
United  States.  In  Great  Britain  the  system  exists,  but  the 
name  is  little  used,  though  it  has  been  adopted  in  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  designations  of  one  or  two  of  the  ‘forwarding 
agencies,’  as  they  are  usually  called. 

1858  Homans  Cycl.  Comm.  644  s.v.  Express ,  William  F. 
Hamden,  .started  the  express  business  in  the  spring  of 
1839.  Ibid.  645  The  express  companies,  .transmit  nearly  all 
the  specie  and  bullion,  etc.  i860  Bartlett  Diet.  Amer., 
Express  Office,  an  establishment  which  rapidly  transmits 
parcels  and  goods.  Express  Wagon ,  the  wagon  in  which 
packages,  boxes,  etc.,  are  taken  to  and  from  an  express 
office.  186.  Postage  Stamp  I user.,  Pony  Express.  1863 
Stamped  Envelope  Inscr.,  Paid,  Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co. 
Through  our  California  and  Atlantic  Express.  1880  Daily 
News  20  Nov.  5/4  An  express  clerk  walks  through  the  train, 
takes  the  checks  of  passengers  who  want  their  baggage  de¬ 
livered,  and  gives  written  receipts  for  them, 
b.  The  goods  carried  by  an  *  express  \ 

1858  Homans  Cycl.  Comm.  644  Harnden  himself  acted  in 
that  capacity  [as  ‘  messenger  ’]  carrying  his  entire  express 
in  an  ordinary  valise. 

Hence  Expre-ss  v .,  U.  S.,  trans.  to  send  by 
express.  Expre  ssage,  the  sending  of  a  parcel  by 
express  ;  the  charge  or  cost  of  this. 

a  i860  Washington  Republic  Bartlett  Diet.  Amer.  The 
President’s  message  will  be  expressed  through  to  Boston, 
by  order  of  the  Postmaster-General.  1864  Webster  Express, 
to  send  by  express  messenger.  Expressage,  the  charge  for 
carrying  a  parcel  by  express  1880  Daily  News  20  Nov.  5/4 
There  is  a  saving  in  going  by  the  horse-cars  and  ‘  expressing  ’ 
the  luggage  at  a  shilling  a  trunk.  1883  Amer.  Newspaper 
Advt.,  The  books  will  be  sent  by  express  C.O.D.,  the  re¬ 
ceiver  paving  expressage  or  freight.  1888  II ar pc  As  Mag. 
Dec.  161/1  Tne  expressage  or  postage  has  not  been  prepaid. 

+  Express  (ekspre-s),  sb~  Obs.  [f.  the  vb. 
Cf.  late  L.  expressus  (u  stem).] 

1.  The  action  of  expressing  or  representing  by 
words,  signs,  or  actions;  an  instance  of  this. 
Const,  of. 


1644  Bulwer  Chirol.  8  The  Hand  seems  to.  .vie  expresses 
with  the  Tongue.  1648  Eikon  Bas.  94  With  expresses  of  my 
desires.  1654  R.  Boreman  Semi.  Ep.  Ded.,  So  they  might 
give  to  the  world  a  Cleare  Expresse  of  their  gratitude  to 
your  Lordship.  1672  J.  Howard  All  Mistaken  1.  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley  XV.  332  My  grief,  alas  !  is  far  beyond  express. 
*11716  South  Serm.  (1744)  X 1 . 156  Allow  of  no  other  expresses 
of  our  honour  to  him  [God]  but  distance  and  amazement. 

b.  A  condition  or  product  in  which  something 
is  expressed  ;  a  manifestation.  (Revived  by  Kings¬ 
ley  with  stress  e'xpress ,  after  i'tnpress .) 

1644  JER«  Taylor  Psalter  cxxxvi,  Making  all  Thy  crea¬ 
tures  to  be  expresses  of  Thy  power.  1663  J.  Spencer 
Prodigies  (1665)  34^  It  seems  to  have  been  the  common 
maxim . .  that  all  afflictions  were  the  expresses  of  displeasure. 
1848  Kingsley  Saint's  Trag.  iv.  iii.  232  Grace  brings  no 
merit  When  'tis  the  express  of  our  own  self-will. 

2.  A  mode  of  speech,  phrase  ;  an  utterance. 

1644  Hunton  Vind.  Treat.  Monarchy  v.  42  He  compares 

these  serious  expresses  to  Trajans  sudden  and  excessive 
speech.  1647  JER*  Taylor  Lib.  Proph.  v.  84, 1  have  shewed 
Scripture  in  its  plain  expresses  to  be  an  abundant  rule  of 
Faith,  a  1677  Barrow  Serm.  Wks.  1687.1.  361  Surely  those 
expresses  are  used  in  condescension  to  signify  the  . .  charit¬ 
able  benignity  of  God. 

b.  A  specific  mention,  statement,  or  injunction. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  v.  §  6. 91  This  Gentleman 
.  .caused  a  man  to  goedowne.  .into  the  Sea.  .with  expresse  to 
take  notice,  .where  it  [Coral]  groweth.  1660  Fuller  Mixt 
Contempt.  (1841)  206  They  had  no  express  in  scripture  that 
they  should  be  freed  from  the  particular  miseries  relating  to 
this  war.  1687  Tovverson  Baptism  343  Some  express  to  sig- 
nifie  such  a  thing  to  be  its  purpose,  a  1711  J.  Norris  Misc. 
(i687)2i5They.  .contradict  thegeneral  design  and  particular 
expresses  of  the  Gospel. 

3.  A  graphic  representation,  image  ;  fig.  a  type, 
model  (of  virtues). 

1513  Douglas  AEneis  xi.  vi.  161  This  Ene  was  first,  all 
out,  expres  Of  reuth,  compassioun,  and  of  gentilnes.  1646  Sir 
T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  v.  xx.  262  They  discoursed  in  silence, 
and  were  intuitively  understood  from  the  theory  of  their 
Expresses.  1646  J  Gregory  Notes  <5-  Observ.  (1684)  51  Some 
ancient  Coyns  have  been  called  by  the  name  of  their  Ex¬ 
presses,  as  . .  (saith  Pollux)  #cai  exaAecTo  /Sou?,  on  fiovv  el\€i/ 
i/jLT€7vno}fX€i/ovt  from  the  figure  of  an  ox  imprinted, 
b.  A  ‘  stamp/  impressed  character. 

1667  Waterhouse  Fire  Lond.  2  This  fatal  accident  had 
a  more  than  ordinary  express  of  fury. 

Express  (ekspre's),  v.  Also  4-6  expresse. 
[ME.  expresse ,  a.  OF.  espresser,  expresser  =  Pr. 
espressar,  Sp.  espresar,  Pg.  expressar,  med.  L.  ex- 
pressare  (15th  c.  in  Du  Cange),  f.  L.  ex-  out  + 
pressure  to  press,  frequentative  of premUre,  to  press. 
Taken  as  Eng.  repr.  of  L.  expriniere  of  which  the 
chief  senses  were  1.  to  press  out;  2.  to  form  (an 
image)  by  pressure,  to  represent  in  sculpture  or 
painting  3.  to  represent  or  set  forth  in  words  or 
actions.]  I.  To  press  out. 

1.  trans.  To  press,  squeeze,  or  wring  out ;  to 
press  (juice,  air,  etc.)  from ,  out  ^/"(anything). 

c  1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  127  (MS.  A.)  &  J?ei  fulfillen 
wounde.  .as  I  have  seid,  with  l?e  cloo)>  expressid  ofj>e  white 
of  an  ey.  1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  1.  vi,  When  men  of 
malice.,  his  venym  vtterly  expresse.  1569  R.  Androse  tr. 
Alexis'  Seer.  iv.  11.  37  Put  them  all  into  an  Orenge..and 
boyle  them  in  hote  embers,  then  expresse  it.  1594  Plat 
Jewell-ho .,  Cheni.  Concl.  16  Expresse  their  oile  according 
to  the  manner  herafter  set  down.  1638  T.  Whitaker  Blood 
of  Grape  18  Newly  exprest  from  the  grape.  1757  A.  Cooper 
Distiller  iii.  Iii.  (1760)  226  Express  the  Juice  and  Spirit. 
1804  Abernethy  Surg.  Observ.  94  To  puncture  the  upper 
tumour,  to  express  the  contents.  1880  Daily  Nevus  26  Feb. 
5/2  The  oil  or  oleomargarine  is  expressed  from  the  fat. 

b.  fig.  ( a )  To  extort  or  elicit  by  pressure. 
+  ( b )  To  expel,  get  rid  of,  by  force  (obs.). 

(a)  1547  J*  Harrison  Exhort.  Scottes  232  Youre  countrey 
weepinge  to  you  with  bloody  teares,  which  your  selfes  do 
expresse,  and  wring  out  of  her,  and  enforce  her  to  shed. 
1609  Holland  Amm.  Marcell.  xxix.  iv.  365  The  truth  was 
by  torture  expressed.  1612  Webster  White  Devil  1.  i,  Per¬ 
fumes.  .chaf’d,  .render  Their  pleasing  scents ;  and  so  afflic¬ 
tion  Expresseth  virtue  fully  1818  Hallam  Mid.  Ages(  1872) 
I.  209  To  employ  them  [Jews]  as  a  spunge  to  suck  their 
subjects’  money,  which  they  might  afterwards  express. 

(b)  1565  Golding  Ovids  Met.  Ep.  (1593)  6  Temperance 
which  doth  all  fowle  concupiscence  express.  1583  K.  James 
VI  in  Holinshed  Hist.  Scotl.  (1585)  442  That.. the  veritie 
may  be  tried  and  all  heresie  and  schisme.  .expressed. 

2.  To  emit  or  exude,  as  if  by  pressure. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  1.  i.  11.  ii.  21  Spirit  is  a  most 
subtile  vapor,  which  is  expressed  from  the  Blood.  1634 
Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  46  Orinus  is  an  ile.  of  which.,  the 
Silver-shining  Sand  expresseth  Sulphur.  1657  S.  Purchas 
Pol.  Flying-Ins.  158  Waxe  .  expressing  in  some  sort  a  scent 
of  honie.  1855  Thackeray  Newcomes  I.  no  Essences  into 
which  a  thousand  flowers  have  expressed  their  sweetest 
breath.  1882  Pall  Mall  G.  28  June  5V  Their  honey-dew, 
which  the  aphides  express  when  caressed  by  the  antenna;  of 
their  masters. 

3.  To  press  or  squeeze  out  the  contents  of.  Now 
rare. 

1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard  Texts  289  To  expresse  and  make  use 
of  that  sweet  fruit.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iv.  vii. 
197  A  bladder  blowne  is  weightier  then  one  empty,  and  if  it 
containe  a  quart,  expressed  and  emptied  it  will  abate  about 
halfe  a  graine.  1725  Bradley  Earn.  Diet.  s.v.  Nutmeg , 
Heat  the  Nutmegs  in  a  Kettle,  and  then  to  express  them 
strongly.  1882  Med.  Temp.  Jrnl.  LI.  141  After  the  grapes 
have  been  expressed. 

+  4.  To  press  hard  (in  battle).  Obs.  rare — 

c  1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn  xli.  (1890)  152  Seeng  herself  so 
sore  expressyd,  her  knyghtes  and  her  men  slayne. 


II.  To  portray,  represent. 

5.  To  represent  by  sculpture,  drawing,  or  paint¬ 
ing  ;  to  portray,  delineate,  depict.  In  general 
sense  obs.  or  arch. ;  but  surviving  as  a  transferred 
use  of  sense  8  :  To  render,  set  forth,  convey  a 
notion  of  (facts,  characteristics,  details)  by  plastic 
or  graphic  representation. 

1382  Wyclif  Ezek.  xxiii.  14  The  ymagis  of  Caldexs  ex¬ 
pressid  ..  in  colours.  1588  Fraunce  Lawiers  Log.  1.  i.  2  b, 
That  paynter  is  most  cunning  who  can  most  lively  expresse 
his  face  whose  counterfaite  he  is  to  drawe.  1611  Coryat 
Crudities  31 1  Whereof  [Amphitheatre  at  Veronal  I  have 
expressed  a  picture  in  this  place.  1720  Strype  Stow's 
Sum.  (1754)  II.  vi.  ii.  598/2  In  every  part  of  this  tomb 
are  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this  King  expressed  in 
solid  brass.  1762-71  H.  Walpole  Vertue's  Anecd.  Paint. 
(1786)  V.  155  Loggan  used  long  strokes  in  expressing  flesh. 
1839  Murchison  Silur.  Syst.  1.  xx.  265  Quarried  down  be¬ 
low  the  ordinary  surface  of  the  adjacent  ground,  as  rudely 
expressed  in  this  woodcut. 

t  b.  To  be  an  image  or  likeness  of ;  to  resemble 
[After  L.  exprim  erv'].  Obs. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  45/1  His  handes  expressyd  the 
lyknes  and  symylitude  of  the  more  brother.  1548  Udall, 
etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Acts  xvii.  64  Man  expresseth  God . .  as  the 
childe  doeth  resemble  hys  father  or  mother.  1635  A.  Staf¬ 
ford  Fern.  Glory  (1869)  147  Her  arms  express  the  Crosse  on 
which  Hee  dide.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Past.  1.  32  Kids  and 
Whelps  their  Sires  and  Dams  express. 

6.  To  represent  symbolically.  Said  both  of  the 
agent  and  the  symbol  employed.  In  Math,  to  re¬ 
present  by  a  figure,  symbol,  or  formula.  Phrase, 
To  express  (a  quantity)  in  terms  of  (another). 

1649  Bp.  Reynolds  Hosea  ii.  83  They  should  the  better 
expres  the  condition  of  strangers.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig. 
Sacr.  11.  ii.  §  6  A  Child  to  express  coming  into  the  world,  an 
old  man  for  going  out  of  it.  1684  R.  H.  Sch.  Recreate  115 
The  Characters  placed  on  the  five  Lines,  express  the  Notes 
themselves,  a  1749  Boyse  Triumphs  Nat.  199  The  dim 
twilight  of  the  arch  above  Seems  to  express  the  queen’s 
disastrous  love.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.  Fluxion ,  To 
express  the  fluxions  of  simple  variable  quantities  . .  you  need 
only  put  the . .  letters  which  express  them  with  a  dot  over 
them.  1811  Hutton  Course  Math.  III.  372  The  fluxional 
equa.  expressing  the  relation  between  x  and  z.  1816  J. 
Smith  Panorama  Sc.  $  Art  I.  38  Instruments  have  even 
been  described,  which  express  upon  paper . .  the  several 
winds  that  have  blown.  1838  T.  Thomson  Cheni.  Org. 
Bodies  34  If  we  express  the  composition  of  camphoric  acid 
by  the  formula  5  (Ca  H1£)  +  Or>.  1857  Maurice  Ep.  St.  John 
xvii.  275  The  divine,  holy,  self-sacrificing  life  which  it  [the 
blood  sign]  would  appear  to  express. 

7.  To  manifest  or  reveal  by  external  tokens.  Of 
actions,  appearances,  etc. :  To  betoken.  Now  al¬ 
most  exclusively  with  reference  to  feelings  or  per¬ 
sonal  qualities,  the  wider  use  being  arch,  ox  poet. 

1549  Coverdale  Erasm.  Par.  1  Pet.  1  He  admonisheth 
them,  that.,  they  expresse  a  life  worthie  of  their  profession. 
1612  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Cupids  Rev.  1.  i,  If  he  be  A  god,  he  will 
express  it  upon  thee  my  child.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav. 
(1677)  276  Such  was  the  singular  personal  valour  Ismael  ex¬ 
pressed.  c  1720  Prior  Henry  Emma  429  No  longer  shall 
thy  bodice  aptly  lac’d.  .That  air  and  harmony  of  shape  ex¬ 
press.  a  1763  Shenstone  Elegies  xi.  31, 1  pray’d .  .To  see  the 
trees  express  their  planter’s  care.  1814  Jane  Austen  Mans/. 
Park{T&$\)  177  Never  did  tone  express  indifference  plainer. 
c  1850  Neale  Hymns  East.  Ch.  80  The  excellence  of  beauty 
In  Jesus  was  expressed.  1859  Tennyson  Vivien  220  A 
robe  . .  that  more  exprest  Than  hid  her,  clung  about  her 
lissome  limbs.  1877  E.  R.  Conder  Bas.  Faith  i,  10  Worship 
.  .directly  expresses  sentiment  and  emotion. 

b.  refl. 

1549  Coverdale  Erasm .  Par.  j  Pet.  II.  10  The  inherit¬ 
ance  is  ready,  .the  possession  whereof  he  hath,  .entered  for 
your  sakes,  so  that  you  expresse  yourselves  worthy  of  it. 
1655-60  Stanley  Hist  Philos.  (1701)  275/2  They  have  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  faithful  in  the  performance  of  such  things 
as  were  committed  to  their  Charge.  1858  Hawthorne /'V. 
8p  It.  frills.  I.  262  God  expressed  himself  in  the  landscape 
to  mankind.  1859  Kingsley  Misc .  I.  357  The  inward  beauty 
seldom  fails  to  express  itself  in  the  outward. 

8.  To  represent  in  language  ;  to  put  into  words, 
set  forth  (a  meaning,  thought,  state  of  things)  ;  to 
give  utterance  to  (an  intention,  a  feeling). 

Now  the  prevailing  use ;  senses  5-7,  so  far  as  they  survive, 
are  often  felt  as  transferred  from  this. 

1386  Chaucer  Prioress'  T.  24  Lady.  .Thy  vertu  and  thy 
grete  humylitee,  Ther  may  no  tonge  expresse.  14.  .Epiph. 
in  Tundale's  Vis.  108  With  hys  mowthe  who  con  the  myrthe 
expresse?  *:  1425  Wyntoun  Cron.  vm.  iv.  236  Til  hawe  of 
J?ame  knawlage  Expressyd . .  in  oure  Langage.  1535  Cover- 
dale  Prov.  i.  23  Lo,  I  wil  expresse  my  mynde  vnto  you.  1633 
Eakl  Manch.  A  l  Mondo  (1636)  190  As  griefes  concealed,  so 
joyes  expressed  grow  greater.  1672  ViLLiERs(Dk.  Buckhm.) 
Rehearsal  1.  i.  (Arb.)  27  A  phrase  they  have  got  among 
them,  to  express  their  no-meaning  by.  a  1684  Earl  Ros- 
com.  Ess.  Verse  42  Harmonious  Horace  flows  With  Sweet¬ 
ness  not  to  be  exprest  in  Prose.  1768  Sterne,  Sent.  Joum ., 
The  Rose ,  I  could  not  have  expressed  it  half  so  well. 
1832  A.  Fonblanque  Eng.  under  7  Administ.  (1837)  II.  257 
The  Princess  expressed  her  surprise  that  the  people  in  a 
famine  did  not  eat  buns,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  xxviii.  307 
My  chief  difficulty,  .may  be  expressed  in  a  very  few  words. 
1885  Law  Rep.  29  Chanc.  Div.  448  The  lease  correctly 
expressed  the  bargain  between  the  parties. 

b.  refl .  To  put  one’s  thoughts  into  words;  to 
utter  what  one  thinks  ;  to  state  one’s  opinion. 
+  Also  intr.  for  refl. 

1601  Shaks.  Twcl.  N.  11.  i.  16  It  charges  me  in  manners, 
the  rather  to  expresse  myselfe.  1609  B.  Jonson  Silent  Worn. 
iii.  ii,  What  an  excellent  choice  Phrase  this  Lady  expresses 
in.  1659 Burton's  Diary  J1828)  IV.  325  Every  man  has 
not  the  gift  of  expressing  himself  so  in  short  as  others.  1711 
Addison  Sped.  No.  5  f  5  English  Writers  in  their  way  of 
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thinking  and  expressing  themselves.  1884  A.  R.  Penning¬ 
ton  Wiclifyxvi.  247  He  expresses  himself  still  more  strongly 
in  his  unprinted  writings. 

U  confused  use. 

1744  E.  Heywood  Female  Spectator  (1748)  I.  182  The 
admiration  he  expresses  to  have  for  her. 

C.  Of  a  word,  phrase,  or  statement :  To  repre¬ 
sent  (a  thought,  sentiment,  state  of  facts)  ;  to  de¬ 
note,  import,  signify.  Also  wkh  sentence  as  obj. 

1526  Pilgr .  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  4  b,  The  ordynary 
glose  vpon  the  fyrst  epystle  of  Saynt  Paule  to  ye  Corinthes 
doth  expresse  that..&c,  1588  Shaks.  L .  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  124 
Something.  .That  shall  expresse  my  true-loues  fasting 
paine.  1729  Butler  Ser»i.  Wks.  1874  II.  51  No  words  can 
express  too  strongly  the  caution  which  should  be  used.  1870 
Jevons  Elem.  Logic  iii.  16  Every  assertion  or  statement  ex¬ 
presses  the  agreement  or  difference  of  two  things. 

+  9.  a.  To  mention,  specify.  Obs. 

c  1400  Maundev.  (Roxb.)xxiv.  112  J>e  messangere  of  Godd 
expressed  }>at  nowmer  [nyne]  so  specially.  1447  Bokf.nham 
Seyntys  Introd.  (Roxb.)  2  An  austyn  frere  Whos  name  as 
now  I  ne  wyl  expresse.  1463  Bury  Wills  (1850)  17  My 
frendys.  .as  many  as  ben  expressyd  be  name  in  this  my  seid 
wille.  i6ix  Bible  Num.  i.  17  These  men,  which  are  ex¬ 
pressed  by  their  names.  1640  Yorke  Union  Hon.  84  M. 
Milles  in  his  Catalogue  never  expresseth  him.  1668  Cul¬ 
pepper  &  Cole  Bart  hoi.  Anat.  1.  iii.  5  In  this  Table  are 
expressed  the  common  Coverings  of  the  Belly.  1772-84 
Cook  Voy.  (1790)  IV.  1204  The  respective  crews  of  both 
ships,  remained  as  expressed  in  the  two  underwritten  lists, 
t  b.  To  give  an  account  of,  describe.  Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Ca?i.  Yeom.  Prol.  <$-  T.  752  It  werieth  me 
to  telle  of  his  falsnesse  ;  And  natheles  yit  wol  I  it  expresse. 
1548  Tindale  {title)  A  Briefe  declaration  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ments,  expressing  the  fyrst  oryginall  how  they  came  up. 
*573  Abp.  Parker  Corr.  (1852)  425,  I  thought  it  not  against 
my  profession  to  express  my  times,  and  give  some  testimony 
of  my  fellow-brothers.  1613  Heywood  Silver  Age  iii.  Wks. 
1874  III.  129  Heardsman,  thou  hast  exprest  a  monstrous 
beast.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  m.  12  Pelops’  Iv'ry 
Shoulder  . .  with  all  the  rest  Of  Grecian  Tales,  by  Poets 
are  exprest.  1798  Malthus  Popul.  (1878)  p.  v,  The  Essay 
.  .was  suggested  as  is  expressed  in  the  preface. 

t  c.  To  state  or  describe  (an  object)  as,  or  to 
be  (so  and  so).  Also  with  for .  Obs . 

1523  Fitzherb.  Surf.  xx.  41  Homage,  fealte,  and  ii.^.  by 
the  yere.  .And  this  he  maye  expresse  the  seruyee  of  the  rent. 
x579  Fenton  Guicciard.  (1618)  7  The  Pope  ..  was  not 
ashamed . .  to  call  them  his  children,  and  expressed  them  to 
the  world  for  such.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  1.  vi.  §  3 
He  expresseth  Adrastus  to  be  the  first  King  of  Sicyon.  1784 
Cowper  Task  11.  399,  I  would  express  him  simple,  grave, 
sincere.  1798  Dallas  A mer.  Law  Rep.  I.  3  The  bills  of 
lading  express  this  rum  to  be  shipped  on  the  risk  of  C. 

+  d.  To  designate,  mention  by  a  certain  title. 

1659  Pearson  Creed  (1839)  122  So  Isaiah,  Ezekiel*  and 
Hosea,  have  expressed  him,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have 
farther  occasion  to  show.  1677  Hale  Contempt.  11.  45  The 
Wise  man  chuseth  to  express  him  by  that  Title  of  Creator. 

fe.  intr.  To  make  mention,  give  an  account 
of.  Obs. 

x43°~5°  tr*  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  79  Mony  prouinces,  of  whom 
hit  schalle  be  expressede  by  ordre.  1509  Hawes  Past. 
Pleas,  xi.  i,  Fame  gan  to  expresse  Of  jeoperdous  way  to  the 
toure  peryllous. 

10.  To  state  or  mention  explicitly ;  opposed  to 
imply . 

1596  Shaks.  Merck.  V.  iv.  i.  260  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the 
bond?  It  is  not  so  expresst;  But  what  of  that?  1651  Hobbes 
Leviath.  11.  xxii.  121  Toother  intent,  than  is  in  the  Writing 
.  .expressed.  1724  Watts  Logic  iii.  i,  Wheresoever  any  of 
these  words  are  used,  there  is  a  perfect  syllogism  expressed 
or  implied.  1732  Berkeley  Alciphr.  1.  §  4  Hints  and  allu¬ 
sions,  expressing  little,  insinuating  much.  1817  W.  Selwyn 
Law  Nisi  Prius  (ed.  4)  II.  751  The  promise  must  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  written  memorandum  or  note. 

fb.  To  draw  up  (a  commission)  in  express 
terms  ;  to  make  out  expressly.  Obs.  rare  “  K 

1462  Pas  ton  Lett.  No.  453  II.  104  Debenham  hathe  a  co* 
myscion  of  the  Kyng  expressed  oonly  for  that  schip  named 
in  hes  comyscion. 

Expressed  (ekspre*st \ppl.a.  Also  6-8  ex¬ 

prest.  [f.  Express  v.  +  -ed  k] 

1.  Pressed  out ;  extracted  or  forced  out  by 
mechanical  pressure.  Expressed  oil  (seequot.  1859). 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer  s  Bk.  Physicke  116/1  The  best 
expressed  oyle  of  Nutmegges.  x66o  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys. 
Mech.  xxiv.  188  After  this  express'd  Oyl,  we  made  tryal  of 
a  distill’d  one.  1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  0/  Diet  269  The 
express’d  Juices  of  several  Vegetables.  1859  Gullick  & 
Timbs  Paint.  206  They  [the  fixed  oils]  are  termed  ‘ex¬ 
pressed'  oils  because  they  are  not  extracted  by  distillation, 
like  the  essential  oils.  1875  Ure  Diet.  Arts  III.  432  s.  v. 
Oils,  Recently-expressed  or  very  fresh  oils. 

+  b.  That  has  had  the  juice,  etc.,  pressed  out  of 
it ;  squeezed  or  wrung  dry.  Obs. 

a  1682  SirT.  Browne  Tracts  13  They  might  after  give  the 
expressed  and  less  usefull  part  unto  their  swine.  1705  T. 
Greenhili.  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXV.  2010  Like  an  expressed 
Sponge.  1743  Lond.  Country  Brew.  11.  (ed.  2)  101  As  is. . 
plain  in  all  expressed  Vegetables. 

2.  Uttered  or  made  known  in  words. 

x54«  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  John  122  a,  By  the  ex¬ 
pressed  voyce  of  this  man.  1892  Daily  News  6  Feb.  6  1 
In  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  deceased. 
Mod.,  Inconsistent  with  his  own  expressed  opinions. 

+  b.  Express,  explicit.  Also  of  a  functionary : 
Stated,  recognized.  Obs. 

1534  Whitinton  Tullyes  Offices  L  (1540)  15  The  vttermost 
of  right  is  expressed  wronge.  1553  Eden  Treat.  Newe  I?id. 
(Arb.)  8  It  is  not  written  by  expressed  wordes  that,  etc. 
1554  Knox  Godly  Let.  C  viij,  No  such  promese  haue  we  . . 
but  rather  the  exprest  contrarie.  1658  Ussher  Ann.  vi. 


440  Gorgias  their  exprest  Commander  was  from  them.  1736 
Butler  Anal.  1.  vi.  159  The.  .perception  of  good  and  ill  de¬ 
sert,  .makes  [the  sanction]  appear,  as  one  may  say  expressed. 

3.  Expressed  species  (transl.  L.  species  expressa) : 
in  Scholastic  Philosophy,  a  ( species  ’  or  essential 
form  imposed  on  outward  objects  by  the  activity 
j  of  the  mind  itself.  The  term  was  revived  by  Le 
|  Clerc  in  his  pseudo-scientific  Optics  :  see  quot. 

1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.  Species ,  Expressed  Species  are 
1  those,  .which  proceed  from  within.  .Le  Clerc,  in  his  system 
i  of  vision  . .  has  called  upon  the  stage  again  the  species  ex - 
j  fressze  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  For  according  to  him, 

:  it  is  not  by  species  or  images  impressed  on  the  optic  nerve, 

!  that  the  soul  sees  objects,  but  by  rays  which  she  herself 
directs  to  them.  [1857  Maurice  Mot.  <5*  Met.  Philos.  III. 
v.  §  90.  232  The  mind  knows  itself,  .not  by  a  species  im¬ 
pressed  upon  it,  but  by  a  species  expressed  from  it.] 

+  Expre  ssedly,  adv.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -l\-2.] 
Statedly,  avowedly  ;  explicitly,  expressly. 

«x555  Ridley  Wks.  137  Other  words,  which  the  same 
writer  hath  expressedly  in  other  places.  1558  Knox  First 
Blast  (Arb.)  33  Here  expressedly  is  a  man  apointed  to  be 
chosen  king.  1609  J.  Raynolds  Agst.  Bellarmine  (1610)  46 
Whether  expressedly,  or  implyedly.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  1.  v.  17  This  is.  .detractory  unto  the  intellect, 
and  sense  of  man  expressedly  disposed  for  that  inquisition. 

Expresser,  -or  (ekspre-ssj).  [f.  Express  v. 
+  -hr  1 ,  -or.]  One  who  or  that  which  expresses. 
1581  Mulcaster  Positiofis  v.  (1887)  32  Reading  being  but 
the  expresser  of  the  written  characters.  1587  Golding  De 
Mornay  vi.  73  And  the  Second  [Worker]  is  the  liuely  ex¬ 
presser  of  the  First.  1623  Shakspere' s  Wks.  To  Rdr., 
Who,  as  he  was  a  happie  imitator  of  Nature,  was  a  most 
gentle  expresser  of  it.  1642  Ld.  Digby  Elvira  (1667)  5 
Ready.. To  make  his  Sword  th’  expresser  of  his  mind.  1872 
Conington  Aeneid  v.  340  note,  Expressers  of  a  favourable  or 
adverse  opinion. 

b.  One  who  possesses  expressive  power  ;  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  art  of  expression.  * 
c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  1.  Comm.  (1865)  26  Our  most  accom¬ 
plished  expressor  helps  the  illustration  in  a  simile  of  his 
fervour.  1615  —  Odyss.  vm.  708  The  divine  expressor  did 
so  give  Both  act  and  passion,  that  he  made  it  live.  1856 
j  Masson  Ess.,  Shaks.  <$-  Goethe  23  He  [Shakespeare]  was  the 
I  greatest  expresser  that  ever  lived. 

+  Expressful,  a.  Obs.  rare -1.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ful.]  =  Expressive. 

1621  Lady  M.  Wroth  Urania  395  True  confession  of  that 
you  then  seemed  with  expressefull  joy  . .  to  entertaine. 
1629  H.  Burton  Babel  no  Bethel  17  A  question  . .  set  downe 
in  most  cleare  and  expresseful  termes. 

Expressible  (ekspre'sib’l),  a.  Also  7  -able, 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -IBLE.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  expressed. 

1605  R.  Carew  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  too  In  some 
[words]  we  buylde  others  not  expressable  in  their  mother 
tongue.  111628  Preston  Serm.  (1630)  43  As  farre  as  it  is 
expressable,  we  will  explaine  unto  you.  1677  Gilpin 
Dxmonol.  11.  ix.  403  They  are  under  an  expressible  sense  of 
Divine  Wrath.  1794  Sir  W.  Jones  Orthogr.  Asiatic  Words 
Wks.  1799  I.  192  A  diphthong  composed  of  our  first  and 
third  vowels,  and  expressible,  therefore,  by  them.  1851 
Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  II.  111.11.  iii.  §  26  Michael  Angelo  held 
the  imagination  to  be  entirely  expressible  in  rock.  1875 
Jevons  Money  70  Easily  expressible  in  terms  of  the  unit. 

+  2.  Able  to  express  oneself.  Obs. 

1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  it.  xli.  240  In  Loue  and  Thanks 
. .  tis  in  a  Mans  own  power  to  be  expressible. 

Expressing  (ekspre-siq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ing k]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Express;  the 
action  a.  of  pressing  out,  pressing  out  the  con¬ 
tents  of ;  b.  of  representing,  uttering,  or  manifest¬ 
ing  (thoughts,  meanings,  etc.).  Now  gerundial. 

1530  Palsgf.  Introd.  17  No  parte  of  the  vowell,  at  his  ex- 
pressyng,  shulde  passe  forth  by  the  mowth.  1627  Lisander 
fy  Cal.  1.  4  Pleasant  beyond  expressing,  a  1631  Donne 
Lett.  (1651)  260,  I  cannot  hope  for  better  expressings  (in 
Poems)  than  I  have  given  of  them.  1668  Wilkins  Real 
Char.  355  The  expressing  of  any  one  syllable  in  a  word, 
with  a  little  higher  tune,  and  longer  time  then  others.  1889 
Pall  Mall  G.  6  May  2/1  The . .  expressing  of  seed  for  oils. 

Expression  (ekspre’Jbn).  [a.  F.  expression , 
ad.  L.  expression- em,  n.  of  action  f.  expriniere : 
see  Express  v.] 

I.  1.  The  action  of  pressing  or  squeezing  out. 

1594  Plat  Jewell-ho.  59  After  . .  the  Coast-men  have  by 

expression  . .  gotten  that  kind  of  traine  oyle.  .from  the  fish. 
1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  633  Their  Juyces . .  are  so  fleshy,  .they 
cannot  make  Drink  by  expression.  1725  Bradley  Fam. 
Diet.  s.  v.  Plague,  Separate  the  Vinegar  from  the  Herbs  by 
way  of  strong  Expression.  1822  Imison  Sc.  $  Art  II.  129 
Many  vegetables  afford  essential  oil  by  expression  or  by  dis¬ 
tillation.  1859  Tennent  Ceylon  II.  ix.  vi.  542  The  crushing 
of  the  coco-nut  for  the  expression  of  the  oil. 

t  b.  cotter.  Something  pressed  or  squeezed  out ; 
an  expressed  drink,  juice,  liquor,  etc.  Obs. 

1612  Enchirid.  Med.15%  Let  it  bee  again  boyled.  Then  make 
a  strong  expression.  1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Famne 
435  Mixe  together  both  these  expressions,  letting  them  code. 
1686  W.  Harris  tr.  L emery' s  Chym.  (ed.  3)  504  Express 
through  a  Linen  Cloth  . .  and  let  the  expression  settle. 

II.  Representation,  manifestation.  Cf.  Express 

v.  II. 

2.  a.  The  action  of  expressing  or  representing  (a 
meaning,  thought,  state  of  things)  in  words  or 
symbols ;  the  utterance  (of  feelings,  intentions, 
etc.).  Also,  in  early  use :  +  Explicit  mention  ; 
description  (obs.).  b.  The  action  or  process  of 
manifesting  (qualities  or  feelings)  by  action,  ap¬ 
pearance  or  other  evidences  or  tokens. 


1460  Capgrave  Chron.  Ded.  2  Eldebokes.  .make  more  ex¬ 
pression  of  thoo  stories ..  than  I  have.  1634  W.  Tirwhyt 
Balzac's  Lett.  48  You  have  now  no  further  use  of  Cyphers, 
for  the  expression  of  your  minde  to  my  Lorde  the  Cardinall. 
1647  Crashaw  Sosp.  d'Her.  xxv,  The  forehead's  shade,  in 
grief's  expression  there,  Is  what  in  sign  of  joy  . .  a  smile  is 
here.  1659  Pearson  0*^(1839)  282  It  behoved  us  to  take 
notice  of  the  Roman  governor  in  the  expression  of  our 
Saviour’s  passion.  1856  Frcude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858'  I.  iii.  207 
To  encourage  the  fullest  expression  of  public  feeling. 

C.  phr.  Beyond ,  past  expression ,  +  within  the 
compass  of  expression  ;  to  seek,  find  expression. 

1624  Massinger  Pari.  Lovev.  i,  This  is  cruelty  Beyond 
expression.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  17  The 
greatest  peace  of  barbarity  within  the  compas  of  expres¬ 
sion.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iii.  591  The  place  he  found 
beyond  expression  bright.  1700  Dryden  Theodore  H. 
384  The  unhappy  man.  .who  past  expression  loved.  1830 
♦  Tennyson  Adeline  i,  Faintly  smiling  Adeline,  .beyond  ex¬ 
pression  fair.  1870  Max  Muller  .SV.  Relig.  (1873)  218  Some 
of  the  fundamental  ideas  that  found  expression  in  the  ancient 
systems  of  faith  and  worship.  1878  M.  A.  Brown  Nadcschda 
44  Born  in  love’s  own  heaven  Was  all  that  sought  expression. 

3.  quasi -cotter,  a.  An  utterance,  declaration, 
representation,  b.  An  action,  state,  or  fact 
whereby  some  quality,  feeling,  etc.,  is  manifested ; 
a  sign,  token.  (Now  only  const,  of). 

a.  1634  Habington  Ccistara  (Arb.)  134  You’le.  .hate  th’ 
expressions  of  your  heart,  a  1649  Chas.  I.  Wks.  206  Who 
have.. made  most  real  expressions  to  prevent  the  present 
Distractions.  1665  Manley  Grotius *  Lena  C.  Warres  898 
King  Philips  expressions  were  not  written  in  Latine  or 
French,  but  in  the  Spanish  Tongue.  1714  Ockley  in  Lett. 
Lit.  Men  (Camden)  350  Upon  the  account  of  an  unguarded 
expression.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  256  Your  words 
. .  are  the  very  expression  of  my  own  feelings. 

b.  a  1628  Preston  New  Covt.  (1634)  385  That  fearfull- 

nesse  at  Mount  Sinai,  was  but  only  an  expression  of  the 
feare  which  [etc.].  1669  W.  Holder  Speech  5  Common  life 

is  full  of  this  kind  of  significant  Expressions,  by  Knocking, 
Beckoning,  Frowning,  .and  the  like.  1734.  Grub  St.  Jr7il.  2 
May  4/3  A  Conference  on  their  [the  Passions']  general  and 
particular  Expressions.  1816  Mackintosh  Bacon  <5-  Locke 
Wks.  1846  I.  336  To  render  theory  the  simple  expression  of 
facts.  1836  J.  Gilbert  Chr.  Atonem.  viii.  308  The  death 
of  Christ  was  the  expression  of  Divine  love.  1878  Huxley 
Physiogr.  222  Every  change  in  the  form  and  size  of  the 
growing  plant  is  simply  the  expression  of  the  mode  of  growth. 

+  c.  Nonce-use.  To  become  expression  :  to  be¬ 
come  a  byword,  or  proverbial  type  of  something. 

c  1634  W.  Cartwright  Ordinary  iii.  iii.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley 
XII.  262  Mean.  Let  me  be  More  miserable  than  Littleworth. 
Jane.  Is  he  become  expression  ? 

4.  Manner  or  means  of  representation  in  lan¬ 
guage  ;  wording,  diction,  phraseology. 

1628  Wither  Brit.  Rememb.  11.  18  Such  a  plaine  Expres¬ 
sion,  to  acquire,  That  ev’ry  one  my  meaning  may  discerne. 
1669  W.  Holder  Speech  5  The  variety  of  instructive  Ex¬ 
pressions  by  speech,  wherewith  Man.  .is  endowed,  .for  the 
communication  of  his  thoughts.  1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit.  317 
Expression  is  the  dress  of  thought.  1738  Birch  Milton  I. 
78  Stuffed  with  gawdy  Metaphors  and  Fancy,  far  more  Ex¬ 
pression  than  Matter.  1757  Gray  Let.  Poems  (1775)  252, 
I . .  mean  by  expression  . .  the  whole  dress,  fashion,  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  a  thought.  1859  Geo.  Eliot  A.  Bede  7  Gyp 
..gave  a  short  bark.,  he  had  not  a  great  range  of  ex¬ 
pression.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  28  Feb.  12/1  It  is  not  merely 
the  authors  of  books  who  should  study  right  expression, 
b.  A  word,  phrase,  or  form  of  speech. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iii.  xviii.  153  His  eyes 
were  dimme.  .caligarunt  oculi,  saith  Jerom.  .which  are  ex¬ 
pressions  of  diminution,  and  not  of  absolute  privation,  a  1661 
Fuller  Worthies  { 1840)  II.  542  The  Scripture  expression, 
‘  From  Dan  to  Beersheba’.  1749  Fielding  Tom  Jonesxx iii. 
iii,  Having  left  Mr.  Miller  a  little  while  to  chew  the  cud  (if 
I  may  use  that  expression).  1886  Froude  Oceana  i.  7  Am¬ 
biguous  expressions  were  explained  away  when  challenged, 
t  C.  A  designation,  descriptive  title.  Obs. 

a  1631  Donne  On  Transl.  Ps.  Wks.  1839  VI.  562  Eternal 
God,  for  whom  whoever  dare  Seek  new  expressions,  do  the 
circle  square. 

d.  Alg.  A  collection  of  symbols  together  ex¬ 
pressing  an  algebraical  quantity. 

1796  Hutton  Math.  Diet.  I.  460/2  The  expression.  .2 ah. 
1807  —  Course  Math.  II.  294  When  the  given  Fluxional 
Expression  is  in  this  Form,  .namely,  a  Fraction.  1841  J.  R. 
Young  Math.  Dissert.  Pref.  3  The  analytical  expression  for 
the  radius  of  curvature.  1871  B.  Stewart  Heat  §  51  We 
have  obtained  an  expression  for  the  difference  in  pressure. 

5.  a.  Of  the  countenance,  voice,  or  (occas.)  atti¬ 
tude,  etc. :  Capacity  or  fact  of  expressing  feeling 
or  character ;  expressive  quality,  b.  The  aspect 
(of  the  countenance),  intonation  (of  the  voice)  as 
indicating  a  state  of  feeling. 

a.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist. {1^6 )  II.  95  The  parts  of  the 
head  which  give  the  least  expression  to  the  face,  are  the  ears. 
x779  J*  Moore  Vie'iu  Soc.  Fr.  II.  li.  23  There  is  more  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  countenances  of  French  women.  1834  Med- 
win  Angler  in  Wales  II.  175  His  eyes  possessing  wonderful 
fire  and  expression.  1842  Miss  Mitford  in  L’Estrange  Life 
III.  ix.  156  A  want.,  of  shifting  shadow — of  that  transition 
which  is  as  expression  to  a  lovely  face.  1847  L.  Hunt  Jar 
Honey  x.  132  Infusing  a  soul  into  the  features  of  nature,  as 
expression  lights  up  a  beautiful  countenance. 

b.  1830  E.  Porter  Analysis  (ed.  3)  Introd.,  The  name¬ 
less  and  ever  varying  shades  of  expression  which  real  pathos 
gives  to  the  voice.  1830  DTsraeli  Chas.  /,  III.  vi.  iii  The 
countenance  whose  peculiar  expression  afterwards  was  so 
faithfully,  .transmitted  to  us.  1834  Pringle  A/r.  Sk.  iii.  158 
The  peculiar  expression  of  the  sound,  .instantly  undeceived 
me.  1860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xi.  7  An  expression  of  fatigue 
stamped  upon  his  countenance.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr. 
1.  vi,  ‘  Can't  I  !  ’  said  Abbey,  with  infinite  expression. 

6.  Fine  Arts.  a.  In  Painting  and  Sculpture  : 
The  fact  or  way  of  expressing  character,  senti- 
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ment,  action,  etc.  Also  (rarely)  a  feature  intended 
for  expression. 

1715  J.  Richardson  Th.  Paint.  86  Passerotto  has  drawn 
a  Christ’s  Head  as  going  to  be  Crucified,  the  Expression  cf 
which  is  marvellously  fine.  Ibid.  99  Robes,  or  other  Marks 
of.  .a  Profession  ..  are  Historical  Expressions  common  in 
Portraits.  1768  W.  Gilpin  Ess.  Prints  79  There  is  more 
expression  both  in  action  and  feature,  than  was  ever  perhaps 
shewn  in  so  small  a  compass.  1816  J.  Scott  Vis.  Paris  253 
Raphael’s  feeling  for  expression  was  probably  the  most  in- 
tense  feeling  ever  bestowed  on  a  human  being.  1856  Ruskin 
Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  iii.  §  19  The  chief  masterpieces  of 
expression  which  the  world  possesses  are  small  pictures  by 
Angelico. 

b.  In  Music.  The  manner  of  performance  (with 
respect,  c.g.  to  degrees  of  loudness  or  softness) 
suited  to  bring  out  the  feeling  of  a  musical  passage. 

1773  Barrington  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIII.  288  Expression 
is  wanting,  without  which  music  is  so  languid  and  inanimate. 
1797  Mrs.  Radcliffe  Italian  i,  Which  she  touched  with 
most  affecting  and  delicate  expression.  1864  Miss  Braddon 
H.  Dunbar  xxi,  She  played  with  brilliancy,  and,  what  is 
much  rarer,  with  expression. 

7.  attrib.  in  expression-mark  ( Music ),  a  sign 
or  word  indicative  of  the  desired  kind  of  expres¬ 
sion  ;  expression-stop,  in  the  Harmonium,  a 
stop  by  which  the  performer  is  enabled  to  vary 
the  pressure  of  the  air  and  thus  produce  expres¬ 
sion. 

1880  Grove  Diet.  Music  s.v.  Harmonium ,  The  Expression 
stop  is  used,  by  which  the  air  reservoir  is  cut  off  and  the 
pressure  made  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  management  of 
the  bellows. 

Expressional  (eksprejbnal),  a.  [f.  prec.  + 
-AL.j  Of  or  pertaining  to  expression  :  a.  in  lan¬ 
guage  ;  b.  with  reference  to  the  countenance  ;  c. 
in  the  fine  arts,  esp.  painting,  etc. 

a.  1803  W.  Taylor  in  Mo?ithly  Mag.  XVI.  221  The 
conscious  display  of  expressional  skill  and  the  anxious 
elaboration  of  a  style  freaked  with  allusions.  1873  F.  Hall 
Mod .  Eng.  36  The  verbal  and  expressional  solecisms  which 
disfigure  our  literature. 

b.  1867  Bushneli.  Mor.  Uses  Dark  Th.  285  Bearing  the 
expressional  stamp  of  man. 

C.  1856  Ruskin  Mod.  Paint.  III.  iv.  iii.  §  9  Hunt’s  Light 
of  the  World,  is.. the  most  perfect  instance  of  expressional 
purpose  with  technical  power.  1861  Sat.  Rev.  XI.  584/2 
There  is  some  expressional  force  here. 

Expressionist  (ek&pre-Jbnist).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-1ST.]  An  artist  whose  work  aims  chiefly  at  1  ex¬ 
pression  *.  Also  attrib. 

1850  Tail’s  Mag.  XVII.  394/2  The  expressionist  school  of 
modern  painters.  1880  Papers  Manch.  Lit.  Club  VI.  184 
The  expressionists  .  .who  undertake  to  express  special  emo¬ 
tions,  or  passions. 

Expressionless  (ekspre'Jbnles),  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -less.] 

1.  Of  the  features,  voice,  etc.  Destitute  of  ex¬ 
pression  ;  giving  no  indication  of  character,  feel¬ 
ing,  etc. ;  inexpressive.  Const,  of. 

1831  Wilson  in  BlacJnv.  Mag.  XXIX.  301  An  image  as 
expressionless  as  the  block  on  which  his  own  buzz-wig  was 
trimmed.  1859  H.  Kingsley  G.  Hamlyn  I.  xiii.  184  He 
was  a  small  man,  with  an  impenetrable,  expressionless  face. 
1864  Crowdy  Ch.  Choirmaster  53  Monotonic  recitation  is 
more  expressionless  than  reading  in  the  ordinary  voice. 
1870  Dickens  E.  Drood  ix,  So  expressionless  of  any 
approach  to  spontaneity  were  his  face  and  manner. 

b.  Expressing  nothing,  conveying  no  meaning. 

1871  Tylor  Prim.  Cult.  I.  215  But  it  may.. become  by 
wear  of  sound  and  shift  of  sense  an  expressionless  symbol. 

2.  That  finds  no  expression. 

1819  Shelley  Cenci  in.  i.  214  A  wrong,  Which,  though  it 
be  expressionless,  is  such  As  asks  atonement. 

Hence  Expre'ssionlessly  adv.  Expression- 
lessness,  the  state  or  condition  of  being  destitute 
of  expression,  want  of  expression. 

.865  Cornh.  Mag.  Aug.  225  Faces.,  expressive  of  ‘ex¬ 
pressionlessness  \  1876  G.  Meredith  Beauch.  Career  III. 

xii.  227  Rosamund  eyed  her  husband  expressionlessly.  1888 
W.  C.  Russell  Death  Ship  III.  3  Faces  whose  ex¬ 
pressionlessness  forbade  your  comparing  them  to  sleeping 
dreamers. 

Expressive  (ekspre*siv),  a.  Also  5  expressif. 
[a.  F.  expressif  \  -ive,  ad.  L.  type  *expressTv-us ,  f. 
exprimere :  see  Express  v.  and  -ive.] 

+  1.  Tending  to  press  out  or  expel.  Obs . 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  137  (MS.  A.)  pat  oile  ha}>  a 
vertu  expressif.  .bi  whiche.  .akf>is  ben  swagid. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  concerned  with,  ex¬ 
pression  ;  having  the  function  of  expressing. 

1747  Collins  Passions  16  Each,  for  Madness  ruled  the 
Hour,  Would  prove  his  own  expressive  Pow’r.  1764  Reid 
Inquiry  iv.  §  2.  118  The  best  judge  in  all  the  expressive 
arts.  1891  J.  Jastrow  in  Educational  Rev.  I.  262  The 
receptive  powers  are  in  advance  of  the  expressive  ones. 

3.  Serving  to  express,  indicate,  or  represent. 

1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  vi.  i.  (1737)  III.  355  A  situation  ex¬ 
pressive  of  Suspence  and  Doubt.  1794  S.  Williams  Ver¬ 
mont  378  Tables  expressive  of  this  diurnal  variation.  1802 
Mar.  Edgeworth  Moral  T.  (1816)  I.  222  An  air  of  dignity, 
which  seemed  expressive  of  conscious  innocence.  1873 
Earle  Philol.  Eng.  Tongue  §  490  This  has  a  rhetorical  use 
expressive  of  contempt. 

4.  Full  of  expression,  a.  Of  a  word,  phrase,  or 
symbol :  Expressing  its  meaning  with  striking  ac¬ 
curacy  or  force.  Formerly  also  of  a  statement: 
Explicit,  b.  Of  the  countenance,  voice,  actions, 
works  of  art :  Characterized  by  expression. 


a.  1690  J.  Harrington  Def.  Rights  Univ.  Ox/.  Pref., 
The  Pnviledges  of  this  University  have  been  in  so.. ex¬ 
pressive  words  granted  to  our  Predecessours.  1711  P.  H. 
View  two  last  Parlts.  141  This  Clause  they  would  have  had 
more  expressive.  1712-4  Pope  Rape  Lock  iii.  40  Four 
fair  Queens  whose  hands  sustain  a  flow'r,  Th'  expressive 
emblem  of  their  softer  pow’r.  1859  Athenaeum  23  July 
1 13  The  expressive  term  of  Bung,  as  signifying  a  public- 
house  landlord.  1884  Church  Bacon  ix.  223  His  Latin  .. 
is  singularly  forcible  and  expressive. 

b.  1718  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Lett.  II.  1.  69  The  ex¬ 
pressive  beauty  of  that  face  and  bosom  gives  all  the  passion 
of  pity  and  admiration.  1747  Ld.  G.  Lyttelton  Monody  to 
Lady  xi,  Through  her  expressive  eyes  her  soul  distinctly 
spoke.  1768  W.  Gilpin  Ess.  Prints  70  He  engraves  with 
a  noble,  firm,  expressive  line.  1832  Ht.  Martineau  Ire¬ 
land  ii.  29  The  Italian  gentleman  . .  used  an  expressive 
gesture.  1847  James  J.  Marston  Hall  vii,  His  counten¬ 
ance  was  a  very  expressive  one.  1851  D.  Wilson  Preh . 
Ann.  II.  iv.  viii.  452  The  most  expressive  features  of  every 
style  of  Gothic  architecture.  1864  Pr.  Alice  Let.  22  Jan. 
in  Biog.  Sk.  Lett.  (1884)  66  Baby  is  so  expressive,  she 
makes  such  a  face  when  she  is  not  pleased. 

5.  Of  a  person  :  Open  or  emphatic  in  express¬ 
ing  (sentiments).  Const,  of.  rare. 

1601  Shaks.  All's  Well  11.  i.  54  Vse  a  more  spacious  cere- 
monie  to  the  Noble  Lords.. be  more  expressiue  to  them. 
1658  Jer.  Taylor  Let.  in  12th  Rep.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
App.  v.  5  Her.. love  and  veneration  to  your  Ladiship  ;  in 
which  she  is  so  . .  expressive.  1815  Lamb  Let.  to  Wordsw. 
95  We  felt  as  we  had  been  not  enough  expressive  of  our 
pleasure. 

f  6.  Expressing  itself  in  action ;  tending  to  out¬ 
ward  manifestation.  Obs. 

162 7-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  lxxxvi.  134  Solomon’s  good 
man,  is  merciful  to  his  Beast,  qor  take  I  this  to  be  only  in¬ 
tentional  ;  but  expressive.  1639  F.  Robarts  God’s  Holy  Ho. 
viii.  58  Expressive  holinesse  is  the  outward  manifestation  of 
the  former,  by  the  words  of  our  mouthes.  1747  Gould 
Eng.  Ants  30  There  is  such  a  strong  expressive  Affection 
imprinted  on  them  towards  the  Eggs. 

1 7.  quasi -adv.  So  as  to  be  plainly  exhibited ; 
manifestly,  visibly.  Obs. 

1718  Prior  Solomon  11.  745  Golden  sayings.. On  large 
phylacteries  expressive  writ. 

Expressively  (ekspre-sivli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
In  an  expressive  manner;  with  expressive 
significance,  f  Formerly  also,  In  respect  of  (prac¬ 
tical)  expression  ( obs .). 

1627-47  Feltham  Resolves  11.  Ixxxii.  424  We  seldom  find 
the  ignorant  man  honest ;  if  he  be  mentally,  yet  he  failes 
expressively.  1640  G.  Watts  tr.  Bacon’s  Adv.  Learn.  11. 
xiii.  114  Nature.. is  most  expressively  set  forth  with  a 
biformed  body.  1762  Sterne  Let.  19  Mar.,  A  gentleman. . 
has  taken  it  [portrait]  most  expressively.  1800  Mrs.  Hervf.y 
Mourtray  Earn.  III.  114  Emma  fixed  her  eyes  expressively 
on  her  father.  1858  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  148  The  clerk 
of  the  prison  [was  sent]  to  a  place  expressively  called  *  Little 
Ease.* 

Expressiveness  (ekspre-sivnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  expressive. 

1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  v.  iv.  §  39  Our  English  tongue  was 
not  improved  to  that  expressivenesse  whereat  at  this  day  it 
is  arrived.  1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg. (1721)  I.  209  The 
Murrain  at  the  end  [of  the  third  Georgic]  has  all  the  Ex¬ 
pressiveness  that  Words  can  give.  1711  J.  Greenwood  Eng. 
Gram.  282  This  praxis  is  to  show  the  peculiar  force  or  ex¬ 
pressiveness  of  a  great  many  single  words.  1751  Butler 
Serin.  Wks.  1874  II.  324  We  should  study  what  St.  James, 
with  wonderful,  .expressiveness,  calls  meekness  of  wisdom. 
1812  Examiner  11  May  301/2  A  song,  .composed,  .in  a 
style  of  great  expressiveness  and  insinuation.  1883  A. 
Roberts  Old  Test .  Reins,  vi.  134  Passages  of  rich  ex¬ 
pressiveness  occur. 

Expressivo,  bad  form  of  Espressivo. 

1823  in  Crabb  Technol.  Diet. ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Expressless  (ekspre*sles),  a.  arch .  [f.  Ex¬ 
press  a .  +  -less.]  That  cannot  be  expressed ; 
inexpressible. 

1586  Marlowe  1st  Pt.  Tamburl.  v.  ii,  Of  our  expressless 
bann'd  inflictions.  1704  D’Urfey  Abradatus  <$•  Pa?ithia 
i.  23  Whilst,  .my  verse  you  read  Reflect  on  joys  expressless 
that  proceed,  i860  Ld.  Lytton  Lucite  11.  1.  xi,  Thou  art 
An  expressless  and  imageless  truth  in  the  heart. 

Expressly  (ekspre-sli),  adv.  [f.  Express  v. 
■4* -ly^.]  In  an  express  manner. 

1.  f  a.  In  early  use  :  In  full  detail  ( obs .).  b.  In 
direct  or  plain  terms ;  clearly,  explicitly,  definitely. 
+  c.  With  distinct  enunciation  (obs.). 

^1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  225  Treujus  }>at  hen 
more  nedeful  ben  writun  J>ere  more  expresly.  1447  Boken- 
ham  Seyntys  (Roxb.)  13,  I  wolde  compyle  A  elere  descryp- 
cyoun  ful  expressely  Of  alle  hyr  feturys.  1509  Hawes 
Past.  Pleas,  xiv.  ix,  The  pamflete  shewith  it  expressely. 
1551  Robinson  tr.  More’s  Utop.  11.  (Arb.)  156  The  people. . 
rehearse  solempne  prayers  in  woordes  expreslye  pro¬ 
nounced.  1613  Shaks.  Hen .  VIII ,  iii.  ii.  235  Who  dare 
crosse  'em,  Bearing  the  Kings  will  from  his  mouth  ex¬ 
pressely?  1671  Milton  P.  R.  ii.  3  Him  whom  they  heard 
so  late  expressly  call’d  Jesus.  1755  Young  Centaur  i.  Wks. 
17 57  IV.  1 16  All  which  the  Scriptures  have  expressly 
delivered  as  catholic  truths.  1848  C.  Bronte  J.  Eyre  xvii, 
She  must  not . .  think  of  venturing  . .  unless  expressly  sent 
for.  1848  Mill  Pol.  Econ.  Prelim.  Rem.  2  It  was  assumed, 
either  expressly  or  tacitly,  that  wealth  consisted  solely  of 
money.  1892  Law  Times  XCII.  158/1  If  the  backer  in¬ 
tends  to  retain  the  power  of  revoking  the  authority  . .  he 
must  expressly  say  so. 

+  2.  Avowedly,  directly.  Obs . 

x393  Gower  Con/.  I.  357  For  this  may  every  man  well  wite, 
That  bothe  kinde  and  lawe  write  Expressely  stonden  there 
ayein.  1656  Bramhall  Replic.  v.  205  Whom  doe  the 
Conclave  chuse?  An  uniuersall  Pastor?  No  hut  expressely  a 
Bishop  of  Rome,  a  1699  Stillingfl.  (J)>  The  beginning  of 


the  worship  of  images  in  these  western  parts,  was.  .expressly 
against  the  will  of  their  own  bishop. 

1 3.  Of  resemblance:  Exactly.  Cf.  Express 

a.  1.  Obs. 

1642  Milton  Apol.  Smect.  (1851)  285  The  child  doth  .. 
expresly  refigure  the  visage  of  his  Father. 

4.  Distinctly,  positively. 

1526  Pilgr.  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  75,  I  rede  not  that 
whan  the  serpent  came  to  tempte  her[Eue]  she  was  doynge 
ony  thynge  expresly  good.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  1. 
(1625)  68  There  be  some  things  that  are  expresly  good  in 
themselves  or  expresly  evill.  1768  W.  Gilpin  Ess.  Prints 
174  Some  of  his  [Hogarth’s]  other  pieces,  are  expressly  of 
this  humourous  kind. 

5.  For  the  express  purpose  ;  ‘  on  purpose*. 

1607  Shaks.  Timon  11.  ii.  32,  I  Am  sent  expressely.  1659 
B.  Harris  Partial s  Iron  Age  98  Felton,  who  went  ex¬ 
presly  out  of  Holland,  to  sacrifice  him  [Buckingham]  to  the 
hatred  of  the  People.  1774  Pennant  Tour  Scot,  in  1772,  77 
Went,  .expressly  to  free  the  country  from  moroders.  1879 
M.  Arnold  Irish  CatJiol.  Mixed  Ess.  102  The  Queen’s 
Colleges  invented  expressly  for  Ireland. 

Expressman  (ekspre’smsen).  [f.  Express 
sb\  3  +  Man.]  A  man  employed  in  receiving  and 
delivering  parcels,  etc. ;  esp.  an  employe  of  one  of 
the  U.  S.  express  companies. 

1847  H.  D.  Thoreau  Let .  in  Atlantic  Monthly  (1802) 
LX IX.  744  Munroe.  .tells  the  expressman  that  all  is  right. 
1858  Homans  Cycl.  Comm.  644  The  ‘expressman’  is  only 
an  improvement  upon  the  ‘  common  carrier  *.  1884  A.  Wain- 
wright  in  Harper  s  Mag.  July  270/1  We  stand  in  a  crowd 
of ..  hack-drivers  and  expressmen  on  the  New  York  side. 
1889  Farmer  Americanisms  229/2  William  F.  Hamden  was 
the  first  expressman,  and  he  began  his  business  in  1837. 

t  Expre*ssment.  Obs.  rare~ \  [f.  Express 
v.  +  -ment.]  The  action  or  fact  of  expressing. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  v.  cxxxvii.  123  As  shall  appere.. 
whan  the  tyme  conuenyent  of  the  expressement  of  them 
shall  come. 

Expressness  (ekspre*snes\  [f.  Express  a.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  express ; 
clearness,  definiteness,  exactness. 

1645  J*  Goodwin  Innoc.  Triumph.  21  It  was  nothing  but 
what  in  expressness  and  plainness  of  words  was  required  of 
them,  a  1680 Glanvill6Vz7;z.  ix.  (1681)  361  Heathens,  .had 
not  the  knowledge  of  God’s  law.  .in  the  fulness  and  express¬ 
ness  of  it.  1877  H.  A.  Page  De  Quincey  I.  i.  3  What  he 
said  of  Lamb  may  with  far  greater  expressness  be  applied  to 
himself. 

t  Expre*ssure.  Obs.  [f.  L.  express -  ppl. 
stem  of  exprimh'e  +  -uke  :  cf.  Pressure .]  The 
action  of  expressing ;  =  Expression  in  various 
senses,  a.  =  Expression  i  :  also  the  operation 
of  a  force  pressing  outwards  ;  outward  pressure. 

b.  Expression  by  words  or  signs  ;  manifestation, 
description,  c.  An  image,  picture ;  cf.  Express 
sb.  2. 

a.  1656  tr.  Hobbes’  Elem.  Philos.  (1839)  334  And  this 
expressure,  when  the  forces  are  equal,  is  in  a  line  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  bodies  pressing.  1713  Derham  Phys.  Theol. 
iv.  viii.  163  A  good  Contrivance,  .to  afford  a  due  expressure 
of  it  [mucilage]  at  all  times.  1850  H.  H.  Wilson  tr.  Rig- 
veda  I.  6  note ,  The  acid  Asclipias . .  yields  to  expressure 
a  copious  milky  juice. 

b.  1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  11.  iii.  171  By.,  the  expressure  of 
his  eye.  .he  shall  finde  himselfe  most  feelingly  personated. 
1606  —  Tr.  <5-  Cr.  m.  iii.  204  There  is  a  mysterie.  .in  the  soule 
of  State  ;  Which  hath  an  operation  more  diuine,  Than 
breath  or  pen  can  giue  expressure  to.  1671  Flavel  Fount. 
Li/e  v.  14  These  high  expressures  of  His  Love.  1681 
Right.  Man’s  Re/  246  The.  .more  comprehensive  Promises 
are  found  in  the  general  expressures  of  the  Covenant. 

C.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  IV.  v.  v.  71  Th’ expressure  that  it 
beares  :  Greene  let  it  be. 

Exprime,  var.  form  of  Expreme.  So. 
l  E  xprobrate,  v.  Obs.  Also  6-9  exprobate, 
[f.  L.  exprobrat-  ppl.  stem  of  exprobrare  to  make 
a  matter  of  reproach,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  prefX)  +  pro- 
brum  shameful  deed.  The  variant  exprobate  ap¬ 
pears  to  arise  from  association  with  reprobate ;  cf. 
It.  esprobare.~\ 

+  1.  To  make  (a  thing)  a  subject  of  reproach; 
to  ‘  cast  in  one’s  teeth.’  Of  a  thing  :  To  manifest 
to  a  person’s  shame.  Const,  to,  unto,  or  dat.  Obs. 

1543  Grafton  Contn.  Harding  438  He  myght . .  exprobrate 
vnto  hym  the  pleasures  yl  he  had  done  for  hym.  1580 
Sidney  Arcadia  111.(15901  248  His  service.. did  exprobate 
.  .unto  her,  her  unworthy  estate.  1583  Fulke  Defence  xvii. 
510  You  exprobrate  to  us  our  knowledge  in  the  tongues. 
1604  Parsons  3 rd  Pt.  Three  Convers.  Eng.  136  Expro- 
bratinge  vnto  them  that  they  did  honour  the  Crosse,  a  1643 
W.  Cartwright  Siege  11.  vi.  He  Shall  ..  avoid  Thy  sight, 
as  somthing  that  doth  exprobrate  His  sins  unto  him.  a  1670 
Hacket  Cent.  Serm.  11675)  *49  Hermoiaus  . .  exprobrates 
him  that  he  was  violently  made  away. 

b.  with  the  personal  object  unexpressed. 

1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Mark  xvi.  14  He  exprobrated  their 
incredulity  and  hardness  of  hart,  c  1610  IVomen  Saints 
(1886)  149  Which  he  reputing  and  exprobating  to  be  impo- 
tencie  of  spirite.  1646  Sir  T.  Brownf.  Pseud.  Ep.  iii.  xxv. 

§  3.  173  To  exprobrate  their  Stupiditie,  he  induceth  the 
providence  of  Storkes.  1665  Manley  Grotius ’  Lcnv-C. 
lVarres  738  There  were  some  that  stuck  not  to  exprobrate 
the  divulsions  of  Ireland. 

He.  =  Reprobate,  nonce-use. 

1867  Musgrave  Nooks  <5-  Comers  I.  333  One  can  hardly 
sufficiently  exprobate  the.  .officiousness  of  Carreaux. 

2.  To  reproach  (a  person).  Const,  with. 

1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  <f  Commw.  102  The  Venetians 
.  .have  not  spared  to  exprobrate  us  with  the  nick-name  of 
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Cursore  Englese.  1638  Pcnit.  Con/,  vii.  (1657)  159  Many  a 
railing  Doeg  began  to  exprobrate  and  deride  the  Penitents. 

Hence  +  Exprobrating  /pi.  a that  reproaches, 
reproachful. 

1673  Lady's  Call. 1.  §  3.  22  Least  hereafter  they  fall  under 
the  same  exprobrating  remembrance  with  the  rich  man  in 
the  Gospel.  1675  Art  Contcntm.  in.  §  18.  191  That  ex¬ 
probrating  complaint  we  find  in  the  Prophet. 

Exprobration  (eksprobr^jbn),  arch.  Also 
6  exprobracion,  -cyon,  6-8  exprobation,  [ad. 
L.  exprobration -em,  n.  of  action  f.  exprobrdre  :  see 
Exprobrate.] 

t 1.  The  action  of  ‘  exprobrating  upbraiding,  or 
speaking  reproachfully  ;  an  instance  of  this.  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  17  Remembrynge . .  to 
the  exprobracyon  and  reproue  of  god,  the  potage  potte 
.  .in  Egypte.  1377  F enton  Gold.  Eptst.  337  To  exacte 
recompence,  is  a  manifest  exprobation  of  benefits  receiued. 
1635  Pagitt  Christianogr.  203  His  [St.  Paul’s]  commemora¬ 
tion  is  an  exprobration  to  the  Corinthians  of  their  neglect 
of  him.  1705  J.  Philips  Blenheim  121  Exprobrations  false 
Of  cowardice,  a  1843  Southey  Doctor  (1849)  380  Utter¬ 
ing  the  words  exultantly,  not  in  exprobration. 

b.  71  he l .  (see  quot.), 

1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp.,  Exprobration.  .in  rhetoric,  is 
the  reproaching  a  person  with  ingratitude,  and  unmindful¬ 
ness  of  some  particular  benefit  conferred  upon  him. 

c.  That  which  acts  as  a  reproach,  or  serves  the 
purpose  of  reproaching. 

1680  Sir  W.  Waller  Div.  Medit.  (1839)  150  This  sun-set 
..is  to  me  an  exprobration.  1682  Norris  Hierocles  66  If 
any  throw  him  something  by  way  of  alms,  that  aggravates 
his  discontent  as  an  exprobation  of  his  poverty. 

2.  A  reproachful  or  upbraiding  utterance  ;  re¬ 
proachful  language. 

1549  Latimer  6th  Serm.  bef.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  167  He  hath 
stirred  vp  the  people  to  persecute  it  wyth  exprobacions  and 
slaunderous  wordes.  a  1600  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  vi.  320  The 
ears  of  the  accused  [are]  not  always  subject  to  glowing  with 
contumely  and  exprobration.  1692  South  Serm.  (1697)  I. 
127  A  denial  with  scorn,  with  taunting  exprobrations.  1877 
R.  W.  Dixon  Hist.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  ii.  143  This  weak  exprobra¬ 
tion  [protest  against  the  Anti-Papal  statutes]  itself  was  the 
last  instrument  of  an  English  primate  [Warham]  who  died 
legate  of  the  Apostolic  See. 

t  Expro’brative,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Exprobrate 
+  -ive.J  Expressing  reproach,  reproachful. 

1613  Sherley  Trav.  Persia  132  All  benefites  loosing  much 
of  their  splendor,  .that  doebeare  with  them  an  exprobrative 
terme  of  necessitie. 

t  Exprobratory,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ory.] 
Serving  to  upbraid  or  reproach. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  31  To  use  this  ex¬ 
probratory  manner  of  writing,  .shall  not  be  amisse.  i860 
Worcester  cites  Mackenzie. 

|!  Ex  professo  (eks  profess',  phr.  [L.  ex  out  of 
+  profess-d,  abl.  of profess-us  professed,  pa.  pple.  of 
profiteri  to  avow  publicly,  f.  pro  before  + fateri  to 
avow.]  Professedly,  by  profession. 

1823  in  Crabb  Technol.  Diet, 

Expromission  (ekspromijen).  Civil  Law. 
[ad.  mod.L.  expromission-em,  n.  of  action  f.  ex- 
promittere  :  see  next.  Cf.  Fr.  expromission .]  (See 
quot. ;  and  cf.  next). 

1818  Colebrooke  Treat.  Oblig.  <$•  Contracts  I.  208  The 
intervention  of  a  new  debtor,  substituted  for  the  former  one, 
who  is,  in  consequence,  discharged  by  the  creditor . .  has  been 
termed  expromission.  1875  Poste  Gains  in.  Comm.  399. 

Expromissor  (ekspromi-sot).  Civil  Lazo.  Also 
8  expromissar.  [a.  L.  expromissor,  agent-n.  f. 
expromittere  to  promise  to  pay,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex- 
pref. ')  +  promittere  to  Promise.]  One  who  pro¬ 
mises  to  pay ;  spec,  one  who  unconditionally  under¬ 
takes  the  debt  of  another,  so  as  to  become  the 
principal  debtor  in  his  stead ;  distinguished  from 
a  ‘  surety  ’  or  ‘  bail 

1695  S.  Lobb  Let.  Dr,  Bates  12  You  distinguish  between 
the  Covenant  of  Grace,  and  the  Covenant  of  Redemption, 
and  grant  Christ  to  be  a  Surety  in  the  One  and  an  Expro¬ 
missor  in  the  other.  1775  Ash,  Expromissar.  1818  Cole¬ 
brooke  Treat.  Oblig.  <$•  Contracts  I.  21 1  The  ex-promissor, 
who  is  to  undertake  the  debt.  1875  Poste  Gains  in.  Comm, 
led.  2)  406  A  woman  does  not,  like  an  Expromissor,  discharge 
a  pre-existing  obligation. 

t  Expro  priate,  ppl-  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  5 
expropriat.  [ad.  late  L.  expropridt-us,  pa.  pple. 
of  expropriare :  see  next.]  =  Expropriated.  In 
quot. :  Debarred  from  owning  property. 
c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  478  Religiouns.  .in  which  is  vow  of 
wilful  and  expropriat  poverte. 

Expropriate  (ekspron-pri^it),  v.  [f.  late  L. 
expropriat-  ppl.  stem  of  expropriare  to  deprive  of 
property,  f.  ex-  +  proprium  property,  neut.  of pro- 
prius  own :  see  Proper.  Cf.  Fr.  exproprier.] 

1.  trans.  To  dispossess  (a  person)  of  owner¬ 
ship  ;  to  deprive  of  property.  Const,  from. 

N ow  chiefly  to  deprive  of  property  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
for  the  public  use,  usually  with  provision  of  compensation. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Exproprie,  expropriated.  1832  Grote  Greece 
11.  lxxix.  X.  406  All  those  proprietors  had  been . .  expropriated. 
1875  J.  H.  Bennet  Winter  Medit.  11.  xiii.  480  The  Govern¬ 
ment  gives.. a  power  to  expropriate  the  owner  of  the  land 
required.  1881  Macm.  Mag.  XLIV.  132  To  expropriate 
the  owners  from  their  estates  must  be  a  very  bitter  pill. 

2.  +  a.  To  put  (a  thing)  out  of  one’s  own  control 
(obs.).  b.  To  take  out  of  the  owner’s  hands. 

1660  Boyle  [see  Expropriated  ppl.  a .].  1775  in  Ash.  1881 
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Daily  Tel.  14  Feb.,  A  corner  of  the  garden,  .was  1  expropri¬ 
ated  *  by  Baron  Haussman  for  the  purpose  of  widening  the 
Rue  Lafayette.  1884  Coutemp.  Rev.  Oct.  518  The  State  .. 
expropriates  private  property  for  public  utility. 

Hence  Expro  priated///,  a. 

1660  Boyle  Seraph.  Love  iii.  (1700)  29  When  you  have  Re¬ 
sign'd,  or  rather  Consign’d  your  expropriated  Will  to  God. 
1889  Pall  Mall  G.  4  June  2/3  The  wrath  of  the  expropri¬ 
ated  exploiteurs  is  extreme. 

Expropriation  (eksprou:pri|fijbn).  [n.  of  ac¬ 
tion  f.  late  L.  expropriare :  see  Expropriate.  Cf. 
Fr.  expropriation .]  The  action  of  expropriating. 

t  a.  The  action  of  giving  up  one’s  whole  pro¬ 
perty.  Also  the  action  of  giving  up  control  of. 
+b.  Removal  from  the  ownership  or  dominion  of. 
C.  The  action  of  depriving  (a  person)  of  property ; 
deprivation  ;  an  instance  of  this.  d.  The  action 
of  taking  (property)  out  of  the  owner’s  hands  (esp. 
by  public  authority)  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

a.  c  1449  Pecock  Repr.  v.  v.  503  Ech  religioun . .  in  which 
is  vow  of  expropriacioun.  1648  W.  Mountague  Devout  Ess. 
1.  xix.  §  2.  342  The  expropriation  of  our  Reason. 

b.  1626  T.  H.  tr.  Cans  sin's  Holy  Crt.  35^  Poverty  of 
affection,  is  an  expropriation  from  the  inordinate  loue  of 
terrene  goods. 

C.  1848  Mill  Pol.  Econ.  11.  x.  §  1  A  complete  expropriation 
of  the  higher  classes  in  Ireland.  1877  Wallace  Russia  ix. 
142  The  expropriation  of  the  peasantry  or  small  landholders. 

d.  1878  Lady  Herbert  tr,  Hiibuer's  Ramble  m.  i.  460 
The  construction  of  public  buildings,  or  expropriations,  or 
sanitary  improvements.  1880  19//*  Cent.  Nov.  774  Compul¬ 
sory  expropriation  of  property  in  towns.  1889  Times  20  N  ov. 
5/5  The  expropriation  of  the  railways. 

Expropriator  (eksprompri^ts.i).  [agent-n. 
f.  expropriare  :  see  Expropriate.]  One  who  ex¬ 
propriates.  Const,  of. 

1869  Daily  News  28  Apr.,  The  expropriators  of  the  national 
will.  1879  S.  B.  Gould  Germany  II.  268  The  expropriator 
will  be  himself  expropriated. 

Expuate,  var.  of  Exspuate,  Obs . 

t  Expu’gn,  v.  Obs.  Also  5-7  expugne.  [ad. 
OF.  expugn-er ,  ad.  L.  expugn-dre  to  take  by  storm, 
f.  ex-  out  +  pugnare  to  fight,  f.  pugna  a  fight.] 

1.  trans.  To  capture  by  fighting;  to  take  by 
storm. 

I432~5°  tr*  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  187  Kynge  Alexander  ged- 
rede  his  hoste,  intendenge  to  expugne  alle  the  worlde.  1555 
Eden  Decades  316  The  sayde  Admirall  attempted  to  expugne 
the  Hand.  1599  Hayward  is/  Pt.  Hen.  IE,  103  Nabuchad- 
nezzar.  .oppugned  Hierusalem  a  long  time,  and  at  the  last 
expugned  it.  1635  N.  R.  tr.  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz.  11.  xii.  107 
Dunbritton  should  be  expugned.  a  1640  Jackson  Creed  xi. 
xxxv.  Wks.  XI.  101  They.. use  it  as  a  fort.. till  they  can 
watch  an  opportunity  for  expugning  a  better. 

/^'•1 569  Crowley  Soph. Dr.  IVatson  ii.84Which.  .many  have 
assaulted  and  oppugned  with  such  direct  scriptures  . .  that 
it  is  by  them  expugned,  and  can  not  be  by  you  propugned. 
1579  Tvvyne  Phisicke  agst.  Fortune  11.  xiii.  184  a,  By  a 
golden  showre  of  rayne  Danaes  virginitie  was  expugned. 
1612-5  Bp.  Hall  Cofitempl.  N.  T.  iv.  x,  That  their  con¬ 
joined  forces  might  expugn  that  gracious  ear. 

b.  In  weaker  sense  :  To  assault,  attack,  storm. 

1407  Exa?n.  IV.  Thorpe  in  Arb.  Garner  VI.  91  They  en¬ 
force  them  to  expugn  the  freedom  of  Holy  Church.  1554 
Bradford  in  Strype  Cranmer  11.  196  Matters  expugned  by 
the  Papists.  1582  N.  T.  (Rhem.)  Gal.  i.  23  He.  .doth  now 
evangelize  the  faith  which  sometime  he  expugned.  1657 
Earl  Monm.  tr.  Paruta's  Pol.  Disc.  159  Solyman.  .wasted 
so  much  time  in  expugning  the  strong  Hold  of  Buda  as  it 
proved  the  safety  of  that  Country. 

2.  To  overcome  or  expel  by  force  of  arms ;  to 
vanquish,  overpower. 

1563-87  Foxe  A.  Sp  M.  (1596)  244  The  pope,  .stirred  up. . 
the  young  French  king.,  to  expugne  and  extinguish  these 
Albigenses  his  enimies.  Ibid  (1641)  III.  666  They  could  not 
expugne  him  by  arguments  or  disputation.  1610  Barrough 
Meth.  Physick.  vm,  (1639)  439  Cancre,  and  Elephantiasis, 
which  diseases  do  expugne  gentle  medicines.  1628  Hobbes 
Thucyd.  (1822)  41  Lest  making  them  desperate  we  make  them 
also  harder  to  expugne.  1674  Josselyn  Voy.  Ne7u  Eng.  48 
This  assertion  is  not  expugned  by  Geocentricks.  1699 
Evelyn  Acetaria  90  The  Nasturtia  are.  .the  most  effectual 
. .  agents  in  conquering  and  expugning  that  cruel  Enemy. 

Hence  +  Expivg-ned  ppl.  a.  +  Expu  gner,  one 
who  takes  by  storm.  J*  Expu-g'ning1  vbl.  sb. 

1598  Marlowe  Hero  <$■  L.  in.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  292/1  So  far’d 
fair  Hero  in  th'  expugned  fort  Of  her  chaste  bosom.  1608 
Chapman  Byron's  Conspir.  Plays  1873  II.  190  He  will 
prooue  Of  the  yet  taintlesse  fortresse  of  Byron  A  quick  Ex- 
pugner.  1589  Warnf.r  Alb.  Eng.  (1612)  330 The  reuengeful 
flames  of  Troy.. had  perfected  the  more  than  Ten  yeares 
Siege  of  the  Grecians  expugning  of  the  same.  1657  Tomlin¬ 
son  Renou's  Disp.  128  The  expugning  of  several  affections. 

+  Expugnable,  a.  Obs.  [a.  OF.  expugnable, 
ad.  L.  expugndbilis,  f.  expugnare :  see  Expugn.] 
That  may  be  taken  by  force, conquered,  or  overcome. 

1570  in  Levins  Majiip.  1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11. 
(1625)  37  An  expugnable  wickednesse.  *625  Purchas  Pil¬ 
grims  11.  1213  Syracon  tooke  an  expugnable  Fort.  1765 
Hist.  Europe  in  Ann.  Reg.  12/2  A  place  which  no  art  was 
requisite  to  defend,  though  a  great  deal  to  take  in  if  at  all 
expugnable. 

t  Expu’gnance.  Obs.  rare— [f.  Expugn  + 
-ANCE.J  Storming  (of  a  city),  conquest. 

ri6n  Chapman  Iliad x iii.  247  Grant  to  me  Th’  expugnance 
of  well-builded  Troj\ 

+  Expu  gnancy.  Obs.  rare— [f.  Expugn  4* 
-ancy.]  Opposition,  conflict. 

1620  J.  Wilkinson  Treat.  Coroners  <$-  Sherifes  32  b,  In  the 
new  bookes  before  they  have  expugnancy  of  opinion  in  the 
case  where  purgation  is  to  be  done. 


+  Expugnat,  pple.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  L.  ex- 
pugndt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  expugnare  :  see  Expugn.] 
Taken  by  storm  ;  conquered. 

1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot.  (1821)  I.  253  Thus  wes  Rome 
finalie  expugnat  [ printed  expugnant]. 

t  Expugnate,  v-  Obs.  [f.  L.  expugnat-  ppl. 
stem  of  expugnare. ]  trans.  —  Expugn. 

1568  C.  Watson  Polyb.  67  a,  There  began  a  \vonderful  tem¬ 
pest  to  arise,  which  the  Carthaginian  maryners  espying., 
counsayled  Carthalon  to  expugnate  [mistransl.  Kafxxfjai,  ‘to 
double’]  the  promontarie  Pachynus.  1625  Purchas  Pil¬ 
grims  11.  12 66  Dominicke.  .had  helpers  with  the  sword  to 
expugnate  those  which  his  word  could  not. 

+  Expugnation.  Obs.  Also  6  expugnacion. 
[a.  OF.  explanation,  ad.  L.  expugndtidn-ein ,  n.  of 
action  f.  expugnare  :  see  Expugn.] 

1.  The  action  of  taking  by  storm  ;  conquest. 

1524  More  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett .  1.  88  I.  255  At  Pavia 

by  th’  expugnation  wherof  he  thought  to  put  all  the  rema- 
nant  in  fere  and  drede.  1555  Eden  Decades  17 1  The  ex¬ 
pugnation  and  recouerie  of  the  kyngedome  of  Granata. 
a  1639  Spottiswood  Hist.  Ch.  Scot .  v.  (1677)  270  The  Regent 
intreateth.  .help  for  the  expugnation  of  the  Castle.  1680 
Morden  Geog.  Red.  Spain  176  The  Phocensis.  .a  little  before 
their  Expugnation  by  Cyrus. 

b.  Storming,  assault. 

1536  Bellenden  Cron.  Scot  (1821)  I.  254  Fergus.. went 
with  him  to  the  expugnation  of  sindry  othir  townis  in  Italie. 
1579  Fenton  Guicciard.  iv.  (1599)  165  To  preuent  that  suc¬ 
cour  by  the  expugnation  of  Byhienna.  1618  T.  Gainsford 
P.  Warbeck  in  Select.  Harl.  Misc.  (1793)  88  The  worthy 
general,  .cast  up  a  strong,  .battery,  for  the  expugnation. 

2.  Subduing  or  expelling  by  force  of  arms. 

1429  in  Rymer  Fcedera  (1710.)  X.  424  The  Reduction  and 
Expugnation  of  th’  Eretikes.  1604  1’.  Wright  Passions  1. 
i.  5  The  life  of  a  spirituall  man  ought  to  bee  imployed  in  the 
expugnation  of  these  molestfull  Jebusites.  1624  Gee  Foot 
out  0/ Snare  76  He  fought  a  good  fight,  .in  expugnation  of 
Heresies.  1657  Tomlinson,  Renou's  Disp.  497  Medicaments 
for  the  expugnation  of  all  diseases. 

+  Expu’gnative,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  ex- 
pugnat-,  ppl.  stem  of  expugnare :  see  Expugn  and 
-ive.  Cf.  OF.  expugnatif  -ive.J  Tending  to  take 
by  storm  ;  tending  to  drive  out. 

c  1630  Jackson  Creed  iv.  iii.  ix.  Wks.  III.  466  The  ex- 
pugnative  or  expulsive  force. 

t  Expu’gnatory,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  expugnd- 
torius  conquering,  f.  expugnare :  see  Expugn.] 

a.  Of  weapons  :  Adapted  for  attack,  offensive, 
b.  Adapted  for  breaking  down  (an  argument). 

a.  1601  Bp.  Barlow  Def.  Prof.  Relig.  63  Weapons,  both 
defensive  and  expugnatorie.  1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  iii. 
Prol.,  Warlike  Engines,  expugnatorie  and  destructive. 
1737  Ozell  Rabelais  III.  211  He  calls  ’em  Repugnatory 
Weapons,  not  Expugnatory. 

b.  1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  180  Not  with  an  invitatory 
operation,  but  an  expugnatory  refutation. 

Expuition,  var.  of  Exspuition. 

t  Expulsa’tion.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  L.  expuls- 
ppl.  stem  of  expcllere  (see  Expulse)  +  -ation.  Cf. 
Pulsation.]  =  Expulsion. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  407  As  attractions  and  expulsa¬ 
tions  are  in  other  parts,  so  it  is  likely  they  are  in  the  heart. 

t  Expu’lsative,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ative.] 
Tending  to  expel  or  drive  out ;  in  quot.  quasi-ri. 

1659  Fuller  App.  Inj.  Innoc.  1.  20  A  Defensative  against, 
or  expulsative  of,  Poyson. 

t  Expu’lse,  sb.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Expulse  v.  ; 
after  repulse.J  An  act  of  expelling  or  driving  out. 

1565  Golding  Ovid’s  Met.  ix.  (1593)  229  Unhappie  wench 
she  takes  from  daie  to  daie  Repulse  upon  expulse. 

1*  Expulse  (ekspnds),  V.  Obs.  Also  6  ex- 
poulse,  -pulce,  -puls.  [ad.  L.  expulsare,  fre¬ 
quentative  of  expel  lire :  see  Expel.  Cf.  F.  ex- 
pulser. ]  trans.  A  synonym  of  Expel  ;  sometimes 
expressing  more  strongly  the  notion  of  violence. 
Very  common  in  the  i6-i7th  c. ;  now  Obs., 
though  casual  examples  occur  in  19th  c.  Const. 
from,  out  of',  also  with  double  obj.  by  omission  of 
from. 

a.  with  obj.  a  person,  etc. :  To  drive  or  thrust 
out  from  a  place  ;  to  eject,  evict  from  a  possession 
or  holding ;  to  turn  out  of  an  office,  community, 
etc.  Cf.  Expel  i  a,  2. 

1432-5°  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  209  Saturnus,  expulsede  of 
Iupiterhis  son,  commenge  to  the  realme  of  Ianus,  made  a 
cite,  c  1500  New  Not-br.  Mayd  in  5  Poet.  Tracts  (Percy 
Soc.)  37  From  his  thought,  I  that  hym  bought,_  Shall  be 
expoulsed  playne.  1581  Lambarde  Eiren.  11.  iv.  (1588) 
164  A  Lessee  for  yeeres  oflande,  that  is  expulsed  by  force. 
1583  Stubbes  A nat.  Abus.  11.  49  Adam  our  first  parent  was 
expulsed  paradise.  1604  Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  436  He  shall 
never  be.  .expullsed  [from  a  tenement]  but  by  the  kings 
writ.  1640  Yorke  Union  Hon.  40  King  Edward  the  fourth 
. .  being  . .  expulsed  the  realme  by  the  powerfull  Earle  of 
Warwicke.  1660  R.  Mossom  A  pot.  Sequest.  Clergy  7  Other 
Pastours  were  displac’t  and  expulst.  1725  Broome  Odyssey 
III.  xi.  159  note,  Peleus  was  expuls’d  from  his  kingdom  by 
Acastus.  1842  Tait's  Mag.  IX.  438  Unless  you  wish  to  be 
expulsed  for  ever  from  your  mother’s  house. 

b.  with  a  material  thing  as  obj. :  To  drive  out 
by  mechanical  force.  Of  the  body,  its  parts  or 
organs  :  To  eject,  expel  (the  contents,  any  foreign 
substance,  excrements,  etc.).  Also  said  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  drugs,  etc.  Cf.  Expel  i  b,  c. 

1542  Boorde  Dyetary  iv.  (1870)  237  To.  .expulse  all  corrupt 
and  contagyous  ayre.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  I-eam.  11.  xvii.  §  9 
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The  Kernel  being,  .expulsed  with  the  torture  and  presse  of 
the  methode.  1660  tr.  Paracelsus  Archidoxis  it.  81  The 
Phlegm  is  expulsed  by  the  Nostrils.  1758  Monthly  Rev.  197 
Sand,  gravel  and  ashes  only  were  expulsed.  1823  J.  B adcock 
Dom .  Amusem.  78  To  expulse  all  atmospheric  air. 

C.  with  immaterial  bbj. 

1505  Fisher  7  Penit.  Ps .  Wks.  115  Almyghty  god  expulsed 
synne.  1596  Ediu.  Ill ,  in.  ii.  38  Sweet-flowering  peace. .  Is 
quite  abandon’d  and  expuls’d  the  land.  1605  Bacon  Adv. 
Learn.  1.  ii.§  7  No  man  need  doubt  that  learning  will  expulse 
business.  1767  A.  Campbell  Lexiph.  (1774)  6  Expulse  here¬ 
ditary  aggregates  . .  which  may  obumbrate  your  intellectual 
luminaries.  [Intended  as  a  caricature  of  ‘  Johnsonese 
Hence  Expu  lsed  ppl.  a .  ExpuTsement  =  Ex¬ 
pulsion.  Expu  lsing*  vbl.  sb. 

1603  B.  Jonson  Sejanus  v.  x.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  171/2  The  ex¬ 
pulsed  Apicata,  finds  them  there.  1691  Ed.  Taylor  tr. 
Behmen's  Theos.  Phil.  46  The  Expulsed  Dragon. 

1537  Irish  Acts ,  28  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  1  §  9  Such  manors,  .or 
other  hereditaments  so  had  by  disseisin  or  expulsement. 

1548  UDALL-ZsVatfw.  Par.  Pref.  5  The  expulsyng  of  the 
Romishe  Antichriste.  1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  87  b, 
No  expulsing  of  the  franke  tenemente  of  the  heyre.  1578 
Banister  Hist.  Man  v.  73  The  expulcing  of  flegme.  1640 
Jrnl.  Ho.  Com.  II.  73  The  Expulsing  of  the  Priests  and 
Jesuits. 

Expulser  (ekspzrlsai).  Obs.  [f.  prec.  +  -er  1.] 
One  who  or  that  which  expels  or  drives  out ;  in 
senses  of  the  vb.  Const,  of. 

1540  Hyrde  tr.  Vives '  Instr.  Chr.  Wo?n.  (1592)  Aa  vj,  The 
man  standeth  as  it  were  in  the  middest  betweenehis  mother 
and  his  wife :  and  so  either  of  them  hateth  other,  as  an 
expulser  of  her  selfe.  1546  Langley  Pol.  Verg.De  Invent. 
1.  xiii.  (1560)  24  b,  The  Science  of  Philosophy  which  Tully 
calleth  the.  .expulser  of  vyce.  1605  Timme  Quersit.  in.  148 
Nature . .  stirreth  up  the  expulser,  and  prouoketh  it  to  send 
forth  the  excrements.  1823  D’Israeli  Cur.  Lit.  (1858)  III. 
424  The  expulser  of  the  Tarquins. 

Expulsion  (ekspzrljan).  [ad.  L.  expulsion-emf 
n.  of  action  f.  expellere :  see  Expel.  Cf.  Fr.  expul¬ 
sion .]  The  action  of  expelling,  or  driving  out  by 
force  (a  person  or  thing) ;  the  turning  out  (of  a 
person)  from  an  office,  a  society,  etc.  Also  the 
fact  or  condition  of  being  expelled. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron .  11.  xxx.  22  Brenne . .  takyng  sore  to 
mynde  his  expulsion  from  his  naturall  countre.  1526  Pilgr. 
Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  03  b,  Somtyme  foloweth  thexpulsyon 
of  y°  holy  goost  and  his  grace.  1557  Paynel  Barclay's 
Jugurth  90  Neyther  to  acquisicion  of  vertue  nor  expul¬ 
sion  of  vyce.  1659  B.  Harris  Parival's  Iron  Age  221 
The  total  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards.  1661  Cowley  Adv. 
Exper.  Philos.  Wks.  48  The  perseverance  in  any  enmity 
shall  be  punish'd  by  the  Governors  with  expulsion.  1698 
Ludlow  Mem.  I.  292  Such  extraordinary  Expulsions  as  had 
been  lately  used.  1796  Burke  Corr .  IV.  336  He  forgets., 
his  kind  behaviour  to  me,  at  the  time  of  my  expulsion  from 
the  party.  1816  Singer  Hist .  Cards  258  note ,  It.  .affords 
the  first  precedent  of  the  expulsion  of  a  member  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  v.  250  The 
change  . .  consists  in  the  gradual  expulsion  of  the  air. 

b.  In  physiological  use.  Formerly  spec.  ;  now 
contextual.  +  Virtue  of  expulsion  =  expulsive 
virtue  (Expulsive  i). 

c  1400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  168  (MS.  A)  In  )>e  clooj?  )>at  is 
wiJ>outfor)>  }?ere  ben  longe  villis  and  J>at  makij?  expulcioun. 
Ibid.  194  In  morphea  J?e  vertu  of  expulcion  is  strong.  £1532 
Dewes  Introd.  Fr.  in  Palsgr.  1054  A  body . .  may  nat  grow 
by  the  vertue  of  such  degestion  without  expulsion.  1626 
Bacon  Sylva  §  353  The  Bringing  forth  of  Living  Creatures 
may  be  Accelerated  . .  if  there  be  some  cause  from  the 
Mothers  Body  of  Expulsion  or  putting  it  down.  1732  Ar- 
buthnot  Rules  of  Diet  359  Soft  Liquors  drank  plentifully 
.  .promote  the  Expulsion  of  the  Stone  Gravel.  1851  Car¬ 
penter  Man.  Phys.  (ed.  2)  392  The  alternate  admission  and 
expulsion  of  air.  .in  Insects. 

Hence  Expu’lsionist,  one  who  favours  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  any  person  or  persons. 

1885  Athenaeum  20  June  791/3  The  ‘ expulsionists '  were 
‘  nowhere’  1  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  11  June  3/2  AH  the  Prince’s 
arguments  are  better  than  those  of  the  expulsionists. 

f  Expu’lsitive,  a.  Obs.  rare.  Erroneous  form 
of  next. 

a  1592  Greene  &  Lodge  Looking  Glass  Dram.  Wks.  I.  68 
Of  the  nature  of  ginger,  'tis  expulsitive  in  two  degrees. 

Expulsive  (ekspzHsiv),  a.  and  sb.  Also  4  ex- 
pulsif,  5  -syfe,  6  -cive.  [a.  F.  expulsif,  -ive,  ad. 
med.L.  expulslv-us,  f.  expellere  to  Expel  :  see  Ex- 
PDLSE  and  -ive.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Tending  or  having  the  power  to  expel.  Chiefly 
with  reference  to  the  action  of  drugs  and  medical 
appliances  for  the  expulsion  of  morbid  influences 
or  deleterious  substances  from  the  system.  Very 
frequent  in  phr.  f  Expulsive  faculty ,  virtue. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Knt.'s  T.  1891  The.  vertu  expulsif.  .Ne 
may  the  venym  voyde,  ne  expelle.  1471  Ripley  Comp. 
Alch.  in.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  141  Of  poysons  most  expulsyfe. 
1541  R.  Copland  G-uydon’s  Quest.  Chirurg.,  Other  maner  of 
byndynge  is  called  expulsiue  . .  to  expell  and  put  out  the 
mater  from  the  botome.  1547  Boorde  Brev.  Health  Pref.  4 
Chierurgyons  must  knowe. .  what  sygnes  [of  the  moon]  be 
expulcive.  1658  A.  Fox  tr.  Wurtz'  Surg.  it.  viii.  70  An  ex¬ 
pulsive  vulnerary  potion.  1686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  1.  ix.  30 
Cold  is.  .Expulsive  of  its  Contrary.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's 
Observ.  Surg.  (1771)  52  In  the  Application  of  expulsive 
Compresses.  1803  J.  Kenny  Society  29  Duties  congenial  to 
thy  gentle  heart  Her  lessons  teach,  expulsive  of  despair. 
1885  Manch.  Exam.  26  Oct.  5/2  The  enormous  expulsive 
force  of  the  steam  in  its  endeavour  to  escape. 

+  2.  Subject  to  expulsion ;  hence,  driven  out.  rare. 
1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xvi.  viii,  Her  goodly  fygure  I 
graved  in  my  thought ;  Except  her  selfe  all  were  expuleyfe. 


•f-  3.  Tending  to  repel ;  =  Repellent.  Obs. 

1618  Chapman  Hesiod  it.  225  Even  ox-hides  also  want 
;  expulsive  stuff.  1662  R.  Mathew  Uni.  Alch.  §  24  This 
little  World  hangeth  upon  the  two  Poles,  Attractive  and 
|  Expulsive. 

-|-  B.  sb.  An  expulsive  drug.  Obs. 

1576  Baker  Jewell  of  Health  235  b,  The  lyke  neyther  in 
j  the  laxatives,  purgatives,  and  expulsives  is  to  be  found. 

Hence  ExpuTsiveness. 

1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II. 

+  Expulsor.  Obs.  rare—1.  [a.  I..  expulsor, 
agent-n.  f.  expellere  to  Expdlse.]  =  Expulser. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  405  If  a  peple  expulsede  be 
abowte  to  expelle  the  expulsores  of  hit. 

Expulsory  (ekspa'lsari),  a.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  type 
*expulsori-us,i.  expulsor-.  see  prec.  and  -ory.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  expulsion;  of  the  nature  of  expulsion. 

1866  Huxley  Phys.  v.  (1869)  123  The  far  longer  intervals 
between  the  expulsory  acts. 

t  Expu’lsure.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  expuls-  ppl. 
stem  of  expellere  (see  Expel)  +  -ure.]  The  action 
of  expelling. 

c  16 n  Chapman  Iliad  11.  339  To  have  infix’d  it  in  thy 
breast,  Ev’n  to  the  expulsure  of  thy  soul.  1669  Cokaine 
Poems  23  ’Tis  he.  .that  sternly  should  advance  (To  the  ex¬ 
pulsure  of  a  Soul)  a  Lance. 

t  Expirmicate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  ex- 
pumicare,  f.  ex-  out  +  pumic-,  pumex  Pumice.] 
trails.  To  clean  with  pumice-stone;  ‘to  purge  or 
make  clean  ’(Blount).  Hence  +  Expumication, 
the  action  of  cleaning  with  pumice. 

1656-81  Bi.ount  Glossogr.,  Expumicate.  1658  Phillips, 
Expumication.  So  1775  in  Ash. 

1'  Expu’nct,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  expunct-  ppl.  stem 
of  expungere  :  see  Expunge.]  trans.  —  Expunge. 

1610  Barrough  Meth.  Physick.  vin.  (1639)  452  These 
simples  be  withdrawn  and  expuncted  out  of  that  Electuary. 

Expunction  (ekspzrqkjan).  [ad.  L.  expunct- 
ion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  expungere  :  see  next.] 

1.  The  action  of  expunging  ;  an  erasure. 

1606  W.  Crashaw  Rom.  Forgeries  4  Falsific.  G  iij  b.  That 
which  is  to  be  corrected,  may  be  done  with  some  small  ad¬ 
dition  or  expunction.  c  1611  Chapman  Iliad n.  Comm.  (1857) 
59  Of  which  verse  his  interpreters  cry  out  for  the  expunction. 
1768  Swinton  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVIII.  249  The  expunction 
of  the  L.  .and  the  substitution  of  the  V  in  its  stead  1810 
Bentham  Packing  (1821)  188  The  omission — and  . .  the  ex¬ 
punction — of  names.  1823  W.  Roscoe  tr.  Sismondis  Lit. 
Eicr.  xxxvi.  (1846)  II.  448  note.  The  consonant  in  the  middle 
of  the  words  being,  .fixed  upon  for  expunction. 

•f  2.  A  wiping  out,  removal.  Obs. 

1615  T.  Adams  Leaven  120  The  Gospell  intends  the  ex¬ 
punction  of  the  old  Image.  1660  Z.  Crofton  Fasten.  St. 
Peter's  Fetters  64  Total  expunction  of  such  Doctrine. 

Expunge  (ekspp-ndg),  v.  [ad.  L.  expung-cre 
to  mark  for  deletion  (a  name  in  a  list)  by  points 
set  above  or  below,  f.  ex-  out  +  pungcre  to  prick  : 
see  Puncture,  Point. 

The  L.  word  was  by  the  earlier  Lat.-Eng.  lexicographers 
taken  to  denote  actual  obliteration  by  pricking.  The  Eng. 
use  is  prob.  influenced  by  phonetic  association  with  sponge.] 

1.  traits .  To  strike  out,  blot  out,  erase,  omit  (a 
name  or  word  from  a  list,  a  phrase  or  passage  from 
a  book  or  record). 

1602  Fulbecke  1st.  Pt.  Parall.  68  These  words  . .  were 
ordered  by  the  Court  to  be  expunged  or  blotted  out.  1655 
Fuller  CJi.  Hist.  11.  ii.  §  25  Some  of  after- Ages,  .purposely 
expunged  the  Year  (..the  Date  of  this  EpitaphX  1711 
Addison  Sped .  No.  23  F  3  Having  expunged  the  Passages 
which  had  given  him  offence.  1839  Keightley  Hist.  Eng. 
II.  47  His  office  was  expunged  from  the  breviary.  1879  M. 
Arnold  Guide  Eng.  Lit.  Mixed  Ess.  184  It  is  a  gain  to 
shorten  it  by  expunging  anything  superfluous. 

2.  fig.  To  wipe  out,  efface,  annihilate,  annul, 
destroy,  put  an  end  to. 

1628  Hobbes  Thucyd.  (1882)  13  Neither  had  there  ever 
been  so  many  cities  expunged  and  made  desolate.  1638  G. 
Sandys  Job  11  Wilt  thou  not  . .  expunge  th’  offence  ?  1712 
Steele  Sped.  No.  432  r  9  Reflexions  of  this  nature  have  ex¬ 
punged  all  Prejudice  out  of  my  Heart.  1817  Chalmers 
Astron.  Disc.v.  (1852)  113  The  infidel  argument  of  astrono¬ 
mers  goes  to  expunge  a  natural  perfection  from  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  God.  1871  C.  Davies  Metr .  Syst.  11.  42  We  have  ex¬ 
punged  the  yard,  used  in  connection  with  the  arm,  more  or 
less  in  every  family. 

3.  fa.  To  strike  out  the  name  of  (a  person)  from 
a  book  or  list.  Obs.  Hence  b.  To  get  rid  of,  re¬ 
move. 

1616— 61  Holyday  Persins  303  Would  I  might  expunge 
this  young  rich  ward.  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  xi.  ii.  §  8y 
The  Court  was  moved  to  expunge  those  Witnesses,  which 
made  most  against  the  King.  1875  Manning  Mission  H. 
Ghost  vii.  192  To  expunge  God  from  Science. 

Hence  Expirnger,  one  who  expunges,  or  seeks 
to  expunge.  Expunging-  vbl.  sb.  and.  ppl.  a. 

c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  xvi.  Comm.  (1857)  II- 104  Which  is  as 
poorly  conceited  of  the  expungers  as  the  rest  of  the  places 
in  Homer  that  have  groaned  or  laughed  under  their  casti¬ 
gations.  1875  N.  Sargent  Public  Men  I.  339  The  ex- 
pungers  had  the  numbers.  1719  Swift  To  Yng.  Clergym., 
The  many  alterations,  additions,  and  expungings  made  by 
great  authors.  1834  H.  N.  Coleridge  Grk.  Poets  (ed.  2)  38 
The  . .  Iliad,  amounting,  after  all  curtailments  and  expung¬ 
ings,  to  upwards  of  1 5.0c  ibexmr.eter  lines.  1846  Worcester, 
Expunging ,  blotting  out,  effacing. 

Expungement  (ekspDndjm&t).  rare.  [f. 
prec.  +  -ment.]  The  action  of  expunging. 

1891  Scott.  Leader  28  Jan,  4  Yesterday's  act  of  expunge* 
ment  [of  resolution  from  House  of  Commons  Journals]. 


Expurgate  (e'kspzug^t),  ppl.  a.  rare.  [ad. 
L.  expurgat-us ,  pa.  pple.  of  expurgdre ;  see  next.] 
=  Expurgated. 

1833  H.  Coleridge  North.  Worthies  i.  19  A11  expurgate 
liturgy. 

Expurgate  (e'kspmg^t,  eksparig^t),  v.  [f.  L. 
expurgat-  ppl.  stem  of  expurgdre,  f.  ex-  (see  Bx- 
preff  )  ypurgdre  to  make  clean.] 

+ 1.  trans.  To  purge  or  clear  out  (something 
excremental).  Also  absol.  Obs. 

1621  Burton  A  nat.  Mel.  i.  i.  ii.  iv,  That  watery  matter 
the  two  kidnies  expurgate.  1652  Wordsworth  Chocolate 
Introd.  Verses,  For  though  that  water  Expurgate  'Tis  but 
the  dregs  of  Chocolate. 

2.  a.  To  purify  or  amend  (a  book,  etc.)  by  re¬ 
moving  what  is  thought  objectionable,  b.  To 
purge,  make  pure  fare).  Also  absol. 

a.  1678  T.  Jones  Rome  no  Mother  Ch.  64  The  Church  of 
Rome.  .hath,  .cracked  her  credit  by.  .forgeing,  expurgating, 
etc.  1819  Byron  Juan  1.  xliv,  Juan  was  taught  from  out  the 
best  edition  Expurgated  by  learned  men.  1846  Hawthorne 
Mosses  11.  vii.  117  Carefully  corrected,  expurgated  and 
amended.  1871  Tylor  Prim.  Cult.  i.  209  The  collection  [of 
Sound- Words]  would  afford  the  practical  means  of  ex¬ 
purgating  itself.  1873  Symonds  Grk.  Poets  xi.  344  His 
principal  object  was  to  expurgate  it  from  impurities. 

b.  1845-6  Trench  Huls.  Led.  Ser.  11.  viii.  285  note^  It  is 
Christianity . .  which  has  really  expurgated  . .  literature. 

3.  To  expunge  as  objectionable. 

1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xxx.  (1856)  257,  I  copy  them 
from  my  scrap-book,  expurgating  only  a  little. 

Hence  E’xpur  gated///.  a. 

1831  Macaulay  Johnson  Ess.  (1851)  I.  174  What  man  of 
taste  . .  can  endure  . .  abridgements,  expurgated  editions  ? 
1872  O.  W.  Holmes  Poet  Break/. 4.  i.  17  A  kind  of  expur¬ 
gated  . .  copy  of  Voltaire. 

Expurgation  (ekspzugfi-Jan).  Also  5  -acion. 
[ad  L.  expur gation-em,  n.  of  action  f.  expurgdre  ; 
see  Expurgate.  Cf.  Fr.  expurgation .] 

f  1.  The  action  of  expurgating  or  cleansing  from 
impurity  (lit.  and  fig.) ;  an  instance  of  this.  Obs. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Husb.  iv.  942  Thaire  [bees']  dwellyng 
places  expu[r]gacion  Of  every  filthe  aboute  Aprill  Calende 
Wol  have  of  right.  1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  31  Sorts 
ordained  onely  for  the  expurgation  or  cleansing  of  the 
principall.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  Pref.  a  vj  a,  Arts 
and  Learning  want  this  expurgation.  1669  Gale  Crt. Gentiles 
1.  ii.  ix.  138  A  pure  bodie;  which  puritie  was  attained  by 
Expurgations,  Washings,  etc. 

2.  The  removal  from  a  book,  etc.,  of  that  which 
is  deemed  objectionable  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1614  Bp.  Hall  Epist.  11.  iii,  Nothing  can  argue  guiltines 
so  much,  as  unjust  expurgations.  1644  Milton  Areop. 
(Arb.)  53  This  work  will  ask  as  many  more  officials,  to  make 
expurgations.  1694  Pepys  Lett,  in  Academy  9  Aug.  (1890) 
1 10/3  Yor  politicall  as  well  as  philologicall  Expurgations 
1820  Southey  Lett.  (1856)  III.  199  Sewell’s  History  of  the 
Quakers  . .  has  undergone  a  like  expurgation.  1858  Glad¬ 
stone  Homer  I.  70  It  seems  to  invite  expurgation  in  order 
to  establish  the  consistency  of  its  contents. 

3.  The  action  of  purging  from  imputed  guilt ; 
clearing ;  exculpation  ;  after  L.  expurgatio.  arch. 

1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxiii.  The  evidence  of  the  Duke 
of  Rothsay  in  expurgation,  as  it  was  termed,  of  Sir  John. 

4.  The  action  of  purging  away  (impurities,  etc.)  ; 
trans f  the  clearing  out,  removal  (of  objectionable 
members  of  a  community). 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  183  The  melancholly  iuyee 
. .  needes  the  more  forcible  expurgation.  1648  Bp.  Hall 
Serm.  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  190  The  severe  censure  and  ex¬ 
purgation  of  those  whom  the  Psalmist  . .  calls  leavened 
persons.  1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  p  244  A  Cautery  or  Fon- 
tanell  is  not  set  to  the  expurgation  of  a  malignant  humour. 
1839  James  Louis  XIV j  I.  448  The  expurgation  of  all  those 
members  opposed  to  the  Fronde,  was  advised.  1864  Sat. 
Rev.  31  Dec.  797/2  The  later  months  of  the  year  have  ended 
in  the  expurgation  of  weak  speculators. 

d  5.  Astr.  The  re-appearance  of  the  sun  after 
an  eclipse;  emersion.  Obs. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1751  in  Chambers  Cycl.  1862 
Chambers *  Encycl.  s.  v.  Eclipse ,  Emersion  or  expurgation 
is  the  time  when  the  luminary  begins  to  reappear. 

Expurgator  (e'ksppig^tai,  ekspz/igataj),  [as 
if  a.  L.  ^expurgator,  agent-n.  f.  expurgdre'.  see 
Expurgate.]  One  who  expurgates  or  purifies ; 
esp.  one  who  strikes  out  objectionable  passages 
from  books. 

1638  Ld.  G.  Digby  Let.  cone.  Religion  (1651)  3  Eusebius., 
and  St. Augustine .  .may  well  be  by  both  sides  allowed  an  Ex¬ 
purgator.  1688  R.  Jenkins  Hist.  Exam ,  Councils  1.  §  3 
Boschornius .  .was  one  of  the  principal  Expurgators.  1760 
Jortin  Erasm.  II.  283  The  inoffensive  book  of  Grotius.. 
was  put  amongst  the  Libri  Prohibiti,  by  those  Expurgators. 
i8ix  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  VI.  333  The  expurgator  of  the 
book.  1861  Life  <$■  Corr.  Bacon  xix.  387  He  has  not  merely 
procured  Coke's  dismissal,  .but  has  had  himself  appointed 
expurgator  to  his  Reports. 

Expurgatorial  (ekspDugatSa’rial),  a.  [f. 
mod.L.  expurgdtori-us  (f.  expurgator :  see  prec.) 
+  -al.]  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  expurgator 
(of  books),  b.  Tending  to  expurgate  or  clear  of 
guilt. 

1807  Southey  Lett.  (1856^  I.  416  Drawing  his  expurgatorial 
pen  through  it.  1838  De  Quincey  Mod.  Greece  Wks.  (1863) 
XII.  292  Many  excellent  works,  .intercepted  in  their  rudi¬ 
ments  by  these  expurgatorial  ruffians.  1854  Milman  Lat. 
Chr.  II.  v.  ii.  323  Himself  he  exculpated  by  a  solemn  ex¬ 
purgatorial  oath,  .from  all  participation  in  the  deed. 
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t  Expurgatorious,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ous.]  =  next. 

1641  Milton  Animcuiv .  Wks.  1738  II.  78  Your  Monkish 
Prohibitions,  and  expurgatorious  Indexes. 

Expurgatory  (ekspirigatoii),  a.  [ad.  mod.L. 
expurgatorius  :  see  Expurgate  and  -ory.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  expurgation  ;  disposed  or  tending  to 
expurgate  or  clear  of  impurity,  guilt,  etc. 

1646  SirT.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  vi.  §  10.103  Expurgatory 
animadversions,  whereby  wee  might  strike  out  great  numbers 
of  hidden  qualities.  1675  Marvell  Divine  in  Mode  Wks.III. 
22  We  seem  to  have  got  an  expurgatory  press,  though  not 
an  index,  a  1797  Burke  Tracts  Popery  Lazvs  ii.  Wks.  IX. 
339  The  party  has  failed  in  his  expurgatory  proof.  1821  J. 
Boswell  Shaks.  Wks.  Advt.  I.  8  There  are  some  annota¬ 
tions  . .  I  should  gladly  have  omitted,  but .  .  such  an  expur¬ 
gatory  liberty  seemed  to  me  to  be  going  beyond  the  bounds 
of  my  *  limited  service  \ 

b.  Expurgatory  Index :  the  list  of  authors  and 
writings  forbidden  by  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be 
read  unless  they  shall  have  been  expurgated.  (The 
Lat.  Index  expurgatorius  is  now  commonly  used.) 

1625  Ussher  Ansiu.  Jesuit  513  Their  Old  Expurgatory 
Index.,  set  out  by  Cardinall  Quiroga.  1667  Poole  Dial. 
Protest.  Sf  Papist  (1735)  139  [The  Church  of  Rome’s] 
expurgatory  Indices.  1826  E.  Irving  Babylon  I.  ii.  125  No 
other  Rook . .  hath  been  permitted  to  escape  . .  their . .  Ex¬ 
purgatory  Indices. 

transf.  1794  Mathias  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  87  There  . .  should 
be  an  expurgatory  index  to . .  Shakspeare. 

Expurge  (ekspaudj),  v.  Rare  in  mod.  use. 
[a.  Fr.  expurge-r,  refashioned  from  c  spurge  r  —  Pr. 
t  spur  gar L.  expurgdre  :  see  Expurgate.] 

1.  trails,  a.  To  cleanse,  purify  from,  of  (any¬ 
thing  unclean  or  objectionable),  b.  To  purge 
away  (anything  offensive).  Const,  from,  out  of 

a.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  178/2  Desyre  . .  expurged  fro  the 
dust  of  al  worldely  affeccion.  1853  Miss  Sheppard  C. 
Anchester  II.  179  [It  did]  expurge  [me]  of  all  earthly. 

b.  1542  Becon  Potation  for  Lent  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.  1843) 
1 18  It  is  not  enough . .  to  expurge  and  put  sin  out  of  you. 
1578  Banister  Hist.  Man.  1.  12  The  pituitous  excrements 
expurged  from  the  head  vnto  the  eyes.  1620  Venner  Via 
Recta  v.  86  [It] . .  expurgeth  the  sharpe  and  cholericke 
humors.  1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  505  Melancholical 
humour  easie  to  be  expurged. 

2.  a.  To  Expurgate  (a  book,  etc.),  b.  To  ex¬ 
punge  as  objectionable  from  a  book. 

a.  1635  Pagitt  Chistianogr.  1.  iii. (1636)  170  In  these. .  Litur¬ 
gies  . .  some  . .  seeme  to  be  corrupted  and  expurged.  1662  J. 
Chandler  Van  Helm  out's  Oriat.  Pref.,  Take  all  my  Writ¬ 
ings,  as  well  those  crude  and  uncorrected,  as  those  that  are 
thorowly  expurged. 

b.  1638  T.  Whitaker  Blood  of  Grape  62  We  may  therfore 
expurge  this  pernicious  and  intolerable  mistake,  a  1672 
Wood  Life  (1848)  168  To  have  that  passage  expurg’d.  1832 
H.  Melvill  in  Preacher  III.  100/2  If  a  few  portions  of  the 
Bible  were  expurged,  it  would  be  hard . .  to  prove  the  doctrine 
from  the  remainder. 

Hence  Expurging  vbl.  sb.  Expurging  Index 
=  Expurgatory  Index. 

1635  Pagitt  Christianogr.  (1646)  1.  105  They  plainly  con- 
fesse  the  expurging  of  the  Indian  Liturgie.  1644  Milton 
A  reop.  (Arb.)  39  The  council  of  Trent,  and  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  . .  perfeted  those  Catalogues  and  expurging 
Indexes.  1645  Bp.  Hall  Peace  Maker  %  20  The  expurging 
of  those  [authors]  of  their  own,  whom  they  dare  not  deface. 

Exputation,  -pute,  var.  ff.  Exsputation, 
"PUTE.  Obs. 

+  Exqui’re,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  ex  quire- re  to 
search  out  diligently,  f.  ex-  out  4-  quaerere  to  seek.] 
traits.  To  search  out,  seek  for  ;  to  find  out  by 
searching. 

1607  Chapman  Bussy  D'Ambois  v.  i,  Make  her  name  her 
conceald  messenger.  .That  passethall  our  studies  to  exquire. 
16x5  —  Odyss.  iv.  520  Who  can  the  deeps  of  all  the  seas  ex- 
quire.  c  1618  Fletcher  Q.  Corinth  iv.  iii.  (1st  fol.\  How 
she  came  by  it,  is  not  yet  exquired.  1652  Benlowes  Theoph. 
xi.  Ixxi,  The  soul,  that  beauteousnesse  of  Grace  exquires. 

t  Exqui/sed,  a.  Obs .  rare.  [?  f.  Fr.  exquis,  pa. 
pple.  of  OF.  exquerre ,  esquerre  L.  ex qulrere  (see 
prec.)  +  -ed1;  or  var.  of  exquisite .]  =  next. 

1521  Balade  in  Bradshaw' s  St.Wcrburge  (1887)  201  With 
termes  exquised  and  sence  retoriall. 

Exquisite  (e'kskwizit),  a.  and  sb.  Also  5-6 
exquisyt(e,  6-8  -it.  [ad  L.  exquis it-us ,  pa.  pple. 
of  exqulrere  to  search  out,  f.  ex-  out  +  quxrere 
to  search,  seek.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Sought  out,  1  recherche’,  f  a.  Of  an  expe¬ 
dient,  explanation,  reason :  Sought  out,  ingeni¬ 
ously  devised,  far-fetched.  Of  studies :  Abstruse. 

C1460  Fortescue  Abs.  Lint.  Mon.  (1714)  36  He  schal 
by  necessite  be  artid,  to  fynd  exquisyte  [Laud  MS.  re¬ 
quisite]  meanys  of  getting  of  goods.  1565  Jewel  Repl. 
Harding  (1611)  299  If  this  exposition  seeme  to  M.  Harding 
ouer  exquisite,  or  curious.  1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  11.  iii. 
155,  I  haue  no  exquisite  reason  for’t,  but  I  haue  reason 
good  enough.  1665  G.  Havers  P.  della  Valle's  T rav. 
E.  India  8  The  English . .  well  understand  all  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  points  of  Navigation. 

+  b.  Of  language,  expression,  terms:  Carefully 
selected ;  aptly  chosen,  choice.  Hence,  out  of  the 
way,  uncommon  ;  in  unfavourable  sense,  affected, 
over-laboured.  Obs. 

CX430  Henryson  Test.  Creseide  xxxix,  To  here  His 
faconde  tonge,  and  termes  exquisite.  1521  in  Brculshaw' s 
St.  Werburgc  (1887)  201  Fragrant  and  facunde  of  englisshe 


exquisite.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  Prol.  16,  I  thocht  it  nocht 
necessair  til  hef  fardit..this  tracteit  vitht  exquisite  termis, 
quhilkis  ar  nocht  daly  vsit.  1593  R.  Harvey  P/iilad.  70 
If  the  phrase  be  not  exquisit,  or  the  observation  not 
singular.  1650  R.  Stapylton  Strada's  Low  C.  Warres 
iii.  54  Which  benefit  Granvel  ascribed  to  the  Dutchess, 
with  exquisite  thanks.  1698-9  Maundrell  Let.  in  Journ. 
Jems,  end,  The  most  hideous  Execrations  :  in  which  way 
these  Eastern  Nations  have  certainly  the  most  exquisite 
Rhetorick  of  any  People  upon  Earth. 

c.  Of  meat,  drink,  etc. :  Carefully  chosen ; 
choice,  dainty,  delicious  (passing  into  sense  5). 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  iv.  86  The  filthy  desire  of 
exquisite  meates.  1585  Lloyd  Treas.  Health  C  iij,  In  al 
diseases  of  Ions*  continuance  the  pacyent  most  vse  lytle 
meate  &  exquisite.  1671  Milton  P.  R.  ii.  546  All  Fish 
from  Sea  or  Shore,  .of  Shell  or  fin,  And  exquisitest  name. 
1715  Nelson  Addr.  Pers.  Qual.  66  The  Devil .  .nourishes 
himself  with  the  most  exquisite  morsels.  1716  Lady  M.  W. 
Montague  Lett.  I.  vii.  22  Eighteen  different  sorts  [of  wine] 
all  exquisite  in  their  kinds.  1781  Gibbon  Decl.  fy  F.  II.  10 
The  Propontis,  .renowned  for.  .the  most  exquisite  fish. 

f  2.  Carefully  ascertained  or  adjusted  ;  accurate, 
exact.  Of  an  action,  investigation,  etc. ;  whence  of 
persons  or  agents :  Careful,  curious,  minute.  Obs. 

1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  52  a,  The  meate  that  shall 
make  syckenes,  must  not  a  lyttell  excede  the  exquisite 
measure.  1571  Campion  Hist.  Irel.  vii.  (1633)  22  It  will  be 
no  hard  matter  to  discry  the  falshood,  wherein  I  would  be 
more  exquisite,  were  it  worth  my  labour.  1581  Mulcaster 
Positions  xli.  (1887)  249  The  framing  of  the  minde.  .craueth 
exquisite  consideration.  1602  Fulbecke  2nd  Pt.  Parall. 
2  In  the  due  performance  of  his  Tithe,  he  was  alwaies  dili¬ 
gent  and  exquisite.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  iv.  §  2 
A  necessitie  of  a  more  exquisite  trauaile  in  the  languages 
originall,  wherein  those  Authors  did  write.  1624  Wotton 
A  rchit.  (1672)  26  There  must  be  an  exquisite  care  to  place 
the  Columnes  precisely  one  over  another.  1634  Milton 
Comus  359  Be  not  over  exquisite  To  cast  the  fashion  of 
uncertain  evils.  1715  J.  Richardson  Th.  Paint.  28  A  curious 
Mechanick’s  Hand  must  be  exquisite,  but  his  Thoughts  are 
. .  pretty  much  at  Liberty.  1757  Burke  A  bridgm.  Eng.  H ist. 
11.  vii,  Accuracy  or  exquisite  digestion  of  their  laws. 

fb.  of  knowledge.  Obs. 

1564  Golding  Justine  94  Takyng  his  iourney  first  into 
Egipt,  and  afterward  to  Babilo..he  [Pythagoras]  attained 
to  meruelous  exquisite  knowledge.  1651  Culpepper  Astrol. 
Judgem.  Dis.  Ep.  (1658)  2  To  make  judgement  sound,  is 
required  an  exquisite  knowledg. 

+  c.  Path,  [transl.  Gr.  a/ept^rjs,  rendered  exquis- 
itus  in  the  Lat.  versions  of  Galen.]  Of  a  specified 
disease :  Accurately  so  named ;  typical,  genuine, 
as  opposed  to  spurious.  Cf.  F.  (fbvre)  exquise. 

1610  Barrough  Meth.  Physick  v.  xvi.  (1630)  307  In  an  ex¬ 
quisite  Erysipelas  make  no  detraction  of  bloud.  1656 
Ridgley  Prod.  Physick  136  An  exquisite  differs  from  a 
bastard  Tertian.  1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Coinpit .  iv.  120 
An  exquisite  Diabetes  caused  by  attraction  of  urine. 

3.  Carefully  elaborated ;  brought  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection. 

fa.  Of  art,  workmanship,  a  product  of  art  or 
nature  :  Elaborate,  highly  finished,  excellent.  Of 
an  action  or  process,  a  state  or  condition :  Carried 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  or  completeness. 
Obs.  ;  merged  in  4. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst .  1.  5  They  se  that  exquisite 
workmanship  in  al  their  members.  1589  Nashe  Greene's 
llenaphon  Ded.  (Arb.)  13  Manie  other  exquisite  editions  of 
Divinitie,  turned  by  him  [Golding]  out  of  the  French 
tongue.  1607  Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts  (1673)  264  Forum 
Trajani,  the  most  exquisite  building  of  all  the  world.  1616 
Suri-'L.  &  Markh.  Country.  Far/tie  144  The  hearbe  called 
Rose-baie,  or  Oleander  . .  is  an  exquisite  remedie  for  this 
disease.  1633  Bp.  Hall  Hard  Texts  379  They  shall  make 
an  exquisite  dispatch  of  the  inhabitants.  1709  Strype 
Ann.  Ref.  I.  xxi.  250  Wherein  he  hath  done  such  exquisite 
service  to  the  Protestant  cause,  a  1711  Ken  Hymns  Evang. 
Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  52  All  things  which  exquisitest  Poysons 
breed.  1752  Hume  Ess.  ff  Treat.  (1777)  II.  193  Everything, 
belonging  to  a  vain  man,  is  the  best  that  is  any  where  to  be 
found.. his  cookery  is  more  exquisite.  1802  Paley  Nat. 
Theol.  viii.  §  3  (1819)  87  Small  pipes  which,  .might,  .dis¬ 
tribute  this  exquisite  supply  to  every  part  of  the  body. 

b.  Of  torture :  Elaborately  devised ;  hence,  ex¬ 
cruciating,  intensely  painful.  Cf.  6. 

1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  475  He  caused  [them]  to 
be  put  to  death  with  most  exquisit  torments.  1630  R. 
Johnson's  Kingd.  ff  Commw.  13  Tortures  of  more  exquisite 
device.  1672  Cave  Prim.  Chr.  1.  i.  (1673)  2  Put  to  death 
with  the  most  exquisite  arts  of  torture. 

c.  Of  qualities,  dispositions,  habits,  whether 
good  or  bad  :  Cultivated  to  a  high  degree  of  in¬ 
tensity  ;  consummate,  extreme.  Now  with  some 
notion  (in  the  case  of  bad  qualities,  ironical)  of 
sense  4. 

1552  Huloet,  Exquisite  or  immoderate  clenlines.  1648 
Eikon  Bas.  xii,  With  exquisite  malice  they  have  mixed  the 
gall  and  vinegar  of  falsitie  and  contempt  with  the  cup  of 
My  Affliction.  1774  Wesley  Wks.  (1830)  IV.  t8  His  ex¬ 
quisite  want  of  judgment.  1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  I. 
11.  x.  465  note ,  The  exquisite  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the 
Mysoreans  in  the  art  of  war.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
II.  54  A  new  religious  order,  .animated  by  intense  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  organised  with  exquisite  skill. 

f  4.  Of  a  person,  etc.  :  Accomplished  either  in 
good  or  bad  things  ;  consummate,  excellent,  per¬ 
fect.  Const.  at}  of  in ,  also  to  with  inf  Obs. 

1530  Palsgr.  Introd.  44  If  any.. be  desyrous  to  be  ex- 
quisyt  in  the  frenche  tong.  1581  J.  Bell  Haddoti s  Answ. 
Osor.  59  A  bishop,  so  exquisite  in  divinity,  as  you  are.  1607 
Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts  (1673)  393  It  is  a  creature  very  dili¬ 
gent  and  exquisite,  both  to  compass,  seek  out  and  chusethe 


same.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav .  236  Regia  Bander,  an 
exquisite  vilaine,  murders  the  olde  and  young  Moguls.  1650 
R.  Stapylton  Strada's  Low  C.  Warres  vi.  21  Captaine 
Campin  an  exquisite  Enginere.  1719  De  Foe  Cmsoe  (1840) 
II.  xiii.  277  His  honour  must.. be  a  most  exquisite  sloven. 
1771  Franklin  Autobiog.  Wks.  1840  I.  82  A  most  exquisite 
mechanic,  and  a  solid,  sensible  man.  1806-7  J.  Beresford 
Miseries  Hum.  Life  (1826)  xv.  Introd.,  I  made  her  write. . 
to  an  exquisite  gentleman.  1823  Scott  Quentin  D.  xxvi,  ‘  I 
guessed  he  had  some  exquisite  instructer  said  Louis. 

5.  Of  such  consummate  excellence,  beauty,  or 
perfection,  as  to  excite  intense  delight  or  admira¬ 
tion.  (Now  the  prevailing  sense ;  in  early  ex¬ 
amples  a  contextual  use  of  3,  sometimes  of  1 
or  2.) 

1579  Lyly  Euphucs  (Arb.)  38  A  woman  so  exquisite  that 
in  some  mens  judgement  Pigmalions  image  was  not  halfe 
so  excellent.  x6xx  Shaks.  Cymb.  1.  vi.  190  Jewels,  Of  rich, 
and  exquisite  forme.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's  Ero - 
mena  1  The  youngest  among  them  was  a  babe  of  exquisite 
beauty.  Ibid.  51  Caused  the  March  or  Levata  to  be  sounded 
.  .with  such  exquisite  melodie  [etc].  1845  L.  Hunt  Stories 
Ital.  Poets  I.  168  A  lovely  spot,  .enamelled  with  flowers  that 
surpassed  the  exquisitest  dyes,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  x.  67 
The  weather  was  so  exquisite.  1876  Humphreys  Coin-Coil. 
Man.  xxvi.  387  The  Greeks  found  means  to  invest  with  ex¬ 
quisite  symmetry  even  a . .  vine  leaf.  1879  Harlan  Eyesight 
ii.  12  An  exquisite  adaptation  of  every  part  to  the  great 
object  of  the  whole.  1884  Q.  Victoria  More  Leaves  292  As 
we  drove,  the  setting  sun  bathed  the  hills  in  crimson,  .the 
effect  was  exquisite. 

6.  Of  pain,  pleasure,  etc.  :  Intense,  acute,  keen. 

1644  Bp.  Hall  Semi.  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  105  The  Spirit 

feels  more  exquisite  pain  without  the  Body.. then  it  could 
feel  in  the  former  conjunction  with  it.  1745  Fielding  Tom 
Jones  11.  vi.  The  distresses  of  the  vicious .  .became  too 
exquisite.  1836  Sparks  Biog.y  Mather  VI.  iv.  262  She  was 
thrown  into  exquisite  misery,  i860  Motley  Net  her  l.  (1868) 

I.  v.  198  It  was  a  moment  of  exquisite  triumph.  1865  Lecky 
Ration.  (1878)  I.  iii.  320  Surgeons  . .  have  derived  the  most 
exquisite  pleasure  from  the  operations  of  their  profession. 

7.  Of  the  power  of  feeling,  bodily  or  mental,  the 
senses,  etc. :  Keenly  sensitive  to  impressions ; 
acutely  susceptible  of  pain,  pleasure,  etc. ;  deli¬ 
cate,  finely-strung. 

1643  Prynne  Sov.  Pozver Pari.  Ded.  A  ijb,  One  person  of 
the  exquisitest  judgement.  1668  Culpepper  &  Cole  Barthol. 
A  fiat.  1.  xix.  51  They  have  an  exquisite  sense,  and  are 
pained  when  stones  pass  through  them.  1712  Steele  Sped. 
No.  508  P  3  We  thought  him  a  Person  of  an  exquisite  Palate. 
1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  19  The  serpent’s  olfactory 
nerves  being  remarkably  exquisite.  1842  Macaulay  Fredk. 
Gt.  Ess.  (1877)  I.  660  He  had  an  exquisite  ear,  and  per¬ 
formed  skilfully  on  the  flute.  1852-9  Todd  Cycl.  A  fiat.  IV. 
219/1  The  sensibility  of  the  eye  to  light  is  very  exquisite. 

8.  quasi- =  Exquisitely. 

1529  More  Supplic.  Soulys  Wks.  289/2  In  perill  of  ex¬ 
quisite  paynefull  punyshemente.  1743  Bulkeley  &  Cum¬ 
mins  Voy.  S.  Seas  145  They  [Guanacoes]  are  exceeding 
nimble,  of  an  exquisite  quick  Sight,  .and  difficult  to  be  shot. 

B.  sb.  A  person  (usually  a  man)  who  is  over- 
nice  in  dress,  etc.  ;  a  coxcomb,  dandy,  fop. 

1819  ‘  R.  Rabelais  ’  Abeillard  <$■  H.  34  Like  modern  dash¬ 
ing  Exquisites.  1830  Arnolds  Stanley  Life  ff  Corr.  (1844) 

II.  App.  388  Our  exquisites  imitate  the  outside  of  foreign 
customs  without  discrimination.  1849  Sir  J.  Stephen 
Eccl.  Biog.  (1850)  I.  147  The  unlucky  Exquisite  was  de¬ 
graded  on  the  spot.  1868  M.  Pattisou  A  cadem.  Org.  v.  241 
The  foppish  exquisite  of  the  drawing-room. 

+  Exqui  sited,  a.  Obs.  rare~l.  [f.  L.  exquisit- 
us :  see  prec.  and  -ED  1.]  Made  exquisite ;  refined. 

1581  J.  Bell  H addon's  Answ.  Osor.  367  To  declare  unto 
us.  .where  thys  exquisited  eloquence  of  writyng,  and  speak¬ 
ing.  .  was  fourty  yeares  agoe  ? 

Exquisitely  (e-kskwizitli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-ly  2.]  In  an  exquisite  manner  or  degree. 

+  1.  With  delicate  accuracy,  exactly;  carefully, 
minutely,  thoroughly.  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)163  That  he.. pro¬ 
nounce  every  lettre.  .curyously  &  exquisytly.  1599  A.  M. 
tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  23/1  Pionye  kernelles  . . 
exquisitelye  pouldrede.  1647  Lilly  Chr.  Astrol.  xliv.  270 
If  the  certaine  hour,  .cannot  exquisitely  be  knowne.  1658 
Evelyn  Fr.  Gard.  (1675)  276  Reserve  them  in  great  round 
boxes  exquisitely  shut.  1759  Duhamels  Husb.  1.  ix.  (1762) 
52  Till  the  whole  mass  is  exquisitely  mingled. 

2.  In  a  highly  finished  manner ;  with  perfection 
of  detail ;  elaborately,  beautifully,  excellently.  Now 
with  emotional  sense  (cf.  Exquisite  5)  :  With  such 
delicate  beauty  or  subtle  perfection  as  to  excite  in¬ 
tense  pleasure  or  admiration. 

1535  Joye  Apol.  T indale  29  He  hath  so  exquysitly  trans¬ 
lated  the  testament.  1593  Rites  ff  Mon.  Ch.  Dttrh.  (Surtees) 
43  The  picture  of  Bushop  Cedda.  .with,  .his crosier  staff©  in 
his  lefte  hand  exquisitelie  shewed,  a  1639  Wotton  Life 
Dk.  Buckhm.  (1642)  16  A  Collection  of  certain  rare  Manu¬ 
scripts,  exquisitly  written  in  Arabique.  1791  Cow  per  Iliad 
xvi.  272  A  goblet  exquisitely  wrought.  1871  H.  Ainsworth 
Tcnuer  Hilh.  xv,  The  tender  melancholy  was  exquisitely  ex¬ 
pressed  by  her  voice  and  looks.  1877  Lady  Brass  ey  Voy. 
Sunbeam  ix.  (1878)  145  A  vast  chain  of  exquisitely  tinted 
snow-peaks. 

3.  In  the  highest  degree ;  exceedingly.  Now  with 
emotional  sense ;  cf.  2  and  Exquisite  3  c,  4. 

1603  Florio  Montaigne  1.  xxv.  (1632)  84  Exquisitely 
readie  and  skilfull  in  the  Latine.  1647  Ward  Simp.  Colder 
(1:843)  35  When  the  coards  of  a  State  are  exquisitely  tight. 
1683  tr.  Erasmus'  Morix  Enc.  92  They  are  exquisitely 
dexterous  in  unfolding  the  most  intricate  mysteries.  1712 
Steele  Sped.  No.  497  T  3  This  fellow,  in  a  dress  the  most 
exquisitely  ridiculous.  1746  Heryey  Medit.  (1818)  I.  151 
As  exquisitely  fine  as  the  rainbow.  1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  $ 
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Exp.  Philos.  II.  xv.  139  Exquisitely  minute  they  must  be. 
1838  Dickens  Nick.  Nick,  xxix,  There  was  something  so 
exquisitely  absurd  in  such  a  cartel  of  defiance.  1855  Mac¬ 
aulay  Hist.  Eng..  IV.  360  Humour  of  the  most  austere 
flavour,  yet  exquisitely  delicious.  1882  E.  O'Donovan 
Rlerv  Oasis  I.  i.  22  The  roads  were  in  such  exquisitely  bad 
condition. 

4.  With  reference  to  perception  or  sensation  : 
+  a.  With  nicety  or  delicacy  (obs.) 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  868  We  see  more  exquisitely  with 
One  Eye  Shut  than  with  Both  Open.  1684  R.  H.  Sc/i. 
Recreat.  19  It  is  a  very  sagacious  and  exquisitely  Smelling 
Creature.  1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  1.  ii.  116  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary,  in  endeavouring  to  feel  exquisitely,  to  rub  the  Ends 
of  the  Fingers  against  the  tangible  Object. 

b.  In  an  exquisite  degree ;  intensely,  acutely, 
keenly. 

1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  891  Should,  .a  Son  not  only 
murder  his  own  Parents,  .but  also  Exquisitely  torture  them. 
*737  Whiston  Josephus'  Autiq.  Diss.  i,  These  he  punished 
exquisitely.  1802  Med.  Jrnl.  VIII.  431  A  swelling  ..  be¬ 
coming  exquisitely  painful.  1851  Helps  Friends  inC.  I.  14 
To  see  ten  human  beings ..  making  each  other  exquisitely 
uncomfortable.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  III.  284  A 
people  exquisitely  sensitive  on  points  of  national  honour. 

Exquisiteness  (e’kskwizitnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  exquisite. 

a.  Elaborateness,  high  degree  of  finish,  perfect¬ 
ness  of  detail ;  now  usually,  delicate  perfection, 
refined  and  perfect  beauty,  j-  b.  Scrupulous  care ; 
nicety,  fastidiousness.  +  c.  Consummate  skill, 
d.  Of  pleasure  or  pain  :  Refined  degree,  acuteness, 
intensity,  e.  Of  the  senses,  taste,  judgement,  etc. : 
Delicate  sensibility. 

a.  1599  Sandys  Europse  Spec.  (1632)  18  The  exquisite- 
nesse  [of  their  Religion  consisting  most]  in  an  infinity  of  in¬ 
tricate  dumb  Ceremonies,  a  1691  Boyle  Fluidity  <$•  Firm- 
ness  11.  Wks.  1744  I.  258/1  It  is.  .difficult  to  procure,  .either 
glasses  or  marbles  so  much  as  approaching  such  an  ex- 
quisitepess.  1823  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  1.  xxii.  (i860)  172  The 
exquisiteness  of  the  fun.  1884  Spectator  4  Oct.  1304/2  That 
dainty  exquisiteness  of  utterance. 

b.  c  i534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  78  The 
same  exquisitenes  in  banquitinge  did  from  thence  discend 
unto  our  time.  1673  Marvell  Reh.  Transp.  II.  370  Sueto¬ 
nius  describes  . .  Augustus  his  hereditary  exquisiteness  in 
that  particular  [propriety  of  language].  1772  Burke  Corn 
(1844)  I.  377  In  public  life,  it  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  the 
exquisiteness  of  an  over-attention  to  small  parts. 

C. .  1622  Markham  Bk.  War  11.  v.  59  The  [drummer’s]  ex- 
quisitenesse  and  skilfulnesse  in  his  Art  and  Instrument. 

d.  1650  Fuller  Pisgah  in.  xii.  345  The  exquisiteness  of 
his  bodily  temper,  increasing  the  exquisiteness  of  his  torment. 
1750  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  II.  775  This  man  unable  to  bear  the 
exquisiteness  of  the  pain,  accused . .  Sir  Gervase  Clyfton. 
1832  in  Webster;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

e.  1650  [see  d].  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  1.  26  Which  will 
try  the  exquisiteness  both  of  your  Glass  and  Eye  to  behold. 
1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man.  1.  ii.  115  The  different  Degrees 
of  Exquisiteness  in  the  Sense  of  Feeling.  1790  Bewick 
Quadrupeds  (1807)  346  The  Beagle . .  follows  by  the  exquisite¬ 
ness  of  its  scent. 

t  Exquisi'tioil.  Ol>s.  [ad.  L.  ex quisition-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  exquircre :  see  Enquire.]  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  searching  out.  Proper  exquisition  :  self- 
seeking. 

c  1430  tr.  P.  a  Kemp  is  Wks.  108  Seldom  is  eny  founde 
fre  fro  \>q  venym  of  propre  exquisicion. — Imit.  1.  iii,  He. . 
labouri)>  to  be  ydel  in  him  from  al  maner  exquisicion  of 
propre  witte. 

Exquisitism  e'kskwiziti-z’m).  [f.  Exquisite 
sb.  +  -ism.]  The  quality  or  character  of  an  exquisite ; 
dandyism,  foppishness. 

_  1831  Lytton  Godolphin  viii,  The  . .  prim,  hedge-clipped 
indolence  of . .  national  exquisitism.  1843  Phraser's  Mag. 
XXVIII.  133  No  well-trained  husband  will  ever  dare  to 
ask  a  friend  to.. take  pot-luck  with  him  in  these  days  of 
universal  exquisitism. 

+  Exquisiti’tious,  a.  Obs.—°  .  [f.  L.  exqui- 
sit-  ppl.  stem  of  exquirere  (see  Exquisite)  + 
-ITIOUS.]  (See  quot.) 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Exquisititions,  not  natural,  but  pro¬ 
cured  by  art.  177s  in  Asil 

t  Exqui’sitive,  a.  Obs.~°  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ive.] 
Tending  to  search  out ;  bent  on  searching  out ; 
curious.  1818  in  Todd. 

Exquisitively  (ekskwrzitivli),  adv.  rare.  [f. 
prec.  +-ly2.]  =  Exquisitely. 

1660  Boyle  Seraph.  Love  xxiv.  (1700)  145  How  exqui¬ 
sitively  the  several  Parts  of  Scripture  are  fitted  to  the 
several  Times,  .and  Occurrences.  1662  Evelyn  CJialcogr. 
iv,  Leonardo,  .cut  exquisitively  in  wood.  1836  E.  Howard 
R.  Reefer  lxvi,  The  white,  exquisitively-shaped.  .arm  of 
the  lady.^  1878  Bayne  Purit.  Rev.  iv.  103  She  had  an 
organisation  exquisitively  sensitive  to  beauty  in  painting. 

+  Exqui’sitiveness.  Obs.  rare -1.  [f.  as 

prec.  + -ness.]  =  Exquisiteness. 

1761  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  IV.  i.  75  If  this  specimen  of 
Slawkenbergius’s  tales,  and  the  exquisitiveness  of  his  moral, 
should  please  the  world. 

t  ExsanguinaTity.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Exsan¬ 
guine  +  -ality.]  Bloodlessness. 

1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  r  192  Appear’d  as  a  pale  statue  of 
exanguinality. 

Exsanguinate  (eksjsas-qgwin^t),  v.  [f.  L. 
exsanguinate  ppl.  stem  of  exsanguinare,  f.  ex-  (see 
Ex-  pref.l)  +  sanguin-em ,  sanguis  blood.]  trans. 
To  drain  of  blood. 

1849  W.  S.  Mayo  Kaloolah  (1887)  37  He  had  been  so 
nearly  exsanguinated  that  his  recovery  was  necessarily 


|  slow.  1863  Kitto  &  Alexander  Cycl.  Biblical  Lit.  I.  31/2 
j  They  should  be.  .duly  exsanguinated. 

Hence  Exsanguinated  ppl.  a. 

1800  Med.  Jrnl.  IV.  550  She  appeared  exsanguinated, 

;  and  very  feeble.  1861  Hulme  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  11.  in. 

16 1  The  exsanguinated  animals,  .revived. 

Exsanguine  (eksiste’qgwin),  a.  Also  7  exan-. 

[f.  Ex-  pref. 1  +  L.  sanguin sanguis  blood  :  cf.  ; 
Sanguine.]  Bloodless,  wanting  blood  ;  anrcmic. 

1661  Lovell  Hist.  Auim.  <$■  Min.  Introd.,  Exanguine 
aquaticks.  1805  W.  Saunders  Min.  Waters  301  Very 
delicate  exsanguine  chlorotic  habits.  1836  Todd  Cycl. 
Anat.  I.  422/2  Those  who  have  suffered  large  losses  of 
blood  remain  exsanguine  for  many  months.  1876  Bristowe 
Th.  <5*  Pract.  Med.  (ed.  2)  102  Blood  is  admitted  freely  to 
the  comparatively  exsanguine  parts. 

fig.  1647  Ward  Simp.  Cobler  88  Nothing  but  exsanguine 
feeble  exility  of  Spirit,  a  1834  Lamb  Let.  to  Barton  (L.\ 
Such  versicles  exsanguine  and  pithless,  yield  neither  pleasure 
nor  profit.  1872  Dasent  Three  to  One  II.  259  A  poor  ex¬ 
sanguine  ghost  of  its  former  self. 

Exsanguineous  (e:ks,sa2i]gwi'nz'3s),  a.  Obs.  ; 
exc.  Hist.  Also  7  exanguinious.  [f.  as  prec.  -t- 
-eous.]  Bloodless. 

1664  Power  Exp.  Philos,  i.  58  These  puny  automata,  and 
exsanguineous  pieces  of  Nature.  1672  Sir  T.  Browne  j 
Pseud.  Ep.  iii.  xx,  Those  inferior  and  exsanguineous  animals.  , 
1861  Hulme  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  11.  11.  53  The  Ancients 
divided  animals  into  those  with  blood  and.. those  without  j 
.  .These  latter,  .were  named,  .exsanguineous. 

Exsanguinity  (ekS|SEeqgwimti).  [f.  as  prec. 

+  tty.]  The  state  of  being  without  blood  or  the 
proper  amount  of  it ;  bloodlessness  ;  anaemia. 

1844  in  Hoblyn  Diet.  Med.  Terms.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Exsanguinous  (eksisse’ijgwinas),  a.  Also 
7-8  exanguinous.  [f.  as  prec. +-ous.]  =  next. 

1692-1732  Coles,  Exanguinous.  1721-1800  Bailey,  Ex¬ 
sanguinous.  1889  H,  F.  Wood  Eng.  Rue  Cain  vii.  704 
The  exsanguinous  visage  of  M.  Renaud. 

Hence  Exsangxiinousness,  the  quality  of  being 
without  blood. 

1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II.  1775  in  Ash. 

Exsanguious,-eOUS(eksls£E'qgwi3s'i,  a.  Also 
7-9  exan-.  [f.  L.  exsangu-is  bloodless  (f.  ex-  out 
+  sanguis  blood)  +  tous,  -eous.]  Bloodless. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iii.  xxi.  162  The  ayre  was 
a  sufficient  maintenance  for  these  exanguious  [ printed  exau- 
guious]  parts.  1776  Costa  Conchology  3  All  shell  animals 
are  exanguious.  1841  T.  R.  Jones  Anim.  Kingd.  i.  1  The 
lowest  embracing  animals  which  in  his  view  were..exsan- 
gueous  or  provided  with  a  colourless  fluid  instead  of  blood. 

t  Exsanguous,  a.  Obs.  In  7-8  exanguous. 

[f.  L.  exsangu-is  bloodless  +  -ous.j  =  prec. 

1684  tr.  Bond’s  Merc.  Compit.  xvi.  560  Worms,  as  also 
Snails,  Sows,  and  other  exanguous  Animals.  1721-1800 
Bailey,  Exanguous. 

t  Exsa'tiate,  v.  Obs.  rare  — 1.  [f.  L.  exsatidt- 
ppl.  stem  of  exsatiare,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  pref.1')  + 
satidre  to  satisfy,  Satiate.]  trans.  to  satiate  or 
satisfy  thoroughly. 

1599  Sandys  Europe?  Spec.  (1632)  159  Whose  prides  and 
pleasures,  thirteene  millions  of  yeerely  revenew.  .is  not  able 
to  exsatiate. 

t  Exsa'turate,  »•  Obs.  - 0  In  7-8  exatu- 
rate.  [f.  L.  exsaturdt-  ppl.  stem  of  exsaturdre , 
f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  pref1)  +  saturare  to  fill :  see  Sa¬ 
turate.]  trans.  To  fill  completely  (with  food)  ; 
to  satiate.  Also  fig.  Hence  f  Exsaturation. 

1623-6  in  Cockeram.  1656-81  Blount  Glossogr.j  Exatu- 
rate ,  to  fill  an  hungry  stomach,  to  satisfie  a  greedy  mind. 
1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1658-78  Phillips,  Exaturation ,  a 
satiating.  1721-1800  Bailey,  Exaturation. 

Exschew,  obs.  form  of  Eschew  v. 

Exscind  (eksi‘nd),  v.  Also  7, 9  err  on.  excind. 

[f.  L.  exscind-ere ,  f.  ex-  out  +  scindcre  to  cut.] 
trans.  To  cut  out,  excise,  lit.  and  jig.  In  early 
use  :  +  To  cut  off,  destroy  (a  nation,  etc.). 

1662  Petty  Tolvcs  2 1  If  an  aliquot  part  of  every  landlord’s 
rent  were  excinded  or  retrenched.  1785  D.  Low  Chiropodo- 
logia  133  He  exscinded  the  remainder  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
1831  Fraser  s  Mag.  IV.  184  From  whose  proofs  the  said 
phrases  were  fraudulently  exscinded,  i860  I.  Taylor  Spir. 
Hebrew  Poetry  (1873)  288  The  Christian  man  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  exscind  the  irascible  emotions,  but  he  will  strive 
to  master  them. 

Hence  Exsci'nded/y)/.  a.  Exsci’nding  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. 

a\6qq  Barrow  Semi.  (1686)  III.  405  The  exscinding., 
of  the  Amorites.  a  1711  Ken  Hymns  Evang.  Poet.  Wks. 
1721  I.  63  God  with  his  exscinding  Sword  in  Hand.  1877 
Shields  Final  Philos.  488  We  are  not  now  inquiring  into 
the  legitimacy,  .of  any  of  the  exscinded  sciences.  1884  Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.,  Exscinded,  term  applied  to  a  part  from  the 
extremity  of  which  an  angular  notch  has  been  cut  out. 

Exscreation,  var.  of  Excreation. 
t  Exscri’be,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  excribe.  [ad. 

L.  exscrib-erc,  f.  ex-  out  +  scribere  to  write.]  trans. 
To  copy  or  write  out ;  to  transcribe. 

1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1653)  661  As  Aelianus  in  his  ninth 
Book  and  thirty  nine  Chapter,  word  for  word  hath  exscribed 
out  of  Aristotle.  1658  Ussher  Ann.  351  Demetrius  caused 
it  to  be  fairely  exscribed.  1716  M.  Davies  Athen.Brit.  II. 

19  Clerks  or  Secretaries. '.exscribing.  .Particulars  of  or  for 
it.  1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II. 

Hence  Exscri  bed  ppl.  a.  =  Escribed.  +  Ex- 
scri'ber,  one  who  writes  out,  a  copyist,  j-  Ex- 
scri  bing  vbl.  sb. 

a  1612  Donne  Bia&xmros  (1644)  20  A  Councell  in  France 


. .  punished  with  Excommunication  the  excribing,  reading, 
or  having  that  booke.  a  1631  —  Ess.  (1651)  128  Some 
other  exscriber.  .reformed  it  deformly  since  his  [St.  Luke’s] 
writing.  1677  Cary  Chronology  11.  1.  1.  iii.  99  This  Canon 
hath  gone  abroad.. very  imperfect,  occasioned  at  first  by 
Heedless  Exscribers.  1879  Salmon  Conic  Sect.  127  The 
equation  of  one  of  the  exscribed  circles. 

t  Exscript.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  exsenpt-um,  neat, 
pa.  pple.  of  exscribere  :  see  prec.]  A  copy,  written 
extract. 

1609  Davies  Holy  Rood  (Grosart  1876)  13  Ah,  might  it 
please  Thy  dread  exuperance  To  write  th’  excript  thereof 
in  humble  hearts.  1677  Cary  Chronology  11.  1.  1.  i.  90  The 
Variety  of  Copies  or  Exscripts.  1775  in  Ash. 

t  Exscri'ption.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  as  if  ad.  L. 
*exscriptidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  exscribere  :  see  Ex¬ 
scribe.]  The  action  of  transcribing;  in  quot. 
concr.  =  prec. 

1637  Abp.  Williams  Holy  Table  211  The  poore_  man  is 
abused  by  some  wag  that  fits  him  with  these  Exscriptions. 

f  Exsculp,  v.  Obs.  rare.  Also  6,  8  exculp. 
[ad.  L.  exsculp-ere  to  dig  or  cut  out,  f.  ex-  out  + 
sculpere  to  cut,  carve :  see  Sculptor.]  trans.  To 
cut  out,  hollow  out  by  cutting. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Rian  1.  20  In  all  others  [of  the  Verte¬ 
brae]  exculped  out  one  ech  side  round.  1767  Bryan  Faus- 
sett  Invent.  Sepulchr.  App.  214  On  one  side  is  exculpt  a 
word  which  we  cannot  yet  make  out. 

t  Exscu’lption.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  I.,  exsculp- 
tion-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  exsculpere :  see  prec.]  A 
carving  or  chiselling  out. 

.1659  Pearson  Creed  (1839)  315  That  excavation  was  per¬ 
formed,  by  incision  or  exsculption. 

Exscutellate  (eksiskizrtehfit),  a.  Ent.  [f. 
Ex-  2  (4)  +  Scutellum  +  -ate  2.]  Without,  or  ap¬ 
parently  without,  a  scutellum :  said  of  certain  in¬ 
sects. 

1848  in  Maunder  Treas.  Nat.  Hist.  Gloss.  App. 
Exsect  (ekse’kt),  v.  Also  7  exect.  [f.  L. 
exsect-  ppl.  stem  of  exsecare,  f.  ex-  out  +  secure  to 
cut.]  trans.  To  cut  out.  Also  fig. 

1641  J.  Johnson  Acad.  Love  96  Our  courtly  Dames  study 
onely  to  exect  or  cut  off  their  thread  bare  curtesans.  1672 
G.  Harvey  Morb.  Angl.  vii.  (ed.  2)  18  Were  it  not  for  the 
effusion  of  blood  . .  which  would  necessarily  follow  an  ex- 
ection,  the  Liver  might,  .be  exected.  1758  J.  S.  Le  Dran's 
Observ.  Surg.  (1771*  51  Part  of  which  [Tumour]  had  been 
exsected.  1800  E.  Darwin  Phytologia  xv.  §  5.  430  Exsect 
the  exuberant  growth.  1823  Blackm.  Mag.  XIII.  691  The 
ham,  exsected  from  Westphalian  hog. 

Hence  Exse'eted  ppl.  a. 

1667  Boyle  in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  595,  I  caused  the .. exsected 
piece  to  be  put  into  a . .  Receiver.  1880  Blackie  in  Con- 
temp.  Rev.  289  The  exsected  books  of  the  Iliad. 

Exsectile  (ekse'ktil,  -ail),  [f.  L.  exsect-  ppl. 
stem  of  exsecare  [see  prec.)  +  -ile.]  Capable  of 
being  cut  out. 

1861  Hulme  tr.  Moquin-Tandon  11.  Hi.  ii.  88  The  [Coral] 
polyps  . .  consist  of  a  globular  portion  which  is  fixed,  and  of 
a  free  exsectile  cylindrical  portion  terminated  by  a  mouth. 

Exsection  (ekse’kjan).  Chiefly  Surg.  Also 
8  exection.  [ad.  L.  exsection-em,  n.  of  action  f. 
exsecare :  see  Exsect.]  The  action  of  cutting  out 
or  away ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1607  Schol.  Disc.  agst.  Antichr.  1.  iv.  174  Instrumentes  of 
exsection.  1609  C.  Butler  Fern.  Mon.  (1634)  155  Exsection 
. .  is  the  cutting  out  of  part  of  the  Combs.  1671  Boyle 
Usef  ulness  Nat.  Philos.  (1772)  11.  v.  xii,  The  exsection  of 
the  spleen.  1794  E.  Darwin  Zoon.  I.  151  The  heart  of  a 
viper  or  frog  will  renew  its  contractions,  .for  many  minutes 
of  time  after  its  exsection  from  the  body.  1889  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  Exsection,  a  cutting  out. 
b.  concr.  A  ‘cutting’. 

1812  Coleridge  in  Southey  Ontniatia  I.  316  An  exsection, 
from  the  Kingston  Mercantile  Advertiser. 

Exsene :  see  Eye-sene. 
t  Exse’nsed,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  Ex- + 
Sense  +  -ed  k]  Out  of  his  senses. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  iii.  ii.  74  Exsensed.  .and  only  a 
man  of  Phantasie. 

Exsert  (eksissut),  ppl.  a.  [ad.  L.  exserl-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  exserere  to  Exsert.]  =  Exserted. 

1846  Dana  Zooph.  vii.  (1848)  115  Lamellre  even  and  not 
exsert.  1856-8  W.  Clark  Van  der  Hoeven’s  Zool.  I.  231 
Saenuris  Hoffmeister.  Upper  lip  exsert,  spoon-shaped. 

Exsert  (eksisaut),  v.  [f.  L.  exsert- :  see  the 
variant  Exert.]  trans.  +  a.  =  Exert  v.  2.  b. 
(chiefly  Biol.)  To  thrust  forth  or  out,  protnide. 

1665  Phil.  Trans.  I.  in.  Their  Poyson.  .exserts  not  its 
noxiousness,  till  after  sometime.  1836  Todd  Cycl.  Anat. 
1. 692/1  The  body  is  exserted  through  the  brachial  slit.  1876 
Darwin  in  Life  Sf  Lett.  (1887)  I.  53  Whilst  examining  some 
pollen-grains  on  a  damp  surface,  I  saw  the  tubes  exserted. 

Exserted  (ekS|S5uted),  ppl.  a.  Biol.  [f.  prec. 
4-  -ed  I.]  Stretched  forth  or  out ;  thrust  out  from 
(or  as  from)  a  sheath,  projecting  beyond  the  sur¬ 
rounding  parts.  Exserted  sting,  etc. :  one  that 
cannot  be  drawn  within  the  body. 

1816  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1843)  I.  95  One  with  a  con¬ 
cealed  sting  and  . .  another,  .with  a  very  long  exserted  one. 
1826  Ibid.  (1828)  IV.  xliv.  223  One  of  those  Ichneumons  that 
have  an  exserted  ovipositor.  1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst.  Bot. 
67  Stamens  long,  exserted. 

Exsertile  (eksisS’itil),  a.  Biol.  [a.  F.  exser- 
tile,  f.  L.  type  *exser tills,  f.  exserere  :  see  Exsert 
and  -ile.]  Capable  of  being  exserted. 

1828  Stark  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  II.  340  Ovipositor  artlcu- 
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lated,  interior,  exsertile,  and  terminated  in  a  sharp  point. 
*839  Todd  Cycl.  Ana/.  II.  990/1  In  some  instances  we  find 
long,  exsertile  . .  organs.  1869  Gillmore  Reptiles  4-  Birds 
iii.  99  The  tongue  is  elongate,  forked,  and  exsertile. 

Exsertion  (eks,s5uj9n).  [as  if  ad.  L.  *exser - 
tion-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  exserere  to  Exsekt.  Cf. 
Exertion.]  The  action  of  exserting  or  protrud¬ 
ing  ;  the  state  or  fact  of  being  exserted. 
Exsi'bilate,  v.  rare.  In  7  exib-,  pa.  pple. 
exsibilat.  [f.  L.  exsibildt -  ppl.  stem  of  exsTbildre , 
f.  ex-  out  +  sJbilare  to  hiss  :  see  Sibilant.]  trans. 
To  hiss  off  the  stage. 

1601  Bp.  Barlow  Defence  6  Cardinal  Allen  hath  long  since 
exibilated  this  rash  illation.  1637  Gillespie  Eng.  Pop. 
Cerem.  111.  iv.  58  He  is  to  be  ignominiously  exsibilat.  1721- 
1800  in  Bailey. 

Exsibilation  (eks|Sibil^*Jbn).  rare .  [n.  of  ac¬ 
tion  f.  L.  exsibildre  :  see  prec.]  The  action  of  hissing 
off  the  stage ;  ignominious  rejection.  NX’bofi/. 

1640  Bp.  Hall  Episc.  11.  xix,  So  many  ages  of  exsibilation. 
1727  in  Bailey  vol.  1 1.  1842  Ue  Quincey  Pagan  Orac.  Wks. 
VIII.  184  note.  The  brief  exsibilation  from  the  stage  by  the 
stern  Roman  of  all  Greek  testimony. 

Exsiccant  (eksrkant),  a.  and  sb.  ?  Ohs .  [ad. 
L.  exsiccdnt-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  exsiccdre :  see  Exsic¬ 
cate  v.] 

A.  adj.  Drying,  having  the  power  or  quality  of 
drying  up. 

1657  Rumsey  Org.  Salutis  Ep.  Ded.  (1659)  18  The  exsic¬ 
cant  quality  it  hath  to  dry  up  the  crudities  of  the  stomach. 
1676  Wiseman  Chirurg.  Treat,  vi.  v.  422  Some  dry  or  ex¬ 
siccant  Medicine.  1755  in  Johnson.  1832  in  Webster. 

B.  sb.  An  exsiccant  drug  or  medicine. 

1676  Wiseman  Chirurg.  Treat,  iv.  iv.  296,  I  caused  his 
knee  to  be fomented  with  Discutients  and  Exsiccants. 

+  Exsiccate,  ppl .  a.  Obs .  Also  6  exiccat, 
7  exc-,  exsiccat,  8  exiccate.  [ad.  L.  exsiccat -  pa. 
pple.  of  exsiccdre :  see  next.]  Dried,  dried  up. 

1545  Raynold  Byrth  Mankyjide  61  So  that  the  preuy 
passage  be  left  exiccat  and  Drye.  1613  T.  Godwin  Rom. 
Antiq.  (1658)  53  They  were  not  ulcerous,  exsiccate  or  im- 
postumated.  1663  J.  Spencer  Prodigies  (1665)  42  The 
heated  and  exsiccate  Air.  1773  J.  Ross  Fratricide^ MS.)  11. 
747  O  let  me.  .think  The  fountains  of  thy  eyes  are  exiccate. 
Jig.  1622  J.  Abernethy  Chr.  Treat.  Phys.  Soul  vi.  81  So 
in  the  spiritual^  hardnesse,  the  liquor  of  grace,  of  light,  and 
of  reason  is  exciccat. 

Exsiccate  (e*ksik6’it,  eksrk^t),  v.  Also  6 
exc-,  exiccate,  7-8  exiccate.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  L. 
ex(s)iccdre ,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  pref.[)  +  siccus  dry.] 

1.  trans.  To  dry,  make  dry,  absorb  or  remove 
all  moisture  from  ;  to  drain  (a  spring)  dry ;  to  dry 
up  (moisture). 

1545  Raynold  Byrth  Mankynde  56  Let  her  auoyde  such 
thynges  the  which  shold  exiccat.  .her.  1563  T.  Gale  Anti- 
dot.  11.  11  These  ij  vnguentes  are  excellent  in  exciccating 
ericipelas.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  n.  vi.  171  Bodies 
..that  have  been  exsiccated  into  Mummy.  1679  Plot 
Staffordsh.  (1686)  87  The  Spring  near  the  Church  . .  has 
been  sometimes  exsiccated.  1707  J.  Mortimer  Husb.  vii.  i. 
(1708)  228  Heats  and  Droughts  . .  exsiccate  and  waste  the 
moisture  and  vegetative  Nature  of  the  Earth.  1809  Pearson 
in  Phil.  Trans.'X.C IX.  327  This  dissolution  being  exsiccated 
grew  liquid  on  exposure  to  air. 

absol.  1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  67  Cortex 
Guaiaci  hath  the  same  vertue.  .but  exsiccateth  much  more. 
1627-47  Feltham  Resolves  209  Ayre  exsiccates  &  drawes 
to  itself. 

2.  intr.  for  rcjl.  To  dry  up,  lose  all  moisture. 
1686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  11.  xii.  321  ’Tis  a  question  worth 

while,  adds  he,  how  they  can  exsiccate. 

Hence  Exsiccated  ppl.  a .,  Exsiccating  vbl.  sb. 
and  ppl.  a. 

1620  Venner  Via  Recta  vi.  106  They  are  of  a  more  exiccat  - 
ing  nature.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  iii.  68  The 
exsiccated  powder,  .ascends  not  unto  the  Loadstone.  1669 
Worlidge  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  3  By  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  or 
exsiccating  power  of  the  Air.  1799  G.  Smith  Labor.  I.  427 
Throw  common  exsiccated  salt  in  it.  1872  O.  W.  Holmes 
Poet  Break/. -t.  ix,  That  exsiccated,  .organism. 

Exsiccation  (eksik^jbn).  Forms  :  6  exsic- 
catione,  7  exiccation,  exsiccasion,  7-  exsic¬ 
cation.  [ad.  L.  exsiccation-em ,  n.  of  action  f. 
exsiccdre :  see  Exsiccate  v.  Cf.  Fr.  exsiccation.'] 
The  action  of  drying  what  is  moist;  complete 
removal  or  absorption  of  moisture;  thoroughly 
dried  condition,  absolute  dryness. 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouers  B/c.  PJiysicke  10/2  Exsicca- 
tione  of  the  Rheumes.  1614  Sylvester  Tobacco  Battered 
478  Som  also  think  it  causetn  exsiccation  (As  of  the  Bloud) 
of  Seed  of  generation.  1620  Venner  Via  Recta  ii.  23  Let 
wine  be  moderately  vsed,  that  neither,  .exiccation,  or  drunk- 
ennesse  follow.  1677  Plot  Oxfordsh.  95  For  exsiccation  of 
wounds.  1794  Sullivan  Vieiu  Nat.  I.  467  Neither  is  an 
absolute  degree  of  exsiccation  in  any  wise  necessary.  1826 
Black w.  Mag.  XX.  324  The  exsiccation  of  the  pond  in  St. 
James’s  Park.  1832  Lyell  Princ.  Geol.  II.  202  The  aerial 
current,  .arrives  in  a  state  of  complete  exsiccation  at  Peru. 

Exsiccative  (e*ksikc»tiv,  eksisi'kativ),  a.  and 
sb.  Forms :  5  exsiccatif,  6-7  exiccative,  (6 
excicatiue),  7-8  exs-(exss-)iccative.  [ad.  med.L. 
exsiccativus ,  f.  L.  exsiccdre :  see  Exsiccate.  Cf. 
Fr.  exsiccatif  (Cotgr.).] 

A.  adj.  Tending  to  make  dry  or  to  produce 
dryness,  having  the  power  or  quality  of  drying  up. 

c  1400  LanfrancsCirurg.{ MS.  B.)  87  A  medycine  mundy- 
ficatyff  &  exsiccatif.  1563  T.  Gale  Antidot.  11.  55  Vertue, 
alteratiue,  resoluative,  and  excicatiue.  2657  Tomlinson 


R cuous  Disp.  378*  Zopissa  . .  is  more  efficaciously  exsic¬ 
cative.  1755  in  Johnson.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

B.  sb.  An  exsiccative  medicine  or  substance. 

1562  Bulleyn  Dial.  Soarnes  fp  Chir.  28  a,  I  will  giue  you 
the  difference  of  exiccatiues,  or  drying  Simples.  1675  Evelyn 
Terra  (1729^  24  If  too  moist,  apply  Exssiccatives.  1765 
Univ.  Mag.  XXXVII.  355/2  Incrustatives  and  exsiccatives, 
as  myrrh,  aloes. 

Exsiccator  (e'ksik^tsi).  [agent-n.  f.  L.  ex¬ 
siccdre  :  see  Exsiccate.]  (See  quots.) 

>873  Watts  Fcrwnes'  Client.  47  Such  an  apparatus ..  is 
called  an  Exsiccator.  1882  —  Diet.  Client. ,  Exsiccator ,  a 
drying  apparatus,  consisting  of  an  enclosed  space  containing 
substances  which  rapidly  absorb  moisture,  such  as  oil  of 
vitriol,  dry  chloride  of  calcium,  etc. 

•|  Exsrcce,  v.  0/>s.  rare—1,  [ad.  L .  exsicc-dre.] 
=  Exsiccate. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou’s  Disp.  264  Thejuice..isexsicced, 
formed  into  lumps,  and  preserved. 

Exsolution :  see  Exolution. 

Exspect,  obs.  form  of  Expect. 

Exspiration,  obs.  form  of  Expiration. 

•j-  Exspoi'l,  v.  Obs.  rare -1.  In  6  expoyl.  [ad. 
I.,  exspolidre  (see  next)  after  Spoil  vi]  trans.  To 
despoil. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.K W.  de  W.  1531)  208  b,  Spoylynge  hym 
of  his  pray,  .expoyiyng  the  princes  and  potestates  of  hell. 

t  Exspolia'tion.  Obs.  In  7  expoliation. 
[ad.  L.  ex[s)polidlidn-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  ex{s)po- 
lidre  to  spoil,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  prefA )  +  spoliare  to 
strip,  f.  spolium  spoil.]  The  action  of  spoiling ; 
the  stripping  (a  person)  of  his  clothes  or  of  his 
spoil ;  a  stripping  off  or  removal. 

1612-15  Bp.  Hall  Contempt.  N.  T.  iv.  xxxii,  A  cruel 
expoliation  begins  that  violence,  .merciless  soldiers,  .strip 
thee  naked.  1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  TP  205  A  subitaneous 
expoliation  of  the  powers.  1678  R.  R[ussell]  Gebcr  1.  ii. 
6  The  Expoliation  of  Accidents. 

+  Exspuate,  a-  Obs.  rare—1.  In  7  exp-,  [f.  L. 
cxspti-ere  to  spit  out  +  -ate  -  .]  Spit  out,  ejected. 

1604  Chapman  Byron's  Conspir.  11.  Plays  1873  II.  204  A 
poor  and  expuate  humour  of  the  Court. 

Exspuition  (ekspuqijan).  Also  7-9  expui- 
tion.  [ad.  L.  exspuitidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  ex- 
spuere,  f.  ex-  out  +  spuere  to  spit.  Cf.  F.  exspui¬ 
tion.']  The  action  of  spitting  out  from  the  mouth. 
Const,  of.  Also  transf.  and  concr. 

1650  Bulvver  Anthropomet.  122  Whose  office  was  ..  the 
potation  of  the  same  aliment,  expuition,  and  locution.  1759 
Darwin  in  Phil.  Trans.  LI.  527  That  these  haemorrhages 
were  from  the  pulmonary  artery  . .  appears  from  the  sudden 
exspuition.  1852-9  Todd  Cycl.  Anal.  IV.  1147/2  A  sort  of 
expuition. 

+  Exsputa’tion.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  7  exputa- 
tion.  [f.  L.  ex{s)put-  ppl.  stem  of  exifpuere  (see 
prec.)  +  -ation.]  The  action  of  spitting  out. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  710  It  cures.,  the  exputa- 
tion  of  virulent  humours  through  the  mouth. 

t  Exspute,  v.  Obs.  rare  —  1.  In  8  expute. 

[f.  L.  exspiit-  ppl.  stem  of  exspuere :  see  Exspu¬ 
ition.]  trans.  To  spit  out. 

1704  F.  Fuller  Med.  Gy  mu.  (1705)  198,  I  spit  Blood,  and 
exputed  a  viscous  tough  Matter. 

Exsputory  (ekspi«'tari),  a.  rare  —  1,  [f.  L. 
exspiit-  (see  prec.)  +  -ory.]  lit.  and  fig.  That  is 
spit  out  or  ejected. 

1784  Cowper  Let.  to  Unwin  20  Nov.,  I  cannot  immedi¬ 
ately  recollect  the  exsputory  lines. 

t  Exsquamate,  v.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  7-S  ex- 
squammate.  [f.  Ex-  prefA  +  L.  squdm-a  scale 
+  -  ate  3.]  intr.  Of  a  bone,  etc.  :  To  scale  off  or 
come  off  in  scales ;  to  desquamate,  exfoliate. 

1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Contpit.  xm.  394  Bones  must  ex- 
squainmate  and  be  taken  out,  when  they  are  corrupt. 

Exstancy,  var.  of  Extancy,  Obs. 

Exstant,  obs.  form  of  Extant. 

Exstatic,  -al,  obs.  ff.  Ecstatic,  -al. 

Exsteme,  obs.  form  of  Esteem. 

1507  May  ff  June  201  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  II.  128,  I  exsteme 
verely  Euery  man  of  them  was  the  more  redy. 

'1  Exstercorate,  V.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  7-8  ex- 
tercorate.  [f.  ppl.  stem  of  late  L.  exstercordre, 
f.  ex-  out  +  stercor-,  stercus  dung.] 

a.  trans.  To  eject  as  dung.  b.  intr.  To  carry 
out  dung.  Hence  Exstercora'tion. 

1609  Davies  Holy  Rood  (Grosart  1876)  20  Shall  euer  Flesh 
jixtercorate  her  filth  Thee  to  annoy?  1656-81  Blount 
Glossogr .,  Extercorate,  to  carry  forth  dung.  1692-1732 
Coles,  Exstercorate.  1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Extercoration. 

+  Exsti'll,  v.  Obs.  In  7-9  extill.  [ad.  L.  ex¬ 
still-are,  f.  ex-  out  +  stilldre  to  drop,  f.  stilla  a  drop.] 
a.  intr.  To  drop  or  trickle  out ;  to  come  out  in 
drops,  b.  trans.  To  send  out  in  drops;  to  exude. 

1651  Charleton  Ephes.  'S'  Cimvt.  Matrons  (1668)  30 
Sweat,  extilling  from  the  pores  of  her  snow-white  skin. 
1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  379*  That  which  extills  first, 
is  more  fluid  and  humid. ^  1664  Evelyn  Sylva 1 1776) 233  Out 
of  this  aperture  will  extill  a  limpid  and  clear  water.  1804 
Med.  jr/il.  XII.  40  A  yellowish,  .juice  extilled.  1819  II. 
Busk  Vestr.  iv.  145  Myrtle  and  balsam  rich  extilling  gum. 

t  Exstillation.  Obs.  Also  7  extillation. 
[n.  of  action  f.  L.  exstilldre :  see  prec.]  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  dropping  out  or  falling  down  in  drops. 

1605  Timme  Quersit.  t.  xiii.  57  Sundry  cohobations  and  ex- 
tillations.  1713  Derham  Phys.  Theol.  lit.  i.  64  They  seemed 


.  .to  he  made  by  an.  .Exstillation  of  some  petrifying  juices 
out  of  the  rocky  Earth. 

t  Exstillatrtious,  a.  Obs.  rare  ~ [f.  I.. 
exstilldl-  ppl.  stem  of  exstilldre  (see  Exstill)  + 
-iTious.]  That  drops  or  trickles  out. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  680  Extillatitious  liquor. 

t  Exstimulate,  v.  Obs.  Also  7  extimu- 
late.  [f.  L.  cxstimuldt-  ppl.  stem  of  exstimu- 
Idre,  f.  ex-  +  slimulare :  see  Stimulate.]  trans. 
To  stimulate  to  activity  (organs  or  faculties) ;  to 
provoke  (appetites  or  desires) ;  to  spur  on,  incite 
(persons).  Const,  to. 

1603  Sir  C.  Heydon  Jud.  Astro l.  xx.  425  The  Sunne  . . 
extimulateth  all  creatures  to  the  acte  of  propagation.  1672 
H.  Stubbe  Just  if.  Dutch  liar  33  The  King,  .extimulated 
by  Ambition.  1683  A.  Snape  Anat.  Horse  1.  xv.  (t686)  32 
It  serves,  .to  exstimulate  the  Guts. 

absol.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  vii.  vii.  353  Opium 
. .  is  conceived  to  extimulate  unto  venery. 

+  Exstimula  tion.  Obs.  Also  7  extim-.  [n. 

of  action  f.  cxstimuldre  (see  prec.  and  -ation).] 
Stimulation,  incitement ;  stimulating  property. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  842  The  Aire,  .maketh Things  insipid, 
and  without  any  Extimulation.  1654  H.  L’Estrange 
Chas.  I.  (1655)  1 18  To  allay  the  boiling  extimulations  of  their 
own,  rarely  of  others  lusts.  1657  Reeve  God's  Plea  229  Re¬ 
pentance  doth  exhibit,  .all  the.  .instigations,  extimulations, 
that  should  make  God  propense  to  favour.  1721-1800  in 
Bailey. 

t  Exsti  mulatory,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  7 
extimulatory.  [f.  L.  exstimuldt-  ppl.  stem  of 
exstimuldre  (see  Exstimulate)  +  -ory.]  Tend¬ 
ing  to  stimulate  ;  of  stimulating  nature. 

1657  Reeve  God's  Plea  120  God’s  messages,  .are  not.  .ex¬ 
timulatory,  instigatory,  and  impulsory. 

Exstipulate  (eks|Sti-purl<?t),  a.  Bot.  [f.  Ex- 
prefA+L.  stipul-a  stalk  (see  Stipule)  + -ate-.] 
Having  no  stipules. 

[1793  Martyn  Lang.  Bo/.,  Exstipulatus.\  1830  Lindley 
Nat.  Syst.  Bot.  53  Shrubs  with  alternate,  .exstipulate  leaves. 
1870  Bentley  Bot.  128  When  the  stipules  are  absent,  it  is 
exstipulate. 

Exstirpation,  obs.  form  of  Extirpation. 

Exstraught,  var.  of  Extraught,  Obs. 

Exstrophy  (e-kstrilfi).  Path.  Also  extrophy. 
[mod.  ad.  assumed  Gr.  ^eKarpofia,  f.  Ik-,  e£-  out 
(see  Ex-  pref.f  +  arpo<p-  ablaut-form  of  the  root  of 
arpetp-ttv  to  turn.  Cf.  Fr.  exslrophie.  The  proper 
spelling  according  to  the  analogy  of  Gr.  derivatives 
would  be  ecstrophy.]  A  turning  inside  out  of  a 
part ;  esp.  a  congenital  malformation  in  which  the 
bladder  appears  to  be  turned  inside  out. 

1836  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  391/1  Extrophy  of  the  bladder. 
1875  H.  C.  Wood  Thcrap.  (1879)  642  A  case  of  exstrophy  of 
the  bladder. 

t  Exstru'ct,  v.  Obs.  Also  7-S  extruct.  [f.  I,. 
ex (s)truct-  ppl.  stem  of  ex{s)truere,  f.  ex-  +  struere 
to  pile  up,  build.]  trails.  To  build  or  pile  up. 

c  1534  tr.  Pol.  Verg.  Eng.  Hist.  (Camden)  I.  122  In  the 
abbey  of  Glastonburie  was  exstructed  for  Arthur  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  sepulchre.  1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  216  It  is 
expedient  that  we  extruct  a  Shop  for  the  student  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Art.  1755  in  Johnson. 

Hence  +  Exstru’cted  ///.  a. 

1647  H.  Moke  Poems  161  Those  fair  extructed  loads  Of 
carved  stone.  <21763  Byrom  Remarks  Horace  11.  111.  xvii. 
These  high  extructed  spires. 

t  Exstruction.  Obs.  In  7  extruction. 
[ad.  L.  ex{s)truction-em,  n.  of  action  f.  ex{s)truere : 
see  prec.]  The  action  of  building  up. 

1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  xxvi,  The  order  of  extruction. 
1663  Charleton  Chor.  Gigant.  57  The  honour  of  it’s  Ex¬ 
truction.  1665  J.  Webb  Stone-Heng  (1725)  228  We  meet  . . 
not  so  much  as  with  the  least  pieces  of  broken  Crags,  of  the 
Extruction  of  the  Danes.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

+  Exstru’Ctive,  a.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  6  ex¬ 
tractive.  [f.  L.  ex(s)truct-  ppl.  stem  of  ex[s)truere 
(see  Exstruct)  +  -ive.]  Tending  to  build  up. 

1580  Kulkf.  A  now.  Frarine’s  Declar.  41  Papistry  is  both 
affirmative  and  extractive  of  al  wickednes.  1818  in  Todd. 
1832  in  Webster. 

+  Exstru'ctor.  Obs.—°  In  8  extractor,  [a. 
L.  ex(s)tructor,  agent-n.  f.  ex(s)trui!re :  see  Ex¬ 
struct.]  One  who  builds  up,  a  builder. 

1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II.  1775  in  Ash. 

+  Exsuccate,  V.  Obs.  rare  —  1,  [f.  L .  ex  sw¬ 
eat-  ppl.  stem  of  exsuccdre  ( ex{s)ucdre )  to  deprive 
of  juice,  f .exsttccus:  see  Exsuccous.]  trans.  To 
deprive  of  juice  ;  to  suck  dry. 

1657  Reeve  God's  Plea  207  Your  distemper,  your  exsiccat¬ 
ing,  and  your  exsuccating  yourselves. 

t  Exsucca  tion.  Obs.  rare—1,  [n.  of  action 
f.  L.  exsuccdre :  see  prec.]  The  action  of  driving 
off  juice. 

1697  Phil.  Trans.  XIX.  416  The  Cassava  Root.. by  Ex¬ 
succation  and  Baking  alone,  proves . .  wholesome. 

EXSUCCOUS  (eksiszrkas),  a.  Also  in  7  exuc- 
cous.  [f.  L.  exsucc-us  without  juice,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex- 
prefX)  +  succus  {sucus)  juice  +  -ous.]  Without 
juice,  sapless.  Also  fig. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  n.  vi.  99  That  which  is 
brought  exuccous  and  dry  unto  us.  1672  —  Lett.  Friend 
xv._(i88i)  138  Most  Men  expected  to  find  a  consumed  Kell 
..in  this  exuccous  corps.  1818  Q.  Rev.  XVIII.  235  A 
hard,  dry,  ‘  exsuccous 1  style  of  writing.  1821  Blacks o. 


EXSUCTION. 

Mag.  X.  561  The  clouds  hung  like  exsuccous  sponges  in 
the  sky. 

Exsuction  (eksjrkjon.  Also  7  exuction. 
[n.  of  action  f.  L.  exsftgcre ,  f.  ex-  out  +  sugZre  to 
suck.  Cf.  Suction.]  The  action  of  sucking  out, 
csp.  the  drawing  out  (air)  by  an  air-pump. 

1660  Boyle  New  Exp .  Phys.  Mech.  Proem  5  The  exsuc¬ 
tion  of  Air.  1713  Derham  Phys.  Theol.  8  footn .,  In  the  Air- 
pump  ..  [some]  Animals  . .  die  in  less  than  half  a  Minute, 
counting  from  the  very  first  Exsuction.  1832  in  Webster  ; 
and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Exsudate,  obs.  form  of  Exudate. 

Exsufflate,  v.  Obs .  exc.  Hist.  [f.  L.  exsuffldt- 
ppl.  stem  of  exsuffldre ,  f.  ex-  out  +  suffldre  to  blow 
up,  f.  sub -  up  +  flare  to  blow.]  trans.  To  blow 
out,  blow  away,  also  spec. :  see  Exsufflation  2. 

1666  G.  Harvey  Morb.  Angl.  iv.  44  Volatil  salts  ..  being 
exuffiated  to  the  heart  produce  syncopees.  1884  E.  B. 
Tylor  in  Science  IV.  547  The  exorcising  such  a  demon  is 
practised  by  white  men  as  a  religious  rite,  even  including 
the  act  of  exsufflating  it,  or  blowing  it  away. 

+  Exsuffla  tion.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [ad.  mod.L. 
cxsiiflldtion-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  ex suffldre  :  see  prec. 
Cf.  Fr.  exsufflation.'] 

1.  The  action  of  blowing  out ;  an  instance  of  it. 
1620  Venner  Via  Recta  (1650)  310  Let  not  with  lesse  dili¬ 
gence  the  superfluities  of  the  nose  by  exsufilation.  a  1626 
Bacon  Physiol.  Rem.  Wks.  1727  VII.  209  It  will  fly  up¬ 
wards  over  the  helm,  by  a  kind  of  exsufflation,  without 
vapouring.  1689  G.  Harvey  Curing  Dis.  by  Expect,  xvi. 
124  Such  offensive  Ebullitions  and  Exufflations.  1775  in  Ash. 

b.  cotter.  That  which  is  snuffled  up. 

1666  G.  Harvey  Morb.  Angl.  iv.  45  Those  ..  exufflations 
crowding  into  the  sphere  of  the  cranium  do  create  most 
dreadful  Head-akes. 

2.  Eccl.  The  action  of  blowing,  performed  by  the 
priest  upon  a  child  or  grown  person  at  baptism,  by 
way  of  exorcising  the  devil,  or  by  the  person  bap¬ 
tized  in  token  of  renouncing  the  devil. 

1502  Ord.  Cry s ten  Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  1.  iii.  17  By  y° 
exsuflacyon  yfc  the  preest  doth  upon  y0  chylde.  1584  R. 
Scot  Discov.  Witcher,  xv.  xxiv.  371  The  light  order  of  ex- 
orcisme.  .requireth  that  exsufflation .. be  doone  toward  the 
west.  1709  J.  Johnson  Clergym.  Vade  M.  11.  267  The  ex¬ 
orcisms  and  exsufflations  made  by  the  priest  on  persons  to 
be  baptized.  1858  AVr  A  Rev.  31  July  103  The  old  Mumbo 
Jumbo  of  ‘unchristianizing  the  Legislature’  must  not  be 
consigned  to  the  eternal  limbo,  .without  a  parting  exsuffla¬ 
tion. 

t  Exsu'ffle,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  exsuffldre :  see 
Exsufflate.]  trans.  To  breathe  upon  (see  prec.  2). 

1610  Holland  tr.  Camden's  Brit.  i.  768  They.. were., 
exorcised,  and  exsuffled  with  sundry  ceremonies. 

t  Exsufflicate,  a.  Obs.  rare  ~ '.  In  7  exuf- 
flicate.  [app.  an  arbitrary  formation  on  Exsuf¬ 
flate.  Ilanmer  1 744  proposed  to  read  exsuffolate, 
from  It.  stiffolare  ‘  to  whistle,  to  bizze,  to  whizze  ’ 
(Florio) ;  this  was  adopted  by  some  later  editors.] 

?  Puffed  up,  inflated,  1  windy  ’. 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  m.  iii.  182  Such  exsufflicate,  and  blow’d 
Surmises. 

f  Exsurffolate,  a.  Obs.  (See  prec.) 

1744  Hanmer  Shahs.  Othello  iii.  iii.  [see  Exsufflicate]. 
1773  J.  Ross  Fratricide  (MS.)  11.  301  Solacing  his  Joy .  .with 
proud  speech  exsuffolate  and  fell. 

t  Exsu-perable,  a.  Obs.~°  Also  exuper- 
able.  [ad.  L.  ex{s)uperdbilis ,  f.  ex{s)uperdre  :  see 
Exsuperate  and  -able.]  That  may  be  surpassed, 
excelled,  or  conquered. 

1656-81  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

Hence  +  Exstrperabieness. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Exuperalleness. 

+  Exsu'perance.  Obs.  Also  7-S  exuperance. 
[a.  E.  exsuperance  (Montaigne),  ad.  L.  ex(s)upe- 
ranlia,  n.  of  state  f.  ex{s)uperant-em,  pr.  pple.  of 
ex{s)uperdre\  see  Exsuperate.]  The  condition  or 
fact  of  exceeding  ;  superabundance,  excess. 

1603  Holland  P  lutarcli  s  Mor.  1256  The  excesse  of  Nete 
and  Mese  by  arithmeticall  proportion,  sheweth  the  exuper- 
ances  in  equall  partie.  1607  Topsell  Four-f  Beasts  428 
Until  the  like  exsuperance  of  bloud  come  unto  the  same  place 
again.  1644  Digby  Nat.  Bodies  x.  §  8.  83  The  exuperance 
of  the  density  of  A  to  water  is  10  degrees.  1682  Sir  T. 
Browne  Chr.  Mor.  (1756)  85  Nor  will  his  attributes  admit 
of  expressions  above  their  own  exuperances. 

+  b.  As  a  title  of  honour.  Obs. 

1609  [see  Exscript]. 

C.  cotter.  That  which  is  in  excess ;  that  which 
towers  above  other  things.  Const,  of. 

1635  Heywood  Hierarch.  11.  Comm.  86  Simplicitie  is  sole 
. .  Prince  and  Ex-Superance  of  all  things  that  have  being. 

t  Exsuperancy.  Obs.  In  7  exup-.  [ad.  L. 

cx's'upcrantia :  see  prec.  and  -ancy.]  =  prec. 

1638  Wilkins  New  World  i.  (1684)  117  The  Exuperancy 
of  tne  Light  114  the  other  parts.  1647  M.  Hudson  Dvv. 
Right  Govt.  1.  iv.  19  That  over-plus  and  exuperancie  of 
Manna. 

t  Exsu’perant,  a.  Obs.  In  7-8  exuperant. 
[ad.  L.  ex(s)uperant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  exsuperdre  : 
see  next.]  Excessive,  superabundant. 

1604  T.  Wright  Passions  v.  285  Exuperant  ill  wil.  1610 
Barrough  Meth.  Physick  vm.  (1639)  455  The  great  exuperant 
heat.  1727-31  Bailey  vol.  II,  Exuperant. 

t  Exstrperate,  v.  Obs.  Also  8  exuperate. 
[f.  L.  e x{s)uperdt -  ppl.  stem  of  ex(s)uperdre,  f.  ex- 
+  superdre  to  rise  above,  f.  super  above.] 
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1.  trans.  To  overtop,  surpass,  excel ;  to  overcome. 

1559  W.  E[lderton]  Pangs  of  Love  (Percy  Soc.)  I.  28 
Good  lady,  let  no  wilfulnesse  Exuperate  your  bewtie,  then, 
To  slaye  the  hertes,  that  yeld  and  crave.  1568  C.  Watson 
Polyb.  56  Yet  hath  she  [Fortune]  wrought  nothing  which 
exsuperateth  . .  these  in  our  dayes.  1610  Barrough  Meth. 
Physick  iv.  v.  (1639)  228  It  may  exuperate  and  overcome  the 
rottennesse.  1708  Motteux  Rabelais  { 1737)  V.  230  Nectar 
.  .exuperates  all  your  Wines.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

2.  inlr.  (See  quot.) 

1623  Cockeram  11,  To  abound,  exuperate. 
t  Exsupera’tion.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  7-8  exu- 
peration.  [ad.  L.  ex{s)uperdlidn-etn,  n.  of  action 
f.  ex(s)uperdre :  see  prec.]  The  action  of  surpass¬ 
ing  or  exceeding  (due  limits)  ;  exaggeration. 

1623  in  Cockeram.  1657  J.  Smith  Myst.  Rhet.  A  iij  b, 
Hyperbole ,  Exuperation.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

Exsurge  (eksis^-rdj).  Also  6  exurge.  [ad. 
L.  exis'iirg-ere,  f.  ex-  +  surgere  ( surrigere )  to 
rise.]  inlr.  To  rise  up,  start  out. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  1.  25  A  certaine  roughnes, 
whence  springeth  and  exurgeth  a  valiaunt  long  Muscle. 
1868  Whitman  Chants  Democratic  Poems  109  All  doctrines 
. .  exsurge  from  you. 

i  ExsuTgence.  Obs.-o  In  7  exurg-.  [f.  L. 
exispirgentem  :  see  next  and  -ence.]  The  action 
of  rising  or  coming  into  view. 
a  1691  Baxter  cited  by  Worcester  1846,  Exurgence. 

Exsurgent  (ekSiSzJudgent),  a.  In  7  exurgent. 
[ad.  L.  ex{s)urgent-em,  pr.  pple.  of  ex{s)urgere : 
see  Exsurge.]  +  a.  Arising,  emerging,  b.  Rising 
up  above  the  rest. 

a.  1619  Favour  Antiquit.  Triumphing  536  Determining 
exurgent  controuersies  in  a  Synod. 

b.  1846  Dana  Zooph.  (1848)  404  The  centre  of  the  cells 
exsurgent. 

t  Exsirscitate,  v.  Obs.  rare  ~ 1.  In  6-8 
exuseitate.  [f.  L.  ex(s'uscitdt-  ppl.  stem  of  ex- 
( s)uscitdre ,  f.  ex-  +  suscitdre  to  raise,  rouse,  awaken.] 
trans.  To  rouse  up,  awaken. 

1574  N  ewton  Health  Mag.  65  Slepe  after  meate . .  is  thought 
. .  to  stir  up  and  exuseitate  the  powers.  1623  Cockeram, 
Exuseitate ,  to  wake  up  out  of  sleep.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

+  Exsu:scitatioil.  Obs.  rare-1.  Also  8 
exus-.  [ad.  L.  ex(s)tiscitdlidu-em,  n.  of  action  f. 
ex[s)uscitdre :  see  prec.]  The  action  of  rousing  up. 

1692  H.  Hallywell  Excell.  Mor.  Virtue  54  Virtue  is.  .an 
exsuscitation  and  raising  up  of . .  Intellectual  Principles. 
1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

II  Exta  (e'ksta).  [L.  exta  in  same  sense.]  See 
quot.  1884;  spec.  (Ant ip.)  the  entrails  of  a  victim 
from  which  auguries  were  taken  by  soothsayers. 

1663  J.  Spencer  Prophecies  (1665)  23  Diviners  by  the 
Smoke,  the  Exta,  the  Incense  on  the  Altar.  1730-6  in 
Bailey  (folio).  1855  Smedley  Occult  Sciences  152  None  of 
the  ‘exta’,  however  favourable  they  might  have  been,  were 
of  the  slightest  avail.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Exta ,  the  vis¬ 
cera  of  the  chest,  originally.  Also,  occasionally  used  for  the 
abdominal  viscera,  especially  the  bowels. 

t  Extable.  =  Acceptable  ( Hal.).  (?) 

1545  Lisle  to  Hen.  VIII  in  St.  Papers  (1830)  I.  815  Suche 
news,  .as  shalbe  extable  unto  the  same. 

Extacie,  -cy,  obs.  ff.  Ecstasy. 
t  Exta'int,  v.  Obs.  rare  — J.  [f.  OF.  extaint, 
pa.  pple.  of  ex-j  estaindre  (Fr.  eteindre) L. 
exstinguere :  see  Extinguish.]  trans.  To  ex¬ 
tinguish. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy  xli.  4927  Pes,  J?at  we  proffer  our  pouer 
to  ex  taint. 

+  E’xtance*  Obs .  rare  ~ 1.  [ad.  L.  ex(s)tantia , 
n.  of  state  f.  ex{s)tant-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  ex[s)tdre  : 
see  Extant.]  Emergence. 

1682  Sir  T.  Browne  Chr.  Mor.  (1756)  127  He  .  .who  hath 
in  his  intellect  the  ideal  existences  of  things,  and  entities 
before  their  extances. 

+  E’xtancy.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec. :  see  -ancy.] 
The  fact,  quality,  or  state  of  standing  out  or  being 
protuberant ;  also  concr.  a  protuberance. 

1644  Digby.  Nat.  Bodies  xxv.  (1658)284  When  water  falleth 
out  of  the  skie,  it  hath  all  the  little  corners  or  extancies  of  its 
body  grated  off  by  the  air.  1662  Evelyn  Chalcogr.  (1769) 
107  One  may  express  to  the  eye  . .  the  relievo  or  extancie  of 
objects.  1667  Boyle  Orig.  Formes  y  Qual.  36  The  little 
Exstancies  by  their  Figure  resisted  a  little  the  Motion  of  our 
Finger.  1689  Evelyn  Let.  12  Aug.  in  Mem .  (1889)  IE. 
441  The  filing,  sharpnes,  and  due  extancie  {printed extanic], 
varnish,  &  other  markes  necessary  to  be  critically  skill'd  in. 

Extant  (e'kstsent,  ekstas'nt),  a.  and  sb.  Forms  : 
6  extaunt,  (7  extent),  7-8  exstant,  5-  extant, 
[ad.  L,  ex{s)tant-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  ex(s)tdre  to  stand 
forth,  be  prominent,  be  visible,  exist,  f.  ex-  out  + 
stare  to  stand.  Cf.  Fr.  extant.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Standing  out  or  above  any  surface  ;  projecting, 
protruding,  protuberant,  arch. 

1545  Raynold  Byrth  Mankynd  no  After  that  the  parte 
extante  or  the  knot  of  the  nauyll  is  fallen,  etc.  1660  Jer. 
Taylor  Duct.  Dubit.  11.  ii.  rule  vi.  §  30  An  image,  .contains 
. .  all  sorts  of  representations,  flat  or  extant.  1669  Boyle 
Contn.  New  Exp.  1.  (1682)  166  The  Plug  was  extant  above 
the  orifice  of  the  vesseV  1766  Entick  London  IV.  205  In 
St.  Paul's  it  is  extant  out  of  the  wall.  1791  Cowper  Ilicui 
iv.  174  Neck  and  barb  observing  from  the  flesh  Extant.  1814 
Cary  Dante  xii.  116.  1841  Borrow  Zincali  (1843)  I-  *•  vii. 

126  Its  naked  body  half  extant  from  the  coarse  blanket. 

2.  Standing  forth  to  view ;  in  early  use,  with 
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phrase  Extant  to  the  sight ,  to  be  seen  :  prominent, 
conspicuous,  manifest.  Now  arch.  rare. 

1557  Order  of  Hospiialls  F  v  The  same  booke  is  ordered, 
extant  to  be  seene.  1570--6  Lambarde  Pcramb.  Kent  (1826) 
155  There  are  yet  extant  to  the  eie,  the  ruined  walles  of  an 
auncient  fortification.  1627  F.  E  Hist.  Edw.  II  { 1680^21 
Old  Quarrels  are  ript  up,  to  make  his  spleen  more  extant. 
1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  1.  iii.  95.  1863  Kinglake 

Crimea  (18 77)  IV.  xii.  278  The  truth  should  be  visibly 
extant. 

+  3.  Existing  so  as  to  be  publicly  seen,  found,  or 
got  at ;  accessible,  get-at-able.  Obs. 

1555  Lydgate s  Chron.  Troy  To  Rdr.,  Whose  bokes.  .were 
not  of  long  extant,  yet  at  the  last  beyng  found  at  Athenes, 
have  [etc.].  1638  Penkethman  Artach.  Civ,  He  . .  may 

with  the  assistance  of  the  Constable  seise  all  the  Bread  ex¬ 
tant  at  the  Bakers  house. 

4.  In  existence ;  existing.  +  Of  time  :  Present. 
arch.  +  Of  a  fashion,  etc.  :  In  vogue,  current. 

1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  1.  18  b,  Among  so  manifold 
miserable  afflictions  of  the  Jewes.  .they  [the  tables  of  God’s 
covenant]  remained  still  safe  and  extant.  1581  Lambarde 
Eiren .  11.  v.  (1588)  191  Other  matters  not  extant  in  the  booke 
of  the  Termes.  1590  Swinburn  Testaments  280  The  aliena¬ 
tion  made  before  the  condition  were  extant  or  accomplished. 
a  1593  H.  Smith  Wks.  (1867)  1 1.  106  Look  how  many  heresies 
are  extant  in  the  church.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <$•  Cr.  iv.  v.  168 
In  this  extant  moment.  1618  Wither  Motto,  lNec  Curo ' 
(1633)  545  The  fashions  that  last  extant  be.  1630  Prynne 
Anti-Armin.  126  There  is  notan  Arminian,  a  Pelagian  this 
day  extant.  1709  Steele  &  Swift  Tatter  No.  66  ?  1  The 
most  proper  Form  of  Words  that  were  ever  extant  in  any. . 
Language.  1822  Miss  Mitford  in  L’Estrange  Life  II.  vii. 
152  If  routes  and  reviews  had  been  extant  in  Shakespeare's 
time.  1835  I.  Taylor  Spir.  Despot,  v.  229  A  religious  com¬ 
munity.  .everywhere  extant.  1849  Stovel  Canne's  Necess. 
Introd.  10  Cromwell, Vane,  and  their  companions  were  extant. 

b.  Continuing  to  exist ;  that  has  escaped  the 
ravages  of  time,  still  existing. 

1581  J.  Bell  H addon's  Answ.  Osor.  462  b,  In  the  same 
Church  is  extaunt  the  Altar  whereupon  he  prayd.  1610  A. 
Cooke  Pope  Joan  in  Hart.  Misc.  (Malh.)  IV.  57,  I  say, 
there  are  few  of  his  works  extant ;  and  in  those  which  are 
extant,  he  shews  no  gall  against  the  popes.  1634  Sir  T. 
Herbert  Trav.  191  She  leapes  into  . .  fire,  which  leaves 
nothing  extant  save  fame  and  ashes.  1791  Boswell  John¬ 
son  an.  1745-6,  None  of  his  letters  during  those  years  are 
extant.  1848  Lytton  Harold  1.  iv,  The  Roman  temple, 
extant  in  the  time  of  Geoffry  of  Monmouth.  1864  Bowen 
Logic  xii.  384  These  fossils  do  not  differ  more  from  the 
extant  types.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  i.  7  The  only  ex¬ 
tant  British  account  is  that  of  the  monk  Gildas. 

t  B.  sb.  a.  An  extant  copy  (cf.  Extat).  b. 
pi.  Remains.  Obs. 

1592  tr.  Julius  on  Rev.  xi.  7  There  is  an  extant  of  that  matter 
written  by  the  same  Boniface,  a  1659  Cleveland  Poor 
Cavalier  40  Now  Peace  be  with  thy  Dust.. For  the  next 
motion  to  a  Calm.  .Will  thy  poor  Extants  intopeices  tear. 

Extascie,  -ase,  -asie,  -asy,  obs.  ff.  Ecstasy. 
t  E*xtat.  Obs.  rare  ~ 1.  [subst.  use  of  L.  ex- 
(s)tat  it  stands  forth,  3rd  pers.  sing.  pres.  t.  of  exstdre 
(see  Extant).]  ?  A  recorded  example. 

1625  Bp.  Mountagu  App.  Csesar  124  There  is  no  such 
Extat  of  any  Generali  Councell. 

Extatic,  -al,  obs.  ff.  Ecstatic,  -al. 

Exteame,  obs.  form  of  Esteem. 

Extemporal  (ekste*mporal),  a.  Now  rare. 
[ad.  L.  extempordl-is  arising  out  of  the  moment, 
f.  ex  tempore  :  see  Extempore.  Cf.  Temporal.] 

1.  Done,  said,  or  conceived  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment ;  not  premeditated  or  studied  beforehand  ; 
impromptu;  off-hand. 

1570  Levins  Ma?iip.  14  Extemporall  extemporalis.  1577 
Holinshed  Chron.  IV.  225  Hir  maiesties  extemporall  oration. 
1607  Tourneur  Rev .  Trag.  iii.  vi,  Aduizing  you  to.. ex¬ 
temporall  execution.  1649  Milton  Eikon.  xxiv.  492  He  . . 
makes  a  difficulty  how  the  people  can  joyne  thir  hearts  to 
ex  temporal  prayers.  1753  Adventurer  No.  81  An  ex  tem¬ 
poral  poem  in  praise  of  the  city.  1836  J.  Keble  Sermons 
viii.  Postscript  (1848',  The  light  extemporal  way  in  which 
many  reject  it.  1857  De  Quincey  R.  Bentley  Wks.  VII. 
1 14  Bentley  sat  down  and  wrote  extemporal  emendations  on 
three  hundred  and  twenty-three  passages  in  the  Fragments. 

+  b.  Of  a  person:  Speaking,  able  or  given  to 
speak,  extempore.  Obs. 

1588  Fraunce  Lawiers  Log.  1.  v.  31b,  An  affect  of  an 
extemporall  Rhetor.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  i.  ii.  189  Assist 
me  some  extemporall  god  of  Rime.  1596  Edw.  Ill,  iv.  iv. 
60  He  cannot  pray  without  the  book  ;  I  think  him  no  divine 
extemporal.  1622  Donne  Semi .  15  Sept.  67  Those  Preachers 
..are  not  ignorant,  vnlearned,  extemporall  men.  1636  B. 
Jonson  Discov.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  742/1  Many  foolish  things  fall 
from  wise  men,  if  they  speak  in  haste,  or  be  extemporal. 

+  c.  Of  faculty  or  habit :  Pertaining  to,  or  con¬ 
cerned  with,  extempore  speech  or  action.  Obs. 

1573  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  7  M.  Lewins  extein- 
poral  faculti  is  better  then  M.  Becons  is.  a  1605  Stow  in 
D’lsraeli  Cur.  Lit.  (1866)  228  He  had  a  wondrous,  plentiful, 
pleasant,  extemporal  wit.  1624  Wotton  Archit.  in  Reliq. 
Wot  ton.  (1685)67  The  Judging  must  flow  from  an  extem¬ 
poral  Habit.  1642  Bp.  Durham  Presentment  of  Schismatic 
24  Their  extemporall  faculty  wch  they  bragge  of. 

f  2.  Made  for  the  occasion.  Obs. 

1612-5  Bp.  Hall  Contempt.  O.  T.  xx.  ii,  Having  now 
erected  an  extemporall  throne. 

Hence  +  Exte  mporally  adv.,  in  an  extemporal 
manner  ;  impromptu.  +  Exte*mporalness,  the 
quality  of  being  extemporal ;  the  faculty  of  speak¬ 
ing  extempore. 

1577  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  55  A  fewe  delicate 
poeticall  devises  of  Mr.  G.  H.  extemporally  written  by  him. 
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1592  Shaks.  Ven,  A-  Ad.  836  She.,  sings  extemporally  a 
wofull  dittie.  1656  W.  D.  tr.  Camenius’  Gate  Lat.  Uni.  §  694 
Hee.  .[is  called]  Eloquent,  .especially  if  hee  bee  ready  even 
to  extemporalness.  1674  A.  G.  Quest,  cone.  Oath  of  Alleg. 
31  Any  other  remedy  than  what  true  Reason  . .  will  extern- 
porally  dictate  in  such  an  occasion. 

i  Exte  mporality.  Obs.~°  [f.  L.  extern- 
pordl-itas  :  see  -ity.]  Extemporariness  ;  the  faculty 
of  extemporaneous  speaking. 

1656-81  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1775  in  Ash. 

+  Extempora  nean,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  next  + 
-an.]  =  next. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  9  Those  other  faults  of 
Barbarisme,  Doricke  dialecte,  extemporanean  stile.  1691 
Wood  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  184  He  was  accounted  . .  a  ready  or 
extemporanean  speaker. 

Extemporaneous  (eksteimporePnibs),  a.  [f. 
late  L.  extempordne-us  (in  some  texts  of  Quintilian 
for  extemporalis ;  f.  ex  tempore  :  see  Extempore) 
+  -ods.  Cf.  F.  extemporane. ] 

1.  Not  premeditated  or  studied,  off-hand,  extem¬ 
pore  ;  esp.  of  discourse,  prayer,  etc.  Rarely  of  a 
person  :  Speaking  extempore ;  also,  inclined  to 
promptness  of  action. 

1656-81  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1673  Boyle  Excell.  T/icol. 
Wks.  IV.  54  If  it  happen  (as  it  often  will  in  extempo¬ 
raneous  discourse)  that  a  philosopher  be  not  rightly  under¬ 
stood.  1722  Wollaston  Relig.  Nat.  v.  124  This  cannot  be 
done  in  extemporaneous  effusions ;  and  therefore  there  must 
be  forms  premeditated.  1812  Religionism  60  Extempora¬ 
neous  pulpiteers,  your  text  Prepare.  1825  Ld.  Cockburn 
Mon.  418  He  seldom  utters  an  extemporaneous  word.  His 
habit  is  to  have  every  thing  written,  to  the  very  letter. 
1847  L.  Hunt  Men ,  Women ,  fy  B.  II.  x.  230  Ladies  of  an 
extemporaneous  turn  of  mind.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 
I.  159  There  might  be  a  revised  liturgy  which  should  not 
exclude  extemporaneous  prayer.  1863  Robinson  in  Macm. 
Mag.  Mar.  416  Extemporaneous  preaching  is.  .best  adapted 
to  interest  and  amuse  the  hearers. 

2.  Made  for  the  occasion,  hastily  erected  or  pre¬ 
pared.  Of  a  medicine :  Needing  to  be  prepared 
at  the  time  of  prescription ;  opposed  to  officinal . 
So  extemporaneous  practice. 

1725  Bradley  Fam.  Diet.*  s.  v.  Water  Germander,  [It  is] 
somewhat  strange,  that  it  is  not  oftner  met  with  in  extem¬ 
poraneous  Practise.  1727  Ibid.  s.  v.  Cup  Moss,  Mosses  . . 
have  never  obtain'd  officinal  or  extemporaneous  prescription. 
1754  Warburton  Ld.  Bolingbroke's  Philos.  ii.  (1756)  72  His 
famous  book  . .  taken  as  an  extemporaneous  cordial,  . .  to 
support  himself  under  his  frequent  paroxysms.  1830  Southey 
in  Q.  Rev.  XLII.  99  This  extemporaneous  architecture  was 
soon  completed.  1872  Yeats  Gro'iuth  Comm.  61  He  directed 
his  servants  to  furnish  an  extemporaneous  supper. 

Hence  Extemporaneously  adv .,  in  an  extem¬ 
poraneous  manner.  Extempora  neousness,  the 
quality  of  being  extemporaneous. 

1764  Harmer  Observ.  iv.  v.  212  The  extemporaneousness 
of  them  [Eastern  songs].  1791  Edin.  New  Disp .  525  Any 
proper  tincture  . .  may  be  extemporaneously  joined.  1794 

G.  Adams  Nat .  <$•  Exp.  Philos.  IV.  li.  415  The  barometer 
thus  extemporaneously  made,  will  be  nearly  as  perfect . .  as 
before.  1836  H.  Coleridge  North.  Worthies  (1852)  I.  66 
Questions  which  it  were  worse  than  folly  to  treat  extem¬ 
poraneously,  1891  Spectator  28  Feb.  308/1  Insufficient 
preparation,  and  all  the  other  evils  which  are  briefly  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  description  of  extemporaneousness. 

t  Extemporany,  a.  Obs.  rare -1.  [ad.  late 
L.  extempordne-us  :  see  prec.]  =  prec. 

1673  Ray  Journ.  Lot.u  C,  397  Sometimes  extemporany, 
sometimes  premeditated. 

Extemporary  (ekste*mporari\  a.  and  sb.  [f. 
Extempore  a.  +  -ary.]  A.  adj. 

1.  Unpremeditated;  esp .  of  prayer,  discourse, 
composition,  etc. ;  =  Extempore  a.  2.  Occas.  of  a 
speaker  ;  +  formerly  also  of  the  ability  to  speak. 

1610  Bp.  Hall  Apol.  Bro'iunists  §  42  The  seruice  said  in 
our  parish-churches  is  as  good  a  seruice  to  God  as  the  ex¬ 
temporary  deuotions  in  your  parlours,  1648-9  Eikon.  Bas. 
78  Those  men  who  gloried  in  their  extemporary  vein  and 
fluency.  1684  Winstanley  in  Shaks.  C.  Praise  400  Queen 
Elizabeth  coming  into  a  Grammar-School  made  this  extem¬ 
porary  Verse.  1849  Ld.  Cockburn  Jrnl.  II.  244,  I  have 
never  known  a  truly  extemporary  preacher.  1875  Emerson 
Lett .  fy  Soc.  Aims  vi.  157  Cardinal  de  Retz  . .  described 
himself  in  an  extemporary  Latin  sentence.  1880  Yern.  Lee 
Stud.  Italy  11.  ii.  27  Italy  appears  at  all  times  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  extemporary  poets. 

quasi -adv.  1629  N.  C[arpenter]  Achitophel  38  David’s 
prayer,  .proceeded  from  him  extemporary. 

f  b.  nonce-use . 

1642  Sir  T.  Browne  Relig.  Med.  1.  §  33.  78, 1  believe  they 
[the  Angels]  have  an  extemporary  knowledge. 

f  2 .  Arising  at  the  moment,  occasional,  casual ; 
sudden,  unexpected.  Obs. 

1639  Fuller  Holy  War  1.  xxiv.  (1840)  46  Being  no  slip  of 
an  extemporary  passion,  but  a  studied  and  premeditated  act. 
a  1660  Hammond  Serm.  on  Matt.  xi.  30  Wks.  IV.  480  The 
most  extemporary  view  of  the  commands  of  the  decalogue. 
1672  Shadwell  Miser  iv,  Extemporary  love  is  most  com¬ 
monly  as  hypocritical  as  extemporary  prayer.  1758  John¬ 
son  Idler  No.  94  P  4  A  calm  delight,  such  as.  .is  yet  easily 
quitted  for  some  extemporary  joy. 

3.  Made  for,  or  suggested  by  the  occasion ; 
hastily  built,  framed,  prepared,  or  provided ;  make¬ 
shift  ;  =  Extempore  a.  3. 

1631  T.  May  tr.  Barclay's  Mirr.  of  Mindes  t.  199  They. . 
constitute  one  common  and  extemporary  home.  1655-60 
Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  349/2  As  soon  as  he  landed, 
they,  .rear'd  an  extemporary  Altar  before  him.  1699  Evelyn 
Acctaria  (1729)  153  Such  Plants,  .are  easily  prepar'd  for  an 
Extemporary  Collation.  1779-81  Johnson  L.  /’.,  Milton 


Wks.  II.  1 17  The  system  of  extemporary  government ..  fell  I 
into  fragments.  1841  D’Israeli  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  581  Such 
elaborate  dramatic  personages  were  not  extemporary  crea¬ 
tions  thrown  off  in  the  heat  of  the  pen.  a  1864  Hawthorne 
Amer.  Note-bks.  (1879)  II.  146  A  sty  even  more  extemporary 
than  the  shanties. 

+  B.  sb.  An  extemporary  speech  or  action ;  an  j 
impromptu.  Obs. 

a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  m.  9  His  extemporaries  were 
often  better  than  his  premeditations.  1685  Gracian's  Cour¬ 
tiers  Orac.  52  Extemporaries  are  the  gentile  feats  of  a  good 
discerning. 

Hence  +  Extemporarian,  one  who  speaks  ex¬ 
tempore;  one  who  maintains  the  propriety  of 
speaking  extempore.  Extemporarily  adv.,  in 
an  extemporary  manner ;  without  premeditation. 
Exte*mporariness,  extemporary  quality. 

1680  G.  Hickes  Spirit  Popery  45  Either  the  Church  of 
England,  or  the  People  called  Quakers  are  in  the  right,  and 
Extemporarians,  not  Inspired,  certainly  in  the  Wrong.  1667 

H.  More  Div.  Dial.  11.  vi.  (1713)  108,  I  have  answered  as 
well  as  I  could  thus  extemporarily.  #1754  Fielding  Dc- 
rnosth.  1  st  Olynthiac  Wks.  1775  IX.  238  Extemporarily, 
and  without  premeditation.  1840  Mill  Diss.  <$•  Disc.  (1875) 

I.  400  Extemporarily  adapting  means  to  ends.  1671  True 
Nonconf.  245  You  endeavour  thereby,  to  impugne  extempo¬ 
rariness,  multiplicity,  and  variety  of  words,  in  Prayer. 

+  Extemporate,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Extempore 
adv.  +  -ate  -.]  a.  Done  or  produced  extempore  ; 
b.  =  Extemporal. 

1590  Greene  Never  too  late  (1600)  104  In  an  extemporate 
humor  he  made  this  sonnet.  1651  Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  Apol. 

4  To  my  first  Paper  I  could  never  have  answer  (save  to  the 
extemporate  writing  before  at  our  meeting^.  1661  Papers 
on  Alter.  Prayer-bk.  37  Prayers,  both  prepared  and  ex¬ 
temporate  have  been  ordinarily  used.  1685  Baxter  Paraphr. 

N.  T.  Ephes.  v.  19  It  would  be  mad  Work  for  a  Congrega¬ 
tion  to  sing  extemporate  Songs. 

Extempore  (eksjteuiiporz),  adv.  a.  and  sb. 

[a.  L.  phrase  ex  tempore  lit.  c  out  of  the  time  ’.] 

A.  adv. 

1.  At  the  moment,  without  premeditation  or  pre¬ 
paration;  at  first  sight ;  off-hand.  Now  usually  with 
reference  to  speech,  composition,  or  musical  per¬ 
formance.  To  speak  extempore  in  present  use 
often  merely  means  to  speak  without  notes,  or 
without  reading  from  manuscript.  To  pray  ex¬ 
tempore  is  opposed  to  using  a  set  form  of  prayer. 

a  1553  Udall  Royster  D.  (Arb.)  32  Yea  and  extempore  will 
he  dities  compose.  1588  Babington  Exp.  Lord's  Pr.  175 
Afterward  . .  he  . .  began  to  preach  extempore.  1594  Plat 
Jewell-ho.  111.  29  A  speedie  . .  drinke  which  trauailers  may 
make  for  themselves  (ex  tempore)  when  they  are  distressed 
for  want  of  good  Beer.  1642  P.  Rupert  Declaration  2 
Noblemen,  .could  then  fight  so  valiantly  ex  tempore,  a  1688 
Bunyan  Wks.  II.  677  It  is  at  this  day  wonderful  common, 
for  men  to  pray  Ex-tempore.  .To  pray  by  a  Book  . .  is  now 
out  of  fashion.  1697  Collier  Ess.  Mor.  Siibj.  1.  (1709)  140, 

I  don’t  like  a  Man  that  can  hate  at  first  Sight,  and  kill  Ex¬ 
tempore.  1752  Phil.  Trans.  11  June,  [The  tackle  and  pul- 
lies].  .being  easily,  .applied  ex  tempore  as  occasion  requires. 
1756  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Lett,  xcviii.  IV.  81,  I  wrote, 
extempore,  on  the  back  of  the  song,  some  stanzas,  that  went 
perfectly  well  to  the  tune.  1837  Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  I.  72 
He  proposes  to  speak  these  lectures  extempore,  a  1845 
Hood  Open  Questiofi  ix,  He  played  extempore  as  well  As 
certain  wild  Itinerants  on  Sunday.  1847  Grote  Greece 
(1862)  III.  xxxvi.  289  The  right  expedient  seemed  to  flash 
upon  his  mind  extempore.  1866  G.  Macdonald  Ann,  Q. 
Neighb.  xi.  (1878)  209,  I  always  preach  extempore. 
f2.  On  the  instant ;  at  once;  immediately.  Obs. 
1593  Nashe  Four  Lett.  Confut.  65  You  shall  see  me  cast 
a  figure  for  him  extempore.  1604  Meeting  Gallants  at  Or - 
j  dinarie  22  The  body  must  be  removed  . .  extempore :  it 
would  affect  all  the  Ayre  round  about  else.  1663  J.  Spencer 
Prodigies  Pref.,  I’d  yeeld  extempore  my  breath. 

J*  3.  To  live  extempore :  to  live  c  from  hand  to 
mouth  \  Obs. 

1679  J.  Goodman  Penit.  Pardoned  11.  i.  (1713)  146  When  a 
i  man  lives  not  ex  tempore,  but  premeditates.  1728  T.  Sheri-  | 
dan  Pcrsius  iii.  (1739)  47  To  live  extempore  without  any  j 
Regard  to  the  future.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  IV.  58 
There  are  too  many  in  the  world,  .who  seem  to  live  extem¬ 
pore.  .being  immersed  only  in  present  matters. 

B.  adj. 

1.  Arising  out  of  the  moment ;  casual,  occa¬ 
sional  ;  sudden,  unprepared  for.  Now  only  of 
personal  actions  (cf.  2). 

1639  Fuller  Holy  War  v.  xiv.  (1840)  267  It  was  . .  an 
extempore  water,  flowing  from  the  snow  which  melted  on 
hills.  1679  J.  Goodman  Penit.  Pardoned  11.  ii.  (1713)  *74 
It  was  but  a  flash,  an  extempore  motion,  a  1716  South 
Wks.  IV.  50  To  make  the  salvation  of  an  immortal  soul, 
such  a  slight,  extempore  business.  1755  Young  Centaur  v. 
Wks.  1757  IV.  240  Shall  we  . .  leap  plumb  into  the  jaws  of 
extempore  death?  1809  W.  Irving Knickerb.  (1861)  150  He 
was  somewhat  subject  to  extempore  bursts  of  passion.  1840 
Hood  Up  the  Rhine  228  Markham’s  extempore  champion¬ 
ship  of  the  twelve  tribes. 

2.  Of  a  discourse,  etc. :  Composed,  spoken,  per¬ 
formed,  or  acted  at  the  moment,  without  premedi¬ 
tation  or  preparation.  Now  usually  understood  to 
mean  :  Without  the  assistance  of  notes,  or  without 
reading. 

a  1637  B.  Jonson  Leges  Convivales  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  727 
Let  no  poetaster  command  Another  extempore  verses  to 
make.  1665  Wither  Lords  Prayer  Preamb.,  There  is  in 
many,  an  excellent  gift  of  extempore  vocal  Prayer,  a  1704 
‘  Locke  Paraphr.  1  Cor.  xiv.  note  Wks.  1714  III.  199  Their 
j  singing.. was  of  extempore  hymns  by  the  impulse  of  the 
I  Spirit.  1756  Cibber  Apol.  (ed.  4)  II.  112  Extempore  farces 


or  dialogues  continued  till  they  were  displaced  by  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  mysteries.  1795  Mason  Ch.  Mus.  i.  54  Volun¬ 
taries.  .continue  to  be  always  extempore  productions.  1837 
J.  H.  Newman  Par.  Serm.  (1839)  1*  xx.  301  To  be  present 
at  extempore  prayer,  is  to  hear  prayers.  1841  D’Israeli 
Amen.  Lit.f  1867)  292  The  boy  ..  acted  an  extempore  part 
of  his  own  invention.  1844  Stanley  Arnold  I.  iii.  141  His 
[Dr.  Arnold’s]  power  of  extempore  translation  into  English, 
b.  Of  speakers,  performers. 

1791-1823  D’Israeli  Cur.  Lit .  (1866)  226/2  This  accom¬ 
plished  extempore  actor.  1886  Beet  on's  Complete  Orator  11. 
122  Tillotson  failed  altogether  as  an  extempore  preacher. 

3.  Contrived  for  the  occasion,  makeshift. 

1694  F.  Bragge  Disc,  on  Parables  1.  7  To  . .  have  an  ex¬ 
tempore  superficial  religion.  1806-7  J*  Beresford  Miseries 
Hum.  Life  (1826)  x.  xxi,  Dinner  dressed  by  the  housemaid 
with  extempore  spits,  saucepans  etc.  1823  Bentham  Not 
Paul  347  A  sort  of  mixed  and  extempore  judicatory.  1856 
Miss  Mulock  J.  Halifax  (ed.  17)  176  John  lay  on  an  ex¬ 
tempore  sofa. 

+  C.  sb.  Extempore  composition,  speech,  or 
performance  ;  an  impromptu,  improvisation.  Obs. 

1598  B.  Jonson  Ev.  Man  in  Hunt.  v.  A  poet !  I  will 
challenge  him  my  selfe  presently,  at  ex  tempore.  1610 
Histrio-m.  1.  127  Post.  We  can  all  sing  and  say,  And  so 
(with  practise)  soone  may  learn  to  play.  Inc.  True,  could 
our  action  answer  your  extempore.  1660  Pepys  Diary  6 
July,  W.  H.  and  I  did  sing  extempores.  1737  Common  Sense 
(1738)  1.  312  Anagrams,  .and  ex  Tempores  are  all  their  own. 
1798  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar)  Tales  of  Hoy  Wks.  1812  IV.  410 
The  extempore,  the  extempore  on  the  Flys,  or  you  shan't 
have  your  Passage  for  nothing.  1813  Scott  Trierm.  11. 
Interl.  at  end,  ii,  Such  may  hither  secret  stray,  To  labour 
an  extempore.  1815  W.  H.  Ireland  Scribbleoma7iia  49  A 
specimen  of  Mr.  Pratt’s  extempore. 

t  Exte'mpore,  V.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  prec.] 
trans.  —  Extemporize. 

1771  Smollet  Humph.  Cl.  III.  3  Oct.,  A  loud  laugh  ..  he 
could  at  all  times  extempore. 

t  Extemporean,  a.  Obs.  rare—1.  [?f.  Ex¬ 
tempore  +  -an;  but  perh.  mispr.  {ox extemporanean, 
which  Burton  uses  elsewhere.]  Extemporaneous. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  Democr.  (1651)  12  It  was  first 
written . .  in  an  extemporean  stile. 

Extemporist  (ekste'mporist).  rare-',  [f. 
Extempor.e  adv.  +  -1ST.]  One  who  is  given  to 
extemporize. 

1812  Religionism  60  Extemporists. 

Extemporization  (ekste^poreiz^jan).  [f. 
next  +  -ATION.]  The  action  of  speaking,  or  of 
composing  and  executing  music,  extempore;  im¬ 
provisation  ;  an  extempore  performance. 

i860  Worcester  cites  Athenaeum.  1865  Pall  Mall  G.  19 
June  4  For  three-quarters  of  an  hour  last  Sunday,  I  was 
obliged  to  listen  to  Mr.  Y.’s  extemporization.  1879  ().  W. 
Holmes  Motley  xxi.  164  A  conversation  must  necessarily 
imply  a  certain  amount  of  extemporization  on  the  part  of 
both. 

Extemporize  (eksteunporaiz),  v.  [f.  Extem- 
POR-E  adv.  +  -IZE.] 

1.  intr.  To  speak  extempore.  Also,  to  compose 
and  perform  music  off-hand  ;  to  improvise. 

a  1717  [see  Extemporizing  vbl.  $£.].  1775  in  Ash.  1883 

A.  Phelps  Eng.  Style  vii.  109  Preachers  are  prone  either  to 
extemporize  always  or  to  write  always.  1887  Pall  Mall  G. 
30  Dec.  13/2,  I  resolved  on  a  certain  Sunday  night  to  ex¬ 
temporize. 

2.  trans.  To  compose  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ; 
to  compose  and  utter  off-hand. 

1817  Byron  Beppo  xxxiii,  He.. could  himself  extemporise 
some  stanzas.  1841  Miall  Nonconf.  I.  12  The  plain,  simple 
Scottish  writer,  who  . .  ex -temporised  the  contents  of  this 
book.  1880  Vern.  Lee  Stud.  Italy  v.  238  Their  successors 
were  obliged  to  leave  half  of  the  dialogue  to  be  extemporised. 

3.  To  produce  or  get  up  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment ;  to  invent  for  the  occasion. 

1858  Times  9  Nov.,  Gunners ..  cannot  be  extemporized. 
1864  Ibid.  24  Dec.,  The  Federals..  extemporized  a  Budget 
exactly  as  they  extemporized  an  army.  1874  Carpenter 
Ment .  PJiys.  1.  ii.  §  43  The  Amoeba  . .  when  it  has  met  with 
a  nutritive  particle,  extemporises  a  stomach  for  its  recep¬ 
tion.  1878  Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  197  The  canoes  which 
he  had  extemporised.  1880  L.  Stephen  Pope\ ii.  159  It  was 
his  [Bolingbroke’s]  special  glory  to  extemporize  statesman¬ 
ship  without  sacrificing  pleasure. 

Hence  Exte’mporized  ppl.  a in  senses  of  the 
verb.  Extemporizer,  one  who  speaks  or  com¬ 
poses  extempore.  Extemporizing  vbl.  sb.,  also 
attrib.  and  ppl.  a. 

1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  I.  61  It  was  an  extemporized 
allegory.  1868  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  II.  viii.  21 1 
The  extemporized  jurisprudence  of  a  later  age.  1812  Re¬ 
ligionism  62  Th’extemporizer’s  art  who  knows,  Than  pray 
had  rather  hear  him  blow  his  nose.  1852  Meanderings  of 
Mem.  I.  47  Matter  to  sustain  The  staggering  extemporizer’s 
pain.  1692  South  Serm.  (1697)  II.  159  The  Extemporizing 
faculty  is  never  more  out  of  its  Element,  than  in  the  Pulpit. 
1644  Milton  A  reop.  (Arb.)  56  The  cursory  eyes  of  a  tem¬ 
porizing  and  extemporizing  licenser.  1880  Grove  Diet. 
Mus.  I.  499/2  Extemporizing  machine,  an  invention  for 
printing  the  notes  of  an  extemporaneous  performance,  by 
means  of  mechanism  connected  with  the  keyboard  of  a 
pianoforte  or  organ. 

t  Exte'mpory,  adv.  and  a.  Obs.  [Anglicized 
form  of  Extempore.]  =  Extempore. 

1623  Cockeram  ii,  Out  of  Hand,  Extempory.  1655  Fuller 
Ch.  Hist.  viii.  i.  §  30  Some  being  for  extempory  prayers, 
but  none  to  my  knowledge  for  extempory  polhey.  1658 
Ussher  Ann.  351  Whereunto  they  extempory  made  him 
very  prudent  and  well  advised  answers.  1679  Hist.  Jetzer 
27  His  Knife  (which  for  a  piece  of  extempory  Service  he 
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always  wore  about  him).  177s  M.  Guthrie  in  G.  Column's 
Postil.  Lett.  (1820)  118  Celebrating  our  activity,  .with  ex- 
tempory  Song. 

Hence  t  Extemporiness. 

1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II.  1775  in  Ash. 

Extend  (ekste’nd),  v.  Also  5  estend.  [ME. 
extenden ,  ad.  L.  extendHre,  f.  ex-  out  +  tendere  to 
stretch.  The  form  estend  is  through  Fr.  cs/endre. ] 
I.  To  stretch  cut. 

1.  trans.  To  stretch  forcibly,  strain. 

t  a.  To  stretch  or  pull  out  (anything)  to  its  full 
size ;  to  strain  (nerves) ;  to  hold  or  maintain  in  a 
stretched  condition.  Also,  to  train  (a  vine)  ;  after 
L.  extendere  vitem.  Ohs. 

c  1420  Pallad.on  Hush.  i.  140  In  landesdrie  and  hoote  noo 
vyne  extende.  1526  Pilgr .  Per/.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  255  b,  He 
was  extended  &  stray ned  on  y®  crosse.  1541  Barnes  Wks. 
(1573'  246/1  Her  wrinckles  bee  extended  and  stretched  out. 
1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anim.  <$•  Min.  6  It  [Asse's  milk]  extend¬ 
ing  the  skinn,  making  it  tender  and  removing  wrinkles. 
1725  Pope  Odyssey  v.  438  To  reach  Phaeacia  all  thy  nerves 
extend.  1794  Rigging  <$•  Seamanship  I.  83  Quadrilateral 
sails  are  extended  by  yards. 

b.  Manege.  (See  quot.). 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  To  extends  Horse)  signifies  to  make 
him  go  large.  1753  in  Chambers  Cycl.  Snpp •  1886  Sat.  Rev. 

6  Mar.  327/1  Considering,  .what  his  [the  horse's]  stride  is 
when  really  extended. 

t  c.  To  strain  the  capacity  of,  distend  (a  vessel, 
etc.).  Alsoy%*.  Obs. 

1481  Caxton  Mirr.  1.  iv.  Biijb,  Of  alle  goodes  they  ex¬ 
tende  them  &  discorde  fro  god.  1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe 
11.  xxxv.  53  Men  and  women  . .  muste  reade  oftentimes 
lowde.  .extendyng  out  the  wyndepype.  zz  1642  Jos.  Shute 
Judgem.  <5*  Mercy  (1645)  99  No  man  should  extend  himself 
beyond  the  latitude  of  his  own  calling.  1704  Swift  Mech. 
Ope7‘at.  Spirit  Misc.  (1711)  299  The  Saint  felt  his  Vessel  full 
extended  in  every  Part,  c  1720  Prior  Turtle  $  Sparrow  19 
Fair  swans,  extend  your  dying  throats. 

d.  intr.  for  reft.  To  expand ;  to  become  dis¬ 
tended. 

1753  N.  Torriano  Midwifry  18  Some  Authors  alledge, 
that  the  Womb  grows  thinner,  others  that  it  grows  thicker 
in  uterine  Gestation,  as  it  extends. 

2.  In  weaker  sense :  To  straighten  out,  place  at 
full  length ;  to  lay  out  (the  body,  limbs,  etc.)  in  a 
horizontal  position,  f  Also  intr.  for  rejl. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Ma7i  of  Law's  T.  363  Flemer  of  feendes, 
out  of  him  and  here  On  which  thy  lymes  feithfully  extenden, 
Me  kepe.  1624  Donne  Devotions  b 1  If  those  pieces  were 
extended  and  stretched  out  in  Man.  a  1729  Congreve 
Lament.  Hecuba  in  Chalmers  X.  276  Hector’s  Corps  ex¬ 
tended  on  a  Bier.  1872  Huxley  Pliys.  vii.  174  A  limb  is 
flexed,  when  it  is  bent ;  extended,  when  it  is  straightened 
out.  1888  Hatch  Hibbert  Led.  (1890)  hi.  74  When  it  was 
said  ‘  The  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder,’  it  was 
meant  that  Christ  should  be  extended  on  the  cross. 

b.  To  write  out  at  full  length ;  esp.  to  transcribe 
(shorthand  notes)  in  longhand ;  to  expand  (graphi¬ 
cal  contractions).  Also,  to  write  out  (a  legal  in¬ 
strument)  in  proper  form  (now  chiefly  Sc.). 

a  1639  Wotton  Reliqnise  (1672)  89  The  contracting  and 
extending  the  lines  and  sense  of  others. .  would  appear  a 
thankless  office,  a  1693  Urquhart  Rabelais  in.  xxiii,  We 
will  take  Instrument  formally  and  authentically  extended. 
1826  J.  Wilson  Nod.  Ambr.  Wks.  1855  I.  334  ‘Takin  down 
the  conversation  in  heeroglyphics,  and  at  hame,  extendin 
your  notes.'  1874  in  Ripon  Ch.  Acts  Pref.  8  The  Surtees 
Society  has  always  adhered  to  the  plan  of  ‘extending’  con¬ 
tractions.  1882  Ogilvie,  To  extend  a  deed ,  to  make  a 
fair  copy  of  a  deed  on  paper,  parchment,  or  the  like,  for 
signature  ;  to  engross  a  deed.  [Scotch.] 

c.  Comm.  To  extend  an  invoice ,  etc. :  to  calcu¬ 
late  and  ‘  carry  out  *  the  amount  of  each  line  con¬ 
tained  in  it.  (Cf.  branch  III.) 

3.  To  stretch,  draw  ( c.g .  a  cord,  a  line  of  troops) 
in  a  specified  direction,  or  so  as  to  reach  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point.  In  Practical  Geometry,  etc.  :  To  open 
out  (a  pair  of  compasses)  ;  also  absol . 

1624  Gunter  Dcscr.  Crosse-stafpe  1.  vi.  20  Extend  the  com¬ 
passes  from  the  diuisor  to  1,  the  same  extent  shall  reach 
from  the  diuidend  to  the  quotient.  1697  Dryden  Eneid  1.  ! 
587  Some  extend  the  Wall,  some  build  the  Citadel.  1703 
Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  343  Then  removing  the  string  the 
space  of  15  degrees  in  the  Quadrant,  and  extending  it  to  the 
Equator  on  the  Cieling.  1709  Steele  Tatler  No.  55  1^5 
His  Troops  are  extended  from  Exilles  to  Mount  Genevre. 
1724  De  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier  { 1840)  170  Colonel  Sandys.. 
extends  himself  to  the  left.. and  began  to  form  his  men. 
1794  J.  H.  Moore  Prad.  Navig.  64  Extend  from  radius  or 
90°  to  the  course  5  points  on  the  line  of  sines. 

b.  rejl.  and  intr.  for  rejl.  To  stretch  or  continue 
for  a  specified  distance ;  to  reach,  be  continuous,  to 
or  towards  a  certain  point  of  space  or  time. 

1481  Caxton  Godf7‘ey  73  Thens  departeth  an  arme  like  ! 
a  fresshe  water,  And  estendeth  it  toward  the  eest.  1514 
Barclay  Cyt.  $  Uplondsyshm.  (Percy  Soc.)  9  An  hepe  of 
snowe  So  hye  extendynge  our  steple  is  more  lowe.  1553 
Brende  Q.  Curtins  vii.  (1570)  1^3  So  much  ground  as  ■ 
his  campe  did  conteyne,  extendyng  in  compasse  lx.  furlonges. 
1607  Shaks.  Tii ti 071 11.  ii.  160  To  Lacedemon  did  my  Land 
extend.  1662  Graunt  ObscT'v.  Bills  Mortal.  (1665)  116  No 
greater  than  that  unto  which  the  voice  of  a  Preacher  of  a 
middling  Lungs  can  easily  extend.  1711  Pope  Temp.  Fanic 
265  Arches  widen,  and  long  iles  extend.  1769  De  Foe's 
Tour  Gt.  Brit.  I.  183  The  Shore  extends  itself  a  great  Way 
into  the  Sea.  .  1796-7  Instr.  <$•  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  169  The 
point  and  division  on  which  the  whole  are  to  form  will  be 
named  ;  the  whole  will  extend  from  it.  1845  M.  Pattison 
Ess.  (1889)  I*  16  Neustria..  extended  from  the  Meuse  almost 
to  the  present  southern  limits  of  France.  1872  E.  Spauld¬ 


ing  in  Raymond  Statist.  Mines  <$•  Mining  90  The  Blue 
Lead  ..  extends  through  the  county  parallel  to  the  main 
range.  1886  Manch.  Exam.  9  Feb.  5/2  The  strike  lias  ex¬ 
tended  over  22  weeks. 

fig.  x552  Huloet,  Extende  to,  or  be  as  much  worth  as 
his  word,  suppeto. 

+  C.  To  be  directed  to  an  object;  to  tend.  Also, 
to  belong,  pertain.  Obs. 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel.  (1546)  C  v,  He 
trauayled.  .too.  .serchewhat  extended  to  the  arte  of  Nygro- 
manycye.  1580  Baret  Alv.  E  492  To  Extend  to  :  to  touch 
a  thing,  pertineo.  1581  Marbeck  Bk.  of  Notes  49  Anger 
J  is  no  sinne,  so  that  . .  the  ende  whether  it  extendeth  be  ver- 
tuous.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Lcar7i.  11.  vi.  §  1  No  light  of 
nature  extendeth  to  declare  the  will  and  true  worship  of 
God. 

4.  trans.  To  lengthen,  prolong ;  to  continue  to 
!  a  greater  distance ;  to  push  forward  in  space. 

1569  Abp.  Parker  Corr.  (Parker  Soc.)  351,  I  take  some 
heed  not  to  extend  my  sleeve  beyond  my  arm.  1765  A. 
Dickson  Treat.  Agric.  (ed.  2)  18  Let  the  earth  be  extracted, 
and  plants  cannot  extend  themselves.  1854  Act  17-8  Viet. 
c.  clxxxvi.  {title),  An  Act  to  enable  the  Portsmouth  Railway 
Company,  .to  extend  their.  .Line  from  Godaiming  to  Shal- 
ford. 

b.  To  prolong  in  duration. 

1580  Baret  Alv.  E  492  Is  extended  to  this  time.  1605 
Shaks.  Macb.  in.  iv.  57  If  much  you  note  him  You  shall 
offend  him,  and  extend  his  Passion  ;  Feed,  and  regard  him 
not.  a  1631  Donne  Serin,  vii.  (1640)  62  If  I  extend  this 
Sermon,  if  you  extend  your  Devotion,  or  your  Patience, 
beyond  the  ordinary  time.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  iv.  18  To 
Helen’s  bed  the  Gods  alone  assign  Hermione  t'  extend  the 
regal  line.  1796  C.  Marshall  Garden,  xix.  (1813)  349  The 
season  may  be  extended.  1882  Cussans  Handbk.  Heraldry 
Introd.  14  It  is  the  labour,  .of  vanity  to  extend  the  term  of 
this  ideal  longevity. 

c.  To  carry  to  a  further  point  of  completeness. 

1727  Swift  Gulliver  in.  iii.  196  This  advantage  hath 

enabled  them  to  extend  their  discoveries  much  farther. 
1832  Ht.  Martineau  Life  in  Wilds  ix.  118  Machinery 
might  be  extended  to  the  utmost  perfection. 

5.  To  spread  out  in  area ;  to  make  to  cover  a  cer¬ 
tain  space  ;  +  to  open  out  (something  furled  up). 

1675  Evelyn  Terra  (1676)  148  You  may  . .  extend  a  Tent 
over  it,  to  keep  out  Rain.  ‘1730  A.  Gordon  tr.  Maffei's 
Amphith.  349  An  Awning  was  extended  over  the  Amphi¬ 
theatre.  1767  Franklin  Lett.  (1833)  107  Men  . .  carry 
umbrellas  in  their  hands,  which  they  extend  in  case  of 
rain. 

b.  Metaph.  Used  in  passive  with  generalized 
sense:  To  possess  ‘extension’  or  spatial  magni¬ 
tude. 

1666  [see  Extended  ppl.  a.  4].  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und. 
11.  i.  (1695)  48  ’Tis.  .as  intelligible  to  say,  that  a  body  is  ex¬ 
tended  without  parts,  as  that  any  thing  thinks  without  being 
conscious  of  it.  1717  Prior  A  hna  1.  96  The  mind,  say  they, 
while  you  sustain  To  hold  her  station  in  the  brain ;  You 
grant,  at  least  she  is  extended.  1759  Johnson  Rasselas 
xlvii,  ‘  I  know  not  ’. .  ‘  how  to  conceive  anything  without  ex¬ 
tension  ;  what  is  extended  must  have  parts’.  1796  Hutton 
Math.  Diet.  I.  460/2  It  is  usual  to  consider  it  [a  body]  as 
extended  only  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  1862  [see 
Extended  ppl.  a.  4]. 

c.  intr.  To  cover  an  area;  to  stretch  out  in 
various  directions.  Of  immaterial  things  :  To  have 
a  certain  range  or  scope. 

1481  Caxton  Myrr.  in.  xxi.  181  This  [heaven]  is  that 
gyueth  to  vs  his  colour  blew,  the  whiche  estendeth  aboue 
thayer.  1559  in  Strype  Ann.  Ref  I.  App.  x.  28  The  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  I  knowledge  to  be  of  great  strengthe  in  matters 
whereunto  it  extendethe.  1597  Daniel  Civ.  Wares  vi.  97 
All  the  purple  plains  that  wide  extend.  1605  Bacon  Ad7>. 
Learn .  1.  viii.  §  3  The  commandment  extendeth  more  over 
the  wills  of  men,  and  not  only  over  their  deeds  and  services. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg,  in.  514  Some  ancient  Oak,  whose 
Arms  extend  In  ample  Breadth.  1722  De  Foe  Plague  (1884 
Rtldg.)  1 13  These  Robberies  extended  chiefly  to  Wearing- 
Cloths.  1729  Butler  Semi.  Wks.  1874  II.  162  Moral  obli¬ 
gations  can  extend  no  further  than  to  natural  possibilities. 
1841  Lane  A7‘ab.  Nts.  I.  88  Thou  art  he  whose  goodness 
extendeth  to  all  men.  1876  J.  H.  Newman  Hist.  S/e.  1. 1.  ii. 
70  Its  commerce  extended  from  China  to  Europe. 

6.  trans.  To  widen,  enlarge  (boundaries)  ;  to 
enlarge  the  area  of.  Also  intr.  for  rejl. 

1580  Baret  Alv.  E  492  To  extend  the  bounds.  1697  Dry¬ 
den  Virg.  Georg .  iv.  177  My  Song  to  flow’ry  Gardens  might 
extend.  1869  Farrar  Fam.  Speech  ii.  40  First  westward 
and  northward  ..  the  Aryans  extended.  1876  E.  Jenkins 
Blot  on  Queen's  Head  3  The  way  in  which  this  inn  had 
gone  on  extending. 

b.  To  widen  the  range,  scope,  area  of  applica¬ 
tion  of  (a  law,  operation,  dominion,  state  of  things, 
etc.) ;  to  enlarge  the  scope  or  meaning  of  (a  word). 

1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witcher,  x.  i.  177  Onen.  .is  extended 
to  the  interpretation  of  dreames.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1. 
viii.  (1611)  21  Yet  do  we  not  so  far  extend  the  law  of  reason. 
1606  Shaks.  Ant.  <5*  Cl.  v.  ii.  62  You  do  extend  These  thoughts 
of  horror  further  than  you  shall  Finde  cause  in  Caesar.  1655- 
60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  40/1  Croesus  wondered  to  see 
their  Plenty  extended  to  the  very  Beasts.  1709  Steele  &. 
Addison  Tatler  No.  103  P  13  To  strengthen  and  extend  his 
Sight  by  a  Glass.  1751  Jortin  Serm.  (1771)  IV.  xv.  302  We 
are  taught  to  extend  our  prayers  beyond  our  own  private  ne¬ 
cessities.  1853  O.  Gordon  in  Report ,  etc.  on  Recomm.  Oxf. 
Uftiv.  Comm.  196,  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  fourth 
mode  suggested  of  extending  the  University.  1854  H. 
Spencer  Genesis  of  Science  Ess.  (1858)  162  The  invention  of 
the  barometer  enabled  men  to  extend  the  principles  of  me¬ 
chanics  to  the  atmosphere. 

refl.  1798  Ferriar  Illustr.  Sterne  i.  11  The  fashion  ex¬ 
tended  itself  among  the^  courtiers.  1855  Brewster  Newton 
II.  xix.  207.  The  reputation  of  Newton  had  been  gradually 
extending  itself  on  the  continent. 


+  c.  rejl.  To  give  oneself  space ;  to  dilate,  en¬ 
large  on  a  subject.  Obs. 

a  1635  Naunton./'Vzz^///.  Reg.  (Arb.)  4i,  I  forbear  to  extend 
myself  in  any  further  relation  upon  this  subject.  1655  Earl 
Orrery  Pa7'thcn.  (1676)  242  He  extended  himself  eloquently 
and  largely  upon  this  subject. 

+  7.  To  magnify  in  representation;  to  exagge¬ 
rate.  Obs. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xxix.  (Percy  Soc.)  143,  I  can 
nothing  extende  the  goodlines  Of  her  temple.  i6ix  Shaks. 
Cymb.  1.  i.  25,  SecoTid  Gent.  You  speake  him  farre.  First 
Gent.  I  do  extend  him  (Sir)  within  himselfe. 

II.  To  stretch  forth,  hold  out. 

8.  To  stretch  forth  (the  arm  or  hand).  Cf.  2. 
Also,  to  hold  out,  put  forward  (a  staff,  etc.). 

i6ox  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  11.  v.  72,  I  extend  my  hand  to  him 
thus.  1611  Coryat  Cimdities  87  That  they  [vines]  may  the 
more  extend  their  branches  in  length.  1697  Dryden  Eneid 
1.  683  See.. his  old  Sire  his  helpless  Hand  extend.  1788 
Cowper  Dog  Water  Lily  v,  With  cane  extended  far. 
1809  Roland  Fencing  56  It  is  necessary  to  parry  with  the 
arm  a  little  extended.  1822  M.  A.  Kelty  Osmoitd  I.  51 
Extending  his  hand,  he  took  her’s.  1841  Catlin  N.  Amer. 
If  id.  (1844)  II.  lviii.  244  The  strong  arm  of  the  Government- 
could  be  extended  out  to  protect  them. 

9.  To  hold  out,  accord,  grant  (kindness,  indul¬ 
gence)  to,  towards  a  person ;  to  offer  (advice), 
f  Formerly  also,  to  display  (malice),  inflict  (ven¬ 
geance),  issue  (a  legal  process)  against ,  upon. 

1540-1  Elyot  Image  Gou.  (1544)  59  a,  He  ..  extended 
a  more  stately  facion  than  purteyned  to  his  degree.  1547 
Adi  Edw.  VI,  c.  3  §  16  Such  as  are  in  unfained  miserie 
..  to  whom  charitie  ought  to  be  extended.  1561  T.  Nor¬ 
ton  Calvin’s  Inst.  1.  3  He  extendeth  vengeance  vpon 
the  wicked.  1597  J-  King  On  Jonas  256  Since  thou  hast 
malice  to  bestowe,  extende  it  vpon  Ahab.  1611  Shaks. 
Cymb.  11.  iii.  65  Towards  himselfe.  .We  must  extend  our  no¬ 
tice.  1611  Bible  Ps.  cix.  12  Let  there  be  none  to  extend 
mercy  unto  him.  1712-4  Pope  Rape  Lock  11.  11  To  all  she 
smiles  extends.  1802  Mar.  Edgeworth  Mo7‘al  T.  (1816)  I. 
ix.  68  You  should  extend  to  me  the  same . .  indulgence.  1875 
J owett  Plato  (ed.  2)  III.  687  You.  .begged  that  some  allow¬ 
ance  might  be  extended  to  you. 

b.  U.  S.  To  extend  a  call  (to  a  pastorate).  Cf. 
Call  sb.  6  g. 

1887  T7-oy  Daily  Times  5  Nov.,  Plymouth  Church  has 
decided  to  extend  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Berry. 

C.  Lazo.  To  present  (a  protest). 

1889  [see  Extended  5].  Mod.  ‘  A  captain  of  a  merchant 
vessel,  in  case  of  loss  or  average,  extends  his  protest.  So 
does  a  notary  when  he  has  to  protest  a  bill  of  exchange ' 
(H.  H.  Gibbs.) 

III.  To  value,  assess.  [Of  somewhat  obscure 
origin ;  peril,  derived  inversely  from  Extent,  and 
thus  etymologically  =  ‘  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of’;  perh.  with  notion  of  setting  down  at  length  • 
cf.  2  b,  c.] 

10.  To'  assess,  value ;  esp.  in  Lazo :  To  value 
(lands,  etc.). 

[1292  Britton  iii.  vii.  §4  Maunderoms  al  viscounte.  .qe 
par  chevalers  et  autres  bones  gentz.  .face  estendre  totes  les 
terres.]  £1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  202  Now  wille 
kyngR.  alle  his  lond  extende,  Merschalle  &  stiward  }>erfor 
about  dos  sende.  1523  Fitzherb.  Surz1.  Prol.,  It  is 
necessarye  to  be  knowen,  howe  all  these  maners.  .shulde 
be  extended,  surueyed.  .and  valued  in  euery  parte.  1602 
Fulbecke  2nd  Pt.  Parall.  41  That  which  was  within  the 
bayliwicke.  .himselfe  caused  to  be  extended  by  parcels,  and- 
at  the  end  he  put  the  summe  of  the  value.  1848  Wharton 
Law  Lex.  242/1  Extend ,  to  value  the  lands,  etc.,  of  one 
bound  by  a  statute,  who  has  forfeited  his  bond,  at  such  an 
indifferent  rate,  as  by  the  yearly  rent,  the  creditor  may  in 
time  be  paid  his  debt. 

11.  Law.  To  take  possession  of  by  a  writ  of  ex¬ 
tent  ;  to  seize  upon  (land,  etc.)  in  satisfaction  for 
a  debt ;  to  levy  upon. 

x5.85  Abp.  Sandys  Serm.  (1841)  82  Our  goods  are  not 
spoiled,  .our  lands  extended,  our  bodies  imprisoned.  1625 
Massinger  New  Way  v.  i,  When  This  manor  is  extended 
to  my  use,  You’ll  speak  in  an  humbler  key.  a  1626  Bacon 
Max.  <$•  Uses  Coin.  Lazo  (1635)  45  The  land  is  to  be  extend¬ 
ed  for  a  yearely  value,  to  satisfie  the  debt.  1767  Blackstonf. 
Comm.  II.  331  A  use  could  not  be  extended  by  writ  of 
elegit ,  or  other  legal  process,  for  the  debts  of  cestuy  q7ie 
7tse.  1798  Dallas  Amer.  Law  Rep.  II.  76  Whether  a  life 
estate  could  be  extended.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  II. 
56  If  he  releases  all  his  right  to  the  land,  yet  he  may  extend 
it  afterwards.  1823  in  Crabb  Technol.  Did. 

b.  transj.  To  seize  upon,  take  possession  of,  by 
force. 

1606  Shaks.  A?it.  <S-  Cl.  1.  ii.  105  Labienus  ..  Hath  with 
his  Parthian  Force  Extended  Asia.  1610  Tofte  Honour  s 
Acad.  31  For  where  the  publique  good  is  extended,  not  any 
man  there  should  seeke  his  owne  particular  quiet.  1678 
Butler  Hud.  iii.  iii.  436  The  law  . .  Will  soon  extend  her 
for  your  bride. 

+  c.  intr.  with  zipon  :  To  levy  upon.  Obs.  rare. 
x564~78  Bulleyn  Dial.  agst.  Pest.  (1888).  11,  I  haue  ex¬ 
tended  vpon  aunciente  landes  in  the  Countrie  for  the  breach 
of  couenauntes. 

K  Erron.  used  for  Attend. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  239/1  Prayeng  god.  .that he  wold 
gyue  hyni  grace  that  he  myght  estende  to  the  helthe  of 
his  neyghbours. 

Hence  Extending  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  the  vb. 
Extend  ;  also  an  instance  of  this.  Extending 
ppl.  a.,  that  extends ;  that  is  expanding,  spreading 
out,  or  becoming  larger. 

1541  R.  Copland  Guydon’s  Quest.  C hiring..  The  whiche 
[veins]  after  the  braunches.  .and  the  extending  by  the  arme 
are  diuersified.  a  1649  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Hist.  Jas.  V 
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Wks.  (17x1)  107  For  the  amplifying  and  extending  of  the 
Christian  religion.  1760  J.  Woolman  Jml.  vii.  95  Through 
the  gracious  extendings  of  Divine  help.  1812  Sir  H.  Davy 
Chem.  Philos ■.  12  Warm  with  the  ardor  of  an  extending  and 
exalted  religion.  1887  Pail  Mall  G.  28  Feb.  1/1  A  profit¬ 
able  and  extending  business  in  these  goods.  Mod.  Fur¬ 
nisher's  Price-list ,  An  extending  Dining  Table. 

Extendable,  obs.  form  of  Extendible. 

+  Exte’ndant ,  a .  Obs.  [f.  Extend  +  -ant  -.] 
a.  Sc.  Amounting  A?,  b.  Her.  Having  the  wings 
expanded ;  -  Displayed. 

i549  Comfil.  Scot.  xiii.  hi  He  sende  ane  riche  present 
extendant  til  thre  scoir  of  thousandis  peces  of  gold.  1825 
Berry  Encycl.  Herald .,  Extendant ,  or  Displayed,  laid 
open  in  full  aspect.  1851  in  Ogilvie  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Extended  ekstemded),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + 

-ED1.] 

1.  Stretched  out  to  the  full.  Of  troops,  etc.  : 
Spread  out. 

1552  Huloet,  Extended  in  breadth  or  length,  porrectus. 
1625  Markham  Souldiers  Accid.  14  Marching  in  an  ex¬ 
tended  Battayle.  1629  Chapman  Juvenal  251  The  length 
of  his  extended  limbs.  1778  Earl  Pembroke  Mil.  Equit. 
62,  I  mean  by  the  extended  that  trot  in  which  the  horse 
trots  out  without  retaining  himself,  being  quite  straight.  1841 
Lane  Arab.  Nts.  1. 127  We  rode  along  in  an  extended  line. 
1864  Col.  McMurdo  in  Daily  Tel.  12  Sept.,  Extended 
order  simply  means  skirmishing  order. 

b.  Of  an  arm,  spear,  etc. :  Outstretched. 

1703  Pope  Thebais  723  The  youth  surround  her  with  ex¬ 
tended  spears. 

+  C.  Of  a  passion  :  Strained,  intensified.  Of  the 
voice :  Strained.  Obs. 

1711  Shaftesb.  Charac.  (173 7)  II.  11.  164  Anger,  .and  other 
extended  Self- Passions.  1727  De  Foe  Syst.  Magic  1.  iv. 
(1840)  109  And  as  loud  as  his  utmost  extended  voice  would 
admit. 

2.  Drawn  out  in  length  in  space  or  time ;  con¬ 
tinued,  prolonged. 

c  1450  Burgh  Secrees  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  2591  Eeyen  longe,  and 
extendid  visage,  Signe  be  of  malice  and  Envye.  1737  Pope 
Imit.  Hor.  iv.  i.  42  Thee,  drest  in  Fancy’s  airy  beam,  Absent 
I  follow  thro’  th’  extended  Dream.  1786  Gilpin  Mts.  <5-  Lakes 
II.  8  The  vale  of  Lorton  is  of  the  extended  kind,  running  a 
considerable  way  between  mountains.  1832  Marryat  iV. 
Forster  iii,  The  coast  was  one  extended  sheep  walk.  1874 
Knight  Diet.  Mech.  I.  818/2  Extended-let  ter  {Printing),  one 
having  a  face  broader  than  usual  with  a  letter  of  its  height. 

fb.  Extended  proportionality  :  =  Continued pro¬ 
portional  :  see  Continued  4  a.  Obs. 

1570  Billingsley  Euclid  v.  def.  xx.  136. 

3.  Enlarged  in  area  ;  wide-spread,  extensive. 

1710  Pope  Windsor  For.  315  Here  ..  Edward  sleeps: 
Whom  not  th*  extended  Albion  could  contain.  1779  For¬ 
rest  Voy.  N.  Guinea.  196  The  river  Curuan,  boasting  much 
gold  and  clear  extended  plains  of  grass. 

b.  Enlarged  in  comprehension  or  scope ;  having 
a  large  scope,  extensive. 

1700  Dryden  Fables  Ded.,  That  your  power  of  doing 
generous,  .actions  may  be  as  extended  as  your  will.  1863 
Lyell  Antiq.  Man  6  The  introduction  of  such  a  fourth 
name,  .must  render  the  use  of  Pliocene  in  its  original  ex¬ 
tended  sense  impossible.  1882  Cussans  Handbk.  Heraldry 
Introd.  15  Its  scope  and  influence  are  far  more  extended. 

4.  Having  or  possessing  the  quality  of  extension. 
See  Extension  7  b. 

16 66  Boyle  Orig.  Formes  <$■  Qual.  3  A  Substance  extend- 
ed,  divisible  and  impenetrable.  1710  J.  Clarke  Rohault's 
Nat.  Phil.  1.  vii.  (1729)  25  A  Surveyor  of  Land  conceives  at 
first  Sight,  that  a  Field  is  extended.  1785  Reid  Int. 
Powers  ill.  v.  (1803)  I.  483  From  the  contemplation  of  finite 
extended  things.  1862  H.  Spencer  First  Princ.  1.  iii.  §  16 
The  idea  of  resistance  cannot  be  separated  in  thought  from 
the  idea  of  an  extended  body  which  offers  resistance. 

5.  Law .  a.  Valued  ;  seized  upon  and  held  in 
satisfaction  for  a  debt,  etc. ;  levied  upon.  b.  Of 
a  protest  :  (see  Extend  v.  9  c.). 

a  1625  Cope  in  Gutch  Coll.  Cur.  I.  124  For  the  extended 
lands,  where  ill  officers  became  indebted  to  the  crown,  and 
made  an  art  to  have  their  lands  extended  at  easy  rates. 
1768  Blackstone  Comm,  iii,  xxvi.  420  The  process  is  usually 
called  an  extent,  .because  the  sheriff  is  to  cause  the  lands, 
etc.  to  be  appraised  to  their  full  extended  value.  1889  Case 
Bp.  0/ Lincohi  (1891)  53  The  costs  of  the  Promoters  occa¬ 
sioned  by.  .the  said  Extended  Protest. 

Hence  Exte*ndedly  adv.,  in  an  extended  manner; 
at  length,  fully;  to  a  great  extent,  continuously, 
extensively;  so  as  to  possess  extension.  Exte  nded¬ 
ness,  the  quality  or  condition  of  being  extended. 

1660  Earl  Bristol Sp.  in  Pari.  Hist.  (1763)  XXII.  388  To 
speak  unto  your  Lordships  somewhat  more  extendedly  than 
what  is  my  Use.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  779  Reason 
dictates,  that  Here  and  There,  is  so  to  be  understood  of  the 
Deity,  not  as  if  it  were  Extendedly  Here  and  There.  1791 
Gilbert's  Law  Evid.  I.  147  We  must  consider  the  Nature 
of  Bills  of  Exchange  a  little  more  extendedly  from  their 
original.  1806  Herschel  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCVI.  460  The 
polar  regions  are  more  extendedly  flat  than.. they  would 
have  been  if  [etc.].  1873  Masson  Druvim.  0/ Hawth.  xxi. 

477  ‘The  Midden-Fecht',  or,  more  extendedly,  ‘The  Mid¬ 
den-Fecht  between  Vitarva  and  Neberna’.  1674  N.  Fair¬ 
fax  Bulk  <$•  Selv.  173  Neither  is  extendednes  the  measure 
of  God’s  immensity.  1727  Bradley  Fani.  Diet.  s.  v.  Fever , 
A  Redness  in  the  Face.  .Strength,  Quickness  and  Extend¬ 
edness  of  the  Pulse. 

Extender  (ekstemdoi).  Also  extendor.  [f. 
Extend  +  -er1.  In  sense  3  a.  AF.  estendour ,  f. 
estendre  to  Extend.]  One  who,  or  that  which, 
extends,  in  senses  of  the  vb. 

1.  gen. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Extenseur,  an  extender  ..  stretcher  out  at 
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length.  1612  Woodall  Surg.  Male .  Wks.  (1653)  154  The 
extenders  raising  their  hands  too  high,  or  putting  them 
down  too  low,  etc.  1676  Wiseman  C/iirurg.  Treat,  vii.  i. 
467  The  Extension  made,  the  Extenders  are  to  be  loosened 
gently,  a  167^  Barrow  Popes  Suprem.  v.  (1687)  176  The 
extenders  of  Empire  are  admired  and  commended.  1706 
A.  Bedford  Temple  Mus.  viii.  158  Pashta  signifies  an 
Extender  of  the  Voice. 

+  2.  Of  a  muscle  ;  =  Extensor.  Obs. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  782  The  fourth  muscle  or  the 
second  extender,  .occupieth  the  outward  part  of  the  back¬ 
side  of  the  arme.  1666  J.  Smith  Old  Age  (ed.  2)  65  Their 
origination  may  be.  .from  the  back,  .outwardly  as  the  first 
extendor.  1771  J.  S.  Le  Dran’s  ObserzK  Surg.  Gloss., 
Crureus  Musculus ,  an  Extender  of  the  Tibia. 

+  3.  A  surveyor  or  valuer  ;  esp.  in  Law ,  one  who 
values  land,  etc.,  under  a  writ  of  extent.  Obs. 

[1292  Britton  iii.  vii.  §  6  Et  cele  estente  . .  soit  enroulle  et 
ensefe  desuth  les  seaus  des  estendours  jurez.  transl.  This 
extent,  .shall  be  enrolled  and  sealed  under  the  seals  of  the 
sworn  extendors.]  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Citron.  (1810)  83  In  his 
auhtend  ^ere . .  Extendours  he  [William]  sette  forto  extend  pe 
land.  15..  Skeltons  Wks..  Vox Populi 366  Framyng  fynes 
for  fermes.  .Withe  inclosyers  and  extenders. 

Extendibility  (ekste^ndibi-liti).  [f.  next : 
see  -ity.]  Capability  of  being  extended ;  exten¬ 
sibility. 

1477  Norton  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  58  Fier  is 
cause  of  extendibility,  And  causeth  matters  permiscible  to 
be.  1820  L.  Hunt  Indicator  No.  32  (1822)  I.  249  The  ex¬ 
tendibility  of  this  judicious  imprecation  to  deeds. 

Extendible  (ekstemdib’l),  a.  In  7  extend¬ 
able.  [f.  Extend  +  -ible.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  extended  or  stretched  out ; 
capable  of  being  enlarged  in  length,  area,  or  dura¬ 
tion,  or  in  range  or  scope  of  meaning  or  opera¬ 
tion  ;  =  Extensible. 

1477  Norton  Ord.  Alch.  v.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  69  [Sweet 
smell]  is  in  Aier  more  penetrative,  And  is  more  extendible. 
1643  Answ.  Ld.  Digby's  Apol.  58  The  meaning  of  some 
words  of  great  latitude,  and  very  extendible  in  the  said 
Protestation.  1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  xviii.  263  War¬ 
rants  for  Vagrants  are  not  extendable  to  Knight  Errants. 
1693  J-  Beaumont  On  Burnet's  Th.  Earth  11. 121  The  most 
ductile  and  extendible  of  all  Bodies.  1731  Arbuthnot  Ali¬ 
ments  (1732)  42  Such  Tubes  as  have  often  suffered  this  Force 
grow  rigid,  and  hardly  more  extendible  therefore.  1816  Q. 
Rev.  XVI.  49  The  elastic  and  extendible  nature  of  those 
links  in  the  moral  chain.  1832  in  Webster;  and  in  mod. 
Diets. 

2.  Law.  Subject  to  seizure  under  a  writ  of  ex¬ 
tent  ;  liable  to  be  levied  upon  for  debt,  etc. 

1622  Callis  Stat.  Servers  (1647)  165  The  Lands  Intailed 
were  not  extendable,  a  1626  Bacon  Max.  #  Uses  Com. 
Law  ( 1635)47  Not  extendable  for  the  debts  of  the  party 
after  his  death.  1755  in  Johnson.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed. 
2)  II.  139  An  equity  of  redemption  is  . .  not  extendible 
by  a  judgement  creditor.  1832  in  Webster;  and  in  mod. 
Diets. 

+  Exte-ndlessness.  Obs.  rare—1.  App.  in¬ 
tended  to  mean  *  boundlessness  \ 

1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  1.  i.  10  Certain  Molecujae 
Seminales  must  be  supposed.. to  keep  the  World  and  its 
Integrals  from  an  Infinitude  and  Extendlesness  of  excur¬ 
sions  every  moment  into  new  Figures  and  Animals. 

+  Exte  ndment.  Obs .  rare—1,  [f.  Extend 
+  -ment.  Cf.  OF.  estendementl\  The  action  of 
extending ;  extension. 

1612  Brerewood  Lang,  fy  Relig.  xv.  153  Which  great  ex¬ 
tendment  of  the  Greek  patriarch’s  jurisdiction. 

+  Extendure.  Obs.  [f.  Extend  +  -ure.  Cf. 
OFr.  e  st end  ure.] 

1.  =  Extension. 

1610  Hellish  Councell  by  lesuites  15  It  hath  beene  a  de¬ 
plorable,  .property  of  sinne,  which  was  committed  by  the 
first  man,  to  have  his  extendure  ouer  others.  1634  Sir  T. 
Herbert  Trav.  4  This  lie.. by  reason  of  its  extendure, 
towards  the  Tropicke  of  Cancer  . .  becomes  exceeding  hot. 
1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  vii.  81  They.. labour  to  pro- 
hibite  the  natural  extendure  of  the  Nose.  1690  D’Urfey 
Collin’s  Walk  Lond.  i.  7  His  person.,  tall  ana  slim ;  With 
parts  of  large  extendure  born,  To  look  o’re  hedges. 

2.  =  Extent. 

1613  T.  Milles  Treas.  Anc.  «5*  Mod.  Times  15/2  The  Fire 
which  is  large  in  extendure,  and  burning  brightly.  1620  tr. 
Boccaccio’s  Decameron  l  60  b,  The  night  ensuing  and  the 
next  daies  full  extendure  are  not  sufficient.  1634  Sir  T. 
Herbert  Trav.  217  Plato,  .supposing  the  extendure,  com¬ 
parable  to  Afrique  and  Asia,  joyned  together. 

Exte  nse,  ct.  and  sb.  Obs.  or  arch.  [ad. 
(directly,  or  through  OF.  extense)  L.  extens-us ,  pa. 
pple.  of  extendere  to  Extend.] 

A.  adj.  a.  Possessing  the  quality  of  1  exten¬ 
sion  \  b.  Widely  extended  ;  extensive. 

a.  1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  11.  ii.  ir.  xxvi,  Common 
sense,  that’s  not  extense  But  like  a  centre  that  around  doth 
shoot  Its  rayes.  Ibid.  11.  ii.  iii.  xx,  Is  that  Idea  extense?  or 
indivisible  ? 

b.  1644  Hunton  Vind.  Treat.  Monarchy  iv.  26  An  Abso¬ 
lute  Monarch  who  hath  a  power  of  doing,  as  extense  as 
his  Reasonable  Will.  1652  Benlowes  Theoph.  Author’s 
Prayer  17  Their  [our  Transgressions’]  guilt  more  extense 
than  any  thing  but  Thy  mercie.  1847  Emerson  Poems , 
Alphonso  of  Castile  63  Men  and  gods  are  too  extense; — 
Could  you  slacken  and  condense  ? 

+  B.  sb.  a.  What  is  extended,  an  expanse, 
b.  ?  =  Extension  (quot.  1630).  Obs. 

1614  Sylvester  Litt.  Bart  as  583  Wee  may  not  match  the 
heav’n’s  extense  Unto  Thy  Circle,  infinite,  immense.  1630 
Lane  Sqr.’s  Tale  187  Meeke  love  and  stern  iustice  so  con¬ 
vert  as  each,  in  each,  own  scopes  have  to  insert,  as  reason 
seeth  cause  to  make  extense. 


Hence  Exte  nsel y  adv. 

1626  W.  Sc  later  Expos.  2  TJicss.  (1629)  144  This  comming 
of  the  Lord  is  not  to  bee  taken  in  atoms,  but  extensely. 

Extensibility  (ekstemsibi-liti).  [f.  next :  sec 
-ity.  Cf.  F.  extensibility .]  The  quality  of  being 
extensible  ;  capability  of  being  extended,  a.  Ca¬ 
pacity  of  being  stretched  out  to  greater  length  or 
area. 

a  1640  J.  Ball  Poiuer  Godl.  ii.  v.  (1657)  145  Water,  .is  a. . 
moist  body,  greater  then  the  earth  if  we  respect  naturall  ex¬ 
tensibility.  1662  Boyle  Acc.  Freezing  Wks.  1772  II.  706 
A  copper  box  . .  which  did  bear  three  several  freezings,  by 
reason  of  the  great  extensibility  of  that  metal.  1711  Grew 
Cosm.  Sacra  11.  v.  54  In  what  precise  manner  they  are 
Mixed,  so  as  to  give  a  Fiber  Extensibility,  .who  can  say? 
1871  B.  Stewart  Heat  §  173  An  increase  of  temperature 
affects  also  the  extensibility  of  bodies, 
b.  in  immaterial  sense. 

1826  Blackiu.  Mag.  XIX.  448  An  extensibility  of  power, 
all  but  boundless.  1881  Whitney  Mixt.  La?ig.  9  A  pure 
scientific  induction  . .  dependent  for  . .  its  extensibility  to 
further  cases  . .  upon  the  number  . .  of  the  cases  already 
observed. 

Extensible  (ekste*nsib’l),  a.  [a.  Fr.  exten¬ 
sible ,  ad.  L.  *  extensibil-is ,  f.  ex  tens-  ppl.  stem  of 
extendere  to  Extend.] 

1.  Of  a  material  object :  a.  Capable  of  being  ex¬ 
tended  in  any  dimension  or  direction,  b.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  being  protruded  ;  =  Extensile  2. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Extensible ,  extensible;  which  may  be  ex¬ 
tended,  or  drawne  out  in  length.  1656  in  Blount  Glossogr. 
1669  Holder  Speech  163  The  Malleus,  being  fixed  to  an 
extensible  Membrane,  follows  the  Traction  of  the  Muscle, 
and  is  drawn  inwards.  1671  J.  Webster  Metallogr.  xiii. 
200  This  perfect  Metal  . .  extensible  like  unto  Gold.  1767 
Gooch  Treat.  Woitnds  I.  161  An  artery  is  an  extensible, 
elastic  tube.  1828  Stark  Elem.  Nat.  Hist.  I.  87  Lips  ex¬ 
tremely  long  and  extensible.  1836  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I. 
148/1  The  skin  is  more  pliant  and  extensible.  1882  Vines 
Sachs’  Bot.  796  A  layer  of  tissue,  .so  extremely  extensible. 

fg.  1871  tr.  Lange’s  Comm.  Jerem.  138  Our  patience  and 
steadfastness  are  as  elastic  and  extensible  as  our  faith  is  firm. 

2.  Of  an  immaterial  object :  Capable  of  being 
enlarged  in  scope  or  meaning. 

1654  Hammond  Ansiu.  Animadv.  Ignat,  iii.  §4.76  If 
Lombard’s  words  should  . .  be  thought  farther  extensible. 
1665  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  xiv.  87  And  that  Love  is  blind,  is 
extensible  beyond  the  object  of  Poetry.  1755  in  Johnson. 
1775  in  Ash.  1875  Whitney  Life  Lang.  ii.  20  A  system 
which  is  extensible  to  everything  short  of  infinity.  1890 
Spectator  18  Jan.,  Italy.. has  acquired  ..  an  indefinite  but 
extensible  protectorate  over  Abyssinia. 

Hence  Extensibleness,  the  quality  of  being  ex¬ 
tensible  :  extensibility. 

1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II.  1755  in  Johnson.  1877  E.  Caird 
Philos.  Kant  11.  xvii.  601  There  is  no  contradiction  between 
finite  extent,  and  infinite  extensibleness. 

Extensile  (ekste'nsil),  a.  [f.  L.  extern-  ppl. 
stem  of  extendere  to  Extend  +  -ile.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  stretched  out ;  extensible. 

1744  Armstrong  Preserz/.  Health  11.  55  note,  As  these 

small  vessels  become  solid,  the  larger  must  of  course  grow 
less  extensile.  1831  R.  Knox  Cloquet’s  Anat.  603  It  is 
connected  with  the  neighbouring  parts  by  an  extensile  cel¬ 
lular  tissue.  1883  Chamb.  Jriil.  13 1  The  capsules  of  its 
[a  child's]  joints  [are]  more  extensile  than  ours. 

2.  Of  the  tongue,  a  tentacle,  etc. :  Capable  of 
being  protruded. 

1802  Bingley  Anim.  Biog.  (1813)  1.  125  The  tongue  [is] 
cylindrical  and  extensile.  1858  T.  R.  Jones  Aquar.  Nat. 
69  The  Hydratuba  . .  with  thirty  or  more  very  extensile, 
flexible,  slender  tentacula.  1879  Wallace  Australas.  iii. 
56  A  true  honeysucker  with  an  extensile  tongue. 

Extension  (ekste-njan).  Also  4-5  extencioun, 
6  exteneion,  6-7  extention.  [The  two  forms 
extention  (ME.  extencioun)  and  extension  are  ad. 
L.  extentidn-em ,  exie7isio7i-emy  n.  of  action  f.  ex¬ 
tend  ere  (pa.  pples.  exte7itus,  -te7isus)  to  Extend  ] 

1.  The  action  of  forcibly  stretching  or  straining ; 
strained  state  or  condition.  f  a.  Stretching  or 
pulling  out  to  greater  length.  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531]  114  b,  Thynke  on  his 
extension  or  paynfull  straynyng  on  the  crosse.  1599  A.  M. 
tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  207/2  The  Paralisis.  and  ex¬ 
tention  of  the  Synnues.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep. 

iii.  i.  105  That  is  an  extension  of  the  muscles  and  organs  of 
motion  maintaining  the  body  at  length.  1656  tr.  Hobbes' 
Elem.  Philos.  (1839)  344  Removed  from  their  places  by 
forcible  compression  or  extension.  1824  Tredgold.  Ess. 
Strength  Cast  Iron  p.  x,  Experiments  on  the  extension  of 
bodies . .  when  the  strain  exceeds  the  elastic  force. 

b.  Surg.  (See  quot.  i860.) 

1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  *54  You  must  use 
extention  almost  to  every  Dislocation.  1676  Wiseman 
Chirurg.  Treat,  vii.  i.  467  The  extension  made,  the  ex¬ 
tenders  are  to  be  loosened  gently.  1753  Chambers  Cycl. 
Supp.  s.  v.,  When  the  fractured  parts  recede  from  one  an¬ 
other,  some  degree  of  Extension  is  necessary,  i860  Mayne 
Exp.  Lex.,  Extension,  the  pulling  of  a  fractured  limb  in 
a  direction  away  from  the  trunk,  in  order  to  obviate  re¬ 
traction  of  the  lower  fragments;  also  applied  to  similar 
treatment  in  dislocations.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Extension 
apparatus.  In  case  of  hip-joint  disease  extension  is  em¬ 
ployed.  .to  prevent  the  contact  of  the  two  diseased  surfaces. 

f  c.  The  action  of  straining  the  capacity  of  a 
vessel,  etc.  ;  distention,  swelling.  Obs. 

c  1400  Lanfranc’ s  Cirurg.  98  pat  may  be  knowen  . .  bi 
reednesse  &  extencioun  of  pe  face.  1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe 

iv.  iv.  (1572)  78  b,  An  heuinesse  with  exteneion  or  thrustinge 
out  of  the  body.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  (1627)  vii.  17 1  Ful- 
nesse  of  Meat . .  causeth  an  Extension  of  the  Stomacke.  166* 
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EXTENSION. 


EXTENSIVELY. 


R.  Mathew  Uni.  Alch.  §  106. 173  This  Powder  you  may  use 
in  all  Diseases  where  Humors  do  offend,  .or  extention  above 
Nature. 

+  d.  Straining  (of  the  voice).  Obs. 

a  1653  Gouge  Comm.  Hcbr .  v.  7  We  take  ‘crying’  for 
extension  of  voice. 

2.  The  action  of  straightening  out,  or  of  placing 
at  full  length. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  741  The  second  motion  of  the 
Muscle  is  Extention,  which  is  not  proper  but  aduentitious 
or  accidentall :  for  when  the  contracted  Muscle  is  extended 
it  is  loosened  by  another  and  not  by  it  selfe.  1667  E.  King 
in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  426  You  may  perceive  a  feeble  motion 
of  flexion  and  extension.  1872  Huxley  Phys.  vii.  174  The 
levers.,  are  capable  of  performing,  .flexion  and  extension; 
a  limb  is  extended,  when  it  is  straightened  out. 

3.  The  reaching  or  stretching  (the  arm,  hand) 
out  or  forth ;  protrusion  (of  the  tongue,  etc.). 

1741  Betterton  Eng.  Stage  v.  67  This  Extension  of  the 
Hand  [upwards]  sometimes  signifies  Pacification. 

4.  Law.  The  ‘  extending  ’  of  a  protest :  see  Ex¬ 

tend  9  c. 

1889  Case  Bp.  Lincoln  (1891)  51  On  which  day  Brooks  and 
Jenkins,  .in  extension  of  such  their  Protest  alleged,  etc. 

5.  The  fact  or  condition  of  extending  or  reaching 
to  a  certain  distance  or  in  a  certain  direction. 

1790  Jas.  Bruce  Source  Nile  I.  1.  iii.  52  We  entered  a 
large  and  thick  wood  of  palm-trees,  whose  greatest  exten¬ 
sion  seemed  to  be  south  by  east.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  I. 
xxiii.  309  Showing,  .the  former  extension  of  the  Esquimaux 
race  to  the  higher  north. 

6 .  The  action  or  process  of  spreading  out  in  area  ; 
the  condition  of  being  so  spread  out.  f  Also  concr. 
A  ‘  stretch  expanse  (of  country'!. 

1684  T.  Burnet  TJi,  Earth  I.  1.  vii.  86  This  Foundation 
of  the  Earth  upon  the  Waters,  or  extension  of  it  above 
the  Waters,  doth  agree  to  the  antediluvian  earth.  1786 
Gilpin  Mts.  Lakes  (1788)  II.  76  This  extension  of  wild 
country  we  looked  at  with  regret. 

t  b.  Mode  of  extending  superficially.  Obs. 

1570  Billingsley  Euclid  1.  def.  vii.  2  A  plaine  superficies, 
is  the  shortest  extension,  .from  one  lyne  to  an  other. 

+  c.  Extensibility  ;  capability  of  being  extended 
(by  dilution).  Obs. 

1594  Plat  Jewell-ho.,  Chem.  Concl.  45  That  infinite  exten¬ 
tion  of  the  glasse  of  Antimonie. 

+  7.  The  amount  of  space  throughout  which  any¬ 
thing  extends  ;  size,  extent.  Obs. 

1614  Selden  Titles  Hon.  14  There  were,  .some  Monarch- 
ique  States,  but  not  of  any  large  extension  perhaps.  1677 
Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man.  11.  vii. 187  The  quantity  or  extension 
of  the  Body  of  the  Air.  .commonly  called  the  Atmosphere. 
a  1693  R.  Hooke  in  SirT.  P.  Blount  Nat.  Hist.  (1693)  202 
Though  I  kept  it.  .red-hot.  .yet  it  seem’d  not  at  all  to  have 
diminish’d  its  extention.  1708  J.  Chamberlayne  St.  Gt. 
Brit.  1.  iii.  x.  (1743)  204  The  City  of  London  is  of  a  vast 
extention. 

b.  Physics  and  Metaph.  The  property  of  being 
extended  or  of  occupying  space  ;  spatial  magni¬ 
tude. 

1624  Gataker  Transubst.  162  As  if  locall  extension .  .  and 
other . .  sensible  properties  could  not .  .  be  severed  from  his 
owne  bodie.  1647  H.  More  Immort.  Soul  11.  iii.  iv.  35 
Extension  That’s  infinite  implies  a  contradiction.  1690 
Locke  Hum.  Und.  11.  iv.  §  5  The  Extension  of  Body,  being 
nothing  but  the  cohesion  or  continuity  of  solid,  separable, 
moveable  Parts;  and  the  Extension  of  Space,  the  continuity 
of  unsolid,  unseparable  and  immoveable  Parts.  1816  J.  Smith 
Panorama  Sc.  <$•  Art.  I.  270  Extension  is  another  property 
of  matter  inseparable  from  its  existence.  1855  H.  Spencer 
Princ.  Psychol.  II.  vi.  xi.  147  Our  perceptions  of  the  specific 
extension  of  the  body — its  size  and  shape. 

c.  An  extended  body  or  space. 

1739  _HumEi  Hum.  Nat..  11.  ii.  (1874)  I.  337  If. .  any  finite 
extension  be  infinitely  divisible. .  a  finite  extension  contains 
an  infinite  number  of  parts.  1813  Shelley  Q.  Mab  vi.  231 
A  shrine  is  raised  to  thee  .  .  The  sensitive  extension  of  the 
world.  1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Metaph.  xxvii.  (1859''  II. 
160  The  whole  primary  objects  of  sight,  then,  are  colours 
and  extensions,  and  forms  or  figures  of  extension. 

8.  Of  immaterial  things  :  The  range  over  which 
anything  extends  ;  degree  of  extensiveness. 

1604  T.  Wright  Passions  v.  293  The  extension  or  varietie 
[of  the  obiects  of  delight]  taketh  away  a  certaine  distastfull 
loathspmenesse  which  one  kind  of  vniforme  pleasure  draweth 
with  it.  1605  Camden  Rem.  (1637)  21  This  tongue  is  of 
that  extension  at  this  present,  that  it  reacheth  from  Suiser- 
land . .  over  all  ancient  Germany.  1651  Hobbes  Govt.  <5*  Soc. 
xvii.  §  26.  330  A  Christian  City  cannot  be  excommunicated, 
for  a  Christian  City  is  a  Christian  Church . .  and  of  the  same 
extension.  1761  Jenyns  Immort.  Soul  1.  123  Rate  not  th’ 
extension  of  the  human  mind  By  the  Plebeian  standard  of 
mankind.  1782  Sir  J.  Reynolds  Disc.  xi.  (1876)  36  The 
same  extension  of  mind  which  gives  the  excellence  of  genius. 
1846  Mill  Logic  In  trod.  §  7  The  extension  of  Logic  as  a 
Science  is  determined  by  its  necessities  as  an  Art. 

b.  esp.  in  Logic .  Of  a  term  or  concept :  Its  range 
as  measured  by  the  number  of  objects  which 
it  denotes  or  contains  under  it.  Opposed  to  inten¬ 
sion  or  comprehension. 

[1677  Hale Primitive  Origination  of  Mankind  iv.  iii.  311 
God  s  Perfections  are  infinite  both  in  extention  and  intention.] 
1725  Watts  Logic  1.  iii.  §  3  The  Extension  of  an  universal 
Idea  re  ards  all  the  particular  Kinds  and  single  Beings  that 
are  contained  under  it . .  So  a  Bowl,  in  its  Extension,  includes 
a  wooden  Bowl,  a  brass  Bowl,  etc.  Ibid.  iii.  ii.  §2  In  all 
affirmative  propositions,  the  predicate  has  no  greater  ex¬ 
tension  than  the  subject ;  for  its  extension  is  restrained  by 
the  subject.  *864  Bowen  Logic  iv.  66  It  denotes  a  number 
of  objects ...  This  is  its  Quantity  of  Extension.  1876  Jevons 
Logic  Prim.  22  War-screw-steam-ship  is  a  still  narrower 
term,  that  is,  has  much  less  extension. 
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9.  Enlargement,  a.  Increase  in  length;  prolonga¬ 
tion,  lengthening. 

1796-7  Instr.  <5*  Reg.  Cavalry  (1813)  216  Some  small  in¬ 
crease  of  distances  between  squadrons  may  be  permitted . . 
and  whatever  extension  is  thereby  occasioned,  will  be  im¬ 
mediately  corrected.  1839  Murchison  Silur.  Syst.  1.  xxxiv. 
452  A  considerable  extension  is  given  to  the  limestone. 
1880  Hipkins  in  Grove  Diet .  Mus.  II.  719/1  Broadwood  .. 
having  carried  the  compass  of  the  grand  piano  up  to  F, 
found  that  the  wrestplank  was  so  much  weakened  by  this 
extension  that  [etc.]. 

b.  cotter.  An  extended  portion  ;  esp.  an  addi¬ 
tional  section,  a  prolongation  (of  a  railway,  or 
the  like) ;  also  attrib. 

1854  Act  17-8  Viet.  c.  cxxxiii,  An  Act  to  alter  the  Line  of 
the  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Extension  Railway. 
1863  Bradshaw  s  Railway  Man.  §  288.  271  By  subsequent 
acts,  an  extension  from  Chepstow  to  Grange  Court  was 
authorised.  1891  Ibid.  §  179.  231  The  extension  was  opened 
for  traffic  on  the  1st  of  March  1880.  1880  Haughton  Phys. 

Geog.  vi.  300  The  Alpine  Flora  occupies  the  extension  south¬ 
wards  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

e.  Gram.  A  word  or  words  serving  to  amplify 
a  subject  or  predicate ;  also  an  extended  form  (of  a 
word)  produced  by  the  addition  of  a  suffix. 

d.  Enlargement  in  duration. 

Extension  of  time  :  (Comm.)  the  concession  by  a  creditor 
of  a  later  date  than  that  stipulated  for  the  payment  of  a 
debt.  Also  in  Law,  a  grant  of  additional  time  for  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  legal  formalities. 

a  1631  Donne  in  Select.  (1840)  30  This  better  resurrection 
is.. an  extension  even  of  that  eternity  of  happiness.  1880 
Hipkins  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  II.  722/1  In  1835  Pierre 
Erard  obtained  an  extension  of  his  patent. 

e.  Enlargement  in  area. 

1841-71  T.  R.  Jones  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  563  The  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  shell  is  entirely  effected  by  the  margin  of  the 
mantle.  1854  Act  17-8  Viet.  c.  exxv.  (title).  An  Act  for., 
the  Extension  of  the  Boundaries  of  the  said  Borough.  1884 
Bower  &  Scott  De  Barfs  Phaiier.  <§*  Ferns  581  When  the 
normal  cambium  has  begun  its  growth  at  the  outer  side  of 
the  ring  of  wood,  radial  extension .  .begins  in  a  middle  layer. 

f.  Enlargement  in  scope  or  operation. 

1590  Swinburne  Testaments  181  b,  Which  conclusion  is 
diuersly.  .extended. . The  first  extension  is,  that  [etc.].  1660 
R.  Coke  Power  4*  Subj.  222  The  Sacriledge  and  extention 
of  the  civil  Jurisdiction  in  giving  the  civil  Magistrate  licence 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  publique  Liturgy.  1791  Boswell 
Johnson  an.  1712,  What  no  child  . .  could  produce,  without 
an  extension  of  its  faculties.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India 
III.  164  The  great  extension  of  agriculture  thatfollowed  the 
re-establishment  of  peace.  1853  O.  Gordon  in  Report  Re- 
comm.  Oxf  Univ.  Comm.  198,  I  look  for  the  extension  of 
the  University  to  the  poor.  1862  Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol.  Inq. 
II.  1.  7  A  question  whether  ..  the  extension  of  human  know¬ 
ledge  really  leads  to  an  extension  of  human  happiness. 

g.  University  Extension :  the  extending  of  the 
scope  and  work  of  the  universities,  esp.  by  afford¬ 
ing  some  of  the  advantages  of  university  teaching 
and  examination  to  non-resident  students. 

1850  M ansel  Evid.  Oxf.  U?iiv.  Comm,  ip,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  great  scheme  of  University  extension  is  practicable 
in  the  present  day.  1867  N.  Brit.  Rev.  Mar.  XLVI.  224 
The  various  schemes  of  University  extension  which  have 
been  suggested.  1871  J.  Stuart  (title),  A  letter  on  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension.  1885  Moulton  Univ.  Extension  Move¬ 
ment  4  University  Extension  is  mainly  occupied  with 
carrying,  by  itinerant  teachers,  University  teaching  to  the 
doors  of  the  people  who  cannot  come  up  to  the  Universities. 
Ibid.  45  Chesterfield  University  Extension  Association  . . 
Northampton  University  Extension  Society.  Ibid.  27  To 
assign  one-half  of  a  winter’s  session  to  a  University  Exten¬ 
sion  Course  . .  University  Extension  Certificates  in  Science  I 
subjects. 

10.  attrib.  a.  (sense  i  b)  as  extension-apparatus , 
-splint,  b.  (sense  2)  as  extension-motion,  c.  (sense 
9  a)  as  extension-ladder,  -pedal,  -table,  etc.  d.  (sense 
9  b)  as  extension-room. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  J.  818/2  *  Extension-apparatus, 
an  instrument  designed  to  counteract  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  muscles  to  shorten  when  a  limb  has  been  fractured  or 
dislocated.  Ibid.,  *  Extension-ladder,  a  ladder  having  a 
movable  section,  wdiich  is  projected  in  prolongation  of  the 
main  section.  1859  Field  Ex  ere.  Infantry  1.  §  4.  7  In 
order  to  supple  the  soldier . .  the  following  ^extension  motions 
will  be  practised.  1867  F.  H.  Ludlow  Brace  of  Boys  288 
He  heard  an  earnest,  boyish  voice  in  the  *extension-room. 
1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *  Extension  splint.  1864  Webster 
*  Extension  table ,  a  table  that  can  readily  be  extended  or 
contracted  in  length.  1884  N.  V.  Herald  27  Oct.  1/2  *Ex- 
tension  Top  Phaetons. 

Extensional  (ekste-njbnal),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ai..] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  possessed  of  extension. 

1647  H.  More  Song  of  Soul  11.  ii.  iii.  xx,  But  that  some 
virtue’s  not  extentionall  May  thusbe  proved.  1667  —  Div. 
Dial.  11.  xxxiv.  (1668)  149  You  run  always  into  these  exten¬ 
sional  Phantasms.  1773  in  Johnson  ;  whence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Extensionist  (ekste-njbnist).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-1ST.]  a.  One  who  advocates  the  extension  of 
anything,  b.  A  member  of  the  Association  for 
the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  colloq.  A 
University  Extension  student,  esp.  one  attending 
the  ‘Summer  Meeting’  begun  in  Oxford  in  1888. 

1864  in  Webster.  1879  H.  Richard  in  Daily  News  11 
Dec.  3/1  County  suffrage  extensionists. 

Extensity  lekste-.nsiti).  [f.  L .  extens-us  (see 
Extense)  +  -ity.]  The  quality  of  having  (a  cer¬ 
tain)  extension  ;  in  Psychol,  of  the  breadth  of  sensa¬ 
tion,  as  opposed  to  intensity  (see  quot.  1886). 

a  1834  Coleridge  in  Blackw.  Mag.  (1882)  CXXXI.  125/2 
Intensity  and  extensity  combinable  only  by  blessed  spirits. 


]  1874  Carpenter  Ment.  Phys.  1.  i.  I  25  Its  intensity  is  in  a 
(  precisely  inverse  ratio  to  its  extensity.  1886  J.  Ward  in 
}  Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  46  In  our  organic  sensations,  we  can 
distinguish,  .variations  of  quality,  of  intensity,  and  of  what 
Dr.  Bain  has  called  massiveness,  or,  as  we  will  say,  exten¬ 
sity.  This  last  characteristic,  .is.  .an  essential  element  in 
our  perception  of  space. 

Extensive  (ekste'nsiv),  a.  [ad.  late  L.  exten- 
sTv-its,  f.  extendere  (pa.  pple.  extensus ) :  see  Extend 
j  and  -ive.  Cf.  F.  extensifl\ 

+ 1.  Capable  of  being  extended  ;  extensible.  Obs. 

1610  B.  Jonson  Alch.  11.  iii,  These  two  [sulphur  and  mer¬ 
cury]  Make  the  rest  ductile,  malleable,  extensiue.  1656  in 
Blount  Glossogr.  a  1691  Boyle  (J.),  Silver  beaters  chuse 
j  the  finest  coin,  as.  .most  extensive  under  the  hammer. 

+  2.  Tending  to  cause  extension  or  stretching 
out.  Obs.  rare~l. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  iii.  i.  105  Station  is.  .one 
kinde  of  motion ..  which  Physitians.  .doe  name  extensive  or 
tonicall. 

b.  That  has  the  effect  of  extending  or  enlarging 
in  scope. 

1832  Austin  Jnrispr.  (1879)  II.  xxxiii.  597  This  bastard 
extensive  interpretation  ex  ratione  juris  is  frequently  styled 
‘  analogical 

3.  a.  Of  material  things :  Extending  over  or  oc¬ 
cupying  a  large  surface  or  space ;  having  a  wide 
extent,  widely  extended.  Of  capital,  purchases, 
etc. :  Large  in  amount. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Extensive  . .  that  Extends,  or 
Reaches  far.  1774  Pennant  Tour  Scot,  in  1772,  357  The 
extensive  plantations  . .  round  his  lands.  1776  Adam  Smith 
W.  N.  1.  iii.  1. 19  By  means  of  water-carriage  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  market  is  opened.  184s  Budd  Dis.  Liver  28  Along  the 
extensive  mucous  tract,  .absorption  is  constantly  going  on. 
1849-50  Alison  Hist.  Europe  VII.  xlii.  §  53.  134  Extensive 
capital  had.. been  sunk  in  the  traffic,  a  1859  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.~W.xx  iii. 71  That  empire. .was  the  most  extensive 
that  had  ever  obeyed  a  single  chief.  1872  Raymond  Statist. 
Mines  <$•  Mining  283  Extensive  silver  veins  and  deposits. 

b.  Of  immaterial  things  :  Far-reaching,  large 
in  comprehension  or  scope  ;  wide  in  application 
or  operation  ;  comprehensive ;  also,  lengthy,  full 
of  detail.  +  Extensive  to  :  that  extends  to,  appli¬ 
cable  to,  comprehensive  of. 

1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  iv.  §  5  The  reprehension  of 
Saint  Paul  was.  .extensive  to  all  knowledge.  1651  Baxter 
Inf.  Bapt.  105,  I  am  bound  to  take  scripture  in  the  most 
extensive  sence.  a  1748  Watts  Improv.  Mind  11.  i,  An 
extensive  survey  of  the  branches  of  any  science.  1754 
Edwards  Freed.  Will  in.  iv.  165  Inability  . .  may  be  more 
general  and  extensive  to  all  Acts  of  that  Kind.  1756  Burke 
Find.  Nat.  Soc.  Wks.  1842  1. 14  A  piece  of  flagrant  and  ex¬ 
tensive  wickedness.  1846  J.  Baxter  Libr.  Pract.  Agric. 
(ed.  4)  I.  p.  ix,  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  indulge  in 
extensive  quotation.  1863  H.  Cox  Instit.  in.  viii.  705  The 
Mutiny  Act  constitutes  an  extensive  code  of  martial  law. 

c.  So  of  persons,  their  faculties,  etc.  Obs.  or  rare. 

a  1631  Donne  6  Serin.  1.  (1634)  2  A  Livie  or  a  Guicciardine 

or  such  extensive  and  voluminous  authours.  1719  De  Foe 
Crusoe  (1840!  II.  vi.  128  He  was  extensive  in  his  charity. 
1725  Pope  Odyss.  xi.  138  The  God  of  day.  Who  all  surveys 
with  his  extensive  eye.  1749  Berkeley  Word  to  Wise  Wks. 
III.  448  Idleness,  that  extensive  parent  of  many  miseries 
and  many  sins.  1768  Gilpin  Ess.  Prints  67  In  a  word,  he 
was.  .a  Man  of  a  very  extensive  genius. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  extension  (in  sense  7  b) ; 
characterized  by,  or  possessed  of,  extension ;  oc¬ 
cupying  space. 

1624  Gataker  Transubst.  114  Unlesse  his  bodie  had  therein 
a  corporall,  extensive  and  sensible  manner  of  existing.  1877 
E.  Caird  Philos.  Kant  11.  xi.  442  Space  and  time  are  neces¬ 
sarily  represented  as  extensive  quanta.  1886  J.  Ward  in 
Encycl.  Brit.  XX.  53  We  do  not  first  experience  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  touches  . .  by  means  of  movements,  and  then,  when 
these  impressions  are  simultaneously  presented,  regard  them 
as  extensive  because  they  are  associated  with,  .the  original 
series  of  movements. 

5.  Of  or  pertaining  to  extension  (in  sense  8  b) ; 
denoting  a  large  number  of  objects.  Opposed  to 
intensive. 

1686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  11.  xiii.  333  This  haps  mostly 
when  there  wants  of  Assistance,  Extensive  or  Intensive. 
1725  Watts  Logic  1.  vi.  §  13  This  Art  teaches  us  to  distribute 
any  extensive  Idea  into  its  different  Kinds  or  Species. 
1837-8  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Logic  xv.  (1866)  I.  272  Every 
notion  has  not  only  an  Extensive,  but  likewise  an  Intensive 
quantity. 

Extensively  (ekste-nsivli),  adv.  [f.  prec.  + 
-EY2.]  In  an  extensive  manner. 

1.  Widely,  largely;  to  a  great  extent;  on  a  large 
scale ;  with  a  wide  range. 

1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1741  Watts  Improv.  Mindi.  xvi. 

§  3  ’Tis  impossible  for  any  to  pass  a  right  judgement,  con¬ 
cerning  them,  without,  .surveying  them  extensively.  1804 
L.  M urray  Eng.  Grammar  Advt. ,  H e  may . .  indulge  a  hope, 
that  the  book  will  be  still  more  extensively  approved  and 
circulated.  1841-71  T.  R.  Jones  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  298 
Numerous  arterial  canals ..  ramify  extensively  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  structures.  1879  Lubbock  Sci.  Led.  v.  158  A  period 
when  bronze  was  extensively  used  for.  .implements. 

2.  In  extent  or  scope ;  with  respect  to  range  of 
application.  Often  opposed  to  intensively.  J-  Ex¬ 
tensively  with  :  so  as  to  be  co-extensive  with. 

1645  E.  Calamy  Indictm.  agst.  Eng.  3  Christ  here  sets 
out  the  greatnesse  of  the  mine . .  and  that  both  Intensively, 
and  Extensively.,  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies,  Westminster 
(1811/II.  103  Let  it  [Westminster]  be  taken,  .extensively  with 
the  Liberty  of  Lancaster  from  Temple  Bar,  and  it  filleth  as 
much  ground  [etc.].  1713  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5119/2  A  Peace  so 
extensively  great  in  all  its  Circumstances.  1794  Mathias 
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EXTENTOR. 


Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  380  The  most  extensively  learned  book  I 
ever  saw.  1836  J.  Gilbert  Chr.  A toneru.  iii.  (1852)  64  As 
truly  we  say,  not  as  extensively;  but  in  considering  the 
justice  of  such  substitution,  the  extent  is  of  no  moment. 
1855  Bain  Senses  4-  Int.  in.  iii.  §  7  Increase  of  resemblance 
extensively,  .has  the  same  power  as  increase  of  resemblance 
intensively,  in  rendering  the  restoration  of  the  past  more 
certain. 

b.  In  extension  (in  Logic) ;  with  respect  to  ex¬ 
tension.  See  Extension  8  b. 

1837  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Lo%ic  viii.  (1866^  I.  146  A  notion  is 
extensively  great  in  proportion  to  the  greater  number  . .  of 
determinations  or  attributes  it  contains  under  it.  1864 
Bowen  Logic  viii.  237  Reasoning  Extensively,  we  say,  men 
are  a  part  or  class  of  responsible  agents,  and  are,  therefore, 
also  a  part  of  free  agents. 

3.  With  respect  to  extension  (or  the  quality  of 
occupying  space').  See  Extension  7  b. 

1888  G.  C.  Robertson  in  Mind  July  423  By  more  complex 
efforts . .  we  distinguish  this  and  that  extensively  within  such 
body. 

Exte’nsiveness.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  fact  of  being  extensive. 

1.  Extensive  character  or  nature ;  widespread 
range  ;  comprehensiveness,  breadth  ;  also,  the  di¬ 
mensions  to  which  a  thing  is  extended ;  extent. 

1639  Sir  R»  Baker  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav .  Ps.  cxxx.  6 
Of  the  extensiveness  [of  our  watching]  there  can  be  none 
[question],  1666  J.  Serjeant  Let.  of  Thanks  99  Tradition, 
when  a  Heresy  arises,  gains  more  of  Intensitiveness  and 
vigor  than  it  loses  in  it’s  Extensiveness.  1726  Leoni  tr. 
Alberti's  Archit.  II.  28  b,  A  sufficient  number  of  Columns 
for  the  extensiveness  of  their  area.  1796  Morse  Amer. 
Geog.  I.  260  The  extensiveness  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
article  can  be  applied.  1880  T.  Hardy  Trumpet-Major 
III.  xxxv.  12 7  Her  interests  had  grandly  developed  ..  to  an 
extensiveness  truly  European. 

+  2.  The  fact  of  being  extended  ;  wide  diffusion. 

1656  Jeanes  Fnln.  Christ  215  The  bounty  and  liberality 
of  men  may  be  disinabled,  by  extensivenesse  unto  too  many. 
1768  Hewson  Lymph.  System  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVIII.  223 
The  extensiveness  of  this  system  through  so  many  classes  of 
animals. 

+  3.  Capability  of  being  extended  or  dilated. 

1691  Ray  Creation  1.  (1704)  30  We  take  notice  of  the  won¬ 
derful  dilatability  or  extensiveness  of  the  Throats  . .  of  Ser¬ 
pents.  1708  W.  King  Cookery  i,  What  extensiveness  can 
there  be  in  their  souls.  1755  in  Johnson.  1818  in  Todd. 

4.  =  Extensity. 

1887  W.  James  in  Mind  Tan.  2  Extensiveness,  being  an 
entirely  peculiar  kind  of  feeling  . .  can  itself  receive  no  other 
name  than  that  of  sensational  element. 

Extensor  (ekste'nsop,  sb.  [a.  late  L.  extensor, 
agent-n.  f.  extendere  to  Extend.] 

1.  A  muscle  which  serves  to  extend  or  straighten 
out  any  part  of  the  body.  Opposed  to  jlexor. 

[1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Extensor  Digitorum  Com¬ 
munis  . .  a  Muscle  of  the  Fingers.]  1713  Derham  Phys.- 
Theol.  v.  ii.  (1747)  286  note,  The  peronteus  Longus  helps  to . . 
direct  the  Power  of  the  other  Extensors  towards  the  Bali  of 
the  great  Toe.  1748  Hartley  Observ.  Man  1.  ii.  245  The 
Limbs  have  both  long  and  short  Flexors  and  Extensors. 
1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life  14  The  long  radial  extensor 
of  the  metacarpus. 

2.  attrib .  in  extensor-muscle  ;  also  extensor-sur¬ 
face,  the  surface  of  a  bone  to  which  the  extensor 
muscles  are  attached. 

1830  R.  Knox  Beclard's  Anat.  317  The  contrary  takes 
place  with  respect  to  the  extensor  muscles.  1859  Darwin 
Orig.  Spec.  vi.  (1878)  139  This  flank  membrane  is  furnished 
with  an  extensor  muscle.  1881  Mivart  Cat  94  Its  anterior 
or  extensor  surface  is  grooved  for  the  passage  of  tendons. 

Extensory  (ekste-nsari),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  type 
*extcnsdriusy  f.  extendere  :  see  Extend  and  -ory.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  tending  to  extension. 

1885  G.  Cleveland  in  Ann.  Messenger  Dec.,  Following 
out  the  intimation  given  by  me  when  the  extensory  arrange¬ 
ment  above  described  was  negotiated. 

II  Exte'nsum.  rare—1.  [L. ;  neut.  of  extensus, 
pa.  pple.  of  extendere  to  Extend.]  An  extended 
body  ;  a  body  possessed  of  extension. 

1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  v.  825  To  suppose  every  Soul 
to  be  but  one  Physical  Minimum,  or  Smallest  Extensum,  is 
to  imply ..  an  Essential  Difference  in  Matter  or  Extension. 

+  Extensure.  obs.  [f.  L.  exlens-  ppl.  stem 
of  extendere  to  Extend  + -uke.  Cf.  Extendure.] 
a.  The  condition  of  being  extended  or  strained, 
b.  The  action  of  stretching  or  spreading  out ;  in 
quot.  concr.  c.  Extent. 

1594  Zepheria  xxxvi.  in  Arb.  Garner  V.  84  Mistrust . . 
Hath  my  crime  racked,  yet  to  more  high  extensure.  1604 
Drayton  Ozule  36  A  goodly  Tree  ;  Under  th’  extensure  of 
whose  Lordly  Armes,  The  small  Birds  warbled  their  har¬ 
monious  Charmes.  1631  Weever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon.  866  A 
smooth  plaine. .  some  two  miles  in  extensure. 

Extent  (ekste-nt),  sb.  Also  5  astent.  [ME. 
extente ,  a.  AF.  extent e,  estente  (  =  med.L.  extent  a ), 
fern.  pa.  pple.  of  estendre  to  Extend  used  subst. 
(cf.  mod.Fr.  kendue)  in  various  senses ;  (1)  extent  in 
space,  (2)  superficial  area,  (3)  valuation;  f. estendre 
(F.  kendre) L.  extendere  :  see  Extend.] 

I.  1.  Hist.  a.  The  valuation  of  land  or  other  pro¬ 
perty  ;  esp.  such  a  valuation  made  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation ;  assessment ;  an  instance  of  this.  b. 
The  value  assigned  to  such  land  or  property ;  as¬ 
sessed  value  ;  =  Stent.  Old  extent ,  New  extent 
(see  quots.). 

[129a  Britton  iii.  vii.  §  5  La  estente  suit  fete  en  ceste 


manere.  En  primes  soit  enquis  par  serment  des  jurours, 
cum  bien  les  edifices  et  chief  maner. . vaillent  par  an  de 
cleer.]  C1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  (1810)  83  William  wist  of 
alle  what  it  suld  amounte,  Of  lordyng  &  of  thralle  }>e 
extente  j?orgh  acounte.  1424  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  /,  §  10  That  all 
schirefis  be  sworne.  .that  thai  sail  lelely  and  treuly  ger  this 
extent  be  fulfillit  of  all  the  landis  and  gudis.  1479  Acta 
A  udit.  891  Jam.) That  Dauid  Halyday .  .sal  brukand  joyss  the 
x *  worth  of  land  of  aid  astent  of  Dalruskel.  1540  Act  32  Hen. 
VIII,  c.  5  Such  Lands,  .have  been  by  reasonable  Extent  to 
them  delivered  in  execution  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  said 
debts.  1597  Skene  L)e  Verb.  Sign.,  Extent  of  landes,  sig¬ 
nifies  the  rents,  profites,  and  issues  of  the  samin,  quhair  of 
there  is  twa  kindes,  the  auld  extent,  and  the  new  extent. 
Ibid.  s.v.  Extent ,  Ane  vther  taxation  and  extent  was  maid 
in  the  time  of  peace,  .quhilk  therefore  is  called  the  new  or 
second  extent.  1682  Warburton  Hist.  Guernsey  (1822)  75 
The  extent  of  the  King’s  revenue  in  the  island,  taken  5  Edw. 
III.  1331,  gives  an  account  ..of  all  the  lands,  rents,  and 
duties  belonging  to  the  King.  1778  Pennant  Tour  Wales 
(1883)  1.  23  [Coals]  were  discovered  in  the  township.. as 
early  as  the  time  of  Edward  I,  as  appears  by  an  extent  of 
that  place,  in.. his  reign.  1872  E.  W.  Robertson  Hist. 
Ess.  140  The  valuation  of  Bagimont.  .became  the  standard 
..of  ecclesiastical  assessment,  .lay  lands  remaining  at  the 
earlier  standard  known,  .as  the  Old  Extent. 

+  c.  A  tax  levied  on  such  a  valuation.  Obs. 

1597  Skene  De  Verb.  Sign.  s.v.  Extent ,  They  suld  baith 
make  personall  service,  and  also  pay  extent  or  taxation. 
1746-7  Act  20  Geo.  //,  c.  50  §  2  Lands,  .liable  to  the  annual 
payment  of  the  new  extent  or  retour  duty. 

2.  Law.  a.  (In  full  writ  of  extent) :  A  writ  to 
recover  debts  of  record  due  to  the  Crown,  under 
which  the  body,  lands,  and  goods  of  the  debtor 
may  be  all  seized  at  once  to  compel  payment  of 
the  debt.  Extent  hi  aid ,  in  chief  ( see  quots.). 

1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Wks.  1.  91 1  Her  small  shot  are 
Arrests  and  Actions,  her  great  Ordnance  are  Extents,  out¬ 
lawries  and  Executions.  1754  Fielding  Voy.  Lisbon  Wks. 
1784  X.  256  He.  .was  by  extents  from  the  Court  of  Exche¬ 
quer,  soon  reduced  below  his  original  state.  1817  Part. 
Deb.  761  Extents  of  the  Crown  were  formidable  to  persons 
who  became  debtors  of  the  Crown.  1848  Wharton  Lazo 
Lex.  242/1  Extent  in  chief,  .issues  from  the  Court  of  Ex¬ 
chequer  . .  It  directs  the  sheriff  to  take  an  inquisition  or 
inquest  of  office,  on  the  oaths  of  lawful  men,  to  ascertain  the 
lands,  etc.  of  the  debtor,  and  seize  the  same  into  the 
Queen’s  hands.  1866  Crump  Banking  v.  iii  A  bill  seized 
under  an  extent,  for  instance. 

b.  Seizure  of  lands,  etc.,  in  execution  of  a  writ ; 
the  condition  of  being  seized  and  held  in  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  debt,  sequestration ;  also,  the  right  of 
seizure;  also  =  Execution  7  b.  In  U.S.  1  A  levy 
of  an  execution  upon  real  estate  by  metes  and 
bounds’  (Webster  1864). 

1592  West  1st  Pt.  Symbol.  §  104  c,  By  force  of  the  said 
statute  and  extent.  1600  Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  iii.  i.  17  Duke. 
Push  him  out  of  dores  And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  vpon  his  house  and  Lands.  1632  Massinger 
City  Madam  v.  ii,  An  under-sheriff,  who.  .will  serve  An  ex¬ 
tent  on  lords  or  lowns’  land.  1768  [see  Extended  5].  1776 
B'oote  Bankrupt  iii.  Wks.  1799  II.  134  They  say  an  extent 
is  brought  into  the  house.  Ibid.  138  Only  an  extent,  to  seize 
on  all  his  effects.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2)  II.  75  All  such 
remedies  to  recover  a  moiety  of  the  rent,  as  the  cognizor 
himself  might  have  had  . .  before  the  extent.  1867  Knight 
Fegg'd  at  Court  iv.  66  And  is  it  come  to  this  !  An  extent  in 
my  house.  I  must  get  a  bed  and  a  supper  at  the  Bolt-in- 
Tun. 

+  C.  h'ansf.  A  predatory  attack  ;  an  assault. 

1594?  Greene  Selimus  Wks.  (GrosarL  XIV.  196  On  all  the 
world  we  make  extent.  1601  Shaks.  Tzvel.  N.  iv.  i.  57  In 
this  vnciuill,  and  vniust  extent  Against  thy  peace, 
f  3.  Rents,  etc,,  arising  from  extended  lands. 

1303  R-  Brunne  Handl.  Synne  6076  Persones,  prestes, 
J?an  han  here  rente  And  ou[>er  |?athan  grete  extente.  a  1626 
Bacon  Max.  <$*  Uses  Com.  Law  (1630)  78  All  the  propertie 
of  their  Goods.  .Wardships  and  Extents. 

II.  4.  ‘Space  or  degree  to  which  anything  is 
extended’  (J.).  a.  Of  a  material  thing:  The 
amount  of  space  over  which  it  extends ;  dimen¬ 
sions,  compass,  size ;  +  a  space  or  distance  *  taken  ’ 
with  a  pair  of  compasses. 

1624  [see  Extends.  3].  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  60 

The  greatest  extent  [of  this  Citie]  from  the  South-east  to 
North-west  [is]  neere  three  miles.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  vii. 
496  The  Serpent.. Of  huge  extent.  1680  Morden  Geog. 
Red.  Introd.  (1685)  6  No  Country  doth  in  all  parts  of  its 
Territories  make  use  of  the  same  extent  in  measuring.  1720 
Ozell  Vertot’s  Rom.  Rep.  I.  1.  6  The  Power  of  a  State 
consists  not  so  much  in  its  Extent,  as  in  the  Number  of 
its  Inhabitants.  1794  J.  H.  Moore  Pract.  Navig.  (ed.  10) 

60  That  extent  will  reach  from  the  departure  406  to  the 
distance  449  miles.  1797-1804  Bewick  Brit.  Birds  (1847)  I. 

37  The  Extent  of  its  [the  Kite’s]  wings  is  more  than  five  feet. 
1863  Lyell  Antiq.  Man  17  Such  platforms  must  have  been 
of  considerable  extent.  1881  Jowett  Thucyd.  I.  235  The 
place,  .was  in  danger  of  having  to  capitulate  owing  to  the 
extent  of  the  wall. 

b.  Breadth  of  comprehension ;  width  of  appli¬ 
cation,  operation,  etc.  ;  scope. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  viii.  (1611)  21  In  goodnesse  ; 
..there  is  a  latitude  or  extent.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  1.  iii.  81  1 
True,  I  haue  married  her  ;  The  verie  head,  and  front  of  my  ■ 
offending,  Hath  this  extent,  no  more.  1652  Needham  tr. 
Selden’s  Mare  Cl.  108  This  Law,  in  the  extent  of  it,  reached 
as  well  to  forraigners,  as  to  the  King’s  subjects.  a  1715 
Burnet  Own  Time  L  285  He  [Leighton]  gave  his  vote  for 
it,  not  having  sufficiently  considered  the  extent  of  the 
words.  1752  Johnson  Rambler  No.  208  F  11  Whoever 
knows  the  English  tongue  in  its  present  extent,  will  be  able 
to  express  his  thoughts.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV. 
376  The  Act.  .had  not  defined  the  extent  of  the  power  which 
was  to  be  exercised  by  the  Sovereign. 


c.  Phrases  :  To  a  certain ,  great ,  etc.,  extent ,  to 
the  (full)  extent  of.  Hence  :  The  limit  to  which 
anything  extends  ;  eg.  in  phr.  to  reach  the  extent. 

1671  Milton  P.  R.  iii.  406  If  I .  .David’s,  .full  Scepter 
sway..  To  just  extent  over  all  Israel’s  sons.  1724  R. 
Falconer  Adv.  <$•  Escapes  (1769)  2  You  know  ..  tnat  my 
Fortune  is  but  small,  and  I  living  to  the  Extent  of  it.  1754" 
64  Smellie  Midzuif.  I.  174  The  patient  ought.,  to  be 
blooded  to  the  extent  of  eight  or  twelve  ounces.  1844  Mem. 
Babylonian  P’cess  II.  90  Having  reached  the  extent  of  our 
intended  pilgrimage.  1850  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Toms  C. 
xviii.  175  Hidden  things  of  darkness  were  brought  to  light 
to  an  extent  that  alarmed  all  the.  .powers  of  kitchen  and 
chamber.  1866  Crump  Banking  viii.  165  It  [silver]  is  a 
legal  tender  only  to  the  extent  of  40s-.  1875  Jowett  Plato 

(ed.  2)  III.  236  He  immediately  becomes  unjust  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  power. 

d.  Logic.  =  Extension  8  b. 

1656  tr.  Hobbes'  Elem.  Philos.  (1839)  20  For  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  extent  of  an  universal  name,  we  need  no 
other  faculty  but  [etc.],  a  1718  Penn  Tracts  Wks.  1726  I. 
620  It  [Aoyos]  is  a  Word  of  the  same  Extent  with  Conversa¬ 
tion.  1864  Bowen  Logic  vii.  192  Not  only  is  the  Predicate 
of  the  Minor  the  Subject  of  the  Conclusion  and  of  less 
Extent  than  its  own  Subject. 

5.  concr.  An  extended  space ;  the  ‘  length  and 
breadth 

1627  Drayton  Battle  Agincourt  xxviii,  Those  Territories, 
of  whose  large  extent  The  English  Kings  were  owners  of 
before.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.u.  i.  §  24  In  all  that  great 
Extent  wherein  the  Mind  wanders.  1697  Dryden  Virg. 
Georg,  iii.  531  Such  an  extent  of  Plains.  .Allures  their  Eyes. 
1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  282  Let  them  see., 
what  a  vast  extent  of  land  we  possess.  1737  Glover 
Leonidas  v.  44  Th’  imperial  race  That  rul’d  thf  extent  of 
Asia.  1825  Waterton  Wand.  S.  Amer.  1.  i.  88  Here  you 
may  see  a  sloping  extent  of  noble  trees.  1862  Marsh  Eng. 
Lang.  i.  11  They  occupied  only  a  small  extent  of  England. 

b.  Something  possessed  of  extension :  see  Ex¬ 
tension  7  b. 

1871  Fraser  Life  Berkeley  x.  371  I  am.  .independent  of 
the  changing  tastes  . .  and  coloured  or  resistant  extents, 
which  form  my  transitory  sense-given  phenomena. 

+  6.  The  action  of  extending,  a.  The  showing 
or  exercising  (justice,  kindness,  etc.)  Obs. 

1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  iv.  iv.  3  Was  euer  seene  An 
Emperour  in  Rome  thus  ouerborne.  and  for  the  extent 
Of  egall  iustice,  vs’d  in  such  contempt?  1602  —  Ham.  11. 
ii.  390  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcom..The  appurtenance  of 
Welcome,  is  Fashion  and  Ceremony.  Let  me  comply  with 
you  in  the  Garbe,  lest  my  extent  to  the  Players,  .should 
more  appeare  like  entertainment  then  yours.  1635  Shirley 
Royal  Master  1.  i,  My  extent  in  all  things  Is  but  to  bid  you 
welcome. 

+  b.  Enlargement  in  scope  or  operation.  Obs. 

1657  S.  W.  Schism  DispacICt  502  To  disacknowledge  such 

extents  of  his  Authority.  1668  Howe  Righteous (1825) 

58  How  pleasant  to  think,  not  only  of  the  extents,  but  of  the 
restraints  of  this  power.  1719  W.  Wood  Surv.  Trade  77 
Our  Wealth  [will]  encrease  in  proportion  ..  to  the  new 
Extents  or  Encouragements  it  [our  trade]  shall  receive. 

-f-  Exte  nt,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  extent-us,  pa.  pple. 
of  extendere  to  Extend.] 

1.  Of  the  hand,  etc.  :  Stretched  out ;  held  out. 
Of  strength  :  Strained,  exerted  to  the  full. 

1436  Pol.  Poemst.  1859)  II.  193  Oure  kynge.  Wyth  swerde 
drawe,  bryght  and  extente.  1590  Spenser  P.  Q.  ii.  vi.  61 
Both  his  hands . .  Above  the  water  were  on  high  extent.  1664 
Flodden  F.  viii.  78  The  Admiral  with  strength  extent,  Then 
in  the  field  fierce  fighting  was. 

2.  a.  Continued  or  prolonged  in  length,  b. 
Spread  out  in  area.  e.  Possessed  of  extension. 

1432-50  tr.  Higdm  (Rolls)  I.  297  Burguyn  is  a  parte  of 
Fraunce  Cenonense  to  Alpes  Pirene  extente  allemoste. 
Ibid.  321  Where  trees  be  extente  in  altitude  by  a  c.  and  xlli 
foote.  1633  P.  Fletcher  Purple  Isl.  11.  v,  Whose  matter 
.  .Thro’  all  the  isle,  and  every  part  extent.  1641  Songs 
Costume  (Percy  Soc.)  171  Tell  me  no  more  that  roarers  waire 
Their  hair  extent  below  their  ear.  1647  H.  More  Song  0/ 
Soul  it.  i.  it.  lvi,  Some  be  extended,  others  not  extent. 

t  Exte  nt,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  extent-  ppl.  stem  of 
extendere  to  Extend.] 

1.  trans.  To  assess,  make  an  assessment  of,  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation.  Sc.  =  Stent. 

1424  Sc.  Acts  yas.  /,  §  10  He  sail  cheiss  lele  men  and 
discret-.gif  thai  haif  doune  thair  deuoirat  the  end  of  the 
taxacione ;  aDd  that  alsa  mony  personys  as  may  sufficiently 
extent  be  cuntre. 

b.  intr.  To  be  assessed. 

1583  in  Maitland  Hist.  Edin.  in.  (1753)  234  The  Mer¬ 
chant!,  Prenteis,  and  sic  Kynd  of  People  as  wer  wont  to 
extent  with  them,  .to  pay  at  his  Entrie.  .Threttie  Shillings. 

2.  trans.  To  seize  in  satisfaction  for  debt. 

1664  in  Rec.  Soc.  Lane.  <$■  Cheshire  XI.  41  Plaintiffs  estate 
in  Lowton  and  Newton  ‘extented’  upon  judgments  at  the 
suit  of  defendant. 

Extention,  obs.  form  of  Extension. 
t  Exte-ntionable,  a.  Obs.~°  [f.  extention 
(see  Extension)  +  -able.]  =  Extensible. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Extentionablc,  that  may  be  stretched 
out  large  and  wide. 

+  Exte'ntive,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  I ..  extent- 
ppl.  stem  of  extendere  to  Extend  +  -ive.  Cf.  Ex¬ 
tensive.]  =  Extensive. 

1658  J.  Harrington  Prerog.  Pop.  Govt.  11.  v.  (1700)  371 
These  had  the  whole  extentive  Power. 

■)•  Extentor.  Sc.  Obs.  In  5  -our.  [agent-n. 
f.  extendere  to  Extend.  Cf.  late  L.  extensor.] 

‘  An  assessor ;  one  who  apportions  a  general  tax  ’ 
(Jam.) ;  =  Stent-master. 

1424  Sc.  Acts  yas,  /,  §  11  That  the  extentour  salbe 
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sworne  befor  the  baronys  of  the  srefdome  that  thai  sail  do 
thar  full  power  to  saide  extent. 

t  Exte’nuable,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  as  if  ad. 
L.  *extenndbilis,  f.  extenuare :  see  Extenuate.] 
Capable  of  being  extenuated  or  made  less  dense. 

i66z  J.  Chandler  Van  Helmont’s  Oriat.  343  Water,  .is  a 
Body,  .extenuable  into  a  vapour. 

t  Exte'nuant,  a.  06s.  rare—1.  In  8  exten- 
uent.  [f.  L.  extenuant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  extenuare : 
see  next.]  Extenuating. 

1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  IV liters  II.  65  All  salts  of  this  class  are 
..resolvent,  extenuent,  and,  in  some  measure,  septic. 

t  Extenuate,  ppl.  a.  and  a.  06s.  [ad.  L. 
extenudt-us,  pa.  pple.  of  extenuare  :  see  next.] 
a.  Of  the  body  or  its  parts :  Shrunken,  atten¬ 
uated  ;  whence,  prostrated,  b.  Impoverished,  c. 
Of  a  sound  :  Thin.  Of  a  quality  :  Diminished  ; 
weakened.  Of  a  number  :  Thinned  out,  reduced. 

1528  Gardiner  in  Pocock  Rec.  Ref.  1. 1.  117  He  is  greatly 
extenuate  therewith  when  it  [gout]  cometh.  1533  in  Strype 
Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App.  xli.  107  By  the  same  exaction  of  annates, 
bps.  have  been  so  extenuate  that  they  have  not  been  able. . 
to  repair  their  Churches.  1555  Eden  Decades  132  The 
number  of  the  poore  wretches  is  woonderfully  extenuate. 
1605  Sylvester  Du  Bartasu.  in.  iv.1153  That  same  Majesty 
. .  Is  not  extinguisht  nor  extenuate,  a  1626  Bacon  New 
A  tl.  (1650)31  Greatsounds,  Extenuate  and  sharpe.  1689  tr. 
Buchanan' s  De  Jure  Regni  afiud  Scotos  9  The  ..  Body  is 
Cured,  .by  nourishing  that  which  is  extenuate. 

Extenuate  (ekstemuq^t),  v.  [f.  L.  exten-uat- 
ppl.  stem  of  extenuare,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  pref. 1 )  + 
tenuis  thin.  Cf.  F.  extenueri] 

I.  To  make  thin,  slender,  or  weak. 

1.  trans.  To  make  (the  body,  flesh,  a  person) 
thin  or  lean ;  to  render  emaciated  or  shrunken. 
Somewhat  arch. 

IS33  Elyot  Cast.  Helthc  In.  xii.  (1541)  66  Sorowe.  .dothe 
extenuate  or  make  the  body  leane.  1650  H.  Brooke  Con¬ 
sent.  H eatth.  160  They  that  are  fat  may  exercise  ad  Sudorem 
. .  and  that  will  extenuate  them.  1669  Woodhead  St.  Teresa 
31.  282  The  flesh  is  extenuated  every  day  more  and  more. 
1717  J.  Keii.l  Anim.  Oecon.  (1738)  292  Bodies  . .  which  are 
extenuated  by  Hunger..  1824  Southey  Bk.  0/ Ch.  (1841)  182 
It  was  deemed  meritorious,  .to  extenuate  it  [the  body]  by 
fasting.  1862  Carlyle  Fred.  Gt.  ix.  vii,  Extenuated  with 
fatigues.  1887  Lecky  Eng.  in  18 th  C.  V.  xx.  385  Peasants 
were  so  extenuated  by  hunger  that  they  could  scarcely  hold 
the  spade. 

t  2.  To  draw  out  to  thinness  ;  to  beat  (metal) 
into  thin  plates.  Obs. 

1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  n.  90  The  Chinians  can  very  cun¬ 
ningly  beate  and  extenuate  gold  into  plates  and  leaues. 
1603  Knolles  Hist.  Turks  (1621)  537  The  straightnesse 
of  the  waies  enforced  the  Turks  to  extenuat  their  rankes. 
1655  W.  F.  Meteors  164  Gold,  .extenuated  as  fine  as  the 
threds  in  the  Spiders  web.  1681  Grew  Musaeum  1.  v.  85  His 
[the  Sawfish’s]  body  behind  his  head  becomes,  .broad,  .from 
whence  it  is  again  extenuated  all  the  way  to  the  end  of  his 
Tail. 

H  To  stretch  out ;  also  intr.  ?  Confused  with 
extend. 

1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  (1877)  54  Rather  abbreuiat  oure 
dayes  by  manye  yeres,  than  extenuate  our  Hues  one  minut 
of  an  houre.  1601  Chester  Love's  Mart.  vi.  (1878)  81  The 
plaines.  .Whose  fertill  bounds  farre  doth  extenuate. 

3.  To  thin  out  in  consistency,  render  less 
dense. 

J559  Morwyng  Evomym Moist  thinges  put  into  a  body 
by  the  force  of  heate  are  extenuated  into  a  vapour.  1601 
Holland  Pliny  { 1634)  I.  431  To  extenuate  that  grosse  sub¬ 
stance  into  which  the  Oliue  had  turned  the  . .  iuice  and 
humor.  1638  G.  Sandys  Job  46  He  the  congealed  vapors 
melts  againe  Extenuated  into  drops  of  Raine.  1686  Goad 
Celest.  Bodies  11,  xii.  322  A  misle  of  Vapour  or  Fume  may  be 
extenuated  into  some  hundreds  [of  miles].  1800  Vince 
Hydrostat.  vii.  81  Accumulating  and  extenuating  the  air. 

+  h>.  spec,  in  Med.  To  render  thinner  (the  hu¬ 
mours  or  concretions  of  the  body,  etc.) ;  =  Atten¬ 
uate  2  b.  Obs . 

1563  Hyll  Art  Garden.  (1593)71  The  seeds  doe  extenuate 
and  diminishe  the  clammy  and  grosse  humours.  1610  Mark¬ 
ham  Master p.  11.  clxxiii.  487  It  extenuateth  humors. 

absol.  1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  2 7  a,  Almondes  do 
extenuate  and  dense.  1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1608)  624 
Those  medicines,  .which  do  extenuate. 

+  c.  To  thin  out  (the  hair,  eyebrows,  etc.).  Obs . 
i585  Lloyd  Treas.  Health  Bj,  Want  of  theyr  humours 
doth  extenuat  the  same  [hair].  1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anim. 
Min.  39  The  fat.  .extenuateth  the  eyebrows. 

4.  +  a.  To  diminish  in  size,  number,  or  amount ; 
to  reduce  to  meagre  dimensions.  06s. 

1555  Eden  Decades  273  By  forcible  extenuatinge  the 
gooddes  and  poure  of  them  whom  they  desired  to  kepe  in 
subiection.  1630  R.  Johnson's  Kingd.  <5-  Commw.  22  Small 
numbers  are  soon,  .extenuated  by  a  long  warre.  1634  Sir 
T.  Herbert  Trav.  205  In  which  Citie  is  a  great  Colossus. . 
To  extenuate  the  bulke  of  this  their  Pagod,  they  place  him 
sitting.  1647  Sprigge  Anglia  Rediv .  in.  v.  (1854)  164 
[They]  were  reduced  to  so  much  lesser  number ;  and  were 
yet  further  extenuated. 

fb.  To  lessen  (a  quality,  etc.)  in  degree;  to 
weaken  the  force  of  (a  blow),  mitigate  (a  law).  Obs. 

T.  Norton  Calvin's  Inst.  11.  90  We  do  obscure  and 
extenuate  it  [God’s. grace]  with  our  vnthankfulnesse.  1590 
Shaks.  Mids.  N.  1.  i.  120  Else  the  Law  of  Athens  yeelds  you 
vp  (Which  by  no  meanes  we  may  extenuate)  To  death.  1598 
E.  Gilpin  Skial.  (1878)  45  Some  great  sicknes  . .  doth  . .  ex¬ 
tenuate  Thy  fraile  remembrance.  1643  Prynne  Sov.  Power 
Pari.  App.  162  Kings  cannot  by  Law  change  or  extenuate 
Laws.  1672  Sir  T.  Browne  Lett.  Friend  vi.  (1881)  130 
ihe  incurable  state  of  his  disease  might  somewhat  extenuate 


your  Sorrow.  1744  Shenstone  IVks.  <$•  Lett .  (1777)  III. 
100  No  time  shall  extenuate  our  mutual  friendship.  1773 
J.  Ross  Fratricide  (MS.)  iv.  53  A  heaviness  . .  Extenuates 
my  strength. 

II.  To  lessen  in  representation, 
t  5.  ‘  To  diminish  in  honour 3  (J.),  depreciate,  dis¬ 
parage  (a  person,  his  actions,  or  attributes).  Obs. 

1601  Weever  Mirr.  Mart.  Ciijb,  Extenuate  no  more 
worth’s  matchlesse  deedes.  1605  Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  1.  ii. 
§  3  It  hath  beene  ordinarie.  .to  extenuate  and  disable  learned 
men  by  the  names  of  Pedantes.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  x.  645 
Just  are  thy  ways  . .  Who  can  extenuate  thee  ?  1705  Stan¬ 
hope  Paraphr.  II.  380  The  Reply  he  made,  extenuates  the 
One,  when  put  into  the  Ballance  with  the  Other. 

6.  To  estimate  or  state  at  a  low  figure ;  to  dis¬ 
parage  the  magnitude  or  importance  of ;  to  under¬ 
rate,  make  light  of.  Somewhat  arch. 

1529  More  Dyaloge  hi.  Wks.  1218/1  With  wordes  and 
reasoning,  to  extenuate  and  minysh  the  vygour  and  asperite 
of  the  paynes.  .  1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  58  b,  In  accusyng 
any  persone  it  is  best,  .whereas  anythyngsemeth  to  make 
for  hym  to  extenuate  the  same  to  the  outermoste.  1607 
Norden  Sun.  Dial.  34  The  feare  of  this  maketh  the  Tenants 
to  extenuate  the  values.  1625-8  tr.  Camden's  Hist.  Eliz. 
iv.  (1688)  626  Cuffe  extenuated  both  the  Danger  and  Diffi¬ 
culty.  1658  Sir  T.  Browne  Hydriot .  iv,  Nor  can  we  ex¬ 
tenuate  the  valour  of  ancient  Martyrs.  1749  Fielding  Tom 
Jones  vii.  xi,  Every  man  seemed  wholly  bent  to  extenuate 
the  sum  which  fell  to  his  share.  1832  Lyell  Princ.  Geol. 
II.  288  Extenuating  the  comparative  magnitude  of  coral 
limestones.  1882  Seeley  Nat.  Relig.  11.  i.  128  Christianity 
has  never  altogether  denied,  but  only  extenuated  the  claims 
of  Art  and  Science. 

7.  esp.  To  underrate,  treat  as  of  trifling  magni¬ 
tude  (guilt,  faults,  crimes).  Hence,  in  later  use : 
To  lessen,  or  seek  to  lessen,  the  seeming  magni¬ 
tude  of  (guilt  or  offence)  by  partial  excuses.  Also  of 
circumstances  :  To  serve  as  an  extenuation  of. 

1570  T.  Norton  tr.  Nowel's  Catech.  (1853)  149  Let  no 
man  extenuate  the  most  heinous  offence  of  man  as  a  small 
trespass.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxvii.  154  None  that 
can  Excuse  (though  some  of  them  may  Extenuate)  a  Crime. 
1693  Congreve  Juv.x i.  295  Fortune,  there,  extenuates  the 
Crime.  What’s  Vice  in  me,  is  only  Mirth  in  him.  1840 
Macaulay  Clive  93  The  same  sense  of  justice,  .forbids  us  to 
conceal  or  extenuate  the  faults  of  his  earlier  days.  1871 
Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  160  A  baseness  that  we  ought  never 
to  pardon  and  never  to  extenuate. 

%  b.  Improperly  used  for :  To  extenuate  the  guilt 
of ;  to  plead  partial  excuses  for. 

1741  Middleton  Cicero  II.  viii.  141  Pompey’s  fate  would 
extenuate  the  omission  of  that  step.  1791  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
Rom.  Forest  x,  She.  .endeavoured  to  extenuate  the  conduct 
of  Madame  La  Motte.  1811  Lamb  Immod.  Indttlg.  Palate 
Wks.  (1889)  635  He  thought  it  necessary  to  extenuate  the 
length  of  time  he  kept  the  dinner  on  the  table,  i860  A  ll 
V.  Round  No.  67.  404  The  purser’s  steward ..  extenuated 
himself  calmly  enough. 

Extenuated  (ekste-ni«|«>ted),  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec. 
+ -ed.]  In  senses  of  the  vb.  a.  Made  slender; 
shrunken,  emaciated,  b.  Attenuated,  rarefied. 

a.  1620VENNER  Via  Rectaii.  36  It  is.. more  profitable 
for  loose  and  extenuated  bodies.  1726  Leoni  tr.  Alberti's 
Archit.  I.  5  b,  Their  Faces  become  thin  and  extenuated. 
1781  Char,  in  Ann.  Reg.  19/1  The  person  of  Dr.  Fothergill 
was  of  a  delicate,  rather  of  an  extenuated  make.  1863 
Hawthorne  Our  Old  Home  (1879)  76  We . .  are  getting  too 
nervous,  haggard,  dyspeptic,  extenuated. 

b.  1661  Boyle  Spring  of  Air  11.  ii.  (1662)  33  Calling  this 
extenuated  substance  a  Funiculus. 

Extenuating,  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  h] 
The  action  of  the  vb.  Extenuate.  (For  quot.  cf. 
sense  6  of  vb.) 

1671  H.  M.  tr.  Erasm .  Colloq.  397  A  too  sollicitous  ex¬ 
tenuating  thy  provision  is  all  one  as  if  thou  should  boast 
of  it. 

Exte  nuating,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 
That  extenuates  in  senses  of  the  vb.  Now  chiefly  in 
phrase  Extenuating  circumstances  :  circumstances 
that  tend  to  diminish  culpability. 

1607  Topsell  Four-f.  Beasts  (1673)  525  A  thin  extenuating 
diet,  a  1653  Gouge  Comm.  Heb.  i.  2  These  words,  .are  ex¬ 
tenuating  words.  1655  Culpepper  Riverius  11.  i.  63  Let 
him  use  things  extenuating,  as  Hysop,  Fennel.,  and  es¬ 
pecially  Nutmeg.  1679  J.  Goodman  Pettit.  Pardoned  11.  ii. 
(1713)  198  It  was  not  an  extenuating  but  a  just  reflection 
which  the  Historian  makes  upon ..  Alexander.  1694  R- 
Burthogge  Reason  139  Its  Emanation  . .  is  from  a  Center 
into  an  Orb  or  Sphere,  in  Extenuating  Lines.  1750  tr. 
Lconardus'  Mirr.  Stones  98  Galen  holds  that  it  is  warming 
and  extenuating.  1840  Macaulay  Clive  55  In  Clive's  case, 
there  were  many  extenuating  circumstances.  1875  Jowett 
Plato  (ed.  2)  I.  494  [Those]  who  have  taken  the  life  of  another 
under  the  like  extenuating  circumstances. 

Hence  Extennatingly  adv.,  in  an  extenuating 
manner. 

1884  Mrs.  Houstoun  Caught  in  Snare  II.  xv.  171  ‘Per¬ 
haps,’  said  Helen,  extenuatingly,  *  she  suffers.’ 

Extenuation  (ekste^i/q^-Jon).  [ad.  L.  ex - 
tenucitidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  extenuare  to  Exten¬ 
uate.  Cf.  F.  extenuation.’]  The  action  of  exten¬ 
uating  ;  extenuated  condition. 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  making  or  becoming 
thin  ;  an  instance  of  this ;  a  shrunken  condition  ; 
leanness,  emaciation.  % 

1576  Baker  Jewell  of  Health  171  a,  This  mightily  helpeth 
the  extenuation  of  members.  1655  Culpepper  Riverius  1. 
v.  19  A  yong  man  ..had  an  extenuation  for  want  of  nourish¬ 
ment  in  his  Limbs.  1707  Floyer  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  183 
Galen  commends  tepid  Baths  for . .  curing  all  Extenuations. 
1781  Johnson  Let .  Mrs.  Thralc  27  Oct.,  The  extenuation 


is  her  only  bad  symptom.  1825  Scott  Betrothed \  xxx,  The 
female,  .exhibited  ..  some  symptoms  of  extenuation.  1828 
Biog.  in  Ann.  Reg.  474/2  Some  pallid  from  extenuation. 

J-  2.  Making  less  dense  ;  rarefaction  (of  air). 
x655-6°  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  64/2  Winds  proceed 
from  extenuation  of  the  Air,  by  the  Sun. 

+  3.  The  action  or  process  of  making  slender  or 
diminishing  in  bulk  ;  an  instance  of  this.  Obs. 

1619  Donne  Serm.  xiv.  140  All  Dilatation  is  some  degree 
of  Extenuation.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  186 
The  Sea  is  the  same  at  all  seasons ;  what  it  gets  by  Rivers 
and  showers,  losing  by  exhalations  and  extenuations  through 
the  excessive  heats . .  within  theTorrid  Zone.  1777  Priestley 
Matt.  <$•  Spir.  (1782)  I.  xix.  229  Gregory  the  Great.. says 
that  God  penetrates  everything  without  extenuation. 
fig.  xtiz'j  Bp.  Hall  Holy  Observ.  63  No  lesse  well  doth 
God  take  these  submisse  extenuations  of  our  selues. 

+  4.  The  action  of  making  less  or  weak  ;  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this ;  a  weakening,  impoverishment. 
Also  mitigation  (of  blame  or  punishment).  Obs. 

I542_3  Act  34-5  Hen.  VI If  c.  i-S  The  saide  citie  is  much 
decaid  . .  not  a  little  to  the  extenuacion  of  that  part  of  this 
realme.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  in.  ii.  22  Such  extenuation 
let  me  begge,  As  in  reproofe  of  many  Tales  deuis’d  . .  I  may 
. .  Finde  pardon  on  my  true  submission.  1654  H .  L’Estrange 
CJias.  I  (1655)  1  The  gallantry  of  Henry’s  heroique  spirit 
tended  somewhat  to  the ..  extenuation  of  Charles  his  glory. 
1707  Atterbury  Serm.v. (1723)1 1.  i59What  Deeds  of  Charity 
we  have  to  alledge  in  Extenuation  of  our  Punishment. 

5.  The  action  of  representing  (something)  as 
slight  and  trifling  ;  underrating ;  an  instance  of 
this,  a  plea  to  this  end  ;  a  modification  in  terms. 

1614  Bp.  Hall  Recoil.  Treat.  209  Sometimes,  .wee  humble 
ourselves  lower  than  there  is  cause.  .And  no  lesse  well  doth 
God  take  these  submisse  extenuations  of  our  selves.  1621 
Burton  Anat.  Mel.  11.  i.  iv.  ii.  228  Through  their,  .extenu¬ 
ation  [of  their  grievance],  wretchedness  and  peevishness 
they  undo  themselves.  1722  De  Foe  Plague { 1840)  6  Many 
died  of  it  every  day,  so  that  now  all  our  extenuations  abated. 
1859  Mill  Liberty  ii.  (1865)  13/2  The  utmost  they  allow  is  an 
extenuation  of  its  absolute  necessity. 

+  b.  Rhet. 

1589  Puttenham  Eng.  Poesie  hi.  xix.  (Arb.)  227  We  call 
him  the  Disabler  or  figure  of  Extenuation.  1657  J.  Smith 
Myst.  Rhet.  56  When  for  extenuation  sake  we  use  a  lighter 
and  more  easie  word  or  terme  then  the  matter  requires. 
1706  in  Phillips.  1823  in  Crabb  Technol.  Diet. 

6.  The  action  of  lessening,  or  seeking  to  lessen, 
the  guilt  of  (an  offence  or  fault)  by  alleging  partial 
excuses ;  an  instance  or  means  of  doing  this  ;  a 
plea  in  mitigation  of  censure.  Also  In  extenua¬ 
tion  of. 

1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxvii.  156  Extenuation,  by 
which  the  Crime,  that  seemed  great,  is  made  lesse.  a  1674 
Clarendon  Surv.  Leviath.  (1676)  180  He  . .  was  to  find 
excuses  and  extenuations  for  sins.  1712  Addison  Sped.  No. 
297  F  1  Whatever  may  be  said  for  the  Extenuation  of  such 
Defects.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  39  F  7  It  may  be 
urged,  in  extenuation  of  this  crime,  .that  [etc.].  1859  Mac¬ 
kintosh  Eth.  Philos.  Wks.  1846  I.  28  In  extenuation  of  a 
noble  error,  a  1832  Bentham  Wks.  (1843)  I.  174  The  dif¬ 
ferences  of  castes  . .  furnish  a  copious  stock  of  extenuations 
.  .to  different  classes  of  offences. 

7.  U.  S .  Used  humorously  in  pi.  for  :  Thin  gar¬ 
ments. 

1881  G.  W.  Cable  in  Scribner  s  Mag.  May  23  They 
were  clad  in  silken  extenuations  from  the  throat  to  the  feet. 
1883  Pall  Mall  G.  12  Sept.  2/2  One  side  wore,  .extenua¬ 
tions  of  a.  .green  colour. 

Extenuative,  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Extenuate  v. 

+  -IVE.] 

A.  adj.  a.  Tending  to  make  lean.  b.  Tending 
to  extenuate  (guilt). 

1610  Barrough  Meth.  Physick  n.  ix.  (1639)  85  They  have 
more  need  of  extenuative  meates  then  those  that  have  the 
Pleurisie.  1827  Bentham  Ration.  Evid.  Wks.  1843  VII. 
15  Proving  the  existence  of  some  justificative,  or  extenua¬ 
tive,  or  exemptive,  circumstance. 

B.  sb.  a.  Something  serving  to  extenuate 
guilt,  b.  A  medicine  producing  4  extenuation  ’  or 
emaciation. 

31734  North  Exam.  n.  v.  §  90  Another  Extenuative  of 
the  intended  Rebellion.  1818  Blackw.  Mag.  III.  524  Be  a 
little  more  sparing  of  extenuatives  and  soporifics. 

Extenuator  (ekste'niwifi'tar).  [ngent-n.  f.  L. 
extenuare-.  see  Extenuate  vi]  One  who  exten¬ 
uates.  +  a.  One  who  depreciates  or  makes  light  of. 
b.  One  who  alleges  extenuating  or  excusatory  con¬ 
siderations  ;  an  apologist. 

1748  Richardson  Clarissa  (1811)  VIII.  57  Not.. classed 
among  such  extenuators.  1799  V.  Knox  Lords  Stiff,  iv, 
The  extenuators  of  the  Sacrament,  .suggest  a  hint  that  the 
command  to  perform  this  slight  service,  .might  have  been 
confined  to  the  Apostles.  1869  Mozley  Univ.  Serm .  i. 
(1876)  15  The  extenuators  of  the  Council. 

Extenuatory  (ekstemuAtori),  a.  [ad.  L. 
extenuatdri-us,  f.  extenuare :  see  Extenuate  and 
-ORY.]  Characterized  by  extenuation  ;  having  the 
function  or  effect  of  extenuating. 

1807  W.  Taylor  in  Atm.  Rev.  V.  172  The  translation 
adopts  an  extenuatory  turn.  1831  Croker  in  Boswell’s 
Johnson  an.  1744  I.  142  note ,  The  veil,  of  stately  diction 
and  extenuatory  phrases.  1870  Contemf.  Rev.  XIV.  618 
The  sweepingverdict._.on  Martial’s  palpable  faults,  without 
any  extenuatory  mention  of  his  tenderer  touches, 
t  Extenue,  v.  Obs.  rare—1.  [(?  ad.  F.  ex¬ 
tenue -r),  ad.  L.  exlenu-are:  see  Extenuate.] 
trans.  To  make  thinner. 

1574  Newton  Health  Mag.  8  The  matter,  .which  re¬ 
mained  in  the  fleshe  might  be  extenued. 
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+  Extenu'ity.  Obs.  rare—',  [f.  Extenu-ate 
v.  after  Tenuity.]  Extreme  fineness  or  subtility ; 
cotter,  in  pi. 

i6ox  Holland  Pliny  11634)  II.  535  Making  up  the  pour, 
fils  and  extenuities  of  his  lineaments  \argutias  voltns], 
Exter  (ekstSu),  v.  rare—',  [f.  L.  ex-  out  + 
ter-ra  earth ;  on  the  analogy  of  Inter.]  traits. 
To  dig  out  of  the  earth. 

183s  Blackw.Mag.  XXXVIII.  149  From  gold  mines  that 
precious  metal,  .is  exterred. 

Extercorate,  var.  of  Exstercorate.  Obs. 
t  Exte-rebrate,  v.  Obs~°  ff.  L.  exter ebrat- 
ppl.  stem  of  exterebrare ,  f.  ex-  out  +  terebrare  to 
bore,  f.  terebra  boring  tool,  f.  terere  to  rub.] 
trails.  To  bore  out ;  Jig.  ‘  to  search  curiously 
1623-6  in  Cockeram.  1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II. 

+  Exte  rge,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  extergere,  f.  ex-  out 
+  tergere  to  wipe  off.]  trails.  To  wipe  out,  cleanse. 
In  quots.  absol. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  38  It  [sour  sapour]  cor¬ 
rodes,  bites ..  and  exterges.  1684  tr.  Bond’s  Merc.  Compit. 
xvm.  666  Manna,  .and  things  that  exterge  without  biting. 

t  Exte’rgent,  a.-°  [ad.  L.  extergent-em,  pr. 
pple.  of  ex tergere  :  see  prec.]  =  Abstergent. 
1706  in  Phillips.  1727-31  in  Bailey  vol.  II. 

T  Ext e  rial,  a.  Obs.  [a.  obs.  F.  external ,  f.  L. 
exter-us  outward.]  Outside,  external. 

1528  Roy  Rede  vie  (Arb.)  123  Beware..  Of  the  outwarde 
man  exteriall.  1547  Boorde  Brev.  Health  Pref.  4  Sickenes 
in  the  exteriall  partes. 

Exterior  (ekstloTioi),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6  ex- 
teryor,  6-7  exteriour.  [a.  L.  exterior ,  compar. 
of  exter-us  outside.  Cf.  F.  exterieur. ] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Outer ;  pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the 
outer  portion  or  outside  of  anything ;  visible  or 
perceptible  on  the  outside  ;  external.  (In  many 
uses  not  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  sb.  used 
at t  rib.) 

Exterior  angle  ( Geom .) :  the  angle  included  between  any 
side  of  a  triangle  or  polygon  and  the  production  of  the 
adjacent  side  ;  also,  an  angle  included  between  a  straight 
line  falling  upon  two  parallel  lines  and  either  of  the  latter 
on  the  outside.  Exterior  +  polygon ,  screw ,  side,  slope  (see 
quots.).  f  Exterior  epicycloid :  see  Epicycloid. 

1570  Dee  Math.  Pref.  2  Things  Naturall,  of  the  sense 
exterior,  ar  hable  to  be  perceiued.  1583  Stubbes  Anat. 
Abus.  (1877)  30  The  sinne  of  the  heart,  .bursteth  not  foorth 
into  exteriour  action.  1602  Marston  Ant.  <5-  Mel.  Induct., 
Frame,  your  exterior  shape  To  hautie  forme  of  elate 
majestie.  1602  Shaks.  Hant.  11.  ii.  6  Not  th’  exterior,  nor 
the  inward  man  Resembles  that  it  was.  1706  Phillips  (ed. 
Kersey),  Exterior  Polygon ,  the  Out-lines  of  all  the  Works 
drawn  from  one  outmost  Angle  to  another.  1761  Hume 
Hist.  Eng.  II.  xxxii.  219  His  exterior  concurrence  with., 
the  prosecutions..  1823  Lamb  Elia,  Diss.  Roast  Pig  (1867) 
160  What  a  sacrifice  of  the  exterior  tegument  !  1858  Haw¬ 
thorne:  Fr.  <$*  It.  y mis.  (1872)  I.  47  Whose  exterior  front  is 
covered.  1863  Mrs.  C.  Clarke  Shaks.  Char.  xii.  300 
Beatrice  possesses  a  fund  of  hidden  tenderness  beneath  her 
exterior  gaiety.  1867  Smyth  Sailor’s  Word-bk.,  Exterior 
side ,  the  side  of  an  imaginary  polygon,  upon  which  the 
plan  of  a  fortification  is  constructed.  Exterior  slope,  in 
fortification,  that  slope  of  a  work  towards  the  country 
which  is  next  outward  beyond  its  superior  slope.  1874 
Knight  Diet.  Mech.  I.  819/1  Exterior-screw ,  one  cut  upon 
the  outside  of  a  stem  or  mandrel. 

+  b.  Concerned  with  externals,  rare. 

1541  Barnes  Wks.  (1573)  341/2  What  more  exteriour 
honour  can  you  deuise  then  this  is  ?  and  yet  you  doe  say  y* 
you  honour  no  stockes  nor  stones.  1797-1803  Foster  in 
Life  <y  Corr.  (1846)  I.  164  Why  was  the  Jewish  dispensa¬ 
tion  so  strange,  so  exterior,  so  inadequate  ? 

2.  Situated  outside  or  without  (an  object) ;  com¬ 
ing  from  without ;  concerned  with  what  is  without ; 
external,  extrinsic.  Const,  to. 

1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe  11.  xxiv.  (1572)  38  b,  The  ex¬ 
teriour  ayre  . which  compasseth  the  body.  1538  Starkey 
England  1.  ii.  50  Exteryor  thyngys — frynds,  ryches,  and 
abundance*  of  necessarys  . .  are  . .  requyryd.  1667  Milton 
P.L.  ix.  336  Without  exterior  help  sustaind.  1780  Cowper 
Table  T.  247  Happiness  depends,  .less  on  exterior  things 
than  most  suppose.  1815  Jane  Austen  Emma  11.  xiii.  226 
Giving  particulars  of  his  journey  and  feelings,  .and  describ¬ 
ing  everything  exterior  and  local.  1834  Mrs.  Somerville 
Connex .  Phys.  Sc.  iv.  (1849)  32  The  attraction  of  a  sphere 
on  any  exterior  body.  1885  Leudesdokf  Cremona  s  Proj. 
Geom.  219  If  the  conic  is  a  hyperbola  ..  the  centre  is  a 
point  exterior  to  the  curve. 

+  b.  Foreign.  Obs.  rare. 

1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  14  This  realme  of  England  and 
any  other  exteriour  potentates. 

B.  sb.  (Not  in  Johnson.) 

1.  The  adj.  used  absol.  :  An  exterior  thing,  rare 
in  sing.  In  pi.  Outside  parts,  features,  habits, 
manners,  trappings,  etc. ;  externals. 

1591  Troub.  Raigite  K.  John  (1611)  58,  I  speake  not  only 
for  eies  priuilege,  The  chief  exterior  that  I  would  enioy. 
1598  Shaks.  Merry  IV.  1.  iii.  72  She  did  course  o’re  my 
exteriors  with.. a  greedy  intention.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  To  Rdr.,  Discourses,  who  look  beyond  the 
shell  and  obvious  exteriours  of  things.  1712  J.  Henley  Let. 
in  Sped.  No.  518  Without  producing  a  suitable  Revolution 
in  his  Exteriors.  1784  J.  Barry  Lect.  Art  i.  (1848)  76 
Riches,  dignities,  and  all.  .showy  pompous  exteriors. 

2.  a.  The  outward  surface,  the  outside,  b. 
That  which  appears  outside ;  outward  aspect  or 
demeanour. 


a.  1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  i.  3  Nor.. did  I 
neglect  the  exteriour  or  Surface.  1853  Sir  H.  Douglas 
Mil.  Bridges  (ed.  3)  28  Wooden  frames,  covered  on  the 
exterior  with  sheet  copper. 

b.  1801  Han.  More  Wks.  VIII.  99  The  engaging  ex¬ 
terior  of  urbanity.  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  viii.  464  Under 
this  ridiculous  exterior  however  lay  a  man  of  much  natural 
ability.  1876  Mozley  Univ.  Serm.  xiv.  (1877)  247  These 
were  covered  by  the  most  pious  exterior. 

Exte-riorate,  v.  rare-1,  [f.  prec.  -1-  -ate  3.] 
traits.  To  make  (something)  a  matter  of  externals. 

1871-2  H.  Macmillan  True  Vine  iv.  149  How  different  is 
this  from  the  notion  of  those  who  exteriorate  religion. 

Exterioration.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ation.] 

1.  The  action  of  making  more  outward,  nonce- 
use,  after  deterioration. 

<11831  A.  Knox  Rem.  (1834)  I.  66  To  a  person.. much 
j  occupied  in  inward  converse  with  God,  there  is  something 
j  felt  of  comparative  exterioration  in . .  the  more  public  means. 

2.  1  The  physiological  cerebral  act  by  which  the 
sensation  produced  by  an  impression  on  any  part 

j  of  the  course  of  a  nerve  is  referred  to  its  terminal 
extremity’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1884). 

Exteriority  (ekstl?:rqrriti).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ity. 
j  Cf.  F.  exteriorite!\ 

1.  The  state  or  fact  of  being  outward  or  outside, 

!  or  of  having  an  external  existence  ;  outwardness. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Exterieurcte,  exterioritie,  outwardness.  1664 
H.  More  Myst .  Iniq.  xvi.  56  The  exteriority  and  palpa¬ 
bility  of  the  exercise  of  their  affections.  1803  Edin.  Rev.  I. 
261  Inferiority  and  exteriority,  by  which  is  meant  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  attributes  of  an  object  as  originally  existing 
in  itself  or  as  acquired  from  without.  1836-7  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  Metaph.  xxviii.  (1859)  II.  174  The  sense  of  touch 
by  itself,  .is  not  even  cognizant  of  local  exteriority  [ ortliches 
auseiuanderseyn].  1864  Webster,  Exteriority ,  surface, 
superficies. 

2.  In  religious  sense  occas.  :  Devotion  to  the 
external  instead  of  to  the  inward  and  spiritual. 

a  1875  Bp.  Forbes,  (O.)  And  this  leads  on  to  a  third  point 
which  hinders  progress,  and  that  is  what  for  want  of  a 
better  word  may  be  termed  exteriority.  1885  Bissell 
Pentateuch  311  These  men  of  God.  .in  the  midst  of  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  pure  exteriority. 

3.  ‘  The  psychical  act  by  which  sensations  are 
referred  to  the  external  world,  as  when  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  retina  is  referred  to  an  object  outside 
and  not  to  the  place  of  sensation’  {Syd.  Soc.  Lex.). 

Exteriorization  (ekstl^rioraiztffijbn).  In 
quot.  exteriorisation.  [f.  next  +  -ation.]  The 
I  action  of  exteriorizing  (see  next). 

1886  F.  \V.  H.  Myers  in  Proc.  Soc.  Psych.  Research  Oct. 
i6q  It  was  like  the  awakening  and  exteriorisation  of  sensa¬ 
tions  already  stored  up  in  the  organism. 

Exteriorize  (ekstD'riorsiz),  v.  [f.  Exterior 
+  -ize.]  traits.  To  make  exterior ;  to  realize  (a 
conception)  in  ontward  form ;  to  attribute  an  ex¬ 
ternal  existence  to  (states  of  consciousness). 

1879  Maudsley  Pathol.  Blind  449  It  is  the  unfailing  ten- 
|  dency  of  the  mind  to  project  its  affections  outwards  and  to 
1  transfer  them  to  objects  as  qualities  —  to  exteriorise  its 
states  as  qualities.  1890  Harper's  Blag.  May  821/1  His 
;  painting  is  a  means  of  exteriorizing  his  conceptions. 

Exteriorly  (ekstbTioili),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 

-LY*.] 

1.  On  the  outside  or  surface ;  as  regards  the  out¬ 
side  ;  superficially. 

1595  Shaks.  John  iv.  ii.  257  My  forme,  Which  howsoeuer 
rude  exteriorly,  Is  yet  the  couer  of  a  fayrer  minde.  1669 
Woodhead  St.  Teresa  11.  xxvi.  162  It  scorched  her  ex¬ 
teriorly.  1707  Curios,  in  Husb.  $  Gard.  49  New  Parts 
uniting  themselves  exteriourly  to  the  former.  1791  Macie 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXXI.  372  It  was  still  white,  both  ex¬ 
teriorly  and  interiorly.  1879  Glasgow  Herald  8  Oct.,  Viewed 
as  a  whole,  whether  exteriorly  or  interiorly  the.  .room  is  a 
remarkably  fine  architectural  production. 

2.  With  outward  act ;  as  regards  externals. 

1550  Thomas  Ital.  Gram.,  Cofto,  is  the  worshippe  or  hon¬ 
our  that  is  exteriourly  vsed  to  ward  es  God.  1626  T.  H.  tr. 
Caussin’s  Holy  Crt.  269  Exteriourly  applying  your  selfe  to 
ordinary  seruices.  1685  tr.  Bossuct's  Dodr .  Cath.  CJi. 
Advt.  15  The  Holy  Ghost,  .establishes  Pastors  and  Teachers 
i  to  act  exteriourly.  1751  Chesterf.  Lett.  III.  ccliv.  167 
Endeavour  to  please  every  body,  I  mean  exteriorly.  1872 
;  Borrow  Gypsies  of  Spain  (ed.  2)  101  They  exteriorly  accom¬ 
modate  themselves  to  the  religion  of  the  country. 

3.  In  an  exterior  position  or  direction  ;  as  being 
outside  something. 

1877  E.  Caird  Philos.  Kant  ii.  xvii.  609  We  have  again 
to  regard  the  cause,  not  as  exteriorly  related  to  the  effect, 
but  as  identical  with  it.  1880  C.  &  F.  Darwin  Movent.  PI. 
513  Producing  only  3  or  4  perfect  flowers,  which  are 
situated  exteriorly.  1882  Q.  Rev.  J  an.  190  Each  leaf  is 
drawn  in  exteriorly  to  the  first  one. 

Exte  rininable,  ct.  rare.  [f.  L.  extemiina - 
bil-is,  f.  exterminare :  see  Exterminate  and 
-able.]  That  may  be  exterminated. 

1667  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  1.  xxvii.  (1713)  57  No  Essence 
I  that  is  exterminable  can  be  the  Essence  of  God. 

II  Used  by  Shelley  for  ‘  illimitable  ’. 

1813  Shelley  Q.  Mab.  vii.  23  The  exterminable  spirit  it 
contains  Is  nature’s  only  God. 

Exterminate  (ekstoumin^t),  v.  Also  6-7  pa. 
pple.  exterminate,  [f.  L.  exterminate  ppl.  stem 
!  of  exterminare  to  drive  beyond  the  boundaries,  f.  ex- 
!  out  +  terminus  boundary-line.  Cf.  F.  exterminer. 

Only  sense  1  is  found  in  class.  Lat. ;  the  developed  sense  2 
,  appears  in  the  Vulgate,  and  in  Fr.] 


+ 1.  trails.  To  drive,  force  (a  person  or  thing) 
from,  of,  out  of  the  boundaries  or  limits  of  (a  place, 
region,  community,  state,  etc.)  ;  to  drive  away, 
banish,  put  to  flight.  Also  with  double  ohj.  by 
omission  of from.  Obs. 

1541  Elyot  Image  Goz>.  (1549)  *46  Oppression,  extorcion 
.  .were  out  of  the  citee  of  Rome,  .vtterly  exterminate.  1560 
Rolland  Crt.  Venus  111.  621  It  hes..mony  of  life  extir- 
minate.  1597  Bacon  Cottiers  Good  <$■  Evil  vii.  (Arb.)  148 
Most  thinges  do  . .  chase  and  exterminate  their  contraries. 
1653  Baxter  Meth.  Peace  Consc.  50  Do  not  those  men 
deserve  to  be  exterminated  the  Churches,  a  1677  Barrow 
Pope’s  Suprent.  Wks.  1741  I.  609  They  deposed,  extermin¬ 
ated,  and  deprived  him  of  communion.  1677  Hale  Prim. 
Orig.  Man.  il  iv.  165  Their  [the  Britons’]  Language  was 
wholly  exterminated  from  hence  with  them.  1692  Bentley 
Serm.  6  June  27  A  discovery,  .which  alone  is  sufficient  to 
.  .exterminate  rank  Atheism  out  of  the  World. 

2.  To  destroy  utterly,  put  an  end  to  (persons  or 
animals)  ;  now  only,  to  root  out,  extirpate  (species, 
races,  populations,  sects,  hence  opinions,  etc.). 

1649  Alcoran  65  Who  can  hinder  God  to  exterminate  the 
Messiah  ..  with  whatsoever  is  in  the  Earth,  when  it  shall 
seeme  good  to  him?  1651  Hobbes  Lcviath.  11.  xxiv.  128  A 
People  comming  into  possession  of  a  Land  by  warre,  do  not 
alwaies  exterminate  the  antient  Inhabitants.  1705  Ar- 
buthnot  Coins  (1727)  229  Alexander  had  left  Grecian 
Governors  and  Colonies  in  the  Indies;  but  they  were  almost 
exterminated  by  Sandro-cottus.  1788  Priestley  Lect. 
Hist.  v.  xl.  290  Clovis,  .exterminated  all  his  family,  lest 
any  of  them  should  be  chosen  king,  i860  Motley  Netherl. 
(1868)  I.  i.  5  The  Holy  League,  .was  to  exterminate  heresy. 
1868  Peard  Water  farm.  xvi.  164  In  the  dawn  of  domestic 
agriculture,  beasts  of  prey,  .were  exterminated. 

+  3.  To  get  rid  of  (a  thing)  ;  to  abolish,  put  an 
end  to,  destroy.  Obs. 

1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  I.  vii.  (1641)  63/1  Th’  one  [Sab¬ 
bath]  but  a  Day  endures ;  th’  others  Date  Eternity  shall 
not  Exterminate.  1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  158  Exter¬ 
minating  or  out-lawing  their  own  Face,  to  put  on  another. 
1691  Ray  Creation  (1714)  38WI10  endeavour  to.  .evacuate  and 
exterminate  this  Argument.  1794  Godwin  Cal.  Williams 
92  A  remorse  that  stung  his  conscience  and  exterminated 
his  peace. 

f  b.  Math.  To  get  rid  of  (an  unknown  quantity, 
etc.) ;  =  Eliminate.  Obs. 

1743  W.  Emerson  Fluxions  It.  iii.  139  By  help  of  the 
Equation  of  the  Curve,  exterminate  x  or  y  out  of  the 

Quantity  — .  1756  Saundekson  Meth.  Fluxions  159  To 

exterminate  the  impossible  Quantity  in  the  Denominator. 
1827  Hutton  Course  Math.  I.  246  By  adding  or  subtracting 
them  [equations],  .one  of  the  letters  may  be  exterminated. 

Hence  Exterminated  ppl.  a.  Exte’rminating 
vbl.  sb.  Exte'rminating  ppl .  a. 

1694  tr.  Milton’s  Lett.  State  19  May  an.  1655,  We  believe 
it  to  be  the  general  Interest  of  us  all . .  to  relieve  our  exter¬ 
minated  and  indigent  Brethren.  1813  Q.  Rev.  IX.  341  The 
exterminated  nations,  .deserved  the  vengeance  of  a  moral 
governor  by  their  idolatry  and  depravity.  1664  H.  More 
Myst.  Iniq.  274  The  exterminating  of  Idolattry  out  of  the 
empire.  1667  Decay  Chr.  Piety  vi.  120  Unlucky  vices,  on 
whom  the  exterminating  lot  hapned  to  fall.  1796  Cole¬ 
ridge  Ode  Departing  Year ,  The  exterminating  fiend  is  fled. 
1867  Freeman  Norm.  Cotiq.  (1876)  I.  ii.  33  The  last  exter¬ 
minating  conquest  waged,  .against  the  Britons. 

Extermination  (ekstsumiiuDjbn).  Also  5 
-mynacion,  6  -minatione.  [ad.  L.  extermination- 
em,  n.  of  action  f.  exterminare  :  see  Exterminate.] 
The  action  of  exterminating. 

1 1.  Expulsion  from  the  bounds  or  limits  of  a 
country,  state,  or  community;  an  instance  of  this; 
banishment,  excommunication.  Obs. 

1577  Dee  Relat.  Spirits  1.(1659)  430  The  Lord  Rosenberg 
.  .did  . .  advise  the  Emperour  of  his  error  committed  in  our 
extermination.  *11626  Bacon  Holy  War  Wks.  1740  III. 
542  Displanting  and  extermination  of  people.  1641  Vind. 
Smectymnuus  ix.  104  All  the  important  businesse  of  the 
Church,  whether  censures  or  exterminations.  1660  Blount 
Boscobel  11.  (1680)  33  His  Majesties  sufferings  and  forced  ex¬ 
termination.  1664  H.  More  Myst.  Iniq.  272  The  slaughter 
of  the  Beast,  or  extermination  of  him  out  of  Being. 

2.  Putting  an  end  to,  total  extirpation ;  utter 
destruction. 

1549  Compl.  Scot.  vii.  68  To  succumb  hyr  haistylye,  in  the 
maist  extreme  exterminatione.  1681  in  Somers  Tracts  II. 
152  Forcible  pursuit  against  such  persons,  to  the  utter  ex¬ 
termination  of  them.  1790  Han.  More  Retig.  Fash.  World 
(1791)  140  The  almost  total  extermination  of  religion.  1794 
S.  Williams  Vermont  160  The  savage  aims  at  the  utter 
extermination  of  his  enemy,  1803  Med.  frill.  IX.  540  The 
Jennerian  Society  for  the  Extermination  of  the  Small-pox. 
1862  Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol.  Inq.  II.  iv.  141  One  species 
prospers  and  multiplies  by  the  extermination  of  another. 
1867  Deutsch  Rem.  (1874)  8  A  new  decree  for  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  the  Talmud. 

3.  Math .  —  Elimination  4. 

1753  in  Chambers  Cycl.  Su/>p.  1784  Waring  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXIV.  41 1  The  extermination  of  all  the  terms. 
1827  Hutton  Course  Math.  I.  256  note.  Cubic  equations  . . 
may  usually  be  reduced  to  quadratics,  by  extermination. 
1T4.  Used  as  =  Termination;  ending;  decay. 

1490  Caxton  Eneydos  xxii.  (1890)  80  The  owle[’s] . .  song 
termyneth  in  pyetous  extermynacion.  1549  Compl.  Scot.  i. 
20  Siklyik  lordschips  ande  digniteis  hes  incressing,  declina* 
tione,  ande  exterminatione. 

Exterminative  (ekstaumin^tiv),  a.  [f.  Ex¬ 
terminate  +  -ive.]  Tending  to  exterminate. 

1884  Pall  Mall  G.  2  Apr.  5/1  [She]  writes  inflammatory 
odes  about  ‘hunting  the  ravage*.. we  scarcely  seem  to 
appreciate  either  her  exterminative  or  her  literary  ‘  gifts 
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Exterminator  (ekstaumin^taj).  [a.  L.  ex¬ 
terminator,  agent-n.  f.  exterminare :  see  Exter¬ 
minate.]  One  who  or  that  which  exterminates, 
destroys,  or  puts  an  end  to. 

1611  Cotcr.,  Exterminateur ,  an  exterminator,  banisher  ; 
destroyer.  1732  Hist.  Litt.  III.  289  He  made  such  a 
dreadful  havoc  of  the  Spaniards,  that  he  was  very  justly 
surnamed  the  Exterminator.  1858  Buckle  Civiliz.  (L.), 
Simon  de  Montfort,  the  exterminator  of  the  Albigenses. 

Exterminatory  (eksto-iminatmri),  a.  [f.  Ex¬ 
terminate  +  -ory.J  Tending  to  extermination  ; 
characterized  by  attempts  at  extermination. 

1790  Burke  Ft.  Rev.  207  This  exterminatory  war.  c  1795 
—  Let.  to  R.  Burke  Wks.  IX.  444  Those  terrible,  confisca¬ 
tory,  and  exterminatory  periods.  1863  Mrs.  C.  Clarke 
SJiaks.  Char.  xvi.  393  That  exterminatory  code  which 
hitherto  had  kept  them  in  abeyance. 

Exterminatress  (ekstaumin^Rtres).  [f.  Ex¬ 
terminator  +  -ess.]  A  female  exterminator. 

1891  Sat.  Res’.  12  Sept.  289/2  Miss  Ormerod,  the  exter- 
minatress  of  insects. 

Exterminatrix  (ekstoumin^-triks).  [a.  L. 
^exterminatrix,  fern,  of  Exterminator.]  =  prec. 

1880  Daily  News  3  Nov.  5/7  She  is  ..  less  of  an  exter¬ 
minatrix  than  the  exasperated  people  represent  her  to  be. 

+  Exte'rmine,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  exterminer, 
f.  L.  exterminare :  see  Exterminate.] 

1.  =  Exterminate  1.  Const,  from,  out  of. 

1634  Heywood  Witches  of  Lane.  iv.  Wks.  1874  IV.  228 
Thou  had’st  extermin’d  Thy  selfe  out  of  the  blest  society 
Of  Saints  and  Angels.  1637  — Royal  Ship  42  This  word. . 
was  absolutely  extermin  a  and  excommunicated  from  all 
grammaticall  construction. 

2.  =  Exterminate  2,  3. 

1539  in  Vicary's  Anat.  (1888)  App.  iii.  172  By  fyer  & 
sworde  to  extermyn  &  vtterly  to  destroy  the  hole  nacion. 
*563-87  Foxe  A.  <5*  M.  (1596)  181/2  Roger  bishop  of  Salis- 
burie . .  was . .  miserablie,  but  iustlie,  extermined.  1600  Shaks. 
A.  Y.  L.  iii.  v.  89  Your  sorrow,  and  my  griefe  Were  both 
extermin’d.  1632  Lithgovv  Trav .  vii.  331  To  extermine 
their  power. 

t  Exterminion.  Chiefly  Sc.  Obs.  Also  6 
extermynion,  6-7  exterminioun.  [after  L.  type 
*extcrminion-em,  f.  extermin-dre :  see  Extermin¬ 
ate.  Cf.  opTnion-em,  f.  opinari.  Late  L.  had 
exterminnun  in  same  sense.]  Extermination. 

1528  Gardiner  in  Pocock  Rcc.  Ref.  I.  1.  105  The  exter¬ 
mynion  of  the  emperors  army.  1582-8  Hist.  James  VI 
(1804)  207  For  punishment  and  utter  exterminion  of  these. 
1629  Symmer  Spir.  Posie  1.  iii.  12  The  bleare  eye  of  carnal! 
reason  could  not  see  any  issue,  or  way  to  escape  that  im¬ 
minent  exterminion. .  16..  Sc.  Acts  Chas.  I  (1814)  V.  309 
(Jam.),  Thair  is  nothing  les  intendit  againes  this,  .kingdome 
nor  ane  uttir  exterminioun  and  totall  destructioun. 

Extern  (ekstsun),  a.  and  sb.  Forms  :  5-7,  9 
externe,  6-  extern,  [ad.  L.  extern-us  outward, 
f.  exter  outside.  Cf.  F.  externe .] 

A.  adj. 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  outside ; 
outwardly  perceptible  ;  consisting  in  outward  acts  ; 
pertaining  to  the  outward  form ;  =  External  A.  1 
and  2.  Now  only  pod.  ( rare ). 

1537.  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App.  lxxxviii.  240  At  that 
time  it  was  necessary  to  have  extern  gifts.  1640  Howell 
Dodona's  Gr.  (1645)  68  If  the  Almightie  would  assume  a 
visible  externe  shape.  1666  G.  Harvey  Morb .  Angl.  vi.  63 
The  Lungs,  .[are]  very  much  exposed  to  extern  and  intern 
injuries.  1678  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  III.  145  The  externe  act. 
1683  E.  Hooker  Pref.  Ep.  Pordage's  Mystic  Div.  78  The. . 
extern  exertions  of  the..visibl  form  of  som  Persons.  1882 
M.  Arnold  in  19 th  Cent .  Jan.  8  Pullulating  rites  externe 
and  vain. 

< \\i2LS\-adv .  a  1845  Hood  Lamia  iv.  90  Women  —  fair 
externe,  But  viperous  within. 

2.  Situated  outside,  not  included  within  the 
limits  of,  the  object  under  consideration  ^Exter¬ 
nal  A.  3.  Const,  to.  Now  chiefly  poet. 

1598  Barckley  Felic.  Man  1.  (1603)  59  O  man  ..  that 
troublest  thy  selfe  with  externe  things.  1642  Howell  For. 
Trav.  (Arb.)  70  Nor  are  the  observations  of  the  Eye  any 
thing  profitable,  unless  the  Mind  draw  something  from  the 
Extern  object  to  enrich  the  Soul  withall.  1649  J.  Eccles- 
ton  tr.  Behmen's  Epist.  ii.  (1886'  8  The  visible  world  being 
a  procreation  or  extern  birth.  1854  Jml.  Roy.  Agric.  Soc. 
XV.  276^ Materials  altogether  extern  to  an  animal .  .are  made 
to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  its  life.  1868  Browning 
Ring  <5*  Bk.  ix.  88  Your  artist,  .broods,  .away  from  aught 
vulgar  and  extern  O11  the  inner  spectrum. 

absol.  1850  Mrs.  Browning  Poems  II.  290,  I  feel  the 
externe  and  insensate  creep  in  On  my  organized  clay. 

f  b.  Situated  in  or  belonging  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  ;=  External  3  b.  Obs. 

1543  Grafton  Contn.  Harding  573,  I  shuld  desire  the 
helpe  of  externe  nacions  and  coun trees,  a  1577  Sir  T. 
Smith  Commw.  Eng.  (1633)  225  Souldiers.  .when  they  have 
no  externe  service,  .to  occupie  their  busie  heads  and  hands. 
1605  Ansiv.  Discov.  Romish  Doctrine  48  Any  externe 
Prelate.  1656  Artif  Handsotn.  vii.  83  Those  things  of 
extern  mode  and  fashion. 

c.  Not  belonging  to  a  specified  community;  that 
is  a  non-member.  Cf.  B.  2  a. 

1866  Clerical  Jml 7  June  548/1  The  matter  ..  affecting 
the  congregation  alone,  he  put  it  to  the  good  sense  of  extern 
visitors  who  might  be  present,  not  to  claim  a  hearing. 

3.  Coming  from  without,  having  an  outside 
origin  ;  =  External  A.  4.  Now  rare. 

*533  Bkllenden  Livy  1.  (1822)  30  The  faderis  began  to 
haiCgrete  fere  . .  traisting  sum  extern  and  uncouth  violence 
of  divera  cieteis.  a  1617  P.  Bayne  On  Eph .  (1658)  xx6  No 


extern  help  can  make  us  bring  forth  good  fruit,  c  1645 
Howell  Lett.  II.  (1650)  103  It  consisted  in  extern  me- 
chanicall  artifice  only.  1799  Lamb  John  Woodvil  iii,  Having 
a  law  within  . .  He  cannot,  .be  bound  by  any  Positive  laws 
or  ordinances  extern. 

+  b.  Law.  Not  essential,  accidental ;  in  phr. 
Extern  adjunct.  Obs. 

1592  West  1st  Pt.  Symbol.  §  36  G,  Externe  Adiuncts  be 
those,  .in  the  contract,  that  may  also  be  absent  from  it,  but 
in  it  only  when  it  so  Couenanted.  1605  Bacon  Adv. 
Learn.  11.  xxii.  §  5  Which  are  inherent  and  not  externe. 

B.  sb. 

+ 1.  Outward  appearance,  exterior.  Obs.  rare. 

c  1600  Shaks.  Sonn.  exxv,  Wer’t  ought  to*  me  I  bore  the 
canopy,  With  my  extern  the  outward  honoring? 

2.  An  outsider ;  one  who  does  not  belong  to  or 
does  not  reside  in  an  establishment  or  institution : 

a.  gen.  Also  a  foreigner  ;  formerly,  +  one  of  col¬ 
lateral  descent,  b.  A  day-pupil  in  a  school  (Fr. 
externe')  ;  also  attrib.  c.  In  hospitals  (see  quot. 
1S60 ).  d.  In  monastic  use. 

a.  c  1610  Women  Saints  30  Being  no  Romane,  but  an 
externe  and  a  Barbarian.  1666  J.  Serjeant  Let.  Thanks 
97  Not  by  Lineall  Descendents.  .but  a  few  Externs.  1823 

G.  Darley  Lett.  Dramatists  in  Lond.  Mag.  Dec.,  Joanna 
Baillie  and  young  Beddoes,  a  female  extern  and  a  freshman. 
1834  H.  O’Brien  Round  Towers  Irel.  52  The  bungling  of 
natives  and  the  claims  of  externs.  1839  Fraser  s  Mag. 
XIX.  170  It  would  be  worth  gold  ..  to  any  unlucky  extern 
this  pinching  night. 

b.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  P'air  Iii,  An  extern  school 
grew  round  the  old.  .foundation.  1853  C.  Bronte  Villette 
viii,  The  externes  or  day-pupils  exceeded  one  hundred  in 
number.  1890  (/.  Rev.  July  86  At  the  college  Mazarin.. 
he  followed  [the  courses]  as  an  extern. 

C.  i860  Mayne  Exp.  Lex .,  Extern ,  applied  to  patients, 
of  hospitals,  dispensaries,  etc.  who  are  not  inmates  ;  to  out¬ 
patients  ;  also  to  the  assistants,  dressers,  etc.  who  attend 
such  or  who  do  not  dwell  in  the  institution. 

attrib.  1881  Encycl.  Brit.  XII.  302  s.v.  Hospital ,  The 
‘  extern  maternity  ’  charities. 

d.  f;i6io  Women  Saints  i6g  Greate  companies  of  kins- 
folkes,  friends,  and  externes  compassed  her  all-aboute. 
1870  Con  temp.  Rev.  XV.  590  If  there  were  not  some  per¬ 
son  representing  the  outer  world,  some  extern,  as  the 
Catholics  would  say.  1887  Law  Rep.  Weekly  Notes  32/2 
No  sister  should  seek  advice  of  any  extern  without,  .leave. 

Hence  f  Externly  adv.,  outwardly,  on  the  out¬ 
side. 

1568  Abp.  Parker  Corr.  (1852)  325  Nothing  hath  chanced 
externly  to  her  Majesty  wherein  her  prudence  shall  be  more 
marked.  1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  iii.  (1641)  28/1  Or 
stately  Toombs,  externly  gilt  and  garnisht  With  dust  and 
bones  inwardly  fill’d  and  furnisht. 

External  (ekstaunal),  a.  and  sb.  Also  6- 7 
externall.  [f.  L.  extern-us  outward  (see  Ex¬ 
tern  a.)  +  -al.] 

A.  adj .  (Opposed  to  internal .) 

1.  Situated  or  lying  outside ;  pertaining  to,  or 
connected  with,  tie  outside  or  outer  portion  of 
anything.  External  angle  :  one  made  by  produc¬ 
ing  outwardly  a  side  of  a  figure.  External  con¬ 
tact :  (see  quot.  1867). 

1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI ,  v.  v.  3  Her  vertues  graced  with 
externall  gifts.  1606  —  Ant.  <3-  Cl.  v.  ii.  349  If  they  had 
swallow’d  poyson,  ’twould  appeare  By  externall  swelling. 
1635  N.  Carpenter  Geog.  Del.  1.  vii.  163  Externall  I  call 
those  parts  which  are  without  the  Spheare  it  selfe.  1706 
Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  External  angles.  1796  Hutton 
Math.  Diet.  s.v.  Angle ,  The  external  angle  of  a  triangle  is 
equal  to  both  the  internal  opposite  ones  taken  together. 
1834  M1Murrie  Cuvier s  Anim.  Kingd.  227  Having  those 
organs  free  on  the  external  edge.  1840  Lardner  Geom.  83 
All  the  external  angles  of  the  polygon  must  also  be  equal  to 
four  right  angles.  1842  E.  Wilson  Anat.  Vadc-jn.  335 
The  External  or  Cellular  coat  is  dense  and  resisting.  1867 
Smyth  Sailors  Word-bk.,  External  contact ,  in  a  transit  of 
Mercury  or  Venus  over  the  sun’s  disc,  this  expression  means 
the  first  touch  of  the  planet's  and  sun’s  edges,  before  any 
part  of  the  former  is  projected  on  the  disc  of  the  luminary. 
1870  Bentley  Bot.  58  External  Glands  may  be.. divided 
into  stalked,  .or  not  stalked. 

b.  Anat.  Of  veins,  nerves,  etc. :  Lying  towards 
the  outer  surface  of  the  body. 

1831  R.  Knox  Cloquet's  Anat.  489  External  descending 
branches,  .are  four  or  five  in  number,  .furnishing  to  the 
same  parts  an  equal  quantity  of  twigs.  1842  E.  Wilson 
Anat.  Vade-m.  342  The  External  Jugular  Vein.  Ibid.  418 
The  External  Cutaneous  Nerve.  1878  T.  Bryant  Pract. 
Surg.  I.  389  The  external  meatus. 

c.  Of  remedies,  treatment,  etc. :  Outward,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  exterior  of  the  body. 

1706  in  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  External  Digestives  are 
such  as  ripen  a  Swelling  or  breed  good  and  laudable  Matter 
in  a  Wound,  and  prepare  it  for  Mundification  or  cleansing. 
1799  Med..  Jml.  II.  300  He  recommends  external  warmth 
.  .but  not  internal  stimulants.  1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I.  87 
This  man  hath  cured  me  by  an  external  process.  1851 
Carpenter  Man.  Phys.  72  The  application  of  external  heat. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  outward  or  bodily  form  as 
opposed  to  the  inner  nature  or  spirit;  outwardly 
visible  or  perceptible ;  consisting  in  outward  acts 
or  appearances. 

1556  CalvbCs  Bk.  Com.  Prayer  in  Phe?iix  (1708)  II.  233 
The  external  Face  of  ^he  same  is  polluted.  1564  Brief 
Exam.  C  ij,  The  externall  partes  of  the  sacramentes.  1647 

H.  More  Song  of  Soul  11.  1.  in.  xxviii,  They  ..  Appear  in 

thickned  Aire  with  shape  externall.  a  1699  Stillingfl.  (J.), 
He  that  commits  only  the  external  act  of  idolatry  is  as 
guilty  as  [etc.].  1736  Butler  Anal.  u.  i.  Wks.  1874  I.  167 

The  external  worship  of  God.  1779-8*  Johnson  L.  P., 


Milton  Wks.  II.  142  Religion,  .will  glide,  .out  of  the  mind, 
unless  it  be  invigorated,  .by  external  ordinances,  by  stated 
calls  to  worship.  1871  Morley  Voltaire  (1886)  120  The 
external  qualities  of  this  striking  style. 

3.  Situated  outside,  not  included  within  the  limits 
of,  the  object  under  consideration.  Const,  to. 

1595  Shaks.  John  11.  i.  571  Maids  . .  having  no  externall 
thing  to  loose  But  the  word  Maid.  1801  Med.  Jml.  XXI. 
84  The  external  air.  1865  Lecky  Ration.  (1878)  I.  359  All 
who  were  external  to  Christianity  were  doomed  to  eternal 
damnation.  1885  Leudesdorf  Cremona's  Proj.  Geom.  209 
F  and  G  are  both  external  to  the  conic. 

f  b.  Situated  in  or  belonging  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  ;  foreign.  Obs. 

1577-87  Holinshed  Scot.  Chron.  (1805)  II.  54  Singular 
prowesse  shewed  by  him  (in  external  battell).  1599  Life  Sir 
T.  More  in  Wordsw.  Eccl.  Blog.  (1853)  II.  96  His  external 
friends  were  these  :  Budams  a  learned  Frenchman,  etc. 

c.  Metaph .  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the 
world  of  things  or  phenomena,  considered  as 
outside  of  the  perceiving  mind.  External  world : 
the  totality  of  objects  existing  outside  the  conscious 
subject ;  the  objective  world  ;  the  ‘  non-ego  ’. 

1667  Milton  P.  L.  v.  103  All  External  things  Which  the 
five.. senses  represent.  1762  Kames  Elein.  Crit.  (1855)  11 
Nothing  external  is  perceived  till  it  first  makes  an  impres¬ 
sion.  1779-81  Johnson  L.  P.,  Milton  Wks.  II.  95  The 
knowledge  of  external  nature.  1884  tr.  Lotze's  Metaph.  445 
Our  mental  life  is  aroused  anew  at  every  moment  by  sensa¬ 
tions  which  the  external  world  excites. 

4.  Arising  or  acting  from  without,  originating  from 
something  outside.  External  evidence  :  evidence 
derived  from  circumstances  or  considerations  out¬ 
side  or  independent  of  the  thing  discussed. 

1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxix.  167  Not  by  externall 
violence,  but  intestine  disorder.  1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist. 
Earth  v.  §  5  (1723)  255  These  Shells  . .  being  . .  exposed,  .to 
many  external  Accidents  are  . .  worn,  fretted,  and  broken 
to  Pieces.  1747  Wesley  Prim.  Physic  (1762)  p.  iv,  Without 
the  Aid  of  external  Violence.  1812-6  Playfair  Nat.  Phil. 
(1819)  I.  43  The  motion  of  a  body,  .must  be  ascribed  to  the 
action  of  an  external  cause  or  force.  1814  Chalmers  Evid. 
Chr.  Revel.  Advt.  5  The  external  testimony  of  Christianity 
. .  leaves  infidelity  without  excuse.  1836  J.  Gilbert  Chr. 
Atonem.  v.  (1852)  124  The  idea  that  the  punishment  of  sin 
is  solely  some  external  evil  brought  upon  us.  1868  Glad¬ 
stone  Juv.  Mundi  i.  (1870)  20  The  external  evidence  to  a 
contrary  effect . .  is  considerable. 

5.  Connected  with,  or  having  reference  to,  what 
is  outside  ;  having  an  outside  object  or  sphere  of 
operation.  External  perception  :  the  perception 
of  external  objects,  as  opposed  to  internal  percep¬ 
tion ,  the  perception  of  what  takes  place  within  the 
mind.  So  External  senses. 

1836-7  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Metaph.  xxii.  (1859)  II.  43  As 
this  [the  Acquisitive]  faculty  is  again  subdivided  into  two, 
according  as  it  is  conversant  either  about  the  phamomena 
of  matter  or  about  the  phaenomena  of  mind,  the  non-ego  or 
the  ego,  I  gave  precedence  to  the  former  of  these, — the 
faculty  known  under  the  name  of  External  Perception. 
Mod.,  It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  subject  in  its  external 
relations.  The  external  affairs  of  the  society  were  managed 
by  the  secretary. 

b.  spec.  Having  reference  to  dealings  with 
foreign  countries. 

1770  Burke  Pres.  Discont.  Wks.  1842  I.  139  The  persons 
now  in  the  external  administration.  1891  I. aw  Rep.  Weekly 
Notes  138/2  The  external  debt  of  the  Republic  of  Chili. 

B.  sb. 

1.  sing.  The  outside ;  the  exterior. 

1792  Munchausen  s  Trav.  xxii.  95  The  external  of  the 
chariot.  1814  Southey  Tv  oderick  x.  202  Deformity  and 
hollowness  beneath  The  rich  external. 

2.  That  which  is  external.  In  pi.  a.  Outward 
features  or  aspect ;  bodily  qualifications  ;  outward 
ceremonies  or  observances,  b.  Things  lying  out¬ 
side  or  distinct  from  a  person  or  object ;  external 
or  outward  circumstances  or  conditions  ;  also,  non- 
essentials. 

a.  a  1635  Naunton  Fragm.  Reg.  (Arb.)  15  A  time  in 
which  (as  for  externals)  she  was  full  blown,  a  1662  Gauden 
Let.  to  Chas.  II,  6  The  externals  of  decent  forms,  a  1716 
South  Serm.  (1737)  I.  ii.  67  Adam  was  ..  glorious  in  his 
externals  ;  he  had  a  beautiful  body.  1751  Jortin  Serm. 
(1771)  I.  i.  15  The  Externals  of  religion,  a  1764  Lloyd  The 
Pujf  Wks.  (1774)  I.  171  Externals  have  the  gift  of  striking. 
And  lure  the  fancy  into  liking.  1853  Marsden  Early  Purit. 
24  An  agreement  in  externals  ought  to  prevail  amongst  all 
the  reformed.  1857  Buckle  Hist.  Civiliz.  I.  xiv.  793  He 
[Condillac]  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  escape  from  those 
tendencies  towards  the  external  which  governed  his  own 
age.  1868  G.  Duff  Pol .  Surv.  188  The  system  has  all  the 
externals  and  much  of  the  reality  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment. 

b.  1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  80  Why  should  the  planets 
have  such  influences  upon  externalls  and  accidentals,  that 
had  none  upon  the  internalls  and  essentialls  ?  1661  Lovell 
Hist.  Anim.  <y  M in.  431  Fractures,  .are  divisions  of  bones, 
caused  by  externals  violently  forced  on  them.  1676  Hale 
Contejnpl.  1.  280  Such  a  state  of  externals  as  might  be  suitable 
to  the  exigence  and  nature  of  my  condition  in  this  life.  1734 
Pope  Ess.  Man  iv.  66  God  in  Externals  could  not  place 
Content.  1883  Athenaeum  10  Feb.  178/3  The  concluding 
remarks  on.  .the  subordination  of  externals  to  essentials. 

Exte'rnalism.  [f.  prec.  +  -ism  ] 

1.  Excessive  regard  for  what  is  external,  to  the 
neglect  of  what  is  essential,  esp.  in  religion ;  an 
instance  of  this. 

1856  R.  A.  Vaughan  Mystics  (i860)  I.  vi.  ii.  158  The 
despotic  externalism  of  the  time,  1875  Mrs.  Charles  in 
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Sunday  Mag,  May  506  Pharisaic  formalities  and  externalisms. 
1879  Farrar  St.  Paid  1 1. 265  Christianity  might  be  frittered 
away  into  a  troublesome  and  censorious  externalism. 

2.  The  worship  of  the  external  world. 

1874  Blackie  Self-cult .  it  This  is  the  very  madness  of 
externalism. 

Exte  rnalist,  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ist.]  One  who 
has  undue  regard  for  externals. 

1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  (1883)  770  The  Pharisaic  conceit  of 
the  externalist. 

Externality  (ekstainas’liti).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ITT.]  The  quality  of  being  external. 

1.  a.  The  quality  of  displaying  itself  in  external 
forms,  b.  The  quality  of  being  ‘  all  on  the  out¬ 
side’;  superficiality,  hollowness.  C.  The  condi¬ 
tion  or  fact  of  being  outside  another  object,  or  of 
being  an  outsider,  d.  The  quality  of  operating 
or  striving  to  operate  from  without. 

a.  1673  H.  More  A pp.  A nl  id.  23  Worship,  in  the  natural 
externality  thereof.  1836  Hare  Guesses  (1859)72  [In  France] 
the  externality  of  the  classical  spirit  has  worn  away  into 
mere  superficiality. 

b.  1684  H.  More  Answ.  Remarks  Exp.  Apocal.  243  If  1 
that  Externality  or  Superficiality  were  aimed  at.  1856 
Emerson  Eng .  Traits  vi.  115  There  is  a  prose  in  certain 
Englishmen,  .a  knell  in  the.  .externality  of  their  voice. 

C.  1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  viii.  473  In  relation 
to  the  body  of  the  animal, .  all  ^ ligaments  are  external,  and 
their  internality  or  externality  is  in  respect  of  the  hinge  line 
. .  along  which  the  edges  of  the  valves  meet.  1881  Echo  1  July 
1/6  The  pleasof  ignorance  or  of  externality,  .cannot  possibly 
be  urged  against  one  who  has  been  the  very  foremost  and 
most  trusted  champion  of  the  system. 

d.  1857  M.  Pattison  Ess.  (1889)  II.  255  Its  [the  New 
Lutheran  Orthodoxy's!  whole  principle  is  that  of  the  extern-  l 
ality  of  the  Christian  Institute. 

2.  Metaph.  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  external 
to  a  perceiving  subject ;  the  fact  of  belonging  to 
the  external  world,  or  having  an  existence  in 
space. 

a  1790  Adam  Smith  Ess.  Philos.  Subjects  (1795!  198  Pres¬ 
sure  or  resistance  necessarily  supposes  externality  in  the 
thing  which  presses  or  resists.  1846  Mill  Logic  11.  vii.  §  3 
While  looking  at  a  solid  object  they  cannot  help  having  the 
conception,  and.. the  momentary  belief  of  its  externality. 
1871  Fraser  Life  Berkeley  iii.  62  The  scientific  world  was 
preparing  for  that  reconstruction  of  its  conception  of  what 
sensible  things  and  externality  mean. 

3.  a.  An  external  object ;  an  outward  feature 
or  characteristic,  b.  colled.  Outward  things  in 
general ;  an  outward  environment  or  observance. 

1839  J.  Rogers  Antipopopr.  xviii.  §  3.  346  A  huge  bulk  of 
trifling  ceremonial  and  idle  externality,  a  1853  Robertson 
Serm.  Ser.  iv.  xxvi.  (1876)  288  The  externalities  of  it  may 
seem  to  be  joy  and  brightness,  but  in  the  deep  beneath  there 
is  a  stem  aspect.  1867  J.  H.  Stirling  in  Fortn.  Re’ll.  Oct. 
385  So  uneasy  an  externality,  of  which  he  is  himself  the  ' 
powerless  and  apprehensive  centre.  1871  Miss  Mulock 
Fair  France  13  All  these  are  sensuous  externalities.  1874 
Carpenter  Ment .  Phys.  1.  i.  §  10  (1879)  11  Force  being  that 
externality  of  which  we  have  the  most  direct,  .cognizance. 

4.  Absorption  in  externals. 

1833.  Lamb  Elia  Ser.  n.  Product  Mod.  Art ,  Deeply  cor- 
porealized,and  enchained  hopelessly  in  the  grovelling  fetters 
of  externality,  must  be  the  mind,  to  which  [etc.],  i860 

Emerson  Cond.  L ife,  Worship  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  397  What 
proof  of  infidelity  like  . .  the  externality  of  churches  that 
once  sucked  the  roots  of  right  and  wrong  ? 

Externalization  (ekstsunahiz^-Jan).  [f.next 
+  -ation.]  The  action  or  process  of  externalizing ; 
an  instance  of  this  ;  also  concr.  an  embodiment. 

1803  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  XIV.  491  As  a  telescope 
is  a  copy  or  externalization  of  the  process  of  vision ;  so 
written  language  may  be  a  copy  or  externalization  of  the 
process  of  thinking.  1855  Fraser's  Mag.  LI.  379  The  ex- 
temalisation  of  the  will.  1877  Mallock  New  Republic  iv. 
i.  II.  127  Such  a  city,  .would  be  the  externalisation  of  the 
human  spirit  in  the  highest  state  of  development. 

Externalize  (ekstaunalaiz),  v.  Also  9  ex¬ 
ternalise.  [f.  External  +  -ize.]  trans.  To 
make  external ;  to  embody  in  outward  form  ;  to 
give  or  attribute  external  existence  to ;  to  treat 
as  consisting  in  externals. 

1852  Morell  tr.  Tennemann  s  Hist.  Philos.  29  His  fancy 
externalizing  the  divinations  of  his  reason.  1875  Symonds 
Renaiss.  Italy  1.  i.  30  This  high  political  abstraction,  latent 
in  Christianity,  .was  externalised  in  the  French  Revolution. 
1877  E.  Caird  Philos.  Kant  n.  x.  427  The  universe  is  the 
process  whereby  spirit  externalises  itself.  1884  Chicago 
Advance  14  Feb.,  The  more  ancient  mistake  has  been  to 
externalize  religion  too  much. 

Hence  Exte*rnalized  ppl.  a.  Exte  rnalizing 
vbl.  sb .,  the  action  of  the  vb.  Externalize. 

1865  Masson  Rec.  Brit.  Philos.  98  The  externalizing  of 
one’s  own  thoughts.  1876  Fairbairn  in  Contemp.  Re7'.  June 
135  Creation  is  the  evolution  of  deity,  man  externalized  God. 
1886  Gurney  Phantasms  of  Living  I.  186  Divides  the  cases 
[of  telepathy]  into  two  great  families — those  (A)  where  the 
impression  is  sensory  or  externalised,  and  those  (B)  where  it 
is  not  sensory  or  externalised. 

Externally  (ekstounali),  adv.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ly2.]  In  an  external  manner. 

1.  On  or  with  regard  to  the  outside  or  outer  sur¬ 
face  ;  outwardly  ;  by  external  application. 

1767  Gooch  Treat.  Wounds  I.  185  There  is  not  yet  any 
appearance  of  swelling  externally.  1802  Paley  Nat.  Theol. 
xi.  (ed.  2)  202  The  cavities  of  the  body  are  so  configurated 
as  externally  to  exhibit  the  most  exact  correspondency  of 
the  opposite  sides.  1812  Foster  in  Life  4  Corr.  (1846'  I. 
lxxxviii.  432  Distinguished  externally  by  wig  and  gown. 
1838  T.  Thomson  Chem .  Org.  Bodies  442  This  butter  is 


employed  on  the  continent  in  medicine,  and  always  extern¬ 
ally.  1875  Bryce  Holy  Rom .  Emp.  x.  (ed.  5)  157  The  at¬ 
titude  of  the  Roman  Church  to  the  imperial  power  . .  was 
externally  respectful. 

2.  In  an  outside  position,  outside  ;  with  regard 
to  what  is  outside ;  by  external  agency ;  so  as  to 
produce  external  effects.  To  operate  externally. 
to  produce  effects  outside  of  oneself.  To  marry 
externally :  to  marry  out  of  the  family  or  com¬ 
munity  (rare). 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  xi.  (1611)33  All  things,  .receive 
externally  some  perfection  from  other  things.  1649  JER- 
Taylor  Apol.  Liturgy  §126.  81  Those  holy  incitements  to 
vertue  and  good  life,  which  God’s  spirit  ministers  to  us 
externally,  or  internally.  1718  Fiddes  Theol.  Spec.  I.  1. 
11.  vi.  98  If  he  had  never  proceeded  to  make  anything  or  to 
operate  externally.  1844  M.  Hf.nnell  Soc.  Systems  51  When 
they  marry  externally . .  the  community  portions  them  in 
ready  money. 

+  Externalness.  Ohs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ness.] 
The  fact,  condition,  or  quality  of  being  external ; 
outwardness  or  formality  (of  religious  observances). 

1667  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  v.  xi.  (1713)442  But  Carnality 
and  Externalness,  especially  after  the  Reign  of  Constantine, 
quickly  over-ran  all.  1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II.  1775  in  Ash. 

II  Externat  (ekst^rna).  [F.  externat ,  f.  externc 
day-scholar  :  see  Extern  sb.  2  b.]  A  day-school. 

1853  C.  Bronte  Villette  viii,  The  establishment  was  both 
a  pensionat  and  an  externat. 

Externate  (e'kstoin^t),  v.  rare.  [f.  Extern 
+ -ate**.]  trans.  To  embody  in  outward  form. 

1890  tr.  Pfleiderers  Devel.  Theol.  73  The  idea  extemates 
itself. 

Hence  Externa'tion,  outward  embodiment. 

1845  Cdl.  Wiseman  Fabiola  (1855)  347  The  externation 
of  His  Wisdom.  1862  F.  Hall  Hindu  Can.  of  Drama - 
turgy  (1865)  6  Pantomime,  grounded  on  externation  of  the 
feelings.  1876  M.  Davies  Unorth.  Lond.  250  The  extern¬ 
ation  of  religion  was  especially  necessary. 

+  Externe,  V.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  med.L.  extern- 
are  to  make  external,  f.  extern-us  outward  :  see 
prec.]  trans.  (in  quot.)  To  alienate. 

c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.  x.  Epil.  215  Yf  synne  in  oure 
entente  hem  nolde  externe. 

Externity  (ekstouniti).  Also  8  externeity. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
external  or  outward,  outwardness ;  also  quasi- 
concr.  the  external  part  or  characteristics. 

1713  A.  Collier  Clavis  Univ.  i.  10  The  seeming  extern¬ 
eity  of  a  visible  object,  is  no  argument  of  its  real  externeity. 
1767  H.  Brooke  Fool  of  Qual.  (1770)  V.  216  The  In- 
ternity  of  his  ever-living  light  kindled  up  an  Externity  of 
corporeal  irradiation.  1836  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXIX.  359 
For  what  a  man  may  do  or  suffer,  .so  far  as  his  externity  is 
concerned,  I  care  not. 

Externization  (ekstsunsizFuJan).  [f.  nest  + 
-ATION.]  The  action  of  externizing ;  in  quot.  concr. 
the  outward  or  objective  manifestation. 

1841-4  Emerson  Ess.,  Poet  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  159  The  Uni¬ 
verse  is  the  externization  of  the  soul. 

Externize  (ekstounoiz),  v.  [f.  Extern  +  -ize.] 
trans.  To  embody  in  an  outward  shape  or  form ; 
=  Externalize. 

1836  Emerson  Nat.,  Prospects  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  170  The 
laws  of  his  [man’s]  mind,  .externized  themselves  into  day 
and  night.  1875  Whitney  Life  Lang.  xiv.  304  Our  inner 
consciousness  is  externized. 

t  E’xterous,  a.  Obs .  rare.  [f.L.  exter  out¬ 
ward  +  -ous.]  Outward,  outside  ;  far  removed. 

1570  Levins  Manip.  225  Exterouse,  exterus.  1647  H. 
More  Song  of  Soul  11.  iii.  iii.  lxiii,  When  in  her  full,  She 
seemeth  least ;  which  proves  she’s  exterous  Beyond  the 
Sunne,  and  further  off  doth  roll. 

Exterraneous  (ekster^i’n/bs),  a.  [f.  late  L. 
ex terrdne-us  (f.  ex-  out  +  terra  land)  +  -ous.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  foreign  country. 

1656-81  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio'.  1832 
in  Webster;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Exterrestrial  (ekstere'striab),  a.  [f.  Ex- 
preff  +  Terrestrial.]  Originating  or  located 
outside  the  earth.  Cf.  extra-terrestrial :  see 
Extra-  pref. 

1870  Proctor  Other  Worlds  xii.  275)  The  light  of  this 
nebula,  unlike  any  other  ex-terrestrial  light.  1871  — Light 
Sc.  (1879)  no  Ex-terrestrial  observers,  such  as  these,  may 
know  much  more. 

Exterritorial  (eksteritoa-rial),  a.  [f.  Ex- 
pref.1  +  Territorial  ;  after  next.]  Of  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  exterritoriality. 

1880  in  Ogilvie.  1892  Law  Times  XCII.  392/1  To  those 
who  . .  administer  exterritorial  laws,  this  book  will  be  of 
great  use. 

Hence  Exter  ritorially  adv.,  beyond  the  limits 
of  ‘  one’s  ’  own  territory. 

1853  Fraser  s  Mag.  XLVIII.  124  The  moment  she  [France] 
proceeds  exterritorially.  .that  moment  she  throws  down  the 
gauntlet  of  defiance  to  all  Europe. 

Exterritoriality  (eksteritoojrijse-liti).  [ad. 
F.  exterritoriality  (in  Littre) :  see  prec.  and  -ity.] 
The  condition  of  being  considered  outside  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  state  in  which  (a  person)  resides,  and 
therefore  of  not  being  amenable  to  its  laws.  Also 
Extraterritoriality. 

The  privilege  of  exterritoriality  belongs,  by  international 
law  to  ambassadors  and  their  families  ;  stipulations  accord¬ 
ing  it  to  various  other  classes  of  persons  have  been  granted 
by  certain  Asiatic  powers  in  treaties  with  European  nations. 


[1756  Rutiierforth  Institutes  II.  n,  ix.  §  20..  603  That  ns 
by  one  fiction  of  positive  law  an  ambassador  is  considered 
as  the  representative  of  the  nation  which  sends  him,  so  by 
another  like  fiction  of  the  same  law  he  is  considered  as  if  he 
was  out  of  the  territory,  though  he  is  in  it.]  1836  Wheaton 
Inteniat.  Law  I.  273  The  fiction  of  exterritoriality  has 
been  invented,  by  which  the  minister  though  actually  in  a 
foreign,  country,  is  supposed  still  to  remain  within  the 
territories  of  his  own  sovereign.  1859  Times  17  Mar.  5/2 
The  system  of  exterritoriality  which  Christian  nations  have 
deemed  it  necessary  for  the  interests  and  protection  of  their 
subjects  to  establish  in  China.  1878  W.  B.  Lawrence  N. 
Amer.  Rev.  CXXVII.  40  The  United  States  courts  have 
always  been  scrupulous  in  recognizing  the  exterritoriality  of 
public  ships,  ati/’ib.  1887  H.  Knollys  Life  in  Japan  317 
That  everlastingly  sore  point,  the  ex-territoriality  question. 

Exterritorialize  (e'ksteritSo-riabiz),  v. 
rare~x.  [f.  Exterritorial  +  -ize.]  trans.  To 
secure  the  privileges  of  exterritoriality  for;  to 
withdraw  (a  person)  from  liability  to  the  laws  of 
the  country  in  which  he  resides. 

1870  Pall  Mall  G.  5  Nov.  11  The  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries.  .in  their  ill-judged  and  indefensible  attempts  to 
exterritorialize  their  Chinese  converts. 

+  Exterse,  v.  Obs.—  °  [f.  L.cxtcrs-  ppl.  stem 
of  extergere,  f.  ex-  out  +  tergfre  to  wipe.]  Wans. 
To  wipe  off  or  out.  Hence  Exte’rsed///.  a. 

1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II. 

+  Extension.  01>S.— 0  [as  if  ad.  L.  *exter- 
sion-om,  n.  of  action  f.  extergere :  see  prec.]  The 
action  of  rubbing  or  wiping  off  or  out. 

1656-81  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1721  in  Bailey. 

f  Extersive,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  type  *exlers- 
Tvus  :  see  Exterse  and  -ivf..]  Having  the  property 
of  wiping  off  or  out ;  cleansing. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  700  We  have .  .concinnated 
this,  .extersive  Medicament.  1661  Lovell  Hist.  strain.  4 
Min.  73  The  ashes,  .are  extersive  and  digesting. 

t  Exte'rsory,  a.  Obs.—°  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ory.] 
=  prec.  1727-36  in  Bailey;  whence  1775  in  Ash. 
Extesticulate  (ekstestrkiwb't),  a.  rare  — 0 . 
[f.  Ex-  pref. 1  +  L.  testicul-us  testicle  +  -ate2.] 

‘  Castrated’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1884). 

Extill,  -ation,  -atious,  var.  ff.  of  Exstill,  etc. 
+  E'xtimate,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  extim-ns, 
superl.  of  exter  outside  :  on  the  analogy  of  ulti¬ 
mate]  Outmost,  uttermost. 

1659  H.  More  Immort.  Soul  (1662)  178  Personal  figura¬ 
tion  in  the  extimate  parts . .  that  represent  the  Body,  Face, 
and  Vestments,  etc.  1672  Brief  Reply  119  The  supreme  or 
extimate  Heaven  is  in  no  place. 

Extime,  obs.  form  of  Esteem. 

Extimulate,  -ation,  -atory,  obs.  ff.  Exstimu- 
late,  etc. 

Extinct  (ekstrqkt),  pa.  pplc.  and  a.  Also 
5  extincte.  [ad.  L.  ex{s)tinct-us ,  pa.  pple.  of  ex- 
\s)tinguere  :  see  Extinguish.  As  used  by  Caxton 
and  writers  of  the  16th  c.  it  may  be  regarded  as 
pa.  pple.  of  Extinct  v.] 

A.  pple.  Extinguished  (see  senses  of  Extinct, 
Extinguish,  vbs.).  Now  rare. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  219  That  fyre  was  extincte. 
Ibid.  I.  347  This  duke  Turgesius  was  perischede  and  ex¬ 
tincte.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  176/4  The  more  they  lyght 
them  [candellys]  the  more  were  they  extyncte.  1548-9 
(Mar.)  Bk.  Com.  Prayer,  Offices  8  Graunt  that  al  sinne 
and  vice  here  maie  be  so  extinct.  1598  Rowlands  Betraying 
of  Christ  30  They  blind  his  sight,  whose  soules  more  blind 
Had  quite  extinct  the  light  of  grace.  1612  Brf.rewood 
Lang.  Sp  Relig.  iv.  33  The  Spanish  and  Pannonian  tongues 
not  extinct  by  the  Romans.  1631  R.  Byfield  Doctr.  Sabb. 
99  It  tooke  fire  ..  but  was  quickly  extinct.  1734  Law 
Enquiry  Space  26  Take  away  the  Things  and  their  re¬ 
spective  Order  and  Distance  . .  may  cease  and  be  extinct. 
1887  Pall  Mall  G.  30  Dec.  13/2  As  I  uttered  the  last  word 
of  my  manuscript,  the  lights  were  suddenly  extinct. 

B.  adj.  (In  early  use  with  distinctly  ppl.  sense ; 
in  mod.  use  it  usually  denotes  a  state  without  re¬ 
ference  to  the  action  from  which  this  results.) 

1.  Of  a  fire,  flame,  light:  Extinguished,  quenched, 
put  out ;  no  longer  burning.  Of  a  volcano  :  That 
has  ceased  eruption. 

1432-50  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  119  A  lawnterne  ..  extincte 
is  drownede  in  to  hit.  1526  Pilgr.  Pcrf.  (W.  de  W.  1531) 
197  b,  The  lampe  of  grace  in  thy  soule  wyll  soone  be  extinct. 
1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  355  Neither  the  husband  nor  any  of 
the  family  could  be  awaked  till  that  torch  was  extinct. 
1784  Cowper  Task  vi.  684  A  spark  or  two  not  yet  extinct. 
1834  Medwin  Angler  in  Wales  I.  249  There  are  some  who 
.  .when  we  [cigars]  are  not  half  extinct  throw  us  contemptu¬ 
ously  away.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVI.  427/2  Active  or  extinct 
volcanoes.  1878  Huxley  Physiogr .  193  A  group  of  small 
extinct  volcanoes. 

+  b.  Quicksilver  extinct  [  =  Fr.  mcrcure  Stcint ] : 
mercury  triturated  with  fats  or  chalk,  and  therefore 
no  longer  lustrous.  Obs. 

1610  Markham  Masterp.  11.  exxx.  432  Quicke-siluer  ex¬ 
tinct,  and  verdigrease,  of  each  an  ounce. 

2.  Of  things  comparable  to  a  fire  or  light  (e.g. 
life,  hope,  passion,  disease,  etc.) :  Quenched ;  that 
has  ceased  to  burn  or  shine. 

1494  Fabyan  Citron,  v.  cxviii.  94  The  feythe..was  well 
nere  extyncte  thoroughe  all  the  lande.  1591  Troub.  Raigne 
K.  John  (1611)  67  Young  Arthurs  eies  are  blinded  and  ex¬ 
tinct.  1777  Priestley  Matt.  <5*  Spir.  (1782)  I.  v.  56  Every 
faculty  of  the  mind  . .  is  liable  . .  to  become  wholly  extinct 
before  death.  1826  Disraeli  V iv.  Grey  v.  xii,  Conversation 
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seemed  nearly  extinct.  1828  Scott  F.  M.  Perth  xxiv,  He 
was  cut  down . .  before  life  was  extinct.  1857  Buckle  Civiliz. 

I.  vi.  294  The  last  hope  of  the  Mohammedans  was  extinct. 

•|-  3.  Of  a  person :  Cut  off ;  dead ;  blotted  out  of 
existence.  Also,  passed  away,  vanished.  Obs. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  5/2  All  were  . .  deed  and  extynct. 
1530  Heywood  Four  P.  P.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  375  He  may 
at  liberty  Pass  safe.  .Till  that  he  be  from  us  extinct.  1611 
Bible  Jobxv ii.  1  My  dayes  are  extinct.  1654  H.  L’Estrange 
Chas.I  (1655)  4  The  usuall  ceremony  ordained  to  the  bodies 
of  extinct  princes.  1665  G.  Havers  P.  della  Valle's  Trav. 
E.  hidia  93  Nagar.  .lost  together  with  his  life  a  great  part 
of  his  Dominions,  and  became  in  a  manner  extinct.  1675  tr. 
Machiavellis  Prince  xi.  (Rtldg.  1883)  75  The  Pope  being 
dead  and  Valentine  extinct. 

4.  That  has  died  out  or  come  to  an  end.  a.  Of 
a  family,  a  class  of  persons,  a  race  or  species  of 
animals  or  plants :  Having  no  living  representa¬ 
tive  ;  c  without  progressive  succession  ’  (J.). 

1683  Brit.  Spec.  156  The  Line  of  Henry  VIIIth. .being 
extinct.  1719  De  Foe  Cmsoe  1.  331  My  Father  was  dead, 
and  my  Mother,  and  all  the  Family  extinct.  1748  Jenyns 
Imit.  Hor .  Epist.  11.  i.  48  Let’s  try  and  fix  some  sera,  if 
we  can,  When  good  ones  [ministers]  were  extinct,  and  bad 
began.  1868  Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  (1876)  II.  ix.  434  The 
royal  house,  .was  not  yet  extinct.  1874  Helps  Soc.  Press. 

iii,  35  The  great  book  collectors  (except  in  America)  seem  to 
be  an  extinct  race. 

b.  Of  an  institution,  dignity,  office,  etc. :  Ob¬ 
solete.  Of  a  title  of  nobility :  Having  no  qualified 
claimant. 

1581  J.  Bell  Haddon's  Answ.  Osor.  51  Ye  Supper  of  the 
Lord  . .  you  have  so  defiled  . .  that  the  true  use  theroj  is  al¬ 
most  utterly  extinct.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxix.  174 
The  Assembly  it  selfe  is  extinct.  1818  Cruise  Digest  {y. d.  2) 
III.  244  The  dignities  limited  to  the  heirs  male  of  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Sydney  became  extinct.  1836  J.  Gilbert  Chr.  A  tonem. 

iv.  (1852)  103  They  imagine  the  office  of  moral  rule  in  an¬ 
other  state  to  become  extinct.  1841  W.  Spalding  Italy  <5* 
It.  I  si.  III.  181  The  three  extinct  republics,  Florence,  Pisa, 
and  Siena.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I.  537  His  mar- 
quisate  became  extinct. 

C.  Law  in  phr.  possibility  of  issue  extinct. 

1574  tr.  Littleton's  Tenures  7b,  He.. is  tenaunt  in  the 
tayle  after  possibilitie  of  issue  extinct.  1818  Cruise  Digest 
(ed.  2)  I.  154  A  person  may  be  tenant  in  tail,  after  possi¬ 
bility  of  issue  extinct. 

d.  Of  a  law,  legal  power  or  right,  etc. 

1628  Coke  On  Litt.  147  All  the  Rent  charge  is  extinct. 
1726  Ayliffe  Parerg.  156  A  Censure  inflicted  a  Jure  con¬ 
tinues,  tho’  such  Law  be  extinct.  1818  Cruise  Digested.  2) 
VI.  457  Such  a  power,  though  extinct  at  law,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  enforced  in  equity. 

+  Exti’nct,  sb.  Obs.  [?  ad.  L.  ex(s)tind-us 
(//-stem),  f.  ex{s)tinguere  (see  Extinguish)  ;  or  f. 
Extinct  vi]  =  Extinction. 

1606  Ford  Honor  Tri.  iii.  To  Earl Pemb7‘okc,  To  the  vtter- 
most  extinct  of  life.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  vil.  xliv.  364 
The  extinct  of  the  English  Nations  renowne.  Ibid.  ix.  xvii. 
(1632)  877  The  vtter  extinct  of  the  House  of  Yorke. 

t Exti’nct,  v.  Obs.  Forms:  5-6  extynct (e, 
(5  estyncte),  6  extincte,  (extinkt),  6-  extinct. 
Pa.  t.  5-6  extyncte.  [f.  L.  ex[s)tinct -  ppl.  stem 
of  ex{s)tinguere  to  Extinguish.] 

1.  trans.  =  Extinguish  v.  i. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  250/1  The  blessid  laurence  had 
fyue  brennynges  withoute  forthe  whiche  he  al  ouercam 
manly  and  extyncte  them.  1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werburge 

II.  166  The  feruent  great  fire  extincted  was  in-dede.  1563-87 
Foxe  A.  <$•  M.  (1596)  66/2  Eugenia  was.  .put  into  hot  baths, 
which  were  extincted,  and  she  presented. 

2.  =  Extinguish  v.  2. 

1542  Boorde  Dyetary  280  Purslane  dothe  extynct  the 
ardor  of  lassyuyousnes.  1556  J.  Heywood  Spider  <5*  F.  vii. 
39  It  is  more  hard,  loue  to  our  selues  to  extinkt.  a  1568 
Coverdale  Hope  Faith/.  Pref.  (1574)  Aiij  b,  Not  to  stirre 
vp  Gods  grace  in  vs.  .were  to.  .extincte  the  spirite. 

3.  =  Extinguish  v.  4. 

1483  Caxton  G.  de  la  Tour  A  vij  b,  The  grete  good  dedes 
and  abstynence  that  I  dvde  quenchyd  and  estyncted  al  my 
synnes.  ^  1538  Lk.land  I  tin.  IV.  16  The  name  of  the  Barony 
of  Say  is  extinctid.  1547  Cardwell  Documentary  Ann. 
(1839)  I.  42  They  have  . .  utterly  extincted  and  destroyed  . . 
all  images.  1598  F.  Meres  in  Arb.  Garner  II.  105  One 
strain  of  music  extincte  the  pleasure  of  another.  1603  H. 
Crosse  Vertues  Comtmu.  (1878)  ^5  Two  contraries,  cannot 
ioyntly  hold  possession,  but  one  will  vtterly  extinct  the  other. 

b.  To  put  an  end  to,  make  void  (a  law,  legal 
right,  status,  ordinance).  Also,  to  cancel  (a  licence, 
the  claim  of  a  creditor).  Cf.  Extinguish  3  b. 

1527  in  Fiddes  IVolsey  11.  142  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Pre¬ 
rogative  should  be  extinctyd.  1531  Dial,  on  Laws  Eng.  11. 
xiv.  (1638)  84  He.. would  extinct  former  rights  by  such  a 
fine  with  proclamation.  1541  Barnes  Wks.  (1573)  311/2 
Gods  blessed  ordinaunce  were  rather  to  bee  extincted  and 
abhorred.  15. .  R.  Morice  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  Ill.xxviii. 
236  Divers  report  that  Mr.  Latimers  licence  was  extincted. 
1588  J.  M ellis  Brie/e  Instr.  Gij,  Yee  shall  extinct  the  Cre¬ 
ditors  of  the  olde  book  by  the  contrary  of  his  opposite,  a  1626 
Bacon  Max.  #  Uses  Com.  Law  ix.  (1635)  39  If  I  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  land  myselfe,  then  I  had  extincted  mine  owne 
condition. 

C.  To  abolish,  suppress  (a  state  of  things,  cus¬ 
tom,  institution). 

1531-2  Act  23  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  20  To  extinct  and  make 
frustrate  the  paymentys  of  the  said  Annates  or  first  fruytes. 
1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII,  c.  22  §  3  Many  chanteries.  .ben 
sins  yt  time  vtterly  dissolued  and  extincted.  c  1555  Harps- 
field  Divorce  Hen.  VIII(i%-j%)  283  J.ulius  Csesar.  .extincted 
the  ancient  liberty,  .of  the  people  of  Rome. 

d.  =  Extinguish  v.  3  e. 

*545  Joye  Exp.  Dan.  Argt.  A  vj,  Nether  the  regale  famy- 


lye  nor  thee  stok  of  Juda  to  be  extyncted.  1553  Brendf. 

Q.  Curtins  vm.  36  Theyr  latter  kynges.  .  whose  lynage  the 
power  of  the  Romans  longe  after  dyd  extinct. 

e.  =  Extinguish  v.  3  f. 

1548  Hall  Chron.  38a,  Scater  kyng  of  Scottes  ..was  by 
Dunwallo.  .slayn  and  extincted.  1587  Mirr.  Mag.,  Alba- 
nact  1,  The  Britains.  .Were  ready  still  to  fighte  at  euery  call. 
Till  time  they  had  extynct,  the  monsters  all. 

Hence  Exti-ncted  ppl.  a.  Extincting  vbl.  sb. 
1513  Hen.  VIII  Let.  in  Strype  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  App.  i.  3  Wee 
.  .have,  for  the  extincting  of  the  detestable  Schisme.  .entred 
actual  war.  1604  Shaks.  Oth.  11.  i.  81  He  may.  .Giue  renew’d 
fire  to  our  extincted  Spirits.  1631  Weever  Anc.  Fun.  Mon. 
113  For  the.. vtter  extincting  of. .power  and  authoritie. 

II  Extincteur  (gkstrentor, ekstiqkto.i).  [F.,ad.L. 
ex{s)tinctor,  agent-n.  f.  ex  s)tinguere  :  see  Extin¬ 
guish.]  An  apparatus  for  extinguishing  fire,  | 
patented  1862. 

[1865  Jrnl.  Soc.  Arts  27  Oct.  74(3  A  curious  apparatus 
called  r  Extincteur  was  tested  a  short  time  since,  .in  Paris.] 
1878  Lady  Brassey  Voy.  Sunbeam  xxi,  The  extincteur  was 
used  freely.  1883  J.  J.  Manley  Brit.  Almanac  Comp.  24 
Extincteurs.  .and  domestic  fire-escapes. 

Extinction  (eksti'qkjan).  Also  5  extinccion. 
[ad.  L.  ex{s)tinction-em ,  n.  of  action  f.  ex(s)tin-  \ 
guere :  see  Extinguish.  Cf.  F.  extinction .]  The 
action  of  extinguishing  ;  the  fact  or  state  of  being 
extinguished. 

1.  The  quenching,  putting  out  (of  fire,  light,  any¬ 
thing  burning  or  shining ;  fig.  hopes,  passions, 
life,  etc.)  ;  the  fact  of  being  quenched  ;  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  becoming,  or  the  condition  of  being,  extinct. 

In  Optics  occas.  used  for  the  stoppage  of  light  by  absorp- 
tion,  interference,  etc. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  589  He  ordeyned  at  Westminster 
to  brenne  perpetuelly  wlout  extinccion  .iiii.  tapers  of  waxe. 
1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  iii.  68  Red  hot  needles 
or  wires  extinguished  in  quicksilver,  do  yet  acquire  a  ver- 
ticity  according  to  the  Laws  of  position  in  extinction.  1669 
Boyle  Contn.  New  Exp.  1.  Notes  (1682)  191  Several  Igni¬ 
tions  and  Extinctions.  1672  G.  Harvey  Morb.  Angl. 
v.  14  The  parts  are  consumed  through  extinction  of 
their  native  heat.  1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  t^  Exp.  Philos.  II. 
xxi.  406  Reflexion,  refraction,  and  extinction,  are  affections 
of  light  by  transparent  bodies.  _  1838  Prescott  Ferd.  <5*  Is. 
(1846)  I.  iii.  186  The  sudden  extinction  of  those  hopes  which 
she  had  so  long,  .cherished.  1843  Penny  Cycl.  XXVI.  424/1 
The  birth,  .and  extinction  of  volcanoes  are  phenomena  seen 
in  separate  parts  of  the  earth’s  surface,  i860  Tyndall  Glac. 

I.  xxvii.  204  The  alternate  appearance  and  extinction  of  the 
light.  1866  Carlyle  Remin.  (1881)  II.  275  A  bright  lamp 
flickering  out  into  extinction. 

b.  The  slaking  (of  lime) ;  +  ‘  the  quenching  of 
red-hot  minerals  in  some  liquor,  to  abate  their 
sharpness,  or  to  impart  their  virtue  to  the  liquor y 
(Phillips  1706);  f  concr.  a  tincture  made  by  this 
process.  Extinction  of  mercury  :  (see  quot.  1842). 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  v.  §  3.  85  Gold  inwardly 
taken,  .either  in  substance,  infusion,  decoction  or  extinction. 
Ibid.  11.  v.  §  3.  86  [Alloyed  gold]  is  actually  dequantitated 
by  fire,  and  possibly  by  frequent  extinction.  Ibid.  iii.  xxii. 
165  For  speedier  operation  we  make  extinctions,  infusions, 
and  the  like.  1842  Dunglison  Med.  Le. r.  (ed.  3),  Extinc¬ 
tion  of  mercury ,  trituration  of  mercury  with  lard  or  other 
substance,  until  the  mercury  disappears.  1848  Craig,  Ex¬ 
tinction  of  lime. 

2.  Suppression,  abolition  (of  an  institution,  etc.)  ; 
the  complete  wiping  out  (of  a  debt). 

1651  Hobbes  Leviath.  11.  xxix.  168  The  Extinction  of  their 
Democracy.  1748  Anson  Voy.  11.  xiv.  282  The  extinction 
of  their  religion,  and  the  slaughter  of  their  ancestors.  1751 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  145  p  1  The  public  would  suffer., 
inconvenience  . .  from  the  extinction  of  any  common  trade. 
183^  Thirlwall  Greece  VIII.  469  After  the  extinction  of  the 
national  independence.  1845  McCulloch  Taxation  (1852) 
462  The  plan  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  national  debt. 

3.  The  action  of  blotting  (a  living  being,  a  soul) 
out  of  existence  ;  destruction,  annihilation. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  333  We  therefore  define 
an  abortment  to  be  Either  the  issuing  of  an  imperfect 
Infant  or  his  extinction  and  death  in  the  wombe.  1646 
Bp.  Hall  Balm  Gil.  188  The  utter  extinction  of  those  we 
loved.  1676  Glanvill  Ess.  v.  19  Doctrines,  such  as.  .utter 
extinction,  and  annihilation  of  the  Wicked  afteqthe  Day  of 
Judgment.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  135  Which  destruc¬ 
tion  they  call  the  second  death,  and  describe  it  as  a  perfect 
extinction.  1878  Browning  La  Saisiaz  32,  I  . .  declare  the 
soul’s  eclipse  Not  the  soul’s  extinction. 

f  b.  Effacement,  utter  disgrace  or  ruin  (of  a  per¬ 
son).  Obs. 

1542  Udall  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  5  To  recover  a 
man  from  present  extinction. 

4.  Of  a  race,  family,  species,  etc. :  The  fact  or 
process  of  becoming  extinct ;  a  coming  to  an  end 
or  dying  out ;  the  condition  of  being  extinct. 

1602  Fulbecke  2nd Pt.  Parall.  63  If  a  man  deuise  to  his 
daughter  his  lands. .  vntill  she  marie  . .  it  onely  signifieth  an 
extinction  of  the  legacie  when  the  mariage  is  accomplished. 
1659  C.  Noble  Mod.  Ansiu.  to  Immod.  Q.  15  By  . .  extinc- 
tinction  of  the  male  blood  it  received  an  alteration,  a  1729 

J.  Rogers  19  Serm.  (1735)  135  The  Extinction  of  Nations, 
and  the  Desolation  of  Kingdoms.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2) 
VI.  569  Any  number  of  lives,  the  extinction  of  which  could 
be  proved  without  difficulty.  1875  Bryce  Holy  Rom.  Emp. 
xix.  (ed.  5)  354  The  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Hapsburg 
in  the  person  of  Charles  the  Sixth.  1880  A.  R.  Wallace  I  si. 
Life  61  The  most  effective  agent  in  the  extinction  of  species 
is  the  pressure  of  other  species. 

Extinctive  (ekstrijktiv),  a.  [f.  L.  type  *ex - 
stinctiv-us ,  f.  ex{s)tinguere  (see  Extinguish).  Cf. 


Fr.  exstinctif]  Tending,  or  having  the  power,  to 
extinguish  ;  causing  annihilation.  Const,  of. 

1600  Swinburne  Spousats  (1686)  138  This  Condition  is., 
resolutive  or  extinctive  that  is  to  say  . .  threatening  a  death 
or  destruction  to  that  which  is  born.  1837  Carlyle  Fr. 
Rev.  iv.  i,  O  ye  hapless  Two,  mutually  extinctive,  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Squalid,  sleep  ye  well.  1871  Contemp, 
Rev.  XVI.  543  The  third  class  of  extinctive  agencies., 
seems.. to  threaten  many  of  the  Malayan  and  Polynesian 
races.  1883  Athenaeum  10  Mar.  1/1  The  Extinctive  Effect 
of  Free  Water  on  the  Rolling  of  Ships. 

Hence  t  Extinctively  adv. ,  so  as  to  be  ex¬ 
tinguished. 

1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  iii.  4  If  they  [i.  e.  souls]  die 
not  extinctively,  what  becomes  of  them  ? 

Extinctness.  ?  Obs.-°  [f.  Extinct  a.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  extinct. 

1727-36  in  Bailey;  whence  1775  in  Ash. 

■f  Extrncture.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  Extinct  v. 
+  -UUE.]  =  Extinction. 

1597  Shaks.  Lover’s  Compl.  294  Cold  modesty,  hot  wrath, 
Both  fire  from  hence  and  chill  extincture  hath. 

Extine  (e'kstin,  -tain).  Bot.  [f.  L.  ext-  (in 
extimus  most  outward,  f.  ex-)  +  -ine  E]  The  outer 
membrane  of  the  pollen  grain.  Also  Exine. 

1835  Lindley  Introd.  Bot.  (1848)  I.  358  The  shell  of  the 
pollen-grain .  .  has  been  ascertained  to  consist  . .  of  two  or 
even  three  membranes,  of  which  the  outer  (extine)  is  thicker 
than  the  inner  (intine).  1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  505  The 
contents  [of  pollen  grains]  enclosed  by  an  extine  and  intine, 
divide  into  two  cells. 

+  Extrnguible,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [ad.  late 

L.  extinguibilis  (Lactantius),  f.  ex{s)tingucre  :  see 

Extinguish.]  =Extinguishable. 

1605  Timme  Quersit.  1.  xii.  50  The  most  pure  and  extin- 
guible  substance  of  sulphur. 

Extinguish  (eksti-ggwij), y.  [ad.  L.  ex(s)tin- 
gu-ere  (f.  ex-  intensive  +  stinguere  to  quench)  : 
see  -ish.] 

1.  trans.  To  put  out,  quench  (fire,  light,  anything 
burning  or  shining),  f  In  early  medical  use  :  To 
reduce  (an  inflammation). 

1551  Bale  Eng.  Votaries  n.  89  b,  Ethelredus . .  by  it  [cold 
water] . .  extynguyshed  . .  the  flames  of  all . .  vices. .  1563  T. 
Gale  Antidot.  11.  16  It  [vnguent]  doeth  extinguishe  s .  all 
inflammations  of  the  lyuer.  1596  Drayton  Legends  ii.  545 
A  little  sparke  extinguish’d  to  the  Eye.  1656  Bramhall 
Replic.  ii.  no  The  light  is  under  a  Bushell,  but  it  is  not  ex¬ 
tinguished.  1691  Dryden  Lady  of  May  10  The  soft  god  of 
pleasure. .  Has  broken  his  bow,  and  extinguish’d  his  fires. 

1710  J.  Clarke  Rohault's  Nat.  Phil.  (1729)  II.  165  Cold 
extinguishes. .Heat.  1732  Berkeley  Alcipkr.  1.  §  3  They 
would  extinguish  the  very  light  of  nature.  1825  J.  Nicholson 
Operat.  Mechanic  271  The  water  is . .  thrown  in  a  jet  through 
a  hose-pipe  with  great  force,  to  extinguish  fire.  1869  Tyn¬ 
dall  Light  ii.  (1873)  65  Natural  bodies,  .extinguish  certain 
constituents  of  the  white  solar  light. 

2.  transf.  and  fig.  a.  To  quench  (hopes,  pas¬ 
sions,  strife,  life,  mental  faculties,  etc.) ;  to  silence 
(sound). 

1545  Raynold  Byrth  Mankynde  iv.  iii.  (1564)  121  b,  Suche 
as  haue  . .  wateryshe  Matrixes  can  not  conceyue,  for  the 
power  of  the  seede  is  extinguished  in  it.  1561  T.  Norton 
Calvin's  Inst.  1.  21  b,  Paule  . .  exhorteth  the  Thessalonians 
not  to  extinguish  the  spirite.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  212  It 
deadeth  and  extinguisheth  the  Sound  utterly,  a  1627  Hay¬ 
ward  Kdw.  VI  89  To  extinguish  the  loue  of  the  people  to 
the  young  King.  1651  Baxter  Inf.  Bapt.  143  God  will  not 
suffer  it  [truth]  to  be  extinguished.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  iv. 
666  Least  total  darkness  should  . .  extinguish  life  In  Nature. 

1711  Addison  Sped .  No.  126  p  3  We  should  soon  see  that 
furious  Party-Spirit  extinguished.  1732  Law  Serious  C.  x. 
(ed.  2)  143  Extinguishing  his  reason,  instead  of  putting  out 
his  eyes.  1780  Harris  Philol.  Enq.  (1841)  512  War  between 
great  men  seldom  extinguishes  humanity.  1848  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  I.  603  Neither  his  years  nor  his  profession  had 
wholly  extinguished  his  martial  ardour; 

b.  To  ‘  quench’  or  totally  obscure  by  superior 
brilliancy ;  to  ‘  eclipse  \  put  completely  into  the 
shade. 

1551  Gardiner  Explic.  Cath.  Faith  142  In  the  Sacrament 
:  the  visible  element  is  not  extinguished  by  the  presence  of 
Christes  most  precious  body.  1591  Shaks.  i  Hen.  VI,  v.  iii. 

!  192  Naturall  Graces  that  extinguish  Art.  1863  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant  Salem  Ch.  i.  11  The  men  .  .  were  quite  transcended 
!  and  extinguished  by  their  wives  and  daughters. 

c.  In  mod.  use :  To  reduce  (an  adversary)  to 
!  silence.  Chiefly  colloq. 

1878  Gladstone  Prim.  Homer  130  The  stinging  and  com- 
1  pressed  oration  of  Odusseus  in  Scherie  . .  utterly  extinguishes 
his  adversary. 

3.  To  put  a  total  end  to,  do  away  with  com- 
j  pletely,  blot  out  of  existence. 

1555  Eden  Decades  249  By  theyr  inuasions  were  extin- 
guyshed  all  artes  and  sciences.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1. 
viii.  (1611)  22  It  extinguisheth  all  heinous  crimes.  1615  G. 
i  Sandys  Trav.  1.  44  This  late  mightie  Empire  [of  the  Turks] 
extinguisht  in  /E^ypt  by  the  Mamalucks.  1669-70  Mar- 
vell  Corr.  cxxxvi.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  302  That  all  memoiy 
thereof  might  be  extinguisht.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No. 

,  169  p  2  Half  the  Misery  of  human  Life  might  be  extinguish- 
!  ed.  1783  Burke  Sp.  Fox's  E.  India  Bill  Wks.  1842  I.  285 
j  The  authority  of  the  regular  and  lawful  government  is 
every  where ..  extinguished.  1868  J.  H.  Blunt  Ref.  Ch. 

!  Eng.  I.  70  But  the  confiscation  of  Wolsey’s  possessions  ex- 
j  tinguished  the  grandeur  of  these  plans. 

b.  To  render  void  (a  bill,  claim,  right,  etc.).  In 
,  Law  sometimes  spec,  (see  Extinguishment  3  b). 

1548  Ld.  Somerset  Epist.  Scots  242  That  cannot  extynguish 
the  title  which  we  haue  to  the  Croune  of  Scotlande.  a  1626 
I  Bacon  Max.  <5*  Uses  Com.  Law  iii.  13  The  warren  is  not  by 
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implication  reserued  vnto  mee  either  to  bee  inioyed  or  ex¬ 
tinguished.  1651  W.  G.  tr.  Covucl's  Inst.  207  The  action 
for  the  residue  is  utterly  extinguished.  1784  Cowper  Task 
vi.  583  Man’s. .  rights  and  claims  Are  paramount,  and  must 
extinguish  theirs  [creeping  vermin's].  1866  Crump  Banking 
v.  132  Cancellation  ..is  considered  to  extinguish  the  instru¬ 
ment.  1891  Law  Rep.  Weekly  Notes  136/2  The  right  of 
way . .  was  extinguished  by  the  mortgage. 

e.  To  discharge,  obtain  total  acquittance  of, 
*  wipe  out  ’  by  full  payment  or  composition. 

1630  R.  yohnson' s  Kingd.  A  Commw.  357  Alt  which  so 
inestimable  summes..  they  have  re-imbursed  or  extinguished. 
T777  Watson  Philip  1 1  (1793)11.  xiv.  187  They  will  ere  long 
extinguish  the  debt  which  they  owe  you,  in  your  blood. 
1836  it hirlwall  Greece  II.  xi.  35  The  debt  itself ..  was . . 
held  to  be  extinguished.  184s  M'Culloch  Taxation  in.  i. 
(1852)  429  The  only  instance  of  a  national  debt  having  been 
extinguished. 

d.  To  suppress  (+  books,  +  customs,  offices  or 
corporate  institutions). 

1590  Sir  J.  Smyth  Disc.  Weapons  Sig.  *ij  b,  Procuring  also 
. .  to  suppresse  and  extinguish  the  exercise  and  serviceable 
use  of  Long-bowes._  1590  —  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden) 
56  A  booke  conteyninge  so  disordered  matter,  that  yt  should 
be  extinguished.  1611  Bible  Transl.  Pref.  2  One  that  ex¬ 
tinguished  worthy  whole  volumes,  to  bring  his  abridgements 
into  request.  1656  Bramhall  Repltc.  ii.  109  The  Baronies 
of  the  Bishops,  and  their  votes  in  Parliament  were  taken 
away,  but  the  Order  was  not  extinguished.  1722  Loud. 
Gas.  No.  6092/1  It  is  our  Pleasure  that  the  said  Sort  [of 
boat]  be  extinguished,  and  no  longer  used.  1839  Yeowell 
Anc.  Brit. C h.  xi.  (1847)  1 17  Though  the  bishopric ..  merged 
into  the  archbishopric. .  it  was  not  extinguished.  1868  J.  H. 
Blunt  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  ii.  68  It  had  long  been  foreseen 
that,  .a  large  number  of  them  [monasteries]  must  be  extin¬ 
guished. 

e.  To  annihilate,  bring  to  an  end,  cut  off  (a 
family,  race,  etc.). 

JS93  R-  Harvey  Philad.  too  The  nation  of  the  Hunnes 
was  almost  vtterly  extinguished  in  Greece,  by  the  Emperor. 
1641  Baker  Chroti.  (1660)  19  The  Danish  Line  clean  ex¬ 
tinguished,  Edward  the  Confessour. .  was  . .  admitted  King 
of  England.  1659  B.  Harris  Parivals  Iron  Age  36  The 
Royal  race  of  the  Valois  being  extinguished  by  the  death 
of  Henry  the  third.  #  1837  Sir  F.  Palgrave  Merck.  <$-  Friar 
(1844)  135  *  Extinguishing  ’  the  Red  man  by  the  progress  of 
civilisation. 

+  f.  To  make  away  with,  kill  (an  individual). 

1598  Grenewey  Tacitus'  Ann.  xii.  iii.  (1622)  158  His 
[Gotarses’]  brothers  are  extinguished  by  murder.  1630  R. 
Johnson's  Kingd.  <5*  Commw.  558  They  extinguish  the  great 
ones,  especially  those  of  royall  bloud.  1670  Milton  Hist. 
Fug.  Wks.  1738  II.  108  He  had  first  relinquish’d,  then  ex¬ 
tinguish’d  Edmund. 

1 4.  intr.  for  rejl.  in  various  senses :  To  die  out. 

(Quot.  1837  is  not  strictly  an  example  of  this  use,  but 
of  the  idiomatic  occas.  use  of  a  trans.  vb.  in  passive  sense.) 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  52/1  Inscende 
the  same,  and  let  it  combure,  till  of  it  selfe  it  extinguishe. 
c  1645  Howell  Lett.  11.  lxxiii,  They . .  both  extinguish  like 
a  snuff.  1650  Milton  Tenure  Kings  53  These  . .  through  all 
stormes  and  persecutions  kept  Religion  from  extinguishing. 
1670  G.  H.  Hist.Cardinalsu.11.  159  His  Family  being  like 
to  extinguish  for  want  of  Heirs.  1725  Pres.  State  Russia  I. 
220  If  a  Fire,  .finds  Iron  and  Stone  in  its  Way,  it  extinguishes 
of  itself.  1742  Hume  Ess.,  Stoic  (1779)  I.  161  His  alacrity 
suddenly  extinguishes,  a  1797  H.  Walpole  Mem.  Geo.  II, 

I.  375  He  paints  that  phantom  of  Royalty  the  present  King 
extinguishing  at  Metz.  [1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  1.  vi.  iii, 
This  conflagration  of  the  South-East  will  abate . .  extinguish 
it  will  not,  till  the  fuel  be  all  done.] 

Hence  Extinguished///.#.  Exti*ng*iiishedly 
adv.  Extinguishing*  vbl.  sb.  and  ///.  a. 

1552  Huloet,  Extinguished,  extinctus.  1616  Chapman 
Musxus  471  She  . .  round  about  the  sea’s  broad  shoulders 
throws  Her  eye,  to  second  the  extinguish'd  light,  a  1641 
Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  <$-  Mon.  (1642)  60  Adam  lost  the  mea¬ 
sure,  and  manner,  not  utterly  and  extinguishedly,  the  thing 
[i.  e.  virtue].  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man  iii.  vii.  285 
Some  vast  devastation  . .  may  endanger,  .the  extinguishing 
of  the  species  of  things.  1784  Cowper  Task  1.  442  His  eye 
relumines  its  extinguished  fires.  1837  in  O’Connor  Ld. 
Beacottsfield  (1879)174  The  laughter,  shouts,  etc.,  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  honourable  and  extinguished  Member’s  first 
attempt  in  Parliamentary  oratory,  a  1863  Thackeray  Mr. 

Mrs.  Berry  ii,  A  strong  smell  of  an  extinguished  lamp. 

Extinguishable  (ekstrqgwijab’l),  a.  Also 
6  extinguyssible.  [f.  prec.  +  -able.]  Able  to 
be  extinguished  (in  senses  of  the  vb.). 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  vi.  iii, Who  that  walketh  the  waye 
of  derkenes.  .shall  have  payne  nothyng  extinguyssible.  1667 
in  Phil.  Trans.  II.  609  The  light  of  the  former  is  readily  ex¬ 
tinguishable  by  Compression.  1730-6  in  Bailey  (folio).  1832 
Lewis  Use  <$*  Ab.  Pol.  Terms  iii.  31  Not  extinguishable  by 
any  law.  1886  Law  Times  LXXX.  213/2  Insect  life  is  not 
extinguishable  by  scrubbing. 

Extinguisher  (ekstnjgwijbi).  [f.  as  prec.  + 

-er  t.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  extinguishes. 

1560  Whitehorne  A  rte  Warre  (1588)  18  h,  Heads  [Cap¬ 
tains],  extinguishers  of  discention.  1601  Weever  Mirr. 
Mart.  A  vij,  This  heat  extinguisher.  1630  J.  Taylor 
(Water  P.)  Wks.  11.  257/1  The  Glorious  Great  Extinguisher 
of  Night.  1654  Whitlock  Zootomia  303  Quarrells  and  Dis¬ 
tempers  . .  prove  Extinguishers.  1814  Sir  R.  Wilson  Diary 

II.  341  The  fat  is  blazing  in  the  fire,  and  no  extinguisher  can 
be  found.  1817  Byron  Let.  to  Murray  4  June,  The  name 
of  their  extinguisher  was  Gifford.  1887  Daily  News  7  Mar. 
7/1  The  Lewis  Hand  Fire  Extinguisher. 

2.  spec .  A  hollow  conical  cap  for  extinguishing 
the  light  of  a  candle  or  lamp ;  also  a  similar  object 
of  large  size  formerly  affixed  to  the  railings  of  a 
house  to  enable  the  link-boys  to  extinguish  their 
links. 
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1641  W.  Cartwright  Ordinary  1.  v,  In  putting  of  ’in 
[candles]  out . .  by  The  extinguisher.  1685  Lond.  Gaz.  No. 
2068/4  One  Closet  Candlestick,  with  Snuffers  and  Extin¬ 
guisher.  1739-40  Mrs.  Delany  Life  $  Corr.  (1861)  II.  88 
Put  out  their  flambeaux  with  great  silver  extinguishers. 
1840  Dickens  Barn.  Rudge  xvi,  Extinguishers  are  yet  sus¬ 
pended  before  the  doors  of  a  few  houses  of  the  better  sort.  I 
1857  W.  Collins  Dead  Secret  1.  i,  She  held  the  candlestick, 
so  that  the  extinguisher  lying  loose  in  it  rattled. 

b.  trims/,  and  fig. 

1697  Collier  Ess.  Mor .  Subj.  11.  (1709)  30  Cover  it  [the 
vital  Flame]  with  an  Extinguisher  of  Honour.  1774  Wcstm. 
Mag.  II.  96  Put  not  one  grand  extinguisher  on  Plays  ;  But 
with  kind  snuffers  gently  mend  their  blaze.  1884  Pall 
Mall  G.  1  May  4/1  *  Eigg  Island,’  with  its  singular  Scuir 
or  peak  hidden  under  a  thick  extinguisher  of  cloud. 

3.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1859  Dickens  T.  Two  Cities  11.  ix,  Extinguisher-topped 
towers.  1881  A.  G.  C.  Liddell  in  Macm.  Mag.  XLIV. 
473/2  Sharp  extinguisher-like  spires  . .  shot  into  the  sky. 
1885  Daily  Neius  30  Apr.  4/8  The  immeasurable  height  of  the 
extinguisher  hats  of  women  when  Richard  II.  was  King. 

Hence  Exting’iiishership.  noncc-ivd. 

1825  New  Monthly  Mag.  XIII.  193  God  give  his  imperial 
extinguishership  ‘  a  good  deliverance.’ 

Extinguishment  (eksti-qgwijment).  [f.  Ex¬ 
tinguish  v.  +  -ment.]  The  action  of  extinguishing; 
the  fact  of  being  extinguished  ;  =  Extinction. 

1.  The  quenching  (of  fire,  light,  anything  burning 
or  shining).  Cf.  Extinguish  v.  i. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xliii.  iv,  Evermore,  without  extin¬ 
guishment,  In  burnyng  tongues  he  shall  he  permanent.  1665 
Sir  T.  Roc's  Voy.  £.  India  443  Lamps . .  which  have  burned 
without  extinguishment  from  many  foregoing  generations. 
1724  T.  Richers  Hist.  R.  Geneal.  Spam  326  To  endeavour 
the  Extinguishment  of  those  Flames.  1870  Daily  News  19 
Aug.  6  The  men  skilled  in  extinguishment  far  away. 

+  b.  A  means  of  extinguishing.  Obs. 

1667  Waterhouse  Fire  Lond.  58  Application  of  remora’s 
and  extinguishments,  to  both  wind  and  fire. 

2.  transf  and  fig.  Cf.  Extinguish  v.  2. 

1503  Hawes  Exanip.  Virt.  xiii.  275  Theyr  payne  haue 
none  extinguysshement.  1546  in  Yicary’s  Anat.  (1888)  App. 
viii.  218  The.  .vtter  extingguysshement  of  the  seyd  grugge 
and  dyspleasure.  1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1653)  636  When 
once  the  wound  beginneth  to  be  purple,  green,  or  black,  it  is 
a  sign  . .  of  the  extinguishment  of  the  venom,  a  1639  W. 
Whatf.ley  Prototypes  11.  xxvi.  (1640)  70  An  extinguishment 
of  love.  1850  L.  Hunt  Autobiog.  x.  (i860)  179  The  final 
extinguishment  of  the  king’s  reason. 

3.  The  putting  a  total  end  to  (something),  blot¬ 
ting  out  of  existence;  suppression  (of  an  institution). 

I537  Acts  Irel.  28  Hen.  VIII,  c.  xiii,  Statutes,  .made  for 
the  . .  extinguishment  out  of  this  land  of  the  pretended 
power  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  1586  Ferne  Blaz.  Gen- 
trie  32  The  extinguishment  of  anye  one  of  them  [foure 
complexions]  is  the  destruction  of  the  bodye.  a  1648  Ld. 
Herbert  Hen.  VIII  (1649^  397  That  for  extinguishments  of 
all  Ambiguities  and  doubts,  it  may  he  enacted,  etc.  1741 
T.  Robinson  Gavelkind  v.  66  A  Total  Extinguishment  of 
the  Custom.  1865  Reader  2  Sept.  253/2  Munitions  of  war, 
which  not  only  influenced  banefully. .  the  fortunes  of  Prince 
Charlie,  but  led.  .to  their  final  extinguishment. 

b.  The  putting  an  end  to  (a  contract,  right, 
etc.) ;  abolition  (of  a  law,  custom,  +  tax).  In 
Law  also  spec .  ‘the  annihilation  of  a  collateral 
interest,  or  the  supersedure  of  one  interest  by  an¬ 
other  and  greater  interest  ’  (Wharton  Law  Lex.). 

1535  Act  27  Hen.  VIII,  c.  10  §  1  The  ..  extinguishment 
of  all  suche  subtill  practised  feoffementes.  1554  in  Deposi¬ 
tions,  etc.  (Surtees  Soc.  No.  21)  57  For  the.  .extinguishment 
of  a  mariage  solempnized  betwixt  them  in  their  infancies. 
1574  tr.  Littleton  s  Tenures  64  a,  A  release  shall  enure  by 
waye  of  extinguishemente.  1683  T.  Hunt  Def.  Charter  36 
Charged  with  the  extinguishment  of  many  excellent  Laws. 
1818  Hallam  Mid.  Ages  (1872)  I.  428  A  suspension,  hut 
not  extinguishment  of  rights.  1886  Law  Rep.  Weekly 
Notes  35/2  The  accounts  were  limited  to  the  period  before 
Michaelmas,  1881,  the  time  from  which  the  extinguishment 
took  effect. 

c.  The  full  discharge,  1  wiping  out*  (of  a  debt 
or  obligation). 

1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  266  To  provide  for  the  ex¬ 
tinguishment  of  the  existing  debt.  1847  C.  G.  Addison  Oft 
Contracts  11.  iv.  §  i.  (1883)  664  The  extinguishment  of  the 
principal  obligation  necessarily  involving  in  it  the  discharge 
of  the  surety.  1868  Rogers  Pol.  Econ.  iv.  (1876)  7  Recip¬ 
rocal  extinguishment  of  obligations. 

+  d.  The  cutting  off,  putting  an  end  to  (a  family, 
race,  etc.)  ;  the  fact  of  becoming  extinct.  Obs. 

1539  Taverner  Gard.  Wysed.  1.  13  b,  Syngle  lyfe  hathe 
these  incommodyties.  .extinguyshment  of  bloud,  astraunger 
to  be  thyne  heyre.  1612  Davies  Why  Ireland ,  etc.  210 
Rebellion,  wherein  he  perished  himselfe,  and  made  a  final 
extinguishment  of  his  house  and  honour.  1630  R.  John¬ 
son’s  Kingd.  Commw.  114  By  the  extinguishment  of  the 
Piets,  it  reached  also  unto  Tweed. 

+  e.  Annihilation  (of  the  soul).  Obs . 

1592  Davies  Immort.  Soul  xxx.  §  4  When  Death’s  Form 
appears,  she  [the  soul]  feareth  not  An  utter  Quenching,  or 
Extinguishment..  1625  Ussher  Answ.  Jesuit  327  A  most 
absolute  extinguishment  as  well  of  the  soule  as  of  the  body. 

t  Extirp  (ekstaup),  v.  Obs.  or  arch.  Also 
5-6  extyrpe,  5-7  ex(sNtirpe,  (7  exsterpe).  [ad. 

F.  extirp-er  =  Pr.  extirpar,  ad.  L.  ex(s)tirparc : 
see  Extirpate.] 

1.  trans .  To  root  up  (plants) ;  =  Extirpate  2. 

1490  Caxton  Eueydos  xix.  73  To  extirpe  and  waste  alle  the 
goodes  comyng  oute  of  the  erth.  1563-87  Foxe  A.  M. 
(1641)  I.  563  To  extirpe  and  pluck  the  same  [wild  cockle]  up 
by  the  roots.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  525  These  reeds  do 
multiplie.  .after  the  old  plants  he  extirped  &  destroied. 


absol.  a  1643  G*  Sandys  ParapJir.  Div.  Poems ,  Reel.  iii. 
4  A  time  to  plant,  t’extirpe  :  to  Kill,  to  Cure. 

b.  transf.  —  Extirpate  2  b. 

162a  Callis  St  at.  Sewers  (1647)  54  These  hanks,  .may  he 
extirped  if  they  he.  .a  hinderance  to  the  common  good. 

c.  =*  Extirpate  2  c. 

1541  R.  Copland  Guydon's  Quest.  Chintrg.  A  iv,  Tyll 
that  . .  which  is  the  causer  of  the  other  be  totally  extyrped 
the  healynge  can  nat  he.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  x.  25 
Festring  sore  did  ranckle  yett  within.  .Which  to  extirpe,  he 
laid  him  privily  Downe.  1621  G.  Sandys  Chad's  Met.  vi. 
(1626)  123,  I.. am  fit.. His  eyes,  his  tongue,  or  what  did 
thee  inforce,  T’extirp.  1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.,  Pref. 
Verse,  [The  teeth]  filed  down,  or  else  extirped  quite. 

2.  To  root  out,  exterminate  (a  family,  sect,  or 
nation) ;  =  Extirpate  3. 

1547  J.  Harrison  Exhort.  Scottes  216  The  race  of  them 
is  ..  not  ..extirped.  1598  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  11.  iv.  1. 
Tropheis  88 7  He  . .  Wholly  extirps  the  down-trod  Jebusite. 
1635  Heywood  Hierafxh.  viii.  501  A  large  Patent  ..  T' 
extirp  the  Witches  thence.  a  1672  Anne  Bradstreet 
Poems  { 1678)  166  His  seed  to  he  extirpt,  was  destined.  1682 
R.  Burthogge  An  Argument  (1684)  122  Antipaedobaptisme 
..doth  put  it  [the  Church]  in  no  small  hazard  of  being 
utterly  extirped. 

b.  intr.  To  die  out,  root  and  all. 

1606  G.  W[oodcocke]  tr.  Justin's  Hist.  1 16  a,  They  should 
he  vtterly  rooted  out,  and  the  posteritye  of  their  name  extirp. 

3.  With  immaterial  obj.  ;  =  Extirpate  4. 

(Austin's  attempted  revival  of  the  word  has  not  been 
imitated  so  far  as  our  quots.  show.) 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  430/1  This  . .  fader  . .  foughte 
ageynst  the  heretykes  . .  and  extyrped  their  heresye.  1552 
Latimer  Serm.  Lord s  Prayer  vi.  47  God  hath  done  greater 
thinges  in  . .  extirping  out  all  popery.  1603  Shaks.  Meas. 
for  M.  iii.  ii.  no.  1605  B.  Jonson  Volpone  iv.  ii,  To  ex¬ 
tirpe  the  memory  Of  such  an  act.  1623  Penkethm  an  Handf. 
Hon.  Pref.,  Wee  may  extirpe  or  root  out  vices.  1721 
Strype  j Keel.  Mem.  I.  xxxiv.  250  These  monasteries  should 
be  extirped.  1832  Austin  Jurispr.  (1873)  I.  132.  Ibid. 
(1879)  I.  xxiv.  483.  Ibid.  (1879)  II.  986  Errors  or  defects  in 
the  details  are  readily  extirped  or  supplied. 

perron.  To  speak  abusively  against.  [Perh.  aris¬ 
ing  from  an  ignorant  misunderstanding  of  the 
phrase  ‘  the  extirping  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ’, 
common  in  controversial  literature.] 

1605  Rowley  When  you  see  me  H,  She  did  exsterp  [cd. 
1613  exstirpe,  1621,  1632  extirpe]  against  his  Holinesse. 
Ibid.  F  ij  b,  Exstirpe. 

Hence  Exti  rped  ///.  a.  Extirper,  one  who 

roots  out  or  destroys.  Exti  rping*  vbl.  sb. 

1502  Arnolde  Citron.  159  Encresar  off  all  goodnes,  Ex- 
tirper  of  synners  and.  .interpiter  of  dew  lauwe.  1535  Act 
27  Hen.  VIII,  c.  10  §  1  The  extirping  and  extinguishment 
of  all  suche  subtill  practised  feoffementes.  1543  Grafton 
Cofttn.  Harding  606  The  extirpyng  and  abholyshyng  of 
the  vsurped  authoritee  of  the  b[ishop]  of  Rome.  1605  Bacon 
Adv.  Learn.  1.  vii.  §1  Extirpeis  of  tyrants,  .were  honoured 
but  with  the  titles  of  worthies  or  demi-gods.  c  1640  J. 
Smyth  Lives  Berkeleys  (1883)  I.  172  A  great  journey  into 
Wales  for  the  extirpinge  of  that  nation. 

+  Extirpable,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  ex{s)tirpare : 
see  next  and  -able.]  That  may  be  extirpated. 

1676  Evelyn  Phil.  Dis.  Earth  131  Lest  it  infect  the 
Ground  with  a  Plant  not  easily  extirpable. 

t  Extirpate,  pple.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  ex{s)tirpatus, 
pa.  pple.  of  ex[s)tirpare\  used  as  pa.  pple.  of  next.] 
Rooted  out,  destroyed  utterly,  rendered  extinct. 

1541  Elyot  Image  Gov.  (1549)  116  It  is  profitable.,  to 
haue  all  occasions  of  sedicion  . .  to  be  extirpate,  a  1649 
Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Hist.  Jas.  V.  Wks.  (1711)  107  When  a 
vice  cannot  be  extirpate  and  taken  away.  1706  De  Foe 
Jure  Div.  vii.  146  note ,  The  Race  of  Sinners  was  extirpate. 

Extirpate  (e'ksta-ipe't,  ekst5upc>t),  v.  Also  7 
extirpat.  [f.  L.  ex[s)tirpdt-  ppl.  stem  of  ex(s)lir- 
pdre,  f.  ex -  (see  Ex-  pref?-)  +  stirp-s  stem  or  stock 
of  a  tree.  Cf.  Extikp  v.] 
f  1.  trans.  To  clear  of  stumps.  Jnquot.y?^.  Obs. 

1548  Hall  Chron.  (1809)  426  He  might  wede,  extirpate, 
and  purdge  the  myndes  of  men. 

2.  To  pull  or  pluck  up  by  the  roots ;  to  root  up, 
destroy,  or  remove  root  and  branch  (a  tree,  plant  ). 

1651  W.  G.  tr.  Cowels  Inst.  278  All  such  Offenders  should 
have,  .their  Woods  extirpated  and  grub’d  up.  1664  Evelyn 
Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  213  Pluck  up  Strawberry  Runners,  extir¬ 
pate  the  tall  Stalks.  1691  Ray  Creation  1.  (1704)  189  Extir¬ 
pate  noxious  and  unprofitable  Herbs.  1776  Gibbon  Dee/. 
<y  p.  I.  xxv.  746  The  vines  and  fruit-trees,  .were  extirpated. 
1796  C.  Marshall  Garden,  iii.  (1813)  31  The  better  way., 
is.. to  extirpate  the  intermediate  trees.  1848  Mill  Pol. 
Econ.  1.  xi.  §  2  The  wood  seems  to  have  been,  .extirpated. 
fig.  1836  J.  H.  Newman  Par.  Semi.  (ed.  2)  II.  vi.  71  Re¬ 
generation  . .  does  not  extirpate  the  root  of  evil. 

+  b.  transf. 

c  1666  in  Murray’s  Lincolnshire (1890)  24  The  old  Church 
.  .having  been  ‘  extirpated  by  a  hurricane '  in  1666. 

e.  esp.  in  Surg.  To  root  out,  remove  (anything 
spoken  of  as  having  roots). 

1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  131  For  men.. to  labour  to 
extirpate  . .  the  Beard  . .  is  a  practical  blasphemy.  1767 
Gooch  Treat.  Wounds  I.  167  Extirpating  several  breasts, 
and  large  tumors.  1774  Pennant  Tour  Scot,  in  1772.  74 
Small  pincers  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  hairs.  1836 
Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  242/1  When  a  1  nevus  is  extirpated,  it 
seems  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  cellular  tissue. 

3.  To  root  out,  exterminate,  or  totally  destroy 
(a  class,  sect,  or  nation);  to  kill  off,  and  render 
extinct  (a  species  of  animals  or  plants).  Const. 
out  of,  from. 

1586  J.  Hooker  Girald.  Irel.  11.  xvi.  41  in  Holinshed,  Yet 
was  their  nobilitie  so  honourable  and  great;  that  by  no 
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meanes. .  was  the  same  to  be  extirpated  or  rooted  out.  1649 
Alcoran  41  God  . .  forgiveth  sins  to  those  that  believe,  and 
extirpate  Infidels,  a  1704  Locke  (J.),  The  breed  ought  to 
be  extirpated  out  of  the  island.  1798  Ferriar  Illustr . 
Sterne ,  Varieties  of  Man  206  The  Pygmies  were  extir¬ 
pated  by  their  wars.  1882  Mrs.  Pitman  Mission  L.  Greece 
<$•  Pal.  310  The  founder  of  Islam,  .believing  in  the  mission 
of  the  sword  to  extirpate  all  Christians  and  Jews. 

b.  In  weaker  sense  :  To  do  away  with,  render 
extinct  as  such  (a  specified  class  of  persons)  ;  to 
root  out  utterly,  break  up  (a  gang  of  thieves). 
Formerly  also,  f  to  drive  out,  clear  away  (persons) 
from  a  locality,  etc. 

1566  Painter  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  10,  I  will  driue  and  extirpate 
oute  of  this  Citie  both  L.  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  his 
wicked  wife,  with  all  the  race  of  his  children  and  progenie. 
1610  Shaks.  Temp.  1.  ii.  125  He  . .  Should  presently  extir¬ 
pate  me  and  mine  Out  of  the  Dukedom.  1713  Steele 
Englishman  No.  4.  23  The  Comedies,  you  see,  have  extir¬ 
pated  the  whole  Species  of  Beaux.  1737  Common  Sense 
(1738)  I.  t86  The  Honour  of  extirpating  such  a  notorious 
Robber  from  the  Society.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV. 
205  It  is  ..  one  of  the  first  duties  of  every  government  to 
extirpate  gangs  of  thieves. 

4.  To  root  out,  eradicate  (an  immaterial  thing, 
e.g.  heresy,  vice,  etc.).  Const.  \  out  of  \  from. 

1539  J-  Husee  in  Lisle  Papers  V.  75,  I  hope  it  shall  please 
your  Lordship  to  extirpate  this  sudden  desperate  sorrow. . 
out  of  the  bottom  of  your  stomach.  1549  Latimer  Serin. 
Ploughers  (Arb.)  37  He  destroied  al  Idolatrie,  and  clearly 
dyd  extirpate  all  superstition.  1660  R.  Coke  justice  Vind. 
Pref.  19  Until  monarchy  or  regal  power  should  be  extirpated 
in  all  the  world.  1789  Bentham  Princ.  Legist,  xix.  §  15 
With  what  chance  of  success. .  would  a  legislator  go  about 
to  extirpate  drunkenness ..  by  dint  of  legal  punishment? 
1828  Scott  F.  M.  PertJixxv,  The  holy  Church  is  awakened 
.  .  to  extirpate  heresy  by  fire  and  steel.  1838  Emerson  Nat., 
Lit.  Ethics  Wks.  (Bohn)  II.  205  Neither  years  nor  books 
have  yet  availed  to  extirpate  a  prejudice  then  rooted  in  me. 

Plence  Extirpated  ppl.  a.  Extirpating  vbl. 
sb.  and  ppl .  a. 

1670  Milton  Hist.  Eng.  11.  (1851)  65  The  final  extirpating 
of  that  whole  Nation.  1674  tr.  Scheffer* s  Lapland  ix.  34 
All  possible  means  were  used  .  .  for  the  extirpating  of  super¬ 
stition.  1827  Southey  Penins.  War  II.  25  The  Spaniards 
had  to  atone  for  extirpated  nations.  1865  Bushnell  Vicar. 
Sacr.  in.  v.  279  Sin  . .  a  desolating,  extirpating  power  in  souls. 

Extirpation  (ekstaip^Jan).  Also  6  exter- 
patione,  extirpacion,  -tion,  exturpacion.  [ad. 
L.  ex(s)iirpdtibn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  ex(s)tirpdre  : 
see  Extirpate  v.  Cf.  F.  extirpation .]  The  action 
of  extirpating. 

+ 1.  The  clearing  (ground)  of  trees,  etc.  Cf.  Ex¬ 
tirpate  v.  1.  Obs. 

1607  Norden  Surv.  Dial.  217  Thegenerall  extirpation .  . 
of  coppise  grounds  in  Middlesex. 

2.  The  action  of  rooting  up  trees  or  weeds  ;  total 
destruction. 

1675  M.  Clifford  Hum.  Reason  in  Pheni.x  (1708)  II.  532 
The  Extirpation  of  those  Weeds.  1725  Bradley  Fain . 
Diet.  s.v.  Oak,  Grubbing  is  only  to  be  done  where  final  ex¬ 
tirpation  is  designed.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  II.  180 
The  joint  extirpation  of  woods  and  men.  1837  Penny 
Cycl.  VIII.  103/2  The.  .extirpation  of  couch  grass  is  one  of 
the  first  things  which  an  experienced  farmer  sets  himself  to. 

b.  Surg.  The  operation  of  removing,  by  excision 
or  the  application  of  caustics,  anything  having  an 
inward  growth. 

1706  in  Phillips  fed.  Kersey).  1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of 
Diet  330  The  difficulty  of  .  .  Breathing,  occasioned  by 
Schirrosities  of  the  Glands  is  not  to  be  cur’d  any  other¬ 
wise  than  by  Extirpation.  1818  Art  Present.  Feet  52  A 
black  corn  . .  on  extirpation  .  .  is  found  to  have  a  black  clot 
of  blood  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  stem.  1875  H. 
Walton  Dis.  Eye  no  Operations  on  the  eyeball,  abscission, 
and  extirpation. 

3.  The  action  of  extirpating  or  rooting  out ;  exter¬ 
mination  :  a.  of  a  nation,  family,  sect,  species, 
etc.  b.  of  an  immaterial  thing,  e.g.  heresy,  a 
religion,  vice,  etc. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  56  Extirpation,  that  is, 
the  plucky ng  out  of  all  maner  of  vyces  by  the  rotes.  1602 
T.  Fitzherbert  Apol.  4  a,  The  extirpation  of  heresy.  1699 
Burnet  39  Art.  vii.  (1700)  95  The  Jews  were  to  fall  under 
..an  utter  Extirpation.  1708  Swift  Abolit.  Chr.  Wks. 
1755  II.  1.  95  The  extirpation  of  the  gospel.  1794  Gouv. 
Morris  in  Sparks  Life  <$•  Writ.  (1832)  II.  41 1  It  will 
become  on  both  sides  a  war  of  extirpation.  1846  MrCuL- 
loch  Acc.  Brit.  Empire  (1854)  I.  421  Extirpation  of  the 
smallpox.  1877  J.  A.  Allen  Anter.  Bison  559  The  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  the  buffalo. 

Hence  Extirpationist,  one  who  maintains  a 
theory  of  extirpation. 

1881  Comh.  Mag.  Sept.  340  The  Teutonic  extirpationists. 

Extirpative  (e-ksteap^tiv),  a.  [f.  Extir¬ 
pate  v.  +  -ive.]  Tending  to  extirpate. 

1733  Cheyne  Eng.  Malady  in.  Introd.  (1734)266  Of  the 
Medicines,  I  have  mention'd  only  the.  .extirpative  ones. 

Extirpator  (e-ksteap^tai,  -to-rp^toj).  Also  S 
-er.  [ad.  L.  ex{s'tirpator ,  agent-n.  f.  ex(s)tirpdre : 
see  Extirpate  v.]  One  who,  or  that  which,  ex¬ 
tirpates. 

1706  in  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Extirpator  one  that  Extir¬ 
pates  or  Destroys,  as  an  Extirpater  of  Heresies.  1776-83 
Justamond  RaynaF s  Indies  (ed.  2)  I.  283  These  extirpators 
with  all  their  industry  can  only  execute  their  commission 
upon  the  coast.  1805  R.  W.  Dickson  Pract.  Agric.  (1807) 
I.  35  The  extirpator  is  a  machine  of  this  sort . .  for  destroy¬ 
ing  weeds.  1830  D'Israeli  C/tas.  /,  III.  xii.  264  The 
great  extirpator  of  episcopacy.  1870  Anderson  Missions 
Amer.  Bd.  III.  viii.  115  Three  men  . .  extirpators  of  heresy. 


II  Extispex  (eksti'speks).  Rom.  Antiq.  PI.  ex- 
ti'spices.  [L. ;  f.  exta  (see  Exta)  +  -spex  f. 
spectre  to  look  at.]  One  whose  duty  it  was  to 
inspect  the  entrails  of  sacrificial  victims  for  the 
purpose  of  divination  ;  a  haruspex. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Extispiccs,  the  same  as  aruspices. 
1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Extispex,  In  Italy,  the  first  ex- 
tispices  were  the  Hetrurians.  1855  Smedley  Occult  Sciences 
332  The  officers  were  extispices  or  aruspices. 

t  Extispicine.  Obs.  [a.  Fr.  extispicine,  f.  L. 
extispicium  :  see  Extispicy.]  =  Extispicy. 

<7x693  Urquhart  Rabelais  in.  xxv,  Will  you  have  a  trial 
of  your  fortune  by  the  art  of  aruspiciny  ?  By  augury  ?  or  by 
extispicine? 

+  Extispixious,  a.  Obs.  rare— l.  Also  7-8 
extispitious.  [f.  L.  extispici-um  the  function  of 
an  Extispex -f-ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  inspec¬ 
tion  of  entrails  for  the  purpose  of  divination. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  1.  xi.  44  Thus  hath  he 
[Satan]  deluded  many  Nations  in  his  Auguriall  and  Exti^- 
picious  inventions.  1755  in  Johnson. 

Extispicy  (eksti'spisi).  Rom.  Antiq.  Also 
8  extispice.  [ad.  L.  extispicium :  see  Extispi- 
cious.]  Inspection  of  the  entrails  of  sacrificial 
victims  for  the  purpose  of  divination  ;  haruspicy. 

1681  Blount  Glossogr.,  Extispacy.  1721-1800  Bailey, 
Extispice.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.v.  Medicine,  Extispicy 
or  inspecting  the  entrails  of  beasts.  1855  Smedley  Occult 
Sciences  292  Extispicy,  the  observation  of  entrails. 

Extol  (ekst^’l),  v.  Also  5-7  extoll(e.  [ad.  L. 
ext  oil- ere,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex-  pref. 1)  +  t  oiler e  to  raise.] 
1 1.  trans.  To  lift  up,  raise,  elevate.  Obs. 

1549-62  Sternhold  &  H.  Ps.  lxxxvi.  4  Unto  thee  Lord  I 
extoll,  And  lift  my  soule  and  minde.  1572  Bossewell 
Armorie  11.  96  He  cannot,  .extol  him  selfe  higher  then  the 
earth.  1601  Wef.ver  Mirr.  Mart.  B  iv  b,  A  begger  from 
the  dunghill  once  extold,  Forgets  him  selfe.  a  1625  Beaum. 
&  Fl.  (Webster  1864),  Who  extolled  you  in  the  half-crown 
boxes.  1650  T.  Bayly  Herba  Parietis  To  Rdr.,  A  fiery 
Charriot,  able  to  extoll  an  Elias  up  to  Heaven. 

absol.  1618  Chapman  Hesiod  1.  9  Great  Jove's  will  orders 
all  ;  For  he  with  ease  extols,  with  ease  lets  fall.  1646  Sir 
T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  11.  iii.  72  The  newtrall  point  wherein 
its  [the  iron's]  gravity  just  equalls  the  magneticall  quality, 
the  one  exactly  extolling  as  much  as  the  other  depresseth. 
fig.  1587  Mirr.  Mag.,Bladud  xiv.  Our  actes  extoll  our 
prayse  aboue  the  skie.  1601  ?  Marston  Pasquil  §  Kath.  1. 
233  Thy  praise  extold  him  to  the  skies. 

f  b.  =  Sublime  v. 

1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  90  Such  as  are  not  easily 
sublevated.  .are  to  be  extolled  [L.  subliinantur\  in  a  Retort 
of  very  thick  glass. 

t  2.  a.  To  lift  up  in  dignity  or  authority  ;  to  up¬ 
hold  the  authority  of.  Obs. 

1545  Joye  Exp.  Dan.  xii.  209  This  kinge  ..  shall  extoll 
and  preferre  himself  aboue  all  the  goddis.  1552  Lyndesay 
Monarche  5244  Cardinall,  Kyng,  or  Empriour,  Extolland 
thare  Traditionis  Abufe  Christis  Institutionis.  1570  Act  13 
Eliz.  c.  2  §  1  That  no  Person  . .  shall  . .  maintain,  defend  or 
extol  the  same  usurped  Power  [of  the  see  of  Rome].  1581 
Lambarde-£zV£#.  ii.  vii.  (1588)  228  The  Treason  of  extolling 
forein  power. 

+  b.  To  i  lift  up*  with  pride,  joy,  etc.  Obs. 

1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  88  b,  Lest  the  multy- 
tude  of  reuelacyons  sholde  extoll  hym,  and  make  hym 
proude.  1609  Bible  (Douay)  Ecclus.  xxxii.  1  Have  they 
made  thee  Ruler  ?  be  not  extolled.  1664  Flodden  F.  vi.  54 
Because  he  vex’d  our  Land  of  late,  Perchance  his  stomack 
is  extold. 

t  c.  To  raise  too  high,  make  too  much  of ;  to  ex¬ 
aggerate,  boast  of.  Obs. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  v.  cxl.  127  Walshemen  extolle  so 
hugely  theyr  blood  &  allyaunce.  .&  regardyd  so  lytle  the. . 
lynyall  dissent  of  the  Saxons.  1503  Hawes  Examp.  Virt. 
v.  48  No  persone  can  extoll  the  souerente  Of  her  worthy 
and  royall  dygnyte.  1551  Gardiner  Explic.  Cath.  Faith 
32  b,  If  man  should  then  waxe  proude  and  ..  extolle  his 
owne  deuotion  in  these  ministeries.  1652  Needham  tr. 
Seldens  Mare  Cl.  209  The  Hors  and  Foot  and  the  Sea- 
Souldiers  . .  extoll’d  every  one  their  own  hazards.  1796  C. 
Marshall  Garden,  i.  (1813)  1  The  praise  of  gardening  it  is 
presumed  can  hardly  be  too  much  extolled. 

3.  To  raise  high  with  praise  ;  to  praise  highly ; 
to  magnify. 

1509  Fisher  Fun.  Serin .  C'tess  Richmond  Wks.  (1876) 
293  Whome  my  purpose  is  not  vaynly  to  extol,  or  to 
magnifye  aboue  her  merytes.  1582  Bentley  Mon.  Matrones 
47  S.  John  extolleth  charitie  in  his  Epistle.  1601  B.  Jonson 
Poetaster  11.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  112/1  They .  .extoll’d  your  per¬ 
fections  to  the  heavens.  1683  Brit.  Spec.  18  Thou  art  a 
glorious  Isle  extolled  and  renowned  among  all  Nations.  1712 
Addison  Sped.  No.  469  p  6  To  find  Virtue  extolled,  and 
Vice  stigmatized.  1762  J.  Brown  Poetry  Mus.  v.  (1763) 
59  Strabo  ..  highly  extolls  this  Practice.  1879  Froude 
Cxsar  xxvi.  450  Some  will  extol  you  to  the  skies,  others 
will  find  something  wanting. 

t  Extolla'tion.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Extol  + 
-ATION  :  cf.  med.L.  extolldtidn-em,  OF  .exfoliation] 
The  action  of  extolling  ;  laudation,  praise. 

a  1654  Webster  Thracian  Wonder  1.  i,  With  exfoliation 
of  a  thing  so  vile. 

Extolled  (ekst^ld),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Extol  +  -edE] 
f  a.  Upraised,  upreared ;  elevated  (obs.).  b. 
Praised,  magnified,  celebrated. 

a.  1607  Topsell  Serp-tiits  (1653)  613  Discouraged  by  the 
extolled  head  of  the  serpent  to  his  breast. 

b.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondis  Eromena  44  The  Prince 
.  .enamoured  of  her  extolled  beautie.  1644  Milton  Educ ., 
Those  extolled  remains  of  Grecian  lawgivers. 

Extoller  (ekst*rbi).  [f.  Extol  +  -er  h]  One 
who  extols  (see  Extol  2  a,  3). 


a  1626  Bacon  Charge  Sess.  Verge  (1662)  8  Extollers  of 
the  Pope’s  Supremacy.  1684  tr.  A  grippal  s  Van.  Artes 
xviii.  60  The  worst,  .things  never  want  their  extollers.  1755 
in  Johnson.  Hence  in  mod.  Diets. 

Extolling  (ekstp'liq),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ing  k]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Extol. 

1558  Act  1  Eliz.  c.  1.  §  27  If  any  Person,  .shall,  .execute 
any  Thing  for  the  Extolling  ..  or  Defence  of  any  such., 
usurped  Jurisdiction.  1560  Declar.  Faith  in  Neal  Hist. 
Purit.  (1732)  I.  161,  I  do  utterly  disallow  the  extolling  of 
Images.  1620  Shelton  Quix.  11.  xxv.  164  These  praises 
and  extollings  doe  more  properly  belong  to  you  then  mee. 
1709  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  xxvi.  306  The  extolling  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  made  praemunire  for  the  second  offence. 
1858  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xii.  75  A  third  [injunction] 
forbade  the  extolling  the  special  virtues  of  images  and  relics. 

ExtO’lling,  ppl  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  -.]  That 
extols  or  praises.  Hence  Exto  llingly  adv.,  in  an 
extolling  manner,  in  commendation  or  praise. 

1886  Argosy  July  70  A  celebrated  physician  spoke  to  me 
extollingly  of  Bath. 

Extolment  (ekst^'lment).  ?  Obs.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ment.  Cf.  F.  extollement  (Godefr.  1571).] 
The  action  of  extolling  or  praising  ;  eulogy. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  v.  ii.  12 1  In  the  verity  of  extolment,  I 
take  him  to  be  a  soul  of  great  article.  1640  Sir  E.  Dering 
Prop.  Sacr.  (1644)  17  If . .  two  Fathers  . .  for  honour  to  the 
. .  sacrament,  should  in  the  extollment  of  it  passe  an  earnest 
word.  1813  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Rev.  LXX.  500  Cicero's 
extolments  of  Cato  and  others. 

t  Exto'nious,  a.  Obs.  rare In  6 -youse. 
[f.  OF.  eston-er  to  Astonish  +  -ious.]  Astonishing. 

1548  Gest  Pr.  Masse  78  Which  graunt  [=admission].  .is 
extonyouse  and  unbeleavable. 

+  Exto'rque,  V-  Obs.—  °  [ad.  L.  extorqu-ere  : 
see  Extort.]  =  Extort.  1623-6  in  Cockeram. 

+  ExtO’rse,  v.  Obs .  Sc.  Also  6  extorss,  7 
extorce.  [f.  L.  extors-  rare  form  of  ppl.  stem  of 
extorquere'.  see  Extort.]  Hans.  To  practise  ex¬ 
tortion  upon  ;  hence,  to  oppress. 

1567  Sc.  Ads  jas.  VI  (1814)  III.  42  Neyther  thesaidis 
customaris  be  sufferit  to  extorss  the  people  as  thai  haue 
done  in  tymes  past.  1604  Earl  Stirling  Avrora  Sonn. 
lxiv.  13  Too  many  grieuous  plagues  my  state  extorse.  1614 
—  Doomes-day,  \th  Houre  lxxxix.  By  men  even  dead  (as 
oft  alive)  extorc’d,  To  avarice,  else  cruelty,  still  slave. 

absol.  1728  Ramsay  Gen.  Mistake  Wks.  1851  II.  339  A 
penman,  .lends,  extorses,  cheats. 

Extorsion,  -er,  obs.  ff.  of  Extortion,  -er. 

Extorsive  (ekst^rasiv),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  extors- 
(see  Extorse  v.)  +  -ive.]  a.  Serving  or  tending 
to  extort;  of  the  nature  of  extortion,  b.  Obtained 
by  extortion. 

1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chym.  253  If  they  make  any 
confession .  .  it’s  onely  extorsive.  1775  A.  Hamilton  Farmer 
Refuted'WV.s.  1851  II.  50  A  complication  of  extorsive  mea¬ 
sures. 

Hence  +  Extorsively  adv.  raix—°. 

1755  Johnson  ;  whence  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  ExtO'rt,  ppl.  a.  Obs.  Also  5-6  extorte. 
[ad.  L.  extort-us ,  pa.  pple.  of  extorquere :  see 
next.]  a.  Extorted,  wrongfully  obtained  (rarely 
as  pa.  pple.).  b.  esp.  in  Extort  power  \  whence 
a  sense  =  ( extortionate  ’  (in  extort  exactions ). 

1430  Lydg.  Chron.  Troy  v.  xxxvi,  By  extorte  tytle  false 
successyon.  1492  Plumpton  Corr.  264  Intendinge  . .  to 
keepe  the  same  [land]  by  extort  power  contrary  to  the  law. 
1540  Act  32  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  24  The  extorte  exactions  of  in- 
*  numerable  summes  of  monei.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  ii.  5 
Hauing  great  Lordships  got  and  goodly  farmes,  Through 
strong  oppression  of  his  powre  extort.  Ibid.  v.  x.  25  A 
Citie.  .by  force  extort  out  of  her  hand  By  her  strong  foe. 

Extort  (ekst^ut),  v.  Also  6  extorte.  [f.  L. 
extort-  ppl.  stem  of  extorquere ,  f.  ex-  out  +  torquere 
to  twist.]  literally ,  To  wrest  or  wring  (some¬ 
thing)  from  a  person  ;  to  extract  by  torture. 

1.  trans.  To  obtain  from  a  reluctant  person  by 
violence,  torture,  intimidation,  or  abuse  of  legal 
or  official  authority,  or  (in  weaker  sense)  by  im¬ 
portunity,  overwhelming  arguments,  or  any  power¬ 
ful  influence.  Const,  of ,  from,  out  of,  +  upon. 

a.  with  obj.  money,  payments,  etc.  Also  absol. 
to  practise  extortion. 

1529  in  Fiddes  Wolsey  11.  175  Not  for  good  order  of  the 
diocess  but  to  extort  treasure,  c  1555  Fisher's  Wks.,  Life 
14 1  Lykwise  for  diuers  bribes  extorted  vpon  manie  of  his 
subiects.  1585  Abp.  Sandys  Serin.  (1841)  287  He  went., 
not  to  poll  and  pill,  to  extort  and  wring  out  of  the  people 
what  he  could  ;  but.  .to  do  good.  i6xx  Shaks.  Cymb.  in.  i. 
48  The.  .Romans,  did  extort  This  Tribute  from  vs.  1624 
Capt.  Smith  Virginia  (1629)  120  They  would  hold  it  worse 
than  sacrilege  to.  .extort  upon  the  common  souldier  a  penny. 
1716-8  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Lett .  I.  xxx.  98  The  vil¬ 
lages  are  so  poor,  that  only  force  could  extort  from  them 
necessary  provisions.  1820  Miss  Mitford  in  L'Estrange 
Life  II.  iv.  87  Taxes.. are  only  extorted  by  threatening 
notices.  1883  La7o  Rep.  11  Q.  Bench  Div.  577  That  the 
lord  of  a  manor  may  ask  for  as  much  as  he  thinks  that  he 
can  extort  from  the  copyhold  tenant. 

_  absol.  CX592  Marlowe  Jevu  of  Malta  11.  ii,  With  extort¬ 
ing,  cozening  [etc.] . .  I  fill’d  the  jails  with  bankrouts  in  a  year. 
1598  Barckley  Felic.  Man  11.  (1603)  125  Bribing  and  extort¬ 
ing  upon  his  subjects.  1764  Goldsm.  Lett.  Hist.  Eng.  (1772) 
I.  104  He  extorted  from  the  Jews  . .  without  any  remorse. 
1826  Hood  Death's  Ramble  ix,  He  knew  that  sort  of  man 
would  extort,  Though  summon’d  to  all  eternity.  1855  Ma¬ 
caulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV.  363  The  rapacious  governor  had 
daily  opportunities  of  embezzling  and  extorting. 

b.  with  immaterial  obj.,  actions,  utterances, 
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manifestation  of  feeling,  concessions,  acknowledge¬ 
ments,  promises,  etc.  Said  both  of  persons  and  of 
circumstances  or  influences. 

1550  Bale  Image  Both  Ch.  it.  xvii,  Confession  in  the  eare 
was  cruellye  extorted  of  Christian  people  vnder.. payne  of 
death.  1563-87  Foxe  A.  <5-  M.  (1596)  5/2  They  haue  ex¬ 
torted  into  their  own  hands  the  plenarie  fulness  of  power. 
1659  Hammond  On  Ps.  vi.  6  Paraphr.  36  My  agonies  extort 
..tears  from  me.  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Sacr.  111.  i.  §  15 
Neither  can  hee  deserve  the  name  of  a  man,  from  whom  the 
observation  of  the  courses  of  the  stars  . .  does  not  extort 
gratitude.  1665  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  i.  12  The  extorting 
a  Confession  of  that  Ignorance.  1732  Berkeley  Alciphr. 
1.  $  14  Concessions,  which  the  force  of  truth  seems  to  have 
extorted  from  you.  c  1750  Shenstone  Ruin'd  Abbey  175 
No  solemn  bell  extort  a  neighbour’s  tear.  1771  Junius 
Lett.  liv.  286  These  praises  are  extorted  from  me.  1818 
Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  v.  iv.  443  A  situation  which 
extorted  the  compassion  of  Englishmen.  1863  H.  Cox 
Instit .  1.  vii.  80  The  barons  extorted  from  the  King  power 
to  elect  twelve  ordainers. 

c.  In  literal  sense  :  To  wrest  (a  material  ob¬ 
ject)  from.  rare. 

1784  Cowper  Task  v.  189  Nations  would  do  well  To  extort 
their  truncheons  from  the  puny  hands  Of  heroes. 

2.  To  extract  forcibly,  ‘  wring’  (a  sense  or  con- 
clusion )from  (a  passage,  premises,  etc.). 

1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  hi.  i.  165  Do  not  extort  thy  reasons 
from  this  clause.  1653  Milton  Hirelings  (1659)  31  From 
this  example  they  never  will  be  able  to  extort  that  the 
people  in  those  days  paid  tithes  to  priests.  Mod.  How  can 
you  extort  any  other  meaning  from  the  passage  ? 

+  3.  a.  To  practise  extortion  on  (a  person)  ;  in 
quot.  156/1  with  allusion  to  literal  sense  i  to  rack’, 
b.  To  ‘torture’,  strain  (a  law).  Obs. 

1561  Godly  Q.  Hester  (1873)  44  The  commons  he  extorteth 
tyll  they  bee  lame.  1612  Davies  Why  Ireland,  etc.  276  They 
did  extort  and  oppresse  the  people.  1616  J.  Lane  Sqr.'s  Tale 
xi.  360  Captives  . .  to  Greece  transported,  sold,  and  by  these 
badd  mistresses  extorted.  1681  Crowne  Hen.  VI,  11.  14  We 
may  extort  the  law . .  to  punish  beyond  bounds  of  law. 
Hence  Exto  rting  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a. 

1599  Marston  Sco.  Villanie  11.  v.  196  Though  he  laid 
forth  all  his  stock  and  store  Vpon  some  office ..  he  will 
trebble  it  . .  by  his  extorting  wit.  1641  Tapsters  Downfall 
7  Not  branded  with  the  extorting  seale  of  avarice,  ax  711 
Ken  Hymns  Festiv.  Poet.  Wks.  1721  I.  379  Matthew  . .  set 
in  his  extorting  stall.  1715  Nelson  Addr.  Pers.  Qual.  195 
The  many  extorting  Acts,  which  are  practised  in  those 
Houses  of  Bondage.  1771  Goldsm.  Hist.  Eng.  III.  64  She 
took  several  very  extorting  methods  by  loans. 

+  Exto'rt,  sb.  Obs.  [f.  the  vb.]  The  action 
of  the  vb.  Extort  ;  extortion,  torture. 

1556  J*  Heyvvood  Spider  <5*  F.  lxxxviii.  165  Ye  are  sure., 
to  get  ought  by  your  extort,  Or  get  or  kepe  ought.  1541 
Sch. -house  Women  556  in  Hazl.  E.  P.  P.  IV.  126  They 
meane  it  a  nother  way.  And  say,  she  is  mans  vtter  extort. 
1599  Bp.  Hall  Sat.  iv.  v.  103  Albee  such  mayne  extort 
scorns  to  be  pent,  in  the  clay  walles  of  thatched  Tenement. 
[But  possibly  ‘mayne  extort extort  power:  see  Extort 
ppl.  a.] 

Extorted  (ekstputed),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Extort  v. 
+  -ed  1.]  In  senses  of  the  vb.  Cf.  Extort  ppl.  a. 
1552  Huloet,  Extorted,  compilatus.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q. 
I.  vii.  18  With  extorted  powre  and  borrow’d  strength. 
1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  iv.  vii.  105  Are  my  Chests  filled  vp 
with  extorted  Gold?  1632  Lithgow  Trav.  V.  206  Weary 
and  extorted  Trauellers.  1667  Flavel  Saint  Indeed  (1754) 
136  These  extorted  complaints.  1784  Cowper  Task  iv.  403 
Live  without  extorted  alms  From  grudging  hands.  1826 
Scott  Woodst.  xv,  An  extorted  promise  of  silence.  1865 
Hook  Lives  Alps.  III.  vii.  449  The  rack-extorted  admis¬ 
sions  of  the  persecuted  Templars. 

+  b.  Strained,  forced.  Obs. 

1622-62  Heylin  Cosmogr.  In  trod.  (1666)  10  How  extorted 
and  unnatural  are  the  derivations  of  the  Allumseotae  from 
Almodad,  of  the  Manitse  from  Abimail,  etc. 

Hence  +  Extortedly  adv .,  by  extortion. 

1640  Ld.  Digby  Sp.  Trienn.  Pari.  (1641)  14  A  King  that 
had  . .  given  all  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  his  Subjects  a 
more  cleare  and  ample  confirmation  freely  and  gratiously, 
then  all  his  Predecessors  . .  extortedly. 

Extorter  (ekst^Litoi).  See  also  Extortor. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -ER1.]  One  who  extorts.  Const,  of. 

1591  Sylvester  Du  Bartas  1.  iii.  (1641)  25/1  You  strict 
Extorters,  that  the  poor  oppress.  1605  Camden  Rem. 
186  Edric  the  extorter.  1794  Sir  W.  Jones  Instit.  Hindu 
Law xx.  §  258  Extorters  of  money  by  threats.  1846  Trench 
Mirac.  xxix.  (1862)  424  God,  the  extorter  of  those  unwilling 
. .  prophecies  from  wicked  men. 

Extortion  (ekst^'jjbn).  Forms:  4-6  extor- 
cion,  -cioun(e,  4  -cyoune,  5  -cyon,  4-7  ex¬ 
torsion,  4  -scion,  -siun,  5  -sioun,  -syoun,  6 
-syon,  4-  extortion,  [ad.  L.  extortidn-em ,  also 
extorsion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  extorquere  (see  Ex¬ 
tort).  Cf.  F.  extorsion .] 

1.  The  action  or  practice  of  extorting  or  wresting 
anything,  esp.  money,  from  a  person  by  force  or  by 
undue  exercise  of  authority  or  power  ;  an  instance 
of  this  ;  an  act  of  illegal  exaction. 

axxoo  Cursor M.  27825  (Cott.)  O  couaitise . .  cums. .  reuelaic, 
theft,  extorsiun.  c  1340  Hampole  Prose  Tr.  v.  (1866)  11 
Thurghe  extorcyone,  as  lordes  duse.  c  1386  Chaucer  Friar  s 
T.  131  My  wages  ben  ful  streyt . .  by  extorciouns  I  lyve. 
1429  Pol.  Poems  (1859)  H.  142  Cherisshe  thy  lordes,  hate 
extorcioun.  1593  Shaks.  2  Hen.  VI,  1.  iii.  132  The  Clergies 
Bags  Are  lanke  and  leane  with  thy  Extortions.  1651  Hobbes 
Leviath.  11.  xxviii.  166  The  continuance,  and  increasing  of 
..extortion,  a  17x5  Burnet  Own  Time  (1724)  I.  306  To 
bring  them  [the  Bankers]  to  an  account  for  their  usury, 
and  extortions.  1858  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  III.  xvii.  494  By 
bribery  and  extortion  he  had  obtained  vast  sums  of  money. 


b.  Law  (see  quot.  1769). 

1607  Cowel  Interpr.,  Extortion  . .  signifieth  . .  an  unlawful 
or  violent  wringing  of  mony  or  mony  worth  from  any  man. 
1674  Essex  Papers  (Camden)  I.  229  This  Country  hath  long 
layn  under  great  Oppressions  by  y«  Extortion  of  y 1  Clerks 
of  yJ  Crowne.  1769  Blackstone  Comm.  IV.  141  Extortion 
. .  consists  in  any  officer’s  unlawfully  taking,  by  colour  of  his 
office,  from  any  man,  any  money  or  thing  of  value,  that  is 
not  due  to  him,  or  more  than  is  due,  or  before  it  is  due. 
1789  Bentham  Princ.  Legist,  xiii.  §  1  An  act  of  extortion 
on  the  part  of  an  officer  of  police.  1848  in  Wharton  Law 
Lex .  i86x  in  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot. 

C.  An  extortionate  claim  or  impost.  Obs. 

1745  De  Foe's  Eng.  Tradesman  I.  xxx.  303  Paying  an 
intolerable  extortion  of  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  premium. 

J*  2.  In  etymological  sense  :  a.  A  wresting  of 
the  sense  of  a  word  or  phrase,  b.  A  straining  (of 
the  nerves).  Obs. 

1652  Needham  tr.  Seldens  Mare  Cl.  27  The  Italian  Law¬ 
yers.  .  do  force  themselves  with  all  extortion  to  verifie  upon 
the  Western  Emperor  that  saying.  1725  Bradley  Earn. 
Diet.  s.v.  Nerves,  The  same  will  also  cure  the  Extorsions 
of  the  Nerves,  if  apply’d  moderately  hot. 

Exto'rtion,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  a.  intr.  To  prac¬ 
tise  extortion.  Const,  upon.  b.  trans.  To  charge 
extortionate  prices  to  ;  to  overcharge. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.  vii.  ccxxxiii.  267  The  soldyours  stale 
and  extorcioned  vpon  both  partyes.  1502  Ora.  Crysten 
Men  (W.  de  W.  1506)  iv.  xxi.  251  Yf  he  extorcyon  or  dys- 
tresse  or  gyueth  ayde  or  consentynge  that  to  do.  1663 
Spalding  Troub.  Chas.  I  (1792)  I.  124  For  such  [meat]  as 
they  got  they  were  extortioned.  1833  Marryat  P.  Simple 
viii,  A  bed  and  a  breakfast . .  for  which  they  extortioned  me 
three  shillings  and  sax-pence.  [Still  in  dialectal  use  (Chesh.).] 
Hence  +  Exto'rtioning  ppl.  a. 

1655  Heywood  Fort,  by  Land  iv.  Wks.  1874  VI.  423  My 
poor  usuring,  extortioning  Master. 

Extortionable,  a.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -able.] 
=  Extortionate. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  vi.  246  Two  extortionable  flatterers, 
Auarice  and  Ignorance.  Ibid.  ix.  403  Finding  the  fellow 
. .  somewhat  extortionable.  1775  Duchess  Kingston  in 
Cooke's  Mem.  S.  F'oote  (1805)  I.  205  An  extortionable 
assassin  of  private  reputation. 

Extcrrtionary,  a.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ary.]  Given 
to  or  characterized  by  extortion. 

1805  W.  Taylor  in  A nn.  Rev.  II 1. 60  The  fixed  shopkeeper 
is  not  only  less  extortionary  to  his  customer,  but  is  more 
taxable  to  the  state.  .1831  Capt.  Trelawney  Adv.  Younger 
Son  1.  41  The  extortionary  Jew,  chuckling  with  ecstacy  at 
the  usury  he  was  about  to  realize.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson 
Brit.  India  I.  365  The  overbearing  and  extortionary  spirit 
of  that  military  rule. 

Extortionate  (ekst^ujhn/t),  a.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ate  2.]  a.  Of  persons,  their  qualities  or  actions  : 
Characterized  by  extortion,  b.  Of  prices,  money 
demands  :  Grossly  excessive,  exorbitant. 

1789  Mrs.  Piozzi  Journ.  Fraiice  I.  119  The  inns  are  very 
extortionate.  1844  H.  H.  Wilson  Brit.  India  I.  457  The 
amount  is  not  extortionate,  a  1845  Hood  Knt.  <$•  Dragon 
ii,  He  pounced  down  like  a  vulture,  And  . .  Out  of  every 
man’s  meal  Took  a  very  extortionate  multure.  1853  C. 
Bronte  Villette  xli.  (1876)  472  You  are  in  good  hands.  M. 
Miret  will  not  be  extortionate.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  8  May 
5/3  The  interest  was  extortionate  and  excessive. 

Extortioner  (ekstfrijbnoi).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-er1.]  One  who  practises  or  is  given  to  extor¬ 
tion. 

c  1375  Pains  of  Hell  37  in  O.  E.  Misc.  App.  ii.  21 1  J?ese 
were  . .  Extorcioners.  1413  Lydg.  Pilgr.  Sowle  iv.  xxix. 
(1859)61  They  done  none  execucion  vpon  extorcioners,  ne 
tyrauntes.  1484  Rich.  Ill  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  11.  54  I.  162 
Many  been  knowen  for  open  murdrers,  advowters,  and  ex¬ 
tortioners.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W.  1531)  174  b,  The 
vsurer,  the  thefe,  &  the  extorcioner.  1649  Bp.  Hall  Cases 
Consc.  1.  v.  46  Some  covetous  extortioner,  .buyes  up  the  whole 
lading  of  the  ship.  1789  Bentham  Princ.  Legist,  xiii.  §  1 
The  most  determined  extortioner  in  office  has  some  bridle 
and  some  restraint.  1839  Thirlwall  Greece  IV.  207  To 
purge  the  city  of  the  vile  informers  and  extortioners. 

Extortionist  (ekstpujanist).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-1st.]  One  who  extorts  something  from  another ; 
an  extortioner.  1885  in  Ogilvie. 

+  Exto  rtionize,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ize.]  intr.  To  practise  extortion.  Hence 
+  ExtoTtionizing/y)/.  a. 

1630  J.  Taylor  (Water  P.)  Wks.  6/1  Extortionizing  Curr. 

+  Exto'rtionous,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec. +-ous.] 
Characterized  by  extortion,  oppressive. 

x6oz  Life  T.  Cromivell  11.  ii.  89,  I  know  this  place  to  be 
extortionous. 

+  Extortious,  a.  Obs.  Also  6  -sious,  7  -cious. 
[f.  Extorti-on  +  -ous,  after  the  analogy  of  cap¬ 
tious .]  a.  Characterized  by  extortion,  oppressive 
in  exactions,  b.  Gained  by  extortion ;  demanded 
in  an  extortionate  manner. 

1602  Fulbecke  md  Pt.  Parall.  26  The  extorcious  and 
tyrannous  spoiles  of  Cleon.  1607  Norden  Surv.  Dial.  34 
The.  .overburdening  the  Tenants,  .maybe  extortious.  1615 
J.  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.  (ed.  2)  13  Who  threatens.  .If Clyents 
. .  Be  slacke  in  payment  of  extortious  coine.  a  1656  Bp. 
Hall  Rem.  Wks.  (1660)  77  We  do  well. .  to  curb  the  extor¬ 
tious  cruelties  of  some,  a  1734  North  Lives  II.  420  Divers 
false  and  extortious  demands  which  they  call  Avanias. 
1776  Bentham  Wks.  (1843)  I.  239  The  lying  and  extortious 
jargon  of  Recoveries. 

Hence  +  Extortiously  adv.  Obs. 

1529  More  Com f.  agst.  Trib.  Wks.  1207  He  was  growen 
to  substance  in  that  office,  that  was  commonly  misseused 
extorsiously. 


Extortive  (ekstputiv),  a.  [f.  extort-  ppl.  stem 
of  extorquere  (see  Extort)  +  ive.J  Of  extortion  ; 
disposed  to  extort,  prone  to  extortion. 

1646  Earl.  Monm.  tr.  Biondi's  Hist.  Civ .  Warres  Eng. 
II.  210  Ambition  had  made  use  of  cruell  means  ;  Avarice. . 
of.  .extortive  means.  1805  Ann.  Reg.  1803,  292  A  compro¬ 
mise  between  their  ability  and  his  extortive  capacity.  1879 
H.  George  Progr.  <$•  Pov.  vii.  ii,  The  extortive  power  of 
land  ownership. 

+  Exto'rtor.  Obs.  Also  7  extortour.  [a.  L. 

extortor,  agent-n.  f.  extorquere  :  see  Extort.]  a. 
One  who  extorts ;  =  Extorter,  b.  One  who 
strains  (a  law)  ;  cf.  Extort  v.  3  b. 

1590  Swinburne  Testaments  243  An  importunate  begger  is 
compared  to  an  extortor.  x6n  Speed  Hist .  Gt.  Brit.  vi.  xiii. 
§  7  A  great  Enemie  he  was  to  Promoters,  Pettifoggers,  and 
Extortours  of  penall  lawes.  1614  W.  B.  Philosopher's 
Banquet  (ed.  2)  128  The  Extortor  thereof  dyed  by  Famine. 

t  Exto  xicate,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  5  -ycat. 
[f.  L.  ex-  +  toxic-uni  poison  +  -ate  2.]  Poisoned. 

1430  Lydg.  Chron .  Troy  iv.  xxxiii,  An  arowe  Extoxycat 
sharpe  and  venymous. 

Extra  )e*kstra),  a .,  adv.,  and  sb.  [prob.  origin¬ 
ally  short  for  Extraordinary,  which  in  17th  c. 
was  commonly  used  as  adj.,  adv.,  and  sb.  in 
the  senses  now  belonging  to  extra.  In  Fr. 
extra  is  similarly  used,  and  is  explained  by  Littre 
as  *  a  popular  abbreviation  of  extraordinaire  ’ ;  it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  Eng.  or  the  Fr.  use  is  the 
earlier.  Presumably  from  Fr.  the  word  has  been 
adopted  into  Ger.  [extra),  Sp.  and  It.  ( estra ).  A 
Ger.  quot.  for  extra  dumm  ( =  ‘  extra  stupid  ’)  in 
Grimm  is  dated  1775.] 

A.  adj.  Beyond  or  more  than  the  usual,  stipu¬ 
lated,  or  specified  amount  or  number  ;  additional. 

1776  G.  Campbell  Philos.  Rhet.  (1801)  I.  361  Instances  [of 
barbarisms]  are  hyp  for  hypochondriac,  .penult  for  penulti¬ 
mate  . .  extra  for  extraordinary.  1780  T.  Jefferson  Cot^r. 
Wks.  1859  I.  245  Money  . .  for  any  extra  wants  of  our  own 
troops.  1782  Miss  Burney  CcciliaW.  34  The  extra  interest 
I  must  pay  one  of  those  extortioners  is  absolutely  so  much 
money  thrown  away.  1818  A  rt  Presen’.  Feet  19  The  extra 
exercise  which  the  person  may  have  been  taking.  1846 
Greener  Sc.  Gunnery  217  Cost  is  a  matter  of  very  minor 
consideration,  when  contrasted  with  the  extra  safety  ob¬ 
tained.  1878  Lecky  Eng.  in  i8//zC.  II.  v.  66  Soldiers  were 
employed  on  extra  pay  to  make  the  roads.  1888  Miss 
Braddon  Fatal  Three  1.  ii,  She  will  have  to  put  up  with  an 
extra  bed  in  the  housemaid’s  room. 

b.  Electr. 

1834  Faraday  in  Phil.  Trans.  (1835)  CXXV.  47  The  whole 
of  this  extra  current  might  be  made  to  pass  at  that  place. 
1883  J.  E.  H.  Gordon  Electricity  I.  xxx.  330  The  transient 
currents  in  a  coil  are  produced  by  the  induction  of  each 
portion  of  the  current  on  the  neighbouring  wires . .  these . .  are 
called  the  ‘  Extra  Currents  \ 

c.  Prefixed  to  trade  designations  of  sizes  {esp.  of 
paper),  to  denote  a  size  somewhat  larger  than 
that  indicated  by  the  name. 

1811  L.  M.  Hawkins  C'tess  <$*  Gertr.  I.  134  These  *  extra¬ 
elephant  folios  ’  had  not  always  the  most  erudite  com¬ 
pilers.  1892  Printers  Catalogue ,  Sizes  of  Cards  . .  Extra 
Thirds,  3  X  i£  in.  Thirds,  3  X  i£  in.  1892  Publisher s 
Catalogue,  Extra  foolscap  octavo. 

d.  Of  superior  or  unusual  quality ;  in  Extra 
binding,  etc.  Hence  Extra  binder. 

1850  Mrs.  Stowe  Uncle  Tom's  C.  iv,  Her  corn-cakes  isn’t 
extra,  not  extra  now,  Jinny’s  corn-cakes  isn’t.  1875  Ure 
Diet.  Arts  I.  424  The  cover  of  the  book  in  extra  binding  is 
generally  fitted  on  piecemeal.  Ibid.  I.  425  The  implement 
generally  used  by  the  extra  binder  for  cutting  the  edges  of 
single  books  is  the  plough. 

B.  adv.  a.  With  adjs.  or  advbs. :  Beyond  the 
ordinary  degree,  unusually.  Sometimes  hyphened 
as  Comb. ;  upon  the  resulting  adj.  a  parasynthetic 
sb.  is  occas.  formed,  as  extra-moral ,  extra-moralist. 

In  recent  years,  the  latest  edition  of  several  London  evening 
papers  has  been  called  the  extra-special  edition,  the  latest 
hut  one  being  called  ‘  special  ’. 

1823  Syd.  Smith  Botany  B.  Wks.  1859  II.  15/2  Those 
extra-moralists  . .  refuse  to  associate  with  a  convict  legally 
pardoned.  1863  Kingsley  Water-bab.,  He  must  be  an  extra 
good  boy  that  day.  1868  Darwin  in  Life  Ip  Lett.  (1887)  III. 
80  Any  such  extra-sterile  individuals  . .  it  they  should  here¬ 
after  breed  with  other  individuals.  Mod.  Extra-superfine 
cloth.  Extra  fine  tallow.  Extra  refined  petroleum.  Extra 
strong  binding. 

b.  In  excess  of  the  usual  or  specified  amount. 

Mod.  The  larger  edition  contains  three  maps  extra.  At¬ 
tendance  is  charged  for  extra. 

C.  sb.  What  is  extra  or  additional ;  an  item 
beyond  the  school  curriculum  ;  one  not  included 
in  a  tradesman’s  contract,  or  a  table  d’hote  bill  of 
fare ;  an  additional  piece  of  work ;  anything  given 
in  addition  or  for  which  an  extra  charge  is  made ; 
the  extra  charge  itself ;  an  extra  fee  ;  an  additional 
issue  of  a  newspaper  ;  spec,  at  cricket,  a  run  scored 
otherwise  than  off  the  bat. 

1803  R.  Pering  in  Naval  Chron.  XV.  154  The  extra  was 
divided  into  nights  and  tides.  1861  Thackeray  Round 
Papers,  100  Years  hence  137  We  supplied  him  with  little 
comforts  and  extras.  1866  L.  Carroll  A  lice  in  IV onderland 
ix.  143  ‘With  extras?’. Yes  ..  we  learned  French  and 
music.’  1870  Dickens  E.  Drood  iii,  They  are  neither  of 
Miss  Twinkleton’s  inclusive  regulars,  nor  of  her  extras.  1876 
Mozley  Univ.  Sertn.  vi.  (1877)  126  A  confounding  and 
baffling  extra,  which  was  not  even  formally  provided  for  in 
his  scheme.  1884  Lillynvhite's  Cricket  Ann.  55,  332  [runs] 
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including  30  extras.  1888  Harper  s  Mag \  LXXVII.  690/1 
Hourly  extras  were  issued,  and  the  circulation . .  reached  upon 
one  day  of  the  riot. .  70,000  copies.  1889  Daily  Nevus  5  Aug. 
7/6  The  association  figure  for  this  class  of  iron  becomes  £  7  5.?., 
and  hoops  and  strips  are  raised  10$. . .  with  *  extras  ’  for  special 
gauges.  Mod,  The  builder  took  the  contract  very  low, 
hoping  to  recoup  himself  by  extras. 

||  Extra  (e  kstra),/^/.  rare.  [I,,  extra  (earlier 
cxtrad)  outside  ( adv .  and  prep.),  contracted  form 
of  extcrd(d),  abl.  fem.  of  exter  (see  Exterior)  in 
phrase  extern  parte  on  the  outer  side.]  Outside, 
externally  to. 

1852  W.  Grove  in  Phil.  Trans.  CXLII.  87  There  was  some 
effect  exhibited  extra  the  voltaic  circuit. 

Extra-  (e’kstra ),  prefix.  The  L.  adv.  and  prep. 
extra  (see  prec.)  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  occur 
in  composition  during  the  classical  period,  though 
post-classically  it  formed  a  few  vbs.  like  extrdclu- 
dere  to  shut  out,  extrdvagdrl  to  wander  outside 
(whence  extravagant).  Classical  L.  had  however 
the  adj.  extraordindrius  Extraordinary,  f.  phrase 
extra  ordineni  outside  the  regular  order,  and  late 
L.  also  extramundanus  Extramundane,  f.  phrase 
extra  mtindutn,  extrdmiirdnus  (cf.  Extramural) 
f.  extra  murum  (or  miiros),  extrdndturdlis  ‘  extra¬ 
natural  ’,  f.  extra  ndluram.  Many  similar  adjs. 
were  formed  in  med.L.  on  phrases  in  which  extra 
is  a  prep.,  and  some  of  these  are  adopted  in  Eng., 
as  extra-provincial.  As  the  suffix  employed  in  such 
formations  was  nearly  always  identical  with  that 
used  to  form  an  adj.  from  the  sb.  governed  by 
extra ,  the  words  have  the  appearance  of  being  f. 
extra-  fadj.  (the  actual  formation,  on  extra  prep. 
+  sb.  +  suffix,  being  obscured) ;  thus  extraordinary 
is  felt  as  meaning  ‘  outside  of  what  is  ordinary  ’. 
In  recent  times  an  enormous  number  of  adjs.  of 
this  type  have  been  formed.  The  most  important 
compounds  of  extra-,  and  those  requiring  etymo¬ 
logical  explanation,  are  given  in  their  alphabetical 
place  ;  of  the  remainder  only  a  selection  can  be 
given  in  the  following  lists,  many  nonce-words  of 
obvious  meaning  being  omitted. 

I.  Adjs.  with  general  sense  ‘situated  outside 
something’  (e.g.  in  Anat.  a  specified  organ  or 
member),  ‘lying  outside  the  province  or  scope  of’ 
(a  specified  branch  of  science,  department  of  specu¬ 
lation  or  practice). 

Extra-a  cinous  Anat.,  outside  the  acinus  or 
racemose  gland  ;  see  Acinus  4.  Extra-alime  n- 
tary,  situated  outside  the  alimentary  canal.  Extra- 
analo'gical,  out  of  the  range  of,  not  in  accordance 
with,  analogy.  Extra-arti’stic,  out  of  the  range 
of,  having  nothing  to  do  with,  art.  Extra-atmo- 
sphe-ric,  of  or  pertaining  to  space  beyond  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  Extra-a'xillar  Bot.  —  next.  Extra- 
a'xillary  Bot.,  growing  from  above  or  below  the 
axils.  Extra-tn-ita'nnic,  not  existing  in  Britain. 
Extra-bu'r glial,  beyond  the  boundary  of  the 
burgh.  Extra-cano-nical,  not  classed  among  the 
canonical  books.  Extra-ca-psular,  ‘  outside  a 
capsule,  having  special  reference  to  the  articular 
capsules’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1S84).  Extra-cathe¬ 
dral  [L.  cathedra  chair],  outside  the  pulpit. 
Extra-ce’llular  Biol.,  situated  or  taking  place 
outside  the  walls  of  a  cell.  Extra-cliri  stian, 
outside  the  range  of  Christian  thought ;  not  to  be 
discussed  from  a  Christian  point  of  view.  Extra- 
crvical,  beyond  the  province  or  privileges  of  a 
citizen ;  hence  Extra-civically  adv.  Extra- 
clau'stral,  living  out  of  a  cloister ;  secular. 
Extra-co'nstellary  Astron.,  situated  outside, 
hence,  not  classed  under,  any  constellation.  Extra- 
co'nstellated  ppl.  a.  =  prec.  Extra-co'rial  [L-. 
cori-um  hide-f -al],  pertaining  to  the  outside  skin 
or  epidermis.  Extra-corpo'real,  outside  the  body. 
Extra-cosmical,  acting  outside  the  cosmos  or 
universe.  Extra-cramial  Anat.,  lying  or  situated 
outside  the  skull.  Extra-cu-rial  [f.  L.  curia 
court  of  justice],  arranged  or  made  outside  a 
court  of  law.  Extra-cuta'neous,  outside  the 
skin,  outside  the  true  skin  as  opposed  to  the  epi¬ 
dermis.  Extra-decre'tal,  not  included  in  the 
‘  Decretals  ’.  Extra  -  esse'ntial,  not  included 
in  the  essence  of  some  thing ;  hence  Extra-es- 
se'ntially  adv.  Extra-Eirropean,  not  found  in 
Europe.  Extra-folia'ceous  Bot.,  without  or  ex¬ 
ternal  to  the  leaf.  Extra-fo’rmal,  beyond  or  away 
from  the  strict  form;  informal.  Extra-gala'ctic 
Astron.,  outside  the  galaxy  or  Milky-way.  Extra- 
governme'ntal,  beyond  the  province  or  proper 
course  of  government.  Extra-gramma'tical  (see 
quot.l.  Extra-histo'ric,  situated  outside  or  be¬ 
yond  the  sphere  of  history ;  also  Extra-liisto'rical. 
Extra-hu  man,  outside  the  human  race,  or  the 
conditions  of  human  life.  Extra-lurndredal, 


not  included  in  any  hundred.  Extra-indu  ctive, 
beyond  the  province  of,  or  unattainable  by,  induc¬ 
tion.  Extra-intelle  ctual,  beyond  the  reach  of, 
or  imperceptible  by,  the  intellect.  Extra-juda'ical, 
outside  the  conditions  of  the  Jewish  dispensation. 
Extra-jvvgal,  beyond,  or  not  harnessed  to,  the 
yoke.  Extra-ju'ral  [f.  L.  jur-,  jus  law  +  -al] 
(see  qnot.).  Extra-legal,  beyond  the  province 
of  law ;  not.  regulated  by  law.  Extra- li’mital 
[L.  limit-em,  limes  +  -al],  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
country  or  district.  Extra-li'mitary,  situated 
beyond  the  limit  or  bounds.  +  Extra-lrneal, 
beyond  or  off  the  line  of  rectitude.  Extra-lo'gi- 
cal,  lying  beyond  the  legitimate  domain  of  logic ; 
hence  Extra-lo’gically  adv.  +  Extra-niari'ne, 
of  or  pertaining  to  what  is  beyond  the  sea  ;  from 
beyond  the  sea.  Extra-ma’trical  [L.  matric-em, 
matrix  (see  Matrix)  +  -al],  situated  outside  the 
matrix  or  receptacle  of  a  parasitical  plant.  Extra- 
matrimo’nial,  outside  of  matrimonial  relations. 
Extra-me  dial,  lying  outside  or  beyond  the  mid¬ 
dle  line.  Extra-meri’dional  Astron.,  of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  deviation  from  the  meridian.  Extra- 
metaphysical,  outside  the  sphere  of  metaphysical 
enquiry.  Extra -metrical,  exceeding  the  number 
of  feet  or  syllables  proper  to  a  metre ;  =  Hyperme¬ 
trical.  Extra-metropoTitan,  situated  outside 
the  metropolitan  boundary.  Extra-national, 
outside  the  limits  of  a  nation.  Extra-na'tural 
[L.  extrdndturdlis  unnatural],  outside  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  natural  laws.  Extra-nu'clear,  placed 
outside  the  nucleus  of  a  cell.  Extra-o'cular, 
situated  or  occurring  outside  the  eyes.  Extra- 
ofii-cial,  outside  the  legitimate  duties  or  emolu¬ 
ments  of  an  office.  Extra-o’rbital  Zool.,  situated 
outside  the  orbit  or  eye-cavity  (of  a  crustacean) ; 
hence,  Extra-o  rbitally  adv.  Extra-pare  ntal, 
occurring  outside  the  body  of  the  parent.  Extra- 
patria-rchal,  outside  the  conditions  of  the  patri¬ 
archal  dispensation.  Extra-peritone'al,  ‘  outside 
the  peritoneum’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1884).  Extra¬ 
physical,  not  subject  to  physical  laws  or  methods. 
Extra-pla’netary,  beyond  the  region  of  the 
planets’  movements.  Extra-po'pular,  outside  or 
independent  of  the  people  ;  not  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  the  people.  Extra-professional,  (a)  of 
persons :  out  of  the  ranks  of  a  profession  ;  (6)  of 
things  :  outside  the  course  of  professional  duties. 
Extra-red,  said  of  rays  outside  the  visible  spec¬ 
trum  at  its  red  extremity ;  also  ultra-red.  Extra- 
re'gular,  outside  of,  or  transgressing  the  rule  ;  in 
addition  to  what  is  regular  ;  hence,  Extra-re’gu- 
larly  adv.  Extra-sacerdo'tal,  outside  or  form¬ 
ing  no  part  of  the  priesthood.  Extra-screntific, 
beyond  the  scope  of  science,  incapable  of  scientific 
investigation.  Extra-scri'ptural,  drawn  from 
sources  outside  the  Scriptures ;  hence  Extra- 
scriptura'lity.  Extra-se  nsible  a.  and  sb., 
(something  that  is)  beyond  the  reach  of  sen¬ 
suous  perception.  Extra-sensuous  =  prec. 
adj.  Extra-spe’ctral,  lying  outside  the  visible 
spectrum.  Extra-sto  machal,  taking  place  out¬ 
side  the  stomach.  Extra-syllogi  stic,  beyond 
the  scope  of,  or  irreducible  to,  a  syllogism.  Extra- 
ta'bular,  not  contained  in  a  table  or  list  of  weights, 
etc.  Extra-tellurian,  beyond  or  away  from  the 
earth.  Extra-tellu'ric,  outside  or  not  found 
among  the  constituent  elements  of  the  earth. 
Extra-te  mporal,  outside  of,  or  forming  no  part 
of,  the  sequence  of  time.  Extra-terrene,  Extra¬ 
terrestrial  =  existing  or  originating  outside 
the  earth  or  its  atmosphere.  Extra-the'cal  Zool. 
and  Bot.,  situated  outside  the  theca.  Extra- 
thei  stic,  beyond  the  range  of  theism ;  indepen¬ 
dent  of  theistic  inquiry.  Extra-torrid,  existing 
outside  the  torrid  zone.  Extra-tro  pical,  existing, 
situated,  or  taking  place  outside  the  tropics.  Extra- 
unive'rsity,  of  or  pertaining  to  matters  outside 
the  university.  Extra-turban,  beyond  or  outside 
the  walls  of  a  city.  Extra-u'terine,  existing, 
formed,  or  taking  place  outside  the  uterus.  Extra¬ 
violet  Optics,  said  of  rays  outside  the  visible 
spectrum  at  its  violet  extremity.  Extra-zodiacal 
Astron.,  situated  outside  the  zodiac.  Also  Extra¬ 
judicial,  Extra-mural,  etc. 

1878  T.  Bryant  Pract.  Surg.  (1879)  II.  245  The  “extra- 
acinous  infiltrations  of  the  same  cells.  1877  Huxley  Anat. 
Inv.  Anim.  xi.  644  The  “extra-alimentary  tissues.  1846 
Grote  Greece  (1862)  I.  xvi.  342  The  *  extra-analogical  features 
of  the  stories.  1880  Vern.  Lee  Bclcaro  i.  12  Those  foreign, 

'  extra-artistic,  irrelevant  interests.  1871  Herschei.  in 
Month.  Nat.  XXXI.  169  Evidence  not  to  be  refused  of  its 
'extra-atmospheric  origin.  1851  Ogilvie,  * Extra-axillar. 
1829  Loudon  Encycl.  Plants  433  Flowers  solitary,  axillary, 
or  "extra-axillary,  but  more  frequently  terminating.  1882 
V ines  Sachs'  Bot.  490  A  few  cases  of  ..  extra-axillary  branch¬ 


ing.  1770  Pennant  Zool.  IV.  87  Catalogue  of  the  European 
Quadrupeds,  Birds,  and  Reptiles  "Extra- Britannic.  1866 
Carlyle  E.  Irving  122  At  the  southern  “extra-burghal  park 
of  Kirkcaldy.  1831  W.  H.  Mill  Christa-saugfld  (1842) 
Pref.  p.  xxvii,  The  “extra-canonical  books  of  Tobit  and 
Judith.  1877  C.  Geikie  Christ  xlix.  (1879)  585  He  was  inti¬ 
mately  familiar . .  with  the  honored  extra-canonical  writings. 
1885  E.  R.  Lankester  in  Encycl.  Brit.  XIX.  84^/2  “Extra- 
capsular  protoplasm.  1862  A  thenseum  1  Nov.  553  Those  who 
would  muzzle  the  clergyman  in  his  literary  inquiries  and  his 
“extra-cathedral  life.  1867  J.  Hogg  Microsc.  11.  i.  258  This 
process  of  a  new  formation  begins  in  the  “extracellular  fluid. 
1876  tr.  I  Vagner' s  Gen.  Pathol.  154  Coloring  matter ..  passes 
out  of  the  capillaries  free  or  extra-cellular.  1870  Huxley 
Lay  Serin,  xiv.  375  Science  and  philosophy . .  are  neither 
Christian,  or  Unchristian,  but  are  “Extrachristian ..  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  give  you  some  vision  of  this  Extrachristian 
world.  1801  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Res'.  XII.  5x0  Those 
men . .  were  proceeding  “extra-civically  perhaps,  but  surely 
with  sound  patriotism.  1889  R.  L.  Poole  Wyclif s  De  Off. 
Reg.  112  marg..  The  status  of  the  “extraclaustral  clergy 
instituted  by  Christ  is  the  most  perfect.  1823  Crabb  Technol. 
Diet.  I,  * Extra-constcllary  stars,  i860  in  Worcester,  and 
in  mod.  Diets.  1730-6  Bailey,  *  Extra-constellated '.  1842 

Prichard  Nat.  Hist.  Man  80  All  these  varieties  have  their 
seat  [in]  the  “extracorial  or  exodermal  structure.  1865 
Gkoi  e  Plato  1 1,  xxiv.  218  Its  prior  “extra-corporeal  existence. 
Ibid.  I.  i.  158  He  did  not  proclaim  his  Nous  to  be  a  power¬ 
ful  “extra-cosmical  Architect.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *  Extra¬ 
cranial.  1887  S.  Sexton  in  Amcr.  Ann.  Deaf  July  153 
The  hearing  organ  in  man  has  both  an  intracranial  and  an 
extracranial  origin.  1882  B.  Leech  in  Contemp.  Rev.  Mar. 
473  Those  “extra-curial  settlements,  without  which  the  Act 
will  prove  a  complete  legislative  failure.  1842  Prichard 
Nat.  Hist.  Man  77  The  varieties  in  the  colour  of  the  body, 
and  the  texture  of  the  inner  and  outer  integuments,  depend 
on  the  organisation  of  parts,  which  are  in  one  sense  “extra- 
cutaneous.  1563  87  Foxe  A.  4-  M.  ( 1596)  5/1  “Extradecretal 
&  extravagant  constitutions.  1666  Boyle  Orig.  Formes 
4  Qual.,  Tis  “extra-essential  to  the  Form  that  is  said  to 
be  previous.  1676  Glanvill  Ess.  vii.  25  They  persw'aded 
modestly  in  all  extraessential  doctrines.  1823  De  Quin- 
cey  Whs.  (1863)  XIII.  50  note.  Something  extra-essential 
in  the  philosophy.  a  1652  J.  Smith  Set.  Disc.  iv. 
1 12  They  ought  to  judge  of  things  as  they  are  in  their 
own  naked  essences,  and  not  with  respect  to  that  which 
“extra-essentially  adheres  to  them.  1826  Kirby  &  Sr. 
Entomol.  III.  42  Neither  can  it  be  affirmed  of  “extra- 
European  species.  1793  Martyn  Lang.  Bot.,  Extrafolia - 
cese  stipulx.  “Extrafoliaceous  stipules.  1829  Loudon  En¬ 
cycl.  Plants  147  Prickles  two,  extra-foliaceous.  1884  in 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1833  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Discuss.  (1852)140 
The  distinction  of  the  enthymeme  through  the  :  extraformal 
character  of  its  premises.  1851  Nichol  Archit.  Heav.  no 
An  “extra-galactic  phenomenon.  1870  Proctor  Other 
Worlds  xi.  264  The  scattered  stars  of  very  low  magnitudes 
in  the  extragalactic  heavens.  1866  A.  I„  Perry  Elem.  Pol. 
Econ.  (1873)  515  [It]  is  as  pitiful  on  the  one  side  as  it  is 
“extra-governmental  on  the  other.  1873  Earle Philol.  Eng. 
Tongue  §  203  A  group,  .“extra-grammatical,  .in  the  sense 
that  they  do  not  enter  into  the  grammatical  construction. 
1846  Grotf.  Greece  1.  iv.  I.  111  They  included  elements 
human  and  historical  as  well  as  elements  divine  and  “extra- 
historical.  Ibid.  1.  i.  I.  1  Various  monstrous  natures,  ultra¬ 
human  and  “extra-human,  who  cannot  with  propriety  be 
called  gods.  1864  MaineHhit.  Lami.  (1876)  12  Supposing  an 
extra-human  interposition.  1877  Morley  Crit.  Misc.  Ser. 
11.  332  His  conditions  are  wholly  extra-human.  1875  Stubbs 
Const.  Hist.  I.  xi.  402  note,  A  manor  of  ancient  demesne 
was  “extra-hundredal.  1856  Dove  Logic  Chr.  Faith  v.  i. 
§  1.  246  The  idea  of  mind  is  “extra-inductive.  1885  Life  J. 
Hinton  vi.  118  It  is  “extra-intellectual  as  the  ‘line’  is  extra- 
sensuous.  1858  Gladstone  Homer  II.  6  The  vestiges  of 
extra-patriarchal  and  “extra-judaicai  relations  between  God 
and  man  are  undeniable.  1782  Pownall  Antiquities  259 
We  read  in  Homer,  in  the  case  of  Achilles'  chariot,  of  an 
additional  “extrajugal  horse.  1875  Poste  Gains  iv.  Comm, 
(ed.  2)  516  “Extra-jural  or  outside  the  court.  1644  Hunton 
Find.  Treat.  Monarchy  ix.  65  It  concernes  only  . .  their 
Absolute,  “extra-legall  Will ;  not  their  Authority.  1806  W. 
Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev.  IV.  239  The  extra-legal  perpetuation 
of  authority.  1871  Freeman  Hist.  Ess.  Ser.  1.  xii.  384  The 
word  ‘  Government  ’.  .has  come  to  be  applied  to  this  extra- 
legal  body.  1889  Spectator  12  Oct.  465/2  The  legal  and 
extra-legal  expenditure,  .for  election  purposes.  1874  Coues 
Birds  N.-W.  45  The  “extralimital  quotations  to  the  south¬ 
ward  are  very  numerous.  1883  A'ature  XXVII.  221  Other 
species,  .and  hybrids,  which  are  extra-limital,  or  may  sooner 
or  later  he  found  straying  into  Switzerland.  1820 T.  Mitchell 
Aristoph.  I.  73  note ,  The  Megarians.  .had  cultivated  some 
sacred  “extralimitary  land.  1847  in  Craig.  1691  Norris 
Pract.  Disc.  254  He  [the  sinner]  chooses  by  “extra-lineal 
motions  to  violate  the  Sacred  interest  of  Society.  1833  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  Discuss.  (1852)  139  The  two  books-  of  the 
Prior  Analytics  [Aristotle’s],  .are  swelled  with  “extralogical 
discussions.  1864  Bowen  Logic  ix.  269  The  consideration 
of  Fallacies  is  extralogical.  a  1856  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
(Ogilv.),  A  universal  quantification  of  the  predicate  in 
affirmatives  has  been  frequently  recognized .  .“extralogically. 
1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  20*  Medicinall  sub¬ 
ject,  of  heathen  production,  and  “extramarine  importation. 
1884  Bovver  &  Scott  De  Bary’s  Phaner.  4-  Perns  383  In 
Cuscuta  the  “extrainatrical  portion  is  very  little  developed. 
1811  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  XXXII.  118  Does  not 
Christianity  expressly  declare  against  all  “extra-matrimonial 
gratification?  1852  Dana  Crust.  247  The  praemedial  and 
“extramedial  [areolets]  are  usually  coalescent.  1833  Her- 
schel  Astron.  ii.  90  If  it  [the  pole  star]  pass  from  one  to  the 
other  apparent  culmination  in  unequal  intervals  of  time,  it 
is  equally  certain  that  an  “extra-meridional  error  must  exist. 
1856  Dove  Logic  Chr.  Faith  v.  i.  §  1.  244  The  hypothesis 
itself . .  is  “extra-metaphysical.  1863  Clarke  &  Glover 
Shahs.  Whs.  I.  xviii,  Of  another  practice . .  making  a  line  end 
with  two  unaccented  **  extrametrical  ’  syllables.  1885  Lam 
Times  LXXIX.  253/1  This  Act ..  only  concerned  “extra¬ 
metropolitan  local  boards.  1864  Kingslev  Rom.  4-  Tent.v iii. 
(1875)  201  Out  of  a  political  fact,  arose  the  “extra-national. . 
position.  1794  I  .Williams  Crying  Up.  55  node.  This . .  ’extra- 
natural  Statesman.  1876  Huxley  Lett.  Evolut.  in  Cycl.  Sc. 
(1883)  I.  607  There  may  have  been  a  time  when  . .  extra¬ 
natural  agencies  interfered  with  the  general  course  of  Nature. 
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1887  Q.  JtmL  Micro  sc.  Sc.  XXVIII.  96  The  *extranuclear 
network  (intracellular)  is  apparently  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  intranuclear,  since  the  two  have  been  shown  to  be  con¬ 
tinuous  in  many  cells.  1826  Kirby  &  Sp.  Entoni .  (1828)  III. 
xxxiv.  513  In  Nepa  the  antennas  may  be  called  *extraocular. 
*875  H.  Walton  D/s.  Eye  768  Complications  of  cataract 
with  extra-ocular  disease.  1797  Monthly  Rev.  XXII.  240 
Mr.  Robinson,  .must  excuse  us  from  attention  to  *extra- 
official  matters.  1826  Miss  Mitford  Village  Ser.  11.  (1863) 
332  Many  a  job,  extra-official,  hath  he  turned  his  hand  to. 
1852  Dana  Crust.  37 3  The  arm  projects,  .beyond  the  *extra- 
orbital  spine.  1870  Rolleston  Anint.  Life  3  The  duct  of 
the  *extraorbitally-placed  portion.  1864  Athenaeum  No. 
1920.  215/3  The  individuality  of  the  butterfly  is  ..  perfect 
through  all  these  visible  and  *extra-parental  metamor¬ 
phoses.  1858  Gladstone  Homer  II.  6  In  .  ^extra-patri¬ 
archal  ..  relations.  1836  Todd  Cycl.  Anal.  I.  19/2  The 
viscera  intra-peritoneal  and  ^extra-peritoneal.  1822  [G. 
Grote]  Anal.  Inf.  Nat.  Relig.  109  Applications  for  *extra- 
physical  guidance.  1869  Phipson  tr.  Guillem  in's  Sun  77 
The  aphelion  distance  of  the  comet  of  1844.  .is  lost  in  ^extra- 
planetary  space.  1847  Grote  Greece  1.  xxxi.  IV.  21 1  An 
Aextra-popular  or  privileged  few.  1856  Ibid.  11.  xciv.  XII. 
358  A  greater  and  a  less  measure  of  extra-popular  authority. 
1799  Beddoes  Contrib.  Phys.  <$•  Med.  Knowl.  Introd. 
10  I  he  leisure  of  the  ^extra- professional  members.  1849 
Grote  Greece  11.  lxviii.  (1862)  VI.  129  No  extra-professional 
person  thinks  of  contesting  tne  decision  of  a  surgeon.  18. . 
Med.  Ref  os.  (Ogilv.),  These  studies  were  extraprofessional. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  vi.  254  Water  then  absorbs  all  the 
f  extra  red  rays  of  the  sun.  1649  Jf.r.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp. 
Pref.  P  24  An  *extraregular  ..  punishment.  1678  Lively 
Orac.  ii.  §  53.  258  Men.  .set  up  new  extraregular  Courts  of 
Justice.  1739  J.  Trapp  Right,  over-much  (1758)  34  These 
extra-regular  novelists.  1649  Jer.  Taylor  Gt.  Exemp.  m. 
xiv.  21  *Extraregularly. .  holy  persons  have  miscarried  in 
battle.  183$  I.  Taylor  Sfir.  Despot,  iii.  95  An  *extra- 
sacerdotal  class,  namely  that  of  the  prophets.  1874  H.  R. 
Reynolds  John  Baft.  v.  §  2.  325  It  may  be  pronounced 
transcendental,  or  *extra-scientific.  1825  Coleridge  Aids 
Reft.  (1848)  I.  144  Each  of  these  *extra-scriptural  ar¬ 
ticles  of  faith.  1875  E.  White  Life  in  Christ  iv.  xxvi. 
(1878)  416  We  should  bring  forward  some  extra-scriptural 
evidence  of  the  recognition  of  the  doctrine.  1842  G.  S. 
Faber  Provinc.  Lett.  (1844)  II.  48  That  congeries  of  *Extra- 
scripturalities  and  Unscripturalities  which  characterised 
the  fourth  century.  1874  Lewes  Prob.  Life  $  Mind  II. 
iv.  §  85  The  distinction  . .  between  the  conception  of  atoms 
as  *extrasensibles  and  the  conception  of  them  as  conve¬ 
nient  fictions.  1885  Life  %  Hinton  vi.  118  *Extra-sen- 
suous.  1849  Mrs.  Somerville  Connex.  Phys.  Sc.  xxiv. 
236  There  are  three  *extra-spectral  lines  beyond  the  red. 
1881  Darwin  Earthworms  4,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
other  case  of -'extra-stomachal  digestion.  1855  H.  Spencer 
Princ.  Psychol.  (1872)  II.  vi.  viii.  99  Simple  deliverances 
of  reason  . .  having  the  highest  degree  of  certainty,  which 
are  entirely  *extra-syllogistic.  1780  Kirwan  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LXXXI.  29  The  ^extra-tabular  proportions  are  to 
be  sought  in  the  manner  already  shewn.  1881  1  gth  Cent. 
455  Divine  beings  and  *extra-tellurian  life.  1868  Lockyer 
Heavens  (ed.  3)  197  The  *extra- telluric  matters  of  which 
the  meteor  was  composed.  1865  Grote  Plato  I.  i.  22 
note ,  In  the  Platonic  Parmenides  we  find  to  €£at</>vrj<: . .  an 
^extra-temporal  moment.  1863  De  Quincey  Ceylon  Wks. 
XI.  10  A  local.. upon  our  earth,  and  not  in  some  *extra- 
terrene  orb.  1868  Lockyer  Heavens  (ed.  3)  188  Bodies 
situated  in  the  -extra-terrestrial  regions.  1882  Nature 
XXVII.  173  The  oblique  direction  of  the  meteor  . .  is  an¬ 
other  evidence  of  its  extra-terrestrial  origin.  1856  Lind¬ 
say  Brit.  Lichens  70  The  spores,  .sometimes  appear  naked, 
or  *extrathecal.  1887  G.  H.  Fowler  in  Q.  Jrnl.  Microsc. 
Sc.  XXVIII.  7  By  far  the  greatest  thickness  of  the  coral  is 
laid  down  . .  by  the  calicoblasts  of  the  extra-thecal  part  of 
the  polyp.  1881  G.  J.  RoMANEs  in  Nature  XXIV.  429  It 
is  neither  theistic  nor  atheistic  ;  it  is  simply  *extra-theistic. 
1852  Dana  Crust.  11.  1510  The  *extra-torrid  species  belong 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Mediterranean.  1783  Blagden 
in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII,  368  The  cold.. abated  20  or  30 
degrees,  .no  greater  alteration  than  frequently  takes  place 
in  most  ^extratropical  climates.  1830  Lindley  Nat.  Syst. 
Bot.  232  Verbascum  is  wholly  extratropical.  1862  Dana 
Man.  Geol.  615  The  cold  extratropical  currents  that  flow 
towards  the  equator.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  30  Nov.  4/1  *Ex- 
tra  university  experience.  1773  Gent l.  Mag.  XLIII.  634 
Extra-urban  cemeteries.  1709  J.  Yonge  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XXVI.  428  *Extra-uterine  Embryo’s  have  been  sometimes 
found.  1803  Edin.  Rev.  I.  498  An  extra-uterine  gestation 
had  there  taken  place.  1863  Tyndall  Heat  xii.  (1870)  409 
The  pile  was  caused  to  pass  successively  through  positions 
corresponding  to  the  various  colours  of  the  spectrum,  and  to 
its  *extra- violet  rays.  1686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  11.  xiv.  344 
H ’s  Opposition  kindles  it  in  the  Asterism  *Extrazodiacal. 
1869  J.  Martineau  Ess.  II.  359  Stellar  spheres,  seen  from 
an  extrazodiacal  position. 

+  2.  Comb,  of  L.  extra  adv.,  with  sense  ‘  in  an 
external  condition  ’.  Obs. 

1713  A.  Collier  Clavis  Univ.  Introd.  (1836)  6  My  enquiry 
is  not  concerning  the  Existence,  but  altogether  of  the  Extra¬ 
existence  of  certain  things. 

Extract  (ekstrse*kt),/^/.  a.  [ad.  L.  ex tract-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  extrahere  to  Extract.]  Extracted  ; 
in  various  senses  of  the  vb. 

+  1.  pa.  pple.  a.  Taken  out,  obtained  out  of 
something,  b.  Derived  (from  a  source),  descended 
(from  an  ancestry),  c.  Distracted,  taken  out  of 
one’s  wits  ;  cf.  Extraught  2,  Extracting  ppl.  a. 

a.  1515  Barclay  Egloges  iv.  (1570)  Cvj/2  To  sing  one 
ballade  extract  of  sapience.  1610  Markham  Masterp.  1. 
civ.  206  Oyles  extract  out  of  wood  or  mettals  will  last  long. 
a  1626  Bacon  Max.  Uses  Com.  Law  iii.  (1630)  13  The 
leasee  by  implication  shall  have  the  warren  discharged  and 
extract  during  his  lease. 

b.  1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  425/3  Saynt  rigoberte . .  was 
extract  or  come  out  of  the  moste  excellent  lygnage.  1525 
Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  II.  clxxxi.  [clxxvii].  551  He  was  ex- 
tracte  by  his  mother  syde  of  a  duke  of  Bretayne.  1603 
Holland  Plutarch's  Mor.  1024  The  Sun.  .is  the  very  issue 
extract  from  that  Good,  a  1641  Br.  Mountagu  Acts  <5- 


Mon.  (1642)  233  Herod  was.  .originally  a  Jew,  extract  from 
them  who,  upon  the  Edict  of  Cyrus,  returned  at  the  first 
time,  .to  Jerusalem. 

C.  1608  Hist.  Hamblet  ii.  Ciijb,  To  try  if  men  of  great 
account  bee  extract  out  of  their  wits. 

2.  ppl.  a.  Drawn  or  taken  out.  Now  only  in 
Extract  decree  (Scots  Law  :  cf.  Extract  v.  2  c). 

1643  T.  Goodwin  Child  of  Light  195  Theoriginall . .  is  more 
authenticall  then  extract  copies.  1708  J.  Philips  Cyder  11. 
65  Stor’d  with  Streams  Egregious,  Rum  and  Rice’s  Spirit 
extract.  1856  Act  19--20  Viet.  c.  56  §  35  marg ,  Sheriff  may 
seize  Books  of  Crown  Debtor  under  Extract  Decree.  1861 
W.  Bell  Diet.  La7o  Scot.  373/2  The  form  and  execution  of 
extract  decrees. 

Extract  (e-kstrsekt),  sb.  [In  senses  1-3  ad.  L. 
cxtract-um,  neut.  pa.  pple.  of  extrahere  to  Ex¬ 
tract.  In  sense  5  repr.  L.  extracta,  fem.  pa.  pple., 
used  subst.  in  Eng.  Law  ( =  AF.  estrete :  see  Es¬ 
treat).  In  sense  6  perh.  formed  in  Eng.  on 
Extract  v.  ;  cf.  however  OF.  estraite  in  same 
sense.] 

I.  1 1.  gen.  Something  drawn  or  taken  out 
of  a  thing  ;  also  fig.  the  ‘  pith  ’  of  a  matter.  Obs. 

1570  Levins  Manip.  6/20  An  Extracte,  extractum.  1597 
Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  1  vi.  (1611)  307  The  words  of  Adam. . 
‘flesh  of  my  flesh,  and  bone  of  my  bones,’  a  true  native 
extract  out  of  mine  owne  bodie.  1605  Camden  Rem.  140 
heading  (Allusions),  I  will  now  present  vnto  you  a  few 
extracts  out  of  names.  1651  N.  Bacon  Disc.  Govt.  Eng. 

11.  xiii.  116  The  extract  of  all  is,  that  he  [Duke  of  Hertford] 
was  chosen  by  the  People  and  Parliament  then  sitting. 

2.  ‘  The  substance  extracted ;  the  chief  parts 
drawn  from  anything  ’  (J.)  ;  in  mod.  use  ‘  a  phar¬ 
maceutical  term  applied  to  the  tough  or  viscid 
matter  obtained  by  treating  any  substance  with 
solvents  and  then  evaporating  the  solvent  ’  (Watts). 
Also  loosely  used  for  any  preparation  containing 
the  active  principle  of  a  substance  in  a  concen¬ 
trated  form. 

1590  Marlowe  2nd  Pt.  Tambnrl.  iv.  ii,  An  ointment  .. 
Distilled  from  the  . .  simplest  extracts  of  all  minerals.  1605 
Timme  Qiiersit.  iii.  182  One  scruple  of  the  extract  of  be- 
tonie.  1656  H.  More  Enthus.  Tri .  9  This  intoxicating 
Potion  is  made  of  the  extract  of  certain  hearbs.  1712  tr. 
Pomet's  Hist.  Drugs  I.  28  Schroder  makes  an  Extract  of  it 
with.  .Water.  1811  A.  T.  Thomson  Loud.  Disp.  (1818)  617 
In. preparing  all  kinds  of  extracts,  evaporate  the  fluid  as 
quickly  as  possible.  1875  H.  C.  Wood  Therap .  (1879)  *8 
Fluid  extracts  are  very  concentrated  fluid  preparations. 
1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Extract  of  beef.  Mod.  Advt .,  With 
Malt  or  Meat  Extract  an  Ideal  Diet  for  Infants. 
fg.  1645  Quarles  Sol.  Recant,  vii.  34  Wisdom’s  th’ extract 
of  knowledge.  1677  Gilpin  Dannonol.  (1867)  12  Not  only  is  he 
[Satan]  wicked,  but  the  spirit  and  extract  of  wickedness. 
1818  Jas.  Mill  Brit.  India  II.  iv.  ix.  299  Englishmen  con¬ 
sider  English  law  as  the  pure  extract  of  reason.  1847  L. 
Hunt  Men ,  Women ,  <$•  B.  II.  iii.  45  A  specimen  of  the 
volatile  extract  of  Steele. 

+  b.  =  Extractive  B  sb.  2.  Ohs. 

1807  T.  Thomson  Chcm.  (ed.  3)  II.  354  Besides  tannin, 
extract  must  be  present  in  this  precipitate.  1810  Henry 
Elem.Chem.  (1840)11.  188  Vegetable  Extract  or  Extractive 
. .  is  . .  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  generally  of  a  bitterish 
taste.  1813  Sir  H.  Davy  Agric.  Chcm.  iii.  (1814)  85  Extract 
or  the  extractive  principle  exists  in  almost  all  plants  . .  it 
seems  to  be  composed  principally  of  hydrogene,  oxygene, 
carbon  and  a  little  azote, 
e.  transf.  (See  quot.). 

1879  Cassell s  Techn.  Educ.  IV.  261/1  The  latter  [cot (Ton  in 
worn-out  fabrics]  is  destroyed  by  a  chemical  process,  leav¬ 
ing  the  wool  intact,  which  is  then  called  *  extract  ’. 

+  3.  A  summary  ;  an  outline.  Obs .  Cf.  Fr.  ex¬ 
trait,  It.  cstratto. 

1549  Chaloner  Erasmus  on  Folly  G  iij  b,  Let  us  draw  on 
the  other  side  . .  the  extract  of  a  man  of  wisedome.  1605 
Bacon  Adv.  Learn.  11.  vi.  §  1  They  supposed  the  world  to 
bee  the  Image  of  God,  and  man  to  be  an  extract  or  com¬ 
pendious  Image  of  the  World.  1625  — -  Ess.,  Studies  (Arb.) 
11  Some  Bookes  . .  may  be  read  by  Deputy,  and  Extracts 
made  of  them  by  Others.  1656-81  Blount  Glossogr.,  Ex¬ 
tract.  .a  breviate  or  abridgement. 

4.  A  passage  copied  out  of  a  book,  manuscript, 
etc. ;  an  excerpt,  quotation. 

1666  Pepys  Diary  31  July,  [He]  brought  me  up  this  ex¬ 
tract  out  of  the  Flanders  letters  to  day  come.  1707  Floyer 
Physic.  Pulse- Watch  337  To  gratifie  the  Curiosity  of  In¬ 
genious  Inquirers,  I  made  the  following  Extract.  1803 
Med .  Jrnl.  X.  142  These  extracts  are  long.  1872  Ray¬ 
mond  Statist.  Mines  #  Mining  192  These  extracts,  .might 
be  still  further  multiplied. 

transf.  1827  Lytton  Pelham  xii,  There  was,  indeed,  a 
motley  congregation ;  country  esquires ;  extracts  from  the 
universities ;  half-pay  officers,  etc. 

5.  Law.  +  a.  =  Estreat  sb.  (obs.).  b.  Sc.  Law 
(see  quot.  1861). 

a.  1670  Blount  Laiu  Did.,  Extracts.  See  Estreats. 

b.  1606  Act  of  Council  in  Sc.  Acts  23  Jas.  VI,  c.  19 
Common  and  ordinarie  Extracts,  for  every  sheet  extracted, 
xiii.  sh.  iiii.  d.  1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  La7v  Scot.  374/1  Ex¬ 
tract.  The  term  extract,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  signifies 
either  the  proper  written  evidence,  or  warrant  on  which 
diligence  or  execution  on  a  judicial  decree  may  issue ;  or  it 
signifies  a  copy,  authenticated  by  the  proper  officer,  of  a 
deed,  writing,  or  other  entry,  the  principal  of  which,  either 
is  in  a  public  record,  or  a  transcript  of  which,  taken  from 
the  principal,  has  been  preserved  in  a  public  record.  1868 
Act  31-2  Viet.  c.  100.  $68  If  no  Appeal  shall  have  been 
taken,  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  may  give  out  the  Extract. 

+  11.  6.  =  Extraction  5.  Obs.  Cf.  OF.  ex- 
traite. 

1630  B.  Jonson  New  Inn  i.  v,  She  shews  her  extract,  and 
I  honour  her  for  it.  1691  Wood  Ath.  Oxon.  II.  722  He 


was  a  Scot  born,  or  at  least  of  Scotch  extract,  a  1734 
North  Exam.  1.  iii.  (1740)  223  Every  Soul,  who  gets  to  be 
rich,  immediately  enquires  into  his  Extract.  1796  Morse 
Amcr.  Gcog.  I.  344  note,  The  first  child  of  European  extract, 
born  in  New  England. 

Extract  (ekstrarkt),  v.  [f.  L.  extract-  ppl. 
stem  of  extrahere ,  f.  ex-  out  +  trahere  to  draw.  Cf. 
Fr.  extraire. ]  To  draw  out. 

1.  trans.  In  general  sense  :  ‘  To  draw  out  of  any 
containing  body  or  cavity’  (J.). 

Now  only  with  some  notion  of  one  or  other  of  the  more 
specific  senses. 

1570  Levins  Manip.  6/25  To  Extract,  extrahere.  1603 
Shaks.  Meas.for  M.  111.  ii.  50  Is  there  none  of  Pigmalions 
Images,  .to  bee  had  now,  for  putting  the  hand  in  the  pocket, 
and  extracting  [it]  clutch’d  ?  1684  T.  Burnet  Th.  Earth 
I.  vii.  83  If  these  waters  were  any  way  extracted  and  laid 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  nothing  would  be  gain’d  as 
to  the  Deluge  by  that. 

2.  ‘To  take  from  something  of  which  the  thing 
taken  was  a  part  ’  (J.). 

1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  56  They  had  whole  moun- 
taines.  of  excellent  blacke  marble  ..  out  of  which  the 
Imperiall  Palace  was  extracted  and  cut  out.  1667  Milton 
P.  L.  viii.  497  I  now  see  . .  my  self  Before  me  ;  Woman  is 
her  Name,  of  Man  Extracted.  1818  Cruise  Digest  (ed.  2) 

III.  258  Freeholders;  whose  estates  were  afterwards  ex¬ 
tracted  out  of  the  demesnes  of  the  manor. 

b.  esp.  To  copy  out  (a  passage  in  a  book,  etc.); 
also,  to  make  extracts  from  (a  book). 

1607  Topsell  Fourf.  Beasts  (1673)  266  Finding  nothing  of 
substance  in  him  [Gesner]  which  is  not  . .  extracted  . .  by 
them.  1724  Swift  Drapier's  Lett,  iv,  I  have  thought 
it  proper  to  extract  out  of  that  Pamphlet  a  few  of  these 
notorious  Falsehoods.  1798  Ferriar  Illustr.  Sterne  ii. 
43,  I  extract  the  following  passages  as  specimens.  1838-9 
Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  I.  iii.  1.  §8.  149  The  treatise  was  .. 
abridged,  extracted  and  even  turned  into  verse.  1855 
Bain  Senses  $  Int.  11.  iv.  §  13  It  will  be  convenient  to  ex¬ 
tract  entire  the  section  devoted  to  this  subject. 

c.  Sc.  Law.  To  take  out  a  copy  of  (a  recorded 
judgement)  with  a  view  to  execution.  Also  +  To 
extract  forth.  Cf.  Estreat  v. 

1597  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  VI,  177  b,  Collected  ..  and  extracted 
foorth  of  the  Bukes  and  Register  of  the  Actes  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  1606  [see  Extract  sb.  5  b].  1681  Colvil  Whigs  Sup- 
plic.  (1751)  94  He  forg'd  records,  and  them  enacted  To  bear 
false  witness,  when  extracted.  1752  J.  Louthian  Form  of 
Process  App.  (ed.  2)  266  The  Expence  of  extracting  the 
Protestation.  1837  Lockhart  Scott  xx,  The  subalterns,  who 
. .  recorded  and  extracted  the  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
1868  Act  31-32  Viet.  c.  100  §57  Notwithstanding  that  the 
Interlocutor  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  may  have  been  extracted 
and  put  to  Execution. 

absol.  1751  Act  Sederunt  4  Jan.  heading,  Prohibition  by 
the  Lords  against  Agents  to  extract,  or  Extractors  to  agent. 

3.  To  get  out  (the  contents  of  anything)  by  force, 
effort,  or  contrivance ;  to  take  out  (anything  em¬ 
bedded  or  firmly  fixed).  Often  with  reference  to 
surgical  operations,  dentistry,  and  the  like. 

1628  Wither  Brit.  Rememb.  219  Upon  Argeir  we  had  a 
faire  designe  That  much  extracted  from  our  silver  mine. 
1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  iv.  (1723)  215  The., 
mineral  Matter  . .  is  . .  so  diffused  . .  amongst  the  crasser 
matter  . .  that  'twould  never  be  possible  to  separate  and 
extract  it.  1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet  428  The  Stone 
in  the  Bladder  is.  .a  mortal  Disease,  if  not  extracted.  1767 
Gooch  Ti-eat.  Wounds  I.  210  After  many  fruitless  attempts 
to  extract  an  arrow.  1794  S.  Williams  Vermont  190  One 
of  these  customs,  was  that  of  extracting  their  beards  by  the 
roots.  1807-26  S.  Cooper  First  Lines  Surgery  {z d.  5)  158 
Army  surgeons  . .  always  . .  extract  the  ball  as  soon  as 
possible.  1834  Medwin  Angler  in  Wales  II.  112  One  of 
the  best . .  anglers  in  England . .  had  only  been  able  to  extract 
three  of  its  inhabitants.  1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I.  80  He 
took  out  a  knife,  and  picked  at  the  lead  until  he  extracted 
it  from  the  bottle.  1878  L.  P.  Meredith  Teeth  127 
Fractures  in  attempts  to  extract  teeth,  often  expose  the  pulp. 

b.  fig. ;  esp.  to  draw  forth  (a  confession,  money, 
etc.)  against  a  person’s  will. 

1599  Nashe  Lenten  Stuffe  Wks.  1883-4  V.  297  And  there 
[by  torture]  eyther  tear  him  limbe  from  limbe,  but  hee  will 
extract  some  capitall  confession  from  him.  1670  Marvell 
Corr.  cl.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  328, 1  had  writ  sooner  could  I  have 
extracted  out  of  Sir  Philip,  .anything  which  I  thought 
materiall.  1765  H.  Walpole  Otranto  v.  (1798)  78  He  used 
every  insinuating,  .argument  to  extract  her  consent.  1825 
Hone  Every-day  B/c.  I.  1116  He  had  extracted  the  last 
extractable  halfpenny.  1833  Ht.  Martineau  Three  Ages 
iii.  93  Nothing  could  be  extracted  from  him  relative  to  his 
former  associates,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xvi.  108,  I..  tried 
to  extract  some  direct  encouragement  from  him. 

4.  To  obtain  (constituent  elements,  juices,  etc.) 
from  a  thing  or  substance  by  suction,  pressure, 
distillation,  or  any  chemical  or  mechanical  opera¬ 
tion.  Said  both  of  personal  and  material  agents. 

+  Also  intr.  for  ref.  {obs.  rare). 

1594  Plat  Je7uell-ho.,  Chcm.  Concl.  3  The  maner  of  draw¬ 
ing,  or  extracting  of  the  oiles  out  of  hearbes.  1626  Bacon 
Sylva  §  645  Out  of  the  Ashes  of  all  Plants  they  extract  a 
Salt,  which  they  vse  in  Medicines.  1641  French  Distill. 
i.  (1651)  33  Let  the  Spirit  extract  in  digestion  till  no  more 
feces  fall  to  the  bottom.  1667  Milton  P.L.  v.  25  How  the 
Bee  Sits  on  the  Bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet.  1709  G. 
Smith  Laborat.  I.  97  Distil  them  with  water.. till  afl  the 
spirits  are  extracted.  1816  J.  Smith  Panorama  Sc.  <5*  Art 
II.  444  Filter  the  liquor,  wash  the  sediment  with  water, 
till  it  ceases  to  extract  any  thing.  1853  Soyer  Pantroph. 

13 1  When  the  cook  wanted  to  extract  the  salt,  he  first  boiled 
the  meat  well  in  milk.  1875  Ure's  Diet.  Arts  III.  1146 
The  skins  being  present,  the  wine  which  is  in  process  of 
formation  extracts  tannic  acid  from  the  skins. 

absol.  1651  Biggs  Ne7v  Disp.  P79  You  labour,  .in  extract¬ 
ing  after  the  manner  introduc’d  by  Neotcricks. 
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b.  Jig. ;  esp.  to  obtain  (comfort,  pleasure,  happi¬ 
ness)  from  a  specified  source ;  also,  to  draw  out 
(the  sense  of  anything)  ;  to  deduce  (a  doctrine, 
principle,  right,  etc.). 

1596  Davies  Orchestra  ciii,  He  [Love]  first  extracted 
from  th’  earth-mingled  mind  That  heau’nly  fire,  or  quint¬ 
essence  diuine.  1599  Shaks.  Hen.  V ,  11.  ii.  101  May  it  be 
possible,  that  forraigne  hyer  Could  out  of  thee  extract  one 
sparke  of  euill?  1719  Young  Busiris  iv.  i,  To  see  us  act  like 
prudent  men,  And  out  of  ills  extract  our  happiness.  1775 
Johnson  Tax.  jio  Tyr.  44  No  general  right  can  be  extracted 
from  them  [the  charters].  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  317 
note*  In  whatever  situation  he  was  placed  he  [Franklin]  ex¬ 
tracted  something  useful  for  himself  or  others.  1863  Geo. 
Eliot  Roviola  1.  iii,  [He]  means  to  extract  the  utmost  pos¬ 
sible  amount  of  pleasure,  .out  of  this  life.  1890  Ld.  Esher 
in  Law  Times  Rep.  LX  I II.  693/2  It  is  sought  by  this 
defendant  to  extract  from  that  case  this  doctrine,  that,  etc. 

5.  Math.  To  extract  the  root  of  a  number  or 
quantity :  to  obtain  the  root  by  a  mathematical 
process.  Also  J*  To  extract  (a  quantity )  :  to  find 
the  root  of. 

1571  Digges  Pantom.  11.  xxii.  Pij,  From  the  quotient 
thereof,  .extracte  the  quadrate  roote.  1676  Glanvill  Ess. 
iii.  13  The  Method  of  Extracting  Roots  in  the  most  nume¬ 
rous  ./Equations.  1751  Chambers  Cycl.  s.  v.  Extraction , 
To  extract  the  root  out  of  a  given  power,  is  the  same  thing 
as,  etc.  1827  Hutton  Course  Math.  I.  86  Mixed  numbers 
may  be  . .  extracted  by  the  first  or  second  rule.  Ibid.  I.  89 
Extract  the  cube  root  of  571482-19. 

6.  Occasional  uses  after  Lat.  or  Fr. 
fa.  To  take  away,  withdraw.  Obs. 

aisj2  Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  60  O  Lorde,  I  have 
bene  wicked,  and  justlie  may  thow  extract  thy  grace  from 
me.  Ibid.  333  By  your  faynting,  and  by  extracting  of  your 
support,  the  enimeis  ar  incoraged. 

f  b.  Only  in  passive:  To  be  derived  or  descended. 
Const,  from,  of  Obs.  Cf.  Extraction  5. 

c  1489  Caxton  Blatichardyn  xxi.  71  He  is  a  man  come  of 
a  grete  house  and  extracted  of  hyghe  parentage.  1577-87 
Holinshed  Citron.  I.  95/1  Of  the  first,  the  kings  of  Kent 
were  lineallie  extracted.  1605  Camden  Rem.  13  This 
English  tongue  extracted  out  of  the  olde  German,  .is  mixed. 
1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  1.  (1845)  5/1  The  enriching  a 
private  family  (how  well  soever  originally  extracted).  1678 
Wanley  IVond.  Lit.  World  v.  ii.  §  70.  471/2  Michael  the 
eighth,  .extracted  from  the  Comnenian  Emperours. 

f  c.  To  '  derive  ’,  affirm  to  be  derived  from  a 
specified  origin.  Obs. 

1634  W.  Tirwhyt  tr.  Balzac's  Lett.  341  It  . .  angers  me, 
that  out  of  the  poorest  part  of  Rhetoricke  received  among 
the  ancients,  they  will  needes  extract  all  ours. 

Extractable  (ekstnrktab’l),  a.  Also  8-9 
-ible.  [f.  prec.  +  -able.] 

That  may  be  extracted :  a.  gen.  (cf.  esp.  senses 
3,  4  of  the  vb.).  b.  Of  a  passage  in  a  book,  etc. : 
Suitable  for  extraction ;  quotable,  c.  Sc.  Laiv. 
Of  a  judgement,  etc. :  Ready  to  be  copied  out  for 
execution. 

1675  Grew  Anat.  Plants  Lect.  vi.  ii.  §  2  Their  tastable 
parts  [are]  less  easily  extractable  by  the  Tongue.  1776 
Bentham  Ch.  Eng.  (1818)  302  The  profit  extractible  out 
of  the  expense.  1825  [see  Extract  v.  3  b].  1835  Blackw. 

Mag.  XXXVIII.  380  We  will  now  seek  a  humorous  ex¬ 
tractable  passage.  1868  Act  31-32  Viet.  c.  100  §  63  The 
Court  . .  shall  .  .pronounce  Judgment,  .and  such  Judgment 
shall  be  extractible  in  common  Form.  Ibid.  c.  101  §  51  The 
decree  for  such  expenses  shall  be  extractable  by  the  ex¬ 
tractor  of  the  Court  of  Session.  t89i  Times  13  July  11/3 
The  quantity  of  sugar  extractable  from  the  root  [of  beet]. 

+  Extra’ctedly,  adv.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  ex¬ 
tracted,  pa.  pple.  of  Extract  v.  +  -ly  2.]  By  ex¬ 
traction  or  descent. 

4:1641  Bp.  Mountagu  Acts  $  Mon.  (1642)  236  He  was  a 
Romane,  though  an  Israelite  extractedly. 

Extracter :  see  Extractor. 

Extractiform  (ekstrarktifprm),  a.  ff.  mod.L. 
extract-um  Extract  +  -(i)form.]  Having  the 
nature  or  appearance  of  an  extract. 

i860  in  Worcester  ;  and  in  later  Diets. 

Extracting  (ekstrse-ktig),  vbl.  sb.  [f.  Ex¬ 
tract  v.  +  -ING1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Ex¬ 
tract  ;  extraction. 

_  41626  Bacon  Phys.  Rem.  Wks.  1740  I.  217  The  draw¬ 
ing  one  metal  or  mineral  out  of  another  which  we  call 
extracting.  1874  Mahaffy  Soc.  Life  Greece  x.  315  An  ex¬ 
tracting  of  thought  from  the  dormant  intellect  of  a  pupil. 

attrib.  1635  Sibbes  Souls  Confl.  (1638)  13  Vapours 
drawne  up  by  the  Sun.  .(when  the  extracting  force  of  the 
Sun  leaves  them)  fall  downe  again  to  the  earth.  1883  Daily 
News  27  July  2/1  The  extracting  levers  [of  these  guns]  have 
enormous  power. 

Extracting,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 

1.  That  extracts  (in  senses  of  the  vb.). 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  iv.  ii.  181  Such  an  hirudinous 
and  extracting  Lady  as  Dulcinea. 

f2.  ?Used  for  ‘  distracting*.  Obs.  rare~~x . 

1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  v.  i.  288  They  say  poore  Gentle¬ 
man,  he's  much  distract.  A  most  extracting  frensie  of  mine 
owne  From  my  remembrance,  clearly  banisht  his. 

Extraction  (ekstrse’kjbn).  [a.  Fr.  extraction 
(OF.  also  in  semi-popular  form  est radon),  ad. 
med.L.  extraction- em,  n.  of  action  f.  L.  extrahere  : 
see  Extract  vi] 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  drawing  (something) 
out  of  a  receptacle  ;  the  pulling  or  taking  out  (of 
anything)  by  mechanical  means  ;  +  withdrawal  or 
removal  (of  a  person) ;  an  instance  of  this. 


x53°“x  Act  22  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  14  He.,  shal  be  su fired  to 
remayne  . .  in  the  same  sayntuary,  without  any  extraction 
from  the  same.  1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  481  Rew  doth  prosper 
much . .  if  it  be  set  by  a  Fig-tree  :  which . .  is  caused . .  by  Ex¬ 
traction  of  a  contrary  Juyce.  1794  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  592 
The  extraction  of  gold  [from  mines]  is  neither  very  laborious 
nor  dangerous  in  Brazil.  1799  Nelson  in  Nicolas  Disp. 
(1845)  III.  255,  I  will  not  permit  the  extraction  of  com  from 
Sicily.  1799  Med.  Jrnl.  II.  233  The  extraction  of  a  foetus 
already  dead.  1829  S.  Cooper  Goods  Study  Med.  (ed.  3) 
IV.  238  Extraction  [of  a  cataract]  consists  in  making  an 
incision  through  the  cornea  . .  and  letting  the  lens  escape 
through  the  pupil.  1863  Lyell  Ant iq.  Man  14  The  long 
bones. . broken ..  to  allow  of  the  extraction  of  the  marrow. 
1878  L.  P.  Meredith  Teeth  181  The  extraction  of  a  tooth 
might  not  really  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
fig.  1874  Morley  Compromise  (1886)  152  The  extraction 
of  the  first  and  more  permanent  elements  of  the  old  faith, 
to  make  the  purified  material  of  the  new. 

+  b.  The  drawing  of  an  inference  ;  a  deduc¬ 
tion.  Obs. 

1622  T.  Scott  Belg.  Pismire  12  Here  wee finde.  .advised. . 
A  Conclusion,  or  profitable  extraction  from  the  consultation; 
and  be  wise. 

2.  a.  The  action  of  extracting  or  copying  out  (a 
passage)  from  a  book,  etc.;  +b.  concr.  An  ex¬ 
tracted  passage,  quotation  {obs.)  ;  =  Extract  sb.  4. 

1656  Jer.  Taylor  in  Evelyn's  Mem.  (1857)  III.  77,  I  had 
occasion  to  use  those  extractions  out  of  it  [Lucretius]. 
1656-81  Blount  Glossogr .,  Extraction  ..  a  breviate  or 
abridgement,  also  a  Draught  or  Copy.  Mod.  Much  pains 
has  been  taken  in  the  extraction  of  illustrative  passages. 

3.  The  action  or  process  of  obtaining  (the  con¬ 
stituent  elements,  juices,  etc.)  from  any  substance 
by  heat,  pressure,  etc.  Cf.  Extract  v.  4.  Spirit 
of  the  first  extraction  :  that  which  comes  off  at  the 
first  distillation. 

1605  Timme  Quersit.  iii.  183  Distillation  is  an  extraction 
of  a  liquor  from  a  body  by  heate.  1627  Hakewill  Apol. 
iii.  vii.  §  5.  231  Their  artificiall  extractions,  seperations, 
and  preparations  of  their  medicines.  1701  Luttrell  Brief 
Rel.  (1857)  V.  54  The  duty  on  low  wines  and  spirits  of  the 
first  extraction.  1837  M.  Donovan  Dom.  Econ.  II.  265  The 
extraction  of  the  soluble  matter  of  bone.  1868  Rogers  Pol. 
Econ.  iii.  (1876)  19  Greater  pains  and  more  labour  were 
devoted  to  the  extraction  of  gold  from  its  ores.  1880  Act 
43-44  Viet.  c.  24  §  3  ‘  Low  wines  ’  means  spirits  of  the  first 
extraction  conveyed  into  a  low  wines  receiver.  1891  Thorpe 
Diet.  Applied  Client.,  Extraction  apparatus.  The  object  of 
extraction  is  to  dissolve  out  some  constituent  or  constituents 
from  a  solid,  by  heating  it  with  a  solvent. 

t  b.  concr.  =  Extract  sb.  2.  Obs. 

1594  Plat  Jewell-ho.,  Chcm.  Concl.  22  A  stifle  and  drie 
substance,  which  our  Chimistes  do  call  the  extraction  of  the 
hearbe.  1605  B.  Jonson  Volpone  11.  Wks.  (Rtldg.)  183/1 
This  rare  extraction,  .hath  ..  power  to  disperse  all  malig¬ 
nant  humours.  1670-98  Lassels  Voy.  Italy  I.  129,  I  saw 
their  still-house  where  they  make  excellent  extractions  and 
cordial  waters. 

C.  transf.  and  fig. 

1587  Golding  De  Mornay  x.  140  As  thou  hast  taken  so 
great  paines  in  . .  bringing  things  backe  againe  into  their 
first  matter;  whence  commeth  it  that  thy  extractions,  .haue 
so.  .contrarie  operations.  1605  Try  all  Chev.  11.  iii.  in  Bul- 
len  O.  PI.  (1884)  HI.  296  The  pure  extraction  of  all  beauty 
Flowes  in  abundance  to  my  love-sick  eye.  1644  Milton 
A  reop.  (Arb.)  35  They  do  preserve,  .the  purest  efficacie  and 
extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them. 

4.  Math.  The  process  or  method  of  extracting 
{the  root  of  a  number  or  quantity). 

1557  Recorde  Whetst.  C  ij,  The  extraction  of  rootes  [of 
numbers]  should  go  orderly  before  the  arte  of  Proportions. 
1676  Glanvill  Ess.  iii.  14  Extraction  of  Roots  (which  is  a 
species  of  Division).  1827  Hutton  Course  Math.  I.  86  Two 
extractions  for  the  4th  root,  three  for  the  8th  root,  and  so 
on.  1867  Todhunter  Algebra  for  Beginners  xxxii.  §  287 
We  shall  then  consider,  .the  extraction  of  the  cube  root  of 
compound  expressions. 

5.  a.  Of  persons  :  Origin,  lineage,  descent. 

c  1477  Caxton  Jason  90  Ye  be  comen  of  so  noble  extrac¬ 
tion  of  ryal  lignage.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huon  lv.  186,  I 
am  com  of  a  noble  extraccyon.  1630  Sir  S.  D’Ewes  Jrnl. 
(1783)  69  Herself  and  my  lord’s  daughter-in-law  doe  respect 
my  wife  according  to  her  several  noble  extractions.  1776 
Gibbon  Decl.  #  E.  L  261  The  memory  of  their  common 
extraction  was  perpetuated  by  barbaric  rites.  1878  Glad¬ 
stone  Prim.  Homer  98  Dark  hair  is  a  note  of  the  foreigner, 
and  of  southern  extraction. 

•fb.  Of  things  :  Origin,  source.  Obs. 

1648  Boyle  Seraph.  Love  i.  (1700)  2,  I  could  wish  . .  that 
the  extraction  of  your  freedom  may  no  ways  blemish  it. 
*655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  v.  iii.  §31  Well  therefore  may  the 
English,  .be  ashamed  of  their  Reformation,  considering  the 
vitious  Extraction  thereof. 

Hence  f  Extra- ctionable  a.,  fit  or  adapted  for 
extraction. 

1797  Downing  Disord.  Horned  Cattle  113  A  calf,  .cannot 
be  extracted,  .until  replaced,  .in  an  extractionable  position. 

Extractive  (ekstne-ktiv),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L. 
type  extractiv-us ,  f.  extrahere  (^see  Extract  vi). 
Cf.  F.  extractif,  -ivei] 

A.  adj. 

+ 1.  Tending  to  draw  out ;  esp.  of  a  plaster  or 
drug  having  the  power  of  drawing  out  (anything 
noxious).  Const,  of.  Obs . 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhoucrs  Bk.  Physicke  363/2  Then  make 
an  extractive  Playster  spreade  with  Copperrooste.  1601 
Holland  PZ/Viy  II.191  The  common  and  ordinary  Reeds  haue 
an  extractiue  or  drawing  faculty.  1750  Leonardus'  Mirr. 
Stones  23  Of  which  instruments,  the  one  is  hot,  digestive, 
and  extractive  or  drying  of  the  humid. 

2.  Pol.  Econ.  Extractive  industry :  an  industry 


{e.g.  agriculture,  mining,  fisheries,  etc.)  that  is 
concerned  with  obtaining  natural  productions. 

1848  Mill  Pol.  Econ.  I.  ii.  §  3  Labour  employed  in  pro¬ 
ducing  materials,  on  which  industry  is  to  be  afterwards 
employed . .  is,  in  many  cases,  a  labour  of  mere  appropria¬ 
tion  ;  extractive  industry,  as  it  has  been  aptly  termed  by 
M.  Dunoyer.  1888. Scot.  Leader  9  Apr.  5  Land  used  for  the 
purposes  of  extractive  industry.  1890  Harper  s  Mag.  Nov. 
921/1  They  too  abound.. in  what  the  French  call  the  ex¬ 
tractive  industries. 

3.  Capable  of  being  extracted ;  of  the  nature  of 
an  extract.  Cf.  Extract  sb.  2.  Extractive  prin¬ 
ciple :  see  quot.  1875. 

1789  J-  Keir  Diet.  Chem.  27/1  Distillation  frees  the  acid 
from  much  of  this  extractive  substance.  1796  Kirwan 
Manures  (1802)  53  He  found  1  lb.  of  it  [a  soil]  to  contain 
from  20  to  30  grains  of  extractive  matter.  1816  Accum 
Chem.  Tests  (1818)  186  Separating  the  extractive  acid,  and 
colouring  matter  from  wine.  1875  lire's  Diet.  Arts  II.  323 
Fourcroy.  .supposed  that  they  [extracts]  had  all  a  common 
basis;  which  he  called  the  extractive  principle. 

B.  sb. 

1.  An  extractive  substance  :  see  A.  3. 

1844-57  G.  Bird  Urin.  Deposits  (ed.  5)  117  The  physio¬ 
logical  origin  of  sulphur  extractive.  1847  Todd  Cycl.  Anat. 
III.  483  The  separation  [of  the  viscous  liquor]  into  ..  albu¬ 
men,  aqueous  extractive,  and  alcoholic  extractive.  1854 
Bushnan  in  Circ.  Sc.  (^1865)  II.  21/1  It  is.. nothing  more 
than  a  species  of  animal  extractive.  1884  Health  Exhib. 
Catal.  19/1  A  food  . .  containing,  in  addition  to  other  meat 
extractives,  the  whole  of  the  soluble  albumen  of  the  meat. 

2.  ‘  The  brown  insoluble  mass  of  doubtful  com¬ 
position,  left  after  the  preparation  of  vegetable 
extracts’  (Wagstaffe). 

1807  T.  Thomson  Chem.  (ed.  3)  II.  367  The  solution  .. 
approached  nearer  to  the  vegetable  matter  called  extractive 
than  tannin.  1838  T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  637  The 
substances  held  in  solution  are  chiefly  sugar,  syrup,  gluten, 
gum,  and  extractive,  i860  All  Y.  Round  No.  45.  442 
There  are  in  a  hundred  parts  of  wheaten  flour  about  seventy- 
two  of  starch  and  extractive. 

Extractor  (ekstrce’ktaj).  Also  7-9  extracter. 
[f.  as  prec.  +  -OR.] 

1.  One  who  extracts. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Spargiriquc.  .an  Alchymist,  or  extractor  of 
quintessences.  1651  Biggs  New  Disp.  p  79  The  juice  . .  is 
drawn  out  by  the  Extractors,  who.  .resolve  the  dreggs  ..  of 
the  Parenchyma.  1755  Johnson,  Extractor ,  the  person 
or  instrument  by  which  any  thing  is  extracted.  1828  Blackw. 
Mag.  XXIV.  198  Healer  of  diseases,  and  extractor  of  money, 
1868  Morn.  Star  16  June,  Mr.  Abrams  ..  begged  to  say 
that  his  client  was  not  a  corn-cutter,  but  a  corn-extractor. 

2.  One  who  selects  and  copies  out  quotations. 

1813  Edin.  ReiK  XXI.  267  A  judicious  extractor,  .might 

accommodate  both  classes  of  readers.  1884  Blackw.  Mag. 
June  824/1  The  extractor  who  looks  for  a  fitting  pause  in  the 
spate  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  eloquence. 

b.  spec,  in  Sc.  Law.  (See  quot.  1861.) 

1687  Act  Sederunt  23  Feb.,  The  Lords  do  extend  the 
priviledges.  .to.  .four  extracters  in  each  of  the  three  darks 
offices  of  the  Session.  1751  Ibid.  4  Jan.,  The  Lords  . .  do. . 
prohibit,  .all  agents  from  being  extractors,  and  all  extractors 
from  agenting.  1810  in  Hansard  Pari.  Deb.  June,  [Mr. 
Thomas  Scott]  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  an  Extractor. 
1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.  37 4/2  Extractor  . .  the 
official  person  by  whom  the  extract  of  a  decree  or  other 
judicial  proceeding  is  prepared  and  authenticated.  1868 
[see  Extractable]. 

3.  An  instrument  for  drawing  or  pulling  out  any¬ 
thing  ;  esp.  that  part  of  a  breech-loading  gun  which 
removes  the  cartridge. 

1753  N.  Torriano  Midwifry  18  They  never  turned  child¬ 
ren  . .  their  only  Resource  was  to  Knives,  Extractors,  etc. 
1859  F.  A.  Griffiths  Artil.  Man.  (ed.  9)  168,  1  setter.  2 
needles.  1  extractor.  1871  Daily  News  11  Apr.  6  The  loaded 
man  opens  the  breech  of  his  rifle,  uses  the  extracter,  takes 
out  the  cartridge.  1885  J.  J.  Manley  Brit.  A  Imanac  Comp. 
19  Extractors,  comb  foundations  and  other  appliances  used 
in  bee-keeping. 

1 4.  A  solvent  used  to  extract  (juices,  etc.).  Obs. 

1678  Salmon  Lond.  Disp.  852/1  The  strength  of  the  Ex¬ 
tracter  or  dissolvent. 

Hence  Extractorship,  the  office  of  an  extractor 
(in  sense  2  b). 

1837  Lockhart  Scott  xx,  Mr.  Thomas  Scott’s  appointment 
to  this  Extractorship.  1877  Genial.  Mem.  Family  Sir  W. 
Scott  61  Sir  Walter  secured  for  him  an  extractorship  in  the 
General  Register  House. 

Extra'ctory,  a.  [ad.  L.  extraetdrius,  f.  ex¬ 
trahere  :  see  Extract  v.  and  -ory.]  Of  or  per¬ 
taining  to  an  extractor  ;  or  to  extraction. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Extractory,  that  hath  the  nature  or 
power  to  draw  out.  1775  in  Ash.  1891  Punch  Cl.  179/1 
Reviewed  it  in  this,  .extractory  and  arbitrary  fashion. 

t  Extra’Cture.  Obs.  [f.  L.  extract-  (see  Ex¬ 
tract  v.)  +  -ure.]  Something  extracted  ;  an  ex¬ 
tract  ;  =  Extract  sb.  2,  4. 

1602  Marston  A  nl.  4-  Mel.  tv.  Wks.  1856  I.  48  Let  each 
note  breath  the  heart  of  passion,  The  sad  extracture  of 
extreamest  griefe.  1621  Elsing  Debates  Ho.  Lords  App. 
(Camden)  134  That  they  might  see  the  extractures  sent  up 
from  the  Lower  House. 

Extra-curial,  etc.:  see  Extra-  i. 

1  Extradrctionary,  a.  Obs.  rare-'1,  [f.  L. 
phrase  extra  diction-em  outside  of  the  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression  (see  Extra  prep,  and  Diction)  +  -ary.] 
Of  fallacies  :  Not  consisting  in  expression  ;  real, 
not  verbal. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  E6.  1.  iv.  15  Of  these  extra¬ 
dictionary  and  reall  fallacies,  Aristotle  and  Logicians  make 
in  number  six. 


EXTRADITABLE. 
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EXTRANEIZE. 


Extraditable  (ekstradoi-tab’l),  a.  ff.  next  + 
-able.]  a.  Of  a  person  :  That  may  be  extradited, 
liable  to  extradition,  b.  Of  a  crime,  etc. :  Ren¬ 
dering  the  perpetrator  liable  to  extradition. 

a.  1881  Philadelphia  Press  12  Aug.  4  Hartmann  is  extra¬ 
ditable  under  the  law  of  nations.  1890  Times  13  Jan.  5/5 
A  person  . .  convicted  of  these  crimes  is  extraditable. 

b.  1887  Pall  Mall  G.  19  Mar.  4/2  In  the  American  treaty 
procuration  will  also  find  a  place  among  extraditable  offences. 

Extradite  (e-kstradait),  v.  [back-formation 
from  next.] 

1.  /runs.  To  give  lip  (a  fugitive  foreign  criminal) 
to  the  proper  authorities,  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty. 

1864  Sala  in  Daily  Tel .  29  July,  Nothing  is  said  about 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  being  summoned  to  extradite 
the  men  brought  into  Cherbourg  by  the  French  pilot-boats. 
1885  Law  Times  LXXX,  116/1  The  power  of  criminal 
courts  of  this  country  to  extradite  prisoners  charged  with 
the  commission  of  offences  in  foreign  countries, 
b.  Iransf. 

1883  J.  Payn  Thicker  than  Water  III.  240  She  was  ex¬ 
tradited  in  a  vehicle  by  herself  to  the  great  relief  of  her 
fellow  culprits. 

C.  To  obtain  the  extradition  of. 

1883  Chicago  Advance  8  Mar.,  The  effort  of  England  to 
extradite  Sheridan,  of  the  Irish  World,  New  York.  1889 
North.  Star  28  Feb.  3/1  The  Home  Office  are  taking  mea¬ 
sures  for  extraditing  1  Pigott  ’. 

2.  Psychol.  To  localize  (a  sensation)  at  a  distance 
from  the  centre  of  sensation,  rare. 

1887  W.  James  in  Mind  Apr.  207  The  next  factor  is  the 
particular  kind  of  sensation  to  be  extradited. 

Hence  E  xtradited///,  a. 

1889  Child  Eng.  tj-  Sc.  Ball.  Ill,  vi.  clxxvi.  410/2  They 
land  Lord  Percy  at  Berwick,  a  deported,  ‘  extradited  ’  man  1 

Extradition  (ekstradijon),  sb.  [a.  F.  extra¬ 
dition. ,  f.  L.  ex-  out  +  trddition-em,  n.  of  action  f. 
tradcre  to  deliver  up  :  see  Tradition.] 

1.  The  action  of  giving  up  (a  person)  to  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  a  foreign  state ;  esp.  the  delivery  of  a 
fugitive  criminal  to  the  authorities  of  the  state  in 
which  the  crime  was  committed.  Hence  in  gen. 
sense :  Surrender  (of  a  prisoner)  by  one  authority 
to  another. 

1839  De  Quincey  Casuistry  Wks.  VIII.  308  If  the  law  of 
extradition  should  remain  unchanged.  1857  Erased s  Mag. 
LVI.  161  A  demand  for  (we  must  use  a  foreign  and  un- 
English  word  to  express  an  un-English  thing)  the  extra¬ 
dition  of  Mazzini.  1870  Act  33-4  Viet.  c.  52  (title)  An  Act 
for  amending  the  Law  relating  to  the  Extradition  of  Crimi¬ 
nals.  1879  Farrar  St.  Paul  II.  336  They  wished  to  make 
sure  of  the  extradition  of  their  victim. 

2.  The  process  of  localizing  a  sensation  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  centre  of  sensation. 

1874  Carpenter  Ment.  Phys.  i.  v.  (1879)  186  A  kind  of 
extradition  of  the  visual  sensation.  1887  W.  James  in 
Mind  Apr.  205  Extradition  obtains  . .  even  of  such  sensa¬ 
tions  as  we  locate  on  the  exact  sensory  surfaces  where  the 
nerves  terminate. 

3.  at t rib.  (sense  1),  as  extradition  act ,  clause, 
crime .  Extradition  treaty,  a  treaty  by  which 
two  nations  mutually  bind  themselves  to  surrender 
any  fugitive  criminal  who  has  committed  in  the 
other’s  territory  any  of  certain  specified  offences. 

1852  Abbott  Lawrence  Dispatch  to  D .  Webster ,  The 
proposition,  .to  conclude  an  extradition  treaty  with  the 
United  States.  1870  Act  33-4  Viet.  c.  52  §  1  This  Act  may 
be  cited  as  ‘The  Extradition  Act  1870’.  Ibid.  §  26  An 
extradition  crime.  1875  Renouf  Egyptian  Gram.  35  These 
words  occur  in  the  extradition  clause  of  the  Treaty  between 
Rameses  II  and  the  king  of  Cheta. 

Hence  Extradi  tion  v.  trans to  bring  (a  crimi¬ 
nal)  under  the  operation  of  an  extradition  treaty. 

1889  Scot.  Leader  18  Apr.  5  Barton  . .  obstructed  extra¬ 
dition  process  until  quite  recently,  when  he  was  successfully 
extraditioned. 

Extra-domieHiate,  v.  rare~x.  [f.  L.  extra 
+  domicili-um  Domicile  +  -ate  3.]  trans.  To 
send  out  of  the  domicile  or  house. 

1823  Lamb  Elia  (i860)  194  It  is  . .  ingratitude  . .  to  extra- 
domiciliate.  .a  blessing. 

Extrados  (ekstr<?i*d^s).  Arch.  [a.  F.  extra - 
dos,  f.  L.  extra  outside  +  F.  dos  the  back.]  The 
upper  or  exterior  curve  of  an  arch  ;  esp.  the  upper 
curve  of  the  voussoirs  or  stones  which  immediately 
form  the  arch.  Cf.  Intrados. 

1772  Hutton  Bridges  p.  iii,  The  relations  between  their 
intrados  and  extrados.  1823  P.  Nicholson  Pract.  Build. 
338  Extrados  of  a  Bridge — The  curve  of  the  road-way. 
1828  Hutton  Course  Math.  II.  172  So  that  the  extrados  is 
a  parabola  equal  to  the  intrados,  and  everywhere  vertically 
equidistant  from  it.  1879  Sir  G.  Scott  Lect.  Archit.  II. 
14 1  We  have,  .supposed  our  arches  to  be  of  moderate  depth 
from  extrados,  or  outer  line,  to  intrados  or  inner  line. 

Extradosed  (ekstnTdpst),  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ED 2. 
Cf.  F.  ex/radosse.]  Having  an  extrados  (of  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind)  :  a  term  applied  to  an  arch  in  which  the 
curves  of  the  intrados  and  extrados  are  concentric 
and  parallel.  In  mod.  Diets. 

Extradotal  (ekstradffu-tal),  a.  Law.  [as  if 
ad.  L.  *extraddtdl-is  (cf.  It.  estradotale,  18th  c.),  f. 
extra  outside  +  ddt-em  (nom.  dos)  dowry :  see  -al.] 
(See  quot.) 

18*7  Kent  Comm.  II.  154  note.  [By  the  code  of  Louisiana] 
the  separate  property  of  the  wife  is  divided  into  dotal, 
being  that  which  she  brings  to  the  husband.. and  extra¬ 
dotal  .being  that  which  forms  no  part  of  the  dowry. 


t  Extraduce,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [L.  ex  traduce , 
ex  out  of  +  traduce,  abl.  of  tradux  vine-layer,  f. 
Ird-(lrans)  across  +  diic-cre  to  lead.]  lit.  From 
or  after  the  fashion  of  a  layer ;  hence,  derived  as 
from  a  parent  stock. 

[1641  Clarendon  Ess.  Tracts  (1727)  225  That  it  [the  soul] 
is  ex  traduce ,  and  begotten  with  the  body  by  the  father. 
1632  Howell  Lett.  (1655)  II.  31  Ther  cannot  be  a  more 
pregnant  instance  to  prove  that  human  souls  com  not  ex 
traduce  [1688  extraduce].]  1720  W.  Stukeley  in  Mem. 
(1882)  1.  15  Either  an  extraduce  Inclination  or  Imitation  at 
least  of  my  Father. 

t  Extradu  ction.  Obs.  Also  6  extraduc- 
eion.  [f.  L.  extra  +  duction-em  a  leading,  n.  of 
action  f.  dftcerc  to  lead.] 

a.  A  conclusion  (to  a  book)  ;  opposed  to  intro¬ 
duction.  b.  Mil.  The  bringing  a  line  of  musketeers 
to  the  front  from  the  rear  of  a  body  of  pikemen. 

I533  More  Debell.  Salem  i.  Wks.  932/2  So  shoulde  he 
haue  called  those  three  chapiters  after  hys  matter,  an  extra- 
duccion.  1635  Barriffe  Mil.  Discip.  Ixxx.  (1643)  228 
The  next  Firing.  ,  to  demonstrate  shall  be  by  way  of  Extra¬ 
duction:  which  is  also  a  firing  in  front.  Ibid,  lxxxii.  236 
The  body  standing  in  this  forme,  the  Musquetiers  may 
sleeve  up  by  way  of  Extraduction. 

Extra-essential,  etc. :  see  Extra-  i. 
Extra-foraneous  (efetraf^-n/as),  a.  [f. 
Extra-  pref.  +  med.L .fordne-us  (f.  foris  door)  + 
-ous.  After  the  analogy  of  L.  circumforcineus,  f. 
circum  around  +  forum  the  forum.]  Out-door. 

'  1781  Cowper  Let.  2  Apr.,  A  variety  of  extra-foraneous 
occupations  . .  make  it  difficult  for  me  to  find  opportunities 
of  writing.  1788  —  Wks.  (1876)  288  We  live  near  to  each 
other  and  while  the  Hall  is  empty  are  each  other’s  only 
extraforaneous  comfort.  1830  Macgillivray  Withering’s 
Brit.  Plants  Pref.,  A  compendious  description  of  our  native 
plants,  .neither  too  bulky  for  extra-foraneous  use,  nor  too 
expensive.  1891  j.  p.  Sheldon  in  Times  17  Mar.,  All  ex¬ 
traforaneous  animals  took  no  harm  whatever. 

Extra-formal,  -galactic,  etc. :  see  Extra-  i. 

+  Extrageneous,  -genous,  a.  Obs.—°  [in¬ 
correctly  f.  Extra-  +  L.  gen-us  kind,  on  supposed 
analogy  of  homogeneous,  -genous.]  (See  quot.) 
Also  Extragene 'ity,  ‘  the  being  of  a  foreign  kind  ’ 
(Bailey  1727-36). 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Extra-genous  (in  Anatomy 
and  Surgery)  that  is  of  a  foreign  kind  ;  as  an  Extragenous 
Body.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Extrageneous. 

Extraght,  var.  form  of  Extraught  ///.  a.  Obs. 

Extra-historic,  -inductive,  etc.  :  see  Ex¬ 
tra-  1. 

+  Extrait,  pa.  pple.  Obs.  [a.  Fr.  extrait,  pa. 
pple.  of  extraire,  earlier  estraire L.  ex trahere  : 
see  Extract  v.  See  Extract,  Extraught  ///. 
adjs.]  a.  Drawn  out,  extracted,  b.  Derived,  de¬ 
scended. 

1480  Caxton  Ovid s  Met.  xnt.  ii,  Ulixes  . .  wyl  compare 
with  me,  that  am  extrait  of  suche  lygnage.  1481  —  Myrr. 

1.  ix.  35  Of  this  science  [Rethoryque]  were  extrayt  and 
drawen  the  lawes  and  decrees  whiche  by  nede  serue  [etc.]. 
1483  —  Gold.  Leg.  93/1  Saynt  Lucye.  .was.  .extrayt.  .of  a 
noble  lygnage. 

Extrajudicial  (eikstra^wdijal),  a.  Also  7 
extra-iuditiall.  [f.  L.  extra  outside  +  judici-um 
judgement  +  -al.] 

1.  Lying  outside  the  proceedings  in  court ;  form¬ 
ing  no  part  of  the  case  before  the  court.  Of  an 
opinion,  confession,  etc. :  Not  delivered  from  the 
bench,  not  made  in  court,  informal. 

1630  in  Rushw.  Hist.  Coll.  (1659)  I.  47  The  accusation 
was  extra-judicial,  and  out  of  Court.  1651  W.  G.  tr.  Coivel s 
Inst.  237  The  Plaintiff. .  requires  him  [Defendant]  to  come 
to  make  an  extrajudiciall  satisfaction.!  a  1715  Burnet  Own 
Time  (1766)  II.  20  No  extrajudicial  confession  could  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  a  Court.  1871  Markby  Elem.  Law  §  60  The 
opinion  of  the  judge  . .  is  considered  as  extra-judicial. 

2.  Outside  the  ordinary  course  of  law  or  justice ; 
not  legally  authorized  ;  unwarranted. 

1641  in  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  111.  (1843)  87/2  Some  rigorous 
and  extrajudicial  determinations  in  cases  of  plantations. 
1706  Rushw.  in  Burton’s  Diary  (1828)  III.  47  By  an  extra¬ 
judicial  order.. the  Lieutenant-general  was  commanded  to 
suffer  none  but  the  keepers  to  speak  to  him.  1785  Paley 
Mor.  Philos.  (1818)  I.  267  That  extrajudicial  discipline, 
which  supplies  the  defects  . .  of  law.  1849  J-  Grant  Mem. 
Kirkaldyxxiv.  273  The  extra-judicial  murder  of  his  comrade. 

Extrajudicially  (e&strajd^dijali),  adv.  [f. 
prec.  +  -LY^.]  In  an  extrajudicial  manner. 

1.  Outside  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  inform¬ 
ally,  privately,  out  of  court. 

1590  Swinburne  Testaments  9  The  opinion  of  a  Iudge.. 
deliuered  priuatly,  or  extraiudicially.  1681  Baxter  Acc. 
Sherlocke  iv.  186  What  they  do  extrajudicially  and  extra 
proprimn  J brum ,  is  Null.  1752  J-  Louthian  Eorjns  0/ 
Process  (ed.  2)  273  The  Custody  of  Processes  borrowed  up 
from  the  Clerk  extrajudicially,  shall  be  fixed  by  a  Receipt- 
book.  1845  Ld.  Campbell  Chancellors  (1857)  I.  xvi.  254  He 
had  extra-judicially  pronounced  opinions,  which,  etc. 

2.  In  a  manner  outside  or  contrary  to  the  usual 
course  of  law,  without  legal  justification,  unwar¬ 
rantably. 

a  i6xa  Donne  Biaflayaro?  (1644)  138  A  Bishop,  being,  .cal- 
lumniated  by  the  people  extrajudicially.  1660  R.  Coke 
Power  <$•  Subj.  257  He  was  never  noted  to  punish  any  man 
rashly,  or  extrajudicially.  1786  Burke  W.  Hastings  iv.  § 

10  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  His  Majesty’s  Chief  Justice,  acting 
extrajudicially,  and  not  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdic-  j 


I  tion.  1822  J.  Flint  Lett.  Amer.  172  Where  the  squire  is 
j  supposed  to  be  remiss  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  the 
people  sometimes  interfere  extrajudicially. 

Extra-jugal,  -jural:  see  Extra-  i. 

t  Extra-la  th,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Extra  a. 

+  Lath  sb.]  trans.  To  furnish  with  additional 
laths.  Hence  Extra-ladhing  vbl.  sb. 

1778  Mahon  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXVIII.  893  The  underside 
of  the  stair-case  was  extra-lathed.  Ibid.  890  The  method  of 
extra-lathing  may  be  applied  to  cieling  joists. 

Extra-legal,  -marine,  etc. :  see  Extra-  i. 

t  Extrami  ssion.  Obs.  [n.  of  action  f.  L. 
phrase  extra  inittere  to  send  outwards  :  see  Extra 
and  Mission.]  Sending  outwards;  emission. 

c  1630  Jackson  Creed  iv.  11.  iv.  Wks.  III.  244  Nor  do 
faith  and  love  truly  Christian  arise  from  every  . .  extra¬ 
mission  of  our  faculties  unto  Christ.  1646  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  iii.  vii.  120  Sight  is  made  by  Reception,  and  not 
by  Extramission.  1673  4  Grew  Anal.  Plants  in.  11.  ii.  §  1 
The  Reception,  as  well  as  Extramission  whereof  [the  Aer]. 

t  Extramit,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  extra  out¬ 
wards  +  mitt-ere  to  send.]  trans.  To  send  forth  or 
outward  :  in  quot.  refl.  and  fig. 

1651  Charleton  Eph.  <$•  Cimm.  Matrons  11.  (1668)  67  To 
Lovers  it  is  the  same  thing,  .to  see,  and  to  extramit  them¬ 
selves  by  the  eye. 

+  Extramu-nd,  v.  Obs.  rare -1.  [f.  L.  extra 

mttnd-tim  :  see  next.]  trans.  To  put  out  of  the 
universe. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  iii.  viii.  117  He  would ..  extra- 
mund  him,  more  than  Materia  Prima  it  self  was  at  the  Chaos. 

Extramundane  (ekstramzrnd/in),  a.  [ad. 
late  L.  extramundan-us ,  f.  phrase  extra  viund-um 
outside  the  world  or  universe :  see  Extra-  pref. 
and  Mundane.] 

1.  Situated  outside  of,  or  pertaining  to  a  region 
outside  of,  our  world. 

1665  Glanvill  Seeps.  Sci.  xviii.  116  ’Tis  a  philosophy  that 
. .  gives  the  exactest  Topography  of  the  Extramundane 
spaces.  1684  T.  Burnet  Th.  Earth  I.  175  One  [opinion] 
placeth  paradise  in  the  extra-mundane  regions.  1742  Young 
Nt.  Th.  ix.  1525  Where,  rears  His  terminating  Pillar  high 
Its  extra-mundane  Head?  1879  Newcomb  &  Holden 
Astron.  376  Aerolites,  .were  proved  to  be  of  extramundane 
origin. 

b.  fig.  ( nonce-uses ).  ‘  Out  of  the  world ’,  remote  ; 
pertaining  to  things  not  of  this  world. 

1829  Southey  Sir  T.  More  II.  325  What  may  be  called 
an  extramundane  zeal.  1834  Eraser  s  Mag.  X.  652  Bab¬ 
bling  of  poetry  in  this  extra-mundane  island.  1837  Ibid. 
XVI.  310  The  asseverations  in  the  book  are  so  preposterous 
.  .and  the  dreams  so  extramundane. 

2.  Situated  outside  or  beyond  the  universe ;  per¬ 
taining  to  what  is  beyond  the  universe. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey),  Extravnmdane  space ,  i.  e.  the 
infinite  empty  void  Space,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to 
reach  beyond  the  Bounds  of  the  Universe.  1715-6  Clarke 
tr.  Leibnitz’s  4th  Paper  §  7  The  same  Reason,  which  shews 
that  extramundane  Space  [Fr.  C Espace  hors  dn  monde)  is 
imaginary,  proves,  etc.  1825  Coleridge  A  ids  R cf.  (1848) 
I.  126  The  independent  (extra-mundane)  existence  ..  of  the 
Supreme  One. 

Extramural  (ekstramiuo-ral),  a.  [f.  L.  extra 
miir-ds  outside  the  walls  +  -al  :  see  Extra-  pref 
and  Mural.  Cf.  late  L.  extrchniirdnus  in  same 
sense.]  Outside  the  walls  or  boundaries  of  a  city 
or  town  ;  esp.  in  cxt?'a-mural  interment. 

1854  Cdl.  Wiseman  Fabiola  (1855)  155  The  extramural 
basilicas  of  St.  Paul  on  the  Ostian  way.  1861  Pearson 
Early  <$-  Mid.  Ages  Eng.  27  Large  sewers,  large  aqueducts, 
and  extramural  interment,  are  common  features.  1884 
Scie7ice  Mar.  371  The.  .arrangements  by  which  medical  men 
not  connected  with  the  university  give  . .  1  Extra-mural  ’ 
instruction. 

Hence  Extramuralism,  the  practice  of  giving 
extramural  instruction.  Extramu'ralist.  noncc- 
wd.  One  who  lives  outside  the  walls  of  a  city. 

1868  Imperial  Rev.  7  Mar.  228  All  the  city  . .  all  except 
the  outcast  extramuralists . .  are  soon  reduced  to  ashes.  1892 
Sat.  Rev.  14  May  571/1  There  remained  only  the  principle 
of. .  ‘  Extramuralism '  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Extranate  (e-kstraiuF),  a.  rare—1,  [f.  L. 
extra  without  +  nat-us  bom.]  Arising  from  with¬ 
out  ;  opposed  to  innate. 

1856  Ferrier  Inst.  Metaph.  ix.  xxi.  497  One  [element],  .is 
said  to  be  innate,  the  other  which  is  contributed  from  with¬ 
out.  .may  be  said  to  be  extra-nate. 

Extra-national,  etc. :  see  Extra-  i. 

+  Extraneal,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  ex trdne-us 
(see  Extraneous)  +  -al.]  =  Extraneous.  So  also 
fExtra-nean  [  +  -an],  +  Extra-near  [  +  -AR.] 

1565  A berdeen  Reg.  23  Jan.  (Spalding  Club  1844)  358  That 
the  magistrattis  tak  sic  substantious  ordour  anent  the  ex¬ 
pelling  of  extranear  beggaris.  Ibid.  V.  26  (Jam.)  Extra* 
neane  cordanaris.  1618  T.  Gainsford  Hist.  T.  IVarbeck 
in  Select.  Hart.  Misc.  (1793)  66,  I  desist  from  all  extraneal 
and  superfluous  discourses. 

Extraneity  (ekstranriti).  rare.  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -rrY.j  The  quality  of  being  extraneous. 

1849  Abf.  Thomson  Laws  Th.  Introd.  (i860)  19  Extraneity 
— outness  —  objective  existence. 

+  Extraneize,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ize.]  trans.  To  make  extraneous,  remove. 

1653  Urquhart  Rabelais  I.  xix,To  extraneize  the  blasting 
mists  and  whirlwinds  upon  our  Vines.  1788  H.  Clarke 
School  Candidates  (1877)  19  To  extraneize  the  blasting 
mists  and  whirlwind  of  immorality  upon  the  minds  of 
youth. 
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Extraneous  (ekstivi-nzas),  a .  [f.  L.  extraneo¬ 
us  external  (f.  extra  outside)  +  -ous.  (Cf.  strange , 
ad.  OF.  estrange  L.  extraneus.y] 

1.  Of  external  origin  ;  introduced  or  added  from 
without ;  foreign  to  the  object  in  which  it  is  con¬ 
tained,  or  to  which  it  is  attached. 

1638  A.  Read  Chirurg.  ix.  67  Such  medicaments  ought 
not  onely  to  consume  the  extraneous  humidity,  but  the 
natural  also.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  11.  xxv.  §  8  Relation. . 
though  it  be  not  contained  in  the  real  existenceof  Things,  but 
something  extraneous,  and  superinduced.  1774  Goldsm. 
Nat.  Hist  A  1862)  II.  iv.  iv.  358  Fossil,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
extraneous  shells.  1797  M.  Baillie  Morb.  Anat.  (1807)  306 
An  extraneous  body  can  be.. easily  introduced  into  their 
bladder.  1827  Hare  Guesses  Ser.  1.  (1873)  183  Many  objects 
are  made  venerable  by  extraneous  circumstances.  1833 
Lyell  Princ.  Geol .  III.  187,  I  sought  in  vain,  .for  a  single 
fragment  of  any  extraneous  rock.  1879  Stainer  Music  of 
Bible  159  A  slight  melodic  framework,  almost  hidden  be¬ 
neath  a  load  of  extraneous  graces. 

b.  Of  an  action,  etc.:  Proceeding  from  with¬ 
out. 

1786  Burke  W.  Hastings  Wks.  1842  II.  184  Hastings  did 
for  a  long  time  . .  attribute  the  weakness  of  his  government 
to  an  extraneous  interference.  1834  J.  Forbes  Laennec' s 
Vis.  Chest  (ed.  4)  26  The  . .  application  of  the  naked  ear 
.  .gives  rise  to  extraneous  sounds.  1862  Marsh  Eng.  Lang. 

ii.  40  The  Low-German  dialects  were  . .  exposed  to  extra¬ 
neous  disturbing  forces.  1867  J.  Hogg  Microsc.  1.  ii.  120 
Excluding  extraneous  light. 

c.  nonce-use.  Brought  from  abroad,  1  exotic  \ 

c  1750  Shenstone  Elegies  xviii.  58  Rob’d  in  the  Gallic 
loom’s  extraneous  twine. 

2.  External  to ,  not  comprised  in  or  forming  part 
of,  the  object  under  consideration. 

1662  Bates  in  Pepys  Diary  17  Aug.,  It  is  not  my  manner 
to  speak  anything  in  the  pulpit  that  is  extraneous  to  my 
text  and  business.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Utid.  11.  xxxi.  §4 
When  ever  the  Mind  refers  any  of  its  Ideas  to  any  thing 
extraneous  to  them,  they  are  then  capable  to  be  called  true 
or  false.  1794  Paley  Evid.  Wks.  1825  II.  377  Of  points 
clearly  extraneous  to  the  religion,  nothing  need  be  said. 
1865  Maffei  Brigand  Life  II.  12 1  The  question  of  brigand¬ 
age  being  extraneous  to  all  political  controversies. 

b.  Of  a  person  :  Not  belonging  to  a  specified 
community,  country,  or  family. 

a  1655  Vines  Lord's  Supp.  (1677)  212  Heathens  and 
Infidels  are  excluded  from  this  Table,  because  they  are 
extraneous  and  without.  1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos. 
(1701)  376/1  If  at  any  time  there  were  any  extraneous,  .per¬ 
sons  amongst  them,  the  Men  . .  signify’d  their  meaning  to 
one  another  by  Symbols.  1842  Arnold  Led.  Mod.  Hist . 

iii.  187  It  has  . .  to  feed  one  or  more  extraneous  persons  be¬ 
sides.  a  1853  Robertson  Semi.  Ser.  in.  ii.  (1872)  20  Nearly 
all  who  are  of  the  world  are  extraneous  to  it  [the  church]. 

f  c.  Foreign  in  nature,  having  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon.  Obs.  rare . 

1671  J.  Webster  Metallogr.  iv.  74  Mercury  one  thing,  and 
Sulpher  another,  as  extraneous  bodies  one  to  another. 

Hence  Extraneously  adv. ;  Extra  neousness, 
the  quality  or  state  of  being  extraneous. 

*755  E.  Law  Th.  Relig.  in.  237  7iote,  By  their  being 
extraneously  overruled.  1881  Westcott  &  Hort  Grk.  N.T. 
II.  Notes  44  Without  giving  any  sign  of  extraneousness. 

Extra-nuclear,  -ocular,  etc.:  see  Extra-  i. 

Extraordinarily  (ekstr^-jdinarili),  adv.  [f. 
Extraordinary  a.  +  -ly  2.] 

f  1.  ‘In  a  manner  out  of  the  common  method 
and  order  ’  ( J.) ;  often  opposed  to  ordinarily.  Obs. 

1564  Golding  Justine  (1570)  143  b,  The  Romaynes  . . 
created  xEmilius  Paulus  consull  and  made  him  extraor¬ 
dinarily  Lieuetenaunt  of  the  warres  of  Macedone.  a  1687 
Petty  Pol.  Arith.  vi.  (1691)  97  The  People,  .which  have 
extraordinarily  perished  . .  above  what  have  died  in  the 
ordinary  way.  rr  1779  Warburton  Alliance  Ch.  <$•  State 
1.  notes  Wks.  1788  IV.  69  An  ordinance,  immediately  and 
extraordinarily  revealed  from  God. 

f  b.  Otherwise  than  in  ordinary  course  ;  on  an 
exceptional  occasion.  Obs. 

1579  Fulke  He  ski  ns*  Pari.  31  Luther  ..  by  no  meanes 
would  haue  women  to  teache,  except  it  were  extraordinarily. 
1677  Govt.  Venice  135  When  the  Council  is  to  be  called 
extraordinarily.  1703  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  3922/2  The  Senate 
has  been  extraordinarily  assembled. 

c.  Optics,  (see  Extraordinary  A.  id), 

1831  Brewster  Optics  xviii.  161  The  ray  CF  extraor¬ 
dinarily  refracted  by  the  first  rhomb  will  be  ordinarily 
refracted  by  the  second.  1875  Lommel  Light  xx i.  283  This 
ray  is.  .said  to  be  extraordinarily  refracted. 

+  2.  In  excess  of  the  usual  complement ;  =  Extra. 
Obs.  rare~l. 

1719  Defoe  Crusoe  204  The  two  Quarter-Deck  guns  that 
my  Nephew  took  extraordinarily. 

3.  In  an  extraordinary  degree ;  very  unusually, 
remarkably,  excessively,  uncommonly. 

*593  Nashe  Christ's  T.  Ded.,  You  recommence  learning 
extraordinarilie.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  I V ,  1.  ii.  235, 1  meane 
not  to  sweat  extraordinarily.  1610  Beaum.  &  Fl.  MaiTs 
Trag.  iv.  ii,  I  . .  take  't  unkindly  that  mine  enemy  Should 
use  me  so  extraordinarily  scurvily.  1721  De  Foe  Mem. 
Cavalier  (1840)  163  The  power  of  the  gentry  is  extraor¬ 
dinarily  visible.  1885  Manch.  Guardian  20  July  5/2  The 
extraordinarily  good  score  of  98  points  out  of  a  possible  100. 

Extraordinariness  ( eks t qr idinarines) .  [f. 
next  +  -ness.]  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  extra¬ 
ordinary. 

1628  Digby  Jrnl.  (Camden)  56  The  extraordinarinesse  of 
the  action.  1675  Baxter  Cath.  Theol.  11.  viii.  189  Wherein 
the  extraordinariness  of  it  consisteth  .  .  I  think  it  past  mans 
reach  to  know,  a  1703  Burkitt  On  N.  T.  Luke  iii.  17  The 
extraordinariness  of  John  the  Baptist’s  person.  1881  Spec¬ 


tator  19  Feb.  247  Some  vital  point,  which  may  result  quite 
as  easily  from  ordinariness  . .  as  from  extraordinariness, 
b.  hutnorously  as  a  title  of  address. 

1677-81  Mrs.  Behn  Rover  hi.  i,  As  for  that  matter,  your 
extraordinariness  may  do  what  you  please. 

Extraordinary  (ekstr^udinari,  ekstra^udi- 
nari),  a.  adv.  and  sb.  Also  (5  extraordynary,  6 
-ordinair),  6- 7  -ordinarie.  [ad.  L.  extraordi- 
ndri-uSy  f.  phrase  extra  ordin-em  outside  (the  usual) 
order :  see  Extra-  pref.  and  Order,  Ordinary. 
Cf.  F.  extraordinaire .]  A.  adj. 

1.  Out  of  the  usual  or  regular  course  or  order ; 
often  in  expressed  opposition  to  ordinary,  f  Also, 
acting  in  an  unusual  manner ;  partial.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  tithe  :  (see  quot.  1888). 

c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  Lint.  Mon.  (1714)  39  The  Kyngs 
yerly  expencs  stondyn  in  chargs  Ordynarye,  and  in  chargs 
Extraordynary.  1553  Gardiner  True  Obedience  43  b,  Do 
we  not  se  . .  the  chief  iudge,  when  he  is  required  to  bee 
present  in  extraordinary  judgements.  1592  Babington 
Genesis  xxxvii.  145  b,  If  God  be  extraordinarie  to  Moses, 
euen  Aaron . .  will  be  offended.  1607  Topsell  Serpents  ( 1653) 
728  Thus  much  may  suffice  for  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
generation  of  Toads.  1642  Fuller  Holy  P7‘of.  St.  11.  ix. 
84  His  Sermons  are  of  an  ordinary  length  except  on  an 
extraordinary  occasion.  1745  De  Eoe's  Eng.  Tradesman 
(1841)  I.  vii.  49  Let  him.  .take  some  extraordinary  measures 
to  get  in  his  debts.  1888  J.  Williams  in  E?icycl.  Brit. 
XXIII.  412  These  [tithes]  are  ..  divided  ..  into  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  the  latter  being  a  tithe  at  a  heavier  rate 
charged  upon  hop  and  market  gardens. 

f  b.  Not  according  to  rule,  ‘  out  of  order’.  Obs. 

a  1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  viii.  (1843)  519/1  If  they 
proceeded  in  a  martial,  or  any  other  extraordinary  way, 
without  any  form  of  law.  1709  Strype  Ann.  Ref.  I.  lvii. 
627  The  order  of  calling  and  making  of  ministers  now  used 
in  the  Church  of  England,  is  extraordinary. 

fc.  Mus.  =  Accidental  a.  5.  Obs . 

1597  Morley  Ditrod.  Mus.  157  They.. set  one  b  at  the 
beginning  of  the  verses  of  euerie  part,  and  if  there  happen 
anie  extraordinary  flat  they  . .  set  the  signe  before  it.  1731 
G.  Keller  Rules  for  Playmg  Thorow-Bass  in  W.  Holder 
Harmony  192  If  the  extream  sharp  or  an  extraordinary 
sharp  Note  requires  a  natural  Flat  6th,  you  [etc.]. 

d.  Optics.  Extraordhiary  refraction  :  that  not 
following  the  general  law.  Extrao7'dinary  ray : 
one  influenced  by  extraordinary  refraction.  Ex- 
traordinaiy  zvave:  (see  quot.). 

1830  Herschel  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  1.  ii.  (1831)  31  The 
other  ray.  .is.  .said  to  have  undergone  extraordinary  refrac¬ 
tion.  1872-3  Tyndall  Light  iii.  (1885)  iii  The  other  [beam] 

. .  is  . .  called  the  extraordinary  ray.  1883  Glazebrook 
Phys.  Optics  xi.  291  An  extraordinary  wave  [consists]  of 
light  which  is  plane  polarised  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  principal  plane. 

2.  Of  officials,  persons  employed,  etc.  :  Outside 
of  or  additional  to  the  regular  staff ;  not  belonging 
to  the  ‘  ordinary  ’  or  fully  recognized  class  of  such 
persons ;  supernumerary.  Often  with  the  notion 
of  being  specially  employed  for  a  temporary  pur¬ 
pose.  Now  chiefly  in  official  titles,  where  the  sb. 
usually  precedes. 

Envoy  extraordinary',  formerly  a  minister  sent  on  some 
special  diplomatic  business ;  now,  merely  the  designation 
of  the  second  class  of  diplomatic  ministers,  ranking  next  to 
the  ‘  ambassadors  ’ ;  the  term  no  longer  practically  imply¬ 
ing  a  temporary  or  special  mission.  The  physicians  (or 
surgeons,  etc.)  extraordinary ,  in  royal  households,  rank 
below  those  styled  ‘  in  ordinary  ' ;  similarly  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  professor  (L.  professor  extraordinarius)  in  a  German 
university  is  inferior  in  status  to  the  ‘  ordinary  ’  professor. 

1585  J.  Higgins  tr.  Junius'  Nomenclator  484/2  Milites 
adventitii.  .Souldiers  of  another  country  that  come  to  serue 
for  pave;  extraordinarie  souldiers.  1653  Milton  Hire¬ 
lings  (1659)  79-  *665  Boyle  Occas.  Ref.  (1675)  354  The 

first  Audience  of  the  Russian  Extraordinary  Embassadour, 
at  which  he  made  his  Emperour’s  Presents.  1712  Steele 
Sped.  No.  472  f  9  Her  Majesty's  Oculist  Extraordinary. 
1720  Swift  Mod.  Educ.  Wks.  1755  II.  11.  33  His  brother 
Horace  is  ambassador  extraordinary  to  France.  1768 
Blackstone  Comm.  iii.  xxiii.  III.  351  Another  species  of 
extraordinary  juries,  is  the  jury  to  try  an  attaint.  1890 
Diet.  Nat.  Biog.XXIII.  334  [Sir  W.  Gull]  was  created,  .in 
Jan.  1872  ...  physician  extraordinary  to  the  queen,  and  in 
1887  physician  in  ordinary. 

3.  Of  a  kind  not  usually  met  with  ;  exceptional ; 
unusual ;  singular.  Now  with  emotional  sense, 
expressing  astonishment,  strong  admiration  or  the 
contrary. 

1580  Sidney  Arcadia  1.  ii.  (1590)  8  The  house  . .  was  built 
of  faire  and  strong  stone,  not  affecting  . .  any  extraordinarie 
kinde  of  finenes.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  iii.  i.  41  These 
signes  haue  markt  me  extraordinarie.  1665  Sir  T.  Her¬ 
bert  Trav.  (1677)  40  During  the  Night  . .  we  saw  a  perfect 
Rainbow,  which  .was  extraordinary.  1703  Dampier  Voy. 
Ill,  81  Our  English  count  the  Green  Turtle  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  Food,  a  1704  T.  Brown  Sat.  Antients  Wks.  1730 
I.  14  Those  extraordinary  men,  who  have,  .gone  before  us. 
1794  S.  Williams  Vermont  126  Several  instances  equally 
extraordinary.  1858  Lytton  What  will  he  do  1.  v,  She  is  an 
extraordinary  child.  1875  Hamf.rton  Intell.  Life  11.  i.  49 
The  extraordinary  power  of  representation,  .of  Meissonier. 

4.  Exceeding  what  is  usual  in  amount,  degree, 
extent,  or  size.  Now  with  emotional  sense  as 
in  3. 

1572  Lament.  Lady  Scot,  in  Scot.  Poems  16 th  C.  II.  251 
Zour  drinking  extraordinair  Make  oft  zour  wyfis  and 
bairns  euill  to  fair.  1588  Fraunce  Laiuiers  Log.  Ded.  r  b, 
Their  extraordinary  skill  in  making  of  obligations.  1634 
Brereton  Trav.  (1844)8  No  charge  in  housekeeping  extra¬ 
ordinary,  nor  no  entertainment  extraordinary.  1656  Bram- 


hall  Rcplic.  i.  6  The  extraordinary  influence  of  divine  Grace. 
1725  Df.  Foe  Voy.  round  World  (1840)  7  We  took  in  a  very 
extraordinary  store  of  provisions.  1798  Ferriar  Illustr. 
Sterne  iv.  iii  An  extraordinary  nose  always  carries  with  it 
extraordinary  greatness,  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  1.  xi.  84  The 
sun  met  us  here  with  extraordinary  power. 

f 5.  Additional  to,  over  and  above  what  is 
usual ;  =  Extra.  Often  following  the  sb. ;  in 
which  case  the  adj.  cannot  always  be  distinguished 
from  the  adv.  Obs. 

1649  Blithe  Eng.  Improv.  Impr .  (1653)  182  To  lay  out  a 
five  shillings  or  a  noble  extraordinary  in  every  Acre.  1658 
Whole  Duty  Man  x.  §  20.  85  He  must  . .  support  him,  yea, 
though  it  be  by  his  own  extraordinary  labour.  1664  Pepys 
Diary  (1879)  III.  22,  I  am  in  good  hopes  to  get  two  or  / 300 
per  annum  extraordinary,  c  1710  C.  Fiennes  Diary  (1888) 
no  You  pay  a  penny  Extra-ordinary  for  being  brought 
from  tunbridge  town.  1767  A.  Young  Parmer's  Lett.  67 
They  may  hire  a  labourer  extraordinary.  1777  Howard 
Prisons  Eng.  (1780)  99  They  have  an  extraordinary  allow¬ 
ance  of  near  a  penny  a  day.  1802-16  Mrs.  Sherwood  Susan 
Gray  54  Spending  a  few  extraordinary  shillings.  1812  Ex¬ 
aminer  31  Aug.  546/2  By  the  help  of  a  glass  extraordinary 
after  dinner. 

f  B.  adv.  a.  =  Extraordinarily  in  various 
senses,  b.  =  Extra  adv.  ;  cf.  A.  5.  Obs. 

a.  1632  J.  Hayward  tr.  Biondi's  Eromena  72  Which 
Countrey  . .  being  extraordinarie  hilly.  1642  Fuller  Holy 
<$•  Prof  St.  11.  xiv.  102  Sometimes  ordinary  scholars  make 
extraordinary  good  Masters.  1652  Cotterell  Cassandi-a 
nr.  (1676)  521  Who.  .rose  extraordinary  early.  1709  Strype 
Ann.  Ref.  I.  liii.  575  [He]  had  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in 
custody,  which . .  was  extraordinary  expensive  to  him.  1778 
Eliza  Warwick  I.  241  My  jewels  were  extraordinary  fine. 

b.  1679  Plot  Stajfordsh.  (1686)  376  The  Master  turning 
his  Key  in  any  of  theServants  locks  but  once  extraordinary, 
the  Servants  themselves  cannot  come  at  their  charge. 

C.  sb. 

1.  Something  extraordinary ;  an  extraordinary 
quality  or  bearing  ;  an  extraordinary  action,  inci¬ 
dent,  etc.  +  a.  sing,  (obs.) 

1589  Puttenham Eng.  Poesie  1.  xx.  (Arb.)  58  Princes,  whose 
high  estates  do  require  in  their  countenance,  speech  and 
expence,  a  certaine  extraordinary.  1654  Jer.  Taylor  Real 
Pres.  xi.  p  8.  205  That,  .every  day.  .the  same  thing  should 
be  done,  and  yet.,  be  called  a  miracle,  that  is,  a  daily  ex¬ 
traordinary.  1754  Richardson  GrandisonW.  1.  304  She., 
made  it  [her  behaviour]  look  like  an  extraordinary. 

b.  pi.  Now  rare. 

1650  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  (ed.  2)  1.  vi.  17  The  greater 
part  [of  their  Adages]  will,  .be  esteemed  no  extraordinaries. 
1739  J*  Trapp  Right,  over-much  (1758)  11  To  place  much 
religion  . .  in  extraordinaries.  1809  Wellington  in  Gurw. 
Disp.  IV.  530  Send  two  squadrons  of  hussars  to  Cevolla,  and 
desire  them  to  report  all  extraordinaries  to  you.  1844  R. 
Wardlaw  Led.  Provci'bs  (1869)  II.  13  His  little  stock  of 
common-places,  and  of  such  extraordinaries  as  he  has 
chanced  to  pick  up.  1844  Regul.  $  Ord.  Army  299  The 
blank  lines  are  left  for  any  extraordinaries  that  may 
occur. 

c.  pi.  Extraordinary  receipts  or  payments.  The 
pi.  of  the  sb.  occurs  where  we  should  expect  the 
adj.  simply.  Obs.  exc.  arch. 

1599  Life  Sir  T.  More  in  Wordsw.  Eccl.  Biog.  (1853)  H. 
121  His  ordinarie  alms,  .amounted  yearlie  to  one  thousand 
pounds;  his  extraordinaries  were  as  much.  1630  R.  John¬ 
son's  Kingd.  <$-  Covimw.  367  FI  is  ordinary  Revenues  are 
thus  collected.  .What  his  extraordinaries  may  amount  unto, 
cannot  be  knowne.  1865  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt.xix.  viii,  Not 
only  the  king's  ordinary  revenues,  but  the  extraordinaries. 

2.  =  Extra  jA  fa.  An  extra  dish,  a  delicacy; 
an  extra  fee  or  expense.  Chiefly  pi.  Obs. 

1660  Blount  Boscobel  1.  (1680)  49  As  an  Extraordinary 
. .  Penderel’s  wife  made  . .  a  Posset.  1664  Pepys  Diary  30 
Sept.,  A  few  extraordinaries  for  the  house.  1664  Evelyn 
Mem.{  1857)  !•  4°8  A  salary  of  ^1200  a  year ..  besides  Ex¬ 
traordinaries.  1732  Acc.  Workhouses  47  All  tradesmen's 
bills,  and  extraordinaries  paid  by  the  overseers.  1776  Wes¬ 
ley  Let.  12  Aug.,  Desire  none  of  those  extraordinaries, 
b.  Mil.  (see  quot.  1853). 
a  1797  H.  Walpole  Geo.  II  (1847)  III.  vi.  156  Munchausen 
. .  presented  an  ample  bill  of  extraordinaries  for  forage,  etc. 
1816  Ge7itl.  Mag.  LXXXVI.  1.  257  This  estimate  was  . .  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  extraordinaries.  1853  Stocqueler  Alii. 
Eiicycl.,  Extraord ina ries  (of  the  army),  the  allowances  to 
troops  beyond  the  gross  pay  in  the  pay-office.  Extraor¬ 
dinaries  comprehend  the  expenses  for  barracks,  marches, 
encampments,  staff,  &c. 

f  3.  a.  An  extraordinary  envoy,  b.  A  super¬ 
numerary  official.  Obs. 

1616  N.  Brent  tr.  Sarpi  s  Hist.  Couiic.  Trent  (1676)  585 
Whensoever  any  extraordinaries  came  to  Trent  . .  the  Pre¬ 
lates  took  occasion  to  talk.  1622  Donne  To  Sir  T.  Lucy 
16  Aug.  Lett.  (1651)  188  There  arrived  an  Extraordinary 
from  Spain .  .  &  he  brings  the  title  of  Count,  to  Rodrigo  de 
Calderon.  1671  F.  Phillips  Reg.  Necess.  139  Besides  not 
a  few  extraordinaries  and  such  as  have  no  pay  or  quarter . . 
attending  upon  the  King. 

Extra-parental,  etc.:  see  Extra-  i. 
Extra-parochial  (e-kstra  par<?u-kial),  a.  [f. 
Extra-  pref.  +  Eccl.  Lat.  parochi-a  (see  Parish)  + 
-al.]  Not  included  in  any  parish  ;  outside  the 
parish ;  exempt  from  liability  to  parish  obliga¬ 
tions.  Also  fig.  (nonce-use).  Outside  one’s  legiti¬ 
mate  province. 

1674-81  Blount  Glossogr.,  Extra-parochial.  1721  Act 
Part,  in  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  5927/5  Townships,  Vills,  or  Extra- 
parochial  Places.  1765  Blackstone  Comm.  I.  284  The 
king.,  is  entitled  to  all  the  tithes  arising  in  extraparochial 
places.  1853  Dickens  Bleak  Ho.  xxxviii,  Thavies  Inn, 
within  the  city  of  London,  but  extra-parochial.  Mod.  The 
district  of  Skiddaw  Forest  is  extra-parochial. 
fig.  1868  M.  Pattison  Academ.  Org.  v.  290  All  such  eu- 
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quiries  are  looked  upon  by  the  student  with  contempt  as  ! 
extra-parochial. 

Hence  E'xtra-paro-cliially  at  tv. ,  in  an  extra- 
parochial  manner.  E  xtra-paro  chialness,  the 
condition  of  being  extra-parochial. 

a  1806  S.  Horsley  Charges  (1813)  207  A  chapel  extra* 
parochially  situate.  1727-36  Bailey,  Extraparochialness. 

Extrapolation  (eikstraprici-Jbn).  Math.  [f. 
Interpolation  by  the  substitution  of  Extra  for 
the  first  member  of  the  word.]  The  action  or 
method  of  finding  by  a  calculation  based  on  the 
known  terms  of  a  series,  other  terms  outside  of 
them,  whether  preceding  or  following. 

1878  C.  A.  Young  in  Newcomb  Pop.  Astron.  in.  ii.  279 
The  process  is  an  unsafe  extrapolation. 

Extra-popular,  etc. :  see  Extra-  i  . 

Extraprovincial  (e  kstraipruvi  njal),^.  [ad. 
med.L.  extraprovincial-is,  f.  extra  provinciam  out¬ 
side  the  province :  see  Extra-  and  Provincial.] 
Outside  the  limits  of  a  province. 

1685  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Brit.  xi.  52  These  ..  Extrapro¬ 
vincial  Britains . .  were  distinct  both  from  the  Piets  and  the 
Scots.  1726  Ayliffe  Par  ergon  181  An  Extra-Provincial 
Citation  is  not  valid.,  above  two  days  Journey.  1807  G. 
Chalmers  Caledonia  I.  11.  i.  220  The  extraprovincial  Bri¬ 
tons  of  Caledonia. 

Extraspe'ction.  rare—1,  [f.  L.  extra  outside 
+  spedion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  specere  to  see.]  Out¬ 
ward  observation. 

1887  Westm.  Rev.  CXXVIII.  629  This  knowledge  is 
obtained  through  science  by  extra-spection  and  by  religion 
through  intro-spection. 

Extra-spectral,  -tabular,  etc. :  see  Extra-  i. 

Extraterritorial,  a.  [f.  mod.L.  phrase 
extra  territori-um  outside  the  territory  +  -al.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  possessed  of,  extraterritoriality. 

[1625  Grotius  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads  n.  xviii.  §  5  [Ut 
legati]  fictione  simili  constituerentur  quasi  extra  terri- 
torium.]  1869  Echo  6  Apr.,  Extra-territorial  privileges. 

E:xtraterrito:ria-lity.  [f.prec. +-ity.]  The 
privilege  accorded  by  the  Law  of  Nations  to  am¬ 
bassadors  of  being  regarded  as  outside  the  territory 
of  the  power  to  which  they  are  sent,  and  therefore 
of  being  free  from  its  jurisdiction.  Also  Exterri¬ 
toriality. 

1836  Wheaton  Internal .  Law  hi.  i.  §  15  The  fiction  of 
extra-territoriality,  .by  which  the  minister,  though  actually 
in  a  foreign  country,  is  supposed  still  to  remain  within  the 
territory  of  his  own  sovereign.  1888  Morn.  Post  24  Sept., 
By  starting  from  the  German  embassy  instead  of  from  the 
Quirinal  the  Emperor  will  come  to  the  Pope  with  all  the 
prestige  of  extra-territoriality  upon  him. 

+  Extraught,  pa.  pple.  Ohs.  Also  6  ex- 
traght,  -aucte,  -aughte,  -aute.  [var.  of  Extract 
pple. ;  cf.  distraught .] 

1.  In  senses  of  Extract  v.  a.  Taken  out  (from 
books),  b.  Derived,  descended. 

1523  Ld.  Berners  Froiss.  I.  i.  1  All  sciences  are  extraught 
and  compiled  of  diuerse  clerkes.  a  1533  — Huon  clxi.  625 
None  that  semeth  more  to  be  extraute  of  a  hye  lynage. 
iS93  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  11.  ii.  142  Sham’st  thou  not,  knowing 
whence  thou  art  extraught,  To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy 
base-borne  heart  ? 

2.  =  Distraught.  Const  .from,  of. 

1553  Brende  Q.  Curtins  Y  iij,  A  woman  . .  being  extraught 
of  her  minde.  1575  Laneham  Let.  (1871)  93  He  that  . . 
occupyeth  hymself  by  excessive  studye  is  in  daunger  for  to 
be  extraught  from  hymself. 

Extra-urban,  etc. :  see  Extra-  i. 

Extravagance  (ekstrarvagans).  [a.  Fr.  ex¬ 
travagance,  f.  late  L.  extravagant-em :  see  Extra¬ 
vagant  and  -ance.] 

f  1.  A  going  out  of  the  usual  path  ;  an  excursion, 
digression.  Also,  the  position  or  fact  of  erring 
from  (a  prescribed  path),  lit.  and  fig.  Ohs. 

1643  Milton  Divorce  n.  vii.  (1851)  80  Adoctrine  of  that 
extravagance  from  the  sage  principles  of  piety.  164s  Ham¬ 
mond  Pract.  Catech.  11,  I  have  troubled  you  too  farre  by 
this  extravagance  :  I  shall  make  no  delay  to  recall  my  selfe 
into  the  rode  againe.  a  1656  Br.  Hall  Rem.  IVks.,  Life 
(1660)  15  Sollicited  me  for  my  Company  in  a  Journey  . .  to 
the  Spa.. laying  before  me.. the  Benefit  of  that  small  Ex¬ 
travagance. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  extravagant  or  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  just  or  prescribed  limits,  csp.  those  of  de¬ 
corum,  probability,  or  truth  ;  unrestrained  excess  ; 
fantastic  absurdity  (of  opinions,  conduct,  etc.) ; 
outrageous  exaggeration  or  violence  (of  language). 

1676  Etheredge  Man  of  Mode  iii.  ii,  L.  Town.  Here's  the 
freshest  Fool  in  Town.  .Dor.  Sooth  him  up  in  his  extrava¬ 
gance  !  1681  DrydenlV/.  Fryar’Ep.  Ded.  2  Some  Verses  of 
my  own,  Maximin  and  Almanzor,  cry  Vengeance  upon  me  for 
their  Extravagance.  1716-8  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Lett.  I. 
xxx vii.  144  You  will  accuse  me  of  extravagance  in  this 
description.  1841  Ei.phinstone  Hist.  Ind.  1. 11.  iv.  207  The 
extravagance  of  the  Braminical  chronology  and  geography. 
1864  J.  H.  Newman  Apol.  392  Not  to  enfeeble  the  freedom 
or  vigour  of  human  thought  in  religious  speculation,  but  to 
resist  and  control  its  extravagance. 

3.  An  instance  or  kind  of  extravagance ;  an  ex¬ 
travagant  notion,  statement,  piece  of  conduct,  etc. ; 
an  irrational  excess,  an  absurdity. 

1650  Fuller  Pisga/i  v.  i.  143  Many  maps  are  full  of 
affected  extravagances,  a  1680  Butlf.r  Kent.  (1759)  I.  71 
VOL.  III. 


So  Men,  who  one  Extravagance  would  shun,  Into  the  con¬ 
trary  Extreme  have  run.  1719  De  Fof.  Crusoe  (184c  II.  i. 
18  An  excess  of  joy.  .has  a  thousand  extravagances  in  it.  1782 
Priestley  Cop-upt.Chr.  1. 1.69  Later  writers,  .did  notfollow 
Hilary  in  this  extravagance.  1809-10  Coleridge  Fpiend 
(ed.  3)  I.  80  The  extravagances  of  ignorance  and  credulity. 
1857  Keble  Eucharist.  Adorat.  1  Had  there  been  no  abuse, 
error  or  extravagance  connected  with  the  practice.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.2)  V.  181  Impatient  of  the  extravagances 
to  which  the  love  of  truth  almost  necessarily  leads. 

4.  Excessive  prodigality  or  wastefulness  in  ex¬ 
penditure,  household  management,  etc. 

1727  Arbuthnot  Coins  11.  v.  133  They  [the  Romans] 
arrived  by  degrees  to  an  incredible  extravagance.  1805 
Foster  Ess.  1.  iii.  35  Extravagance  of  ostentatious  wealth. 
1817  Mar.  Edgeworth  Pose,  Thistle ,  etc.  11.  ii,  Such  ex¬ 
travagance,  to  give  a  penny,  and  a  silver  penny,  for  what 
you  may  have  for  nothing.  1838  Dickens  Nich.  Nick,  iii, 
I  can’t  support  them  in  their  extravagances.  1873  Black 
Pr.  Thule  (1874)  16  Do  you  think  I  would  take  the  child  to 
London  to  show  her  its  extravagance.  Mod.  The  cook’s 
extravagance  was  too  much  for  me. 

Extravagancy  (ekstrarvagansi).  [f.  Extra¬ 
vagant  :  see  -ancy.] 

f  1.  A  wandering  beyond  bounds  or  out  of  one’s 
course  ;  vagrancy  ;  an  instance  of  this.  Ohs. 

1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  11.  i.  12  My  determinate  voyage  is 
meere  extrauagancie.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  224,  I 
will  lead  you  through  no  more  extravagancies.  1669  Wood- 
head  St.  Teresai.Vrzt.  16  For  recollecting  of  the  Thoughts, 
and  hindering  them  from  extravagancy. 

2.  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  Extravagant 
(in  senses  5,6):  +  a.  Abnormal  or  unusual  char¬ 
acter,  eccentricity  ;  impropriety,  unbecomingness 
( obs .).  b.  The  quality  of  exceeding  the  bounds 
of  decorum,  taste,  or  probability ;  in  later  use, 
flagrant  excess,  outrageousness.  Now  somewhat 
rare ;  cf.  Extravagance  2. 

1651  Hobbes Leviath.  1.  viii.  33  In  Sonnets,  Epigrams,  .the 
Fancy  must  he  more  eminent ;  because  they  please  for  the 
Extravagancy.  1653  H.  Cogan  tr.  Pinto's  Trav.  xviii. 
(1663)  62  With  the  like  extravagancy  he  answered  to  many 
other  questions.  1690  Child  Disc.  Trade  (ed.  4)  76  For  the 
bettering  of  trade,  and  pareing  off  the  extravagancy  of  the 
Law.  1698  Vanbrugh  Prov.  Wife  iii.  i,  Were  it  not  for  the 
extravagancy  of  the  example,  I  should  e’en  tear  out  these 
wicked  eyes.  1720  Welton  Suffer.  So?i  of  God  II.  xiv.  362 
Touch’d  with  the  Extravagancy,  .of  the  Jewish  Nation. 

3.  =  Extravagance  3. 

1625  Bp.  Mountagu  App.  C&sar  11.  xxxiv.  248  Popish 
extravagancies.  1662  Gerbier  Princ.  17  The  causes  of 
many  Deformities  and  Extravagancies  in  Buildings.  1671 
R.  Bohun  Disc.  Wind  64  The  Peruvian  [mountains],  and 
some  others  which  may  be  reckon’d  as  the  Extravagancys 
of  Nature  . .  overlook  the  Clouds.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng. 
III.  lx.  295  Numberless  were  the  extravagancies  which 
broke  out  among  the  people.  1834  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
Discuss.  491  Luther  was  betrayed  into  . .  extravagancies  by 
an  assurance  of  his  personal  inspiration.  1838  Whewell 
in  Todhunter  Whewell' s  Writings  (1876)  II.  273  Landor’s 
extravagancies  of  expression. 

1 4.  =  Extravagance  4.  Obs. 

1666  G.  Alsop  Charac.  Maryland  (1866)  36  Natures  ex¬ 
travagancy  of  a  superabounding  plenty.  1748  Richardson 
Clarissa  (1811)  I.  xlii.  324  All  your  extravagancies  have 
been  supported  gratis.  1750  G.  Hughes  Ba?'l>adoes  no, 
I  have  always  thought  it  the  height  of  extravagancy  and 
luxury  to  fell  so  stately  a  tree.  1822  Mrs.  E  Nathan 
Langreath  I.  19  He  wanted  money  to  pursue  his  extrava¬ 
gancies. 

Extravagant  (ekstrarvagant),  a.  and  sh.  Also 
6,  7  aphet.  Stravagant.  [In  the  special  use 
A.  2,  B.  1,  directly  ad.  med.L.  extravagant-em,  pr. 
pple.  of  extravagant  (or  extra  vagdri) :  see  Ex- 
trav agate.  The  wider  use  came  late  in  16th  c. 
from  Fr.  extravagant,  which  appears  first  in  14th  c. 
The  form  Stravagant,  from  It.,  is  somewhat  ear¬ 
lier  in  our  quots.  Cf.  It.  estravagante,  stravagantc 
(15th  c.),  Sp.  estravagante.'] 

A.  adj. 

j- 1.  That  wanders  out  of  bounds ;  straying,  roam¬ 
ing,  vagrant.  Ohs.  exc.  after  Shaks. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  i.  154  At  his  [the  cock’s]  warning 
. .  Th’  extrauagant,  and  erring  Spirit  hyes  to  his  Confine. 
1604  —  Oth.  1.  i.  137  An  extrauagant,  and  wheeling  Stranger, 
Of  here,  and  euerywhere.  1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  93  Now 
dispersed  into  ample  lakes,  and  again  recollecting  his 
extrauagant  waters.  1841-4  Emerson  Ess.,  Hist.  Wks. 
(Bohn)  I.  12  Rare,  extravagant  spirits  come  by  us  at  inter¬ 
vals. 

fb.  Mil.  Of  an  officer:  Keeping  no  fixed  place; 
having  a  roving  function.  Obs. 

1622  Markham  Bk.  War  11.  viii.  69  He  [the  Serjeant]  hath 
in  the  body  of  the  Company,  no  Raunge  at  all,  but  is  extra¬ 
vagant,  and  going  vp  and  downe  to  oversee  all  Raunges. 
1672  T.  Venn  Mil.  g  Mar.  Discipl.  v.  13  The  two  other 
Corporals  to  he  extravagant,  that  is  to  view  and  see  each 
Soldier  keep  his  place. 

2.  Canon  Law.  The  distinctive  epithet  of  certain 
papal  constitutions. 

[The  L.  adj.  seems  originally  to  have  been  applied  casually 
to  denote  ‘stray’  decrees  not  codified  or  collected  in  the 
decretals.  They  were  afterwards  added  to  the  decretals, 
hut  retained  their  customary  designation,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  older  portions  of  the  collection.]  _ 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  VIII.  285  A  constitucioun  j>at 
is  not  i-putte  in  J>e  course  of  lawes  is  i-cleped  a  constitucioun 
extravagant.  1608  T.  Morton  Preamb.  Incoutiter  109  He 
citeth  the  Constitution  extrauagant  of  Pope  Bonifacius. 
1885  Catholic  Diet.  s.  v.,  Each  title  being  devoted  to  one 
or  more  ‘  extravagant '  Constitutions. 


f  3.  Spreading  or  projecting  beyond  bounds ; 
straggling.  Ohs. 

1605  B.  Jonson  Masque  Blackness  Wks.  (1616)  894  They 
[the  Masquers]  were  all  seene,  but  in  an  extrauagant  order. 
1650  Fuller  Pisgah  iii.  iv.  323  The  prominency  of  this 
extravagant  Tower.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  204 
Cutting  the  too  thick  and  extravagant  Roots  a  little.  1669 
Worlidge  Syst.  Agric.  (1681)  iii  Trimming  up  such  as 
you  spare  for  Standards,  .from  their  extravagant  Branches. 

+  4.  Widely  divergent  or  discrepant  {from,  to) ; 
remote  from,  irrelevant  or  foreign  to  a  purpose  or 
subject.  Obs. 

1601  Br.  Barlow  Defence  Prot.  Relig.  115  A  position  ex- 
trauagant  from  all  learning.  1605  Verstegan  Dec.  Intel!, 
x.  (1628)  337  Other  languages,  such  as  vnto  ours  are  alto¬ 
gether  strange  and  extrauagant.  1650  S.  Clarke  Eccl.  Hist. 
1.  (1654)  lfJ8  He  never  brake  forth  into  reproaches  extrava¬ 
gant  from  the  cause.  1654  H.  L’Estrange  Chas.  I  (16551 166 
They  were  indeed  the  more  knowing  men,  but  their  learning 
was  extravagant  to  their  Office.  1660  Hickeringill  Jamaica 
(1661)  55  Whose  Character..I  deem  not  much  extravagant 
here  to  insert.  1665  Boyle  Occas.  Reft.  vi.  iii.  200  Won- 
dring  to  find  our  Customs  so  extravagant  and  differing  from 
those  of  his  Country. 

+  5.  Varying  widely  from  what  is  usual  or  pro¬ 
per  ;  unusual,  abnormal,  strange ;  unbecoming,  un¬ 
suitable.  Ohs. 

1650  Fuller  Pisgah  v.  viii.  137  Persons  ..  treacherously 
slain,  which  occasioned  their  hasty,  tumultuary,  and  extrava¬ 
gant  interment.  1664  Power  Exp.  Philos.  11.  vii.  109  Those 
extravagant  Phenomena,  which  we  observed  in  the  first 
Experiment  of  Torricellius.  a  1668  Davenant  Masque 
Wks.  (1673)  383  In  an  extravagant  posture  stood  a  Tyger. 
1689  Luttrell  Brief.  Ret.  (1857)  I.  586  Some,  .officers,  are 
taken  into  custody  for  drinking  extravagant  healths,  and 
speaking  reflectingly  of  his  majestie.  1689  Burnet  Tracts 
I.  12  Lausanne  is  situated  on  three  Hills.  .This  extravagant 
situation  of  the  Town.  1701  tr.  Le  Clerc’s  Prim.  Fathers 
(1702)  56  A  Garment  which  is  not  commonly  seen,  seems 
Extravagant,  though  it  was  Fashionable  in  former  Times. 

6.  ‘Roving  beyond  just  limits  or  prescribed 
methods  ’  (J.) ;  exceeding  the  bounds  of  reason  or 
propriety;  excessive,  irregular,  fantastically  absurd. 
Now  with  stronger  sense  :  Astonishingly  or  fla¬ 
grantly  excessive  or  extreme. 

a.  of  persons.  Now  rare  exc.  with  agent-noun 
or  Const,  in. 

1599  B.  Jonson  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  Induct.,  Shall  I  be 
so  extrauagant  to  thinke,  That  [etc.].  1633  Durie  in 

Presbyt.  Rev.  (1887)  305  Those  yl  were  so  extrauagant  as 
to  maintaine  it  unlawfull  [etc.].  1662  Stillingfl.  Orig. 

Sacr.  1.  iii.  §  1  For  them  to  have  been  so  extravagant  in 
their  accounts  of  themselves.  1704  Hearne  Duct.  Hist. 
(1714)  I.  211  Zedekiah  had.. no  regard  ..  for  Virtue;  and 
his  companions  were  altogether  as  impious  and  extravagant 
as  himself.  1815  W.  H.  Ireland  Scribbleomania  73  The 
extravagant  panegyrist  of  various  living  characters.  1840 
Macaulay  Ranke  Ess.  1854  II.  556/1  He  [the  enthusiast] 
may  he  vulgar,  ignorant,  visionary,  extravagant. 

b.  of  dispositions,  passions,  actions,  opinions, 
conditions,  demands,  etc. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  ii.  68  This  is  a  gift  that  I  haue. . 
a  foolish  extrauagant  spirit,  full  of  formes,  figures,  shapes 
[etc.].  1676  D’Urfey  Mad.  Fickle  in.  i,  Your  Father’s  in 

an  extravagant  rage.  1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  160  p  3 
There  appears  something  nobly  wild  and  extravagant  in 
great  natural  Genius’s.  1769  Robertson  Chas.  V,  V.  iv. 
372  It  was  impossible. .that  the  emperor  would  listen  to 
these  extravagant  demands.  1809  Med..  Jml.  XXI.  123 
A  mind  poisoned  by  extravagant  opinions.  1821  Craig 
Led.  Drawing  iv.  204  The  extravagant  praise  bestowed  on 
the  best  pictures  of  the  Greeks.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng. 

I.  164  Both  had.  .extravagant  whimsies  about  dress.  1868 

J.  H.  Blunt  Ref.  Ch.  Eng.  I.  300  It  is  not  extravagant  to 
suppose ..  that  they  had  secret  instructions. 

7.  Exceeding  the  bounds  of  economy  or  necessity 
in  expenditure,  mode  of  living,  etc. ;  profuse,  pro¬ 
digal,  wasteful,  a.  Of  persons.  (Const,  of.) 

1711  Addison  Sped.  No.  243  T  3  An  extravagant  Man., 
has  nothing  else  to  recommend  him  but  a  false  Generosity. 
1739  R.  Bull  tr.  Dedekindus'  Grobianus  55  What  need 
we  prove  extravagant  of  Time.  1814  Jane  Austen  Mansf. 
Park  (1851)  16  His  eldest  son  was  careless  and  extravagant. 
1879  Froude  Cxsar  i.  6  The  rich  were  extravagant,  for 
life  had  ceased  to  have  practical  interest,  except  for  its 
material  pleasures. 

b.  Of  expense,  interest,  price,  etc. :  Exorbitant. 

1707  Freind  Pelerbormu’s  Cond.  Sp.  165  His  Lordship 
gave  an  extravagant  interest  of  20  per  cent.  1725  De  Foe 
Voy.  round  World  (1840)  99  The  price  . .  was  to  us  indeed 
extravagant  though  to  them  moderate.  1868  M.  Pattison 
Academ.  Org.  iv.  106  An  extravagant  price  to  pay  for  the 
encouragement  of  sacred  learning. 

B.  sh. 

1.  Cation  Law.  An  ‘  extravagant  ’  constitution  : 
see  A.  2. 

1502  Ord.  Crysten  Men  (W.  de  W.)  tv.  viii.  189  Those  y‘ 
cut.  ,y°  body  of  ony  deed  persone.  .ben  acursed.  .by  the  ex- 
trauagant  of  Bonyface.  a  1612  Donne  IiiaOtu-oTo?  (16441  85 
The  Canon  law,  to  which  the  Canonist  will  stand  . .  are  the 
Decretall  letters,  and  all  the  extravagants.  1765  Blackstone 
Comm.  I.  82  Gratian's  decree,  Gregory’s  decretals,  the  sixth 
decretal,  the  Clementine  constitutions,  and  the  extravagants 
of  John  and  his  successors,  form  the  . .  body  of  the  Roman 
canon  law.  1882  Stubbs  Hist.  Led.  (1886)  306  The  Ex¬ 
travagants  as  they  were  called,  that  is  the  authoritative 
sentences  of  the  Popes  which  were  not  yet  codified. 

+  2.  One  who  strays  or  wanders  from  a  place;  a 
vagrant,  wanderer.  Ohs. 

1583  Stubbes  Anat.  Abus.  1.  (1877-9)  172  May  you  as 
rogues,  extrauagantes,  and  straglers  from  the  Heauenlye 
Country,  be  arrested  of . .  Christ  Iesus.  1615  T.  Adams 
White  Devile  27  I  speak  to  you  settled  Citizens  not  Ex- 
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travagants.  1630-50  Bradford  Plymouth  Plantation  11. 
(1856)  187  Ordinarie  officers  are  bound  cheefly to  their  flocks 
.  .and  are  not  to  he  extravagants. 

fig,  1654  H.  L’Estrange  C/ias.  I  (1655)  97  [They]  are 
censurable  for  extravagants  from  their  Commission. 

+  3.  One  who  does  not  keep  within  ordinary  or 
reasonable  limits ;  an  exceptional  or  eccentric  per¬ 
son  ;  a  fanatic.  Obs. 

1626  W.  Sclater  Exp.  2  Thcss.  (1629)  242  Haters  of  God 
.  .the  stile  of  some  extravagants  in  nature.  1676  Glanvjll 
Ess.  iv.  §4.  20  The  Extravagants  among  us  may  be  really 
distracted  in  the  Affairs  of  Religion,  though  their  Brains 
are  untouch’d  in  other  Matters.  1678  Trans.  Crt.  Spain 
11.  147  Whereby  it  may  be  seen  what  the  rage  of  these 
extravagants  was  against  the  Vice-Roy.  1768  Richardson 
Clarissa  VII.  ii.  60  The  dear  Extravagant  takes  a  delight 
in  oddnesses. 

f  b.  One  who  exceeds  the  bounds  of  moderation 
in  expenditure,  expensive  living,  etc. ;  a  wasteful 
person,  a  spendthrift.  Obs. 

1745  Dodsley  Poems ,  Pain  <$-  Patience  vi,  The  wild  ex¬ 
travagant,  whose  thoughtless  hand,  With  lavish  tasteless 
pride,  commits  expence.  1777  Sheridan  Sck.  Sc  and.  1.  i, 
Charles  . .  that  extravagant,  that  bankrupt  in  fortune  and 
reputation.  ^  1797  Walpole  Mem.  Geo.  Ill  (1859)  H-  39 
A  new  club  which  by  the  excess  of  play  should  draw  all  the 
young  extravagants  thither.  1825  C.  M.  Westmacott  Eng, 
Spy  I.  42  A  good  humoured  sporting  extravagant. 

1 4.  An  extravagant  act,  statement,  etc. ;  =  Ex¬ 
travagancy  3.  Obs. 

1644  Laud  Wks.  (1854'*  IV.  55  He  fell  foul  upon  me  again 
.  .as  that  I  was  the  author  of  all  the  extravagants  in  the 
Government.  1652  Gaule  Magastrom.  107  Figments  of 
mens  brain,  monsters  of  nature,  devious  extravagants,  etc. 
1700  'I'.  Brown  tr.  Fresny's  Amusem.  Ser.  <$•  Comic  148  Ex¬ 
amine  well  this  serious  Extravagant.  .The  Fools  Bawble  he 
makes  such  a  pother  with,  is  his  Probity. 

+  b.  (See  quots.).  Obs. 

[Boorde’s  use  maybe  transf.  from  1.] 

1547  Boorde  Brev.  Health  11.  Pref.,  By  cause  I  dyd.. 
leaue  out  many  thynges  in  the  fyrste  boke . .  in  this  boke 
named  ‘  the  Extrauagantes  ’  I  haue  supplied  those  matters. 
1634  J.  Bate  Myst.  Nat.  §  Art  iv.  To  Rdr.,  As  there  were 
divers  experiments  that  I  could  not  conveniently,  .dispose  in 
.  .order.  .1  thought  it  would  not  bee  amisse  to  call  them  by 
the  names  of  Extravagants. 

+  c.  (See  quot.).  Obs. 

1622  Malynes  Anc.  Law- Merck.  129  Certaine  Merchants 
contracts  . .  are  called  Extrauagants,  because  the  manner 
either  of  buying  or  selling  of  commodities  . .  is  rare  and  but 
vsed  in  some  places. 

t  Extra*vagant,  v.  Obs.  rare-1,  [f.  prec.  adj.] 
intr,  =  Extravagate. 

1656  S.  H.  Gold.  Law  21  To  keep  the  so  chosen  within 
their  said  bounds,  that  they  extravagant  not. 

+  Extravaga*ntine.  Obs.  [f.  Extravagant 
-h-ine  after  Clementine .]  ^Extravagant  B.  i. 

1549  Latimer  6th  Serin,  he/.  Edw.  VI  (Arb.)  177  Luther 
.  .disputed  agaynst  the  decretales,  the  Clementines,  Alexan¬ 
drines,  Estrauagantines. 

Extravagantly  ( ekstrar  vagan  tli),  adv.  [f. 
as  prec.  +  -ly  2.]  In  an  extravagant  manner  ;  to  an 
extravagant  degree. 

1 1.  In  an  irregular  position  or  manner ;  in  no 
fixed  order.  Obs. 

1623  Markham  Country  Content,  ii.  126  Setting  the  Sallets 
extravagantly  about  the  table.  1625  Souldiers  Accid.  45 
The  Corporalls  . .  office  is  . .  to  ride  extravagantly  vp  and 
downe  on  either  side  the  Troope. 

2.  In  a  manner  transgressing  the  bounds  of  reason 
or  propriety ;  +  usurpingly,  encroachingly ;  in  later 
use,  with  extravagance  or  undue  violence  of  feeling 
or  expression. 

1647  Clarendon  Hist.  Reb.  vi.  (1703)  II.  53  The  two 
Houses  having. .  extravagantly  nominated  their  own  Divines. 
1660  R.  Coke  Power  Sul  j.  13  Who  have  so  extravagantly 
attributed  both  powers  to  be  in  the  King,  a  1700  Dryden 
(J.),  Her  passion  was  extravagantly  new  ;  But  mine  is  much 
the  madder  of  the  two.  1710  Steele  Tatler  No.  246  p8  They 
so  extravagantly  aim  at  what  they  are  unfit  for.  1796  Morse 
Amer.  Geog.  I.  369  The  famous  fall.  .is.  .extravagantly  and 
ludicrously  described.  1809-10  Coleridge  Friend  (1865) 
136  Their  antagonists  flew  off  as  extravagantly  from  the 
sober  good  sense  of  our  forefathers.  1858  Holland  Tit- 
comb's  Lett.  iii.  35  Everybody  now  dresses  extravagantly. 

3.  In  an  excessive  degree ;  to  an  excess. 

a  1715  Burnet  Own  Time  11.  (1724)  I.  292  This  Act., 
being  extravagantly  severe.  1743  Walpole  Lett.  H.  Mann 
(1834)  I.  lxxv.  271  Sold.. for  ;£ 300,000  a  year,  and  that  was 
reckoned  extravagantly  dear.  1748  Hartley  Obser v.  Man 
11.  ii.  88  Idolatry,  to  which  all  mankind  were  then  extrava¬ 
gantly  prone.  1890  Spectator  15  Feb.,  Extravagantly  fertile 
regions. 

4.  In  a  too  expensive  manner  ;  with  wasteful 
profusion  or  prodigality. 

Mod.  The  house  was  extravagantly  furnished. 

Extravagantness.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  extravagant. 
1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II. ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Extravaganza  (ekstnewagDe-nza).  [ad.  It. 
estravaganza  (an)  extravagance  (more  commonly 
stravaganza ),  refashioned  after  L.  extra- .] 

1.  A  composition,  literary,  musical  or  dramatic, 
of  an  extravagant  or  fantastic  character. 

1794  Mathias  Purs.  Lit.  (1798)  343  Author  of  the  pleas¬ 
ant  Extravaganza  on  the  Courage  of  Sir  John  Falstaff.  1815 
W.  H.  Ireland  Scribbleomania  20  note,  A  portion  of  the  ex¬ 
travaganza  of  that  writer’s  Curse  of  Kehama.  1833  Planch  e 
Extravaganzas  (1879)  1.  115  High,  Low,  Jack,  and  the 
Game  . .  a  most  extravagant  Extravaganza.  1873  M.  Ar¬ 


nold  Lit.  Sf  Dogma  xii.  §  3.  372  The  difference  between 
the  grandeur  of  an  extravaganza  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
sea  or  the  sky.  1879  Hullah  in  Grove  Diet.  Mus.  1. 
499/2  A  musical  extravaganza  must  be  the  work  of  a 
musician  familiar  with  the  forms  he  caricatures. 

2.  What  resembles  an  extravaganza;  bombastic 
extravagance  of  language  or  behaviour. 

1789  Belsham  Ess.  II.  xxxvi.  289  The  inchantment  of 
Tasso  borders  upon  the  extravaganza.  1831  Scott  Nigel 
Introd.,  Bardolph,  Nym,  Pistol.,  men  who  had  their 
humours,  or  their  particular  turn  of  extravaganza. 

3.  nonce -use.  An  *  extravagance  ’  in  dress. 

i860  Heads  4*  Hats  31  Send  hoops,  crinoline,  and  all  ex¬ 
travaganzas  to  those  bonfires  in  which  we  are  wont  to  con¬ 
sume  our  Guys  of  every  description. 

Hence  Extravaga  nzist,  an  extravaganza  writer. 

a  1849  I*0®1  Marginalia  Wks.  1864  III.  538  That  . .  school 
of  extravaganzists  who  sprang  from  the  ruins  of  Lamb. 

Extravagate  (ekstrarvag^t),  v.  [f.  med.L. 
exti'dvagdt-  ppl.  stem  of  extravagdri  (or  extra 
vagdri)  to  wander,  stray  outside  limits,  f.  extra 
outside  +  vagdrl  to  wander.  Cf.  Fr.  extravaguer.'] 
To  wander  ;  only  in  Jig.  sense. 

1  .intr.  To  wander  away,  stray,  from)  into.  Also, 
f  To  extravagate  it. 

1600  Abp.  Abbot  Exp.  Jonah  219,  I  love  not  to  extrava¬ 
gate  from  my  text.  1611  Cotgr.,  Sortir  hors  de propos ,  To 
.  .extrauagate  it,  fall  from  the  matter.  1643  Prynne  Sov. 
Po'iuer  Part.  in.  108  A  Maior.  .extravagating  from  the  com¬ 
mon  course  of  Law  and  Justice.  1684  tr.  Agrippa's  Van. 
Artes  v.  30  Who.  .when  they  cannot  compass  their  ends  in 
the  right  line,  extravagate  into  forreign  Pedigrees.  1867 
F.  OAKELEYin  Manning  Ess.  Relig.  Lit.  II.  159  Extrava¬ 
gating  into  ten  thousand  forms  of  religious  error. 

2.  To  wander  at  large  ;  to  roarh  at  will. 

1766  Warburton  Serin.  Wks.  1787  V.  326  When  the 
body  plunges  into  the  luxury  of  Sense,  the  mind  will  extra¬ 
vagate  through  all  the  regions  of  a  viciated  Imagination. 
1805  Wordsw.  Prelude  v.  Wks.  (1888)  269/2  Schemes  In 
which  his  youth  did  first  extravagate.  1833  J.  H.  Newman 
Ch.  of  Fathers  (1842)  301  Extravagating  beyond  the  beaten 
paths  of  orthodoxy. 

3.  To  go  beyond  bounds ;  to  exceed  what  is 
proper  or  reasonable. 

1829  Southey  Sir  T.  More  II.  323  A  Quakeress  does  not 
extravagate  when  she  engages  in  such  an  enterprize.  1845 
Gladstone  Let.  10  Dec.  in  S.  Wilberforce  Life  Lett. 
(1880)  I.  328  The  Church  of  England  has  effectually  confined 
this  power  from  extravagating  by  the  terms  of  the  sixth 
Article.  1869  F.  W.  Newman  Misc.  105  This  [scenery]  is 
a  topic  on  which  the  moderns  extravagate. 

4.  no7ice-use.  To  go  to  extravagance  in, 

1871  M.  Collins  Mrq.  <$•  Merck.  I.  vi.  204,  I  extravagate 
in  magnesium.  It  is  not  much  dearer  than  wax  candles. 

t  Extra  vaga'tion.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  vb.  :  see 
-ATION.  Cf.  Fr.  ex travagationl\  Wandering  be¬ 
yond  due  or  prescribed  limits  ;  an  extravagance. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Extravagation ,  an  extrauagation,  or  extra- 
uagating.  1669  Woodhead  St.  Teresa  1.  Pref.  (1671)  16 
The  thinking  of  them  is  apt  to  cause  some  extravagation 
of  our  thoughts  in  Prayer.  17..  Smollett  (T.),  I  do  not 
pretend  to  justify  the  extravagations  of  the  mob. 

+  Extra’vage,  v.  Obs,  rare.  Also  aphet. 
Stravage.  [ad.  med.L  .extravagdri:  see  Extra¬ 
vagate.]  intr.  a.  To  go  beyond  the  sphere  of 
duty  ;  to  digress,  b.  To  talk  wildly,  to  ramble. 

c  1690  Tarbat  in  Story  IV.  Car  stares  xi.  198  Churchmen 
kept  to  the  ministerial  function,  without  extravaging  on  their 
fanciful  jurisdiction.  1759  Fountainhall  Decisions  I.  137 
The  Duke  of  Albany. .  extra  vaged  so  that,  etc. 

+  Extrava  sal,  a.  Obs.—  Q  [f.  L.  extra  out¬ 
side  +  vds  vessel  +  -al.]  Outside  its  proper  vessel. 

1674-81  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1692-1732  in  Coles. 

+  Extra'vasate,  ct.  Obs.  exc.  poet .  [f.  next 
after  ppl.  adjs.  in  -ate2  from  Lat.] 

1.  a.  Outside  of  or  not  contained  in  any  vessel, 
b.  =  Extravasated. 

a.  1663-76  in  Bullokar.  1671  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  2122  All 
the  Juyce  of  a  Plant  is  not  extravasate  and  loose,  and  like 
Water  in  a  Spunge. 

b.  1764  Watson  in  Phil.  Trans.  LIV.  241  This  air  was 
extravasate,  had  burst  through  the  extremities  of  the  bron* 
chia  and  vesicular  substance.  1868  Browning  Ring  <$•  Bk. 
xi.  303  I’m  told  one  clot  of  blood  extravasate  Ends  one  as 
certainly  as  Roland’s  sword. 

2.  Formed  by  extravasation. 

1728  Nicholls  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXXV.  443  The  Aneurysm 
.  .1  find  to  be  round  like  other  extravasate  Tumors. 

Extravasate  (ekstrre’vas^t),  v.  [f.  L.  extra 
outside  +  vds  vessel  +  -ate  3.  Cf.  F.  extravaser. ] 

1.  trans.  To  let  or  force  out  (a  fluid,  esp.  blood) 
from  its  proper  vessel. 

1660  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chym.  31  The  exorbitant  latex, 
which  before  was  extravasated.  1684  Boyle  Porousn.  A  nim. 
<$•  Solid  Bod.  iii.  17  Small  portions  of  blood,  .being  extrava¬ 
sated  are  obliged  to  stagnate  there.  1748  Hartley  Observ. 
Man  1.  i.  44  Blood  and  Serum  extravasated,  and  lying  in 
the  Ventricles,  suffocate  Sensations.  1764  Watson  in  Phil. 
Trans.  LIV.  244  As.. injuries  to  the  lungs  are  not  easily 
removed,  when  once  a  rupture  is  made,  every  fit  of  cough¬ 
ing  extravasates  more  air.  1797  M.  Baillie  Morb.  Anal. 
(1807)  349  The  matter  which  had  been  extravasated  during 
the  inflammation.  1880  Mac  Cormac  Antisept.  Surg.  103 
Blood  is  extravasated  into  the  tissues. 

2.  intr.  for  rejl .  Of  a  fluid :  To  flow  out ;  to 
force  its  way  out,  to  escape. 

1686  W.  Harris  tr.  L emery' s  Chym.  11.  xiv.  (ed.  3)  345  The 
keen  Salts  which .  .raised  great  effervescencies  in  the  blood  so 
as  to  make  it  extravasate.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  vm. 
82  The  juice  or  sap,  turn’d  back  from  its  natural  course  ex¬ 


travasates.  1847  Todd  Cycl.  Anal.  III.  641/2  Blood  some¬ 
times  extravasates  into  the  arachnoid  sac. 

Extra  vasated,  ppl.  a.  [f.  prec.  +  -ed  E] 

1 1.  Placed  outside  a  vessel.  Obs.  rare. 

1664  Power  Exp.  Philos,  n.  108  The  flux  in  the  extrava¬ 
sated  leg  of  the  Syphon,  is  at  first  most  strong. 

fig.  1726  De  Foe  Hist.  Devil  (1840)  259  If  he  be  not  in 
the  inside. .  I  have  so  mean  an  opinion  of  all  his  extravasated 
powers  that  [etc.  ] 

2.  Of  a  fluid,  esp.  blood :  Let  or  forced  out  of  its 
proper  vessel ;  effused. 

1681  tr.  Willis'  Rem.  Med.  Whs.  Vocab.,  Extravasated, 
put  or  let  forth  of  the  vessels  as  blood  out  of  the  veins. 
1684  tr.  Bond's  Merc.  Comfit,  v.  138  The  extravasated 
blood.  17S9  tr.  D ilham el's  Husb.  1.  xv.  (1762)  76  The  ex¬ 
travasated  juice  of.  .ash.  1835  Lindley  Introd.  Bot.  (1848) 
II.  343  The  coagulation  of  the  extravasated  latex, 
b.  Caused  by  extravasation  of  blood. 

1853  Kanf.  Grinnell  Exp.  xxxiv.  (1856)  304,  I  have  two 
cases  of  swelled  limbs  and  extravasated  blotches. 

3.  Geol.  Poured  forth  from  a  subterranean  reser¬ 
voir.  Cf.  Extravasation  2. 

1875  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXX.  205  Here  too  we  find  the 
germs  of  his  [T.  S.  Hunt's]  theory  of  ‘  extravasated’  rocks. 

Extravasation  (ekstrre  vas^/fan).  [f.  Extra- 
vasate  v.  :  see  -ation.  Cf.  F.  extravasation .] 

1.  Path.  The  escape  of  an  organic  fluid  [e.g. 
blood,  sap)  from  its  proper  vessels  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  tissues  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1676  Wiseman  Surgery  2  The  Plenitude  of  Vessels., 
causeth  an  Extravasation  of  bloud.  1796  Morse  Amer. 
Geog.  I.  338  A  stagnation  and  extravasation  of  the  juices 
of  the  stalk.  1836  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  400/1  The  extrava¬ 
sation  of  urine.  1877  Roberts  Handbk.  Med.  I.  28  Points 
of  redness,  .due  to  minute  extravasations  of  blood. 

fig.  1685  Burnet  Lett.  (1687)  143  Such  an  extravasation 
..of  silver,  occasions  a  great  deadness  in  Trade.  -1691 
Beverley  Mem.  Kingd.  Christ  9  God  having  suffer'd  . . 
so  dangerous  an  Extravasation  of  the  French  Power, 
b.  A  mass  or  spot  of  extravasated  blood. 

1836  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  52/2  On  the  substance  of  the 
extravasation  there  were  a.  .number  of  spots  of  red  blood. 
1878  A.  Hamilton  Ncrv.  Dis.  19  The  crura  and  pons  are 
to  be  examined  carefully  for  softening  extravasations. 

2.  Geol.  Effusion  (of  molten  rock)  from  a  sub¬ 
terranean  reservoir  ;  also,  a  deposit  so  formed. 

184a  G.  P.  Scrope  Volcanos  9  To  permit  an  extravasation 
of  some  of  the  heated  and  liquefied  and  gaseous  matters. 
1864  C.  P.  Smyth  Our  Inheritance  11.  viii.  (1880)  144 
Amongst  the  veins  and  extravasations  of  granite  and  basalt. 

Extravascular  (ekstravarskiwlai),  a.  Anat. 
[f.  Extra  -pref.  +  Vascular.]  Outside  the  vas¬ 
cular  system ;  not  vascular. 

1804  Carlisle  in  Phil.  Trans.  XCV.  12  The  horns,  .and 
cuticular  coverings,  are  all  of  them,  .extra- vascular.  1854 
Woodward  Mollusca  (1856)42  The  shell.. being  extravas¬ 
cular.  .has  no  inherent  power  of  repair.  1869  Huxley  Phys. 
ii,  26  There  are  certain  parts  which,  .are.  .said  to  be  extra- 
vascular  or  non-vascular. 

t  E  xtravase,  V.  Obs.  [ad.  F.  extravas-er,  i. 
L.  extra  outside  +  vds  vessel.]  =  Extravasate. 

Hence  E  xtravased  ppl.  a. 

1703  W.  Cowper  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII.  138^  The  Wax 
past  from  the  Veins  to  the  Arteries  without  coming  into  the 
Broncheae,  or  being  extravas’d.  1852  Th.  Ross  tr.  Hum¬ 
boldt's  Trav.  II.  xx.  276  Extravased  and  coagulated  blood. 

+  Extrave'nate,  a.  Obs.  [f.  L.  extra  +  ven-a 
vein  +  -ate  2.]  Let  out  of  the  veins. 

1661  Glanvill  Van.  Dogm.  xxi.  207  The  wound  is  affected 
in  like  manner  as  is  the  extravenate  bloud  by  the  Sym- 
pathetick  medicine.  1755  in  Johnson  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

t  Extrave'nate,  V.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ate  3.]  trans.  To  let  (blood)  out  of  the  veins  ;  to 
extravasate.  Hence  Extravena’ted  ppl.  a.  Ex- 
travena  tion,  the  action  of  letting  blood  out  of 
the  veins  ;  an  instance  of  this. 

1650  Charleton  Paradoxes  36  The  blood  once  extra- 
venated,  or  effluxed  out  of  its  proper  conservatory  -  .looseth 
its.  .vitality.  1668  Culpepper  &  Cole  Barthol.  Anat.  302 
Extravenated  Blood,  or  Blood  out  of  its  natural  place. 

t  Extra  version.  Obs.  rare.  [ad.  mod  L. 
extraversion-em ,  f.  L.  extra  outwards  +  versidn-em, 
n.  of  action  f.  vertere  to  turn  :  see  Extroversion.] 
A  turning  out ;  a  rendering  manifest. 

a  1691  Boyle  Imperfect.  Doctr.  Qua/,  vii,  The  supposed 
extraversion  or  intraversion  of  sulphur.  1692-1732  Coles, 
Extraversion,  a  turning  ones  thoughts  upon  outward  objects. 
1*753  Chambers  Cycl.  Snpp.,  Extraversio  in  chemistry,  a 
term  used  to  express  the  rendering  manifest  any  thing  saline, 
alcaline,  or  acid,  concealed  in  mixed  bodies.] 

+  Extrave'rt,  V.  Obs.  [f.  L.  extra  outwards  + 
vert -he  to  turn  :  see  Extrovert.]  trans.  To  turn 
outwards  so  as  to  be  visible.  Chiefly  in  early 
Chemistry,  to  render  visible  or  sensible  (the  latent 
constituents  of  a  substance). 

1669  W.  Simpson  Hydrol.  Chym.  ii.  iii.  52  It  is  not  the 
moist  air  that  extraverts  any  preexistent  nitrous  parts  from 
the  body  of  the  minerals,  a  1691  Boyle  Imperfect.  Doctr. 
Qual.  vii,  The  sulphur,  or  other  hypostatical  principle,  is 
intraverted  or  extraverted,  or  as  others  speak,  inverted. 
—  High  Veneration  11835)  50  All  things  are  naked,  and 
.  .extraverted  to  his  eyes. 

Extra- violet :  see  Extra-  i. 

Extravolu*tion.  nonce-wd.  [f.  L.  extra  out¬ 
wards  +  volvZre  to  roll ;  cf.  revolution .]  A  rolling 
outwards  ;  opposed  to  intravolutiofi. 

1829  Lamb  Final  Mem.  viii.  265  To  show  the  intravolu¬ 
tions,  extravolutions  of  which  the  animal  frame  is  capable. 
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EXTREME. 


+  Extray",  v.  In  5  extraie.  [ad.  Fr.  extraire, 
refashioned  form  of  estrairei— L.  extrahere-.  see 
Extract.]  =  Extract  v. 

a  1450  Knt.  de  la  Tour  Prol.  (1868)  3  Ther  that  y  fonde  a 
good  ensaumple,  y  made  extraie  it  out. 

Extra-zodiacal:  see  Extra-  i. 

Extre,  var.  of  Ax-tree,  Obs. 

+  Extrea  t,  sb.  Obs.  Forms  :  5-7  extret  e, 
(5  exstreit,  -treyt),  7-  extreat.  '  [var.  of  Es¬ 
treat,  ex-  for  es-  after  Lat. :  for  sense  2  cf.  OF. 
eslraite L.  exlraela.] 

1.  =  Estreat  sb. 

1489  in  Ld.  Treas.  Acc.  Scot.  113  Item,  to  Thomson  to 
pass  in  Galway  for  the  exstreitis  of  the  ayris,  xij  s.  1497 
Ibid.  316  The  extret  of  the  aid  air  of  Fiffe.  1622  Callis 
A' tat.  Sewers  (1647)  227  But . .  though  I  have  omitted  them  in 
my  extreats,  you  will  allow  me  them  in  Summa  totalis. 
1631  W eever  A  nc.  Fun.  Mon.  525  Extreats  of  fines.  1706 
in  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey). 

2.  Extraction. 

1596  Spenser  F.  Q.  v.  x.  i  Drawne  forth  from  her  by 
divine  extreate. 

t  Extrea't.  v.  Obs.  [f.  prec.  sb.] 

1.  trans.  =  Estreat  v.  i. 

X523  Fitzherb.  Surv.  xv.  (1539)33  The  issues  and  profytes 
thereof. .  are  nat  extreted  in  to  the  escheker.  1622  Callis 
St  at.  Sewers  (1647)  137  To  extreat  the  Fines  into  the  Kings 
Exchequer. 

2.  To  eliminate,  get  rid  of. 

1628  Venner  Baths  of  Bathe  23  The  ..  last  thing  to  be 
considered  in  the  vse  of  this  Water,  is,  that  it  be  not  giuen 
to  such,  as.  .cannot  extreate  and  passe  it  away  by  vrine. 

Extreme  (ekstrrm),  a.,  adv.,  and  sb.  Forms : 
5-7  extream(e,  (6  extreeme),  5-  extreme,  [a. 
OF.  extreme  (F.  extreme),  ad.  L.  extremus,  superl. 
of  extents  outward  (see  Exterior). 

The  L.  extremus ,  like  Eng.  utmost,  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  used  in  its  strictly  literal  sense  of ‘outermost' ;  the 
ordinary  senses  are  ‘endmost’,  ‘farthest',  ‘last’;  and, 
with  loss  of  the  distinctively  superlative  signification,  ‘  very 
far  advanced’,  ‘excessive  in  degree'.  In  late  L.  the  adj. 
was  treated  as  a  positive,  with  compar.  and  superl.  degrees 
extremior ,  ex  trim  issi m  us.  In  Eng.  extrcmer ,  extremest , 
and  more  freq.  more ,  most  extreme ,  are  occasionally  used, 
and  (although  condemned  by  Johnson)  are  justifiable  on  the 
ground  that  the  adj.  is  not  always  equivalent  to  a  superla¬ 
tive.  In  some  instances  the  superlative  form  may  be  really 
pleonastic  as  in  chief esti\ 

1.  Outermost,  farthest  from  the  centre  (of  any 
area)  ;  endmost,  situated  at  either  of  the  ends  (of 
a  line,  series,  or  scale  :  opposed  to  mean).  Ex¬ 
treme  parts  (of  the  body):  the  ‘extremities’,  hands, 
feet,  fingers,  toes,  etc.  {obs.  or  arch.). 

1503  Act  19  Hen.  VII ,  c.  24  Chichester  is  in  the  extream 
Part  of  the.  .Shire.  1557  Recorde  Whetst.  D  iij,  Beginnyng 
with  the  two  extremeste  [nombers]  that  is. 2.  and  .30.  thei 
will  by  multiplicacion  make  .60.  1683  Salmon  Doron  Med . 
1.  32  [Hermodacts]  purges  Flegm  by  stool  from  the  extream 
parts.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xm.  281  The  fruitful  continent’s 
extreamest  bound.  1748  F.  Smith  Voy.  Disc.  N.-W.  Pass. 
I.  165  The  principal  Care  required  being  as  to  the  extreme 
Parts,  as  to  the  Feet  and  Legs,  Arms  and  Hands.  1831 
Brewster  Optics  x.  89  The  refrangibility  of  the  extreme 
invisible  ray  which  possessed  the  power  of  heating.  1871 
Freeman  Norm.  Conq.  IV.  xvii.  72  These  two  extreme 
points  of  his  province.  .Hereford  on  the  West  and  Norwich 
on  the  East. 

b.  Math.  Extreme  and  mean  ratio  (or  fpro- 
portion)  :  --  Gr.  a/cpos  /cal  micros  \6yos  (see  quots.). 

1570  Billingsley  Euclid  153  b,  A  right  line  is  sayd  to  be 
deuided  by  an  extreme  and  meane  proportion,  when  the 
whole  is  to  the  greater  part,  as  the  greater  part  is  to  the 
lesse.  1827  Hutton  Course  Math.  L  370  Let  A  B  be  the 
given  line  to  be  divided  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio. 

c.  Bellringing.  Extreme  bells , change',  (seequots.). 

1671  Tintintialogia  8  On  four  Bells,  there  are  Twenty 

four  several  Changes,  in  Ringing  of  which,  there  is  one  Bell 
called  the  Hunt  and  the  other  three  are  Extream  Bells. 
1677  F.  S[teadman]  Campanalogia  55  The  extream  changes 
may  be  made  two  ways,  viz.  either  betwixt  the  two  farthest 
extream  bells  from  the  hunt,  or  else  betwixt  the  two  nearest 
extream  bells  to  it. 

2.  Farthest,  or  very  far  advanced  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  ;  utmost,  uttermost. 

1600  Shaks.  A.  V.  L.  11.  i.  42  The  hairie  foole.. Stood  on 
th'  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brooke.  1705  Addison 
Italy  250  Miseno’s  Cape  and  Bauli  last  he  view’d,  That  on 
the  Sea's  extreamest  Borders  stood.  1774  J.  Bryant 
Mythol.  I.  p.  vi,  Colonies,  .are  to  be  found  in  the  most  ex¬ 
tream  parts  of  the  east.  1784  Cowper  Task  11.  92  From  th' 
extremest  point  Of  elevation  down  into  th'  abyss,  i860 
B’ness  Bunsen  in  Hare  Life  II.  v.  273  The  extreme  point 
supposed  to  have  been  reached.  1882  Proctor  Earn.  Sc. 
Stud.  2,  The  extremest  possible  range  of  Telescopic  vision. 

3.  Last,  latest.  Obs.  or  arch.,  exc.  in  Extreme 
unction ,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  4  a  sacra¬ 
ment  in  which  the  sick  in  danger  of  death  are 
anointed  by  a  priest  for  the  health  of  soul  and 
body,  the  anointing  being  accompanied  by  a  set 
form  of  words 1  ( Catholic  Diet.). 

c  1477  Caxton  fason  83  b,  The  extreme  draughtes  of  deth. 
1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  1.  3010  The  extreme  day. 
1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  34  The  daie  of  extreme 
jugement.  157^  Fulke  Refut.  Rastel  795  Other  writers, 
ascribe  the  institution  of  this  extreame  unction  to  Felix  the 
fourth.  1669  Penn  No  Cross  viii.  §  8  The  extream  Mo¬ 
ments  of  Life.  1821  Shelley  Adonais  vi,  Thy  extreme 
hope,  the  loveliest  and  the  last.  1875  Manning  Mission 
H.  Ghost  i.  17  Those  who  upon  a  dying  bed  receive  the 
Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction. 


4.  Going  to  great  lengths ;  opposed  to  moderate. 

a.  Of  a  quality,  condition,  or  feeling  :  Existing 
in  the  utmost  possible  degree,  or  in  an  exceedingly 
high  degree  ;  exceedingly  great  or  intense. 

The  phrase  extreme  old  age  is  apprehended  as  belonging 
to  this  sense,  though  in  the  original  L.  extrema  senectus  the 
adj.  has  the  sense  3. 

c  1460  Fortescue  Abs.  Sp  Lim.  Mon.  (1714)  22  Lyvyn  in 
the  most  extreme  Povertie.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf  (W.  de  W. 
1531)  205  b,  The  moost  extreme  paynes.  1550  Coverdale 
Spir.  Perle  xii,  He  himself  lieth  not  in  any  such  extreme 
necessity.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  95  Winter  colds, 
and.  .the  parching  Sunne.  .which  in  their  seasons  are  there 
extreame.  1675  Traherne  Chr.  Ethics  ix.  125  It  is  the 
extremest  madness  in  the  world.  17x0  Hearne  Collect.  (Oxf. 
Hist.  Soc.)  II.  348  Having  an  extream  desire  to  be  a  Bp. 
1726  Chetwood  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Boyle  345  With  the  Day 
Reflection  return’d,  sharpen’d  with  the  extreamest  Hunger. 
1828  Scott  E.  M.  Perth  xxiii,  Their  surprise  at  his  escape 
was  therefore  extreme.  1868  Gladstone  Juv,  Mundi  x. 
§  1.  (1869)  388  The  extremest  degree  of  guilt.  1891  E. 
Peacock  N.  Brendon  II.  66  He  knew  that  he  was  in  ex¬ 
treme  peril. 

b.  Of  a  case,  circumstance,  supposition  :  Pre¬ 
senting  in  the  utmost  degree  some  particular 
characteristic. 

1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  §  9.  16  Cases  of  necessitie 
being  sometime  but  vrgent,  sometime  extreme.  1875 
Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  24  The  nature  of  anything  is  best 
known  from  the  examination  of  extreme  cases.  1888  Bryce 
A/ner.  Commw.  II.  lx.  427  Party  loyalty  [is]  strong  enough 
..in  all  but  extreme  cases. 

c.  Of  actions,  measures,  etc. :  Severe  or  violent 
in  the  utmost  degree,  or  in  an  exceedingly  great 
degree  ;  stringent. 

1512  Act  4  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  20  Pream.,  Theire  adherentes 
made  extreme  resistens.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Huo/t 
lxxxii.  256  The  doloures  wepynges  &  teeres  that  they 
made  were  so  extreme.  1538  Bale  God's  Promises  hi.  in 
Hazl.  Dodsley  I.  297  Neither  kindness  nor  extreme  handling 
can  Make  him  to  know  me.  1607  Shaks.  Tirnoii  m.  v.  54 
To  kill,  I  grant,  is  sinnes  extreemest  Gust.  1614  Bp.  Hall 
Recoil.  Treat.  975  Moderate  exercise  strengthens,  ex¬ 
treame  destroys  nature.  1685  Dryden  Thren.  August,  v. 
9  Th1  extreamest  ways  they  first  ordain .  1856  F roude  Hist. 
Eng.  (1858)  II.  vii.  130  Having  been  driven  to  so  extreme  a 
measure  against  his  will.  1888  A.  K.  Green  Behind  Closed 
Doors  ii,  We  never  anticipated  her  taking  any  such  ex¬ 
treme  action  as  this. 

d.  Of  opinions,  fashions,  etc. :  Going  to  the 
utmost  extent ;  exceeding  the  limits  of  modera¬ 
tion. 

1876  J.  Saunders  Lion  in  Path  xi,  A  lady,  dressed  in  the 
extremest  fashion  of  the  time.  1878  Morley  Carlyle  Crit. 
Misc.  Ser.  1.  200  Holding  one  or  other  of  the  rival  creeds  in 
its  most  extreme,  exclusive  and  intolerant  form. 

e.  Of  persons :  Going  to  great  lengths  in  any 
action,  habit,  disposition,  or  opinion ;  very  ‘  pro¬ 
nounced  \  In  early  use  often :  f  Strict,  severe, 
harsh.  Now  chiefly  with  reference  to  opinions. 

a  1533  Frith  Disput.  Purgat.  (1829)  154  The  extreme 
enemies  of  God.  a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Aurel. 
(1546)  N  vj,  He  shewed  hymselfe  as  bolde  in  wordes,  as  ex¬ 
treme  and  base  in  his  array.  1535  Coverdale  Ps.  cxxix. 
3  Yf  thou  (Lorde)  wilt  be  extreme  to  marcke  what  is  done 
amysse.  1594  West  Symbol.  11.  Chancerie  §  139  A.  B. 
accompted  of  him  as  of  a  verie  extreame  man.  1598  Shaks. 
Merry  IV.  iv.  iv.  11  Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission,  as  in 
offence.  1602  Life  T.  Cromwell  v.  v.  127  Gardiner’s  the 
cause  makes  Cromwell  so  extreme.  1634  Sir  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  197  The  greatest  part  are  Heathens  and  extreme 
Idolaters.  1784  Cowper  Task  11.  380  In  conversation 
frivolous,  in  dress  Extreme,  i860  Hook  Lives  A  bps.  (1869) 
I.  i.  2  A  Master  who  is  not  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done 
amiss.  1889  Spectator  28  Dec.,  There  will  be  a  natural 
tendency  in  men  who  have  this  note  of  distinction  to  be  . . 
what  is  called  ‘  extreme '  men. 

+  f.  Of  material  agents,  influences,  etc.  :  Effec¬ 
tive  in  the  utmost  degree ;  exceedingly  intense  or 
powerful  in  operation.  Obs. 

c  1489  Caxton  Blanchardyn  liv.(i89o)  212  Extreame  con¬ 
tagion  of  dangerous  sicknes.  1612  Drayton  Poty-olb.  xvi. 
253  Those  two  extreamer  Winds  from  hurting  it  to  let.  1634 
Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  104  Supping  a  delighted  Cup  of  ex¬ 
treame  poyson.  1748  F.  Smith  Voy.  Disc.  N.-W.  Pass.  I. 
158  The  Wind,  .began  to  be  extreme,  or  very  intense. 

5.  Music,  a.  In  sense  1,  as  extreme  parts ,  the 

highest  and  lowest  parts  in  part  music,  b.  Ex¬ 
treme  inte/'val :  =  ‘  augmented  interval  ’  ;  see 

Augmented  2  b.  c.  Extreme  key :  a  key  other 
than  those  related  keys  into  which  it  is  usual  to 
modulate.  +  d.  Formerly  said  of  a  key  having 
more  than  three  sharps  or  flats  (obs.). 

1731  G.  Keller  Rules  for  Playing  Thorow-Bass  in  W. 
Holder  Harijiony  164  The  extream  Sharp  second  is  the 
same  distance  as  the  Flat  third.  Ibid.  19 1  The  extream 
Sharp  2d.  and  4th.  generally  prepares  a  Cadence.  The  5th. 
and  7th.  and  the  Flat  5th.  and  extream  Flat  7th.  are 
generally  the  fore  runners  of  a  Cadence.  1876  Stainer  & 
Barrett  Mas.  Terms,  Chord  of  the  extreme,  sixth,  a 
chord  of  modern  growth  so  called  because  the  interval  of 
an  extreme  or  augmented  sixth  is  contained  in  it,  either 
directly  or  by  inversion.  1880  Parry  in  Grove  Diet.  M us. 
s.v.  Interval,  The  interval  of  the  augmented  sixth  is  in¬ 
differently  called  ‘superfluous’  or  ‘extreme  sharp’  sixth  ; 
and  the  same  terms  are  applied  to  the  fifth. 

adv.  In  an  extreme  degree ;  =  Extremely  2 ; 
formerly  frequent  with  adjs.,  occasional  with  advbs., 
rare  with  vbs.  Obs . 

1593  H.  Smith  God's  Arrowe  B  iij,  Except  they  be  extreame 
vnthaukeful  and  dissolute.  1594  H.  Willobie  in  Shaks. 


C.  Praise  9  The  smothered  flame,  too  closely  pent  Burnes 
more  extreame  for  want  of  vent.  1636  Earl  Strafforde 
Lett.  <5-  Disp.  (1739)  II.  22  My  Lord  Marshal  writes  ex¬ 
tream  doubtfully  of  his  Success  with  the  Emperor.  1710 
Hearne  Collect.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.)  III.  53  You  have  done 
extreme  well  in  speaking  to  the  Vice-Chancellor.  1796 
Burney  Metastasio  II.  5  In  the  empty  and  extreme  cold 
theatre.  1816  Keatinge  Trav .  (1817)  I.  270  Articles,  .of  an 
extreme  costly  description. 

C.  sb. 

1.  quasi-jA  The  adj.  used  absol. ;  only  in  phrases, 
In  (the)  extreme  :  in  an  extreme  degree,  extremely. 
+  To  be  in  extreme :  to  be  at  the  extreme  stage  of 
some  state  or  condition. 

1604  Shaks.  Oth.  v.  ii.  347  Of  one  . .  Perplex’d  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  a  1711  Ken  Sion  Poet.  Wks.  1721  IV.  390  Fond 
Love.. Is  ever  in  Extreme.  1780  Cowper  Lett.  8  May,  I 
am  delighted,  .in  the  extreme.  1790  Norman  <$•  Bertha 
I.  67  Elevated,  but  not  in  extreme,  by  their  bacchanalian 
offering  [etc.].  1823  in  Cobbett  Rur.  Rides  (1885)  I.  321 

The  labourers’  houses  . .  beggarly  in  the  extreme.  1847 
Grote  Greece  11.  xlv.  (1862)  IV.  69  This  dismissal,  ungracious 
in  the  extreme,  .excited,  .exasperation. 

+  2.  sb.  The  utmost  point  or  verge ;  that  which 
terminates  a  body  ;  an  end,  extremity.  Obs. 

1570  Billingsley  Euclid  1.  Def.  iv.  2  A  right  lyne  is  that, 
whose  extremes  abiding,  cannot  be  altered.  1626  Bacon 
Sylva  §  749  Most  of  the  hard  substances  fly  to  the  extreams 
of  the  Body.  1660  Boyle  New  Exp.  Phys.  Mech.  vi.  58 
The  open  extream  [of  the  pipe].  1748  F.  Smith  Voy.  Disc. 
N.-W.  Pass.  I.  28  Their  Paddle  being  double  bladed.. 
and  the  Blades  one  at  each  Extreme.  1802  Playfair  Illustr. 
Hutton.  Th.  304  Plumbago  is  the  extreme  of  a  gradation  of 
which  fossil  coal  is  the  beginning.  1808  J.  Barlow  Col/imb. 

I.  573  Far  in  his  vast  extremes  he  swells  and  thaws. 

\  b.  In  {the,  his)  extremes  :  in  the  last  moments 
or  stage  of  life.  Obs. ;  =  L.  in  extremis  (which  is 
now  often  used). 

1546  Bale  Eng.  Votaries  11.  (1551)  Cviij  b,  As  he  laye  in 
extremes.  1558  Bp.  Watson  Sev.  Sacram.  xxx.  193  Send- 
ynge  for  theym  [Priestes]  in  the  extremes  when  they  can 
doo  them  least  good.  1613  Purchas  Pilgr.  ix.  iii.  (1614) 
833  In  his  extremes  he  vttered  these  things  to  his  Con¬ 
fessor.  [1767  Gooch  Treat.  Wounds  I.  286  A  person 
apparently  in  extre/nis,  under  a  fit  of  the  apoplexy.  1830 
Scott  Monast .  Answ.  Introd.  Ep.  note.  Having  sent  for  a 
Cameronian  clergyman  when  he  was  in  extremis .] 

3.  That  which  occupies  a  place  at  either  end  of  any¬ 
thing  ;  one  of  two  things  removed  as  far  as  possible 
from  each  other,  in  position,  nature,  or  condition. 
Also  in  proverb :  Extremes  meet. 

1555  Eden  Decades  175  Not  accomptynge  the  extremes. 
1605  Shaks.  Lear\.  iii.  198  Two  extremes  of  passion,  ioy 
and  greefe.  1699  Burnet  39  Art.  xxv.  (1700)268  The  other 
Extream  that  we  likewise  avoid,  is  [etc.].  1721  De  Foe 
Mem.  Cavalier  (1840)  17  As  the  English  were  very  much 
out  of  favour  . .  so  the  Scots  were  on  the  other  extreme 
with  the  French.  1800 Med.  Jr?il.  III.  251  The  intermediate 
space  between  those  extremes.  1816  Byron  Parisina  xiv, 
Now  in  laughter,  now  in  tears,  But  madly  still  in  each 
extreme.  1822  Hazlitt  Table-t.  I.  xv.  360  Extremes  meet 
. .  the  most  furious  anarchists  have  since  become  the  most 
barefaced  apostates. 

b.  Logic.  Each  of  the  extreme  terms  in  a  pro¬ 
position  or  a  syllogism  ;  in  a  proposition  the  sub¬ 
ject  or  predicate,  as  distinguished  from  the  copula  ; 
in  a  syllogism,  the  major  or  minor  term  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  middle. 

1628  T.  Spencer  Logick  258  If  the  last  extreame  be  affirmed 
of  the  middle  terme,  and  the  middle  terme  of  the  first  ex¬ 
treame.  1655-60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701 )  1 82/ 1  Extreams 
are  the  partsof  a  Proposition.  1837-8  Sir  W.  H  amilton  Logic 
xvi.  (1866)  I.  295  The  Major  and  Minor  Terms  [of  a. syllogism] 
are  called  Extremes.  1849  Hoblyn  Diet.  Sci.  Te?‘/ns,  Ex¬ 
tremes.  In  Logic,  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposi¬ 
tion  are  called  its  extremes  or  terms. 

c.  Math.  The  first  or  last  term  of  a  ratio,  series, 
or  set  of  numbers.  +  Extremes  conjunct  and  Ex¬ 
tremes  disjunct,  terms  formerly  in  use  in  Spherical 
Trigonometry  (see  quot.  1796),  for  which  adjacent 
parts  and  opposite  parts  are  now  employed. 

1571  Digges  Pantom.  iv.  Def.  iv.  T  j  b,  When  foure 
magnitudes  are  . .  in  continual  proportion,  the  first  &  the 
fourth  are  the  extremes.  1616  Wright  tr.  Napier's  Descr. 
Logarithmes  1.  iii.  8  Of  the  Logarithmes  of  three  pro¬ 
portionals,  the  double  of  the  second,  or  middle  one,  is  equall 
to  the  summe  of  the  extremes.  1753  Chambers  Cycl.  Supp., 
Extremes  conjunct.  1796  Hutton  Math.  Diet.  I.  463  Ex¬ 
tremes  Conjunct  and  Extremes  Disjunct  in  Spherical  Tri¬ 
gonometry,  are  the  former  the  two  circular  parts  that  lie 
next  the  assumed  middle  part,  and  the  latter  the  two  that 
lie  remote  from  the  middle  part.  1806  —  Course  Math.  I. 

1 15  Subtract  the  less  extreme  from  the  greater.  1859  Barn. 
Smith  Arith.  <$-  Algebra  (ed.  6)  432  The  terms  a  and  d  are 
called  the  Extremes. 

d.  Music.  The  extremes  of  an  interval :  the  two 
sounds  most  distant  from  each  other. 

e.  Bell-ringing\  =*  extreme  changed  see  A.  1  c. 

1684  R.  H.  Sch.  Recreat.  96  You  may  make  your  extream 

at  the  first,  second,  or  third  single  Bob.  1702  J.  D.  &  C.  M. 
Campanalogia  Impr.  20  An  Extream  is  a  distinct  Change 
from  the  rest,  and  made  by  the  two  farthest  Extream  Bells 
from  the  Half-hunt. 

4.  The  utmost  imaginable  or  tolerable  degree  of 
anything ;  a  very  high  degree.  Also  in  phrases  In, 
to  an,  the  extreme ;  in  extremes  (cf.  1). 

1593  Shaks.  3  Hen.  VI,  in.  ii.  115  By  so  much  is 
the  Wonder  in  extremes..  m63i  Capt.  Smith  True  Trav. 

II.  47  Here  the  Proverbe  is  true  that  no  extreame  long  con- 
tinueth.  1709  Pope  Ess.  Crit.  t86  Avoid  extreams;  and 
shun  the  fault  of  such  Who  still  are  pleas'd  too  little,  or 
too  much.  1715  —  Iliad  I.  Ess.  Homer  1.  ii,  Nor  do  they 
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[men]  equally,  .bear  that  human  Nature.  .Should be  prais’d 
in  an  Extream  without  opposition.  1777  Burke  Let. 
Sheriffs  Bristol  Wks.  III.  185  The  extreme  of  liberty., 
obtains  no  where.  1791  J.  Lackington  Mem.  (1792)  228 
She  was  enthusiastical  to  an  extreme.  1846  Pope's  Jml. 
Trade  109  A  climate  subject  to  great  extremes.  1846 
Greener  Sc.  Gunnery  117  Twisted  ..  to  such  an  extreme 
as  to  resemble  the  threads  of  a  very  fine  screw.  1858 
Emerson  Lett.  $  Soc.  A  inis ,  Pers.  Poetry  Wks.  (Bohn)  III. 
237  Life  in  the  East  is  fierce,  short,  hazardous,  and  in  ex¬ 
tremes.  1883  F.  M.  Crawford  Dr.  Claudius  ii,  He  was. . 
dressed  in  the  extreme  of  the  English  fashion. 

+  b.  pi.  Extremities,  straits,  hardships.  Obs. 

1546-7  Paget  Let.  2  Mar.  in  Tytler  Edit).  VI  (1 839)  I.  24, 

I  neuer  loued  extreams.  1594  Marlowe  &  Nashe  Dido  1.  i. 
196  Lighten  our  Extremes  with  this  ope  boon.  1634  Sir  T. 
Herbert  Trav.  25  The  Sea-men  fell  into  great  extreames. 
1667  Dryden  Ind.  Emperor  iv.  ii,  What  now  remains  in 
these  Extreams  ? 

5.  An  excessive  degree;  a  ‘ very  great  length’, 
in  phrases  to  +  break ,  carry,  run  to  an  extreme  ; 
also,  something  carried  to  excess,  an  extreme 
measure,  a  desperate  step. 

1588  Shaks.  Tit.  A.  hi.  i.  216  Do  not  breake  into  these 
deepe  extreames.  1592  Nashe/*.  Penilesse(ed.  2)  26  b,  If  I 
prooue  Playes  to  be  no  extreame.  1611  Shaks.  IVint.  T.  iv.  iv. 
6  My  gracious  Lord,  To  chide  at  your  extreames,  it  not  be¬ 
comes  me.  1752  Young  Brothers  iv.  i,  On  what  Extremes 
extreme  distress  impels  me  ?  1789  Belsham  Ess.  I.  xii.  217 
This  would  be  running  into  a  very  absurd  extreme.  1804 
Med.  Jml.  XII.  329  The  antiphlogistic  regimen,  carried 
into  extremes,  .have  been  the  causes.  1867  Mrs.  H.  Wood 
Life's  Secret  II.  11, 1  never  thought  the  masters  would  go  to 
the  extreme  of  a  lock-out. 

Extremeless  (ekstrrmles),  a.  rare.  [f.  Ex¬ 
treme  sb.  +  -less.]  Having  no  extremes  or  ex¬ 
tremities  ;  infinite. 

1847  i°  Craig  ;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Extremely  (ekstrrmli),  adv.  [f.  Extreme  a. 

+  -LY  2.] 

+  1.  To  the  uttermost  degree  ;  in  or  with  a  very 
great  degree  of  some  quality,  esp.  severity.  Obs. 

1532  Frith  Mirror  hi.  (1626)  43  That  thy  negligence,  .be 
not.  .extreamly  imputed  unto  thee.  1563-87  Foxe  A.  $  M. 
(1684)  III.  832  He  was  extreamly  racked,  within  half  a 
finger  breadth  as  far  as  Anne  Askew.  1661  Pepys  Diary  2 
Nov.,  I  did  extremely  beat  him.  1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc. 
250  It  must  be  extreamly  beaten,  which  will  break  all  the 
knots  of  Lime.  1709  Swift  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  340 
A  sine-cure,  .which,  .would  fitt  me  extremely.  1819  Byron 
Juan  1.  lxxvi,  She  . .  look’d  extremely  at  the  opening 
door. 

+  b.  To  be  extremely  in  (superfluity,  etc.) :  to 
be  in  state  of  extreme  (superfluity,  etc.).  Obs. 

1562  Bulleyn  Def.  agst.  Sickness  51a,  Twoo  humours, 
equall  aboundyng  together,  extremely  in  superfluite.  1655- 
60  Stanley  Hist.  Philos.  (1701)  98/1  A  Widow,  .extreamly 
in  want. 

2.  In  an  extreme  degree  ;  exceedingly,  very  much. 

a.  with  vbs.  Now  somewhat  rare. 

1577  B.  Googe  Hcresbach's  Hush.  m.  (1586)  122  You  must 
not  suffer  your  horse  to  drinke  after  his  journey,  till  he  be 
colde  :  howbeit,  if  he  sweate  not  to  extremely,  .it  is  not  so 
daungerous.  1607  Shaks.  Timonni.  ii.  14  One  of  his  men 
..vrg’d  extreamly  for’t  ..  and  yet  was  deny’de.  1634 
Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  19  The  Seas  sweld  extremely.  1711 
Wallis  in  J.  Greenwood  Eng.  Gram.  Pref.  31  Many  who 
stuttered  extreamly.  1794  Sullivan  View  Nat.  I.  121  The 
cause  of  the  cohesion  of  matter  has  extremely  perplexed 
philosophers.  1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.  I.  85  The  king  was 
extremely  astonished. 

b.  with  adjs.,  pples.,  or  advbs. 

154°~54  Croke  xiii.  Ps.  (Percy  Soc.)  11,  I  am  made  feble 
like  a  wretch,  Extremely  croked,  backe  and  bone.  1638 
Rouse  Heav.  Univ.  Advt.  (1702I  3  It  was  so  extreamly 
dangerous.  1644  Milton  Educ .,  If  wise  Men  and  Prophets 
be  not  extreamly  out.  1776  Adam  Smith  IV.  N.  1.  iii. 
(1869)  I.  21  The  Mediterranean  was  extremely  favourable  to 
the  infant  navigation  of  the  world.  1808  Han.  More  Ccelebs 
v.  (1809)  55  They  used  the  strongest  terms.  .They  were  ex¬ 
tremely  glad  and  extremely  sorry.  1889  Sat.  Rev.  23  Mar. 
335/1  Only  an  extremely  strong  and  an  extremely  cool  man 
could  make  the  beating  adequate  to  the  offence. 

Extremeness  (ekstrrmnes).  [f.  as  prec.  + 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  fact  of  being  extreme. 

1530  in  Palsgr.  218/1.  1609  Tourneur  Sir  F.  Verc  481 

By  extreamnes  in  another  kind.  1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II. 
1839  Poe  Fall  House  Usher  Wks.  3864  I.  306  The  ex¬ 
tremeness  of  the  folly.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  28  Dec.  3/2  The 
extremeness  of  its  critical  position  may  be  judged,  etc. 

Extremism  (ekstn-miz’m).  [f.  Extreme  + 
-ism.]  Tendency  to  be  extreme  ;  disposition  to  go 
to  extremes. 

1865  Daily  Tel.  29  Dec.  2/1  These  days  of  extravagance 
and  extremeism.  1887  The  American  XIII.  276  It  is., 
this  extremism  which  makes  any  effective  control  of  the  traffic 
in  liquors  so  nearly  hopeless. 

Extremist  (ekstrrmist).  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ist.] 
One  who  is  disposed  to  go  to  the  extreme,  or  who 
holds  extreme  opinions. 

1846  in  Worcester  (citing  Ec.  Rev.).  1850  D.  Webster 
Sp.  7  Mar.  53  The  extremists  of  both  parts  of  the  country  are 
violent.  1856  Olmsted  Slave  States  177  The  extremists 
of  the  South  esteem  their  opponents  as  madmen,  or  robbers. 
1873  Whitney  Orient .  Stud.  122  The  extremists  of  the 
German  school. 

t  Extremite.  Obs.  rare-1,  ff.  as  prec.  + 
-ite.]  =  Extremist. 

1546  Gardiner  Decl.  Art.  Joye  p.  xx,  Folowynge  the 
newe  scoole  of  extremites,  he  denied  all  degrees  of  grace. 

Extremity  (ekstre'miti).  Forms:  4  6  extre- 
mite(e,  ex(s)tremyte(e,  6-7  extreamitie,  -ty, 


-  extremity,  [ad.  F.  extremite,  ad.  L.  extremi- 
idt-em ,  f.  extremus  (see  Extreme  a.).~\ 

1.  The  extreme  or  terminal  point  or  portion  of 
anything ;  the  very  end. 

£11400  Lanfranc's  Cirurg.  155  fe  round  extremite  of  J?is 
boon.  1578  Lyte  Dodoens  in.  lxxi.  413  Branches,  .hauing 
at  their  extremities  or  endes  certayne  whites.  1607  Shaks. 
'Pinion  iv.  iii.  301  The  middle  of  Humanity  thou  neuer 
knewest,  but  the  extremitie  of  both  ends.  1657  S.  Purchas 
Pol.  Flying-Ins.  204  The  extremities  of  their  wings  are 
blunt.  1661  Boyle  Style  of  Script.  75  In  the  Mariner’s 
Compasse,  the  Needle’s  extremity,  though  [etc.].  1726  tr. 

Gregory's  Astron.  I.  47  From  these  Extremities  F,  D ,  draw 
the  very  small  right  Lines  FE}  DC.  1828  Stark  Elem. 
Nat.  Hist.  II.  296  Antennae  thickening  towards  their  ex¬ 
tremity.  1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bk .,  Extremities ,  the 
stem  and  stern  posts  of  a  ship.  1870  F.  R.  Wilson  Ch.  Lin- 
disf.  81  At  the  extremity  of  the  east  end  is  a  mausoleum. 

b.  pi.  The  uttermost  parts  of  the  body  ;  the 
hands  and  feet. 

1460-70  Bk.  Quintessence  17  He  schal  waische  al  his  body 
and  his  extremytees  wij?  brennynge  watir  ofte  tymes.  1707 
Floyer  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  438  Cold  in  the  Extremities. 
1768  W.  Gilpin  Ess.  Prints  112  His  heads  are  ill-set  on; 
his  extremities  incorrectly  touched.  1804  Abernethy  Siirg. 
Observ.  185  His  extremities  were  cold.  His  feet  were  put  into 
hot  water.  1870  Emerson  Soc.  <$■  Solit .,  Courage  Wks. 
(Bohn)  III.  109 Bodily  pain  is.,  seated  usually  in  the  skin 
and  the  extremities. 

+  2.  The  two  things  which  are  at  the  extreme 
ends  of  a  scale ;  the  4  extremes  ’  as  opposed  to  the 
4  mean  ’.  Obs. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  vi.  336  Vorschip  Extremyteis  has 
twa;  Fule-hardyment. .  And.  .cowardiss.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose 
6528  Richesse  and  mendicitees  Ben  clepid  two  extremytees. 
1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.  179/3  Thextremytees  of  Justyce 
ben  cruelte  and  defaulte.  1598  Barckley  Felic.  Man{  1631) 
620  The  extremities  of  estates,  specially  the  highest,  are  more 
subject  to  those  things,  .than  themeane  estates. 

3.  The  extreme  or  utmost  degree,  that  which 
reaches  the  utmost  point.  +  Also  in  phrases  In,  to 
{an,  the,  that)  extremity.  Obs.  =  Extreme  sb.  4. 

I543'4  -Act  35  Hen.  VIII ,  c.  12  The  kynge  . .  is  forced  . . 
to  prosecute  his  saide  ennemies,  with  the  sworde  to  the  ex¬ 
tremitie  of  his  power.  1552  Huloet,  Extremitye  of  the 
lawe.  Summum  I  us.  1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  1.  i.  142 
Haplesse  Egeon  whom  the  fates  haue  markt  To  beare  the 
extremitie  of  dire  mishap.  —  Mids.  N.  iii.  ii.  3  Which 
she  must  dote  on,  in  extremitie.  1638  Rouse  Heav.  Univ. 
iii.  (1702)  23  Having  none  of  them  to  suffer  extremities 
of  Penury  and  Want.  1653  Walton  Angler  1.  xvii.  §  5  In 
Derbyshire .. the  waters,  .clear  to  an  extremity.  1692  Dry¬ 
den  Cleomenes  Pref.,  Farce,  the  Extremitie  of  bad  Poetry. 
1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  (Reprint)  41  The  weather  was  hot  to 
the  Extremity.  1722  —  Plague  (1756)  173  It  was  encreased 
to  such  a  frightful  extremity.  1776  Gibbon  Decl.  §  F.  I. 
xxiv.  708  The  last  extremities  of  thirst  and  hunger.  1882 
Farrar  Early  Chr.  I.  449  note ,  No  more  violent  extremity 
of  sin.  .can  be  described. 

+  b.  The  utmost  penalty.  Obs. 

1591  R.  Turnbull  St.  James  103  Before  the  iudgement 
seates.  .they  will  haue  the  extremitie  of  them. 

+  4.  Extreme  or  inordinate  intensity  or  violence 
(of  passion,  action,  suffering,  labour,  etc.) ;  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this  ;  a  violent  outburst.  Obs. 

1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas,  xvi.  Ii,  Great  extremyte  Of  fervent 
love.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  ii.  38  With  equall  measure 
she  did  moderate  The  strong  extremities  of  their  outrage. 
1596  Edward  III ,  iii.  i.  3^  When  the  exhalations  of  the  air 
Break  in  extremity  of  lightning  flash.  1621  Bp.  Hall 
Heaven  upon  Earth  §  4  An  vnwonted  extremitie  of  the  blow 
shall  fetch  blood.  1632  J.  .Hayward  tr.  Bioudi's  Eromena 
20  The  Admirall .  .burst,  .into  an  extremitie  of  weeping. 
1669  Marvell  Corr.  cxxix.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  293  Having  the 
favor  to  sit  by  reason  of  his  extremity  of  the  gout, 
b.  Extreme  stress  or  severity '(of  weather). 

1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  197  All  such  Extremities 
of  Weather.  1692  Luttrell  Brief.  Rel.  (185 7)  II.  348  The 
extremity  of  the  weather,  .prevented  it.  1716-8  Lady  M. 
W.  Montague  Lett.  I.  xxi.  65  It  is  now  the  very  extremity 
of  the  winter  here.  1797  Bewick  Brit.  Birds  (1847)  I.  75 
The  extremity  of  the  weather. 

■f  5.  Extravagance  in  opinion,  behaviour,  or  ex¬ 
penditure  ;  an  instance  of  this.  Obs. 

a  1533  Ld.  Berners  Gold.  Bk.  M.  Anrel.  (1546)  Ivb,  Ye 
women  are  so  extreme  in  all  headlong  extremitees.  1598 
Shaks.  Merry  W.  iv.  ii.  169  If  I  . .  shew  no  colour  for  my 
extremity:  Let  me  ..  be  your  Table-sport.  1642  Fuller 
Holy  <$•  Prof.  St.  11.  ix.  86  Many  notorious  for  extremities 
may  find  favourers  to  preferre  them.  1709  Strype  Ann. 
Ref  I.  xlvi.  505  This  extremity  in  apparel,  .tended  to  the 
confusion  of  the  degrees  of  all  estates.  1712  Steele  Sped. 
No.  426  ?  4  All  the  Extremities  of  Houshold  Expence, 
t  6.  Extreme  severity  or  rigour.  Obs. 

15..  Hours  of  Virgin  100  Entreating  me  wfcl*  like  ex¬ 
tremitie  As  if  I  were  Thy  mortall  enemie.  1580  Baret 
A  Iv.  E  505  To  vse  extreamitie  . .  lure  summo  agere. 
1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  v.  i.  307  Oh  times  extremity  ! 
Hast  thou  so  crack’d  and  splitted  my  poore  tongue 
[etc.].  1639  Massinger  Unnat.  Combat.  1.  i.  Biv  b,  We 

sit  ingag’d  to  censure  him  with  all  Extremitie  and  rigour. 

7.  A  condition  of  extreme  urgency  or  need ;  the 
utmost  point  of  adversity,  embarrassment,  or  suf¬ 
fering.  Phrases,  To  +  bring,  drive ,  +  put,  reduce 
to  ( the  last)  extremity  or  extremities,  f  Upon  an 
extremity :  on  an  emergency. 

c  1425  Hoccleve  Minor  P.  i.  (1892)  208  In  swich  an  houres 
extremitee.  c  1542  Udall  in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.  (1843)  3  Con- 
sidre  in  what  extremitee  and  distresse  I  am  constitute.  1560 
A.  L.  tr.  Calvin's  Foure  Serin.  Souge  Ezcch.  iv,  Sometimes 
thei  are  brought  to  such  extremitie  that  onles  they  digge 
the  earth,  .they  haue  not  a  droppe  of  water  to  drinke.  1597 
Morley  Introd.  Mus.  21  He  vsed  it  vpon  an  extremity. 


1607  Topsell  Serpents  (1658)  597  A  Serpent  was  the  first 
original  of  all  his  extremities.  .  1681  Dryden  Abs.  A  chit. 
159  A  daring  Pilot  in  Extremity,  a  1691  Flavel  Sea-De- 
livcrances  Wks.  1731  II.  608  We  knew  that  man’s  extremity 
is  God’s  opportunity.  1719  De  Foe  Crusoe  I.  viii.  130, 
I  was  not  driven  to  any  extremities  for  food.  1781  Gib¬ 
bon  Decl.  <$•  F.  III.  165  Florence  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity.  1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  95  Driven  to 
extremity. 

b.  (To  resist ,  etc.)  to  the  last  extremity  :  to  the 
death.  t  To  expect  the  extremity  :  to  be  prepared 
for  the  worst  or  for  death. 

1684  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1969/2  The  Besieged,  .seem  resolved 
to  expect  the  Extremity.  1856  Emerson  Eng.  Traits ,  A  ris- 
iocracyViks.  (Bohn)  II.  80  The  English  tenant  would  defend 
his  lord  to  the  last  extremity. 

8.  A  person’s  last  moments ;  the  c  article  of 
death  ’.  arch. 

1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  xiii.  lxxvi.  (1612)  315  Yea.. in 
extremeties,  thou  touchest  on  his  name,  a  1628  Preston 
New  Covt.  (1634)  109  At  the  day  of  death,  at  the  time  of  ex¬ 
tremity.  1753  N.  Torriano  Gangr.  Sore  Throat  51  Many 
Children  sick  of  this  Disease,  to  whom  I  could  give  no  Help, 
being  not  called  till  the  very  Extremity.  1838  James  Louis 
XIV ,  III.  i.  14  Letters  from  Mazarin  announcing  that  the 
King  was  at  extremity.  1863  Sala  Last  Crusader  218 
Saint  Louis,  .being  in  extremities,  .receives  extreme  unction. 

9.  An  extreme  measure ;  the  utmost  point  of 
severity  or  desperation.  Chiefly  in  pi. 

1639  Massinger  Unnat.  Combat.  11.  i,  Look,  therefore,  for 
extremities  . .  I  will  . .  kill  thee  As  a  serpent  swollen  with 
poison.  1734  tr.  Rollin' s  Anc.  Hist.  (1827)  VIII.  xix.  ix.  250 
Urge  me  to  extremities.  1862  Ld.  Brougham  Brit.  Const. 
xii.  165  In  case  matters  were  pushed  to  the  extremity  of 
a  civil  war.  Ibid.  xv.  234  The  extremities  to  which  the 
leaders  went  against  the  King.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  19  Apr. 
483/1  Putting  him  up  as  if  to  be  shot,  knowing  all  the  while 
that  he  could  not  legally  proceed  to  extremity. 

10.  The  quality  of  being  extreme  (in  the  current 
senses  of  the  adj.)  ;  extremeness.  Somewhat  rare. 

1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  II.  555  The  extremity  of  the 
danger  drewSancroft  forth  from  his  palace.  1861  Tulloch 
Eng.  Purit.  99  The  very  extremity  of  their  views  gave  them 
strength.  1862  Stanley  Jew.  Ch.  (1877)  I.  xvii.  328  This 
exact  description,  .required  by  the  very  extremity  of  its 
destruction. 

Extricable  (e’kstrikab’l),  a.  [f.  L.  extrica-re : 
see  next  and  -able.]  That  may  or  can  be  extri¬ 
cated.  +  a.  That  may  be  unravelled  or  solved 
( obs .).  b.  That  may  be  set  free  or  got  out. 

a.  1623-6  in  CoCKERAM.  1678  CuDWORTH  Iutell.  Syst. 
863  Some  Difficulty,  not  easily  Extricable  by  us.  _  <21711 
Ken  Hymnotheo  Wks.  1721  III.  274  With  Diabolic  Eden 
them  [the  Labyrinth,  Catacombs,  etc.]  compare,  They 
regular,  and  extricable  are. 

b.  a  1794  Sir  W.  Jones  Select  Ind.  Plants  §  28  Germ. . 
scarce  extricable  from  the  calyx  enclosing  and  grasping  it. 
1853  Miss  E.  S.  Sheppard  Ch.  Auchcstcr  I.  11  When  deftly 
handled,  [it]  had  still  some  delights  extricable. 

Extricate  (e'kstrike't),  v.  [f.  L.  ex triedt- 
ppl.  stem  of  extricare  to  disentangle,  f.  ex-  (see 
E x-  pref 0)  +  tricx  perplexities.] 

1.  trans.  To  unravel  (what  is  tangled)  ;  fig.  to 
clear  of  intricacies  or  perplexities.  Now  rare. 

1614  Selden  Titles  Hon.  384  Neither  do  I  see  any  Ciuilian 
able  to  extricat  it  enough  cleanly.  1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig. 
Man.  t.  i.  40  This  . .  extricateth  that  Question  which  hath 
so  troubled  the  World.  1678  Cudworth  Intell.  Syst.  350 
Thou  extricatest  the  involved  threds  of  Fate.  1684  Ray 
Corr.  (1848)  139  Extricating  what  is  perplex  and  entangled. 
1849-50  Alison  Hist.  Europe  III.  xvii.  §  14.  496  Some 
method  of  extricating  public  affairs. 

2.  To  disentangle  (a  person  or  thing) ;  to  disen¬ 
gage,  set  free  from,  out  of  (anything  that  entangles, 
a  state  of  confinement,  difficulty,  or  entangle¬ 
ment). 

£111631  Donne  in  Select.  (1840)  181  If  we  search  farther  into 
these  points  than  the  Scripture  hath  opened  us  a  way,  how 
shall  we  hope  to.  .extricate  ourselues?  1654  True  State 
Commw.  24  The  sense  of  law  could  neuer  have  been  extri¬ 
cated  out  of  endless  intanglements.  1665  R.  Hooke  Micro - 
graphia  37  All  the  Springs  of  the  several  parts  . .  imme¬ 
diately  extricate  themselves  and  fly  asunder  every  way. 
a  1732  T.  Boston  Crook  in  Lot  (1805)  12  A  thicket,  out  of 
which  he  knows  not  how  to  extricate  himself.  1794  Sul¬ 
livan  View  Nat.  V.  388  Extricate  yourselves  from  preju¬ 
dice.  1863  Fr.  A.  Kemble  Resid.  Georgia  46  Having  at 
length  extricated  myself  from  the  group.  1866  Owen  Anat. 
Vertebrates  I.  xii.  §  120.  635  The  rest  [of  the  development 
of  the  embryo]  is  completed  and  the  young  extricated  in.  .two 
months.  1870  Disraeli  Lothair  vii,  Lothair  had  promised 
to  extricate  his  friend  from  his  overwhelming  difficulties. 

b.  Chem.  To  liberate,  disengage  (gas,  etc.)  from 
a  state  of  combination. 

1790  Keir  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  365  The  quantity  of 
nitrous  gas  extricated  during  this  action  on  the  tin.  1838 
T.  Thomson  Chem.  Org.  Bodies  19  The  atom  of  water  may 
be  extricated  from  the  acid.  1875  Ure's  Did.  Arts  III.  557 
The  carbonic  acid  and  other  offensive  gases,  .extricated. 

Lienee  Extricated  ppl.  a. 

1657  Reeve  God's  Pleazq  If  man  which  is  but  an  impli¬ 
cated  and  mixt  Agent,  how  much  more  God  [may  lord  it], 
who  is  an  extricated  and  free  Agent  ? 

Extrication  (ekstrikei,J'an).  [n.  of  action  f. 
L.  ex tricare  :  see  prec.  and  -ation.] 

1.  The  action  of  extricating  or  disentangling ; 
disentanglement  from  an  involved  situation,  from 
difficulty  or  perplexity. 

1650  B.  Discolliminium  45,  I  shall  be  allowed  the  full 
benefit  of  all  the . .  extrications . .  that  I . .  can  devise.  1750 
Johnson  Rambler  No.  62  P3  Too  . .  embarrassed  to  think 
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much  on  any  thing  but  the  means  of  extrication.  1854  Bright 
S/>.  (1876)  275  A  people  whose  extrication  from  ignorance 
and  poverty  can  only  be  hoped  for  from  the  continuance  of 
peace.  1854  H.  Rogers  Ess.  (i860)  II.  27  Immense  is  the 
difficulty  attending  the  clear  extrication  and  expression  of 
truth  in  intellectual  philosophy.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  I. 
xxvii.  361,  I  owed  my  extrication,  .to  a  team-dog. 
b.  Escape  from  the  egg ;  hatching. 

*797  Bewick  Brit.  Birds  (184 7)  I.  331  Young  Turkies, 
after  their  Extrication  from  the  shell,  are  very  tender.  1866 
Owen  Anat.  V ertebrates  I.  xii.  §  119.  623  After  extrication, 
the  tadpole  rapidly  grows. 

2.  Chem.  The  action  or  process  of  setting  free 
(an  element,  gas,  etc.)  from  something  containing 
it ;  =  Evolution  3.  Now  rare. 

a  1691  Boyle  Producibleness  Spirits  11.  iii,  We  may  sup¬ 
pose  it  [acid  spirit]  to  have  been  made  rather  by  transmu¬ 
tation  than  extrication.  1790  Keir  in  Phil.  Trans .  LXXX. 
365  No  extrication  of  gas  appeared  until  [etc.].  1800  Henry 
Epit.  Chem.(  1808)  144  Heat  and  vapour  . .  accompanied  . . 
with  an  extrication  of  light.  1811  Abernethy  Snrg.  Wks. 

I.  39  The  extrication  of  inflammable  air.  1856  W.  A.  Miller 
Elem .  Chem.  11.  ii.  §  286  Chemical  action  attended  with 
extrication  of  light  and  heat. 

Extrinsic  (ekstri-nsik),  a.  Forms  :  6  ex- 
trynsyke,  7  extrinsique,  7-8  extrinsiek'e,  7- 
extrinsic.  [ad.  F.  extrinsique,  ad.  late  L.  ex- 
trinsec-us,  adj.  f.  L.  extrinsecus  adv.  ‘  outwardly  f. 
ex  ter  outside  +  -in  suffix  of  locality  +  secus  prep. 
*  beside  used  as  a  suffix  =  Eng.  -side,  f.  root  of 
sequ-i  to  follow ;  cf.  altrinsecus,  intrinsecus,  utrin- 
secus.  The  ending  has  been  assimilated  to  the 
suffix  -ic.]  Outward  ;  opposed  to  intrinsic. 

1 1.  Situated  on  the  outside  ;  exterior.  Ohs.  rare. 

1541  R.  Copland  Guydoris  Quest .  Chirurg. One  [skin]  is 
extrynsyke  or  outforth. 

b.  Pertaining  to  the  outside ;  external. 

*75°  Johnson  Rambler  No.  58  ?  6  She  disguises  life  in 
extrinsic  ornaments.  1805  Wordsw.  Prelude  xm.  Wks. 
(1888)  327  Extrinsic  differences,  the  outward  marks  Whereby 
society  has  parted  man  From  man.  1824  Dibdin  Libr. 
Comp.  765  The  notes  are  worthy  of  its  extrinsic  splendour. 

+  C.  absol.  (quasi-5^.).  The  external  signs.  Obs. 

a  1797  H.  Walpole  Mem.  Geo.  II  (1847)  III.  iii.  49  He 
missed  that  affection,  .which  his  virtues,  .deserved;  for  he 
wanted  the  extrinsic  of  merit. 

2.  Pertaining  to  an  object  in  its  external  relations. 
Now  rare. 

a  i6iy  Bayne  On  Eph.  (1658)  19  Christ  in  regard  of  his 
extrinsick  nature  is  the  Son  of  God.  1640  G.  Watts  tr. 
Bacon' s  Adv.  Learn,  iii.  iv.  145  Astronomy  exhibiteth  the 
extrinsique  Parts  of  Celestial  Bodies,  (namely  the  Number, 
Situation,  Motion,  and  Periods  of  the  starres).  1801  Knox 
in  Knox  <5*  Jebb's  Corr.  (1834)  I.  18  To  explain  these,  and 
similar  passages,  as  if  they  referred,  rather  to  a  relative  and 
extrinsic,  than ..  a  real  and  internal  change.  1867  Draper 
Amer.  Civ .  War  III.  487  The  Confederates  suggested., 
entering  conjointly  on  some  scheme  of  extrinsic  policy, 
b.  Anal. 

1871  Darwin  Desc.  Man  I.  i.  20  The  extrinsic  muscles 
which  serve  to  move  the  whole  external  ear.  1884  Syd.  Soc. 
Lex.,  Extrinsic  limb-muscles ,  those  muscles  which  are  at¬ 
tached  in  part  to  the  trunk  and  in  part  to  the  limbs. 

3.  Lying  outside,  not  included  in,  or  forming 
part  of,  the  object  under  consideration.  Const,  to , 
rarely  +  from. 

1666  South  Serin.  Tit.  ii.  15  (1715)  I.  181  Any.  .Discourse 
extrinsick  to  the  Subject  Matter  and  Design  of  the  Text. 
1678  R.  Barclay  Apol.  Quakers  xiii.  §  4.  456  Things  ex¬ 
trinsick  from,  and  unnecessary  to,  the  main  matter.  1715 
Cheyne  Philos.  Princ.  Rclig.  1.  144  A  Principle  quite  ex¬ 
trinsick  to  Matter.  1818  Hallam  Mid.  Ages  (1872)  III.  428 
The  reality  of  universal  ideas,  considered  as  extrinsic  to  the 
human  mind.  1861  W.  Bell  Diet.  Law  Scot.  376/1  Ex¬ 
trinsic..  .Applied  to  evidence,  .beyond  that  afforded  by  the 
deed  or  document  under  consideration,  a  1866  J.  Grote 
Eth.  Fragm.  11.(1876)  36  Authority  emanating  from  the  public 
and  extrinsic  to  the  individual. 

b.  Of  a  cause  or  influence  :  Operating  from 
without,  external,  extraneous. 

1613  Sherley  Trav.  Persia  52  The  King  began  to  thinke 
himselfe.  .established,  .both from  intrinsicke  and  extrinsicke 
dangers.  1699  Burnet  39  Art.  i.  (1700)  26  God  is.  .just. . 
not  by  an  extrinsick  Necessity,  .but  by  an  Intrinsick  Ne¬ 
cessity.  1819  W.  Lawrence  Comp.  Anat.  (1822)  73  Some 
extrinsic  aid.  1878  Foster  Phys.  iii.  i.  394  A  superficial 
cell  which  alone  is  subject  to  extrinsic  stimuli. 

4.  Due  to  external  circumstances;  not  inherent 
or  essential ;  accessory,  adventitious. 

1622  Malynes  Anc.  Law-Merch.  415  The  true  value  of 
moneys^  according  to  their  intrinsicke  weight  and  finenesse, 
and  their  extrinsicke  valuation.  1675  Wilkins  Nat.  Rclig. 

II.  vi.  364  The  Royal  stamp  upon  any.  .Metal  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  give  it  an  extrinsick  value.. but  it  cannot  give  an 
intrinsick  value.  1725  Watts  Logic  1.  ii.  §  4  Extrinsic 
modes  are  such  as  arise  from  something  that  is  not  the  sub¬ 
ject  or  substance  itself.  1750  Johnson  Rambler  No.  60  r  12 
Not  to  be  known  from  one  another  but  by  extrinsic  and  casual 
circumstances.  1822  Hazlitt  Table-t.  II.  v.  105  Without  any 
extrinsic  advantages  of  birth.  1875  Stubbs  Const.  Hist. 

III.  xxi.  612  The  ages  in  which  they  would  work  ..  with 
fewer  extrinsic  incumbrances. 

+  b.  Pertaining  to  what  is  adventitious.  Obs. 

1680  Morden  Geog.  Red.  (1685)  261  The  outward  Form 
or  Character  of  the  Prince  or  State  [is  observable]  for  the 
extrinsick  Knowledg  of  Money. 

Extrinsical  (ekstrrnsikal),  a.  and  sb.  Now 
rare.  Forms:  6-9  extrinsecal(l,  6-7  extrinsi- 
call,  7~0  extrinsical,  [f.  as  prec.  -f  -al.] 

A.  adj. 

1.  =  Extrinsic  i. 


1594  Blundevil  Exerc.  iii.  1.  ix.  292  These  two  circles 
having  respect  to  a  materiall  Spheare,  are  said  to  be  ex¬ 
trinsicall  or  outward.  1609  Douland  Ornith.  Microl.  44 
Extrinsicall  [signes]  are  those,  .which  doe  outwardly  present 
themselues.  1645  Rutherford  Tryal  $  Tri.  Faith  (1845) 
63  There  is  carnosity  on  the  ear-drum.  This  is  extrinsical. 

b.  =  Extrinsic  i  b. 

1580  G.  Harvey  .3  Proper  Lett.  14  That  ..  skill  I  have  in 
extrinsicall  &  Intrinsecall  physiognomie. 

2.  =  Extrinsic  2. 

1608  D.  T.  Ess.  Pol.  $  Mor.  55  Due  consideration  must 
be  had  of  those  things  . .  though  of  themselves,  and  without 
extrinsecall  relation,  they  be  never  so  laudable.  1693  Leigh¬ 
ton  Comm.  1  Pet.  (1850)  I.  24  This  our  adoption  is  not  a 
mere  extrinsical  denomination,  as  is  adoption  amongst  men. 

3.  =  Extrinsic  3. 

1641 N \LK\^is  Math.  Magick  11. 1.(1648)  146  Something  which 
is  extrinsecall  unto  their  own  frame.  1651  W.  G.  tr.  Cowel’s 
Inst.  193  The  condition,  .that  the  Rent  shall  be  paid  in  any 
extrinsecall  place,  a  1797  Burke  Hints  Ess.  Drama  Wks. 
1812  V.  425  The  other  [the  order  of  things]  is  as  it  were 
foreign  and  extrinsecal.  1870  Lowell  A  mong  my  Bks.  Ser. 
1.  84  Shakespeare  . .  projected  himself  in  his  own  creations; 
but  those  creations  never  became  . .  so  objective,  or,  as  they 
used  to  say,  extrinsical,  to  him,  so  as  [etc.]. 

b.  =  Extrinsic  3  b. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  1.  24  Safetie . .  from  outward, 
and  extrinsicall  anoyaunce.  1604  T.  Wright  Passions  1.  i. 
4  Diverse  other  extrinsecall  causes  of  diseases.  1644  Digby 
Nat.  Bodies  x.  (1658)  94  The  motion  of  every  body  followeth 
the  percussion  of  extrinsecal  Agents.  1718  J.  Chamberlayne 
Relig.  Philos.  { 1730)  II.  xxii.  §36  Some  other  extrinsical 
Impediment.  1754  Edwards  Freed.  Will  iii.  i.  138  One  of 
our  Fellow  Creatures  who  did  us  Good  . .  from  meer  Com¬ 
pulsion,  or  extrinsecal  Necessity. 

4.  =  Extrinsic  4. 

1593  Nashe  Four  Lett.  Confut.  62  Of  such  extrinsecall 
things,  .would  I  not  willingly  vaunt.  1649  JER*  Taylor  Gt. 
Exemp.  11.  xi.  154  All  else  that  is  to  be  considered  concern¬ 
ing  prayer  is  extrinsecall,  and  accidentall  to  it.  1690  Boyle 
Chr.  Virtuoso  1.  94  One  Circumstance  . .  may  seem  more 
Extrinsecal  than  those  hitherto  mentioned. 

+  B.  sb.  Something  that  is  extrinsic. 

1622-62  Heylin  Cosmogr.  1.  (1682)  257  These  extrinsecals 
of  Religion.  1659  —  Animadv.  in  Fuller  s  Appeal  (1840)  319 
The  first,  .is  a  mere  extrinsecal. 

Extrinsicality  (ekstrinsikse-llti).  [f.  prec. 
+  -ity.J  The  state  of  being  extrinsical. 

1852  in  Roget  Thesaurus  6.  i860  in  Worcester  ;  and  in 
later  Diets. 

Extrinsically  (ekstrrnsikali),  adv.  [f.  as 
prec. +  -ly-.]  In  an  extrinsic  manner;  +  on  the 
exterior  ;  f  in  outward  behaviour ;  with  respect  to 
outward  qualities  or  external  relations  ;  so  as  to 
be  outside  or  distinct  from  the  object  under  con¬ 
sideration  ;  from  an  external  source,  by  external 
influence ;  unessentially,  adventitiously. 

1584  R.  Scot  Disc.  Witcher,  iv.  iv.  61  They  [witches] 
hurt  extrinsecallie  with  images,  hearbs,  &c.  1613  J.  Salkeld 
Treat.  Angels  39  An  Angell  is  said  to  assume  a  body,  because 
hee  is  onely  extrinsecally  united  unto  it.  1647  H.  More 
Song  of  Soiil  I.  Pref.,  He  will  extrinsecally  shape  ..his 
actions  according  to  that  outward  Rule.  1659  B.  Harris 
ParivaVs  Iron  Age  148  The  Princes ..  lamented  him  ex¬ 
trinsecally;  but  were,  .glad  enough,  to  be  rid  of  such  a  Con- 
querour.  1668  Culpepper  &  Cole  Barthol.  Anat.  1.  xi.  26 
According  to  the  Longitude  of  the  Colon,  there  are  ex¬ 
trinsecally  observed  certain  fat  Appendices.  1675  M.  Clif¬ 
ford  Hum.  Reason  in  Phenix  (1708)  II.  545  A  Vision  or 
Revelation  extrinsecally  coming  into  their  Souls.  1855  H. 
Spencer  Princ.  Psychol.  (1872)  II.  vii.  iii.  320  Time,  .is  ex¬ 
trinsically  connoted.  1858  Gladstone  Homer  II.  ii.  167  The 
idea  of  spiritual  danger  to  man  through  guile  tempting  him 
extrinsically  but  inwardly,  entirely  disappears. 

Extrinsicalness  (ekstrimsikalnes).  [f.  as 

prec.  +  -ness.]  The  state  of  being  extrinsical. 

1727-36  in  Bailey  ;  and  in  modern  Diets. 

t  Extri’nsicate,  a.  Obs.  rare-1.  In  6 
-secate.  [f.  L.  extrinsec-us  (see  Extrinsic)  + 
-ate  4.]  =  Extrinsic  2. 

1600  Dr.  Dodypoll  it.  iii.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  (1884)  III.  122 
Dreames.  .Which  nature  doth  not  forme  of  her  owne  power 
But  are  extrinsecate. 

Extrinsicate  (ekstrrnsiktf't),  v.  rare.  Also 
7  extrinsecate.  [f.  as  prec.  + -ate  3.]  trims.  To 
exhibit  outwardly  ;  to  express. 

1645  City  Alarum  19  To  extrinsecate  my  selfe  more 
plainely,  this  opinion  is  spawned  by  ignorance  of  our  con¬ 
dition.  1887  Workman  tr.  Blanches  Disord.  Lang,  in 
Alien,  <§•  Neurol.  VIII.  219  The  idea  cannot  be  extrinsicated 
either  in  spoken  words  or  in  writing. 

Extro-,  a  quasi-Lat.  prefix,  with  the  sense  ‘  out¬ 
wards  an  alteration  of  L.  extra  outside,  after  the 
analogy  of  L.  intro  inwards,  compared  with  intro. 
inside ;  cf.  also  L.  contro -  (see  Controvert).  It 
occurs  only  in  words  formed  after  the  model  of, 
and  by  way  of  antithesis  to,  similar  compounds  of 
intro-. 

Extroduction  (ekstrodo-k/an).  [f.  Extro- 
pref.  +  L.  ductidn-em  drawing,  leading  ;  cf.  intro¬ 
duction .]  ‘A  drawing  out  or  extraction’  {Syd. 
Soc.  Lex.  1884). 

Extroitive  (ekstroWtiv),  a.  rare.  [f.  Extro- 
pref.  +  L.  it-  ppl.  stem  of  ire  to  go  +  -ive  ;  cf. 
introitive. ]  Directed  to  external  objects. 

1834  Coleridge  ZtV.  Kan.  (1836)  II.  iii  Women,  .feel less 
proportionate  abhorrence  of  moral  evil  in  and  for  itself,  and 
more  of  its  outward  consequences,  .their  natures  being  al¬ 
most  wholly  extroitive. 


t  Extromi’ssion.  Ohs.  rare-',  [n.  of  action 
f.  as  next ;  cf.  intromission .]  The  action  of  send¬ 
ing  out  or  forth. 

1622  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Scur.  in.  ii.  §  2  (ed.  3)  424  Not  by 
an  extromission  of  rays  of  Knowledge  but  by  an  intromis¬ 
sion  of  [etc.]. 

+  Extromi't,  v.  Obs.  [f.  Extro-  +  L.  mitt- 
ere  to  send.]  trans.  To  send  or  throw  out 

a  1711  Ken  Hymnolhco  Poet.  Wks.  1721  III.  36  Satan 
with  Looks,  which  extromitted  Spite.  Ibid.  267  Eyes,  .ex- 
tromitting  lustful  Flame. 

Extrophy,  var.  of  Exstrophy. 

Extropical  (ekstrp-pikal),  a.  [f.  Ex-  pref.  + 
Tropic  +  -al.]  =  Extra-tropical :  see  Extra- 

i860  Maury  Phys.  Geog.  Sea  iii.  §  169  In  the  ex-tropical 
regions  of  the  South. 

Extrorsal  (ekstrp-rsal),  a.  Bot.  [f.  next  +  -al.] 
—  next.  1842  in  Brande,  1846  in  Worcester. 

Extrorse  (ekstrpus),  a.  Bot.  [a.  F.  extrorse, 
f.  L.  extrors-us  in  an  outward  direction,  f.  extra 
adv.  (see  Extra)  +  versus  towards.]  (See  cjuots.). 

1858  Gray  Bot.  Text-bk.  v.  §  6.  282  When  the  anther  looks 
away  from  the  pistils  and  towards  the  petals . .  it  is  said  to  be 
extrorse,  or  turned  outwards.  1870  Bentley  Bot.  239  The 
anther  is  said  to  be  extrorse.  1882  Vines  Sachs’  Bot.  557 
The  anthers  open  inwards  towards  the  gynssceum  (introrse.i, 
or  outwards  (extrorse). 

Extrorsely  (ekstrpusli),  adv.  Bot.  rare—'. 
[f.  prec.  +  -ly  3.]  In  an  extrorse  manner. 

1870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora  241  Gentiana . .  anthers  de¬ 
hiscing  extrorsely. 

Extroversion  (ekstrovS’-iJan).  [n.  of  action 
f.  as  next;  cf.  introversion.  Mod.F.  has  extrover¬ 
sion  in  sense  2  :  see  Extraversion.]  The  action  of 
turning,  or  the  condition  of  being  turned,  outwards. 

f  1.  In  the  language  of  mysticism  (see  quots.). 

1656-81  1 )  Lou  NT  (/'  lossogr. ,  Extroversion  .  .in  mystical 
Divinity.. a  scattering  or  distracting  one’s  thoughts  upon 
exterior  objects.  1788  Wesley  Whs.  (1872)  VI.  451  The 
turning  of  the  eye  of  the  mind  from  him  [Christ]  to  outward 
things  they  [the  Mystics]  call  Extroversion. 

2.  Path.  The  condition  of  being  turned  inside 
out ;  esp.  applied  to  a  malformation  of  the  bladder ; 
=  Exstrophy. 

1836  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  391/1  In  extroversion  of  the 
bladder  the  anterior  part  of  this  organ  is  more  or  less  com¬ 
pletely  wanting. 

Extrovert  (ekstnrvaut),  v.  rare.  [f.  Extro- 
pref.  +  L.  vert-ere  to  turn.  Cf.  introvert :  see  Ex- 
travert.]  trans.  To  turn  or  thrust  outwards  (a 
material  object)  ;  to  give  an  outward  direction  to 
(thought). 

1671  J.  Webster  Metallogr.  xii.  197  The  external  and 
combustible  Sulphur,  .is.  .protruded  and  extroverted.  1804 
Knox  &  Jebb  Corr.  I.  102  Every  idea  that  could,  even  by 
possibility,  extrovert  the  thought. 

Extruet,  -ion,  -ive,  -or  :  see  Exstruct,  etc. 

Extrude  (ekstrzrd),  v.  [ad.  L.  extriid-ere,  f. 
ex-  out  +  trudere  to  thrust.] 

1.  trans.  To  thrust  (a  person)  out  or  forth;  to 
urge  or  force  out ;  to  expel.  Const,  from,  +  out 
of,  and  +  with  double  obj.  by  omission  of from. 

a.  with  obj.  a  person. 

1570  Levins  Manip.  183  To  Extrude,  extrudere.  1586 
Warner  Alb.  Eng.  iv.  xxiii.  (1612)  no  Let  not  a  Traytors 
periured  Sonne  extrude  us  from  our  right.  1601  B.  Jonson 
Poetaster  in.  i.  Say  he  should  extrude  me  his  house  to-day. 
1621  G.  Sandys  Ovid’s  Met.  iv.  (1626I  72  Others,  that  all 
is  possible,  conclude,  To  true-styl’d  Gods  :  but,  Bacchus 
they  extrude.  1795  Wythe  Decis.  Virginia  49  From  which 
any  man  with  a  military  warrant  might  extrude  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  1837  Carlyle  Fr.  Rev.  v.  ii,  Your  Third  Estate 
shall  suddenly  see  itself  extruded  from  its  Hall. 

b.  with  obj.  a  material  thing ;  in  mod.  use  esp. 
to  exclude  (an  embryo,  ova,  etc.).  Also  occas.  with 
sense  ‘  to  protrude  out  ’. 

1566  Painter  Pal.  Pleas.  I.  78  The  like  also  some  do 
attempt  by  deuises  and  subtile  secretes  to  extrude  theyr  con¬ 
ceptions.  1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  120  The  Riuer.  .bringing 
down  earth  with  his  deluges,  and  extruding  the  sea  by  little 
and  little.  1676  Phil.  Trans.  XI.  770  The  bloud  from  the 
heart.. is  again  extruded.  1786  Ibid.  LXXVI.  161  The 
animal,  .easily  contrives  to  extrude  itself.  1836  Todd  Cycl. 
Anat.  I.  700/2  The  number  of  eggs  extruded  by  each  indi¬ 
vidual  is  very  great.  1848  Clough  A  mours  dc  Voy.  m.  91 
Ye.  .extrude  from  the  ocean  your  helpless  faces.  1870  Rol- 
leston  Amin.  Life  Introd.  47  The  embryos  are  extruded 
from  the  uterine  cavities. 

c.  with  an  immaterial  thing  as  obj. 

1598  Yong  Diana  137  All  hate  shall  be  extruded.  1629  T. 
Hawkins  Elegy  in  Sir  jt.  Beaumont’s  Bosworlh  F.  7  Loose 
Humous  vent,  and  Ballad-Line  extrude,  a  1745  Swift  Char. 

P _ te  M — h.  Wit . .  was  extruded  from  his  head  to  make 

room  for  other  men’s  thoughts.  1856  Faber  Creator  <5- 
Creature  1.  i.  (1886)  8  The  idea  of  God  . .  is  . .  extruded  . . 
by  the  press  of  matter.  1869  M.  Arnold  Cult.  A*  An.  (1882) 
p.  xxxil,  Presbyterianism  was  only  extruded  gradually. 

2.  intr.  for  reft.  To  protrude  out.  rare. 

1852  Dana  Crust.  1.  670  It  may  be  made  to  extrude  by  a 
little  pressure.  1865  ‘Umbra’  Trav.  18  The  great  fount, 
the  basin  of  which  . .  extrudes  like  a  large  boil  from  the 
plain. 

Hence  Extrirded  ppl.  a. 

1687  Assur.  Abb.  Lands  43  The  Canons  of  the  Church  . . 
were  no  ways  questioned  by  the  extruded,  a  1761  Law 
tr.  Behmen's  Myst.  Magnum  xvii.  (1772)71  In  the  Stead 
and  Place  of  extruded  Lucifer.  1875  Buckland  Log-bk.  110 
With  open  mouth  and  extruded  tongue.  1881  Blackie  Lay 
Sernt.  1.  55  An  extruded  cat  moans  woefully. 


EXTRUMPERY. 


EXUBERANTLY. 


Extrirmpery,  adv.  Also  6  extrumpere.  [A 
humorous  perversion  of  Extempore  adv.~\  =  Ex¬ 
tempore  adv.,  with  allusion  to  Trcmpery. 

1583  Stanyhurst  dEneis  Ded.  (Arb.)8  Certeyn  pild  verses 
clowted  vp  extrumpere.  1589  Nashe  M.'s  Months  tninde 
14  Such  praiers  only  as  themselues  make  Ex  trumperie. 

Extrusile  (ekstr«-sil),  a.  rare.  [f.  L.  extrus- 
ppl.  stem  of  extrudere  (see  Extrude)  +  -ile.] 
Capable  of  being  thrust  forth. 

1849  Johnston  in  Proc.  Benv.  Nat.  Club  II.  364  The  apex 
is . . furnished  with  a  very  long  extrusile.  .stylette. 

Extrusion  (ekstrzrgan).  Also  6  extrution. 
[f.  as  if  ad.  L.  *extrusion-em,  n.  of  action  f.  ex- 
trader e  :  see  Extrude.]  The  action  of  extruding 
or  thrusting  out ;  the  fact  of  being  extruded. 

1.  In  physical  sense  :  a.  The  action  of  pushing 
out ;  expulsion  by  mechanical  force,  b.  Protru¬ 
sion  from  within  an  envelope ;  the  putting  forth 
( e.g .  of  a  bud  or  branch,  an  eruption,  etc.). 

1638  W.  R[awley]  tr.  Bacon's  Life  <§•  Death  84  In  all 
Alimentation,  or  Nourishment,  there  is  a  two-fold  Action; 
Extrusion,  and  Attraction.  1684  T.  Burnet  Th.  Earth  1. 
30  A  violent  depression  of  some  parts  of  the  earth,  and  an 
extrusion  and  elevation  of  others.  1839  Murchison  Silur . 
Syst.  1.  xxxii.  436  This  extrusion  had  been  brought  about 
by  a  succession  of  small  upcasts.  1875  H.  C.  Wood  Therap. 
(1879)  66  The  extrusion  of  white  blood-cells  in  the  frogs 
mesentery. 

2.  Expulsion  by  violent  or  rigorous  measures 
from  an  abode,  place,  position  of  privilege,  etc. 

1540  Wyatt  Let.  to  Cromwell  Wks.  1816  II.  394  The 
treaties  shall  be  followed  to  the  extrusion  from  all  their 
dominions.  1593  Tell-Trothe's  N.  Y.  Gift  37  An  vnkind 
extrution  ..  of  her  out  of  dores.  1650  R.  Hollingworth 
Exerc.  cone.  Usvrped  Powers  11  Meer  forcible  extrusion 
deprives^  not  any  lawfull  Magistrate  of  his  right.  1736  S. 
Sleech  in  Lett .  Lit.  Men  (Camden)  365  An  unjust.  .Extru¬ 
sion  from  his  College.  1780  Johnson  L.  P.,  Congreve  Wks. 
III..  163  Upon  the  extrusion  of  the  Whigs,  some  inter¬ 
cession  was  used  lest  Congreve  should  be  displaced.  1875 
Merivale  Gen.  Hist.  Rome  lxxix.  (1877)  67 5  The  extrusion 
of  the  people  from  the  interior  of  the  city.  1885  Manch. 
Exam.  10  Mar.  5/2  The  extrusion  of  the  hereditary  prin¬ 
ciple. 

Extrusive  (ekstn?siv),  a.  [f.  L.  extras -  ppl. 
stem  of  extrudere  to  Extrude  +  -ive.]  a.  Tend¬ 
ing  to  extrude  or  thrust  outwards,  b.  Resulting 
from  or  characterized  by  extrusion,  c.  Capable 
of  being  protruded. 

1816  Keatinge  Trav.  (1817)  II.  24  These  hills  are  not., 
the  extrusive  edges  of  strata,  but  rather  elevated  table 
land.  1848  Johnston  in  Proc.  Berw.  Nat.  Club  II.  307 
The  shafts  are  extrusive,  being  pushed  out  like  a  telescope. 
1886  Proctor  in  19 th  Cent.  May  693  The  immense  extru¬ 
sive  power  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  tertiary  era. 

Extrusory  (ekstr/Tsari),  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ory.] 
That  extrudes  or  thrusts  out. 

In  some  mod.  Diets. 

+  Extuberance  (ekstizrberans).  ?  06s.  [f. 

Extuberant  :  see  -ance.]  a.  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  extuberant.  b.  concr.  Some¬ 
thing  that  swells  out  or  up  ;  a  swelling,  projection, 
protuberance,  lit.  and  fig.  Also  collect,  in  sing. 

1607  Walkington  Opt.  Class  122  The  internall  hollowes 
of  the  extuberances  of  our  artery.  1616  Chapman  Homer's 
Hymns  Epil.,  All  is  extuberance  and  excretion  all,  That 
you  your  ornaments  and  glories  call.  1786  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXVI.  9  The  least  degree  of  extuberance  in  the  surface 
of  the  metal.  1802  Paley  Nat.  Thcol.  viii.  §  2  (1819)  104 
The  concave  recess  of  the  bone  formed  by  the  extuberances 
on  each  side. 

+  Extuberancy.  Obs.  [f.  Extuberant  :  see 
-ancy.]  =prec. 

1634  T.  Johnson  tr.  Parey’s  Ckirurg.  v.  vii.  (1678)  in  On 
each  side  they  have  an  extuberancy.  1646  J.  Gregory  Notes 
4  Obs.  (1650)  114  [The  dry  land  appeared]  not.  .so  precisely 
globous  as  before.  But  recompenced  with  an  extuberancy 
of  Hils  and  Mountaines.  1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  183 
Take  off  the  Irregularities  or  Extuberancies. . 

Extuberant  (ekstiw’berant),  a.  Now  rare. 
[ad.  L.  cxtiiberant-cm,  pr.  pple.  of  extiiberdre  to 
swell  out,  f.  ex-  out  +  tuber  a  swelling.]  Swelling 
or  standing  out,  protuberant. 

1578  Banister  Hist.  Man  v.  70  The  Orifices  [of  the  ven¬ 
tricle]  towardes  the  interiour  partes,  ohtaine  a  swelled,  or 
more  extuberant  part  like  a  circle.  1654  Gayton  Pleas. 
Notes  tv.  viii.  223  Shaking  her  extuberant  and  reverst  lips. 
1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  216  Scrapes  off  the  extuberant 
Mettle.  _  1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  197  A  substance., 
which,  .in  time  becomes  so  extuberant  as  to  deform  the  face 
of  the  walls.  1819  in  Todd;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

+  Extivberate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  extii- 
berdt-  ppl.  stem  of  extiiberdre  (see  prec.).]  a. 
intr.  To  swell  out  or  up.  b.  traits.  *  To  make  to 
swell  ’  (Blount  Clossogr.). 

1623-6  Cockeram,  Extuberate,  to  swell  like  the  sea.  1658 
Rowland  Moufet’s  Phcat.  Ins.  976  Two  cornicles  ..  near 
<vhich  the  forepart  of  the  head  doth  a  little  extuberate. 
1692-1732  in  Coles.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

Hence  fExtirberated  ppl.  a.  Also  fig.  j-  Ex- 
tuberating  ppl.  a.,  protuberant. 

1 727-36  Bailey,  Extuberated ,  swelling  into  knobs  or 
knots.  1634  T.  Johnson  tr.  Parey’s  Chirurg.  111.  xi.  (1678) 
63  [The  abdominal  muscles]  are  situate  in  the  eininentest 
or  extuberating  region  of  the  belly.  1737  G.  Smith  Cur. 
Relat.  X.  iv.  547  Rising  here  and  there  with  extuberating 
Hills  and  Montains.  1768  Life  <$■  Advent,  of  Sir  Barth. 
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Sapskull  II.  51  An  extuberated  proof  of  her  singular  affec¬ 
tion  for  young  Romeo. 

+  Extubera’tion.  Obs .  [ad.  L.  extuberdtion- 
em ,  n.  of  action  f.  extiiberdre  (see  prec.).]  concr . 
Something  that  swells  out,  or  up  ;  protuberance. 

1615  Crooke  Body  of  Man  752  The  . .  same  Teate-like 
extuberation  or  Mamillary  processe.  1663  Faringdon 
Serin.  (1672)  II.  632  Excrescences  and  extuberations  to  be 
lopped  off  and  abated.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 

t  Extxrberic,  a.  Obs.  [f.  Extuber-ant  +  -ic.] 

Swelling  out,  projecting. 

1703  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc.  230  The  Iron  Pin.. will  resist 
the  extuberick  parts  of  the  Edge  of  the  Guide. 

t  Extu’berous,  a.  Obs.—°  [f.  Extuber-ant + 
-ous.]  Swelling  out,  protuberant.  Hence  f  Extn’- 
berousness. 

1706  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey)  Extuberous ,  swelling  forth  or 
bunching  out.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1727-36  Bailey,  Ex - 
tuberousness ,  the  swelling  or  bunching  out  in  the  body. 
1775  in  Ash. 

Extue,  obs.  form  of  Eschew  v.1 
Extume  scence,  [a.  F.  extumescence ,  f.  L. 
extumescent-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  extumescere  to  begin 
to  swell  out,  f.  extumere ,  f.  ex-  out  +  tumere  to 
swell.]  A  swelling  out  or  up. 

1611  Cotgr.,  Extumescence ,  an  extumescence,  a  swelling, 
a  rising  vp.  1656-81  in  Blount  Glossogr.  1721-1800  in 
Bailey.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

+  Extume*scency.  Obs.  rarc~x.  [f.  as  prec. : 
see  -ency.]  =  prec. 

1684  tr.  Bonet's  Merc.  Compit.  viii.  294  Lest,  .these  Bowels 
should  be  incited  to  tetaneous  extumescencies. 

Extund  (ekst2?*nd),  v.  [f.  L.  extund-ere ,  f.  ex- 
out  +  tundere  to  beat.]  trans.  To  beat  or  hammer 
out ;  only  fig. 

1610  W.  Folkingham  Art  of  Survey  To  Rdr.  3  To  ex- 
tunde  and  beat-out  this  true  Proportion,  I  obserue  the 
Circumstances  proiected.  Ibid.  11.  iv.  52  Mensuration  is 
conuersant  in  extunding  the  lineall  extentions  of  longitudes. 
1727  in  Bailey  vol.  II.  1890  Pall  Mall  G.  16  May  4/2 
Leaders,  .have  to  be  extunded  sometimes  in.  .haste. 

+  Extu*rb,  v.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  exturb-are ,  f.  ex- 
out  +  turbare  to  disturb,  f.  turba  tumult.]  trans. 
To  hustle  out,  get  rid  of. 

1615  Sir  G.  Buck  3  rd  Univ.  of  Eng  xii.  in  Stow’s  Chron. 
971/2  All  these  noble  Tenantes  and  occupants  were  thus 
exturbed,  dead,  and  gon.  1603  Sir  C.  Hicydon  Jud. 
Astrol.  xi.  241  That  one  point  of  exturbing  Esau,  and  of 
his  inheritance  set  aside. 

+  Exty-pal,  a.  Obs.  Variant  of  Ectypal. 

1678  Cudworth  Intcll.  Syst .  1.  iii.  152  Two  worlds — the 
one  archetypal,  the  other  extypal. 

Exuberance  (egzi?7*beraiis).  [a.  F.  exuber¬ 
ance ,  ad.  L.  exiiber’antia,  n.  of  state  f.  exiiberare : 
see  Exuberant  and  -ance.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  exuberant  ; 
abundant  productiveness;  luxuriance  of  growth  ; 
overflowing  fullness  (of  joy,  health,  etc.). 

1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  192  Repress  the  common 
Exuberance  of  the  leading  and  middle  shoots.  1695  Wood¬ 
ward  Na t.  Hist.  Earth  11.  (1723)  118  The  primitive  Exu¬ 
berance  of  the  Earth  was  lessen'd.  1823  Scott  Quentin 
D.  ii,  A  happy  exuberance  of  animal  spirits.  1827  Hare 
Guesses  Ser.  11.  (1873)  557  A  sweet  guileless  child,  playing 
in  the  exuberance  of  its  happiness.  1882  A.  W.  Ward 
Dickens  iii.  58  Nothing  is  wanting. .  to  attest  the  exuberance 
of  its  author’s  genius. 

b.  Copiousness  or  redundance  of  expression. 

1717  Garth  tr.  Ovids  Met.  Pref.,  In  his  similes  that 
exuberance  is  avoided.  1758  Johnson  Idler  No.  36  f  6 
The  man  of  exuberance  and  copiousness.  1847  Grote 
Greece  (1862)  III.  xxix.  69  His  exuberance  astonishes  us. 

+  c.  A  fault  or  error  of  excess.  Obs. 

1749  Fielding  Tom  Jones  iii.  v,  That  the  different  ex¬ 
uberances  of  these  gentlemen,  would  correct  their  different 
imperfections.  1756  Burke  Vind.  Nat.  Soc.  Wks.  I.  30 
Allowing  me  in  my  exuberance  one  way,  for  my  deficiencies 
in  the  other. 

d.  An  extravagance,  excessive  outburst. 

1841  D’Israeli  Amen.  Lit.  (1867)  619  His  generous  im¬ 
pulses  burst  into  the  wild  exuberances  of  the  reveries  of 
astrology.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  IV.  121  The  criticism 
on  his  own  doctrine,  .lias,  .been  considered,  .an  exuberance 
of  the  metaphysical  imagination. 

2.  An  overflowing  amount  or  quantity  ;  a  super¬ 
abundance. 

1638  W.  R[awley]  tr.  Bacon’s  Life  y  Death  373  Fatnesse 
is.. all  Exuberance  of  Nourishment,  above  that  which  is 
voyded  by  Excrement.  1768  W.  Gilpin  Ess.  Prints  90 
There  is  an  exuberance  of  fancy  in  him.  1786  — •  Mts. 
Lakes  I.  137  An  exuberance  of  water.  1868  E.  P.  Wright 
Ocean  World  iii.  65  An  exuberance  of  life  of  which  no 
other  portion  of  the  globe  could  give  us  any  idea. 

i-  b.  ellipt.  An  abundance  of  good  things, 
plenty.  Obs. 

1675  Cocker  Morals  37  Exuberance  is  turn’d  to  Indigence. 
1751  Johnson  Rambler  No.  105  f  11  Many  had  great  ex¬ 
uberance,  and  few  confessed  any  want. 

+  3.  concr.  An  overflow  ;  a  luxuriant  outgrowth ; 
an  excrescence,  protuberance.  Obs. 

1665  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.  (1677)  120  Sulphur,  or  other 
like  exuberances  of  Nature.  1687  J.  Clayton  Virginia  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XLI.  149  Punk  . .  the  inward  Part  of  the 
Excrescence  or  Exuberance  of  an  Oak.  1781  Johnson  Lett. 
Mrs.  Thrale  14  Apr.,  Kindness  must  be  commonly  the 
exuberance  of  content.  1825  Waterton  Wand.  S.  A  mer.  1.  i. 
89  They  [the  rocks]  appear,  .smooth,  and  their  exuberances 
rounded  off. 


Exuberancy  (egzizz’beransi).  [ad.  L.  exu- 
berantia  :  see  prec.  and  -ancy.] 

1.  =  Exuberance  i,  i  b. 

1649  E.  Marbury  in  Spurgeon  Treas.  Dav.  Ps.  xviii.  1-2 
Which  [praise]  he  expresseth  in  this  exuberancy  and  re¬ 
dundancy  of  holy  oratory.  1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  179 
Cosmetiques  ..  contrived  ..  to  restrain  the  exuberancy  of 
over-grown  Breasts,  a  1722  Lisle  Husb.  (175 2  )  277  The 
exuberancy  of  its  juice  will  make  it  knotty  and  sticky.  1843 
Marryat  M.  Violet  xvii,  The  exuberancy  of  spirit . .  had 
deserted  me. 

+  2.  =  Exubebance  2.  Obs. 

1611  Coryat  Crudities  256  The  marvellous  affluence  and 
exuberancy  of  all  things  tending  to  the  sustentation  of  man’s 
life.  1762  tr.  Busching’s  Syst.  Gcog.  III.  611  The  levels 
yield  an  exuberancy  of  grain. 

f  3.  concr.  =  Exuberance  3.  Obs. 

a  1633  Austin  Medit.  (163S)  61  It  was  no  Meteor ;  no  fire- 
drake  . .  (Things  which  wise-men . .  know  to  be  Exuberancies 
of  Nature).  1655  Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  11.  vi.  §  38  And  some 
will  censure  this  Digression  for  a  Struma,  or  tedious  Ex¬ 
uberancy. 

Exuberant  (egzizrberant),  a.  [ad.  L.  exu- 
berant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  exiiberare,  f.  ex-  (see  Ex- 
prefif)  +  fiberdre  to  be  fruitful,  f.  fiber  fertile,  con¬ 
nected  with  fiber  udder.  Cf.  F.  exuberant 6\ 

1.  Luxuriantly  fertile  or  prolific ;  abundantly 
productive.  Also  fig. 

1645  Evelyn  Diary  29  Jan.,  Vines.. so  exuberant  that., 
one  vine  will  loade  5  mules  with  its  grapes.  1728  Morgan 
Algiers  II.  v.  313  A  paltry  Recompense  for  the  exuberant 
Rhodes.  1759  B.  Martin  Nat.  Hist.  Eng.  I.  12  The  Earth 
has  been  so  exuberant  in  the  Production  of  this  Metal. 
1788  W.  Gilpin  Ess.  Prints  163  His  fancy  is  exceedingly 
fruitful . .  It  is  indeed  too  exuberant.  1854  Emerson  Lett. 
Sf  Soc.  Aims,  Poet.  4  Imag.  Wks.  (Bohn)  III.  168  We 
know  Nature,  and  figure  her  exuberant,  .in  her  fertility. 
1871  Rossetti  Jenny  Poems  109  Love’s  exuberant  hotbed. 

2.  Growing  luxuriantly ;  produced  in  superabun¬ 
dance  or  excess. 

1513  Bradshaw  St.  Werburge  1.  607  A  pure  perfyte  plante 
. .  Merveylous  by  growynge  . .  with  dyuers  proprytes,  of 
grace  exuberaunt.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort. ,  A  ugust  (1679) 
22  Cleanse  your  vines  from  exuberant  branches.  1796  H. 
Hunter  tr.  St.  Pierre's  Stud.  Nat.  (1799)  III-  583  Both  . . 
may  perish  with  hunger  in  the  midst  of  our  exuberant 
crops.  1848  Prichard  Nat.  Hist.  Man  99  Races  bearing 
an  exuberant  growth  of  hair,  a  1862  Buckle  Civiliz.  (1869) 
III.  i.  9  An  exuberant  and  therefore  a  restless  popula¬ 
tion. 

U  Misused  for  1  superfluous  ’. 

1667  Waterhouse  Fire  Lond.  157  An  Exuberant  Servant 
.  .is  better  spared,  than  a  Charity  to  one  of  these. 

3.  Of  a  fountain,  stream,  etc.  :  Overflowing.  [Cf. 
Virg.  vEn.  vii.  465  exuberat  amnis. ] 

1678  Cudworth  Intcll.  Syst.  595  He  as  it  were  an  Ex¬ 
uberant  Fountain,  this  as  a  Stream  derived  from  him.  1686 
Goad  Celest.  Bodies  1.  xvi.  103  Even  the  Sextile  . .  is  found 
at  times  to  usher  in  exuberant  Flouds.  1876  Blackie  Songs 
Rclig.  <5-  Life  18  Life’s  exuberant  sea. 

4.  fig.  a.  Of  affections,  joyous  emotions,  bene¬ 
ficence,  vitality,  health,  or  their  manifestations  : 
Overflowing,  abounding. 

1648  Boyle  Seraph.  Love  xi,  Such  exuberant  goodness  as 
may  justly  ravish  us  to  an  amazement.  1711  Addison  Sped. 
No.  169  f  S  Such  an  exuberant  Love  to  Mankind.  1768-74 
Tucker  Lt.  Nat.  (1852)  II.  616  An  exuberant  health  without 
any  judgment  to  guide  it,  will  never  make  either  a  happy  or 
a  useful  man.  1828  Macaulay  Hallam  Ess.  1854  I.  59  An 
age  of  exuberant  zeal.  1863  Kinglake  Crimea  (1876)  I.  vi. 
85  The  English  in  their  exuberant  strength. 

b.  Of  persons,  their  actions  or  expressions : 
Effusive  in  display  of  feeling.  Now  more  usually, 
Abounding  in  health  and  spirits,  overflowing  with 
delight. 

1503  FI  awes  Examp.  Virt.  vii.  131,  I  vnto  you  must  be 
well  exuberaunt.  1753  Johnson  Adventurer  No.  58  P3 
Exuberant  praise  bestowed  by  others.  1815  W.  H.  Ireland 
Scribbleomania  48  He  has  been ..  exuberant  in  his  enco¬ 
miums  upon  individuals.  1863  Miss  Braddon  Eleanors 
Viet,  i,  She  seemed  an  animated,  .exuberant  creature.  1866 
Mrs.  Carlyle  Lett.  III.  323  An  exuberant  letter  from 
Charles  Kingsley.  1874  Helps  Soc.  Press,  xxv.  395  After 
exuberant  demonstrations  to  me. 

c.  Of  diction  or  composition  :  Copious,  diffuse, 
lavish  in  ornament. 

1654  Fuller  Ephemcris  Pref.  6  Here  may  they  observe 
the  variety  of  eloquence  in  severall  persons,  some  large, 
copious  and  exuberant.  1715  Pope  Iliad  Pref.  D  ij  b,  His 
Similes  have  been  thought  too  exuberant,  and  full  of  Circum¬ 
stances.  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Romola  iii.  xxxviii,  Exclamations 
of  joy  and  wailing,  mingled  with  exuberant  narrative. 

d.  Of  wealth  or  stores :  Overflowing,  abundant. 
Of  expenditure  or  display  :  Lavish,  profuse. 

1686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  in.  iv.  499  Our  Collections  are 
more  exuberant  than  Stow’s.  1751  Johnson  Rambler  No. 
101  IP  4  My  fortune  being  by  no  means  exuberant.  1796 
Burke  Regie.  Peace  Wks.  1842  II.  349  The  exuberant  dis¬ 
play  of  wealth  in  our  shops.  1869  Lecky  Europ.  Mor.  II. 
i.  99  The  exuberant  charities  of  the  church. 

Exuberantly  (egziw’berantli),  adv.  [f.  prec. 
+  -ly  -.]  In  an  exuberant  manner  or  degree  ; 
over-plentifully ;  with  exuberance  of  growth, 
feeling,  or  language  ;  with  exuberant  delight. 

1650  Bulwer  Anthropomet.  181  It.. sprouted  out  exuber¬ 
antly.  1695  Woodward  Nat.  Hist.  Earth  vi.  (1723)  271  The 
Earth  was  very  exuberantly  beset  with  Trees.  1781  J. 
Moore  View  Soc.  It.  (1790)  I.  xxxv.  373  The  valley  from 
this  town  to  Terni  is  exuberantly  fertile.  1782  V.  Knox 
Ess.  I.  vii.  32  Those  simple  delights. .  which  the  poets  have . . 
no  less  justly  than  exuberantly  described  !  1822  Byron  Let. 
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to  Moore  8  Mar.,  It  will  make  the  man.  .exuberantly  happy. 
a  1853  Robertson  Seym.  Ser.  iv.  xxii.  (1876)  265  Joy  seems 
to  be  felt  more  exuberantly  by  men  who  have  sinned  much. 
1883  Scotsman  12  May  8/5  The  alliance,  .into  which  he  and 
Principal  Cairns  entered  so  exuberantly. 

Exuberantness  (egzi«berantnes).  [f.  as  prec. 
+  -ness.]  The  state  of  being  exuberant. 

1727-36  in  Bailey.  177s  in  Ash. 

1  Exu  berate,  a.  06s.  [ad.  L.  gxuberat-us , 
pa.  pple.  of  exiiberare :  see  Exuberant.]  Over¬ 
flowing,  superabundant. 

1638  T.  Whitaker  Blood  of  Grape  17  The  exuberate  singu¬ 
larity  in  Merchants  of  all  nations. 

Exuberate  (egzi/7*ber^t),  v.  5  pa.  pple.  exu¬ 
berate.  [f.  L.  exuberat-  ppl,  stem  of  exiiberare  : 
see  Exuberant.] 

I.  intr.  To  be  exuberant ;  to  abound,  overflow. 
1623  Cockeram,  Exuberate ,  to  abound.  1648  Boyle 

Seraph.  Lcrje  (1660)  59  That  vast  confluence  and  immensity 
that  exuberates  in  God.  1656  [J.  Serjeant]  tr.  T.  White's 
Peripatet.  Instit.  420  Trees  are  thrown  by  Timber-men 
into  water,  least  their  native  moisture  should  exuberate 
into  rottennesse.  a  1672  Wood  Life  (1848)  36  Such 
tow’ring  ebullitions  do  not  exuberate  in  my  Aganippe. 
1838-9  Hallam  Hist.  Lit.  IV.  vii.  iv.  §  51.  328  Scarron  was 
endowed  with  vast  gaiety,  which  generally  exuberated  in 
buffoon  jests.  1851  Thackeray  Eng.  Hum.  (1853)  159  One 
whose,  .breast  exuberated  with  human  kindness. 

b.  To  exuberate  into :  to  pass  by  exuberance  of 
growth,  develop  into.  To  exuberate  in :  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  with  exuberant  feeling. 

1716  M.  Davies  Athcn.  Brit.  III.  Dissert.  Drama  2  Two 
of  its  fsc.  Ch.  of  England’s]  considerable  Members  exuberat¬ 
ing  into  that  of  Comprehenders.  1781  Johnson  20  Apr.  in 
Boszuell ,  He  might  have  exuberated  into  an  atheist.  1887 
M.  B.  Edwards  Next  of  Kin  I.  v,  She  exuberated  in  the 
delicious,  .sense  of  romance. 

t  2.  trails.  In  Alchemy:  ?To  render  fruitful 
(mercury,  the  alkahest).  [Cf.  class.  L.  exiiberare 
to  make  fruitful.] 

1471  Ripley  Comp.  Alch.  Pref.  in  Ashm.  (1652)  126  Our 
Menstrue  by  labour  exuberate.  1654  Ashmole  Chym.  Col¬ 
lect.  77  That  Earth  so  mingled  with  Menstruous  Matter,  is 
called  Argent  vive,  Exuberated,  which  gather  speedily,  and 
while  it  is  new.  1671  J.  Webster  Metcillogr.  xii.  196  Those 
that  know  this  will  dismiss  common  Mercury  from  creating 
the  Stone,  or  exuberating  its  humidity. 

Exuberation  (egzh/iberei'Jbn).  rare-1,  [ad. 
L.  exuberation-em ,  n.  of  state  f.  exiiberare  :  see 
Exuberant.]  Exuberance  of  spirits  ;  excitement. 

1889  B.  Whitby  Awak.  M.  Fenwick  II.  x.  240  The  men’s 
exuberation  escaped  them  in  shouts,  .and  peals  of  laughter. 

t  Exu/berous,  a.  Ohs.  rare.  [f.  Exuber-ant 
+  -ous.]  =  Exuberant. 

1651  Fuller's  Abel  Rediv .,  Gilpin  361  To  set  forth  Th’ 
exuberous  praises  of  brave  Gilpin’s  worth  ? 

Exuccous, -ction,  obs.  ff.Exsuccous,  -suction. 
Exucontian  (eksiwk^ntian).  Eccl.  Also  9 
exoue-,  exukontian.  [f.  Eccl.  Gr.  c£ovkuvti-os 
(f.  out  of  +  ovk  not  +  ovt-qjv,  gen.  pi.  of  pr.  pple. 
of  ilvai  to  be)  +  -an.]  (See  quots.) 

1844  tr.  Socrates *  Eccl.  Hist.  11.  xlv.  230  They  [Arians] 
were  also  termed.  .Exucontians  by  those  at  Antioch  who 
embraced  the  orthodox  faith.  1875  Encycl.  Brit.  II.  537 
[Arius  said]  ‘  He  is  of  a  substance  that  once  was  not  (e£  ovk 
ovtiov)’ — hence  the  name  of  Exoucontians  sometimes  given 
to  his  followers.  1877  I5*  Smith  in  Diet.  Ckr.  Biog.  s.  v. 
Arianism,  The  Arians  were  also  called  Exukontians. 

Exudate  (e*ksi?7d^t),  sb.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  ex - 
( s)fiddt-um  (that  which  is)  exudated ;  neut.  pa. 
pple.  (see  next).]  An  exuded  substance. 

1876  Bartholow  Mat.  Med.  (1879)  61  Covered  with  lymph, 
or  some  exudate  of  a  whitish  color. 

t  E’xudate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  L.  ex{s)uddt-  ppl. 
stem  of  ex{s)iidare  to  Exude.] 

1.  intr.  =  Exude  i. 

1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  in.  iv.  113  Perforations., 
through  which  the  humor,  .doth  exudate.  1757  A.  Cooper 
Distiller  hi.  lxiv.  (1760)  261  A  vegetable  Juice,  which,  .exu¬ 
dated  from  their  Roots. 

2.  trans.  =  Exude  2. 

1671  Phil.  Trans.  VI.  2125  A  Pole  of  Ivy  did  of  it  self 
exudate  and  shew  a  liquid  and  yellowish  rosin  from  the 
bark.  1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.  I.  524  A  soft  rock,  through 
the  pores  of  which,  the  moisture  is  slowly  exudated. 

Exudation  (eksiwd^Jhn).  Also  7-8  exsu- 
dation.  [ad.  late  L.  ex(s)uddtidn-em,  n.  of  action 
f.  ex(s)udare  to  Exude.] 

1.  The  process  of  exuding ;  the  giving  off  or 
oozing  out  (of  moisture)  in  the  manner  of  sweat. 

1612  Woodall  Surg.  Mate  Wks.  (1653)  95  In  these  wounds 
.  .appear  exudations  of  clammy  humours.  1668  Phil.  Trans. 
III.  855  A  purer  sort  of  Opium,  taken  from  the  Husks  of 
Poppy-seed,  being  prickt,  after  some  time  of  exsudation  and 
insolation.  1713  Derham  PJiys.  Theol.  64  foot-n .,  An  Ex¬ 
sudation.  .of  some  petrifying  Juices  out  of  the  rocky  Earth. 
1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  <$•  Exp.  Philos.  II.  xiii.  15  Any 
exudation  of  the  wine  through  the  pores  of  the  bottles. 
1862  G.  P.  Scrope  Volcanos  (ed.  2)  37  The  vapour  it  once 
contained  escaped,  .by  exudation  through  extremely  minute 
pores.  1866  Tate  Brit.  Mollusks  iv.  88  The  Testacella 
form  a  kind  of  cocoon  in  the  ground  by  the  exudation  of 
mucus. 

attrib.  1845-6  G.  E.  Day  tr.  Simon  s  A uim.  Chcrn.  II.  499 
Exudation-corpuscles.  1852-9  Todd  Cycl.  A?iat.  IV.  119/2 
Exudation-Products  exhibit  themselves  in  the  form  of  Com¬ 
pound-granule  corpuscles.  1882  Geikie  Text-bk.  Geol.  11. 

II.  §  3.  90  ‘  Segregation  ’  or  ‘  exudation  ’  veins. 


<|  b.  Incorrectly  :  Percolation,  trickling  through; 
?  slow  and  gradual  overflow.  Cf.  Exude  i  b. 

1793  Smeaton  Edystone  L.  §  302  The  least  exudation  of 
moisture  down  into  the  rooms.  1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  I. 
Notes  460  Looking  upon  the  glaciers  of  Greenland  as  canals 
of  exudation. 

2.  concr.  Something  which  is  exuded. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva  §  4  Rock  Rubies  are  the  fine  Exudations 
of  Stone.  1744  Berkeley  Siris  §  n  Resinous  exsudations 
of  pines  and  firs.  1875  H.  C.  Wood  Therap.  (1879)  39 1 
Calomel  should  not  be  used,  .where the  exudation  is  serous. 
fig.  1883  Fortn.  Rev.  Feb.  197  Malice  is  a  natural  exuda¬ 
tion  in  every  mind. 

Exudative  (eksm'detiv),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  L.  type 
*ex{s)iiddtiv-us,  {.exsudd-re  :  see  Exude  and  -ive.] 

A.  adj.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by 
exudation. 

1859  Todd  Cycl.  Anal.  V.  617/2  The  exudative  process 
having  extended  from  the  uterus  to  the  [Fallopian]  tube. 
1869  J.  S.  Wells  Dis.  Eye  viii.  §6.  348  There  are  generally 
no  exudative  or  degenerative  changes  of  the  retina.  1876 
Duhring  Dis.  Skin  140  Exudative  diseases. 

B.  sb.  ‘That  which  is  the  product  of  exudation 
or  which  has  been  exuded’  (Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  1884). 

1889  in  Wagstaffe  Med.  Voc. 

t  Exu'datorv,  a.  and  sb.  Obs.  rare.  Also  8 
exsudatory,  [f.  L.  type  ex(s)udatdri-us,  f.  ex- 
( s)uddre  :  see  Exude  and  -ory.] 

A.  adj.  Characterized  by  exudation. 

1782  Marshall  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXIII.  221  While  they 
were  in  the  exsudatory  state  above  described. 

B.  sb.  A  means  of  exuding. 

1654  Gayton  Pleas. ^Notes  1.  v.  16  Urine  and  teares  are 
the  great  exudatories  of  sorrow. 

Exude  ekshrd),  v.  [ad.  L.  ex[s)iid-dre,  f.  ex- 
cat  +  siiddre  to  sweat.] 

1.  intr.  To  ooze  out  like  sweat ;  to  pass  off  in  bead¬ 
like  drops  through  the  pores,  an  incision,  or  orifice. 

1574  N  ewton  Health  Mag.  8  The  matter,  which  did  exude 
and  come  out  . .  from  the  skin.  1731  Arbuthnot  Aliments 
v.  (1735)  143  The  green  Leaves  of  Tea  contain  a  narcotick 
Juice,  which  exudes  by  Roasting.  1774  Pennant  Tour 
Scot,  in  1772,  263  A  yellow  Stalagmitic  Matter  has  exuded. 
1849  Murchison  Siluria  xii.  305  Stone-oil  which  exudes 
from  the  crust  of  the  earth.  1882  Vines  Sachs’  Bot.  532 
Gum,  which  exudes  from  incisions  in  thick  viscid  drops. 

*|  b.  Occas.  misused  for  :  To  escape  as  vapour ; 
?  to  overflow  slowly. 

1837  Disraeli  Venetia  i.  xiv.  (1871)  69  A  savoury  steam 
exuded  from  the  flesh-pot.  1853  Kane  Grinnell Exp.  xxxvii. 
(1856)  344  The  crushed  fragments  exuding  and.  .rolling  down 
toward  the  level  ice. 

2.  trans.  To  sweat  out  or  give  off  like  sweat ;  to 
discharge  through  the  pores  or  an  incision. 

17..  in  Johnson.  1822  ImisonAV.  §  Art  II.  345  It.  .is  like 
milk  when  exuded  from  the  tree.  1830  J.  G.  Strutt  Sylva 
Brit.  97  The  Poplar,  .exudes  the  moisture  which  it  imbibes. 
1869  tr.  Pouchet's  Universe  (1871)  92  The  bee  exudes  the 
softening  wax  from  one  region  of  its  body. 

absol.  1881  Blackmore  Christowell  iiiy  The  cool  bowl  [of 
a  pipe]  shines  without  exuding. 

fig.  1874  Lisle  Carr  Jud.  Gwynne  I.  i.  33  The  stolid 
farmer  fairly  exuded  pleasure  at  every  pore.  1882  B.  Harte 
Flip  ii,  He  moved  onward  silently  exuding  admiration. 

Hence  Exuded  ppl.  a.  Exu’ding  vbl.  sb.  and 
ppl.  a. 

1849  Claridge  Cold  Water  Cure  97  The  exuding  of  this 
ointment  lasted  about  eight  days.  1875  B.  W.  Richardson 
Dis.  Mod.  Life  16  The  exuded  fluid  is.. a  product  of  the 
blood.  1882  Vines  Sachs'  Bot.  513  The  pollen-grains ..  are 
retained  by  an  exuding  drop  of  fluid. 

Exudence  (eksitrdens).  rare—1.  [Incorrectly 
for  *exudance,  f.  Exude  +  -ance.]  The  process  of 
exuding. 

1874  Man.  Gunnery  H.  M.  Fleet  196  There  is  much 
greater  tendency  to  the  exudence  of  nitro-glycerine  from  it. 

Exufflate,  -ation,  var.  ff.  Exsufflate,  -ation. 
t  E'xul,  sb.  Obs.  [a.  L.  ex{s)ul,  f.  ex-  out  + 
root  sal-  to  go  (cf.  salire  to  leap).]  A  banished 
person ;  =  Exile  sb .2 

1566  Gascoigne  &  Kinwelmarsh  Tocasta  in  Child's  Four 
Old  Plays  (1848)  140  Eteocles  should  sway  the  kingly  mace, 
And  Polynice  as  exul  should  departe.  1395  Spenser  Col. 
Clout  896  They  shall . .  as  Exuls  out  of  his  court  be  thrust. 
1600  Holland  Livy  11.  xix.  56  The  regiment  of  Romane 
exuls.  1640  G.  Sandys  Christ's  Passion  hi.  (1649)  29  You 
Legions  of  Heavens  Exuls. 

+  E'xul,  v.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L.  ex{s)ul-dre  : 
see  Exulate  ».]  trans.  =  Exile  v. 

1500-20  Dunbar  None  may  Assure  viii,  Treuth  stands 
barrit  at  the  dure,  And  exulit  is  of  the  toun. 

fE'xulant,  a.  Obs.  rare—1,  [ad.  L .  cx(s)u- 
lantem,  pr.  pple.  of  ex (j)uldre  :  see  Exulate  z\] 
Living  in  exile. 

1636  Brathwait  Lives  Rom.  Emp.  260  Iustinian.  .who 
was  now  exulant  in  Cersonia. 

+  E'xulate,  sb.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  ex(s)ulat-us,  pa. 
pple.  of  ex{s)ul-dre  :  see  next.]  =  Exile  sb.'1 

c  1470  Harding  Citron,  clxxxviii.  iv,  The  lordes  fled.,  as 
exulates.  1557  Paynel  Barclay's  Jugnrth  12  Wo  is  me 
miserable  exulate.  1647-9  G.  Daniel  Poems  Wks.  (Grosart) 
II.  127  His  Maister,  (long  an  Exulate)  come  in,  To  claime 
his  proper  Right. 

f  E'xulate,  v.  Obs.  rare.  With  pa.  pple.  6 
exulat.  [f.  L.  ex (s)uldt-  ppl.  stem  of  ex(s)ul-dre 
to  be  in  exile,  in  late  L.  also  transitive  ]  a.  traits. 
To  banish,  exile,  b.  intr.  To  go  into  exile;  to 
be  in  exile. 


IS3S  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  II.  18  Mony  Scot . .  That  exulat 
wer  out  of  Albione.  1640  Howell  Dodona's  Gr.  203  Both 
exulating  from  their  owne  patrimoniall  Territories. 

+  Exula'tion.  Obs.  rare—'.  Also  6  -oun. 
[ad.  L.  ex{s)ulation-em,  n.  of  action  f.  ex[s)uldre  : 
see  Exulate  v.]  Banishment,  exile. 

j 535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  (1858)  I.  91  In  the  tyme  of  his 
exulatioun  The  lordis  maid  glide  reparatioun. 

t  Exulcer,  v.  Obs.  rare—1.  In  6  exulcere. 
[ad.  F.  exulcere-r,  ad.  L.  exulccrd-rc  to  Exulce- 
rate.]  trans.  =Exulcerate  v.  i. 

1541  R.  Copland  Galyen's  Terap.  2  A  iij  b,  Corrupte  blode 
..  maketh  erosion  and  exulcerefth]  the  body.  ■ 

+  ExuTcerate,  a.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  exulceriit-us, 
pa.  pple.  of  exttlcerd-re :  see  next.] 

1.  =  Exulcer ated  i. 

1545  Raynold  Byrth  Mankynde  p.  1  As  yf  intestinum 
rectum  be  exulcerat.  1601  Holland  Pliny  II.  168  The  said 
green  figs.. doe  cure  the  wens  or  exulcerat  bunches.  1683 
Salmon  Doran  Med.  1. 310  The  cure  of  exulcerate  Erysipelas. 

2.  fig.  Fretted  as  by  an  ulcer;  vexed;  also 
diseased,  disordered.  Cf.  Exulcerated  2. 

<71592  Bacon  Observ.  Libel  Wks.  1862  VIII.  192  Finding 
the  king’s  mind  so  exulcerate,  as  he  rejected  all  counsel. 
1609  Holland  Avtin.  Marcell.  xv.  v.  38  Vrsicinus,  alreadie 
exulcerate  and  carrying  rancour  in  his  heart.  1659  Rushw. 
Hist.  Coll.  I.  56  In  this  exulcerate  business,  so  much  mode¬ 
ration  . .  hath  shined  forth  in  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 
1684  H.  More  Answ.  Remarks  Exp.  Apocal.  125  Their 
exulcerate  rage  at  the  Rising  of  the  Witnesses. 

Exulcerate  (egzzrlser^t),  v.  arch.  [f.  L. 
exulcerat -  ppl.  stem  of  exulcer are ,  f.  ex-  intensive 
+  ulcer  are  to  Ulcerate.] 

f  1.  trans.  To  cause  ulcers  in  ;  to  ulcerate. 

1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe  iv.  ii.  (1541)  78  b,  Yf  the  reume 
be  sharp  . .  it  doth  exulcerate  the  lunges.  1650  Hubbert 
Pill  Formality  13  Wounds  and  sores,  .will  secretly  exulce¬ 
rate  the  flesh.  1732  Arbuthnot  Rules  of  Diet  392  The 
stagnating  Serum,  .exulcerates  and  putrifies  the  Bowels. 

absol.  1607  Walkington  Opt.  Glass  63  Bitter  and  salt 
phleume.  .doth  exulcerate.  1683  Salmon  Doron  Med.  1.  37 
They  exulcerate,  cause  Fevers. 

2  .Jig.  To  fret  as  with  an  ulcer;  to  exasperate, 
irritate ;  to  aggravate  (a  disease,  sorrow). 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  111.  90  It  is  not  easie  to  speake  to 
the  contentation  of  mindes  exulcerated  in  themselues.  1638 
Chillingw.  Relig.  Prot.  1.  v.  $  64.  280  Professe  this  I  cannot, 
but  I  must  lye  perpetually  and  exulcerate  my  conscience. 
1653  Manton  Exp.  James  i.  16  [This]  doth  but  prejudice 
men’s  minds,  and  exulcerate  them  against  our  testimony. 

absol.  1671  Milton  Samson  633  Thoughts  my  tormentors 
. .  Exasperate,  exulcerate,  and  raise  Dire  inflammation. 
1842  Sir  H.  Taylor  Edwin  the  Fair  1.  ii,  Detraction  that 
exulcerates. 

+  3.  intr.  To  break  out  into  ulcers  or  sores.  Obs. 

1597  Lowe  Chirurg.  (1634)  IOT  The  cholericke  humor . . 
exulcerateth.  1599  A.  M.  tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke 
49/1  The  Eyes  exulcerate,  or  are  inflamed.  1659  Lady 
A.limony  v.  vi.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  XIV.  362  With  balms  to 
close  the  skin,  And  leave  the  wound  t’  exulcerate  within. 

Exulcerated  (egzzrlserfited),  ppl.  a.  [f.  as 
prec.  +  -edL] 

f  1.  Affected  with  an  nicer,  blistered,  ulcerated. 

1576  Baker  Jewell  of  Health  58  b,  This  water  . .  healeth 
the  bowels  exulcerated  and  hurt.  1642  Fuller  Holy  <§• 
Prof.  St.  11.  iv.  60  Purulent  spittle  argues  exulcerated  lungs. 
1663  Boyle  Nat.  Phil.  II.  iv.  i.  12 1  The  exulcerated  tu¬ 
mours  of  one  sick  of  the  king’s-evil. 

2.  jig.  Fretted  as  by  an  ulcer ;  festered,  irritated, 
embittered,  exasperated. 

1640  Bp.  Reynolds  Passions  xxvi.  273  Exulcerated,  and 
seditious  spirits.  1667  H.  More  Div.  Dial.  iv.  xxxvii.  (1713) 
394  That  exulcerated  Malice  . .  of  those  marked  Servants 
of  the  Beast,  a  1703  Burkitt  On  N.  T.  Rom.  ix.  Pref. , 
An  exulcerated  prejudice  against  them. 

t  Exulcerating,  ppl ■  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  1 .] 

That  exulcerates  :  lit.  and  fig. 

1599  Broughton’s  Lett.  v.  16  He.. may  pleade  for  him- 
selfe..as  lob  against  his  exulcerating  comforters.  161 1 
Cotgr.,  Mielanacardin,  a  venomous  and  exulcerating  oyle. 
1702  Sir  J.  Floyer  in  Phil.  Trans.  XXIII.  1172  The  Me¬ 
dulla  is  hot  and  exulcerating. 

Exulceration  (egzznlseriG-Jbn).  [ad.  L.  exul- 
ceratidn-em,  n.  of  action  f.  exulcerare  :  see  Exul¬ 
cerate.  Cf.  F.  exulceration. ] 

1.  Ulceration.  Also,  ‘  the  early  stage  or  com¬ 
mencement  of  ulceration  ’  (Mayne  Exp.  Lex.). 

1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  56  b,  Inflamation  or  exulce¬ 
ration  in  the  guttes  or  bladder.  1671  Salmon  Syn.  Med. 
1.  xlviii.  113  A  Disease  which  causeth  scratching  without 
Exuiceration  of  the  Skin.  1748  tr.  Vegetius'  Distemp. 
Horses  17  The  Sharpness  of  the  Exulceration  is  mitigated. 
1889  in  Wagstaffe  Med.  Voc. 

b.  fig.  Embittered  condition ;  exasperation. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  11.  v.  (1611)  65  Which  exulceration 
of  minde  made  him  apt  to  take  all  occasions  of  contradiction. 
1680  H.  More  Apocal.  Apoc.  no  Rage  and  exulceration  of 
spirit  against  the  risen  witnesses. 

2.  concr.  An  ulcerated  place  ;  a  sore. 

1551  Turner  Herbal  (1568)  K  iij  a,  The  whyche  pulse., 
hurte  the  sores  and  exulcerations.  1678  Salmon  Lond. 
Disp.  167  It.  .heals  exulcerations,  cools  trie  heat  of  burning 
Ulcers.  1861  Bumstead  Ven.  Dis.  (1873)  355  Herpetic 
exulcerations,  or  other  solutions  of  continuity. 

+  Exulcerative,  a.  Obs.  rare-1,  [a.  F. 
exulceratif,  -ive,  f.  L.  exulcerat-  ppl.  stem  of  ex- 
ulcerdre :  see  Exulcerate  and-  ive.]  Tending  or 
of  a  nature  to  produce  ulcers. 

1601  Holland  l’ liny  II.  149  The  leaues  and  branches  be 
exulceratiue,  and  wil  raise  blisters  vpon  the  body. 


EXULCERATORY. 
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EXUVIATION. 


Exulceratory  (egzzrlserata:ri'),  a.  [f.  L.  type 
ex ulcerdtorius,  f.  cxulcerdre :  see  Exulceeate  and 
-ory.]  Tending  to  produce  ulcers. 

1727-36  in  Bailey;  and  in  mod.  Diets. 

Exult  (egzzrlt),  v.  Also  6  exulte.  fad.  F. 
exulte-r ,  ad.  L.  ex(s)ultd-rc,  freq.  of  exsilire  to 
leap  up,  f.  ex -  out  +  salTre  to  leap.] 

+  1.  intr,  To  spring  or  leap  up;  to  leap  for 
joy.  Obs. 

1570  in  Levins  Manip.  187  To  Exulte,  exult  are.  c  1611 
Chapman  Iliad  xm.  28  The  whales  exulted  under  him.  1652 
French  Yoxfcsh.  Spa  iii.  36  A  Fountain,  .doth  at  the  sound 
of  a  pipe  rejoycingly  exult  and  leap  up.  1715-20  Pope  Iliad 
xm.  47  The  sea.  .Exults,  and  owns  the  monarch  of  the  main. 
1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Exulted ,  leaped  and  skipped  for  Joy. 

2.  To  rejoice  exceedingly,  be  elated  or  glad ;  to 
triumph.  Const,  in  (at,  on,  over),  and  inf. 

1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  1.  ix.  (1611)  24  Nature  exulting. . 
in  certaine  hope  of  reward.  1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  11.  v.  8 
To.  Wouldst  thou  not  be  glad  ?. . Fab.  I  would  exult  man. 
1756  C.  Lucas  Ess.  Waters  I.  Ded.,  Who  can  . .  not  exult 
in  being  born  a  Briton  ?  1801  Southey  Thalaba  11.  xviii, 

Her  soul  Exulted.  1828  D’Israeli  Chas.  I,  II.  v.  126 
Every  one  seemed  to  exult  at  the  happy  change  which  a 
few  days  had  effected.  1856  Kane  A  ret.  Expl.  II.  viii.  90 
We  . .  exult  to  think  we  need  no  catering  for  the  morrow. 
1865  Swinburne  Poems  <$•  Ballads ,  Satire  to  C.  50  As 
plague  in  a  poisonous  city  Insults  and  exults  on  her  dead. 

Exultance  (egztrltans).  fad.  late  L.  ex(s)ul- 
tantia ,  f.  ex(s)nltant-em :  see  -anoe.]  =next. 

1650  Howell  Masaniello  I.  137  He  was  received  with 
extreme  exultances  of  joy  by  all  the  people.  1674  Gozd. 
Tongue  ix.  §  7  (1684)  151  We  have  great  cause  of  exult¬ 
ance  and  joy.  1755  in  Johnson.  1830  W.  Phillips  Mt. 
Sinai  m.  446  Again  arose  Exultance  many-voiced. 

Exultancy  (egzzrltansi).  [ad.  L.  ex(s)ultan- 
tia  :  see  prec.  and  -ancy.]  Exultant  state  or  con¬ 
dition  ;  an  instance  of  the  same  ;  exultation,  glad¬ 
ness,  transport,  triumph. 

1621  Burton  Anat.  Mel.  111.  ii.  in,  Joys,  comforts,  exult¬ 
ancies.  a  1660  Hammond  Serm.  viii.  Wks.  1684  IV.  614 
Always  upon  terms  of  Spiritual  exultancy.  1721-1800  in 
Bailey.  1847  Ld.  Lindsay  Chr.  Art  1. 109  Fiery  and  almost 
fierce  in  their  exultancy.  1864  Carlyle  Fredk.  Gt .  IV. 
xi.  L  3  A  trace  of  airy  exuberance,  of  natural  exultancy. 

+  Exultand.  Obs.  rare-1.  App.  =  Exultet. 

1519  Church 70.  Ace.  St.  Giles ,  Reading  6  A  Pryk-song 
boke.  .wherein  is  conteyned  iiij  masses,  iij  kyries,  iii  allo- 
huies,  and  ij  exultands. 

Exultant  (egzzrllant),  a.  fad.  L.  ex(s)ul - 
tant-em,  pr.  pple.  of  ex(s)ultdre ;  see  Exult.] 
Exulting,  triumphantly  joyful. 

1653  H.  More  Conject.  Cabbal.  ii.  42  With  such  exultant 
sympathy  and  joy.  a  1745  Broome  On  Death  156  The  Sun 
.  .starts  exultant,  and  renews  the  day.  1844  Cath.  Weekly 
Instruct.  127  The  wild  exultant  cry.  1863  Geo.  Eliot 
Romola  11.  xxiv,  The  fierce  exultant  delight  to  which  he 
was  moved  by  the  idea  of  perpetual  vengeance. 

Hence  Exultantly  adv. 

1883  K.  W.  Hamilton  in  Harped s  Mag.  846/2  Margaret's 
heart  swelled  exultantly.  1885  Manch.  Exam.  7  Aug.  5/2 
It  was  exultantly  proclaimed  that  the  war  with  Afghanistan 
would  only  cost  six  millions. 

Exultation  (egzztltH-Jan).  Also  5  -cion, 
-cioune.  [ad.  L.  ex{s)ultdtion-em,  f.  cx{s)ultdrc\ 
see  Exult.  Cf.  F.  exultation  (from  14th  c.).] 

1 1.  The  action  of  leaping  or  springing  up.  Obs. 

1599  Sandys  Europs  Spec.  (1632)  225  With  continuall 
great  wagging  of  their  bodies  and  exultation  ..  sometimes 
all  springing  up  lightly  from  the  ground. 

2.  The  action  or  state  of  exulting  or  rejoicing 
greatly;  triumph, joyousness,  rapturous  delight ;  an 
instance  of  the  same.  Also  concr .  an  object  ex¬ 
ulted  over. 

c  1425  tr.  T.  a  Kempis'  Consol.  11.  xii,  Hov  gret  exulta- 
cion  to  all  )>e  seintes  of  heven.  1594  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol. 
1.  xi.  (1611)  36  With  hidden  exultation.  1716  Addison  Free¬ 
holder  No.  49  ?  1  To  swell  their  Hearts  with  inward  Trans¬ 
ports  of  Joy  and  Exultation.  1771  Ess.  from  Batchelor 
<1773)  *>  O  F — d,  thou  genius  of  the  age,  Hibernia’s  exulta¬ 
tion  !  1874  Green  Short  Hist.  viii.  515  Amidst  the  exulta¬ 

tion  of  the  Court  over  the  decision  of  the  judges, 

b.  pi.  Shouts  of  joy,  joyful  utterances. 

1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  §  39  (1662)  19 1  Heavenly  Ac¬ 
clamations,  Exultations.  1774  J.  Bryant  Mythol.  I.  225 
Hymns,  and  exultations  and  other  uncommon  noises. 

+  ExuTtative,  a.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Exult  + 
-ativk]  Inclined  or  ready  to  exult ;  exultant. 

?  a  1500  Clariodus  (1830)  103  Sad  hevie  myndis  to  make 
exultative. 

II  Exultet  (egzzrltet).  [L.]  The  ancient  hymn 
beginn ing Extilt et  jam  angelica  turba  ca,lorum,s\mg 
in  the  Roman  Church  at  the  benediction  of  the 
paschal  candle  on  Easter*eve ;  a  musical  setting  of 
this  hymn. 

[1519  :  see  Exultand.]  1869  Rock  Ch.  Our  Fathers  I. 
212  [An  illumination  representing]  the  deacon  singing  the 
Exultet  in  the  ‘ambo’.  1884  Cath.  Diet.  406,  s .w.Holy 
Week,  The  use  of  the  paschal  candle  goes  back,  .as  far  at 
least  as  the  time  of  Zosimus,  who  was  made  Pope  in  417, 
and  the  sublime  words  of  the  ‘  Exultet '.  .can  scarcely  be 
less  ancient. 

Exulting  (egzp’ltii)'),  vbl.  sl>.  [f.  Exult  + 
-ing1.]  The  action  of  the  vb.  Exult  ;  exultation. 

1744  Sarah  Fielding  David  Simple  (ed.  2)  I.  85  Dinner 
pass  a.  .in  Exultings  in  the  Happiness  of  possessing  such  a 
Creature.  .  a  1859  L.  Hunt  Fancy  Concert ,  The  gong., 
with  exultings  that  clanged  like  disasters.  1875  Browning 
Aristoph.  Apol.  363  Hideous  exultings. 


Exulting,  ppl.  a.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ing  2.] 

1.  That  exults  ;  exultant,  triumphantly  joyful. 

1757  Dyer  Fleece  iv.  689  Th*  exulting  muse  shall  then  . . 

her  flight  renew.  1856  Froude  Hist.  Eng.  (1858)  I.  ii.  166 
An  exulting  expectation  of  a  dissolution  of  the  church 
establishment.  1876  J.  H.  Newman  Hist.  Sk.  I.  1.  i.  42 
Solon  . .  was  asked  by  the  exulting  monarch  who  was  the 
happiest  of  men. 

2.  nonce-use.  Upspringing,  towering,  lofty.  Cf. 
Exult  i. 

1798  Bloomfield  Farmer's  Boy ,  Autumn  318  To  climb 
the  woodland  hill’s  exulting  brow. 

Hence  ExuTting'ly  adv.,  in  an  exulting  manner. 

1661  Boyle  Style  of  Script.  (167s)  244  They  exultingly 
told  the  woman,  Now  we  believe,  etc.  1775  Adair  Amer. 
Jnd.  296  The  savage  . .  returned  exultingly  to  his  country¬ 
men.  1837  Hood  Drinking  Song  ii,  Let  topers  of  grape- 
juice  exultingly  vapour.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV. 
203  In  London  it  was  announced  exultingly  that  [etc.]. 

+  ExuTtive,  a-  Obs.  [f.  Exult  v.  +  -ive.] 
Inclined  to  exult ;  given  up  to  exultation. 

?  a  1500  Clariodus  (1830)  192  He  than  was  in  joy  sa  exultive, 
That  of  him  self  almaist  he  wist  no  thing. 

Exultre,  obs.  form  of  Axle-tree. 

1475  in  Child  Eng.  ty  Sc.  Ball.  v.  cxvii.  (1888)  90/2  Late  vs 
cast  the  exultre. 

Exululate  (ekskl’lbTlrU),  v.  rare.  [f.  L.  ex- 
ululat-  ppl.  stem  of  exululare ,  f.  cx-  out  +  ululdre 
to  howl  (cf.  ulula  screech-owl).]  intr.  To  howl 
or  cry  out. 

1623-6  in  Cockeram.  1866  J.  B.  RosEtr.  Ovid's  Fasti  iv. 
205  With  noisiest  clamour  they  exululate. 

Hence  ExuTula'tion. 

1727  Bailey  vol.  II,  Exululation  a  Shrieking  or  crying 
out.  1864  N.  4  Q.  Ser.  iii,  VI.  178  The  fiendish  exultation 
(exululation  ?)  wherewith  the  Dublin  demagogues  wolved  it 
about  the  city. 

+  Exumbilica’tion.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  cx- 

out  +  umbilic-us  the  navel  +  -ation.]  The  starting 
out  of  the  navel. 

1706  in  Phillips  (ed.  Kersey).  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1823 
in  Crabb  Technol.  Diet. 

+  Exundance.  Obs,  [ad.  L.  exundantia,  f. 
exundant-em :  see  Exundant  and  -ance.]  The 
fact  of  flowing  forth  in  waves  ;  an  overflow. 

<71654  H.  Binning  Com.  Prin.  Chr.  Relig.  Wks.  1839  I 
156  The  infinite  excess  of  perfection  and  exundance  of  self¬ 
being.  1660  H.  More  Myst.  Godl.  vii.  x.  323  Those  paren¬ 
thetical  exundances  of  weighty  sense  and  matter. 

+  Exu/ndancy.  Obs,  [ad.  L.  exundantia  :  see 
prec.  and  -ancy.]  An  overflowing;  =prec. 

1686  Goad  Celest.  Bodies  11.  vii.  249  Which  doth  ferment, 
rarifie,  and  raise  the  Waters  to  an  Exundancy.  1692  Bever¬ 
ley  Disc.  Dr.  Crisp  10  How  great  Exundancies  of  Expres¬ 
sion  are  found. 

Exundant  (ekszrndant),  a.  [ad.  L.  exund¬ 
ant-em ,  pr.  pple.  of  exunddre ,  f.  ex-  out  +  unddre 
to  rise  in  waves,  f.  unda  wave.]  That  flows  forth 
in  waves  ;  overflowing,  superabundant. 

a  1661  Holyday  Juvenal  187  From  their  exundant  wit 
their  ruine  sprung.  1856  Smyth  Rom.  Fam.  Coins  96 
Exundant  fertility  of  resource. 

f  b.  Path .  Said  of  the  pulse  ;  in  mod.L.  exun - 
dans. 

1707  Floyer  Physic.  Pulse-Watch  I.  357  The  intense 
Pulse  is.  .exundant  like  a  torrent. 

Exu’ndate  (ekssnidrit),  v.  rare.  ff.  L.  exun- 
dat -  ppl.  stem  of  exunddre :  see  prec.]  intr .  To 
overflow. 

1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1844  Blaclcw.  Mag.  LVI.  210  The 
stream  exundated  on  every  side. 

Exundation  (eks2mdJi  jan).  Now  rare.  [ad. 
L.  exundation- em,  n.  of  action  f.  exunddre ;  see 
Exundant.]  Overflow  (of  a  body  of  water). 

1577  Holinshed  Chron.  II.  58  Great  part  of  Flanders 
being  drowned  by  an  exundation  or  breaking  in  of  the  sea. 
1679  Plot  StaJfo7’dsh .  (1686)  46  The  rising  of  the  former 
[pool],  and  exundation  of  the  latter.  1792  A.  Geddes  Bible, 
Gen.  xlv.  6  note ,  The  fertility  of  Egypt  depends  on  the 
regular  exundations  of  the  Nile.  1853  Frasers  Mag. 
XLVIII.  708  The  issue  of  the  waters,  or  exundation  from 
the  pond. 

+  Exu’ngulate,  v.  Obs.  [f.  late  L.  exun- 
guldt-  ppl.  stem  of  cxunguldre  to  lose  the  hoof, 
f.  ex-  out  +  ungula,  dim.  of  unguis  claw,  nail.] 
traits.  (See  quots.) 

1623-6  Cockeram,  Exungulate,  to  pare  ones  nailes.  1727- 
36  Bailey,  Exungulatc,  to  pull  off  the  hoofs,  also  to  cut  off 
the  white  part  from  roselcaves.  1775  in  Ash,  and  later  Diets. 

Hence  fExu*ngulated ppl.  a .  ^Exung*ulation. 

1657  Tomlinson  R enon's  Disp.  530  It  is  made  of  two  parts 
of  the  succe  of  exungated  [s/c]  Roses.  Ibid.  652  Roses., 
reddish,  and  not  exungulated.  1730-6  Bailey  (fob),  Ex- 
ungulation,  a  pulling  off  the  hoofs.  1742-1800  Ibid.,  Ex- 
ungulatiou  (among  Chymists),  the  cutting  off  the  white  Part 
from  the  Leaves  of  Roses. 

Exuperable,  -ate,  etc. :  see  Exsu-. 

Exurge,  -ence,  -ent :  see  Exsu-. 

+  Exurgency.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  exurgent-em, 
pr.  pple.  of  exurge  re,  f.  ex-  out  +  urgere  to  press, 
Urge  :  see  -ency.]  The  quality  of  urging  strongly; 
urgent  force. 

1659  Owen  Serm.  xii.  Wks.  1851  VIII.  462  The.. exur¬ 
gency  of  their  number  and  wisdom.  1668-84  —  Exp.  Hcb. 
(1790)  I.  55  This  authority,  .consists  partly,  in  an  exurgency, 
or  forcible  influence  of  the  holy  matter. 

Exuscitate,  -ation,  var.  of  Exsuscitate,  etc. 


t  Exu*st,  a.  Obs .  [ad.  L.  exust-us,  pa.  pple. 
of  exurere  :  see  next.]  Burnt  or  dried  up. 

1657  Tomlinson  R  enon's  Disp.  205  This  Rusma  is  . . 
lighter,  blacker,  and  seemingly  exust.  1684  tr.  Bond's 
Merc.  Compit.  hi.  61  Hot,  exust  and  melancholick  Bloud. 

t  Exu'st,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  L.  exust -  ppl.  stem 
of  exurb'e,  f.  ex-  out  +  urcre  to  burn.]  trails.  To 
bum  up.  Hence  Exirsted///.  a. 

1623-6  in  Cockeram.  1823  New  Monthly  Mag.  VII.  144 
The  exusted  vampyre  Arnold  Paul  had  strangled,  .a  number 
of  cattle. 

t  Exirstible,  a .  Obs .  rare.  [f.  prec.  +  -ible.] 
Capable  of  being  burnt  up. 

1633  T.  Adams  Exp.  2  Peter  iii.  7  Do  they  say,  the 
heavens  are  not  exustible? 

t  Exu'stion.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  exustion-em,  n.  of 
action  f.  exurere  (see  Exust).  Cf.  OF.  exustion .] 
a.  The  action  or  process  of  burning  or  burning  up 
(something),  b.  Heat  attendant  upon  disease. 

a.  1610  Barrough  Meth.  Physick  v.  xiii.  (1634)  299  You 
must  use  some  hote  burning  instrument . .  After  exustion, 
minister  the  juyee  of  Leekes  and  other  such  things  as  do 
drie.  1651  Raleigh's  Ghost  353  The  generall  exustion  and 
burning  of  the  world.  1720  S.  Parker  Bibl.  Biblica  (Gen. 
xix.  25)  I.  424  The  frightful  Effects  which  this  Exustion  [of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah]  left  are  still  remaining. 

b.  1657  Tomlinson  Renou's  Disp.  712  It  allayes  inflam¬ 
mations,  exustions  and  hot  distempers. 

H-xvL'te,pa-ppte.  Obs.  [ad.  L.  exut-us,  pa.  pple. 
of  exuere :  see  next.]  Stripped. 

c  1430  tr.  T.  a  Kempis'  Imit.  11.  iv,  A  man  conuertyng 
him  holy  to  god,  is  exute  &  taken  fro  J?e  body  &  chaunged 
into  a  newe  man. 

Exute  (egzifrt),  v.  Obs.  exc.  Hist.  [f.  L.  exut- 
ppl.  stem  of  exuere  to  draw  or  pull  off.]  trails. 
To  strip  (a  person)  of;  to  divest  or  deprive  of 

1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.  III.  182  The  governing. .  In 
thair  handis  he  did  agane  resing,  And  him  exutet  of  oflice 
and  cuir.  1669  R.  B.  - Life  T.  Morton  98  Exuted  of  his 
secretarie’s  place.  1829  Southey  in  Q.  Rev.  XXXIX.  391 
[He]  was  degraded,  exuted  of  all  his  preferments. 

Exuviability  (egzi£:viabi*jiti).  [ad.  F.  exu- 
viabilite ,  f.  exuviable'.  see  next  and  -ity.]  The 
property  of  being  exuviable.  In  Diets,  explained 
as  the  power  of  casting  off  exuvioe. 

1841  Fleming  &  Tibbins  Diet.  Era)ic.-Angl.  II.  441 
Exuviabilite .  .exuviability,  the  faculty  of  sloughing.  1847 
in  Craig. 

Exuviable  (egzb/wiab’l),  a.  [a.  F.  exuviable,  f. 
L .exuvite:  see  next  and -able.]  Capable  of  being 
exuviated  or  sloughed  off. 

1839  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  882/2  Odier..  found  chitine 
in  the  exuviable  skeleton  of  Crustacea. 

||  Exuviae  (egzi?7*vi|f).  [a.  L.  exuvim  garments 
stripped  off,  skins  of  animals,  the  spoils  of  an 
enemy,  f.  exultre  to  divest  oneself  of.]  Cast  skins, 
shells,  or  coverings  of  animals  ;  any  parts  of  ani¬ 
mals  which  are  shed  or  cast  off,  whether  recent  or 
fossil. 

1670  Boyle  Contn.  New  Exp.  iv.  Wks.  1772  III.  378 
They  [insects]  divested  the  habit  they  had  . .  and  appeared 
with  their  exuviae  or  cast  coats  under  their  feet,  a  1728 
Woodward  Catal.  For.  Fossils  11.  (1729)  21  in  Nat.  Hist. 
Fossils,  They  appear  to  he  only  the  Skins  or  Exuviae  {print¬ 
ed  Exuvia],  rather  than  entire  Bodies  of  Fishes.  1796 
Morse  Amer.  Geog.  1. 184  Fossils  and  other  marine  exuviae 
which  are  found  imbedded  on  the  tops  of  mountains.  1826 
Kirby  &  Sp.  Entomol.  (1828)  III.  xxxii.  290  The  insect  has 
quitted  the  exuviae  of  the  pupa.  1830  Lyell  Princ.  Geol. 
I.  23  Living  animals.. had  formerly  lived  ..  where  their 
exuviae  are  now  found.  1851  Richardson  Geol.  (1855)  393 
Sea-weeds,  sponges,  corals,  shells,  and  the  other  marine 
exuviae  found  in  the  chalk, 
b.  transf  and  fig. 

1653  H.  More  Antid.  Ath .  iii.  xvi.  (1712)  138  The  Exu¬ 
viae  of  Fiddles,  it  seems,  fly  up  into  the  air.  1811  Lamb 
Bindal  Societies  Wks.  (1876)  629  The  departed  Spirit  is 
gone.  His  care  is  only  about  the  exuviae.  1821  Knox 
Spir.  Despot,  xxix.  66  Lest  the  despotism  of  influence 
should  destroy  the  vitals  of  a  free  constitution,  and  leave 
nothing  behind  hut  the  form,  the  exuviae,  the  name.  1851 
D.  Wilson  Preh.  Ann.  (1863)  1. 11.  vi.  439  Curious  exuviai 
of  early  art. 

Exuvial  (egzi?rvial),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  prec.  + 
-al.]  A.  adj.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
exuvite.  In  quots.  transf.  and  fig.  j-  B.  sb.  pi. 
Things  stripped  off ;  spoils. 

1632  Lithgow  Trav.  n.  72  Being  cled  with  the  exuvials 
and  Trophees  of  enemies.  1839  Thackeray  Catharine  i, 
The  load  of  exuvial  coats  and  breeches  under  which  he 
[the  old  clothes  man]  staggers.  1847  Emerson  Repr.  Men , 
Shahs.  Wks.  (Bohn)  I.  364  In  the  poet’s  mind,  the  fact  has. . 
lost  all  that  is  exuvial. 

Exuviate  (egzi?7-vi|<!it),  v.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ate.] 
a.  intr.  To  cast  off  or  shed  exuvise.  b.  trails.  To 
shed  or  cast  off  as  exuviae. 

1855  p7'aser's  Mag.  LI.  542  Crabs  of  mature  age  and  full 
size  cease  to  exuviate.  1880  Huxley  Crayfsh  i.  37  The 
young  crayfish  exuviate  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of 
the  first  year. 

b.  1856  Carpenter  Microsc.  $  Re7>.  (1891)  889  Even 
when  the  Entomostraca  have  attained  their  full  growth, 
they  continue  to  exuviate  their  shell.  1871  Huxley  A7iat. 
Vert.  A  nim.  9  So  much  of  the  allantois  as  lies  outside  the 
walls  of  the  body  is.  .exuviated. 

Exuviation  (egzizlivii^-j'an).  [f.  prec. :  see 
-ation.]  The  action  or  process  of  exuviating  ; 
shedding  (of  antlers,  skin,  etc.). 

1839  Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  II.  882/2  The  exuviation  of  the 
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skeleton  of  Crustacea,  .is  similar  to  that  of  insects,  a  1852 
Macgillivray  Nat.  Hist.  Dee  Side  (1855)  463  The  exuvia¬ 
tion.,  of  the  antlers. .seems  to  connect  these  organs  with 
those  parts  of  the  skin  . .  which  are  subject  to  this  process. 

1852  Dana  Criist.  1.  3  Numerous  exuviae  of  Cirripeds  were 
collected,  proving  that  these  animals  undergo  exuviation. 

1864  H.  Spencer  Illust .  Univ .  Progress  114  Society, 
in  all  its  developements,  undergoes  the  process  of  exuvia¬ 
tion.  1874  Draper  Relig.  Sc.  (ed.  3)  328  The  most  serious 
trial  through  which. society  can  pass,  is  encountered  in  the 
exuviation  of  its  religious  restraints. 

t  Exu'vious,  a.  Obs.  [f.  as  prec.  +  -ous.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  exuviae;  effluent. 

r6S3  ff*  More  Antic/.  Ath.  nr.  xvi.  (1712)  137  The  Skir¬ 
mishings  in  the  Air  are  from  the  exuvious  Effluxes  of 
things.  1678  Cudworth  Intel/.  Syst.  15  Insinuations  ofsimu- 
lachra,  or  exuvious  images  of  bodies. 

Ex- vaccine,  a.  nonce-wd.  [f.  Ex-  pref>  +  L. 
Dacca  cow  +  -ine.]  Obtained  from  a  cow. 

1804  F.din.  Rev.  III.  340  Six  of  them  [mice]  embark  upon 
a  bit  of  dry  cow  dung,  their  provision  in  the  middle  of  this 
ex-vaccine  vessel. 

Ex-votive,  a.  [f.  next  +  -ive.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  performed  by,  ex-voto  offerings. 

1863  Mary  Ho witt  F.  Bremer’s  Greece  I.  i.  14  Nitches  in 
the  rocks  . .  indicate  the  former  places  of  ex-votive  worship. 

II  Ex-voto  (eksivpu'to).  [f.  L.  phrase  ex  void, 
ex  out  of,  void  abl.  sing,  of  vot-um  Vow.]  An 
offering  made  in  pursuance  of  a  vow. 

1834  M  EDWIN  Angler  in  Wales  I.  213,  I.. perceived  that 
they  were  ex  voto’s  made  by  the  pious,  .devotees  of  the  rod 
in  commemoration  of  their  triumphs.  1880  Miss  Bird 
Japan  I.  67  Ex  votos  of  all  kinds  hang  on  the  wall. 

Exzodiacal  (eksizodarakal),  a.  [f.  Ex-  prefP 
+  Zodiac  + -al.]  Of  the  minor  planets  :  Having 
an  orbit  that  passes  out  of  the  zodiac. 

J803  Sir  W.  Herschel  in  Phil.  Trans,  XCIII.  340 
They  should  be  called  very  small,  and  exzodiacal. 

Ey,  obs.  form  of  Ay. 

Ey,  obs.  form  of  Egg. 

+  Ey  'a,  int.  Obs.  rare—1.  [a.  med.L.  cya  (L. 
eia)  in  same  sense.]  Indeed,  surely. 

c  1430  tr.  T.  a  Kempis'  Imit.  m.  vi,  Eya,  my  lorde  god, 
my  holy  louer,  whan  j>ou  shalt  come  in  to  myn  herte,  all 
myn  inwardes  shal  joy. 

Eyah,  obs.  spelling  of  Ayah,  Indian  nurse. 

II  Eyalet  (gya'kt).  [Turk.  oJbl  eyalet,  a. 
Arab.  iJbl  iyalah  {-at),  noun  of  action  f.  J|  al  to 
preside.]  An  administrative  division  of  the  Turkish 
empire  ;  now  more  commonly  called  Vilayet,  q.v. 

1853  W.  McLeod  Atlas  Scripture  Geog.  52  This  province 
is  divided  into  four  eyalets  or  pashalicks.  1889  Daily 
News  16  Oct.  5/6  Mossoul,  in  the  eyalet  of  Bagdad. 

Eyas  (ai*as).  Forms :  5  eyes,  6-7  yas,  6-9 
eyess(e,  7  eyasse,  (eyeass,  iiaes),  7-  eyas. 
[Altered  form  of  Nyas,  a.  Fr.  niais  (—  Pr.  nizaic , 
It.  nidiace ) L.  *nid(i)dc-em,  f.  nidus  nest.  The 
dropping  of  initial  n  was  due  to  an  erroneous 
division  of  a  ?iyas  (cf.  a  nadder  s.v.  Adder); 
the  spelling  eyas  was  suggested  by  popular  asso¬ 
ciation  with  ME.  ey  —  Egg  and  eyry ;  also  with  eye 
(see  quots.).] 

1.  A  young  hawk  taken  from  the  nest  for  the 
purpose  of  training,  or  one  whose  training  is  in¬ 
complete. 

i486  Bk.  Si.  Allans  B  ij  a,  An  hawke  is  calde  an  eyes  of 
hir  eyghen.  1575  Turberv.  Bk.  Falconrie  31  The  firste 
name  and  terme  that  they  bestowe  on  a  falcon  is  an  eyasse 
and  this  name  dothe  laste  as  long  as  she  is  in  the  eyrie. 
1629  Massinger  Picture  v.  i,  So  ho,  birds,  how  the  eyasses 
scratch  and  scramble  !  1688  R.  Holme  A  rmonry  11.  236/2 
An  eyesse  is.  .a  young  Hawk  as  long  as  she  is  in  the  Eyrie. 
1820  Scott  Abbot  iv,  Is  it  thus  you  feed  the  eyas  with 
unwashed  meat?  1869  Lowell  Cathedr.  Wks.  (1879)  443 
As  when,  an  eyas,  he  followed  his  high  heart  To  swim  on 
sunshine.  1875  ‘  Stonehenge*  Brit.  Sports  1.  iv.  i.  §  6.  296 
This  is  very  easy  with  the  eyess  or  brancher. 

Jig.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  n.  ii.  355  An  ayrie  of  Children, 
little  Yases,  that  crye  out  on  the  top  of  question,  a  1625 
Fletcher  Woman' s  Prize  1.  ii,  Hang  these  tame-hearted 
Eyasses.  1890  Saintsbury  Hist.  Elizabeth.  Lit.  xi.  426 
One  of  the  little  eyasses  who  competed  with  regular  actors. 

2.  attrib .,  as  eyas-falcon ,  - hawk ;  in  sense  ‘  un¬ 
fledged,  youthful 9  as  eyas-thoughts,  - wings .  Also 
eyas-musket  (see  Musket),  used  jocularly  for  a 
sprightly  child. 

1596  Spenser  Hymns ,  Heavenly  Love  24  Ere  flitting 
Time  could  wag  his  eyas  wings.  1598  Shaks.  Mei'ry  W. 
in.  iii.  22  How  now  my  eyas-Musket  what  newes  with  you? 
1606  Chapman  Marlowe's  Hero  «$■  Leander  iv,  To  still 
their  eyas  thoughts  with  industry.  1616  Surfl.  &  Markh. 
Countrie  Fanne  708  The  care  of  holding,  .your  hawke.. 
may  intice  you  to  esteeme  the  Iiaes  hawke.  a  1653  G. 
Daniel  Idyll  iv.  28  Our  Eyeass  Life  Complaines  vnpittied. 
1826  Sebright  Observ.  Hawking  (1828)  26  Magpies  may  be 
flown  with  eyess  slight  falcons. 

Eydent,  obs.  var.  of  Eident. 

Eye  (ai),  sb.\  Forms  :  i  dase,  dse,  (650,  6511, 
&se),  2-4  e}e,  2-3  e^he,  2-5  ei}e  (3  ehe),  3-5 
eghe,  3-7  eie,  4  eg}e,  ei,  hei(e,  he  (north.), 
4-5  ey^e,  eyghe,  eighe,  y?e,  i^e,  4-7  ey,  5  egh, 
yghe,  ighe,  eyhe,  ehe,  yhe,  ye,  ie,  (hyghe, 
hye,  iey,  }ee,  hee,  i3ee,  ieae\  5-6  e  (norths, 
(eae,  iee),  5-  north,  (and  9  Poet.)  ee,  6  iye,  yie 
(yey,  ye,  yae,  eey,  i,)  4-  eye.  PI.  a.  1  6asan, 
eesan  (north.  650,  6511),  1-2  65 an,  2  ea^en,  2-4 
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e3en  2-5  ei}en,  3  eihen,  ee^en,  eh^en, 
3-5  eghen,  eien,  3-5  (7  arch.)  eyn,  4  eyi^en, 
ei3yen,  3e}en,  hegehen,  eye,  4-5  ey}en,  y^en, 
eyghen,  eighen,  i}en,  yen(e,  ein,  4-6  (9  arch.) 
eyen,  4-7  (9  arch.)  eyne,  5  ighen,  y eghen, 
yhen  (eene,  eyon,  ygne),  5-  north,  and  Sc. 
een,  6  iyen,  ien,  yien,  (ain)  Sc.  ene,  (6-7  eine, 
7  aine,  8-9  Sc.  e’en).  (3.  3  e3enen,  ejene,  e3hne, 
3-5  ehnen,  ehne,  4  egghnen,  ijene,  ine,  ewine, 
eiine,  5  eghene,  enyn  (hynon,  enghne).  7.  4 
ei^es,  5  y^es,  6  iyes,  yes,  ies,  yees,  ayes,  ees, 
6-7  eies,  (7  eys)  6-  eyes.  Also  with  prosthetic  n, 
5  neghe,  ney,  4-6  nie,  nye,  PI.  5  nyen,  -on, 
-non.  [OE.  Sage,  wk.  neut.,  corresponding  to 
OFris.  Age,  OS.  6ga  (MDu.  fig  he,  Du.  oog),  OHG. 
ouga  (MUG.  ouge,  Ger.  auge),  ON.  atiga  (Da.  die, 
Sw.  oga),  Goth,  augo:— OTeut.  *augon-. 

By  most  scholars  referred  to  the  OAryan  root  *oq-  to  see, 
to  which  belong  the  synonymous  words  in  all  the  other 
branches  of  the  Aryan  family  exc.  Celtic ;  but  the  anomalous 
representation  of  OAryan  o  by  an  instead  of  a  presents 
difficulties ;  for  various  hypotheses  intended  to  account  for 
it  see  Brugmann  Grundriss  I.  333,  Kluge  Etym.  Wb.  (ed.  5) 
s.v.,  Pick  Vergl.  Wb.(e d.  4)1.  371.  Otherwise,  no  plausible 
affinitieshave  been  found  for  the  Teutonic  word.] 

The  original  plural  was  in  -an,  in  ME  - en ,  whence  north, 
dial,  een,  and  archaic  eyne.  In  some  forms  of  ME.  a  second 
inflexional  -en  (reducible  to  -e)  was  added,  making  e^enen, 
eyne,  whence  in.  15th  c.  enyn.  Our  first  instance  of  the 
modern  -s  plural  is  a  1375  eiys. 

I.  1.  The  organ  of  sight. 

a.  in  man  and  vertebrate  animals. 

a  700  Epinal  Gloss.  1093  Vitiato  oculo  :  un^yotogi  egan 
[^800  Erfurt  Gloss,  undyctgi  segan).  <7825  Pesp.  Psalter 
xciii.  9  Se  3e  hiowede  ege  ne  scewa5.  c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp. 
Luke  xi.  34  Gif  ego  Sin  biS  milde.  c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  Matt.  v. 
29  Gyfbin  swySre  eage  J>e  seswicie  aholahit  ut.  c  117s  Lamb. 
Hi om.  23  pes  monnes  e}an,  and  his  fet,  and  his  hondan.  c  1200 
Ormin  9393  3if  patt  tin  e}he  iss  all  unnhal.  a  1300  Cursor 
M.  9361  [Cott.),  Als  douues  eie  hir  lok  es  suete.  c  1300  K. 
Alis.  ito6  His  egghnen  out  of  his  hed  sterte.  4:1340  Cursor 
M.  3780  (Fairf.),  In  slepe  a  ladder  him  po^t  he  seyghe  fra 
pe  firmament.  ri}t  to  his  eyghe.  c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints, 
Paulus  $S7  With  fleshy  ewine  he  na  se  mocht.  c  1380  Chau¬ 
cer/!/  in.  Poems ,  Merciles  Beaute  1  Youre  two  eyn  will  sle  me 
sodenly,  I  may  the  beaute  of  them  not  sustene.  c  1400  Rom. 
Rose  1023  Hir  nose,  hir  mouth,  and  eyhe.. Wei  wrought. 
C1430  Bk.  Hawking  in  Rel.  Ant .  I.  299  Take  a  tame  heron 
and  drawe  out  the  both  eyon  of  her.  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans 
B  jb,  The  yolow  be  twene  y e  Beeke  &  ye  yeghen.  1513-75 
Diurn.Occurrents(  BannatyneClub)i79Ane  monstrous  fische 
. .  havand  greit  ene  in  the  head  thairof.  a  1529  Skelton 
Poems  agst.  Garnesche  37  Your  ien  glyster  as  glasse,  Row- 
lynge  in  your  holow  hede.  1586-7  Q.  Eliz.  in  Four  C. 
Eng.  T^ett.  31  Paine  in  one  of  my  yees  was  only  the  cause. 
1605  Camden  Rem.  125  Piercing  the  King  of  Scots  through 
the  eie,  as  Hector  Boetius  fableth.  1674  Brevint  Saul  at 
Endor  116  To  set  new  Eies  . .  instead  of  those  that  were 
bored  out.  1725  Watts  Logic  11.  v.  i.  §  7  The  Distance  at 
which  these  Glasses  are  placed  from  the  Eye.  1774  Goldsm. 
Nat.  Hist .  (1776)  IV.  192  The  orbits  of  the  eyes  were  deeper. 
1797  Coleridge  Sibyl.  Leaves  (1862)  226  A  little  sun,  no 
bigger  than  your  ee.  1831  Brewster  Optics  xxxv.  §  166. 
286  The  human  eye  is  of  a  spherical  form  with  a  slight 
projection  in  front.  1856  Sir  B.  Brodie  Psychol.  Inq.  I.v. 
182  The  eye  of  an  eagle  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  an 
elephant.  1858  Kingsley  Red  King  37  His  eyne  were 
shotten,  red  as  blood. 

b.  Poet .  attributed  to  heaven,  the  sun,  etc.  The 
eye  of  day,  of  heaven  =  the  sun ;  the  eyes  of  heaven, 
of  night  —  the  stars. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  i.  iii.  4  Her  angels  face,  As  the  great 
eye  of  heaven,  shyned  bright.  1595  Shaks.  John  iii.  i.  79 
The  glorious  sunne.  .Turning  with  splendor  of  his  precious 
eye  The  meager  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold,  c  1600  — 
Sonn.  xviii,  Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines. 
1603  —  Ham.  11.  ii.  540  Would  haue  made  milche  the  Burn¬ 
ing  eyesof  Heauen.  1738  Wesley  Psalms  cxlvii.  2  All  ye 
sparkling  Eyes  of  Night.  1820  Scott  Monast .  xx,  The  eye 
of  day  hath  opened  its  lids. 

c.  with  adjs.  denoting  the  colour  of  the  iris. 

c  1300  Poem  vi.  in  Retrospective  Rev.  (1853)  I.  307  His 
hegehen  war.  .grai.  C1314  Guy  IVarw.  (Abbotsf.  ed.)  7806 
He  loked  on  pe  wip  wrake  Sternliche  wip  his  ey3en  blake. 
I432_5°  tr.  Higden  (Rolls)  I.  145  That  region  hath  peple 
with  whyte  heire,  peyntede  eien  and  ^elowe.  1500-20  Dun¬ 
bar  None  may  Assure  x,  Ene  of  amiable  blyth  asure.  1587 
Mascall  Govt.  Cattle ,  Horses  (1627)  167  The  Fleabitten, 
with  a  thinne  crest,  hauing  blacke  eyne.  x704.  Pope 
Windsor  For.  351  He  turn’d  his  azure  eyes  Where  Windsor- 
domes  and  pompous  turrets  rise.  1815  Scott  Guy.  M. 
xxxii,  This  young  man  . .  was  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  had 
. .  blue  eyes,  a  1852  Moore  Fire  Worshippers,  I  never 
nurs’d  a  dear  gazelle,  To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye. 

transf.  1843  James  Forest  Days  (1847)  64  The  blue  eye  of 
heaven  had  seldom  been  altogether  withdrawn. 

d.  taken  as  including  the  eyelids,  or  the  sur¬ 
rounding  parts;  the  region  of  the  eyes.  See 
Black  Eye  2. 

4:975  Rushw.  Gosp.  John  ix.  6,  &  ahof  <5aet  lam  ofer  egu 
his.  ciooo  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  108  Wip  eagena  sar  ..  genim 
pysse  ylcan  wyrte  seaw,  &  smyre  3a  eagan  paermid.  c  1175 
Lamb.  Horn.  121  Summe  per  weren  pet  his  e5an  bunden. 
a  1250  Owl  <$■  Night.  426  He  wolde  pat  he  ise3e  Teres 
in  evrich  monnes  e^e.  1375  Barbour  Bruce  1.  547  Hys 
Eyn  with  his  hand  closit  he.  4:1386  Chaucer  Prol.  10 
Smale  fowles  maken  melodie,  That  slepen  al  the  night  with 
open  yhe.  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Bija,  An  hauke  that  is 
broght  vp  vnder  a  Bussard  . .  hath  wateri  Eyghen.  a  1533 
Ld.  Berners  Huon  xlvii.  157  The  pyrates  . .  bounde  his 
handes  . .  and  iyen.  1675  Hobbes  Odyssey  xvi.  11  Kisses 
his  head  and  hands,  and  both  his  eyne.  1751  Smollett 
Per.  Pic.  1 1.  Ixxvi.  306  These  gummy  eyes,  lantern  jaws,  and 


toothless  chaps.  1840  E.  Howard  Jack  Ashore  1 1 1,  ix,  That 
kindly  looking  gentleman,  that’s  blushing  up  to  the  eyes. 

e.  in  invertebrate  animals.  Compound  eye :  see 
quot.  and  Compound  a.  2  d. 

1665  R.  Hooke  Micrographies  178  Each  of  these  Pearls,  .is 
a  perfect  eye.  1700  T.  Brown  tr.  Frcsny's  Amusem.  Ser. 
<$*  Com.  87  Their  Collections  of  Rarities  exceeds  that  of  John 
Tradusken  for  here  are  . .  the  Eyes  of  Oysters.  1841-71  T. 
R.  Jones  Anim.  Kingd.  (ed.  4)  353  The  individual  eyes, 
or  ocelli,  as  we  shall  term  them.  1878  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII. 
816/1  The  compound  eye  ..consists  essentially  of  a  series 
of  transparent  cone-like  bodies,  arranged  in  a  radiate  manner 
against  the  inner  surface  of  the  cornea.  Ibid.,  The  eyes 
of  many  insects  have  a  field  of  about  half  a  sphere.  1881 
Ibid.  XIII.  143/2  In  the  larval  state  the  eyes  [of  insects! 
are  ordinarily  simple,  and  each  eye  is  usually  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  separate  eye-spots. 

2.  Phrases.  (For  those  relating  to  the  function 
of  the  eyes,  etc.  see  3-6).  a.  Mind  (+  beware) 
your  eye  (now  vulgar)  :  look  to  the  safety  of  your 
eye ;  fig.  be  careful.  One  might  put  a  thing  in 
one's  eye  (and  see  never  the  worse)  :  indicating  the 
insignificance  or  non-existence  of  the  thing.  For , 
by  reason  of  the  fair  eyes  of  \  for  the  sake  of;  cf. 
Fr.  pour  les  beaux  yeux  de. 

1509  Payne  Evyll  Marr.  146  As  moche  as  a  man  may  put 
in  his  eye.  1562  J.  Heywood  Prov.  §  Epigr.  (1867)  34, 

I  might  put  my  winnyng  in  mine  eye,  And  see  neuer  the 
woorse.  a  1572  Knox  Hist.  Ref.  Wks.  1846  I.  up,  I  shall 
lodge  all  the  men-of-ware  into  my  Eae,  that  shall  land  in 
Scotland.  1579  Tomson  Calvin's  Serm.  Tim.  vivlx  They 
rule  not  by  reason  of  their  faire  eyes.  1583  Golding  Calvin 
on  Deut .  clxxxiv.  1145  It  is  not  for  their  faire  Eyes  (as  they 
say),  a  1663  Robin  Hood  xxxi.  in  Child  Ballads  ( 1888 1  II I. 
v.  cxlv.  201/2  The  ladies  gave  a  shout,  ‘  Woodcock,  beware 
thyn  ee  !’  a  1700  B.  E.  Diet.  Cant.  Crew,  All  that  you  get 
you  may  put  in  your  Eye  and  see  ne’er  the  worse.  1851  * 
Mayhew  Lond.  Labour  (1861)  II.  224  You  must  mind  your 
eye,  if  you  are  shovelling  slop  into  a  cart. 

b.  Biblical  allusions.  A  beam ,  a  mote  in  one's 
eye  (Matt.  vii.  3).  Eye  for  eye  (Exod.  xxi.  24). 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  6701  (Cott.)  Ei  for  ei,  and  toth  for  toht. 
1570  G.  Harvey  Letter-bk.  (Camden)  5  To  pluck  out  the 
beame  out  of  his  own  i. 

c.  Colloq.  To  pipe  the  eye,  to  put  the  finger  in 
the  eye  :  derisively  used  for  to  weep.  To  cry  ones 
eyes  out :  to  weep  excessively. 

1590  Shaks.  Com.  Err.  11.  ii.  206  No  longer  will  I  be  a 
foole,  To  put  the  finger  in  the  eie  and  weepe.  c  1626  Dick 
of  Dez’on  iii.  iv.  in  Bullen  O.  PI.  (1883)  II.  58  Would  one 
have  thought  the  foolish  ape  would  putt  The  finger  in  the 
eye  and  tell  it  daddy!  1655  Fuller  Ch .  Hist.  1.  v.  §  22 
So  blubber’d  with  teares,  that  she  may  seem  almost  to  have 
wept  her  eyes  out.  1738  Swift  Pol.  Conversat.  27,  I  can't 
help  it,  if  I  would  cry  my  Eyes  out.  1883  Stevenson 
Treasure  I  si.  iv.  xix,  The  smoke  ..kept  us  coughing  and 
piping  the  eye.  Mod.  ditty :  Cry,  baby,  cry ;  put  your 
finger  in  your  eye. 

d.  Colloq.  or  slang.  Referring  to  drinking  or 
drunkenness. 

1601  Shaks.  Twel.  N.  v.  i.  205  O  he’s  drunke  . .  his  eyes 
were  set  at  eight  i’th  morning.  1610  —  Temp.  ill.  ii.  10 
Drinke  seruant  Monster . .  thy  eies  are  almost  set  in  thy  head. 
1738  Swift  Pol.  Conversat.  15  You  must  own  you  had  a  Drop 
in  your  Eye . .  you  were  half  Seas  over.  1789  Burns  O  Willie 
brewed  a  peck  o'  maut,  We’re  nae  that  fou,  But  just  a  drappie 
in  our  e’e.  1840  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.,  Bagman’s  Dog  xix, 
She  ask’d  him  to  1  wet  t’other  eye  ’. 

e.  Up  to  the  eyes :  fig.  deeply  immersed  or  occu¬ 
pied.  (Mortgaged)  up  to  the  eyes :  to  the  utmost 
limit. 

1884  Reade  Gd.  Stories,  Born  to  Gd.  Luck,  A  neighbour’s 
estate,  mortgaged  up  to  the  eyes,  was  sold  under  the  ham¬ 
mer.  1889  Gordon  Stables  in  Boy’s  Own  Paper  16  Nov. 
103/3  The  stewards  were  up  to  their  eyes  packing  baskets 
ana  making  preparations. 

f.  To  ( viake  a  per  soil)  open  (liis)  eyes :  to  (make 
him)  stare  with  astonishment.  To  close  an  eye 
(negatively),  To  t lay,  put  ones  eyes  together : 
to  go  to  sleep.  +  Mf  efes  draws  strazos  (vulgar) : 

I  am  sleepy. 

1633  T.  James  Voy.  36  Not  one  of  them  put  his  eyes  to¬ 
gether  all  the  night  long.  1707  J.  Stevens  tr.  Quevedo' s 
Com.  Wks.  (1709)  350  He  could  not  lay  his  Eyes  together. 
1738  Swift  Pol.  Conversat.  214  I’m  sure  *tis  time  for 
honest  Folks  to  be  a-bed— Indeed  my  Eyes  draws  straws. 
1814  D.  H.  O’Brian  Narrative  Escape  132,  I  never  closed 
an  eye.  The  night  at  length  elapsed.  1889  Jessopp  Gw- 
ing  of  Friars  ii.  72  The  new  fashions  made  his  neighbours 
open  their  eyes. 

g.  Sporting.  To  wipe  the  eye  of  another  shooter : 
to  kill  game  that  he  has  missed. 

1886  Walsingham  &  Payne-Gallwey  Shooting  I.  128  If 
you  do  perchance  wipe  the  eye  . .  of  another  shooter  . . 
apologize. 

h.  Slang  or  vulgar.  All  my  eye  :  all  humbug, 
‘stuff  and  nonsense’;  also,  in  same  sense,  +  All 
in  the  eye.  My  eye(s !  used  as  an  expression  of 
astonishment  or  asseveration. 

1768  Goldsm.  Good-n.  Man  ii,  That’s  all  my  eye— the 
king  only  can  pardon.  1782  George  Bateman  II.  1x3  That’s 
all  my  eye,  and  my  elbow,  as  the  saying  is.  ^  1785  Grose 
Class.  Diet.  Vulg.  Tongue  s.v.  Betty  Martin,  That’s  my  eye 
betty  martin.  1819  Moore  Tom  Crib's  Mem.  Congress  2 
All  my  eye,  Betty.  1824  Miss  Ferrier  Inker.  I.  xxxi. 
344  [A  bride]  sobbed  aloud,  .although,  as  Bob  and  Davy 
afterwards  declared,  that  was  all  in  the  eye.  i8ix 
Poole  Hamlet  Travestied  i.  1.,  As  for  black  clothes,-— 
that’s  all  my  eye  and  Tommy.  1838  Dickens  O.  Twist 
viii,  ‘  My  eyes,  how  green  !’  exclaimed  the  young  gentle¬ 
man.  1842  S.  Lover  Handy  Andy  xvi,  Church,  my  eye, 
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woman  !  church  indeed.  1842  Hood  Springx i,  The  tender¬ 
ness  of  Spring  is  all  my  eye.  1871  Punch  30  Dec.  271/r 
*  Nothing  in  the  papers  !  '  Isn’t  there,  though.  My 
eye  ! 

3.  With  reference  to  its  function :  The  eye  as 
possessing  the  power  of  vision.  Often  pleonasti- 
cally  for  emphasis  in  To  see  with  one's  own  eyes, 
+  with  (or  at)  eye. 

In  Eng.  as  in  other  langs.  to  lose '  an  eye  often  means 
merely  to  become  blind  of  one  eye  ;  similarly  to  put  out  the 
eyes= to  deprive  of  sight.  .  » 

<1290  S.  Eng.  Leg.  I.  53/215  Huy  i-seien  alle  with  ei^e. 
1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724)  376  Me  ssolde  pulte  oute  boJ>e  hys 
eye,  &  make  hym  pur  blynd.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  T1324 
(Cott.)  Symeon  . .  he  o  ded  suld  neuer  die,  Till  he  suld  se 
crist  self  wit  ei.  c  1385  Chaucer  L.  G.  IV.  Prol.  100  Men 
mosten  more  thyng  beleve  Then  they  may  seen  at  eighe. 
c  1450  Bk.  Curtasye  323  in  Babecs  Bk.  (1868)  308  Gase  not 
on  walles  with  \>y  negne.  151^  Douglas  S. Ends  hi.  x.  12 
All  his  solace  for  tinsale  of  his  E.  1539  Taverner  Erasm. 
Prov.  (1552)  13  That  the  eye  seeth  not,  y«  herte  rueth  not. 
1584  Powel  Lloyd's  Cambria  31  Let  them  belieue  no  more 
but  what  they  see  with  their  Eies.  1651  Hobbes  Leviath . 
11.  xxv.  136  Many  eys  see  more  then  one.  1707  J.  Stevens 
tr.  Quevedo's  Com.  Wks.  (1709)  350,  I  have  seen  it  with  my 
own  Eyes.  1738  Swift  Pol.  Conversat.  199  They  say, 
Hedges  have  Eyes,  and  Walls  have  Ears.  1776  Trial  of 
Nundocomar  24/2, 1  have  seen  him.  .with  my  own  eyes  take 
off  his  seal.  1820  Keats  St.  Agnes  xxxix,  There  are  no 
ears  to  hear  or  eyes  to  see.  1846  Greener  Sc.  Gunnery 
300  We.  .have  a  friend  who  lost  an  eye  and  blew  down  a 
house  side.  1871  Rossetti  Poems,  Dante  at  Verona  xxxiii, 
Thou  hast  beneld,  past  sight  of  eyne.  1878  Encycl.  Brit. 
VIII.  822/2  If  we  wish  to  see  each  word  distinctly,  we 
‘  run  the  eye  *  along  the  line. 

b.  Phrases.  (To  have  but)  half  an  eye  :  even  the 
smallest  power  of  vision.  (To  see)  with  half  an 
eye  :  at  a  glance,  without  effort,  f  At  the  eye's 
end :  close  at  hand.  To  open  any  one's  eyes :  to 
restore  his  sight,  f  To  put  out  one's  eyes  with 
gifts  :  fig.  to  bribe.  Where  are  your  eyes  ?  said 
to  a  person  who  fails  to  observe  what  he  ought  to 
see.  With  all  one's  eyes,  with  all  the  eyes  hi  one's 
head :  with  eager  gaze.  Eagle  eye  :  see  Eagle  10. 
The  naked  eye  :  see  Naked. 

c  1380  Wyclif  Serm.  Sel.  Wks.  II.  94  He  [Jesus]  openede 
my  y3en.  <*1547  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  Pref.  4 
Ought  with  all  the  iyen  in  theyr  heades  to  watche.  1579 
Fulke  Heskins ’  Pari.  348  Euery  man  that  hath  but  halfe 
an  eye,  seeth  these  grosse  inconsequences.  1598  Pelegro- 
mius  Synonym.  Sylva  35/2  To  Bribe;  vide  to  put  out  ones 
eyes  with  giftes.  1598  W.  Phillips  Linschoten  (1864)  190 
These  HarafTos  . .  can  discerne  it  [counterfeit  money]  with 
half  an  eye.  1611  Bible  Ps.  cxlvi.  8  The  Lord  openeth  the 
eyes  of  the  blinde.  1627-77  Feltham  Resolves  1.  x.  15  We 
judg  them  near,  at  the  eyes  end.  1745  Bulkeley  &  Cum¬ 
mins  Voy.  S.  Seas  10  The  Captain,  .seeing  the  Light,  ask'd 
the  Master,  Where  his  Eyes  were?  i860  Russell  Diary 
India  II.  xiii,  I  looked  with  all  my  eyes,  but  they  failed  to 
detect  any  difference.  1883  Stevenson  Treasure  I  si.  iv. 
xviii,  I  saw  with  half  an  eye  that  all  was  over. 

C.  fig. ;  esp.  as  attributed  to  the  heart,  mind,  or 
to  quasi-personified  objects. 

c  1040  Rule  St.  Bcnet  (Logeman)  2  Geopenedum  ea^um 
urum.  C1175  Lamb.  Horn.  157  [He]  mid  he  e}ene  of  his 
hoste  bihalt  in  to  houene  and  sico  \>e  muchele  blisse  }?et  he 
is  to  ilected.  c  1230  Hali  Meid.  3  Opene  to  understonde 
ehne  of  J>in  heorte.  1460  in  Pol.  Rel.  #  L.  Poems  (1866) 
187  Mi  goostli  i^en  ben  ful  of  dust.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N. 
hi.  ii.  435  Sleepe  . .  sometime  shuts  vp  sorrowes  eie.  1687 
T.  Brown  Saints  in  Uproar  Wks.  1730  I.  82  This  it  is  to 
want  the  eye  of  faith,  a  1703  Burkitt  On  N.  T.  Mark  vi. 
6  A  spiritual  eye  can  discern  beauty  in  an  humbled  and 
abased  Saviour.  1837  Newman  Par.  Serm.  (ed.  2)  III. 
xxiii.  372  Excitement,  which  has  power  to  fascinate  the 
eye  of  our  minds.  1851  Herschel  Stud.  Nat.  Phil.  11.  vi. 
166  To  witness  facts  with  the  eyes  of  reason.  1856  Grin- 
don  Life  i.  (1875)  5  Science  needs  all  its  eyes,  .to  discern  it. 

d.  Applied  to  a  person  who  uses  his  eyes  on 
behalf,  or  instead,  of  another. 

1382  Wyclif  Job  xxix.  15  An  e3e  I  was  to  blinde. 
1588  A.  King  tr.  Canisius ’  Catech.  173,  I  haue  been  ane 
Ee  to  y°  blind.  1667  Milton  P.  L.  hi.  650  The  seav’n 
Who  . .  are  his  Eyes  That  . .  Bear  his  swift  errands.  1689 
Hickeringill  Ceremony -monger ,  Wks.  (1716)  II.  503  The 
Bishop’s  great  Eye  (Mr.  Arch-deacon)  is  getting  himself  a 
Stomach  to  his  Dinner.  1806  Wordsw.  Ode  Intim.  Immort. 
1 12  Thou  best  Philosopher  ..  thou  Eye  among  the  blind. 
1836-48  B.  D.  Walsh  Aristoph.  17  note ,  The  Kings  of 
Persia  had  certain  officers  who  were  called  *  his  Eyes  \ 

e.  fig.  Applied  to  a  city,  country,  province,  etc. : 
The  seat  of  intelligence  or  light. 

1599  Hakluyt  Voy.  II.  118  The  eyes  of  the  realme, 
Cambridge,  and  Oxford.  1671  Milton  A  R.iv.  240  Athens, 
the  eye  of  Greece.  1680  Morden  Geog.  Red.,  England 
(1685)25  In  the  beautiful  Body  of  the  Kingdom  of  England, 
the  two  Eyes  are  the  two  Universities.  1845  R.  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Pop.  Educ.  vii.  (ed.  2)  165  Massachusetts,  .is  the  eye  of 
the  States.  1878  Bosw.  Smith  Carthage  355  Corinth  the 
eye  of  Greece. 

4.  Used  in  sing,  and  pi.  for  :  The  action  or  func¬ 
tion  of  the  eyes ;  the  sense  of  seeing ;  ‘  ocular 
knowledge’  (J.),  sight.  Chiefly  in  phrases:  (To 
have)  before  one's  eyes :  lit.  and  fig.  To  believe 
one's  (own)  eyes.  To  catch,  +  fix,  strike,  take  ' the 
eye.  +  At  (first)  eye  :  at  first  sight. 

a  1200  Vices  fy  Virtues  49  He  litlede  him  seluen  to-foren 
mannes  e^en..  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  50  pat  for  a  tym  de- 
sccyuip  &  iapip  \ ?e  3ee,  but  pis  biggip  pe  vnderstonding 
perpetual.  1440  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees)  11.  76  pai,  havand 
Code  before  per  eyghen,  do  trewe  execution  of  pis  my 
presentt  testament.  1471  Arriv.  Edw.  /K (Camden)  38  It 
appered  to  every  maun  at  eye  the  sayde  partie  was  ex- 


tincte.  1509  Fisher  Wks.  x.  (1876)  68  A1  thynges  be  naked 
and  open  to  his  [God’s]  eyen.  a  1541  Wyatt  Poet.  Wks. 
(1861)  22  With  false  favour  . .  you  deceive  th’ayes.  1587 
Fleming  Contn.  Holinshed  III.  1986/1  The  English  cap- 
teines.  .perceiuing  at  eie  that,  .they  were  not  able  to  anie 
aduantage  to  mainteine  this  onset.  1599  Shaks.  Much  Ado 
iv.  i.  72  Is  this  face  Heroes  ?  are  our  eies  our  owne  ?  1605 

—  Macb.  hi.  i.  125  Masking  the  Businesse  from  the  common 
Eye.  1653  Marvell  Corr.  i.  Wks.  1872-5  II.  4  Demon¬ 
strating  to  the  ey  which  way  we  ought  to  travell.  1672  Sir 
T.  Browne  Lett.  Friend  x.  (1881)  134  A  weak  physiognomist 
might  say  at  first  eye,  this  was  a  face  of  earth.  1715  J. 
Richardson  Th.  Painting 62  The  Death  of  Ananias.. im¬ 
mediately  takes  the  Eye.  1717  Pope  Ep.  Jervas  33  Thy 
well-study'd  marbles  fix  our  eye.  1784  Cowper  Task  11. 
818  Every  plague  that  can  infest  Society,  .meets  the  eye. 
1848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  1 1 . 207  The  conflict  in  the  royal 
mind  did  not  escape  the  eye  of  Barillon.  1870  Conington 
/Eneidv  1.  (1873)  201  Banquets  smile  before  their  eyne. 

+  b.  In  (the)  eye  :  in  appearance.  By  the  eye ; 
?  in  unlimited  quantity.  Obs. 

c  1394  P.  PI.  Crede  84  Grete-hedede  quenes  wip  gold  by 
pe  ei^en.  c  1592  Marlowe  Jew  of  Malta  111.  iv,  Thou  shalt 
have  broth  by  the  eye.  1613  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Kn.  Bum. 
Pestle  11.  ii,  Here’s  mony  and  gold  bith'  eie  my  boy.  1684 
R.  H.  Sch.  Recreat.  117  Mark  out  the  Head  of  your  Pond, 
and  make  it  the  highest  part  of  the  Ground  in  the  eye,  tho' 
it  be  the  lowest  in  the  true  Level. 

+  C.  Range  of  vision,  view,  sight.  Only  in  phrases  ; 
In  eye  ;  in,  into,  out  of  (a  person's)  eye.  Obs.  in  lit. 
sense. 

1599  Warn.  Faire  Worn.  11.  770  A  very  bloudy  act.  .com¬ 
mitted  in  eye  of  court.  1602  Shaks.  Ham.  iv.  iv.  6  We 
shall  expresse  our  dutie  in  his  eye.  1644  Bp.  Hall  Rem. 
Wks.  (1660)  125  He  fights  in  the  eye  of  his  Prince.  1665 
Boyle  Occas.  Ref.  v.  ii. (1675)  301  III  manag'd  Persecutions 
of  Doctrine  . .  bring  them  into  every  body’s  Eye.  1670 
Cotton  Espernon  1.  11.  82  He  was  no  sooner  remov'd  out  of 
his  Eye,  than  that  confidence  began  to  stagger.  1673  Chas. 
II  in  Lauderdale  Papers  (1885)  III.  ii.  2  Your  sone  Yester 
(who  comes  but  seldome  in  my  eye).  1677  Yarranton 
Eng.  Improv.  38  A  Harbour  . .  in  the  very  Eye  of  France. 
1711  Steele  Sped.  No  113  tp  4  She  helped  me  to  some  Tansy 
in  the  Eye  of  all  the  Gentlemen  in  the  Country. 

d.  fig.  In  one's  (mind's)  eye :  in  one’s  mental 
view,  in  contemplation. 

1602  Shaks.  Ham.  1.  ii.  185,  I  see  my  father  . .  In  my 
minds  eye.  ci68o  Beveridge  Serm.  (1729)  I.  411  He  must 
always  have  it  in  his  eye.  1713  Berkeley  Ess.  in  Guardian 
vi.  Wks.  1871  III.  163  The  sages  whom  I  have  in  my  eye 
speak  of  virtue  as  the  most  amiable  thing  in  the  world.  1726 
Leoni  tr.  Albertis  Archit.  II.  55b,  Some  had  nothing  in 
their  eye,  but  adorning  that  which  was  to  contain  the  body. 
1791  ‘  G.  Gambado  ’  Ann.  Horsem.  Pref.  (1809)  54  Having 
the  safety  of  man’s  neck  in  my  eye.  1818  Cobbett  Pol .  Reg. 
XXXIII.  414,  I  have,  .the  little  thatched  cottages  of  Walt¬ 
ham  Chase,  .in  my  mind’s  eye. 

5.  With  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  eye ; 
hence  often  equivalent  to ;  Look,  glance,  gaze. 
Often  with  verbs  like  cast,  lift,  turn ,  etc.  +  To 
change,  mingle  eyes  (ivitli) :  to  exchange  amorous 
glances  (with).  To  make  eyes  at ;  to  throw  the  eye 
at :  to  throw  amorous  or  covetous  glances  at.  +  To 
throw  out  one's  eyes  for ;  To  look  out  for.  To  see 
eye  to  eye  (Isa.  lii.  8)  ;  often  misused  for  to  be  of 
one  mind,  think  alike. 

£•975  Rushw.  Gosp.  Matt.  xvii.  8  Da  hig  hyra  eagan  upp- 
hofon,  ne  ^esawon  hi£  nsenne.  a  1225  Ancr.  R.  54  Eue, 
pi  moder,  leop  efter  hire  eien  ;  urom  hire  eien  to  pe  eppel, 
vrom  pe  eppel  i  parais  adun  to  pes  eorSe.  c  1320  R.  Brunne 
Medit.  643  To  hyr  fadyr  he  kast  hys  yen.  c  1485  Digby 
Myst.  (1882)11.  572  The  Ieyys  euer  the  messenger  of  foly. 
1535  Coverdale  Ecclus.  xxvii.  1  He  that  seketh  to  be  riche 
turneth  his  eyes  asyde.  1596  Shaks.  i  Hen.  IV,  1.  iii.  143 
On  my  face  he  turn’d  an  eye  of  death.  1604  —  Oth.  11.  i. 
39  As  well  to  see  the  Vessel  that’s  come  in  As  to  throw-out 
our  eyes  for  braue  Othello.  1606  —  Ant.  <$•  Cl.  111.  xiii.  156 
Would  you  mingle  eyes  With  one  that  tyes  his  points. 
1610 —  Temp.  1.  ii.  441  At  the  first  sight  They  haue  chang'd 
eyes.  1781  Cowper  Conve?‘sation  485  Modestly  let  fall  your 
eyes.  1798  Coleridge  Anc.  Alar.  in.  xv,  Each,  .curs’d  me 
with  his  ee.  1842  S.  Lover  Handy  Andy  viii,  Is  it  one  of 
my  colleens  you've  been  throwing  the  eye  at.  Sir  ?  1852 
Thackeray  Esmond  iii.  i,  She  used  to  make  eyes  at  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  1879  Print.  Trades  Jrnl.  xxvi.  4 
Unable  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  subscribers. 

b.  In  words  of  command.  Mil.  (see  quots.) ;  so 
in  Boating,  Eyes  in  the  Boat. 

1832  Prop.  Regul.  Instr.  Cavalry  11.  35  Its  Leader  gives 
the  word  ‘  Eyes  Centre  ’.  1833  Regul.  Instr.  Cavalry  1.  13 
On  the  word  Eyes  Right,  glance  the  eyes  to  the  right  with 
the  slightest  turn  possible  of  the  head.  At  the  word  Eyes 
Left,  cast  the  eyes  in  like  manner  to  the  left.  On  the  word 
Eyes  Front ,  the  look  and  head  are  to  be  directly  to  the 
front,  the  habitual  position  of  the  soldier.  1837  Dickens 
Piclcw.  iv, The  command  *  eyes  front’  had  been  given.  1859 
F.  A.  Griffiths  Artill.  Man.  (1862)  152  Captains  will  give 
the  word  ‘  Eyes  right  ’,  or  1  left  ’,  as  the  inspecting  officer 
comes  to  their  batteries,  ‘  Eyes  front  ’  when  he  has  passed. 
1887  Times  (weekly  ed.)  18  Nov.  2/5  The  words  of  com¬ 
mand  were . .  ‘  Eyes  front ;  by  your  right ;  quick  march  ’. 

c.  with  adjs.  expressing  the  disposition  or  feeling 
of  the  person  looking,  as,  angry,  conteviptuous , 
friendly,  jealous,  loving,  wondering. 

<11300  Cursor  M.  (4078*  Cott.  Ne  wald  pai  apon  him 
sei  Fra  pis  dai  forth  wit  blithful  ei.  Ibid.  17837  (Cott.) 
Til  heuen  pai  lifted  pair  eien  brade.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose 
4264  If  oon  be  fulle  Of  vylanye,  Another  hath  a  likerous 
ighe.  1556  Aurelio  I sab.  (1608)  E  iv,  Chaste  and  shame- 
faste  ees.  1611  Bible  Prov.  xxii.  9  Hee  that  hath  abounti- 
full  eye,  shall  bee  blessed.  1735  Pope  Prol.  Sat.  199  View 
him  with  ..  jealous  eyes.  X848  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  I. 
161  Bowls,  horseracing,  were  regarded  with  no  friendly 
eye. 


0.  An  attentive  or  observing  look,  lit.  and  fig. ; 
observation,  supervision;  attention,  regard.  Chiefly 
in  phrases  :  ( To  be)  all  eyes  :  all  attention.  +  To 
bear,  give ,  good  eyes  upon  :  to  pay  close  attention 
to,  watch  attentively.  To  give  an  eye  to :  to  give 
a  share  of  one’s  attention  to.  To  keep,  have  an 
(one's)  eye  f  after ,  upon  :  to  keep  watch  upon. 
Under  the  eye  of :  under  the  observation  or  atten¬ 
tion  of. 

c  1430  Syr  Gener.  (Roxb.)  3934  Segryne  had  euer  on  him 
his  eye.  c  1460  J.  Russell  Bk.  Nurture  527  Looke  ye 
bere  good  y3es  vppon  opur  connynge  kervers.  c  1475 
Rauf  Coilyar  695,  I  mon . .  eirnestly  efter  him  haue  myne 
Eay.  1586  J.  Hooker  Girald.  Irel.  in  Holinshed  II.  26/2 
Maurice  Fitzgerald,  .gaue  good  eie  and  watched  the  matter 
verie  narowlie.  1610  Shaks.  Temp.  iv.  i.  59  No  tongue  : 
all  eyes  :  be  silent.  1641  Milton  Animadv.  Wks.  (1851)  219 
He.  .hath  yeteverhad  this  Island  under  the  special  indulgent 
eye  of  his  Providence.  1659  B.  Harris  ParivaV s  Iron  Age 
21 1  It  was  supposed  the  Earle  of  Essex  had  an  eie  upon  Ox¬ 
ford.  1818  Cobbett  Pol.  Reg.  XXXIII.  64,  I  shall  keep 
my  eye  upon  them.  1824  Medwin  Convers.  Byron  (1832) 

I.  53,  I  had  . .  fallen  under  the  eye  of  the  Government. 

b.  To  have  an  eye  to :  to  look  to,  pay  attention 
to ;  to  have  as  one’s  object,  have  regard  for ;  to 
have  reference  to.  With  an  eye  to ;  with  a  view 
to  ;  with  a  design  upon. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce  vi.  523  The  Kyng..Till  thame,  and 
nouthir  ellis-quhar  Had  ey.  Ibid.  xii.  306,  I  pray  show 
That  nane  of  sow  for  gredynes  Haf  E  till  tak  of  thair 
Richess.  1526  Pilgr.  Perf.  (W.  de  W.  1531)  73  b,  Some 
feareth  synne  &  payne  bothe,  hauynge  an  eye  and  respecte 
to  bothe  in  maner  indifferently.  1535  Coverdale  2  Macc. 
viii.  2  They  called  vpon  the  Lorde,  yfc  he  wolde  haue  an 
eye  vnto  his  people.  1593  Nashe  Four  Lett.  Confut.  67 
Haue  an  eie  to  the  maine-chaunce.  1607  Bacon  Ess., 
Counsel  (Arb.)  322  Men  will  Councell  with  an  eye  to  "them¬ 
selves.  1641  Jml.  Ho.  Comm.  II.  183  An  especial  eye 
may  be  had  over  all  Counties,  where  Papists  are  most 
residing.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort.  (1729)  210  Have 
still  an  Eye  to  the  weeding  and  cleansing  Part.  1713 
Steele  Englishman  No.  11.  74  A  Man  will  have  an  Eye 
to  his  first  Appearance  in  Publick.  1756  C.  Lucas  Ess. 
Waters  III.  285  The  gentlemen  of  the  corporation  . .  have 
.  .no  small  eye  to  gain.  1838  Lytton  Alice  171  Maltravers 
has  an  eye  to  the  county,  one  of  these  days.  1861  Thorn- 
bury  Turner  I.  358  He  collects  analytical  diagrams  of 
Dutch  boats,  with  an  eye  to  get  nearer  to  Vandervelde. 
1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2)  V.  58  What  I  said  about  the  Cretan 
laws,  .had  an  eye  to  war  only.  1888  Froude  Eng.  in  IV. 
Indies  40  Gold  and  silver  plate,  he  observed  with  an  eye  to 
business  was.  .abundant. 

7.  (in  sing.  only).  The  faculty  of  perception  or 
discrimination  of  visual  objects,  either  in  general 
or  in  some  special  connexion.  Often  in  phrases  ; 
To  have,  with,  the  eye  of  (a  painter,  etc.).  To 
have  an  eye  for  (proportion,  etc.).  (To  estimate, 
etc.)  by  (the)  eye  :  as  opposed  to  measurement,  etc. 
Also,  Sport :  To  have,  get,  one's  eye  (well)  in  :  to 
be  or  become  able  to  judge  accurately  of  distance 
and  direction,  as  in  Billiards,  Shooting,  etc. 

1657  Austen  Fruit  Trees  11.  93  Shew  clearly  (to  a  dis¬ 
cerning  eie).  1715  J.  Richardson  Th.  Painting  150  He  has 
a  Good  Eye  on  the  Sense,  as  one  is  said  to  have  a  Good  Ear 
for  Musick.  1719  —  Art  Crit.  188  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  done  by  any  other  help  than  the  Correctness  of 
the  Eye.  1774  M.  Mackenzie  Maidtime  Surv.  88  Estimate 
by  the  Eye  the  Distance  of  C  from  A.  1796  Instr.  «$•  Reg. 
Cavalry  (1813)  67  The  leader  of  the  column  will  march  by 
his  eye.  1847  L.  Hunt  Jar  Honey  Pref.  (1848)  9  Who  saw 
their  colours  with  the  eye  of  a  painter.  1855  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.  IV.  433  He  had  not . .  the  eye  of  a  great  cap¬ 
tain  for  all  the  turns  of  a  battle.  1875  Jowett  Plato  (ed.  2) 

II.  271  An  eye  for  proportion  is  needed.  1884  Q.  Rev .  No. 
316.  482  Their  eyes  were  well  in. 

8.  fig.  Point  of  view,  manner  or  way  of  looking 
at  a  thing ;  estimation,  opinion,  judgement.  In 
phrases  ;  In,  with  the  eye(s  of  (a  person).  In  the 
public  eye.  Also,  In  the  eye  of  (the)  law,  logic ,  etc. : 
according  to  the  terms  or  rules  of.  To  look  with 
another  eye  upon  :  to  take  a  different  view  of. 

<11340  Hampole  Psalter  Prol.,  Faire  &  lufly  in  cristes 
eghen.  1594  Shaks.  Rich.  Ill,  iii.  vii.  112  Some  offence, 
That  seemes  disgracious  in  the  Cities  eye.  a  1617  Bayne 
On  EpJi.  (1658)  48  God  doth  give  us  love  in  the  eies  of  some 
good  man.  1628  Coke  On  Litt.  fol.  58  Court  baron,  .in  the 
eye  of  Law  it  hath  relation  to  the  Freeholders,  who  are 
Judges  of  the  Court.  1635  A.  Stafford  Fern.  Glory  (1869) 
56  Sinnes  more  odious  even  in  our  own  eies.  1643  Udall 
Semi.  (1645)  37  To  his  sad  disconsolate  wife,  mourning 
too  too  much,  in  his  eye  [etc.].  1659  B-  Harris  ParivaV s 

Iron  Age  206  The  King  . .  became  more  considerable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  World,  then  any  of  his  predecessors.  1683 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1835/3  If  the  City  should  Look  upon  it 
with  another  Eye.  1742  Pope  Dune.  iv.  534  Self-conceit  to 
some  her  glass  applies,  Which  no  one  looks  in  with 
another’s  eyes.  1761  Hume  Hist.  Eng.  II.  xxxvi.  286  Per¬ 
sons  not  lying  unaer.  .attainder  were  innocent  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.  1766  Goldsm.  Vic.  W.  xxviii,  No  other  marriage  of 
his  shall  ever  be  legal  in  my  eye.  1818  Byron  Juan  1.  lx  viii, 
I  can’t  tell  whether  Julia  saw  the  affair  With  other  people’s 
eyes,  or  if  her  own  Discoveries  made.  1869  Freeman 
Norm.  Cong.  (1876)  III.  xiii.  281  In  the  eye  of  logic  or  of 
sound  morals.  1882  Serjt.  Ballantine  Experiences  xix. 
185  He  was  a  man  of  mark  in  the  eyes  of  my  family. 

+  II.  9.  Slight  shade,  tinge.  (Cf.  F.  ail).  Obs. 

1610  Shaks.  Temp.  11.  i.  55  Ant.  The  ground  indeed  is 
tawny.  Seb.  With  an  eye  of  greene  in’t.  a  1641  Suckling 
Goblins  iii.  (ed.  2)  25  None  of  these  Beards  will  serve,  There’s 
not  an  eye  of  white  in  them,  a  1661  Fuller  Worthies  (1840) 

III.  499  This,  .name  seemeth  to  have  in  it  an  eye  or  cast 
of  Greek  and  Latin.  1664  Evelyn  Kal.  Hort  A  1972)204 
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EYE. 


A  natural  Earth  with  an  Eye  of  Loam  iti  it.  1677  Plot 
Ox/ordsh.  279  A  true  blue  dye,  having  an  eye  of  reel.  1699 
Evelyn  Acetaria  98  OyL.with  an  Eye  ..  of.  .Olive  green. 

b.  (See  quot.) 

1736  Bailey  (folio',  Eye,  the  lustre  and  brilliant  of  pearls 
and  precious  stones,  more  usually  call’d  the  water. 

III.  An  object  resembling  the  eye  in  appearance, 
shape,  or  relative  position. 

10.  On  plants  :  a.  the  axillary  bud ;  the  leaf-bud 
of  a  potato  ;  b.  the  remains  of  the  calyx  on  fruit ; 

c.  the  centre  of  a  flower. 

1615  W.  Lawson  Orch.  <5-  Card.  in.  x.  (1668)  26  Let  your 
graft  have  three  or  four  eyes  for  readiness  to  put  forth. 
1672-3  Grew  A nat.  Plants  11.  t.  i.  §  7  Potato’s  [root]  where 
the  Eyes  or  Buds  of  the  future  Trunks  lie  inward.  1710 
London  &  Wise  Conipl.  Card.  (1719)  167  Apples  ..  may 
be  plac’d  either  upon  the  Eye  or  Stalk.  1772  Foote  Nabob 
11.  Wks.  1799  II.  303  For  pip,  colour,  and  eye,  I  defy  the 
whole  parish,  .to  match ’em  [polyanthuses],  1787  Winter 
Syst.  Husb.  157  Six  scotch  potatoes,  cut  into  thirty-three 
sets,  with  two  eyes  each.  1858  Carpenter  Veg.  Phys.  §  121 
The  points  commonly  known  as  the  eyes  of  the  Potato.  Ibid. 
§  586  By  the  remains  of  the  calyx . .  the  eye  of  the  gooseberry 
is  formed.  Ibid.  §  605  The  smaller  the  eye . .  of  the  dahlia  ,the 
better  it  is  considered  to  be.  1870  Hooker  Stud.  Flora 
268  Corolla  minute,  pale  blue  with  a  white  eye.  1882  Gar¬ 
den  18  Mar.  183/2  Vine  eyes  from  Spain  . .  make  better  and 
stronger  Vines  than  those  propagated  from  eyes  produced 
in  this  country. 

11.  Eye  of  a  crab,  a  crawfish  -  Crab’s  Eye. 

1661  Lovell  Hist.  Anittt.  <5*  Min.  190  The  eyes  or  stones 

[of  the  crab]  coole,  dry,  cleanse,  discusse,  breake  the  stone. 
1753  Hanway  Trav.  I.  1.  xv.  98  These  eyes  [of  crawfish]  are 
sent  into  turkey,  .to  be  used  in  medicines. 

12.  A  spot  resembling  an  eye ;  esp .  a.  One  of  the 
spots  pear  the  end  of  the  tail-feathers  of  a  peacock, 
b.  One  of  the  three  spots  at  one  end  of  a  coco¬ 
nut.  c.  A  small  dark  spot  in  the  eggs  of  fish 
and  insects  while  hatching. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden  (Rolls)  IV.  7  A  litel  stone  wij?  yene. 
1398  —  Barth.  De  P.  R.  xn.  xxxii.  (1495)  432  The  pecok 
hath,  .a  taylle  full  of  eyen.  1556  Aureliofy  I  sab.  (1608)  G  ij, 
Delectabler  . .  then  seamethe  unto  the  pecocke  his  tale 
chargede  with  ees.  1601  Holland  Pliny  I.  396  They 
make  a  shew  of  the  eyes  appearing  in  Peacockes  tailes.  1622 
Peacham  Compl.  Genii.  (1661)  163  A  mantle  wrought  with 
gold  and  Peacocks  eyes.  1736  Bailey  (folio),  Eye  of  a  Beany 
a  black  speck  . .  in  the  cavity  of  the  corner-teeth  of  a  horse. 
1788  CowrER  On  Mrs.  Montague' s  Feather  Hangings  4 
The  Peacock  sends  his.. starry  eyes.  1840  Penny  Cycl. 
XL.  334/1  In  this  last  [variety]  the  eyes  or  circlets  of  the 
train  [of  the  peacock]  are  shadowed  out.  1863  F.  Buckland 
in  G.  C.  Bompas  Life  vii.  (1 885)  125  No  eyes  yet  in  the  [trout’s] 
eggs.  1865  Tylor  Early  Hist .  Man.  vi.  131  The  diviner. . 
will  spin  a  cocoa-nut,  and  decide  a  question  according  to 
where  the  eye  of  the  nut  looks  towards  when  at  rest  again. 
1885  H.  O.  Forbes  Nat.  Wanderings  ii.  -z’j  Having  pierced 
the  proper  eye  with  one  of  its  spindle  ambulatory  legs,  it 
[the  Birgus]  rotates  the  nut  round  it. 

+  13.  Eye  of  the  world  :  =  Hy dr ophane.  Obs. 
ftransl.  of  mod.  L.  oculus  mundi :  cf.  the  Arab, 
name  ‘  eye  of  the  sun’.] 

[1672  Boyle  Origin  Gents  107  Though  the  Oculus  Mundi 
be  reckoned  by  Classic  Authors  among  the  rare  Gems.] 
1772  Cronstedt' s  Min.  App.  6,  I  have  seen  the  Eye  of  the 
World,  .in  Sir  HansSloane’s  Collection. 

14.  Naut.  1  Eyes  of  her'  (see  quot.  1867). 

1840  Marryat  Poor  Jack  xxii,  Being  right  in  the  eyes  of 
her  . .  we  could  [etc.].  1867  Smyth  Sailor  s  Word-bk.  284 

Eyes  of  Iter,  the  foremost  part  of  the  bay,  or  in  the  bows  of 
a  ship.  In  olden  times,  and  now  in  Spanish  and  Italian 
boats,  .an  eye  is  painted  on  each  bow.  1880  Times  25  Dec. 
7/4  A  heavy  forecastle  in  the  eyes  of  her. 

15.  fa.  A  fountain  or  spring;  =  Heb.  J’S 

cay  in,  Arab.  b.  The  opening  through 

which  the  water  wells  up.  Cf.  Well-eye. 

1609  Bible  (Douay)  Dent,  xxxiii.  28  The  eie  of  Jacob  in 
the  land  of  come  and  wine.  1842  Penny  Cycl.  XXII.  290/2 
The  place  where  the  river  re-appears  is  called  Los  Ojos  de 
Guadiana  (the  eyes  of  the  Guadiana\  1857  Livingstone 
Trav.  vi.  111  A  hollow,  which  anciently  must  have  been  the 
eye  of  a  fountain.  1883  J.  Mackenzie  Day-dawn  in  Dark 
Places  70  There  are  three  separate  wells  or  ‘  eyes  ’  to  this 
fountain.  . 

16.  A  central  mass  ;  the  brightest  spot  or  centre 
(of  light). 

1864  I  tit  ell.  Observ.  V.  371  The  net  being  drawn  through 
a  1  scull  ’  or  shoal  of  the  fish,  breaks  what  is  called  the  eye 
of  the  fish.  1867  Smyth  Sailor’s  Word-bk.  284  Eyght ,  the 
thickest  part  of  a  scule  of  herrings  ;  when  this  is  scattered 
by  the  fishermen,  it  is  termed  ‘  breaking  the  ey ’.  1870  J. 

Roskell  in  Eng.  Mech.  18  Mar.  647/2  When  the  button  of 
melted  copper  . .  assumes  a  bright  colour,  and  the  centre, 
which  the  essayer  calls  the  eye ,  being  dark,  the  front  brick 
is.  .drawn  aside. 

17.  Tainting.  (See  quot.) 

1859  Gullick  &  Timbs  Paint.  201  ‘  Eyes',  as  the  abrupt 
terminations  of  the  longitudinal  division  of  folds  are 
named. 

18.  Naut.  In  the  winds  eye  :  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  Into  the  wind's  eye:  to  windward. 
To  be  a  sheet  in  the  wind's  eye :  fig.  to  be  slightly 
intoxicated. 

1562  J.  Heywood  Print.  Epigr.(i86y)  114  The  weather- 
cockis  beke  is.  .in  the  windiseie.^  1628  Digby  Jrtil.  (.Cam- 
den)  50  The  4  galliottes.  .rowed  into  the  windes  eye.  1743 
Bulkeley  &  Cummins  /  ’oy.  S.  Seas  135  The  Sound,  .is  not 
above  a  League  in  the  Wind’s  Eye.  1823  Byron  Juan  x. 
iv,  In  the  wind’s  eye  I  have  sail  d.  1834  Medwin  Angler 
in  Wales  II.  145  A  better  sea-boat,  .but  she  could  not  walk 
in  the  wind’s  eye.  1853  Kane  Grinnelt  Exp.  xxiv.  (1856) 


179  To  see  our  pack-bound  neighbors,  .steam  ahead  dead  in 
the  wind’s  eye.  1883  Stevenson  Treasure  1st.  iv.  xx, 
Maybe  you  think  we  were  all  a  sheet  in  the  wind’s  eye.  But 
I'll  tell  you  I  was  sober. 

19.  The  centre  of  revolution.  Also  in  phrase  To 
open  its  eye. 

1760-72  tr.  Juan ty  Ulloas  Voy.  (ed.  3)  II.  vm. iii.  210 The 
cloud,  .begins,  according  to  the  sailor’s  phrase,  to  open  its 
eye,  i.  e.  the  cloud  breaks,  and  the  part  of  the  horizon  where 
it  was  formed  becomes  clear. .  1867  F.  Francis  Angling  v. 
144  The  eye  of  the  stream  . .  is  always  the  most  favourable 
spot  for  fish.  By  the  eye  I  mean  the  first  good  eddy  on  the 
inside  of  any  stream  after  it  commences  its  shoot.  1884 
Science  Jan.  63  The  ..  dreadful  calm  within  the  whirl,  to 
which  sailors  have  given  the  name  of  ‘  the  eye  of  the  storm  ’. 

20.  A  hole  or  aperture. 

a.  In  a  needle  :  The  hole  or  aperture  formed  to 
receive  the  thread. 

c  950  Lindisf.  Gosp.  Luke  xxiii.  25  Derh  Syrl  or  ego  nedles. 
c  1000  Ags.  Gosp.  ibid.,  EaSelicor  mceg  se  olfend  &an  |mrh . . 
naedle  eage.  1382  Wyclif  Matt.  xix.  24  It  is  lighter,  or 
eysier  a  camel  for  to  passe  thorw3  a  nedelis  ei}e.  c  1400 
Lanfranc s  Cirurg.  36  A  nedle  J>re  cornerid  whos  i}e  schal 
be  holid  on  bo}?e  sidis.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  <$■  Cr.  11.  1.  87  So 
much  wit  . .  As  will  stop  the  eye  of  Helens  needle.  1712-4 
Pope  Rape  Lock  11.  128  Wedg'd  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin’s 
eye.  1740  Cheyne  Regimen  313  The  Rays  of  Millions  of 
different  Flambeaux  may  pass  . .  through  the  Eye  of  a 
Needle.  1831-4  J.  Holland  Manuf.  Metal  II.  358  The 
formation  of  the  gutters  and  the  piercing  of  the  eye. 

b.  A  hole  pierced  in  a  tool  or  implement,  for 
the  insertion  of  some  other  object. 

1554  Ludlcrw  Churchw.  Ace.  (Camden)  57  For  makynge 
the  lee  of  the  clapper  [of  a  bell] .  .xiiijd.  1703  Moxon  Mech. 
Exerc.  155  Put  the  Eyes  of  the  Hindges  over  the  Pins  of 
the  Hooks.  1747  Hooson  Miner's  Diet.  Ejb,  When  the 
Miner  haums  a  Pick,  there  is  always  Some  of  the  Haum 
comes  through  the  Eye.  1796  Pearson  in  Phil.  Trans. 
LXXXVI.  445  Its  [the  axe’s]  length  from  eye  to  edge  was 
seven  inches.  1827  J.  F.  Cooper  Prairie  I.  ii.  26  He  buried 
his  axe  to  the  eye,  in  the  soft  body  of  a  cotton-wood  tree. 
1867  Smyth  Sailor* s  Word-bk.  284  Eye  of  an  anchor ,  the 
hole  in  the  shank  wherein  the  ring  is  fixed.  1881  F.  J. 
Britten  Watch  Clockm.  33  The  eye  should  be  made  close 
to  the  end  of  the  spring  which  should  be  rounded. 

c.  An  opening  or  passage  for  the  introduction 
or  withdrawal  of  material,  as  in  the  *  runner  ’  or 
upper  stone  of  a  mill,  in  a  kiln,  etc. ;  also  for  exit 
or  ingress,  as  in  a  fox’s  earth,  a  mine,  etc. 

1686  Burnet  Trav.  v.  (1750)  277  He  comes  out  at  the  Eye 
of  the  Mill  all  in  Wafers.  1741  Conipl.  Fain.  Piece  11.  i. 
295  Having  found  a  Fox’s  Earth,  cause  all  his  Holes  you 
can  find  to  be  stopt,  except  the  main  Hole  or  Eye  that  is 
most  beaten.  1747  Hooson  Miners  Diet.  G  iv,  Eye  of  the 
Shaft,  .is  the  very  beginning  of  the  Surface  or  Grass  Clod, 
sometimes  called  the  Mouth  in  old  Works.  1776  Young 
Tour  in  Ircl.  (1780)  301  He  burns  it  in  arched  kilns,  with 
several  eyes.  1812  Citron,  in  Ann.  Reg.  1811,  5  When  the 
men  employed  at  the  lime-kiln  ..went  to  their  work,  they 
found  a  man  and  a  woman  lying  dead  on  the  edge  of  its 
eye.  ?  1842  E.  J.  Lance  Cottage  Farmer  19,  4J  bushels  of 
flour  from  the  eye  of  the  mill.  1843  Jml.  R.  Agric.  Soc. 
IV.  1.  27  The  main  drain  opens  into  the  ditch  at  a  spot 
called  the  ‘  eye  ’.  1843  Portlock  Geol.  682  In  each  quadrant 
of  the  kiln,  there  is  an  opening,  called  an  eye,  or  fire-hole. 
1884  Knight  Diet.  Mech.  IV.  605  A  damsel  on  the  spindle 
.  .agitates  the  shoe  beneath  the  hopper  and  causes  the  grain 
to  dribble  into  the  eye  of  the  runner, 

d.  A  small  hole  or  hollow  in  bread  or  cheese, 
etc.  (Cf.  Bull’s  eye  12).  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [Cf. 
Fr.  oeil  in  same  sense.] 

1528  Paynell  Saleme  Reg im .  E  ij,  Chese.  .not  to  tough 
..nor  to  full  of  eies.  1607  Topsell  Four-f  Beasts  (1673) 
483  Cheeses  made  of  their  [Sheep’s]  milk  is.  .full  of  eyes  and 
holes.  1649  Blithe  Eng.  Intprov.  Impr.  (1653)  143  A  Mud, 
or  Sludg  . .  which  is  very  soft,  full  of  Eyes  and  Wrinckles. 
1688  R.  Holme  Armory  in.  v.  244  Bad  cheese  ..  full  of 
Eyes,  not  well  prest.  1710  J.  Clarke  Rohault's  Nat.  Phil. 
(1729)  I.  20  Those  large  Spaces  which  we  call  the  Eyes  of 
the  Breach  1879  Miss  Jackson  Shropsh.  Word-bk .  s.  v., 

I  like  bread  full  of  eyes,  cheese  without  any. 

21.  A  loop  of  metal  or  thread  in  a  ' hook  and 
eye  esp.  that  used  as  a  fastening  in  dresses.  Also 
a  metal  ring  for  holding  a  rod  or  bolt,  or  for  a 
rope,  etc.,  to  pass  through. 

1599  Minsheu  Sp.  Diet .  (1623b  Hevilla .. hooks  and  eies 
of  siluer.  1611  Cotgr.,  Piton  ..  an  Eye  for  a  curtaine 
rod  [etc.],  a  1658  Cleveland  Pet.  Poem  23  My  Eyes  are 
out,  and  all  my  Button-moulds  Drop.  1697  Derham  in 
Phil.  Trans.  XX.  2  On  the  Top  I  left  an  Eye  in  the  Wire. 
1715  Desaguliers  Fires  Impr.  130  Two  Iron  Eyes  for  the 
ends  of  the  Axis  to  play  in.  1763  Del  Pino  Sp.  Diet ., 
Mdchos y  hembras ,  hooks  and  eyes.  1831  Brewster  Nat. 
Magic  x.  (1833)  247  Having  ..  made  it  [the  rope]  pass 
through  a  fixed  iron  eye.  1865  J.  C.  Wilcocks  Sea  Fisher¬ 
man  (1875)  35  A  piece  of  brass  wire  (having  eyes  turned 
at  the  ends'.  1880  W.  C.  Russell  Sailor  s  Sweetheart 
(1881)  II.  iv.  201  A  couple  of  scuttlebutts  lashed  . .  to  eyes 
in  the  bulwarks.  Mod.  The  stair-rods  are  too  large  for  the 
eyes. 

b.  A  loop  of  cord  or  rope  ;  esp.  '  the  circular 
loop  of  a  shroud  or  stay,  where  it  goes  over  the 
mast  ’  (Adm.  Smyth) ;  and  in  other  nautical  ap¬ 
plications.  Also  the  loop  at  one  end  of  a  bow¬ 
string. 

1584  R.  Scot  Discin'.  Witcher,  xm.  xxix.  277  Put  the  eie 
of  the  one  [cord]  into  the  eie  or  bowt  of  the  other,  a  1642 
Sir  W.  Monson  Naval  Tracis  m.  (1704)  345/2  An  Eye  or 
two,  and  a  Wall-knot.  1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1789b 
Collet  d'etai ,  the  eye  of  a  stay  placed  over  a  mast-head.  1797 
Nelson  in  Nicolas  Disp.  II.  324  Two  pair  of  main-shrouds 
cut  in  the  eyes.  1867  Smyth  Sailor  s  Word-bk.  275  Elliot - 
eye.  .is  an  eye  worked  overall  iron  thimble  in  the  end  of  a 
hempen  bower-cable,  to  facilitate  its  being  shackled  to  the 


chain  for  riding  in  very  deep  water.  Ibid.  283  Flemish  eye, 
particularly  applied  to  the  eye  of  a  stay,  which  is  either 
formed  at  the  making  of  the  rope  ;  or  by  dividing  the  yarns 
into  two  equal  parts,  knotting  each  pair  separately  and 
pointing  the  whole  over  after  parcelling.  1882  Nares  Sea¬ 
manship  (ed.  6)  9  The  eyes  of  the  rigging. 

22.  Arch,  (see  quot.  1888). 

1 727751  Chambers  Cycl.,  Eye  of  the  Volute.  1888  Gwilt 
A  rehit.  Gloss.  1277  Eye,  a  general  term  signifying  the 
centre  of  any  part  :  thus  the  eye  of  a  pediment  is  a  circular 
window  in  its  centre.  The  eye  of  a  dome  is  the  horizontal 
aperture  on  its  summit.  The  eye  of  a  volute  is  the  circle 
at  the  centre,  from  whose  circumference  the  spiral  line  com¬ 
mences. 

b.  transf.  in  Conchology. 

x755  Genii.  Mag.  XXV.  32  Volute,  is  that  twist  of  spirals 
which  winds  round  the  axis  or  columella,  diminishing  by 
degrees,  and  ending  in  a  point  called  the  eye.  Ibid.  34  The 
eye  [of  the  shell]  is  perfectly  white,  and  shaped  like  a  nipple. 

+  23.  Anat.  Eye  of  the  knee  :  the  knee-cap. 

£1400  Lanfranc' s  Cirurg.  177  To  kepe  )?is  ioynture  from 
harm,  is  ioyned  )>eron  a  round  boon  &  . .  of  summen  it  is 
clepid  J>e  of  knee. 

24.  Typog.  fa.  =  the  Face  of  a  type.  [Fr. 
ceil  ]  b.  The  enclosed  space  in  the  letters  d,  e,  o,  etc. 

1676  Moxon  Reg.  Triuni  Ord.  Lit.  Typo.  22  In  the 
Parallel  of  23  draw  a  line  for  the  Eye,  from  the  inside  of  e 
to  the  outside  on  the  right  hand.  1736  Bailey  (folio),  Eye 
(with  Printers)  is  sometimes  used  for  the  thickness  of  the 
types  or  characters  used  in  Printing;  or  more  strictly  the 
graving  in  relievo  on  the  top  or  face  of  a  letter.  Mod.  The 
eyes  of  the  type  are  filled  up. 

25.  Artificial  eye ;  also  simply  'eye’:  A  glass 
imitation  of  the  natural  eye. 

1832  Babbage  Econ.  Manuf.  §  235, 1 . .  determined  to  think 
of  the  dolls’  eyes  . .  I  satisfied  myself  that  the  eyes  alone 
would  produce  a  circulation  of  a  great  many  thousand 
pounds.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.  s.  v.  Eye,  Artificial  eye,  a 
thin  shed  or  concavo-convex  piece  of  glass  or  enamel, 
coloured  in  imitation  of  a  natural  eye,  which  is  introduced 
beneath  the  lid  when  the  eye  has  been  enucleated.  1888 
Eitcycl.  Brit.  XXIII.  90/2  Artificial  eyes  are  inserted,  .and 
the  specimen  is  then  placed . .  to  dry. 

26.  Glass  eye.  a.  =  prec.  b.  also  simply 
'eyes’ :  A  pair  of  spectacles,  c.  =  Bull’s  eye. 

15. .  Kennedy  Agst.  Mouth-Thankless  v.  (in  Evergreen ), 
In  thy  Bag  thou  beirs  thyne  Een.  1710  Ace,  Death  Tom 
WJiigg  11.  39  A  Glass  Eye,  the  Workmanship,  .of  the  Famous 
Gualtero.  1719  D’Urfey  Pills  III.  18  A  pair  of  Glass  Eyes 
to  clap  on  my  Nose.  1785  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett  Juvenile 
Indiscretions  (1786)  I.  62,  I  must  put  on  my  eyes.. yes,  I 
see  I  was  mistaken.  1886  Pall  Mall  G.  22  Dec.  5/1  The 
pale  rays  of  the  sun  show  through  the  glass  eyes  on  deck. 
1890  Coues  Handbk.  Ornithology  66  Glass  eyes,  of  all  sizes 
and  colours,  may  be  purchased  at  a  moderate  cost. 

IV.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

27.  General  relations  :  a.  attributive,  (portions 
or  natural  appendages  of  the  eye)  as  eye-brim, 
-orbit,  -place,  -root,  -socket',  (actions,  properties, 
qualities,  sensations  of  or  pertaining  to  the  eye) 
as  eye-craft,  -encounter,  -glance,  -level,  -love,  -plea¬ 
sure,  -range,  -reach,  -search,  - sparkle ,  -tear, 
-wrinkle ;  (surgical  appliances  for  examining  or 
operating  on  the  eye)  as  eye-cup,  -douche,  -forceps, 
-instrument,  -speculum,  -syringe ;  eye-like,  adj. ; 
b.  objective,  as  eye-clearer,  -doctor,  -guard,  -irri¬ 
gator,  -protector',  eye-bedewing,  -beguiling,  -be¬ 
wildering,  -bewitching,  -brightening,  -dazzling, 
-delighting,  -distracting,  -glutting,  -offending, 
-overflowing,  -pleasing,  -rejoicing,  -retorting, 
-searing,  -trying,  etc.,  also  with  indirect  obj.  eye- 
sweet,  adjs. ;  eye-ward  adv. ;  eye-casting,  -de¬ 
vouring,  -watering  vbl.  sbs.  C.  locative  as  eye- 
blurred,  -bold,  -starting  adjs. ;  eye-earnestly  adv. ; 
instrumental  as  eye-charmed,  -checkt,  -reasoning, 
-seen  adjs. ;  parasynthetic  and  similative  as  eye- 
blue,  -headed,  -tipped. 

1612  J.  Tayi.or  (Water  P.)  To  Sir  R.  Douglas,  This  king¬ 
dom  weeps  . .  With  . .  *eye-bedewing  verse.  1645  Quarles 
Sol.  Recant,  i.  4  Heart-corrupting,  j’eye-beguiling  Gold. 
1637  Gillespie  Eng.  Pop.  Cerent,  iv.  ix.  46  The  . .  ’eye-be¬ 
witching  farding,  of  fleshly  shew.  1831  Carlyle  Sort.  Res. 
11.  ix,  *Eye-bewildering  chiaroscuro.  1839  Bailey  Festus 
xix.  (1848)  225  Within,  the  dome  Was  *eyeblue  sapphire. 
1592  Warner  Alb.  Eng.  vii.  xxxvii.  168  She  *eie-blur'd, 
and  adiudged  Praies  the  dastard’st.  1606  Sylvester  Du 
Bartas  it.  iv.  11.  Magnificettce  424  Th’  *eye-bold  Eagle 
never  fears  the  flash.. of  Lightning.  1641  Milton  Ch. 
Govt.  Wks.  1738  I.  58  Some  *eye-brightning  Electuary  of 
Knowledge  and  Foresight.  1729  T.  Cooke  Tales,  Pro¬ 
posals ,  tj-c.  185  The  Caitiff  trembles,  and  his*Eyebrims  flow. 
1553  T.  Wilson  Rhet.  (1580)  88  By  suche.  .good  ’eye  cast- 
yng  :  thei  shall  alwaies  bee  able . .  to  speake  what  that  ought. 
1649  G.  Daniel  Tr  inarch..  Hen.  V,  ccclxii,  Amazement  but 
Enthralls  *Eye-Charm’d  Spectators.  1654  Gayton  Pleas. 
Notes  11.  iv.  47  He  forgot  his  Table,  till  *eye-checkt  to  his 
duty.  1883  R.  Turner  in  Gd.  Words  Dec.  790/2  The  pretty 
little  Eyebright.  .had  at  one  time  a  great  reputation  as  an 
’,eye-clearer.  1639  Horn  &  Robotham  Gate  Lang.  Uni. 
Ixxvi.  heading,  Of  opticks  (*eye-craft)  and  painting.  1874 
Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  *Eye-cttp ,  a  cup  for  washing  the  eye- 
hall.  1601  Chester  Love's  Mart.  Cantocs  xlv.  (1878) 
147  ’Eye-dazling  mistries.  1757  Dyer  Fleece  11.  574  The 
tribe  of  salts  . .  ’ eyedelighting  hues  Produce.  1887  Hissey 
Holiday  on  Road  87  Windmills,  .always  charming  features 
in  the  prospect,  life-giving  and  eye-delighting.  1873  Brown¬ 
ing  Red  Cot/.  Nt.-cap  1473  Monsieur  Leonce  Miranda  ate 
her  up  With  *eye-devouring.  1885  E.  D.  Hale  in  Harpers 
Mag.  Mar.  558^  They  are  as  good  as  any  “eye-doctor.  1884 
Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *Eye  douche,  an  instrument  by  means  of 
which  a  stream  of  water  or  medicated  fluid  can  be  applied  to 
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the  surface  of  the  eye.  1818  Keats  Endymion  i.  360  Sweep¬ 
ing,  *eye-earnestly,  through  almond  vales.  1833  Lamb  Elia 
Ser.  11.  i.  (18651  241  A  momentary  *eye-encounter  with  those 
stern  bright  visages.  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  iv.  37  His  coun- 
tenaunce.  .scornefull  *ey-glaunce  at  him  shot.  1827  Keble 
CJtr.  Y.  Visit.  Sick,  Your  keen  eye  glances  are  too  bright. 
1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  vii.  9  To  them  that  covet  such  *eye- 
glutting  gaine  Proffer  thy  giftes.  1884  Health  Exhib.  Catal. 
128/1  Gauze  Wire  ^Eye-Guards.  1874  Knight  Diet .  Mcch., 
*  Eye-headed  Bolt,  a  form  of  bolt  having  an  eye  at  the  head- 
end.  1884  Syd.Soc.  Lex.,  *  Eye-irrigator,  a  coil  of  narrow 
lead  tubing,  .readily  bent  to  fit  the  orbit  and  the  surface  of 
the  lids,  .through  which  a  constant  current  of  warm  or  cold 
fluid  is  maintained.  1611  Cotgr.,  Miraillet ,  a  Thorne- 
backe  which  hath  on  either  of  her  sides  . .  a  great  *eye-like 
spot.  1879  Lubbock  Sci.  Lect .  ii.  51  Many  of  the  hawk- 
moth  caterpillars  have  eye-like  spots.  1863  Ouida  Held  in 
Bondage  (1870)  92  And  *eye-love expires.  1806  J.  Grahame 
Birds  of  Scot.  77  A  melancholy,  *eye-o’erfiowing  look.  1595 
Shaks.  John  hi.  i.  47  Patch’d  with  foule  Moles,  and  *eye- 
offending  markes.  1858  H.  Miller  Rambl.  Geol.  11.  xii. 
434  The  snout  of  the  Dipterus  was  less  round  ;  it  bore  no 
marks  of  the  ^eye-orbits.  1869  Blackmore  Lorna  D.  ii. 
(ed.  12)  10  A  light  came  through  my  *eye-places.  1580 
Sidney  Arcadia  (1622)  6  Medowes,  enamelled  with  all  sorts 
of  *eie-pleasing  flowers.  1677  Gale  Crt.  Gentiles  II.  iv. 
446  His  spirit  hath  garnished,  .the  Heavens,  i.  e.  decked 
them  with  those  eye-pleasing  gloriose  lights.  1617  Mark¬ 
ham  Caval.  1.  53  If  you  preserue  your  Mare  for  beautie,  and 
*eye-pleasure.  1884  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  *  Eye-protectors. 
1880  Miss  Broughton  Sec.  Th.  1.  xii,  The  very  instant 
he  is  out  of  *eye-range.  1622-62  Heylin  Cosmogr.  in. 
(1682)  12  They  had  so  long  together  lain  in  ^eye-reach.  1839 
Bailey  Festus  xx.  (1848)  234  *Eye-reasoning  man.  1645 
Quarles  Sol.  Recant,  v.  23  Full  heaps  of  *  eye-rejoicing 
gold.  1818  L.  Hunt  Foliage,  Orig.  Poems  28  As  on  the 
*eye-retorting  dolphin’s  back  That  let  Arion  ride  him. 
1791  Cowper  Odyss.  ix.  458  All  his  *eye-roots  crackled 
in  the  flames.  1657  Reeve  God’s  Plea  for  Nineveh 
153  All  our  lip  reverence,  ^eye-search,  feet-lackyng,.  ear- 
bibbing  . .  scarce  bring  forth  a  conspicuous  Penitent. 
1871  Palgrave  Lyr.  Poems  116  The  keen  torrents  of  *eye- 
searing  light.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xlii.  (1856)  382 
*Eye-seen  growth.  1841-44  Emerson  Ess.,  Hist.  Wks. 
(Bohn)  1. 10  Whose  *eye-sockets  are  so  formed  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  such  eyes  to  squint.  1854  Owen  Skel.  <$* 
Teeth  (1855)  13  The  eye-sockets,  .are. . large,  and  usually 
with  a  free  and  wide  intercommunication  in  the  skeleton. 
1870  Emerson  Soc.  8j  Solit.,  A’&s.Wks. (Bohn)  III.  90  Laugh¬ 
ter  and  blushes  and  *eye-sparkles  of  men  and  women.  1794 
Coleridge  Relig.  Rinsings  iv,  Fear,  the  wild-visaged,  pale, 
*eye-starting  wretch.  1598  J.  Dickenson  Greene  in  Cone. 
(1878)  124  Which  spoyle  their  stommacks  with  vnsauory 
myxtures,  thereby  to  seeme  *eye-sweete.  1645  Rutherford 
Tryal  4*  Tri.  Faith  (1845)  187  Not  only  God,  but  all  his 
instruments  . .  must  be  eye-sweet  to  us.  1863  Manch. 
Exam.  22  May,  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  peculiarly 
‘eye-sweet’.  1616  W.  Forde  Semi.  42  The  hearts  griefe 
and  the  *eie-teares  must  goe  together.  1791  E.  Dar¬ 
win  Bot.  Gard.  11.  142  The  Cherub  train  . .  with  wonder 
touch  the  sliding  snail,  Admire  his  *eye-tip’d  horns. 
1887  Sat.  Rev.  14  May  703/1  Colours  worked  on  highly 
glazed  *eye-trying  paper.  1891  Daily  News  3  Nov.  5/3 
Placidly  sharp  fat  face,  puckered  *eyeward  (as  if  all  gravitat¬ 
ing  towards  the  eyes).  1840  Hood  Up  the  Rhine  61  This 
gaping,  and  *eye-watering.  1851  H.  Melville  Whale 
I.  xvi.  113  Such  *eye-wrinkles  are  very  effectual  in  a 
scowl. 

28.  Special  comb. :  +  eye-apple,  the  apple  of  the 
eye ;  eye-baby,  the  image  of  the  spectator  seen  in 
another’s  eye  ;  eye-bar,  a  steel  or  iron  bar  having 
an  eye  or  hole  at  either  end,  used  in  bridges ;  eye- 
blight,  something  that  blights  or  dims  the  eye ; 
eye-blink,  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  (cf.  Blink 
sb.%  3)  ;  eye-blinking  vbl.  sb.  (cfT  Bunk  v.  6),  a 
half-closing  of  the  eye  (to  what  is  indecorous)  ; 
eye-bone,  the  bony  circle  round  the  eye,  the 
orbit ;  +  eye-brine,  tears ;  +  eye-cast,  an  act  of 
casting  the  eye,  a  glance  or  look ;  eye-copy,  a 
copy  made  by  the  hand,  with  the  aid  of  the  eye 
only  ;  eye-dawn,  the  dawn  or  first  appearance  (of 
a  feeling)  in  the  eye  ;  +  eye-dolp  =  eye-socket ; 
eye-dot  =  eye-speck  ;  eye-dotter,  a  small  brush 
used  in  graining  wood  in  imitation  of  bird’s-eye 
maple ;  eye-drop,  a  tear ;  eye-end,  that  end 
of  a  telescope  to  which  the  eye  is  applied ;  +  eye- 
flap  =  Blinker  2  b;  f  eye-form  (see  quot.) ; 
eye-handle  (of  a  spade,  etc.),  a  handle  having 
an  eye  or  hole ;  +  eye-hope,  hope  arising  from 
the  appearance  of  a  thing ;  +  eye-lamp,  lamp 
or  light  of  the  eye  ;  eye-lens,  the  lens  nearest 
the  eye  in  an  optical  instrument ;  eye-light,  ( a ) 
the  light  of  the  eye,  ( b )  a  light  (candle  or  lamp) 
for  the  eye ;  eye-limpet  (see  quot.)  ;  eye-line, 

( a )  the  field  or  range  of  vision,  ( b )  in  pi.  the 
lines  above  and  below  the  eye  of  a  bird ;  eye- 
loop  =  Eye-hole,  a  loop-hole;  eye-memory  (see 
quot.)  ;  eye  and  ear-observation  (see  quot.) ; 
eye-observation,  an  observation  taken  by  the  eye 
alone  ;  eye-opener,  (a)  U.  S.  a  draught  of  strong 
liquor,  esp.  one  taken  in  the  morning,  (b)  some¬ 
thing  that  throws  sudden  light  on  a  subject  or  that 
makes  clear  what  was  dark  and  ambiguous,  (c) 
something  which  causes  keen  surprise ;  eye-parley, 
communication  by  interchange  of  looks ;  +  eye- 
pearl,  a  facet  in  a  compound  eye ;  eye-pedicel, 
eye-peduncle,  Zool.  a  pedicel  or  peduncle  sup¬ 
porting  an  eye  ;  eye-peeper  =  Eye-lid  ;  eye- 
point  =  Eye-spot  ;  eye-probe  (see  quot.)  ;  eye- 


purple  (see  quot.)  ;  eye-rim  (see  quot.)  ;  eye- 
scope  =  Eye-shot  ;  eye-seed,  in  pi.  seeds  which, 
when  blown  into  the  eye,  are  said  to  remove 
foreign  substances  ;  +  eye  (Jen)-seke  [see  Seke], 
eyesickness;  yearning;  -)•  eye-set  a.,  set  down  by 
eye-witnesses,  trustworthy;  eye- shade,  a  shade  for 
the  eyes,  ( a )  one  worn  or  used  as  a  protection 
from  the  light ;  ( b )  a  hood  attached  to  a  microscope 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  lateral  rays  to  the  eye  ; 
+  eye-sick  a.,  affected  by  things  one  sees  ;  eye- 
siren  (see  quot.) ;  eye-sketch  —  Eye-draught  ; 
eye-sorrow,  (a)  suffering  through  the  eye,  ( b )  = 
Eye-soke;  eye-speck,  an  eye  consisting  of  a 
single  speck,  a  rudimentary  eye ;  eye-stalk,  the 
stalk  or  peduncle  supporting  the  eye  ;  =  eye-pedun¬ 
cle  ;  eye-star  (see  quot.) ;  eye-stone,  (a)  a  stone 
resembling  an  eye,  ( b )  (see  quot.  1828);  +  eye- 
streams,  tears ;  eye-structure  (see  quot.)  ;  eye- 
sucker  (see  quot.)  ;  eye-sweep,  a  survey  with  the 
eye ;  eye-trap,  something  to  catch  or  deceive  the 
eye,  a  specious  appearance ;  eye-trick,  a  trick  of 
the  eye,  a  covert  glance ;  eye-tube,  the  tube  of 
the  eye-piece  in  a  telescope  ;  f  eye-vein,  a  branch- 
vein  ;  eye-verdict,  the  evidence  of  the  eyes  ;  eye- 
wages,  such  wages  as  eye-service  deserves  ;  eye- 
waiter,  one  who  waits  for  a  look  from  his  master  as 
indicative  of  his  will ;  =  Eye-servant  ;  eye-wash, 
awash  or  lotion  for  the  eye,  also  Jig. ;  eye-wattle, 
a  wattle  or  excrescence  near  the  eye  of  a  bird ; 
eye-web,  membrane  covering  the  eye  (e.g.  of  a 
mole)  ;  eye-wise  a.,  wise  in  appearance  ;  f  eye- 
worm,  a  worm  in  the  eye,  in  quot.  Jig. ;  eye- 
worship,  adoration  performed  by  the  eye ;  eye- 
wright,  one  who  cures  eyes.  Also,  Eye-ball, 
-beam,  -bite,  etc. 

1658  A.  Fox  tr.  IViirtz  Surg.  11.  ix.  81  If  a  party  hath  re¬ 
ceived  a  Wound  in  the  Eye  Apple . .  then . .  [etc.]  1890  Coues 
Fieldff  Gen.Ornith.n.  iv.271  Our  own  reflection,  diminished 
to  the  size  of  the  eye-baby  ’.  1890  Daily  News  16  Apr.  6/6 
Such  important  pieces  as  the  *eye-bars  of  suspension  bridges. 
1800  Coleridge  Piccolom.  v.  iii,  Therefore  are  they  *eye- 
blights,  Thorns  in  your  foot-path.  1867  Dixon  New  Atner. 

I.  xii.  143  And  in  an  *eye-blink,  Carter  fell  to  the  ground 
dead.  1891  Pall  Mall  G.  29  Oct.  2/1  It  is  a  pity  that  in 
these  days  of  sham  prudery  and  *eye-blinking  such  conver¬ 
sations  cannot  be  reproduced.  1793  Holcroft  Lavatcfs 
Physiog.  vii.  47  *Eyebones  with  defined,  .firm  arches.  1606 
Davies  Sir  T.  Overbury  Wks.  (Grosart)  13  The  Judge.. 
Powders  his  words  in*Eye-brine.  1672  J.  Howard  MadCouple 

II.  in  JHazl.  Dodsley  XV.  346  There’s  two  of  them  that  make 
their  love  together,  By  languishing  *eye-casts.  1883  I.  Tay¬ 
lor  Alphabet  iv.  §  2  I.  207  An  early  eye -copy  of  a  portion 
of  the  inscription.  1820  Keats  Ode  to  Psyche  20  Tender 
xeye-dawn  of  aurorean  love.  1513  Douglas  HZneis  in.  x. 
15  Off  his  *E  dolp  thm  flowand  blude  and  attir  He  wische 
away.  1878  M’Kendrick  in  Encycl.  Brit.  VIII.  81 6/1 
Eye-specks  or  *eye-dots  met  with  in  Medusae,  Annelidae, 
etc.  1873  Spon  Workshop  Rec.  Ser.  1.  422  Some  grainers 
use  small  brushes  called  maple  *eye-dotters . .  for  forming 
the  eyes.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  iv.  v.  88  That  Tyranny. . 
Would . .  haue  wash’d  his  Knife  With  gentle  *eye-drops.  1790 
Roy  in  Phil.  Ti'ans.  LXXX.  154  This  piece  of  mechanism 
in  the  *eye-end  of  the  telescope.  1878  Lockyer  Stargazing 
3 11  The  eye-end  changes  its  position  rapidly.  1611  Cotgr. 
s.  v.  Oeilleres,  A  bridle  with  ^eye-flaps  fora  fore-horse.  1775 
Ash,  Eye  flap.  1551  Recorde  Pathw .  Knowl.  1.  Def.  B  ij  b, 
A  figure  moche  like  to  a  tunne  fourme,  saue  that  it  is  sharp 
couered  [1574  cornered]  at  both  the  endes.  .and  that  figure  is 
named  an  *yey  [1574  eye]  fourme.  1880  Catal.  Tool  Wks. 
Sheffield  24  The  spades  above  No.  4  have  *Eye  Handles. 
1580  Sidney  A  rcadia  (1622)  351  *Eye-hopes  deceitfull  proue. 
1600  J.  Lane  Tom  Tel-troth  noDaigne  with  your  *eye-lamps 
to  behold  this  booke.  1871  Lockyer  Elem.  Astron.  §  468  We 
get  an  inverted  image  at . .  the  focus  of  the  *eye-lens.  1879 
Newcomb  &  Holden  Astron.  63  The  eye-lens  E  receives  the 
pencil  of  rays,  and  deviates  it  to  the  observer’s  eye.  1824  J. 
Bowring  Batavian  Anthol.  59  The  brightest  of  stars  is  but 
twilight  Compared  with  that  beautiful  *eye-light.  1869  J. 
M artineau  Ess.  II.  378  Eyelight  comes  out  to  mingle  with 
the  daylight  that  comes  in.  1891  Farmer  Slang,  *  Eye-limpet 
an  artificial  eye.  1839  Bailey  Festus  (1854)  532  One  un¬ 
limited  *eye-line  of  pure  space.  1885  Pall  Mall  G.  7  Nov. 
4/1  A  flycatcher  sits  lengthwise  upon  a  branch.  How 
beautiful,  .its  white  eye-lines  and  barred  forehead.  1866 
Cornh.  Mag.  Nov.  543  On  its  walls  [may  still  be  traced]  the 
*eye-loops  for  arrows.  1880  Pall  Mall  G.  20  Mar.  3/2  Closely 
akin  to.  quickness  of  perception  is  *eye-memory,  or  ‘  the 
impressing  by  will  on  memory  things  which  we  have  seen’. 
1879  Newcomb  &  Holden  Astron.  79  ^Eye-and-ear  observa¬ 
tion.  .is  . .  the  part  which  both  the  eye  and  the  ear  play  in 
the  appreciation  of  intervals  of  time.  The  ear  catches  the* 
beat  of  the  clock,  the  eye  fixes  the  star.  1889  Daily  News 
3  Jan.  5/3  The  camera  ..  gives  more  reliable  results  than 
mere  *eye  observations.  1865  Dickens  Mut.  Fr.  iv.  xvi. 
(C.  D.  ed.)  513  That  transatlantic  dram  which  is  poetically 
named  an  *eye-opener.  1870  Mark  Twain  Innoc.  Abr. 
xv.  no  The  uneducated  foreigner  could  not  even  fur¬ 
nish  ..  an  Eye-Opener.  1879  N.  <y  Q.  15  Feb.  140  His 
lecture  must  have  been  a  lively. .eye-opener  for  the  som¬ 
nolence  of  a  cathedral  town.  1884  E.  T.  Hooker  in  Amer. 
Missionary  (N.  Y.)  April,  The  ability  manifested  in 
the  discussion  . .  would  have  been  an  eye-opener  to  Dr. 
Tucker.  1651  Charleton  Eph.  <$*  Cimm.  Matrons  xx.  (1668) 
33  The  *Eye-parly  between  Leander  and  Hero.  1665 
R.  Hooke  Micrographia  179  There  may  be  by  each  of 
these  *eye-pearls,  a  representation  to  the  Animal  . .  as 
in  a  man’s  eye  there  is  a  Picture  or  sensation  in  the 
Retina.  1854  Woodward  Mollusca  (1856)  24  The  *eye- 
pedicels  of  the  snail.  1852  Dana  Crust.  1.  440  The  acicle 
of  the  outer  antennre  is  . .  seldom  shorter  than  the  *eye- 
peduucle.  1786  Mad.  D’Arblay  Diary  25  Dec.,  When 


my  poor  *eye-peepers  are  not  quite  closed,  I  look  to  the 
music-books.  1856-8  W.  Clark  Van  der  Hoeven’s  Zool. 

1.  51  Animals  without  *eye-point  and  tail.  1868  Browning 

Ring  Sp  Bk.  1.  633  The  scrutinizing  eye-point  of  some  star. 
i860  Mayne  Exp.  Lex.,  *  Eye-probe,  Surg.,  name  for  a 
probe  having  an  eye  or  small  hole  at  one  end.  1886  Daily 
News  24  Sept.  5/1  A  substance  termed  the  visual  purple 
of  the  eye.  Now,  this  *eye-purple  is  eminently  sensitive  to 
the  action  of  light.  1874  Knight  Diet.  Mcch .,  *  Eye-rim, 
a  circular  single  eye-glass,  adapted  to  be  held  to  its  place 
by  the  contraction  of  the  orbital  muscles.  1891  R.  Kip¬ 
ling  City  Drcadf.  Nt.  iv.  24  They  can  declare  truthfully 
the  name  of  every  ship  within  *eye-scope.  1886  Britten  & 
Holland  Plant-n.  172  *Eye-seeds  . .  Probably  Salvia  Ver- 
benaca.  c  1485  Digby  My st.,  Mary  Maga.  1 577,  I  am  so 
wexyd  with  *3en  sueke,  pat  [etc.].  1632  Lithgow  Trav. 

x.  507  So  may  some  Stoicall  Reader  mis-conster.  .this 
*eye-set  History.  1866  K.  R.  C.  in  N.  $  Q.  10  Mar. 
196  An  *eye-shade  of  card-board  . .  is  more  useful  than 
ornamental.  1650  Bp.  Hall  Balm  Gil.  299,  I  have  long 
since  left  to  be  *eyesick.  1594  J.  Dickenson  Arisbas 
(1878)  62  That  *eye-Syren,  alluring  not  with  the  sound, 
but  at  the  sight.  1774  M.  Mackenzie  Maritime  Sum. 
84  He  may.,  sound  the  Depths  of  the  Water,  and  mark 
them  on  an  *Eye-sketch  of  the  Coast.  1793  Smeaton 
Edy stone  L.  §  317  Of  this  column,  I  made  an  eye-sketch 
at  the  time.  .  1828  Carlyle  Misc.  (1857)  I.  132  The  law  of 
Destiny  which  dooms  them  to  such  unspeakable  ^‘eye- 
sorrow  ’.  1837  —  Fr.  Rev.  11.  vi.  vi,  So  many  Courtiers  . . 
are  an  eyesorrow  to  the  National  Guards.  1839  Todd 
Cycl.  Anat.  II.  130/2  The  *eye-specks  are  situated  a  little 
way  behind  the  head.  1880  Bastian  Brain  iii.  61  The 
simple  ‘eye-specks*  of  some  of  the  lower  Worms.  1854 
Woodward  Mollusca  (1856)  25  The  snail  affords  a  remark¬ 
able,  though  familiar  instance,  when  it  draws  in  its  *eye- 
stalks.  1880  Huxley  Crayfish  i.  24  At  the  ends  of  the  eye- 
stalks  are  the  organs  of  vision.  1834  Southey  Doctor 
Pref.  I.  41  So  many  featherlets  leading  up  to.. the  gem  or 
*eye-star,  for  which  the  whole  was  formed.  1677  Plot 
Oxfordsh.  129  An  Ophthalmites,  or  some  sort  of  *Eye-$tone. 
1828  S.  F.  Gray  Suppl.  to  Pharmacopo:ia  143  Guernsey  eye- 
stone  being  put  into  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  works  its  way 
out  at  the  outward  corner  and  brings  out  any  strange  sub¬ 
stance  with  it.  1865  Emanuel  Diamonds,  etc.  163  These 
stones  [onyx]  are  also  termed  by  jewellers  ‘  eye-stones  ’.  1594 
Southwell  M.  Magd.  Fun.  Tcares  85  Would  our  eyes  be  so 
dry,  if  such  *eie-streams  were  behovefull  ?  1888  F.H.  Hatch 
Gloss.  Terms for  Rocks  11  *  Eye-structure.  In  this  structure . . 
the  foliated  and  secondary  minerals  are  arranged  in  layers 
round  the  larger  original  constituents,  producing  lenticular 
forms  which  often  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  eyes.  1744 
Baker  in  Phil.  Trans.  XLIII.  35,  I  shall.,  distinguish 
it  by  the  Name  of  *Eye- Sucker,  as  that  Name  conveys 
an  Idea  of  the  Manner  how  it  lives.  1753  Chambers 
Cycl.  Supp.,  Eye-sucker,  a  small  sea  insect,  which  is 
sometimes  found  fixed  by  the  snout  to  the  Eyes  of  sprats. 
1865  E.  Bukritt  Walk  to  Land’s  End  440  When  you 
have  taken  your  first  *eye-sweep,  you  cannot  say  which 
goddess  is  the  fairest.  1785  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett  Juvenile 
Indiscr.  (1786)  I.  4  The  ^eye-trap  of  a  good  house.  1825 
Blackw.  Mag.  XVIII.  152  A  got-up  thing — a  mere  eye- 
trap.  1603  Florio  Montaigne  iii.  v.  (1632)  487  Galba. . 
perceiving  him  and  his  wife  beginne  to  bandy  *eye-trickes 
and  signes.  1779  Dollond  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXIX.  332 
The  *  eye-tube  which  contains  the  wires  of  the  telescope. 
!837  Goring  &  Pritchard  Microgr.  6  The  elongation  or 
contraction  of  the  length  of  the  body,  by  means  of  the 
eye-tube.  1545  Raynold  Byrth  Mankynde  43  They 
sende  into  each  of  the  caules  innumerable  small  *eye  veynes. 
1657  S.  W.  Schism  Dispach’t  198  Dr.  H.  would  persuade 
us  to  beleeve  against  our  *eye-verdict.  1620  Sanderson 
Semz.  I.  150  They  do  Him  but  eye-service,  and  He  giveth 
them  but  *eye-wages.  a  1734  North  Lives  II.  249  Most 
of  them  were  but  *eye-waiters.  1866  Cornh.  Flag.  Sept. 
361  Not  all  the  hair-pins,  and  *eye- washes,  and  affectations 
can  equal  it.  1884  C.  T.  Buckland  Sk.  Soc.  Life  India  ii. 
45  Most  officers  of  any  tact  understand  the  meaning  of  eye¬ 
wash.  1889  F.  A.  Guthrie  Pariah  1.  i,  He  came  up  to  me 
with  some  eyewash  or  other  about  our  being  neighbours  at 
Gorsecombe  now.  1868  Darwin  Anim.  <$•  PI.  1.  vi.  188  A 
long-beaked  carrier,  having  large  *eye-wattles.  1883  W.  S. 
Dugdale  tr.  Dante's  Purgatorio  xvn.  188  Through  which 
thou  couldst  see  no  better  than  a  mole  does  through  his 
*eyeweb.  1876  Lowell  Poet.  Wks.  (1870)  472  When  those 
*eye-wise  . .  shall  be  lost  In  the  great  light.  1591  Lyly 
Endym.  in.  iv.  45  Love  is  but  an  *eye  worme,  which  onely 
tickleth  the  head  with  hopes,  a  1674  Milton  Prose  Wks. 
(Jod.),  *  Eye-worship.  1656  Heylin  Surv.  France  28  My 
hostess,  .perswaded  me  to  this  holy  *eye-wright. 

+  Eye,  sb. 2  Ohs.  [Used  erroneously  for  Nye, 
neye  ;  a  neye  =  an  eye .  Cf.  Addek,  Eytas,  etc.] 
A  brood  (of  pheasants). 

c  1430  Bk.  Hawkyngin  Rel.  Ant.  I.  296,  I  have  founde  a 
covey  of  pertrich  . .  and  eye  of  fesaunts.  1579  E.  K.  Gloss . 
.Spenser's  Sheph.  Cal.  Apr.  118.  1669  Worlidge  Syst. 

Agric.  (1681)  252  When  you  have  found  an  Eye  of  Pheasants 
.  .place  your  Nets  hollow,  loose,  and  circular-wise.  1725  in 
Bradley  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Pheasant . 

f  Eye,  sb.'-'’  Obs.  rare—1.  In  5  pi.  eyen.  (Of 
doubtful  meaning  :  perh.  some  error.) 

c  1440  Bone  Flor.  845.  Syr  Garcy  went  crowlande  for  fayne 
As  rampande  eyen  do  in  the  rayne. 

Eye  (3i),  v.  [f.  Eye  sb. *] 

I.  fl.  trans.  To  perceive  with  the  eyes;  to  see. 
lit .  and  fig.  Obs . 

1583  Stanyhurst  A  ends  iv.  (Arb.)  102  Eyest  thou  this 
filthood?  1632  J.  Hayward  Xx.Biondis  Eromena  77  Never 
in  her  life-time  ever  eyed  the  Princesse  a  more  pleasing 
spectacle.  1655  Gurnall  Chr.  in  Arm.  1.  64  They  . .  who 
in  the  performing  of  divine  duties,  eye  not  God  through 
them.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  x.  690  The  paths  of  gods  what 
mortal  can  survey?  Who  eyes  their  motion?  1779  J.  New¬ 
ton  in  Gluey  Hymns  iii.  No.  58  His  heart  revives,  if  cross 
the  plains  He  eyes  his  home. 

2.  To  direct  the  eyes  to,  fix  the  eyes  upon,  look 
at  or  upon,  behold,  observe.  Often  with  a  word 
or  phrase  indicative  of  some  feeling  (e.g.  anger, 
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suspicion,  wonder,  etc.).  To  eye  askance ,  askant : 

see  Askance,  Askant. 

1566  T.  Stapleton  Ret.  Untr.  Jewel  iv.  148  Gentle 
Reader  !  Eye  M.  Jewel  wel.  1610  Shaks.  Temp,  m.  i.  40 
Full  many  a  Lady  I  haue  ey’d  with  best  regard.  1682  Sir 
T.  Browne  Chr.  Mor.  12  Eye  well  those  heroes  who  have 
held  their  heads  above  water.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xvii. 
443  They.. eye  the  man,  majestic  in  distress.  1797  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  Italian  xvii,  They  eyed  the  prisoners  with 
curiosity.  1838  Dickens  Nzc/i.  Nick,  ii,  The  public., 
were  eyeing,  .the  empty  platform.  1848  M.  Arnold  Tris¬ 
tram  fp  Iscult  Poems  (1877)  215  The  knights  eyed  her  in 
surprise.  1883  W.  C.  Russell  Sea  Queen  III.  xii.  271  My 
father  eyed  her  askant. 

Jig.  1689  Hickeringill  The  Ceremony- MongerN\is.  (1716) 
II.  437  Eying  nothing  of.  .the  Beauties  of  the  Mind. 

+  b.  To  look  upon,  regard  as  (so  and  so).  Obs. 

1659  W.  Brough  Sacr .  Priuc.  240  Eying  men  as  mortal 
and  mutable.  1673  Janeway  Heaven  on  E.  (1847)  67  We 
do  not  sufficiently  eye  God  as  the  fountain,  .of  all  our  ex¬ 
cellency. 

3.  To  keep  an  eye  on  ;  to  observe  narrowly. 

1586  A.  Day  Eng.  Secretary  11.  (1625)  101  At  one  time  or 
other  I  have,  .eyed  the  demeanours,  issues  and  dispositions 
of  sundry  humors.  1611  Bible  i  Sam.  xviii.  9  And  Saul 
eyed  Dauid  from  that  day.  1639  Fuller  Holy  War  iv. 
xxvi.  (1647)  215  It  being  good  to  eye  a  suspicious  person. 
1667  Pepys  Diary  (1877)  V.  385,  I  observed  my  wife  to  eye 
my  eyes  whether  I  did  ever  look  upon  Deb.  1672  Sir  T. 
Browne  Lett.  Friend  (1712)  33  In  consumptive  Diseases 
some  eye  the  Complexion  of  Moles.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xiii. 
36  He  sat,  and  ey’d  the  sun,  and  wished  the  night ;  Slow 
seemed  the  sun  to  move.  1797-1804  Bewick  Brit.  Birds 
(1847)  I.  139  He.  .succeeded  in  eyeing  the  bird  to  the  distant 
passage,  .by  which  it  entered  and  left  its  nest.  1812  H.  & 

.  Smith  Rej.  Addr.  xiii.  (1873)  120,  I’ve  stood  and  eyed  the 

uilders.  1877  H.  A.  Page  De  Quincy  I.  iv.  81  Had  eyed 
the  lad  hovering  about  the  house. 

f  4.  To  have  or  keep  in  view;  to  aim  at  (a  mark). 
Of  an  expression,  text,  etc. :  To  refer  to.  Obs. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  ii.  iv.  7  The  aymed  marke,  which  he 
had  eide.  1594  West  2 nd Pt.  Symbol.  §  219  In  which  are 
chiefly  to  be  eyed  the  matter  and  forme.  1621-31  Laud 
Sev.  Serin.  (1847)  34  The  letter  of  the  psalm  reads  David. . 
the  spirit  of  the  psalm  eyes  Christ.  1625-8  tr.  Camden's 
Hist.  Eliz.  hi.  (1688)  367  God,  whom  alone  I  eyed  and  re¬ 
spected.  1659  Fuller  App .  Inj.  Innoc.  (1840)  563  This 
my  expression  did  eye  another  person.  1669  Penn  No  Cross 
xxii.  §  3  Let  the  Glories  of  another  World  be  ey’d.  1771 
Wesley  W/cs.  (1872)  V.  201  Therefore,  eye  him  in  all. 

1 5.  intr,  a.  To  look  or  appear  to  the  eye.  b. 
To  have  an  eye  to ,  look  to.  Obs . 

1606  Shaks.  Ant.  $  Cl.  1.  iii.  97  Mybecommings  kill  me, 
when  they  do  not  Eye  well  to  you.  1627-77  Feltham  Re¬ 
solves  1.  xiv.  22  As  if  one  were,  for  the  contentment  of  this 
life  ;  and  the  other,  eying  to  that  of  the  life  to  come. 

II.  6.  trails.  To  furnish  with  eyes,  in  senses  20 
and  21  of  the  sb. 

1854  T.  Morrall  Needle-making  30  In  that  [stage]  of 
eying . .  4,000  [needles]  per  hour  are . .  easily  produced.  1867 
F.  Francis  Angling  i.  (1880)  48  On  the  tails  eye  hang  a 
triangle  also  eyed.  1883  Harper's  Mag.  933/1  The  ends 
of  the  strands  are  *  eyed  ’. 

Hence  Eye'ing  vbl.  sb.,  the  action  of  the  vb.  Eye. 

a  1732  T.  Boston  Crook  in  Lot  (1805)  3  A  wise  eying  of 
the  hand  of  God  in  all  we  find  to  bear  hard  upon  us. 

Eye,  obs.  form  of  Awe,  Egg. 

Eyeable  (oi'ab’l),  a.  [f.  Eye  v.  +  -able.]  That 
may  be  seen  by  the  eye  ;  also,  that  may  be  looked 
upon  with  pleasure  ;  sightly. 

1839  Bailey  Festus  (1852)  458  The  furthest  things  on  all 
sides  eyeable  Are  village  temples  tapering  to  the  skies. 
1887  Times  (weekly  ed.)  19  Aug.  12/1  They  take  very  good 
care  to  make  their  goods  ‘  eyeable  ’  and  attractive  to 
purchasers.  1890  Sat.  Rev.  13  Sept.  327/2  Dr.  Hime  has 
spared  no  pains  in  making  the  pages  eyeable. 

Eyeass,  obs.  form  of  Eyas. 

Eye-ball  (oi-bpl).  [f.  Eye  sb}  +  Ball.]  =  Ball 
of  the  eye.  a.  The  apple  or  pupil,  b.  The  eye 
itself  within  the  lids  and  socket. 

a.  1592  Shaks.  Ven.  <5-  Ad.  1 19  Hold  up  thy  head :  Look 
in  mine  eye  balls.  1607  Heywood  Wont.  Kilde  Wks.  1874 
II.  101  Your  companie  is  as  my  eie-ball  deere.  1614  Beaum. 
&  Fl.  Wit  at  Sev.  Weapons  1.  i,  The  brow  of  a  Military 
face  may  not  be  offensive  to  your  generous  eyeballs,  a  1839 
Praed  Poems  (1864)  II.  397  A  fitful  light  in  his  eyeball 
glistened.  1871  R.  Ellis  Catullus  lxiv.  219  Ere  . .  these 
dimly  lit  eye-balls  Feed  to  the  full  on  thee. 

b.  1590  Shaks.  Mids.  N.  in.  ii.  369  Crush  this  hearbe 
into  Lysanders  eie,  Whose  liquor  hath  this  vertuous  pro- 
pertie,  To.  .make  his  eie-bals  role  with  wonted  sight.  1668 
Dryden  Did.  Emp.  11.  i,  I  feel  . .  my  eyeballs  rowl.  1798 
Coleridge  Anc.  Mar.  vi.  xx,  Their  stony  eye-balls  glitter’d 
on  In  the  red  and  smoky  light.  1802  Home  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XCII.  354  The  eye-lid  is  very  loose  upon  the  eye-ball.  1866 
Kingsley  Herew.  xv.  214  An  arrow  was  in  his  eyeball.  1876 
Foster  Phys.  111.  ii.  503  The  eyeball  is  moved  by  six  muscles. 

Eye-beam  (si  ■bDm).  [f.  Eye  sb}  +  Beam.]  A 
beam  or  glance  of  the  eye. 

1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  iv.  iii.  28  So  sweete  a  Kisse  the 
golden  Sun  giues  not . .  As  thy  eye  beames.  a  1639  T. 
Carew  To  a  Lady ,  Through  those  Crystalls  our  soules 
flitting,  Shall  a  pure  wreathe  of  eye-beames  twine.  1785 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett  Juvenile  Indiscr.  (1786)  II.  212  Her 
eye  beams  shoot  through  my  soul.  1841-4  Emerson  Ess. 
Ser.  1.  vi.  (1876)  155  Read  the  language  of  these  wandering 
eye-beams. 

+  Eye-bite,  v.  Obs.  rare.  [f.  Eye  sbJ  +  Bite  v.] 
trans.  To  bewitch  with  the  eye. 

1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witcher,  iii.  xv.  50  The  Irishmen. . 
affirme,  that  notonelie  their  children,  but  their  cattell  are. . 
eyebitten,  when  they  fall  suddenlie  sicke.  1658  Phillips, 
F.yebitey  to  fascinate  or  bewitch  by  a  certain  evil  influence 
from  the  eye.  1721-1800  in  Bailey. 


Hence  +  Eye-biter,  one  who  ( eye-bites  +  Eye- 

biting’  vbl.  sb.  and  ppl.  a . 

1584  R.  Scot  Discov.  Witcher,  in.  xv.  50  The  Irishmen. . 
terme  one  sort  of  their  witches  eybiters.  1585  J.  Higgins 
tr.  Junius '  Nomenclator  427  Fascinus,  a  bewitching  or 
eye-biting.  1656  T.  Ady  Candle  in  Dark  u.  104  Calling 
them  eye-biting  witches. 

Eye-bolt  (submit).  [f.  Eye  sb. 1  +  Bolt  sbl]  A 
bolt  or  bar  having  an  eye  at  one  end,  to  receive 
a  hook,  ring,  etc. 

1769  Smeaton  in  Brand  Newcastle  (1 7  Qg)  II. App.  586 The 
stones  may  be  laid  hold  of  by  eye-bolts  fixed  in  holes  bored 
with  a  jumper.  1794  Rigging  <$•  Seamanship  I.  35  They 
are  mostly  fitted  with  a.  .sprig-eye-bolt  driven  in  the  middle 
of  their  ends.  1859  F.  A.  Griffiths  Artill.  Man.  (1862) 
1 16  They  hook  the  fixed  blocks  to  the  eye-bolts. 

Eye-bree.  [f.  Eye  sb.1  +  Bree  j^.1] 

t  a.  =  Eye-lid.  Obs.  +  b.  =  Eye-lash.  Obs. 
c.  =  Eye-brow.  Obs.  exc.  Sc.  and  dial. 

a.  c  1000  Sax.  Leechd.  I.  352  Niwe  £ate  cyse  ofer^eseted 

mid  l?a  eagbrajwas.  c  1300  Song  agst.  Retinues  in  Pol. 
Songs  (Camden)  239  Sene  is  on  is  browe  Ant  on  is  e^e- 
brewe,  That  [etc.].  1562  Turner  Herbal  11.  137b,  The 

juice  of  it  [mustarde].  .is  good. .for  the  roughnes  of  the  ey- 
brees.  1604  T.  Wright  Passions  1.  vii.  29  The  fornication 
of  a  woman  shall  be  knowen  by  the  lifting  vp  of  her  eyes, 
and  in  her  eye-bries.  1617  Markham  Caval.  v.  17  All 
those  long  and  stifle  haires  which  growe  close  aboue  his 
vpper  eye-brees.  1787  in  Grose  Provinc.  Gloss.  >  Suppl. 

b.  1577  B.  Googe  Hercsbach's  Husb.  (1586)  117  Ahorse 
when  he  beginnes  to  be  olde,  his  temples  waxe  hollowe,  his 
eye  bries  gray.  1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  67  Into  the  same 
hue  do  they  dy  their  eie-breis,  and  eye-browes. 

C.  1776  Herd  Scot.  Songs  I.  210  And  the  sweat  it  dropt 
down  Frae  my  very  eye-brie,  a  1803  Jamieson  Water- 
Kelpie  43  (in  Scott  Minstr.\  Of  filthy  gar  his  ee-brees  war. 
1862  Dialect  of  Leeds  257  ‘  Ee-brees’,  eyebrows.  Mod.  Sc. 
He  is  dirt  up  to  the  very  ee-brees. 

Eyebright  (ai’broit),  a.  and  sb.  [f.  Eye  sb}  + 
Bright.] 

+  A.  adj.  Bright  to  the  eye,  clear.  Obs.  rare —  1. 

1607  Lingua  11.  v.  in  Hazl.  Dodsley  IX.  381  The  shooting 
stars,  Which  in  an  eye-bright  evening  seem  to  fall. 

B.  sb.  1.  The  popular  name  of  the  plant 
Euphrasia  officinalis,  formerly  in  repute  as  a 
remedy  for  weak  eyes  ;  =  Euphrasy. 

1533  Elyot  Cast.  Helthe  (1541)  1 1  b,  Thynges  good  for  the 
eyes:  Eyebryght :  Fenell.  1585  Lloyd  Treas.  Health  xii. 
E  vij,  Take  of  the  wood  of  Aloes,  of  eybright  [etc.].  1612 

Drayton  Poly-olb.  xiii.  202  He  Fumitorie  gets,  and  Eye- 
bright  for  the  eye.  1671  Salmon  Syn.  Med.  iii.  xxii.  399 
Eye  bright,  .strengthens  the  head,  eyes  and  memory,  clears 
the  sight.  1718  Quincy  Compl.  Disp.  79  Eyebright  flowers 
in  June.  1758  Mrs.  Delany  Life  <3*  Corr.  III.  507  The 
purple  vetch  and  eyebright  soften  the  golden  furs  and  glow¬ 
ing  heath.  1848  C.  A.  Johns  Week  at  Lizard  271  We  find 
. .  eye-bright  with  thick  fleshy  leaves.  1883  R.  Turner  in 
Gd.  Words  Dec.  790/2  The  pretty  little  Eyebright.  .had  at 
one  time  a  great  reputation  as  an  eye-clearer. 

b.  attrib.  Prepared  from  euphrasy.  Also  in 
names  of  other  plants  or  medicaments  used  as 
remedies  for  weak  sight. 

1597  Gerard  Herbal  1.  lxii.  §  3.  85  Eiebright  Cow 
wheate.  1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Farme  43  Drinke 
euerie  morning  a  small  draught  of  Eye-bright  wine.  1648 
Hunting  of  Fox  39  The  Eye-bright  water  of  Repentance. 
1656  Ridgley  Pract.  Physick  118  Ey-bright  oyl  made  of 
the  flowers  of  Succory.  1747  Wesley  Prim.  Physic  (17 62) 
60  Use  Eyebright  Tea  daily.  1884  Miller Plant-n.,  Eye- 
bright  Cow-wheat.  The  genus  Bartsia. 

+  2.  ?  ‘  A  kind  of  ale  in  Elizabeth’s  time  *  (La¬ 
tham).  Obs. 

1610  B.  Jonson  Alch.  v.  i,  Men  and  women,  .[have]  been 
seen  to  flock  here.  .In  days  of  Pimlico  and  Eye-bright. 

Eyebrow  (orbrau).  [f.  Eye  sbA  +  Brow.  Not 
in  OE.,  which  had  only  eagbrsew  Eye-bree.] 

1.  The  fringe  of  hair  along  the  upper  orbit  of 
the  eye,  more  or  less  arched  in  appearance. 

1585  J.  Higgins  tr.  Junius'  Nomcnclator  27  Supercilium, 
the  ridge  of  haire  aboue  the  eye  lids  or  the  eye  browes.  1600 
Shaks.  A.  Y.  L.  11.  vii.  149  The  Louer,  with  a  wofull  ballad 
Made  to  his  Mistresse  eye-brow.  1691  Ray  Creation  11. 
(1692)  32  Above  stand  the  Eye-Brows,  to  keep  any  thing 
from  running  down  upon  the  eyes.  1741  Monro  Anat. 
Nerves  (ed.  3)  79  An  arched  Ridge  is  extended,  on  which 
the  Eye-brows  are  placed.  1813  Scott  Triermain  in.  xxvi, 
Shade  thine  eyebrows  with  thine  hand,  i860  F roude  Hist. 
Eng.  VI.  276  He  had  the  arched  eyebrow,  .of  the  beautiful 
Plantagenet  face. 

b.  pi.  Artificial  imitations  of  the  same,  app. 
made  of  mouse-skin. 

1703  Steele  Tend.  Husb.  iii.  i,  Pr’y  thee,  wench,  bring 
me  my  black  eyebrows  out  of  the  next  room.  1718  Prior 
Another  Reas.  Affliction  Poems  270  The  Slattern  had  left 
in  the  Hurry.  .Her  Lady’s  Complexion  and  Eyebrows  at 
Calais.  —  On  the  same  Poems  271  If  we  don’t  catch  a 
Mouse  To-night,  Alas  !  no  Eye-brows  for  To-morrow. 

2.  Anat.  (see  quot.  1840). 

1806  Med.  Jml.  XV.  208  The  organ  of  finding  and  re¬ 
collecting  places  manifested  itself  strongly  in  the  corners  of 
his  eye-brows.  1840  G.  Ellis  Anat.  74  The  eyebrows. . 
are  two  curved  prominences  formed  by  the  orbicularis  and 
occipitofrontalis  muscles. 

3.  Arch.  a.  A  moulding  over  a  window,  b. 
(See  quot.  1842). 

1703  T.  N.  City  Sf  C.  Purchaser  $  Annulet,  .in  Architec¬ 
ture,  .a.  .Tince,  Eye-brow.  1832  tr.  Tour  Germ.  Prince 
IV.  iv.  162  Hatfield  is  built  of  brick  ;  only  the  eyebrows  of 
the  windows .  .&c.  are  of  stone.  1842  Gwilt  A  rchit.  Gloss. 
971  Eyebrow ,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  fillet. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1718  Prior  Another  Reas.  Affliction  Poems  270  Her  Eye¬ 


brow-Box  one  Morning  lost.  1760  Goldsm.  Cit.  W.  (1840) 
Your  nose- borers  . .  eyebrow-pluckers,  would  all  want 
read.  1854  Hooker  Himal.  Jrnls.  I.  iii.  66  Prominence 
of  eyebrow  region. 

Hence  Eye  browed  a.,  furnished  with  eyebrows ; 
transf  (of  a  hill),  having  a  growth  of  trees  re¬ 
sembling  an  eyebrow.  Eye  browless  a.,  without 
eyebrows. 

1833  J.  Hodgson  in  J.  Raine  Mem.  (1858)  II.  314  Steep 
scars,  fringed  and  eye-browed  with  wild  natural  wood.  1859 
Jephson  Brittany  i.  2  Flock  of  white-eyebrowed  goats. 
1868  Dickens  Uncomnt.  Trav.  xxv,  Those  four  male 
personages,  .complexionless  and  eyebrowless.  1884  Miss. 
Herald  Sept.  375  They  never  yet  had  heard  of  such  a  thing 
as  an  eyebrowless  child. 

Eye  brow,  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  trans.  a.  To 
frown  (a  person)  out  of;  in  quot.  with  indirect 
pass.  b.  To  provide  with  (distinct)  eyebrows. 

1837  T.  Hook  Jack  Brag  x ix,  Rougeing,  powdering,  eye- 
browing,  and  all  concomitant  stage  tricks.  1876  Mrs. 
Whitney  Sights  §  Ins.  iii.  15,  I  find  it  is  only  the  unusual 
things,  .that  you  are  eyebrowed  out  of. 

Eyed  (aid),  ppl.  a.  [f.  Eye  r&l  +  -ed 

1.  Furnished  with  eyes. 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus  iv.  1459  Youre  father  is  insleighte 
as.  Argus  eyed,  c  1430  Lydg.  Bochas  Prol.  (1544)  54  A 
prince.. Eyed  as  a  tigre  with  reason  and  foresight.  1553 
Eden  Treat.  Newe  Ind.  (Arb.)  15  An  Elephant,  .is  . .  eyed 
lyke  a  swine.  1579  Spenser  Sheph.  Cal.  Sept.  203  For 
Roffy  is  wise,  and  as  Argus  eyed.  1643  Prynne  Sov.  Power 
Pari.  App.  154  He  who  even  now  seemed  eyed,  eared, 
strong  and  flourishing ;  will  suddenly  wax  blind,  deafe,  and 
fall  to  nothing.  1832  Tennyson  CEnone  196  A  wild  and 
wanton  pard,  Eyed  like  the  evening  star. 
fig.  1869  R*  Lytton  Orval  117  The  eyed  air  Sees  not. 

b.  With  adj.  prefix,  as  Argus-,  bhte-,  fierce-, 
hollow-,  two-,  ivet-eyed ;  see  the  adjs. 

+  e.  Gifted  with  sight,  clear-sighted,  sharp- 
sighted.  Also  fig.  Wide  awake  to.  Obs. 

1584  T.  Bastard  Chrestoleros  (1880)  82  Men  ..  Eyde  to 
their  profit,  but  blinde  to  their  paine.  1596  Spenser  F.  Q. 
iv.  iii.  7  They  were  both  so  watchfull  and  well  eyde,  That 
[etc.].  1618  Rowlands  Sacred  Mem.  45  Borne  blind  they 

knew..  And  most  miraculous,  now  perfect  ey’d.  1632  J. 
Hayward  tr.  Biondi's  Eromena  87  A  god,  though  blinde, 
yet  eyed  sufficiently  to  spie  out  two  spirits. 

2.  Furnished  with  an  eye.  Cf.  Eve  20,  21. 

1804  Abernethy  Surg.  Observ.  215  By  means  of  an  eyed 
probe.  1886  Academy  22  May  358/2  Mr.  Hall  invented 
eyed-hooks  [in  fly-fishing]. 

3.  Marked  or  ornamented  as  with  eyes  ;  dappled, 
spotted.  Eyed  Hawk-Moth  ( Smerinthus  Occlla- 
tus )  :  a  moth  of  the  family  Sphingidx. 

1815  Shelley  Alastor  450  Soft  mossy  lawns .. eyed  with 
blooms.  1821  Keats  Lamia  50  Eyed  like  a  peacock.  1825 
Berry  Encycl.  Herald.  I.,  Eyed . .  a  term  used  in  speaking 
of  the  variegated  spots  in  the  peacock’s  tail.  1843  West- 
wood  Brit.  Moths  I.  7  Smerinthus  Ocellatus.  The  Eyed 
Hawk-Moth.  1878  Browning  Poets  Croisic  53  That  which 
perks  and  preens  The  eyed  wing.  1889  in  Elvin  Diet. 
Heraldry. 

Eye*-draught.  [f.  Eye  sb.1  +  Draught.]  A 
drawing  or  plan  made  by  the  eye,  not  by  actual 
measurement. 

1773  Gentl.  Mag.  265  Eye  Draught  of  the  Solway  Moss. 
1793  Smeaton  Edystone L.  §  20 note,  The  print,  .appears  to 
be  made  from  an  Eye  Draught.  1823  P.  Nicholson  Pract. 
Build.  170  To  take  the  dimensions  of  a  place  . .  make  an 
eye-draught.  1875  Proctor  Expanse  Heav.  273  The  stars 
.  .being  copied  by  eye-draughts  from  the  charts. 

Eyeful,  sb.  [f.  Eye  sb -1  -f  -ful.]  a.  As  much 
as  the  eye  can  take  in  at  once.  b.  A  minute  quan¬ 
tity;  a  wink  (of  sleep). 

1832  J.  Wilson  in  Blackw.  Mag.  XXXI.  865  We  prefer  a 
miniature  picture  of  the  Swiss  Giantess  to  the  giantess  her¬ 
self — an  eyeful  for  one  to  an  armful  for  ten.  i860  Reade 
Cloister  Sp  H.  II.  37  You  drop  off  again,  and  get  about  an 
eyeful  of  sleep  :  lo,  it  is  tinkle,  tinkle,  for  matins.  1876  D. 
Stevenson  in  Gd.  Words  687  [We]  with  large  eye-fuls  took 
the  landscape  in. 

Eyeful,  a.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  [f.  Eye  sb}  +  -ful.] 
f  a.  Plainly  to  be  seen.  b.  Careful ;  observant. 

c  1611  Chapman  Iliad  x.  396  He  hung  them  up  aloft  upon 
a  tamarisk  bough  As  eyeful  trophies.  1855  Robinson  Whitby 
Gloss,  s.  v.,  ‘  He’s  varry  eeful  over  his  brass  he  is  careful  in 
laying  out  his  money.  ‘  Be  eeful  *,  mind  what  you  are  about. 

Eye-glass  ai'glas),  sb.  [f.  Eye  sb}  +  Glass.] 
1 1.  The  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye.  Obs. 

1611  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  1.  ii.  268  Your  eye-glasse  Is  thicker 
then  a  Cuckolds  Horne. 

2.  A  glass  to  shield  or  protect  the  eye. 

1823  J.  Badcock  Dom.  Amuscm.  65  Wearing  a  visor  with 
eye-glasses  in  it. 

3.  t  a.  A  magnifying  glass,  a  microscope  (obs.). 
b.  In  mod.  use,  a  lens  of  glass  or  crystal  for  as¬ 
sisting  defective  sight.  Double  eye-glass,  ( pair  of) 
eyeglasses :  two  such  lenses  mounted  side  by  side  so 
as  to  assist  the  sight  of  both  eyes ;  the  name  is  by 
usage  restricted  to  a  pair  of  lenses  to  be  held  in 
the  hand  or  kept  in  position  by  a  spring  on  the 
nose  ;  those  which  are  secured  by  pieces  of  metal 
placed  over  the  ears  being  called  spectacles. 

1767  Harmer  in  Phil.  Trans.  LVII.  283,  I  have  often 
found,  by  the  help  of  an  eye-glass,  that . .  I  passed  over  great 
multitudes  of  eggs.  1807  Director  I.  233  He  uses  his  eye¬ 
glass  more  than  his  prayer-book.  1859  G.  Meredith  R. 
Feverel xxix.  Eyes  are  bearable,  hut  eye-glasses  an  abomina¬ 
tion.  1863  Miss  Braddon  Eleanor's  Viet.  (1878)  I.  ii. 
17  The  old  man  put  a  double  gold  eyeglass  over  his. nose, 
and  began  to  read.  1883  F.  M.  Peard  Contract,  xxvii.  She 
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fancied  there  had  been  something  of  the  eye-glass  manner 
about  him.  1883  F.  M.  Crawford  Dr.  Claudius  iii,  She 
wore  gold-rimmed  eyeglasses. 

4.  The  lens  at  that  end  of  any  optical  instrument 
to  which  the  eye  is  applied. 

1664  Phil.  Frans.  I.  2  He  useth  three  Eye-Glasses  for  his 
great  Telescopes.  1672  Gregory  in  Rigaud  Corr.  Sci.  Men 
(1841)  II.  242  The.  .plano-convex  eyeglass.  1704  Newton 
Opticks  1. 1.  viii.  (1721)  92  A  pretty  good  Perspective,  .made 
with  a  concave  Eyeglass.  1782  Ramsden  in  Phil.  Trans. 
(1783)  LXXIII.  99  Thus  we  have  a  system  of  eye-glasses 
which  may  be  taken  out  of  the  telescope.  3816  J.  Smith 
Panorama  Sc.  Art  I.  484  The  focal  distance  of  the  eye¬ 
glass.  1837  Goring  &  Pritchard  Microgr.  56  The  solar 
focus  of  its  eye-glass.  1867  J.  Hogg  Microsc .  1.  ii.  31  The 
other  to  magnify  this  image,  and  from  being  next  the  eye  of 
the  observer,  called  the  eye-glass. 

5.  A  glass  adapted  for  the  application  of  reme¬ 
dies  to  the  eye. 

1842  Dunglison  Mod.  Lex.,  Eye  Glass,  Scaphium  ocu- 
lare.  1884  in  Syd.  Soc.  Lex.,  Eye-glass ,  a  hollow  cup¬ 
shaped  glass  for  applying  lotions  to  the  eye. 

Hence  Eyeglassed  a furnished  with,  an  eye¬ 
glass  or  eyeglasses. 

1848  Clough  Bothic  1.  9  Noble  ladies.  .Bowing  their  eye- 
glassed  brows.  1891  M.  E.  Mann  Winter's  Tale  II.  11.  iv. 
181  The  eyeglassed  young  man. 

Eye  glass,  v.  rare—1,  [f.  prec.  sb.]  Inins.  To 
look  at  through  an  eyeglass. 

1828  J.  Banion  Anglo-Irish  II.  221  Miss  Gore,  .employed 
herself. .  in  eye-glassing  Gerald. 

Eyehole  (orhJul).  [f.  Eye  +  Hole.]  a. 
The  cavity  or  socket  containing  the  orbit  of  the 
eye.  b.  A  hole  to  look  through.  c.  dial.  (See 
quot.) 

a.  1637  Rutherford  Lett,  lxxxviii.  (1862)  I.  227  Let 
their  eyes  rot  in  their  eye-holes,  who  will  not  receive  Him 
home  again.  1855  Robinson  Whitby  Gloss.,  Een-holes,  the 
eye-sockets.  1888  J.  Shallow  Templars  Trials  68  Wheat 
grows  through  the  eyeholes  of  the  skull. 

b.  1856  Kane  A?-ct.  Expl.  I.  xxx.  406  A  small  eye-hole 
.  .enabled  the  in-dwellers  to  peep  out.  1863  Sala  Breakfast 
in  Bed  (1864)  286  A  crumpled  bit  of  pasteboard  covered 
with  black  silk,  with  two  eyeholes  and  a  fringe  of  sham  lace. 
1878  Lockyer  Stargazing  47  The  stars  were  observed  . . 
through  an  eyehole,  sliding  on  a  fixed  arc. 

C.  1884  Holland  Gloss.  Chester  (E.  D.  S.),  Eye- hole, 
the  depressions  in  a  potato  from  which  the  buds  spring. 
1887  in  Darlington  Folk-speech  S.  Cheshire  (E.D.S.\ 
Eye-lash  (si  lsej).  [f.  Eve  sbi1  +  Lash.]  a.  The 
row  or  line  of  hairs  fringing  the  edge  of  the  eye-lid. 

b.  A  single  hair  from  the  same. 

1752  Sir  J.  Hill  Hist.  Anim.  535  Even  the  eyelashes  [of 
the  Simia]  are  like  ours.  1777  Robertson  Hist.  Amer.  II. 
68  Their  . .  eye-lashes  are  of  the  same  hue.  1813  Scott 
Rokeby  iv.  v,  The  eye-lash  dark,  and  downcast  eye.  1836 
Todd  Cycl.  Anat.  I.  306/2  Few  birds  ..  possess  eye-lashes. 
i860  Tyndall  Glac.  11.  i.  235  Looking  through  their  fingers 
or  their  eyelashes.  1883  Harpers  Mag.  Sept.  646/2  She 
fought  him  [Sleep]  to  the  last  eye-lash. 

Hence  Eye-lashed  ppl.  a.,  provided  with  eye¬ 
lashes  ;  in  quot.  transf. 

1854  Syd.  Dobell  Balder  i.  5  Little  window  in  the  wall, 
Eye-lashed  with  balmy  sprays  of  honeysuckle. 

t  Eye’last,  Eye’list.  Sc.  Obs.  [1  f.  Eye  sb. i 

+  ME.  lest,  last  fault.] 

1.  A  flaw,  deformity,  defect. 

1591  R.  Bruce  Serin.  Bviij,  The  last  eyelast  that 
appeareth  in  this  denunciatioun  is  this.  1606  Sc.  Acts  pas. 
VI  (1816)  557  Ony  defaulte  or  Eilest,  be  j>e  quhilk  thericht 
or  possessioun  of  the  saidis  landis  may  be  challangeit.  1610 
J.  Melvill  Diary  (1842)  761  They  fand  thrie  or  foul- 
dangerous  eyelistis  that  they  could  not  digest.  1624  Cal- 
derwood  Ep.  Chr.  Brother  12  The  uncomely  eye-lasts  re¬ 
quired  to  be  introduced  upon  the  sound  work  of  this  Sacra¬ 
ment.  1768  Ross  Helenore  142  From  any  ee-list  I’m  free. 

2.  A  grievance,  grudge  ;  ill-will,  malice. 

1584  J-  Carmichael  in  Wodr.  Soc.  Misc.  (1844)  415  To 
repare  all  bygane  elistis.  1595  in  Pitcairn  Crim.  Trials  I. 
349  All  and  sindrie  personis  amangis  quhome  deidlie  feid 
and  eleist  is  presentlie  standing.  1644  D.  Hume  Hist. 
Douglas  87  These  two  lived  after  . .  without  suspition, 
grudge,  or  eye-list  on  either  partie. 

Eyeless  (aides),  a.  [f.  Eye  sb.1  +  -less.] 

1.  Without  eyes.  a.  Of  certain  animals  :  Having 
no  eyes.  b.  Of  a  needle :  Made  without  an  eye. 

c.  Of  a  plant,  etc. :  Without  buds. 

1570  in  Levins  Manip.  91.  a  1822  Shelley  Assassins 
ii.  in  Ess.  <$•  Lett.  (Camelot)  171  The  eyeless  worms  of  earth. 
1848  Carpenter  Anim.  Phys.  12  In  ..the  great  cave  of 
Kentucky  are  found  numerous  small  eyeless  fishes.  1871 
Athenaeum  26  Aug.  275  Paris  has  sewers,  and  strange,  eye¬ 
less.  .beings  swarm  through  them. 

2.  Deprived  of  the  eyes,  having  the  eyes  removed. 

1592  Shaks.  Kom.'  Spjul.  v.  iii.  126  What  Torch  is  yond 
that  vainely  lends  his  light  To  grubs,  and  eyelesse  Sculles? 
1605  —  Lean  11.  vii.  96  Turne  out  that  eyelesse  Villaine. 
1671  Milton  Samson  38  Ask  for  this  great  deliverer  now, 
and  find  him  Eyeless  in  Gaza.  1725  Pope  Odyss.  xiii.  145 
The  vengeance  vowed  for  eyeless  Polypheme.  1812  Byron 
Ch.  Har.  11.  vi,  Through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole. 
1857.  Whittier  Poems ,  Wife  of  Manoah  is  An  eyeless 
captive.  1866  Kingsley  II crew.  xv.  194, 1  am  haunted  with 
spectres  eyeless  and  handless. 

3.  Blind,  sightless,  a.  Without  eyes  or  eyesight, 
lit.  and  Jig.  b.  Not  using  the  eyes,  undiscrimi¬ 
nating  ;  without  aid  from  the  eyes. 

1627-47  Fkltham  Resolves  164  The  eye-lesse  night.  1717 
Addison  tr.  Ovids  Met.  iii.  625  Pentheus  only  durst  deride 
The  Cheated  People,  and  their  Eyeless  Guide.  1766  G. 
Canning  Anti-Lucretius  111.  227  [He]  for  a  pilot  eyeless 


Chance  employ’d.  1814  Cary  Dante,  Purgatory  xm.  61 
As  never  beam  Of  noonday  visiteth  the  eyeless  man,  E’en 
so  [etc.].  1859  Tennyson  Idylls,  Vivien  106,  I  saw  the  little 

elf-god  eyeless  once.  1867  J.  Martineau  Chr.  Life  (ed.  4) 
464  Sunshine  is  of  no  use  in  an  eyeless  world.  1871  Morley 
Condorcet  Crit.  Misc,  (1878)  73  The  fortuitous  vagaries  of 
an  eyeless  destiny.  1877  Morris  Sigurd  in.  278  The 
hungry  eyeless  sword. 

4.  Not  to  be  reached  by  the  eye.  rare. 

1839  Bailey  Festus  (1848)  17/2  Like  stars..  They  shall 
ever  pass  at  all  but  eyeless  distance. 

t  Eyelest.  Obs.  Also  3  seielest.  [:— OE. 

*egellest ,  f.  egeleds  Aweless.]  Fearlessness. 

c  1275  Lay.  19291  Hii  dude  ofte  onwreste  al  for  heye-leste 
[e  1205  afie-leste]. 

Eyelet  (ablet), sb.  Forms:  4  oilet,  5  oylette, 
olyet,  -tte,  7  eielet,  eylet,  7-  eyelet.  [ME. 
oilet ,  a.  Fr.  ceillet ,  dim.  of  ceil  eye:  the  mod.  form 
is  influenced  by  association  with  Eye  and  -let.] 

1.  a.  A  small  round  hole  in  cloth,  sail-cloth, 
etc.,  worked  like  a  button-hole  for  the  passage  of 
a  lace,  ring,  or  rope  ;  also  Eyelet-hole.  b.  A 
short  metal  tube,  having  its  ends  flattened  for  the 
same  purpose. 

1382  Wyclif  Ex.  xxvi.  5  The  curtyn  shal  haue  fifti  oiletis 
in  either  parti.  1611  Speed  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  ix.  xv.  §9 
At  euery  Eylet  the  Needle  left  hanging  by  the  silke.  1627 
Capt.  Smith  Seaman's  Gram.  v.  23  Drawing  a  rope  thorow 
a  blocke  or  oylet  to  runne  vp  and  down,  a  1764  Lloyd  To 
G.  Colman,  Peeping  the  curtains  eyelet  through. 
transf.  1805  Wordsw.  Prelude  vii.  Wks.  (1888)  288/1  Wind¬ 
ing  up  his  mouth  . .  into  an  orifice  . .  a  lurking  eyelet,  small 
and  only  not  invisible. 

2.  An  aperture  or  loophole  for  observation ; 
rarely  for  the  discharge  of  missiles. 

c  1440  Promp.  Parv.,  Olyet,  hole  yn  in  a  walle.  c  1450 
Lonelich  Grail  x iv.  630  Forto  han  smeten  him  ..  Thorwh 
the  oylettes  ofhis  helm.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  lxiii, 
A  woman.. with  a  black  mask  on,  through  the  eyelets  of 
which  her  eyes  twinkled  strangely.  1851  Turner  Dom. 
Archit.  I.  vii.  336  In  which  there  are  loop-holes  or  eylets 
for  arrows.  1858  Bushnell  Nat .  §  Supernat.  iii.  (1864)  65 
Eyelet  of  observation. 

3.  A  small  eye.  lit.  and  fig. 

1799  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly  Mag.  VII.  139  With  eyelets, 
by  the  fat  flesh  squeez’d  together.  1835  Tail's  Mag.  II.  379 
Wicked  eyelets,  wicked  mouth,  Face  me  fairly,  tell  me 
truth  !  1848  Hardy  in  Proc.  Benu.  Nat.  Club  II.  335  Eye¬ 
lets  ( ocelli )  two,  small,  black.  1876  Hardy  Hand  Ethclb. 
II.  xlvi.  233  They  could  discern  eyelets  of  light. 

+  b.  A  small  eye  or  bud  of  a  plant  or  tree.  Obs. 
1600  Surflet  Countrie  F'arme  vi.  vi.  737  If  it  [the  vine 
stock]  haue  put  forth  any  eielet,  you  may  rub  it  off  with 
your  finger.  1616  Surfl.  &  Markh.  Country  Farme  348 
Shoots,  .full  of  sappe,  hauing  grosse  and  thicke-set  eyelets. 

4.  attrib.  and  Comb. 

1864  Webster,  Eyelet-ring,  a  small  ring  of  metal,  ivory, 
&c.  inserted  in  an  eyelet  to  prevent  wearing.  1874  Knight 
Diet.  Mech.,  Eyelet-punch ,  a  device  used  at  the  desk  for 
attaching  papers  together  by  eyeleting.  1880  Catal.  Tool 
Wks.  Sheffield  80  Best  bright  Eyelet  Closing  Pliers.  1883 
Harped s  Mag.  813/2  It  is  a  mere  eyelet  slit  of  a  strait. 

Eye  let  (ai'let),  v.  [f.  prec.  sb.]  iraus.  To 
make  eyelets  in  :  lit.  and  Jig. 

1832  Gen.  P. Thompson  Exerc.  (1842)  II.  323  The  cockneys 
.  .eyeleted  the  royalists  at  Brentford  in  1642. 

Hence  EyeTeted  ppl.  a.  Eyeleting  vbl.  sb. 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Eyeleting-machine ,  a  machine 
for  attaching  eyelets  to  garments  and  other  objects.  1885 
Newhall  in  Harper's  Mag.  Jan.  286/2  Self-feeding  eyelet¬ 
ing  machine,  foot-power.  1891  Ch.  Times  27  Feb.  209/3 
Advt.,  [A  card],  .eyeleted  for  hanging  up.  Mod.  Eyeleted 
luggage-labels. 

Eyeleteer  (oiletbu).  [f.  prec.  sb.  +  -eek.] 
(See  quot.) 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech. ,  Eyeleteer ,  a  stabbing  instrument 
of  the  work-table,  to  pierce  eyelet-holes. 

Eyelet-hole  (si-letihoul),  sb.  Forms:  6  ilet-, 
6-7  oylet-,  6-9  eylet-,  7  eylot-,  ilot-,  oilet-,  7-8 
ey(e)lid-,  8  eilet-,  9  oilete-,  7-  eyelet-,  [f. 
Eyelet  sb.  +  Hole.] 

1.  =  Eyelet  i  a ;  also  a  hole  for  inserting  a  metal 
eyelet  (see  Eyelet  i  b). 

1580  North  Plutarch  (16 76)  573  A  Brigandine  made  of 
many  folds  of  Canvas  with  Oy let-holes.  1599  A.  M.  tr. 
Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Physicke  184/2  The  thong  must  lye.  .on  the 
rupture,  which  must  on  both  his  sydes  have  2  eyletholes. 
1627  Capt.  Smith  Seaman's  Gram.  vii.  31  The  eylot  holes 
of  the  saile.  1658  A.  Fox  tr.  Wurtz'  Surg.  11.  xxiv.  144 
Splinters  made  . .  with  fitting  fillets  and  bands,  on  which 
there  are  small  eylid  holes.  1743  Zollman  in  Phil.  Trans. 
XLII.  365  A  sort  of  Boat  of  Turkey  Leather,  .with.  .  Eilet- 
holes  for  receiving  Hooks.  1762  Falconer  Shipwr.  11.  335 
The  reef-lines  next . .  Through  eyelet-holes  . .  were  reeved. 
1850  Carlyle  Latter-d.  Pamph.,  Dcnvning  Street  45  This 
poor  tailor’s-bodkin,  hardly  adequate  to  bore  an  eylet-hole. 
1861  Pearson  Early  $  Mid.  Ages  Eng.  206  Wool  and  flax, 
with  silk  for  the  lappets  and  the  eyelet  holes,  were  the  com¬ 
mon  materials. 

transf.  1599  Porter  Angry  Worn.  Abingd.  (Percy  Soc.) 
132  Twill  be  a  good  while  ere  you  wish  your  skin  full  of  ilet 
holes.  1634  Ford  P.  Warbeck  11.  iii,  Or  let  my  skin  be 
punch’d  full  of  oylet-holes  with  the  bodkin  of  derision. 

2.  a.  A  small  hole  for  the  purpose  of  obser¬ 
vation.  b.  A  hole 'or  slit  for  the  discharge  of 
missiles. 

a.  1797-1803  Foster  in  Life  <$•  Corr.  1846  I.  178  An 
eyelet-hole,  through  which  I  fancied  visions  of  entrancing 
beauty.  1848  W.  H.  Ainsworth  Lane.  Witches  1.  x,  Nor 
was  she  long  in  discovering  a  small  eyelet-hole  in  the  carv¬ 


ing  which  commanded  the  room.  1869  Latest  News  3  Oct. 
15  Scarcely  any  of  the  helmets  have  eyeletholes,  but  the 
viser  was  in  general  left  partly  open. 

b.  1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  It.  Jmls.  I.  606  Embrasures 
for  guns  and  eyelet  holes  for  musketry.  1879  Sir  G.  Scott 
Lect.  Archit.  I.  260  In  a  fortification  external  windows 
must  be  wholly  avoided  or  reduced  to  mere  eyelet-holes. 

3.  nonce-use  =  Eyehole  a. 

a  1845  Hood  Jack  Hall  xix,  Death,  .gave  a  wink,  As  well 
as  eyelet  holes  can  blink. 

Hence  Eyelet-hole  v.  a.  intr.  To  make  eye¬ 
let-holes.  b.  trans.  To  make  eyelet-holes  in  ;  to 
pierce  through  and  through  ;  to  riddle.  EyeTet- 
holed  ppl.  a.,  furnished  with  eyelet-holes.  Eye*- 
let-hoding  vbl .  sb. 

1747  Gentl.  Mag.  Feb.  71  These  lovers  are  to  eylet-hole 
one  another  in  Miss  Biddy’s  presence.  1590  Barwick  Disc. 
Manuall  Weapons  21  Ilet  holed  dublets  very  easie.  1845 
Dickens  Chimes  63, 1  introduced  pinking  and  eyelet-holeing 
among  the  men. 

Eyeliad,  obs.  var.  of  Oeillade. 

Eyelid  (oiTid).  [f.  Eye  sb.1  +  Lid.]  One  of 
the  lids  or  covers  of  the  eye,  distinguished  as  ttppcr 
and  lower ;  one  of  the  movable  folds  of  skin 
with  which  an  animal  covers  or  uncovers  the 
eye  at  pleasure. 

a  1240  Sawles  Warde  in  Cott.  Horn.  265  Swifte  as  )?e 
sunne  gleam  J?e  sc[heot  from  est  into  west,  ase  }?in]  ehe-lid 
tune'5  ant  openeS.  #  1300  Cursor  M.  19788  (Cott.)  Wit  ^is 
sco  lifted  hir  eien  lidd.  1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  R.  v. 

viii.  (1495)  1 14  A  foure  foted  beeste  wythout  eye  lyddes  is 
feble  of  syghte.  c  1400  Apol.  Loll.  74  His  ee  ledis  asken 
reson  of  men.  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  Aijb,  Put  it  thorow 
the  ouer  igh  lid  and  so  of  that  other.  1597  Shaks.  2  Hen. 
IV,  hi.  i.  7  O  Sleepe,  O  gentle  Sleepe,  how  haue  I  frighted 
thee  That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  mine  eye-lids  dQwne. 
1626  Bacon  Sylva  5$  87oThose  that  are  Pore-blinde . .  doe  much 
gather  the  Eye-lids  together.  1690  Locke  Hum.  Und.  11. 

ix.  (1695)  68  How  frequently  do  we  , .  cover  our  Eyes  with 
our  Eye-lids,  without  perceiving  that  we  are  at  all  in  the 
dark?  1752  Sir  J.  Hill  Hist.  Anim.  535  The  eyes  [of  the 
Simia].  .have  an  upper  and  under  eye-lid,  exactly  as  in  our 
own  species.  1814  Scott  Ld.  of  Isles  vi.  xv,  The  eyelid 
scarce  had  time  to  wink.  1855  Bain  Senses  <$•  Int.  1.  ii.  §  18 
Touching  the  edge  or  inner  surface  of  the  upper  eye-lid. 

Comb.  1870  Rolleston  Anim.  Life  31  The  eyelid-like 
valve  which  guards  the  entrance  of  the  great  veins. 

Jig.  1382  Wyclif  Job  xli.  9  His  e3en  as  e^elidis  of  the 
morntid.  1637  Milton  Lycidas  25  Under  the  opening  eye¬ 
lids  of  the  Morn  We  drove  afield.  1647  H.  More  Song  of 
Soul  11.  iii.  1.  xxv,  Gilded  clouds  Arching  an  eyelid  for  the 
glowing  Morn.  1862  B.  Taylor  Poets  Jrul.,  Mystic 
Summer,  And  sweeter  eyelids  has  the  Day. 

b.  Phrases .  +  To  hang  (a  thing)  by  the  eyelids  : 
to  keep  in  suspense.  To  hang  by  the  eyelids  : 
to  have  a  very  slight  hold,  be  in  a  dangerous 
position. 

1659  Burton's  Diary  (1828)  IV.  354,  I  would  fain  have 
things  at  an  end,  and  not  hang  them  by  the  eyelids  thus. 
1778  Gouv.  Morris  in  Sparks  Life  <Jr  Writ.  (18323  I.  177 
General  Lee’s  affair  hangs  by  the  eyelids.  1877  J.  T.  Fields 
Underbrush  (1881)  11  A  magic  quarto  ..  with  one  of  the 
covers  hanging  by  the  eyelids. 

+  EyeTy,  d.  Obs.  rare—1,  [f.  Eye  sb.1  +  -ly.] 
Visible  to  the  eye. 

1561  Daus  tr.  Bullinger  on  Apoc.  (1573)  252  b,  A  certeine 
eyely  and  euident  demonstration. 

Eyemark.  [f.  Eye  sb.1  +  Mark.]  a.  Some¬ 
thing  marked,  or  to  be  marked  by  the  eye;  an 
object  to  look  at;  a  spectacle.  Cf.  Footmark. 
f  b.  The  action  of  looking  upon,  marking  with 
the  eye ;  observation. 

1595  Southwell  Tri.  Death  (1596)  24  There  are.. better 
eie-markes  in  youre  fortune  than  a  sisters  losse.  1654 
tr.  Bchmen's  Myst.  Magnum  xl.  §  29.  272  Where  the  limit 
or  Eye  marck  stood.  1840  De  Quincey  Mod.  Superstit. 
Wks.  III.  327  Not . .  the  want . .  of  eyemarks,  where  all  is  one 
blank  ocean  of  sand. 

Eyepiece  (oi'pzs).  [f.  Eye  sb.1  +  Piece.] 

1.  Optics.  The  lens  or  combination  of  lenses, 
usually  two  in  number,  known  respectively  as  the 
field-glass  and  eye-glass ,  at  the  eye-end  of  a  tele¬ 
scope,  or  other  optical  instrument,  by  which  the 
image,  formed  by  the  mirror  or  object-glass,  is 
viewed  and  magnified. 

The  principal  kinds  of  eye-pieces  are  (a)  the  Huyghetiian , 
or  so-called  negative  from  the  fact  of  its  forming  the  image 
between  the  lenses;  ( b )  the  Ramsden,  or  common  astro¬ 
nomical,  called  positive  because  the  image  is  formed  outside 
the  field-glass ;  (c)  the  erecting  or  terrestrial  for  ordinary 
telescopes,  which  presents  the  object  in  an  erect  position. 

1790  Roy  in  Phil.  Trans.  LXXX.  155  The  common  eye¬ 
piece  with  two  convex  glasses.  1831  Brewster  Optics  xliii. 
360  Achromatic  eyepieces . .  may  be  composed  of  two  or  three 
lenses.  1867  J.  Hogg  Microsc.  1.  ii.  40  The  two  [eye-glass 
and  field-glass]  when  combined  are  termed  the  eye-piece. 
1878  Lockyer  Stargazing  iii  The  Achromaticity  of  the 
Huyghenian  Eyepiece. 

b.  attrib.  as  eyepiece  micrometer.  (See  quot.) 

1874  Knight  Diet.  Mech.,  Eye-piece  Micrometer,  a 
graduated  slip  of  glass  introduced  through  slits  in  the  eye¬ 
piece  tube,  so  as  to  occupy  the  center  of  the  field. 

2.  Australian. 

1880  Leeds  Mercury  16  Nov.  7  The  power  of  a  lazy  free- 
selector  to  ^ick  out  the  eye-piece  of  a  squatter’s  run. 

Eye-pit.  [f.  Eye  sb.1  +  Pit.]  a.  The  pit  or 
socket  of  the  eye.  b.  The  depression  between  the 
eye  and  the  orbit. 

c  1275  Death  241  (Cotton)  in  O.E.Misc .  182  Also  beodhis 


EYER. 

e^e-puttes  ase  a  brufen  led.  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  III. 
iii.  78  This  animal  [Antelope],  .has  deeper  eyepits  than  the 
former.  1846  J.  Baxter  Libr.Pract.  Agric.  I.  412  By  the 
depth  of  the  eye-pit  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
age  of  the  horse.  1879  E.  Arnold  Lt.  Asia  58  His  eye- 
pits  red  with  rust  of  ancient  tears. 

Eyer  (arai),  sb.  rare.  [f.  Eye  v.  +  -er  1.]  One 
who  eyes ;  one  who  looks  at ;  an  observer. 

1399  Langl.  Rich.  Rcdelcs  13  The  hende  Egle  the  eyere 
of  hem  all.  1611  Cotgr.,  Regardeur,  a  looker,  .eyer,  be¬ 
holder.  1654  Gayton  Pleas.  Notes  II.  iv.  47  The  sutorwas 
as  diligent  an  eyer  of  her.  1830  tr.  A  ristophanes'  Knights 
69  That  aged  eyer  of  the  bread. 

Eyer,  var.  of  Aire  v. 

Eyer,  obs.  form  of  Heir. 

Eyer(e,  obs.  f.  Air. 

+  Ey  e  rer.  Obs.  Also  5  ayrer.  [f.  eyre, 
var.  of  Aire  sb.2  or  v.  +  -ER1.]  A  brood  falcon. 
Also  attrib. 

1399  in  Archsol.  XXI.  89  Hit  was  a  eyrer  good  &  able,  to 
his  lord  ry^t  profitable,  i486  Bk.  St.  Albans  B  vij  a,  How 
a  man  shall  take  an  hawke  fro  the  Eyrer.  Who  so  takys  an 
hawke  from  the  Eyerer :  hym  behoueth  to  doo  wisely. 
1494  Act  11  Hen.  VII ,  c.  17  That  no  Man  take  any  Ayrer 
Faulcon  . .  nor  purposely  drive  them  out  of  their  Coverts. . 
to  cause  them  to  go  to  other  Coverts  to  breed. 

Eyerie,  -y,  obs.  ff.  of  Aerie. 

Eyes,  obs.  f.  of  Eyas. 

Eye'salve.  Obs.  exc.  Jig.  [f.  Eye  + 
Salve.]  Ointment  for  the  eyes. 

c  1000  /F.lfkic  Gloss,  in  Wr.-Wiilcker  114  Colliria ,  eaj- 
sealfe.  c  1200  Omnia  1832  Hall3he  laechedom  And  sawless 
e3hesallfe.  1526  Bible  (Tindale)  Rev.  iii.  18  Anoynt  thyne 
eyes  with  eye  salve,  that  thou  mayste  se.  1616  Surfl.  & 
Markh.  Country  Famne  137  An  Eye-salue  made  of  the 
iuice  of  ground  Iuie.  1784  Cowper  Task  11.  203  Go,  dress 
thine  eye  with  eyesalve. 

Jig.  1550  Bale  Image  Both  Ch.  G  iv,  Anoynt  thyne  eyes 
.  .with  the  eye  salve  of  clerenes  which  is  Jesus  Christe.  1641 
Milton  Reform.  1.  (1851)  30  If  we  will  but  purge  with 
sovrain  eyesalve  that  intellectual  ray  which  God  hath 
planted  in  us.  1677  Gilpin  Demonol.  (1867)  69  Where 
grace,  as  the  only  eye-salve,  doth  not  restore  the  sight. 

+  Eye  ‘sene.  Obs.  Also  2  ec-,  3  sell-,  eseh-,  ex-, 
4  ei5e-sene,  -seon.  [f.  Eye  sb A  +  ME.  Sene  sight.] 
Eyesight,  presence. 

c  1175  Lamb.  Horn.  143  Ech  eor]>e  seal  hwakien  on  his 
ecsene.  c  1205  Lay.  8229  Ut  of  min  seh  senen  [1275  hehseht]. 
c  1275  Prayer  to  Virgin  36  in  O.E.  Misc.  (1872)  196  pat  ich 
nocht  at  dai  of  dome  beo  flemed  of  pin  exsene,  c  1320  Sir 
Tristr.  2222  Anon  of  lond  he  ches,  Out  of  markes  ei^e  sene. 

Eye-servant  (arsauvant).  arch .  [f.  Eye  sbl 
+  Servant.]  One  who  serves  the  eye  ;  one  who 
does  his  duty  only  when  under  the  eye  of  his 
master  or  employer. 

1552  Latimer  Semi.  Lord's  Prayer  v.  Wks.  (Parker  Soc.) 
394  The  most  part  of  servants  are  but  eye-servants.  1613 
Answ.  Uncasing  Machivils  Instr.  F  iij  b,  Keepe  notan  eye 
seruant  within  thy  doore.  1682  Flavel  Fear  19  ’Tis  the 
reproach  of  the  servants  of  men  to  be  eye-servants.  1832 
Carlyle  Remin.  1.  (1881)  6  No  one.  .will  ever  say,  Here  was 
the  finger  of  a  hollow  eye-servant. 

Eye'-serve,  w.  [f.  Eye  sbJ  +  Serve  v.]  trans. 
To  wait  upon  with  the  eyes ;  to  watch. 

1800  Hurdis  Fhv.  Village  181  They  [sparrows] .  .Eye-serve 
the  goose  for  its  superfluous  down. 

Eye*-server.  [f.  Eye  j bP  +  Server.]  =  Eye- 
servant. 

1835  Marryat  Jac.  Faith f  xviii,  I  will  have  no  eye-servers 
under  me.  1870  Spurgeon  J.  Ploughing  Talk  i.  16  The 
man  who  loiters  when  the  master  is  away  is  an  eye-server. 

Eye’-service.  [f.  Eye  sb.1  +  Service.]  a.  The 
action  or  conduct  of  an  eye-servant ;  service  per¬ 
formed  only  under  inspection  or  under  the  master’s 
eye.  -f  b.  Service  seen  by  the  eye ;  outward  or 
formal  worship,  c.  The  homage  of  the  eye ;  re¬ 
spectful  and  admiring  looks,  rare. 

1526-34  Tindale  Col.  iii.  22  Not  with  eye  service  as  men 
pleasers.  1550  Crowley  Last  Trump.  163  Se  thou  serue 
him  ..  not  wyth  eye-seruice  fainedly.  1688  Delamer 
Wks.  (1694)  26  All  their  duty  will  be  turned  into  eye-ser¬ 
vice.  1736  Berkeley  Disc.  Wks.  (1871)  III.  417  This  [reli¬ 
gion]  makes  men  obey,  not  with  eye-service,  but  in  sincerity 
of  heart.  1884  J.  Hall  Chr.  Home  55  Servants  that  can  be 
trusted  to  give  something  better  than  eye-service. 

b.  1641  Milton  Reform.  1.  2  [To]  bring  the  inward  acts 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  outward.  .ey-Service  of  the  body. 

C.  1869  Blackmore  Lorna  D.  lxvi,  They  [ladies]  were 
worth  looking  at . .  but  none  so  well  worth  eye-service  as  my 
own  beloved  Lorna. 

Eye’-serving,  a.  [f.  Eye  sb.1  +  Serving.] 
That  serves  only  under  the  master’s  eye  ;  requiring 
the  master’s  eye. 

1615  J.  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.  (ed.  2)  15  This  eye-serving 
age  is  quickly  gone  to  all  deceit,  if  we  lacke  lookers  on. 

Eyeship  (aijip).  [f.  Eye  sb.1  +-ship.]  The 
dignity  of  being  an  eye. 

1822  T.  Mitchell  Aristoph.  I.  29  The  senate  bids  his  eye- 
ship  welcome ;  And  asks  his  presence  to  the  hall. 

Eye'shot.  [f.  Eye  sb.1  +  Shot.] 

1.  The  range  of  the  eye,  seeing  distance,  view. 
Only  in  phrases  (  To  come ,  etc.)  beyond,  in,  out  of, 
within  eyeshot  of. 

1599  B.  Jonson  Ev.  Man  out  of  Hum.  v.  i,  When  we  come 
in  eye-shot,  or  presence  of  this  lady.  1690  Dryden  Don 
Sebastian  11.  ii,  I  am.  .out  of  eye-shot  from  the  other  win¬ 
dows.  1853  Kane  Grinnell  Exp.  xli.  (1856)  375,  I  have  .. 
crawled  within  fair  eye-shot,  and.  .watched  their  movements. 
1865  Swinburne  Atalanta  876  Here  in  your  sight  and 
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eyeshot  of  these  men.  1867  Lowell  Bigloiu  P.  Ser.  11.  54 
Boys  beyond  eyeshot  of  the  tithing-man. 
fig.  1858  Hawthorne  Fr.  ^  It.  Jrnls.  II.  4  The  instant 
he  comes  within  eye-shot  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes. 

2.  A  ‘  shot  *  from  the  eye ;  a  glance,  prospect. 

1615  Sylvester  Tobacco  battered  291,  The  Pest  . .  Or 

deadly  Ey-shot  of  a  Basilisk.  1704  Steele  Lying  Lover  v. 
i,  How  shall  I  bear  the  Eye-Shot  of  the  Crowd  in  Court? 
1709  —  Tatler  No.  52  f  3  The  Sexes  seem  to  separate 
themselves,  and  draw  up  to  attack  each  other  with  Eye¬ 
shot.  i860  Hawthorne  Marb.  Faun  xxviii,  The  windows . . 
afforded,  .extensive  eye-shots  over  hill  and  valley.  1879  G. 
Meredith  Egoist  III.  x.  210  Vernon  sent  one  of  his  vivid 
eyeshots  from  one  to  the  other. 

Eye’sight  (srssit).  [f.  Eye  sbA  +  Sight.] 

1.  The  power  or  faculty  of  seeing  ;  sight :  attri¬ 
buted  also  to  the  heart,  soul,  etc. 

c  1200  Ormin  1867  patt  Drihhtin  shollde  ^ifenn  uss  God 
sawless  e3hesihh}>e.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  25470  (Cott.)  Ert 
clene  and  eien  sight,  a  1400  Cov.  Myst.  (Shaks.  Soc.)  44 
Whantynge  of  eyesight  in  peyn  doth  me  bynde.  1401  Pol. 
Poems  { 1859)  II.  98  But  him  was  }ovun  i^e-si^t,  for  al  his 
grete  noise.  1587  Golding  De  Mornay  xiv.  207  The  eysight 
is  still  good.  1615  J.  Stephens  Satyr.  Ess.  (ed.  2)  420 
The  Basilisk  and  Eagle  cannot  match  his  eye-sight.  1725 
Bradley  Fain.  Diet.  s.  v.  Juice ,  It  . .  strengthens  the  Eye¬ 
sight.  1805  Med.  Jml.  XIV.  330  These  organs  . .  manifest 
themselves  to  . .  the  eye-sight.  1873  Bain  in  B.  Stewart 
Conserv.  Force  viii.  231  A  miser  has  to  pay  a  high  fee  to 
the  surgeon  that  saves  his  eyesight. 
fig.  1784  Cowper  Task  v.  452  [It]  blinds  The  eyesight  of 
Discov’ry.  1849  Robertson  Sermons  Ser.  1.  x.  167  To  our 
blinded  eyesight  it  seems  a  cruel  will.  1857  Wii.lmott 
Pleas.  Lit.  xx.  iii  The  only  eye-sight  employed  is  the 
critical. 

+  2.  The  action  or  fact  of  seeing  or  looking;  the 
use  of  the  eyes,  look,  gaze,  observation,  view ;  an 
instance  of  this,  a  look.  To  set  good  eyesight  on  : 
to  look  hard  at.  Obs.  exc.  in  By,  from ,  in  ( a 
person's )  eyesight. 

a  1240  Lofsong  in  Cott.  Horn.  209  Mine  sunnen.  .beoS  . . 
grisliche  in  [fine  eih  sihQe.  a  1300  Signs  bef  Judgem.  143 
in  E.  E.  P.  (1862)  11  For  sinful  man-is  ein  si^t  ne  let  us  neuer 
ben  ischend.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  4300  (Cott.)  Quilum  allan 
wit  an  ei  sight.  1526  Tindale  Luke  xxii.  56  Won  off  the 
wenches  . .  sett  goode  eyesight  on  hym.  1535  Coverdale 
2  Sam.  xxii.  25  So  shal  ye  Lorde  rewarde  me.  .acordinge  to 
the  clenes  of  my  handes  in  his  eye  sighte.  1573  Golding 
Calvin  on  Job  76  Then  must  wee  consider  euen  by  eye  sight, 
that  our  lyfe.  .slydeth  away  from  us.  1641  Wilkins  Math. 
Magick  1.  xix.  (1648)  135  That  in  Josephus  which  he  sets 
down  from  his  own  eye-sight.  1839  Carlyle  Chartism  iv. 
(1858)  20  Things,  .known  to  us  by  the  best  evidence,  by  eye¬ 
sight.  1873  Lowell  Among  my  Bks.  Ser.  11.  6  His  com¬ 
parisons.  .are  drawn  from  actual  eye-sight. 

3.  The  range  of  the  eye,  sight,  view. 

a  1225  Juliana  30  And  het  swi'Se  don  hire  ut  of  his 
ehsihSe.  a  1240  Ureisnn  in  Cott.  Horn.  187  Ich  ne  mai  ne 
ne  dear  cum  lufsum  god  in  ]fin  ehsih|?e.  c  1400  Rom.  Rose 
7236  He  wole  not.  .have  God  in  his  iye  sight.  1c  1475  Sqr. 
loiue  Degre  608  That  profered  you  golde  and  fe,  Out  of 
myne  eye-syght  for  to  be.  1588  Shaks.  L.  L.  L.  ii.  i.  239 
His  tongue  all  impatient  to  speake  and  not  see  Did  stumble 
with  haste  in  his  eie-sight  to  be.  1633  Earl  Mancii.  A  l 
Mondo  (1636)  86  The  minde  contemplating  heaven,  walkes 
beyond  eye-sight. 

Hence  J*  Eye -sighted  a.,  gifted  with  eye-sight. 
1651  Fuller's  Abel  Rediv.,  Bucer  (1867)  154  The  most 
judicious  and  best  eye-sighted  fryers. 

+  Eye  ‘some,  Obs.  In  6  eysome.  [f.  Eyte 

sbJ  +  -some.]  Pleasant  to  the  eyes. 

1584  Southwell  Ep.  Comfort  xiv.  191  b,  Our  syghte  shall 
feede  on  the  most  glorious  and  eysome  maiestye  of  the 
place. 

Eyesore  (?i'so*i).  [f.  Eye  sb.1  +  Sore  sb.] 

+ 1.  A  soreness  of  the  eyes.  Obs . 

(In  quot.  a  1300  perh.  an  adj.) 

la  1300  Salomon  <§•  Sat.  (1848)272  Betere  is  eyesor}>en  al 
blynd,  quob  Hendyng.  1562  Turner  Herbal  11.  76  a,  Dates 
.  .ar  hurtfull  for  them  that  haue.  .the  eysore  and.  .the  tooth 
ache.  1562  J.  Heywood  Prov.  <$•  Epigr.  (1867)  94  Muche 
lookyng  so,  breedth  much  eie  sore. 

2.  Something  permanently  offensive  to  the  sight ; 
an  ugly  mark  or  feature. 

1530  Rastell  Bk.  Purgat.  iii.  viii.  2  The  spottes..be  a 
great  deformyte  and  eye  sore..  1597  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v. 
222  These  eyesores  and  blemishes  m  continual  attendants 
about  the  service  of  Gods  sanctuary.  1617  Markham 
Caval.  iii.  51  To  bee.  .sickle  hought  behinde.  .is  notamisse, 
though  it  be  a  little  eye-sore.  1726  Leoni  tr.  Albertis 
Archit .  I.  19  b,  He  is  continually  repenting  and  fretting  at 
the  Eye-sore.  1827  Steuart  Planter  s  G.  (1828)  136  This,  in 
parks  much  exposed,  is  found  a  very  serious  eye-sore.  1867 

A.  Barry  Sir  C.  Barry  viii.  288  All  the  eyesores  on  the 
Surrey  bank  of  the  river. 

+  b.  On  a  horse  :  A  scar  ;  also  a  flaw,  defect.  Obs. 
1678  Lond.  Gaz.  No.  1346/4  A  dapple  grey  Gelding  . .  an 
eye  sore  above  his  hoof  upon  one  of  his  hinder  legs.,  1690 
Dryden  Don  Sebast.  1.  i,  He’s  the  best  peice  of  Man’s  flesh 
in  the  Market;  not  an  Eyesore  in  his  whole  body.  1711 
Lond.  Gaz.  No.  4795/4  An  Eye-sore  on  the  near  hind  Foot 
caused  in  Pacing. 

3.  A  cause  of  annoyance,  offence,  or  vexation ; 
an  object  of  dislike  or  disgust. 

1548  Udall,  etc.  Erasm.  Par.  Luke  xvi.  137  He  might 
haue  been  an  iyesore  to  all.  1586  J.  Hooker  Girald.  Irel. 
in  Holinshed  II.  63/2,  I  wote  well  how  great  an  eiesore  I 
am  in  your  sight,  a  1618  Raleigh  Rent.  (1644)  98  Thou 
shalt  be  a  burthen,  and  an  Eye  sore  to  thy  friends.  1759 

B.  Martin  Nat.  Hist.  Eng.  I.  Hants  125  The  French.. to 
whom  they  have  always  been  an  Eye-sore.  1809  W.  Irving 
Knickerb.  (1861)  119  The  onion  patches  of  Pyquag  were  an 
eyesore  to  Jacobus  Van  Curlet  and  his  garrison.  1876 
Mozley  llniv.  Sernt.  x.  (1877)  206  Many  of  their  neighbours 
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are  eyesores  to  them,  and  the  very  sight  of  them  interrupts 
their  repose. 

attrib.  1875  W.  McIl\vraith  Guide  I  Vig towns  hire  59 
Antiquated  and  eyesore  erections. 

Eye  sore,  a.  [f.  Eye  sb.1  +  Sore  <z.]  That  has 
sore  eyes.  Hence  Eye-soreness,  soreness  of  the 
eyes  ;  in  quot._/?y.  Offensive  ugliness. 

1883  Harpers  Hag.  Feb.  333/1  A  bower  of  charm  to  the 
aesthetic  sense  in  the  midst  of  a  dirty  money-grubbing  eye- 
soreness. 

Eye’-splice.  [f.  Eye  sb.1  +  Splice  sb.]  A 
splice  made  by  turning  up  the  end  of  a  rope,  and 
interlacing  its  strands  with  those  of  the  upper 
part. 

1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine  (1789)  N  n,  The  eye-splice 
being  intended  to  make  a  sort  of  eye.  .at  the  end  of  a  rope. 
1851  H.  Melville  Whale  lx.  312  Both  ends  of  the  line  are 
exposed  ;  the  lower  end  terminating  in  an  eye-splice,  or  loop. 
1867  in  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-bh.  284. 

Eye’spot.  [f.  Eye  ^T  +  Spot  sbl\ 

1.  a.  A  spot  resembling  an  eye.  b.  A  rudimentary 
eye.  e.  In  a  coco-nut:  =Ey’e  12  b. 

a.  1879  Lubbock  Sci.  Led.  ii.  57  In  Chcerocampa  tersa, 
there  is  an  eye-spot  on  each  segment.  1882  Gard.  Chron. 
XVII.  to  Calanthe  Sandhurstiana.  .with an  eye-spot  at  the 
base  of  the  lip.  1890  J.  P.  Ballard  Among  the  Moths  32 
His . .  wings . .  showing  two  large  and  elegant  eye-spots. 

b-  1877  Huxley  Anat.  Inv.  Anim.  iv.  188  One  or  more 
eyespots  are  sometimes  seated  on  the  ganglion. .  1880 
Bastian  Brain  viii.  116  In  the  young  Lamprey  two  pigment 
spots  replace  the  single  ‘  eye  spot  ’  of  the  Lancelot. 

C.  1885  H.  O.  Forbes  Nat.  Wanderings  1.  ii.  27  The 
three  eye-spots  seen  at  the  end  of  a  cocoa-nut. 

2.  A  kind  of  lily  of  a  violet  or  black  colour, 
having  a  red  spot  in  the  middle  of  each  leaf. 

1801  Southey  Thalaba  vi.  xx,  Here  amid  her  sable  cup 
Shines  the  red  eye-spot.  .The  solitary  twinkler  of  the  night. 

Hence  Eye’spotted  ppl.  a.,  having  spots  resem¬ 
bling  eyes. 

1590  Spenser  Muiopotmos  95  Iunoes  Bird  in  her  ey- 
spotted  traine.  1883  Times  11  June  4/5  A  splendid  peacock 
with  a  luxuriant  train  of  eye-spotted  feathers. 

Eyess(e,  obs.  f.  of  Eyas. 

Eyestring.  [f.  Eye  sb.1  +  String  sb.]  In  pi. 
The  strings  (i.e.  muscles,  nerves,  or  tendons)  of 
the  eye.  (The  ‘  eyestrings  ’  were  formerly  supposed 
to  break  or  crack  at  death  or  loss  of  sight.) 

1601  B.  Jonson  Poetaster  Induct.,  Crack,  eye-strings. . 
let  me  be  ever  blind.  1607  Beaum.  &  Fl.  Woman-hater 
11.  i,  The  last  words  that  my  dying  father  spake,  Before  his 
eye-strings  brake.  1611  Shaks.  Cymb.  1.  iii.  17,  I  would 
haue  broke  mine  eye-strings ;  crack’d  them,  but  To  looke 
vpon  him.  1639  Fuller  Holy  War  11.  xxxix.  (1647)  96 
When  once  those  eye-strings  begin  to  break,  the  heart¬ 
strings  hold  not  out  long  after.  1675  Hobbes  Odyssey 
(1677)  108  All  his  eye-strings  with  the  fire  did  strut.  1682 
Otway  Venice  Preserved  11.  i,  Gaze  on  thee  ’till  my  Eye- 
strings  crackt  with  Love.  1707  Mortimer  Husb.  178  See. . 
that  "their  [sheep’s]  Gums  be  red.,  the  Eye-strings  ruddy. 
1776  Toplady  Bk.  Praise  159  When  my  eyestrings  break 
in  death.  1778  Arminian  Mag.  I.  268  His  Eye-strings 
were  broke,  his  Speech  entirely  gone. 

Eyet,  obs.  f.  Ait. 

f  Eye  thurl.  Obs.  [f.  Eye  sb.1  +  Thurl.]  An 
eye-hole,  a  window ;  also  pi.  the  eye-windows. 

c  890  K.  iElfred  Bxda  iv.  iii.  r  3  Da  ontynde  se  bisceop 
Smt  eash-hyrl  Sasre  cyricean.  C1175  Lamb.  Horn.  83  pe 
sunne  scineS  purh  J>e  glesne  ehhurl.  a  1225  St.  Marker.  8 
Heo  pa . .  biheolden  purh  an  eypurl  as  heo  bed  hire  beoden. 
a  1225  Ancr.  R.  62  purh  eie  furies  deaS  haueS  hire  in3ong 
into  J>e  soule.  Ibid.  70  Nout  one  our  earen,  auh  ower  eie 
furies  tune8  a^ein  idel  speche. 

Eye’-tooth.  [f.  Eye  + Tooth;  cf.  Ger. 
augenzahn,  Du.  oogtand. .]  A  tooth  immediately 
under  or  next  to  the  eye,  orig.  one  of  the  upper 
canine  teeth  (see  Canine  tooth),  but  now  extended 
to  the  lower  also. 

1580  Hollyband  Treas.  Fr.  Tong,  Den  M ache  litre,  the 
eye  tooth.  1607  Topsell  Four-/.  Beasts  (1673)  379  The 
eye  teeth  of  a  Lion.  1629  Chapman  Juvenal.  255  Live 
still  gnashing  of  thy  great  eye-teeth.  1691  Ray  Creation 

II.  (1692)  41  The  next  [teeth]  one  on  each  side  . .  called 
Canini,  in  English  Eye  Teeth.  1700  T.  Brown  tr.  Fresny's 
Amusem.  Ser.  4-  Com.  87  The  Eye-teeth  of  Flying  Toads. 
1741  Monro  Anat.  Nerves  (ed.  3)  159  The  two  superior  . . 
are  called  Eye-teeth,  from  the  Communication  of  Nerves 
which  is  betwixt  them  and  the  Eyes.  1831  R.  Knox 
Cloquet's  Anat.  77  The  Upper  Canine  Teeth  are  the  longest 
in  the  jaws,  and  for  this  reason,  are  vulgarly  denominated 
Eye-teeth.  1863  Huxley  Man's  Place  Nat.  11.  81  Milk- 
teeth,  .consist  of  four  incisors. .two  canines,  or  eye-teeth; 
and  four  molars,  .in  each  jaw. 

Jig.  1740  Pardon  Dy che's  Diet.  (ed.  3),  Eye-teeth.  .Quick¬ 
ness  or  sharpness  of  understanding  and  parts. 

b.  Phrases.  Chiefly  fig.  To  cut  one's  eye-teeth  : 
to  get  out  of  babyhood.  To  draw  any  one's  eye¬ 
teeth  :  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  him.  +  To  have 
one's  eye-teeth  :  to  be  wide-awake. 

1730  Morier  in  Atterbury  Misc.  Whs.  V.  147  There  is  no 
dealing  with  him  without  having  one’s  eye-teeth.  1837 
Haliburton  Clockm.  Ser.  1.  xvi.  147  Them  are  fellers  cut 
their  eye-teeth  afore  they  ever  sot  foot  in  this  country.  1867 
Dixon  New  A  liter.  I.  i.  1  Guess  these  Y anks  must  look  alive 
. .  unless  they  should  happen  to  enjoy  having  their  eye-teeth 
drawn.  1870  Emerson  Soc.  Soltt.,  Civiliz.  Wks.  (Bohn) 

III.  7  Like  progress  that  is  made  by  a  boy  *  when  he  cuts 
his  eye-teeth  ’. 

Eye  water  (oi'wgtaf).  [f.  Eye  +  Water  sb.] 
a.  Water,  i.  e.  either  natural  tears,  or  an  abnormal 
overflow  Jtillicidium) ,  ‘tear  in  the  eye’,  flowing 
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from  the  eye.  Rare  in  //.  b.  A  lotion  for  the  eye. 

c.  The  humours  (aqueous  or  vitreous)  of  the  eye. 

d.  Slang.  =  Gin. 

a.  1590  Southwell  AT.  Magd.  Fun.  Tea  res  125  What 
anger  so  fiery  that  may  not  be  quenched  with  eye-water, 
sith  a  weeping  supplyant  rebateth  the  edge  of  more  than  a 
lyon’s  fury.  1845  G.  Murray  Islaford  169  To  roll  Sorrow’s 
eye-waters  from  their  dark  abode.  1849  Thackeray  Lett. 
50,  I  can  hardly  see  as  I  write  for  the  eye- water,  but  it  isn't 
with  grief. 

b.  1679  Plot  Staffordsh .  (1686)  106  All  sorts  of  Eye¬ 
waters,  such  as  that  of  Elder  well.  1747  Wesley  Prim. 
Physic (1762)  61  An  excellent  Eye  Water.  1818  S.  F.  Gray 
Supp.  to  Pharmacopceias  237  Common  eye  water.  Ibid. 
235  Blue  eye  water.  1841-4  Emerson  Ess.  Ser.  1.  vii.  (1876) 
190  Love  is  not  a  hood,  but  an  eye-water. 

C.  1874  Coues  Field  Ornith.  1.  vii.  (1890)  57  Eye-water. . 
is  often  a  great  annoyance  [in  taxidermy]. 

d.  1869  Whyte  Melville  M.  or  N.  I.  vi.  118  Two  bob 
an’  a  bender,  and  a  three  of  eye- water,  in  ?  1886  Judy  4 
Aug.  58  Jiggered  gin,  dog’s  nose  and  Paddy’s  eye- water. 

Eye’-wink.  [f.  Eye  s/O  +  Wink  sb.]  a.  A 
wink  or  motion  of  the  eye,  a  look  or  glance,  b. 
The  time  it  takes  to  wink  the  eye  ;  an  instant. 

a.  1598  Shaks.  Merry  IF.  11.  ii.  72  They  could  neuer  get 
an  eye-winke  of  her.  1818  Keats  Endym.  iv.  267  Before 
young  Bacchus’  eye-wink  turning  pale.  1868  Browning 
Ring  Bk.  x.  921  ’Twixt  her  placid  eyewinks. 

b.  1879  Chr.  Rossetti  Seek  $  F.  88  Until  all  time 
dwindle  to  a  mere  eye-wink.  1890  Daily  News  27  Jan.  3/1 
You  touch  a  tiny  switch.. and  in  an  eye-wink  your  glass 
button-hole  becomes  an  incandescent  lamp. 

Similarly  Eye  •-'Winker,  eyelash  or  eyelid. 

1808  Jamieson,  Ec-winJcers  the  eye-lashes,  a  1833  A.  Picken 
Changeable  Charlie ,  The  hurley  scoundrel  lifted  up  his  eye- 
winkers.  1881  Pennsylv.  School  Jpil.  XXX.  57  Every 
.  .hair  and  eye-winker,  revolving  ‘  on  its  own  hook  ’. 

Eyewi'tness.  [f.  Eye  +  Witness.] 

+ 1.  One  who  gives  testimony  to  what  he  has 
seen  with  his  own  eyes.  Obs. 

IS39  Taverner  Erasm.  Prov.  (1552)43  One  Eye  wytnesse, 
is  of  more  value,  than  tenne  eare  wytnesses.  1591  Spenser 
M.  Htibberd  1278  Which  yet  to  prove  more  true,  he  meant 
to  see,  And  an  ey-witnes  of  each  thing  to  bee. 

2.  One  who  can  give  testimony  from  his  own 
observation;  one  who  has  seen  a  thing  clone  or 
happen. 

1590  Sir  J.  Smyth  in  Lett.  Lit.  Men  (Camdenl  57,  I  do 
not  write  the  same  of  mine  owne  certaine  knowledge,  as  a 
eye  wittness.  1611  Bible  2  Pet.  i.  16  Wee.. were  eye  wit¬ 
nesses  of  his  Maiestie.  1615  W.  Hull  Mirrour  of  Maiestie 
89  The  death  of  such  a  sonne  . .  whereof  shee  was  an  eyed 
whnesse.  1694  Ld.  Molesworth  Acc.  Denmark  44  Re¬ 
ceived  not  only  from  eye-witnesses,  but  also  from  some  of  the 
principal.  .Actors.  1744  Berkeley  Siris  §  17  Leo  Africanus 
.  .describes,  as  an  eye-witness,  the  making  of  tar  in  Mount 
Atlas.  1798  Ferriar  Illustr.  Sterne  i.  17  Brantome,  an 
eye-witness  . .  informs  us.  1855  Macaulay  Hist.  Eng.  IV. 
93  Different  estimates  were  formed  even  by  eyewitnesses. 
1878  N.  Amer.  Rev.  CXXVI.  180  It  is  the  narration,  by 
an  eye-witness,  of  the  memorable  coup  d'etat  of  1851. 

t  3.  The  result  of  actual  observation  ;  a  report 
made  by  one  who  was  present.  Obs. 

1627  Hakewill  Apol.  1.  i.  §  5.  9  By  the  eye-witnesse  of 
Ioachimus  Rheticus,  and  others,  it  hath  been  proved.  1671 
Milton  Samson  1594  Give  us  . .  Eye-witness  of  what  first 
or  last  was  done. 

Hence  Eyewi'tnessing  vbl.  sb. 

1857  H.  Miller  Test.  Rocks  iv.  154  Had  they  been  revealed 
by  vision  as  a  piece  of  eye-witnessing. 

Eyey  (ai|i),  a.  [f.  Eye  sb. 1  (sense  2od)+-Y.] 
Full  of  eyes  or  holes. 

1884  Holland  Gloss.  Chester (E.  D.  S.)  it6  Cheese  is  said 
to  be  eyey  when  it  contains  holes  full  of  rancid  whey. 

Eyger,  obs.  f.  of  Eager. 

Eyghe,  obs.  f.  of  Awe. 

Eyght(e,  obs.  f.  of  Ait,  Eight. 

Eyghte,  obs.  f.  of  Aught  sb.1 
Ey3tynclele :  see  Eightin. 

Eygre,  var.  of  Eagre  ;  obs.  f.  of  Eager. 

Eyir,  obs.  f.  of  Air. 

Eykorn,  obs.  f.  of  Acorn. 

Eylaee,  obs.  f.  of  Alas. 

1556  Aurelio  $  I sab.  (1608)  C ij,  Eylaee  howlightlye  maie 
one  perceave,  when  the  wemen  love. 

Eylde,  obs.  form  of  Yield. 

Eyldyng,  obs.  form  of  Elding1. 

Eyl(e,  var.  of  Ail  sb?  Obs. ;  obs.  f.  Ail  v. 
Eyle,  obs.  form  of  Aisle,  III. 

Eylebourn,  dial.  Also  nailbourne.  [Of  ob¬ 
scure  origin  ;  quot.  1480  would  suggest  that  it  is  f. 
Ail  sb.  trouble,  affliction  +  Bourn  ;  but  this  may 
be  popular  etymology.]  (See  quots.) 


c  1480  Warkworth  Chron.  24  [mentions  an  intermittent 
stream  near  St.  Albans,  called  Wemere  (interpreted  ‘  woo  j 
watere  the  flowing  of  which  was  ‘  a  tokene  of  derthe,  or 
of  pestylence,  or  of  grete  batayle  ’ ;  and  adds :]  Also  there 
has  ronne  dyverse  suche  other  wateres,  that  betokenethe 
lykewyse ;  one  at  Lavesham  in  Kent,  and  another  byside 
Canturbury  called  Naylborne.  1677  Plot  Nat.  Hist.  O. r- 
fordsh .  30  Of  these  [springs]  there  are  many  in  the  County 
of  Kent,  which  . .  they  call  Nailbournes  there.  1719 
Harris  Hist.  Kent  174  Such  ..  as  in  this  County  they 
call  an  Eylebourn;  (or  vulgarly  a  Nailbourn)  which  is  a 
Spring  that  rises  all  of  a  sudden  out  of  the  Ground,  runs  a 
while  like  a  Torrent  and  then  disappears.  Ibid.  240  There 
is  a  famous  Eylebourn  which  rises  in  this  Parish  and  some¬ 
times  runs  but  a  little  way.. now  and  then  it  goes  with  a  : 
very  strong  Stream.  1727  Lewis  Faversham  4  The  brakish 
Creek,  into  which  a  spring  or  Nail-bourne  from  Ospringe 
falls.  1736  in  Pegge  Kenticisms  (E.  D.  S.)  38.  1887 

Parish  &  Shaw  Kent.  Dialect  (E.  D.  S.),  Eyle  bourne, 
Nailbourn ,  an  intermittent  spring. 

Eyling.  Obs.  exc.  dial.  Forms  :  5-7  elyng, 
6-7  eling(e,  7  eyling,  9  dial,  ealin.  [perh.  f.  ele 
‘  wing  Aisle  +  -ing2.] 

1.  ?  An  aisle  or  wing  of  a  church.  See  Aisle 

I.  Obs. 

1400  Acct.  Roll  Vicars  Choral ,  York ,  In  emendatione  i 
elyng’.  1528  Test.  Ebor.  IX.  464  To  be  bur’  [in  the  church 
of  Skipton]  in  the  north  elyng. 

2.  A  1  lean-to  ’  or  shed  attached  to  a  house,  dial. 
1625  Court  Roll ,  IVakefeld,  Partem  i  domus  vocatam 
elinge.  1875  Lane.  Gloss.,  Ealin' ,  a  shed  set  against 
another  building.  .From  the  verb  to  heel  or  lean  over. 

t  3.  ?  A  ‘  bay  ’  of  a  barn.  Obs. 

1662  in  N.  Riding  Rec.  VI.  51  An  eyling  of  a  barn. 

Eylod,  ?  var.  of  Allod. 

c  1500  Melusine  108  He  that  shuld  enheryte  the  chyef 
eylod  shuld  not  be  able  to  kepe  no  grete  houshold. 

Eylsum,  obs.  ff.  of  ITalesome,  Wholesome. 
Eym(e,  Sc.  var.  Eme,  Obs.,  uncle. 

Eymbre,  -bery,  eymery,  obs.  ff.  of  Ember1. 
Eyme,  obs.  f.  of  Aim. 

Eynd  (sind).  dial.  [app.  a  var.  of  And(e  2.] 
(See  quot.) 

1865  W.  White  E.  Eng.  II.  176  The  Eynd,  or  watersmoke, 
as  it  is  called  in  Norfolk,  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon, 
occurring  mostly  between  spring  and  autumn,  and  with 
peculiar  suddenness. 

+  Eyndill,  v.  Sc.  Obs.  rare.  [?  connected  with 
aynd,  Ande  sb.~\  intr.  To  be  jealous.  Const. 
on. 

1576  Maitland  Old  Age  in  Pinkerton  Anc.  Scot.  Poems 

II.  310  Scho  will  not  eyndill  on  me  now  And  I  sa  aid. 

Hence  j*  Eyndland,  -ing  ppl.  a.  jealous. 

1552  Abp.  Hamilton  Catech.  (1884)  57,  I  am  the  Lord  thi 
God,  stark  and  jolious  or  eyndland.  1568  Sempill  Ball. 
235,  I  wald  ze  sowld  forbid  hir  Hir  eyndling  toyis. 

Eyne,  var.  of  Ean,  Obs. 

Eynes,  -ez,  -is,  erroneous  ff.  Eyves,  -ez,  -is. 
Eynke,  obs.  f.  of  Ink. 

Eyot,  more  usual  var.  of  Ait,  small  island. 
Hence  Eyoty  a.  [  +  -T.],  like  an  eyot  or  island. 

1883  Cope  Hampshire  Words  s.v.,  ‘  That  eyoty  piece  near 
the  ford.’ 

Eyr,  obs.  f.  of  Air,  and  of  Ear  v.1 
Eyrant  (errant).  Her.  [f.  eire ,  var.  of  Aire 
V.  Obs.  +  -ANT.] 

1889  Elvin  Diet.  Heraldry  57  Eyrant,  Applied  to  birds  in 
their  nests. 

+  £y  -rar.  Obs.  Also  6  eyriar.  [deriv.  of 
eyrie  —  Aerie  :  see  Aerie  2.]  A  brood  (of 
swans). 

1551  WillC.  Ferrers  (  Somerset  Ho.),  Eyriars  of  Swannes. 
1715  Kersey,  Eyrar  (O.  R.)  an  Eyrie  or  Nest  of  young 
Birds.  1721-1800  in  Bailey.  1847-78  Halliwell,  Eyrar, 
a  brood  of  swans.  Sometimes  the  bird  itself. 

Eyre  ( e*i ).  Obs .  exc.  Hist.  Forms  :  3,  6-8 
eire,  4  eyr,  5-6,  9  air,  6  oire,  6-7  aire,  7  eier, 
eyer,  5,  7-  eyre.  [a.  OF.  eire,  erre,  oirre  masc. 
and  fern.  f.  errer  (see  Err  v .)  late  L.  iterdre  to 
journey.] 

1.  Itineration,  circuit :  in  the  phrase  Justices  in 
eyre  (  =  L.  in  itinere  on  a  journey),  also  L.  justitix. 
itinerantes ,  AF.  justisis  errauntz  :  itinerant  judges 
who  rode  the  circuit  to  hold  courts  in  the  different 
counties.  Also  Sessions  in  Eyre. 

These  justices  were  usually  members  of  the  superior  courts, 
though  the  sheriffs  sometimes  performed  this  duty.  In  the 
year  1176,  under  Henry  II,  eighteen  justices  were  appointed 
to  six  circuits ;  the  practice  continued  with  considerable 
irregularity  as  to  number,  period,  and  the  matters  dealt 
with,  until  the  judges  of  Assize  (q.  v.  12)  and  Nisi  Prius 
were  appointed  in  the  year  1285  under  Edw.  I. 


[1278  Act  6  Edw.  /,  Stat.  Glouc.  cc.  1-3  (1810)  46  E  le 
Justices  en  Eire  facent  de  ceo,  etc.  1292  Britton  i.  i.  §  3 
Qe  J ustices  errauntz  soint  assignetz.]  1297  R.  Glouc.  (1724) 
517  The  eire  of  justize  wende  aboute  in  the  londe.  1483  Act 
j  1  Rich.  Ill,  c.  6  §  r  Divers  Fairs  have  been  holden  ..  by 
Prescription  allowed  afore  Justices  in  Eyre.  1523  Fitzherb. 
Surv.  vi.  (1539)  11  Alowed  before  justice  in  Eire.  1570  6 
Lambarde  Peramb.  Kent  <1826)  485  An  especiall  sessions  in 
Eire.  1598  Hakluyt  Voy.  I.  17  The  Iustices  in  Eire,  (or 
Itinerent,  as  we  called  them,  because  they  vsed  to  ride  from 
place  to  place  throughout  the  Realme,  for  administration  of 
ltistice).  1768  Blackstone  Comm.  III.  57  These  judges 
of  assise  came  into  use  in  the  room  of  the  antient  justices 
in  eyre.  1866  Rogers  Agric.  <$•  Prices  I.  iv.  71  An  ac¬ 
tion  before  the  county  court,  or  the  judges  in  Eyre.  1875 
Stubbs  Const.  Hist .  I.  xi.  441  A  regular  system  of  judicial 
eyres. 

2.  The  circuit  court  held  by  these  officers.  Also 
Eyre  of  justice,  Justice  eyre,  Commission  of  Eyre. 

[1275  Act  3  Edw.  I,  Stat.  Westm.  c.  18  (1810)  31  Le  amer- 
ciement  de  tut  le  Conte  en  Eyr  de  Iustices.  1292  Britton 
1.  v.  §  7  Si  le  article  ne  fut  mie  presente  en  le  autre  heyre. 
1300  Act  28  Edw.  /,  c.  5  Presentementz  en  Eire.]  c  1350  in 
Eng.  Gilds  (1870)  362  At  ]>e  nexte  Eyr  and  at  j?e  nexte  court. 
1440  Sc.  Acts  Jas.  II,  §  5  That  the  Iustices.  .set  their  Ius- 
tice  aires,  and  hald  them  twise  in  the  3eir.  c  1450  Henryson 
Tale  of  Dog  129  Quhilk.  .passis  furth  befoir  the  Justice  Air. 
I5I3_75  Diurn.  Occurr.  (Bannatyne  Club)  51  The  Governour 
proclaimit  anegenerall  air  throw  all  Scotland.  1609  Skene 
Reg.  Maj.  1  [They]  sould  be  present  and  compeire  at  the 
Justitiars  aire.  1642  Milton  A?-gt.  cone.  Militia  36  If  a 
Commission  of  Eier  sit  in  a  County,  and  the  Kings  Bench 
cometh  thither  the  Eier  ceaseth.  1750  Carte  Hist.  Eng.  1 1. 
122  This  new  chief  justiciary,  holding  an  eyre  . .  in  South¬ 
wark.  1779  Lloyd's  Even.  Post  20-2  Sept.  287/3  The  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Justiciary  finished  the  Eyre  at  Aberdeen.  1805 
Scott  Last  Minstr.  iv.  xxxv,  Maidens,  .wrung  their  hands 
for  love  of  him,  Who  died  at  Jedwood  Air. 

+  b.  Eyre  of  the  Forest :  a  circuit  court  held 
periodically  by  the  Justices  of  the  Forest,  hence 
called  Justices  in  Eyre.  Obs. 

1622  J.  Rawlins  Recov.  Ship  of  Bristol  Ded.  in  Arb. 
Garner  IV.  583  The.  .Marquis  of  Buckingham.  .Justice  in 
Eyre  of  all  His  Majesty’s  Forests.  1702  Lond.  Gaz. 
No.  3828/3  Lord  Wharton  was  constituted  Warden  and 
Chief  Justice  and  Justice  in  Eyre  of  all  His  Majesty’s 
Forests.  1727-51  Chambers  Cycl.,  Eyre  of  the  forest  is 
otherwise  called  justice  seat :  which  by  the  ancient  customs 
was  to  be  held  every  three  years,  by  the  justices  of  the  forest 
journeying  up  and  down  for  that  purpose.  1796  Morse 
Amer.  Geog.  II.  103. 

c.  Tbe  record  of  such  a  court. 

[a  1481  Littleton  Tenures  §  514  Come  appierf  per  l'Re- 
port  dun  plee  en  le  Eire  de  Nottingham.]  1614  Selden 
Titles  Hon.  262  That  so  should  the  right  meaning  of  Sake 
bee,  is  iustified  out  of  an  old  Eire. 

3.  attrib. 

1641  Termes  de  la  Ley  131  Eire  Justices,  or  Itinerant. 
Eyre,  var.  of  Aire  sb.-  and  v.  Obs. 

Eyre,  obs.  f.  of  Air. 

Eyren,  -ron(e,  -roun,  obs.  pi.  forms  of  Egg. 
Eyren,  obs.  form  of  Iron. 

Eyrer:  see  Eyerer. 

Eyryssh(e,  obs.  form  of  Airish. 

Eyse,  obs.  form  of  Ease,  Easy. 

Eysel,  var,  of  Eisel,  Obs.,  vinegar. 

Eyst,  Eyster,  obs.  ff.  of  Yeast,  Oyster. 

Eyt,  obs.  form  of  Ait  1. 

Eyt,  eytand,  north,  ff.  of  Eat,  Eating. 

Eyth,  obs.  form  of  Eath. 
fEythe.  Obs.  rare.  [OE.  fgde,  {gefe,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  OHG.  egida:— WGer.  *agif6n-  f. 
*agjan  Edge  v  2.]  A  harrow. 

a  800  Corpus  Gloss.,  Erpica ,  egSe.  1393  Langl.  P.  PI.  C. 
xxii.  273  And  harowede.  .holy  scripture,  With  to  eythes  ]>at 
thei  hadden,  an  olde  and  a  newe. 

Eyther(e,  -thir,  obs.  forms  of  Either. 
Eythyn,  Sc.  var.  of  Eten,  Obs. 

Eytike,  obs.  form  of  Ethic. 

Eyves,  eyues,  -ez,  -is,  obs.  ff.  Eaves. 

a  1400  Morte  Arth.  1283  Thise  hende  houez  on  a  hille 
by  he  holte  eyues  [ printed  eynes].  Ibid.  2516  Bay  tan  d  one 
a  wattire  banke  by  he  wodde  eyuis  [pr.  eynis]. 

Eyyr,  obs.  form  of  Heir. 

||  Ezan.  [. Arab .  affdn.]  The  formula 

chanted  by  the  Muezzin  at  the  hour  of  prayer. 

1753  Hanway  Trav.  (1762)  II.  vi.  i.  144  note,  I  made  him 
this  compliment  in  the  tone  iq  which  we  sing  the  ezan. 
1842  Faber  Styrian  Lake  84,  I  hear  the  countless  Turkish 
Ezans  swell. 

Ezlar,  obs.  Sc.  form  of  Ashlar. 
f  E*zod.  Obs.  A  variant  of  Izzard,  the  letter  Z. 

1597  Morley  Ditrod .  Mus,  36  X  with  y.  ezod.  &  per  se. 
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